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Eating,  Horse  sense  in Apr.  5     131 
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Economy  needed May  24  130 

Editors,  Eastern Apr.  26     27 

Education  for  wounded June  21     99 

Educational  articles: 

Americanism  at  its  source.  .May  17  36 
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Case  of  Schleswig Apr.  26     34 

Esthonia June  14     34 

Finland June  28     36 

Finns  in  United  States May  24     34 
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Discovery  of  the June  14     27 

pronunciation May  24     99 

Englishmen  vs.  American,  Nichols 

on : Apr.  19     93 

E.skimo  religion June    7     78 
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Europe,  Business  in June  14     20 

Emigration  from May  24     66 
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May  31   117 
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No  pleasure  trips  to Apr.  26  144 

European  frontiers.  New  (map).Maj'  17     13 

travel  unwise May    3  121 

Explorers,  Arctic  vs.  tropical. .  .  .June    7  124 

Explosives,  Control  of May  24     23 

Export  trade May  10  147 

"  June    7   141 

Express  operations Apr.  19  145 
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Fable,  Machine Apr.  26     23 

Faces,  Artificial June  21     24 

Failure,  Reasons  for  personal.  .  .May  24     42 

Business May  17  140 

Farming  as  business Apr.  12  121 

by  natural  signs Apr.  19     24 

Fatigue,  Avoiding May  10  117 

I'ighting  underground May  31     70 

Finance,  Government's Apr.     5  144 

Finland  (with  map) June  28     36 

Finnish  women  in  politics May  24  102 

Finns  in  ITnited  States May  24     34 

Fish,  Dissipated May  10  117 

Fiume  controversy Apr.     5     19 

Mav    3     17 
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Glimpses  of June    7  106 
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Flesh-eating 

Floods,  Device  to  ovonsoine. . . . 

Foch,  Marshal  Feniinaiul 

rebukes  (lerinan  general. . . 
sclu)larsliips 

Food-conditions,  Hoover  on.  .  .  . 

export 

Horse  sense  in  choosing 
resources 

Ford  on  street-cars,  Henry.  . 

Forest  servi(;e,  (lovernnient. 

Forests  and  water-supply  .  .  . 

Fossil-hunting 

Fossils 

Fourteen  points 

France,  Americans  buried  in 

and  Vatician 

bei'oiniiig  practical.  .  .  . 
(jiernuiny  counting.  .  .  . 
still  a  menace  to.  .  , 
Maps  of.     See  Maps, 

must  remember  atrocities. .  .Apr.   1!)  20 

France's  industrial  needs Apr.   12  126 

losses  and  prospects June  2S  19 

Franco-Italian  alliance  proposed.  Apr.   19  19 

Freemasonry,  Antiquity  of June  21  70 

Freight-car,  Concrete May  10  26 

French-American  alliance May    3  20 

American  soldier  on  the ....  June  28  47 

and  American  pugilists June  21  47 

barber Apr.  26  61 

guns May  10    93 

inventors  discom-aged May  24  23 

mines,  Germans  wreck June    7  119 

papers  in  Germany May  24  29 

sculpture    and    medals    for 

America Apr.  19  26 

soldier  organizations,  No.  .  .Apr.   12  58 

soldier's  experiences May  10  80 

territory.  Devastated Apr.  12  73 

Fuel  gives  out,  When May  31  100 

Mixed Apr.  19  22 

New May    3  32 

waste,  Railway Apr.  26  123 
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Gardener,     War-experiences     of 

.    J.  C May  24  94 

Gas-defense Apr.     5  26 

-fighters June  14  66 

for  welding,  Thermalene May  31  106 

Gasoline  tanks.  Improved May    3  33 

Geophone  for  mines Apr.  26  126 

George,  Stephen May    3  36 

German  advances.  Friendly Apr.  19  19 

ambassador May    3  55 

colonies.  Map May  17  14 

colonist  in  America,  Priber. .May  17  82 

economic  conditions June  14  132 

food-conditions June  21  19 

frontiers,  Map  of  new May  17  13 

in  defeat.  The May  24  58 

indemnity Apr.  26  12 

Krupp  works  idle Apr.   12  48 

Lutherans  cling  to June  28  33 

memoirs May  17  30 

music June    7  35 
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on  army  of  occupation June  21  52 

peace  proposals June  14  14 

poet.  New May    3  36 

prison.  Escape  from Apr.  26  84 

professors June  28  31 

Reply  to May  10  30 

propaganda May  24  82 

-Russian  alliance  possible . . .  May    3  25 

secret  service  mistake Apr.   12  78 

submarine,  To  prison  in. .  .  .May  24  74 

submarine  captain  talks.  ..  .Apr.  12  80 

..  ..June    7  101 

surrender.  Cause  of Apr.     5  29 

uses  for  paper.  New Apr.     5  75 

Germans  after  Liege  Bible Apr.  19  32 

and  European  business June  14  20 

object  to  peace  terms May  17  22 

under  American  mihtary  rule  June  14  90 

wreck  French  mines June    7  119 

Germany  able  to  pay Apr.  12  19 

Art  indemnity  from Apr.  26  26 

Bolshevism  in Apr.  12  1'7 
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Date     Pa^e 

Germany,  Conditions  in May  17  80 

June  14  59 

courting  Franco Apr.     5  21 

Maps  of.     Sec  Maps. 

Neutral  friends  of lune  28  20 

Peace  terms  for May  17  11 

Separation  in June  21  17 

Souvenirs  of June    7  90 

still  a  menace  to  I"' ranee.  .  .  .Apr.     5  ()2 

Treaty's  economic  elTect  on. Juno  14  132 

wants  lier  colonies May    3  27 

W  illiani  Allen  White  in .  .  .  .Apr.  26  64 

Germany's  capital,  CJonditions  inApr.  12  54 

commercial  activities May  24  19 

defeat.  Blame  for Apr.  19  20 

duty  to  her  conquerors Apr.     5  22 

economic  status May  24  12 

first  i)()pular  election Apr.     5  86 

mineral  resources May  31  120 

Gila  mon.ster  harmless June    7  86 

(iilliland's  escape,  Captain Apr.  26  84 

Glass,  Optical June  21  26 

Goat-meat June    7  78 

(lonzalez,  Gen.  Pablo June  14  82 

Gore    on    League    of    Nations, 

Bishop May    3  39 

Government  finance Apr.     5  144 

ownership.  Defects  of May  10  16 

a  failure May  17  148 

publications May    3  78 

Greece,  Present-day May  10  58 

Gun,  Sniping May  31  87 

Guns,  French May  10  93 

Sa wed-off  shot- .  .  ■. Anr.     5  86 

H 

Haig's  report May  24  62 

Hara,  Japanese  Premier  Kei.  .  .  .May  31  66 

Hat,  Revival  of  high  silk Apr.   19  90 

Hawaii,  Iving  Kamehameha  of .  .  June  28  66 

Hawker's  transoceanic  flight.  ..  .June    7  51 

Healer,  Christian June  21  32 

Hickson,  James  Moore June  21  32 

Hines,  Career  of  Walker  D Apr.     5  120 

Hog  Island  vindicated June  21  14 

Hohenzollern,  Begbie  "interview" 

with  Wilhelm Apr.  19  64 

Germany  criticizes May  31  82 

Holland  will  give  up June  21  22 

psychoanalyzed June  21  107 

Punishment  for Apr.  26  13 

"  17 

May  31  25 

Mentality  of Apr.  12  69 

Holland  will  give  up  Kaiser June  21  22 

Holmes,  John  Haynes May  24  32 

June  14  31 

" June  28  34 

Hoover  on  food-conditions June  21  130 

Hospital  on  hotel  plan June  21  111 

Hotels,  Literary Apr.   19  29 

May  24  29 

Houdon  in  America Apr.  19  26 

House-wrecking  for  fuel Apr.  26  24 

Household  labor  and  machinery. Apr.   12  123 

Hungary,  Bolshevism  in Apr.     5  17 

May  17  19 

Hunting  big  game Apr.  26  55 

the  hippopotamus May  10  71 

Husbands,  Cruelty  to Apr.   19  75 

Hyena  story,  African May    3  94 

Hymns  and  prayers.  Old Apr.  12  32 

I 

Immigration May  24  66 

"  131 

Income  and  infant  mortality. . .  .June  21  103 

hving  costs June  28  110 

Income-tax  collecting Apr.  12  52 

Incompetence May  24  42 

Indemnity,  German Apr.  26  12 

India,  Disturbances  in May  10  22 

Indian  rope  trick .June  14  106 

monuments ' . .  .  May  24  29 

Indianapolis,  Art  in Apr.  26  29 

Industrial  Board  ended May  24  15 

Industries,  Location  of May  17  122 

Infant  mortality  and  income. . .  .June  21  103 

Influenza  in  South  Seas May  24  52 

Inhalation,  Medicine  by June  28  26 

Insects,  Colors  of May  24  113 


Date     PaRo 

Insects'  namcR Ai)r.   19  122 

InsurMiice  bureau.  War May  31  19 

iMtelligc.ice  tests,  l''laws  in May  10  120 

Inventors,  Hard  times  for Apr.  26  118 

in  Franco May  24  23 

Irish-American  delegation im\c    7  25 

cause.  Senate  pleads June  21  13 

de(^laration  of  iii(lepend(uic(!..Iune     7  26 

writers  criticized Apr.  26  29 

Iron  and  steel  in  war Apr.   12  24 

Irrigation  and  forestry Afjr.  26  1 18 

Italy,  American  regiment  in .  .  .  .May  17  93 

short  of  coal  and  food June;  21  20 

Itahan  diflicull-y  over  Fiume. .  .  .Apr.     5  •  19 

...May    3  17 

..  ..May  10  11 

-French  alliance  proposed..  .Apr.   19  19 

literatur(>,  Modern May    3  36 

I.  W.  W.  emblems Apr.  19  70 

J 

Jacksonville  drug  addicts June    7  40 

Japan  attacks  .'Xmericans May  24  18 

Ship-building  in Apr.  26  22 

TelephoiK-s  in Apr.     5  143 

See  also  Korea. 

Japanese  "hairy  Ainos" Apr.   19  78 

hunior May    3  (J2 

opium  in  (Ihina Apr.   12  20 

Premier,  Hara May  31  66 

Japan's  demands  and  League.  .  .Apr.     5  20 

victory  at  Paris  (Map)  ....  May  17  16 

"Jazz,"  Origin  of Apr.  26  28 

"  47 

JeUicoe  on  naval  warfare May    3  47 

"Jest,"  The May  10  28 

Jews  oppose  Zionism,  Some June  14  30 

Persecution  of May  17  33 

Jewish  massacres June    7  20 

soldiers,  American Apr.  19  32 

Jidda  peace  celebration Apr.     5  105 

Johnson,  Thomas  Moore Apr.  16  114 

Jugo-Slav  land  problem Apr.     5  23 

Jugo-Slavia,  Internal  trouble  in  .  June  14  20 

Jugo-Siavs  in  United  States June    7  43 


K 

Kaiser.     See  HohenzoUem. 

Kamehameha  of  Hawaii June 

Kansas  City's  "Little  Italy".. .  .Apr. 
Katmai's    "Ten    Thousand 

Smokes  " Apr. 

Kent,  Art  of  Rockwell May 

Kipling's  poetry May 

Knights  of  Columbus  in  war. .  .  .May 
Knox  peace  treaty  resolution..  .  .June 
Kolchak,  Admiral  Alexander  V. .  May 

Korea,  Insurrection  in May 

Korean  independence May 

uprisings May 

L 

Labor  and  Bolshevism June 

daylight  saving June 

Engineer  and May 

-union  chaplain Apr. 

Negro  in June 

war,  Canada's June 

Labor's  Bill  of  Rights May 

Ladd,  Mrs.  Anna  C June 

Lake,  Mending  a May 

steamer  in  the  war,  A Maj' 

Lakes  full  of  Epsom  salts May 

Land,  Idle June 

Languages,  Soldier's  mixed Apr. 

Lead  ore  caves June 

League  of  Nations Apr. 

"       '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.Apr. 
"       Apr. 

«       May 

«  't 

«<  u 

-  «        '. 

«       '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.May 

«       .".'..'!.;;  [^'^May 
"       Mav 


28 

66 

5 

51 

5 

29 

31 

31 

31 

34 

3 

38 

21 

11 

10 

114 

31 

35 

3 

22 

10 

32 

21 

9 

14 

16 

24 

90 

5 

36 

28 

12 

14 

18 

24 

13 

21 

24 

17 

122 

24 

51 

10 

41 

14 

116 

12 

94 

21 

25 

5 

20 

34 

12 

30 

26 

9 

3 

17 

20 

21 

39 

10 

11 

20 

17 

11 

24     13 
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Date  Page 

League  of  Nations May  31  15 

June  21  11 

Article  X Apr.  12  14 

Britain  and  the May  10  18 

Press  Poll Apr.     5  12 

Leather  shortage June  28  114 

Lectures,  Public  wants May  31  33 

Lemordant,  French  painter June  21  30 

Lenine  and  Trotzky May  10  87 

Character  of May  17  50 

See  Russia. 

Letters,  Soldiers' Apr.     5  78 

"               Apr.  26  93 

•      "              May  10  64 

May  24  58 

June    7  74 

"              June  21  75 

June  28  51 

Lettonia  (with  map) May  31  40 

Letts  in  United  States June  21  36 

Liberty  Loans May  31  124 

See  Victory  Loan. 

Lieutenant,  "Third" Apr.  19  107 

Light  in  Surgery,  Red Apr.  26  25 

Laws  about May  17  129 

Weighing June    7  31 

Lighting  movie  theaters June  14  23 

Limbs  "Fantom" June  21  27 

Lincoln  at  Manchester,  Barnard'sMay  10  29 

on  London  stage June  28  28 

Reminiscences  of Apr.  12  96 

Lincoln's  early  love May  24  82 

Liquor  law.  Evading Apr.  26  106 

Literary  Digest  in  history  teach- 
ing  Apr.  19  61 

ownership Apr.   12  130 

Literary  reputations,  ChallengingJune  28  29 

Literature  and  drink May  24  27 

Lithuanians  in  United  States.. .  .Apr.  19  34 

Living  costs  and  income June  28  110 

Loan.     See  Victory  Loan. 

London  rehgious  press  on  League.Apr.     5  34 

Longworth's  chemical  bill June  28  75 

Lost  in  No  Man's  Land Apr.  26  48 

Lowell,  Enghshmen  on Apr.     5  32 

Lungs.'.Clean May    3  127 

Lutherans  cling  to  German June  28  33 

Lynching June  14  31 


M 

M.  P.    See  Military  police. 

Machine  fable Apr. 

Madness  and  music June 

Magic,  Indian  rope June 

Malekula  cannibals May 

Mandataries,  Proposed May 

Maps: 

China.. May 

Esthonia June 

Finland June 

France May 

Argonne June 

German  colonies May 

Germany May 

Japan May 

Lettonia May 

New  European  frontiers. . .  .  May 

Rhine  republic June 

Roumania Apr. 

United  States  on  League .  .  .  Apr. 

suffrage June 

Marine  at  Chateau  Thierry Apr. 

Marionettes,  Sarg's May 

Marriage  and  industry Apr. 

Martens  in  New  York,  L.  C.  A.  K.May 

Mason,  Walt Apr. 

Masonry,  Antiquity  of June 

Mate,  All  about May 

Meat  business  losses June 

Meat-eating May 

Medals  for  America,  French ....  Apr. 

Medical  experts  needed May 

men's  troubles May 

profession.  Status  of June 

Medicine  by  inhalation June 

Intoxicating  patent May 

Memoirs,  German May 

Memorials  for  soldiers May 

Mental  defects May 

Merchant  marine,  P'uture May 


26 

23 

14 

29 

14 

106 

24 

49 

3 

21 

17 

16 

14 

34 

28 

36 

24 

11 

21 

40 

17 

14 

31 

17 

17 

16 

31 

40 

17 

13 

14 

14 

12 

34 

5 

15 

21 

16 

26 

66 

17 

30 

12 

56 

17 

60 

12 

107 

21 

70 

31 

26 

7 

113 

24 

25 

19 

26 

10 

26 

17 

26 

21 

94 

28 

26 

17 

24 

17 

30 

31 

36 

31 

27 

3 

23 

Date     Page 

Mesopotamia,  Truth  about May    3  58 

Metallurgy  and  civiUzation Apr.  12  121 

Methodist  and  Anglican  reunion. Apr.  19  30 

relief  work  in  Europe June  28  32 

tribute  to  Jews Apr.   19  32 

Mexican  situation June  28  13 

Mexico,  Conditions  in May  10  103 

Customs  in June  14  54 

MiUtary  courts  unjust Apr.  12  13 

police June  14  98 

Millerand,  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  .  .May    3  94 

Milwaukee  Journal  wins  prize. .  .June  28  31 

Mine  destroyers May  17  23 

-wreckers,  German June    7  119 

Mines,  Geophone  for Apr.  26  126 

in  War,  Digging May  31  90 

Missions  and  war May  31  38 

Missouri's  bond  default  case.  .  .  .May  31  81 

Molasses  explosion Apr.  19  123 

Montfaucon,  Capture  of Apr.  12  40 

May  24  61 

Monuments  for  British  soldiers. .  May  31  36 

Movie-making,  Comic June  14  53 

theaters.  Lighting June  14  23 

Movies,  Microscopic June  28  95 

Mules  in  war May  17  59 

Music  and  madness June  14  29 

German June    7  35 

"       "  36 

.  N 

Naval  discharges May  17  55 

Navy  plans  altered June  14  15 

Near  beer June  28  100 

Negro  in  France Apr.  12  80 

in  labor  union June  28  12 

soldiers Apr.  12  88 

May  10  63 

Health  of June  14  23 

Nerves,  Color  treatment  for.  .  .  .May  24  116 

New  York  pageantry  for  soldiers .  Apr.  12  26 

Newspaper,  George  Creel  on ...  .  Apr.  26  69 

rewarded,  'A June  28  31 

Numerals,  Arabic May    3  32 

O 

Objectors,  Testing  conscientious .  Apr.     5  66 

Officers  in  France,  Training May  24  54 

Ohio's  37th  Division Apr.  12  41 

Oil  from  Burs June    7  33 

well,  Church  with Apr.     5  35 

Okwawa,  African  Sultan June  14  56 

Oranges,  Sorting Apr.  12  23 

Osage,  The  "Sage"  of  the Apr.  26  114 

P 

Paderewski  as  statesman May  17  28 

Pageantry,  Church May  31  38 

For  returning  heroes Apr.  12  26 

Palestine,  American  in May    3  56 

Palm  "Praying" May  17  27 

Paper,  New  German  uses  for. .  . .  Apr.     5  75 

Story  of June  14  93 

Parade  of  1865,  G.  A.  R May  17  66 

Paravane May  17  23 

Paris,  Housing  in June    7  93 

Peace  conference  delegates May    3  102 

May  10  85 

May  17  47 

Radicals  on May  31  23 

terms  for  Austria June  14  12 

for  Germany May  17  11 

Treaty.     See  Treaty. 

Pearson,  Work  of  Sir  Arthur. . .  .  May    3  31 

Peking,  Life  in. May  17  101 

Per.shing  as  disciplinarian Apr.     5  46 

Painting Apr.  19  113 

Personality May  31  27 

Peruvian  knot  records Apr.  26  90 

Apr.  19  24 

Penal  system  attacked Apr.  26  58 

Phenology Apr.  19  24 

Philippine  soldier. May  24  70 

Philippines,  Independence  for. .   Apr.   19  9 

under  American  control ....  June  28  78 

Photography,  Improvements  in.  .May  17  60 

Microscopic June  28  95 

Photographing  wild  animals.  ,  .  .Apr.  26  78 

Physiciati.     See  Doctor. 

Pigeon,  Cher  Ami,  War May  24  45 


Dstc     P3.C6 

Plague  and  rats May  10  148 

Plant  quarantine May  31  28 

Plants  and  ultra-violet  rays May  24  24 

Poetry,  Current: 

Aero-Laughter  (McAlmon)  .Apr.     5  40 

Aero-Mt'ter  (McAhnon) Apr.     5  40 

April  Day,  An  (LowTey).. .  .Apr.  26  38 

Armistice,  The  (Chapman) .  May    3  44 

At  Sunset  (Galsworthy). .  .  .June  14  36 
Augustus  Peabody  Gardner 

(Chapman) May    3  44 

Back  to  the  Land  (Dodd) .  .  .  June  14  36 
Ballad  of  Redhead's  Day,  A 

(Glaenzer) June  14  48 

Ballad  of  the  Cyclops,  The 

(Ferril) May  24  36 

Ballade    of    Lack    of   Time 

(CoUins) Apr.  19  37 

Before  Summer  (Ficke) ....  June  28  38 

Chorus  Man,  The  (Beer).  .  .Apr.  26  37 
Christ   of   the  Andes,    The 

(Markham) Apr.  12  37 

Dancers,  The  (Deutsch) June  23  38 

Dedication  (Burke) May  10  42 

Dread  in  Spring  (LuUiam).  .May  31  42 

Dropping  the  Motlev  (Hill). May  31  42 

Edith  Cavell  (J.  M.D.). .  .   June  21  38 

Ewshot  Camp  (Bowden) .  .   Apr.  26  36 

Experience  (Kilmer) May  10  42 

Fecamp  Abbey,  1918  (Kin- 

dersley) Apr.  12  37 

Forgotten    Dead,    I    Salute 

You  (Stuart) May  31  42 

Front— At  Last,  The  (Man- 
ning)  Apr.     5  40 

Gee  Up,  Dar,  Mules  (Piper)Apr.   12  38 
Girl  at  Neuvilly  Cross-roads, 

The  (Stephens) June    7  44 

Groove,  The  (Quinn) June  14  36 

Hallowe'en    Memory,    A 

(Morley) June    7  44 

Heroes  (Chapman) May    3  44 

High  Noon  at  Salo  (Scollard)Mav  17  39 

His  Letter  (Conkling) June  14  36 

Home  Again  (Shillito) Apr.  19  37 

If    I    Had    Ridden    Horses 

(Maynard) Apr.  26  38 

In  Bed  (Robinson) May  17  39 

In  Kerry  (Davis) May  24  36 

In  Spring  (Kilmer) .  May  10  42 

In  Time  of  War  (Chapman) .  May    3  44 

Justice  (Kilmer) May  10  42 

League  of  Nations  (Kinders- 

ley) Apr.  12  38 

Leaves  (MacDonald) June  14  36 

Masque,  The  (Morsell) Apr.  19  37 

Maytime  (Simpson) June  14  36 

Mountain  Lad,  The  (Conk- 
ling)  May  24  36 

Nineteen-Fourteen     (Chap- 
man)   May    3  44 

Nocturne  (Stewart) Apr.  19  37 

Now    That    It's    All    Over 

(Mopps) May  24  36 

Old  House,  The  (Robinson) .  May  17  39 
Old  Ships,  The  (C.  F.  S.) .  . .  May  10  42 
On    Farnham   Road    (Bow- 
den)  June  28  38 

Our  Soldier  Dead  (Kohn).  .Apr.     5  40 

Passing,  The  (Ferril) June  28  38 

Pastoral  (Hall) June  14  36 

Prayer,  A  (Chapman) June  21  38 

Prayer,  A  (Kindersley) Apr.  12  37 

Quick  and  the  Dead,   The 

(Housman) Apr.    5  40 

Reflection,  The  (Morley). .  .June    7  44 

Remembrance  (Maynard) .  .Apr.  26  38 

Retrospection  (Chapman) .  .  June  21  38 

Road,  The  (Andrews) Apr.  19  37 

Sacrifice  (Miller) Apr.     5  40 

Sea-Hoardings  (Rice) May  31  42 

Sea  Song  (Skinner) June  28  38 

' '  Shepherds  Feed  Themselves 
and  Feed  Not  My  Plock," 

"The"  (Kindersley) Apr.  12  37 

Silver  Thread,  A  (L.  H.) .  .    Apr.  26  36 
Singing  in  the  Rain  (Milli- 

gan) June    7  44 

Sleeping  Beauty,  The  (Syd. 

C.) Apr.  26  36 

Song  (Chapman) May    3  44 
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Poetry,  Current:  Date    PaKc 

SpriiiK   That   Comes   to 

Fhuulers,  Tlie  (Morton) .  .  .Iiiiic    7  44 

Swans  of  Vpros,  'IMic  (Anon.)May  10  42 

Sweet  Arfios  (('rowlev) Iinie  21  .'JS 

To  a  Don  (Chapnianj May    3  44 

To  Lord  Dunsany  (()'t;onor)May  31  42 
To  M.  Cleorges  Ci(Mnenccau 

(Anon.) Ai)r.   1!)  37 

To  My  Brother  (Robinson)   May  17  39 
To    the     Returning    Brave 

(Johnson) May  24  36 

Tocsin,  The  (Van  Zile) Apr.     6  36 

Trees  of    lladdonfield— The 

(Murray) Apr.  26  39 

Trek  Song  (Bourinot) June  21  3S 

Unreturning,  The  (Scollard)Apr.     f)  40 
Valiant   for   Truth    (Robin- 
son)  May  17  39 

Violets  (Thomas) June    7  44 

Wander  Song  (Becke) June  21  38 

Watcher,  The  (ScoUard) ....  May  31  42 
"What  About  the  Hosses?" 

(Stephens) June  28  38 

What  Matters?  (Anon.) ....  May  24  58 
Wine,    Love,    Wealth,    and 

Wrath  (Anon.) Apr.  19  37 

Poetry,  Kipling's May  31  34 

Pogroms.     Sec  Poland. 

Poland,  Alleged  pogroms  in June    7  22 

Greater June    7  28 

Pogroms  expected  in May  17  33 

reviving June  28  22 

wants  Danzig Apr.  12  12 

Pope  and  France .  Apr.     5  35 

on  Church  unity June  21  34 

Poster  art May    3  34 

President.     <See  Wilson. 

Press  representatives  in  Paris.  .  .Apr.  26  80 

Price-fixing  ended May  24  15 

Prices May  10  140 

"      "  142 

"      Apr.  12  147 

"     Apr.  19  102 

"     June  28  9 

"     "  110 

Prison,  Escape  from  German Apr.  26  84 

Professions  vs.  trades May  17  127 

Prohibition  and  army Apr.     5  113 

electric  hght May  10  24 

hterature May  24  27 

Chesterton  on Apr.  26  31 

law.  Evading Apr.  26  106 

Literary  view  of Apr.  12  29 

saloon  substitutes May  10  34 

Wilson  and May  31  18 

Propaganda,  Adventures  in June  14  74 

Prophecy  of  reform,  Humorous. .May    3  60 
Protestants  vs.  Catholics  in  Eu- 
rope  June  28  32 

Pryor,  Roger  A Apr.     5  71 

May    3  117 

PugiUsts,  French  and  American . .  June  21  47 

Pulitzer  prizes June  28  31 

Q 

Quarantine,  Plant May  31    28 

Quartermaster-General  Wood .  .  .  June    7  54 


R 

Races,  "Fighting" May 

Radiotelephony June 

Radium  after  war June 

Railroad  plans.  Digest  of Apr. 

rates May 

shanty-man Apr. 

train,  Stopping  a June 

Railroads,  English  and  American.  June 

Financing June 

Future  of May 

Sparks  on May 

under  Government Apr. 

Railway  fuel  waste Apr. 

Rain  and  war Apr. 

Ranger,  Texas,  Baptist  Church .  .  Apr. 
Rays  for  plants.  Ultra-violet.  .  .  .May 

Read,  Aviator  A.  C June 

Red-light  surgery Apr. 

Reds.     See  Bolshevism. 

Regular  army May 

Reindeer  raising June 
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24 
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21 
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26 

25 

24 

39 

21 
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Religion,  "Dough-Boy" Ai)r. 

in  Russia June 

li('l)arati()n Ai)r. 

i{('l)ul)hcan  fight  against  League. June 

RliiiK-  rei)ublic June 

Map JuiK! 

Rickenbacker,  Deeds  of  Capt.  E. 

V. Apr. 

on  aviators June 

Rifle  range.  New Apr. 

River  floods,  Device  against.  .  .  .June 

jetty June 

Road-building  by  wind-i)ower. .  .June 

Robin  not.  harbinger May 

Rockefeller,  John  D May 

Roosevelt,  I)(>ath  of  Qucntin. . .  .Apr. 

memorials Apr. 

Rope  brittle.  Frozen May 

trick June 

Ross,  Harold  W June 

Roulu>r  Papers,  The May 

Roumania  at  Peace  Table  (with 

map) Apr. 

Russia,  Books  on Apr. 

British  soldiers  in Apr. 

Food  conditions  in June 

John  Reed  on May 

Pogroms  (expected  in May 

Religion  in June 

Results  of  Bolshevism  in .  .  .  Apr. 

under  Bolshevism May 

Russian  Bolshevik  court June 

government,    Possible 

recognition  of Apr. 

leaders May 

'  "     June 

Bolsheviki,  Fighting May 

in  industry May 

in  New  York May 

mobilization,  Incident  of .  .  .  Apr. 

social  classes June 

soldiers,  Comments  of June 

Russo-German  alliance  possible . .  May 

S 

Safety  movement Apr. 

Sahara,  Farming  in  the June 

Sailors,  Assistance  for  disabled.  .May 

Saloon  "substitutes" May 

Saltbush  for  sheep Apr. 

Salvador,  Protest  from May 

Salvation  Army  drive Apr. 

June 

Sandercook,  Dr.  John  O Apr. 

Sargent's  "Gassed" June 

Scheldt  controversy June 

Schleswig Apr. 

School  teachers,  Bolshevistic. . .  .Apr. 

Plea  for May 

Science  in  schools May 

Scientific  management,Defects  of  .Apr. 
Sculptors  and  American  heroes, 

French Apr. 

Sea  lions,  Training June 

Seeds  for  Europe,  American ....  Apr. 

Senate  pleads  Irish  cause June 

Servians,  Bulgarian  cruelty  to .  .  Apr. 

Service  stars,  Changing May 

Seventy-seventh  Division May 

"Shakespeare,"  Another May 

Shakespeare,  Degermanizing ....  Apr. 
Shantung.     See  China  and  Japan. 

Sheep,  Saltbush  for Apr. 

Ship-building  in  Japan Apr. 

Shipping,  Future  of  American..  .May 

shortage Apr. 

Ships  of  brick May 

Raising  sunken May 

Shipyard,  Hog  Island June 

Shotgun,  Sawed-off Apr. 

Silk  industry,  American Apr. 

Sims,  British  praise  of  Admiral. .  June 

Sinclair  on  religion,  Upton May 

Sing,  Learning  to May 

Sioux  Falls,  "Quieting" June 

"Sissy"  in  war June 

Slang,  English  and  American .  .  .  June 

Sleeping  sickness Apr. 

Slums,  Carfare  and Apr. 

Snake  deities,  African May 

Snakes May 
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12 
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13 

12 
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119 

24 
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39 

24 
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24 
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36 

10 
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Snowflakes,  Soil  on May  10 

"S()l)l)ing  sickness" Mny     .3 

Socialist,  |)arty  split hmc  28 

Socialist,   repudiation   of    Bolshe- 

vi.sm .Apr.     5 

Soil  t  raMsi)()rt('d  by  wind May  10 

Soldier  feels,  How  the Apr.  26 

on  i)r()hil)ilion Apr.     .5 

thinks  of  France,  What  the.Jun(!  28 

Soldier's  claim.  Collecting  a Ajjr.   12 

mess  conduct Apr.  26 

mixed  language A|)r.   12 

Soldi(;rs,  A.ssi.stance  for  disal)led  .  May    3 
buried  in  France,  American.  June  21 

disabled Apr.    12 

I'Jducating  wounded Jun(;  21 

in  battl(! May    3 

in  Germany,  American June  21 

in  peac(!  times May    3 

Jobs  for May  17 

" May  31 

Monuments  for  British May  31 

New  faces  for  wounded June  21 

Stage May  17 

Soldiers'  Graves,  Locating Apr.  26 

May  17 

pay.  Withholding May  10 

religion Apr.  19 

thrills June    7 

views  on  France June  28 

views  on  army June    7  ' 

Song  instruction  fads May  24 

South  America  and  United  StatesMay  31 
South  American  on  United  States. Apr.  12 
Southwest  reptiles,  Harmless. . .  .June    7 

Souvenirs,  War June    7 

Spain,  Bull-fighting  in Apr.  26 

German  business  in May  24 

Spiral  farming May  31 

Stage,  Immoral June    7 

soldiers May  17 

Star,  Inside  of  a June    7 

Stars  and  Stripes  editor June    7 

Stars,  Birth  and  death  of May    3 

Hot May  24 

Steam  for  seed-beds June    7 

Steamer  in  war.  Lake May  24 

Steel  and  industry Apr.  19 

iron  in  war Apr.  12 

Stereoscope  in  war Apr.  26 

Stevedore,  Rich May  24 

Stock  investments June  21 

market  changes May  31 

Million-share-days  in..  .June  28 

Stocks,  Industrial  preferred June    7 

Preferred Apr.  12 

Rising ,  June  28 

Street-car  problem May  17 

Street-cars,  Ford  on May  17 

Strike  methods,  Seattle Apr.  12 

Submarine,    United    States    de- 
stroyer attacks  United  States . .  Apr.     5 

American  in  German May  24 

Commander  talks,  German. .  Apr.  12 

.June    7 

hunts Apr.  26 

Mechanics  of  German June  28 

On  a  German May    3 

voyage,  American Apr.  12 

Submarines,  Sea-Hons  to  hunt. .  .June    7 

Suffrage,  Ratification  of June    7 

(with  map) June  21 

Sulgrave  Manor June  14 

Suns,  Dwarf May  24 

Superstitions Apr.  19 

Surgery,  Red-light Apr.  26 

Synmotor May  31 

Syrians  in  United  States May    3 
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42 
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24 

90 
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107 
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Tanks,  Improved  gasoline.  .  .  .  .  .May    3  33 

Tariff  on  wool,  cotton  and  silk.  .June  44  137 

Taste  of  pin-pricks Apr.  12  23 

Taxing  luxuries May  17  18 

Tea  drinking Apr.  12  25 

Teeth,  Varieties  of Apr.  19  22 

Telegraph  and  telephone  admin- 
istration   Apr.  19  14 

fines,  Burleson  returns June  21  17 

Telephone,  Antinoise June  14  24 
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Date     Page 

Telephone,  messages May  10  128 

Wireless June  28  25 

Telephones  in  Japan \pr.     5  143 

Testament,  Dropping  the  Old. .  .  May  24  32 

Tests,  Flaws  in  intelligence May  10  120 

Theaters,  Lighting  movie June  14  23 

Thermalene  gas May  31  106 

Thirst May  24  115 

Thirty-sevpnth  Division Ai)r.  12  40 

Thompson,  Reelection  of  Mayor. Apr.  19  15 

Timber  and  wood  products May  10  122 

Tobacco,  History  of June  28  72 

Tools,  Lending  government Apr.  19  23 

Town  planning June    7  112 

Townley,  Arthur  C Apr.  19  62 

Tractors  in  factories June  14  22 

Trades  vs.  professions May  17  127 

Tragedy,  Future  of May    3  37 

Training      School      in      France, 

A.  E.  F May  24  54 

Treaties,  Drafting  and  keeping. . .  Apr.     5  55 

Treaty,  Peace May  17  11 

"  16 

"           "  21 

"           '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.May  24  9 

"           May  31  15 

"           "  23 

Christian?  Is June    7  38 

Neutrals  on June  28  20 

Tesolution,  Knox June  21  11 

Zola  in  the May  24  29 

Tree,  A  praying May  17  27 

Trees  and  rocks Apr.  12  25 

Trolley-car  passing May  17  132 

Trotzky  and  Lenine May  10  87 

Trucks  for  States,  Free June  21  25 

Tuberculosis June  28  93 

Tunnel  vs.  bridge Apr.  19  127 

Turkey,  Conditions  in Apr.   12  20 

Dissension  in May  10  22 

Mandatary  for May    3  21 

"      June    7  17 

resents  criticism June  14  21 

starving  Armenia May  17  32 

Turkish  women June    7  71 

women's  appeal May  24  20 


Date     Page 

Turner,  Walter  V May    3     58 

Twenty-sixth  Division  in  France. May  17     73 

IT 

(/-Boats.    See  Submarine. 

Ultra-violet  rays May  24  24 

Ukraine May  10  37 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  popular.   Apr.     5  33 

United  States  as  creditor May  17  140 

South  American  on Apr.  12  96 

See  America. 

University  in  France,  Army ....  June  21  78 

Usher,  Admiral  N.  R Apr.  19  44 

V 

"Valley   of  Ten  Thousand 

Smokes" Apr.     5  29 

VanderUp  on  Europe May  31  117 

June    7  134 

Vegetarianism  and  Valor May  24  25 

Verdun,  When  peace  came  to. .  .  .  May  10  101 

Victory  loan Apr.  26  16 

"  140 

May  31  124 

"Victory  Way" June  28  25 

Volcanoes  kill.  How  do Apr.     5  27 

of  Katmai,  Alaska Apr.     5  29 

W 

Wages  and  infant  mortaUty June  21  103 

War  and  rain Apr.     5  131 

cause  of Apr.  26  48 

Department  inefficiency ....  Apr.  12  102 

Future  view  of June  '  7  56 

inventions May  10  122 

material.  Our Apr.     5  29 

Surplus June    7  98 

Risk  Bureau May  31  19 

was  won.  How  the May  24  63 

Washington  home  in  England . .  .  June  14  26 

Waste-saving  at  army  camps..  .  .June  21  98 

Water-power,  California Apr.   19  21 

plans June    7  123 

supply  and  forests Apr.  26  1 18 

Watterson's  birthday,  Henry..  .  .Apr.   12  60 


Date     Page 

Weather  prophecy May  31  70 

Wesleyan-Anglican  reunion Apr.  19  30 

Western    Electric    Company    in 

Belgium May    3  29 

readers Apr.  26  27 

Wheat  crop Apr.  26  14 

Diseases June  28  92 

statistics June  28  1 12 

White  in  Germany, WiUiam  Allen.  Apr.  26  64 

Whitman's  centenary June  21  28 

WiUiam  IL     See  Hohenzollem. 

Wilson  and  prohibition,  PresidentMay  31  18 

royalty May    3  64 

at  the  Peace  Conference. . . .  May    3  102 

Foreign  press  on  President. May  10  20 

vs.  Clemenceau Apr.     5  25 

Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  Presi- 
dent  May  24  9 

Wireless  and  armistice May  10  90 

direction-finders Apr.  12  22 

in  war Apr.  19  117 

telephone  speeches June  28  25 

Wires,  Burleson  returns June  21  17 

Women  as  wives,  Wages  for.  .  .   Apr.  12  48 

war-workers,  British Apr.  19  96 

war-workers  in  Washington.  June  28  76 

Wood  and  wood-products May  10  122 

Wood,  General  Robert  E June    7  54 

Seasoning June  28  99 

Wool  supply Apr.  19  127 

Woolworth,  Frank  W May    3  70 

Wrecks  in  British  Waters June    7  33 

Y 

York,  Alvin  C,  Hero June  14  42 

June  21  33 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Defense  of Apr.  12  31 

May  24  30 

War  Department  investigat- 
ing. . May  10  34 

Ypres,  Second  battle  of Apr.  12  94 

Z 

Zionism June  14  30 

Zola  in  the  Peace  Treaty May  24  28 
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Adams,  F.  P June    7     34 

Alcock,  Capt.  John June  28     15 

Aldrich,  Commissioner Apr.     5  101 

Alexanderson,  Ernest  F.  W May  10     90 

Anderson,  WiUiam  H May  31     18 

Andrews,  Francis Apr.  19     37 

Andrews,  R.  L June  21     78 

AnseU,  Col.  Samuel  T.  . Apr.  12     13 

Anthonv,  C.  C June    7  114 

Armstrong,  A.  E May    3     23 

• May  10     32 

Arundel,  Maj.  Frank Ayjr.  12     31 

A.skern,  Mrs.  D.  L June  14     78 

Aswell,  James  B Apr.  19     15 

Atkin,  Edgar  M Apr.  26     22 

Austin,  O.  P May  10  142 

Aycock,  W.  T June    7     46 

B 

Bacon,  A.sa  S June  21  111 

Baer,  Arthur  ("Bugs") May  17  50 

Baker,  Secretary  Newton  D.  .  .  .Apr.  19  9 

Baliol,  Master  of June  28  30 

Ballon,  W.  H May  17  63 

Bamman,  F.  C June  21  98 

Bancroft,  Donald  H June  21  75 

Barnes,  Julius Apr.  26  14 

May  24  17 

Barstow,  Marjorie  L Apr.   19  110 

Bartletl,  Capt.  R.  A May  31  14 

Bastin,  Ren6 May  24  74 

Beard,  J.  T May  31  103 

Becke,  Niya June  21  38 

BedeU,  John  S May  10  119 

Beer,  Morrie  Abel Apr.  26  39 

Begbie,  Harold Apr.  19  64 

Beliar,  Henry Apr.  26  58 
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BeneUi,  Sem May  10  28 

BeniofT,  Hugo June    7  127 

Bennett,  Arnold June  21  28 

Benson,  AUan Apr.  19  15 

Bentley,  E.  E May    3  117 

Beresford,  J.  D June  28  44 

Berthoulat,  George Apr.  19  19 

Beston,  Henry  B Apr.     5  94 

Apr.  12  51 

Binns,  Jack June  21  86 

Binyon,  Laurence June  21  29 

Bishop,  Ernest  S Jvme    7  29 

Blacker,  Hugh .- Apr.  26  29 

Blanchard,  Charles  E May  17  26 

Blankenhorn,  Heber Jime  14  74 

Blatterman,  A.  S Apr.   12  22 

Block,  Ralph May  10  29 

May  17  30 

"  31 

Bogen,  Boris  D May  17  34 

Bojer,  John Apr.  19  42 

Bond,  Marshall Apr.   12  102 

Booth,  Evangehne May  10  33 

Booth,  WilUam  Miller May  17  122 

Borah,  Senator  WiUiam  E Apr.  26  9 

May    3  20 

"                       May  10  18 

Borden,  Sir  Robert May  31  23 

Bose,  Sir  J.  C May  17  27 

Bott,  Alan Apr.  12  58 

Bottomley,  Horatio Apr.  26  18 

Bourinot,  Arthur  S June  21  38 

Bowden,  Boyce Apr.  26  36 

' June  28  38 

Bowers,  Paul  E May    3  123 

Boynton,  Nehemiah Apr.  19  31 

Hragdon,  ('laude Apr.  12  27 

Brainard,  C.  C June  28  75 
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Brainard,  C.  C June  28  76 

Brassey,  Lord June  21  21 

Breitigam,  Gerald  B May  24  85 

BrockdorfT-Rantzau,  Count  von .  June  14  14 

Brondsdon,  E.  T May  31  100 

Brooks,  L.  E May  24  45 

Broun,  Heywood May  10  28 

June    7  34 

Brown,  Arthur  Judson May    3  23 

Brown,  Paul  W June  21  23 

Brush,  Matthew  C June  21  14 

Brusse,  J.  Nicholas June  14  119 

Bryant,  Harold  Child Apr.  19  42 

Bryce,  Viscount June  14  26 

Burke,  Thomas May  10  42 

Jime  14  28 

Burleson,  A.  S Apr.   19  14 

May  10  16 

BurreU,  David  James Apr.  19  31 

Burroughs,  John June  21  28 

Bush,  Superintendent May  17  121 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray May  10  30 

May  24  91 

Butler,  V.  K.,  Jr May  24  58 

Bye,  George  T May  24  99 

June  28  28 
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C.  F.  S May  10  42 

Canfield,  James  H Apr.     5  46 

"  48 

Cameron,  A.  D Apr.  19  117 

Camj)bcll,  Harry May  24  25 

Campbell,  W.  W June    7  30 

Capper,  Senator  Arthur June  14  17 

Carlisle,  Pearl June  21  10 

Carney,  John  L May  24  45 
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Carranza,  Venustiano May  10  1 12 

"                     June  14  85 

Carrons,  Robert  M Apr.   12  121 

Carroll,  II.  K May  31  37 

Carter,  Cull(>n  T Apr.   19  31 

Caswell,  Wilbur  L May  24  32 

Cates,  Dudley May  31  19 

Catt,  Carrie  Chapman June  21  16 

Cavell,  Kdith Apr.  2(5  41 

Cecehi,  Eniilio May    3  '  30 

Chaloupka,  Frank Apr.  2(5  5(5 

Chaplin,  Charles May    3  80 

Chapman,  John  Jay May    3  44 

May  17  125 

June  21  38 

Chase,  Joseph  Cummings Apr.   19  113 

Chcnery,  William  L Apr.   19  15 

"  Hi 

Chesterton,  (1.  K Apr.  2(5  31 

Clark,  Harlow  C May  17  132 

Clarke,  John  M June    7  30 

Clarke,  S.  W lune  14  106 

Claviesz,  Emil Apr.     5  78 

Clay,  Albert  T June  28  42 

Cleator,  Alice  Jean Apr.   12  46 

Clemenceau,  Georges Apr.  19  28 

June  21  42 

Clemens,  Samuel  L Apr.  19  38 

Cohalan,  Daniel  F May  10  18 

Cohen,  Max Apr.     5  24 

Cole,  (k'orgo  N Apr.     5  27 

Collier,  John May  10  34 

Collins,  Cuthbert Apr.   19  37 

Conklin,  Edmund  S Apr.  19  55 

Conkling,  Grace  Hazard May  24  36 

June  14  36 

Cooper,  David  R June  21  55 

Coppicters,  Senator June    7  27 

Corbin,  John May  10  28 

Coriat,  I.  H Apr.   12  66 

Cox,  Kenyon Apr.     5  30 

Craig,  Charles  D May  10  66 

Cram,  Ralph  Adams Apr.     5  36 

Crammond,  Edgar May    3  146 

Crane,  Frank June  28  91 

Crane,  Verner  W May  17  82 

Creel,  George Apr.  26  69 

Crowley,  Stacia June  21  38 

Cunliffe,  John  W May  17  44 

Cunhffe-Owen,  Frederick May  10  114 

Curtis,  Heber June  21  26 
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Dana,  Samuel  T Apr.  26  118 
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D'Annunzio,  Gabriele May  24  26 

David,  Evan  J May  31  13 

Davis,  Christine  Kerr. May  24  36 

Dean,  Bashford May  31  30 

De  Booy,  Theodore. June    7  124 

De  la  Pradelle,  Professor Apr.  26  17 

Delacroix,  Premier May  17  21 

DeLue,  W^illard  F May  17  74 

Dernburg,  Bernhard May    3  28 

May  17  22 

Des  Vignes- Rouges,  Jean May  10  80 

Detchon,  Benjamin  C Apr.     5  80 

Deutsch,  Babette June  28  38 

Dewey,  Bradley Apr.     5  26 

Dey,  Charles  M May    3  117 
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Ditmars,  Raymond  L May  17  64 
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Eddington,  A.  S June    7  127 
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Edgett,  E.  F May    3  39 
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Edmonds,  Richard  H Apr.   19  13 

Edworthy,  U.  C May  10  101 

Egaii,  Maurice  I'Vancis May  31  41 

l<:idre(lge,  Arthur  Ci June  28  95 

Elliott,  Ralph  W June    7  32 

Ellis,  William  T May    3  21 

May  10  5S 

"                Tune    7  71 

June  28  50 

Erzberger,  Mathias May  17  11 

"  15 

Europe,  James  Ree.se Apr.  26  28 

Eyre,  Lincoln hine  14  98 

1'' 

Fawc(<tt,  Waldon May  31  20 

Fayant,  Frank  H Ai)r.   19  140 

May  10  147 

Featherman,  Irving  A May  10  66 

Fedon^henko,  Madame June  28  62 

Fernandez-Florez,  Wenceslac. .  .Apr.  2(5  20 

Fcrrero,  (iuglielmo Apr.   19  19 

Ferril,  Thomas  Ilornsby May  24  36 

June  28  38 

Ficke,  Arthur  Davison June  28  38 

Fink,  Reuben May  17  33 

Finley,  John  H June  14  30 

Fletcher,  Senator  Duncan  U.  .  .  .June    7  40 

....June  21  14 

Foch,  Marshal  Ferdinand June    7  65 

Ford,  Henry May  17  24 

Foulkes,  William  H June  28  91 

Foy,  P.  Q June  28  11 

France,  Anatole June  28  44 

Francis,  Supt.  J.  N May  17  36 

Frary,  Donald  Paige Apr.     5  44 

Freyman,  B May  10  42 

FuUerton,  Edith  Loring May    3  48 

G 

Gager,  C.  Stuart May  17  127 

Galsworthy,  John June  14  3(5. 

Gardener,  James  C May  24  94 

Garland,  Hamhn Apr.  12  28 

Gaultier,  Paul May  24  23 

Gauvain.  Auguste May  17  20 

George,  W.  L May    3  39 

Gibbs,  Phihp June  14  39 

GiUette,  Halbert  P May  10  120 

Gilliland,  Captain Apr.  26  84 

Glaenzer,  Richard  B June  16  48 

Glass,  Everett June  28  48 

Ghdden,  Charles  J May  17  27 

Godoy,  Mercede>s June  14  54 

Gomez-Carillo,  E Apr.     5  25 

Gompers,  Samuel May  17  40 

May  24  13 

"                June  21  11 

"                June  28  12 

Gondiss,  Alverta  M May  10  27 

Goodwin,  Ernest Apr.   19  42 

Gore,  Bishop  Charles May    3  39 

Gorski,  W.  O June    7  21 

Gothein,  Professor June  28  20 

Goto,  Baron  Shimpei May  17  17 

Goulder,  Grace June  21  24 

Gourko,  Basil Apr.     5  43 

Graham,  A.  W May    3  117 

Graham,  Benjamin June    7  141 

Grasty,  Charles  H May    3  20 

Gray,  Louis  H May  17  43 

Gray,  W.  M May  31  32 

Green,  Martin June  21  50 

Greenway,  Lieut.-Col.  John  C   May    3  112 

Griffith,  C.  H May  24  61 

Griggs,  Robert  F Apr.     5  29 

Grinnell,  Joseph Apr.  19  42 

Guard,  W.  J Apr.  12  84 

Guercken,  P.  L May  10  57 

Guthrie,  W' iUiam  D June  28  33 

H 

Hadley,  Arthur  T June  28  30 

Haig,  Sir  Douglas June    7  46 

48 

Halden,  Mrs.  D.  E May  17  52 

Hall,  Amanda  B June  14  36 

Halland,  Arthur June  21  85 

Hampson,  J.  M.  C June  21  31 


Date     Pane 

lannah,  Edward  1 May  31  18 

laiison,  Harry May    3  94 

lard,  Williani May  10  17 

lardcn,  Maximilian Apr.     5  22 

larris,  Henry  H June  14  90 

larris,  Joel  Chandler Apr.   19  38 

larris,  Julia  Collier Apr.   19  38 

larris,  Saul  A May  10  (56 

larrisoii,  I'rancis  Burton Apr.  19  9 

larte,  Bret May  17  68 

Listings,  James May  17  43 

lawley,  Alan  R May  31  13 

lay,  1'liomas  Robson May  24  122 

layes,  Patrick  J Jiine  28  33 

laywanl.  Col.  William  D Apr.     5  48 

May  10  (53 

Icnchcl,  Sigisiriuiid May  24  15 

Icndcrsoii,  Alice  P Apr.    19  43 

Icndcrson,  W.J May  24  46 

Icnnan,  E June  28  44 

less,  Isaac  E Apr.   19  104 

libben,  John  (Jrier June  28  30 

lickok,  (juy  (J June    7  93 

lickson,  James  Moore June  21  32 

liggins,  Frank  il June  21  70 

liggin.s,  Violet  Moore May  17  30 

liU,  E.  J May  31  42 

Hill,  Dr.  H.  W June  28  24 

Hillquit,  Morris June  28  15 

Hillis,  Laurence May    3  18 

Hindman,  W.  W May  31  18 

Hines,  Walker  D May  24  15 

June    7  19 

Hobbs,  William  H May  17  40 

Hoensbroech,  Count May  31  25 

Hoetzsch,  Otto Apr.  12  17 

Hohenzollern,  Wilhelm Apr.  19  67 

"                     Apr.  26  18 

June  21  110 

"Hollander" June    7  27 

Holmes,  John  Haynes May  24  32 

June  14  31 

Holt,  Arthur  E June  28  34 

Holt,  Hamilton May  10  18 

Hoover,  Herbert Apr.  26  14 

May  31  119 

"             June  21  130 

Hopkins,  G.  C Apr.   12  129 

Hoskins,  Capt.  J.  H Apr.     5  86 

Hostelet,  C Apr.  26  41 

House,  Edward  M May  10  85 

Houseman,  Laurence Apr.     5  40 

Houston,  Secretary  D.  F May  31  29 

Howe,  Frederic  C May  24  66 

Howie,  John  McF Apr.  12  113 

Huebner,  Dr Apr.  19  17 

Hughes,  Charles  E Apr.  12  14 

Hughes,  Jack May  24  65 

Huhng,  Frank  E June    7  90 

Hunt,  Frazier, June    7  20 

Hunter,  Francis  T.  .  .  .• Apr.   19  80 

Hurley,  Edward  W. Apr.  19  143 

May    3  23 

Huxley,  Thomas May  24  91 

I 

Iciek,  S.  A Apr.  12  12 

Ingram,  Bishop  A.  F.  W Apr.  19  30 

Irons,  Ernest  E June  21  99 

Isaacs,  Evouard  Victor May    3  107 

Isherwood,  J.  W June  21  15 

Ishii,  Viscount Apr.     5  21 

Issa,  Daoud May.  3  58 

J 

J.  K.  S Apr.     5  33 

J.  L.  R Apr.  19  122 

J.  M.  D June  21  38 

Jackson,  George  R May  24  45 

James,  G.  L.  D June    7  113 

Jardan,  John  Alfred May  10  71 

Jefferson,  Thomas Apr.  19  27 

Jellicoe,  Admiral  Sir  John May    3  46 

Jewell,  Harold May  31  26 

Johnson,  Allen May    3'  48 

Johnson,  Maj.  Benjamin  O June  14  65 

Johnson,  Robert  Underwood. .  .  .May  24  36 

Johnson,  W'ynonah  B June  28  80 

Jones,  Henry  Arthur Apr.  19  29 

Jones,  John  Paul Apr.  19  26 

Jordan,  Kate June  28  44 
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Date     Page 

Jouvenel,  Henry  de Apr.  12  19 

Judelsohn,  Montefiore May  17  32 

K 

Kaempffert,  Waldemar May  31  15 

Kaiser.     See  Hohenzollem. 

Kantor,  J.  R May  31  27 

Karolyi,   Count Apr.     5  18 

Koeduk,  Lee May  31  33 

Kellofifi,  Vernon June    7  22 

Kellv,  t>uperintendent May  17  36 

Kenip,  Alvin  B May  10  64 

Kennan,  George May    3  23 

Kennedy,  John  B May    3  3<S 

Kent,  Rockwell May  31  31 

Kilmer,  Aline May  10  42 

Kindersley,  Guy  M Apr.  12  37 

King,  Congressman  E.  J June  14  16 

Kipling,  Rudvard May  31  34 

"  36 

Kitchen,  Karl  K June  14  53 

Knebelkamp,  William  F Apr.  12  113 

Knipe,  Karl June    7  74 

Koch,  Felix  J June    7  106 

Kockler,  Sergeant May  24  45 

Kohn,  Annette Apr.     5  40 

Koons,  Jack Apr.  12  40 

Kovacevich,  M May  10  68 

Kun,  Bela May  17  19 

Kweetin,  John May  31  40 

L 

L.  H Apr.  26  37 

Ladd,  Anna  Coleman June  21  24 

LaMotte,  Ellen  N ■.  .May  17  101 

Landols,  Edward  D June  21  76 

Langer,  William  L June  14  66 

Lansing,  Secretary  Robert May  10  86 

Larnaud,  Dean Apr.  26  17 

Lathrop,  Julia  C June  21  103 

Lawrence,  David June  21  12 

"                June  28  13 

Lecomte,  Georges June  21  42 

Lefranc,  Abel May  10  31. 

LeGoffic,  Charles June  21  30 

Leighton,  Alan Apr.  26  126 

Lemordant,  Lieutenant June  21  30 

"                                            "  93 

Leontieff,  Mr Apr.  12  10 

Levine,  Isaac  Don May  10  37 

Lewis,  Isabel  M May  24  113 

Lincoln,  G.  Gould Apr.  19  13 

June    7  98 

Lindsay,  David May  31  14 

Lindsay,  Judge  Ben  B Apr.  19  31 

Lippitt,  Louisa  C May  10  117 

Little,  Richard  Henry May  17  80 

June    7  101 

Lockett,  A May  17  60 

Lockley,  Fred Apr.  26  55 

Lodge,  Senator  H.  C May  10  11 

Lodge,  Sir  Oliver lune  14  39 

London,  Bishop  of Apr.   19  30 

Long,  Robert  Crozier Apr.     5  43 

June  14  32 

Lorenz,  Hans May  31  82 

Lowrey,  Perrin  H Apr.  26  38 

Ludendorff,  Gen.  Erich Jime  21  20 

Luhn,  Harrison  J Apr.  26  98 

Lulham,  Habberton May  31  42 

Luther,  F.  S Apr.   19  127 

Lynch,  Frederick Apr.  12  30 

M 

McAlmon,  Rooert  M Apr.     5  40 

McAndrcw,  William May  17  36 

Mcliride,  Henry May  31  31 

McGraw,  John'j May  10  96 

McGuane,  James  A Apr.   12  114 

McLanahan,  Capt.  Alex.  H Apr.  26  50 

McMaster,  John  Bach May  17  44 

McNairn,  William  Harvey June  14  114 

McNamara,  J.  J Apr.  12  25 

McPhail,  Lindsay May  24  40 

MacAdam,  George Apr.     5  46 

MacArthur,  John  S hme    7  119 

MacCarthv,  Desmond hme  28  28 

MacDonald,  Carlisle May    3  21 

MacDonald,  EUzabeth  R lune  14  36 

Macdonald,  J.  Ramsay Apr.     5  90 

MacGrath,  Justin June  28  78 


MacMillan,  Duncan May    3  118 

MacMullen,  Robert  B June  14  66 

Main,  G.  H.  T May  17  32 

Mallet erre.  General Mav    3  27 

Mallock,  G.  R May    3  37 

June  28  28 

Malone,  Gen.  P.  B May  17  70 

Mandejano,  Graciela May  31  26 

Manning,  \'an  H May  24  23 

Manning,  William  S Apr.     5  40 

Mapi)in,  Harvey  C June  21  82 

Marbury,  Ehzabeth June  21  82 

March,  Gen.  Peyton  C June    7  46 

Marchand,  General Apr.  19  83 

Markham,  f><lwin Apr.  12  37 

Marks,  Marcus  M June  14  16 

Marsh,  D.  S Apr.  12  114 

Martens,  Ludwig  C.  A.  K May  17  62 

June  14  11 

Marvin,  Donald  M Apr.  12  56 

Mason,  Walt Apr.  12  107 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee June  21  29 

May,  Mark  M Apr.     5  69 

Maynard,  Theodore Apr.  26  38 

Meighen,  Arthur June  14  18 

Melendez,  Carlos May    3  27 

Meneelv,  Col.  Clinton  H Apr.  12  96 

Meras,  "Maj.  A.  7\ May  17  121 

Merrill,  Rexford June    7  37 

Merrill,  William  Pierson Apr.  19  31 

Millard,  Bailey Apr.  26  27 

Miller,  E.  R Mav  10  25 

Miller,  G.  A May    3  32 

Miller,  J.  Corson Apr.     5  40 

Milligan,  J.  Lewis June    7  44 

Milne,  James May  31  34 

Mitchell,  John June  28  12 

Modigliani,  Signer -Apr.  26  27 

Moody,  John June  21  126 

Moore,  Fred  R June  28  12 

Moore,  Frederick May  31  ■  21 

Mopps,  J May  24  36 

Morgan,  John May  24  62 

Morley,  Christopher June    7  44 

Morrison,  Frank June  14  10 

Morse,  W.  H May  24  31 

Morsell,  Mary Apr.  19  37 

Morton,  David June    7  44 

Moulton,  Robert Apr.  19  24 

Mowrer,  Paul  Scott Apr.  12  11 

Murray,  Thomas  J Apr.  26  39 

N 

Nemey,  George  E May  10  119 

Neville,  Jack May  10  111 

June  14  82 

Nevins,  Allan May    3  23 

Nichols,  Robert Apr.  19  93 

North,  Frank  Mason June  28  32 

"  91 

Northcliffe,  Lord June  28  15 

Noske,  Gustave May  24  9 

Nott,  Judge  Charles  C June  14  9 

Nuorteva,  Mr May  17  60 

Nutting,  William  W May  17  23 

O 

Oakley,  R.  A Apr.  12  129 

Obregon,  General June  28  14 

O'Conor,  Norreys  Jephson May  31  42 

Orlando,  Vittorio May  10  20 

( )rt  tjnger,  E.  M May  24  29 

Osborn,  Henry  Fairfield May  17  125 

O.sterberg,  John Apr.  26  93 

Oulahan,  Richard  V Apr.  26  11 

May    3  20 

"                  May  31  20 

P 

Pack,  Charles  Lathrop May    3  48 

Paderewska,  Helena May  17  29 

Paderewski,  Ignace Apr.  12  12 

June    7  28 

Palmer,  A.  Mitchell Ivme  14  9 

Palmer,  Andrew  H Apr.  19  21 

Palmer,  Col.  Frederick May  17  6S 

June    7  48 

Palmer,  Lew  R Apr.  26  21 

Parsons,  Floyd  W Apr.   12  21 

Patten,  Robert  W June  28  91 

Patton,  Julia May    3  48 


Patullo,  George June  14  45 

Pearson,  Sir  Arthur May    3  31 

Peek,  George  N May  24  15 

Perkms,  George  W May  24  30 

Perry,  Robert  H May  10  64 

Pershing,  Gen.  John  J Apr.     5  48 

Apr.  19  116 

May  17  70 

"  113 

June    7  48 

"                    June  21  42 

"Pertinax" May  10  21 

Pctain,  Marshal  H.  P Apr.  19  86 

Phelan,  Thomas  A Apr.  12  115 

Philipson,  Rabbi  David June  14  30 

PhiUips,  Supt.  J.  H May  17  119 

Pichon,  Stephen May    3  25 

Pindar,  George Apr.  19  22 

Pinochet,  Tancredo May  31  59 

June  14  59 

Piper,  Edwin  Ford Apr.  12  38 

Pope  Benedict  XV June  21  34 

Popovitch,  Dr.  L Apr.     5  23 

Powell,  E.  Alexander May  24  54 

Praeger,  Otto June  28  26 

Price,  Clair June  14  78 

Prince,  G.  Ward June    7  65 

Probert,  Frank  H June    7  119 

Proctor,  A.  Phimister Apr.  26  55 

Pryor,  Roger  Atkinson Apr.     5  71 

Putnam,  Frank Apr.  19  14 

Q 

Quezon,  Manuel  L Apr.  19  10 

"  11 

Quinn,  Roderic June  14  36 

R 

Rabe,  Glen June    7  76 

Randall,  Congressman  C.  H .  .  .  .  May  31  18 

Rathenau,  ^^'alter May  17  22 

Rattray,  Gordon May  24  51 

Rea,  Alick May  24  52 

Read,  Lieut.-Com.  A.  C June  21  50 

Reece,  Robert  H June  14  62 

Reed,  John May    3  51 

Reid,  Douglass Apr.  26  121 

Renner,  Karl June  14  13 

Reynolds,  Charles  Lee Mav  31  38 

Reynolds,  AA.  W Apr.  19  127 

Rhee,  Synghan May  10  33 

Rhodes,  L.  B June    7  33 

Rice,  Cale  Young May  31  42 

Rickenhacker,  Capt.  E.  V Apr.     5  64 

Jime21  61 

Roberts,  Mary  Fanton June  21  30 

Robertson,  G.  Grant June  28  42 

Robins,  Raymond Apr.  12  10 

Robinson,  Corinne  Roosevelt.. .  .May  17  39 

Rogers,  Sherman June  14  11 

Rogers,  Warren  O June  28  23 

Rood,  Henry May    3  18 

Roosevelt,  F.  W May  17  70 

Roosevelt,  Theodore Apr.  19  38 

Root,  Ehhu Apr.  12  15 

Rose,  Capt.  Hans June    7  101 

Rubinow,  I.  M June  21  94 

Rusk,  Rogers  D May  24  24 

Russell,  Charles  Edward June  21  11 

Ryan,  Michael  J June    7  25 

S 

Sargent,  Capt.  J.  A Apr.     5  78 

Saunders,  Sarah  Rut  ledge May  24  82 

Sausser,  J.  E Apr.     5  83 

Scheidemann,  Philipp Apr.  12  17 

May  24  9 

Schiemann,  Theodor May  31  25 

Schlinz,  Albert Apr.   12  116 

Schmit  z,  E.  Robert June    7  36 

Schroeder,  Maj.  R.  W June  14  81 

Scollard,  Chnton Apr.     5  40 

May  17  39 

"                 May  31  42 

S(H>lve,  Set  h  H June  28  51 

Seibold,  Louis June  28  17 

Seitz,  Karl June  14  13 

Selbie,  John  A May  17  43 

Senior,  Harry Apr.  12  126 

Sennet  t.  Mack June  14  64 

Seymour,  Charles Apr.     5  44 
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Date 

Seymour,  H.  L Juno    7 

Shackleton,  Robert A.\n\  19 

Shelford,  V.  E May  10 

Shenehon,  Francis  C June  21 

Shepherd,  William  G lune    7 

"  lune  14 

"  June  21 

It  >< 

Shepstone,  Harold  J May    3 

Sherman,  CJen.  W.  T May  17 

Shillito,  E.  II Apr.   19 

Shultz,  P.  David June  28 

Simonds,  Frank  H Apr.     5 

Apr.  12 

Simpson,  William  H June  14 

Sims,  Wallace  S June    7 

Sitzbacher,  Paul Apr.  12 

Skerrett,  Robert  C Apr.  12 

Skinner,  Constance  Lindsay June  28 

Sniith,  A.  L.,  Master  of  Baliol.. .  June  28 

Smith,  Frank May  17 

Smulski,  John  F June    7 

Smykowski,  Bronislaw  L June  28 

Snowden,  E.  N May  24 

Sparrow,  Walter  Shaw May    3 

Spaulding,  Alice  Howard May  17 

Stanard,  Mary  Newton June  28 

Stanton,  W.  L lime    7 

Stefansson,  Vilhjalmur June    7 

June  21 

Stelzle,  Charles Apr.  12 

Stephens,  WiUiam  V.  V June    7 

June  28 

Stephenson,  J.  Newell June  14 

Stevenson,  Frederick  Boyd Apr.     5 

Stevick,  Mary  Ellen Apr.  26 

Stewart,  H.  W Apr.  19 

Stockbridge,  Frank  P Apr.     5 

Stoica,  Vasile Apr.  12 

Stokes,  Harold  Phelps May    3 

Stone,  Melville  E June  28 

Storer,  Tracy  Irvin Apr.  19 

Straton,  John  Roach June    7 

Straus,  Oscar  S June  21 

Strauss,  Joseph  B May  10 

Strauss,  Richard June    7 

Strunsky,  Simeon Apr.     5 

May    3 


PaKo 

112 
40 

117 

115 
20 

111 
40 
4S 

128 
68 
37 
26 
17 
9 
36 
74 
18 

129 
38 
30 
25 
22 
22 

116 
34 

118 
72 

110 
78 

115 
32 
44 
38 
93 

144 

101 
37 
33 
34 
18 
21 
31 
42 
34 
11 
26 
35 
62 

102 


Date     Page 

Stuart,  Murid May  31  42 

SukhomlinoiT,  (Jeneral Apr.  26  48 

Sullivan,  John  W.N May  17  25 

Sullivan,  Sergeant Apr.     5  80 

Sununerall,  Maj.-Cen.  C.  P June  14  45 

Sumner,  K.  11 June  21  25 

Swift,  Linton  B Apr.  26  94 

Swope,  Herbert  B Apr.  12  9 

"Syd.  C." Apr.  26  3() 

T 

Taft,  William  Howard June  21  10 

Taussig,  (lapt.  J.  K May  17  .52 

Taylor,  Albert  Pierce June  28  66 

Telford,  I''red Apr.  26  24 

Thomas,  Edith  M June;    7  44 

Thomas,  Jerome June    7  54 

Thomas,  Percy June  21  17 

Thompson,  C.  S May    3  117 

Thompson,  William  Boyce Apr.  12  28 

Thornton,  Sir  Henry June    7  116 

Tingley,  Richard  Hoadlcy May  17  132 

Tobenkin,  Ehas May  17  28 

June    7  21 

Towse,  J.  Ranken May  10  28 

Tracy,  Virginia June  14  28 

Tresher,  R.  E May  10  25 

Trigg,  Ernest  T May  24  45 

Twain,  Mark Apr.  19  38 

U 

Uhn,  Aaron  Hardy May  10  122 

Usher,  Admiral  N.  R Apr.  19  44 

V  

Vaida-Voevod,  Mr.  de May  17  19 

Vanderlip,  Frank  A May  31  117 

June    7  134 

Van  Zile,  Edward  S Apr.  26  36 

Verrill,  A.  Hyatt Apr.     5  114 

Viall,  Ethan May  31  106 

Victor,  Charles June  14  59 

Vila,  J.  M.  Vargas June  14  59 

Villard,  Oswald  Garrison May  24  9 

Vorse,  Mary  Heaton May  31  46 

W 

Walcutt,  Charles  C,  Jr June  28  78 


Date 

Walling,  William  English May  31 

Ward,  ( ieorge  W Apr.   19 

Wa.se(la,  I'^isaku May    3 

Washington,  George A[)r.   19 

Watson,  I'aul  H ,.  .May  10 

Wliit.e  I'lsther June  14 

White,  Henry May  10 

White,  James  E June  28 

White,  William  Allen Apr.  26 

Whitehorne,  lOarl  E Apr.   12 

Whiting,  Wendell  M June    7 

Whit  lock.  Brand June  28 

Wigmore,  R.  J Apr.  12 

Wilcox,  Ella  Wlieeler May  31 

Wilden-Hart,  B.  J June    7 

Wiley,  Harvey  W Apr.  12 

"  June    7 

Wilhelm,  Kaiser.     See  Hohcnzollern 

Williams,  Harold Apr.   12 

Williams,  Jo.seph Apr.   12 

Williams,  i'ii'rce Apr.   12 

Wilson,  Secretary  W.  B June  28 

Wilson,  Woodrow Apr.  12 

Apr.  19 

May    3 

(I  i( 

"  '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.May  24 

"  May  31 
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The  Sheaff er  Pen 
for  writing  men 

is  first  and  most  or  all,  a  perfect  writing  instrument. 
It  always  writes  all  ways,  at  all  angles,  all  places,  all 
times.    It  does  not  blot,  blob,  splutter,  stutter  or  skip. 

It  writes  with  a  facile  willingness  distinctive  to  the 
SheafFer.  A  touch  and  it's  going — smoothly — flexibly 
— fluently.  It  catches  the  idea — and  records  it — pronto! 

The  SheafFer  special  features  are:  the  Sheafler  lever' 
filler  which  really ^lls  the  ink  reservoir  full — ^jifly 'quick; 
the  SheafFer  leak'tight  vacuum  cap  that  keeps  the  point 
always  moist;  the  Sheafler  one-piece  iridium  tip — for 
smoothness — and  the  Sheajfer  Pen  always  writes  all  ways. 

W.  A.  SHEAFFER   PEN   COMPANY 

134  Sheaffer  Building,  Fort  Madison,   Iowa 
SERVICE  STATIONS 
New  York  City,  203  Broadway  Kansas  City,  Gateway  Station 

Chicago,  504  Consumers  Building  San  Francisco,  Monadnock  Building 


» rt-  wf  „'^.-L^^ 


CT^HE  pen  on  the  desk  " 
'-'  No.  5,  price,  with  clip, 
$5.25,  a  stsle  that  men  are 
strong  for.  Dainty  styles 
for  dainty  women,  too. 

Other  styles  $2.75  and^  up 
with  clip  cap.  Sold  by  good 
dealers  everywhere. 


Sheaff er's  SHARP- 
POINT  Pencil  '33 
good  as  the  pen."  The 
new  idea  pencil.  Handi- 
est, handsomest,  simplest 
of  all.  $1.00  and  up  with 
clip. 

Style  illustrated  is  A.  B. 
Price,  silver  filled,  $1.50. 

Plain  Sterling  Silver. 
Style  B-D.     Price  $2.50. 

Plain  gold  filled,  Style  C- 
A.  Price  $3.00. 
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Residence,    Royal    Oak, 
Mich.  Owner,  Mr.  Symes. 
Architect,  C.   H.   Bennett. 
Contractor,  Lou.  Campbell.  Bish- 
opric Board  used. 


T\ISHOPRIC BOARD  isacombi- 

g^  nation  of  creosoted  heavy  wood 
strips  imbedded  in  tough  Asphalt 
Mastic  on  a  background  of  sized  fibre- 
board.  The  dovetailed  wood  strips  are 
"keyed''  to  lock  the  stucco  in  forever.  As- 
phalt Mastic  is  a  wonderful  preservative 
and  is  moisture  proof  and  fire-resisting. 
The  sized  fibreboard  keeps  out  heat  and 
cold  and  deadens  sound.  The  creosote 
protects  the  wood  strips  against  shrink- 
ing, swelling,  warping  and  weather 
change. 


Beautiful  Stuccotlblls 

■■■" -*■■* ■" '' -" — '-■- - ' 

t/iat permanently  ^^fthsiancl 
extremes  of  temperature, 
Afgfh  ii>jncls  and dr/m^ ra//\^ 

WALLS  that  endure,  -without  sagging,  crum- 
bling or  cracking,  are  secured  by  using  Bishopric 
Board  as  a  Stucco  background.  Bishopric 
Board  holds  the  Stucco  permanently  in  a  vise-like  grip 
because  of  its  dovetailed  key;  its  preservation  against 
all  destructive  elements;  its  doubly  secure  nailing  to 
the  building  and  because  it  cannot  deteriorate  and 
break  away  from  its  fastenings.  Thus,  costly  repairs 
to  Stucco  work  are  eliminated. 

Bishopric  Board  is  at  once  the  most  economical  and 
dependable  Stucco  background.  You  save  about  25 
per  cent  by  its  use  and  get  as  much  actual  security  as 
if  you  bought  the  most  expensive  background  produced. 
A  cool-in-summer,  cozy-in-winter  home,  costing  the 
least  for  heating  is  assured  by  using  Bishopric  Board. 
A  sound-free,  splendidly  insulated,  damp-proof  home  of 
lasting  attractiveness. 

Used  on  interior  walls  it  saves  plaster,  time  and  labor 
and   gives   unmatchable    insula- 
tion. Bishopric  Sheathmg! 
per  cent  as  compared 
with  %-inch  wood 
sheathing.     Makes    a 
damp-proof,    sound- 
proof wall. 


_ 


I nour  book. '"Built  on  the  Wis- 
dom of  Ages,"  Architects,  En- 
gineers. Guilders  and  Home 
Owners  tell hoW  loelt  "Bishopric 
"Board  has  met  all  require= 
ments  of  modern  construction. 
Gives  ideal  Stucco  mixture. 
Write  for  book  and  a  sample 
of  Bishopric  Board. 

The  Bishopric  Mfg.  Co. 

327  Este  Ave.,  Ciocinnati,  Ohio 
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Western 


jf  *  Think  of  an  army 
*  of  50,000  men  and 

Bi^  Dl^AhlAm  women,  differing 
WmW^    rm  m^a#i^lll  greatly  in  ability, 

adaptability  and  previous  training — remember 
that  all  of  them  were  self-supporting  wage-earners, 
who  could  not  afford  to  let  anything  interfere  with 
their  regular  occupations— consider  that  it  was 
their  employer's  desire  to  make  intensive  training 
practical  for  all,  without  lessening  their  present 
efficiency — and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  com- 
plex employe-training  problem  that  confronted  the 
WESTERN  UNION  when  it  undertook  to  make  it 
possible  for  any  of  its  50,000  employes  to  acquire 
a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  their  work. 


How  if  was  ^s  WESTERN  UNION  found 

that  there  were  no  courses 
^|^l^i#A#l  covering  completely  and  thor- 
^^  oughly  the  highly  specialized 

telegraph  bus'ness,  it  had  special  texts  written  by 
its  own  experts,  who  thus  became  the  personal 
instructors  of  its  employes.  After  careful  inquiry, 
the  Company  decided  that  the  correspondence 
instruction  method  would  give  all  employes  an 
equal  opportunity,  while  its  flexibility  would  meet 
any  individual  needs  and  circumstances.  And 
finally  WESTERN  UNION  arranged  to  loan  the 
price  of  the  Course  to  deserving  employes  who 
might  be  unable  to  meet  even  the  moderate  fee 
asked  fontraining. 


The  actual  conduct  of  courses  and  instruction  was  entrusted  to  the  American 
School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  whose  Educational  Charter  and  22  years' 
successful  experience  eminently  fitted  it  to  carry  out  WESTERN  UNION'S 
plans    to   make   special   training  possible     to    any    of    its    50,000    employees. 

Don't  Dod^e  Promotion 

Whatever  occupation  you  would  prefer  to  follow  you  can't  dodge  the  fact  that  you're  dodging  promotion 
— dodging  the  job  ahead,  with  its  guarantee  of  better  pay — so  long,  as  you  refuse  to  train  yourself  thor- 
oughly for  the  work  you  want  to  do.  The  man  or  woman  with  training  is  bound  to  succeed — for  trained 
workers  are  the  scarcest  commodity  in  industry.  A  glance  at  the  "  Help  Wanted  "  columns  of  your 
daily  paper — a  question  put  to  your  boss — will  quickly  prove  this.  The  American  School  can  properly 
develop    your    natural    ability — make    you    a    thoroughly 

skilled  worker.     A  small  part  of  your  spare  time — some  of      IHA   NCR  I  CAN    ^CIIIOOL 
the  hours  you  now  waste — invested  in  systematic  study  will     JB^  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

soon  fit  you  for  the  position,  and  pay,  you  want. 

Hake  This  Test 

We  will  train  you  on  a  make-good  basis — allow  you  to  test 
out  the  practical  value  of  any  Course  by  covering  the  first 
ten  textbooks  without  risking  one  cent.  This  means  that  if 
you're  not  satisfied  with  your  progress — if  you  find  you're 
not  getting  money-earning  trainins;  from  the  course — we'll 
refund  every  cent  you  paid  us.  Full  satisfaction  or  your 
money  back  is  the  only  basis  on  which  we  accept  students. 
If  the  fairness  of  this  offer  appeals  to  you — as  it  has  to 
thousands — check  and  mail  the  Coupon  for  Free  Bulletin. 
You  assume  no  obligation. 


Dept.  C2404 


CHICAGO.  U. 


Flense  send  me  booklet  and  tell  me  how 
I  can  fit  myself  for  the  position  marked  X: 


Western  Union  Courses 
Telephone  Engineer 
Draftsman  and  Designer 
Automobile  Engineer 
Automobile  Repairman 
Airplane  Mechanic 
High  School  Graduate 
Fire  Insurance  Expert 
Sanitary  Engineer 
Heating  and  Ventilating 

Engineer 
Master  Plumber 
Civil  Engineer 
Structural  Engineer 
.Mechanical  Engineer 
.Shop  Superintendent 


..Steam  Engineer 

..Lawyer 

.Business  Manager 

..Cert.  Public  Accountant 

.  Accountant  and  Auditor 

..Bookkeeper 

.Stenographer 

..Gen'l  Education  Course 

..Com.  School  Branches 

..Electrical  Engir  eer 

..Electric  Light  a<i  ;  Power 

Siiperintender  t 
..Hvdroelectric  Engineer 
..Wireless  Operator 
..Architect 
..Building  Contractor 
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I  CAMP,  SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  DIRECTORY  I 


^1 


Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  special  educational  advantages  for  their  sons  or  daughters  will  find  on-  the 
following  pages  a  comprehensive  selection  of  the  best  American  Camps,  Private  Schools  and  Colleges.  Our  readers 
are  invited  to  correspond  w^ith  the  schools  in  which  they  are  interested.  The  School  Department  w^ill  continue 
to  act  during  1919  as  it  has  for  the  past  nine  years,  in  the  interests  of  pupils,  parents  and  schools.  We  will 
gladly  ans>ver  any  particular  inquiry  and,  if  given  full  information,  w^ill  make  definite  recommendation. 


m 
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CAMPS     AND     SUMMER     SCHOOLS 


I  ■  ^  !oMt*^NG  CAMP NAVAL  TRa,,^-  , 

y^-XpS^^^^  ONtAKECHAMPLAIN.N.Y.  ^^Uj.^ 

Post  War  Courses.  Technicil. 
Academic.   College  Entrance  and  Make-up  Studies. 

riiysical  and  mental  improvement  combined  with  a  corking  good  ti  iie 
is  what  Junior  Plattshurg  offers    in    its   summer   vacation   training 
camp.     Military  and  Naval  training  to  give  depth  of  chest  and 
breadth  of  shoulder,  to  teach    alertness,  _  accuracy,  promptness, 
and  leadership.    Academic  and  college  entrance 
courses  to  fit  a  boy  for  college  requirements. 
Technical  courses  taught  by  men  of  wide  ex- 
perience, give  a  thorough  grounding  in  these 
subjects  and  help  to  fill  an  immediate  need 
for  young  men  technically  trained.     A  boy 
leaves  Junior  Plattsburg  broader  than  when 
he  arrived,  with  a  suppleness  of  muscle,  a  clear- 
ness of  eye  that  denotes  perfect  health,  and  with 
the  memory  of  a  summer  profitably  spent  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Aviation 

Thorough  training  in  ground  work.  Instruction  in  aerial  observation, 

theory  of  fljdng,  map  making,  photography.   During  flights,  the  plane 

is  at  all  times  under  the  control  of  the  pilot  who  is  a  licensed  naval  or 

military  aviator  of  experience.  The  student  is  the  observer.  As  dual 

control  machines  are  used,  he  also  has  the  opportunity  of  actually 

handling  the  machinery,  but  does  not  control  the  plane. 


\ 
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,  Naval«  Cavalry  and  Infantry 

are  other  branches  to  choose  from.    A  diversified  program  of 
athletics  offers  unlimited  opportunities  for  enjoyment.  Canoe- 
ing, rowing,  sailing,  motor  boatmg,  swimming.  Baseball,  bas- 
ket ball,  riding,  fishing,  tennis,  fencing,  boxing.    Polo  for 
•i       those  wishing  it,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  James  C. 
\       Coolcy,  manager  of  the  Meadowbrook  and  Aiken  Polo 
Clubs.  The  camp  opens  July  i,  closes  August  28.  Eight 
weeks.   ^Maintenance  and  training,  includ- 
ing technical  coiurse,  $300.      Motion  pic- 
tures showing  training 
_acti\ities  of  over  800 
in  the  two  igi8  camps 
will  be  exhibited  daily 
at  address  below. 
For  details  address 

Executive   Secretairy, 

9  E.  45th  St., 
New  York  City 


i: 
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Repton 

j^aval     Gimp 

On  Lake  Champlain,  N.   Y. 

Splendid  chance  for  boys  to  learn  real 
naval  life  under  naval  officers  who  have 
seen  sen-ice.  Navi  gation.  Chart  Work, 
Sounding,  Signalling,  Wireless,  Surveying, 
Handling  of  Boats  under  Oars,  Sail  and 
Motor  Power,  Seamanship,  Rifle,  Engines 
and  Machine  Gun,  Target  Practice,  Drill- 
ing, Landing  Parties,  Agriculture,  Lectures 
on  the  Navy,  Astronomy,  Tides,  etc..  Ath- 
letics, Games,  Trips,  Swimming.  New 
Equipment.  All  Cadets  wear  uniform. 
Separate  section  for  small  boys.  Camp  has 
own  farm  for  food  and  milk  supply. 

For  catalog  address 

Capt.  O.  C.  ROACH,  Box  C-8,  Repton  School 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson 

N.  Y. 
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Naval       Cavalry        Woodcraft 

JULY  2nd  TO  AUG,  27th.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  the 
days  at  Culver  are  packed  full  of  exhilarating  and  body 
building  activity.  Three  distinct  schools  furnish  the  boy 
just  the  out-of-(ioor  life  that  most  appeals  to  him.  Naval 
School— minimum  age  14;  tuition  and  board,  $200. 
CavaIry-14,  $225.  Woodcraft- 12.  $200.  Uniforms 
and  equipment,  $56.60  to  $99.15.    Address 


s,^m^: 


A.  y.!' 


DAN  BEARD  WOODCRAFT  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

1 11  ili^rge  of  the  famous  scout  himself.  On  beauti- 
ful i'ennsylvania  mountain  lake.  All  the  outdoor 
;irtivities  that  boys  like.  Helps  build  muscle, 
mind,    morals,    American  manhood.      Address: 

WINTER  QUARTERS 
99  Bowne  Avenue,  Flashing,  L.  I. 


CATSKILLS 

Dr.  Paul  Kyle 


KYLE  CAMP  FOR  BOYS 

Graded  according  to  ages;  6  fci  16.  Model  liiingnlows — no  wet  tents. 
All  land  and  water  sports.  Scout  masters.  An  expenditure  of 
$2."j.nOO  has  turned  this  ideal  Bpot  into  a  Paradise  for  lioys.  Expert 
ph.Tsical  director.     Address 

KYI.E  SCHOOL,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Box  19. 


CAMP  IDLEWILD 


FIRST   THINGS 

Development  of  character. 
Cultivation  of  good  manners. 
Idcalizini!  of  purity  of  mind  and  body. 
Vigilance  for  safety. 


Lake   Winnepesaukee,  N.  H. 
28th    YEAR 

EXPERIENCE    COUNTS 

Twenty-eeven  years  of  camp  life. 

Over  sixteen  hundred  boys  in  carap. 

Not  a  siiiRle  serious!  accident. 

.Sir.  Dick's  pergonal  suiiervision  for  twenty-six  years. 


7  miles  of  lake  shore.    Fleets  of  canoes  and  motor  boats.    Fine,  bin  speed  boat. 
Your  boy  deservet  the  best.      Idlewild  provides  it.      32-page  Illustrated   Descriptive 

Booklet  on  request. 
>HHrei>«     JOHN     M.     DICK.     P.  n..        .144     Exchnno-e     BuilHin*-,     Boston,     Mass. 


CAMP  TERRA  ALTA 

TERRA   ALTA,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Directed  by  the  Commandant,  .-Xsst.  Comdt.  and  .\th. 
Director  of  tlie  Staunton  Military  .Academy. 

(In  Lake  Terra  .Vita,  main  line  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  two  miles 
from  town  and  130  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgh.  2800 
feet  above  sea  level.  Pure  niagnesian  spring  water. 
515.0U0  equipment.  Complete  water  system  shower 
Ijaths.  Natural  gas  lighting.  ,\thletic  and  water  sports. 
Bowling,  billiards.  Military  drills.  Good  fishing.  High 
and  Grammar  school  subjects.    Music. 

June  26  to  .August  21,  S160.  Half  term,  four  weeks,  $85. 
Special  rate  to  band  musicians.    Free  Book. 

Until  June  1st  address  the  Commandant,  Box  17-A, 
Staunton,  Virginia,  .\fter  June  1st,  Camp  Terra 
Alta,  Terra  Alta,  West  Virginia. 


Camp  Kawasawa 


looo  ft.  above  sea  level  on  the  Cumberland 
River  Bluffs.  Tennessee.  4°  ac""  forest 
affords  kind  of  wild  life  red-blooded  boya 
like.  FishiuK.  trapping,  boating.  su;inimmg. 
tennis,  base-ball,  track  work.  etc.  THRli.Ii 
HOURS  EACH  MORNING  DEVOTED 
TO  STUDY  AND  RECITATION.  Mili- 
tarv  department  with  drill  and  target  prac- 
tice under  direction  of  Capt.  Harry  B. 
johnsin.  IT.  S.  A.  .Si7.i;.oo  covers  camp  ex- 
penses inchiding  laundry.  For  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet  address  Box  loo, 
L.  I..  RICE,  Director,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


CAMPS    AND    SUMMER     SCHOOLS 
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SUMMER  CAMP 

the  Miami  Military  Institute 

In  the  woods  on  tlu'  hanks  of  llio  Big  Miami  (.|5  miles 
from  Cincinnati,  I2  from  Dayton)  is  a  Summer  Camp 
where  your  boy  will  have  the  time  of  his  life.  Umlcr 
Institute  management,  with  many  of  rcRular  facility. 

Camp  affords  real  recreation.  cOicient  militaiy  training 
(R.  O.  T.  C.)  under  activ,-  II.  S.  Army  Otlicer  and  tutoring 
in  special  subjects  if  desired. 

Rifle  practice,  hikes,  boating,  fishing,  swimnn'np:.  athlet- 
ics, Ramcs,  movies,  camp  fires,  etc.  Military  Band  a  biLj 
feature.    Catalos.  address 

ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  President 

Box  72 
r  'L      .^-fc^^  jj.  J.    .  Germantown 

'  *  Ohio 


LAUREL  PARK  CAMP 


(near)  Hendersonvllle 
North  Carolina 

Altitude  2S00  ft.  Educational,  athletic.  Electrically  lighted. 
Modern  bath-rooms.  Baseball,  basket-ball,  tennis.  Hikes. 
Telephone  (local  and  long  distance).  Resident  physician. 
Begins  June  30.  8  weeks.  Moderate  price.  For  booklet  and 
particulars,  apply  I.  B.  Brown,  P.M.A.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


CAMP 
ITOSEBO 


MANISTEE   (Lake  Portage)*  MICH.    Under 

the  manag^ement  of  Todd  Seminary  for  Boys* 

Woodstock,    III.    20  acres.     Fishing,    hiking, 

boating,    swimming.      Wonderland    of 

woods  and  water.     Unusual  equipment. 

Reasonable  rates.      Overnight  boat  ride 

(direct    from  Chicago.     Address 

Noble  Hill.  Woodstock,  III. 


Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine 

For  Boys 

Adirondacks.  Separate  Senior  (13-17)  and  Junior  (9-712) 
Camps.    Charges  include  all  R.  R.  fares  and  tutoring. 

0«e  of  the  Oldest  and  Best 

Address    Dr.   C.   A.   ROBINSON,    Principal  Peekskill 
Military  Academy,  Peekskill,  New  York. 


Camp  Veritas  for  Boys  on  Lake  Cbamplain 

16  splendid  bungalows  with  every  convenience.  Assembly 
building,  athletic  fields.  Water  sports,  horseback  riding. 
Tutoring.  Our  aim — strength,  ambition,  manliness.  For  booklet 
address  Joseph  Henry  Sassemo,  A.M.,  Ro^buiy  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

CAMP  WONPOSET 

Bantam  Lake,  Conn. 

A  Camp  for  young  boys  in  the  Berkshires 

100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Everything 
a  boy  can  wish  for.     $25,000  equipment. 

Write  for  Camp  book 

ROBERT  TINDALE,  Box  B,  31  East  71st  St. ,  N.  Y.City 

Winona  Camps  for  Boys 


MOOSE  POND 


Twelfth  Season 


Two  camps  graded  (ages  8  to  i6) 
For   Illustrated   Booklet  address 

C.  E.  COBB,  Denmark  Inn,        15  Main  Street,  Denmark,  Maine 


Ethan  f\\\&t\ 

Training   c::amp 

Combines  a  summer  vacation  in  the  up- 
per readies  of  Lake  Champlain — fishing, 
boating,  canoeing,   liiking.  sports — -with 
Military  and  Physical  Training   by  real 
West  Pointers.    Naval  Training  of  real 
value.      Opportunity  for   tutoring  and 
"Make-Up  Work  "   S225forfiill  terra. 
July  1st  to  Sept.  1-t.  Senior  and  Ju- 
.  nior  Divisions — ages  12  to  19. 
rv-,         ■        Write  for  catalog  No.  55. 
■*     ",  '  .         Ethan  AllenTraining  Camp 
"„,A  Association,  Executive 

"^  and  Recruiting  Office, 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


ELA-WAUKET  CAMPS 


PHPirCliCafc  .. 


■*  .    > 


Aiii«k:ir4iii\i'i^; 


Senior  and  Junior  Camps  for  Girls  (8-20),  Roxbury,  Vt. 


'Midst  the  Green  Hills  far  to  northward, 
'Neath  tlic  pine  trees  on  the  hillside. 
Stands  a  nirls'  camp  Tila-Waiiket, 
Tcla-Wauk't,  Suniim-r  home-land. 
Thence  the  pale-faced  maidens  journey — 
Coming  from  the  far  off  cities, 


Turn  thy  far  unto  the  Northland, 
There  to  spend  the  summer  care-free, 
Bathing  in  the  limpid  wat<  rs, 
Camping  on  the  rugged  mountains. 
Tossing  balls  and  running  races. 
In  the  fields  of  Tela-Wauket. 


A  three  hundred  acre  wonderland  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Famous  for  its  fine 
sad  lie  horse-.  Free  riding,  and  thorough  instruction  in  ho.'sjmanship.  Write  for  a  booklet 
with  the  stories  and  pictures  of  camp  life  at  Tcla-Waukct. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS,  10  Cowdoin  St.,  Cambridge,  Ma«s. 


CAMP    FARWELL   FOR    GIRLS 

In  Pine  Grove  on  mountain  lake.  Bungalows,  recreation 
hall,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  running  water.  Horseback 
riding.  Land  and  water  sports.  Supervision.  Plays,  handi- 
crafts, nature  study.  Until  June  ist  address  Miss  Rosalie 
P.  Sanderlin,  2818  27tli  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
After  June  1st,  Wells  River,  Vermont. 

CAMP   KEN  -  JOCKETEE   FOR  GIRLS 

(Beyond  the  Multitude) 
In  the  green  hills  of  Vermont.    All  outdoor  sports.   Bunga- 
lows.   Senior  and  Junior  Departments.    Address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  JAMES  W.  TYSON,  Jr..         South  Strafford,  Vennonl 

CAMP  WINNESHEWAUKA  ^?k'mo"n? 

In  White  Mountain  region.    Mile  of  lake  shore.    Free  horse- 
back riding,  water  and  field  sports,  handicrafts.    Screened 
bungalows.      Spring  water.       Perfect  sanitation.     Best  of 
everything  for  the  best  girls.     Booklet.     Address 
EARL  0.  BALCH,  Resident  Manager,  Dept.  L,  Lunenbarg,  Vt. 

WYNONA  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS  "^"-Al^S^r 

Saddle  horses.  Golf.  Tennis.  Hiking.  Swimming.  Canoeing. 
Arts  &  Crafts.  Sleeping  bungalows.  Running  water.  Electric 
lights.  Delicious  meals.  Sympathetic  supervision.  Booklet 
The  Secretary, Wynona  Camp,277  Su.Timer  St.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.    Lake  Morey  Club  for  adults — same  management. 

The  Hanoum  Camps  V^'^^^t 

H  ill  Camp  for  girls  under  15— Lake  Camp  for  those  over  15. 
Riding,  swimming,  canoeing,  gypsy  trips.  Our  girls  go 
home  strong  in  body  and  mentally  alert.  Illustrated 
booklet.   Professor  and  iWrs.  Fanisworth,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City 

ALOHA  CAMPS  for  Girls  ta'-H^tift!;  and 

Pike,  N.  H.  3  distinct  camps — ages  7-13,  13-17, 
17-.iO.  Fun.  Frolic,  Friendships.  Sports,  crafts 
and  other  activities.  Vigilance  for  liealth  and 
sifoty.  Illustrated  booklet.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gulick, 
224  Addington  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

PINE    TREE    CAMP    FOR    GIRLS 

On  beantifiil  Naomi  Lake.  2000^ect  abnve  sea,  in  pine- laden  air  of 
Pncoiio  Mountains.  Fliuf  h  urs  frum  New  YtIc  and  Pliiiadelpliia. 
Bungalows  and  tents  on  sunny  hill.  Experienced  councilor":. 
Tennis,  basket-hall,  canoeing,  "hikes"- — all  outdoor  sports.  Handi- 
crafts, gardening.  Red  Cross  wnrk.  Tutoring  if  desired  8tli  Season. 
Miss  Blanche  D.  Price,  404  W.  School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa« 

Camp  Katahdin  for  Boys  ^'^^iM'^L^r' 

Not  just  for  an  outing  but  a  camp  with  ideals.  Real  camp 
life  in  the  woods,  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Maine.  Playing 
and  athletic  fields.  Horseback  riding.  Mountain  trips. 
Log  cabins  and  tents.  Address  George  E.  Pike,  B.S.; 
Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.M.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

SOUTH  POND  CABINS  ^iS^ts'lea^; 

old.  Personal  needs  of  each  boy  studied  and  his  activities 
adapted  to  his  needs.  One  counsellor  to  5  boys.  Scouting, 
drill,  nature  study,  outdoor  sports.  Camp  mother.  I2th 
season.  8  weeks,  $225.  ROLLIN  M.  GALLAGHER,  A.M. 
(Harvard  '06),  Box  s.   Middlesex  School,  Concord,   Mass. 

Camp  Wachusett  i.,t'^sZlm, 

Holderuess,  N.  H.   Seventeenth  season.    7  buildings.   Boating, 
canoeing,  swimming,  iisliing,  water  and  land  sports.     Music, 
games  and  a  good  time  every  night.    Tutoring  if  desired.    No 
tents.    Fisher  huts.    Booklet. 
Rev.  LORIN  WEBSTER,  LH.D.,  HolJemess  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

CAMP  YAPEECHU 

"For  the  Good  of  Your  Boy" 
BUCK  HILL  FALLS,  PA. 

Outdoor  exercise,  good  food,  and  careful  attention.  1500 
feet  above  sea  level.  Swimming,  tennis,  baseball,  canoeing, 
camping  trips.  Meals  your  boy  comes  home  and  brags 
about.  Opportunity  for  boys  to  earn  part  of  expenses  as 
caddies  on  nearby  links.  Special  rates  arranged  for  such 
boys.    Terms  I200,  9  weeks.    Ages  10-16.    Address 

Charles  Ford  Wilson,  Bloomfield  Apt.,  Trenton,  N.J. 


CAMP  KINEO 


On  LONG  LAKE, 
HARRISON,  MAINE 

^^^^^  A  select  camp  for  young  boys.  Wide  range  of 
^fM^^%  activities:  every  sport,  pastime,  and  hobby 
■  VT  young,  healthy  boys  may  love;  horsemanship 
^  v^  under  West  Point  men;  trips,  and  elementary 
^klV|^  instruction  in  automobile  and  motor  boat 
^^tt^^  mechanism.  Wholesome  morale.  Honor  system. 
Direction  by  mature,  democratic  men.  Exceptional  value 
at  consistent  rate.    Beautiful  booklet.    Address 

IRVING  L.  McCOLL,  Hotel  McAIpin.  New  York  City 


The  Island 
_j^j_  Camp 

econnet  p^, 

(jirls 


CHINA,  MAINE 


For  booklet  address  MR.  &,  MRS.  0.  F.  TOWNE, 
Wintbrop  Highlands,  Mass. 


Wyonegonic  Camps  for  Girls 

MOOSE  POND  Eighteenth  Season 

Three  separate  camps  (ages  8  to  21) 
For  Illustrated  Booklet  address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  COBB,         32  Main  Street,  Denmark,  Maine 

CAMP  ALLEGRO    s'^^ver^lake 

Beautilul  location.  Healthful  surroundings.  Land  and 
w.iter  sports,  music,  dramatics.  Best  of  tennis  courts. 
Moderate  fee.     Booklet. 

Mrs.  BLANCHE  CARSTENS,  523  Washington  St..  Brookline.Mats. 

PINE  KNOLL  CAMP,  ^°i?;^^^ 

Means  the  happiest  summer  in  a  girl's  life.  Heart  of  White 
Mountains.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  New 
England.  On  picturesque,  secluded  loi  a  Lake.  Full  camp 
programme.  Complete  equipmeni.  Illustrated  booklet. 
Mrs.  FRANCES  HODSES  WHITE,  37-L  Breed  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

North  Falmouth,  Mass..  on 
Buzzards  Bay,  Cape  Cod. 
The  Seashore  Camp  for  Girls.  Safe  canoeing,  swimming' 
and  water  sports.  Free  horseback  riding,  trained  instructor, 
tennis,  ba.iketball,  field  contests.  Seniors  and  Juniors.  Good 
food,  good  fun  and  good  care  Address  Miss  Beatrice  A. 
Hunt,  16  Church  Stieet.  Marlboro.  Massachusetts. 

SARGENT  CAMPS  for  GIRLS 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 
Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent        -        •        President 

For  illustrated  catalog,  address 

THE  SECRETARY,  8  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CAMP  COWASSET 


Why  Waste  A  Summer? 

Why  not  combine  splendid  advantages  with  rec- 
reation and  a  beautiful  environment?  Distin- 
guished instructors  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Art, 
Expression,  Languages.  20  Practical  and  Voca- 
tional Courses  such  is  Secretarial, Motor  Mechanics. 
Domestic  Science.  For  Catalog  of  Summer  or 
Regular  Winter  School,  address 

MISS  MASON'S  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

For  Girls  and  Women 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Box  710 


QUANSET 

The  Cape  Cod  Camp  for  Girls 

On  Pleasant  Bay,  South  Orleans,  Mass. 

The  pioneer  salt  water  camp,  tit,  1905 

rrXTENSIVE    additions    to    acreage, 

'-'   buildings,    and     equipment.     Special 

opportunities  for  salt  water  swimming, 

canoeing,  sailing,  tennis,  dancing,  team 

games.     Horseback    riding.     Unusual 

results  in  health   and  vigor.     Expert 

instruction  and  leadership.  The  same 

perFonal  care  and  supervision  by  the 

directors. 

■eparate  camp  for  younger  girls. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hammatt, 

706  Commonwealth  Ave., 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Newton  South,  876M. 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


CAMPS  AND   SUMMER   SCHOOLS 


Personality 

Camp 

lor  Girls 


SEA  PINES 

Brewster,  Mass.         Cape  Cod  Bay 

T.'ndpr  thp  auspices  of 
Sea  Pines  Personality  School  for  Girls 
Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  A.M.,  Founder 

On  thejioo-acre  estate  of  the  Sea  Pines  Personality 
School,  loco  feet  of  shore  frf)nt.  Abundance  of  res- 
inous pines.  Attractive  bungalows;  cabins  and  tents. 
Breezy,  new  dining  pavilion  overlooking  the  sea.  Safe 
boating  and  swimming.  Sports.  Horseback  riding. 
Ksthetic  dancing.  Handicrafts.  Corrective  gym- 
nastics. Experienced  Sea  Pines  Teachers.  Tutor- 
ing if  desired.  E.xcellent  advantages  in  Art  and  Music. 
Sjiecial  attention  given  to  physical  and  mental  hy- 
giene. Six  weeks  of  wholesome  and  ennobling  outdoor 
life.  Special  arrangements  for  longer  season.  Address 

MISS  FAITH  BICKFORD 

MISS  ADDIE  BICKFORD 

Brewster.  Mass.  Box  B 


^^^^Wallcoart  =i 

SUIVHVfER  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

X'acation  and  preparation  for  comprehensive  col- 
lege examinations,  make-up  work  cr  general  review. 
Endorsed  by  Wells,  .Smith,  W'ellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
X'assar  Colleges.  Boating,  bathing,  fishing,  tennis, 
tramping,  riding  and  motoiing.  For  folder  of  Summer 
School  or  catalog  of  Regular  Winter  School  (founded 
1897]  .iddress  The  Registrar,  Wallcoart  School,  Aarora- 
on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Camp  Idyle  Wyld  '^*''T?i;eUkes.'*wt'" 

Accompany  your  dauirhter  to  a  girls'  camp  instead  of  goinj?  tea  summer 
resort  where  clothes  and  extras  treble  one's  bill.  Extras  included  in  camp 
fees.  Counsellors,  college  graduates,  teach  you  to  swim,  row,  paddle, 
dance,  play  tennis,  etc.  They  arrangre  your  auto,  launch,  canoe  and 
hiking  trips.  Physician  on  grounds.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Early 
regiBtration  necessary. 


Spring  Hills  Camp 


for  Girls.  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan.  Horseback  riding. 
Camping  trips.  Organized  water  and  land  sports.  Con- 
tests, dramatics,  dancing,  woodcraft  and  hand  crafts.  Best 
equipped  camp  for  girls.  Sleeping  bungalows.  Forty  acres 
on  beautiful  lake.  Elevation  2000  feet.  Write  for  booklet. 
IDA  MIGHELL,  Director,        3446  W,  Monroe  Street,  Chicago 


ASHLAND, 

MASS. 


BOB-WHITE 

Thf-  Camp  for  boys  and  girls  under  14.  160  acres. 
Farm  and  camp  life.  All  sports,  swjmmini?,  hikes  and 
irampinff  trip?.  Horses  and  ponies  for  riding  and 
driving.     Personal  care. 

Mrs.  SARA   BARTLETT  HAYES 
Edgewood  School  Greenwich,  Conn. 


TAMP  IITMAIITCIfA  Oneof  the  finest  camps  in  the 
V.>\lur  JUn/\L.Ut3IV./\  south  for  girls.  Lake  Juna- 
luska,  N. C.  in  the  "Land  of  the  .Sky."  Bathing,  boating, 
mountain  climbing,  gypsy  trips,  tennis,  basket  ball,  nature 
study,  handcraft,  dancing.  Club  house,  sleeping  cabins  and 
tents.  Write  for  booklet.  Miss  Ethel  J.  McCoy,  Director, 
\'irginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 


Your  Vacation 
Opportunity 

yft'e  Sammer  Quarter  1919  will  receive  the  added  in- 

apli'ation  of  professors  and  instructors  returning  from 
.war  service  in  many  lands.  Students  and  teachers,  in- 
terested in  keepinji;  abreast  of  the. times  or  in  complet- 
ing work  already  begun,  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
instruction  in  a  regular  season  of  study  under  members 
of  the  University  stiiff.  Scholars  desiring  to  prosecute 
research  in  the  libraries  and  laboratories  will  find  facili- 
ties for  woik  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Courses  are  offeied  in  all  departments  and  include 
undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in  Arts, 
Literature,*  Science,  Commerce  and  Adminiitration, 
Law,  Medicine,  Education,  and  Divinity. 

SUMMER  QUARTER  1919 

First  Term  Ju  ne  1  6- July  23 
Second  Term  July  24 -August  29 

Students  may  register  (or  either  term  or  both 
For  the  complete  announcement  of  courses  address 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  ill. 


Study  and  Play  in  Colorado  this  Summer 
by  attending 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 
Summer  School 

Great  Teacher-Training  School  of  the  West.  In  session 
the  year  round.  Prepares  teachers  for  all  grades,  kinilcr- 
gaiten  to  high  school — .Supervisors,  High  .School  Sciences, 
Mathematics,  .Social  Sciences,  History,  Latin.  English, 
Modern  ForciKn  LanRUait.'s.  Public  Speaking  and 
Dramatics,  Music  Supervisors,  Household  Science  and 
Art,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Commercial  Arts,  and 
.PhyHical  Education  and  Playijround  Supervision. 

Strom;  Faculty;  Ix-cturers  and  Teachers  of  National 
Reputation.  Ideal  sumnur  climate-  clear  lieails  and 
quicki-ncd  brains  make  study  easv.  ICxfjenses  low.  In- 
exrx'nsive  week-end  tiips  to  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  under  rollege  "Uiwrvision.  Advanced  standint; 
given  for  satisfactory  work  done  elsewhere. 

SUMMER   QUARTER 

FirHt  hnlf  oi.r-nM  .Inn*-  16  :  H^cond  Jiulf.  .July  21;  ('Inneii  AtiKiiflt  22. 
AKk  for  .■iriniiiil  ratal'iK.  wnmriHT  Hchool  bulletin  an<)  proKftini. 

COLORADO  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  Box  2544,  Greeler.  Colorado 


I        BOYS'     PREPARATORY    AND     MILITARY    SCHOOLS 


CASCADILLA 

College  Prepeu-atory  School  for  Boys 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business  life.  Indi\'idual 
attention.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Recreation  building  on 
Lake  Cayuga.  Navy  outfit  for  the  well-known  school  crew. 
MiUtar>'  Drill.  Eniollment  l',!5.  Healthfully  located  above 
Ithaca  and  Lake  Cayuga.  Summer  School  specializing  in 
preparation  lor  UniversitylEntrance  Examinations.  Catalogs. 

A.  M.  DRUMMONO,  M.A..  Director.  Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

New  York,  T.\RRYTowN-ON-HtiDSON 

Irving  School  for  Boys  ?;iri^%i™^f?i^Tu^?o^rfe 

*Ir\-mg"  country.  83rd  year.  2s  years  under  present  Head 
Master.  New  site  and  buildings  1904.  Prepares  for  all  colleges 
and  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction.  Athletic  field. 
Swimming  pool.    Gymnasium. 

J.  M.  FURMAN,  A.  M.,  Headmaster,  Box  90s. 

Peekskill  Military  Academy 

87th  year.    Army  Officer.    R,  O,  T.  C. 
Separate  Junior  School.     Boys  7  to  13. 

Address  the  Principals,  Peekskill,  N.  Y» 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

St.  John's  Military  School  fi?f  j^lTu'i?k"coi: 

lege  preparation.  Parental  discipline.  Gymnasium,  swimming 
pool.  Athletic  field.  Manly  sports  encouiaged.  Junior  Ball, 
a  separate  school  for  boys  under  13.    Catalogue. 

W.  A.  Ranney,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Principal. 

Mr>1iorfa«T  ol-»^/.l,^«l  (Military)  Thorough  prepa- 
oneganljake  School  ration  for  CoUege,  Technical 
Schcol  or  Business,  with  certificate  privileges.  Average  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  a  class,  8.  Healthful  location  on  Mohegan 
Lake.  Physical  Training  and  Athletics  under  professional 
direction.  A.  E.  LiNDER,  A.M.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Mohegan  Lake,  Westchester  County,  Box  89. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School 

Prepares  for  any  college.  6  new  buildings.  Cottage  plan- 
boys  and  masters  live  together.  Splendid  gymnasium  and 
athletic  field.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

41 17  Connecticut  Ave.  (Suburb*),  Washington,  D.  C. 

SAINT     ALBANS 

The    National  Cathedral  School  for    Boys.      College    pre- 
paratory— all  sports.     Resident  master  for  each  4  boarding 
pupils.      Bishop   of    Washington,    President    of    Board   of 
Trustees.    Write  for  catalogue  and  view-books. 
WILLIAM  H.  CHURCH,  Headmaster,  Waihington,^D.  C. 

Virginia,  Waynesboro. 

Fishbume  Military  School  X^^^^ISJS^ 

ness  life.  Personal  attention.  Resultful  militar>'  training. 
40th  year.  New  $00,000  fireproof  equipment.  Diploma  admits 
to  all  colleges.  Rates  S.'iDO.  '  Sprint;  (-ncampmcnt  near  famous 
caverns   at    Grottoes    for  all   students.      Catalogue. 

Major  Morgan  H.  Hudgins.,  Principal,  Box  404. 

RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY  (Military) 

A  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Maccn  System.  In  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  Eduiphient  cost  $1110.0011.  Prepares  for  College  or 
Scientific  Schools.  MILITARY  TRAINING.  Gymnasium 
and  .Athletics.    28th  session  opens  September  16th.      Address 

CH.IS.  L.  MKLTON.  A.M..  Prinripal.  Box  410.  Front  Koyal,  Ta. 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 

For  Boys.  College  Preparatory.  Non-Military  Regime. 
Honor  ideals.  Aim  distinctively  educational.  Preparation 
for  admission  to  any  university.  Swimming  pool,  all  athlet- 
ics. C,o\i.  (1  hour  north  of  Chicago.)  John  Wayne 
Richards,  Headmaster.  Box  140,  Lake  Forest,  111. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


Dickinson  Seminary. 


Preparation  for  College 
a  Specialty. 

Experienced  teachers.      Strong  courses  in   Business,    Piano, 
Voice,  Violin,  Art,  Crafts,  Expression.    All  sports.    Athletic 
field.     Pool.     Gymnasiums.     Co-educational.      Separate  dor- 
mitories.    High  ideals.     Rates  .$450. 
Pres.,  Benjamin  C.  Conner,  D.D..  Box  L,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


SCHOOLS    FOR    STAMMERERS 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institate. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammeiers  only. 
Foundedi  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Stnmgly  endorsed  by 'medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  lull  particulats.  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.'  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogoe,  President, 
4253  Bogue  Bnildlng,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

STAAIMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.     Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world    curing  all  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.      Write  today. 
Norlh-Weslern  School  for  Slammercrs,  Inc.,  2319  (^nd  Arc,  MiIwaukee,Wi$. 


s 


TAMMERER 

You  can  be  cured  quickly,  permanently  and 
privHtfly.  Write  mo  personaily  for  fret?  hook- 
liTt,  "How  to  stop  StammerinK."  Samuel  S. 
Robblns,  IVln.  lioston  Stammerers'  Institute, 
246  Huntington  Avenue,    Boston,  Mass. 


S 


Founded  1842 

"Distinguished  Military  College "^ — rating  by  War 
Oepaitment.  Engineering,  scientific  and  liberal 
arts  courses,  leading  to  B.S.  and  C.E.  degrees. 

Military  work  specially  designed  for  war  prepa- 
ration.   Over  200  recent  graduates  are  officers  in  the 
militaiy  and    naval    ser\ic-es.      Minimum    age   for 
admission,  16  years.    Foi  catalog,  address 
COL.    O.   J.    BOND,    Superintendent 


PEDDIE 

A  School  for  Boys.  Liberally  endowed.  Graduates 
prepared  for  all  colleges.  Public  speaking  and  music. 
60  acre  campus,  swimming  pool,  diamond,  gridiron, 
g\-mnasium.  Lower  school  for  boys  from  11  to  14 
years.  S3rd  year.  9  miles  from  P*rinceton.  Write 
for  booklets  and  catalog. 

ROGER   W.   SWETLAND,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  3-B,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute 

School  with  national  patronage.  Happiest  and  finest  boys 
in  the  land.  Prepares  for  college  or  busines,s.  Brick  buildings. 
Full  equipment.  Flat  Jrate  $585  covers  all  expenses.  For 
catalog  address  T.  M.  I.,  Box  90,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

WENONAH    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

12  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Prepares  forjcollege  or 
business.  U.  S.  Army  Officer  detailed.  Special  School 
for  Juniors.  Catalog.  Dr.  C.  H.  Lorence,  President, 
Clayton  A.  Snyder,  Major,  Bo.x  402,  Wenonah,  N.J. 

Bordentown   Military   Institute 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty, 
small  classes,  individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study. 
Military  training.  Supervised  athletics.  :J5th  year.  For  cat- 
alogue, address  Col.  T.  D.  LANDON,  Drawer  C-7,  Borden- 
town, N.  J.  Principal  and  Commandant. 

BLAIR     ACADEAIY 

Liberally  endowed  school.  General  education  and  preparation 
for  college  or  technical  school.  Separate  Junior  School  for 
boys  qualified  to  make  use  of  the  unusual  opportunities.  Gym- 
nasium, loo  acres,  lake.  A  visit  invited.  John  C.  Sharpe, 
LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Box  W,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey. 

OITers  a  thorough  physical, 
mental  and  moral  training 
for  college  or  business.  Under  Christian  masters  from  the 
great  univeisities.  Located  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  oneof 
the  most  picturesque  spots  of  America.  New  gymnasium. 
Equipment  modern.  Write  for  catalog.  Address  Box  103. 
William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Mercersbnrg,  Fa. 


Mercersburg  Academy 


KISKIMINETAS  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Prepares  for  college  or  technical   schools.     High,   healthful 
location.  Faculty  of  experts.   Individual  attention.  Extensive 
g.ounds.  Golf  course  and  tennis  courts.   Football  and  base- 
ball field.    Gymnasium  with  .swimming  pool.    Address 
Dr.  A.  W.  Wilson.  Jr  ,  President.  Box  816.  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Wilbraham  Academy 

Fits  for  life  and  for  college  work.  Five  brick  buildings, 
modern  gymnasium.  Athletic  field,  campus  and  farm  of  2S0 
acres.     Enrollment — 60  boys.     Moderate  rates. 

GaylordW.  Douglass.  Headmaster, Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Founded  1787 

Prepares  bojs  for  all  colleges  and    technical  schools.      Old 
School  on  basis    allowing    moderate   terms.      Literature  of 
interest  to  college  preparatorj'  sturlcnts. 
Address  Box  407,    E.  M.  HARTMAN,  A.M.,    Principal 

Massaciu'Setts,  Boston.  .539  Hoylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

Established  IS'28      Prepare"  boys  exclusively  for 
M.XSSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OF    TI'XHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.     Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
Franio-in  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 

s  H  /\xx  u  c  k: 

College    Preparatory.      Military  drill  and    discipline    under 
U.  S.  War  Dept.    Reserve  Ofiicers  Training  Conxs.    A  church 
school    with    the    exp,-rience.    tiaditions    and    ideals    of    50 
years.    An  earl>'  enrollment  necessiiry  tliis  year. 
C.  W.  NEWHALL,  A.B.,  Headmaster,  Drawer  F,  Faribault,  Minnesota 

SAN  DIEGO  ARMY  and  NAVY  ACADEMY 

College  prcparaton.'.  Offers  best  in  academic  and  niilitiiry 
instruction.  Fully  acciedited.  Christian  character  training 
emph.asized.  .\rmy  detail.  Out-door  .si)orts  entiic  year.  Lo- 
cated near  ocean.  Addre-s  Capt.  THOS.  A.  DAVIS,  Pres. 
CALIFORNI.X,  Pacific  Beach.  Summer  Sessions. 

Pasadena  Army  and  Navy  Academy 

A  select  school  for  young  lK)ys.  The  happy  home  life,  thor- 
ough instruction,  excellent  equipment,  beautiful  grounds  and 
wholesome  influences  appeal  to  discriminating  p.irents.  Write 
Capt.  THOS.  A.  D.WIS,  Pres.,  or  CHAS.  M  WOOD,  Head- 
master.   CALIFORNIA,  PASADENA. 


n  \^  1 1  \/  ^  /  ij  r-'      ^v  ^\   J  r      \^  Kf  i^  Ij  Vj  Kt  lit  r> 
GIRLS'    SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


Ogont2i  School 

Founded  1850 
A  school   for  girls  occupying  an  estate  on 
the  summit  of  Rydal  Hills,  25  minutes  from 
Phila.       Illustrated  booklet   describing    new 
building  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

MISS  ABBY  A.  SUTHERLAND.  Principal 

Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


A  n  estnhlishcil  school . 
Faculty  built  by  years 
of  selection.  M  any 
graduates  occupying 
positions  of  responsi- 
bility. 


S 


eQchwood 


inc. 

COMBINES   tlu>   iH-ai-tli-al  witli  tlic   ciiltural. 
,lvliii'>r  t'ollege    Dopartliienls.   College    Pre- 
paratory,   Musit'.    Physical    Kducation.    Expression,    Arts    and 
Ciafts.  Oratory,  Secretaryship.    Gymnastics.     Normal  Kindei-- 
Siaiten.  S^vinll'nin^^  .41  lileties.     Catalog. 
M.  H.  REASER,  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  Box  410,  Jenkintown  Pa. 


TUC  CUIDI  CV  Cr'Ur^ni  PreparatorvtoBrynMawr 
InLOtlirLLI  OUnUULi  College.  Spetna  educa- 
tional and  social  opport  ii  ni  ties  of  situation  oppo.site  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  College  Preparatory  and  .\eadtmic  Courses.  Puper- 
vised  athletics.  Well  equipped  gyu\nasium.  For  circular, 
address  Alice  G.  Howland,  Eleanor  0.  Brownell,  Principals 
Box  R,    Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

The  Cowles  School  for  Girls  MnrshaTi's  school 

In  suburbs.     City  advantages  20  minutes  away    College  Pre- 
paiatory,  Geneial,  Music.  Domestic  .Science,  Ait,  Swimming. 
Riding.     Small  cla.s.ses.      .Separate   house   for  younger  girls. 
Oliver  Denton.  Visitoi.  Piano  Dept. 
Emma  Milton  Cowles,  Head  of  School,         Oak  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

HIGHLAND    HALL 

SCHOOL    FOR   GIRLS 

Preparation  for  all  colleges.  Strong  general  course.  Music,  Art. 
Domestic  Arts.  Adjoining  baths  for  all  rooms.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  sleeping  porch.  Spcciali«-ts  in  each  department. 
Catalog.      Address  the  Secretary,  Hollid.\ysburg,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor.      ^  trliris!"""' 

Convenient   to   New    York  and   Philadelphia.      College  pre- 
paratory and  general  courses.     Two  years  finishing  course  for 
high  school  graduates.  Secretarial  work.  Individual  attention. 
New  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.     Junior  Department. 
Claude  N.  Wyant,  Principal.  Bo.k  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School   ^oUerTL'n':'"'coi>ege 

Preparatory.  General  and  Finishing  Courses.  Opriortunity 
for  advanced  study.  One  teacher  to  every  six  girls.  Open- 
air  classrooms.  SEVEN  GABLES,  our  Junior  School  Jor 
girls  6  to  14;  separate  complete  equi pment.  H.  M.  Crist,  A.B., 
Frances  L.  Crist,  A.B.,  Principals,  Box  1522,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The  Junior  Department  of  the 
Ogontz  School.  A  Home  School 
for    Girls    from    9    to    14.     A 

teacher  of  strong  personality,  who  has  had  unusual  success  in 

training  little  girls,  is  in  charge.   Enrollment  is  limited     Write 

for  catalog. 

Miss  ABBY  A.  SUTHERLAND,   Rydal,  Montgomery  Co..  Pa. 


RYDAL 


COLONIAL    SCHOOL    for    GIRLS 

A  distinctive  school  piving-  to  a  selected  number  of  eirls  the  best 
American  culture.  (.College  preparatory.  Academic  Collegiate  Courses 
with  individual  attention  in  small  classes.  Music,  Art,  Expression. 
Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  Departments.  Open  air  study  hall  and 
gymnasium.     All  Athletics.     Cataloprue. 

Charlotte  Crittenden  Everett,  Principal,  ]  539  Eighteenth  Si.  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  ^-{-f-^'i- 

and  tomorrow.  Courses:  Preparatory,  two-year  advanced 
for  liiph  school  graduates;  special.  Unrivalled  location  at 
the  national  cjipi-tal.  For  catalog,  address  Chevy  Chase 
School,  Box  D,  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D., 
Headmaister,  Washington,  D.  C 


A 


M\nONALR\RtCSEMINARY 

For  Young  Women,  Washington,  D.  C,  Suburbs 

JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Presents  the  f  aadamentalsot'  a  college  clucation  in 
a  two  year  diploma  course.  Music,  Art.  Kxpression, 
Domestic  Science  and  other  vocational  courses.  Ath- 
letics. Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  riding.  Thirty- 
two  buildings.  Sixty-five  aero  campus.  Cultured  en- 
vironment, healTliy  surroundings,  democratic  ideals. 
An  oariy  enrollment  is  urged.     Catalog.     Addre-s 

Registrar,  Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Maryland 


^ 


Sea  Pi 


ines 


Distinctively  devo te d 

to  and  recoffnized  as 

the  Pioneer  School  of 

Personality 


SCHOOL  OF  PERSONALITY  FOR  i.JRLS 

IKi:V.  TIIO.M  \«4  1114  KFOItn,  \,M..   FoiiiKli*!- 

HAIM'V  home  life  willi  p't'^ona)  aMcniion  an<l  <  arr.  SUidcnt-^  iii'-ptrrd  t>y  whole- 
Mjiiic  and  luiiut  ilul  irlcaln  o^  eHirient  woinanhofKl.  irygii-iic  and  morale  {>bm;r  veil 
(Specially  tor  hcillh.  t  haiacicr,  rc-spoiisihility  and  initiative.  <>n<- hiinrlred  arre-^; 
pint*  groves  and  looo  iCrl  oi  seashore.  Clnnatc  in  exce[)(  ionally  fa  vorat>Ie  for  outdoor 
lite.  iIorsel)ack  riding,  gymnanlics.  College  I'repaialory  or  (  ultnial  C(iur-es 
r-'rench.  (ierinan  and  Spanish  hy  native  tearli.'rs.  Mtisir,  Doniestir  Siieme,  Mandi 
work,  ilou-^ehold  .\rt-.  Serrelarial  and  other  lour-es  for  sc-<  iiring  iN-fonality  Hi 
jjlonias  inl  rodiirtor^'  to  di-Iiilite  service.  iCxperienre<],  earnC't  in-ti  m<  tor->.  Hook  lei, 
miss  I   \ITII    ltl(  KI^OKII.   I*rliirlpiil,    lto\   II,   lllti:  WH'i  lac .  .MANS. 


A  Famous  Old  New  England  Country  School 

Twenty-fi\o  mile.-:  from  Hostou.  College  Preparation.  Cleneral  Courses.  Domestic  Science 
and  Home  Management.  Strong  Courses  in  Instninionlal  and  Vocal  Mu.-iic.  Moilern 
Languages.  The  seliool,  home  and  gymnasium  arc  cacli  in  .separate  huildings.  Large  new 
.sleeping  porch.  Fine  new  Y.  \V.  (".  A.  swimming  pool.  Military  drill,  liorscback  riding, 
excellent  canoeing,  trips  afi(^ld.  Kxtcnsivc  grounds.  All  .sport.s.  Live  teachers.  .S()l)()-?HOO. 
Upper  and  lower  .school.  50  pupils.  Catalog  addrcsa 
MR.  and  MRS.  C.  P.  KENDALL,  Principals,      16  Howard  Street.  West  Bridgewater,  Man. 


Lasell  Seminary 

Ccuise  of  study  from  fii>t  year  liieh  school  thr-'iigli  two  years 
advanced  work  fnr  liij;lj  scluiol  f;radiiates  covers  a  wide  raii^'o 
of  academic  subjects,  and  elootives  ueecssary  to  Individual 
development.  Unusual  irahiing  is  given  in  various  phages  of 
homemakins,  from  markeling  to  entertaining. 

The  scliool  is  situated  onatliirty  acre  estate  ten  miles  from 
Boston.  All  cultural  advantages  r.f  the  city  are  utili>.cd.  Nearly 
evei  y  fiutdoor  sjiort  and  recreation  plays  a  part  in  the  school 
aciivitics.     Addi  ess 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D..  Principal. 
103  Woodland  Road  Auburndale.  Mass. 


The  Misses  Allen  School 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics.  Household  Arts.  College  and 
general  courses. 

E;icli  eirl's  personality  observed  and  developed.  Write  for 
booklet.  West  Newton,  Mass. 


The  MacDUFFIE  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

Springfield,  Mass.  Ample  grounds. 

Principals:  JOHN  MacDUFFIE, %h.D.,    Mrs.  JOHN  MacDUFFIE,  A.B. 


Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson.  Connecticut.  A  country  boardini?  sctrool  for  girls. 
College  preparation,  advanced  academic  and  vocational 
ccur.'ies.  Horseback  riding,  field  games  and  winter  spoits. 
Separate  cottage  for  Junior  department.     Booklet. 

M.'^RY  Louise  Marot,  PrincipaL 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

Elective  courses.    College  preparation. 

Special  opportunities  for  older  girls. 

Music.   Art.    Home  Economics.   Secretarial  course. 

Country  sports. 

Miss  Frances  LtJCAS,  Principal, 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


KENT  PLACE 


Principals 


SUMMIT.  N.  J. 
20  miles  from  N.Y. 
A  Country  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses 
Mrs.  Sarah  \Voodman  Paul   i 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman  ) 

NewJersev.  Englewood. 

Dwight   SthoOl   for   Girls  ^,'^'^^fpecfaT''eo''.:^"es^ 

Domestic  Arts  and  Science.     Prepares  for  all  leading  colleges. 
Limited  number  of  pupils.     Spacious  grounds.     Suburban  to 
New  York.     Gymnasium.    Tennis,  riding.    Address  60x623. 
Miss  CRiiiGHTON  and  Miss  1^arr.\r,  Principals. 

MISS  BEARD'S   SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York,  College  pre- 
paratory, special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.  Supervised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field. 
Catalog  on  recjuest.     Address 

Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard  Orange,  N.  J. 

MARYLAND  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Courses:  College  Preparatory;  College;  Domestic  Science; 
Music;  Expression.  Advantages:  10  miles  from  Baltimore; 
fireproof  buildings;  strong  faculty ;  65  years' history.  Cat- 
alogue.   Address  Bo.x  Q,  Lutherville,  Maryhnd. 


=TENACRE- 

A  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 


PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

MISS    HELEN  TEMPLE   COOKE 
Dana  Hall,  VVellcsley,  Mass. 


Miss  Guild  and  Miss  Evans'  School 

29  Fairfield  St.  and  200  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

:i8th  year.  I'reiiaration  for  leading  colleges.  Advanced  work 
for  High  School  graduates.  Household  Management,  Cook- 
ing. Sewing.  Secretarial  Course.  Native  language  teachers. 
Athletic  S^^iorts.  Horseback  Riding.  Miss  Jeannie  Evans, 
Prin.    Miss  AuGUST.\  Cho.me.  Assoc.  Prin.        . 

The  Scudder  School  ^cYooT^n^RTe^^i^lf 

Drive  overlooking  Hudson,  for  re.sponsible  girls  and  young 
women.  MvRON  T.  Scudder,  Pre.s.  College  Preparatory, 
Practical  Finishing  Course,  Physical  Training,  Household 
Arts,  Secretaiial,  Post  Graduate.     Address  Registrar, 

C.  S.  Scudder,  328-330  W.  72d  St.,  New  York  City 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson.  Box  9. 

THE  KNOX  SCHOOL 

Formerly  at  Briarcliff  Manor.  Country  School  for  Girls. 
40  minutes  from  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Russell  Houghtom,  Principal. 
New  York,  Binghamton. 

THE  LADY  JANE  GREY  SCHOOL  1^^:!^ 

College  prepaiatory  and  General  Courses.  Advanced  work  for 
High  School  graduates.    Music,   Business  Course,  Domestic 
Science,  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sports. 
The  Misses  Hyde  and  Ella  Virginia  Jones,  A.B.,  Prina. 

New  York,  Long  Island,  Garden  City. 

Cathedral   School  of   Saint   Mary 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  lo  miles  from  >  ew  York.  Col- 
lege  preparatory  and  general  courses.  MiK^ic,  Ait  and 
Domestic  Science.     Cat:dogue  on  request. 

MISS  MIRIAM    A.  BYTEL,  Principal 


For  Cirls  and  Youn  c  Women 

RESERVATIONS  for  the  coming 
session  are  now  being  made,  and 
should  receive  the  earliest  possible 
attention. 

ARD-BELMONT  offers  a  six-year  course 
of  study  embracing  two  years  of  college. 
Its  well-balanced  curricuhKn  meets  the 
individual  needs  of  students.  References. 
For  fiterature.  Book  of  Views,  and  informa- 
tion, address 

WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont  Heights  Box  F  Naihville,  Tenn. 


w 


SC1IOOI.S    AND    COLLEGES 


GIRLS'    SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


ROLLINS  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN  HOLLINS,  VA. 

Founded  1842 

Four  year  College  Course.  Admission 
by  certificate  or  examination.  Degree 
accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading 
universities.  Music,  Art,  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Student  body  275.  Estate  of 
700  Acres  in  the  Mountains  of  Virginia. 

Miss  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  President 
Box  313 

(What    is    the    spirit  of  Hollins? 
Ask  a   HOLLINS   GIRL.) 


RANDOLPH  -  MACON 
WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the 
United  States,  offering  courses  for  A.B.  and 
-A.M.  Four  laboratories,  libiary,  obsei-A-atory, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  grounds. 
Kndowment  permits  low  rates.  Catalogue. 
WILLIAM  A.  WEBB,  Pres.,  Box  42,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary     ''Z^^^!^ 

E-itf»blished  18^2.  Term  begins  Sept.  nth.  In  tlie  beauti- 
liil  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed 
climate,  modern  equipment.  Student;?  from  31  states.  Courses: 
Collefiiate  (j  years),  pieparatory  (4  years),  with  certificate 
privileges.  Music,  Art.  Expression  and  Domestic  Science. 
Catalog.    Staunton,  Va 

SfUARiniALLr^ii^ 

Episcopal  School  for  Girls.  Seventy-sixth  Session.  Rich  in 
traditions  of  the  past;  alive  to  needs  of  the  present.  Thor- 
ough college  preparation.  Outdoor  sports.  Address  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Hills,  A.B.  (formerly  Principal  of  Sweet  Briar 
.'Academy),  Box  L. 

AVERETT  COLLEGE  ^Z^^^^.^^ 

yeur  (formerly  Roanoke  Institute).  Four  >'ear  i)reparatoiy, 
two  year  colleije.  Music.  Ait,  Expression,  Domestic  Science. 
.New  building,  libraiy.  laboratories.  So  resident  students; 
faculty  16.     Moderate  rates.    i'"or  catalog  address 

C.  E.  CEOSLAND,  B.A.   (Oxon.),  Pres.,  Box  D,  Danville,  Va. 

RANDOLPH-MACON  INSTITUTE  I'^^.^o^^^^^r.i 

preparatory  and  special  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go 
to  college.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Art,  and  Ex- 
pression. Attractive  home  life.  Gymnasium.  Branch  of  the 
Randolph-M  aeon  System.    Rates  S400.    Catalogue.    Address 

CHAS.  G.  EVANS,  A.M.,  Principal    -    -    Danville,  Virginia 

Southern  Seminary  for  Girlsand  Young  Women 

52nd  year.  In  Blue  Ridge  Mts.,  famous  Valley  ot  Va.,  near 
Natural  Bridge.  Rare  health  record.  Home  life.  College 
Preparatory.^  Finishing.  Music,  Pipe  Organ,  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Busmess,  etc.  Students  trom  every  section  of  U.  S. 
and  outside.  Recommended  by  Bishop  J.  H.Vincent,  Chicago. 
Rate  $385.     Box  986.  Buena  Vi-ta.  Va. 

SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE  for  WOMEN 

Sweet  Briar,  Va.  Standard  college  courses,  .\.B.  and  B.S. 
Degree  recognized  bv  all  univer^^itics  as  basis  of  giaduate 
work.  No  preparatory  department.  Students  received  on 
certificate  from  accredited  schools.  For  catalogue  and 
views  address  thf  Re-^istrar,  Box  13. 
EMILIE    WATTS    McVRA.    A.M.,  Litt.D.,  President 

Frances  Shimer  School  ^^^.^^^{^omen 

2  years  Collei?e,  4  years  Academy.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Home  Economics,  Secretaiial  and  Teaclieis  Courses.  Cer- 
tificate privileges  35  acres.  8  buildinKs.  67th  year.  Separate 
buildings  for  1st  and  2nd  year  academic  students.  Catalos. 
Ktv.   Wm.   p.   McKek,    Deau,    Box   648,    Mt.  Carroll,    lU 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 

A  woman's  colleKo  of  first  rank.  Degrees  of  B.A., 
B.S.,  B.S.  in  .Secretarial  work,  B.S.  in  Home  Eco- 
nomi"S  work.  A  five-year  course  leading  to  B.A.  or 
B.S.  with  diploma  in  music.  Member  of  North  Cen- 
tral Association  and  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae. 

JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

430  College  Ave.  President  Rockford,  III. 

LINDENWOOD  COLLEGE 

s'Jth  year.     Distinctive  College  for  Young  Women.    Two  and 

four  year  college  courses  and  three  year  academy.      Strong 

vocational  courses.    Exceptional  opportunities  in  Music,  Art, 

Kxpression. 

John  L.  Rokmkr,  D.D.,  President,  Box  Kl,  St.' Charles,   Mo. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls 

In  the  inouutains  near  Wliite  .Sul|)liur  SpriuKs,  main  line  C. 
&  O.  R.  R.  2300  ft.  altitude.  CoUckc  pre[>aratory.  Two 
years  graduate  work.  Music,  Art,  lionu-  Economics  and 
lixprcssion.     Tirins  J350.     Catalog  on  rr-quist. 

Box  80.  Lewisbura,  W.  Va. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

^^■■■"       College  for  Women.     79th  Year.       ^^^" 

Standard  Ciyuvn^.n  t«'adinjf  Ut  DcKrct'!*.     Dcpartnii'niB  of  Kx- 
pression,  Houachold   Kcoiinmics,   ('onatTvatory  of  Munic, 
School  of  Art.  Klectivc  CourH«M.     12  buildinsH,  gymnasi- 
um, natatorium,  40-acre  iculf  linkn,  ridinK,  etc. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods  Academy 

Foiir-yeor  HiKh  School  CourBe,  Special  CourMc. 
For  PultetinH  und  llluHtratt'd  Hookl<-(  uddrcHH 
The  Secretary,  Box  130. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Indiana 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 


Russell  Sage  College 

Founded  br  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  In  connectiou 
with  Emma  WiUard  School 

A  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Desisned  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
particularly  on  vocational  and  professional 
lines.  Secretarial  Work.  Household  Economics 
and  Industrial  Arts.  li..\.  and  B.S.  degrees. 
,'\(!tiress  Secrelarv" 
RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

Charles  Henry  Keyes,  Ph.D.,  President 

.•\  Professional  an:l  Vocational  College  for  women.  Fine 
and  .\pplied  .\rt.  Home  Economics,  Music.  Physical 
Education,  Secretarial  courses.  Four-year  courses  lead 
to  B.  S.  Degree.  Two  and  three-year  Normal  Courses 
command  teachers  and  supervisors  certificate.  Catalog. 
Summer  Session. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTUREandLANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

FOR     WOMEN 
4  BR.vrTLE  STREET  CAMBRIDGE,  M.\SS. 

The  Sargent  School  ^raC^rtl^^' 

Established  1881 

Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School 

A  Di'pai'tuienl  of  Harvard   riii\i>r>sily 

Modern    buildlniis    and    equipment.      Deyree  of  D.   M.  D. 

Certiiicates  from  reco;intzefl   r>reparatory   schools  accepted. 

Kail  term  opens  S'.-ptember  22,  1919.     Catalog. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.M.D.,  Dean,  Boston,  Mass. 


Lake  Forest 

University    School    of    Music 

The  beyt  in  musical  education  in  a  cultured  Iionie  en- 
viionment.  Internationally  trained  teachers.  Four 
year?'  course  required  for  Performer's  and  Teacher's 
Certificate.  Special  Courses  in  Keyboard  Harmony. 
History  of  Music  and  Appreciation.  School  orchestra, 
chorus  and  recitals.  Credits  allowed  by  Lake  Forest 
College  and  Ferry  Hall  for  Music  School  Work.  Address 
MARTA   MUJNOMSKI.    It. A..    IJir.,    Hoi    I0r>.    I.nke   FoiesI,    III. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

SUMMI'IR  SCHOOL  uf  tin' oldest  art  -sclnx.l  in  America.  Open-air 
insiruclion.  Hi^'li  rolling  laii'l.  Boiniliful  srenoiy.  Tennis,  croquet. 
Hales  include  tniti"n.  JlO  per  weA  un.  t^'o  students  It  j^s  than 
2  weeks.  I  Kefereiii-cs  i-eiiuirfd.  Adtlre.'is  Itesident  Manager, 
D.  ROY  MILLER.  Box  C,  Chester  Springs,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

GLENDALE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN,  ^'-^'1?^'^^' 

(.Suburban  to  Cincinnati.)  Kail  semester  Sept.  17.  1919.  A  lim- 
ited number  in  a  delightful  home  life  are  offered  the  advantages 
of  courses  designed  for  High  School  graduates,  preparation 
for  any  college.  History  of  Art  courses  with  easy  acce.-^sibility 
to  a  city  rich   in   art    and  music.     Music,    Expression,    etc. 

I    RETARDED     MENTALITY 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  tbo  care 
and  training  of  children  who  thr(>ugh  mental  disability  are 
unable  to  attend  public  or  private  schools. 

MOLLIE  A.  WOODS,  Principal.  ROSLYN,  Pennsylvania 


Acerwood  Tutoring  School  Retard'ed  ch.'fdlren 


Backward 
ildren 


Stewart  Home  Training  School  "^"ch 

A  Private  Ifome  and  School  on  a  beautiful   Country  Estate 

of  500  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky. 

I'ive     Buildings — Cottage     Plan.      Write     for     illustrative 

Catalogue. 

DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART,    Box  C,  Farmdale,   Ky. 

Box  D.  GERMANTOWN 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

I'or  Ihe  care  an  1  uaiiiini.;  of  childriMi  of  retarded  and  uiule- 
vcloped  mentality.    Individual  iustriKiioii.  ideal  home  life, 
mother's  care  and  association  with  normal  children. 
J.   KocER  IlEDi.iiV.  M.l).,  Resident  Physician. 
M  KS.  J.  RooiiK  HliUl.EY  (N.  Y.  University).  Principal. 


The  Hedley  School 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CENTRAL   INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Julia  M.  Connery,  Principal 

Oral  School  for  Deaf  Children.  Normal  I'raining  School. 
Instruction  in  Lip  Reading  for  Adults.  Correctiou  of  Defects 
in  Speech.     Address  all  communications  to 

Central  Institute  (or  the  Deaf,  SIS  S.  Kingshigliway,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 


TECHNICAL     SCHOOLS 

Colorado  |3chool/Nine3 


Golden 


(^OVRSF.S  in  Metal  Mining.  Coal  Miriins.  Metalliirpj.  and 
Milling  Geology.  Scholarships  available  to  liouoraiil^r  dis- 
charged Ofticirs  and  Men  of  the  Arniv.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
on  reromniendatii  II  of  their  cf'niinanding  ofticer.  AUo  one 
Scholarship  to  each  State  in  the  Union  and  to  each  I.atiii- 
Amiriraii  eoinitr.v.  Aiilnmn  term  liezin?  September  1.  1919 
REGISTRAR,  Box  618,  School  of  Mines.  GoMen.  Colorado 


FlAf^f |>|f«>l|  trainins  again  open  to  civilians.  For 
^■^*'*'  ■»'•'■  men  of  character,  ambition  and  limited 
time.    Condensed  Course  in  Ivleitrii.d 

Engineering 

includes  Theoretical  and  Practical  Electricity,  Mathematics, 
Steam  and  Gas  Engines,  Mechanical  Drawing.      Complete 

In  One  Year 

Fireproof  dormitories,  dining  hall,    labora- 
tories, shops.     Write  for  catalog, 
27th  year  opens  October  Ist. 
BLISS   ELECTRICAL   SCHOOL 
108  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


M  I  SCELLANEOUS 


BE  A 
CRA 


ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 
In  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  system. 
BDEF  OAnV ''^^■'n^ional  Accountants  Society 

rntb  DVVniX'pt    9D.  624S.MichiganAve.Chfcaeo 


LAW 

Study  At  Home 

llBecome  a  lawyer.    Legally  trairifd  rat.'!)  win 
llhigrn  positions  and  h\e  success  in  business 
Band  public  life.    Greater  opportunities  now 
'I  than  ever.     Be  a  leader.     Lawyers  earn 
$3,00O  to  $10,0O0  Annually 
/We  giiide  you  6tep  by  8tep.    You  can  train 
J  at  home  during  spare  time.   We  prepare  you 
/for  bar  examination  in  any  state.     Money  re- 
'funded  according  to  oar  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.       Degree   of   LL.    B.    conferred. 
Thousands    o  f   successful    students    enrolled. 
Low   cost,    easy  terms.       Fourteen-volume^^Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.     Get  our  valuable   120-page   '  Law 
Guide"  and  "Kvidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— NOW.     « 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept,  452L  Chicago 


Home  Study  (w) 

Prepare  for  the  New  Elra  through  corres> 
pondence  courses  in  Mathematics,  Chemis- 
try, History,  Economics,  Education,  Sociol- 
ogy, Modern  Languages,  Religion,  Zoology, 

English  and  otlier  subjects.  Address:  Division  9 

®I|0  Imuf  rsttg  of  Qlljiragfl 

Chicago,  Illinois 


iSHORTHAND 

'    IN  ONE  MONTH 


Wonderful.  New.  Easy,  Scientific  System. 
Bo7d  Syllabic  100  to  150  words  a  minute  in  30  days  ituaranteed.  No 
•••hadine  "  no  •'word  eigns.  ■'  Dictation  first  week  Typewriting 
Free,    Send  today  for  Catalog  and  Money-Back  (.uarant<e. 

Chicago  Home  Study  Schools,  525  Reaper  Block.  Chicago,  III. 


A  Well-Conducted 
Summer  Camp 

is  a  good  place  for  your  Boy 
or  Girl  to  enjoy  both  rest  and 
play.  If  the  locality  preferred 
is  not  found  in  the 

Digest  School  and  Camp 
Directory  Index 

why  not  write  to  us  for 
information? 

TheJiterdT^Di^est 


The  Literary  Dip^est  for  April  5,   79/ 9  || 


KI.IZABKTU    TOWNI': 
What  They  Say 

"  '.fnut  How  to  Cotirrii- 
fratc'  in  off^ntnff  up  to  mr  tt 
^tieltf  of  poimihilit.ictt  /  did 
not  drram  of  a  few  vumthH 
affo  ;  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the.  avthor  here  or  hera- 
afier/'-  t\  W.  J. .Victoria, 
Texas, 

*'  Pirate  mnkr  a  vriet!  on 
too  ropien  of  thin  little,  aent 
for  d miribution.  in  ovr  hioh 
school. "^f"'.  J.  Dtiina.lhti^t 
Foundry  Co.,  HomeU,N.  Y. 

"  Your  book,  '.luat  How  to 
Conren  trate ,'  has  been 
nfi'died,  read  and  re-read 
hourn  a  day  since  its  arri- 
val. It  u-as  junt  ivhat  I 
needed,  and  I  now  can  con- 
r en  tratc."~A.  B.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


Focus  Your  Forces 

n  Loarn  to  colloct  your  tiiorilid  powi-is  luid  driiw  llioiii  down  tu  ;i  wliitc 

'  hot  iJoitil  of  rcasoiiitm  force  before  wliicli  ()l)st;iclcs  iii(-ll.    A  iiiomI  tre.'iH- 

i  iir(>(I  as.sfM  of  a  powerful  iiiiiid  is  its  ability  to  concentrate,     (/'onecn- 

]']  (ration  is  a  birthday  sift,  that  is  lost  in  the  sliufile  of  complex  living,     ' 

,j  but  it  can  Ix;  ro-acciuired.  ! 

'A  The  rijiht  and  safe  wa,\' to  conrrnfrate  is  (he  NowThouKht  way.    I(  is     ' 

.    based  on  relaxation  and  elitiiinatioii,  no(    compulsion,     Hy  (he  New     1 

*    Thought 'method  \-our  faculties  t;o  will  intrly  and  jo.\()usl\-  (o.\our  biddiuK 

yit  is  not  iie<^essary  to  lash  and  spur  (hem  on.     "JusI  How  lo  Concenlralc,"  by 

I'llizabedi  I'owne,  is  (he  booklet  (hat  shows  you  how  to  accpiire   (his 

power,  and  hr)w  (o  us(>  it  wisel\-,  ((uielly,  \ct  powerfully-,  for  the  inc^rease 

of  j(jur  prosperity',  health  and  happiness.     We  will  gi\c  joU  u,  cojjj'. 

The  Book  Contains 


I      Applied  C.'onccntrntlon.    A  mnv  mirlir- 

slanUing  of  ronrontrotion — Tlie  imps  of  inirry 
• — ArcoitipliHhinK  nerfection. 

Memory  Drills.  Tim  fnrulty  of  intir.-s* 
—  Whypooplo  fail  to  rpinenilpt'r — AncrtHy.  infal- 
lible ineinory  rtilo— Tlic  niciitul  appftiti Tlio 

caiiso  of  uiuisiml  cravioKS: — How  to  dispel  pos- 
siiiiisin  and  froo  every  fai'vilty. 

Just  How  to  C:oncentrate.  The  <|imli. 
ties  which  make  for  true  concentration — The 


Knimlilin;;  nnn'l — The  effect  of  thoujlht  on 
nerves  an'l  iiiusi'le*, —  If-w  to  rPKenorato  power 
—How  to  nuiUe  a  suecchH  of  wrirk. 

<.°onccntratJon  and  Poise.  Howtoeurli 
n  scatterinir  jtiin'l — How  tw<j  thiiiKo  are  done  at 
onee^— Till'  power  of  poise. 

The  Rlaht  Pull.  What  makes  for  failure 
or  .success- — H'lW  to  develop  talent — The  error 
of  Icnnint.'- — 'Making  your  own  opportunities"— 
How  to  win — The  joy  of  croatinK. 


Special  Offer 

l"or  lOcent.s  we  will  send  you  a  cot)y  of  "Ju.st  J  low  lo  Concentrate"  and  a  month's 
trial  of  Nautilus,  the  leadinR  inaKuzine  of  New  Thought.  Elizabeth  Townc  and 
\\illiamE.  Towne, editors.  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden  and  Edwin  Markham  amoni? 
its  contributors.  Send  today  for  (liis  liberal  offer  and  for  prompt  action  we  will  include 
a  copy  of  "How  to  Get  What  You  Want." 
THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE  CO.  Dept.  G-9  Holyoke,  Mass. 

iiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiw^ 
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ENDELL     PHILLIPS 

THE  Appreciativo  Biography  In-  Dr.  Martyn 

AGITATOR  r2mo.  cloth.     $1.50. 

Fuuk  •&  WaKnalls  Company    -    IVe^v  York 


He  Made  The 
World  Blush 
For  Shame — 


He  was  feared  and  wor- 
shipped, hated  and  loved. 
Alone  he  defied  the  world. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived — 
in  tragedy.  But  he  left  a 
heritage  of  literature  that 
will  live  forever.  No  one 
can  afford  to  miss  the 
lesson  it  teaches. 


Who  Was  Brann 

The  Iconoclast? 

"Child  of  the  Devil!"  one  man  called  him.  "Journalism's 
most  Tragic  and  Pathetic  Figure,"  Elbert  Hubbard  said  of 
iiim.  Brann  was  an  iconoclast.  He  tore  down  the  conven- 
tions of  life — stiipped  ofif  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy  and  laid  bare 
the  blinding  nakedness  of  TRUTH!  When  he  wiote  or 
spoke,  the  artificial  barriers  of  society  tottered,  the  sham 
draperies  of  Virtue  fell,  and  the  false  pretenses  of  love  and 
iTiarriage  stood  exposed  in  their  shame. 

They  tried  to  stop  him — the  press,  society,  political  and 
financial  powers  reached  out  to  pull  him  down.  But  nothii^g 
on  eaith  could  daunt  him. 

But  he  -,vas  stopped  finally.  The  bullet  of  an  enemy  found 
its  mark  and  to  the  supreme  power  of  death  Brann  yielded 
the  lile  that  no  moital  man  could  control. 

.'\nd  his  weapon  was — -WORDS. 

Mere  words — combinations  ot  letters!  But  under  his  magic 
they  burned  like  acid,  seared  like  flames  and  cut  like  a  whip. 
He  attacked  every  fraud  and  fake  in  Christendom.  With 
utter  frankness  he  wrote  down  things  as  he  saw  them. 

"The  Wizard  of  Words  from  Texas" 

What  strange  power  did  Brann  exercise  over  men?  What 
was  his  mysteiious  influence  that  he  could  craze  some  people 
with  hatred  and  hypnotize  otheis  with  love?  Why  did  one 
man  give  his  own  life  that  he  might  take  the  life  of  Brann? 
Why  at  his  death  did  thousands  upon  thousands  journey 
to  his  grave  to  pay  him  tribute?  Was  he  so  consummate  a 
master  of  the  passions  of  men  that  he  could  inspire  both 
hatied  and  love? 

whatever  your  creed,  your  politics,  your  station  in  life,  you 
IVIUST  know  Brann.  The  Iconoclast.  Read  what  he  has  writ- 
ten. You  may  be  shocked — but  as  you  read  your  mind  will 
come  out  of  its  lethargy  and  you  will  learn  to  express  YOUR 
thoughts  in  speech  and  writing. 

The  most  remarkable  of  Brann's  writings  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  two  volumes  by  his  friends.  Over 
107,000  people  have  already  made  Brann  a  big  asset  to  their 
life  and  library. 

443  Sets  Shipped  Free 

To  close  out  the  last  443  sets  of  a  big  edition  we  will  send 
them  free  to  be  read  on  approval.  No  money  in  advance — no 
obligation.  Read  Brann  for  5  days  free.]  If  you  don't  like  him, 
return  the  books  and  forget  the  matter.  Other\vise|return  $4 
for  the  set. 

Send  no  money — just  the  coupon.  But,  do  it  now,  before 
the  remaining  sets  go.    Address, 

HERZ  BROS.,  Dept.  14,  Waco,  Texas 

Gentlemen: — Send  me  the  two  volumes  of  Brann,  prepaid. 
I  wnll  either  return  the  books  in  5  days  after  I  receive  them, 
or  will  send  you  J4. 

Name 

Address Occupation ' 


.;/p  sets  bound  in  heaulifuJ  half  morocco  leather  also  re- 
main  If  you  wish  lo  examine  this  set,  change  amount  on 
coupon  to  $10. 
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'Craining  jor/Tuthorship 

HoWtovk'rite,WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CuUtVaJe  your  mind.  Dex'elop 
'i^v  ^^^^H\    yoiii*  literary  gifts.  Masi"er  Ike 
or!  of  self-eXpression.Makf! 
your  spare  lime  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 


Dr.EsetiWeiti 


Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-, 
ling.  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful    advice.      ^Real  teaching. 

■One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  ^$1,000  before 
completing  her  first  coui'se.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department,  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

VJq  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  repons  of 
Ihe  literary  market.  Besides  our  leaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150. page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

"Che  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.74     Sprin£jfteld,Mass. 

STABl-lSMEfi'ieST  INCORPORATED    IQO* 
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.'^iain 


YOU  Can  Be 
^    a  Nurse 


Learn  at  Home! 

If  over  18,  you  can  become  a  Trained 
^'uise  with  Diploma.    Learn  at  home, 
m  spare  time.     Syafem  founded  by 
Orville  J.  Perkins,  M.D.    Thousands 
of  students  during  past  20  years. 
Earn    $18   to    $30   a  Week 
Earn  while  learninR^.    New  method— lessons 
simple  and  prnctical.  Write  for  book  and  32 
'  Lesson  Tages  Free.  Nurse's  outfit  free  to  un- 
dergraduates and  graduates.   Low  price,  easy 
[terms.  Hospital  ex-perience  if  desired.    School 
chartered  bv  State  of  Illinois.    Authorized  Di- 
.plomas. Chicago  School  of  Nursing.  Dept. 
14,    116  So.  Michigan  Ave.. Chicago. 


Learn 


TO 


SING 


AT  HOME  ...     ^    ^ 

Send  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet, 
D,"Tlie  Voice  Made 
Beautiful." 

Harvey  Sutherland,  Educational  BIdg.,  ?0  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


M   .  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  co  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
epare  time  for  C  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
ouperviaion  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
Btaff  of  C,  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  Universityp    Dept.  452-H.A..     Chicago 
"The  World's   Greatest  Extension  University" 
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"Here's  Where  We 
Got  Our  Start" 

"Look,  Nell — this  coupon  !  Remember 
the  night  you  urged  me  to  send  it  in  to 
Scranton  ?  Then  how  happy  we  were 
when  I  came  home  with  the  news  of  my 
first  promotion  V  We  owe  it  all,  Nell,  my 
place  as  Manager,  our  home,  our  com- 
Torts— to  this  coupon." 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  now 
know  the  joy  or  happy,  prosperous  homes 
because  they  let  tne  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  prepare  them  in  their 
spare  time  for  bigger  work.  You  will  find 
tnem  in  city,  town  and  country — in  office, 
factory,  shop,  store,  mine  and  mill,  on 
farms  and  on  railroads. 

There  are  clerks  who  became  Advertisine  Man- 
agers, Salesmen  and  Executives;  carpenters  who 
became  Architects  and  Contractors;  mechanics 
■who  became  Engineers  and  Electrical  Experts  ; 
men  and  boys  who  rose  from  nothing  at  all  to 
splendid  responsible  positions. 

More  than  a  million  men  and  women  in  the  last  26 
years  have  advanced  themselves  in  position  and 
salary  through  I.  C,  S.  help.  Over  100,000  are  study- 
ing right  now.  You  can  join  them  and  get  in  line 
for  promotion. 

The  first  step  to  success  in  the  I.  C.  S.  way  is  to 
choose  your  career  from  this  list  and  iaark  and 
mail  this  coupon  here  and  now. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPo'nDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4884B,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligafing  me,  how  1  can  qualify  for  th9 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


H  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
I]  Electrlo  lii^bting:  and  IC79. 
D  Electric  Wiring 
D  Telegraph  Engineer 
iJTelephone  Work 
DMECHANICAI,  ENGINEER 
I}Mefihanloal  Draftsman 
U  Machine  Shop  Traotlco 
UGas  Engine  Operating 
D  CIVIL   ENGINEER 

R Surveying    and  Mapping* 
JUNE  FOREMAN  or  ENti'lt 
^Metallnrgist  orrrospectop 

BSTATIONAKT  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
I]  Ship  Draftsman 
J  ARCHITECT 
I]  Contractor  and  Rn{td«r 
IjArobitectnral  Draftsman 
I]Concrete  Builder 

B Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
n  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
□  Textile  Overseer  or  Siipt. 
O  CHEMIST 


D  SALESMANSHIP 
a  ADVERTISING 
Q  Window  Trimmer 
DShow  Card  Writer 

□  Sign  Painter 

□  Railroad  Trainman 

□  ILLUSTRATING 

□  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typlgft 

BCert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
I]  Railway  Accountant 
D  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 
Z]  Teacher 

Z] Common  School  Snbjeet* 

§  Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
DAUTOMOItlI.E  OPERATISO 
ZlAnto  Repairing 
H  Navigation       ■□Spanish 
□  agriculture  iDFrench 
D  □  Fonltry  Raising  ■□Italian 


Name 

Present 

Occupation_ 

Street 

and  No 


Clty_ 


-State. 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  char- 
acters, .No  "positions" — no"rnIed  lines" — no  "shad- 
ing" —  no  "word-signs"  —  no  "cold  notes."  Speedy, 
practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study, 
utilizing  spare  time.    For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  930  Unit?  BIdg.  Chicago,  lU. 


SEXOLC-ICj  X 

by  William  H.  Walling.  A.M.,  M.D.  \ 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  | 

way,  in  one  volume :  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Falher  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Falher  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  | 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  i 

I   Allinonevolume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  | 

I       Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Imparl  lo  Her  Daughter.  | 

i    $2.00  postpaid    Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  = 

5    Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents.  § 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHIU.,  PA.  I 
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No.  E  5010 
Mueller  Water  Strainer 
protects  faucets  from  in- 
jury by  sediment  in  the 
water. 


,tni 


No.    E  5010 
Mueller  Pressure  Regu- 
lator insures  steady  water 
pressure    and    even  flow 
at  faucets. 


For  Sure  Economy  in  Plumbing— Specify  MUELLER 

When  you  build  a  home — whether  it  be  bungalow  or  mansion — be  sure 
that  the  best  plumbing  fixtures  are  used  in  it — and  thus  avoid  annoyances  and 
unnecessary  repair  bills. 

The  MU£LL£R  Fixtures  required  t»  equip  a  charming  $5,000  Colonial  home  similar 
to  the  one  illustrated  above  would  cost  only  $50 — and  would  give  you  dependable 
service  for  a  lifetime.     The  best  in  plumbing  is  eventually  the  cheapest. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


The  superiority  of  the 
Mueller  Fixtures  is  due 
to  quality  of  materials, 
scientific  construction,  pre- 
cision in  manufacture,  and 
fineness  of  finish — the  result 
of  sixty  years  of  undisputed 
leadership. 

The  average  faucet  is  made 
of  common  brass,  which  is 
60%  copper.  MUELLER 
Faucets  are  made  of  Muellerile 
— a  special  metal  containing 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of    Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra   Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated   Stems— any    style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap    Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double -pitch  Thread  —  quick 

opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

7— Anti-spreader    Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


Instruct  your  architect  to 
specify  MUELLER  —  tell 
your  plumber  you  want 
only  Mueller  Fixtures 
used  —  see  that  the  brand 
Mueller  is  on  every  fau- 
cet and  fixture  installed. 

It  is  false  economy  to 
buy  cheap  substitutes  — 
for  Mueller  Fixtures 
amount  to  only  one-tenth  of 
the  total  plumbing  bill — and 
their  slightly  increased  cost  is 


85  %      pure     copper,       which       IL::::;;::::::::::::;:;::;:::::::::...: ::       offset   by  the   labor   Saved    in 


takes  a  finer  finish  and  holds 

a  heavier  nickel  plating  than  common  brass 

■ — and  resists  corrosion  better.    • 

Every  MUELLER  Fixture  is  tested  to 
withstand  four  times  the  normal  water  pres- 
sure, and  is  fully  warranted  against  defects. 


installing   them — while    the 
saving  on  future  repairs  is  a  clear  gain. 

Write  today  for  the  free  book  on  "Depend- 
able Plumbing,"  giving  detailed  information 
regarding  MUELLER  Fixtures,  and  Port- 
folios   of  pictures    of    modern   residences. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL.,  U.   S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.— San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada 
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NATION-WIDE  PRESS-POLL  ON  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


"A 


Yes    .     .     . 
No.     .    . 
Conditional 


OVERWHELMINCJ  x\L\.J()l{ITV  of  the  American 
pooi)l(',"  said  President  Wilson,  "is  in  favor  of  the 
Lea  ;iie  of  Nations."  He  made  this  statement  in  an 
address  at  tlie  Metropolitan  0})era-house  in  New  York  City 
on  Mareh  4,  the  day  before  sailing  back  for  France.  "How- 
does  he*  know?"  repHed  his  critics.  "How  is  it  humanh-  i>os- 
sible  for  anybody  to  know?"  Still,  there  are  ways  of  soundinjj 
opinion.  One  such  way  is  to  ask  newspaper  editors  all  over 
the  country,  as  each  of  them,  no  doubt,  watches  the  drift 
of  opinion'  in  his  district,  and  his  own  opinion  tencis  to  guide 
that  of  his  readers.  Accordingly, 
The  Liter.-vry  Dkjest  at  once  seiit 
to  the  editor  of  e\'ery  daily  news- 
paper in  the  Unit(>d  States  a  letter 
asking  his  attitude  toward  joining 
"the  proposed  League  of  Nations." 
He  was  also  asked  to  tell,  if  iwssilde, 
the  attitude  of  his  community  to- 
ward it.  The  response  breaks  all 
records;  L377  editors  have  rei)lied, 
losing  no  time  about  it.  An  editor 
in  Oregon  replied  b\-  telegraph. 
Many  took  the  trouble  to  hunt  up 
their  editorials  on  the  subject,  clip 
them  out,  and  send  them  along.  A 
majority  filled  in  the  space  allotted 

for  remarks.  Even  the  questions,  while  capable  of  answer  l:)y  a 
mere  Yes  or  No,  frequently  called  forth  expressions  of  strong 
feeling — such,  for  example,  as  "No!  It's  too  bad  Roosevelt  is 
not  alive!"  or  "Overwhelmingly  yes!"  or  "Emphatically  not!" 
or  "Absolutely!"  or  "Yes!  Yes!!  Yes!!!"  Running  through 
the  great  mass  of  replies,  you  have  the  sensation  of  touching- 
something  hot.  But  j'ou  recognize  also  a  fine  grasp  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  editors'  part.  In  reporting  local  sentiment,  few 
betray  haste  or  impulsiveness.  You  meet  repeatedly  the 
phrases,  "As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,"  "Probably  yes,"  "Believe 
community  puzzled,"  "Too  early  to  judge;  opinion  has  not 
crystallized." 

Now  and  then  an  editor  takes  us  behind  the  scenes,  so  to 
speak,  and  shows  us  how  he  has  reached  his  conclusions  as  to 
what  people  are  thinking.  For  instance,  the  editor  of  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Press,  writes  after  "personal  talks  with  fully 
fifty  persons  from  all  parts  of  Indiana  in  Indianapolis,  last 
week,"  and  after  patiently  studying  the  communications  addrest 
to  his  paper.  The  editor  of  the  Moscow  (Idaho)  Star-Leader 
makes  up  his  mind  about  Idaho  by  watching  the  Idaho  papers 
that  come  to  his  exchange  table.  The  Fort  Madison  (Iowa) 
Democrat's  editor  "has  heard  many  group  conversations  and  had 
many  talks  with  others."  And  the  editor  of  the  Hartford  City 
(lud.)  Ncivs  has  tested  local  sentiment  by  "  jH-rsonally  interview- 
ing at  least  a  hundred  people  regardless  of  political  affiliations." 


DO  YOU  FAVOR  THE  PROPOSED 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS?" 


,    718 
,    181 

,    478 

1,377 


RESULT  OF  THE  POLL  OF  THE  DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Several  papers  point  to  thi;  action  of  hsgislatun^s,  of  mass- 
nuH^tings,  and  of  civic  organizations  as  indicating  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  in  their  districts.  The  Bismarck  Tribune  would 
have  us  notice  that  "the  North  Dakota  Non-Partizan  legislature 
has  indorsed  President  Wilson's  'fourteen  points'  and  the 
general  Conn  of  tin;  covenant."  The  Fairmont  Serdinel  reminds 
us  that  "the,  Minnesota  h'gislatun*  unanimously  passed 
resolutions  in  favor  of  joining  th(>  ]>eagu(^"  The  Columbia 
State  finds  oi)ini<)n  in  South  Carolina  practically  unanimous 
in  fa\or  of  it.      "  in  1017,  the  South  Carolina  legislature  indorsed 

th(!  League  to  Enfor(;e  Peact; — was 
the  first  State  to  take  that  aption." 
The  Concord  I'alriol  remarks  that 
"New  Hampshire  has  a  splendid 
League  of  Nations  organization  and 
it  represents  the  views  of  the  people." 
The  Meadville  (Pa.)  Messenger  tells 
us  that  "Butler  County,  this'  State, 
normally  Republican  bj-  6,000,  went 
oOO  majority  for  a  Democrat  who 
favored  the  League  of  Nations." 
The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
declares:  "Support  by  Republicans 
is  shown  repeatedly  at  public  meet- 
ings. All  the  churches  seem  to  favor 
it.  The  general  i)ulilic  seems  to  be 
with  the  President  in  this  matter,  regardless  of  politics." 

Occasionally  a  newspaper  has  conducted  a  poll.  Says  a 
telegram  from  Oregon:  "Sentiment  in  Pacific  Northwest  ovcr- 
Avhelmingly  favors  League  of  Nations.  Portland  Journal  has 
been  conducting  straw  ballot.  Votes  come  chiefly  by  mail  from 
all  parts  of  Oregon  and  Washington."  At  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  a 
straw  vote  has  ])een  conducted  by  The  Press.  The  Minneapolis 
News  sa^s:  "We  took  a  referendum  of  our  readers,  advertising 
it  it!  advance,  but  publishing  the  ballot  in  only  one  issue  to 
prevent  duplications."  The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer  says,  "A 
])oll  of  the  lawyers  and  clergymen  in  this  city  shows  that  more 
than  half  of  the  former  and  all  of  the  latter  favor  the  League." 
The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  has  polled  its  constituency,  and 
the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Star- Record  says:  "W^e  did  not  answer  this 
solely  on  a  guess,  but  conducted  a  referendum." 

Thes(>  references  to  interviews,  legislative  action,  mass- 
meetings,  elections,  and  straw  votes  are  exceptional;  j^et, 
taken  with  other  evidences,  they  indicate  that  mere  snap  judg- 
ment j)lays  a  relatively  small  part  in  the  response  to  our  letters. 
As  such  things  go,  the  replies  seem  unusually  painstaking  and 
conscientious. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  our  own  attitude  in  this  investiga- 
tion is  strictly  neutral.  The  poll  has  be(>n  undertaken  with  no 
oth'-r  purpose  than  to  find  out  what  the  newspapers  think,  and 
■what  the  newspapers  think  the  people  think.     The  results  have 
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For    .     .     . 

Against  .     . 
Conditional 


hoen  examined  and  classified  without 
bias  one  way  or  the  other.  In  what 
follqws  tlicro  will  be  no  attempt  at 
propaganda;  instead  there  will  be  a 
determined  effort  to  avoid  propaganda. 
The  aim  is  not  to  persuade,  it  is  to 
report. 

Two  further  })oints  deserve  emphasis. 

1.  The  LiTEKARY  Digest  regards  the 
poll  as  only  a  straw  vote.  It  proves 
nothing  in  any  final  way.  Xo  such  in- 
vestigation ever  can.  But  it  affords 
some  basis  for  a  guess — indeed,  an  ex- 
cellent basis,  and  the  guess  it  leads  to 
raaj'  without  e.\aggeration  be  considered 
the  best  guess  short  of  a  national  vote. 

2.  Some  of  the  opinions  quoted  will 
be  those  of  small  newsi)apers  in  small 
communities,  and  a  certain  type  of 
reader  may  retort,  "WTiat  do  I  care  for 
the  views  of  the  Bingvllle  Bugle?'"  The 
Literary  Digest  cares  greatly.  Half 
the  people  li\'e  in  small  communities. 
Those  unillustrious  newspapers  reflect 
the  opinions  of  farmers,  of  miners,  of 
■village  shopkeepers.  Not  infrequenth' 
they  are  more  definitely  in  line  witli 
local  sentiment  than  are  the  large  news- 

I>apers  of  large  communities.  Not  infrequently  they  offset  the 
influence  of  metropolitan  jouyials  circulating  in  small  com- 
munities. And  their  numbers,  all  told,  are  impressive.  Anything 
they  may  lack  in  individual  importance  they  make  up  in  aggre- 
gate importance.  In  any  crisis  there  is  at  least  a  possibility-  that 
they,  and  not  the  metropolitan  press,  ma\'  decide  the  issue. 

Coming  now  to  the  figures,  what  have  we?  We  find  718  vote 
"Yes";  478  vote  "Yes,  eonditionaUy."  Only  181  vote  "No." 
Were  the  whole  decision  left  to  the  Republicans,  the  League 
(or,  at  any  rate,  a  League)  would  win.  Out  of  527  Republican 
votes  cast,  114  are  "Yes,"  306  "Yes,  conditionally,"  only 
107  are  "Noes."  Were  the  whole  issue  left  to  the  Independents 
we  should  find  much  the  same  result — "Yes,"  205;   "Conditiou- 
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ally,"  51;  "No,"  8.  Among  Demo- 
crats, there  is  an  overwhelming  majority, 
Tiot  only  for  a  League,  but  for  the 
League— "Yes,"  379;  "Conditionally," 
IS;  "No,"  47.  Were  the  whole  issue 
left  to  anj'  one  of  the  officially  recognized 
sections  of  America — New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic,  East  North  Central, 
West  North  Central,  South  Atlantic, 
East  South  Central,  West  South  Cen- 
tral, IMountain,  and  Pacific — the  "Yes" 
and  "Yes.  conditionally"  would  greatlj' 
outnumber  the  "  Noes."  Were  the  whole 
issue  left  to  any  one  of  'the  States,  the 
"Noes"  would  lose. 

Naturally,  mere  statistics  regarding 
newspapers  taking  sides  one  way  or  the 
other  may  be  misleading.  A  single  big 
I)aper  may  have  a  circulation  twenty 
limes  that  of  a  small  paper.  So  let  us 
determine,  for  what  it  may  be  worth 
the  positions  taken  by  the  larger  news- 
papers. Of  these  all  the  Hearst  papers — 
New  York  American,  New  York  Jour- 
>inl.  Boston  Advertiser,  Boston  Journal, 
Atlanta  Georgian,  Chicago  Herald-Ex- 
aminer, Chicago  American,  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  and  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
a miner — oppose  the  League  of  Nations  imconditionallj-.  So 
do  the  New  York  /Sun,  the  New  York  Telegram,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Charleston  American,  the  San  Antonio  Light,  the 
Buffalo  Express,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
But  the  League  is  supported  or  opposed,  conditionally,  bj-  the 
New  York  Tribune,  New  York  Mail,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Boston 
Transcript,  Boston  Herald,  Boston  News  Bureau,  Providence 
Journal,  Philadelphia  Press,  Philadelphia  A'or^/i  A ?/(enca?i,  Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Indianapolis  Star, 
C^hieago  Daily  News,  jNIinneapolis  Tribune,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, Sacramento  Bee,  and  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  is  sup- 
ported unconditionally  by  the  New  York  Times,  New  York  World, 
New  York  Globe,  New  York  Evening  Post,  New  York  Journal  of 
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THEY  WONT  DOVBTAII,. 

— Bronstrup  in  the  San  Fraucico  Chronicle. 

WILL   THEY,    OR   WON'T    THEY? 
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GETTING  together! 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 
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Commerce,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Christian  Science 
Monitor ^  Springfield  Republican,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Baltimore 
American,  Baltimore  Sun,  Washington  Star,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Atlanta  Journal,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland  Press,  Toledo 
Blade,  Detroit  Journal,  Detroit  News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Indianapolis  Times,  Pittsbm'g  Post,  Chicago  Evening  Post,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis  Star,  St.  Louis  Republic,  Mil- 
waukee Jo  ur-naZ,  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Louisville  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Express,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
If  this  tabulation  of  "Yeses,"  "Noes,"  and  " Conditionallys " 
has  resembled  figuring  out  election  returns — a  solemn  task  at 
best — one's  studj^  of  the  "Remarks"  that  accompany  replies 
is  more  like  eavesdropping  at  a  nation-wide  town-meeting, 
where  representative  Americans  reveal  interesting,  if  not  alto- 
gether surprizing,  points  of  view. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  INFLUENCE 

For  example,  many  find  it  hard  to  think  of  the  League  with- 
out first  thinking  of  the  President.  A  North  Carolina  paper, 
the  Wilmington  Dispatch,  reminds  him  that  "this  is  not  a  one- 
man  country."  The  Fitehburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel  objects  to  his 
"taking  to  himself  all  the  credit  for  America's  efforts  in  the  war," 
while  the  Alton  (Iowa)  Telegraph  accuses  him  of  "insisting  on 
being  the  whole  thing,  making  the  Peace  Conference  his  own 
individual  affair,  taking  too  much  responsibility,"  and  the 
Clinton  (Ind.)  CUntonian  resents  "his  ambition  to  be  the  sole 
self-determiner  for  America."  The  Tarrytown  (N.  J.)  News 
remarks:  "His  vision  has  been  bad  before,  and  he  can  be  wrong 
again."  The  editor  of  the  Cadillac  (Mich.)  News  wi-ites,  "I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Wilson  the  last  word  in  wisdom  or  the  only 
American  to  be  trusted."  A  New  Mexico  journal,  the  East 
Las  Vegas  Optic,  asks:  "If  Mr.  Wilson  wants  to  plaj'  'teacher' 
outside  his  own  country,  why  not  tackle  our  neighbor  on  the 
south  first?"  The  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal  believes  "The 
President's  attitude  has  alienated  people  friendly  to  the  League 
idea."  The  Meehaniesburg  (Pa.)  Journal  says  it  has  "queered 
his  influence."  The  editor  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Herald 
regards  it  as  "dreadfully  regrettable  that  upon  the  biggest 
question  befoi'e  the  American  people  since  the  Revolution,  they 


are  "kept  in  the  dark,  their  sentiments  and  desires  not  sought, 
no  counsel  taken  with  the  'elder  statesmen,'  the  whole  decision 
taken  and  assumed  by  one  comparatively  inexperienced  man." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  communities  appear  to  believe  in  the 
League  of  Nations  primarily  because  they  believe  in  Pi'esidenl 
Wilson.  The  Frederick  (Md.)  News  confesses:  "Little  interest 
is  taken  in  the  question  generally,  people  seemingly  being  well 
content  with  Wilson's  leadership  and  action."  Says  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  "The  people  in  this  community 
trust  Wilson.  They  have  not.,  of  course,  analyzed  the  proposed 
constitution  of  the  League,  but  they  do  not  believe  Wilson  and 
his  associates  could  be  misled  or  that  there  is  any  purpose  to 
mislead  them  at  Paris,"  and  the  Corsicana  (Texas)  Sun  affirms: 
"We  are  with  old  Woodrow  all  the  time — no  deserters  in  this 
section."  The  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Commonvealth  reports: 
"Ninety-five  p,er  cent,  of  this  community  is  heartily  in  accord, 
and  will  support  President  Wilson  on  any  steps  he  should  take, 
as  they  have  that  much  'confidence  in  him."  The  Searcy 
(x\la.)  Citizen  declares,  "The  work  President  Wilson  has  done 
should  prompt  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  rise  as  one 
man  and  tender  him  a  third  term."  The  Timpson  (Texas) 
Times  believes  that  "A  gi-eat  man  like  President  Wilson  would 
not  propose  a  League  of  Nations  if  it  were  not  best  for  th(> 
American  people  as  well  as  for  all  Europe." 

Several  Northern  papers  echo  the  sentiment.  "We  do  not 
feel  qualified  to  pass'  judgment  on  the  question,"  says  the 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican,  "but  have  faith  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
judgment  and  integrity.  He  likely  has  ambitions  to  be  president 
of  the  compact."  The  editor  of  the  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Argus 
declares,  "I  am  quite  willing  to  trust  the  overshadowing  influence 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  shaping  the  covenant  of  nations,"  and 
the  editor  of  the  Circleville  (Ohio)  Herald  tells  us,  "I  believe 
that  President  Wilson  has  the  right  idea  and  am  willing  to  back 
him  up  with  the  last  dollar  I  possess.  If  this  country  is  not  a 
democracy,  what  the  h — 1  is  it?" 

This  readiness  to  put  the  President  first  and  the  League  after- 
ward calls  forth  an  occasional  jeer.  Says  the  Richmond  (Ky.) 
Register:  "The  only  ones  who  oppose  it  here  are  a  lot  of  old  stand- 
patters,   who,    we   earnestly    believe,    secretly    in    their   hearts 
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(they  are  afraid  to  say  so)  wanted  to  see  the  Liberty  loans  fail, 
and  would  almost  have  been  glad  to  see  the  Allies  lose  the  war, 
bef'ause  Wilson  and  a  Democratic  Administration  were  in 
charge  at  Washington."  Says  the  Lawton  (Okla.)  News:  "This 
community  is  composed  of  Wilson  worshipers,  to  whom  'he  kept 
us  out  of  war'  wjis  a  phrase  with  a  most  pleasing  sound.  They 
are  being  slowly  led  into  the  Ught,  but  we  doubt  if  20  per  cent, 
of  them  know  what  the  League  of  Nations  means.  They  know 
Wilson  wants  it,  and  that's  sufficient.  iSome  of  them  think 
it's  a  baseball  league."  The  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Xeus-Times  reix>rts 
"Most  of  the  e.x-BuU-Moosers  are 
against  it.  Anything  to  be  against 
the  President— and  Taft!" 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

What  has  been  the  popular  effect 
of  opposition  by  Senators?  The 
McKe<>six)nt  (Pa.)  Neiri<  remarks, 
"Some  of  the  men  who  oppose  it 
make  us  think  the  League  would  be 
best  for  the  people,"  while  the  Lan- 
caster (Pa.)  News  thinks  the  oppo- 
.sition  of  Senator  Lodge  is  "the 
surest  reason  for  belie\ing  the 
League  would  be  a  successful  in- 
stitution," and  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
State  Journal  sees  "many  Republi- 
cans supporting  Wilson  and  con- 
demning the  Republican  Senators." 
The  Marshall  (Mich.)  Chronicle  de- 
clares that  "if  the  Repxiblican  party 
continues  its  present  tactics,  it  will 
return  the  Democrats  to  power  in 
1920."  The  Mt.  Carmel  (Pa.)  Item 
says:    "The  thirty-seven  Senators 

who  signed  the  agi'eement  to  fight  the  League  are  out  of  the  run- 
ning, and  it  now  looks  like  Taft  for  next  President."  According 
to  the  Livingston  (Mont.)  Enterprise,  "Senators  Poindexter 
and  Borah,  formerly  popular  in  the  Northwest,  are  generally 
believed  to  have  picked  the  wi'ong  issue  on  which  to  combat  the 
President.  Many  leading  Republicans  agree  with  this."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Boulder  (Col.)  Camera,  Senator  Thomas  "would 
))e  recalled  by  the  citizens  if  Colorado  had  the  recall  in  effect." 

"Sentiment  is  very  bitter  against  Senator  Reed,"  ob.serves 
the  Clinton  (JMo.)  Democrat,  "his  friends  here  having  turned 
against  him  to  a  man."  Another  Missouri  ])aper,  the  Excelsior 
S[)rings  Call,  says,  "The  people  in  this  section  are  disgusted  with 
Senator  Reed."  Still  another,  the  Fulton  Gazette,  says  they 
"feel  that  the  Senators  who  are  fighting  the  League  are  doing 
so  either  to  gain  political  advantages  for  their  party  or  to  avenge 
their  personal  hatred  of  the  man  who,  because  he  is  President, 
liapj)ens  to  stand  foremost  in  the  advocacy  of  world  peace." 
The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  assures  us,  "The  great  masses  of 
the  people  are  willing  to  acc^ept  the  expert  advice  of  Wilson  and 
Taft;  they  certainly  are  not  willing  to  acc(>{)t  the  advice  of 
Senators." 

But  what  is  this — also  from  Indiana'  Declares  the  I'lyniouth 
Democrat,  "No  one  hereabouts  ever  questioned  the  idea  until 
Senator  Lodge  and  others  began  to  stir."  In  Massachusetts 
the  Lynn  Item  finds  that  "The  exprest  views  of  Senators  have 
created  doubt."  In  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  The  Union  Sun  and 
Journal  says,  "Here,  following  the  partizan  lead  taken  in  Con- 
gress, the  people  seem  also  to  be  treating  the  League  from  a  party 
view-point,"  while  in  Berlin  (Wis.)  Tlie  Journal-Courani  notes 
that  "The  nuijority  of  the  jjeople  think  as  do  Senators  Lodge  and 
Sherman  and  the  balance  of  the  round-robin  signers." 

Various  papers  denounce  the  efforts  to  involve  the  League  in 


party  politics  as  "criminal,"  and  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Record 
comes  out  strongly  against  all  such  tactics.  Says  he:  "The 
Record,  a  Repubhcan  paper,  regards  this  as  not  a  party  issue, 
and  believes  that  those  politicians  who  seek  to  make  it  so  will 
regret  it.  We  regard  Mr.  Taft  as  statesmanlike,  Mr.  Lodge 
a«  inconsistent,  and  Mr.  Knox  as  keen,  but  lacking  in  vision 
on  this  issue."  The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  remarks,  "The 
maintenance  of  the  future  peace  of  the  world  is  too  important 
to  be  made  a  football   of   politics,  and   the  party  that  attempts 

it  will  be  overwhelmed  by  popular 

disapproval." 

"STAMPEDING"  US 
!Man.y  who  favor  the  League  idea 
think  efforts  toward  a  decision  are 
proceeding  much  too  fast.  Says 
the  Spokane  C/ironide;  "Acontract 
of  such  vast  importance  should  not 
l)e  hurried  through  without  most 
careful  consideration  and  full  dis- 
cussion. Wisely  drawn,  it  may  be 
the  world's  greatest  blessing.  Care- 
lessly drafted,  it  may  be  the  world's 
blackest  curse."  "We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  being  stampeded,"  says  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Telegraph;  "the 
most  important  contract  in  the 
world  demands  a  most  minute  ex- 
amination and  public  discussion." 
The  Los  Angeles  Journal  thinks 
"time  should  be  given  for  a  cam- 
jiaign  of  education  and  the  matter 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people." 
The  .Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News 
agrees  to  support  the  League,  but 
"not  until  more  time  is  given  for 
our  consideration  by  all  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  good, 
the  evil,  the  advantages,  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  League," 
and  the  Taylorsville  (III.)  Breeze  feels  that  "a  proposition  of 
world-wide  import  should  not  be  thrust  upon  the  people  with  less 
time  to  deliberate  than  would  be  allotted  delegates  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  baseball  league,"  while  the  Torrington  (Conn.)  Register 
argues  that  the  final  step  should  not  be  taken  "until  the  whole 
people  at  the  polls  ha\'e  given  a  majority  vote  for  it." 

Then,  too,  there  are  papers  that  want  «  League,  or  possibly 
the  League,  but  want  peace  first.  "Not  now,"  says  the  Fayette- 
ville  (Ark.)  Democrat;  "make  peace  with  Germany  first."  ""An 
early  peace  should  be  concluded,"  assents  the  Princeton  (Ind.) 
Clarion  A^ews,  "and  the  League  proposition  taken  up  later  and 
given  thorough  consideration."  To  these  last  objections  the 
Corning  (N.  Y.)  Ledger  would  reply:  "If  the  League  is  not 
formed  at  the  time  peace  is  made,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be 
done."  ' 

THE   DEB  Ate  grows  FIERY 

"Impractical,  chimerical,  fantastic!"  cries  the  Canon  City 
(Col.)  Republican.  "Too  advanced  in  altruism,"  objects  a 
Southern  paper,  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  News,  adding,  "The  world 
is  not  ready."  The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  learns  that  "returned 
soldiers,  like  others,  mostly  feel  that  any  superstate  or  inter- 
nationalism is  premature  by  several  hundred  years."  The 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times  thinks  it  "jumping  to  the  millennium 
at  a  single  bound."  "Ilunuin  nature  and  national  prejudices 
have  not  been  changcMJ  b\-  the  war,"  says  the  Zaiu-sville  (Ohio) 
Times-Recorder,  and  calls  the  project  "lovely  moonshine."  In 
West  Virginia,  the  Huntington  Her  aid- Dispatch  finds  "the  read- 
ing, thinking  people,  regardless  of  politics,  openly  and  earnestly 
opposing."     In  San  -lose,  Cal.,  according  to  the  Mercurii-Ilcrald, 

(ConlinuccI  on  page  120) 


NOW   SOMEBODY   START   SOMETHING. 

— Lyiirh  in  the  Denver  Rocki/  y[ounlain  Nrwa 
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Copyriglitod  t)y  Underwui-d  iS:  Undm-wond.  Now  Vmk. 

A   CKOWD   OF    JIUNCIAKIAN    KEVOLUTIONISTS    IN    BUDAPKST, 
In  the  first  re\oliitioii,  whicli  overthrew  the  monarchy.    The  same  faces  would  very  likely  appear  in  a  pi(^turo  of  the  mobs  there  to-day. 


HUNGARY   GONE   BOLSHEVIK 
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iHE  HUNGARIAN  revolutionary  proletariat  rests 
one  of  his  hands  in  the  hands  of  his  Russian  brothers 
and  stretches  out  the  other  toward  the  proletariat 
of  the  other  countries  of  the  world,"  in  order  that  "they  nia\' 
turn  together  with  irresistible  force  to  fac(>  international  capi- 
talism." Thus  the  Elore,  a  Hungarian  Socialist  daily  published 
ill  New  York,  visualizes  for  us  Hungary's  second  reAolutioa 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  a  revolution  which  ovct- 
throws  the  administration  of  President  Karol\i,  establishes  a 
Soviet  Govei'nment,  announces  its  alliance  with  Russia's  Bol- 
sheviki,  and  declares  war  on  th<(  Allies.  But  while  this  editor 
rejoices  in  a  vision  of  proletarian  world-conquest — "as  we  write," 
he  remarks,  "it  seems  that  the  letters  of  the  writing-machine 
become  bloody" — another  Hungarian  dailj',  the  New  York 
Amerikai  Magyar  Xcpxazova,  dei)lores  Hungary's  plunge  into 
Bolshe^'ism,  protests  that  the  Karol.yi  Government  "was 
radical  enough  as  it  was,"  blames  the  Allies'  policy,  and  clings 
to  a  hope  based  on  "the  just  principles  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  embodied  in  the  'fourteeh  points'  which  he  laid 
down  as  a  foundation  to  build  an  everlasting  peace."  Our  own 
papers,  while  generally  suspieioiis  that  the  revolution  of  March 
22  was  prompted  from  Berlin  and  deliberately  staged  for  its 
effect  on  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  its  preparation  of  terms 
for  Germany,  nevertheless  make  no  attempt  to  belittle  the 
ominous  aspects  of  the  situation.  Some  urge  us  to  meet  this 
Hungarian  challenge  with  arms,  others  with  conciliation  and 
food,  but  all  agree  on  the  crying  need  of  the  adoption  of  some 
definite  policy.  Because  we  could  not  agree  on  a  posit iA'e 
Russian  policy,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  "Russia  has 
been  and  still  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  return  of 
peace  to  Europe."  "The  Hungarian  situation,"  it  adds, 
"largely  duplicates  the  Russian  situation."  It  is  the  belief  in 
Washington,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  that  "not  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  have 
conditions  throughout  Europe  been  so  rife  in  dangerous  possi- 
bilities as  at  present."  In  the  face  of  this  crisis,  Washington 
opinion   predicts,   the    peace    conferees    will    be    compelled    to 


reach  an  earlv 


agreement. 


More  than  four  months  after  the 


signing   of   the   armistice   we   have   a   situation   which   is  sum- 
2iiarized  h_\'  a  United  Press  dispatch  as  follows; 

"Bolslievik  Hungary  is  at  war  with  the  Allies;  Bolshevik 
Russia  is  at  war  with  the  Allies  and  the  Ukrainians;  and  the 
Poles  are  at  war  witli  the  Germans,  tlie  Ukrainians,  and  the 
C  zecho-Slo  vaks . " 

Rumors  have  it  that  aiiotlier  atttwnjjt  to  establish  a  Soviet 
republic  in  Germany  will  be  made  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  reports  tell  of  a  huge  popular  demonstration  in  Vienna  whif;li 
declared  sympathj^  with  Soviet  Hungary,  and  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  republic  in  Austria.  At  the  same  time  we  read 
of  a  Russian  Bolshevik  Army  of  70,000,  the  advance-guard  of  a 
nuich  larger  force,  m()^'ing  toward  Budapest  to  aid  the  Hun- 
garian Soviets.  Now  only  Roumauia  and  eastern  Galicia  re- 
main as  a  dam  to  hold  back  the  red  tide  of  Bolshevism  from 
Western  Phirope,  remarks  a  Hungarian  statesman  of  the  old 
regime  from  his  exile  in  Switzerland;  and  he  adds  that  "this 
dam  must  be  strengthened  or  it  can  not  hold."  "When  the 
Paris  Conference  met,"  remarks  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "Bolshevism  was  still  east  of  the  Dnieper; 
to-day  it  is  west  of  the  Danube."     And  he  asks: 

"Will  the  arriA'al  at  tlu^  Danube  suffice,  or  will  the  Peace 
Conference  postpone  its  decision  until  Trotzky  and  Lenine  ap- 
])roach  the  Isonzo  and  the  Rhine?  Or  shall  we  expect  within 
the  next  few  weeks  the  return  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Berlin, 
and  his  reincarnation  as  the  champion  of  order  against  Bolshevism , 
appealing  to  the  terror  and  weariness  of  the  West?" 

Mr.  Simonds  declares  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  which  has  resulted  in  Europe  from 
four  months  without  decision  following  the  victory  of  last 
November.     To  quote  further: 

"Then'Germany  was  at  our  feet,  prepared  to  accept  our  sen- 
tence, incapable  of  resisting  it.  To-day  it  is  the  testimony  of 
many  who  know  Germany  that  Germany  will  sign  no  treaty  of 
peace  such  as  we  may  some  time  formulate,  that  she  wiU  invite  us 
to  occupy  her  territory,  believing  that  our  armies  of  occupation 
will  be  corrupted  by  Bolshevism,  while  her  property  will  be  pro- 
tected from  domestic  disorder. 

"We  have  two  enemies  in  Europe,  where  we  had  one  enemy 
four  months  ago 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  belief  of  many  well-informed 
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l)eupk'  that  Germanism  is  prompting  Bolshevism  still  as  in 
the  past  is  accurate  or  not,  but  more  and 'more  it  begins  to 
be  the  belief  in  Europe  that  German  patriots  and  German 
soldiers  are  encouraging  the  attack  of  Bolshe\'ism  upon  the  En- 
tente in  the  hope  that  Germanj'  maj'  regain  her  position  in  the 
world  when  Bolshevism  has  completed  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Western  Powers. 

"To-day  Bolshevism  has  reached  Budapest;  it  is  approaching 
Odessa,  if  it  has  not  already  occupied  that  town.  It  is  about  to 
sweep  Poland,  and  the  Paris  Conference  has  hesitated  for  months 
over  sending  two  Polish  divisions  from  France  to  their  own  coun- 
try to  aid  in  the  defense  of  tlie  Polish  state.  Between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  over  all  that  mighty  stretch  of  territorj% 
the  Allies  have  not  four  full  divisions.  The  road  to  Vienna  is 
open  to  the  Bolsheviki  at  Budapest,  and  the  occupation  of  Vienna 
cuts  the  only  railroad  by  which  the  Allied  world  can  communicate 
with  Bohemia.  If  Bolshevism  reaches  Vienna,  we  shall  have 
nothing  left  between  the  new  Italian  frontier  and  the  forces  of 
licndne  and  Trotzky  save  Poland,  which  we  have  condemned  to 
death,  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  already-  practically  isolated." 

Up  to  the  present,  he  points  out,  the  Allied  policy  against 
Bolshevism  has  resembled  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
its  last  days  against  barbarism.  "Xo  longer  capable  of  meeting 
the  enemy  in  his  own  country,  the  Roman  retired  from  one 
barrier  to  another,  until  in  his  last  ditch  he  perished,  and  bis 
empire  with  him."  What  Western  civilization  needs  in  this 
emergency,  he  urges,  is  a  policy. 

The  Hungarian  Soviet  republic  was  declared  on  Alarch  22, 
and  three  days  later  a  Budapest  dispatch  described  it  as  ' '  firmly 
established  without  disorder  or  bloodshed  and  with  amicable 
relations  continuing  Avith  Allied  representatives."  The  first 
news  of  the  revolution  to  reach  the  outside  world  was  the  proc- 
lamation of  Count  Karolj'i  announcing  the  resignation  of  his 
Government,  and  declaring  that  "  as  Provisional  President  of  the 
Hungarian  People's  Republic  I  turn  as  against  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  to  the  proletariat  of  the  world  for  justice  and  sup- 
port." In  this  proclamation  he  attributed  the  Allied  occupa- 
tion of  Hungarian  territorj-  to  an  intention  to  "make  Himgary 
the  jumping-off  ground  and  the  region  of  operations  against  the 
Russian  Soviet  army  which  is  fighting  on  our  frontier."  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  publishes  a  Budapest  dispatch,  dated  March  22,  which 
quotes  the  following  proclamation  of  the  new  GoA^ernment: 

"The  proletai'iat  of  Hungary  from  to-day  has  taken  all  poAver 
in  its  own  hands.  By  the  decision  of  the  Paris  Conference  to 
occupy  Hungary  the  provisioning  of  rcA'olutionary  Hungary  be- 
comes utterly  impossible.  Under  these  circumstances  the  sole 
means  open  for  the  Hungarian  Government  is  a  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat. 

"Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authority  wall  be  exercised 
by  a  dictatorship  of  the  Workers',  Peasants',  and  Soldiers' 
Councils.  The  Revolutionary  Government  Council  will  begin 
forthwith  work  for  the  realization  of  communist  socialism. 

"The  council  decrees  the  socialization  of  large  estates,  mines, 
big  industries,  banks,  and  transport-lines,  declares  complete 
solidarity  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Government,  and  offers  to  con- 
tract an  armed  alliance  with  the  proletariat  of  Russia." 

A  dispatch  by  way  of  Berlin  names  Alexander  Garbai  as  the 
new  President  and  quotes  the  following  as  one  of  the  earliest 
])roclamations  issued  by  his  Administration: 

"Uniting  with  the  world's  Bolsheviki,  we  rise  against  the 
ICntente  and  imperialism  and  proclaim  general  mobilization. 
All  opjjonents  will  be  executed." 

Despite  this  threat,  however,  the  new  Government  seems  to 
have  come  into  being  without  blood.shed.  In  a  United  Press 
dispatch  from  Budapest  dated  March  25,  we  read: 

"Everything  in  the  countr\  has  been  socialized  from  the 
Army  down  to  baths.  This  reorganization  has  been  accom- 
I)lished  with  apparent  appro\al  of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
as  well  as  the  poor  and  humble. 

"A  Red  Army  is  being  organizc^l  on  a  purely  vohniteer  basis, 
conscription  being  abolished  as  soon  as  the  commimist  Govern- 
ment took  office.  Soldiers  are  i)aid  .fOO  a  month.  They 
aro  clothed,  fed,  and  equii)ped  without  charge,  and  in  addition 


they  receive  extra  pay  for  support  of  their  families.  Army 
commanders  are  named  by  the  Commissary  of  War,  all  ranks 
being  eligible.  Officers  are  picked  purely  on  their  merit,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  their  records.  Indications  jwint  to  the 
formation  of  the  largest  and  most  contented  army  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

"Law  courts  have  been  abolished  and  supplanted  by  revo- 
lutionary tribunals,  composed  of  a  chairman  and  two  members. 
They  are  virtually  in  continuous  session,  and  justice  is  meted 
out  rapidly  and  eflfectually,  with  more  consideration  for  real 
justice  than  mere  law.  Punishment  is  carried  out  immediatel.\- 
after  sentence  is  pronoimced.  The  death  penalty  can  bo  pro- 
nounced only  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  tribunal. 

"All  industries  have  been  ordered  to  continue  at  work. 
Special  committees  are  being  formed  to  insure  fair  distribution 
of  the  scant\-  supply  of  raw  materials. 

"Requisitions  from  private  families  are  forbidden. 

"Spreading  of  false  news  is  sev'erely  punished. 

"AU  titles  and  ranks  are  abolished." 

Further  light  on  some  of  the  factors  making  for  unrest  in 
Hungarj'  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Karolyi  Government  is 
furnished  by  the  following  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Paris : 

"The  proclamation  of  the  Hungarian  revolutionists  declares 
that  the  action  of  the  Peace  Conference  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  unrest.  Thus  far  the  Conference  has  taken  no  specific 
action  regarding  Hungary,  but  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission  clearly  foreshadow  the  dismemberment  of  old 
Hungary,  with  a  circle  of  small  new  states  surrounding  what 
remains  of  the  old  territory. 

"  One  of  the  officials  who  is  taking  a  chief  part  in  the  read- 
justment of  territory  in  that  quarter  of  Europe  has  explained 
the  situation  as  follows: 

"Bohemia  has  been  detached  from  the  northwest  of  old 
Hungary.  The  adjoining  country  of  the  Slovaks  has  also  been 
detached.  The  Bohemians  are  Czechs,  and,  with  the  Slovaks, 
form  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  nation,  both  parts  being  detached 
from  Hungary.  The  Ruthenians  form  the  wedge  next  to  the 
Slovaks,  and  this  territory  also  has  been  taken  from  Hungary. 

"Next  to  the  Ruthenians  comes  Transylvania,  which  like- 
wise has  been  detached  from  old  Hungary  and  given  to  Roumania. 
Next  to  Transylvania  comes  the  Banat  region,  which  has  been 
detached  from  Austria  and  given  to  Roumania  nearly  to  the 
Temes  River,  the  remainder  of  Banat  going  to  Servia. 

"Farther  west,  the  new  Jugo-Slav  state  receives  that  part  of 
old  Hungary  up  to  the  River  Drave.  These  changes  form  an 
almost  complete  circle,  leaving  new  Hungary  only  a  compact 
center  occupying  the  rich  Danubian  plain. 

"All  the  foregoing  recommendations,  it  is  pointed  out.  were 
justified  by  the  principle  of  nationality  and  self-determination 
as  enunciated  V)y  President  Wilson.  The  Bohemians,  Slovaks, 
Ruthenians,  and  Transylvanians,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Banat  are  racially  Slavic  or  Roumanian  and  have  no  ethnological 
connection  with  the  Hungarians,  who  have  held  the  circle  of 
surrounding  territory  only  through  the  powerful  political  in- 
fluence of  the  Hungarian  Magyars." 

The  answer  to  this  new  challenge  of  Bolshevism,  affirms  the 
New  York  Sun,  is  to  "get  the  peace  treaty  ready  for  signing, 
and  let  Europe  get  back  to  work."  The  Hungarian  revolution, 
remarks  the  Newark  A'ews,  "is  a  warning  that  the  Jjntente 
nations  must  get  together  immediately,  set  aside  their  rivalries 
and  WTanglings,  and  adojit  a  wise,  definite  policy  toward  this 
menace  of  Bolshevism."  It  is  a  warning,  moreover,  which 
"must  be  heeded  unless  Europe  is  to  be  plunged  into  anarchy.'' 
To  quote  further: 

"Liberalism  is  the  only  hope  of  the  world  to-day,  and  it  is 
being  thwarted  by  reaction  on  the  one  hand  and  Bolshevism  on 
the  other.  It  is  foolish  to  blink  the  fact  that  some  of  the  dele- 
gates at  Paris  have  not  yet  consented  to  a  just,  democratic, 
unselfish  peace  any  more  than  some  of  our  own  representatives 
in  Washington,  and  they  are  precipitating  trouble  which  they 
can  not  measure. 

"There  is  the  matter  of  food,  which  has  been  delayed  iutermin- 
a))ly  l)y  tlu>  reluctance  of  some  of  the  delegates  to  deliver  their 
enemies  from  starvation." 

The  Now  York  Times:,  which  thinks  that  Hungary's  Bolshe- 
vism is  mainly  "bluff"  i)rompled  by  resentnu'ut  over  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Magyar  state  being  confined  "within  its  own  ethno- 
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graphie  limits,"  would  have  us  "teach  Hungary  that  threats  of 
war  do  not  pay."  But  the  Sprintjfield  Republican  argues  that 
*'tlio  menace  of  Bolshevism  is  not  mainly  military,  and  it  can 
not  be  overthrown  in  a  battle."  "Buffer  states,"  it  insists,  are 
about  as  effective  again?!t  Bolshevism  as  they  would  be  against 
influenza  or  typhus.  It  \irges  the  Allies  to  turn  their  backs  on 
"crude  imperialism."  "Europe  is  likelj-  1o  see  more  Bolshevism 
liefore  it  sees  less,"  whatever  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  predicts 
the  New  York  M'orld,  which  adds:  "There  is  only  one  political 
issue  in  Europe — Avhether  it  is  to  be  democratic  or  Bolshevik." 


THE  RIVALRY   FOR   FIUME 

WHILE  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  FIUME  Croats  and 
Italians  are  kept  from  fighting  only  by  the  presence 
of  British,  American,  French,  and  Italian  soldiers,  in 
Paris  the  rivalry  between  Italy  and  the  new  "  Kingdom  of  the  Ser- 
vians, Croats,  and  Slovenes"  for  the  possession  of  the  city  on  the 
Adriatic  has  become  so  intense  that  Premier  Orlando  has  threat- 
ened Italy's  withdrawal  from  the  Peace  Conference  if  her  claim 
is  not  allowed.  It  seems  to  some  of  our  editors  that  Italy's 
Bureau  of  Information  in  New  York  does  its  country  a  doubtful 
service  in  asserting  that  the  Adriatic  question  "concerns  Italy 
and  the  Jugo-Slavs — nol>ody  else."  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  quite  agrees  with  an  English  writer  who  says  that  the 
true  problem  is  "not  whether  Italians  shall  destroy  the  Slavs 
or  Slavs  eject  Italians,  but  whether  Italians  and  Slavs  will  suc- 
ceed in  uniting  to  keep  the  Germans  awa3'  from  the  Adriatic  or 
whether  the  Germans  will  profit  by  the  qiiarrels  of  the  two  races 
in  order  to  reduce  both  to  subjection."  Besides,  as  the  New 
York  World  remarks,  "Fiume  is  a  significant  precedent  as  well 
as  an  important  railway  port."  How,  it  asks,  can  the  Paris 
Conference,  "if  it  awards  Fiume  to  Italy  on  the  basis  of  local 
population,  deny  Danzig  to  Germany  because  of  its  German 
character,  regardless  of  its  Polish  hinterland;  or  Smyrna  and 
Trebizond  to  Greece,  however  'unscientific'  the  boundaries?" 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  Orlando's 
"bold  Italian  gesture"  must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  rumors  of  Clemenceau's  intention  to  resign  "as  a  protest 
against  the  overriding  of  French  claims."  The  Peace  Con- 
ference, continues  The  Evening  Post,  must  neither  "impose  upon 
the  defeated  peoples  a  peace  productive  of  future  wars  of  re- 
venge," nor  must  it  "force  a  peace  that  leaves  half  of  the  Entente 
sharply  dissatisfied."  Here  is  more  material  for  the  nation- 
wide debate  over  the  League  of  Nations,  and  it  is  promptly 
seized  by  both  sides.     Only  by  the  League  of  Nations,  says  the 


Newark  Neivs,  can  the  overlapping  asi)irations  of  Italian  and 
Slav  be  adjusted;  "without  it  they  woidd  have  to  remain  the 
cause  of  permanent  injustice  and  discord  and  the  seeds  of  futures 
Avars."  But  others  look  upon  Italy's  cause  as  tantamount, 
in  the  words  of  the  Washington  Star,  "to  repudiation  of  the 
assei'ted  efficacy  of  a  League  of  Nations  in  one  of  the  very  cases 
for  which  the  concert  of  nations  is  designed";  Italy,  they  say, 
"virtually  takes  the  stand  that  there  are  some  questions  so  vital 
to  a  nation's  interest  and  so  obviously  just  and  founded  on  every 
consideration  of  fact  that  a  nation  can  not  abandon  them,  nor 
even  submit  them  to  adjudication  by  others." 

The  rival  claims  to  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  cities  have  been 
made  familiar  to  American  newspaper  readers  by  statements 
from  official  representatives  of  Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and 
through  the  outgivings  of  information  bureaus  and  periodicals 
conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  two  countries.  These  official 
arguments  have  been  carefully  presented  to  our  own  readers  in 
several  recent  articles,  one  of  them  with  a  map.  Editorial  opin- 
ion in  this  country  has,  for  the  most  part,  avoided  taking  sides 
too  strongly,  being  quite  content  to  leave  such  a  puzzling  problem 
to  the  experts  in  Paris.  As  the  Newark  Neirs  briefly  sums  up 
the  arguments  for  both  sides: 

"The  coast  cities  are  Italian,  the  lands  behind  and  between 
them  Slav.  Again,  Italy's  need  for  naval  bases  and  strategi- 
cally defensixe  positions  comes  in. conflict  with  Slav  rights  based 
on  predominant  population." 

The  New  York  World  admits  that  "Fiume  is  an  Italian  city," 
tho  "by  a  narrower  margin  than  Trieste."     But,  it  continues: 

"Even  its  suburbs  are  Slav,  and  it  is  the  harbor  of  Hungary, 
which  has  scarcely  any  local  racial  claims  at  all.  In  claiming 
it  the  Italians  recognize  its  importance  by  the  Dalmatian  ports 
they  concede  in  return  for  it.  But  not  all  of  these  put  together 
would  make  up  to  Slavdom  for  its  loss.  The  map  gives  no 
notion  of  its  importance  as  the  southernmost  point  at  which  a 
standard-gage  railway  reaches  the  Adriatic.  The  railwa.\' 
leading  to  Kagusa  is  not  onl\'  narrow  gage,  but  in  part  a  rack- 
and-pinion  mountain  line." 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  economic  future,  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  sees  much  in  the  Jugo-Slav  claim.  Fiume 
and  Susak  "have  neither  a _ life  nor  meaning  if  artificially  sep- 
arated from  the  surrounding  district,  which  is  purely  Croat." 
As  the  New  York  daily  continues: 

"  In  order  to  include  the  25,000  Italians  of  Fiume,  Italy  would 
be  obliged  to  annex  at  least  100,000  Slavs  in  addition  to  those 
whom  she  will  inevitably  acquire  in  western  Istria  and  behind 
Trieste.  The  right  of  self-determination  can  hardly  be  taken 
to  mean  that  every  town  and  village  is  free  to  detach  itself  from 
its  neighbor,  and  Fiume  less  than  most  towns  can  be  removed 
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from  its  setting.  It  lias  owed  not  merely  its  importance,  like 
Trieste,  but  almost  its  very  existence,  to  the  commercial  require- 
ments and  ever-growing  demands  of  a  wide  hinterland  during 
the  past  century  and  a  half.  Its  severance  from  .Jugo-Slavia 
would  not  only  be  an  injury  in  •which  the  new  state  could  not 
be  e.xpected  lamely  to  acquiesce,  but  would  spell  ruin  for  Fiunie 
itself,  since  the  Croats,  if  deprived  of  their  chief  port,  woidd  have 
no  course  save  to  divert  the  railway  traffic  to  Buccari,  where 
they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  interference." 

But  in  so  far  as  our  editors  take  sides  at  all  iit  this  perplexing 
controversy,  we  find  more  of  them  sympathizing  with  Italy  than 
with  the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  New 
York  Globe  fears  that  our  obliga- 
tion to  Italy  is  in  danger  of  being 
o\'erlooked — 

"Italy  foiight  this  war  with 
us  and  for  us,  standing  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  French,  British, 
and  American  soldiers  against  a 
foe  in  whose  ranks  were  included 
soldiers  of  the  \ery  nationalities 
whose  claims  are  now  seemingly 
overshadowing  Italy's  own  at 
Paris.  Italy's  war-burden,  not 
only  as  to  tremendous  financial 
loss  and  the  paralysis  of  her  in- 
dustrial system,  but  as  to  the 
sacrifice  of  a  great  part  of  her 
young  manhood,  has  be  en  heavy. 
We  are  bound  to  Italy  by  a  tie 
of  the  common  spilling  of  blood 
in  a  common  cause,  and  just 
consideration  of  her  claims  can 
not  be  withheld  if  we  are  to 
emerge  from  the  shadow  of  war 
into  a  world  with  any  remnants 
at  all  of  national  honor  and 
national  self-respect . ' ' 

The  Buffalo  Evening  Neu-a 
thinks  Italy's  claims  to  Dalmatia 
"well  founded,"  and  remembers 
that  if  Italy  had  been  seeking 
merely  to  bargain  "she  might 
have  had  better  terms  from  the 
Central  Powers."     According  to 

the  Indianapolis  Star  it  has  been  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
throughout  the  war,  "that  Allied  victory  would  mean  the  res- 
toration to  Italy  of  the  Trentino  and  all  other  territory  claimed 
by  the  Italians  as  in  unjust  control  of  Austria,"  including  "the 
landlocked  harbors  on  the  north  and  east  shores  of  the  Adriatic." 
The  Star  believes  the  Italian  assertion  that  to  gi\e  control  of  the 
northern  Adriatic  ports  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  Avould-be  simply 
equivalent  to  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  Aifstria.  The  Boston 
(Hobe  notes  that  the  Italians  do  not  trust  the  Jugo-Slavs,  who 
for  generations  have  been  too  close  to  Austria,  and  "the  prospect 
of  a  Jugo-Slavia  established  just  across  the  Adriatic  does  not 
strike  Italians  as  a  correct  imitation  of  the  millennium."  Italy, 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  observers,  considers  Fiunie  an 
Italian  city  which  "must  come  home  with  the  rest  of  Italia 
Irredenta."  The  Public  Ledger  answers  the  question  why  Italy 
with  its  thirty-six  millions  should  fear  the  creation  of  a  new  Sla\- 
state  of  not  more  than  ten  millions,  and  its  answer  gains  new 
significance  by  th(*  Bolshe\ik  invasion  of  Hungary: 

"The  most  significant  fact  in  the  cn^ation  of  Jugo-Slavia  is 
that  the  Slav  race  has  then^by  moved  farther  westward  and  will 
now  hold  a  sea-front  on  the  Adriatic 

"Tho  Russia  is  temporarily  hors  de  coinbdl  and  tfhero  are  })eoi)]e 
who  think  that  she  will  never  again  care  for  Slav  solidarity-  or 
access  to  warm  water,  there  remains  a  mighty  Slav  population 
stretched  over  Europe  from  the;  Adriatic  to  the  Caspian  and  north 
to  the  Baltic  and  the  Arctic.  ...  So  what  Italy  sees  across  the 
.\driatic  is  not  a  young,  weak,  isolated  enlargement  of  Servia, 
liut  the  forward  foot  of  one  of  tho  greatest  races  in  the  world." 


JAPAN   ALARMS    OUR   PACIFIC    COAST 


A- 


Coi>.vriglitcci  by  I  lie  New  Ynrl;  Tiihiine  Assofi.ati.m 

you  can't  blame  japan  for  feeling  it  an  insult. 

^Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


INVASION  by  millions  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
indu  immigrants  is  again  foreseen  with  alarm  by 
dwellers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  this  time  because  .lapan 
insists  on  demanding  that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  require  "equal  and  just  treat- 
ment" of  all  aliens  within  their  territories  by  Powers  joining 
the  League.  "Race  equalitj-  means  unrestricted  immigration," 
objects  th(>  S(>attle  Star,  adding  that  this  "the  Pacific  Coast  States 

can  not  accept,  either  from  an 
economic  or  a  social  standpoint." 
"We  have  not  reached  Utopia," 
it  remarks,  and  "the  univer.sal 
brotherhood  of  man,  however  fine 
theoretically,  will  not  sustain 
itself  in  practise  if  it  means  in- 
discriminate mixing  of  races  and 
letting  down  the  bars  to  millions 
of  Orientals  who  can  not  and  will 
not  be  assimilated."  In  as  anx- 
ious a  mood,  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  asks: 


"If  Japan  is  to  be  a  charter 
member  of  the  League,  having 
equal  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world  with  tlu' 
United  States,  what  is  tlu> 
United  States  going  to  say  about 
the  admission  of  Japanese  to 
this  country?  Here  is  a  very 
practical  question  that  requires  a 
practical  answer.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  immigration 
issue  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  is  merely  sleeping. 
There  is  a  'gentleman's  agree- 
ment,' but  the  question  has  never 
been  settled.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain: there  can  be  no  exclusion 
laws  in  effect  between  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations  if  the 
League  is  to  have  more  than  a 
scrap-of-paper  substance." 


Equally  apprehensive  is  the  Sacramento  Bee,  which  asserts 
that  if  Japan's  demands  are  allowed,  "no  State  in  the  Union 
could  deny  the  Japanese  free  immigration,  citizenship,  the 
ballot,  land-ownership,  anything  any  American  citizen  enjoys. 
Our  country  can  not  afford  to  permit  the  orientalization  of  any 
part  of  the  nation."  Assuming  the  question  to  be  at  bottom 
one  of  immigi'ation,  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Clarion  s,  j's  it 

"Can  not  be  treated  in.  detail  by  the  Peace  Conference  with 
anj'  reasonable  hope  of  solving  the  problem,  because  the  differ- 
ent countries  have  ills  of  this  character  which  affect  them  in 
peculiar  ways.  The  question  must  be  left  to  the  individual 
nations  to  work  out  through  the  instrumentality  of  treaties 
and  agreements.  No  general  rules  can  be  established  covering 
all  countries  without  working  injustice  upon  some  of  them." 

Also  (  onsidering  the  Japanese  demand  really  a  demand  for  re- 
moving all  barriers  against  immigi'ation,  the  Portland  Oregonian 

"Approves  the  bill  pn^pared  by  the  National  Committee  for 
(Constructive  Immigration  Legislation,  which  repeals  all  laws 
excluding  (^hinose  and  .Japanese  and  brings  them  under  the 
j)rovisions  of  a  proposed  general  law.  One  of  the  chief  merits 
of  this  plan  is  that  it  meets  the  wishes  of  those  who  oppose 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Hindu  immigration,  and  at  the  same  time 
meets  the  objections  of  those  nationalities  to  the  present  exclu- 
sion laws.  Our  Chinese  exclusion  laws  are  a  breach  of  treaty, 
and  our  anti-Japanese  laws  an  insult  to  a  friendly  nation." 

But  does  the  demand  for  "equal  and  just  treatment"  neces- 
sarily imply  a  demand  for  the  right  of  uiu-estricted  immi- 
gration?   The  Syracuse  (New  York)  Herald  declares: 


"  If  it  was  ever  I lu)  inloiitioii  of  Uu- Japaiu^so  (lovcu-iiiiioiil  fo 
ui'fjc  Ihe  ro(!Ogiiition  of  unrostricUHl  Japjuicsc"  iiiuriifjralioii  in  llid 
Ijc.ifjuo  covenant,  a  conj(H^turo  thai  was  fairly  deducibh^  from.  ihv. 
I'ccciit  address  of  Viscoiinl  Isliii,  .hipaii's  Airil)assa(i(>r  to  Wasli- 
in^ton,  in  New  York  City,  slie  has  now  r<H*onsi(U'retl  that  puri)os<( 
and  will  simply  jH'ess  a  rcHjuest  that  the  L(!ague  constitution  pro- 
(4a.im  'equal  aiid  just  treat uicnt'  1)\'  tlu*  sifj^iuitory  Powers  of  all 
aliens  within  tlu^r  l)orders.  Sueii  is  tlu*  ])urp()it  of  advices 
obtained  by  Heuter's  A{?enc.\"  from  Japanese  sources  in  J'aris 
and  transmitted  by  the  Associated  Press.  If  this  ))(»  true, 
what  we  may  call  the  Jai)anesc  problem  is  very  much  simj)lilied.  " 

Just  what  was  to  be  dj[>duced  from  Viscount  Ishii's  address? 
Speaking  at  a  dinner  of  the  Japan  Society,  March  14,  he  said: 

"  Ilace  pr(\judice  has  b(»en  a  fruitful  source  of  discontent  and 
uneasiness  in  th(!  past,  and  promises  to  be  an  incr(»asingl.\'  dis- 
turbing elemtint  for  the  i)ea(Hi  of  the  future  unl(>ss  a  proper 
remedy  be  brought  u|)on  the  matter  at  this  opportune  mo- 
ment. .  .  .  The  (constitution  for  a  League  of  Nations  Avoidd 
not  be  worthy  of  the  great  world  conference  if  it  omitted 
the  n(X5essary  i)rovision  for  the  remedy  of  this  conspicuous 
injustice  arising  out  of  race  jn-ejudice.  It  may  be  added,  in 
order  to  avoid  i)ossible  misund<n-standing,  that  this  question  of 
straiglitening  out  th(»  existing  injustic<^  of  racial  discrimination 
shouhl  be  considered  iudependentl\'  of  the  question  of  labor  and 
immigration.  The  one  is  princijially  economical  in  its  nature 
while  the  other  is  essentially  a  question  of  sentiment, 'and 
legitimate  pride  and  self-resj)ect.  .  .  .  The  existing  treaty  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  guarantees  to  the  people  of 
Japan  the  right  of  freely  entering  and  residing  in  this  country." 

Altho  apparently  regarding  the  Japanese  claim  as  a  demand 
for  "equal  and  just  treatment"  alone,  and  not  for  the  right  of 
unlimited  immigration,  the  Fresno  (Oalif.)  Republican  observes: 

"Japan's  demand  for  a  'justice  and  equality'  clause  in  the 
League  of  Nations  constitution  is  ingeniously  i)hrascd  to  make 


t  he  choic<^  s<>em'  to  l)e  oncf  of  accept anc((  or  of  declaring  in  favor 
of  injustice*.  Of  course  it  is  not.  It  is  a  question  of  k<<epiiig  the 
Leagut*  to  its  international  juri.sdiction  and  leaving  internal 
affairs  to  national  jurisdiction.  Without  this  distinction  no 
League  can  be  formc^d,  and  if  it  wcTe  fornnid  it  would  be  a  League 
to  invoke  war,  not  to  i)res(*rve  peac(*.  All  nations  res<Tve  the 
right  to  i)raclisc  some  inc(|ualitics  which  other  iiulions  regard  as 
unjust.  Spain  does  not,  and  Kussia  did  not,  grant  religious 
efjuality.  AnuTica  recognizes  race  distinctions  in  its  internal 
policy.  Many  of  oin-  States,  for  instance,  prohibit  marriage  of 
the  negroids  and  whites,  cvc^n  tho  both  are  Americans  of  cen- 
turies' standing.  Sonn?  States  make  similar  prohibitions  against 
marriag(^s  between  whitens  and  persons  of  tlu;  Jai>anese  or  Chinese 
rae((,  even  tho  these?  may  be  native-born  American  citizens." 

The  (comment  by  Paci(i(!  Coast  i)apers  is  fairly  restraintid,  per- 
haps b((cause  th«'y  consid«>r  the  danger  remote,  howt^ver  real  it 
may  seem,  and  in  general  tlie  spirit  is  strongI.\'  pro-American 
ratlier  than  strongly  an ti- Japanese.     Says  the  Portland  (Oregon) 

Telegram: 

"We  do  not  believe  tluit  Jajmn's  (l(>mands  f()r  a  League  of 
Nations  declaration  for  racial  equality  will  be  complied  with. 
N(>ither  do  we  believe  that  Jai)au  will  withdraw  from  the  League 
of  Nations  because  that  (hunand  is  r(cfus(!d.  We  must  ])elieve 
that  Japanese  statesmen  will  take  the  factual  vww  of  this 
qu(!stion,  whi(ch  means  that  ultimately  they  must  recognize  it 
as  a  biological  rather  than  apolitical  question.  Senator  Phelan, 
of  California,  ])resents  th(f  matter  clearl\-  when  he  says  that 
naturalization,  (ch^ctive  franchise;,  land-ownership,  and  marriage* 
must  remain  domestic  questions,  and  that  natural  jurisdiction 
ovvv  theise  in  this  country  is  not  to  be  surrendered.  As  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  maintenance  of  the  stalvs 
quo  is  a  better  assurance  of  friendliness  and  peace  than  would 
obtain  if  the  demands  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Commissioners 
were  to  be  granted." 


TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


"No  beer,   no   work,"    will   prohabl.v   subside  into   ncar-lx^cr  and   near- 
work. — Boston  Herald. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  a  German  Ciov(>rnment  has  been  set  up  or 
framed  up. — -Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Too  many  bath-tubs,  safety-razors,  and  cakes  of  soap  in  this  country 
to  make  possible  a  big  crop  of  red  anarchy. —  Utica  Observer. 

Former  Kaiser  Bill  wants  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate.     For  once  we  feel 
like    accommodating     him. — 
Washinglon  Post. 

What  we  need  is  a  law  that 
will  make  an  unjust  strike  im- 
jjossible  and  a  just  strike  un- 
necessary.— Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 


Considerable  astuteness 
was  shown  by  James  Monroe 
in  limiting  his  much-discust 
doctrine  strictly  to  one  point. 
—  Washington  Star. 

The  Government  claims  that 
it  has  decreased  train-robbery ; 
there  be  those  who  insist  that 
every  train-ride  is  a  robbery 
now. — Venango  Herald. 

Another  result  of  interna- 
tional amity  will  be  the  final 
recognition  of  the  consumer  as 
a  person  having  equal  rights 
with  others. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Among  the  chief  troubles  of 
a  proud  father  in  some  of  those 
South  Sea  Islands  these  days 
is  trying  to  figure  out  whether 
the  new  heir  ought  to  be  chris- 
tened Woodrow  or  George. — 
Manila  Bulletin. 

By  changing  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  California  to  Calif,  to 
avoid  chances  for  mistake,  a 
suggestion  may  be  accepted  to 
change  Miss,  to  Mrs.,  so  that 
Mississippi  may  be  wholly 
differentiated  from  Missouri. 
— Lowell  Courier-Citizen. 


Co.M.MissioNEU  RoPEH  calls  Oil  all  honest  citizens  to  lasso  all  tax-dodgers. 
Tlien  we'll  all  bo  roiiers.^ — Lowell  Courier-Citizen. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that   the  Government  runs  smoother  every 
time  a  cabinet  officer  goes  away. —  Washington  Post. 

If  there's  one  thing  that  hurts  more  than  having  to  pay  an  income 
tax,  it's  not  having  to  pay  an  income  tax. — Elmira  Star-Gazette. 

NoTHiN(j  but  war  could  have  taught   us  that  the  Kaiser  didn't  raise 

his  boy  to  be  a  soldier. — Green- 
lilte  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Critics  of  President  Wilson 
appear  to  object  to  the  I  in 
Ills  Ideals. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Polygamy  is  proposed  for 
Europe,  but  it  is  contrary 
lo  Scripture.  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

If  the  Bolsheviki  and  Ger- 
mans get  to  real  fighting  the 
world  will  be  neutral  to  the 
extent  of  hoping  both  sides 
lose. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Hun  always  maintained 
thatenvy  of  Germany  brought 
on  the  war.  If  he  was  right , 
here  is  one  cause  of  war  for- 
ever removed.  —  Greenville 
1 6'.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  futiu-e  peace  of  the 
world  depends  largely  on  the 
pohcy  of  the  Versailles  Con- 
ference. Is  it  "international- 
ize" or  "international  lies"? 
— Manila  Bulletin. 

The  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem of  "getting  Mexico  on  her 
feet"  is  best  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  spectacle  of  the  Mexicaii 
recumbent  in  the  sun.  You 
can  get  him  on  Ins  feet,  but 
you  can't  keep  him  there. 
We  should  say  that  the  onl.\- 
way  to  "get  Mexico  on  her 
feet"  would  be  to  tilt  the  axis 
of  the  earth. — Chicago  Tribune. 


'it's  so  SUDDEN — WE'D   LIKE  A  LITTLE  TIME  TO  THINK  IT  OVER!" 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


£ 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


GERMANY'S   DUTY  TO   HER   CONQUERORS 


THAT  GERMANY  SHOULD  CONFESS  HER  CRIMES 
and  repent  is  the  reiterated  demand  of  her  most  out- 
spoken publicist,  Maximilian  Harden,  of  Die  Zukunjt. 
and  ho  cries  it  to  his  countrj-  in  his  own  publication  and  in  in- 
terviews with  correspondents  of  foreign  journals,  in  the  Paris 
Malin,  for  instance,  ho  says  that 
Germany's  enemies  arc  right  in 
insisting  that  she  honestly  avow 
her  guilt  and  that  she  show  con- 
vincingly a  disposition  to  make 
reparation  for  what  is  reparable. 
In  deferring  such  action  the 
Go^■ernment  is  doing  incalculable 
harm  to  Germany,  which  is  com- 
pletely absorbed  liy  strife  among 
parties  not  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance compared  to  the  big 
question  of  life  or  death  that 
confronts  the  German  people. 
These  politicians,  he  boldly-  de- 
clares, have  no  vision  upward 
or  round  about  them,  and  hug 
to  themselves  the  idea  that  the 
international  ])roletariat  is  the 
universal  panac6a  to  save  Ger- 
many and  the  world.  Picking 
individuals  for  his  criticism,  Mr. 
Harden  declares  that  Erzberger 
w^as  a  poor  choice  to  send  to 
treat  with  the  Allies  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  armistice.  He  is  a 
man  of  livel^'^  intelligence,  but 
"when  one  has  sown  corruption 
in  all  countries,"  one  ceases  to  be 
"an  article  of  export."  Scheide- 
mann  is  no  better  selection  as 
the  first  delegate  from  Germany 
to  the  Peace  Conference;  and 
Mr.  Harden  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  great  mistake  that  Scheide- 
mann  and  his  friends  make  is  to  think  that  they  would  be  im- 
prudent to  disclose  the  origin  of  the  war  and  the  "abominations 
that  have  branded  it  forever."  They  ply  the  minds  of  their 
supporters  with  economic  problems,  Harden  exclaims  bitterly, 
"as  if  we  had  any  economic  problems  in  these  days.  We  are 
all  poor.  Our  economic  life  is  but  an  economic  death."  This 
trenchant  critic  of  his  own  country,  who  is  strongly  suspected 
in  certain  well-informed  quarters  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Allies  by  his  defiant  attitude  toward  the  German  Govern- 
ment, is  further  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  future  is  very  dark  for  us.  Our  downfall  is  so  great 
that  I  can  not  see  where  it  is  going  to  end.  We  are  moAnng 
toward  an  econoniit^  (iataclysm.  1  hope  the  Allies  will  not  wisli 
to  annihilate  us.  1  hope  that  PYance  will  be  content  to  have 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  not  seek  to  tear  from  us  territories  that  are 
(ierman  and  the  products  of  which  are  indispensable  to  our 
industrial  life.  1  have  confidence  in  the  sense  of  justice  that 
animates  tht;  plenary  representatives  at  th(»  peace  table.  I  know 
Mr.  Wilson  and  F  have  no  fears  about  Mr.  Clemenceau.  I  hope 
the  conditions  that  shall  b(^  imposed  ujjon  us  will  not  exceed 
just,  bounds.  The  German  people  are  ignorant  of  their  crime 
and  would  not  understand  an  excessive  punishment.     At  this 


time  thej'  have  no  hatred  of  the  Allies,  no  hatred  even  of  England. 
They  cherish  no  purpose  of  revenge.  The  Allies  must  not  en- 
kindle in  them  a  spirit  of  national  anger." 

The  Matin  s  correspondent  who  secured  this  interview  was  not 
overcome  by  conviction  of  Harden's  sincerity,  for  he  says  that 

in  his  confession  about  the  origin 
of  the  war  Harden  reminds  him 
of  the  monk  of  olden  days  who, 
altho  not  the  greatest  sinner  in 
the  community,  always  took 
upon  his  shoulders  publicly  the 
total  of  the  faults  committed  by 
his  brothers.  We  are  reminded 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
Harden  wTOte  that  there  was  no 
sense  in  trj-ing  to  lie  about 
Germany's  game,  because  she 
wanted  a  war  of  conquest,  and 
she  began  it.  This-  was  very 
clever  on  Harden's  part,  re- 
marks the  Matin's  correspondent, 
because  if  Germany  had  been 
victorious  he  could  have  boasted 
that  he  supported  it  boldly  and 
openly,  while,  if  she  lost,  he  could 
have  said  with  equal  vaunting 
that  he  had  exposed  its  brutality. 
On  the  present  occasion  Harden 
avers  that  Germanj^  was  moving 
slowly  toward  a  constitutional 
form  of  government,  and  now 
lies  overthrown  suddenly  as  the 
result  of  the  war.  He  admits 
that  he  can  not  say  whether 
without;  war  Germany  would  ever 
have  known  a  republic,  and  yet 
the  facts  prove  how  shallow  lay 
the  root^  of  the  German  mon- 
archy. While  he  concedes  that  in 
some  circles  there  is  a  desire  to 
see  it  restored,  he  believes  that  no  restoration  is  possible  with- 
out grave  disturbances.  What  the  sentiment  in  the  country 
districts  is  he  does  not  profess  to  know,  because  travehng  is 
not  feasible  at  present,  but  as  far  as  the  Army  and  the  cities 
go,  once  the  Kaiser  fled  into  a  foreign  land  he  lost  everything. 
Harden  thinks  the  punishment  the  Kaiser  suffers  in  exile  in 
Holland  is  as  cruel  as  his  worst  enemies  could  devise,  and  he 
admonishes  the  Allies  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  arraign  the 
Kaiser  before  a  tribunal  of  justice  because  it  would  make  a 
martyr  of  him.     We  read  then: 

"Moreover,  in  the  matter  of  fixing  the  responsibility  of  the 
war  it  is  not  easy  to  marshal  facts  with  sufficient  precision  to 
bring  about  his  conviction.  The  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of 
William  1 1.  are  responsible  for  the  war.  Education  jjoisoned  the 
minds  of  tlie  young  and  inoculated  the  whole  people  witli  the 
spirit  of  militarism.  In  the  end  the  Kaiser  himself  was  caught 
up  in  the  current  and  actually,  perhaps,  against  his  own  wishes. 
He  was  no  figiiter,  he  was  not  even  (courageous.  And  I  know 
that  he  put  up  a  strong  resistance  before  he  could  be  induced  to 
sign  the  order  of  mobilization.  But  once  in  the  fight,  it  was  he 
who  stimulated  the  nation's  hatred,  and  it  was  he  who  authorized 
war-practises  that  the  world  does  not  forgive  us." 


ARMISTICE  ENVOY   ERZBERGER. 
Harden  objects  that  he  is  not  a  fit  "  article  of  export." 

■ — Le  Malin  (Paris) 
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KEEPING    UP  THE  LIE. 

Clio,  Muse  of  History  (to  the  German  soldier) — "  Four  years  of  self- 
defense  against  tlio  world.    T  will  not  coiuit  that  as  a  crime  against  you." 

— SimpHcissimus  (Mmiich) . 

Harden  confesses  that  it  gives  him  great  pain  to  have  to  admit 
this  fact,  and  then,  to  explain  why  there  was  no  protest  against 
Germany's  barbarities  by  the  German  people,  he  says: 

' '  The  poor  people  had  no  real  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  has 
none  now.  It  believes  loyally  that  Germany  was  in  the  right, 
and  if  it  had  not  so  believed,  would  not  have  suffered  and  fought 
as  it  has.  It  believed  that  a  coalition  was  forming  to  annihilate 
Germany,  and  that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  destroy  this 
coalition  and  disperse  its  parts.  The  German  people  did  not 
understand  that  England,  France,  and  Russia  had  no  intent 
of  aggression,  and  that  their  coalition  had  only  one  object — 
namely,  to  keep  them  secure  from  the  fantastic  adventures  of  the 
Kaiser.  They  did  not  understand  that  the  violation  of  Belgium 
was  a  crime  which  turned  the  whole  world  against  us.  They 
are  stiU  persuaded  that  if  we  had  not  invaded  Belgium,  France 
and  England  were  ready  to  march  through  that  country. 

"In  my  judgment,  France  never  even  dreamed  of  such  an 
act,  and  I  believe  that  even  if  she  had  dreamed  of  it,  England 
would  not  have  permitted  her  to  realize  the  dream.  But  this 
idea  of  an  invasion  of  Belgium  by  France  and  England  was  an 
old  one  with  the  Kaiser.  A  long  time  ago,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  to  Germany  by  Leopold  II.,  he  spoke  as  follows  in  one  of 
his  excited  outpourings  that  were  only  too  habitual  with  him: 
'If  there  is  a  war,  I  go  through  Belgium,  and  if  Belgium  resists, 
Belgium  wiU  cease  to  be.'  This  utterance  made  a  manifest 
impression  on  the  old  King  Leopold,  and  by  way  of  explanation 
Chancellor  von  Billow  told  the  Belgian  sovereign  as  he  ac- 
companied him  to  the  railway-station  that  it  was  merely  one 
of  the  accustomed  exaggerated  statements  of  the  Kaiser.  'I 
have  consulted  our  ambas^sadors,'  the  Chancellor  said,  'and 
they  have  assured  me  that  the  attitude  of  Belgium  has  always 
been  beyond  reproach.'" 

The  people  were  not  horrified  at  the  world-criticism  that 
followed  Germany's  inroads  into  Belgium,  we  are  told,  because 
they  were  "poisoned  with  lies."  As  to  repentance.  Harden 
gi'oaningly  bemoans  Germany's  obduracy  and  expresses  his 
anguish  that,  now  the  old  powers  have  been  overthrown,  the  race 
has  not  the  courage  to  confess  its  sins  and  errors.     We  read  then : 

"Many  Germans  have  lost  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  and 
they  suffer  cruelly.  They  are  firm  in  their  wish  to  believe  always 
that  they  suffer  for  a  just  cause.  They  would  think  it  a  stain 
on  their  mourning  to  admit  that  their  cause  was  criminal.  All 
the  newspapers  supported  the  war,  and  a  newspaper  will  never 
convict  itself  of  error  except  at  the  last  extremity.  The  entire 
present  Government  is  an  accomplice,  because  at  the  most 
important  hour,  when  they  were  to  guide  their  actions  in  ac- 
cord with  their  theories,  they  preferred  to  deny  the  past  and  to 
defend  the  Kaiser." 


JUGOSLAVIA'S   LAND   PROBLEM 

THE  FIIIST  ACT  of  tlie  new  ( Joveriini<'nt  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Scrviatis,  Croats,  and  Slovenc^s  is  the  soliilioii  of 
the  land  qu((stion,  which  long  has  Ixnni  a  source  of  dis- 
<|iii('t  ill  those  sections  of  the  n(»w  Uingdoiii  which  formerly 
Ix'ioMgcd  to  Aiistria-llimgary,  namely,  Mosiiia.  and  Ilcrzcgoviria. 
The  I'riiic(!  I{eg(»nt  AN^xandor  i)rr)claimcd  (hat  it  was  his  imincdi- 
aJ(i  task  to  see  tli(>  old  .system  of  tciiai)t-farniing  arul  larul-iH'o- 
prictorship  be  aJ)()lislicd,  so  that  "henceforward  I  he  land  will 
l)elong  only  to  God  and  tlu>  peasants,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
a,  l(Mig  time  in  Scrvia."  The  Government  was  not  slow  to 
realizes  the  promise  of  this  proclamation,  we  read  in  Jm  iSerldc 
(Geneva),  and  Dr.  L.  I'opovitch,  a  noted  Servian  authority, 
considers  such  promptitude  of  ac^tion  a  hai)py  augury  for  this 
democracy,  which  is  "a  democTacy  of  a(^tion  and  not  a  democra<;y 
of  vain  words."  A  special  ('oniniission  was  organiw^d  and 
drew  up  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  i\w  land,  which  has  be<!n 
ai)proved  by  the  Council  of  Jugo-SIav  Ministers.  The  opening 
of  the  approaching  planting  season  is  fixt  as  the  date  of  its 
inaugm-ation,  and  Dr.  Popovitch  proceeds: 

"The  principal  points  of  this  jjlaii  are  the  following:  The 
l:nn'(s  (tenant-farmers)  and  oth(>r  jjoasants  working  in  lands 
belonging  to  hcgs  (landed  proprietors)  and  foreign  colonies  in 
Dalmatia  and  in  Gorizia  iinmediatc^ly  become  owners  of  tlie 
land  which  they  have  been  cultivating  up  to  the  present,  and 
this  possession  is  not  subject  to  any  obligation  toward  the 
former  proprietors.  The  latter  will  be  indenmitied  by  the  state, 
either  through  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  their 
former  holdings,  or  by  the  allotment  of  an  income,  or  by  the 
award  of  other  lands  in  case  they  themselves  should  wish  to 
culti\'ate.  .  .  .  The  former  proprietors  of  these  lands  will  be 
indemnified,  excepting  only  such  as  are  members  of  the  Haps- 
burg  dynasty;  members  of  the  dynasties  of  enemy  states; 
proprietors  Avhose  land  was  a  gift  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  or 
owners  of  land  acquired  during  the  war." 

The  vast  wooded  sections  will  become  national  property,  and 
the  peasants  have  the  right  to  take  wood  from  them  and  to 
pasture  their  cattle  and  sheep  there.  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
project,  a  special  bureau  is  being  established,  and  Dr.  Popovitch 
observes : 

"The  swiftness  with  which  all  political  parties  came  together 


THE   REPUBLIC   "MADE  IN  GERMANY." 
It  disquiets  the  Peace  conferees. 

— L'Asino  (Rome). 
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to  settle  the  land  question  is  the  best  proof  that  they  under- 
stand its  supreme  importance.  MoreoAer,  quick  action  was 
Ijositively  necessary,  because  once  the  peasant  was  politically- 
enfranchised,  he  became  impatient.  In  his  simplicity  of  mind 
he  thought  it  only  natural  that  his  political  liberty  should  t)c 
accompanied  by  his  economic  liberty.  We  may  add  that  tlu- 
distribution  of  lands  will  be  made  without  regard  to  the  nation- 
ality of  the  peasants.  All  races  will  enjoy  the  same  right  to 
own  land  and  to  be  a  free  agency  in  their  labor." 


GERMANY   COURTING   FRANCE 

WHERE  GERMANY  STAXDS  as  a  result  of  the  war 
is  pretty  well  knowni  to  everybody  but  the  Germans 
themselves,  a  fact  of  which  we  find  proof  every  .^o 
often  in  utterances  of  German  editors.  The  latest  contribution 
to  this  collection  of  exhibits  of  the  German  intelligence  is  ])ro- 


WHERE   WILL   REVOLUTIOX   START   NEXT? 
"  I'nea.sy  lies  the  head  tliat  wears  a  crown." 

— A'cbflspaltcr  (Zurich). 

vided  by  Herr  Alax  Cohen,  chairman  of  the  Central  Council 
of  the  German  Socialist  Republic,  Avho  outlines  a  foreign  policy 
for  the  new  Germany  in  the  Sozialistischen  Monatsheften  (Berlin). 
Two  objectives  are  disclosed  by  him,  namely,  that  Germany  must 
l)ecome  friends  with  Russia  and  that  there  must  be  a  Franco- 
German  understanding.  He  predicts  that  Russia  will  rid  her- 
self soon  of  the  Bolshe\ik  despotism  and  regain  her  former 
strength  through  agriculture  and  her  wealth  of  raw  materials. 
If  Germany  had  reached  an  agreement  with  Russia  before  tlie 
war,  this  adviser  goes  on  to  sa.A-,  it  would  have  brought  her  into 
an  agreement  with  France,  which  would  have  been  "decisive 
for  continental  Europe."  But  now  that  "we  can  no  longer 
reach  Paris  by  Petrograd,  we  must  look  for  another  route." 

Friendship  with  France  is  a  vital  necessity,  and,  tho  some  of 
the  French  may  hate  the  Germans.  Herr  (^ohen  remarks,  it  is 
only  those  who  are  in  the  section  which  "our  armies  laid  waste 
out  of  alleged  military  necessity."  But,  he  exclaims  guilelessly, 
how  small  a  fragment  of  tho  French  people  this  is!  What  is 
more,  he  n'fuses  to  suppose;  even  that  a  people  with  so  nun^h 
political  intelligence  as  the  French  will  let  its  policy  bo  guided 


by  hate  alone.  Foreign  policy  can  not  be  founded  on  senti- 
ment, even  if  the  hatred  for  the  Germans  among  the  French  were 
much  more  general  than  he  is  willing  to  believe  it  is.  Germans 
who  belie\^e  the  French  are  irreconcilable,  according  to  Herr 
Cohen,  are  entirely  too  credulous.  As  a  proof  of  what  he 
alleges  to  be  the  French  state  of  mind,  he  remarks  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Germans  from  Alsace  was  the  work  of  Alsatians  and 
that  the  French  administration  \'ery  properly  protected  the 
Germans  against  them.  It  will  be  news  to  Allied  readers  to 
hear  Herr  Cohen  go  on  to  say  of  the  demands  of  the  armistice, 
w  hicli  the  Germans  found  so  severe,  that  Foch  was  not  so  much 
making  terms  for  France  as  foP  the  whole  Entente.  Full  reports 
of  the  negotiations,  we  are  told,  show  that  Foch,  unlike  the 
British  representatives,  manifested  "a  conciliatory  sjjirit  that 
would  have  been  imjjossible  if  the  French  representatives  had  been 
inspired  by  blind  hatred." 

In  order  to  secure  a  Franco-German  understanding,  Herr 
Cohen  sets  down  as  a  first  condition  the  recognition  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Of  course,  the 
Germans  must  demand  that  the  will  of  the  Alsatians  and  the 
Lorrainers  should  he  confii'med  hy  a  ])opular  vote,  tho  "we 
need  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  this  ^■ote  would  be 
anj'thing  more  than  a  formality."  It  is  recalled  that  the 
Alsatian  Diet,  which  was  elected  under  German  law  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  voted  unanimously  in  fa^•or  of  France  and  that  all  munici- 
palities have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  France.  What 
is  more,  at  a  conference  in  Strasbourg  early  in  January,  the 
president  of  the  Alsatian  Trade  Union  spoke  of  "the  great  joy 
with  which  the  trade-unions  of  Alsace-Lorraine  had  joined  the 
French  organizations." 

It  will  unquestionably  amaze  some  Frenchyien  to  hear  Herr 
Cohen  say  that  a  Franco-German  understanding  is  not  only 
possible,  but  perhaps  e\en  easier  to  ari'ange  no\\'  than  it  would 
have  been  before  the  war.  He  fixes  as  its  basis  the  exchange  of 
coal  and  ore,  and  predicts  that  the  understanding  will  lead  to  an 
increase  of  the  productive  power  of  both  peoples.  We  are 
told  further  that  the  understanding  is  necessary  for  the  future 
colonial  efforts  of  tlie  Germans.  Tho  England  will  not  permit 
a  real  German  colonial  policy,  we  are  told,  France  has  economic 
interests  that  when  properly  understood  require  German 
colonial  work.  The  German  people  have  a  right  to  colonies,  and 
that  is  why,  according  to  HeiT  Cohen,  the  French  Socialists 
demand  that  Germany's  colonies  be. restored  to  her.  "Best  of 
all"  in  Herr  Cohen's  outline  of  a  foreign  policy  for  the  new 
Germany  is  the  quietus  he  promises  that  it  will  give  to  Britain. 
Thus  he  says  that  England  will  do  nothing  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ences between  France  and  Germany  and  between  Germany  and 
Russia.  But  if  the  Germans  themselves  can  accomplish  such  an 
object  by  their  own  efforts,  British  hegemony  of  Europe  would 
not  only  be  ended,  but  the  preliminary  conditions  for  "a  true 
society  of  nations"  \\ould  be  established. 


SOCIALIST  REPUDIATION  OF  BOLSHEVISM  —  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  Socialist  opinions  were  against  Bol- 
shevism at  the  r(>cent  International  Socialist  Conference  at 
Bern,  according  to  the  Easier  Nachrichten,  which  quotes  a 
Russian  Socialist,  Mr.  Ga^Touski,  as  saying  that  in  Russia 
"there  are  now  no  proletarians  left  and  the  tradt^unions  are  as 
good  as  wiped  out."  He  asked  for  "a  commission  of  inquiry 
so  that  the  I ntcrnationale  may  convince  itself  that  the  methods 
of  Bolshevism  are  simply  the  methods  of  out-and-out  Czarism." 
This  Swiss  newsj)aper  quotes  the  German  Socialist  Kautsky,  as 
sa\'ing  that  the  Bolsheviki  have  "failed  in  the  task  of  the  hour, 
which  is  to  get  production  going,  and  instead  have  only  ruined 
industries  and  created  a  new  militarism."  The  British  Socialist 
labor-header  Henderson  declar(>d  that  Socialism  must  be  "firmly 
based  on  democracy,"  and  defined  Bolshevism  as  "nothing  but 
a  system  of  tho  most  appalling  oppression  and  violence." 
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A   CHANCE   FOK   PHILANTHROPY. 

The  Proprietor — "  He  has  smashed  up  nearly  everything  in  the  place 
and  stolen  the  spoons,  and  now  he  says  he  won't  pay  the  bill." 

The  Guest  in  the  Foreground — "  I  think  justice  would  be  done 
if  the  wretched  man  paid  for  his  dinner." 

The  Proprietor — "Eh  Men!  Perhaps  monsieur  is  willing  to  pay 
the  balance?  "    [No  response.]  — The  Passing  Show  (London). 


AN   ITALIAN    SLAP   AT   THE   LEAGUE   OP   NATIONS. 

The  medley  is  composed  of  Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Roumanians, 
Germans,  Himgarians,  Croatians,  Servians,  and  Montenegrins. 

— L'Asino  (Rome). 


LITTLE    RIFTS   IN    THE   PEACE    LUTE. 


WILSON    VS.  CLEMENCEAU 

ONLY  ONE  QUALITY  is  possest  in  common  bj'  President 
Wilson  and  Premier  Clemenceau,  and  that  is  "sublime 
obstinacy."  This  opinion  is  exprest  by  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  Spanish  journalists,  jMr.  E.  Gomez-Carrillo, 
who  imagines  that  if  thej'  were  governing  jointly  a  world  of 
their  own  creation,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  they  would  not  be 
able  to  agree  on  anything  except  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  As  to  the  method  by  which  such  prin- 
ciples should  be  applied,  too,  they  would  be  "hopelessly  at 
variance"  and  would  part  from  each  other,  "the  one  with  the 
smile  of  an  ironical  child,  the  other  with  the  smile  of  a  century- 
old  prophet."  President  Wilson  is  referred  to  as  the  prophet 
and  Premier  Clemenceau  as  the  child,  by  this  writer  whose 
parallel  is  reproduced  in  the  Havana  Discusion,  where  we 
read  further: 

"If  a  mysterious  being  with  the  right  to  sound  the  depths 
of  the  intimate  thoughts  of  mortals  should  peek  into  the  brain 
of  Clemenceau  when  he  was  thinking  about  Wilson  or  into 
Wilson's  when  he  was  thinking  of  Clemenceau,  he  would  as- 
suredly be  perplexed,  unless,  like  Monsieur  Bergeret,  he  was 
able  to  smile  at  everything.  For  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  these 
two  men,  the  greatest  of  their  epoch  and  century,  are  quite 
different,  quite  opposed,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  individuals  of  the  same  species.  In  fact,  they  are 
two  living  paradoxes  who  contradict  each  other  even  in  the 
most  elemental  matters.  The  American,  in  the  prime  of  his 
days,  seems  like  an  aged  man  incapable  of  smiling;  the  French- 
man, almost  an  octogenarian,  is  gay  and  mischievous  as  a  child. 

"But  it  is  not  in  externals,  in  conceptions  of  personal  life, 
that  one  must  look  for  the  most  remarkable  antithesis  of  char- 
acter recorded  in  history.  This  must  be  sought  in  the  soul, 
in  the  psychological  and  emotional  structure,  in  the  intimate 
spring  that  coordinates  ideas,  in  the  internal  light  that  il- 
luminates conceptions." 


Clemenceau  is  "a  guerrilla  leader  of  genius,"  we  are  told,  who 
disbelieves  in  ideals  and  improvises  his  strategy  for  every 
battle.  His  life  has  been  one  of  constant  attack,  and  the  word 
repose  has  no  meaning  for  him.  What  is  more,  he  takes  no  stock 
in  the  intellectual  habit  which  "runs  about  the  world  wrapt  in  a 
veil  and  calls  itself  idealism."     Clemenceau  is  realist  and — 

"He  dislikes  even  to  talk  of  anything  in  life  which  is  useless. 
His  passions  are  founded  upon  a  magnificent  instinct  for  reality. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  see  among  them  love,  patriotism, 
anger,  and  ambition,  but  not  rancor,  since  the  latter  is,  after 
aU,  a  chimera,  and  he  who  burdens  himself  with  it  biu-dens 
himself  with  vain  suffering. 

"Clemenceau  hates  nobody.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
he  also  loves  nobody,  but  that  is  not  true.  He  loves  his  country ; 
not  calmly,  serenely,  but  as  one  adores  a  woman.  He  is  ready 
to  go  to  any  lengths  for  France,  not  only  to  die  and  kill,  which 
is  not  rare,  but  to  be  unjust,  cruel,  criminal,  blind. 

That  this  eminent  Spanish  journalist  is  no  admirer  of  our 
President  may  be  inferred  from  his  sympathetic  feeling  for 
Clemenceau's  type  of  mind.  True,  he  likens  Mr.  Wilson  to  a 
personage  of  some  greater  importance  than  the  French  Premier, 
namely,  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  but  not  to  flatter  him.    He  proceeds: 

"Wilson,  all  of  whose  ideas  would  fit  into  one  article  by 
Clemenceau,  is  not  a  fighter,  but  a  prophet.  He  does  not  mind 
repeating  others  or  repeating  himself.  Pastor  Goodrich  in  a 
sermon  said  rightly:  'What  the  President  of  the  United  States 
now  asks  is  what  Isaiah  demands  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his 
prophecies.'  In  fact,  it  is  a  moral  question  as  old  as  the  world 
and  as  beautiful  as  the  ideal.  The  Jews  called  it  '  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth'  and  covered  the  slopes  of  Judea  with  blood  in 
an  attempt  to  make  it  come  to  pass.  The  new  apostles  call  it 
'The  League  of  Nations.' 

"Read  Clemenceau  and  you  will  see  that  he  always  uses 
verbs  in  the  present  tense. 

"Read  Wilson  and  you  will  see  that  he  uses  them  always  in  the 
future  tense." 


ANOTHER   CREDITABLE    WAR-CHAPTER— GAS   DEFENSE 


HAVING  SUCCESSFULLY  done  our  part  in  winning  the 
war,  we  are  now  Aiudicating  our  rights  as  American 
citizens  ])y  telling  each  other  that  wo  did  it  in  the  face 
of  frightful  niismanagenient  and  waste  of  public  funds.  This 
national  propensity  for  wasliing  oin*  dirty  linen  in  pu1>li<'  con- 


STYLES  IN  GAS-MASKS    USED  BY  THE  ALLIES,  THE  UNITED   STATES,  AND  GERMANY. 

Sitting,  from  reader's  left  to  right — 1.  German  gas-mask.  2.  Russian  gas-mask.  3.  Italian  gas-mask. 
4.  British  mask  for  motor-truck  drivers.  .5.  Britisli  aeroplane  respii-ator.  6.  Experimental  mask  with 
metal  facepiece,  designed  by  Major  Connel.  of  Medical  Oon)s.  American  Army. 

Middle  Row — 7.  First  emergency  method  used  after  initial  gas-attack  in  April,  1015.  Colonel  Goodwin, 
of  Medical  Department,  British  Army,  devised  this  mask.  8.  British  "  P.  H."  helmet — emergency  type  first 
ascd  in  summer  of  191.5.  0.  British  "  liox  respirator,"  standard  type  used  by  British  Army.  10.  French 
M-2  mask,  original  French  type  used  xintil  spring  of  1918.  11.  Origmal  French  artillery  mask  designed 
by  Tissot.    12.  French  "A.  R.  S."  mask,  last  type  ased  by  French  Army. 

Top  Row — 13.  Original  American  Navy  mask.  14.  American  Navy  mask,  final  ty))e.  1.5.  American 
"box  respirator,"  a  type  used  b.v  the  1'.  S.  Army  throughout  the  war,  the  improved  design  developed  at 
Gas  Defense  Plant  to  simplify  manufacture.  16.  American  A.  T.  mask,  all-nibber  mask  in  limited  pro- 
duction at  end  of  war.     17.  American  K.  T.  mask,  .sewed  fabric  mask  in  limited  ])roduction  ai  end  of  war. 

18.  American   "Model    1919"   mask,   improved   type   read.v   for  production  when  armistice  was  signed. 

19.  This  mask  embodied  the  good  features  of  17  and  18,  and  was  extremely  simple  to  manufacture. 


tril)ut(^d  something  to  our  success,  to  be  sure,  for  our  efforts 
ill  this  direction  l)efore  we  entered  the  war  deceived  the  Germans 
into  })elieving  that  we  meant  what  we  said  and  lulled  them  into 
false  security.  For  loudly  proclaiming  our  inal)ility  to  do  a 
tiling,  and  then  going  otit  and  doing  it,  we  Americans  are  with- 
out equals.  It  is  well,  at  the  present  juncture,  to  consider  some 
of  the  near-miracles  that  we  wrought  in  the  jear  1917-18. 
Of  thesp,  the  rapid  development  of  a  huge  gas-defense  equip- 
ment was  by  no  means  the  smallest.  In  April,  1017,  we  hardly 
understood  what  gas-defense  was  and  didn't  know  wliat  a  gas- 
mask looked  like.  A  ^ear  later  we  had  over  l."),000  men  Avorking 
in  this  service,  with  organized  detachments  all  oxer  the  country 
and  a  plant  that  looked  like  an  industrial  institution  of  fifty 
\ears'  standing.     We  were  turning  out  masks  by  the  million. 


Says  Col.  Bradley  Dewej',  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
U.  S.  A.,  A\Titing  in  The  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry  (Chicago,  INIarch): 

"At  the  time  of  America's  entrauee  into  the  war,  in  April,  1917, 
almost  no  infornmlioii  bad  come  to  this  <'ountry  about  ga.s-war- 

fare  or  the  re(|uirements  of  gas- 
defens(>  equii)mcnt.  In  fact,  it 
had  been  the  ))olic\-  of  the  Allied 
nations,  as  soon  as  the  possibili- 
ties of  gas-warfare  Avere  realized, 
lo  siu-round  the  whole  subject 
with  considerable  secrecy,  as  it 
had  l)een  decided  that  inasmuch 
as  the  Germans  had  initiated  the 
use  of  deadly  gases,  it  was  de- 
sirable to  undertake  immediate 
|)lans  to  retaliate  in  kind  and,  if 
l)Ossible,  Avitli  eA^en  greater  and 
more  deadl\'  effect. 

■'Tlie  onl>-  persons  who  had 
gi\  en  the  matter  any  study  were 
Colonel  (then  Major)  L.  P. 
Williamson,  Lledical  Corps, 
United  States  xVrmy,  Avho  was 
stationed  at  the  Army  War 
College  in  Washington  in  1917, 
and  Lieutenant  -  Commander 
Marks,  of  the  NaA^-  Tlrrough- 
out  the  European  War  Colonel 
Williamson  had  studied  eA-ery 
aA'ailable  document  regarding 
gas-Avarfare.  Beyond  the  knoAAl- 
edge  Avhich  he  possest,  we  had 
httle  or  nothing;  such  an  article 
as  a  gas-mask  had  ncA'er  been 
produced  in  this  country.  Dur- 
ing the  tAventy  months  of  our 
])articii)ation  in  the  Avar  there 
grew  up  an  organization  which 
completed  over  fiA^e  and  one- 
quarter  million  gas-masks,  to- 
gether Avith  vast  quantities  of 
other  defense  mat(>rial  for  the 
use  of  our  armies.  This  accom- 
])lishment,  the  result  of  un- 
stinted effort  on  the  part  of  a 
loyal  personnel  and  the  most 
excellent  cooi)eration  of  the 
A^aried  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country,  deserv'es  place 
in  the  annals  of  America's  ac- 
(•omplishinents  in  the  world-Avar. 
"  In  .luly,  1917,  Avhen  the  order 
for  th<>  first  tAventy-fiA'e  thou- 
sand had  Ix'cn  comi>leted  and  the 
Siirgeon-(ieneral  confirmed  th(> 
arrangements  A\liich  had  been  made  for  the  production  of 
1,1()(),()(H)  masks  during  the  next  year,  th(>re  was  authorized  to 
take  care  of  this  ])roduction  program  a  pcrsontn^  of  one  major, 
two  captains,  and  ten  lieutenants. 

"The  ])erio(l  dm-ing  July  and  August  Avas  taken  up  in  securing 
the  allott6>d  personnel  and  in  dt-termining  some  fundamental 
points  of  design.  This  aa  as  accomi)anied  by  i)roduclion  arrange- 
ments for  parts  of  ;i2().()(K)  masks,  metal  part  arrangements  for 
the  entire  1.100,000  masks,  and  assenddy  arrangements  for  the 
same  quantitA.  The  s])irit  of  cooi)eration  and  desire  to  .serve  the 
Government  Avas  eai'ly  cA'ident,  as  AA'as  shoAvn  by  the  attitud(> 
of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  in  giving  technical  and  cost 
information  to  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Kubber  Company  and  the 
United  States  Rubber  Comi)any,  in  order  that  they  inight 
intelligently  bid  on  a  project  in  Avhich  no  one  but  the  B.  ¥. 
Goodrich  Comi)any  had  any  experience.  This  Avas  a  distinct 
departure  from  i)ractise  in  competitive  industry." 
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■  The  expansion  of  tlui  program  oai'l}'  in  191S  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  the  Gas  Defense  Service,  until  at  thc^  signing  of  Iho 
armistice  there  werf  in  the  organization  274  oflficc^rs,  2,!5r);}  en- 
listed men,  and  i;},000  civilians.  TJiero  existed  at  various  points 
in  the  country  over  eighty  organiz(Hl  detacliinents  of  th(>  Oas 
Defense  Division.  An  ustiniato  of  tlu^  nuinlxT  of  (>inploy(u's 
engaged  in  contractors'  i)lants  jn-oviding  mat(>rinls  for  the  (las 
Defense  Division  was  2r),700.      To  quote  and  condens(<  further: 

"  In  July  the  various  activities  wliich  had  s|)rung  up  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  gas  by  the  dernians  had  been  consolidated  into 
one  service  known  as  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  under  Maj.- 
Gen.  William  L.  Sibert,  and  our  organization  had  become  the 
Gas  Defens(^  Division  of  the  (^hemical  Warfare  Service. 

"Laboratories  weni  a  necessity  as  a  part  of  the  gas-defense 
])roduction  organization.  They  were  located  at  various  ])oints 
throughout  the  country  to  carry  on  control  work,  to  perform 
tests  required  fi-om  time  to  time,  and  to  carry  many  develop- 
ment problems  from  the  rest^arch  stage  into  production. 
•  "A  laboratory  for  thet(>stingof  gas-masks  and  other  gas-defense 
apparatus  naturally  differed  radically  from  an  ordinary  chemical 

laboratory.     Besides    the    usual 

chemical  equipment,  it  was  pro- 
vided with  apparatus  for  testing 
both  finished  masks  and  gas- 
absorbing  materials,  such  as  car- 
bon and  granules,  for  life  against 
the  various  warfare  gases.  These 
tests  were  of  two  kinds:  machine 
tests  and  actual  man-breathing 
tests  in  a  gas-chamber.  This 
testing  throughoiit  the  war  was 
done  by  enlisted  men  of  the  Gas 
Defense  Division.  Many  hours 
were  spent  each  day  by  men  test- 
ing masks  and  canisters  in  gas. 
Too  much  credit  can  not  be 
given  to  these  men  for  the 
splendid  spirit  with  which  they 
performed  this  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous task. 

"Besides  the  gas -chamber, 
there  were  laboratories  for  mak- 
ing machine  gas-tests  on  absor- 
bents, for  research  and  general 
routine,  one  for  rubber  and  fab- 
ric testing,  and  a  well-equipped 
machine  shop. 

"Along  with  development  ac- 
tivities of  the  Gas  Defense  Divi- 
sion, there  grew  up  an  interest- 
ing division  known  as  the  Field 
Testing  Section.  It  was  organ- 
ized    to     provide     field -testing 

conditions  for  the  regular  product  and  for  the  de\elopment 
organization.  This  organization  spent  a  great  amount  of  time 
doing  all  kinds  of  vigorous  physical  work  and  exercise  under 
simulated  field  conditions  Avhile  wearing  gas-masks.  They 
rendered  most  valuable  service  in  pointing  out  Weaknesses  of  de- 
sign as  developments  took  place,  and  especially  those  uncom- 
fortable features  of  the  masks  which  were  onlj^  apparent  through 
long  wear.  During  the  course  of  its  activities  it  built  a  complete 
trench  system  in  the  Pennsjlvania  Railroad  yards,  with  an  ela- 
borate dugout  which  matched  any  of  the  famous  German  quar- 
ters on  the  Western  Front.  It  carried  on  a  large-scale  field  test 
at  the  Lakehurst  Proving  Grounds  on  the  A.  T.  and  K.  T. 
masks  in  which  a  gas-attack  under  large  scale  and  high  con- 
centration conditions  was  realized. 

"As  to  the  production  record  of  the  Gas  Defense  Division, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  withoiit  further  comment  the  following- 
extract  from  the  War  Department: 

"'A  mistaken  impression  that  delayed  production  compelled 
American  soldiers  to  depend  on  British  and  French  masks  has 
been  current  in  this  country.  This  theory  is  entirely  unfounded. 
It  may  be  stated  authoritatively  that  prior  to  the  July 
counter-offensive  against  Germany  an  American  gas-mask 
had  been  shipped  across  the  Atlantic  for  every  American  soldier 
in  France.  There  is  in  addition  an  ample  military  reserve. 
The  American  attacking  forces  are  protected  against  gas  by 
masks  which  actual  field-tests  prove  give  twenty  times  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  German  gas-masks.' 

"The  work  of  this  division  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 


that  American  soldiers  were  provided  with  equipment  wliirh 
n(Hitralized  the  best,  efforts  of  fJernian  ehetnical  knowledge  as 
evidencc^d  by  the  offensive  methods  aiul  materials  employed. 
This  was  accomj)lish(!d  by  an  organization  located  three  thousand 
mih»s  from  the  point  of  use  and  souree  of  practical  field  informa- 
tion. Tins  organizalion  grew  fr'om  t.li<;  aeorn  stage  to  the  great 
oak  in  mushroom  time.  Its  growth  was  duo  to  the  j)atriotic 
(Withnsiasm  of  its  personnel:  oiTicers,  eidisted  men,  civilian 
workers,  and  (derical  force." 


HOW   DO   VOLCANOES   KILL? 

Tins  QUESTION  does  not  need  to  be  asked  regarding 
victims  who  are  choked  with  ashes  or  caught  in  a.  flow 
of  molten  lava.  Yet  most  of  those  who  lose  their  lives 
in  a  volcanic  disast(!r  do  not  die  in  any  such  way  as  this.  In  the 
eruption  of  Mont  Pelee,  the  city  of  St.  Pi(!rre  was  totally  de- 
stroyed and  all  but  one  of  its  inhabitants  lost  their  lives  when 
neither  ashes  nor   lava   came    near   the    place.     The   survivor 


Copyri^lilt-'d  by  t)io  I'ress  Puhli>liini,'  e'Liiiipuiiy,  >«o\\   Vnrk. 


VICTIMS  OF  THE  MONT   PELEE   ERUPTION  IN  THE   STREETS  OF  ST.  PIERRE. 

What  killed  them,  it  is  now  explained,  was  a  terrific  bla.st  of  heat  and  waves  of  high  and  low  pre.s.sure 

due  to  (lie  explosive  force  of  the  eriii)tion. 


was  a  condemned  miu-derer  in  an  undergroimd  dungeon.  W^e 
are  told  of  a  blast  of  hot  gases  that  swept  down  the  mountain- 
side with  inconceivable  rapidity,  scorching  and  stifling  all  in  its 
path.  Exactly  what  this  blast  was  and  how  it  acted  has  hitherto 
seemed  more  or  less  of  a  mystery.  The  latest  explanation  is 
that  of  George  N.  Cole,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
whose  article  on  the  subject,  after  appearing  in  The  Monthlij 
Weather  Revieio  (Washington),  now  appears  in  separate  pam- 
l)lilet  form.     Mr.  Cole  writes  to  The  Literary  Dioe.st: 

"Since  Pompeii  and  Hereulaneum,  everybody  has  taken  a 
whirl  at  'What  caused  the  deaths?'Las  each  volcanic  catastrophe 
took  place.  Until  I  found  out  how  far  ^vi'ong  everj'bodj'  had 
gone,  this  paper  seemed  trivial  and  unnecessary.  They  all  had 
a  chance  at  it,  and  actually  in  the  material  I  have  used  it  has  been 
blamed  on  everything  but  Bryan  and  the  protective  tariff. 
(Robert  F.]  Griggs,  of  Katmai  fame,  wrote  me  not  long  since: 
'  It  seems  axiomatic,  now  you  mention  it.'  So,  pos.sibly,  I  have 
stilled  another  of  the  questions  of  the    ages." 

Mr.  Cole's  theory  is  that  the  heat  that  killed  the  dwellers  in 
St.  Pierre  was  generated  dynamically,  that  is,  bj^  pressure.  It  is 
well  known  that  tinder  in  a  clo.sed  cylinder  may  be  ignited  by 
suddenly  compressing  the  air  within  by  plunging  a  piston  into 
it.     According   to  Mr.   Cole,   what   swept   down   the   slope   of 
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Pelee  to  overwhelm  St.  Pierre  was  uot  a  mcning  mass  of  hot 
gas,  but  a  wave  of  compression  and  rarefaction  such  as  that  by 
which  sound  is  transmitted.  This  would  destroy  buildings  and 
kill  men,  independently  of  the  heat  generated,  but,  besides  this, 
the  eom])ression  would  be  high  enough  to  scorch  and  burn  all 
in  its  path.  Thus  it  is  unnecessary  to  account  for  a  descending 
mass  of  hot  gas,  because  there  was  no  moving  mass  at  all,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  crater.  The  compression  of  gases  ]Mr. 
Cole  considers  to  have  been  accomplisli<>d  by  three  actions,  as 
follows : 

"First.  The  magma  of  the  volcano  approaching  the  outlet 
as  a  liquid,  under  heavy  pressure  and  with  intense  heat,  is  prob- 
ably in  the  condition  of  the  water  in  a  boiler  exploding  under 
such  intense  pressure  and  teiiii)eratiire  that  the  heat  contained 
in  the  water  causes  the  whole  to  tiash  into  vapor.  The  mechan- 
ical extrusion  of  this  AaiK)r  in  itself  makes  the  lirst  wedge  to 
crush  the  air  into  compression  before  it. 

"Secondly.  The  heat  of  tins  extruded  inatler,  even  after  the 
expansion  of  emission,  in  its  action  on  the  surrounding  air  will 
cause  it  to  ex])and.  as  the  air  in  a  l)aek  draft  at  a  building  fire, 
so  that  the  exi)ansion  of  the  air  itself  will  cause  the  air  retaining 
it  to  be  thrown  into  compression. 

"Thirdly.  Some  of  the  extruded  gases  may  l)e  inflamniable, 
and  by  their  conflagration  cause  further  heat  and  expansion, 
which  will  bring  to  l)ear  furtlun*  actif)n  coTn])n'ssing  the  outside 
counttTacting  atnu)spl)ere. 

"These  three  causes  combine  to  give  a  drive  and  pressure 
to  the  retaining  atmos])here  beyond  anything  obtaining  in  other 
atmospheric  distur})ances  both  as  to  velocity  and  tempe7-ature. 

"This  gives  rise  to  destruction  as  complete  in  the  outer 
zones  of  action  as  if  done  by  a  tornado.  The  velocity  of  the 
wind  near  the  crater  is  incalculable,  but  must  be  of  the  order 
of  more  than  tliree  hundred  feet  per  second.  The  temperature 
of  the  gases,  like\\'ise  incalculable  at  the  crater,  must  range  from 
.500  degrees  or  1,000  degi-ees  C,  or  beyond,  to  200  degrees  or 
300  degrees  C.  where  things  are  charred,  and  to  o\'ei-  GO  degrees 
C.  where  people  were  burned  wdthout  theu-  clothing  ha^'ing  been 
affected.  Furthermore,  such  temperatures  must  have  been 
maintained  for  a  time  sufficient  for  the  surfaces  to  get  warmed 
to  a  temperature  suiiHcient  to  produce  tlie  observed  l)urns. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  exiierien<'e  that  onlj-  a  second  or  two  is 
enough  for  hot  air  to  produce  a  burn  and  less  than  a  second  for 
steam  to  scald,  while  it  may  take  some  considerable  time  for  a 
third-degree  buin  or  worse 

"On  man  and  brute  in  tliis  zone  the  sudden  rise  in  pressure, 
aside  from  its  heat  effects,  must  be  indescribably  worse  on  the 
ear-drums  than  going  through  an  air-lock  in  caisson  work.  Lung 
and  heart  action  must  be  stifled.  Then,  depending  on  the 
length  of  application  in  case  the  subject  can  breathe  at  all.  is 
the  absorption  of  air  into  the  blood,  with  tlie  consequent  liability 
to  'bends'  on  release.  On  the  relaxation  of  this  pressure,  with 
its  consequent  relative  vacuum,  aU  the  contained  air  in  structure 
of  plant  or  body  becomes  a  bursting  charge  if  not  snfficiently 
secured.  In  animals,  e^en  if  tliere  is  no  explosive  effect,  the 
nitrogen  wall  form  bulibles  in  the  blood  if  the  pressure  has  been 
sufficiently  prolonged,  and  in  this  Avay  clog  the  circulation  and 
cause  death 

"In  the  volcanic  eruption  tlie  question  is,,  Do  the  hot  crater- 
gases  actually  sweep  down  the  m(nintain  as  a  withering  blast 
effective  for  miles  around?  If  not,  the  hot  blast  nnist  be  the 
result  of  compi'ession  on  the  front  of  the  explosive  Avave.  The 
fact  of  pressure  disruption  of  trees,  buildings,  and  even  of  men, 
and  the  reported  compression  of  the  air  in  Caparis's  dungeon, 
and  the  burns  under  clothing  indicate  a  ])i'essure  wave  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  produce  the  observed  h(>ating  and  wind 
effects.  A  blast  of  hot  gas  would,  howev(>r,  also  ho,  accompanied 
by  a  ])ressure-wave,  tho  not  so  intense  as  the  explosion  wave. 
Since,  however,  in  many  dcAastated  locations  no  gases  were 
smelt  so  far  as  known,  it  seems  reasonal)le  to  explain  the  hot 
blast  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  a  tremendous  compressional 
waA'e  ti'aveling  at  a  speed  ex(;eeding  the  velocity  of  sound  (which 
is  about  '.i'.ir>  meters  ])er  second).  Such  a  wa\-e  would  kill  by  com- 
pression and  rarefaction  as  well  as  by  l)urning." 

Is  there  any  kind  of  "cyclone-cellar"  that  will  afford  safety 
in  such  a  catastrophe?  Mr.  Cole  is  not  reassuring  on  this  point. 
He  says: 

"With  a  wave  traveling  at  such  a  tremendous  speed  there  is 
little  chance  to  seek  safety;  but  presuming  it  is  possil)le,  all  of 
three  things  are  necessary  in  a  'volcano-cellar' — stability,  heat 


insulation,  and  pressure  insulation.  If  one  is  inside  the  danger- 
zone  none  of  the  above  can  be  overlooked.  On  the  outskirts 
of  devastation,  cellars,  dungeons,  caves,  wells,  or  cisterns  may 
help  some,  but  it  will  all  be  a  matter  of  the  severity  of  the  pressure 
at  that  particular  place.  If  the  pressure  comes  on  it  will  heat 
the  air  of  a  cavern  a  hundred  feet  underground;  for  protection 
is  siinply  a  case  of  ha\ing  heat  absorbed  by  surrounding  objects 
or  by  sprayed  water  faster  than  it  can  be  generated  by  the 
compression. 

"A  form  of  protection  could  be  secured  by  the  firm  place- 
ment of  a  steel  chamber,  such  as  is  used  about  caisson  contracts 
for  the  treatment  of  those  taken  with  caisson  disease  or  bends. 
Such  an  air-lock  securely  placed,  heat  insulated,  and  with  air- 
tight doors,  would  be  a  safe  refuge,  provided  the  strain  on  it  was 
not  too  gi'eat  in  any  one  of  the  three  essentials.  Crusher-gages 
such  as  are  used  in  rifles  could  be  operated  in  its  shell. 

■'No  matter  Avhat  pre])aiv^(l  protection  there  might  be,  a 
previous  thorough  wetting  of  the  body  might  be  a  ])roteetiou 
against  burning  from  air  in  ease  it  is  hot  only  about  a  second, 
in  some  therapeutic  treatments,  the  bodj-  covered  with  wet 
clothes  is  exposed  to  temperatures  up  to  200  degrees  C.  If 
there  ar(>  ])oisonous  gases  tliere  woiUd  be  little  chance  for  escape 
without  a  gas-mask  as  well. 

"The  whole  matter  is  in  a  formative  stage.  That  heat  of 
comjiression  is  the  large  fatal  factor  to  man  exposed  to  eruptive 
volcanoes  seems  most  probable,  for  the  explosions  are  probably 
great  enough  to  produce  a  pressure-wave  capable  of  heating  the 
air  to  ttO  degrees  C  or  more  for  miles  from  the  source.  That 
this  compression  ignited  buildings  and  ships,  crusht  in  the 
hatches  of  the  steamship  Roraimo,  denuded  trees  and  shredded 
their  pul}),  is  almost  as  evident.  Furthermore,  nicely  graded 
effects  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  the  ravage  of  hot 
or  flaming  crater-gases.  T\Tiat  can  be  shown  by  close  and  im- 
mediate inspection  will  develop.     Heaven  gi-ant  a  long  wait." 


CANDY   IN   THE   ARMY 

UKCLE  SAM  likes  his  bo.ys  to  have  plenty  of  candy,  and 
hands  it  to  them  by  the  car-load.  The  author  of  a 
special  article  prepared  for  The  American  Journal  of 
Clinical  Medicine  (New  York,  March),  from  material  furnished 
by  the  Quartermaster-General's  office,  tells  us  that  since  the 
Government  has  been  handling  the  purchase  of  sugar,  through 
the  Food  Administration  (September  1,  1917),  approximately 
200,000,000  pounds  has  been  .used  by  the  Army,  exclusive  of 
the  depots  and  camps  on  our  west  coast,  Avhere  they  have  been 
using  raw  sugar  from  ISIanila,  haAnng  it  refined  locally.  A  con- 
serA'atiA'e  statement  of  tlie  total-amoimt  of  sugar  consumed  by 
the  Army  is  225,000,000  pounds.  It  is  found  that  about  237 
poujids  of  sugar  is  eaten  by  1 ,000  men  at  their  meals  in  one  day. 
We  read  further: 

"Lemon-drops  (the  candy)  are  so  popular  in  the  Army  that 
considerable  difficidty  has  been  experienced  by  the  Subsistence 
DiAasion  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  obtaining  the  quantity 
and  quality  desired.  About  200,000  pounds  of  lemon-drops  is 
used  each  month  at  the  present  time,  constituting  about  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  candy  furnished  to  tlie  Army.  Samples 
were  secured  from  ])ractically  all  the  candy-niakers  in  the  United 
States  and  the  lemon-drop  that  AAas  thought  best  for  the  men 
Avas  ado]ited  as  the  standard.  The  formula  was  then  s(H*ured 
and  distributed  among  a  number  of  candy-manufacturers,  Avith 
the  result  that  at  ])resent  the  Army  is  being  A'ery  well  supplied 
Avith  the  confection.  The  lemon-drops  now  being  sui)])lied  to 
the  Army  are  made  of  pure  gi-anulated  sugar  and  are  flaA'ored 
Avith  an  enudsion  made  from  the  rind  of  the  lemon.  It  is  found 
that  an  extra  sour  lemon-drop  is  th(>  faA'orit<>  with  the  soldiers. 
The  ])ro(luct  made  from  the  formula  us(>d  has  the  thirst-quench- 
ing quality  of  lemonade. 

"Care  is  being  taken  to  see  to  it  that  manufacturers  do  not 
use  undeA'eloped  cacao-beans  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolat«i 
and  candy  for  the  Army.  It  is  found  that,  auuuig  tli(>  beans 
used  in  making  these  products,  there  are  many  uiuleveloped 
beans.  This  is  caused  by  the  dense  shade  of  the  cacao-tree. 
The  taste  of  chocolate  made  from  the  iindcAeloped  bean  bears 
the  same  relation  to  that  from  the  developed  bean  as  does  th») 
crab-apple  to  the  winesap  apple.  Candy,  Avhen  made  from  tho 
poorer  product  while  pin"e,  is  A^ery  diff'erent  in  taste,  being  some- 
what bitter  and  unsatisfactory.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  se« 
to  it  that  this  substitution  is  not  made  in  Ai-my  products." 
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I.()()M\(.    ACKOSS        rilK    VAIiLKY   OF   TKN     rHOl'SAM)    SMOKKS 


SOURCE    OF  THE    ^^  TEN   THOUSAND 
SMOKES  " 

OVR  LATES'r  WONDKHLAND,  tlu"  '-Valley  of  Ten 
Thousand  Smokes,"  in  Katniai,  Alaska,  has  now  been 
frequently  described  and  illustrated  in  the  niafj:a7Jnes 
and  pai^ers.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  jets  of  Aapor  that  spout 
up  thickly  all  over  the  floor  of  tliis  marvelous  "salle\?  There 
is  volcanic  action,  of  course,  l)ut  just  how  does  it  come  to  he 
applied  in  this  case?  The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
in  his  annual  re])ort,  si)eakinj!:  of  Katmai,  which  is  now  under 
his  jurisdiction  as  a  '"National  jNIonunient,"  says  the  jets  arc 
steam  due  to  surface  Vater  coming  in  contact  with  volcanically 
heated  rocks.  To  which  Kobert  ¥.  Griggs,  Director  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society's  Katmai  Expedition,  replies  in 
Science  (New  York,  JNIarch  7)  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  jets  are  direct  volcanic  outpoui-ings. 
Speaking  of  the  Park  Report,  and  of  comment  on  it  in  Scioicc, 
Mr.  Griggs  says: 

"Tn  such  a  report,  comijih'd  by  men  not  familiar  with  the 
Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  and  not  students  of  volcanism, 
some  misconceptions  and  misint(T])retations  are  ver^•  ai)t  to 
creep  in.  This  was  particularly  likely  in  the  present  instance^ 
since  the  publication  of  the  teclmical  papers  devoted  to  the 
scientific  results  of  the  expeditions  from  which  alone  the  neces- 
sary information  could  have  beenjleri\'ed,  has  been  delayed. 

"The  hypothesis  that  would  occur  to  any  one  as  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes 
is  that  given  .  .  .  But  no  scientist  Avould  ventxu'e  categorically 
to  affirm,  without  in^'estigation,  the  correctness  of  such  a 
hj'pothesis  as  is  done  in  your  columns  when  you  state; 
that  the  valley  is  due  to  heated  rocks  which  'turn  to  in- 
stant steam  the  s])ring  and  drainage  waters  of  many  a  stu'- 
rounding  mile  of  foothills.  Thus  originates  the  steam  which 
bursts  forth  from  the  myriad  valley  a  ents.  The  phenomenon 
is  familiar  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  volcanoes  which 
still  are  ^classed  as  active.  Steaming  springs,  a  later  stage  of 
the  vents  in  this  valley,  are  found  upon  the  flanks  of  scA-eral 
of  the  most  prominent  of  our  Cascade  Aolcanoes,  and  are  numer- 
ous around  the  base  of  Lassen  Peak.' 

"Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Aents  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  have  any  connection  with 
the  vaporization  of  surface  drainage.  The  writer  gives  strong 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  true  vol- 
canoes in  an  article  entitled  'Ai-e  the  Ten  Thousand  Smokes 
Real  Volcanoes? '     There  is  not  space  to  give  the  evidence  here. 


but  some  of  Ihe  facts  whidi  lead  to  lluil  concliisioii  ma\'  ho 
summarized : 

"1.  The  disposition  and  magnitude  of  tlx;  vents  make  tliem 
very  difficult  to  exi)lain  on  tlui  surface-M'ater  hypothesis. 

"2.  The  temperature  of  all  the  larger  vents  in  the  valley  is 
far  abo^e  that  of  ordinary  steam.  The  expedition  of  10] S 
measured  many  temperatures  aboAe  3()U°  (\,  while  the  highest 
Mas  432°  C.  Curiously  enough  the  'smoke'  fi-oni  a  number  of 
these  vents  is  hottei-  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  it  meets 
the  cold  atmosphere,  than  it  is  a  few  feet  down  the  throat.  In 
one  case  where  the  temperature  is  3.j2°  C.  at  the  surface  it  is 
24.")°  C.  three  feet  down  the  throat— a  difference  of  107"  C. 

"3.  The  smok<*  from  tin;  vents  is  by  no  means  all  water  vapor. 
It  includes  many  other  volcanic  gases,  most  notable  among 
which  is  perhaps  hydrofluoric  acid  in  such  high  concentration 
as  to  etch  the  glass  on  the  inside  of  the  vacuum  tubes  which 
^vere  used  for  collections 

"4.  The  vents  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  are  by  no  means 
secondary  openings  consequent  ui)on  the  eruption.  On  th(; 
contrary,  they  are  associated  with  an  ( xtraordinar>'  de]>osit 
of  fragmental  material  poiu'ed  out  before  the  explosion  of 
Katmai.  This  deposit  is  described  in  detail  in  the  third  of  the 
])apers  gi\ing  the  scientific  residts  of  the  (>x])e(litions. 

"Tlier<*  are  still  ^ei-y  many  ))ro])lems  to  be  worked  out  in 
connection  with  this  remarkable  district,  but  even  now  it  may  be 
asserted  with  confidence  that  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thou.sand 
Smokes  is  no  secondary  .  .  .  phenomenon,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  true  manifestation  of  the  forces  of  volcanism  of  a  character 
and  magTiitu(I(>  uni>aralleled  in  the  pres*  nt-day  world." 


WHAT  OVERWHELMED  THE  HUN  —  Not  the  actual 
strength  of  the  American  Army  in  France,  says  a  "writer  in 
Powcr-Plont  Engiiucring  (Chicago,  March  1),  tho  that  eoidd 
perhaps  have  forced  siu-render  of  large  numbers  of  German 
troops,  but  the  preparation  imder  way  which  insured  over- 
whelming defeat  of  Germanx'  in  1919  was  the  cause  of  the  sud- 
den ending  of  the  Avar.     He  goes  on: 

"If  the  Germans  had  not  known  of  the  great  stream  of  shells, 
gas,  tanks,  and  other  munitions  that  was  ready  to  flow  forward 
they  might  haA"e  fought  on  through  1919,  and  the  battles  Avould 
have  cost  the  lives  of  200.000  American  soldiers.  But  we  Avere 
making  more  mustard  gas  than  Great  Britain.  France,  and 
Germany  combined.  Our  tank  program  called  for  one  tank 
for  CA'ery  scA'cnty-fiAe  foot  of  front;  artillery  and  shells  were 
under  way  that  Avould  haA'e  bloAvn  the  German  Army  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  And  they  kncAv  it.  So  that,  altho  Ave  are 
paying  for  a  great  mass  of  material  that  ncA-er  reached  the  front, 
it  is  really  a  payment  for  the  saAing  of  200,000  liAes  of  our  boys, 
and  Avounds  that  can  not  CAen  lie  estimated." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


KENYON   COX 


NATIONAL  TP:MPER  doesn't  alwaj-s  speak  in  a  nation's 
art.  Innovators  in  our  political  institutions,  we  have 
been  content  or  have  been  condemned  to  remain  con- 
servatives in  art — "disposed  to  be  sound  rather  than  sensational, 
to  follow  the  tinio-testod  rather  than  to  strain  for  originality." 


C'opyrijrlit^Ml  hy  tlic  l*ross  Ilhlstratiiii,'  Servit'c 

.\   CONTEMNER    OK   GERMAN    ART 


Mr.  Iveuyon  Cox  thought  "  any  a(  tempt  at   the   imitation  of  German  painting  " — 
even  of  Diirer  and  Holbein — is  likely  to  do  lis  more  harm  than  good." 


Chase,  Mr.  Cox  played  a  famiUar  part  in  the  lives  of  the  hundreds 
of  art  students  who  year  by  year  throng  to  New  York.  Born 
in  Ohio,  in  18.56,  the  son  of  the  late  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  who  aftei- 
ward  became  Governor  of  that  State,  he  first  studied  at  the 
academies  of  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia. 

"When  ho  was  twenty-one  he  went  to  study  in  Paris,  where  he 
remained  five  years,  during  which  time  he  worked 
in  the  studio  of  Carolus  Duran,  whose  influence 
he  Avas  to  reflect  somewhat  more  than  that  of 
Gerome,  with  whom  he  studied  longer.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  sculptor,  Daniel  Chester  French, 
he  executed  with  ease  a  plastic  figure  for  a  detail 
of  the  decoration  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute. 

' '  On  Mr.  Cox's  return  to  America  he  settled  in 
New  York  and  established  himself  as  a  leader  of 
the  element  which  founded  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists.  Devoting  much  time  to  instruction 
in  the  Art  Stiidents'  League,  he  was  yet  so  produc- 
tive that  public  buildings  throughout  the  country 
bear  testimony  to  his  preeminence  as  a  mural 
decorator — the  form  of  art  on  which  his  fame  will 
chiefly  rest. 

"The  Library  of  Congress,  the  State  House  in 
Des  Moines,  the  Essex  County  Court-house  in 
Newark,  the  Citizens'  Bank  and  Federal  building 
in  Cleveland,  and  Bowdoin  College  buildings  are 
a  few  structures  which  show  typical  specimens  of 
his  work. 

"Meanwhile  Mr.  Cox  devoted  much  time  to 
writing.  When  in  1909  he  was  awarded  the  medal 
of  honor  for  mural  painting  by  the  Architectural 
League  he  had  already  been  for  six  years  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  had 
■ttTitten  'Mixed  Beasts,'  'Old  Masters  and  New,' 
and  'Painters  and  Sculptors.'  'The  Classic  Point 
of  View'  appeai'ed  in  1911. 

"Mr.  Cox  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  former  on  Thursday,  the  day  set  for  his  fun- 
eral, at  four  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  to  have 
read  a  paper  on  German  art — one  of  a  series  to  be 
prepared  by  various  members  dealing  mth  the 
failure  of  German  Knliur.  This  paper,  which  Mr. 
Cox  had  completed,  was  read  by  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnston,  secretary  of  the  organization." 


Estimating  us  t litis,  the  New  York  Tribune  sees  the  painter, 
Kenyon  Cox,  who  died  on  March  17,  as  one  "in  sympathj^  Avitli 
this  national  instinct."  His  work  and  that  of  others  who 
thought  Uke  him  is  "marked  V)y  sobriety,  restraint,  good  taste, 
and  refinement  rather  than  by  eagerness  to  find  something 
new."  It  was  "intellectual,  scholarly,  well  considered,  and 
in  his  figures  marked  by  a  masterly  knowledge  of  the  human 
figure."  Losing  qualities  like  these,  "the  American  art  world 
suffers  a  groat  loss,"  with  a  corresponding  "heavy  loss  to  Amer- 
ican art  education,  both  on  its  academic  and  its  popular  side." 
For— 

"He  naturally  turned  to  mural  decorations,  where  formality 
and  dignity  are  of  special  Aahie.  The  public  edifices  of  America 
owe  much  to  the  decorative  movement  he  contributed  greatly 
to  energizing,  and  the  influence  of  his  calm  and  firm  example, 
rooted  in  classical  traditions,  will  bo  a  steady  force  against 
running  off  after  the  bizarre  and  the  eccentric." 

A  sketch  of  his  life  in  The  Tribune  shows  how  his  influence 
on  the  art  life  of  his  day  has  been  threefold:  as  writer  and  teacher 
as  well  as  painter: 

"Like  his  friend  and  contemporary,  the  late  William  Merritt 


The  paper  on  German  Art  is  printed  in  full  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  March  20.  In  it 
Mr.  Cox  pointed  out  that  Germany  has  produced  two  artists  "of 
something  approaching  the  first  rank,"  in  Diirer  and  Holbein. 
"If  this  seems  a  smaU  number  comi^ared  to  the  eight  or  ten 
masters  of  the  first  rank  produced  by  Italy,  one  should  remem- 
lier  that  it  is  a  larger  number  than  any  other  country  has  brought 
forth."  The  Spanish,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Flemish  schools,  he 
declares,  have  each  one  master  of  an  equivalent  importance,  and 
no  other  school  has  any.  But  Germany,  we  are  told,  has  no 
one  of  second  or  third  rank.  "Her  twin  peaks  are  not  the  cul- 
minating crests  of  a  mighty  mountain  range,  but  rise  abruptly 
from  the  dead-level  plain."  Passing  over  Mr.  Cox's  examination 
of  the  qualities  of  these  two  masters,  we  turn  to  his  words  on 
the  German  spirit  as  exprest  in  art  of  more  recent  days: 

"German  scholars  have  been  studying  Greek  sculpture  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  may  be  said  almost  to  have  made 
the  science  of  classical  archeology  their  own.  Whenever  any 
part  of  that  science  is  discust  the  authorities  quoted  as  final  will 
almost  certainly  be  found  to  bear  German  names.  It  would 
seem  that  if  any  modern  people  should  have  a  true  g^ppreciation 
of  Greek  art  that  people  should  be  the  Germans.  Yet  the  effect 
upon  a  sensitive  mind  of  every  German  restoration  of  an  antique 
statue,  and  still  more  of  every  German  attempt  at  the  imitation 
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oT  classical  sculpture,  is  a  kind  of  (error  lest  one  siii)iii<l  he  fun-i'd 
to  l)(>li<ne  that  CrcM'k  art  was  really  like  {\u>  (lerinari  iiilei- 
pretatiou  oi"  it. 

"But  perhaps  the  most  terrible  examples  of  Ciernum  inei)(ituii<' 
for  any  form  of  art,  other  tiian  tlie  {jrotesque  or  tiie  j)iir(>iy  iia- 
luralistic,  an^  to  he  found  in  (iermau  painting'  of  the  first  ludf 
of  the  niuet(HMith  century.  If  (ierinan  art  Imd  been  almost 
nefrlifiii)le  during  the  sevenleeiilh  ami  eif>liteen(Ii  c(>nturies,  it 
ceased  to  be  so  early  in  tli(>  nineteenth  with  the  men  wlioni 
Liibke  called  its  'n^ffenei-.-ilors,'  onl,\'  liecause  liie 
works  A\  hich  their  unbounded  op[)or'luni(y  and 
their  frightful  industry'  eiiai)led  them  to  ])rodu('e 
are  so  ukuin',  so  l>ig,  and  so  blatant  (hat  thei'e  is  no 
escai)ing  them.  Of  all  the  trascsties  of  'high  art  ' 
ever  produced  by  ambition  devoid  of  eitlu'r  genius 
or  taste  the  Avorst  are  surely  the  i)ompous  aiul  dis- 
torted misun<lerstandingsof  Michelangelo  plast(^r(\d 
upon  palace  wails  by  I'eter  Cornelius,  aiul  the  huge 
theatricahties  of  his  pupil,  Kaulbach;  while  the 
pietistic  nuiunderings  of  0\'(>rb(>ck  and  his  'Naza- 
reiU's,'  who  appear  to  have  thought  good  drawing 
and  good  color  irreligious,  are  only  less  ofl'ciusive 
beeaiuso  less  violent.  It  is  not  needful  to  consider 
other  forcible-feeble  pain((>rs  of  the  same  tinu'. 
Almost  tlu!  only  artistic  products  of  tlie  country 
and  the  period  from  which  one  can  derive  any 
])leasure  are  the  two  large  woodcuts  by  Alfred 
Ut»thel,  'D(^ath  the  Destroyer'  and  'Death  th(. 
Friend,'  in  which  something  of  Diirer's  spirit  is 
embodied  in  a  technique  that  is  reminiscent  of  his. 

"Of  still  more  rec^ent  German  painting,  the 
work  of  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  wo  n(H>d  sav 
little.  The  intluence  of  the  autocratic  and  mili- 
taristic regime  of  modern  Germany  upon  official 
and  aca<lemic  jiainting  has  apparently  tc^ndenl  to 
make  it  more  and  more  formal,  empty,  and  barren, 
while  the  revolt  against  such  formalism  has  been 
driven  to  greater  and  greater  extremes  until  the 
old  Northern  spirit  of  the  grotesque  has  sunk  to 
forms  of  brutalitj'  and  horror  undreamed  of  in 
the  worst  moments  of  the  past.  From  such  an  art 
w-e  of  America  have  absolutely  nothing  to  learn. 
If  we  wish  to  eleA'ate  and  correct  the  somewhat 
trivial  naturalism  of  too  much  of  our  own  paint- 
ing we  may  profitably  study  the  nobler  and  finer 
naturalism  of  Holland  and  of  Flanders;  we  may 
even  more  profitably  ponder  the  intelligence,  the 
measure,  the  good  taste  of  the  best  art  of  France; 
we  may,  best  of  all,  steep  oursehes  in  that  flowing 
sti'eam  of  beautj'  which  was  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. Any  attempt  at  the  imitation  of  German 
painting — even  of  the  painting  of  Germany's  two 
greatest  masters — is  likely  to  do  us  more  harm 
than  good 

"AU  the  art  of  Germany  that  has  any  vitality 
is  either  gr'otesque  or  meticulously  natiu-alistic. 
tho  its  grotesqueness  and  its  naturalism  both  take 
lower,  often  much  lower,  forms.  Nowhere  in 
German  art  a\  ill  you  find  anything  like  the  noble 
serenity  of  the  Greeks;  nowhere  an\thing  hke  the 
spontaneous  and.  abundant  outi)ouring  of  beauty 
which  marks  the  Italians;  nowhere  the  clarity,  the  logic,  thi^ 
elegance,  and  the  restraint  of  the  French. 

"My  business  is  with  painting,  but  1  can  not  refrain  from 
illustration  from  the  kindred  arts.  One  is  aii)t  to  think  of  G  erman 
art  as  Gothic;  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  used  the  words 
Gothics  and  German  of  all  thi>  medieval  st\  les.  But  compare, 
for  a  moment,  French  Gothic  architecture  with  that  of  Ger- 
many. Think  of  the  noble  simplicity  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris, 
the  supreme  and  almost  classic  elegance  of  the  nave  of  Amiens, 
the  richer  and  more  full-blown  beaut.\'  of  the  facade  of  Reims, 
the  fantastic,  yet  charming  exul>erance  of  a  dozen  flamboyant 
churches.  Compared  to  these  the  Gothic  of  Germany  is  either 
coldly  and  rigidly  mechanical  or  it  is  merely  quaint  and  pic- 
tiu-esque.  It  is  often  extremely  and  pleasurabh^  quaint  and 
picturesque,  but  in  architecture,  as  in  painting,  German  art 
is  either  grotesque  or  it  is  nothing.  Of  all  architectural  styles, 
the  German  Renaissance  is  the  most  disjointed  and  the  most 
clumsy,  while  the  elephantine  playfulness — the  heavy-handed 
light-mindedness — of  German  rococo  is  only  tolerable  for  its 
unconscious  humor.  Nowhere  is  the  woodenness  of  the  classic 
revi^-al  so  wooden  as  in  Germany,  and  nowhere  else  are  the 
silliness  and  license  of  art  uoiirenu.  so  flagrant." 


BOLSHEVISTIC    SCHOOL-TEACHERS 

BAI/rLMOKE  RKCENTLV  DItOI'T  a  young  teach«-r 
from  the  ])ubli(;  schools  because  she  insisted  on  teaching 
iiolshevism,  "Siuj  is  intiTcsted  in  all  questions  of  the 
day,  and  |)articularly  in  social  movenuMits,"  says  the  Baltimore 
Ncirn.  "She  is  a  Socialist,  a  frequent  visitcn-  to  the  Open 
Forum    uu'etings    and    an    ai'dent;  sulTragist."     This  does    iiol. 
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Commerce  Pays  Tril)ute  to  the  Port  of  Cleveland,"  a  deconitieu   for  tlio 
l)ost-office  of  tlie  Ohio  city. 


indeed,  say  that  she  "taught  Bolshevism"  as  an  advocate; 
possibly  she  merely  told  the  children  who  the  Bolsheviki  were 
and  what  their  ideals  aimed  at.  Suspicion,  however,  of  the 
more  sinister  motiA'e  was  rather  confirmed  b>'  the  result  of  efforts 
made  to  inter\!ew  her.  A  News  reporter  called  up  the  JeAvish 
Educational  Alliance.     And — 

"The  young  woman  who  answered  the  phone  not  only  refused 
])ointblank  to  give  the  infcjrmation,  but  added  that  she,  too,  was 
a  Bolshevik  and  came  in  constant  contact  with  young  chil- 
dren, and  defied  anybody  to  try  to  make  her  stop  spreading  the 
doctrine." 

The  Ma)iufaclm-er,s'  Record  (Baltimore)  finds  in  this  "a  case 
■which  shows  how  these  Bolshevistic  teachings  are  spreading 
through  the  schools  and  how  these  immatiu'e,  untrained  young 
teachers,  imbued  A\ith  the  socialistic  doctrines  of  the  day,  art< 
carrying  on  their  campaign  among  the  still  more  immature 
minds  of  children."     Further: 

"Tlie  socialistic-  i)roi)aganda.  a\  hicli  in  its  essence  is  Bolshevistic 
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in  its  trend,  is  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  rank  and  rotten 
teachings  put  forth  by  Gennauy.  It  aims  to  overturn 
the  world.  Its  practical  effect,  when  carried  out  fully,  finds 
expression  in  such  chaos  as  that  which  rules  in  Russia,  where 
murder  and  aU  other  crimes  run  riot,  and  where  the  sacred- 
ness  of  womanhood  is  disregarded,  not  by  the  real  people  of 
Russia,  but  by  the  Bolsheviki  now  in  control  of  that  country. 
They  are  of  exactlj'  the  same  class  as  the  BolsheA'iki  and  rank 
socialists  of  this  country. 

"Surely  America   needs  to  beware  of  the  dangers  which  con- 
front us  in  the  socialistic  trend  of  affairs  in  Washin^'ton  and 


elsewhere.  And  the  real  people  of  this  country  need  to  regard 
with  greater  vigilance  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica the  liberty  which  we  enjoy.  If  we  do  not  guard  this  liberty 
we  shall  see  it  give  way  to  the  license  of  the  wild  mob  spirit  which 
has  been  brought  into  our  life  by  the  millions  of  organized 
socialists  and  Bolsheviki  throughout  the  land,  who  came  to 
Aineriea  to  escape  the  hardships  of  life  in  Europe,  but  who  are 
(>eking  in  America  to  destroy  the  liberty  which  this  country 
njoys. 

"The  immature,  unbalanced,  sociaUstic  teachers,  male  and 
I'emale,  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  schools  in  this  country,  to 
be  heard' at  many  ■  of  the  Open  Forums,  to  be  read  in  com- 
munications to  many  of  the  papers  of  the  country,  are  a 
menace  to  American  liberty  which  our  people  have  not  begun 
to  comprehend. 

"We  must  remember  that  there  are  many  millions  of  foreign- 
bom  aliens  living  in  America  who  can  not  read  the  English 
language,  who  do  not  understand  American  liberty,  and  who 
are  being  used  by  unscrupulous  labor-leaders  and  politicians, 
who  care  not  for  civilization  or  for  America  if  only  they  can 


ride  into  power  on  the  back  of  these  uneducated,  non-English- 
speak-ing  aliens,  who  are  made  the  nucleus  around  which  to 
gather  men  and  women  of  American  birth,  who  should  have 
better  sense." 


LOWELL'S   ENGLISH   ACCENTS 

AS  IF  MAKING  AMENDS  for  everything  that  used  to 
/-%  irritate  American  sensibihties,  from  the  contemptuous 
-*■  -*-  question  of  The  Saturday  Review,  "Who  reads  an  Amer- 
ican book?"  to  the  smallest  "condescension"  that  amused 
Lowell,  the  British  papers  are  friendly  enough  to  America  in 
these  days.  When  the  Lowell  centenary  passed  us  last  month 
there  were  British  \'isitors  with  us  to  share  in  the  public  cere- 
monies; but  the  delayed  newspapers  from  the  other  side  show  us 
that  even  over  there  they  were  alive  to  Lowell's  value  as  a  figure 
in  the  world  of  English  letters.  No  one  here  would  have  thought 
of  comparing  Lowell  to  David  Garrick,  but  the  London  Times 
sees  that  the  American  had  much  of  the  eighteenth-century 
actor  in  his  composition — "mercurial,  a  creature  of  whim  and 
mood,  and  with  something  of  the  varium  et  inutahile  of  the 
feminine  temperament."  Lowell  is  set  in  the  center  of  the 
Brahminic  circle  who  spoke  with  "accents  that  are  ours,"  as 
the  Times  critic  says.  With  wi-iters  "as  rotund  and  sententious 
as  any  in  our  eighteenth  century,"  this  Boston  group  looks  to  the 
Enghsh  observer  as  "an  afterglow  in  America"  of  the  age  of 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith: 

"  There  were  Longfellow,  smiling  serenely  to  music,  and  the 
greater  Emerson  shedding  his  silver — like  the  moon — without 
knowing  it;  and  there  was,  too,  'the  Uttle  man,'  'my  friend.  Dr. 
Holmes,'  crisp  and  chirping,  with  an  occasional  poem  secreted 
in  his  coat-pocket." 

The  element  of  "instability"  in  Lowell  is  the  accounting 
cause  for  making  him  "the  bard,  the  bookman,  the  humanist, 
the  envoy,  the  governing  wit  and  dilettante  rather  than  the 
critic  of  two  continents."     Adding: 

"Lowell  called  himself  'the  last  of  the  great  readers';  he  was, 
at  any  rate,  the  last  of  American  Ministers,  and  in  some  respects 
the  best.  Like  a  true  Brahmin,  he  was  born  on  the  confines  of 
Brattle  Street,  five  minutes  from  the  Craigie  House  (Long- 
fellow), ten  minutes  from  College  Square,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  from  Eliot  Norton's,  in  a  four-square  timber  Colonial 
house,  amid  aisles  of  immemorial  elms;  from  the  front  pastures 
and  prim  spires  were  visible;  on  the  right  the  smooth-sliding 
circuitous  Charles  slipping  tlu-ough  broA\'n  salt  meadows  to  the 
sea;  behind  Freshpond  and  Lexington." 

Lowell's  birthdaj'^  occurred  on  February  22,  1819 — "a  day 
consecrated  for  all  time  to  the  pater  pat  rice" — and  Lowell's  father 
is  referred  to  as  "in  the  comparative  degree  a  Dr.  Primrose": 

"Like  Disraeli,  'Jimmy'  was  born  in  a  library,  and  browsed 
on  the  imaginative  part  of  it,  beginning  with,  the  'Faerie  Queene,' 
but  he  was  a  rosy-cheeked  boy  fuU  of  vi^-acity,  a  precocious  verse- 
writer,  yet  with  traits  inborn,  it  is  said,  of  neghgence  and  mys- 
ticism, a  slightly  hectic  and  excitable  temperament.  He  grew 
fonder  of  his  library  and  his  'midnight  darUngs'  as  he  approached 
middle  age,  the  age  of  Montaigne,  but  was  nearly  always  a 
reluctant  writer.  'What  shifts  we  make  to  escape  thinking,' 
writes  Lowell;  'every  now  and  then  my  good  spirits  carry  me 
away  and  people  find  me  amusing,  but  reaction  sets  in  the  moment 
I  am  left  to  myself.' 

"Two  of  the  foremost  American  analysts,  Brownell  and  Neill, 
have  undermined  Lowell's  status  as  a  critic,  describing  his  re- 
Adews  as  glittering  cairns  rather  than  organic  growths  vnth  a 
chord  of  thought.  But  as  Mungo  Park  among  explorers,  so 
LoweU  is  as  delightful  as  a  Livingstone  among  the  tangles  and 
thickets,  of  the  book  world.  His  favorites  were  the  majores: 
Shakespeare  was  his  idol,  and  after  him  Dante,  Cervantes, 
Chaucer,  Milton,  Gilbert,  White,  and  Sir  Walter.  'Banish 
the  Antiquary,  banish  Leatherstocking,  and  banish  all  the 
world.'  He  lectured  on  these  themes  as  a  young  man,  and  when 
he  succeeded  .Ticknor  and  Lorngfellow  as  Professor  of  helles- 
Ze<<res .  at.  Harvard,  no  one  ever  answered  the  description  so 
perfectly  as  he  did,  tho  York  PoAvell  might  conceivably  have 
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approjK^liod  him  liad  ho  conooiilratod  his  facultios,  Lowoll  re- 
semlilod  his  favorito  '  L.  S.,  tho  riiosl^  l()val)l('  of  moii,'  in  not 
Iwing  ov(>ra(i(;(!ssihlo;  but  ho  was  a  most  soeiabio  man;  \w  dnnv 
out  Hohnos  and  Kmorson,  gavo  IjongfcUovv  and  Al<;ott  tlio 
headaf'ho,  and  kupt  tho  ball  rolling  brilliantly  with  such  mon  as 
Story,  Ficilds,  IVToth^v,  and  Norton.  With  Uiuhirwood  ho  ini- 
tiatod  The  AtUudic  botwiu-n  ISf)?  and  1S()1,  and  afterward  in 
war-days  oditod  Tlie  Old  North.  {Aiiurican.  Rcrictr).  lit)  was 
reputed  iit  one  time  for  his  bruKfiueries:  'Maggots  plentiful  in 
new  iOiiglisii  l)rai!is  pi(ial)ly  short  commons';  "The  Ten  ( 'om- 
mandments  will  not  budge,'  a  prop<>.'<  of  the  copyriglit  <'ontro- 
versy:  his  remark  about  Milton's  blindness,  which  drew  from 
Jowetlr  his  'Oh,  for  a.  stuiu^  bow  (o  hit  him  in  the  (»ye,' and  his 
saucy  remark  to  the  h'ellows  of  Kmmiuuu^,  '  1  nuist  allow  thai, 
considering  how  long  we  have  be(Mi  divided  from  you,  you  speak 
F]nglish  remarkably  wdl.'  A  patriotic  poet  nee(ls  to  be  a  little 
touchy  on  the  score  of  country,  and  Lowell  lirndy  nipudiated  the 
area-bell  for  America.  But  the  Knglish  soon  got  to  love  Lowell 
when  he  left  Madrid  in  ISSO  and  came  here  as  a  Minister;  and 
he  loved  Kngland  in  its  most  Knglish  moments — witness  his 
remark  about  Sbakespiuii-e  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  his  shy 
affection  for  St.  Paul's,  Whitby,  the  English  climate,  and  the 
Knglish  country  house,  if  such  (>ssayists  as  Thackeray  and  Lamb 
surpassed  Lowell  haiulsomely  by  end)almingclovoruoss  in  writing, 
]jOweU  easily  eclipsed  them  in  speaking.  He  delighted  his 
hearers  and  often  converted  them,  for  he  was  a  really  great 
improviser;  he  nearly  always  conveyed  the  impression  that  he 
was  not  going  to  make  a  speech,  but  really  had  something  to 
say.  Ho  was  not  infrequently  a  visitor  at  the  office  of  the 
'  Dictionai-y  of  National  Biography '  in  Waterloo  Place,  and  when 
he  came  he  generally  left  something  behind  him,  either  a  fleuret 
or  a  little  present,  or  a  story  of  the  windfalls  in  life  which  some- 
times befall  the  most  careless  of  men.  '  Vernon  Whitf ord '  repaid 
his  attentions  with  a  rare  affection,  a  grave  solicitude  concerning 
a  Lowell  memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and,  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  nephew,  J.  K.  S.,  with  a  fine  sonnet: 

Lowell,  the  labors  of  your  noble  life, 

Your  statecraft  and  your  high  poetic  skill, 

Were  ay  a  force  that  made  for  union,  till 

The  peace  now  reigning  hushed  the  ancient  strife 

Between  the  mighty  land  that  gave  you  life 

And  that  whose  kinship  distance  could  not  kill. 

I  think  your  death  has  drawn  us  nearer  stiU.  .  .  . 

"Lowell's  lifework  is  a  true  book-lover's  enchiridion,  and  in 
Low^ell  himself  the  prophecy  of  old  Samuel  Daniel  made  over 
three  hundred  years  ago  is  most  appropriately  verified: 

"  And  who  in  time  knows  whether  we  may  vent 
The  treasure  of  our  tongue,  to  what  strange  shores 

The  gain  of  our  best  glory  may  be  sent 
To  enrich  unknowing  nations  with  our  stores? 

What  worlds  in  the  yet  unformed  Occident 
May  come  refined  with  accents  that  are  ours?  " 


ON  REBINDING  "UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN"— The  rebinding 
of  a  book  in  a  public  library  is  one  sure  test  of  the  book's  popu- 
larity. The  book  that  goes  oftenest  to  be  redrest  from  one 
public  library  is  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  this  fact  leads 
Frank  Parker  Stockbridge,  WTiting  in  the  New  York  Sim,  to  a 
little  speculating  on  the  answer  his  librarian  fiirnished: 

"'Every  year  there  is  a  new  generation  of  young  readers 
coming  along  who  have  never  read  "Uncle  Tom";  we  keep  a 
dozen  copies  of  it  in  circulation  all  the  time.' 

"One  wouldn't  expect  to  find  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  in  active 
demand  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line;  but  only  a  few  days 
later,  em-iously  enough,  the  title  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  epoch-making- 
work  popped  up  in  a  list  of  the  six  most  popular  books  of  the 
month  reported  by  a  library  in  Texas! 

"  If  I  believed  that  coincidences  run  in  tkrees  I  would  expect 
to  see  before  long  the  announcement  of  a  revival — with  an 
'all-star'  cast,  perhaps — of  'Uncle  Tom'  on  Broadway.  One 
of  the  wisest  theatrical  managers  I  ever  knew  found  it  profitable 
to  revive  'Uncle  Tom'  for  a  month's  run  every  fom*  or  &ve  years. 
And  New  York  must  be  the  only  spot  outside  of  the  still  unre- 
constructed corners  of  the  South  whose  inhabitants  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  see  'LTncle  Tom's  Cabin'  in  one  or  another  of  its 
dramatic  forms  within  the  last  few  years. 

"My  librarian  friend  thought  he  was  doing  pretty  well  to  keep 
a  dozen  copies  of  the  book  in  circulation  all  the  time.  Allowing 
a  week  to  each  reader,  that  would  give  six  hundred  persons  their 
introduction  to  Eliza  and  Legree,  to  To-psy  and  Little  Era  and 
Tovi  himself,  in  the  course  of  a  year." 


HONORING    FOCH    IN   SCHOLARSHIPS 

OXFOKD'S  Kl  ItST  IDEA  of  a"  Marshal  Foeh  Scholarship" 
was  a  foundation  of  a  chair  of  tnodern  history,  with  special- 
ization in  the  military  and  political  history  of  tho  Great 
War,  but  Foch  himself,  when  appealed  to,  requesU^d  that  French 
literature  be  th(»  subject.  So  Magdalen  College  will  hav(?  "th«» 
best  course  on  French  literature  to  b<(  olTored  anywhert!  in  the 
United    Kingdom."       The     foundation    is    made   by   a    wealthy 
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resident  of  London  who  lost  two  sons  in  the  war,  and  in  making 
the  donation  stipulated  that  since  it  was  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
French  general,  he  should  select  the  subject.  The  incident  is 
not  lost  on  the  Louisville  Evening  Post,  which  sees  an  example  for 
emulation :    . 

"The  idea  is  worth  borrowing  in  this  country.  We  would  like 
to  see  a  Marshal  Foeh  Professorship  for  the  study  of  French 
literature  at  a  number  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  The 
truth  is  that,  in  the  furor  over  the  system  of  exchanged  pro- 
fessorships with  Berlin,  we  somewhat  neglected  the  study  of 
French  literature  in  the  years  before  1914,  and  for  many  years 
past  the  study  of  French  Uterature  has  been  neglected  in  America. 
It  is  true  that  a  smattering  of  the  French  language  has  been 
taught  at  the  fashionable  girls'  boarding-schools,  along  with  the 
history  of  art  and  a  few  other  harmless  subjects,  and  there  have 
been  good  courses  in  French  at  most  of  our  high  schools.  But  the 
mass  of  the  American  people,  considering  the  avidity  with  which 
they  snap  up  all  that  is  good  and  much  that  is  poor  in  English, 
literature,  have  been  very  poorly  taught  in  French  literature. 
Many  of  us  have  read — frequently  in  very  poor  translations — 
Alexandre  Dumas'  immortal  'The  Three  Musketeers,'  altho 
many  who  have  read  that  dashing  piece  of  fiction  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  succeeding  volumes.  Victor  Hugo 
has  not  been  unknown,  and  every  now  and  then  we  strike,  a 
cultured  person  who  knows  something  about  Voltaire,  and 
Racine.  But  the  bulk  of  the  reading  in  translation  of  French 
in  this  country  in  the  years  prior  to  1914  consisted  of  a  perusal 
of  \;ery  modern  and  very  coarse  French  fiction,  while  the  great 
masterpieces  were  neglected.  The  creation  in  this  country'  of 
chairs  at  the  universities  for  the  study  of  all  that  is  best  in 
French  literature  would  be  a  great  thing  for  this  country,  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  attempted." 


LONDON  RELIGIOUS  PRESS  ON  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


INGENUITY  CAN  "PICK  MANY  HOLES"  in  the  Cove- 
nant creating  the  League  of  Nations,  says  The  Guardian 
(London),  the  organ  of  the  Established  Church.  This 
is  not  said  in  anticipation  of  the  treatment  the  Covenant  is 
receiving  in  America,  but  merely  pointing  out  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  human  document.  Taken  broadly,  however,  continues  The 
Guardian,  "it  is  the  most  important  and  most  promising  charter 
of  peace  and  freedom  e^'er  drawn  up. "  1 1  is,  moreover,  a  ' '  frame- 
work rather  than  a  completed  building."  But  The  Guardian 
further  caUs  it  "a  great  constructive  document  and  a  brilliant 
refutation  of  the  pessimists  who  declared  that  an  effective 
League  of  Nations  was  an  impossil)ility."  It  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  "scrap  of  paper";  but  the  "greatest  forces  in  the 
world  are  behind  it."  In  a  vein  of  even  greater  faith  and 
jubilation  The  Church  Times  (London),  which  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  all  Chm-ch  of  England  newspapers,  speaks  of 
"what  was  five  years  ago  a  dream  of  idealists"  as  standing  now 
"as  the  primary-  instrument  of  the  new  diplomacj^"  It  sees 
the  "sufferings  and  losses  of  four  terrible  j'ears  of  war"  as  not 
wasted,  "for  nothing  else  would  have  brought  the  Allied  nations 
to  the  unity  of  sentiment  necessarj'  for  producing  such  a  result." 
It  even  sees  that  German^-'s  crimes  before  and  during  the  war 
were  necessary  in  order  to<;onvince  men  of  "the  need  of  a  bridle 
strong  enough  to  restrain  such  excesses  in  the  futiu-e."  It  looks 
back  for  inspiration  and  hope  to  the  thorny  path  of  our  Federal 
Constitution,  saying: 

"It  was  fitting  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  have  the  honor  of 
proposing  the  Covenant  to  the  Conference  at  Paris,  because  of 
the  driving  force  that  he  has  put  behind  the  idea,  and  still  more 
because  he  represents  a  great  Union  which  was  established  after 
a  not  dissimilar  fashion  a  hundred  and  thirt.y  j^ears  ago.  A 
study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America  supplies 
the  best  ground  for  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Constitution  framed  in  acute  controversy  by 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  a  compromise  between  antagonistic 
conceptions,  was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  league  of  inde- 
pendent States,  conscious  of  their  weakness  if  standing  apart. 
It  has  become  much  more,  partly  by  pressure  of  circumstances, 
partly  by  the  wise  interpretations  of  the  Supreme  Court,  partly 
under  the  leading  of  certain  great  men.  The  binding  character 
of  the  (Covenant  was  long  in  dispute;  the  right  of  secession  was 
long  discust  as  an  open  question.  Andrew  Jackson,  the  one 
I)recursor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  struck  the  first  note  of  triumphant 
unionism  when  he  rouglily  handled  the  attempted  independence 
of  South  Carolina.  Lincoln  had  a  far  more  difficult  task.  It 
was  one  thing  for  a  single  State  to  nullify  constitutional  acts  of 
the  United  States  Government;  it  was  another  matter  when 
a  large  group  of  States  agreed  to  secede  from  the  Union  and  to 
fight  for  their  indej)endence.  Only  the  arbitrament  of  war 
could  decide  that  quarrel.  Lincoln  stretched  to  the  uttermost 
the  powers  giv(iu  him  by  the  Constitution  for  meeting  this 
trouble,  but  it  was  by  standing  on  a  generous  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  that  he  succeedtd,  and,  as  a  result,  his  interpre- 
tation became  the  established  meaning  of  the  covenant  of 
union.  Thus  the  Constitution  could  not  absolutely  prevent 
war  among  the  States,  but  it  made  war  difficult,  and  determined 
the  result  of  war  when  it  came.  No  more  than  this  can  be 
(expected  of  the  new  League  of  Nations.  It  will  ])robably  be 
strong  enough  to  prevent  sporadic  war,  imposing  peace  on 
truculent  or  adventurous  states,  l)ut  its  final  establishment  may 
yet  depend  on  another  great  war.  in  which  a  group  of  recalcitrant 
states  will  be  reduced  to  order  by  the  agre(>ment  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  arms. 

"The  authors  of  the  Covenant  have  followed  the  Fathers  of 
the  American  Constitution  in  not  attempting  too  much  at  once. 
They  have  wisely  attempted  much  less  than  was  then  done;  for 
the   task   of   uniting   thirteen   contiguous   and    similar   States 


on  the  American  continent,  tho  the  same  in  kind,  was  much  less 
difficult  than  this  attempt  to  unite  the  whole  world  in  a  League 
of  Peace.  Yet  the  difference  should  not  be  exaggerated.  In 
respect  of  communications — a  most  important  matter — the 
opposite  sides  of  the  world  are  now  nearer  together  than  were 
Georgia  and  Massachusetts  a  hundred  years  ago.  Distinctions 
of  a  moral  order  are  more  serious.  It  is,  therefoi'e,  good  that  the 
League  is  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  those  states  which  have 
been  acting  together  in  war  against  an  attempt  to  dominate  the 
world,  as  the  thirteen  States  of  America  had  been  banded 
together  in  resisting  the  domination  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
that  other  states  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  League  onlj-  as 
suitors  accepting  its  principles  already  laid  down.  Some  will 
be  eager  to  enter;  the  rest  will  find  it  hard  to  stand  out,  Isolated 
states  will  be  outlaws;  the  terms  of  the  Covenant  make  it  plain 
that  the  League  will  watch  them  jealously,  and  will  not  hesitate 
to  interfere  ^ith  any  dangerous  activities  in  which  they  may 
indulge.  Air.  Wilson  is  reported  to  have  said  that  in  future 
there  will  be  no  neutrals.  He  must  have  meant  that  no  state 
will  be  allowed  to  stand  s(  Ifishly  aloof  from  the  common  interests 
of  the  world.  That  follows  from  the  establishment  of  law. 
When  a  breach  of  the  peace  occurs  in  an  English  street,  a  by- 
stander is  not  allowed  to  be  neutral;  he  must  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  police  for  aid,  or  be  himself  an  offender.  How  clearly 
this  result  is  intended  appears  from  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth articles  of  the  Covenant.  The  League  will  not  undertake 
only  the  discipline  of  its  own  members;  external  states,  if  such 
there  be,  which  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world,  are  to  be  taken 
in  hand,  the  offender  being  cut  off  from  'all  financial,  com- 
mercial, or  personal  intercourse'  with  other  states,  whether 
members  of  the  League  or  not.  Much  more  than  mutual  as- 
surance is  in  view.  A  definite  reign  of  law  is  to  be  established, 
and  there  is  to  be  a  formal  (^ourt  of  International  Justice." 

On  some  points  of  interpretation  certain  factions  in  this 
country  already  have  shown  that  The  Church  Times  takes  a 
good  deal  for  granted: 

"This  is  not  a  tyranny  of  victors  in  a  great  war.  The  victory 
has  made  it  possible,  but  the  strongest  among  the  five  Powers 
which  take  the  lead  are  themselves  abating  something  of  their 
normal  claims.  Great  Britain  renounces  all  rights  of  conquest 
in  the  vast  territories  occupied  during  the  war,  and  will  ad- 
minister some  of  them  only  as  mandatory  of  the  League.  The 
United  States  make  a  concession  even  more  nearly  touching 
the  national  sentiment.  The  cherished  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
superseded  by  the  Covenant.  The  jealous  guardianship  of  the 
American  republics,  claimed  and  exercised  for  nearly  a  century 
past  by  the  Government  of  Washington,  is  transfei-red  to  th<> 
League  of  Nations.  The  di\ision  of  the  world  into  two  political 
hemispheres,  which  has  been  for  so  long  a  corner-stone  of  the 
external  policy  of  the  United  States,  will  disappear.  It  is  a 
generous  gift,  a  generous  abandonment  of  ])n\'ilege;  the  world  is 
to  be  one.  The  other  belligerent  allies  also  make  concessions. 
It  is  not  yet  clear  how  the  foundation  of  the  League  will  affect 
the  conclusion  with  Germany  and  with  what  remains  of  other 
enemy  countries,  but  one  thing  seems  to  be  inevitable:  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Covenant  precludes  the  hope  still  nursed  in 
Germany  of  a  negotiated  peace  on  the  old  linos,  it  makes  it  im- 
possible, on  the  other  hand,  to  impose  terms  merely  as  victors 
dealing  with  the  vanquished.  The  League  will  step  in,  as 
guardian  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  it  will  have  to  adopt 
a  judicial  attitude.  That  Germany,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  will 
be  treated  as  criminal  states  we  can  not  doul)t,  but  the  criminals 
will  have  justice.     There  will  be  something  better  than  club-law." 

The  Methodist  Recorder  (London),  the  leading  English  organ 
of  this  Church,  declares  that  "never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  there  been  a  proposal  so  profoundly  congenial  to  the' Chris- 
tian spirit."  Whatever  statesmen  and  soldiers  think,  "the 
Christian  is  captm-ed  from  the  first  simply  because  he  is  a 
Christian."     It  adds: 


"Tho  voico  of  tho  Christian  Churcli  in  all  lands  should  niakc! 
itsolf  hoard  in  its  lofti(wt  toncvs,  and  with  invincible^  nu^^lit.  IT 
we  miss  this  vast  success  now,  wo  miss  for  an  iifni.  'PIk^  Ijcatjuci 
is  as  suro  to  como  as  tho  Kingdom  of  Ciod.  It  is  for  us  lo  dcci(h) 
wh(!thcr,  having-  horno  tho  incrodil)l((  loss,  wo  should  not  enjoy 
soino  forotasto  of  th<»  inunoasurahlo  gain. 

"In  a  (!ortain  way  tlu^  |)roi)osal  is  |H)litical.  In  tho  |;olitical 
aspects  it  has  this  pocidiar,  it  contains  nothing  upon  which  any 
of  tho  churc1i(>s  differ.  it  is  lo  tho  in((>r(>sts  of  every  brancli  of 
om'  common  faith,  as  it  is  to  tlio  interests  of  all  nations.  Tho 
region  in  which  tho  churches  may  generally  unite,  for  political 
action,  is  limit-od;  but  in  this  mattcT  there  is  a  door  opened, 
through  which  humam'ty  may 
approach  all  niamier  of  social, 
political,  and  nuiti^rial  alhnia- 
tions,  without  tlu^  slightest 
chance  of  ditTorenco.  Once  the 
League  is  founded,  and  suc- 
cessfully at  work,  lh<'ro  may  be 
divergence  as  to  tho  best  de- 
velopment of  the  accumulated 
resources  of  ci\ilization.  But 
the  resources  will  be  available, 
and  with  the  new  opportunity 
may  come  a  now  unity.  In  the 
Tneantimo  tho  riiurch  must 
decide.  Can  any  one  say  that 
the  response  of  the  Church,  as  a 
Church,  has  been  adequate  to 
the  vastness  and  the  solemnity 
of  the  issue?  There  are  immedi- 
ate problems,  class  problems, 
problems  of  economics,  of  com- 
bination, of  passion,  prejudice, 
and  the  evil  heritage  of  the  past 
— all  immediate  problems.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  Churcli  to 
dare  a  distant  view,  to  work 
for  'the  long  hand,'  to  teach 
patience  that  the  foundations 
may  be  dug  deep  and  laid  upon 
tLte  rock.  The  political  outlook 
of  the  Church  should  be,  not 
for  an  age,  but  for  all  time.     That  is  precisely  what  is  offered." 


TrTE  TEXAS  MAMMON  OF  KIGIITEOUSNESS 

A('IIUItClI  that  rcifusos  to  grow  rich  is  naturally  the 
obj(«'t  of  wondering  comment..  Tlio  M(irriman  Bap- 
^  tist 'Church,  at  Ranger,  Texas,  discovered  oil  beneath 
its  property,  and  is  put  in  tho  way  of  dealing  with  tho  pluto- 
cratic tenij)tation.  It  d(Tiv(!S  from  wcsUs  sunk  on  its  land  a 
comfortable  income  whirih  it  distributes  in  charity.  It  refuses 
a  cool  million  for  boring  i)rivilogoH  in  tho  adjacent  ehurehjard. 
The  congregation,  says  an  Associated  I'ress  dispatch  from  Fort 


(_'UU1    U-»)       Ul  ■       1    i.L         In     1V|..     ll:i.     1,1,  \i         \  \'.l],. 

THE   CONGREGATION  THAT   REFUSES  A  MILLION, 
Rather  than  disturb  the  repose  of  those  who  sleep  in  their  churchyard  by  allowing  oil-wells  to  be  sunk  there. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  VATICAN— Signs  of  restored  cordiality 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  French  Catholic  hierarchy  are 
reported  in  a  special  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  New  York  Sun. 
This  paper  claims  that  news  reaches  it  from  a  reliable  source 
that  "a  veritable  rapprochement  between  the  Pope  and  religious 
organizations  of  France"  is  being  effected.     We  also  read: 

"It  was  notorious  that  the  Vatican's  standing  here  deteriorated 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  that  it  grew  less  with  each 
papal  maneuver  to  bring  about  an  indecisive  peace.  The 
Pope's  complacencj'  in  the  face  of  German  outrages  in  the  north 
of  France  and  in  Belgium,  completed  the  isolation  of  the 
Chm'ch  in  France  from  the  Holy  See. 

"Only  recently,  about  the  time  of  President  Wilson's  visit 
to  Rome,  there  were  unmistakable  signs  that  the  Pope  intended 
to  restore  if  possible  the  link  between  the  papacy  and  the  leading 
Catholic  nations  emerging  \actoriously  from  the  great  struggle. 

"The  Pope's  friendly  audience  with  Mgr.  Mitierghein,  a 
noted  J^reneli  prelate  oecupj'ing  a  high  mission  in  the  Vatican 
and  who  returned  to  Rome  after  an  investigation  in  northern 
France  and  Belgium,  followed  by  a  reconciUation  between  the 
Holy  Father  and  the  ('lerical  Deputy,  Abbe  Lemire,  paved  tho 
way  for  a  rapprochement,  which  was  finally  effected  by  Cardinal 
Amette,  Archbisho}>  of  Paris. 

"Mgr.  Amette  left  for  Rome  early  this  week.  Before  going 
he  had  a  long  interview  with  Premier  Clemenceau,  thtis  leaving 
no  doubt  of  the  object  of  his  mission  in  Rome. 

"Incidentally  tho  ceremonies  of  the  canonization  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc  took  place,  helping  thereby  to  divert  attention  from  the 
more  important  aspects  of  the  conference  with  the  Pope 

"However,  it  was  not  until  Rouie  intervened  personally  in 
the  matter  of  the  theft  of  a  hundred  valuable  religious  articles 
which  were  removed  to  Germany  by  the  Kaiser's  armies  and 
resulting  in  the  return  not  long  ago  of  more  than  fifty  cases 
of  ecclesiastical  ornaments  from  Cardinal  Hartmann,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  that  the  rapprochement  became  a  possilnlity." 


Worth,  limited  to  twenty-nine  members,  has  voted  that  none 
shall  personally  profit  by  its  good  fortune,  but  that  the  entire 
income  "shall  be  devoted  to  the  glory  of  God."  Already  it  has 
distributed  $100,000  among  Baptist  institutions  in  the  State. 
The  stand  regarding  the  cemetery  seems,  according  to  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  to  be  not  as  firm  as  the  press 
dispatch  conveys.  It  charitably  observes  that  "few  religious 
congregations  have  ever  been  placed  in  a  dilemma"  such  as  faces 
the  Ranger  people:  • 

"According  to  press  dispatches  the  offer  was  refused,  but  it 
is  intimated  in  news  from  other  sources  that  the  congregation 
is  not  a  unit  in  this  refusal.  Some  of  the  members  argue  that 
no  desecration  wotild  be  involved  in  turning  the  graveyard  over 
to  the  oil-operators,  if  the  bodies  interred  there  were  first  re- 
moved to  some  spot  less  desirable  as  an  oil  location." 

Perhaps  such  a  view  as  that  of  the  Louisville  Timea  will 
later  come  to  prevail  with  the  tempted  flock: 

' '  The  twenty-nine  members  of  the  MeiTiman  Baptist  Church, 
at  Ranger,  Texas,  have  shown  a  very  commendable  spirit  in 
refusing  to  profit  by  the  oil  dividends  the  church  draws  from 
leases  on  the  churchyard,  but  perhaps  they  are  a  trifle  academic 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  Uttle  cemetery  that  adjoins  the 
church,  and  for  leases  on  which  oil  interests  have  offered  $1,000,- 
000.  The  church  property'  is  entirely  surrounded  by  oil-weUs, 
and  it  seems  that  those  who  he  in  the  graveyard  would  be  better 
off  if  removed  to  some  land  not  troubled  bj'  the  continuous 
clank  of  the  drilling-rigs. 

"The  church,  it  seems,  now  draws  $200,000  per  year  from  its 
interest  in  oil-weUs  sunk  upon  its  property.  Ranger,  as  is 
generally  known — especially  to  those  interested  in  oil — is  a 
bonanza,  the  town  being  virtually  honeycombed  with  producing 
wells.  As  remarked,  the  church  is  smrounded  by  weUs,  as  is  the 
burying-ground ;  and  it  would  seem  the  part  of  good  judgment 
all  round  to  remove  the  dust  of  those  who  sleep  behind  the 
church  to  some  more  quiet  spot,  give  over  the  entire  property 
to   the   production   of    oil,    and   worship  at  a  better  distance 


from  the  greasy  appurtenanr-es  of  indusiry. 
Assuredly  the  cause  of  God  would  prosper 
with  the  di\-idends  to  aoerue  from  that  same 
industry." 

Another  observer  from  Rochester,  Tlie 
I'ost-Expresf:,  does  not  miss  the  opportunity 
for  the  spiritual  lesson  in  the  example,  and 
applauds  it  accordingly: 

"Anyone  who  knows  the  prol)able  financial 
status  of  a  church  of  twenty-nine  members 
in  a  riu*al  community  of  two  or  three  hundred 
people  will  realize  at  once  that  no  ordinary 
temptation  was  resisted  when  they  voted 
that  no  one  of  them  should  personally  profit 
by  the  oil  flow,  but  that  the  entire  income 
should  be  devoted  to  the  activities  and  insti- 
1  utions  of  their  church.  Wiser  thus  was  their 
decision  than  tliat  of  the  opulent  ruler  in  Israel 
who  found  himself  worrying  about  the  future. 
The  prospect  of  treasures  in  heaven  appealed 
to  him  strongly,  yet  his  treasure  on  earth  was 
a  bird  in  the  hand;  so  he  departed  sorrow- 
fuUj^  to  think  it  over,  seeming  not  to  have 
come  back,  and  all  we  know  about  him  is  the 
moral  the  incident  ]joints.  It  is  true  that 
this  little  group  had,  as  he  did  not,  the  im- 
pressive statement  about  the  camel  and  the 
needle's  eye  to  help  them  to  right  conclusions. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
action  gives  the  country  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary'  instances  of  self-denial  and 
genuine  ardor  for  righteousness  on  record. 
Certainly  this  little  group  of  believers  seems 
to  take  the  teaching  literally  and  seriously;  and  if  this  be  that 
foretold  time  when  it  was  to  be  asked  if  faith  should  be  found 
on  earth,  the  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  the 
little  Texas  hamlet  has  an  excellent  brand  of  it  to  show." 


REV.  J.  H.  MALLARD, 


Wliora  organized 
its  first 


labor  recognizes  as 
chaplain. 


tions  that  the  World  Peace  Conference  pro- 
poses to  form.  It  exprest  its  satisfaction 
with  the  results  of  State-wide  prohibition  in 
Mississippi  and  in  favor  of  the  Federal* 
Amendment  to  the  National  Constitution,, 
and  pledged  its  support  to  the  enforcement 
of  prohibition  laws.  On  every  question 
concerning  organized  labor  it  took  a  firm 
stand  in  favor  of  the  square  deal  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  for  a  patriotic  support  of  the 
Government  and  the  present  Administration. 
"The  convention  throughout  was  charac- 
terized by  that  fraternity  that  comes  as  a 
result  of  good  will,  bound  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  responsibility  unto  Almighty  God." 


A  BREEDER   OF   SLUMS 


A 


THE  FIRST  LABOR-UNION  CHAPLAIN 

IN  MISSISSIPPI  organized  labor  is  taking  one  step  toward 
securing  the  good  will  of  serious  ehurchgoing  people  by 
constituting  the  olfiee  of  chaplain  for  the  State  Federation 
and  encouraging  the  Ministerial  Association  of  the  State  to  send 
fraternal  delegates  to  the  Federation  conventions.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Mallard,  who,  according  to  a  statement  sent  out  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Mississippi  Federation,  "has  the  honor  to  be  the 
first  chaplain  of  organized  labor  in  America,"  has  this  tribute 
paid  to  his  work: 

"From  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  our  chaplain,  not 
only  in  his  office,  but  through  his  assistance  in  committee  work 
and  his  debate  upon  the  floor,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
to  all  other  State  Federations  this  addition  of  a  chaplain  to  the 
office  of  each  State  Federation,  providing  care  is  used  in  the 
.selection  of  a  man  who  is  an  adept  to  this  position." 

Each  day's  session  of  the  State  convention  is  opened  by  Mr. 
Mallard,  who  is  a  Presybterian  minister  of  Meridian,  "in  a 
manner  that  comports  with  the  dignity  of  the  body  and  infuses 
into  the  assembly  a  feeling  of  their  responsibility  as  patriots  and 
men  of  affairs  who  have  a  work  to  do  that  will  be  tested  by  the 
highest  moral  standards  of  the  future."  Ministerial  and  other 
fraternal  delegates  are  invited  and  are  given  all  the  privileges 
of  the  convention,  except  the  power  of  voting.  This  variety  of 
talent,  we  read  in  tlie  statement  sent  out  by  the  Federation, 
"gives  the  convention  a  democratic  cast  that  tends  to  make  its 
sessions  delightful  and  (entertain iug."  And  we  are. given  some 
idea  of  what  a  labor  convention  that  feels  its  religious  respon- 
sibilities may  be  like: 

"The  Federation,  at  its  .lanuary  meeting,  took  a  favorable 
stand  upon  every  moral  issue  that  came  to  the  convention's 
attention.  Among  them,  it  declared  in  favor  of  compulsory 
education,  went  on  record  as  opposing  compulsory  military 
training  as  unnecessary  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  League  of  Na- 


N  INTIMATE  RELATION  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  ignoring  is  pointed 
out  between  a  fi-\'e-cent  fare  and  a 
decent  life.  No  one  denies  that  there  is  "a 
nattu-al  right  of  everj'  man  to  live  decently, 
and  in  an  en\'ironment  that  has  some  element 
of  attractiveness,' even  actual  beautj'."  While 
stating  this  claim,  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
points  out  that  since  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  dowm  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  living  conditions,  at  least  for  work- 
men, have  been  growing  steadily  worse. 
Sporadic  improvements  notwithstanding,  in- 
dustrial cities  furnish  "slums  that  in  their  ugliness  and  their 
disease-breeding  and  vice-breeding  conditions  were  as  bad  as  any 
recorded  in  history."  Mr.  Cram,  who  is  a  weU-known  architect 
and  is  chairman  of  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board,  dwells 
in  Reconstruction  (New  York)  on  the  relation  between  high 
street-car  fares  and  city  slums  in  a  way  to  arrest  attention :      ^ 

"We  confront  the  necessity  of  building  a  new  world  on  the 
ruins  of  one  that  has  fallen,  not  without  some  signs  of  discredit. 
We  have  the  free  choice  of  building  up  a  new  era  of  real  ci\-iliza- 
tion  or  of  reverting  to  another  period  of  Dark  Ages.  On  the 
choice  we  make  depends  the  futiu-e  of  the  world  for  the  next 
five  hundred  years.  What  is  our  choice?  Are  we  going  to  yield 
to  the  reactionary,  status  quo  influences  now^  showing  them- 
selves; are  we  going  to  submit  to  the  Bolshevik  anarchy  that, 
whatever  its  pretensions,  can  have  issue  only  in  barbarism  equal 
to,  if  profoundly  different  from,  the  barbarism  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  or  are  we  going  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  war,  scrapping 
oiu"  old  superstitions  and  our  old  methods  as  we  scrap  the  slums 
which  are  one  manifestation  thereof  ? 

"One  question  immediatelj'  arises  with  regard  to  this  second 
consideration,  and  that  is  transportation.  To  make  decen- 
tralization possible,  transportation  must  be  quick,  regular, 
reliable,  and  cheap.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  comes  in  the  end 
to  the  question  of  a  five-cent  fare.  In  Boston  and  many  other 
localities  we  are  confronted  with  a  situation  which  works  ab- 
solutely against  this  fundamental  necessity  of  decentraliza- 
tion. The  situation  in  Boston  at  the  present  moment  is  one 
which  is  working  in  the  opposite  direction  through  a  progres- 
sive increase  in  fares  on  steam  and  electric  railways.  We  be- 
gan at  five  cents  and  remained  there  for  many  jj'ears.  We 
then  went  on  to  seven  cents,  have  recently  advanced  to  eight 
cents,  and  there  is  now  a  veiled  threat  that  before  long  the 
minimum  fare  will  be  ten  cents. 

' '  I  believe  that  every  one  interested  in  the  question  of  decent 
housing  and  in  building  up  decent  citizenship  should  set  his  face 
against  this  sch(>me  of  dou]>ling  the  fares  of  our  street-railway 
service.  In  sanctioning  this  increase  in  rates,  Boston  places 
itself  absolutely  out  of  line  with  the  most  i^rogressive  communi- 
ties in  Europe.  In  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  1  think 
Germany,  the  tendency  has  been  and  is  now  in  the  other  direction 
— that  is,  toward  reducing  fares  instead  of  incrt'asing  them.  In 
Brussels,  for  example,  I  am  told  that  many  working  people  live 
twenty  miles  outside  the  city  because  they  can  obtain  season 
tickets  enabling  them  to  come  in  to  their  work  in  the  morning 
and  go  out  at  night  on  certain  specified  trains,  the  total  cost  per 
week  being  twenty  cents,  or  less  than  two  cents  per  trip." 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Dressed  for  acb'on 
on  the  home  front 


The  well-dressed  man  has  part  of  his 
battle  won  in  advance. 

His  clothes  help  to  put  his  personality 
across. 

Styleplus  Clothes  have  the  correct  style 
that  marks  the  man. 

Styleplus  are  manufactured  by  our  own 
unique  method — concentration  of  great 
volume. 

This  lowers  manufacturing  costs  and 
enables  us  to  produce  exceptional 
values  at  moderate  prices. 

In  fabrics,  style,  workmanship 
and    durable    quality    Styleplus 
Clothes  are  a  most  attractive  buy. 

A  wide  range  in  fabrics  and 
models  for  your  selection. 

Snap  for  young  fellows. 

Appropriate  models  for 
mature  men. 

The  right  size  to  fit  every 
physique. 

Make  your  dollars  produce! 
Visit  your  local  Styleplus  Store 
today. 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant 
in  most  cities  and  towns.  Write  for 
Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 


StyleplusCloHies 

925-I30-S35-S40 


'The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price" 

Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICA'S  ONLY  KNOWN-PRICED  CLOTHES    ' 


TRAOr  MARK  RF^ISTEREO' 


Copyright  1919 

Henry  Sonneborn 

&  Co.,  Inc. 


Trade  Ml* 


Registered 
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EVER -READY 

—All  Bristles 
—No  Plugs 


OTHERS 

—Wood  Plugs 
-Displacing  Bristles 


The  Honest  Brush 

All  Bristles — No  Plugs — Hard  Rubber  Grip 

WE  present  the  Ever-Ready  Shaving  Brush. 
It's  new!  Because  it's  honest  through  and 
through,  it's  a  worthy  addition  to  the  Ever-Ready 
family  of  face  favorites. 

It's  a  brush  scientifically  built  on  the  same 
quality  guarantee  that  protects  ten  million  users  of 
the  Ever-Ready  Safety  Razor  and  the  Radio  Blade. 

It's  a  brush  built  of  sterilized  materials  in  sani- 
tary surroundings — it  comes  hermetically  sealed 
in  a  wax  envelope  and  an  individual  carton,  un- 
touched from  maker  to  user. 

'Ever''Read5r 

Shavin<^  Brush< 


fi 


^B: 


The  Ever-Ready  is  a  shaving  brush  of  more  and 
better  bristles — the  ferrule  is  filled  with  bristles  and 
not  wooden  plugs.  Some  supposedly  reputable 
manufacturers  save  bristles  by  concealing  wooden 
plugs  in  the  bristle  base — a  clever  method  that 
deceives  customers  but  makes  bad  brushes.  The 
right-hand  diagram  will  show  you  how  it's  done. 

Hard  Rubber  Grip 

Ever-Ready   Bristles   are 
quality  bristles,  firmly  fixed 
in  a  ^rip  of  hard  rubber 
and   unconditionally 
guaranteed  not  to  shed. 

Your  dealer  has  the  Ever-Ready 
Shaving  Brush — 30c  to  $6.50. 

Each  brush  embodies  the  highest 
degree  of  material  and  workmanship 
possible  at  its  price.  The  Ever- 
Ready  Special  at  $1.00  is  the  best 
brush  ever  sold  for  the  money. 

American  Safety  Razor  Co.,   Inc., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Ever-Ready 
Safety  Razors 


TRADE  MARK  FACE 
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EDUCATION  'IN- AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  TlIK  IJTI'.H.IRY  DKilST  and 
especially  designed  for  High  School  use 


1 


Editokiai.  NoTi: — ThcKc  "  Lessons  in  Patriotism  "  are  based  on  slalcments  Iti/  nuHiorituH  oj  llic  races  here  discust. 
The  series  has  a  twofold  object:  First,  to  give  the  latest  information  and  opinion  on  foreign  races  being  assimilated  into  American 
thought  and  institutions;   secondly,  to  advise  Americans  on  their  responsibilities  toward  this  new  increment  of  American  citizenship. 


BOHEMIANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


CHIEF  CENTERS  OF  BOHEMIAN  POPULATION  - 
Tho  largest  colony  of  Bohemians  is  situated  in  Chicago, 
whore  their  population  is  estimated  at  from  110,000  to 
120,000.  In  New  York  City  and  its  environs  there  are  ap- 
proximately about  60,000  Bohemians.  The  total  number  of 
Bohemians  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
be  later  indicated,  is  about  750,000.  This  figure  includes  the 
Bohemians  by  birth  and  by  descent.  All  Bohemians  in  this 
country,  we  are  informed,  crave  citizenship  in  their  new  home. 
They  are  so  proud  of  the  acquirement  of  their  final  papers 
of  citizenship  that  they  make  the  date  an  occasion  of  celebra- 
tion among  their  relatives  and  friends. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BOHEMIANS  HERE  — The  great 
majority  of  Bohemian  children  attend  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States.  Large  numbers  also  attend  Bohemian  free 
schools  and  parochial  schools  in  districts  where  the  Catholic 
Bohemians  are  flocked.  Thus  we  find  more  Bohemians  in 
parochial  schools  in  a  great  Bohemian  settlement  like  Chicago. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  Bohemian  public  schools  are 
designed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  instruction  in  Bohemian 
history  and  the  mother  tongue.  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  they  receive  training  in  the  history  of  all  the 
world  and  all  its  nations.  But,  of  coiirse,  they  do  not  have 
sueh  intensive  courses  in  Bohemian  history  and  the  language 
as  are  afforded  in  the  Bohemian  common  schools.  The  latter 
schools  are  supported  by  Bohemian  societies  and  are  in  operation 
every  day  from  4  p.m." to  6  p.m.  and  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on 
Saturdays.  The  Bohemian  common  schools  are  attended  not 
only  by  children,  but  also  by  certain  adults  ambitious  to  learn. 

OCCUPATIONAL    TREND    OF   THE    BOHEMIANS— Many 

Bohemians  who  came  to  these  shores  in  great  numbers  before 
the  war  crippled  transportation  were  inclined  toward  farming. 
They  would  settle  on  the  Eastern  coast  and  engage  in  the  first 
profitable  employment  offered  with  the  object  of  earning  and 
saving  enough  money  to  own  a  farm  in  the  Middle  West  or 
Southwest.  In  these  sections,  as  appears  later  in  this  record,  a 
large  proportion  of  Bohemians  took  root  in  the  earliest  days  of 
their  immigration.  The  prosperity  of  some  never  led  them 
farther  than  Connecticut  or  New  Jersey,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  Houston  still  remains  a  region  of  Bohemian  agricultur- 
ists, who  are  rich  and  influential.  They  have  been  so  long 
in  the  State  of  Texas  that  a  notable  proportion  are  wholly 
Americanized. 

THEIR    SPREAD    THROUGHOUT   THE   COUNTRY  — The 

Bohemians  have  in  general  settled  somewhere  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Yet  the  scattering  of  their  population  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  is  evident  from  the  branches  of  their  famous  athletic, 
educational,  and  social  organization  called  Sokol.  The  Sokols 
are  to  be  found  in  representative  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast  such 
as  San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  The  word  Sokol  means  a  falcon, 
and  throughout  the  country  there  are  many  branches  of  this 
society,  which  develop  and  encom-age  the  physical,  mental, 
and  social  well-being  of  the  Bohemians.  There  are  three  chief 
Sokol  organizations,  the  most  important,  of  which  is  the  Sok- 
olska  Obec.  The  other  two  are  the  Telocvicne  Sbory  Sokolske, 
and  the  Catholic  Sokol  "  Orel,"  the  latter  word  meaning  "  Eagle." 
Nearly  all  Bohemians  belong  to  a  branch  of  one  of  the  three 
Sokols. 

COLONIES  OF  BOHEMIANS— There  is  a  Sokol  association 
wherever  Bohemians  are  in  settlement  and  they  incline  to  fix 
themselves  in  colonies,  especially  in  urban  districts.  In  New 
York  City,  for  instance,  they  are  congregated  largely  on  the  far 
East  Side,  between  Fifty-ninth  and  Eighty-sixth  streets.  In 
this  district  Bohemian  wealth  in  real  estate  alone  has  been 
estimated  from  tax  reports  at  $8,000,000.  In  Chicago,  where 
the  Bohemians  are  much  more  numerous,  their  wealth  is  valued 
in  aU  kinds  of  possessions  at  a  much  higher  figure.     After  the 


armistice  was  d(>clare(l  a  lioticriiian  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
organized  in  Chicago  and  another  in  Now  York.  Both  chambers 
have  sent  delegates  of  commerce  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  R(!public. 
Formerly,  we  are  advised,  many  artichis  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture produced  in  Bohemia  came  westward  imperiously 
stamped  as  "  Made  in  Gerntany  "  or  as  "  Made  in  Austria." 
Now,  with  the  new  order  in  P^urope,  matters  will  be  different. 

BOHEMIANS  IN  OUR  WORK-A-DAY  LIFE  — In  American 
centers  of  industry  tho  Boliciiiiaus  loom  large  in  the  trades, 
mechanical  and  other.  In  Chicago,  for  instance,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  all  labor  fields  from  the  stock- yards  onward.  How 
important  they  are  in  agriculture  has  been  mentioned  and  will 
be  shown  more  specifically  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Living 
in  colonies  as  they  do  they  have  their  own  doctors,  lawyers, 
publishers,  and  tradesmen.  They  take  an  active  interest  in 
American  polities,  and  in  States  where  women  have  the  right 
to  vote  Bohemian  women  do  not  neglect  it.  In  Chicago  there 
are  five  banks  owned  by  Bohemians.  We  have  one  Congressman 
from  that  region,  Hon.  Adolf  Sabath.  Among  other  prominent 
Bohemians  may  be  noted  Mr.  Stanley  E.  Vraz,  explorer  and 
lecturer,  who  has  traveled  all  over  the  world  and  largely  in  South 
America.  He  has  published  many  volumes  of  his  explorations 
in  the  Bohemian  language  and  several  have  been  translated 
into  other  languages. 

EARLIEST  BOHEMIAN  IMMIGRANTS  —  From  the  earliest 
times  Bohemian  colonists  are  on  record.  In  the  fifties  the 
number  of  Bohemian  immigrants  had  become  notable  as  among 
all  Slavic  immigration  as  well  as  of  all  from  Austria,  whether 
Slavic  or  not.  This  we  learn  from  a  most  valuable  study  of 
"  Our  Slavic  Fellow  Citizens,"  by  Emily  Greene  Balch,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Economics  (Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee, New  York).  We  are  informed  by  a  well-informed 
Bohemian  whom  she  quotes  as  follows:  "  The  first  emigration 
from  Bohemia  to  the  United  States  took  place  in  the  few  years 
succeeding  the  revolution  of  1848  in  Austria,  and  the  cause 
therefor  was  almost  entirely  political  dissatisfaction  due  to  the 
reaction  toward  despotism  which  followed  that  revolution. 
These  first  settlers  were  of  the  most  intelligent  class  of  people, 
and  in  very  many  eases  of  the  wealthy  classes.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Caledonia,  Wisconsin, 
near  Racine."  As  happened  in  other  European  countries,  the 
California  gold-fever  of  1849  brought  many  Bohemians  to 
these  shores. 

EARLIEST     AMERICAN      COLONY      OF     BOHEMIANS  — 

St.  Louis,  which  has  always  remained  an  influential  Bohemian 
center,  according  to  Mrs.  Balch,  is  the  seat  of  the  first  colony  of 
Bohemians,  in  which  city  they  had  established  a  Catholic  church 
as  early  as  1854.  Texas  also  stands  in  the  vanguard  as  a  State 
that  drew  Bohemian  settlers.  Altho  they  suffered  aU  the 
privations  and  discouragements  fated  to  pioneers,  especially 
during  the  Civil-War  years,  the  Bohemians  persisted  in  their 
inclination  toward  Texas.  In  1906  their  number  in  the  Lone 
Star  State  was  estimated  at  60,000,  "  a  respectable  and  respected 
element  of  the  farming  districts."  Another  State  which  fostered 
the  incoming  of  Bohemians,  as  well  as  of  other  immigrants,  is 
Wisconsin.  Of  Wisconsin  Mrs.  Balch  reports  that  "  the 
Bohemians  were  at  Caledonia,  near  Racine,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
in  1844.  The  first  Bohemian  newspaper  in  this  country,  Slavic, 
was  published  here." 

OTHER  BOHEMIAN  SETTLEMENTS  —  St.  Louis,  Texas, 
and  Wisconsin  are  not  the  only  seats  of  early  settlements,  and 
our  informant  cites  Mr.  Rudis  Jicinsky  as  authority  in  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  for  the  statement  that  almost  simul- 
taneously Bohemians  were  colonizing  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa.  In  the  sixties 
Bohemians  began  -to,  settle  in  Nebraska  and  from  the  eighties 
onward  in  the  Dakotas  and  in  Oklahoma. 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


TROOPS  returniu?:  from  the  seat  of 
war,  and  proudly  parading  the  ave- 
nues of  American  cities,  evoke  hearty  po- 
etic welcome  from  various  writers.  Nor 
are  those  soldiers  forgotten  who  will  never 
return.  In  fact,  perhaps  they  are  the  ones 
most  poignantly  thought  of,  and  yet  in  the 
verse  to  their  memory  there  is  no  note  of 
despondency  to  sadden  those  who  survive 
them.  On  the  contrary  their  supreme  sac- 
rifice is  blazoned  forth  in  glory.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  a  notable  feature  of  a  parade 
of  returned  soldiers  in  Washington  was  an 
enormous  banner  with  one  gold  star  bearing 
the  legend,  "To the  boys  we  left  behind." 
That  they  must  not  be  forgotten  is  grace- 
fully enjoined  upon  us  in  these  lines  of 
Clinton  ScoUard,  which  we  quote  from  the 
New  York  Sun: 

THE  UNRETURNING 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

For  us,  the  dead,  tho  yoimg. 
For  us,  who  fought  and  bled. 

Let  a  last  song  be  sung, 
And  a  last  word  be  said! 

Dreams,  hopes,  and  high  desires. 

That  leaven  and  uplift. 
On  sacrificial  fires 

"We  offered  as  a  gift. 

"We  gave,  and  gave  our  aU, 

In  gladness,  tho  in  pain; 
Let  not  a  whisper  fall 

That  we  have  died  in  vain! 


A  tribute  to  our  soldier  dead  is  rendered 
also  in  verses  contributed  to  the  New  York 
Times  by  Annette  Kohn. 

OUR  SOLDIER  DEAD 

By  Annette  Kohn 

"In  Flanders  fields,  where  poppies  blow," 

In  France  where  beauteous  roses  grow. 

There  let  them  rest — forever  sleep, 

"While  we  eternal  -vigil  keep 

With  our  heart's  love — with  our  soul's  pray'r, 

For  all  our  Fallen  "Over  There." 


The  earth  is  sacred  where  they  fell — 

Forever  on  it  lies  the  speU 

Of  hero  deeds  in  Freedom's  cause. 

And  men  imborn  shall  come  and  pause 

To  say  a  prayer,  or  bow  the  head, 

So  leave  these  graves  to  hold  their  dead. 

Let  not  om*  sigliing  nor  our  tears 
Fall  on  them  through  the  coming  years, 
"Who  on  the  land,  on  sea,  in  air, 
AVith  dauntless  courage  everywhere, 
Their  homes  and  country  glorified — 
Stood  to  their  arms,  and  smiling  died. 

Great  France  will  leave  no  need  nor  room 
That  we  place  flowers  on  their  tomb — 
.And  proudly  o'er  their  resting-place. 
Will  float  forever  in  its  grace. 
O'er  cross  and  star,  and  symbol  tag, 
Their  own  beloved  country's  Flag. 

The  morning  sun  will  gild  with  light. 
The  stars  keep  holy  watch  at  night. 
The  winter  spread  soft  pall  of  snow, 
The  summer  flowers  about  thpm  grow, 
The  sweet  birds  sing  their  springtime  call, 
God's  love  and  mercy  guard  them  all. 

A  brilliant  sonnet  by  tho  late  Maj. 
William  Sinkler  Manning,  of  the  316th 
Infantry,  79th  pivision,  is  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  of  which  daily  he  was 
a  staff  member  in  Washington  before  he 


entered  the  service.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Major  Manning  was  a  son  of  Governor 
Manning,  of  South  CaroUna,  and  was 
killed  in  action  on  the  Meuse,  November 
6,  1918.  The  poem  was  first  published  in 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  official  organ 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  on 
November  14. 

THE  FRONT— AT  LAST 

By  Maj.  "William  Sinkler  Manning 

Now  I  am  free  to  do,  and  give,  and  pay, 

Not  stinting  one  for  other  debts  I  owe. 

My  debts  were  these:  To  smile  with  friendly 
show 
On  all  about,  too  close  for  other  play; 
To  say  to  aU  the  nothings  I  could  say, 

And  miss  the  silence  which  my  friends  would 
know; 

To  heed  the  clock  that  ticked  me  to  and  fro 
To  ill-done  tasks,  long-drawn,  diluting  day. 

But  now  I  am  come  to  a  wide,  free  space 

Of  easy  breath,  where  my  straight  road  doth  lie ; 

And  all  my  debts  are  fimded  in  this  plac« 
To  one  debt,  tho  the  figures  mount  the  sky. 

My  debts  are  one,  my  foe  before  my  face — 
I  shall  not  mind  the  paying  when  I  die. 


In  harmony  with  the  spirit  that  evoked 
the  above  sonnet  are  three  stanzas  from 
The  Magnificat  Magazine  (Manchester, 
N.  H.). 

SACRIFICE 

By  J.  Corson  Miller 

Sing  not  to  me  of  earthly  power. 

For  winds  make  sport  of  the  dust  of  kings ; 
In  many  an  immemorial  hour 

Men  fought  and  bled  for  trivial  things. 
Sing  me  the  prayer  that  lifts  from  some  white 

heart. 
As  Earth's  immortal  part. 

For  deeds  that  live  to  gain  reward. 

And  dreams  that  barter  Love  for  Fame: 

These  all  shall  die  as  with  a  sword. 
And  be  forever  linked  with  shame. 

The  great  white  visions  born  of  pain  and  death. 

These  have  eternal  breath. 

And  as  a  comet  sweeps  the  sky. 

To  reappear  through  cycling  years. 
So  shall  Love's  deeds  supreme  and  high 

Enkindle  hope  again  from  tears. 
Sing  me  Love's  utter  sacrifice  and  loss — 
Christ's  death  upon  the  Cross. 

Laurence  Housman's  newest  book  of 
verse  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston) 
bears  the  reminder  that  he  is  the  author 
of  "An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters," 
which  was  a  literary  mystery  and  sensation 
some  years  ago,  and  like  most  such  is 
almost  if  not  wholly  forgotten.  But  the 
author  in  the  meantime  has  achieved  no 
mean  reputation  as  a  lyrist,  and  tho  the 
present  volume,  entitled  "The  Heart  of 
Peace,"  is  not  exceptional  compared  to  his 
pre"vious  work,  we  do  find  in  many  pages 
fresh  instances  of  his  simplicity,  ease,  and 
warmth  of  feeling. 

THE  QUICK  AND  THE  DEAD 

By  Laurence  Housman 

Evening  rose  from  a  bed  of  rain. 

And  out  of  the  west  day  dawned  again; 

With  outstretched  fingers  of  falling  Ught 

She  touched  the  tree-tops  and  made  them  bright: 

And  under  the  leaves,  a-spark  with  dew. 

The  cry  of  tho  blackbird  sparkled  too ; 

And  every  lilllock,  and  glade,  and  tree 

Was  flUcd  with  the  makings  of  melody, 


As  the  d>ing  hght  streamed  miles  along 

Through  murmur  of  water,  and  leaf,  and  song. 

Then  out  of  the  cast,  in  a  paling  mist. 

The  dead-faced  moon  came  up  to  be  kissed : 

Slow  and  solemn  we  watched  her  rise, 

A  face  of  wonder  with  cavernous  eyes. 

There  Ufe  is  changeless  and  time  without  worth. 

There  notlilng  dies  or  is  brought  to  birth; 

Her  day  is  done,  she  is  filled  with  dearth. 

Old  she  looks  to  the  young  green  earth. 

Old  as  the  foam  of  a  frozen  shore. 

Old" — for  nothing  can  age  her  more! 

O  young  green  earth,  go  down  into  night. 
Rejoice  in  thy  youth  till  its  days  are  o'er! 
Time  speeds,  Ufe  spends;   therein  is  delight. 
Till  youth  and  the  years  can  age  no  more. 


Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse  (Chicago) 
offers  some  unrimed  hues  on  aviation 
written  not  about  the  new  race  of  bird- 
men  and  their  wings  by  a  mere  outside 
observer,  but  apparently  by  a  man  who 
himself  is  an  a"viator.     We  quote: 

AERO-LAUGHTER 

By  Robert  M.  McAlmon 

You've  never  laughed 

Until  the  world 

Has  been  beneath  you 

A  mosaic  map  of  lines  and  dots. 

Called  roads  and  mountains 

By  minute  moving  spots 

Named  men. 

The  jollity 

Of  this  petty  panorama  I 

When  your  plane, 
(")vercome  with  mirth. 
Ripples  in  air  pockets 
With  imcontrollable  lurches, 
Nosing  down  with  a  dart 
To  frighten  the  tiny  earth; 
Then  recovers,  fleeting 
To  heights  beyond  eyes'  seeing, 
Far  from  ears'  hearing. 
You  are  all  tense 
With  the  comedy  of  Ufe 
And  the  world's  being. 

.\t  night  the  stars 

C^hortle  gleefully  with  you. 

The  moon  beams, 

Benignly  sharing  your  joy. 

Thinking:    "I  laugh! 

Tho  world"? — rather  one  world, 

Tho  buffoon  of  them  all." 


Another  record  of  the  emotions  felt  by 
the  a"viator  and  exprest  in  poetic  terms  is 
given  in  the  lines  entitled  "Aero-Metre." 

AERO-METRE 

By  Robert  M.  McAlmon 

In  pale  spaciousness 

I  blend  with  subtle  infinity. 

The  wing  wires  of  my  plane 

Wliistle  a  monotone 

That  lulls  my  earthly  unrest 

To  sleep. 

The  faint  bliu-  before  me 

Of  whirring  propeUers 

Soothes  my  eyes. 

I  liave  no  objective. 

Tho  sky  is  bare; 

The  here  and  there 

Have  equal  values. 

There  is  no  ultimate  to  strive  for — 

Only  liigher  air. 

Thinner  and  more  fair. 

My  plane  sees  a  star  to  vault. 
But  tediously  pendulates 
In  measured  expansion 
Far  below. 


r 
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Seen  under  a  poiverfid  magnifying 
glass,  a  dull  razor  blade  looks  like  a 
saw  edge 


Stropping  keeps  these  tiny  teeth  in 
perfect  alignment;  provides  a  smooth, 
keen  edge  for  every  shave 


The  after-smart  of  shaving 

its  remedy 


STRETCHING  the  skin 
over  the  face  or  shaving 
up  represent  the  attempt  to 
make  a  dull  blade  cut  through 
the  beard. 

After- smart  inevitably  re- 
sults.      ' 

The  remedy  lies  in  using  a 
razor  that  provides  a  keen 
edge  for  every  shave. 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  gives 
you  a  cool,  comfortable  shave 
every  time,  irrespective  of 
coarse  beard  or  tender  skin. 


Its   sharp,    rightly   tempered 
blades  cut  clean. 

You  don't  need  to  use  a 
new^  blade  each  time  to  in- 
sure a  keen  blade.  To  give 
you  maximum  service  from 
every  dozen  blades,  the  razor 
is  made  self- stropping. 

This  patented  stropping 
feature  enables  you  to  keep  a 
keen  edge  on  your  blade  for 
every  shave. 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  is  the  only- 
safety  razor  that  sharpens  itself, 
shaves  and  cleans  without  remov- 
ing the  blade. 


AuK^Strop  Razor 

On  sale  all  over  the  world 


The  AutoStrop  Razor  set 
includes  a  silver  -plated 
self  -  s  trapping  razor,  12 
blades  and  a  strop,  in  a 
compact,  convenient  case. 
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Makes  Hard-water 
Shaving  Easy 

HALF  of  the  men  of  the  United  States  have  to  shave  with 
"hard"  water.     And  the  WiUiams'  chemists  took  care- 
ful note  of  that  fact  when  they  created  their  shaving  soap. 

Even  the  ''hardest"  water  can't  make  WilHams'  lather  sticky 
or  stringy.  Wherever  you  travel,  whatever  water  you  get,  the 
Williams'  lather  is  always  abundant,  creamy,  velvety,  and  will 
not  dry  on  your  face.  Globe-trotters,  traveling  salesmen, 
sailors  and  soldiers  know  this.  They  know,  too,  that  the 
patented  holder-top  adds  great  convenience  in  using  the  stick 
— a  convenience  which  grows  greater  the  longer  you  use  it. 
Get  a  stick  tonight  and  defy  the  hardest  water  and  the  hard- 
est conditions. 


Williams 

Luxury, 

Shaving 

Cream 


Cream 


Williams 

dSckScEasji 
Shaving 


•MimrMiill^S*^^ 


Powder 
Liquid 


Send  20c.  in  stamps  for  trial  sizes  of  the  four 
forms  shown  here.  Then  decide  which  you 
prefer.     Or  send  6c.  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

THE  J.  B.  WILUAMS  CO. 
Dept.   A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

After  the  shave  or  the  bath,  you  will  enjoy  the 
comforting-  touch  of  Williams'  Talc  Powder. 
Send  4c.  for  a  trial  size  of  the  perfume  you 
prefer  —  Violet.  Carnation,  English  Lilac  or 
Rose. 


Wil  ams 


THE  J.B.WILLIAMS  COMPANY,GLASTONBURY,,CONN» 


rHolcTerTop 
Shaviqg  Stick 
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GEN.  GOUKKO  AND  OTHERS  ON 

RUSSIA  DURING  THE  WAR 

Goiirko,  Ibisil  ((>('iu>r»l).  War  and  RcvoliiMon 
ill  Russia,  l»14-1917.  8vo,  pp.  xvi-420.  j  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  (lompany.    $1. 

Wilton,  Robert.  Russia's  AKOiiy.  8vo,  pp.  xviii- 
357.     New  York:  E.  V.  DuUon  &  (Jo.     $5  net. 

LoiiK,  Robert  Crozier.  Russian  Revolution 
Aspeets.  8vo,  pp.  x  291.  New  York:  E.  1'.  Dutton 
&  Co.    $2.50  nei. 

Tho  author  of  the  fir.st  of  those  books, 
doscribing  affairs  in  Russia  during  tlie 
period  of  the  war  witii  tho  Teutonic  Powers, 
was  chief  of  staff  for  five  months  (1916-17), 
and  commander-in-chief  for  four  months 
(March  to  June,  1917).  Prior  to  that  he 
held  high  command  in  the  cavalry  and  was 
in  a  great  deal  of  the  fighting,  including  tlie 
debdcle  at  Tannenberg.  His  story  is, 
therefore,  founded  on  the  most  intimate 
experience  and  is  entirely  authoritative. 
It  begins  with  July  24,  1914,  tho  it  neces- 
sarily is  retrospective — going  back  to  the 
Russo-Japanese  War — when  it  gives  causes 
and  reasons  for  the  course  of  events. 

Action  by  the  Russian  Government 
began  when  it  became  clear  that  Austria 
intended  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Serajevo  incident.  Previous  to  July  24, 
so  far  was  the  Government  from  expecting 
trouble  that  the  soldiers  had  already  left 
for  their  summer  training.  On  the  26th 
orders  were  given  for  preparatory  mobili- 
zation to  take  place  July  29-30  in  four 
military  districts.  Immediately  afterward 
general  mobilization  was  ordered  for 
July  30-31.  Then  came  the  Kaiser's 
ultimatum  and  the  declaration  of  war. 
The  sequence  of  events,  according  to 
General  Gourko,  was:  eight  Austrian 
Army  corps  mobilized  against  Servia,  the 
Russian  order  for  partial  mobilization, 
Austria's  mobilizing  of  aU  her  armies, 
Russian  order  for  complete  gathering  of  her 
forces,  Germany's  declaration. 

The  great  fact  standing  out  in  General 
Gourko's  first  chapter  is  the  lack  of 
realization  by  Russia  of  an  impending 
crisis,  and  a  corresponding  unpreparedness 
all  the  way  from  the  General  Staff  down. 
Munitions  could  last  only  a  couple  of 
months,  and  further  manufacture  had  not 
been  provided  for.  And  these  particulars 
are  but  examples  of  the  looseness  of 
Russian  preparations. 

The  strategical  development  depended 
on  the  huge  salient  of  Poland  thrust  in  be- 
tween East  Prussia  and  Austria-Hungary. 
There  were  both  weakness  and  strength  in 
this:  it  was  assailable  on  both  flanks,  yet 
afforded  choice  of  striking  a  main  blow  at 
either  Germany  or  Austria.  But  the  weak- 
ness preponderated,  and  in  ease  of  war  the 
policy  had  been  to  make  the  Vistula  the 
real  defensive  line.  Yet  this  operation  had 
not  been  completed,  while  frontier  and 
Warsaw  forts  had  been  demolished.  Ger- 
many aimed  her  main  blow  at  France, 
counting  on  Russia's  immense  distances, 
and  consequent  slowness  of  mobilization. 
But  since  the  latter  operation  was  accom- 
plished more  quickly  than  was  expected, 
there  came  the  Russian  invasion  of  East 
Prussia,  leading  up  to  the  diastrous  battle 
of  Tannenberg.  The  necessary  diversion 
of  German  troops  from  France  had  its 
importance  in  relieving  the  French  and 
affording  them  time  for  development.  Rut 
at  Tannenberg  at  least  two  entire  corps 
with  their  staffs  were  captured  and  the 
melancholy  loss  of  General  Samsonoff  re- 


suU.(h1.  Tlio  story  of  llie  latlor's  dis- 
a|)[)earaiK'o  illustrates  sonu;  filatures  of  the 
retreat : 

"Night  fell.  Samsonoff,  accompanied 
by  live  other  staff  oi'dcctrs,  was  guiding 
himself  througli  the  thi(!k  forest,  towiird  llio 
Russian  frontier.  .  .  .  The  little  party, 
mounted  on  horseback,  i)assing  out  of  the 
forest,  despite  tho  darkness,  were  stHui 
by  a  party  of  Gorman  infantry  arnuHl 
with  machine  guns.  Amid  a  hail  of  bullc^ts 
the  party  dismounted  and  continued  their 
way  on  foot  into  another  bolt  of  forest. 
Utter  darkness  surrounded  them.  .  .  . 
General  Samsonoff,  who  suffered  from 
heart-trouble  and  found  his  breathing 
more  and  more  difficult,  lagged  behind. 
There  came  a  time  when  everybody  had 
been  called  and  all  had  answered  but 
Samsonoff.  .  .  .  His  ultimate  fate  has 
never  been  definitely  cleared  up,  altho 
little  doubt  remains  that  he  died  a  lonely 
death  during  that  melancholy  flight  through 
the  darkened  forest.  ...  In  the  course 
of  time  ...  we  ascertained  that  in  that 
locality  an  unknown  soldier  had  been 
buried  and  that  from  his  dead  body  a  gold 
medallion  had  been  taken.  We  obtained 
possession  of  the  medallion  and  found  in 
it  the  portrait  of  Samsonoff's  wife.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Samsonoff  died 
and  was  buried  in  that  lonely  forest." 

The  story  of  the  retreat  after  Tannen- 
berg reveals  the  lack  of  understanding  both 
of  German  preparedness  and  of  the  Russian 
need  of  everything  in  modern  warfare. 
With  numbers  of  men  abundanx,  sup- 
plies, munitions,  and  transport  were  never 
equal  to  the  demand.  The  predominance  of 
German  heavy  artillery  in  particular  was 
"sharply  emphasized."  Not  till  1917  was 
anything  like  equality  realized,  and  the 
shortage  of  officers  was  almost  as  complete. 

Adding  to  the  frequent  difficulties  of 
military  retreat  under  disaster  was  the 
flight  of  the  civilian  popidation  under 
pressure  of  rumors  concerning  German 
terrorism.  The  hardships  of  the  wounded 
in  these  circumstances  can  hardly  be 
conceived,  and  the  medical  service  was 
largely  under  volunteer  organizations. 
Moreover,  lack  of  foresight  was  manifest 
in  the  general  control  of  economic  pro- 
duction both  of  military  materials  and  of 
food  and  clothing. 

In  this  detailed  manner  General  Gourko 
follows  the  campaigns  in  Poland,  Galicia, 
and  the  debdcle  in  Roumania.  Even  this 
last,  however,  probably  had  its  beneficial 
reaction  on  other  fronts.  In  1916,  under 
tlie  urging  of  our  author,  the  Czar  signed 
the  ukase  for  a  free  Poland.  In  internal 
affairs  the  assassination  of  Rasputin  was 
soon  followed  by  the  self -revelation  of 
Protopopoff.  And  then  arose  (false) 
rumors  that  the  Empress  had  counter- 
manded an  order  for  an  advance,  and  had 
interested  herself  in  behalf  of  German 
prisoners.  How  this  undermined  the 
morale  was  revealed  only  after  the  revolu- 
tion, and  not  fully  till  the  Maximalists 
gained  control.  The  revolution  came  as  a 
surprize  even  to  General  Gourko — 

"Leaving  Petrograd  (the  first  week  in 
March),  it  never  entered  my  head  that  two 
weeks  would  not  pass  before  the  city 
would  be  the  scene  of  events  which  would 
bear  world-wide  significance." 

The  officers  were  little  flustered  by  the 
abdication,  soldiers  were  taking  the  oath 
to  the  temporary  Government,  and  the 
turn  seemed  about  to  take  a  quiet  direc- 


tion. But  agitators  arouscsd  iiiobs,  tho 
Army  bofjaino  involved,  (i(!rrnan  pr<!ssure 
stiffcjiied,  patriotism  ebbed,  and  ananthy 
was  soon  broadcast.  Our  author  describes 
the  measures  under  K(!r(!nsky's  rule;  his 
own  arrc^st,  eonfincancnt,  rolcas(!,  and 
arrival,  October  15,  li)17,  on  English  soil, 
with  which  ho  closes  his  narrative. 

This  story,  as  is  already  indicated,  is 
intimate,  detailed,  and  much  of  it  p(Tsoiial. 
It  lacks  something  of  objectivity,  since  the 
writer's  personal  interest  is  close.  It  will 
stand,  however,  as  one  of  the  important 
documents  out  of  which  will  eventually  be 
written  the  account  of  the  night  before 
Russia's  darkest  day,  through  which  that 
unhappy  country  has  been  and  is  now 
passing. 

Mr.  Wilton's  volume  and  Mr.  Long's 
are  products  of  first-hand  knowledge, 
experience,  and  observation.  The  first  is 
by  a  man  who  has  lived  in  Russia  since  his 
boyhood,  has  served  as  correspondent  in 
Russia  for  the  London  Timcti,  and  had 
entree  to  the  court,  besides  being  in  the 
confidence  of  and  at  home  with  all  classes. 
His  knowledge,  therefore,  is  not  "picked 
up,"  but  absorbed  and  assimilated.  Mr. 
Long  visited  Russia  three  times,  and  was  in 
1917  the  correspondent  there  for  the 
American  Associated  Press.  His  book  is, 
therefore,  the  product  of  the  observer 
rather  than  of  the  intimate  acquaintance. 
The  two  volumes  differ  in  the  impression 
they  make  in  just  this  measure.  Mr. 
Wilton  strikes  with  the  profundity  of 
insight  into  causes,  Mr.  Long  with  the 
instant  impressions  of  a  trained  observer. 

Mr.  Wilton  sets  out  to  answer  the 
questions.  What  is  Bolshevism?  and.  Why 
did  the  Russians  succumb  to  its  influences? 
To  the  first  he  replies  in  brief  that  "Bol- 
shevism demands  an  immediate  applica- 
tion of  socialistic  ideals,"  by  whatever 
means  and  by  the  help  of  any  persons  what- 
soever. It  "recognizes  no  nationality,  no 
society,  no  family — nothing  but  a  con- 
glomeration of  manual  workers  governed 
by  'idealists'  with  the  help  of  a  Red 
army."  The  second  he  answers  by  re- 
calling the  Russian's  mystic  idealism,  the 
sufferings  and  perplexities  of  the  war,  and 
the  dense  ignorance  which  in  an  ill-governed 
state  predisposed  the  people  to  "psychic 
disorder."  His  volume  is  the  expansion  of 
these  answers — in  a  study  that  gives  the 
recent  background  of  popular  government 
promised  and  withdrawn  until  the  people 
lost  all  faith  and  all  confidence  in  its  rulers, 
on  or  behind  the  throne,  as  well  as  a  lively 
and  well-reasoned  account  of  the  outbreak 
and  course  of  the  revolution  itself.  We 
have  space  for  but  two  extracts,  which, 
however,  cast  a  lurid  light  on  the  facts  and 
their  portent: 

"Germany's  ruthless  attempt  to  domi- 
nate the  world  will  not  have  failed  until 
Bolshevism  is  overthrown.  The  lists  are 
still  open.  Germany,  bleeding  and  dis- 
traught, has  an  unconquered  ally  in  Bol- 
shevism. By  sapping  the  bases  of  our 
national  life,  Berlin  still  hopes  to  destroy 
the  fruits  of  our  victory.  Until  the  evil 
has  been  reached  in  its  present  stronghold, 
Moscow,  and  Russia  has  revived  to  new 
nationhood,  the  German  conspiracy  will  not 
have  been  crusht — there  can  be  no  real 
peace  in  the  world." 

"Bolshevism  is  not  Russian — it  is  es- 
sentially non-national:  its  leaders  belong 
almost  entirely  to  the  race  that  lost  its 
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Doing  the  fighting  or  backing  the  fighter— 
the  lesson  of  VALUE  was  learned 

ON  plunging  destroyers  at  sea — in  teeming  muni- 
tion plants — by  the  flare  of  guns  on  the  West- 
ern Front — men  came  to  judge  things  and  character 
by  the  test  of  frue  worth. 

They  will  not  now  forget  that  war-taught  lesson. 
They  will  continue  to  demand  worth  —  value  —  in 
all  things.  And  that  is  why  so  many  of  them  in  their 
clothes-buying  are  now  turning  to  Michaels-Stern 
Value-First  Clothes. 

Excellence  in  style,  tailor- 
ing and  fabrics — all  that 
goes  without  saying.  But  un- 
derlying these  things  is  value 
—  giving  the  most  for  the 
money — value — for  more  than 
a  half  century  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  Michaels-Stern 
Value-First  Clothes. 


"Wl': 


'HAT  Good  Clothes  Did  For  Me" 
-a  success-story  reprinted  from 
the  American  Magazine  will  be  sent  free 
on  request.  Address  Michaels,  Stern  & 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


\'Y'        j\d i chapels  -  St errv 
5\LUE''FiRSTQ0THES 


$25  to  $60— At  Value-First  Dealers 


country  and  its  nationliood  long  ago. 
In  April,  1918,  the  Bolshevik  *  Government,' 
including  384  'People's  Commissaries,' 
was  represented  by  2  negroes,  13  Russians, 
15  Chinamen,  22  Armenians  and  Georgians, 
and  more  than  300  Jews.  Of  the  last,  264 
[over  two-thirds]  had  come  to  Russia 
from  the  United  States  during  the 
'Revolution.'" 

Mr.  Long  "records  in  narrative  form  the 
more  striking  events  seen  by  a  newspaper 
correspondent  long  familiar  with  the 
country,  people,  and  language."  For 
instance,  the  first  chapter  describes  the 
Czar  on  the  three  occasions  when  he  saw 
him— 1899,  1906,  and  1917,  and  the  quiet, 
undramatic  event  of  the  arrest  and  con- 
finement at  Tsarskoe  Selo  of  the  Emperor 
of  aU  the  Russias.  The  second  deals  with 
the  systems  of  secret  police.  The  third 
with  the  personnel  of  the  Revolution.  The 
fourth  poi'trays  the  Soviet  system  and 
ascribes  the  Maximalist  ascendency  to 
weakness  and  irresolution  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  not  crushing  an  ag- 
gressive and  menacing  minority.  The 
reform  administration  of  Prince  Lvoff  is 
described,  and  its  overtlirow  by  the  now 
military  Bolsheviki,  then  a  minority  of 
only  one-third  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. The  Rebirth  of  Nihilism,  Bol- 
shevism in  Action,  The  Revolution  in 
Finland,  Kerensky  and  the  Bourgeoisie, 
Korniloff  at  Moscow,  The  Revival  of 
Orthodoxy,  Korniloff's  RebeUion,  Czarism 
and  the  Czar,  and  The  Triumph  of  Bol- 
shevism are  the  titles  of  other  chapters. 
It  is  distinctly  a  volume  of  impressions, 
vivid,  striking,  disheartening. 

The  last  two  books  quite  supplement 
each  other.  Mr.  Wilton's  is  the  more 
profound;  Mr.  Long's  perhaps  the  more 
picturesque  and  photographic.  With  them 
both  in  hand  and  mastered,  one  has  a 
clear  conception  of  causes  and  events  since 
the  overthrow  of  imperial  autocracy  and 
the  substitution  of  its  extreme  socialistic 
cousin. 

AS  TO  HOW  THE  WORLD  HAS  VOTED 

Seymour,  Charles,  and  Frary,  Donald  Paige. 
How  the  World  Votes.  The  Story  of  Democratic 
Development  in  Elections.  2  vob.,  8vo,  boxed.  Pp.  xiv- 
405,  xii-355.  $6.50  net.  C.  A.  Nichols  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

The  development  of  the  franchise  has 
followed  a  devious  path,  and,  Uke  many 
another  property,  has  tended  to  turn  upon 
its  course  with  more  or  less  betterment  in 
each  spiral.  These  two  solid  volumes  con- 
tain a  history  of  that  development,  going 
back  to  the  Greek  city-state  and  the 
Roman  system,  and  tracing  the  vagaries 
and  changes  down  to  the  present.  The  first 
volume  covers  ancient  and  medieval  sys- 
tems, the  British  and  Colonial  unfoldings, 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  French 
theory  and  practise.  Volume  II  deals 
with  the  franchise  in  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  the 
Low  Countries,  Switzerland,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  South  America,  and  Japan.  Here 
is  found  also  a  bibliography  of  twenty 
pages,  and  each  volume  has  a  somewhat 
limited  index.  According  to  the  authors, 
there  have  been  four  views  of  individual 
participation  in  government  through  the 
vote: 

"Man  .  .  .  has,  in  distant  times  and 
comparatively  simple  conditions,  con- 
sidered it  a  natural  accompaniment  to  his 
membership  in  the  state,  from  .which  he 
could  in  no  way  divorce  himself  save  by 
forsaking  the  state.  Secondly,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  men  voted  only  by  virtue  of 
the  land  or  the  title  they  held,  not  because 
of  their  manhood  or  their  citizenship.  This 
attitude  was  supplanted  in  the  days  of 
budding   constitutionalism    by    the   belief 
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in  tlio  franchise  as  an  abstract  rifjlit,  to 
which  a  man  is  entitled,  as  ho  is  thought 
to  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Finally,  in 
the  nineteenth  century  we  have  come  to 
regard  voting  as  we  do  ofTice-liolding,  a 
function  of  citizenship  to  be  exerciscMi  for 
the  service  and  at  the  will  of  the  state." 

A  review  of  these  views  put  into  prac- 
tise in  Greece,  Rome,  among  the  German 
tribes,  in  England,  France,  and  America, 
leads  to  the  dernier  cri  of  democracy  in 
elections. 

"We  may  say  with  justice  that  we  have 
passed  from  under  the  law  of  abstract 
rights  to  that  of  rights  bastnl  on  the  dignity 
of  humanity,  for  the  lunver  vision  of  the 
franchise  entails  responsibility  upon  the 
voter  as  well  as  upon  society.  It  excludes 
from  full  citizenship  those  who  are  not 
disposed  to  make  themselves  morally  and 
mentally  efficient  members  of  the  body 
politic,  and  will  not  trouble  to  place  them- 
selves at  tlie  edge  of  the  tide  of  civic  life, 
where  it  may  carry  them  upward  to  a  riper 
and  fuller  self-consciousness." 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  growth  of  towns,  rise  of  the 
prince-bishops  with  their  exactions,  the 
communal  revolt — Europe-wide — the  gen- 
eral assembly,  use  of  the  lot  to  select  officers, 
the  rise  of  the  gilds  and  their  rivalries,  and 
the*  Imperial  Electoral  College  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  The  franchise  had  little 
democratic  value,  since  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  were  evaded. 

Then  follows  a  series  of  chapters  detail- 
ing the  development  of  the  British  system, 
going  back  to  the  Witenagemot  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  formation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  came  about  through  the 
king's  need  of  money  and  the  conjoining 
of  taxation  and  representation.  The 
"Model  Parliament"  was  summoned  in 
1295.  It  consisted  of  two  archbishops, 
all  the  bishops,  the  most  important  abbots, 
several  earls,  forty-one  barons,  two  elected 
knights  from  each  shire,  and  two  bm-gesses 
from  115  cities  and  boroughs.  Thus  was 
set  the  pattern  for  the  future,  at  least  in 
part.  We  find  here  three  classes,  which  sat 
apart:  clergy,  barons,  commons.  The  first 
two  soon  came  together,  and  by  1378  the 
House  of  Commons  was  recognized.  And 
so  came  about  the  English  Parliament. 
For  by  1400  in  that  body  resided  the  rights 
of  taxation.  The  development  is  followed 
from  that  time  to  the  Reform  Act  of 
1918.     This  act, 

"If  not  a  revolutionary  step,  at  least 
clears  away  most  of  the  undemocratic 
survivals.  ...  It  has  gone  far  toward 
admitting  aU  adult  males  to  the  suffrage 
by  its  simplification  of  the  franchise.  .  .  . 
Above  everything,  it  secures  the  franchis'e 
to  six  million  women.  It  has  brolcen  the 
political  power  of  the  plural  voter  and 
thrown  the  official  expenses  of  elections 
upon  the  state.  It  ...  at  least  makes 
nearly  equal  the  value  of  votes  in  aU  the 
constituencies  of  Great  Britain." 

The  author  closes  this  part  of  his  treat- 
ment with  generous  praise  of  British  leaders, 
because  even  during  the  war  they  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  ideals  of  democratic 
government  at  home. 

A  chapter  on  the  British  colonies  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  while  the  general 
norms  of  freedom  characteristic  of  the 
British  were  followed,  it  was  with  a  larger 
outlook,  owing  to  absence,  in  the  new  con- 
ditions, of  survivals  from  feudalism  and 
like  institutions,  which  survivals  have 
always  hampered  more  or  less  the  natiiral 
progress  of  political  institutions  !n  the 
homeland. 

The  story  of  the  American  franchise  is 
traced  from  Colonial  times,  with  the  in- 
heritance of  British  institutions.   Manhood 
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Here's  a  hat  that  looks  its  value 
— says  plainly  it  is  high   class 

There's  built  Into  it,  along  with  fine  mate- 
rials, that  indescribable  air  of  smartness 
that  makes  a  man  coolly  confident  of  his 
appearance. 
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suffrage  at  the  Revolution  was  not  yet  in 
existence.  Voting  because  of  property' 
rights  was  the  rule  in  aU  the  colonies; 
reUgious  or  moral  tests  were  imposed  in 
eight.  The  settlement  of  the  West  made 
for  democracy,  and  the  privileged  classes 
lost  bit  by  Int  their  advantages.  What 
took  place  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
South,  how  negro  suffrage  and  domination 
developed  and  were  defeated,  are  told  in  a 
single  chapter.  Tlion  are  described  the 
machinery  of  elections,  the  contest  between 
different  forms  of  ballots,  and  the  corrup- 
tion with  the  check  to  it  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  elections.  Chajiters  follow  on  the 
party  system  and  methods  of  nomination  to 
office,  and  on  Presidential  nominations  and 
elections.  The  account  closes  with  these 
suggestions  for  the  reform  of  the  electoral 
college. 

"The  needed  reform  of  the  system  is 
twofold:  abolition  of  the  electoral  college 
and  some  provision  for  making  the  Federal 
count  simply  a  process  of  addition.  .  .  . 
To  insure  proper  representation  for  all  in 
the  choice  of  a  President,  let  those  votes  be 
allotted  to  the  various  parties  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  votes  polled  by  them.  No 
voter  would  then  feel  that  his  ballot  was 
east  in  vain,  for  even  tho  he  and  his  fellow 
sympathizers  secured  only  a  decimal  part 
of  a  Presidential  vote  in  the  State,  that 
fraction  would  go  to  swell  the  total  in  the 
other  States,  instead  of  being  wholly  lost 
as  at  present." 

The  history  of  voting  in  France  begins 
with  the  Revolution,  and  four  chapters  are 
devoted  to  it.  The  frequent  upsets  of 
government  have,  of  course,  had  then- 
effect.  Universal  suffrage  was  introduced 
in  1792,  did  not  stay,  but  came  back  in 
1848,  again  to  undergo  restrictions,  and  so 
on.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  French 
politics  is  the  bloc  rather  than  the  party, 
since  in  France  party  lines  are  neither  so 
rigidly  drawn  nor  so  exclusively  followed 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  new  system  of  representation  which 
is  proposed,  but  not  yet  carried  through, 
intends  that  the  distribution  of  seats 
depends  on  the  "electoral  quotient,"  i.e., 
the  average  number  of  votes  a  deputy 
would  receive  if  all  the  votes  were  divided 
equally  between  the  elected  deputies.  As 
this  works  out,  minority  representation  is 
fairly  secured,  since  the  number  of  depu- 
ties each  voting  party  secures  depends 
not  on  majority  vote,  but  on  the  com- 
parative strength  in  balloting.     Still: 

"Altho  she  was  the  first  to  adopt 
universal  manhood  suffrage,  France  has 
been  slower  than  some  other  countries  to 
perfect  it  by  making  all  votes  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal.  She  has  retained  her  old 
election  customs,  without  the  safeguards 
which  universal  suffrage  needs,  in  order 
to  make  it  a  trustworthy  index  of  the 
popular  will." 

The  story  of  the  ballot  in  the  other  coun- 
tries is  told  in  tho  same  painstaking 
method,  with  illuminating  detail  respecting 
the  political  systems  in  vogue  and  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  each — for  example, 
the  matter  of  voting  by  Roman  Catholics 
in  Italy,  where  the  strife  between  Quirinal 
and  Vatican  creates  a  difficult  situation. 
One  may  well  compare  the  different 
schemes,  a  performance  which  these  two 
volumes  make  in  a  way  quite  easy.  The 
general  tendency  throughout  the  world  is 
toward  universal  suffrage.  But  the  pre- 
liminary qualification  is  quoted  from 
John  Stuart  Mill:  "Universal  teaching 
must  come  before  universal  enfranchise- 
ment." "If  the  state  gives  the  vote  to 
the  ignorant,"  say  oiu"  authors,  "they  will 
fall  into  anarchy  to-day  and  into  despotism 
to-morrow." 


PERSONAL^GLIMPSES 


WHEN  PERSHING  PUT  DISCIPLINE 
INTO  THE  "VARSITY  RIFLES" 


THE  University  of  Nebraska  was  in- 
clined to  consider  military  training  a 
joke  in  those  daj^s,  and  when  young  Lieu- 
tenant Pershing  appeared  on  the  scene,  on 
September  25,  1891,  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  court  popularity  by  bending  to 
popular  opinion.  The  university's  idea 
of  a  military  insti-uctor  was  a  handsome 
young  West-Pointer  Avho  adorned  faculty 
teas,  did  not  bother  the  students  with 
troublesome  drills,  and  observed  military 
regulations  only  to  the  extent  of  regularly 
drawing  his  pay.  Pershing  was  not  built 
on  this  plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
no  way  of  disciplining  the  cadets,  or  of 
enforcing  his  orders,  except  by  an  appeal  to 
the  faculty,  and  the  faculty's  attitude  was 
pithUj^  put  by  the  university's  chancellor, 
James  H.  Canfield,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1895.  Said  the  chancellor,  referring  to 
Pershing's  work:  "He  found  a  few  men, 
the  interest  in  the  battalion  weak,  the 
discipline  next  to  nothing,  and  the  instinct 
of  the  faculty  and  the  precedents  of  the 
university  against  the  corps."  Neverthe- 
less, by  some  spiritual  quality,  by  a  "word- 
less, soundless  something"  that  radiated 
from  him,  he  gradually  ' '  turned  the  current 
and  made  it  flow  with  him."  From  the 
time  when  the  students  first  went  to  the 
office  of  the  new  commandant  to  report, 
says  George  MacAdam,  in  the  course  of 
an  excellent  "Life  of  General  Pershing" 
that  is  appearing  in  The  World's  Work, 
there  was  a  quality  about  Pershing  that 
made  those  slouching,  loafing  "studes" 
hitch  themselves  up  into  the  correct 
military  attitude.  The  -writer  describes 
the  percolation  of  this  Pershing  quality 
through  the  whole  corps,  beginning  with 
the  first  inspection: 

The  commandant  went  down  the  Une, 
criticizing  uniform  or  aeeouterments — a 
missing  button,  unblackened  shoes,  un- 
poUshed  rifle.  A  cadet  exprest  the  senti- 
ment of  the  battaUon  when  he  remarked 
under  his  breath  to  the  student  next  to 
him:  "This  sort  of  thing  may  be  all  right 
in  the  regular  Army,  but  it  won't  go  here." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pershing  had  no 
way  of  disciplining  the  cadets,  no  way  of 
enforcing  his  orders.  But  he  made  no 
effort  at  wheedling,  at  mollycoddling. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian. When  the  cadets  were  doing 
military  duty,  he  treated  them  as  tho  they 
were  regulars,  duly  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army.  And,  despite  cadet  prophecy, 
it  went. 

The  new  commandant  got  the  Wnr  De- 
partment to  supply  the  corps  Avith  sixty- 
five  new  Springfield  rifles,  with  fifty  cavalry 
sabers.  A  target  range  was  fitted  up  in 
the  basement  of  the  armory,  and  each  cadet 
was  taught  how  to  shoot.  He  instituted 
the  keeping  of  a  book  which  would  show 
the  comi)arativo  record  of  each  cadet, 
merits  and  demerits  being  entered  side  by 


side.  At  each  drill  the  names  of  de- 
linquents were  read  out.  By  his  own 
intense  interest  in  the  work,  he  got  the 
boys  interested,  got  them  to  take  a  pride 
in  themselves  and  in  their  corps. 

Less  than  three  months  after  his  com- 
ing to  the  university,  we  read  in  The 
Hesperian,  one  of  the  stiident  publica- 
tions: "It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are 
able  to  state  that  the  miUtarj^  department 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  are 
192  cadets  registered.  .  .  .  Lieutenant 
Pershing  is  bound  to  put,  and  to  keep,  the 
military  department  on  a  systematic 
basis.     Let  his  efforts  be  fruitful." 

The  folloTving  year  brought  concrete 
evidence  of  just  how  fruitful  his  efforts 
were.  The  national  competitive  driUs  of 
1892  were  to  be  held  at  Omaha.  It  was  a 
competition  to  which  crack  companies 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  among 
them  such  splendid  old  organizations  as 
the  "Washington  Fusileers,"  the  "Te.xas 
Tigers,"  and  others  of  like  reputation.  It 
was  a  big  affair,  several  thousand  soldiers 
participating.  Pershing  wanted  to  enter  a 
company  of  his  cadets.  The  proposal  met 
with  opposition.  But  finally  Pershing 
had  his  way. 

And  now  we  see  a  remarkable  sight  in 
this  pacifist  university:  at  7  a.m.  a  com- 
pany of  cadets  out  on  the  campus — drilling, 
drilling,  drUhng — two  hours  of  it.  At 
4  P.M.,  recitations  over,  the  same  company 
out  again.     Three  hours  more  of  drfll. 

Pershing  knew  the  abilities  of  every 
cadet  in  the  battalion,  and  he  picked  the 
best  officers  and  the  best  privates  to  form 
the  company  that  was  to  uphold  the  honor 
of  the  university  in  the  competition  at 
Omaha.  Company  A  was  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  university's  crack  com- 
pany was  built. 

The  great  day  came.  The  Governor  and 
his  staff  were  there,  governors  from  several 
other  States,'dignitaries,  pi'ominent  citizens, 
and  a  large  crowd.  The  Pershing-trained 
cadets  took  part  in  both  classes  of  drill,  the 
"Grand  National"  and  the  "Maiden."  To 
quote  The  Sombrero,  the  student  annual: 
"In  the  former  they  failed,  it  is  conceded, 
solely  because  they  drew  first  place.  In 
the  latter  their  maneuvers  were  so  rapid  and 
exact  that  they  executed  the  prescribed 
movements  twenty-two  minutes  before 
the  expiration  of  their  allotted  time.  They 
were  awarded  $1,500  prize  money  and  were 
presented  by  the  citizens  of  Omaha  with 
the  'Omaha  Cup,'  the  most  cherished 
souvenir  of  the  occasion." 

The  university,  the  State,  was  proud  of 
this  unexpected  achievement.  Pacifism, 
so  far  as  it  affected  the  cadet  battalion, 
went  into  eclipse.  The  university's  military 
department  was  seen  in  a  new  luster,  a 
luster  that  was  shared  by  its  commandant. 
As  The  Sombrero  put  it:  "This  (the  capture 
of  the  Maiden  prize)  was  the  most  note- 
worthy event  in  the  history  of  the  battalion, 
and  is  traceable  du-ectly  to  Lieutenant 
Pershing's  disciplinary  ability." 

This  prize  company  was  continued,  in  a 
way,  as  a  separate  cadet  imit.  Admission 
to  it  meant  special  military  ability.  Every 
boy  in  the  battalion  became  ambitious  to 
be  a  member.  At  first  it  was  known  as  the 
"Varsity  Rifles."  But  there  was  one  of 
those  gradual,  popular  rechristonings :  the 
"Pershing  Rifles"  it  became,  and  the 
"Pershing  Rifles"  it  remains  to  this  day. 

Tlie  students,  instead  of  wnntin'r  to  ^rt 
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Ne\^  Styles 
For  America's  Youn^  Veterans 


YOUNG  man  today  has  a 
lot  to  live  up  to.  Youth 
found  itself  in  the  war — 
found  that  it  was  the 
greatest  living  force  in  the  world. 

The  thousands  of  young  men  who 
"got  the  feel"  in  war-time  are  going 
to  carry  it  into  peace-time.  They 
are  setting  the  pace  today. 

If  clothes  are  to  express  the  present-" 


day,  young  American,  something  of 
this  feel  has  got  to  get  into  the 
clothes. 

You  will  find  it  in  the  authoritative 
Spring  styles  of  THE  HOUSE  OF 
KUPPENHEIMER.  Fabrics  that 
have  life.  Styles  that  reflect  the 
vim  and  buoyancy  of  youth.  Design 
that  sets  off  the  grace  and  strength 
of  a  man's  body.  And  reliable  Kup- 
penheimer  value. 


9Ae  HOUSE  OF  KUPPENHEIMER 

^  NatLonaL  Clothes  SeroLce 

CHICAGO  U,  S.  A 
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out  of  the  cadet  battalion,  now  wanted  to 
get  in.  The  uniform,  instead  of  being  Avorn 
onlj'  at  drills,  now  became  the  constant 
dress  of  many  of  the  students,  not  only  at 
recitations,  on  the  campus,  but  at  sociables 
and  dances.  The  Uni\'orsity  of  Nebraska 
was  and  is  a  coeducational  institution.  In 
The  Sombrero  under  the  caption:  "Those 
Whom  We  Fear,"  a  brief  list  includes:  "A 
pleasant  thing  to  look  upon — 'The  Lieu- 
tenant.'" I  do  not  know  if  that  line  was 
contributed  by  a  co-ed,  l)ut  I  do  know  that 
manj'  of  the  cadets  tried  to  pattern  them- 
selves after  "The  Lieut" — to  walk  as  he 
walked,  to  carry  their  shoulders  as  he 
carried  his. 

The  annual  encampment  and  the  annual 
competitive  drill  now  became  big  events, 
says  the  -SNTiter,  not  only  in  the  universitj% 
but  also  in  the  State  at  large.  He  quotes 
an  extract  taken  from  a  two  and  a  half  page 
account  given  by  The  Hesperian  of  one  of 
these  affairs: 

"There  were  about  a  thousand  people 
in  the  amphitheater  of  the  M  Street  ball 
park  impatiently  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  the  boys  in  blue.  The  Governor  and  his 
staff  and  their  wives  were  there,  and  aU  the 
fond  mamas  and  proud  papas  and  adoring 
best  girls  of  the  laddies  in  the  field.  .  .  . 
At  about  three  o'clock  the  band  began  to 
play,  and  the  noble  three  hundred  came 
marching  across  the  field,  greeted  by  shouts 
and  cheers  and  waving  handkerchiefs. 
It  was  a  time  when  college  patriotism  was 
50  per  cent,  above  par." 

Truly,  the  wind  had  been  made  to  blow 
from  a  different  quarter  in  that  pacifist 
viniversity ! 

Three  years  was  the  customary  length  of 
a  detail  as  military  instructor,  but  Lieu- 
tenant Pershing  had  not  proved  a  "cus- 
tomary" sort  of  commandant,  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  customary  detail  ought  to  be 
lengthened.     As  we  read: 

On  May  26,  1893,  one  year  and  four 
months  before  the  expiration  of  Pershing's 
assignment  to  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
if  the  detail  was  to  run  its  normal  length. 
Chancellor  Canfield  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  War: 

"I  learn  that  you  have  concluded  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  extending  the  service 
of  officers  detailed  for  instructional  pur- 
poses at  State  colleges  for  a  period  of  four 
years;  and  that  such  extension  may  be 
had  on  request,  in  connection  with  officers 
already  detailed. 

"Lieut.  John  J.  Pershing,  10th  United 
States  Cavalry  [Pershing  was  appointed 
a  First  Lieutenant,  10th  Cavalry,  on 
.  October  20,  1892.  This  was  six  years  and 
three  months  after  he  had  received  his 
commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  on 
being  graduated  from  West  Point.  He  was 
now  thirty-two  years  of  age]  is  command- 
ant of  the  military  department  of  this 
university.  He  is  now  entering  upon  his 
third  year.  He  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful— -more  so  than  any  person  ever  sent 
to  us  before.  In  all  respects  his  work  has 
been  highly  successful.  We  are  very 
anxious  ind<>(^d  to  have  him  retaiined  for 
the  fourth  year,  or  two  years  hereafter; 
and  file  this  request  in  order  that  the 
mattfT  may  receive  as  early  attention  as 
possible. 

"Any  further  commendation  or  more 
format  retjuest  will  bo  sent  on  suggestion 
from  your  department." 

This  request  was  granted.     On  Septem- 


ber 25,  1894,  Chancellor  Canfield  again 
addrest  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"Lieut.  John  J.  Pershing,  of  the  10th 
United  States  Cavalry,  is  at  present  com- 
mandant of  the  cadet  battalion  in  this 
institution.  He  has  just  entered  upon  the 
last  term  of  his  service  here.  His  energy, 
industry,  abiUty,  and  good  judgment  have 
all  combined  to  make  his  work  so  successful 
that  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  find 
an  officer  who  can  bo  detailed  as  his  suc- 
cessor Avith  the  hope  that  he  will  give  entire 
satisfaction.  It  is  generally  admitted,  I 
believe,  that  we  have  the  best  cadet  corps 
outside  of  West  Point. 

"I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  therefore,  that 
more  than  ordinary  care  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  Lieutenant  Pershing's  suc- 
cessor, and  that  as  far  as  permissible 
this  university  and  its  authorities  be  per- 
mitted to  counsel  with  your  department 
prior  to  your  making  such  appointment 
definite  and  final." 

When  Pershing's  four  years  of  service 
at  the  university  was  approaching  its  end, 
the  War  Department  sent  Maj.  E.  G. 
Fechet  to  report  on  his  stewardship.  Here 
are  two  extracts  from  tlie  report  of 
inspection: 

"To  the  very  high  state  of  dieipline 
at  this  university  I  am  sure  that  too  much 
credit  can  not  be  given  to  its  present 
miUtary  commandant,  and  of  this  I  am 
assured  by  the  evidence  of  the  chancellor 
— James  H.  Canfield — the  faculty,  and  the 
most  reputable  citizens  of  this  city  and 
State." 

"The  high  degree  of  proficiency  attained 
is  due  entirely  to  the  energy,  ability,  and 
tact  to  organize  and  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Pershing.  Previous  to  his  arrival, 
but  little,  I  understand,  had  been  ac- 
complished. No  especial  interest  had 
been  manifested  in  the  military  depart- 
ment, either  in  the  college  or  among  the 
residents  of  Lincoln.  Now  it  is  just  the 
reverse." 

What  did  the  cadets  think  of  Pershing 
and  his  proficient  way  of  injecting  discipUne 
into  them,  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not? 
It  happened  that  one  of  those  cadets 
was  Private  William  Hayward,  since  become 
Colonel  Hayward,  commander  of  the 
15th  New  York  Infantry.  This  negro 
regiment  paraded  up  Fifth  Avenue  not 
long  since,  fresh  from  a  distinguished 
record  in  France,  and  Colonel  Hayward 
marched  at  its  head.  He  is  quoted  con- 
cerning those  old  days  when  he  served 
under  Pershing  in  Nebraska  as  he  has 
lately  served  under  him  in  France : 

"Pershing  was  as  severe  a  disciplinarian 
as  a  kindly  man  can  be.  He  was  always 
just.  He  had  no  pets.  Punishments  for 
derelictions  of  duty  came  no  swifter  than 
his  rewards  for  faithful  performance. 

"Lieutenant  Pershing  had  a  very  keen, 
tho  grim  sense  of  humor.  How  he  laughed 
when  we  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
white  duck  trousers  as  part  of  our  uniform. 
They  were  made  under  contract  from 
measure  by  a  concern  which  made  tents  and 
awnings,  and  the  goods  must  have  been 
cut  out  with  a  circular  saw. 

"In  addition  to  the  four  companies 
of  infantry  and  the  detail  for  the  battery 
of  artillery,  which  trundled  two  old  muzzle- 
loaders  around,  we  had  a  cadet  band. 
Tliis  band  was  indirectly  under  Pershing's 
command,  the  band-leader  and  instructor 
being  a  civilian  professional  musician 
named  Easterday,  familiarly  dubbed  'Pro- 
fessor.' This  unhappy  leader  had  to  take 
talent  as  it  came  to  him. 


"The  band  could  play  a  few  pieces. 
Ml  hands  would  play  loudly  and  en- 
thusiastically on  the  plain  'um-pahs,'  but 
when  a  difficult  passage  of  the  music 
occurred,  most  of  them  pretended  to  take 
out  their  mouthpieces  to  blow  them  out, 
or  found  some  other  excuse  for  not  plajdng. 
This  would  result  in  the  'Professor'  play- 
ing a  horn  alone  to  cover  the  whole  band. 

"One  day  we  had  a  grand  review  on  the 
campus  at  which  the  Governor  and  other 
dignitaries  were  present.  The  battalion 
passed  in  review  at  quick  time.  The  band 
had  counter-marched  and  played  for  us,  and 
all  went  well.  The  second  time  around, 
however,  was  to  be  in  double  time.  Lieu- 
tenant Pershing  had  giA^en  the  band 
definite  instructions,  and  the  band-leader 
had  solemnly  assured  him  that  they  played 
double  time  as  well  as  quick  time.  Pershing 
allowed  that  that  was  not  saying  much, 
but  told  him  to  go  ahead  anyhow. 

"When  the  band  struck  up  its  alleged 
double  time,  no  thousand-legged  worm 
could  possibly  have  kept  step  with  a  single 
foot.  The  battalion,  which  could  drill 
in  double  time  very  well  Avithout  music, 
immediately  went  to  pieces,  and  no  route- 
step  ever  showed  a  gi-eater  variety  of 
cadences. 

"Pershing  stood  it  for  a  few  minutes; 
then,  reaUzing  the  hopelessness  of  the 
situation,  broke  into  double  time  toward 
the  band,  and  yelled: 

"'Stop  that  band!  Stop  that  awful 
band!' 

"None  of  us  was  present  at  the  sub- 
sequent interview  between  the  commandant 
of  cadets  and  the  leader  of  the  band,  but 
I  remember  no  subsequent  exhibitions 
along  the  same  Une. 

"At  the  annual  encampments  Pershing 
gave  us  intensive  training  which  would 
have  made  any  of  the  Plattsburgers  take 
notice.  He  chased  that  battalion  over  the 
hiUs  and  the  fields  in  the  most  approved 
maneuvers.  He  always  had  a  definite 
object  in  view,  which  we  generally  dis- 
covered before  the  maneuver  was  over. 

"We  were  extended  along  a  country 
road  one  day,  firing  on  a  masked  battery 
in  an  orchard.  We  were  firing  by  volleys. 
The  command  in  the  old  drUl  regulations 
of  those  days  was :  '  Load !  Ready !  Aim ! 
Fne!' 

"Pershing  was  in  command  of  the 
battalion,  giving  the  commands.  He 
gave:    'Load!    Ready!    Aim!' 

"And  then  walking  along  behind  the  line 
of  prone  cadets,  he  touched  mj^  foot  with 
his,  and  said,  just  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear: 

"'Fire  yom*  piece.' 

"I  banged  away  with  my  old  45-70 
Springfield.  Rrr-ip!  Up  and  down,  on 
each  side,  went  everj^  piece  in  the  battalion. 
Then  the  fun  began.  I  was  the  only  one 
not  in  disgrace.  Pershing  ran  back  and 
forth,  and  inquired  of  the  different  cadets, 
with  the  finest  sarcasm  imaginable: 

"'Did  you  hear  the  command,' "Fire"'? 

"'No,  sir,'  with  a  big  gulp  in  the  throat.  • 

'"Then  why  did  you  fire?' 

"'I  heard  some  one  else  fire.' 

" '  Do  you  alwaj  s  do  what  you  hear  other 
people  do?'  etc.,  etc. 

"In  this  way  we  soon  acquired  fine 
discipline.  After  that  incident,  I  think  tho 
heavens  coidd  have  fallen  without  a  single 
piece  being  discharged  until  the  distinct 
command  'Fire!' 

"Pershing's  personality  and  strength  of 
character  dominated  those  cadets  as  I  have 
never  known  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
before  or  since,  in  or  out  of  the  Army. 
We  loved  him  devotedly,  and  yet  I  am 
sure  the  awe  in  which  I  stood  of  him  during 
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This  Fountain  Brush 

Has  the  Soap  in  the  Handle 


Here's  the 
New-Day  Brush 


IT  has  the  soap  in  its  own  handle. 
It  is  like  a  fountain  pen  with  the 

ink  inside — ever  ready,  quick, 
convenient,  economical. 

Just  as  the  fountain  pen  has  made 
writing  easier  for  every  one,  this 
Warner  Fountain  Brush  has  made 
shaving  easier  for  every  man. 

Lathering  is  as  much  more  con- 
venient as  writing  is  with  the  foun- 
tain pen.  It  is  as  much  easier  and 
quicker. 

Turn  the  cap  on  the  handle  and 
you  are  instantly  ready  to  lather. 

The  shaving 
cream  shoots  in- 
to the  heart  of  the 
brush  through  a 
soft  rubber  tube. 
It  is  in  just  the 

right  place  to  lather  quickest — the 
bend  of  the  bristles.  It  bursts  into 
lather  on  your  face.  In  seconds  it 
does  what  took  minutes  before. 

The  Warner  Brush  is  a  marvel  of 
ingenuity.  Its  efficiency  and  con- 
venience delight  men.  They  ap- 
preciate its  speed  and  cleanliness. 
No  one  would  give  it  up  for  ten 
times  its  cost. 

Shave  the  Sanitary  Way 

The  largest  barber  shop  in  the 
world  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal 


in  New  York  City  has  adopted  the 
Warner  Brush  exclusively  because 
of  its  sanitary  features.  It  can  al- 
ways be  kept  cleaner  than  other 
brushes.  Simply  unscrew^  the  brush 
and  sterilize  it  by  dropping  into 
boiling  water. 

Between  shaves  the  ventilated 
telescoping  handle  slides  up  over 
the  brush.  Brush  and  soap  are 
protected    from    dust    and    germs. 

The  damp  brush  can't  harm  any- 
thing even  in  your  suitcase.  It 
dries  quickly. 

The  Best 
Throughout 

The  bristles  are 
of  fine  quality. 
They  can't  come 
out  because  the 


(  t 


"  ei/-eryt/iirt^  £>ut  the  razor  " 

brush  is  a  genuine  Rubberset. 


These  bristles  in  an  ordinary  old 
fashioned  brush  w^ould  cost  nearly 
as  much  as  the  Warner  does.  $4.00. 

Decidedly,  theWarneris  abargain. 

A  Warner  cartridge  of  Mennen's 
famous  shaving  cream  is  in  every 
brush.  This  is  included  with  every 
brush  at  the  regular  price. 

New  cartridges  from  your 
dealer  for  35c.  Enough 
for  weeks. 


Go  To 
Your  Dealer 

Go  see  this  brush  today, 
at  your  dealer's.  If  his  sup- 
ply has  not  yet  arrived  mail 
us  his  name  on  the  coupon 
printed  here  and  we  will 
send  him  a  brush  post-haste 
for  your  free  inspection  and 
approval. 

If  entirely  satisfied,  pay  the 
dealer  $4  (the  regular  price 
for  brush  and  one  cartridge 
of  cream,  in  Canada  $5)  and 
the  brush  is  yours. 

But  if  for  any  reason  you 
don't  want  it  after  examina- 
tion, you  are  not  obliged  to 
pay  any  money  whatever. 
Go  try  your  dealer  today.  If 
you  don't  find  this  brush 
there,  then  mail  us  the  free 
approval  coupon  without  fail. 


WARNER.PATTERSON  COMPANY 

901  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


(378) 


FREE  APPROVAL  COUPON 

WARNER-PATTERSON  CO.,  901  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
Send  a  Warner  Fountain  Shaving  Brush  in  care  of  the 
dealernamed  below  for  my  free  inspection  and  approval. 
If  entirely  satisfied  I  agree  to  accept  the  brush  and  pay  the 
dealer  $4  for  brush  and  cartridge  of  cream (Canadiari  price, 
$5).  This  does  not  obligate  me  to  pay  any  money  if  Eifter 
free  examination  I  decide  1  do  not  vjrant  the  brush. 

My  Name 

Address 

Dealer's  Name 

Address 
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Tarvia  stands  the  traffic  test 


THE  photograph  below  shows  the 
vanguard  of  a  fleet  of  32  U.  S.  Army 
trucks  bound  from  Detroit  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

For  many  months^  several  of  these  long 
fleets  of  heavy  Army  motor-trucks  passed 
over  this  East  Broadway  Road  (near 
Toledo)  every  day^  in  addition  to  the 
very  heavy  local  trafflc  of  this  busy 
industrial  center. 

Yet  the  road,  which  was  constructed 
with  Tarvia  several  years  ago,  is  still  in 
excellent  condition. 

Tarvia  Solves  Perplexing  Road  Problems 

Your  community  can  have  good,  ser- 
viceable, economical  roads  like  this  one 
if  you  will  adopt  Tarvia. 

Not  only  does  Tarvia  maKe  a  macadam 
road   water -proof,    frost-proof,    dustless 


This  picture  is  greatly 
enlarged  from  a  small 
snapshot  taken  near 
Toledo,  Ohio,  on  the  East 
Br oadway  Road,  while 
America  was  in  the  midst 
of  war  activities.  The  road 
has  been  a  Tarvia  Road 
for  years. 


and  mudless,  but  it  reenforces  the  road- 
surface  so  that  it  is  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  grinding,  prying,  crunch- 
ing driving-wheels  of  giant  motor-trucks. 

There  is  a  grade  of  Tarvia  to  fit  every  road  con- 
dition. On  new  macadam  construction 'Tarvia- 
X"  should  be  used  as  a  hinder.  Existing  roads 
should  be  surface-treated  with '  Tarvia- A' '  or  " B. " 
Patching  should  be  done  with  *Tarvia-KP." 

Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts 
before  taxpayers  as  well  as 
road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Company 
has  organized  a  Special  Service  Depart- 
.ment  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute 
on  all  road  problems.  If  you  will  write 
to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road 
conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicin- 
ity the  matter  will  have  the  prompt 
attention  of  experienced  engineers. 
This  service  is  free  for  the  asking. 
Booklet  on  request. 
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all  those  years  was  shared  by  every  other 
cadet. 

"When  Pershing  was  at  last  to  loavo  us 
tlio  cadets  who  had  served  under  him 
desired  a  distinguishing?  badge  of  some  sort. 
A  number  were  in  favor  of  a  gold  medal, 
others  som(>thiiig  else.  But  some  boy  had 
a  real  brain-throb,  with  the  result  that  a 
select  committee  headtid  by  John  W. 
Dixon,  now  one  of  Judge  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien's  law  partners,  called  on  Li(Hi- 
tenant  Pershing  at  his  headquarters  in  the 
armory,  and  asked  him  for  a  pair  of  his 
breecihes. 

"'What  in  the  world  do  you  want 
with  a  pair  of  my  breeches? ' 

"He  was  then  informed  that  they  were 
to  be  cut  up  into  strips,  the  yellow  cavalry 
stripe  in  the  center  and  a  bit  of  the  blue 
breeches  on  each  side,  and  made  into 
service-ribbons.  He  was  plairdy  affected. 
After  a  pause  he  said: 

"'I  will  give  you  the  very  best  pair  I 
own.' 

"We  took  them  and  made  service-rib- 
bons of  them.  So  far  as  I  know,"  con- 
cludes Colonel  Hay  ward,  "those  were  the 
first  service-ribbons  worn." 


THE  MURDERS  AND  MYSTERIES  OF 
KANSAS  CITY'S  "LITTLE  ITALY" 


D 


EEP  in  its  heart  it  hides  terrible 
secrets.  For  ten  years  or  more 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  inscrutable  crimes, 
the  lurking-place  of  criminal  elements 
whose  sources  and  ramifications  never 
have  been  tracked,"  writes  a  reporter 
in  the  Kansas  City  Siar,  introducing  a  new 
and  Im'id  Italian  crime-center  to  compete 
with  the  accepted  center  of  such  romantic, 
if  deplorable,  activities  in  New  York  City. 
Kansas  City's  Little  Italy,  it  seems,  tho 
recent  in  growth,  is  old  in  all  the  ways  of 
wickedness  affected  by  our  hot-tempered 
immigrants  from  Naples  and  Sicily.  Forty 
mm'ders  have  been  committed  in  the  past 
ten  years,  and  not  a  man  has  ever  been 
convicted.  There  are  "death  corners," 
so  called  from  the  tendency  of  sawed-off 
shot-guns  to  go  off  in  the  vicinity  with 
fatal  results.  "Black-Hand"  activities 
flom"ish,  robbers  and  their  loot  from  all  of 
the  Middle  West  find  security  in  the 
purlieus  of  this  Little  Italy.  Only  two 
classes  of  Kansas  -  Citians  are  supposed 
to  know  anything  about  the  place — the 
poUticians  and  the  police — and  their 
knowledge  "appears  to  be  limited  and 
specialized."  The  politicians'  knowledge 
begins  and  ends  with  picking  handsome 
majorities,  "not  to  say  unanimities,"  from 
the  place ;  and  as  for  the  pohce,  upon  their 
own  admission  "Little  Italy  is  a  baffling 
proposition — they  have  never  been  able  to 
pluck  the  heart  out  of  its  mystery." 

"Whence  is  this  mystery,  what  is  the 
secret  of  this  new  Little  Italy's  reign  of 
terror?"  asks  The  Star,  and  continues  in  a 
vein  suggestive  of  Eugene  Sue  at  his  best: 

Is  it  in  the  grip  of  the  Black  Hand? 
Has  this  dread  organization  obtained  a  hold 
upon  Kansas  City's  Itahan  colony,  as  it 
did  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  New 
Orleans,  and  so  firmly  entrenched  itself 
that  neither  the  police  nor  the  law-abiding 


Italians  are  able  to  copo  with  its  sinister 
and  subth)  operations? 

To  these  questions  a  variety  of  answers 
will  bo  given  by  those  wlio  know  Little 
Italy  best.  Prominent  Italians,  while 
deploring  the  existence  of  the  criminal 
exi^loitations  in  their  colony,  are  loath  to 
admit  that  the  Black  Hand  has  fastened 
its  clutch(^s  u{)on  their  civic  and  industrial 
life,  or  that  as  an  organization  it  has  any 
foothold  in  Little  Italy.  There  is  a 
criminal  class  among  them,  they  say,  just 
as  there  are  in  oth(>r  communities,  and  in 
no  greater  percentage,  but  its  bonds  are 
not  those  of  the  oath-bound  Mano  Ncra 
of  Sicily,  only  the  same  cohesive  influences 
of  reciprocal  graft  that  knit  together  the 
devotees  of  crime  everywhere  in  the 
underworld. 

Others  will  teU  you  that  the  Black 
Hand  is  a  myth,  a  reportorial  pipe-dream, 
a  police  bogy.  The  police  are  divided  in 
their  opinions.  Some  say  the  crimes  are 
the  work  of  several  organized  gangs  and 
that  tho  killings  are  the  results  of  feuds 
among  them,  but  as  to  the  Black  Hand 
they  can  find  no  evidence  of  its  existence. 
It  is  a  system,  some  say,  modeled  upon 
Sicilian  Mafian  methods,  but  independent 
in  its  operations.  Other  members  of  the 
police  force  are  firm  in  their  belief  that 
Little  Italy  is  really  the  lurking-place  of 
the  Black  Hand  and  that  the  society  is 
waxing  fat  from  the  spoils  of  theft  and 
blackmail  and  insolently  secure  from  the 
law's  reach  by  the  wide-spread  terror 
which  its  crimes  have  sown  and  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  silence — the  "omerta" 
— which  puts  a  deadly  embargo  on  "peach- 
ing" or  giving  aid  to  the  law. 

"It  is  useless  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  Black  Hand  in  Kansas  City,"  said  an 
official  who  has  spent  ten  years  or  more 
investigating  the  activities  of  the  organ- 
ization here  and  in  other  cities,  both  as  a 
government  agent  and  a  special  investiga- 
tor, and  who  probably  knows  more  about 
the  ways  of  Little  Italy  than  any  man  in 
Kansas  City.  He  was  willing  to  talk 
about  the  organization,  only  with  one 
stipulation — that  his  name  be  not  used. 

"In  dealing  with  the  ^omeria,'"  he  said, 
"it  is  just  as  well  to  use  a  little  of  the 
'onierta^  yourself.  The  Black  Hand  is 
here,  but  you  can't  hunt  it  down  with 
a  brass  band.  It  never  was  better  organ- 
ized than  at  the  present  time.  The  fact 
that  there  have  been  no  killings  lately 
signifies  nothing — in  fact,  it  signifies  that 
the  system  is  in  good  working  order.  There 
are  hundreds  of  merchants  and  weU-to-dO( 
Italians  of  Little  Italy  who  are  paying  their 
tributes  to-day  like  monthly  rent.  Not  a 
week  passes  that  dozens  of  Black-Hand 
letters  are  not  delivered  to  the  selected 
victims.  Some  of  them  find  their  way  to 
Police  Headquarters,  but  the  great  major- 
ity of  them  do  not.  And  the  men  who 
are  getting  the  letters  are  'coming  across.' 
The  killings  occur  only  when  business 
grows  slack,  or  there  is  some  trouble  over 
dividing  the  spoils.  Then  the  sawed-off 
shotgun  is  brought  into  play  as  a  reminder 
that  the  threats  of  the  Black  Hand  are  not 
idle  threats  or  that  its  orders  must  be 
obeyed. 

"It  is  true  that  no  direct  connection 
between  the  Black  Hand  of  America  and 
the  Mafia  of  Sicily  has  ever  been  proved. 
But  the  system  is  the  same,  the  follow-up 
letters  sealed  with  the  dripping  dagger,  the 
collectors,  the  hired  kiUers,  the  ambush,  the 
sealed  lips  of  witnesses,  the  methods  of 
assassination,  the  secret  support  of  hidden 
influences — all  these  things  are  identical 
with  the  Mafian  system  of  Sicil^.  They 
don't  call  it  the  Black  Hand  over  there. 


But  the  Black  Hand  is  simply  a  trans- 
plantation of  the  Mafia  on  Amc-rican  HoiL 
That  the  two  organizations  do  stand  by 
each  other  in  (!mergencies  was  <!vid(!nced 
in  the  I'etrosini  case.  Petrosini  was  tho 
Italian  detective  who  prosecuted  the 
Morello-Lupo  Black-Hand  gang  in  New 
York  SOUK!  y(!ars  ago  and  sent  the  leaders 
to  Fed(!ral  prison.  lb;  was  known-as  tho 
nemesis  of  the  Black-I landers,  and  so  suc- 
cessful was  he  in  his  work  that  N(iw  York 
in  its  efforts  to  (sxtcminato  the  organiza/- 
tion,  root  and  branidi,  scmt  Petrosini  to 
Sicily  to  find  out  wluither  th(!r(!  was  any 
conneeting-liidc  between  tins  Sicilian  Mafia 
and  the  New  York  Black  Hand,  it  ia 
now  known  that  two  Black-1  landers  were 
on  the  same  ship  on  which  h(!  sailed  from 
N(>w  York  and  trailed  hini  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  the  public  square  of  Palermo, 
Sicily.  But  neither  of  the  two  men  who 
traikid  him  did  1,he  actual  killing.  That 
job  was  delegated  to  the  Mafia's  experts, 
who  hift  no  clues  behind  them.  Petrosini 
left  a  diary  which,  tho  fragmentary,  tended 
to  show  that  he  had  accumulated  evidence 
of  a  very  intimate  connection  between  the 
Sicilian  organization  and  the  different 
bands  of  the  Black  Hand  operating  in 
this  country." 

The  extended  organization  of  the  gangs 
that  collect  blackmail  through  threatening 
letters,  according  to  this  authority,  has 
been  proved  i)y  investigations  made  in 
Kansas  City.  No  Black-Hand  letters  were 
ever  ^vritten  there;  they  were  written  in 
other  cities,  in  some  general  headquarters, 
and  sent  to  Kansas  City  to  be  mailed  on 
the  spot.  It  is  the  same  with  the  so-called 
Black-Hand  murders.     To  quote  further: 

"Very  few  of  the  Black-Hand  murders 
are  the  work  of  local  killers.  When  a 
victim  has  been  selected  and  a  time  set 
for  the  job,  expert  shotgun  operators  are 
sent  here  for  a  stipulated  price — there  is  a 
market  quotation  on  gunmen,  bombers, 
collectors,  kidnapers,  and  thieves,  and  a 
system  of  recipx"oeity  governs  their  ex- 
change. They  generally  travel  in  pairs — 
always  two  killers  to  a  victim.  When  they 
shoot  they  drop  their  shotguns  on  the 
ground  and  make  their  getaway  the  same 
night  if  possible.  That  is  one  of  the 
troubles  that  the  police  run  up  against. 
If  the  assassins  happen  to  be  rounded 
up  in  a  quick  raid,  the  local  organization  is 
bound  to  set  the  defense  machinery  at  work 
and  to  finance  it.  Bondsmen  are  furnished, 
the  habeas-corpus  mill  started,  and  the 
^omerta'  does  the  rest.  The  'omerta^  is 
centuries  old — it  is  an  embargo  of  silence, 
partly  bred  of  long  tradition,  but  mostly 
the  result  by  terror — every  ItaUan  knows 
from  experience  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
'squeal'  on  the  Black  Hand,  that  its 
reach  is  long  and  that  it  generally  gets 
what  it  goes  after. 

"Time  and  again  we  have  seen  its 
efface  t,  even  in  the  court-room.  A  witness 
who  has  been  sweated  and  has  given  up 
the  most  direct  and  convincing  testimony 
often  will  fall  completely  down  on  the 
witness-stand  and  refuse  to  testify,  or 
disclaim  aU  knowledge  of  the  case.  In- 
vestigation often  shows,  as  in  a  noted 
Chicago  case,  that  the  witness  has  been 
threatened  with  the  death-sign  or  the 
silence -sign  from  some  member  of  the 
band  in  the  court-room.  The  death-sign 
is  said  to  be  given  in  two  ways — one,  the 
common  movement  of  drawing  the  finger 
across  the  throat;  the  other  with  the 
hands  folded  under  the  chin  and  a  quick 
movement    of    the    index-fingers    to    the 
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Concrete  Roads 

and  i]our  Coal  Pile 


WHETHER  or  not  you  have  roast 
beef  and  lettuce  salad  for  dinner, 
and  other  good  things  when  you  want 
them,  may  depend  on  roads — in  fact,  beef 
isn't  roast  beef  without  your  coal  pile; 
and  your  coal  pile  may  depend  upon  roads. 

C.  H.  Colby,  President  of  the  West  Side 

Coal  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  proves  it.  He  also  proves  that  the 
price  of  your  coal  may  depend  on  a  concrete  road. 

But  Read  What  Mr,  Colby  Says: 
"An  18-foot  reinforced      "I  have  been  a  strong 


concrete  road  8  inches  thick 
has  just  been  completed  con- 
necting our  mines  with  the 
Des  Moines  city  pavement  on 
University  Avenue. 

**We  have  already  con- 
tracted for  the  delivery  of  coal 
to  the  city  for  $1  per  ton  as 
against  the  present  price  of 
$1.25  per  ton,  which,  with 
our  present  output  of  200 
tons,  will  mean  a  saving  of 
$50  per  day  on  delivery  charges 
alone.  This  new  price  will 
go  into  effect  as  soon  as  the 
road  is  opened  for  traffic. 


advocate  for  the  construction 
of  this  concrete  road,  and 
have  paid  approximately 
$2,500  of  adjoining  property 
owners'  assessments,  besides 
being  the  owner  of  80  rods 
of  said  road,  in  order  to  have 
the  work  done  at  this  time. 


i( 


With  15  years*  ex- 
perience in  concrete  con- 
struction, I  feel  satisfied  that 
we  have  an  excellent  piece  of 
road.  Our  delivery  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  for 
all  time." 


Any  man  who,  like  Mr.  Colby,  believes 

in  assuming  a  great  deal  of  the  cost  necessary  to 
have  a  concrete  road,  must  be  convinced  that 
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nostrils.     The    silenee-signal    is   given  by 
bitmg  the  index-finger  of  the  right  hand. 

"The  first  headquarters  of  the  Black 
Hand  in  this  country  was  at  New  Orleans. 
After  the  killing  of  Chief  Hennessey  and 
the  hanging  and  shooting  of  eleven  mem- 
bers of  the  gang  there  in  1890,  New  York 
became  their  base  of  operations.  More 
than  116  murders  were  perpetrated  there 
in  five  years,  and  the  gang  became  so  bold 
that  the  New  York  authorities  combined 
with  the  Federal  officers  to  clean  them  up. 
By  the  efforts  of  Petrosini  and  his  Italian 
secret-service  squad  and  William  J.  Flj'nn, 
the  Federal  head  of  the  secret  -  service 
department,  the  notorious  JMorello-Lupo 
gang  was  run  to  earth,  aind  along  about 
1910  and  1911  the  organization  scattered 
into  cities  like  Pittsburg,  Paterson,  Chicago, 
and  Kansas  City,  where  large  Italian 
colonies  were  located,  and  if  you  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  their  opera- 
tions in  Kansas  Citj'  you  will  note  that  this 
was  the  period  of  their  greatest  activity 
here.  In  one  week  of  1911  there  were  five 
murders  in  Little  Italy. 

"Generally,  w^hen  the  killings  are 
bunched,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  feud  is  on 
among  the  members  of  the  Black  Hand 
themselves.  Not  every  killing  is  that  of 
a  blackmail  victim — ^in  fact,  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg  Is  not  often  sacrificed, 
but  they  wiU  kill  somebody  near  to  him 
to  let  him  know  that  they  mean  business. 
The  business  is  conducted  from  many 
different  angles — there  are  wheels  within 
wheels,  and  that  is  another  of  the  com- 
plexities that  make  investigations  diffi- 
cult. Sometimes  thej^  kill  for  revenge — 
one  of  their  own  members  has  defaulted 
with  money  belonging  to  the  gang,  or  has 
done  some  injxiry  to  the  family  of  another 
member,  or  i^erhaps  has  been  appointed 
to  do  some  job  and  w^eakened.  He  must 
pay  the  penalty.  There  is  another  branch 
of  Black-Hand  industry  that  is  not  gener- 
ally understood.  Sometimes  a  merchant 
finds  himself  in  a  failing  condition — per- 
haps he  owns  the  building  he  is  occupying. 
He  insiu-es  heavily  and  then  opens  up 
negotiations  Avith  an  agent  of  the  Black 
Hand  and  a  little  job  of  arson  is  negotiated. 
A  threatening  letter  is  sent  to  the  volun- 
teer victim.  He  takes  this  to  the  police, 
as  e\Tidence  that  the  Black  Hand  is  after 
him,  and  m  due  time  his  place  is  burned — 
another  victim  of  the  Black  Hand.  He 
collects  his  insurance  and  pays  his  tribute. 

"Some  of  the  killings  are  the  restilt  of 
'  mistakes.'  There  were  a  half  -  dozen 
instances  of  this  kind  in  Little  Italy 
whose  mystery  baffled  the  police — they 
could  see  no  reason  why  the  Black  Hand 
should  select  such  unprofitable  victims. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
imported  killers  were  negligent  in  their 
work:  either  the  wrong  man  had  been 
pointed  out  to  them  or  some  belated 
stranger  strolled  along  at  the  appointed 
hour  to  the  appointed  place  and  fell  an 
unintended  victim  to  the  ambush.  Of  the 
thirtj'-five  or  forty  murders  in  Little  Italy 
in  the  last  ten  years,  about  twenty-five 
of  them  have  been  real  victims,  a  dozen 
or  so  members  of  the  gang  in  feud  among 
themselves  and  the  rest  'mistakes.'  It  is 
often  commented  on  as  strange  that  men 
who  have  been  shot  and  yet  lingered  long 
enough  to  talk  have  refused  to  tell  who 
shot  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do 
not  know.  Most  of  them  will  say  'they' 
got  me — that  means  they  know  it  is  the 
Black  Hand,  but  who  did  the  actual  killing 
they  do  not  really  know — they  were 
strangers  imported  for  the  work." 

As  to  remedies,  strictly  speaking,  there 
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aren't  any,  but  New  York  City's  experience 
has  shown,  says  this  Kansas  City  official, 
that  an  Italian  Secret  Service  Squad  of 
tried  and  trusty  men  helps  a  groat  deal. 
If  the  element  of  terror  were  removed  the 
better  element  of  Itahans — ^which  means 
about  99  per  cent.,  even  in  Little  Italy — 
would  cooperate  with  the  authorities.  But 
the  fear  of  consequences  keeps  mouths 
shut.  That  this  fear  rests  on  a  solid 
foundation,  says  the  writer,  this  list  of 
typical  recent  killings  will  show: 

December  14,  1910,  Paulina  Pizano  was 
shot  in  front  of  her  grocery-store  at  301 
Campbell  Street.  A  charge  of  slugs  from 
a  sawed-off  shotgun  kiUed  her,  and  two 
men  were  seen  running  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  crime.  Altho  there  were 
several  eye-witnesses  to  the  crime,  no 
arrests  were  made  and  no  one  was  found 
who  could  give  any  inkling  as  to  who  fired 
the  shot.  The  ^'omerta"  was  clapped  on 
as  soon  as  the  echo  of  the  shots  died 
out.  Some  said  that  she  had  been  giving 
information  to  the  police,  others  that  she 
was  a  vicarious  victim  of  the  gang  feuds. 

Two  weeks  later,  at  408  East  Fourth 
Street,  Vincenzo  Lasaldo  was  standing  in 
front  of  a  restaurant  talking  with  a  group 
of  his  countryn^en.  From  the  heart  of  the 
group  two  shots  were  fired  into  his  body. 
At  the  hospital  where  he  died  he  said 
he  did  not  know  who  shot  him.  "They 
got  me" — that  was  aU.  And  not  a  man 
in  the  group  that  was  round  him  when 
he  was  shot  was  able  or  willing  to  give 
any  clue  to  his  murderers.  It  was  the 
'''omerta"  again. 

Joseph  Raimo,  an  ItaUan  policeman, 
was  detailed  on  the  case  from  headquarters. 
It  was  said  that  he  was  getting  close  to 
the  secrets  of  the  mpn  responsible  for  the 
murders  of  Pizano  and  Lasaldo.  One 
night  as  he  was  walking  his  beat  on 
Holmes  Street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets,  two  men  ambushed  behind  a 
brick  wall  killed  him  with  sawed-off  shot- 
guns loaded  with  slugs.  And  again 
silence  fell  upon  Little  Italy.  Chief 
Wentworth  Griffin  sent  Louis  A.  OUvero, 
an  Italian  patrolman  who  knew  Little 
Italy  well,  and  a  squad  of  twenty-five 
policemen  and  combed  Little  Italy  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Trunks  full  of  shot- 
guns and  slugs  and  cartridges  were  brought 
in  from  pool-rooms  and  saloons  and 
twelve  men  were  held  under  suspicion. 
Then  the  bondsmen  and  the  habeas-corpus 
lawyers  got  busy  and  the  secret  leaders  of 
the  Mafian  Society  reached  out  its  long, 
protecting  arm,  and  in  a  week  Little  Italy 
was  "normal"  again  and  the  Raimo 
mtu-der  was  an  incident  almost  forgotten. 
The  slayers  were  never  found. 

But  the  Raimo  murder  left  a  Black-Hand 
trail  that  soon  led  to  other  "death  corners." 
OUvero,  whose  father  was  a  member  of 
the  royal  secret  service  of  the  Carbinieri 
in  Italy,  still  kept  up  the  hunt.  He 
received  threatening  letters  and  once  his 
home  was  bombed.  Italians  who  were 
even  seen  talking  to  him  became  marked 
men.  One  night  Trepani,  a  pool-hall 
owner,  was  shot  in  the  customary  manner 
as  he  walked  up  the  steps  of  his  home  at 
Fourth  and  Charlotte.  "They  got  me,"  was 
all  he  said,  but  he  was  never  able  to  tell 
who.  Several  other  killings  followed  in 
quick  succession.  Then  Little  Italy, 
saturated  with  terror,  fell  back  into  its 
groove  again. 

In  1915,  the  Black  Hand  resumed  the 
killing  business — probably  collections  were 
slack — probably  it  was  necessary  to  show 


In  War  -  In  Peace 


V  Wherever  the  contour  of  the  country  over 

which  material  has  to  be  conveyed,  is  such 
that  other  forms  of  transportation  are  im- 
practical, the  overhead  Wire  Rope  Tramway 
comes  into  its  own.  It  is  aerial  transportation 
in  practical,  economical  form. 

Miles  of  Wire  Rope  Tramw^ays  were  rigged 
up  in  the  Italian  Alps  for  the  transportation 
of  troops,  food,  clothing  and  munitions. 
A  line  of  communication  was  thus  estab- 
lished which  otherwise  would  have  been 
impossible. 

The  line  of  communication  between  many 
a  mine  and  railroad,  logging  camp  and  mill, 
is  a  Broderick  &  Bascom  Aerial  Wire  Rope 
Tramway.  And  many  a  Tramway  of  other 
manufacture  is  B.  &  B.  Wire  Rope  equipped. 

This  company  builds  Tramways  of  many 
types  to  meet  various  conditions,  from  the 
simple  Two -Bucket  or  Jig -Back  Type, 
gravity  operated,  to  the  larger  continuous 
Multiple  Bucket  Systems  which  can  be  in- 
stalled for  practically  any  length. 

B.  &  B.  Wire  Rope  is  made  in  every 
standard  grade.  Our  Yellow  Strand  is  an 
extra  high  grade  rope  of  unusual  strength. 
You  can  use  B.  &  B.  Wire  Rope  in  your 
business. 

BRODERICK    &   BASCOM   ROPE   CO., 

New  York  City  ST,  LOUIS  Seattle,  Wash. 

Factories:  St.  Louis  and  Seattle 

B31A 

BiodcrickSBascomWireRope 
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An  Essential  Part  of  the 
Valve-in-Head  Motor 


The  success  of  the 
Buick  valve -in -head 
motor,  and  the  favor  ac- 
corded it,  is  also  a  high 
tribute  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Delco  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition. 

Delco  was  the  first  com- 
plete starting,  lighting 
and  ignition  used  on  the 

The  Dayton  Engineering 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Buick  valve-in-head 
motor.  It  has,  of  course, 
remained  an  essential 
part  of  this  engine. 

The  continued  presence 
of  Delco,  regardless  of  cost, 
on  high  grade  motor  cars 
attests  Delco' s  permanent 
leadership  in  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition. 

Laboratories  Company 

STARTING 
LIGHTING 
IGNITION 
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Olivero  and  his  squad  some  fresh  examples 
of  the  "power."  January  9,  Mario 
Ippohto  was  shot  down  and  killed  by 
unidentified  assassins.  Two  days  later 
Joha  Kanato  joined  him.  A  week  later 
John  Kanoka  went  tiie  same  route.  In 
working  on  these  cases  Olivero  was  ap- 
parently assisted  by  Lucdan  Musso,  a 
friend  of  Ippolito.  He  was  often  s(*en  in 
company  with  Olivero.  One  afternooji, 
about  three  o'clock,  Musso  was  shot  and 
killed  by  two  men  who  followed  him  to 
his  homo  at  Fifth  and  Locust  with  sawod- 
off  shotguns  con(H)aled  in  their  coats. 
There  were  several  witnesses  to  the  kill- 
ing, but  they  "knew  nothing"  and  the 
criminals  escaped.  Within  three  weeks 
Giovanni  Mutolo  was  shot  down  in  the 
regulation  fashion  and  all  ho  knew  was 
"they  got  me."  And  so  the  bloody  scroll 
of  crimes  went  on  year  by  year. 

Within  the  last  year  several  victims 
were  added  to  the  list,  the  most  typical 
as  to  method  being  that  of  Paul  Marcheso, 
who  was  killed  at  1717  Brooklyn,  where  he 
had  moved  from  Little  Italy,  by  two 
men,  with  the  usual  sawcd-off  shotguns, 
hidden  behind  trees.  Both  shotguns,  as 
usual,  were  dropt  by  the  assassins  as  they 
fled.  Some  suspects  were  arrested,  but 
no  convictions  obtained.  Nobody  in  Little 
Italy  knew  anything  about  it,  and  Mar- 
cheso's  family  said  "he  had  no  enemies 
that  they  knew  of."  It  was  the  "orwerto" 
again. 


HOW  TREATIES  ARE  DRAFTED  AND 
PRESERVED 


"QCRAPS  of  Paper,"  otherwdse  known 
^  as  treaties,  require  much  more  time 
for  construction  than  they  do  for  destruc- 
tion; so,  considering  the  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  the  problems  involved,  im- 
patience with  the  deliberations  of  the 
delegates  employed  in  making  the  new 
Treaty  of  Paris  is  somewhat  unreasonable. 
For,  a  writer  in  The  London  Magazine  tells 
us,  speaking  of  the  conferences  that 
preceded  the  formal  terminations  of  other 
conflicts : 

In  the  Crimean  War,  for  example,  the 
conference  lasted  from  February  25  to 
March  30;  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
from  October  1  to  December  10;  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  from  August  9  to 
September  5. 

The  preparation  of  the  treaty  itself  is  a 
long  task,  as  peace  treaties  are  elaborate 
documents.  Until  recent  years  they  were 
written  by  hand  in  the  blackest  of  ink,  on 
vellum  or  on  a  specially  made  linen  paper 
known  as  "treaty  paper."  But  of  late 
years  they  have  been  first  typewritten 
and  then  printed,  all  precautions  being 
taken  against  premature  "leaks"  in  the 
printing  establishments  entrusted  mth  the 
work.  Says  the  writer,  continuing  the 
discussion: 

Following  established  precedent,  treaties 
of  peace  practically  always  begin  with  an 
appeal  to  the  Almighty,  "  Au  noin  de  Dieu 
tout  puissant"  being  the  formula  most  fre- 
quently used.  In  treaties  with  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  however,  the  phrase, 
"In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Un- 
divided Trinity"  is  frequently  substituted; 
while  in  a  treaty  with  a  Mohammedan 
state  the  formula  is  altered   to  "In  the 


Name  of  AUah  the  Almighty  God"  in  the 
coi)y  allotted  to  the  representative  of  that 
country. 

For  each  of  the  signatory  Powers  one 
copy  is  signed  and  seahid.  These  certified 
ct)pii;s  ai'c  for  coiiveiiiciicc^  of  n^fc^rence,  and 
for  printing  duplicate  C()i)i(rs  from,  since  the 
original  signed  and  sealed  tn^aty  is  a  most 
precious  and  carefully  guardcsd  document., 
and  seldom  sees  the  light  of  day  once  it  is 
stored  away  in  the  state  archives  of  the 
signatory  Power. 

Peace  treaties  an;  not  writtcui  (or  print(Hl) 
straight  across  the  page,  or  pages,  like  or- 
dinary documents.  They  are  written  in 
l)arallel  colutnns,  one  in  English,  the  next 
in  French,  the  next  in  (Jennan,  Italian,  and 
so  on,  according  to  the  number  of  languages 
in  use  in  the  signatory  Powers.  The 
text  of  each  of  these  columns  is  an  exact 
translation  of  the  texts  of  all  the  other 
columns,  and  the  utmost  care  is  taken  in 
the  selection  of  words  that  will  coiiv(>y 
identical  shades  of  meaning. 

The  seals  affixt  to  ratified  treati(>s  are 
usually  very  elaborate,  and  in  order  the 
better  to  preserve  them,  it  is  customary  to 
enclose  them  in  little  round  silver  boxes. 
Most  treaties,  too,  are  bound  either  in 
crimson  morocco,  or  in  red  velvet,  tied 
about  with  green  silk  cord. 

Many  of  the  treaties  in  the  British 
Record  Office,  however,  are  stored  in 
cylinders,  boxes,  portfolios,  and  bags. 
There  are.  thousands  of  these  documents, 
all  carefully  protected.  When  they  were 
stored  in  the  Foreign  Office,  they  were 
kept  in  five-ton  safes  that  were  so  care- 
fully constructed  that  when  the  Emperor 
Frederick  of  Germany  saw  them  he  smil- 
ingly commented  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
"You  are  evidently  determined  that  no 
one  shall  break  your  treaties."  The  trea- 
ties in  the  Record  Office  include,  as  well 
as  peace  treaties,  others  relating  to  such 
matters  as  fishery  rights,  boundary  ques- 
tions, and  commercial  arrangements.  There 
are  also  many  so-called  "domestic  trea- 
ties," such  as  Queen  Victoria's  Marriage 
Treaty  and  the  Treaty  for  the  Marriage  of 
Princess  Charlotte,  dated  1816.  All  these 
documents  were  removed  to  secret  places 
of  still  greater  security  during  the  period 
of  air-raids. 

There  is  a  curious  story  in  connection 
with  the  only  copy  of  a  treaty  belonging 
to  a  foreign  nation  that  has  been,  for  a 
while,  stored  in  the  British  archives.  In 
1877  a  sailor  called  at  the  Foreign  Office 
with  a  brown-paper  parcel,  which  was 
found  to  contain  the  original  Bolivian 
copy  of  the  treaty  of  September  29,  1840, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Bolivia.  Says 
the  article  further: 

The  sailor  had,  it  appeared,  been  present 
in  Bolivia  during  one  of  their,  at  that  time, 
periodical  revolutions,  when  the  state 
archives  were  thrown  into  the  streets  by 
the  reA^olutionists.  A  thin  book,  bound  in 
crimson  velvet,  fell  at  his  feet,  and, 
stooping,  he  picked  it  up  and  brought  it 
away  with  him.  On  examining  it,  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  document  of  importance,  so 
on  his  return  to  England  he  took  it  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London. 

Here  it  was  stored  away  for  safety  and 
forgotten.  But  eighteen  j-ears  afterward 
—that  is  to  say,  in  1895 — the  Bolivian 
Government  apparently  woke  up  to  the 


fact  that  their  precious  treaty  was  miss- 
ing, an<l  c')ininiinica(,(!<l  witli  the  Foreign 
01fi(!(i,  asking  if  it  (iouid  oblig(!  tlmiii  with  a 
certified  copy.  Search  was  made,  with  the 
result  that  the  Government  was  able  to 
let  tluMii  have,  not  a  copy  ni('r<;ly,  as  asked 
for,  but  the  original  document,  so  strangely 
lost  and  so  strangely  preserved.  It  was 
quite  pi'vh'Ait,  save  that  the  usual  wax  seal 
in  its  silver  box  was  missing.  Tliis, 
doubtless,  was  looted  by  the  B(jlivian 
mob  during  the  revolution. 

Pn>sumably  the  loss  of  one  of  the  orig- 
inals of  an  international  tniaty  would  not 
be  irreparable  among  nations  that  ob- 
served ordinary  good  faith.  But  in  the 
days  of  "secret  diplomacy,"  now  supposedly 
departed,  the  theft  or  "borrowing"  of  a 
treaty  for  purpos(!S  of  jjublication  was  a 
serious  matter.  On  this  point  the  writer 
comments : 

Altho  modern  peace  treaties  are  so  care- 
fully guarded  in  this  country,  even  the 
certifi(Hl  copies  being  jealously  kf^pt  from 
I)rying  eyes,  cases  have  oceuiTed  where 
their  contents  have  been  prematurely  and 
illicitly  made  public.  One  notorious  in- 
stance of  this  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  publication  by  The  Globe  newspaper  of 
the  full  text  of  the  secret  Anglo-Russian 
Treaty  of  May,  1878.  This  was  published 
in  June,  on  the  eve  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  and  the  disclosm'es  caused  conster- 
nation in  Russia  and  England  alike. 

The  affair  was  traced  to  a  Foreign 
Office  clerk  named  Marvin,  who  had 
secretly  made  a  copy  of  the  document, 
which  he  sold  to  T'he  Globe.  He  was 
arrested,  but  as  the  Official  Secrets  Act 
had  not  been  then  passed,  it  was  held  that 
no  charge  could  lie  against  him,  and  he  was 
discharged. 

An  earlier  case  of  the  kind  occurred  in 
1827,  when  The  Times  published  the  text 
of  a  secret  treaty  signed  in  July  of  that 
year  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia.  The  mystery  of  how  the  news- 
paper in  question  obtained  possession  of  the 
text  of  this  highly  confidential  document 
has  never  been  cleared  up  to  this  day. 
As,  however,  the  originals  of  the  treaties 
were  at  that  time  stored  in  cupboards 
with  glass  doors,  and  fitted  with  ordinary 
common  locks,  in  a  private  house  in 
Whitehall,  used  as  an  annex  to  the  War 
Office,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  an  un- 
scrupulous person  might  have  obtained 
access  to  them. 

In  days  gone  by  the  signing  of  a  peace 
treaty  would  have  been  hailed  with 
glee  by  the  higher  officials  and  clerks  of  our 
Foreign  Office,  since  it  was  then  customary 
to  mark  such  auspicious  occasions  by  a 
wholesale  distribution  of  money  gifts 
among  those  most  nearly  concerned. 

These  gifts  came  from  the  Governments 
of  the  foreign  states  with  whom  the  trea- 
ties were  made,  and  were  frequently  of 
considerable  value.  Thus,  in  1793,  a  sum 
of  £1,000  was  received  from  the  Russian 
Government  for  distribution  among  the 
under  secretaries  and  chief  clerks  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office  on  the  occasion  of 
the  ratification  of  two  treaties  between 
our  King  George  III.  and  the  Empress  of 
Russia. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  in  the  same  year, 
sent  £500  to  be  similarly  distributed,  and 
hke  sums  were  also  forwarded  by  the 
Spanish,  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Sicilian 
Governments.  These  "good  old  times" 
must  indeed  have  been  "good"  ones  for 
the  officials  concerned,  since  the  whole 
of  these   large  sums  was  divided  between 
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about    ten    or    twelve    people.     In    1831, 
however,  the  practise  was  discontinued. 

In  conclusion,  the  wTiter  states  that  the 
first  signature  to  the  new  Treatj'  of  Paris 
should  be  that  of  the  representative  of 
Germany;  for, 

This  is  because  precedent  demands  that 
the  original  copy  of  a  peace  treaty  shall 
be  signed  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
various  countries'  names,  and  the  official 
title  of  Germany,  Deutsches  Reich,  comes 
first  on  the  list.  America  will  sign  under 
her  official  title  of  United  States  of  America, 
Austria  as  Osterreich,  and  Brazil  as  Estados 
Unidos  do  Brazil. 

Even  after  all  the  representatives  of  the 
contracting  Powers  have  affixt  their 
signatures  and  seals  to  the  treaty,  however, 
it  has  to  be  ratified  by  the  actual  rulers  of 
the  countries,  who  also  sign  and  seal  it. 


END  OF  CREEK  NATION  COMES  WITH 
SALE  OF  THEIR  COUNCIL-HOUSE 


AN  American  nation,  one  of  our  "sub- 
ject peoples"  which  once  owned 
practically  all  of  the  land  which  produced 
the  vast  wealth  derived  from  Oklahoma 
oil,  passed  into  history  the  other  day  with 
the  sale  to  the  city  of  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma, 
of  their  council-house,  once  the  capital 
of  their  nation,  for  $100,000.  With  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  to  sell  the  old 
house,  in  the  early  part  of  March,  the 
tribe  of  Creek  Indians  performed  its 
last  act  as  a  nation.  Schools,  missions, 
and  other  public  buildings,  formerly 
owned  by  the  tribe,  have  already  passed 
from  tribal  control.  The  Creek  national 
domain  that  coinprised  more  than  five 
million  acres  of  land,  which  has  produced 
billions'  of  dollars  in  oil  and  agricultural 
products,  has  been  alloted  to  individual 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  already  most  of 
it  has  passed  on  to  other  owners.  "The 
burial  -  grounds  of  their  dead  and  the 
memories  of  their  national  greatness," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
"will  alone  remain  during  the  few  years 
that  will  elapse  before  the  tribal  affairs 
of  the  Creeks  are  finally  settled  up  by 
the  Uruted  States  Government." 

The  recent  fortunes  of  the  nation,  be- 
ginning with  the  building  of  the  council- 
house,  are  thus  outlined  by  The  Transcript: 

The  council  -  house  was  erected  by  the 
Creeks  in  1878,  nine  years  after  they  had 
adopted  a  written  constitution  for  the 
government  of  their  people.  Previous  to 
its  erection  the  capitol  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion was  a  large  log  house  which  stood 
on  a  site  just  south  of  the  present  coun- 
cil-house. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  council-house 
all  the  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative 
acts  of  a  nation  which  owned  5,000,000 
acres  of  rich  land,  and  whose  people 
numbered  thousands,  were  performed  from 
1878  until  1906,  when  the  last 'meeting  of 
the  Creek  Council'  was  held.  The  proc- 
lamation of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
which  admitted  Oklahoma  to  the  sister- 
hood of  States  in  the  Union  put  an  end 
to  the  tribal  government  of  the  Creeks. 

Since  1906  the  government  of  the 
Creeks  has  been  carried  on  by  the  State 
and   nation,   altho   the   tribe   still   has   a 


chief  and  the  tribesmen  are  still  called 
together  at  intervals  to  discuss  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  tribe. 

All  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Creek  nation  took  place 
in  or  about  the  council  -  house.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Creek  Council  was 
held  in  the  buQding.  The  council  con- 
sisted of  an  upper  and  lower  house, 
called  the  House  of  Kings  and  the  House 
of  Warriors.  The  nation  was  divided 
into  forty-eight  clans,  and  each  clan  had 
one  representative  in  the  House  of  Kings 
and  two  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Warriors.  These  legislative  representa- 
tives were  elected  by  the  various  clans. 

The  chief  of  the  tribe  was  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  council.  The  second  chief 
held  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
Vice  -  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  were  other  tribal  officials,  such 
as  judges,  an  auditor,  and  a  treasurer. 
The  chief  was  elected  by  the  people  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  During  the  time 
that  the  council  -  house  served  as  the 
capitol  of  the  nation  but  seven  men  were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  chief.  The  last 
was  Moty  Tiger.  The  present  chief  of 
the  Creeks  is  Capt.  G.  W.  Grayson,  of 
Eufaula,  who  was  appointed  two  years 
ago  by  President  Wilson  to  succeed  Chief 
Moty  Tiger. 

American  history  contains  the  record 
of  only  two  impeachment  proceedings 
brought  to  depose  a  high  executive  official, 
and  the  case  of  Chief  Lochus  Harjo  is 
one  of  them.  He  was  tried  before  the 
House  of  Kings,  and  dismissed.  The 
writer  continues: 

His  impeachment  was  the  first  act  of 
the  council  which  assembled  at  the  call 
of  Chief  Harjo,  just  after  he  had  been 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Ward 
Couchman,  who  was  elected  as  second 
chief  at  the  time  Harjo  was  elected  chief, 
succeeded  {othe  title  of  chief  of  Creeks. 

The  impeachment  of  Chief  Harjo  was 
the  result  of  a  bitter  political  feud  be- 
tween two  factions  of  the  Creeks,  known 
as  the  North  Creeks  and  the  South  Creeks. 
The  North  Creeks  stood  by  the  Union 
in  the  Civil  War  and  the  South  Creeks 
favored  the  Confederacy.  When  peace 
finally  came,  two  political  parties  sprang 
up  in  the  nation,  very  similar  in  make-up 
and  ambitions  to  the  Repiiblican  and 
Democratic  parties  of  the  Union. 

Harjo  was  a  North  Creek  and  Couch- 
man  a  South  Creek.  When  the  chief- 
tain elections  of  1883  came  up,  the  two 
united  in  a  campaign  and  were  elected 
chief  and  second  chief,  respectively.  The 
South  Creeks,  however,  had  a  majority  in 
the  council,  and  as  soon  as  that  body 
was  called  to  meet.  Chief  Harjo  was 
impeached,  on  what  are  alleged  to  be 
trumped-up  charges,  and  Couchman,  the 
South  Creek,  was  made  chief  of  the 
nation.  Harjo  died  of  a  broken  heart 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  dismissal. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation  during 
the  time  that  the  council-house  served 
as  the  capitol  were  as  follows:  Sam 
Checote,  who  was  chief  for  twenty-three 
years  and  who  died  in  Sei)tember,  1883; 
Lochus  Harjo,  Ward  Couchman,  J.  M. 
Perryman,  Legis  C.  Perryman,  cousin  of 
J.  M.  Perryman,  Isparechie,  General  Pleas- 
ant Porter,  and  Chief  Moty  Tiger. 

Chief  Checote  was  a  great  leader,  a 
poUtician,  a  student,  and  a  preacher  in 
the  Methodist  missions  within  the  na- 
tion. J.  M.  Perryman  served  one  term  as 
chief    and   L.   C.   Perryman    two   terms. 


It  was  during  the  last  administration  of 
the  latter  Perryman  that  the  nation  showed 
the  first  sign  of  crumbling,  and  it  was 
not  many  years  thereafter  that  the 
Government  took  over  and  allotted  the 
lands  of  the  nation  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  tribe  and  assumed  the 
charge  of  the  business  and  governmental 
affairs  of  the  Creeks. 

During  the  last  administration  of  Chief 
Legis  Perrjanan  the  national  warrants, 
issued  as  currency  by  the  Creeks,  began 
to  decline  in  value,  and  finallj^  reached 
such  low  levels  that  they  could  be  bought 
for  one-half  of  par,  and  sometimes  were 
refused  as  payment  for  claims  against 
the  Creeks. 

Tribal  affairs  became  so  involved  that 
the  tribesmen  arose  in  revolt  and  ar- 
rested Chief  Perryman  and  his  treasurer, 
Sam  Grayson,  in  the  latter  part  of  1893. 
The  two  high  officials  of  the  nation  were 
brought  to  Okmulgee  under  guard  and 
3,000  braves  gathered  here  and  threat- 
ened the  lives  of  their  leaders.  Efforts 
to  quell  the  uprising  were  fruitless  for 
several  days,  until  David  Anderson,  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  that  the  nation 
ever  produced,  came  to  Okmulgee  and 
spoke  to  the  assembled  Indians. 

The  address  of  Anderson  on  that  oc- 
casion is  declared  by  those  who  heard  it 
to  have  been  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy 
and  oratory.  It  was  delivered  from  a 
platform  in  front  of  a  door  on  the  second 
fioor  of  the  council-house  on  the  north 
side.  The  space  in  front  was  jammed 
with  Creeks  as  far  as  the  voice  of  the 
orator  carried. 

The  tenor  of  Anderson's  plea  to  the 
Creeks  was  that  if  they  would  be  patient 
and  commit  no  criminal  or  unlawful 
acts  their  wrongs  would  be  righted  by 
the  Great  White  Father  at  Washington. 
The  speaker  counseled  his  people  to  re- 
lease their  chieftains  and  go  back  to  their 
homes.  His  advice  was  followed  and  the 
threatened  revolt  was  quelled. 

A  short  time  afterward  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Da\dd  Francis  sent  an  in- 
vestigator to  Okmulgee,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  a  shortage  of  $250,000  in  tribal 
funds  was  uncovered.  This  hastened  the 
talcing  over  of  the  tribal  affairs  by  the 
Government. 

Many  of  the  tribal  customs,  including 
executions  after  trial  according  to  the 
ancient  tribal  laAvs,  continued  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date.     To  quote: 

Trials  of  Creeks  accused  of  serious  of- 
fenses were  often  held  in  the  council-house, 
and  members  of  the  tribe  sentenced  to 
death  were  executed  in  the  council-house 
yard.  The  tree  under  which  these  execu- 
tions were  held  still  stands,  and  is  known 
as  e.xecution-tree.  About  a  dozen  Creeks 
were  executed  by  shooting  under  this  tree. 
The  executions  were  public  and  great 
crowds  gathered  to  see  justice  meted  out 
in  front ,  of  the  council-house.  The  last 
man  to  be  executed  was  Timmy  Jack,  a 
member  of  the  Euchee  clan,  who  was  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  an  Indian  named 
Jim  Brown.  Jack  was  shot  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  crowd.  Several  present 
residents  of  Okmulgee  witnessed  the 
shooting. 

From  the  time  that  Oklahoma  became  a 
State  until  June,  1918,  the  council-house 
was  leased  by  Okmulgee  County  and  was 
used  as  a  court-house.  Since  June  until  the 
present  time  the  council-house  has  been 
used  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Okmulgee 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Creek  Indians  came  from  Alabama 
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lo  Indian  Territory  in  18.32  and  1S33,  mi- 
fH'aling  here  in  great  numbers  after  they 
made  a  treaty  ceding  their  lands  in  Ala- 
bama to  the  United  States.  They  were 
given  five  million  acres  of  land  here  and 
a  bonus  of  money  iu  return  for  their  Ala- 
bama lands. 

Manj^  years  ago  the  Creeks  sold  about 
one-fifth  of  their  domain  to  Oklahonui 
Territory  for  thirty  cents  an  acre,  receiving 
therefor' S2,22S,o6o.  The  lands  they  re- 
tained have  since  proved  to  l)e  the  ricli- 
est  oil-lands  in  the  woi-ld,  but  most  of 
the  vast  wealth  from  the  oil-lands  found 
its  way  to  other  hands  than  those  of  the 
Creeks. 

When  the  supplementary  treaty  was 
made  between  the  Dawes  Commission 
and  the  Creeks  in  1902,  Chief  Pleasant 
Porter,  foreseeing  that  a  great  State  was 
to  be  formed  within  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  that  the  Creeks  as  a  nation  would 
soon  cease  to  exist,  attempted  to  have 
a  clause  put  into  the  tr(>aty  that  the 
council-house  should  he  donated  to  the 
State,  county,  or  city  which  should  be 
built  up  about  the  Creek  capitol.  Other 
leaders  of  the  tribe  objected  to  the  plan 
of  Porter  to  donate  the  capitol  building, 
and  a  clause  was  put  in  the  treaty  Avhich 
provides  that  the  State,  county,  or  city 
shall  have  the  first  opportunity  to  buy 
the  council-house  at  its  assessed  value. 
The  State  and  county  have  waived  their 
rights,  and  the  city  will  now  become  the 
owner  of  the  property. 

The  affairs  of  the  Creek  tribe  have 
been  under  government  control  since 
1898,  when  the  lands  owned  l)y  the  tribe 
were  allotted  to  individual  members. 
Every  member  of  the  tribe  was  allotted 
160  acres.  Many  of  the  allottees  have 
disposed  of  their  allotments  since. 


THIRTY-FIVE  LITTLE  QUESTIONS  FOR 
THE  AVIATOR 


WITH  aerial  mail  service  in  actual 
operation  and  Federal  orders  in 
existence  forbidding  the  shooting  of  wild 
foul  from  airplan(\s,  the  necessity  for  reg- 
ulation of  the  air  in  the  interest  of  both 
the  flier  and  those  who  remain  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  becomes  every  day  more 
pressing.  The  airplane,  observes  a  writer 
in  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  is 
about  to  bring  in  a  new  and  elaborate  set 
of  traffic  laws  and  police  regulations. 
For  instance,  it  may  be  asked,  what  rights 
has  the  owner  of  a  liouse  against  an 
aviator  flying  over  him?  Again,  "if  a 
chauffeur  can  ))e  arrested  and  fined  for 
driving  his  nois.\-  car  past  Aour  bedroom 
windows  with  his  muffler  open,  why 
should  an  aviator  not  be  forbidden  to  fly 
over  your  roof  with  the  .sleej)-waking  rattle 
and  bang  of  his  engine  running  witliout  a 
muffler?"  And  still  again,  suppose  an 
avniator  "drops  a  monkey-wrench  from  five 
thousand  feet  in  the  air  and  cracks  your 
child's  skull — how  are  you  to  identify 
(lu*  owner  of  the  plane  or  prove  tliat  the 
monkey-wrench  was  dropt  l)y  him?"  An 
Inter-Allied  Air  Commission  is  working 
on  a\iation,  problems  in  Paris  and  will 
institute  a  system  of  marks  for  aviators, 
a  m(>teorological  service,  and  a  system  of 
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terested  in  a\iation  have  suggested  a  num- 
ber of  questions  that  must  be  settled  by 
some  authority  and  settled  before  very 
long.  The  wTiter  in  the  Little  Rock  daily 
calls  attention  to  thirt3'-five  of  these  in- 
teresting new  problems: 

1.  How  shall  we  fix  the  limit  to  be  jjlaced 
on  a  landholder's  ownership  of  the  air 
abov^e  his  land? 

2.  Should  not  a  property-owner  have 
the  protection  of  the  law  against  the  noise- 
nuisance  of  air-machines? 

A.  How  can  a  man's  legal  privacy  be 
])rotected  against  the  prying  eyes  of  air- 
machine  passengers? 

4.  If  the  old  rule  is  maintained  and 
indi\nduals  and  corporations  own  the 
air  aboA'c  their  property  and  claim  pro- 
tection against  trespass,  should  they  be 
taxed  for  the  air  as  they  are  for  the  land, 
and  how  much? 

5.  If  several  machines  are  flying  at 
the  same  time  over  a  man's  land,  and 
one  of  them  dro])s  a  monkey-wrench  or 
other  object  and  injures  him  or  one  of  his 
family  or  his  property,  how  is  he  going 
to  place  the  responsibility? 

6.  Can  we  regulate  the  use  of  tele- 
scopes and  ])hotographic  apparatus  by 
aviators  fl>'ing  over  priA-ate  i)roperty? 
The  powerful  photographic  instruments 
now  used  by  aviators  give  a  clear  view  of 
intimate  personal  affairs  that  are  happen- 
ing on  the  earth  miles  below. ' 

7.  When  a  machine  is  flying  high,  how 
is  a  landowner  ahvays  to  determine 
exactly  and  to  a  legal  definiteness  Avhether 
or  not  it  is  over  his  property  and  thus 
guilty  of  trespass? 

8.  The  State  can  tax  the  land  and  take 
it  for  public  use  under  certain  conditions 
from  priA'ate  owners  by  payments  of  a 
reasonable  sum.  Can  the  State  do  the 
same  Avith  the  air? 

9.  Assuming  that  the  use  of  the  air  by 
airplanes  constitutes  trespass  against 
owners  of  property  lying  beneath,  what 
Avould  prevent  unscrupulous  capitalists 
from  buying  a  circle  of  land  about  every 
gi-eat  city,  thus  isolating  it  and  preventing 
air-machines  from  entering  the  city  at 
all? 

10.  If  a  man  OAvns  a  very  narroAV  strip 
of  land  it  is  not  considered  trespass  if  a 
neighl>or  jumps  over  it.  How  much  more 
a  trespass  is  it  if  a  machine  flies  OAer  a 
proportionately  wide  strip? 

11.  If  an  aA'iator  is  flying  Avith  tlie 
wind,  can  he  claim  that  he  is  in  the  same 
air  that  he  was  in  Avhen  he  started  on  his 
trij)? 

12.  It  is  admitted  that  railroads  operat- 
ing under  franchises  from  the  State  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  public,  but  public 
interest  justifies  this.  Can  not  the  State 
give  air-ships  a  similar  right  to  naAngate? 

1.3.  Shall  hunting  and  shooting  from 
airi>lanes  of  shore  birds  and  animals  that 
roam  in  the  open  be  forbidden? 

14.  What  proA'isions  against  criines  can 
be  made  in  the  inatter  of  aerial  na\  igation? 
In  times  of  industrial  or  social  disturbances. 
Avhen  it  is  necessary  to  keep  Avatchful 
guard  over  such  places  as  reserAoirs, 
railway  bridges,  arsenals,  and  the  like, 
could  not  a  member  of  the  trouble-making 
element  droj)  poison  or  djmamite  from  a 
])]ane  overhead  and  thus  elude  the  guard? 

1.'").  If  a  man  has  a  grudge  against 
another,  Avhat  is  to  prevent  his  making 
a  night  flight  and  dropping  dynamite  on 
his  (enemy's  property,  .demolishing  it,  and 
l>robably  killing  the  occupants? 

16.  What  rules  and  regulations  can  be 
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signals  aaiU  l)e  neces.sary?  If  certain  air 
"highAvays"  are  not  designated  and  fol- 
lowed, AA'ho  is  to  prevent  collisions  in 
midair  Avhen  planes  become  numerous? 

17.  What  system  of  examination  and 
licensing  of  pilots  could  be  rigid  enough  to 
preAent  danger  to  ]>erson  and  property 
due  to  accidents  resulting  from  the  over- 
confidence  and  carelessness  of  pilots? 

18.  What  system  of  aerial  policing  could 
be  deA^sed  for  the  apprehension  of  law- 
breakers in  the  air?  Will  aerial  traffic 
stations  be  installed  for  the  prcAcntion 
of  speeding  and  joy-riding?  Would  it  be 
possible  to  contriA-e  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  the  auto-trap?  Hoav  can  license 
numliers  be  shoAvn  large  enough  to  be 
practical? 

19.  If  the  air  police  are  inadequate 
or  helpless  to  apprehend  trespassers  or 
marauders,  shall  landoAvners  be  alloAved  to 
ha\'e  the  protection  of  a  cannon  or  machine 
gun,  and  thus  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  as  is  the  practise  on  land? 

20.  If  an  aviator  is  flj'ing  high  and 
commits  a  crime,  hoAv  can  we  decide  what 
county  or  State  has  jurisdiction  over  him? 

21.  If  a  man  sees  a  machine  in  the  air 
and  is  certain  it  is  OA'er  his  land,  how  can 
he  haA'e  the  pilot  arrested? 

22.  Probabh^  property-OAvners  in  New 
York  and  other  large,  congested  cities 
Avoidd  not  consider  themseh'es  trespassed 
upon  by  aircraft,  inasmuch  as  all  that  the 
pilots  and  ])asscngers  could  see  as  the 
machine  passed  OA'er  the  city  would  be 
chimnej's,  chiu'ch  steeples,  and  roofs  with 
AA^ashing  hanging  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
farmers,  mercantile  establishments  Avith 
part  of  their  plant  in  the  open,  stock  farms, 
and  such  Avould  consider  it  trespass.  Where 
is  the  line  to  be  draAvn? 

23.  A  ship  in  distress  at  sea  can,  if 
necessary,  discard  any  or  all  of  its  cargo, 
and  only  the  fish  are  affected,  but  what 
would  the  result  be  if  a  cargo-carrying 
ship  of  the  air  Avere  in  similar  predicament? 

24.  If  airplanes  and  dirigibles  are  to 
be  alloAA^ed  free  and  unregulated  passage 
through  the  air,  what  is  to  hinder  the 
owners  of  apartment  blocks  and  houses 
near  ball-grounds,  race-tracks,  etc.,  from 
alloAving  capacious  captiA^e  balloons  to  be 
hitched  to  their  buildings  while  the  occu- 
pants Avatch  the  sport? 

25.  What  proA'ision  can  be  made  for  the 
protection  of  lumber-yards,  munition- 
factories,  and  the  like  against  fire  due  to 
neglect  or  design  on  the  part  of  air  pilots? 
In  taking  preventiA^e  measures  against 
fire  or  explosion  Avould  it  be  necessary  to 
place  "Keep  Off"  signs  in  clear  view  of 
approaching  planes? 

26.  What  right  has  the  aAnator  to  throw 
garliage   and   A\aste   matter   OAerlioard? 

27.  How  shall  Ave  insin-e  the  general 
safety  of  the  aviating  public  Avhen  air- 
planes are  as  common  as  automobiles? 
The  only  feasible  Avay  appears  to  be  to 
lay  out  air  routes,  requiring  aviators  to 
fly  between  certain  jioints  and  lo  pass  on 
one  side  of  certain  established  marks. 

28.  Such  offenses  as  kidnai>ing  and 
the  abduction  of  Avomen  Avill,  it  is  feared, 
be  greatlj^  facilitated  by  the  preA'alence  of 
airi>lanes.  Will  it  not  be  necessary  to 
]>7-oAdde  a  special  and  numerous  police 
force  Avith  SA^nft  machines  to  preA'ent  such 
moral  offenses? 

29.  Will  it  not  be  found  advisable  to 
use  aerial  buoys — that  is,  captiA-e  balloons 
— to  mark  the  course  for  airplanes  iu 
croAvded  regions? 

30.  Shall  there  be  a  speed  limit  in 
aA'iation? 

5?1       TTow     Ijircj-o     n      i^fi1i('i>     fniT-e     will      b/1 
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What  Lysol  does  in 
our  shaving  cream 


Before  we  say  what  Lysol  does  in  a  shaving  cream,  let  us  remind 
you  what  Lysol  is.  Lysol  is  that  very  efficient  disinfectant  that  is 
used  in  hospitals.  The  few  drops  of  dark  red  liquid  which  the  doctor 
puts  in  the  water  when  he  cleanses  his  hands  or  instruments,  is  Lysol. 
It  is  a  solution  of  Lysol  that  factory  owners  employ  to  keep  their 
places  sanitary.  It  is  used  as  household  disinfectant  in  thousands 
of  households,  and  there  may  be  a  bottle  in  your  medicine-cabinet 
this  minute.     Ask  your  wife, 

Lysol  in  a  shaving  cream  makes  the  lather,  which  you  rub  into 
your  face  with  your  fingers,  completely  antiseptic.  It  prevents 
infection  from  chance  cuts.  It  kills  any  germs  that  may  lurk  on 
face,  hands,  strop,  brush,  razor,  towel  or  any  other  part  of  a 
shaving  or  traveling  kit. 


Antiseptic 
Shaving  Cream 


Only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
Lysol  is  necessary  in  Lysol  Shaving 
Cream.  There  is  no  other  shaving 
cream  like  it.  It  helps  give  a  wonder- 
fully pleasant  shave  and  makes  infec- 
tion practically  impossible.  If  you 
believe  in  germs  you  will  believe  in 
Lysol  Shaving  Cream  and  the  other 
Lysol  products. 

During  the  influenza  epidemic  in 
the  fall  of  1918,  the  value  of  Lysol 
and  the  Lysol  products  was  demon- 


strated time  and  again.  If  there  is 
someone  sick  in  your  house,  you 
have  no  idea  what  a  true  sense  of 
security  the  use  of  Lysol  Disinfect- 
ant and  the  Lysol  Soap  can  give. 

Sold  by  Druggists 
Everywhere 

All  druggists  know  and  sell  Lysol, 
and  most  of  them  sell  the  other 
Lysol  products.  If  your  druggist  is 
out  of  stock,  he  will   gladly  order. 


Lysol  Disinfectant 

In  bottlet,2Sc,  SOc.and  $1.00 

A  25c  bottle  added  to 
five  gallons  of  water  makes 
five  gallons  of  powerful  dis- 
infectant. 


Lysol  Shaving  Cream 

In  tubes,  25c 

Not  just  another  shaving 
cream,  but  one  unlike  any 
other  because  of  its  anti- 
septic quality. 


Lysol  Toilet  Soap 

25c  a  cake 

Does  all  that  a  good 
soap  should  do,  and  in  ad- 
dition is  antiseptic  and 
healing. 


Samples  of  Lysol  Shaving  Cream  and  Lysol  Soap  are  free 

A  sample  of  Lysol  Shaving  Cream  will  be  sent  free  on  a  post- 
card request.  We  believe  that  you  will  be  as  delighted  with  its 
value  as  a  shaving  cream  as  you  will  be  with  its  assured  anti- 
septic quality.  Sample  of  Lysol  Toilet  Soap  will  also  be  included. 


Makers  of  P&beco  Tooth  Paste 


price,  25c  a  fubo 


Lysol  Disinfectant 

Three  sizes:  25c,  50c,  $1.00 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

120  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send   me  FREE  SAMPLES  of  LYSOL 
SHAVING  CREAM  and  LYSOL  TOILET  SOAP. 


Name. 


Town. 


State . 
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THE  progress  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  has  followed 
the  spread  of  machinery  around 
the  globe. 

Machinery  frees  men's  bodies 
from  irksome  tasks.  Their  minds 
then  turn  to  larger  thoughts  and 
larger  usefulness.  Producing 
power  expands.  Life  itself  grows 
more  abundant. 


But  machinery  cannot 
make  its  way  without  correct 
oils  and  efficient  lubrication 
service. 

To  enable  the  machinery 
of  the  world  to  develop  its 
highest  efficiency,  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  has  provided 
both  the  correct  oils  and  the 
scientific  service. 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


SpccialisU  in  the  mavufactur*  of  high-grade 

InbricantB  for  tvery  rlaatt  of  inachinrru. 

Obtainablr  fvcrywhrre  in  thr  ivorld 


NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 
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Today,  Vacuum  Oil  Company  branches  clot  the  earth. 
From  these  branches  men  familiar  with  scientific 
lubrication  serve  each  nation's  users  of  machinery.  Power 
engineers  the  world  over  have  come  to  look  to  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  for  advice.  At  all  ports  of 
importance,  stocks  of  Gargoyle  Lubricants  are  held  ready 
for  every  lubricating  need. 

In  rendering  such  service,  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
has  become  a  servant  to  the  peoples  of  the  globe.  As 
conditions  demand,  this  service  will  be  extended.  As 
new  lubricating  needs  arise,  they  will  be  met. 

TAe  ivork  must  go  on. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  NewYork,U.S.  A. 

Domestic    New  York      Philadelphia      Detroit       Minneapolis      Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Branches:  Boston  Pittsburgh         Chicago      Indianapolis      Des  Moines 


Lubricants 


Correct 

AUTOMOBILE  Lubrication 


Gt^^52^^ 


Mobiloils 

A  firade  fur  each  /y/>e  of  motor 

CJargoyle  Mohiloils  for  engine 
lubrication  are: 

Gargoyle  Mcbiloil  "A" 
Oargfoyle  Mobiloil  *'B'* 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

The  Chart  IjcIow  iiidii  alc-'thc  Knidc  rc(  oniinnndcfl 
by  lh('  Vucuuin  Oil  ('oiii|i;iny's  Kr):ir(l  of  I'".iiKiiiecrM. 
'rhc  rocoininciulatif-nM  <-<)vcr  all  iiiorh-ls  of  l>oth 
I)as>cnKC'r  and  coniiiicrcial  vi-hirlcs  iirilf^-*  oOktwikc 
noted.  If  your  car  is  not  li-icd  in  llii-  (laiiial  (liart, 
sind  for  l)ool<l<t  "Cornt  t  I,nl)ii<  ;uion"  whi<  h  MhH 
llif  corr('(  t  Kradcs  for  (lU  car^. 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Spfcialists  in  the  itfaniifacture  of  high-grade 

lubricants  for  every  class  of  inachinertj. 

Obtainable  ever\nrhcre  in  the  world 


NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 
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()','  IIk    Lilt  I  hi  y  Digest  for  April  5 

Inquired  for  natioual  and  international 
policing  of  the  air?    - 

32.  Should  not  an  aviator  l)e  required 
))y  law  fo  stop  and  give  assistance  to  an- 
other' aviator  having  engine  trouble  or 
any  other  serious  difficulty? 

33;  Aviators  who  run  machines  for  hire 
ought  to  he  regulated,  just  as  cab-drivers 
are,  but  with  more  strictness  because  of 
the  dangerous  possibilities  of  their  calling. 

34.  Shall  we  establish  an  international 
boar^  comiKJsed  of  aviators,  lawyers,  and 
scieaiists  to  regulate  air  na^^gatiou  over 
the  high  seas  and  between  nations? 

'S5.  Will  it  be  necessary  for  an  aAdator 
to  land  on  reaching  the  territory  of  a 
foreign 'country  for  a  customs  examination 
and  Qther  search? 


FINANCE    STILL  STANDS  AT  THE 
'.  FRONTIER  OF  BARBARISM 


SI^URS  upon  the  French  Government 
find  people,  iipon  French  motives  and 
the  French  state  of  mind,  have  roused 
Mr.  Bimeon  Stninsk^-,  who  for  two  months 
has  been  in  Paris  for  the  Xew  York  Evening 
Post;  to  voice  a  ^^gorous  plea  for  a  faii'er 
attitude  toward  "the  nation  that  bared  its 
l)reast  for  the  defense  of  huinanity,"  and, 
in  the  short  space  of  four  months,  can' 
hartly  have  become  "a  profiteer  and  a 
menace  to  peace."  Says  Mr.  Strunsk\'., 
as  a- result  of  his  observations  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Peace  Conference: 

I  find  French  motives  regarded  with 
suspicion;  the  J>6nch  Government  de- 
scril>ed  as  a  gang  of  "politicians"  utterly 
unrepresentative  of  the  people,  as  tho 
no  other  government  has  been  accused  of 
an  inclination  to  play  politics;  the  French 
censorship  held  up  to  horror  as  tho  no 
other  government  has  its  "Doras"  and  its 
l)ropagandas,  and  France  as  a  whole 
described  as  surrendering  itself  to  dreams 
of  vengeance,  while  every  other  government 
is  i)resumal>ly  thinking  only  of  justice  and 
the  world's  welfare. 

If  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  is 
going  on  in  tlie  mind  and  heart  of  Germany, 
it  is  fully  as  necessary  to  know  the  minds 
and  liearts  of  the  French  people.  France, 
confronted  by  tremendous  tasks,  must  not 
be  left  nervous,  fearful,  and  misunder- 
stood.   Says  ]Mr.  Strunsky  further: 

There  is  a  phrase  one  continually  en- 
counters in  talk  among  Americans  in  Paris 
which  in  the  present  writer  never  failed 
to  arouse  an  indignant  irritation.  France, 
you  were  continually  being  told,  is  suffer- 
ing from  shell-shock.  It  was  the  intona- 
tion that  hurt.  People  said  shell-shock, 
but  they  implied  that  the  fault  was  in  the 
sufferer;  that  France  was  malingering, 
that  her  fears  and  tremors  were  self- 
induced.  One  would  imagine  that  enough 
shells  have  fallen  on  French  soil  and  on 
French  hearts  in  the  course  of  more  than 
four  years  to  Avin  sympathy  and  under- 
standing for  even  the  most  aggravated 
case  of  nervous  collapse,  however  painful 
it  might  be  to  lis'e  neighbor  to  it.  But 
j'^rance,  tho  confessedly  nervous,  has  not 
gone  mad,  and  it  is  no  less  cruel  than  un- 
wise to  brush  aside  her  present  state  of 
mind  as  a  case  of  neurological  auto- 
intoxication. 

In  France  the  regret  is  frequently  exprest 
that  the  President  has  not  seen  fit  to  visit 
tlic  dc\;tstat<'d  region  between  the  Soninie 
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and  the  Lys.  The  present  writer  was 
himself  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure in\'olved  an  emotional  appeal  that 
was  not  altogether  legitimate.  It  was  as 
if  the  jury's  verdict  of  guilty  or  innocent 
were  to  be  shaped  by  an  exhibit  of  horrors. 
But  the  question  I  am  at  present  con- 
sidering is  not  one  of  passing  judgment 
on  Germany.  It  is  a  question  of  under- 
standing the  feelings  of  France  in  order 
that  we  may  build  a  securer  peace  on  real 
foundations.  And-  for  that  purpose  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  for  the  President, 
and,  better  stiU,  for  the  numerous  Amer- 
icans who  speak  so  lighth'  of  shell-shocked 
France,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  what  the 
war  has  meant  to  France.  It  would  then 
be  easier  to  understand  why  even  the  one 
chance  in  ten  thousand  of  such  a  scourge 
again  falling  upon  them  is  enough  to  bring 
down  panic  on  the  heart  of  the  French 
people.  ■ 

For  that  matter,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
traverse  withered  land  in  the  north  of 
France,  which  is  specifically^  described  as 
the  devastated  region.  1  spent  two  days 
on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
iNjgonne.  The  full  circle  of  oiir  route, 
tlirough  St.  Mihiel,  eastward  along  the 
southern  face  of  the  salient  to  Seicheprey, 
north  tlu-ough  Fresnes  and  Etain,  west 
through  Verdun  and  Montfaucon  and  the 
Argonne  Forest,  and  south  again,  ran 
through  <!  chain  of  dead  villages  and  towns 
and  a  blasted  landscape.  Sadder  even 
than  the  villaiges  that  were  now  only 
rubble-heaps  were  the  massacred  towns 
which  retained  just  enough  e^ddeuee  of  the 
life  that  had  fled.  As  much  as  any 
American  perhaps  who  has  not  seen  the 
war  face  to  face,  I  have  had  occasion  in 
the  last  four  and  a  half  years  to  visualize 
the  conflict,  but  no  amount  of  sympathetic 
imagination  could  reveal  what,  for  in- 
stance, the  sight  of  what  was  once  the  town 
of  Fresnes-en-Woevre  gave  n\e  the  glimpse 
of.  It  was  once  a  town;  it  is  now  a  few 
stark  walls  with  sightless  windows  and 
broken  door-arches  against  a  horizon  of 
Avater-soaked  flat  lands  ribbed  with  broad 
furrows  of  rusty  barbed  wii'e,  and  it  came 
straight  out  of  Dante. 

The  sight  of  Fresnes,  of  Etain,  of 
Richecourt,  which  is  only  a  flat  acre  of 
rubbish,  of  Haucourt,  Avhich  is  only  a  sign- 
post at  a  crossroads,  did  not  arouse  a 
desu'e  for  vengeance,  but  it  did  make 
indubitable  the  necessity  of  justice,  and 
justice  as  much  for  France  as  against 
Germany.  No  right-thinking  American 
ANoU  say  that  German  towns  should  be 
treated  as  the  French  cities  and  Adllages 
have  been  treated,  or  that  the  German 
people  shall  be  made  to  feel  in  kind  Avhat 
the  French  refugees  have  felt.  But  it 
should  also  be  impossible  henceforth  to 
speak  lightly  of  France  as  a  neurotic  Avoman 
giAdng  herself  up  to  the  delights  and 
l^rofits  of  hysteria. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  ex})ect  from  pecjple 
Avho  have  before  them  the  terrible  eft'ecits 
of  invasion  and  a  haunting  dread  of  the 
possibility  of  its  repetition  the  same  degree 
of  detachment  that  America,  "Avhich  has 
just  been  brushed  by  the  Avings  of  the  war,"' 
may  be  able  to  exercise.  ^Mr.  Strunsky 
concludes: 

In  this  plea  for  a  fairer  understanding  of 
France  there  is  no  intention  to  apologi//^ 
for  all  the  demands  that  the  French, 
officially  or  otherwise,  may  put  fortii  at  tho 
Peace  Conference.  No  doubt  France  has 
its  jingoes  and  its  A'engeance-brokers,  and 
it  is  America's  duty  to  profit  by  her  own 
licalthier   nerv<(s   to   keep    Entente   vindic- 


tiA'eness  from  running  amuck.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  backing  up  France  in  a  demand 
for  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  or  for 
indemnities  beyond  conscience  and  pos- 
sibiUty.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  guaranties  of  peace,  it  is  our- 
duty  to  try  to  understand  what  is  going 
on  in  the  heart  of  the  people  of  France. 

And  the  thing  is  not  hard  to  understand, 
because  everywhere  it  is  being  cried  aloud. 
France  is  afraid.  For  her  the  German 
peril  has  not  been  dispelled.  It  is  my 
belief  that  her  apprehensions  largely  are 
unjustified.  Yet  I  can  not  doubt  that 
they  are  very  real.  And  French  anxieties 
*are  made  more  acute  by  this  A'erj-  attitude 
of  oiirs,  this  apparent  inability  or  un- 
wdllingness  on  America's  part  to  under- 
stand the  basis  of  her  fears. 

What  Mr.  Strunsky  calls  "an  old  arith- 
metical fact,  which  the  issue  of  the  war  has 
not  changed,"  that  is,  the  biological  and 
social  fact  of  population  increased  by  birth- 
rate, is  a  menace  that  still  confronts  France. 
Thus,  he  tells  us: 

There  is  still  in  the  heart  of  Europe' a 
solid  block  of  anj^where  from  seven|;y  to 
eighty  million  Teutons  against  France's 
less  than  forty  millions,  eAen  if  we  include 
Alsace-Lorraine.  And  the  resj)eetive  birth- 
rates on  the  two  sides  of  the  Rhine  are 
such  that  if  war  should  come  at  the  end  of 
a  generation  France  Avill  face  an  enemy 
possibly  two  and  a  half  times  her  OAvn 
strength. 

Will  another  German  raid  come?  French- 
men say  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  Aveigh- 
ing  chances.  France  can  not  take  the 
slightest  chance  of  a  repetition  of  the 
horror  of  the  last  four  Aears  and  a  half. 
Frenchmen  say  that  their  national  life 
was  never  at  its  normal  since  1905,  when 
the  Kaiser  began  his  Moroccan  sallies, 
and  that  they  can  not  get  back  into  the 
normal  state  of  mind  for  the  rebuilding 
of  their  ruined  land  with  the  ancient 
incubus  on  their  soid.  It  is  beyond  human 
power.  They  are  not  conxinced  of  a 
German  change  of  heart.  And  ^even  if 
to-day  there  should  aj)peai'  unmistakable 
signs  of  repentance  for  the  crimes  of 
Kaiserism  there  is  no  guaranty  that  the 
penitential  mood  Avill  endure  as  Germanx 
emerges  from  under  the  j)all  of  defeat. 

France  must  stand  on  guard.  She  is 
not  perA^ersely  in  love  Avith  armaments 
and  their  financial  burdens,  nor  with  thi- 
old  disastrous  system  of  alliances.  But 
she  must  have  security.     So  we  read: 

All  that  Frenchmen  really  ask  is  whicli 
method  giACS  them  the  greater  security; 
and  until  the  L(^agu(»  of  Nations  has 
demonstrated  its  efficacy  they  feel  they 
can  not  take  a  chance.  England  has 
emphasized  her  own  "si)ecial"  position 
as  an  island  nation,  and  the  President  has 
recognized  the  claim.  France  feels,  and 
justly,  that  her  })osition  is  even  more 
"special"  than  England's. 

It  is  true  that  French  jjolicy  is  at 
present  directed  not  only  to  the  assuring 
of  her  own  defenses,  but  to  the  weakening 
of  Gennany.  On  the  out^  hand,  this  calls 
for  the  policy  of  upbuilding  as  strong  a 
Poland  as  possible,  a  strong  Czecho- 
slovakia, a  strong  Italy  in  tfie  Alj)s.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  desire  at  Paris 
to  see  Germany  fall  apart  into  the  old 
separatism  before  "71,  and  to  carry  the 
process,  of  diA'ision  even  further  to  th«i 
r(i)ar('(>lment  of  Prussia,  into  a  number  of 
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QNE   look    at  an  old  Republic 
Tire  will  reveal  one  of  the  reasons 
why  these  tires  do  last  longer. 

The  reason  is  the  extraordinary  totigh- 
ness  of  the  rubber,  due  to  its  treat- 
ment by  our  Prodium  process. 

One  evidence  of  longer  wear  is  the 
absence  of  the  cuts  and  chips  which 
are  bound  to  be  inflicted  in  rubber 
less  tough  and  strong. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Republic  Tires  wear 
down  as  evenly  as  a  scythe-blade 
under  the  stone,  and  with  somewhat 
the  same  slowness. 

The  big  Staggard  Studs  resist  the 
grinding,  rubbing  influence  of  the 
road  as  stubbornly  and  effectively  as 
they  resist  skidding  and  sideslip. 

Republic  Inner   Tubes,  both  Black-Line  Red  and 
Gray,  have  a  reputation  for  freedom  from  trouble 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


Originator  of  the  First   Effective  Rubber 
Non-Skid  Tire — Republic  Staggard  Tread 


Republic 

S-rAgGy^Rp 

fi/>r.  Sep.  /s-22-/9ca 
Tread 

Maximum.  Grip  with 
Minimum      Priction 


With  StA(3G^Rj)  stud^ 
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its  primiti\'e  elements.  As  regards  the 
first  policy,  the  erection  of  new  barrier 
states  around  Germany,  the  French  un- 
doubtedly have  the  sympathy  of  the  rest 
of  the  Entente.  On  the  internal  dis- 
memberment of  Germany  there  is  no  such 
unanimity;  and  for  that  matter,  French 
opinion  itself  must  l^e  con\  inced  at  heart 
of  the  ultimate  futility-  of  attempting  to 
parcel  out  the  German  population  block 
into  separate  and  possibh-  hostile  states. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  let  loose  the  principle  of 
self-determination  in  the  world,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  permanently'  checking 
the  process  toward  reintegration  which  is 
bound  to  bring  forth  a  xmited  German 
state  in  the  near  future. 

So  it  is  back  again  to  the  choice  betw^een 
the  old  alliances  and  the  League.  And 
more  than  this.  The  old  Russia  is  gone, 
and  while  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  may 
offer  something  of  a  substitute,  the  change 
on  the  whole  is  not  for  the  better.  Hence, 
unless  France  can  count  absolutely  on 
other  allies,  which  means,  of  course,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  she  finds 
her  present  position  in  spite  of  victory 
worse  than  before  the  war.  How  then  can 
she  bind  more  secureh'  to  herself  England 
and  America — as  allies  or  as  members  of 
the  covenant? 

In  the  event  of  another  attack,  which  to 
France  is  still  a  terrible  possibilitj^  what 
guaranty*  has  she  that,  in  the  future  emer- 
gency. Great  Britain  or  the  United  States 
will  be  disposed  to  come  speedily  to  her 
aid?  The  French  argue  that  the  German 
mentality  can  recognize  ordy  the  hardest 
facts.     Therefore, 

Gi^■en  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  America's 
policy  in  the  case  of  a  second  war,  and 
Germany  is  certain  to  make  the  leap. 
That  is  why  Frenchmen  have  told  me  that 
the  presence  of  an  American  Armj^  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men  in  Europe  is  a 
more  effective  guaranty  against  German 
aggression,  a  surer  sanction  for  the  ef- 
ficacy of  a  League  of  Nations,  than  the 
probability  of  thi'ee  million  American 
soldiers  coming  in  a  crisis;  three  millions, 
but  a  probability. 

But,  Mr.  Strunsky  repeats,  France  must 
be  appeased,  reassured,  made  confident 
in  the  interest  of  permanent  peace;  and 
he  concludes : 

France  is  nervous  and  France  may  be 
unreasonable  in  her  demands.  She  may 
be  actuated  by  an  imwise  policy  of  ven- 
geance. But  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
her  state  of  mind  is  anxiety  about  America's 
state  of  mind.  While  we  can  call  upon  the 
French  people  to  be  moderate,  we  must 
help  to  create  the  sense  of  security,  the 
lack  of  which  is  the  fertile  mother  of  panic 
and  possibly  injustice.  The  process  of 
national  restoration,  which  all  the  bellig- 
erent peoples  are  facing,  is  enormous  at 
best.  Frenchmen  say  that  for  them  the 
task  is  utterly  impossible  if  they  must  set 
about  the  rebuilding  of  their  ruined  cities, 
the  restoration  of  industries,  and  the  quick- 
ening of  the  pulse  of  the  national  life  with 
their  minds  and  hearts  still  fixt  in  ap- 
prehension across  the  Rhine.  Let  America 
come  whole-heartedly  for  a  real  league  of- 
fering to  France,  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
a  real  guaranty  of  peace,  and  France  will 
quiet  down  from  her  irritations,  and  wel- 
come, perhaps  more  than  any  one,  escape 
from  the  ancient  nightmare  of  arms  and 
alliances. 
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DEEDS  OF  CAPTAIN   RICKENBACKER, 
WHOSE  MIDDLE  NAME  IS  "\1CT0R" 


CAPT.  EDWARD  VICTOR  RICKEN- 
BACKER,  the  American  "ace  of 
aces"  in  aAaation,  winner  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross,  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  \dctor  in 
many  thrilling  combats  above  the  clouds, 
and,  before  he  took  to  wings,  famous  as  a 
dare-devil  automobile  racer,  confesses  that 
he  had  his  moments  of  trepidation,  just 
like  everj  bodj'  else,  when  he  first  started 
to  do  stunts  in  the  sky.  He  thus  begins 
his  own  story  in  United  States  Air  Service, 
the  official  publication  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Ail-  Service  Association: 

An  officer  who  had  the  job  of  giving 
preliminary  examinations  to  the  young 
men  who  wanted  to  fly  once  complained 
to  me  that  two  answers  to  his  well-meant 
questions  got  to  be  exasperatingly  common. 
The  first  was  to  the  effect  that  the  candi- 
date didn't  know  anything  about  aviation, 
but  had  always  dreamed  of  doing  it.  The 
second  came  when  he  was  asked  if  he 
knew  the  names  of  any  of  the  men  who  were 
piloting  fighting  airplanes  over  in  France. 
Usually,  according  to  this  olficer,  he  said 
"Eddie  Rickenbacker,"  and  stopt  there. 

The  examiner  was  sure  it  proved  that 
the  average  American  youth  read  the 
sporting  page  of  the  newspaper  more 
carefully  than  the  front  page.  A  racing 
automobile-driver's  name  caught  his  at- 
tention even  in  the  war-news,  and  stuck — - 
and  I  got  the  benefit.  If  it  had  been  a 
baseball-player  it  would  have  been  the 
same  way. 

I  mention  the  matter  here  because,  as 
it  happens,  when  I  started  in  I  was  like 
those  boys.  I  knew  nothing  about  avia- 
tion and  had  only  dreamed  about  it.  I  went 
over  to  France  as  a  chauffeur  after  trying 
to  get  up  a  flying  unit  which  the  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  be  interested  in  for 
reasons  that  I  now  see  were  entirely  good, 
tho  I  did  not  see  it  so  clearly  then.  Once 
over  there,  I  would  not  let  them  rest 
until  they  gave  me  a  Lieutenant's  com- 
mission and  sent  me  to  Tours  to  see  if  I 
could  learn  to  fly. 

I  learned  pretty  fast.  Long  practise  in 
driving  a  racing-ear  at  a  hundred  miles  an 
hour  or  so  gives  first-class  training  in 
control  and  judging  distances  at  high  speed 
and  helps  tremendously  in  getting  motor 
sense,  which  is  rather  the  feel  of  jour 
engine  than  the  sound  of  it,  a  thing  you 
get  through  your  bones  and  nerves  rather 
than  simply  your  ears. 

All  this  is  part  of  the  physical  equipment 
of  handling  an  airplane,  and  it  makes  a 
lot  of  difference  if  the  fellow  with  the 
stick  knows  how  to  make  a  turn  at  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour  or  to  allow  for 
passing  another  fellow  at  twice  that.  The 
proof  of  this  is  that  after  a  five  and  a  half 
hours'  duel  with  an  instructor  they  let  me 
solo.  But  because  I  was  a  good  mechanic 
and  knew  about  motors  they  sent  me  to 
Issoudun  to  be  engineer  officer.  Being 
engineer  ofiBcer,  I  never  had  any  regular 
advanced  flying  training  according  to  rule. 
But  I  took  up  a  ship  whenever  I  could 
and  learned  that  way. 

I  r(>member  when  I  thought  it  was 
time  to  try  a  vrille  or  tail-spin.  I  knew 
what  I  was  supposed  to  do.  I  knew  you 
put  the  stick  over  and  crossed  the  controls, 
but  I'd  never  seen  anybody  do  it.  I 
went  up  about  12,000  feet,  got  off  some 
distance  from   1h(>  field,  and    flow   around 


there  for  every  bit  of  thirty  minutts 
trying  to  get  up  my  nerve  to  try  the  trick, 
but  too  scared  to  begin. 

At  last  I  said  to  myself:  "What's  the 
matter  with  you?  You've  got  to  do  this," 
and  threw  the  stick.  She  went  into  the 
spin  all  right,  but  I  had  her  back  to  neuti-al 
after  just  one  whirl,  and  I  tell  j'^ou  I  was 
glad  when  she  righted.  Next  daj'  I  went 
out  and  it  took  twenty  minutes  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  try  again.  It  was  oidy  on 
the  third  day  that  I  w^ent  at  the  job 
with  any  confidence  and  let  her  do  a  real 
spin. 

That  is  still  more  or  less  the  way  I  feel 
about  doing  a  new  stunt,  after  all  the  fly- 
ing I  have  done  at  the  front  since.  When 
you  try  a  new  thing  you  are  never  quite 
certain  how  the  machine  will  behave,  and 
tho  you  may  have  confidence  in  your 
abiUty  to  get  out  of  anything  as  long  as 
you  have  the  altitude,  there  is  a  sort  of 
hesitation  both  in  the  machine  and  in  you. 
The  trouble  is  you  do  not  know  what  the 
strains  will  be  on  either. 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  away  from 
Issoudun.  The  men  who  had  to  stick 
over  on  this  side  as  flying  instructors 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  away  from  a 
field  when  they've  got  you  tied  down  to  a 
job  there.  Those  fellows  are  the  ones  that 
have  my  sympathy,  because  they  have 
done  the  work  and  missed  the  credit. 
They  have  stayed  home — and  not  really 
home,  either,  but  in  some  particularly  hot 
place  down  in  Texas,  most  likelj- — stayed 
there  and  made  aces  when  they  were  them- 
selves the  stuff  of  which  aces  are  made, 
and  but  for  the  luck  of  it  would  be,  a  lot 
of  them,  coming  back  here  now  with  as 
many  ribbons  and  decorations  and  Huns 
to  their  credit  as  any  one  of  us. 

Instead,  they  have  stuck  on  the  job  full 
of  dangers  and  responsibilities  with  little 
chance  of  promotion  and  none  of  fighting 
or  of  fame.  And  the  better  they  were  the 
more  certain  the^'  were  stuck,  because 
pilots  had  to  be  trained  in  a  hurry,  a  very 
large. number  of  pilots,  and  the  verj'^  best 
men  Avere  none  too  good  for  the  task  of 
training  them. 

I  was  not  an  instructor  over  there  at 
Issoudun.  But  even  an  engineer  officer  in 
France  could  not  afford  to  be  too  good.  I 
do  not  think  I  was.  Still,  when  I  asked 
to  go  to  the  front  the  C.  O.  said  I  could 
not  be  spared. 

So  I  conspired  a\  ith  the  medical  officer. 
He  does  not  know  it  yet,  but  I  did.  I 
got  myself  sent  to  the  hospital  for  two 
weeks  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  went 
to  the  C  O.  and  told  him  that  it  had 
been  proved  that  I  wasn't  indispensable — 
because  the  other  fellow  had  done  the  job 
better  than  I  had.  He  could  not  deny 
it,  and  he  let  me  go. 

In  this  way  he  found  his  chance  to  try 
his  luck  as  a  fighting  pilot.  And  Captain 
Rickenbacker  remarks  that  he  has  had  it 
extraordinarily;  moreover,  that  every  man 
Avho  has  been  flj-ing  at  the  front  for  anj' 
length  of  time  and  is  still  alive  has  had 
good  luck,  for,  he  continues: 

Fighting  in  the  air  is  not  a  sport.  It  is 
scientific  murder.  The  men  who  have 
learned  their  trade  go  at  it  that  way.  and  as 
long  as  they  do  go  at  it  that  way  they  have 
an  excellent  chance  to  accumulate  victories 
and  survive,  nevertheless. 

The  experienced  fighting  pilot  does  not 
take  unnecessary  risks.  His  business  is  to 
shoot  down  enemy  planes,  not  to  get  shot 
down.  His  trained  eye  and  hand  and 
judgment  are  as  much  a  part  of  his  arma- 
ment as  his  machine  gun,  and  a  fifty-fifty 
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Your  paint  problems  solved 


THESE  booklets  will  do 
it.  There  are  a  lucky 
fourteen,  concerning  14 
specific  problems.  Besides 
these  14  there  is  one  de- 
voted, in  general,  to  them  all. 
That  one  is  called  The 
Happy  Happening  —  A 
Tale  of  Inside  and  Out."  It 
tells  of  the  various  painting 
and  finishing  problems  which 
one  home  owner  had,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  twenty-two 
years. 

The  Happy  Happening 
part  came  when  he  found 
out  how  to  prevent  painting 
disappointments,  at  the 
same  time  securing  the  best 


results  with  the   least  cost. 

He  found  out  why  outside 
paint  cracks  and  peels,  and 
how  to  prevent  it.  He 
knows  and  tells  how  to 
paint  floors  so  they  will  stand 
wear  and  tear  and  won't 
chip  off.  He  has  the  solu- 
tion for  preventing  varnish 
cracking.  He  knows  why 
some  interior  white  paints 
and  enamels  turn  yellow  and 
how  best  to  overcome  it. 
He  has  found  a  white  shingle 
stain  that  is  white  as  white- 
wash, that  preserves  the 
shingles  and  prevents  their 
curling.  He  talks,  most  in- 
terestingly, of  all  these  things 

Sent  Free 


'Happy  Happening" 
Then    he    adds   a 


in  the 

book. 

dozen  or  so  common-sense 

things    about    painting    that 

most  folks  are  supposed  to 

know  but  don't. 

Throughout,  the  book  is 
freely  illustrated,  mostly  by 
photographs  of  his  own, 
every  one  of  which  tells  a 
tale  of  helpfulness.  It  is  one 
of  those  interestingly  inform- 
ative books  that  you  turn 
to  just  like  you  do  to  your 
old  school  books,  feeling 
sure  of  finding  exactly  what 
you  want.  In  brief,  it  is 
a  painting  counselor,  friend 
and  guide. 
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chance  is  the  worst  he  will  take,  or  should 
take,  except  where  the  show  is  of  the  kind 
that  either  for  offense  or  defense  justifies 
the  sacrifice  of  plane  and  pilot. 

It  is  not  the  old  hand  and  the  expert 
flier  and  air-fighter  who  gets  another  of 
the  same  sort.  Both  are  wise  and  shy 
birds.  You  will  see  a  couple  of  that  kind 
meet  now  and  then  over  the  hue,  and 
watch  them  circling  experimentally  around 
each  other.  The  next  thing  you  know,  each 
has  sized  up  his  antagonist  as  just  as  good 
or  better  than  himself,  and  both  have 
sheered  off  and  are  fl>"ing  away  to  look  for 
a  more  promising  Anctim.  What  each  is 
hunting  for  is  an  enemy  who  can  be  pounced 
on  suddenly'  unawares  and  a  getaway 
made  before  his  comrades  are  on  the 
Aietor's  tail. 

The  obA-iously  inexperienced  pilot  is  the 
game  the  scientific  air-fighter  goes  after, 
and  the  majority  of  Aictories  are  won  that 
way.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
novice  usually  who  gets  the  famous  ace 
by  doing  at  some  moment  the  unexpected 
thing.  He  rashly  attempts  or  blunders 
into  a  maneuver  which  is  dead  against  all 
the  sane  rules,  and  that  is  something 
against  which  the  master  of  the  game  has 
not  provided  and  is  not  forearmed. 

Sheer  foolhardiness  or  plain  clumsiness 
has  done  what  skill  and  experience  could 
not  do,  or  else  accident  does  it:  engine 
trouble,  a  jammed  machine  gun,  or  an 
oversight.  I  remember  an  incident  which 
might  easily  have  made  an  end  of  me. 

An  approved  method  of  attaclc  was  to 
dive  out  of  the  sun  at  the  rea.-  i.jst  Boche 
of  a  Hun  formation,  shoot  hi  ji  (^.own  if  you 
had  the  luck,  chandelle  or  spiral  upward, 
and  dive  again  at  the  next  tail-ender.  I 
tried  the  trick  once  and  got  as  far  as  the 
first  act  in  the  program,  but  I  had  shut 
off  my  pressure  and  forgot  about  it,  and 
when,  after  crashing  my  fii-st  Ilun,  I  tried 
to  regain  my  altitude,  the  Spud  refused 
to  ehmb.  I  had  to  go  into  a  roU  which  got 
my  graA-ity  feed  into  action,  but  by  that 
time  the  Boches  were  all  coming  at  me  in  a 
bunch  with  their  guns  spitting. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  dive 
•ft-ith  full  power,  which  in  the  case  of  a 
Spad  means  going  down  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and 
fortunately  we  were  pretty  high  up.  With 
half  a  dozen  Huns  after  me,  I  went  down 
eight  thousand  feet  that  way,  and  tho  I 
had  some  trouVjle  getting  her  out  of  the 
dive,  I  managed  it  and  got  away  in  spite 
of  the  fine  target  I  made. 

Flj-ing  is  one  of  the  safest  jobs  in  the 
Army  as  long  as  you  don't  drop  out.  If 
you  do  drop  out,  you  are  a  dead  man,  and 
dropping  out  means,  usually,  that  you  have 
made  a  mistake  or  let  go  of  your  grip. 

Regarding  the  relative  fighting  qualities 
and  policies  of  the  airmen  of  different 
nationalities,  Captain  Riekenbacker  says: 

There  have  been  stories  about  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  American  fliers,  and  no 
doubt  they  went  for  the  Hun  wherever 
they  could  get  at  him,  and  some  took  very 
long  chances,  but  on  the  front,  as  I  saw  it, 
the  American  aviators  in  this  regard  came 
y)etween  the  French  and  the  British.  The 
French  were  inclined  to  ])e  cautious  as  a 
settled  military  policy  of  getting  the  Ix'st 
results  with  the  least  expenditure  of  valu- 
able lives  and  costly  planes.  The  British 
were  foolhardy  as  a  matter  of  principle 
and  morale,  l)ecause  they  found  that  they 
got  the  y^est  results  with  their  people  in 
that  way. 

Compared  with  the  French,  playing  their 
own  gamt!    in   the   way    they   had   settled 


down  to  it  toward  the  end  of  the  war, 
our  men  seemed  reckless.  Compared  with 
the  British,  they  seemed  cautious.  But, 
of  course,  the  three  systems  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  courage  of  the  three  nations 
or  of  indi\idual  Frenchmen,  Enghshmen, 
or  Americans.  The  French  and  English 
had  each  worked  out  a  method  of  scientific 
nuirder  that  did  the  job.  We  were  work- 
ing out  ours  ■vrith  the  experience  of  both 
to  help  us  and  the  methods  of  both  to 
choose  from.  The  result  was,  generallj-, 
a  sort  of  compromise. 

Right  here  1  may  mention  as  a  matter 
of  interest  that  in  point  of  maturity  for 
this  work  the  Englishman  of  eighteen  is 
about  even  with  the  American  of  twentj-- 
two.  Our  men  are  generally  at  their  best 
as  fliers  V)et\\t>en  the  ages  of  twentj'-two 
and  twenty-six;  the  EngUsh  are  best 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-two.  I  have 
been  asked  why,  and  I  think  it  is  due  to 
differences  in  early  education  in  the  two 
countries  rather  than  to  anything  directly 
connected  with  the  British  and  American 
pi'actise  of  training  fhers. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  stories 
of  recklessness  on  the  part  of  our  aA-iators, 
there  were  men  Uke  Frank  Luke,  whose 
record  is  one  of  the  brightest  glories  of  our 
Air  Service  and  who  gave  his  all,  his  life, 
to  the  cause.  Luke's  eighteen  Huns  in- 
cluded eleven  balloons,  and  to  get  a 
balloon  aou  liave  to  go  through  the  anti- 
aircraft and  machine-gun  barrage  and  the 
flaming  onions  they  send  up  to  protect  it. 
Getting  a  balloon  is  so  much  more  difficult 
than  getting  a  plane,  in  fact,  that  the 
Germans  credit  a  pilot  with  two  Aictories 
for  every  balloon  brought  down. 

Luke  from  the  l)eginning  was  a  vnld  man 
in  the  air.  He  would  take  off  and  playfuUy 
do  a  series  of  loops  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  the  ground.  That  sort  of  thing  was 
strictl.y  forbidden  in  my  own  squadron. 
Men  and  planes  are  too  valuable  and  too 
difficult  to  replace  at  the  front  to  be  risked 
unless  there  is  a  real  reason  for  the  risk. 

But  after  a  run  of  hard  luck  such  as 
came  along  sometimes — when  we  had  lost 
a  lot  of  men  and  the  spirits  of  the  others 
were  beginning  to  show  the  strain — I  used 
to  go  out  myself  and  do  aU  sorts  of  stunts 
right  out  in  front  of  them.  It  had  a 
surprizing  moral  effect.  The  men  said: 
"  Anj^way,  they  haven't  got  Riekenbacker's 
goat."  On  the  next  sortie  they  went  up 
full  of  pep  and  snap  and  ready  to  go  any- 
where and  do  anything. 

My  own  squadron,  the  94th  (Hat-in- 
the-Ring),  had  a  fine  record.  We  were 
the  first  American  squadron  in  the  game; 
we  had  the  first  ace  and  the  highest 
record  of  air  Adctories  of  any  American 
squadron  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and,  finally, 
we  had  a  chance  to  go  into  Germany  at  the 
head  of  the  American  Army,  which  was  a 
magnificent  climax  to  the  unit's  active 
career  and  an  experience  not  to  be  for- 
gotten bj^  any  of  lis— flying  over  those 
cities  and  castles  and  vineyards  along  the 
Rhine  that  we  had  been  thinking  of  as  the 
distant  goal  of  all  the  fighting  that  went 
before. 

In  spite  of  aU  the  dangers  he  has  ex- 
perienced and  all  the  disasters  he  has  seen, 
aviation  has  not  lost  its  fascination  for 
this  prize  flier  of  our  new  brood  of  eagles; 
for  he  says,  in  conclusion: 

Some  of  the  men  who  have  been  fljnng 
over  there  in  France  came  back  sajnng  thej' 
are  fed  up  and  have  had  enough  of  the  air. 
But  I  do  not  think  I  am  one  of  them.  The 
sky  means  .something  to  me  it  never  meant 
before.     When  I  look  up  and  see  the  sun 


shining  on  the  patch  of  white  clouds  up 
in  the  blue,  I  begin  to  think  how  it  would 
feel  to  be  up  somewhere  above  it  winging 
suiftly  through  the  clear  air,  watching 
the  earth  below,  and  the  men  on  it,  no 
bigger  than  ants. 

I  rarely  go  to  church  except  with  my 
mother  when  I  am  at  home,  to  show  that 
a  plain  Ohio  raising  has  not  been  wasted 
on  her  boy;  but  there  is  something 
spiritual — I  don't  know  what  else  to  call 
it — in  the  feeling  you  get  up  there.  At 
least  it  seems  so  to  me,  tho  somebody  sug- 
gested that  it  was  just — in  a  much  magni- 
fied form — the  feeling  of  superiority,  or 
exaltation,  or  whatever  it  is,  of  the  man  on 
horseback  or  in  a  swift  automobile  as  he 
looks  down  as  he  sweeps  past  upon  the 
man  on  foot. 

At  aU  events,  I  expect  to  keep  on  flying, 
and  I  expect  a  part  of  the  future  of  flying 
to  lie  in  the  scope  it  gives  to  the  initiative 
of  the  American  l)oy  in  the  sort  of  thing 
that  hunting  used  to  mean  to  him  in  the 
days  when  there  was  hunting  close  at  hand 
for  almost  every  boy,  and  that  sport  in 
many  forms  stiU  means  to  him  and  always 
will  mean  to  him. 

Whatever  happens  or  does  not  happen 
in  the  way  of  the  commercial  expansion  of 
a\iation,  flying  will  always  have  the  sport- 
ing element,  and  mUitarj^  a\-iation,  which, 
through  the  fortune  of  war,  is  so  much  in 
advance  of  other  forms  of  flying,  must  be 
kept  ahve  and  strong  as  the  backbone  of. 
the  others. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  future  of  avia- 
tion in  this  countrj'  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  have  been  trained  to  fly  in  the 
Army,  who  have  mastered  the  art  either 
on  fields  on  this  side  or  at  the  front,  not 
without  paying  a  heaAT  price  for  it  in  the 
lives  of  comrades  just  as  good  but  not  so 
lucky  as  themselves. 


TESTING  THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE 
CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR 


WHETHER  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector to  military  serAice  reall\' 
had  a  conscience,  or  whether  he  was  merely 
an  objector,  was  a  i>roblem  that  con- 
fronted the  Government  in  the  cases  of 
3,339  individuals  drafted  into  the  Army 
since  June,  1917.  It  was  quite  dear  that 
the  objector  might  be  a  man  of  excei)tional 
courage  and  strong  principles,  who,  be- 
cause of  ethical  or  religious  conviction,  was 
willing  to  endure  anything  rather  than  to 
engage  in  war;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
might  be  a  selfish  slacker,  using  religion  as 
a  cloak — in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  "A 
coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious 
in  it." 

As  the  num})er  of  objectors  was  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  millions  of 
men  drafted,  their  cases  were  at  first  left 
to  the  various  camp  commanders;  but 
in  a  letter  dated  March  G,  1918,  the 
Adjutant-General  authorized  the  division 
of  jjsychology  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
office  to  conduct  a  mental  examination  of 
each  objector.  As  a  n^sult  of  someA\'hat 
inconclusive  reix)rts  from  the  different 
camps,  supplemented  bj*  experience  gained 
in  the  application  of  the  psychological 
tests  devised  by  Major  R.  M.  Yerkes  to  a 
million  and  a  half  draft«>d  men,  the  DiAnsion 
of  Psychology  determined  upon  a  method 
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QUITE  frequently,  a  word 
from  without,  rouses  us 
to  the  merit  that  sits  by 
our  own  fireside. 

By  some  such  simple,  human, 
process,  the  Cadillac  is  being 
re -discovered  in  America  by 
way  of  France. 

America  did  not  fully  recognize 
the  genius  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
until  France  and  England 
revealed  it. 

England,  in  turn,  awoke  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  her 
own  gifted  son,  when  America 
acclaimed  him. 

In  like  manner  many  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  had  to  go  to  France  to 
find  out  how  good  a  car  his  own 
country  builds,  in  the  Cadillac. 

These  men  saw  the  Cadillac 
under  circumstances  that  were 
at  once  brilliant,  and  trying 

The  war  zone  was  a  huge 
demonstration-ground;  and  its 
adoption  by  the  War  Department 
thrust  the  Cadillac  into  almost 
cruel  prominence. 


Under  the  eyes  of  all  the  allied 
governments,  the  Cadillac  was 
naturally  subjected  to  most 
intent  and  interested  scru- 
tiny as  the  choice  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

Conditions  were  such  that 
American  army  men  were  given 
an  exhibition  of  Cadillac  effi- 
ciency they  could  never  have 
witnessed  at  home. 

They  saw  the  car  doing  almost 
impossible  things,  day  after  day, 
with  the  same  constancy  and 
consistency,  that  characterizes 
it  on  American  streets  and 
roads. 

But,  best  of  all, they  were  witness 
to  the  frank  and  ungrudging  ad- 
miration of  three  allied  nations, 
which  pride  themselves  on  motor 
refinement. 

Naturally,  their  Americanism 
rejoices  in  that  fact,  and  they 
have  come  home  realizing  fully, 
for  the  first  time,  how  highly 
the  whole  world  esteems  the 
Cadillac. 


CADILLAC      M.OTOR-     CAR.     COMPANY 
DETROIT     MICHIGAN 
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of  oxamiiiiug  eouseientious  objectors,  "  Lo 
obtain  conclusions  us  to  tlu^  objector's 
intoUigonco,  grounds  ol"  ohj(HU-ion,  social 
and  political  histors'."  Says  tlu>  New 
York  EreniiKj  Post,  refciTing  to  a  summary 
of  reports  made  h\-  Lieut.  Mark  M.  May: 

The  most  important  point  in  tlu>  rela- 
tions of  the  War  Department  and  the  con- 
scientious objector  can  not  be  overem- 
phasized, and  is  constantly  recfurrent  in  the 
summary  of  the  r(>sults  of  (he  |)sy('lH)l()gical 
tests:  the  objector's  sincerity  must  be 
proved.  If  he  is  malingering  under  the 
cloak  of  some  n^ligious  belief,  or  of  un- 
balanced mentality,  he  can  not  be  classified 
accurately  as  a  conscientious  objector. 

The  special  psychological  examination 
tested  both  the  objector's  intelligence  and 
his  sincerity.  The  e.xaminers  were  not 
empowered  to  render  more  than  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  objector  be  assign(>d  to 
non-combatant  duty,  or  that  he  be  further 
examined  by  other  agencies;  nor  were  the 
results  of  the  examination  considei'ed  other 
than  as  a  supplement  to  the  report  of  the 
objector's  attitude  in  camp  toward  routine 
and  discipline.  The  results  are,  however, 
intensely  interesting  and  enlightening. 

Altho  in  his  summary  Lieutenant  May 
regrets  the  incompleteness  of  the  survey, 
his  apology  seems  gratuitous  when  it  is 
known  that  his  report  covers  1,000  con- 
scientious objectors — almost  one-thhd  of 
the  entire  number  known  to  be  in  the  Army 
at  any  time.  Moreover,  the  facts  made 
available  concerning  this  thousand  tally  so 
closely  in  general  with  reports  submitted 
from  camp  commanders  through  other 
military  channels  that  the  1,000  ob- 
jectors examined  by  the  Division  of  Psy- 
chology may  be  considered  representative. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  conscientious  ob- 
jectors based  their  objections  on  religious 
grounds.  In  a  report  from  twelve  camps 
of  958  objectors  examined  as  to  their  op- 
position to  military  service,  eight  gave 
ethical  reasons,  twenty-four  political,  fifty- 
one  social,  and  875  religious.  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  these  last  were  Mennonites.  • 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  con- 
scientious objector  who  quotes  his  church 
creed  for  his  authority,  Lieutenant  May 
pictures  him  as  born  and  bred  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  strict  orthodoxy.  He  is 
educated  in  a  country  church  school, 
which  he  leaves  after  mastering  the  rudi- 
ments. Thereafter  he  devotes  himself 
to  his  farming  and  his  religion.  The 
community  in  which  he  lives  (this  is  es- 
peeiallj'  true  of  the  clannish  Mennonites 
and  Dunkards)  is  bound  to  literal  ob- 
servance of  Biblical  precepts  and  to  avoid- 
ance of  "worldly  matters."  He  reads 
only  his  Bible  and  infrequently  the  county 
newspaper.  In  many  instances  he  is  even 
limited  in  his  love-affairs,  for  several  of  the 
sixteen  branches  of  the  Mennonites  forbid 
marriage  outside  of  the  church.  He  has 
but  a  vague  sense  of  nationalism  and  has 
never  voted,  particularly  if  his  sect  chances 
to  be  one  of  those  which  bid  communi- 
cants to  "keep  unspotted  from  the  world" 
— this  unspottedness  requiring  abstinence 
from  politics  in  any  form. 

The  Mennonites  drafted  received,  as  a 
rule,  farm  furloughs,  where  their  experi- 
ence rendered  service  to  the  country  as 
valuable  as  any  enforced  bearing  of  arms. 
They  were  so  numerous  that  especial  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  their  psychological 
examinations  and  the  results  in  the  report, 
which  cites  them  as  representing  the  first 
type  of  conscientious  objector,  the  "re- 
ligious-literalist . " 

In  contradistinction  is  the  second  type, 


the  "religiou.s-id<>alis(,"  whose  social  vision 
is  far  from  limited,  or,  rather,  is  entirely 
too  unlimited.  Tlie  obj(>ct()r  of  this  typo 
considers  all  war  oppos(>d  to  the  golden 
rul((  and  ov(>ri()()ks  all  practical  or  ex- 
pedicwit  measures. 

The  third  type  is  baldly  lab(<l(<d  "Social- 
ist" in  (he  r(*|)()r(,  a1(h<);i  tnodiCKid  hyplH>n- 
ation  as  in  tlu^  other  tyjx's  might  l)e  morc^ 
descriptive.  The  individual  so  cla.ssihed 
was  eith(T  a  (lis(;ii)le  or  a  pronndga(or 
of  the  doctrine  tiiat  even(ually  there  wouhl 
l)e  a  social  revohUion  in  (lermaiiy  and  ( liat 
one  should  await  the  inevKabh^  wKliout 
rudely  and  personally  fonnng  ma((('rs. 
His  grounds  for  objection  were  t(>s(e(l  in  a 
special  .section  of  the  examination. 

Objectors  of  all  three  types  wvvq,  on  (he 
whole,  sincere.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride;  (o 
the  Army  that  comparativ(>ly  f(nv  malinger- 
ers or  enemy  sympathizers  Avere  found 
among  the  draftees.  Certainly  the  ol)- 
jector  was  seldom  insinciere  in  his  belief, 
as  individual  tests  bore  witness. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  examinations  w(!re 
not  unsympathetic.  Irrc^spective  of  tyi)e, 
each  objector  was  questioned  in  regard  to 
his  personal  history,  training,  and  viinvs, 
and  was  finally  asked  to  answer  one  of  two 
alternative  series  of  questions,  the  first 
if  his  objections  were  on  ethical  or  re- 
ligious, the  second  if  on  social  or  political 
grounds.      The  Evening  Post  continues: 

Random  illustrations  of  the  general 
questions  are: 

What  books  and  magazines  do  you  read 
most  now? 

How  many  different  jobs  have  you  had 
In  your  life? 

Have  you  ever  held  an  office  in  your 
community  or  church? 

In  what  ways  have  you  wanted  to  make 
your  community  better? 

Following  the  forty  general  questions 
come  thirty-three  concerning  the  specific 
objections  (if  on  religious  grounds).  A  few 
typical  questions  in  this  section  follow: 

Do  you  object  to  war  because  your  church 
forbids  it? 

Why  does  it  forbid  it? 

How  long  has  it  forbidden  it? 

Have  any  members  of  your  church  ever 
taken  part  in  war? 

Do  you  know  any  of  your  fellow  mem- 
bers who  have  been  drafted?  What  did 
they  do? 

Do  you  object  to  war  because  the  com- 
mandment says  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"? 

Do  you  literally  obey  the  other  com- 
mandments? 

How  do  you  account  for  divine  sanction 
of  wars  in  the  Old  Testament? 

Further  questions  test  the  objector's 
knowledge  of  the  religion  upon  which  his 
claim  was  based,  asking  him  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  members  in  his  church,  its 
founder,  its  tenets,  its  attitude  toward 
civil  law,  education,  and  marriage,  and  thus 
proving  his  membership  and  standing  in 
his  church. 

In  examining  the  objector  on  social,  eco- 
nomic, or  political  grounds  the  questions 
were  directed  toward  possible  weak  points 
in  his  reasoning.  This  subsection  included 
among  thirty  questions: 

Do  you  object  to  being  drafted  for  a  de- 
fensive war,  or  is  your  objection  to  being 
drafted  and  sent  to  Europe? 

Of  what  social  organization  are  you  a 
member?  How  long  have  you  been  a  mem- 
ber?    What  is  its  peace  program? 

Do  you  believe  that  by  staying  out  of 
the  war  you  encourage  your  social  brethren 
in  Germany  to  a  social  revolution?     Why 
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has  there  not  been  such  a  revohiiion 
already? 

Do  you  claim  protection  under  the  la^ , 
the  right  to  vote,  freedom  of  speech?  Do 
you  think  such  liberties  were  won  by  war? 

Why  do  not  all  Socialists  opiK)se  the  war? 

The  degree  of  objection  was  subjected  to 
a  uniform  set  of  questions: 

Do  30U  object  to  all  wars  or  only  to  this 
war? 

Would  you  take  the  military  oath? 
Wear  the  uniform?  Work  in  reconstruc- 
tion? Do  non-militarj-  work,  such  as 
fanning?  Enter  a  non-combatant  military 
organization? 

Reports  as  to  the  examinations  as  a 
whole  are  somewhat  incomplete.  In  the 
instance  of  the  last  quoted  set  of  qties- 
tious,  answers  were  available  from  ten 
camps,  with  718  objectors.  Of  these,  six- 
teen exprest  themselves  walling  to  accept 
regular  militarj'  serAdce,  160  volunteered 
for  non-comliatant  service,  and  27.>  for 
farm  furloughs.  Only  267  were  unwilling 
to  assiuue  any  obligatons  to  further  the 
military  success  of  the  Government. 
This  seems  far  above  the  average,  since 
of  the  .3,000  objectors  there  were  even- 
tually sent  to  camp  at  Fort  Lea^enwortli 
as  not  amenable  to  military  or  non- 
military  persuasion  only  416.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  pertinent  to  mention  the  99 
ol>jectors  who  eagerly  volunteered  for 
ser\dce  with  the  Friends'  reconstruction 
unit,  which  carried  on  its  work  of  rebuild- 
ing \dllages,  constructing  hospitals,  and 
caring  for  destitute  and  refugee  children  di- 
rectly behind  the  firing-line.  The  volunteer 
for  this  work  was  in  more  constant  danger 
than  was  his  combatant  compatriot. 

Many  objectors  eAnidenced  their  sin- 
cerity by  their  readiness  to  do  anj^  work  no 
matter  how  difficult  or  dangerous,  that 
did  not  involve  taking  human  life.  Thus 
one  RusseUite  wrote: 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  the  laws  of  my 
country,  but  do  not  want  to  kill  any 
human  being.  ...  I  am  willing  to  do 
any  good  I  can  for  my  country,  if  neces- 
sarj%  give  my  life,  and  my  efforts  shall  be 
to  my  country,  but  will  kill  no  man.  I 
am  opposed  to  that,  but  am  willing  to  do 
what  I  can  and  obey  the  laws  and  com- 
mands of  my  superiors." 

Another,  who  frankly  admitted  that 
his  views  against  fighting  had  weakened 
since  he  had  been  drafted,  preferred 
hospital  work.  StiU  others  asked  for 
"hospital  work  in  the  Avar-zone,"  tho  one 
was  willing  to  undertake  such  work  only 
when  the  wounded  men  Avere  to  be  in- 
A'alided  home  and  were  not  to  return  to  the 
firing-line.  A  unique  ease  was  that  of  a 
man,  who,  Avhile  admitting  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  citizen  to  fight  for  his  country, 
claiTued  to  be  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  but  a  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Among  other  umisual  objections 
cited  are: 

Objector  says  he  can  not  obey  God  and 
mammon,  and  could  ther<>fore  not  obey 
God  and  the  army  sergeant  or  captain 
sinudtaneously. 

Objector  refuses  to  use  carnal  weapons, 
believing  in  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 

Objector  belieA'es  Avar  is  punishment  for 
th(>  unjust,  and  that  the  just  are  therefore 
exempt. 

Objector  fears  that  tlie  temptations  of 
arinv  life  Avould  lead  liini  astr.ay. 
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Objector  refuses  to  .go  to  war  because 
ho  would  therel)y  b<5  yok(Hl  with  unb(>- 
lievers  nud  thereby  ji'opardize  liis  chanci'S 
of  salvation. 

Mental  tests  indieat(>(l  that  only  tlmni 
per  cent,  of  th*^  objectors  \v(>re  of  de(;idedly 
inferior  intellitjence,  and  tliat  as  a  whoh) 
they  were  above  the  average  of  enlisted 
men.  The  natural  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  is  that  an  objector  has  at 
least  the  mental  energy  to  form  an  in- 
dividual opinion,  which  sets  him  mentally 
above  many  who  merely  follow  the  crowd. 

In  conclusion,  The  Post  tells  us: 

A  report  of  tlie  creeds  among  conscien- 
tious objectors  in  twelve  camps  was  made 
to  the  Di\ision  of  Psychology,  irrespective 
of  the  grounds  of  objection,  whether  reli- 
gious or  political.  Fifty- five  of  the  ol)- 
jectors  were  without  religious  affiliations. 
Mennonites  (Old  and  New,  Defenseless, 
Swiss,  Amish,  and  Old  Amish)  numbered 
554.  There  were  80  Friends,  (57  Brc>thren, 
37  Dunkards,  seven  Christadelphians,  l.'i 
members  of  the  Pentacostal  Church,  and 
60  Russellites.     No  Shakers  were  reported. 

Of  other  churches  there  were  scattered 
representatives.  After  recording  39  Israel- 
ites of  the  House  oi  Dav-id  and  20  members 
of  the  Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ 
(negro),  the  numbers  scale  down  rapidly. 
One  Rosicrucian  was  reported,,  one  Maz- 
daznan,  and  one  Mystic.  Some  conception 
of  the  membei-ship  represented  is  evi- 
denced by  the  distribution  of  135  objectors 
among  thirty-four  churches.  Practically 
all  of  the  recognized  denominations  are 
listed. 

ROGER  A.  PRYOR,  CONFEDERATE  GEN- 
ERAL AND  NEW  YORK  JUDGE 


STRANGELY  remote  memories  of  our 
CivU.  War  are  recalled  by  newspaper 
obituaries  of  Roger  Atkinson  Pryor,  Brig- 
adier-General in  the  Confederate  Army, 
participant  in  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter, 
journalist,  lawyer,  and  later  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  New  York  City,  whei-e 
he  died  ]March  14,  having  passed  his  nine- 
tieth year.  Judge  Pryor  was  born,  in  Din- 
widdie  County,  Virginia,  July  19,  1828. 
His  father  was  the  Rev.  Theodorick  Bland 
Pryor,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  one  of 
his  ancestors  was  Col.  Theodorick  Bland,  a 
veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  graduated  from 
Hampden-Sidney  College  and  later  studied 
for  three  years  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
About  a  year  later  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  because  an  affection  of  the  throat 
impaired  his  prospects  as  a  pleader,  he 
entered  that  other  professional  short-cut 
to  political  advancement,  journalism.  Says 
the  New  York  Sun,  quoting  the  Judge's 
own  words  on  this  phase  of  his  career: 

"That  was  fascinating  work,"  he  said 
one  day  when  talldug  to  a  few  reporters 
not  many  years  ago.  ' '  Do  you  know  I 
think  I'd  be  in  it  to  this  day  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  an  accident?" 

That  accident  was  the  Civil  War.  Be- 
fore the  conflict  he  was  an  editor  in 
Washington  and  Richmond.  Journalism 
gave  him  a  chance  to  enter  polities.  He 
was  a   delegate   to   the  convention    that 
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nominated  Franklin  Pierce  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Pierce  made  Pryor,  then  twenty- 
eight,  Minister  to  Greece.  Later,  in  1867, 
he  went  to  Congress  from  the  Roanoke 
district,  which  many  years  before  had  been 
represented  by  John  Randolph. 

It  was  while  he  was  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Union  and  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
newspapers  A\hieh  were  almost  rabid  in 
the  cause  of  slavery,  that  he  ran  foul  of 
Oswald  B.  Finney,  a  Whig  member  of  the 
Virginia  legislature,  and  the  only  possible 
outcome,  according  to  the  then  current 
Virginian  code  of  honor,  was  to  fight  a  duel. 
Finney  was  so  badly  wounded  that  for  a 
time  it  was  thought  he  would  die,  but  he 
recovered  and  reached  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years. 

"They  were  indiscretions  of  vny  j'^outh," 
said  Judge  Pryor  a  few  j-ears  ago,  speak- 
ing of  personal  conflicts.  '"Let's  not  talk 
about  them." 

It  is  also  recorded  that  once  when 
challenged  to  a  duel,  he  having  choice  of 
weapons,  named  bowie-knives  in  a  dark 
room,  whereupon  the  challenge  was 
withdrawn. 

He  attracted  nmch  attention  by  his 
able  and  bitter  opposition  to  William  L. 
Yancey's  plans  to  legalize  and  revive  the 
slave  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
much  to  do  with  the  secession  movement. 
The  New  York  Times  tells  us  that — 

While  in  Congress  he  was  a  fiery  advo- 
cate of  State  rights,  and  his  speeches 
aroused  his  fellow  Virginians  to  a  point 
where  thej^  were  ready  to  follow  him  in 
any  adventure.  Virginia  was  torn  asunder 
by  the  questions  out  of  which  the  Ci\'il 
War  emerged  and  was  on  the  point  of 
secession  when  "the  eloquent  tribune  of 
Virginia,"  as  Horace  Greeley  called  General 
Prj'or,  rose  before  an  assemblage  of  con- 
stituents and  thundered: 

"Strike  one  blow  and  Vii'ginia  will 
secede  in  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock!" 

There  are  many  who"  believe  that  General 
Pryor's  Charleston  speech  in  April,  1861, 
w^as  the  match  that  exploded  the  powder- 
magazine  and  brought  on  the  war.  His 
audience  was  ripe  for  secession,  and  after 
his  speech  they  prevailed  upon  Jefferson 
Davis  to  begin  firing  on  Fort  Sumter. 

It  is  even  said  that  the  lanyard  of  the 
first  gun  at  Charleston  was  offered  to 
Judge  •  Pryor,  but  that  he  declined  the 
historic  opportunity  of  beginning  the 
great  conflict  because  Virginia,  his  own 
State,  was  still  in  the  Union.  However, 
says  The  Times,  further: 

With  all  his  fire  General  Pryor  plunged 
into  the  war,  and  became  a  Colonel  of  the 
3d  Virginia  Infantry.  His  wife,  who  was 
]Miss  Sara  A.  Rice,  followed  him  and 
served  as  a  nurse,  doing  all  she  could  to  help 
the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacj-,  and  follow- 
ing closely  in  the  wake  of  the  battles.  Her 
experiences  are  best  told  in  her  book,  "My 
Day:  Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life," 
published  many  years  later. 

General  Pryor's  war-record  was  brilliant. 
He  was  soon  promoted  to  be  a  Brigadier- 
General,  but  resigned  shorth^  after,  owing 
to  differences  with  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
f(!eling  that  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  had  treated 
him  unfairly.  Nothing  daunted  at  his  ex- 
I)erience,  General  Pryor  immediately  en- 
listed as  a  trooper  under  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  and  went  through  the  rest  of  the 
war  in  the  ranks.  He  was  often  assigned 
to    the    most    dangerous   scouting   duties, 


and  it  was  during  the  Petersburg  opera- 
tions that  he  was  made  prisoner. 

After  a  short  detention.  General  Pryor 
was  brought  to  Fort  Lafayette  in  New 
York  Harbor.  Owing  to  his  ante-bellum 
activities  and  his  briUiant  record  during 
the  actual  fighting,  he  was  a  marked 
man,  and  numbers  of  his  friends  peti- 
tioned both  General  Grant  and  Secretary- 
of  War  Stanton  for  his  release.  Stanton's 
answer  to  them  was:  "No!  Damn  him! 
We  won't  free  him.  We're  going  to  hang 
him!" 

Then  his  advocates  turned  to  the  coiirt 
of  last  appeal — to  President  Lincoln, 
whose  justice  was  often  tempered  with 
mercy.  They  told  the  President  of  the 
humane  and  kindly  treatment  General 
Pryor  accorded  the  thousands  of  wounded 
and  sick  soldiers  he  captured  at  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  These  he  had  freed 
sooner  than  send  them  to  Andersonville 
prison. 

President  Lincoln,  after  hearing  of  this, 
quietly  ^vrote  an  order  on  an  ordinary 
calling  card,  directing  the  "release  for 
exchange"  of  the  prisoner. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  recalling  his 
activities  in  the  war,  .Judge  Pryor  said: 
"Oh,  it  was  a  good  thing  after  all  that  the 
Union  was  saved — good  for  the  North,  good 
for  the  South,  good  for  republican  govern- 
ment. I've  come  to  feel  glad  that  the  result 
was  as  it  was." 

But  when  the  war  closed,  his  affairs, 
like  those  of  so  many  of  his  comrades  in 
arms,  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Says  The 
Times,  continuing  his  story: 

At  the  end  of  the  Avar  General  Pryor 
faced  the  world  penniless  and  destitute. 
His  comfortable  fortune  had  disappeared, 
and  all  he  possest  was  the  ragged  uniform 
of  a  General  of  the  dead  Confederacy,  his 
sword,  a  wife,  and  five  children.  Before 
the  war  he  had  been  one  of  the  leading 
journalists  of  this  countr\%  at  one  time 
receiving  the  largest  salary  paid  to  any 
staff  editor  of  his  period — $5,000  a  year. 
He  decided  to  return  to  this  profession. 

Naturally  seeking  the  widest  field  for 
his  talents.  General  Pryor  came  to  New 
York.  In  the  beginning  it  was  a  hard 
fight.  He  began  by  A^Titing  for  the  old 
New  York  Daily  News.  The  late  Benjamin 
Wood  gave  him  employment,  but  half 
secretly,  as  it  would  not  have  been  good 
for  the  paper  if  it  were  known  that  a 
Confederate  General  was  on  its  staff. 
During  this  period  General  Pryor  studied 
law  and  was  later  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
Mr.  W^ood  sent  him  his  first  case,  for  the 
winning  of  which  he  received  a  fee  of  $1,000 
and  this  fee  he  used  to  bring  his  family 
here. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  cases 
in  which  he  was  successful,  and  he  soon 
became  a  leader  of  the  New  York  Bar. 

His  first  judicial  appointment  came  to 
him  through  the  late  Gen.  Daniel  E. 
Sickles,  his  opponent  on  the  battle-field 
and  his  associate  in  the  Thirty-sixth 
Congress,  which  was  in  l)eing  at  the  time 
of  the  secession.     Says  the  New  York  Sun: 

After  David  B.  Hill  became  Governor 
of  New  York,  Judge  Pryor  received  a  note 
from  Sickles  asking  him  to  meet  Goa  ernor 
Hill  between  the  acts  at  a  theater  one  night. 
Then  the  Governor  offered  him  the  ap- 
pointment to  a  judgeship  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  saying  that  General 
Sickles    had   reqiiested    the   appointment. 


After  serving  for  the  term  of  the  appoint- 
ment, Judge  Pryor  was  elected  to  th« 
bench,  and  in  the  consolidation  of  courts 
he  became  a  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
serving  until  1899,  Avhcn  he  retired  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years.  He  was  not  j-et 
ready  to  leaA'e  his  life  of  actiAity,  howeA^er. 
and  for  sca  eral  years  after  he  practised  law. 

On  the  bench.  Judge  Pryor  was  es- 
pecially kindly  in  his  treatment  of  women 
litigants.  Of  his  domestic  life  The  Times 
teUs  us: 

The  romance  of  General  r*ryor's  life 
was  his  marriage.  He  and  Mrs.  Pryor 
were  married  when  he  was  twenty  and  she 
eighteen  years  old,  and  it  is  said  they  were 
SAveethearts  until  she  died,  on  Februarj-  15, 
1912,  more  than  sixty-three  years  later. 
When  they  celebrated  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versarj'^  of  their  maiTiage  more  than  one 
thousand  persons  from  all  OA'er  the  coun- 
try thi-onged  their  home  and  offered  their 
congratulations. 

Their  childi-en  Avere  Mrs.  Hem-y  Rice, 
of  Virginia;  Theodoriek  Bland  Pryor, 
honor  man  of  Princeton  UniAersity,  and 
scholar  at  Cambridge  Uni\"ersity,  who 
died  in  1871;  Mrs.  Francis  Thomas 
Blair,  of  Virginia;  Roger  Atkinson  Pryor, 
of  New  York  City;  Dr.  William  Rice 
Pryor,  Mrs.  Arthur  Page  BroAvn,  and 
Mrs.  William  de  Leftwdch  Dodge. 

Judge  Pi'yor  celebrated  his  ninetieth 
birthday  at  his  summer  home  at  Setauket, 
L.  I.,  July  19  last  j'ear,  surrounded  by  his 
familjr  and  relatiAes.  He  receiA^ed  many 
telegrams  of  congratulation  from  men  who 
had  fought  with  him  and  against  him  in 
the  Civil  War,  as  well  as  from  the  sons  of 
men  Avho  belonged  on  both  sides. 

Speaking  of  his  A'igorous  personality, 
the  New  York  Su7i  remarks: 

Judge  Pryor  retained  his  interest  in  life 
almost  until  the  last.  When  Dr.  Osier's 
remarks  about  men  being  old  at  forty 
were  taken  up  and  discust  eA^erywhere 
he  said: 

' '  Some  men  at  eighty  are  reaUy  younger, 
that  is,  more  efficient,  than  others  at  fifty. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  his  pro- 
scription of  the  so-called  'old  men'  Dr. 
Osier  talks  simple  nonsense.',' 

At  eighty-one  .Judge  Pryor  thrashed 
with  his  umbrella  a  young  man  who 
intentionally  rammed  him  in  entering  an 
elevated  train,  which  the  elder  man  was 
leaA'ing.  To  administer  the  punishment, 
he  had  to  folloAv  the  offender  into  the  car, 
and  when  the  guard  interfered  he  gaA'e 
the  order: 

"Go  Imck  to  your  place  on  the  platform 
and  hold  this  train  two  minutes  for  me." 

The  guard  obeyed.  Not  until  Judge 
Pryor  had  wielded  his  umbrella  repeatedly 
on  the  offender's  head  and  shoulders, 
tucked  the  weapon  under  his  arm,  glanced 
at  his  Avatch,  and  stalked  out,  did  the 
conductor  ring  the  bell  to  start  the  train. 

Judge  Prj-or  could  not  tolerate  any- 
thing that  saA'orcd  of  hyphenism.  Many 
years  ago,  as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
he  rejected  the  application  of  a  Hun- 
garian social  clul)  for  incorporation, 
exi)laining: 

"When  a  man  leaAes  his  native  land 
his  love  for  it  becomes  merely  a  senti- 
ment. When  he  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen  he  must  realize 
that  it  is  to  this  country  he  owes  his 
duty  in  peace  and  in  war." 

It  was  said  that  Judge  Pryor  had  a 
strain  of  Indian  blood.  His  appearance 
was    as    picturesque   as   his   career.      His 
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"All  of  my  letters  home  were  written  with 
it— many  of  them,  in  fact,  couldn't  have 
been   written   at  all  without  it. 

"You  see  the  Parker  is  different  from  other  fountain  pens. 
It's  safety-sealed — there  are  no  holes  in  thewall  of  the 
barrel  from  which  ink  can  escape.  Once  an  accident  hap- 
pened to  the  self-filling  tube  in  the  barrel,  but  that  didn't 
put  my  Parker  out  of  use.  It  simply  became  a  non-self- 
filler,  automatically,  and  wrote  just  as  well  as  before. 

"One  of  the  other  fellows  had  a  similar  accident  with  another  kind  of  a 
pen  and  he  had  to  borrow  pens  from  the  other  boys  for  a  month — 
until  he  got  a  chance  to  visit  the  supply  store. 


"The^  Parker  was  the  favorite  fountain  pen  in  my  company, 
cf  the  boys  had  one. 


Most  all 


The  New 
Parker  Clip, 
held  in  place 
like  a  washer. 

Price  25c 


"The  New  Parker  Clip  made  it  convenient  to  carry,  too.  This  clip 
is  fastened  in  place  like  a  washer  and  holds  the  top  of  the  pen  level 
with  the  top  of  your  pocket.  It  enabled  me  to  pass  inspection  without 
removing  my  pen  from  my  pockec. 

"You  bet  I'm  going  to  stick  to  my  Parker,  no.w  that  I'm  going  back  in 
business.  The  pen  that  stood  the  test  of  military  life  like  that  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  pen  for  civilian  use." 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere 
PARKER    PEN    CO.,    60    Mill    St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


^4  r*j 
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Buy  Cooper's- Bennington  Spring  Needle  Underwear.  It  has  that  all-over 
elasticity  which  comes  from  spring  needle  knitting  and  gives  perfect-fitting 
comfort.     Be  sure  that  the  word  ''Bennington'*  is  on  the  garment  label. 


OOPER! 

BENNINGTON 

Spring-Needle  Underwear 

For  the  sake  of  added  elasticity — the  stretch  that  springs  back — all  good  underwear 
has  spring  needle  cufFs  and  ankles.  But  Cooper* s-Bennington  is  spring  needle 
knit    throughout.      Dealers    have    your    size    in    many    weights,    styles   and    prices. 

Maker*  alto  of  Black  Cat  Reinforced         D|     kC'V     f  KT    TTYTII  ITQ     Cf\  Factories  at  Kenosha  and  SJieboygan.   Wis. 

Hosiery  for  men,  women  and  children         DLiAv/IV     V//\  1       1  Ei/V  I  ILiLid     VVr*  Harvard,  III.,  and  Bennington,   Vt. 

HOME  OFFICE:  KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN 
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hair,  w  liicli  he  wore  long,  was  ravou 
black  until  n  f<>w  years  ajjo,  and  his  cut 
of  fealur(>s  and  swarthy  skin  might  have 
suggested  an  Indian  brave. 

Sp<'nking  of  Judge  I'ryor  both  in  his 
social  ;uid  professional  relations,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  says: 

N'ew  York,  (>sp(>cially  the  fraternity  of 
the  Har,  Iciu^w  ex-.Justi(!e  Pryor  on  account 
of  his  unrailing  good  manners.  When  he 
was  on  the  Xew  York  Supreme  Court 
bench,  from  which  lu>  n^tired  on  account 
of  the  age  limit  in  1899,  they  used  to  say 
of  him  tliat  he  never  forgot  to  be  courteous 
toward  lawyers,  whether  they  were  the 
lights  of  the  profession  or  the  struggling 
youngst<irs  noteworthy  oidy  for  their 
astounding  ignorance.  Ih^  was  renowned, 
also,  for  the  literary  quaUty  of  his  written 
opinions.  Among  these  are  many  which 
ha\'e  been  cited  as  models  of  })oth  judicial 
learning  and  elegance  of  expression.  In 
this  connection  it  is  I'ecalled  that  he  had  a 
national  reputation  as  a  writer  before  he 
was  e\er  a  judge  or  a  general,  or  even  a 
full-fledged  lawyer. 

Any  one  who  met  General  Pryor  was 
imprest  instantly  by  the  marked  polite- 
ness— you  might  almost  describe  it  as 
quaint,  so  strange  did  it  seem  in  the  bustle 
of  New  York — which  characterized  even 
his  most  casual  conversation.  An  utter 
stra.nger  found  himself  greeted  with  con- 
sideration that  might  well  be  extended  to 
an  old  friend.  It  was  as  tho  the  veteran 
jurist  were  constantly  on  guard,  not 
laboriously,  but  with  perfect  natural- 
ness, to  avoid  a  suspicion  of  aloofness. 
The  stranger  felt  that  somehow  he  was  a 
person  of  importance;  that  his  talk  was 
really  ^orth  while.  Consequently  he  was 
vastly  comfortable.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ex-Justice  was  genuinely  interested  in 
you  when. he  treated  you  that  way.  In 
truth,  lie  was  interested  in  everybody  and 
everything. 

Commenting  editorially  upon  the  .Judge's 
varied  and  vigorous  career.  The  Evening 
Post  says  further: 

Roger  A.  Pi*yor's  death  carries  us  back 
to  the  excited  years  just  before  the  Civil 
War,  when  he  stood  forth  as  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  .secessionists.  We  think  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  Brooks  and  Sumner, 
as  far  back  in  the  mists  of  history.  Yet 
here  passes  the  man  whose  altercation 
^\nth  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  on  the  House 
floor  in  April,  1860,  Avhose  famous  Charles- 
ton speech  two  days  before  Sumter  was 
fired  on,  in  which  he  said:  " I  will  tell  your 
(Jovernor  what  will  put  Virginia  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  less  than  an  hour 
by  Shrewsbury  clock — strike  a  blow!" 
and  whose  part  in  the  council  which  de- 
cided to  fire  on  Sumter  were  prominent 
episodes  in  the  events  leading  to  War. 
He  was  the  last  survivor,  it  is  said,  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  bombardment 
of  Sumter.  His  career  as  a  "reconstructed" 
Southerner  was  a  useful  and  dignified  one, 
and  the  incident  in  1890,  when  his  old 
eiiemy.  General  Sickles,  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  his  appointment  as  judge  in 
this  State,  is  one  of  the  many  memorable 
ones  of  the  process  of  sectional  recon- 
ciliation. But  the  unique  portion  of  his 
life  Avas  that  between  1850  and  1865. 
An  ante-hell  urn  editor  of  Ritchie's  old 
RiGhmond  Enquirer,  a  fiery  Virginia  Con- 
gressman, a  general  who  could  not  agree 
with  President  Davis  and  resigned  to  fight 
in  the  ranks — his  death  cuts  one  of  the 
most  striking  personal  links  with  a  far-off 


time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  few  surviving 
picturesque  figures  in  the  citi/.enship  of 
New  \'ork. 


Till;  INGENIOUS  IIUN  NOW  USES 
PAPKU   WAIKK-PIPKS 

WIIKN  G(u-maiiy  shall  have  been  ad- 
mitted again  to  fre(»  competition  in 
tho  markets  of  tho  world  it  will  \w  well  for 
tho  foreign  buyer  in  fabrics  to  "watcji 
his  step."  The  ingenuous  llun,  driven  to 
tho  utmost  extremities  by  the  lack  of  raw 
materials  for  the  textih*  industries  during 
the  war,  has  developed  many  cunning  in- 
ventions for  the  utilization  of  substilut«'S, 
of  which  paper  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most 
important.  That  some  of  these  industries 
have  come  to  stay  is  admitted  by  the 
Papier-Journalen  of  November  28,  1918, 
which  says: 

Necessity,  the  great  teacher,  has  taught 
the  German  industrial  spirit  in  this  year 
of  .war  to  develop  an  ingenuitx',  efiicienc\', 
breadth,  and  creative  power  which,  in  con- 
nection with  organization  and  cooperation, 
will  soon  produce  brilliant  effects  in  the 
peaceful  competition  of  the  world's  markets. 

Therefore,  watch  the  Hun  that  he  doc>s 
not  put  over  a  consignment  of  paper 
water-pipes.  Lest  you  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard this  as  a  merry  jest,  read  what  oiu' 
own  Paper  Makers'  Monthly  Journal  of 
January  15  has  to  say  on  the  subject: 

In  February  last  the  Bleichinduatrie 
announced  that  under  the  name  of  "Peri- 
nax"  a  new  substitute  for  lead  and  copper 
in  the  manufacture  of  pipes  had  come  on  the 
market.  These  pipes  are  made  of  hard 
paper  and  have  been  used  for  gas-pipes 
and  oil-pipes,  and  are  said  to  be  able  to 
endure  a  heat  of  200  degrees  without 
changing.  They  are  completely  water- 
tight and  insoluble.  The  pressure  which 
the  pipes  could  bear  from  the  inside  was 
found  to  be  three  to  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  lead  pipes,  whereas  the  weight  is 
not  a  ninth  of  the  weight  of  lead  pii)es. 

The  Journal  is  convinced  that  the  paper 
industry  will  be  extensively  promoted  in 
German  J'  in  the  future,  for  it  saj's  further: 

From  paper  tissues  aU  possible  articles 
that  one  can  think  of  are  made,  such  as 
overalls,  table-cloths,  curtains,  handker- 
chiefs, collars,  shirts,  embroidered  blouses, 
hangings  for  the  wall,  and  imitations  of 
Persian  carpets.  One  German  firm  made 
a  complete  set  of  horse's  harness  out  of 
very  strong  tissue  made  of  a  web  of  from 
three  to  five  woven  thickness.  The  web 
was  strengthened  with  a  mixture  containing 
tar  to  give  it  greater  resistance. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  trading  with  the 
Hun  again  in  the  harness  line  consult 
an  expert.  The  Papier-Journalen  quite 
franklj^  discusses  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  textile  industries  of  Germany 
labored  during  the  war,  and  of  the  sub- 
stitutes employed  it  says: 

Owing  to  the  blockade,  Germany  was 
cut  off  from  all  overseas  supplies  of  the 
most  essential  fibers — cotton,  wool,  and 
hemp — and  was  driven  to  use  instead  raw 
materials  of  German  growth — chiefly  pai)er 
and  cellulose  fiber — in  order  to  meet  the 


"RESTGOOD" 
ROLL- A- BED  TENT 

An  Advortlming  Story 
Told  In  Pictures 


8:00  p.  in.     •HKSTGOOI)"  HOM,-A-nF.I>TKNT  with 

"ReKtgood"  f^iirlefl  llair  MattreHMaiid  iiiiwellaneoiiH 
Kolillug  TonrlsfH  iirtli'leHencusKl  In  diiHt  and  wattr- 
proor  rover,  ready  to  nniiaek. 


8:0.5  p.  m.    Laying   out  contents   and  tfettioe  up' 

HOl.L-A-BKD-TENT. 


Saves  Hotel 
Bills- a  boon  to 
lovers  of  the 
great  outdoors. 


8:08  p.  ni.  Making  progress.  Bed  proper  all  In 
one.  Also  top-frame  jointed  together  by  specially 
patented  features  which  tokl  compactly. 


8:15  p.  ni.  "Dead  to  the  World."  The  top  protecta 
the  sleepers  against  distiirbanee  by  bright  moon- 
light and  intercepts  the  dew;  the  mtisqulto  net  keeps 
away  Insects  and  allows  full  play  to  the  breezes;  the 
bed  is  elevated  to  avoid  dampness  and  contains  a 
moisture-proof  RESTGOOD"  Sanitary  Curled  Hair 
Mattress— always  dry  and  comfortable. 


Side  curtains  closed  and  securely  fastened  as  protec- 
tion against  rain,  wind  and  cold. 

Write  for  Literature 

The  "RESTGOOD"  RoU-aBed  Tent  is  for  tour- 
ing,  camping  or  outdoor  sleeping  at  home.  For 
literature,  address  Dept.  LD  4. 
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MAN  that  has  acquired  wealth  is 
usually  a  man  with  a  story  worth  lis- 
tening to. 

And  a  motor  car  that  has  acquired  a  manu- 
facturing run  of  300,000  has  a  mighty  and  endless 
story. 

Maxwell  is  that  car. 

More  than  5  years  ago  a  chassis  was  designed 
that  was  absolutely  featureless,  simple  to  a  point 
that  was  striking,  planned  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
build,  and  planned  so  that  it  would  deliver  endless 
mileage. 

This  chassis  was  not  designed  by  laboratory 
engineers.    It  was  designed  by  road  engineers. 

These  engineers  were  men  who  understood 
more  about  manufacturing  cars  than  they  did  about 


300,000  J 

They  Tell  a  Mighty 


design.  "Of  what  use,"  said  they,  "is  a  'beautifully' 
designed  chassis  if  no  factory  on  earth  can  produce 
it  consistently." 

So  they  said  good-bye  to  all  the  little  tricks  of 
fine  engineering"  and  stood  pat  on  common  sense 
and  micrometers.     Not  calipers  but  micrometers. 
There's  a  wide  difference. 

Their  vision  was  clear.  They  wanted  to  build 
the  highest  efficiency  ever  put  into  an  automobile. 
So  they  went  immediately  to  simplicity. 

They  made  it  simple  so  that  there  would  be  no 
overweight,  and  consequent  "drag,"  They  made  it 
simple  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  build  and  there- 
fore better  built.  They  made  it  simple  so  that  it 
wouldn't  get  out  of  order.  (Complicated  things 
always  do.) 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPAI 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY  OF  «| 
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Maxwells ! 

and  Endless  Story 


They  made  it  simple  so  that  any  man  could  take 
care  of  his  own  car  without  calling  in  the  experts 
every  second  Saturday. 

They  made  it  simple  so  that  it  would  have  no 
"grand  opera  moods,"  as  some  possibly  more  sen- 
sitive cars  on  occasions  seem  to  possess. 

I        They  made  it  simple  so  that  it  would  be  ever- 
lastingly reliable. 

They  began  making  this  car  five  years  ago.  They 
have  never  shifted  from  the  original  program  laid 
down. 

j        They  have  never  made  a  single  radical  change 
hn  design. 

They  have  made  more  than  1000  improvements. 
They  have  made  each  new  Maxwell  better  than  the 
[  last.  "Yesterday's  Maxwell  a  good  car — tomorrow's 
Maxwell  a  better  one!" 


How  well  an  old-fashioned  policy  like  this  suc- 
ceeds is  registered  in  numbers.  Today  more  than 
300,000  Maxwells  have  run  endless  millions  of  miles. 
Today  there  are  8  great  Maxwell  plants  and  a  man- 
ufacturing inventory  that  runs  into  many,  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  4000  merchants  in  America  selling  the 
Maxwell  and  making  a  satisfactory  profit. 

There  are  Maxwells  in  almost  every  spot  on 
earth.  And  the  demand,  as  this  is  being  written,  has 
shown  a  bound  forward  that  no  previous  day  in 
Maxwell  history  has  recorded. 

When  they  got  through  making  this  car  simple 
they  found  they  could  save  the  buyer  a  handsome 
sum  on  the  price,  and  many  a  thrifty  dollar  after- 
wards, by  making  the  car  good  to  begin  with. 

You  pay  $895  f.  o.  b.  Detroit  for  a  Maxwell.  Were 
it  not  so  simple  you  might  easily  pay  $200  more. 


,   Inc.     -     DETROIT,  MICH. 

NADA,  Ltd.,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
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iacreasiing  dearth  of  clothing,  etc.  ^lean- 
while  the  authorities  immediately  fitarted  a 
campaign,  in  which  thcN'  were  aided  l)y 
the  various  trade,  industrial,  and  manu- 
facturing organizations  of  tlu'  state,  to 
carry  out  the  systematic  production  of 
substitutes  for  the  necessary  goods.  Later 
organizations  were  formed  to  educate  the 
j)eople;  to  overcome  th(^  nuuiufactm'ers' 
natural  distrust  of  the  new  falirics;  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  results,  and 
to  urge  the  manufacturers  to  make  stiU 
greater  efforts.  In  this  scheme  of  ])ropa- 
ganda,  exihibitions,  lectures,  and  proofs 
weSe  frequently  given  with  an  exceedingly 
rich  display  of  technical,  statistical,  eco- 
nomic, and  industrial  materials.  Thus  in 
1918  exhibitions  of  all  the  fibers  generally 
(>mployed  in  the  textile  industry  have  been 
held  in  Berlin,  Diisseldorf,  Leipzig,  in 
connection  with  the  autumn  fair.  The 
exhibits  of  paper  and  paper  fal>rics  were 
made  in  a  building  which  was  especially 
constructed  for  the  purpose  with  a  ground 
area  of  about  five  acres  and  a  show-, 
room  in  which  about  250  firms  were 
represented. 

In  the  exhibition  of  textiles  were  fabrics 
produced  from  finished  paper  yarn,  but 
there  were  also  cloth  fabrics,  which  were 
spun  directly  from  cellulose,  and  which, 
consequently,  were  not  made  from  finished 
paper.  In  contrast  to  many  of  these 
paper  textiles,  which  were  pure  substitutes 
designed  to  supply  a  temporary  war-want, 
and  which  now  possess  mainly  a  historical 
interest,  should  be  mentioned  the  cellu- 
lose yarn,  "cellulon,"  as  it  will  possess  a 
high  importance  after  the  war;  it  is,  in 
fact,  an  epoch-making  discovery  exhibiting 
the  durability  of  woven  cellulose  fabrics 
and  equal  in  texture  to  cotton,  hnen,  and 
woolen  cloth  as  they  are  found  to-day. 
The  right  to  manufacture  and  patent 
rights  are  granted  to  Swedish  and  Norse 
corporations  in  which  the  Union  Company 
and  Greaker  are  interested. 

Besides  "cellulon,"  a  type  of  artificial 
silk,  ''  Stapelfrnser,"  was  also  exhibited, 
which  liroused  great  interest,  as  it  seemed 
to  have  a  remarkable  value  as  a  spinning 
stuff  for  clothing  and  garments.  Both 
"cellulon"  and  " Stapelfraser  ^'  are  fre- 
quently mixed  'wath  cotton  and  woolen 
waste,  etc.,  and  are  more  notable  for  great 
flexibility,  durability,  and  washing  qual- 
ities than  paper  fabrics,  as  these  are 
coarse,  hard,  and  essentially  made  for 
technical  and  manufacturing  purposes — 
for  example,  sacks,  covers,  wall-papers, 
carpets,  curtains,  hangings,  etc. 

A  noteworthy  substitute  for  cotton  is 
also  the  fiber  of  the  common  wild-growing 
stinging  nettle,  which  has  recently  been 
employed  as  spinning  material  in  G<Tmany. 
Nettle  fibers  are  from  2  to  6.5  centimeters 
in  length  and  are^marked  by  a  silky  brilli- 
ance, "feel,"  and  great  fastness.  They  are 
especially  adapted  for  the  manufac^ture 
of  shirts,  sheets,  table-cloths,  and  also  for 
knitting,  blouses,  etc.  Further,  there  were 
exhibits  of  fabrics  woven  from  grass  fiber 
(substitute  for  wool),  from  straw  fiber 
(substitute  for  jute),  typha  fiber  (excellent 
substitutfi  for  jute,  and  partially  also  for 
cotton),  flax  fiber  (substitute  for  cotton), 
hemp  fibers,  etc. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  people  were  at 
first  somewhat  skeptical  about  paper 
clothing  and  the  effect  of  the  wash-tub.  To 
overcome  this  prejudice,  daily  exhibitions 
were  given,  the  paper  fabrics  being  boiled, 
washed,  and  ironed.  It  was,  however, 
pointed  out  that  certain  special  ndes  should 
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be  followed  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and 
here  are  the  directions  prepared  by  Emil 
Claviesz,  director  of  thtt  paper-yarn  in- 
dustry, for  the  washing  of  all  articles 
manufactured  from  paper  yarn: 

1.  Wash  only  what  you  can  or  may 
wash. 

2.  Clean  with  chemicals  if  you  under- 
stand the  process.  In  any  ease,  a^■oid 
chlorin. 

3.  ^A'ash  with  hot  or  warm,  but  not  with 
boiUng,  water. 

4.  So  far  as  ])ossible,  wash  with  the  hand, 
or  brush,  or  wash-board,  etc.  Also  a\  oid 
machine  washing. 

5.  Wash  in  alkaline  baths.  Avoid  all 
liquids  containing  acids. 

6.  Avoid  shearing  strain  in  handling 
material  during  washing. 

7.  Rinse  with  warm,  and  afterward  Avith 
cold,  water. 

8.  Do  not  wTing  out  the  fabric,  but  let 
it  dry  out.  On  this  account  do  not  make 
use  of  mangles,  and  avoid  folding  and 
puckering. 

9.  Turn  or  twist  the  washed  material 
slowly  and  spread  it  out  (but  not  too 
roughly)  in  the  wet  state. 

10.  In  pressing  or  ironing  avoid  the 
borders  and  folds. 

So  you  have  the  official  formula  to  follow 
if,  at  some  future  time,  you  find  that  you 
have  bought  a  job  lot  of  German  paper 

socks. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


MARSHAL  FOCH'S  horrenr  de  I'd 
peu  pres — which  might  be  trans- 
lated "horror  of  loose  talk" — is  evidently 
shared  by  a  captain  of  United  States 
Engineers,  one  of  whose  recent  letters 
from  France  is  packed  with  specific  in- 
formation about  conditions  over  there  that 
are  blandly  ignored  by  whole  armies  of 
loose-talkers  OA^er  here.  Capt.  J.  A.  Sar- 
gent, Post  Engineer  at  General  Head- 
quarters, has  been  particularly  A\orried 
by  the  large  amount  of  talk  based  on  no 
foundation  of  ascertainable  facts  that 
finds  its  way  into  our  periodicals.  ' '  Is 
there  a  single  periodical  in  America,"  he 
asks,  "attacking  the  coming  problems 
and  the  League  of  Nations  and  our  duties 
therein  with  anything  like  the  concrete- 
ness  of  approach  that  a  Foch  must  re- 
hearse before  he  inaugurates  a  single  big 
drive?"  The  philosophical  tone  of  his 
indictment  becomes  colloquial  when  he 
takes  up  a  specific  instance  that  seems  to 
have  become  something  of  a  thorn  in  his 
flesh.     As  he  ])uts  it: 

I  wish  the  cuss  who  runs  the  flarelxeads 
of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
— shrieking  for  some  one  to — "Get  the 
Boys  Home  .  .  .  Toot  Sweet" — could  haAe 
the  job  of  loading  freight-cars  with  all  the 
vast  mixed  impedimenta  of  a  moving 
army,  not  to  speak  of  the  job  of  keeping 
passenger  services  functioning  with  little 
cars  filled  with  "40  hommes  ou  8  chevaux'-' 
— with  the  concurrent  necessity  of  keeping 
supplies  coming  uj)  to  the  armies  that  must 
3'et  maintain  "Die  Wacht  am  Rhcin."  I 
ne\'er  knew  one  of  these  flarehead  lads  yet 
wlio  wasn't  the  first  to  squeal  for  helj) — if 
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he  liy  unescapabl(>  accident  got  tangled 
up  with  a  real  he-man  for  a  boss,  and  a 
sanctified  time-schedule  to  be  Uved  up  to. 
But  aside  from  this — if  we  could  just  con- 
centrate on  our  two-way  (east  and  west) 
job,  life  would  be  interesting. 

As  one  tiny  item,  helping  you  to  under- 
stand the  tasks  yet  unfinished,  which  is 
not  oven  a  starter  on  the  constructive 
and  reconstructive  work  ahead  that  some- 
one must  do,  I  am  told  by  one  who  knows 
that  there  are  upward  of  six  million  dead 
letters  for  officers  and  men  being  worked 
over  by  nearly  1,000  mail  clerks  in  the 
effort  to  see  that  this  mail  shall  reach  the 
f«'llows  who  are  waiting  for  it,  and  many  of 
them  waiting  mail  with  anxiety — and 
often,  so  I  am  told,  the  addresses  are  frag- 
mentary or  carelessly  written.  This  does 
not  count  the  regular  mail  service  for  the 
Army  that  is  correctly  addrest,  which 
ultimately  reaches  its  destination,  even 
tho  the  commands  ha^e  been  on  the  move 
more  or  less  continuously  due  to  con- 
tingencies of  the  service.  One  can  not 
hel})  but  ask:  "How  many  of  our  people 
at  home,  and  how  many  of  the  men  in 
the  serAuee  here,  have  realized  the  amount 
of  worry  and  'nerves'  that  could  have 
been  eliminated,  if  all  of  us  had  taken 
pains  to  address  om*  letters  and  to  give 
addresses  plainly  and  correctly?"  Often 
letters  come  in  bimches,  with  addresses  that 
appear  to  be  correct  and  to  have  been 
written  with  care,  which  prove,  by  the 
twisting  of  a  few  numbei-s,  to  be  wholly 
incorrect,  the  resiilt  being  that  Bill,  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Han*y  may  receive  his  June  mail 
on  Cliristmas  and  his  Christmas  mail  in 
June.  'Tis  a  big  job  at  ev&ry  angle,  when 
2,000,000  men  are  rushed  overseas,  and 
the  mail  serA'ice  is  a  mighty  small  part 
of  the  job,  figuring  on  the  tonnage  that  had 
to  move  over  the  lines  of  communication, 
munitions  of  war,  ordnance,  medicines, 
hospital  supplies,  grub,  equij)ment,  and 
machinery  mo\dng  in  tho  order  of  relatiAo 
needs. 

Now  that  we  are  demobilizing,  with  an 
indefinite  amount  of  tasks  ahead,  depentling 
iipon  the  proceedings  and  ti-ansactions  of 
the  Pfvice  Conference,  it  is  c<>rtainly  up  to 
America  to  take  serious  stock  of  the  jobs 
in  hand  and  to  learn  to  make  discriminat- 
ing constructive  "case  studies"  as  we 
have  ne^er  before  done.  As  one  of  your 
overseas  friends  sees  it,  our  greatest  danger 
comes  from  within.  We  are  too  prone  to 
carry  on  and  let  loose  immense  positive 
or  negative  forces,  basing  our  activities 
or  our  lack  of  activities  upon  some  party 
slogan  or  campaign  cry — no  great  people 
are  more  intelligent  than  we  are  when 
aroused,  but  few  are  more  mentally  lazy 
in  making  a  discriminating  study  of  each 
case  on  its  own  merits  than  are  we.  Re- 
publicans, Democrats,  bone-dry-camels, 
parlor  socialists  or  my  old  know-it-all 
friends  of  The  A^cw  Rcpiihlic,  in  so  far  as 
one  may  judge  by  reading  the  delayed 
newsjiapers  from  home  in  comjjarison  with 
the  trt^mendously  painstaldng  work  being 
done  by  the  leading  publicists  of  France 
and  England,  who  are  so  dose  to  the  menace 
of  BolskeA'ik  tummy-ache  and  the  jiossible 
dang(>r  of  more  trouble  from  the  not->et- 
rep(>ntant  Ilun. 

France,  always  thinking  of  her  dev- 
astated areas,  her  hundi-eds  upon  hiin- 
dr(Hls  of  thousands  of  nuirtyred  dead,  her 
refugees  to  be  repatriated,  her  cities  to 
be  rebuilt,  her  old  farndands  (twenty 
centuries  old.  some  of  them)  to  be  re- 
fertili/.ed,  her  mines  and  factories  to  be  re- 
modeled and  reorganized  so  as  properly  and 
legitimately  to  capitalize  on  victory^ — by 
fh'st  healing    the    wounds    of    war  —  sees 
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Power 


Water  power,  steam  power  or  electric  power  are 
best  transmitted  in  all  industries  through  the  medium 
of  Dodge  Products. 

Dodge  Products  are  distributed  from  the  great 
Dodge  plants  at  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  and  Oneida, 
New  York,  to  13  branch  warehouses  located  in  each 
industrial  center  of  America.  500  of  the  very  best 
mill  supply  dealers  in  America  redistribute  Dodge, 
Oneida  and  Keystone  products — all  Dodge  built  in 
every  important  city. 

The  Dodge  Idea  of  service  is  the  power  users' 
ideal  of  service — ^\Vhat"you  want  when  you  want  it. 

Stock  transmission  products  of  a  known  standard 
and  a  recognized  quality  at  a  price  that  means  an 
investment  rather  than  an  expense  to  the  buyer. 

Dodge  Products  are  standard  products — recog- 
nized throughout  industry  as  representing  the  very 
best  of  engineering  design  and  production. 

You  also  demand  immediate  delivery  of  your 
order — -at  a  low  cost  for  transportation. 

Dodge  distribution  is  thorough,  our  dealers  will 
supply  your  average  needs  from  their  own  stocks, 
delivering  on  the  same  day  that  you  phone  the  order. 


No  other  builder  of  power  transmission  appliances 
distributes  so  complete  a  line  of  standardized  prod- 
ducts  over  so  great  an  area. 

If  you  have  in  mind  an  addition  to  your  present 
plant,  or  will  change  from  the  manufacture  of  one 
product  to  another,  put  your  problems  of  power 
distribution  up  to  Dodge  Engineers — they  are 
located  in  every  Dodge  Branch  and  there  is  no 
charge  for  their  services. 

Already  we  are  deep  in  the  task  of  rearranging 
and  re-equipping  many  plants,  formerly  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  war  material,  over  to  a  peace 
time  standard  of  production.  Can  we  help  you  along 
this  line.? 

Remember  a  Dodge  designed  and  Dodge  built 
equipment  is  tested  far  beyond  its  required  service 
and  is  fully  guaranteed  to  "go  together"  right  and 
to  stay  right  through  years  of  faithful  service. 

Are  you  reading  "The  Dodge  Idea"?  This  monthly  maga- 
zine of  industrial  progress  is  read  by  32,000  executives, 
superintendents  and  engineers.     Its  editorial  scojie  is  one  of  the 

broadest  in  the  technical  field.      It  will 

be  sent  free  for  six  months  if  you   send       \      -rt      v^      » 

in  your  name.      State  also  if  >ou  ha\e       ;     ThS £)9d^$'mK& 

the  new  Dodge  D-19  Catalog. 


A,H*(SA;i>>E  iV  '*lonM^»iA«,  ?<\.O.JR«3J     ' 


Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Company 

Distributors  of  the  Products  of  the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 


General  Offices  and  Works: 


Mishawaka,  Indiana 


Dodge  Branch  Warehouses: 

Philadelphia  Cincinnati  New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Boston  Atlanta 

Pittsburgh  Minneapolis  Dallas  Providence  Seattle  Newark 
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always  in  the  ba<?kground  of  the  future 
the  shadow  of  the  menace  of  possibly  yet 
another  attack  from  the  east.  Always 
from  the  east  it  has  come  since  Caesar 
fought  the  Germans  fifty  ^-ears  l>efore 
our  Lord.  The  thinking  men  of  Enj^land 
are  looking  ahead  no  less  than  their  col- 
leagues of  France.  And  the  fact  that 
appears  most  notal)lc.  wlicn  one  reads  the 
daily  and  weekly  press  of  England  and 
France,  is  this:  Leading  publicists,  stu- 
dents, engineers,  lawyers,  and  doctors, 
every  man  on  this  sid(>  whose  interests  are 
inevitably  tied  up  with  the  future  of 
P^urope,  appear  to  realize  that  only  by 
close  study,  discriminating  study  of  con- 
crete cases,  one  at  a  time,  each  case  on 
its  merits,  can  we  determine  our  proce- 
dui'es.  What  evidence  have  we  that 
America  is  following  through  in  her  defi- 
nite studies  of  resi)oni<ibilities  that  are 
to  be  ours  in  many  new  points?  Ai-e  we 
determined  to  meet  those  responsi])ilities 
and  master  them — or  what  is  our  policy 
toward  the  futm'e?  In  the  long  run,  no 
matter  how  hard  our  chosc^n  representa- 
tives work,  they  must  be  ]>acked  by  an 
understanding  people,  or  our  cake  is  likely 
to  be  dough.  If  we  are  to  have  a  League 
of  Nations,  and  it  seems  we  are,  how  are 
we  going  at  it  to  approach  and  handle 
discriminatingl\-  the  tasks  that  immediately 
become  ours — when  the  sign  and  seal  of 
the  con\'ention  makes  the  League  an  ac- 
complished fact?  That  we  must  master 
the  tasks  and  responsil)ilities  that  become 
ours  the  moment  the  League  of  Nations 
utters  its  natal  cry — that  does  not  go  just 
with  the  saying.  It  means  preparedness 
and  execution  of  high  duties  under  many 
skies,  in  many  lands,  and  on  many  seas. 


Are  the  American  soldiers  in  France  in 
danger  of  "overstaying  their  welcome," 
as  assorted  reix)rts  have  indicated?  Amer- 
icans quartered  in  a  little  village  in  the 
Le  Mans  area,  at  least,  were  made  to  feel 
at  home  as  recentlj^  as  the  latter  part  of 
February,  A\Tites  a  soldier  of  the  27th 
Division,  who  is  awaiting  demobilization  at 
Camp  IMills.  He  has  been  questioned  fre- 
quently since  his  return,  he  saj's,  regarding 
"the  treatment  accorded  to  the  American 
soldiers  l>y  the  French  civilian  population," 
with  the  evident  expectation  that  he 
would  confirm  certain  rumors  of  French 
unfriendliness.  As  he  writes,  under  date 
of  March  17: 

The  pre^^ailing  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  French  made  us  feel  unwelcome  in 
their  towns  and  overcharged  for  anything 
we  purchased,  and  were  altogether  in  a 
hurry  to  g<'t  rid  of  us.  Our  own  ex- 
perience, while  I  speak  only  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  I  served,  was  much  different. 

We  were  sent  to  a  small  village  in  the 
Le  Mans  area  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  On  our  first  day  in  town  we 
inquired  for  rooms,  but  none  were  to  be 
foimd.  By  the  end  of  our  first  week  in 
town,  howe^'er,  over  lialf  of  the  company 
had  obtained  rooms  with  French  families. 
Jlich  and  poor  alike,  their  houses  Avere 
thrown  open  to  us,  and  the  only  reason 
all  did  not  rent  rooms  was  that  all  avail- 
al)hs  space  was  filled  up. 

The  case  of  the  group  with  which  I  was 
billeted  was  typical  of.  all  the  others,  so 
1  will  tell  our  story.  There  were  six  of  us 
in  the  house  of  a  French  family,  in  three  of 
their  rooms,  two  to  a  room.  Our  landlord 
kept  our  fireplaces  supplied  with  wood, 
while  his  wife  swe))t  our  rooms  and  made 
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our  beds.  For  this  we  paid  five  francs 
($1)  a  Aveek  apiece.  Every  day  we  were 
invited  to  have  coffee  with  them,  and 
several  times  had  meals  which  were  much 
appreciated  after  our  long  session  Avith 
army  "choAv." 

Our  experience  in  the  A'illage  proper  Avas 
the  same.  Each  man  had  many  friends 
among  the  Aillagers  Avhom  he  Aisited  fre- 
quently, Avhile  i)rices  in  the  stores  and  cafes 
were  not  exorbitant. 

The  Catholic  men  among  us  attended 
the  village  church  and  Avere  wel<?ome  at 
the  Aveekly  dances. 

On  the  day  of  our  departure  the  captain 
Avas  presented  by  the  mayor  with  the 
Avritten  farewell  and  good  Avishes  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  town.  As  we 
marched  out  the  streets  were  lined  with 
])eople  waiting  to  bid  good-bj'  to  their 
late  tenants. 

While,  as  I  haAe  .said,  this  is  only  the 
story  of  one  compauA",  still  I  can  not  be- 
lieA'e  that  the  treatment  of  the  whole 
A.  E.  F.  was  as  bad  as  pictured,  for  I  know 
that  my  OAvn  experience  Avill  always  be  a 
pleasant  memory  to  me. 


people  to-day  Avho  hope  for  and  seek  our 
aid.  Can  America  send  it?  It  is  not  for 
soldiers  to  Aoice  their  sentiments.  It  is 
theirs  to  obey  and  to  die.  But  if  it  A\'ere 
ours  to  do  alms — we'd  do  them  Avhere  our 
hearts  are  and  Avhere  om-  hopes  are. 
America  first! 


Here's  an  American  soldier's  snap-shot 
of  some  of  our  demobilization  problems, 
taken  from  Octendung,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  With  imemployment  riots  and 
rumors  of  riots  in  the  air,  not  to  mention 
semiofficial  predictions  of  more  trouble 
unless  we  find  jobs  for  our  discharged 
soldiers.  Sergeant  SulliA^an's  Adew  of  our 
attitude  toA^'ard  the  situation  has  much 
timeliness  and  point.  His  letter,  dated 
February  19,  runs: 

I  am  not  a  man  of  letters,  but  a  mediocre 
soldier,  a  A'olunteer.  I  Avas  on  the  Somme 
and  the  Marne,  at  St.  Mihiel  and  Verdun 
(Ai'gonne).  I  haA^e  been  side  by  side  the 
Tommies,  the  Anzacs,  and  the  poilufi,  and 
to-day  I  could  fish  in  the  lihine.  I  hope 
that  I  knoAV  the  soldier  to  the  heart,  and 
I  haA'o  tried  always  to  keep  Avise  to  eA-ents 
of  the  day.  You  people  haA^e  AAritten  for 
us  and  about  us,  and  let  me  A'oice  the 
aA^erage  man's  desires. 

Before  the  Avar  we  had  occupations. 
We  liA'ed  as  other  men  liA'ed,  asked  little 
adA^ce  and  less  aid,  but  noAV  one  is  led  to 
believe  that  Ave  are  unable  to  readj.ust  our- 
selves to  society  and  ciAdl  pursuits.  We 
shall  not  come  back  the  same  men  that  left 
you.  We  haA^e  changed,  and  surely  \\ c  are 
not  Aveakened  from  our  experiences  in  the 
field.  There  are  going  to  be  strenuous 
times  after  Avar-emergencies,  but  it  Avill  not 
l)e  Ave  Avho  shall  fall  down.  We'll  adAance 
on  schedule.  These  adjustments  are  com- 
ing automatically,  not  otherwise.  Don't 
Avorrj^  aboiit  our  return.  We  Avon't  all 
be  discharged,  but  if  we  were  there  is  not 
another  300,000  men  on  earth  that  can 
compete  Avith  these  men  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation.  It  is  they  who  haAe  borne 
the  l)runt  of  the  fight,  and  it  Avill  probably 
be  they  Avho  go  home  last  to  find  times  at 
the  loAV  tide.  Let  us  go!  We'll  decootieize 
ours(>lves,  Ave'U  find  our  old  civies,  and  we'll 
find  employment.  We  ask  for  no  "pa- 
rades" and  few  receptions. 

We  haA'e  some  fears,  not  of  Fritz  but 
of  what  may  happen  at  hoi«e.  We  know 
pretty  Avell  the  conditions  around  us.  We 
find  foodstuffs  sulficient  to  jircA^'ut  hunger- 
save  those  Avith  delicate  appetites,  and  at 
the  same  time  Ave  read  the  ai>peals  to 
America  for  food.  These  i)eo])le  tliink  Ave 
are  richer  than  Avise.  1  grant  it — Ave  haA-e 
been.  And  they  call  for  the  Good  Samari- 
tan.    Tliere  are"  not  fewer  than  r)00,0()0.000 


A  soldier  Avho  Avas  to  be  called  upon  to 
die  in  defense  of  American  ideals  in  the 
war  left  a  singularlj^  dear  statement  of 
the  reasons  Avhy  he  was  able  to  face  such 
a  death  with  a  tranquil  spirit.  His  letter, 
WTitten  to  his  mother  shortly  before  his 
enlistment,  is  also  a  plea  for  a  more  tran- 
quil spirit  in  facing  the  fact  of,  death  by 
those  left  behind,  since  "the  essence  of 
all  that  is  fine"  is  "caged  and  half-artic- 
ulate before  the  Great  Change."  The 
AATiter,  Capt.  Benjamin  C.  Detchon,  died 
in  France  on  October  1,  1918,  after  service 
of  more  than  a  year  in  the  Ordance  De- 
partment of  the  Ai-niA".  He  Avas  a  gi'aduate 
of  the  Pennsyh-ania  State  College,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  he  had 
thought  deeply  on  the  question  of  personal 
surA'iA'al  after  death,  as  his  letter  shows. 
With  the  elimination  of  the  more  intimately 
personal  features,  his  letter  is  as  follows: 

Subconsciously,  deep  down  in  our  minds, 
we  refuse  to  adnait  the  possibility  of  death's 
coming  to  those  near  and  dear;  until  the 
sudden  shock  wakens  for  a  moment,  we 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  immortal. 
Writers  innumerable  have  told  us  of  the 
hazards  of  A\'ar;  few  sit  doAvn  to  tell  us 
of  the  hazards  of  peace,  or  to  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  figin-es  jjroAe  the 
death-rate  of  the  human  race  to  be  one 
hundred  per  cent.  If  they  did,  I'm  afriad 
you'd  just  haA^e  a  sad,  sad  time,  dear. 
For  in  addition  to  seeing  all  the  soldiers 
stark  and  cold,  you'd  see  all  the  world 
stark  and  cold. 

As  for  Dr.  H.'s  (cheering)  remark  about 
theii-  "getting"  tAvo-thirds  of  the  doctors 
— don't  "they"  eventually  get  all  of  them? 

Be  a  sport!  Many  pfoph^  haA-e  put 
that  in  many  Avays — 

■ '  .\nd  ratlier  let  my  liver  heat  Avith  wiue 
Than  my  head  cool  wiMi  mortifying  groans." 

or 
' '  Better  one  short  year  of  T.ondon 
Thau  a  cycle  of  Catliay.  " 

One  might,  by  the  niost  careful  eon- 
serA'ation,  and  doing  nothing  at  all,  eke 
out  the  j^ears  in  a  A^egetable-like  existence 
to  many  times  those  giAcn  to  a  person  of 
equal  physical  poAvers  Avho  does  things — 
but  to  what  end?  Unless  j'ou  are  Avilling 
to  admit  that  the  justification  of  life  is 
mere  existence,  such  an  one  might  better 
haA'e  died  at  birth. 

I'A'e  taken  an  off-hand  AieAv  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  life  that  I  don't  think  you  sub- 
scribe to.  As  nearly  as  I  can  express  mine: 
life  consists  of  doing,  not  being;  doing 
for  the  Avelfare  of  some  one  aside  from  one's 
self.  If  every  man  A\ho  goes  to  France 
were  to  stay  there,  he  Avould  still  ha\'o 
crowded  into  a  short  time  the  experience 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Power  and 
the  Glorj'  of  serAace  to  an  ideal,  Avhich 
he  Avould  not  have  in  all  j^robability  experi- 
enced had  lu'  lived  to  a  century  in  the 
ordinary  Avay.  '' Dulca  et  (Icrornin  est 
pro  patria  7iiori" — freely  translated —  "let 
me  pass  on  a  little  .sooner  under  the  high, 
white  liglit  of  joy  of  an  end  attained,  a 
purjwse  served— a  tangible  end,  and  a 
tangible     pm-pose — the     defense     of     and 
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THERE  may  be  more  beautiful  books 
issued  this  year  than  this  one.  There 
may  be  books  more  generally  useful.  But 
for  practical  use  to  a  buyer  of  printing, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  craftsmanship  in 
book-making  we  are  willing  to  put  forth 
Warren's  Paper  Buyers  Guide  as  an  ef- 
fort for  which  we  have  no  apology  and  as 
a  work  by  which  the  standards  of  our 
house  may  be  judged. 

Once  a  year  for  several  years  we  have 
issued  a  Suggestion  Book,  showing  sam- 
ples of  the  Warren  Standard  Printing 
Papers,  and  the  way  they  print.  Each 
year's  book  we  made  a  little  better,  a  lit- 
tle more  helpful  than  the  last.  There  is 
no  presumption  in  calling  this  book  a 
paper  buyers  guide. 

Doing  this,  we  learned  lots  of  ways  to 
improve  our  specimen  books,  and  this 
last  one,  the  Warren  Paper  Buyers  Guide, 
is  quite  the  best  and  most  complete  vol- 
ume on  printing  papers  we  have  ever  is- 
sued. 

It  is  made  up  of  sheets  of  the  twelve 


Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers,  with 
each  of  the  twelve  represented  in  differ- 
ent weights.  The  kinds  of  work  that 
these  papers  are  made  to  do  is  indicated 
not  only  in  the  text  but  also  by  actual 
engravings  printed  on  the  paper. 

And  on  whatever  paper  an  engraving 
subject  is  shown,    the  reasons  why  tha 
paper  is  the  right  paper  for  that  kind  of  a 
subject  are  fully  given. 

A  man  who  knows  very  little  about 
buying  paper  can  buy  pretty  wisely  if  he 
uses  this  book.  He  doesn't  have  to  worry 
about  cost,  because  he  is  buying  a  stand- 
ard product,  of  standard  quality,  at  a 
standard  price.  The  price  of  Warren 
Standard  Printing  Papers  represents  the 
intrinsic  value  or  the  actual  worth  of 
paper  of  fixed  quality. 

Because  this  book  makes  the  buying  of 
paper  easier,  and  because  it  makes  it 
easier  to  get  better  printing,  it  helps 
people  buy  economically.  It  will  be 
mailed  on  request  to  printers;  to  buyers 
of  printing,  engravers  and  their  salesmen. 


S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

"  Constant   Excellence   of  Product  ", 
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From  Top  Floor  to  Shipping  Platform 

With  No  Expense  for  Power 

TOWERING  alongside  the  warehouse  it  stands,  a  vast 
coil  of  steel  and  iron.     Day  in  and  day  out,  hour  after 
hour,  boxes  and  barrels  and  crates  glide  down  its  length 
from  packing  room  to  shipping  yard.     No  hand  touches  or 
guides  them  in  transit.     One  man  loads  at  the  top,  another 
unloads  at  the  bottom:  natural  gravity  does  the  rest. 

It's  a  Mathews  Gravity  Spiral  Conveyor,  operating  at  no 
expense  for  power.  Gravity — the  Earth's  attraction — supplies 
power  free.  Goods  placed  on  its  steel,  ball-bearing  rollers 
are  carried  downwards  quickly,  surely  and  economically. 

Mathews  Gravity  Conveyers  fill  the  conveying  needs  of  almost  every 
industry.  There  are  many  types,  including  chutes,  automatic  elevators, 
spiral  and  straight  carriers  adapted  to  practically  any  product.  They 
move  bricks  or  lumber,  dairy  products  or  glassware,  boxes,  trays  of  all 
sorts — from  floor  to  floor,  from  machine  to  machine,  around  comers,  over 
obstacles,  across  courts,  from  factory  right  into  freight  car.  They  are 
portable  or  permanent,  serving  for  light  or  heavy  work  indoors  and  out. 

Compare  the  Mathews  Gravity  Roller  Conveyer  with  other  methods  of 
conveying  and  you  will  realize  its  economy.  It  saves  miles  of  walking  and 
hours  of  time  spent  in  trucking  or  running  elevators.  It  economizes  floor- 
space,  avoids  wear  and  tear  on  flooring.  Delays,  breakages,  mistakes  are 
eliminated.     It  conserves  labor,  speeds  up  production  and  cuts  overhead. 

The  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Company  are  pioneers  of  gravity  con- 
veying. Fifteen  years,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  gravity 
conveyors,  have  enabled  this  company  to  develop  many  special  features 
that  make  for  greater  durability  and  efficiency  of  service.  Our  engineers 
are  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  have  conveying  problems  to  solve.  Write 
for  particulars,  or  have  a  trained  man  call. 

The  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Company 

124  Tenth  Street,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

BRANCH  FACTORIES  :  TORONTO,  CANADA— LONDON,  ENGLAND 


GRAVITV 


aOLtSa       CONVEYER 
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victory  for  what  I  know  in  my  heart  and 
soul  to  hv  rifi;ht." 

You  sot',  you  can't  bo  sorry  for  tho  l)o.\s 
who  KO  ovou  if  thoy  don't  roturn.  Th<>irs 
is  th(!  joy  of  lifo  that  wo  who  stay  can  fool 
only  dimly. 

Thon— for  wlioiu  do  you  n'"i<^'vo?  Tlioso 
who  roinain  and  UhA  that  tlioy  hav(^  lost 
Boniothiiit;;  or  soino  ono  who  can't  bo  ro- 
phwiod?     How  wronj;  you  aro! 

For  you,  of  all  poopl(\  shonhl  know  liow 
littlo  i\w  pliysical  touch  satisCios — and 
that  is  all  that  is  lost.  Kca-1,  i)crs()nal 
contact  is  so  covorod  over  with  thi^  triv- 
ialitios  of  tho  dail.N'  routine  of  oxistonco, 
that  it's  scon  and  folt  only  by  tiashos  and 
at  intervals.  Was  your  own  fatln^r  more 
near  and  dear  to  you  during  his  lifetime 
than  h(i  is  now?  I  venture  to  sa\',  no. 
Moments  of  irritation,  complication  of 
the  lovely  and  lovable  soul  contacts,  with 
the  insisti>nt  d(>mands  of  th*^  ever  frail 
body — all  the  little  trials  tbat  we've  ex- 
perienced with  those  we  love — ^have  ])assed 
— remains  only  the  knowledtre  that  we 
have  with  us  always  a  beautiful  being,  the 
essence  of  all  that  is  fine,  whom  we  know 
only  cagod  and  half-articulato  before  the 
Great  Change. 

Dear  Mother,  a  man  can  not,  I  know, 
realize  the  heartaches  of  a  woman  any 
more  than  he  can  feel  the  birth  pains  that 
some  one  underwent  for  tho  bodily  exis- 
tence of  each  of  us.  Wo  aro  l>()und  to 
talk  to  one  another  through  a  small  liole 
in  a  wall  that  we  can't  break  down  nor 
climb  over.  Tho  woman's  side,  thinking 
of  her  own  chihlron,  is  bound  to  bo.  un- 
changeably, opposed  to  tho  man's.  Through 
her  own  she  feels  the  call  of  tho  ilosh  of 
every  other  woman,  regardless  of  her 
spiritual  development,  and  the  man  in  my 
office  yesterday  w  ho  said  that  tho  hardest 
part  is  for  the  women  at  home,  know  the 
mental  pangs  of  the  spiritual  reljirth  of  a 
son  who  has  died  physically  must  ))o  more 
trying  than  tho  physical  pangs  that  orig-» 
inally  brought  him  into  the  world. 

But  as  the  effort  is  harder  so  is  the  reward 
higher  and  clearer  in  its  beautj'. 

"This  mj^  son,  for  whom  I  have  suffered, 
now  has  made  his  sacrifice.  I  have  done 
my  part  for  the  betterment  of  mankind; 
I  am  alive  now^  as  never  before,  for  thi-ough 
me  is  the  w^orld  made  a  finer,  cleaner, 
holier  place." 


Private  J.  E.  Sausser^  who  is  among  those 
present  in  Coblenz,  and  likely  to  continue 
present,  according  to  his  opinion,  for  an- 
other five  or  six  months,  does  not  feel  so 
down-hearted*  as  do  some  of  his  follow 
countrymen  in  the  Aacinity.  He  is  "going 
to  school,"  he  writes,  even  tho  he  does  not 
feel  that  he  has  arrived  at  his  second 
childhood,  and  he  finds  Coblenz,  its  music, 
and  the  somewhat  suspicious  friendliness 
of  its  German  inhabitants,  all  interesting. 
lie  writes,  under  date  of  Fobruarj^  5,  to 
his  brother,  Lieut.  H.  B.  Sausser,  of  the 
Marines: 

I  am  wiiting  this  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Festhalle,  and  as  I  wTite  a  "Y"  man,  well 
l)ooked,  and  a  good  speaker,  too,  by  the 
way,  is  throwing  the  hooks  into  the 
Jerries  for  further  orders.  Then*  object 
is  to  discom*age  fraternizing  among  the 
Germans.  You  know  the  Americans  are 
inclined  to  let  by-gones  be  by-gonos,  and  if 
a  Dutchman  gives  him  the  glad  hand,  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  a  pat  on  the  back,  the 
dough-boys  will  think:  "Oh!     He's  not  a 


bad  sort  aft(>r  all.  Lot's  have  a  driidi," 
and  first,  tiling  you  know  thoy  will  bo  toll- 
ing each  other  their  real  names. 

J*ersonally,  I  thiidc  their  show  of  friend- 
ship is  feigned.  I  wou]<l  not  trust  any  of 
them,  for  thoy  surely  I'oalizo  that  it  is  to 
tlioir  best  interests  to  avoid  antagonisiu 
so  long  as  they  an^  the  under  dog,  as  is  the 
case. 

"^I'Ik*  Americans  have  taken  over  ev<-r\' 
building  of  any  conseqnonc(*  in  the  area. 
Practically  all  tho  hotels,  tiioaters,  and 
public  l)uildiugs  an*  now  occu|)iod  by  llu^ 
Third  Army.  This  "Y"  was  formerly 
tho  (Jorinan's  best  and  most  olal)orato  and 
largest  tlu'afer  and  auditorium.  Build- 
ings whore  formerly  the  best  class  of  (ier- 
mans  spent  their  time  figmnng  the  amount 
of  indemnity  that  wouhl  bo  domaiided  from 
tho  Yanks  now  hold  thousands  of  1obac<'o- 
chewiug  dough-boys  loimging  on  expensive, 
ui)holstored  chairs,  walking  on  vehot 
carpets,  and  l)lowing  rings  of  tobacco  smoke 
at  busts  of  the  ancient  German  (;on- 
qiierors.  I  haA^e  not  seen  a  German  fiag 
since  1  have  been  in  Germanj',  and  the 
oni\  ])lace  you  can  see  portraits  of  Bill  or 
Hindenburg  is  on  cigar-boxes. 

A  string  orchestra  composed  of  Dutch- 
men fnrnishos  music  for  th(*  fellows  o\ei'\' 
afternoon  and  o\ cning  at  all  the  "  Y^  "  halJs, 
hotels,  and  restaurants,  and  I  will  say  this 
much  foi'  them — thoy  are  good  nuisicians. 

The  "Y^"  is  conducting  excmsion  trips 
to  Fortress  Ehrenbreitstein  (I  think  I  sent 
you  a  card  of  it — one  of  the  strongest  forti- 
fications in  Oermany),  the  Kaiser's  castle 
on  the  Rhine,  and  steamboat  trips  to 
points  of  interest  on  the  Rhine. 

Food  seems  to  be  Aery  scarce  among 
the  civilian  popidation,  and  we  haA^e 
recently'  been  ordered  to  keep  out  of  Gor- 
man rostam-auts.  Nothing  but  black  war- 
bread  is  to  be  had,  and  their  pie  and  ice- 
cream is  a  joke. 

I  have  no  idea  hoAV  long  we  will  remain 
here,  altlio  there  aro  all  sorts  of  nnnors 
afloat  as  usual.  I  think,  howoA'er,  that  we 
are  due  for  about  fiA^e  or  six  months  at 
least.  Tho  authorities  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  entertain  the  men  and  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  restless,  and  I 
ass,ure  you  that  is  a  very  ditficidt  thing  to 
do.  There  is  no  real  work  to  be  done, 
that  is,  work  that  is  worth  while.  They 
OA^eu  haA'o  the  fellows  doing  bayonet-work 
and  gas -drills  to  keep  them  busy.  All 
sorts  of  athletics  aro  on  in  full  blast:  base- 
ball, boxing,  basket-ball,  WTestling,  foot- 
ball, etc.,  as  well  as  theatricals,  with  soldier 
talent.  And  I  might  mention  that  there 
is  first-class  theatrical  talent  here  too. 
Tho  vaudeville  show  that  is  being  staged 
right  here  at  present  is  better  than  very 
many  that  you  })ay  real  money  to  see  in 
the  States — all  professionals. 

We  thought  we  had  a  champion  foot- 
Ijall  team  until  last  week;  in  fact,  they 
won  fourteen  games  in  a  row,  never  de- 
feated, l)ut  the  32d  Division  took  them 
ac^ross  to  the  tune  of  9  to  0,  and  queered 
their  chances  for  a  trip  to  Paris  and  the 
A.  E.  F.  championship. 

My  greatest  desire  is  to  Aisit  Paris 
before  returning  home,  but  as  yet  they 
haA^e  not  boon  A'ery  liberal  with  their 
passes.  HowoA'er,  I  suppose  it  is  just  as 
w^oll  with  me  because  it  would  set  me  back 
beaucoiii)  francs  and  I  can  not  afford  it. 

The  weather  here  is  cold  altho  not 
severe.  There  is  OA'er  an  inch  of  snow  on 
the  gi'ound  and  still  falling.  Just  stept 
.outdoors  to  get  a  cuj)  of  hot  chocolate  and 
there  is  a  fair  Fraulein  out  there  pelting 
the  felloAvs  with  snowballs.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  them  an  JNL  P.  is  on  the  job  as 
usual! 
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SOME   people   are   blocking 
prosperity  by  holding  up  or- 
ders in  hope  of  a  drop  in  prices. 

If  we  all  did  that,  business  would 
be  at  a  standstill. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale 
says  "We  are  on  a  permanently 
high  price  level."      » 

Patriotic,  far-sighted  business  men  are 
going  ahead.  Business  has  got  to  be 
good  to  meet  •war  tetxes,  to  give  jobs 
to  returning  soldiers,  and  to  create 
prosperity. 

Buy  wisely;  but  buy  what  you  need. 

Write  us  of  your  particularneeds  re- 
garding steel  lockers,  or  steel  racks. 
Catalogue  of  either  on  application. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg. 
Chicago 


905VanderbiltBldg. 
New  York 


English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,    Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and   Adverbs,  clearly      and    thoroughly   described 
and  illustrated  iaConneciives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C 
Fehnald,  L.H.U.     Cloth,  ll.S  o;  by  mail,  J1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COM  PANV    ....     New  York 


A  Bee  Line]r^ 
to  Profit  W 


Bee  keeping  makes  you  money  quickly  and    ^^ 
surely,  with  little  risk  or  labor.   Just  put 
them  in  a  hive.  They'll  find  their  own  food.    . 

The  honey  you  don't  use  we  will  buy  at  market  prices,  r^o 
There  is  more  money  in  bee  keeping  than  in  poultry    ^T 
Bigger  profits  per  dollar  invested  and  space  occupied. 
Less  work.     Bee  keeping  is  a  business  that  is  practic- 
ally all  profit  if  you  adopt  ^, 

J  THE  ROOT  WAY       "*" 

The  useofRootsuppliesremovesthedangerof stings  ^^ 
and  increases  your  profits.    We  carry  a  complete  line  ^v 
for  beginners  and  professionals — standard  hives,  comb 
frames,  smokers,  honey  extractors,  gloves,  veils,  etc. 
Everything  made  by  experts  who  have  made  bee  sup-^ 
plies  for  years.    We  start  you  right  in  bee  keeping  and 
giveyoufree  advice  at  all  times    Our  50  years  experl- ^ 
ence  in  successful  bee  keeping  at  your  disposal,  to 
help  you  make  a  success.  * 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK       ^ 

Our  book  "Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit"  is  packed 
full  of  interesting  information.     A  copy  ia 
yours  for  the  asking.     Write  for  it  today. 

THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO. 
lai  Main  St,  Medina.  Ohio 

Branch  offices,  warehouses  and  deal- 
ers in  many  important  cities  from  the 
Atlantio  to  the  Pacific, 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON 


AST  month,  in  a  space  similar  to  this,  I  asked  you  to  LOOK  SOUTH.     Now  I  mvite  you 
to  further  consider  this  section. 

In  this  advertisement  I  hope  to  interest  business  men,  manufacturers  and  shippers; 
first,  for  the  benefit  of  New  Orleans;  second,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  to  your  direct  and  substantial 

profit  to  interest  yourself  in  New  Orleans. 

The  war  has  taught  American  Business  to  think 
in  two  hemispheres.  And  now  that  we  are  think- 
ing in  two  hemispheres,  New  Orleans  compels 
consideration.  You  should  know  how  New  Orleans 
can  serve  you  or  your  business,  because  New  Orleans 
is  the  geographical  center  of  the  shipping  between 
North  and  South  America. 

Perhaps  your  old  conception  of  New  Orleans  was  a  play- 
ground, but  New  Orleans  has  more  than  held  her  own  with 
other  representative  cities  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  growth  and  in  civic  enterprise  and 
improvement. 

And  with  agricultural  development  in  the  South  still  in 
its  infancy,  with  enormous  natural  resources  still  practically 
untouched,  New  Orleans  has  grown  and  thrived  and  expanded 
and  prospered  until  she  is  today  a  huge  hive  of  manufactur- 
ing and  merchandising — ^and  forging  irresistibly  ahead. 

And  yet  New  Orleans  is  only  at  the  outset  of  Ker  career — 
the  beginning  of  her  greatness — so  far  as  her  future  promises. 
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New  Orleans  is  served  by  forty  steamship  lines  and  eleven 
trunk  railway  lines,  with  all  approaches  of  the  latter  for  more 
than  1,000  miles  without  any  heavy  grades. 

New  Orleans  has  more  than  215  miles  of  terminal  railroad 
trackage,  including  the  Public  Belt  Railroad,  connecting  with 
every  trunk  line  and  serving  all  wharves.  This  Public  Belt 
Railroad  is  publicly  owned  and  operated,  and  is  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

New  Orleans  has  forty -one  miles  of  harbor  frontage,  modern 
publicly  owned  docks  and  stdtage  sheds,  the  latter  with  an  area 
of  nearly  4,000,000  square  feet,  over  which  between  2,000,000 
and  4,000,000  tons  of  freight  pass  annually. 

At  New  Orleans  is  the  most  modern  and  efficient  and 
largest  cotton  warehouse  in  the  world  (capacity  424,000  bales) 
which  is  state  owned  and  operated. 

New  Orleans  operates  the  most  modern  grain  elevator  in 
the  United  States,  capacity  2,622,000  bushels,  which  can  load 
four  ships  simultaneously — 96,000  bushels  per  hour.  This, 
too,  is  publicly  owned. 

New  Orleans  is  well  equipped  to  trans-ship,  store  and 
transport  river,  rail  and  ocean  freight. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  in  1803: 

"New  Orleans  will  be  forever  the  mighty  mart  of  mer- 
chandise, leaving  the  emporia  of  the  Eastern  world  far 
behind." 

• 

Past  performance  considered,  and  with  vision  for  the  future, 
there  is  every  reason  for  us  to  say  with  confidence  and  pride: 
"Thomas  Jefferson  was  right!" 


(^^^rcAi.CPaCi 


Mayor  of  New  Orleans 


That  you  may  know  more  of  this  city  write 
for  the  64-page  handbook,  "The  Book  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  Industrial  South." 

Advertising  Men,  Business.Men — Come  to  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  Con- 
vention— New  Orleans,  September  21-26. 

American  Business  cannot  afford  to  be  late  in 
claiming  her  greatest  of  opportunities  for  world 
trade. 

This  convention  will  help  to  show  you  how  to 
make  Advertising  the  stabilizer  and  range-finder 
of  trade  expansion  following  Victory. 


New  Orleans  Wants  1920  Rotary  Convention 
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This  Advertisement  (No.  Two  of  a  Series) 

Copyright   1919,  by  Ferry-Hanly  Adv.  Co., 

New  Orleans,  La.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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WHERE  THE  AMERICAN   SA WED-OFF 
SHOTGUN  STOPT  THE  HUN 


THE  sawed-off  repeating  shotgun, 
loaded  with  buckshot,  whifh  Avas 
pictured  and  described  in  our  pages  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  appeared  in  the  critical  fighting 
around  Chateau-Thierry,  and  more  than 
won  its  right  to  be  considered  a  real 
American  addition  to  the  horrors  of  war — 
at  least  from  the  German  standiwiut.  The 
gun  worked  to  such  good  effect  that,  to 
quote  Capt.  J.  H.  Hoskins,  who  used  one, 
'"the  Kaiser  would  have  won  himself  a 
war  on  June  6  had  he  only  prest  his  ad- 
vantage, and  haxi  it  not  been  for  those 
shotguns."  Captain  Hoskins  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  company  of  engineers  in  those 
terrific  days;  but,  bad  as  the  Americans 
needed  engineers,  they  needed  combat 
troops  worse,  so  the  captain's  company 
was  thrown  in  to  assist  the  marines. 
By  the  time  the  company,  reduced  from 
246  men  to  72,  was  ordered  to  fall  back  to  a 
trench  where  the  shotguns  awaited  theni, 
the  Germans  seemed  to  be  having  things 
much  their  own  way  in  that  section  of  the 
l^attle-front.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Xash^Tlle  (Tenn.)  Banner,  Captain  Hos- 
kins teUs  the  story  of  the  tiu-n  of  the 
battle: 

On  June  6,  tho  we  were  engineers,  we 
got  orders  to  go  into  the  fighting  in  sup- 
port of  the  marines  in  Belleaii  Woods 
as  combat  troops.  We  hiked  twenty-seAen 
miles  in  nine  hours  without  stopping  to 
eat.  We  got  into  the  scrap  between  two 
regiments  of  marines  and  fought  against 
overw^helming  odds,  oiu-  opponents  being 
the  Prussian  Guards.  The  246  men  in  our 
company  had  been  reduced  to  seventy-two 
and  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted 
when  orders  came  to  fall  back  to  the  first 
line  of  trenches  near  by.  When  we  rolled 
into  these  we  fought  with  those  automatic 
shotguns  stacked  up  in  bunches  of  eight, 
with  extra  ont^s  lying  on  the  first  parapet 
in  the  rear  wall  of  the  trenches  and  plenty 
of  shells  handy.  Each  gun  had  a  shell 
in  the  chamber  and  five  in  the  magazine. 
Each  shell  was  loaded  with  twelve  l)ig 
))uckshot  and  twenty-eight  grains  of 
})allistite  powder.  It  nearly  kicked  us 
down  everj'  time  we  fired,  but  we  didn't 
mind  that  when  we  saw"  the  execution 
done  to  the  Germans.  The  way  those 
squirrel-hunting  Americans  used  the  weap- 
ons was  thoroughly  effective.  Our  colonel 
liad  ordered  that  no  one  should  fire  xmtil 
he  gave  the  command,  and  it  looked  to 
me  that  he  waited  until  they  were  almost 
on  top  of  us.  But  when  the  word  came 
those  gims  opened  up  in  earnest.  The 
Germans  were  advancing  very  confidently, 
for  they  knew  we  were  in  desperate  straits. 
That  shotgun  volley  Mas  new  to  them. 
They  were  advancing  well  bunched,  and 
ever?'  time  a  gim  fired  tliree  or  four 
Germans  would  go  down.  Tlie  more 
the  surprize  gript  them,  the  closer  they 
would  huddle,  and  the  deadlier  was  the  fire. 
When  they  could  stand  it  no  longer  they 
began  to  fall  back,  bunched  in  closer  than 
ever,  with  corresponding  destruction  from 
the  guns.  Not  a  German  reached  our  lines 
after  we  began  using  tliosf;  shotguns,  and 
I'll  tell  the  world  that  on  June  6  the 
Kaiser  had  won  himself  a  war  had  he  only 
pr(\st  the  advantage  and  had  it  not  been 
for  those  shotguns. 


NERVOUS  VOTING  IN  GERMANY'S 
FIRST  POPULAR  ELECTION 


AS  the  nations  have  now^  presumably, 
made  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
democracy  may  be  expected  to  recij)rocato 
and  make  the  world  safe  from  war.  So, 
altho  the  new  Government  in  Germanj*  is 
by  no  means  firmly  estal)lished,  there  is  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  democratic,  and 
was  put  into  whatever  power  it  possesses 
by  the  first  really  popular  election  held  in 
the  ex-Kaiser's  former  realm.  Street- 
fighting  in  Berlin  shortly  preceding  the 
day  set  for  the  election,  Sunday,  Januarj' 
19,  had  left  the  capital  in  apprehension, 
and  the  Berlin  papers  clearly  showed  relief 
that  the  event  pass(>d  Avithout  serious  dis- 
turbance. The  following  translation  made 
for  the  New  York  Times  from  the  Ger- 
mania,  organ  of  the  Catholic  party,  giA-es  a 
contemjjorary  A'iew  of  this  episode,  unique 
in  German  history: 

The  election  for  the  National  Assembly 
has  been  carried  out  in  Berlin  without 
distiu-bance.  The  number  of  voters,  as 
had  been  expected,  was  A'ery  great,  and 
about  90  per  cent,  of  all  those  having  the 
right  to  Aote  went  to  the  ballot-box.  In 
the  first  hours  of  the  morning  the  press  was 
strong.  ToAvard  noon  the  number  of  Aoters 
became  less,  and  in  the  afternoon  one  did 
not  need  to  Avait  very  long  before  casting 
a  A'ote.  The  voting-places  turned  out  in 
most  cases  to  be  inadequate.  On  the 
steps  and  along  the  cm-b  lines  formed. 

The  streets,  at  least  to  outAvard  a]> 
pearances,  w^ere  little  changed.  Outside 
of  a  few  suburbs,  where  the  parties  tried 
to  w^ork  up  to  a  late  hour  with,  music, 
moving  pietiu"es,  and  heralds,  Berlin  gave 
almost  an  impression  of  stillness. 

That  the  voting  Avent  so  quietly  and 
undistiu-ljed  is  mostly  due  to  the  strong 
military  control.  Seven  diAisidns  had 
been  called  in  to  occupy  the  squares  and 
streets.  EA^erj'where  in  the  Aoting-])laces 
there  were  three  or  four  soldiers  Avith  their 
weapons  huug  on  them  who  assured  the 
quiet  carrying  on  of  the  election.  In  all 
parts  of  the  city  there  were  strong  bodies  of 
troops,  in  houses  and  pubhc  buildings, 
ready,  at  the  first  signal,  to  act  energetically. 

The  elections  this  time  had  a  special 
note  in  the  participation  of  the  Avomeu. 
The  Hausfraus  and  the  young  Avomen  came 
for  the  most  part  in  the  early  hours  to 
cast  their  ballots  for  the  first  time. 

The  Ger mania,  natm'ally  interested  in  the 
shoAving  made  by  its  own  party,  comments 
upon  information  that  from  many  dis- 
tricts old  and  frail  women,  in  spite  of 
physical  discomforts,  hurried  to  Aote  for 
candidates  favorable  to  the  Catholic 
Chtu-ch.     Thus  we  read: 

The  members  of  the  Avomen's  Church 
orders  Avho  haA  (>  establishments  in  Berlin 
all  went  to  the  ])allot-box  for  tho  con- 
fession of  their  faith.  The  Ursulines,  in 
Lindenstrasse  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
went  in  closed  carriages  to  the  n(>ar-by 
voting-place  in  J(*rusalerstrasse.  The  gray 
sisters  from  NiederAvallstrasse  Aoted  in 
the  aula  of  the  neighboring  Friedrich  Wer- 
der  Oberrealschule.  Also  the  Dominican 
Sisters,  the  Sisters  of  [Mary,  and  the 
members  of  the  other  cloistered  societies 
went  to  vote. 


In  the  newspaper  quarter,  where  tlierc 
was  not  so  much  confidence  in  peace,  or, 
better,  in  the  Spartacides,  an  apparently 
strong  military  force  Avas  to  be  seen. 
Patrols  on  horsebaek  and  on  foot  passed 
through  the  streets,  and  houses  near  the 
Aoting-places  had  receiAed  on  the  roofs 
sufficient  jjrotection  against  ever\'  attack. 
In  addition,  throughout  the  district,  de- 
tachments of  th«^  Jaeger  corps  had  been 
quietly  disposed.  Avho  were  to  take  action 
on  any  unforeseen  cAcnt.  But  of  disorder 
or  Aiolation  of  the  election  nothing  was 
reported. 

Only  in  Leipzigerstrasse,  between  Mauer 
and  Wilhelmstrasse,  were  some  grenr.des 
thrown  down  from  roofs  into  the  streets 
during  the  course  of  the  day.  An  energetic 
search  for  the  perpetrators  began  at  once. 
Unfortunately,  it  did  not  succeed  in  dis- 
coAering  thi-se  Spartacides.  In  tlie  after- 
noon al)out  thrc'(^  o'clock  some  shots  were 
fired  from  the  house  at  113  Leipzigerstrasse, 
corner  of  iSIauerstrasse,  at  a  military 
automobile,  but  no  one  was  wounded. 
The  street  was  at  once  barred  off  and 
military  as*:istance  called  in.  The  soldiers 
blew  up  the  locked  door  of  the  house 
with  hand-grenades  and  searched  through 
the  house  Avithout  finding  the  shooters, 
who  must  haA'e  got  away  OAer  the  roofs. 
Strong  military  forces  thereiipon  were 
placed  in  the  houses  in  the  neigliliorhood 
and  opposite  and  lookoiits  established 
on  the  roofs. 

At  the  Berlin  Police  Presidency,  where 
the  court  on  the  day  before  the  election 
had  been  supplied  AAith  field  guns,  machine 
guns,  and  a  large  number  of  men  in 
anticipation  of  a  struggle  Avith  the  Sparta- 
cides, there  was  no  report  of  any  kind  of 
trouble.  Hoa\"  the  GoAernment  had  pre- 
pared is  shoAvn  by  the  fact  that  patrol 
automobiles  carrying  thirty  infantrymen, 
armed  Avith  light  machine  guns,  as  well  as 
armored  cars  A\ith  their  gnin-holes  open 
and  with  the  guu-l)aiTels  stiddng  out, 
traA'ersed  the  streets  of  the  east  and  north 
side  of  the  city,  and  so  performed  a  valu- 
able ser\ice  in  watcliing. 

At  several  of  the  election-places  therf) 
appeared  in  the  evening  a  "Captain"  in 
uniform  in  an  automobile  who  declared 
that  he  had  Ixnn  commissioned  to  take 
away  the  Avliole  of  the  election  data  at 
8:4.j  o'clock  from  the  election  officials. 
For  that  purpose  he  Avould  come  again 
Avith  his  car.  Since  this  was  in  complete 
contradiction  to  all  the  election  advices, 
the  election  officials  made  inquiries  at  onc<; 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sudden  change. 
It  Avas  soon  ascertaiiu'd  that  the  man  Avas  a 
sAAindler  Avho  Avas  apparently  trying  to  get 
hold  of  the  election  data  in  order  to 
destroy  it.  By  dispatches  all  uniform<><i 
election  officials  AV(>re  warned.  At  the 
same  time  preparations  for  safety  were 
shar])ened  and  strengthened.  The  "Cap- 
tain "  must  haA  e  got  wind  of  this,  for  he 
renounced  his  enterprise  and  was  not  seen 
again. 

For  the  safe-keeping  of  the  ballot-boxes 
spe(ia]  measures  Avere  taken.  Front 
different  quarters  Police  Headquarters 
had  lieard  that  the  Spartacides  at  eight 
o'ch)ck  Avould  make  an  attempt  to  take  the 
election -})laces  and  destroj'  the  ballots. 
For  this  reason,  strong  detachmetits  of 
troops  Avere  sent  out  in  the  cAening  in 
order  to  nip  any  attempt  in  the  bud.  A 
large  part  of  the  ballot-boxes  remained 
duringjthe  night  in  lh(>  election-places  where 
the  government  troops  kept  Avatch.  Tho 
ballot-boxes  Averc  tlien  brought  under 
guard  to  the  Hathaus. 

In  th(>  center  of  Berlin,  tho  former 
First  Berlin  Election  District,  the  election 
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Are  you  still  buying  toilet  paper  in  the  old 
haphazard  \vay  or  have  you,  too,  selected  a 
specific  type  of  finish  and  quality  paper — are 
you,  too,  buying  a  standard  quality  by  name? 


The  great  majority  of  American  home- 
keepers  have  come  to  realize  that  the  sure  way 

to  get  fine,  uniform  quality — a  superior,  hygienic,  soft 
texture— is  to  select  a  standard  A.  P.  W.  QUALITY  PRODUCT  and 
buy  that  same  thing  regularly — demanding  it  by  name. 

The  A.    P.   W.    reputation    with   the 

Medical  Profession,  Nurses,  Authorities  on 
Home  Hygiene  and  in  homes  where  Quality,  Value  and 
Health  are  given  first  consideration,  is  the  result  of  A.  P.  W.  Quality 
Standards. 

Each  of  the  five  A.  P.  W.  brands  differs 

from  the  others  in  texture  and  in  finish — but 

each  is  the  standard  quality  product  of  its  class. 

FREE  SAMPLE  OFFER 

Dealers  who  display  the  A.  P.  W.  Products  Sign  carry  all 
five  of  these  A.  P.  W.  Products  in  stock.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  sell  A.  P.  W.,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  little  folder  containing  samples  of  these  five 
papers  and  will  give  you  the  name  of  our  nearest  retail 
distributor  or  agency. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,   1279   Broadway 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Onliwon  Quality  Products,  Onliwon  Hygiene  and  Onliwon  Paper  Towel* 


Four  Rolls  of  the  A.  P.  W.  "Satin  Tissue"  means 
close  to  a  year's  supply  in  the  average  home. 

The  roll  is  less  than  five  inches  in  diameter  but  it  con- 
tains 2,500  sheets,  size  5"  x  5^"  —  two  and  one-half 
times  more  sheets  per  roll  than  any  other  brand  in  the 
A.  P.  W.  line.  Light  in  weight,  strong  in  texture,  with 
a  satin  finish  that  is  distinctly  A.  P.  W. 

"Fort  Orange"  is  the  quality  medium  weight 
tissue. 

A  type  of  stock  that  is  heavier  than  "Satin  Tissue" — 
that  is  a  tremendous  seller  everywhere.  "Fort  Orange" 
is  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  A.  P.  W.  standards 
from  clean,  pure  stock  and  is  guaranteed  an  absolutely 
sanitary  article. 

"Crosscut"  is  a  sheet  that's  a  little  larger  than 
"Fort  Orange"  and  a  little  darker  in  color. 

A  Quality  sheet  that  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water  and  will 
not  clog  the  plumbing,  A  1,000  sheet  roll  that  sells  in 
larger  quantity  every  day. 

"Pure  White"  is  the  rich  quality  crepe — the 
Japanese  toilet  tissue. 

Made  with  just  one  thought  in  mind — the  Very  Highest 
Quality  crepe  into  a  Pure  Bleached  Sulphite,  even  softer 
than  worn  linen,  but  strong  in  texture.  The  average 
home  that  buys  "Pure  White"  would  have  no  other  even 
though  "Pure  White"  cost  double  the  price. 

"Onliwon  Hygiene"  is  the  "last  word"  in  perfect 
bathroom  equipment. 

A  patented  system  serving  two  folded  sheets  at  a  time 
from  a  dust-proof,  germ-proof  cabinet.  The  beautiful 
feature  of  ONLIWON,  aside  from  the  quality  of  the  paper 
itself,  is  its  method  of  distribution.  ONLIWON  is 
served  from  a  cabinet  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  your  bathroom  equipment — Porcelain  to 
match  your  porcelain  fixtures,  nickel  if  you  prefer  to 
match  your  nickel  trimmings,  or  if  yours  is  a  tile  bath- 
room, then  an  ONLIWON  Set-in  Tile  Cabinet. 
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TIRES 


These  signs,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  and  the 
Jeannette  Road,  26  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  point  the  way  to  what  is 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  modern  factories  in  the  rubber  industry — 

A  factory  that  has  grown,  in  less  than  a  decade,  from  unpretentious 
beginnings  to  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  exclusively  high-grade 
tires  in  the  United  States. 

Makers  also  of  Pennsylvania  Auto  Tubes  "Ton  Tested." 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct   Factory   Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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passed  oil  generally  very  quietly  and 
smoothly.  Wilhelmstrasse,  which  fourteen 
days  before  had  beeu  the  theater  of  terrible 
scenes  and  bloody  fighting,  lay  still  and 
almost  empty.  Traffic  there  was  scarcely 
more  than  on  the  week-days.  Only  the 
gray  automobiles,  flitting  hither  and 
thither  between  the  National  Chancellery 
and  the  Foreign  Office  and  other  places 
of  business,  gave  life  to  the  quiet  picture. 
The  Chancellor's  palace  lay  quiet  and 
deserted,  just  as  if  a  shrieking  and  raging 
mass  of  men  had  never  held  a  demon- 
stration there.  As  quiet  was  Unter  den 
Linden. 

In  Charlottenburg,  where  there  were 
208,500  registered  voters  in  146  voting 
places,  in  Siemensstadt  and  in  Spandau, 
where  72,907  voters,  of  whom  35,475  were 
women,  cast  their  votes,  there  was  every- 
where the  same  picture.  In  Siemens- 
stadt ca\-alry  was  seen  for  a  time.  Es- 
pecially strong  was  the  military  protection 
in  Charlottenburg.  At  noon  a  cannon  was 
brouglit  up  before  the  Emperor  William 
Memorial  Church  and  the  ammunition 
for  it.  In  the  exhibition  haUs  at  the  Zoo 
strong  forces  of  troops  were  disposed. 

Potsdam,  the  old  soldier  city,  was  di- 
vided into  twenty-three  districts,  and  in 
the  twenty-three  A^oting  -  places  40,700 
cast  their  votes.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  voters  were  women. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE   RAILROAD 
SHANTY-MAN 


AMONG  the  picturesque  personalities 
now  being  swept  away  bj'  the  onward 
progi'ess  of  ci\aUzation  is  the  railroad 
switch-tender  who  sat  at  the  shanty  by 
the  right  of  way  and  became  a  sort  of 
unofficial  pui'vcyor  of  more  or  less  authentic 
information  and  the  hero  of  many  a  railroad 
yarn.  As  a  -writer  in  the  Little  Rock 
Arkan.Hn.<;  Gazette  notes.  Government  opera- 
tion of  the  roads,  combined  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  interlocking  system,  has 
slated  the  "gossipy  tenant"  for  retirement. 
In  the  old  days  when  important  news 
flew  through  the  yards  and  passed  from 
crew  to  crew,  it  was  generally  "shanty 
dope,"  and  was  traced  to  "shanty  No.  1," 
"shanty  No.  2,"  or  "shanty  No.  3,"  as 
the  case  might  be.  The  writer  in  The 
Gazette  reminds  us  that, 

The  shanties  came  into  being  with 
the  first  raihoad  that  Avas  built,  and 
w(!r('  intituled  to  i>rotect  the  switch- 
tenders  from  the  rains  and  other  severi- 
ties of  the  weather.  In  cold  seasons 
the  t('n(l(T  always  had  a  cheerful  fire, 
and,  being  naturally  fond  of  company,  he 
welcomed  the  trainmen  Avho  slipt  in  to 
warm  themselves.  The  shanty  jobs, 
tlu-ough  the  working  of  some  unwTitten 
law,  were  invariably  given  to  old  or 
(h^crepit  trainmen.  Operatives  who  lost 
a  leg  or  an  arm  or  sustained  other  dis- 
abling injuries  wej"e  given  such  assign- 
ments on  their  return  to  service.  Man\  a 
railroad  escaped  damage  suits  by  exer- 
cising dii)lomatic  skill  in  the  distribution 
of  the  shanty  jobs. 

Before  automatic  switches  were  brought 
to  their  j)res<'nt  state  of  efficiency,  the 
shant\'  and  the  shanty-man  were  as  much 
a  necessity  as  the  yardmaster  or  the  yard- 
cl«>rk.  In  the  shanty-man's  own  estimate 
he  was  more  «'ssential  than  the  president  of 
the  road,  and  he  usually  did  not  hesitate 
to  <\pr<ss  this  opinion,  as  he  has  from  time 
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immemorial  been  a  person  of  privilege. 
Wlien  he  had  important  information  to 
send  through  the  yards  he  never  reserved 
it  for  any  one.  He  let  the  first  man  along 
know  all  about  it,  knowing  that  there 
would  be  no  delay  in  its  transmission  to 
the  others  on  the  plant. 

Everj'  railroad  terminal,  we  are  told, 
has  its  stock  of  anecdotes  concerning  the 
shanty.  A  story  is  told  of  "how  a  shanty- 
man  played  the  role  of  hero  and  saved  the 
passengers  in  the  waiting-rooms  at  the  old 
Union  Station  at  Twelfth  and  Poplar 
Streets,  St.  Louis,  from  the  fury  of  a  pack 
of  wild  beasts."     The  tale  runs  thus: 

It  was  back  in  1886  or  1887,  that  this 
catastrophe  was  averted  through  the 
forethought  and  sprinting  qualities  of  the 
shanty-man.  A  cu-cus  train  was  being 
switched  through  the  yards,  and  had  pro- 
gressed as  far  west  as  Fourteenth  Street, 
when  a  derailment  overturned  a  string  of 
cars  loaded  with  caged  lions,  tigers,  and 
other  types  of  the  jungle.  Several  of 
these  cages  were  wrecked;  many  of  the 
animals  crawled  out  and  started  down  the 
tracks  in  the  direction  of  the  station. 

The  man  of  the  shanty  saw  the  menag- 
erie first,  and,  haAing  a  good  start  on  the 
thoroughly  frightened  beasts,  proceeded 
to  smash  aU  previous  records  of  sprinting 
achieA'ement  scored  in  any  railroad  yard  ex- 
tant and  he  succeeded.  He  reached  the 
waiting  rooms  far  in  adA^ance  of  the  on- 
rushing  animals,  and  had  enough  breath 
left  to  shriek  an  alarm.  The  people 
waiting  for  trains  crowded  in  the  rooms 
and  the  doors  were  quickly  secured.  Some 
of  the  animals  ran  up  a  stau-waj^  in  the 
station  building  leading  to  the  offices  of 
the  station  company  and  created  a  panic 
among  the  clerks,  some  of  whom  jumped 
from  the  second-storj^  Avindows  out  on 
Poplar  Street,  while  others  sought  safety 
behind  desks  and  chairs  and  in  closets. 
Some  of  the  animals  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  street,  where  they  were  shot  by  the 
police.  The  few  that  managed  to  get  to 
the  offices  were  taken  ahve  by  attaches  of 
the  cux'us. 

Many  of  the  old-time  feuds  between 
train-crews  were  traced  to  the  shanties. 
A  story  would  get  a  start  and  brood  ti-ouble. 
It  might  haA'e  been  originated  in  a  spirit  of 
jest,  "but  the  point  of  humor  was  not 
always  diseoA'ered  in  time  to  head  off  a 
fist-fight  or  two."  But  picturesque  and 
interesting  as  the  shanty-man  Avas,  he  was 
a  relic  of  the  old,  informal,  rough-and- 
ready  era  in  American  raihoading  and  is 
passing  with  other  "archaic  institutions." 
As  we  read: 

The  new  order  of  operation  calls  for 
well  -  appointed  toAvers  with  an  abun- 
dance of  room  for  all  the  dispatchers 
and  lever-men,  and  there  is  room  for 
a  whole  creAV  to  "warm  up"  at  a  time. 
A  man  in  a  tower  now  can  control  SAvitches 
a  long  AA'ay  ahead  on  either  side  of  his 
tower,  and  he  has  only  to  pull  a  little 
lever  or  touch  a  button  to  accomplish  that 
result.  It  isn't  necessary  to  go  out  in 
the  Aveather  and  throw  a  h(!aA^j'  dcAice  that 
used  to  severely  tax  the  operator.  Elec- 
tric currents  and  magnets  porfonn  the 
same  serAdco  with  a  minimum  of  eilort. 
The  A^eterans  Avho  are  being  relicA^ed  of 
their  shanties  are  going  to  crossings  that 
are  not  provided  Avifh  gates,  where  they 
bid  fair  to  spend  the  balance  of  their  rail- 
roiid    (lavs.      .\s   these  stations   take   them 


out  of  the  active  yard  centers  their  capacity 
to  gather  and  distribute  the  "dope"  will 
be  severely  impaired,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  trainmen  Avill  longer 
view  their  disclosures  Avith  awe. 


AN  ENGUSH  RADICAL'S  VIEW  OF 
THE  EISNER  ASSASSINATION 


A  "FRAIL-LOOKING  little  man,"  with 
•^*-  a  "soft  voice,"  a  big  head,  and  a 
great  shock  of  "wav^'  light-reddish  hair" 
was  killed  on  the 'streets  of  Munich,  not 
long  since,  by  a  revolver  in  the  hands  of  a 
member  of  the  Bavarian  aristocracy;  and 
the  loss  of  his  death,  as  read  by  his 
fellow  radical  and  labor-leader,  J.  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  of  England,  has  alreadj^  it 
appears,  been  taken  to  heart  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  governments  assembled 
in  Paris  to  make  peace  with  Germany. 
The  assassinated  Premier  of  BaA^aria, 
Kurt  Eisner,  stood,  on  the  very  mixed 
scale  of  European  Radicalism,  somewhere 
between  the  Majority  Socialists  and  the 
Spartacides.  Writing  on  February  24 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  his  friend, 
Mr.  ]Macdonald,  predicted  that  his  death 
would  mean  either  a  quick  peace  AH'ith 
Germany  or]  ciA-il  war  throughout  the 
countrj%  Avith  victorj-  almost  certain  to 
incline  to  the  Spartacides.  Personal  as- 
pects of  the  assassinated  Premier  are  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Macdonald's  estimate  of 
the  man's  influence  on  his  time,  and  the 
significance  of  his  death.  The  English 
labor-leader  Avrites: 

Onlj'^  the  other  day  I  sat  listening  to 
Kurt  Eisner  in  Bern,  deliA^ering  one  of  the 
great  speeches  of  the  International  Con- 
ference, receiAdng  the  plaudits  of  his 
Minoritj^  colleagues  and  the  groans  of  his 
Majoritj^  compatriots.  He  was  a  frail- 
looking  little  man,  drest  in  afternoon  tea- 
party  garb,  Avdth  a  big  head,  an  ample  beard, 
and  a  shock  of  waA"^^  Mght-reddish  hair. 
His  voice  was  soft,  his  gestures  simple 
and  free,  his  manner  and  api)earance  be- 
tokened the  professor.  Nothing  about 
him  indicated  his  life,  and  1  had  to  remind 
myself  by  the  force  of  recollection  that  this 
man  led  the  anti-GoAernment  agitation 
diu-ing  the  war  in  Bavaria,  that  ho  was 
the  leader  of  the  general  strike  in  ]Munich, 
the  head  of  the  republican  conspiracy,  the 
President  of  the  BaA^arian  Republic,  and 
that  long  before  all  this  he  had  fought 
orthodox  and  dogmatic  Marxism  and  had 
faced  August  Bebel  himself,  and  Avas 
worsted,  as  he  AAas  bound  to  be,  by  the 
great  Socialist  demigod.  Noav  he  is  dead 
and  the  peace  which  eA-ery  line  of  his 
countenance  seemed  to  demand  as  his 
birthright  has  at  last  come  to  him. 

In  rcA'olutions  there  is  ahvays  assassina- 
tion, because  there  is  alwa.vs  madness, 
and  Kurt  Eisner  fac(>d  tlie  risks.  But  to 
this  case  a  s]>ecial  significance  has  to  be 
attached.  Late  one  night  in  Bern  we  were 
on  a  commission  together,  hammering  out 
a  pronouncement  on  Socialism  and  Bol- 
shcA^sm.  Eisner  had  just  spoken  in  his 
quiet  way,  peering  at  us  through  his  1>right 
eyes,  holding  on  to  the  back  of  a  chair  as 
he  talked.  He  had  told  us  of  the  torn  and 
disrupted  social  fabric  in  the  center  of 
Europe,  and  how  the  long  delays  in  letting 
the  people  know  what  were  to  be  the 
terms  of  peace  and  in  getting  the  wheels 
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the  construction  that 

DEFIES  DESTRUCTION 


Ordinary  brushes  are  much  like  the  armies  of  Wilham-Once- 
The-War-Lord — -pretty  fair  scrappers  so  long  as  they  can  pick 
their  victims,  but  yellow  hearted  cowards  when  the  ■wrong 
foe  comes  along. 

Glue  set  brushes,  for  instance,  fall  easy  prey  to  any  color 
mixtures  containing  w^ater,  or  are  vanquished  just  as  quickly 
by  various  atmospheric  extremes. 

A  shellac  set  tool   surrenders  in  a  hurry  at  the  attack  of 


varnish. 

Pitch  and 
throw    up 


cement  sooner   or  later  (but  mostly  "sooner") 
the    sponge    under    certain    conditions    which 


must  be  coped  with  daily  by  the  amateur  or  professional 
painter. 

But  RUBBERSET  brushes  are  practically  invincible— ^regvi- 
lar  "Devil  Dogs"  or  Yankee  "Doughboys"  on  their  fields  of 
conflict  in  many  lands  and  every  clime.  The  hard  vulcanized 
rubber  in  which  every  bristle  is  gripped  everlastingly  is 
impervious  alike  to  the  assaults  of  heat  or  cold,  of  flood  or 
drought,  of  use  or  old  age,  or  to  the  chemical  action  of  the 
ingredients  of  any  compounds  in  which  brushes  may  properly 
be  used  or  cleansed. 

And  you  do  like  your  brush  to  hold  its  bristles! 


See  that  the  inscription  RUBBELRSET  is  on  every  brush  you 
buy.  That  brush  is  guaranteed  to  make  good — 'or  WE  WILL! 


rR.  &  C.  P.  CO. 


RUBBERSET  COMPANY,  C    Props. 

56  Ferry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


) 


^'■Makers  of  a  standard  brush  for  every  use  tO  tohlch  a  BRISTLE  brush  is  fut'" 


RUBBERSET  COMPANY,  Limited 

S  Sullivan  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


.'»>'. 


Every  Bristle  Gripped  EVERLASTINGLY    In   Hard  Jt/uhher 
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I  didn't  realize 


tkat  I  had  IVorrkea! 


"My  gums  bled  easily 
when  I  brushed  my  teeth 
—hard  food  hurt  them.  I 
paid  no  attention.  Then 
my  dentist  told  me  that  I 
had  pyorrhea— that  I  might 
lose  my  teeth. " 


PERHAPS  you,  like  so  many  others,  are  neglecting 
pyorrhetic  conditions — for  four  out  of  five  men  and 
women  over  thirty  are  afflicted  with  some  form  of  this 
serious  disease  of  the  gum  tissues. 

Pyorrhea  is  caused  by  continual  irritation  of  the  gum 
margin.  Tartar  is  usually  the  principal,  initial  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  The  gums  bleed  easily,  become  congested 
and  tender.  As  pyorrhea  progresses,  the  gums  recede, 
exposing  the  root  structure  of  the  teeth.  Points  of 
infection  develop  underneath  the  gum  margin;  unless 
pyorrhea  is  checked,  the  teeth  loosen  in  their  sockets — 
eventually  fall  out  or  must  be  extracted.  Germs  enter 
the  system  and  undermine  systemic  health. 

As  a  safeguard  against  pyorrhea's  start;  as  an  effective  means 
of  correcting  pyorrhetic  conditions;  as  a  home  treatment  that  co- 
operates with  your  dentist's  skill — use  Pyorrhocide  Powder. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  scientifically  cleanses  the  teeth  and  aids  in  restoring 
health  and  tone  to  pyorrhetic  gums.  It  removes  the  mucoid  deposits  and  daily 
accretions  before  they  become  tartar  formations.  It  soothes  and  heals;  tends  to 
check  infection;  restores  normal  circulation  to  the  gum  tissues. 

Thousands  of  dentists  use  and  endorse  Pyorrhocide  Powder  because  its 
merits  have  been  scientifically  tested. 

For  nine  years,  The  Pyorrhocide  Clinic  (devoted  exclusively  to  pj'orrhea 
treatment  and  oral  prophylaxis)  made  exhaustive  experiments  with  Pyorrhocide 
Powder.  The  results  of  this  research  and  analysis  have  proved  to  the  dental 
profession  its  value  in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  pyorrhea.  Its  superiority 
for  general  use  as  a  dentifrice  has  also 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  thou- 
sands of  users. 

All  leading  druggists  and  dental  supply 
houses  sell  Pyorrhocide  Powder.  It  is 
economical  because  a  dollar  package  con- 
tains a  sufiScient  quantity  for  six  months' 
use — twice  daily. 

The  Dentinol  &  Pyorrhocide 
Company,  Inc. 

1476  Broadway  New  York  City 

FREE  SAMPLE 

and  Booklet 

Upon  request  we  will 
send  you  a  libera! 
sample  of  Pyorrho- 
cide Powder,  with  our 
educational  booklet, 
on  causes,  effects, 
treatment  and 
l^revention  of  pyor- 
rhea. 


We  shall  continue  to  produce  through  exhaustive  scientific  research, 
and  by  unlimited  clinical  facilities,  only  such  a  dentifrice  as 
is  proved  most  effective — in  promoting  tooth,  gum  and  mouth  health. 


President 


of  society  to  go  round  again  were  plajiug 
havoc  with  order,  defeating  all  attemj)ts 
to  establish  authority,  and  dividing  the 
countries  into  conspiracies  of  revengeful 
reaction  and  agitations  of  purposeless 
revolution.  He  had  spoken  as  one  whose 
mind  was  clouded  and  troubled.  As  he  sat 
with  his  chair  tilted  back  and  his  legs 
sircfched  under  the  table  a  secretary  hiu-- 
riedl\-  handed  him  a  telegram.  "I  ought 
to  go  back,"  he  remarked;  "this  is  a 
])roof  of  what  I  have  been  saying.  Things 
are  bad."  His  fate  has  added  further  proof 
to  his  words. 

The  hearts  of  mankind  are  closed  against 
sympathy  for  Germany  to-day;  the  inno- 
<-('nt  must  suffer  with  the  guilty.  But  we 
should  be  wdse  if  we  were  to  watch  this 
break  of  soci«'ty  lest  it  becomes  an  epidemic. 
The  Central  Eiu-o])ean  revolutions  did  nol 
merely  aflfect  governments  and  crowned 
heads;  they  affected  society — not  only  in 
its  airy  superstrtxcttu-es  of  crowns  and 
thrones,  but  to  its  foundations.  It  is 
civ'ilization  and  not  merely  constitutions 
that  are  torn,  and  every  day  that  un- 
certainty, starvation,  and  imemployment 
remain,  everj*  day  that  the  new  central 
governments  are  left  to  twiddle  their 
thumbs  in  impotence,  are  days  of  danger 
not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  "It  is  the  delay  that  is  ruining 
us,"  said  a  republican  minister  to  me. 
"Take  our  territory,  pile  financial  burdens 
upon  us,  punish  us  as  much  as  yoti  like, 
btit  for  goodness  sake  ptit  an  end  to  the 
uncertainty  or  you  will  put  an  end  to 
democracy  and  place  either  reaction  or 
Bolshevism  in  its  place."  The  gloomy 
otitlook  of  these  men  w^as  most  oppressive. 
And  it  was  not  the  gloom  of  men  who . 
suffered  under  national  defeat,  for  none  of 
them  did  that.  It  was  the  foreboding  of 
responsible  men  v\ho  knew  they  were  drift- 
ing steadily  down  to  social  chaos  without 
having  a  chance  of  averting  their  doom. 

If  Paris  is  not  w^hollv'  devoid  of  states- 
manship it  will  not  miss  the  real  meaning 
either  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Munich 
or  within  itself.  It  will  put  pressing  things 
first  and  not  last,  and  the  most  pressing 
of  all  is  to  deeide  the  general  terms  of 
peace,  so  that  the  mind  of  Central  Europe 
may  be  occupied  with  other  thoughts 
llian  tliose  of  its  own  chaos,  work  may  be 
rtsunicd,  and  the*  n(nv  democracies  may 
settle  down  to  face  their  problems.  The 
events  transpiring  in  Miuiich  are  not 
caused  by  monarchist  plots,  are  not  the 
second  thoughts  of  a  Germany  that  sur- 
rendered unawares  four  months  ago  and 
that  is  reconsidering  her  decision;  they 
are  lava-spurts  from  the  side  of  a  volcano 
warning  us  of  di'ep-seated  disturbance. 
It  is  as  necessary  that  wo  should  stay  this 
♦Tuption  as  it  was  that  "rx^  should  repel 
Prussian  dominance.  A  reckless  lack  of 
dignity  and  sanity  in  i>oliey,  a  dragging 
on  of  the  Paris  preliminaries,  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  blockade,  an  indulgence 
in  bedlam  threats  against  the  new  democ- 
racies as  inheritors  of  IIk^  iniquities  of  the 
old  monarchies — these  and  such  things  are 
a  method  of  punishing  guilty  enemies  by 
involving  them  and  ourselv'es  in  common 
ruin.  S])aTlacisni  is  revived,  Scheidemann 
will  ho  di-ivc^it  farther  to  the  Right  and 
may  be  displaced  by  a  revolutionary 
gov^ernment  of  unsettlement,  a  clear  divi- 
sioit  into  extremes  will  take  place,  and  mc  n 
in  the  middle  will  be  crusht  or  silenced 
No  one  but  a  criminal  can  contemplate 
such  a  sequel  to  the  war  with  a  light  heart 
or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  And  ev(>n 
now  it  would  be  so  easy  to  rob  the  erup- 
tion  of  its  fury  and  turn  Eisner's  sacrifice 
to  the  saving  of  Europe. 
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WHERE  MX  AMERICANS  MAY  EEARN 
TO  SHOOT  LIKE  THE  MARINES 


SO  mu(!li  has  been  said  during  Iho  last 
four  (ixplosivo  years  about  Big;  Bortlias, 
eightj'-milo  cannon,  giant  mortars,  and 
deadly  machine  guns,  that  the  importance 
of  the  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a  well-trained 
marksman  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  Yet 
it  is  the  rapidly  moving  infantryman  who 
must  bo  depended  upon  in  battle;  but, 
tho  the  range  of  the  infantryman's  weapon 
has  been  greatly  extend(>(l  by  modern 
invention,  it  is  questionable  if  his  accuracy 
has  been  properly  maintaincid.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  marksmanship  of  our 
p(>ople  in  general  is  by  no  means  up  to  its 
traditional  standard.  Says  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun: 

In  1775  our  militiamen,  firing  from  be- 
hind trees,  stone  walls,  or  any  other  con- 
venient cover — using  tactics  which  their 
contact  with  the  Indians  had  taught  them 
— worsted  the  British  regidars  at  Concord. 
At  Bunker  Hill  the  shooting  of  the  Amer- 
icans decimated  General  Howe's  platoons. 
So  time  and  again  during  the  Revolution 
American  marksmanship  meant  victory. 
It  won  us  our  independence. 

After  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  in  ad- 
vancing our  frontiers  we  still  had  to  con- 
tend with  hostile  Indian  tribes.  Our 
pioneers,  our  woodsmen,  realized  fully 
that  their  security  as  well  as  much  of 
their  daily  food  depended  upon  their  quick- 
ness and  skill  with  their  rifles,  which  were 
either  in  their  hands  or  continually  w  ithin 
reach. 

The  wonderful  shooting  of  these  men 
and  boys  is  not  a  pleasing  fiction  but 
a  thoroughly  authenticated  fact.  With- 
out it  our  forbears  would  not  have  been 
able  to  push  further  and  further  westward. 

Again  in  1812  we  were  put  to  the 
test  of  war.  Again  marksmanship  stopt 
the  best  of  Great  Britain's  battle-seasoned 
troops,  this  time  at  New  Orleans. 

Similarly  during  the  Mexican  War 
it  was  the  infantryman's  shooting  that 
broke  the  foe's  resistance — the  marks- 
manship of  American  frontiersmen.  At 
that  time  rivalry  in  target  practise  was 
part  of  nearly  every  holiday.  The  man 
who  could  split  a  bullet  upon  a  knife-blade 
or  deliberately  form  a  cross  with  his 
accurately  placed  shots  was  no  rarity. 

But  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
there  were  thousands  and  thousands  of 
our  men  and  youths  who  knew  little 
if  anything  about  handling  a  gun,  and 
during  that  struggle  nothing  was  done 
to  improve  the  marksmanship  of  oxir 
soldiers.  A  man  either  knew  how  to 
shoot  or  taught  himself  as  best  he  could. 
It  has  been  said  that  our  regular  troops 
were  given  no  special  instruction  in  the 
rifle.  In  fact,  no  attention  was  directed 
to  this  important  branch  of  military  train- 
ing until  after  the  opening  of  the  Creed- 
moor  range  early  in  the  '70s. 

Gen.  George  W.  Wingate,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  encoiu:age  marksman- 
ship in  this  country,  has  positively  stated 
that  during  the  Civil  War  and  thereafter 
until  1871  "neither  the  Army  nor  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  were 
ever  given  any  instruction  in  rifle-shooting. 
It  was  supposed  that  a  man  was  either  born 
a  good  shot  or  he  was  not,  and  if  he  was 
not  it  could  not  be  helped." 

When  the  first  rifle  match  on  the  Creed- 
moor  range  was  held  under  the  auspices 
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True  Economy  that 

begins  in  Your  Oven 

You  know  how  unwholesome  and  wasteful  it  is  to 
fry  Frying  makes  food  harder  to  digest,  spoils  its 
full  natural  flavor  and  wastes  valuable  fats.  Experts 
agree  that  oven  cookery  is  better,  more  healthful  and 
more  economical. 

Pyrex,  the  glass  which  withstands  highest  oven  tem- 
peratures, has  made  a  new  kind  of  baking  possible  Pyrex 
gives  every  housewife  a  new  satisfaction  in  her  daily  task 
Pyrex  utilizes  all  the  oven  heat.  It  saves  fuel  and  food 
Try  baking  in  Pyrex,  foods  which  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  fry.  You  will  be  amazed  how  much  more 
appetizing  everything  looks  and  tastes. 

A  Few  Pyrex  Baking  Hints 


Baked  Pancakes 

Poor  enough  batter  for  four  cakes  into  a 
greased  Pyrex  cake  dish  and  bake  in  the  oven 
for  about  10  minutes.  Cut  like  waffles  and 
serve.  They  will  he  done  evenly  top  and  bot- 
tom, will  be  much  more  delicious,  and  saves  fat. 

Baked  Sausage 

Don't  fry  sausage.  Flour  it  and  bako  in  a 
Pyrex  cake,  pie  or  utility  dish.  The  flavor  is 
twice  as  savory. 


Bakea Bacon 

Put  bacon  in  a  Pyrex  pie,  cake  or  utility  d'"sh 
and  bake  in  the  oven.  Take  out  when  still  a 
triHe  limp.  Shake  off  grease  and  put  bacon  on 
a  hot  platter.     Instantly  it  will  curl  up  crisp. 

Brown  Crusts  on  Hash 

D",n"'  fry  hash.  Bake  in  Pyrex  pie,  cake  or 
utility  dish.  The  hash  will  have  unbroken 
crusts  and  will  be  much  more  delicious  At 
the  same  time  you   will  save  butter  or  lard 


Send  us  your  address  and  the  name  of  your  dealer.  We  will  mail 
you  "New  Facts  About  Cooking"  describing  the  wonderful  new 
Pyrex  way  of  baking  and  how  Pyrex  helps  you  save.  Pyrex  Sales 
Eivision,  403  Tioga  Ave.,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Corning  Glass  Works 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Technical  Glass 


FTREX 

Better  Baking  With  Less  Fuel 
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of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  the  \  ery 
worst  showing  was  made  by  a  team  drawn 
from  United  States  troops  stationed  at 
Governors  Island.  Before  the  match 
General  Wingate  spent  two  hours  trying  to 
teach  these  men  of  our  regular  Army  how 
to  use  the  sights  on  their  guns.  Apparently 
they  had  hardly  ever  fired  their  rifles. 
This  first  Creedmoor  .'^hoot  was  in  1873;  but 
the  beginnings  of  rifle  practise  among  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  troops  were  at 
the  little  rifle-range  at  Clifton,  New  Jersey. 
Now,  a  few  miles  from  that  point,  at  Great 
Piece  ]\Ieadows,  a  new  range  has  been  es- 
tablished which  may  well  become  the  most 
important  and  best  in  the  world.  Says 
The  Sun  further: 

About  ten  years  ago  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harllee,  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps — then  a  Major — was  bitten  by 
the  shooting  "bug."  He  became  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  marksmanship 
"should  be  developed  thi-oughout  the 
ranks  of  our  sea  soldiers."  His  am- 
bition was  to  make  every  marine  an 
efficient  rifle-shot  and  encourage  them  to 
become  sharpshooters. 

He  found  the  opposition  that  usually 
confronts  the  enthusiast.  The  advent 
of  the  machine  gun,  so  his  critics  said, 
would  discount  the  work  of  the  individual 
rifleman.  He  was  told  that  the  soldier's 
musket  would  have  little  use  in  combat 
except  for  the  bayonet. 

But  Major  Harllee,  by  sheer  persis- 
tency, gradually  wore  down  the  oppo- 
sition and  got  the  ears  of  those  in  high 
authority.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
good  shooting  of  the  marines  became  a 
byword  at  national  rifle  matches;  and  we 
have  had  numerous  eloquent  testimonials 
latterly  to  the  grim  effectiveness  of  this 
peace  -  time  training.  Without  it  Paris 
might  have  been  in  the  grip  of  the  Ger- 
mans months  ago. 

Section  113  of  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  June  3,  1916,  provided  funds 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
rifle-ranges  open  to  any  branch  of  the 
military  or  naval  service  and  to  all  able- 
])odied  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Tlie  Sf^cretar>'  of  War,  however,  was  not 
inspired  by  this  provision  and  nothing  was 
done  by  the  Army.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
IlarUee  was  awake,  however,  and  pre- 
vailed '  upon  his  fellow  Carolinian,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  draw  upon  the 
appro])riation  and  to  go  ahead  where  the 
War  Department  hesitated.  Mr.  Daniels 
empowered  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harllee  to 
carry  out  his  scheme. 

Accordingly  the  first  range  of  thirty- 
two  targets  was  created  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Training  School.  Next,  with  150 
sailormen,  Har]le(>  built  the  range  at 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  in  record  time.  His 
preparations  went  on  until  fifteen  Tanges 
were  estaV)lishefl,  operating  1,200  targets, 
instructing  monthly'  an  average  of  more 
Ihan  30,000  men  and  firing  every  week 
2,000,000  cartridges. 

There  was  nothing  haphazard  about 
this.  As  has  been  said,  "Every  round 
expended  w.as  fired  under  the  direction 
f)f  a  traincnl  and  competent  instructor, 
the  Navy's  policy  being  to  see  to  it  that 
'not  a  shot  was  fired  without  a  coach  at 
<'ach  firing  point.'" 

As  a  result  of  all  this  painstaking 
there  was  not  a  single  accident  o*-  in- 
jury to  a  particijjant  due  to  careles.s- 
ness  or  fault  on  tlie  part  of  any  one  during 
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tlie  firing  of  more  than  40.000,000  rounds 
of  ammunition — more  rounds  than  the 
Nav>'  had  ever  fired  in  peace  and  war  in 
all  its  previous  history.  And  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  250,000  men  under  in- 
struction were  of  all  sorts,  including 
civilians  who  as  a  rule  had  never  before 
held  a  loaded  rifle  in  their  hands. 

Formerly  every  million  rounds  of  am- 
munition fired  in  practise  had  taken 
its  toll  of  dead  and  injured.  Between 
July,  1917,  and  November,  1918,  there 
were  qualified  in  these  navy  courses 
.54,147  marksmen,  23,222  sharpshooters, 
and  11,SG7  expert  riflemen.  It  was  from 
these  that  Rear  -  Admiral  Charles  P. 
Plunkett,  U.  S.  N.,  recruited  his  crews  for 
the  na^'al  railway  batteries. 

That  the  rifle  is  indeed  the  weapon 
of  the  marine  was  conclusivelj'  demon- 
strated at  Chateau-Thierry  and  in  Belleau 
Wood.  Again  our  sea  soldiers  showed  what 
they  could  do  v,ni\\  it  in  their  battle  for 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  and  when  they 
swept  the  Germans  clear  of  Blanc  IMont 
Ridge.  In  one  of  the  regiments  engaged 
ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  men  wore  the 
medal  of  a  marksman,  a  sharpshooter,  or  an 
expert  rifleman.  No  Avonder  they  amazed 
the  European  soldiers,  who  as  a  rule  were 
accustomed  to  shoot  merely  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  foe. 

Under  the  fiercest  fire  they  calmly 
adjusted  their  sights,  aimed  at  a  par- 
ticular man  and  got  him.  While  the 
soldiers  of  our  Allies  used  their  small 
arms  only  when  the  foe  was  within  two 
hundred  yards,  the  marines  began  bagging 
Germans  at  1,000! 

Here  was  ample  proof  of  the  value  of 
training  at  the  government  range?,  in 
which  the  master  range  at  Great  Piece 
Meadows  played  an  important  part. 
This  range  was  rapidly  made  by  a  small 
force  of  officers  and  bluejackets,  who 
drained  the  swampy*  land,  put  up  a  row 
of  one  hundred  targets  with  firing  lines  at 
distances  of  from  200  to  1,000  yards,  and 
built  cantonments  for  the  accommoda- 
tion and  feeding  of  visiting  marksmen  or 
marksmen-to-bc. 

Of  the  plan  for  training  citizens  at  this 
great  range.  The  Sun  says  in  conclusion: 

Any  responsible  American  can  apply 
there  for  instruction  and  receive  his 
weapon,  cartridges,  and  coaching  free. 
The  schooling  embraces  lessons  in  the 
handling  of  the  rifle,  the  machine  gun, 
and  the  automatic  pistol. 

It  is  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harllee's  dear- 
est professional  wish  that  the  teaching  of 
rifle  -  shooting  to  all  our  citizenry  shall 
be  made  a  permanent  government  policy. 
Otherwise,  as  he  sees  it,  the  men  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Avill  be  onlj'  partly  qualified  defenders  of 
the  nation.  Incidentally  he  hopes  that 
the  Great  Piece  Meadows  range  wiU  be- 
come the  kej'stone  of  the  system,  drawing 
as  it  does  upon  millions  of  men  who  live 
near  by,  and  so  focusing  the  interest  of 
th(>  entire  country. 

Ho  has  recently  said:  "I  want  the 
CJreat  piece  Meadows  range  made  the 
larg(>st  and  the  best  equipped  range  on 
earth.  I  want  to  see  no  fewer  than 
five  hundrcnl  targets  installed  there — 
probably  more.  I  want  to  see  the  building 
program  so  developed  that  we  can  there 
take  care  of  men  by  regiments  and  even 
by  brigades.  1  want  to  see  the  place  so 
expanded    that    there  will  never    be    any 


question   in   the  future  as   to  where   the 
national  matches  will  be  held. 

"In  other  words,  I  want  to  see  the 
range  made  the  Mekka  of  American 
riflemen.  I  should  like  to  see  each 
State  build  there  a  distinctive  struc- 
ture of  its  own,  after  the  idea  of  the  club- 
houses at  the  old  Creedmoor  range,  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  own  State 
teams  at  the  national  matches. 

"■I  want  every  American  rifleman  to 
look  forward  every  year  to  the  annual 
trip  to  this  big  range.  I  want  to  see  the 
range  kept  always  in  sympathetic  hands 
and  under  the  control  of  people  whose 
policy  will  be  to  extend  the  glad  hand  of 
fellowship  to  all  American  riflemen." 

Happily  the  war  is  over,  but  those  in 
charge  of  readjustment  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  value  of  good  shooting. 
Harllee's  ehergy  and  perseverance  have 
played  their  immediate  part.  He  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  the 
potentialities  of  the  soldier's  rifle.  We 
can  turn  the  training  into  a  national  sport, 
if  we  wish;  but,  however  we  go  about  it, 
we  can  build  up  an  ever-increasing  power 
of  marksmanship  which  will  make  poten- 
tial aggressors  in  the  future  hesitate  long 
before  arousing  our  national  wrath. 


THE  YANKEE  SUB.  THAT  WAS  BOMBED 
BY  A  YANKEE  DESTROYER 


THERE  was  a  Yankee  subinarine  down 
below,  and  a  Yankee  destroyer  up  on 
top,  and  the  Yankee  destroj'er  thought  tlie 
Yankee  submarius  was  a  raiding  German 
[/-boat,  all  of  which  resulted  in  visions 
of  heaven  appearing  before  the  eyes  of 
Captain  Bill  in  the  submarine  while  depth- 
bombs  exploded  outside.  It  makes  a 
lively  yarn,  as  told  by  Henry  B.  Beston  in 
"Full  Speed  Ahead,"  a  book  of  "Tales 
from  the  Log  of  a  Correspondent  wdth 
Our  Navy,"  just  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  and  the  yarn  is  no  less  lively 
because  it  is  nothing  but  the  truth,  except 
for  a  slight  camouflage  of  names  of  men 
and  boats.  It  happened  somewhere  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  Perhaps  you  didn't 
know  that  an  American  submarine  "mother- 
ship"  and  a  brood  of  American  submarines 
operated  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  for  a 
good  part  of  the  duration  of  the  war; 
however,  the  German  submarine  com- 
manders knew  it,  whicli  was  more  im- 
portant. So  one  fine  day  an  upstanding 
young  American  officer,  who  may  be  known 
as  "Captain  Bill,"  took  a  small  American 
submarine,  which  may  be  known  as  the 
Z  3,  out  in  search  of  German  submarines, 
to  torpedo  and  otherwise  make  trouble  for 
the  same.  As  Mr.  Beston  tells  the  tale 
in  his  best  nautical  style: 

Captain  Bill  of  the  Z  3  was  out  on  patrol. 
His  vessel  was  running  submerged.  The 
air  within,  since  they  had  but  recently 
dived,  was  new  and  sweet,  and  that  raw 
cold  which  eats  into  submerged  submarines 
had  not  begun  to  take  the  joy  out  of  life. 
It  was  the  third  day  out;  the  time,  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternocui.  The  outer 
world,  however,  did  not  penetrate  into 
the  submarine.  Night  or  da\,  on  the  sur- 
face or  sul)merge(l,  only  one  time,  a  kind  of 
motionless  electric  high  noon,  existed 
within    these   concave    walls   of   gleaming 
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That  cool  clean  Klenzo  feeling 


DENTAL 
CREME 


You  come  to  the  table  with  a  clean,  early-morning 
freshness.  No  stale  mouth — no  hot,  harsh  tongue — 
no  rough,  sticky  teeth.  Instead — a  cool,  clean,  refreshed 
feeling  that  lasts  long. 

This  Cool,  Clean  Klenzo  Feeling  is  more  than  a 
"flavor."  It  is  a  testimony  of  cleanness — thorough 
cleanness.  It  means  that  countless  little  taste-nerves 
have  been  freed  from  the  stale  secretions  which  make 
the  mouth  feel  hot  and  sticky.  That' s  why  your  appetite 
is  better  and  your  breakfast  tastes  so  good  after  you 
use  Klenzo. 

Klenzo  aims  to  protect  the  teeth  in  the  natural  way 
— by  keeping  the  mouth  free  of  substances  that  foster 
germs,  acids  and  decay.  Try  Klenzo  today.  25c  at 
all  Rexall  Stores. 

The  United  Drug  Company,  doing  a  business  of 
$52,000,000  annually,  plus  the  8000  Rexall  Druggists 
who  are  stockholders  in  it,  are  guarantees  of  quality 
behind  Rexall  Products.  Klenzo  is  one  of  these  prod- 
ucts sold  exclusively  by  Rexall  Stores. 

UNITED    DRUG    COMPANY 
BOSTON  TORONTO  LIVERPOOL  PARIS 
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Lettkcse  i^ 
ueter/nine  %ar  Choice 


THE  result  of  the  most  unusual  conditions — a 
direct  product  of  the  Pershing  expedition  into 
Mexico,  which  crystallized  motor  truck  design 
and  motor  truck  faults — Winther  Motor  Trucks 
within  the  first  twelve  month  of  their  existence, 
took  their  place  among  the  foremost  high  grade 
motor  trucks  produced  in  America. 

Now  another  year  has  amply  confirmed 
that  position. 

Today  Winther  (Rear  Drive  Internal  Gear) 
and  Winther  -  Marwin  (4-Wheel  Drive) 
Trucks  are  in  use  in  every  important  indus- 
try from  coast  to  coast.  They  are  hauling 
logs  on  the  mountain  tops  of  Oregon  in 
places  which  trucks  of  lesser  stamina  and 
high  powered  touring  cars  cannot  even 
reach.  They  are  working  day  in  and  day  out 
on  grades  of  35  per  cent.  Numbers  of  them 
are  in  service  in  the  naval  yards  of  this  country. 

The  Navy,  remember,  buys  for  permanence 
— and  WINTHER  is  the  dominating  truck  in 
naval  service. 


WORMLESS 


It  is  the  simple  truth  that  Winther  and 
Winther  -  Marv/in  Trucks  are  not  only  de- 
livering an  unheard-of  service  wherever  con- 
ditions are  most  severe,  but  in  every  com- 
mercial use,  long  haul  and  short,  city  and 
country,  over  concrete  roads  or  none  at  all, 
they  have  cut  hauling  costs,  turned  an  ex- 
pense to  a  profit,  and  established  new  stand- 
ards of  durability  and  freedom  from  trouble 
and  low  maintenance.  These  are  plain  facts 
easily    demonstrated. 

There  are  seven  Winther  chassis — 1  ^  ■>  to 
7  tons,  and  seven  Winther-Marwin  (4-Wheel 
Drive ) ,  13/2  'o  7  tons.  From  this  range  of 
sizes — the  one  complete  line  of  high  grade 
trucks  produced  in  this  country — every  haul- 
ing need  can   be  satisfied. 

The  lYi  ion  Winther-Marwin  is  known  as  the  "Farm  Special."  This  marvelous  4-Wheel 
Drive  Truck,  steering  as  easily  as  a  touring  car,  will  go  anyivhere  a  team  can  take  an  empty 
wagon.  It  loads  in  the  open  field,  has  standard  tread  and  greatest  road  clearance — a  real  farm 
vehicle.     Winther  in  quality,  it  still  sells  at  a  price  the  average  farm  user  can  afford  to  pay. 

We,  or  any  Winther  dealer,  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  information 
concerning  the  application  of  Winther  or  Winther-Marwin  Trucks  to  your 
possible  use. 


WINTHER  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 


Dept.  J 


Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


cream-white  enamel.  Those  of  the  crew 
not  on  watch  were  taking  it  easy.  Like 
unto  their  officers,  submarine  sailors  are 
an  unusual  lot.  They  are  real  sailors, 
or  inachinist  sailors,  boys  for  whose  quality 
the  Navy  has  a  flattering,  picturesque,  and 
quite  unprintable  adjective.  A  submar- 
ine man,  mind  you,  works  harder  than  ptr- 
haps  any  other  man  of  his  grade  in  the 
Xavy,  because  the  vessel  in  which  he  lives 
is  nothing  but  a  tremendously  intricate 
macl'iiie.  In  one  of  the  compartments 
the  phonograph,  the  eternal,  ubiquitous 
phonogragh  of  the  N.avy,  was  bawling  its 
raucous  rags  and  mechanonasal  songs, 
and  in  the  pauses  between  records  one 
could  just  hcai  the  low  hum  of  the  distant 
dynamos.  A  little  group  in  blue  dun- 
garees held  a  conversation  in  a  corner;  a 
petty  officer,  blue  cap  tilted  back  on  his 
head,  Avas  at  work  on  a  letter;  the  cook, 
whose  genial  art  was  customarily  under 
an  intei'dict  while  the  vessel  was  running 
submerged,  was  reading  an  ancient  paper 
from  his  own  home  town. 

Captain  Bill  sat  in  a  retired  nook,  if  a 
submarine  can  possil)ly  be  said  to  have  a 
retired  nook,  with  a  chart  spread  open 
on  his  knees.  The  night  before  he  had 
picked  up  a  wireless  message  saying  that 
a  German  had  been  seen  at  sundown  in  a 
certain  spot  on  the  edge  of  his  patrol. 
So  Cai)tain  Bill  had  planned  to  run  sub- 
merged to  the  spot  in  question,  and  then 
pop  up  suddenly  in  the  hope  of  potting 
the  Hun.  Some  fifteen  minutes  before 
sundown,  therefore,  the  Z  3  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  Fritz  had  been  observed. 

Here  there  is  a  l)riei  blank  space  which 
indicates  the  beginning  of  what,  in  movie 
parlance,  would  ]>e  called  a  "cut-in." 
Leaving  Captain  Bill  below  preparing 
to  apj:>roach  the  surface,  the  scene  changes 
to  the  surface.  On  the  surface  an  Amer- 
ican destroyer  was  zigzagging  around, 
waiting  for  a  chance  at  a  German  sub- 
marine, or  anything  that  looked  like  a 
German  submarine.  It  might  be  pointed 
out,  as  Mr.  Beston  resumes  his  narrative 
with  the  bridge  of  the  destroyer  as  his 
"setting,"  that  the  "can"  mentioned  in 
the  second  line  is  a  depth-bomb,  which  is 
shaped  like  an  ash-can  and  carries  sufficient 
high  explosive  to  trouble  the  brin^-  deep  for 
a  considerable  distance  in  every  direction. 
^^'e  proceed  to  the  talk  that  was  going  on 
aboard  the  destroyer  while  Captain  Bill 
hung  around  seventy  feet  below: 

"  I  wish  1  knew  just  where  the  bird  w^as," 
said  an  intent  voice.  "I'd  drop  a  can  right 
on  his  neck." 

These  sentiments  were  not  those  of 
anybody  aboard  the  Z  3.  An  American 
destroyer  had  also  come  to  the  spot  look- 
ing for  the  German,  and  the  gentle  thought 
recorded  above  was  that  of  her  captain. 
It  was  just  sundown,  a  level  train  of  splen- 
dor l>urned  on  the  ruffled  waters  to  the 
west;  a  light,  cheerful  breeze  was  blowmg. 
The  destroyer,  ready  for  anything,  was 
hurrying  along  at  a  smart  clip. 

"This  is  the  place  all  right,  all  right," 
said  the  navigator  of  the  destroyer.  ' '  Come 
to  think  of  it,  that  chap's  been  reported 
from  here  twice." 

Keen  eyes  swept  the  shining,  uneasy 
plain. 

JNleanwhile,  some  seventy  feet  below, 
the  Z  3  maneuvered,  killing  time.  The 
phonograph  had  been  hushed,  and  every 
man  was  ready  at  his  ])ost.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  go  with  the  enemy  had  brought 
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TTie  Standard  Spark 


T*lug  of  <^m  erica 


CHICAGO 40  out  of  67 

NEW  YORK 34  out  of  56 

AC's  Automobile  Show  Score  for  1919 

For  years  now,  the  majority  of  fine  automobiles  built  in  this  country 
have  been  factory-equipped  with  AC  Spark  Plugs.  And  it  is  a  fact 
that  manufacturers  who  have  once  used  AC  Plugs,  continue  to  use 
them  year  after  year.  Many  of  the  motor  car  makers  now  equipping 
with  AC's  have  never  endorsed  any  other  make  of  spark  plug. 
And  year  after  year  the  number  of  manufacturers  not  using  AC's 
has  grown  less  and  less.  Now  more  automobile  factories  equip  with 
AC  Spark  Plugs  than  with  all  other  makes  combined.. 


These  cars,  displayed  at  either  the  Chicago  or  New  York  Automobile  Show,  or  both,  have  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  standard  factory  equipment 


APPERSON AC 

BUICK AC 

CADILLAC AC 

CASE AC 

CHALMERS AC 

CHANDLER AC 

CHEVROLET AC 

COLE. AC 

DANIELS AC 

DAVIS AC 


DODGE  BROTHERS AC 

DORRIS AC 

DORT AC 

ESSEX AC 

HAYNES AC 

HUDSON AC 

HUPMOBILE AC 

JORDAN AC 

KISSEL  KAR AC 

LIBERTY AC 


LOCOMOBILE ..AC 

MARMON AC 

MOLINE-KNIGHT AC 

NASH AC 

NATIONAL AC 

OAKLAND AC 

OLDSMOBILE AC 

PACKARD AC 

PAIGE AC 

PATERSON AC 

PEERLESS AC 


PIERCE-ARROW AC 

PHIANNA AC 

PREMIER AC 

REO AC 

SAXON AC 

SCRIPPS-BOOTH  .AC 

STEARNS-KNIGHT AC 

STEPHENS..  AC 

STUTZ AC 

WESTCOTT „AC 


The  spark  plug  equipment  of  these  cars  displayed  at  either  Chicago  or 
New  York  Show,  or  both,  is  divided  among  all  other  spark  plug  makers: 


Allen 

Crow- Elkhart 

Grant 

Mitchell 

Standard 

American 

Cunningham 

Holmes 

McFarlan 

Studebaker 

Auburn 

Elcar 

King 

Moon 

Templar 

Biddle 

Elgin 

Lexington 

Noma 

Velie 

Briscoe 

Fiat 

Maxwell 

Overland 

Willys-Knight 

Commonwealth  Ford 

Mercer 

Owen  Magnetic 

Winton 

Franklin 

Roamer 

HOW  THE  AC  RECORD  STANDS 


Chicago  Automobile  Show 

AC-Equipped  cars  on  display 

Cars  equipped  with  all  other  makes  .     . 


40 
27 


New  York  Automobile  Show 

AC-Equipped  cars  on  display   ....     34 
Cars  equipped  with  all  other  makes     .     22 


War  Program 

AC  Spark  Plugs,  standard  equipment  for  all  Liberty  and  Hispano-Suiza  Aircraft  Motors. 
AC  Spark  Plugs,  standard  equipment  on  all  Class  B  Standardized  Government  Trucks. 
AC  Spark  Plugs,  equipment  on  thousands  of  Ordnance  Tanks  and  Trucks. 

This    preference    for    AC    Spark    Plugs    reflects  the    judgment    of    the    highest    engineering 
authorities  in  this  country.     Can  you  conceive  of  better  proof  of  AC  superiority? 

There  is  an  AC  Spark  Plug  specially  designed  for  the  car  you  drive.     Accept  no  other  kind. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  <;J}fCichigan 

US. Pat.  No.  1.135,727,  April  13, 1915.    U. S.  Pat.  No.  1,216,139,  Feb.  13. 1917.    Other  Patents  Pending. 


\{ 
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Established  1824 


SILVERSMITHS 

TAUNTON.MASSACHUSETTS 

REPRESENTED   AT 

Fifth  -Avenue  at  47^?  Street.-4  Maiden  Lane,New  York 
Boston  »  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Dallas 

for  beauty^f  design,  individuality  of  style 

reed  &  barton 

silverware  has  been  foremost  for  nearly  a  century 


LEADING  SILVER  MERCHANTS  EVERYWHERE  WILL  BE  GLAD 

TO  SHOW  YOU  Reed  it  Barton  exclusive  productions 

TRADE  MARK 


STCRUNC 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 
A  handy  book  for  office  or  home  wliich  answers  simply  and 
practically  all  puzzling  grammar  questions.  By  mail,  gj  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY      NEW  YORK 


Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 

Arc  superior  and  distinctive;  wear  kinder,  will  not  fill  the  type  or  dry 
out.  You  save  by  buying  direcc.  i'rice,  'A  for  $1.50  or  12  for  $.S,  pre- 
paid. Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back.  Send  Sir  staynpa  or  coin 
for  sample  ribbon  and  interesting  booklet— "Better  Typewriter  Re- 
sults. ' '    State  name  and  model  number  of  your  typewriter.    Address 


Department  92, 


THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston.  Texas 


;^"J«»*N«««««««««s««»N»SN«^^ 


Let  Me  KeepY3ur  mi 
Ice  for  30  Days  ^ 


I'll  Save  You  'A  of  It 

y.     .  Let  me  put  a  White  Frost  Refriijerator  in  your  home  on  30  days' 

^^    trial.    I'll  pay  the  freight.    Write  and  get  my  catalopr.    I  sell  the  only  round, 

white  enameled  refriKerutor  on  earth.  Made  of  zinc  coated  steel. soldered  air-tight. 

mwwm    Vj        ^B  •    L.ists  alifetime.  Insulatedwith  granulatcdcork. 

WW  n^l^l  EVt/\^V'  ^o<^<^''^^^  doors  and  covers.  Revolving  shelves— 


"••WBlir 


Rm   SANITARY  writ. 

errlgerat'Of 


Improved 
>le 


nickel  trimmings.  Move-easycasters. 

crystal  glass  water  cooler  with  removable  top. 

Write  for  catalog  .ind  laclory-to-you  price.    Cash  or 

casypaymcnts.  Yourstruly,  H.  L.  Smith,  Pros. 

WHITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
Dept.  K-8  Jackson,  Mich. 


with  it  a  keen  thrill  of  anticipation.  Now,  a 
submarine  crew  is  a  well-trained  machine. 
There  are  no  shouted  orders.  If  a  sub- 
marine captain  wants  to  send  his  boat 
under  quickly,  he  simply  touches  the  but- 
ton of  a  Klaxon,  the  horn  gives  a  demoniac 
yell  throughout  the  ship,  and  each  man 
does  what  he  ought  to  do  at  once.  Such 
a  performance  is  called  a  "crash  dive." 

Once  more  the  scene  changes  to  the 
surface,  where  the  destroyer,  also,  was 
looking  for  excitement  in  the  way  of  a 
German  submarine: 

"I'd  like  to  see  him  come  up  so  near 
that  we  could  ram  him,"  said  the  captain, 
gating  almost  direetlj^  into  the  sun. 
"Find  out  what  she's  making." 

The  engineer-Ueu  tenant  stooped  to  a 
voice-tube  that  almost  swallowed  up  his 
face,  and  yeUed  a  question  to  the  engine- 
room.  An  answer  came,  quite  unheard  by 
the  others. 

"Twenty-four,  sir,"  said  the  engineer- 
lieutenant. 

"Get  her  up  to  twenty-six,"  said  the 
captain. 

The  engineer  cried  again  through  the 
voice  -  tube.  The  wake  of  the  vessel 
roared  like  a  mill-race,  the  white  foam 
tumbling  noisily  in  the  setting  sun. 

Seventy  feet  below,  Captain  Bill  was 
arranging  the  last  little  details  with  the 
second  in  command. 

"In  about  five  minutes  we'll  come  up 
and  take  a  look-see  (stick  up  the  periscope) , 
and  if  we  see  the  bird,  and  we're  in  a 
good  position  to  send  him  a  fish  (torpedo) 
we'U  let  him  have  one.  If  there  is  some- 
thing there,  and  we're  not  in  a  good  posi- 
tion, we'll  maneuver  tiU  we  get  into  one, 
and  then  let  him  have  it.  If  there  isn't 
anything  to  be  seen,  we'U  go  under  again 
and  take  another  look-see  in  half  an  hour. 
Reilly  has  his  instructions."  Reilly  was 
chief  of  the  torpedo-room. 

"Something  round  here  must  have  got 
it  in  the  neck  recently,"  said  the  destroyer 
captain,  breaking  a  silence  which  had  hung 
over  the  bridge.  "Did  not  you  think 
that  wreckage  a  feouple  of  miles  back 
looked  pretty  fresh?  Wonder  if  the  boy 
we're  after  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Keep  an  eye  on  that  sun-streak." 

An  order  was  given  in  the  Z  3.  It  was 
followed  instantly  by  a  kind  of  commotion : 
sailors  opened  valves,  comptest  air  ran 
down  pipes,  the  ratchets  of  the  wheel 
clattered  noisily.  On  the  moon-faced 
depth -gage  with  its  shining  brazen  rim, 
the  recording  arrow  fled  swiftly,  counter- 
clockwise, from  seventy  to  twenty  to 
fifteen  feet.  .  .  .  Captain  Bill  stood  crouch- 
ing at  the  periscope,  and  when  it  broke 
the  surface,  a  greenish  light  poured  down 
it  and  focused  in  his  eyes.  He  gazed 
keenly  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  reached 
for  the  horizontal  wheel  which  turns  the 
periscope  round  the  horizon.  He  turned 
— gazed,  jumped  back,  and  pushed  the 
button  for  a  crash  dive. 

"She  was  almost  on  top  of  me,"  he  ex- 
plained afterward.  "Coming  like  h — 1, 
I  had  to  choose  between  being  rammed  or 
depth-bombed." 

There  was  another  swift  commotion, 
another  opening  and  closing  of  valves, 
and  the  arrow  on  the  depth -gage  leapt 
forward.  Captain  Bill  was  sending  her 
down  as  far  as'  he  could,  as  fast  as  he 
dared.  Fifty  feet,  seventy  feet,  ninety  feet. 
Hoping  to  throw  the  destroyer  off",  the  Z  3 
doubled  on  her  track.     A  hundred  feet. 

Crash!     Depth-charge  number  one. 

According  to  Captain  Bill,  who  is  good 
at  similes,  it  was  as  if  a  gianti  wading  along 
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Copyr»eht  iblj.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co» 


Built  As  Well  As  We  Know  How 


'T^HE  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  is  tangible  ev- 
-■■    idence  of  our  belief  in  the  triumph  of 
manufactured  goodness. 

It  is  the  very  finest  tire  that  we  know  how 
to  build — much  finer  than  we  could  have 
built  five,  three  or  even  two  years  ago. 

It  is  built  thus  finely  in  the  simple  convic- 
tion that  the  most  people  want  that  kind  of 
a  tire. 

There  is  considerably  less  conscience  or 
idealism  in  this  policy  than  of  what  may  be 
taken  as  sound  business  sense. 

The  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  travels  smoothly 
and  surely,  and  it  lasts  uncommonly  long. 

Among  users  it  has  aroused  an  expectancy 
of  mileage  easily  double  that  of  four  years 
ago. 


Its  reputation  and  employment  are  steadily 
and  swiftly  growing  as  word  of  its  advantages 
becomes  more  widely  spread. 

Today  it  is  standard  equipment  on  a  pro- 
nounced majority  of  the  finest  motor  cars 
built  in  this  country. 

The  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  costs  more  money 
to  buy  than  do  tires  of  an  earlier  type. 

Its  additional  cost  represents  additional  ma- 
terial and  labor  that  are  actually  embodied 
in  the  tire. 

It  is  the  experience  of  users  that  despite  their 
somewhat  higher  purchase  price,  Goodyear 
Cords  cost  less  in  the  end. 

Our  factories  have  succeeded  in  attaining 
normal  production  and  Goodyear  Tires  are 
now  available  everywhere. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


AKRON 
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xV^nich  Way  Do   You  Iron? 


COMPARE  these  two  ironing  methods.  The 
difference  between  them  is  the  difference  be 
tween  the  two  women  who  are  using  them.  One 
woman  is  old-fashioned — wasteful.  The  other  is 
up'tO'date — thrffty. 

For  not  only  is  the  Simplex  a  wonderful  con- 


venience  which  saves  time  and  conserves  human 
energy,  but  in  many  homes  it  actually  saves  more 
than  $100  a  year  in  fuel,  help  and  laundry 
bills. 

No  housewife  (no  matter  what  the  size  of  her 
family  or  home)  can  afford  to  get  along  without  a 


implexIronei 


IflEBatSoH 


EBJ 


»> 


It  is  a  mark  of  intelligent  housekeeping  to  possess  a  Electric  —  Power  —  and  Hand  Power   Simplex 

Simplex.  in  suitable  sizes  and  prices.     Sold  on  Easy 

Completes  an  average  ironing  in  one  hour  at  total  Payments, 
cost  of    3c.     Irons  everything  except  dresses  and 

shirt  waists.  Write  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Literature. 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Eastern  Sales  Office 
70  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


506,    168  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Pacific  Coast  Office 
431   Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


We  also  ma\e  ironing  machines  and  laundry  equipment  for  laundries,  hotels,  institutions  and  factories. 
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through  the  sea,  had  given  the  boat  a  vast 
and  violent  kick,  and  then,  loaning  down, 
had  shaken  it  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat. 
The  Z  S  rocked,  lay  on  her  side,  and  fell 
through  the  depths.  A  number  of  lights 
went  out.  Men  picked  thonisolves  out 
of  corners,  one  with  the  blood  streaming 
down  his  face  from  a  bad  gash  over  his 
eye.  Many  of  them  told  later  of  "seeing 
stars,"  when  the  vibration  of  the  depth- 
charge  traveled  through  the  hull  and  their 
own  bodies;  some  averred  that  "white 
light"  seemed  to  shoot  out  of  the  Z  S's 
walls.  Each  man  stood  at  his  post, 
waiting  for  the  ne.xt  charge. 

Crash!  A  second  depth-charge.  To 
every  one's  relief,  it  was  less  violent  than 
the  first.  A  few  more  lights  went  out. 
Meanwhile  the  Z  3  continued  to  sink  and 
was  rapidly  ncaring  the  danger  -  point. 
Having  escaped  the  first  two  depth-charges. 
Captain  Bill  hastened  to  bring  the  boat 
up  to  a  higher  level.  Then  to  make  things 
cheerful,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Z  3 
showed  absolutely  no  inclination  to  obey 
controls. 

"At  first,"  said  Captain  Bill,  "I  thought 
that  the  first  depth-bomb  must  have 
jammed  all  the  external  machinery,  then 
I  decided  that  our  measures  to  rise  had  not 
yet  overcome  the  impetus  of  our  forced 
descent.  Meanwhile  the  old  hooker  was 
heading  for  the  bottom  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
the  I'd  blown  out  every  bit  of  water  in 
her  tanks.  Had  to;  fifty  feet  more,  and 
she  would  have  erusht  in  like  an  eggshell 
under  the  wheel  of  a  touring  ear.  But  she 
kept  on  going  down.  The  distance  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  depth  -  bombs, 
however,  put  cheer  in  our  hearts.  Then, 
presently,  she  began  to  rise.  The  old 
girl  came  up  hke  an  elevator  in  a  New 
York  business  block.  I  knew  that  the 
minute  I  came  to  the  surface  those  de- 
stroyer brutes  would  try  to  fill  me  full  of 
holes,  so  I  had  a  man  with  a  flag  ready 
to  jump  on  deck  the  minute  we  emerged. 
He  was  pretty  damn  spry  about  it,  too. 
I  took  another  look-see  through  the  peri- 
scope, and  saw  that  the  destroyer  lay  about 
two  miles  away,  and  as  I  looked  she  came 
for  me  again.  Meanwhile,  my  signal-man 
was  hauhng  himself  out  of  the  hatchway 
as  if  his  legs  were  in  boiling  water." 

"We've  got  her!"  cried  somebody 
aboard  the  destroyer  in  a  deep  American 
voice,  full  of  the  exultation  of  battle. 
The  lean  rifles  swung,  lowered — "Point 
one,  lower."  They  were  about  to  hear 
"Fire!"  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
sundry  other  signals  burst  from  the  deck  of 
the  misused  Z  3. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 
said  the  gunner.  "If  it  ain't  one  of  our 
own  gang.  Say,  we  must  have  given  it 
to  'em  hard." 

"We'U  go  over  and  see  who  it  is," 
said  the  captain  of  the  destroyer.  "The 
signals  are  O.  K.,  but  it  may  be  a  dodge 
of  the  Huns.     Ask  'em  who  they  are." 

In  obedience  to  the  order,  a  sailor  on 
the  destroyer's  bridge  wigwagged  the 
message. 

"Z  3,"  answered  one  of  the  dungaree- 
clad  figures  on  the  submarine's  deck. 
Captain  Bill  came  up  himself,  as  the  de- 
stroyer drew  alongside,  to  see  his  would-be 
assassin.  There  was  no  resentment  in  his 
heart.  The  adventure  was  only  part  of 
the  day's  work.  The  destroyer  neared; 
her  bow  overlooked  them.  The  two 
captains  looked  at  each  other.  The  dia- 
log was  laconic. 

"Hello,  Bill,"  said  the  destroyer  captain. 
"AU  right?" 

"Sure,"  answered  Captain  Bill  to  one 
who  had.  been  his  friend  and  classmate. 


"Ta,  ta,  then,"  said  ho  of  the  destroyer, 
and  tho  lean  vessel  swept  away  in  tho 
twilight. 

Captain  Bill  decided  to  stay  on  tho  sur- 
face for  a  while.  Then  he  went  below  to 
look  over  things.  Tlu)  cook,  standing  over 
some  uidovely  sloj)  which  marked  tho 
end  of  a  half  dozen  eggs  broken  by  the 
concussion,  was  giving  his  opinion  of  the 
undue  hastiness  of  d(»stroyers.  The  cook 
was  a  cliild  of  Brooklyn  and  could  talk. 
The  opinion  was  not  flattering. 

"Give  it  to  'em,  cooko,"  said  one  of  the 
crew,  patting  tho  orator  affcu^tionately  on 
tho  shoulder.     "We're  with  you." 

And  Captain  Bill  laughed. 


ANOTHER  "LUCKIEST  AMERICAN 
AVIATOR"  AND  HIS  RECORD 


LIEUTENANT  HEINRICH'S  title  of 
'  "The  Luckiest  American  Aviator," 
bestowed  on  him  for  his  marvelous  escape 
from  death  after  being  shot  down  behind 
the  enemy's  lines,  as  related  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Digest,  is  challenged  in 
behalf  of  Lieut.  Harry  S.  Aldrieh,  First 
Aero  Squadron,  A.  E.  F.  Lieutenant 
Aldrieh  is  now  on  furlough  with  a  case  of 
"nerves,"  after  being  patched  up  in 
several  hospitals,  writes  his  father,  who 
is  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Safety  of  Detroit.  All  things  considered, 
he  is  so  lucky  to  be  in  possession  of  any 
"nerves"  or  anything  worth  patching  up 
after  his  series  of  troubles,  that  "he  might 
be  called  the  luckiest  American  aviator." 

Lieutenant  Aldrieh  enlisted  from  Detroit, 
and  was  among  the  first  Americans  to  fly 
in  France.  He  joined  Lieut.  Quentin 
Roosevelt's  squadron,  and  one  piece  of 
luck  moved  Lieutenant  Roosevelt  to  "turn 
him  around  two  or  three  times,"  with  the 
explanation,  "I  am  trying  to  find  out 
where  the  horseshoe  is  pinned  on  you." 
After  Quentin  Roosevelt's  death.  Lieu- 
tenant Aldrieh  went  through  two  ad- 
ventxxres  that  would  have  ended  the  career 
of  nearly  any  other  aviator,  and  finished 
with  a  grande  finale  at  St.  Mihiel,  in  which, 
after  having  been  shot  down  from  the 
altitude  of  a  mile,  his  life  is  said  to  have 
been  saved  by  the  explosion  of  his  gasoline 
tank,  which  "broke  the  force  of  his  fall," 
presumably  by  blowing  him  upward 
against  the  direction  of  his  descent.  This 
last  battle  left  him  terribly  wounded  and 
burned,  but,  thanks  to  the  hospital  care 
he  received,  his  injuries  did  not  prove 
fatal.  His  father  writes  of  his  "luck" 
during  this  last  conflict: 

On  the  second  day  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
offensive.  Lieutenant  Aldrieh  was  detailed 
on  observation  work,  and  about  half-way 
between  the  German  Unes  and  the  first 
straggling  American  troops,  flying  at  an 
altitude  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet,  he 
was  attacked  by  five  German  planes.  His 
control  wires  were  shot  away,  the  plane 
set  on  fire,  and  his  observer,  Mr.  David 
Kerr,  of  New  York  City,  kiUed.  The 
plane  fell,  and  when  within  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  feet  of  the  ground,  the  gasoline  tank 
exploded,  causing  Lieutenant  Aldrieh  to 
,  be  blown  from  the  machine,  thus  breaking - 
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IN  every  profession,  business  and  trad  s  the  Famous 
VENUS    Pencils   are   minimizing  labor  and 
adding  to  the  speed,  facility  and  accuracy  of  the 
'  vrork  performed  by  them,  because  each  Pencil  em* 
bodies  Perfection. 

SPECIAL  14c  OFFER 

Send  14  cents  for  three  trial  samples  mention* 
ing  degrees.  After  you  find  how  perfect 
VENUS  Pencils  are,  buy  them  of  any  dealer. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Company 

223  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

and  Clapton,  London,  Eng. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly     becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 
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F^  JJaddy,  what  is  that  queer-looking      ,, 

crack  in  your  glasses  /  " 

Observing  daughter  is  not  the  only  one  who  notices 
that  "queer-looking  crack ".  It's  so  conspicuous, 
everybody  notices  it.  It  mars  Daddy's  appearance — 
and  is  a  tell-tale  of  his  advancing  years. 

If  Daddy  only  knew  about  Kryptok  Glasses,  he 
would  not  handicap  himself  a  single  day  longer  with 
these  unsightly,  old-fashioned  bifocals. 


PTOIT 

SSES    IV 


GLAS 
THE  INVISIBLE  BIFOCALS; 

Kryptoks  (pronounced  Crip-tocks)  give  the 
convenience  of  near  and  far  vision  in  one  pair  of  glasses, 
without  that  age-revealing  "crack"  or  seam. 

The  lower  part  of  KRYPTOKS  affords  the  necessary 
correction  for  reading  or  other  close  work;  the  upper 
part,  for  distance.  Yet  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
dividing  line  is  visible.  The  two  lenses  are  fused 
together  in  one  solid,  smooth,  clear  piece. 

Kryptok  Glasses  give  to  the  eyes  the  natural  eye- 
sight of  youth  —  enable  you  to  see  both  near  and  far 
objects  equally  well.  Yet  they  look  just  like  single 
vision  glasses.  That  is  why  they  are  universally 
known  as  "the  invisible  bifocals." 

Ask  your  oculist,  optometrist,  or  optician  about 
Kryptok  Glasses. 

jwr  •.  f  D  LI  s.  "The  Eyeglass  Experiences  of  Benjamin 
W  rice  ror  aooniet,  pranklin  Brown."  Everyone  who  needs 
glasses  for  near  and  far  vision  (bifocals)  will  be  interested  in 
the  information  it  contains.  Write  for  your  copy;  please  give, 
if  possible,  the  name  of  your  oculist,  optometrist  or  optician. 


KRYPTOK  COMPANY,  INC. 

1018  Old  South  Building  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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With  the  disfiguring     With  clear  smooth 
seam  or  hump  even  surfaces 


the  force  of  the  descent,  and  saving  his 
life.     His  wounds  were  as  follows: 

Both  hands  burned  severelj^  especially 
right  one. 

Face  burned. 

Fifteen  pieces  of  explosive  bullet  taken 
from  his  foot. 

Bullet  through  leg. 

Bullet  through  hip. 

A  bullet  near  the  pelvic  bones  close  to 
the  spine. 

On  extracting  this  bullet,  the  surgeon 
at  United  States  Base  Hospital  No.  3,  at 
Rah  way,  N.  J.,  stated  that  this  bullet 
first  entered  through  the  gasoline  tank, 
being  bent  and  jagged.  This  lessened  the 
force  of  the  bullet,  else  the  entire  pelvic 
bones  would  have  been  shattered. 

His  horseshoe  began  active  duty  in 
July,  1917,  at  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  wTites 
his  father,  when  an  operation  for  an 
abscess  was  successfully  performed.  He 
rapidly  recovered  from  this.  He  then  en- 
tered the  Air  Service,  and  after  ground- 
school  work  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  was 
sent  to  San  Diego,  California,  to  learn  to 
fly.  There  he  ran  into  trouble — and  more 
luck.     As  his  father  writes: 

On  his  last  flight  tliere,  his  motor  went 
dead  over  Camp  Kearney  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  land  on  the  parade-ground,  his 
machine  was  caught  in  a  wind  pocket, 
turned  over  twice  in  the  air,  and  landed 
bottom  side  up  on  a  major's  tent,  smash- 
ing the  machine  into  spUnters.  He  was 
taken  from  the  machine  unconscious  and 
removed  to  the  hospital;  he  was  uncon- 
scious over  an  hour,  but  was  out  of  the 
hospital  in  four  days.  The  results,  bruise 
on  temple  and  hole  through  lower  lip. 

In  France,  at  one  of  the  aviation  fields 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Quentin  Roosevelt, 
he  was  sent  by  him  out  on  some  night- 
flying.  Some  distance  from  the  camp,  six 
cylinders  of  his  twelve-cylinder  motor  went 
dead,  and  he  was  forced  to  land  in  the  dark, 
a  proceeding  in  which  there  is  about  one 
chance  in  one  hundred  of  coming  through 
without  serious  injury  or  death.  He  made 
the  landing  v/ithout  injury,  a  bursted  tire 
being  the  only  damage  to  the  machine. 
Upon  meeting  the  searching  party  from  the 
camp  coming  out  to  find  him  aUve  or  his 
dead  body.  Lieutenant  Roosevelt  turned 
him  around  two  or  three  times.  Lieutenant 
Aldrich  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  and 
he  said,  "I  am  trj-ing  to  find  out  where 
the  horseshoe  is  pinned  to  jou." 

At  Chateau-Thierry  on  observation 
work  over  German  territory,  his  engine 
went  dead.  This  meant  landing  in  the 
German  line  and  being  taken  prisoner.  On 
attempting  to  volplane  down,  his  engine 
suddenly  started  up  again,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  lines  safelj% 

His  last  adventure  before  his  last  fall, 
his  horseshoe  performed  to  perfection. 
Being  sent  out  on  photographic  work  with 
four  planes  for  protection,  he  became 
detached  from  this  protection  on  account 
of  becoming  lost  in  the  clouds.  On  emerg- 
ing he  was  attacked  by  nine  German 
planes.  His  plane  was  riddled  with 
bullets,  one  wing  broken,  bullets  hit  his 
machine  gun  and  exhaust  pipes — in  fact, 
completely  riddled  the  plane,  but  neither 
he  nor  his  observer  was  scratched.  He 
managed  to  land  safely  home,  but  his  plane 
was  a  complete  WTeck. 

In  connection  with  this  marvelous  record 
of  luck,  I  desire  to  say  that  in  the  hospitals 
at  Fort  Sheridan,  San  Diego,  and  four  or 
five  hospitals  in  France,  and  at  United 
States  Base  Hospital  No.  3,  at  Rahway, 
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vvhat  thoughts  ^ass  through  her  mind  when 
ahsent,  she  recalls  your  face? 

Whether  you  be  husband,  brother,  lover  or  friend, — a  clear,  manly  complexion 
creates  impressions  that  are  pleasant  and  lasting.  Socially,  a  skin  marred  by  facial 
blemishes  is  a  handicap, — commercially  it  fails  to  inspire  confidence,  it  is  a  duty 
you  owe  yourself,   therefore,  to  combat  such  disfigurements. 

You  should  find  the  healing  and  soothing  medication  of  Rcsinol  Soap  amply  suitable 
for  such  treatment.  Its  gentle  creamy  lather  usually  counteracts  and  arrests  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Its  constant  use  tends  to  have  preventive  as  well  as  healing  action.  As  a  result, 
those  who  have  adopted  this  soap  for  general  toilet  use  seldom  know  the  discomfort  of 
facial  blemishes  and  the  embarrassment  they  bring. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  articles. 

For  generous  free  sani' 
pie  write  Department  A-8, 
Resinol,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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"My  Father," 
said  the  Druggist, 

"  began  selling  Davol  Rubber  Goods 
over  this  very  counter  nearly  50  years  ago. 
He  built  up  a  great  business  because  of  their 
w^onderful  Quality  and  Service.  You  can  safely 
buy  this  water  bottle  (or  any  other  Davol  product) 
on  this  manufacturer's  reputation  for  making  honest 
merchandise.  Our  own  reputation  goes  along  w^ith  all 
rubber  goods  bearing  the  Davol  trade  mark." 

Davol  "Superservice"  for  De  Luxe  Quality 

The  House  of  Davol  has  won  and  holds  its  position  of  leadership  through  an  unswerving  policy  of 
placing  quality  above  all  other  considerations.  "Superservice"  is  the  mark  of  highest  quality  in  the 
Davol  line.  Davol  Superservice  Rubber  Goods  can  be  identified  by  the  touch — a  velvet  smoothness, 
not  possible  to  attain  except  with  purest  Para  rubber.  Their  color  is  always  of  rich  red  with  black 
markings  and  they  are  packed  in  orange-colored  cartons  with  blue  ribbon  and  gold  seal  impressions. 

Davol  Baby's  Delight  Nurser  and  the  Davol  Anti-Colic  Nipple  are  making 
healthy  and  happy  the  babies  of  a  million  mothers. 

There  is  a  Dacol  Rubber  Product  to  k^ep  you  Well  from 
infancy  to  old  age.    Ask  your  druggist  to  show  ^ou  the  line 


Ask  your  druggist  to  show  you  a 
Davol  Camp  Pillow.  Originally 
they  were  raade  exclusively  for 
military  camps,  but  for  home  use 
and  particularly  for  motoring,  they 
are  very  popular. 


Write  for  booklet  "Heat  and  Cold" 
—written  by  a  physician.  Tells 
how  to  relieve  many  ailments  and 
discomforts  by  the  use  of  hot  and 
cold  water. 
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DAVOL  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Established  1874 

Ejcecutive  Offices  and  Factory 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

New  York  Boston 

Chicago  San  Francisco 
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N.  J.,  Lioutouant  Aklricli  told  me  that  in 
not  OUG  single  instance  in  any  one  of  these 
hospitals  did  he  reeoivo  anything  but  the 
best  care  and  attention,  and  in  niost 
cases,  with  the  facilities  at  hand,  even 
bettfT  care  than  he  could  liav<i  reccHvcsd 
had  he  been  confined  in  a  hospital  in 
Detroit. 

1  7nention  this  as  one  instance  of  what 
the  War  Department  has  done  for  hitn  and 
is  doing  for  thousands  of  other  men. 


HOW  THEY  CELEBRATED  THE  GREAT 
VICTORY  IN  JIDDA 


EVEN  in  faraway  Jidda  thoy  cele- 
brated the  conclusion  of  the  great 
world-war.  While  cowbells  jangled  and 
banners  waved,  and  the  hilarious  people  of 
the  cities  of  the  West  howled  themselves 
hoarse,  the  distinguished  citizens  of  Jidda 
and  their  guests  sat  down  to  a  dignified 
"Simat,"  whieli,  be  it  known,  is  the 
Arabian  name  for  a  royal  bajiquet.  Tliero 
had  been  much  preparation  and  great  ex- 
citement, for  not  even  the  oldest  in- 
habitant could  recall  any  feast  of  such 
grandeur  and  grave  importance. 

And  yet,  away  back  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  they  used  to  do  such  things  in 
Jidda,  say  the  chronicles.  It  was  in  1272, 
when  the  Abasid  Calif  resided  in  Eygpt, 
that  the  name — meaning  literally  "table" 
— was  bestowed  upon  such  state  affairs. 
Then,  according  to  the  scribes  of  the  past, 
the  famished  Mohammedans  used  to  beat 
it  for  food  as  soon  as  the  sun  set  on  the 
days  of  the  Ramadan,  or  the  month  of 
fasting,  when  not  even  a  breakfast  cereal 
was  served  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
Even  in  those  days  the  "Simat"  was  some 
meal,  and  the  califs  used  to  extend  in- 
vitations to  emirs,  sheiks,  and  other 
dignitaries  to  partake  of  it  every  day 
during  the  month. 

A  "society  reporter"  of  the  time,  de- 
scribing one  of  the  "affairs,"  tells  us  that 
enormous  dishes  of  food  were  heaped  up  tier 
on  tier.  In  the  center  of  the  table  were 
eleven  great  plates,  each  containing  a  roast 
ram.  Other  enormous  plates  contained 
"350  fowls  each,"  while  plates  were  piled 
on  top  of  one  another  to  the  height  of  six 
feet,  and  the  "total  number  of  dishes 
exceeded  five  hundred."  So  far  as  is  known, 
that  reporter  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
yeUow  journal  correspondent  of  to-day. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  recent  victory 
banquet  "given  by  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Hejaz  to  the  citizens  of  Jidda  and 
representatives  of  foreign  Powers  residing 
in  Jidda."  They  certainly  made  the 
board  groan.  Listen  to  the  report  of  the 
royal  feast  as  sent  to  the  London  Times 
by  an  Arab  correspondent,  undoubtedly  a 
descendant  of  that  thirteenth  -  century 
reporter : 

Not  only  had  special  troops  been  sent 
from  Mekka,  but  also  guards  of  honor  and 
his  Majesty's  miUtary  band;  skilled  work- 
men of  all  kinds,  cooks  from  the  Royal 
Palace,  and  even  special  dishes  prepared  in 
Mekka  itself  had  been  sent. 


The  guests  were  invited  to  be  present  at 
sunset,  which  corrc'spoiids  to  .')  p.m. 
English  time,  this  bcnng  tlie  usual  hour  for 
such  functions.  TIio  Mayor  of  Jidda 
formally  received  tlie  guests,  and  led  tlieni 
up-stairs  on  to  a  large  bahiony  iH^autifully 
decorated  witli  precious  (larpets,  oriental 
awnings,  electric;  liglits,  and  richly  up- 
holstered furniture.  Ih^-e  were  assendJed 
all  the  notables  of  the  town.  The  King 
came,  and  all  the  natives  bowed  and 
salaamed,  while  the  officers  present  shook 
hands  with  the  King,  who  condut^tcd  thcun 
to  the  end  of  tlie  balcony,  where  chairs, 
tables,  etc.,  were  provided  under  a  large 
awning. 

After  a  cigaret  and  coffee  the  King  led 
the  way  with  the  British  repi*esentative  to 
the  banquet  -  hall.  A  short  halt  at  the 
entrance  proved  to  be  only  temporary,  as 
the  King  was  washing  his  hands  prior  to 
eating.  Then  the  foreign  representatives 
took  up  their  places.  On  the  King's  right 
sat  the  British  representative;  next  him 
sat  the  Italian,  and  on  the  King's  left  sat 
the  French  representative.  Then  came  the 
notables,  taking*  up  their  places. 

"The  banquet-hall  was  a  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten,  filled  up  mostly  by  an  enor- 
mous rectangular  table  and  covered  or,  more 
aptly,  filled  up  with  dishes  of  every  pos- 
sible kind  and  color.  Each  guest  had  an 
array  of  twelve  various  kinds  of  food  in 
front  of  him,  and,  as  the  table  seated 
sixty-four,  one  can  imagine  what  768  plates 
looked  like,  each  filled  up  with  food.  In 
the  center  of  the  table  were  several  larger 
dishes,  on  each  of  which  was  an  entire 
sheep's  carcass,  stuffed  with  baked  rice 
and  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Incense  of  various  kinds  burned  from 
braziers  and  long,  cyUndrical-shaped  tubes, 
which  looked  like  lighted  cigars.  On  the 
table  in  the  center  were  two  specially 
chosen  men,  who  served  out  the  above- 
mentioned  sheep  and  any  dishes  out  of 
one's  reach,  and  there  were  many.  The 
guests  helped  themselves  to  dishes  as  they 
pleased,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see 
people  commencing  with  all  sorts  of  sweet 
dishes  and  finishing  up  with  meat. 

Many  of  the  local  people  used  only  their 
hands,  tho  one  knife  and  fork  was  provided 
for  each  guest.  Several  times  the  King 
recommended  special  dishes  to  his  imme- 
diate neighbors,  and  one  found  one's  plate 
filled  up  with  food  of  every  description. 

An  Arab  banquet  is  strictly  a  matter  of 
eating.  The  digestive  function  of  speech- 
making  is  omitted,  probably  because  the 
company  is  fed  in  relays,  the  guests  being 
sorted  into  classes.  After  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  King  gave  a  signal 
and  the  feasting  stopt  at  once.  The  host 
and  the  guests  at  the  "first"  table  retired, 
and  under  an  awning  outside  they  were 
served  with  coffee  and  cigarets.  The 
King  and  his  European  guests  sat  in  an 
inner  circle,  surrounded  by  those  of  less 
importance,  while,  still  farther  off,  those 
of  a  third  class  formed  a  fringe.  In  the 
meanwhile,  says  the  Arab  reporter: 

A  second  party  of  sixty-four  guests  of 
lesser  degree  had  entered  the  dining-hall  and 
sat  down  to  the  table  we  had  just  left.  When 
this  party  had  finished  their  dinner,  yet  a 
third  lot  of  guests  of  still  lesser  degree  were 
similarly  entertained,  and  finally  the 
waiters,  servants,  military  band,  and  guard 
of  honor  were  brought  in  and  did  full  justice 
to  the  food,  of  which  there  was  still  much 
untouched. 

While  the  above  relays  of  Royal  guests 
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Have  you  considered  each 
room  in  your  house  as  a 
place  for  colorful  charm  ? 
Moderately  priced,  long- 
wearing  and  beautiful 

KlearflaX 

LINEN  RUGS 

FOR  KVKKY  BOOM  JN  TlIK  IKiUHK 

are  floor  coverings  that  will 
appeal    to    you    instantly. 
They  are  rugs  designed  to 
help  you    build  exquisite 
color  schemes.  Their  rich 
expanse  of  color  gives  the 
J[     proper  and  correct  founda- 
tion for  decorative  plans. 
jy^    And  Klearflax  Linen  Rugs 
r?j    wear,  besides,  with  all  the 
strength  of  linen  —  in  re- 
gulation   floor    covering 
weight. 

Klearflax  prices  will  be 
I  interesting  to  you  as  Klear- 
J     flax  colors.   The   dainty 
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shades  so  seldom  found, 
the  deeper  colors,  too  —  in 
rugs  of  sound  economy. 

REVERSIBLE,  dust-resisting  moth- 
.  proof,  thick,  flat-lying,  and  richly  col- 
ored, Klearflax  Linen  Rugs  are  economical. 
You  can  get  Klearflax  Linen  Rugs  in 
Taupe,  Black,  Blue,  Green,  Grays, 
Browns,  Rose,  and  Natural  Buff,  in  all 
standard  sizes  and  any  length. 

Send  to  our  Duluth  office  for  "The 
Rug  and  the  Color  Scheme."  This  36- 
page  book  explains  how  to  plan  any  room. 
Price  fifteen  cents. 

Process    exhibit  for    industrial   educators 

mailed   anywhere  for    Two   Dollars    and 

Fifty  cents 

KLEARFLAX  LINEN  RUG  CO. 

DULUTH  MINNESOTA 
New  York  Office,  212  Fifth  Avenue 
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By  James  C.Fernald,  L.H.D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to  writers,   speakers  and   stu- 
dents.    i2mo.  Cloth.  320  pp.    $1.50  net.    Postpaid  Si  .62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMl'ANT,  334-360  Fonrth  Ave..  NEW  YOKK 

,The  Birds  Are  Coming 
—Heralds  of  Spring! 

Liko  «  flash  of  sunshine  the  first 

courageoua  little  bluebird  arrives; 

others  appear:  radiating  happl- 

11089  and   presaging   glorioua 

Spring  days  tofollow.  Spring 

will  disappear,  but  you  can 

keep  these  little  feathered  friends 

if  you  properly  welcome  and  "JZQ- 

l)are  for  their  comfort. 


Dodson  Bird  Houses 

will  bring  them  and  keep  them 
all  summer.  These  houses.  Bci- 
entificaliy  built  by  a  bird-lover, 
whose  knowledge  and  under- 
Btanding-  of  birds  is  unlimited,  offer 
sheltered,  inviting  homes  for  the  little 
flongstera.  Dodson  Bird  Houbbb  are  an  investment,  paying  invalu- 
able dividends  — protection  of  crops  and  ehruhs  from  iosectSa 
and  assurance  of  a  cheery*  artistic  environment. 
^~\m^ai«  ^JrkX%7  —let  the  houses  weather,  blendrng-mto 
V^&  Vt^A  A^«-»  w  ttie  foliage  and  assuming  an  appearance 
of  habitation.  Free  Bird  Book  sent  on  request,  illustrating 
Dodson  line,  giving  prices;  also  beautiful  bird  picture  free. 
Ia«a«*I«  U  r^Aflvnn  P""!*.  Ameriean  Audubon  Aesociation 
Joseph  H.  UOdSOa  730  Harrison  Ave.  Kankakee.  III. 
Dodaon  Sparroto  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of 
these  noisy  gua'^relsome  peats.    Prire  $7.00. 8 
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^^Hft    ^                        Farada^y  in  His  Famous  Lecture  Said: 

^^^B                                       "Whefi-a  candle  burns  badly  it  pro- 
^^^■1                     \                   duces  sinoke;but  if  it  is  burning  well 
^^^^1                         \               there  is  no  smoke.    Andyouknow 
^^^^B                                          that  the  brightness  of  the  candle  is 
^^^^^        MMMMM                      '^"^  *"  '^'"*  ■*""'*^  which  becomes 

I^HHIH                                             tgntted.    Here  is  an  expenmem  w 
■■^^B                                          prove  this:    So  long  as  the  smoke 
[^BHpu.                                    remains  in  the  flame  of  the  candle 

and    becomes   ignited,  it   gives   a 

beautiful  light,  and  never  appears  to 
us  in  the  form  of  black  particles." 

This  Candle  Principle 

Cuts  Coal  Bills  'Way  Down 


SavesOne-HalF 


"I  have  a  large  ten  room 
hou3e.  all  of  which  I  heat  all 
the  time.  1  have  sayed  at  least 
50  per  cent  «n  fuel  and  have 
kept  my  home  good  and  warm, 
which  I  was  unable  to  dp  with 
an  ordinary  hard  coal  fur- 
nace." ..  ,.,  L  1 
(Signed)     A.  M    Trenholm 

Rockford.  III. 


$1920gg„Vml 


••The  ATew -  Feed  UN- 
DERFEED I  bought  of 
Frank  B.  Diehl  works  fine. 
I  heated  8  good  sized  rooms 
last  winter  and  used  8  tons 
of  Pocahontas  slack  and 
kept  a  Rood,  steady  heat. 
(Signed;  T.  V.  Craig 
Defiance.  Ohio. 


••I  believe  the  UNDER- 
FEED has  no  equal  for 
economy  as  1  have  heated 
iny  house  of  eight  rooms  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  fifty 
dollars  for  the  season.  I 
have  used  West  Virginia 
Black."  CSigned) 
Ralph  P.  Sharp 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


GUARANTEED 

This  simple  candle  experiment  shows  clearly  -why 
Williamson  UNDERFEED  Furnaces  and  Boilers  cut 
coal  bills  'way  down — guaranteed! 

The  candle  burning  upside  down  gives  a  feeble  flame  because 
the  fuel  supply  is  above  it — choking  its  life — throwing  off  smoke 
and  soot  which  is  unused  fuel — the  very  soul  of  the  flame. 

The  flame  of  the  other  candle  is  clear  and  bright — no  soot, 
smoke  or  odor  thrown  off  into  the  room.  That  is  because  the 
fuel  supply  is  below  the  flame,  so  that  it  is  carried  in  small  quan- 
tities into  the  wick,  as  needed,  where  all  the  effect  of  the  heat  is 
exercised  upon  it. 

And  this  is  the  principle  of  the  UNDERFEED.  Fresh  coal 
is  fed  from  below — the  clean  bed  of  hot  coals  being  on  top — 
always  in  direct  contact  writh  the  radiating  surfaces.  No  heat  lost 
by  fire  having  to  fight  its  way  upward — no  smoke,  soot  or  gas, 
because  these  valuable  heat  elements  are  all  consumed  as  they 
pass  upward  through  the  fire. 

Thus  the  Williamson  UNDERFEED  burns  the  cheaper  grades 
of  coal  as  cleanly  and  effectively  as  others  burn  the  costlier  grades. 
That's  a  first  great  saving  you're  absolutely  sure  of.  No  clinkers, 
no  partly  burned  coals;  ashes  clean,  white  and  feathery. 

Read  of  the  savings  of  UNDERFEED  users,  shown  to  the 
left.  Your  coal  bills  can  be  cut  just  as  surely  the  UNDEIRFEED 
vfay,  whether  you  heat  with  warm  air,  hot  water,  steam  or  vapor. 

Send  for  free  book,  "From  Overfed  to  UNDERFEED."  which 
tells  all  about  it.  Thirty-two  pages.  Profusely  illustrated.  A  book 
that  will  save  you  many  dollars.  Just  send  the  coupon.  No 
charge  or  obligation.     Do  it  NOW. 

WILLIAMSON 

UNDERFEED  l"?5'.1:ill 

Cut  Coal  Bills^Waxj  Dov^rt 

The  Williamsoti  Heater  Co. 

33  Fiftfi  Street,  Cincinnati.  Otiio 
Tell  me  how  to  cut  my  coal  bills 'way  down  with  a  Williamson  UNDERFEED. 

Warm  Air Steam  or  Hot  Water 

(Mark  X  after  system  interested  in) 


BURN    IT 
THIS  WAY? 


Nat, 


Address  . 


Mu  heating  conlracior'a  name  1$ __. 

Heating  Contractors:     Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Williamson  UNDERFEED 
and  our  proposition.     Both  are  winners. 


were  being  entertained  the  King  talked 
very  pleasantly  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and 
gave  us  an  explanation  about  the  origin 
of  this  form  of  feast,  and  how  it  was  con- 
ducted in  olden  days.  A  pause  in  the  pro- 
ceedings was  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a 
very  nervous-looking  man,  who  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  schoolmasters  of 
Jidda  and  a  supposed  orator.  He  re- 
spectfully saluted  the  King  and  begged 
permission  to  speak,  which  was  ■vt-illingly 
granted.  Every  one  gathered  closer  and 
listened  intently  to  the  man's  speech, 
which  was  reallj'  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
King  from  the  people  of  Jidda.  It  was 
a  very  fine  effort,  spoken  in  loud,  distinct, 
and  very  classical  Arabic. 

The  scribe  is  evidentlj^  a  diplomatic 
courtier,  for  we  now  come  to  his  picture 
of  the  King,  who  "sat  curled  up  with  crossed 
legs  on  his  chair,  and  replied  every  now  and 
then,  while  occasionally  the  people  joined 
in,  acquiescing  in  the  things  the  man  said 
to  the  King  "— 

It  was  really  a  curious  sight,  and  one  was 
even  more  sur{)rized  to  see  the  way  the  people 
hung  on  the  King's  words.  The  King  told 
the  assembly  that  freedom  has  only  come 
through  the  help  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
Allies,  and  that  such  assistance  must  be 
continued  in  the  future  in  order  that  the 
country  might  be  developed,  etc. 

Refreshments  again  turned  up  in  the 
form  of  tea,  which  they  make  extremely 
well  here  with  sugar  and  no  milk.  Shortly 
after  this  we  took  our  leave.  Every  one 
went  away  feeling  he  had  seen  something 
historic  and  rather  unique,  and  one  also 
felt  that  the  entire  success  of  the  evening 
was  due  to  the  King's  own  personality 
and  elegant  manner  of  speech. 


BOURASSA,  FIERY  OPPONENT  OF 
IMPERIALISM  IN  CANADA 


TRAITOR!"  "Rebel!"  and  "The  curse 
of  Canada!"  are  favorite  names, 
among  British  papers  and  colonial  papers 
with  imperial  tendencies,  for  the  brilliant 
French-Canadian,  Henri  Bourassa,  who, 
since  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  death,  represents 
the  brains  of  the  "Opposition"  in  Canada. 
Bourassa  has  none  of  the  suavity  which, 
combined  with  gentility  and  a  mind  trained 
in  the  classics,  made  Laurier,  despite  his 
Nationalist  policies,  less  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  Great  Britain  than  he  might  have 
been.  It  was  the  present  leader,  fiery, 
brilliant,  suggesting  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
Sinn  Fein  in  his  implacable  hostility  to 
British  imperialism,  whose  campaign 
against  the  selective  draft  brought  about 
such  a  rift  between  Quebec  and  the  rest  of 
the  Dominion  that  something  like  a  civil 
war  was  in  the  air.  Later  it  was  Bourassa 
who  demanded  that  Great  Britain  yield 
up  her  fortified  ports  throughout  the  world 
in  the  interests  of  universal  peace.  As  the 
editor  of  Le  Devoir,  a  widely  circulated 
French  paper,  he  fights  everything  which 
seems  "  to  put  Canada  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
tribu  ting  dependency  rather  than  a  sovereign 
dominion,"  says  a  writer  in  Henry  Ford's 
new  weekly.  The  Dearborn  Independent, 
where  wo  find  a  brief  character  sketch  of 
this  neighboring  statesman-agitator: 
Bourassa  is  consistent  in  his  position,  a 
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Fill  Every  Room 

In  April  With  These  Germ-Destroying  Fumes 


You  fumigate  rooms  after  sick- 
ness, but  that  isn't  enough.  Do  it 
also  at  house-cleaning  time. 

The  shut-in  months  accumulate 
germs.as  well  as  dust  and  dirt.  There 
is  little  sunshine  to  destroy  them. 

Make  your  home  really  clean — 
your  sleeping  rooms  in  particular. 
Soap  and  water  remove  visible  dirt, 
but  not  the  germs  which  lurk  in 
fabrics  and  in  crevices. 

Scientific  cleaning,  as  in  Pullman 
cars,  includes  gas  fumigation. 

Formaldehyde  gas  is  the  way  to 
make  rooms  aseptic.  Shut  and  seal 
the  room,  then  light  a  B&B  Formal- 
dehyde Fumigator  and  leave  the 
room  closed  a  few  hours. 

Remove  only  the  live  plants.  For- 
maldehyde will  injure  nothing  else. 

Open  the  beds  and  the  closets — 
let  the  gas  reach  everyw^here.  Then 


you  may  feel  that  you  live  and  sleep 
in  rooms  that  are  free  from  germs. 

Be  Careful  in  Moving 

Don't  occupy  a  home  which  others 
have  occupied  without  this  fumiga- 
tion applied  to  every  room.  You 
don't  know  w^hat  diseases  have  been 
there.  You  do  know  that  germs 
exist.  Do  your  own  fumigation  to 
be  sure  about  it.  Landlords  may 
not  be  as  careful. 

Do  It  Efficiently 

B&B  Formaldehyde  Fumigators 
accord  with  Government  standards. 
They  are  twice  as  efficient  as  some 
consider  necessary,  but  you  cannot 
be  too  sure. 

For  safety's  sake  get  the  B&B. 
They  come  in  sizes  for  all  ordinary 
rooms.  Tell  your  druggist  the  size 
of  each  room  and  he  w^ill  supply 
sizes  accordingly.  The  average  cost 
is  one  dollar  per  room. 


O  Formaldehyde 
^  Fumigators 


Other  B&B  Products  First  Aid  Book— Free 


Absorbent  Cotton 
Adhesive  Plaster 


Keep  in  your  home  for  emergency 
use  B&B  Surgical  Dressings. 

Sterile  Bandages 
Sterile  Gauze 

Do  not  use  chance  bandages. 
They  are  likely  to  cause  infection. 
B&B  Dressings  are  sterilized  by  live 
steam  after  wrapping.  They  come 
sealed  in  protective  packages.  Get 
them  iurom  your  druggist  now.  When 
you  need   them    you    need    them 


It  tells  w^hat  to  do  before  the 
doctor  comes,  in  every  form  of  acci- 
dent or  emergency.  In  dealing  with 
sudden  sickness,  poisoning  or  injury. 

It  is  w^ritten  by  a  high  authority, 
with  w^ide  experience  in  Red  Cross 
and  Army  emergency  work.  There 
are  120  pictures. 

It  is  so  important  that  we  send  it 
free.  Write  us  for  it  and  put  it  with 
your  B&B  Dressings.  It  may  some- 
time save  a  life. 


urgently.     Have  them  ready. 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Dresiin7s°and Xuild  PrVdacts  ChicagO;  Ncw  Yorlc,  ToFonto 
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Jjook  for  this  Tlurse  Once 

in  the  T>rug  Store  Window 

High  ideals  and  cheerful  service — Preparations  of  a  purity  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  standards.  These  are  the  things  the  San-Tox  nurse  stands 
for  when  you  see  her  gracious  face  in  the  drug  store  window.  C.  Look  for 
her  before  you  buy.  She  is  the  sign  of  the  San-Tox  druggist,  and  also  the 
beautiful  symbol  of  purity  that  identifies  for  you  the  many  splendid  San-Tox 
Preparations.  CThere  is  a  wide,  wide  range  of  these  San-Tox  Preparations, 
all  of  perfect  purity,  and  each  for  some  definite  need  of  toilet  or  hygiene. 


SAN-TOX  FOR  PURITY 
DePree  Chicago 


ofg^cQc 
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position  which  invariably  msolvos  ilsdll' 
into  active  but  unsuccessful  opposition. 
To  understand  Rourassa  is  to  und(^rstand 
French  Canada,  and  the  Freiuili-Canadians, 
that  picturesque,  e()h)nial  body,  so  stranjjely 
phiced  under  a  Ihifr,  wliich,  no  matter 
wliat  protection  it  gives  tiuMU  and  they 
accept,  can  never  stand  to  them  for  any 
other  than  that;  i)eoj>le  wlio,  however 
h)ng  planted  on  Canadian  soil,  remain 
French,  and  yet  not  FrcMUih;  French  in 
tongue,  tradition,  and  faitli,  but  French- 
Canadian,  wliich  is  neither  French  nor 
Canadian,  in  everything  els(^. 

Montreal,  homo  and  birthplace  of  Henri 
Bourassa,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  of  the  North-American  continent; 
it  is  a  city  of  mystery,  a  mj'stery  wliich, 
to  the  stranger,  takes  concrete  form  in  the 
high  walls  along  the  crowded  streets,  in 
strange,  unmistakably  F'rench  houses  and 
equally  unmistakable  signs;  in  whispered 
rumors  of  this  force  or  that,  working  within 
the  politics  of  the  city  in  the  so-called 
Nationalist  movement  of  which  Bourassa 
is  the  leader.  It  flaunts  itself  in  rival 
displays  of  Union  Jack  and  the  historic 
flag  of  France. 

For  there,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
stands  France.  French  is  the  language  of 
three-quarters  of  the  residents  of  Mon- 
treal. The  devotion  of  these  French- 
Canadians  to  their  language  is  only  second 
to  their  religion,  and  is  closely  inter- 
mingled with  it. 

All  this  is  typified  in  Bourassa,  character- 
ized by  British  and  colonial  papers  of 
imperial  tendencies  as  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  Empire;  in  the  Dominion  as  "The 
curse  of  Canada." 

Henri  Bourassa  is  the  son  of  Napoleon 
Bourassa,  one  of  Canada's  most  noted 
architects  and  painters;  his  mother  was 
Azelie  Papineau,  daughter  of  L.  J.  Papi- 
neau,  the  famous  Canadian  statesman, 
thus  uniting  two  distinguished  families 
of  French  Canada. 

Henri  Bourassa  cemented  the  family  ties 
by  wedding  another  Papineau,  Josephine, 
the  daughter  of  Godefroi  Papineau. 

Louis  Joseph  Papineau  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  rebellion  in  Quebec  in  1837. 
His  grandson,  Maj.  Talbot  M.  Papineau, 
M.C.,  of  the  ever-glorious  Princess  Pats, 
and  cousin  of  Henri  Bourassa,  fell  in  action 
with  his  regiment  in  the  attack  on  Pas- 
schendaele,  August,  1917,  after  a  career  of 
bravery  and  leadership  which  brought  him 
the  Military  Cross  and  several  times 
mention  in  the  dispatches.  Young  Major 
Papineau  came  very  prominently  before 
the  Canadian  public  when  he  wrote  from 
the  trenches  an  open  letter  to  his  cousin 
Bourassa,  in  which  he  made  clear  his  lofty 
and  reasoned  patriotism,  and  rebuked 
Bourassa  for  his  attitude  toward  the  war. 
The  reply  of  Bourassa  was  to  the  effect  that 
Major  Papineau,  while  a  Rhodes  scholar  at 
Oxford,  had  lost  touch  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  his  province  and  race. 

Papineau  went  to  Oxford  with  the  first 
group  of  Rhodes  scholars,  and  entered 
Brasenose  College.  The  gallant  Princess 
Pats,  whose  ranks  were  decimated  on  at 
least  three  occasions  in  action,  and  whose 
commanding  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Butler  was  killed,  and  its  Major  and 
Adjutant,  respectively,  Major  Hamilton 
Gault  and  Captain  Martin,  wounded,  had 
no  finer  or  generally  appreciated  officer 
than  Papineau.  Bourassa  was  born  in 
Montreal,  September  1,  1868,  and  was 
educated  by  private  tutoring.  Later  he 
removed  to  Montebello,  and  at  twenty-two 
years  of  age  was  elected  maj^or  of  that 
place,  holding  office  for  four  years.  He 
then  removed   to  Papineauville  and  was 


mayor  in  1S97,  shortly  after  returning  to 
Montreal,  where  he  has  resided  over 
sinc(!. 

ForiiHirly  an  Independent  Lil)eral,  he  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  a 
Nationalist,  and  has  been  known  as  "tlio 
leader  of  the  Nationalists."  llo  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  address  from  tlie 
Liberal  party  of  Canada  to  the  I'ojx)  in 
1S9(),  resulting  in  the  api)()intmeiit  of  a 
pai)al  del(>gate  to  (^anada. 

Ho  eiit(Ted  the  Dominion  Parliament 
(Commons)  for  liabelle  in  1890.  On 
Octolxir  18,  1890,  Bourassa,  then  a  rising 
young  Liberal,  resigned  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment as  a  protest  against  the  scmding  of 
conting(uits  from  Canada  to  participate 
in  the  Boer  War,  and  offered  himself  for 
reelection  to  test  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
stituents. He  wrote  a  lettisr  to  the  Prinu! 
Minister  declaring  that  constitutional  lib- 
erty was  in  danger  if,  on  the  strength  of  a 
dispatch  from  the  British  Colonial  Secretary, 
Canada  could  be  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  a  war  of  questionable  justice  (meaning 
the  Boer  War),  while  Canada  had  no 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
He  was  reelected  by  the  people  of  Labello 
by  acclamation. 

The  reverses  suffered  by  the  British 
early  in  that  war,  converting  what  had  been 
intended  largely  as  a  punitive  expedition 
into  a  conflict  taxing  the  resources  of  the 
Empire,  resulted  in  a  high  state  of  nervous 
tension  throughout  Canada,  and  Bour- 
assa's  utterances  were  interpreted  as 
treasonable.     As  the  writer  explains: 

The  dominant  view  in  Quebec  was  con- 
sidered not  hostility  to  Great  Britain, 
but  conservatism,  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
war,  and  a  desire  to  continue  in  the  old 
paths.  But  this  view  was  so  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  in  Ontario  that  there  was  a 
grave  danger  of  race  cleavage.  Because 
there  was  a  French-Canadian  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  its  every  action  was 
criticized  with  severity,  and  even  suspicion. 
When  the  Canadian  Parliament  met  in  the 
following  February,  Bourassa  moved  a 
resolution  insisting  on  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  Parliament,  refusing 
to  consider  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  sending  troops  as  a  precedent,  and 
asserting  opposition  to  any  change  in 
the  existing  political  and  military  re- 
lations with  Great  Britain,  unless  such 
changes  were  initiated  by  the  sovereign 
will  of  Parliament  and  sanctioned  by  the 
people. 

The  principle  enunciated  was  sound,  but 
at  the  time  was  taken  simply  as  an  ex- 
pression of  Bourassa's  hostility  to  the 
sending  of  the  contingent,  and  an  almost 
solid  vote  w^as  cast  against  the  resolu- 
tion. Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  laid  stress  on 
the  importance  of  unity  in  Canada,  deny- 
ing that  the  hand  of  the  Government 
had  been  forced  by  the  imperial  authori- 
ties. By  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  then 
leader  of  the  opposition,  and  in  several 
conservative  organs  and  in  pamphlets, 
Laurier  was  attacked  for  his  imperialistic 
tendencies. 

Bourassa  was  reelected  to  the  Commons, 

ser^dng  until  1908.     He  then  entered  the 

Provincial  Assembly  of    Quebec.      In  the 

summer  of  1909  a  conference  was  held  in 

London  to  discuss  the  military  and  naval 

defense    of    the    Empire.       Canada    was 

represented    by     Sir     Frederick    Borden, 

Minister  of  Militia,   and  L.  P.   Brodeur, 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

It  was  realized  that  the  larger  dominions 
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^lIiandfWinteWGhafiSSS 
Strip  5e  economic  'convenl'encMl 


Residence  of  Hd.  F.  Ryersun  is 
Chambrrlln  equipped 


EQUIP  NOW  with 
Chamberlin  Strips 
and  bar  damp  draughts, 
loathsome  street  dust 
and  smudgy  soot  that 
find  ready  ingress 
through  crevices  around 
your  windows.  Lighten 
house  cleaning.  Protect 
furnishings.  Deaden 
outside  noises.  Prevent 
rattling  and  sticking  of 
windows.  In  summer 
also  keep  out  the  heat 
when  desired. 

More  widely  used  than 
all  others — this  proves 
them  the  best,  simplest, 
most  weather-tight  and 
trouble  free.  Will  out- 
last the  building. 

Guaranteed  10  years  and  in- 
stalled by  the  oldest,  largest, 
most  experienced  weather 
strip  makers,  with  a  quarter- 
century  reputation  for  relia- 
bility. 


-^. 


The  Chamberlia'd  { 
Window 

Keeps  in  heat,  bars  | 
out     cold,     dralts, 
dust,     soot,     rain, 
snow,  damp ;  dead- 
ens noise,  prevents  | 
rattling;  and  "stick- 
ing" —  for  the  Hie  | 
of    the    building. 
There's  nothittji  to  | 
wear  out. 

♦      ♦ 
Famooi  Chamber- 
lin Uuri  inclade 
J.  I*,  niorf^an, 
Kllhii  Koot 
TbOH.  A.  Edison 
K.  H.  Oarj 
Wm.  U.  MeAdoo 
W.  K.  Vanderbllt 
Henrj  Ford 
Churlex  Itnnnnihson  | 
Chas.   Si.  NcliHoh 
Chaunce}  Itl.  Drpen  I 
Harry  P.  nhltnej 
I  and  hosts  oi  others. 


IHE  S1ANDARD  FOR  25  YEARS" 


Pay  for  themselves,  by  saving:  fuel,  in  four  years  or  I 
less.  We  equif)  doors,  casements  or  transoms—" ' 
wood  or  metal— in  new  or  old  buildings. 

nrp  ITC  for  illnstrated,  descriptive  book 
IT  III  1 1!i  and  list  of  asers  In  y onr  Tlcinlty. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

General  Offices,  109Dinan  Building,  Detroit! 


SELF  FOR 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

By  Grenville  Kleiser.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth,  $1.50  net.    Postpaid  $1.6 5. 
FUNK  &  WAGfiALLS  COJirANY,  351-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

I  Am  Making  a  Low  Factory 

Price  ondl  0,000 
Fireless  Cookers 

1   tUST  now  I  am  making  a  special  price 
'     I  proposition  on  10,000  Fireles3  Cookers  to 
»/  in       " 


introduce  them  quickly  into  now  homes. 
My  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker  actually  re- 
duces the  cost  of  living.    It  saves  you  a 
I  big  per  cent  of  your  fuel  bill,  saves  yea 
work  and  worry,  and  cooks  all  kinds  of 
foods  better.     It  makes  them  more  di- 
gestibleandmore  delicious.  All  the  flavor  of 
-,,  the  food  remains! 

k.  i^T  A-a  in  the  foodafter| 
WM.  CAMPBELL         It  is  cooked. 
TheOriginalFire-        30  DAYS* 
less  Cooker  Mao  TRIAL 

In  Your  Home  on  My^ 
Personal  Money} 
Back  Guaranty 

I  want  yon  to  use  the 
Rapid    Fireless     Cooker 
this     way    for    SO    days. 
Then  I  want  you  to  take 
a  vote  of  the  entire  fam- 
ily  and   yourself — and    if       Uliiminuni  Lined  Througho'il. 
yon  don't  decide  that  the        Full  Equipmenl  "Wear-Ewer" 
Aluminum  Cooking  Ulentils. 

Fireless 
Cooker 

fs  a  marvel— if  the  whole  family  don't  say  that  they 
never  had  better  meals,  more  wholesomely  cooked, 
and  if  you  don't  say  that  you  did  it  with  far  less  work 
than  you  ever  did  before— then  I  want  you  to  send  it 
back— 1  will  refund  your  money  without  argument. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Book 

It  tells  you  allabou  t  my  f  amouscooker.  Shows  you  how. 
with  the  Rapid,  you  can  cook  or  prepare  every  dish 
you  serve  on  your  table.  Write  today.  A  postal  will  do. 

Wra.  Campbell,  Pres. 

The  Wm.  Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  1 50  Detroit,  Micli. 
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"THE    SHOE    THAT  HOLDS   ITS  ^^SHAPE" 

$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  $g.oo  $7:00  g^  $3.00 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the 
retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas , 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 
The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar- 1 . ,  i^^jBestintheworw 
antee  that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  ^^  ^^*3  53.50  ?4 
paid  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 
They  cost  no  more  in   San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  W.L.Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom 
and  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  106  MT.L.Dougrlas  stores  and  over  90OO 
W.  L.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
factory  by  mail.  Parcel  Post  charges  prepaid.  Write 
for  Illustrated  Catalog  showing  how  to  order  by  mail. 


President  W.T..DOtJGI.AS 

SHOE  COMPANY. 

ICl  SPARK  STREET. 

BROCKTON    -    -    MASS. 


I  Health — Looks — Comfort 

Wear  this  scientirtcally  constructed  health 
belt,  endorsed  by  physicians  and  surgeons. 
A  light  but  durable  support  for  the  abdo- 
men wiiicli  greatly  relieves  the  strain  on  the 
abdominal  muscles. 

THE  "WONDER" 

HEALTH  BELT 

Releases  the  tension  on  the 
internal  ligaments  and  causes 
the  internal  organs  to  resume 
their  proper  positions  and  per- 
form their  functions  in  a  nor- 
mal,   healthful    way.     Easy,  to 
adjust  —  a   great    comfort    to 
the  wearer.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Send  for  the  belt  on  KIVE  days'  FREE 
TRIAL.    If  satisfactory,  send  us  $2.50.    If 
not,  return  belt.    Give  normal  waist  meas- 
ure when  ordering. 


The  Weil  Health  Belt  Co. 


113  Hill  St. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


DRUGGISTS:  Write  for  proposition  and  full  particulars 


DECK  PAINT 


One  hotel  with  piazzas  800  feet  long  has  used 
it  for  twenty  years.  Efiually  good  service  on 
the  piazza  of  your  home.  Walking  on  it 
doesn't  mar  it.  Rain  and  snow  do  not  in- 
jure it.    Go  in  today  and  ask  about  it. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
Boston  Cleveland  New  York 


^r  porches,  fioors  and  walls 

DRIES    HARD   OVERNIGHT 


1 200  T0 1  BEAN. 


lA  Gigantic  Wondor — over20()podshave 
boon  grown  on  a  eingle  jdnnt— nil  well 
tilled,  producing  over  I'JOO  beans  from 
1  ht'iiu  planted.  I'lant.s  grow  titrong  and  erect,  branehingout  in  all  directions, 
hearing  pods  upwell  from  the  ground, which  literally  load  the  plants;  beans 
beine  pure  white  and  of  best  quality. 

Plant  in  your  garden  or  any  good  soil,  after  danger  of  frost,  any  timo  np  to 
Jnnol'>only  1  liean  in  a  hill,  and  it  will  mature  a  crop  in  about  SO  days,  ripen- 
ing very  evenly,  and  the  growth  and  yield  will  simply  surprise  you.  My  supply 
is  limited  and  lean  offer  only  in  sculi'd  pockets,  each  containing  over  60 
Ucaiin  with  growing  directions.    Order  early  to  besnro  of  them. 

8cnled  piirkt'tN  lOcench!  3  pJilR.  'iV>v\  7  pkts.  6O0;  J5  pl-ts.  ♦!  postpaid. 

My  Kcw  Need  Itook  is  tilled  with  llleliGrudcGordcnSecilNat  lowest  prices 

It's  mailed  free.    F.  IS.  MI LL.s,t«ced  Grower,     l>epU35,    BOl!«K  IIILL.N.T 


probably  -wished  to  create  local  forces, 
rather  than  contribute  in  general  terms  of 
money  to  the  British  Navy.  The  creation 
of  a  fleet  unit  was  attended  with  special 
difficulties  in  the  case  of  Canada,  one 
obstacle  being  the  too  -widely  separated 
coast  -  lines.  The  British  Government 
fa\-ored  one  single  fleet  unit  to  be  placed 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  ultimately 
decided  to  diA-ide  the  fleet  between  the  two 
coasts,  gi-vdng  each  something  less  than  a 
fleet  unit. 

The  Naval  Service  BUI,  as  it  was  called, 
was  introduced  bj^  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in 
January,  1910.  It  involved  an  expendi- 
ture of  $3,000,000  a  year  by  Canada. 

Early  in  1910  in  the  I^o-sdnce  of  Quebec 
an  agitation  against  the  Na-vy  was  set  on 
foot  by  Bourassa  and  carried  on  -vigorously. 
The  movement  gained  great  headway; 
Bourassa  and  his  supporters  persistently 
declared  that  there  would  be  conscrip- 
tion for  the  Canadian  Nayj^  and  drew 
harromng  pictures  of  the  habitant  torn 
from  his  family  and  dragged  on  board  the 
ships  to  fight  the  enemies  of  England.  A 
Nationahst  -victory  in  Quebec  followed, 
threatening  the  prestige  of  Laurier  and  a 
disappearance  of  the  "sohd  Quebec" 
which  had  supported  him. 

In  1911  when  reciprocity  was  the  issue 
in  Canada  generaUy,  Quebec  again  made 
the  fight  on  the  na-vy  question  under  the 
leadership  of  Bourassa,  who  received  the 
solid  support  of  Quebec  Conservatives  as 
well  as  Nationalists. 

As  it  was  this  election  that  brought 
NationaUsm  to  its  high  tide,  it  is  in  order 
to  state  here  just  what  the  aims  of  Nation- 
ahsm  are.    Substantially  they  are: 

In  Canada's  relations  -with  the  mother 
country,  the  greatest  measure  of  autonomy 
consistent  -Rath  the  maintenance  of  the 
colonial  bond. 

In  Canada's  internal  relations,  the  safe- 
guarding of  pro-vincial  autonomy  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  constitutional  rights  of 
minorities  on  the  other  hand. 

The  settlement  of  the  country  -with  a 
sole  view  to  the  strengthening  of  Canadian 
nationhood. 

The  adoption  by  both  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  go-vernments  of  pro-vident,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  laws,  that  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  may  be  of  social 
contentment  and  political  strength. 

As  to  imperial  relations,  the  Nationalist 
-view  is  that  little  change  is  required.  An 
imperial  parliament  is  regarded  as  im- 
practicable. The  colonial  conferences  are 
approved,  with  the  reservation  that  their 
decisions  must  not  be  regarded  as  binding 
on  the  participants.  The  best  ser-vice 
Canada  can  render  to  the  Empire  is  to 
strengthen  Canada.  A  false  imperiaUsm 
may  result  in  grave  perils.  "Let  us,"  says 
Bourassa,  "before  all  and  above  all  be 
Canadians;  let  us  English-speaking  and 
French-speaking  Canadians  unite  our  forces, 
let  us  develop  our  resources,  let  us  build  up 
our  country  in  whicli  the  rights  of  all  shall 
be  respected,  let  us  carefully  guard  our 
autonomy,  and  we  shall  be  rendering  the 
best  service  to  Canada,  and  to  the  whole 
Empire.  That  is  the  aim  of  the  Nationahst 
movement." 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  Bourassa's  re- 
cent utterances,  which  have  met  with  prac- 
tically universal  condemnation  outside  of 
Quebec,  are  entirely  consistent  with  his 
public  career;  his  support  of  Laurier  in 
opposition  to  the  Canadian  selective  draft 
was  at  one  v\ath  his  opposition  to  Laurier 
in  1911  on  the  navy  question 

Canada  and  the  British  Empire  do  not 
dispute  his  greatness  nor  his  iuiluence; 
their  quarrel  is  with  his  opinions.  i 
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Why  We  Haven^t  Described  the  Essex 

The  New  Light   Weight  Long  Endurance  Car 

That  Everyone  Is  Talking  About 


People  ask  when  they  see  the  Essex, 
"Why  don't  you  publish  descriptions  and 
specifications?" 

We  answer,  "The  Essex  speaks  best  for 
itself,  come  take  a  ride  in  it." 

And  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  have 
accepted  the  invitation  and  are  today  telling 
their  friends  more"enthusiastic  things  about 
the  Essex  than  could  be  printed.  It  is  so 
much  more  effective  to  have  others  do  the 
praising. 

It  was  our  experience  with  dealers  who 
came  to  the  factory  early  last  summer  that 
decided  us  to  advertise  the  Essex  in  this 
manner. 

We  didn't  want  to  over  sell  them.  So  we 
just  sent  them  out  for  a  ride  such  as  we  knew 
would  reveal  a  lot  of  Essex  qualities.  Then  we 
let  them  tell  us  what  they  thought.  They  did 
the  job  so  much  better  than  we  had  been  able 
to  do  it,  that  we  concluded  the  Essex  would 
appeal  to  the  public  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

All  Motordom  was  Invited  to  Ride 

And  thousands  have  accepted.  What  they 
have  said   has  been   an   almost 
word  for  word  repetition  of  what 
the  dealers  said. 

We  want  to  be  temperate  in 
what  we  say  for  the  Essex. 
So  many  extravagant  claims 
have  been  made  for  cars  that 
we  knew  our  words  had  no  chance 
against   them.      Such    methods 


have  cheapened  the   value 
automobile  advertising. 


of  descriptive 


The  Essex  has  qualities  we  knew  would 
appeal  and  we  knew  it  could  speak  for  itself. 

Here  Is  What  People 
Are  Saying 

They  are  talking  about  its  fine  appearance 
and  its  easy  riding  qualities.  They  are  com- 
paring its  performance  with  cars  that  cost 
twice  as  much.  They  are  speaking  of  its 
comfort  in  seating  arrangement  and  the 
pride  of  ownership  that  it  inspires. 

They  have  made  it  the  most  talked  of  car 
in  years.  It  is  the  center  of  interest  in  every 
automobile  show,  in  every  automobile 
market.  It  is  the  leader  in  sales  against 
any  car  that  sells  within  hundreds  of  dollars 
of  its  price. 

Thousands  Wait  for  Delivery 

Factory  production  is  already  up  to  a  high 
mark  for  a  new  car,  but  orders  now  in 
hand  exceed  the  output.    Buyers'  names  are 

being  listed  so  that  each  may  get 

his  car  in  his  turn. 

That  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
an  Essex  waiting  list  seems  cer- 
tain for  months  to  come.  The 
longer  one  delays  in  ordering, 
the  longer  will  he  have  to  wait 
for  delivery. 

Sales    are    running    three 
one  against  the  supply. 
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The 

Fighting  Battery 

for  your  car 

— the  Gould  Dreadnaught 
Battery — is  now  available 
in  full  supply  at  Gould 
Dealers  the  country  over, 
ready  to  keep  up  the 
Gould  tradition  in  your 
service  as  it  has  in  service 
on  the  sea   and   overseas. 


WITH  THE 


^  ^  ^k  ^M  TRADE     MARK  ^  M 

ureadnmmnt 

PLATES^ 


Eleven  years  ago  the  Gould  Laboratories 
developed  and  perfected  an  improved  formula 
which  resulted  in  the  Dreadnaught  Plate. 

This  plate  achieved  the  combination  all  man- 
ufacturers have  striven  for — the  long  life  and 
ruggedness  of  the  hard  plate,  with  the  capacity 
of  the  soft  plate. 

This  exclusive  Gould  feature  has  never  been 
successfully  imitated,  and  when  it  is  understood 
that  battery  life  is  shortened  by  plate-disintegra- 
tion from  shock  and  vibration,  the  advantage  of 
a  hard  plate  is  evident. 


DOES  the  man  whose  car  needs  a  new 
storage  battery  want  to  buy  it  intelli- 
gently ?  Undoubtedly  he  does  —  and 
motorists  who  formerly  were  content  to  "go  it 
blind  "  in  buying  a  battery,  are  discriminating. 
More  of  them  every  year.  All  batteries  may 
look  alike,  but  there  are  outstanding  differences 
that  are  worth  knowing  about  by  any  man  who 
will  some  day  have  to  buy  a  new  starting- 
lighting  battery. 

The  fundamental  factor  in  battery  quality  is  plate 
quality.  Plates  make  or  unmake  a  battery.  When  they 
are  done  for,  the  battery  is  useless.  For  the  plates  are 
the  reservoirs  of  the  electrical  power. 

The  Gould  Storage  Battery,  whether  in  motor  car, 
undersea  boat  or  railway  service,  is  known  for  the  rugged 
quality  of  its  plates.  And  it  is  the  lasting  super-hard 
quality  of  Dreadnaught  Plates  that  gives  the  Gould 
Battery  the  power  and  hardihood  it  is  famous  for — that 
constitutes  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Gould  and  other  batteries.  Dreadnaught  Plates  are  the 
product  of  skilled  plate-builders,  backed  by  a  generation 
of  experience  and  the  most  complete  plant  in  America. 

Remember  the  Gould  by  its  plates — Dreadnaught 
Plates. 


There's  a  Gould  Battery        GouM    StoragC    Battery    Co.         1  here's  a  Gould  Service 

Built  For  Your  Car  General  Offices:  30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York.    Plant:  Depew.N.Y.  Station  Near   YoU 
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SOME  WET  AND  DRY  ASPECTS  OF 
SOLDIERING 


AN  authority  on  ])rohibition — at  least 
on  the  damp  side  of  it — went  in  for 
soldiering,  passed  tlirough  several  training- 
camps,  and  traveled  over  a  good  part  of 
France,  always  with  an  eye  open  for  the 
situation  as  regarded  drinkables  and 
drinkers  of  the  same.  Railroading  was  his 
work  in  the  Army,  since  he  had  gained 
some  experience  in  tliat  line  before  ho 
became  interested  in  prohibition,  in  con- 
ni>ction  with  liis  vocation  of  bartender, 
and  he  has  some  lively  comments  on  the 
railroading  habits  of  France,  but  his  chief 
concern  is  with  the  cup  that  cheers  and 
eke  inebriates.  His  remarks  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Mixer  and  Server,  the  official 
bartenders'  magazine  (Cincinnati,  Ohio), 
tho  admittedly  prejudiced,  throw  light  on 
the  question  from  a  new  angle.  Ho  writes 
from  Is-sur-Tille,  France: 

I  will  say  in  passing,  foV  the  benefit  of 
our  Prohi  friends,  that  Rockford,  111., 
near  Camp  Grant,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
near  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  are  dry;, 
they,  the  Prohis,  voted  them  so,  but 
nevertheless  there  was  plenty  of  whisky 
to  be  had  at  25  cents  a  drink,  and  at  from 
$5  to  $9  per  quart  in  either  city;  beer 
galore  in  Rockford,  and  no  beer  at  all  in 
Indianapolis;  it  was  too  bulky  to  handle 
and  there  was  more  profit  in  the  whisky, 
1  was  told  in  Indianapolis.  The  only 
difference  I  could  see  was  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  get  drinks  on  Sunday,  as  all  the 
"blind  pigs"  were  wide  open,  and  you 
could  stay  in  a  place  as  late  as  you  liked, 
"  provided  always  you  had  a  pass  allowing 
you  away  from  the  barracks,"  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  added  profit  on  the  whisky, 
there  was  practically  no  license;  the  boss 
and  porter,  and  in  some  cases  the  boss's 
wife,  did  the  work,  and  really  the  only  ones 
that  did  not  benefit  by  the  change  was  the 
bartender,  who  had  lost  his  job,  and  in 
most  cases  the  rent  man,  for  rents  were 
reduced;  but  one  most  loser  was  the  cus- 
tomer, for  he  paid  three  or  four  times  more 
for  his  drinks  and  drank  three  or  four  times 
more  than  he  would  under  normal 
conditions. 

These  same  conditions  existed  in  other 
places  voted  dry,  and  kept  dry,  "d  la 
Prohi  (?),"  if  I  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed by  men  I  have  met  since  joining 
the  Army. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  the  prohibition- 
ist, therefore,  how  he  hopes  to  keep  a  city, 
county,  State,  or  nation  dry  in  time  of 
peace  if  he  can  not  do  it  in  time  of  war, 
when  he  has  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Army  rules,  far  more  emphatic  than 
any  civil  laws,  to  assist  him? 

The  "Wind  pig"  is  like  the  "cootie," 
and  the  "Prohi"  like  the  "delousing- 
station";  the  first  two  must  go  out  of 
business,  say  the  last  two,  but  a  fool  don't 
have  to  scratch  his  head  to  see  that  all  four 
are  doing  a  rushing  business. 

After  twelve  uneventful  days  we  arrived 
at  Brest,  France,  and  were  landed  July  13, 
and  marched  to  Pont  Enezen  Barracks, 
three  and  one-half  miles  from  the  city. 
This  is  an  old  fort  of  Napoleon's  time  and 
is  well  preserved.  The  donjons,  guillotine, 
stone  wall,  where  prisoners  were  shot, 
stone  posts  with  manacles  and  chains  on 
them,  were  still  to  be  seen:  mute  evidence 
of  discipline  in  the  early  day  armies. 

We  visited  very  little  in  Brest,  and  after 


a  few  days'  rest  wore  sent  bore  to  Is-sur- 
MMllo,  where  we  took  a  pick  and  shovel  and 
amuscid  ourselves  for  eight  hours  daily 
building  railway  yards. 

After  a  month  nearly  of  this  -work  we 
were  taken  in  groui)s  of  five — engin(!er, 
fireman,  conductor,  and  two  brakenKiii  — 
to  learn  the  Est.  li.li.  (Kastern  llailroad 
of  France),  and  about  August  20  we  took 
the  operating  end  of  the  jol)  over  from  the 
French  exc(^pt  tliat  a  French  (ioiuluctor 
was  and  is  on  every  train  as  a  pilot. 

Our  territory  extends  from  ls-sur-Till(! 
on  tlie  w(>st  to  the  front  on  the  north  and 
east;  that  is  as  far  front  as  we  could  get 
with  standard  gage  trains;  the  stuff, 
amnuinitions,  food,  and  men  and  suppliers 
were  handh^d  the  last  few  miles  by  narrow- 
gage  railroad  and  motor-truck. 

Klverything  liere  is  done  as  nearly  oppo- 
site as  possible  to  tho  way  it  is  done  at 
home. 

The  trains  keep  to  the  left  on  doubk; 
track;  the  French  and  P]nglish  engines 
in  use  ai'e  driven  from  the  left  side  instead 
of  the  right;  there  are  no  seats  or  cabs 
on  the  engines,  only  a  roof  and  a  wind- 
shield, no  pilots  at  all,  the  bell  is  on  the 
tank  instead  of  the  engine  and  is  used  by 
the  (!onduetor,  who  has  a  rope  running  to 
the  caboose,  which  is  next  to  the  engine 
instead  of  in  the  rear  of  the  train. 

The  train  at  all  times,  except  when  run- 
ning between  stations,  is  in  charge  of  the 
chef-de-gare  (station  agent),  who  adds  cars 
to  it  or  takes  cars  from  it  with  his  own 
crew,  even  the  smallest  stations  having 
two  to  five  men  in  uniform  hanging  around 
in  case  there  is  a  ear  to  bo  sent  out  or  added 
to  a  passing  train. 

When  the  chef-de-gare  is  ready  for  a 
train  to  depart  he  blows  a  small  w^histle, 
which  is  answered  by  the  chef-de-ti-ain 
(conductor)  by  a  blast  on  a  small  horn 
(lijie  a  kid's  Christmas  gift  or  a  fish- 
horn),  thereupon  the  viecanicieti  (en- 
gineer) blows  his  engine  -  whistle  and 
"they're  off." 

Passenger-coach  doors  are  opened  from 
the  side  instead  of  the  ends  of  the  car  as  at 
home,  the  passenger  being  able  to  get  out 
from  either  side,  often  forgetting  to  close 
the  door — a  fact  our  American  engineers 
are  well  aware  of,  as  you  know  flun  engines 
are  run  from  the  right  side,  placing  the 
engineers  between  the  tracks,  and  a  few 
of  them  were  wised  up  to  those  open 
coach-doors,  by  closing  them  with  their 
heads,  resulting  in  a  sore-headed  but  wiser 
engineer. 

But  enough  of  the  railroad,  let's  have  a 
little  drink. 

There  are  no  saloons  in  France,  we  must 
go  to  a  cafe;  there  is  one  in  each  depot  -in 
stations  of  any  size.  They  are  all  about 
the  same;  we  can  go  in  one  in  Chalindrey, 
Langres,  Mesrey,  Neuf  chateau,  Chau- 
mont,  Toul,  Nancy,  Verdun,  Bar-le-Due, 
or  any  of  the  towns  of  any  size  between 
Is-sur-Tille  and  the  front,  and  if  they 
seem  too  public,  step  into  almost  any  old 
place  in  the  town  proper,  for  fully  50  per 
cent,  of  the  buildings  are  used  for  cafes 
for  the  sale  of  wines,- as  the  license  is  almost 
nothing. 

The  furniture  consists  of  a  small  side- 
board and  a  room  full  of  tables  and  chairs, 
and  all  women  employees.  Wine,  a  red 
wine,  same  thing  on  the  order  of  claret,  is 
served  at  2  francs  per  short  quart,  or 
abovit  40  cents  American  money.  White 
wine,  a  good  deal  like  Rhine  wine,  is 
served  at  about  55  cents  per  short  quart. 
These  cost  10  and  12  cents  respectively 
before  the  American  soldier  came.  Beer, 
that  is  beer  in  naine  only,  is  served  at 
about  16  cents  per  short  quart;   before  the 
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THE  proper  care  of  rugs  and  car- 
pets is  now  a  matter  of  urgent 
economy.  Hence  corn  brooms 
should  not  be  used  on  floor  coverings 
you  value.  They  tear  at  the  nap  and 
ultimately  loosen  it.  But  the  pliable 
bristle  brush  of  a  Bissell  Sweeper 
strokes  it  in  picking  up  dirt  and  litter. 
Dust  and  dirt  that  are  deeply  imbed- 
ded can  best  be  removed  by  a  Bissell 
Vacuum  Sweeper.  Thus  the  greatest 
service  and  economy  are  derived  from 
the  two^ 

BISSELL 

Carpet  Sweeper  and 
Vacuum  Sweeper 

Bissell  appliances  confine  the  dust  and  dirt. 
They  make  dusting^  practically  unnecessary. 
The  "carpet  sweeper"  for  every  day  sweeping; 
the  "vac"  for  periodic  use.  To  save  work  and 
health,  have  both. 

"Cyco"  Ball  Bearing  Carpet  Sweepers  from 
$4.25  to  $7.50.  Vacuum  Sweepers.  $8  to 
$14.50 — depending  upon  style  and  locality. 
At  all  good  stores.  Send  for  new  booklet 
"The  Care  of  Rugs  and  Carpets." 

BISSELL  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 


Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Oldest  and  Largest  Sweeper  Makers 
Made  in  Canada,  too 
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LONG  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

By  Pearc.e  Kintzing,  M.D.  Simple,  sane  advice  by  a 
physician oflong standing.  12mo.  ?1.00;  by  mail, $1.10. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


Cuticura  Soap 


IS  IDEAL 


For  the  Hands 

Soap  25o..  Ointment  25  &  50o.,  Talcum  25c.  Sample 
each  mailed  free  b.v  "Cutlcara,  Dept.  6B,  Boston." 


CONOMY 


insure  maximum  safety  and   minimum 
cost  in  safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  fire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.    An  inex- 
pensive  "Drop  Out"   Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 
original  efficiency.    The  Economy  is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
the  use  of  one-time  fuses,  it  cuts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs  approximately  So'To. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Klnzie  and  Orleans  Sts..  CHICAGO,  TT.S.  A. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  "ARKLESS"—the  Non- 

Rrncwablc  fuse  with  the  100':,    Guaranteed 

Indicator . 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  In  Canada  at  Montreal 
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Walk 

without 

weariness 


Long  hours  on  your  feet  will  not 
tire  you  if  you  are  shod  with  Cat's 
Paw  Rubber  Heels. 

These  resilient  heels  make  the  city  pave- 
ments seem  soft  as  country  roads. 

They  giveyou  a  feeling  of  confidence,  for  the 
Foster  Friction  Plug  will  not  let  you  slip. 

They  are  clean  and  sanitary  —  there  are  no 
holes  to  track  mud  or  dirt. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  attach  a  pair  of  Cat's 
Paws  to  your  shoes — see  how  much  fresher 
you'll  feel  at  the  end  of  a  long,  hard  day. 

But  be  sure  you  ask  for  and  see  that 
you  get  Cat's  Paws. 


CAISPAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


Black,  white  or  tan.  For  men,  women 
and  children.   All  dealers. 


war  it  was  6  cents.  Brandy  and  riun  are 
prohibited  by  both  civU  and  Army  law 
(French  and  American)  to  be  served 
soldiers;  either  could  be  had  for  3K  francs 
(70  cents)  per  short  quart  before  the  war. 
At  the  present  time  French  soldiers  can 
get  all  they  can  buy  of  brandj'  or  rum  at 
10  cents  per  drink  and  Americans  pay 
20  cents  for  the  same  kind  and  amount, 
and  Americans  can  buy  either  brandj-  or 
rum,  pro\^ided  they  are  willing  to  pa>- 
from  22  francs  to  35  francs  ($4.40  to  $7), 
according  to  what  they  think  he  wiU  stand 
for.  This  for  a  short  quart,  of  course; 
in  fact,  they  have  nothing  that  isn't  short 
to  sell  to  the  Americans  in  cafes;  in  fact, 
the  French  "blind  pig"  is  wearing  the  same 
kind  of  bristles,  only  they  are  longer  and 
sharper  than  the  American  beasts. 


WHERE  CIVILIZATION  RUBS  ELBOWS 
WITH  THE  STONE  AGE 


FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  patenlcet  of  (he  Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevents  slipping 


IN  Darien,  barely  one  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  its 
stupendous  locks,  busy  shops,  immense 
docks,  and  roaring  railway-trains,  lies  an 
area  of  more  than  2,400  square  miles, 
practically  unexplored  and  as  much  a  terra 
incognita  as  the  heart  of  Africa.  It  is 
inhabited  by  savage  Indian  tribes  who 
permit  no  ci"\alized  man  'wdthin  their 
territory.  Occasionally,  however,  some 
daring  explorer,  taking  Ms  life  in  his  hands, 
penetrates  the  barred  zone  and  returns  to 
tell  the  tale.  An  account  of  this  kind  is 
given  in  The  Wide-World  Magazine,  by  A. 
Hyatt  VerriU,  author,  naturalist,  and 
explorer,  who  tells  of  his  travels  among 
the  wild  tribes  of  Darien.  Speaking  of  his 
first  meeting  with  the  denizens  of  the 
wilderness,  he  says: 

The  next  morning  we  reached  the  first 
Indian  settlement  on  the  Yapi  River  This 
was  a  village  of  Chokois,  a  happv  good- 
natured  tribe,  who,  altho  comparatively 
near  the  settlements,  live  as  simply  and  as 
primitively  as  before  Europeans  first  set 
foot  on  American  soU.  The  men  were 
nude,  save  for  breech-cloths  of  red  and  blue 
cotton;  the  women  wore  only  a  scant 
kirtle  of  calico,  and  both  men  and  women 
had  their  coppery-brown  skins  decorated 
with  red  and  black  painting.  The  old 
chief,  who  wore  a  ragged  coat  in  place 
of  royal  robes,  came  forward  and  wel- 
comed me  gravely  and  in\ited  me  to  his 
house. 

The  Chokoi  house  js  a  simple  affair  of 
poles  and  thatch  raised  from  the  ground  on 
posts,  and  with  a  floor  of  split  canes  which 
is  reached  by  means  of  ladders  made 
by  cutting  notches  in  poles.  The  interior 
is  roughly  divided  by  imaginary  lines  into 
three  sections,  one  for  the  men,  one  for 
the  women,  and  the  tliird  for  the  kitchen. 
Furnishings  are  of  the  simplest,  for  the 
Chokois  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  weaving 
and  never  use  hammocks,  but  sleep  upon 
the  floor  with  wooden  stools  for  pillows  and 
the  tough  inner  bark  of  the  rubber-tree  for 
blankets.  They  are  very  deficient  in  arts, 
and  even  their  basketry  and  pottery 
are  very  crude,  but  they  are  quite  adept 
at  wood-carving,  and  make  excellent 
stools,  paddles,  stirrers,  and  other  utensils, 
as  well  as  decorated  and  carved  calabashes. 

Like  all  the  Darien  Indians,  the  Chokois 
have  a  great  number  and  variety  of  gods  or 
idols,  carved  from  wood  and  gaily  painted. 


S(ri(5t.ly  .s|)eakitiK,  llioy  aro  not  Iruo  idols, 
for  th(\v  aro  not  worshipod  and  havo  no 
sacred  si{jni(i('aiic(\  luit  aro  nioro  in  tho 
nature  of  fotislios  or  talismans.  Tlioro  aro 
gods  of  sickness,  of  dances,  of  drinks,  of 
the  house,  of  liuntinj;:,  of  travel,  of  (!roi)s, 
and,  in  fact,  of  everything,  and  if  one 
of  the  gods  fails  to  mako  good  it  is  promptly 
discarded  or  destroyed  atul  another  made 
frO  take  its  place.  Owing  to  this  (nistoin, 
1  hiul  little  dit1i(!ulty  in  obtaining  some 
splendid  specimens  of  the  Indians'  gods, 
for  I  had  m(>rely  to  prove  a  god  inelifici(Mit 
in  order  to  secure  it.  On  one  occasion  1 
t)btained  a  h(>autifully  carved  Cocobolo 
god  of  sickness  by  curing  a  nuin  of  fevtn* 
after  the  god  had  failed,  but  the  most  anuis- 
ing  incident  occurred  when  I  was  among  the 
Cunas.  I  noticed  a  very  largo  and  tine 
god  wliich  had  been  plac(>d  in  charge  of  the 
village  granary,  and  while  examining  it  1 
discovered  that  a  woodpecker  had  made 
its  nest  in  the  back  of  the  god's  head.  Of 
course,  even  an  Indian  would  lose  faith 
in  a  god  after  that,  and  they  gladly  turned 
him  over  to  me. 

The  Chokois  are  musical  and  use  flutes, 
flageolets,  and  drums.  They  delight  in 
tfcincing  and  dances  are  held  on  every  pre- 
text. The  explorer  describes  one  of  these 
in  which  only  the  men  took  part: 

Their  faces  and  bodies  were  painted 
in  intricate  patterns  and  in  their  ears  were 
enormous  silver  earrings  of  two  kinds,  one 
in  the  form  of  a  large  hoop  decorated  with 
beads  and  bangles,  the  other  being  a  silver- 
headed  peg  hung  with  more  bangles. 
These  were  inserted  through  the  ears  and 
tied  together  behind  the  neck.  Across 
shoulders  and  chest  they  wore  countless 
strings  of  multicolored  beads,  broad, 
Avoven  bead  belts  were  tied  about  their 
waists,  wide  silver  bands  encircled  arms 
and  ankles,  their  necks  were  hidden  under 
collars  and  necklaces  of  silver  and  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  on  their  coarse  black  hair  were 
beautifully  wrought  bead  head-bands.  A 
few  also  wore  bright-colored  crowns,  and, 
strangely  enough,  these  were  made  of 
strips  of  painted  wood  and  bamboo  instead 
of  feathers;  indeed,  I  soon  found  that 
these  Indians  never  use  feathers  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever;  but  they  are  ex- 
(^eedingly  fond  of  flowers,  and  do  not 
think  their  dance  costumes  complete 
until  they  have  stuck  red  and  yellow 
blossoms  in  their  hair  and  ears. 

When  dancing  the  men  carry  carved 
wooden  animals  and  birds  suspjended  from 
cords  at  the  end  of  their  ceremonial  dance- 
sticks  which  are  carved  to  imitate  human 
flgures  or  spears.  Not  only  do  all  the  men 
dance  together,  as  among  other  tribes, 
but  solo  dances  are  also  held,  the  dancer 
performing  on  a  painted  and  carved 
wooden  platform,  while  above  his  head  is 
suspended  a  curious  sort  of  canopy  con- 
sisting of  hoops  to  which  are  fastened 
painted  wooden  pendents  which  rattle 
together  with  a  musical  sound  much  like 
the  Japanese  affairs  of  glass  which  we  hang 
in  doorways  or  on  verandas. 

Bidding  the  Chokois  good-by,  the  ex- 
plorer continued  his  journey  into  the  wilds, 
traveling  by  canoe  on.  the  Capetti  River. 
His  objective  was  the  territory  of  the 
Cunas.  Of  these  he  mentions  two  tribes, 
the  "tame"  and  the  "wild."     He  says: 

Several  hours  more  of  tedious  poling  up 
the  Capetti  brought  us  to  the  first  Cuna 
village.  Here  there  were  a  number  of 
houses,  large,  well-built  affairs,  walled 
with  cane  and   two  stories  in  height,  and 
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A  Ru-ber-oid  Roof 

Safeguards 
Your  Machinery 


A  FEW  drops  of  water  on  a  motor 
—  a  little  dampness  in  the  intri- 
cate working  parts  of  machinery 
— and  thousands  of  dollars  must  be 
spent  for  repairs.  Repairs  take  time, 
and  no  manufacturer  need  be  told 
that  an  idle  machine  is  a  costly  one. 
So,  for  the  proper  protection  of  every- 
thing under  your  roof,  cover  your 
factory  with  Ru-ber-oid. 

When  you  plan  new  buildings  or  re- 
roof  your  present  ones  remember  that 
no  factory  can  be  better  than  its  roof. 
Remember  also  that  on  many  a  fac-' 
tory  Ru-ber-oid  has  given  over  twenty 
years  of  service  and  that  the  limit  of 
its  endurance  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
This  can  be  said  of  no  other  ready- 
roofing. 

Ru-ber-oid  is  the  best  roofing  that  we 
know  how  to  make — and  The  Standard 
Paint  Company  has  been  making 
ready -roofing  longer  than  anyone  else. 

Ru-ber-oid  Roofing  has  always  been 
made  to  meet  a  standard  of  service — 
not  of  price.  That  it  has  success- 
fully met  this  standard  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that,  although  it  is  slightly 
higher  in  price  than  other  roofings, 
the  demand  for  Ru-ber-oid  grows 
steadily  year  after  year — that  more 
and  more  factory  owners  turn  to  it 
as    their    ultimate    roofing    material. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

Makers  of 

RU-BEROIO 

ROOFING 
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There  is  but  one 

RU-BER-OID 

The  Standard  Paint 

Company 

makes  it 
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''If  That  Motor  Drew  Wages! 


Before  him  stands  one  of  the  most  profitable 
producers  in  the  place — a  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motor. 

He  knows  this  to  be  so — based  on  the  initial 
investment,  the  years  of  uninterrupted  service, 
the  economy  of  power,  maintained  produc- 
tion, the  low  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  good- 
will of  the  working  force  toward  the  operating 
equipment. 

And  he  smiles  as  he  says:  "If  that  motor 
drew  wages!" 

And  he  is  but  one  of  hundreds  who  have 
bought  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  on  this  same 
Investment  basis — from  the  small  one-man  shop 
to  the  mammoth  concern  where  every  wheel 
must  be  kept  turning  at  a  profit. 

In  his  selection  of  R&M  Motors  he  finds 
assurance  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  result  of 
22  years'  leadership  in  the  making  of  motors 
from  1-40  to  50  horsepower.     Confidence  is 


thus  established  at  the  outset,  to  be  matched 
in  turn  by  dividend-paying  operation. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  equally  prof- 
itable in  the  realm  of  motor-driven  labor-sav- 
ing devices.  Makers  of  the  better  electrically 
operated  equipment  select  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  to  insure  an  operating  efficiency  in 
keeping  with  their  own  high  manufacturing 
standards. 

That  Is  why  when  selecting  a  vacuum  clean- 
er or  washing  machine  for  the  home,  an  adding 
machine  or  addressing  machine  for  the  office,  a 
food  chopper  or  coJEFee  grinder  for  the  store,  or 
a  motor-driven  machine  for  tlje  shop  or  factory, 
you  know  that  it  is  a  quality  product  through- 
out If  equipped  with  a  Robbins&  Myers  Motor. 

Power  users,  electrical  device  makers,  and 
dealers,  find  maintained  profit  and  added  pres- 
tige In  the  Robbins  &  Myers  line. 
« 

The    Robbins   &    Myers  Co.,   Springfield,   Ohio 

For  Tiventy-fwo  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Motors 


dost'  to  I'iU'li  was  a  siiiallor  l)uilcling  which 
served  as  a  kitchen  and  quarters  for  the 
women.  The  Ciina  women  are  very  shy 
and  retiring  and,  aeeording  to  the  Cuna 
men,  are  very  delicat(»  and  unable  to  labor 
in  the  fields,  to  take  long  journeys,  or  t^ven 
to  expose  themselves  to  bright  sunshine. 
This  may  bo  vei-y  true,  or  it  may  hav(*  been 
merely  an  excuse  for  the  women  ket^ping 
out  of  sight,  but  in  all  the  Cuna  villages 
T  visited  1  found  the  women  renuiined  in 
seclusion  within  their  quarters  an<l  only 
ventured  forth  to  bathe  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  late  in  the  afternoon,  and,  unlike 
most  Indian  women,  they  certainly  did  no 
manual  labor. 

The  large  Cuna  hous(>s  were  very  clean 
and  neat,  and  were  comfortably  furnished 
with  huge  wooden  seats,  luxurious  ham- 
mocks, and  quantities  of  baskets,  utensils, 
etc.  The  men  w(>re  all  drest  in  shirts 
and  trousers,  for,  oddly  enough,  the 
Cunas,  altho  much  farther  from  the  settle- 
ments than  the  Chokois,  are  far  more 
civilized  in  many  respects.  But  despite 
their  garments  these  "tame"  Cunas  were 
very  savage  in  appearance,  owing  to  their 
painted  faces,  and  even  thos(>  who  wore  belts 
and  cravats  bore  the  Cuna  tribal  Tnark 
on  the  nose. 

These  Cunas  were  most  polite  and 
friendly,  but  they  refused  to  permit  me 
to  do  anything  or  to  move  about  until  the 
chief  had  been  summoned.  A  few  hours 
after  my  arrival  the  chief  appeared, 
accompanied  by  several  subchiefs;  a  long 
conference  ensued,  I  was  questioned  at 
length,  and  the  chiefs  held  another 
conference. 

At  last  the  chief  decided  that  I  might  be 
permitted  to  take  photographs  and  make 
collections,  and  we  were  soon  on  friendly 
terms.  I  had  visited  these  "tame"  Cunas 
mainly  to  obtain  information  regarding 
the  "wild"  tribesmen  of  the  forbidden 
district,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
their  customs  and  language,  which  I 
thought  would  be  of  use  to  me  in  my 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  danger  zone. 
But  when  I  mentioned  this  to  the  Cunas 
on  the  Capetti  they  did  everything  to  dis- 
suade me  from  entering  the  wild  Cuna 
district,  assuring  me  that  to  do  so  meant 
death,  and  that  even  members  of  their 
tribe  were  not  allowed  in  the  closed 
territory. 

The  explorer  had  had  considerable 
previous  experience  with  "wild"  tribes, 
having  penetrated  districts  in  Guiana 
where  no  white  man  had  ever  been  before. 
Hence  he  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  Kis 
purpose  to  visit  the^  "wild"  Cunas,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  regaled  with 
many  tales  of  their  interesting  little  ways. 
For  instance,  he  was  told  of  a  party  of 
rubber  -  gatherers,  one  hundred  strong, 
who  had  gone  forth  believing  their  numbers 
would  awe  the  Indians.  They  had  not 
seen  a  single  savage,  but  each  morning 
two  or  three  of  their  number  had  been 
killed  by  poisoned  arrows  fired  by  invisible 
foes.  Of  two  Panamans  who  had  re- 
turned after  being  driven  away  by  the 
tribe,  the  thumbs  had  been  sent  down  to 
the  settlements  as  souvenirs.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Verrill  set  out  in  a  canoe  on  the  Rio 
Chico  and  presently  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  wild  tribesmen.  His  account 
continues : 

Upon  rounding  a  turn  in  the  river,  we 
were  greeted  by  the  yelps  and  barks  of  a 


dozen  or  more  vicious-looking  dogs  and 
came  suddenly  upon  a  landing-place  with 
several  narrow  dugouts  moored  to  the 
bank.  We  had  no  means  of  knowing  if 
wo  were  in  the  forbidden  district  or  not, 
and  as  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  go 
ashore,  in  the  face  of  the  yapi)iiig  curs, 
we  merely  wailed  in  mid-stream  until 
something  should  happen. 

Almost  immediately  several  men  ap- 
peared from  the  bush(>s  upon  the  bunk, 
and  instantly  1  knew  we  had  reached  the 
country  of  the  wild  Cunas,  for  the  men 
were  naked  to  tlu>  waist,  their  bodies  and 
limbs  were  dyed  l)lu(',  s(!arlet,  and  black, 
their  faces  were  grotesquely  and  fright- 
fully painted,  and  their  long  black  hair 
hung  below  their  waists.  They  were  such 
a  savage,  picturesque;  lot  that  I  hurriedly 
opened  my  camera  and  attempted  to 
photograph  them  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, but  at  first  sight  of  the  instrumtuit 
the  Indians  ducked  out  of  sight.  But  the 
peals  of  laugh  t(T  and  good-natured  ex- 
clamations which  sounded  from  the  screen 
of  foliage  somewhat  reassured  us,  and 
calling  to  the  Indians  in  Spanish,  I  asked 
them  to  call  off  the  dogs  and  allow  us  to  land. 
For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  and 
then  an  older  man  appeared,  and  with 
sharp  words,  kicks,  and  blows  the  yelping 
curs  were  driven  off  and  we  were  rather 
peremptorily  ordered  ashore.  In  a  few 
curt  words  we  were  told  to  follow,  and, 
surrounded  by  the  savage-looking  Cunas, 
we  marched  off  along  a  narrow  winding 
trail.  As  we  walked  along  I  studied  the 
Indians  with  interest,  but  aside  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  very  muscular,  splen- 
didly built  fellows,  I  could  gain  but  little 
idea  of  their  appearance  as  their  features 
were  effectually  disguised  by  the  multi- 
colored paint.  They  were  armed  with 
machetes  in  addition  to  bows  and  arrows, 
wicked-looking  spears,  blow-guns,  and  an 
occasional  shotgun. 

The  trail  twisted  and  wound  about  until 
I  lost  all  sense  of  direction,  and  then, 
descending  a  steep  bank,  we  came  upon  a 
shallow  stream  with  a  good-sized  village 
visible  among  plantain  and  b&nana-trees 
on  the  opposite  bank.  As  we  entered  it, 
some  naked  children  scuttled  out  of  sight, 
and  I  caught  glimpses  of  one  or  two 
women  hastily  disappearing  within  their 
quarters.  We  were  led  to  the  largest 
house  in  the  village  and,  clambering  up  the 
crude  ladder,  found  ourselves  in  a  big,  airy 
room.  From  the  rafters  were  suspended 
great  golden  sheaves  of  rice-heads ;  elabor- 
ately carved  stools  were  placed  about; 
baskets,  drums,  and  other  utensils  were 
hung  upon  the  walls  or  tucked  between 
the  rafters  and  the  thatch,  and  a  number 
of  beautiful  cotton  hammocks  were  slung 
between  the  posts  and  beams. 

In  one  of  these  was  seated  a  dignified 
old  man,  who  rose  as  we  entered  and 
greeted  us  gravely  in  Spanish.  He  was 
tall  and  rather  stout,  with,  a  splendid 
head,  and  was  drest  in  loose  cotton  trousers 
and  shirt,  with  a  pink  silk  kerchief  bound 
around  the  mass  of  long  black  hair  which 
was  coiled  upon  his  head.  Unlike  his 
fellows,  he  was  not  painted,  and  his 
wrinkled,  yellow  face  was  far  from  savage 
or  forbidding. 

He  was  the  chief,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  question  me  as  to  the  object  of  my  visit, 
and  as  to  why  I  had  entered  his  terri- 
tory. He  listened  attentively  to  my  ex- 
planation, and  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
object  of  my  studies  among  the  Indians,  I 
handed  him  a  number  of  photographs  of 
British  Guiana  tribes.  These  interested 
him  and  his  fellows  immensely,  and  a  lively 
discussion    ensued    as    the    pictures    were 
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Illegal  Caps 

Your  surest  cap  satisfaction 
is  in  asking  for  a  "Regal"  — 
the  essence  of  smartness,  good  taste 
and  comfort  in  cloth  headwear. 

Special  designs  for  motoring,  golfing, 
traveling  and  general  wear. 

anTcaM^'^  $1:50  to  $4:00 

For  sale  at  more  than  14,000  good  stores 
throughout  the  United  States 

LOOK  FOR  THE  REGAL  NAME 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  if  you 
insist.  If  he  will  not  do  so,  remit 
direct  to  us,  stating  size  worn  and 
taste  as  to  pattern.  We  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

THE  REGAL  HAT  CO. 

Dept.  D,  643  to  651  S.  Wells  Street,  Chicago 
Largest  Cloth  Headwear  House  in  the  World 
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ERSONAL  POWE 

a  big  practical  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas, 

shows  you  the  way  to  happiness  and  success 
rough  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 
...ent  of  energy  and  will.     Read  it  and  make 
good.    i27no,  cloth,  $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.87. 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


WE  ARE  growers  of  these 
BULBS  on  our  owr»  farms 
where  our  cellars  now  contain 
over  two  million  bulbs,  more 
than  200  kinds. 

FLOWERS  ALL 


$1.00 


SUMMER  FOR 

There  is  no  flower  that  is  so  easily 
grown  and  blooms  so  readily  as  the 
Gladiohis.  The  long  graceful  spikes 
open  successively  surprising  you 
with  their  brilliant  and  varied  col- 
ors, often  changing  as  each  spike 
opens  fully;  cut  as  first  flower  opens 
and  placed  in  water,  the  flowers  de- 
velop for  a  week,  even  to  the  last 
bud.  Ten  day  plantings  early  April 
till  Mid-June  bring  flowers  August 
till  October. 

We  want  every  garden  spot  to 
blaze  this  summer  with  these  won- 
derful showy  flowers.     So  we  offer 

VICTORY  GLADIOLUS 

60  Bulbs,  Prepaid 

to  customers  within  fourth  postal  zone  [600 
miles]  from  Chicago  or  New  York.  For 
further  zones  add  16c  in  stamps. 

VEGETABLES  ALL 

THE  YEAR  FOR 

[Ordered  alone ,  price  $1.50] 

If  desired  we  will  include  our  No.  2  "Vic- 
toryPackage"  of  Vegetable  Seeds  (reg- 
ular price  Si.  so),  20  best  kinds,  enough  for  50  ft.  $0.25 
garden  and  the  above  60  Gladiolus  bulbs  prepaid  ^ 

Vaughan's  Catalogue  "Gardening   Illustrated"  goes  with 
either,  or  by  mail  FREE.     1 44  big  pages. 

U.  S.  Gov't  Vaughan's  Seed  Store 

License  31-33  W.  Randolph  St.    iDept.  Di  CHICAGO 

No.  GJ1074    41-43  Barclay  Street      iDept.  D)  NEW  YORK 


$1 


$2-25 


20  Large  Pkts. 


Bodge  Brothers 

BUSINESS  CAR 


Business  men  count  upon 
continuity  of  service  from 
this  car  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty they  count  upon  an 
unusually  low  haulage  cost. 


Both  factors  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  certainties  in 
the  two  years  the  car  has 
been  in  use. 


CdOGE  BROTHsns.  Detroit 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 

of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  ni  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenion  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


1^4,* 


FROM 
ONE 


ELECTRIC       J  RUNNING 
LIGHT     ^"^     WATER 


At  the  turn  of  the  switch  you  can  have  brilliatit  IlKht.  and 
at  the  turn  of  tht-  faucot,  runiiiiiif  water  undt-r  strontf  pren- 
Bure— from  OR«  complete,  I'ompact  Kewance  plant. 

KEWANEE  COMBINATION  SYSTEM 

Easy  to  Instull,  economical  and  efficient  in  operation.  Huilt 
to  meet  your  exact  needs.  Nfver  fails  to  Kivt*  ahaolute 
aatisfaction  year  in  and  vt-ar  out.  Write  for  irt-o  bulletin's 
on  Kawana*  Elactrlc  Lfghl,  Running  Watar  and  Sawag* 
Dlaposal  Syatama. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

Korriierly  Kcwuneu  Water  Supply  Co. 

404  Franklin  Street  Kewunee,  III. 


BEACON 

THERE  ARE    NO    BETTER. 

SHOES 


FOR  FIT         FOR  STYLE         FOR  WEAR 
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passed  from  hand  to  hand,  but  later  I 
found  I  had  made  a  great  mistake  in 
exhibiting  the  photographs  of  the  nude 
Guiana  women,  for  the  Cunas  got  it  into 
their  heads  that  clothing  became  in^dsible 
when  photographed,  and  that  their  women 
would  also  appear  almost  naked  in  a 
picture,  and  consequently  no  woman  was 
permitted  outside  of  her  qiiarters  during 
my  stay. 

Following  lengthy  conferences  and 
weighty  deliberations,  the  old  chief  de- 
cided that  the  traveler  might  stay  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  that  he  should  also  be 
permitted  to  collect  specimens,  secure  a 
vocabulary,  take  measurements  of  men,  and 
photograph  some  of  the  boys.  Mr. 
Verrill  continues: 

Then,  ha\dng  delivered  his  official  de- 
cision, he  became  quite  friendly.  I  soon 
found  that  these  people,  alttio  called 
"Avild,"  were  in  reality  more  ci^nlized 
than  the  "tame"  Cunas  or  the  Chokois, 
and  that  they  were  well  informed  of  the 
world's  doings  and  were  very  intelligent. 
All  possest  clothes  and  guns.  In  several 
of  the  houses  there, were  serving-machines, 
and  the  old  chief  had  taught  his  two  sons 
to  read  and  write  both  Spanish  and 
English.  He  was  very  anxious  to  know 
how  the  Great  War  was  proceeding,  and  ap- 
peared to  think  that  Germany  was  some- 
how akin  to  the  Cunas  in  a  desire  to  keep 
outsiders  from  entering  her  territory, 
and  that  the  Allies  represented  tl^  pros- 
pectors and  rubber-gatherers  who  were 
ever  striving  to  force  their  unwelcome 
presence  on  the  Indians.  I  tried  to  explain 
the  real  causes  of  the  war,  but  it  was  quite 
beyond  his  comprehension,  for  he  could 
not  understand  why  people  should  fight 
w^hen  there  was  so  much  unoccupied  land, 
even  in  Panama. 

I  found  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
astronomj%  and  was  very  curious  to  learn 
something  of  the  movements  of  the  planets. 
I  quite  won  his  heart  by  presenting  him 
with  a  pocket  compass,  and  when,  later, 
I  made  him  a  sun-dial  his  delight  knew 
no  bounds. 

I  had  found  so  little  difficulty  in  entering 
the  forbidden  district,  and  was  received 
in  such  a  friendly  way  by  these  supposedlj' 
hostile  and  savage  Indians,  that  I  was  very 
anxioiis  to  learn  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  stories  I  had  heard  re- 
garding them,  and  I  questioned  the  chief 
about  their  attitude  toward  outsiders. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  they 
l^ermitted  no  strangei's  in  their  territory, 
but  he  also  assurecl  me  that  thej^  never 
killed  or  injured  a  person  who  entered  the 
district  for  the  first  time,  but  merely 
ordered  such  iinwelcome  visitors  out  of 
their  country  and  warned  them  not  to 
return.  If  they  did  not  obey,  they  suffered 
the  consequences,  he  added,  making  a 
signiticant  gesture. 

As  for  my  own  ease,  the  chief  stated 
that  as  I  was  neither  a  prospector  nor  a 
rubber-hunter,  and  had  come  all  the  way 
from  New  York  just  to  see  him  and  hi:5 
people,  he  was  sure  1  was  a  good  friend 
of  the  Indians,  especially  as  other  Indians 
who  were  much  wild(>r  had  allowed  me 
to  take  their  pictures.  But  while  thus 
nuildug  an  exception  of  myself,  yet  the 
Cunas  watched  my  every  movement,  and 
I  was  not  allowed  to  stir  from  the  chief's 
house  unless  accompanied  by  several 
aruHxl  Indians.  I  also  found  it  impossi- 
ble U)  buy  or  trade  any  specimens.  Finally, 
1  decided  to  distribute  presents  in  the 
hopes  that  the  Cunas  might  reciprocate, 
and  I  freely  distributed  all  my  trade  goods, 
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How  Great 
Organization 
Reduces  Cost 
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ARMOUR  and  Company  grew  to  be  a  great  busi- 
ness   institution   by   saving  the   things   that 
formerly  were  thrown  away  on  the  farm. 


Pig  bristles  on  the  farm  are  worthless. 
Through  our  methods  they  are  utilized 
in  brush-making.  Certain  glands  in 
hogs,  once  thrown  away  when  the  far- 
mer did  his  own  killing,  are  now  made 
into  medicinal  preparations  of  high 
value.  Even  the  hoofs  and  bones  are 
turned  to  commercial  use. 

Each  of  these  products  is  useful,  adds 
something  to  life,  health  or  comfort. 

EDIBLE  PORK  PRODUCTS 


Loins 

Blade  Butts 

Sweetbreads 

Shoulders 

Neck  Ribs 

Feet 

Tenderloins 

Ham  Butts 

Ears 

Pork  Tips 

Rough  Sides 

Livers 

Spare  Ribs 

Hams 

Heart 

Hocks 

Tails 

Neck  Fat 

Trimmed  Neck 

Kidneys 

Melts 

Bones 

Snouts 

Tongue 

Boston  Style 

Brains 

Back  Bones 

Butts 

Heads 

Knuckles 

Cala  Butts 

Slip  Bones 

Hearts 

INEDIBLE 

Stearin 

Blood  Meal 

Lard  Oil 

Meat  Meal 

Grease 

Curled  Hair 

Glue 

Bone  Flour 

Tankage 

Covers  for  Glass 

Leather 

Stoppers 

Bone  Charcoal 

Lard  Containers 

Phosphate  of  Lime 

Sausage  Casings 

Granulated  Bone 

Bristles  for  Brushes 

The  farmer  shares  in  the  returns  from 
all  these  products.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  size  of  this  organization  and  the 
facilities  for  transforming  every  usable 
ounce  of  the  hog,  the  packer  would 
either  have  to  charge  the  public  more 


for  pork  or  buy  hogs  from  the  grower 
at  a  lower  figure. 

The  value  of  anything  depends  upon 
its  ultimate  usefulness.  It  is  only  be- 
cause concerns  like  Armour  have  been 
developed  to  secure  the  utmost  utility 
out  of  the  livestock  they  buy  that  it  is 
possible  to  pay  farmers  more  for  their 
animals  and  yet  provide  food  for  the 
public  at  true-value  levels. 

With  large  volume  it  becomes  possible 
to  make  the  heavy  investments  in 
machinery  and  equipment  necessary  to 
develop  new  processes  and  new  prod- 
ucts. Often  it  costs  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  research  and 
experiment  before  a  single  pound  of 
some  new  product  can  successfully  be 
put  upon  the  market.  Such  preliminary 
work  is  usually  beyond  the  scope  of  in- 
stitutions which  lack  these  facilities. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  fundamental 
benefits  of  big  business  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  public.  It  is  a  service  that 
both  saves  for  you  and  adds  to  your 
comfort  and  health. 

You  can  continue  to  enjoy  this  service 
and  aid  in  extending  it  still  further  by 
serving  Armour  Oval  Label  foods  on 
your  table. 
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and  eveu  my  extra  garments,  leaving  my- 
seK  barely  enough  clothing  to  carry  me 
through  to  Panama.  1  was  not  mistaken 
in  my  judgment  of  Cuna  character  and 
custom,  and  Ijefore  I  left  the  village  all  the 
articles  which  I  had  tried  to  obtain  were 
Landed  to  me  as  presents  by  tlie  owners. 


THE  ATTORNEY  WHO  NOW  RUNS  THE 
RAH^WAYS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 

**  A  N  odd  prank  of  Fate,"  which  some- 
■^~*-  how  or  other  seems  to  be  always 
up  to  something  prankish,  now  appears 
in  the  fad  thai  Walker  Downer  Hines, 
attorney  for  railroads  and  their  defender 
against  government  control,  shoidd  now  be 
sen'iug  the  Government  as  Duvctor- 
General  of  Railways.  And  it  \?.The  Nalioii's 
Bustne.s.s  that  points  out  this  surprizing 
somersault.  As  railroad  counsel  and 
official,  says  a  writer  in  this  periodical, 

He  opposed  rates  named  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  He  opposed 
any  more  railroad  legislation  at  all.  He 
declared  himself  against  government  owner- 
ship, saj-ing  that  it  would  cause  "delay  in 
getting  action  from  political  or  govern- 
ment railway  managers."  Now  he  is 
government  manager  of  nearly  all  om* 
roads  and  rims  the  job  beneath  the  roof 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Building! 

The  somersaulting  here  obviously  was 
done  by  the  situation  and  not  by  Mr. 
Hines.  It  aU  goes  to  show  what  a  w^ar  can 
do  to  a  couiitry  when  it  tries.  It  has  set 
Mr.  Hines  to  solve  a  problem  more  vast 
and  baffling  than  any  railroad  man  has 
ever  faced  before.  And  now  he  is  at  it  at 
least  ten  hours  every  day — absorbed. 

It  was  while  acting  as  counsel  for  the 
Louis^aUe  &  Nashville  Railroad  that 
Mr.  Hines  found  and  developed  the  op- 
portunity that  brought  him  forward.  The 
railroad  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law;  and  in  conse- 
quence Mr.  Hines  mastered  the  intricacies 
of  that  statute  with  a  thoroughness  that 
led  to  his  call  to  New  York  as  counsel  for 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company  and  to  his  subsequent  prominence 
in  railroad  affairs.     Thus  we  read : 

In  the  last  fifteen  years,  Walker  Hines 
has  been  appearing  in  the  highest  courts  of 
this  country,  argiiing  intricate  raUroad 
issues,  several  times  summing  up  before 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  in  masterful  fashion 
the  labors  of  batteries  of  other  legal 
(celebrities.  His  brief  in  the  Minnesota 
and  North  Carolina  rate  case  of  1908  is  one 
of  the  finest  ever  written.  Before  the 
In-terstate  Commerce  Commission  he  rep- 
resented the  anthracite  caxTiers  in  the  coal- 
rate  investigations,  the  Santa  F6  in  the 
famous  Five  Per  Cent.  Case,  the  New 
Haven  stockholders  in  the  ('ommission's 
investigations  of  that,  road. 

He  has  pleaded  for  all  our  express  com- 
panies united  against  reducing  their  rates. 
In  all  these  historic  conflicts  Mr.  Hines 
displayed  that  modern  legal  eloquence 
which  is  overwhelmingly  effective  b,\'  r(»ason 
of  its  very  simplicity  and  directness. 

From  his  seventh  year,  when  he  made  his 
first  dollar  selling  tomatoes  for  his  mother, 
to  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  l)ecame  a 
shorthand  reporter  in  the  circuit  cx)urt  of 
his  State,  to  his  twenty-third  year,  when 
he  finished  a  university  law  course  in  one 
year,  to  his  thirty-first  year,  when  he  was 


appointed  First  Vice-President  dt  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  he  has  always 
exhibited  the  same  conscientious  devotion 
to  his  duty,  the  same  exhaustive  thorough- 
ness. He  has  a  natural  endowment  of 
genius  in  a  precocious  mind;  but  the  real 
secret  of  his  w^izardry  in  bringing  order  out 
of  the  chaos  of  thought  is  his  method  of 
studiously  exploring  any  problem  to  its 
depths  before  attempting  an  answer.  His 
zeal  for  getting  facts  first  hand  has  often 
appalled  men  of  lesser  resolution.  As 
one  of  his  closest  friends  declares:  "When 
Walker  Hines  quits  a  subject,  it's  finished." 

IVIr.  Hines  was  born  in  Russellville, 
Kentuckj^  February  2,  1870,  and  liis  chief 
regi'et  is,  we  learn,  that  he  wa^4  not  Ijorn 
on  a  farm.     Says  the  article  further: 

"Nobod}'-  here  remembers  ha\dng  seen 
Walker  Hines  play  games,"  I  am  told  in  a 
letter  received  from  an  old  friend  of  the 
Director-General,  still  living  in  the  Ken- 
tucky town  where  his  boyhood  was  spent. 
"He  was  a  youth  without  humorous 
episodes.  He  was  always  very  studious. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  little  sister  and 
worshiped  his  widowed  mother  who  was 
a  model  Southern  woman  and  one  of  the 
very  finest  women  God  ever  made." 

And  yet  Walker  Hines,  take  him  the 
year  around,  is  one  of  the  most  normal  of 
American  men  of  business.  He  has  an 
ideal  home  life  with  a  wife  and  a  daughter 
of  sixteen.  He  takes  long  walks  when  he 
can.  On  his  vacation  he  rides  a  horse, 
sails  a  boat,  or  starts  out  in  pursuit  of 
one  of  those  pestiferous  golf-balls.  He 
was  born  with  good  health — and  has  eon- 
served  it.  And  he  reads  for  amusement: 
one  evening  it  is  "Bab  Ballads,"  the  next 
BosweU's  "Johnson."  He  doesn't  smoke. 
He  sleeps  soundly. 

No,  if  you  wish  to  know  Walker  Hines 
as  he  is,  you  must  know  him  at  work.  If 
the  aspiring  youths  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion are  to  have  inspiration  from  his  life, 
they  will  find  there  no  log-cabin  birthplace, 
no  chapter  of  picturesque  cow-punching 
on  the  Western  plains,  no  dramatic  mo- 
ments of  high  wit  or  sudden  daring.  His 
achievement  is  something  more  modern, 
more  difficult. 

As  to  the  ideas  about  government 
entertained  by  the  new  head  of  the  rail- 
roads, we  learn, 

He  believes  with  our  forefathers  that 
"that  country  is  governed  best  which  is 
governed  least."  Yet  he  says  ' '  goverimient 
is  a  serious  task;  it  is  a  big  man's  job." 
"The  gi'eatest  defect  in  our  system  of 
government,"  he  has  argued,  "is  its  failure 
to  fix  responsibility.  We  have  outlived  the 
necessity  of  longer  heeding  Montesquieu's 
guaranty  of  [democracy,  a  separation  of 
legislative  and  executive  functions."  In 
other  words,  we  must  cease  passing  the 
buck  in  Washington,  in  our  State  legis- 
latures, our  county  seats.  This  slang  is 
not  Mr.  Hines's,  tho  the  thought  is. 

As  to  politics,  Mr.  Hines  is  a  Democrat. 
He  confesses  he  is  radical  in  his  social 
thinking.  He  believes  that  the  industrial 
pro(;esses  of  the  United  States  would  profit 
by  being  "socialized"  more  than  the>'  are. 
As  to  a  violent  upheaval  in  this  country, 
"we  have  at  hand  the  means  of  coping 
with  every  crisis  that  can  impend." 

Mr.  Hipes's  first  public  message  on 
taking  office  w^as  a  plea  for  a  better  undc^r- 
standing  of  our  railroad  problem. 

A  vigorous  difference  of  opinion  will  not 
shock  or  disturb  him.  He  will  nu>et  it 
calmly.  He  will  generously  and  patiently 
examine  every  issue  that  is  raised.  He 
will  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  this  problem. 


NATION-WIDE  PRESS-POLL  ON 
THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

(Conlinued  from  page  16) 

"church  people  and  school-teachers  seem  to 
favor  the  League;  business  men  are  in- 
variaV)lj'  against  it."  The  Yakima  (Wash.) 
lie  public  observes:  "Business  men  and 
piractical  men  of  affairs  are  skeptical; 
idealists,  reformers,  persons  of  strong 
religious  con\ictions,  women — all  who  are 
constitutionally  opposed  to  violence — are 
more  or  less  in  favor  of  the  League  without 
stopping  to  inquire  into  the  ])robable 
efficacy  of  the  proposed  organization  or 
its  effect  on  American  institutions  and 
sovereignty."  In  Northampton,  Mass., 
"college  professors  and  ministers  are  for 
it,"  says  the  Gazette,  "the  plain  people 
not."  The  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen  "stood 
for  preparedness  in  1914  and  stands  for  it 
now.  We  believe  in  getting  ready  for  the 
next  war." 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  however,  the  Star- 
Eagle  finds  that  "one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic advocates  of  the  League  is  a  prize- 
fight promoter,  Paddy  McGuigan,"  while 
in  Whittier,  Cal.,  the  editor  of  the  News 
"doesn't  believe  the  proposed  League 
would  end  fighting,"  but  says  it  "would 
tie  us  up  with  a  pretty  good  bunch  of 
scrappers,"  and  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  the 
Times  "has  advocated  a  League  of  Nations 
for  ten  years;  General  Otis  made  a  draft 
of  a  constitution  for  one  and  published  it 
in  1916."  The  Paragould  (Ark.)  Press 
is  "not  even  in  favor  of  leaving  the  issue 
to  a  referendum  of  the  barber-shops,"  and 
the  Plouston  (Texas)  Chronicle  complains 
that  "America,  as  we  understand,  is  the 
only  nation  wherein  popular  consent, 
through  the  Senate,  is  necessary.  The 
President  oiight  to  be  invested  wdth  man- 
datory powers" — an  acceptance  of  speedy 
measures  that  leads  such  commentators 
as  the  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald  to  remark,  "Our  national  anthem 
seems  to  have  temporarily  become  that 
old  popidar  ballad,  'I  Don't  Kjiow  Where 
I'm  Going,  But  I'm  on  My  Way.' " 

Nevertheless,  a  considerable  body  of 
opinion  regards  the  covenant  as  too  vague, 
and  President  Wilson's  explanations  as 
vaguer  still.  "To  us,"  says  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Kxninincr,  "it  seems  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
exposition  is  definite  only  in  its  nebulosity," 
and  the  Houghton  (Mich.)  Mining  Gazette 
repoi-t  s  that  while  at  first  ' '  the  people  were 
for  any  League  of  Nations,  they  were  not 
so  sure  after  they  read  Mr.  Wilson's  New 
Y^ork  speech.  They  consider  that,  and  the 
Boston  address  masterpieces  of  rhetoric 
fit  to  rank  with  Mr.  Bryan's  'Ooss  of 
Gold,'  and  quite  as  convincing.  To-day 
they  suspect  that  the  League  of  Nations 
means  iutenuitionalism,  and  that,  they 
suspect,  is  plain  Bolshevism."  With  much 
the  same  apprehension,  apparently,  the 
Mechanics ville  (Pa.)  Journal  says:  "The 
United  States  should  be  a  free  lance,  not 
bound  to  any  Bolshevik  uprising  or  Social- 
istic farce.     It  will  be  two  decades  before 
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Lf  FE  SAVERS 

THE  CANDY  MINT  WITH  THE  H@LE 


Down  goes  the  price  of  Life  Savers  to  the  hole 
country.  Bear  this  in  mind  and  don't  pay  more 
than  5c  for  Life  Sayers  anywhere.  And  since  you 
can  get  a  hole  package  of  these  bully  little  candy 
rings  for  5c  why  pay  a  nickel  for  substitutes  that 
cost  the  dealer  less  but  cost  you  the  same? 
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COZY,  ARTISTIC  COTTAGE  ALREADY 
BUILT  FOR  YOU 

OU  probably  know  just  the  spot 
on  some  lake,  river  or  in  the 
country,  where  you'd  like  to 
have  a  snug,  good  looking  cottage  or 
bungalow.  Why  not  have  it  now?  It's 
easy  to  get;  we  have  one  already  built 
for  you;  you  buy  it  ready  made  like  a 
table  or  a  bed;  artistic  — a  cottage  you'll 
be  proud  of.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy  you 
or  your  money  back ;  many  beautiful  de- 
signs to  choose  from ;  send  for  the  book- 
lets today.  We  have  also  the  following 
buildings  ready  to  ship  to  you;  clip  this 
ad,  check  the  items  you're  interested  in, 
and  send  it  to  us  with  15  cents  in  stamps 
for  each  booklet  you  wish;  we'll  send 
illustrations  and  complete    information. 

Cottages  Garages 

Bungalows  Churches 

Homes  Schools 

If  you  have  an  industrial  housing  prob- 
lem, we  can  give  you  information  about 
that,  too. 


THE  TOGAN- STILES  COMPANY 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  A 


Europe  gets  any  degree  of  tranquillity." 
As  if  in  reply,  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Mercury  claims  that  the  League  '"  will  fight 
anarchy  in  the  component  countries." 

AFRAID  OF  MONARCHIES 

But  if  many  are  afraid  of  tying  up  to  a 
Europe  in  danger  of  being  run  away  with 
by  its  ])roletariat,  many  more  are  afraid 
of  l\ing  up  to  a  Europe  that  is  still — in 
form,  at  least — monarchical.  "The  ideals 
of  the  European  nionarchies  are  so  different 
from  llmse  of  America  that  we  can  see  little 
hoj)e  of  harmony,"  says  the  Upper  San- 
dusky (Ohio)  Union,  and  the  Fitchburg 
(Mass.)  Xew><  agrees,  using  almost  the  same 
words,  and  the  Salinas  (Cal.)  Index  re- 
marks: "Idealistic,  May  be  practical. 
But  while  tlie  people  of  Europe  can  be 
trusted,  the  diplomats  without  exception 
will  bear  watching" — a  fear  that  occurs 
also  to  the  Susquehanna  (Pa.)  TraiiKcript, 
A\'hich  tells  us  that  "as  long  as  there  are 
hereditary  kingdoms  in  Eui-ope,  the  United 
States  sliould  hold  aloof  and  always  be 
])repare(l  to  light  for  right  and  freedom  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word."  The 
Ainerikai  Magyar  Nepsazara,  published  by 
Hungarians  in  New  York  City,  is  as  ap- 
])rehensive;  says  the  editor:  "I  do  not 
tiiist  European  statesmen  who  represent 
kingdoms.  If  the  League  of  Nations  would 
consist  of  republics,  then  the  noble  and 
honest  principles  of  the  United  States 
A\'ould  ])e  safe.  Otherwise  they  wiR  sooner 
or  later  prove  a  scrap  of  paper."  Mean- 
while the  Douglas  (Ariz.)  International 
observes:  "Our  States  trust  oue  another, 
and  honest  nations  shoidd  not  fear  oue 
another." 

KEEP  OUT  OF  EUROPE 

But  why  tie  up  to  Europe  at  all?  Says 
The  American  Banker,  New  York  City: 
"We  believe  that  the  United  States 
rendered  a  tardy  but  necessary  service,  and 
now  shoidd  entirely  withdraw  from  Euro- 
pean affau-s."  "We  should  get  out  of 
France  and  Germany  as  fast  as  we  can," 
the  CoffeyWlle  (Kan.)  Journal  asserts; 
"nothing  short  of  a  great  danger  to  civil- 
ization should  attract  us  to  Europe  again." 
The  editor  of  the  Charles  City  (Iowa)  Pi-ess 
and  Lntelligenccr  writes,  "I  believe  America 
should  keep  as  far  away  froTu  TCuropean 
politics  as  possible."  The  Hampton  (Pa.) 
Journal  finds  "a  general  belief  here  that 
the  United  States  should  have  freedom  of 
action  to  mind  its  own  busiiu'ss  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic;  we  should  stay  out  of 
Europe  except  for  our  own  protection." 

"America  for  the  Americans!"  cries 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  (Iowa)  News.  "Allow 
Europe  to  solve  Ikm'  own  problems."  "We 
should  get  out  of  Em'ope,"  the  Lackawanna 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  feels,  "and  attend  strictly 
to  our  own  American  business.  We  havo 
done  our  humanitarian  duty.  Let  us 
retire."  The  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Light 
thinks,  "A  nde  of  'Mind  your  own  busi- 
ness' is  a  sound  ])rinciple  for  nations  as 
w(>ll  as  for  indi\iduals."  Declares  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  .}foou-Jounial:  "This 
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conimnnity  sooms  to  favor  a  policy  of 
looking  aft(T  America  first  and  the  world 
aftcTward,  not  as  a  s(>lfisli  idea,  but  for 
self-preservation."  The  (ial!ii)olis  (Oliio) 
Tribune  "believes  (he  proposed  League 
of  Nations  hazardous  and  contrary  to 
Washington's  counsel,  under  which  we 
have  become  the  most  influcMitial  nation  in 
the  western  hemisi)here."  "Hold  aloof 
from  entanglements  is  still  good  American 
doctrine,"  says  the  Pliihulelphia  Jewish 
Journal.  The  Detroit  Legal  News  agrees. 
But  "we  have  to  suffer  the  consequence 
and  share  the  cost  of  Euro])ean  quarrels," 
protests  the  Knoxvilh^  (Tenn.)  Standard, 
"and  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should 
have  some  part  in  controlling  them."  The 
Tarentum  Valley  (Pa.)  News  observes  that 
"the  United  States  has  emerged  from  the 
one-continent  class,"  a  view  shared  by  the 
Baraboo  (Wis.)  News,  which  says,  "The 
world  has  grown  so  small  that  every 
nation  is  at  the  door  of  every  other  nation," 
and  by  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  in  its 
remark,  ' '  Our  isolation  Avas  destroyed  by 
the  recent  war.  We  must  henceforth  safe- 
guard our  interests  as  a  member  of  the 
family  of  nations."  The  Gardner  (Mass.) 
News  holds  that  "the  war  proves  our 
'splendid  isolation'  to  have  been  an  inter- 
national affair."  The  Carbondale  (Pa.) 
Leader  feels  that  "our  place  is  in  the 
League,  where  we  can  know  what  is  going 
on.  Better  be  entangled  inside  than  out- 
side, as  Ave  haA^e  been  in  the  Avar  despite 
our  doctrines."  The  San  Bernardino  (Cal.) 
Index  announces,  "We  believe  that, 
rather  than  entangling  America  in  foreign 
alliances,  it  disentangles  the  world  from  such 
alliances."  The  Mt.  Clement  (Mich.) 
Leader  refuses  to  "invoke  the  isolation 
policy  of  the  forefathers,  as  that  argument 
comes  too  late."  The  Selma  (Ala.)  Times 
reports:  "We  haA^e  a  feAV  Sinn-Feiners  and 
hair-splitting  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  moss-backs  who  'fear'  we  are 
getting  away  from  the  teaching  of  the 
forefathers,  who  oppose  the  League. 
Everybody  who  has  brains,  eAen  those 
modestly  endoAved,  faA^or  it." 

If  entering  the  League  from  altruistic 
motives  appears  unwise  to  a  paper  here 
and  there,  the  Lyons  (Kan.)  News  asserts 
that  "it  is  not  the  temper  of  the  American 
people  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
become  a  selfish  nation,"  and  the  Cham- 
bersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion  is  con- 
vinced that  "the  great  body  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  still  think  the  Good  Samaritan 
made  no  mistake."  As  seen  by  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  News  Bee,  the  League  means  a 
"re-creation  of  the  world.  We  should 
assume  our  full  share  of  responsibility  and 
serve  humanity  in  the  same  idealistic  spirit 
Avith  which  we  entered  the  war,"  while 
the  Newburg  (N.  Y.)  News  thinks  "it 
would  be  a  world  calamity  for  the  LTnited 
States  to  withdraw  and  leave  the  struggling 
peoples  of  the  Old  World  to  their  fate," 
and  the  Du  Quoin  (111.)  Call  sa,ys,  "We 
ought  to  be  big-hearted  enough  to  help  the 
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A  IVORD 

as  to  the 

Reasons  and  Purposes 

behind  the 

Cypress  Pocket  Library 


Everybody  likes  to  build,  but  nobody  likes  "repair  jobs." 

Repair  jobs  inevitably  represent  an  additional  investment  without 
any  addition  to  value. 

That  point  is  worth  digesting. 

When  you  build,  whatever  you  build,  you  like  to  build  "for  keeps." 

Some  people  change  their  minds  about  styles,  in  building  the 
same  as  in  wearables;  our  tastes  develop  and  result  in  changes  in 
our  wants;  but  nobody  changes  his  or  her  mind  as  to  wishing  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  endurance,  or  wear,  out  of  the  things  they  buy, 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  building  investments. 

Yet,  singularly  enough,  so  many  people  know  so  little  about  woods 
and  their  relative  values  and  special  utilities;  so  many  people  think 
that  "lumber  is  lumber"  and  never  attempt  to  specify  the  KIND  of 
wood  they  wish  used;  so  many  people  believe  that  repair  bills  are 
"necessary  evils,"  that  we  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  render  a  real 
public  service  by  continuing  the  publication  of  THE  CYPRESS 
POCKET  LIBRARY,  convenient  in  size,  authoritative  in  character, 
of  probable  value  as  a  technical  guide,  and  careful  and  scrupulous  in 
its  every  statement  or  inference. 

We  have  not,  and  do  not,  by  any  means,  recommend  the  use 
of  Cypress  without  discrimination;  Cypress  is  not  the  best  wood  for 
every  use;  but  where  it  IS  appropriate  it  is  so  emphatically  (and 
demonstrably)  the  one  best  zvood  that  the  many  should  know  about 
it  instead  of  the  comparatively  few  who  formerly  profited  by  their 
special  knowledge. 

Write  for  Volume  I,  with  full  text  of  U.  S.  Government  Report 
on  Cypress,  and  containing  complete  list  of  all  the  43  volumes  in 
the  library.    Then  write  us  for  the  volumes  that  will  best  serve  you. 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  many  of  the  volumes  of  The  Cypress 
Pocket  Library  have  become  established  as  standard  works  of  reference 
— text-books — in  a  number  of  eminent  educational  institutions  and 
Governmental  Departments.  This  is  a  gratifying  tribute  to  the  broad 
and  helpful  spirit  in  which  these  booklets  have  been  produced,  and 
more  than  justifies  the  theories  behind  the  original  pioneer  idea  of 
such  a  Library  for  Lumber  USERS. 


Let  our  ''ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT'  help  YOU.    Our  entire  resources 
are  at  your  service,  with  Reliable  Counsel 

SOUTHERN     CYPRESS     MANUFACTURERS'     ASSOCIATION 

1223  flibernia  Bant:  Building,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
or  1223  Heard  National  Bank  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

IXSIST  ON  TRADE-MARKED  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  LUMBER  DEALERS 
If  HE  HASiNT    IT,  LET  US  KNOW  IMMEDIATELY 
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^\•llole  Avorld,  and  espooiallj-  the  under- 
dogs." 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  editors  believe 
th(i  pui-pose  would  be  most  successfully 
achieved  by  holding  aloof  from  Europe. 
Even  the  altruistic  motive,  thinks  the 
Claremoiit  (X.  H.)  Eafjle,  woidd  forbid 
our  entering  the  League:  "To  be  a  world- 
stabilizer,  America  must  remain  the  leader. 
Then-  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  reducing 
our  power."  The  Attica  (Ind.)  Tribune 
advances  a  similar  argunn-nt :  "We  l)('lie\ e 
the  United  State's  will  lose  its  power  as  a 
factor  in  helping  to  redeem  Avar-wrecked 
Kurope  the  moment  we  are  leagued  to 
fjuropean  nations  and  European  ideas.'' 
Not  so  the  Azk,  an  ^\xmenian  paper  edited 
in  Boston,  whicli  liolds  that  "the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  A\'ill  ]>e  the 
strongest  guaranty  for  iiiternational  peace 
and  justice." 

"AMERICA  FIRST" 

Supposing,  then,  that  America  were  to 
join,  what  woidd  be  the  prosi)ect  of  our 
securing  fair  play  for  America  within  the 
League?  Slender  enough,  a  few  remon- 
strants l)elieve.  The  Detroit  Legal  Xeirs 
finds  America's  representation  "inade- 
quate," and  the  St.  Louis  'Times  declares 
"the  United  States  should  not  make  any 
foreign  alliance  that  will  gi\'e  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  nations  that,  by  reason 
of  association  and  position,  Avould  tend 
to  ally  themselves  against  us  as  soon  as 
tlie  ]>resent  Avar  is  definitelj''  in  the  past. 
Under  the  plan  as  proposed  Ave  will  haAe 
one  Aote.  Europe  at  once  has  three.  When 
Germany  and  Russia  come  In,  Europe  wiU 
haA'e  fiA''e  votes  and  America  will  still  haAe 
one.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  where 
t  he  Eui'opean  nations  Avould  stand  if  it  came 
to  an  issue  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  Xew."  "Great  Britain  would  ulti- 
mately become  chief  ruler  of  the  nations," 
fears  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Eagle,  "Avith 
the  United  States  placing  second  fiddle." 
The  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Legal  I\[etrs  asks, 
"Why  change  our  slogan  from  'America 
first'  to  'America  ninth'?"  And  the  Cceur 
d'Alene  (Idaho)  Press  has  "no  desire  for 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  rear." 

Here  and  there  a  skeptic  questions  tlie 
sincerity  of  the.  Avhole  project.  Thus  the 
.Johnstown  (Va.)  Drinarrat s-ax^:  "Wedonot 
belieA'e  that  tlie  proposed  League  is  a  League 
of  Nations.  It  is  merely-  a  League  of  &ve 
nations  that  in  the  A'er\'  natin-e  of  things 
would  insi)ir(>  counter-l(>agues.  The  pro- 
l)osed  League  differs  in  no  nuiterial  aspect 
from  the  tnuiitional  alliances  that  haAe 
always  tended  to  breed  Avars."  "Up  to 
date,"  says  the  Seattle  Call,  "the  League 
is  only  composed  of  the  victorions  who  are 
jdanning  a  division  of  th(*  spoils  they  think 
they  can  get  away  with,  and  terms  for  the 
future  that  Avill  be  to  their  benefit." 
VOpinion,  j)u})lished  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
S(>es  a  i>ossible  "substitution,  for  the 
Teutonic  supremacy  against  Avhich  a\(' 
fonght,"   of   "an   Anglo-Saxon   su])remacy 
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A\hich  Avould  sooner  or  later  prompt  an 
uprising  among  the  Latin,  Teutonic,  and 
Slav  countries." 

But  the  proposed  League  is  not  only  an 
international  affair;  it  is  also,  and  on  that 
A'ery  account,  a  domestic  affair.  Hence 
a  swarm  of  j^rotests.  By  far  the  most 
frequent  objection  is  the  fear  that  tlie 
League  will  destroy  the  JSIonroe  Doctrine. 
Tlie  Sharon  (Pa.)  Tclcgrf'pf'  notes  that  ••the 
public  here — largely  steel-Avorkers — has  a 
remarkable  grasp  on  the  situation,  the 
oidy  i)uzzle  being  its  effect  on  the  ]Monroe 
Doctrine."  The  WarsaAV  (Ind.)  Times 
wants  "America's  interests  safeguarded 
and  a  clause  in  the  coAcnant  embodied 
])reserAing  the  ^Monroe  Doctrine  just  as 
plainly  as  is  England's  naval  supremacy."' 
Other  *i>apers  by  the  dozen,  if  not  b\-  the 
score,  take  the  same  ])osition.  To  the 
San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  hides,  hoA^'eA'er,  the 
A'ery  Avide-sj^read  alarm  is  as  amusing  as 
it  is  general.  Tlie  Index  '"can't  see  Avhere 
the  Leagiie  interferes  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine."  "There  can  be  no  ])eril  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,"  belieA^es  the  Camliridge 
(Md.)  Banner.  "The  purposes  for  Avhich  it 
Avas  enunciated  will  haAe  been  accomplished 
by  i)eaceful  means." 

Next  in  importance  to  fears  for  the 
jVlom-oe  Doctrine  come  fears  for  our 
national  soA'ereignty.  Says  the  Parsons 
(Kan.)  Repiihlican,  "We  coidd  neA'er  allow 
any  foreign  countries  to  dictate  to  us," 
while  the  Monessen  (Pa.)  Independent  ob- 
serves, "The  business  of  this  nation  should 
be  transacted  in  Washington,"  and  the 
Corning  (N.  Y.)  Journal  I'emembers  that 
"  Our  White  House  belongs  in  this  country, 
and  not  across  the  ocean!  Uncle  Sam 
can  take  car(>  of  himself  Avithout  any  help 
whatsocA'er."  In  the  ojjinion  of  the 
Meridian  (jNIiss.)  Dispatch  "America  can 
not  control  the  League,  liut  must  bow  to 
the  Avill  of  European  nations,"  and  the 
Caue\'  (Kan.)  Bepablican  thinks  "it 
would  mean  giA'ing  up  our  soAereign  rights 
as  a  nation."  The  Creston  (Iowa)  Plain 
Dealer  finds  that  "our  people  are  anxious 
to  be  kept  out  of  war,  but  do  not  want  to 
giA'e  up  any  of  their  national  rights,"  and 
the  Boulder  (Col.)  Xeir.s-IIerald  says  "the 
League  ])lan  destroys  the  ISIonroe  Doctrine, 
violates  the  Constitution,  impairs  national 
so\ereignty,  and  Avould  open  a  I'andora's 
Box  of  evil."  The  Oroville  (Cal.)  Mercurg 
"does  not  Avant  America  made  the  'goat' 
of  foreign  nations."  Remarks  the  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Kan.)  Advocate,  "Per- 
sonally, I  feel  that  we  should  be  a  i)arty 
with  our  Allies  to  som(>  sort  of  <'ohesive 
action,  but  I  belicA^e  sentiment  here  would 
favor  absolute  A\'ithdraAval  from  the  pro- 
])osed  League  rath(>r  than  surrender  any 
of  the  riglils  we  lia\(>  felt  peculiarly  ours 
for  a  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  or  at 
least  since  the  Constilution  Avas  made." 
According  to  a  Southern  paper,  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  tlie  Lengue  "would  require 
s<'rious  and  ]>erhai)s  dangerous  changes 
in   our  form  of   goAcrnment,"  and  in   the 


vieAv  of  the  Waukegan  (III.)  Sun  "we 
would  be  giA-ing  all  and  getting  nothing. 
We  can  control  our  OAvn  affairs  in  these 
parts  and  should  not  continue  to  meddle 
in  Europe." 

Curiou.sly,  the  subject  of  mandatories  is 
seldom  mentioned.  The  Attleboro  (Mass.) 
Sun  finds  that  "the  project  of  the  United 
States  caring  for  mandatories  does  not 
seem  to  be  approAcd,"  and  the  Kingston 
(X.  Y.)  Freeman  reports  that  "all  the 
persons  A\e  have  talked  Avith  are  o{)posed 
to  the  plan  of  mandatories  as  outlined," 
while  the  ]Modesto  (Cal.)  Herald  cries, 
'•X'o  mandatories  outside  of  our  own 
hemisphere!"  Beyond  these  tlu*ee  brief 
protests,  hardly  a  Avord,  and  one  notes  a 
surprizingly  general  silence  regarding 
Ireland.  The  sole  specific  mentions  are 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Pepuhlicayi's  re- 
mark: "We  have  a  strong  Irish  population 
here— they  haA'e  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic President  sti'onglA  .  but  haAe  balked 
suddenly  on  discoA'ering  the  League's 
attitude  toward  Ireland";  the  East  St. 
Louis  (111.)  .lournaVs  statement  that 
"the  great  per  cent,  of  Irish  in  the  popula- 
tion here  are  opposed  to  it";  the  Okmulgee 
Democrat's  acceptance  of  the  League  prin- 
ciples "proA-ided  that  all  peojiles  haAing  a 
liistorie  claim  to  inde])endence,  Avhich 
they  are  now'  asserting,  be  admitted^- 
not  excluding  Ireland";  and  this  sentence 
from  the  Wradoniosci  Codzienne,  a  Polish 
journal  in  CleAeland:  "All  the  smaller 
nations,  Ireland  included,  must  be  assured 
the  right  of  self-determination." 

Rare,  too,  are  objections  based  on 
economic  grounds,  tho  the  DansA'ille  (N.  Y.) 
Breeze  says:  "Theoretically  the  idea  sounds 
good,  but  our  many  commercial  and 
economic  advantages  may  cause  envy  on 
the  part  of  less  fortunate  foreign  nations. 
Immigi-ation  laws  must  be  stricter  than 
CAer,  and  under  the  proposed  'brother- 
hood '  idea,  the  enforcement  Avill  cause 
much  hard  feeling."  MoreoAcr,  the  Peoria 
(III.)  Star  holds  that  the  League  of  Nations 
"Avould  not  last,  for  Avar  is  soon  forgotten 
and  (commercial  demands  soon  conu!  upper- 
most and  Avould  invohe  us  in  number- 
less European  disputes  in  wliich  Ave  haA'e 
no  interest."  Tlie  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Repub- 
lican rei)or1s  that  '"this  section  Aery 
sti'ongly  advocates  ijrotection  of  xVmerican 
industries  and  high  Avages  for  our  hom*- 
Avorkmen,  Avhicli  Avould  be  impossible 
under  the  League  of  Nations  as  planned." 
Yet  the  only  other  considerations  of  the 
League  from  the  economic  Aiew-point 
occur  in  the  RosAvell  (N^.  M.)  Record's 
dictum,  "We  must  join  a  League  of  Nations 
or  spend  millions  f(n"  defen.«ie,"  and  an 
echo  of  this  by  the  Centerville  (lowai 
lowegian  and  Citizen:  "Unless  we  do,  we 
Avill  go  on  to  a  military  basis  and  k(>ep  up 
higli  taxes." 

THE  CROWN  OF  OUR  WORK 

But  if  only  a  few  papers  consider 
economic  interests  paramount,  many  at- 
tach high  iiiii)ortance  to  interests  inA'oh  ing 
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Housewives 

Should  Use  These 
Hygienic  Safeguards 
in  the  Home  During 

Spring  Cleaning 


'T'HIS  IS  very  important.  Epi- 
-■•  demies  have  recently  empha- 
sized it.  Health  authorities 
everywhere  are  urging  it.  In 
house-cleaning,  always  disin- 
fect your  home.  Use  more  than 
water — more  than  soap.  Use 
scientific  cleansing  and  purifying 
methods,  perfected  in  the  Johnson 
&   Johnson    laboratories  —  the 

birthplace  of  over  400  preparations  for 
the  physician,  the  nurse,  and  the  home. 

First  of  all,  use  Camphenol  for  wash- 
ing floors  and  woodwork.  Pour  a  little 
into  your  mopping  water.  It  will  root 
out  the  dirt  you  cannot  see.  It  will 
destroy  germs,  odors,  mold  and  disease- 
breeding  agents. 

Purify  your  dark  rooms  with  Lister's 
Improved  Fumigator.  It  reaches 
crevices  you  cannot  clean — removing  all 
vermin.  If  you  are  going  to  move, 
fumigate  your  new  home.  Easy  to 
operate  —  just  light  a  match.  Abso- 
lutely safe. 

Synol  Soap  is  another  real  aid.  Cleans 


and  disinfects  furniture,  rugs,  and  walls. 
Your  personal  safeguard  in  washing 
hands  and  body  after  the  day's  work  is 
over.  Red  Cross  Gauze  is  of  great 
service  in  dusting  bric-a-brac  and  highly 
polished  surfaces.  Quickly  absorbs  the 
dust. 

For  the  sake  of  health  the  family's 
and  your  own  we  urge  you  to  use  these 
hygienic  spring-cleaning  aids.  You  may 
not  fully  realize  their  importance,  but 
your  physician  does.  When  next  you 
visit  your  druggist  and  his  service  de- 
serves your  increased  patronage  ask  for 
Camphenol,  Synol  Soap,  Lister's  Im- 
proved Fumigator,  and  Red  Cross  Gauze. 
The  sanitary  conditions  they  promote 
are  worth  many  times  their  moderate 
cost. 


Look  for  this  dis- 
play at  your  drug- 
gist's. It  will  be 
your  guide  to  a 
store  where  intel- 
ligent service  is  the 
keynote  —  where 
quality  goods  are 
sold. 


(/      New  Brunswick  (/    New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Gauze,  Absorbent  Cotton, 
Bandages,  Toilet  and  Baby  Powder,  Medicated  Soaps,  Plas- 
ters, First-Aid  Supplies,  Synol  Soap,  Lister's  Fumigator, 
and  other  Red  Cross  products  for  use  in   hospital  and  home. 
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What  the  Fireman  Knows  About  Metal  Lath 

The  fireman  knows  that  partitions  and  walls  backed  with  Metal  Lath 
will  check  and  confine  any  blaze  effectively — and  that  the  control 
is  automatic  —  absolute.      There  is  lasting  safety  in   building  with 

M  ETAL  LATH 

'Because  CHetal  Lasts 


Associated  with  this  safety  is  the  re- 
duction of  fire  hazard,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  added  peace-of-mind  which  Met- 
al Lath  construction  brings. 

Not  forgetting  also  that  Metal  Lath  con- 
struction is  permanent,  while  insuring 
a  likewise  permanent  beauty  of  walls 
and  ceilings  by  preventing  sagging, 
cracking,  and  falling  plaster,  and  the 
host  of  other  troubles  that  come  with 
antiquated  lath. 

Walls  and  ceilings  backed  with  Metal 


Lath  are  forever  rigid  and  even.  They 
are  ready  for  the  decorator  the  moment 
the  plaster  is  dry.  On  an  actual  money- 
saving  basis  they  repay  many  times 
over  their  small  added  cost. 

Helpful  Book — Free 

Let  us  send  you,  with  our  compliments, 
a  helpful  booklet,  "Home  Building  for 
Permanence  and  Safety."  Write  for  it 
today  whether  you  are  contemplating 
building  anew  or  adding  new  life  and 
beautyto  some  present  wooden  structure. 


ASSOCIATED     METAL     LATH     MANUFACTURERS 


THE  BERGER  MANUFACTUR- 
ING   COMPANY.  Canton,  Ohio 

THE  BOSTWICK  STEEL  LATH 
eOMPANV,   Niles,  Ohio 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  EX- 
PANDED METALCOMPANIES. 
Braddock,  Pa. 

THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING 
COMPANY.  Younestown,  Ohio 

MM.WAirKEE  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Edison  Building 
Chicago,  III.    • 


E  H 
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NORTH  WESTERN  EXPANDED 
METAL  COMPANY,  Old  Colony 
BIdg.,  Chicago 

PENN  METALCOMPANY,6S 

Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

SYKKS  METAL  LATH  A  ROOF- 
ING COMPANY.  Niles.  Ohio 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

VOUNGSTOWN  PRESSED  STEEL 
COMPANY,  Youngstown.  Ohio 


our  national  pride  and  our  dcsiro  to 
eoniplelo  i\w  job  \V(^  uiidortooic  when  we 
entcH-ed  (he  war.  Says  tlx^  Cordcle  (Ga.) 
Dispatch:  "We  belie\-e  we  niusi  heeoriie  a 
member  in  order  to  Miak(>  the  \  ietory 
(^oniplet(\  The  Leaf^iie  will  do  for  us 
morally  ^\hat  our  loice  and  arms  Ikiac 
done  in  the  war  -insure  Tree  "joxcrnments." 
"Victor.N'  would  l)e  a  mockery  williout  ;i 
Leatjue  oC  Nations,"  writes  the  editor  of 
the  \Viniams(ui  (W.  Va.)  \rirs.  "  Human- 
ity would  los(>  what  m.\-  two  sons  foufilil  to 
maintain  and  what  esci-y  otlin-  American 
father's  son  sul'iered  in  h'ranc(>  for — the 
y:reater  liberty  of  the  world."  '{'he  Cani- 
bridfje  (Ohio)  .Ivjfcrsiiniini  feels  that 
"to  reject  this  proposition  is  to  repudiat(> 
the  blood-saeriflee  of  our  boys."  and  the 
Fremont  (Neb.)  Trihime  contends  that 
"Our  duty  performed  in  helpinja:  to  defeat 
(iernuiiiy  will  Tiot  have  been  fully  done 
until  we  have  made  an  effort  to  devise  a 
method  of  establish! nf>' a  permanent  peace," 
while  the  Qniney  (Mass.)  'relegnnn  de- 
clares, "Permanent  peace  was  our  goal 
in  the  Great  War.  Uidess  this  is  secnired, 
w(>  have  been  defeated.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Leafjne  is  America's  prize  of 
war."  The  Frederick  (Okla.)  Leader 
says,  "For  the  United  States  to  refuse  to 
enter  the  League  of  Nations  would  be  for 
it  to  desert  the  less  powerful  nations  of 
Europe  in  a  critical  period,  to  refnse  to 
finish  the  task  which  it  has  undertaken, 
to  make  of  little  avail  the  life  and  treasure 
it  has  exjiended,  and  to  make  necessary  the 
maintenance  of  an  immense  army  and  a 
navy  larger  than  those  of  the  European 
countries  combined."  The  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Inquirer  believes  heartily  in  the 
League  as  "it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  cul- 
minating triumiih  of  the  war  for  the  free- 
dom of  mankind."  The  Menasha  (Wis.) 
Record  thinks  it  a  practical  necessity: 
"Why  quarrel  and  quibble  about  hurrying 
a  peace  pact  with  an  enemy  that  con- 
siders treaties  no  more  than  scraps  of 
paper,  until  the  League  of  Nations  makes 
action  safe?" 

TO  SAVE   OUR  GOOD  NAME 

Then,  too,  a  paper  here  and  there  in- 
quires anxiously  what  the  world  at  large 
will  think  of  us  if  w^e  repudiate  the  League 
of  Nations.  "The  United  States  can  not 
afford  to  lose  the  prestige  gained  in  the 
war,"  says  the  Denin/  Hla.s,  a  Slovak 
journal  in  Cleveland.  The  New  Orleans 
Bee  {U AheiUe  de  Nnurelle  Orleans)  employs 
the  same  logic,  declaring,  "Unless  the 
United  States  joins  the  League  of  Nations 
and  lends  its  fathering  influence  to  so  im- 
portant a  movement,  it  will  fall  far  short 
of  its  solemn  duty  toward  humanity  and 
lead  other  nations  to  believe  that  our 
profest  ideals  of  national  and  international 
government  are  a  hollow  mockery.  We 
believe  it  would  be  the  most  stupendous 
error  in  all  history  for  our  nation  not  to 
be  a  party  to  the  League.  The  world 
demands  it."  The  editor  of  the  Pratt 
(Kan.)    Tribune  asserts:  "In  my  opinion. 
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for  this  nation  to  refu.se  to  join  tiie  League! 

of    Nations    would    be    traitorous    to    our 

Allies  and  to  the  peoph"  (»f  the  new  nations 

who  are  endeavoring  to  follow  our  lead  and 

are  looking  to  us  for  comfort  and  liclj).      It 

would  be  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  that 

would   never  hv  (>lTaced."     The  Mononga-        ^ar-^-ov      y^., 

liela      (Pa.)      Independent      lielieves      that,         |«^  *  ■^' 

"unless  W(!  join   wc  sli.-dl   li;i\'c   the  enmity 

of  the  world." 


IF    WK    DON!    JOIN 

"If  the  o|)p(>sition  woidd  slop  yelling 
'What  if  we  do?'  long  enough  to  consider 
;i  moment  'What  if  w<'  don't?'  it  would 
be  all  o\(*r."  says  tin*  Mnsk«<gon  (Mich.) 
Chranirlc.  The  Newark  (N.  V.)  Lcdijrr 
declares,  "  ft  is  a  choice  of  alternatives — 
an  o[)en  league  of  all  nations  or  secr(*t 
alliances  of  some  of  the  nations."  The  l^a 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  and  Len.der-1'rcx.s  is 
of  the  opinion  that  "to  eliminate 'our- 
selves from  the  control  of  world-conditions 
would  be  to  disfranchise*  oui'selves  in  rela- 
tion to  movements  that  inevitably  must 
A'itally  affect  our  future  national  well- 
being,"  and  the  Lincoln  (111.)  Com-icr- 
Journal  announces,  "we  do  not  reli.sh  a 
League  of  Nations  that  would  lea\  e  th«i 
United  States  and  G(>rmaii\-  the  two 
nations  on  the  outside  looking  in,"  while 
it  seems  to  the  p]vanstown  (111.)  A'cc.s- 
Index  that  tliere  is  "nothing  for  ns  to  do 
but  join  if  the  other  Powers  do." 

Among  the  pa])ers  that  consider  the 
League — or  at  all  events  a  League — to  lie 
not  only  desirahh*  but  in(lisi)en.-;abl(\  many 
announce  their  convictions  with  enthusias- 
tic candor.  The  Alandan  (N.  D.)  Pioneer 
calls  it  "just  as  essential  as  our  district  and 
Federal  courts,"  and  the  Danville  (111.) 
7\7N.s  thinks  it  the  "only  way  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,"  and  the  Worces- 
ter (Mass.)  Post  sees  in  the  project  our 
"only  hoi)e  against  another  devastating 
war."  "  Comi)etiti^-e  armaments,"  says 
the  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times-Press, 
"have  been  tri<*d  and  have  failed,"  while 
the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  T  clear  out  reminds 
us  that  "we  have  tried  treaties  and  sought 
to  stabilize  by  a  balance-of-power  arrange- 
ment. They  have  brought  war."  The 
Marion  (Ohio)  Tribune  says  that  in  join- 
ing we  have  "  everything  to  gain,  nothing 
to  lose."  If  there  are  difficulties  in  i\u\ 
way,  the  Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner  re- 
fuses to  ]H4ieve  them  insuperable,  for  "we 
have  had  a  L(»ague  of  Nations  for  some 
nineteen  months." 

ALTERNATIVE   PROJECTS 

Several  papers  hostile  to  the  League,  but 
friendly  toward  a  League,  offer  alterna- 
tives to  the  plan  proposed.  Says  the  New 
York  Tribune:  "The  best  hope  for  securing 
permanent  peace  seems  to  be  in  per- 
petuating the  coalition  of  free  nations  now 
existing,  whose  combined  power  has  sub- 
dued one  evil-doer  and  will  be  able  to 
subdue  others  if  there  are  close  union  and  a 
will  to  act  justly."  The  Tarrytowji  (N.  Y.) 
News  finds  that  "the  strongest  sentiment 
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'Stylos  for  Every 
Room  in  tlie  House^' 

'piIATiiulivicluality  which 
•■-  you  wish  to  express  in 
your  home  decorations  can 
be  had  by  asking  your  dec- 
orator to  Use 

SANITAQ 
MODERN  ^^ 

WALLCOVERING   K^ 

Made  on  clotli  with  a  sur- 
face <.f  durable  oil  colors 
that  do  ii<»t  fa<le,  cra<'k  or 
peel. 

Dull  finished,  plain  tints 
and  beautiful  patterns  in 
colors  to  match  your  home 
furnishings.  Try  it  on  a 
roonj  or  two  this  Sprinj;. 

Look  on  the  back  of  the 
floods  fortheSanitas  trade- 
mark. 

Write  for  Booklet 
and  Samples 

and  address  the  tnanufacturero  4»t' 

SANITAS  MODERN 
WALL    COVERING 

Dept.  le 
:<20    Broadway,  New  York 
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Explosives  may  be  highly  constructive.  Their 
energy  needs  only  direction.  They  can  be  made 
to  economize  man's  labor.  They  can  be  made 
to  save  time  and  money.  Witness  the  part  ex- 
plosives have  taken  in  transformmg  the  wilder- 
ness from  a  fruitless  condition  into  flourishing 
communities.  Powder  has  made  progress  easy 
for  the  pioneer. 

In  road  building,  excavating,  stumping,  ditching 
— as  well  as  quarrying  and  mining — ATCAS 
Explosives  are  man's  efficient  allies. 

Out  of  long  experience  ATLAS  Engineers  have 
devised  special  formulae  to  meet  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  every  blasting  purpose. 

Our  Service  Division  will  gladly  aid  you  in  select- 
ing the  right  explosive  to  give  you  the  best  results 
for  your  particular  needs.  This  service  is  free 
to  any  one. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Branch  Offices:  AUentown,  Pa.;  Birmingham,  Ala.:  Boston;  Chicago;  Des 
Moines,  la.;  Houghtcn,  Mich.;  Joplin,  Mo.;  Kansas  City;  Knoxville; 
McAlester,  Okla.  ;  Memphis;  Nashville  ;  New  Orleans:  New  York  ;  Philadelphia  ; 
Pittsburg,  Kans. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;   Pottsviile,  Pa. ;   St.    Louis ;  Wilkes-Barre. 

yf  Proper  Explosive  for  Every  Blasting  Require?nent 
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Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


There  were  Thousands  in  France! 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

SIZES 
Four  Wheel  Trailers 
1,250  lbs. 
1,500  lbs. 
2,000  lbs. 
3,000  lbs. 
4,000  lbs. 
7,000  lbs. 
10,000  lbs. 

Semi-trailer9 

3,000 lbs.   6,000 lbs. 

10,000  lbs. 

Bodies  for  every 
business. 


OFFICERS  and  men  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France 
will  always  remember  the  Trailmobile  kindly 
for  it  served  them  in  many  ways. 

They  ate  from  field  kitchens  mounted  on  standard 
Trailmobile  chassis;  Trailmobile  ambulances  attend- 
ed them;  anti-aircraft  guns  mounted  on  Trailmobiles 
protected  them;  Trailmobiles  brought  up  needed 
ammunition  and  supplies.  The  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, Signal  Corps,  Red  Cross,  Motor  Transport  and 
many  other  branches  of  the  service  found  them  indis- 
pensable. Together  they  used  thousands  of  them. 

Thousands  of  Trailmobiles  are  also  used  in  hundreds  of 
civilian  businesses.  They  double  the  capacity  of  a  truck ;  double 
the  work  the  driver  does  with  no  more  effort ;  add  only  about 
ID  per  cent  to  the  operating  cost.    They  are  built  like  a  truck 

to  carry  truck  loads  at  truck  speeds. 

Write  for  booklet 
"Economy  in  Hauling" 


The  Trailmobile   Co. 

517-537  E.  Fifth  Street 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Contractors  to  the  U.  S. 
Government 

The  Trailmobile  Proposition 
ia  33  attractive  to  the  dealer 
as  to  the  user.  Trailmobile 
dealers  are  doing  an  ever- 
growing, profitable  business. 


Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reduc- 
ing the  load  carried  on  each  wheel. 


here  is  for  an  alliance  with  Japan,  France, 
England,  and  Italy.  The  people  believe 
that  the  nations  that  won  the  war  to  sa^•e 
civilization  can  be  trusted  to  keep  the 
world  at  peace  and  give  all  nations  a 
square  deal."  The  Xorwalk  (Ohio)  Reflec- 
tor-Herald is  like  minded,  except  that  its 
proposed  alliance  excludes  Japan.  The 
Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal -World  insists, 
"If  there  must  be  a  League  of  Nations,  and 
if  national  individuality  must  be  supprest, 
let  it  be  by  an  American  League  for 
American  nations  and  a  European  League 
for  European  nations.  In  no  controversy 
has  interference  by  outsiders  been  satis- 
factory to  all  parties.  If  the  aggrieved 
■  parties  form  a  union  against  the  arbiter, 
the  arbiter  is  the  sufferer.  That,  1  foresiee, 
is  the  future  of  the  United  States  in  a 
League  of  Nations." 

The  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun  believes  that 
"President  Butler's  idea  of  dividing  the 
League  into  possibly  three  sections — one 
for  Americans,  one  for  Europeans,  one  for 
Orientals  —  is  worth  considering."  The 
Verde  Copper  Neivs,  published  at  Jerome, 
Ariz.,  says:  "The  United  States  must  not 
go  into  any  League  that  will  take  from 
her  the  power  to  exclude  Asiatics.  This 
country  should  be  made  responsible  for 
maintaining  peace  in  the  western  hem- 
isphere and  not  dragged  into  purelj'^ 
European  quarrels  unless  it  is  evident,  as  it 
was  in  1917,  that  they  are  liable  to  affect 
the  peace  of  the  whole  world.  In  other 
w^ords,  a  sort  of  dual  league  is  our  idea." 
The  Russky  Solos  (New  York  City)  teUs 
us  that  the  League  eventually  established 
"must  include  all  nations  and  also  Russia." 

"TRY  IT  " 

The  editor  of  the  Lincoln  (111.)  Star, 
who  describes  his  paper  as  "independent 
as  a  hog  on  ice,"  considers  the  League  "a 
chance,  perhaps,  but  one  worth  taking." 
"If  we  give  this  an  honest  trial  for  a  few 
years,"  says  the  Star's  namesake  at 
Rockford,  lU.,  "we  will  be  wondering 
why  anybody  ever  objected  to  it,  as  we 
now  feel  toward  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Law,  good  roads,  and  other  blessings  that 
were  delayed  by  particularists  and  bone- 
heads."  "It  is  a  great  step  forward," 
observes  the  Cambridge  (Ohio)  Jeffersonian; 
"its  constitution  may  not  be  perfect — 
neither  is  that  of  the  United  States." 

Out  of  1,377  newspapers  only  one,  the 
Dziennik  dla  Wszi/staich  (Polish,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.)  refers  even  remotely  to  the  collapse 
of  former  leagues.  "Personally,"  writes 
the  editor,  "I  am  verj'  skeptical  as  to  the 
possible  outcome,  as  such  things  have  been 
repeatedly  tried  and  have  fail<>d.  Yet  this 
•is  no  reason  w^hy  the  nations  should  not  try 
it  over  and  over  again  until  a  final  solution 
is  found."  "The  start  toward  permanent 
peace  must  be  made  somewhere,"  ob- 
serves the  Ventura  (Cal.)  Post.  "Only  by 
repeated  trials  and  failures  will  a  League 
of  Nations  probably  be  established,  but 
this  is  the  time  to  begin." 
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^^  and  economical 
performance  are  the 
direct  results  of  high 
standards  of  manu- 
facture and  concentra- 
tion upon  one  product 
for  many  years. 

^^ USERS  KNOW" 


The   Garford   Motor  Truck   Company 

Lima,  Ohio 

Motor  Trucks  of  all  capacities 

Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Viclory  Imi  released  the  sineivs 
o}  war  for  the  conquest  of  peace. 
Build  now  the  homes,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  and  other  things 
the  ifar  stopped. 

U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  LA  HtJR 
ir.  B.  Wilson.  Srry. 
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Make  your  single  sockets  double  workers!  To 
get  two  uses  at  once  from  an  electric  light  socket 
is  often  a  necessity — always  a  convenience.  The 
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fits  any  single  socket.    Turns  it  into  two  instantly. 

With  it,  you  can  use  any  appliance  by  day  without  the  in- 
convenience of  removing  the  light  —  and  by  night  with  the 
added  advantage  of  light.  Millions  now  in  use.  Descriptive 
folder  free  on  request. 

Every  Wired  Home  Needs  Three  or  More 
Also  Handy  for  Factories,  Offices,  Garages,  Stores,  Etc. 

At  Your  Dealer's 
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Made  only  by 


BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MBK  CO. 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


SAI>*.fkANCISCO 


Benjamin  No.  2450  Shade  Holder  makes  it  easy  to  use 
any  shade  with  your  Benjamin  Two- Way  Plug.  Price  15c. 

Benjamin  No.  903  Swivel  Attachment  Plug 
screws  into  any  electric  socket  without 
twisting  the  cord. 
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Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


WAR  AND  RAIN 


THAT  t>.\i)losioiis  briiif^  on  rain  is  itsolf 
an  exploded  t  hcory.  This  soems  to  bo 
the  conelnsion  of  all  who  have  examined 
the  facts.  And  yet,  war-years  have  always 
boon  years  of  rain,  we  are  told  by  a  con- 
tributor to  La  Nature  (Paris).  What 
al)soIves  artillery-fire  from  any  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  is  the  fact  that  these 
rainy  war-years  date  from  long  before  the 
invention  of  gnnpowdor.  Arrows  and 
spears  can  scarcely  be  found  j^uilty,  and  the 
chances  are  that  if  the  conut'clion  l)etween 
batth^s  and  rain  is  anything  more  than  co- 
incidence, it  depends  on  some  law  that  j'ct 
remains  undiscovered.    Writes  the  author: 

"Should  we  write  'The  Fable  of  the 
Cannon  and  the  Rain,'' or  is  it  proper  to 
treat  of  the  subject  again  in  a  seieutifi(! 
review?  During  more  than  four  years  of 
war,  the  papers  have  discust  gravely  at 
intervals  the  influence  of  gun-fire  on 
atmos])heric  ])recipitation.  .  .  .  Some  of 
our  great  offensives,  we  may  remember, 
were  followed  by  a  rain.y  ])eriod  that  inter- 
fered considerably  -with  our  following  up  a 
success,  A\'hen  it  did  not  i)revent  entirely. 
Even  before  the  war,  experiments  Avere 
carried  on  in  various  places  to  assist  the 
formation  of  clouds  and  rain,  either  by 
firing  cannon  or  by  causing  the  explosion 
of  charges  carried  into  the  air  by  balloons. 
Does  a  discharge,  then,  disturb  atmospheric 
strata  suificiently  to  bring  about  the  con- 
densation of  moisture? 

"On  this  point  the  adversaries  of  this 
theory  note  that  the  experiments  before 
the  war  have  never  been  conclusive,  and 
that  firing  has  never  brought  on  rain  except 
in  meteorologic  conditions  such  that  the 
downpour  would  have  taken  place,  cannon 
or  no  cannon. 

"Sir  Napier  Shaw,  director  of  the 
Meteorological  Office  at  London,  even 
declared  dm'ing  the  war  that  the  most 
terrible  cannonades  at  the  front  had 
about  as  much  effect  on  rainfall  as  '  a  sprat 
would  in  stopping  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.'  According  to  him,  the  energy  due 
to  a  bombardment  is  insignificant,  even 
infinitesimal,  compared  with  that  of  the 
smallest  shower  of  rain.  A  downpour  of 
thirty  minutes  falhng  on  a  surface  of  a 
square  mile  to  a  depth  of  one-tenth  inch 
would  set  free  ten  million  horse-power 
merely  in  the  heat  freed  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  this  water. 

"In  France,  the  official  meteorologists 
have  also  denied  apy  connection  between 
rain  and  gun-fii-e.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  floods  that  threatened  almost  as  much 
damage  as  those  of  1910,  coming  just  after 
the  armistice,  hardly  supported  our  con- 
viction of  the  influence  of  battles  on  rainfall. 

"And  nevertheless,  it  must  also  be 
recognized  that  in  the  first  plaice,  thi-ough- 
out  history,  from  the  most  ancient  Avars, 
people  have  always  believed  that  abnormal 
rain  followed  great  battles,  even  before 
the  invention  of  artillery. 

"Now  it  is  not  doubtful  that  rain  has 
been  more  abundant'  than  usual  during 
these  four  years  of  war.  The  figures  pub- 
lished by  the  Meteorological  Office  in 
London  prove  this,  as  they  indicate  an 
increase  of  about  25  per  cent.  During  the 
last  five  months  of  1914  the  total  rainfall 


around  London  oxceodod  an  av»*ragc  of 
thre<>  inches.  U  is  true  that  Sei)teml)er 
and  October,  months  of  great  battles,  were 
not  rainy,  and  that  the  contrary  was  true 
in  DtH-ember,  when  th(»  front  wits  imictive. 
The  y(>ars  1!)1.")  and  19U)  wen^  in  tlie  groiij) 
of  AV(>t  years  Avheu  the  pr(!cij)itation  ex- 
ceeded the  av(>r;ige  by  20  ]>er  cent.,  but 
1917  was  only  (i  per  cent,  in  excess,  altlio 
the  artillery-firn  had  then  develope(l  to  a 
hitherto  unknown  degree.  Finall.v,  the 
last  offensive,  despite  its  orgies  of  gun- 
fire, took  i)lace  in  fine  Aveather,  Avliilo  since 
the  armistice  it  has  rained  steadily. 

"It  seeins  dif'fi(nilt,  then,  to  say  that 
gun-fire  brings  on  rain,  allho  the  s])ecial 
rainfall  of  Avar-years,  much  greater  than 
the  average,  remains  to  be  explained.  It 
is  true  that  1910,  a  year  of  ix^ace,  Avas  also 
I'ainj'!  Probably  Ave  have  here  a  meteoro- 
logical law  still  unknoAvn,  with  Avbich 
artillery  has  nothing  to  do." 


"Hello,  Huck! 


ff 


HORSE  SENSE  IN  EATING 


WHAT  is  "horse  sense,"  and  do  horses 
IX)ssess  it?  Well,  for  one  thing, 
saj'S  a  A^Titer  in  Good  IleaUh  (Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  Alarch),  horses  knoAV  Avhat  to 
eat  and  Avhat  to  let  alone,  Avhich  is  knowl- 
edge shared  Avith  their  equine  friends  by 
veiy  few  humans  indeed.  The  A\Titer 
cites  some  cases  Avhere  men  seem  to  haAe 
had  it.  The  first  it  quotes  from  the 
January  number  of  2'he  American  Magazine 
from  a  sketch  of  Capt.  Robert  Dollar. 
When  a  young  man  Captain  Dollar  A\'as 
foreman  of  a  lumber-camp,  where  he  had 
to  serve  as  medical  man  as  Avell  as  boss, 
and  set  broken  legs,  dress  wounds,  pidl 
teeth,  and  among  numerous  other  things 
prescribe  for  "night  blindness,"  a  peculiar 
disease  in  Avhich  the  victim  is  blind  at^ 
night,  being  unable  to  see  at  all  except  in 
bright  daylight.  This  disease  he  cured 
by  making  the  patient  eat  cheese  or  drink 
milk  freely  for  a  week.     We  read: 

"At  that  time  the  cause  of  this  peculiar 
malady  was  not  known.  It  is  noAV  known 
that  the  lack  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamin 
win  produce  this  sort  of  blindness.  The 
diet  of  the  lumbermen  consisted  exclusively 
of  fat  salt  pork,  flour,  and  peas.  None  of 
these  foods  contain  the  precious  fat- 
solubl2  vitamin  which  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  milk,  cream,  cheese,  butter,  and 
in  green  leaves,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce, 
spinach_j  and  gi-eens  of  aU  kinds,  and  is,  of 
com'se,  present  in  the  grass  and  herbage 
from  which  the  cow  derives  the  vitamins 
which  she  gives  us  in  milk  and  other  dairy 
products. 

"All  of  these  facts  were  unknown  forty 
years  ago  when  Captain  Dollar  Avas  boss 
of  •  a  lumber-camp,  and  are  not  very 
generally  known  noAV,  altho  eA^erybod.A 
ought  to  be  familiar  M'ith  them.  How, 
then,  did  the  Captain  come  to  feed  his 
blind  Avorkmen  the  very  thing  which  aboA^e 
all  others  could  giA'e  quick  relief?  It  Avas 
simply  his  native  'horse  sense.'  At  that 
time  it  was  supposed  the  trouble  Avas  due 
to  a  monotonous  diet.  We  have  learned 
better  now.  It  was  not  monotony,  but  the 
absence  of  fat-soluble  vitamins.  The  diet 
might  have  been  changed  in  forty  ways 
without  the  slightest  benefit,  provided  the 
fat-soluble  Aatamins  had  not  been  supplied. 
A  horse  or  a  pig,  left  to  itself,  woidd  have 
had   better   sense   than    to   adopt    such    a 


RECAl.L  that  fj;(>l(lcn  day  when  you 
first  read  "1  jiukkherry  !■  Jnn"  .? 
How  your  mother  said,  "For  goodness 
sake,  stop  laujihinp;  aloud  over  that 
hook.  You  .sound  so  silly."  But  you 
couldn't  stop  laughing. 

Today  Avhen  you  read  "Huckleberry  Finn" 
you  will  not  laugh  so  iiuich.  You  will  chuckle 
often,  but  you  will  also  want  to  weep.  The 
deep  humanity  of  it— the  pathos,  thai  you 
iK'\ersavv,  as  a  boy,  will  api)eal  to  you  now. 
You  \verc  too  busy  laughing  to  notice  the 
limpid  purity  of  the  master's  style. 

MARK  TWAIN 

25  VOLUMES:  Novels— Boys'  Stories 
Humor — Essays — Travel— History 

■  When  Mark  Twain  first  Avrotc  "Huckle- 
berry Finn"  this  land  was  sAvept  with  a  gale 
of  laughter.  When  he  wrote  "Innocents 
Abroad"  even  Europe  laughed  at  itself. 

But  one  day  there  appeared  a  new  book 
from  his  peil,  so  spiritual,  so  true,  so  lofty, 
that  those  who  did  not  know  hiui  Avell  were 
amazed.  "Joan  of  Arc"  was  the  Avork  of  a 
poet — a  historian — a  seer.  Mark  Twain  was 
all  of  these.  His  was  not  the  light  laughter 
of  a  moment's  fun,  but  the  whimsical  humor 
that  made  the  tragedy  of  human  life  more 
bearable. 

Low  Price  Sale  Must  Stop 

Mark  Twain  wanted  even,'  one  in 
America  to  own  a  set  of  his  books. 
So  one  of  the  last  things  he  asked 
was  that  we  make  a  set  at  so  low  a 
price  that  every  one  might  own  it. 
Pie  said:  "Don't  make  fine  editions. 
Don't  make  editions  to  se'l  lor  $200 
and  !530()  and  $1,000.  Make  good 
books,  books  good  to  look  at  and 
easy  to  read,  and  make  their  price 
low."  So  we  have  made  this  set. 
And  up  to  now  we  have  been  able  to 
sell  it  at  this  low  jirioe.  Rising  costs 
make  it  impossible  to  continue  the 
sal<'  of  Alark  Twain  at  a  low  price. 
New  editions  will  co,«t  very  much 
more  than  this  .'Author's  National 
Edition.  But  now  the  price  must 
go  up.  You  must  act  at  once.  You 
nuist  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  now. 
If  you  want  a  set  at  a  popular  price. 
do  not  delay.  This  edition  will  soon 
be  withdrawn,  and  then  iou  will 
pay  considerably  more  for  your 
Mark  Twain. 

The  last  of  the  edition  is  in  sight. 
There  will  never  again  be  a  set  of 
Mark  Twain  at  the  present  price. 
Now  is  your  opportunity  to  save 
money.  Now  is  the  time  to  send 
the  coupon  to  get  your  Mark  Twain. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Established  181? 


""'"'"'"'"         ~  Lit.  Dig.  4-~  a] 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
75  Franklin  Square  New  York 

Senti  ine,  I'lI  clirr^es  prepaid,  a  set  of  Ma  k  Twain's 
wcrlcs  in  twcnty-tivf  volumes,  illiistrateit.  t>oiinil  in  liand- 
Foine  green  i  lotli, -tainn'ci  in  «oIf1,  with  trimmed  edges. 
If  net  satisfactory,  I  will  return  tliein  at  yoni  expense. 
Otherwise'  I  will  send  yon  $2  00  within  tivo  days  and 
S2. 00  a  month  for  15  months.  Kor  cash  deduct  8',  front 
remittance. 


Name  . . . 
Address . 
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I   Occupation  . 
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For  our  beautiful  red  half  leather  edition,  change  above  terms  to 

$l.r.n  within  5  days  ami  S4.00  u  mo.  for  12  mos. 
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The  New  Industry 
Motor-Truck  Express 

''Ship  by  Truck"  h  a  Live  Issue  for  Every  Shipper 

By  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  President  Firestone  Tire  8b  Rubber  Co. 


There  are  today  in  active  operation 
several  thousand  truck-transpor- 
tation companies.  From  every  large 
distributing  center,  and  many  small 
ones,  these  arteries  of  express  truck- 
ing reach  out,  relieving — even  revo- 
lutionizing-^—  the  older  methods  of 
moving  freight. 

Already  the  tendency  is  toward 
organizations  of  financial  stability 
and  high  efficiency  of  operation. 

When  you  entrust  a  shipment  to  one 
of  these  forwarders  by  truck,  you  have 
ample  assurance  of  punctual  delivery. 

These  companies  are  dispatching 
their  trucks  on  regular  schedules  over 
carefully  planned  routes.  In  addi- 
tion to  prompt  shipment  they  afford 
you  extra  precautions  and  special 
care  in  the  handling  of  your  goods. 

The  transport  company's  truck  backs 
up  to  your  shipping  platform.  Your 
consignment  is  loaded  and  receipt 
given.  The  truck  rolls  out ;  is  shortly 
moving  on  its  sure,  rapid,  uninter- 
rupted course  to  its  destination. 

Upon  its  arrival,  the  truck  goes 
directly  to  the  receiving  platform  of 
the  consignee. 

Your  goods  are  handled  only  two  or 
three  times.  Breakage  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum. 

By  way  of  contrast,  ask  your  traffic 
man  to  outline  to  you  the  course  of 


an  ordinary  freight  shipment  from 
your  plant  to  a  customer. 

Learn  from  him  the  delays  and  re- 
handling  of  such  a  shipment.  Look 
into  the  complications  of  transfer  and 
re-distribution  in  belt  road  collections, 
freight  houses,  junction  points.  The 
ordinary  freight  shipment  undergoes 
from  six  to  eight  handlings,  with 
consequent  delay  and  damage  and 
labor  expense. 

You  probably  know  these  conditions. 
Correct  them.  The  remedy  is  at  hand. 

"Ship  by  Truck." 

Get  in  touch  with  your  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  Return  Loads 
Bureau.  Obtain  at  once  the  complete 
schedules  of  the  truck-transportation 
companies  serving  your  city.  You'll 
discover  that  short  and  medium  dis- 
tance freight  transportation  is  being 
revolutionized  through  the  idea 
"Ship  by  Truck." 

You'll  see  how  the  railroads  are  being 
freed  from  the  complications  of  short- 
haul  freight  and  less  than  carload-lot 
shipments.  You'll  see  that  rail  chan- 
nels are  being  cleared  for  their  heavy 
responsibility  of  through  freights.' 

"Ship  by  Truck." 

Every  box  and  case  loaded  on  a  truck 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  better  service 
for  you  and  for  your  customer,  but  a 
contribution  to  our  national  welfare. 

"Ship  by  Truck." 
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The  fact  is  - 

Over  half  the  truckTonnaqe 
of  America  is  carried  otL 
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hill    of    fare.     But    we    are    away    behind 
horses,  pigs,  and  monkeys  in  dietetics. 

"Another  interestinjr  incident  illustrat- 
ing 'horse  sense'  in  a  human  was  related 
to  the  writer  by  a  wealthy  Westerner,  a 
man  eif^hty  years  of  age,  who  in  his  youth 
had  been  a  pioneer  among  the  gold-seekers 
of  the  Pacific  coast  and  was  at  one  time 
uncxiX'ctedly  shut  in  the  mountains  by  a 
sudden  snowfall,  with  no  hope  of  deli^er- 
ance  for  three  months.  The  only  food, 
after  a  few  days,  was  corn-meal.  In  a 
few  weeks,  scurvy  l)egan  to  appear,  and 
most  of  the  company  died  of  it.  The 
narrator  escaped  by  eating  grass,  which 
he  obtained  by  tunneling  under  fourteen 
feet  of  snow,  a  suggestion  which  he  ob- 
tained from  the  mules,  who  saved  their  lives 
in  this  way.  "  Horse  sense'  led  the  observing 
youth  to  follow  the  exam])le  of  the  mules. 
The  vitamins  of  the  handful  of  gi-ass  which 
he  gathered  and  ate  daily  sa^■ed  his  life. 

"The  stable-fed  horse  shows  his  intuitive 
sense  when  he  is  turned  loose,  and  instanth' 
turns  to  cropping  the  gi-een  grass  at  his 
feet,  which  he  knows  he  needs,  altho  he  is 
not  acquainted  with  vitamins. 

"Stefansson  tells  of  the  value  of  the 
seal's  liver  to  the  Eskimo  and  the  e.\- 
plorer,  the  raw,  frozen  liver  l)eing  found  a 
specific  for  scurvy.  This  agiees  with  the 
recent  findings  of  science,  which  reveal 
the  fact  that  in  animals  the  liver  and 
kidnej's  are  well  stocked  with  vitamins, 
whereas  the  muscles  and  other  tissues  of 
the  animal  contain  but  little  of  this  subtle 
element,  which  seems  to  have  its  origin 
exclusively  in  plants. 

"  In  this  observation  of  Stefansson's  may 
be  found  an  explanation  of  the  popular 
faith  in  eod-Iiver  oil,  which  differs  from 
most  animal  fats  in  its  store  of  vitamins 
derived  from  the  liver  of  the  cod.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  milk 
and  ci'eam  and  other  dairy  pi'oducts  are 
not  only  equally  rich  in  vitamins,  but  much 
more  easily  accessible,  as  well  as  vastly 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

"The  same  'horse  sense'  or  instinctive 
guidance  leads  the  Laplander  during  the 
long  winter,  when  vegetable  foods  are  in- 
accessible, to  remove  from  the  stomach 
of  the  reindeer  the  half-digested  moss 
which  it  always  contains,  and  to  convey 
the  strange  morsel  to  his  own  stomach, 
which  he  does  with  great  gusto,  esteeming 
it  a  rare  delicacy. 

"Mr.  George  Kennan,  the  noted  traveler, 
who  spent  a  winter  among  the  Lapps  and 
Kskimos,  told  the  writer  that  half-digested 
reindeer  moss  is  really  not  so  bad  as  one 
might  expect,  as  he  proved  by  tasting  it 
made  into  a  sort  of  soup.  He  got  the 
impression  that  it  was  used  to  relieve 
constipation. 

"Many  millions  of  men  and  w^omen, 
ri<-h  as  well  as  poor,  in  Russia  and  eastern 
riermany  and  Galicia,  are  prompted  by 
this  same  'horse  sense'  to  seek  iii  sauer- 
kraut a  gencn'ous  supply  of  vitamins,  for 
the  lack  of  which  they  would  otherwise 
suffer  during  the  long  cold  winters  when 
green  stuffs  are  seance  or  wholly  inacc<>ssible. 
At  a  dinner-party  gi\'en  in  Petrograd  some 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  Russia,  at  which  the  writer  was  present, 
sauerkraut  soup  was  a  i)rominent  feature 
of  the  menu. 

"So  we  still  have  a  trace  of  'horse  sense' 
left  in  our  degenerated  human  natun\  but 
we  don't  use  it  as  much  as  we  should, 
(.live  your  'horse  sense'  a  chance." 


Explaining  a  Phenomenon. — "  This  re- 
port that  Germans  are  hissing  soldiers  is 
something  astonishing." 

"  It  is,"  rephed  Miss  Cayenne.  "  Evi- 
dently the  goose-step  has  gone  to  their 
heads." — Washington  Star. 


Read  This  to  Him.— Mrs.  A. — "  Does 
your  husband  consider  you  a  necessity  or  a 
lu.xurj'?" 

INIrs.  B. — "  It  depends,  my  dear,  on 
whether  I  am  cooking  his  dinner  or  asking 
for  a  new  dres?." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Spring  Romance. — "  Dearest,  I  or- 
dered to  be  sent  home  to-day  a  most 
beautiful  hat  for  only  ten  guineas.  It's 
a  ])erfecl  love  !" 

"  JNIy  darling,  your  love  Avill  be  re- 
turned."— London  Saturday  Journal. 


Floating    Stock. — Smithsox — "  Do    you 

know  that  Xoah  was  the  greatest  financier 

that  ever  lived?" 

DiBBS — "  How  do  you  make  that  out?" 
Smithsox — "  Well,  he  was  able  to  float 

a  company  when  the  whole  world  was  in 

liquidation." — London  Tit-Bits. 


Try,  Try  Again. — "  Has  your  wife  a 
sense  of  humor?  " 

"  I  don't  tliink  so,"  replied  Mr.  Pj-nhed. 
"  I  have  told  her  the  same  joke  over  and 
over  and  I  don't  believe  she  has  laughed  at 
it  more  than  tyncQ  in  her  whole  life." — ■ 
WasJiington  Star. 


Giving  Her  a  Tip.—"  Bridget,  I  don't 
want  you  to  have  so  much  company. 
Whj%  you  have  more  callers  in  a  day  than 
I  have  in  a  week." 

"  Well,  mum,  perhaps  if  j^ou'd  try  to 
be  a  little  more  agreeable,  you'd  have 
as  many  friends  as  I  have." — Boston 
Transcript. 


The  Lesser  Evil. — "  Why  didn't  you 
stop  when  I  signaled  you?"  inquired  the 
officer. 

"  WeU,"  replied  Mr.  Chuggins,  "  it 
had  taken  me  two  hours  to  get  this  old 
flivver  started,  and  it  seemed  a  shame  to 
stop  her  merely  to  avoid  a  little  thing  like 
being  arrested." — -Washington  Star. 


The  Important  Point. — Dissatisfied 
Householder — "  Do  you  mean  to  say 
tha^  this  meter  measures  the  amount  of  gas 
we  burn?"  ' 

Gas  Collector — "  I  will  enter  into  no 
controversy,  sir;  but  I  may  say  that  the 
meter  measures  the  amount  of  gas  you 
will  have  to  pay  for." — London  Tit-Bits. 


Black  and  Green.-^An  old  colored  man 
was  burning  dead  grass  when  a  "  wise  guy  " 
stopt  and  said:  "  You're  foolish  to  do 
that,  Uncle  Eb;  it  w^ill  make  the  meadow 
as  black  as  you  are." 

"  Don't  worry  'bout  dat .  sah,"  responded 
Uncle  Eb.  "  Dat  grass  will  grow  out  an' 
be  as  green  as  you  is." — B6ston  Transcript. 


An  Instrument  of  Precision. — Dinns — 
"  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  really  some- 
thing which  can  invariably  tell  when  a  man 
is  lying?" 

HiGcs— "  I  know  it." 

Dibus — "  Ah  !  Perhaps  you  have  seen 
one  of  the  instruments?" 

HicGs — "Seen  one?  I  married  one!" 
—London  Tit-Bits. 


Like  the  Preacher. — "  You  .say  your 
laundry  woman  reminds  you  of  a  good 
preacher?  " 

"  Yes;  she's  always  bringing  things 
home  to  me  that  I  never  saw  before." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


He  Would  Prefer  It  Stayed.— Suitor— 
"  Sir,  I  ask  for  vour  daughter  Imogen's 
hand." 

Her  Father — "  Certainly,  my  boj^, 
certainly— take  the  one  that's  always  in 
my  pocket !" — The  Passing  Show. 


Breaking  the  Noose. — The  Warder — 
"  You're  in  luck,  Scrippen !  There's  a 
reprieve  for  you  come  along  from  the 
Home  Office."" 

The  Coxvicted  Oxe  (rising  to  the  oc- 
casion)— "  Ha  !  No  noose  is  good  noose  !" 
— London  Mail. 


A  Mere  Detail.— Ma— "  No,  Gladys 
will  not  become  engaged  until  she  is 
twenty." 

P.-i. — "  But.  my  dear  w-oman,  she  may 
not  get  the  chance  when  she  is  twenty." 

M.\ — "  Well,  then,  she  will  re^main 
twentv  until  she  does." — London  Moil. 


A  Brilliant  Thought 

A  thrifty  old  lady  of  Hull, 

Whose  intellect  seemed  rather  dull. 

When  reading  at  night, 

To  economize  light. 
Put  luminous  paint  on  her  skull. 

— Punch. 


Logical  Wish. — On  the  outskirts  of 
Philadelphia  is  an  admirable  stock  farm. 
One  day  last  summer  some  poor  children 
were  permitted  to  go  over  this  farm,  and 
when  their  inspection  was  done,  to  each  of 
them  was  given  a  glass  of  milk,  yhe.milk 
was  excellent. 

"  W^ell,  boys,  how  do  you  Hke  it?"  the 
farmer  said,  when  they  had  drained  their 
glasses. 

"  Fine,"  said  one  httle  fellow\  Then 
after  a  pause,  he  added,  "  I  wisht  our  milk- 
man kept  a  cow\" — Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


Shipping  Over. 

I  was  just  a  man-o'-war's  man 
With  a  billet  for  my  "  hay," 

And  I  grabbed  a  rag  and  bucket 
Every  day  at  reveille. 

I  haven't  got  no  evenin'  clothes 
Besides  this  well-brushed  lilue; 

I  havf^n't  got  a  Packard  car 
To  please  a  girl  like  you. 

I'm  pretty  tired  of  sailin' 

Since  I've  seen  the  lights  up  north. 
And  hung  around  for  weary  weeks 

With  "  Limies  "*  in  the  Forth. 

I've  had  leave  in  London. 

Seen  a  bit  of  Cuba,  too; 
But  I'm  pretty  glad  I'm  coniin'  home. 

To  civil  life  and  you. 

I  was  just  a  man-o'-war's  man. 

And  I'm  glad  my  cruise  is  through;    : 
But  if  you'll  l)e  a  skipper, 

I'll  ship  over  as  the  crew. 

— The  Arkligfd  (published  every  Saturday 
on  board  the  United  States  ship 
Arkansas.) 

♦English  sailors,  so  called  from  thoir  ration  of 
lime-juice,  to  prevent  scursy. 


What  BOSTON 

thinks  of  Republic  Trucks 


Rough  cobble  stone  pavements  in  many  sections  of  Boston,  sternly  test 
the  stamina  of  a  motor  truck. 

Republic  Trucks  have  shown  such  strikingly  dependable  performance  under  these 
trying  conditions  that  Boston  busiriess  men  have  been  quick  to  sense  their  supe- 
riority. In  the  last  year  more  Republic  Trucks  have  been  sold  in  Boston  than  any 
other  make.     The  reason  is  shown  in  such  testimony  as  the  following: 
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Blodgett  Ordway  &  Webber,  largest  wholesale 
dry  goods  jobbers  in  all  New  England,  use  four 
3 '2  ton  Republics.  They  say:  "Since  we  installed 
Republic  Trucks,  our  cost  for  trucking  has  been 
reduced  more  than  half." 

Peter  Gray  &  Sons,  auto  parts  manufacturers, 
say:  "We  have  used  our  Republic  Truck  until  the 
heavy  floor  of  the  body  is  worn  out  from  hard  usage 
but  the  truck  has  never  yet  been  in  a  repair  shop." 

David  Shehan,  a  hauling  contractor  operating 
15  trucks,  bought  a  3,'^  ton  Republic  some  time 
ago.  Based  on  comparative  performance  he  re- 
cently purchased  two  more  of  the  same  capacity 
and  now  says:  "I  intend  to  standardize  my  entire 
fleet  on  Republics  of  this  model." 


Lawrence  Duck  Company  say:  "Our  Republic 
Trucks  have  been  a  profitable  investment.  When 
we  purchase  additional  trucks,  they  will  certainly 
be  Republics." 

There  is  no  better  way  to  judge  a  truck  than 
on  such  facts  of  actual  performance.  In  Boston, 
as  in  other  cities,  where  hauling  conditions  are 
notably  severe,  you  will  find  the  number  of  Republic 
Trucks  increasing  at  a  significant  rate  and  users 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  Republic  efficiency. 

More  than  1400  Republic  Service  Stations  back 
up  Republic  quality  with  honest,  intelligent  service. 

REPUBLIC  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  INC. 

Alma,  Michigan 


The  '^Yellow  Chassis''  Trucks — that  serve  so  well 


Republic  Dispatch,  with  Express  Body  and  Canopy  Top $1095 

Republic  Special,  with  Express  or  Stake  Body 1295 

Model  1();^1  Ton .  with  Express  or  Stake  Body 1535 

Model  11;  l}.-j,  Ton.  Chassis 1885 

Model  19;  Z—Zy^  Toji,  Chassis 2395 

Model  20;  i}4  Ton,  Chassis 31i50 

All  prices  f.  o.  h.'Alma,  Michigan 


sniHi':  iinsTos   f.'.s'AK")  ok 

RiCI'VHI.IC  rill'CK/i 


Webber  &  Co. 

CBlifnrniri  Wini>  <;». 

Arax  (;r<)'■<•l■^■  Co. 

H.  J.  HuHkcr  Shoo  Co. 

Convintir  RlltihcT  (!o. 

H.  &  J.  Shoe  Co. 

I.ibhy  lev  Cream  Co. 

Mitiiiti'  Tnpiocn  Co. 

I'lnnl  Hio8.  Sr.  Co, 

KiKtcrft  Co. 

John  Donnelly  &Sonit 

Diirant  Co. 

DorchcKler  Kiimituri-  Co. 

M.  A.  Wiiod  l\>. 

H.  CuHKninn  &  Co. 

l;iternntioniil  'I'ranBfer  (^o. 

Doitton  &  fjUKrcnoo  bixputvli 

Kriond  Ur<itliei"» 

Whitnry  Coal  &  Grain  Co. 

A.  G.  Walton  .Shoe  Co. 

Peter  Gra.v  &  ,Somk,  Inc. 

W.  H.  Norrih  &  Son 

BloclRett,  Ordway  &  Webber 

Torrey,  Hrlnlil  &  Cnpen 

Western  K,lr  .-trie  Co. 

N.  Y.  Stall-  DrcdKino:  to. 

Dean-<,'liase  (^o. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

General  lOUctrie  Co. 

Seamiins  &  Cobb  Co. 

Columbia  (/'ounter  (,'o. 

Chelsea  Koinidry  Co. 

Chelsea  Ban  &  Burlap  Co. 

Artliur  C.  Harvey  Co. 

Motor  Sptoialtics  Co. 

D,  Whitinif  &  Souk 

Bond  &  Hon.l  Box  Co. 

Wm.  M.  McDonald  Co. 

'Ihc-  Bfetlon  Wood  Hbtel  Co. 

Lawrenee  Duck  Co. 

David  Shehan 
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Satisfaction 

the  Real  Test  of  Service 

WHEN  the  interests  of  the 
builder  and  the  owner  are 
mutual,  as  under  our  form  of 
contract,  minute  specifications 
and  rigid  inspection  become 
unnecessary ;  for  where  implicit 
confidence  exists,  complete 
satisfaction  is  assured.  Proof 
of  this  is  found  in  Aberthaw 
Construction  Service,  long  and 
repeatedly  tested  by  many 
clients  and  never  failing  to  meet 
every  expectation  in  full. 

How  Aberthaw  Built  for  Ashcroft 

is  the  brief  narrative  of  a  case  in  point. 
Write  for  it. 

ABERTHAW 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


BOSTON. 


CbL't'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS 
MFG.CO,.JIARTFORD,  CONN- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

^larc'li  IS. — Fortifications  on  the  island  of 
Helgoland  must  be  razed,  according  to 
a  decision  reached  by  the  Supreme 
AUied  War  Council,  reports  Paris. 

Announcement  is  made  at  the  close  of 
tlie  conference  between  President  Wil- 
son, I'remier  Lloyd  George,  and  Vremier 
C'lemenceau  that  no  final  decisions 
have  been  taken,  but  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  plan  which  con- 
templates the  completion  of  the  peace 
treaty  within  the  next  two  weeks,  in- 
cluding the  League  of  Nations. 

If  President  Wilson  does  not  negotiate  a 
peace  treaty  satisfactory  to  the  Senate, 
says  Senator  Lenroot  in  an  address  in 
Washington,  Congress  may  pass  a  joint 
resolution  summarily  ending  the  war 
with  Germany  without  a  treaty,  leading 
American  participation  in  the  League 
of  Nations  to  future  determination. 

In  reph'  to  a  request  by  the  Committee 
on  the  League  of  Nations  that  neutrals 
send  in  suggestions,  representatives  of 
the  International  Conference  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Societies,  in  session 
at  Bern  from  March  6  to  12,  have  out- 
lined twenty-six  amendments  to  the 
League  plan. 

]\ larch  19. — The  firm  position  taken  by  the 
Italian  delegates  has  broug-ht  President 
Wilson,  Premier  ClemSiceau,  and 
Premier  Lloyd  George  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Italian  demand,  that  the 
treaty  with  Austria-Hungary  be  drafted 
at  the  same  time  that  the  treaty  with 
Germany  is  drawn  up,  reports  Paris. 

The  American  delegation,  according  to 
several  American  newspaper  corre- 
spondents at  Paris,  is  jn-epared  to  accept 
a  sufficient^ number  of  amendments  to 
the  League'of  Nations  covenant  to  as- 
sure its  acceptance  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  in  the  United  States 
Senate, 

Senator  Lodge  and  President  Lowell,  of 
Harvard  Universitv",  debate  the  ques- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations  in  Boston. 
Both  hold  that  altho  the  present  plan 
needs  changes,  a  league  is  necessary. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  political  and 
diplomatic  circles  in  Paris,  according 
to  the  London  Dailij  Mirror,  in  favor  of 
inviting  the  former  British  Premier, 
Herbert  A.  Asquith,  to  become  the 
first  president  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

March  20. — President  Wilson,  Premier 
Clemenceau,  and  Premier  Lloyd  George 
are  holding  a  series  of  meetings  for  the 
adjustment  of  such  questions  as  rep- 
arations for  war-losses,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  the  new  Franco-German  frontier, 
reports  Paris. 

.\  Japanese  amendment  to  the  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  providing 
that  the  contracting  i)arties  shall 
give  "equal  and  just  treatment"  to  all 
aliens  w-ithin  their  borders  who  are 
nationals  of  the  states  members  of 
the  League,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  says  a  report  from 
Paris. 

March  21.— The  Italian  delegation  to  the 
Peace  Conference  uiumimously  de- 
cides to  wdthdraw^  unless  Fiume  is 
assigned  to  Italy  contemporaneously 
with  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

The  German  Government,  says  a  report 
from  Berlin,  is  disinclined  to  send  a 
s|)(M'ial  mission  (o  Paris  for  a  meeting 
with  the  .Mlied  Peac(>  Conference,  if 
the  reports  are  correct  that  the  Kniente 
Powers  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of 
the  draft  of  the  peace  treaty.  A  mes- 
senger to  Versailles  to  bring  the  draft 
of  the  peace  treaty  to  Weimar  wouhl  1  e 
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A  Popular    Reo    Model    g 
—  3 -Passenger  Roadster 

A  definite  percentage  of  the  Reo 
output  each  season  is  of  this  popu- 
lar type. 

A  most  versatile  and  useful  Motor 
car. 

So  simple  in  control,  driving  be- 
comes almost  automatic. 

Dependable  as  only  a  Reo-made 
car  can  be.  In  operation  and  up- 
keep, most  economical. 

Professional  and  business  men — 
physicians,  lawyers,  architects,  con- 
tractors, collectors,  salesmen— men 
engaged  in  every  phase  of  modern 
professional  and  industrial  activity, 
and  whose  time  is  valuable— find 
this  Reo  Roadster  ideally  suited  to 
their  needs. 

So  the  demand  for  this  model  also, 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  possible 
factory  output  this  year  as  in  all 
previous  years. 

Tardy  buyers  are  certain  to  be 
disappointed — order  now  or  you 
may  have  to  accept  your  second 
choice  in  lieu  of  a  Reo. 


All  You  Can  Ask  in  a  Motor  Car 

In  external  appearance — beauty  of  design  and  grace 
of  contour — this  5-passenger  Reo  touring  car  fills 
the  eye  of  the  connoisseur. 

In  details  of  finish  and  appointments — quality  of 
materials  and  painstaking  workmanship — in  accord 
with  the  best  traditions  of  this  house. 

In  mechanical  excellence — representative  of  the 
soundest  engineering  principles  and  the  ripest 
experience.  '    . 

Reo  quality — Reo  reliability — Reo  value — is  the 
direct  result  of  that  combination. 

Sturdiness  combined  with  beauty — luxuriousness 
allied  with  Low  Upkeep. 

Is  it  any  wonder  we  never  have — from  the  very 
inception  of  this  concern — been  able  to  make  enough 
automobiles  to  supply  all  who  wanted  Reos? 

This  season  is  no  exception  save  that,  if  anything, 
the  proportion  of  demand  to  supply  is  greater 
than  ever. 

So  the  only  way  to  be  at  all  sure  of  obtaining  a  Reo 
for  spring  delivery,  is  to  see  your  Reo  distributor 
and  place  your  order  at  once. 

Today — won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan 


'^FW 
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Outdoor  Comfort 


[ 


When  you  can  sleep  out-of-doors  per- 
fcictl}'  warm  and  comfortable,  there  is 
no  need  of  denying  yourself  the  health 
and  vitality  which  conies  from  sleep- 
ing? in  pure,  crisp,  fresh  air. 

Kenwood  Sleeping  Bags  are  de- 
signed with  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  user  as  first  consideration.  They 
are  made  from  pure,  long-fibred  wool, 
with    a   soft    nap   on    both    sides.     A 


special  flap  gives  double  protection  to 
the  chest  and  shoulders  when  it  closes 
the  gap,  and  does  away  with  the  an- 
noyance of  lacing,  snaps  and  buckles. 
Leadhi^  Sport in{:-Goods  dealers  and  lU- 
partments  tores  iscU  Kenwood  Outdoor  Com- 
fort rro<liK-ts  — sleeping  bags,  .sitting-oiu 
bags,  automobile  robes  and  steamer  nigs, 
etc.— distinctly  dift'erent  in  design  from  all 
other  articles  intended  for  the  same  use. 
If  you  c.iiuiot  get  Kenvood  Products  at 
your  dealer  we  will  supply  you  by  mail. 


Our  Booklet— "OVTDOOR  COMFORT'— Free 

This  interestinir  little  book  about  outdoorsleepinshas  beencircfully  pre- 
,  pared  for  the  discriminating.  It  illustrates,  in  colors,  the  Ufts  for  Ken- 
wood   Outdoor    Comforts:    shows  the    various    Kenwood  Products  and 
deseribeg    and  prices  thera.     It  will  be  sent  without  charge  on  request. 

Dept.  L     KENWOOD  MILLS,  Albany,  New  York 

Canadian  Address:  Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Ontario,  Canada 


KenwooD  m  Product 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


On  Sale 
Everywhe  re 


SINCE  1881 

Pajamas  and  Nightshirts 

"TheNlGHTwear  of  a  Nation!" 


Exceeds  Expectatioivs 


at  11.886  dealers 


E.ROSENTELD  &  CO.  Balto  and  NswYoik 


CD  17^   A  1^    Speakand  write  correctly  by  u.sing 


words  that  exactly  express  your 
All  these  AMJ)  "A  Desk-Book  of 


nieanuig 

wordsfuUy  explained  in  •'^A^l'  Error: 
By    Frank    H.    \^izeteily. 
Price.  Si.oo;  by  mail,  J1.08. 


in    English." 

WRITE 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


MM    Herbert    . 

uueyton 


London 

SnvokingMixture 


Sample  upon  request 
Talk  Tobacco  Co.  1790  Broadway,  NewYork, 


Four  Plan  Books  —  100  Designs 
Bungalows  —  Cottages  —  Artistic  Homes 
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more    suitalile,  aeeordiug  to  the  gov- 
ernmental view. 

In  order  to  put  the  League  of  Nations 
before  the  people,  fifty  Democratic 
members  of  the  State  legislature  of 
Missouri  announce  that  the>-  will  resign 
and  run  for  reelection  i)rovided  Senator 
Heed,  of  Missouri,  who  opposes  the 
League,  will  follow  their  example. 

"The  first  result  to  be  obtained  is  peace, 
and  the  quickest  peace  possible,"  saj-s 
a  statement  by  David  Lloyd  George, 
the  British  Premier,  in  The  Excelsior. 

March  22. — The  Petit  Journal,  of  Paris, 
formerly  edited  by  Stephen  Pichon,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  warns  against  fore- 
casts of  ,the  early  conclusion  of  the 
peace  preliminaries,  Avhile  the  Figaro 
follows  Colonel  House's  statement  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  the  signing 
of  peace  within  three  weeks  with  the 
remark,  "What  a  beautiful  di-eam!" 

Allied  troops,  following  the  decision  of  the 
Paris  Conference  to  occupy  Hungary, 
are  noAv  stationed  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  Budapest  and  surrounding 
disti-icts,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
BolsheAaki  and  restoring  order,  accord- 
ing to  a  dispatch  from  Vienna,  which 
reached  London  by  way  of  Copenhagen. 

March  23. — A  proletariat  dictatorship  is 
declared  in  Hungary  in  answer  to  the 
Allies'  occupation  of  the  country. 
According  to  a  proclamation  issued  at 
Budapest,  the  Workers',  Peasants,' 
and  Soldier's  Councils,  which  have 
assumed  control,  decree  the  sociali- 
zation of  large  estates,  mines,  big  indus- 
tries, banks,  and  transport  lines, 
declare  complete  solidai-ity  with  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government,  and  offer 
to  contract  an  armed  alliance  with  the 
proletariat  of  Russia, 

Vienna  dispatches  reaching  London  say 
that  the  Budapest  Government  is 
about  to  sign  a  proclamation  acknowl- 
edging a  state  of  war  between  Hungary 
and  the  Entente. 

ISIarch  24. — Altho  the  alarming  news  from 
Hungary  prompts  the  Allied  premiers 
to  call  a  special  conference,  reports 
Paris,  the  official  statement  of  the 
Supreme  War  Council  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  Hungary. 

The  Russian  Bolshe\iki  are  reported  to 
be  patching  up  their  differences  with  the 
Ukrainians  in  order  to  get  freer  access 
to  Hungary.  According  to  a  Zurich 
dispatch  received  in  Paris,  a  Bolshevik 
army  of  70,000  men  has  crossed  the 
Dneister  River  into  Galicia.' 

The  Allied  W^ar  Council,  says  a  report 
from  Paris,  is  likely  to  send  additional 
forces  into  Hungary,  A  Czecho-Slovak 
arm}',  according  to  a  dispatch  from 
Vienna,  is  already  advancing  into  the 
country.  Simultaneously  comes  the 
report  that  President  Masarj-k  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  has  resigned. 

Peace  Conference  delays  and  refusal  to 
lift  the  blockade  are  blamed  in  London, 
says  a  report  from  tluit  city,  for  the 
BolsheHk  outbreak  in  Hungary. 

The  German  newspapers,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Berlin,  are  agreed  that  the  events 
in  Hungary  are  a  "terrible  warning" 
for  the  Entente. 

March  25. — Paris  newspapers  urge  upon 
the  Allied  W^ar  Council  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  to  crush  Bolshevism 
in  Hungary.  The  situation,  according 
to  the  I'aris  Journal,  is  as  serious  as 
that  which  confronted  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  wluui  it  heard  of  the  escape  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba. 

A  Russian  Bolshevik  army,  on  the  way 
to  invad(»  Hungary,  has  arrived  at 
Brody,  fifty  jniles  east  of  Lemberg, 
says  a  report  from  Bern. 
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S-s-s-h!  Give  heed  with  eye  and  ear, — and  look  sharp,  brother,  lest 
you  miss  it ! 

See, — that  signal  flashed  by  the  man  with  the  white  mustache  and  the 
cigar  in  his  teeth.    He's  giving  you  the  "O"  sign  of  Orlando! 

It's  the  signal  of  the  mystic  order  of  big  smokers, — the  exalted  sagamores 
of  the  witching  weed, — they  who  possess  a  great  secret  which  they  are  bound 
to  reveal  to  brother  smokers. 

Follow  him, —  and  he'll  lead  you  to  the  haunts  of  his  fellows-  the 
United  Cigar  Stores.  He'll  give  the  password — "Orlando" — and  vanish. 
That's  his  secret ! 


J 

ORLANDO. 

Presidentes 

2  for  25c  : 
Box  of  25.  >iM 
—50,  $6.00 


^2?re  Sign  of  a  Good  Cigar 


In  Orlando  we  have  the  secret  of 
an  uncommonly  good  cigar  at  popu- 
lar price  —  a  secret  that  will  reveal 
itself  to  you  the  first  few  puffs.  Some 
say  it's  the  mildness  of  Orlando  — 


others  say  it's  the  original  flavor. 
Quality  is  the  answer  of  many.  All 
are  right,  and  yet,  well,  try  an 
Orlando  today  and  learn  the  secret 
yourself.  • 


Orlando  comes  in   ten  sizes — 6c   to  15c.      This  enables   us   to  use  a  fine 
grade  of  tobacco  without  waste —  the  secretjof  high  quality  at  low  prices. 

Orlando  is  sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores — "Thank  you" 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1300  Stores  and  Agencies  in  Over  500  Cities.     General  Offices,  New  York 


iCIGARS 
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THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

March  18. — Five  Spartacide  speakers  are 
arrested  by  American  military  authori- 
ties in  (^oblenz,  says  a  report  from  that 
city,  while  addressing  workmen  em- 
ployed by  the  army  authorities  to  do 
street  work. 

The  Diet  at  Munich  was  reopened 
yesterday  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
strong  military  display,  according  to 
Munich  dispatches. 

March  19.— The  C'ity  Hall  of  Vienna  has 
been  put  up  as  security  for  food-sup- 
plies to  American  jobbers,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Washington,  the  Aus- 
trians  having  neither  money  nor  liquid 
assets  to  insure  payment  to  the 
Americans. 

Eight  German  steamers  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  line,  according  to  advices 
from  Bei'lin,  have  sailed  from  Ham- 
burg in  the  current  week  for  foodstuffs. 

The  German  Government,  says  a  delayed 
dispatch  from  Berlin,  dated  March  14, 
may  be  forced  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Russian  Reds  in  order  to  fight  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  Allies.  The 
Berlin  Vorwdrts,  which  carries  this 
information,  assails  the  Allies'  policy. 

March  20. — French  troops  have  occupied 
]Mannheim  and  Karlsruhe,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  on  account  of 
Spartacide  outbreaks  there,  according 
to  the  Vossische  Zeihnig  (Berlin). 
Rheinau,  five  miles  south  of  Mannheim, 
and  Whinhafen  have  also  been  occupied. 

March  21. — The  German  Government, 
says  a  delayed  dispatch  from  Berlin, 
dated  March  17,  continues  indirectly 
to  prepare  public  opinion  for  the  setting 

"  up  of  an  officially  organized  Bolshevism 
to  use  as  a  "peace  bluff"  against  the 
Allies. 

German  sailors,  reports  Berlin,  have  re- 
fused to  man  several  of  the  ships  which 
were  scheduled  for  delivery  to  the 
Entente  nations. 

American  military  authorities  have  re- 
quired the  Rhine  Government,  says  a 
report  from  Coblenz,  to  deposit  .$600,- 
000  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  as  a 
guaranty  of  payment  for  war-materials 
disposed  of  in  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  armistice. 

A  Budapest  dispatch  says  that  a  mob 
stormed  the  post-oftice  and  military 
building  and  destroyed  monuments  in 
connection  with  the  agitation  for  a 
Hungarian  Soviet  Republic.  Red  Rus- 
sian troops  are  reported  to  have  ar- 
rived at  Tarnopol.  Bolshevik' groups, 
says  Copenhagen,  have  clashed  with 
Allied  tnjops  which  in  the  past  few 
days  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
Hungary. 

American  military  authorities,  says  a  de- 
layed dispatch  from  (^oblenz,  dated 
March  19,  are  putting  the  "iron  heel" 
on  German  officials  in  the  occupied 
districts.  HerrJansen,  Burgomaster  of 
Coblenz,  and  HeiT  Jurgenson,  acting 
President  of  (''ol)len7„  have  been  ar- 
rested for  refusal  to  obey  a  requisition 
made  by  the  American  authorities. 
The  penalty  under  American  military 
law  for  this  offense  may  be  death. 

March  2.'i. — American  military  police  have 
arrested  a  number  of  ("oblcn/,  agita- 
tors, says  a .  report  from  that  city, 
charged  with  being  concerned  in  a 
Sparta(!ide  plot  to  kill  the  American 
sentries,  seize  the  police  stations,  and 
occupy  the  post-office  and  banks  on  the 
night  of  March  16. 

The  Nationalist  German  press,  reports 
Berlin,  are  jubilant  over  tlH>  determina- 
tion of  the  Governm<>nt  to  make  no 
concessions  beyond  President  Wilson's 
original  fourteen  points,  regardless  of 
what  the  consequences  may  be. 


Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of  The 
Xation  (New  York),  reporting  to  the 
American  Peace  Commissioners  and  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  Lloyd  George, 
says  that  the  drift  toward  Bolshevism 
is  rapid  in  Germany,  and  can  be  stayed 
only  by  prompt  food-relief  and  the 
lifting  of  the  blockade,  so  that  trade 
can  begin  again  and  the  idle  German 
factories  can  receive  raw  materials  as 
fast  as  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
pay  for  them. 

March  24. — Count  von  Brockdorff  -  Ran- 
tzau,  the  German  Foreign  Minister, 
has  sent  Karl  Kautsky,  one  of  the 
under-secretaries  in  the  Foreign  Minis- 
try, to  Moscow,  U)  l)ring  about  closer 
political  and  economic  relations  with 
the  Russian  Bolshevik  Government, 
saj^s  a  Zurich  dispatch  to  the  Paris 
Alatin. 

March  2.5. — German  Austria  seems  to  be 
affected  by  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in 
Hungary,  says  a  report  from  Paris.  A 
revolt  which  will  turn  the  existing 
Austrian  Government  into  a  Soriet 
dictatorship  is  pi-edicted  for  April. 

The  new  Hungarian  Government  at  its 
first  meeting  on  iSIarch  22,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Budapest,  decided  to  abolish 
all  titles  of  rank,  separate  the  church 
and  state,  take  over  all  businesses,  and 
form  revolutionary  courts. 

The  Hungarian  Soviet  Government  has 
issued  an  order  instructing  all  soldiers 
to  rejoin  their  units  without  delay, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Budapest. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA    AND    POLAND 

March  18. — Fighting  has  been  resumed 
against  the  Bolsheviki  along  the  entire 
Lithuanian  front,  according  to  an 
official  Lithuanian  statement,  which 
credits  the  Lithuanian  trooi)s  with  a 
victorious  advance  south  of  Vilna. 

March  19. — Official  reports  received  in 
London  state  that  a  critical  turn  of 
affairs  exists  in  Odessa,  the  chief 
Russian  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  Russian 
non-Bolshevik  forces  near  here  ha^'e 
been  defeated  by  Soviet  troops,  accord- 
ing to  a  Russian  wireless  dispatch  dated 
in  Moscow,  on  March  17.  A  London 
report  that  Odessa  is  being  evacuated 
by  Allied  forces  is  not  denied. 

Greek  troops  have  defeated  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  forces  at  Kherson,  north- 
east of  Odessa,  and  ad^'anced  about 
twelve  miles,  according  to  an  official 
announcement  made  by  Greek  head- 
quarters at  Salonika  on  March  17. 

The  Bolsheviki,  on  Saturday,  attacked 
the  town  of  Morjegorskaya,  130  miles 
south  of  Archangel,  but  were  repulsed, 
according  to  a  Russian  official  dispatch 
received  in  London. 

A  revolution  of  the  Mensheviki,  the 
moderate  element  of  the  Russian  Social 
Democratic  party,  against  the  Soviet 
Government,  has  broken  out  in  Petro- 
gi'ad,  according  to  a  German  Govern- 
ment wireless  dispatch  received  in 
London. 

March  20. — J.  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  who  is  in 
this  country  awaiting  the  acceptance  of 
his  credentials  as  the  Russian  Soviet's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
makes  a  plea  for  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  trade  relations  between  the 
LTnited  States  and  Russia,  it  is  re- 
ported in  New  York  Citv,  and  promises 
that  .1i;200,000.000  in  "  gold  will  be 
deposited  in  banks  the  moment  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government  is  recog- 
nized by  the  State  Department. 

Virtually  all  Ihe  Ukraine  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bolsheviki,  according  to 
advices  reaching  Loudon.  In  heavy 
fighting  at  Nikolaief,  northeast  of 
Odessa,  the  Bolsheviki  lost  heavil.y  but 
forced  the  French  garrison  to  withdraw 


to  Odessa  by  sea.  Further  east  the 
Bolsheviki  are  reported  to  ha^e  reached 
the  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  leading  to  the 
Crimea. 

The  (Jerman  delegation  at  Posen,  refusing 
to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Al- 
lied nations  as  a  basis  of  peace  between 
Germany  and  Poland,  has  left  Posen 
for  Berlin,  says  a  report  from  that  city. 

March  21. — The  Allied  military  command 
at  Odessa  has  issued  an  order  announc- 
ing that  the  French  troops  there  have 
been  ordered  to  return  to  France, 
according  to  a  Russian  wireless  dispatch 
received  in  London.  The  dispatch 
adds  that  the  newspapers  also  an- 
nounce the  departure  of  the  French 
Consul. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  begun  a  new 
offensive  in  the  territorj'^  between  the 
Vologda*  Railway  and  the  Onega  River. 
says  a  report  from  Archangel.  Small 
French  and  Russian  garrisons  hAve 
been  captured. 

Ukrainian  troops  besieging  Lemberg 
have  entered  that  city  after  five 
days  of  hard  fighting,  according  to 
official  information  issued  in  Warsaw. 
The  resistance  of  the  Polish  reenforce- 
ments  sent  to  the  beleaguered  city 
is  said  to  have  been  broken  by  the 
Ukrainians. 

FOREIGN 

March  18. — Labor -unions  of  western 
Canada,  meeting  in  conference  in  Cal- 
gary, have  voted  to  sever  affiliations 
Avith  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  follow  the  I.  W.  W.  plan 
of  organizing  by  industries  instead  of 
by  crafts,  says  a  report  from  Ottawa. 

Quoting  an  American  missionary  who 
has  just  returned  from  Korea,  a  dis- 
patch from  Peking  says  that  the  strug- 
gle for  independence  continues  through- 
out the  country  and  that  Japanese 
brutalities  have  included  the  arrest 
of  an  American  consul  and  the  beating 
of  American  Avomen. 

March  19. — The  establishment  of  wireless 
telephony  between  Ireland  and  Canada 
is  announced  by  the  Marconi  Company 
at  London. 

The  State  Department,  saj's  a  dispatch 
from  Washington,  has  cabled  for  an 
official  investigation  of  the  reported 
arrest  of  an  American  (^onsul  and  the 
beating  of  American  women  in  Korea. 

March  20. — Ten  thousand  Koreans  have 
been  killed  and  45,000  arrested  by 
Japanese  within  the  last  two  days  in  the 
demonstrations  for  Korean  indejien- 
dence,  according  to  a  cablegram  from 
Shanghai,  which  has  just  reached  Dr. 
Syngham  Rhee,  representative  of  the 
Korean  National  Assembly  to  the 
Peace  (Conference,  who  is  now  in 
Philadelphia,  says  a  dispatch  from 
that  city. 

The  peace  of  Korea  has  been  coniplelely 
restored,  according  to  a  special  tele- 
graTU  from  Tokyo  to  a^  Japanese  paper 
in  San  Francisco. 

Advices  received  in  Washington  to-day 
state  that  the  recent  disturbance  in  the- 
French  concession  of  Tientsin,  China, 
was  caused  by  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
American  soldiers  by  Japanese  troops. 

On  behalf  of  the  British  Government, 
Mr.  Bonai-  Law  has  accepted  a  report 
granting  the  striking  British  miners 
two-thirds  of  their  wage  den'ands  as 
well  as  a  reduction  of  their  hinirs  to 
seven  daily  almost  immediately,  with 
the  subsequent  further  reduction  to  six, 
says  a  dispatch  from  London.  Nation- 
alization of  the  mines  is  not  provided 
for,  and  the  men  are  not  likely  to  >  ield 
this  point,  according  to  the  dispatch. 

March  21  .^While  the  leaders  are  negotiat- 
ing concerning    a    threatened  strike  of 
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/^ILLESS  BEARINGS-doing  away  with 
^^  the  hard-to-reach,  unhandy  grease  cups 
— are .  only  one  evidence  of  the  many  features 
of  Spacke  Axles  which  give  greater  value  and 
service.  Every  Spacke  Axle  is  designed  by 
experts  to  save  weight — to  increase  power — 
to  give  longer  life  in  service  at  less  cost  for  up- 
keep; in  fact,  is  the  best  axle  for  your  car. 

And  back  of  Spacke  design  are  carefully  chosen 
materials  such  as  chrome  .  nickel  shafts  and 
selected  steels  and  workmanship  based  upon 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  manufacturing 
high  grade  motors  and  machine  parts — the  ex- 
perience of  building  200,000  axles— two  great 
plants  with  complete  equipment  and  facilities. 

A  Spacke  Axle  adds  enough  value  to  your  car 
to  pay  you  to  investigate  it.  Manufacturers 
who  wish  to  show  better  quality  at  a  reduced 
price  will  be  interested  in  the  proved-by-test 
Spacke  Axle. 


llie   iQig   Spacke  specification 
folder  is  yours  for  the   asking. 


THE  SPACKE  MACHINE  £,  TOpIy  CO. 

Makers  of  Spacke  Axles, Spache  Motors   <S  Automotive  Parts. 
lactories  £>  Office,s     -    -     -     -^     --   Indianapolis  •U^SrAr 
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How  Do  You 
Stage  Your  Office? 

V\/'HEN  Shakespeare  wanted  his  Stage  to 
represent  a  forest,  he  labeled  it  with  a 
sign:  "This  Is  A  Forest."  That  was  the  best 
he  could  do.  Consequently  his  players  had 
to  work,  much  harder  in  order  to  make  the 
forest  seem  real. 

Your  office  is  your  stage  whereon  you  act 
out  your  business  life.  On  that  stage  you 
want  to  express  your  success.  Shabby 
furnishings  will  not  do  it  any  better  than  a 
printed  sign.  Instead,  they  "will  throw  on  you 
the  work  of  impressing  customers  with  the 
fact  that  they  have  come  to  the  office  of  a 
successful  man. 

Such\\'ork  is  a  needless  burden.  Let  your 
office  do  it  for  you. 

Cutler  Desks  truly  express  success.  They 
back  you  up  every  minute  of  the  day. 
The  moment  a  customer  enters,  your  Cutler 
Desk,  by  its  very  appearance  of  stability, 
richness,  success,  will  tell  him  that  he  has 
come  to  the  office  of  a  successful  man. 

Cutler  Desks  are  made  with  all  the  best  features  of 
appearance  and  efEciency  plus  an  ideal.  They  make  the 
right  impression  on  customers  and  they  help  you  get  your 
work  done  quickly. 

Many  executives  choose  Cutler  equipment  in  South 
African  Striped  Mahogany.  Others  prefer  desks  of  selected 
White  Quartered  Oak. 

We  have  a  dealer  near  you.  If  you  will  ask  for  his 
name  and  address,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you 
together  with  a  Cutler  Catalog. 

CUTLER  DESK  COMPANY 
20-64  Churchill  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TRAOC 
MARH 


Desks 

They  Express.  Success 
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tho  Brilisli  eoal-iiiiners,  says  a  roiiort 
from  London,  \\w  men  hav(>  agivcHl  to 
eontinne  \\t)rl<  from  day  to  da\  until 
March  2().  A  s])irit  of  conipromiso,  it 
is  reported,  is  l)efj:inniiifj;  to  api)ear  on 
))otli  sid(>s. 

March  25. — Winston  Si)en('(>r  Cliurchill, 
British  Secretary  for  War,  announc^es 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  tlie 
FiSthonians  and  Litliuanians,  in  their 
war  against  the  CJ(>rnuins  and  IJol- 
.sheviki,  have  been  promised  British 
protection  and  recognition  and  fliat 
the  Ksthonians  havt^  been  partly  su])- 
plied  with  British  arms. 

The  whole  of  Egypt  is  declared  to  be  in  a 
virtual  state  of  insurrection.  The 
situation  is  so  dantjerons,  sa\s  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  speaking-  in  tlu^ 
House  of  Conunons,  that  British  sM- 
diers  on  the  point  of  demobilization 
must  return  and  save  their  comrades 
from  l)eing  killed. 

The  Spanish  Governm(>nt  lias  proclainu>d 
martial  law  throughout  Spain  in  order 
lo  deal  with  th«^  geiu>ral  strike  which 
has  been  })roclaimed  in  Barcelona,  says 
a  report  from  Madrid.  Forty  men,  it 
is  reported,  have  been  arrested  for 
refusing'  to  ol)ey  orders  to  return  to 
work  and  Spanish  troops  have  assumed 
control  of  the  situation. 


DOMESTIC 

IMarch  IS. — Shots  are  fired  from  tenement- 
houses  and  many  persons  stoned  and 
clubbed  during  an  attempt  of  the 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  police  to 
l)reak  up  a  parade  of  the  striking- 
textile  workers. 

March  20.— The  3G9th  Infantry,  a  New 
York  colored  regiment,  was  thrown  into 
action  by  the  commanders  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  with- 
out proper  training,  declares  Col. 
William  A.  Hayward,  commander  of 
the  regiment,  in  a  statement  given  out 
in  New  York  City. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  is  attacked  in  a 
letter  by  Senator  Chamberlain,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  on  the  ground  of  "blind- 
ness to  the  injustices  of  the  court- 
martial  system,"  and  a  generally 
reactionary  policy. 

March  21. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Glass,  in  a  statement  given  out  in 
Chicago,  states  that  the  coming  fifth 
VictorN'  Liberty  Loan  will  be  the  last 
popular  loan. 

The  State  Department  has  telegraphed 
the  California-Mexico  Land  Company, 
of  Los  Angeles,  that  the  consummation 
of  a  sale  of  800,000  acres  of  land  in 
Lower  California  to  the  Japanese 
Government  will  not  be  tolerated  by 
this  Government,  say  dispatches  from 
Washington. 

March  22. — Postmaster-General  Burleson 
summarily  relieves  Clarence  H.Mackay, 
president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  tt 
Cable  Company,  and  all  the  other  chief 
officers,  owners,  and  directors  of  the 
Company  from  all  duties  in  connection 
with  Government  operation  of  their 
system. 

Col.  Raymond  Robins,  formerly  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  Russia,  charges 
the  Allied  j)olicy  toward  Russia  with 
responsibility  for  the  signing  of  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  and  for  many  of 
the  present  internal  difficulties  of 
Russia. 

James  L.  Hughes,  representing  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  propo.ses 
a  conference  between  the  striking  New 
York  Harbor  boatmen  and  the  boat- 
owners,  in  order  to  settle  matters  in 
dispute.  The  boat-owners  refused  the 
offer,  according  to  statements  gi\'en 
out  in  New  York  City,  saying  that  so 


long  as  the  nu-n  insist  that  thc^  eight- 
hour  day  is  i)arl  of  their  demands, 
there  can  be  no  conference. 

March  23. ^-Jeremiah  O'Loury  is  freed 
through  tin*  disagrecnuMit  of  tlu*  New 
\'()rk  jury  before  which  lu^  was  on  trial 
on  charg<w  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
the  draft  and  interfere  with  the  Go\- 
eAiment's  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
jury,  it  is  rc^portini,  stood  eight  to  four 
for  his  acquittal. 

March  24. — Cheaper  food  in  the  near 
future  is  predicted  by  Chairman  P(>ek 
of  the  Dei)artment  of  Commerce  In- 
dustrial Board,  following  confer<Mices 
with  Food  Administration  otiicials  in 
New  York. 

Woolen-mills   in  the  vicinity  of  Passaic, 

N(*w  Jersey,  havt»  resumed  oijerations 
after  a  strike  of  more  than  two  months, 
says  a  report  from  that  city. 

Clarence  H.  Mackay,  who  was  removed 
from  the  *})residency  of  the  P(jslal 
Ti'legraph  &  Cable  Company  by  Post- 
uuister  Burleson,  issues  a  stattMiient 
charging  conspiracy  and  Governmental 
tvrannv,  which  he  i)romises  to  fight  "to 
the  last  ditch." 

March  25. — The  greatest  crowd  in  the 
history  of  New  York  City,  estimated  at 
2,000,000,  lines  Fifth  Avenue  to  welcome 
home  the  27th  Division,  formerly  a 
New  York  National  Guards  Division. 

The  body  of  Oscar  W^allace,  an  American 
citizen  who  was  recently  kidnaped  b>' 
Mexican  bandits,  has  been  found  near 
Progreso,  Coahuila,  according  to  ad- 
vices received  by  the  State  Department 
at  Washington. 


HIGH   PRICE   OF  JAP  "HELLOES"— 

No  matter  how  angry  a  Japanese  telephone 
subscriber  may  get  with  the  "hello"  girl 
at  Central  there  is  always  a  balm  for  his 
ruffled  temper  in  the  consoling  thought 
that  he  can  sell  out  the  "whole  darn  busi- 
ness "  at  a  handsome  profit  at  any  time.  So 
gi'eat  is  the  demand  for  installations  that 
when  a  subscriber  is  willing  to  give  up  his 
telephone  he  disposes  of  it  through  a  broker, 
for  there  is  a  regular  market,  the  quotations 
ranging  from  $250  to  $750  per  instrument. 

Electrical  development  in  Japan  has 
been  verj'  rapid  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  According  to  the  figures  compiled 
bj-  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  there  are  now  about  700 
central-station  systems  in  operation  in  the 
country,  500  electric  power  and  light 
plants,  42  electric  tramways,  and  48  com- 
bined railway  and  lighting  systems,  to- 
gether with  1,009  private  and  53  gov- 
ernment-owned plants.  The  Commerce 
report  says: 

In  1915  there  were  3,051,925  families 
using  electric  lights,  and  in  the  fall  of  1917 
there  were  .152,000  subscribers  awaiting 
the  installation  of  telephone  apparatus, 
some  having  waited  for  more  than  ten 
years.  In  December  of  that  year  there 
were  to  be  some  installations  made  from 
among  the  4,000  "urgency  applications," 
but  only  300  of  them  were  made,  and  some 
of  these  not  until  the  March  following. 

In  recent  years  Japan  has  changed  from 
an  exclusively  importing  country  to  ex- 
porting, and  has  established  its  own 
electrical  goods  industry.  It  is  now  a 
strong  competitor  in  some  lines  in  its  own 
markets  instead  of  being  solely  a  consumer 
of  imported  goods. 


The  First  Courtesy 

That  you  extend  to  guests  in  your 
home  is  to  relieve  them  of  their 
coats  and  hats.  You  cannot  do 
less  for  your  employees  than  to 
provide  a  safe,  sanitary,  conven- 
ient locker  for  each  one.  It  fosters 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  pays  div- 
idends in  good  will. 


Represent  the  highest  standard  of 
construction.  Made  of  smooth  sheet 
steel  with  welded  joints  and  richly 
enameled.  Fire  proof,  theft  proof 
and  water  proof.  Lock  in  three 
places  with  one  turn  of  the  key. 
Made  in  standardized  units  and 
easily  installed. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  various  styles 
of  MEDART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices, 
factories,     stores,     clubs,    schools,     etc. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 
3507  De  Kalb  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Playground  Eguipmeiil 
and  Gymrasium  Supplies. 


i-  lor*    de  /^i^A 

MELBA/^ 

TheCigar Supreme  \ 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

I,  Lewis  Cigar  Mfg-.  Co..  Newark,  N.  J..  Makers 


>  Largest  Independent  Cigar  Factory  in  the  World 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  tr  eight  pro  paid  on  a  new 

1919"RANGER"  bicycle.    Writs 

at  one*  for  our  big  catalog  and 

special  offers.    Take  your  choice 

from  44  styles,  colors  and  eizes  in  the 

famous  "RANGER"  line. 

Marvelous  Improvements.     Extra- 

■  ordinary  values  in ourly  19price  offers. 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  without 

(^gettin^    our    latest  propoaitiona 

and  Factory-to-Rider  prices. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider    Agent"  and 

make  bi(f  money  taking  orders  for 

^bicycles   and    supplies.     Get    our 

iliberat  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro* 

duce  the  new  "RANGER". 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 

[^everything   in  the  bicycle  line   at 

'^  half  usual  prices.       Write  Today. 


Kansor 
eimetrie 
Lighted 
Motor blk9^ 


CJin  CYCLE  COMPANY 

bHllDept.MI72  Chicaso 
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Industrial  Unrest 

Labor  disturbances  in 
Europe  are  spreading  to 
America.  Is  your  line  of  in- 
dustry being  affected  ?  What 
should  you  do  about  buying 
raw  materials?  Babson's 
Reports  will  keep  you  reli- 
ably informed  —  forew^arn 
you  of  dangers  ahead. 

Avoid  worr>'.  Cease  dependinfir  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action  is 
followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  wi  th  a  def- 
inite policy  based  on  fundamental  statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.    Write  Dept.  G-34 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

lArgeit  Organization  of  Iti  Character  in  the  World 


Testimony 

Regarding  the  practice  of  invest- 
ing while  saving,  a  customer  writes: 

"I  would  like  to  say  that  no 
kind  of  saving  appeals  to  me  as 
does  your  Partial  Payment  Plan. 

"It  grows  in  interest  like  a  game 
— one  wishes  to  see  how  long 
ahead  of  *ime  the  first  bond  can 
be  paid  for,  how  soon  one  can 
begin  on  a  second." 

You  can  invest  while  you  save. 
Send  for  Booklet  B-9,  "The  Partial 
Payment  Plan." 

.Tohn  Muir  ^  Vp. 

^-^  SPECIALISTS    IN  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadwaj;,  N."\C 


Investments  that 
Need  No  Watching 

— For    Professional    and    Business 
Men  Whose  Time  is  Fully  Occupied 

Men  whose  success  depends  on 
the  closest  application  to  their 
business  should  not  venture  into 
investments  requiring  careful 
watching.  Because  of  their  Sta- 
bility and    Unquestioned  Safety 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

do  not  need  watching.  Tlicir 
value  is  unaffected  by  l)usiness 
depressions  or  changing  condi- 
tions. They  are  free  from  Federal 
Income  Taxes,  and  pay  higher 
interest  than  any  other  invest- 
ment so  well  safeguarded. 


Oitr  Booklet  T-4  "Bonds  Thai  Always  Pay"  tells 
all  about  Municifyal  Bonds.     Write  for  it  to-day. 


KAUFFMAN-SMITH-EMERT 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
SECURITY  BLDG  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


OUR  THREE-YEAR   BUDGET  OF  ONLY 
SIXTY-THREE   BILLION   DOLLARS 

ONLY  a  few  years  ago  a  million  dollars 
was  the  unit  in  national  finance; 
we  talked  of  government  expenditures, 
ajipropriations,  and  receipts  in  terms  of 
millions.  And  now  a  l)illion  dollars  is 
getting  to  be  a  rather  moderate  sum.  In 
the  next  three  years  the  nation  is  to  raise 
more  than  sixty-two  billion  dollars,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  amounts  that  State  and 
local  governments  must  obtain  by  taxation 
for  expenses  and  improvements.  Writing 
in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  Frederick 
Boyd  Stevenson  saj^s: 

"  We  all  remember  the  time  when  this 
(lovernment  thought  it  was  doing  a  pretty 
big  thing  when  it  reached  what  Tom  Reed 
called  'The  Billion  -  Dollar  Congress.' 
And  now  a  billion  dollars  is  nothing  to 
Uncle  Sam.  He  snaps  his  fingers— ^millions 
are  gone!  The  men  who  are  handling  our 
cash  talk  now  only  in  terms  of  billions.  We 
gave  up  these  billions  easily  to  them  because 
there  was  a  war  and  the  fighting  blood  was 
coursing  through  our  veins.  We  let  them 
spend  our  billions  with  both  hands,  and 
we  were  not  very  particular  as  to  the  way 
they  kept  the  books.  Now  we  are  going 
to  keep  Uncle  Sam  on  his  feet  and  give 
him  all  the  money  he  needs  to  run  this 
nation  as  it  should  be  run,  but  we  are  going 
to  insist  that  from  this  time  on  the  men 
who  spend  the  billions  have  to  do  one  very 
important  thing: 

"  They've  got  to  keep  books! 

"  Suppose  we  glance  at  a  few  of  the  big 
figures.  Here  are  our  Federal  budgets 
for  the  last  three  years: 

1917 -114,390,730,040 

1918 20,0f)0,849,2()6 

1019 27,718,128,901 

"There  is  more  than  -162,000,000,000 
which  Uncle  Sam  says  he  needs  to  pay 
the  debts  and  running  expenses  of  his 
Government  for  tliree  years.  This  sum 
is  one-half  of  the  total  amount  which 
the  experts  have  figured  Germany  owes 
to  the  Allies. 

"  Fix  this  in  your  mind — in  three  years 
we  Americans  have  to  raise  f62,000,- 
000,000,  while  certain  statesmen  are  pro- 
claiming that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
Germany  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  $120,- 
000,000,000  in  fifty  years,  altho  Germany 
has  stored  within  her  borders  the  machin- 
ery taken  from  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
factories  in  FraiK^e  and  Belgium,  and  other 
loot  that  has  enriched  her. 

"  Of  course,  we  all  realize  that  extraor- 
dinary demands  have  been  made  up<}n 
the  United  States  as  a  government.  If 
w(>  accept  the  figures  of  S<>cretary  McAdoo, 
we  know  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  war 
to  us  has  been  .1i;i3,0(X),00(),000,  and  if  in 
this  same  connection  we  keep  in  mind  the 
figures  of  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  always 
safe  and  conservative,  we  observe  that 
the  rest  of  tiie  world  bought  away  from 
us  our  share  of  the  world's  current  surplus 
in  value  equal  exactly  to  this  sum. 

"  Now,  our  logical  conclusion  is  just  this: 

"  We  can  continue  spending  with  both 
hands,  nans  bookkeeping  and  sans  sense, 
keeping  the  prices  of  our  commodities 
away  above  the  ability  of  the  world  outside 


of  us — let  alone  the  ability  of  our  own 
people — to  pay,  or  we  can  consolidate  all 
the  ends  of  a  new  system  of  thrift,  pooling 
therein  the  gains  we  have  made  during  the 
war,  and  softening  the  blow  when  the  prices 
fall,  as  they  will  and  should  fall. 

"  The  tax  that  has  been  placed  upon  our 
financial  resources  is  amj)ly  illustrated 
Avhen  we  consider  that  at  the  end  of  1918 
the  countries  associated  with  us  were 
owing  us  $8,220,340,000,  distributed  as 
follows: 

Great  Britain S3, 945,000, 000 

France 2,445,0()().0(X) 

Italy 1.210.000.000 

Kiissia 32.5,000,000 

Belgium  210,000,000 

Grecre 39, .554,000 

Cuba   1.5,000,000 

Servia 12,000,000 

Roumania G.OGtl.OOO 

Liberia 5,000.000 

Czecho-Slovaks 7,000,000 

"  Exclusive  of  government  loans  to  the 
Allies,  the  total  amount  of  foreign  loans 
placed  in  the  United  States  amounted  on 
January  1,  1919,  to  .$2,163,822,580,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  issued  since  August,  1914. 
This  does  not  include  subscriptions  to 
foreign  internal  loans  with  the  exception  of 
the  French  5s,  due  in  1931,  and  the  Russian 
53^s,  due  in  1926.  The  countries  covered 
by  these  private  loans  include  Great  Britain. 
France,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Mexico, 
Japan,  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Australia. 
Before  the.  war  American  investments  in 
foreign  government  issues  were  nearly 
negligible,  the  total  ptirchases  not  exceed- 
ing $125,000,000,  almost  all  of  which  were 
resold  to  France  and  England." 

Thus  the  war,  compelling  the  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  from  the  people  in  order 
to  lend,  to  other  nations,  has  made  us  a 
nation  of  investors.  And  a  nation  of  in- 
vestors is  bound  to  scrutinize  government 
finance  more  criticallj'  and  more  intelli- 
gently.    So,  we  read: 

"  A  billion  dollars  is  still  a  billion  dollars, 
and  when  we  spend  it  or  invest  it  we  want 
to  know  just  why  we  spent  it  or  where 
it  is  invested. 

"  We  have  developed  a  new  individual 
system  of  thrift  and  we  demand  that  the 
agents  of  the  United  States  Government 
develop  a  new  national  system  of  business. 

"  Then  we  had  our  own  government 
loans.  There  were  the  four  Liberty  loans, 
the  first  amounting  to  $2,000,000,000,  (he 
second  to  $3,208,766,150,  the  tliird  to 
$4,176,516,850.  the  fourth  to  $6,989,- 
047,000,  totaling  $16,674,430,000.  and  the 
whole  oversubscribed  nearly  $2,000,000,000. 
indicating  the  willingness  and  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  let  Uncle  Sam  go  as  far 
as  he  liked.  And  now  we  are  making  ready 
for  a  Victory  Loan  of  $5,()00,00(),000  to 
$7,000,000,000. 

"  And  if  we  look  through  the  lists  of 
expenditures  of  the  United  States  in  the 
last  two  years  we  shall  see  that  a  great 
part  of  the  thirty-four-odd  billions  ap- 
propriated for  1917  and  1918  went  for 
actual  expenses  of  the  war.  For  examjile, 
we  shall  find  that  last  year  it  cost  Uncle 
Sam  $8,500,000,000  for  military  (>stal>lish- 
ment  and  the  War  Department;  .$1,26;{,- 
000,000  for  naval  establishment  and  the 
Navy  Department;  nearly  $2,000,000,000 
for     the     emergency     shipping     fund     in 
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B.VD. 


Undi 


erwear" 


I  Tnidt  MoHiRi^  USfhL  Ofantiran-ign  Ovml'ieaX 


^XyTE  weave  the  cool  B.  V.  D.  Nainsook  in  our  own 
mills  especially  equipped  to  make  this  fabric.  The 
cotton  used  is  particularly  selected  for  its  quality  and 
strength.  This  insures  to  you,  the  wearer,  that  superiority 
and  economy  only  obtainable  in   B.  V.  D.   Underwear 


B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cm   Undershirts 
and  Knee  I,ength  Draw- 
ers, $1.00  the  Garment. 


B.  V.  D.  Closed  Crotch  Union 
Suits(Pat.  U.S.  A.) 
$1.75    the    Suit. 


THE  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY 

New  York 
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better  tfian  a 
mustard  plaster 

Once  when  grandma's 
joints  commenced  to  ache 
and  twinge  she  used  to  go 
to  the  mustard  pot  and 
make  a  mustard  plaster. 
Now  she  goes  to  Musterole 
and  gets  relief,  but  does 
without  the  blister  and  the 
plaster,  too! 

My,  how  good  that 
Musterole  feels  when  you 
rub  it  in  gently  over  that 
lame  back  and  those  sore 
muscles.  First  you  feel  the 
gentle  tingle,  then  the  de- 
lightful, soothing  coolness 
that  reaches  in  the  twing- 
ing joints  or  stiff,  sore 
muscles. 

It  penetrates  to  the  heart 
of  the  congestion.  This  is 
because  it  is  made  of  oil  of 
Mustard  and  other  home 
simples.  And  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  Musterole  will 
not  blister. 

On  the  contrary  the  peculiarity 
of  Musterole  lies  in  the  fact  that 
shortly  it  gives  you  such  a  cool, 
relieved  feeling  all  iabout  the 
twingey  part. 

And  Musterole  usually  brings 
the  relief  while  you  are  rubbing 
it  on.    Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars  —  $2.50  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PUSTER 


Here 
come 

MOTHS! 
Keep  ihem 
away  from 
your  clothes 

These  are  days  for  packing  away  furs,  blank- 
ets, clothes.  In  so  doing,  keep  away  the  moths 
— faraway.  Get  a  Quaker  Moth  Chest.  It  will 
keep  your  things  safe  all  summer  —  next  fall 
there'll  be  no  moth-eaten  garments  or  clinging 
odors.  Quaker  Chests  arc  made  of  moth-proofed 
fibre — light,  compact,  fold  for  packing,  and  fit 
the  closet  shelf.  Size  36"  x  J3J^"  x  9".  Each 
Chest  holds  five  suits  and  la^ts  lor  years.  Has 
contents  label.  Price  but  $1.50  East  of  Missis- 
sippi River  and  only  $2.00  West. 

Ask  druggists,  department  stores.  If  they  do 
not  sell  Quakei  Moth  Cheats,  send  us  money 
and  your  dealer's  name.     Shipped  prepaid. 

F.  B.  FOSTER  &  CO..  Inc. 
Sole  Manufacturers 
Dept.  A 
25th  &  Locust  Sti. 
Phila..  Pa. 

paRer 

CHEST 
1.50 
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deficiency  act«;  845,000,000  for  war-risk 
insurance;  $174,000,000  for  food-products 
and  fuel  production;  $22,000,000  for  pre- 
paring and  issuing  the  loans,  and  hundreds 
of  other  little  details  which  add  expense 
to  the  grand  total.  In  addition  to  the  food- 
expenses  enumerated  in  the  regular  budget, 
Congress  on  January  1  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  the  relief  of  the  starving 
people  in  Europe,  while  the  people  of  this 
country  on  their  own  initiative  are  now 
raising  a  fund  of  $30,000,000  for  the 
starving  millions  of  Armenia  and  S\Tia. 

"  The  bulk  of  the  burden  of  all  the  present 
financial  responsibility  of  the  world  has 
fallen  upon  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  are  the  one  nation  of  the  world  that 
stands  serene  without  a  financial  scar.  In 
proof  of  this  take  a  glance  at  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  They  are  plastered 
with  mortgages.  Here  are  the  debts  of 
the  principal  belligerent  nations: 


Qum  deca\^  causes  tooth 
decay 


Great  Britain.  ...~.i.*i  .».- 

Australia 

Canada 

New  Zealand 

Union  of  South  Africa . 


S27,636,000,000 

942,000,000 

1,011,000,000 

611,000,000 

734,000,000 


France 22,227,000,000 

Italy ..,. 6,676,000,000 

Russia ...' 25,583,000,000 

Germany 25,403,000,000 

Austria 13,314,000,000 

Hungary 5,764,000,000 

So  the  nation  niust  play  a  great  role 
as  the  world's  banker,  as  it  wiU  through 
the  aid  of  all  its  people.  But  the  people, 
who  have  made  great  sacrifices  and  have 
learned  new  lessons  of  thrift,  will  never 
again  be  contented  with  "drunken-sailor" 
methods  of  expenditure.  As  Mr.  Stevenson 
says  in  conclusion: 

"  The  patience,  the  courage,  and  the  thrift 
of  the  American  people  have  made  America 
the  leader  of  the  world.  All  during  the 
war  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
patiently  stood  the  high  cost  of  living — 
ofttimes  when  it  was  necessary,  oft- 
times  when  it  was  not  necessary.  They 
have  patiently  accepted  bad  bookkeeping 
and  great  extravagance  on  the  part  of  those 
in  high  authority.  Despite  the  unnecessary 
handicaps  to  their  morale  they  have  cou- 
rageously met  all  physical  and  financial 
demands  made  upon  them.  The  war  was 
on — they  stood  for  everything.  It  was 
the  American  people  who  won  the  war. 
No  one  else.  American  men  broke  through 
the  Hindenburg  line.  American  bankers 
backed  by  thi'ifty  American  citizens — 
men,  women,  and  children — kept  the 
financial  line  from  breaking.  They  are 
going  to  hold  the  financial  line. 

"But  they  are  going  to  insist  that  their 
individual  thrift  and  financial  sense  be 
met  by  govermnental  thrift  and  financial 
sense.  They  demand  that  there  shall 
be  no  more  $24,000,000  waste  in  aircraft 
production;  they  demand  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  $40,000,000  waste  in 
Hog  Island;  they  demand  that  there  shall 
be  no  waste  anywhere;  they  demand  that 
the  servants  of  the  public  shall  account 
for  every  penny  in  every  billion  dollars 
that  the  Government  expends. 

"  Then  with  this  new  system  of  individual 
and  national  thrift  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  give  their 
last  dollar  to  Uncle  Sam." 

HOW  THE  SILK  BUSINESS  HAS  GROWN 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

The  compiler  of  a  recent  National  City 
Bank  bulletin  believes  that  the  announce- 
ment that  Princess  Patricia  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  silks  from  which  to  have 
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SPECIALIST  |M 

DISEASES  OF  THE  miYi 

PREPARED  FO«  tttE 
PBESCRIPTION  OF  THE 

PEHTAL  PRQFKSiOK 


HEALTHY 
teeth  need 
healthy  gums 
to  hug  them.  Else 
they  will  loosen  in 
Pyorrhea.  Tiny 
openings  will  come 
in  the  gums  to  act  as 
the  gateways  of  dis- 
ease germs. 

Forhan's  prevents 
Pyorrhea,  if  used  in 
time  and  used  con- 
sistently. No  mere 
toothpaste  does.  Are 
youT  gums  tender 
gums  or  do  they 
bleed?  if  so,  you  arc 
certain  to  have 
Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease).  Four  out 
of  five  people  who 
are  over  forty  have 
it. 

To  you  we  ear- 
nestly  recommend 
Forhan's.  It  pre- 
serves the  gums, 
which  hold  the  teeth 
secure. 

Brush  your  teeth 
with  it  Forhan's 
cleans  the  teeth 
scientifically- keeps 
them  white  and 
cleaa 

If  gum-shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  dentist 
mmedialely  for  spe- 
cial treatment. 

30c  and  60c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

FORHAN  CO. 
200  6lh  Ave..N.Y. 


First  Lien  Mortgage 

GOLD  BONDS 


7 

^^r  ^.^^  secured  by  income  -  bearing,  improved 
^M  fK..  Apartment  properties,  located  in  the  larger 
^m  ^fl  cities  of  the  rich  and  growing  South.  Exist- 
^V  /'-'  ing  conditions  make  interest  rate  higher 
^^  than  in  the  North.    Secure  this  highrr  rate 

now.    When  the  rate  recedes  it  is  then  too  late.     Bonds  free 
from  normal  Federal  Income  Ta.x  up  to  4%.     Bonds  repay- 
able annually.     Interest  payable  monthly,  in  advance. 
Ask  for  booklet  "REASONS  WHY  "and  "MILLER 
SERVICE,  how  this  insures    and    protects   the  bond 
buyer's  investment  interests." 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
1019  Hurtz  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Also  Miami,  Florida 


7f^  City,  6%-Farm— First  Mortgages.  Our  own 
fjy  money  invested  in  all  mortgages  offered  inves- 
/t\  tors.  Our  (arm  mortgages  are  made  only  on 
J  \j  Central  Texas  black  waxj-.  hog-wallow  lands. 
Not  more  than  50%  of  value  loaned — usually 
less.  Twenty  years  in  business.  Write  for  booklet,  "Safe 
Investments." 

R.  0.  CULP  &  COMPANY,  ^l)C^k 


FIRST  FARM 
MORTGAGES 


On  Improved  Farms  In  Best 
Oklahoma  Farming  Districts 

All  loans  placed   conservatively,  only 
by  expert  appraisers,  in  very  best  farming 
sections  of  Oklahoma. 
Not  one  cent  of  loss  to  investors  on  more 
than  S3. 000.000  in  loans  placed. 
Mortgages  in  amounts  to  suit  you.  for  terms 
of  varyini;  IcnRth.  They  net  you  T^  and  the  se- 
curity isalisolutcly  choice  with  land  values  con- 
stantly increasing. Full  inform.itionon request. 

AURELIUS  SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

Assets  over  $400,000.00 
1.131  Stalo  Nal'l  Bank  Rtilir..  OlilahoniaCit.T,  Okls. 
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her  wedding  trousseau  made,  will  give 
interest  to  a  statement  regarding  the  won- 
derful growth  of  the  silk  industry  in  this 
country,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  ex- 
portation of  our  silk  products.  The  silk 
factories  in  the  United  States,  it  says,  are 
now  turning  out  i)roducts  valu(>d  at  aj)- 
])roxiniatel\-  $r)(K),()()(),()00  a  >'ear,  againsi 
$100,000,000  in  1900,  and  $250,000,000  a 
A'ear  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Ecjually 
interesting  is  the  growth  in  exportation  of 
silks  which  in  1000  amounted  to  only  a 
quarter  of  a  million  <lollars,  and  in  1918  was 
approximatt>ly  $20,000,000. 

While  thus  far  we  have  had  no  census 
figures  of  silk  manufactures  in  1918,  the 
compiler  of  the  bulletin  believes  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  estimate  the  value  of 
such  maimfactures,  because  the  raw 
material  from  which  thej'^  were  produced  is 
imjwrted,  and  therefore  its  value  is  re- 
ported by  the  Government  from  year  to 
year.  A  comparison  of  the  value  of  raw 
silk  imported  in  the  census  years  with  the 
stated  value  of  the  silk  manufactures 
turned  out  in  these  years  "indicates  that 
the  output  of  the  factories  avei'ages  about 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  import 
value  of  the  silk  used;  and  as  the  value  of 
the  raw  silk  imported  in  1918  was  nearly 
$200,000,000,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  silk  manufactures  turned  out  in  that 
year  were  approximately  $500,000,000, 
against  $254,000,000  in  1914,  and  $107,- 
000,000  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1900. 
At  the  same  time  one  must  remember  that 
this  large  increase  in  the  value  of  silk 
manufactiu-es  turned  out  in  1918  was  due 
in  very  considerable  part  to  increased 
prices  of  material  used,  since  the  import 
price  of  raw  silk  is  now  $6  per  pound 
against  about  $3  per  pound  in  the  year 
preceding  the  war,  while  labor-costs,  fuel, 
and  machinery  are  also  higher  than  before 
the  war,  thus  contributing  to  the  high  cost 
per  unit  of  quantity  produced  in  1918  as 
compared  with  the  prewar  period.  The 
writer  finds  equally  striking  the  figures  of 
the  distribution  to  foreign  countries  of  our 
silks.     Of  this  and  other  matters  he  says: 

"The  total  value  of  American  silks 
exported  in  1900  was  only  about  $250,000; 
in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  all  of  which  pre- 
ceded the  wari  $2,316,000;  in  1916,  $5,259,- 
000;  in  1917,  $7,216,000,  and  in  the 
calendar  year  1918,  $18,000,000,  exclusive 
of  the  $3,000,000  worth  of  artificial  silk 
manufactures  exported.  The  1918  exports 
include  over  10,000,000  yards  of  dress 
goods  valued  at  nearly  $10,000,000, 
$4,000,000  worth  of  silk  wearing  apparel, 
and  about  $4,000,000  worth  of  miscellane- 
ous silk  goods.  The  silk  manufactures 
exported  from  the  United  States  go  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  1917  record  showing 
exports  to  more  than  seventy  countries, 
Avhile  the  manufactures  of  our  artificial 
silk  went  to  forty-seven  different  coun- 
tries, representing  every  grand  division 
of  the  globe. 

"Still  another  wonder  in  the  story  of 
American  silk  production  and  distribution 
is  the  rapid  growth  in  the  exportation  of 
manufactures  of  artificial  silk,  which  grew 
from  less   than   a  half  million   dollars   in 


Johns-Manville 

tinguisher 
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"Can  be  operated  by  anybody, 
in  any  position,  anywhere" 


Price  in  U.  S.  East  of  Colorado 


no 


$10.50  Colorado  and  West. 
Dominion  of  Canada:  $12.00 
East  of  Calgary.  $12.50  Cal- 
gary and  West. 


Even  a  one- armed  man 
can  operate  it 

IN  tight  places,  where  fires  usually  start, 
an  extinguisher  which  operates,  literally 
single-handed,     is    the    most    effective 
weapon. 

Because  two-hand  operation  means  that  the  operator 
must  pump  while  fighting  the  fire. 
Hence  the  bad  aiming  and  the  pulsating  stream 
which  alternately  over-shoots  and  under-shoots  the 
blaze. 

Where  necessary  the  Johns-Manville  Fire  Extin- 
guisher can  be  discharged  and  its  stream  directed 
with  one  hand. 

Open  the  nozzle  lever  and  out  shoots  a  powerful, 
steady  stream  right  into  the  flames.  You  can  store 
the  pressure  necessary  to  do  this  by  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pump  while  getting  to  the  fire. 
No  liquid  need  fall  short  of  or  beyond  the  blaze; 
there  need  be  no  wobbly  aim,  so  difficult  to  prevent 
in  hand  pumping.  No  other  extinguisher  is  so  easy 
to  operate.  No  other  extinguisher  affords  such  com- 
plete protection.  When  you  buy  an  extinguisher 
make  sure  that  it  is  the  Johns-Manville.  Its  use 
entitles  you  to  1595  reduction  in  your  automobile 
fire  insurance. 


COVERS^ 
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Through  — 

AssBestos 

and  its  dlied  products 


To  the  Trade:  Our  dealer- jobber  policy  as- 
sures you  real  trade  protection.   Ask  for  details. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


INSULATION 

tAaf  itfpi  tht  heal  whtrt  it  iflongt 

CEMENTS 

thjt  maJtf  boiler  'amlli  leai-pnof 

ROOFINGS 

thai  cut  down  Jire  ruit 

PACKINGS 

that  tavt  power  ii'tuu 

LININGS 

L  that  make  hraiei  la/e 

FIRE 


JOHNS- 
_  MANVILLE 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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Dealers:  Make  Waste 
Space  Produce  Profits 

3  Sq.  Ft.   of  Floor  Space 

Sufficient   to  Open  Jewelry 

Department 

PJEALERS  m  Drugs.  Dry  Goods.  Millinery. 
^  General  Merchandise.  Groceries.  Hardware, 
Clothing,  or  even  Shoes,  are  realizing  the  possi- 
bilities of  profits  in  waste  spac  -of  putting  small 
corners  to  work.  A  Jewelry  Department  offers 
splendid  opportunities  right  now.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  wears  jewelry.  The  demand 
has  increased.  People  have  money  with  virhich 
to  satisfy  their  desire  for  better  things — whatever 
fancy  dictates-  -especially 


Br:X3^ERi 


Staple  Jewelry 

Gi/n  ra  nteed. 

The  BIXLER  line  embraces  only  the  newest 
designs  of  finest  quality,  beautiful  articles  worn 
daily  by  the  average  person.  No  novelties  or 
fads,  but  medium-priced  pieces  in  ever-day  de- 
mand that  actually  sell  themselves,  such  as  cuff 
links,  stick  pins,  brooches,  rings,  lodge  emblems, 
chains,  charms,  lockets,  lingerie  clasps,  etc.  All 
sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee. 

Success  is'sure.  You  can  start  with  the  beautiful 
attractive  plate-glass  show  case  shown  here.  It 
is  an  ornament  to  any  store.  Under  the  Bixler 
liberal  terms  you  have  a  whole  year  to  pav.  You 
also  have  other  advantages,  such  as  the  exchemge 
feature,    by    which    you    can 

have  an  up-to-date  quick-sell- _^ 

ing  stock  always  on  hand. 
Advertising  furnished  free 
assures  a  successful  opening 
of  the  depeirtment. 

Write  today  for  full  details  of 
the  BIXLER  plan.  You  will 
be  pleased  with  the  clean-cut 
proposition.  Please.use  busi- 
ness stationery  and 

Address  your  letter  to 
R.  J.  Giliett.^General  Manager, 

The  Miles  F.  Bixler  Co. 

Dept.  11 

1924-32  EucUd  Ave. 

CLEVELAND.       OHIO 

Salesmen  We   have  a  few  openings  on  our 
,     staff  and  would  like  to  have  appli- 
Wanted  :  cations  from  capable  salesmen. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Was'ialls  Company,    Publisliers,   New  York. 


■p  BECOME  A 

Traffic  manager- 

Overhalfamillion  large  shippers  and 
all  railroads  need  trained  Traffic  Men 
who  know  how  to  route 
shipments,    obtain 
shortest  mileage,  se- 
cure quickest  deliv 
eries,  classify  goods, 
obtain  lowest  rates. 
Demand  is  greater  than 
the  supply.    Big  positioDS 
await  competent  men  at 

$35  to  $100  a  Week 

Fit  yourself  for  a  Traffic 

Manager's  position.  We  teach  you  by  mail— in  spare 
time— at  home  to  qualify  for  one  of  the  BIG  jobs.  Our 
course  is  thorough  —  is  endorsed  by  railroad  officials 
and  large  concerns  everywhere.  Small  cost— easy  pay- 
ments. Write  for  full  details  concerning  the  LaSalle 
Home  Study  Course  in  Traffic  Managment.  Learn  how 
you  can  qualify  for  a  big  traffic  job  while  holding  your 
present  position.  Write  today— NOW! 
LaSalle  Exteniion  UnlTcriity,  Dept.4S2-IC  CbicafO 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  Untve-sity" 


Free  Book. 

Containinp  complete^ 
story  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  that , 
wonderful  instru- 
ment—the 


SAXOPHONE 
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This  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone  —  singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sentettcs,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  transpose  from  orchestral  parts 
and  many  other  things    you    would 
like  to  know. 

You  can  Uam  to  play  tha  acata  In  ona  hour'a  ' 
practice,  and  poon  be  playing  popular  airs.    You 
can  double  your  inromc.  vour  pIpaBuri*.  and  your 
popularity.   Eaay  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT*, 

fiend  f<*T  f  rre  Sn^i  "phone  book  and  cfttatos  of  Tme-  ^ 
Tone  Hand  InRtriimenta. 


BUESCHER 


BAND    INSTRUMENT   CO. 

266  Jaokasn  Straat,  Klkhart,  Ind. 
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1916  to  over  $3,000,000  in  1918,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  year  just  ended  more  than 
6,000.000  pairs  of  stockings  made  from 
artificial  silk  produced  from  w'ood-pulp 
and  turned  into  artificial  silk  fiber  in 
factories  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

".\rtificial  silk  is  manufactured  from 
celhilose  produced  from  wood-pulp  through 
the  action  of  certain  chemicals  by  wliich 
the  wood-pulp  is  turned  into  a  substitute 
almost  exactly  identical  with  that  carried 
in  the  body  of  the  silkworm  from  which  he 
si)iiis  his  cocoon  which  man  transforms 
into  silk  threads.  This  artificial  cellulose 
is  turned  into  silk  threads  by  being  prest 
through  minute  openings  in  metal  plates, 
falling  into  a  liquid  which  soUdifies  the 
thread. 

While  the  textiles  thus  made  from  the 
artificial  fiber  are  not  yet  fully  equal  to 
those  produced  from  the  natural  silk,  the 
growing  use  of  the  artificial  product  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  our  imports 
of  artificial  silk,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
yarns  or  threads,  have  aggregated  about 
$30,000,000  in  the  last  decade.  These,  prior 
to  the  war,  were  drawn  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France. 
With  the  opening  of  the  war  the  supply 
w'as  materially  reduced,  so  that  the  quantity 
of  artificial  silk  yarn  imported  fell  from 
2,759,000  pounds  in  1914  to  293,000  in 
1918.  This  fall-off  in  the  artificial  silk 
available  in  other  parts  of  the  world  so 
stimulated  our  own  production  that  our 
output  advanced  from  320,000  pounds 
in  1914,  the  year  in  which  the  industry 
was  established  in  this  country,  to  6,500,- 
000  pounds  in  1917,  while  our  exportations 
of  manufactures  of  artificial  silk  jumped 
from  $857,318  in  the  fiscal  year  1917  to 
over  $3,000,000  in  the  calendar  year  1918, 
the  bulk  of  this  being  600,000  dozen  pairs 
of  hosiery  valued  at  $2,850,000.  Following 
is  a  table  showing  the  imports  of  raw  silk 
into  this  country  since  1860: 

Fiscal  Year                         Lbs.          Price  per  Lb.  Value 

ISeO 298,000  $4.50  $1,341,000 

1870 584,000  5.17  3,018,000 

1880 2,562,000  4.68  12,025,000 

1885 3,424,000  3.63  12,422,000 

1890 5,943,000  3.92  23,285,000 

1S95 7,975,000  2.76  22,029,030 

1900 11,259,000  3.96  44,550,000 

1901 9,140,000  3.21  29,354,000 

1902 12,621,000  3.31  41,714,000 

1903 13,637,000  3.59  49,003,000 

1904 12,631,000  3.52  44,462,000 

1905 17,812,000  3.34  59,543,000 

1906 14,505,000  3.64  52,856,000 

1907 16,722,000  4.20  70,230,000 

190S 15,424,000  4.13  63,666,000 

1909 23,334,000  3.37  78,831,000 

1910 20,363,000  3.21  65,425,000 

1911 72,380,000  3.25  72,714,000 

1912 21,510,000  3.11  67,173,000 

1913 26,049,000  3.15  82,148,000 

1914 28,595,000  3.42  97,828,000 

1915 26,031,000  3.09  80,532,000 

1916 33,071,000  3.61  119,484,000 

1917 33,869,000  4.61  156,086,000 

1918 34,448,000  5.25  180,906,000 


WARNING  I 

BEWAKE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
oKliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collectioa  of  renewals.  Better 
send  sub.scriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  malie  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
youi-  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 
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Two  Big  "Little  Things 
for  Owners  of  Light  Cars 


Little  B-R-A-T-S 


Fernald  STEER-AIDS 


ars  I 


Simple,  inexpensive,  easily  applied. 
Cut  out  annoyance— add  to  life  of  car. 

hush  Ford   brake  rod  nittles 
Atcachcd  to  brake    rod    and 
pxpandtr  lever  at  rcai  of  rod — to  rod  and  shift 
lever  ai  front.     50c  buys  set  of  4. 

For  Ford«,  Dodges  and 
other  light  cais.    Cure 
steering  rod  rattles  and  wobbly  wheels.     Save 
bushinus  cut  down  front  tire  wear,  reduce 
skidding.     50c  a  pair. 

J f  your  liealer  can't  "produce,"  -write  us      ' 

THE    FERNALD    COMPANY 

North  East,  Pa. 


Bowlegged  Men 


Your  legs  will  appear  straight 
if  you  wear  Straightleg  Garters 

Combination  hose  supporter  and  pantleg 
straightener — quickly  adjusted  to  fit  various 
degrees  of  bowlegs;  no  harness  or  padded  forms; 
just  inceni^us  special  garter  for  bowlegged  men 
— improves  appearance  wonderfully.  Wearers 
are  enthusiastic  over  results.  You  will  t>e 
too.  Write  for  free  booklet,  mailed  in  pliiin 
envelope. 

S-L  GARTER  CO.,  710  Trust  Co.  Bnil&ig,  Dayton,  0. 


FACTORIES  NEEDED 
IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 

WASHINGTON,  rapidly  expanding  in  domestic 
and  overseas  trade,  offers  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  varied  manufacturini?  industries. 
Cheap  hydro-electric  power,  mild  winters,  cool  summers, 
abundant  raw  materi:.!.  water  and  rail  transportation. 
For  special  240-paee  bulletin  with  list  of  sucgested 
locations  write  I.  M.  HOWELL,  Secretary  of  State, 
Dept.  LI,  Olympia.  Washington. 

The  Woman 

Who  Wheedled  a  King 

ruled  at  Versailles  a  little  over  two  centuries  ago.  To- 
day Veisailles  is  the  cradle  of  world  democracy.  The 
extravagance,  the  injustice,  the  corruption,  that  char- 
acterized the  French  court  of  that  time,  swayed  by 
Madame  de  Pompadour  the  favorite  of  Louis  XV,  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  justice  and  democracy  that 
rul  to-day.  A  graphic  picture  of  Versailles  and  all  France 
under  Louis  XV  is  presented  in  this  fascinating  romance. 

The  Palace  of  Danger 

By  MABEL  WAGNALLS 

In  this  charming  book,  a  delightful  romance  is  painted 
against  the  dark  background  of  court  intrigue.  Ver- 
sailles is  shown  to  have  been  a  real  "palace  of  danger" 
for  those  who  were  innocent  of  court  pitfalls,  those  with- 
out influence  or  in  disfavor,  those  who  stood  in  the  way 
of  unscrupulous  ambition.  Interesting  glimpses  are 
given  of  many  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  time, 
such  as  Louis  XV.  the  Queen.  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
the  Dauphin,  Voltaire,  Madame  de  Mirapoix,  etc. 

This  is  a  book  of  unusual  interest  and  of  great  his- 
torical value.  It  is  bound  in  decorated  cloth  and  is 
illustrated  with  full-page  half-tones. 

Price  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 

By  the  Same  Author 

The  Rose-Bush  of  a 
Thousand  Years 

An  entrancing  story  of  an  Artist's  little  French  model, 
her  escapade  in  a  monastery,  and  the  startling  result  of 
her  visit.  This  is  the  story  on  which  is  bas^d  Nazimo- 
va's  great  screen  drama  "Revelation."  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  eight  beautiful  scenes  taken  from  the 
photoplay.  Clolli  bound.  Price  75  cents;  by  mail  83  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 

Taxation  and  the  Respon- 
sibility of  the  Individual 

By  Professor  Willard  C.  Fisher,  New  York 
University.  See  The  Homiletic  Review  for 
May,  1919.   30  cents  per  copy.   $3.ooperyear. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

Refinement   of    Speech 

is  ono  of  the  first  essentials  of  culture.    The  helpful  book, 

"25,000  Words  Frequently  Mispronounced,"  by  Dr.  Frank  H. 

Vizetclly,  will  be  for  you  :'n  inf.Tllible  guide  to  pronunciaticn. 

Von  will  find  every  wonl  likely  to  prove  puzzling  to  you,  clearly 

pronounced  and  cxpl  lined. 

The  Evening  Post,  New  York  City  —"He  shows  especial 
consideration  forth"  foreigner  coming  to  this  country  by 
including  many  pimple  wonis,  the  pronunciation  of  which 
is  not  clear  tc  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  values 
of  the  letters  in  English." 

042  pnees.  cloth  bound.    $t.7s  net;  by  mail,  St. 87 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.  N«w  York 
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In  the  most  congested  cities,  and  in  country  haul- 
ing, behind  86  makes  of  trucks,  in  209  lines  of 
business,  Troy  Trailers  are  making  money  for 
their  owners — 


> 


Robbins  &  Myers'Co. — "We  are  hauling  practically  double 
tonnage  with  one  motor  truck." 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills — "Have  just  purchased  a  second  one." 

Oscar  F.  Mayer  &  Bro. — "Your  Trailer  is  bringing  us  big 
dividends  every  day." 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America — "Of  great  value — proven 
satisfactory.'' 

Continental  Motors  Corp. — "Helping  us  considerably  in 
solving  our  transportation  problem." 

Hendee  Mfg.  Co. — "The  fact  that  we  ordered  another  Troy 
Trailer  shows  our  confidence." 

Studebaker  Corp. — "Get  excellent  service  from  them." 

Ford  Motor  Co. — "We  now  haul  with  3  trucks  and  2  Troy 
Trailers  what  formerly  required  5  trucks." 

H.  G.  Williams  &  Co. — "We  are  hauling  60%  more  slate 
ore  daily  with  one  truck  and  3  Troy  Trailers  than  3 
trucks  alone  formerly  hauled." 

Saxon  Motor  Co. — "A  very  cheap  way  to  reduce  our  cost 
of  freight  handling." 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co. — "Save  us  considerable  expense." 


Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — "We  find  them  very  econom- 
ical and  a  saving  in  labor." 

Prest-O-Lite  Co. — "Will  do  everything   that  the  maker.** 
claim  for  it." 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. — "Troy  Trailers  are  the  best  buy 
on  the  market  today." 

Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick  Co. — "We  are  satisfied  that  these 
Troy  Trailers  will  give  us  a  long  satisfactory  service." 

Dayton  Metal  Products   Co. — "Found    our  Troy   Trailer 
to  be  satisfactory  in  every  w^ay." 

Peoples  Coal  &  Ice  Co. — "We  think  the  general  makeup  of 
a  Troy  Trailer  makes  it  the  best  trailer  on  the  market." 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp. — "We  heartily  recommend 
them." 

Send  for  "Some  Users"  of  Trailers — from  one-truck 
owners  to  fleet  operators 

The  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co.,  Troy,  O. 

Oldest  and  largest  makers  of  Trailers,  making  possible 
highest  grade  construction  at  lowest  cost 


Vacation  Suggestions 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL?  China  and 
Japan  invite  you. 

From  San  Francisco, 
June  16  and  27 

CRUISES?  Have  you  seen  Alas- 
ka and  the  Midnight  Sun? 

From  Vancouver,  June  14 

OUTDOOR  TRIPS?  Our  Na- 
tional Parks.  Scenery  unsur- 
passed for  variety  and  beauty,   j 

From  Chicago,  June  27 

Descriptive  Booklets  now  ready. 

THE  AMERICAN   EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT, 

is  at  your  service  whetherj  you 
travel  for  business  or  pleasure,  at 
home  or  abroad.  A«k  for  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  general  travel 
information,  and  whenever,  wher- 
ever you  go,  remember  the  Inter- 
national Currency,!  AMERICAN 
EXPRESS  Travelers  Cheques. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


Major's 


THE  BEST 
IN  THE 
WORLD 


Cement 


Established  1876 

A  Household 
Necessity 

15c.  per  bottle  at  all  dealers. 
Rubber  and  Leather 
Cement,  Same  Price 


By  mail  20c- Major  Mig.  Co..  461  Pearl  St..  N.  Y.  City 

HOW  TO  USE 
ENGLISH  CORRECTLY 

is  =liown  you  in  Dr.  Frank  H.  V'izetelly's  valuable  "Desk  Book 
of  Errors  in  Enplish.  All  the  little  snares  and  pitfalls  awaiting 
the  userof  English,  are  heieexpo^ed.  Hundredsof  the  errors 
that  so  often  weaken  or  ruin  the  effect  of  speecli  and  writing 
are  treated,  and  the  correct  forms  are  explained.  Whatever 
puzzle  you  meet  in  English  expression,  you  can  instantly  solve 
by  consulting  this  volume.  Everything  is  in  alphabetical  order 
for  quick  reference. 

The  Albany  Press:  "The  author  fumishe.s  a  multitude 
of  instances  where  words  are  misapplied,  and  in  every 
case  points  out  the  correct  expression.  To  the  speaker 
or  wiitcr  and  to  the  judicious  reader  this  book  is  of 
undoubted  value." 

?4j  Pages,  cloth  bound.  Price  $i.oo  net;  by  mail,  $l.o8 
\  K  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Ave..  New  Yorli 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will  pleaxe  biar   in  mind  that  no  notice 
uill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


".T.  F.  D.,"  ^^■or(•^wl^•^,  Masts.— "Which  is 
proper,  'For  pity  sake,'  or  'For  pity's  sake'  in 
tlie  expression.  '  For  pita's  sake,  stop  talking  a 
moment."     Is  tliis  an  idiom?" 

'  For  pity's  sake  "  is  correct.  It  is  not  an  idiom 
but  an  e.\ciamatory  phnise  of  adjuration  or 
entreaty. 

".r.  C.  R.,"  Middlesboro,  Ky. — "Please  give 
the  proper  pronimciation  of  cabaret." 

Cabaret  is  pronounced  kab'a-ret — a  as  lii  fat, 
a  as  in  filial,  c  as  in  (jet.  Tlie  French  pronotuice  it 
ka"ba"re'—a's  as  hi  artistic,  e  as  in  prey,  but  as  in 
Knglish  the  word  is  nearly  tln-ee  centuries  old 
the  proniuiciation  may  be  said  to  be  tlioroughy 
Anglicized  and  thefu.se  of  the  French  is  pedantic. 

"J.  R.  .S.."  Princess  Anne,  Md. — "What  does 
the  word  metriculous  mean?" 

Meticulous  is  the  word  to  wliich  you  refer,  and 
it  means  careful  about  tri\-ial  matters;  finical. 

'E.  D.  M.,  "  Shreveport.  La. — "Kindly  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  following  passage  taken  from 
Shakespeare's  'Merchant  of  Venice,'  act  iv, 
scene  1 — 'A  Daniel  come  to  jtuigment!  yea,  a 
Daniel!'" 

In  the  quotation  you  give,  Shulock  is  comparing 
Portia  to  Daniel,  the  great  Hebrew  prophet  of 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  who  Interpreted  the 
wTiting  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's  feast.  See 
Daniel  v,  5-30. 

"C.  L.,"  Spencer,  Okla. — One  may  be  angry 
uith  a  person;  at  (moi'e  rarely  about)  a  thing. 

"H.  R.  F.,"  Brooklj-n,  N.  Y. — "Kindly  let 
me  know  the  difference  between  the  meanings  of 
the  words  intent  and  design,  the  latter,  of  course, 
in  the  sense  of  'purpose.'" 

Dr.  James  C.  Femald  in  his  "Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions"  (p.  190)  says: 
"  Design  refers  to  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end,  the  correspondence  and  coordination  of  parts, 
or  of  separate  acts,  to  produce  a  result;  intent 
and  purpose  overleap  all  particulars,  and  fasten 
on  the  end  itself.  Intention  is  simply  the  more 
familiar  form  of  the  legal  and  philosopliical 
intent.  Plan  relates  to  details  of  form,  structure, 
and  action,  in  themselves;  design  considers  tliese 
same  details  all  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  plan 
of  a  campaign  may  be  for  a  series  of  sharp  at- 
tacks, with  the  design  of  thus  siuiirizing  and  over- 
powering the  enemy.  A  man  comes  to  a  fixed 
intention  to  kill  his  enemy;  he  forms  a  plan  to 
entrap  him  into  his  power,  with  the  design  of 
then  compassing  his  death;  as  the  law  can  not 
read  the  heart,  it  can  only  infer  the  intent  from 
the  evidence  of  design.  Intent  denotes  a  straining, 
stretching  forth  toward  an  object;  purpose  simply 
placing  it  before  oneself;  hence,  we  speak  of  the 
purpose  rather  than  the  intent  or  intention  of  God. 
We  hold  that  the  marks  of  design  in  nature  prove 
it  the  work  of  a  great  Designer.  Intention  con- 
templates the  possibiUty  of  failure;  purpose  looks 
to  assured  success;  intent  or  intention  refers  es- 
pecially to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  actor;  purpose 
to  the  result  of  the  action." 


"E.  T.,"  San  Antonio.  Tex.— " 'UTiieh  is  the 
best  asage  of  it  in  the  following  phrase—'  1  could 
secure  no  corn  (;'*'  or  it's)  having  all  been  con- 
tracted for  before  1  arrived'?" 

Its  is  correct,  but  it's,  altho  it  was  occasionally  so 

written  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

is  no  longer  used  for  the  pronoim;  but  it  is  used 

as  a  contraction  for  "  it  is." 

"A.  L.,"  Viualhaven,  Me. — "I  have  heard  that 
Lewis  CarroU's  'Alice  in  Wonderland,'  besides 
being  a  delightful  fairy-story,  is  a  pohtjcal  satire. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  the  political  significance 
of  the  book?  " 

It  is  not  a  political  satire.  The  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  .says:  "In  the  year  1865  he  (Lewis 
Carroll)  published  Alice's  Adcenturcs  in  Won- 
derland, a  work  that  was  the  outcome  of  his  keen 
sympathy  with  the  imagination  of  children  and 
their  sense  of  fun."  He  was  always  verj-  fond 
of  cliildren  and  the  book  originated  in  the  wish 
to  amuse  one  of  Ms  Uttle  girl  friends — the  original 
of  "  Alice"  was  a  daughter  of  Dean  Liddell. 

"L.  J.  F.,"  Troy,  Ala. — "(1)  Is  there  such  a 
verb  as  enthuse?  (2)  Where  does  the  Une,  '  What's 
in  a  name?'  come  from?" 

(1)  The  word  enthuse  means:  "  (Colloq.,  V.  S.) 
To  render  enthusiastic;  yield  to  or  display  en- 
thusia.sm."  (2)  The  quotation  to  which  you  refer 
is  from  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
act  ii,  scene  2,  and  reads — 

"What's  in  a  name?     That  wliich  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 

"M.  .1.  L.."  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "Who  is  the 
author  of  the  following  verse? j 

'  We,  ignorant  of  oiu-selves. 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  otir  good;   so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  prayers.'" 

Shakespeare:  See  "Antony  and  Cleopatra," 
act  ii,  scene  1,  Une  7. 

"D.  B.  C,"  Chicago,  111. — "Please  advise  me 
if  it  is  correct  to  use  the  word  got  in  the  sense  of 
'must.'  For  mstance,  'I  have  got  to  purchase 
some  bread.'  1  often  hear  it  so  used.  Is  it 
correct?" 

Got  is  used  correctly  for  acquired  or  obtained, 
but  Ls  incorrectly  used  to  denote  simple  po-ssession 
and  correctly  impUes  effort  to  secure  sometlung. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  redtmdantly;  as,  "He  has 
(jot  it";  the  simpler  form,  "He  has  it"  is  prefer- 
able. "We  have  got  to  do  it,"  while  emphatic,  is 
less  so  than  "we  must  do  it."  But  why  not  say 
"I  must  purchase  some  bread"? 

"H.  P.  B.,"  Tampa,  Fla, — "Wliich  is  corrects— 
(1)  'I  have  had  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom 
are  still  living'  or  (2)  'I  have  had  eleven  children, 
eight  of  which  are  still  living '?" 

Who  is  appUed  to  persons  only;  which,  tho 
formerly  applied  to  persons,  is  now  confined  to 
animals  and  inanimate  things.  Therefore, 
whom  not  which  should  be  u.sed — "I  liave  had 
eleven  children,  eight  of  who7n  are  still  living." 

"A.  R.  Y.."  New  York,  N.  Y.— "  (1)  Is  the 
verb  be(m.  ever  correctly  pronounced  with  the  long 
'e'?  (2)  What  is  the  rule,  if  any,  for  using  the 
hj-phen  after  the  prefix  're'?" 

(1)   The  verb  been  has  two  pronunciations — 

bin,  i  as  in  hit.  and  bin,  i  as  in  police,  both  being 

correct.     But    see    "A    Desk    Book    of    25,000 

Words   Frequently   Mispronomiced,"    where   the 

story    of   the    divergent    pronunciations    is    told 

(pp.  155-57).      (2)    The    modern    practise    is    to 

omit  the  hyphen  altogether  after  the  prefix  re-. 


Classified    Columns 


TRAVEL 


See  this  wonderful  North- 

nd.    The  one  trip  3'ou 

2ver  forget  and  never  regret. 

You  travel  in  perfect  comfort  all 
2  way.  Best  of  ocean  steamers, 
rlor  observation  cars.  Modern 
er  steamers.  Excellent  hotels 
i  service. 

iterestinR  booklets,  maps  and 
Pth-while  information  on  request. 
o     HERMAN  WEIG,  G  P.  A. 

W.  Waahincton  St...  CHICAGO 
ft,  ,1.  r>.HURNSIDE,  r.in.  Agl.  ^ 
T<Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  Waah. 


PASS  AND  VUKON   ROUTE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY.— Do  you  want  to 
malcp  real  money  by  handling  the  fastest  sell- 
ing specialty  on  the  market  for  the  largest 
house  ol  its  kind  in  the  world?  Character  and 
aljilily  more  essential  than  exijeriencc.  Send 
us  lull  details  about  yourself,  with  references. 
We'll  quickly  tell  you  what  there  is  in  it  lor 
you.  T.  B.  Division,  Taylor  Instrument 
Companies,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Salesman — City  or  Traveling.  Experience  un- 
necessary. .Send  for  list  of  openings  and  full 
particulars.  Prepare  in  spare  time  to  earn  the 
big  salarie.s— $2,.'>00  to  $10,000  a  year.  Em- 
ployment service  rendered  members.  ^Natl. 
Salesmen's  Tr.  Ass'n,  Dept.  140-D,  Chicago. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  wants  RaUway  Mail 
Clerks.  Men — women,  18  to  .'IS.  Pleasant, 
fascinating  work.  Conuuence  J92  month. 
Examination  coaching  free.  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  E116,  Rocliester.  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
Quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


Classified    Columns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WE  MAKE  SPECIAL  CONTRACTS  for 
exclusive  territory  with  high  class  educated 
men  who  may  earn  $3000  to  $6000  yearly 
selling  our  Visual  Instruction  Equipment  to 
schools  and  libraries.  References  and  cash 
deposit  guarantee  required.  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  Dept.  C,  417  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

For  Every 

User  of  English 

The  unusual  new  book,  Expressive  English, 
by  J.  C.  Kernald,  L.H.D.,  is  indispensable  to 
e  veryonelwho  uses  English  in  writing  or  speak- 
ing. This  book  puts  the  full  power  of  English 
at  your  command.  It  treats  every  phase  of 
rhetoric  and  grammar,  showing  how  to  con- 
vey the  exact  impression  you  wish  with  the 
greatest  power  and  beauty. 

474  pages,  cloth  bound.     Price,  $t.6o;   by 
mail.  $i.7J. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY   -   New  Yerk 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


P.ATEXT.S.  Send  .sketch  or  model  for  prelim- 
inary examination.  Highest  references.  Best 
results.  Promptness  assured.  Booklet  free, 
WAT.SON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROTECT   YOUR    INVENTION.      Per- 
sonal servic^e.  Send  .sketch  for  honest  advice. 
J.  REANEV  KELLY 
732  P  Woodward  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.    Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 


Parisians  Out-of-Doors 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  delightful  book 
of  recreation  outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  the 
people  in  and  around  Paris.  Numerous 
illustrations.     12mo,  cloth.  $1.50. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  New  York 
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THE    NATIONS    FREIGHT    CAR 


The  same  foresight  that  urges 
a  man  to  lay  a  little  aside  fcr 
a  "rainy  day,"  inspired  our 
engineers  to  build  a  surplus  cf 
strength,  endurance  and  power 
into  the  five  models  of  the 
Diamond  T  Motor  Truck, 
to  meet  the  unexpected  emer- 
gency that  inevitably  comes — 
sometime. 

To  build  better  than  require- 
ments— to  have  a  surplus  of 
service-giving  ability — might 
seem  at  first  thought  to  be  a 
manufacturing  waste. 


But  it  isn't — any  more  than  is 
a  surplus  in  the  savings  bank. 

It  is  just  that  surplus  which 
keeps  a  motor  truck  from 
making  frequent  trips  to  the 
service  station: 

— and  each  trip  means,  not 
only  the  cost  of  the  work  done, 
but  the  added  cost  due  to  the 
loss  of  the  truck's  services. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is 
the  inability  to  meet  the 
emergency — the  lack  of  that 
suddenly-called-for-surplus — 


which  puts  most  trucks  into 
the  service  station- — and  even- 
tually into  the  discard. 

We  know  the  performance 
records  of  a  sufficiently  large 
proportion  of  DIAMOND  T 
Trucks  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years  to  make  us  abso- 
lutely certain  of  the  regular- 
service  and  pZus-seryfce  ability 
of  the  Diamond  T. 

Your  trucking  problems  are 
our  business — may  we  help 
you  as  we  have  helped  others  ? 


Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Company,  4505  West  26th  street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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MANY  a  man  whose  taste  has  been  for 
"feverish"  cigars,  is  saying  to  himself, 
"Perhaps  a  change  to  milder  Robt.  Bums 
would  be  a  good  idea,  after  all.  Those  heavy 
fellows  that  I've  smoked  so  steadily  were 
due  to  go  long,  long  ago. 

"I'll  make  the  change  today." 

You  modem  men,  on  whom  the  burden 
of  the  worid's  work  falls,  will  find  in  Robt. 
Bums  a  stanch  ally — his  full  Havana  tiller 
has  a  quality  of  mildness  excellently  suited 
to  these  modem  times.  He  gives  you  full 
enjoyment,  yet  never  gets  between  you  and 
your  best  day's  work. 


W^UVO 


V^ 


iXUJu  mUL 
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119  West  40th  Street 


The  national  sizes  of  Robt.  Bums  are  priced 
from  10c  to  15c.  Little  Bobbie,  a  small  cigar,  but 
very  high  in  quality,  sells  at  6c.  Robt.  Burns 
Laddies,  still  smaller,  come  10  in  a  package — 
price  30c. 

Wherever  men  travel  throughout  the  United 
States    they    will   find   Robt.    Burns    cigars 

GENERAL  CIGAR  CO.,  inc. 


New  York  City- 
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IWIDTHS  OF  TRUSCON 
STANDARD  BUILDINGS 

//T/  leni^//)  of  doM/ho  ^ar/in(^  6y  2fl. 
Wo// /fe/yhfs,  cur6/o  eave,  7-/0 or  //-6' 


6- 8- 10-12-16' 


18 -20-2A -28-30' 


TYPE   1  (.C/earSpon)  BUILDINGS 


TYPE  2.i,rwo  Bay)  BUILDINGS 

One  /^oiv  of  Co/u/nns  in  Cen/er 


S/&e  Bay 
16- 20' 
25-30' 


Cen/er  Bay 

18-20-24' 

28'-  30' 


TYPE    "iinree  Bey)  BUILDINGS 
Ttvo  /?ows  of  Gj/umns  )n  /n/er/or 

Wid+hs - 50'  52- 56-58- 60'-64' 
68-  70-  7^-7e,-  80'-84'-90' 


-^c=52^SJ5^ 


..-^^ 


S/de  Bay 

20-25' 

30' 


Cen/er  Boy 
'20-24 
28-30 


TYPE  3  M  [Moni/or)  BUILDINGS 

Widths  -  60'-  64'  -  68'  -  70' -74 

80'-84'-90' 


,<=^^^^=> 


7 


~\ 


TYPE  A-(/b^r  Boy)  BUILDINGS 

//>ree  /^otvs  of  Co/umns  in  /r7/erior 
80    ii^  Boys    @   20') 
100'   L4  Bays  @   25) 


Width's - 


CONTINUOUS  MONITOR  12^0" 
WIDE  CAN  BE  PROVIDED  AT 
RIDGE    OF  ANY   BUILDING 


To  Meet  Your  Building  Shortage 

Additional  buildings  are  urgently  needed  now — you  lose  money  every  day  you 
have  to  wait.  But  the  need  for  haste  does  not  make  it  necessary  for  you  t(j  choose 
flimsy,  temporaiy  buildings.  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  as  quickly  erected, 
and  in  the  long  run  are  more  economical.  These  buildings,  strong,  durable,  fire- 
proof, are  built  up  of  unit  steel  panels  rigidly  combined.  All  panels,  including 
doors  and  windows,  are  interchangeable,  so  that  buildings  can  be  enlarged  or 
rearranged,  or  taken  down  and  re-erected  in  a  new  location,  without  loss. 

As  factories,  foundries,  warehouses,  tool-rooms,  dining-halls,  garages,  hospitals,  etc., 
Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  extensively  used  by  America's  leading  industries, 
including  U.  S.  Aluminum  Co.,  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Postuni  Cereal  Co., 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  U.  S.  Government,  American  Can  Company 

They  are  furnished  in  any  length,  various  heights  and  widths  up  to  loo  feet.  Write 
us  in  regard  to  your  needs,  stating  approximate  size  of  building  and  its  use.  We 
will  submit  estimates  and  suggest  a  building  best  suited  to  your  needs.  Use 
coupon  if  convenient. 


Above:  Exterior  of  Truscon 
Standard  Building  (type  4) 
over  reinforced  concrete  base- 
ment, making  a  2-story  build- 
ing. Malioning  Foundry  Co.. 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Below:  Interior  of  i oof t.  wide 
Truscon  Standard  Building, 
Mahoning  Foundiy  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Truscon  Steel  CbMPANY 

•YOUNGSTOWNOhiO- ?r*n"cVs°,SVp?N; 

tUiz^oftin£  Sle^l.  Mel  »l  LMth.  Steel  IVtndoiv*.  Sree/  tiu-ldintt*.  fir^ied  Start  Cfi 


ABU  iil 

Villi  111 


TRUSCON 

SIANDARDWBUILDINGS 


Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Send  catalog  and  information  on  typf  Tnis  on 

Standard  Building  ft.  long        ft.  wide 

ft.  high,  to  be  used  for 

Name 

Address L.  D. 
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Touring 

and 

Roadster 

Types 


Over  Kill  and  dale,  wKerever  tKe  call  of 
tKe  ^reat  outdoors  leads  you,  tKe  Briscoe 
travels  witK  tKe  same  ease  and  certainty. 


D  a  D 


Fuel  and  upkeep  economy  make  touring 
a  pleasure  unalloyed. 


BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON  s  MICHIGAN 
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Two  little  houses  that  stood 

side  by  side 


Two  little  houses  stood  side  by 
side,  in  a  suburb  outside  New  York 
City.  And  in  each  one  of  them  a 
man  and  woman  worked,  and  loved  and 
dreamed  their  dreams  of  the  future. 

In  the  fifteen  years  that  have  gone  by 
the  two  little  houses  have  grown  a  bit 
gray  and  shabby.  The  man  and  woman 
who  lived  in  one  of  them  have  moved 
on  and  up;  they  dwell  in  a  spacious 
home,  and  his  name  is  spoken  with  the 
names  of  men  who  are  influential  and 
accustomed  to  big  things. 

But  in  the  other  litde  house  the  other 
man  and  woman  still  dwell,  and  they  too 
have  grown  a  little  grayer  with  the  passing 
years;  but  the  love  has  not  gone  out  of 
the  woman's  eyes.  Still  she  waits,  and 
still  she  trusts,  firm  in  the  belief  that 
some  day  her  husband  must  win. 

The  tragedy  of  the  man  who 
lacks  some  one  thing 

Down  town,  where  they  know  her 
husband,  they  have  given  up  all  idea  that 
he  will  ever  win  one  of  the  big  prizes  in 
business.  "A  good  fellow,"  they  say, 
"honest  and  hard-working;  but  there  s 
something  lacking  in  him." 

So  they  have  let  him  work  away  the 
years  of  promise ;  until  now  he  has  come 
to  the  years  when  men  no  longer  expect 
success. 

He  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  busi- 
ness world ;  and  in  that  world  there  are 
no  sadder  words  than  these:  "There's 
something  lacking  in  him."  Thousands 
of  men  who  might  have  repaired  the  lack, 
if  they  had  begun  early  enough,  are  con- 
demned to  small  positions  for  life,  be- 
cause of  it. 

If  you  really  care  about  your  future, 
you  will  sit  down  with  a  pencil  today  and 
analyze  your  assets.      Just  what  is  it  that 


you    lack   to   make  yourself  a  really  all-  reached  their  limit,   and  give  them   the 

round    man  —  fit   for  the    positions   that  sort  of  training  that  transcends   ordinary 

demand  familiarity  with   more  than   one  limits,  because  the  demand  for  men  who 

department  of  business.''  have  it  always  exceeds  the  supply. 

85,000   men   have  enrolled    with    the 

Analyze    your    assets.        What  institute.     There  is  one  of  these  men  in 

do  you   lack?  your  own  vicinity;  ask  him,  if  you  choose, 

what  the   Modern   Business   Course  and 

Is  it  a  knowledge  of  business  funda-  Service  has  meant  in  his  progress, 
mentals  you  lack.'' 

,,                             .  Take  the  first  forward  step  by 

Your  Modern  Busmess  Course  ,.         -       t-W     U      U 

andService  gives  a  coherent  presenta-  sending  TOr   this   DOOR 

tion  of  the  entire  subject  of  business.  ---  r-    i  ■        i        •                       i 

It   gives    one  a   perspective   and  an  T^^  this  advertisement  reaches  you,   m 

appreciation  of  essentials,  as  well  as  -*;.  y°"''  ^f^^  h°"^^'  .^'^^  ^^"^  ^'^^  ^"^ 

much  knowledge  regarding  right  and  c^''^''^"  ^^^"^  ^""5.  '^  y°"/^^.  ^  ""f  ,'" 

wrong  methods  of  procedure,"   says  y^"''  twenties,  thirties,  or  forties,   th.nk- 

/F.  H.  Ingersoll,  Marketing  Manager  '"S  earnestly  of  the  future,  then  the  first 

of  the  famous  IngersollWatch  Company.  '^\P  ^  f  "^^'f  .'^  ^^^"^^      ^^^  ^f^'^Vf^  ^^' 

published  a  112-page  book  entitled     r  org- 

Is  it  executive  ability  you  lack.?  ing  Ahead    in    Business.  "      It    is    not  a 

,.-   .     ,                      .       .             .  cheap  book!       It    is    not    for   the    mere 

It  IS  the  most  concise,  mstructive  ^^^j^^j     ^^^j^^      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^„y 

and  clearly  presented  form  of  educa-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  themselves  it.  is 

tion  that  has  been  presented    or  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^. 

benefit  of  executives,     says  L/ias.  h. 

Murnan,  Vice-President  of  the  United  It  has  proved  the  first  key  to  the  door  of 

Drug  Company.  opportunity  for  85,000  men.  If  you  be- 
long with  them,  in  the  army  of  forward 
Is  it  knowledge  of  accountancy  and  looking,  growing  men,  send  for  your  copy 
business  finance  you  lack?  Or  of  the  of  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  now. 
principles  of  organization?  Or  of  adver- 
tising and  selling?  Or  of  credits?  Or  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
of  factory    organization?       Or    of  sales  g^  ^^^^  p,^^^                n^^  York  city 

x,T,                  ,               1    r    1    •                    u   •  Send    me    "Forg-ing-    Ahead    in 

Whatever  the  weak  link  m  your  chain  Business"  FREE 
of  success  may  be,  the  tools  for  strength- 
ening it  are  here,  at  your  command. 

Name  

Frint  her* 

The  Alexander  Hamilton 

Business 

Institute  can  help  you  '""''''' 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  has  

only  one  course;    its  business  is  to  train 

men  in    the    fundamentals   that   underlie  g^^jj^^gg 

all  business;     to   take    men    who    have     Position 
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GEORGIA    MILITARY   ACADEMY 

College  Park  {Near  Atlanta)  Ga. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  SUMMER  CAMP  in  pOOT  HILLS  OF  BLUE  RIDGE 

CORPS  UNDER  U.  S.  WAR  DEPARTMENT  AND  AMERICAS  MOST  NOTED  HEALTH  REGION 

Moderate  Expenses,  ParenUl  Guidance,        INAVAL  oCHUUL  Sound  Discipline,  Tlioron«k  Work. 

June  23  to  August  25,  at  G.  M.  A.'s  magnificent  mountain  home,  Highland  Lake, 
in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  2300  feet  above  sea  level,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

One  of  America's  Most  Splendidly  Equipped  Prep  Schools 


FREE  BOOK- 


Send  for  tliis  Froo  Book  to-day.     It  I 

will  show  you    how  the  Blackstone  I 

Institute  has  removed  all  the  lornier  ' 

drudgery  from  law  study:  how  you  can  gain  a  thorough 

knowledge  of  law  in  your  spare  time.     It 

tells  what  the  course  is  and  who  the  big 

men    are    who    have   written    it.      fiend 

lor  your  copy  now. 

Blackstone  institute 

Dept.    34 
608   S.    DearlX)rn  Street 
Chicago  Illinois 


Employment  for 

RETURNED  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 

Our  sales  orgartization  has  openings  in  ever\'  State  for 
men  who  desire  to  continue  a  free,  open-air  hfe.  The 
work  is  both  pleasant  and  remunerative,  largely  that  of 
building  up  home  libraries  in  their  own  and  neigh- 
boring communities.  Sales  experience  is  desirable,  but 
not  necessary.  When  replying,  give  age,  status  while  in 
U.  S.  Service,  and  nature  of  former  business  experience. 
Address  Mr.  Hadley, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


'Young  men  should 
study  business  thoroly. 
As  to  opportunities,  there 
are  ten  today  where  there 
wasone,sixtyyearsago." 

-John  D.  Rockefeller 


"The  Captains  of  In- 
dustry in  America  are  not 
seeking  money;  they  are 
looking  for  brains  — 
specialized  brains." 

— CHAS.  M.  SCHWAB 


Put  Yourself  In  a  Bigger  Job 


Since  taking  roy 
course  witl.  LaSalle 
Extension  University 
my  earning  capacity 
has  increased  400  per 
cent."  H.S.  W. 

"Your  course  has 
benefited  me  bo  much 
that  it  netted  me  a 
600  per  cent  profit  in 
a  year."  F.  H. 

"Salary  increased 
288  per  cent  within  a 
year  from  enrolU 
ment."  L.  C.  R. 

"Returns  in  six 
months  were  10  times 
the  cost  of  the 
course."  F.  J,  F. 

"Have  received  ad- 
ditional remuneration 
enough  to  cover  cost 
of  six  courses.  Am 
now  Business  Man- 
ager of  acorporation 
with  assets  of  over 
KOOO.OOO."  W.M.  CI 

"Have  been  ad- 
vanced five  positions 
since  taking  LaSalle 
Course."  H.  C.  L. 

"Since  taking   the 
LaSalle  Course  I  have 
increased   m7  salary 
nearly  300  per  cent."  , 
E.J.  M.     1  \ 

"Have  Bticcessfully 
passed  bar  examina- 
tion." G.  L.  B. 

"Have  received  three 
raises  and  ann  to  get  a  10 
per  cent  t>onus  payable 
every  3  months.'^P.O.B. 


The  call  for  Bpecialized  brains  in  business  is  more  insistent  than  ever 
before.  Salaries  from  $3,000.00  to  $10,000.00  a  year  and  even  larger  are  ready  now 
for  proficient  Business  Managers,  Expert  Accountants,  Auditors,  Comptrollera, 
Banking  Experts,  Cost  Accountants.  Sales  Managers,  TraflSc  Managers.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Experts  and  Correspondence  Managers. 

This  is  your  big  opportunity.  You  can  step  into  one  of  these  positions  the  day 
you  can  show  that  you  can  handle  the  work.  You  know  what  the  demand 
is  and  what  the  pay  is  now  for  men  who  can  do  more  than  mere  routine  work. 
Train  in  any  of  these  departments  of  business  and  get  out  of  the  small  place- 
be  above  the  job  hunting  class— draw  a  bigger  salary  check. 

Train  By  Mail— Now 


Stay  where  you  are  while  you  are 
getcing  this  knowledge  which  makes 
promotion  certain.  Only  your  spare 
time  is  required  to  secure  precisely  the 
training  for  which  Business  pays  the 
large  salaries.  Get  in  months  under 
the  direction  of  the  LaSalle  experts, 
information  you  cannot  obtain  in  years 
from  your  own  experience.  Every  sub- 


ject completely  covered— made  clear. 

You  will  also  have  the  privileges  of 
our  Consulting  Service — which  entitle 
you  to  the  free  advice  of  our  experts 
on  any  special  business  problem  at  any 
time  you  need  it. 

The  tuition  is  small  and  you  can 
pay  on  our  easy  terms— a  little  each 
month  if  you  wish. 


(LaSalle  Members  With  Large 
Organizations 


More  than  20,000  new  members  en- 
roll annually,  and  are  reaping  big 
rewards  from  LaSalle  training.  Over 
1000  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  have  enrolled  with  our  institu- 
tion. The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 


tion has  273;  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
626;  Swift  &  Company  221;  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  455;  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  286;  and  many  other 
great  organizations  have  each  employed 
from  60  to  600  LaSalle  trained  men. 


Send  the  Coupon  for  Full  Information 

^  Find  out  about  this  LaSalle  training  for  advancement.  Mail  the  coupon  and 
we  will  send  full  information  about  any  of  the  courses,  the  moderate  fee  and  the 
easy  terms.  We  will  also  send  our  valuable  book  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One" 
of  which  a  leading  Chicago  executive  said:  "Worth  $5  a  copy."  Your  copy  is 
free— ready  for  you  now.    Mail  the  coupon  today. 


LASALLE  EXTENSIONIUNIVERSITY 

,     ^    "Tha  World'a  Greatest  Extemion  University" 
Dept.  452-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  free  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One,"  also  catalog  and  particulnT* 
regarding  course  and  service  in  the  department  I  have  marked  with  an  X. 

D 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,  Managerial, 
Sales  and  Executive  positions  in 
Business. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER-WRITING: 
(New  Course)  Training  for  posi- 
tions as  House  Correspondentg, 
Superviscrs  of  Correspondence, 
Mail  Sales  Directors,  Correspon- 
dence Critics,  Letter  Executives: 
and  in  the  handling  of  all  special 
correspondence  (credits,  collec- 
tions, sales,  adJQStments,  etc.)  in 
which  expert  letter-writing  ability 
is  required. 

□  H  I  (;  H  E  R  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Trainin^i  for  positions  no  Auditors, 
(Comptrollers,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, (^Bt  Accountants,  etc. 


Name 


□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  executive  positions 
in  Banks  and  Financial  Institu- 
tions, Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust 
OfTiccrs,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 


r-lLAW: 


Trai  nin^  for  admission  to  Bar  and 
Executive  Business  positions  re- 
quiring legally  trained  men.  De- 
gree of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
□  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND 
RAILWAY  TRAFFIC:  Training 
for  positions  as  Railroad  and 
Industrial  Traffic  Managers, 
Tr.'ifTic  Experts,  etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  positions    s  Business 
Correspondents,  Basinesa  Litera- 
ture and  Copy  Writers, 


.Address.. 


PUB  LI C 

Training  in  the  art 
of  forceful,  effective  speech  — 
Ministers,  Salesmen,  Fraternal 
Leaders,  Politicians,  etc. 


□  EFFECTIVE 
SPEAKING      ~ 


□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Koreicrn 
Correspondent    with    Spanish- 
speaking  countries. 

□  EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training    for    position    of    Head 
Bookkeeper. 


.  Present  Position... 


Just  the 

PHRASE 

to  express  your 
THOUGHT  in 
this  NEW  BOOK 

With  a  Big  New  Idea 

HERE  is  a  book  that  combines  the  merits  of  a 
dictionary  and  a  grammar  and  surpasses 
both  together,  for  in  addition  to  vocabu- 
lary and  construction  it  furnishes  ideas  and  that 
elusive  quality  known  as  style.  It  is  the  one  and 
only  superguide  to  correct  and  vigorous  English. 
Grenville  Kleiser,  the  great  authority  on  public 
speaking,  author  of  many  works  on  practical  talk- 
ing and  writing,  has  originated  and  compiled  this 
new  departure  in  literary  helps.     He  calls  it 

Fifteen  Thonsand   Utefnl  Phrases 

and  the  description  is  accurate.  They  are  useful, 
indispensable  indeed  to  the  average  man  or 
woman.  He  has  gathered  and  classified  an  aston- 
ishing variety  of  telling  and  forceful  sentences 
from  three  to  ten  words  in  length  that  will  exactly 
express  that  thought  you  have  been  striving  to 
utter  and  failing  to  put  over  because  of  the  lack 
of  precisely  what  this  book  will  give  you. 

The  Right  Expression  for  Every  Occasion 

It  does  not  matter  who  or  what  you  are,  this  book 
will  solve  your  diflficulties  in  writing  or  speaking. 
It  covers  all  possible  fields,  conversation,  letter- 
writing,  public  speaking,  the  preparation  of  arti- 
cles or  fiction,  business  correspondence,  commer- 
cial phrases,  social  intercourse — every  one  fully 
and  completely. 

The  Book  for  All  Who  Must  Use  Words 

To  the  public  speaker,  writer,  teacher,  preacher, 
lecturer,  lawyer,  executive,  advertising  man — in  a 
word,  to  everyone  who  feels  the  need  of  expressing 
himself  with  care  and  sincerity,  this  book  will 
prove  an  invaluable  boon  and  a  constant  friend. 

Some  Typical  Phrases 

Here  are  a  few  examples  picked  at  random  that 
will  give  you  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  book: 
Subtle  and  elusive — Exact  antithesis  —  Fraught 
with  peril — We  venture  to  enclose- — Air  like  wine 
—  Memory  was  busy  at  his  heart  —  Flame  into 
war — Homebred  virtues  ^ — Unapproachable  as  a 
star — Pursuant  to  your  letter. 

8vo,  Cloth,  455  pages,  $i.6o;  by  mail,  $1.75 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Foarlli  Ave.,  New  York 


FORCETFULNESS 


has  caused  the  fair  edifice  of  a  life's  hope 
and  ambition  to  go  up  in  smoke  more 
often  than  almost  any  other  human  fail- 
ing. If  you  would  succeed,  if  you  would 
hold  positions  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility, you  must  stop  forgetting.  The  cul- 
tivation of  a  retentive  memory  for  facts, 
faces,  figures,  and  the  like  can  be  accom- 
plished with  ease,  no  matter  what  your 
handicap  maybe,  by  the  study  of  Z-oi5^W«*s 
Afcmor>'5y5/rrH  — practical,  scientific,  men- 
tal training  that  ensures  results.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  '* How  to  Remember" 
and  protect  yourself  against  disaster. 
Funk  JtWag-nalls Company. Dept.  217,  >e"  York 


HOW  TO  USE 
ENGLISH  CORRECTLY 

Is  shown  you  in  Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly's  valuable  "Desk  Book 
of  Errors  in  English."  All  the  little  snares  and  pitfalls  awaiting 
the  user  of  English,  are  heie  exposed.  Hundreds  of  the  errors 
that  so  often  weaken  or  ruin  the  effect  of  speech  and  writing 
are  treated,  and  the  correct  forms  are  explained.  Whatever 
puzzle  you  meet  in  English  expression,  you  can  instantly  solve 
By  consulting  this  volume.  Everything  is  in  alphabetical  order 
for  quick  reference. 

The  Albany  Press:  "The  author  furnishes  a  multitude 
of  instances  where  woids  are  misapplied,  and  in  every 
case  points  out  the  correct  expression.  To  the  speaker 
or  writer  and  to  the  judicious  leader  this  book  is  of 
undoubted  value." 

24S  pages,  cloth  bound.     Price  $1.00  net:  by  mail,  $I.o8 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Know  the  Hardy  Flowers 

How  to  Recognize  All  Varieties 
HoMT  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  Them 
How  to  Beaut  ily  Lawn  and  Garden 

Read  the  fascinating  story  of  all  hardy  flowers,  trees, 
and  shrubs  in  this  fine  big  book — 

The  Book  of  Hardy  Flovirers 

by  H.  H.  Thomas,  Editor  of  "The  Gardener."  It  de- 
scribes in  simple  language  every  hardy  plant  suitable 
for  outdoor  cultivation.  Explains  its  characteristics, 
its  decorative  value,  and  even,-  detail  of  its  care  and 
development.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  200  different  plants,  32  of  which  are  natural- 
color  photographs,  oyi  inches  by  6%  inches,  nearly  soo 
pages  of  text,  bound  in  cloth.    Price  Ij.so;  by  mail,  $j.7o. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  New  York 
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$5000  for  stories 
.and  articles 


One  pupil  has  received  over 
$5,000  for  stories  and  articles 
written  mostly  in  spare  time 
—  "play-work"  he  calls  it. 
Another  pupil  received  over 
$1,000  before  completing  her 
Dt.  Eaenwein  first  course  with  us.  Another, 
a    busy   wife    and    mother,  is 

averagins    over    $75    a    week    from     photoplay 

writing  alone. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writing,  Versification,  Journalism. 
Playwriting,  Photoplay  Writing.' etc.,  taught  personally 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein  (for  many  years  editor  of  Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine),  assisted  by  a  staff  of  literary  experts. 

The  universities'  recognize  the  good  work  we  are  doing,  for 
over  100  members  of  the  English  faculties  of  higher  institu- 
tions are  studying  in  our  Literary  Department.  Editors  rec- 
ognize it,  for  they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We 'publish  The  Writer's  Library  and  The  Writer's 
Monthly    andj  we.  offer    a    manuscript    criticism    service. 

Decide  now  to  cultivate  your  mind,  develop 
your  literary  gifts,  and  turn  your  spare  time  into 
dollars.  Take  the  first  step  by  sending  for  our 
free    150-page    Illustrated    catalog,    today! 

The   Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  72  Springfield,  Mass. 

Established  1897  Incorporated  1904  I 
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if  BECOME  A 

Traffic  manager-i 

Over  half  a  millionlarge  shippers  and 
all  railroads  need  trained  Traffic  Men 
"i  who  know  how  to  route 
shipments,    obtain 
shortest  mileage,  se- 
cure quickest  deliv- 
eries, classify   goods, 
,  obtain  lowest  rates. 
,  Demand  is  greater  than 
f,  the  supply.    Big  positions 
await  competent  men  at 

$35  to  $100  a  Week 

Fit  yourself  for  a  Traffic 

Manager's  position.  We  teach  you  by  mail— in  spare 
time— at  home  to  qualify  for  one  of  the  BIG  jobs.  Our 
course  ia  thorough  —  is  endorsed  by  railroad  officials 
and  large  concerns  everywhere.  Small  cost— easy  pay- 
ments. Write  for  full  details  concerning  the  LaSalle 
Home  Study  Course  in  Traffic  Managment.  Learn  how 
you  can  qualify  for  a  big  traffic  job  while  holding  your 
present  position.  Write  today— NOW! 
LaSsUe  Eztentlon  University,  Dept.452-ICA         Chicaco 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly   becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  wlio  investigates. 


POISE:   How  to  Attain  It 


A  splendidly  practical  book  treating  of  the  absolute 
need  of  poise  in  daily  life,  indicating  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  in  acquiring  it  and  its  effect  en  personality, 
and  outlining  a  series  of  simple  exercises  tending  to 
develop  it.  Gives  you  a  clear  explanation  of  how  to 
dominate  situations,  create  favorable  first  impressions, 
hold  an  individual  or  an  audience,  etc. 

ISmo.  Cloth,  $1.00  postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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^„,       English 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

Here  is  the  most  usable  new  bock  on  English  expression 
for  men  and  women  who  need  to  put  English  to  practical 
use.  This  volume  explains  simply  and  directly  just  how 
you  can  make  everything  you  say  or  write  go  straight 
to  the  heart  of  your  subject  with  the  greatest  power 
and  effect. 

This  new  book  shows  you  the  factors  that  make  what 
you  say  powerful  and  convincing,  and  beautiful  in  form. 
It  points  out  the  slips  and  indiscretions  which  take  the 
life  out  of  your  words. 

SOLVES  THE  PUZZLES  OF  GRAMMAR 

Hundreds  of  those  difficult  and  vital  problems  of  gram- 
mar or  rhetoric  are  explained  in  brief  and  simple  form. 
When  you  are  not  sure  whether  you  should  use  "who"  or 
'  'whom, "or* 'shair'or" will;"  when  you  are  doubtful  about 
an  infinitive,  a  possessive  case,  a  plural,  or  some  other  lit- 
tle point;  consult  this  book  and  get  the  answer  quickly. 
Here  you  will  learn  how  to  use  figures  of  speech  to  ad- 
vantage; how  to  discriminate  between  synonyms;  how 
to  acquire  clearness  and  directness  of  style;  how  to  get  a 
broad  and  practical  vocabulary.  Hundreds  of  such  sub- 
jects are  covered.  This  book  is  invaluable  to  every  one 
who  uses  English  and  wants  to  do  it  well. 

Cloth  bound.  474  pages.     Price,  $1.60  net;  by  mail,  $1.72 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4-360  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 
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2nd  Edition 


Yours  For  a  Few 
Cents  a  Day 

The  most  authentic  and  complete  encyclopaedia  ever 
produced  is  now  offered  you  at  terms  so  low  that  you 
can  place  it  on  your  bookshelves  next  week  without  a 
second  thought  about  paying  for  it. 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  a  work  in  24 
volumes,  planned  andexecuted  asa  wholly  independent 
undertaking — accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  tower- 
ing above  all  former  encyclopaedias — is  now  easily 
within  your  reach.  This  great  work  becomes  yours 
at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 


The  New  International  Encyclopaedia 


The  New^  International 
includes  the  most  re- 
cent accompHshments 
and  knowledge  of 
mankind.  It  covers 
the  ground  of  all 
former  encyclopaedias, 
correcting  their  errors, 
carrying  their  half 
knowledge  to  complete 
understanding,  and 
adding  new  knowledge 
from  every  corner  of 
the  earth. 

About  the  War 

Every  last  minute  fact 
brought  out  by  the  World 
War  is  minutely  described. 
We  are  living  in  an  age  of 
new  facts,  new  figures,  new 
inventions,  new  customs, 
new  frontiers  and  bound- 
ary lines.  Upon  the  signing 
of  Peace  a  new  war  volume 
will  he  sent  to  each  sub- 
scriber without  cost.  Never 
before  has  an  encyclopae- 
dia earned  such  a  right  to 
its  place  in  the  home  and 
office.  Never  before  has 
such  a  need  existed. 


But  we  want  you  to  find 
out  these  and  a  hundred 
other  things  for  yourself. 
We  have  arranged  a  way 
by  which  you  may  decide 
in  your  own  home,  after 
careful  examination, 
whether  or  not  this  is  the 
encyclopaedia  you  have 
been  waiting  for  and  have 
promised  yourself.  We 
are  sure  it  is.  We  will  let 
this  work  stand  or  fall  on 
its  merits  as  you  see 
them. 

Free  Book  Tells 
All 

A  fully  illustrated  80-page  book 
has  been  prepared  to  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  the  New  Interna- 
tional. It  describes  the  up-to- 
the-minute  knowledge  that  is 
incorporated  in  this  set,  tells  why 
it  is  head  and  shoulders  above 
every  previous  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,  shows  specimen 
pages,  color  plates,  engravings 
and  maps  with  a  list  of  subjects 
covered  by  the  course  of  reading 
and  study,  a  new  feature  that 
adds  immense  value  to  the  en- 
cyclopaedia. Fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  now.  The  80-page 
book  will  be  sent  you  at  once 
and  we  will  tell  you  the  plan  by 
which  you  mayplace  this 
encyclopaedia  on  your  book- 
shelves next  week  and  pay  for 
it  at  the  rate  of  a  few  cents  a 
day. 


STRONG  POINTS: 

1.  Accuracy:  all  impor- 
tant articles  written  by 
specialists. 

2.  Authority:  can  be 
quoted  on  any  subject 
without  fear  of  succtssful 
contradiction. 

3.  Comprehensiveness: 
covers  a  wider  field  than 
any  other  general  refer- 
ence work.  It  contains 
80,000  articles- — 30,000 
more  than  any  other  ertcy- 
clopcedia. 

4.  Lucidity:  written  in 
language  so  plain  that  even 
Ike  young /oiks  can  uhder- 
stand. 

5.  Illustrations  and 
Maps:  cart-fully  prepared 
to  illuminate  and  explain 
the  text. 

6.  Con  ven  ience :  printed 
on  thin  paper — not  too 
thin  but  ea.sy  to  handle 
and  to  leaf. 

7.  Arrangement:  all 
subjects  alphabetically 
arranged  and  easy  to  find. 

8.  Pronunciation:  all 
except  the  most  common 
words  made  clear  by  a 
simple  phonetic  system. 
Derivations  also  indicated. 

9.  Bibliography :  every  ^^ 
important  subject  sup-  ^r 
plemented    by   a  full      ^ 

list   of  books    that         ^  .A    ,^ 
may  be  consulted.         ,^.       ^  i^'' 

.r  S.    o 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  24,     449  Fourth  Avenue,    New  York  City 
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^        I    TEACH 
BY    MAIL. 


I  won  World's  First  Prize  for  best  coui 
in  Penmansbip,  Under  my  euidance  you  ( 

become  an  expert  penman*.  Am  placing  many  of  my 
etudentsas  instxuctorafn  coiDmercial  colleges  at  hi^h 
ealariee.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  writa 
mo.  1  will  send  yea  FftEE  one  of  my  Favorite  Pens 
and  a  copy  of  the  Ransomerian  Joamal.    Write  today. 

C.  W.  Bansonit    417  Essex  BIdg.,Kansa0CUy,Mo. 
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Henry 
Diclc«on, 
Principal 


The  Key 
To  Success 
The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability 
to  remember.     I  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible  I 
classified  index  from  which  you  can  | 
instantly  select  thoughts,   facts, 
figures,  names,  faces.  Enables  you  | 
to    concentrate,     develop    self  -  control, 
overcome    beshfulnees,     think  on     your  | 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple, 
The    result  of    20  years*  experience  de-  j 
veloping  memories  of  thoasands. 
WritttTnilair    for  free  booklet. "How  to  ( 
TTFIie  lOaay    Remember"    and    Copy 
riKhted  Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my  f 
FREE  book.  "How  To  Speak  In  Public.''  I 


Dickson  School  of  Memory.  1754  Heant  Bldg.,  Chicago,  flJ. 


LANGUAGES  &"^^^^^ 

ON     AUL.     PMOMOGRAPHS 


"Like  learning  a  tune— and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
And  Rosenthal's  Piactlcal  Linguistry 

War  has  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  those 
who  know  laneua^cs.  Prepare  now  to  better  your 
position    or    increase    your    business.      Used    and 

recommended    by   educators    in   leading   colleges. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  4Sth  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPANISH, FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


r 


AmeMcanBoy 

'Tbe  Biggest,  Brightest,  Bett  Magazine 
for  Boys  in  all  tbe  World." 

YOUR  boy  wants  "boy"  reading;  the  kind  of 
stories  that  thrill  and  absorb;  articles  that 
give  him  practical  information  and  real  pointers 
on  boy  activities. 

Because  The  American  Boy  has 
appreciated  the  boy  viewpoint  for 
years,  it  is  the  eagerly  sought  fa- 
vorite of  more  than  500,000  splen- 
did, normal  American  boys  each 
month.   rAe.4mer!care  Soy  supple- 
ments home  and  school  in  starting  I 
HIM  right.      Give  your  boy  th/3  ' 
wholesome  reading. 
20c  a  copy  on  news-etandl— 
$2.00  a  year  by  mall. 

The  Sprague  Pub.  Co. 

2  American  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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ST  NICHOLAS 

T/ie  Magazine  for  Youth 

I  FOUND  my  boys  and  girls  dis- 
cussing peace  problems  in  Europe 
with  more  intelligence  than  is  dis- 
played in  some  conversations  at  the 
club,"  said  a  prominent  banker. 

"Did   they   get   it   from  the  news- 
papers?    Not  much.      They  had  read 


it  in  St.  Nicholas. 

"There  is  a  real  magazine.    It  gives 

the    youngsters    something    to    think 

about  as  well  as  good  stories." 

We  wish  you  could  sec  some  of  the 
booksful  of  letters  we  have  from  friends  of 
St.  Nicholas.  Read  what  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehait  writes:  "I  was  extremely  small 
when  I  began  to  read  St.  Nicholas,  but  I 
can  remember  certain  illustrations  and 
many  stories  with  absolute  clearness.  For 
many  years  my  boys  have  received  St. 
Nicholas  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  still 
pick  it  up  with  something;  of  the  old  thrill." 
St.  Nicholas  comes  to  your  boy  and  girl  in 
the  formative  period  of  their  lives — when 
habits  of  thought  are  formed  and  lasting 
impressions  are  made. 

Don't  let  your  children  miss  tlie  delight 
of  reading  St.  Nicholas.  Don't  deprive 
them  of  the  influence  toward  success  in 
life  that  St.  Nicholas  has  proved  to  be  in 
the  lives  of  so  manv  well-known  men  and 
women.  The  subscription  cost  is  only  $3  per 
year — less  than  a  cent  a  day — clip  a  check 
to  this  advertisement    and    mail   it   today  to 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

Dcpt.  D  1,  355  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


It  Pays  to  Advertise  in 
St.  Nicholas 

Manufacturers  and  agents — your  advertise- 
ment in  this  magazine  will  reach  more  than 
100,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  best  homes 
of  the  country.  It  is  seen  and  read  by 
boys  and  girls  in  their  'teens — at  the 
remembering  age — and  also  at  the  wanting 
age.  St.  Nicholas  homes  are  live  homes — 
with  many  needs — and  the  means  to  pur- 
chase.     Put  your  advertising  in  St.  Nicholas. 


STENOGRAPHY 

Taught  The 

NEW  WAY 

No  wearisome  waste  of  time,  im- 
mediate results  —  simple-to-the- 
point  lessons.  80  to  100  words 
per  minute  in  Typewriting  and 
100  to  125  words  in  Shorthand, 
guaranteed. 

The  New  Way 
Course  revolution- 
izes older  methods. 
Stenographers  in 
demand  everywhere 
—BIG  WAGES! 

'Write  for  Free  Offer 


The  Tulloss  School 

3284  Colleee  Hill  -  Springfield.  Ohio 


LAW 

Study  At  Home 

Become  a  lawyer.  Leeally  trained  men  win 
high  positions  and  big  success  in  businesB 
and  public  life.  Greater  opportunities  now 
than  ever.  Be  a  leader.  Lawyers  earn 
$3,00O  to  $10,000  Annually 
J  We  gnjide  you  etep  by  step.  You  can  train 
J' at  home  during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you 
J  tot  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money  re- 
' funded  according  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen- volume^ ^Law 
Library  free  if  yon  enroU  now.  Get  our  valuable  120-page  Law 
Guide"  and  '"Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,   Dept.  452HAA,   Chicag* 


THE     DIGESX     SCHOOL     DIRECTORY     IINDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools,  colleges  and  camps  whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  during  April.  The  April  5th  issue 
contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  vnW 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school  or  camp,  age  of  child, 
are  all  factors  to  be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible.  School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERAR  Y  DIGEST. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

Conn  .  .  Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson 

D.  C . . .  Chevy  Chase  School Washington 

Colonial  School Washington 

National  Park  Seminary. .  .  Washington 
III.  .  .   Frances  Shimer  School.  .  .  .Mt.  Carroll 

Rockford  College Rockford 

Ind.  . . .  St.-Mary-of-the- Woods  College, 

St.-Mary-of-the- Woods 

Ml>.  .  .  .Maryland  College Lutherville 

Mass  .  .  Misses  Allen  School ....  West  Newton 
Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  Sch. . .  Boston 
Howard  Seminary.  .  .  .W.  Bridgewater 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale 

MacDuflfie  School Springfield 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster 

Tenacre Wellesley 

.Lindenwood  College St.  Charles 

.  Miss  Beard's  School Orango 

Dwight  School Englewood 

Kent  Place  School Summit 

.  Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary  Garden  City 

Knox  School Tarrytown 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School .  .  .  Binghamton 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

.Glendale  College Glendale 

Beechwood Jenkintown 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem 

The  Cowles  School Oak  Lane 

Highland  Hall HoUidaysburg 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore 

Ogontz  School Ogontz 

Rydal  School Rydal 

Shipley  School Bryn  Mawr 

.  Lincoln  School Providence 

.Ward-Belmont Nashville 

.  Averett  College Danville 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton 

Hollins  College Hollins 

Randolph-Macon  College..  .Lynchburg 
Randolph-Macon  Institute. . . .  Danville 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista 

Stuart  Hall Staunton 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  &  MILITARY 
SCHOOLS 

Cal.  .  . .  Pasadena  Army  &  Navy  Acad., 

Pasadena 
San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad., 

Pacific  Beach 

D.  C . .  .  Army  &  Navy  Prep.  Sch. .  .  Washington 

Saint  Albans  School Washington 


Mo.. 
N.J. 


N.  Y. 


Ohio. 
Pa... 


R.  I 

Tbnn 
Va... 


BOYS'  PREPARATORY  &  MILITARY 
SCHOOLS  (Continued) 

III  ....  Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest 

Mass  .  .  Chauncey  Hall  School Boston 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham 

Minn.  .Shattuck  School Faribault 

N.  J.  .  .Blair  Academy Blairstown 

Bordentown  Mil.  Inst Borden  town 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown 

Wenonah  Mil.  Academy Wenonah 

N.  Y. .  .Cascadilla  School Ithaca 

Irving  School Tarrytown 

Mohegan  Lake  School .  Mohegan  Lake 

Peekskill  Mil.  Academy Peekskill 

St.  John's  Mil.  Academy Ossining 

Pa Franklin  &  Marshall  Acad. .  .  Lancaster 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School, 

Kiskiminetas  Springs 
Mercersburg  Academy .  .  .  Mercersburg 

S.  C. . . .  The  Citadel Charleston 

Tenn.  .Tenn.  Military  Institute.  .    Sweetwater 

Va Fishbume  Mil.  Academy.  .Waynesboro 

Randolph-Macon  Acad.. .  .Front  Royal 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Pa Dickinson  Seminary Williamsport 

TECHNICAL 

Colo  .  .  Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden 

D.  C... Bliss  Electrical  School.  .  .  .Washington 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

Ili Lake  Forest  Sch.  of  Music 

Lake  Forest 
Mass  . .  Cambridge  Sch.  of  Architecture 

Cambridge 

Harvard  Dental  School Cambridge 

Sargent  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Cambridge 

N.  Y. .  Russell  Sage  College Troy 

Skidmore  Sch.  of  kits 

Saratoga  Springs 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Ind.  .  .   Bog^e  Inst,  for  Stammerers 

Indianapolis 
Ky.  .  .  .Stewart  Home  Training  School 

Farmdale 

Mass.  .Boston  Stammerers'  Inst Boston 

Mo. .  .  .Central  Inst,  for  the  Deaf.  .  .    St.  Louis 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon 

Hedley  School Germantown 

Sch.  for  Exceptional  Children      Roslyn 
Wis.  . .  .  No.  West.  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee 


SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Conn.  . Camp  Wonposet Bantam  Lake 

Ind.  . .   Culver  Summer  Schools Culver 

Maine. Camp  Kineo Harrison 

Camp  Katahdin Lake  Forest 

Winona  Camps Moose  Pond 

Mich  .  .  Camp  Tosebo Manistee 

N.  H . . .  Camp  Idlewild .  .  .  Lake  Winnepesaukee 

South  Pond  Cabins Fitzwilliam 

Camp  Wachusett Holderness 

N.  Y. .  .Ethan  Allen  Camp Saugerties 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg 

Kyle  Camp Catskills 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine.  Adirondacks 
Repton  Naval  Camp .  .  Lake  Champlain 

Camp  Veritas Lake  Champlain 

N.  C. .  .Laurel  Park  Camp Hendersonville 

Ohio..  .Miami  Mil.  Inst.  Summer  Camp, 

Miami  River 

Pa Dan  Beard  Sch.  and  Camp.  .  .Poconos 

Camp  Yapeechu Buck  Hill  Falls 

Tenn.  .Camp  Kawasawa, 

Cumberland  River  Bluffs 
W.  Va.  .Camp  Terra  Alta Terra  Alta 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Maine. Camp  Teconnet China 

Wyonegonic  Camp Moose  Pond 

Mass  .  .  Camp  Cowasset No.  Falmouth 

Quanset  Camp So.  Orleans 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brewster 

Mich  .  .  Spring  Hills  Camp Michigamme 

N.  H. .  .Camp  Allegro Silver  Lake 

Pine  Knoll  Camp Conway 

Sargent  Camps Peterboro 

N.  C. .  .Camp  Junaluska Lake  Junaluska 

Pa Pine  Tree  Camp Poconos 

Vt Aloha  Camp So.  Fairlee 

Hanoum  Camp Thetford 

Camp  Ken-Jocketee So.  Strafford 

Camp  Farwell Wells  River 

Tela-Wauket  Camps Roxbury 

Camp  Wirmeshewauka Lunenberg 

Camp  Wynona Lake  Morey 

Wis Camp  Idyle  Wyld Three  Lakes 

CAMPS  FOR  BOYS  &  GIRLS 

Mass.  .Bob- White  Camp Ashland 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Colo..  .Colorado  State  Teach.  College.   Greeley 

III.  .  .   University  of  Chicago Chicago 

N.  Y. .  .Miss  Mason's  Summer  Sch. . Tarrytown 

Wallcourt  School Aurora 

Pa  ... .  Penn.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts.  Cheater  Spgs. 
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Which  Will  Last  Longer- 
Rock  or  Rags? 


1^"^ 
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ROCK 

or 

RAGS 


^ 


You  will  say  rock — of   course- 


because  it  has  withstood  the  destructive 

action  of  the  elements  for  centuries. 

Then  why  not  insist  on  a  roofing  made  from  Rock  fibre         ^4\f' 

instead  of  roofing  made  from  rags  or  other  organic  material? 

Asbestos  is  the  only  known  mineral  fibre  from  which  roofing  can 

be  made.      It  will   permanently  resist   the  destructive  action  of 

time  and  the  elements  and  the  ravages  of  fire. 

ASBESTONE 

{Approved  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories) 

Asbestone  is  a  Johns-Manville  Roofing  made  of  Asbestos 
rock  fibre  which  repels  fire  and  resists  the  action  of  fumes, 
acids  and  varying  weather  conditions.  Being  all  mineral,  it 
cannot  rot,  disintegrate  or  dry  out.  Therefore  painting  is 
never  required. 

Asbestone  is  a  mineral  fabric,  composed  of  imperishable 
Asbestos  fibre,  waterproofed  with  natural  asphalts.  It  has  a 
gray  mottled  Asbestic  finish  on  one  side,  smooth,  black  surface 
on  the  other.  Can  be  laid  either  side  to  the  weather.  Rolls 
contain  all  necessary  fasteners  for  laying. 


Lowest  Cost-per-year  Roofing 

You  do  not  buy  roofing  for  a  week, 
or  a  month,  or  a  year,  unless  for 
some  temporary  structure.  You 
buy  roofing  to  last  as  long  as  the 
building  itself.  To  make  sure  that 
you  get  such  a  roofing  insist  on 
Asbestone.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  it  to  you.  Examine  it  care- 
fully, and  remember  that  you  have 
our  assurance  that  on  a  cost-per- 
year  basis  Asbestone  is  the  most 
economical  roofing  you  can  buy. 
The  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 


Register  Your  Roof  With  Us 

Our  responsibility  to  you  does  not 
end  with  the  sale.  You  can  register 
your  roof  with  us,  which  puts  it 
on  our  records  as  Johns-Manville 
Roofing  in  service.  Whether  it  is 
Asbestone  or  any  one  of  the  other 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings, 
our  Responsibility  does  not  end 
until  you  get  the  service  promised. 
A  Johns-Manville  registered  As- 
bestos roof  is  literally  a  roof  of  rock 
and  is  your  best  assurance  of  com- 
plete roofing  satisfaction.  Write 
for  instructive  booklet. 


■eoT»»- 


COYIRS' 
mOQNTING 


Send  for  Booklet 
"Rock  or  Rags" 


And  also  thiough— > 

Asbe$tos> 


and  its  allied  products 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Serves  in 

Conservation 

Hc4(    liuubtiom,    High 

Teoip«fjtur«  Cemenu, 

AibrMof  Roofing*, 

Paclung,,  Brake 


To  the  Trade: — Our  sales  policy  provides  for  the  mar- 
keting of  Asbestone  through  recognized  distributors 
and  dealers.    Address  nearest  branch  for  particulars. 

Other  Johns-Manville  Roofings 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings  are  made 
in  great  variety  for  all  roofing  needs. 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  and  Colorblende 
Shingles.  Johns-Manville  Ready  Asbestos 
Roofing.  Johns-M  anville^Built-Up'Asbestos 
Roofing  for  flat  surfaces.  Johns-Manville 
Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofings. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Newf  York  City 
10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


JOHNSwMANVnXE 


ASBESTOS    ROOFING 
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HEN  one  is  maid-of-all-work,  as  well  as  mistress, 
Ivory  proves  itself  again  the  ideal  soap.     Ivory 
Soap,  as  most  housekeepers  know,  is  a  wonder- 
fully efficient,  all-round  cleanser.     Yet,  because  it  is  also 
the  best  possible  soap  for  bath  and  toilet,  it  leaves  the 
hands  soft,  white  and  attractive  for  one's  social  duties. 

Ivory  makes  such  rich,  thick,  dirt-softening  suds  that  it 
handles  the  most  difficult  housecleaning  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly. It  is  so  pure  and  mild,  so  free  from  alkali 
and  all  harsh  materials,  that  you  can  safely  use  it  for 
cleaning  your    finest    furnishings,   paintings  and   fabrics. 

Practically  everything  in  the  house  can  be 
beautified  by  a  renovation  with  Ivory  Soap. 
For  expert  instructions  on  cleaning  many 
things  which  receive  attention  only  at  house- 
cleaning  time,  if  at  all,  write  for  "Unusual 
Uses  of  Ivory  Soap/'  Address  Depart- 
ment j6-D,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IVORY  SOAP.  .  Wi . .  99^^  PURE 


Factories  at  Ivorydale,  Ohio;  Port  Ivory,  New  York;  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Hamilton,  Canada 
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OUR  HAND,   OR  FIST,   FOR  LENINE? 


GENERAL  FOCH'S  FIRST  THOUGHT  in  the  face  of 
TTungary's  surrender  to  Lenine  seems  to  have  been  to 
meet  the  challenge  with  the  sword,  build  an  Allied 
barrier  against  Bolshevism  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and,  in  the  words  of  General  Malleterre,  "finish  the  job  by  a 
thunderstroke."  President  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  have  taken  the  position  that  military 
measures,  however  effective  against  the  Bolti]jevik  armies, 
would  prove  worse  than  useless  against  Bolshevism  itself  which 
might  break  out  with  increased  strength  in  the  rear  of  an  Allied 
military  cordon.  Yet  when  so  responsible  an  observer  as 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  warns  the  American  people  that  "there 
is  at  least  a  possibility  that  within  the  next  three  months  Bol- 
shevism will  overrun  all  Europe,"  a  situation  obviously  exists 
which  calls  for  some  policy,  some  definite  plan  of  action,  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies.  In  this  emergency  the  Paris  correspondents 
are  predicting  the  recognition  of  Nikolai  Lenine  as  the  de  facto 
ruler  of  Russia — a  prediction  which  the  New  York  Tribune 
characterizes  as  "incredible"  and  "grossly  insulting."  Thus 
George  Roth  well  Brown  cables  to  the  Washington  Post  that  "the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  at  the  instance  of  Great  Britain,  is 
disposed  to  recognize  the  Bolshevik  Government  of  Russia  at  an 
early  date,  provided  popular  disapproval  of  such  a  step  should  not 
stay  the  hands  of  the  Allied  Powers  at  the  last  moment."  As  a 
Paris  dispatch  of  the  Universal  Service  puts  it,  "the  Peace 
Conference  must  either  negotiate  with  the  Bolsheviki  or  con- 
stitute a  definite  front,  with  trenches  and  barbed  wire,  and  all 
the  other  given  indispensables  of  real  warfare,  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Baltic."  Editorially  the  Washington  Post  charac- 
terizes the  proposal  to  recognize  Lenine  as  "one  of  the  most 
sinister  developments  of  these  strange  times,"  and  it  predicts 
that  the  American  people  will  not  approve  such  a  course.  "They 
are  at  war  with  Bolshevism  and  will  not  compromise  with  the 
enemy  for  any  reason  whatever,"     To  quote  further: 

"Bolshevism  will  be  recognized  when  Lenine  is  recognized. 
The  two  are  inseparable.  The  Allies  can  not  deal  with  Lenine 
without  giving  some  concessions  to  Bolshevism.  What  would 
those  concessions  be?  Necessarily,  they  would  consist  of  a 
relaxation  of  the  repressive  pohey  that  has  been  adopted  in  all 
Allied  countries,  aimed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  doctrine 
that  seeks  to  destroy  civilization.  The  Allies  can  not  recognize 
Leninism  as  legitimate  in  Russia  and  criminal  in  Britain,  France, 
America,  and  Italy. 

"At  the  moment  of  recognition,  Lenine  would  be  entitled  to 
establish  embassies  and  legations  in  the  Allied  capitals.  Any 
action  or  legislation  thereafter  by  the  AUies  aimed  at  the  re- 
pression of  Bolshevism  would  be  justly  regarded  by  Lenine  as 
an  unfriendly  act  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  lead  to  war. 
Thus,  with  a  Bolskevik  Embassy  in  Washington,  the  Congress 
would  find  itself  unable  to  enact  laws  against  Bolshevism  and 
kindred  anarchy  without  incurring  war  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States. 

"In  ordinary  times  the  recognition  of  Lenine,  by  the  same 
authority  that  denied  recognition  to  Huerta,  of  Mexico,  would 
be  'unthinkable.'     In  these  times,  however,  it  has  been  found 


impossible  to  enforce  invariably  the  rule  that  was  applied  to 
Huerta.  Lenine  is  a  monster  of  vastly  greater  malignity  and 
danger  than  was  the  Mexican.  Huerta  was  a  murderer  of  in- 
dividuals, but  Lenine  is  not  satisfied  with  massacres.  He  aims 
at  the  slaying  of  nations  and  the  murder  of  civilization  itself. 
He  recently  admitted  that  workers  throughout  the  world  would 
be  ruined  if  they  should  take  up  Bolsh(»vism,  but  he  said  h^  cared 
nothing  for  that.  There  must  be  a  destruction  of  the  present 
system  of  government,  he  said,  upon  which  to  build  the  new 
system  'some  generations  ahead,'  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  then  be  living. 

"What  compromise  or  bargain,  then,  can  be  made  with 
Lenine?  Will  he  agree  to  execute  his  threat  only  in  part,  by 
killing  some  nations  and  permitting  others  to  live?  Or  will  he 
be  content  merely  with  killing  the  remaining  civilization  of  Rus- 
sia? How  can  the  Allied  nations  forsake  the  innocent  and  loyal 
millions  of  Russia  and  consign  them  to  death  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  Lenine  from  threatening  the  Allies?" 

Not  long  ago  correspondents  announced  that  President 
Wilson  had  sent  into  Russia  as  special  investigators  three  well- 
known  journalists,  Lincoln  Steffens,  Walter  Weyl,  and  William- 
C.  Bullitt.  One  of  these  investigators,  we  are  told,  recently  re- 
turned to  Paris  from  Moscow  with  a  report  favoring  the  recogni- 
tion of  Lenine.  Another  plan,  which  stops  short  of  recognizing 
Lenine's  government,  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Herbert 
C.  Hoover  and  to  be  under  favorable  consideration  by  the  Peace 
Confgrence.  It  is  thus  described  by  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  in 
a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World: 

"In  brief,  it  provides  that  Russia  is  to  be  treated  as  was 
Belgium,  and  that  a  commission  for  Russian  reUef  is  to  be  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  some  northern  neutral,  such  as 
Denmark,  which  wiU  assume  the  responsibility  of  importing  and 
distributing  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  that  shall  feed  and 
provide  work  for  the  millions  now  starving  and  idle  in  Russia. 

"These  supplies  are  not  to  be  given  as  charity,  but  are  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  Russians  themselves,  who  under  the  spur  of  need 
win,  it  is  hoped,  rise  to  the  occasion  and  make  good.  The  plan 
does  not  call  for  outward  recognition  of  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  treat  with  the 
ruling  forces,  which  will  be  equally  true  of  those  other  govern- 
ments now  contesting  for  supremacy  in  the  empire. 

"Lenine  has  given  definite  assurance  that  his  party  does  not 
contemplate  aggressive  action  and  has  sent  word  to  Paris  that 
he  will  carry  out  this  promise  by  ceasing  hostilities  on  condition 
that  the  forces  now  operating  against  him  be  withdrawn.  This 
may  be  done  at  least  to  the  extent  of  declining  to  supply  such 
bodies  with  ammunition  and  material  for  which  they  have  been 
asking." 

Already  Lenine  has  an  "Ambassador"  in  the  United  States 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  L.  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  who  predicts  that 
trade  relations  between  Bolshevik  Russia  and  the  United  States 
will  shortly  be  estabUshed.  "American  manufacturers,  what- 
ever their  poHtical  views,  are  anxious  to  do  business  with  the 
Bolsheviki,  just  as  soon  as  the  Government  makes  it  possible," 
Mr.  Martens  affirms.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  read  in  a  Warsaw  dispatch  to  the  London  Morning  Post 
of  Lenine's  admission    that    "it  will  be  impossible  to  resume 
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industry  in  Russia  without  the  material  aid,  especially  as  regards 
raw  materials,  of  the  Allied  Governments,"  and  that  "until 
industry  in  Russia  can  be  resumed  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
success  for  the  Bolshe\'ik  cause."  And  a  dispatch  from  Petrograd 
by  way  of  Stockholm  quotes  Mr.  Lunacharsky,  Lenine's  Min- 
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"DASSENT  SPANK  ME  NOW!" 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

ister  of  Education,   as  franklj'   predicting  the   collapse  of   the 
Bolshevik  regime  if  the  Allied  economic  blockade  is  not  lifted. 

Recognition  of  the  Lenine  Government  was  recently  demanded 
in  resolutions  passed  hy  the  executive  committee  of  the  new 
labor  party  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Raymond  Robins,  who  was  for 
some  time  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Russia,  advocates 
"the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  all  the  Russian  fronts;  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations  for  an  armistice  on  all  fronts;  amnesty  for 
all  political  offenders ;  relief  by  the  Red  Cross  for  Petrograd  and 
Moscow;  the  dispatch  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  with  trade 
experts  to  Moscow."  Economic  reconciliation  with  the  outside 
world  has  been  under  consideration  by  Bolshevik  leaders  for 
some  time,  according  to  a  Stockholm  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  who  quotes  one  of  these  leaders,  named 
Leontieff,  as  saying: 

"Th(^  capitalistic  and  imperialistic  system  is  even  more  vicious 
and  abhorrent  than  we  formerly  believed  it  to  be;  and  a  peace 
with  it  is  impossible.  But  an  armistice  might  have  ad\'antages. 
It  would  mean  sacrificing  some  of  our  assets  in  order  that  we 
might  keep  the  rest." 

"Lenine  frequently  has  changed  his  tactics,  but  he  has  never 
swerved  from  his  main  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  about  a  world- 
revolution,"  Dr.  Harold  Williams  reminds  us  in  the  London 
Chronicle;  and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"If  the  rulers  of  the  world  send  to  him  envoys  to  ask  him  his 
terms  he  will  grasp  the  opportunity  and  offer  them  terms.  He 
will  give  concessions,  if  necessary.  Pie  already  has  given  a  big 
concession  'for  the  exploitation  of  natural  wealth'  to  a  Scan- 
dinavian bank  with  a  large  American  capital  and  a  branch  in 
London.  He  may  fling  down  concessions  as  a  bait  to  what  he 
contemi)tuously  terms  the  ' Anglo- Franco- American  capitalists 
and  imi)erialists.'  He  may  even  welcome  economic  aid  to  save 
himself  from  the  appalling  consequ(nices  of  his  own  misrule  in 
Russia,  but  he  will  do  all  this  with  the  one  fixt  object  to  open 
up  connection  with  the  Allied  countries  and  work  for  the  over- 
throw of  society  in  Western  Euroj)e  and  America. 

"Of  course,  Lenine  will  promise  not  to  make  propaganda  in 
Allied  countries.  He  promised  that  to  the  Germans  when  he 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  and  all  the  hundreds  of 
couriers  who  were  sent  to  the  Bolshe\ik  envoy,  Joffe,  in  Berlin, 


carried  with  them  Uterature  and  funds  for  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda in  Germany. 

"Only  open  up  connection  and  Lenine  will  take  care  of  that, 
liy  all  means,  fair  or  foul.  His  ideas  and  his  methods  of  action 
are  known  among  the  masses  of  Western  Europe.  Resumption 
of  commercial  operations  and  competition  for  concessions  will 
raise  the  value  of  the  Bolshevik  ruble  and  make  it  a  still  more 
potent  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  Bolshe\ik  organization 
throughout  the  world. 

"We  hear,  too,  promises  to  abstain  from  militarism  and 
aggression  and  to  respect  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
We  have  heard  that  before.  It  is  costly  and  burdensome  to 
maintain  an  army,  and  if  the  opportunity  is  given  to  Lenine  to 
promote  insurrections,  he  would  naturally  prefer  that  course. 
As  to  self-determination,  the  various  nationalities  of  Russia 
know  by  hard  experience  what  the  elusive  word  means  in  the 
mouth  of  Lenine. 

"It  is  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  demonstrate  that  no 
honorable  men  can  have  any  dealings  with  the  Bo]she^^ki,  or 
are  those  who  still  occupy  the  position  of  leaders  of  Europe 
preparing  to  declare  their  bankruptcy?  That  is  what  it  really 
comes  to  if  negotiations  are  to  begin  with  the  Bolsheviki.  That 
means  that  the  gates  will  be  opened  to  Bolshevik  influences  all 
over  Europe,  and  Lenine,  making  concessions  now,  does  so  with 
the  calculation  that  by  so  doing  he  will  be  in  a  position  in  a 
measurable  time  to  overthrow  the  capitalists  and  concession- 
naires  the  world  over  and  to  establish  universal  Bolshevism." 

If  the  question  before  the  Peace  Conference  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  Boston  l^nscript,  "whether  to  coddle  or  crush  the  Bol- 
sheviki," there  seems  to  be  little  e\adence  of  an  intention  to 
crush  them.  President  Wilson,  a  Central  News  dispatch  from 
Paris  states,  has  informed  other  members  of  the  American 
delegation  that  no  American  soldiers  wiU  be  used  in  anj^  trouble 
in  Eastern  or  Southeastern  Europe.  Nearly  two  months  ago 
Secretary  Baker  announced  that  the  American  troops  in  northern 
Russia  would  be  withdrawn  "at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
that  weather  conditions  in  the  spring  will  permit."     And  now 
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WHY  WAIT  FOR   THE   MILLENNIUM? 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

comes  an  announcement  by  General  Mewburn,  Canadian 
Minister  of  Militia,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  tlie 
return  of  the  (^anadian  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Siberia.  We 
are  reminded  by  the  Philadelpliia  Noiilt  American  of  what 
these  withdrawals  may  mean: 
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"  Ropor  E.  Sitnrnoiis,  a  former  roprosonlativo  of  tlio  Dc^parl- 
inent  of  ('oininercc,  told  a  ScMiato  coinmiLLoo  a  inontli  af^o  how 
the  Russian  poopht  in  the  nortli  had 'greeted  as  doliv(!n>rs'  tli(» 
Amorif-an  and  AIMcd  troops.  '  Kvery  tiino  Ihcy  have  to  retreat,' 
lie  said,  'has  meant  liie  murder  of  every  iidiahitant  of  tlie  eva<'- 
iiatod  territory.      If  we  h^ft  Archangel  now  it  would  mean  one  of 
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"AND  I'm  to  be  president  ob'  the  league,  mother; 

I'M  TO  BE  president  OF  THE  LEAGUE!" 

— Halladay  in  the  Providence  Journal. 

tlie  most  horrible  massacres  of  innocents  in  the  world's  history.' 
Exactly  the  same  judgment  is  given  by  Ambassador  Francis. 
'It  woidd  be  a  mistake,'  he  declares,  'to  withdraw  these  troops, 
as  the  Russians  who  are  friendly  to  the  Allies  would  inevitably 
become  victims  of  the  Bolshoviki.  To  withdraw  will  mean  the 
slaughter  of  the  people  in  the  evacuated  territory.'" 

Even  France  has  now  announced  thi'ough  Minister  Pichon 
that  she  is  not  only  not  sending  more  troops  to  Russia,  but  that 
she  does  not  propose  to  replace  those  withdrawn  from  there. 
This  announcement,  according  to  the  Paris  Temps,  "foreshadows 
an  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  better  relations  between  the 
Entente  and  Russia  by  sending  her  food  and  clothing  and  giving 
her  financial  assistance."  The  French  people,  who  have  in- 
vested heavily  in  Russian  bonds,  have  much  at  stake  in  the 
restoration  of  order  and  industry  in  Russia. 

The  idea  of  intervention  in  Russia  "loses  ground  everyday," 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  Springfield  Republican,  who  is  con- 
vinced that  "a  war  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  JSoviels  would 
be  too  unpopular  in  all  countries  to  be  considered."  He  goes 
on  to  say: 

"Before  a  course  of  action  can  lie  intelligently  chosen  the  na- 
ture of  the  peril  needs  to  be  clearly  defined.  Is  it  a  military 
peril,  a  mighty  Red  Army  menacing  Western  Europe'?  Then 
force  might  be  the  obvious  and  necessary  defense.  This  theory 
has  been  much  played  up  latelj%  and  there  are  still  vague  rumors 
of  a  prodigious  invasion  of  Poland  this  spring.  But  certain  facts 
discredit  this  theory.  The  Russian  Soviets  are  anxious  for  peace 
and  are  willing  to  make  large  concessions  to  that  end.  The 
accession,  referred  to  above,  of  moderate  elements  must  have 
toned  down  the  crusading  spirit,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  at  any  time 
Trotzky  could  have  got  much  support  for  a  foreign  war.  The 
military  operations  of  the  Soviets  thus  far  have  been  on  Russian 
soil,  and  their  gains,  especially  since  last  January,  have  been  much 
less  of  a  military  than  of  a  political  character.  They  have  perhaps 
lost  as  many  battles  as  they  have  won,  but  their  power  has 
steadily  grown  and  its  area  expanded  through  the  accession 
of  many  millions  of  new  adherents.  The  slump  of  Hungary 
is  but  a  sample  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  Russia  and  the 
Uki'aine  of  late.  Thus  far  force  has  worked  very  badly  as 
an  antidote  to  the  revolution.  Is  it  not  time  to  change  the 
prescription?" 


"Wars  arc  easier  said  than  done  these  days,"  remarks  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call,  which  thinks  that  "in  the  present  temper 
of  the  war-sick  peoples  of  Europe  not  (!V<'n  the  maddest  diplomat 
of  till-  old  school  would  dare  to  propose  a  new  war."  But  the 
Bolshoviki,  wg  are  reminded,  have  novor  stopt  fighting,  oxcnpr 
against  Germany.  And  Paul  Scott  MowrcT,  in  a  Paris  disi>atch 
to  the  Chicago  Duilij  News,  has  this  to  say  of  the  alh-'ged  war- 
weariness  of  the  Allied  soldiers: 

"Since  certain  Am(>ri(!an  peace  ofTicials  and  a  numlxT  of  my 
fellow  American  journalists  began  telling  mo  three  days  ago  that 
the  resumption  of  the  Allies'  <>astward  march  is  impossible 
I)ecause  the  Allied  troops  refuse  to  go  farther,  I  have  been 
quietly  investigating  the  subject.  Everything  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  assumi)tion  that  the  Allied  troops  would 
r(>fuse  to  olxiy  orders  is  absolutely  without  a  basis. 

"Naturally,  when  the  hostilities  ceased  and  tension  was  re- 
laxed, the  men  under  arms  became  bored.  They  do  not  like  to 
go  on  with  hard  drilling  to  no  purpose,  but  if  there  is  more  work 
in  their  lino  to  do  they  will  do  it  unhesitatingly.  Many  Ameri- 
cans felt  last  Noveml)er  that  the  war  had  ended  too  soon.  They 
h:id  not  had  enough.  A  still  larger  numb(>r  ft-lt  that  the  armistice 
sliould  have  been  so  drawn  that  the  Alliens  wouhl  have  oeeni)ied 
Berlin,  which  was  the  point  toward  which  most  of  the  Amc-ricans 
had  started  when  they  left  home.  This  spirit  still  pervades  the 
American  troops,  and,  generally  sj)eaking,  it  may  be  said  that  all 
the  Allied  armies  would  soon<!r  move;  on  eastward  than  to  con- 
tinue vegetating  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine." 

The  AUies  now  have  1,219,465  troops  in  Russia  and  the 
Balkans,  according  to  an  official  statement  given  by  Stephen 
Pichon,  French  Foreign  Minister;  369,465  of  these  are  on  the 
Archangel  and  Siberian  fronts.  Of  the  military .  strength  of 
the  Bolshevild  we  read  in  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

"All  the  Bolshevik  talk  of  Trotzky  raising  an  army  of  millions 
this  year  and  pressing  westward  is  pure  propaganda  nonsense. 
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THE  RACE. 

— Fitzratrick  lii  the  St.  Lou's  Posl-Dispatch. 

Their  maximum  capacity  for  1919  is  about  800,000  men,  a  great 
many  of  whom  are  ill-armed  and  ill-equipped,  some  without 
arms  whatever,  with  their  methods  of  transportation  antique 
and  the  commissariat  scanty.  At  the  present  time  their  armies 
are  fighting  on  thirteen  different  fronts,  and  whenever  one  army 
is  reenforced  it  is  only  by  depleting  the  others." 
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THE  RIVAL  CLABIS  TO  DANZIG 

GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  predicted,  "If  the  Germans 
win,  they'll  skin  us  alive;  they  can't  help  doing  it. 
If  we  win,  we  shall  skin  them  alive;  we  can't  help  doing 
it."  Judging  from  German  comments  on  the  Danzig  question, 
it  would  seem  that  they  think  the  skinning-alive  process  has  be- 
gun. Danzig  is  a  Baltic  seaport  belonging  to  Germany.  The 
Vistula  is  a  river  flowing  from  Poland  across  West  Prussia  and 
entering  the  Baltic  at  Danzig.  The  Peace  Conference  Com- 
mission on  Polish  Claims 
has  agreed  to  give  Po- 
land an  outlet  to  the  sea 
by  establishing  a  Polish 
"corridor"  across  West 
Prussia  and  making  Dan- 
zig a  PoUsh  port.  In  the 
Berliner  TagehlaWs  opin- 
ion, "the  Entente  must 
see  that  the  German 
people  can  not  subscribe 
to  a  peace  which,  in  its 
brutal  denial  of  the  right 
of  self-  determination  and 
of  popular  liberty,  ynW. 
deal  in  German  land  and 
in  German  people  after 
the  old  manner,  as  if  they 
were  so  much  goods  and 
so  many  cattle."  In  a  re- 
cent dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Simonds  exprest  his 
beli.'f  that  the  Conference 
at  Paris  had  "  given  up 
the  just  decision  that  the 
Poles  should  have  Dan- 
zig," adding,  "  Danzig  will 
remain  German."  But  in 
any  case  it  is  clear  that, 
from  the  Entente  stand- 
point, the  demand  for  a 
cession  of  Danzig  and  the  corridor  to  Poland  represents  merely 
a*  prerequisite  to  the  construction  of  a  strong  Poland,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  thirteenth  of  President  Wilson's  fourteen 
points,  which  says: 

"An  independent  Polish  state  should  be  erected  which  should 
include  the  temtories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  popula- 
tions, which  should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the 
sea,  and  whose  political  and  economic  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by  international  covenant." 

As  seen  by  the  Polish  Premier,  Ignace  Paderewski,  the  Danzig 
question  is  more  than  a  local  problem ;  in  his  opinion  it  is  a  prob- 
lem upon  whose  solution  hangs  the  safety  of  all  Western  Europe. 
In  a  statement  recently  given  out,  he  says: 

"  Germany  is  ready  to  acknowledge  herself  beaten  in  the 
West,  but  not  in  the  East.  The  same  men  who  organized  the 
present  war  count  on  reorganizing  Russia  in  their  own  interests. 
If  they  do  so  they  will  have  an  endless  supply  of  labor  and  raw 
material.  With  these  reenforcements  Germany  would  inevitably 
stamp  her  dominion  on  the  whole  world.  What  stands  in  Ger- 
many's way  is  not  France  or  England,  which  are  so  far  oflf.  A 
strong  Poland  alone  can  block  this  plan." 

In  the  same  interview  he  intimates  that  to  the  new  Repubhc 
this  port  is  absolutely  vital: 

"Danzig  we  must  have,  because  without  it  our  commerce 
would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  Germany.  With  Danzig  we 
must  have  the  river  Vistula,  which  is  navigable  almost  to 
Krakow.  It  is  an  artery  which  with  its  tributaries  gives  life 
to  the  body  of  the  Polish  nation." 


Dr.  S.  A.  Iciek,  a  PoUsh  army  chaplain,  now  in  the  United 
States,  tells  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Times  that  the 
question  should  also  strongly  interest  America;  for — 

"If  Danzig  is  left  in  German  hands  American  goods  going  to 
Poland  would  be  disembarked  at  Hamburg  or  Bremen  and 
American  manufacturers  would  have  to  put  the  additional  price 
of  import  duty  and  freight  from  those  ports  to  the  interior  of 
Poland.  Should  the  Allies  delay  the  immediate  sending  of  the 
Polish  troops  and  necessary  equipment  to  form  a  strong  barrier 
between  Russian  Bolshevism  and  German  anarchy,  we  can  safely 
say  that  in  diplomacy  the  Allies  would  meet  their  first  defeat, 

which   in  time  would  be- 
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WHY  POLAND  WANTS  DANZIG. 

It  is  the  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  the  main   artery  of  Poland's   com- 
merce.   As  the  key  in  the   upper    right-hand  comer  shows,  Danzig  is  a  non-Polish 
port  surrounded  by  territory  with  a  predominantly  Polish  population. 


come  a  calamity." 

Reviewing  the  Polish  , 
claim,  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune re^views  also  the  his- 
tory of  Danzig,  and  in  so 
doing  adds  a  sentimental 
argument  to  the  practical 
arguments  already  ad- 
vanced. Says  The  Tribune: 

"The  Poles  ask  a  cor- 
ridor down  the  Vistula 
through  West  Prussia,  ter- 
minating at  Danzig.  They 
want  that  ancient  Hans- 
eatic  city,  which  was  theirs 
from  1455  to  1772.  Under 
their  rule  its  name  was 
Gdansk.  Being  a  free  port 
and  having  been  at  various 
times  attached  to  Pom- 
erania,  Denmark,  and  the 
feudal  state  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  as  well  as  to 
Poland  and  to  Prussia,  its 
population  has  been  varied 
in  stock,  and  is  now  prob- 
ably predominantly  Ger- 
man. Yet  of  aU  the  Baltic 
ports  it  is  the  most  direct- 
ly connected  with  Poland 
and  the  most  Polish  in 
history  and  sympathy. 
Poland's  main  artery  is  the 
Vistula  River.  The  nat- 
ural outlet  for  the  Vistula 
basin  is  down  the  valley  to  Danzig. 

"Article  XIII  guarantees  Poland  economic  independence. 
Economic  independence  wiU  be  incomplete  if  Poland  doesn't 
get  a  port  practically  her  own.  Danzig  as  a  free  city  or  a  neu- 
tralized city  would  remain  predominantly  German  in  population. 
German  capital  would  control,  for,  economically  speaking,  the 
Baltic  would  still  be  a  German  lake. 

"The  second  pledge  of  Article  XIII  annuls  to  a  certain  extent 
the  first  pledge.  For  a  Polish  state  economically  free  can  not 
be  constructed  at  present  exclusively  out  of  territory  'inhabited 
by  indisputably  Poljsh  populations.'  There  must  be  some 
flexibility  in  interpretation.  Prussia  must  cede  some  undeniably 
Prussian  territory  in  order  to  secure  Poland  a  free  outlet  to  the 
sea.  And  the  cession  of  a  Vistula  corridor  which  includes 
Danzig  will  do  less  violence  to  the  general  rule  of  race  and 
nationalistic  self-determination  than  any  other  solution  which 
now  seems  practicable.  For  altho  Danzig  itself  is  at  present 
German  the  adjacent  region  is  predominantly  Polish." 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Prussian  territory  to  the  east 
of  the  corridor  would  be  cut  ofl'  from  the  rest  of  Germany,  yet 
territory  to  the  east  of  the  corridor  has  not  always  been  joined 
to  Germany.  Old  maps  show  Poland  separating  Prussia  and 
East  Prussia.  A  cablegram  to  the  New  York  World  intimates 
that  the  British  favor — 

"Lloyd  George's  suggestion  of  neutralizing  Danzig  and  the 
disputed  corridor  under  a  Polish-German  commission,  with  two 
neutral  members  to  hold  the  balance,  as  the  British  are  deter- 
minedly opposed  to  placing  3,000,000  Germans  under  Polish 
rule  solely." 
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THE   INJUSTICE   OF  ARMY   JUSTICE 

WHEN  A  HALF-WITTED  YOUTH  is  sentenced  by  a 
United  States  Army  court  martial  "to  ninety-nine 
years  at  hard  labor  for  absence  without  leave,  desertion, 
and  escape,"  the  Now  York  Globe  is  "reminded  of  a  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  potentate,  merrily  assigning  the  day's  work  to  his 
headsman."  When  "boyish  pranks  in  the  Army,  incorrigibility 
under  discipline,  or  in  some  instances  conflict  bctwetm  duty 
to  country  and  duty  to  hungry  family  at  liouu",  broughl  soldiers 

in  uniform  sentences  ten  times  heavier  than      

the  courts  were  dealing  out  to  the  Kultur 
whelps  who  were  traitors  to  America  and 
friends  of  the  enemy,"  it  seems  to  The 
Globe  that  Senator  Chainherhiin  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel— formerly  Brigadier-General 
— Ansell  are  more  than  justified  in  demand- 
ing court-martial  reform.  The  Providence 
Journal  is  imprest  by  the  "growing  mass  of 
evidence"  that  the  penalties  inflicted  by 
many  of  the  350,000  courts  martial  held 
during  our  first  year  of  war  "were  unduly 
harsh,  to  say  nothing  of  the  contention  that 
the  rights  of  the  defendants  were  often  not 
properly  safeguarded."  The  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News  finds  the  Army  law  system 
"archaic"  and  "pitilessly  cruel"  in  many 
cases.  Observing  that  "there  is  some- 
times justice  in  a  court  martial,  but  it  is 
purely  accidental,"  the  Washington  Post 
calls  the  system  "hideous,"  while  the  pro- 
Administration  New  York  World  character- 
izes it  as  "lynch  law  for  the  Army."  Even 
tho  some  of  the  stories  of  injustice  may  be 
distorted  or  exaggerated,  the  Newark  News, 
generally  friendly  to  the  Administration 
and  the  Secretary  of  War,  finds  it  clear 
enough  that  the  system  "is  out  of  date 
and  needs  to  be  reformed." 

These  demands  for  reform  were  heard 
even  before  the  war,  but  the  present  controversy  really  began 
when  Brigadier-General  Samuel  T.  Ansell,  then  Acting  Judge- 
Advocate  General  in  the  Army  in  place  of  General  Crowder, 
told  the  Senate  Military  Committee,  on  February  13,  that 
"terrible  injustices"  were  being  inflicted  upon  small  offenders 
by  Army  courts  martial,  and  that  "the  whole  system  is  wrong." 
A  number  of  stories  of  injustice  told  on  this  occasion  appeared 
in  our  issue  of  March  1.  Shortly  after  this,  General  Ansell  was  re- 
lieved of  his  duties  as  Acting  Judge-Advocate  General  and  became 
head  of  the  court-martial  review  board  with  his  prewar  rank 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  personal  element  has  entered 
strongly  into  the  controversy,  and  letters  have  been  published 
in  the  press  in  which  General  Crowder  and  Secretary  Baker  have 
defended  the  existing  system  and  Colonel  Ansell  and  Senator 
Chamberlain  have  attacked  it.  Secretary  Baker's  declaration 
that  the  system  is  "essentially  sound"  seems  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain "a  terrible  stand"  to  take  "upon  a  subject  which  lies  close 
to  a  thousand  American  hearthstones." 

Finally,  Secretary  Baker  has  asked  a  committee  of  thejAmerican 
Bar  Association  to  investigate  the  whole  system  of  Army  justice 
and  report  upon  it.  This  move  commends  itself  to  the  press 
in  general,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  seems  to  think  that  it  should 
satisfy  the  public,  which  has  been  stirred  "by  the  revelations 
of  grotesque  ignoring  of  rights  of  private  soldiers  by  courts 
martial,"  and  appease  Congress,  some  of  whose  members  are 
contemplating  an  investigation  of  their  own.  But,  "unless 
there  is  a  decided  change  of  heart  with  the  General  Staff,"  it 
does  not  seem  to  the  New  York  World  that  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's investigation  will  do  much  good. 
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Who  attacks  the  Army  court-martial 

system    as    doing   not    justice,    but 

"gross,  terrible  injustice." 


As  head  of  the  Rrwiew  Board,  Colonel  Ansell  has  been  recom- 
mending tho  mitigation  of  harsh  sentences  to  such  an  extc^nt  that 
some  Army  officers  are  said  to  be  predicting  a  "general  jail- 
delivery."  Colonctl  Ansell  has  insisted  from  the  beginning  that 
there  ought  to  b(t  a  power  of  review  invested  in  tlie  Judge 
Advo<rate-Geuerai,  and  he  s«»ts  fortli  otiuT  faults  of  tlio  i)n'sciit 
system  in  a  Washington  address,  in  which  he  says: 

"In  the  Army  any  connnanding  olfx-r-r  may  prefer  charges 
against  any  soldier,  and  wln^n  thos(!  charges  Ixicome  adopUid 
by  any  commanding  officer  who  can  (!onvene 
a  court  martial,  they  are  ordered  by  him  for 
trial.  Tlie  statutes  do  not  requin;  any  par- 
ticular care  and  consideration  upon  the  part 
of  the  officer  i)ref(Tring  tlje  chargf;.  Statutes 
do  not  HHiuire  that  th(»  offic<T  ordering  the 
(H)iirt  to  try  the  charge  shall  make  any 
investigation  as  to  the  prima  facie  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence.  Statutes  do  not 
require  that  any  person  with  the  slightest 
l<>gal  qualification  shall  determine  that  the 
charge  and  the  evidence  are  sufficient 
to  sii))jcct  the  man  to  trial. 

"Lack  of  legal  control  is  the  difficulty: 
Lack  of  legal  control  at  the  top,  lack  of  legal 
control  at  the  bottom,  lack  of  legal  control 
throughout  the  proceedings.  Instead  of 
legal  control,  we  have  in  our  system  the 
control  of  these  inherently  judicial  functions 
by  the  power  of  inilitary  command." 

A  group  of  lawyers  who  held  commissions 
during  the  war  and  were  assigned  to  the 
Judge-Advocate  General's  Department  have 
joined  in  giving  out  a  statement  to  the 
press  asserting  that — 

"Our  court-martial  system  has  been 
inherited  from  English  law  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution;  it  had 
its  inception  in  medieval  days  when  soldiers 
were  not  free  citizens  of  the  flag  under  which 
they  served,  but  were  either  paid  mercen- 
aries or  armed  retainers  of  petty  lords. 
Those  were  times  when  armies  were  made 
up  of  men  who  constituted  the  dregs 
of  society,  or  were  no  more  than  the  chattels  of  military 
commanders.  England,  France,  and  other  democratic  coun- 
tries have  changed  and  liberalized  their  military  codes  so 
as  to  insure  justice  to  their  soldiers;  but  our  armies  are  still 
governed  by  this  brutal,  medieval  court-martial  system  which 
has  survived  outside  of  the  United  States  only  in  Germany 
and  in  Russia." 

Lieut.-Col.  C.  V.  Porter,  also  of  the  Judge-Advocate  General's 
Department,  has  told  the  Bar  Association  Committee  that  the 
Army  legal  system  is  faulty  because  "the  accused  does  not 
always  have  the  assurance  of  expert  legal  counsel  to  defend  him," 
and  because  the  courts  are  too  large  and  unwieldy  and  their 
procedure  is  not  bound  by  any  strict  rule  of  taking  evidence. 

It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  Army  legal 
system  is  without  its  defenders.  One  officer  in  the  Judge- 
Advocate  General's  Department  declares  that  the  Army  courts 
come  nearer  to  doing  perfect  justice  than  do  the  civil  courts. 
General  Crowder's  friends,  according  to  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  Newark  News,  expect  to  see  a  reaction  in  his  favor.  As 
we  are  told: 

"They  admit  that  court-martial  sentences  during  the  war  were 
severe,  excessive  in  some  instances,  and  without  uniformity 
for  any  given  crime.  There  were  reasons  for  severity  because 
the  raw  recruits  out  of  civil  life,  knowing  nothing  of  the  high 
importance  of  strict  discipline  during  war,  had  to  be  imprest, 
and  the  best  way  to  impress  was  to  follow  a  rigid  policy  that 
would  discourage  military  offenses.  This  policy  was  pursued 
in  the  knowledge  and  belief  that,  after  the  war,  when  there 
would  be  more  time  and  when  discipline  could  be  relaxed,  the 
severe  sentences  would  be  reviewed  and  revised,  precisely  as 
they  have  been  reviewed  and  revised  after  every  war." 
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THE  FEAR  OF  ARTICLE  X 

A  RTICLE  X,  THEY  TELL  US  FROM  PARIS,  is  to 
/-\  stand  "in  its  original  form,"  ^vliile  other  items  in  the 
-*■  -*-  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  amended  and 
transposed  and  corrected  and  revised  until  some  of  them  are 
quite  unrecognizable.  To  earnest  friends  of  the  League  covenant 
who  consider  this  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  without  which 
any  real  League  of  Nations  would  be  impossible,  this  seems 
natural  and  gratifying  enough.  But  to  critics  of  the  League 
Constitution  who  had  fixt 
upon  No.  X  as  the  most 
mischievous  one  of  the 
twenty  -  sLx  artielos,  or, 
in  Senator  ^IcCormick's 
words,  "  unequi^'ocal  in 
its  tremendous  terrible 
implications,"  it  may  be 
natural,  Ijut  it  is  far  from 
gratifying.  "Can  you  bo 
surprized"  that  Europe 
accepts  the  article  as  it 
stands,  asks  the  Kansas 
Cit\'  Star,  when  you  re- 
member that  it  pledges  all 
League  members  to  guar- 
antee each  other  "against 
external  aggression  "  ?  Can 
you  be  surprized,  it  con- 
tinues, when  you  ask 
yourself:  "  How  often  is 
Europe  likely  to  be  called 
on  to  defend  the  United 
States  from  aggression 
by  Honduras,  by  Mexico, 
by  Cuba,  by  Haiti,  by 
Canada ' ' ? and  "How often 
might  the  United  States 
be  summoned  to  the  aid 
of  Jugo-Slavia,  Poland, 
Czecho  -  Slovakia,  Rou- 
mania,  Belgium,  France, 
a  British  colony"?  Thus 
The  Star  and  other  skep- 
tics see  Uncle  Sam  agree- 
ing to  be  the  world's  police- 
man forevermore,  with 
American  armies  backing 

up  our  guaranty  of  the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  all  the  new 
and  old  states  in  Europe  and  Asia.  But  perhaps  a  more  fun- 
damental and  less  self-centered  objection  is  the  firm  belief  of 
many  editors  and  members  of  Congress  that  it  is  wrong  "for 
the  present  generation  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  fix  the  terri- 
torial boundaries  of  nations  for  future  generations  to  abide  by." 
The  article,  it  will  be  remembered,  reads  as  follows: 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  shall  undertake  to  respect  and 
preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity 
and  existing  political  independence  of  all  states  members  of  the 
League.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat 
of  danger  of  such  aggression,  the  Executive  Council  shall  advise 
upon  the  means  by  which  the  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled" 

The  most  distinguished  recent  critic  of  this  clause  is  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  who  regards  it  as  a  "trouble-breeder  and 
not  a  peacemaker."     As  he  puts  the  case: 

"The  guaranty  makes  no  allowance  for  changes  which  may  be 
advisable.  It  ascribes  a  prescience  and  soundness  of  judgment 
to  the  present  Peace  Conf(>rence  in  erecting  states  and  defining 
boundaries  which  nobody  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever 


possest.  Even  as  to  the  new  states,  it  attempts  to  make  perma- 
nent existing  conditions,  or  conditions  as  arranged  at  this  con- 
ference, in  a  world  of  dynamic  forces  to  which  no  one  can  set  any 
bounds.  It  gives  no  fair  opportunity  for  adjustments.  It  is 
in  the  teeth  of  experience." 

This  objection  is  stronglj'  upheld  b3-  papers  hke  the  Providence 
Journal,  Washington  Post,  Philadelphia  Press,  and  Mr.  Hearst's 
chain  of  dailies.     The  Venango  Herald  remarks  that — 

"If  this  proposed  rule  of  temtorial  integrity  had  been  es- 
tablished only  twenty-one  years   ago  the  United  States  would 

have  been  debarred  from 


Copyriglited  by  tlio  Nen-  Tork  Tribune  Assoi*iatioii. 

"SHE  HAD  HO  MANY  CHILDREN 


freeing  Cuba  and  the 
I^anama  Canal  would  have 
waited;  if  it  had  come  in 
in  1845  California  and  our 
great  Southwest  would  be 
desert  and  riot-ruled  hke 
Chihuahua;  had  it  been 
adopted  in  1775  France 
could  never  have  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States 
would  have  been  no 
nation." 

The  Washington  Post 
beUeves  that  the  aggres- 
sive war  made  bj^  Greece, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria 
against  Turkey  in  1911 
"would  have  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  Turkey 
would  have  been  assisted 
by  the  combined  world  in 
repulsing  the  aggressors 
and  denjdng  their  de- 
mands." Americans,  adds 
The  Post,  "are  too  clear- 
sighted to  be  drawn  into 
any  agreement  that  seeks 
to  abohsh  war  at  the  ex- 
pense of  peoples  struggling 
to  be  free.  They  recall 
their  own  struggle  and 
the  war  that  gave  them 
freedom,  and  they  do  not 
call  that  war  a  curse." 
The  New  York  Evening 
Mail  similarly  asks :  ' '  Can 
America  afford  to  under- 
write the  British  Empire,  the  Japanese  Empu-e  the  vast  French 
territorial  system  made  up  of  many  races  and  nationalities,  and 
the  Italian  possessions  in  Africa?"  And  it  denounces  Article 
X  as  "a  commitment  of  the  conscience  of  the  American  people 
and  a  limitation  of  their  freedom  of  action  which  they  can  not 
and  will  not  tolerate." 

Such  are  the  fears  kindled  by  this  brief  paragi'aph  in  the  Lea^e 
of  Nations  Constitution.  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  admits 
that  "if  this  will  obligate  us  to  fly  to  the  defense  of  any  state 
member  of  the  League  that  may  be  attacked"  and  "wiU.  in- 
volve us  in  frequent  wars  instead  of  keeping  us  out  of  war," 
"no  American  could  support  the  League,  and  very  few  in  any 
other  land";  but  it  sees  no  such  lion  in  the  way.  It  thinks  that 
it  is  inconceivable  that  any  nation  vnW  refuse  to  submit  a  just 
cause  to  arbitration  or  will  dare  to  engage  in  war  for  an  unjust 
cause  against  a  leagued  world.     But  it  continues: 

"Assuming  that  war  did  arise,  in  spite  of  the  powers  and  judi- 
cial processes  of  the  League,  what  are  the  obligations  of  the 
members  under  this  article?  This  particular  article  ai)plies 
only  to  the  preservation  of   territorial  integrity  and  political 


SHE  DIDN'T  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO." 
— Darling  in  the  Now  York  Tribune. 
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indppendoncG.  Noithor  of  tlioso  is  nc^ccssjM-ily  involved  in  war. 
Unless  such  a  war  llireatens  to  (htprivc*  a  iiiciulxT  nation  of  terri- 
tory or  of  its  politi(?al  independence,  there  is  no  afireement  under 
this  article  to  (^oine  to  its  assistan(H>.  And  if  territory  or  in- 
dep(iiidence  is  endaufiered,  the  rif>;ht  is  still  lu-ld  by  each  sifjna- 
tory  nation  to  det(»rniine  how  it  niay  fulfil  its  ol)lij;ation  in  this 
particular.  The  Executive  Council  may  advise,  but  nothing: 
more.  It  appears  quite  certain  that  the  countries  remote  from 
the  seem*  of  conflict  would  first  api)ly  flieir  (>conomic;d  powers, 
proceeding-  in  accord  with  th'3  terms  of  Articl(»  XVI,  resorfiny  to 
military  force  only  as  a  last  resort,  which  in  our  cas(*  would  call 
us  to  10urop(>  or  Asia  only  to  quench* a  s(''it'''id  conflaj^ration,  a 
most  improba:l)le  e\-enl  with  a  League  in  exist<<nc<'." 

Article  X  seems  to  the  Indianapolis  Stm-  to  be  "mainly  a  joinf. 
measur(>  of  defense  atjainst  tlie  CJerman  Kmi)ire,"  since  (J(>nnany 
is  and  has  be(>n  I'or  f^enerations  llu^  only  source  of  t  In-eats  of  t«>rri- 
torial  aggression.  This  pajx'r  and  the  Brooklyn  I'Jin/lc  a,gr<H»  in 
considering  Article!  X  simply  an  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrim* 
to  the  world. 

Senator  Lodge's  fears  that  by  this  clause  "we  guarantee  the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  every  part  of 
the  far-fl»ng  British.  Empire  "  are  answered  hy  the  Springfield 
Union  with  the  declaration  that — 

"It  is  no  new  thing  for  us  to. guarantee  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  another  country.  In  1846  we  made  such  a  guar- 
anty with  respect  to  NeW' Granada,  in  190G  we  guaranteed  the 
independence  of  the  Kepublic  of  Panama,  and  in  1916  we  guar- 
anteed to  preserve  the  independence  of  Haiti.  Thus  there  is 
nothing  very  startling  in  the  idea." 

But,  after  all,  continues  The  Union,  let  us  think  of  Article  X,, 
"not  as  a  bogy,"  but  "as  something  well  calculated  to  keep  us 


and  (he  rest  of  the  world  out  of  (rouble."  Th((  Newark  NewK 
finds  cold  comfort  for  LeagueC'onstitution  critics  like  Mr.  Iluglies 
and  Senator  Lodge  in  these  recent  words  of  Eliliu  Root: 

"Order  nnist  be  restored,  'i'lie  Alli(!d  nations  in  their 
council  must  determine  the  lines  of  nnonstruction.  Their 
(letermiiuitions  imist  be  enforced.  They  may  make  mistakes. 
Doubtless  (hey  will;  bii(  (here  nuist  be  decision,  and  decision 
nuist  be  enforced.  Under  (hese  conditions  the  United  StateH 
can  not.  (|ui(.  it  must  go  on  with  (he  performance  of  its  duty, 
and  (he  inimediale  asi)ec(  of  Arti(fle  X  is  an  agreement  to  do 
that." 

The  Savannah  Prc.s-.s  asks  i(s  readers  how  they  can  "imagine 
a  League  of  Nations  without  such  a  provision": 

"It  would  be  equivalent  (o  a  proclamation  of  the  right  of  con- 
quest and  free  leave  lo  (.h(>  strong  to  i)rey  upon  the  weak.  It 
would  be  a  radficat.ion  of  tlu*  rape  of  Belgium  and  an  ajjproval 
of  the  German  theory  of  '  WeUpolUilc.' " 

Finally,  there  is  i\w  objection  to  Ai'ticki  X  by  the;  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom,  who  say  that  its  ratification  would  compel  the 
United  States  to  aid  Great  Britain  in  "holding  Ireland  in  sub- 
jugation" and  would  be  "the  most  shameless  betrayal  of  a 
people  in  history."  The  Boston  News  Bureau  and  the  Spokane 
S pokesmari  Review  reply  that  an  Irish  rebellion  would  certainly 
not  be  "external  aggression"  upon  Great  Britain,  and  the  article 
says  nothing  about  action  against  internal  revolts.  The  Newark 
Evening  News  argues  at  considerable  length  to  show  that  "  Ireland 
stands  a  better  chance  of  attaining  self-government  in  a  world 
with  a*  League  of  Nations  than  in  a  world  without  a  League 
of  Nations." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Let  us  have  peace.     It  can  be  nailed  down  after  we  get  it. — Toledo  Blpde. 
The  Kaiser  is  as  wise  as  a  serpent  and  as  liarmlcss  as  a  dove. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

When  .lohnny  comes  marching  liome  asain  give  liim  a  good  job. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  wage-scale  and  the  cost  of  hving  spur  each  other  on  like  a  span 
of  runaways. — Boston  Herald. 

You  kept  the  war  off  German  soil,  Heinie,  but  yon  can't  keep  the 
mortgage  off. — Greenville  (5.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Antway,  it  silenced  a  lot  of  this  talk  in  America  about  the  superiority 
of  the  dear  Fatherland. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Something  else  than  trouble  wiU  be  brewed  just  over  the  Mexican  border 
when  the  bone-dry  order  goes  into  effect. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Some  labor-unions  seem  to  have  adopted  the  slogan,  "  Strike  till  the  last 
paying  job  exphes!" — Venango  Herald. 

Now  the  ex-Kaiser  is  talking  about 
his  "mental  struggles."  He  flatters 
himself. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

We  would  feel  better  if  we  could  hear 
Heinle's  yell  when  he  sees  the  price-tag 
on  his  first  tenderloin  steak. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

It  npw  seems  certain  that  the  casu- 
alty-lists of  tliis  war  will  be  completed 
by  the  time  the  next  one  begins. — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  our  tanks?  " 
writes  a  British  military  expert.  The 
United  States  will  have  the  same  prob- 
lem to  face  after  July  1. — Rochester 
Herald. 

We've  the  suspicion  that  the  Presi- 
dent wouldn't  cut  quite  so  much  ice 
in  Paris,  if  he  didn't  carry  the  only 
available  bunch  of  national  meal- 
tickets. —  Venango  Herald. 

What  puzzles  the  Joplin  News-Her- 
ald about  the  political  situation  in 
Germany  is  that  tlie  lower  class  has 
declared  a  dictatorship  in  Bavaria. 
The  News-Herald  would  like  to  know 
if  it  is  possil)le  there  is  a  lower  class 
than  the  one  that  was  in  power. — Kan- 
sas City  Times. 
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War  knocks  the  "1"  out  of  glory. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Bever-vge  consumers  after  July  1  have  no  "kick"  coming. —  Wall  Slreei 
Journal* 

After  the  League  is  formed,  might  will  make  right  pojjular. — Greenrille 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Peace  Ues  in  keeping  Germany's  feet  on  the  ground  and  her  nose  to  the 
grindstone. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Until  the  League  proves  itself,  we  had  better  beat  our  swords  into 
convertible  plowshares. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

It  is  said  the  former  Kaiser  looks  old  and  broken.  A  living  image  of 
some  sections  of  Belgium,  as  it  were. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  German  Fleet  is  now  giving  the  AUies  more  trouble  than  it  ever 
did  when  it  had  the  run  of  the  Kiel  Canal. — Rome  Sentinel. 

Anyway,  Heinie,  you  will  find  an  indemnity  about  as  cheap  as  a  Kaiser. 

— Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

A  YEAR  ago  we  had  one  war  in  Europe; 
lo-day  we  have  six. —  Venango  Herald. 

There  is  nothing  humanitarian  about 
feeding  Germany  if  she  has  to  pay  the 
prices  the  rest  of  us  pay. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

League  to  be  appendix  to  treaty. — 
Head-line.  Well,  everybody  knows 
what  happens  to  an  appendix  these 
days. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Reed  says  the  League  plan  will  grant 
to  five  men  more  arbitrary  power  than 
was  ever  possest  by  a  despot.  Mr. 
Reed,  meet  Mr.  Burleson. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Doubtless  ther'e  were  hardheads 
who  told  old  Moses  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  a  violation  of 
ri<ihts  and  were  too  ideal  for  a  prac- 
tical world  anyway. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

The  advocates  of  the  League  say 
wittily  that  even  if  it's  only  half  a 
League,  it's  half  a  league  onward,  to 
which  the  opponents  natiu'ally  con- 
tend that  half  a  league  is  that  much 
too  much  if  it's  into  the  jaws  of  death, 
into  the  mouth  of  hell. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


Phot'giapli  '>y  the  liitovnattonal  Film  Service. 

THE   PRESIDENT   OF   THE   GERMAN   REPUBLIC   AND    HIS   CABINET. 

From  left  to  right  arc  seen  Dr.  Otto  Laiuisherg,  Minister  of  .Iii.stice:  Philipp  Seheidemaun.  Premier;  Gustav  Noske,  Minister  of  Defense;  Presi- 
dent Frederick  Ebert;  and  Herr  Wissel,  Minister  of  Commerce. 


GERMANY'S   THREAT  TO   GO   BOLSHEVIK 


GERMANY'S  LAPSE  INTO  BOLSHEVISM  if  the 
peace  terms  are  "too  hard"  is  threatened  in  her  press 
and  predicted  by  high  pubhc  officials,  evidently  some- 
what after  the  jfine  old  Chinese  custom  of  committing  suicide 
on  your  creditor's  door-step,  to  stab  him  with  a  pang  of  remorse. 
The  Socialist  Berlin  Vorwdris  tells  us  that  Germany  until  now 
has  opposed  the  Russian  method  of  instigating  world-revolution 
through  paid  agents,  "but  if  Germany  is  forced  to  refuse  to  sign 
the  Peace  Treaty  the  result  would  certainly  be  a  great  change 
in  her  policy."  She  would  fix  her  hopes  on  similar  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  Western  countries,  we  are  informed,  and  would 
"  concentrate  her  revolutionary  energy  and  resources  to  the  task." 
While  Germany  would  not  willingly  embark  on  such  a  policy, 
which  must  mean  bloody  conflict  and  terrible  sacrifice  for  her- 
self as  well  as  for  other  nations,  this  Socialist  daily  goes  on  to 
say,  she  may  be  forced  to  choose  the  harder  fate  of  resisting  the 
"Entente's  coercion,"  "not  with  arms  in  hand,  but  by  new 
weapons  that  recent  developments  furnished  the  German  people." 
One  thinks  of  Lenine's  statement  that  he  is  not  concerned  with 
the  people  of  to-day,  but  with  future  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
when  we  read  further  that  the  "present  generation  may  have 
to  make  heavy  sacrifices  to  insure  happiness  to  posterity." 
That  the  German  Government  indirectly  is  preparing  public 
opinion  for  officially  organized  Bolshevism  is  made  clear  in  Berlin 
dispatches  in  which  we  read  that  even  among  the  non-Bolshevik 
German  people  there  are  great  sections  who  doubt  whether  Ger- 
many would  not  have  done  better  to  drag  "  Entente  Imperialism" 
with  it  to  destruction  by  a  sabotage  of  peace. 

A  writer  in  the  semiofficial  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  echoes 
the  Vorwarts  when  he  tells  us  that  the  German  people  had  to 
face  an  alternative  of  policy — whether  to  trust  to  Entente 
justice  for  moderation  or  seek  salvation  in  organizing  a  world- 
wide revolution.  Humorously  enough,  he  chides  the  Indepen- 
dent Socialist  party  for  lack  of  patriotism,  because  "it  dared 
not  openly  embrace  the  Bolshevik  theory  of  the  absorption  of 
war  and  all  its  problems  in  a  world-revolution.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  tries  to  uphold  the  fiction  that  its  greater  political  credit 
will  be  gained  by  a  peace  based  upon  justice."  As  an  earnest 
of  Germany's  change  of  policy,  we  have  the  strong  suspicion 
breathed  in  dispatches  from  that  country  that  the  Hungarian 


landslide  into  Bolshe^^sm  was  really  set  in  motion  by  the  Ger- 
mans with  the  idea  of  terrorizing  the  Peace  Conference.  As  soon 
as  Hungary  went  Bolshevik,  Dr.  Dernburg,  formerly  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  German  Colonies,  made  a  statement  in  the 
Berliner  Tageblatl,  in  which  he  said  that  Germany  may  not  sign 
the  Peace  Treaty,  and  then  the  Government  may  resign.  As 
consequences  of  its  resignation,  he  mentions  "hunger,  famine, 
and  Bolshevism,"  but  accepts  this  future  and  adds,  "Look  what 
is  happening  in  Hungary." 

Germany's  panic  and  threat  of  Bolshevism  are  caused,  we  are 
told,  by  the  forecasts  of  peace  terms  in  the  Entente  press. 
Speaking  of  rumored  peace  conditions  in  the  German  National 
Assembly  at  Weimar,  Chancellor  Philipp  Scheidemann  charged 
that  they  are  largely  inventions  intended  to  "accustom  us  to 
unheard-of  demands,  so  the  final  conditions  may  seem  almost 
bearable  to  us."  The  Chancellor  charged  that  the  talk  of  un- 
precedented sums  of  compensation  to  be  exacted,  of  stretches  of 
purely  German  territory  to  be  taken,  and  of  crushing  restric- 
tions in  financial  and  military  matters  is  designed  "to  create  an 
atmosphere  which  will  sufl'ocate  protest  even  against  a  peace 
of  violence."     He  said  further: 

"Our  peoples,  which  were  ill  treated  by  the  armistice  more 
cruelly  than  by  the  war,  recognized  this  method.  A  cry,  not  of  a 
chauvinist  nature  but  of  the  deepest  despair,  which  appeals  to 
the  highest  there  is — to  the  conference  of  humanity — is  going 
up  throughout  Germany 

"Even  if  Germany  were  responsible  for  all  the  crimes  she  is 
accused  of,  has  she  thereby  lost  the  right  to  protest  against 
fetters  which  throttle  her?  Spa  was  worse  than  Brest-Litovsk, 
because  Spa  shows  that  it  learned  nothing  from  Brest-Litovsk." 

England  and  France  are  the  most  blamed  by  the  German 
press  for  their  harshness  toward  the  Germans,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Teuton  editors  attempt  to  curry  favor  with  President 
Wilson  by  putting  all  their  hopes  in  him  and  the  fourteen  points. 
In  the  Berlin  Neue  Freie  Presse,  for  instance,  France  is  accused 
of  openly  trying  to  crush  Germany  by  her  peace  demands  by 
Dr.  Otto  Hoetzsch,  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  who 
says  that  England  is  almost  as  exorbitant,  but  is  on  the  whole 
disposed  to  be  led  by  President  Wilson.  This  is  especially 
believable,  according  to  the  fatuous  professor,  because  it  is  well 
known  in  Germany  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  discreet  secret 
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•WARE  BLtJFF! 
Boss  Hun — "  Here,  you  n;ob,  start  some  sort  of  a  fight,  or  these  Verdommed  Allies  will  tliink  you  can  pay  au  indemnity." 

—The  Bullelin  (Sydney,  Australia). 


concessions  to  England  on  British  control  of  the  seas.  Japan 
is  content  to  trail  after  England  while  it  absorbs  the  Eastern 
commerce  that  Avas  formerly  possest  by  Germany.  The 
Professor  thinks  with  anguish  that  in  consequence  Germany  may 
have  to  accept  a  peace  she  can  not  endm-e,  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  President  Wilson  will  save  the  situation  for  her. 
Dr.  Hoetzsch  warns  the  world  fur- 
ther, in  his  avocation  of  sowing  dis- 
cord between  the  associated  nations, 
that  the  statesmen  of  France  and 
England  are  plajdng  "a  dangerous 
game."  To  his  German  way  of  see- 
ing things,  they  are  "risking  the 
alliance  with  America  which  the  war 
has  procured  for  them,"  and  with  an 
amazing  combination  of  cajolery  and 
threat  he  adds  that  if  they  go  further 
along  the  "path  of  force"  thej"  in- 
A'ite  a  "rupture  of  negotiations  by 
Germany  to  be  followed  by  an  out- 
break of  Bolshevism  in  which  all 
Europe  will  be  imperiled."  France 
seems  to  be  blind  to  this  danger,  the 
Professor  continues,  but  there  are 
signs  in  the  British  press  that  the 
danger  from  strikes  and  from  unrest 
in  the  military  forces  is  becoming 
more  and  more  appreciated.  So 
these  two  countries  are  solemnly  in- 
formed that  tho  Germany  will  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  an  armistice  as 
well  as  she  can,  when  it  comes  to 
making  peace  she  will  refuse  to 
consider  anj'thing  beyond  the  limit 
and  spirit  of  I*resident  Wilson's 
fourteen  points. 

Another  professor  who  lifts    his 


THE   BO(lY-M.\N. 

EnzBKmJEK — •'  They  won't  take  any  notice  of  tno — ijou  ko  and 
make  faces  at  'om  for  a  bit!" — The  Passing  Hhow  (Loudon). 


hands  in  horror  at  the  implacability  of  England  and  France  is 
Paul  Sitzbacher,  who  isTites  in  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  that 
these  countries  do  not  wish  "a  peace  of  reconciliation,"  and 
never  have  wished  it.  France  wants  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  "possiblj'  more."  England  wants  all  Germany's  colonies, 
and  they  both    want    an  indemnity   that  will  bleed  Germany 

white.  But  America,  the  Teuton 
voice  proceeds  beguilinglj^  "will  not 
betray  the  confidence  we  placed  in 
her  "  on  the  fourteen  points,  and  is 
"opposing"  the  unjust  claims  of 
England  sfnd  France.  This  is  why 
England  and  France  forced  destruc- 
tive terms  of  peace  on  Germany, 
bewails  the  Professor,  and  are  trying 
to  accomplish  then-  purpose  by  the 
starvation  plan.  If  America  alone 
were  concerned,  he  adds,  speaking 
as  one  miraculouslj'  informed,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  "we  should  long 
before  this  have  received  the  fats, 
cereals,  and  the  agricultural  ma- 
chinery we  need,  and  that  the  block- 
ade would  ha\'e  been  lifted."  The 
idea  of  the  starvation  plan  was  in- 
spired in  Professor  Sitzbacher  by  an 
article  in  \ho  Socjialist  Berlin  Vor- 
ivdrts,  jubilating  because  of  the  ar- 
rangements by  whi<!h  food  was  to 
be  sent  to  Germany  from  America. 
The  Professor  smiles  at  the  Socialist 
l)aper  for  premature  rejoicing,,  be- 
cause, he  t(^Ils  it,  if  you  examine  the 
details  of  the  arrangements  you  will 
find  that  there  is  promise  of  no  more 
than  thirty  thousand  tons  of  fats, 
which  means  scarcely  a  pound   a 
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head  for  tho  sixty  millions  of  pe^oplo  by  whom  it  is  to  be  shar(Kl. 
AnotluT  mixluro  of  cooing:  and  thnmts  is  off(»r(»d  in  an  inter- 
view with  Count  Brockdorn'-i^antzuu,  tiui  (Itirman  Foroigii 
Sem*tary,  wlio  is  quotod  by  the  Fruiikjurlcr  Zritiiiig  as  saying 
that  distrust  runs  through  llic  draft  of  tlici  League  of  Nations 
"like  a  red  thread."  He  ol)jeots  to  the  fact  that  tho  League 
inf^ludes  onl\'  enemies  of  Germany  and  thos(»  eountries  that  have 
})roken  off  reflations  with  h(^r.  But,  he  (h'elares  magnanimously, 
Germany  will  not  on  this  aooonnt  stand  off  from  tho  League. 


GERMANY  WELL  ABLE  TO  PAY 

GEIiMANY  CAN  AND  MUST  PAY  HEH  WAK-BILL 
is  the  unanimous  cry  of  Fran3e,  we  are  assured  by 
tlie  influential  Paris  Matin,  which  proceeds  to  prove 
from  German  sources 
tho  financial  solvency 
of  that  country.  In 
floating  her  last  Avar- 
loan  Germany  issued  a 
poster  showing  a  trium- 
phal arch  through  which 
one  saw  in  the  perspec- 
tive a  whole  group  of 
industrial  plants.  In  or- 
der to  persuade  the  Ger- 
man investor  to  buy  the 
l)onds,  there  was  listed 
on  one  side  of  this  arch 
a  record  of  military  ad- 
vantages gained  during 
the  war  and  on  the  other 
a  record  of  economic  ad- 
vantages, and  the  state- 
ment was  made  that 
war  -  loans  amounting 
to  $20,900,000,000  were 
all  solidly  guaranteed 
by  the  wonderful  re- 
sults of  German  in- 
dustry. Another  Paris 
newspaper,  Le  Gaulois, 
cites  Dr.  Helfferich,  di- 
rector    of     the     great 

Deutsche  Bank,  to  prove  Germany's  ability  to  pay.  In  a 
report  on  the  national  prosperity  of  Germany  from  1888  to 
1913,  he  pointed  out  that  the  population  had  grown  from  25 
millions  in  1816  to  41  millions  in  1871,  and  to  66  millions  in 
1913.  Places  of  business  in  which  from  two  to  five  persons 
were  employed  are  recorded  in  1882  at  2,882,768  and  in 
1907  at  3,124,198.  The  number  of  establishments  employing 
more  than  a  thousand  workers  in  1882  was  127  and  in  1907, 
506.  Corporations  and  stock  companies  in  1886  and  1887 
numbered  2,143  with  a  capital  of  over  $1,000,000  each,  and 
in  1907  there  were  4,712  such  organizations,  with  a  total  capital 
of  $3,500,000,000.  Companies  having  a  capital  of  moi'e  than 
$2,500,000  in  1886  and  1887  numbered  74,  and  in  1909,  229. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  statistics  in  the  Helfferich  report, 
by  which  the  French  press  prove  Germany's  solvency,  and  they 
are  constrained  to  this  effort  by  the  rumors  sedulously  spread 
in  some  quarters  that  Germany  is  a  ruined  nation.  This  is  all 
wrong,  for  Germany  is  a  rich  nation.  She  has  large  reserves  in 
store  from  her  many  years  of  former  prosperity,  and  Lc  Gaulois 
proceeds : 

"It  is  true  that  the  war  was  a  burden  to  Germany.  But  a 
nation  that  occupies  second  place  in  the  rank  of  national  wealth — 
the  United  States  holding  the  first  place — can  not  be  admitted  to 
bankruptcy  to  escape  the  financial  obligations  that  she  has  so 
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VANDALS,  AND  PROUD  OF  IT. 

These  German  soldiers  were  so  conscious  of  their  bravery  in  wrecking  manufactur 
ing  plants  that  they  had  tlieir  picture  taken  in  the  act. 


madly  and  so  <!i'iniinally  incurred.  Moreover,  Cii»rmany  is  tho 
I'urllier  away  from  bankruptcy  Ix^cau.se  of  the  fa<:t  that  during 
the  four  bloody  years  of  the  war's  continuance  she  had  re- 
(u)urs<!  only  to  infernal  loans,  and  as  the  l)lockade  prevented 
\h'V  from  making  tin!  ))urchases  outside  her  own  territ(;ries,  as 
the  Allies  did,  the  greater  part  of  her  fortune  and  of  her  rov- 
emies  remains  within  lii-r  l)orders." 

Le  Gaulois  (juotcjs  various  orators  as  saying  that  Germany 
"must  pay  because  she  can  pa}',"  and  adds  that  to  tliis  slogan, 
which  seems  to  apologize  for  the  rigor  of  the  demands  to  bo 
made  upon  lier,  another  and  stronger  peace  cry  may  bo  uttered" 
"Germany  must  pay.  She  can  pay  because  she  is  rich.  If  she 
refuses,  wo  must  wifliout  hesitation  or  pity  foree  h(>r  to  pay." 
In  an  open  letter  to  President  Wilson  in  the  Paris  Matin,  Henry 
de  Jouveriel  maintains  that  the  League  of  Nations  should 
guarantee  reparation  for  the  crimes  of  Germany.*  Ho  declares 
that  France  does  not  ex- 
act reparation  for  herself 
alone,  and  continues: 


"It  has  never  been 
the  habit  of  France  to 
hope,  to  suffer,  or  to 
fight  for  herself  alone. 
To-day  as  yesterday  she 
interprets  the  hope  of 
the  nations.  She  is 
their  voice.  If  this 
voice  is  louder  than  ever 
before,  it  is  because 
France  has  a  better  right 
than  ever  before  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  martyrs. 
Heed  this  voice,  Mr. 
President.  Sheer  away 
from  those  who  woidd 
tell  you  that  reparation 
is  impossible.  A  year 
ago  people  were  tellmg 
Mr.  Clemenceau  that  a 
military  victory  was  im- 
possible. It  was  his 
greatness  of  mind  that 
enabled  him  to  bflie\'B 
in  Anetory  despite  every- 
thing, and  victory  has 
been  achieved.  If  it  were 
impossible  that  Ger- 
many, which  is  as  safe 
as  before  the  war,  can 
repair  the  crimes  which 
she  has  committed,  it  would  be  even  more  impossible  for  her 
victims  to  do  so.  In  that  ease  there  would  be  no.thing  left  but 
to  despair  of  humanity." 

A  plea  for  France  also  comes  from  .Japan  in  the  Tokyo  Jiji- 
shimpo,  which  says: 

"We  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  necessity  of  making 
the  enemy  reimburse  the  expenses  of  war  and  pay  adequate 
compensation  ibr  the  damage  Avrought  by  him.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  rehabilitating  Belgium,  the  necessity  of  which 
is  generally  recognized,  no  country  is  more  entitled  to  reparation 
than  France.  It  is  irrefutably  true  that  the  Allies'  victory  owed 
much  to  the  British  Navy,  but  it  was  France  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  struggle  and  made  the  greatest  efforts.  Again,  it  was 
France  who  suffered  the  greatest  damage  and  losses  owing  to 
the  war 

"In  spite  of  the  political  disturbances  in  Germany,  she  may 
be  able  to  restore  the  nation  to  normal  conditions  much  earlier 
than  is  aijparently  thought  by  most  people.  Notwithstanding 
the  downi'all  of  Kaiserism  and  the  formation  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  Germany  must  continue  to  be  a  formidable  foe  for 
France  in  view  of  the  historical  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  terms  of  peace  against  Germany  must  include  not 
only  disarmament  and  limitation  of  all  military  measures,  but 
also  the  punishment  of  the  ex-Kaiser.  Of  all  things,  however, 
the  greatest  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  question  of 
reparation.  Unless  Germany  is  made  to  pay  the  largest  com- 
pensation possible,  the  result  will  be  unjust." 
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A   CHINESE   CHARGE   AGAINST  JAPAN 

THE  GRAVE  CHARGE  that  selling  morphin  and 
opium  in  China  is  made  easy  by  the  support  of  the 
Bank  of  Japan  and  of  the  Japanese  postal  sj'stem, 
which  penetrates  into  every  portion  of  China  unmolested,  is 
made  in  the  Shanghai  North  China  Daily  News,  an  authoritative 
newspaper.  Morphin  can  no  longer  be  purchased  in  Europe, 
according  to  this  journal,  and  the  seat  of  the  industrj^  has  been 
transferred  to  Japan,  where  the  drug  is  manufactured  by  the 
Japanese.  Tens  of  millions  of  j-en  are  annually  transferred 
from  China  to  Japan  for  the  paj'ment  of  morphin,  and  the  chief 
agencj'  in  the  distribution  of  it  is  the  Japanese  post-office. 
Morphin  is  imported  by  parcel  post,  and  no  inspection  of  parcels 
in  the  Japanese  post-offices  in  China  is  permitted  to  the  Chinese 
customs  service.  The  service  is  allowed  to  know  onlj'  what 
are  the  alleged  contents  of  postal  packages  as  stated  in  the 
Japanese  invoices.  Through  this  channel  morphin  enters 
China  bj'  the  ton,  we  are  assured,  and  a  conservative  estimate 
would  put  the  amount  imported  by  the  Japanese  into  China  in 
the  course  of  one  j-ear  as  high  as  eighteen  tons,  while  there  is 
evidence  that  the  amount  is  steadily  increasing.  The  North 
China  Daily  News  says  further: 

"In  south  China  morphin  is  sold  by  Chinese  pedlers,  each  of 
whom  carries  a  passport  certifying  that  he  is  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Formosa,  and  therefore  entitled  to  Japanese  protection. 
Japanese  drug-stores  throughout  China  carry  large  stocks  of 
morphin.  Japanese  medicine-venders  look  to  morphin  for 
their  largest  profits.  Wherever  Japanese  are  predominant  there 
the  trade  flourishes.  Through  Tairen  morphin  circulates 
throughout  Manchuria  and  the  pro\'ince  adjoining;  through 
Tsingtao  morphin  is  distributed  over  Shantung  province, 
Anhui,  and  Kiangsu;  while  from  Formosa  morphin  is  carried 
with  opium  and  other  contraband  by  motor-driven  fishing-boats 
to  some  point  on  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is  distributed 
throughout  the  province  of  Fukien  and  the  north  of  Kuangtung. 
Everywhere  it  is  sold  by  Japanese  under  exterritorial  protection. 

"Wh^le  the  morphin  traffic  is  large,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  opium  traffic,  upon  which  Japan  is  embarking 
•with,  enthusiasm,  is  likely  to  prove  even  more  lucrative.  In  the 
Calcutta  opium-sales  Japan  has  become  one  of  the  considerable 
purchasers  of  Indian  opium.  She  purchases  for  Formosa, 
where  the  opium  trade  shows  a  steady  growth  and  where  opium 
is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  morphin.  Sold  by  the 
Government  of  India,  this  opium  is  exported  under  permits 
applied  for  by  the  Japanese  Government,  is  shipped  to  Kobe, 
and  from  Kobe  is  transshipped  to  Tsingtao.  Large  profits  are 
being  made  in  this  trade,  in  which  are  interested  some  of  the 
leading  firms  of  Japan. 

"It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  opium  is  not  imported 
into  Japan.  It  is  transshipped  in  Kobe  Harbor,  from  which 
point,  assisted  by  the  Japanese-controlled  railway  to  Tsinanfu, 
it  is  smuggled  through  Shantung  into  Shanghai  and  the  Yangtze 
Valley.  This  opium  is  sold  in  Shanghai  at  $500  a  ball,  forty 
balls  to  the  chest,  a  total  valuation  of  about  $20,000  a  chest. 
China's  failure  to  sell  '  for  medicinal  purposes '  her  opium  at 
$27,000  a  chest,  the  price  asked  by  the  opium  ring,  is  thus 
explained.  The  price  is  undercut  by  the  Japanese.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  between  January  1  and  .September  30, 
1918,  not  less  than  two  hundred  chests  of  opium  purchased 
in  India  were  imported  into  Tsingtao  through  Kobe. 

"Upon  this  amount  the  Japanese  authorities  levy  a  tax, 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  estimates,  equivalent  to  4,000  taels 
a  chest,  a  total  for  the  two  thousand  chests  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange  of  $10,000,000." 

The  question  may  be  asked.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  im- 
portation of  the  contraband  drug  continued  at  Tairen  and 
Tsingtao,  the  chief  center  of  the  Japanese  opium  trade,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  maritime  customs?  The  answer 
is,  according  to  The  North  China  Daily  News,  that  the  customs 
officers  are  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese  and  manned 
by  them.  Moreover,  Japanese  military  domination  would 
forbid  in  both  ports  any  interference  with  the  traffic  in  which 
the  Japanese  authorities  were  interested,  either  officially  or 
unofficially,  and  we  are  told  that — 


"In  the  case  of  Tsingtao,  by  the  agreement  which  relin- 
quished to  Japanese  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  Chinese  mari- 
time customs,  any  trade  in  which  the  Government  is  interested, 
contraband  or  not,  can  be  carried  on  without  the  official  knowl- 
edge of  the  customs.  Article  3  of  the  Agreement  of  December  2, 
1905,  perpetuated  in  the  Agreement  of  August  6,  1915,  provides 
that  any  goods  landed  in  Tsingtao  under  'certificates  of  govern- 
ment' shall  be  free  from  customs  examination.  The  way  has 
thus, been  opened,  not  onh'  for  the  illegal  import  of  opium,  but 
of  contraband  in  arms." 


OPEN   CONFESSIONS   FROM  TURKEY 


TURKEY'S  DEFEAT  has  brought  about  transforma- 
tion in  many  fields,  but  in  none  perhaps  more  con- 
spicuous to  outside  ej'es  than  in  the  press.  The  old 
familiar  newspapers  do  not  come  to  us  from  Turkey  these  days, 
and  the  names  of  the  new  organs  are  strikingly  significant.  For 
instance,  there  are  Istiklal,  which  means  Independence,  and 
Mutevakat,  a  pure  Arabic  word,  which  means  Interregnum,  or 
Transition.  The  editorial  tone  of  the  press,  of  course,  has 
changed  with  the  disappearance  of  the  German  Enver-Talaal 
regime.  Something  like  public  opinion,  we  are  told,  is  again 
possible,  and  criticism  of  the  Government  is  outspoken,  as  may 
be  "judged  from  the  Istiklal,  which  observes: 

"The  instabiUty  of  the  Government  may  prove  more  injiirious 
and  more  dangerous  to  the  country  than  the  war.  To  enter 
the  war  was  an  unpardonable  fault,  but  to  that  fault  were  added 
greater  and  baser  faults  and  crimes.  From  these  and  from  the 
bad  management  of  the  war  verj'  great  responsibiRties  have 
resulted.  In  one  waj^  or  another  punishment  will  follow  and 
justice  wiU  be  satisfied.  Will  the  matter  of  making  peace,  I 
wonder,  be  easier  than  that  of  waging  war?  Making  peace  will 
be  more  difficult. 

"It  is  a  more  delicate  problem,  especially  for  those  who  at  the 
peace  negotiations  are  not  found  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors. 
But  in  this  painful  position  the  only  thing  possible  is  to  brace  our- 
selves and  wait  in  patience.  We  think  it  can  not  be  claimed 
that  the  old  and  the  new  Tewfik  Pasha  cabinets  have  shown  the 
efficiency  requisite  for  meeting  rightly,  and  with  due  considera- 
tion of  all  that  is  involved,  the  obligations  of  the  hour.  For,  as 
the  question  whether  an  Ottoman  state  shaU  exist  or  not  may 
rise  in  the  discussions  of  peace,  the  responsibilities  involved  will 
be  no  lighter  than  those  imposed  by  war-conditions." 

Turkey's  plain  duty  in  casting  up  past  accounts  is  defined  by 
the  Mutevakat,  which  says  that  it  should  be  animated  by  na- 
tional and  disinterested  motives  for  the  purpose  of  "punishing 
those  who  have  committed  crimes  against  the  interests  of  the 
fatherland."     This  journal  proceeds: 

"Therefore,  all  personal  feeling  and  ties  of  relationship  must 
be  sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  fatherland.  No  real  criminal 
must  be  shielded  from  the  demands  of  justice.  The  existence 
and  welfare  of  the  country  demand  just  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  which  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  claim  of  personal 
friendship  or  consanguinity.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  a 
practical  waj'.  The  general  sentiment  of  the  world  is  against 
us.  If  crime  go  unpunished,  the  whole  nation  will  be  held  at 
fault.  Everj'  sentiment  of  justice  will  be  violated  and  our 
nation  will  be  condemned  by  the  representatives  of  states  in 
the  Peace  Conference.  The  country  in  time  of  war  sacrificed  for 
her  existence  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  noble  and  brave  sons. 
Why  put  personal  interest  before  public  interest  in  shielding 
criminals  from  the  punishment  due  their  crimes?  Let  them  be 
sacrificed  for  the  existence  of  the  country." 

From  the  Mutevakat  also  we  learn  that  there  is  much  suffering 
from  famine  and  disease  in  Constantinople  and  in  the  interior 
sections  of  Turkej'.     Of  conditions  in  the  city,  we  read: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city 
to  see  with  one's  own  eyes  the  desperate  suffering  of  our  poor. 
On  the  main  thoroughfares  hungry  men,  sick  women,  naked 
children  are  trembling  on  the  bare  pavements,  crying,  moaning, 
sometimes  actually  dying  before  one's  eyes.  It  is  heartrending. 
The  most  one  can  do  to  help,  what  a  mere  drop  it  is!  And  be- 
yond what  one  sees,  what  multitudes  there  are  in  their  cold, 
bare,  bedless  rooms  Starving  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  dying!" 
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POORER  AND   DEARER  COAL  IN  PROSPECT 


REAL  SCARCITY  OF  (^OAL,  in  tlio  lifotimo  of  any  of 
lis  who  are  lioro  to-day,  is  an  impossibility,  wo  aro 
^  assured  by  Mr.  Floyd  W.  Parsons,  editor  of  The  Coal 
Age,  in  a  leading  article.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  he  reminds  us, 
that  in  all  lines  of  production  the  first  output  is  from  the  highest 
grade  sourct^s  and  those  most  easily  accessi- 
ble. As  coal-mining  goes  on,  therefore,  we 
may  expect  high-grade  sources  to  be  first 
exhausted,  and  coal  to  become  dearer  and 
poorer.  And  this  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening. "The  best  coals  are  disappearing, 
and  lower  grade  fuels  with  higher  mining 
costs  are  now  being  attacked."  The  writer 
dismisses  anthracite  with  a  few  words,  as  it 
comprises  only  about  one-fifteenth  of  our 
coal  resources.  He  tells  us  simply  that  we 
will  mine  in  the  next  twenty  years  what  we 
mined  in  the  past  112,  and  that  while  we 
mine  three  tons  we  unavoidably  waste  two. 
An  increase  of  expense  with  deterioration  of 
quality  will  be  the  rule  here  as  elsewhere. 
He  goes  on: 

"Geologists  tell  us  that  in  the  United 
States  we  have  about  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  billion  tons  of  bituminous  and  semi- 
bituminous  coal;  of  these  huge  reserves  we 
have  mined  about  thirteen  billion  tons  and 
wasted  at  least  50  per  cent,  as  much.  In 
the  face  of  such  large  resources  this  total 
exhaustion  of  less  than  twenty  biUion  tons 
seems  hardly  worth  noticing,  but  here  is  the 
trouble:  of  our  total  bituminous  deposits 
less  than  5  per  cent,  contain  coals  that  are 
to-day  regarded  as  high-class  fuel,  and  it  is 
this  better  grade  coal  we  have  been  mining. 

"Already  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  there  is  an  apparent  scarcity  of  high- 
grade  fuel.  As  time  passes  this  shortage 
in  special  coals  will  become  more  acute,  and  will  be  felt  in  fullest 
force  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  Atlantic  States.  A  great 
many  people  overlook  the  fact  that  45  per  cent,  of  our  popula- 
tion inhabits  11  per  cent,  of  our  area.  In  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  there  are  eleven  times  as 
many  people  on  each  square  mUe  as  there  are  in  the  West. 
In  this  congested  Eastern  region  there  are  700  people  for  every 
mile  of  railroad,  while  in  the  West  there  are  only  252.  Of  all 
the  manufactured  goods  produced  in  the  United  States  nearly 
30  per  cent,  originates  in  this  small  Eastern  area. 

"The  industrial  development  of  America  is  far  from  being 
uniform.  The  result  is  that  we  have  a  small  Eastern  territory 
buzzing  with  business  activity  and  entirely  lacking  in  any  native 
supply  of  coal.  Furthermore,  this  congested  region  has  no  oil 
or  natural  gas  and  possesses  only  hmited  water-power. 

"The  great  cry  on  the  part  of  coal-consumers  is  for  the  best 
obtainable  fuel,  since  it  is  well  known  that  high-grade  coals 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  price  are  most  economical.  Further- 
more, various  plants,  such  as  those  serving  utility  corporations 
and  gas  companies,  have  been  buUt  and  adjusted  to  the  use  of 
only  the  best  grades  of  coal.  In  order  to  burn  lower  grade 
fuels,  many  such  plants  must  undergo  modifications, 

"Very  few  districts  producing  high-class  coal  are  close  enough 
to  be  of  use  to  consumers  in  the  overcrowded  Middle  and  North 
Atlantic  States.  Even  what  coal  is  available  is  held  in  large 
part  by  great  corporations.  Slowly  but  surely  the  small  con- 
sumer is  commencing  to  grasp  the  situation.  He  has  found 
that  altho  Kent|ucky  and  southern  West  Virginia  contain  large 
supplies  of  the  kind  of  coal  he  desires,   the  freight-rates  on 
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sons, and  coal-prices  will  now  "ad- 
vance from  year  to  year." 


tonnage  from  tlicsc  Southern  fields  are  so  high   that  the  coals 
can  not  be  broiiglit  in  by  rail. 

"Practically  tlic^  only  availa]>le  deposits  of  high-grade  sfcairi 
coal  lying  within  reach  of  the  Philad(4j)hiaand  New  York  market 
are  in  Cambria,  Indiana,  and  SomcTscit  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 
Even  in  these  few  districts  the?  und(!V(loi)ed  tracts  are  limited 
in  area  and  will  be  ratluT  difficult  to  de- 
V(!lop,  due  to  the  thinness  and  depth  of  most 
of  the  seams.  The  situation  in  regard  to  gas 
and  ])y-pr()(luct  coals  is  even  less  favorabh; 
so  far  as  the  large  Eastern  markets  are  con- 
cerned. West  Virginia  contains  a  large  sup- 
ply of  these  coals,  but  freight-rates  again 
render  these  Southern  fields  quite  inacc(!ssi- 
ble.  Only  a  few  small  ansas  of  gas  and  by- 
product coals  are  availabk;  to  the  N(!W  York 
and  Philadelphia  markets,  and  these  lie  in 
Pennsylvania. 

' '  Each  year  now  witnesses  the  exhaustion 
of  a  number  of  high-grade  coal  areas.  Far 
more  mines  producing  better  grade  coals  are 
being  worked  out  than  there  are  new  mines 
commencing  to  produce.  Many  investigators 
have  reached  the  conclusion  tliat  the  tonnage 
of  high-grade  coal  shipped  from  the  low 
freight-rate  territory  into  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board markets  will  not  be  increased  beyond 
its  present  volume.  These  authorities  expect 
a  decrease  in  the  shipments  of  such  coal  and 
anticipate  that  the  markets  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  substitute  in  the  way  of  lower 
grade  fuel.  The  only  other  solution  is  that 
consumers  will  have  to  pay  higher  *reight- 
rates,  thereby  bringing  in  coal  from  more 
distant  fields. 

"The  coal  industry,  hke  every  other  great 
business,  has  developed  through  a  series  of 
stages.  Only  a  few  years  have  passed  since 
there  was  practically  no  market  for  the  low- 
grade  coals.  Up  until  recently  there  has 
always  been  an  overabundance  of  fuel.  The 
industry  has  been  the  field  of  bitter  com- 
petition, with  the  result  that  prices  have 
averaged  low  and  profits  nil.  Furthermore, 
the  consumption  of  coal  in  tons  per  capita  has  increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  has  population.  In  1850  the  average  con- 
sumption of  soft  coal  for  each  person  in  the  United  States  was 
only  0.12  ton.  In  1880  the  consumption  had  risen  to  0.85  ton, 
while  in  1900  it  was  2.8  tons  per  capita.  In  1910  the  consump- 
tion had  grown  to  4.56  tons,  while  last  year  it  had  increased 
to  5.61  tons  for  each  inhabitant. 

"It  has  only  been  a  few  years  since  the  gi*eat  markets  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  supplied  with  a 
splendid  quality  of  coal  which  came  from  the  Moshannon  seam 
in  Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania.  Now  this  famous  bed  is 
practically  exhausted.  A  similar  fate  awaits  the  "Big  Vein" 
in  the  Georges  Creek  region  of  Maryland.  Forty  per  cent, 
of  the  original  Connellsville  Basin  has  been  worked  out.  The 
well-known  Irwin  gas-coal  field  is  about  70  per  cent.  gone.  The 
•same  story  may  be  told  of  other  famous  districts.  All  of  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  coal-lands  in  all  of  the 
Eastern  fields  have  increased  from  two-  to  fourfold  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  In  1900  it  was  possible  to  lease  a  tract  of 
high-grade  coal  by  agreeing  to  pay  a  royalty  of  ten  cents  per 
ton.  The  same  lease  to-day  would  carry  with  i't  a  royalty  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  cents  a  ton. 

"A  further  factor  of  great  importance  is  the  matter  of  en- 
larged coal  exports.  Combinations  of  strong  interests  are 
planning  to  increase  materially  our  overseas  shipments.  The 
coals  that  will  be  included  in  such  exports  will  come  from  our 
•high-grade  seams.  .  .  .  Foreign  consumers  will  demand  the 
best  we  can  give  them,  and  this  additional  business  is  certain  to 
•further  increase  the  scarcity  of  our  best  steam  and  gas  coals. 
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Another  competitor  of  the  domestic  steam-coal  consumer  will 
be  our  enlarged  mercantile  marine 

"In  the  matter  of  coal  control  the  situation  is  far  more  stable 
than  e^•er  before.  Only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  from  ten  to 
fifty  dependent  companies  operating  in  each  important  coal 
district.  To-day  the  bulk  of  all  the  available  steam  coal  in  the 
East  is  in  the  hands  of  eleven  companies.  Four-fifths  of  the  pro- 
duction of  gas  and  coking  coals  is  likewise  controlled  by  fourteen 
large  corporations.  As  for  coke  itself,  GO  per  cent,  of  the  output 
in  1918  was  produced  by  steel  companies  for  their  own  use. 
This  centralization  of  ownership  and  control  of  our  high-grade 
coal  seams  will  not  tend  to  reduce  fuel  prices.  This  fact  alone 
is  a  boon  to  the  industrj^  and  to  the  nation,  for  altho  it  may  mean 
that  consumers  will  pay  slightly  more  to  satisfy  their  fuel  re- 
quirements, it  also  insures  that  mining  will  be  conducted  on  a 
less  liazardous  basis  through  the  installation  of  safety  pre- 
cautions and  less  coal  will  be  wasted  in  the  process  of  mining  and 
marketing  the  product. 

"The  immense  demand  for  coal  during  the  period  of  the 
war  brought  on  investigations  that  were  sadly  needed.  For  the 
first  time  in  liistory  coal  men  were  obliged  to  estimate  carefully 
their  f%osts  of  production.  .  .  .  These  investigations  sliowed 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  scarcity  of  so-called  steam  and  gas 


will  have  a  population  of  139,000,000  people,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  per  capita  will  be  approximately  ten  tons  yearly. 

"The  outcome  is  i)lain  and  inevitable.  Irrespective  of  tem- 
porary fluctuations,  fuel-prices  will  advance  from  year  to  year. 
What  are  known  now  as  high-grade  coals  will  disappear  entirely. 
Seams  that  are  now  considered  unminable  will  become  valuable. 
Purchasers  will  buy  coal  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  its  heat 
values,  and  everj'  one  will  then  understand  that  coal  is  not  just 
coal,  but  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  varieties  that  arc 
produced ■     ,  ■ 

"The  coal  industry  is  entering  a  new  era,  and  those  who  are 
wise  will  not  mistake  the  course  of  events." 


By  i-c>iiiiesy  of  '"  Tlie  Electrical  World,"  New  York. 

NOT  A  CLOTHES-DRIER,   BUT  A  WIRELESS   DIRECTION-DETECTOR. 

In  the  upright  position,  at  tlie  left,  it  determines  the  direction  from  Avliich  any  wireless  waves  arrive; 
at  tlic  right,  in  tlic  horizontal  position,  it  intercepts  equally  well  from  all  directions. 


coals.  In  some  pools  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  ship- 
ments were  of  high-grade  coal. 

"Coal-mining  differs  from  practically  all  of  our  other  great 
industries.  In  farming,  tlie  producer  may  bring  science  to  his 
aid  and  replenish  the  fertility  of  his  soil,  insuring  a  continuation 
of  good  crops.  Even  in  the  matter  of  lumber  it  is  possible  for 
those  engaged  in  the  business  to  reforest  worked-over  areas. 
The  coal-producer  has  no  such  recourse  and  must  be  content 
to  see  his  coal  seam  disappear  for  good  and  aU.  He  must 
figure  that  his  mine  has  a  life  of  only  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
luid  during  this  time  he  must  secure  not  only  his  profit,  but 
regain  liis  initial  investment. 

"During  the  last  twenty  years  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  about  42  per  cent.  While  this  growth  has 
taken  i)laee  the  output  of  coal  has  increased  172  per  cent.  The 
reason  is  that  as  civilization  advances  and  mechanical  means 
for  doing  things  increase,  the  individual  citizen  has  found 
more  and  still  more  uses  for  fuel.  If  the  same  comparative 
growth  continues  for  twenty   more  years,    the  United   States 


WIRELESS   DIRECTION-FINDERS 

DIRECTION-FINDERS  for  use  with  wireless  signals 
have  now  been  developed  so  far  by  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  that  they  are  superior  to  the  magnetic  compass 
when  used  on  aircraft,  and  are  even  being  tried  on  shipboard. 
They  are  so  sen.sitive  that  they  will  determine  the  direction  of 
arrival  of    an  electromagnetic  Avave  at  a  distance  equal  to  the 

entire  breadth  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  theory  and  practise 
of  these  finders  are  explained  in 
an  article  on  "Radio  Direction- 
Finding  Apparatus,"  contrib- 
uted to  The  Electrical  World 
(New  York)  by  Captain  A.  S. 
Blatterman,  United  States  Sig- 
nal Corps.  Their  use  depends 
on  the  fact  that  altho  an  ordi- 
nary vertical  A\'ire,  used  as  an 
"antenna"  in  wireless  teleg- 
raphj-,  will  send  or  receive  sig- 
nals equallj-  well  in  all  directions, 
as  soon  as  it  is  inclined  to  the 
vertical  a  selective  action  ap- 
pears, and  when  it  is  bent  into 
a  loop  this  action  reaches  its 
height,  so  that  waves  moA'ing 
directly  toward  the  face  of  the 
loop  are  hardly  registered  at  all. 
Writes  Captain  Blatterman: 

"The  loop,  as  it  is  commonly 
used  for  directional  receiving 
and  as  developed  for  military 
use  in  the  present  emergency, 
consists  of  a  vertical  closed  coil 
of  several  turns  of  wire  which 
can  be  tuned  to  incoming  waves. 
.  .  .  The  use  of  this  type  of 
antenna  as  an  apparatus  for 
locating  the  direction  of  a  trans- 
mitting station  depends  on  the 
fact  that  a  verticallj^  placed  coil 
such  as  that  described  receives 
electromagnetic  wave  energy  best  when  its  plane  coincides  with 
the  direction  from  which  the  waves  are  arriving,  and  practically 
not  at  all  when  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  wave 
travel.  Thus,  in  the  practical  use  of  the  apparatus  it  is  only 
necessary  to  be  able  to  orient  the  loop  about  a  vertical  axis, 
noting  the  strength  of  signals  at  different  settings,  in  order  to 
locate  the  direction  of  the  origin  or  source  of  any  radio  that 
may  be  picked  up.  If  two  receivers  equipped  with  this  kind 
of  apparatus  are  set  up  a  known  distance  apart  and  both  de- 
termine from  their  respective  locations  the  direction  of  a  certain 
transmitting  station  with  respect  to  the  geographic  north  and 
south  meridian,  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  of  triangulation  on 
the  known  base  line  joining  the  receivers  to  fix  definitely  the 

exact  position  of  the  transmitter 

"When  a  loop  is  placed  with  its  winding  plane  parallel  to 
earth  it  becomes  non-directional  and  receives  signals  equally 
Avell  from  all  directions.     This  arrangement  is,  therefore,  valuable 

for  intercept  work 

"The  direction-finder  problem   of   the  Air  Service  involves 
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additioruil  cousidorations.  In  an  au'-ship  in  fliRiit  tlio  inajj^notic; 
compass  is  not  a(i(niriit,o.  For  instaii(!(\  it  is  quito  ini|)ossi- 
blc  to  allow  foi-  drift  in  stooring  by  tlio  compass  unless  ol)sin-va- 
tions  can  bo  made  by  oyo  from  the  air  of  known  landmarks  or 
i\w  location  oth(>rwiso  (l(U(^rmin(^d,  as,  for  instance,  by  solar 
observations  with  suitable  instruments,  as  is  done  on  ships  at 
soa.  As  a  eonsoquenco  of  this  the  aerial  navigator  easily  becomes 
lost  at  nigiit  or  aliovo  the  clouds  and  in  fogs.  A  moans  was 
desired  whereby  a  l<)ng-distan('.(>  bombing  airi)lane  could  go  out 
after  nightfall  info  enemy  territory,  drop  its  bombs,  and  bo 
able  to  return  accMiratcly  to  its  home  station  after  completing 
its  mission.  Tlio  airplane  radio  direction-finder  has  sui)])lied 
this  want  in  a  remarkably  satisfactory  way,  and  has  even  been 
applied  to  the  broader  use  of  general  aerial  navigation  by  radio, 
so  that  it  has  b(>como  possible  to  fly  any  desired  circuitous 
course  simply  by  taking  successive  radio  bearings  on  different 
ground-transmitting    stations  and  making  calculations  similar 

to  those  made  by  mariners  at  sea 

"While  the  war  has  given  great  impetus  to  study  of  the  radio 
direction-finder  and  has  without  doubt  been  responsible  for 
development  of  apparatus  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  during  peace  times  would  not 
have  appeared  for  several  years  to  come,  yet  it 
has  required  the  direction  of  effort  entirely  along 
lines  that  were  narrowed  by  military  require- 
ments and  which  led  only  to  the  two  develop- 
ments that  have  been  described  above.  The 
principles  worked  out,  however,  relating  to  the 
design  of  this  type  of  apparatus  and  the  methods 
evolved  for  their  application  will  without  doubt 
find  application  in  the  near  future  to  numerous 
other  fields.  Already  ships  at  sea  have  been 
equipped  with  directional  apparatus,  and  the 
Post-office  Department  at  Washington  has  now 
begun  investigating  the  question  of  using  direc- 
tion-finding radio  compasses  on  planes  in  the  aerial 
mail  service.  With  a  set  of  direction-finding 
loops  on  the  plane  and  a  ground-transmitting 
station  sending  prearranged  signals  from  the 
landirjg-fields  of  each  of  the  designated  stopping- 
places,  the  pilot  could  venture  forth  at  practi- 
cally any  time  with  the  assurance  that  prompt 
arrival  at  his  destination  would  depend  only  upon 
the  performance  of  his  motor  and  the  mechanical 
soundness  of  his  ship." 


THE   TASTE   OF   PIN-PRICKS 

IT  IS  EXTRRMKLY  DIFFICULT  somotinu^s  to  distinguish 
bcl  ween  an  irritating  taste  and  tiu>  physical  irritation  of  the 
tongue  by  minute,  sharp  objects.  Thus  it  has  been  found 
that  i)hints  supposed  to  contain  an  "acrid  principles,"  because 
of  th(^  int(<nso  irritation  that  they  produce  when  tak(m  into  the 
iiioulh,  really  effect  this  irritation  by  the  action  of  minute  sharp 
crystals.  Recent  investigators,  whoso  work  is  descrilx^d  in 
The  Druggists'  Circular  (New  York,  March),  Ix'ing  unal)le  to 
find  any  volatile  irritant  in  certain  "acrid"  i)lants,  turned  their 
attention  to  mechanical  factors.  Plants  like  the  Indian  turnip, 
sonu)  species  of  colocasia,  skunk  cabbag((,  and  jjokeroot,  were 
found  to  contain  abundant  raphides  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  it 
is  these  needlelike  crystal  masses  that  produce  the  irritation. 
The  writer  goes  on: 

"Any    procedure    that    disintegrates    the    acicular    [prickly] 


TO  SORT  OUT  FROZEN  ORANGES— South- 
ern California  orange  -  packers  have  a  new  plan 
to  protect  the  public  from  receiving  fruit  possibly 
damaged  by  freezing.  A  device  has  been  evolved 
whereby  oranges  are  automatically  sorted  into 
three  grades — best,  medium,  and  poor — and  this 
is  now  being  operated  in  the  citrus  districts.  Says 
a  writer  in  the  Los  Angeles  Eveiiing  Express: 


L'>s  Aiijj'oleb. 


By  couitesy  of  "'  Tlie  Eveninj;  Express, 

THIS  MACHINE  PICKS  OUT  BEST,   MEDIUM,   AND  POOR  ORANGES. 


"The  device,  known  as  a  'gravity  separator,'  was  invented  as 
the  result  of  exhaustive  experiments  and  tests  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 
The  separator,  it  is  said,  is  now  being  used  by  virtually  all  the 
irnportant  orange-packing  plants  in  the  State.  Experts  in- 
vestigating the  situation  discovered  that  freezing  causes  the 
tiny  ceUs  of  juice  to  burst,  thus  releasing  the  juice  for  evaporation 
through  the  outer  skin  and  causing  the  fruit  to  become  per- 
ceptibly lighter.  It  was  found  that  oranges  dumped  into  a  tank 
of  water  immediately  assumed  three  distinct  levels,  the  damaged, 
lighter  fruit  remaining  near  the  surface,  the  medium  quality 
sinking  partially  to  the  bottom,  and  the  good  fruit  resting  on 
the  bottom.  As  the  oranges  sink  to  the  different  levels  they  are 
swept  into  separate  outlets  by  currents  of  water  and  are  con- 
veyed by  a  mechanical  arrangement  into  three  chutes.  The 
good  fruit  is  then  run  through  ordinary  sizing  apparatus  and 
packed  accordingly.  The  medium-grade  fruit,  suitable  for 
marmalades,  but  possibly  unsafe  for  transcontinental  shipping, 
is  then  distributed,  while  the  poor  quality,  lacking  in  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  juice,  is  rejected.  This  simple  means  of 
determining  good  fruit  from  damaged  fruit,  taking  the  place  of 
more  elaborate  devices,  has  enabled  packers  to  send  shipments 
forward  without  material  delay,  despite  the  double  sorting 
system  adopted  to  prevent  poor  quaUty  of  oranges  from  reach- 
ing the  market." 


structures  decreases  their  capacity  to  produce  irritation.  This 
may  happen  through  boiling;  hence  the  supposition  of  volatility 
of  the  irritant  substance.  The  degree  of  so-called  acridity  is 
governed  by  the  physical  character  of  the  crystals  and  the 
nature  of  the  plant  tissues  in  which  they  are  embedded,  those 
plants  containing  the  long,  very  slender  crystals  being  much 
more  acrid  than  those  in  which  the  crystals  are  shorter  and 
thicker.  The  penetration  of  the  raphides  of  calcium  oxalate  in  a 
mechanical  way  can  produce  a  fiery  and  painful  irritation.  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley  writes:  'My  attention  was  called  to  the  matter 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Safford,  botanist  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
He  said  that  he  had  heard  it  stated  that  the  acridity  of  certain 
plants  mentioned  .  .  .  was  due  to  this  cause,  and  requested 
that  I  have  an  examination  made  of  them.  As  described  in  the 
article  mentioned,  I  turned  the  matter  over  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Howard, 
microscopist  of  the  Bm-eau  of  Chemistry.  Soon  after  beginning 
the  examination  he  came  to  me  in  quite  an  excited  manner  and 
asked  me  to  witness  a  most  peculiar  phenomenon.  In  the  field 
of  the  microscope  I  saw  some  oblong  objects,  not  unlike  ex- 
tremely attenuated  balloons  of  the  Zeppelin  type.  In  a  short 
time  I  saw  a  sharp  arrow  discharged  from  one  of  these  bundles, 
producing  a  slight  recoil  in  the  balloon.  Soon  thereafter  a  num- 
ber of  arrows  were  discharged  simultaneously,  the  arrows  going 
quite  a  distance  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  and  producing 
a  corresponding  recoil.      It  was,  indeed,  a  true  bomb?rdment 
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The  bundles  of  crystals  (raphides)  served  as  guns,  and  the 
slender  sharp  arrows  of  calcium  oxalate  were  the  missiles.  It 
was  truly  a  most  remarkable  displaj*.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
these  extraordinarily  sharp  points  discharged  against  the  mucous 
surface  jiroduce  the  intense  pain  and  irritation  which  the  chew- 
ing of  plants  of  this  kind  causes.  If  the  Indian  turnip  is  pulver- 
ized and  the  juice  exprest  and  placed  in  the  mouth,  no  sensa- 
tion of  acridity  is  experienced.  This  indicates  either  that  the 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  are  not  exprest  with  the  juice,  or  else 
that  they  do  no  harm  unless  shot  out  of  the  little  cannon." 


IRON  AND   STEEL   IN   THE   WAR 

IF  EVERYTHING  that  was  used  to  carry  on  the  war  was 
"war-material,"  we  have  produced  a  good  deal  in  the  past 
two  years;  but  if  we  limit  the  application  of  tbe  phrase  to 
material  that  can  be  used  in  no  other  way  except  in  waging  war — 
shrapnel,  for  instance,  or  gas-bombs — then  our  output,  even  for 
the  greatest  conflict  in  history,  has  been  relatively  small.  Dis- 
cussing the  statistics  of  iron-  and  steel-production  in  1917,  just 
now  available  in  detail  for  the  first  time,  The  Iron  Age  (New 
York,  jSIareh  6)  asserts  editorially  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  output  can  be  denominated  strictly  "war-material." 
The  use  of  steel  for  prosecuting  the  war,  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  Allies  and  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  was,  the  editor  says,  a  normal  peace-time  consumption 
as  regards  the  character  of  the  material  and  the  direct  use  to 
which  it  was  put,  the  real  difference  being  that  the  industry 
consuming  the  steel  was  helping,  in  its  own  way,  to  win  the 
war.     He  explains: 

"Thus  factories  were  erected  to  produce  war-material,  or  to 
expand  the  production  of  peace  material  that  was  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  war,  and  factories  are  built  in  normal  times  also. 
So  also  steel  had  to  be  furnished  coal-mines  as  a  war-essential, 
but  the  coaUmines  operate  in  peace  time  also. 

"As  an  illustration  of  this  general  principle,  very  little  rolled 
iron  was  ordered  directly  as  a  war-material,  either  by  the  AUies 
or  by  the  United  States  Government;  yetjthe  1917  production 
statistics  show  that  the  output  of  rolled  iron  in  that  year  broke 
all  recent  records,  the  1,867,757  gross  tons  produced  being  the 
largest  tonnage  since  1907. 

"In  1917  the  construction  of  bridges  and  buildings  as  in- 
vestments, and  not  for  purposes  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  war,  was  supposed  to  be  greatly  reduced,  on  account  of 
high  costs  and  scarcity  of  labor.  Nevertheless  the  3,110,000 
gross  tons  of  structural  shapes  rolled  in  the  year  broke  all  pre- 
vious records.  In  1906  and  1907,  which  were  supposed  in  their 
time  to  be  very  big  building  years,  the  production  was  only 
about  2,000,000  tons.  Thus  there  was  an  increase  in  the  out- 
put of  this  material  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 
despite  what  appeared  to  be  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  1917. 
The  main  drive  on  account  of  war-factory  construction  came 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  and  much  of  the  material  rolled 
thus  went  into  structures  in  the  early  months  of  19i8." 

Another  interesting  thing  in  the  production  statistics,  from 
the  war  view-point,  the  editor  sees  in  the  case  of  wire  rods. 
Early  in  the  war  there  was  what  appeared  to  be  an  enormous 
demand  for  these,  and  for  wire  for  war-purposes,  and  the  natural 
assumption  would  be  that  as  the  warfare  progressed  and  the  use 
of  the  new  methods  becam-e  more  general  there  would.be  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  production  of  wire  rods.     But, 

"The  fact  is  that  the  production  decreased  from  3,518,746  gross 
tons  in  1916  to  3,137,138  tons  in  1917.  Taking  the  two  years 
together,  the  relation  between  wire  rods  and  structural  shapes 
Avas  not  greatly  altered  from  the  relation  that  obtained  in 
1906-07.  Iru  those  two  years  the  rod-production  was  slightly 
under  the  shape-production,  while  in  1916-17  the  rod-production 
was  by  a  small  margin  the  larger.  The  relative  change  was 
almost  insignificant. 

"As  has  often  been  observed,  some  of  the  lines  of  steel-pro- 
duction that  at  one  time  promised  to  become  large  tonnage  items 
have  not  made  good  their  promise.  Two  conspicuous  instances 
are  sheet-piling  and  railroad-ties.  Rolled  sheet-piling  (fabricated 
not  being  reported)  amounted  to  the  interesting  quantity  of 
18,606  gross  tons  in  1917,  while  the  production  of  railroad-ties 
was  9,103  tons." 


OUR  FOOD-RESOURCES 

WE  HAVE  PLENTY  TO  EAT,  but  hardly  enough  to 
"feed  the  world."  This  would  seem  to  be  the  con- 
clusion of  an  article  printed  under  the  above  heading 
in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York).  It  is  deduced  by  the 
AATiter  from  the  experiences  of  the  late  war.  The  supreme  crisis 
has  passed,  he  says,  and  the  desperate  conditions  that  threatened 
if  the  war  had  continued  another  year  have  fortunately  been 
avoided;  but  the  lesson  of  the  last  two  years  apparently  has  not 
been  fully  recognized.  It  is  that  it  behooves  us  to  take  more 
forethought  in  the  conservation  of  our  food  resources,  and  to  put 
more  intelligence  into  their  efficient  utilization.     He  goes  on: 

"One  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  this  lesson,  and  one 
that  should  be  brought  home  to  every  household,  is  the  de- 
sirability and  advantage  of  broadening  our  menu,  which  at 
present  is  ridiculously  limited  in  view  of  the  great  number  of 
products  that  might  easily  be  available  if  a  reasonable  demand 
existed. 

"Broadly  speaking,  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  average  man  com- 
prises only  about  a  dozen  different  materials,  altho  prepared  in 
various  ways;  and,  taking  the  products  of  the  land  as  an  example, 
this  limitation  concentrates  the  demand  on  a  few  staples  that,  on 
account  of  soil  and  climate  conditions,  can  be  grown  only  in 
certain  sections  of  the»country. 

"In  meats  there  is  Uttle  possibility  of  an  increased  variety; 
but  in  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grains  there  are  great  possibiUties, 
as  is  constantly  being  demonstrated  by  the  work  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  whose  valuable  efforts  far  too  Uttle  atten- 
tion is  paid.  It  has  repeatedly  been  showm  that  there  are  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  a  very  great  number  of  valuable 
agricultural  products  that  might  be  successfully  grown  in  the 
United  States,  often  in  regions  that  are  not  at  present  being 
practically  utilized;  and  if  our  people  could  be  induced  to  venture 
out  of  the  very  contracted  circle  that  circumscribes  their  daily 
regimen  and  adopt  these,  to  them,  new  food-materials,  the  re- 
sults would  not  only  be  gratifying  to  their  palate,  but  relieve 
the  constantly  growing  demand  for  the  old  staples." 

In  this  connection  the  writer  reminds  us  that  geography 
and  climate  are  important  factors  in  the  newer  agriculture. 
Local  conditions  should  be  carefully  considered  in  deciding  not 
only  what  products  can  be  grown,  but  what  particular  variety 
will  give  the  highest  yield  in  the  district  in  question.  It  is  one 
thing  to  grow  a  certain  grain  in  a  particular  locality  and  quite 
another  to  pick  out  the  most  suitable  variety  in  point  of  yield. 
To  quote  further: 

"Another  phase  of  the  food  question  relates  to  fishes,  for  at 
present  habit  and  custom  are  restricting  us  to  only  a  few  of  the 
available  varieties  to  the  neglect  and  exclusion  of  a  considerable 
number  equally  wholesome  and  desirable;  but,  as  in  manj^  other 
matters  of  this  kind,  the  dealer  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  induce  him  to  take  up  any  commodity  that 
will  not  sell  itself.  Here  is  where  an  intelligent  public  that  keeps 
informed  in  regard  to  what  our  Government  Departments  are 
doing  in  the  way  of  food  investigations  can  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  on  our  food-purveyors." 

Then  follows  a  bitter  passage  worth  noticing  just  for  its 
acerbity : 

"There  is  still  another  direction  in  which  it  would  seem  that 
a  revision  of  methods  is  desirable,  and  that  is  the  conduct  of  our 
national  charities.  Heretofore,  influenced  by  the  knowledge  of 
our  bounteous  resources,  we  have  prodigally  responded  whenever 
there  was  a  shortage  of  food  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Whenever  there  has  been  a  suggestion  of  such  a  condition,  there 
has  always  been  a  host  of  hysterical  people,  and  others  eager  for 
notoriety,  ready  to  startj(a  philanthropic  movement,  usually  at 
the  expense  of  other  people ;  and  the  press  have  always  been  prompt 
to  take  up  the  work,  as  charitable  movements  make  good  head- 
lines and  appeal  to  the  neurotic  tendencies  of  the  crowd.  While 
charity,  rationally  conducted,  is  entirely  commendable,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  burden  should  always  be  assumed  by 
America,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  great  food-producing 
countries,  and  it  is  high  time  that  other  nations  should  provide  for 
their  own  dependents 

"The  surplus  supplies  of  the  United  States  have  been  entirely 
absorbed  during  the  last  four  years,  and  it  will  bo  a  long  time  be- 
fore conditions  returu  to  normal,  if  they  ever  do,  especially  in 
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A   ROCK-ENVELOPING  TREE. 


ROCKS   SPLIT   AND   RAISED   BY   A  TINY   ROOT. 


\-iew  of  the  fact  that  with  the  greatly  inflated  earnings  of  a  large 
class  of  our  population  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  demand 
for  food  has  resulted.  And  another  fact  to  be  remembered  in  our 
future  study  of  food-conditions  is  that,  during  all  the  period  of 
scarcity  and  high  prices  in  this  country,  the  prices  of  American- 
produced  food  abroad  has  been  lower  than  in  our  own  country, 
and  in  many  instances  the  quality  has  been  better  than  ob- 
tainable in  this  country." 


TREES   THAT    ENGULF   ROCKS 

ATRIP  through-  the  rocky  hillsides  of  Missouri,  says  a 
writer  in  The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulletin 
-  (St.  Louis),  reveals  many  interesting  features  of  the 
adaptation. of  trees  to  the  environment.  One  of  its  pictures, 
which  we  reproduce  herewith,  shows  an  old  bur  oak,  with  a 
limestone  rock  weighing  fully  one-half  ton  embedded  in  tissues 
of  the  tree.     Says  the  writer: 

"Apparently,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  gi'owth  of  this 
tree,  the  trunk  was  wedged  tightly  against  a  ledge.  The  con- 
tinued pressure  of  trunk-growth  against  the  rock  caused  a  woimd, 
arresting  sap  activity  at  this  point  and  forcing  the  cambium 
tissue  to  envelop  the  rock  in  its  efforts  to  find  proper  room  for 
expansion.  The  tree  has  finally  died,  and  a  portion  of  it  with 
the  embedded  rock  has  been  transfeiTcd  bodily  to  a  position 
similar  to  its  natural  surroundings  in  the  reconstructed  Linneau 
House  [in  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden]. 

"  A  feature  of  more  common  occurrence,  noticeable  throughout 
the  various  ledge-formations,  is  the  mechanical  force  exerted  by 
the  roots  of  trees  in  cleavage  and  elevation  of  huge  rocks.  A 
root  reaching  a  fissure  in  the  rock  is  able  to  crack  the  stone  a>nd 
shatter  it  by  its  further  thickening.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  weight  of  two  tons  may  be  lifted  by  growth  of  a  root  only  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  According  to  Kerner  and  Oliver,  this  burden 
is  small  in  comparison  to  the  weight  lifted  by  the  roots  of  old  trees. 
The  large  superficial  roots  which  creep  over  the  ground  of  the 
forests  Avere  not  always  situated  in  this  position.  The  imder- 
ground  roots  have  gradually  come  to  the  surface,  lifting  vnth  them 
entire  trees  which  often  weigh  several  tons.  The  elevation  of 
the  trunk  may  be  explained  in  a  simple  manner.  The  first  em- 
brj'onic  root  growing  down  vertically  into  the  ground  dies  off, 
or  its  growth  is  so  retarded  as  to  force  lateral  roots  to  develop, 
Avhich  spread  out  horizontally  in  a  whorl  around  the  trunk. 
Similar  to  the  trunk,  the  roots  form  successive  layers  of  wood, 
gradually  thickening  with  age.     The  pressure  exerted  by  these 


roots  is  lateral,  compressing  the  soil  below  while  raising  and 
bursting  open  that  above.  In' this  manner  the  thickening  root 
gi'adually  emerges  to  the  surface,  raising  with  it  the  entire  trunk. 
[The  second  picture]  shows  the  action  of  a  root  which  has  pene- 
trated a  fissure  in  a  rock  formation,  producing  the  appearance  of 
the  tree  growing  out  of  solid  stone." 


CHARGE    OF  THE   TEA   BRIGADE 

THE  ATTACK  ON  TEA  quoted  from  Good  Health 
under  the  titl»  "TeetotaUsm  and  Tea-Tippling,"  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Digest,  has  brought  from  friend.s 
of  this  beverage  a  voUey  of  letters  expressing  strong  disapproval 
of  its  statements.  "A  tissue  of  lies";  "the  most  driveling- 
rubbish";  "a  jumble  of  untruths";  "ridiculously  'false"; 
"outrageously  different  from  the  facts" — these  are  some  of  the 
'  pkrases  used  l)y  tea-lovers  to  characterize  the  conclusions  of  the 
•tea-hating  writer.  The  fact  that  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where 
Good  Health  is  issued,  is  the  place  where  a  popular  coffee-sub- 
stitute is  manufactured,  is  also  noted  by  manj'  of  our  corre- 
spondents, Avith  or  without  derogatory  inferences.  Tea-trade 
journals  also  naturally  make  much  of  the  fact  that  assertions 
of  the  harmfulness  of  tea  or  coffee  come  from  promoters  of  sub- 
stitute beverages.  Indeed,  remarks  Simmon's  Spice  Mill  (New 
York),  "it  is  good  business  for  them  to  say  so  'many  times  and 
oft.'"  This  coffee-,  tea-,  and  spice-tra;de  monthly  calls  attention 
to  a  statement  prepared  by  J.  J.  McNamara,  of  the  National 
Tea  Association,  in  which  he  replies  to  foes  of  tea  by  assertions 
of  its  positive  virtues: 

"Tea  is  recognized  by  authorities  who  know  it  as  a  mental 
and  physical  stimulant,  as  a  refresher  of  the  spirit,  and  as  an 
appetizer.  Tea  also  possesses  a  property  not  generalh'  accred- 
ited to  it,  viz.,  a  nutritiAe  value  through  its  gluten  and  its 
nitrogen;  also  its  tannin  has  medicinal  value  as  a  gentle  astrin- 
gent, giving  staying  power  and  capacity  for  repairing  the  body's 
wastes — all  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  John  Coplej^  Lettson. 

"On  the  word  of  the  authoritative  publication,  The  United 
States  Dispensatory,  no  other  agricultural  product  is  treated  with 
such  refined  methods  in  its  making  or  preparation  for  human 
consumption 

"On  the  authority  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Research, 
it  has  been  stated  that  tea,  as  a  mild  stimulant,  was  given  to 
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PAGEANTRY   FOR   RETURNING  HEROES 


UNTIL  THE  SHOUTING  and  the  tumult  eease  the 
art-critic  preserves  his  silence  for  the  most  part  on  the 
artistic  merits  of  Xew  York's  big  war-celebration.  Of 
course,  ■nith  the  arch  still  unfinished,  and  people  passing  "Rath 
reverent  interest  before  the  "Court  of  the  Hei'oic  Dead,"  or. 


I'lii'O.'^t  njiii  liy  o.  F.   lii-ow  liiiitr. 

THE  27TH  DIVISION  PASSING   THE  VICTORY  ARCH. 

Forty  artists  contributed  toward  the  erectiou  of  this  arch,  but  opinion 

as  to  its  fltnoss  for  permanence. 


farther  up,  Fifth  Avenue  glowing  before  the  Arch  of  Jewels,  it 
were  a  disharmony  to  inject  the  cold  notes  of  reason.  The 
night  before  Tuesday's  parade,  and  for  many  nights  since,  the 
stoiy  told  in  the  New  York  Times  was  repeated.  "Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  thronged  the  streets  admiring  the 
decorations  that  blazoned  the  welcome  to  New  York's  soldier 
sous.  .  .  .  To  the  old  whose  memory  of  parades  ran  back 
to  the  time  when  New  York  troops  returned  from  the  Ci\"il 
War  the  occasion,  from  the  festive  outward  aspect,  appeared 
without  precedent."     Arches  are  not  a  no^•elty,  and  New  York 


has  its  memory  of  the  beautiful  Dewey  Arch,  which  stood  on  the 
same  spot  as  the  present  Victory  Arch,  and  was  approached 
through  a  row  of  pylons.  What  was  a  no\elty  that  arrested 
and  held  all  observers  was  the  spot  where  the  dead  of  the  27th 
Division  were  memorialized: 

"The  Court  of  the  Heroic  Dead  in  front  of  the 
Public  Library  stood  out  Uke  a  bas-relief  last  night 
under  the  searching  glare  of  incandescent  lights 
turned  on  it  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
The  spectators  saw  two  pylons  bearing  the  shields 
decorated  ■n-ith  the  insignia  of  American  di\-isions 
and  upstanding  spears.  Between  the  pylons,  stand- 
ing quite  alone,  was  the  key-piece  of  the  decora- 
tion, a  maroon  transparency  of  net  bordered 
■with  gold  and  bearing  in  three  rows  of  golden 
letters  the  names  of  the  heroic  battles  partici- 
pated in  by  the  American  troops.  Above  the 
battle-names  appeared  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby  consoling  her  on  the 
death  of  her  sons  in  the  war.  The  words,  read 
last  night  bj^  some  whoso  sons  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  were: 

"■J  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any 
words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you 
from  a  grief  so  overwhelming.  I  pray  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your 
bereavement  and  leave  you  only  the  cherished 
memory  of  the  loA'ed  and  lost  and  the  solemn 
pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  freedom.' 

"Impressive  ceremonies  that  wiU  mark  the 
sacrifice  made  in  the  war  will  take  place  at  this 
place  to-day,  when  six  Ci^dl-War  veterans  will  re- 
move from  a  catafalque  a  laurel  ^\Teath  and  place 
it  at  the  foot  of  the  roU  of  honor  on  which  are  in- 
scribed the  valorous  deeds  of  the  American  soldiers." 

Still  Avith  the  note  of  exiiltant  A'ictory  upper- 
most, the  observer  here  turns  to  the  other  points 
where  he  may  find  the  voice  of  the  city's  welcome 
concentrated : 

"Straight  and  white  the  pylons  stood  out  in 
]Madison  Square  last  night,  Avhile  great  numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children  gazed  at  the  bas- 
relief  of  each  branch  of  the  ser^-ice  inscribed  on 
each  of  the  pillars.  The  Victory  Arch  was  finished 
last  night,  and  stood  out  hke  a  fine-\\Tought  struc- 
ture of  alabaster.  The  pylons  look  toward  the 
Victory  Arch,  and  are  joined  together  in  pairs  by 
green  garlands.  Swinging  above  the  [arch  and  in 
front  and  in  the  rear  are  large  round  balloons  deco- 
rated with  varicolored  pennants  and  attached  to 
the  pylons  by  colored  ribbons.  Swaging  slightly 
in  the  breeze,  the  balloons  heightened  the  touch  of 
iim*eahty  to  the  scene.  Practically  all  the  scaffold- 
ing was  removed  from  the  arch  by  sunset  last 
night,  making  -visible  the  giant  figures  on  the  arch. 
Especially  thrilling  to  the  spectators  last  night  ai> 
peared  the  group  of  six  plunging  horses  designed  by  Paul  Bartlett. 
"The  three  phases  of  the  decorations  were  evident  last  night. 
At  the  Public  Library  Avith  the  Court  of  the  Honored  Dead,  a 
mourning  note  was  struck,  while  \ictory  was  the  motif  at  the 
Victory  Arch,  and  joy  and  thankfulness  at  the  Arch  of  Jewels, 
at  Sixtieth  Street.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  crystal  prisms 
ga^-e  out  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  last  night  at  the  jeweled 
portal,  which  consists  of  an  arch  of  two  shafts,  each  eighty  feet 
high,  the  portal  itself  being  180  feet  Avide.  About  32,000  pieces 
of  prisms  in  ruby,  jonquil,  <iliAin,  and  ultramarine  blue  sur- 
round a  sunburst  of  9,000  pieces  to  bring  out  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  Allies. 
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"Great  beams  of  light  were  thrown  on  Iho  Arch  of  Jewels 
by  several  dozen  search-lights  equipjied  witli  i)aral)()lic.  re- 
flectors. The  total  caudle-power  at  tliis  point  was  said  to  bo 
9(>,(K)(),0(X),  and  successively  the  great  shafts  of  liglit  from  the 
search-liglits  turned  the  Arch  of  Jewels  into  various  colors.  The 
vista  beyond  the  Arch  of  .Jewels  is  a  great,  grand  stand  stretciiing 
to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  where  ttie  parade  will  disband." 

A  writer  in  the  Now  York  Erenixg  Sun,  harking  back  to  the 
Dewey  parade  of  September,  1899,  finds  that  sometliing  has 
gone  out  of  the  purely  military  pageantry  of  these  days: 

"The  great  Dewey  land  parade  of  September  30,  however, 
was  national  in  character,  inasmuch  as  it  included  delegations 
from  many  States,  but,  like  to-day's  i)arade,  it  was  a  victory 
pageant,  and  in  it  wore  all. 
the    Now    York    regimcTits 
which  were  in  service  dur- 
ing the  Spanish  War  days. 

"Altog(*th(>r  there  were 
about  3r),()0()  men  in  line 
for  the  Dewey  parade,  and, 
like  the  present  one.  there 
was  a  triumphal  arch  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Street,  from  a  stand 
at  which  point  the  great 
naval  commander  and 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  reviewed 
the  procession.  The  route 
of  the  Dewey  parade  was 
somewhat  diffei-ent,  as  it 
formed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Grant's  Tomb  and 
came  down  town  through 
Riverside  Drive,  Seventy- 
second  Street,  Broadway, 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  Fifth 
Avenue,  to  Washington 
Square. 

"The  Dewey  demonstra- 
tion was,  if  anything,  more 
colorful  than  the  one  for 
O'Ryan's  27th.  The  pic- 
turesque had^not  gone  out 
of  military  uniforms  in  those 
days,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  the  old-time  bril- 
liance which  has  now  given 
way  to  unbroken  ranks  of 
olive-drab. 

■ '  In  rereading  newspaper       

accounts  of  the  Dewey  de- 
monstration,   the   following    sentence    brings    back    the    whole 
picture  in  a  few  words: 

"'The  22d  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Franklin  Bartlett, 
wore  the  new  uniform  of  red  coat,  dark  blue  trousers,  and  white 
cockade.' 

"Almost  every  militia  regiment  had  its  distinctive  dress 
uniform  in  those  days." 

The  day  after,  some  there  were  who  woke  up  to  invoke  them- 
selves in  Kiphng's  phrase,  "  It's  pretty,  but  is  it  art?  "  The  New 
York  Tribwie  coldly  observes  that  "amiability  might  pass  the 
decorations  of  our  Victory  parade  as  a  success,  but  only  at  sad 
cost  to  truth."     Going  on: 

"In  detail  there  was  much  to  admire  unreservedly — the 
Mahonri  Young  reliefs  on  the  Victory  Arch,  for  instance.  In 
general  the  results  were  far  short  of  hopes  and  aims  and  in  certain 
specific  results  tragically  disappointing.  The  less  said  of  the 
mourning  pylons  at  the  Library  the  better.  'Add  perils  of 
death,'  might  serve  as  their  epitaph.  The  arch  at  Madison 
Square  can  not  be  dismissed  so  easily  and  must  be  discust 
frankly,  since  it  was  projected  as  a  permanency,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly remain  as  a  threat  to  the  civic  scheme  of  things  for 
some  time. 

"Toward  that  scheme  we  think  opinion  is  already  crystallizing 
in  the  view  that  the  Victory  Arch  can  not  conceivably  con- 
tribute. It  is  interesting  to  know  that  forty  artists  contributed 
toward  its  erection;  but  the  result  suggests  four  hundred  rather 
than  forty.  It  holds  everything  that  was  ever  on  an  arch  any- 
where, the  lay  mind  suspects,  not  forgetting  the  horses  on  top  of 


a  certain  justly  celebrated  Bandenburg  Gate.  As  for  the  sito 
and  the  litiK^ss  of  the  arch  for  its  location  the  result  transfigures 
even  the  jumbled  awkwardness  that  was  feared.  There  is  no 
a(l(»quato  vista,  north  or  south.  There  is  a  ho|)(>Iess  jumblo 
underfoot  and  ovc^liead.  That  a  i)latoon  front,  could  not  i)ass 
under  the  arch  is  unfortunate,  from  the  i)ara(ler's  jxiint  of  view, 
hut  it  is  not  half  as  unfortunate  for  the  city  in  the  long  nm  as 
the  congestion  of  taxicabs  about  this  maze  of  monuments.  The 
sooner  the  nuintle  of  permanency  is  withdrawn  from  this  Arch 
of  Confusion  the  better. 

"Apparently  civic  decoration  is  the  most  dilTicult  of  all  arts. 
Of  all  the  shows  of  the  war  wo  have  just  one  outstanding  success, 
the  Avenue  of  the  Alli(»s.  That  Avas  the  cn^ation  of  one  man, 
we  understand — an  architect.  The  pn^sent  decorations  are 
largely    credited    to    another    architc^ct.     What    is    tlu*    moral? 


Plint^tgiai>li  h.^  Edwiii 


THE  COURT  OF  THE  HEROIC  DEAD. 


Flanked  by  the  pylons  bearing  shields,  spears,  and  palm-leaves,  is  the  altar  with   the  inscription  taken  from 
Lincoln's  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby.    Below  are  the  names  of  places  where  the  Division  took  part  In  engagements. 
The  floral  emblems  at  the  bases  bear  the  names  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  as  givers. 


Would  a  delegation  of  responsibility  to  a  society  of  architects 
or  fine  arts  work  any  better?  At  least  let  us  have  a  pubhc  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem,  with  frank  criticism  of  results  and  responsi- 
bility and  some  effort  to  plan  ahead  for  better  luck  ne.xt  time." 

One  point  of  this  criticism  is  corrected  by  the  designing 
architect,  who  declares  that  the  arch  is  wide  enough  for  a 
platoon  to  pass  under  it,  but  the  crowd,  as  our  illustration 
shows,  prevented  this  formation  on  the  day  of  the  parade.  The 
editorial  calls  out  a  letter  from  Mr.  Claude  Bragdon,  also  printed 
in  The  Tribune,  saying  that  the  "failure  of  the  official  pageantry 
connected  with  Tuesday's  celebration  was  primarily  due  to  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  problem — a  failure  to  grasp  the 
essentials  of  this  order  of  design." 

"If,  to  the  writer  of  your  editorial,  civic  decoration  appears 
the  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  it  shows  that  in  this  case  an  easy 
thing  was  made  difficult,  that  artificial  difficulties  were  created — 
that  the  entire  'attack'  was  wrong. 

"For  it  is  a  characteristic  of  every  successful  work  of  art  that 
it  seems  unlabored,  easy,  and  inevitable. 

"Street  pageantry  and  decoration,  being  for  an  occasion,  are 
not  architecture,  which  is  for  continual  and  daily  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. Therefore,  such  decoration  should  not  be  made  even 
remotely  to  resemble  architectural  art,  for  if  it  does  so  it  im- 
mediately and  inevitably  enters  into  coinpetition  T\nth  the 
surrounding  architecture,  Avith  Avhich  it  can  not  hope  to  com- 
pete, but  which  it  may  nevertheless  outrival  by  reason  of  its 
gaiety,  its  brilliance,  and  by  a  beauty  of  an  entirely  different  sort. 
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"Instead  of  being  treated  to  an  exhibition  of  pageantry  and 
deforation  as  an  art  in  itself  we  were  confronted  with  imitation 
architecture  of  an  ancient,  uninspired,  cumbersome  sort;  false 
in  fact,  false  in  taste,  and  actually  obstructive  to  the  aim  and  end 
of  it  all,  which  was  to  enhance  and  adorn  the  spectacle  of  march- 
ing troops. 

"It  was  false  in  fact  because  it  was  lath  and  plaster  made  to 
imitate  enduring  stone.  It  was  false  in  taste  because  it  echoed 
tiie  taste  of  imperial  Home  by  way  of  imperial  France.  It  was 
obstructive  because  it  actually  obstructed  the  movement  of  the 
tr()Oi)s  and  the  vision  of  the  spectators. 

"The  trump-cards  in  the  decorator's  pack,  color,  and  move- 
ment were  pla\ed  scarcely  at  all — the  color  and  mo^-ement  of 
green-swaying  garlands,  of  great  banners  in  tlie  ^\^nd.  of  gilded 
ropes  supporting  red  and  blue  and  green  sky-piercing  masts." 


REMEMBERING   ROOSEVELT 

IF  THE  NATION'S  LOVE  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  not 
adequately  exprest  in  permanent  form,  it  'wiU  not  be 
b(>cause  of  procrastination  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  matter  at  heart.  The  prompt  announcement  of  definite 
memorial  plans  seems  to  the  New  York  Ecening  Pont  to  indicate 
a  new  attitude  toward  such  commemoration,  espeeiallj'  as  it 
recalls  "how  long  it  was  after  Washington  and  Lincobi  died 
before  adequate  memorial  steps  were  taken,"  and  "how  two 
years  ago  Congi'ess  Mas  debating  the  pm-chase  from  private 
hands  of  Jefferson's  IMonticello."  Ahiiost  from  the  daj-  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  death  a  vigorous  tho  amicable  argument — 
such  as  one  editor  thinks  he  would  have  delighted  in — has  been 
going  on  between  those  favoring  some  beautiful  monumental 
memorial  and  those  insisting  on  a  "dynamic  commemoration" 
which  should  perpetuate  the  Roosevelt  ideals.  The  RooseAclt 
Permanent  National  Memorial  Committee  finally  made  its 
decision  after  considering  thousands  of  'speeific  suggestions, 
and  believes  it  has  satisfied  both  demands.  At  anj^  rate,  it 
seems  to  have  satisfied  the  press  of  the  city  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's birth  and  closest  associations.  The  committee  will  raise 
funds  to  erect  "a  suitable  and  adequate  monumental  memorial" 
in  Washington,  to  maintain  a  Roosevelt  Park  at  Oyster  Bay 
(which  may  eventually  include  Sagamore  Hill),  and  to  endow  a 
"society  to  promote  the  development  and  application  of  the 
policies  and  ideals  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people."  Funds  will  be  raised  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion and  by  the  sale  of  a  volume  of  Roosevelt  anecdotes,  which 
ar(>  being  collected  by  a  subcommittee,  headed  b\'  the  novelist, 
Hamlin  Garland.  Readers  of  The  Litehaky  Digest  are  asked 
by  Mr.  Garland  to  help  this  work  by  sending  to  him  at  the 
Memorial  Committee's  headquarters,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  original  stories  of  Roosevelt's  youth,  Harvard  days,  ranch 
life,  and  African  and  South-Ameri(!an  adventures,  as  well  as  of 
his  political  career.     Sa\'s  Mr.  Garland: 

"It  is  my  confident  belief  that  we  can  bring  together  a  volume 
which  Avill  be  an  indis()ensable  book  of  reference  to  all  those 
who  admired  and  loved  him;  Altho  not  a  biograjihy,  such  a 
comi)ilation  can  prestmt  and  should  j)reseiit  all  the  salient  phases 
of  his  character.  It  should  not  1h'  a  snuill  volume  nor  a  hasty 
collection;  it  should  {)rt>s(>nt  a  most  vital  and  humorous  and  very 
human  record  of  his  life  as  it  stands  reflected  in  ihe  minds  of 
the  men  and  women  who  knew  him." 

The  threefold  memorial  ])lan  seems  "sensible  and  fitting"  to 
the  New  York  Ereniitg  PoM,  which  especially  likes  the  Oysta* 
Bay  park  project,  since  it  believes  that — 

"What  meets  most  fully  the  public  wish  Math  regard  to 
preserving  th(>  memory  of  a  gi'eat  man  is  doubtless  simply  the 
preservation  of  his  home.  Mount  Vernon,  the  llodgensville 
cabin,  now  carefully  enclosed;  the  carefully  tended  home  at 
Springfield;  the  Hermitage,  Monticello — even  fine  momnnents 
can  not  compar(>  with  these." 

The  "monumental  memorial"  at  Washington  seems  "the  best 
plan  of  all"  to  the  New  York  Times,  which  says: 

"If  its  execution  were  intrusted,  as  presumably  it  would  be, 


to  sculjjtors  and  architects  of  the  very  first  rank,  the  desired  end 
would  be  achieved  so  well  that  one  is  abnost  tempted  to  dissuade 
the  diversion  of  pul)lic  attention  and  available  funds  to  the 
carrying  out  of  other  piu-poses,  no  matter  how  commendable  in 
themselves." 

Both  these  papers  agree  with  the  New  York  Woiid  in  deprecat- 
ing the  committee's  third  proposal — the  endowment  of  a  society 
to  promote  and  apply  the  Roosevelt  ideals.  They  fear  that  such 
an  organization  maj'  in  coming  years  so  change  as  to  be  far  from 
representative  of  what  Colonel  Roosevelt  really  stood  for,  and 
such  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  Roosevelt  family  were 
voiced  bj'  Lieut. -Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee.  At  the  same  meeting  Elihu  Root  argued  against 
the  propriety  of  making  a  memorial  "useful,"  and  the  New  York 
Times,  taking  Mr.  Root's  attitude  as  a  text,  comments: 

"Utility  in  a  memorial  is  the  vain  aspiration  of  those  who, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  endeavoring  to  exploit  the 
present  wave  of  patriotic  emotion  in  the  interest  of  objects 
usually  worthy  enough  in  themselves  but  not  to  be  turned  into 
'memorials'  by  the  .simple  process  of  giving  them  that  name. 
A  hospital,  a  library,  a  coUege  haU  may,  indeed,  be  a  truly  noble 
memorial  of  the  man  who  pays  for  it  and  devotes  it  in  perpe- 
tuity to  public  uses,  but  such  an  institution,  built  and  main- 
tained by  a  community,  the  State,  or  the  nation,  is  what  it  is, 
and  nothing  else,  no  matter  what  it  may  be  called." 

Yet,  as  Chairman  WiUiam  Boj-ce  Thompson,  of  the  Memorial 
Committee,  said: 

"The  project  for  a  Roosevelt  Society-  is  the  direct  result  of  tho 
popular  demand  which  the  committee  was  bound  to  honor,  and 
in  its  final  action  to  reflect.  This  demand  was  for  a  permanent, 
continuing,  and  living  memorial  to  keep  alive  and  inculcate  the 
ideals  of  the  late  President  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations." 

And  it  is  this  part  of  the  Committee's  plan  whicli  most  strongly 
appeals  to  a  newspaper  so  closely  identified  with  Colonel  Roose- 
velt as  the  Kansas  City  Star.  The  formation  of  a  great  national 
organization  to  perpetuate  Rooseveltiau  ideals  is  of  the  iitmost 
importance  to  the  countrj^  at  this  hour,  contends  The  Star, 
for  it  "would  be  a  mighty  force  for  better  citizenship,  which 
after  all  was  what  most  concerned  the  living  Roosevelt."  In 
particular  it  is  desired  to  reflect  the  Colonel's  zeal  for  Amer- 
icanism, and  plans  in  this  direction  were  given  first  place  in 
a  booklet  of  suggestions  published  by  the  Memorial  Committee. 
Some  of  them  may  be  taken  up  by  the  society  that  is  to  be  formed. 
Wide  interest  has  been  aroused  in  Mr.  INIax  Ravage's  plan  for 
establishing  Roosevelt  American  scholarships  to  educate  picked 
city-bred  students  of  foreign  birth  or  blood  in  the  State  uni- 
versities of  the  Middle  West.  Roosevelt  houses  as  centers  of 
Americanism  in  the  foreign  quarters  of^our  cities  have  also  been 
suggested.  The  Jersey  City  Journal  thinks  it  imperative 
that  the  lesson  of  Roosevelt's  life  be  kept  before  Young  America. 
In  its  opinion, 

"No  Roosevelt  memorial  will  be  comjilete  until  in  (very 
schoolhouse  in  the  laud  the  Roosevelt  creed  of  honor,  loyalty, 
and  manliness  is  told  to  those  who  in  a  few  \ears  nnist  caiTy  the 
banners  of  good  citizenshii)." 

It  shoidd  be  remembered  that  other  agencies  than  this  Memo- 
rial Committee  will  do  their  part  in  keeping  the  name  of  Roose- 
velt before  future  generations.  The  Audul)on  Society,  recalling 
President  Roosevelt's  important  work  for  the  preservation  of 
bird  life,  is  now  collecting  dollars  for  the  building  of  memorial 
fountains.  The  planting  of  memorial  trees  is  urged  by  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Pack,  who  is  miiulful  of  the  Roosevelt  conservation 
campaign.  There  arc  movements  for  the  keeping  of  a  Roose- 
velt day  ranking  with  the  birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
for  Roosevelt  highways,  museums,  and  parks.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Colonel's  name  be  given  to  the  Indiana  dunes 
on  Lake  Michigan,  to  Mount  Rainier  and  its  park,  and  to  an 
enlargetl  Sequoia  park  in  California.  The  last  suggestion  had 
the  support,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  of  Senator 
Phelan  (Dem.,  Cal.),  and  Secretary  Lane. 
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•       A  LITERARY  VIEW  OF  PROHIBITION 

WHAT  PROHIBITION  will  do  for  litoraturo  is  a 
iiioof  point  in  iiiatiy  minds,  ;ind  tlio  cffocts,  now 
nHM-t>ly  si)e<'iilative,"niay  be  arKiiod  from  the  effiv^ts 
of  wine  upon  letters.  The  old  frenetic  cry  of  "Wine,  wine,  r(>d 
wine!"  is  seldom  uttered  to-day.  "Authors  of  drinkinji-sonf>;s 
write  self-consciously  and  often  sullenly,"  says  Mr.  Solomon 
Eagle.  He  even  sees  a  certain  "defiance  of  the  watcliinj? 
Puritan"  in  Mv.  Hi^Uoc  and  Mr.  ChestcM-ton,  who  "when  Ihciy 
sing  of  beer,  are  think- 
ing not  so  much  of  beer 
as  of  the  enemii^s  of 
beer."  Theirs  is  "not 
a  content(Hl  hymn  of 
praise,  but  a  challenge." 
For — 

"They  denounce  'bev- 
erages '  as  heretical ; 
thoy  pillory  the  dyspep- 
tic millionaire  who  com- 
mits all  the  heinous  sins, 
but  drinks  lemonade; 
they  ask  whether  the 
grocer  has  e^'er  been 
known  to  'ci'ack  a  bot- 
tle of  fish  sauce  or 
stand  a  man  a  cheese,' 
and  they  paint  gloomily 
a  world  fast  being  over- 
shadowed by  the  JMos- 
lem  doctrine.  We  have 
gone  further  than  that 
now,  further  than  any 
place  our  ancestors 
dreamed  of.  Coleridge 
called  Swift  'anima  Ra- 
belaisii  habitans  in  sicco' 
(the  soul  of  Rabelais 
dwelling  in  a  dry  place) ; 
but  the  America  of  to- 
morrow would  be  a  drier 
place  for  the  soul  of 
Rabelais  than  the  body 
of  any  Swift.  Canada 
also  is 'involved.'  From 
Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Rio 
Grande  there  will  be 
(since  we  are  mention- 
ing Coleridge)  'water, 
water,  everywhere,  nor 
any  drop  to  drink.' 
A  year  hence  some  ulu- 
lating bard  in  a  New 
York  garret  may  be 
writing  a  farewell  ode  to 
the  Last  Cocktail." 


..pN  ii^lil.d  liy  the  lull 


THE   DKVVEY   ARCH, 


1  contending  thai  so  much  good  work  lias  been  done  by  drinkers 
and  about  drink  that  drink  is  demonstrably  good.  What  I 
am  tliiidving  about  is  the  internal  e^  idence  that  alcoholic  lit(  ra- 
ture  affords  as  to  the  defects  and  merits  of  flrirdc  and  the  qualities 
of  various  sorts  of  drink. 

"Let  us  take  the  second  question  first:  I  don't  know  why, 
but  it  is  the  custom  if  you  wish  to  ai)pear  a  reall.v  serious  argner, 
like  the  men  who  write  for  the  monthly  reviews.  He  Avho  sur- 
veys the  literature*  of  drink  will  find,  I  think,  that  certain  drinks 
are  glorified  as  boons  to  maidvind,  and  that  certain  others  an 
strangely  ignored.  Wine  has  been  paneg.\ri/,ed  in  all  climes  and 
ages  that  have  known  it;  tlx^  same  can  be  said  of  beer.     Brandy 

and  rum  come  a  long 
way  after;  but  the\-  do 
appeal  to  writers  of  th(* 
more  vociferous  and 
piratical  kind  of  litera- 
ture. Whisk}',  howev(T, 
and  gin  have  never 
(outside  the  facetious 
writers  of  music-hall 
songs)  had  thf^r  cele- 
brants. You  can  not 
imagine  a  man  begin- 
ning with  'l*lumpy  Bac- 
<'hus  with  pink  (>yne,' 
and  (quite  apart  from 
the  exigencies  of  rime) 
going  on  to  belaud  the 
jovial  qualities  of  whis- 
ky; or  a  version  of  the 
old  chorus  which  should 
run: 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go 
bare, 
Both  feet  and   bands   go 
cold : 
But,  belly,   God  send  thee 
good  gin  enough — 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

It  may  be  that  in 
Gaelic,  for  they  have 
had  this  native  liquor 
long  in  the  Celtic  coun- 
tries, there  is  a  song  in 
praise  of  whisky,  but  in 
English  (tho  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  modern 
writers  have  probably 
drunk  it  daily)  no  praise 
of  whisky,  beyond  the 
advertisement  columns, 
exists." 

Again  Mr.  Eagle  goes 
to  literature  for  an  an- 
swer to  the  Prohibition 
contention  that  alcohol 
is  on  "  precisely  the  same 
plane  as  noxious  drugs  " : 


Which  was  the  center  of  interest  for  the  parade  welcoming  Dewey  home  from  the 

Phihppines,  in   September,    1899.    Scarcely  one  of  the  surroimding  buildings  of  the 

New  York  of  that  day  now  stands.    The   prominent  one  on  the  reader's  left  is  the 

famous  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  replaced  several  years  ago. 


"Solomon  Eagle"  is 
the  capricious  canseur 
in  The  New  Statesman 
(London)  and  can  view 

our  plight  with  equanimity  and  Avhat  humor  he  chances  to  be 
master  of.  One  thing  he  trusts  to  see  develop  is  a  difference 
among  sociologists  and  doctors  about  the  general  effects  of 
alcohol,  '"for  when  doctors  disagree,  honest  men  come  by  their 
own,"  and  he  goes  on  to  produce  some  of  the  "evidential  value" 
to  be  derived  from  literature: 

' '  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  good  literature 
has  been  produced — it  is  unscientific  to  blink  the  fact — under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  as  under  the  influence  of  other  drinks  and 
drugs.  BjTon  A\rote  some  of  his  best  vvork  on  gin  and  A\ater, 
Coleridge  on  opium,  and  a  modern  of  my  acquaintance  on  strong 
cold  tea,  which  he  finds  (taken  seldom)  clarifies  his  mind,  excites 
his  imagination,  and  doubles  his  energy.  Those  are  facts;  but 
the  worst  poison  in  the  world  might  stimulate  a  man  for  a  time, 
and  facts  on  both  sides  ha"\"e  to  be  taken  into  account.     Nor  am 


"If  this  were  so  we 
should  certainly  find 
that,  other  things  being 
equal,  drinkers  Avho 
have  written  about  their 
drinking  would  have  assumed  the  same  attitude  as  druggers  who 
have  wTitten  about  their  drugging.  But  they  never  have.  De 
Quincey  A\Tote  a  panegyric  of  opium,  but  what  he  panegyrized 
he  confessed  to  have  been  a  subtle  and  delusive  witch  from  whoso 
snares  he  had  with  long  and  agonizing  effort  torn  himself;  Bau- 
delaire and  his  circle  sang  of  hashish,  but  only  as  the  mother  of 
illusions  which  hid  a  too  horrible  world  and  wore  away  a  too 
tedious  life.  Inebriates  exist;  but  the  vast  majoritv  of  drinkers 
are  and  have  been  moderate  drinkers;  and  A\hateA'er  the  analysts 
and  the  timers  of  motions  and  reactions  may  say,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  you  may  have  to  look  a  long  way  for  confessions 
on  these  authors'  parts  that  their  potations  have  been  mentally 

or  physically  bad  for  them 

"  We  may,  therefore,  take  the  evidence  of  Literature,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  as  justification  for  a  request  to  ardent  prohibition 
advocates  to— ^if  they  will  pardon  so  profane  a  metaphor  and 
so  split  an  infi«iitive — draw  it  mild." 


TO  INFUSE  CHRISTIANITY  INTO  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


HOW  TURKEY  AND  PALESTINE  wiU  take  the  new 
effort  to  "infuse  Christianity  into  the  League  of 
Nations "  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  movement  is 
now  fully  afoot  and  we  are  told  that  it  will  be  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. One  of  its  avowed  efforts  will  be  to  reconcile  German 
and  Allied  Cliristians,  and  some  difficulties  may  also  conceiv- 
ably crop  up  when  that  is  tried.  The  plan  was  broached  in 
London  at  what  was  perhaps  the  first  international  religious 
council  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  gathering  there 
was  the  result  of  an  im-itation  from  the  British  Group  of  the 
World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through  the  churches. 
The  meeting  was  not  one  of  the  official  International  Committee, 
but  the  group  was  composed  of  a  rather  large  number  of  British 
di\nnes  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  numbering 
the  Dean  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Alexander  Ramsay,  wdth  laymen  like 
Lord  Parmoor,  and  several  women,  one  being  Mrs.  Creighton, 
widow  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Holland  had  their  representatives,  with  Dr.  Sidney  L. 
Guhck  and  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch  from  the  United  States. 
The  questions  debated  at  the  gathering,  so  Dr.  Lynch  tells  us 
in  a  letter  to  The  Christian  Work  (New  York),  were  three: 

"First,  what  would  the  churches  do  to  infuse  the  new  League 
of  Nations  -mXh  that  Christian  spirit  necessary  to  its  proper 
working  and  success;  secondly,  when  should  a  World  Con- 
ference of  all  the  churches  be  called;  thirdly,  what  could  the 
Christian  churches  do  to  hasten  that  reconciliation  between 
the  German  and  Allied  Christians,  which  must  come  before 
there  can  be  a  really  safe  world  or  any  world-wide  cooperation 
of  the  churches.  In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  these  three 
topics,  a  statement  was  issued  which,  while  not  committing 
the  churches  or  the  World  Alliance  in  any  way,  did  represent 
the  unanimous  feehng  of  all  present  at  these  meetings." 

Regarding  the  League  of  Nations,  tho  it  had  already  been 
voted  by  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  this  gathering  felt  that 
"no  international  order,  whether  new  or  old,  not  even  one 
which  was  based  on  its  very  structure  on  Christian  principles, 
as  was  the  League  of  Nations,  would  work  if  the  nations  were 
stiU  possest  of  selfish  spirit,  moved  by  unseemly  and  unchristian 
rivalries,  still  cherished  jealousies  and  suspicions,  still  sought 
their  own  benefit  rather  than  the  common  good,  still  remained 
apart  in  spirit  and  had  Uttle  knowledge  of  each  other's  ways  and 
habits  of  thought."     Dr.  Isyneh.  continues: 

"A  great  task,  therefore,  remained  for  the  churches,  nameh% 
that  of  infusing  the  Christian  spirit  into  the  new-world  order; 
of  exhorting  the  nations  to  live  by  a  new  spirit  of  good  will  and 
common  interest,  even  as  they  adopted  the  new  political  organ- 
ization which  welds  them  into  a  great  community  of  nations; 
to  bring  the  leaders  ',of  the  churches  in  all  nations  frequently 
together  that  they  might  learn  to  know  and  love  each  other, 
that  the  churches  of  all  nations  might  learn  to  work  together 
for  establishing  Christ's  rule  among  the  nations;  that  perhaps 
closer  unity  of  the  churches  might  result;  and,  finally,  that  the 
churches  in  each  nation  might  be  fortified  in  exhorting  their 
own  government  to  be  an  unselfish  and  helpful  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  As  embodying  this  discussion,  the  following 
principles  were  adopted: 

"1.  The  World  Alliance  contends  that  the  principles  of 
justice  and  brotherhood  apply  to  the  action  of  nations  no  less 
than  of  individuals;  and  as  a  consequence,  general  human 
interests  should  take  precedence  of  special  national  interests, 
and  a  nation  no  less  [than  an  individual  must  recognize  that  it 
lives  as  a  member  of  a  larger  whole. 

"2.  Inasmuch  as  the  League  of  Nations  is  in  effect  an  attempt 
to  apply  these  Christian  principles  to  international  relations, 
every  effort   should  be  made  by  the  churches  to  secure  that 


moral  atmosphere  in  which  alone  a  League  of  Nations  can  work 
successfully;  and  they  should  support  such  extensions  of  the 
authority  of  the  League  as  experience  may  warrant. 

"3.  That  we  call  upon  all  Christian  churches  to  support  the 
League  of  Nations  in  bringing  about  as  soon  as  possible  an 
extensiA'e  reduction  of  alL  military  establishments  throughout 
the  world  and  the  aboUtion  of  conscription. 

"4.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  churches  as  beUevers  in  Christ's 
gospel  of  love  to  use  every  endeavor  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
war  and  promote  a  spirit  of  reconcihation  between  the  peoples 
who  have  been  at  war. 

"5.  In  the  interest  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  it  is  desirable  that  the  League  of  Nations  should  establish 
international  understanding  with  a  \iew  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  and  raise  the  standard  of  life. 

"6.  As  no  sound  national  or  international  Ufe  can  be  main- 
tained where  injustice  is  permitted,  the  World  Alliance  eon- 
tends  that  in  all  the  new  arrangements  now  being  made  it 
is  essential  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  minorities,  particularly 
the  "essentials  of  spiritual  life,  viz.,  liberty  as  regards  religio;i 
and  education. 

"7.  Since  secret  agi'eements,  or  the  suspicion  that  such 
exist,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  international  unrest,  the 
Alhance  stands  for  the  principle  of  full  pubUcity  of  all  treaties 
and  international  agreements." 

Scandinavian  brethren  were  anxious  that  a  large  "World 
Conference  be  called  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  war; 
but  British  and  Americans  doubted  the  feasibihty  of  such  a  plan. 

"From  their  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  bitter  feeling 
existing  between  certain  groups  of  both  the  AlUed  and  Central 
Powers,  they  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  success 
of  a  big  conference  until  some  time  had  elapsed;  that  we  might 
even  find  it  difficult  to  bring  Germans  and  French  together  as 
members  of  the  Internationju  Committee,  but  that  the  attempt 
be  made  to  call  this  committee  together  immediately  upon  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  this  committee  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  the  proper  time  to  call  a  World  Conference." 

On  the  third  point: 

"As  to  the  matter  of  healing  the  wounds  which  the  war  has 
made  in  the  Church,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  if  Germany 
shows  any  signs  of  repentance  for  her  crimes  and  .secures  for  her 
people  a  free  existence  in  a  stable,  republican  form  of  gOAcrn- 
ment,  it  Avas  the  duty  of  the  churches  to  lead  in  the  matter  of 
reconciliation.  The  labor-leaders  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
extended  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Germans  at  Bern  after 
Herr  Eisner,  in  a  memorable  speech,  said  that  the  German 
people  had  been  misled  and  that  they  disowned  those  who  had 
made  the  war  and  who  had  misled  them.  The  churches  must 
undertake  the  task  of  reconciliation.  The  churches  of  the 
Allies  should  first  say:  'We  are  done  with  militarism;  we  stand 
for  a  League  of  Nations;  if  you  will  disown  militarism  with  us 
and  go  in  honestly  for  the  community  life  of  nations,  we  will 
work  -nnth  you  for  a  united  Church  and  a  united  world.'  I 
think  this  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  discussion  on  this  point." 


UNITING  THE  FRONT— r/(e  Methodist  Times  (London) 
speaks  of  a  sign  of  the  times  observed  in  Manchester  that  gives 
assurance  that  the  unity  projected  by  British  Christians  is  be- 
ginning at  home: 

"The  Central  Hall,  Manchester,  was  crowded  at  noon  on 
Tuesday.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these  serA-ices  the 
preacher  was  a  clergyman  of  tho  Church  of  England  and  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  recently  appointed  Dean  of  Manchester, 
the  Very  Rev.  W.  S.  Swayne,  "M.A.,  D.D.  Rev.  S.  F.  Collier 
conducted  the  service,  Rev.  Herbert  Cooper  prayed,  and  the 
Dean  read  the  lesson,  preached  the  sermon,  and  gave  the  bene- 
diction. Vigorous  and  alert,  cultured  and  scholarly,  wide  in  out- 
look and  warm  in  sympathy.  Dr.  Swayne  has  the  preacher's 
gift  of  making  his  message  clear,  persuasive,  and  compelling. 
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Witliout  apolofjizin^  for  liis  ;ii)i)oaranco  at  a  Mc^UKxlist  prcadi- 
ing-houso  or  j;i\inf>:  tho  slifj;hl(>st  liiiit  that  ho  was  conscious  of 
bcintj  in  any  l)ut  his  accustonicd  phico,  ho  announcod  liis  toxt, 
'The  glorious  lil)orty  of  i\\o  cliihlron  of  God.'  " 


SOME  GOOD  WORDS  FOR  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

DKFKNDEIIS  OF  THE  Y.  Al.  C.  A.  have  not  been  as 
nutncrous  as  its  dt'tractors ;  but  it  is  still  a  (lucsfion 
wliich  way  tlu>  weight  of  <>vidono(>  bears.  Soldi(»rs 
nuiy  1)0  pardoncMl  for  adding  to  tho  weight  of  d(>traotion  from 
their  personal  exporienco,  but  they  liavo  not  always  been  well 
placed  to  say  why  things  liave  been  as  they  were,  and,  as  tho 
okl  saying  goes,  "to  know  all  is  to  forgive  all."  A  inarin(\  in  Iho 
racy  lingo  of  his  kii\d,  conies  out  on  tho  unpojjidar  side  in  The 
iytars  and  *S7;-//)c.v,  and  is  forceful  enough  to  warrant  returning 
to  the  subjecl.  Before  citing  liini,  howover,  wo  might  also 
interject  a  sentience  or  two  of  testimony  from  a  British  major, 
now  sojourning  in  America  after  almost  a  "duration"  experience 
on  the  Weslern  Front.  It  is  perhai)s  not  clear  whether  he  Jtieans 
the  British  or  tho  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  tho  tribute  to  either 
has  its  ^•alue  in  the  present  controversy.  Major  Arimdel  writes: 
"By  th(>  way,  1  notice  in  the  last  issue  of  Thk  Literakv  Dickst 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  excusing  themselves  for  running  can- 
teens. In  Heaven's  name  why?  I  was  in  France  several  years, 
and  the'Y'  canteens  were  an  absolute  godsend  to  tho  men  right 
up  close  to  the  line.  I  saw  them  and  know  and  shall  never 
cease  to  feelobliged  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  what  they  did  for  my 
men,  at  any  rate."  Now,  for  the  American  marine,  who  makes 
his  modest  bow  with — 

"I  am  not  the  guy  who  really  Avoji  the  war,  nor  did  I  see  all 
the  fronts,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  other  birds  in  this  outfit  who 
didn't  get  as  far  toward  Berlin  as  yours  trul\'.  Having  intro- 
duced myself  to  my  enthusiastic  readers,  stand  back  and  allow 
me  to  begin. 

"My  subject  to-night  will  be  a  few  words  ahout  tho  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Some  of  the  lads  don't  seem  to  like  it,  and  ha^e  started  in  to 
make  the  crowd  hack  home  think  it's  a  false  alarm.  Now,  Ed, 
you  know  that  it's  an  easy  thing  to  scatter  the  vitriol  here  and 
there,  and  there  is  a  certain  class  of  young  volunteers  who  would 
rather  do  it  than  eat.  I'm  one  of  those  peoi)le  who  like  to  cral> 
a  little  myself;  it's  a  habit  I  learned  around  tho  scuttle  (ask 
the  gob  what  I  mean),  but  the  vitriol  boys  are  on  tho  wrong 
track  this  time.  They  are  citing  isolated  cases  that  have  hap- 
pened during  this  year  and  a  half  and  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill.  This  puts  the  entire  Y.  ]M.  C.  A.  on  the  Avitnes.s-stand 
in  self-defense,  and  that-is  a  thing  that  shoidd  not  be.  Let's  drop 
off  a  few  points,  jibe,  and  look  around.     What  do  we  see,  mate? 

"We  see  hunckeds  of  men  who  could  have  kept  the  home 
fires  burning  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  earned  a  good  wage  along  with 
the  slackers  and  the  genuine  non-drafted  men  at  any  numl)or 
of  good-paying  positions.  What  did  they  do?  They  came  to 
France  and  kept  on  the  job  morning,  noon,  and  night  every  day 
of  the  week.  They  kidded  the  brawny  fighters  in  the  S.  O.  S. 
with  movies,  candies,  cigarets,  and  decent  words. 

"After  you  have  done  that  al)out  six  thousand  hours,  more  or 
less,  you  begin  to  get  sick  of  it.  Back  in  the  S.  O.  S.  the  trans- 
portation was  available  and  the  sujjplies  came  into  the  canteens. 
Biit  up  at  the  front,  Avhen  you  were  lucky  to  get  clothes  and  chow, 
it  was  a  pretty  tough  proposition,  and  whatever  did  come  up  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Avas  nabbed  by  the  guys  on  the  special  details 
and  Aarious  trains  back  Avith  diA^sion.  Some  of  it  did  get  up  to 
the  front,  but  not  enough  to  create  a  panic.  But  that  wasn't 
the  faidt  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  it  Avas  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
constant  forward  moA^ement  in  open  Avarfare.  I  suppose  some 
of  our  heroes  Avanted  to  get  hot  chocolate  dropt  on  adAanced 
outposts  by  airplanes.     It's  too  bad  about  those  kids. 

"Since  I'a^o  been  up  with  machine  guns  V\e  noA'er  seen  any- 
thing of  this  chocolate  ration  that  the  Q.  M.  Corps  serA-es  out 
troops,  and  I  don't  except  to  do  so,  either.  Nor  do  I  feel  any 
anguish  because  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  didn't  feed  me  in  a  fox-hole, 
especially  Avhen  I  knoAv  Avho  had  the  monopoly  on  aA-ailable 
transportation. 

"There  was  a  lad  named  Wilbur  Avho  Avas  the  secretary  as- 
signed to  our  battalion.  He  had  been  turned  doAvn  for  the  Army 
because  he  had  one  eye.  So  he  sought  the  lucratiA'o  and  luxurious 
life  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  thus  hoping  to  be  of  some  service  to  his 


count  r\'.  When  he  found  tliat  it  was  impossil)l<'  to  drag  cliocolate 
Itars  and  cigars  over  the  top  with  maciiino  guns,  ho  gave  first  aid 
to  the  \voun(h'd  under  shell-fire.  He  had  tlio  lime  of  his  young 
life,  and  no  (^no  had  anything  on  Wilbur  when  it  came  to  coui'ago. 
Tile  Hdchc  winged  him  up  at  Blanc  Mont  in  Champagne. 

'"Tliore  were  lots  of  Wiiliurs  in  the  \'.M.C.  A.,  if  you  start  iii- 
\'esligating.      I  hate  to  see  a  lot  of  crabs  ignoring  them,  too 

"  I  have  i)urpos(>ly  failed  to  touch  ui)on  th(^  work  of  I  lie  \\om«'n 
in  th(»  Y.  M.  (\  A.,  becaus(>  I  couldn't  ade(|uately  exi)ress  tho 
a()|)rociation  that  avo  must  ail  fool  for  their  sacrifices  and  their 
Infiinto' patience  with  us.  They  come  from  tho  l)est  American 
Avomanhood,  they  are  tho  finest  typo  possibht  to  obtain,  and 
tiieir  relining  inlluence  among  us  has  been  evident  in  every  camp 
tiuit  they  luiAo  gTac<'(l  by  their  presence.  Tliey  have  l)een  an 
inspiration  to  many  of  us,  conscious  or  unconscious  of  that 
inspiration  tho  wo  may  be. 

".hist  consider  what  they  Imve  gixiMi  up  at  home  to  conu'  over 
Aviih  us  and  to  slave  for  us — yes,  slave  for  us.  Do  you  think  it 
easy  to  put  up  with  our  general  indifference!  and  constant  do- 
niands  and  continual  kicks  and  to  smile'and  be  jiloasant  and  truly 
sympathetic?  Well,  it  isn't  easy,  and  if  wo  \ry  for  a  moment  to 
put  ourselves  in  their  jjlace  and  cater  to  the  American  expedi- 
tionary forces  AVO  shall  got  the  i)oint. 

"Ain't  it  awful,  Mabel,  did  you  hear  that  th(>  .Vrmy  is  going  to 
try  tliree  secretaries  who  stole  money?  Wt^  don't  call  that 
'salvaging,'  do  we?  No,  avo  don't.  Three  out  of  how  many — I 
luiA-en't  the  figures  at  present;  but  I'll  bet  my  steel  Stetson  that 
the  ])ercentage  is  negligible.  On  tlu*  other  hand,  how  man\'  of 
our  crusaders  haAC  got  the  yelloAV  ti('ket  for  tho  same  thing, 
commissioned  and  otherwise?  Oh,  but  now  you  are  attacking 
our  set,  and  that  isn't  fair! 

"Well,  here's  one  old-timer  Avho  got  a  square  deal  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  it's  an  Irish  Catholic  who  says  so.  Take  a 
straw  A'ote  and  see  Avhat  the  consorA'atiAos  think  about  it." 


RECLAIMING  THE  CRIPPLED  —  'J^ho  Avork'  already  dono 
by  tho  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  P]ducation  in  reeducating 
and  placing  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  says  an 
editorial  AAriter  in  Orfr  Here  (Railway),  "giAos  a  good  guaranty 
of  its  capacity  for  solving  one  of  the  pressing  problems  of  peace." 
The  paper  cited,  Avith  a  name  bearing  the  roA'orsal  of  the  Avar's 
most  popular  song,  is  the  official  publication  of  the  United  States 
Army  General  Hospital  No.  3.  The  Avriter  adds  more  en- 
couraging news: 

"By  Feliruary  15,  three  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  the  board  had  dealt  Avith  22,851  cases  of  men  injured 
in  the  serAice,  of  which  9,020  Avere  reported  to  it  from  hospitals, 
4,494  from  the  Red  Cross,  and  6,552  from  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Bureau. 

"To  saA'o  to  industry  the  thousands  of  men  crippled  in  the 
war,  training  them  to  be  self-supporting  and  finding  jobs  for 
them  within  the  range  of  their  impaired  phA'sical  ability  is 
obAiously  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  country  they  have 
serA-ed  so  faithfully.  Certainly  there  is  no  present  problem  of 
education  comparing  with  it  in  urgency  or  in  sentiment,  and 
there  will  be  general  satisfaction  that  it  is  already  well  in  hand. 
Not  only  have  these  victims  of  war's  devastation  giA'en  up 
A'aluable  time  that  Avould  haA'o  been  doA'oted  to  getting  a  start 
in  a  trade  or  profession,  but  they  return  AA'itli  the  handicap  of 
Avounds  and  disability  and  deserA'e  to  haA'e  their  Avay  made 
smooth  by  OA'ery  aid  that  can  be  giA^en  them." 

The  heartrending  tales  we  haA^e  heard  of  the  thousands  of 
mutilated  men  AA-ho  must  be  a  constant  reminder  to  Europe  of 
her  years  of  war  Avill  happilj^  not  have  their  counterpart  here. 
Over  Here  giA'cs  us  some  statistical  assurances  on  this  point: 

"According  to  official  advices,  the  total  of  'major  amputa- 
tion cases'  in  the  United  States  forces  to  date  is  3,034,  of  which 
2,308  are  arm  and  leg  eases;  and  of  these  approximately  600 
are  arm  amputations,  and  1,708  are  leg  amputations.  The 
remaining  726  are  hands,  feet,  and  tAvo  or  more  fingers.  Not 
all  of  these  men  require  special  training  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  liA-ing,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  points 
out;  in  fact,  the  percentage  is  smaller  than  one  Avould  imagine. 
A  lawyer,  doctor,  draftsman,  bookkeeper,  dentist,  stenographer, 
office  man,  or  salesman  is  not  necessarily  affected  unfaA"orably  in 
making  a  liA-ing  by  reason  of  haAing  lost  a  leg;  but  the  loss  of  an 
arm  may  be  a  A^ery  serious  matter. 

"Those  A\'ho  in  the  main  require  reeducation  on  account  of 
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leg  or  arm  amputations  are  farmers,  artizans,  whose  trade 
required  great  activity,  such  as  carpenters,  teamsters,  structural 
iron-workers,  and  the  like." 


TWO    MORE   CHURCHES   TALKING   UNION 

CHURCH  UNION  seems  to  be  one  of  the  things  that  are 
perennially  talked,  but  seldom  done.  Now,  however, 
two  denominations  in  this  country-  are  making  an  ','ai>- 
proach  to  organic  unity" — the  Episcopal  and  Congregational 
churches.  So  far  the  matter  may  be  termed  no  more  than  a 
gesture,  but  that  gesture  is  framed  in  a  document  which  lajs  the 
basis  of  a  "practical  api)roach  toward  making  clear  and  evident 
the  \asible  unit\-  of  believers  in  our  Lord  according  to  his  will." 
The  gesture  is  admittedly  "without  official  sanction,"  and  purely 
on  the  subscribers'  own  initiative;  but  they  number  three  bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Church — Vincent,  Rhinelander,  and  Brown — the 
Moderator  of  the  Congregational  National  Council,  the  Dean  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  and  many  prominent  clergy- 
men. Speaking  for  the  Episcopal  contingent,  The  Churchmwi 
(New  York)  finds  that  "none  of  these  gentlemen  presents  a 
record  tainted  with  too  much  daring  in  unity  enterprise."  The 
signatories  themselves  believe  that  the  procedure  is  "in  accor- 
dance with  our  Lord's  pxirposes  for  his  Church."  The  hope  is 
exprest  that  it  will  contribute  to  heal  the  Church's  divisions,  and 
serve  in  such  practical  w^ays  as  these : 

"In  the  mission  field  it  might  prove  of  great  value  in  uniting 
the  work.  In  small  communities  it  might  put  an  end  to  the 
familiar  scandal  of  more  churches  than  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people  require.  In  the  Ai'my  and  Navy,  chaplains  so  ordained 
could  minister  acceptably  to  the  adherents  of  Chi'istian  bodies 
who  feel  compunctions  about  the  regularity  of  a  non-episcopal 
ministrJ^  In  all  places  an  example  of  a  practical  approach  to 
Christian  unity,  with  the  recognition  of  diversities  in  organization 
and  in.  worship,  would  be  held  up  before  the  world.  The  wall  to 
unity  would  be  strengthened,  prejudices  would  be  weakened,  and 
the  way  would  become  open  in  the  light  of  experience  to  bring 
about  a  more  complete  organic  unity  of  Christian  churches." 

The  spirit  in  which  the  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  brothers  of 
another  communion,  says  The  Churchman,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired;  but  the  document  "goes  no  further  in  this  conciliatory 
and  humble  spirit  than  does  a  similar  proposal  now  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Church  of  England."     It  says  further: 

"Its  proposals  contain  nothing  that  ought  to  frighten  those 
w^ho  are  apprehensive  lest  by  hast^'  counsel  essentials  be  sm-- 
rendered.  These  gentlemen  have  not  met  in  any  iconoclastic 
spirit.  The  episcopate  remains  under  the  plan  what  it  has  al- 
ways been,  'the  normal  nucleus  of  the  Church's  ministry.'  Or- 
dination, the  sacraments  retain  what  has  been  deemed  essential 
to  their  validity  throughout  the  Catholic  Church.  A  sufficient 
discipline  guards  against  lawlessness  in  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

"It  is  evident  as  one  studies  the  document  that  both  sides 
in  this  plan  of  reconciliation  sacrifice  much  that  is  dear  both  to 
prejudice  and  instinct,  but  neither  side  is  asked  to  sacrifice  any- 
thing which  ought  to  do  violence  to  conscience  or  conviction." 

Where  two  churches  of  such  dissimilar  polity  are  concerned  it 
is  natural  to  find  the  question  of  the  episcopate  a  paramount  one 
in  any  agreement.     The  document  undertakes  it  first  of  all: 

"We  are  agreed  that  it  is  our  Lord's  purpose  that  believers 
in  him  should  be  one  visible  society.  Into  such  a  societj',  which 
we  recognize  as  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  they  are  initiated  by 
baptism,  whereby  they  are  admitted  to  fellowship  with  him 
and  with  one  another.  The  unity  which  is  essential  to  his 
Church's  effective  witness  and  work  in  the  world  must  express 
and  maintain  this  fellowship.  It  can  not  be  fully  realized  with- 
out community  of  worship,  faith,  and  order,  including  common 
participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Such  unity  would  be  com- 
patible with  a  rich  diversity  in  life  and  worship. 

"We  have  not  discust  the  origin  of  the  episcopate  historically 
or  its  authority  doctrinally;  but  we  agree  to  acknowledge  that 
tlie  recognized  position  of  the  ei)iseopat(i  in  the  greater  part  of 
Christendom  as  the  normal  nucleus  of  the  Church's  ministry  and 


as  the  organ  of  the  imity  and  continuity  of  the  Church  is  such 
that  the  members  of  the  episcopal  churches  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  abandon  it  in  assenting  to  any  basis  of  reunion. 

"We  also  agree  to  acknowledge  that  Christian  churches  not 
accepting  the  episcopal  order  have  been  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  his  work  of  enlightening  the  world,  converting  sinners,  and 
perfecting  saints.  They  came  into  being  through  reactions  from 
grave  abuses  in  the  Church  at  the  time  of  their  origin,  and  were 
led  in  response  to  fresh  apprehensions  of  divine  truth  to  give  ex- 
pression to  certain  necessary  and  permanent  types  of  Christian 
experience,  aspiration,  and  fellowship,  and  to  secure  rights  of 
Christian  people  which  had  been  neglected  or  denied." 

By  the  addition  of  episcopal  orders  to  the  authority  w-hich 
non-episcopal  ministers  have  received  from  their  own  com- 
munions, the  new  amalgamation  hopes  to  become  effectiA'e  with- 
out impugning  the  effieacj'  of  the  minister's  pre\nous  ministry. 
"The  sense  or  intention  in  which  any  particular  order  of  the 
ministry  is  conferred  or  accepted  is  the  sense  or  intention  in 
which  it  is  held  in  the  Universal  Church."     Further: 

"The  like  principle  applies  to  the  ministration  of  sacra- 
ments. The  minister  acts  not  merely  as  the  representative  of  the 
particular  congregation  then  present,  but  in  a  larger  sense  he 
represents  the  Church  Universal;  and  his  intention  and  meaning 
shoidd  be  our  Lord's  intention  and  meaning  as  delivered  to  and 
held  by  the  CathoUc  Church.  To  this  end  such  sacramental 
matter  and  form  should  be  used  as  shall  exhibit  the  intention 
of  the  Church. 

"When  communion  has  been  established  between  the  ordain- 
ing bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  ordained  minister 
of  another  communion,  appropriate  measiu-es  ought  to  be  de- 
vised to  maintain  it  by  participating  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  by  mutual  counsel  and  cooperation. 

"We  are  not  immindful  that  occasions  may  arise  when  it 
might  become  necessary  to  take  cognizance  of  supposed  error 
of  faith  or  of  conduct,  and  suitable  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  such  cases. 

"In  view  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  law  and  practise 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  upon  its  Isishops  with  regard  to  ordina- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  project  we  have 
devised,  a  form  of  canonical  sanction  has  been  prepared  which 
is  appended  as  a  schedule  to  this  statement.  We  who  are 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  prepared  to  recommend  its 
enactment.  We  who  are  members  of  Congregational  churches 
regard  it  as  a  wise  basis  upon  which  in  the  interests  of  church 
unity,  and  without  sacrifice  on  either  side,  the  supplementary 
ordination  herein  contemplated  might  be  accepted." 
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OLD  HYMNS  AND  PRAYER-BOOKS— The  time-spirit  is  for 
"scrapping"  anything  and  everything  if  it  happens  to  be  "old." 
An  English  divine  wants  hj-mn-books  burned,  and  he  also  sets 
small  Aalue  on  prayer-books.  Praj-ers  out  of  them,  he  calls 
"bottled  petitions"  that  were  "corked  up"  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Church.  One  of  our  most  progressive  modern  clergymen,  Rev. 
Charles  Stelzle,  writes  in  the  Detroit  Times  against  too  much 
iconoclasm : 

"  'Stock  prayers'  may  be  made  a  fearful  bore — as  this  English 
rector  puts  it — but  we  aren't  tired  of  the  Lord's  Praj^er.  It's 
as  good  as  it  was  the  day  it  was  given  to  the  Disciples. 

"And  such  hymns  as  'Nearer,  My  God.  to  Thee,'  and  'Rock 
of  Ages,'  and  'How  Firm  a  Foundation'  will  live — they'll  live 
because  they  express  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  soul. 

"It  isn't  age  that  makes  a  prayer  or  a  hymn  a  bore — it's  the 
fact  that  it  never  was  any  good. 

"Some  new  hymns  are  so  abominable  that  they  are  almost 
sacrilegious. 

"They  are  no  better  than  the  poorest  sort  of  rag-time. 

"And  we've  all  of  us  heard  'impromptu  prayers'  w-hich  were 
so  poor  in  ideas  and  so  wretched  in  expression  that  we  wondered 
whether  the  Lord  wouldn't  rather  have  something  read  to  him 
that  was  really  dignified  and  wliich  reverently  exprest  our  de- 
sires— even  tho  some  one  else,  who  li\ed  a  long  time  ago,  may 
have  written  the  prayer — because  he  felt  just  as  we  did. 

"The  Psalms  are  largely  made  up  of  prayers — and  we  never 
tire  of  them.  They  were  written  many  thousands  of  years  ago, 
but  they  might  just  as  well  have  been  A\Titten  onlj^  yesterday, 
so  far  as  their  api>lication  to  present-day  needs  is  concerned." 
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The  remarkable  thing  about  Campbeirs 
Tomato  Soup  is — you  find  it  just  as  wholesome  and  health- 
giving  as  it  is  tempting. 

Nature — the  wisest  old  physician  of  all — "puts  up"  in  the 
fresh  vine-ripened  tomato  appetizing  tonic  qualities  which  are 
second  to  none  in  their  invigorating  and  health-giving  effects. 
And  these  salutary  properties  are  retained  at  their  best  in 

Campbeirs  Tomato  Soup 


Not  only  retained  but  heightened 
— made  even  more  valuable  and 
practical  for  your  regular  use  and 
enjoyment. 

A  nourishing  food  in  itself,  this 
wholesome  soup  also  enables  you, 
through  its  toning  and  strengthen- 
ing effect  upon  digestion,  to  gain 
increased  nourishment  from  all  the 
food  you  eat. 

And  order  it  by  the  dozen  or 
you  will  never  be  without  it. 


You  will  find  it  a  wonderful  aid 
in  building  up  lowered  vitality, 
restoring  health  and  energy  after 
illness  and  to  keep  you  in  good 
condition  all  the  time. 

Serve  it  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato 
— this  is  its  most  inviting  form 
and  the  most  nour- 
ishing. A 1  w^  a  y  s 
serve  it  hot. 

the  case  so  that 
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RECONSTRUCTION -PROBLEMS 

"Nations  in  Rebirth  ''—a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 
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Editorial  Note. — In  the  Editcational  Department  of  The  Literary  Digest  the  claims  of  rarious  7iations  for  a  new  alineinenl  of 
boundaries  are  presented  as  the  self-same  nations  set  them  don-n.  The  decisions  reached  by  the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  icill  in 
due  course  be  reported  in  the  neivs  record  of  The  Literary  Digest,  as  also  the  press  comment  from  divers  angles. 
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THE  ROUMANLVN  NATION  —  lu  round  figures,  the 
Roumanian  nation  was  estimated  in  1918  to  consist 
of  14,000,000  persons.  About  8,000,000  of  these  dwell 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Roumania.  In  the  year  mentioned  4,000,000 
were  living  in  the  subject  provinces  of  the  late  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy,  namely,  Transj^lvania,  the  Banat  of  Temesvar, 
Crishana,  Maramurech,  and  Buko^ina.  In  Bessarabia,  now 
subject  to  Russia,  there  were  1,200,000  Roumanians.  From 
five  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  were  distrib- 
uted among  Macedonia, 
Ser-\-ia,  Istria,  and  other 
places.  As  a  compact 
group  the  Roumanians,  in 
racial  number  and  charac- 
ter, are  a  factor  of  high 
importance  in  the  entire 
region  lying  between  the 
river  Dniester,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  river  Tisza. 
This  territory  is  that  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  Daeians  which  was 
conquered  at  the  dawn  of 
the  Christian  era  by  the 
Roman  legions  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan  and  by 
the  Roumanians,  whose 
name  itself  identifies  them 
as  descendants  of  the 
Roman  colonists  and  of 
the  autochthonous  races  which  were  assimilated  by  the  Romans. 
A  GLANCE  AT  THE  STORY  OF  THIS  ROMAN  COLONY— 
Official  effort  toward  the  development  of  the  colony  was  under- 
taken on  a  grand  scale,  and  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Dacian 
armies  the  complete  assimilation  of  the  natives  by  the  Roman 
colonists  was  effected.  So  we  are  reminded  by  N.  P.  Comnene, 
author  of  a  comprehensive  study,  "Notes  sur  laGuerre  Roumaine  " 
(Payot  &  Cie.,  Paris),  which  is  indorsed  by  the  Roumanian 
National  League  of  i^merica.  This  contented  land,  he  tells  us, 
which  historians  of  the  period  used  to  call  "  Dacia  Felix,"  or 
"  Happy  Dacia,"  found  itself  in  close  and  unfortunate  contact 
with  the  Goths  and  the  Slavs,  who  haunted  the  North  and  West 
of  Europe.  It  was  doomed  to  invasion,  and  in  consequence  to 
ultimate  abandonment  by  the  Roman  imperial  authorities, 
who  were  helpless  to  resist  indelinitely  the  sudden  drives  of  the 
barbarian  hordes.     So  much  for  the  origin  of  Roumania. 

ROUMANIA'S  CLAIMS  TO-DAY— On  the  authority  of  the 
Roumanian  National  League  of  America,  we  quote  Cai>t. 
Vasile  Stoica,  who  points  out  that  the  language  of  the  Roumanians 
is  a  sister  tongue  to  Italian,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish. 
In  particular  it  is  closely  related*  to  the  Italian,  which  is  not 
surprizing  because  of  the  Roman  population  that  colonized 
Dacia,  as  is  stated  above,  by  the  legions  of  the  Emperor  Trajan 
about  the  years  a.d.  101-1 0r>.  Captain  Stoica  enumerates  the 
Roumanian  provinces  as  follows: 

"  (1)  The  Roumanian  Kingdom.  53,668  square  miles  with 
8,000,000  people,  out  of  whom  7,500,000  Roumanians; 
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"  (2)  Bessarabia,  17,000  square  miles,  3,000,000  inhabitants, 
out  of  "whom  2,000,000  Roumanians; 

"  (3)  Bukowina,    4,028    square   miles,    the   southern    half   of 

which  is  inhabited  by  a  compact  mass  of  293,000  Roumanians; 

"  (4)   Transylvania,   the  adjoining  counties,   and   the  Banat, 

46,332  square  miles,  -with  5,000,000  inhabitants,  out  of  whom 

3,800,000  Roumanians; 

"  (5)  The  Danube-Timok  angle  in  northeastern  Servia, 
2,500  square  miles,  A^dth  274,000  Roumanians   (R.  W.   Seton- 

Watson,  G.  Valsan). 

"  (6)  Macedonia  and 
Thessah%  where,  scattered, 
Uve  about  500,000  Mace- 
donian Roumanians." 

STATUS  OF  THE 
PROVINCES— Until  1914 
only  the  Roumanian  King- 
dom among  the  proAinces 
was  free.  Bessarabia  was 
opprest  by  the  Russians; 
Buko-wana  by  the  Austri- 
ans ;  Transylvania,  the 
adjoining  counties,  and  the 
Banat  by  the  Hungarians. 
The  Danube-Timok  angle, 
says  Captain  Stoica,  was 
under  Serbian  rule,  whUe 
the  Macedonian  Rou- 
manians were  under  Ser- 
vian, Bulgarian,  Greek, 
and  Albanian  rule.  The 
Roumanians  fought  for 
hberty,  thej'  want  to  be 

united  and  free,  and  undoubtedly  the  Roumanian  territories 

will  be  united,  but  Captain  Stoica  continues — 

"  Geographical  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
various  nations  neighboring  on  each  other  must  consent  to  mutiial 
concessions  in  establishing  their  new  boundaries.  The  Rou- 
manians have  to  renounce  then*  claims  upon  then*  600,000 
kinsmen  beyond  the  Dniester  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainians 
have  to  do  the  same  for  their  200,000  Idnsmen  in  southern 
Bessarabia,  thus  accepting  the  natural  frontier  of  the  Dniester 
River.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  new  frontiers 
with  Servia  (Jugo-Sla^da) ;  the  Roumanians  have  to  give  up 
their  claims  upon  the  274,000  Roumanians  in  the  Danube- 
Timok  angle  as  well  as  on  those  of  Macedonia,  and  the  Servians 
will  have  to  renounce  their  280,000  kinsmen  in  the  Banat, 
accepting  the  very  definite  natiu-al  frontier  of  the  Danube. 
Exchange  of  population  would  be  adA'isable,  too,  in  many  eases. 
United  Roumania  will  be  a  country  of  about  121,000  square 
miles  with  16,000,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  naturally 
richest  countries  of  Europe." 

ROUMANIA'S  WAR  -  rIeCORD  —  A  concise  summary  of 
Roumania's  share  in  the  war  to  make  the  world  "  safe  for 
democracy  "  is  afforded  by  the  New  York  World  as  follows: 

"  Roumania  entered  the  Avar  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  on 
August  27,  191(),  and  three  days  later  seized  all  the  Karpathian 
passes  into  Hungary.  SAvift  vengeance  of  the  Central  PoAvers 
foUoAved.  On  September  3  German  and  Bulgarian  troops 
invaded  the  Dobrudja  district  of  Roumania.  In  the  folloAving 
month  the  Roumanian  Army  was  routed  in  the  Dobrudja  by 
German  and  Bulgarian  troops  under  \on  Mackensen,  and  on 
December  8  surrendered  to  a'ou  Mackensen's  forces  Avlicn  trapt 
in  the  PrahoA'^a  Valley.     Figures  given  out  from  German  Army 
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The  Comfort  Car 


© 


^  I  ^HE  Hupmobile  requires  and 
JL    deserves  care,  like  any  well- 
built  piece  of  mechanism. 


But  the  car  is  notable,  everywhere, 
for  its  infrequent  visits  to  the 
service  station — and  especially 
the  repair  shop. 

Its  economy  in  the  matter  of 
tires,  oil  and  gas,  is,  of  course, 
proverbial. 

The  comfort  of  this  steady-going, 
inexpensive  performance  is  one 
of  the  things  responsible  for  the 
deep-seated  satisfaction  of  the 
average  Hupmobile  owner. 


' 
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hca(l(|uart()rs  on  Deoombor  18  ostiinakHl 
that  12(),()00  Roumanian  soldiers  and  :{,()()() 
cannon  had  been  captured.  On  December 
27,  after  a  ti\o  days'  battle  in  eastern 
Wallachia,  Russian  troops  were  forced  to 
retreat  north  with  a  loss  of  7,()()()  men.  in 
the  foUowinj;-  niontli  the  Russians  were 
driven  out  of  tiie  Dobrudja  entirely,  and  on 
August  3,  1917,  the  Austro-Clorman  forces 
occupied  Czernowitz,  capital  of  Bukowina. 
On  December  10,  1917,  an  armistice  was 
agreed  upon  between  Roumania  and  the 
Central  Powers. 

"  This  was  followed  on  March  3,  19  IS, 
by  a  preliminary  peace  agreement  by  which 
Rounumia  was  forced  to  cede  h(>r  strategic 
western  frontier  to  Austria-Hungary;  also 
the  Dobrudja,  her  sole  outlet  to  the  Black 
Sea,  thereby  becoming  a  laudlock(!d 
nation.  She  also  lost  all  control  over  her 
gi'eat  oil-fields.  The  I'eace  Conferc^iu^e 
is  looked  to  by  Roumania  for  relief  from 
these  impositions." 

ROUMANIA'S    HARD    FATE    IN    THE 

WAR — A  comprehensive  siu-vej^  of  Roii- 
mania's  "  betrayal  "  by  Russian  traitors 
in  the  Avar  is  presented  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  in  the  editorial  here  quoted: 

"  The  publication  of  the  text  of  the 
treaty  of  August  17,  1916,  between 
Roumania  and  the  Quadruple  Entente 
substantiates  the  contention  of  the  Rou- 
manian leaders  that  then-  country  was 
deliberately  betrayed  by  the  miserable 
clique  of  traitors  that  surrounded  the 
Czar.  The  treaty  provides  that  '  the 
Russian  Army  will  aid  by  vigorous  action, 
notably  in  Bukowina  .  .  .  that  Roumania 
is  to  receive  from  the  Allies,  by  way  of 
Russia,  munitions  and  war-material.' 

"  It  is  notorious  that  in  both  these 
particulars  the  agreement  was  broken. 
The  Roumanian  armies  that  crossed  the 
Karpathians  and  advanced  into  Tran- 
sylvania were  not  supported  by  the  prom- 
ised offensive  in  Bukowina.  As  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  Falkenhayn  drew  near 
the  Roumanians  pleaded  with  General 
Alexief  to  hasten  the  looked-for  diversion 
on  then  right,  but  in  vain.  The  Russians 
there  remained  almost  entnely  inactive 
while  their  allies  were  being  crusht  and 
driven  back  over  the  mountains. 

"  The  assistance  promised  in  muni- 
tions and  war-material  proved  equally 
iUusive.  The  Western  Powers,  it  is  true, 
shipped  guns  and  ammunition,  but  they 
were  a  long  time  delayed  in  Siberia,  un- 
doubtedly through  the  connivance  of  the 
Russian  administration,  and  it  was  only  in 
March,  1917,  that  a  few  heavy  cannon, 
sent  by  France,  .  arrived  on  the  Sereth 
front. 

"  The  Roumanians  are  fu'mly  convinced 
that  they  owe  their  misfortunes  to  the 
treachery  of  the  Petrograd  Government. 
They  feel  that  the  Russians,  altho  they 
were  induced  to  sign  the  treaty  of  August, 
1916,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  canying 
out  of  those  clauses  which  were  designed 
to  create  the  Greater  Roumania,  and 
thus  establish  on  their  southwestern 
frontier  a  new  Power  of  some  13,000,000 
people 

"  But  the  old  Russia  is  gone  forever, 
and  there  are  none  now  to  lift  their  voices 
at  the  Peace  Conference  against  Rou- 
niania's  just  claims.  King  Ferdinand's 
heroic  people  may  rest  assured  that  they 
will  not  go  Avithout  their  reward  for  their 
espousal  of  the  Allied  cause,  for  their 
betrayals  and  sufferings.  The  Greater 
Roumania  is  soon  to  be  an  accomplished 
fact." 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


AFTKIi  <|Uiureling  for  generations  over 
the  boundary-line,  ('hil(>  and  Argen- 
tina linall\'  settled  the  question  by  arbi- 
tration. As  the  em])lem  of  flu^ir  peace 
and  ])ledgo  of  its  ])ermanenc<^  the  two 
countries  united  in  the  erection  of  the 
fanioui-:  luToic;  stat\U)  of  Christ  on  the 
highest  Andean  peak  on  tlu;  border-line. 
This  historic  event  inspires  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  to  write  a  poem  that  is  particularly 
apjnopriate  in  these  days  of  the  Peace 
(Conference.  It  is  published  in  The  Chris- 
tian Herald  (New  York),  and  as  a  foot- 
note the  famous  poet  -WTites:  "The  out- 
stretched hands  of  the  Christ  are  the  only 
possiljle  shelter  ov(>r  the  world!" 

THE  CHRIST  OF  THE  ANDES 

By  Edwin  Markham 

After  volcanops  hushed  with  snows, 
Up  where  the  wide-winged  condor  goes, 
Groat  Aconcagua,  luislied  and  liigh. 
Sends  down  tlie  ancient  peace  of  the  sky. 

So,  poised  in  clean  Andean  air, 
Wliere  bleak  with  cUffs  the  grim  peaks  stare, 
Chi'ist,  reaching  out  His  sacred  hands, 
Sheds  His  brave  peace  upon  the  lands. 

There  once  of  old  wild  battles  roared 
And  brother-blood  was  on  the  sword; 
Now  all  the  fields  are  rich  with  gram 
And  only  roses  redden  the  plain. 

Torn  were  the  peoples  with  feuds  and  hates — 
Fear  on  the  mountain-walls,  death  at  the  gates; 
Then  through  the  clamor  of  arms  was  heard 
A  whisper  of  the  Master's  word. 

"FUng  down  your  swords:   be  friends  again: 
Ye  are  not  wolf-packs:   ye  are  men. 
Let  brother-counsel  be  the  Law: 
Not  serpent  fang,  not  tiger  claw." 

Chile  and  Argentina  heard; 
The  great  hopes  in  their  spirits  stirred ; 
The  red  swords  from  their  clenched  fists  fell. 
And  heaven  shone  out  where  once  was  heU! 

They  hiu-Ied  their  cannons  into  flame 
And  out  of  the  forge  the  strong  Clu-ist  came. 
'Twas  thus  they  molded  in  happy  fire 
The  tall  Christ  of  their  heart's  desire.  .  .   . 

O  Clu'ist  of  OUvet,  You  hushed  the  wars 
Under  the  far  Andean  stars ; 
Lift  now  Your  strong  nail-wounded  hands 
Over  aU  peoples,  over  all  lands — 
Stretch  out  those  comrade  hands  to  be 
A  shelter  over  land  and  sea! 

That  admirable  repository  of  verse.  The 
Poetry  Review  (London),  contains  several 
notable  poems  suggested  by  war-experiences. 
They  are  wi'itten  by  Maj.  Guy  M.  Kin- 
dersley,  O.B.E.,  and  perhaps  the  most, 
vigorous  is  the  one  addrest  to  profiteers,  a 
breed  of  men  without  honor  in  any  country. 

"THE  SHEPHERDS  FEED  THEMSELVES 
AND  FEED  NOT  MY  FLOCK" 

By  Maj.  Guy  M.  Kindersley,  O.B.E. 

We  died  in  our  milUons  to  serve  it,  the  cause  that 

you  told  us  was  oiu-s. 
We  stood  waist-deep  in  the  trenches,  we  battled 

with  Hell  and  its  powers; 
Broken  and  shattered  and  helpless,  we  rotted  by 

land  and  by  sea. 
For  the  dream  you  held  before  us,  the  dream  of  a 
Freedom  to  be. 

And  you?    You  have  gathered  your  milUons;  you 

liave  lined  your  pockets  with  pelf. 
You  have  talked  of  the  Rights  of  Nations,  while 

you  worsliiped  the  rights  of  self; 
Your  lands  are  dunged  with  our  life-blood,  yoiu" 

houses  are  built  with  our  bones. 
Your  temples  (and  would  you  could  hear  them) 

are  filled  with  our  children's  moans. 


Do  you  tliink  we  sliall  rise  and  smite  you?     Fear 

not!     You  shall  garner  your  gain. 
And   wo?     Will   you  give  us  our  freedom,   jusfc 

tho.se  who  have  jiot  inmn  slain? 
No,  the  tal(!  is  tin;  .same  as  over,  and  the  world 

will  go  as  before", 
Our  sons  will  be  fooled  and  blinded,  as  our  fatJiers 

were  of  yoro. 

Fooled   tho  wo'vo  been  by  your  hirelings — you 

know  that  we  fought  for  a  lie — 
We've  fathom<!d  a  truth  you  sec  not,  but  one  you 

must  l(>ai'n  when  you  die, 
That  silver  and  gold  and  raiment  are  things  of  but 

little  worth. 
For  Love  is  the  luir  of  the  ages,  and  the  meek 

shall  inherit  the  earth. 

A  marked  difference  of  tone  is  to  1)C! 
noted  in  linos  written  on  active  service, 
which  express  the  religious  emotions  some- 
times experienced  by  the  fighting  man. 

A  PRAYER 

By  Maj.  Guy  M.  Kindersley,  O.B.E. 

Nameless  the  things  we  have  suffered,  and  shame- 
less the  things  we  have  wrought. 

We  have  borrowed  the  devil's  weapons,  we  have 
used  the  guile  that  he  taught. 

For  the  things  that  our  souls  have  hated,  and  for 
lies  that  our  lips  abhorred, 

For  the  blood,  the  lust,  and  the  passion,  grant 
Thy  forgiveness,  Lord. 

Yea,  not  by  the  things  which  we  loathed,  but  by 

the  cause  wliich  we  loved. 
Not  by  our  doubts  of  Thy  Mercy,  but  by  our  faith 

which  we  proved. 
Judge  us,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  pity,  remembering   we 

are  but  dust. 
And  that  tho  our  ways  be  crooked,  we  have  not 

broken  oiu*  trust. 

For  it  seemed  that  Thy  cause  was  challenged,  and 

we  saw  no  better  way 
Than  the  way  of  the  brute  to  serve  it — to  ra\en, 

to  hate,  and  to  slay ; 
So  when  Thoii  sittest  in  Judgment  on  the  things 

that  oiu"  souls  abhoi-red. 
By  Thy  prayer  for  those  that  knew  not,  remember 

Thy  children,  Lord. 


This  poet's  love  of  beauty  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  verses  suggested  by  tho 
famous  Abbey  at  Fecamp,  in  Normandy. 

FECAMP  ABBEY,  1918 
By  IMaj.  Guy  M.  Kindersley,  O.B.E. 

Great  were  the  temples  you  builded,  long  were  the 

years  that  you  wrought. 
Mighty  -with  chisel  and  hanuner,  and  cunning  the 

craftsmen  you  taught; 
Content  to  live  for  your  labor,  and  die  ere  tho 

labor  was  done. 
For  'twas  meet  your  children  should  finish  the 

buildings  your  fathers  begun.        • 

You  worked  for  a  Master  Builder,  who  paid  not 

by  time  nor  in  gold. 
And  gave  to  tho  youngest  workman  the  wage 

that  He  gave  to  the  old — 
The  joy  that  was  His  in  creation,  when  He  laid 

aside  His  rod. 
And  the  morning  stars  made  answer  to  the  shout 

of  the  sons  of  God. 

But  now  we  are  liirehngs  of  Mammon,  and  mean 

are  the  buildings  we  rear; 
Hastening  to  finish  our  labor  for  a  wage  which  we 

take  with  a  sneer: 
For  love  is  the  tool  of  the  craftsman ,  and  his  light 

is  the  single  eye. 
And  whenever  man  serves  two  Masters,  the  spirit 

of  man  must  die. 

Major  Kindersley's  earnestness  shows 
again  in  a  poem  on  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  reveals  the  idealism  of  the  covenant 
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From  Seattle  to  Mesopotamia 

Is  a  long  distance,  yet  Continental 
Wood  Stave  Pipe,  fashioned  from 
Douglas  Fir — America's  Timber 
Giant — is  used  in  Mesopotamia  to 
aid  the  agricultural  development 
and  water  supply  of  this  historic 
country.  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
engineers  specify — 

Continental 


SfooD  Stave  Pipe 


Continental  service  was  developed  in  the  rugged  and 
mountainous  Pacific  Northwest,  a  land  of  superlative 
engineering  enterprise.  Its  inherent  good  qualities 
are  recognized  the  world  over. 

Our  service  department  is  maintained  for  your  con- 
venience.        Have  your  engineer  send  for  informational 

booklet. 

k 

CONTINENTAL  PIPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Successors  to 


PACIFIC  COAST  PIPE  CO..  Seattle 
WASHINGTON'  PIPE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Tacoma 

General  Office:  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


PORTLAND  WOOD  PIPE  CO.,  Portland 

NATIONAL  TANK  &  PIPE  CO.   (Pipe  Dept.  only)  Portland 

Eastern  Office:  3904  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 


in  the  plainest  and  most  familiar  images  of 
the  Christian  world. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

By  Maj.  Guy  M.  Kixder.sley,  O.B.E. 
Peace,   ery  the  lying  prophets.     Peace,   from   a 

sowing  of  Hate? 
Gather  ye  figs  of  thistles,  tho  ye  rise  up  early  and 

late? 
Will  ye  garner  truth  from  falsehood,  fruit  from  a 

rotten  tree? 
Will  sweet  come  forth  from  bititcr,  fresh  stream.s 

from  the  salted  sea? 
Ye  have  mocked  and  spumed  My  Beloved,  and 

built  your  house  on  the  sands. 
And  the  waves  have  beat  against  it  (behold!  how 

much  of  it  stands?). 
Ye  have  made  a  tomb  of  My  garden,  have  sown 

My  wheat  with  tares. 
And  now  ye  look  for  a  harvest  that  only  My  good 

seed  bears. 
Ye  may   sign   and  seal  your    parchments,    your 

legions  may  disperse. 
Ye  may  strip  the  strong  of  his  armor,  and  put  him 

under  a  cur.se; 
But  e.\cept  ye  become  as  children,  and  love  as 

the  cliildren  love. 
Ye  find  not  the  Peace  of  Nations,  nor  enter  My 

peace  above. 

A  characteristic  American  war-poem 
is  contributed  to  Contemporary  Verse 
(Philadelphia)  by  Mr.  Edwin  Ford  Piper. 
We  have  come  to  know  our  negro  popula- 
tion much  better  through  the  glorious 
record  of  negro  troops  on  the  Western 
Front,  and  Air.  Piper  is  very  successful  in 
giving  a  portrait  of  one  of.  these  men  that 
is  unmistakable. 

GEE-UP  DAR,  MULES 

By  Edwix  Ford  Pipeh 

He  stood  up  in  our  khaki  with  the  poise 

Of  perfect  soldiership  beneath  the  praise 

Of  the  French  officer.     We  caught  the  words, 

"Conspicuous  coiu-age,"  "bringing  wounded  in," 

And  "decorated  with  the  Cross  of  War." 

Black-faced?     Yes,  just  a  nigger.     Nine  months 

since 
He  drove  a  span  of  bony  cotton  mules. 
And  never  had  been  out  of  Jasper  County 
In  Georgia,  F.  S.  A. 

They  drafted  him. 
Shipped  liini  to  barracks,  broke  him  into  drill; 
It  was  a  changeling's  life.     I  saw  the  lad 
After  his  first  three  days  in  cantonment; 
He  had  just  finished  polisliing  liis  teeth- 
Novel  acliievement,  and  he  swung  the  brush 
With  beat  ecstatic,  chanting  joyously: 
"Lordy,  lordy,  got  a  toothbresh, 
Lordy,  lordy,  got  a  toothbresh, 
Lordy,  lordy,  got  a  toothbresh. 
And  I'll  go  to  heaven  on  a-high! " 

Perhaps  he  sings  now  of  the  service-medal. 
Or  of  some  other  meager  badge  or  symbol 
Out  of  that  rich  and  shattering  experience 
Hurled  round  his  simple  soul.    With  hasty  hand. 
Life  sweeps  a  loaded  vivifying  brush 
Over  his  old  dull  past. 

And  yet,  I  like 
To  think  he  ■will  come  back  to  Jasper  County; 
I  picture  him  in  patched  and  faded  denims; 
Over  the  wagon-wheel  ho  mounts  the  seat. 
Evens  the  lines  so  the  lead  team  won't  jerk. 
Then  all  together  the  four  nervous  mules 
Will  straighten  tugs,  dig  in  their  toes,  and  pull. 
She  shakes,  she  creaks,  she  rolls! 

"Gee-up  dar,  mules!" 

"General  Foch  is  a  fine  old  French, 

Ho  puts  tis  niggers  in  a  front-line  trench; 

The  barb-wire  dowai,  and  the  barrage  begun — 

Boche  see  a  nigger,  and  the  lioche  he  run, 

O  po'  mourner! 

You  shall  be  free 

When  the  good  Lord  sets  you  free! 

"Oh,  I  hitched  up  the  mules,  the  mules  worked  fine; 
I  hitched  'em  to  that  Hinnenburg  line, 
I  drawed  her  back  till  1  snagged  her  on  the  Rhine, 
An'  the  boss  come  along,  and  he  give  me  my  time. 

O  po'  mourner! 

You  shall  be  free 

When  the  good  Lord  sets  you  free. 
Owan-n,  mules!     Gee-up  dar,  mules!" 
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All  over  Detroit — 

NEW  office  buildings,  school  buildings  and 
industrial  plants  are  the  order  of  the  day 
in  busy,  fast-growing  Detroit. 

When  it  comes,  to  roofs  for  these  buildings,  Detroit 
wants  the  kind  that  can  \i&  forgotten  for  20  years  or  more — 
no  leaks  or  repairs  or  maintenance  expense  to  worry  about. 
That  is  why  every  one  of  the  buildings  shown  on  this  page 
is  protected  with  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof. 

Of  course,  we  can  show  here  but  a  few  of  the  Barrett- 
covered  buildings  in  Detroit.    There  are  many  more. 

For  commercial,  industrial  and  municipal  buildings 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  so  much  better,  so  much 
cheaper  per  year  of  service,  and  offer  so  much  more  in  fire 
protection,  that  they  cover  more  of  such  permanent  struc- 
tures than  any  other  kind,  not  only  in  Detroit,  but  in  every 
city  and  town  in  America. 

Actually  Guaranteed  for  20  Years! 

WE  offer  a  20-year  Surety  Bond  guaranteeing  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  of  50  squares  or  over  in  all  towns 
of  25,000  population  and  more,  and  in  smaller  places 
where  our  Inspection  Service  is  available. 

This  Surety  Bond  will  be  issued  by  the  United  States 
Fidelity  &  Guarantee  Company  of  Baltimore,  and  will  be 
furnished  by  us  without  charge.  Our  only  requirements 
are  that  the  roofing  contractor  shall  be  approve'd  by  us  and 
that  the  Barrett  Specification  dated  May  1,  1916,  be 
strictly  followed. 

A  copy  of  tlie  Barrett  20-Year   Specification 
•with  roofing  diagrams,  sent  free  on  request. 

The   ^^;/iM^  Company 


New  York 

Cincinnati 

Kansas  City 

Seattle 

Washington 

Kiciimond 

Montreal 
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Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Detroit  New  Orleans  Birmingham 

Minneapolis  Dallas  Nashville  Salt  Lake  City 

Peoria  Atlanta  Duluth  Milwaukee  Bangor 

Johnstown         Lebanon         Youngstown         Toledo  Columbus 

Latrobe  Bethlehem  Elizabeth  Buffalo  Baltimore 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY',  Limited: 

Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 
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At  left,  Hamtramck  High 
School,  Hamtramck, 
Mich.;  Architect,  Geo.  T. 
Hass,  Detroit. 


A  few  Detroit  Build- 
ings covered  with 
Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roofs 

They  are,  top  to  bottom: 

Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Detroit;  Archi- 
tect, Albert  Kalin,  IJetroit. 

Book  Building,  Detroit; 
Architect,  Louis  Kam- 
per,  Detroit. 

.Studebaker  Corporation, 
Detroit;  Built  by  Owners. 

Real  Estate  Exchange, 
Detroit;  Architect,  Louis 
Kamper,  Detroit., 

Michigan  State  Tele- 
lihone  Company,  Gar- 
field Exchange,  Detroit; 
Architects,  Smith-llinch- 
man  &  Grylls,  Detroit. 
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PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 


THE   BATTLES,  AND   SOME  JOKES,  OF 
OHIO'S  FAMOUS  37TH  DIMSION 


THE  Ohio  National  Guard,  on  that 
fateful  April  6,  1917,  when  the  United 
States  declared  war  on  Germany,  was  busy 
getting  the  dust  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
out  of  its  system,  and  preparing  to  lead 
the  peaceful  life  in  its  various  home  towns. 
Most  of  the  Guard  members  immediately 
forgot  the  dust  and  the  other  little  in- 
conveniences of  soldiering  as  they  had  just 
finished  sampling  them  on  the  Mexican 
border.  They  volunteered  in  such  num- 
bers that  Ohio  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
four  States  of  the  Union  to  supply  an  entire 
National  Guard  Division  for  the  National 
Army.  So  the  37th  Division  came  into 
being,  and  proved  itself  unusually  proficient 
in  making  European  history,  and  came 
home  the  other  day  loaded  with  souvenirs 
and  honor.  Whoever  sees  the  white 
circle  with  the  red  bull's-eye  bearing  the 
number  "37"  will  be  reminded,  from  this 
time  forth,  of  the  crossing  of  the  Escaut 
River,  of  the  capture  of  Montfaucon,  and 
of  many  another  hard-fought  field. 

Among  the  Buckeye  warriors  were  two 
former  newspaper  men,  one  a  cartoonist, 
the  other  a  reporter  and  humorist,  and 
these  two,  Don  Palmer  and  Jack  Koons, 
have  collaborated  in  a  little  history  of 
the  Division.  It  is  written  for  the  most 
part  ifi  lighter  vein,  and  greatly  resembles 
those  "class  books''  that  every  graduating 
class,  no  matter  what  it  graduates  from, 
gets  out  to  commemorate  itself.  The 
"class  book"  of  the  37th  Division 
("Billets  and  Bullets  of  the  37th,"  pub- 
lished by  Jack  Koons,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer)  contains  a  list  of  honor  men,  a 
brief  history  of  the  Division,  jokes  and  take- 
offs  on  Division  members,  and  advice  to 
the  "graduating"  soldier  as  to  making  his 
way  in  the  world  after  leaving  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  his  army  unit.  Here  is  a 
lively  page  of  these  hints  on  how  to  behave 
in  civil  life: 

Before  getting  your  discharge  papers 
read  all  of  Guy  Empey's  works  and  study 
them  carefully  because  he  thought  up 
better  stories  than  you  can  and  was  paid 
for  it.  You  may  use  some  of  his  stories 
when  you  tell  the  folks  about  it.  Warn 
all  your  friends  who  may  visit  you  to 
agree  with  everything  you  say.  Failure 
to  do  this  will  make  you  out  a  liar  some- 
time during  the  next  half-century.  Wear 
your  hobnails  to  the  first  dance.  They 
will  attract  attention  to  you.  Tell  the 
folks  what  the  S.  O.  S.  was,  but  guard 
your  words  carefully.  You  may  be  S. 
O.  L.,  if  you  don't.  Spring  some*  French 
on  the  girls.  Tell  them  they  are  "toot 
sweet."  They  won't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about  and  will  l)elipve  it  is  some- 
thing Frcnchy.  When  any  one  asks,  "Were 
you    there?"    always   say   you    were.     Be 


careful,  however,  that  they  were  not  there 
before  you  were. 

Forget  about  "cooties."  Whenever  you 
squirm  blame  it  on  shell-shock.  If  you 
haven't  a  wound-stripe  explain  that  you 
were  wounded,  but  didn't  wish  to  leave  the 
Army  flat  on  its  back,  so  you  stuck  to  the 
front.  You  refused  to  go  to  a  hospital 
and  so  didn't  get  the  stripe.  If  they  ask 
to  see  the  wound  evade  the  request  skil- 
fully by  sa5dng,  "Modesty  is  the  best 
policy." 

Don't  line  up  before  the  breakfast-table. 
It  isn't  civil  etiquette.  Mother  is  the 
mess  sergeant  and  she  doesn't  swear  or 
smoke  cigarets  when  dishing  out  the 
coffee.  By  all  means  break  yourself  of 
the  habit  of  bathing  once  a  month.  It 
isn't  tolerated  any  place  but  the  Army. 
If  you  intend  to  travel  do  not  let  the  freight- 
car  habit  grow  on  you.  It  may  lead  to 
your  arrest.  Never  carry  hardtack  or 
crackers  around  in  your  pocket.  Break 
yourself  of  the  walking  habit.  It  is  cheaper 
to  ride  than  buy  shoe  leather.  Dress 
up  on  Decoration  day  and  "kid"  the  wise 
guys  who  are  sorry  they  didn't  get  over 
and  into  the  thick  of  it.  They  didn't 
have  the  same  opportunity  as  you,  for  they 
closed  the  recruiting  stations  too  soon. 

Do  not  tell  any  one  that  they  were  yellow. 
There  are  too  many  better  words  to  use. 
Always  remember  that  day  when  the 
Germans  nearly  got  you  and  when  some 
of  your  "buddies"  didn't  get  back  and 
refuse  to  bily  anything  coming  from  Ger- 
many. Teach  your  children  and  Jheir 
children  the  same  creed.  Hate  Germans 
no  matter  if  you  did  lick  them.  Remem- 
ber you  must  buy  postage-stamps  and 
buy  your  breeches.  Don't  throw  your 
"woolens"  away  as  you  did,  to  watch 
them  crawl. 

When  the  vaudeville  act  comes  on  with 
blaring  of  trumpets  and  plays  taps,  re- 
veille, pay  call,  etc.,  etc.,  tell  every  one 
around  you,  in  a  loud  voice,  what  they  are 
playing.  By  doing  this  you  Avill  make 
yourself  popular.  Don't  talk  to  the  city 
police  as  you  did  to  the  M.  P.,  they  may 
call  a  patrol- wagon. 

"Dugouts"  is  the  subject  of  a  particular- 
ly choice  bit  of  fooling,  wherein  is  ex- 
plained much  that  most  people  wiU  be 
made  gladder,  if  not  wiser,  by  learning. 
According  to  the  37th  Division's  authority 
on  dugouts: 

Dugouts  are  not  dug  out.  They  are 
dug  in.  The  only  ones  who  ever  dug  out 
of  a  dugout  were  the  Germans  who  dug 
out  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  37th  Division 
stepping  "Over  the  Top."  Dugouts  re- 
mind one  of  home  because  they  are  so 
different.  To  enter  a  dugout,  one  must 
step  forward  in  the  dark  and  fall  grace- 
fully down  the  steps.  No  real  lady  ever 
comes  into  a  dugout! — neither  does  a  gen- 
tleman. They  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as 
they  start  into  any  dugout.  A  candle, 
several  large  faTuilies  of  rats,  many  drops 
of  water  seeping  through  the  roof,  and  a 
gas-alarm  bell  are  the  usual  furnishings 
of  the  modern  dugout. 

Dugouts  are  abominations  to  mankind 
until  "Jerry"  starts  dropping  77's  and 
105's  and  a  few  airplane  eggs  near  by. 
Theti  they  are  in  great  demand.  Dugouts 
must  be  pumped  out  every  day  for  fear 


of  di-owning  the  soldiers  who  are  in  them 
if  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand.  Now 
that  the  war  is  OAer  there  are  manj-  thou- 
sand dugouts  for  rent  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. But  like  the  hole  in  the  doughnut, 
no  one  wants  'em.  A  dugout  isn't 
worth  a  tinker's  darn  during  peace  time. 
All  dugouts  smell  like  fertilizer-factories. 
Some  are  deeper  than  others.  The  deeper 
the  better.  In  America  they  are  called 
cyclone-cellars.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
one  home  for  a  souvenir.  Your  girl  will 
ask  for  one  am-^vay,  but  don't  let  that 
worry  you.  Send  her  a  picture  of  yourself 
with  your  mouth  open.  She  won't  know 
the  difference. 

Dugouts  are  usually  inhabited  by  of- 
ficers. They  are  accustomed  to  them. 
Dugouts  don't  grow.  They  are  built 
just  before  a  drive,  so  that  two  days  later 
they  must  be  built  over  again.  TThere  is 
no  money  in  building  dugouts,  but  they  are 
worth  a  million  dollars  when  you  need  'em. 

On((  can  catch  h and  pneumonia  in  any 

dugout.  You  catch  the  former  first  and 
the  latter  afterward.  Here's  hoping  we've 
seen  the  last  of  the  dugouts. 

"Vinegar  Blink"  is  a  matter  consid- 
erably celebrated  in  song,  story,  and 
cartoon  throughout  these  memoirs.  From 
the  cartoons  we  learn  that  it  comes  in  a 
bottle,  and  this  brief  rimed  essay  sheds 
fiu-ther  light  on  the  subject: 

There's  a  certain  fascination  in  most 
every  kind  of  nation,  and  the  world's 
a  small  old  planet  after  all.  There  are 
different  ways  of  thinking  and  habits  as 
to  drinking,  but  the  stuff  that  Ave've  been 
(U-inking  beats  'em  all.  There  is  beer 
and  rum  and  whisk\%  but  to  quench  yoiu- 
thu-st  is  riskj%  for  one  often  takes  too  much 
— and  there's  an  end.  But  in  France,  the 
land  of  lilies,  where  they  call  the  maidens 
"fiUes,"  they  have  a  drink  that  has  a  secret 
blend.  It's  a  mixture  filled  with  mystery, 
and  the  name  wiU  live  in  history,  from  now 
on,  down  through  the  sands  of  time.  Bt>- 
tween  the  French  and  Yankees,  who 
bought  up  all  lace  "hankies,"  there  was  a 
chain  of  friendship  all  sublime.  But  in 
spite  of  manly"  kissing  there  was  something 
surely  missing,  as  in  Darwin's  theory  many 
years  ago.  We  put  on  our  Sunday  manners, 
and  they  hung  out  all  their  banners,  but 
we  couldn't  get  together  on  the  "go." 
It  was  something  sadly  lacking,  didn't 
have  the  proper  backing,  in  this  chain 
there  was  a  missing  link.  But  the  soldier 
sought  and  found  it,  took  it  uj)  and  slo\vl\' 
downed  it,  the  cooling,  soothing,  sparkling 
"Vinegar  Blink." 

A  mooted  military  question  was  settled 
for  all  time,  and  a  speed  record  that  bids 
fair  to  last  almost  as  long,  was  established 
in  the  St.  Mihiel  sector,  as  related  in  the 
following  foot-note: 

Since  the  German  armies  started  their 
nuirch  to  Victory  (?)  and  the  37th  Division 
stopt  buying  civilian  suits  and  civilized 
shoes  there  had  b(>on  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  Bucke.A'c?  soldi<»rs  whether  the  Boche 
directed  his  artillery  against  churches  or 
not.  After  entering  the  trenches  it  did 
not  take  "Jerry"  long  to  convict  himself. 

It  was  at  Euvezin,  on  the  St.  Mihiel 
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They  Won^t  Go  Home 
Until  Morning! 

Why  should  they,  when  such  clashing  music 
sets  the  swift  and  joyous  dancing  pace?  You 
wouldn"*!  either.  Go  home  ?  When  youVe  found 
the  perfect  partner  and  the  newest  dance  music, 
perfectly  played!  That's  the  best  of  this  big, 
jolly,  melodious  Grafonola.  Always  the  life  of 
the  party — always  ready  for  encores — an  ever* 
ready  source  of  laughter,  fun  and  music  that  will 
make  any  party  a  success. 


A  NY  Grafonola  brings  you.  the 
jl\,  best  of  all  the  newest  dance 
music,  played  ae  only  great  orches' 
tras  and  famous  military  bands  can 
play  it.  The  Grafonola  will  sit  ipip  all 
night  to  give  you  music — thenl  play 
the  sun  up  in  the  east,  fresh  as  a 
daisy,  tireless,  happy,  full  of  dancing 
mirth  and  joy.  The  perfect  music  for 
the  perfect  partner. 

Columbia    Grafonolas  —  Standard     Models 
up  to  $300  —  Period  Designs  up  to  $2100. 

To  make  a  good  record  great,  play  it  on  the 
Columbia  Grafonola 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  CO.,Ncw York 

London  Factory:  102  Clerkenwell  Road, E.G. 
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The  Soup  That  Won 
The  Medal 


Van  Camp  Soups  are  based  on  famous 
Parisian  recipes,  some  of  which  won  medals 
in  French  culinary  contests. 

A  noted  chef  from  the  Hotel  Ritz  in  Paris 
brought  them  to  our  kitchens.  And  here 
he  made  for  our  basic  soups  these  premier 
French  creations. 

Yet  He  Was  Wrong 

Yet  his  methods  were  wrong,  as  he 
now  knows.  They  were  too  haphazard, 
too  uncertain. 

So  our  college-trained  scientific  cooks 
took  the  recipes  in  hand..  They  tested 
countless  blends — on  some  soups  hundreds 
of  them.  They  fixed  standards  for  every 
material. 

They  evolved    long  formulas,  specifying 


every  step  and  process.  So,  when  they 
reached  the  ideal  flavor,  every  future  lot 
would  have  it. 

Thus  they  took  the  finest  soups  that 
Paris  serves,  and  gave  to  each  a  multi- 
plied delight. 

Hundreds  of  Tests 

Now  countless  women,  at  formal  and 
at  simple  dinners,  serve  these  exqui- 
site soups.  The  cost  is  a  trifle  —  they 
are  ready  in  a  moment.  Yet  they  far 
excel  the  finest  soups  that  the  greatest 
chefs  have  ever  produced  in  the  old 
ways. 

Prove  this  today.  Order  two  favorite 
kinds.  They  will  convert  you,  and  forever, 
to  scientific  cookery. 


Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Pork  and  Beans        Evaporated  Milk        Spaghetti        Peanut  Butter 
Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Vart   Camp 's 
Pork  and  Beans 


Van   Camp 's 
Spaghetti 


Van  Camp 's 
Peanut  Butter 


seet|>r,  that  the  37tli  DiAdsion  found  a 
deserted  church.  Evidently  everj'  one  had 
moved  out  of  town,  for  there  was  no  re- 
cepjion  committee  to  meet  the  -Division 
when  it  mai-ehed  in  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  At  three  o'clock  many  Ohio 
snores  rose  and  echoed  in  the  gables  of  this 
place  of  worship.  Whizzzzz — booom — 
br,ng — whee — away  went  the  corner  of  the 
church  and  sleep  fled  from  sleepj^  heads. 
Tlie  church  was  vacated  in  three  seconds, 
flat,  a  record  in  leaving  church,  and  the 
question  was  settled. 

"^Dhe  more  serious. side  of  the  Division's 
history  is  followed  from  that  August  day, 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  the  first 
contingents  moved  to  Camp  Sheridan, 
near  Montgomery,  Ala.  The  "story,"  as 
prepared  bj-  Mr.  Koons  with  an  eye  to 
brevity,  readability,  and  thoroughness, 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  many 
similar  accounts  that  are  certain  to  appear 
as  the  various  divisions  come  home. 
It  is  a  chapter  of  modern  American  his- 
toi.y  that  is  offered  here,  and  the  writer 
has  succeeded  in  making  it  both  real  his- 
tory and  really  interesting.  To  take  up 
t'tue  account  with  the  gathering  of  the 
first  Ohio  elans: 

Dm-ing  the  month  of  August,  1917,  the 
filrst  contingents  moved  to  Camp  Sheridan, 
near  ]Montgomery,  Ala.  Southern  hos- 
pitality inspected  the  northern  lads  care- 
fully, and  then  Montgomerians  opened 
tlieir  hearts  and  front  doors  to  the  Ohio 
b^jys.  Many  a  dough-boj'  decorated  the 
frbnt  verandas  of  Alabama  homes  during 
the  nine  months  spent  in  intensive  training 
on  the  sandy  drill-fields  of  Camp  Sheridan. 

In  the  Southern  cantonment  the  Divi- 
sion was  under  the  command  of  Major- 
CrGu.  Charles  G.  Treat,  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph 
G^aston,  Brig.-Gen.  William  Smith,  and 
finally  by  Maj.-Gen.  Charles  S.  Farns- 
worth,  who  led  the  Division  victoriously 
tl  trough  the  battle-fields  of  western  France 
and  Belgium.  It  was  under  his  leader- 
ship that  the  Division  received  the  (;om- 
m^ndation  of  French  generals,  the  praise 
of  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Allied  nations. 

jF'oUowing  long  months  of  training  at 
Car^ip  Sheridan,  the  Division  moved  to 
Canlip  Lee,  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  early 
in  t|ie  month  of  June,  1918.  Here  final 
prejViarations  were  made  for  the  entrance 
into  the  Great  War.  "Overseas"  equip- 
mentl  was  given  the  men,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  June  12  the  first  train-load  of 
Ohio  men  moved  from  the  camp  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Hoboken,  Now  Jersey,  where 
they  boarded  the  steamer  Leviathan, 
forrnerlj^  the  German  boat  Vaterland. 
On  the  morning  of  June  15  the  advance 
echelon  of  the  Division  sailed. 

Convoyed  bj'  destroyers  and  cruisers, 
the  transports  carrying  the  37th  Di^asion 
passed  through  the  "danger-zone"  \s'ithout 
sighting  a  submarine,  and  ejirly  in  the 
morning  of  June  22  the  transports  moved 
slowly  into  the  harbor  at  Brest,  France. 

Here  in  great  stone  barracks  the  men 
enjoyed  a,  brief  rest.  The  hills  of  Brittany 
in  which  the  rest-camp  A\aa  located  had 
at  one  time  been  the  camping-ground  for 
.Julius  Cjpsar  back  in  the  crumbUng  ages. 
Fom*  days  later  the  men  marched  to  a 
raih-oad  siding,  where  third-class  Italian 
coaches  iiwaited  them.  Thus  began  their 
first  trip  toward  the  trenches.  Tn  the 
throe-day  and  two-night  ride  that  followed 
the     Dirision    passed     through    Morlaix, 
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Guingamp,  Briouo,  Ronncs,  Laval,  Lo 
Mans,  Tours,  iioiir^cs,  Ntwiu's,  B(<aun(s 
Is-sur-Tillo  and  Dijon  to  Bounnoiil, 
a  tiny  hamlot  clinging  on  the  top  of  a  great, 
bald  mountain.  Here  the  Di\ision  was 
mobilized  for  its  first  trip  into  tiie  trendies, 
never  to  leave  again  exci>ivt  to  travel  lo 
different  sectors,  until  the  morning  of 
November  11,  1918,  when  peace  ciinw  lo 
the  world  once  more. 

In  tliis  area  the  145th  Itifniitry  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  S.  B.  Stanberry,  tlie 
146th  Infantry  by  Col.  Robert  Ilubler; 
the  147th  Infantry  by  Col.  F.  W.  CJal- 
braith,  Jr.,  and  the  148th  Infantry  by 
G.  W.  Stewart.  Brig.-Gim.  Charles  X. 
Zimmerman  coinmanded  the  78d  Brigade 
and  Brig. -Gen.  William  Jo,ckson  the  74t]i 
Brigade.  Plans  were  made  for  an  ex- 
temnvo  training  schedule,  but  the  Division 
was  slated  for  immediate  service,  and  oti 
July  24  Ohioans  enter(>d  the  trenches  in 
the  Baccarat  sector,  relieving  the  77th 
(New  York)  National  Army  Division. 
This  sector  in  the  Alsace-Lorraine  salitmt 
was  in  the  Vosges  districf;,  and,  in  com- 
parison to  other  portions  of  the  line,  Avas 
a  quiet  one.  However,  it  was  here  the 
men  received  their  baptism  of  fire.  Ma- 
chine guns  and  high  -  explosive  shells 
screeched  tkrough  the  air.  Enemy  airmen 
swooped  through  the  niglit  and  bombs 
rocked  the  earth — but  not  the  hearts  of 
the  men  in  the  fighting  37th.  Just  inside 
the  German  lines  Rouge mont  towered, 
the  snowy  peak  shadowing  both  lines  of 
trenches. 

Within  the  American  lines  were  the 
villages  of  AncreviUe,  Neuviller,  Badon- 
viller,  Fenneviller,  and  Neuf  Maison. 
Here  with  the  infantry  regiments  the 
134th,  135th,  and  136th  Machine  Gun 
Battalions  entered  the  trenches  and  began 
to  write  the  first  lines  of  the  history  of 
Ohio's  part  in  the  conflict.  Inside  the 
German  lines  were  the  towns  of  Cirey, 
Taiiconvillo,  Fremoaville,  Foulcrey,  Bla- 
moiit,  and  Igney.  Neuviller,  a  dead  city 
for  more  than  four  years,  lay  in  No  Man's 
Land. 

.Midnight  patrols  met  in  the  streets 
of  this  city,  says  the  writer,  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  there  wei'e  combats  in  the  very 
chm-ohyard.  American  scouts  and  observ- 
ers soon  became  famiUar  with  the  German 
stronghold  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  miles. 
Until  September  15  th  e  Ohioans  stung  and 
harassed  the  Landwehr  troops  who  op- 
posed them.  It  was  in  the  Baccarat 
sector  th£\t  the  fii'st  ^^merican  gas-pro- 
jector attack  was  "laid  down." 

On  September  15  the  Division  started 
northward  for  a  taste  of  real  war.  The 
account  proceeds: 

After  a  rest  of  two  da:v"s  the  men  moved 
forward  by  truck  and  on  foot  to  Recicourt, 
near  Verdun.  Here  the  c}7th  Division  pre- 
pared for  their  first  trip  "over  the  top" 
in  a  concentrated  attack.  This  attack 
was  made  famous  throui'^b.  the  capture  of 
Montfaucon,  heJd  by  the  Germans  for 
four  years,  an  "invulnerable"  spot  on  the 
Western  Front.  It  was  from  an  obserAa- 
■  tion  post  in  Montfaucon  that  the  Ger- 
man Crown  Prince  viewed  and  directed 
the  attack  against  Verdun. 

Upon  the  night  of  Se])tember  22  the 
Buckeye  boys  mo\ed  forward  into  the 
lines  directly  in  front  of  Mt.  Hermont. 
Here  the  division  earned  the  nickname  of 
"Spearheads"  and  "Shock  Troops,"  for 
being  able  to  start  a  drive  ai'.d  carry  on  and 
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HOSIERY 

STYLE  No.  564 .' 

TO  thousands  of  discriminating  women  absolute 
hosiery  satisfaction  has  been  summed  up  in  one 
nxymhcr— TRUE  SHAPE  564. 

And  just  think — it's  priced  at  ^1.50  per  pair. 

If  you  haven't  worn  TRUE  SHAPE  No.  564  go  to 
your  store  and  ask  to  see  it — and  then  please  take 
note  of  these  features: 

First,  you  will  be  impressed  with  its  beautiful,  silky  texture — then  note 
the  patented  "cross-stitcii"  in  the  garter  top  which  prevents  runs. 
And  while  you're  examining  the  "cross-stitch"  note  the  flare  top 
which  makes  the  stocking  so  comfy  where  it  is  often  tight  and  binding. 
Now  look  at  its  shaped  and  fashioned  leg,  the  narrow  close-fitting  foot. 
And  the  heels  and  toes  are  four-ply  yarn.  Well — just  buy  one  pair,  and 
then  see  how  easy  it  will  be  to  always  remember   TRUE  SHAPE  564. 

Also  a  full  line  of   TRUE  SHAPE  quality  hose  for  men. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  ha-ve  TR  UE  SHAPE, 
•zee    'will   gladly    tell  you    of   one    ivho    has, 

TRUE  SHAPE  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Have  you  tried  Tuxedo  in 
theNewTeaFoilPackage? 
It  has  many  advantages — 
Handier — fits  the  pocket. 
No  digging  the  tobacco 
out  with  fingers:  Keeps 
the  pure  fragrance  of 
Tuxedo  to  the  last  pipeful. 
Not  quite  as  much  tobacco 
as  in  the  tin,  but — 10c. 


9 


Finest  Burley  Tobacco 
Mellow-aged  till  perfect 
-f-  a  dash  of  Chocolate 

"Your  Nose  Knows^ 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  For  Pipe 


>o  Guaranteed  by 
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on  until  all  objectivts  had  been  reached 
and  captured.  A\ocourt,  a  demolished 
French  village,  lay  in  No  Man's  Land. 
It  had  been  turned  over  and  over  by 
constant  shell-fire.  Grass  had  been  burned 
and  leaves  scorched  from  trees  by  manj-  gas- 
attacks.  High-explosive  shells  had  splin- 
tered gigantic  tree-trunks.  Mud  lay  six 
inches  deep  on  the  roads,  and  movement, 
Avherever  possible,  was  along  miles  and 
miles  of  duckboards. 

Just  before  dusk  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 25  the  men  ])egan  to  enter  the 
trenches.  Blankets,  overcoats,  packs,  and 
all  unnecessary  equipment  were  piled  in 
large  salvage  heaps.  Behind  the  linesi, 
crouched  beneath  leafy  screens  of  camo\i- 
flage,  was  the  p,rtillery.  At  10:25  o'clock 
the  first  gun  sjioko  and  all  along  the  line 
gi-eat  splotches  of  red  seared  the  sky  .ind 
the  l)oom,  screech,  and  crack  of  the  giga,ntic 
pieces  echoed  und  reechoed  through,  the 
Iiills.  Far  across  the  landscape,  rising 
from  the  plain  and  standing  out  upon  the 
horizon,  was  Montfaueon.  The  white 
walls  of  the  city  could  be  seen  distinctly  in 
the  daytime.  A  church  steeple,  long  ago 
deserted  by  worshipers,  stood,  a  vacant 
monument  to  the  ravages  of  the  foe.  In 
the  advance  ag'ainst  Montfaueon  it  was 
neees.sary  to  advance  ai)proxin'.ately  twelve 
kilometers,  tlii-ough  two  dense  woods,  a 
marshy  land,  up  a  sharp  ?lope,  another 
plain,  and  then  a  sharp  ascent  into  the 
town.  It  Avas  later  learned  that  a  German 
Division  Headquarters  was  located  in  the 
town. 

Patrols  advanced  into  No  Man's  Land 
as  the  artillery  cut  away  barbed-wire  en- 
tanglements. The  great  guns  rose  into  a 
rumble  and  death  rodo  through  the  night 
on  shells — bound  toward  Germany.  A.t 
2:25  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September 
26  the  barrage  rose  and  thundered  in 
volume.  Like  the  roll  of  a  mighty  drum 
the  sound  could  be  heard  for  more  thaii  a 
hundred  miles.  At  5:05  o'clock  the  bar- 
rage rested  on  the  German  front  linos — 
rested  there  for  tAtenty-five  minutes, 
cutting  forests  to  t^ae  ground  and  de- 
moralizing the  enemy  who  fled  into  the 
deepest  dugouts.  At  5:30  o'clock,  the  ze?  o 
hour,  the  boys  from  Ohio  went  over  the 
top.  Every  county  2,nd  village  in  'the 
State  was  represented  in  that  attack. 

On  and  on  they  ■«ent.  Machino-gun 
nests,  carefully  canriouflaged  with  the 
hellishness  shown  only  by  the  German, 
were  discovered  and  destroyed.  Here 
and  there  in  the  "woodland  Hun  snipers 
were  busy — but  not  for  long.  Men  fell 
by  the  wayside  in  agony,  refutjed  assis- 
tancr.  from  comrades,  and  urged  the  men 
to  go  forward.  That  was  the  true  Ohio 
spirit.  The  spirit  that  drove  the  Germans 
back  mile  after  m  ile,  that  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  not  only  Montfaueon,  twenty- 
four  hours  later,  iDut  Cierges  ,'ind  Ivoiry. 
These  towns  had  been  held  bj-  the  Ger- 
mans for  four  lonp;  j'oars  and  T»'ere  wrested 
away  and  liberated  by  Ohioans  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  In  the  prisoner  cage  were 
huddled  approx'tmately  1,100  prisoners, 
many  officers  among  them. 

Relief  came  to  the  tired,  fighting  crew 
on  September  30.  Back  they  came  a 
laughing,  joking,  dirty,  sleepy  division  of 
fighting  men — no  longer  boys.  Behind 
them,  buried  in  the  fields  of  eastern 
F'ranee,  slept  tho(?e  sons  of  Ohio  who  had 
given  their  lives,  their  all. 

Here  and  there  in  the  war-scarred  mead- 
ows, mid  the  tangled  iwppy  blossoms, 
rise  wooden  crosses,  each  bearing  the  name 
of  the  soldier  laddie  who  fell  in  that  deadly 
onslaught.     Ovf-r  each  grave  chaplains  of 
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GOOD  CLOTHES  and  VIRGIN  WOOL 

The  most  dependable  clothes  can  be  made  only  of  Virgin  wool — the  unused 
fleece  wool  straight,  from  the  sheep's  back. 

Virgin  wool  is  the  real  thing.  That  is  why  mens  clothing  retailers 
and  manufacturers  with  reputations  to  maintain  sell  clothes  made  from 
STROHG^HEWAl"  VIRGIH  WOOL  FABRICS. 

"All-wool"  may  mean  the  real  thing — and  it  may  not. 

To  know  that  clothes  are  "all'wool"  may  be  but  scant  protection  since  the 
great  bulk  of  "all-wooV  clothes  contain  shoddy,  alias  "re-worked"  wool — 
second-hand  wool ! 

But,  apart  from  the  distaste  for  second'hand  materials,  the  great  trouble  with 
shoddy  is  that  it  lac\s  dependability ! 

^  And  the  big  point  to  remember  is  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  shoddy  in  a 
fabric  cannot — prior  to  service — be  detected ! 

Only  wear  may  tell  the  tale  of  truth  or  trick  in  "all'wool."  And  that  is 
what  makes  the  term  "an'W^ool"  dangerous  as  a  description,  and  as  a  common 
standard,  for  the  shoddy  or  "re-worked"  wool  in  a  garment  may  be  "all-wool,"  and 
therefore,  commercially,  the  garment  may  be  described  as — "all'-wool "  / 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
Virgm  wool,  for  only  one  meaning  is  possible. 

Virgin  wool  means  only  fresh,  unused,  first-hand  wool! 

The  beauty -— attractiveness  —  dependability — ^  which  set  apart  STROKIG- 
HEWAT  yiRGDj  WOOL  FABRICS,  are  possible  only  in  fabrics  made 
exclusively  from  Virgin  wool! 
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MANUFiVCTURERS  OF  VIRGIN  WQDL  FABRICS 

.^ills  atNorik^dams.S4iass. 

OFFICES  AT 

BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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the  different  organizations  stood  Avith 
bared  heads  and  prajed  for  the  boy — and 
the  mothers  and  fathers  back  home — and 
for  peace,  but  a  peace  with  victory.  France 
will  nc\er  forget  the  gTa\es  of  those  heroes 
whose  Uves  were  given  that  FVance  and 
the  world  might  li\e  in  peace  and  the  year 
of  1919  might  be  a  year  of  peacefulness 
and  prosperity  to  all. 

When  the  Ohio  men  went  forward  and 
captured  ]Montfaucon  they  attacked  one 
of  the  most  strongly  fortified  sectors  on  the 
Western  Front.  The  Division  was  the  cen- 
tral one  of  a  massed  attack  and  formed  "the 
point  of  an  arrow"  in  pressing  forward. 
The  capture  of  this  temtory  liberated  a 
railroad  running  between  Metz  and 
Verdun,  so  that  transportation  was  re- 
sumed for  the  first  time  in  four  years. 
During  that  time  it  was  always  under 
shell-fire.  Trains  were  in  operation  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  after  the  captm-e  of 
Montfaucon. 

Long  will  the  men  remember  the  horror 
and  suffering  during  the  drive.  The  fight- 
ing continued  during  a  heavy  downpour 
of  rain  that  turned  roads  into  quagmires. 
Artillery  caissons  and  ammunition-wagons, 
supply-trains  and  trucks  were  bogged,  but 
there  was  no  delay.  If  vehicles  blocked 
the  road  they  were  rolled  from  the  road. 
Members  of  112th  Engineers  were  on  hand 
to  build  bridges  over  great  holes  where 
mines  had  been  exploded  hy  the  Germans 
in  their  retreat. 

On  October  3,  1918,  the  morning  sun 
rose  to  find  the  Division  on  the  move 
again.  Always  on  the  alort,  the  Division 
was  never  idle.  When  not  actually  in 
the  fighting  line  the  Division  was  hastening 
to  some  sector  where  the  fighting  was  to 
be  found.  At  Pagney-sur-Meuse,  near 
Chaumont,  a  brief  rest  was  allowed.  Then, 
in  motor-trucks  driven  by  Hindu  Chinese 
and  on  foot,  the  men  moved  to  the  St. 
Mihiel  sector  and  took  over  the  trenches 
near  Hattonchattel  and  Euvezin,  near 
Mt.  Sect. 

Here  the  French  climate  of  weeping 
skies  endeavored  to  dishearten  the  men. 
The  Germans  added  ton  after  ton  of  gas- 
shells  to  the  discomfort  and  it  made  the 
Ohioans  fighting  mad.  Midnight  raids 
on  the  enemy  trenches  were  frequent  and 
soon  brought  the  Boche  to  realize  that  they 
were  dealing  with  men  filled  with  the  same 
stuff  that  made  their  ancestors  famous  in 
'76.  Here  the  Division  remained  until 
October  20,  when  it  was  withdrawn  again 
for  a  greater  honor,  and  the  men  retiu-ned 
to  Pagney-sur-Meuse. 

At  this  point  aU  equipment  that  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  was  salvaged.  Travel 
rations  and  "iron  rations"  were  reissued. 
On  the  night  of  October  21,  1918,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  men  boarded  their  respective 
box  cars  and  the  wheels  began  to  clickety- 
click  northward.  Word  was  passed  along 
the  train,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  that  the 
fighting  men  of  Ohio  were  boiznd  for  far- 
off  Belgium  and  that  the  37th  Division  was 
one  of  two  American  divisions  picked  to 
represent  America,  the  United  States, 
Ohio,  and  sundry  counties,  cities,  and  ham- 
lets, in  King  Albert's  country,  or  what  was 
left  of  it. 

The  men  will  never  forget  that  ride. 
In  open  box  -  car  doors  dough  -  boys 
squatted  and  munched  hardtack  and 
"corned  Willie."  The  Buckeye  Division 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
American  Division  to  fight  from  the  south- 
ernmost point  in  the  Allied  line  to  the 
sector  farthest  north.  On  this  trip  Ohio 
traveled  through  Neuf chateau,  past  the 
old  home  at  Bourmont,  Chaumont,  where 
the   American   general   headquarters    had 


been  established;  Paris,  Amiens,  Abbeville, 
being  one  of  the  first  trains  to  enter  a  spur 
running  from  Paris  to  Amiens  by  way  of 
Abbeville.  Langres,  located  upon  the 
crest  of  a  hiU,  was  given  a  passing  glance; 
then  came  Troyes,  Boulogne,  Calais,  and 
Dunkirk. 

In  the  morning,  after  the  box  cars  had 
come  to  "parade  rest,"  the  men  looked 
out  on  a  scene  of  ghastly  desolation.  For 
miles  around  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  shell-holes,  most  of  them  full  of  green, 
stagnant  water,  with  here  and  there  a 
shapeless  mass  of  ruins.  Vultures, 
"  sca^-engers  in  the  wake  of  war,  soared  and 
dipt  over  the  train."  The  hamlet  of 
St.  Jean,  near  Ypres,  was  a  heap  of  driij- 
ping  ruins,  shiny  and  joioss-covered.  "A 
hal)itation,"  in  the  writer's  eloquent 
words,  "for  rats  and  mice  and  crawling 
things — a  lasting  tomb  for  heroes — a 
final  resting-place  for  countless  men — a 
hellish  monument  to  man  and  his  ambi- 
tions— a  sepulcher  for  the  ages:  a  gray 
sky  overcasting  a  gray  world — and  it  -was 
'war,  and  war  was  Hell." 

Ail  through  that  day  the  Di\ds'ion 
rested,  but  when  night  came  the  men 
moved  forward  on  foot  through  ten  miles 
of  desolation.     The  account  continues: 

It  was  here  that  the  greatest  battles  of 
the  war  had  been  fought  and  refought. 
The  Buckeye  Division  was  marching 
through  Belgium.  Rats  squeaked  and 
sciirried  about,  their  red  little  eyes  gleam- 
ing in  the  night.  As  day  blest  the  "'\forld 
again,  great  windmills,  shell  torn  and 
ruined,  waved  greetings  as  the  soldiers, 
fagged  and  weary,  marched  by.  Like 
gigantic  beacons  they  continued  to  wave 
until  a  bend  in  the  road  hid  them  from 
view.  Division  Headquarters  was  es- 
tablished at  Hooglede,  near  Roulers. 
Eight  days  previously  the  Germans  had 
been  ousted  from  this  village  and  driven 
to  the  Lys  River.  On  the  men  marched 
through  Lichtervelde,  Muelbeke,  and  Den- 
terghem.  Here  they  prepared  for  another 
offensive.  Belgium  was  to  be  shown  the 
type  of  fighter  who  played  baseball  on  the 
sand  lots  of  Ohio. 

At  5:25  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 31  "Fritzie"  on  watch  along  the 
Lys  River  was  rudely  awakened  from  his 
dreams  of  German  beer  and  sauerkraut 
to  face  a  typical  go-get-'em  barrage.  It 
was  a  typical  American  barrage.  Five 
minutes  of  drum -fire,.  Five  minutes  of 
heU,  fire,  and  damnation.  Five  minutes 
of  terror.  Across  the  Lys  River  scurried 
the  Ohioans.  Paddling  in  the  icy  water  on 
logs  and  planks,  the  "dough-boys"  went 
over,  carrying  rifles  and  machine  guns. 
Engineers  began  to  build  bridges.  For  a 
few  minutes  the  Germans  hesitated, 
but  it  didn't  take  them  long  to  decide. 
Back  they  w^ent  to  pre\aously  arranged 
positions.  Here  they  planned  to  stop  the 
infantry,  but  they  were  mistaken.  In 
twenty  minutes  the  Ohioans  had  reached 
their  first  objective.  Three  hours  later 
they  passed  their  second  objective  and  dug 
in  for  the  night.  As  they  dug  in  the  Ger- 
mans dug  out  and  started  for  the  Esca-ut 
River.  On  the  second  day  members  of  the 
37th  Division  drove  on  through  Cruy- 
shautem  and  Huysse  to  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt  (Escaut)  River.  Here,  under  a 
veritable  rain  of  shrai)nel  and  machine- 
gun  fire,   they  established   and  held   the 


only  bridge-heads  to  be  erected  over  this 
river  during  the  wur. 

In  this  drive  through  the  fertile  fields 
and  populated  country  w^hich  had  grown 
dorniant  under  the  four  years  of  iron-hand 
rule  of  the  HohenzoUern,  more  than  twenty 
towns  Avere  liberated.  Hundreds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  laughing,  crjnng, 
cheering,  greeted  the  men  as  they  ad- 
vanced and  entered  towns.  The  yeUow, 
red,  and  black  flags  of  Belgium  appeared 
mysteriously  from  hiding  -  places  and 
swayed  in  the  breeze.  Apples  and  bottles 
of  wine  w-ere  resurrected  and  slipt  down 
ths  throats  of  the  boys  in  oUve  drab. 
Up  ahead  at  Heume,  near  Audenarde,  the 
j^.merieans  were  raising  Cain  with  the 
Germans,  who  were  falling  back  along  the 
).iver. 

On  November  4,  1918,  the  Division  was 
relieved  by  a  French  division  and  hiked 
thirty  kilometers  to  Thielt,  the  largest 
town  they  had  been  in  since  leaving 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Here  thej^  brushed 
away  the  dirt  and  dust,  waxed  and  grew 
fat  until  November  9.  On  that  date  the 
Division  advanced  again  past  Dejmze  to 
Synghem.  With  peace  ru-mors  _  flashing 
through  the  air,  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 10,  the  37th  Division  went  "over  the 
top"  again,  crossing  the  Escaut  River 
north  of  their  first  sector,  and  drove  the 
Prussian  Guards  before  them.  It  was 
here  that  news  of  the  armistice  arrived  on 
the  morning  of  November  11.  Orders 
had  been  received  to  suspend  hostilities 
at  eleven  o'clock.  At  ten  o'clock  the  men 
were  prepared  to  foUow  another  barrage. 

Squatting  in  "funk"  holes,  the  men  care- 
lessly rolled  cig:arets  and  waited  for  the 
hour  to  tick  around.  The  announcement 
was  made.  "Hostilities  had  ceased." 
Calmly,  confidently  they  clambered  to  the 
ground.  Across  the  fields  the  Germans 
Avere  moAdng  av.'ay.  There  AA'as  no  ex- 
change of  shots.  Another  cigaret.  The 
Avar  was  OA'er. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  FELINE  FORCE  OF 
MAIL  GUARDIANS 


CATS  are  not  officiallj^  recognized  as 
employees  of  Uncle  Sam.  Neverthe- 
less they-  are  regarded  as  quite  essential' 
to  all  well-ordered  post-ofiices,  particularly 
siicje  the  inaugm-ation  of  the  parcel-post 
service  with  its  many  attractions  for  the 
rodent  family.  AUce  Jean  Cleator,  who 
has  had  some  personal  experiences  with 
the  feline  family  as  guardians  of  "edible" 
mail-.'jiatter,  writes  in  Our  Dumb  Animals: 

Islany  post-offices  are  without  a  cat 
force  dr  "colaborers,"  as  some  postmasters 
call  thom,  yet  tliere  are  a  large  number  of 
offices  Avhere  theu*  services  are  still  used 
and  greatly  valued.  It  is  possible  that 
most  o'ffices  Avill  return  to  that  form  of 
combating  the  rat  pest  and  discard  traps 
and  rat-paste,  which  in  some  cases  are 
provind;  quite  inefiicient. 

I  ha^/'e  Avi'itton  and  interviewed  numbers 
of  postmasters  on  the  subject,  and  receiA^ed 
various  repUes.  In  an  interview  A\ith 
Postniister  Murphj-,  of  ClcA^eland,  he  in- 
formed me  that  they  Avere  in  need  of  cats 
in  tlu,ir  post-office,  tho  not  employing  any 
at  th  e  time.  He  was  then  using  rat-paste, 
Avhich  AA'as  proving  inefficient. 

S:  lid  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  Cleveland 
pos^xjffiee:  "I  wish  we  had  cats  in  this 
post-office."  Said  another:  "Yes,  we  need 
cats.  We  had  one  here — a  great  pet  with 
thp  boys.  They  fed  her,  and  she  had 
cuough,  too;  A\'e  had  her  a  j'ear  and  a  half 
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Goodness,   Dacfdy!     You're  Slow— The   Car  is  Already   Jacked  Up!" 

eed  Chain-Jack 

It's  Child's  Play  to  Operate  It 

Simply  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its  chain  lifts 
or  lowers  the  heaviest  car  while  you  stand 
terect.      Up  or   down — there's  no    labor. 

To  operate  a  Weed  Chain-Jack  it  is  not  necessary  to 
gel.  down  in  a  cramped,  strained  position  and  grovel 
in  mud,  grease  or  dust  under  a  car  to  work  a 
"iiandle"  that  is  apt  to  fly  up  with  unpleasant  results. 
To  lift  a  car  with  the  Weed  Chain-Jack,  simply  give 
a  few?  easy  pulls  on  its  endless  chain  while  you  stand 
erect—clear  from  springs,  tire  carriers  and  other  pro- 
jectioii-3.  To  lower  a  car  pull  the  chain  in  opposite 
direction. 

Never  gets  out  of  order.  Gears  and  chain  wheel 
protected  by  a  stamped-steel  housing.  Chain  heavily 
plated  to  prevent  rusting.  Has  a  strong  cap,  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  support  from  which  an  axle  will 
not  slip,  while  a  broad  base  prevents  the  jack  from 
upsetting  on  uneven  roads.  Quickly  adjusted  to 
any  required  height  by  lifting  the  screw  and  spinning 
ithe  corrugated  "collar"  shown  in  the  illustration. 
'^ry  it  yourself— you  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
Other  jack. 

10  Days  Trial 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them,  send  $7.50  for  any  size  for  pleasure 
cais  or  $15.00  for  the  Truck  size,  and  we  will  send  you  one,  all 
charges  prepaid.  For  delivery  in  Canada  send  $8.50  for  any  size  for 
pleasure  cars  or  $16.00  for  the  Truck  size.  Try  it  10  days.  If  not 
satisfied,  return  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 


The  Jack 
That  Saves 
Your  Back 


Height  When 
Lowered 


American 
Chain  Compa^iyiiS 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut' 


In  Caaada -DOMINION  CHAEPJ  CO.,LtdMlNiagararaiis,  Ontario. 

Largest  Chain  manufacturers  in  the  world 
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in  the  dead-k'ttcr  department  and  she 
kept  it  cleaned  out.  I  carried  her  down 
in  my  arms  from  the  old  post-office  to  the 
new.  She  ran  away  one  day  and  never 
came  back.  Yesterday  a  lot  of  parcel- 
post  matter  was  destroyed  hy  rats." 

Cats  are  "employed"  in  the  United 
States  Printing  Office,  where  they  are 
credited  with  ha^■ing  saved  many  valuable 
documents  from  the  ravages  of  rats.  The 
cat  "force"  in  the  Philadelphia  post- 
office  is  said  to  number  from  fifteen  to 
twent3',  and  in  the  following  letter  to  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  Our  Dumb  Animah 
the  Department  at  Washington  recognizes 
the  efficiency  of  the  post-office  cats: 

Of  course,  the  cats  are  not  on  the  pay- 
roll, but  in  a  very  few  cases  postmasters 
have  requested  the  department  to  grant 
them  an  allowance  for  the  purchase  of 
food  for  cats,  and  the  allowance  has  al- 
ways been  granted.  However,  postmasters 
rarely  ask  for  the  allowance  and  allow  the 
cats  to  depend  for  their  subsistence  upon 
the  generosity  of  postal  employees. 

The  value  of  cats  to  Uncle  Sam  was  ap- 
preciated in  the  Chicago  post-office  as  far 
back  as  the  late  si.\ties.  The  present 
postmaster  thus  recalls  the  tragic  end  of 
the  official  rat-catcher  in  the  great  fire  of 
1871: 

After  some  extensive  search  thi'ough 
our  files  I  found  that  back  in  1899  a  letter 
was  mailed  to  the  First  Assistant  Post- 
master-General asking  permission  to  put  a 
few  cats  on  the  pay-roll.  It  was  set  forth 
that  the  cats  were  very  necessary  em- 
ployees to  have,  as  the  rats  and  mice  were 
doing  quite  a  bit  of  damage.  The  state- 
ment was  further  made  that  before  the 
great  Chicago  fire  (1871)  the  Chicago  post- 
office  had  a  famous  cat,  and  the  newspaper 
reporters  had  often  given  her  a  write-up 
as  a  public  benefactor.  The  department, 
too,  recognized  her  worth  and  made  a 
money  allowance  to  the  postmaster  for  her 
maintenance.  This  particular  cat  was 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  but  some  of  her 
offspring  did  yeoman  service  in  the  Chicago 
post-office  until  a  few  years  ago.  In 
answer  to  the  letter  (1899)  the  department 
authorized  the  Chicago  postmaster  to 
spend  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  week  for 
cat-maintenance  from  July  1,  1899,  to 
June  30,  1900.  The  bill  failed  to  provide 
any  increase  in  salary  for  a  like  increase 
in  family,  and  consequently  long  before 
the  year  had  expired  the  cat  family  was 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  generosity  of  clerks  that  this 
catastrophe  was  avoided. 

While  making  an  ocean  trip  on  the 
Lusitania  the  writer  in  Our  Dumb  Animals 
noticed  many  cats  pacing  the  decks  solemn 
and  sure-footed.     She  says: 

One  of  the  sailors  enthusiastically  de- 
scribed the  value  of  the  cat  in  the  ship's 
service:  "Fifty  of  'em  on  this  boat,  ma'am. 
A  fine-looking  bunch.  Rats  big  as  dogs, 
ma'am." 

They  certainly  did  make  an  interesting 
and  unique  company.  Cats  of  "many 
colors"  and  kinds,  a  busy  band  of  em- 
])loyees  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Were  1  to  give  my  own  experience  with 
cats  in  a  post-office,  I  would  say  that  I 
hav(>  found  them  most  efficient,  endearing 
in  their  ways,  each  with  a  different  "per- 


sonality"  and  little  mannerisms  peculiar 
to  herself. 

Their  trustful  faces  come  up  before  me  as 
I  write — "Hobson,"  with  coat  of  gold, 
who  detested  whistling  and  who  would 
raise  his  right  paw  in  protest  when  the 
boys  became  too  noisy  at  "mail- time"; 
"Daisy,"  the  soul  of  trustfulness  and  equal 
to  a  dozen  mouse-traps;  "Black  Sammy 
Post-office,"  who  acted  as  messenger-bo>- 
one  day  during  a  fierce  blizzard;  and 
"Sandy,"  who  could  gracefully  perform 
the  difficult  trick  (for  a  cat)  of  perfectly 
balancing  on  his  back  and  playing  dead. 


SHALL  HUSBANDS  PAY  THEIR  WIVES 
WAGES? 


ANOTHER  perplexing  problem  brought 
on  by  the  war  comes  clamoring  for 
solution.  Wives  are  insisting  that  hus- 
bands pay  them  wages.  At  least,  English 
wives  are  making  this  demand,  according 
to  a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
"The  Government  values  my  services  at 
three  pounds  a  week,"  says  friend  wife, 
addressing  the  masculine  member  of  the 
partnership.  "If  I  quit  my  job  and  come 
home  and  work  for  you,  I  think  it's  no 
more  than  fair  that  you  should  pay  me. 
My  keep  probably  costs  you-  one  pound  a 
week.  Hence,  I  am  in  all  justice  entitled 
to  receive  two  pounds  a  week  from  you." 
The  husband  sees  the  logic  of  it  and  also 
its  justice,  and  seeing,  he  ponders.  Says 
the  writer  in  The  Mail: 

Women  who  have  been  managers  of  air- 
craft works  and  other  business  during  the 
war  have  different  ideas  of  their  value 
from  those  they  had  before.  Nothing 
will  induce  them  to  be  voluntary  workers 
any  more.  They  see  that  Avork  is  only 
valued  when  paid  for,  and  it  is  not  good  for 
"hubby"  to  have  so  much  done  for  him 
for  nothing. 

The  writer,  who  is  a  woman,  and  hence, 
no  doubt,  much  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  situation  than  a 
mere  man  would  be,  then  dilates  on  the 
great  reluctance  with  which  the  average 
woman  asks  Iter  husband  .for  money,  her 
intense  joy  when  she  is  in  possession  of 
money  that  is  really  her  own,  and  par- 
ticularly her  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  every  bargain  sale, 
a  pleasure  apparently  heretofore  largely 
denied  her  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds.  As 
she  puts  it: 

Women  have  felt  aU  these  things  in  the 
past,  but  they  have  said  nothing.  They 
will  never  be  silent  about  their  grievances 
again.  Women  are  awake  to  everything 
that  concerns  them  now.  And  if  no  noticj 
is  taken  of  their  demands  there  will  be  a 
strike.  Seething  discontent  is  always 
dangerous. 

There  is  only  one  answer  the  men  can 
make.  They  know  that  their  wives  will 
go  out  to  work  if  they  do  not  pay  them  to 
stay  at  home  unless  there  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  pay.  They 
know  what  that  means  to  the  children. 
They  know  that  one  woman  is  not  capablij 
of  doing  two  people's  work,  as  their  wivey 
will  attempt. 

However,  there  is  always  a  compensa- 
tory,  not   to  say  retaliatory,   side   to   all 


thiiigs,  and  the  writer  in  The  Mail  appre- 
ciates that  an  arrangement  under  which  a 
husl)and  paj's  his  wife  wages  carries  with 
it  C(  rtain  obligations  which  the  wife  must 
mec  :,  and  that  the  husband  may  very  well 
answer  the  demands  of  his  spouse  as  follows: 

"Right!  You  shall  have  your  wages 
and  I  shall  expect  efficiency.  No  office 
was  ever  so  badly  run  as  some  homes. 
That  is  the  fault  of  the  '  voluntary  worker,' 
i.o  doubt.  Let  the  wives  have  wages  in 
future.  Then  husbands  can  bring  home 
whom  they  like  for  dinner.  They  can 
pay  half  a  crown  extra!" 

Thj  Te  is  truth  in  the  last  remark,  and  the 
wives,  'inow  it.  Because  they  have  run  the 
homes  on  a  voluntary  basis  they  have  re- 
served the  right  to  grumble.  It  would 
certainly  increase  the  men's  self-respect 
if  they  knew  they  were  paying  for  services 
rendered.  And  there  is  no  reason  why, 
when  the  business  basis  is  settled,  the 
relations  between  husband  and  wife  should 
not  be  improved. 


TilE  KAISER'S  DEATH -FACTORIES 
ARE  SILENT  NOW 


A  LITTLE  over  four  months  ago  107,000 
-^  *-  men  and  women  were  at  work  in  the 
grea/i  Krupp  ordnance  plants  at  Essen, 
turr/ing  out  4,000  shells  an  hour  and  a 
gim  every  forty-five  minutes  for  the 
armies*  of  the  Kaiser.  To-day  the  place 
is  /  a  sVene  of  desolation.  The  visitor 
passes  through  miles  of  great  factories 
which  a  short  time  ago  hummed  with 
acti\ity  and  now  are  silent  and  empty  ex- 
cept for  the  presence  of  idle  watchmen. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Detroit  News 
sends  from  Essen  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
scene : 

The  old  witchman,  smoking  a  Rhine- 
land  pipe,  sat  on  a  steel  ingot  and  regarded 
me  with  a  wistful  smile.  Surrounded  by 
massive  cranes  and  a  wilderness  of  lathes — 
by  cold  furnaces  in  a  jungle  of  iron — he  sat, 
the  toothless  guardian  of  a  dead  inferno, 
smoki  ng  his  pipe,  dreaming  of  yesterdaj'. 

Before  me  stretched  the  great  Hinden- 
burg  shops  of  the  Krupps.  Here  the 
guns  that  battered  their  way  to  within 
forty  miles  of  Paris\  the  great  marine  guns 
and  the  mystery  gu\n.  of  1918,  the  mouths 
of  which  threatened  to  devour  the  world, 
werci  forged.  We  had  walked  to  the  death- 
factory  with  HeiT  Hohmann.  I  was  the 
first  American  to  enter  the  gates  since  the 
war  began  and,  in  excellent  EngUsh, 
Hohmann  told  the  story  of  the  mystery 
au'.i  demoniac  grandeur  of  the  factory  that 
so  light  to  put  the  Kaiser  in  his  "place 
in  the  sun." 

There  were  38,000  persons  working  at 
Krupp's  when  the  war  b^^gan.  The  out- 
put then  consisted  of  90  per  cent,  industrial 
machinery,  the  remainder  military  ord- 
nance. A  month  later,  Hindenburg  de- 
livered the  ultimatum  that  Germany  and 
the  armies  of  the  Kaiser  had  one  chance  of 
victory  and  that  this  chance  lay  in  the 
furnaces  at  Krupp's. 

"Guns,  more  guns;  shells,  more  shells," 
was  thie  ord(>r. 

Huge  buildings  covering  miles  of  ground 
sprang  up,  the  38,000  workmen  became 
107,000,  and  the  10  per  cent,  of  ordnance 
became  100  per  cent.  Four  and  a  half 
years  Krupp's  remained  day  and  night  the 
blazing  soul  of  the  Teuton  host. 

The  correspondent   then  speaks  of  his 
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DOMINANT 

Everywhere  one  sees  the  hig,  dominant  MACK 
pushing  masterfully  forward  on  street  and 
highway.  Foodstuffs,  raw  materials — th(^ 
products  of  farm,  mine,  forest  and  factory — 
are  all  hauled  speedily  and  certainly  by 
MACK  Trucks. 

They  settle  the  questions  of  greatest  trucking 
efficiency  and  least  operating  expense.  Special 
MACK  bodies,  labor-and-time-saving  loading  and 
unloading  appliances  add  to  economical  operation. 

MACK  performance  is  daily  performance.  That's 
the  whole  story — what  every  truck  purchaser  should 
demand — what  thousands  of  MACK  users  get. 

Made  in  1,  VA,  2,  3'A,  SA  and  7K  tons.  Ready 
for   immediate   delivery.     Send   for  specifications. 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  New  York 
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"Your  car  needs  new 


piston  rings 


J9 


Motor  mechanics  know  that  the  most  essential 
need  of  a  car  that  has  been  run  much  is  new 
piston  rings. 

They  know  that  all  piston  rings  must  be  renewed  after  a 
time — that  as  high  as  25%  of  power,  fuel  and  oil  can  be 
lost  through  leaky  piston  rings. 

Inlands  in  your  motor  will  mean  much  more 
power  and  mileage  on  less  fuel  and  oil 

and  improved  operation  every  way — less  noise,  less  carbon. 
See  your  garage  man  about  installing  Inlands.  Have  him 
show  you  an  Inland — its  advantages  and  superiority  over 
other  piston  rings  can  be  seen.  You  can  see  that  the 
Inland  Spiral  Cut  principle  makes  an  absolutely  gas-tight 
ring  in  one-piece — it  eliminates  the  gap  and  also  causes 
the  ring  to  uncoil  against  the  cylinder  wall  with  perfectly 
even  circular  pressure  all  around,  making  complete  gas- 
tight  contact.  You  can  see  that  the  Inland  has  no  weak 
or  thin  places — equal  width  and  thickness  all  around — 
strongest  and  most  durable. 

Have  your  car  over-hauled  now — ask  your  garage  man  about  Inlands  today. 

Manufaclured  by  Inland  Machine  Works.  16,36  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.'U.  S.  A. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 

DEALERS:    Jobbers   everywhere  now    stock    Inlands   in    all    standard    and 
over  sizes.     Ask  3'our  jobber  now. 


ONE-PIECE  PISTON  RING 


visit  k)  tlu3  factory  of  tlio  "mystery 
fjim,"  wliicli  (ireat(!(l  a  sciisatioiv  all  ovov 
tlu^  world  last  spring  ■  when  it  bcoamo 
known  Miat  tlir  llutis  w(-ro  boniliardiiifj; 
I'aris  Iroin  a  distaiico  ol"  seventy-two  miles. 
As  wo  read: 

We  (!atn(*  to  tlie  fac^tory  w]u>i'(^  tlio 
inyster\-  nuns  were  !nade.  Rrnno  liauer, 
director  of  the  works,  told  th<>  story. 
Less  than  ivn  such  ji:iins,  lie  said,  were  inad(\ 
<'ach  firing  two  different  kinds  of  shells. 
Th(i  shells  cost  less  than  -f.SOO  («aeh  to 
inanufactun'.  The  barrels  of  th<'  guns 
wore  out  after  a  wec^k's  firing  and  had  to 
be  rephu'C^d.  , 

Tlu!  long-distance  gun  was  (h'signed 
originally,  not  to  bombard  Paris,  but 
Ijondon — from  Calais.  Thv  l)ond)a.rdment 
of  I'aris  was  an  afterthought.  The  Allies 
located  the  mystery  gun  eight  hours  afim- 
it  began  firing.  Bombs  dropt  by  Allied 
airplanes  made  it  hot  for  ilw  gun  cn^w,  but 
the  huge  machine  itself  was  not  damaged. 

A  special  staff  of  mathematicians  were 
called  from  Berlin  to  calculate  the  sigiiting 
of  the  gun  on  Paris.  As  in  America,  the 
great  Aveapon  was  called  a  frealc  gun  and 
the  Germans  did  not  think  it  would  alter 
the  fate  of  the  war. 

Walking  on  through  interminable  empty 
sheds  and  buildings,  the  correspondent 
tinaUy  came  to  a  factory  where  men  were  at 
work.  They  were  making  locomotives,  but 
the  work  formerly  done  there  had  been  of  a 
different  sort,  as  he  explains: 

1  watched  the  nu>lten  metal,  ])ouring 
like  streams  of  sunshine  out  of  huge  ladles, 
and  twenty-ton  plates  rolling  under  hydrau- 
lic presses,  striking  and  sputtering.  The 
guide  yelled  disdainfully  into  my  ear  that 
these  huge  iron  arms  moving  gently 
about  me  had  handled  120-ton  steel  blocks, 
and  that  liere  the  armor  of  the  //-boats 
had  been  forged.  The  activity  now  was 
oidy  a  hangover  from  the  wonderful  chaos 
of  movement  four  months  ago. 

Then  followed  an  inspection  of  a  factory 
where  a  few  guns  were  being  made  to  fill 
an  old  government  contract,  after  which 
the  correspondent  emerged  into  the  sunlight, 
where  an  automobile  with  the  insignia  of 
the  Council  of  Soldiers  and  Workmen 
waited.  In  this  he  was  conveyed  through 
the  workmen's  colonies.  He  Avrites  in 
conclusion: 

We  drove  through  miles  of  beautiful, 
merry  plaster  houses  that  contained  the 
hearthplaces  of  the  gun-makers.  "There 
is  no  sociahsm  nor  are  there  any  strikes 
here,"  said  the  guide.  "Nevertheless" — 
and  this  Herr  Bauer  later  corroborated 
— -"we  are  at  the  mercy  of  everybody. 
The  Spartacans  may  occupy  the  works  at 
any  time. 

"We  have  no  soldiers  to  protect  us,  and 
the  Government  will  not  send  us  any. 
We  are  waiting,  and  while  waiting  we  are 
working  for  a  new  Germany — a  Germany 
of  locomotives  and  steel  girders." 

We  returned  to  the  works.  The  guide 
showed  me  where  powder  was  made;  new 
inventions.  I  saw  the  huge  machine  in- 
vented by  the  Germans  to  make  salt- 
peter out  of  '  nitrogen.  I  saw  a  dining- 
room  seating  7,200  persons  at  once,  in 
which  35,000  workmen  were  fed  daily. 

"Germany's  past  is  buried  here,"  said 
Herr  Bauer,  pointing  again  to  the  gigantic 
emptiness  of  the  Hindenburg  shops,  "and 
Germany's  future  lurks  here  likewise,  in 
these  old  furnace.i." 
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The   watchman   open(>d    \\w   huge   fron 
ga.1r(».      lie  looked  at  me  and  sighed. 


"You  shouhl  have  boon. hero,"  he  said, 
"when — wIkwi" —  The  guide  waved  liim 
awa.\'. 

The  old  watchman  lim|)ed  back: — back 
to  his  cold  ingot  and  IJIiineland  pipo. 


"AND  THAT  IS  THK  WAY  THE  AMEK- 

ICAN  SUB  MA  KINKS  CI^OSSED 

TIfK   ATl.ANTrC" 

T  T  was  a  heroic  journc^y,  that  of  a  <;o\cy 
^  of  Ameri(;an  submarines  across  the 
Atlantic-  in  I  lie  dead  of  winter  aiul  in  I  he 
fa<!e,  as  it  turiutd  out,  of  two  of  th(!  worst 
storms  on  record.  The  little  l)oats  h-ft 
the  American  side  tog(!th<>r,  l)ut  tluiy  ar- 
rived on  the  other  side  singly,  scattered, 
battered,  and  otherwise  the  worse  for 
wear.  The  captain  of  one  of  the  little 
craft  told  the  story  of  the  passage  to 
Henry  L.  Beston,  who  tells  it  again  in 
"Full  Speed  Ahead"  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  ('<).),  and,  since  Mr.  Beston  is  a  master 
of  terse,  expressive  English,  the  story  loses 
nothing  in  the  double  telling.  They  were 
sitting  in  a  London  restaurant,  the  cap- 
tain and  himself,  writes  Mr.  Beston,  *'and 
because  I  requested  him  to,  the  captain 
told  me  of  the  crossing  of  the  submarines." 
In  the  captain's  words,  this  little  epic  runs : 

"After  each  boat  had  been  examined 
in  detail,  we  began  to  fiU  them  with  sup- 
plies for  the  voyage.  The  cirew  spent  days 
maneuvering  cases  of  condensed  milk, 
cans  of  butter,  meat,  and  chocolate  down 
the  hatchways,  food  which  the  boat 
swallowed  up  as  if  she  had  been  a  kind  of 
steel  stomach.  Until  we  had  it  all  neatly 
and  tightly  stowed  away,  the  Z  lookfid 
like  a  corner  grocery-store.  Then  early 
one  December  morning  we  pulled  out  of 
the  harbor.  It  wasn't  very  cold,  merely 
raw  and  damp,  and  it  was  mistj^  dark. 
I  remember  looking  at  the  winter  stars 
riding  high  just  over  the  iTieridian.  The 
port  behind  us  was  still  and  dead,  but  a 
handful  of  navy  folk  had  come  to  one  of 
the  wharves  to  see  us  ofl".  Yes,  there  was 
something  of  a  stir,  you  know  the  kind  of 
stir  that's  made  when  boats  go  to  sea: 
shouted  orders,  the  splash  of  dropt  cables, 
vagrant  noises.  It  didn't  take  a  great 
time  to  get  under  way;  we  were  ready, 
waiting  for  the  word  to  go.  The  flotilla — ■ 
mother-ship,  tugs,  and  aU — was  out  to  sea 
long  before  the  dawn.  You  would  have 
liked  the  pictiire,  the  immense  stretch  of 
the  grayish,  winter-stricken  sea,  the  little 
covey  of  submarines  running  awash,  the 
gray  mother-ship  going  ahead  casually  as 
an  excursion  steamer  into  the  featureless 
dawn.  The  weather  was  wonderful  for  two 
days,  a  touch  of  Indian  summer  on  Decem- 
ber's ocean,  then  on  the  night  of  the  third 
day  we  ran  into  a  blow,  the  worst  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.    A  storm.  .  .  .  Oh,  boy!" 

He  paused  for  an  instant  to  flick  the 
ashes  from  his  cigaret  with  a  neat,  de- 
liberate gesture.  One  could  see  memories 
living  in  the  fine,  resolute  eyes.  The 
broken  noises  of  the  restaurant,  which 
had  seemingly  died  away  while  he  spoke, 
crept  back  again  to  one's  ears.  A  waiter 
dropt  a  clanging  fork.  * 

"A  storm!  Never  remember  anything 
like  it.  A  perfect  terror.  Everybody 
realized  that  any  attempt  to  keep  together 
would  be  hopeless.  And  night  was  coming 
on.      One    by    one    the    subnuirines    dis- 


aj)peii.re(l  inio  that  fury  of  wind  and 
driving  water,  \\\v  mother-ship,  because 
she  was  the  large'st  vessel  in  the  flotilla, 
being  Hie  last  we  saw.  W(^  siialched  her 
last  signal  out  of  tlu!  t(M>1li  of  tln^  gale,  and 
then  she  was  gone,  swallowcid  up  in  tho 
storm.     Ko  we  were  alon(\ 

"We  got  through  (he  nighl  somehow  or 
other.  The  next  morning  tlu^  <j(;ean  was  a 
dirty  brown-gray,  and  knots  and  wisps  of 
cloud  were  tearing  by  close  over  the 
water.  Every  once  in  a  whil<!  a  gn;at, 
hollow-i)elli('d  waA'(!  would  c.ome  rolling 
out  of  the  hullabaloo  jmd  break  thunder- 
ing ov(T  us.  On  all  the  t)oats  tin;  look- 
out on  the  bridge  had  to  Ixs  iasht  in  place, 
and  ev(!ry  one*'  in  a  whih;  a  couple  of  tons 
of  water  would  come  tumhling  past  hiiri. 
Noi)ody  at  the  joh  stayed  (\ry  for  more 
than  three  minutes;  a  bathing-suit  would 
hav(!  b(!<wi  nioH'  to  the  point  than  oih;rs. 
Shaken,  you  ask'/  Xo,  not  very  bad:  a 
f(^w  assorted  bruis(;s  and  a  wrench<!d 
thumb,  tho  poor  .Jonesie  on  th(!  Z  :i  had  a 
wave  knock  him  u[)  against  the  rail  and 
smash  in  a  couple  of  ribs.  Hut  no  being 
sick  for  him;  he  kept  to  his  feel-  and  carried 
on  in  spite  of  the  pain,  in  spit(!  of  being 
in  a  boat  which  registered  a  roll  of  seventy 
degrees.  I  used  to  watfih  the  old  hooker 
rolling  under  nu!.  You've  never  })een  on  a 
submarine  when  she's  rolling— talk  about 
rolling— oh,  boy!  We  all  say  seventy 
degrees  because  that's  as  far  as  our  in- 
struments register.  There  were  times 
when  I  almost  thought  she  was  on  her  way 
to  make  a  complete  revolution.  You  can 
imagine  what  it  was  like  inside.  To  begin 
with,  the  oily  air  was  none  too  sweet, 
because  every  time  we  opened  a  hatch  we 
shipped  enough  water  to  make  the  old 
hooker  look  like  a  start  at  a  swimming- 
tank,  and  then  she  was  lurching  so  con- 
tinuously and  violently  that  to  move  six 
feet  was  an  expedition.  But  the  men 
were  wonderful,  wonderful!  Each  man  at 
his  allotted  task,  and — what's  that  En- 
glish word?  .  .  .  carrying  on.  Our  httle 
cook  couldn't  do  a  thing  with  the  stove, 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  cook  on  a 
miniature  earthquake,  but  he  saw  that  all 
of  us  had  something  to  eat,  doing  his  bit, 
game  as  could  be." 

He  paused  again.  The  embankment  was 
fading  in  the  dark.  A  waiter  appeared,  and 
drew  down  the  thick,  light-proof  curtains. 

"Yes,  the  men  were  wonderful — ^won- 
derful.  And  there  Avasn't  very  much 
sickness.  Let's  see,  how  far  had  I  got? — - 
si  .nee  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  head- 
way we  lay  to  for  forty-eight  hours.  The 
deck  began  to  go  the  second  morning,  some 
of  the  plates  being  ripped  right  off.  And 
blow — Avell  as  I  told  you  in  the  beginning, 
I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  The  disk  of 
the  sea  was  just  one  great,  ragged  mass  of 
foam  all  being  hurled  through  space  by  a 
wind  screaming  by  with  the  voice  and 
force  of  a  miUion  express-trains.  Perhaps 
you  are  wondering  why  we  didn't  sub- 
merge. Simply  couldn't  use  our  electricity. 
It  takes'  oil  running  on  the  surface  to 
create  the  electric  power,  and  we  had  a 
long,  long  journey  ahead.  Then  ice  began 
to  form  on  the  superstructure,  and  v/e  had 
to  get  out  a  crew  to  chop  it  off.  It  was 
something  of  a  job;  there  wasn't  much  to 
hang  on  to,  and  the  waves  were  still 
breaking  over  us.  But  we  freed  her  of  the 
danger,  and  she  went  on. 

"We  used  to  wonder  where  the  other 
boys  were  in  the  nudst  of  aU  the  racket. 
One  was  drifting  toward  the  New  England 
coast,  her  compass  smashed  to  flinders; 
others  had  run  for  Bermuda,  others  were 
still  at  sea. 

"Then    wo    had    three    days    of    good 
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y4n  Achievement  in 

COMFORT 

C  The  rest  and  recreation  afforded  at  Hotel 
CLEVELAND  Ohio  are  not  merely  matters  of 
scientific  arrangement  and  equipping.  C  High 
enjoyment  of  the  expansive  accommodations 
and  impressively  complete  appointments  is  over- 
shadowed by  a  sense  of  even  greater  satisfaction. 
C.  Under  the  imposing  simplicity  of  structure 
and  decoration,  come  new  adventures  in  com- 
fort. C.  Almost  immediately  the  traveler  realizes 
that  he  has  entered  intoalarger  sphere  of  the  life  of 
this  historic  city  and  of  this  far-spreading  nation. 

Cleveland's  largest  hotel,  facing  on  Public  Square,  at  the  inter' 
section  of  the  city's  main  thoroughfares.  The  hotel  nearest  the 
downtown  stations  of  principal  railroad  and  steamship  lines. 
Directly  adjoining  location  of  projected  Union  Station.  One 
thousand  rooms  and  baths.  Every  room  with  full  outside  ex- 
posure. Single  rooms  can  be  arranged  en  suite.  Servidor  service. 
Special  Sample  Accommodations.  Washed-Air  Ventilation. 
Circulating  Ice  Water. 
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easterly  wind.  By  jingo,  but  the  good 
weather  was  great,  were  we  glad  to  ha^e 
it — oh,  boy!  We  had  just  got  things  ship- 
shape again  when  we  had  another  blow, 
but  this  second  one  was  by  no  means  as 
bad  as  the  first.  And  after  that  we  had 
another  spell  of  decent  weather.  The 
crew  used  to  start  the  phonograph  and 
keep  it  going  all  day  long. 

"The  weather  was  so  good  that  I  de- 
cided to  keep  right  on  to  the  harbor  which 
was  to  be  our  base  over  here.  I  had 
enough  oil,  plenty  of  water,  the  only  pos- 
sible danger  was  a  shortage  of  provisions. 
So  I  put  us  all  on  a  ration,  arranging  to 
have  the  last  grand  meal  on  Christmas- 
day.  Can  you  imagine  Christmas  on  a 
little  storm-bumped  submarine  some  hun- 
dred miles  off  the  coast?  A  day  or  two 
more  and  we  ran  calmly  into  .  .  .  Shall 
we  say  deleted  harbor? 

"Hungry,  dirty,  oh,  so  dirty,  we  hadn't 
had  any  sort  of  bath  or  wash  for  about 
three  weeks;  we  all  were  green  looking 
from  having  been  cooped  up  so  long,  and 
our  unshaven,  grease-streaked  faces  would 
have  upset  a  dinosaur.  The  authorities 
were  wonderfully  kind  and  looked  after 
us  and  our  men  in  the  A'ery  best  style,. 
I  thought  we  could  never  stop  eating,  and 
real  sleep,  .  .  .  oh,  boy!" 

"Did  you  fly  the  flag  as  you  came  in?" 
1  asked. 

"You  bet  we  did!"  answered  the  cap- 
tain, his  keen,  handsome  face  lighting  at 
the  memory.  "You  see,"  he  continued  in  a 
practical  spirit,  "they  would  probably 
have  pumped  us  full  of  holes  if  we  hadn't." 

And  that  is  the  way  that  the  American 
submarines  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  do 
their  share  for  the  Great  Cause. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  INCOME-TAX 
COLLECTING 


The  Servidor  saves  waiting  for  an  attendant. 
Put  your  work  inside  it  and  close  the  door  on 
your  side.  He  removes  and  returns  the  work 
from  the  hall  side. 


TAXES  are  generally  believed  to  be- 
long to  the  prosiest  section  of  the  realm 
of  prose.  An  income  tax,  however,  which 
calls  for  wide-spread  self-revelatiou  and  a 
golden  flood  of  six  billion  dollars  pouring 
into  the  national  treasury,  appeals  strong- 
ly to  the  imaginations  of  newspaper 
writers.  There  are  sixty-four  collectors 
under  the  direction  of  Daniel  C.  Roper, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue;  but 
of  these  the  most  interesting  is  the 
collector  of  the  Second  District,  for  the 
financial  section  of  New  York  City  is  in- 
cluded in  his  jurisdiction,  and  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  income  -  tax  revenue  of  the 
country  must  pass  through  his  hands. 
His  office  is  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Custom 
House  in  Bowling  Green,  and  his  name  is 
William  H.  Edwards,  tho  he  is  still  popular- 
ly knoAvn  as  "Big  Bill"  Edwards  from  the 
days  when  he  showed  the  same  energy  in 
carrying  a  football  down  the  field  for 
Princeton  that  he  is  now  exhibiting  in 
the  service  of  his  Uncle  Sam.  Says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  Collector 
Edwards  during  the  busy  days  of  March: 

Nobody  escapes  his  amiable  persis- 
tency. Ho  collects  from  individuals  and 
])artn(>rsliii)s  and  corporations;  from  muni- 
tions -  manufacturers  and  chorus  girls, 
brewers  and  distillers,  tobacco-manufac- 
turers and  tobacco-sellers,  oleomargarine- 
manufacturers.  He  clips  tlie  jewelry  trade, 
the  piano  and  piano  -  player  industry, 
sporting-goods  makers  and  dealers,  chew- 


ing-giii»i  tnuloF!,  cajnora-inanufiU'lun>rs, 
tho  motion-pictiirc!  industry,  gnipo  jiiic(>, 
opium,  thoators,  bowliufj-alloys,  and  bil- 
liard-parlors. Hut  the  ri(Ou'st  tako  of  all 
comes  of  courso  from  tho  ordinary  man 
or  woman  who  stops  up  to  the  captain's 
office  and  giv(^s  Uncle  Sam  an  exact  i)ro- 
portion  of  the  net  income,  exemi)tions 
deducted,  he  or  she  has  been  able  to  wrest 
out  of  labor  in  the  past  year.  The  latter 
item  alone  amountinl  to  nearly  ,|4ll,0()(),- 
000  for  the  year  ended  June  'AO,  lOlS,  and 
it  will  go  to  twice  as  much  for  the  year 
ending  June  IJO,  1919. 

It  stuns  the  imagination  to  pause 
under  the  lee  of  Collector  Edwards  and 
observe  the  stacks  and  heaps  of  yellow- 
backs and  greenbacks  that  are  Ixung 
shoveled  into  the  cashier's  office  of  the 
Second  District: — impossible,  unheard  of, 
fantastic. 

The  clerks  attack  this  treasure  with 
less  respect  than  they  would  extend  to 
cigaret  coui)ons.  One  of  them  picks 
up  a  bundle  of  bills,  which  the  Collec- 
tor figures  to  represent  $300,000,  and 
slams  it  down  into  a  basket  as  if  it  were 
a  lot  of  waste  paper  for  the  junkman. 
Half  an  hour  of  this  extravaganza  reduces 
minds  accustomed  to  gaze  with  respect 
upon  a  $100  bill  to  a  sort  of  fog.  This  is 
dissipated  by  the  golden  notes  of  a  human 
voice,  a  lilt  of  gay  song  which  comes  wing- 
ing down  the  corridors  of  the  Custom 
House  and  through  the  transoms  and 
wdckets  of  the  cashier's  office  to  make  the 
very  clerks  forget  that  money  makes  the 
mare  go.  Somewhere  within  Edwards's 
private  office  a  Mr.  Caruso  is  larking 
for  the  pure  joy  of  giving  up  money  to 
his  adopted  Uncle.  The  day  before  John 
McCormack  sang  an  accompaniment  to 
vanishing  thousands.  What  magic  of 
nationality,  what  wizardry  of  patriotism, 
is  this  that  inspires  tenors  to  sing  odes 
to  a  tax-collector? 

What  especially  impresses  the  writer 
of  the  article  is  the  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested by  many  taxpayers.  Thus  he 
ejaculates : 

Sentiment?  Well,  there  may  be  some 
other  land  under  the  stars  where  a  man 
would  walk  into  a  tax-collection  office, 
plank  down  his  check  for  $15,000,000— 
good  as  old  wheat  in  the  bin — and  remark 
with  every  evidence  of  sincerity  that  he 
wishes  it  were  twice  as  much.  Talk  aboiit 
the  widow's  mite!  There  was  a  girl — a 
chorus  girl — who  got  so  mad  at  Bill 
Edwards  because  he  couldn't  figure  out 
that  she  had  to  pay  an  income  tax  of  more 
than  $2,  that  she  cried  and  threatened  to 
report  him  to  Washington. 

The  income-tax  form  1040A,  covering 
net-incomes  of  under  $5,000,  was  "the 
greatest  puzzle  of  all  time  to  ninety-nine 
men  out  of  a  hundred,"  and  the  writer 
discourses  as  follows  of  a  few  of  the 
problems  submitted  to  the  Collector: 

In  the  past  week  a  songster  of  emi- 
nence approached  the  Collector  and  whis- 
pered words  of  wo.  His  voice  has 
been  failing  gradually,  but  the  depreci- 
ation is  perceptible  to  his  apprehensive 
ear.  Since  the  law  makes  an  exemp- 
tion allowance  for  the  depreciation  of 
property  by  determining  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  length  of  life  of  a  partic- 
ular piece  of  property,  then  dividing 
100  per  cent,  by  its  estimated  life  and 
then  setting  the  result  as  the  figure  of 
depreciation,  the  perturbed  one  assumed 
that  he  had  a  proper  claim.  Voice,  he 
maintained,    is    ijhysical    property.     His 
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Varnish  time  is  here! 

UT-OF-DOORS  it's  Varnish   time  — and   that   means 
Valspar. 

Boat-owners  first  discovered  that  Valspar  is  such  a  remark- 
able out-of-door  varnish. 

They  found  that  when  they  varnished  their  boats  with 
Valspar,  even  the  parts  that  were  constantly  exposed  both  to 
water  and  weather  would  come  through  the  season  bright  and 
fresh.  When  they  used  ordinary  varnishes  they  had  to  re- 
varnish  such  exposed  surfaces  two,  and  even  three,  times 
during  the  season. 

That  is  why  Valspar  is  now  used  on  all  exterior  (as  well 
as  interior)  varnished  woodwork  on  most  yachts  and  motor 
boats,  and  also  on  large  steamers  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
United  Fruit  Company's  "Great  White  Fleet." 


VALBNTINE^S 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White. 


The  reason  that  Valspar  is  such  a  wonderful  out-of-door  varnish  is  be- 
cause it  is  weather-proof  and  water-proof.     It  positively  won  t  turn  white. 

It  retains  its  brilliancy  on  outdoor  woodwork  without  spotting, 
cracking  or  blistering,  and  looks  new  and  fresh  long  after  ordinary 
varnishes  have     gone  to  pieces." 

Valspar  is  easy  to  apply  and  dries  over  night.  Use  it  this  Spring 
when  you  varnish  anything,  outdoors  or  indoors. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  462  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 

ESTABLISHED  1832 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  VA^W'ir'^    mark        TORONTO  LONDON 

BOSTON  TRADE     Ki^UlBUL^  AMSTERDAM 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and   Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 

Copyright  1919,   Valentine  &  Company 
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VALSPAR  ENAMELS 

These  Enamels  are  composed  of  pigments 
finely  groimd  in  Valspar  and  have  all  the  desir- 
able qualities  of  Valspar  itself  for  outdoor  or 
indoor  work  of  all  kinds.  They  are  made  in 
12  rich  colors,  and  in  black  and  white.  Like 
clear  Valspar,  they  are  absolutely  water-proof 
and  very  durable. 
■wiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiMi^ 


Special  Offer:   Don't  be  content  merely 
with  reading  about  Valspar — Use  it. 

For  25c  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  enough 
Valspar  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair.  Or,  if 
you  will  write  your  dealer's  name  on  bottom 
line  you  need  sendusonly  IScforsamplecan. 

Your  Name 

Your  Address 

Dealer's  Name 
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has  (Ifprcc'iatcd  within  a  year.  Thore- 
fore,  he  claimed  a  deduction  and  a  sub- 
stantial one.  Mr.  Edwards  blinketl  a 
moment  and  agreed  that  the  point  was 
reasonable.  He  instructed  the  gloomy 
songster  to  make  the  claioi  and  informed 
him  that  Washington  would  doubtless 
offer  a  final  ruling. 

How  is  alimony  to  be  figm-ed?  The 
point  is  somewhat  clouded,  but  Collec- 
tor Edwards  regards  it  as  Wall  Street 
l)rokers  contemplate  '"wash  sales."  It 
can  scarcely  be  figm-ed  in  on  the  re- 
turns. The  man  who  claims  it  can  do 
so  with  httle  grace.  She  who  gets  it 
hesitates  to  register  it  as  income.  What's 
to  be  done  about  making  a  claim  for  a 
dependent  child  Avho  will  be  born  before 
the  date  of  final  tax  pa^Tnent  expires. 
One  went  blushingly  to  a  young  woman 
in  the  income-tax  di^-ision  the  other  day 
with  this  partictdar  puzzle.  He  was  a  far- 
seeing  young  man  who  contemplated  the 
])Ossible  gifts  of  Providence  with  due  lati- 
tude. Could  he  claim  an  exemption 
of  $200  for  the  unborn  babe?  All  right. 
Suppose  it  were  twins?  Very  well.  How 
about  triplets?  He  looked  up  then  to 
address  a  deserted  wicket.  The  young 
woman  had  fled. 

It  will  not  amaze  any  reader  to  be 
told  that  hard  -  headed,  practical  men 
come  to  the  "tutors"  with  the  bash- 
fvdness  and  the  diffidence  of  schoolboys. 
An  individual  whose  uncertainty  and 
helplessness  approached  pathos  turned  out 
to  be  a  professor  of  the  higher  mathematics 
in  one  of  the  leading  colleges.  It  was  his 
daily  joy  to  make  sport  of  the  most  ab- 
truse  mathematical  calculations,  but 
1040A  floored  him,  reduced  his  mind  to 
jam,  humiliated  his  self-esteem,  suggested 
to  him  that  the  hereafter  of  sinful  pro- 
fessors may  be  made  up  of  devils  armed 
with  income-tax  blanks.  Another  troubled 
soul  was  a  lawyer  who  never  looks  at  a 
fee  of  less  than  $5,000,  and  yet  a  legal  point 
in  connection  with  his  return  was  settled 
for  him  in  three  minutes  by  a  girl  in  the 
income-tax  di\nsion. 

As  to  the  vade  divergence  of  the  anion ii Is 
collected  we  read, 

The  smallest  sum  received  by  the  of- 
fice at  the  end  of  the  1918  fiscal  year 
was  1  cent.  This  came  from  a  M^oman 
in  Montclair  who  spent  13  cents  to  reg- 
ister her  lettei'.  The  largest  individual 
check  (covering  an  individual  income 
solely)  received  was  for  $15,000,000. 
This  year  the  largest  checlj  will  be  double 
that  sum  or  more,  since  the  rate  has  in- 
creased in  normal  tax  alone  from  three 
per  cent,  to  six  per  cent.,  not  to  speak 
of  the  step-by-step  surtaxes. 

Concluding  with  the  inevitable  con- 
densed statistics,  The  Sun  remarks: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  tremendous 
jump  taken  in  four  years  in  income  and 
other  internal  -  revenue  tax  collections. 
The  first  income-tax  collection  was  made 
in  1014  and  realiz(Kl,  along  with  the  excess- 
profits  tax,  $71,381,274.74.  Four  years 
later,  at  the  end  of  the  1918  fiscal  year, 
these  items  alon(^  had  mounted  (o  .$2,- 
838,999,894.28.  The  total  internal-revemie 
collections  in  1914  were  $380,008,893.96, 
but  in  1918  they  gi-ew  to  .$3,094,()19,- 
638.72.  And  at  the  end  of  the  1919  fiscal 
year  thc^y  will  approach  or  exceed  .$6,- 
000,()(K),000. 

To  accomplish  this  vast  job  Uncle  Sam 
had  a  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and    sixty-four    collectors.     These    heads, 


direclingjthirt\-one internal-revenue  agents 
and  an  army  of  (clerks  (the  bureau  in 
Washington  alone  contains  2,245  persons), 
form  the  vastest  money-collecting  machine 
in  the  world. 


BERLIN,  CITY  OF  MEMORIES,  GLOOM, 
AND  FOREBODINGS 


"OERLnST  to-day  can  best  be  described 
-*^-^  as  a  fantom  city,  AVTites  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  New  York  Times.  Gone 
are  the  bright  lights,  the  lirilliancy  of  the 
cafes,  the  crush  of  traffic.  People  move 
slowly  about  like  shadows,  and  with  ap- 
parent aimlessness.  That  world-famous 
thoroughfare,  tenter  den  Linden,  is  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  bustling,  brilliant 
self.  "Berlin  beneath  her  trees"  presents 
a  mournful  \nsion  to  the  visitor. 

The  correspondent,  who  had  not  visited 
Berlin  since  before  the  war,  reached  the 
city  in  the  evening.  He  gives  his  first 
impressions,  received  while  riding  from  the 
station  in  a  taxi.  After  describing  the 
dimly  lighted  streets  and  avenues,  the 
absence  of  traffic,  and  contrasting  these 
scenes  of  desolation  with  the  bustle  and 
gaiety  of  the  Berlin  that  was  before  the 
war,  he  proceeds: 

Sometimes  a  more  cheery  tho  strangely 
inappropriate  note  would  be  introduced 
into  the  scene,  which  rushed  passed  me  as 
if  on  a  blurred  cinema  fUm.  Motor-cars 
would  pass  with  laughing,  gaily  drest 
parties  going  to  dances,  but  it  was  the  last 
night  for  such  pleasure,  for  an  official 
ukase  had  gone  out  against  that  gay  danc- 
ing which  has  been  going  on  for  months 
in  the  gaudy  dance  palaces,  while  other 
sections  of  BerUn's  population  starved  or 
fought  for  mastery  over  the  city  and  the 
empire. 

Then  many  familiar  landmarks  came 
in  sighti — the  Alley  of  Victory,  with  its 
white  and  fantastic  figures  gleaming 
dimly  in  the  deepening  twilight.  There 
were  the  great  Reichstag  building  and 
the  Brandenburger  Gate,  with  buUet- 
marks  on  its  columns.  Beyond  stood 
Pariser  Platz,  a  gay  and  liusy  center  of 
former  days,  and  away  from  it  the  dark 
shades  of  ITnter  den  Linden  faded  into 
blackness. 

What  another  Berlin  I  Down  here  nearer 
the  center  of  the  city,  once  one  of  the 
most  briUiant  spots  of  all  Europe,  was  the 
same  lifelessness  I  had  noticed  while  my 
taxi  whirled  me  from  Charlottenburg. 
Some  wounded  soldiers  wandered  about 
and  others  sold  various  wares.  Com- 
])aratively  few  people  were  about  in  the 
streets. 

A  machine-gun-armed  aiitomobile  dashed 
past.  To  the  people  here  that  is  an  ordi- 
nary sight. 

My  taxi-ride  ovei-,  I  had  my  first  ex- 
})erience  of  what  life  to-day  in  Berlin, 
where  one  used  to  live  on  the  whole 
more  cheaply  than  in  any  of  the  other 
great  world  cities,  was  going  to  cost. 
That  taxi-ride  cost  about  six  times  what 
would  luive  been  charged  for  one  of  a 
similar  distance  in  London. 

In  tlic  (Jreat  Hotel  at  the  corner  of 
Pariser  Platz  years  of  war  had  not  wrought 
much  change.  On  the  lounge  sat  mucOi 
the  same  well  -  dr(\st  crowd.  In  the 
dining-room  there  were  many  in  evening 
dress.     The  dinner  was  excellent,  tho  here 


again  the  price  was  about  three  times  what 
it  would  have  been  in  London. 

Later  I  went  out  into  those  dark  streets 
with  their  strangely  mixed  crowds  which 
one  never  expected  to  see  in  this  once  gay 
city.  The  entrances  to  the  cabarets  cast 
here  and  there  a  garish  light  on  the  main 
streets.  The  big  cafes  were  full  of  people 
listening  to  the  music,  but  when  I  got  away 
from  the  brighter  parts  the  gloom  was  un- 
relieved. They  must  tell  their  full  story 
by  daylight. 

I  turned  back  past  the  wandering 
crowds,  for  whom  there  was  nothing  better 
to  do  than  wander  al>out  the  ghostly 
streets.  JMany  of  the  thoroughfares  in 
the  center  of  the  city  are  torn  uj).  The 
work  proceeds  but  slowly,  and  llie  con- 
fusion of  relaying  them  makes  the  picture 
all  the  more  somber. 

I  visited  a  few  of  the  cafes,  which  I  once 
knew  as  bright  and  cheery  places.  People 
in  them  listlessly  read  the  newspapers. 
They  were  drinking  beer  with  a  rank  taste 
and  smoking  cigars  and  cigarets  which 
taste  of  anything  but  tobacco. 

Other  street-scenes  struck  a  note  of 
pathos.  On  one  corner,  for  instance, 
stood  a  group  of  people  looking  sadly  at  a 
great  model  of  the  giant  hiiperator  and  a 
vast  relief  map  of  the  world,  both  displayed 
in  the  window  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  and  reminding  them  of  lost  empire  on 
sea  and  earth.  Also  there  were  lighter 
touches  here  and  there,  for  we  read: 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  efforts 
of  an  old  newspaper  seller  to  get  rid  of  her 
copies  of  the  once  fiery  Pan-German 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung. 

"You  are  trying  to  .sell  the  wrong 
newspaper,"  I  remarked.  "Look  how 
your  competitor  with  V or  warts  does  a 
roaring  trade." 

"Y"es,"  was  the  answer,  "but  tho 
Tageszeitung  is  no  longer  Pan-German." 

"What  is  its  color  now?"  I  queried. 

"As  to  that  I  do  not  know,"  she  an- 
swered, so.  I  bought  a  copy  to,  try  to  find 
out. 

The  quiet  night  is  followed  by  a  morn- 
ing whicli  might  have  been  of  spring  at 
its  best.  From  my  wudow  I  can  see 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  Tiergarten,  with 
the  trees  biu-sting  into  leaf  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  getting  ready  to  spread  out 
their  varied  tapestries — spring  with  its 
promise  of  life. 

Suddenly  the  mormng  quiet  is  broken 
by  the  shar])  rattle  of  a  machine  gun  in 
the  distance.  Again  and  again  it  spits 
out  death  somewhere  in  the  eastern  part, 
of  the  city.  Later  1  learned  that  those 
shots  were  practically  the  last  fired  in 
the  fierce  struggle  of  the  Spartacides  for 
the  mastery  of  the  city.  The  morning's 
news  is  that  the  government  troops  are 
completely  in  control  of  the  situaJtion. 

Something  of  the  same  spu'it  of  lethargy, 
of  gloom,  and  foreboding  prevails  also, 
it  seems,  in  the  smaller  cities  and  country 
districts  of  Germany.  The  shadow  which 
i-ests  over  i\w  capital  city  has  spread 
throughout  IIk^  natioii.  The  writer  men- 
tions some  significant  details  that  strike 
the  casual  tra-\'f>ler: 

in  Benthein\  tlie  traveler  has  the  first 
vision  of  the  tragedy  which  overshadows 
Germany.  Tourists  who  in  times  of  peace 
entered  the  Fatherland  by  this  route  may 
remember  the  Bentlunm  station  buffets, 
laden  with  great  stocks  of  food  and  drink. 
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The  Room  that's  Overlooked 

You  know  how  it  pleases  the  head  of  the 
business  to  show  a  customer  "through  the 
works."  They  glance  into  every  room — 
except,  probably,  one.  This  small  room  the 
president  may  not  have  noticed.  Yet  the  carrying 
on  of  the  business  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  contents  of  this  "stock  room" — paper  and 
printed  forms. 

Where  forms  are  carefully  and  intelligently 
designed,  you  will  usually  find  that  they  are 
printed  on  one  standard  paper.  Hammermill 
Bond  is  made  in  a  mill  which  was  built  twenty 
years  ago  to  produce  just  what  it  is  producing 
today — "The  Utility  Business  Paper."  Hammer- 
mill  is  the  lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper  in 
the  world.  It  is  uniform  in  quality,  and  it  is 
readily  obtainable  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  man  who  feels,  tears,  and  breaks  a  dozen 
samples  of  paper  when  he  places  a  printing  order 
may  happen  to^pick  the  one  that  is  best  for  his 
need,  in  quality  and  price.  More  often  he  doesn't. 
Standardizing  on  Hammermill  Bond  assures  right 
quality  and  right  price  for  every  order. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Look  for  this  'wafermark  —  ii  is  our  zoord  of  honor  io  the  public 


VVrite  for  free  Hammermill  Portfolio, 
which  .will  give  you  printed  forms  of 
value  to  you,  and  willshow  you  Hammer- 
mill's  12  colors  and  white;  its  three  fin- 
ishes—bond,  ripple,  and  linen.  If  you  are 
a  printer,  ask  for  full  set  of  30  portfolios. 


"  The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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Xow  yoii  fan  scarcely  get  auylbiug.  Some 
Xorwegiari  sailors  were  (Iriukiug  iiery- 
looking  cognac,  but  no  one  appeared  to 
want  the  few  faded  cakes  offered  to 
travelers. 

On  the  bookstall  tlxe  newspapers  were 
days  old,  but  many  shelves  were  filled 
with  those  fourth-rate  novels  which  Ger- 
many has  recently  been  perusing  in  such 
\ast  quantities  despite  the  paper  short- 
age. They  "would  appear  to  be  so  many 
efforts  to  dismiss  tlie  war  from  the  people's 
Ihouglits,  for  they  deal  A\-ith  everything 
save  war. 

The  bookstall  attendant  tried  to  per- 
suade me  to  buj^  a  Baedeker  of  Northern 
(Jermanj^  in  English.  "I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  it  for  about  five  years," 
he  said,  with  a  smile. 

There  was  a  striking  absence  of  cattle 
on  the  farms,  save  for  some  sheep  with 
their  laml)s,  little  live  stock  was  to  be 
seen,  nor  did  poultry  appear  to  be  verj' 
plentiful.  The  fields  looked  strangely 
lonely  and  deserted.  The  contrast  be- 
tween tlie  packed  productive  fields  of 
'  Holland  and  the  less  intensive  cultiva- 
tion in  Germany  Avas  far  more  noticeable 
than  in  peace,  times.  Many  w^ere  the 
derelict  factories  along  the  route.  Their 
war-work  was  over,  but  here  and  there, 
at  Hanover  particularly^  some  places 
seemed  quite  busy  with  their  tall,  smoking 
chimneys. 

Ever  and  anon  woods  slain  for  war- 
purposes  presented  themselves  in  the 
sandy,  cut  -  up  landscape,  pictures  sadly 
like  the  scenes  on  the  old  Western  Front, 
where  the  havoc  was  that  of  artillery. 
Often  there  was  evidence  that  while 
the  Germans  had  been  cutting  down 
their  trees  they  had  also  been  engaged  in 
reforestation.  The  necessary  work  of 
restoration  had  not  been  forgotten  in 
war-time. 


SOLDIERING  IN  THE  ARCTIC  IS  A 
GREAT  LIFE 


IN  a  cold  and  cheerless  region  al)out 
five  hundred  miles  due  north  of  Petro- 
grad,  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the  White 
Sea  and  weU  within  the  arctic  circle,  the. 
British  Murmansk  Force  is  quartered  in 
the  town  of  Kandalaska.  In  a  letter 
to  the  London  Timea  one  of  the  officers 
gives  a  lively  description  of  conditions 
in  that  far-northern  outpost  of  democracy. 
"This  place  is  not  so  bad  as  one  or  two 
other  places  in  the  line,"  he  observes, 
cheerfully.  "I  believe  it  has  been  more 
than  thirty  degrees  below  zero  during  the 
past  day  or  two,  but  I  lose  interest  in  the 
thermometer  when  it  gets  below  fifteen 
degrees.     He  proceeds: 

I  live  with  a  collection  of  other  lost 
souls  in  a  ])laeo  colloquially  known  as  the 
"slum."  It  is  a  sort  of  shod  in  which 
Sei-vians  have  died  of  typhus  and  Russians 
have  lived  in  squalor,  and  is  now  inhabited 
l)y  mice  and  bugs.  Water  freezes  three 
f(iet  from  a  nnl-hot  stove.  My  bed  is 
eighteen  inches  from  the  stove,  whi(th 
keeps  me  just  comfortable  when  it  is 
glowing;  I  hang  my  shcieyjskin  coat  on  the 
head  of  the  bed,  and  then  button  it  so 
that  it  makes  a  cone  over  my  head  and 
saves  my  nose  from  frost-bite. 

This  exp(Hlition  has  added  another  word 
to  the  Tommy's  vocabulary,  "skoiko," 
which  means  "how  much-"'  It  is  used  to 
<*xpress  the  art  of  barter  with  a  native; 
thus  you  "skoiko"  furs  for  tobacco,  etc. 


TIk?  Russians  now  are  opening  their  mouths 
SI)  wide  that  they  are  themselves  j)utting 
an  end  to  the  trade.  A  comnion  red-fox 
skin  costs  at  least  four  pounds  of  tobacco 
and  three  bottles  of  whiskv'.  When  the 
first  troops  came  out  cigarets  sold  at  a 
ruble  apiece  and  one -half  pound  of 
tobacco  would  acquire  a  fox-skin. 

We  go  about  here  in  any  old  clothes, 
and  no  one  looks  like  a  soldier.  Our 
meals  are  dreams:  fresh  or  salted  salmon, 
ptarmigan,  capercaillie,  or  black  game, 
reindeer  venison  (we  have  discovered  that 
reindeer  heart  is  quite  one  of  the  best 
dishes  imaginable).  Of  course,  the  vege- 
table courses  are  rather  meager,  the  only 
fresh  vegetables  we  get  being  watery 
potatoes,  locaUj-  grow^n,  which  are  not 
improved  by  being  frozen. 

Apparently  the  rigid  discipline  which 
usually  prevails  at  a  military  camp  is  not 
maintained  at  Kandalaska,  for  the  cor- 
respondent says:  "There  are  no  'spit  and 
polish'  here,  no  parades;  no  reveilles,  no 
lights-out."  Instead  of  the  early  hours 
which  fill  the  recruit  with  wo  when  he 
first  enters  the  Army,  this  officer  says 
their  regular  hour  for  breakfast  is  10  a.m. 
To  reheve  the  monotony  of  their  existence, 
the  forces  are  often  called  out  to  fight 
fires.-   As  the  writer  remarks: 

This  locality  has  a  partiality  for  fires, 
not  to  be  W'ondered  at  when  the  mercxu-y 
has  dropt  out  of  sight.  We  have  had  two 
fine  blazes  within  a  week.  Of  course, 
when  a  log-and-shingle  hoiise  gets  going 
nothing  can  stop  it.  The  efforts  of  the 
brigade  with  a  hand-pump  fed  by  Avater 
brought  t;0  the  spot  in  tAventy-gallon 
barrels  on  a  sledge  are  priceless. 

Follows  then  a  diverting  descn]ition  of 
their  means  of  transportation: 

I  have  got  two  reindeer  which  con- 
stitute om-  A.  S.  C  transport  and  are  A-ery 
kind  creatures.  The.A'  are  quite  easy  to 
drive;  you  lead  them  to  the  road,  turn 
their  heads  in  the  right  direction,  smaclv 
them  on  the  rump,  and  take  a  flying  leap 
into  the  sledge.  When  you  come  to  cross- 
roads you  jerk  the  one  rein,  and  if  they 
do  not  grasp  your  wishes  they  stop,  and 
you'  have  to  get  out,  turn  them  into  the 
right  track,  and  start  again.  They  pull 
by  a  single  trace  which  passes  between 
their  legs;  there  are  no  shafts,  and  of  course 
the  sledge  swings  very  erratically  behind. 

Money,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  roots  of  evil,  but  at  that  is  a  mighty 
convenient  medium  of  exchange,  eAa- 
dentl.v  is  not  in  common  use  up  Kan- 
dalaska way;  hence,  among  other  duties 
of  this  British  officer  is  that  of  conducting 
a  rather  elaborate  system  of  ])arter  with 
the  natives.  He  (concludes  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  primitive  "market": 

One  of  the  sights  is  my  daily  "market." 
My  office  is  in  a  big  log  buihling  by  the 
railway  where  Ave  "skoiko"  flour,  sugar, 
etc.,  for  fresh  meat,  fish,  and  game  which 
the  natives  bring  in  from  one  hundi-ed 
miles  around  on  sledges.  Sometimes  a 
convoy  of  twenty  or  more  sledgt^s  turns 
up.  Some  of  the  natives  speak  Finnish, 
some  Lai)p,  and  mosi,  have  a  smatt(>ring  of 
Russian.  The.\'  wear  Jim^  furs  and  beaded 
hats.  The  goods  are  weighed  in,  and  the 
men  g(^t  chils  iiumb(>r<>d  1,  2,  .'i,  a.nd  so  on. 
Then  the^'  come  into  tlie  ofifjce  and  sit  on  a 


l)ench.  T  call  out  "No.  1."  He  comes 
forward  and  1  sa\-,  "You  haA^e  brought 
two  hundred  pounds  of  reindeer  meat  and 
one  himdred  and  fifty  fish,  you  are  en- 
titled to  so  much  flour.  WiU  you  haA^e  it 
all  in  flom-,  or  half  in  flour  and  the  rest 
in  other  commodities?"  and  I  explain  that 
fiA'e  pounds  of  flom-  equal  one  pound  of 
sugar  and  eight  pounds  of  floixr  equal  one 
])Ound  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  so  forth.  Then 
he  scratches  his  head,  and  tries  to  work  out 
how  much  of  each  thing  he  can  have. 
Finally,  after  much  thinking  and  ques- 
tioning, he  makes  up  his  mind,  and  I 
giA'e  him  a  chit  on  the  storekeeper,  and  so 
on  Avith  the  next.  They  bring  frozen  milk 
sometimes  and  butter,  and  once  I  had  a 
quarter  of  elk;  I  am  still  Avaiting  for  bear- 
meat. 


CUPID   GETS  NEW  ALLY  IN  CHANGED 
BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 


C'^OMES  noAV  an  earnest  investigator 
-^  and  explodes  the  ancient  theory  that 
in  the  selection  of  mates  people  instinc- 
tiA'ely  choose  their  opposites.  Perhaps 
this  was  true  in  the  past,  but  Donald  ^M. 
MarAan  in  The  Publication  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  says  that  things 
have  changed.  It  appears  that  now  the 
little  god  A\dth  the  darts  relies  mainly  on 
"industrial  projiinquity "  to  accomplish 
his  ends.     As  the  Avriter  explains: 

The  'presence  of  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  women  in  industry  raises  the 
question  of  the  possible  influence  of  indus- 
try upon  maiTiage  selection.  Modern  social 
conA'entions  are  based  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  woman  is  rhut  aAvay  in  the  homo 
and  that  man  must  foUow  her  there  if  ho" 
wishes  to  see  her.  in  entering  industry 
in  such  large  numbers  Avomen  face  two 
new  conditions,  one  negatiA^e,  the  other 
positive.  They  leaA'^e  the  home  tem- 
porarily empty  and  they  create  a  new 
social  phenomenon  of  occupational  pro- 
l)inquity.  This,  modified  by  the  A'^arious 
influence  of  class  stratification,  financial 
status,  and  other  forms  of  gi"oup  cohesion 
iuA'olA^ed  in  the  present  organization  of 
society,  tends  to  differentiate  certain 
groups  of  men  and  Avomen  for  niaiTiage. 

Industi'ial  propinquity  extends  to  the 
home  and  to  the  economic  status.  Even 
class  and  race  lines  enforce  occupational 
cohesion.  Such  stratification  and  drawing 
together  of  certain  parts  of  social  groups 
must  react  A^ariously  upon  those  iuA'olved. 
It  seems  possible  that  friends  who  marry 
within  then*  own  occupation  are  not  so 
much  guided  by  similar  tastes  and  back- 
grounds as  they  are  driA'en  by  a  new 
force  of  industrial  propinquity,  a  force  that 
has  developed  Avith  the  appearance  of 
Avoman  in  industry. 

Marriage,  a  matter  of  indiAadual  choice, 
if  any  clioice  exists,  obeys  the  sweeping, 
silent  force  of  pi'opinquity.  Women  in 
each  occupation  are  surrounded  by  the 
men  of  the  same  occupation.  Of  course 
they  marry  these  men.  This  inevitable 
s(>quence  causes  no  astonishm(nit. 

To-day  the  most  attractive  as  Avell  as 
the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  women  are 
in  industry.  Their  presence  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  the  tabu  has  been  removed. 
The  result  is  that  men  are  now  marrying 
the  AvonuMi  Avhom  ihcy  me(>t  in  their 
Avork.  The  tremendous  i)roportions  of  this 
movement  are  of  startling  and  far-reaching 
sigTiificance. 

Tlu>  data  were  deriA^ed  from  the  books  of 
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Easy  to  start — 

Quick  on  the  get-away — 

Powerful  in  performance — 

Economical  of  fuel — 

Dependable  at  all  times — 

Developing   five   or   seventy-five 
equal  ease — 

Seldom  on  the  sick  list — 

A  machine  that  stands  the  severest  service, 
lives  long  and  operates  at  a  minimum  of 
expense — 

These  are  the  qualities  that  make  the  INDIAN 
Motocycle — with  the  big  Powerplus  engine — 
the  accepted  mount  for  motor  police  service. 
The  same  superlative  merits  that  make  it  the 
choice  of  police  departments  m  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  a  hundred  other 
cities,  make  it  the  mount  of  unfailing  satisfaC' 
tion  for  civilian  riders. 

The  latest  INDIAN  Models  are  now 
being  displayed  by  INDIAN  dealers 
everywhere.      Look    them    over. 

HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
The  Largeit  Motorcycle  Manufacturer  m  the  IVotU 


MotoGUcle 
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tlic  Murriafje  License  Bureau  in  City  Hall 
in  Philadelphia.  All  licenses  in  the  avail- 
able books  were  used.  They  include  prac- 
tically all  licenses  issued  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  three  years  from  June,  1913,  to  June, 
1916.  The  numbers  run  from  299,758  to 
322,.586  and  from  332,601  to  340,900  and 
from  341,401  to  3oo,367. 

The  grouping  of  occupations  of  the 
United  States  census  was  used  in  a  prelim- 
inary study  of  a  thousand  cases.  Of  these 
thousand  cases  .541  women  worked  and  of 
these  275,  more  than  half,  married  men  in 
the  same  occupation.  Of  the  thousand 
UH'n  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  mar- 
ried into  their  own  occupation. 

A  supplementary  investigation  was  made 
of  statistics  of  Bryn  Mawr  alumnae.  It 
was  found  that  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
married  alumnae  had  married  college  grad- 
uates. More  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  them 
married  men  ;n  professions. 

Where  men  and  women  are  employed 
together  in  like  positions,  each  profession 
or  specialized  occupation  is  the  natural 
breeding-place  for  people  of  the  type  of 
ability  required.  This  situation  must  be 
recognized  both  by  those  who  believe  in 
heredity  and  by  those  who  favor  environ- 
ment. Se.x  propinquity  in  modern  indus- 
try seems  destined  to  affect  the  matings 
and,  througii  the  matings,  the  type  of  the 
coming  generations. 


THIS  AVIATOR  HAS  ENCOUNTERED 
HUNS,. ARABS,  AND  TURKS 


OCCASIONALLY  the  plain,  unvar- 
nished narrative  of  some  man's  war- 
adventures  reads  like  the  effort  of  a  highly 
imaginative  fiction-writer.  In  this  class 
belongs  the  story  of  the  experiences  of 
C'apt.  Alan  Bott,  of  the  Royal  British  Air 
Force.  Captain  Bott  is  ait  present  in  this 
country  on  a  lecture  tour.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  was  a  young  newspaper  man 
in  London.  Now  he  has  seven  German 
])lanes  to  his  credit  and  the  British  Military 
Cross  for  valor.  His  first  war-flying  was 
done  in  France,  but  his  most  thrilling 
adventures  took  place  in  the  Holy  Land. 
His  account  of  these,  as  related  to  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Snn,  is 
as  follows: 

It  all  began  when  I  fell  out  of  the  clouds 
from  a  height  of  six  thousand  feet  and 
bumped  my  nose  after  a  fight  with  a 
Jioche  plane.  It  wasn't  exactly  a  fight 
with  one  plane,  either.  I  was  chsising  a 
Jioche  who  had  a  machine  nearly  as  fast  as 
mine,  and  by  the  time  I  caught  up  with 
him  we  were  forty  miles  l^ehind  the  enemy 
lines  and  above  some  rough,  rocky,  partly 
wooded  hills. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  i>epper  the  Boche 
when  two  enemy  scout  planes  I  had  not 
seen  literally  dropt  from  the  clouds  right 
above  and  shot  me  up,  especially  the 
pcitrol  tank.  1  whirled  and  crash t  down, 
and  the  next  thing  I  knew  it  was  moon- 
light and  my  leg  was  paining  like  the 
(l(Hic(!,  held  down  by  part  of  my  engine. 
It  was  a  very  lonely,  desert  spot,  and 
I  figured  that  hil  would  be  my  last  rest- 
ing-place. I  figured  they  would  name  it 
after  me. 

Whether  fortunately  or  not  a  bunch  of 
Arabs  came  along,  sort  of  bandits,  I  sup- 
I)ose,  and  found  me.  As  far  as  I  could 
inakt'  out,  after  tliey  lifted  the  engine  off 
me    they    were    tossing    up    whether    theS' 


should  kill  me  or  turn  me  over  to  the  Turks 
and  get  some  bakshish,  which  is  a  popu- 
lar pastime  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
They  used  to  say  that  with  £1,000  you 
could  bribe  the  Grand  Vizier  himself. 

While  they  were  drawing  lots  to  see 
whether  I  would  Uve  or  die.  a  party  of 
Turkish  soldiers  came  along  and  chased 
the  Arabs  off,  but  detained  me.  In  fact, 
they  were  decent  enough  to  take  me  to  an 
Austrian  hospital  at  Afion-Kara-Hisson, 
about  seventy  miles  from  our  base  at 
Jaffa.  It  was  three  weeks  before  I  could  get 
around  much,  and  then  I  foolishly  tried  to 
escape.  My  leg  was  so  bad  that  the  at- 
j,)fk^tempt  was  a  foozle,  as  the  guards  caught 
'\ime  up  before  1  had  gone  very  far. 

Finally,  I  was  taken  to  Nazareth  and 
put  in  a  criminal  jail  with  murderers  and 
brigands,  all  filthy  brutes.  At  first  I  was 
put  in  an  underground  dungeon,  with  one 
other  man,  an  Arab,  whose  great  penchant 
was  chasing  cooties.  There  were  other 
English  prisoners  there,  and  we  were  all 
treated  pretty  badly.  Our  food  consisted 
of  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a  loaf  of  bread  each 
day.     It  was  some  bread! 

Several  of  us  planned  to  escape  and 
tried  several  stunts,  none  of  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  Turks,  until  I  selfishly  hit 
on  the  scheme  of  becoming  temporarily 
insane.  I  was  very  crazy,  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  the  bighly  ornate  boss  of  the 
jail  shook  his  head  seriously  and  said  he 
would  have  to  send  me  to  Constantinople. 

We  finally  began  to  rumble  across  the 
desert  in  a  very  slow  train,  and  I  decided 
to  drop  off  at  the  first  convenient  way- 
station  and  cut  across  lots  for  Jaffa.  We 
were  quite  near  Constantinople  before  an 
opportunity^  came,  and,  then  at  the 
psychological  moment,  there  was  a  very 
opportune  train  wreck,  and  I  walked  away 
and  hid  in  among  some  rocks. 

When  night  came  I  met  a  Turkish 
officer  drest  in  a  German  uniform,  and  then 
worked  the  popular  game  of  bakshish, 
which  is  really  the  national  game  of 
Turkey. 

I  gave  the  officer  a  couple  of  Turkish 
pounds  and  he  peeled  the  uniform.  He 
put  on  mine  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was 
duly  captured  by  the  guards.  I  went 
to  Constantinople  and  was  saluted  very 
regularly  by  Turkish  and  German  soldiers. 
It  took  a  lot  of  dodging  to  keep  clear  of  the 
Germans  in  Constantinople,  but  I  man- 
aged to  get  along,  having  a  lot  of  fun  some- 
times in  the  cafes,  listening  to  the  gossip 
and  plotting.  ' 

It  appeared  at  that  time  that  Turkey 
had  been  ready  for  quite  a  while  to  sign 
a  separate  peace,  but  the  Allies  couldn't 
get  the  idea.  My  greatest  desire  was  to 
get  out  of  Constantinople,  and  I  finally 
stowed  away  on  a  little  rusty  cargo-steamer 
bound  for  Odessa.  We  were  rolling  around 
the  Black  Sea  one  day  when  the  crew  were 
seized  with  Bolshevism  and  went  on  strike. 

It  was  great  on  that  ship  with  the 
engines  dead.  We  rolled  and  rolled  for 
days  on  end.  I  had  bought  a  Russian 
sailor's  uniform  by  that  time  and  so  could 
go  about  without  fear  of  captin-e.  The 
main  thing  was  to  get  a  crust  of  bread 
and  cup  of  water.  It  was"  a  hell  ship 
and  no  mistake,  with  the  sun  beating  down 
all  day  and  the  officers  and  crew  in  con- 
tinual fights. 

Finally  they  patched  up  a  truce  and  we 
made  Odessa,  the  trip  taking  almost  three 
weeks.  It  was  bad  in  Odessa  and  when  we 
heard  that  Bulgaria  had  made  a  separate 
peace  I  decided  to  make  a  try  for  the 
Bulgarian  coast.  I  stowed  away  aboard 
aj^iolher  (iargo  steamship  and  finally  reached 
Biilgaria  and  my  British  countrymen. 


NO  SOLDIER  ORGANIZATIONS  WANTED 
BY  THE  "POILUS  "  OF  FRANCE 


'  I  "HE  French  poilus  are  glad  the  war 
-'■  is  over.  Apparently  they  are  so 
anxious  to  forget  its  four  years'  inferno 
that  they  are  not  interested  in  the  forma- 
tion of  organizations  of  veterans  that 
might  tend  to  keep  its  bitter  memories 
ahve.  Thej'  are  perfectly  content  to  stay 
at  home  and  attend  to  their  business, 
seeking  such  diversion  as  they  require  in 
the  cafes.  Soldiers'  clubs  or  associa- 
tions ha^dng  for  their  object  the  airing 
of  the  "rights"  and  "wTongs"  of  tho 
defenders  of  France  appeal  to  the  poilus 
not  at  all.  Says  a  correspondent  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post: 

For  instance,  there  is  the  barber  who 
shaved  me  in  peace  times,  later  in  war 
times,  and  who  again  the  other  <lay 
gave  me  one  of  his  atrocious  shaves, 
while  I  resignedly  tried  to  find  some 
comfort  in  gazing  through  the  win- 
dows at  American  dough-boys,  who  passed 
in  flocks. 

I  probed  him  on  the  prospects  of  French 
poilus  forming  organizations  of  veterans, 
which  might  be  a  source  of  political  iip- 
heaval.  He  had  been  a  poilu  himself;  at 
Verdun  he  had  declared  Avith  his  com- 
rades, "They  shall  not  pass." 

"Now,  I  suppose,"  I  said  to  him,  "all 
the  soldiers  in  France  wiU  organize  societies 
of  veterans." 

"Why,  sh?" 

"Oh,  to  get  your  political  rights,  and 
so  forth,"  I  said  casually. 

" Ldf  la!  Id!"  he  answered.  "We  have 
all  the  political  rights  and  all  other  rights 
we  want.  I  do  not  wish  to  belong  to  any 
club  of  veterans.  My  club  and  my  cafe 
ever  since  I  came  home  from  the  war  has 
been  my  little  home  and  my  wife  and 
children.  Besides,"  he  answered,  "such 
clubs  might  make  trouble  in  France." 

"How  could  they  make  trouble?"  I 
asked. 

"Very  simple,"  he  responded.  "You 
see  the  artillerj'^men  would  never  join 
any  organization  of  infantrjTnen.  The 
artillerymen,  you  must  know,  tell  every- 
body who  wiU  listen  to  them  that  the\- 
won  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
infantrymen  would  not  by  any  means  join 
an  association  of  artillerymen.  I  can  not 
endure  their  effrontery.  It  was  we  who 
won  the  war.  I  suppose,  too,  the  flying 
men  will  try  to  take  all  the  credit.  Maybt^ 
the  truck-drivers  will  insist  it  was  they 
who  brought  victory.  Now  how  would 
it  be  in  France  to  have  societies  of  all  these 
various  men,  each  with  a  different  belief? 

"It  would  make  a  moral  war  in  France. 
We  would  never  end  such  an  argument. 
Every  man  in  France  has  been  a  soldier 
in  some  branch  of  the  Army,  and  so  w(> 
would  all  be  broken  up  into  different 
classes.  No!  No!  W^o  FrcMichmen  have 
too  much  sense  to  do  such  a  thing." 

He  stopt  a  moment  lo  think.  Then 
he  added: 

"There  may  be  some  silly  bachelors 
who  will  try  to  organize  such  sotuelies. 
They  have  no  place  to  go  but  their  caf<''s, 
and  if  they  find  a  club  to  be  a  b(>tter  place 
to  spend  their  time,  why  not  have  a  dub? 
But  the  married  m(>n  of  France,  who  ha\'e 
been  out  in  mud,  they  know  now  what  a 
home  with  a  wife  and  cliildren  really  means. 

"All  my  friends  s|)eak  as  1  do.  We 
want  nothing  more  than  lo  do  our  day's 
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the  importance  of  the  signature  on  every 
package  of  the  original  toa:sted  corn  flakes 
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KELLOGG'S  come  to  your 
table  with  their  fresh- . 
from-the-oven  goodness  — 
light,  crisp,  toasted  to  a  golden 
glint.  Our  wax-tite  package 
insures  this — and  more,  be- 
cause it  retains  all  the  nour- 
ishing food  qualities  as  well 
as  the  Kellogg  flavor  which 
everybody  enjoys. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Kellogg' s.         \ 
Notice  the  wax-tite  package;         ' 
see  the  extra  trouble  we  take 
to  please  you.  You  will  know 
the  genuine  package  by  the 
signature  above. 

KELLOGG  TOASTED  CORN  FLAKE  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Turn  the  steam  on  and  here  is  what 
often  happens  in  the  radiator 
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In  Dunham  Heating  Service 

you  will  find  relief  from 

these  heating  troubles 
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Dunham 
Packless 
Radiator  Valve 


STEAM  is  like  anything  else  ;  when  it  runs 
up  against  a  stone  w-all  it  stops  work. 
The  stone  wall  in  this  case  is  the  water  and 
air  that  accumulate.  A  properly  designed  heat- 
ing system  keeps  the  radiators  and  piping  free 
from  these  obstructions,  permits  the  circulation 
of  the  steam,  and  gives  moi-e  heating  comfort 
per  ton  of  coal. 


Dunham  Heating  Service  will'  give  you  this  kind  of 
a  system  for  a  home,  apartment  house,  factory  or  office 
building.  It  uses  an\'  standard  t3'pe  of  boiler  and  radia- 
tor, designs  the  proper  system  of  piping,  and  fits  each 
radiator  with  the  Dunham  Packless  Radiator  Valve  and 
the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap — two  devices  that  stop  heat- 
ing troubles  and  heat-waste  right  where  they  would  occur 
in  less  efficient  systems. 

The  Dunham  Radiator  Valve  regulates  the  flow  of 
steam  into  the  radiator,  is  really  packless,  cannot  leak  and 
is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  radiator.  At  the  bottom  is  the 
Dunham  Trap  which  automatically  removes  the  trouble- 
making  air  and  water  and  lets  the  entire  radiator  get 
hot  noiselessly. 


Dunham 
Radiator 
Trap 


Leading  architects  everywhere  recommend 
Dunham  Heating  Service  which  provides 
inspection  for  every  installation  to  insure 
continued  satisfaction.  The  complete 
Dunham  story  is  worth  sending  for.  Write 
for  it  today. 


BUNHAM 

■^HEATING    SERVICE 

Steam  heating  contractors  who  desire  new  business  should 
write  for  details  of  our  Service  Station  Plan.  Our  products 
are  of  only  one  quality— the  highest — and  in  good  demand. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Fisher  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 

Factorie,:  Marshalltown    Iowa 
1  oronto,  Canada 


Branches    in    36    cities    in 
United  States  and  Canada 
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work,  get  enough  money  to  buy  us  food 
and  keep  the  home  so'ng  nicely,  and  when 
the  day's  work  is  done  to  go  home  and 
spend  the  evening  there.  You  eau  not 
know  how  pleasant  suoh  an  evening  can 
he  until  j'ou  have  been  living  in  the  mud 
for  years.  Xo!  No!  No  \  eterans'  socie- 
ties for  me." 

There  spoke  the  average  soldier  of 
France.  I  have  talked  with  others  than 
my  barber.  Here  and  there  one  may  find 
a  dissatisfi(>d  Socialist,  but  the  average  run 
of  Frenchman  is  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are.  To  have  his  own  France  safe 
again  and  the  war  ended  is  enough  for  him. 


THE    "MARSE    HENRY    EDITION"   OF 
THE  LOUISVILLE  "COURIER-JOURNAL" 


"11  7  HEN  Henry  Watterson,  famous 
^  ^  journalist  and  for  five  decades  the 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
passed  his  seventy  -  ninth  birthday  re- 
cently, that  paper  bestowed  upon  him  the 
unique  honor  of  printing  a  special  edi- 
tion to  commemorate  the  event,  calling  it 
the  "Marse  Henry  Ediiion."  There  were 
262  contributors  to  this  issue,  including 
leading  statesmen  of  America  and  Europe, 
American  public  officials,  editors,  pub- 
lishers, clergj'men,  educators,  authors, 
artists,  actors,  and  others  who  have  at- 
tained prominence  within  the  last  half- 
century.  Giving  a  more  detailed  account 
of  these  contributors,  a  writer  in  Tlie 
Foui-th  Estate  (New  York)  says: 

A  group  of  sixteen  included  international 
statesmen  and  national  officials;  there 
were  editors  and  publishers  of  fifty-si.K 
nationally  known  daily  newspapers  and 
twenty  other  prominent  newspaper  men 
of  the  present  or  past  active  service;  cur- 
rent editorial  tributes  appearing  in  fifty- 
two  Kentuclvy  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papei's  were  reprinted;  twenty  -  three 
Senators,  Governors,  Cotigressmen,  and 
other  officials  had  contributions;  expres- 
sions were  puVilished  from  thirteen  bishops, 
clergymen,  and  educators;  five  heads  of 
printing-trades  organizations  sent  greetings 
for  the  workers  of  their  crafts;  nineteen 
nationally  known  cartoonists  made  original 
drawings;  two  artists  told  of  painting 
portraits  of  Mr.  Watterson;  six  editors  of 
nationally  read  magazines  gave  triliutes; 
nineteen  authors,  poets,  and  humorists 
wrote  especial  appreciations;  thirteen 
actors  and  stage  folk  voiced  the  s(>ntiment 
of  the  stage. 

Follow  th(>n  brief  outlines  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  contributions  of  some  of  the.se 
noted  Mien: 

There  was  no  more  interesting  story  in 
the  "Marse  Henry  Edition"  than  that  of 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  who,  like  "Marse" 
Henry,  never  will  be  ready  to  quit.  He  told 
of  his  association  with  Mr.  Watterson  "in 
the  stirring  days  of  the  election  count  in  the 
se<!ond  session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress," the  famous  Tilden-Hayes  contest  llie 
winter  of  187G-77.  Mr.  Watterson  was  a 
member  of  that  historic  Congress  and  tlie 
Democratic  leader  in  the  unsuccessful 
tight  for  Tilden,  who  tlie  older  Democrats 
still  say  was  elected,  but  counted  out  by 
the  Republicans. 

Daniel  Frohman,  for  the  stage  folk, 
went  back  to  tlie  days  of  his  service  under 
Horace  Greeley  on  the  New  York  Trilnme, 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  TRAVELING  MEN 

WHO  SELL  SHOES 


This  message  is  chiefly  to  shoe  salesmen  who  have  just 
started  out  on  the  road  this  season  or  who,  for  any  other 
reason,  have  not  had  much  experience  selling  Neolin- 
soled  shoes.  It  aims  to  point  out  the  advantage,  to 
them,  of  selling  Neolin-soled  shoes  to  their  customers. 


* 


* 


There  are  many  reasons  for  this  advan- 
tage, but  the  chief  of  these  is  that  it  is 
good  business  policy  to  sell  Neolin-soled 
shoes  to  the  retailer  because  these  shoes 
serve  so  well  that  they  enhance  his 
reputation  with  his  customers  and  your 
reputation  with  him. 

His  trade — the  men  and  women  who 
finally  decide  the  fate  of  any  merchan- 
dise— have  approved  Neolin  Soles. 

This  approval  is  so  strong  thatl  2,000, 000 
pairs  already  have  been  sold. 

The  only  possible  reason  for  this  im- 
mense sale  is  that  Neolin  Soles  have 
made  good  in  use. 

They  have  made  good  by  delivering  an 
extraordinary  kind  of  wear— months  of 
extra  wear  per  pair. 


In  addition,  they  are  waterproof  and 
very  comfortable — and  people  like  these 
qualities. 

Particularly  do  people  like  to  have 
service  shoes  with  Neolin  Soles — men's 
business  shoes,  women's  walking  shoes, 
boys'  shoes,  sensible  shoes  for  growing 
girls  and  the  smaller  children. 

You  may  be  sure  that  every  case  of  such 
shoes  you  sell  your  customers  will  be 
live  merchandise  in  their  hands. 

And  selling  merchandise  that  movies  is 
what  makes  future  business  good — for 
your  house  and  you. 

The  GoodyearTire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 


Note:       Your  factory    can   get    Neolin    Soles   promptly,  making  your 
deliveries  certain.     The  quality  of  Neolin  Soles  is,  of  course,  invariable. 
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The 
Heart 
of  the 
Oil 
Stove 


The  Patented  Kerogas 

Burner  Makes  Good 

Oil  Stoves  Better 

When  you  buy  an  oil  stove,  no  matter  whose  make  it  may 
be,  look  at  the  burners.  There  is  the  'heart'  of  the  stove. 
If  the  name  "Kerogas"  appears  on  the  burners,  you  are 
making  no  mistake— you're  buying  certain  satisfaction. 

The  Kerogas  Burner  goes  on  reliable  oil  stoves— well 
constructed,  honestly  made  articles  and  its  unusual  merit 
makes  good  stoves  better. 

First  of  all,  the  KEROGAS  Burner  gives  an  intense,  con- 
centrated flame  within  a  flame  right  against  the  cooking 
vessel.  This  insures  a  quick  heat  which  cuts  cooking 
time  in  half.  And  the  degree  of  heat  is  always  easily 
under  control  by  the  simple  turn  of  a  wheel  which  regu- 
lates it  from  the  hottest  fire  to  the  slowest,  simmering 
flame  you  may  ever  need. 

In  addition  to  simplicity  of  control,  fuel  economy  is  a  big 
feature.  The  KEROGAS  Burner  mixes  a  large  quantity  of  air  with 
the  kerosene  or  coal  oil  it  burns.  The  result  of  this  vaporizing 
process  is  not  only  a  hot  flame  but  ver>'  small  oil  requirements. 

As  to  durability— well— one  piece,  all  brass  burner,  leak,  rust  and 
trouble  proof— simple,  strong  mechanism,  all  tending  to  make  the 
KEROGAS  last  as  long  as  the  stove  which  carries  it. 

Look  for  the  Word  "KerogaS"  on  the  Burner.    It  In 
an  Evidence  of  Quality  in  the  Stove  That  Carries  It 

See  your  dealer  today. 

A.  J.  LINDEMANN  C^  HOVERSON  CO. 

1211  First  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Patented 


KEROGAS 


Burner 


Standard  Equipment  on  the  Better  Males  of  Oil  Stoves 


in  truing  of  his  thirty  years'  friendship  for 
Mr.  Watterson. 

William  Lightfoot  Visscher,  the  humorist, 
who  was  a  reporter  on  the  old  Louisville 
Journal  when  Mr.  Watterson  came  to  it, 
told  of  his  old  chief's  early  days  as  a 
Louisville  editor. 

Two  veterans  of  the  clergy  contributed 
to  the  ■"Marse  Henry  Edition."  His 
Eminence  .James,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  who  but  recently 
celebrated  his  golden  jubilee,  wrote  of  a 
\isit  to  Louisville  in  18.>5  and  of  calling 
upon  Mr.  Watterson's  noted  predecessor, 
the  lat*  George  D.  Prentice,  editor  of  the 
Louis\'ille  Journal. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Bachman,  of  Chat- 
tanooga, former  chaplain-general  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  sent  a  brief 
message.  So  strong  a  place  has  the 
U.  C.  V.  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Watterson  that 
the  little  square  "Stars  and  Bars'  button 
of  that  society  is  the  only  insignia  he  ever 
wears  in  his  lapel  buttonhole,  and  he  is 
never  seen  -without  this  emblem. 

There  was  a  touching  tribute  from  the 
pen  of  the  venerable  pr.  James  K.  Patter- 
son, president  emeritus  of  Kentuckj'  State 
University,  in  which  he  recited  this  quota- 
tion in  emphasis  of  Mr.  Watterson's  great 
worth  as  an  editor  and  the  nation's  loss  in 
his  retirement  from  active  daily  editorial 
responsibilities : 

•'Atlas  has  gone  to  the  Hesperides,  and 
there  is  none  to  uphold  the  skies;  Ulysses 
has  left  Ithaca  and  there  is  none  to  bend 
his  bow." 

The  typographj',  general  make-up,  and 
other  features  of  the  "Marse  Henry 
Edition"  merit  comment.  For  one  thing, 
it  carried  no  advertising.  It  was  purely  a 
testimonial  to  its  distinguished  editor.  It 
embraced  three  sections  and  a  supplement, 
exclusive  of  the  regular  news  feature  and 
comic  sections  of  the  Sunday  Courier- 
Journal.  The  first  section  of  four  eight- 
column  pages  contained  the  first  five 
chapters  of  "Looking  Backward,"  Mr. 
Watterson's  memoirs  and  reminiscences  of 
men,  women,  and  events  during  eight 
decades  of  American  history.  Also,  it  con- 
tained pictures  of  Mr.  Watterson  as  he 
appeared  fifty  years  ago,  thirty  years  ago, 
and  fifteen  years  ago.     Further: 

The  262  tributes  to  "Marse "  Henry  were 
contained  in  two  sixteen  -  page  tabloid 
sections,  unique  in  their  make-up.  There 
were  nineteen  cartoons,  drawn  by  nineteen 
of  the  leading  cartoonists  of  the  country  es- 
pecially for  this  edition,  each  with  an  out- 
standing idea  suggestive  of  the  great  editor. 

The  cartoon  on  the  cover  page  of 
Section  A  was  drawn  by  C.  K.  Berryman, 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  who  went 
to  Miami,  Fla.,  where  Mr.  Watterson 
is  spending  the  winter,  and  there  sketched 
his  subje<'t  from  life.  F^lorida  palms  form  a 
background  for  this  cartoon. 

The  Section  B  co^■er-page  cartoon, 
drawn  by  R.  F.  Outcault.  of  the  Xews- 
pa])er  Feature  Service,  was  built  around 
Buster  and  Tige,  the  famous  Outcault 
comic  -  page  characters.  Cliff  Sterrett, 
of  the  same  ser\ico,  introduc«^d  all  of  the 
regular  characters  of  the  Polly  and  Her 
Pals  cartoons,  saluting  a  portrait  of 
"Marse"  Henry. 

C.  A.  Voight,  of  the  Central  Press, 
Cleveland,  introduced  his  daily  comic- 
strip  chara^-ter,  "Petey  Dink,"  wishing 
"Marse"  Henry  "many  happy  returns 
of  the  day." 

"Marse"  Henrj'  and  the  might  of  his 
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The  Story  of  this  Home 


THE  perfect  preservation 
of  woodwork  and  floors 
tells  its  own  story  of  surface 
protection.  Keeping  wear 
from  reaching  the  surface  has 
kept  it  uninjured  through  con- 
stant use. 

And  so  with  everything. 
Surface  protection  is  supremely 
important  —  save  the  surface 
and  you  save  all. 

Look  at  property  for  a 
minute — so  subject  to  losses 
hard  to  prevent,  like  increased 
taxation,  depreciation  of  neigh- 
borhood, loss  of  tenant,  etc. 
Lack  of  surface  protection 
means  a  money  loss,  too,  but 
one  readily  prevented.     With 


surface  protection  wood  cannot 
rot  or  wear — with  surface  pro- 
tection metal  cannot* rust. 

Any  deterioration  is  a  loss, 
whether  of  buildings,  inside  or 
out,  of  iron  or  wooden  fences, 
furniture,  carriages,  wagons, 
farming  machinery  —  every- 
thing. Anything  with  a  sur- 
face needs  protection  —  all 
wear  and  tear  starts  first  at  the 
surface — save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all. 

c 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will 
find  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will  tell 
you  some  startling  new  things  about  preventing 
loss  by  surface  protection.  Thoroughly  illus- 
trated. Send  for  a  copy.  Address  Educational 
Committee,  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  Room 
632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


Here  is  an  example  of  painted 
and  unpainted  cement  used  in 
foundation  work.  In  addition 
to  the  actual  protection  of 
surface  given  by  the  paint,  it 
keeps  the  surface  smooth  and 
clean,  leaving  no  lodging  place 
for  dirt  and  dust. 


THIS   ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Educational  Committee  representing  the  Paint,  Varnish  and 
Allied  Industries,  ^vhose  products,  taken  as  a  whole, serve  the  primary  purpose 
of  preserving,  protecting  and  beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the 
lumber,  metal,  cement  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  their  divisions. 


Close-up  photograph  of  a 
famous  Colonial  dwelling 
built  in  1715  —  seventeen 
years  before  Washington 
was  born.  Note  the  won. 
derful  preservation  due  to 
constant  surface  protection 
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pen  ga\'e  backgfrounds  for  cartoons  by 
RoUin  Kirby,  of  the  Xew  York  World,  who 
showed  him  passing  the  seventy-ninth 
mile-stone  astride  the  Democratic  donkey; 
by  R.  W.  Satterfield,  of  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  Cleveland,  who 
aptly  worked  in  the  phrase  "wTite  is 
might";  l)y  Frank  ^I.  Spangler,  of  the 
]Montgomery  Advert  user,  who  pictured 
"Marse"  Hem-y's  pen  shattering  the 
sword  of  demagogy  and  stabbing  the  self- 
seeker;  by  Jay  X.  Darling,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Timex.  with  "Marse" 
Henry  astride  his  pen  riding  and  writing 
"Real  Americanism"  across  the  continent, 
and  by  A.  J.  Van  Leshout,  of  The  Courier- 
Journal,  i)icturing  "Alars"  Henry,  the 
fighter,  armored  and  armed  with  bis  pen, 
protecting  blind  "Justice." 

Mr.  Watttrson.  as  the  champion  and 
defender  of  "Liberty,"  was  the  basis  of 
cartoons  by  other  artists.  D.  R.  Fitz- 
patrick,  of  the  St.  Louis  Po.st-Dispalcfi, 
pictured  "Marse"  Henry  upholding  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  "When  the  Ruins  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Are  Unearthed."  W. 
A.  Rogers,  of  the  Xew  York  Herald,  showed 
"Marse"  Henry  standing  aloft  in  the 
flame  of  "Lil)erty's"  torch,  with  the 
inscription,  "All  the  world  knows  where 
'Marse'  Henr>-  stands."  Paul  Plaschke, 
of  the  LouisA'ille  Time.s,  pictured  'Marse" 
Henry  standing  before  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  as  her  defender,  with  the  cap- 
tion: "The  Old  Guard  Dies,  But  Never 
Surrenders." 

Nelson  Harding,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
portrayed  a  range  of  mountains — "Xews- 
])aper  range,"  with  "Mt.  Watterson" 
towering  high  above  all  other  ])eaks. 

Grover  Page,  of  the  Xashville  7V«- 
iie>iseaii,  drew  a  character  sketch  of  a 
newspaper  cartoonis't  seated  at  his  drawing- 
board  with  a  co])y  of  "Marse"  Henry's 
editorial  page  liefore  him  as  the  key  to 
an  idea,  with  the  caption,  "Always  An 
Inspiration." 

A.  B.  Cha))in,  of  the  St.  Louis  Repuhlic, 
showed  "Marse"  Henry  communing  with 
Ponce  de  Leon  at  the  "Fountain  of 
Youth"  in  Florida. 

Harry  J.  Westerman.  of  the  Columbus 
Journal,  had  "Father  Time"  in  the  role  of 
copy-boy,  asking:  "Is  this  thirty,  'Marse' 
Hem-y?"  and  "Marse"  Henry,  seated  at 
his  desk,  replying,  "I'm  starting  all  over 
again,  sonny." 

Harry  C.  Temple  and  Louis  Richard, 
both  of  the  World  Color  Printing  Com- 
j»any,  St.  Louis,  contributed  drawings,  the 
former  showing  a  butler  bringing  in  a  big- 
bouquet  of  flowex's  —  the  "Marse  Henry 
Edition,"  and  the  latter  picturing  Uncle 
Sam  thanking  "Marse"  Henry  for  the 
many  volumes  his  genius  had  filled. 

The  concluding  cartoon,  })y  J.  P.  Alley, 
of  the  Memphis  Coinnicrcial  Appeal,  was  a 
tribute  from  his  pencil  character  "Ham- 
bone,"  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the 
Memphis  paper. 

Notable  features  of  the  edition  were  let- 
ters and  cablegrams  from  Paris  and  London, 
conveying  api)reciations  of  ]\Ir.  Watterson 
from  Premier  Lloyd  George,  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Mr.  Tardieu, 
Peace  (Commissioners  White,  Lansing, 
House,  and  Bliss;  General  Pershing  and 
Admiral  Sims.  Thumb-nail  half-tones  illu- 
minated the  contributions  from  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Daniels,  Postmaster-General 
Burleson,  Chairman  McChord,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner  Murdock. 


12,  1919 

The  "Marse  Henry  Edition"  reached 
Mr.  Watterson  on  Monday  morning  at  his 
winter  home  in  Miami,  Florida,  a  com- 
plete surprize.  The  Courier- J  our  rial,  with 
Mrs.  Watterson's  aid,  had  conspired  to 
keep  the  secret  from  him,  all  papers 
going  into  Florida  containing  announce- 
ments of  the  special  edition  having  been 
censored. 


DOC"  SANDERCOOK  REFUSES  TO  BE 
BARON  OF  WERRINGTON 


THE  hero  of  a  perfectly  good  "movie" 
plot  has  cropped  up  in  real  life  out  in 
Oklahoma,  but  he  threatens  to  spoil  the 
conventional  wind-up  of  such  dramas  by 
refusing  to  accept  the  English  title  which 
has  dropt  into  his  adventurous  life. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  he  is  going  to  refuse 
the  estates  and  other  English  emoluments 
that  accompany  his  title.  Dr.  Sandercook  is 
a  practical  man  and  will  accept  everything 
that  is  coming  to  him  as  long  as  certain 
practical  considerations  aren't  interfered 
wath.  One  practical  consideration  is  that 
he  has  become  a  pretty  thorough  American 
in  the  course  of  his  fifty-odd  years  in 
America,  and  he  would  rather  keep  his 
American  title,  plain  "Doc"  Sandercook, 
than  take  on  his  new  English  one,  Sir  John 
Olver,  Baron  of  Werrington.  His  long 
life  on  the  Western  plains,  where  he  was  an 
American  army  surgeon  in  the  seventies, 
is  contrasted  with  his  present  aristocratic 
dignities  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  as  follows: 

As  the  frontier  passed,  fate  must  needs 
take  up  the  cards  of  those  whose  life  it 
had  been,  and  shuffle  them  again,  and  in  the 
new  deal  were  many  startling  changes. 
Some  came  out  knaves,  others  only  deuces; 
a  few  were  kings.  But  of  these  was  "Doc " 
Sandercook,  surgeon,  Indian  fighter,  buf- 
falo-hunter, friend  of  Bufifalo  Bill  and  other 
romantic  heroes  of  the  old  plains  days. 
For  now  Dr.  John  Olver  Sandercook  has  a 
"sho  'nuff"  title,  and,  if  he  wished,  sitting 
at  his  desk  down  in  Oklahoma  City,  he 
could  write  his  name  Su-  John  Olver, 
Baron  of  Werrington,  Devonshire,  En- 
gland, the  county  of  Drake  and  Raleigh, 
Hawkins  and  Grenville,  and  a  round  dozen 
more  of  the  old  fighting  admirals  of 
England. 

But  "Doc"  Sandercook  doesn't  so  wish 
it.  After  fifty  years  in  the  West,  after 
experiencing  to  its  fullest  the  adventur- 
ous life  of  the  frontier,  he  prefers  the 
title  under  which  his  friends  in  Ameri- 
ca have  known  him — "Doc"  Sandercook. 

That  doesn't  mean  he  will  relinquish 
the  large  estate  that  accompanied  his 
titles.  Not  for  a  minute.  He  would 
have  gone  to  England  long  ago  to  straighten 
out  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  which  the 
death  of  a  number  of  cousins  and  other 
relatives  left  to  him,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  war.  And  now  that  the  war  is  over. 
Sir  John — for  he  is  Sir  John,  even  if  he 
does  prefer  his  more  democratic  title  of 
doctor — expects  soon  to  go  overseas. 

"Names,"  he  said,  "don't  impress  me 
gr(uitly.  Bill  Smith  and  Tom  Jones 
are  as  good  names  as  a  man  needs,  if  he 
knows  how  to  carry  them.  I'm  too  much 
of  an  American  and  too  nuich  of  a  West- 
erner ever  to  think  of  taking  up  the  title 
and  living  on  the  estate.  But  I  have 
thought  of  going  over,  just  to  look  into  the 
thing  and  see  the  old  place." 


And  through  the  estate  Dr.  Sandei'cook 
hopes  finally  to  realize  his  long-cherished 
dream  of  a  L^topian  colony  in  the  ^liddle 
West,  modeled  after  the  Roycrofters  of 
Elbert  Hubbard.  Shortly  before  Elbert 
Hubbard's  death  on  the  Lusitania,  Dr. 
Sandercook  had  taken  up  with  him 
through  correspondence  the  establishment 
of  such  a  colony. 

W^hen  he  leaves  for  England,  it  will  be 
the  first  time  since  1880  that  he  has 
been  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  for 
"Doc"  Sandercook  has  stuck  close  to  the 
plains  to  which  he  came  in  1870.  But, 
while  he  is  American  ^-nd  Westerner,  he 
is  a  native  of  England,  and  had  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  and  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  for  classmates  at  "W^estward  Ho," 
where  he  received  his  early  education. 

The  doctor  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  his  professional  training  in  this  coun- 
try, and  then  came  W'est.  Surgeons 
were  few  and  far  between  out  on  the 
plains  in  those  days,  and  soon  he  was 
attached  to  the  Army,  patching  up  both 
soldiers  and  Indians  after  forays.  In- 
dians were  being  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try around  Fort  Dodge,  Fort  Haynes,  and 
Fort  Harker  at  the  time  the  doctor  joined 
the  forces,  so  most  of  his  time  was  taken 
up  in  dressing  wounds. 

And  in  those  days  he  made  many 
friends  not  only  among  white  settlers 
and  soldiers,  but  Indians  as  well.  He 
was  crossing  the  plains  in  a  wagon-train 
in  the  early  '70s  when  it  was  attacked 
by  a  warring  tribe.  The  little  band  of 
white  men  fought  fiercely  for  hours,  but 
all  were  killed  except  Dr.  Sandercook, 
who  was  saved  through  the  intervention  of 
a  chief  whose  wounds  he  had  treated  several 
months  before. 

"Indians,"  the  doctor  said,  in  nar- 
rating the  incident  to  The  Daily  Okla- 
homan,  "are  friends  to  their  friends. 
I  have  never  had  the  slightest  trouble 
with  one  of  them,  because  I  always  showed 
them  I  was  their  friend.  They  ask  only 
a  square  deal." 

In  illustration,  the  doctor  described 
an  experience  while  hunting  buffalo  in 
those  days.  With  an  army  sergeant  he 
came  upon  a  good-sized  herd.  Both 
he  and  the  cavalrymen  fired  at  a  large 
bull,  which  fell  floundering  in  the  dust. 
As  they  approached  the  animal  three 
Indians  came  out  of  the  dust,  and  their 
arrows  were  seen  sticking  in  the  car- 
cass. It  was  a  delicate  situation,  but 
trouble  was  averted  by  the  doctor's  sug- 
gestion that  the  meat  be  divided  among 
the  five  of  them. 

All  his  adventures,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  brushes  with  Indians.  It 
was  on  a  long  trail  one  bitter  day  that 
he  had  one  of  his  worst  experiences. 
His  companions,  better  mounted  than  he, 
had  gone  ahead  to  Fort  Dodge,  and  at 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  it 
was  growing  dark,  the  doctor  found 
himself  still  eight  miles  from  the  fort, 
beginning  to  suffer  from  the  cold,  and 
with  his  horse  unable  to  move  in  the 
teeth  of  the  fierce  blizzard. 

He  dismounted,  and,  leading  his  horse 
back  into  the  shelter  of  a  hill,  shot  the 
animal,  cleaned  the  carcass,  propt  it 
open  with  a  stick,  and  crawled  inside 
for  shelter.  The  next  morning  he  was 
found  by  a  small  band  of  cavalrymen 
sent  to  search  for  him. 

With  such  memories  of  the  West,  an 
affection  developed  in  a  half-century  of 
life  here,  the  doctor  says  he  never  will  live 
elsewhere.  He  is  happy  here,  he  adds, 
and  \\\v  barony  of  Werrington  will  have 
to  remain  without  its  master. 
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MANAGEMENT 

equally  responsible  to   Capital  and   to   Labor 


THE  familiar  picture  of  indus- 
trial production  a  century  ago, 
included  the  mill  beside  the 
dam,  the  owner's  house  on  the  hill 
and  the  workmen's  homes  scattered 
along  the  valley. 

Production  was  on  a  small  local 
scale.  There  was  constant  and  inti- 
mate contact  between  the  owner  and 
his  men. 

:{:  A  :}; 

Then  markets  opened  up — nation- 
wide—  world-wide.  Production  was 
forced  into  larger  and  larger  units. 

The  little  mill  spread  itself  over  sev- 
eral acres  of  buildings,  filled  with  intri- 
cate machinery.  The  valley  of  scattered 
homes  became  a  bustling  town. 

The  man  who  owned  the  mill  had 
to  call  upon  friends  and  strangers  for 
capital  to  extend  his  plant.  Also,  he 
found  he  could  no  longer  direct  the  in- 
creasing number  of  workmen  engaged. 

So  the  corporation"  was  born  and 
management  stepped  in  as  a  necessary 
link  between  those  who  invested  their 
vioney  and  those  tvho  invested  their  labor. 

At  first,  corporate  management  was 
naturally  eager  to  show  profits.  Too 
often  management  considered  itself 
solelythe  servant  of  the  money  invested. 
Pressure  for  dividends  often  became 
the  only  consideration. 


Management  for  dividends  only" 
made  machines  of  the  workers.  Man- 
agers pushed  foremen.  Foremen  in 
turn  pushed  their  men  for  production, 
— without  consideration  for  justice. 

Labor  troubles"  multiplied.  Gen- 
erally they  were  believed  to  be  matters 
of  the  pay  envelope  and  the  time  clock. 
But  the  underlying  cause  in  most  cases 
was  a  consciousness  of  injustice. 

Labor  and  capital  both  suffered. 
Both  called  management  to  account 
for  their  troubles. 

Management  had  to  face  the  facts. 

In  plant  after  plant,  today,  manage- 
ment is  earnestly  studying  the  needs  and 
working  conditions  of  the  men  inside 
its  own  four  walls.  The  value  of  human 
relations  in  industry  is  being  rediscov- 
ered. The  principle  of  the  square 
deal"  is  being  applied.  The  energy  of 
the  worker  is  being  developed  and 
guarded.  Initiative  is  rewarded.  Pro- 
motion beckons. 

*'         *  * 

What  is  happening? 

In  industry,  as  with  nations,  the 
principle  of  might  is  discredited — right 
is  coming  into  its  own. 

More  energy  and  greater  production 
are  being  gained  through  mutual  good 
faith  than  was  ever  gotten  by  force. 

The    "square    deal"    yields    more 


dividends  to  stockholders,  better  earn- 
ings for  men — and  growing  content 
for  both. 

And  finally,  enlightened  corporate 
management  is  developing  a  character 
— as  distinct  as  the  former  owner- 
management  type — but  stronger,  more 
dependable  and  more  permanent. 


At  Hydraulic,  we  are  working  out  this 
responsibiity  of  management  for  men. 

Every  advance  we  have  made  has  been 
justified  by  practical  results  to  our  stock- 
holders and  to  our  men  (many  of  whom  are 
themselves  becoming  stockholders). 

The  increasing  spirit  of  initiative  and  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  our  men  is  yielding  a  larger 
output,  with  better  and  more  uniform  quality. 
We  have  been  able  to  hold  our  men  and  to 
attract  a  better  class  of  recruits.  All  hands 
are  more  contented. 

Our  investment  in  men  is  more  important 
to  us  than  our  investment  in  mechanical  equip- 
ment. Machinery  receives  expert  care  and 
constant  attention.      What  about  men? 


There  is  a  long  way  yet  to  go.  But  our 
money,  our  management  and  our  men  have 
linkeci  arms  and  are  going  forward  to  the 
point  where  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
"Hydraulic  is  more  than  a  place  to  work." 


This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  in  this 
publication.  On  May  lo  will  appear  "The  Square 
Deal — What  Is  It?"  Reprints  of  former  articles 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESSED   STEEL   CO. 
of  Cleueland 


HYDRAUU 


L   COMPANY 
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OFF  WITH  THE  OLD  —  ON  WITH  THE  NEW 

Make  it  a  Vanity  and  you'll  look  right  in  the  best  of  company. 
Handsome,  smart  and  high  quality — yet  the  price  will  suit  you. 
There's  a   good   dealer  in  your  town   with  our  Spring.  Models. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Style  Folder. 

THE    NONAME    HAT    MFG.    CO. 

220  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Plant  al   Orange,   iV.  /.,  since   1883 


NATIONAL. 


/ 


Open  \n ur  new 
arc  oiiixis  in  o. 


ms^' 
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NATIONAlv 
HOLYOKB  LEDGER 


SYSTEMATIC  and  efficient  record-keeping  is  made  easy  as  well  as 
productive  by  the  use  of  National  Blank  Books.  These  "Eagle' 
Marked"  books  are  scientifically  planned  to  meet  every  possible 
accounting  requirement.  The  National  Holyo\e  Ledger  shown  above 
is  an  example  of  a  splendid,  low  priced  ledger,  handsomely  bound  and 
durable.    Ask  your  stationer  about  sizes  and  rulings. 

Bound  Boo\s  and  Loose  Leaf  Devices 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

New  York  City  Berthierville,  P.  Q.,  Canada  London 


CLASSIFYING  THE  BATS  IN  THE 
-'      KAISER'S  BELFRY 


\ 


AMONG  the  numerous  perplexing  ques- 
tions that  the  Peace  Council  is  ex- 
pected to  answer  is  the  one  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  the  former  Kaiser.  No 
doubt  the  erstwhile  partner  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  management  of  the  universe 
would,  iinder  the  circumstances,  prefer 
to  remain  in  Holland  indefinitely,  or,  at 
least,  until  he  has  sawed  up  aU  the  timber 
in  those  parts.  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
fairlj^  well -rooted  prejudice  against  his 
doing  so,  and  in  aU  probability  he  will  be 
compelled  to  face  a  court  which  will  de- 
termine his  responsibility  for  the  late 
unpleasantness  in  Europe.  When  this 
comes  to  pass  it  may  be  that  an  important 
part  in  the  dehberations  will  be  plaj'ed  by 
experts  in  mental  disease.  Count  Hohen- 
zoUern  wiU  in  all  likelihood  be  subjected 
to  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his 
mind. 

A  wT-iter  in  the  New  York  Tribune  pub- 
lishes an  interview  with  Dr.  I.  H.  Coriat, 
a  noted  specialist  of  Boston,  whose  works 
on  abnormal  psychology  and  psj'cho- 
analjfsis  are  known  the  world  over,  in 
which  the  latter  discusses  the  Kaiser's 
mania  in  the  light  of  the  principles  es- 
tabUshed  through  psychoanalysis  as  elab- 
orated by  Freud  and  later  investigators 
of  the  same  school.  Dr.  Coriat  eliminates 
heredity  as  explaining  the  complex  motives 
and  behavior  of  the  Kaiser  and  bases  his 
conclusions  on  the  revelations  of  psycho- 
analysis. He  says  this  means  an  analysis 
of  the  mind,  a  studj^  of  man's  unconscious 
motives  and  conflicts  as  shown  by  his  be- 
ha\ior.  According  to  his  theory  each 
individual  determ'nes  his  own  character 
and  destiny  and  traits  of  character  are 
not  inherited,  but  acquired. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  he  says,  that 
the  predominant  traits  of  character  are 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to 
overcome  a  feel  ng  of  either  mental  or 
physical  inferiority.  For  instance,  a  man 
who  as  a  boy  is  a  weakling  will  become  an 
advocate  of  the  strenuous  life.  Demos- 
thenes, the  stammerer  became  the  great- 
est orator  of  Greece.  It  is  well  known 
to  physicians  that  a  weak  or  inferior  organ 
tends  to  overcome  its  defect;  a  weak  heart 
compensates  hy  growing  larger  and  strong- 
er; if  one  kidney  is  removed,  the  remaining 
kidney  enlarges  and  performs  the  work  of 
two.     To  quote  Dr.  Coriat: 

This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the 
mental  sphere.  The  feeling  of  inferiority 
forces  the  individual  to  make  supreme  ef- 
forts to  overcome  this  particular  defect. 
Feelings  of  inferiority  are  compensated  for 
in  various  ways  by  the  person  becoming 
egotistical,  boastful,  envious,  showing  a 
tendency  to  undervalue  all  men  and  things 
except  themselves,  developing  ideas  of 
greatness  and  omnipotence  of  thinking. 

This  tendency  to  compensation  is  an 
unconscious  mental  process,  the  only  con- 
scious feeling  being  the  overcompensation 
which  takes  the  form  of  day-dreams.  Their 
origin  is  unknown  and  never  understood  by 
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Ghemistry 

and  Tree  Stumps 

/N  THE  SOUTH,  acres  and  acres  of  pine- 
tree  stumps  have  been  turned  by  Chemistry 
into  bank  deposits.  Not  long  ago,  lumber- 
men considered  these  stumps  and  the  land  they 
dotted  worthless.  Chemistry  entered,  and  out 
of  these  tree  stumps  flowed  the  hidden  treasures 
of  fine  turpentine  and  the  best  pine  oil.  And 
the  land,  rich  in  the  elements  which  mean  good 
cotton  crops,  was  cleared  for  planting.  So  by 
Chemistry's  aid  more  refineries  sprang  forth 
and  more  looms  worked  to  spin  the  precious 
cotton  fibre. 

Now,  what  Chemistry  has  accomplished  for 
the  lumbermen  of  the  South,  it  is  ready,  with 
sleeves  rolled  up,  to  do  for  other  American  manu- 
facturers. It  is  awaiting  their  call  to  find  better 
ways  of  production,  to  seek  better  products  or 
originate  new  ones.  The  foundry,  farm,  factory, 
mill  or  mine  that  calls  upon  Chemistry,  calls 
upon  its  greatest  aid  to  success.  The  numberless 
commodities  it  has  given  the  world  are  its  best 
guarantee  of  the  still  greater  number  Chemistry 
will  give. 

You,  as  a  progressive  American  business 
man,  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  how  Chemis- 
try affects  your  business. 

We,  as  American  Chemists,  are  obligated  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  remove  the  difficulties 
which  keep  your  business  from  being  a  success 
or  restrain  it  from  being  a  still  greater  success. 

We  are  ready  to  help  you.  We  want  you  to 
tell  us  your  manufacturing  problems.  We  will 
state  frankly  whether  or  not  we  can  be  of  aid  to 
you.  Remember,  there  is  no  cost  involved  in 
finding  out. 

For  thirty-three  years  we  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  solving  others'  manufacturing  diffi- 
culties. Our  endeavors  have  carried  us  into 
nearly  every  field  of  industry.  Some  of  our  ac- 
complishments are  told  in  a  most  interesting 
booklet,  "Chemistry  in  Overalls."  Its  language 
is  simple,  its  message  instructive.  Wouldn't 
you  like  a  free  copy? 

^rtfjur  ©.  Hittle,  Ml 

Chemists      .      Engineers      .       Managers 
30  Charles  River  Road 

at  Kendall  Square 

Cambridge,   Mass. 
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BUILD  NOW 

THAT 

OIxY  HALL 

COURTHOUSE 

SCHOOLHOUSE 

CHURCH 

FACTORY 

MEMORIAL 
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AMERICA  again  has  called  upon  the  power  and  resource 
XX  of  her  motor  trucks — this  time  to  catch-up  her  war- 
interrupted  building  program. 

Just  as  the  nation's  calls  for  war-supply  and  food-supply 
were  answered,  so  this  newest  call  is  being  answered  by  the 
combined  strength  of  thousands  of  trucks.  Nothing  but  the 
motor  truck  matches  the  speed  of  steam-shovel  excavation. 
No  other  carrier  is  adequate  to  modern  building  methods. 

Thousands  of  Federals  are  making  good  for  builders — 
giving  always  that  complete  satisfaction  which  has  brought 
from  the  public  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  more. 


''Shorten  the  miles  to  market 
— build  better  roads" 


Federal  "  Traffic  News,"  a 
magazine  of  modern  motor  haul- 
age, will  be  sent  free  on  request 
to  responsible  executives. 


Federal  Motor   Truck    Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


One    to    Five    Ton    Capacities 
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tlio  sufferer.  These  (la.v-<lre;>iiis  nre  so 
often  repeat(><I  that  they  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  jx-rsonality;  they  can  not  bo 
distinfjuishod  from  reahty.  Thus,  indi- 
viduals w  itli  feeUiifjfs  of  inferiorily,  whetlier 
r(!al  or  fancied,  as  indixiduals  who  possess 
inferior  orf>aus,  attempt  to  compensate. 

Let  us  ap|)ly  these  tlieories  to  tho 
Kaiser.  If  is  said  that  lie  was  l)()rii  witli 
;i  witlic  red  h'f(  arm,  pr()bal)ly  a  paralysis 
from  l)irtli.  Tliis  can  b<*  se(^n  in  Jiis 
})ort raits,  in  the  sliorteniufi'  of  tlie  arm 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  hehl.  Dr. 
Davis,  in  liis  book,  "The  Kaiser  as  I  Knew 
Jlini,"  frives  an  interestinfj  account  of  tliis 
deformed  and  shortened  h'ft  arm,  and 
states  tluit  ''th(>  fingers  were  properly 
formed,  but  apjx'ured  to  b(>  practically 
I)aralyzed.  He  is  iiiuible  to  raise  his 
arm."  Such  a  man,  educated  and  mir- 
tured  in  surroundinfjs  where  militarism 
was  nuuh'  the  dominant  factor  of  life, 
would  tend  to  refjret  this  i)hysical  inferi- 
ority. At  first  lie  would  attem])t  to  de- 
fend and  protect  the  inferior  organ,  then 
this  very  protection  and  defense  would 
tend  to  more  and  more  occupy  his  atten- 
tion, nntil  it  became  almost  an  obsession. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  put  the 
idea  of  his  physical  inferiorit\'  out  of  his 
juind,  for,  as  in  all  these  eases,  the  more 
he  attempted  to  put  it  out  of  his  mind  the 
more  he  would  put  it  in  his  mind. 

The  physical  inferiority  he  could  not 
conceal  or  cover  up,  because  the  more  he 
attempted  to  do  so  the  more  prominent  it 
would  become  to  him  and  others.  There 
would  remain  only  one  way  to  neutralize 
this,  and  this  would  he  by  compensating  for 
his  feeling  of  physical  inferiorit.y. 

Thus  he  would  tend  to  emphasize  his 
own  militarism  and  physical  strength  and 
the  militarism  of  those  about  him.  P^'or 
him  the  g\vord  would  be  the  great  symbol 
of  power  and  strength.  He  would  thus 
make  himself  believe  that  he  was  not  the 
constitutional  king,  but  the  gi-eat  war- 
lord. This  absolutist  attitude  is  shown  in 
the  following  speech,  which  re\eals  just 
those  traits  of  his  personality  that  I  wish 
to  emphasize.  His  speeches  ha^'e  the  qual- 
ity of  self-portraiture,  just  as  in  a  psycho- 
analysis what  a  patient  does  and  says  re- 
veals his  inner  life.  "  I  could  find  no  i)etter 
token  than  a  sword,  this  noblest  symbol  of 
the  Germans,  the  symbol  of  the  great, 
poAverful  period  of  building  Avhose  mortar 
was  blood  and  iron." 

Such  a  man  would  also  have  ideas  of 
dominating  power,  amounting  almost  to 
obsession.  "You  must  all  have  only  one 
will,  and  it  is  mine;  there  is  only  one  law, 
and  it  is  mine."  Because  of  such  a  feeling 
of  omnipotence  of  thought  and  power,  such 
a  man  would  be  intolerant  and  Avould  tend 
to  undervalue  men  and  things  and  the 
opinions  of  others.  For  instance,  in  his 
lecture  to  the  strikers  he  denounces  social- 
ism in  this  way:  "F'or  to  nie  every  Social 
Democrat  is  synonymous  with  an  enemy  of 
the  realm  and  of  the  Fatherland.  Should 
I,  therefore,  discover  that  Social  Demo- 
cratic tendenoies  become  involved  in  the 
agitation  and  instigate  unlawful  opposi- 
tion, I  will  step  in  sternly  and  ruthlessly 
and  bring  to  bear  all  the  power  I  possess 
— and  it  is  great." 

As  a  eompeilsation,  too,  for  his  feeling 
of  physical  inferiority,  such  a  man  would 
express  sentiments  of  cruelty,  as  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  German  soldiers  dispatched  to 
China  in  1900.  There  he  was  reported  to 
have  said:  "When  you  meet  the  foe  you 
Avill  defeat  him.  No  quarter  will  be  given 
and  no  prisoners  will  be  taken.  Let  all 
who  fall  into  your  hands  be  at  your  mercy." 

Thus  I  have  shown  that  the  Kaiser's 
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mentality,  his  egotism,  bombast,  cruelt\-, 
his  omnipotence*  of  thought,  are  a<"(iuired 
and  not  hereditary  traits,  and  can  best  be 
explained  on  this  })asis  of  well-known  psy- 
chological laws. 


BUf.(;Ai{iANs  iMi'KOVEi)  ON  (;i;kman 
TH i(;H'rri;LNEss,'  says  offi- 

CIAL  KEl'OHT 

EXTERMIXATIOX  was  tho  c(*ntral 
policy  of  th(>  war  waged  by  tin*  liul- 
gariaiis  on  tluf  S(>rvians,  (*sp(*cially  in  tho 
dis[)ute(l  i)r()vinces,  and  that  i)olicy  was 
carried  out  ■with  a  tht)roughness  in  detail 
and  in  mass  cruelty  that  puts  to  shame  the 
best  efforts  of  the  Germans  in  Relgium. 
According  to  tlm  report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Inquiry  formed  to 
iinestigate  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
Bulgars  on  the  Servian  population,  "the 
Bulgarian  invasion  of  Servia,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  iMacedonian  districts, 
was  accompanied  by  the  most  barbarous 
acts  committed  in  this  war,  unsurpassed 
by  the  excesses  of  any  other  enemy  army." 
It  is  the  Commission's  object,  by  giving 
its  report  wide  publicity,  to  defeat  the 
present  propaganda  of  the  chief  apostles 
of  frightfulness,  Germany,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey,  in  favor  of  "letting  bygones  be 
bygones."  Before  the  world  decides  to 
forget  all  about  the  recent  horrors  and 
atrocities,  it  is  argued,  the  world  should  at 
least  understand  what  they  were,  through 
such  official  channels  as  that  of  the  Com- 
mission that  has  just  reported.  We  read, 
in  the  comparatively  dispassionate  lan- 
guage of  this  report  as  published  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle: 

As  they  passed  through  the  villages, 
the  Bulgars  put  to  death  all  influential 
Servians,  nor  did  they  spare  either  their 
wives  or  their  children.  The  \allages  of 
Macedonia  were  the  greatest  sufferers. 
There  is  not  a  family  in  Bogumil,  Tetovo, 
Bistritza,  and  Kraynovatz  which  has  not 
several  members  killed  l)y  Bulgarian 
soldiery.  Widely  ramified  families  were 
reduced  to  two  or  three  survivors  after 
the  massacres  organized  by  the  Bulgars. 
One  peasant  of  Bogumil  who  escaped  the 
massacre,  owing  to  his  absence  at  the  time 
when  the  Bulgars  arrived,  lost  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  daughter-in-law,  who  were 
killed.  Another  peasant  reports  that  the 
Bulgars  killed  his  father,  aged  sixty,  his 
younger  brother,  and  his  .sister  with  her 
three  children,  the  eldest  being  seven 
years  of  age.  A  third  peasant  of  the 
same  A'illage  reports  that  the  Bulgars 
killed  his  wife  and  son,  two  daughters- 
in-law,  and  two  grandsons.  Men  were 
first  tortured  to  make  them  give  uj)  their 
money.  They  were  told  that  their  lives 
would  be  spared  if  they  gave  all  they  had. 
But  when  they  had  given  up  everything 
they  were  Icilled  all  the  same. 

Tlie  weight  of  Bulgarian  ferocity  fell 
particularly  upon  the  women  of  the  con- 
quered districts.  In  Bogumil  thirty  women 
were  tortured  and  murdered.  The  report 
continues: 

When  the  Bulgarian  Army  took  Shtip 
there  were  114  Servian  sick  and  wounded 
at    the    military-    hospital    in    that    town. 
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The  original  n-gisler  bearing  their  names 
has  been  preser\(<d.  'I'lie  iiulgars  im- 
m(>dial<'ly  dis])atched  theso  sick  and 
wounded  to  Bulgaria.  Soon  a  rumor 
went  round  t\ui  town  to  the  effect  that  all 
thes(»  prisoners  had  bcnni  ma.ssacrod  on  tli« 
waA".  i'easants  who  wen*  eye-witnesses  of 
the  liiilcher\',  and  who  i<no\v  wlu're  flic, 
\ictims  \ver<!  buried,  lia\'(>  come  forward 
to  tender  to  the  Inlernational  Commission 
their  evidenr-e  of  the  massacn?  which,  with 
all  prei)aratioris,  occupienl  half  a  day. 
The  victims  were  bayonete^d  full  in  the; 
chest  by  the  soldiers.  Those  who  did  not 
(txpire  at  the  first  blow  were  finished  off 
by  a  thrust  in  the  side.  While  sonu!  of 
them  were  being  killed,  the*  rest  of  the 
Servian  soldiers  were  compelled  to  watch 
the  Miilgars  stoi)ping  o\(ir.\  now  and  again 
to  take  a  rest  and  smoke,  while  they 
chattcul  gaily  among  themselves.  The 
S«.'rvian  soldi(Ts  themselv«'S  begged  to  bo 
killed  more  qui<d<l\',  as  tlif!  suspense  was 
unendurable.  One  of  the  iiulgars  wh(» 
distinguish(»d  himself  spe<'ially  in  this 
massacre  was  the  comitadji  Histo  Kots(!V, 
and  the  massacre  itself  had  been  ordenid 
by  the  comitadji  chief  Ivan  Berlo. 

At  seven  different  spots  in  the  Surdulitza 
Gorges  numerous  bodies  have  been  ex- 
humed of  persons  who  (judging  by  the 
clothes,  whi(di  are  in  a  good  states  of  pres- 
ervation) had  come  from  various  parts  of 
Servia.  Many  of  the  bodies  are  those  of 
women  and  children.  Tho  corpses  are 
piled  up  one  on  top  of  the  other.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  peasants 
thousands  of  corpses  lie  scattered  about 
in  numerous  graves,  and  it  would  take 
weeks  to  discover  them.  The.se  are  the 
victims  of  the  bestiality  of  the  Bulgars, 
who  have  made  a  vast  Servian  graveyard 
of  the  gorges  of  Vrutsia,  through  which 
passed  countless  columns  of  Servian 
prisoners  and  interned  civilians. 

An  order  decreeing  "measures  for  the 
suppression  of  revolts,"  issued  by  the 
Bulgarian  Colonel  Tasov  on  July  5,  1917, 
has  been  discovered  and  is  offered  in  evi- 
dence l)y  the  Commis.sion.  The  order 
provides  the  death-penalty  even  for  of- 
fenses that  have  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
Aolts,  such  as  attempts  at  escape  on  the 
part  of  prisoners  of  war  and  interned 
civilians.  Under  international  law  an 
attempt  to  escape  on  the  part  of  a  prisoner 
of  Avar  can  not  be  considered  a  criminal 
offense.     The  report  continues: 

The  collective  responsibility  of  A-illages 
in  the  case  of  roA^olt  is  defined  in  a  manner 
that  has  no  precedent.  For  the  mere  fact 
of  the  insurgents  passing  through  a  village, 
the  Avhole  of  the  A'illage  is  liable  to  punish- 
ment. All  males  OA^er  soA'ent-een  years  of 
age  are  to  be  deported  to  Bulgaria,  and 
the  A'illage  is  fined  the  equivalent  of  the 
taxes  for  five  years.  All  these  Draconian 
measures  proA'e  that  the  Bulgars  felt  A^ery 
insecure  in  Servia,  and  that  they  could 
only  maintain  their  authority  by  terror. 

There  is  not  a  toAvn  or  A'illage  in  Mace- 
donia Avhere  the  Bulgars  haAO  not  inflicted 
corporal  punishment  upon  Avomen,  but 
nowhere  are  the  A'ictims  more  numerous 
and  nowhere  haA'e  the.y  been  beaten  more 
brutally  than  at  KumanoA'o.  A  school- 
master's Avife  Avas  beaten  three  times, 
each  time  receiving  tAventy-fiA^e  blows  with 
a  stick.  On  the  third  occasion  she  was 
also  A-iolated.  All  this  took  place  in  the 
town  jail.  The  Avife  of  a  tradesman  Avas 
also  beaten  three  times.  Another  Servian 
woman  was  beaten  until  she  became  un- 
conscious.    A  Bulgarian  doctor  examined 
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DuplGx-Alcazar 

The  Duplex- Alcazar  is  the  original  two  ranges 
in  one.  It  burns  gas  and  coal  or  wood  singly  or 
together  and  can  be  changed  for  use  with  either 
fuel  instantly. 

It  makes  your  cooking  quicker  and  more  effi- 
cient because  it  gives  perfect  heat  control.  If  you 
want  an  exceptionally  hot  oven,  don't  put  on  more 
coal,  just  turn  on  the  gas  and  let  it  help. 

This  very  feature  spells  fuel  economy.  It  avoids 
waste  and  that's  what  runs  up  coal  and  gas  bills. 
And  with  all  its  advantages,  the  Duplex-Alcazar 
takes  up  no  more  kitchen  space  than  one  old- 
style  stove. 

By  its  use  the  kitchen  is  kept  as  comfortable 
as  the  rest  of  the  house.  In  summer,  to  keep  cool, 
cook  with  gas.  In  winter  when  you  want  warmth, 
use  coal  or  wood.  It  makes  a  difference  in  health  and 
temper  too,  to  work  in  a  Duplex-Alcazar  kitchen. 

Enough  types  and  styles  to  fit  every  need.  The 
pioneer  of  its  kind  and  still  holding  the  quality 
lead.   See  it  at  your  dealers. 

For  sections  where  gas  is  not  to  be  had, 
there  is  a  Duplex-Alcazar  now  for  OIL  and 
COAL  or  WOOD.  Write  for  our  literature, 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  C^  HEATER  CO. 

407  Cleveland  Avenue,        Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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her  and  pronounced  her  to  be  "fit  for 
further  corporal  punishment,"  and  the 
Bulgarian  authorities  had  her  beaten 
again.  After  her  release  the  Bulgars  sent 
soldiers  to  her  house,  whose  feet  she  had 
to  wash  and  who  violated  her.  A  school- 
master's wife  was  so  brutally  beaten  that 
she  had  a  miscarriage.  Mrs.  Slavka 
Velkovitch,  wife  of  a  Servian  officer,  was 
beaten  hj  the  Bulgarian  officer  com- 
manding in  the  town  himself.  The  wife 
of  Vojin  Dimitrijeviteh  was  beaten  so 
savagely  that  gangrene  set  in.  The  list  of 
women  who  were  beaten  by  the  Bul- 
garian authorities  in  Kumanovo  is  very 
long.  All  these  women  were  punished  be- 
cause their  husbands  were  either  Servian 
schoolmasters  or  soldiers. 

In  the  district  of  Poreteh  in  Macedonia 
the  Bulgarian  terror  has  raged  with  special 
fury.  Bulgarian  comitadjis  have  killed 
about  200  persons  and  about  1,500  were 
interned  in  Bulgaria.  Murders  were  car- 
ried out  in  most  barbarous  fashion.  A 
schoolmaster  was  buried  alive  by  comitadjis 
after  having  been  tortured  by  them  for 
three  days.  The  Superior  of  the  Monastery 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Poreteh,  a  vener- 
able man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  was  first 
ridden  like  a  beast  of  burden  bj'  the 
comitadjis,  his  beard  being  used  as  a 
bridle.  And  then  he  was  thrown  down  a 
well,  which  the  comitadjis  then  filled  up 
with  stones.  These  were  not  the  only 
eases  in  which  persons  were  buried  alive. 

These  deeds  were  seldom  the  w'ork  of 
private  soldiers  out  of  control,  the  report 
points  out,  but,  as  with  the  Germans  and 
the  Turks,  were  officially  ordered  and 
sanctioned  crimes,  part  of  a  deliberately 
formed  policy  of  terrorism.  Among  nu- 
merous instances  of  mass  slaughter  and 
terrorism  these  might  be  presented  as 
typical: 

In  March,  1917,  the  Bulgars  assembled 
about  500  persons — men,  women,  and 
children — from  about  eight  ^dllages  in 
those  parts  of  Babushnitsa,  District  of 
Leynitsa.  These  people  were  taken  a 
distance  of  two  miles  from  Babushnitsa 
and  all  massacred  with  knives  and  bayo- 
nets. Bones  and  skuUs  mark  the  place  of 
the  massacre.  This  revolting  crime  was 
committed  by  order  of  Lieutenant  Stoy- 
anov,  officer  commanding  in  Babushnitsa, 
with  the  complicity  of  Subprefect  Deeho 
Ivanov. 

Official  Bulgarian  documents  admit  that 
the  Bulgarians  deported  and  then  separat- 
ed numerous  families,  separating  the  chil- 
dren from  the  parents.  In  a  single  convoy 
of  140  persons  50  children  under  ten  years 
of  age  died.  Numerous  priests  and  school- 
masters were  killed  en  route.  These  mas- 
sacres are  confirmed  by  official  reports  of 
the  Bulgarian  civil  authorities. 

Thus  the  Subprefect  Lazar  Voydieflf 
reported  on  February  26,  1916,  to  the 
Prefect  at  Vrania  that  by  official  order 
seven  priests  and  two  civilians  were 
killed  to  the  north  of  Giliane.  A  num- 
ber of  decapitated  bodies  were  found  on 
the  10th  of  December  last  by  the  Servian 
authorities.  The  Prefect  of  Vrania,  Ivan 
Dimitrieff,  in  a  report  to  the  military 
governor  of  the  Morava  (dated  February 
28, 1916,  No.  273).  himself  protested  against 
the  internment  of  the  sick  and  blind  and 
against  the  massacre  of  certain  notables,  of 
whom  he  gives  the  names. 

The  report  of  this  functionary  accuses 
Major  IvanofT  and  other  Bulgarian  officers, 
and  states  "the  Gorges  of  Surdulitza  has 
become  the  common  burying  trench  of  the 
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How  Much  Bother 
This  Saves! 


-I  can  Tell  at  a  Glance 
Whether  the  Current 
is  On  or  Of  r 


■'■*»ir 


.ON 


IT  SAVES  current,  too — this  neat  little  switch 
that  turns  electric  irons  and  toasters  on  and 
off  at  the  touch  of  a  button,  without   fumbling 
with  connector  plug  or  socket. 

No  wonder  many  manufacturers   now  equip   their  latest 
appliance  with  the 


CJ^^^      ^^05°)  SWITCH 

More    than  a  convenience,  It  prevents   socket  and   cord 
troubles,  and  makes  the  appliance  last  longer. 


How  It  Saves  Electricity 

On  an  iron  it  tells  you  instantly 
whether  the  current  is  on  or  off — 
no  danger  of  leaving  it  on  by  mis- 
take and  scorching  the  clothes. 
You  use  current  only  as  you 
need  it. 

On  a  toaster,  it  enables  you  to 
turn  off  the  current  between  slices 
— without  yanking  at  the  plug, 
without  burning  the  fingers  and 
without  spilling  the  toast.  Cur- 
rent saved,  too. 

How  It  Prevents 

Breakdowns 

Most  sockets  now  in  use  were 
designed  for  lamp-bulb  service, 
which  takes  but  little  current. 
This  switch  protects  them  against 


the  ten-fold  strain  of  electrical 
appliances — -keeps  the  latter  in 
good  working  condition — avoids 
delays,  waiting  for  iron  or  toaster 
to  be  repaired. 

Modernize  Your 
Appliances! 

You  can  have  this  switch-conve- 
nience on  the  older-model  toaster 
or  iron  you  have.  Take  one  of 
your  cords  to  your  dealer  and 
he  will  put  a  C-H  Seventy-Fifty 
Switch  on  it  for  75  cents.  Use 
it  a  while  and  you  will  see  why 
all  the  more  modern  electrical 
appliances  come  C-H  Switch 
equipped. 

When  you  buy  a  new  appliance, 

look  for  the  C-H  Switch 


The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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THE  next  great  task  for  Hercules  Explosives 
lies  in  the  fields. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  power  of  dynamite  has 
been  mainly  employed  in  the  important  work  of 
developing  our  mineral  resources  and  of  building 
and  maintaining  our  great  transportation  systems — 
our  railways,  canals,  and  highways.  That  this  work 
has  been  successfully  carried  on  is  evidenced  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  material  prosperity. 

But  today  new  problems  confront  us.  The  neces- 
sity of  feeding  a  large  part  of  the  world  turns  our 
thoughts  to  the  undeveloped  agricultural  resources 
of  our  Country.  In  the  United  States  there  are  a 
billion  nine  hundred  million  acres  of  rural  land  — 
forests,  wood  lots,  ranches  and  farms.  Of  this 
total  46%  or  870,000,000  acres  are  in  farms. 
Only  half  of  this  farm  land  is  improved.  The 
other  half  is  waste — undrained  swamps,  land  studded 
with  rocks  or  stumps,  and  land  that  needs  irrigation. 

In  the  years  to  come  we  shall  see  explosives  used 
to  clear  these  thousands  ofj  square  miles  of  waste 
land — we  shall  see  millions  of  tons  of  foodstuffs 
grown  upon  land  that  has  heretofore  been  unpro- 
ductive and  thereby  billions  of  dollars  added  to 
our  National  wealth. 

The  Farm  Dynamites  made  by  the  Hercules 
Powder  Co.  will  play  a  most  important  part  in  this 
great  work. 


I .!.■•:■■■■■  .,  ,■  s 


Where  Grain  Should  Grptv. 
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Sorvian  nation."  It  lias  been  [)rov()d  tliat 
those  cruelties  were  committed  oa  the 
order  of  Patajijore  Alexandroff,  (i(!nerals 
Prstoyeroff,  Dochasatoff,  Christo  Mataroff, 
and  Lieutenant  Lefteroff.  The  words  of 
Preniik"  Kadoslavoff,  that  "the  Servian 
state  might  exist  again,  but  the  Servian 
nation  will  be  dead,"  admirably  sum  up 
the  Bulgarian  plan  for  the  extermination 
of  the  Servian  race.  Out  of  S,0(K)  pris- 
oners interned  4,000  died.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  establish  the  total  number  of  pvr- 
sons  interned,  as  the  Bulgarian  autlu)riti(>s 
left  nothing  undone  to  hide  the  figures. 


THE  "KINGDOM  OF  THE  DEAD"  THAT 
THE  HUN  LEFT  IN  FRANCE 


'"nr*FIE    abandoned    land    to-day  forms 

*•  a  veritable  desert,"  declared  the 
Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  shortly  after  the 
second  battle  of  the  Somme  had  freed  some 
miles  of  'French  territory  from  the  in- 
vaders. "It  might  with  reason  be  called 
a  Kingdom  of  the  Dead."  The  Lokal 
Anzeiger,  just  at  that  time,  was  anxious 
to  emphasize  the  devastation  which  the 
Germans  had  left  behind  in  their  forced 
retreat,  but  it  did  not  overstate  the  case, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  case  could 
not  have  been  overstated.  They  left  a 
"veritable  Kingdom  of  the  Dead,"  and 
this  grisly  kingdom  still  extends  over  large 
areas  of  northern  France.  So  thoroughly 
have  fii'e,  sword,  and  the  Hun  done  their 
work  that  much  land  which  formerly  bore 
villages,  orchards,  and  wheat-fields  can  not 
be  used  for  anything  but  waste  land  and 
woodland  for  generations  to  come. 

Pierce  Williams,  the  United  States 
Commercial  attache  at  Paris,  not  long 
since  accompanied  a  party  of  French 
government  officials  and  industrialists  on 
an  extended  tour  through  the  country 
from  which  the  tide  of  German  invasion 
had  just  been  roUed  back. 

"I  was  invited  to  be  one  of  the  party," 
writes  Mr.  Williams  to  the  Department 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  "in 
order  that  I  might  convey  to  American 
business  men  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
task  that  France  must  now  take  up." 

The  party,  in  high-powered  army  cars, 
motored  for  three  days  over  several  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  what,  before  the  war, 
was  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  world's  in- 
dustrial sections,  a  region  abounding  in 
coal-mines,  blast-furnaces,  and  steel-works, 
electrical-power  stations,  chemical  plants, 
and  all  of  the  varied  establishments  that 
mark  the  modern  industrial  community. 
They  visited  the  once  important  spinning 
and  weaving  district  of  which  LiUe  was 
the  center,  and  which  the  Germans  had 
held  from  September,  1914,  to  October, 
1918.     Mr.  Williams  writes: 

We  spent  an  entire  day  inspecting  one 
pile  after  another  of  twisted  steel  and 
crumbling  brick.  They  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  some  of  the  most  productive 
coal-mines  of  France.  At  other  times  we 
w-andered  throiigh  the  shells  of  buildings 
that  had  been  systematically  pillaged  of 
their  machinery  by  the  Germans  during 
their  four  years  of  occupation. 


The  third  day,  for  hour  after  hour,  with 
scarcely  a  halt,  we  sped  over  roads  that 
crossed  the  old  battle-field  of  the  Somme. 
At  frequent  interviils  vv((  i)ass(Hl  by  low, 
grass-grown,  mohh^ring  heaps  of  stones. 
We  UnciW  tlicwe  to  Ije  the  retnains  of  former 
prosperous  "communes"  or  villages,  be- 
(lause  their  names  could  be  road  in  large 
wliite  letters  wherever  th(M*e  was  a  pie(fe 
of  wall  still  slaiiding.  The  armies  had 
been  compelled  thus  to  identify  tin*  ruinc^d 
towns  in  order  that  their  men  might  not 
lose  their  way  as  they  moved  back  and 
forth  over  the  abandoned  and  blackencHl 
country.  In  a  large  part  of  the  territory 
we  traversed  tlie  only  signs  of  human  life 
were  the  occasional  rusting  sheet-iron 
shacks,  around  which  loitered  British  or 
French  patrols.  They  had  been  left  be- 
hind to  tend  the  lines  of  communication 
that  rolled  away  like  straiglit  white  ribbons 
toward  the  French  frontier,  whither  the 
German  forces  were  retiring. 

War  has  now  departed  from  the  land 
we  visited,  but  it  can  still  be  ad(Miuately 
described  only  by  the  name  the  soldiers 
gave  it  when  it  was  the  prixe  of  battle. 
It  is  still  "No  Man's  Land." 

The  problem  that  devastated  France 
faces  is  one  far  greater  than  a  mere 
physical  rebuilding.  The  French  call  it 
"reconstitution,"  for  their  task  is  to 
recreate,  to  make  over,  the  community  life 
that  before  the  war  abounded  in  this 
region.  Says  Mr.  Williams,  speaking  from 
a  close  knowledge  of  the  conditions: 

It  is  really  a  problem  in  social  engineer- 
ing that  France  must  solve.  It  is  a  colos- 
sal task  in  new-world  pioneering,  made  a 
thousandfold  more  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  carried  out  in  one  of  the 
oldest  of  old-world  countries. 

The  fact  that  in  much  of  the  invaded 
territory  there  is  a  considerable  population 
without  means  of  livelihood  introduces  a 
human  element  that  must  determine  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  order  in  which  areas  and 
industries  are  reconstituted.  Obviously 
the  reconstitution  of  an  inhabited  area 
must  take  precedence  over  that  of  an  un- 
inhabited one. 

To  appreciate  this  point,  it  is  necessary 
to  recollect  that  there  are,  roughly  speak- 
ing, two  sorts  of  devastation  in  the  area 
Avhich  the  Germans  at  one  time  or  another 
overran.  Each  kind  introduces  a  distinct 
problem  in  reconstitution,  and  must  be 
handled  in  a  distinct  manner. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  a  zone  of  prac- 
tically complete  destruction.  Starting  at 
the  English  Channel,  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  France,  it  winds  in  a  band  of 
varying  depth  all  the  way  across  the  coun- 
try to  the  Swiss  frontier.  On  an  average 
it  is,  perhaps,  five  miles  deep.  This  band 
follows  the  "old  front  line."  Over  the 
departments  of  Pas  de  Calais,  Nord, 
Somme,  Aisne,  Marne,  Meurthe  et  Moselle, 
and  Vosges  it  cuts  a  hideous  gash  in  the 
fair  face  of  France. 

For  months  at  a  time,  during  the  past 
four  years,  large  sections  of  this  line  re- 
mained stationary;  that  is,  there  was  no 
important  action,  but  a  rain  of  high- 
explosive  shells  descended  unceasingly 
upon  it,  so  that  everything  that  stood 
above  ground  was  sooner  or  later  blotted 
out.  Whenever  a  big  offensive  took  place, 
such  as  the  Allied  advance  at  the  first 
and  second  battles  of  the  Somme,  and  the 
unsuccessful  German  attack  on  Verdun, 
the  zone  of  destruction  was  widened  and 
deepened.  This  area  of  wholesale  de- 
struction includes  an  important  section  of 
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tho  French  coal-fields,  of  which  Lens  was  a 
center.  It  also  comprises  several  hundred 
square  miles  of  fortilo  farrtiland  in  tho 
departments  of  the  Somnie  and  the  Aisne, 
with  all  tlie  towns  and  villages  that  dotted 
them,  as  well  as  th(5  former  j)()pulous  cities 
of  Arras,  Douai,  St.  Quentiii,  Cambrai, 
Laon,  Soissons,  lieiins,  and  Verdun. 

Much  of  this  area  may  nevor  he  rebuilt. 
A  larj^e  part  of  it  is  now  uniidiabited,  the 
fonnor  residents  boiuf";  scattored  all  over 
France.  Some  of  the  farndand  is  so 
badly  torn  up  by  shells  that  it  may  never 
wave  with  grain  again,  and  may  have  to 
be  given  over  to  pine  forosts.  The  stone 
heaps,  which  are  all  that  remain  of  several 
hundred  picturesque  "communes,"  may 
be  left  as  an  enduring  monument  to  Ger- 
many's nightmare  of  world-empire. 

The  section  between  this  battle-zone 
and  the  French  frontier  was  not,  so  to 
speak,  generally  fought  over,  altho  it  lay 
under  the  German's  mailed  fist  for  four 
years.  It  has  not,  therefore,  suffered  the 
same  devastation.  This  area  contains  the 
cities  of  Lille,  Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  Armen- 
tieres,  and  Valenciennes.  It  was  the  most 
highly  organized  industrial  section  of 
France.  A  large  part  of  the  population 
still  remains  there,  altho  the  cities  were 
bombarded  during  the  German  retreat 
in  October  last.  The  damage,  however, 
was  not  irreparable,  except  in  a  few  cases 
like  Valenciennes.  The  most  serious  in- 
jury suffered  by  the  region  was  by  reason 
of  systematic  pillage  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  foe  during  the  four 
years  of  occupation.  Of  this  deliberate 
devastation  Mr.  Williams  writes: 

Steel -works,  metal -working  establish- 
ments, chemical  -  works,  breweries,  and 
sugar-refineries  were  the  special  target  for 
German  hate  in  the  occupied  area.  After 
stripping  them  of  their  machinery  in  a 
search  for  metals,  from  sheer  lust  of 
destruction  the  invaders  blew  up  the 
buildings.  This  condition  prevails  over  a 
large  area.  Whether  these  last-mentioned 
industries  will  ever  be  rebuilt  will  depend 
upon  many  factors. 

But  even  where  in  isolated  cases  it 
would  be  possible  to  clear  away  the 
wreckage  and  rebuild  an  industrial  plant, 
the  work  must  be  handled  as  part  of  a 
larger  social  problem.  This  is  evident 
when  one  considers  that,  as  stated  above, 
in  the  region  of  the  German  occupation 
there  is  a  large  French  population  that 
must  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
livelihood. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  by  citing 
the  case  of  Lille.  Its  population  is  about 
250,000.  When  the  Germans  evacuated 
Lille  in  October  this  population  was  left 
without  either  food  or  employment.  The 
night  our  party  arrived  in  the  city  it  was 
being  provisioned  with  food  brought  all 
the  way  from  Paris  in  motor-trucks. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe 
in  Lille,  the  old  Frenchwoman  who  was 
running  it  tcld  us  with  great  pride  that  it 
was  the  first  night  they  had  had  electric 
light  since  the  departure  of  the  Germans. 
The  enemy,  as  a  farewell  to  the  city, 
carried  off  some  of  the  generating  and  trans- 
forming units,  and  thereby  put  the  electric- 
lighting  plant  out  of  service,  and  left  the 
city  in  darkness.  The  French  Army 
engineers  had  just  succeeded  in  connecting 
up  the  plant  with  another  power-station 
several  miles  away,  belonging  to  a  coal- 
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mine  that  had  escaped  destruction.  Un- 
der otlu^r  circumstances,  and  had  not  the 
ariny  <Migiii(H>rs  bcM'ti  fac'od  wiMi  a,  grave 
so(^ial  problem  involving  the  comfort  of  a 
I)eople  tliat  had  suffered  hardsliip  for  more 
than  four  years,  it  would  doubtless  have 
appiniliHl  to  the  logical  Krcucli  mind  that 
it  would  be  better  I)usiness  in  tho  long  run 
to  scrap  the  rorruiindor  of  the  damaged 
electric-lighting  phmt  and  install  n(»w  and 
ui)-to-(Iato  equipni(»nt.  Uiuhu-  the  cir- 
cumstances, economic  (!onsi(hirations  had 
to  give  way  to  purely  human  ones. 
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And  so  it  is  all  over  the  devastated 
region  that  is  still  inhabited.  The  first 
consideration  of  stricken  France  is  tho 
needs  of  her  suffering  children.  Plants 
that  are  so  badly  damaged  that  they  must 
be  rebuilt  must  wait,  while  factories  that 
ought  to  be  scrapped,  but  which  with 
slight  expenditure  can  be  put  into  shape 
to  employ  the  local  working  people,  are 
being  repaired  and  put  into  operation. 

Some  cities  and  towns  that  were  im- 
portant industrially  before  the  war,  but 
which  were  long  since  evacuated  by  the 
civilian  population,  may  never  be  restored. 
This  is  true  of  Arras,  the  "chief  place"  of 
the  Department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  Mr. 
Williams  writes: 

Before  the  war  it  numbered,  perhaps, 
30,000  inhabitants.  It  was  not  an  im- 
portant industrial  center,  but  it  was  the 
seat  of  departmental  government.  It 
boasted  a  "grande  place"  and  a  "petite 
place,"  with  a  magnificent  town  hall — 
dating  from  the  days  of  the  Spanish  oc- 
cupation of  Flanders — which  annually 
attracted  thousands  of  tourists  to  the  city. 

We  spent  a  night  there  during  our  trip 
over  the  devastated  region.  Altho  the 
city  was  never  in  possession  of  the  Ger- 
mans, there  is  little  in  its  outward  ap- 
pearance to  distinguish  it  from  St.  Quentin 
and  other  cities  that  were.  It  was  under 
bombardment  more  or  less  continuously 
for  more  than  four  years.  There  is  not  a 
house  in  Arras  that  has  not  been  damaged 
by  shells. 

The  city  of  St.  Quentin  affords  another 
illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  iifi- 
mediately  rebuilding  a  badly  shattered 
city.  Before  the  war  it  was  the  industrial 
capital  of  the  Department  of  the  Aisne. 
It  had  numerous  textile-plants,  printing 
establishments,  foundries,  machine-shops, 
agricultui'al-implement  factories,  etc.  Its 
population  was  about  50,000.  I  visited 
it  a  month  before  the  armistice  was  signed, 
just  after  the  British  had  driven  the 
Germans  out.  There  had  been  fighting  in 
the  streets  between  the  British  and  Ger- 
man patrols.  In  several  places,  at  street 
intersections,  we  saw  the  concrete  block- 
houses, with  narrow  horizontal  slits, 
through  which  German  machine  guns  had 
commanded  the  approaches. 

The  industrial  establishments  of  St. 
Quentin  had  been  sacked  by  the  Germans. 
Outside  one  building  I  observed  a  neat 
pile  of  steel  shafting  with  its  hangers  and 
pulleys.  Apparently  the  Germans  were 
unable,  in  the  haste-'of  their  departure,  to 
carry  the  material  away  with  them.  The 
cost  of  reequipping  the  industrial  plants 
of  St.  Quentin  alone  would  run  into  several 
millions  of  dollars.  But  the  destruction 
in  the  city  is  so  universal  that  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  do  any  restoration  for  some 
months  to  come.         i*^ 

Among  the  more  pressing  tasks  that  the 
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Are  you  back  from  "over  there"  with  a  story  we  are  eager  ^ 

Or  did  you  stand  up  straight  at  home  and  do  a  job  that  hel 
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country  faces  is  the  reconstitutiou  of 
agriculture  and  mining.  In  bringing  the 
soil  of  northern  France  back  to  its  former 
state  of  fruitfulness  America  will  un- 
doubtedly play  a  part  with  the  modern 
farm  machinery  which  it  produces.  The 
scarcity  of  horses  in  the  devastated  regions 
would  seem  to  make  the  farm  tractor  in- 
dispensable, while  the  shortage  of  labor  will 
make  all  labor-saving  farm  devices  a 
necessity.  Agriculture  in  France  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  way  peculiar  to  the  country-, 
Mr.  Williams  wTites,  and  this  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  American  manu- 
facturers of  farming  implemea^,  for,  he 
saj's: 

It  is  said  that  there  are  more  than 
4.000,000  individual  landowners  in  the 
country.  This  means  that  each  farmer's 
parcel  of  land  is  small.  The  appearance 
of  the  French  village  indicates  this.  The 
houses  are  not  built  upon  the  occupant's 
own  land,  as  in  America,  but  are  huddled 
around  a  church.  Each  peasant  cul- 
tivates his  little  piece  of  land,  which  may 
be  some  distance  from  the  village. 

The  result  of  this  system  of  small  hold- 
ings is  that  the  French  peasant  is  not 
financially  able  to  purchase  expensive 
farm  machinery.  In  the  devastated  re- 
gion his  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  such  capital  as  he  possest  before 
the  war  has  been  destroyed.  Therefore; 
in  order  to  market  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  American  farm  machinery  in 
connection  with  the  reconstitutiou  of 
agriculture  in  the  devastated  section  of 
France,  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
necessity  for  selling  to  cooperative  as- ' 
sociations  among  the  peasants.  Without 
some  system  of  purchasing  farm  machines 
in  common,  it  would  seem  difficult  to 
build  up  a  very  large  business  in  France. 
The  French  Government  is  alive  to  the 
situation,  and  is  assisting  the  formation 
of  these  cooperative  farmers'  associations. 
Farm  implements  may,  perhaps,  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  for  distribution 
among  the  cooperative  societies. 

A  basic  industry,  the  reconstitution  of 
which  has  already  begun,  is  that  of  coal- 
mining. The  necessity  for  restoring  to 
productivity  the  damaged  coal-mines  of 
northern  France  is  obvious.  Coal  is  the 
food  of  French  industry,  for  there  is  no 
watei -power  in  the  north  of  Franco  that 
can  be  utilized  in  its  place.  Without  coal 
it  would  be  idle  to  reconstruct  the  damaged 
electrical  power  -  stations,  and  the  re- 
sumption of  life  in  the  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  devastated  region  would  be 
equally  impossiV)lc. 

The  task  of  repairing  the  coal-mines  is  in 
itself  an  enormous  one.  As  stated,  part 
of  the  coal-mining  field  was  in  the  battle- 
zone  for  four  years.  Not  only  were  the 
surface  works  destroyed  by  gun-fire,  but 
the  deliberate  dynamiting  by  the  Germans 
of  the  concrete  lining  of  the  shafts  resulted 
in  flooding  the  underground  workings. 

At  one  of  the  leading  mines  of  the  Lens 
Coal  Mining  Company  which  we  inspected 
the  French  engineers  said  the  water  was 
not  more  than  fifty  feet  below  the  surface. 
And  this  particular  shaft  was  nearly 
1,500  feet  deep. 

Before  there  can  be  any  thought  of  pur- 
chasing coal-extracting  machinery  for  use 
underground,  the  mines  must  be  pumped 
dry  of  water.  This  work  alone  may  take 
a  year  in  the  case  of  certain  mines.  The 
French  engineers  hazaiyi  no  guess  as  to 
the  condition  in  which    the  underground 


workings  will  be  found  after  the  water  is 
pumped  out. 

At  the  time  of  my  departure  for  the 
United  States  the  government  engineers 
responsible  for  organizing  the  work  of 
reconstituting  the  coal-mines  were  busy 
assembling  pumps,  mine  hoists,  gas  en- 
gines, electrical  motors,  etc.,  in  order  to 
begin  the  work  of  freeing  the  mines  of 
water.  When  this  job  is  well  under  way 
and  there  is  some  certainty  that  coal  can 
once  more  be  extracted,  the  question  of 
rebuilding  the  mining  villages  and  re- 
constructing the  surface  works  Avill  be 
taken  up. 


I  AM  MR.  DUBOIS,  PROFESSOR  OF 
MATHEMATICS  " 


'TPHE  right  thumb  was  the  'WTong  thumb, 
-■-  and  that's  what  saved  him.  In  other 
words,  the  thumb  had  lost  its  tip,  and  that 
gave  the  tip  to  the  Germans  that,  as 
sleuths,  their  fingers  were  aU  thumbs.  As 
with  everything  German,  the  German 
Secret  Service  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
for  efficiency,  not  to  say  infallibility,  in  the 
great  days  previous  to  November  11,  1918, 
and  the  idea  that  it  might  have  made  a 
mistake  in  the  matter  of  an  English 
Admiral  came  slow  and  hard.  The  offi- 
cial Belgian  Bulletin  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
tells  the  story,  taken  from  a  diary  kept 
during  the  occupation  of  Belgium: 

Mr.  Dubois,  a  retired  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, lived  in  the  pro^^nces  till  the 
enemy  burned  down  his  house.  He  fled 
to  Brussels  with  his  daughters,  where  he 
rented  a  modest  apartment,  and  they 
Uved  there  as  quietly  as  was  possible  in 
those  troubled  days. 

One  morning  one  of  his  daughters  came 
to  tell  him  in  great  agitation  that  two 
German  officers  were  waiting  to  see  him. 
He  met  them  with  dignity  and  coiirage 
and  found  them  inclined  to  be  excessively 
polite.  One  of  them  looked  him  over  very 
carefully  and  then  asked  if  he  was  indeed 
the  person  known  as  Mr.  Dubois. 

"I  am,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Dubois, 
professor  of  mathematics,"  said  he. 

"You  Avill  allow  us,"  said  the  other^ 
"not  to  believe  what  you  say,  and  if  you 
take  my  advice  you  will  not  conceal  your 
identity  any  longer." 

Mr.  Dubois  opened  his  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment: "It  is  you  who  are  in  error,  gentle- 
men. I  assure  you  that  I  am,  indeed, 
Mr.  Dubois,  professor  of  mathematics." 

The  officer  smiled  and  stroked  his 
mustache.  "Have  it  your  own  way. 
Please  get  ready  to  leave  with  us  within 
ten  minutes;  you  may  take  clothing 
sufficient  for  several  days.  You  may,  if  you 
like,  take  leave  of  your  family." 

As  they  were  leaving  the  officers  again 
treated  him  with  distinguished  politeness, 
which  emboldened  him  to  ask  them  to  tell 
him  why  they  were  taking  him  away. 
"As  if  you  didn't  know  perfectly,"  smiled 
the  officer  who  had  spoken  before;  "not 
to  know  it  would  argue  that  you  had  for- 
gotten who  you  are." 

"I  am  Mr.  Dubois,  professor  of 
mathematics." 

"Oh,  of  course.  .  .  .  Here  w'*  are." 

The  car  had  stopt  before  one  Oi  the  best 
hotels.  The  porter  came  running;  every- 
body acted  as  if  an  important  personage 
had  arrived;  the  officers  explained  to  Mr. 
Dubois  that  he  was  to  consider  himself 
at    home,    and    apologized    for    putting   a 


sentinel  at  the  door.  "We  are  at  war.  you 
know."  Well,  certainly  Mr.  Dubois 
knew  that;  everything  else  was  ver\'  con- 
fusing. Then  the  officer  made  him  a  little 
speech  in  English,  punctuated  with  smiles, 
regrets,  and  persuasive  tones.  When  he  had 
finished  Mr.  Dubois  said:  "I  think  that 
was  English  you  were  speaking  to  me  just 
now.  I  do  not  imderstand  that  language. 
I  am  a  professor  of  mathematics." 

The  officer  then  asked  him  in  French  to 
step  into  the  next  room,  where  a  barber 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  said  that  he 
might  put  himself  into  the  latter's  hands 
without  any  fear.  Mr.  Dubois,  deter- 
mined to  be  astonished  at  nothing,  com- 
plied, but  found  it  hard  to  restrain  himself 
from  making  an  energetic  protest  when  he 
found  the  barber  cutting  ofT  first  his  large 
mustache  and  then  his  cherished  beard. 
The  officer,  upon  inspecting  him,  seemed 
pleased,  even  triumphant,  and  handed 
him  a  monocle.  But  when  Mr.  Dubois 
protested  that  he  had  never  worn  one 
and  was  unable  to  keep  it  in  place,  the 
officer,  speaking  very  impressively  said: 
"Admiral,  do  not  keep  up  this  farce.  We 
have,  as  you  see,  the  greatest  respect  for 
your  rank  and  your  misfortune.  [Here 
Mr.  Dubois  involuntarily  stroked  his  bare 
chin.]  We  of  the  German  Army  respect 
the  foe  even  when  he  is  disarmed.  Please 
understand  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
deceive  us  any  longer."  He  waited  a  few 
seconds  and  then  added:  "We  know  that 
you  are  Admiral  Beresford." 

Upon  Mr.  Dubois'  statement  of  his 
name  and  profession  as  before,  the  officer 
merely  remarked  that  obstinacy  was  a 
British  virtue,  and  did  not  again  insist. 

Then  the  officer  explained  to  Mr.  Dubois 
how  anxious  the  Germans  were  to  make 
him  feel  at  home,  etc.,  and  offered  him 
various  courtesies.  This  kept  up  for  several 
days.  He  was  left  alone,  except  for  the 
careful  ministrations  of  the  servants. 
Nobody  contradicted  him  any  more  when 
he  insisted  that  he  was  Mr.  Dubois,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  but  merely  kept 
silence.  Then  the  officers  appeared,  in  fuU- 
dress  uniform,  saluted  him  punctiliously 
and  inquired  after  his  health.  They  in- 
formed him  that  they  had  received  orders 
from  the  commandant  of  the  German 
forces  in  Belgium  to  ask  him  to  accompany 
them  to  Zeebrugge.  The  professor  was 
glad  of  a  change,  but  still  he  said:  "The 
commandant  of  the  German  naval  forces 
in  Belgium  does  me  great  honor.  I  fear 
that  he  Mill  feel  that  I  have  wasted  his 
time  when  he  learns  that  I  am  Mr.  Dubois, 
professor  of  mathematics."  The  officers, 
greatly  taken  by  such  obstinacy,  laughed 
heartily. 

When  the  party  arrived  at  the  canal  the 
officer,  with  apologies,  bandaged  Mr. 
Dubois'  eyes,  and  when  the  bandage  was 
removed  he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  several  aged  officers  at  a  table  covered 
with  maps  and  plans.  One  of  the  officers 
came  forward  with  outstretched  hand  and 
said:  "Admiral,  allow  me  to  shake  hands 
with  you  as  one  does  with  an  enemy  ont 
respects."  Mr.  Dubois  took  his  hand  and 
replied:  "I  am  Mr.  Dubois,  professor  of 
mathematics."  "Gentlemen,"  said  the 
officer  to  his  coUeagiics  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  Mr.  Dubois  speak,  "I  present  to  you 
Admiral  Beresford,  whom  the  fortunes 
of  war  have  made  our  prisoner."  And  he 
presented  Mr.  Dubois  in  turn  to  each  of 
the  officers.  "Honored,  I'm  sure,"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Dubois.  "I  am  Mr.  Dubois, 
prof " 

"You  are  so  far  from  being  Mr.  Dubois," 
the  spokesman  replied  with  great  polite- 
ness but  firmly,  "that  your  right  thumb 
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The  Duplex  Always  Saves 


We  can  learn  of  no  single  instance  wherein 
the  Duplex  4-Wheel  Drive  has  not  reduced 
hauling  costs. 

Its  savings  run  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  The 
lowest  figure  is  20  per  cent. 

But  there  is  always  a  saving.  That  is  the 
point  that  interests  business  men. 

When  we  say  Duplex  ton-miles  average  20  to 
60  per  cent  less,  we  are  simply  reporting  the 
net  experience  of  Duplex  owners. 

The  Duplex  costs  less  in  comparison  with 
horses  and  mules.  It  costs  less  in  comparison 
with  other  trucks. 

It  costs  less  on  city  cobbles  and  in  country 
mud — in  the  best  going  and  the  worst. 

"In  the  sand  deserts  of  Florida,  the  Duplex 
has  reduced  our  hauling  expense  30  per  cent," 
writes  G.  C.  Pringle,  Betts  Naval  Stores 
Company,  Compass  Lake,  Fla.  "It  takes 
the  place  of  12  mules  by  day,  and  at  night  we 
make  one  or  two  extra  trips." 

The  Duplex  has  four  times  the  pulling  power 
it  would  have  with  two  instead  of  four 
driving  wheels. 


That  means  continuous  haulage;  tire  saving; 
power  economy — all  contributing  to  its  lower 
ton-mile  cost. 

"We  have  never  had  less  than  3J^  tons  of 
green  lumber  on  our  Duplex  truck,"  says 
Reichley  Bros,  fit  Co.,  St.  Clair,  Pa.,  "and 
frequently  haul  seven  tons.  We  have  never 
had  it  stall,  no  matter  how  bad  the  roads  nor 
how  deep  the  snow." 

Upkeep  costs  are  lower  because  driving  strains 
are  evenly  distributed.  That  is  another  factor 
in  Duplex  lower  cost  per  ton-mile. 

"The  savmgs  over  teams  and  wagons  replaced 
by  three  Duplex  trucks  will  pay  for  the  trucks 
in  less  than  a  year,"  writes  W.  C.  Hill,  super- 


intendent of  the  Depfartment  of  Parks  and 
Public  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.  "Our  saving 
per  yard  of  gravel  is  practically  70  cents  ;  on 
18  yards — a  day's  work  for  a  Duplex — ap- 
proximately $12.60,  or  over  $3,125  for  a  250- 
day  working  year." 

Duplex  savings  are  positive.  They  have  been 
proved  wherever  the  Duplex  has  gone.  They 
average  20  to  60  per  cent. 

They  can  be  counted  on  with  the  same  certain- 
ty that  Duplex  four-fold  pulling  power  can 
be  counted  on  to  take  the  load  through. 

Business  men  can  do  no  less  than  ask  a 
Duplex  dealer  for  a  comparative  demon- 
stration, and  comparative  figures. 

We  can  tell  them  beforehand  that  the  Duplex 
is  sure  to  win  ;  that  the  figures  are  sure  to 
show  a  lower  ton-mile  cost. 

The  Duplex  dealer  is  ready  and  anxious  for 
your  call. 

The  rated  capacity  of  the  Duplex  4-Wheel 
Drive  is  33^2  tons. 

Duplex  Truck  Company 

LANSING,  MICH. 


DUPLEX  TRUCKS 

Cost    I^ess    Per  Ton-mild 
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bears  the  sear  of  a  wound  jou  received 
on  board  j'our  ship  six  years  ago  when  a 
cannon  exploded."  And  he  pointed  to 
Mr.  Dubois,  whose  thumb  lacked  a  joint. 
"That,"  said  Mr.  Dubois,  "is  the  result 
of  an  accident  I  met  with  while  driving 
twelve  j-ears  ago;  the  flying  glass  cut  my 
hand,  and  .  .  ."  "Do  not  insist,  Ad- 
miral," said  the  chief  officer  in  a  stern 
tone. 

At  that  very  moment  a  young  officer 
profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  council  cham- 
ber, interrupting  his  superiors.  Holding 
up  a  photograph  of  Admiral  Beresford,  he 
panted:  "Look,  the  Admiral's  left  thumb 
is  injured  while  this  gentleman's  right 
thumb  lacks  the  tip."  The  photograph 
was  passed  from  one  to  another  amid 
ominous  silence.  The  two  officers  who 
had  brought  Mr.  Dubois  shivered.  Pres- 
ently the  commanding  officer  crossed  his 
arms  and  addrest  ISIr.  Dubois:  "So  you 
are  not  Admiral  Beresford?"  "I  am  Mr. 
Dubois,  professor  of  mathematics,"  he 
answered,  his  eye  on  the  door.  The  com- 
manding officer  raised  his  arm,  and  point- 
ing to  the  door  said  briefly,  "Clear  out." 

Needless  to  say,  ]VIr.  Dubois  went  and 
did  not  stop  until  he  reached  his  own 
apartment,  where  he  burst  in  upon  his 
astonished  family.  They  stared  at  his 
beardless  face,  and  "What  is  the  meaning 
of  this?"  demanded  his  father-in-law.  Mr. 
Dubois  drew  himself  up,  put  the  monocle 
in  place,  and  announced,  "I  am  Admiral 
Beresford." 


WHAT  A  FORMER    f/BOAT  CAPTAIN 
SAYS  ABOUT  HIS  JOB 


PERHAPS  no  occupation  in  the  world 
ever  fell  into  such  disrepute  as  did 
that  of  the  German  [/-boat  commanders 
after  the  Huns  began  their  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare.  That  warfare  is  now 
over  and  these  commanders  are  being 
interviewed  by  correspondents  who  try  to 
discover  what  manner  of  men  they  are, 
and  particularly  Avhat  they  haA'^e  to  say 
about  their  late  ignoble  jobs.  A  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  gives  the 
substance  of  a  recent  interview  with  a 
former  [/-boat  captain  whom  he  met  at 
Bremen.  This  captain  was  a  much-decor- 
ated person,  with  the  Iron  Cross  ''Pour  le 
Merits,"  and  several  other  decorations. 
He  had  made  twenty-seven  voyages  in 
command  of  four  different  submarines,  and 
appeared  entirely  frank  and  quite  willing 
to  talk.    The  account  goes  on: 

My  first  question  was  Avhat  antisub- 
marine measures  of  America's  he  had 
feared  the  most,  and,  secondly,  which  had 
been  the  most  effective.  He  said  that  at 
first  all  submarine  captains  were  very  much 
afraid  of  aircraft,  but  after  one  or  two 
encounters  with  seaplanes  they  no  longer 
worried  about  them;  he  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  a  single  case  wh(Te  seaplanes  did 
any  real  damage.  He  added,  however, 
tliat  most  f/-boat  skippers  were  afraid  to 
attack  a  convoy  if  aircraft  were  anywhere 
around,  because  they  were  afraid  that  the 
aircraft  would  sight  the  "sub"  and  warn 
the  convoy. 

He  said  that  destroyers  were  dangerous 
for  green  or  nervous  skippers,  but  that 
(•xperienced  skippers  who  kept  their  heads 
could  get  away  from  them.  He  insisted  that 
the  great  mistake  that  destroyers  made, 
just  like  almost  everybody  else,  was  that 
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they  always  set  their  charges  for  too  great 
depths.  His  own  invariable  method  was  to 
dive  thirty  feet,  go  ahead  full  speed  with 
a  small  rudder  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
then  run  up  his  periscope  for  a  quick  look 
around,  and  maneuver  according  to  what 
he  saw.  He  said  that  on  one  voyage  he 
counted  164  depth-charges,  none  of  which 
had  injured  him  in  the  slightest.  When 
asked  about  the  effect  of  the  depth-charges 
on  the  morale  of  the  "sub"  crew,  he  said 
that  unless  the  explosives  were  very  close 
no  one  but  the  man  at  the  hydrophone 
knew  anything  about  them.  After  the  first 
few  attacks  tiie  men  got  sort  of  used  to 
them  and  noted  them  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  notches  on  a  swab-handle. 

I  can  not  help  feeling  that  this  was 
simply  superlative  bravado! 

This  captain  told  of  various  narrow 
escapes.  Once  he  said  he  Avas  chased  by 
three  motor-boats  which  looked  like  sub- 
marines, and  CAndently  Avere  American  sub- 
chasers. TJiey  followed  him  for  more  than 
an  hour,  but  he  doubled  back  and  passed 
right  under  them.  He  considered  himself 
mighty  lucky  in  this  instance,  as  the  chasers 
dropt  a  number  of  depth-bombs  just  after 
he  had  turned. 

Once  he  was  attacked  by  an  American 
submarine  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
Tavo  torpedoes  Avere  fired  at  him,  both  of 
AA'^hich  missed  narrowly,  one  by  not  more 
than  ten  feet.  Before  the  attack  could  be 
renewed  he  got  aAvay.  Another  time  he 
had  been  following  up  a  convoy  on  the 
surface  at  full  speed  for  about  two  hours. 
He  dived  deep  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered 
his  attack,  and  when  attacked  by  the 
escorting  destroyer,  Avent  down  to  too 
great  a  depth.  During  his  long  run  before 
the  attack  his  exhaust-pipe  had  become 
so  hot  that  he  took  in  Avater  Avhen  he  got 
down  deep,  and  he  had  to  come  to  the 
surface  immediately.  Luck  was  with  him 
again,  and  Avhen  he  came  up  the  destroyer 
was  beating  it  at  four  bells  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  did  not  notice  him,  altho  he 
was  close  at  hand.  There  Avas  a  mist  on 
at  the  time,  so  a  few  seconds  were  enough 
to  save  him. 

The  former  U-hoat  commander  drew 
some  interesting  comparisons  betAveen 
the  American  submarines  and  those  of  the 
Germans.     The  Avriter  continues: 

American  submarines,  he  said,  invariably 
dived  quicker  than  t/-boats  did.  He  said 
that  he  could  never  be  sure  of  getting  to 
twenty  feet  in  less  than  forty-fiA'e  seconds, 
and  that  it  often  took  him  a  minute.  He 
added  that  all  of  our  torpedoes  were  ap- 
parently much  ])etter  than  the  German. 
He  considered  it  useless  to  fire  a  torpedo  at 
anything  more  than  six  hundred  yards 
away,  and  if  he  had  any  chance  at  all  he 
got  Avithin  three  hundred  yards.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  attacked  by  gim-fire 
on  two  occasions  when  he  was  Avithin 
two  hundred  yards  of  a  ship,  but  that  the 
guns  could  not  l)e  deprest  far  enough,  and 
consequently  the  shots  went  over  him. 

In  comparing  American  submarines 
Avith  F-boats,  he  said  that  he  felt  their 
Diesel  engines  and  optical  instruments 
Avere  immensely  superior,  but  thought 
that  in  other  i-espeets  there  A^■as  very  little. 
if  anything,  in  faAor  of  the  f/-l)oats.  The 
largest   submarine   carried   a   conii)lement 


of  six  officers — that  is,  captain  and  two 
deck  officers,  and  chief  engineer  and  two 
engineer  watch  -  officers,  the  latter  two 
usually  being  warrants.  The  captain  did 
all  the  naA-igating,  and  bothered  himself 
not  at  all  about  the  engines.  The  officer  of 
the  watch  always  took  charge  of  the  diving 
and  completed  it  before  turning  it  OAcr  to 
the  captain  in  case  of  emergency. 

When  asked  about  submarine  attacks 
on  hospital-ships,  the  captain  said  that  he 
him.self  had  never  attacked  one.  He  would 
say  nothing  definite  as  to  whether  or  not 
submarine  commanders  had  orders  to 
attack  these  ships,  but  stated  that  the 
G«rman  GoA-ernment  had  information  that 
certain  English  hospital-ships  had  carried 
Avar-material  and  personnel  other  than 
Avounded  or  hospital  corps. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  FRANCE  BY  JOS. 
WILLIAMS,  COLORED   DOUGH-BOY 


UNDER  the  title,  "The  Promised 
Land,"  a  Avriter  in  The  Metropolitan 
Magazine  draws  an  entertaining  picture  of 
the  arriA'al  in  France  of  a  typical  negro 
dough-boy,  incidentally  in  connection  there- 
AA-ith  giAang  some  interesting  glimpses  of 
certain  phases  of  rural  life  in  that  country. 
The  hero  of  the  narratiAc  is  one  Joseph 
Williams,  "  ScA^entj^-fo'  Fo'teenth  Street, 
Lebanon,  Illinois,"  piire  ebony,  and  erst- 
while elevator  attendant  in  the  only  hotel 
in  his  native  tOAvn.     The  account  follows: 

In  due  course  the  gentleman  from  Four- 
teenth Street,  Lebanon,  Illinois,  set  foot 
upon  the  soil  of  France — to  his  oa^ti  pro- 
found relief.  He  had  ncA-er  been  from 
home  in  his  life,  and  when  the  long  arm 
of  the  selective  draft  reached  out  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  pounced  upon 
Joseph  in  Lebanon  and  dropt  him  into  the 
maelstrom  of  Camp  Dodge,  it  launched 
him  upon  a  series  of  experiences  so  noAel 
and  so  surprizing  that  his  eyes  have  ncAer 
quite  regained  their  sockets,  nor  has  his 
mouth  been  completely  closed  since. 
American  negroes  Aary  a  good  deal  in  tint, 
but  there  Avere  no  half-measures  about 
Joseph.  He  Avas  coal-black;  and  as  his 
teeth  and  the  Avhites  of  his  eyes  were  china- 
white,  he  furnished  a  most  effective  color- 
scheme.  He  Avas,  moreoA-er,  a  youth  of 
cheerful  countenance,  and  performed  the 
most  ordinary  military  duties  with  an  air 
of  rapturous  enjoyment. 

But  the  A'oj'age  across  had  been  a  se\'ere 
trial.  Joseph  had  ncAcr  seen  the  ocean 
before,  and  his  introduction  to  that  element 
had  not  been  auspicious.  For  fifteen  long 
(lays  the  conAoy  had  tumbled  and  lurched 
through  the  Atlantic  Avastes.  The  Aveather 
had  been  contrary;  fogs  numerous. 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  had  been  first 
scared,  then  demoralized,  and  finally  had 
giAcn  up  hope.  After  the  first  week  they 
abandoned  all  expectation  of  CA'er  seeing 
land  again.  Late  one  night  the  officer 
on  duty,  going  his  roimds  amid  the  close- 
packed  bunks  in  the  ship's  hold,  overheard 
Joseph's  voice,  uplifted  aboA^e  the  creaking 
of  timbers  and  the  snores  of  his  associates, 
imploring  Providence  for  the  sight  of  "jus' 
one  li'l  lone  pine-tree — no  mo'  dan  dat!" — 
as  a  divine  guaranty  that  the  deep  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  had  not  entirely  submerged 
the  habitable  globe. 

But  noAV  Joseph  had  arriAcd.     The  sun 
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Make  each  dollar  you  pay  for 
tires  an  investment 

Money  properly  invested  in  tires  pays 
surprising  dividends  in  money  saved — 
in  freedom  from  tire- worries. 

But  there's  a  difference  between  invest- 
ing money  and  merely  spending  it. 

The  wise  car  owner  invests  in  Hood 
Extra  Ply  Tires  because  experience  has 
taught  him  that  the  extra  ply  of  fabric 
means  extra  mileage. 

For   example :    he   might   spend   ^25.75    for 
a  32"  X  3^"  so-called  standard  tire,  guar- 
anteeing   3,500    miles        but    instead    he 
invests   only    ^11.75    more    in    a    Hood 
Extra    Ply    of  the   same    size,    because 
the   Hood   guarantees    7,500    miles  — 

And  by   comparing   the   cost   per 
mile  of  the   two   he  finds    the 
Hood  is  ^18.00  cheaper  than 
the  other. 
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Cost -per -mile"    is    the 

only  economical   basis 

on   which   to  buy 
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tires. 
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Put  on  a  Hood  to-day 
Forget  it  for  a   year 
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You  can  buy 
HOOD  TIRES 
at   this   sign 


Ask  the    Hood  Dealer  for 

proof.     And  write  to  us  for 

free  booklet,  "  The  JVhy  of  the  Extra  Ply.  " 

It  tells  'what  you  'want  to  know  about  tires. 

HOOD  TIRE  CO.,  INC. 

21  Nichols  Avenue 

WATERTOWN    .    MASS. 
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PurposelyMade 
For  All  Marine  Uses 

THE  ocean  is  the  ambush  of  a  thousand  foes 
to  ships.  Winds,  waves,  and  other  destruc- 
tive elements  continually  assail  hull  and  spar  and 
cordage.  The  life  of  all  craft  from  the  dread- 
naught  to  the  fisherman's  dory  is  affected  by  the 
paint  surface  which  is  used  to  protect  them. 

The  Lucas  paint-scientists  have  fought  Davy 
Jones  in  all  waters.  Long  ago  they  learned  that 
th^  effective  protection  of  water-craft  every- 
vvhere  demanded  paints  purposely  made  for  every 
purpose.  Whether  it  is  a  freighter,  yacht,  motor- 
launch  or  tiny  sail-boat,  whether  it  is  for  the 
spar,  the  keel  or  the  decks,  there  is  a  Lucas 
Paint  purposely  made  to  protect  and  beautify. 
Every  Lucas  Paint  product  is  the  result  of 
seventy  years' experience  in  the  factory,  labora- 
tory and  on  the  job. 

This  briefly  accounts  for  the  Lucas  principle  of 
Lucas  Paints  purposely  made  for  every  purpose, 
from  the  giant  sky-scraper  to  the  humble  bun- 
galow, from  the  plates  of  the  ocean  liner  to  the 
walls  and  woodwork  of  your  home. 

We  have  perfected  a  system  of  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical paint  standardization  for  large  indus- 
trial concerns  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  present 
t )  any  manufacturer  who  will  wriie  to  us. 


PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

I'lTiSBURGH  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


shone  warmly  upon  him.  and  the  good 
brown  earth  lay  firm  beneath  his  large  feet 
— the  soil  of  France,  which  he  had  come 
to  save.  His  smile  expanded:  his  soul 
burgeoned.  He  would  explore  this  town 
and  fraternize  with  the  inhabitants. 

Leave  obtained,  he  set  forth.  He  ob- 
served with  approval,  as  a  member  of  a 
.family  which  had  derived  its  income  for 
generations  from  the  taking-in  of  other 
people's  washing,  the  elaborately  starched 
and  frilled  caps  of  tlie  Normandy  fisher- 
women.  He  returned  with  interest  the 
shy  smiles  of  little  French  girls  in  wooden 
sabots.  When  a  bullet-headed  little 
French  boy  in  a  long  black  pinafore  stood 
to  attention  upon  his  approach  and  ex- 
claimed, ".4  mmcai«,  S(ilu-u-u-ui!"  Joseph 
Williams  beamed  from  ear  to  ear. 

Presently,  emerging  from  the  town,  he 
made  for  the  open  country — a  country  of 
undulating  sand-dunes,  with  here  and  there 
a  windmill  atop,  feverishly  churning.  To 
these  succeeded  green  fields,  dotted  with 
humble  farms  and  homesteads.  Joseph 
observed  that  all^  these  buildings  were  of 
stone  or  brick,  wood  being  doubtless  un- 
obtainable in  this  sterile  country.  The 
inhabitants  were  not  numerous — able- 
bodied  men  were  conspicuously  absent — 
and  every  one  \\ithin  sight  appeared  to  be 
working.  In  the  nearest  field  a  small  boy 
was  directing  the  movements  of  two  placid 
horses  by  means  of  that  peculiar  agonized 
howl  with  which  a  Frenchman  always  con- 
ducts business  of  an  urgent  nature, 
whether  he  be  reviling  a  political  opponent 
or  selling  evening  papers.  Farther  away 
an  oldish  man  in  French  Territorial  uniform 
was  cutting  hay,  assisted  by  two  strapping 
young  women. 

Amid  these  peaceful  scenes  Joseph 
wandered  on,  vastly  interested  by  what  he 
saw.  Everybody  was  busj%  and  in  his  ob- 
servations of  the  various  forms  of  activity 
about  him  he  presently  discovered  what 
he  thought  would  be  an  ideal  occupation. 
Joseph's  ideas  regarding  a  future  career 
were  somewhat  vague.  One  thing  that  he 
required  in  a  job,  so  far  as  he  had  given 
the  subject  any  thought,  was  that  it  must 
not  involve  any  hard  work.  Now  a  career 
presented  itself  to  him  that  for  restfulness 
was  ijeyond  anything  he  had  ever  even 
dreamed  of.  The  line  of  endeavor  offering 
this  pleasing  prospect  is  described  as 
follows : 

Every  French  peasant  possesses  a  cow 
or  two — peradventure  half  a  dozen.  To 
feed  these,  pastureland  is  required.  But 
no  thrifty  Frenchman  would  set  aside 
valuable  arable  land  for  this  purpose 
when  the  roadside  is  free  to  all.  A  prop- 
erly educated  French  cow  can  always  be 
relied  upon  to  extract  a  meal  from  the  strip 
of  dusty  herbage  that  runs  between  the 
roadway  and  the  ditch  in  every  country 
lane  in  France.  '  The  trouble  is  that  such 
a  pasture  is  considerably  longer  than  it  is 
broad — three  feet  by  infinity^  is  the 
dimension!— and  a  cow  of  epicurean 
temperament  may  be  inclined  to  wander 
too  far,  or  even  lose  herself.  Therefore, 
an  escort  must  be  provided — usually'  for 
each  indi\i(lual  cow,  for  the  collective 
convoy  system  is  of  little  practical  use  here. 
So  the  Landsturm  is  called  out.  At  early 
dawn  Craiulpbre  totters  ofif  up  the  road 
escorting,  let  us  say,  Rosalie;  while 
Toinette,  aged  six,  departs  in  the  opposite 
direction^  with  the  inevitable  huge  um- 
brella under  one  arm  and  Viclorine's  lead- 
ing-string under  the  other.     Thus  the  day 
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I WENTY-THREE  years 
C^y  ago  a  piece  of  ore  lay  unob- 
trusively on  the  desk  of  Henri 
Becquerel,  French  Scientist.  It 
held  no  exalted  place  among  his 
specimens.  For,  he  little  dreamed 
of  its  potential  might. 

But  an  unknown  element  pent- 
up  in  that  ore  was  crying  for  liber- 
ation. Inadvertently  he  placed  the 
specimen  over  a  hidden  photo- 
graphic plate.  The  sensitized  plate 
saw  what  no  human  eye  could  see 
— invisible,  penetrating  rays.  It 
recorded  a  picture.  Becquerel 
found  the  plate  and  developed  it. 

It  was  fogged ! 


weight  of  the  ore  are  combined  and 
refined.  From  that  tremendous 
mass,  a  mere  twenty-eighth  of  an 
ounce  of  Radium  is  extracted. 

But  its  value  to  mankind  greatly 
outweighs  the   labor   and    expense 


Watch  and  clock  manufacturers 
who  use  LUM  A: 

Beardsley  Watch  Company 

Elgin  National  Watch  Company 
William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 
Hamilton  Watch  Company 
Hampden  Watch  Company 
Leonard  Watch  Company 
New  Haven  Clock  Company 
Parker  Clock  Company 

Seth  Thomas  Clock  Co. 

South  Bend  Watch  Company 
Waltham  Watch  Company 


* 


Savants  heard  the  wonder-story, 
and  labored  to  free  that  element. 
After  two  years'  unceasing  effort 
it  fell  to  jthe  lot  of  Mme.  Curie  and 
her   husband    to    release    Radium. 

Radium,  one  of  the  world's  won- 
ders, had  come  to  serve. 

*        *        * 

Today,  with  every  500  tons  of 
Radium  bearing  ore  that  is  mined 
from  the  Paradox  Valley  of  Colo- 
rado,  chemicals   almost   twice    the 


Be  sure  you  get  lasting  LUMAnosity. 
Look  for  the  seal. 

Radium  Dial  Company 

Pittsburgh 
New  York  Boston  Chicago 


involved.  Radium  made  Lum  a 
possible.  LuMA,  the  world's 
standard  radium  LuMAnous  com- 
pound. LuMA,  the  wonderful 
substance  which  glows  for  years 
without  exposure  to  light. 

LuMA  makes  watches  and  clocks 
tell  time  in  the  dark.  Makes  their 
dials  readable  in  the  pitch-black  of 
midnight. 

LuMA  gave  birth  to  a  new  epoch 
in  time-keeping.  Luma  gives  you 
a  twenty-four  hour  watch  or  clock. 

Luma  contains  a  guaranteed 
amount  of  pure  Radium  element. 
Luma  always  maintains  its  high 
standard.  The  largest  supply  of 
Radium  in  the  world  is  at  your 
command. 

You  will  find  Luma  on  those 
makes  of  watches  and  clocks 
whose  works  and  reputations  are 
built  to  last. 

Don't  let  the  service  of  your 
watch  or  clock  be  limited  to  light 
time.  If  the  dial  is  LuMAnated, 
it  will  serve  as  well  at  dark  times. 

Put  more  value  on  your  time 
and  timepieces. 
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is  spent.  It  is  a  day  without  hasto,  with- 
out heat;  for  the  pace  is  that  of  a  browsing 
cow.  ^lorcover,  it  is  a  day  without 
supervision — grateful  and  comforting  to 
an  enlisted  man  of  six  months'  standing — 
and  its  responsibilities  are  limited  to 
steering  the  cow  out  of  the  Avay  of  ap- 
proaching traffic,  either  by  personal  appeal 
from  tlie  shade  of  a  neighboring  tree  or,  in 
exln  nie  cases,  with  the  umbrella.  It  is 
not  nt>cessary  to  observe  a  course  or  take 
bearings:  you  may  simply  drift;  because 
the  cow  always  knows  the  way  home. 
De<'idedly,  said  Joseph  Williams  to  him- 
self, this  was  the  life.  Elevator-starting 
was  a  sociable  and  decorative  calling,  but 
made  too  severe  a  demand  iipon  the 
faculties.  After  the  war  he  would  settle 
right  here  in  France  and  chaperone  a  cow. 

Following  this  decision,  Joseph  finally 
went  to  sleep  in  the  shadow  of  the  cow 
which  had  set  him  thinking.  He  awoke 
refreshed,  his  mind  a  luxurious  blank  e.x- 
cept  for  two  small  matters.  First,  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  war.  He  had  half 
expected  to  find  his  landing  disputed  by  the 
entire  German  Army.  Conversation  on 
board  had  been  to  that  eflfect,  and  he  had 
already  written  a  letter  home  describing 
vividly  how  he  and  his  comrades  in  arms 
had  defeated  the  foe.  The  second  thing 
on  his  mind  was  that  ever\-body  in  this 
country  was  white.  He  longed  for  a  black 
face  or  even  a  mahogany  one.  His  realiza- 
tion of  this  desire  came  to  pass  thus: 

A  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  his  own  double — or  very 
nearly.  The  double  was  attired  in  what 
Joseph  took  to  be  a  French  uniform  of  some 
kind,  the  most  consi)icuous  and  enviable 
items  of  which  w'ere  immenselj'  baggy 
trousers  and  a  red  fez. 

The  double,  after  one  glance  at  Joseph's 
modest  khaki  uniform  and  homely  features, 
broke  into  a  dazzling  smile.  The  pair 
advanced  rapi(ll.>'  uj>on  one  another  and 
shook  hands  with  enormous  enthusiasm. 
Both  broke  into  sjx^ech  simultaneously. 

Then  befell  the  tragedy.  Fach  spoke  a 
tongue  entirely  incomprehensible  to  the 
otlier! 

Each  paused,  incredulous;  then,  con- 
vinc^ed  there  must  be  some  mistake,  began 
again.  Then  came  another  pause.  A  look 
of  almost  pathetic  bewilderment  ap- 
p(>ared  upon  each  honest  countenance — 
countenances  almost  identi(^al  in  shade  and 
feature.     Then  Joseph  exclainu'd: 

"Why,  niggor,  what  so't  of  fancy  nigger 
does  yo'  think  yo'  is?" 

The  gentleman  in  the  fez  retaliated  with 
a  (juery  which,  to  judge  by  sound  and 
intonation,  was  very  similar  to  Joseph's. 

The  look  of  bewilderment  on  Joseph's 
face  gave  place  to  a  sevi^re  frown.  M'hich  was 
immediately  reflected  in  that  of  his  double. 
Each  of  these  children  of  Ham  now  darkly 
suspectcid  the  other  of  iiuposture. 

"Don'  yo'  go  and  get  fresh  with  me, 
nigg(*r!"  said  Joseph,  in  a  warnimg  voice. 

"  Ynkki-uHikki-hikki-doohih!'^  growled  the 
othf^r — or  words  to  that  effect. 

Jos(!ph  lost  all  patiejice.  His  voice  sud- 
denly shot  up  an  octave  higher,  and  he 
screamed : 

"You  ain't  no  nigger  at  all!  You  arc 
only  a  Af'ican!" 

Possibly  it  was  in  self-compensation 
for  this  disillusioning  encounter  thati 
Jos<^))h  promptly  mailed  to  his  af(ianc(»d 
in  distant  Lebanon,  111.,  the  letter  Avhich 
has  been   mentioned   above.     It  began: 


"  Well,  honey,  we  has  arrived  in  France, 
and  this  war  sure  is  fierce.  Every  time 
I  steps  outside  my  dugout  I  wades  up  to 
\ny  knees  in  blood." 


CARUSO    OF  THE    GOLDEN  VOICE 
CELEBRATES  HIS  SILVER  JUBILEE 


'' "jT^OX'T  expect  ever  to  amount  to 
*—^  much,"  an  Italian  teacher  of 
singing  told  Em-ico  Caruso,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  thereby  giving  one  more 
boost  to  the  well-exploited  theory  that  all 
great  success  begins  in  overcoming  great 
obstacles.  It  was  the  opinion  of  this  vocal 
teacher,  a  man  of  some  local  standing,  that 
it  was  "absurd  to  think  of  teaching  Caruso 
to  sing  i)roperly,"  and  the  instruction  of 
the  future  world-famous  tenor  continued 
onlj'  because  a  friend  interceded  for  him. 
Not  long  since  Caru.so  celebrated  his 
silver  jubilee  as  an  opera-singer,  pos.sibly 
the  greatest  opera-singer  of  his  generation. 
W.  J.  Guard,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
house,  supplied  the  press  with  a  brief 
official  account  of  the  singer's  history. 
"And  there's  romance  enough  in  it," 
comments  the  New  Y''ork  Evening  Sun, 
"no  matter  how^  short  the  biography  or 
how  confined  to  actual  incidents."  The 
same  paper  presents  IMr.  Guard's  material, 
with  some  additions  on  the  side  of  personal 
anecdotes,  as  follows: 

Caruso  was  born  in  Naples,  1873. 
Mr.  Guard,  who  knows  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  people  who  inhabit  it, 
reflects  that  "all  small  boys  in  Naples 
think  they  can  sing.  If  the  parish  priest 
detects  a  voice  above  the  average  he 
commandeers  it  for  his  choir.  This  was 
what  happened  to  Enrico.  There  was  no 
profit  in  his  ecclesiastical  work,  but  he  was 
able  to  make  a  decent  living  singing  at 
one  or  more  of  the  big  sea-bathing  resorts 
with  tvhich  visitors  to  Naples  are  familiar. 
There  it  was  that  he  met  another  young 
man,  a  barj^tone.  This  latter  was  study- 
ing with  a  certain  Guglielmo  Vergine 
with  the  hope  that  he  might  make  a  career. 
To  Vergine  the  barytone  took  Caruso,  but 
such  a  poor  impression  did  he  make  that 
Vergine  said  it  was  absurd  to  think  of  teach- 
ing him  to  sing  properly.  The  barytone 
was  not  of  that  opinion  and  begged  his 
teacher  to  give  his  friend  another  hearing. 

MeanAvhile  the  barytone  got  busy 
with  Caruso,  telling  him  as  best  he  could 
what  his  defects  Avere,  showing  him  how 
to  correct  them,  and  coaching  him  in 
singing  a  few  selections  which  he  thought 
brought  out  the  best  qualities  in  his  voice. 
The  result  was  that  when  Vergine  heard 
Caruso  the  second  time  he  formed  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  the  young  man's  vocal 
qualities. 

"Don't  expect  ever  to  amount  to  much," 
said  Vergine,  pes.simistically,  "but  I'll 
do  the  best  I  can  with  you  and  you  can 
pay  me  by  giving  me  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  your  earnings  for  the  n(>xt  five  years." 

Young  Caruso  was  only  too  happy  to 
accept.  But  lu;  refused  to  be  obsessed 
by  Vergine's  pessimism.  So  he  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  b(>st  possible*  care  of 
himself  and  work  hard  at  his  vocal  ex- 
ercises. It  was  twenty-five  years  ago 
he  had  his  first  cliance  in  opera — his 
debut.  It  was  in  the  title  -  role  of 
L'Aniico  Francesco,  by  a  composer  named 
Morelli,     and     wliicli     woiild     ne\"er    have 


been  heai-dof  again  had  it  not  been  that 
Caruso  sang  in  it  four  times,  for  which  ho 
recei^  ed  in  all  one  hundred  francs,  a  pair  of 
stage  shoes,  a  suit  of  fleshings  and  a 
neckerchief.  Of  course  Vergine  got  his 
twenty-five  francs. 

The  account  retells  Mr.  Gatti's  pub- 
lished impressions  of  Caruso's  first  real 
success  at  the  Scala  in  J^Iilan.  But  it 
goes  further  and  clears  away  the  web  of 
fiction  from  the  tenor's  first  dealings  with 
New  York.  Mr.  Guard  relates  how-,  one 
day,  ere  Caruso  had  become  all  Italy's 
idol,  a  musical  agent  of  Alilan  sent  for 
him  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  come 
to  America.  The  agent  was  acting  for 
Maurice  (Jrau. 

The  offer  included  the  promise  of  $200 
a  week,  perhaps,  for  twenty  weeks.  The 
young  Caruso  counted  it  up  and  translated 
$4,(K)0  into  20,000  francs.  "That's  not 
bad,"  he  said.     "I'll  accept!" 

Whereupon  Fano,  the  agent,  promised, 
in  turn,  that  the  bargain  was  as  well  as 
mad(^,  and  that  it  only  awaited  getting  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Grau — a  matter  of  fifteen 
days  at  most.  But  a  search  of  the  world 
•could  not  disclose  Mr.  Grau's  whereabouts. 
He  had  had  a  touch  of  the  gout,  and  for- 
getting Caruso  and  all  other  mere  details 
operatic,  had  fled  unannounced  to  Carlsbad 
to  be  rid  of  it.  The  fifteen  days  expired 
without  word;  Caruso  signed  for  Petrograd 
instead,  and  announced  to  the  agent: 

"I  have  w-aited  too  long  for  your  Mr. 
Grau.  I  must  have  a  new  OA-ercoat 
for  the  winter  and  some  coal  for  my 
fireplace."  ...  So  think,  muses  the  bio- 
grapher, what  Maurice  Grau's  gout  cost 
him! 

A  season  or  tw^o  later,  the  story  con- 
tinues, after  Maurice  Grau  had  heard 
Caruso  sing  in  London  he  sent  Antonio 
Scotti  to  him  to  ask  an  interview,  with 
the  result  that  Grau  made  a  contract  with 
Caruso  for  fiftj-  performances  at  $1,000  each 
— five  years  with  annual  increase. 

At  last  all  seemed  settled  that  Enrico 
Caruso  would  reach  New  York,  long  the 
object  of  his  desire.  But  while  singing  in 
Lisbon  he  received  word  that  the  contract 
was  ofl^ — Graxi  was  ill  and  was  giving  u]) 
the  opera. 

Caruso  knew^  a  New  York  Italian  busi- 
ness man  and  wrote  to  him.  This  friend, 
when  once  the  ^letropolitan  was  reorgan- 
ized, went  to  Mr.  Conried,  accompanied 
by  a  deputation  of  prominent  Italians,  and 
urged  him  to  take  over  the  Caruso  con- 
tract. The  name  "Caruso"  meant  noth- 
ing to  Mr.  Coiu-ied,  but  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Italy  and  his  mind  was  open.  It  is  a 
fact  w^hich  he  himself  delighted  to  relate 
that  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  Italian 
frontier  at  Domodossola  and  all  along  the 
way  to  Milan  at  each  railroad  station  at 
which  the  train  stopt  Conried  made 
it  his  business  to  inquire  of  the  porters 
or  newsvender  or  carahinieri,  "Who  is 
Caruso?"  to  w'hich  the  general  response 
was:  "Don't  you  know?  Why,  he's  our 
great  tenor." 

A  month  later  wIkmi  Conried  returned 
to  New  York  he  sent  for  Caruso's  friend. 
"I'll  take  over  the  Caruso  contract,"  said 
he.     "Where  is  he?" 

(^aruso  was  singing  in  Lisbon,  and 
tli(^  fri(>ud  immediately  cabled  him:  "Con- 
tract signed  with  Conried." 

Then,  of  course,  the  Milan  agent  stept 
in.  He  wanted  his  eight  j)er  cent,  on  the 
tenor's  fiAe-year  contract.  The  very  next 
day  after  the  New  Yorker  telegraphed 
Caruso  of  the  consummation  of  the  deal, 
this  agent  tel(>gra])hed  from  Milan  to 
Lisbon,  confirming  the  contract  on  his 
own   account.     To   which    Enrico  replied. 
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All  good  fellows  in  other  secret  orders  will  recognize  this  sign.  It  means 
"Thank  your* 

It  is  the  sign  of  appreciation, — a  strong  trait  of  all  members  of  the  Order 
of  Orlando.  When  you  learn  the  secret  of  the  flavor  and  smoothness  of  this 
really  good  cigar, — you  always  want  to  thank  somebody! 

Very  free  and  easy  people  are  the  Orlandos.  They  hold  their  meetings 
in  the  United  Cigar  Stores.  Step  in  any  time  and  we'll  elect  you  a  grand 
seignior  of  the  mystic  circle. 

Learn  the  secret  of  the  Big  Smoke!   The  pass  word  is  Orlando. 


9Ke  Sign  of  a  Good.  Cigar 


Media    Perfecto 

size,  10c.    Box 

of  2S,  $2.50—50, 

$5.00 


The  tobaccos  that  make  up  this 
most  unusual  cigar  are  mild  —  not 
mildness  without  character,  but  a 
pleasing,  cool  smoke.  Nature  holds 
the  real  secret,  but  the  cigar  takes 


you  at  once  into  its  confidence  and 
you  become  staunch  friends.  Next 
time  you  go  into  a  United  Cigar 
Store,  order  Orlando  and  become 
one  of  the  Order. 


Orlando  comes  in  ten  sizes — 6c  to  15c.     This  enables  us  to  use  a  jfine 
grade  of  tobacco  without  waste — the  secret  of  highquality  at  low  prices, 

Orlando  is  sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores — "Thank  you'* 


V 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1300  Stores  and  Agencies  in  Over  500  Cities.     General  Offices,  Nezv  York 


\GIGARS, 
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Construction   and   Reconstruction 


Never,  in  the  swift  growth  of  our  cities  has  the  importance  of 
the  motor  truck  loomed  as  large  as  it  does  today. 

In  construction,  it  hauls  the  steel,  brick,  tile  and  cement  from 
which  factory,  office  and  home  are  fashioned. 

And  in  the  present  reconstruction  period  of  business  and  industry 
it  plays  a  part  even  more  important,  carrying  raw  material  to  the 
manufacturer  and  finished  product  to  the  dealer,  shorten'ng  dis- 
tances and  decreasing  ton-mile  haulage  costs  everywhere. 


In  the  construction  of  the  nation's 
buildings  and  the  reconstruction  of  its 
business,  Timken-Detroit  Axles  can  be 
depended  on  to  do  their  part,  for  they 
support  and  drive  a  vast  fleet  of  the  best 


built  and  best  known  trucks  in  America. 
There's  a  list  of  these  trucks  in  the  book- 
let B-3,  "117  Users  of  Timken-Detroit 
Axles."  You  ought  to  have  a  copy. 
It's  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  request  to 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michicran 
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in  the  language  of  the  world's  most  famous 
tenors: 

"You  will  have  to  get  up  earlier  in  the 
morning;  already  signed  with  Conried. 
Cordial  salutations.  Caruso." 

For  the  rest  it  is  a  matter  of  familiar 
reeord.  His  first  performance  in  America 
took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  on  ^londay 
night,  November  23,  1903.  ^vhen  he  sang 
the  Duke  in  "Rigoletto."  His  success  was 
instantaneous  and  prodigious;  nor  have  his 
si.xteen  years  of  service  to  New  York 
opera  slackened  for  a  single  evening  New 
York's  reciprocal  worship  of  the  golden 
voice. 

Those  si.xteen  years,  according  to  Mr. 
Guard's  conii)utation.  have  heard  Caruso 
(counting  to-night)  .549  times  in  Ncav 
Y'ork.  His  roles  have  been  amazingly 
varied,  and  the  operas  in  which  he  has  sung 
are  listed  as  follows: 

In  Italian— " Rigoletto,"  "Aida,"  "La 
Boheme,"  "L'Africaine."  "I^  Favorita," 
"La  Sonnambula."  "La  Traviata."  "Les 
Huguenots,"  "Fedora,"  "Adrienne  Leeou- 
■VTeur,"  "Cavalleria  Rusticana."  "Pagli- 
acci,"  "L'Amoredei  Tre  Re,"  "Un  Ballo 
in  Maschera."  "Lodoletta,"  "Marta," 
"L'Elisir  d'Amore,"  "Manon  Lescaut," 
"Madania  Butterfly,"  "La  Fanchilla  del 
West,"  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  "La 
Gioeonda,"  "II  Trovatore,"  "Don  Gio- 
vanni," "Germania,"  "Iris,"  "Lucrezia 
Borgia."  "Tosea."  "La  Forza  del  Destine." 

In  French — "Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles," 
"Armide,"  "Faust,"  "Julien,"  "Le  Pi-o- 
phete,"  "Carmen,"  "Samson  et  Dalila," 
"Manon." 


SOME  WAR-TIME   HUMOR  OF  THE 
NEGRO   SOLDIER 


TN  addition  to  furnishing  the  newspapers 
-■■  with  mtxch  first-page  stuff  for  more 
than  four  hectic  years  and  providing  the 
magazine-  and  novel-writers  with  material 
for  the  next  hundred  j'ears  or  so,  to  say 
nothing  of  historians,  the  display  of  irrita- 
tion in  Europe  coming  to  an  abrupt  end 
November  1 1  has  been  the  source  of  endless 
anecdote  and  personal  mention.  A  col- 
lection of  stories  is  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  of  some  of  the 
things  that  happened  to  the  negro  dough- 
boys of  the  369th  Infantry,  a  New  York 
regiment  under  the  command  of  Col. 
William  Hay  ward,  who  were  known  in 
France  as  "The  Hell  Fighters."  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  best  anecdotes: 

"Would  you  like  to  be  in  the  airplane 
service':""  an  officer  asked  one  of  the 
negroes  while  he  was  watching  a  French 
machine  sailing  overhead. 

"No,  suh,  not  fo'  mine,"  w^as  the 
rejoinder. 

"Why?"  the  officer  persisted. 

"Well,  you  see,  ef  I  was  up  in  dat  dah 
machine  an'  de  officer  got  kilt  I'd  have  to 
git  out  an'  crank  up  de  engine,  wouldn't 
1'::*    I  wouldn't  have  nothin'  to  stan'  on." 

In  one  of  the  first  trenches  W'ere  5,000 
negro  troops,  sup[)orted  at  some  distance 
in  the  rear  by  a  force  of  whites  10,000 
strong.  A  newly  arrived  negro  trooper,  who 
was  visibly  nervous,  was  being  "kidded" 
mercilessly  by  his  companions. 

"Whut'd  you  do.  Hennery,"  one  of  the 
tormentors  asked,  "ef  ten  billion  o'  dem 
bush  Germans  wuz  to  pop  up  outen  de 
groun'  right  'bout  as  close  to  you  as 
nineteen  is  to  twenty'?" 

"I  ain't  a-tcllin'   whut   I'd   do,"   Henry 


I  answered,  "but  I  know  whut  de  res'  o' 
i  you  niggahs  would  do,  an'  I  know  whut 
de  papers  back  home  would  be  saj'in'  de 
nex'  mawnin'.  Dey'd  have  big  head-lines: 
'Ten  thousand  white  folks  trampled  to 
death.'" 

One  force  of  negroes  was  quartered  next 
to  a  diAision  of  Moroccans,  who  had  a 
perpetual  feud  with  a  regiment  of  Singhalese 
near  by.  The  Moroccans  are  mulatto  in 
color,  while  the  Singhalese  are  as  black  as 
most  of  the  members  of  Colonel  Hayward's 
old  regiment.  This  fact  was  reall.y  at  the 
bottom  of  the  feud.  On  one  occasion 
Colonel  Ilayward  wanted  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Moroccan  commander  and 
chose  three  of  his  own  men  to  deliver  it. 

As  the  messengers  approached  the 
Moroccan  camp  the  latter  mistook  them 
for  the  despised  Singhalese.  They  rushed 
from  their  dugouts  brandishing  guns, 
knives,  and  pistols,  and  with  wild  shouts 
warned  the  strangers  not  to  come  nearer. 
The  New-Yorkers  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
and  when  Colonel  Hayward  demanded  of 
one  what  the  trouble  was  he  I'eplied: 

"Colonel,  you  bettah  sen'  some  o'  dem 
light-cullud  Hahlem  lounge  lizahds  fo' 
dis  job.     We's  done!" 

The  Morocco  division  occupied  the  same 
position  for  months,  and  during  that  time 
managed  to  collect  a  large  number  of 
German  marks,  each  coin  being  wortli 
about  sixteen  cents.  The  New  York 
troops  spent  then*  energies  in  collecting 
French  francs.  Whenever  they  were  able 
to  do  so  they  exchanged  their  francs  for 
the  German  coin.  Colonel  Hayward 
asked  one  of  his  men  why  he  did  this. 

"Why,  we's  gwine  to  spen'  it  in  Germany 
of  cose,"  the  dough-boy  replied.  "Ain't 
dat  whah  we's  a-gwine?" 

A  group  of  colored  Harlemites  was 
standing  in  the  mess-line  when  several 
German  planes  suddenlj-  appeared  over- 
head. In  half  a  minute  the  line  had  melted 
to  one  man,  the  Top  Sergeant. 

"Is  you  jes'  plumb  crazy  or  don't  j^ou 
know  nothin'?"  the  Sergeant  remon- 
strated when  the  men  returned. 

"Well,  boss,"  replied  the  courageous 
Sam,  "heaven  is  a  long  ways  from  France, 
an'  I  ain't  no  hand  to  go  travelin'  on  a 
empty  stummiek." 

A  lieutenant  inquired  of  a  homesick 
youth  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  get  back 
home.  "Aren't  you  being  used  all  right? 
Did  j'ou  ever  see  such  pretty  girls  in 
your  life?" 

"I'se  bein'  used  all  right  and  de  French 
ladies  is  sho  easy  to  look  at,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  my  heart's  jes  natchally 
yeahnin'  fo'  de  little  O.  D.  gal  I  lef  in 
Alabam'." 

(O.  D.  is  army  for  olive  drab.) 

George  Washington  Johnson  Avas  rather 
an  obstreperous  patient  in  an  English 
hospital. 

"I  don't  know  why  it  is,"  complained 
the  exasperated  nurse,  "but  you  colored 
men  give  us  more  trouble  than  all  the 
rest  put  together." 

"Yassum,"  the  patient  agreed,  "dat's 
jes  Avhat  de  Germans  is  a-sayin'  about  us." 

In  France  the  offensive  "nigger"  was 
not  used  in  addressing  the  dough-boys, 
and  the  French,  wlio  follow(>d  this  example, 
had  no  word  signifying  "mulatto." 

"Some  of  us,"  explained  Private  Bill 
Forshay,  "was  described  as  'beaiicoup  de 
chocolat,'  an'  de  others  wuz  'cafe  an  lait.'"' 

"What  would  you  do  if  a  pack  of 
Germans  suddenly  came  right  down  on 
top  of  us?"  asked  a  sergeant. 

"Dey  ain't  gwine  to  know  whar  I  is," 
replied  the  private. 


"How's  that,  Sam?" 

"Well,  you  see,  dey  might  know  whai* 
I  wuz,  but  not  whar  I  is." 

A  negro  dough-boy  Avas  clad  in  Avhite 
pajamas  one  night  Avhen  the  camp  A\as  sur- 
prized by  German  bombers.  Everybody 
headed  for  his  oAvn  dugout  and  Sam  had 
some  distance  to  traAel. 

"What  did  you  do?"  he  Avas  asked 
the  next  morning. 

"Easy,"  he  replied.  "De  good  Lawd 
has  gimme  de  bes'  cammyfladge  in  de 
world.  1  dropt  dem  pajamies  right  Avhar 
I  stood  an'  made  de  res'  o'  de  trip  in  my 
birfday  clo'es." 

On  the  night  of  armistice  day  a  negro 
trooper  met  some  hilarious  Frenchmen. 
Next  morning  he  Avas  before  his  captain 
charged  Avith  intoxication. 

"Young  man,"  scowled  the  Captain, 
"you'A-e  got  a  mighty  good  record  and 
I'm  sorry.  HaA'e  you  any  excuse  to  offer 
for  this  outbreak?" 

"I  ain't  got  no  'xcuse.  please,  Cap'n," 
said  the  culprit,  "but  I'se  done  got  a 
good  reason." 

"A  reason."  exclaimed  the  captain. 
"What  is  it?" 

"Well,  Cap'n,  I  dunno  de  English  fo' 
it,  but  de  bunch  I  met  last'  night  called 
it  'encore.'" 


HOW    MARSHAL    FOCH    REBUKED    A 
PIECE  OF  PRUSSIAN  IMPUDENCE 


nPHE  tactlessness,  or  perhaps  rather  the 
-^  utter  mental  obtuseness,  of  the  average 
Prussian  is  Avell  illustrated  by  a  breach  of 
the  proprieties  committed  last  fall  Avhen 
Germany  made  her  appeal  for  an  armistice, 
the  offender  being  no  less  a  personage  than 
Gen.  Hans  \on  Winterfeldt,  chief  military 
plenipotentiarj'  of  the  mission  sent  by 
Germany  to  call  on  Marshal  Foch  to 
arrange  for  terms. 

It  appears  that  General  von  Winterfeldt, 
who  should  haA^e  been  Avell  informed  on 
points  of  military  courtesy,  since  he  Avas 
reared  at  the  court  of  Berlin  and  later  spent 
many  years  in  Paris  as  military  attache, 
some  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  was  seriously  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident  Avhile  attending  maneuAers  of  the 
French  Army  in  the  south  of  Fi-ance.  He 
was  tended  Avith  the  utmost  soHcitude  by 
the  most  eminent  French  surgeons.  Dur- 
ing his  illness  President  Poincare  called 
on  him  and  decorated  him  with  the  Cross 
of  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

When  the  Avar  broke  out  von  Winter- 
feldt took  charge  of  the  espionage  serA'ice 
of  the  German  Government  at  San  Sebas- 
tian in  Spain,  doing  no  end  of  harm  to  the 
people  Avho  had  treated  him  Avith  such 
consideration. 

How  the  Prussian  General  roused  the 
u-e  of  the  French  Marshal  during  the 
armistice  negotiations  is  thus  related  by  a 
Avi-iter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

Marshal  Foch  received  the  German 
delegates  in  t  lie  railroad-car  Avhich  he  made 
his  home  and  wliich  Avas  tlien  SAvitched  on  a 
siding  in  the  forest  of  Compiegne.  When 
the  German  emissaries  Avere  ush<»red  into 
his  presence  and  A'on  Winterf(>ldt  saluted, 
the  ordinarily  impassive  Marshal's  eye- 
brows, for  once  in  the  Avar,  Avent  up.     No 


; 
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A  Wagner  Quality  Motor  is  never  a 
chance  selection.  Appliances  that  make 
for  convenience  in  homes,  in  offices,  in 
stores,  depends  on  their  motor-drive  for 
resultful  service.  Makers  of  these  devices 
insist  that  no  power  uncertainty  mar  the 
performance  of  their  products. 

They  come  to  Wagner  Engineers.  Here, 
power  requirements  are  scientifically 
measured — the  power  to  start,  to  carry 
on  operation,  to  equal  any  emergency 
task.  From  these  measurements  is  de- 
signed a  Wagner  Quality  Motor  that  ex- 
Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing 

Faclory  Branches  and  ^Maintenance  Slalions :        *New  York        *Chicago        *Phiiadelphia         *St.  Louis         *Boston        *Cleveland  *Pittsburgh  *Detroit  Buffalo 

*San  Francisco        Milwaukee        Cincinnati        i*Los  Angeles        VVashington,  D.  C.        *Minneapo!is         *Kansas  City        *Seattle         *Indianapolis        St.  Paul        *Denvef 
*Atlanta        Syracuse        Montreal        Toronto  Selling  Agencies  :        New  Orleans        Memphis        Salt  Lake  City        Dallas 


actly  answers  the  need.  It  is  then  merged 
with  the  machine  in  a  way  that  gives 
absolute  unity  of  performance. 

It  is  this  preciseness  of  power,  made  pos- 
sible by  a  quarter-century  of  specialized 
development,  that  is  offered  you  in 
Wagner  Quality  Motors. 

Any  device  equipped  with  a  Wagner 
Quality  Motor  has  a  definite,  dependable 
fund  of  power  that  responds  to  your  every 
command.  It  is  better  to  purchase,  surer 
of  service,  because  of  this  made-to-order 
motor  drive. 

Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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MafeNext Wintere  Coal  Bill 
Smaller  'M?W/ 


IF  YOU  are  building  a  house  this  Spring,  or 
renting  one,  or  justt"staying  on  in  the  old  place" 
^ — 3'ou   should    be   carefully   considering   next 
Winter's  heating  problem. 

If  you  are  contemplating  steam-heating  service, 
or  already  have  steam-heat  installed,  j^ou  can  have 
100%  radiator  efficiency,  warmth,  comfort  and  re- 
duced fuel  expense  assured  by  using 

Hoffman  A&lves 

more  heat  from  less  Goal 

Radiators  equipped  with  Hoffman  Valves  give  up  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  heat  from  every  square  inch  of  radiating  sur- 
face. They  don't  become  noisy  and  hammer  and  hiss.  They 
don't  spit  scalding  v^ater  over  your  floors  and  floor  coverings 
and  perhaps  ruin  ceilings  below. 

Hoffman-equipped  radiators  permit  every  pound  of  steam  to 
do  full  duty  at  low  pressure.  Therefore,  Hoffman-equipped 
systems  require,  and  consume  less  coal. 

Hoffman  Valves  are  automatic,  non-adjustable  instruments 
of  precision  that  do  their  work  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  without  care  or  attention. 

Hoffman  Valves  have  successfully  passed  the  severest 
service  tests  that  engineering  skill  could  devise.  They 
have  made  good  on  big  jobs  and  little  ones — in  all  kinds 
of  buildings — because  there  is  a  Hoffman  Valve  for  every 
type  of  steam-heating  service. 

Hoffman  Valves  are  sold  with  a  five  years'  guarantee. 
If  they  do  not  give  complete  satisfaction  the  full  purchase 
price  will  be  returned. 

Ask  your  architect  or  steam-heating  contractor  for  his 
expert  opinion.  He  knows  what  venting  valves  should 
do  and  how  Hoffmans  do  it. 

Send  for  a  Single  Sample  Valve 

If  your  service  is  of  the  ordinary  one-pipe  type,  try  a 
No.  1   Hoffman  Siphon  Air-Valve,  which  will  be  mailed 
you,  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  $1.90.     Your  steam-heating 
contractor  will  "Hoffmanize"  the  rest  of  your 
radiators,     ^^j^^  f^^  Booklet 

"MORE  HEAT  FROM  LESS  COAL"  in  sim- 
ple non-technical  terms,  it  tells  how  Hoffman 
Valves  give  you  maximum  comfort,  100%  radia- 
tor efficiency  and  reduced  coal  bills. 

HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  CO.  Inc. 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ttour  Goal  Bin  Holds  The  Answer 


wonder.  For  the  German  General  had 
had  the  incredible  impudence  to  don  for 
the  occasion  the  Cross  of  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  bestowed  upon  him.  by 
President  Poineare  before  the  war,  in 
total  disregard  of  the  fact  that  all  French 
distinctions  bestowed  upon  Germans  had 
been  canceled  by  the  war,  in  the  same  way 
that  French  naval  and  military  men  and 
citizens  had  "scrapped"  every  Gr^rman 
decoration  that  they  had  received. 

Before  returning  the  salute  Marshal 
Foch,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  Legion's  cross 
and  red  ribbon  on  the  General's  breast, 
exclaimed,  in  the  most  sharp  and  cutting 
tones:  "Monsieur!  I  authorize  you  to 
remove  that  cross  at  once  from  your 
breast!" 

General  von  Winterfeldt,  thoroughly 
disconcerted,  removed  it,  and,  instead 
of  lajdng  it  down  on  the  table,  placed 
it  rather  sheepishly  and  awkwardly  in 
his  pocket;  It  was  only  then  that  Marshal 
Foch  acknowledged  the  salute  and  con- 
sented to  proceed  to  business. 

The  presence  of  General  von  Winter- 
feldt, of  all  others,  on  the  German  delega- 
tion seems  to  have  had  an  exasperating 
effect  on  the  French  officers  appointed  to 
deal  with  him,  and  it  is  not  surprizing  under 
the  circumstances  that  he  soon  insisted 
upon  withdrawing  from  the  mission. 


m 


A  STRIKE  THAT  OILED  ITS  OWN 
TROUBLED  WATERS 


A  SELF-SOOTHING  strike  is  the  latest 
word  in  these  matters.  It  oiled  its 
own  billows,  to  use  nautical  language,  or 
its  own  friction,  if  w^e  step  over  into  the 
world  of  mechanics.  The  strikers  were 
nautical  mechanics,  being  ship-builders,  so 
they  were  handy  with  the  oil-can  either 
way.  It  was  the  recent  Seattle  strike 
that  was  equipped  with  these  lubricating 
facilities,  and  hence  it  was  not  at  all  the 
incipient  revolution  its  critics  cracked  it 
up  to  be.  In  fact,  those  primarilj'  respon- 
sible for  the  upheaval  now  proclaim  the 
real  truth  to  be  that  not  only  did  the  dis- 
turbance fail  to  measure  up  to  a  revolu- 
tion, but,  as  strikes  go,  it  was  hardly  even 
that.  They  say  that  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  strikers  themselves,  the  strike  at 
Seattle  was  one  of  the  most  peaceful,  not 
to  say  placid,  affairs  of  that  kind  ever 
heard  tell  of.  There  were  big  crowds  and 
enough  excitement  in  the  air  to  make  it 
mildly  interesting,  but  no  hurling  of  bricks 
and  no  shedding  of  human  gore,  and — 
greatest  wonder  of  all — those  charged 
with  keeping  order  were  not  even  com- 
pelled to  use  clubs.  Vast  stores  of  bread 
and  enormous  stacks  of  bologna  sausage 
and  miles  of  Wienerwursts  and  ingredients 
for  the  making  of  endless  bowls  of  soup  had 
been  provided  against  the  pangs  of  hunger 
of  the  proletariat.  To  keep  order,  the 
strikers  had  formed  an  organization  known 
as  "Labor's  War  Veteran  Guards."  The 
principles  governing  the  activities  of  this 
body  are  thus  stated  by  a  writer  in  The 
World  To-Morrow  (New  York): 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  was, 
first,  to  preserve  law  and  order  without 
the  use  of  force. 

Secondly,  no  volunteer  in  the  organ- 
ization was  to  have  any  police  power  or  be 
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Steaming  Hot  Water  at  DISH  TIME 

ot*  any  time 

WHAT  do  you  do  for  hot  water  when  *'dish  time"  comes?  Build  fires?  Fool  with 
kettles  and  tanks?  Waste  time  and  temper?  Don't  do  it!  The  Humphrey  way 
is  much  easier,  quicker,  cheaper. 

With  Humphrey  service  you  get  hot  water — absolutely  all  you  want — day  or  night,  summer  or 
winter — at    the    mere    turn    of    the    hot    water    faucet — in    bathrooms,    kitchen    or   laundry. 

Not  an  extra  thing  to  do.      Not  a  minute  to  wait.      Not  even  a  match  to  light.    Just  turn  the  faucet. 
It  never  fails. 

The  Humphrey  stands  in  your  basement.  When  you  turn  the  faucet, 
fresh  water — direct  from  the  water  mains — flows  through  the  sensitive  heat- 
ing coils.  It  is  instantly  heated — piping  hot  on  the  run — as  long  as  faucet  is  open. 

Close  the  faucet  and  off  goes  gas.  All  expense  stops  instantly.  No 
gas  w^asted.  Makes  Humphrey  the  cheapest  hot  water  service  known  to  man. 
Cost  many  times  less  than  maintaining  hot  water.  Costs  only  about  1-10  of 
a  cent  per  gallon! 

The  Humphrey  can  be  readily  installed  in  any  home — old  or  new. 
Every  Humphrey  is  fully  guaranteed — satisfaction  or  money  back.  Made 
by  a  company  of  34  years'  standing. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Investigate!  Find  out  the  amazing  comfort,  convenience  and  economy  of  this  instantaneous,  unHmited 
hot  vvrater  service.  Learn  hov^r  it  safeguards  your  family's  health  !  Also,  why  gas  companies  and  reliable 
plumbers  recommend  and  guarantee  it.  A  request  brings  Free  Booklet — and  name  of  nearest  gas 
company  or  plumber  who  represents  us.     Write  today. 


flUMPHR£V 


Automatic  Gas  Water.  Heater. 


Humphrey  Company 


Div.  Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  A 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


IL 
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LEAKY 

CASKETS 

LEAKV 

RADIATOR 

CRACKED 

WATER  JACKET  \     LEAKY  HOSE         i      j^^ 

CONNECTIONS 


Wherever     Water    Can    Possibly   Leak 
*^X^*  Liquid  Makes  a  Scientific  Repair! 


EVER  Year  owner  ought  to  know 
that  "guesswork"  is   ancient 
history   around  a  motor  car. 
The  question  of  what  to  do  about 
leaks  in  the  cooling  system  now^ 
has  a  scientific  answer. 

X"  Liquid  is  the  only  practical 
method  of  repairing  leaks  without 
danger  to  any  part  of  the  cooling 
system. 

*  >«         >{: 

Soldering  is  risky.  The  high  heat  of  the 
soldering  torch  often  weakens  the  radiator. 
If  the  leaks  are  hard  to  get  at— it  means  a 
poor  job— and  a  bill  anywhere  up  to  $25. 
Some  parts  of  the  circulating  system  can't 
be  soldered. 

In  addition  to  the  economy  of  it— an  "X" 
Liquid  repair  is  quicker,  surer  and  more 
scientific  than  soldering. 

*  *         ♦ 

The  simplicity  of  the  "X"  Liquid  process 
is  as  remarkable  as  its  scientific  accuracy. 
"X"  is  poured  into  the  radiator,  instantly 
combines  with  the  water  and  circulates 
freely  throughout  the  cooling  system.  Wher- 
ever it  finds  a  leak  or  crack  it  flows  through. 
When  it  strikes  the  oxygen  in  the  air  it 
.hardens.  And  binds  the  break  with  a  metal- 
like repair.  Vibration  can't  loosen  it.  An 
"X"  repair  stands  2000  pounds  pressure! 
"X"  Liquid  doesn't  stop  at  repairing 
leaks.  Thousands  of  car  owners  keep  "X" 
constantly  in  the  water  to  prevent  future 
leaks. 


The    chemical    composition    of   "X"    i^ 

such  that  it  loosens  all  rust  and  scale  now 

present  in  the  cooling  system.     It  absorbs 

all  free  oxygen  preventing  new  rust  from 

eating  away  the  metal.  It  also  holds  in  the 

water   the  lime  and  magnesia  that  would 

otherwise  cause  scale. 

In  this  way  the  very  narrow  water  passages 
are  kept  clean,  cooling  is  improved,  oil  is  saved 
and  the  motor  performs  much  better. 

Not  a  Radiator  Cement 

Don't  confuse  "X"  Liquid  with  flaxseed  meal, 
glue,  shellac  or  other  "dope"  in  powder  or  liquid 
form.  "X"  is  the  original  and  only  Liquid  process 
that  scientifically  repairs  Leaks,  prevents  Rust 
and  eliminates  Scale. 


What«X"  Liquid  Does! 

1 — Repairs  all  leaks  permanently  in 
10  minutes. 

2 — Prevents  future  leaks. 

3 — ^Loosens  all  Rust  and  Scale. 

4 — Prevents  new  Rust  or  Scale  from 
forming. 

5 — Keep  the  motor  much  cooler. 

6 — Saves  Oil. 

7  — Makes  good  or  your  money  back. 


Ask  for  "X"  Liquid  by  name.  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  yet  stocked  we  will  ship  direct  on  receipt 
of  price  and  dealer's  name. 

Write  tor  the  full  story  on  " X" — the  wonderful 
liquid. 

Standard  Size  $1.50 

will  do  a  $25  repair  job! 

75c 

wilt  do  a  $10  repair  job! 


Ford  Size 


'X"  LABORATORIES,  644  Washington  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch,  433  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Xt'iQuid 


makes  all  water  cooling  systems 

LEAKPROOF  RUSTPROOF  SCALEPROOF 


allowed  to  carry  weapons  of  any  sort,  but 
to  use  persuasion  only. 

Thirdly,  to  keep  clear  of  all  arguments 
pertaining  to  the  strike  and  keep  others 
out  of  them  also. 

And  by  way  of  showing  how  this  policy 
worked  out,  the  same  wTiter  submits  the 
follomng: 

"  How  did  you  disperse  crowds?  "  I  asked. 

"Well,  I  would  go  in,"  said  one,  "and 
just  say:  'Brother  workingmen,  this  is 
for  your  own  benefit.  We  mustn't  have 
crowds  that  the  police  can  use  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  start  anything.'  And  they  would 
answer:  'You're  right,  brother,'  and  begin 
to  scatter. 

"At  no  time,"  he  continued,  "have  I 
heard  on  the  streets  the  slightest  talk  of 
violence  from  a  single  workingman,  even 
from  the  I.  W.  W^.'s.  The  business  men 
were  the  only  ones  I  heard  talk  violence. 

"We  went  iip  to  the  Socialist  meeting  at 
Fourth  and  Virginia,"  said  another,  "and 
advised  them  not  to  hold  it.  They  said 
all  right,  that  it  was  a  good  idea  to  give  no 
chance  for  trouble,  and  they  stopt  the 
meeting." 

"One  of  the  mounted  police  said  to  me," 
said  a  third,  "when  we  were  handling  that 
enormous  crowd  in  front  of  The  Union- 
Record  office  when  the  strike  bulletin  was 
given  out:  'You  boys  are  handling  it  fine. 
We  have  to  use  clubs  and  you  can  do  it 
Avith  words.' " 

"Do  you  think,"  I  asked,  "that  if  the 
policemen  should  try  to  use  the  methods 
you  have  used,  they  could  handle  things 
as  well?" 

"No,"  said  another,  "they  have  started 
Avrong  and  created  a  AATong  feeling  among 
the  public.  They  couldn't  get  the  right 
psychology.  We  need  a  Department  of 
PubUc  Safety  with  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  using  reason,  not  brawn." 

"Up  at  the  Dreamland  dance,"  said 
another,  "there  were  no  policemen  within 
two  blocks,  and  it  was  the  biggest  dance 
ever  held  there  and  the  most  orderly." 

"The  people,"  said  the  first  man,  "want 
to  obey  the  law,  if  you  put  it  to  them 
reasonably.  It  is  reaUy  hard  to  excite  a 
workingman  to  retaliate.  You  can  even 
use  cuss  words  and  ridicule  him,  and  if  he 
is  standing  it  for  a  cause,  he  will  just  shrug 
his  shoulders." 

"There's  nothing  too  good,"  said  a  man 
Avho  had  just  come  in,  "for  the  fellows 
who  have  been  patrolling  the  streets  for 
two  meals  a  day.  One  fellow  I  know  has 
had  no  sleep  for  two  nights,  and  another 
had  six  hours  in  three  nights. 

"And  all  the  time  any  of  them  could 
have  gone  down  to  police  headquarters 
and  got  $6  a  day  as  special  police  for 
carrying  a  gun  and  waiting  for  something 
to  happen.  One  fellow  I  know  works  for 
the  Buick  in  the  daytime,  and  he  went 
down  and  drew  an  extra  salary  at  night 
for  staying  on  call.  He  laughed  and  told 
me  the  only  trouble  with  the  job  was  that 
the  police  played  craps  and  draw-poker 
all  night  and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  get  a 
good  sleep." 

That's  what  the  rest  could  have  done, 
and  lots  of  them  were  discharged  soldiers 
without  any  money.  But  they  pre- 
ferred to  work  hard  for  nothing  to  stand 
for  a  new  idea,  the  idea  of  Labor's  War 
Veteran  Guards — a  law  and  order  group 
that  worked  with  reason  instead  of  force 
and  proved  that  reason  will  enable  work- 
ingmen to  keep  the  peace  even  under  the 
provocation  of  mounted  men  and  machine 
guns. 
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Pierce -Arrows  ready 
now  for  peace  needs 


THE  needs  of  war  required 
no  change  in  the  design 
of  Pierce-Arrow  trucks.  The 
same  models  that  solved  trans- 
portation problems  in  148  dif- 
ferent lines  of  business  before 
the  war  solved  also  the  more 
difficult  problems  of  war  trans- 
portation. This  uninterrupted 
succession  of  Pierce-Arrow 
trucks  is  available  now  to  con- 


tinue your  high  speed  produc-* 
tion  and  carry  your  product  to 
waiting  markets. 

Our  experience  and  the  rec- 
ords of  Pierce-Arrow  perform- 
ance, complete  and  convincing, 
are  at  your  service.  With  trucks 
for  immediate  delivery,  we  are 
ready  to  assist  in  the  recon- 
struction of  American  business 
along  peace  lines. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time; 
Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  off  the  job; 
Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain; 
Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


^T 
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THE   SECOND   BATTLE   OF  "WIPERS 
ALMOST  WIPED  OUT  THE  PLACE 


AND  now  unceusored  tales  of  the  early 
days  of  the  war  are  beginning  to  filter 
through,  breezily  told,  some  of  them,  but 
all  furnishing  vi\nd  glimpses  of  the  con- 
flict and  tending  to  fix  more  firmly  an  idea 
that  has  prevailed  regarding  war  ever  since 
Sherman  defined  it. 

Thus  a  writer  in  The  Clarion  (London) 
tells  more  of  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres  than  would  have 
been  permitted  in  the  daj's  of  the  censor- 
ship. Things  had  quieted  down  before  the 
attack  came,  and  the  good  citizens  were 
going  about  their  duties  brewing  beer  and 
selling  souvenirs  of  the  Great  War.  Offi- 
cers lived  in  comfortable  billets  with  sheets, 
and  ate  from  plates,  and  worked  regular 
hours  at  a  desk.  Handsome  soldiers  drank 
vermouth,  flirted  with  the  pretty  girls, 
put  pennies  in  the  slot-organs,  and  drank 
deep  of  the  Wine  of  Life — and  other 
things.  War?  Oh,  yes.  Through  the 
Menin  gate,  take  the  first  road  on  the  left 
and  keep  straight  on. 

Then  one  day  a  haggard  man,  clothes  in 
mud  and  decorated-  with  patches  of  blood, 
entered  the  town  leading  a  procession  of 
hurriedly  disinterred  figures  like  himself. 
A  dozen  bedraggled  horses  laboriously 
lugged  in  a  battered  gun.  One  wheel  was 
bent  like  a  figure  eight,  so  the  muzzle  dipt 
dninkenly  at  every  revolution.  The  un- 
shaven scarecrows  constituting  the  com- 
pany looked  at  it  apathetically.  On  the 
barrel  were  tied  bundles  of  clothing,  kettles, 
a  smashed  chair,  an  officer's  valise,  and  a 
)>roken  mirror.     The  account  continues: 

The  ringleader,  who  was  a  subaltern 
in  the  R.  G.  A.  under  his  dirt,  said  to  the 
A.  S.  C.  officers:  "Say,  sportsmen,  want  to 
buy  a  gun?  Good  second-hand  gun,  going 
cheap.  Throw  in  half  a  dozen  shells  as  a 
bargain.  Don't  want  it  no  more  now. 
British  Army's  all  gone  west.  The  Bodies 
would  be  here  now  only  they  stopt  to 
pinch  the  cigarets  out  of  their  pockets. 
My  old  colonel,  last  seen  the  other  side  of 
St.  Omer,  and  still  going  strong.  Didn't 
you  know  there  was  a  war  on?  " 

"What's  happened?"  said  the  Pro- 
visional Cavalry,  with  bated  breath. 

"Ain't  I  telling  you?  The  line's  gone 
bust.  It's  poison-gas,  they  say,  and  all  the 
Army's  turned  up  its  little  toes,  coughed 
up  its  little  lungs,  and  died,  Gawd]>lessit. 
I've  been  and  left  the  burning  deck  to  see 
if  there's  any  beer  for  my  gallant  band. 
We're  all  that's  left  out  of  two  hundred  men, 
two  hundred  horses,  and  four  guns.  Hand- 
some lot,  ain't  we?  Look  like  a  dustman's 
funeral.  You  folks  had  better  parti,  toot 
sweet,  for  Angleterre.  Leav(!  tlie  beer, 
and  when  it's  finished  I'm  going  to  declare 
war  on  Bocheland  by  myself,  unless  I  can 
get  a  job  with  the  Belgian  Army.  I  be- 
lieve that's  still  waving  in  the  battle  and 
the  breeze  somewhere." 

Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  a 
17-inch  shell  screamed  over  and  burst  in 
the  market-place.  To  say  it  was  terrifying 
is  banal.  The  screech  of  it  was  heard  for 
ten  miles  around.  Sj)lint(!rs  travelled  three 
miles,  and  wound<'d  two  men  at  that 
distance;  and  four  houses,  complete  witj»- 
inhabitanls,  furniture,  nu)rtgages,  and  all, 


were  reduced  to  their  constituent  atoms. 
One  soldier,  catching  sight  of  a  nice  cf)ol 
open  bar,  \vith  a  nice  cool  open  girl  behind 
it,  serving  out  nice  cool  open  beers,  made  a 
rush  for  this  haven.  As  he  started  for  the 
door,  a  shell  started  for  the  same  place 
from  ten  thousand  yards  away,  got  there 
first,  and  napooed  the  whole  hotel,  and  he 
sprained  his  ankle  slipping  down  the  hole 
that  was  left  before  he  could  stop  himself. 

Then  the  boinbardment  began.  Every 
V)ombardment  in  France  was  worse  than 
the  one  before,  but  this  had  the  advantage 
of  novelty.  There  had  bpen  nothing  like  it 
since  the  world  begail.  Small  shells,  pip- 
squeaks, shells  weighing  nearly  a  ton, 
howitzers,  literally  thousands  of  guns 
concentrated  on  that  stunned  and  bleeding 
city.  Hell?  The  fellows  who  were  hurried 
there  in  consequence  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  the  Devil  shut  the  door  behind 
.  them.  A  blanc-niange  made  of  blood  and 
pulverized  brick  flowed  in  the  gutters.  The 
shells  jostled  each  other  in  passing.  Already 
dead  bodies  were  churned  up  like  whisking 
an  egg,  and  a  haze  of  smoke  and  red  dust 
made  it  as  dark  as  night. 

The  population  of  Ypres  reduced  itself 
like  an  epidemic — it  was  worse  than  the 
influenza.  Those  who  could  bolt  bolted, 
and  those  who  remained  were  all  dead. 
Soon  only  two  people  were  left.  The 
Town  Major  stuck  to  his  post,  and  climbed 
down  a  sixty-foot  w^ell  in  the  prison;  and 
the  Field-Cashier  arrived  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment and  issue  five-franc  notes  to 
needy  subalterns.  He  waited — and  waited. 
Nobody  wanted  any  money,  but  he  sat  at 
his  desk  all  ready,  the  only  living  soul 
above  ground,  while  the  ruins  of  Ypres 
rose  around  him  continuously,  and  the 
shattered  bottles  of  beer  emptied  them- 
selves into  the  gutter  along  with  the 
blood. 

Then  at  five  o'clock  one  afternoon  came 
the  gas,  and,  worse  still,  the  rumors  of  it. 
What  was  happening  in  the  line  was 
unknown  to  the  people  behind  it,  as  all 
the  field  telephones  had  disintegrated,  but 
presently  it  seemed  as  if  the  French  who 
held  the  three  ijiiles  of  line  to  the  right  of 
the  canal  had  suddenly  received  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  the  week-end  in  the 
Pyl-enees.  Let  me  say  here  that  I'm  not 
blaming  'em.  No  troops  on  earth — or  from 
any  other  place,  even  Birmingham — 
would  have  faced  that  gas  without  respira- 
tors, and  especially  without  warning. 

Gunless  limbers,  wagons  loaded  to  the 
rave  with  green-faced,  gasping  men,  and 
semimm"dered  poilus  streaming  blood, 
began  to  pour  along  the  pave  and  choke  the 
roads.  And  still  up  into  that  horrible 
salient  of  death  and  torment  marched 
troops — English  and  French,  marching 
into  God  knows  what,  meeting  the  men 
who  had  been  blasted  out  of  the  ground 
they  were  to  recapture.  And  steadily 
they  went  up  and  disappeared.  Whole 
battalions  went  into  the  haze,  and  were 
uever  seen  again. 

A  staff  captain,  taU  as  a  giant  and 
foaming  with  rage,  brandished  a|loaded 
revolver  just  on  the  road  behind  Vlamer- 
tinghe,  cursing  the  troops  whd  were  surging 
back.  He  emptied  his  pistol  into  them, 
and  was  borne  down,  overwhelmed,  and 
crusht  under  the  wheels. 

Then  the  night  fell.  No  one  knew  what 
had  happened.  Every  horse  was  saddled, 
every  round  of  ammunition  was  loaded 
into  the  wagons  ready  to  be  moved  in 
either  direction.  Meanwhile  the  rattle  of 
musketry  and  machine  guns  rose  and  fell 
in  front,  and  the  shells  still  churned  up  the 
ruins  of  Ypres.  .  

A    si)ortsman    in    Elverdinghe,    in    com- 


mand of  a  yeomanry  squadron  acting 
as  guides  and  pioneers,  mobilized  his 
merry  men,  drew  his  sword,  stole  all  the 
shovels  from  the  open-mouthed  populace, 
and  sallied  forth  to  glory  like  a  knight 
of  old.  He  sallied  in  the  wTong  direction, 
toward  Woesten,  which  was  well  behind 
the  Belgian  lines,  but  nobody  knew  or 
cared.  He  sallied  till  he  got  ver>-  tired,  and 
thought  he  must  be  quite  near  the  Rhine, 
then  they  dug  themselves  in  in  a  maze  of 
market-gardens  behind  a  salvage  dump, 
and  waited  for  death,  dawn,  or  the  Huns. 
The  poUce  found  them  in  the  morning, 
and  they  got  into  a^vful  trouble  for  causing 
a  disturbance. 

At  St.  Jean,  a  village  out  in  front 
of  Ypres,  and  just  clear  of  the  path  of 
the  gas-cloud,  in  a  pleasant  little  work- 
man's cottage,  sat  a  sergeant-major  of 
the  regular  Army,  filling  up  forms  concern- 
ing the  last  issue  of  socks,  and  holding  a 
heated  conversation  on  an  improvised 
telephone  with  a  battery  clerk  about  a 
cartridge  that  was  short.  Shortly-  after- 
ward the  battery  itself  was  short.  This 
sounds  like  Bairnsfather,  but  it's  actually 
true. 

Somewhere  in  the  darkness  his  colonel. 
his  adjutant,  all  the  colonel's  horses  and 
all  the  colonel's  men  shared  a  passage  in  a 
smelly  Belgian  farmhouse  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Zouaves,  a  cavalry  headquarters, 
and  a  section  of  machine  guns.  That 
group  went  without  its  routine  orders  that 
night. 

But  for  close  on  a  week  nobody  kntw 
what  was  happening  anywhere.  Generals 
lost  their  commands  and  troops  lost  their 
generals.  The  Boche?  He  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  in  rekilling  the  corpses  that  lum- 
bered the  streets  of  Ypres.  In  after  days 
the  engineers  burned  whole  sections  of  tho 
town  to  cleanse  it  from  the  dead. 


SCRAMBLED  ENGLISH  AS  PRODUCED 
BY  AN  AMERICAN  DOUGH-BOY 


THE  average  American  dough-boy  never 
heard  so  much  language  in  his  life  as 
he  did  when  he  got  to  France,  and  naturally 
it  produced  its  effect  on  him.  His  letters 
home  began  to  be  speckled  with  French 
expressions,  sometimes  correct,  but  mostly 
approximations.  The  dough-boys  who  went 
to  Alsace  also  had  a  chance  to  pick  up  Ger- 
man, and  the  results  were  sometimes  a 
scrambled  line  of  talk  the  like  of  which 
has  never  been  seen  before.  A  sample  is 
given  in  the  San  Antonio  Light,  purporting 
to  be  a  letter  written  by  a  dough-boy  to  The 
Field  Service  Bulletin  of  the  ambulance 
men  in  France: 

"Cher  Bulletin — Es  ist  long  temps  since 
I  have  vous  ecrit  parce  qu'ich  kann  no 
longer  parler  ordinary  Anglais,  ,und  1  had 
peur  that  sie  would  nicht  verstehe  pas. 
Wir  sind  en  Alsace,  vous  savez,  und  too 
man  J'  langues  spoil  the  vocabulaire,  nicht 
var?  Die  Leute  par  ici  speak  Allemand, 
les  soldats  talk  French  fluently,  and  wir, 
qui  parle  l' Anglais,  get  all  mixed  up.  The 
Deutscherishers  talk  Francais  and  English 
un  petit  peu,  the  poilus  sprichen  Deutsch 
and  English  ein  wenig.  Darum  wir 
parlent  a  little  bit  of  tons  les  trois. 

"This  complicates  la  vie  considerable- 
ment.  Wenn  you  have  auf  ein  Wirt- 
shaft  gegangen,  la  Madame  says,  'Bon- 
jour,  monsieur,  wsfs  wollen  sie?'  and 
vous  dites, '  Quten  Abend,  madame,  geben- 
sic   inir  ein   l)out«'ille  of  beer.'     Et  qunnd 
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Ham  a/i<?  Bacon 

•"l  ''HE  new  W^ilson  ham  and  bacon — which  we 
■^  have  named  "Certified" — is  on  sale  all  over 
the  country  this  week.  "Certified"  is  much 
more  than  a  name.  It  embodies  all  the  good 
faith  and  sincerity  of  our  organization,  as  symbol- 
ized in  the  Wilson  label  itself.  "Cerfj^ed"  means 
to  us — and  we  want  it  to  mean  to  you — our  per- 


sonal   responsibility. 


'Certified"   on    ham    or 


bacon  means  that  that  product  is  as  good  as  it 
can  be  made. 

Tender,  juicy,  ham;  tempting,  richly  flavored 
bacon — given  our  slow,  old-fashioned  cure  and 
smoking,  they  have  a  character  and  taste  which 
appeal  instantly  to  the  appetite. 

Your  own  mother  could  not  use  greater  care  or 
thoughtfulness  when  she  prepares  your  favorite 
dish  than  we  do  in  selecting  and  curing  Certified 
Ham  and  Bacon. 

Everything  bearing  the  Wilson  label  is  prepared 
and  handled  with  respect — the  respect  it  deserves 
because  it  is  to  reach  your  table. 

Ask  your  dealpr  for  Wilson's  Certified  Ham  and 
Bacon.  If  he  is  not  yet  stocked  we  can  supply 
him  at  once. 
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vous  avez  finished,  sie  sagen,'  'Combien?' 
and  she  says,  'Zwansiz  sous.'  Avant  de 
partir  you  saj%  'Gute  nacht,  madame,'  et 
clle  repond,  'Au  re  voir,  mein  herr,'  and 
quelque  poilu  calls  out,  'Good  night — oh 
yess.'     That  machts  es  difficile. 

"Aber  ca  ne  fait  rien.  The  Liberation 
von  Elsass  niarche  bien.  Wir  habeu 
evacue  tous  des  buvettes,  and  the  Deutsclie 
bier  n'existe  plus.  We  have  achete  beau- 
coup  de  German  souvenirs  to  sell  zuni  deni 
green  peas  auf  deni  V.  ]M.  C.  A.  a  Paris, 
^lais  c'est  verboten  to  go  there  niaintenaut. 
Wir  mussen  get  permission  to  go  en  i)er- 
mission.  Das  ist  sehr  traurig,  n'est  ce 
pas.  Peut-etre  es  ist  var  qu'ou  have  saved 
the  world  fur  la  democratie,  but  la  liberie 
is  scarcer  than  hell  on  nous  sommes. 
II  y  a  plenty  of  soldats  Americans  ici 
A.  W.  O.  L.  aber  nous  can't  seem  to  macht 
ein  get  awaj\  Der  Weg  zum  Frieden  ist 
ein  route  tres  longue  und  tres  mauvaise 
fur  autos. 

"We  have  had  kein  lettres  from  home 
depuis  the  armistice.  Les  Folks  eroyait 
that  we  were  coming  Heim  tout  de  suite. 
And  wir  aussi.  Aber  nous  were  the 
bonnes  poires  encore.  We  would  lieben 
d'etre  mustered  aus  hier  en  France. 
Probablement  we  will  to  base  camp  alle, 
oder  zum  ein  pare  where  we  may  have  to 
arbeiten.  That  would  be  nicht  gut, 
vous  savez. 

"Anj^how,  notre  division  will  be  busted 
up  bald.  Und  der  armistice  will  be  fini, 
Gott  sie  dankt.  Wo  wir  will  gehen,  nous 
should  won-y. 

"Voulez-vous,  cher  Bulletin,  accepter 
mes  meilleurs  sentiment,  and  ■\\dshes  for 
ein  Freundliche  Weinnachten  and  a  Prosit 
Neu  Yahr,  Mit  lof.     L.  W." 


HE  KNEW  AND  TALKED   WITH 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


ONE  of  the  decreasing  number  of  men 
who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln  ^yiih. 
some  degree  of  intimacy  is  Col.  Clinton 
H.  Meneely,  of  Troy,  New  York,  who  was 
on  the  staff  of  General  Wadsworth  at 
Washington  during  the  Civil  War.  He  is 
quoted  in  the  Troy  Times: 

"I  met  ISIr.  Lincoln  under  all  condi- 
tions, day  and  night,  and  on  one  event- 
ful occasion  I  spent  a  whole  night  in 
his  presence.  At  this  meeting  were  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  a 
large  number  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, the  main  subject  under  considera- 
tion being  the  ability  and  character  of 
some  of  the  prominent  generals  at  the 
front.  These  officers  were  freely  dis- 
cust,  but  in  all  of  this  animated  talk 
the  President  was  in  no  sense  excited, 
and  was  persistent  in  respect  to  honest 
judgment,  rebuking  every  word  of  bit- 
terness. Each  person  ])resent  was  taught 
the  extreme  power  which  can  bo  exerted 
by  simple,  honest,  and  intelligent  action. 
There  was  no  letting  down  of  discipline  in 
this  case,  but  the  man  who  controlled  had 
a  big  heart  and  could  not  be  swayed  ])y 
I)rejudice. 

"When  it  became  necessary  to  relieve 
an  officer  of  very  high  rank  in  one  of 
our  armies,  because  of  this  officer's  in- 
ability to  command  troops,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
through  a  sense  of  duty,  issued  the  order 
of  removal,  but  in  such  a  kind  and  lieau- 
lifiil  form  as  to  cause  the  dei)osed  officer 
to  publish  a  statement  that  the  President, 
in  his  tender  sympathy,  had  made  him 
nearly  as  happy  in  his  removal  from  offi(;e 
as  he  would  have  been  bv  notice  of  his 


promotion  in  rank.  Did  any  other  man 
e\er  jx)ssess  such  a  heart  as  Mr.  Lin(!oln 
had? 

"Mr.  Lincoln  made  many  calls  upon 
General  Wadsworth,  who  was  the  ]Mili- 
tary  Governor  of  the  Department  of 
Washington  and,  since  I  was  associated 
with  this  officer,  I  had  frequent  inter- 
views with  the  President.  Whence  er  Mr. 
Lincoln  found  that  General  Wads^\•orth 
was  engaged  with  \isitors  he  would  not 
force  an  inter\ie\v,  b\-  reason  of  his  i)er- 
.sonality,  but  would  say,  'I  will  wait  my 
turn.'  His  action  in  this  line  was  hardly 
in  keeping  with  that  of  an  autocratic 
Kaiser.  In  all  of  these  waitings  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  1  had  him  all  to  myself. 

■'You  can  inuigine  what  inspiration 
and  satisfaction  came  to  me,  only  twent\- 
tw'o  Aears  of  age,  bj'  reason  of  m>'  familiar 
meetings  with  this  most  noble  man,  but 
e\  en  then  I  could  not  picture  the  ])erson 
who  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
grandest  men  the  world  had  ever  produced. 
Do  you  not  think  that  this  association 
leads  to  most  pleasant  reflections? 

"One  incident  I  recall:  During  the 
Ci^'il  War  word  reached  the  mother  of  a 
soldier  boy  that  tliis  sou  had  been  tried 
])y  court-martial  on  the  charge  of  slee]>- 
ing  on  ])ost  and  had  been  sentenced  to 
death.  This  poor  woman,  a  widow, 
rushed  to  Washington,  had  quick  audi- 
ence with  the  President  and  was  ])roinptly 
told  that  the  sentence  in  this  case  Avould  he 
suspended.  'But,'  said  the  moth(>r,  "you 
do  not  say  that  the  sentence  has  been 
droi)t.  My  boy  may  be  executed  at  any 
time.'  Mr.  Lincoln  cheerfully  replied,  'ISIy 
dear  woman,  have  no  anxiety,  for  I  shall 
be  much  older  than  Methuselah  was  before 
your  boy  is  harmed.'" 

Mr.  Meneely  said  that  he  meets  many 
men  who  have  seen  Mr.  Lincoln  or  shaken 
hands  with  him,  but  to  have  conversed 
with  him  is  a  rarer  ivcollection. 


A  SOUTH-AMERICAN  SAYS   OUR 
"DEMOCRACY"  IS  N.  G. 


T  F  it  is  good  for  anybody  to  see  himself 
-■■  as  others  see  him,  it  may  be  particularly 
good  for  us,  considered  collecti^'ely  as  the 
United  States,  to  see  ourselves  as  South 
Amei'ica  sees  us.  We  have  made  it  a 
point  to  be  nice  to  South  America.  We 
have  rather  prided  ourselves  on  the  waj' 
Ave  treated  the  Cubans,  whom  we  might 
have  annexed  bodil:*'  by  forgetting  a  few 
promises,  and  it  is  a  point  of  some  self- 
congratulation  to  us  that  we  haA-e  re- 
frained from  pushing  our  southern  boundary 
as  far  south  as  the  Panama  Canal,  which, 
in  these  days  of  changing  boundaries, 
might  be  considered  a  "natural  line."  In 
spite  of  this  restraint  of  the  natural  im- 
pulses of  some  of  our  citizens,  South 
America  is  not  a  unit  in  admiring  us. 
In  fact,  on  the  authorit\'  of  The  South 
American,  a  monthly  magazine  published 
in  New  York  "For  All  Interested  in 
Latin-Anu'rican  Affairs,"  there  is  a  feeling 
among  a  considerable  ))roi>ortion  of  South- 
American  "intellectuals"  that  our  democ- 
racy is  a  sham,  our  financial  greatness  a 
menace  to  ourselves  and  others,  and  our 
whole  social  and  economic  structure  a  top- 
heavy  thing  trembling  over  an  abyss  of 
anarchy  and  Bolshe\'ism.     If  we  would  get 


anj'where  ■wnth  South  America,  the  moral 
of  this  periodical's  attitude  would  seem  to 
be,  we  must  get  over  imagining  that  the 
nations  down  there  unanimously  admuv 
us  for  our  size,  oiu"  power,  our  wealth,  our 
idealism.  They  may  flatter  us  in  public, 
but  in  their  Latin  hearts  of  hearts  are  many 
reservations.  In  order  to  present  the 
genuine  ojiinions  of  some  influential  South- 
Americans,  Tancrede  Pinochet  has  col- 
lected a  series  of  private  letters,  ■which 
The  South  American  is  publishing  in  month- 
ly instalments.  The  March  issue  con- 
tains a  most  unflattering  consideration  of 
us  taken  from  the  letter  of  a  Chilean  now 
resident  in  Chicago  to  his  wife  in  Santiago, 
Chile.  The  writer,  evidently-  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  intellect,  thus  takes  us  to  task: 

This  country  boasts  of  being  the  first 
democracy  of  the  world.  The  classic  def- 
imtion  of  democracy-  here  is  that  given 
by  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  "A  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  It  is  largely  a  theoretic  formula, 
the  slogan  of  Roosevelt,  the  touchstone  of 
all  patriotic  speeches,  but  it  has  reaUj'  no 
actual  existence.  The  truth  is  that  those 
who  gOAcrn  here  are  a  group  elected  by  the 
moneyed  classes  and  not  bj-  the  •  people. 
It  is  a  mere  pantomime  of  democracy. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  class  dis- 
tinction so  marked  as  it  is  here.  The 
millionaires  are  in  a  class  bj-  themselves. 
There  is  no  aristocrac\^  of  blood,  as  in 
Em-ope,  the  aristocracy  that  pulses  through 
one's  Acins,  an  inheritance  through  cen- 
turic^s  of  nobility,  of  a  alor,  and  of  virtue 
from  father  to  son  through  long  generations. 
Here  the.A'  appreciate  a  long  pedigree  for 
horses,  dogs,  chickens,  and  exen  swine, 
but  not  for  men.  A  large  fortune  gained 
in  the  tallow  industry  suffices  to  make  a 
genealogical  oak  spring  up  oAernight. 
Europe  has  her  counts,  her  dukes,  her 
marqiiises,  and  her  princes.  New  York 
lias  her  upper  Four  Hundred,  her  select 
families.  The  upper  circle  of  plutocracy 
outdoes  in  many  ways  the  extravagances 
of  courtiers  in  the  time  of  Sardanapalus, 
who  ground  up  pearls  and  diamonds  in 
food. 

Rockefeller  has  a  fortune  of  twelve  him- 
dred  million  dollars,  and  a  yearly  income 
of  sixty  millions.  Ogden  Armour,  here  in 
Chicago,  has  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions,  from  which  he  deri\es 
a  yearly  income  of  six  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Frick  earns 
more  than  ele\  en  millions  a  year.  Thirty 
millionaires  of  this  countrj^  could  ha-se 
loaned  to  the  Government  of  their  OA\n 
jH'iAate  fortunes  all  the  money  collected 
in  the  Second  Liberty  Loan,  the  sum  of 
three  billion  dollars. 

Yet  the  daughters  of  these  democratic 
multimillionaires  go  to  the  Old  World  to 
fight  for  the  decrepit  titles  of  European 
counts,  marquises,  dukes,  and  princes. 

It  is  true  that  to-day,  because  of  the 
war  and  of  the  great  number  of  men  that 
are  being  sent  to  Europe,  it  may  be  said 
that  th<>n^  is  abundance  of  work  for  every 
one,  but  none  can  deny  that  in  normal 
times  there  is  here  an  army  of  vmemployed 
\\ho  are  unalile  to  get  work  of  any  kind, 
and  are  reduced  to  frightful  iK)verty. 

I  will  cite  you  another  one  of  the  witti- 
cisms published  in  their  newspapers,  which 
is,  as  usual,  only  an  exaggeration  of  the 
truth: 

A  man  in  Chicago  sees  a  person  drown- 
ing himself  in  the  lake.     His  first  impulse 
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'Me  Most  Beautifrd  Car  in/lmnca  ^^^(^% 


A  Symbol  of  Service 

Whenever  you  see  the  Paige  name  plate  on  a  passenger 
car  or  truck,  we  want  you  to  remember  that  it  is  a  sym- 
bol of  fair  dealing  and  honest  manufacturing.  That  car 
or  that  truck  is  deserving  of  your  fullest  confidence.  It 
has  satisfied  our  own  exacting  requirements  as  a  quality 
product  and,  because  it  has  not  failed  us,  it  cannot  fail  you. 

In  brief,  we  ask  you  to  place  your  faith  in  the  reputation 
of  a  manufacturer — ^rather  than  a  painted  body  and  four 
wheels.  Believe  in  the  Paige  because  the  nation  believes 
in  it.  Buy  it  because  it  is  worthy  of  your  confidence  and 
respect.  On  this  basis  we  very  gladly  assume  our  full 
share  of  the  responsibility. 


PAIGE'DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


DETROIT,  Michigan 
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The  Delphia,  made  of  \'itrcous  China 


J  hey  have  a  beautiful  Home  —  ^ 
all  except  the  bath  room' 

HAVE  you  ever  heard  anyone  say  that?  Do  you  suppose 
they  say  it  about  your  home  ?  It  may  be  true.  Make 
comparisons  now,  just  as  your  visitors  do.  Answer  the 
question  for  yourself.  Do  you  have  a  beautiful  home,  all 
except  the  bathroom? 

You  may  never  have  thought  of  a  bathroom  as  being  beau- 
tiful. It  can  be.  Yet  sanitation  and  perrnanence  are  even 
more  important.  And  your  bathroom  fixtures  will  possess 
these  qualities  if  they  are  made  of  clay.  Pottery  is  permanent. 
A  clay  glaze  is  sanitary. 

Monument  All  Clay  Fixtures  are  made  of  selected  clays, 
sculptured  into  graceful  form  and  baked  for  two  weeks  in  huge 
kilns.  They  come  out  with  a  smooth,  white  glaze  that  is 
absolutely  sanitary,  stain  proof  and  much  easier  to  keep  clean 
than  any  other  kind  of  fixtur'es.  They  are  made  in  many 
beautiful  models  for  bathroom,  laundry  and  kitchen. 

Of  course,  Monument  Ware  costs  more  than  the  average 
fixtures  one  sees  in  average  homes.  It  is  made  for  those  who 
appreciate  higher  quality,  knowing  that  in  the  end  it  will  be 
the  best  investment.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our  port- 
folio showing  how  Monument  Fixtures  are  made  and  how 
they  will  look  in  your  home.  Ask  your  plumber  about  them 
and  remember  the  name.  Monument. 

THE    MONUMENT    POTTERY    COMPANY 

Makers  of  All-Clay  Quality  Ware  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


pPETlimiTCeFFEE 

i  For  the   most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 

^  put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

)  Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No   Pots  to  clean. 

Send  dealer's  name  and  35c.  (foreign  45c.) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  suppUed  direct  or 
by   any  jobber.     Jobbers  —  Write  Us. 

'CiiiiPiwiii 

IS  A  "DIFFERENT"  SEASONING. 
You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.  For 
Balad  dressings,  meats,  gravies,  stews,  soups, 
there's  nothing  quite  so  good.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  15c.,  2Bc.  and  1-Ib.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Keciije  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Uietz,  fam- 
ous chef  of  historic  Faust  Cafe  and  Bcvo  Mill. 
Dealer! — Ask  Your  Jobber.  Jobbers — Write  Us. 
CO.,     Dept.    4,    Saint    Louis,    Mo. 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  Instant  Coffee 
(known  "overthere" 
as  U.S. Trench Coiiee) 
ivasbeing shipped  to 
our  soldiers,  <--i 
Victory  now  en'  ^^ 
ables  us  to  again 
supply  the  public. 

C.    F.    BLANKE    TEA    &    COFFEE 


is  to  rush  to  save  liim,  but  then  he  per- 
ceives that  he  who  is  strugglng  desperately 
for  liis  life  is  a  friend  occupying  a  position 
wliich  he  himself  could  fill.  He  thereupon 
leaves  him  to  drown  and  hurries  to  the  office 
where  his  friend  was  seen  working,  before 
any  one  else  should  have  time  to  apply 
for  the  position.  "I  have  come,"  he  seid 
to  the  manager,  "to  offer  myself  for  the 
job  h(»ld  by  my  friend  John  Doe,  who  is 
drowning  himself  in  the  lake."  "You  are 
five  minutes  late,"  replied  the  manager, 
"the  man  who  pushed  him  in  was  here 
first." 

The  foregoing  is  a  mere  joke  and  a  clever 
one.  Psj-ehologically  considered,  the  humor 
consists  in  exaggerating — until  it  becomes 
unbelievable — an  actual  truth:  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  a  living  in  America. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  declares  this 
Chilean  visitor — the  length  of  whose  stay 
among  us  and  whose  opportunities  for 
investigation  are  not  mentioned — the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  American  lower 
classes,  "in  spite  of  their  mueh-adverti§ed 
democracy,"  live  here  in  "more  frightful 
misery  than  in  any  other  country  on  the 
globe."  But  an  indictment  of  the  Ameri- 
can workingman,  even  bitterer  than  the 
preceding  indictment  of  the  American 
capitalist,  follows: 

And,  meanwhile,  what  means  this  democ- 
racy of  pohtical  oratory,  of  the  demagog, 
what  means  this  adulation  of  the  workers, 
this  deception  of  the  poor?  It  is  a  way  of 
flattering  them  so  that  the  blusterers  may 
climb  to  political  power.  But  the  result 
will  be  far  more  tragic  than  one  can  foresee. 
The  laborer  has  become  arrogant,  wants 
everything,  and  thinks  himself  entitled 
to  everything.  He  believes  himself  equal  to 
the  upper  classes.  You  can  not  imagine 
the  tyranny  of  the  American  unions. 
They  declare  a  strike  on  account  of  any 
sort  of  a  bold  petition  that  they  formulate, 
and  then  they  prevent  the  men  from  going 
to  their  work.  They  demand  of  their 
employers  that  no  work  shall  be  given  to 
men  outside  the  unions.  The  capitalist, 
the  man  who  provides  the  work,  is  a  slave 
of  the  workingman.  Once  there  occurred 
a  strike  in  the  JMcCormick  workshops  in 
Chicago,  employing  thousands  of  workmen. 
The  factory,  thi'ough  the  Pinkerton  Agency, 
engaged  the  services  of  new  workmen, 
so-called  strike-breakers,  who  form  a 
special  profession  of  this  country.  The 
strikers  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  the  shii> 
that  was  bringing  men  to  substitute  them 
across  Lake  Michigan,  but  these  pro- 
fessionals could  do  nothing,  but  had,  in- 
deed, a  narrow  escape  from  a  horribhi 
death,  because  the  strikers  set  fire  to  the 
^■essel  which  was  bringing  them  across 
Lake  Michigan. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  another  strike 
in  Evanston,  near  Chicago.  In  order  to 
recommence  work,  the  factory  had  to 
engage  the  services  of  fifty  strike-breakers 
who  were  compelled  to  live  at  the  factory- 
under  the  protection  of  seventy  policemen. 

You  understand  now  the  tyranny  of  the 
worlcman  drunk  with  democratic  ideas.  A 
fruit  of  this  social  philosophy  are  the 
"Industrial  Workers  of  the  World," 
workmen  who  do  not  speak  with  their 
tongues  but  with  bombs  of  dynamite  with 
which  they  daily  succeed  in  terrorizing 
this  country.  There  are  at  present  under 
indictment  a  hundred  and  twelve  of  these 
Industrial  Workers,  who  are  accused  en 
masse  of  being  traitors  to  their  country. 

All    this    is    the    result    of    the    famous 
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SAWS    AND    TOOL^ 

ZZSCH-Z2SCH  ! 

TheSing'ofthe  Disston 


"^ 


S>^H^V 


•*«  HAJ*TO»\, 


m&rpenters  use 


THE  qualities  that  have  made  the  Disston 
Hand  Saw  the  most  widely-used  saw  in  the 
world  are.  built  in  the  saw  itself — thoroughgoing 
quality,  value,  long  life. 

You  know  the  world-wide  reputation  of  the 
Disston  Hand  Saw  —  its  leadership  for  nearly 
eighty  years  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  trade. 
All  saws  made  by  Disston  are  Disston  quality — 
Cross  Cut  Saws,  Band  Saws,  Circular  Saws — 
each  measures  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
world-famous  Disston  Hand  Saw. 

Disston  Crucible  Steel,  made  in  our  own  plant, 
is  the  only  steel  used  in  Disston  Saws  and  Tools- 

Disston  Saws  are  sold  by  progressive  hardware 
dealers  the  world  over. 

Send  today  for  the  free  Disston  Handbook  on 
Saws,  which  tells  how  to  select,  use,  and  care  for 
Disston  Saws  and  Tools. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

"America's  Lottgest- Established  Makers  of  Hand  Saws, 
Cross  Cut  Saws,  Band  Saws,  Circular  Saws,  and  Tools" 

PJbiladelphia,  U.  S.  A.    Canadian  Works :  Toronto,  Canada 
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.?^"ANv'^'^'^ ''         AMERICA— 
fll-    V      \  • '  Mechanical  Supplies 

for  all  Industries 


To  all  points  of  the  compass 


FOR  many  years  The  Fairbanks  Com- 
pany has  satisfactorily  served  Purchas- 
ing Departments  in  the  entire  industrial 
field  —  such  purchasers  as  mills,  factories, 
mines,  railroads  and  steamship  lines. 

Branch  Houses  are  maintained  in  prin- 
cipal cities.  In  each  of  these  Branch 
Houses  an  immense  range  of  products,  to- 
gether with  efficient  auto  truck  service,  in- 
sures   prompt    deliveries.      The   individual 


Branches    have  complete   facilities   for  any 
needed  after-service. 

No  similar  house  has  won  the  world- 
wide standing  enjoyed  by  The  Fairbanks 
Company. 

*  *  * 

MOST  people  know  Fairbanks  Scales.  But 
it  is  not  generally  understood  that  The 
Fairbanks  Company  also  markets  Mill  Supplies, 
Valves,  Machine  Tools,  Transmission,  Trucks  and 


MILL  SUPPLIES^SCALES^  VALVES^  MACHINE  TOOLS^  TRANSMISSION 
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Valves  in  Holland 


A  true 
in  the  Aige 


-    A  scale  in  India 


Machine  Tools 
in  France 


Wheelbarrows,  Engines  and  Pumps, 
and  other  mechanical  products  of  a 
quality  which  entitles  them  to  bear 
The  Fairbanks  Company  O.  K. 

To  carry  on  this  work,  The 
Fairbanks  Company,  as  stated  above, 
now  maintains  22  Branch  Houses  in 
leading  American  cities.  Here  busi- 
ness is  done  both  at  wholesale  and 
retail.  In  addition,  prominent  dealers 
in  other  cities  handle  many  of  the 
Fairbanks  products. 

Foreign  Branch  Houses  are  main- 
tained in  London,  Glasgow,  Paris  and 
Havana.  Resident  representatives 
cover  the  principal  commercial  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

The  Fairbanks  Company  maintains 
a  staff  of  experienced  buyers  who  give 
our  customers  the  benefit  of  volume 
buying.  A  force  of  400  traveling 
salesmen,  trained  in  mechanical  lines, 
adds  to  the  service 

PURCHASING  agents  buy  in  two 
ways.  Orders  may  be  scattered 
among  many  sources  of  supply,  or^ 
the  buyer  may  find  all  or  a  large  part 
of  his  requirements  met  by  The 
Fairbanks  Company. 


7/i. 


In  centralizing  his  buying  with 
The  Fairbanks  Company,  the  pur- 
chasing agent  is  in  efl^ect  dealing  with 
a  Mechanical  Supplies  Department 
Store.  He  orders  all  he  needs  from 
one  house.  All  items  are  put  on  one 
bill  and  delivered  nearly  always  in  one 
shipment.  Thus  complications  are 
taken  out  of  buying,  bookkeeping  and 
handling.  ' 

Customers  also  turn  to  The  Fair- 
banks Company  because: 

(i)  Here  they  find  the  best  in  Mill 
Supplies,  Valves,  Scales,  Engines  and 
Pumps,  Transmission,  M-achine 
Tools,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  and 
other  mechanical  supplies. 

(2)  They  secure  prompt  deliveries — in- 
sured by  immense  stocks  and  motor 
truck  service. 

(3)  They  find  prices  right. 

(4)  The  purchaser  further  benefits  by  the 
thoroughly  equipped  Service  Stations 
which  are  maintained  in  each  of  the 
Branch  Houses. 

A  call  in  person  or  by  telephone 
at  our  nearest  Branch  House  will  put 
f  ou  in  touch  with  right-hand  service, 
which  every  Purchasing  Department 
needs! 


THE 

FAIRBANKS 

COMPANY 

Administrati-ve  Offices: 
NEW  YORK 

♦ 
Branch  Houses: 


Albany 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Birmingham 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Hartford 

Newark 

New  Orleans 


New  York 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Providence 

Pittsburgh 

Rochester 

Scranton 

St.  Louis 

Syracuse 

Utica 

Washington 


Havana,  Cuba 
London,  England 
Glasgow,  Scotland 

Paris,  France 


FAIRBANKS 

Company 


^TRUCKS  8  WHEELBARROWS  •«'  ENGINES  O  PUMPS 
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Yankee  democracy,  that  will  i)robably 
bring  in  its  wake  a  catastrophe  like  that  of 
the  BolsheWki  in  Russia.  There  it  has 
been  shown  quite  con\'incingly  what  reall> 
is  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
i)eople,  and  for  the  people,"  namely, 
chaos  and  ignorant  lal)orers  as  secretaries 
of  finance.  Tills  may  come  to  pass  any  day 
in  this  country,  that  maintains  its  social 
organization  as  by  a  miracle,  in  a  tottering 
l)alance.  Not  because  the  States  can 
boast  so  far  of  a  material  triumph  can  we 
admit  that  they  have  succeeded  as  a 
democracy.  The  success  of  a  country  is 
proved  by  centuries.  To-da^■  one  chapter 
suffices  to  tell  of  the  grandeur  and  fall  of 
Rome.  Men  count  thejr  lives  by  years, 
but  nations  by  ages.  The  United  States 
of  America  has  only  begun  to  live,  and  as 
yet  can  not  speak  of  any  really  definite 
triumph.  Tliis  democracy  is  only  an  ex- 
periment, and  runs  the  risk  of  those  who 
experiment  in  laboratories  with  uulcnown 
explosives. 

I  think  that  this  government  of  an 
anon>Tnous,  irresponsible  multitude  is  an 
absurdity.  They  do  not  even  know  what 
is  good  for  them.  The  United  States  repre- 
sents an  experiment  in  democracy,  and  the 
result  is  going  to  be  tragic.  Up  to  the 
present  it  has  succeeded  because  it  has 
never  been  a  democracy  in  reality,  but  a 
democracy  in  theory. 

If  America  is  not  paradise,  then  where 
shall  we  iind  it?    We  are  informed  at  once: 

How  different  things  are  in  GermanJ^ 
where  the  workman  lives  better  than  in 
any  other  country.  He  is  not  flattered  nor 
permitted  any  undue  interference  in  the 
election  of  his  governors.  There  the  upper 
classes  rule,  the  classes  that  are  most 
capable  in  any  country;  there  the  social 
hierarchy  is  respected,  and  they  have 
the  courage  to  recognize  the  superiority  of 
caste,  made  superior  by  inheritance.  Here, 
as  in  our  own  country,  they  lack  the 
courage  necessary  to  defend  frankly  the 
ability  of  the  higher  classes  by  right  of 
inheritance,  the  possessors  of  all  the 
sterling  virtues  of  the  human  race.  And 
it  is  from  here,  from  the  United  States, 
that  the  new  current  of  democratic  ideas 
has  gone  to  Chile;  ideas  that  have  in- 
fected our  people,  constituting  one  of 
the  most  serious  dangers  that  threaten  us 
for  the  future.  We  owe  our  progress  and 
our  order  to  the  traditional  regime  of 
our  country,  by  means  of  which  the  intelli- 
gent classes  hold  permanent  control  of 
the  government  as  in  Clermany. 

It  is  not,  as  you  well  know,  that  I  am  a 
German  sympathizer  in  this  present  war. 
The  Germans  are  entirely  too  ambitious 
and  aim  at  world-control.  It  is  proper 
that  all  the  world  should  be  on  guard  to 
show  that  it  has  no  intention  of  being  so 
dominated;  but  we  have  to  recognize 
the  superior  efficiency  of  Germany,  be- 
cause there  the  most  efficient  classes  rule 
and  direct  without  interference. 

■  Returning  to  the  first  count  of  his 
indictment,  that  our  democracy  is  only  a 
pretended  democracy,  the  writer  attacks 
some  institutions  which  we  have  con- 
sidered most  democratic  as,  in  their  effects 
at  least,  autocratic  and  tyrannical.  To 
quote : 

What  strik(>s  me  is  tho  barefac(Hl 
deception  of  all  thi.?  jjn^tended  democratic 
system  of  a  government  "of  the  people, 
by  th(!  people",  and  for  tin;  p(!ophi."  Tlie 
fact  is  that  the  "people,"  the  multitude, 
neither  thinks   nor   wishes   nor   cares   for 


anything  that  does  not  interest  it  directly. 
It  allows  itself  to  be  carried  away  uncon- 
scioush'  in  affairs  of  comnion  or  collective 
interest.  A  few  leaders  take  charge  of  a 
])roject  and  organize  the  respective  propa- 
ganda. When  I  tell  you  that  there  have 
been  secured  a  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand 
signatures  to  the  petition  to  make  C^hicago 
a  prohibition  city,  do  not  imagine  for  an 
instant  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand 
persons  have  come  forward  voluntarily 
to  sign  this  petition.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
They  have  sent  it  from  house  to  house, 
from  office  to  office,  as  an  agent  offers 
Avares  for  sale.  The  petition  is  not  a 
reflection  of  the  collective  will  of  the 
people,  but  the  wiU  of  a- small  group  that 
knows  how  to  drag  in  its  train  an  unthink- 
ing mob.  It  is  just  this  that  for  the  present 
saves  the  democratic  regime  in  this  country. 
Jt  is  already  seen  here  in  Chicago  that  the 
Socialists  are  gaining  territory,  and  in 
order  to  beat  them  in  the  last  election  of 
judges  of  Cook  County,  the  Republican 
and  Democratic,  the  two  traditional  parties 
of  the  country,  had  to  join  forces  against 
them.  One  need  not  be  unusually  pene- 
trating to  see  that  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  the  future  will  unite 
into  one  party  representing  the  interests 
of  capital,  in  order  to  combat  the  ever- 
growing Socialist  party  representing  the 
endless  exactions  of  the  working  class. 
And  after  them  will  come  the  Bolsheviki, 
the  nihilists,  the  anarchists,  the  iconoclasts 
of  civilization.  There  wiU  be  no  other 
means  of  saving  the  situation  than  that  of 
dictating  a  new  law  to  curtail  the  A^oting 
power  of  the  lower  elements  of  society,  for 
otherwise  there  must  come  the  downfall 
of  the  present  organization.  And  this 
curtailment  will  be  the  denial  of  the 
democratic  theory,  xjf  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  Even  now  there  are  editorials  in 
tke  most  prominent  newspapers  that  ad- 
vocate the  idea  of  placing  more  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  suffrage  of  the  naturaUzed 
foreigner. 

The  writer's  conclusion  may  be  some- 
what weakened  by  the  fact  that  Germany, 
"to  which  he  points  as  one  of  the  two  strong 
countries  in  the  world,  is  not  now  so 
powerful  as  when  his  letter  was  "written. 
He  reproaches  himself  and  the  majority  of 
intelligent  men  the  world  over,  because 
"we  have  not  dared  to  come  to  the  defense 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  we  must  needs  feign 
reverence  for  this  democratic  chorus  in 
which  the  world  now  lifts  its  voice."  He 
continues: 

This  is  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
conventional  falsehoods  of  which  our  new 
civilization  is  guilty.  Germany  is  the  only 
country  that  has  preferred  not  lo  lie,  but 
has  had  the  courage  to  defend  the  doctrine 
of  an  aristocrafey,  to  fight  and  shed  blood 
in  its  cause;  and,  consequently,  that 
country  is  the  most  efficient  in  all  the 
world,  in  science,  arts,  industry,  and 
strength,  so  much  so  that  Germany,  in  the 
intoxication  of  its  triumph,  has  wished  to 
rule  the  world.  There  is  only  one  other 
(example  of  Ihis  type  on  the  whole  planet: 
Japan.  Th(!se  are  the  strong  countries, 
and  their  strength  consists  in  superior 
m(*n.  The  United  States  also  has  its 
superior  men,  but  they  are  sui'nnidering 
their  [)()wer,  abandoning  their  pnsrogatives, 
and  avoiding  their  responsibility.  It  is  a 
renuncialion.  That  is  what  a  democracy 
signifies,  the  renunciation  of  tl^  cai)ablo 
and  \\\v  advent  of  \\w  incapal)le. 


"WHEN  A  FELLER  NEEDS  A  FRIEND' 

TO  COLLECT  BACK  PAY  FROM 

THE  U.  S.  A. 


1\  /TARK  TWAIN  had  a  story  about 
■^' ^  a  certain  amount  due  a  claimant  for 
furnishing  beef  to  the  Army  during  the 
Ci\al  War.  For  thirty  j'ears,  according  to 
Twain,  this  man  tried  in  vain  to  secure 
payment.  It  was  admitted  that  his  claim 
was  just  and  ought  to  be  paid,  but  the 
difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  determine  how 
and  by  what  department  settlement  should 
be  made,  with  the  result  that  the  claimant 
wandered  from  one  department  to  another 
and  was  stiU  on  the  go  when  the  story  was 
AVTitten.  An  American  Army  sergeant's 
experiences  did  not  extend  over  as  long  a 
period  as  those  of  the  hero  in  the  tale,  but 
his  story  contains  many  interesting  features. 
It  appears  that  the  trouble  arose  over  the 
fact  that  this  sergeant,  who  was  single,  was 
having  fifteen  dollars  of  his  pay  withheld 
each  month  on  account  of  a  wife  that  never 
existed.  This  is  what  he  says  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

In  November,  1917,  an  erroneous  charge 
of  $15  a  month  was  made  against  my  pay  as 
a  private  for  th^  support  of  an  alleged  -wife. 
I  protested,  but  as  the  papers  had  "gone 
through"'  I  would  have  to  take  up  my  case 
Avith  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
for  refund,  I  was  told.  The  deduction 
from  my  pay  would  continue.  Corre- 
spondence was  through  "military  channels." 
Only  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  long-suffering 
soldiers  know  how  sluggish  is  that  ancient 
stream.  A  claim  for  adjustment  was  duly 
started.  Winter  developed  into  spring, 
sj)ring  became  summer,  and  summer  fall. 
My  captain  Avrote,  my  major  wrote,  my 
adjutant  wrote.  Finally,  my  colonel, 
hearing  me  kindly,  believing  that  his 
august  title  would  merit  consideration, 
wrote — bless  his  trusting  soul!  In  over  a 
>ear  not  an  answer  was  received.  Eighteen 
letters  were  Avritten. 

On  December  12,  1918,  I  was  discharged. 
On  my  final  statement  the  $15-dollar-a- 
month  deduction  was  still  made,  a  total  of 
over  $200  due  me.  I  was  told  to  write  to 
the  auditor  of  the  War  Department.  I 
Avrote!  December  withered,  January  blos- 
somed. I  went  to  Washington.  At  the 
War  Department  I  was  introduced  to  a 
specimen  of  homo  defunctus  extinctus 
fossilijicatus  who,  I  was  told,  was  the  right 
party  to  see.  I  was  at  his  office  promptly 
at  nine  o'clock,  but  he  did  not  arrive  until 
after  ten  o'clock.  He  said  that  since  1  had 
come  specially  to  Washington  my  case 
would  be  given  immediate  attention,  and 
that  1  could  go  home  confident  that  inter- 
est had  been  aroused.  Go  home?  I  guess 
not!  This  shocked  everybody,  but  they 
consulted  the  files  under  my  name.  Tri- 
umphantly an  austere  person  produced  my 
letter  of  December  18.  It  was  neatly 
stamped  "Received."  The  homo  d.  e.  f. 
offered  this  as  proof  that  the  War  De- 
partment was  on  the  job.  However,  my 
case  presented  unusual  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  overcome  by  personal  influence. 
I  was  given  a  card  and  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

The  place  is  a  large  building  filled  with 
])eople  who  do  nodiing,  nothing,  notliing! 
The  girls  exchange  reminiscences  about  the 
latest  Y.  W.  C.  A.  or  K.  of  C.  exercises 
and  the  men  look  important,  as  govern- 
ment olfKiials  should. 

In    all,    !    had    to    pass    through    eight 
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y/  Receipt  for  l'nk  —  1727 

"  A  quart  of  rain  Wate.  3  Ounces  of  Blue  Knolly 
Gawalls.  Bruise  ym.  It  must.stand  and  be  stirred  3  or 
4  times  in  ye  Day  &  then  Strain  out  all  ye  gawalls  all  ten 
Days  add  2  Ounces  of  Clear  Gumniary  Beck  &  5^  an 
Ounce  of  Coperous  '/^  an  Ounce  of  Rock  Alum  half  an 
Ounce  of  Loafe  sugar  ye  Bigness  of  a  Hoarsel  nut  of 
Roman  Vitteral  brak  ym  all  small.  Before  they  be  put 
in  it  must  be  stirred  very  well  for  ye  space  of  two  weeks." 
Williain    Sotherwaitc,   London. 


.ORMULtE  for  ink  in  those  days  were  handed 

down  from  father  to  son.  Each  family  used  a  different  receipt. 
Small  wonder  that  the  product  varied  —  sometimes  poor,  some- 
times worse,  never  very  good.       • 

Carter's  Writing  Fluid,  the  most  successfully  compounded  writ- 
ing agent,  passes  nine  rigid  laboratory  tests  before  it  is  allowed  to 
leave  the  factory.  You  are  insured  absolute  uniformity  of  product 
—  guaranteed  the  old  pre-war  blue,  the  easy  flow,  the  freedom 
from  sediment  and  corrosion,  the  jet  black  drying,  and  unquestioned 
permanency  of  record. 

Carter's  Writing  Fluid  is  sold  by  all  the  leading 
stationers.  Its  qualities  are  appreciated  at  home, 
as  in  the  office.     Small  sizes  made  for  home  use. 


Boston 


THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

Manufactuying  Chemists 
New  York  Chicago 

CARTER  INX  PRODUCTS 


Montreal 


Writine  Fluid 
Fountain  Pen  Inks 

6  Red  Ink  (Carmine) 
Realblack  Ink 

4  Ink  Eraser 


Cico  Paste 

Photolibrary  Paste 

Cement 

Glue  Pencils 

Great  Stickist  Mucilage 


Carbon  Paper* 
Copyine  Inks 
Drawing  Inks 
Indelible  Inks 
5  Stamping  Inks 


TTjrpewriter  Ribbons 
Velvet  Sbowcard  Colors 
White  and  Gold  Inks 
Violet.  Green  and  Blue  Inks 
Numbering  Machine  Inks 


Xnvas  Houses 

Designed  for  sleeping  and  living  in  the  open  air.    As  ^^J 

open  as  an  umbrella  or  partly  closed  or  lully 

closed  slorm-«lgh«"-just  as    you    wish.      Tlie 

shutters  operated  by  cords  from  loslde. 

Screened  insect  proof.,    Don't  swelior  in 

hot  rooms.    A  delightful  house  for  lawn 

or  c:imp.    A  necessity  for  tuberculosis  sanitariums, 

id  summer  hotels.    Quickly  erected  or  taken  down 

ithoul  using  tools.     Eight  sizes.     Catalog  FREE. 

~  CLOSE-TO- 
NATURE 
COMPANY 
330  Front  St. 
Colfax,  Iowa 


A  Luxury  In  the  Camp  I 


departmeuts  all  over  Washiugtou.  During 
the  luiifj;  lioiirs  I  sat  iii  thcsr  offices  1  saw 
thousands  of  employees  wasting  time.  The 
system  is  wrong.  No  business  concern 
would  tolerate  it.  A  reduction  of  force  of 
7")  per  cent,  and  a  judicious  injection  of 
])ep  would  accomplish  an  equal  amount  of 
work. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  had  decided  my 
(^laim  one  year  after  it  was  made,  in  ray 
favor,  of  course;  had  ignored  all  letters, 
and,  to  cap  the  climax,  had  sent  the  result 
of  its  deliberations  to  France,  where  I 
have  never  been,  just  because  my  claim 
had  originally  been  made  from  a  regi- 
ment of  which  I  was  a  member  in  1917, 
and  which  went  across.  Yet  on  file  with 
my  claim  were  eighteen  letters  distinctly 
informing  the  bureau  that  I  had  not  gone 
over  and  giving  my  organization  at  Camp 
Devens. 

It  cost  me  $58.35  to  collect  .$200,  ex- 
clusive of  cigars  and  tips.  My  money  was 
kept  from  me  a  whole  year,  and  I  was  paid 
uo  interest. 


CALIFORNIANS  OBJECT  STRENUOUSLY 
TO  "  CALIF." 


T^^HK  Post-ottic.^  Department,  at  tho 
A  instance  of  the  Geographic  Board, 
has  changed  the  abbreviation  of  California 
froiu  Cal.  to  Calif.  The  reason  giv(>n  for 
this  is  said  to  be  that  Cal.  looks  so  much 
like  Col.  in  the  uncertain  handwTiting  of 
many  persons  that  mail  often  goes  to 
Colorado  which  really  is  intended  for  the 
Golden,  Gate  State.  Commenting  upon 
this  change,  a  writer  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  gives  vent  to  the  following  wail: 

"Calif."— Oh,  oh!  No,  no! 

Is  the  ])roud  and  beautiful  name  of  our 
beloved  State  to  be  subjected  to  this 
asinine  abbreviatory  absurdity? 

The  theory  is  that,  through  the  simi- 
larity of  "Cal."  and  "Col.,"  a  letter  ad- 
drest,  say,  to  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  might 
wander  all  the  way  to  Cripple  Creek, 
Colo.,  because  a  myopic  postal  clerk  read 
the  California  "a"  for  the  Colorado  "o." 

There  undoubtedly  are  instances  where 
mail  has  gone  astray  for  this  reason,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  they  are  comparatively  ierw. 
Towns  of  the  same  name  in  the  two  States 
probably  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  the  two  hands,  and  only  in  a  small 
];ercentage  of  the  total  of  the  mail  for 
fuch  ])laces  is  it  likely  that  the  "a"  and 
the  "o"  are  written  in  a  manner  to  confuse. 

This  State,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  in  the  Union,  abounds  in  beautiful 
and  distinctive  place  names,  few  of  which 
are  duplicated  in  other  States.  The  music 
in  the  nams  of  almost  any  California  cit.v 
— Watts  and  Berlin  excepted — sings  the 
nam(>  of  the  State,  and  it  would  be  a  dull 
))Ostal  clerk,  indeed,  who  would  send  to 
Colorado  a  letter  addrest  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  or  San  Buena  V<>ntura,  however 
indistinctly  might  bo  the  abbreviation  for 
the  State  imnie. 

Aside  from  the  needlessness  of  tho 
change  from  \ho  well-established  ."Cal.," 
why  launch  so  horrible  an  orthographic 
monstrosity  as  "(\ilif. "? 

Th(>  ]>roi)er  division  of  tlte  word  is  Cal- 
i-for-nia.  To  abbre\iat(^  so  charming  a 
iiaiue  at  all  is  regrettabh^  to  clioj)  it  in 
t  wo  in  the  middle  of  a  syllablt*  is  mayhem. 

"(^alif."  is  a  distressing  mouthful  and  is 
of  a  typographic  form  displeasing  to  the 
e\t).     Besides,  it  has  too  much  the  sound 
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The  Tube  That  Tests 
100%  Air-Tight  je 

Flawless  and  Heavy- 
Built  Layer  on  Layer 


THESE  facts  about  tubes  are  important  no  matter  what 
makes  of  tires  you  use.  For  under-inflation — due  to 
leaky  tubes^damages  casings  before  you  know  it. 
There*s  not  a  flaw  in  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes — 
nothing  to  w^eaken  and  lead  to  leaks.  The  watch  we  keep 
in  building  Tubes  prevents  destructive  "stowaways"  from 
creeping  in. 

This  tube  is  not  molded — but  built-up,  layer  on  layer — on  many 
sheets  of  rubber.  Each  sheet  is  examined  by  scientific  methods,  and  only 
the  perfect  ones  selected.  Then  we  make  Sure,  doubly  Sure.  We  give 
each  tube  a  long  inflation  test.  If,  hour  after  hour,  it  maintains  high 
pressure,  the  Miller  O.  K.  seal  goes  on,  but  not  before. 

Miller  Tubes,  like  Miller  Uniform  Tires,  are  built  to  a  champion- 
ship uniform  standard.  The  remarkable  service  you  find  in  the  first  you 
try,  you  will  get  in  the  next,  and  in  all  that  come  after. 


To  Dealers 

Regardless  of  the 
brand  of  tires  you  sell, 
the  Miller  Tube  will 
help  them  make  good. 
It's  to  your  advantage 
to  see  that  this  tube 
goes  into  them.  First, 
you  make  more  cus- 
tomers for  tubes;  sec- 
ond, you  keep  your 
tire  trade  better  satis- 
fied. Write  us  for 
tube  samples  and 
attractive  proposition. 


The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Dept.  A- 1 40,  Akron,Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Uniform  Tires — Geared-to-the-Road 

Also  Miller  Surgeons  Grade  Rubber  Goods, 
for  Homes  as  Well  as  Hospitals 
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BIG   buildings   the   world   over   are   an   embodiment   of  "  Shoulders  of 
Strength".     The   modern   sky-scraper,   a   skeleton   of  steel  and  stone, 
lasting  as  the  pyramids,  gets  its  strength  from  its  I-Beam  frame. 

The  I-Beam  is  a  striking  example  of  the  scientific  use  of  "Shoulders  of 
Strength".  Note,  in  the  picture,  how  the  I-Beam's  shoulders  brace  its 
supporting  surfaces^ how  they  give  greater  strength  at  the  points  where 
strain  is  most  severe. 

il^AX  ROAD  KING 

MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 


The  principle  of  the  I-Beam  is  built  into 
Ajax  Tires.  See  those  strong,  flexible 
supporting  shoulders  at  the  base  of  the 
tread.  Users  attest  the  mileage-adding 
value  of  this  exclusive  Ajax  feature. 

The  Ajax  Road  King,  in  actual  mileage 
achievement,  has  earned  its  great  popu- 
larity. "Shoulders  of  Strength"  give  it 
more  tread  on  the  road — more  rubber 
where  it  should  be.  Friction  is  evenly 
distributed  over  the  entire  tread  surface. 
This  means  longer  wear.  The  Road  King 
serves  you  equally  well  on  the  light,  the 


medium  or  the  heavy  car.  It  has  the 
strength  that  means  true  service  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Ajax  Tires  are  97%  Owner's  Choice — this 
big  percentage  of  the  total  annual  output 
being  chosen  by  individual  car  owners  to 
replace  some  other  make. 

Use  Ajax  Tires — Ajax  Tubes — Ajax  H.  Q. 
Tire  Accessories.  Buy  from  your  nearest 
Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot.  Write  for  the 
descriptive  booklet  —  Ajax  Shoulders  of 
Strength. 


Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  fFriting  5000  Miles 
AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories :  Trenton,  N*  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


I 
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and  appoaraneo  of  "calf,"  willi  its  sup- 
gestion  of  tho  "cow  counti(\s"  of  otlutr  days. 

If  this  stylo  of  ahbroviatioii  is  to  prevail, 
wo  may  soo  "Wisco."  for  Wisconsin, 
"Washi."  for  Washington,  "Michi."  for 
Michigan,  and  so  on.  When  tho  astute 
G(>ographic  Boai-d  gets  through  with  it 
tho  list  will  look  liko  tho  roll-call  at  a 
Bolshevik  ruction. 

By  right  of  seniority  California  should 
retain  the  time-beaten  abbreviation  of 
"Cal."  If  a  change  must  bo  made,  why 
not  saddle  it  on  to  Colorado,  which  has 
less  than  one-third  tho  population  of  Cali- 
fornia and  ])robably  fewer  than  one-fourth 
the  number  of  cities? 

Colorado  already  is  officially  abbreviated 
"Colo."  Why  not  stick  to  that  and  let 
"Cal."  stand? 

Anyway,  official  or  not,  we  may  con- 
tinue to  write  and  print  it  "Cal." 


WALT  MASON,  FAMOUS  PROSE  POET, 
MISFIT  UNTIL   MIDDLE  AGE 


WALT  MASON  writes  a  prose  poem 
daily  which  appears  in  papers  having 
a  combined  circulation  of  12,000,000.  He 
makies  good  money  at  it.  The  high  cost  of 
living  has  no  terrors  for  him.  But  Walt 
was  not  always  thus.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
five — he  is  now  fifty-six — ^he  was  a  misfit 
and  down  and  out.  He  says  so  himself. 
In  The  American  Magazine  he  tells  of  his 
earnest  but  almost  hopeless  struggle  to 
make  a  livJug  in  various  lines  of  endeavor 
until  he  reached  middle  age.  Then  he 
found  himself,  or  rather,  William  Allen 
White,  well-known  publisher  of  the  Em- 
poria (Kan.)  Gazette,  found  him.  "I  had 
lived  half  a  century  before  I  discovered 
thai  I  could  do  one  thing  well  enough 
to  make  life  a  success,"  says  Mr.  Mason, 
"Then  another  man  discovered  it  for  me. 
I  had  a  talent  for  riming  and  never  valued 
it."    He  proceeds: 

As  a  boy  I  worked  in  a  woolen-miU  in 
Canada,  and  hated  the  work  bitterly.  I 
was  con-vinced  that  people  should  quit 
wearing  clothes,  so  that  woolen-mills 
might  be  abolished.  Later  I  worked  for  a 
year  or  more  in  a  hardware-store.  Every 
new  job  always  looked  charming  until  I 
got  into  it.  Being  imaginative,  I  had 
visions  of  a  rapid  rise  to  a  partnership.  I 
would  marry  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  chief  partner  and  live  happy  ever 
after,  with  vassals  and  serfs  at  my  side. 
But  the  dreams  always  fizzled  out  soon.  I 
found  the  hardware  business  a  bore. 
Instead  of  selling  handsome  silverware 
to  stately  dames,  I  was  kept  busy  carrying 
keg.s  of  nails  iip-stairs. 

In  my  breathing  spells  I  wrote  poetry 
and  sent  it  to  the  local  paper.  The  editor 
stopl.  me  one  day  and  told  me,  in  a  kind, 
fatherly  way,  that  in  time  I  might  make  a 
passable  writer  if  I  would  learn  to  spell 
and  try  to  cultivate  cordial  relations 
with  the  English  grammar.  He  pointed 
out  that  such  expressions  as  "I  seen"  and 
"I  have  went"  and  "I  hadn't  ought"  are 
not  indorsed  by  the  great  masters  of 
literature. 

From  time  immemorial  and  up  until 
quite  r(>cently  an  idea  has  prevailed  that 
one  failing  at  everything  else  could  always 
make  a  success  on  the  farm.  A  boy  in 
town  proving  a  total  failure  at  everything 
he  has    tried   has   invariably   been   hired 


HOSSBEBE 

ALL    STEEL 
WRENCHES  AND  TOOLS 


Leadership  in  the  manufacture 
of  tool  equipment  has  been  gained 
and    maintained    through    adherence 
to  principles  of  manufacture  which  in- 
sure to  the  user  of  Mossberg  products  the 
utmost  in  value  and  in  service. 
In  motor,  machinery  and  construction,  all  the 
needs  in  adjustment  and  assembHng  are  efficiently 
met  through  Mossberg  All  Steel  Products. 
Illustrated  here  are  the  K-9  Adjustable  Wrench;  No.  366  Re- 
versible Ratchet  Brace;  6  inch,   12  inch  all  steel  solid  socket 
wrenches;  and  Speed  Brace;  Special  Socket  Set  No.  17  for 
Fords;  No.   660    Wheel  Puller   for  Fords;  No.   45  all  Steel 
Socket  Set  with  15  sized  sockets,   universal  Joint,   and 
-<peed  brace.    Also  Mossberg  No.  14  complete  Socket 
Set  wit  ha  large  assortment  of  socket  sand  tools.  One 
of  the  most  complete  units  of  the  Mossberg  linr 

First-class  dealers  everywhere,  or  write 
direct  for  catalogue. 


mtMrcatc.v.%.^ 


FRANK  MOSSBERG  CO. 

WRENCHSMITHS  FOR  20  YEARS 
ATTLEBORO,       MASS.     U.S.A. 


^»/,.f,^-'^^//,y,^^^///MW/.^.^yy/m^^^^^^ 
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Further  Evidence  of  the 
Superiority  of 

Keystone  Copper  Steel 

Actual  time  and  exposure  wrought  these  results.  This  is 
but  one  of  multiplied  instances  that  show  the  excellence 
of  the  copper-steel  alloy.    Does  it  prove  rust-resistance? 

These  two  sheets  were  exposed  side  by  side  for  ex- 
actly the  same  length  of  time.  They  were  identical 
in  manufacture — the  same  gauge,  and  from  the  same 
heat,  the  only  difference  being  the  Alloy  OF  Copper. 


Apollo 

Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding  Products 

as  formed  from  APOLLO- KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  Galva- 
nized Sheets  give  unequaled  service.  Keystone  quality  is  also 
supplied  in  Black  Sheets,  Roofing  Tin  Plates,  etc.  Demand  this 
material  for  roofing  and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  This 
Company  manufactures  Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Products  of  every 
description  and  for  every  known  purpose.     Send  for  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


'TWILITE"  Radium 


Enjoy  the  excep- 
tional convenience 
of  accurate  twenty- 
four-hour  time  ser- 
vice assured  by 

i^If    DITO'T     NIGHT 
OiLiDllifV  1     and  DAY 

RADIUM    DIAL    CLOCKS 

The    difFercnce%etween    "On   Time"  and    "Too 

Late"  is  the  difference  between  any  old  clock  and  any 

one  of  the  new,   perfected  Gilbert  Radium   models. 

There  err  four — all  different.  'Go  to  your  dealer  and  select 
just  the  one  you  need.    He'll  gladly,  promptly  supply  you. 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Good  Clockmakcrs  Since  1807  at 
Dept.  L.  D.  Winsted,  Connecticut 

nPAIFRQ*  Opportunity  calls!  Be  first  to  sell  Gilbert  Night  and 
UEinLCiIxO.  Day  Radium  Dial  Clocks  in  your  vicinity.  Write,  right 
now,  for  profitable  dealer  proposition. 


out  to  a  farmer.  It  was  quite  natural, 
therefore,  that  Walt  Mason  should  go  to 
A\ork  for  a  bucolic  uncle.  But  he  Uked  it 
no  better  than  the  woolen-mill  or  the  hard- 
ware-store. "There  were  cows  to  milk," 
he  says,  "and  beans  to  hoe  all  day.  I  found 
it  impossible  to  carry  a  fan  and  parasol 
when  hoeing  beans,  and  the  heat  annoj'ed 
me  greatly."  So  Walt  quit  the  farm  and 
tried  his  luck  as  a  pedler,  of  which  ex- 
perience he  says: 

In  Charleston,  Illinois,  I  loaded  a  large 
grip  with  "novelties,"  including  plush 
photograph-frames,  magnificent  albums, 
and  many  things  no  sane  people  could 
have  any  use  for,  and  visited  the  homes  of 
the  proletariat,  trying  to  make  sales.  The 
women  w^ere  poUte,  as  a  rule,  and  invited 
me  in,  and  gossiped  freelj'^  about  the 
weather  and  the  crops,  but  they  wisely 
drew  the  hne  at  bujdng  any  of  my  wares. 
One  daj',  after  I  had  walked  about  ninety 
miles,  carrying  my  grip,  which  weighed, 
three  hundred  pounds,  the  city  marshpi 
told  me  if  he  saw  me  peddling  around  auy 
more  he'd  cast  me  into  a  loathsoxne 
dungeon.  Agents  had  become  such  a 
nuisance  that  the  town  council  had.  just 
framed  an  ordinance  casting  themj  into 
outer  darkness.  I've  alwaj'S  had  a  friendly 
feeling  for  that  officer  for  giving/  me  a 
timely  warning  instead  of  leading  me  to  the 
moldy  straw. 

The  future  prose  poet  then  drifted  to  St. 
Louis,  reaching  that  city  "dead  broke,  as 
usual."  Here  he  obtained  work  kicking  a 
job  press  in  a  printing-office.  In  this  place 
he  received  his  first  real  money  for  verse, 
the  manager  of  a  tobacco  company  paj'ing 
him  two  doUars  for  revamping  some  osten- 
sible poetry  used  in  an  advertisement. 
From  the  printing-office  the  transition,  was 
quite  easy  and  natural  to  newspaper  u'ork. 
The  first  journal  Mason  worked  for,  how- 
ever, gave  up  the  ghost  after  a  brief 
career.  ' '  I  managed  to  hook  on  to  several 
small  papers  after  that,"  he  observes, 
adding  lugubriously,  "but  they  all  died." 
Then  he  became  a  book-agent,  -with  results 
which  he  describes  in  this  cheerful  manner: 

I  secured  a  sample  copy  of  a  valuable 
work  entitled  "ISIanual  of  Social  Forms." 
It  described  all  the  finer  curves  of  etiquette. 
It  told  how  to  eat  soft-boiled  eggs  without 
getting  them  on  your  whiskers,  and  how 
to  back  out  of  the  throne-room,  wheii 
presented  at  court,  without  falling  ovei' 
the  furniture.  I  ascribe  my  queenly  grace 
of  movement  and  majestic  port  to  vny 
profound  study  of  this  admiral^le  volume. 

I  went  up  to  Frank  Ransom's  office. 
Mr.  Ransom  was — and  probably  ifj — a 
distinguished  lawyer  of  Omaha,  and  I 
had  been  introduced  to  him  once  when  I 
was  well  clothed  and  prosperous,  and 
remembered  him  as  a  genial  man.  So  I 
selected  him  as  my  fii'st  \ictim.  1  I'ound 
him  seated  at  a  desk,  and  when  he  looked 
up  and  saw  me  with  a  book  about  the  size 
of  a  billiard-table,  he  reared  up  to  a 
height  of  eighteen  feet,  produced  his 
watch,  and  said  he'd  give  me  just  thirty 
seconds  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  stairway. 
I  made  it  in  twenty-eight.  He  fjold  me 
afterward  that  he  didn't  recognize  me; 
but  the  result  probably  would  hs^vc  been 
the  same  if  he  had,  for  he  contest  to  a 
shuddering  dread  of  book-agents. 

The  agricultural  bug,  which,  as  already 
suggested,  has  an  iiisidious  way  of  getting 
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I'he  employment  of  modern  machinery  to 
the  utmost,  means  more  than  increased  out- 
put and  lower  prices. 

It  means  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  details 
of  manufacture  which  shows  unmistakably 
in  the  quality  of  the  product. 

To  grind  and  mix  Certam-teed  ^2imt  by  hand,  or  with 
out-of-date  machinery,  would  be  a  backward  step 
which  would  disregard  years  of  progress  in  paint 
making.     Certain-teed  \ooks,  forward  — not  backward. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation 
Offices  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  America 


Certain-teed  products 
are  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere. 


PAINT  VARNISH  ROOFING  6  RELATED  BUILDING  PRODUCTS 


H 
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OUR  Evinrude  will  take  you 
quickly  to  likely  spots  where  the 
big  fish  hide.  Just  a  twist  of  the  fly- 
wheel and  you  are  gliding  swiftly  to 
the  place  that  you  alone  know.  Evin- 
ruding  means  water  outings  with  all 
the  rowing  left  out — Write  for  Catalog 

Evinrude  Motor  Company 

KEI  Evinrude  Bldg.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DISTRIBUTING   BRANCHES 


69  Corthndt  Street,  New  York      436  Market  Street,  San  FrJuiciKo 
214  State  Street,  Boston  21 1  Morriion  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 


'C\/IU1>¥TT\C  DetcLchable  IMCot'Oir 


fo"TO 


ct^~ 


m 


CasselPs  New  French  \.  Dictionary 


French-English  and  English-French.  "  Best  in  existence," 
says  Critical  Review,  P:ins.  Cloth,  1230  pp.  Prepaid.  $i.9S- 
Thumb-notch  index,  soc  extra.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY.  New  York. 


FACTORIES  NEEDED 
IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 

WASHINGTON,  rapidly  expanding  in  domestic 
and  overseas  trade,  offers  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  varied  manufacturins  industries. 
Cheap  hydro-clcctric  power,  mild  winters,  cool  summers, 
abundant  raw  m.aterir.l.  water  and  rail  transportation. 
For  special  240-pa!;e  bulletm  with  list  of  sucRested 
locations  write  I.  M.  HOWELL,  Secretary  of  State, 
Dept,.  LI,  Olympia,  Washington. 


rWO  big  reasons  why 
so    many    men    wear 

KADY  Suspenders 


Are  that — 

1.  Owing  to  the  famous 
Patented  Double 
Crown  Roller  (con- 
cealed) in  the  back 
they  adjust  them- 
selves to  every  bend 
a  n  d  t  \v  i  s  t  o  f  t  h  e 
body,  assiirinK  per- 
fect freedom  of  move- 
ment without  pulling 
or  binding. 

2.  They kcepthetroilsers 
hangingyuj/  riaht. 

KADV  SiispondiTs  pivo 
comfort,  quality  and  sl^  Ic 
They  art-  inaUo  of  :i  scpi'- 
lif.r  quality  of  clftfitii^  liia- 
tiTi'al,  and  may  be  had  in 
narrow  or  wide  wclil)Triv;. 
rcfciilar  or  extra  long,  Tlic 
name  KADY  on  tlie  bucldi-.s 
assures  against  imitations. 

75c  at  all  dealers.    If 

your  dealer  carinoi 

supply  you,  zvritc  u*. 

The  Ohio  Suspender  Company 
Mansfield,  Ohio 


A   LITTLE   TREASURE    FOR 

The  Expert  Cleaner 

house.  Hundreds  of  useful  recipes.    l2mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY       -        -        NEW  YORK 


EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to 
clean  every- 
thing in  and 
about  the 


^e  National  C>u^  Utop 


Everywhere  you'll  find 
people  using  Luden's.  Re- 
lieve throat  irritation,  sore- 
ness, dryness,  huskiness. 
Sweeten  the  breath. 

Look  for  the  familiar  Luden 

yellow,  sanitary  package. 

Wm.  H.  Luden,  Reading.  Pa. 


LUDEN'S 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 


in  its  work  where  failures  in  every  other 
line  are  concerned,  now  inspired  Walt 
Mason  wnth  renewed  yearning  for  the 
simple  life  on  the  farm.  He  confesses  that 
when  he  is  on  the  farm  he  detests  every 
form  of  work  connected  mth  it,  but  when 
he  is  engaged  in  other  work  he  hears  the 
barnyard  caUing,  calling  him.  "During 
the  reign  of  Grover  Cleveland,"  he  says, 
"I  yielded  to  this  urgent  call  once  more, 
and  estabhshed  myself  at  Beatrice, 
Nebraska,  where  I  bought  a  suburban 
home,  and  rented  fifteen  acres  of  land,  and 
mixed  up  newspaper  work  and  agriculture." 
In  connection  mth  his  farming  opera- 
tions at  this  place  he  became  interested 
in  dairying,  being  convinced  that  in  it  he 
had  discovered  his  true  sphere.     He  says: 

Cows  in  those  daj^s  were  reasonably 
cheap,  and  I  managed  to  buj^  nine  or  ten 
of  them,  and  got  stung  in  several  instances. 
The  man  who  goes  shopping  for  cows 
should  be  able  to  judge  the  goods.  People 
who  sell  cows  have  small  regard  for  the 
truth,  as  a  rule,  and  their  affidavits  are 
worthless. 

I  bought  a  large  black  cow  from  a 
man  who  had  held  many  offices  of  trust 
and  honor.  When  I  started  to  lead  the 
animal  away  he  and  his  -wile  both  wept, 
and  said  it  was  hke  parting  from  a  beloved 
aunt.  They  put  their  arms  around  Bossy's 
neck  and  made  such  a  fuss  that  I  felt 
guilty  when  I  took  her  aw&y.  The  cow 
really  had  an  amiable  disposition  and  an 
excellent  moral  character,  but  she  was  sub- 
ject to  fits,  and  sometimes  when  I'd  be 
milking  her  she'd  sit  down  in  my  lap 
and  squash  me  against  the  side  of  the  stall. 

After  other  painful  experiences  with 
cows,  including  financial  losses  due  to 
experiments  with  balanced  rations  and 
such,  Walt  decided  to  give  up  the  dairy 
business  and  go  in  for  hogs.  He  erected  a 
wonderful  and  ornate  hog-house,  the  most 
striking  and  peculiar  feature  of  which  was 
a  system  of  stairways,  galleries,  corridors, 
and  balconies  where  his  hogs  on  fine  days 
would  be  sunning  themselves  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  twenty  feet  fi'om  the  ground.  The 
philosophy  of  this  remarkable  structure  was 
that  the  thing  most  necessary  for  hogs  is 
exercise.  But  the  enterprise  ended  in 
failure,  as  he  confesses: 

I  had  a  beautiful  bunch  of  porkers  when 
fall  came,  and  was  arranging  to  sell  them, 
and  the  money  was  to  pay  off  an  indebted- 
ness that  had  been  weighing  me  down  a 
long  time.  One  morning  I  went  out  with 
a  bucket  of  sparkling  swill,  and  found 
one  of  my  largest  hogs  dead.  Two  or 
three  others  were  sick.  Then  for  da%s 
together  I  was  busy  biirj'ing  my  dead 
hogs.  The  whole  bunch,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  runts,  died  the  deatli. 
It  is  strange  how  the  runts  always  hang  on. 
when  youth  and  beauty  are  being  carried 
to  the  tomb. 

I  covered  mj'self  with  sackcloth  and 
aslu^s  and  established  a  lodge  of  sorrow, 
and  for  weeks  my  wife  handed  me  m>- 
victuals  with  a  ten-foot  pole,  for  it  wasn't 
safe  to  approach  me. 

And  all  the  time  I  had  a  little  talent 
that  might  have  made  me  independent  of 
hogs. 

After  other  \ncissitudes,  Mr.  Mason 
finally    secured    a    job    on    the    Emporia 
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One  car  in  every  ten 
smashed  each  year 

Faulty  brakes  cause  damage  and  loss  of  life 


OFFICIAL  statistics   show  that 
10  per  cent  of  all  cars  meet  with 
accidents  every  year. 

Some  person  is  killed  or  injured  in 
four  out  of  five  of  these  accidents. 

Records  kept  by  state  officials  fur- 
ther show  that  10  per  cent  of  all 
automobile  accidents  could  be  abso- 
lutely prevented  if  the  brakes  had 
been  efficient  and  properly  handled. 

Make  sure  of  the  brakes  on 
your  car 

It  is  so  easy  to  assume  that  your 
brakes  are  efficient.  They  are  out 
of  sight,  and  you  seldom  think  of 
them  until  you  really  need  them. 

You  wouldn't  ride  in  an  elevator 
if  you  knew  that  it  hadn't  been  in- 
spected. The  State  has  relieved  you 
of  the  necessity  of  finding  this  out 
for  yourself,  for  the  State  inspects 
all  elevators  and  sees  to  it,  so  far  as 
careful  inspection  can,  that  elevator 
riding  is  safe. 

Make  sure  tnat  your  automobile 
is  safe  for  riding.  Have  your  garage 
man  inspect  the  brakes.  When  the 
big  emergency  comes,  you  can  feel 
certain  that  they  will  not  fail.  Brake 
inspection  does  not  necessarily  mean 
new  brake  lining. 


In  many  cases  a  simple  tightening 
of  the  brake  rods,  or  an  adjustment 
of  the  equalizer,  will  make  your 
brakes  a  means  of  protection  instead 
of  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  yourself 
and  others.  Your  garage  man  will 
tell  you  if  new  brake  lining  is  needed. 

Why  Thermoid  brake  lining  is 
safest  and  wears  longer 

In  each  square  inch  of  Thermoid 
brake  lining  there  is  40%  more 
material  than  in  ordinary  woven 
lining.  This  additional  body  gives  a 
closer  texture  which  is  made  tight 
and  compact  by  hydraulic  com- 
pression under  2000  lbs.  pressure. 
In  addition  to  this,  Thermoid  is 
Grapnalized,  an  exclusive  process 
in  manufacture  which  enables  it  to 
resist  moisture,  oil  and  gasoline. 

The  close,  compact  texture"  of 
Thermoid   made  by   this  method 


Will  yow  car  do  tliis  ? 


40mil«  ^te 


SOitiilet  ■g'g> 


Ordinary  woven 
lining.  Notice 
the  loosely  wov- 
e  n  texture. 
We  a  T  s  down 
quickly  and  un- 
evenly, losing  its 
gripping  power 
as  it  wears. 


Th ermoid  Hy- 
draulic Com- 
pressed Brake 
Lining.  Notice 
the  compact 
texture.  Wears 
down  slowly. 
Gives  uniform 
gripping  surface 
until  wafer  thin. 


causes  it  to  wear  down  more  slowly 
than  ordinary  brake  lining,  and  so 
evenly  that  it  maintains  its  gripping 
power  even  when  worn  to  wafer 
thinness. 

The  engineers  and  manufacturers 
of  50  of  the  leading  passenger  cars 
and  trucks  have  standardized  on 
Thermoid  Hydraulic  Compressed 
Brake  Lining  because  it  makes  their 
c^rs  safer. 

Have  your  brakes  inspected 
today.  Remember  that  every  foot 
of  Thermoid  is  backed  by  Our 
Guarantee :  Thermoid  will  make 
good-or  WE  WILL. 


This  chart  shows  the  distance  in  which  a  car  should 
stop,  at  any  given  speed,  if  brakes  are  efficient. 


Thermoid  Robber  Lompan^ 

Factory  and  Main  Offices 
TRENTON,  'NEW  JERSEY 

New  York     ;  Chicago  San  Francisco      Detroit 

Philadelphia    Pittsburgh     Los  Angeles  Boston 

London  Paris  Turin 

CanadiarTDis  tiib  u  tors 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  Limited, 
I  Montreal 

Branches  in  all'principal  Canadian  cities. 


^        10-6%    fe^RAKE    lliNINiG      -^ 


Maiers  of  "  Thermoid -Hardy  Universal  Joints"  and  "  Thermoid  Crolide  Compound  Tires" 
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You  may  recognize  this  illustration  as  being  one  used  two  years  ago 
in  connection  with  Hudson  Super-Six  trials  on  the  speedway 


Endurance  Proved  in   Every  Way 

First  on  the  Speedway,  Now  by  60,000  Users,  the 
Hudson  Super-Six  Continues  the  Unmatched  Car 


You  remember  how  the  Hudson  Super-Six 
made  its  first  records  of  power  and  endurance. 

It  was  on  the  speedway,  in  tests  against  time 
and  for  long  sustained  performance.  It  brought 
the  attention  of  the  entire  motoring  world,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  to  its  exclusive 
motor  which  increases  automobile  endurance  by 
minimizing  vibration. 

A  Hudson  Super-Six  stock  chassis  made  the 
fastest  mile,  at  the  rate  of  102^2  miles  an  hour. 
It  went  1819  miles  in  24  hours,  driven  all  the 
way  by  one  man,  because  its  freedom  from 
vibration  lessened  the  fatigue  that  ordinarily 
would  have  made  such  a.  feat  impossible. 

A  Hudson  Super-Six  touring  car  went  from 
San  Francisco  to  San  Francisco,  via  New  York, 
7,000  miles  in  10  days  and  21  hours.  Making 
in  faster  time  each  way  than  any  other  auto- 
mobile has  ever  made  it.  Numerous  attempts 
have  since  been  made  to  lower  the  time,  but  as 
in  all  other  tests  for  endurance,  for  performance 
and  even  in  the  matter  of  sales  of  fine  cars,  the 
Hudson  Super-Six  continues  to  lead. 


/l/ow  60,000  Hudson  Super-Sixes  Give  Further  Proof 

Those  records  are  just  as  important  now  in 
their  influence  in  your  choice  of  a  car  as  they 
were  at  the  time  they  were  made. 

Then  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  quickly 
to  prove  endurance.  So  in  the  racking  grind  of 
the  speedway  it  was  necessary  to  learn  in  a  few 
hours  what  might  be  expected  from  years  of 
ordinary  service.  Those  records,  for  the  most 
part  unmatched  by  any  other  car,  are  now 
confirmed  by  the  daily  performance  of  60,000 
Hudson  Super-Sixes. 

In  Hudson  performance  and  endurance  there 
can  be  no  uncertainty.  No  other  car  ever  so 
thoroughly  established  itself.  Today  when  you 
choose  a  motor  car  you  can  turn  to  the  Hudson 
with  a  positive  knowledge  of  its  value  that 
applies  to  no  o'cher. 

Three  Years  Have  Addeti  to  its  Prestige  and  Value 

And  think  of  the  improvements  made  in 
Hudsons  during  the  past  three  years.  Greater 
strength,  refinements  devoted  to  the  highest  de- 
gree and  a  line  of  body  types  to  choose  from  that 
have  served  as  patterns  for  the  entire  industry. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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Gazette,  where  ho  wrote  heavy  editorials 
and  daily  a  little  rime  to  till  a  corner  of  the 
front  page.  E^•cntually,  he  was  induced 
to  syndicate  these  rimes.  They  were  an 
instant  success.  The  misfit  had  found  out 
where  he  belonged. 


NO  CUSS-WORDS   FOR  THIS  BASE- 
BALL TEAM 


IT  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  the  ever- 
lasting kibosh  is  to  be  put  on  all  our 
favorite  bad  habits.  The  alcoholic  demon 
is  doomed.  Earnest  efforts  are  being  made 
to  put  the  skids  under  tobacco.  And  now 
swearing  has  received  its  first  definite 
rap  athwart  the  face,  and  from  a  most 
unexpected  quarter — the  baseball  field. 
William  F.  Knebelkamp,  the  new  president 
of  the  Louisville  club,  has  issued  orders 
prohibiting  the  use  of  all  naughty  words 
by  his  ball-players.  Henceforth  when  one 
of  the  Colonels  feels  himself  aggrieved  by 
a  decision  of  the  umpire,  he  will  not  be 
permitted  to  relieve  his  pent-up  emotion 
by  giving  vent  to  a  few  well-chosen  cuss- 
words.  All  he  may  say  is,  "Oh.  oh,"  in  a 
low,  agonized  tone  of  voice.  *  Not  even 
such  mild  and  comparatively  innocuous 
expletives  as  "heck,"  "dern,"  "blame," 
"bone-kead,"  "confounded,"  or  the  like 
will  be  allowed.  In  order  to  render  the 
proceedings  utterly  ladylike  and  refined 
at  a  baseball  game,  it  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  the  fans  be  required  to  mani- 
fest -their  approval  only  by  giving  the 
Chautauqua  salute.  But  let  Mr.  Knebel- 
kamp speak  for  himself,  which  he  does 
tlirough  The  Baseball  -Magazine  (New 
York)  as  follows : 

"I  know  there's  never  been  a  swearless 
baseball  organization  playing  professionally, 
but  that's  no  sign  there  can't  be.  Pro- 
fanity is  used  entirely  too  freely  on  the  baU- 
field.  Often  ugly  remarks,  released  during 
the  heat  of  a  battle  are  wafted  to  the 
stands,  bringing  discomfort  and  em- 
baiTassment  to  the  feminine  fans.  No  one 
would  be  more  embarrassed  than  I  were 
this  to  happen  in  my  ball  park.  Ball 
games  can  be  won  without  resorting  to 
the  unrestricted  use  of  imprecations.  In 
fact,  I  firmly  believe  that  many  contests 
are  lost  because  the  players,  hurling 
epithets  back  and  forth  at  each  other,  or 
engaging  in  heated  discussions  with  the 
umpires,  permit  themselves  to  become  so 
MTought  up  that  their  effectiveness  in  the 
field  and  at  the  bat  is  seriously  impaired. 
When  a  player  is  raving  mad  he  is  never  so 
sure  to  hit  the  ball  or  to  cleanly  field  a 
play.  Swearing  incites  such  a  frenzy. 
Therefore,  since  swearing  isn't  conducive 
to  mental  equanimity,  why  should  ball- 
plaj^ers  yield  to  the  temptation?" 

Mr.  Knebelkamp  is  dead  in  earnest 
about  putting  the  ban  on  profanity.  He 
will  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  his  players 
from  swearing  at  one  another,  at  the  op- 
position, or  at  the  umpires,  and  under  no 
circumstances  will  he  sanction  any  verbal 
abuse  of  the  players  by  the  manager. 

Removing  the  swear-words  from  base- 
ball isn't  the  only  reform  Mr  Knebelkamp 
hopes  to  accomplish.  He  wants  to  elimi- 
nate the  taint  of  commercialism  from  the 
game  and,  also,  to  make  the  world  safer 
for  umpires. 
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over  seven  million  patients  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  Unit(^d  States  during  the  last  year, 
without  any  injurious  eflect." 

Several  "misleading"  statements  are 
found  by  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
in  the  article  quoted  from  Good  Health. 
For  one  thing,  "it  is  certainly  misleading 
to  talk  about  'the  tea  habit'  of  people  of 
the  United  States  when  every  schoolboy 
knows  we  are  a  natioii  of  cofTtHvdrinkers." 
This  editor  would  also  like  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  Literary  Digest  readers, 
in  connection  with  the  statement  that  we 
are  becoming  a  nation  of  tea- tipplers, 
figures  from  an  advertisement  of  a  large 
tea-house  showing  that  per  capita  tea  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  has  de- 
creased from  1.39  pounds  in  1880  to  .97 
pound  in  1917,  and  that  while  our  popula- 
tion increased  108  per  cent,  in  twenty- 
seven  years,  tea  imports  increased  only 
43  per  cent.  This  paper  also  points  out 
that  the  extremely  large  tea  imports  of 
1918  had  no  relation  to  consumption,  but 
were  sent  here  on  consignment  or  to  be 
held  in  our  warehouses  "to  meet  a  growing 
export  demand  due  to  the  closing  of 
European  sources  of  supply."  And  we 
read  further: 

' '  As  for  the  suggestion  that  tea  and  coffee 
may  eventually  be  legislated  from  off  our 
diet  List,  it  is  too  frivolous  to  be  given 
serious  thought  by  intelligent  molders  of 
public  opinion.  Tea,  Like  coffee,  needs  no 
apology,  altho  it  has  a  story  to  teU,  and  the 
tea  men  should  see  to  it  that  it  be  told 
without  bombast  and  with  a  nice  regard  for 
common  sense  and  accuracy.  Undoubtedly 
the  American  people  would  drink  more  tea 
if  they  were  told  more  about  its  dietetic 
value,  how  to  know  good  tea  when  they 
see  it,  and  how  to  make  it  correctlj'  and 
really  enjoy  it." 

Turning  to  the  letters  which  we  have 
received  from  indignant  teasellers  and  tea- 
drinkers,  we  find  Mr.  John  McF.  Howie,  of 
the  Hotel  Touraine,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  saying: 

"The  writer  conduct^  one  of  the  most 
successful  hotels  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, is  given  the  credit  of  having  the  best 
restaurant  in  Buffalo;  he  has  had  an  ex- 
perience covering  nearly  forty  years  in 
purcha,sing,  storing,  preparing,  and  serving 
food;  he  has  lectured  at  many  of  our  fore- 
most universities,  has  written  reams  of 
'stuff'  on  food,  so  when  he  sees  a  magazine 
yawping  about  this  nation  becoming  a 
race  of  'te9.-tipplers,'  implying  that  tea 
is  a  sort  of  dope,  they  make  him  weary. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  '  near '  coffees  .  .  .  are  about 
as  potent  as  dish-water,  and  fit  for  dyspep- 
tics, invalids,  anemics,  etc.,  altho  he  doubts 
this,  but  granted  that  they  are  good  for 
the  weak,  they  are  not  worth  a  continental 
for  a  virile,  healthy,  vigorous  adult.  The 
best  beverage  that  Nature  has  given  man- 
kind so  far  is  tea,  'the  cup  that  cheers  but 
does  not  inebriate.'" 

HeUyer  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  say  in  their 
Letter  to  The  Digest: 

"We  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
Australia    and    England    are    perhaps    as 


Brun  Mawr 

Chocolates 

Candy  lovers  everywhere  praise  our  better 
way  of  inakinR  chocolates.  There  has  never 
been  anythinp:  to  etiual  its  results. 
Toothsome  nut  fillings,  creamy  centers,  and 
mellow  caramel  encased  in  rich  chocolate. 
Every  kind  makes  you  a  Bryn  Mawr  enthu- 
siast— an  admirer  of  Bryn  Mawr  freshness 
and  entici  mcnt. 

Before  you  start  on  a  journey,  order  Bryn 
Mawr  chocolates.  At  better  class  stores.  Or 
sent  direct  for  $1.25.      You'll  order  again. 

F.  M.  PAIST  CO. 

The   Home  of   Better   Confections 


THE 
HEART 

AND 
BLOOD- 
VESSELS 


A  practical,  siiiii'ly  written  book  on  tlie  General 
Manogemeut  of  the  Body,  by  I.  H.  Hirsclifeld, 
M.D.  Tells  you  how  to  care  for  your  health, 
avoid  breakdowns  and  prnlong  ynur  life.  Just 
the  advice  you  need,  umo,  cloth,  $1.23;  by 
mail,  $1.37.  Fnnk  in  Wag-nalls  Company, 
354-60  Fourth  .Ivenue,  -New  York. 


Nature's  Way 
Is  Bran 


Nature  puts  on  wheat  a  bran  coat 
which  everybody  needs.  Flour  foods 
made  without  it  clog  the  system.  Bran 
offsets  them — it's  a  laxative.  Most 
people  who  omit  it  must  take  drugs. 

Pettijohn's  is  a  dainty,  made  to  start 
the  day  delightfully  and  with  the 
needed  bran. 

See  how  folks  enjoy  it.  Watch  its 
good  effects.  Do  this  for  one  week  and 
you'll  never  go  without  it.  Start  to- 
morrow morning. 


Rotted  Wheat— 25%  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  fJavory  flakes  hide 
25  per  cent  of  bran. 

Also  Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent  fine 
patent  fiour,  25  per  cent  bran.  Use  like  Graham 
flour  in  any  recipe.  (3044) 
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You   wouldn't   give  up  electricity 
and  go  back  to  candles 

Those  who  have  used  electricity  would  not  go  back  to 
candles,  and  matches  w^ould  not  be  discarded  for  flint 
and  steel.  Neither  w^ould  those  who 
have  tasted  G.  Washington's  Coffee 
return  to  the  old,  uneven,  unreliable, 
wasteful  and  slovenly  methods  of  pre- 
paring coffee  by  hand.  It  is  pure  coffee, 
absolutely  soluble,  retaining  all  the 
delicious  flavor  and  effect  and  made  in 
the  cup  at  the  table. 


Back 
from 


a^frrrxayLrrL4 


Was  taken  over  by  the  Government  for  the  boys 
in  the  trenches,  and  is  now  on  sale  again 
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ESTERBROOK 
No.  14  BANK  PEN 

Makes  a  fine  clear  stroke  that  does  not  require  blotting 
— carries  enough  ink  safely.  Bookkeepers  and  record 
clerks  can  always  rely  upon  No.  14  Esterbrook  Bank  Pen 
to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  flexible  and 
easy.  Smooth  and  rust  resisting.  Works 
evenly    and     uniformly    a    long   time. 

Send  15c.    for  a  sample  dozen. 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO 

4-70  Cooper  St. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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large  consumers  of  tea  per  capita  as  any 
nation  in  the  world,  and  yet  as  far  as  we 
know  they  are  a  A-ery  strong  and  healths- 
race.  Also,  look  at  the  Japanese.  The 
working  classes  drink  nothi-ng  but  tea.  and 
Act  they  are  Avonderful  workers,  and  we 
Ivnow  from  the  records  of  their  army  what 
they  can  do  as  a  fighting  nation.  Still, 
their  bcA'erage  is  tea. 

"Tea  is  the  same  as  everything  else — 
if  you  abiise  it  it  is  harmful,  that  is  to  say. 
if  jou  boil  the  tea,  or  let  the  water  stand 
too  long  on  the  leaves.  The  average  wo- 
man knows  how  to  make  tea,  and  we  con- 
tend that  if  the  water  is  pom-ed  off  from  the 
leases  at  the  proper  time,  that  is,  not 
allowing  the  tea  to  become  too  strong,  it  is 
less  harmful  than  anything  that  can  be 
drunk." 

From  James  A.  McGuane,  \nce-president 
of  the  Salada  Tea  Company,  of  Boston, 
comes  the  folloAving: 

"Some  years  ago  the  New  York  Herald 
got  into  a  controAcrsy  with  a  gentleman 
who  was  advertising  tea  in  that  paper. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  undertook  then  to 
prove  that  tea  was  harmful.  He  secured 
the  opinion  of  the  greatest  nerv^e  specialists 
in  America  and  Em-ope  and  in  the  end 
admitted  that  tea  was  a  harmless  drink." 

From  Martin  Gillet  &  Co.,  of  Baltimon  , 
Md.,  we  have  this  paragraph: 

"Even  tho  the  quantity  of  t^a  imported 
had  been  correct,  there  would  have  been 
no  chance  from  that  of  saving  there  were 
any  tea-topers  here.  One  pound  and  a 
half  per  capita  is  very  small  compared  to 
England  or  Australia,  and  the  facts  of 
the  matter  are,*we  only  use  about  a  i)Ound. 
Om*  imports  of  1918  were  many  millions 
of  pounds  more  than  needed,  because 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  had  no  place  to 
send  their  product  and  it  was  dumi^ed  into 
this  country;  this  Avas  their  only  ha^en. 
It  not  only  proA^ed  a  A-ery  serious  loss  to  all 
the  growers,  but  is  noAV  hurting  the  tea  men 
of  this  country." 

Some  of  the  communications  in  our  mail- 
box are  from  users  of  tea  who  merely  A\Tlsh 
to  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  harmless- 
uess  of  their  favorite  beAerage.  Mr.  D.  S. 
Marsh,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  these. 
Ho  A\Tites  us: 

"I  Avas  born  in  England,  and  ever  since 
the  days  of  my  youth  I  liaA'e  been  in  the 
liabit  of  di-inking  tea,  a  practise  in  Avhich  my 
family  indulged  equally  Avith  myself. 
But  there  is  no  cAadence  to  proA^o  the  state- 
ment of  Good  Health  that  Ave  are  becoming 
'tea-drunkards'  or  'nervous  AVTecks.'  On 
the  contrary,  proAided  tea  is  properly- 
made,  I  am  satisfied  that  Ave  have  at  haiu\ 
a  drink  that  is  mildly  stimulating  and  bene- 
ficial to  one's  health  and  energy.  Tea  is  one 
of  tho  first  things  an  English  doctor  pre- 
scribes for  his  couA'alescent  patients. 

"It  is  probably  true  that  in  tho  last  tAVO 
years  the  annual  consumption  of  tea  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  about  four 
million  pounds.  This  increased  consump- 
tion must  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  the  Avar.  Tea  has  been  used  in 
quantities  by  the  American  Army  and 
Navy.  The  laboring  classes  have  earned 
good  wages  and  have  had  more  money  to 
spend,   and   at  many   afternoon   meetings 
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of  the  Red  Cross  and  similar  organizations 
throughout  tlio  country  lea  has  been 
served.  But  altlio  I  luivo  luid  tlie  oi)i)or- 
tunity  of  visiting  many  of  the  military 
training-cami)s,  and  attended  various  Red- 
Cross  meetings,  I  Iiave  failed  to  observe  any 
evidence  to  support  the  statement  that  wo 
are  becoming  a  nation  of  'tea-drunkards' 
and  inefficient  nervous  wrecks." 

R.  J.  Wigmoro,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who 
gives  us  permission  to  uso  his  name  in  this 
connection,  sends  us  the  following  bit  of 
personal  experience: 

"I  have  used  alcoholic  liquors,  also  tea 
and  coffee.  Being  of  Enghsh  birth,  I  was 
practically  raised  on.  tea,  and  when  it 
wasn't  tea  it  was  beer.  I  became  a  drunk- 
ard at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  remained 
so  until  I  was  thirty-five  years  of  age 
(not  a  tea-drunkard,  but  a  victim  of  alcohol- 
ism), since  which  time  I  have  drunk  noth- 
ing but  tea  and  coffee — tea  for  breakfast 
and  supper  and  coffee  for  the  midday  meal 
— and  water  in  between  times.  To-day, 
at  fhe  age  of  sixty,  I  am  a  better  man 
phj'sically,  morally,  and  intellectually 
than  I  was  during  the  first  thirty  years  of 
my  life." 

Oae  of  our  correspondents  sends  us  in 
pamphlet  form  "Some  Secrets  of  Tea," 
by  Thomas  A.  Phelan,  president  of  the 
National  Tea  Association,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following: 

"Tea  in  our  country  is  only  consumed  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  per  capita  per 
annum  on  the  average,  or,  say,  80,000,000 
pounds  for  80,000,000  inhabitants,  while 
in  England  the  consumption  is  six  pounds 
per  capita  per  annum,  and  in  Australia 
seven  pounds,  and  in  Canada  four  to  five 
pounds.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  70,000,000 
of  our  people  out  of  80,000,000  never  know 
what  good  tea  is,  altho  they  pay  a  good 
price  and  receive  a  good  article.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  buy  the  lowest  grade  ad- 
mitted to  the  country  and  draw  it  thorough- 
ly well  than  to  buy  the  best  and  ruin  it  in 
the  preparation.  As  merchandise  in  the 
market  the  former  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  latter." 

Finallj^,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  from 
the  pubUc  press  that  a  movement  is  on 
foot  to  estabhsh  tea  as  "America's  na- 
tional drink."  In  the  words  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "America's  beer-mug  may 
be  transformed  into  an  enlarged  tea-cup 
after  June  30."  This,  apparently,  is  just 
what  Good  Health  feared;  but  whether  we 
view  it  with  apprehension  or  satisfaction 
depends  on  the  point  of  view.  Says  The 
Tribune,  further: 

"The  philosophy  of  the  incipient  move- 
ment to  make  tea  the  great  American 
beverage  was  briefly  sketched  yesterday 
at  an  informal  meeting  of  the  committee 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Tea  Associa- 
tion to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  new 
kind  of  education  for  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Uncle  Sam.  The  campaign  is  just 
being  born,  yet  steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  tea  as- 
sociations in  all  the  leading  tea-producing 
countries  of  the  world. 

"Tea  men  regard  the  approach  of  pro- 
hibition as  the  psychological    moment  to 


Digs  under  skin  after 
cutting  whisker 


Glides  over  skin  after 
cutting  whisker 


This  Double  Bevel  Blade 
Makes  Your  Face  Feel  Fine ! 


GIVES  you  a  new  kind  of  shave — a  shave 
without  pulling,  without  scratching — a 
shave  that  makes  your  face  feel  fine.  Why? 
Because  the  Double- Bevel  edge  prolecis  your 


face — keeps  the  blade  from  shaving  under  the 
skin.  Get  a  Penn  on  30  days'  free  trial  from 
the  nearest  store — no  deposit  required.  If  the 
store  doesn't  carry  the  Penn,  write  us. 


A.  C.  PENN,  Inc.,  100  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.      Canadian  Distributors:  Menzies  &  Co.,  Toronto 


Penn 
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'^ith  the  Double  Bevel  BladejsT 


Penn  Outfit  No.  50.  Penn  AJ- 
jusiable  Razor,  10  Double- Bevel 
Blades  and  two  blade  boxes  *p 
in  olive  green  leather  case        $D 


Penn  Outfit  No.  70.  Penn  Adjustable 
Razor,  lO  Double-Bevel  Blades,  Penn 
Honing  Strop,  Stropping  Handle  ^y  KQ 
and  Blade  Box  in  folding  case    $  I  * 

(.Same  prices  in  Canada) 


Penn  De  Luxe  Outfit  No.  75.  Penn  Razor, 
10  Double-Bevel  Blades,  Penn  Honing 
Strop  and  Handle,  two  blade  boxes  in 
olive  green  leather  case,  size  4^ix7^4 


$10 
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"The  mechanical  perfection  of  the  Vesuvius  Plug  is  the  result  of  thorough 
technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  motor  ignition  requirements." 

— A.   R.  MOSLER. 

The  Vesuvius  Plug  meets  all  requirements  of  the 
modern  motor. 

Its  exclusive  features  are  protected  by  patents  and 
insure  flexibility,  certainty,  fuel  economy  and  max- 
imum power. 


re 


The  Quality  Plug 


?? 


Sells  at  the  standard  price  $1.00  each.  (In  Canada  $1.50.) 

For  the  Tractor,  Truck  and  high-pcwered  Car  the  per- 
fect plug  is  the  Mosler  Vesuvius  Tractor  Plug — heavy, 
strong,  massive  —  and   made    with   Unbreakable    Mica 
Insulation— $2.00  each,     (In  Canada  $2.50.) 

"Mosler  on  Spark  Plugs"  written  by  A.  R.   Mosler  —  authority 

on  ignition  problems sent  free.  Tells  the  right  plug  for  all 

motors.    Write  today  to 


MOSLER 


.^ 


VESUVIUS 
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Making  a  town  of  homes 
for  ship-workers 


Yorkship  Village  was  planned 
and  fitted  to  a  particular  need — the 
housing  of  thousands  ^yho  build 
ships  at  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Company's  yards  in  Camden, 
N.  J.  It  is  one  of  the  housing  de- 
velopments of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board. 

Ground  was  first  broken   on   the 
site    of   Yorkship  Village    May   20, 
1918.     Before  March  1,  1919,  907 
houses  were  ready  for  occu- 
pancy.   Before  June  1,  1450 
houses,  an  hotel  and  58  apart- 
ments will    be    completed. 
Street    paving   and   sidewalks 
will  be  finished  on  August  1. 

As  project  engineers  and 
engineer  managers  in  charge 
of  the  entire  development, 
Lockwood,    Greene    Sc    Co. 


"BUILDING 

with 
FORESIGHT' 


have  put  the  enterprise   through. 

Proper  housing  and  welfare  of 
employes  are  vital  problems  in 
modern  industry. 

If  you  have  a  housing  question  in 
your  industry  you  will  find  that  our 
facilities  for  doing  this  kind  of  work 
as  well  as  our  experience  will  be 
of  value. 

Our  experience  runs  back  more 
than  two  score  years,  starting  with 
New  England  and  Southern 
cotton  mill  villages,  and  in- 
cludes some  of  the  notable 
housing  enterprises  of  the 
present  day. 

It  is  necessary  in  considering 
housing  to  start  right.  When 
you  first  consider  this  subject 
is  the  time  our  experience  will 
be  of  greatest  value  to  you. 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEER  S 

BOSTON,  60  FEDERAL  STREET  -  -  CHICAGO,  38  S.  DEARBORN  STREET 
ATLANTA,  HEALEY  BUILDING  -  -  -  -  NEW  YORK,  101  PARK  AVENUE 
LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  -  -  MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 
COMPAGNIK    LOCKWOOD,    GREENE PARIS,   FRANCE 


ROBINSON 
iREMINDER. 

At  All  \ 

StdLtioners' 


Tffd.by 

Robinson  Mf g.G>. 
WestfisU.l^Io^s. 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER 

'-^/SA  VES  YOU  MONEY 

_SK^   Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on  a 

w..     bicycle.     RANGER    BICYCLES    now 

jcome  in   44   styles,    colors    and  sizes. 

Greatly     improved;       prices     reduced. 

other  reliable  models      afso.  WE 

DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  apj>roval 

,   and  30  daijs  trial  and  riding  test. 

Our   big    FREE    catalog    showa 

,     everything  new  in  bicycles  and  sun- 

\    dries.    Write  for  it. 

'•TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and 

■  supplies  at /id  (/  usual  prices. 

■i   Do  not  buy  a    bicycle,    tires,   or 

iBundries   until  you  Ret  our  won i/er- 

ifanrar^W  is/it(  neic  o.ffcr«,low  prices  and  liberal 

g-la^trtt'   V  Sterms.     A  postal  brings  evcryfhinff. 

ZiKhtoa    V     >#||CAn  CYCLE  COMPANY 
Motorink»\^m^lMt  Dept.M  172 Chicago 


STANDARD     DICIIONARY     suiieiiuiity     qui 
plain  t/j  the  man  or  woiuau  who  investigates. 


IJy     heroines 


Form  Lottersj 
Ruled  Form; 
Bulleiin!^ 
Price  Lists' 
Illustraied 
Notices 


Manufacturers,  merchants,  professional 
men,  you,  can  print  from  20  to  1000 
copies  of  any  hand- written, typewritten  or 
ruled  form,  quickly  and  perfectly  with  a 

POTOSPEED 

r\STENCll  DUPLICATOR 


Completely  Ecjuipped 


Saves  hnniJreds  of 
dollars.  Easy  tn  op- 
erate. Write  today 
for  samples  of  woiU 
and  /■'/re  Trial  0,(1,  r 

The  Rotospfci  Co. 

703  W.  5lli  Si. 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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develop  their  industry  to  the  fulness  which 
they  think  it  should  have.  Americans 
ha\"e  never  yet  taken  to  tea  with  the  same 
a\'idity  as  the  other  English-speaking 
people,  whose  per  capita  consumption  of  the 
beverage  is  from  four  to  seven  times  larger 
than  that  of  this  country." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  frankly  skeptical. 
It  says,  editorially: 

"Man  must  drink  something  else  than 
water.  But  the  disappearance  of  beer  will 
not  necessarily  make  us  a  nation  of  tea- 
drinkers.  We  may  take  to  patent  med- 
icines, shellac,  varnish,  or  straight  wood 
alcohol.  Who  knows?  Coffee,  too,  has  a 
long  start  on  tea  as  an  American  beverage. 
INIoonshine  whisky^  always  distilled  and  not 
to  be  supprest  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
or  any  other  agency  of  super-Govern- 
ment, will  be  the  consolation  of  many. 
Think  of  drinking  tea  'nath  a  Welsh  rabbit, 
or  imagine  the  hissing  urn  accompanying  a 
chowder  party  up  the  Sound  or  tilling  in 
the  intervals  of  a  fishing  excursion  to  the 
Cholera  Banks! 

"No;  the  tea  campaign  won't  do.  At 
least,  not  in  its  present  form.  If  those 
behind  it  hope  to  boom  their  business  they 
must  go  about  it  in  the  modern  way.  If 
they  hurry  up  they  may  frighten  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures  into  passing  a 
nineteenth  amendment  making  tea-drink- 
ing compulsory  and  the  consumption  of 
coffee  and  other  beverages  a  crime." 


FRANCE  BECOMING  PRACTICAL 


T^RENCII  philosophy  has  suffered  a 
-*-  sad  change  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  It  is  becoming  mixed  with  economies. 
Boutroux  and  Bergson,  the  heroes  of  pre- 
war thought,  are  neglected  for  philosophers 
who  know,  or  at  least  profess  to  know,  how 
to  rehabilitate  France  — to  put  her  on  a  level 
where  she  ^vill  have  the  knowledge,  the 
power,  and  the  system  of  prewar  Germany 
without  her  diabolical  will  to  employ  them 
all  for  evil.  "France,"  says  Prof.  Albert 
Scliinz,  of  Smith  College,  WTiting  in  The 
Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Scientific  Methods  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  Febru- 
arj^  27),  "must  do  irhat  Germany  did,  but 
not  as  Germany  did."  Apparently'  there 
are  not  lacking  French  writers,  ostensibly 
on  philosophy,  who  are  ready  to  lead  on  in 
this  work  of  rehabilitation.  Professor 
Schinz  finds  a  "change  of  attitude,  both 
remarkable  and  rapid, "  in  recent  French 
thought  regarding  fundamental  problems. 
This  has  led  to  "two  full-fledged  phi- 
losoi>hies,"  called  by  the  -wTiter  Neo- 
Catholicism  and  Economic  Democratism. 
According  to  the  former,  the  world  must 
return  to  "the  idea  of  a  catholicity  of 
humanity,  in  social  organization  as  wqU 
as  in  ])hilosop]iical  thought";  there  must 
be  some  sort  of  linlc  bet\\'een  and  above 
the  national  units  of  the  world,  some  con- 
crete medium  of  communion  between 
human  families.  This  idea  is  set  forth 
especially  by  Charles  Maurras,  one  of  the 
most  forceful  of   French  writers,  and  by 
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Helping  the  World's  Business 

The  narrow  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  again  aHve  with  ships  of 
the  world.  Liners,  tramps,  merchantmen  of  all  nations  throng 
the  locks  and  channels.  To  and  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  cargoes  pass  on  their  way. 

A  triumph  for  America,  this  gatew^ay  of  ocean  trade.  A 
triumph,  too,  for  American  products  used  in  its  construction  and 
maintenance  particularly  wire.  In  the  form  of  rope,  attached  to 
dredging  machines,  wire  helped  dig  the  cuts  and  clear  the  channels; 
hauled  and  hoisted  materials;  served  as  rigging  and  mooring  cables 
for  vessels.  It  is  significant  that  Excelsior  wire,  the  product  of 
Wright  Wire  Company,  was  largely  used  for  those  purposes. 

For  thirty-six  years,  Wright  Wire  Company  has  been  making 
wire  and  wire  products.  Its  Excelsior  line  includes  wire  fences 
and  netting,  machinery  guards,  gates,  signs,  office  partitions, 
elevator  cabs  and  cables,  window  screens,  garden  trellises,  picture 
cord,  staples — practically  everything  of  wire  for  everybody. 

The  policy  of  Wright  Wire  Company  has  always  been  "quality 
first."  Its  standard  of  value  is  the  highest.  Into  the  manufacture 
of  each  product  it  puts  all  the  skill  and  experience  acquired  during 
more  than  a  generation  of  service.  Its  reputation  today  is  nation 
wide.  It  enjoys  the  complete  confidence  of  wire-buyers  everywhere. 

When  you  buy  Excelsior  products,  you  secure  wire  of  the 
utmost  reliability.  Conveniently  located  branch  houses  enable 
your  dealer  to  fill  readily  almost  every  wire  requirement. 


WIRE 

WRIGHT    >VIRE     CO. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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Alameda — One  of  our 
m  o  ^  t  handsome  bun- 
galows. Note  the  big, 
light,  inviting  living 
room  with  fireplace,  also 
the  convenient  layout  of 
rooms  in  plans  above 
with  all  rooms  on  one 
floor. 


How  you  can  build  now 
with  safety  and  economy 

FOR  the  past  two  years  the  entire  country  has  suffered  from  an 
actual  shortage  in  homes.  Scarcity  of  labor  and  material,  high 
prices,  rigid  restrictions,  and  unsettled  financial  conditions  all 
contributed  toward  making  home  building  difficult  and  uncertain.  .\nd 
the  sudden  ending  of  the  great  war  did  not  immediately  alter  the  situa- 
tion. Labor  was  disorganized,  stocks  of  materials  depleted,  and  all 
phases  of  the  building  industry  so  unsettled  that  the  average  individual 
looked  upon  the  erection  of  a  new  home  with  considerable  hesitancy. 

Today,  however,  the  building  outlook  is  brighter  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  during  the  past  three  years.  All  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able. Although  there  are  undoubtedly  certain  sections  of  the  country 
where  material  shortage  still  prevails,  it  is  now  possible  to  secure  suffi- 
cient high-grade  building  material  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands  if 
you  choose  the  right  source  of  supply.  Moreover,  the  labor  situation  is 
much  better;  and  those  who  wish  to  build  should  be  able  to  finance 
their  projects  without  difficulty. 

Best  of  all,  by  employing  the  Lewis-method  of  home  building,  you 
can  be  sure  in  advance  that  it  is  absolutely  safe  for  you  to  go  ahead  and 
build  at  this  time.  Sure  of  delivery,  sure  of  quality,  sure  of  economy 
and  sure  of  the  kind  of  service  that  is  so  essential  in  successful  home- 
building.  Hundreds  of  people  who  have  built  Lewis-homes  in  the  past 
and  are  now  considering  further  building  operations,  as  well  as  many 
others  who  have  only  recently  written  us  regarding  Lewis-built  homes, 
will  now  take  advantage  of  our  method  of  home  building. 

However,  whether  or  not  you  choose  the  Lewis-method  of  building' 
our  advice  is  to  build  now.  New  homes  are  badly  needed  and  the 
Government  is  urging  a  liberal  building  program  because  of  the  favor- 
able conditions  which  prevail. 

How  You  Can  Profit  by  the  Experience  of  Others 

When  you  select  a  Lewis-built  house  you  are  getting  a  home  that 
has  proved  its  comfort,  convenience,  economy  and  utility  scores  of 
times.  For  the  Lewis-method  is  simply  modern  efficiency  applied  to 
home  building. 

Since  1907,  when  we  manufactured  the  very  first  ready-cut  home, 
we  have  supplied  complete  materials  for  thousands  of  Lewis-buih 
homes  both  here  and  abroad.  We  furnish  the  lumber,  logged  from  our 
own  forests,  cut  in  our  own  saw-mills,  and  finished  in  our  own  finishing 
mills.  We  provide  also  the  hardware,  windows,  nails,  paint,  stain, 
varnish,  etc.  The  detailed  working  plans  which  are  furnished  for  each 
house  are  so  complete  and  the  instructions  so  clear,  that  previous 
experience  in  building  this  way  is  not  necessary. 

Materials  are  shipped  in  e.\pert  fashion  so  as  to  occupy  the  least  space, 
and  are  so  arranged  that  they  come  to  hand  on  the  building  site  in  just 
the  order  which  the  progress  of  the  work  requires.  Many  contractors 
favor  the  Lewis-method  because  of  the  time  it  saves  them  and  the  satis- 
faction it  affords  the  owner.  To  insure  that  each  shipment  will  be 
found  satisfactory  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  materials,  we 
allow  five  days  after  arrival  of  car  for  inspection  and  checking.  Not 
until  then  need  payment  be  made. 

Your  Needs  Given   Individual  Attention 

Wiite  us  fully  on  the  subject  of  your  new  home— ^a  subj  'ct  whose  great  impor- 
tance to  you  we  fully  appreciate.  Your  needs  and  wants  wil'  receive  our 
individual  attention,  and  we  wil!  gladly  assist  you  in  selecting  the  home  that 
will  give  you  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

The  Lewis  Book  of  Homes 

Our  1019  Book  of  Homes  contains  illustrations  of  a  hundred  beautiful  homes 
at  moderate  cost,  including  floor  plans  and  full  descrii)tions.  Fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  return  it  with  4c  in  stamps  to  defray  the  actual  cost  of  postage, 
and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  this  book  by  return  mail. 

If  you  will  answer  the  questions  as  fully  as  you  can.  we  will  send  you  a  letter 
of  personal  advice  to  help  you  get  exactly  the  sort  of  home  that  will  suit  you 
best.    Address  Lewis  Mfg.  Company,  20  Bay  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

The  Arden — This  bungalow  is  built  at 
a  price  so  low  it  will  surely  surprise  you. 
With  newly  married  couples  it  is  a  prime 
favorite.    As  inviting  in  ex- 
terior as  it  is  comfortable  to 
vc  in 


Floor  planB  show  care- 
ful utilization  of  npaci' 
for  convenience  of  , 
household.      Room  ad- 
joining livini?    room 
frequently  uned  as  a  don.  Note  arranK«nient 
of  cellar  stairs  and  rear  entrance. 


Regal — A  home  of  real  comfort  for  fam- 
ilies of  from  five  to  eight  people.  Splendid 
combination  of  practicability  and  indi- 
viduality. 


A  griimpse  into  the  ReKal  interior,  and  floor  plans 
showing  thoughtful  arrangements  of  lower  floor 
rooms.  Four  bed-rooms  and  bath  on  second  floor. 


Canova — A  semi-bungalow  that  has 
proved  popular  with  small  families  and 
elderly  couples.  Can  be  completed  at 
very  moderate  cost. 


A  corner  of  the  cozy,  home-like  dining  room,  and 
plans  showing  lower  floor  with  its  large  comfort- 
able living  and  dining  rooms.  Two  bed-rooms, 
bath  and  storage  room  on  second  floor. 


Quantity  Users  of  Lewis-Built  Homes 

Following  are  just  a  few  of  the  large  concerns 
that  have  testified  to  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  the  Lewis-method  by  buying  these 
houses  in  quantities. 

UtiitrH  StaieK  Government 
Wrifiht   Wire  Co. 
Brvxs  Rock  Sail  Co. 
Cambria  .^Ircl  Co. 
[hiin,,  Calliera  Co. 
(itiottyi'ar  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
I^i  Jtille  Iroyt    Works 
Miiidlrtowtt   Realty  Co. 
77ir  Neii>  Jersey  Zinc  Co, 
Cotisumem  Power  Co. 
Thonipson-Starrett  Co. 
Waterbury  Homes  Corporation 

Manufacturers,  contractors,  real  estate  com- 
panies and  municipalities  planning  the  erection 
of  homes  for  eml)loyees  or  svibdivision  de- 
velopment, will  receive  details  of  this  special 
1.1'wis  service  by  addressing  Industrial  Hous- 
ing Dept.,  Lewis  Mfg    f'o..  Bay  City,  Mich. 


Lewis  Manufacturing  Company,  20  Bay  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


r 

I  Enclosed  find  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  Book  of  Lewis  Homes 

I  sidcring  a  home  to  cost  about  $ My  lot  is x 

I  How  many  adults  in  family? Children?.  My  preference 

I  is  for  a  D  bungalow.    D  two  story.    D  one  and  one-half  story.    D  two  family. 

I  Write  your  name  and  address  clearly  in  the  margin  below. 
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others.  The  second  school,  that  of 
"Democratism,"  shows  more  clearlj'  the 
economic  tendency  noted  above,  bj^  pro- 
posing to  organize  societj'  on  a  purely 
business  basis,  and  regarding  forms  of 
government  as  irrelevant.  Evidently  this 
school  has  not  been  without  its  effect 
on  the  rise  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia.  But 
one  may  think  in  terms  of  economics  with- 
out desiring  to  use  it  as  the  sole  basis  of 
society.  Professor  Schinz  mentions  es- 
pccialh'  Sargeret's  book,  "War  and  Prog- 
ress," which  begins  with  abstract  prin- 
ciples and  ends  "on  the  economic  note"; 
Probus's  "Greater  France,"  advocating 
decentralization;  and  the  books  of  Paw- 
lowslci,  "a  French  Wells,  ynih.  a  comic 
inspiration."  Pierre  Hamp's  novels,  with 
their  visions  of  labor  solving  the  problem 
of  happiness,  especially  in  France,  and 
Lanux's  "  Young  France  and  New  America," 
calling  on  France  to  substitute,  as  America 
did,  machinery  for  men,  he  considers  also 
to  the  point.     He  goes  on: 

"But  the  most  \'igorous  books — which 
would  call  to  life  the  dead — are  Lysis 's 
'Vers  la  Democratie  Nouvelle'  [Toward  the 
New  Democracy]  and  'Pour  Renaitre' 
[The  Rebirth].  This  is  plain  talk,  remark- 
ably refreshing  and  promising,  because 
nobody  doubts  that  the  French  can  do 
things;  indeed,  their  very  intelligence  and 
cleverness  have  often  been  a  temptation 
to  depend  on  those  natural  gifts  any  time, 
and  have  lulled  them  into  that  sort  of  lazi- 
ness and  carelessness  which  has  brought 
them  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss.  In  the 
first  volume,  the  reader  will  find  over  and 
over  again  such  plain  statements  as  this: 
'We  are  forced  to  recognize  that  this 
medieval  and  feudal  state  [Germany],  for 
which  v/e  profess  some  contempt,  knows 
so  well  how  to  run  a  government  that 
within  a  few  years  it  reached  a  power  as- 
tonishingly superior  to  our  own,  and 
Germany  beats  us  completely  in  all 
fields  of  industry  and  agriculture.'  There 
is  no  possibility  of  revolting  and  pouting; 
Lysis  has  figures,  terrible  figures,  back  of 
his  statements.  The  conclusion  tliat 
France  ought  to  copy  Germany,  he  does 
not  accept,  however,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  governments  which  are  not 
autocratic,  but  democratic,  have  achieved 
similar  progress  along  the  same  lines;  the 
form  of  government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it — '  we  have  a  temperament,  aspirations 
which  are  our  own;  the  Americans  are  not 
German  either,  nor  are  the  English,  the 
Italians,  the  Belgians,  the  Swiss.'  France 
must  do  what  Germany  did,  but  not  as 
Germany  did. 

"One  legend  which  has  been  blindly 
accepted  all  over  the  world  for  many  years 
must  go — namely,  that  France  is  a  rich 
country.  '  France  is  a  poor  countrj', '  be- 
cause undeveloped.  That  there  is  money 
in  France,  and  capital,  is  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment: 'True  wealth  is  not  money,  true 
wealth  is  the  means  of  production.'  And 
as  French  capital  is  mostly  invested 
abroad,  France  contributes  to  the  wealth 
of  other  nations  and  at  her  own  expense. 
Wliat  must  take  place  after  the  war  is  a 
revolution  of  French  'democratic  men- 
tality'; France  must  change  political 
leaders;    the   twentieth   century    'sees   no 
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Constant  Dependability 
Continuous  Economy 

F^ROM  the  first  car,  Stearns  composite  quality  has 
won  an  authoritative  approval  which  is  accorded 
none  save  the  leader.  And  this  reputation  has  been 
steadfastly    held    throughout     the   years    that     have 
followed. 

In  actual  service,  Stearns  cars  have  rendered  a  degree 
of  dependability  and  economy  that  has  merited  this 
approval  and  the  confidence  of  motor-wise  buyers 
everywhere. 

Stearns  mechanical  practice  means  the  concentration 
of  accuracy  upon  each  individual  car.  It  me^ns  the 
elimination  of  features  that  are  known  liabilities  in 
motor  car  operation.  It  means  the  delivery  of  perform.- 
ance  that  exceeds  your  own  expectations. 

In  all  the  history  of  mechanical  arts,  no  other  record 
is  given  of  worth  increasing  as  operation  con- 
tinues. Yet  in  the  Stearns  sleeve-valve  motor, 
this  attribute  is  universally  acknowledged.  The 
motor  does  develop  more  power.  It  gains  in 
flexibility,  smoothness  and  the  silence  for  which 
Stearns  is  noted. 

Stearns  design  is  fashionably  modern.  Seven 
models  to  choose  from — all  equally  pleasing  in 
appearance,  speedy  and  thoroughly  good  in 
every  detail. 

THE  F.  B.  STEARNS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Readers  are  invited  to 
write  for  catalog  of  new 
JQ20  models  and  details 
of  Stearns  quality. 
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Taking  The  Uncertainty  Out  Of  Tire  Service 
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longer  men  with  titles  who  ar(>  in  i)0\vor, 
but  instead  sees  politicians.'  Politicians 
must  go,  and  industrial  and  business  men 
must  take  tlu-ir  i)lace.  The  fact  to  face  is 
this:  the  economic  war  of  nations  is  not 
on  (he  wane,  but  is  bound  to  increas(»; 
and  both  emj)loyers  and  employees  must 
join  to  govern  the  state  (let  the  reader 
realize  how  far  this  is  from  conventional 
socialism). 

"The  second  volume,  'Pour  Retwitre,' 
contains  a  similar  vigorous  appeal  to  sound, 
practical  thiidving  on  'the  German  progress 
and  the  French  decline  for  fort\'  years' — 
with  developments  on  some  special  jwints. 
The  alcohol  problem  must  be  dealt  Avith 
strongly;  the  drinking  alcohol  must  go 
(it  has  done  enormous  harm  to  France; 
in  Paris  there  have  been  at  one  tinie  as 
many  as  one  cafe  for  each  four  houses), 
but  industrial  alcohol,  alcoluil  as  machine- 
power,  must  come.  To  render  any  fraud 
impossible,  the  industrial  alcohol  must  be 
rendered  undrinkable  by  putting  in  it 
something  that  renders  it  absolutely  dis- 
tasteful to  the  mouth." 

Such  literature  Professor  Schinz  says, 
in  conclusion,  reminds  one  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  when  men  like  Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu,  the  Encyclopedists, 
the  Physiocrats,  and  Rousseau,  dealing 
with  similar  problems,  brought  about  the 
first  step  of  the  social  revolution;  the  second 
step  seems  to  be  at  hand. 


CIVILIZATION  ON  A  METAL  BASIS 


SAVAGERY  would  again  be  our  lot 
if  the  supply  of  metals  should  give  out, 
or  if  our  power  to  extract  and  work  them 
should  be  lost.  Metallurgy,  which  signi- 
fies to  many  a  smoky,  smelly  foundry,  is 
really  a  synonym  for  civilization.  This 
is  the  view  of  an  editorial  writer  in  Chemical 
and  Metallurgical  Engineering  (New  York, 
JSIarch  15),  who  dates  the  emergence  of 
man  from  savagery  back  to  the  time  when 
he  discovered  how  to  make  bronze^and  how 
to  fashion  tools  and  weapons  from  it.  Says 
this  authority: 

"Savants  have  pictured  primitive  man 
a  beast  of  the  jungle  mouthing  almost 
meaningless  gibberings.  Fortunately  he 
discovered  fire,  and  -with  this  knowledge 
migrated  into  more  temperate  zones, 
where,  later,  with  his  new-found  friends,  a 
bow  and  ari'ow,  he  became  hunter  instead 
of  hunted.  Perhaps  in  this  dim,  uncertain 
eon  the  savage  picked  up  yellow  gold  and 
white  tin  in  the  stream-beds  by  which  he 
penetrated  the  pathless  forests,  or  found 
red  copper  in  the  ashes  of  a  fire  fortunately 
builded  under  boulders  of  ore.  And  in 
some  way  one  found  that  white  and  red 
metal  would  melt  together  to  form  a 
different  thing  we  now  call  bronze.  When 
the  savage  learned  that  this  new  metal 
could  be  made  into  superior  tools  and 
weapons  he  was  a  savage  no  longer. 

"Long  millenniums  of  barbarism  then 
passed,  during  Avhich  ancient  man  pro- 
gressed mightily  by  virtue  of  his  inherited 
wisdom.  The  making  and  the  use  of  pot- 
tery in  cooking  reacted  powerfully  on  his 
development;  he  changed  from  hunter  to 
herdsman  or  farmer  by  the  domestication 


of  aninuds  and  the  invention  of  irriga- 
tion. Yet  the  bronze  age  passed  after  ages 
of  gr()j)ing  metallurgy,  wIkmi  tiu<  ancient 
suiitli  pn)du(H>d  steel  in  his  |>rimitiv<i  forgo 
and  discovered  how  to  harden  it  after  being 
cunningly  wrought.  Metallurgy  had  again 
oi)en(Hl  the  gates  of  civilization! 

"All  this  hai)pen(Hl  long  before  the  in- 
vciution  of  writing,  and  is  known  to  us 
only  by  the  remaining  fragnumtary  handi- 
craft of  the  ancient  arli/.an.  Recorded 
ideas  now  enabled  nuin's  culture  to  advance 
with  increasing  speenl  to  but  yesterday, 
when  guni)owder  and  the  print ing-i)ress 
l(>veled  society,  i)liysicall\'  and  m(uitall\'. 
Perhaps  the  last  gr(>at  step  toward  the 
latest  civilization  has  just  hmn\  taken  by 
Watt  and  his  steam-engine.  But  meager, 
indeed,  would  l>e  our  comforts  had  not  the 
nu)dern  metaUiii'gist  responded  to  the 
need  of  huge  quantities  of  cheap  steel  for 
bndg(>s  and  shii)s,  rails  and  boilers,  of 
strong  metals  for  axles  and  engines,  of 
special  alloys  for  el(>ctrical  and  domestic 
uses. 

"The  word  metallurgy  images  to  Tuany 
minds  a  small,  dark,  smoky,  smelly  iron- 
foundry,  or  to  others  a  high  board  fence 
surrounding  furnaces  glaring  with  white 
heat,  and  powerful  machinery  superhiunan 
in  power  and  dexterity.  But  in  its  en- 
tirety modern  metallurgy  influences  our 
civdization  down  even  to  the  commonest 
tools  of  life,  and  the  initiated  wonders 
to  what  state  of  savagery  we  would  drop 
shoidd  it  become  a  lost  art." 


WHAT   IF  THE   FARMER   SHOULD 
DECIDE  TO   QUIT  HIS  JOB? 


THE  farmer,  who  feeds  the  world,  is 
not  getting  a  proper  return  for  this 
vitally  necessary  ser\'ice.  What  if  he 
should  tire  of  working  for  next  to  nothing 
— and  just  quit":'  This  is  the  question, 
and  this  the  view-point  of  Robert  M. 
Carrons,'  of  Washington,  Pa.,  the  author 
of  a  six-page  folder  entitled  "Justice  and  a 
Square  Deal,"  in  which  he  sets  forth  his 
ideas  Avith  some  cogency.  No  business 
can  prosper  and  develop,  Mr.  Carrons 
reminds  us,  that  must  be  conducted  at  a 
loss  to  the  operator.  Some  one  must 
produce  food — not  only  for  himself,  but 
a  surplus  to  supply  those  who  will  not 
produce  their  own.  In  case  there  is  no 
surplus,  what  will  happen?  The  writer 
goes  on: 

"Suppose  there  is  not  enough  food  pro- 
duced to  feed  those  who  produce  it  and 
leave  any  for  those  who  don't.  Who  will 
be  the  first  to  suffer?  The  farmer  starves 
last.  No  class  of  workmen  labor  more 
arduously  or  longer  hours  for  as  meager 
pay.  No  industry  is  so  surrounded  with 
conditions  over  which  those  engaged  have 
no  control,  and  which  if  not  propitious  to 
his  venture  makes  the  farmer's  efforts  a. 
corresponding  failure.  Season  and  rain- 
fall and  frost  each  has  its  uncontrollable 
effect  to  make  or  mar  his  efforts. 

"Roughly  stated,  the  farming  population 
is  about  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  whole 
United  States.  From  this  farming  popula- 
tion when  war  was  declared  there  was 
taken  a  number  of  young  men  (the  most 
able-bodied — by  enlistment  and  conscrip- 
tion) equal,  it  is  stated,  to  one- third  of 
all  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  in  the 
camps.  In  1914  the  acreage  of  food- 
crops  planted  in  the  United  States  was  209 
millions;  in   1918  it  was  246  millions,   or 
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cAchievement 

ACHIEVEMENT  in  mechanics 
f~\  and  sanitary  science  has 
^  "^  progressed  gradually 
since  the  days  of  the  Pyramids. 
Refrigerator  design  and  construc- 
tion, however,  made  little  prog- 
ress until  the  last  20  years,  or 
since  Bohn  entered  the  business. 
Bohn  methods  have  been  adopted 
by  the  country's  largest  users 
of  refrigeration.  Bohn  Syphon 
Refrigerators  are  built  strictly  in 
conformity  with  most  advanced 
sanitary  and  mechanical  practice 
and  afford  everything  to  be 
desired  in  home  food  protectors- 
beauty,  ease  in  cleaning,  positive 
air  circulation,  ice  economy  and 
durability. 


^^^foHnEwm^^^ 


OR 


Exclusive  Bohn  features  will  be 
explained  by  the  Bohn  Dealer 
in  your  city.  His  name  and  our 
refrigerator  literature  mailed  on 
request. 

Bohn  refrigerator  Co. 

1410_LJniversity  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

New  York 
53  West  42d  St. 

Newark 
913  Broad  St. 

Chicago 
68  E.  Wash.  St. 

NATHAN- 

DOHRMANN  CO. 

San  Francisco 

PARMALEE- 

DOHRMANN  CO, 

Los  Angeles 


We  also  make 
Bohn  Sanito," 
Kitchen  Tables 
with  white  or 
blue  porcelain 
tops. 
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FOR  m  MEN    ^    OF  BRAINS 

-MADE  AT   KEY^EST.;— 


eONOMT 

enesvablepEUSES 


insure  maximum  safety  and  minimum 

cost   in  safeguarding  electrical  circuits 

against  the  fire  and  accident  hazards  of 

overloads  and  short  circuits.    An  inex« 

pensive   "Drop  Out"   Renewal    Link    re» 

stores    a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 

original  efficiency.     The   Economy  is  the 

pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 

the  use  of  one-time  fuses.it  cuts  annual  fuse 

maintenance  costs  approximately  80%. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Solf  nmnufacturers  0/  ••ARKLESS"—the  Non- 

Rfttewahle  Fuse  with  the  100'.,    Guaranteed 

hniicator . 

Fconomv  Fus«s  are  also  made  in  Canada  at  Montreal 
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Four  Machines 


MULTIPLIES 
With  the 


DIVIDES 
With  an 


that  it  Adds  ■  directness 


ADDS 
By  a 


turn 


Be  Sure!  Don't  confuse  the 

MONROE 

Calculating  Machine 

with  an  ordinary  adding  machine 

Anyone,  without  special  training,  can  use  the  Monroe  because 
every  operation  is  direct.  You  simply  set  the  numbers  on  a 
standard  flexible  keyboard,  then  a  simple  forward  turn  of  the 
crank  to  Add  or  Multiply;  an  equally  simple  backward  turn  to 
Divide  or  Subtract.     Nothing  could  be  easier  or  simpler. 

You  have  a  Visible  Check  of  Accuracy  at  every  stage;  you 
know  your  work  is  right  the  first  time.  You  can't  make  an  error 
that  isn't  detected  and  corrected  immediately.  No  back  checking 
necessary  to  insure  accuracy. 

The  Monroe  is  being  used  in  thousands  of  offices  to  extend 
invoices,  figure  payrolls,  find  costs,  foot  ledgers,  compute  interest, 
prove  freight  bills  and  allowances,  convert  foreign  currency,  make 
estimates,  solve  engineering  formulae — in  fact,  to  do  all  kinds  of 
figure -work. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  Monroe  for  the  savings  it 
will  introduce  into  your  business.  No  cost  or  obligation  in  a  re- 
quest for  complete  information  or  demonstration  on  your  own 
work.  Simply  use  the  attached  coupon  and  it  will  receive  the 
attention  of  our  office  near  you. 


Thc'SHOW  ME  "Coupon -Mail  it  today 


To  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Woolworth  BIdg.,  N.  Y. 

Without  cost  or  obligation.     fCheck  item  desired) : 

~  Please  send  us  a  copy  of  your  Book  of  Facts. 

~  Send  special  literature  covering  our  line  of  business. 

Show  us  how  our  present  employees  can  use  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine. 
Firm 
Name 

Individual's 

Name •■ 

Address 
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.37  million  acres  of  an  increase.  This, 
after  saying  nothing  of  the  further  drain  of 
agricultural  help  to  the  l>etter-paid  in- 
dustries going  on  all  the  time,  it  seems, 
should  put  a  stop  to  the  cry  of  'slacker' 
and  'piker'  as  applied  to  the  farmer 
class 

"From  indisputably  reliable  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  figures  show  that  the 
farmer  is  operating  without  any  margin  of 
profit.  .  .  .  There  is  the  most  serious  menace 
to  true  democracy  in  the  disposition  of 
city  people  toward  this  situation.  The 
war  we  have  successfully  conducted  for 
that  principle  will  haAe  been  fought  in 
vain  if  one  class  of  our  population  is  to 
be  made  pitiable  serfs,  that  other  classes 
may  Uve  in  splendor  on  their  labors. 

■'The  New  York  Experimental  Station 
conducted  an  experiment  some  years  ago 
to  determine  the  expense  of  producing  dairy 
animals.  An  accurate  account  of  aU  the 
actual  expenses  entering  into  the  raising 
of  a  calf  from  its  birth  until  it  reached  the 
age  of  two  years  was  kept,  -with  the  result 
that  the  \'alue  of  the  two-year-old  heifer, 
measured  by  the  cost  of  raising  her  to  an 
age  where  she  may  reasonalih'  be  expected 
to  begin  to  return  to  her  o^\'ner  some  profit 
in  the  shape  of  dairy  prodiicts,  was  $120. 

"The  production  of  a  beef  animal  to  the 
same  age  would  be  equally  expensive. 
So  that  when,  in  addition  to  this  expense, 
we  add  the  necessary  'overhead,'  which  by 
right  we  must,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  on 
foot — as  the  farmer  always  sells— has  ne^or 
l)een  so  high  as  to  be  more  than  reasonable, 
while  much  of  the  time  beef  animals  at  the 
prices  received  for  them  by  the  farmer 
when'  sold  to  the  butchers  are  sold  at  a 
price  that  makes  the  operation  a  i>ositiA  e 
loss. 

"At  the  same  time  the  experimeTit 
noted  above  was  conducted,  another  t«> 
determine  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in  tb(« 
dairies  of  Delaware  County,  X.  Y.,  with  a 
close  and  systematic  account  of  cost  of  all 
the  different  items,  such  as  feed,  bedding, 
labor,  etc.,  tliat  enter  into  the  care  of 
dany  cows,  was  kept  in  174  dairies,  with 
some  5,300  cows,  and  the  aA'erage  net  cost 
arrived  at  was  $2.35  per  hundredweight  of 
milk.  Tiliis  was  in  1912.  Feed  prices  are 
on  the  average  from  200  to  300  per  cent, 
liigher  at  the  present  time.  The  labor  was 
calculated  at  fifteen  cents  per  hour,  which 
is  also  tlu-ee  times  that  figure  now.  At  the 
same  time  this  same  milk  was  selling  for 
$1.6')  per  hundredweight — just  half  what 
it  was  costing  these  farmers  to  jiroduce  it. 

"So  along  the  whole  front.  The  farmer 
has  been,  and  is,  the  onlj'^  general  class 
that  continues  to  'carry  on,'  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  through  the  sj'stem  of 
price-fixing  by  food-speculators  and  gam- 
blers, transportation  extortion,  and  the 
lack  of  a  sane  distribution  system,  he  does 
so  at  a  loss,  and  actually  and  literally 
works  for  nothing,  and  boards  himself. 
Will  he  continue  always  to  do  this?  What 
if  he  should  quit?" 

Summarizing  figures  and  backing  up  his 
statenumts  with  data  for  western  Penn- 
sylvania, pre])ared  from  our  census  reports 
and  from  other  sources,  Mr.  Carrons  finds 
that  in  a  thi-ee-year  or  three-crop  rotation, 
such  as  is  practised  in  all  hilly  sections,  in 
order  to  save  the  land  from  wasteful 
erosion  by  a  longer  continued  cultivation, 
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there  is  an  absolute  loss  of  .$20.23  per  acre 
on  the  three  principal  crops  grown — corn, 
oats,  and  wheat.     He  says,  in  conclusion: 

"The  farmer  has  before  him  the  example 
of  the  orf^anization  of  other  interesls,  and 
it  is  because  of  the  complete  ()i-<ianization 
of  the.se  intei'ests  which  are,  in  tht»  vei-y 
nature  of  things  as  they  exist  in  our  mod- 
ern society,  antagonistic  to  agriculture. 
The  farm(>r's  own  ])rotection  must  be  ac- 
complished by  similar  organization.  Labor 
and  banking  and  big  business  that  control 
every  branch  of  industry  and  manufacture 
to  which  the  farmer  goes  for  his  supplies  of 
implements,  fertilizer,  or  money  to  cany 
on,  each  has  its  organization,  each  strives 
to  secure  the  advantage  of  special  laws 
and  special  privileges  to  the  consequent 
detriment  of  everybody  but  themselves 
and  those  engaged  in  similar  affairs. 

"The  only  way  for  the  farmer  to  get 
justice  is  through  organized  cooperation 
and  a  united  stand  for  his  rights — cost  of 
production  and  a  reasonable  profit." 


NINE-HOUR  DAY  FOR  DOMESTIC  HELP 


HOUSEKEEPING  is  a  business— an 
industrial  enterprise,  like  running 
a  cotton-mill.  The  failure  to  realize  this 
is  standing  in  the  way  of  a  good  deal  of 
domestic  happiness,  thinks  Earl  E.  White- 
horne,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in 
Electrical  Merchandising  (New  York,  Feb- 
ruary). Mr.  Whitehorne's  article  is  in 
advocacy  of  a  "nine-hour  domestic  day," 
as  a  method  of  solving  the  servant  question 
and  enabling  domestic  service  to  compete 
with  factory  work.  We  must  put  house- 
work on  a  business  basis,  he  believes,  both 
in  this  and  in  other  respects.  The  intro- 
duction of  more  machinery  into  the 
kitchen  is  another  thing  that  he  strongly 
advocates.  What  stands  in  its  way  is  the 
idea  that  business  industrial  methods 
and  standards  have  no  place  in  a  private 
house.     He  WTites: 

"There  is  just  one  thing  that  stands 
between  most  of  our  homes  and  the 
adoption  of  these  sensible,  appealing, 
modern  efficiencies,  and  that  is  an  old 
mental  habit  that  we  all  possess,  the  habit 
of  thinking  of  housekeeping^  as  a  home 
affair  and  not  a  business.  We  consider 
this  new  plan  of  utilizing  this  machinery 
to  get  our  work  done  and  to  make  house- 
work compete  for  labor  with  the  factory, 
and  we  see  the  advantage  it  offers. 

' '  Then  comes  the  question  of  cost.  S0.y 
a  complete  equipment  for  my  home — 
sweeper,  dish-washer,  clothes-washer,  ironer, 
electric  cooker,  kitchen-motor,  grill,  and 
fan— will  cost  $500.  I  say:  'My!  that's  a 
lot  of  money.  I  can't  afford  that  much 
expense!'  But  it  is  not  expense.  It  is 
investment.  This  stuff  is  just  a  sub- 
stitute for  another  servant,  and  as  such 
you  pay  it  wages.  You  pay  it  wages  for  a 
term  of  months,  that's  all,  and  after  that 
it  Avorks  for  you  without  wages  for  ten 
years  or  twenty  years — as  long  as  it  lasts. 
And  every  month  from  the  first  day  it 
starts  to  do  the  hard  work  in  your  house, 
it  saves  you  money,  effort,  worry,  illness, 
and  cold  dollars  in  economies  that  make 
this  practical  investment  profitable  business 


Behind  the  selection  of 

Van  Dorn  Steel  as  stand- 
ardized office  equipment  by  the 
nation's  largest  corporations  is  the 
inescapable  confidence  of  quality 
established  by  the  knowledge 
that  for  decades  the  name  "Van 
Dorn"  has  symbolized  the  mas- 
tery of  steel  fabrication. 

Today  this  mastery  has  gained  an 
added  significance—  ''  i  •  ^ 
Work  in  steel'*. 


ca 


hinet 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 


Ch/Iaidens  in  hoop-skirts  'were 
^y^  strolling  donjon  Euclid  A-ue- 
nue  woith  returned  'veterans  from  the 
Ci'vil  War  nuhen  the  future  founder 
of  "^Fan  Dorn ' '  luas  apprenticed  to 
the  steel  trade. 
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I '  n-reloiiihcil  /fliololcrapJi  of  Goodyear  Piieiiiiiatic  (  oid  I'ruclc 
'lire  -.fliklt  ihlk'creii  2-,Hoo  miles  of  service  ivtiile  yiiuiiiiig 
on  •!  iiioloririicli  owiiet/  l<y  M.  Bitrg-  <S-»  ^oiis,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Copyright  1919,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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PLUS  ENDURANCE 


"  f^OODYEAR  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires  are  not  only  helping 
^^-^  our  trucks  to  last  longer  but  they  are  lasting  remarkably  long 
themselves.  We  find  that  their  strength,  properly  conserved,  means 
exceptional  mileage. "—  G.  N.  Burg,  for  M.  Burg  &  Sons,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


M.  Burg  6c  Sons,  wholesale  furniture  mer- 
chants of  St.  Paul,  own  a  motor  truck  on 
which  a  set  of  four  Goodyear  Pneumatic 
Cord  Truck  Tires  has  delivered  the  excel- 
lent average  of  22,450  miles  per  tire.^ 

The  odometer  already  had  checked  off 
20,000  miles  before  the  first  two  tires 
were  replaced;  while  the  third  reached 
.22,450  and  the  fourth  ran  past  27,800. 

Of  course,  mileages  of  15,000  to  25,000 
are  seldom  obtained  in  cases  where  tires 
are  continuously  abused  or  neglected. 
This  particular  record,  as  the  facts  show, 
reflects  a  proper  degree  of  care  given 
these  tires  by  the  driver  of  this  truck. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  good  scores  were 
made  in  spite  of  the  frequent  necessity 
that  these  tires  be  driven  under  full  load 
over  rough  railroad  crossings,  through 
unpaved  streets  where  tin  cans  and 
broken  bottles  were  strewn  and  also  along 
muddy  roads  and  up  slippery  inclines. 

This  company  ascribes  its  original  testing 
of  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck 
Tires  to  a  desire  to  avoid  the  damage 
done  to  its  trucks  by  the  jarring  on  solid 
tires.     After  515  days'    experience    with 


the  Pneumatics,  they  announce  that  this 
equipment  has  not  only  minimized  the 
mechanical  trouble  but  also  has  greatly 
reduced  their  losses  due  to  breakage  in 
merchandise. 

It  is  definitely  affirmed,  also,  that  the 
eas3^-rolling  Goodyear  Tires  have  enabled 
the  truck  to  cover  appreciably  more 
ground.  Further,  this  truck  now  makes 
deliveries  without  any  delays  being  caused 
even  by  the  heavy  snows  encountered  all 
winter  in  this  region.  And  it  operates 
on  less  fuel  and  oil  for  a  given  distance. 

Today  all  the  trucks  owned  by  this  com- 
pany are  shod  with  Goodyear  Pneumatics. 
In  delivering  furniture,  they  make  15 
and  20  miles  an  hour  or  rates  which 
could  not  be  attempted  on  solids  with 
safety  to  the  loads.  In  addition,  a  general 
improvement  in  the  working  spirit  of 
the  drivers  has  been  noted. 

Here,  then,  is  another  instance  where 
important  results  followed  the  adoption 
of  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck 
Tires,  noting  particularly  the  long-dis- 
tance service  which  their  inbuilt  rugged- 
ness  permitted  them  to  render. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


for  anj'  household  and  a  help  to  their 
finances. 

'Look  at  it  this  way:  If  j'ou  have  no 
maid,  you  want  one  and  are  ready  to  pay 
her  wages — $30,  $40,  $oO — what  you  must. 
Well,  buy  this  electrical  equipment  and 
paj'  for  it  with  these  same  wages  out  of 
this  regular  appropriation.  It  will  do 
more  work  than  any  maid.  If  you  have 
one  housemaid  but  would  Like  another, 
ji^t  apply  her  wages  to  the  equipping  of 
your  household  plant  to  do  its  business  in 
the  modern  way. 

"  If  it  is  a  matter  of  dollars  that  pinches, 
do  it  this  way.  But  if  you  can  afford  to 
put  $500  in  a  good  investment,  or  $400,  or 
whatever  it  is,  just  look  it  squarely  in  the 
face  that  way.  Take  up  each  item,  each 
machine.  Consider — does  it  pay?  Will 
the  saving  in  laundress  hire  and  wear  and 
tear  on  clothes  pay  for  an  ironer  or  a 
washing-machine?  If  so,  buy  it.  Will  the 
adoption  of  a  nine-hour  housework  day 
enable  you  to  get  domestic  lahor  of  a  class 
that  will  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
system,  machinery,  and  hours  of  freedom? 
If  it  looks  probable,  by  all  means  try  it. 

"If  you  don't  do  this,  what  will  you  do? 
With  this  equipment,  you  are  no  longer 
in  trouble  if  you  find  yourself  without 
help  in  the  home.  The  housekeeper  is  no 
longer  submerged  beneath  the  burden  of 
drudgerj'.  If  there  is  a  better  way  to 
solve  the  problem,  by  all  means  try  it 
first.  But  something  we  must  all  do  to 
modernize  the  operation  of  the  home,  if 
we  are  to  lure  the  housemaids  back  again 
out  of  the  factories  after  their  late  ex- 
perience with  clean-cut  work  for  regular 
hours  and  machinery  to  do  the  hard 
labor." 

EFFICIENCY  AND  HUMANITY 


THAT  many  so-called  efficiency  ex- 
perts who  profess  to  be  able  to  apply 
the  principles  of  scientific  management  in 
industry  see  their  specialty  only  as  a 
conglomeration  of  mechanisms,  charts, 
,and  records,  with  no  human  element  what- 
ever, is  the  charge  made  by  Harry  Senior 
in  an  article  entited  "The  Next  Move — 
Human  Interest,"  contributed  to  The 
American  Machinist  (New  York,  March 
13).  These  mechanical  elements,  on  the 
contrary,  as  he  assures  us,  "are  but  the 
tools  by  which  the  more  intangible  human 
forces  are  correlated."  The  scientific  man- 
ager, he  says,  in  tdo  many  cases  is  neither 
scientific  nor  a  manager.  The  manager  of 
the  future  will  be  a  leader  of  men,  altho 
he  may  not  be  so  ready  at  plotting  curves 
and  calculating  percentages;  he  will  be 
eminent  for  "common  sense,  fairness,  and 
knowledge  of  his  business,"  and  will  know 
at  least  something  about  human  nature. 
Mr.  Senior  assures  us  that  he  is  not  con- 
demning "scientific  management,"  but 
that  he  considers  it  no  part  of  the  scheme 
"that  men  should  work  to  beat  a  stop- 
watch," without  taking  the  human  factor 
into  account.     He  writes: 

"I  did  not  know  Mr.  Tajior  and  never 
came  in  contact  with  his  system  as  in- 
stalled under  his  personal  supervision, 
but  it  has  been  my  disgusting  privilege  to 
visit  shop  after  shop  that  was  in  the  iron- 


bound  grip  of  what  I  hope  (for  the  sake  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  memory)  was  a  travestj"^ 
upon  the  Taylor  system,  where  on  one 
occasion  I  might  ha^e  seen  three  or  four 
men  striving  laborioush^  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  white-shirted  and  becollared 
j'outh,  to  do  in  a  giA'en  time  whal  any  one 
of  them  alone  could  have  accomplished 
in  less  if  they  wanted  to;  or,  again,  an 
expert  screw-machine  hand  would  be 
making  the  fur — and  oil — fly  around  his 
machine  in  a  strenuous  effort  to  beat  the 
stop-watch,  and  beating  it  bej-ond  the 
wildest  imaginings  of  the  guy  who  held 
it,  only  the  stop-watcher  did  not  know  the 
direction  in  which  it  was  being  beaten. 

"There  have  been  diu-ing  the  past  year 
or  so  of  feverish  industrial  activity  ex- 
hibitions of  marvelous  skill  in  some  lines 
of  work,  and  wonderful  records  for  produc- 
tion have  been  established;  and  tho  many 
of  them  ha^e  been  accorded  due  recogni- 
tion in  the  newspapers,  doubtless  a  large 
majority  will  never  be  known  beyond  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  accomplish- 
ment ;  but  there  have  been  also  many  cases 
of '  mismanagement  due  to  incompetence, 
crass  ignorance,  or  misapplied  effort,  in 
which  so  -  called  scientific  management 
should  bear  its  full  share  of  odium. 

"The  theory  of  scientific  management 
as  evolved  by  Mr.  Taylor  was  far  from 
being  altogether  wrong,  notwithstanding 
his  unfortunate  reference  to  a  gorilla.  It 
was,  as  I  understand  it,  merely  the  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  principles  to  himian 
endeavor,  each  member  of  the  working 
unit  having  a  definite  duty  to  perform  and  a 
definite  time  allotted  to  its  perforrhance, 
so  that  the  work  of  each  would  be  done  in 
proper  relation  to  that  of  other  units. 

"It  was  no  more  a  part  of  his  scheme 
that  men  should  work  to  beat  a  stop-watch 
than  it  is  the  intent  of  a  good  machine- 
designer  to  make  a  certain  cam  perform 
its  cj'cle  of  duty  in  the  smallest  fraction  of 
time.  Both  cam  and  man  must  fit  into  the 
general  design  and  work  in  harmony  with 
what  comes  before  as  well  as  what  follows 
after. 

"Scientific  management  presupposes  a 
scientific  manager,  and  it  is  right  at  this 
ix>int  that  the  system  got  its  black  eye. 
A  machine-designer  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  materials  and  forces 
with  which  he  seeks  to  accomjjlish  a  desired 
end.  The  scientific  manager  must  be 
equally  familiar  with  his  materials  and 
forces,  and  as  these  are  human,  his  is  by  far 
the  more  intricate  study. 

"Now  there  are  many  would-be  disciples 
of  Mr.  Taj^lor  who,  lacking  his  mental 
ability  and  analytical  vision,  see  onlj^  the 
stop-watch  and  the  multiplicity  of  card- 
records,  charts,  etc.,  as  the  whole  concep- 
tion, when  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  are 
but  the  paraphernalia,  the  tools  by  which 
the  more  intangible  human  forces  are  cor- 
related. ]n  too  many  cases  he  is  neither 
scientific  nor  a  manager.  He  sees  the 
human  element  as  so  many  tools  that, 
according  to  previous  r(>cords,  are  capable 
of  performing  certain  tasks,  and  he  re- 
mains indifferent  to,  because  ignorant  of, 
the  thousand  and  one  conditions  that  affect 
its  productive  capacity. 

"The  manager  who  treats  his  'help' 
with  the  consideration  due  to  fellow  beings, 
who  appeals  to  their  sympathies  and  enlists 
their  cooperation,  who  by  virtue  of  com- 
mon sense,  fair  and  just  dealings,  and 
knowledge  of  his  l)usiness  is  able  to  lead  a 
body  of  men  who  admire  and  respect  him, 
will  be  th(>  scientific  manager  of  the  future, 
while  the  fellow  who,  knowing  a  great  deal 
about  plotting  and  figuring  percentages,  a 
little   (sometimes  very  little)   about  shops 


and  shop  methods,  and  nothing  at  all  of 
human  natiu-e,  seeks  to  drive  with  the  lash 
of  'scientific  management'  a  body  of  men 
who  despise  and  ridicule  him.  will  take  a 
much-needed  vacation — much  needed  by 
those  whose  efforts  he  sought  vainly  to 
direct." 


WHAT  FRANCE  NEEDS  FROM  US 


PRAXCE 


needs  desp)erately  manj- 
American  products,  but  she  is  taking 
steps  to  protect  her  business  men  during 
the  rehabilitation  of  her  industries.  Foreign 
exporters  will  not  be  permitted  to  ship 
into  France  anything  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  that  countrj^  in  the  near  future. 
This  in  substance  was  the  message  given 
to  American  business  men  by  Lieut. 
Raymond  d'Aiguj',  of  the  French  High 
Commission  in  this  country-,  speaking  on 
March  12.  He  is  quoted  in  The  American 
Machinist  (New  York,  March  20): 

"'The  greatest  need  in  France  at  the 
present  time,'  said  Lieutenant  d'Aiguy,  'is 
food  and  agricultural  implements,  and  she 
is  looking  to  America  for  both  of  these. 
The  import  duty  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments has  been  temporarily  suspended  as 
an  inducement  for  American  manufacturers 
to  ship  their  products  to  France.  During 
the  war  France  lost  300,000  agricultural 
implements.' 

"The  speaker  sketched  quickly  and 
precisely  the  far-reaching  effect  of  German 
destruction  in  France.  According  to 
figures  he  quoted,  the  destruction  includes 
27,000  factories,  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  .1f5,000,n00;  440,000  homes,  3,000 
miles  of  railway-track,  1,000  bridges,  and 
400  tunnels. 

"To  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  these, 
France  will  have  to  import  quickly  7,000,- 
000  tons  of  metals.  The  reqxiirements  foi- 
the  next  year  are  estimated  at  1,500,000 
tons  of  iron  and  steel,  80,000  tons  of 
copper,  40,000  tons  of  lead,  and  90,000 
tons  of  raw  cotton  for  textile-plants. 

"  'France  looks  to  America  to  help  in  the 
reorganization  of  her  industrial  life,'  said 
Lieutenant  d'Aiguy.  'We  need  American 
engineers  to  help  reconstnict  our  plants 
and  American  business  experts  to  help  us 
reorganize  French  business.  I  believe  that 
France  A\iU  become  more  of  a  modern 
machine-using  nation  than  before  the  war. 
America  can  help  in  showing  French  busi- 
ness men  the  advantages  of  machine 
production. 

"'France  is  suffering  from  a  shortage  of 
machine  tools  now,  but  in  order  to  assure  a 
certain  amount  of  profit  for  France  in  any 
importations,  they  must  be  bought  through 
a  special  go^•ernment  body,  which  exacts  a 
16  per  cent,  profit  for  France  as  well  as  an 
extra  2  per  cent,  for  the  upkeep  of  this 
special  organization. 

"'Above  all  things,  France  needs  ships, 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  place  orders  in 
American  shipyards  for  about  1,000,000 
gross  tons  of  shipping. 

'"France  is  not  bankrupt,  but  she  has 
lost  much  through  the  war.  In  making 
our  purchases  in  America  we  will  be  able 
to  pay  for  about  half  of  the  merchandi.se 
we  buy.  American  business  men  will 
have  to  extend  us  credit  for  the  other  half. 

"'American  business  men  who  want  to 
do  business  in  France  should  conduct 
negotiations  through  a  Frenchman  of  a 
French  firm,'  Lieutenant  d'Aiguy  insisted. 
'The  French  and  American  people  are  not 
at  all  alike.  It  takes  a  Frenchman  to 
understand  his  own  people.'" 


« 
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AMMETER 


cJihsolateli/^ 
accurate 


THERE'S  no  guess-work  with  a  Nagel  Ammeter  on  the  instrument  board  of 
your  car.     Continuously  and  without  effort,  the  complete  electric  equipment 
is  tested  before  your  eyes.    Operation  of  electric  generator  is  plainly  indicated. 
If  battery  isn't  charging  properly,  the  Nagel  Ammeter  tells  you  at  a  glance. 

Nagel  Ammeters  are  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  some  of  America's 
best  known  motor  vehicles,  including  Auburn,  Allen,  Briscoe,  Chevrolet,  Collier, 
Economy,  Empire,  Maxwell,  Mitchell,  Moline-Knight,  Oakland,  Oldsmobile, 
Pan,  Piedmont,  Stephens,  Scripps-Booth  and  Willys-Knight  Passenger  Cars,  and 
Collier  and  Gramm-Bernstein  Trucks.  Also  selected  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Auto-Lite  and  Remy  Starting  and  Lighting  Systems.  To  insure  trouble-proof 
performance  make  sure  your  car  or  truck  is  Nagel  Ammeter  equipped. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ammeters  in  the  World 


THE  W.G.N^GEL  ELEGTRIG  Q^m 

J  ■  TOLEDO,  OftlO.      * W 
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Boston 


DISTEEL  WHEELS 

3^e^^Aeels  5%a^  Co?nole^e  ^/z&  Car- 


1  he  class  of  motor  cars  you  see  equipped 
with  Disteel  Wheels — the  comfort,  the  elegance, 
the  distinction,  the  smartness  of  them  —  is  the 
most  convincing  proof  we  can  offer  of  precisely 
that  sort  of  popularity  which  we  hoped  and 
believed  Disteel  Wheels  would  win, —  the  well 
considered  approval  of  those  motorists  of  the 
world  who  recognize,  appreciate  and  buy  only 
the  best  in  motoring.  That  today  is  the  clientele 
of  Disteel  Wheels. 

Not  only  do  Disteel  Wheels  lend  character 
and  distinction  to  the  well-designed  car.     Their 


many  mechanical  superiorities  add  greatl}'  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  car  and  the  comfort  of  motoring. 
They  are  stronger  and  very  LIGHT.  On  the 
larger  cars  they  are  LIGHTER  than  the  old 
wheel  equipment.  Consequently,  Disteel  Wheels 
make  wheel-changing  and  tire-changing  simple 
and  easy.  They  are  easily  cleaned.  They  are 
easy  on  tires.  They  have  eliminated  rattling  and 
squeaking.  They  bring  a  new  factor  of  elegance, 
safety  and  economy  to  motoring. 

If  yours  is  a  Quality  Car,  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Disteel  Wheel  Books. 


DETROIT   PRESSED   STEEL   COMPANY,    1802   MT.   ELLIOTT  AVE.,    DETROIT,    U.  S.  A. 


New  York  Factory  Branch: 
Boston  Factory  Branch: 
Chicago  Factory  Branch: 


1846  Broadway  at  61st  St. 

925  Boylston  Street 

732  Michigan  Avenue 
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AMERICAN   SEEDS  FOR  FUTURE 
EUROPEAN  HARVESTS 


"TIT"  HO  soweth  good  seed  shall 
»  *  surely  reap;"  and,  according  to 
recent  reports,  the  good  seed  required  to 
assure  future  harvests  to  hungry  Europe 
may  come  largely  from  America.  Far 
from  being  the  seedsman  of  the  world,  the 
American  farmer  has  hitherto  been  a  great 
importer  of  foreign  seeds.  Peas,  beans, 
and  corn  have,  for  many  years,  been  home- 
grown; but  until  recently  we  have  been 
dependent  upon  importation  for  90  per 
cent,  of  the  seeds  from  which  our  other 
vegetables  were  raised.  Mr.  R.  A.  Oakley, 
in  charge  of  seed  distribution  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  tells* us  that — - 

"In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  tons 
of  seed  potatoes,  seed  sugar-canes,  and  other 
vegetative  planting  stocks,  the  American 
farmer  puts  into  the  ground  every  year 
upward  of  7,000,000  tons  of  seed  in  order 
to  produce  the  prospective  harvest. 

"A  small  but  important  part  of  this  is 
not  taken  from  his  own  crops.  Normally, 
the  farmer  produces  and  saves  most  of 
his  seed  supply  as  a  routine  feature  of  his 
ordinary  operations,  and  the  rest  he  buys 
from  local  merchants.  It  is  only  when 
imusual  conditions  obtain  or  when  he 
wishes  to  try  a  new  crop  that  he  evinces 
any  considerable  interest  in  the  seed 
business." 

But  the  farmer  and  market-gardener 
have  been  dependent  upon  importation  for 
the  seeds  from  which  were  grown  such 
staples  as  cabbage,  carrot,  cauliflower, 
kale,  parsley,  parsnip,  pepper,  radish, 
spinach,  and  beet  plants  in  general,  says 
Mr.  G.  C.  Hopkins  in  The  Forecast  for 
March.     He  adds: 

"Before  the  war  we  got  a  great  quantity 
of  our  radish,  turnip,  cabbage,  and  kale 
seeds  from  Europe.  Most  of  our  radish 
seeds  came  from  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  Now  California  grows  all  of 
these  seeds. 

"Prior  to  1914  we  had  to  look  to  Europe 
— Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Germany, 
France,  and  England — for  about  three- 
fourths  of  our  turnip  seed.  There  were 
large  surplus  stocks  when  the  war  broke 
out,  so  we  awoke  but  slowly  to  the  fact 
that  we  could  not  depend  upon  our  own 
gjrowers  for  sufficient  seed.  They  are  at- 
tempting to  gain  headway  and  grow  enough 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  but  turnip  seed 
of  all  sorts  is  likely  to  be  short  unless 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland  can  pour 
out  stocks  they  have  been  unable  to  send 
us  while  the  war  was  on. 

"'Little  old'  Long  Island  is  now  joining 
hands  across  the  continent  with  the  Puget 
Sound  district  in  the  task  of  supplanting 
Denmark  and  Holland  in  producing  cab- 
bage seed  for  the  United  States.  The 
South  is  taking  care  of  kale. 

"Spinach  seed  underwent  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  transformations  of  the 
war,  from  a  commonplace  and  obscure 
article  to  one  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It 
used  to  come  to  us  from  Holland,  from 
Italy  and  Greece.     If  the  Peace  Confer- 


ence should  deal  with  embargoes  very 
swiftly,  wo  may  get  it  freely  again,  from 
Holland,  at  any  rate.  In  the  meantime, 
not  only  California  and  the  country  just 
north  of  her,  but  various  points  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  are  eagerly  developing 
this  new  seed  crop. 

"We  all  know  of  the  famous  'Bermuda' 
onions  which  Southern  Texas  grows,  but 
it  may  surprize  us  to  learn  that  most  of 
the  seed  comes  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
about  75,000  pounds  being  planted  each 
j'ear.  In  spite  of  the  war,  this  seed 
has  each  time  safely  arrived  in  season 
to  be  put  into  the  ground;  but  there 
was  much  apprehension  that  it  would 
be  delayed  or  destroyed,  which  led  to  the 
demonstration  that  onion  seed  of  high 
quality  can  be  produced  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

"Seeds  of  the  muskmelon,  watermelon, 
cucumber,  squash,  and  pumpkin  are  in- 
cluded in  the  general  term  'vine  seeds'; 
these  are  grown  as  far  north  as  New 
York  and  as  far  south  as  Florida,  as 
well  as  on  the  extreme  western  coast. 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  the  development  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  carrot,  beet,  and  parsley  seed, 
which  is  practically  accomplished  now, 
California  contributing  these  varieties, 
too,  to  our  supply.  It  takes  two  years 
to  procure  the  seed,  as  these  plants  do 
not  flower  the  first  season,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  if  the  stock  is  transplanted  to 
Porto  Rico  or  Cuba  for  winter  growing, 
the  time  is  considerably  shortened. 

"Of  a  great  many  other  vegetable  seeds 
— such  as  celery,  parsley,  okra,  and  col- 
lards — we  produce  plenty  for  ourselves 
without  any  difficulty,  there  being  no 
novelty  in  this." 

Writing  upon  the  same  subject  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Skerrett  says: 

"Until  early  in  1918  the  nation  at  large 
was  pretty  generally  ignorant  of  its 
domestic-seed  resources.  No  coordinated 
effort  had,  prior  to  that  time,  been  made 
toward  determining  our  agricultural  assets 
in  this  direction,  and  the  country-wide 
demand  for  greatly  increased  supplies  of 
seeds  brought  this  lack  of  information 
to  a  focus.  Neighboring  sections,  planting 
for  similar  crops,  did  not  know  of  possi- 
ble surplusages,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
impossible  in  the  past  readily  to  distribute 
these  excess  local  resources  for  the  common 
good.  Therefore,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  instituted  a 
national  seed  survey,  and  began  printing  a 
monthly  publication  known  as  The  Seed 
Reporter. 

"  As  a  result,  every  corner  of  our  farming 
States  has  been  reached,  and  interest 
aroused  which  had  not  previously  prevailed 
except  within  certain  districts.  Now, 
farmers  are  aware  of  their  interdependence, 
and  they  are  conscious,  as  never  before, 
of  the  need  of  thoroughly  good  seeds,  how 
they  can  be  determined,  and  where  they 
can  be  had  if  the  local  supply  fails  or 
falls  short  of  the  demands.  To-day  we  are 
substantially  self-sufficient,  and  there  is 
reasonable  prospect  that  in  the  next 
twelve  months  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  reverse  the  previous  state  of  affairs 
and  lend  a  generous  helping  hand  to 
Europe  in  the  matter  of  seeds  of  many 
sorts 

"In  the  matter  of  cereals,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  help  Europe  not  only  with 
generous  allowances  for  immediate  con- 
sumption but  with  the  seed  necessary  to 
the    planting   of    their    devastated    acres. 


Lift  Corns  Out 
With  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 

corns  or  calluses  so 

they  peel  off 


hardened  calluses. 


Apply  a  few  drops 
of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching 
corn  or  a  callus. 
The  soreness  stops 
and  shortly  the  en- 
tire corn  or  callus 
loosens  and  can  be 
lifted  off  without 
a  twinge  of  pain. 
Freezone  removes 
hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  be- 
tween the  toes  and 
Freezone  does  not 


irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women !  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never 
let  a  corn  ache  twice. 

Sma//  bottles  can  be  had  at  any  drug 
store  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

The  Edward  Wesley  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


LAWN  MOWERS 

You  probaUq  learned  last  summer 
tKat  a  cheap  mower  doesn't  pai]. 
When  uou  buu  uour  new  one,  let  it 
be  a  self-sharpeninc^,  easu-runnincT 
"PENNSYLVANIA^ '^  ^■ 


u     At 
Hardware 

Dealers 

and 

Seedsmen 
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Milk  Products  of 

Guaranteed  Purity 

PURITY  in  all  food  products  is  essential.    Purity  in  milk  products 
is  vital  to"  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Purity — guaranteed  purity — is  the  basis  of  all  Borden  Products. 
This  purity  is  protected  at  the  source,  rigidly  maintained  during  the 
manufacture,  and  guaranteed  to  you  when  you  open  the  package  in 
your  home. 

Be  sure  you  specify  Borden's — the  Nation's  Milk  since  1857. 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  COMPANY 

Established  1857 

Borden  Building  New  York 


^««^ 
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MALTED 

MILK 


_J; 


/3crtle4iA 


/3cnxle4^  /3crdz4t6 


Evaporated  Milk      eagle  brand      malted  milk 


LONG  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

By  IVarce  Kintzinp,  M.D.  Simple,  sane  advice  by  a 
physician  of  longstiinding.  12mo.  $I.<K) ;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


Trial 


10,000  Miles 

iQuanmteedand 
1  No  Punctures 


llAfter  ten  years  testby  thou- 
cands  of  car  oserR,  Briotson 
PnoumaticTireshaveROlved 

£neuDiatio  tire  problem. 
aRjriding.absolutelj  proof 
against  punctures,  blow-  | 
outs, ruts, rim  cut, skiddinB, 
oil.  nrnnoline.  In  short  troubf*  ] 
proof.  Written  lO.OOOmile  guar- 
antto.  Somo  ko  IB  to  20.000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Make   ub  prove  it.      Don't  pay  if  I 
Bot    BStiBlied.      Write    to-day   for 
details  of  most  liberal,  convincintr 
"I-'roe    Trial"     plan    ever    offered. 
'Santwith  illustrated, descriptive booll 
The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.    69-49  | 
lOlB  W.  <).  W.  DIiIk.,    Omaha.  NeUr. 


— fcl 


DEAF  PERSONS 

aflor  tiyiiiK    clLTtric    ami 
nlhe'rdt\irc.s  lind  tliaL  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  one  of  the  best  aids  to 
hearing.    -No  ■cumbersome 
wires,    no   battery.   .\  small, 
compact    instrument   held 
.\C>.\INST   the  car,  NOT  in- 
serted.    Reproduces  nat  u  ra  1 
voice   tones   very   effectively; 
no  buzzing. 
Send  for  illustrated    Booklet 
No.  17,  Hiving  full  Darticulars  of  our 
FREE  TRIAL   OFFER 

V\'e  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  approved 
electrical  and  non -electrical  instruments. 

OPTICIAN 

Manufacturers  Snrtrfi'.il  Instruments  and  Elcefriesl 
Appliances  S20  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 


3 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


Further,  we  are  hard  at  it  growing  legume 
seeds  essential  to  the  raising  of  forage 
crops.  In  the  case  of  red  clover,  for 
instance,  we  looked  to  Chile,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  France  heretofore,  but  from  now 
on  we  must  rely  upon  our  own  fields. 
Alfalfa,  which  has  grown  yearly  in  impor- 
tance as  a  hay  crop,  has  been  raised 
here  to  a  verj-  considerable  extent  in  the 
past  from  seed  grown  in  Turkestan  and 
reached  us  from  the  German  markets  at 
Hamburg  and  Darmstadt.  Domestic  seed, 
however,  has  been  produced  in  increasing 
volumes  latterly,  and  we  shall  be  able 
henceforth  to  meet  our  own  requirements 
and  to  export  a  surplus. 

■'Our  farmers  and  seedsmen  are  working 
diligently  not  onlj'  to  make  us  independent 
of  foreign  growers,  but  they  are  turning 
out  a  volume  of  product  which  wiU  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  stricken  -Europe.  The  principal  phase 
of  the  problem  is  one  of  a  sufficiency  of 
labor  and  then  a  grade  of  labor  qualified 
to  deal  satisfactorily  \sath  a  special  branch 
of  agriculture." 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  ETC. 

Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Augtist  24,  1912,  of 

"THE  LITERARY  DIGEST" 

Published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  April  1,  1919.    ) 
State  of  New  York    ^ss. 
County  of  New  York  ) 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Wni. 
Neisel,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion), etc.,  of  the  foresaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  I^aws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,354  4th  Av.,N.Y.City. 
Editor,  Wm.  S.  Woods,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Managing  Editor,  Wm.  S.  Woods,  354  4th  Av.,  New 

York  City. 
Business  Managers,  The  Board  of  Directors  of  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.) 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co..  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Cuddihy,  Robert  J.,  354  4th  A  v.,  New  York  City. 
Funk,  Wilfred  J.  and  Scott,  Lida  F.,  as  Trustees  for 

themselves  and  B.  F.  Funk,  354  ith  Av.,  Nev/ 

York  City. 
Neisel,  WUUam,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Scott,  Lida  F.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  securit.v  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:     None. 

1.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
.security  holders  as  the.y  appear  upon  the  book«  of  the 
company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appeals  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  <o  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona-fide  owner;  and  this  afTiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  .stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

WILLIAM  NEISEL,  Secretary  of  Fiink  &  Wag- 
NALUS  Company,  Publisher  and  Owner. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th  day  of 
March,   1919. 
(Seal)  Hoi.i.o  CAMPnEU., 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commis.sion  expires  March  30,  1!'20.) 
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CHEAPER   TRANSPORTATION 
INSTEAD  OF  CHEAPER  CARS 


Corporations  require  cars  for  the  use  of  executives.  They  can  afford 
to  buy  to  the  best  advantages.  They  choose  Packards  for  definite 
business  considerations:  longer  life  and  higher  second-hand  value; 
ease  of  handling;  lower  maintenance  cost;  reliability;  economy  and 
safety ;  and  because  the  Packard  is  professional  through  and  through 


I  HERE  are  a  good  many  men  in 
a  rut  as  to  motoring  possibilities. 

They  don't  know  what  they 

I  are  .missing  or  what  it  is  costing 

them  to  use  a  compromise  car. 

They  never  will  know  until  they  get  their 
hands  on  the  steering  wheel  of  a  Packard 
Twin  Six,  feel  its  sensitive  response,  its  pick- 
up and  get-away,  its  pep  and  go,  its  ease 
of  control,  its  absolute  smoothness  and 
accuracy. 

The  Twin  Six  is  a  remarkable  car  to 
handle  in  traffic.  It  is  a  revelation  to  the 
man  who  now  grinds  and  jerks  along  in 
congested  city  streets. 

It  can  be  throttled  down  on  high  gear  as 
low  as  two  miles  an  hour  and  most  of  its 
work  is  done  on  high.  From  two  miles  an 
hour  it  will,  in  a  few  blocks,  pull  up  to 
better  than  a  mile  a  minute.  But  with  all  its 
speed  and  power  it  is  not  a  racing  machine; 
it  has  none  of  the  limitations  of  the  car  built 
for  fast  travel  over  short  distance;  and  it 


doesn't  make  you  pay  for  power  you  don't  use. 
One  prominent  industrial  man  says,  "The 
Packard  has  added  at  least  three  hours  to 
my  potential  business  day." 

Another  says,  "With  the  Packard  I  can 
live  20  miles  farther  in  the  country." 

Another  says,  "I  can  cover  more  ground 
and  keep  to  schedule  by  my  watch.  These 
days  the  Packard  is  more  reliable  than  the 
trains." 

Another,  "The  Packard  is  one  shining 
example  of  a  motor  car  that  an  owner 
might  elect  to  drive  and  care  for  himself." 

There  is  a  new  science  of  transportation 
— that  of  motor  vehicle  performance,  main- 
tenance and  cost.  It  has  to  do  with  your 
car  and  its  duty,  however  limited  its  use. 

The  Packard  people  are  transportation 
experts ;  they  have  more  to  tell  you  on 
this  subject  than  any  other  organization  in 
the  world.  You  can  ask  them  to  discuss 
your  car  problem  without  obligation.  It  is 
to  your  interest  and  profit  to  do  so. 


ff 


yy 


'Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 


P^ 
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Costs  Kore-and 
We*ire  Froud  of  it 

The  WISCONSIN  Engine  could  be  made  for  less  money 
if  our  engineers  would  permit  it.  We're  proud  of  them 
because  they  won't.  They  couldn't  save  much  on  mate- 
rial. But  in  labor — in  fitting,  adjusting  and 
inspecting — the  engineers  could  save,  but  won't. 

For  this  work  the  buyer  pays  dimes  in  the  start, 
but  saves  dollars  in  the  end.  The  truck  or  tractor 
manufacturer  saves  much  more  than  the  extra 
cost  through  the  practical  elimination  of  adjust- 
ments— and  the  dealer's  profit  is  not  cut  down 
by  "service"  expense. 

WISCONSIN  MOTOR  MFG.  CO. 

Station  A,  Dept.  330.     Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DISTRIBUTORS; 

New  York  Branch — T.  M.  Fenner,  21  Park  Row,  Factory  Rep. 

Maiine  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  610  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributor — Earl  P.  Cooper  Co.,  1310  South  Loa 

Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Wisconsin 
Workmanship 

The  bearing  on  the 
small  end  of  the  con- 
n  e  c  t  i  n  g  rod  is  of 
heavy  phosphor 
bronze  reamed  t  o 
fit  and  then  care- 
fully lapped  in. 


tsconsfi 
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A  COUGH  is  a  social  blunder.  It 
shows  lack  of  consideration  for 
others.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it  For 
coughing  is  unnecessary.  S.  B.  Cough 
Drops  relieve  it.  Pure.  No  drugs. 
Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten 
the  stomach. 

One  placed  in  the  mouth  at  bedtime 
will  keep  the  breathing  passages  clear. 


Drop  that  Cough 

\      SMITH  BROTHERS  of  PougMeeps/e 

III  FAMOUS  SINCE  1847 


\ 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


But  How  Was  He  Cured?— "I'm  troubled 
wit  h  a  buzzing  noise  in  my  ears  all  the  t  ime." 
"  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  cause?" 
"  Yes,    my    wife    wants    an    auto." — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Bricks  and  Boomerangs. — "  De  man  dat 

sells  another  man  a  gold  brick,"  said  Uncle 
Eben,  "  generally  finishes  up  by  gittin' 
fooled  hiss'f  on  sumpin'  a  heap  mo'  im- 
portant."— Washington  Star. 


The  Careful  Kaiser. — The  ex-Kaiser  is 
reported  to  be  chopping  wood.  It's  a 
safe  bet  he  isn't  putting  any  of  the  chips 
on  his  shoulder. — The  S piker  (published 
by  the  18th  Engineers,  Somewhere  in 
France). 


Hospitality  As  It  Is  Handed  Out. — He — 

"  Are  you  going  to  have  the  Blondleys  to 
dimier  this  season?" 

She — "  We  certainly  are.  I  sha'n't  rest 
until  I  get  even  ^dth  them  for  the  last  one 
they  gave  us." — Life. 


Bald-Headed  Row  for  Old   Masters. — 

"  I  understand  3"ou  have  a  number  of  the 
old  masters  in  your  gallery." 

"  GaUery?"  echoed  Mr.  Cumrox.  "  Non- 
sense !  I've  got  'em  right  down  in  the 
front  row." — Washington  Star. 


Thrifty  Idea. — "  She  is  a  proud  beauty. 
Last  night  we  parted  in  anger." 

"  Going  to  make  up?" 

"  I  guess  so.  But  I  think  I'll  stay  mad 
about  a  week  and  spend  some  of  my  money 
on  myself." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Preliminaries. — "  The  bookkeeper  com- 
plains of  pains  in  his  stomach." 

"  He  doesn't  look  sick." 

"  He  doesn't  claim  to  be  sick  to-day. 
I  think  he  is  lajdng  a  foundation  toward 
being  sick  next  week." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Why  Not? 

When  our  boys  who  canned  the  Kaiser, 

or  who  stayed  in  camp  or  ship. 
Come  back  home   and    pound    the   pa\-e- 

ments,  yell  yotu*  heads  off,  let  'er  rip. 
Open  up   your  toothless   cavern  or  your 

lunch-room  filled  with  pearls, 
Hoot  until  yom-  ears  are  aching  and  your 

top-piece  reels  and  whirls. 
When  Old  Glory  passes  by  you,  bare  your 

head,  salute  your  flag, 
You  can  thank  yoiu-  Uncle  Sammy  that 

it's  not  a  German  rag. 
Yap  until  your  lungs  are  bursting,  rock  the 

buildings,  shout  and  sing. 
Show  the  boys  they  own  the  city  and  can 

have  'most  everything. 
Fill  them  up  with  pies  and  good  things,  till 

they  split  their  vest  and  jeans, 
Turkey,  goose,  and  young  spring  chicken, 

put  the  lid  on  army  beans. 
Let  them  smoke  like    traction  engines,  till 

it's  like  a  London  fog, 
Stuff  them  full    of  ftm  and  pleasure  till 

they're  tired  as  a  dog. 
Cart  them  home  on  rubber  tires,  let  them 

sleep  at  least  a  week, 
Put  a  muffler  on  the  door-bell,  throw  alarm- 
clocks  in  the  creek.. 
Then,  when  each   and  every  fellow  once 

again  is  clean  and  sane, 
Pay  him  for  liis  loss  in  wages;  give  him 

back  his  job  again. 
— Pvt.  Leland  Hayden,  in  The  Cro,  Bourges, 
France. 


Too  Well  Taken. — "  Tho  points  in 
Brown's  speech  wer«>  well  taken,  1  tlioUglit." 

"  Yes;  most  of  them  from  other  men." 
— lioslon  Transcript. 


Going    Farther    and    Faring    Worse. — 

"  A  long  walk  will  give  you  a  fine  appetite." 
"  That's   the   reason    I'm   sitting   still," 
rei)Ii(Hl   Mr.    (<roweher.      "  V  can't   afford 
a  fine  appetite." — Washington  Star. 


The  Weak  and  the  Strong. — "  There  are 
some  strong  features  in  this  advertise- 
ment of  Mrs.  Faker's  boarding-house." 

"  I  guess  it  left  out  the  coffee  and  put 
in  the  butter." — Baltimore  American. 


Two  Strings    to    Her    Beau. — He — "  If 

you   could    have   two   wishes   come    true, 
what  would  vou  wish  for?  " 

She    (franicly)— "  Well,   I'd  wish  for  a 
husband." 
.   He—"  That's  only  one." 

She — "  I'd  save  the  other  wish  until  I  Saw 
how  he  turned  out." — Boston  Transcript. 


Cherchez  la  Femme. — "  I  see  they  have 
voted  the  country  bone-dry,  back  in  the 
States,"  said  one  buck  private  to  another. 

"  Just  as  I  expected,"  said  the  second 
B.  P.  "I  knew  my  mother-in-law  would 
put  something  over  on  me  while  I  was 
away  from  home." — The  Spiker  (published 
by  the  18th  Engineers,  Somewhere  in 
France.) 


Rhine  Whines. — A  propos  of  the  whines 
for  mercy  that  keep  coming  out  of  Ger- 
many— Rhine  whines,  as  they  are  called 
— Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Colum- 
bia, said  the  other  day: 

"  Germany  reminds  me  of  a  woman  who, 
entering  her  little  boy  in  a  new  school,  said 
to  the  teacher: 

"  '  Leedle  Fritzy  he  is  deligate,  und  so, 
if  he  iss  badt — und  he  wall  be  badt  some- 
times— joost  lick  der  boy  next  to  him, 
und  dat  vill  frighten  him.' " — Los  Angeles 
Times. 


That  Was  Different. — A  noted  physician, 
particularly  expeditious  in  examining  and 
prescribing  for  his  patients,  was  sought  out 
by  an  army  man  whom  he  "  polished  off  " 
in  almost  less  than  no  time.  As  the  pa- 
tient was  leaving,  he  shook  hands  heartily 
with  the  doctor  and  said: 

"  I  am  especially  glad  to  have  met  you, 
as  I  have  often  heard  my  father,  Colonel 
Blank,  speak  of  you." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  physician,  "  are 
you  old  Tom's  son?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  cried  the  doctor, 
"  fling  th,at  infernal  prescription  in  the 
fire  and  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  you."— Harper's. 


Looked  Suspicious.  —  Gr-rr-r-h  !  The 
train  drew  up  with  a  mighty  crash  and 
shock  between  stations. 

"  Is  it  an  accident?  What  happened?" 
inquired  a  worried-looking  individual  of 
the  conductor. 

"  Some  one  pulled  the  bell-cord!"  shout- 
ed the  conductor.  "  The  express  knocked 
our  last  car  off  the  track !  Take  us  four 
hours  before  the  track  is  clear  !" 

"  Great  Scott!  Four  hours!  I  am  sup- 
posed to  be  married  to-day !"  groaned  the 
passenger. 

The  conductor,  a  bigoted  bachelor,  raised 
his  eyebrows  suspiciously. 

"Look  here!"  he  demanded.  "I  sup- 
pose you  ain't  the  chap  that  pulled  the 
cord  ?"— Truth-Seeker. 
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$575 

F.  O.  B.  Brooklyn         i 

Pocono  Hills  Model 
Five  Rooms 

You  Just 
Pack  Up- 
and  Start 

"Not  a  room  left!" — you  never 
hear  it.    Hotel  bills — you  don't  get  any 

You  have  a  Bossert  Bungalow  waiting  for  you 
— five  rooms  always  ready — a  place  all  your  own 
at  the  alluring  seashore,  in  the  charm  of  mountains 
or  woods  or  on  the  shores  of  a  good  fishing  lake. 
And  there's  plenty  of  room  for  the  children — they 
can  have  a  whole  summer  of  healthful  outinR  this  year,  next 
year  and  in  succeeding  years,  and  all  for  a  small  investment. 

Order  now  this  artistic  Bossert  Bungalow  for  early  delivery. 
It  is  one  of  the  famous 

Bossert  Housei 

Like  all  Bossert  Houses,  it  is  substantial.    Low  price  is  due  to  savings  made  in  standardization  of  parts. 
Would  cost  much  more  to  build  by  hand  labor.    Single  walled.    No  interior  finish.    Stain  of  brown  creosote, 
a  better  preservative  than  paint,  adds  to  artistic  appearance  of  exterior;  priming  coat 
of  paint  if  preferred.    Shutters  stained  green;  made  solid  for  winter  closing.    Shipped 
in  sections  of  convenient  size.    Any  two  persons'can,  without  experience,  quickly  and 
easily  put  it  up.    Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Price  of  Pocono  Hills  Bungalow — $575  f.  o.  b. 
Brooklyn.  Send  check  or  money  order  for 
$143.75.  Pay  balance  of  $431.25  when 
notified  Bungalow  is  ready  for  shipment.  Send 
18c.  for  handsome  catalog  Just  issued,  splendidly 
illustrated,  showing  the  complete  line  of  Bossert 
Houses  with  descriptions,  floor  plans  and  prices. 

LOUIS   BOSSERT   &  SONS,    Inc. 

1305  GRAND  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


The  Perfect  Mouthpiece 


"T^HE  BEAUTY  of  amber, 
-■■  but  with  added  strength, 
clearness  and  durability — that 
is  Redmanol.  Odorless,  taste- 
less, non-inflammable.  In  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  ex- 
pertly-fashioned shapes.  Ask 
us,  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it. 

Redmanol  Chemical  Producfls  Co. 
CHICAGO  Dept.  21  ILLINOIS 
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Di  LLQ  N 

VISION  LENS 


HEPROOucetf  rmort  actum> 

.  HIOHT  PHdt-OOBAPM*  , 
tSY  BROVN  tKOTHCRS 


1  XtL  1  O  is  Tvkai  you  see  — 

ms^  Ssk^cPiaihofLiaHt         Ni>  Glare  ^^e^oi 


The  Famous^  Sskfc  JRaih  «£ Juighi 


The  Big,  Safe  Light 
of  the   Dillon  Lens 


There  are  several  very  definite  reasons  why  you  will  prefer  the  Dillon  Lens. 

Chief  among  them  is  the  element  of  personal  safety. 

When  you  drive  at  night  behind  the  Dillon  Lens  the  whole  roadway  stretches 
before  you  in  almost  daylight  clearness. 

In  its  great,  safe  path,  double  the  usual  area  of  headlight  illumination,  you 

see  obstacles  and  obstructions  in  front  and  on  either 
side  before  you  get  to  them  and  while  you  are  passing. 

You   no  longer  fear  the    glare    from  the   lights  of 

passing  cars,    nor    the    multitude    of  other    night 

hazards  that    formerly    held    your    nerves    at    high 

tension.  You  feel  safe. 

This  freedom  from  nerve  strain,  this  sense  of  mental 
ease,  this  pleasant  feeling  of  safety  as  you  sit  at  the 
wheel,  is  made  certain  by  the  big,  safe  light  of  the 
Dillon  Lens,  and  adds  immeasurably  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  night  driving. 

The  unusual  construction  of  the  Dillon  Lens  pro- 
duces a  combination  of  diffusion,  projection  and 
deflection  such  as  you  will  find  in  no  other  lens  or 
headlight  device.  There  is  no  glare.  Nothing  to 
offend  against  the  law,  or  the  ordinary  courtesy  of 
the  road. 

Get  a  pair  from  your  dealer  today.  Test  them  out 
in  any  way  you  like,  and  if  not  fully  satisfied  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  Price 
$3.50  per  pair,  any  size,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
If  your  dealer  cau't  supply  you,  write  direct,  same 
]:)rice  postpaid.    Booklet  upon  request. 


' per  pair 

Any  Size 

Anywfiere  in  U.S.A. 


Manufactured   by   DILLON   LENS   &   MFG.   CO.,   Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
DEALERS    AND    JOBBERS    CAN    BE    SUPPLIED    PROMPTLY    BY 

PITTSBURGH    PLATE    GLASS    CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Chicago,  111.  Denver.  Colo.  Houston.  Tc.v. 

Baltimore,  Md.        Cincinnati.  Ohio    Ocs  Moines,  Iowa  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Kiriningham,  Ala.   Cleveland,  Ohio     1  )etroit,  Mich.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bo'^toii,  Mass.  Columbus,  Ohio     Grand  Uaoids,  Mich.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Brooklyn.  N.  V.       Dallas.  Texas         Great  Falhi,  Mont.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Buffalo,  N.  V.  Davenport,  Iowa  Highpoiut,  N.  C.  Minneapolis,  Minn.   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Pacific  CoastlStates  Western  Canada 

PATTON     PAINT     COMPANY  INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Regina,  Sask 

San  Francisco,  Cala.  Los  Angeles,  Cala.  Export  Managers 

Seattle,  Wash.    Timmj.  Crew  &  Co.,  A«U.,  Porlland,  Ore.  J.  J.  NORDMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Newark,  N.  J.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

New  Orlean.s.  La.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Savannah.  Ga. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Omaha.  Nebr.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

March  26. — The  Italian  delegation  to  the 
Peaee  Conference  announces  the  lifting 
of  the  blockade  in  the  Adriatic. 
"I  take  a  most  solemn  oath  that  the 
GoYernment  Avill  not  surrender  to  the 
enemy  one  inch  of  German  territory 
either  east  or  west,"  declared  Dr. 
Schiffer,  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
new  German  Cabinet,  in  an  address  on 
March  23,  before  the  Chancellor's 
palace  in  Berlin,  according  to  the 
Tageazeilung. 

The  Prussian  National  Assembly  has 
voted  unanimously  against  the  re- 
linquishment by  Germany  of  any  of  the 
Rhine  territory,  especially  the  Saar 
Basin,  according  to  German  dispatches 
received  in  Paris. 

]Many  protests  against  an  "enslaving 
peace"  are  being  organized  by  Couint, 
von  Broekdorff-Rantzau,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  throughout  Germany,  tele- 
graphs the  Zurich  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Journal. 

The  Inner  Council  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference— President  Wilson  and  Premiers 
Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau,  and  Orlando 
— are  meeting  daily  in  a  small  room  from 
which  even  stenographers  are  excluded, 
in  an  endeavor  to  speed  up  peace  terms 
to  a^^ert  the  peril  in  the  east,  reports 
P;aris. 

IVIarch  27.^-The  new  draft  of  the  League 
of  Nations  covenant  is  reported  com- 
plete and  in  the  hands  of  the  special 
drafting  committee.  President  Wilson 
in  a  special  statement  denies  that  dis- 
cussions of  the  commission  on  the 
League  of  Nations  are  delaj'ing  the 
final  formulation  of  peace. 

A  practical  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  the  question  of  reparation,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
recent  impasse,  reports  Paris. 

The  peace  treatj^  is  almost  ready,  ac- 
cording to  high  authorities  in  London, 
says  a  dispatch  from  that  city,  which 
adds  that  the  task  of  writing  the  treaty 
is  now  under  way. 

Premier  Hughes,  of  Australia,  states  that 
he  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Japa- 
nese racial  equality  amendment  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  or  to  any  form  of 
it  recognizing  that  principle,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Paris. 

March  28. — Suspension  of  the  armistice 
with  the  Allies  is  possible,  according  to 
the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger. 
The  Australian  delegates  to  the  Peace 
Conference  object  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  League  of  Nations 
covenant  planned  to  safeguard  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  providing  for  the 
recognition  of  the  policies  heretofore 
in  force,  would  validate  Japanese  claim 
to  preponderance  in  China  and  the 
Orient,  reports  Paris. 

March  29. — President  Wilsdn,  according 
to  several  correspondents  in  Paris,  has 
refused  to  join  France  and  the  Poles, 
C^zecho-Slovaks,  Roumanians,  and  Ser- 
vians in  a  war  on  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki. 

The  Allies  have  demanded  the  resignation 
of  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Government, 
according  to  Exchange  Telegraph  (Com- 
pany dispatches  by  way  of  Berlin  and 
Copenhagen.  The  election  of  a  national 
assembly,  under  the  supervision  of 
Allied  troops,  is  said  to  have  been 
ordered. 

Premier  Lloyd-George  lias  sent  a  message 
to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  says  a 
report  from  London,  urging  that  in 
order  to  make  the  League  of  Nations 
a  success  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  lead  in  a  general  disarmament. 

Announcement  is  made  at  Washington 
that  rumors  of  proposed  amendments 
to   the  constitution  of   the  League  of 
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Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  Process 
Aids  Peace-Time  Readjustments 

TWTANY  of  the  greatest  emergencies  of 

■^^•*-  the  World  War  were  successfully  met 
with  the  aid  of  the  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  and 
Cutting  Process. 


Eliminates  expensive  de- 
lays and  shut-downs  in  fac- 
tories, mills,  mines  or  rail- 
ways, for  an  Imperial  Out- 
fit quickly  and  easily  repairs 
broken  machinery.  Welds' 
anjrthing  in  metal,  cuts 
everjrthing  in  wrought  iron 
and  steel.  Safe,  Speedy,  Effi- 
cient, Economical,  Portable. 

Imperial  Lead  Burning  Outfits  are  furnished  for  all 
combinations  of  gases,  and  are  suitable  for  Storage  Bat- 
tery Work,  light  welding  and  brazing,  melting  platinum, 
jewelry  manufacturing,  etc. 


Imperial  Products 
include: 

Honor  Roll  and 
Memorial  Tablets 

Cast  Bronze  Signs 

Name  Plates     Kick  Plates 

Door  Guards 

Pull  and  Push  Ears 

Carbon  Burning  Outfits 

Auto  Accessories 

Watrous  "Duojet"  Closets 

Liquid  Soap  and 
Dispensers 

Self-Heating  Iron 
Imp  Flashlite  Gun 
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Complete    information  given 

on  all  items  in  which  you 

are  interested. 
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Nations  will  not  interrupt  tlio  Pampaign 
of  tlio  LeagiH'  for  tho  i'nwtn-vation  of 
American  indoptwidence,  just  orgaiiizcni, 
with  (\)l()iu>!  Menry  Watteraou  us 
prc>sid(»nt. 

March  30. — Rumors  of  a  deadlock  in  tho 
all-powerful  secret  Council  of  Four, 
consistiuy;  of  President  Wilson,  Pre- 
miers Lloyd  George,  ("lemenceau,  and 
Orlando,  are  telegrai)hed  by  several 
Paris  correspondents.  The  French 
demand  for  the  Saar  Valley  and  for 
furlhcn-  military  measures  against  tho 
liolsh(>viki  are  said  to  be  the  main 
points  of  difference. 

Herr  Stoessel,  member "  of  tlie  German 
Majority  Socialist  party,  addressing  the 
Council  of  Soldiers  and  Workmen,  at 
Bromb(>rg,  I'russia,  tlir(>atens  that, 
if  the  Entente  Powers  enforce  an  oj)- 
pressive  peace,  the  workers  of  Germany 
may  follow  the  example  of  Hungary 
and  ally  themselves  with  Russia. 

Elihu  Root  proposjes  six  amendments 
to  the  first  draft  of  the  League  of 
Nations  covenant,  to  provide  for  (1) 
"a  court  of  arbitral  justice,"  (2) 
regular  conferencies  to  be  called  to 
review  the  conditions  of  international 
law,  (3)  the  protection  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  all  purely  American 
affairs  from  outside  meddling,  (4)  the 
termination  of  League  memberships 
five  years  hence  by  giving  one  year's 
notice,  (5)  inspections  to  verify  each 
nation's  report  concerning  armament, 
equipment,  and  munitions  industries, 
(6)  a  general  conference  of  League 
members,  not  less  than  five  and  not 
more  than  ten  years  after  its  estab- 
lishment, to  consider  its  revision. 

INIarch  3L — Marshal  Foeh  has  authority 
to  order  a  general  Allied  advance 
along  the  Rhine  and  march  on  Berlin, 
according  to  the  London  Evening  News, 
which  professes  to  have  "reliable 
information." 

April  L— President  Wilson  has  informed 
other  members  of  the  Peace  Conference 
that  no  American  soldiers  shall  be  used 
in  any  trouble  in  eastern  or  south- 
eastern Europe,  according  to  a  Central 
News  dispatch  from  Paris  received 
in  London. 

A  compromise  plan,  by  which  France 
will  be  given  a  five-year  control  of  the 
Saar  coal-fields,  is  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  substitute  for  French 
claims  to   this   territory,  reports  Paris. 

It  has  been  decided  to  raise  the  blockade 
of  German  Austria,  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
Poland,  Esthonia,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
the  territories  occupied  by  Roumania 
and  Servia,  according  to  Paris  dis- 
patches. An  international  trade  com- 
mission, sitting  at  Vienna,  will  prevent 
reexportation  from  Austria  to  Germany. 

A  delegation  from  the  International 
Socialist  Conference,  recently  held  in 
Bern,  calls  upon  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
the  British  authority  on  a  League  of 
Nations,  with  a  request  that  Germany 
and  Russia  be  admitted  to  the  League. 

A  Boer  delegation  arrives  in  New  York 
City  on  its  way  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference to  appeal  to  President  Wilson 
for  complete  independence  for  the 
Dutch-speaking  people  of  South  Africa. 

CENTRAL      POWERS 

March  26. — The  morning  and  evening 
editions  of  the  Coblenz  Gazette  have 
been  ordered  suspended  for  three  days 
by  General  Dickman  of  the  American 
Occupying  Force,  for  criticizing  the 
Allies  in  connection  with  developments 
in  Hungary,  says  a  report  from  Amer- 
ican headquarters. 
Germanv's  war -costs  are  more  than 
•146,500,000,000,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  Dr.  Schiffer,  German 
Minister  of  Finance. 

March  27. — The  German  Government  is 
planning  a  court  of  investigation  for 
German  personalities  accused  of  crimes 


during  tho  war,  who  have  requested  tho 
investigation  of  their  cases,  says  the 
rt»s.s'/.sr/(<'  Zciliiiiij. 
Italian  tn)oi)s  have' occupied  lh(>  town  of 
Pressl)urg,  thirty-live  miles  southeast 
of  Vienna  on  the  Hungarian  side  of  the 
border,  according  to  a  dispatch  from 
Budapest.  A  Vienna  disj)atch  ftates 
that  they  have  also  entered  Raab, 
about  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Press- 
burg. 

A  Hungarian  wireless  message  received 
in  London  says  that  complete  peace 
and  order  reign  in  Budapest  and 
throughout  the  country  and  that  the 
revolution  was  carried  out  entirely 
without  bloodshed. 

Bela  Kun,  the  Hungarian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  received  a  wireless 
message  from  Premier  Lenine  of  the 
Russian  tiovict  Government,  reports 
Copenhagen,  asking  for  guaranties 
that  the  new  Hungarian  Government  is 
Communist  and  not  merely  Socialistic. 
Lenine  warns  Kun  against  imitating 
"our  Russian  tactics  in  detail." 

With  the  arrival  of  the  first  American 
food-ship  on  March  25  and  the  con- 
ference of  German  financial  experts 
■  at  Weimar,  Germany  seems  to  feel  that 
peace  is  nearer  than  at  any  other  tim«, 
reports  Berlin. 

March  28. — The  Germans  are  increasing 
their  garrison  at  Danzig,  reports  Paris. 
This  is  taken  as  indicating  an  intention 
to  resist  any  attempt  of  the  Peace 
Conference  to  turn  the  city  over  to  the 
Poles. 
The  Bolshevik  Government  of  Hungary 
is  threatened  with  military  measures 
by  both  the  Roumanian  and  Czecho- 
slovak governments,  according  to  a 
dispatch  received  by  the  Petit  Parisien. 
Two  Roumanian  armj^  corps  are  said 
to  have  crossed  into  eastern  Galicia. 
Advices  reaching  London  from  Vienna 
indicate  that  the  Austrian  Communists 
are  planning  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  assistance  of  Hun- 
gary and  Russia. 

March  29. — An  international  tribunal  to 
try  all  those  responsible  for  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  Central  Empires 
during  the  war,  including  the  German 
Emperor,  is  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Responsibilities  for  the 
War,  whose  report  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  Paris. 
In  addition  to  reenforcing  the  garrison 
at  Danzig,  the  Germans  are  reported 
to  be  mounting  guns  along  the  Prussian 
coast  near  that  port,  in  order  to  resist 
the  landing  of  Polish  troops.  Secret 
orders  have  been  given  to  Marshal 
Foch,  says  a  report  from  Paris,  as  to 
the  measures  to  be  taken  here. 
All  work  has  been  stopt  in  Budapest, 
according  to  reports  received  by  way  of 
Berlin  and  Copenhagen,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  an  inventory  of  all 
shops,  banks,  and  factories.  Numerous 
prominent  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  arrested,  and  there  are  reports 
of  looting. 

March  30. — The  Hungarian  Government 
has  offered  to  ally  itself  with  the 
German  Government  against  the  En- 
tente, according  to  a  dispatch  from  the 
Budapest  correspondent  of  the  Vienna 
Volkszeitung. 

Operations  against  Hungary  will  be 
directed  by  General  Mangin,  with 
headquarters  in  Roumania,  according 
to  a  Havas  Agency  report. 

Dr.  Bower,  Minister  of  Labor  in  the 
German  Cabinet,  has  notified  the 
striking  miners  in  Westphalia  that  their 
demand  for  a  six-hour  day  is  utterly 
impossible  if  Germany's  economic  wel- 
fare is  to  be  considered,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Bachum. 

Following  the  practise  put  into  effect  by 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Vienna,  Soviet  clerks 
have  deposed  bank  presidents,  janitors 
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SheJltex  Rimmed^ 

Shur-on 

EYFa^4?^ES  AND  SPErrAn  ES 


'Made  in  many  attractive 
styles,  with  or  w^ithout 
Shelltex  Rims,  Shur-on 
Mounting  are  comforta- 
ble, becoming,  and  when 
fitted  with 

Shur-on  yypMA^    Lenses 

—  lenses  for  sensitive  eyes  — 
you  have  tKe  utmost  in  refined 
and  efficient  spectacles  or  eye- 
glasses. 

Health  and  Success  de- 
pend  largely  on  your  eyes. 
To  be  sure  you  see  clearly, 
without  effort,  have  your 
eyes  examined  regularly. 

If  you  need  glasses  you  will 
want  SKur-ons.  Ask  for  them 
by  name  and  look  for  the  name 
in>  the  bridge  of  every  Shur-on 
Spectacle  and  Eyeglass  mount- 
ing.     Optical  dealers  everywhere. 

Quality  Beyond  Question 

E.Kirstein  Sons  Co. 

Sale  Manufacturers  cf  Shur-m   Optical  Products. 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  Established  1864 

Ba«ag=iBg.Bg.Bs.»r-.»s.r-.r^e^fagi»-i 

STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    qui.-kly     i.c-.-.  i,„-3 

plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 

Worthington  Quality 

Chair*  and  Tricycle* 

The  Colson  Co. 

927  Cedar  St,  Elyria,  0. 

POWDER  IN  SHOES 
AS  WELL  AS  PONS 

Foot  =  Ease  to  Be  Added  to  Equip- 
ment of  Hospital  Corps 
at  Fort  Wayne 

Under  the  above  heading  th  Detroit  Free 
Press,  among  other  things,  says:  "The 
theory  is  that  soldiers  whose  feet  are  in  good 
condition  can  walk  further  and  faster  than 
soldiers  who  have  corns  and  bunions  incased 
in  rawhide." 

The  Plattsburg  Camp  Manual  advises  men 
in  training  to  shake  Foot=Ease  in  their  shoes 
each  morning. 

There  is  no  foot  comforter  equal  to  Allen's 
Foot=Ease,  the  antiseptic,  healing  powder  to 
be  shaken  into  the  shoes  and  sprinkled  in  the 
foot-bath,  for  hot,  tired,  aching,  perspiring, 
smarting,  swollen,  tender  feet,  corns,  bunions, 
blisters  or  callouses.  What  wouldn't  you 
give  to  be  relieved  of  one  day's  pain  of  your 
corns  and  bunions?  Here  is  relief  for  every 
day.  You  won't  realize  this  until  you  have 
tried  Allen's  Foot=Ease  yourself.  You  simply 
forget  all  about  your  feet  they  are  made  so 
comfortable.  Ask  your  druggist  to-day  for  a 
package  of  ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE. 
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""WAeri  efficiency  and  Cconomp  THeef 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  BOND  will  interpret  your  business  mes- 
sages in  terms  of  positive  and  pleasant  impressions.  It  is  not  a 
paper  that  obviously  begs  for  attention;  neither  is  it  indifferent. 
It  implies  a  delicate  compliment  by  quietly  suggesting  your  sincere  desire 
to  gain  and  hold  the  recipient's  good-will. 

Nothing  will  dampen  more  effectively  than  indifference.  An  indiffer- 
ent paper  —  one  with  no  outstanding  characteristics  —  is  not  an  efficient 
paper  for  business  stationery.  The  resources  of  this  organization  are 
united  in  making  Public  Service  Bond  the  paper  at  the  point  where 
efficiency  and  economy  meet. 


Ja6tic  Service  J^ond 


J^a6(ic 
SefVice 


Built  for  Business  Stationery 
and  Guaranteed 

OLD  friends  of  Public  Service  Bond 
recognize  the  happy  exactness  and 
reality  of  the  above  chart.  To  prove 
Public  Ser'vice  Bond  worthy  of  new 
friends  we  have  taken  the  "cost  of 
experimenting"  entirely  on  our  own 
shoulders.  If,  after  you  buy  and  use 
Public  Ser-uice  Bond,  it  does  not  satisfy 
you  in  every  respect,  we  will  bear 
the  cost  of  the  stationery  you  have 
bought.  There  are  no  pitfalls  in  this 
guarantee  and  you  are  the  sole  judge. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  Guarantee  and  samples  of 
Public  Service  Bond,  or  you  may  ask 
your  printer  for  both. 


Taylor-Logan  Co.  Papermakers 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  most  beautiful  book  published  on  tlic 
subject  of  Roses  and  Rose-growing.  Illus- 
trated with  over  70  full-page  plates  in  color 
and  half-tone,  and  embracing  within  its  pafjes 
avast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  concerning 
Rose  selection  andevery  phaseof  Rose cuitiiie. 

By  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  "The  Ideal  Gar- 
den," "The  Garden  at  Home  "  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  beautiful  pictures 
which   the  book   containsj  the    practical    section 
gives  full  and  complete  guidance  in 
How  to  Plant — How  to  Care  For- How  to  Perfect 
Various  Types  of  Roses-  Covering  Prac- 
tically every  Variety  Known. 
l2mo,  cloth,  $2.50  net.  Average  Carriage  Charges,  12c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  Ycrk,  N.  Y. 


Soothe  Your 
Troubled  Skin 
With  Cuticura 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  6B,  Boston." 


GILSON  GARDEN  THOLS 

The  Liberty  Adjustable  Cultiva- 
tor-Weeder  mulches  the  soil  and 
destroys  vsreedsl  Ideal  forall-around 
gardening.  From  your  dealer  or  A«    ec 

PRICE  AT  FACTORY  "-l    ='^ 

Send  Draft,  Men 

^ey  Order  or  Check  to 

J.  E.  GILSON  CO 

Port  Washi 
(on.Wis, 


-  Jtn. 


take  rent  instead  of  landlords,  the 
stores  have  been  nationalized,  and  the 
o\^Tiers  of  factories  have  been  replaced 
by  men  elected  by  the  workmen. 

March  31. — The  Hungarian  Government, 
reports  Budapest,  has  sent  a  delegation 
to  Berlin  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance against  the  Entente  Allies. 
German  officers  are  said  to  be  reor- 
ganizing the  Hungarian  Army,  which 
now  numbers  100,000  men,  along  the 
German  lines. 

The  number  of  strikers  in  the  Essen 
coal-mine  district  i.s  reported  to  be  more 
than  30,000,  and  the  strike  fever  is 
spreading  to  the  railways. 

April  1. — Wide-spread  reports  in  Berlin, 
generally  credited  to  propagandists, 
predict  the  overthrow  of  the  F^bert 
Government  by  a  Bolshevik  revolution 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  according 
to  an  American  correspondent  just  re- 
turned from  Berlin  to  Coblenz. 
The  German  Government  has  decided  to 
proclaim  a  state  of  siege  in  the  Ruhr  in- 
dustrial district  where  factories  and 
workers  are  said  to  have  suflfered  from 
terrorist  outrages,  reports  Berlin.  Fur- 
ther strikes  among  mine-workers  in  the 
region  of  Essen  are  reported. 

Large  German  forces,  under  command 
of  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  are 
being  concentrated  in  eastern  Prussia, 
according  to  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald. 

Marshal  Foch  leaves  Paris  for  Spa  to 
meet  Matthias  Erzberger,  to  discuss 
with  him  the  Allied  demand  that 
Polish  troops  be  permitted  to  use 
Danzig,  reports  Paris. 

Reports  received  from  Budapest  by  the 
American  Peace  Delegation  in  Paris, 
says  a  dispatch  from  that  city,  indicate 
that  the  new  rulers  of  Hungarj^  are 
giving  assurances  that  they  are  anxious 
for  peace  on  all  fronts  and  that  the 
new  army  thej'  are  creating  is  directed 
solely  toward  the  maintenance  of  order. 
They  declare  thej'  are  not  copying  the 
Russian  program,  but  are  forming  dis- 
tinctly different  policies. 

Plungarj^  is  to  be  attacked  by  Entente 
troops. now  being  landed  at  Constanza, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  according  to  a 
Bucharest  dispatch  reaching  London  by 
way  of  Copenhagen. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA    AND    POLAND 

March  26.— The  troops  of  the  Kolchak 
Government  who  pierced  the  Bolshevik 
front  on  a  tlurty-mile  sector  on  March 
11,  continue  their  progress,  and  the 
position  of  the  Bolshev-iki  is  precarious, 
according  to  a  Reuter  dispatch  from 
Omsk. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  entrenching  and  re- 
enforcing  both  the  infantry  and  artillery 
on  the  front  south  of  Archangel,  says 
a  report  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Allied  forces  in  north  Russia.  An 
Allied  attack  on  March  23,  to  free  their 
line  of  commimications  between  Obozer- 
skaia  and  Onega,  made  some  progress. 

The  Russian  Staflf  yesterday  announced 
the  long-awaited  junction  bbtween  the 
Siberian  forces  and  the  Northern  Gov- 
ernment troops  fighting  against  the 
Bolsheviki,  reports  Archangel.  The 
junction  occurred  March  23  at  Ust 
Kozva  in  the  Pechora  district. 

INIarch  27. — A  repubUc  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  Bessarabia,  according  to  a 
Warsaw  dispatch  to  the  London  Tek- 
graph,  and  military  operations  have 
begun  against  the  Roumanian  Army. 
It  is  stated  that  the  movement  is  en- 
gineered by  Bolsheviki,  who  seek  to 
establish  contact  between  Moscow  apd 
Budapest. 
Recent  reports  of  a  serious  situation 
with  regard  to  the  Allied  forces  at 
Odessa  are  viewed  in  official  British 
quarters  as  largely  Bolshevik  propa- 
ganda, reports  London.    The  Bolshevik 
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SHOES 


THE  LOMBARD  MODEL 

Made  in  a  rich  Dark  Tan  Russia 
Calfskin.  A  new  model  created  this 
season  in  response  to  an  increasing 
demand  for  a  narrower  toe  after- 
the-war  style. 


IN  the  making  of  fine  shoes,  tradition  and  prog- 
ress go  hand  in  hand.  Experience  is  all  essen- 
tial. With  every  other  facility,  Nettleton  shoes 
could  not  be  reproduced  without  the  traditions^  the 
pride  of  workmanship  and  the  esprit  de  corps  that 
have  developed  in  the  Nettleton  organization. 

AN  illustration  of  what  this  means  to  you:  the 
•^  ^  difference  of  one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
placing  a  line  of  stitching  may  make  or  mar  a  pair 
of  shoes.  You  can  depend  on  the  Nettleton  work- 
man to  place  that  stitching  right,  even  if  it  takes  a 
little  longer,  even  if  the  stitching  is  hidden  inside 
the  shoe.  That's  the  kind  of  spirit  that  has  been 
developed  through  40  years  in  the  Nettleton  per- 
sonnel. 


AT  the  same  time,  "Nettleton"  stands  for  prog- 
-^^  ress.  Nettleton  styles  for  this  spring  are  1919. 
Nettleton  lasts  have  shown  constant  improvement. 
Every  discovery  in  the  tanning  or  treatment  of 
leather  that  is  really  worth  while  is  reflected  in 
Nettleton  quality. 

OUITE  often  you  have  said:  "I  am  going  to 
find  the  right  make  of  shoes  and  stick  to 
them".  Let  us  urge  you  to  put  on  Nettleton  shoes 
this  spring.  We  feel  quite  sure  you  will  "stick 
to  them".  First,  because  the  shoes  are  right.  Sec- 
ondly, because  the  Nettleton  dealer  will  see  that 
you  are  fitted  right.  Where  you  buy  Nettleton 
Shoes  you  find  a  dealer  who  gives  real  service. 


A.  E.  NETTLETON   CO.,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Largest  Makers  in  America  of  Mens  Fine  Shoes  Exclusively 
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PLORSHEIM  Styles 
"*■  of  the  Times  inter- 
est every  well-dressed 
man  —  they're  correct 
— perfect-  fitting — and 
of  lasting  quality. 
Florsheim  dealers  are 
showing  the  season's 
smart  shapes. 

Ten  Dollars  and  up 

Consider  the  wear  not  the 
price  per  pair.  Look  for  the 
quality  mark  "Florsheim." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for 
booklet  "Styles   ^ 
of  the  Times"    fy 

The 
Carlton^ 


"THE     INFLUENCE 

MIND  '^^  "^"^  BODY. 


OF     THE 

A  most  interest- 
ing little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berne.  60  cts.  net;  by  mail,  64  cts.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Buy 
y  ou  r 
pipes 
lirect 
'  from  the 
'maker    by 
mail    and 
save  the  re- 
tailer's   prof- 
its.    In  the  panel 
the  left  we  illus- 
trate    six     popular 
styles  of  HAMILTON 
pipes.      Our    factory 
price  for  them  is  $3. 
They  are  made  of  genuine 
French    Brier,    with    heavy 
gold-plated  bands  and  hard 
rubber  stems.  Each  pipe  is  fitted 
,    )*'th  our  patented  invisible  stand 
which,  when  opened,  prevents  ashes 
fropi  spilling.  (See  illustration  below.) 
Ve  guarantee  these  pipes  to  meet  with 
your  highest  expectations  —  to  be  the 
lual  of  any  $s  pipes  offered  anywhere — 
or  money  refunded.     Order  by  number. 
Enclose  $3  with  your  order  and  wc  will  ship 
toyouat  once.all  charges  prepaid.  Order  Now. 

Hamilton  Pipe  Works 


18-20  Sackett  St..  Dept. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PATENTED    FOLDING 
ND  PREVENTS  PIPE 
FROM  SPILIING  ASHES 
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army  is  said  to  be  at  least  forty  miles 
from  the  city. 

All  of  Galicia  is  in  a  state  of  revolution, 
and  Soviet  rule  is  being  set  up,  accord- 
ing to  a  wireless  dispatch  from  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Moscow,  received 
in  Vienna. 

March  28. — Allied  troops  in  Russia,  on 
both  the  Siberian  and  Archangel  fronts, 
now  number  369,465,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  reports  Paris. 

The  first  detachment  of  the  United  States 
railroad  troops  destined  for  work  on  the 
Murman  Railroad  has  arrived  on  the 
Murman  coast,  saj's  a  dispatch  from 
Archangel.  Other  detachments  are 
expected  to  follow. 

Admiral  Kolchak's  army  has  recaptured 
Ufa.  which  was  recently  taken  by  the 
Bolsheviki,  says  a  report  from  Omsk. 

The  Polish  Diet  has  unanimously  agreed 
that  political,  economic,  and  military 
conventions  should  be  entered  into  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  with  the 
Entente  Powers,  says  a  report  from 
Warsaw. 

March  29. — Lettish  forces  have  defeated 
the  Bolsheviki  in  a  violent  battle  along 
the  Mitau-Tukkum  railwaj',  according 
to  reports  reaching  Stockholm,  and 
occupied  the  towns  of  Kemmern  and 
Kalnzem. 

Japan  has  withdrawn  all  but  26,000  troops 
from  Siberia,  according  to  a  statement 
by  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  Japanese  Parliament. 

Lemberg  was  heavily  shelled  by  the 
Ukrainians  from  March  24  to  27,  re- 
ports Warsaw.  Scores  of  civilians  were 
killed  and  hundreds  wounded. 

March  31. — Bolshevik  troops,  after  a  heavy 
bombardment  of  Allied  positions  on 
the  railway  front  and  also  south  of 
Obozerskaia,  attacked  on  March  30, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Archangel,  but 
were  completely  repulsed  by  the  Allied 
fire. 

FOREIGN 

March  26. — The  total  cost  of  the  world- 
war,  including  indirect  losses,  is  esti- 
mated at  $260,000,000,000,  by  a  promi- 
nent British  financial  writer.  There 
has  been  nothing  approaching  this 
destruction  of  capital  wealth  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  British  Miners'  Conference  has  de- 
cided to  recommend  to  its  members 
that  they  accept  the  Sankey  report  for 
the  settlement  of  the  strike,  reports 
London.  The  report  calls  for  a  seven- 
hour  day,  with  a  six-hour  day  possibly 
in  1921.  A  resolution  passed  by  the 
Conference  calls  upon  the  Government 
immediately  to  withdraw  the  British 
troops  in  Russia  and  to  withdraw  the 
military  service  bill  now  before 
Parliament. 

March  27. — One  thousand  persons  have 
been  speared  to  death  and  uprisings 
are  occurring  everj'where  in  Korea, 
according  to  a  cablegram  received  from 
Shanghai  by  Dr.  Syhgman  Rhee, 
representative  of  the  Korean  National 
Association,  now  in  Philadelphia. 

March  30. — Official  communications  re- 
ferring to  the  outbreak  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Egypt,  received  in  London 
from  Cairo,  report  that  seven  British 
officers  were  killed  by  F]g5:ptians, 
government  offices  were  wrecked,  and 
there  was  considerable  looting  of  the 
homes  of  British  at  Fayoum,  where,  the 
Bedouins  were  active  for  several  days. 

The  Koreans  have  formed  a  provisional 
government  in  Manchuria,  according 
to  advices  from  Shanghai  received  by  an 
organization  of  Koreans  in  Honolulu. 

Serious  disorders  have  occurred  in  south- 
eastern Korea,  according  to  dispatches 
received  in  Seoul  under  date  of  March 
26.     It  is  said  that  Koreans  numbering 


JAPAN ::  CHINA 

A  summer  sail  on  the  Peace- 
ful Ocean  to  the  Leind  of 
Enchantment.  Three  tours, 
June  16 — June27 — July25. 

The  American  Express 
Travel  Department 

also  offers  a  Midnight  Sun 
Tour  to  Alaska,  tours  around 
the  Great  Circle  of  National 
Parks  and  general  travel 
facilities  everywhere,  in- 
cluding American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques  —  the 
International  Currency. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

.  M.  65  Broadway,  New  York 


Onmha 

\  Where  (here's  las+in^  Prosperiii| 

Omaha  is  the  natural  manufacturing 
and  distributing  point  for  the  richest- 
per-capita  trading  territory  in  America. 

Thirty-fourth  City  in  Population 
Tliirteenth  in  Bank  Clearings 

Omaha  had  no  big  war  industries.  Its 
prosperity  will  increase  because  of  the 
ever-increasing  world  demand  for  food- 
stuffs from  this  territory. 

You— manufacturer,  distributor,  wholesaler  or  other 
business  or  professional  man-  investigate  Omaha's 
1     opportunities  for  YOU 

■■<     New  Omaha  Book,  containing  TViaps.  data. 

charts,  views  and  other  valuable  in- 

\  formation,  free  on  request. 

iw~:      ''-    .'f      ..-  Address  Dept.2  0 


J.    CHAMBER  «l 
>^     COMMERCE 
Omaha 


Flor*     da 


MELBA/W 

The  Cigar  Supreme  \  ^   ^ 


POP  SALE  E^VERYWHEPE 

I.  Lewi^  Cigar  Mftr.  Co..  Nfwark.  N.  J..  M.-thrrs 
-Largest Independent CJtrar  Kiictnry  m  fhe  World 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Hrcotne    R  lawyrr.      l.eKally 

/  tniint'd  men  win  hiRh  nosittons 

r  nnd  big  snccoaa  in  l>usincBs  and 

/  publi.     liff.     Greater    opportu- 

,   nitii-a  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

'  independent— be  a  leader*  Ij*w- 

^^  vera  earn 

S3,ooo  to  $10,000  Annually 

i  (Tuide  you  Ptep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
diirin(7  spare  time.  Wc  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  ptate.  Money  refunded  accordinjr  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  disBatiBfie<i.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  succeasfui  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volumo 
I*aw  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  oup  valuable  120  paso 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them -now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  462-LA,    Chicago 
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The  New  Way 

to  Buy  a  Typewriter 


A  simpler  way — saving  money  and   paying   for  your  typewriter  while 
you  use  it.     A  new  Oliver  9,  our  latest  and  finest  model,  now  $57.    The 
identical  typewriter  formerly  priced  at  $100. 

This   is    an  altogether   new   plan,  develoj)ed    during    the  war  and   now  con- 
tinued.    Read  about  it  here^ — -then  mail  the  coupon. 


Free  Trial 


Only  our   plan  is   changed,  not  the  Oliver. 
If  any   typewriter  is  worth    $100   it    is   this 
splendid,  speedy  Oliver. 

But  during  the  war  we  learned  ways  to  econ- 
omize in  distribution. 

We    found    that    it    was    unnecessary    to    have 
great    numbers    of    traveling    salesmen    and    nu- 
merous, expensive  branch   houses  throughout  the 
country.    We  were  also  able  to  discontinue  many 
other  superfluous  sales  methods.     You  benefit  by 
these  'savings. 

This  advertisement  is  an  Oliver  salesman.  Note 
the  coupon  below. 

You  may  order  an  Oliver  direct  from  this  page. 
We  ship  it  for  fres  trial.  You  can  use  it  for  five 
days  as  if  it  were  your  own.  You  can  compare  it. 
You  can  judge  its  workmanship,  its  speed,  its 
durability. 

Then  if  you  agree  that  it  is  the  finest  typewriter 
at  any  price,  and  decide  to  buy  it,  pay  us  at  the 
rate  of  only  $3  per  month  until  the  $57  is  paid. 

If  you  want  to  return  it,  ship   it  back,  express 


collect.     We  will  then  refund  even  the  outgoing 
transportation  charges. 

This  new  way  permits  you  to  be  the  sole 
judge — no  salesman  need  urge  you.  The  de- 
cision rests  entirely  with  you,  and  we  abide  by 
your  decision. 

At  no  time  during  the  trial  are  you  under  the 
slightest  obligation  to  buy.  Merit  alone  must 
guide  you. 


The  $100  Oliver— Now  $57 


By  this   new  plan   you    save   the    $43   it   would   have 
cost  us  under  the  old  way  to  sell  you   an  Oliver,  and 
you   pay  for  your   Oliver  as  though   you   were  rent- 
ing.     It  is  yours  before  you   realize  it.     What   plan 
could  be  easier? 

What   way  would  better  show  faith  in  the  Oliver? 
What    plan   could    better   prove   to   you  that  the 
Oliver  stands  every  test? 

So   far,  over   700,000   Olivers  have   been   sold. 
The    biggest    concerns    use   them.     And    thou- 
sands of  individuals. 

Among    some    of    the  well  known  users  are 

the   U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Pennsylvania 

R.    R.,    National    City    Bank   of    N.    Y., 


Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Boston  Elevated  Railways,  Hart, 
Schaffner  &  Marx,  Columbia  Graphophone  Co.,  and 
numerous  others  of  equal  rank  who  are  known  for  their 
discrimination  in  choosing  office  equipment. 

In  this  Oliver  9,  you  obtain  the  finest,  most  complete 
typewriter  we  have  ever  built.  And  every  one  carries  our 
guarantee.     Maximum  service  is  inbuilt. 

Thousands  are  taking  advantage  of  this  offer.  Thousands 
are  saving  the  $43.  The  coupon  below  brings  you  a 
Free  Trial  Oliver  or  Further  Information.  Note  that 
you  can  check  it  for  EITHER.  Most  people  order  the 
Free  Trial  Oliver.  Some,  however,  want  to  know 
more  about  our  plan  and  the  Oliver.  So  the  coupon  is 
arranged  to  bring  EITHER.     Which  for  you? 


Canadian  Price,  $72 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

1034  Oliver  Typewriter  Building 
Chicago,  111. 

(103.02) 


«§■! 


i^^^M 


^jllllllil     iillllil     iiiliiiiiHi     iiiiiiii     iiiiiiiiiiii     iiiiiiTITir" 
THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1034  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

□  Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days  free 
inspection.  If  I  keep  it  I  will  pay  $57  at  the 
rate  of  $3  per  month.  The  title  to  remain  in  you 
until  fully  paid  for. 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.    It  I 
choose  to  return  the   Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  ex- 
pense at  the  end  of  five  days. 
My  shipping  point  is 

□  Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.  Mail 
me  your  book — "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — 
The  Reason  and  the  Remedy,"  your  de  luxe  catalog 
and  further  information. 


Name 

Street  Address 

City 

Occupation  or  Business. 


State. 
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At  Easter  Time 

Last  year,  because  of  sugar  restric 
tions,  there  were  but  few  kinds  of 
Huyler's  candies  from  which  to  choose 
your  Easter  greetings.  But  this  season 
you  can  make  your  selection  as  broad 
as  you  like  because  all  of  the  favorite 
kinds  of  Huyler's  candies  are  cigain  being 
supplied  to  all  Huyler  agents  and  stores. 

^k  again  for  your  favorite 


'1«WY0RK 

67  Stores*^  Agencies 
almost  everyAvhere 

In  Canada-many  agencies ;  £u;ton|  and  store  in  Toronto 


€• 


im'c 


'-•^\ 


SaveYourTrees 

It  takes  a  lifetime  to  grow  a 
fine  shade  tree.  A  colony  of  leaf- 
eating  insects  can  destrfty  it  in 
one  season. 

Tree  Tanglefoot  will  effectually  pro- 
tect shade  aiul  fruit  trees  from  most 
of  our  destructive  insect  pests,  i.  e. : 

Canker  zvortns        Tussock  moths 

Climbing  cut  worms 

Brozvn-tail  moths       Woolly  aphis 

Gypsy  moths        Ants 

One  application  stays  sticky  three 
months  and  longer,  outlasting  ten 
to  twenty  times  any  other  substance. 
Easily  applied  with  a  wooden  paddle. 
One  pound  makes  about  ten  lineal 
feet  of  band.  It  will  not  soften,  run 
or  melt,  yet  is  always  elastic,  ex- 
panding with  growth  of  tree.  Effec- 
tive rain  or  shine.  Needs  no  mixing, 
used  exactly  as  bought. 

Endorsed  by  prominent  Park  and 
Cemetery  Superintendents. 


Trees  on  left   wei-e  sareil  by  Tree  I'angiefoul 

For  Tree  Surgery 

Superior  to  anything  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  the  best  application  after 
I)runing  or  trimming.  It  will  water- 
proof crotch,  cavity  or  wound  when 
nothing  else  will. 

Sold  generally  by  Seedsmen. 

Price:  1  lb.  cans,  50c;  3  lb.  cans, 
$1.45;  10  lb.  cans,  $4.50;  20  lb.  cans, 
$8.75;  25  lb.  wooden  pails,  $10.50. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  on  leaf-eattng  insects. 

THE  O.  &  W.  THUM  COMPANY.  155  Straight  Avenue.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Maniifacliircrs  of  TiuiRlcfool  i'ly  I'apcr  mid  Tree  Tanglefoot  (122) 
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](KJ,000  gathered  at  Samga,  cut  teie- 
graph- wires,   attacked  the  post-office, 
and  police-stations,  and  set  fire  to  the  i 
town  hall.  j 

Mareh  .31. — Arrangements  have  been  made 
f()r  the  return  of  all  Canadian  forces  in  . 
Siberia,    according    to    an    announce-  I 
ment  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Com-  ' 
mons.     The  date  is  being  kept  secret  at 
the  request  of  the  British  Government. 

DOMESTIC 

INIarch  26.  —  The   antitobaeco   crusade  is  • 
well   under   way,    says   a   report   from  i 
Washington.    Field  secretaries  arc  being  ' 
dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
by  the  Anti-Cigaret  League  of  America, 
which  has  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

INIarch  27. — The  Association  Opposed  to 
National  Prohibition,  with  headquar- 
ters iri  New  York  Citj-,  announces  its 
intention  to  combat  tlie  antitobaeco 
campaign  before  it  gets  a  firm  foothold 
in  this  countrj-. 

Edward  X.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
pnited  States  Shipping  Board,  speaking 
in  Xew"  York  City,  outlines  plans  for  an 
American  trade  fleet  of  16,000,000  tons. 

:March  28.— Lieut.-Col.  E.  T.  AnseU's 
criticism  of  arraj^  courts  martial,  and 
his  reply  to  charges  of  unfairness  pre- 
ferred by  Major-General  E.  H.  Crowd(  r 
in  *a  letter  to  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  have  been  refused  publication 
by  Secretary  Baker,  says  a  report  from 
Washington. 

]\Iarch  29. — An  increase  of  twenty  per 
cent,  in  domestic  telegraph  rates,  effec- 
tive April  1,  is  announced  by  Secretary 
Burleson. 

March  30. — -Japanese  corporations  haAC 
been  granted  concessions  to  exploit 
agricultural  lands  in  Lower  California, 
according  to  a  statement  made  by 
Gen.  Amado  Aguirre,  Mexican  Under- 
Secretary  of  Development  and  Agricul- 
ture, says  a  dispatch  from  Mexico  City. 

March  31. — The  State  Department,  re- 
ports Washington,  does  not  accept  as 
authentic  the  press  dispatch  from 
Mexico  City  saying  that  Japanese 
foreign  corporations  have  been  granted 
concessions  to  exploit  agricultural  lands 
in  Lower  California.  The  American 
Embass,y  in  Mexico  City  has  been  in- 
structed to  report  the  "actual  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  case." 

April  1 . — The  Japanese  M inister  in  Peking, 
says  a  report  from  that  city,  has  warn(>d 
the  Chinese  Government  that  if  the 
premature  disclosure  of  secret  docu- 
ments by  China  causes  a  loss  to  Japa- 
nese financial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests, Japan  will  hold  (liina  responsible. 
As  a  result  the  (^hinese  Governin(>nt  has 
postponed  the  publication  of  the  secret 
treaties  between  China  and  Japan. 

Esteban  Cantu,  Governor  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, issues  a  statement  declaring 
that  he  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  alleg<>d  pending  sale  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia land  by  the  California-Mexico 
Cattle  Company  to  a  Japanese  syn- 
dicate, except  what  he  has  gained  from 
press  rejiorts,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Calexi(?o,  California. 

The  impression  is  gaining  headway  in 
official  quarters  in  Washington,  .saj's  a 
dispatch  from  that  city,  that  the 
Japanese  question  as  related  to  the 
land  question  in  Lower  California,  is 
being  raised  for  purely  pohtical  pur- 
poses. It  was  stated  in  both  American 
and  Japanese  official  quarters  that  the 
.Japanese  Government  is  not  interested 
in  any  actual  or  contemplated  attempt 
by  Japanese  individuals  to  obtain  land 
in  Mexico. 

ISIayor  William  Hale  Thompson,  of 
Chicago,  Republican,  is  reelected  by  a 
{)lurality  of  17,600  over  Robert  M. 
Sweitzer,  his  Democratic  opponent. 
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CHANDLER     S(X  $(79  5 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


This  CHANDLER  FUUR-PASSENGER  RO.iDSTER,  niih  its  new  design  oj  high  hood  and  radiator,  bids  jair  to  surpass  even  its  uun 

record  0/  popularity  throughout  the  past  three  years.    Public  demand  for  this  model  has  increased  steadily;  evidencing  so  keen 

an  approval  of  the  commodious  and  graceful  body  design  that  no  alteration  in  that  respect  has  been  made 

ECONOMY  WITHOUT 
SACRIFICE 


THE  Chandler  Six  is  economical  in  cost 
of  operation.  It  is  a  big  car,  123-inch 
wheel  base,  but  it  weighs  a  little  less  than 
3000  pounds.  The  Chandler  motor  is 
powerful  and  instantly  responsive,  but  14 
to  16  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  is  the 
common  report  from  owners.  Six  thou- 
sand to  eight  thousand  miles  per  set  of  tires 
is  the  usual  tire-service  rendered  Chandler 
owners. 

And    with    these    reasonable   economies 
the  Chandler  owner  has  a  real  car — a  car 


of  extraordinary  performance  under  all 
road  conditions,  a  car  distinguished  for 
ease  of  riding  and  comfort,  a  dependable, 
enduring  car. 

The  Chandler  offers  economy  without 
the  sacrifice  of  automobile  satisfaction. 

And  the  Chandler  is  closely  priced.    You 

cannot  buy  any  other  car  of  similar  worth 

for  less,  and  for  other  cars  which  may  be 

compared  with  the  Chandler  you  are  asked 

to  pay  much  more.  These  are  facts,  provable 


facts.     You  can  prove  them  yourself. 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1793  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1795 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  $lS/^ 
Convertible  Sedan,  $^4Q3  Convertible  Coupe,  $2j<^s  Limousine,  Sjo^^ 

{All  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland) 

Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities  and  Hundreds  of  Towns 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Export  Department:  1790  Broadway,  New  York  Cable  Address:  "CHANMOTOR" 
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Reserve  Stocks 

OF  OIL  are  at  the  lowest 
point  since  19U9.  During  last 
year  consumption  of  crude  oil 
in  the  United  States  exceeded 
production  by  over  58,000,000 
barrels. 

Cities  Service  Company 

is  one  of-  the  largest  producers 
of  oil  in  the  United  States. 

Its  Preferred  Stock  yields 

about  7/2%  at  present  prices. 
Dividends  of  over  four  million 
dollars  were  paid  on  the  Pre- 
ferred in  1918,  and  the  Com- 
pany's earnings  were  more  than 
five  times  the  Preferred  divi- 
dend requirements. 

Monthly  Dividends 

Write  for  Cirailar  LD-107 

Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

60  Wall  Street,  New  York 


paid  on  monthly  savingrs;  55u  on  Certificates  of  deposit. 
Interest  paid  by  check  on  New  York  or  credited  and  com- 
pounded each  January  and  July  as  directed.  Twelve  years 
successful  business,  assets  $618,567.08.  Investors  in 
many  states  and  foreign  countries.   Write  for  literature. 

SECURITY  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Majestic 

Coal  Chnte 

ProtectsYourBaildin^ 


WITH  the  Majestic  Coal 
Chute  in  your  founda- 
tion there  is  no  possibility 

of  disfiguration  caused  by  bound- 
ing coal  lumps  and  coal  dust. 

It  adds  to  the  appearance  of  your 
building — at  the  same  time  lessens 
the  depreciation  of  your  property. 

Eoiily  Installed  in  any  new  home  or 
one  already  built. 

AdmiU  Daylight  to  basement,  when 
not  in  use. 

Locks  Automatically  from  the  inside 
and  is  burglar-proof. 

Butlt  Extra  Durable  of  cast  semi-steel 
and  boiler  plate. 

Write  for  Catalogue  12,  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer.  Work- 
ing  drawings  furnished  free. 

THE  MAJESTIC  COMPANY 

130  E>ie  St.,  Huntingon,  Ind. 


WHAT  A   DIGEST  OF  SEVERAL  RAILROAD-SETTLEMENT  PLANS  SHOWS 

Following  is  a  digest  of  several  plans  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  settlement  of 
the  railroad  problems,  the  digest  having  been  made  for  the  Equitable  Trust  Company: 


Railway 

EXECUTn-ES 

National  .\ssochtion 

OF  Owners  of  R.  R. 

Seccritibs 

Interstate 
Commerce 
Commission 

Walker    D. 
Hikes.  Director- 
General 

Brotherhoods 

OWNERSHIP 

AND 

OPERATION 

Private 

Private. 

Private. 

Private, 

Government  ownership. 
Operation  by  private 
corporation  run  by  em- 
ployees, which  pays 
Government  a  rental 
out  of  the  receipts  of 
operation.' 

MERGERS 

Federal     incorporation 
with   mergers  allowed, 
subject  to  approval  of 
Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Mergers  of  existing  com- 
panies may  be  made  in 
the  pubUc  interest. 

Mergers  of  exist- 
ing     companies 
may  be  made  in 
the    public    in- 
terest. 

Roads    of    each 
locaUty     to     be 
combined      into 
regional  systems, 
six  to  twelve  in 
number. 

Roads  all  to  be  operated 
by  one  private  corpora- 
tion, stock  of  which  is 
to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  exclusive  bene-5t 
of  the  employees. 

REGULA- 
TION OF 
SECURITIES 

Federal     control     ex- 
clusively. 

Under    supervision    of 
Regional  andjnterstate 
Commissions. 

Federal     regula- 
tion of  the  issu- 
ance of  securities. 

CONTROL 

A  cabinet  officer,  "Secre- 
tary of  Transportation," 
to  be  appointed.     In- 
terstate _      Commerce 
Commission  should  be 
relieved    of    executive 
and  administrative  du- 
ties, except  as  to  valua- 
tion   and    accounting, 
and  act  as  quasi  judi- 
cial   body.       Regional 
Commissions. 

Federal  regulation 
through  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission,   as 
at  present  constituted, 
coordinating    with    six 
Regional  Commissions. 
Coordination     between 
State     and     Regional 
Commissions. 

Better      defined 
relatioaship    be- 
tween State  and 
Federal    control. 
\  broadening  of 
Federal  control. 

Five-year  exten- 
sion  of   Federal 
control.      Modi- 
fied private  opera- 
tion and  control 
thereafter.   Gov- 
ernment    repre- 
sentation        on 
Boards  of  Direc- 
tors. 

No  "  Secretarj-  of  Trans- 
portation" continuation 
of  powers  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  directors 
shall  be  selected,  one- 
third  by  non-appointed 
employees;  one-third 
by  appomted  officers 
and  employees;  one- 
third  by  President. 

RATES 

AND 

RETURN 

ON 

CAPITAL 

Regulation  of  rates  by 
Federal       Government 
exclusively.        Carriers 
may  initiate  rates  which 
shall   become   effective 
'unless  disapproved  by 
Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation.    Statute    shall 
specifically  provide  for 
adequate   rates,   which 
must    reflect    cost    of 
wages    and    other    ex- 
penses.       Rates    may 
upon     complaint     be 
brought    before    Inter- 
state Commerce  Com- 
mission for  review  with 
power  to  prescribe  mini- 
mum rates. 

Congress    by    act    to 
prescribe  a  definite  rule 
for  rate  making,  by  in- 
structing the  Interstate 
■Commerce  Commission 
that  railroad  rates  shall, 
as  nearly  as  may   be, 
produce  not  less  than 
6  per  cent,  on  the  ag- 
giegate     property     in- 
vestment   of   the   rail- 
roads grouped  in  each 
of  the  three  classifica- 
tion   territories.        In- 
trastate rates  to  be  left 
with     State     Commis- 
sions subject  to  review 
of    Regional    Commis- 
sions    and     Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Revenues  should 
be     "adequate" 
and         "reason- 
able."  No  state- 
ment as  to  any 
change     in     the 
method   of  rate 
procedure. 

Government     to 
ascertain        and 
guarantee      rail- 
roads a  tixt  fair 
return. 

Under  regulation  of  In- 
terstate Commerce  Com- 
mission. When  the 
Government's  share  of 
the  distribution  of  prof- 
its exceeds  5  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  operating 
revenues,  reductions  in 
rates  should  be  made  to 
absorb  the  5  per  cent. 

DISTRIBU- 
TION OF 
PROFITS 

Earnings  in   excess   of 
fixt   reasonable    return 
to  be  distributed  among 
employees,        railroads 
earning  them,  and  for 
certain      improvements 
not  to  be  capitalized  in 
rate  making. 

Profits  above  the 
specified  fair  re- 
turn  are   to   be 
moderately  shar- 
ed in  by  the  ra  1- 
roads    and    the 
Government,  pos- 
sibly    also     by 
labor. 

Government  guarantees 
return  on  bonds  issued 
in  exchange  for  exist- 
ing capital.  Any 
balance  over  this  is  to 
be  di\ided  between 
operating  corporation 
and  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abUng  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 
to  reduce  rates.  The 
operating  company  will 
disburse  its  share  to 
the  employees,  in  prcv 
portion  to  their  annual 
wages. 

FINANCING 

Provisions  to  be  made 
for     funding     by     the 
United    States    of    in- 
debtedness  of   carriers 
to   it   growing   out   of 
Federal  control. 

A   Federal  corporation 
directed    by    the    nine 
Interstate      Commerce 
Commissioners         and 
eight   railroad   men   to 
finance      purchase      of 
equipment     from     the 
Railroad      AdmiuLstra- 
tion,   purchase  of  new 
equipment,      and      fi- 
nancing of  the  return  of 
the    roads    to    private 
control. 

Comprehensive 
program  of  capi- 
tal    expenditure 
during    five-year 
period;  probably 
to    be    provided 
partly  by  Govern- 
ment; partly  by 
roads  themselves 
where     able     to 
lx>rrow. 

.^11  financing  to  be  done 
by  the  Government. 

JOINT  USE 
OF  TER- 
MINALS, 
ETC. 

Subject  to  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation;   also    other 
similar  matters. 

To   be    arranged;    also 
rerouting     of     freight, 
etc.,  by  above  Federal 
corporation. 

WAGES 

This  and  similar  ques- 
tions to  be  settled  by 
olHcera  and  representa- 
tion of  individual  cm- 
ploycas  affected,  if  pos- 
sible,   otherwise    by    a 
board  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

Regional    Commissions 
to    act    as    Boards   of 
Conciliation.       Appeal 
to      Interstate     Com- 
merce Commission. 

A  committee  of  nine 
directors  of  operating 
company  empowered  to 
make  binding  and  final 
decisions  in  all  wage 
disputes. 

FROM  this  digest  it  appears  that  Gov- 
ernment ownership  "is  almost  alto- 
g(>(her  without  support  except  from  the 
railroad  l)rotherhoods."  The  predominance 
of  opinion  is  for  "private  control  under 
restriction  d<>signod  to  promote  better  and 
more   efficient   service   than  was   possible 


under  the  old  system."  Not  juuch  favor  is 
shown  for  the  plan  of  Mr.  McAdoo  to 
extend  Government  control  to  a  five-year 
period.  It  is  held  that  "there  is  nothing  in 
the  railway  problem  that  can  not  be 
solved  in  twenty-one  months  as  well  as  in 
sixty."     As  to  rates,  "there  is  a  tendency 
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GLARE  CAUSES 
MOTOR  WRECK 


I  iiiir      Men     iiiirl     .1     W'l.iiK"' 
liijiirciJ  lis    Aiitm>ii<l<il<- 


u 


9 


o  was  to  oiame 

\  'About  the  first  question  the  Judge  asks  after  a  night 
accident  is,  'Did  their  headlights  comply  with  the  law?* 

''It's  a  certainty  that  the  driver  with  glaring  headlights  gets 
blamed.  He  deserves  it,  too,  if  he  hasn't  equipped  his  lamps 
with  a  proper  no-glare  device. 

'  'This  question  of  headlights  is  a  simple  matter.  A  driver  can 
get  plenty  of  light  without  spreading  it  in  'the  other  fellow's' 
way.  ^  He  only  needs  to  keep  the  light  down  to  the  legal  level 
—  42  inches  —  shooting  the  rays  far  ahead  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  road.  If  I  were  a  car  owner,  it  wouldn't  take  me  long  to 
decide  what  headlight  glass  to  use." 

Accident  prevention^  the  best  accident  insurance 

Just  as  Corning  semaphore  glass  protects  every  great  railway  in 
the  country,  so  Conaphores  protect  motorists  and  make  night  driv- 
ing safe.  Clear  glass  Conaphores  have  established  their  merit  by 
outselling  all  similar  devices  during  the  past  two  years.  Noviol 
(yellow)  Conaphores  have  the  wonderful  advantage  of  longer 
range  in  dust,  fog  or  snow,  and  for  all-around  use  are  unequalled. 

Be  a  gentleman  on  the  road  and  use  Conaphores 
Legal  in  all  States  and  Canada 

^  Join  the  million  considerate,  sen- 
sible motorists  who  safeguard  night 
driving  with  Conaphores.  Notice 
them  as  you  pass  at  night.  Then 
equip  your  car  for  your  own  safety 
and  comfort. 


Conaphores  are  sold  by  reliable 
dealers  everywhere.  A  size  for  every 
car.     Easily  installed. 

Conaphore  Sales  Division, 
Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Managers, 

281  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


World's  Largest  Makers  of  Technical  Glass,  CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


Corning,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


1* 
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*^H0li3^ 


JItlll  HiaiiHi 


for  W*"" 


Kim 


M  o<  V-"^ 


Eitra  Lar;e  Loadinn  Capacity 


jt>-"*^  ■  -^ : 


Hauling  With  Trailers 


Fitted  to  All  Trucking  Purposes 

The  F-W-D  makes  an  exceptional  saving  in 
trucking   expense   in   every  line  in  all  hauling  centers. 

The  power  and  load  equally  distributed  on  four 
wheels  reduces  the  stress  at  every  point,  lowering  up- 
keep costs.  Greater  results  from  an  equal  amount  of 
power  save  gasoline. 

The  F-W-D  tire  equipment  cost'^one-third  less 
than  rear-drive  trucks  of  equal  capacity.  With  fifty -six- 
inch  standard  road  tread  front  and  rear,  and  each  tire 
bearing  an  equal  share  of  the  drive  and  load,  they  wear 
much  longer. 

With  its  small  turning  radius,  easy  steering 
and  positive  brake  action  on  all  four  wheels,  the 
F-W-D  has  the  utjnost  efficiency  in  congested  traffic. 

Literature  on  request 


r'^Ii 


Economical  In 
Any    Work 


Sboil 


toro""'  ' 


M-if' 


For  Trucking  Merchandise         \ 


The  Four  Wheel  Drive 

Auto  Company 

Clintonville,  Wisconsin 

Canadian  Factory:  Kitcbener,  Ontario 


In  Fire  Service 


^mmm 


Equal    Distribution 
of   Load 


This  one  Ihree-ton  chassis,  with  its  optional  gear 
reductions,  uheelbases  and  special  equipment, 
offerf  to  dealers  a  greater  range  of  sales,  though 
not  necessarily  the  same  range,  as  that  of  any 
conventional  line  of  rear-drive  trucks  from  two 
to  five-ton  capacity. 


The  hoys  from  the  Front  will  tell  you 
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to  ooiicontraU'  tlui  ralt'-iuakiiitj  powiT 
in  Federal  authorit\ ,  witliout,  however, 
entirely  destroyiiifi:  tlie  power  of  the 
Stato  eoinmissions."  Tlie  policy  tjeuerally 
is  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  "eon- 
flicls  whieh  are  inevitable  when  tlien^  is 
dual  authority,  or  when  the  Kethwal  au- 
thority' may  be  hampered,  and  its  orders 
nullified  by  State*  a<'ti()n."  Each  of  thesii 
l)laiis  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  interstate  commerce. 

COMMODITY-PRICES  NOW  AND  IN 
CIVIL-WAR  TIMES 

lieeently  there  was  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  a  bulletin  compiled  by 
the  War  Industries  Board,  under  the  title 
of  "A  Comparison  of  Prices  During  the 
Civil  War  and  J'resent  War,"  with  charts 
showing  both  group  and  single  commodity- 
price  curves  in  the  two  p<'riods  in  whicli 
the  ninet}-two  selected  articles  worked 
Gilt  as  follows: 

.•1.7  Com-  Biiildino 

modilics        Foods  Materials  Chemieals 

Cir.  Pres.  ('if.  Pics.  Civ.  Pre^.  Cit.  ]'ns. 

Yrar  and  Month          War  War  War  War  M'ar  War  War  M'ar 

No.  ofcommo.i...       92      92  36  3()  19      19  15  lo 

18(50  and  1913: 

January 100     100  100  100  100     100  100  100 

.\pril 100     100  100  100  100     100  100  100 

J\lly 100     100  OS  100  100     100  100  1110 

October 100     100  99  100  100     100  100  100 

ISOl  anil  1914: 

January 100     100  flS  100  100     100  100  100 

.^pril 96     100  9t  100  100     100  100  100 

Julv 96     100  SS  100  100     100  100  100 

October 97     100  91  105  102     100  100  100 

1562  and  1915: 

January 100  100  99  107  106  100  117  100 

.i\.pril 100  lUO  96  105  112  100  107  100 

Julv 100  102  93  105  107  100  109  115 

October Ill  102  100  102  116  100  125  126 

1563  and  1916: 

January 125  114  116  110  133  104  130  13S 

April 137  115  125  113  14:^  109  142  187 

Julv 134  119  117  117  139  110  142  187 

October 135  130  125  127  115  117  133  150 

1564  and  1917: 

January 150  142  152  142  160  124  153  1.52 

.Vpril 169  157  161  162  177  137  161  175 

Julv 194  169  184  169  189  1.52  189  177 

October 200  174  194  193  200  1.52  200  196 

1565  and  1918; 

January 216  178  232  188  200  161  222  192 

April 190  182  189  199  196  172  182  197 

Julv 158  187  1.56  194  171  181  1.53  193 

October 175  ...  170  ...  200  ...  170  ... 

1866  and  1919: 

January 182  ...  168  ...  200  ...  182  ... 

April 173  ...  162  ...  200  ...  189  ... 

Julv 181  ...  178  ...  200  ...  167  ... 

October 173  ...  161  ...  199  ...  164  ... 

As  some  products,  like  cotton,  were 
unduly  affected,  medians  were  used  for 
the  averages,  that  is  to  say,  one-half  the 
commodities  on  a  given  date  are  given 
with  relative  prices  equal  to  or  lower  than 
the  median,  and  the  other  half  higher. 
Dates  were  matched  by  putting  July, 
1861,  when  hostilities  in  the  Civil  War 
really  began,  against  July,  1914,  as  be- 
ginning the  recent  Avar. 

What  The  Wall  Street  Journal  noted 
in  this  table  first  was  the  striking  simi- 
larity in  the  price  movements,  the  chief 
differences  being  that  they  began  earlier 
in  the  Civil  War,  were  more  pronounced, 
and  the  decline  began  earlier.  In  com- 
menting on  the  showing,  that  paper 
further  remarks  that  a  dominant  Civil- 
War  factor  was  the  existence  of  an 
inconvertible  paper-money  standard.  Fol- 
lowing the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments at  the  end  of  1861  and  the  issue  of 
legal  tender  paper  early  in  1862,  commod- 
ity prices  constantly  fluctuated  with  gold. 
If  prices  in  the  Civil  War  were  reduced  to  a 
gold  basis  the  price  level  would  be  brought 
to  a  close  correspondence  with  present 
Eiu'opean  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  recent  war, 
interruptions  in  supply  and  changes  in 
demand  exercised  a  greater  influence  than 
in  the  Civil  War.  All  the  great  nations 
and  some  minor  ones  were  engaged  in 
this  war  and  they  mobilized  their  economic 
forces  in  a  manner  never  before  attempted. 
The  result  was  an  extraordinary  demand 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks  Stationery 


CMR.\CTER  .\ND  iNDIVIDUAim' 


Pl'RCHASES  M.\Y  BE  NUDE  B^^MML 


Fifth  Avenue  &:  37 -Street 
NewYork 


A  QUART  LASTS  A  YEAR 

GOLDEN   STAR 

Auto  Body  Polish 

It  can  be  had  at  your  dealers 
GOLDEN  STAR  POLISH  MFG.  CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 


REAR -SEAT    COMFORT 


MAKE  THE  BACK  SEAT  OF 
YOUR  CAR  AS  COMFORT- 
ABLE AS  A  CLOSED  CAR 

The  Tonneau  Shield  fits  any  car.  Adjust- 
able at  any  angle  or  distance.  Takes  no  more 
room  than  a  laprobe  when  folded  down.  .\ 
cliild  can  operate  it.  The  maximum  of  com- 
fort for  tlie  ininiraiim  of  cost.  May  we  send 
you  our  llhistrated  Booklet,  or  better  yet, 
allow  our  neare.st  dealer  to  give  you.  a  demon- 
stration? 

The  J.  H.  TONNEAU  SHIELD  CO. 

1777  Broadway,  New  York. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Fuuk&  W  ag^nalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information."  26.000 
Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps:  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  Cloth,  30  cents;  blue  moroccoette,  50 
cents;  red  leather,  75  cents.  Thumb-notch  index  in  each 
edition,  10  cents  extra.    Postage  5  cents  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York  and  London 


Base  andFloor^ 
one  continuous    . 


I  Put  On  Like  Plaster— Wears  Like  Iron 

j        It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied   In  plastic   form 
oyer  oid_  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
I    tion — Laid  3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
■/J    loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surface,  practically  a  seamle.'Js  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or  jomt  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moistnre — Is 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigxie. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  Laundry.  Porch.  Garage, 
Restaurant.  Theater.  Hotel.  Factory.  Office  Buildmg,  Rail- 
road Station,  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  ot  several  practical  colors.  Full  information 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1007  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

Or.  Ilii-  Market  lo  vears 
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OQS  your 


SflcVtonal  View  of 
:  f^e finite  Voter  Softener 


After    a   tubbing  or   two  —  do  your 
/-\  laundered  pieces  take  on  an  un- 
sightly yellow  cast  and  show  sur- 
prising weeir  and  tear  ? 

It's  the  soap  curd  and  the  severe  rub- 
bing, unavoidable  when  HARD  water 
is  used. 

Perfect  soft  water  is  now  within  the 
reach  of  every  user.  In  the  rugged 
Black  Hills  country  of  South  Dakota 
there  w^as  found  a  most  unusual  min- 
eral. When  placed  in  water,  it  collects 
the  elements  which  cause  hardness  and 
gives  off  softening  properties  in  ex- 
change. A  natural  w^ater  softener,  as 
old  as  the  hills — this  mineral,  Refinite, 
needed  only  man's  ingenuity  to  make 
it  practical. 


EHNHE 

RIVAL  OF  THE  CIjOUDS 


The  Refinite  Water  Softener  is  the  only  one 
using  the  natural  Refinite  mineral.  It  is  a  simple 
filter  system — no  technical  knowledge  required 
to  operate  it.  Quickly  installed — occupies  very 
little  space — 100%  efficient.  It  softens  water 
perfectly,  in  any  quantity  desired  and  at  the 
lowest  cost  of  operation. 

Refinite  systems  are  now  used  and  approved  by 
laundries,  textile  mills,  steam  pow^er  plants  (to 
prevent  boiler  scale),  hospitals,  hotels  and  private 
homes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

There's  a  Refinite  user  near  you.     Write  for  his 
name  and  full  information.  Any  district  office,  or 


THE    REFINITE 

Refinite  Building 


COMPANY 

Omaha,  Neb. 


l^ 


DISTRICT    OFFICES 

NEW  YORK.  9th  Floor  Yale  4Towne  Bldg.     CHICAGO.  1620  Conway  BIdg. 
CINCINNATI,  412  Traction  Bldg.         SAN  FRANCISCO,  737  Call  Bldg. 
l.OS  ANGELES.  303  Story  Bldg.  MINNEAPOLIS,  502  Plymonth  Bldg. 

KANSAS  CITY,  6 1 1  Grand  Ave.  Temple    TORONTO,  23  Scott  Street 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  524  Newhoa.e  Bldg.      PUEBLO,  Thatcher  BuildinR 


I 


and  a  great  deduction  in  supply.  These 
changes  in  demand  and  supply  became 
the  outstanding  feature  in  the  commodity 
markets  of  1914-18  just  as  the  depreciation 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  was  in 
1862-65. 

PREFERRED  |STOCKS  THAT  HAVE' 
BEEN  WELL  TESTED 

A  list  of  what  it  calls  preferred  industrial 
stocks  that  have  "passed  through  the 
fire  of  depression  and  paid  continuously," 
was  recently  given  in  The  Financial  World. 
The  writer  believed  it  was  "pretty  good 
proof  of  the  basic  soundness  of  a  cor- 
poration stock  if  it  could  present  a 
record  of  continuous  dividends  over  a 
number  of  years  noted  for  extremes  of 
depression  and  abounding  prosperity." 
The  stocks  named  "have  all  been 
through  the  fire  of  dark  days  and  have 
never  once  failed  to  pay  their  dividends." 
The  high  and  low  prices  at  which  these 
stocks  have  sold  during  their  period  of 
existence  are  given.  All  have  had  wide 
swings.  Lowest  prices  were  either  touched 
at  the  outset  of  their  careers  or  soon  after. 
The  depression  of  1903  and  1904,  and  the 
panic  of  1907,  were  the  years  of  their  low- 
est prices  in  most  instances.  In  1914,  the 
year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  some  de- 
pression took  place,  but  prices  in  the 
main  in  that  year  "were  higher  than  during 
the  panic  years."  The  list  and  their 
price  swings,  together  with  the  j-fear  of  the 
commencement  of  dividends,  as  given 
by  The  Financial  World,  are  as  follows: 

Tear  Div.  Dir.  Rate      Price  Pretenl 

Begun  Per  Cent.     Swing  Price 

Am.  Agricultural  Chemical.  1901  6         69    —104  99 

Am.  Car  &  Foundry 1909  7  119^—78  115 

Am.  Cotton  Oil 1902  6         70    — 107H  88 

Am.  BeetSucar 1901  6         65    —102  89 

Am.  Locomotive 1907  7          67^—1225^  104Ji 

Am.  Smelting  &  Refining.  .1899  7         SOH—UIVg  104 

Am.  Sugar  Refining 1891  7  140    —  66H  115 

Am.  Woolen 1900  7  1103,^—65  99 

Central  Leather 1905  7  117^-  68  107 

International  Nickel 1902  6  1115^—  88J^  96 

National  Biscuit 1899  7  131    —  89  120 

NationalLead 1891  7  115    —  74»^  107 

U.S.  Steel 1901  7  131    —  49M  114^ 

Only  one  of  the  seven  per  cent,  pre- 
ferred issues  in  this  list,  American  Woolen, 
is  now  selling  below  par,  but  the  trend  of 
this  stock  has  been  slowly  upward  thus  far 
this  year,  the  general  characteristic  of  the 
others.  The  yield  from  the  highest  priced 
preferred  issue,  National  Biscuit,  is  6.66  per 
cent.,  and  the  average  is  about  6.75  per 
cent.  The  6  per  cent,  issues  yield  from  a 
little  better  than  6  per  cent,  to  6.75  per 
cent. 


Why  We  Beat  the  World.— The  Wild 
Onion  school-teacher  lectured  on  the 
United  States  a  few  nights  ago,  to  a  large 
audience,  reports  the  Hogwallow  Ken-- 
tuckian.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  our  country,  and 
it  is  regretted  that  everybody  in  the 
United  States  was  not  present.  "One  reason 
we  keep  so  far  ahead  of  the  other  nations," 
said  he,  "is  because  wo  are  getting  up  and 
going  to  work  every  morning  while  the 
folks  around  the  other  side  of  the  world  are 
just  going  to  bed." — Providence  Journal. 


The  Paris  Method.—"  Charley,  dear," 
said  young  Mrs.  Torkins,  "  I  hope  you  will 
go  right  on  discussing  the  League  of 
Nations  with  everybody  you  meet." 

"  You  think  I  have  the  subject  pretty 
well  in  hand,  eh?  " 

"  No.  I'm  hoping  that  if  you  keep  on 
conversing  maybe  you'll  find  out  something 
about  it  from  somebody." — Washington 
Star. 


^ 
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Foot  trouble  is  responsible  for  many  of  your  shoe 
troubles.  The  best  shoe  made  will  "break"  or  "give 
way"  under  the  abnormal  strain  and  pressure  of 
defective  feet. 

When  Your  Feet  Hurt 

— when  they  ache  and  pain  and  make  you 
feel  miserable  all  over — when   they  burn 
and  are  so  tender  you  can  hardly  walk — 
when   your   shoes   become    distorted   and 
forced  out  of  shape — then  it  is  time  to  look  for 
the  underlying  cause — your  foot  trouble. 

You  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  comfortable,  healthy  feet  if 
the   arches   are   weak,    the   ligaments   and   muscles   are 
strained   and   the  small  bones,  so  delicately  balanced,  have 
been  misplaced.     Pains  through  the  ball  of  the  foot,  callouses 
on  the  soles,  bunions,  crooked,  overlapping  toes,  corns,  weak 
ankles   and   painful   heels  are   other  very   common   forms   of 
foot  trouble. 

You   can   readily   solve   your   foot  and   shoe  troubles   through 
the  use  of 

DiSchoIIs 

Foot  Comfort  Appliances 


Trade 

Mark 

Registered 


Pains,  cramps  or  callouses  there 
are  the  result  of  the  unequal 
pressure  produced  by  the  break- 
ing dozvn  of  the  arch  across  the 
ball  of  the  foot 


and  Remedies — they  give  immediate  relief  and 
correct  the  underlying  cause.  There  is  a  spe- 
cially designed  Dr.  Scholl  Corrective  for  such 
foot  troubles  as  weak  and  broken  down  arches, 
bunions,  crooked,  run-over  heels,  weak  ankles, 
cramped  toes,  corns,  callouses,  etc.  These 
scientifically  constructed  appliances  are  ortho- 
pedically  correct,  light  in  weight,  resilient,  can 
be  comfortably  worn  in  any  shoe  and  relieve 
all  strain  and  unnatural  pressure. 

Foot  Expert  to  Serve  You 

Dr.  SchoU's  Foot  Comfort  Appliances  are  sold 
by  and  skillfully  fitted  at  all  leading  Shoe  and 
Dept.  Stores,  where  you  will  find  men  specially 


trained  in  Practipedics — the  science  of  giving 
foot  comfort.  These  foot  experts  know  why 
you  have  foot  and  shoe  trouble  and  can  fit  the 
proper  Dr.  Scholl  Appliance  to  give  you  im- 
mediate and  lasting  foot  comfort. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

"The  Feet  and  Their  Care,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Scholl,  recognized  foot  authority,  mailed  free 
upon  request. 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Company 

Largest  Makers  of  Foot  Appliances  in  the  World 

Dept.  L  1,  213  W.  Schiller  St.,  Chicago 

New  York        .  Toronto  London 


Dr.    ScholTs  Poot-Easer     "Eases  the 

leet."    Relieves  tired,  aching  feet,  weak 
arches,  cramped  toes,  etc.     $3.00  pair. 


Dr.  SchoU's  Bunion  Reducer,  Instant 
lelief  to  bunions  and  enlarged  joints. 
R  lieves  shoe  pressure.     50c  each. 


Dr.   SchoM's  Walk-strate   Heel  Pads 

prevent   run- over  heels.     Correct  fauhy 
walking.     Save  repair  bills.    35c  pair. 


Dr.  Schoirs  Toe-Flex  corrects  bunions 
by  straightening  the  crooked  toe.  Very 
comfortable.    Three  sizes.     50c  eacb. 


ki 
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$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  $g.oo  $7.00  gj.  $g.oo 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the 
retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas ; 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 
The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar-lw  y^iBestintheworid 
antee  that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  ^^$3*3.50 $4 
paid  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 
They  cost  no  more  in   San   Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  W.L.Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION— Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.L.Dougla8 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom 
and  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


Por  sale  by  108  W.Ij.Douglas  stores  and  over  9000 
"W.  Ii.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
factory  by  mail.  Parcel  Post  charges  prepaid.  Write 
for  Illustrated  Catalog  showing  how  to  order  by  mail. 


PresldentW.L,.t)OTJGl,AS 

^HOE  COMPANY. 

101  SPARK  STREET. 

BROCKTON    -    -    MASS. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will   please  bear   in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"C.  A.  E.  W.,"  West  Lafayette!  Ind.— "Could 
you  pive  me  the  names  of  judges  who  were  found 
guilty  when  they  were  impeached?" 

The  names  of  tlie  men  who  have  been  im- 
peached and  foimd  guilty  are  as  follows:  John 
Fickcring.  .Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
I'nited  States  for  the  District  of  New  Hampshire; 
impeached  180.3  for  drunkenness  and  disregard 
of  the  terms  of  the  statutes;  trial,  March  3  to 
March  12,  180.3;  vote,  19  guilty,  7  not  guilty; 
verdict,  guilty;  punishment,  removal  from  office. 
Wf'st  H.  Humphreys,  Judge  of  the  DLslrict  Court 
of  the  United  .Stales  for  the  District  of  Tennessee; 
impeached  1862  for  supporting  tlie  secession 
movement  and  unlawfully  acting  as  Judge  of 
the  Confederate  District  Court;  trial.  May  22 
to  .Time  26.  1862;  vote  32;  4  not  guilty,  and 
28  guilty;  verdict,  guilty;  punishment,  removal 
from  office.  Robert  W.  Archbald.  A.ssociate  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Commerce  Court;  was  im- 
peaclied  July  11,  1912,  on  thirteen  articles  charg- 
ing lilm  with  corrupt  collusion  with  coal-mine 
owners  and  raUroad  officials  while  in  office.  The 
Senate  began  his  trial  December  3,  1912,  and 
ended  January  13,  1913.  Verdict,  guilty;  re- 
moved from  office. 

"R.  C.  S.,"  Townsend,  Term. — "Ple.a.se  tell 
rac  wliether  or  not  to  use  capitals  in  the  following 
cases — 'thence  North  50  West,'  or  'thence  north 
50  west';  'the  Northwest  corner,'  or  'the  north- 
west corner,'  and  in  this  latter  case  should  the 
words  north  and  ucst  be  written  separately  or 
not'?  The  'Northern  part,'  or  the  'northern  part'; 
'a  comer  on  a  Beech.  Birch,  and  Maple,'  or  'a 
corner  on  a  beech,  birch,  and  maple.'  I  have  seen 
numerous  examples  in  deeds,  legal  papers,  et«., 
where  both  ways  of  writing  these  or  similar 
expressions  have  been  used,  and  am  very  an.xious 
to  know  which  are  correct." 

The  rule  is,  "Begin  with  a  captial  the  words 
North,  South,  East,  Northeast,  etc.,  when  they 
denote  sections  of  country ;  not  when  they  denote 
directions  merely;  as.  The  great  Northwest;  There 
is  great  prosperity  in  the  West;  Ohio  is  east  of 
Illinois."  Northeast,  Northwest,  etc.,  are  written  as 
one  word.  AU  common  nouns  are  written  with  a 
lower-case  initial  letter.  Therefore,  beech,  birch, 
and  maple  should  be  written  with  a  small  initial 
letter. 

"E.  E.  W.,"  Deeth,  Nev.— "Please  tell  me  how 
the  authors,  David  Graham  Phillips  and  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  met  their  deaths." 

Paul  Leicester  Ford  was  assassinated  in  New 
York  on  May  8,  1902.  David  Graham  Phillips 
was  killed  by  the  shot  of  a  mad  assassin,  also 
in  New  York,  January  24,  1911. 


Classified    Col  u  mns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  greatest 
assurance 
of  recovery 

from 
tuberculosis 

is  provided  in  this  region, 
chosen  by  the  U.  .S.  Govern- 
ment for  its  $2,000,000  Army 
.Sanatorium.  Over  300  days  of 
sunshine.  I.x>w  humidity.  No 
dust.   Protected  from  winds. 

THE   WHITE   CROSS 
Sanatorium 

Margaipt  Waelly,  R.N.,  .Superintendent. 
A  homelike  institution  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  patients. 

THE  NEW  MEXICO 
(Cottage  Sanatorium 
Wayne  MacVeagh  Wilson.  Manager. 
For  all  classes   of  Tuberculojis.    Estab- 
lished 1905.  Separate  cottages.   Resident 
physicians.     Kates    moderate,   no  extras 
for   ambulant   patients.     Write  for   free 
Booklet  "L." 

GRANT  COUNH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
SILVER  CITY,  NEW  MEXICO 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WHAT'S  YOUR  LINE?  Here's  a  genuine 
opportunity.  The  largest  house  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  wants  good  salesmen  to  handle 
fastest  selling,  best  paying  specialty  on  the 
market — Taylor  Advertising  Thermometers. 
Experience  not  e.ssential;  character  and 
ability  are.  Give  complete  information  about 
yourself  with  references.  We'll  send  details. 
T.B.  Division,  Taylor  Instrument  Companies, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"MODERN"  Duplicator — a  business  getter. 
$1.50  up.  50  to  75  copies  from  pen,  i)cncil. type- 
writer. No  glue  or  gelatine.  35,000  firms  use 
it.  .'iO  Days' trial.  You  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Wanted:  Ambitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  independent — make  big  in- 
come yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  to 
you.  ".Scientific  Facts"  FREE.  Nat'l  (^oll'n 
Bureau,  Dept.  3,  65  Maynard,  Columbus,  O. 

Modern  Tennis 

Hy  I'.  A.  V'aile,  the  International  lennis 
Antliorily.  He  deals  in  detail  with  every 
branch  of  the  game — all  the  strokes,  foot- 
work, grip  of  the  racket,  singles  and  doubles, 
etc.,  etc.  With  34  diagrams  and  48  full-page 
photograph-plates  of  Mcl.oughlin,  Brookes, 
Williams.  Wilding,  etc.,  in  action. 

C'lolh  bound,  $2. on;  hy  mail,  fj.i6 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  -   New  York 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  tor  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terras.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


P.^TENTS.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  prelim- 
inary examination.  Highest  references.  Best 
results.  Promptness  assurer!.  Booklet  free, 
WATSON  E.  COLEMA.X,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATE.NT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.    Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS 
to  patent  protection.     Sign  and  witness  form 
"Evidence  of  Conception."     This  form,  book 
and    information    sent     free.       Laniaster    & 
Allwine,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D,  C. 


Parisians  Out-of-Doors 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  delightful  book 
of  recreation  outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  the 
people  in  and  around  Paris.  Numerous 
illustrations.    12mo,  cloth.  $1.50. 

Funk  &  Wasnalls  Company,  New  York 


A  History  of  the 
Modern  World 

The  gripping  histcuical  story  of  a  hundred 
years  of  national  and  international  up- 
heaval, which  found  its  climax  in  the  great 
world  war.  Told  by  Oscar  Brow.mn.;, 
M.A.,  one  of  the  world's  Greatest  his- 
torians. This  is  an  absolutely  authorita- 
tive narrative  for  the  history  student;  a 
source  of  enlightening  explanation  for  the 
man  who  wants  to  understand  present- 
day  national  policies,  motives,  and  atti- 
tudes; a  means  of  fascinating  entertain- 
ment for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  their  reading  hours.  Written  in  the 
author's  individual,  fascinating  and  ac- 
complished style. 

jVc-r,  inexpensive,  one-volume  edition. 
1, 000 pages,  cloth  bound,  $s.oo;  by  mail, 

fS.20. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  -  New  York 


The  United  States 

In  the  Twentieth  Century 
By  Pierre  Leroy- Beaulleu 

Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  This 
is  the  most  noteworthy  book  on  America 
since  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth." 

Sro,  cloth,  400  pages,  $.;.oo  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
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When  Does  a  Crime 
Cease  to  be  Criminal? 

Alienists,  insanity  experts,  and  brain 
specialists  have  testified  and  the  best  legal 
talent  of  the  country  has  exhausted  its  elo- 
quence over  this  knotty  problem,  yet  it  re- 
mains very  much  of  a  puzzle.  We  now  have 
the  whole  subject  lucidly  and  exhaustively 
treated  in  an  authoritative  new  volume. 

THE  UNSOUND  MIND 
AND  THE  LAW 

by  George  W.  Jacoby,  M.D..  former  President  of  the 
American  Neurological  Association,  Consulting  Neurol- 
ogist to  the  German  Hospital  of  New  York,  etc.,  author 
of  "Suggestion  and  Psychotherapy,"  etc. 

Pnvt  I  treats  of  the  general  relation  between  juris- 
prudence and  psychiatry  and  of  the  varying  degrees 
of  responsibility  up  to  the  border-line  of  insanity. 

Part  II  deals  with  the  manifestations  by  which  the 
most  important  psychoses  and  neuro-psychoses  may 
be  recognized  by  the  expert  psychiatrist. 
Port  III  is  devoted  to  a  careful  consideration  of 
hypnosis  in  relation  to  crime,  of  the  limits  to  which 
liypnotic  suggestion  may  be  carried,  and  of  sexual 
anomalies  in  general. 

Pnrt  IV  iudicates  the  manner  in  which  written  or 
verbal  expert  opinions  should  be  formed  and  rendered 
in  cases  which  hinge  upon  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the 
accused. 

To  jurists,  to  physicians,  and  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  medico-legal  questions  this  book  will  prove 
invaluable. 

Svo,  cloth,  438  pages.  $3.00  net;  by  mail,  $3.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Salesmanship  Is  a  High  Art 

If  YOU  have  not  already  realized  this,  do  so  NOW.  In 
Short  Talks  on  Retail  Selling,  S.  Roland  Hall, 
who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  tells 
you  in  a  series  of  chatty,  inspirational  talks  how  to 
handle  your  customers  and  yourself  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results.  This  book  should  be  owned  by 
all  salesfolk.    :3mo,  cloth.    75  ceitts;  by  moil,  83  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


HOW  TO  GROW  BULBS 

A  new  book  which  tells  all  about  how  to 
plant  and  care  for  bulbs — what  bulbs  to  plant 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn — hardy  bulbs 
— bulbs  for  the  greenhouse — designator  beds 
of  bulbs — bulbs  in  pots  and  fibre — how  to 
treat  bulbs  after  flowering — bulbs 
in  grass — insect  pests — diseases — 
how  to  increase  bulbs,  etc.  Hun- 
dreds of  explanatory  drawings  and  photographs. 
7 Sc  net;  by  mail  83c. 

Fonk  4c  WacnaUs  Companr.  354-60  Fomlh  Atc,  New  Ysrk 


Everybody's  Flower  Garden 


Explains  practically  all  of  the  materials  and  methods  at  the 
disposal  of  the  amateur  to-day,  and  shows  how  to  have  a 
beautiful  garden  at  the  least  expense  and  labor.  Deals  with 
roses,  lawns,  carnations,  pinks,  sweet  peas,  dahlias,  shrubs, 
insect  friends  and  pests,  etc.,  and  hundreds  of  other  things. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  designs,  diagrams,  and  half-tones. 
152pai!e8.  cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail,  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fonrtli  Avenue,  New  York 


An  Important  New  Book 

The  United  States 
POST  OFHCE 

By  Daniel  C.  Roper 

Former  Fint  Aitialant  Poslmaaler-General 

A  UNIQUE  and  intensely  interesting  study  of  the 
Post  Office  system  of  this  country  by  an  ex- 
pert, who  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
familiarizing  himself  with  every  detail  of  its  work- 
ings. The  author  describes  the  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can Post  Office  from  its  inception  in  the  intercolonial 
postal  union  of  Andrew  Hamilton  to  its  present  enor- 
mous dimensions,  intricate  network  of  routes,  and 
highly  developed  organization.  The  book  is  not 
only  of  absorbing  interest  from  a  historical  point  of 
view,  but  is  a  wonderful  sociological  document,  un- 
folding an  amazing  story  of  what  men  can  accom- 
plish by  working  together  for  certain  definite  ends. 

404  pp.,  cloth  bound;  price  $1. SO  net; 
by  mail,  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


AND 


By  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 

An  expert  explanation  of  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  all  nervous  troubles, 
and  simple,  direct  instructions  for  their  relief.  In  a  sympathetic  and 
enlightening  way  the  Author  explains  health-giving  nerve  control  in  all 
its  phases.  He  shows  how  to  take  care  of  your  nerves  and,  through 
them,  preserve  the  health  of  your  whole  body. 

Hundreds  of  copies  of  this  new  book  are  being  sold  daily.  It  is  now  in 
its  fourth  large  printing  since  publication  a  few  weeks  ago. 

If  you  ever  suffer  from  "NERVES"  this  book  was  written  for  you.  If 
you  are  ever  a  victim  of  insomnia,  of  nervous  headache  and  indigestion, 
of  irritability  or  melancholy,  this  is  your  guide-book  to  blessed  relief. 
You  need  not  so  often  be  "all  on  edge,"  "deep  in  the  blues,"  or  tor- 
mented by  worry,  because  you  are  here  offered  the  knowledge  which 
may  enable  you  to  rid  yourself  of  these  feelings  which  ruin  your  efficiency 
and  peace  of  mind. 

Covers  Dozens  of  Such  Subjects  as 


The  signs  of  nerve  strain 
Habits  that  hurt  nerves 
How  to  overcome  worry 
The  cure  for  melancholy 
Brain  fag  and  its  remedy 
How  to  banish  insomnia 
Freeing  yourself  from  irritability 
How  to  rise  above  timidity 
Getting  rid  of  nervous  indigestion 
Keeping  the  whole  system  well 
Relieving  nervous  headache 
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Saving  wasted  energy 
The  cost  of  anger 


How  to  exercise  mind  and  body 
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Isador  H.  Coriat,  M.D.,  Eminent  Authority,  Says, 

*'  An  immense  amount  of  practical  advice  that  is  both  sound  and  scien- 
tific and  in  agreement  with  latest  advances  in  Neurology.  Ought  to  be  of 
immense  help  in  a  general  way  to  sufferers  from   nervous  troubles." 
"I  think  it  one  of  the  most  practical  books  of  the  kind  I  have  seen.     I  shall  certainly 
recommend  it  to  some  of  my  patients,  confident  that  they  will  derive  benefit  from  it." 

— James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  New  York. 

"The  mass  of  folk  needs  very  greatly  just  this  sort  of  information.  Mr.  Bruce  and  his 
publishers  alike  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  privilege  of  widely  disseminating  ideas 
at  once  so  sound  and  so  necessary  for  the  public  mental  health." — George  Van  N. 
Dearborn,  M.D.,  Neuropsychiatric  Ward,  Camp  Devens,  Mass.  j,.  ____«■__.., 

"It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  recommend  'Nerve  Control  and 
How  to  Gain  It'  to  the  worried,  the  overstrained,  the  dis- 
couraged, and,  generally  speaking,  the  'down  and  out'  from 
a  nervous  point  of  view.     Mr.  Bruce  writes  with  his  usual 
lucidity    and    simplicity."  ♦ 

—  Samuel  McComh,  D.D.,  Baltimore,  Md.      ^' 

Only  $1. — Money  Back  Guaranty 

To  allow  for  the  widest  popular  distribution  of  this 
valuable  book,  the  price  has  been  set  as  low  as  pos- 
sible— $1.00;  postpaid,  $1.12.     Go  to  your  book- 
store and  get  the  book;  or  send  the  coupon  at-      / 

tached,  with  price  ($t. 1 2  in  all)  and  we  will  mail  the  book        f 
to  you.  If  it  does  not  thoroughly  satisfy,  return  it  and  your       t 
money  will  be  refunded.  / 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,   New  York      • 


*    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
354  Fonrtli  Ave..  New  York 


Please  send   me    N  E  R  \'  E 
/    CONTROL    AND    HOW    TO 
,      GAIN   IT  by    H.  Addington 
^      Bruce.     I  enclose  I1.12.     I  may, 
within  five  days  after  receipt,  re- 
turn the  book  to  you  and  you  will 
refund  my  money. 


,     NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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For  Easter   Breakfast— 

This  ham  of  finest  flavor 


Vr-'sssi^ 


On  Easter  morning  how  briskly  everyone  comes  down  to  break-* 
fast,  with  eager  appetite! 

And  how  perfect,  then,  is  a  savory  breakfast  of  Swift's 
Premium  Ham!  For  the  texture  of  this  ham  is  delicately 
tender,  and  its  especially  long,  slow  cure  has  given  it  an  unusual 
sweetness  of  flavor. 

When  you  see  the  Swift's  Premium  wrapper  and  brand  you 
are  sure  of  getting  this  delicious,  skillfully-cured  ham. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.S.A. 


Swift's  Premium  Ham 


77m.-   Lileiai\    iJi-ir.si  /,,/      i/nil    I').    I'H'>  \ 


Westclox 


/^^  OOD  looking  clocks:  and 
^^  as  good  all  through  as 
they  look  outside. 

"Westclox  construction  is  the 
real  reason  for  Westclox  suc- 
cess. A  handsome  case  can't 
count  minutes.  Good  time- 
keeping must  be  bred  in  the 
bone. 

There's  a  simple  reason  why 
Westclox  keep  better  time  and 


last  longer.  Every  wheel  turns 
on  needle-fine  pivots  of  pol- 
ished steel.  This  largely  de- 
feats friction.  There's  less 
wear  and  tear. 

We  thank  this  process  for 
Big  Ben's  popularity.  It's  a 
Westclox  patent,  of  course. 
But  all  Westclox  users  benefit 
from  it.  Every  Westclox  alarm 
is  made  in  this  same  way. 


Western  Clock  Co.  -makers  ofW)estclox 

La  Salle  &  Peru.  Illinois.  U  S.  A. 
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"THE    SHOE.    THAT  HOLDS  ITS  ^f  SHAPE" 

$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  $g.oo  $7:00  ^  Sgoo 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the 
retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 
The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar- 
antee that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price 
paid  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same 
They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 


'BestlntheWorld 
$3*3.50  54 

everywhere, 
in  New  York. 


Stamping  the  price  on  every  pur  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  W.L.Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION— Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom 
and  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
has  been  muUlated.  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  saleby  106  ■W.ti.Doutrlas  stores  and  over  9000 
W,  L,  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
factory  by  mail.  Parcel  Post  chargrea  prepaid.  Write 
for  Illustrated  CatalOK  showinK  bow  to  order  by  mail 


^  M/^Ca^^       fL»      sin»i:  <(>MFAN\. 

.  '  ^^^^BKOCKTON    -    •    MAS.S. 
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draining  jor  /Tuthorship 

HoWtoWiite,  Whatto  Write, 
and  WKere  to  sell. 

CuUi\'ale  your  mind.  Devlelop 
^ourlilorary  gift's.  Master  Ihe 
ar\  of  solf-eXpression.Make 
your  spare  lime  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  inio  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-, 
ing.  Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
.  Writing,  etc.,  taught   person,- 

Dv.  EsenWcin  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful   advice.      ''Real  teaching. 

-One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
ftrticles  written  mostly  in  spare  lime — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  ^$1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $7^  '  week  from 
photoplay  writing  ^lone, 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  virriters.  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  Tht  Writer' t  Library.  We  also  publish  Tht 
Wriitr't  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  fuU  repons  of 
Ihe  literary  inarket.     Besides  oux  l^actung  service,  we  offer  a 

manuscript  criticism  service. 

150'page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

Z^e  Home  (prrespondence  School 

DGp't.74     Spriruipeld,  Mass 
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ADVANCEMENT  IN  LIFE 

depends  largely  upon  yourself.    Self-Culture,  by  Professor 
John  Stuart  Blackie,  will  give  you  just  the  help  you  need  in 
your  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  development.    lamo. 
Cloth.    7S  cents;  by  mail  83  cents. 
Fuok  &  Wacnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Arennc,  New  York 


«■  BECOME  A 

Traffic  manager-i 

Over  half  a  million  large  shippers  and 

all  railroads  need '  .ained  Traffic  Men 

who  know  how  to  route 

shipments,    obtain 

shortest  mileage,  se* 

cure  quickest  deliv« 

eries,  claNsify   goods* 

obtain  lowest  rates. 

Demand  is  greater  than 

theBupply.    Big  positions 

await  competent  men  at 

$35  to  $100  a  Week 

Fit  yoarself  for  s  Traffic 

Manager's  position.  We  teach  you  by  mail— in  spare 
time  —at  home  to  qualify  for  one  of  the  BIG  jobs.  Our 
course  is  thorough  —  is  endorsed  by  railroad  officials 
and  large  concerns  everywhere.  Smallcost— easy  pay- 
ments. Write  for  full  details  concerning  the  LaSalle 
Home  Study  Course  in  Traffic  Manuirment.  Learn  how 
you  can  qualify  for  a  big  traffic  job  while  holding  your 
present  position.  Write  today— NOWl 
LaSalle  ExtcDtioo  Univeriity,  Dept.4S2-ICB         CkicafO 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
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ANY  are  the  delights  of  riding  in  a  modern  closed-car. 
And  not  the  least  of  these  is — Quietness.  The  all-season 
car  has  the  necessary  stillness  for  quiet  conversation. 


Free  from  noisy  gears,  devoid  of  echoing  sounds  from  axle 
and  transmission,  the  Hyatt-equipped  closed-car  has  all  the 
tranquillity  of  a  drawing-room. 

In  this  elimination  of  distracting  noises—in  softly  cushioning 
the  multitude  of  sound-producing  shocks— Hyatt  Bearings 
are  serving  both  motorist  and  motor  car  builder  by  enhancing 
in  the  closed-car  the  element  of  quietness. 


HYATT  QUIET  BEARINGS 
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PROTECTION 

If  it  were  not  for  Paint  practically  everything  made  of  wood 
would  disappear.  Houses  and  their  furnishings,  factories  and 
their  products,  railroads  and  their  equipment  could  not  last 
without  a  film  of  paint  to  protect  them  from  the  destroying 
forces  of  rust  and  decay. 

Paint,  to  serve  its  greatest  use,  must  protect  and  the  in- 
gredient that  gives  paint  its  greatest  protective  power  is  Zinc.' 

For  years  we  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  paint 
industry  with  just  the  right  quality  of  Zinc  Oxide  for  its  needs. 

Our  seventy  years  experience,  our  unequalled  wealth  of 
Zinc  Ore,  our  exclusive  processes  and  our  intensive  research 
work,  guarantee  to  all  users  of  Zinc  products  a  quality  and  a 
service  that  are  both  dependable  and  exceptional. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,   New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 
CHICAGO:    Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 

Manufacturers  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Spelter,  Spiegeleisen,  Lithopone,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,  Zinc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

zinc 
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THE  STREAM  OF  FIRE 


Power  in  your  engine — confidence  in  your  car — 
economy  in  your  fuel— reach  their  greatest  effect- 
iveness now,  as  in  the  past,  when  Bosch  Magneto 
Ignition  supplies  the  life-giving  Stream  of  Fire. 

There  is  one  magneto  that  since  the  beginning  of  internal  com" 
bustion  engines  has  held  itself  supreme  through  years  of  supreme 
service  —  and  that  one  magneto  is  Bosch. 

AMER1L.AN  Bosch  Magneto  Corporation 

Main  Office  and  Work' — Sjimngfiekl,  Mm».        SroncAei— .New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit,  S»n  Fi«nd«»       StitictSlaUominmottihanlOOtHitt 

AMERICA'S      SUPREME      IGN[TION      SYSTEM 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  •  TRACTORS  •  AIRPLANES  •  MOTOR  CARS  •  MOTOR  BOATS  •  MOTORCYCLES  •  GAS  ENQNES 
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GEORGIA    MILITARY   ACADEMY 

College  Park  (Near  Atlanta)  Ga. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  SUMMER  CAMP  m  poOT  HILLS  OF  BLUE  RIDGE 

CORPS  UNDER  U.  S.  WAR  DEPARTMENT  AND  AMERICA'S  MOST  NOTED  HEALTH  REGION 

Moderate  Eupense».  Parental  Guidance,        IN  AVAL  oCHUUL  Sound  Discipline,  Thorough  Work. 

jLN't  2.^  to  Algum  25,  at  G.  M.  A.'s  magnificent  mountain  home,  Highland  Lake, 
in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  2300  feet  above  sea  level,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

One  of  America's  Most  Splendidly  Equipped  Prep  Schools 


WHY  the  ordinary  Camp,  WHEN  THERE  fS  A  REAL 


MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  CAMP  FOR  BOYS 

at. BELLE    ISLE.    PORTSMOUTH,    N.    H. 

*  July  I  to  September  7 — ten  full  weeka 

This  ideal  camp  with  trained  military  staff  wil!  return  your  boy  a  Husky  Young  Man  vrith  a  Thoroughly  American,  Marine  Corps  Spirit. 
Senior  Class  IS  to  17 — Junior  Class  12  to  14 

W.  H.  PARKER.  Major,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  Ret.. 

.^ddir^^:  Major  P.irkcr,  Navy  Yard,  Wash..  D.  C.  Commandant,  Belle  Isle,  Portsmouth.  N.   \\ 


Home  Study  (?Ii) 

Prepare  for  the  New  Era  through  corre»« 
pondence  courses  in  Mathematics,  Chetnis* 
try.  History,  Economics,  Education,  Sociol- 
ogy, Modern  Languztges,  Religion,  Zoology, 

English  and  other  subjects.  Address:  Division9 

©Ije  3lmufr0itg  of  Qllitrasa 

Chicago,  Illinois 


CAMP  BRYN  AFON   FOR   GIRLS 

.Lake  Snowdon*  near  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin 

Screened  bungalow?.  Horseback-riding,  swimming,  tennis,  basket-ball. 
i«w«!ry  making,  dramatics,  photography,  dancing,  sketching,  canoe 
trips.     Faculty  composed  of  college  graduates.    Write  to 

MISS  LOTTA  BROADBRIDGE,  15  Owen  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


OXFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Founded    1830.    Standard  college  course  with  B.  A.  Decree. 
Mpfic    courses    with    B    M     Degree.     Normal    course"    in 
Household-Economics,  Public  School  Music  and  Art.    Rates 
S375.    Write  for' "Seven  Points."    Address 
OXFORD  COLLEGE  Box  54,  Oxford,  Ohio 


New  V'ork,  Binghamton. 

THE  LADY  JANE  GREY  SCHOOL  JaTh^l'.'," 

College  preparatory-  and  General  Corrrses.  Advanced  work  for 
High  School  graduates.    Music,  Business  Course,  Domestic 
Science,  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sports. 
The  Misses  Hyde  and  Ell.\  Virgini.v  Jones,  A.B.,  Prins. 


\\'ritp  for  Free  Booklet  and 
se'"  il  your  Family  is  entitled 
to  Honor.?. 

P.  Murphy,  86  Walker  SL,  New  York 


FAIRBAIRN'S 

CRESTS 

of  English-speaking 
families. 


ty  William  H.   Walling.  A.M.,M:D.  f 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  i 

way,  in  one  volume:  I 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Shoolil  Hare.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husban  d  Should  Hare.  ;  | 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.                >  | 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Soa.  | 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Hushand  Should  Hare.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hare.  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Hare.  = 

I    Allinonerolume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  | 

I        Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Imparl  to  Her  Dangfater.  | 

I    $2.00  postpaid    Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Hare.  | 

r    Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents.  = 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA.,  PA.  I 
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*    a  Nurse 


Learn  at  Home! 

If  over  18,  you  can  become  a  Trained 
Nurse  with  Diploma.    Learn  atbome. 
in  spare  time.    Ss'stem  founded  bv 
Orville  .1.  F'erkins.  M  D.    ThouBsnd» 
of  students  durir'g  pa.'^t  20  years. 
Earn    $18   to    $30   a  Week 
Karn  while  learning.    New  method— lessons 
simple  and  practical.  Write  for  book  and  32 
Lesson  Pages  Frrr.  Nurse's  outfit  free  to  un- 
dergraduates and  graduates.   Low  price.  ea*v 
tprms.  Hospital  experience  if  desired.    School 
chaT"tered  bv  State  of  Illinois.    Authorized  Di 
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Accountant 

Bbcecutive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2.600  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi 
tions.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
vou  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  Eervice  are  tinder  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illtnoia,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A'e.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 
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GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 


Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington 

Colonial  School    Washington 

National  Park  Seminary..  .Washington 
Frances  Shimer  School.  .  .  .Mt.  Carroll 

Rockf ord  College'   Rockf ord 

St. -Mary-of-the- Woods  College, 

St.-Mary-of-the-Woods 

Maryland  College Lntherville 

Misses  Allen  School  .  West  Newton 
Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  Sch. . . Boston 
Howard  Seminary.  .  .  .W.  Bridgewater 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale 

MacDuffie  School Springfield 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster 

Tenacre Wellesley 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles 

.  Miss  Beard's  School Orange 

Dwight  School    .  . , Englewood 

Kent  Place  School Summit- 
Cathedral  "Sch.  of  St.  Mary  Garden  City 

Knox  School Tarry  town 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School.  .. Binghamton 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Glendale  College Glendale 

Beechwood Jenkintown 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem 

The  Cowles  School Oak  Lane 

Highland  Hall HoUidaysburg 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore 

Ogontz  School Ogontz 

Rydal  School Rydal 

Shipley. School Bryn  Mawr 

Lincoln  School Providence 

.Ward-Belmont Nashville 

.Averett  College Danville 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton 

Hollins  College. Hollins 

Randolph-Macon  College. .  .  Lynchburg 
Randolph-Macon  Institute. . .    Danville 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista 

Stuart  Hall Staunton 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  &  MILITARY 
SCHOOLS 

Cal..  .  .Pasadena  Army  &  Navy  Acad., 

Pasadena 
San  Diego  Army  &,  Navy  Acad., 

Pacific  Beach 

T).C... Array  &  Navy  Prep.  Sch..  .Washington 

Saint  Albans  School Washington 


D.  (■ 

111    . 

Ini). 

Ml). 
Mass 


Mo  . 
N.J. 


N.  Y 


Ohio. 
Pa... 


R.  I 
Tenn 

Va.,. 


BOYS'  PREPARATORY  &  MILITARY 
SCHOOLS  (Continued) 

I LL   .  . .  Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest 

Mass.  .Chauncey  Hall  School Boston 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham 

Minn.  . Shattuck  School Faribault 

N.  .J    .  .Blair  Academy Blairstown 

Bordentown  Mil..  Inst Bordentown 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown 

Wenonah  Mil.  Academy Wenonah 

NY...  Cascadilla  School Ithaca 

Irving  School Tarry  town 

Mohegan  Lake  School .  Mohegan  Lake 

Peekskill  Mil.  Academy Peekskill 

St.  John's  Mil.  Academy Ossining 

Pa Franklin  &  Marshall  Acad. .  .Lancaster 

ICiskiminetas  Springs  School, 

Kiskiminetas  Springs 
Mercersburg  Academy.  .  .  Mercersburg 

S.  C The  Citadel Charleston 

Tenn  .  .  Tenn.  Military  Institute  .  .  .  Sweetwater 

Va Fishburne  Mil.  Academy.. Waynesboro 

Randolph-Macon  Acad Front  Royal 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Pa Dickinson  Seminary Williamsport 

TECHNICAL 

Colo  .  .  Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden 

D.  C . . .  Bliss  Electrical  School ....  Washington 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

III.  .  .   Lake  Forest  Sch.  of  Music 

Lake  Forest 
Mass.  .Cambridge  Sch.  of  Architecture 

Cambridge 

Harvard  Dental  School Cambridge 

Sargent  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Cambridge 

N.  Y... Russell  Sage  College Troy 

Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts 

Saratoga  Springs 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Ind.  . .  .Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers 

Indianapolis 
Ky  .  .  . .  Stewart  Home  Training  School 

Farmdale 

Mass.  .Boston  Stammerers'  Inst Boston 

Mo. .  .  .Central  Inst,  for  the  Deaf.  .  .   St.  Louis 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School  Devon 

Hedley  School Germantown 

Sch.  for  Exceptional  Children     Roslyn 

Wis No.  West.  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee 


SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Conn  . .  Camp  Wonposet    Bantam  Lake 

Ind.  .      Culver  Summer  Schools Culver 

Maine. Camp  Kineo Harrison 

Camp  Katahdin Lake  Forest 

Winona  Camps Moose  Pond 

Camp  Tosebo    Manistee 

Camp  Idlewild.      Lake  Winnepesaukee 

South  Pond  Cabins Fitzwilliam 

Camp  Wachusett Holderness 

Ethan  Allen  Camp Saugerties 

Junior  Piatt  sburg Plattsburg 

Kyle  Camp Catskills 

Camp  Pok-o' -Moonshine    Adirondacks 
Repton  Naval  Camp     Lake  Champlain 

Camp  Veritas Lake  Champlain 

Laurel  Park  Camp Hendersonville 

Miami  Mil.  Inst.  Summer  Camp, 

Miami  River 
Dan  Beard  Sch.  and  Camp .  .  .  Poconos 

Camp  Yapeechu Buck  Hill  Falls 

Camp  Kawasawa, 

Cumberland  River  Bluffs 
W.  Va.  .  Camp  Terra  Alta Terra  Alta 

SUMMER  CAMPS   FOR  GIRLS 

Maine  Camp  Teconnet China 

Wyonegonic  Camp Moose  Pond 

Camp  Cowasset No.  Falmouth 

Ouanset  Camp So.  Orleans 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brewster 

Spring  Hills  Camp Michigamme 

Camp  Allegro Silver  Lake 

Pine  Knoll  Camp Conway 

Sargent  Camps Peterboro 

Camp  Junaluska Lake  Junaluska 

Pa Pine  Tree  Camp Poconos 

Vt Aloha  Camp So.  Fairlee 

Hanoum  Camp Thetford 

Camp  Ken-Jock etee So.  Strafford 

Camp  Farwell Wells  River 

Tela-Wauket  Camps Roxbury 

Camp  Winneshewauka Lunenberg 

Camp  Wynona Lake  Morey 

.Camp  Idyle  Wyld Three  Lakes 

CAMPS  FOR  BOYS  &  GIRLS 

Bob- White  Camp Ashland 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
.Colorado  State  Teach.  College.  Greeley 
Ga.  Mil.  Acad.  Summer  School, 

College  Park 

.University  of  Chicago Chicago 

.Miss  Mason's  Summer  Sch..  Tarry  town 
Wallcourt  School Aurora 

Pa iPenn.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts.    Chester  Spgs. 
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The  most  uncertain  game  is  life  itself.     In  a  tight 
place,  a  fren'ly  pipe  helps  a  man  to  play  it  right. 


Patience  is  a  big  aid  in  winning  any  game,  even  where  the  stake 
is  the  good  will  of  the  American  Smoker.  By  patience.  Velvet 
Tobacco  acquires  its  wonderful  mildness  and  friendly  mellowness. 

We  put  the  choicest  Kentucky  Burley  tobacco  into  wooden  hogsheads  and 
let  it  stay  there  for  two  full  years — the  natural  way  of  curing,  the  patient 
way,  the  expensive  way^but  the  right  way.  When  it  is  ready  for  your  pipe, 
Velvet  has  a  friendly  mellowness  you  will  really  enjoy. 

Friendly  Velvet  will  help  you  to  play  the  game  of  life  just  right — today  and 
every  day.     Try  it. 
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What  do  your  clothes 

cost? 

HTHE  cost  of  clothes 
isn^t  the  price 
alone;  it's  the  price 
divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  you  wear 
the  clothes* 

Our  clothes  aren't  low  in  price, 
but  they  cost  you  less  than  other 
clothes  because  you  get  more  days 
of  wear  for  every  dollar  you  spend; 
they  wear  longer;  look  better,  too. 
All  wool;  stylish;  guaranteed. 
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INDEPENDENCE   FOR   THE   PHILIPPINES 


PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE  is  "almost  in  sight," 
President  Wilson  by  letter  assures  the'  delegation  of 
forty  Filipinos  who  have  come  to  this  countrj^  to  persuade 
the  American  people  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  birth  of  a 
Philippine  republic.  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  who  received 
the  formal  plea  of  the  delegates  and  read  them  the  President's 
message  in  reply,  adds  an  expression  of  his  own  belief  that  "the 
time  has  substantially  come,  if  it  has  not  quite  come,"  when  the 
Filipinos  can  be  allowed  to  sever  the  few  political  ties  that  still 
bind  them  to  our  Government.  "I  trust,"  says  Secretary  Baker, 
"that  the  day  is  very  close  at  hand."  And  Francis  Burton 
Harrison,  Governor-General  of  the  islands,  declares  himself 
convinced  by  experience  that  the  obstacles  to  independence  that 
appeared  to  exist  a  few  years  ago  have  now  been  cleared  away. 
He  tells  the  Filipinos,  however,  that  only  Congress  can  grant 
their  request;  and  editors  remind  us  that  the  next  Congress 
will  be  predominantly  Republican,  and  that  the  strongest 
advocacy  of  prompt  independence  for  the  islands  has  hitherto 
been  found  in  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  in  taking  sides  on  this  issue  our  papers  do  not 
divide  along  strictly  party  lines.  Thus  we  find  the  Republican 
Buffalo  News  affirming  that  the  Filipinos  have  "proved  themselves 
worthy  of  independence,"  and  that  "Americans,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, will  indorse  the  proposal  to  give  it  to  them";  while 
the  independent  Democratic  Baltimore  Sun  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  islands  should  want  to  cut  themselves  adrift  from  the 
United  States,  and  thinks  that  they  are  likely  to  regret  it  if 
they  do.  In  Washington,  the  correspondents  tell  us,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  a  new 
Philippine  bill  will  be  submitted  by  the  Administration  which 
will  actually  fix  the  time  when  the  islands  are  to  be  given  their 
freedom.  The  American  people,  as  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.)  reminds  us,  are  definitely  pledged  to  ultimate  inde- 
pendence for  the  Filipinos.  But  it  wiU  be  the  duty  of  Congress, 
remarks  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.),  "to  demand  satisfactory 
evidence  in  support  of  the  claim  that  they  are  now  prepared 
for  stable  self-government."  Many  editors  predict  that  the 
Fihpino  request  will  be  granted  on  the  same  basis  that  inde- 
pendence was  granted  to  Cuba,  the  United  States  retaining  the 
powie;*  of  control  of  the  islands'  foreign  relations.  In  any  case, 
remarks  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.),  the  Filipinos^" should 
be  very  sure  of  their  ground,"  because  "there  is  no  question 
that  the  social,  political,  and  business  progress  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  last  twenty  years — a  progress  of  which  any  people 
might  be  proud — has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  strong, 
protecting  arms  and  'first-aid '  counsel  of  the  United  States  have 
been  always  in  the  immediate  background." 

Turning  to  those  papers  which  express  outright  opposition 
to  the  Filipino  plea,  we  find  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.) 
emphasizing  "two  very  good  reasons  why  we  can  not  afford  to 
give  up  the  Philippines,"  namely: 


"We  can  not  set  them  adrift,  to  be  gobbled  up  as  Formosa 
has  been  gobbled  up,  as  Korea  has  been  gobbled  up,  as  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Manchuria  has  been  gobbUnl  uf) — or  to  lapse 
back  into  savagery  and  internecine  warfare. 

"We  can  not  abandon  our  'new  frontiers  in  the  far  Pacific' 

"Either  of  these  two  reasons  is  compelling  enough  to  govern 
our  policy  toward  the  Philippines. 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Democratic  party  will  keep  on 
talking  about  Filipino  independence  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

"But  the  Democratic  party  will  take  it  out  in  talk.  The 
Philippines  will  remain  our  easternmost  frontier  at  the  end  of 
the  long  talkfest." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  reproaches  the  Administration 
for.  its  "delusive  promises  to  the  FiUpinos"  and  characterizes 
its  attitude  as  "inviting  rebellion  in  the  Philippines."  And  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  declaring  that  this  is  "no  time  for 
experiments,"  goes  on  to  argue  as  follows  against  granting  im- 
mediate freedom  to  the  islands: 

"Since  1916  the  Filipinos  have  been  enjoying  a  large  measure 
of  self-government.  Prosperity  has  returned  to  the  islands,  and 
they  have  remained  politically  tranquil.  The  bond  uniting  them 
to  the  United  States  has  been  irksome  neither  to  them  nor  to  us. 
What  reason  is  there,  then,  for  the  recrudescence  of  the  agitation 
for  Philippine  independence? 

"The  Paris  Peace  Conference  is  devising  a  system  of  manda- 
tory control  over  peoples  not  yet  advanced  enough  for  com- 
plete sovereignty.  The  United  States  is  being  urged  to  act  as  a 
mandatory  for  the  new  state  of  Armenia.  WiU  any  one  contend 
that  the  Filipinos  have  marched  further  along  the  road  to  self- 
determination  than  the  Armenians  have?  Yet,  according  to 
Mr.  Baker  and  the  President,  the  United  States  ought  to  cast 
the  Philippines  adrift  as  a  finished  state  at  the  same  moment 
that  it  is  helping  to  establish  a  mandatory  guardianship  for 
Armenia. 

"If  the  FiUpinos  received  a  grant  of  sovereignty,  how  long 
could  they  maintain  internal  order  and  a  stable  position  in  the 
famUy  of  nations?  Would  they  be  admitted  to  equal  member- 
ship in  the  Society  of  Nations?  If  the  new  Filipino  republic 
should  fail  to  function  and  fall  a  prey  to  revolution,  the  Society 
of  Nations  would  have  another  ward  on  its  hands,  and  would 
naturally  want  to  deposit  it  on  our  door-step.  Then  we  should 
have  to  start  afresh  with  our  work  of  education  and  stabiliza- 
tion, the  fruits  of  twenty  years  of  which  would  have  been  utterly 
wasted. 

"This  seems  no  time  for  turning  unformed  and  untried  nation- 
alities loose  inCo  a  world  upset  by  war  and  afflicted  with  strange 
political  maladies.  The  Philippine  archipelago  needs  security 
far  more  than  it  needs  independence.  Independence  might 
easily  be  a  fatal  gift." 

Before  we  grant  the  FiUpinos'  request,  says  the  Washington 
Post  (Ind.),  we  should  have  "positive  assurance  that  Japanese 
influence  wiU  not  be  permitted  to  spread  over  the  islands  after 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  affected  China."  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (Rep.)  agrees  that  "the  islands  can  not  be  left  to  become 
a  prey  of  Japan,  or  to  destroy  themselves  by  civil  wars."  And 
it  adds,  "the  United  States  must  maintain  a  naval  station 
there."     "We  do  not  want  the  Philippines  a  day  longer  than  it 
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is  necessary  to  keep  them,"  remarks  the  ^\^leeling  (W, 
InleUigencer  (Rep.),  but — 


Va.) 


"There  are  very  grave  reasons  to  doubt,  however,  if  the 
Fihpinos  are  fit  for  self-government.  A  relatively  small  number 
of  the  superior  races  living  'n  the  island  of  Luzon  have  shown 
capacity  for  orderly  government,  but  this  element  is  in  the 
decided  minority,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  islands  conditions 
approaching  barbarism  still  prevail. 

"We  have  invited  American  and  foreign  capital  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. A  great  many  Americans  have  gone  there  to  make 
their  homes.  We  can  not  abandon  these  people  or  their  inter- 
ests to  the  tender  mercies  of  foreign  mobs.  For  these  reasons 
it  may  be  well  to  go  slow  with 
the  program  of  Filipino  inde- 
j)endence.  Orderly  self-govern- 
ment is  an  accomplishment  qZ 
which  only  the  most  highly-  devel- 
oped peoples  of  the  earth  ha^■e 
shown  themselves  capable,  and 
from  some  exhibitions  we  have 
seen  recentlj'  in  Europe,  it  seems 
to  be  a  very  difficult  proposition 
for  some  of  those  peoples." 

The  Filipinos,  argues  the  Man- 
chester (N.  H.)  Union  (Ind. 
Rep.),  are  not  yet  competent  "to 
take  an  independent  place  among 
self-seeking,  highly  organized,  and 
aggressive  colonizing  nations," 
and  "the  best  friendship  we  can 
show  them  is  to  remain  their 
teachers  in  the  art  of  state- 
building  for  some  time  yet."  As 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
(Ind.  Rep.)  sees  it,  the  chief 
argument  against  immediate 
Philippine  independence  is  "thv 
anti-Japanese  argument."  This 
argument  is  belittled,  however, 
by  Senator  Manuel  L.   Quezon, 

bader  of  the  Filipino  delegation,  who  is  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  as  saying: 

"The  Japanese  differ  from  us  in  religion,  race,  and  politics. 
Moreover,  they  have  no  intention  of  endeavoring  to  colonize 
in  a  tropical  climate.  I  am  sure  the  Filipinos  have  no  reason 
to  fear  trouble  in  that*  direction.  Moreover,  the  Japanese 
population  of  the  Philippines  is  much  smaller  than  is  generally 
imagined.  I  suppose  that  there  probably  are  7,000  Japanese 
in  the  Philippines,  as  against  a  total  population  of  10,000,000." 

And  in  a  later  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  New 
York  Times  he  said: 

"Recent  sensational  reports  that  the  Japanese  were  pouring 
into  the  southern  islands  of  the  Philippine  group  are  not  true. 
There  has  been  no  pronounced  increase  even  in  the  normal  flow 
of  Japanese  to  and  from  the  different  islands.  And  I  can  assure 
the  people  of  one  thing  about  which  there  have  been  many 
alarms  during  the  last  few  years — the  modern  Japanese,  the 
statesmen  who  are  in  control  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
have  no  imperialistic  designs  upon  the  Philii)pines.  Of  that  1 
am  certain.  And  there  are  adequate  reasons  for  this  that  are 
fuUj'* appreciated  by  the  Japanese  themselves.  Chief  of  these  is 
that  the  Japanese  realize  that  the  J^ilipinos  would  not  be  as- 
similated even  if  conquered.  We  are  of  a  different  religion  and 
culture.  We  are 'the  only  important  Christian  nation  in  the 
Far  East.  The  Japanese  realize  this  (lu-i  and  know  that  they 
could  not  conquer  Christianity  even  if  they  crusht  the  people. 

"Japan  is  anxious  to  extend  her  commercial  relations  with 
us,  and  undoubtedly  will  do  so.  But  the  United  States  will 
always  hold  its  own  against  all  other  nations  in  our  commercial 
relations  because  of  the  interests  already  established  and 
because  of  the  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  the  Filipinos  for  the 
United  States. 

"J  sincerely  believe  that  the  old  military  party  has  been 
defeated  for  all  time  in  Japan.  T  have  talked  w'ith  many 
Japanese  of  all  classes  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  and  I  find 
the  same  thought  among  them  all.     Of  course,  there  are  the 
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leaders  of   the  old   military  organization  left,   and   they  may 
threaten  and  make  much  noise,  but  their  pow^r  is  gone. 

"The  war  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  in  regard  to  the 
United  States.  I  have  it  from  many  different  Japanese  sources. 
The  Japanese  Government  did  not  believe  the  United  States 
could  or  would  fight,  even  tho  they  were  alined  on  the  same  side 
in  the  war.  But  the  rapidity  with  which  the  United  States  or- 
ganized its  forces,  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  America  on 
the  war,  and  the  might  behind  the  blow  that  the  United  States 
struck  for  liberty  for  the  world  surprized  the  Japanese  statesmen. 
Formerly  the  .Japanese  one  would  meet  in  traveling  in  the  Far 
East  had  a  coclciness  of  air  that  said:  'We  can  fight  the  world. 
We  can  whip  anj-  nation,  even  Great  Britain  or  the  United 

States,'  and  one  sometimes  heard 
the  feeling  exprest  in  words. 

"Now  the  Japanese  statesmen 
know  that  Japan  can  not  single- 
handed  defeat  the  world,  and 
they  have  no  desire  to  tVy.  With 
the  downfall  of  the  mihtary  party 
the  entire  Japanese  nation  has 
turned  its  mind  to  commercial 
expansion." 


But  the  real  answer  to  the  fear 
that  Japan  will  step  in  as  we 
step  out,  some  of  our  papers  ar- 
gue, will  be  found  in  the  League 
of  Nations.  "If  a  League  of 
Nations  is  established  to  protect 
the  independence  of  all  peoples, 
small  as  well  as  great,  the 
Philippines  would  be  assured 
of  security,"  remarks  the  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch  (Ind.),  and  this 
thought  was  apparently  in  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  mind  when  in  his 
letter  to  the  visiting  delegation 
he  said: 


GETTING  READY  TO  LEAV^   SCHOOL. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


"Not  the  least  important 
labor  of  the  Conference  which 
now  requires  my  attention  is  that  of  making;  the  pathway 
of  the  weaker  people  of  the  world  less  perilous — a  labor  which 
should  be,  and  doubtless  is,  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  to  the 
Filipino  people." 

Admitting  the  force  of  the  Filipino  plea  for  freedom,  the 
Newark  A^eM).s  (Ind.)  nevertheless  urges  the  postponement  of 
that  gift  until  after  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  actually 
established. 

But  a  good  many  Americans,  thinks  the  Buffalo  Express 
(Ind.  Rep.),  would  like  to  see  the  Filipinos'  plea  granted,  es- 
peK'ially  "in  view  of  their  loj''alty  during  the  war."  "There  are 
a  great  many  people  in  this  country  \\iho  hope  that  the  Filipinos 
can  prove  their  case,"  agrees  the  Charlotte  Observer  (Dem.);  and 
the  Wheeling  Register  (Dem.)  affirms  that  "there  is  no  question" 
as  to  their  capacity  for  self-government,  for  "they  have  been 
virtually  independent,  with  only  a  Governor-General  in  charge, 
for  the  past  several  years."  "The  Filipinos  do  not  desire 
our  supervision,  and  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by  thrusting  it 
ui)on  them,"  declares  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  which  goes 
on  to  say: 

"Nor  does  the  question  of  what  the  result  of  independence  will 
be  enter  into  the  present  question. 

"  It  may,  indeed,  turn  out  that  it  will  be  the  reverse  of  ad- 
vantagf>ous  to  the  islands  to  have  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  withdrawn,  but  since  the  people  are  unmistakably  anxious 
to  be  piit  in  possession  of  sovereignty  over  them.selves,  there  is 
no  other  course  consistent  with  our  principles  than  to  allow 
them  to  make  the  experiment." 

Whatever  the  outcome,  more  than  one  editor  remarks,  this 
country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  manner  of  the  appeal, 
which  symbolizes,  in  the  words  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  (Ind.),  "a  triumph  of  self-restraint  and  an  achievement  in 
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f..|).vrii:litc(i  l)y  U.  V.  liiick.  Washington,  D.C. 

FILIPINOS  WHO   HAVE  COME  TO   ASK  THE   AMERICAN  PEOPLE  FOR  INDEPENDENCE. 

This  photograph  of  the  commission  of  forty  in  behalf  of  immediate   inaependence  for  tiie  Philippines  is  taken  on  the  steps  of  the  State,  War, 

and  Navy  Building  in  Washington.    Manuel  L.  Quezon,  head  of  the  commission,  and  President  of  the   Philippine   Senate,   is   fourth  from    the 

reader's  left  in  the  front  row,  between  Secretary  Baker  and  Chief-of-Staff  General  Peyton  C.  March. 


friendship."  In  presenting  his  country's  request  to  our  Govern- 
ment, Senator  Quezon  said:  "You  have  truly  treattid  us  as 
no  nation  ever  before  treated  another  under  its  sway";  but  he 
added,  "and  yet  you — and  none  better  than  you — will  under- 
stand why  even  under  such  conditions  our  people  still  crave 
independence,  that  they,  too,  may  be  sovereign  masters  of  their 
own  destinies."     To  quote  further: 

"Independence  is  the  great  national  ideal  of  the  Filipino^ 
country,  and  we  believe  this  is  the  proper  time  to  present  the 
question,  looking  to  a  favorable  and  decisive  action,  because  of 
the  declared  and  uniform  policy  of  America  to  withdraw  her 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  and  to  recognize  our  indepen- 
dence as  soon  as  a  stable  Government  has  been  established. 
There  now  is  a  stable  Government,  and  the  fulfilment  of  this 
solemn  promise  you  owe  to  yourselves,  to  us,  and  to  humanity 
at  large." 

Senator  Quezon  assured  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  that  "all  American  institutions  would  be 
continued  in  the  Philippines  in  the  event  of  the  granting  of  in- 
dependence." And  in  a  statement  to  the  New  York  Times  he 
said  that  the  commission  would  base  its  appeal  to  the  American 
people  on  two  grounds: 

"The  first  is  the  ground  that  the  Jones  Law  promised  our 
islands  their  complete  freedom  when  we  should  have  established 
a  stable  Government.  We  think  that  our  Government  is  now 
of  such  a  stable  nattu^e  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  it  can  safely  control  the  islands  without 
fm-ther  assistance. 

"The  second  point  of  the  present  appeal  is  that  at  this  time, 
when  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  others,  comprising  new  nations  are 
being  recognized,  and  when  the  rights  of  small  nations  and 
weak  peoples  are  being  championed  by  America,  it  seems  to 
us  the  apt  moment  to  grant  independence  to  these  islands 
that  have  already  for  some  years  practically  governed 
themselves. 

"The  United  States  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  undertake 
any  part  of  the  government  for  a  long  while,  except  in  the  ques- 
tion of  foreign  relations.  It  has  been  a  generous  and  friendly 
Government  throughout  the  years  since  the  islands  were  taken 
over  by  this  country.  But  even  under  such  a  generous  form  of 
government  as  this  it  is  natural  that  the  people  should  still  de- 
sire to  have  their  own  nation  and  control  all  their  own  affairs. 
That  is  a  question  of  sovereignty  and  self-determination,  as  it  is 
being  called  to-day,  and,  while  it  is  sentimental,  it  is  very  real, 
nevertheless." 


WHY   STEEL   STAGNATES 

STEEL  IS  A  SYMBOL  of  modern  industry,  in  the  view  of 
our  trade  experts,  and  the  problem  of  steel,  as  one  editor 
observes,  is  "symbolic  of  the  industrial  readjustment 
problem  generally."  So  as  press  writers  see  the  tide  of  pros- 
perity rising  but  slowly — tho  undoubtedly  past  the  turn — they 
look  for  some  explanation  in  the  peculiar  stagnation  in  the  steel 
market.  We  should  not  forget,  of  course,  as  the  Springfield 
Republican  points  out,  that  from  "other  angles  of  observation 
one  sees  steady  improvement  in  trade,"  and  that  the  depression 
in  iron  and  steel  has  been  peculiarly  emphasized  by  the  "fum- 
bling" between  the  Industrial  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  t)he  Railroad  Administl^ation  over  steel  prices. 
Yet  how,  it  may  be  asked,  may  we  expect  an  industrial  boom 
when  all  efforts  to  stimulate  our  basic  industry  seem  fruitless? 
A  brief  statement  of  what  has  been  done  and  why  it  has  not 
succ(>eded,  with  a  few  words  of  comment  from  Pittsburg  author- 
ities and  the  editors  of  stael-trade  journals,  may  prove  illuminating. 
Secretary  Redfield  recognized  the  strategic  position  of  the 
steel  industry  when  he  put  steel  prices  first  on  the  program  of  the 
Industrial  Board,  which  was  to  hasten  the  coming  industrial 
boom  by  stabilizing  prices.  So  there  was  great  rejoicing  on  the 
part  of  the  daily  press  when  representatives  of  the  steel  industry 
met  with  the  Industrial  Board  and  agreed  on  price  reductions 
averaging  from  10  to  14  per  cent.,  bringing  prices  15  to  22  per 
cent,  lower  than  in  war-time.  A  general  decline  in  prices  was 
expected  to  follow  which  would  bring  a  rush  of  buying  and  set 
aU  the  wheels  of  industry  tmriing  at  fuU  speed.  Even  Judge 
Gary,  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  said:  "If  the  other  lines  of 
industry  show  the  same  disposition  as  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
as  they  undoubtedly  will,  we  have  nothing  but  an  era  of  wonder- 
ful prosperity  ahead  of  us."  There  was,  in  fact,  some  tempo- 
rary stimulus  to  the  steel  market,  and  steel  shares  went  up  on 
the  stock  exchange.  Yet  the  new  prices  stiU  seemed  too  high 
to  the  buyers,  and  too  low  to  some  of  the  steel-makers,  and  the 
expected  boom  failed  to  start.  The  Industrial  Board  itself 
admitted  that  the  price-reductions  might  involve  "the  necessity 
of  some  high-cost  plants  either  shutting  down  temporarily  or 
running  at  a  loss  for  a  period,"  while  papers  like  the  New  York 
Sun   complained    that    the   reduction    was    far    too    slight    to 
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accomplish  any  good.  But  before  the  actual  results  of  the  new 
price-level  could  be  ascertained,  Director-General  Hines  refused 
to  accept  the  new  price  for  railroad  steel  purchases,  declaring 
that  he  would  wait  to  buy  in  the  open  market  at  a  lower  price. 
It  looked,  as  the  Newark  News  observed  at  the  time,  "as  if  the 


THE   NEW   ARMY. 

— Walker  in  the  New  York 

Director-General  of  Railroads  had  thrown  a  monkey-wrench 
into  the  machinery." 

Authorities  seem  to  differ  about  the  actual  effect  upon  the 
steel  market  of  both  the  new  prices  and  Director-General 
Hines's  rejection  of  them.  The  Pittsburg  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  reports  that  the  reduction  "led  to 
a  spurt  in  buying"  which  soon  "flattened  out."  He  thinks  that 
the  refusal  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  accept  the  new 
price  scale  "discouraged  orders."  This  correspondent  inciden- 
tally describes  the  steel  industry  as  operating  at  about  seventy 
per  cent,  capacity,  which  is  "a  fair  rate  of  operation,"  consider- 
ing the  increase  of  steel-mill  capacity  during  the  war.  He  sees 
very  little  export  business  and  only  enough  domestic  business 
to  satisfy  immediate  needs.  "Really  active  times  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  are  hardly  expected  before  faU;  even  should 
a  definite  and  important  movement  begin  now  it  would  require 
a  period  of  several  months  for  full  development." 

Such  important  organs  of  the  trade  as  The  Iron  Trade  Review 
(Cleveland)  and  The  Iron  Age  (New  York)  agree  with  the  writer 
just  quoted  that  Director-General  Hines  hurt  the  steel  business 
by  refusing  to  act  with  the  Industrial  Board.  The  industry,  says 
the  Cleveland  journal,  "finds  itself  committed  to  reductions,  yet 
unable  to  realize  fully  their  expected  benefits."  In  its  opinion 
the  steel  market  is  gradually  growing  somewhat  livelier,  wdth  the 
best  buying  in  those  lines  where  the  influence  of  the  automobile 
industry  is  strongest,  and  with  export  prospects  continuing  to 
brighten.  The  Iron  Age  had  expected  much  from  the  Redfield 
plan,  and  is  concerned  over  the  "price-fixing  fiasco,"  which  has 
"seriously  hurt  the  movement"  to  start  business  and  reduce 
unemployment.     It  says: 

"The  steel-manufacturers  have  made  concessions.  Few  of 
them  could  go  further  with  these  without  touching  labor;  but 
even  were  the  level  lower,  the  Railroad  Administration  has  de- 
clared against  all  price-fixing  on  the  Redfield  plan. 

"The  alternative  is  the  old-time  readjustment,  in  which  profits 
and  wages  are  sacrificed,  and  from  which  all  semblance  of  stabiliza- 
tion is  wanting.  If  that  is  the  sort  of  readjustment  the  Railroad 
Administration  wants,  it  has  taken  the  precise  course  that  will 
bring  it  about.  But  closing  down  steel-works  will  not  improve 
the  Administration's  railroad  balance-sheets,  now  chiefly  written 
in  red,  nor  will  it  furnish  profits  to  meet  the  war-tax  levies  of  the 
coming  year.     So  far  as  the  steel  industry  is  concerned,  at  no 


time  since  the  armistice  began  has  its  rate  of  operations  been 
less  or  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  immediate  future  greater." 

But  some  of  the  Pittsburg  correspondents  who  contribute 
to  the  financial  pages  of  the  New  York  dailies  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  price  muddle  has  had,  after  all,  very  Uttle  effect 
upon  the  steel  market.  The  cause  of  the  stagnation 
they  hold  to  be  something  more  fundamental.  Pitts- 
burg steel  men,  as  the  New  York  Sun's  correspondent 
hears,  simply  feel  that  the  time  "is  not  ripe  for  a  gen- 
uine buj-ing  movement — with  wide-spread  demand." 
Some  of  them,  we  are  told,  express  the  idea  that  "the 
peace  treaty  must  be  signed  and  actual  peace  come 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  then,  after  the  condition 
becomes  familiar,  business  will  get  its  real  impetus,  and 
there  will  be  as  good  times  as  there  are  in  store  for 
the  world  at  any  time."  According  to  the  information 
of  the  New  York  Commercial's  correspondent,  who 
sagely  observes  that  "there  is  more  in  the  situation 
than  meets  the  eye,"  the  steel  trade  doubts  if  the  rail- 
roads w^ould  become  large  buyers  of  steel  under  any 
circumstances  at  present.  The  fact  is,  he  hears,  that 
the  railroads  are  opposed  to  extensive  improvements 
while  the  properties  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
Government.  In  the  same  way,  he  points  out,  the 
building  trades  are  "also  engaged  in  adjustments  which 
are  opposed  to  immediate  building,  and  nothing  that 
the  Peek  Board  could  do  would  help  there ;  rents  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  new  price-levels,  and  this  can  not  be  done  while 
competitive  building  is  in  progress."  Up-to-date  steel  men  are 
said  to  realize  that  they  can  not  reduce  wages  until  food-prices 
come  down,  and  at  the  Washington  conferences  it  was  demon- 
strated that  at  present  wage-levels  "the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  perhaps  the  only  producer  that  could  furnish 
rails  at  a  price  below^  that  agreed  upon  and  make  a  profit." 
The  New  York  Evening  Post's  correspondent  points  out  that 
"steel  for  construction,  or  for  investment  purposes  generally,  is 
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THE  DANGER  OF  REDUCING   PRICES. 

— Orr  in  the  Cliicago  Tribune. 

not  yet  being  called  for."    He  expects  no  immediate  large-scale 

revival  of  construction  work  involving  heavy  consumption  of  steel. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  result  of  the  controversy  between 

the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  Industrial  Board,  the  New 
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York  World  thinks  that  private  steel  consumers  are  likely  to 
"doubt  the  permanency  of  any  arrangement  which  leaves  af tor- 
war  prices  up  one  hundred  per  cent,  from  prewar  prices."  This 
problem  of  steel  is  taken  by  The  World  as  "symbolic  of  the 
industrial  readjustment  problem  generally."     It  concludes: 

"What  should  or  must  be  done  with  steel  is  what  should  or  must 
be  done  with  other  production.  If  wages  are  to  remain  up, 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living  will  remain  up,  or  production  will 
fetop  and  the  means  of  living  will  stop  with  it.  Everybody  rec- 
ognizes this  and  nobody  wants  to  start  a  reduction  in  wages, 
and  least  of  all  the  (Jovernment  in  its  prescsnt  quasi-partnership 
with  industry. 

"It  is  a  situation  which  settles  nothing,  and  upon  such  a  basis 
industry  will  not  be  likely  to  venture  either  boldly  or  broadly." 


A   NATION-WIDE   BUILDING   BOOM 

A  CONVINCING  REPLY  to  the  demand  of  the  [land- 
lords for  higher  rents  is  the  movement  now  spreading 
*-  across  the  country  to  "Own  Your  Own  Home"  by 
building  it.  An  imposing  list  of  towns  and  cities  which  have 
joined  the  campaign  appears  in  the  public  prints,  and  it  seems 
that  "club-women,  the  clergy,  financial  interests,  municipal 
officials,  and  the  labor  organizations  are  being  appealed  to  by 
the  United  States  Departmetit  of  Labor  to  do  their  utmost 
in  assisting  the  campaigns."  The  idea  of  the  movement  is 
partly  to  "make  for  individual  prosperity  and  for  good  citizen- 
ship," as  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  notes,  and  partly,  of  course, 
to  help  start  the  wheels  of  industry  and  give  work  to  the  unem- 
ployed. The  World  tells  of  New  York  tenants  whose  rents  have 
been  raised  from  $18  a  month  to  $50,  who  can  not  get  any  redress 
from  the  courts,  and  calls  it  "ruthless  profiteering."  The  New 
York  Times  explains  the  economic  causes  as  foUows: 

"Foulr  years  ago  New  York  City  had  more  commercial  and 
housing  accommodations  than  its  business  and  population 
could  absorb.  War  put  a  stop  on  all  construction,  and  after  this 
country  joined  the  imbroglio  building  ceased  completely.  This 
situation  developed  competition  among  tenants  to  secure 
accommodations,  reversing  the  custom  of  competition  among 
property-owners  for  tenants." 

What  has  happened  in  New  York  City  has  happened  else- 
where— not  to  such  a  shocking  extent,  it  is  true,  but  enough  to 
provide  a  keen  motive  for  home-building  and  to  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  State-wide  Own-Your-Own-Home  crusade  in 
Indiana,  a  most  interesting  movement,  of  which  the  Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman  says: 

"This  campaign  has  behind  it  the  directing  force  of  the  In- 
diana State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  designed  to  take  in 
every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  entire  State.  The  campaign 
will  probably  be  extended  to  cover  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
it  may  be  decided  by  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
maintain  an  '  Own-Your-Own-Home '  bureau  as  a  permanent 
department  of  its  organization  which  will  be  on  the  job  every 
day  of  every  year.  One  of  the  features  of  the  campaign  is  a  fund 
of  $150,000  to  be  spent  in  advertising  in  the  newspapers." 

Meanwhile  the  Department  of  Labor  cries  aloud  by  poster: 
"Build  now  that  city  hall,  courthouse,  schoolhouse,  church, 
factory,  memorial!  Build  now!"  And  Mr.  G.  Gould  Lincoln 
assures  us  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  that  a  great  revival 
of  building  has  already  begun: 

"After  two  years  of  cessation  of  work  on  all  public  building 
and  construction,  except  where  it  was  needed  for  war-pur- 
poses. Uncle  Sam  is  now  rolling  up  his  sleeves  and  starting  to 
work  again.  What  is  true  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
matter  of  revivifying  construction  work  is  true  of  State,  county, 
and  municipality  and  of  private  individuals  and  concerns.  A 
careful  study  of  the  situation  has  been  made  by  the  division  of 
pubUc  works  and  construction  development  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  results  of  this  study,  which  was  carried  out  with 
regard  to  6,446  deferred  building  and  construction  projects, 
costing  a  total  of  about  $1,892,275,000,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  contracts  let  in  March  showed  a  remarkable  increase 


over  those  in  Jamiary  and  February,  indicate  that  builders  in 
this  country  are  getting  busy,  notwithstanding  the  high  prif^cs  of 
material  and  labor." 

People  who  put  off  building  in  the  hope  that  pric(!S  will  fall  are 
holding  to  a  mistaken  policy,  various  papers  declare,  among  tlnsm 
the  I'ortland  Oreqonian,  which  advises,  "Go  alutad;  jjHc^es  will 
not  fall,"  and  continues: 

"More  than  four  months  have  passed  sine*;  war  ended,  but 
still  pri(!es  have  not  fallen,  except  in  a  f(iw  commodities  like  steel 
and  copper,  whifth  are  exceptionally  aff(!ct((d  by  war.  LumbcT- 
inen  held  a  conference  with  the  Commerce  Department  about  a 
new  level  of  prices,  but  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  make 
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WE'VE  GOT  TO  CLEAR  THE  ROAD. 

— Harding  In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

a  change.  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  tells  us  in  a  paper  which 
was  read  at  the  Conference  of  Governors  and  Mayors  that  'we 
are  on  a  permanently  high-price  level,'  and  that  'to  talk  rever- 
ently of  1913-14  prices  is  to  speak  a  dead  language  to-day,' 
for  the  new  price-level  'is  a  stubborn  reality.'  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  stop  waiting  and  go  ahead  on  the  new  price-level." 

Quite  a  literature  of  exhortation  persuades  the  builder  to 
build  now,  but  the  most  famous  appeal,  thus  far,  is  that  of 
Richard  H.  Edmonds,  in  The  Manufacturers''  Record.    Cries  he: 

"Build  that  house  now;  construct  that  highway  at  once; 
build  that  school,  that  church,  repair  that  broken  pavement; 
build  that  garage,  and  even  that  chicken-coop,  now — not 
to-morrow.  Go  ahead  with  your  plans ;  speed  the  nation  on  the 
road  to  full  employment,  and  thus  hasten  the  day  of  individual 
and  national  prosperity  and  safety.  Preach  this  from  the 
pulpit,  ye  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  act  it  from  the  pews,  ye  lay- 
men who  profess  a  love  for  humanity;  put  it  into  effect,  ye  county, 
municipal,  and  State  officials,  and  remember,  ye  business  men 
of  America,  ye  men  of  'big  business'  and  ye  men  of  'Uttle 
business,'  that  there  is  something  in  this  infinitely  higher  and 
more  important  than  the  small  amount  of  money  involved  which 
you  think  you  could  save  by  waiting.  Some  men  put  off  the 
day  of  salvation,  expecting  to  attend  to  it  on  their  death-bed, 
but  not  many  ever  succeed  in  doing  it  at  that  hour.  'Do  it 
now,  and  do  it  with  all  your  might'  should  be  the  motto  of 
every  man  in  America  who  expects  to  do  any  construction 
work  in  the  near  future.  'Do  it  now,'  and  thus  do  your  part 
toward  individual  and  national  business  salvation — and  even 
more.  Procrastination  is  more  than  the  thief  of  time;  it  is  the 
murderer  of  opportunity." 
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MR.  BURLESON  ON  THE  GRILL 

IT  SEEMS  TO  ONE  OF  HIS  FRIENDS  in  Congress  that 
"Mr.  Burleson  is  doing  his  best."  Anj-  one  reading  the 
general  press  comment  of  the  country,  Republican  and 
Democratic,  would  hardly  get  just  this  impression,  but  might 
easily  infer,  rather,  that  the  Postmaster-General  is  doing  "his 
bit,"  if  not  "his  best,"  to  wreck  the  mail  service,  cripple  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  systems,  kill  the  movement  for  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  public  utilities,  destroy  the  Uberties  of 
the  press,  and  discredit  the 
Wilson  Administration.  Journal 
after  journal  make  such  accusa- 
tions. Thus  there  are  times  when 
it  seems  to  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger  (Ind.) 
"actually  doubtful  whether  the 
mail  system  of  the  country  can 
survive  the  Postmaster-General 
for  another  3^ear."  As  a  result 
of  the  Burleson  methods,  "the 
general  A\are  service  of  the  coun- 
try has  gone  from  bad  to  worse," 
is  the  way  the  Democratic  New 
York  World  puts  it,  while  the 
New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  declares 
that  the  Postmaster-General  "is 
killing  the  wire  business  with 
the  two  most  effective  bludgeons 
ever  invented  for  such  slaughter 
— bad  ser\dce  and  big  charges." 
The  Newark  News,  independent 
but  pro-Wilson,  wonders  if  Mr. 
Burleson  imagines  "that  he  is 
adding  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Administration,"  and  concludes 
that  if   he   does  "some  trusted 

friend  ought  to  tell  him  the  truth."  A  little  less  delicately  The 
Public  (New  York),  another  outspoken  supporter  of  the  Wilson 
policies,  declares  that  "if  he  has  the  good  of  the  Administration 
at  heart,"  Mr.  Burleson  will  comply  with  the  demand  of  labor 
and  of  "friends  of  public  ownership"  that  he  resign.  Employers, 
continues  this  radical  weekly,  "have  no  confidence  in  him,  for 
he  has  ruined  postal  efficiency";  labor  hates  him  "bitterly" 
for  "introducing  into  public  office  the  traditional  labor  policy 
of  the  anie-bellu7n  Southern  plantation,"  and  "the  President's 
friends  distrust  him,  for  they  know  that  he  has  used  the  patron- 
age of  the  Post-office  to  aid  the  worst  elements  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party."  "Patience!"  advises  the  Rochester  Post-Express 
(Rep.).  "  There  will  be  a  Congress  in  session  sometime,  a  Repub- 
lican Congress."  Yes,  concludes  Frank  Putnam  in  Reedi/s 
Mirror  (St.  Louis) : 

"The  Republican  majority  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to- 
gether with  the  real  Americans  among  the  Democratic  Senators 
from  the  Northern  States,  have  written  'Finis'  to  the  black 
history  of  terrorism  enacted  under  the  Texas  convict-labor  gag 
laws  administered  by  the  Burleson-Gregory-House  gang  of 
slave-drivers,  labor-haters,  shoddy  aristocrats,  absentee  land- 
lords, and  four-flushing  prohibition  hypocrites  from  Austin, 
Texas." 

Mr.  Burleson's  "ukase"  raising  telegraph-rates  20  per  cent, 
"probably  will  not  seriously  affect  his  standing  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,"  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.)  remarks,  because 
"when  one  is  already  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  he  is  not  in  any 
danger  of  going  deeper."  Yet  it  is  "more  or  less  gaUing,"  as 
the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  puts  it.  Indignant  editors  remind 
us  that  only  last  January  Postmaster-General  Burleson  said 
of  his  seizure  of  the  wires: 

"With  the  cost  of  a  dupUcation  of  service,  and  all  consider- 
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ation  of  profit  ehminated,  the  savings  from  wasteful  competition, 
plus  the  profits,  are  available  for  betterment  of  service  and  for 
lowering  of  cost  to  the  public.  Under  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment ownership  these  two  items  would  proA-ide  a  fund  sufficient 
to  pay  the  purchase  price  of  the  wire  plants  at  a  reasonable 
valuation  in  annual  payments  running  over  a  period  of  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-five  years." 

Then  within  three  months — the  precise  date  is  April  1,  we 
are  again  and  again  reminded — telegraph-rates  are  raised,  as  a 
New  York  World  writer  notes,  in  the  face  of  the  "flat  offer" 

of  the  president  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company:  "If  Mr. 
Bm-leson  wiU  return  our  hnes 
to  us  at  once,  we  wiU  carry  on 
the  telegraph  business  on  the  old 
rates  at  once."  Now  we  must 
pay  thirty  cents  instead  of 
twenty-five  for  a  ten-word  tele- 
gram and  two  and  a  half  cents 
instead  of  two  cents  for  each 
additional  word,  with  similar  in- 
creases for  longer  messages.  Mr. 
Bm-leson  explained  that  the  rate- 
increases  ordered  were  "made 
necessary  by  the  increased  cost 
of  operation  occasioned  by  wage- 
increases  now  in  effect  made 
diu-ing  the  last  year,  and  are 
barely  sufficient  for  the  piu*- 
pose."  But  the  telegraph  opera- 
tors, through  one  of  the  officials 
of  their  national  union,  declare 
that  while  Mv.  Bm'leson  is  as- 
sessing the  public  $16,000,000  a 
year  by  the  rate-increase,  he  has 
not  reaUy  increased  the  opera- 
tors' incomes  appreciably.  Ac- 
cording to  this  authority,  the  recent  award  of  a  5  and  10  per 
cent,  increase  to  men  who  have  been  employed  continuously 
a  certain  length  of  time  helps  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  workers, 
while  the  90  per  cent,  actually  lose  by  the  shorter  hours  and 
the  reduction  in  overtime.  Even  if  the  operators  did  get  the 
$3,500,000  Mr.  Burleson  says  they  do,  there  would  still  be 
$12,500,000  taken  from  the  public  yet  to  be  accounted  for,  it  is 
added.  The  Washington  district  branch  of  the  Commercial 
Telegraphers'  Union  have  passed  resolutions  charging  "the 
necessity  for  increasing  telegraph-rates,  if  it  exists,"  "directly 
and  solely  to  inefficiency  of  operation,"  and  condemning  the 
increase  "as  an  outrage  and  an  unwarranted  imposition  of  an 
excess  tax  on  the  business  interests  of  the  country  and  as  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  workers  in  the  telegraph  ser- 
vice, at  whose  door"  Postmaster-General  Burleson  "lays  the 
responsibility." 

Just  before  announcing  the  rate-increase,  Mr.  Burleson,  it  will 
be  remembered,  ousted  President  Mackay  and  other  Postal- 
Telegraph  heads  as  operating  officials,  giving  as  a  reason  that 
they  had  "conducted  themselves  before  the  public  and  with  the 
operating  forces  of  the  system  in  such  manner  as  to  materially 
and  disadvantageously  affect  the  interests  of  the  Government 
and  the  operation  of  this  and  other  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  under  government  control."  Postal-Telegraph  men 
seem  incUned  to  attribute  both  the  discharges  and  the  rate- 
increase  to  some  understanding  between  Mr.  Burleson  and  the 
Western  Union. 

Considering  the  new  telegraph-rates  in  the  light  of  Mr. 
Maekay's  offer,  and  the  telegraphers'  declarations,  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican  (Ind.)  observes  that  Mr.  Burleson's  continuation 
in  power  "  will  cost  the  American  people  $16,000,000  a  year,"  and — 

"  The  question  now  arises,  is  Mr.  Burleson  Avorth  it?    Can  we 


Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 
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?-(>ally  aflford  to  put  up  that  amount,  in  this  time  of  Liberty 
Loans,  income,  fi^asoline,  and  other  taxes,  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  lieariiifj:  Mr.  Burleson  iis(*  picturesque  lanj^uafje,  supply  lis 
with  sudden  sensations,  and  display  iiis  authority  by  liring  tlu^ 
big  men?  Of  course,  it  is  all  right  to  have  our  national  diversions, 
but  this  seems,  just  at  this  time,  almost  likc^  extravagance.  It 
is  a  matt(T  of  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  w(»  can  really  afford  Id 
blow  ourselves  for  this  expensive  luxury  just  at  this  time. 

"It  is  unfortunate  for  government  control  or  ownershij)  that 
we  are  coming  to  associate  Federal  administration  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation  inseparably  with  a  tn^mendous  burden 
of  increas(Ml  ratios  for  the  consumer,  who  is  also  the  voter.  llt)w 
this  is  to  build  up  sentiment  for  governm(>nt  ownership  and  tlu* 
Wilson  Administration  is  a  trifle  difficult  to  figure  out.  The 
theory  has  always  been  that  government  ownership  would 
save  us  money,  not  devise  ways  of  separating  us  from  it." 

By  this  "boosting"  of  the  telegraph-rates,  comments  the  St. 
Joseph  News-Press  (Ind.),  Mr.  Burleson  is  "shooting  the  go\- 
ermnent-ownersliip  idea  full  of  holes."  Now  that  they  can  see 
that  "the  tendency  of  complete  government  operation  is  toward 
the  worst  service  for  the  most  money,"  says  the  Springfiekl 
Union  (Rep.),  "many  who  have  been  favorable  to  government 
ownership,  not  only  of  wire-lines,  but  of  railroads  and  shipping- 
lines,  are  getting  ready  to  vote  the  Government  out  of  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  business  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment." Opponents  of  goverimient  ownership  pay  ironic  tribute 
to  Mr.  Burleson.  "If  this  man  were  not  where  he  is,  advo- 
cates of  government-owned  public  utilities  might  carry  the 
cmmtry  with  their  views,"  observes  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch.  Burleson,  says  the  Portland  Telegram  (Ind.),  "has 
unwittingly  rendered  the  country  a  very  valuable  service  by 
demonstrating  the  falsity  of  the  theory  that  government  con- 
trol or  government  ownership  makes  either  for  economy  or 
efficiency."     According  to  the  Oregon  newspaper, 

"So  far  as  he  has  been  able  in  the  short  time  he  has  played 
the  role  of  autocrat,  he  has  shown  that  the  exact  opposite  is 
true.  He  has  done  his  little  bit  to  cheek  one  phase  of  radical 
socialism." 

Congressman  AsweU  (Dem.,  La.),  who  introduced  the  wire- 
control  bin  that  became  law  by  President  Wilson's  signature 
last  July,  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  World  as  saying: 

"I  am  greatly  disappointed  and  discouraged  to  note  the  increase 
of  twenty  per  cent,  ordered  on  telegraph-rates.  I  am  not  yet 
ready  to  admit  that  any  such  increase  is  justifiable  or  necessary. 

"This  means  the  death- knell  to  government  control  or  owner- 
ship of  telegraph-,  telephone-,  and  railroad-lines.  I  owe  it  to  my 
people  and  to  Congress  to  apologize  for  my  resolution  if  govern- 
ment control  means  increase  in  rates. 

"I  think  Mr.  Burleson  is  doing  his  best.  I  am  Burleson's 
friend  and  believe  he  is  doing  honestly  all  he  can  do,  but  I  think 
his  advisers  are  bad.  .  .  .  When  the  investigation  has  been  com- 
pleted it  will  be  found  that  the  majority  of  the  men  in  high 
position  in  all  government  departments  who  are  responsible 
for  all  the  mistakes  that  are  made  are  thoroughbred  Republicans 
kept  in  office  by  the  Democratic  Administration.  To  my  think- 
ing that  condition  is  largely  responsible  for  the  failures." 

A  Socialist  Uke  Mr.  Allan  Benson  is  not  convinced  by  editors 
we  have  been  quoting  that  deterioration  of  wire  service  under 
Mr.  Burleson  "is  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  public  ownership." 
In  his  magazine,  Reconstruction  (New  York),  Mr.  Benson  com- 
ments in  ironic  vein  upon  the  suggestion  that  because  of  dissatis- 
faction with  Mr.  Burleson  the  wire  services  should  be  returned 
to  their  private  owners:  ' 

"We  move  to  amend.  We  suggest  that  the  carrying  of  the 
mails  also  be  turned  over  to  private  individuals.  The  postal 
service,  under  Postmaster-General  Burleson,  has  deteriorated 
more  than  the  telegraph  and  telephone  services. 

"If  we  should  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  Congi'ess 
that  is  inefficient,  let  us  abandon  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment altogether  and  advertise  for  a  despot  to  rule  us. 

"Let  us  carry,  to  the  limit,  the  principle  that  the  failure  of  an 
individual  necessarily  carries  with  it  condemnation  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  fails  satisfactorily  to  carry  out.  Let  us  do  that — 
or  else  develop  common  sense." 
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''^  llAVK  BKEN  MALIGNKD,"  complains  William  Halo 
Thompson,  lately  reehxited  Mayor  of  ("hicago.  "1  have 
been  misunderstood.  1  hope  during  the  (ensuing  four 
years  to  be  uiuk^rstood."  To  this  (nid  he  publishes  a  small 
wcHikly  in  Chicago,  The  Republican.  Anoliicr,  The  Northwest 
Tribune,  newly  founded,  announces  itself  as  "printed  in  the 
int<'rest  of  the  outlying  districts,"  and  is  viohuitly  pro-Thompson 
all  through.  But  if  these  s|)irit(!d  journals  are  to  convince  the 
press  in  gen(>ral,  a  glan(!e  through  our  (ixchanges  shows  that  the 
task  is  at  least  large  enougli.  "Big  Bill's"  reelection  has  called 
down  a  shower  of  lively  head-lines — such,  for  example,  as  the 
Kansas  City  Stars  outcry,  "Boor  Old  Chicago!"  th<i  Louisville 
Courier-JonrnaV s  lament,  " Un-Anusricans  Win,"  and  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier's  phrase,  "Chicago's  vShame" — 
while,  according  to  th((  Kansas  City  Star,  he  has  been  an  "im- 
l)ossible  mayor,"  and,  as  sized  up  by  the  Springfield  Republican, 
"one  of  the  worst  mayors  in  the  city's  history."  The;  {\)luml)us 
Ohio  State  Journal  feels  that  "if  Chicago  is  not  past  hurt,  Thomj)- 
son's  election  will  hurt  it  past  all  remedy,"  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  declares  that  "from  the  beginning  of  this  war  Chicago 
has  been  the  black  spot  on  the  map,  because  of  its  mayor," 
adding,  "Chicago  is  joined  to  her  pro-German  idols,  and  instead 
of  letting  her  alone,  she  is  to  be  watched  in  future."  The 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  rather  pictorially  figures  Thompson 
as  "tattooed  from  head  to  foot  with  copperheadism."  The 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal  remarks:  "Everyl)ody  to  his 
taste,  as  the  old  woman  said  when  she  kissed  the  cow.  A 
plurality  of  Chicago  voters  wanted  more  of  Mayor  Thomp- 
son, and  they  have  got  him.  That  is  their  business  and  their 
funeral."  The  gentlest  comment  appears  in  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News:  "They  say  in  Chicago  that  Thompson  has  not 
really  been  mayor  at  all,  but  Lundin.  'See  Fred,'  visitors  at 
City  Hall  are  told." 

Reviewdng  "Big  BiU's"  record  in  a  spicy  contribution  to  the 
New  York  Times,  William  L.  Chenery  says: 

"He  had  been  elected  in  1915  as  an  antimachine  candidate, 
and  at  once  by  a  reckless  and  cruel  demolition  of  the  merit 
system  he  had  begun  to  build  a  machine  of  his  own.  He  had 
staged  a  prosperity  parade  soon  after  his  election  and  assembled 
a  large  gathering  of  influential  business  men  behind  his  ad- 
ministration. Within  a  brief  space  he  had  affronted  them  and 
had  squandered  their  support.  Later  he  was  heralded  as  a  friend 
of  labor  and  a  few  months  thereafter  the  leaders  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  were  excluded  from  the  Council  Chamber  by 
his  henchmen.  He  had  announced  himself  as  an  'American' 
mayor,  and  before  his  term  was  half  over  every  citizen  who  cared 
about  the  honor  of  the  nation  at  war  hung  his  head  when  he 
remembered  Mayor  Thompson's  'sixth  German  city'  utterance. 
He  was  shown  to  have  been  on  both  sides  of  the  'wet  and  dry' 
issue,  and  he  consequently  had  the  friendship  of  neither  the  anti- 
saloon  leaders  nor  of  the  liquor  dealers.  He  had  at  one  time  or 
another  represented  nearly  every  available  partial  interest,  and 
he  had  never  stood  for  the  common  welfare." 

To  this  uncomplimentary  portrait  The  Times  adds  a  few 
touches  editorially: 

"Talk  about  'the  poor  man  pays  the  bills'  and  'war-prof- 
iteering' is  always  flowing  from  him.  He  is  an  industrious  and 
remorseless  spoilsman.  He  makes  large  promises  before  elec- 
tion, and  seldom  takes  the  trouble  to  carry  them  out.  Chicago, 
under  the  sway  of  this  eccentric  calif,  is  not  only  bedraggled 
and  dirty,  but  is  extravagantly  governed." 

Moreover,  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  recalls  that 
Thompson  "refused  to  invite  General  Joffre  to  the  city  he  mis- 
governed; threatened  to  use  the  city's  police  to  protect  a  meet- 
ing of  antiwar  agitators;  and  refused  to  allow  Liberty  bonds  to 
be  sold  in  the  Cit.y  Hall." 

How,  then,  was  it  possible  for  such  a  man  (if  such  he  is)  to 
secure    reelection?     According   to  William  Hale  Thompson,  he 
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is  no  such  man.     We  are  assured  ia  the  pro-Thompson  Northwest 
Tribune  that  he  won — 

"BECAUSE  he  would  not  be  domineered  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

"BECAUSE  he  opposed  the  Municipal  Voters'  League. 

"BECAUSE  he  would  not  be  subservient  to  men  hke  Merrick, 
of  the  exposed  National  Security  League. 

"BECAUSE  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  defeating  the 
notorious  traction  ordinance  of  last  year. 

"BECAUSE  he  would  not  stand  for  increased  street -car 
fares — 'A  nickel  was  enough,'  he  declared. 

"BECAUSE  he  has  been  hampered  by  the  city  council  in 
fighting  the  gas  interests,  and  refused  to  sign  the  gas  ordinance 
which  lowered  the  quality  of  gas,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
increased  the  price  of  that  commodity. 

"BECAUSE  he  has  been  brave  enough  to  raise  his  voice 
against  that  class  of  hypocritical  citizenry  who  wrap  the  American 
flag  about  themselves  in  order  to  escape  from  the  accusation — 
'Profiteer!' 

"BECAUSE  his  opponent,  Robert  M.  Sweitzer,  bears  the 
indelible  stamp  of  Roger  L.  Sullivan,  of  gas  infamj'  and  corrupt 
politics. 

"BECAUSE  he  has  taken  a  decided  stand  against  the  steal 
perpetrated  by  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  in  school  lands. 

"BECAUSE  he  had  the  nerve  to  stand  by  his  convictions. 

"BECAUSE  ho  could  be  neither  bought,' bossed,  nor  bluffed. 

"With  the  foregoing  summarj'  of  'Becauses,'  which  could  be 
greatly  augmented,  the  people  of  Chicago  have  won  a  gi'eat 
victory.  It  spells  the  defeat  of  vicious  newspaper  control.  It 
means  that  the  defenses  of  the  insincere  publie-utilit.y  organiza- 
tion— the  Municipal  Voters'  League — have  been  shattered.  It 
means  that  Chicago  will  come  into  its  own  and  that,  with  the 
defeat  of  time-honored  corrupt  influences  and  institutions,  the 
great  period  of  'reconstruction,'  about  to  ensue,  will  reflect  its 
glorj^  and  achievements  in  dear  old  Chicago." 

As  Mr.  Chenery  sees  the  affair,  the  people  of  Chicago  reelected 
Thompson  because  they  believed  in  so  doing  they  would  "thwart 
a  worse  regime.  The  stakes  were  large.  As  in  so  many  cities, 
the  rates  charged  by  the  transportation  companies  and  their 


services  composed  the  principal  issue.  That  is  the  basic  line  of 
cleavage.  A  few  other  real  issues  were  involved."  Mr.  Chenery 
goes  on  to  enumerate  them  thus: 

"One  was  the  control  of  the  public  schools  wath  the  resultant 
control  of  the  type  of  popular  education  dispensed.  'Riis, 
however,  was  largely  in  the  background.  The  question  of  free 
speech  and  of  free  assemblage  also  figured  to  a  considerable 
degree.  Mayor  Thompson  had  permitted  a  meeting  of  the 
pacifist  People's  Council,  and  that  had  earned  him  some  strength 
from  those  belie\ang  in  free  speech,  even  in  the  midst  of  war. 
Racial  issues  were  also  involved  to  some  extent.  The  irrecon- 
cilable Germans  and  the  negroes,  who  vote  along  racial  lines, 
were  supporters  of  the  Mayor.  But  the  fundamental  difference 
was  the  question  of  the  city's  attitude  toward  the  aspirations  of 
the  public-utility  corporations." 

Milwaukee,  a  neighbor  of  Chicago's  and  possessing  a  large 
German  population,  appears  to  regard  Thompson's  election  as  a 
"fluke" — a  view  very  generally  accepted  the  country  over,  tho  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal's  opinion  the  "fluke"  was  supplemented 
by  German  disloyalty  and  "Big  Bill's  lungs,"  for  we  read — 

"The  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung  hails  Thompson's  victory  as  a 
German  triumph.  But  that  alone  does  not  explain  so  unwelcome 
a  result.  Thompson  possesses  a  powerful  pair  of  lungs.  He 
is  his  own  best  shouter,  and  he  fairly  shouted  himself  into  office. 
He  can  pose  as  a  reformer,  he  can  pose  as  a  martyr,  and  even  as 
a  patriot.  He  is  prolific  in  promises  and  redundant  in  self- 
sung  virtues.  Before  his  huge  bulk  and  under  the  spell  of  his 
booming  voice  2.57,888  voters  fell  down  and  worshiped. 

"But — and  this  is  a  very  important  but — there  were  429,932 
voters,  representing  the  combined  votes  of  Sweitzer,  Hoj'ue, 
Fitzpatrick,  Collins,  Socialist,  and  Cams,  Socialist  Labor  candi- 
date, who  were  not  for  Thompson.  The  vote  opposed  to 
Thompson  exceeded  his  by  172,054,  the  votes  of  his  three  nearest 
competitors  were  147,755  better  than  his,  and  he  lacked  86,292 
of  a  majority  of  all  the  votes.  He  is,  therefore,  the  choice  of  a 
minority  of  Chicago  voters.  The  German  vote  and  Thomp- 
son's lungs  could  not  have  brought  about  his  reelection  had  it 
not  been  for  the  antiquated,  undemocratic,  and  un-American 
election  system  that  prevails  in  Chicago." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Burleson  has  raised  the  rates,  and  something  else,  if  you  should  ask  us. 
— Columbia  Record. 

There's  mighty  little  food  in   Germany  except  food  for  reflection. — 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Akywat  the  League  of  Women  Voters  will  never  be  confused  with  the 
League  of  Peace. — Medicine  Lodge  (,Kan.)  Republican. 

In  the  woman-suffrage  States  it  is  said  you  can  look  at  man  and  wife 
and  teU  whether  she  votes  his  ticket  or  he  votes  hers. — Dallas  Neus. 

Are  these  "open  covenants"  above- 
board  or  overboard? —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  postmaster-general  of  Sweden  is 
in  this  country  to  study  the  United 
States  mail-service.  What  a  service 
they  must  have  in  Sweden! — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Two  Logan  County  preachers  have 
undergone  the  supreme  test,  evidently 
with  success.  One  of  them  sold  the  other 
a  second-hand  Ford  car,  and  both  seem 
satisfied. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Mr.  Burleson  can  not  be  accused  of 
trying  to  popularize  any  of  the  instru- 
mentalities wliich  President  Wilson,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  has  committed 
to  his  keeping. — St.  Louis  Globe-Dcmocral. 

We  whipt  the  redskins  in  order  to  gain 
this  country,  wo  whipt  the  redcoats  in 
order  to  gain  our  independence  therein, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  allow  the  Reds 
to  mar  what  we  have  gained. — Kansas 
City  Journal. 

The  Salina  Journal  is  now  complain- 
ing that  the  overseas  mail  service  is  too 
swift.  Many  Christmas  packages  mailed 
five  months  ago  are  now  being  dclivenMl 
to  the  addresses,  when  a  delay  of  a  few 
more  months  would  bring  them  in  just 
in  time  for  next  Christmas. — Kansas  City 
Star. 


If  Germany  is  financially  unable  to  pay  in  full,  why  not  appoint  a  re- 
ceiver?— Colu7nbia  Record. 

If  those  French  delegates  are  not  careful  Professor  Wilson  will  keep  them 
after  school. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

April  1  was  an  appropriate  day  for  the  beginning  of  the  increased 
telephone  rates. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  Peace  Conference  persists  in  its  policy  of  a  closed  door  and  then 

wonders  why  everybody  is  knocking. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Most  bartenders  will  be  pleased  to  get  into  business  where  the  best 

customers    will    not  want  to   kiss   them 
good-night. — Toledo  Blade. 

Campaign  Now  Opened  Against  the 
Cigaret. — Head-line.  The  next  step  will 
be  a  crusade  against  tobacco. — New  York 
Evening  Sun. 

Paris  sent  us  the  message  two  years 
ago:  "  For  God"s  sake,  hurry."  We  send 
the  same  message  back  to  Paris. — Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Burleson  is  perfectly 
honest  and  sincere  in  everytliing  he  does. 
And  that,  if  anytliing,  makes  the  situa- 
tion worse. — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  news  that  5. .500  Yanks  are  still 
missing  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  they  are  all  out  huntmg  up  their 
mail  or  past-duo  salary. — Medicine  Lodge 
(Kan.)  Republican. 

The  desi)erate  straits  of  ex-royalty  in 
Europe  is  instanced  in  the  case  of  former 
Kmperor  Charles,  who  has  taken  refuge 
in  a  Swiss  castle  that  is  occupied  by  liis 
mother-in-law. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  diplomat  who  is  afraid  of  "another 
war."  if  too  heavy  an  indemnity  is  laid 
upon  Germany,  reminds  us  of  the  courage 
that  puts  the  family  silver  out  on  tho 
buffet  so  the  burglar  won't  have  to  wake 
you  up  to  a.sk  for  the  combination. — 
Venango  Herald. 
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AN  INDUSTRIAL  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  BOLSHEVIKI. 
Ruins  of  a  once  prosperous  manufacturing  plant  at  Yaroslav,  in  central  Russia. 


rr 


RED  "  RUIN   IN  RUSSIA 


THE  EXCUSE  FOR  BOLSHEVISM  is  that  it  enthrones 
the  workers  and  puts  all  business  and  industry  under 
their  management.  Poverty  is,  therefore,  automatieally 
abolished.  Capitalists  or  bourgeoisie  who  object  are  shot. 
This  seems  beautifully  perfect  and  perfectly  beautiful  to  some 
of  our  idealistic  thinkers,  and  the  persistent  reports  filtering  out 
of  Russia  that  people  are  dropping  dead  of  starvation  in  the 
streets  or  are  being  shot  in  squads  every  day  are  dismissed  as 
lies  or  as  a  temporary  matter  that  will  soon  be  over,  leaving 
the  Bolshevik  heaven  on  earth  operating  in  full  splendor.  Two 
reports  have  just  come  out,  however,  one  in  London  and  one  in 
Berlin,  describing  conditions  in  that  unhappy  land,  and  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  Bolshevik  will  hardly  accuse  London  and 
Berlin  of  conspiring  together.  These  reports  show  that  the  Rus- 
sian workers  are  starving.  Business  is  at  a  standstill,  and  in- 
stead of  reaching  heaven,  the  unfortunate  population  are  in  a 
fair  imitation  of  the  opposite  place.  The  London  report  is  a 
British  White  Paper  covering  the  period  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime  from  the  summer  of  1918  to  the  end  of  March,  1919. 
The  Berlin  document  is  the  report  of  the  influential  German 
commercial  organization  known  as  the  AeUesten  der  Kauf?nann- 
schaft,  and  was  compiled  by  their  secretary.  Dr.  Huebner. 
Taking  up  the  British  White  Paper  first,  we  learn  that  in  cen- 
tral Russia  in  October  last  the  metal  trade  was  practically  at  a 
standstill  and  the  linen  trade  production  50  per  cent,  of  normal. 
The  workers  in  the  latter  line  were  starving  and  had  to  absent 
themselves  from  work  to  search  for  food.  In  the  woolen  trade, 
production  was  decreased  60  per  cent.,  and  in  the  cotton  trade 
30  per  cent,  of  the  mills  were  stopt.  The  silk  trade  is  practically 
dead.  Coal  has  fallen  60  per  cent,  in  production,  but  heavy 
crops  were  harvested  and  the  peasants  made  money.  Street- 
railways  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  were  down  to  one-fourth 
of  their  normal  service.  All  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  etc., 
have  been  "nationalized,"  and  no  compensation  paid  to  the 
original  owner,  with  the  result  that  all  private  interests  are 
killed.  Money  is  being  hidden  to  an  enormous  extent,  evidently 
in  the  expectation  that  system  and  order  will  be  reestablished 


some  day.  But  the  Soviet  Government  meets  the  situation  by 
working  the  printing-presses  overtime,  and,  according  to  the 
British  White  Paper,  it  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  paper 
currenc.y  in  circulation  now  is  more  than  30,000,000,000  rubles, 
or,  roughly  speaking,  one  hundred  times  the  present  gold  reserve. 
Turning  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Huebner,  of  the  Berlin  AeUesten 
der  Kaufmaimschaft,  we  learn  that  the  Soviet  Governments 
first  seized  all  the  banks  and  forced  them  to  extend  credit  to 
all  kinds  of  undertakings,  regardless  of  their  management  or 
solvency.  After  the  banks  had  exhausted  their  own  funds  and 
their  own  credit,  they  received  the  funds  they  required  from  the 
People's  Bank,  which  "depended  entirely  upon  the  printing- 
press  for  its  money."  Dealings  in  securities  and  exchange  were 
forbidden,  and  sometimes  people  were ' '  executed  for  this  offense," 
but  in  spite  of  the  law  a  brisk  secret  traffic  is  carried  on.  Many 
deals  also  are  put  through  in  real  estate  and  building  lines. 
Yet,  Dr.  Huebner  advises  us  that  this  trade  does  not  justly 
reflect  present  conditions,  but  the  hope  of  a  speedy  reversal, 
because  the  Russians  have  never  ceased  to  believe  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  restoration  of  government  based  upon  the  idea 
of  private  property.  With  reference  to  the  nationalization  of 
the  soil  of  Russia,  its  most  important  instrument  of  produc- 
tion, Dr.  Huebner  informs  us  that  the  Bolsheviki  annuled  the 
titles  acquired  by  the  more  prosperous  and  enterprising  peasantry 
through  land  reform  before  the  war,  and  also  the  ancient  title  of 
the  landed  gentry,  but  we  read: 

' '  It  was  not  possible  immediately  to  reconstruct  the  old  system 
of  peasant  communal  tenure,  and  insurmountable  obstacles  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  larger 
estates.  It  was  very  easy  to  drive  away  the  rightful  owners. 
But  bitter  controversies  arose  over  the  division  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  these  disputes  frequently  resulted  in  bloodshed. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  some  of  these  estates  with 
companies  of  landless  peasants.  Other  estates  were  divided 
up  among  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  remained  untilled.  The  houses  went  to  ruin  or  were 
destroyed.  The  forests  were  cut  down  or  fell  victims  to  great 
forest-fires  because  left  entirely  unprotected.  The  opposition 
of   interests  between  advocates    of    indi^idual  ownership  and 
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advocates  of  communal  ownership  among  the  peasantry  became 
so  strong  as  to  result  in  bloody  uprisings,  arson,  and  robberj-, 
stoppage  of  communication  between  villages  and  paralysis 
of  all  government  functions.  The  central  authorities  tried  to 
rely  upon  the  'poorer  peasants'  of  Socialist  leanings,  but  they 
got  no  further  than  a  system  of  requisitions  carried  out  by  an 
indisciplined  body  of  irregular  soldiers,  which  fell  with  equal 
heaviness  upon  the  poor  and  the  rich  peasants,  neither  of  whom 
would  voluntarily  give  up  any  of  their  grain  or  cattle.  The 
indescribalile  confusion  that  resulted  left  the  Church  the  only 
\isil)le  authority  in  the  community.  That  organization  struggled 
to   ])revent   complete   dissolution   of   society.     The   Bolshe\aki 
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DIRECT  ACTION. 

The  Lunatic — "  Yes,  the  key's  in  the  lock,  the  combination's  set, 
an'  1  could  easily  turn  the  handle  and  help  myself.  But,  bless  you! 
that's  not  my  idea  of  opening  safes." 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney,  Australia). 

were  forced  for  this  reason  to  show  some  consideration  to  the 
Church  in  the  country  districts.  They  know  that  their  land 
])olic\'  presents  their  most  serious  peril  and  that  a  eounter-revo- 
lution  supported  by  the  country  people  would  spell  their  ruin." 

While  country  land  was  declared  the  property  of  the  state, 
Dr.  Huebner  reports  further,  city  real  estate  was  declared  the 
l>roperty  of  the  community.  House  committees  were  organized 
to  run  a  group  of  houses,  while  the  former  owners  had  to  pay 
rent,  imless  it  happened  that  they  were  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves to  a  few  rooms  or  were  evicted.  As  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment is  as  ready  to  take  bribes  as  was  the  Czar's  Government, 
we  are  told,  the  seizure  of  municipal  real  estate  did  not  cause 
quite  so  much  difficulty  as  the  nationalization  of  the  farming 
land.  To  be  sure,  the  former  owners  of  city  property  receive 
no  more  income  from  it  than  did  thts  former  owners  receive  from 
their  agricultural  estates.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  rents 
can  not  be  collected  and  no  compensation  is  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  property  taken  over,  there  were  lively  dealings  in  real 


estate  last  autumn  at  comparative! j-  high  prices.  The  reason 
is,  as  has  been  stated  above,  that  so  manj-  Russians  expect  the 
reestabhshment  of  order  in  their  country.  Of  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  manufacturing  establishments  we  are  told  that  the 
Workers'  Council  had  direct  management  of  them  under  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  and  its  branch 
organization,  and — 

"In  general,  the  course  that  events  took  was  as  follows:  The 
workingmen  authorized  extensive  increases  of  wages  for  them- 
selves and  shortened  the  hours  of  labor.  The  establishment 
had  to  carry  the  additional  cost.  When  its  deposits  at  the 
bank  were  spent,  the  banks  were  forced  to  grant  credits  quite 
irrespective  of  whether  the  enterprise  was  solvent  or  not.  It 
resulted  that  in  a  few  months  the  most  prosperous  manufacturing 
undertakings  in  Russia  were  over  their  heads  in  debt.  Hand  in 
hand  with  the  assumption  of  these  obligations,  unexampled 
mismanagement  occurred  within  the  factories.  There  was 
general  complaint  over  the  impossibility  of  repairing  buildings 
and  machinery.  The  ruinous  effect  upon  these  establishments 
of  continuing  in  operation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  offered  the  Government  large  sums  of  money  for  i>er- 
mission  to  cease  operations.  Last  summer  and  diu*ing  the 
autumn  factory  after  factory  went  into  bankruptcy.  Lack  of 
raw  materials,  lack  of  fuel,  the  impossibility  of  replacing  broken 
and  worn-out  machinery  compelled  the  management  to  dismiss 
the  workers.  Most  of  the  employees  sought  refuge  in  the 
country,  where  they  added  to  the  host  of  people  merely  existing 
in  an  atmosphere  of  famine  and  misery.  Others  found  refugt 
in  the  Red  Army,  where  they  were  able  to  obtain  subsistence 
with  little  labor,  little  discipline,  and  high  pay.  The  increase 
in  the  Red  Army  is  explained  primarily  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
an  emergency  institution  which  enabled  Wig.  Soviet  Government 
to  relieve  unemployment." 

Russian  transportation  systems  speedily  broke  dowm  as  the 
result  of  nationalization,  according  to  Dr.  Huebner's  report, 
and  altho  the  rates  charged  up  to  August,  1918,  were  "eight 
times  as  high  as  before  the  war,  the  roads  were  run  at  a  tremen- 
dous loss,  owing  to  the  constantly  rising  wages  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  equipment."  For  example,  he  cites  the  Southeastern 
Railway,  which  showed  a  profit  of  nearly  22,000,000  rubles  in 
1917,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  100,000,000  rubles  in  1918.  Freight 
traffic  has  almost  ceased,  we  are  told,  half  the  rolling-stock  is 
out  of  commission,  and  the  repair-shops  are  completely  dis- 
organized.    As  to  foreign  trade.  Dr.  Huebner  advises  us  that — 

"I  can  be  very  brief  in  speaking  of  foreign  trade.  The 
system  is  beautifully  lucid.  Foreign  trade  is  made  a  monopoly. 
Exchange  of  products  must  occur  du-ectly  between  govermnents. 
The  exchange  is  to  consist  in  goods,  and  money  is  employed  merely 
as  a  measiu-e  of  value.  But  the  scheme  runs  upon  a  snag.  In 
practise  there  has  been  scarcely  any  foreign  trade  whatever. 
All  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Commerce  Bronsky  has  shipped 
to  Scandina\Tia  and  Germany  might  be  handled  in  the  ordinary- 
course  of  business  by  a  second-rate  export  fii'm  in  Hamburg. 
It  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  normal  trade 
needs  of  a  great  empire.  Only  a  man  who  knows  the  extreme 
urgency'  of  Russia's  requirements  for  innumerable  classes  of 
merchandise  that  can  only  be  procured  from  abroad  can  ap- 
preciate what  a  complete  failure  the  BolsheA'ik  system  of  foreign 
trade  has  proved  to  be.  But  the  Bolsheviki  have  made  a  still 
more  gigantic  farce  of  their  domestic  trade.  .  .  .  Innumerable 
institutions  have  been  created  to  handle  this  business.  They 
are  far  more  numerous  than  the  war  companies  that  were 
formed  in  Germany  and  Austria,  with  all  their  subsidiary 
organizations  and  branches.  The  Government  uses  the  services 
of  the  cooperative  societies  for  distributing  goods  in  the  country 
and  making  purchases,  altho  the  leaders  of  those  societies  are  by 
no  means  in  accord  with  the  Bolsheviki  in  their  economic 
views.  But  these  attempts  have  been  so  unsuccessful  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  permit  trading  on  private  initiative.  Such 
trade  still  continues,  altho  it  is  checked  by  the  confiscation  of 
goods  and  by  new  kinds  of  nationalization.  In  some  branches 
of  trade  it  is  still  permitted  by  law;  in  others  it  is  forbidden  by 
law,  but  still  continues.  The  latter  illegal  trade,  altho  punished 
by  Draconian  penalties,  has  attained  great  importance,  and  to  it 
alone  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  congenitally  impossi- 
ble business  organization  erected  by  the  Bolsheviki  still  struggles 
along  with  an  occasional  manifestation  of  vitality." 
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A   PROPOSED   ALLIANCE   OF   FRANCE 
AND   ITALY 

y4  N  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  ITALY  tlial 
/-A  shall  protect  both  countries  heiic(>forth  against  the  oii- 
■^  -^  lush  of  the  German  invaders,  whether  they  marcii 
west  or  south,  as  they  have  Ixhmi  doin^  tor  centuries,  is  stronjjly 
advocated  in  some  quarters  of  French  and  Italian  opinion. 
Thus  we  liave  an  interview  with  the  Italian  Ceneral  Diaz  in 
(lie  French  press,  in  which  he  charges  that  Germany  is  already 
working  secretly  within  her  borders  to  accomplish  the  reconquest 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  that  she  will  eontimie  to  hv  a  menace  to 
Europe.  The  G(>neral  declares  that  because  of  the  danger- 
ous possibilities  of  this  situation,  the  intimate  union  of  Franco 
and  Italy  is  "indispensable."  Welcoming  this  statement  en- 
thusiastically, Mr.  George  Berthoulat,  an  editorial  contributor 
to  the  Paris  La  Liberte,  exclaims  that  these  words  can  not  be  too 
often  repeated  on  either  side  of  the  Ali)s.  France  and  Italy  are 
not  only  naturally  joined  as  the  sister  Latin  nations,  but  they 
are  also  the  two  great  Mediterranean  lands,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  guard  against  the  age-long  inroads  of  the  Boches,  whether 
they  come  across  the  Rhine  or  across  the  Brenner  and  the 
Isonzo.  The  formal  realization  of  this  alliance  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  absolute  observance  of  the  agi'eements  between 
Italy  and  the  Entente,  which  were  made  before  victory  was  won, 
argues  Mr.  Berthoulat,  who  thinks  that  no  one  in  France  would 
dream  of  questioning  the  promises  made  to  the  Italians  in 
the  high  hour  of  danger,  even  for  the  reason  of  conciliating 
Jugo-Slavia,  which  at  that  time  was  not  born.  We  are  reminded 
that  the  Croats  fought  to  the  end  with  the  Austrians,  but  if  we 
turn  to  Jugo-Slav  authorities,  we  learn  that  no  other  course  was 
open  to  them,  as  they  were  helpless  subjects  of  Austria.  Mr. 
Berthoulat  is  unreservedly  on  the  side  of  Italy  in  the  dispute 
between  that  country  and  Jugo-Slavia,  whose  arguments  have 
been  given,  pro  and  con,  in  previous  articles  in  these  pages. 

In  support  of  his  proposal  for  an  alliance  between  Italy  and 
France,  Mr.  Berthoulat  calls  in  the  famous  Italian  historian, 
Guglielmo  Ferrero,   who  jiredicts  in  the  Paris  Figaro  that  the 


THE    DANGEROUS   NEIGHBOR. 

La  France — "You  think  him  safe,  mon  ami?    But  you  do  not   livo 
ne.xt  door  to  him."  — The  World  (London). 

Slavic  and  Germanic  world  is  about  to  "enter  into  an  era  of 
revolutions."  "To  meet  the  convulsions,  madnesses,  and  re- 
actions of  these  revolutions,  the  only  states  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  which  are  sound  morally  and  politically  are  France  and 
Italy,"  but  in  order  to  oppose  themselves  successfully  against 
the  predicted  eventual  chaos,  Mr.  Ferrero  says  that  Italy  and 
France  "must  be  united;  and  in  order  to  secure  such  union,  they 
must  make  peace  as  they  waged  war,  that  is,  in  full  harmony  of 
aims  and  principles."  France  will  not  lightly  turn  away  from 
the  appeals  of  such  great  men  as  General  Diaz  and  the  historian 
Ferrero,  Mr.  Berthoulat  continues,  nor  from  the  appeal  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  nation  of  Italy  any  more  than  Italian 
support  will  be  lacldng  to  French  territorial  and  military  claims. 
Eighty  millions  of  Latins  should  form  a  block  to  safeguard  their 
mutual  irredentism,  he  urges,  and  should  join  also  their  economic 
interests  which  are  complementary  one  to  the  other,  and  on  this 
firm  base  found  the  world's  great  peace. 


AN   ITALIAN  IDEA  OP  THE  .lUGO  SLAV  CLAIMS. 
Italy  feels  as  if  the  .liigo-Slavs  were  grabbing  her  whole  boot. 

—420  (Florence). 


FRIENDLY  GERMAN  ADVANCES— France  makes  a  great 
mistake  in  treating  Germany  with  harshness  and  suspicion, 
according  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  thinks  that  if  she 
were  conciliatory  and  gentle  everything  would  be  ever  so  much 
better  for  Germany  and  France  and  for  the  world  at  large. 
But  this  paper  feels  that  it  is  the  intention  of  France  to  reduce 
the  Central  Empires  to  impotence  and  to  oppose  them  with  a 
formidable  group  of  allies.  Solemnly  paternal  in  tone,  the 
Zeitung  explains  that  as  a  neighbor  it  would  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  France  to  have  Germany  tranquil  and  united  as  a 
nation  rather  than  opprest  and  divided  so  that  it  would  be 
practically  in  a  dj'ing  condition.  There  is  no  room  for  im- 
perialist ambitions  in  the  German  Republic,  and  a  little  more 
humanity  and  clarity  of  \ision  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror, 
the  Zeitung  suavely  avers,  would  bring  about  the  regeneration 
of  the  old  divided  Europe.  All  the  world  suffers  from  the 
terrible  wounds  of  the  war,  and  there  can  be  no  more  intelligent 
action  now  than  to  end  the  war  in  every  sense  and  assuage  its 
wounds.  French  editors  say  in  reply  to  this  gentle  solicitation 
that  the  Germans  are  spea Icing  four  years  too  late,  and  they 
should  have  seen  matters  in  this  light  in  1914. 
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GERMANY   FIXES   BLAME   FOR   DEFEAT 

EARLY  GERMAN  WHINES  that  the  Militarj'  High 
Command  would  never  have  consented  to  the  armistice 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fear  of  revolution  among 
civilians  at  home  because  of  hunger  and  discouragement  are 
stifled  for  good  by  striking  confessions  in  the  German  press 
that  her  Armj-,  as  well  as  her  Navy,  were  outclassed  and  beaten. 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  reviews  in  detail  the  major  operations 
of  the  war,  and  shows  that  from  a  military  standpoint  Germany 
was  always  defeated  because  of  the  "incapacity  and  lack  of  will- 
power of  her  two  war-chiefs,  Ludendorff  and  William  II."  This 
important  daily  points  out  that — 

"The  offensive  undertaken  by  Ludendorff  from  March  to 
July,  1918,  was  probably  less  a  feeler  to  pierce  the  enemy  lines 
than  a  sortie  on  a  large  scale  com- 
parable to  that  which  is  known 
as  an  'active  defense.'  This 
move  necessarily  ended  when  the 
fighting  equipment  designed  to 
keep  it  going  failed  to  materialize, 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  retreat.  This  was  the  climax 
of  the  drama  that  began  in  1914 
and  ended  between  July  and  Sep- 
tember, 1918.  Even  the  Hinden- 
burg  plan  was  useless  for  our 
needs.  This  was  the  time  that 
the  war  was  definitely  lost  in  a 
military  sense.  Ludendorff  was 
forced  to  prepare  immediately  a 
draft  of  armistice  for  this  sole 
reason,  and  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion to  mention  any  other." 


state  of  the  public  mind  as  the  cause  of  it.  But  if  there  were  any 
Bolshevik  activity  in  various  army  corps — actiAities  that  could 
not  in  any  way  add  to  our  military  disorganization — who  was  it 
that  made  the  way  clear  for  Bolshe\asm?  Lenine  was  li\ing 
practically  in  exile  in  Switzerland  when  the  MachiaveUis  of 
German  war-politics  gave  him  safe  conduct  across  Germany  in  a 
special  railroad-ear,  hoping  that  he  would  bring  about  in  Russia 
the  chaos  favorable  to  their  plans.  Unhappily  Lenine  ful- 
filled their  expectations  only  too  well." 


In  the  same  journal  a  Major- 
General,  writing  anonymously, 
frankly  confesses  that  no  victory 
in  France  or  elsewhere  on  the 
continent  could  stop  up  the 
source  of  English  strength.  Even 
if  the  Germans  occupied  all 
France  that  would  be  no  blow  at 
England's  heart,  and  still  less 
at  America's  vital  nerve.  The 
characteristic  of  true  greatness, 
according  to  this  critic,  is  to  feel 
intuitively  the  limits  of  the  at- 
tainable and  never  to  go  beyond 
them,  and  he  regrets  that  such 
greatness  was  not  vouchsafed  to 
German     leadership.      Yet,    tho 

their  aim  was  unattainable,  they  nevertheless  strove  for  it  with 
energy. 

The  Berliner  TageblaU  tells  us  that  the  German  High  Command 
had  asked  a  modification  of  nine  points  in  the  armistice  first 
offered,  but  on  November  10  gave  orders  that  the  armistice 
should  be  accepted  even  if  this  modification  of  terms  could  not 
be  obtained.  This  Berlin  daily  speaks  shudderingly  and  rather 
exaggeratingly  of  "the  more  than  a  million  soldiers  sent  from 
the  United  States  to  France  each  month,"  and  confesses  that  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy's  forces  had  become  overpowering.  It 
laments  that  German  troops  were  "dispersed  all  over  the 
world,"  and  that  the  German  High  Command  knew  nothing  of 
the  existence  of  the  reserve  army  of  Marshal  Foch  which  was 
ready  to  attack  at  the  moment  the  Germans  launched  their 
offensive  on  the  Marne.  Another  reason  for  the  German 
military  collapse  is  that  the  High  Command  never  dulj-  appre- 
ciated the  technical  value  of  the  tanks  invented  by  the  British, 
and  the  TageblaU  proceeds: 

"At  the  moment  of  our  downfall  there  was  no  revolution  at 
home,  and  consequently  it  is  unreasonable  to  speak  of  the  low 


THEIR  AIM  WAS   "TO  KILL  THE  FRENCH  RACE  AT  ITS  ROOTS." 

— La  Baionnette  (Paris) 


LEST   FRANCE   FORGET 

GERMAN  BARBARITY  in  the  sections  of  France  oc- 
cupied by  the  Boche  armies  becomes  more  and  more 
appalling  as  the  evidences  of  it  are  uncovered  now  that 
France  is  free  of  their  presence.     Meanwhile,  hurry  calls  spring 

up  everywhere  that  the  Peace 
Conference  must  conclude  a 
peace  agreement  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment;  and  because 
under  such  pressure  the  French 
feel  that  even  their  own  people 
may  forget  Germany's  enormous 
debt  to  France  in  moral  as  in 
material  concerns,  frequent  warn- 
ing is  uttered  that  France 
must  never  forget  the  savage 
cruelty  of  the  German  forces. 
The  distinguished  academician, 
Rene  Doumic,  utters  one  such 
warning  in  Les  Lectures  Pour 
Tons  (Paris),  as  he  calls  attention 
to  the  atrocities  at  Lille  during 
Easter  week,  1916,  and  tells  us 
that  the  story  of  those  days  and 
nights  of  terror  must  be  borne 
from  generation  to  generation. 
The  preferred  victims  of  the 
Germans  were  women  and  chil- 
dren, as  if  the  object  of  the  Bochc 
was  to  kiU  the  French  race  at 
its  roots,  says  Mr.  Doumic,  who 
states,  on  the  testimony  of  an 
■\      ~T^  "     /  eminent  medical  authority,  that, 

"^Xfw         //A^^--  because    of     the    privations    to 

which  the  children  were  sub- 
jected, those  of  tender  years 
have  not  developed  normally, 
judged  by  physical  or  moral 
tests.  Many  atrophied  and  manj'  degenerate  types  of  chil- 
dren are  among  the  barbarous  legacies  the  German  invaders 
have  left  behind  them.  It  is  within  strict  accuracy  to  say 
that  there  is  not  one  fiber  in  the  heart  of  the  women  of  France 
which  Germany  has  not  subjected  to  torture,  and  Mr.  Doumic 
proceeds : 

"The  memorj^  of  this  fact  must  never  fade  from  the  minds  of 
Frenchwomen.  We  French  are  too  prone  to  forget  easily. 
Instead  of  forgetfulness,  Avhicli  would  be  impious,  the  women 
must  be  always  alert  to  remind  us  that  any  pact  with  an  enemy 
stained  with  ineffaceable  crimes  fills  our  women  with  horror. 
If  any  one  should  be  so  misguided  as  to  reproach  them  for 
preaching  the  gospel  of  hate,  they  can  quickly  answer  that  with 
them  it  is  not  a  question  of  hate,  but  of  justice,  and  that  pity 
is  a  duty  owing  to  victims,  not  to  human  butchers. 

"Mothers,  wives,  daughters  of  France,  if  you  forget  the  crimes 
of  the  Boche,  you  will  be  betrajing  jour  dead.  Remember  what 
jou  swore  to  them  the  day  j'ou  knelt  at  their  grave  before  the 
humble  wooden  cross.  These  heroes  have  left  us  their  work 
to  carry  on.  Acquit  yourselves  of  a  task  that  takes  precedence 
of  all  others.  This  memory  is  the  flame  of  patriotism,  and  it 
is  for  you,  like  the  priestesses  of  old,  for  the  salvation  of  all  of 
us,  to  make  yourselves  faithful  guardians  of  this  holy  fire." 


TO  PUT   CALIFORNIA  CATARACTS   TO   WORK 


FORTY  PER  CENT,  of  tho  dovolopablo  water-powor  of 
t  ho  ITnited  Stutos  is  in  tho  tliroo  Pacific  coast  States.  The 
country  west  of  tlic  Missouri  is  geologically  "young," 
which  means  that  it  is  a  region  of  marked  contrasts  in  level, 
with  swift  streams  of  sharp  descent.  Besides  this,  the  unusual 
possibilities  in  the  way 
of  water  -  storage  at 
considerable  heights  in 
these  regions  make  the 
development  of  water- 
power  easy.  All  this  we 
are  told  by  Andrew  H. 
Palmer,  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau, 
in  an  article  contributed 
to  The  Journal  of  Geog- 
raphy (New  York).  The 
first  hydroelectric  plants 
in  California,  Mr.  Pal- 
mer tells  us,  were  ex- 
periments, and  the  en- 
ergy was  used  locallj^  to 
operate  mills  and  mining 
machinery.  The  first 
commercial  hydroelec- 
tric high-tension  trans- 
mission in  the  State  was 
the  plant  erected  in  the 
town  of  Folsom  in  1895. 
It  supplied  the  city  of 
Sacramento.  To  -  day 
nineteen  power  com- 
panies operate  eighty 
plants,  producing  near- 
ly 700,000  horse-power 
and  supplying  electric 
power  to  596  cities  and 
towns.     He  goes  on: 

*'  The  progress  of  elec- 
trochemistry and  the 
rapid  industrial  develop- 
ment of  California  ex- 
plain in  a  measure  the 
rapidly  increasing  use 
of  hydroelectric  power. 
While  agriculture  has 
long  been  the  leading 
occupation  in  the  State, 
and  perhaps  will  remain 
the  leading  one  for  some 
time  to  come,  manufac- 
turing is  increasing  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than 

is  agriculture.  According  to  the  California  Development 
Board  the  value  of  California  manufactures  has  increased  from 
$67,000,000  in  1870  to  $750,000,000  in  1917." 

An  unfortunate  conflict  between  the  water-power  and  irriga- 
tion interests  enters  into  the  problem,  but  Mr.  Palmer  believes 
that  it  is  rnerely  a  misunderstanding  and  can  be  cleared  away. 
He  writes: 

"In  water-power  developmei^t  little  or  no  water  is  consumed, 
as  it  is  in  irrigation.  The  power  plants  simply  extract  the 
potential  energy  of  the  water  as  it  descends  and  make  no  furtlier 


Pliutngraiiii  by  A,  C.  Pillsbuiy. 

THE  WASTED  ENERGY  OF  THIS  CALIFORNIA  CASCADE 
Would  turn  all  the  wheels  in  a  city  of  100,000  people. 


use  of  it  after  it  ha.s  j)as.S()d  the  water-wheels  or  turbines.  Tlic 
povvar-plants  are  situated  in  the  mountains  while  the  agrieul- 
tural  fields  are  in  the  lowlands  and  foot-hills.  Hence  it  woul<l 
appear  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  in  water-rights.  Thcri' 
has  been,  however,  an  unfortunatf;  antagonism  between  users  of 
irrigation  water  and  power  interests,  an  antagonism  which  to 

some  extent  has  de- 
lay(Hl  water-power  de- 
v(>lopment.  The  ranch- 
men dc^sire  lh(t  wat«T  1o 
come  down  from  Ihe 
mountains  in  large  quan- 
tities during  the  dry  sea- 
son, while  the  power 
I)lants  can  use  it  only  at 
a  regular  rate,  more  or 
less  constant  through- 
out the  year.  But  the 
situation,  due  in  con- 
siderable part  to  a  mis- 
understanding and  to  a 
lack  of  information,  is 
not  hopeless.  At  the 
present  time  there  are 
needed  greater  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of 
the  power  interests  of 
the  water-rights  of  the 
ranchmen  and  better 
knowledge  among  the 
latter  as  to  the  methods 
of  modern  hydroelectric 
development  and  the 
benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it.  Mountain  res- 
ervoirs can  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion and  power  sources. 
The  State  Water  Com- 
mission and  the  State 
Railroad  Commission 
are  rendering  valuable 
service  in  attempting  to 
harmonize  the  conflict- 
ing elements. 

' '  Tho  much  of  the  low- 
land of  California  has 
deficient  precipitation, 
it  is  nevertheless  subject 
to  destructive  floods. 
When  it  is  remembered 
that  most  of  the  heavy 
precipitation  comes 
within  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  sometimes 
within  a  shorter  period, 
it  is  evident  that  floods 
also  contribute  another 
factor  to  the  California 
water  problem. 

"Basing  his  conclu- 
sion upon  investigations 
made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Mr.  M.  O. 
Leighton  states  that  55  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  flood-waters 
of  the  country  can  be  saved  by  the  utilization  of  maximum 
storage  capacity.  Altho  the  cost  of  such  construction  would 
be  enormous  in  the  aggregate,  the  saving  that  would  accrue 
in  relief  from  flood  damages  would  soon  return  the  amount 
of  the  entire  investment.  In  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  river-basins  such  a  saving  of  flood-waters  would  insure 
practically  entire  relief  from  flood  damages.  The  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs  necessary  to  prevent  floods  would,  under 
nroper  management,  involve  an  increase  in  the  water-power 
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possibilities  of  the  United  States  equal  to  about  sixty  million 
liorse-iKJwer." 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  says  that  the  water- 
power  in  California  ranges  from  over  3,200,000  horse-power  at 
low  water  to  7,800,000  at  high  water.  In  1917  less  than  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  a\"ailable  power  was  being  utilized.  There  are 
indications,  Mr.  Palmer  believes,  that  this  proportion  will  be 
increased  during  the  next  few 
years,  owing  to  industrial  de- 
velopment, increasing  needs 
for  electric  railways,  for  street- 
ligliting,  and  for  pumping  ir- 
rigation water.  To  quote  and 
condense  further: 


Tl 
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"In  1914  there  was  about 
r)00,000  primary  horse-power 
used  in  manufactures.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  demand 
in  1918  is  about  fifty  per  cent, 
greater. 

"As  water-power  consumes 
no  fuel,  its  substitution  for 
steam-power  would  release  to 
other  uses  all  the  extensive 
transportation  facilities  now 
engaged  in  moving  fuel.  It 
would  also  release  a  consider- 
able volume  of  labor,  which 

could  be  used  to  advantage  in  other  fields.  Plans  are  already 
under  consideration  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  elec- 
trify its  mountain  division.  The  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
crosses  the  Sierras  along  the  Feather  River  Canon,  at  the  very 
edge  of  a  mountain  torrent  in  Avhich  more  energy  goes  to  waste 
each  year  than  is  generated  in  all  the  steam-locomotives  operated 
by  that  company. 

"The  future  of  water-power  development  in  California,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  its  difficulties.  Some  of  the  undeveloped 
power-sites  are  too  remote  from  the  market  to  be  utilized  at  pres- 
ent, and  an  uncertain  number  are  not  yet  commercial  prospects. 
The  initial  cost  of  installation  of  a  modern  hydroelectric  plant  is 
relatively  high.  Furthermore,  California  is  a  region  of  frequent 
earthquake  disturbance.  However,  engineers  now  take  these 
seismic  disturbances  into  consideration  in  planning  dams  and 
aqueducts,  which,  as  at  present  constructed,  are  practically 
earthquake-proof  so  far  as  these  disturbances  are  concerned." 


IN   THE  JAWS   OF   THE   LION 

Are  the  great  fangs  which  seize  and  kill  the  prey,  and  behind  them 
the  teeth  which  cut  up  the  meat  Uke  scissors. 


A  NEW  MIXED  FUEL — A  new  fuel  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  coal  has  been  developed  by  a  committee  of  engineers, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Submarine 
Defense  Association,  which  consists 
of  shipping  and  allied  interests.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  new  fuel  is  to 
reduce  the  consumption  of  fuel-oil. 
Says  a  writer  in  The  Electric  Railway 
Journal  (New  York,  March  22) : 

"The  Association  now  authorizes 
the  statement  that  it  is  possible  to 
suspend  permanently  in  oil  30  per 
cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  coal  pulver- 
ized so  that  about  95  per  cent,  passes 
through  a  200-mesh  screen,  the  sus- 
pension being  assisted  by  a  special 
fixateur.  It  is  now  possible  to  com- 
bine in  a  stable  liquid  fuel  about  45 
per  cent,  oil,  20  per  cent,  tar,  and  35 
per  cent,  pulverized  coal,  thereby  re- 
placing more  than  one-half  the  oil, 
securing  equal  or  greater  heat  values 
I)er  barrel,  and  saving  considerable 

cost.  As  an  example  of  this  fuel,  the  statement  is  made  that 
'industrial  colloidal  grade  No.  10,'  devised  to  use  up  some  poor 
coal  holding  25)^  per  cent,  ash,  is  composed  of  61  H  per  cent, 
of  pr(!ssure-still  oil,  wax  tailings,  petroleum  pitch,  and  fixateur, 
and  383^  per  cent,  of  anthracite  rice.  In  fuel  value  the  col- 
loidal fuel  is  worth  7^/^  per  cent,  more  per  gallon  than  the  oil 
from  which  it  is  made." 


THE   SHARK  HAS  ROWS  OF  TEETH 
Which  move  up  from  the  rear  to  replace  losses. 


HOW    CREATION   CHEWS 

EETH  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SIZES  are  shown  in  a 
new  exhibit  recently  installed  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  which  is  also  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  impart  much  information  about  the  structure  of 
teeth,  theu-  location,  mode  of  implantation,  growth,  and  re- 
placement. A  press  bulletin 
from  the  Museum  (March  12), 
signed  by  George  Pindar, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Infor- 
mation Committee,  describes 
the  odd  varieties  of  teeth 
shown  in  the  exhibit,  from  the 
complicated  apparatus  called 
"Aristotle's  lantern,"  worn  by 
the  sea-urchins,  up  to  the  fang 
of  the  lion.  The  former,  we 
are  told,  consists  of  five  pjTa- 
midal  jaws,  each  carrying  a 
long  slender  tooth  of  continu- 
ous growth,  which  moves  for- 
ward in  the  jaws  as  it  wears 
away  at  the  point.  The  horse- 
shoe crab  wears  his  teeth  on  his 
legs,  at  the  first  joints  of  which 
is  a  series  of  spines  and  sharp  points.  The  food  is  torn  to  bits 
on  these  and  worked  into  the  mouth-opening.  The  lobster's 
teeth  are  to  be  found  on  his  fourth  to  ninth  appendages.  Some 
of  them  are  adapted  to  seizing  the  food,  others  to  grinding  it. 
The  exhibit  also  reveals  the  little-known  fact  that  the  beetle 
and  worm  boast  teeth  as  useful  and  efficient  as  any.  To  quote 
the  bulletin: 

"Of  course  there  are  teeth  of  many  kinds.  But  the  typical 
tooth  of  a  vertebrate  or  back-boned  animal,  as  shown  in  cross- 
section,  consists  of  pulp  contained  in  a  cavity,  which  by  deposi- 
tion of  lime  in  its  exterior  portion  becomes  dentine,  ivory,  or 
bone,  forming  the  body  of  the  tooth;  enamel,  overlying  the 
dentine  on  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  and  cement,  usually  surround- 
ing the  base  and  sometimes  covering  part  or  all  of  the  enamel 
of  the  crown.  The  teeth  of  some  animals,  however,  the  sperm- 
Avhale,  for  example,  have  no  enamel  whatsoever. 

"In  man,  as  in  most  mammals,  the  teeth  are  set  in  distinct, 
separate  sockets,  and  are  separated  b^-  a  membrane  from  tlie 
siirrounding  bone.     But  nature  has  other  ways  of  implanting 

teeth.  The  extinct  sea  reptile  known 
to  the  scientist  as  ichthyosaurus  had 
his  teeth  planted  in  a  continuous  shal- 
low groove,  as  was  the  habit  with  cer- 
tain birds  which  lived  many  centuries 
ago.  Modern  birds,  however,  have 
adopted  the  fashion  of  going  tooth- 
less. Another  sort  of  attachment  of 
the  teeth  is  bj-  means  of  a  bony  union 
of  the  outer  side  of  the  teeth  with 
the  inner  side  of  the  jaw.  In  a  fourth 
case  the  base  of  the  tooth  is  com- 
pletely fused  with  the  side  of  the  jaw. 
It  is  another  evidence  of  a  beneficent 
nature  that  man,  the  onlj^  creature 
who  is  given  to  having  his  teeth 
extracted,  does  not  have  his  teeth 
implanted  in  this  last  waj*.  Some 
animals  have  the  advantage  of  teeth 
which  are  more  or  less  movable,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  attached 
to  the  jaws  by  ligaments.  This  is 
the  case  with  many  fishes  and  some 
reptiles.  With  snakes  this  arrangement  facilitates  the  swallow- 
ing of  the  food." 

Some  animals,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  have  only  one  set  of 
teeth,  which  lasts  them  through  a  lifetime.  Most  mammals, 
like  man,  have  two  sets — a  temporary  and  a  permanent.  No 
mammal    has  more  than  two.     Generally  a  tooth    is  replaced 
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by  juioUior  forming  lu'low  il.  As  the  now  tootli  grows,  llic  roots 
of  Uio  old  ono  am  absorbed  nnlil  finally  it  falls  out.  Most  rep- 
tiles and  fishes,  however,  have  several  soric^s  of  teeth,  so  that 
more  or  less  continuous  loss  and  roplae(>ment  are  i)rovided  for. 
The  shark  has  several  rows  of  teeth,  one  behind  the  other,  and  as 
fast  as  the  te<>th  in  the  outer  row  are  lost  (hey  are  replaced  b\' 
those  in  the  niar.  Replacement  may  also  be  accomi)lisl)ed 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  tooth  beside  the  old  one,  wliich  is 
absorbed  at  the  point  of  contact  until  the  (hw(>loping  tooth  enters 

the  base  and  replaces  it.  Tliat 
is  the  case  with  crocodiles  and 
lizards.  The  teeth  of  the  ele- 
phant are  developed  at  the  ba(;k 
of  the  jaw,  and  the  entire  row 
moves  slowly  forward,  the  front 
part  of  each  tooth  coming  into 
use  first  and  wearing  away. 
While  six  t<H>th  are  developed 
on  each  side  of  either  jaw,  not 
more  than  parts  of  two  teeth 
are  in  use  at  any  one  time. 
The  writer  goes  on: 


THK  BE.WER  FELLS  TREES  WITH 
HIS  CHISEL-SHAPED   INCISORS. 


"Teeth,  according  to  their 
make-up,  vary  in  growth.  Some  teeth  grow  for  only  a  limited 
time.  Others,  more  energetic,  continue  to  grow  throughout  life. 
In  the  first  case  the  interior  cavity  occupied  by  the  pulp  fills  up 
and  growth  ceases.  In  the  latter  instance  the  pulp  cavity  rt^ 
mains  open,  the  tooth  is  continually  pushed  outward,  and  layer 
after  layer  of  dentin  forms  at  the  base.  The  continuous  growth 
of  some  teeth  is  illustrated  in  this  interesting  exhibit  by  a  section 
of  an  elephant's  tusk  containing  a  wrought  iron  bullet.  The 
bullet  was  fired  into  the  hollow  base  of  the  young  tusk,  and  the 
continual  formation  of  dentin  resulted  in  embedding  the  bullet 
in  soUd  ivory. 

"Not  all  animals  wear  their  teeth  in  their  mouths.  As  has 
been  said,  some  are  partial  to  the  location  of  their  teeth  on  their 
legs,  while  others  consider  the  stomach  the  ideal  situation.  And 
even  among  those  animals  who  consider  that  the  tooth's  sphere 
is  the  mouth,  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  just  where 
teeth  can  be  worn  with  propriety.  The  frog  grows  teeth  only 
on  his  upper  jaw.  The  animal  known  as  Hoffman's  sloth  has 
teeth  only  on  the  hinder  parts  of  both  jaws.  The  gazelle's  teeth 
are  permitted  to  grow  on  both  jaws,  with  the  exception  of  the 
front  of  the  upper  jaw.  Despite  these  and  similar  eccentricities, 
however,  most  animals,  including  the  majority  of  mammals, 
have  theu-  teeth  grow  continuously  on  the  edges  of  both  jaws. 

"Of  course  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  some 
animals  differ  to  meet  the  various  circumstances.  The  teeth 
(or  saw)  of  the  saw-fish,  far  removed  from  the  mouth,  are  de- 
signed for  wounding  or 
killing  the  prey.  The 
teeth  of  the  python  are 
made  for  seizing  and 
grasping,  and  are  long 
and  recurved  so  as  to 
hold  the  prey  while  the 
gullet  is  worked  over  it. 
The  teeth  of  the  ray, 
which  feeds  on  shell-fish, 
are  adapted  to  crushing. 
The  lion's  teeth  are 
shaped  for  cutting,  rend- 
ing, and  killing.  His 
posterior  teeth  act  as 
scissors.  The  teeth  of 
the  beaver  are  long, 
sharp,  and  chisel-shaped 
— requisite  tools  for  his 
life's  work  of  gnawing. 
The  fangs  or  front  teeth 
of  the  poisonous  snake 
are  really  tubes  which 
serve  as  hypodermic  syringes  to  inject  the  poison.  An  opening 
at  the  base  of  the  fang  connects  with  the  poison  sac.  Reserve 
fangs  back  of  the  ones  in  use  soon  replace  those  lost,  so  that  re- 
moving the  fangs  of  a  poisonous  snake  renders  him  only  tem- 
porarily harmless.  The  elephant  grinds  his  food  between  teeth 
whose  roughened  surfaces  act  like  mill-stones." 


TO   LEND    UNCLE   SAM'S   TOOLS 

TIIK  ('ALI)WKLL  liILL,  introduced  into  (h(!  last 
Congr(!.s8,  would  nHjuire  the  War  Dei)artment  to  lend 
machine  tools,  not  in  immediale  use,  to  trade  and  tcch- 
ni<'al  schools  and  to  universities.  The  conditions  under  which 
this  shall  be  done  if  the  new  (^ongress  enacts  the  measure  are 

suggested    by     The    American      

Machinist  (New  York),  which 
advocates  placing  this  suri)his 
equipnuiut  in  the  (Mistody  of  a 
national  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  two  years.  Boards 
of  education,  or  already  estab- 
lished trade  schools,  would 
requisition  from  this  commis- 
sion what  material  they  needed, 
giving,  of  course,  satisfactory 
evidence  of  possessing  a  proper 
building  to  house  it  and  funds 
to  administer  it.  This  paper 
goes  on: 


THE   HORSESHOE  CRAB  HAS 
TEETH   ON  HIS   LBG.S. 


THE   ELEPHANT   ONLY    USES   TWO   OF   THESE   GRINDERS   AT  A  TIME 
The  accompanying  article  explains  how  he  uses  them  and  how  they  grow. 


"Material  prosperity  is  ab- 
solutely limited  by  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  mechanical 
skill  that  exists  in  the  com- 
munity. All  wealth  comes  from  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  this  development  is  made  efficient  only  by  ma- 
chinery. Mechanical  skill  gave  us  the  low-priced  automobile, 
the  modern  locomotive,  the  ocean  greyhound,  the  sewing-ma- 
chine, and  the  typewriter.  Mechanical  skill  and  machinery 
have   given   us   every  labor-saving  device   that   helps  to  make 

the  world's  task  an  easier  one 

"In  normal  times  the  development  of  mechanical  skill  through 
the  individual  efforts  of  States,  communities,  and  progressive 
manufacturers  was  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  those  times. 
But  times  now  are  not  normal,  nor  will  they  ever  again  be  the 
same  as  they  were  before  the  war.  Scattered  efforts  toward 
progress  must  be  replaced  by  intensive,  coordinated  plans  of 
nation-wide  scope. 

"  Double  during  the  next  ten  years  our  sum  total  of  mechanical 
skiU  and  you  will  not  only  double  our  per  capita  wealth,  but, 
more  important,  you  wiU  double  the  purchasing  power  of  oiir 
doUars. 

"When  you  survey  the  collective  inefficiencies  of  our  present- 
day  methods  of  industrial  training  you  are  confronted  with  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  possibiUties  of  achievement  through  a 
coordinated  plan.     And  the  difficulty  in  almost  every  case  has 

been  the  impossibility 
of  securing  proper  equip- 
ment. Machine  tools 
are  expensive  when  they 
are  modern  and  worth 
while.  The  average  in- 
dustrial community  is 
without  the  means  of 
obtaining  trade-school 
equipment  except  such 
as  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  produc- 
tivity  

"He  is  a  wise  investor 
who  places  his  assets  for 
future  profit  instead  of 
sacrificing  them  for  pres-' 
ent  loss.     Here  are  these 
tools  which  the  Govern- 
ment   has    bought  and 
paid    for — these    tools 
that     by    the    fact    of 
then*  prevalency,  which 
makes  them  difficult  to  seU,  makes  them  exactly  suited  for  train- 
ing purposes.     Let  us  not  sacrifice  them  at  a  loss,  but  invest 
them  for  a  profit. 

"We  have  been  behind  Germany  in  preparation  for  war; 
we  have  been  behind  England  and  France  in  preparation  for 
peace.     Here  is  the  opportunity  for  our  statesmen  to  reclaim 
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the  American  title  for  progressiveness  by  using  this  material 
that  is  at  hand  to  establish  a  broad  foundation  for  enduring 
prosperity." 

Dr.  Albert  F.  Woods,  president  of  the  Maryland  State  College, 
one  of  the  institutions  that  would  benefit  by  this  plan,  says  of 
it  in  an  interview  printed  in  the  Washington  Star: 

"The  war  proved  conclusively  that  there  were  certain  types 
of  trades  in  which  the  nation  was  not  nearly  as  well  supplied 
as  it  should  be.  One  of  these  was  in  oxyacetylene  welding. 
We  intend  to  give  that  in  one  of  the  trades  departments  of  our 
engineering  school.  We  also  are  developing  an  outline  for  a 
course  in  radio-engineering,  and  in  connection  wth  the  latter 
will  encourage  considerable  research. 

"It  is  needless  almost  for  me  to  point  out  how  much  benefit 
we  would  derive  from  the  loan  of  certain  kinds  of  tools  and 
materials  developed  by  the  War  Department,  especially  for  that 
work.  It  would  also  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  institution 
financially.  We  operate  on  a  budget  system,  and  to  obtain  the 
equipment  we  need  for  carrying  out  our  program,  we  shall  have 
to  buy  a  greater  amount  than  we  really  can  afford.  In  fact, 
if  it  were  not  that  we  have  on  hand  some  of  the  equipment 
used  in  the  radio-engineering  school  conducted  here  bj'  the 
War  Department  during  the  war  we  could  not  develop  the 
course  at  all." 


FARMING   BY   NATURAL   SIGNS 

THE  "SUPERSTITION"  of  planting  and  harvesting 
crops  by  certain  signs  in  nature  has  come  to  be  "  phenol- 
ogy," the  science  of  phenomena,  in  connection  with 
farming,  and,  according  to  The  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  (Washington,  March  12),  "it 
is  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  accurate  aids  possible  to 
the  right  kind  of  agriculture."  The  practise  of  pla.nting  a 
certain  kind  of  seed  when  a  certain  kind  of  flower  was  in  bloom 
has  been  regarded,  The  News  Letter  says,  "as  jomething  for  well- 
meaning  old  fogies  to  putter  around  with  and  for  well-informed 
people  to  smile  at,"  but  scientists  have  now  discovered  that,  for 
every  farm  and  garden  operation,  some  tree  or  shrub  or  plant 
indicates  the  best  time  more  accurately  than  all  the  scientific 
instruments  can  register  it,  because  "such  events  are  in  direct 
response,  not  to  one  or  a  few,  but  to  all  of  the  complex  elements 
and  factors  of  the  environment."  Continuing,  The  News 
Letter  says: 

' '  No  human  being  has  ever  .yet  known  the  science  of  phenology 
in  its  completeness.  Many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  a  wise  man, 
tho  probably  an  unlettered  one,  picked  up  a  bit  of  it  here  and 
there  and  practised  it  and  told  it  to  his  children,  and  they  prac- 
tised it  in  turn  and  told  it  to  their  children.  So  it  came  down 
by  word  of  mouth  through  many  generations,  with  accretions 
here  and  there,  every  generation  adding  a  little,  but  each  gener- 
tion  likely  to  confuse  and  wrongly  apply  what  it  had  inherited 
from  the  preceding  generation.  Some  of  its  results  have  been 
Avrong,  because  men  failed  to  remember  accurately  or  to  appl\' 
properly,  but  on  the  whole  it  doubtless  has  worked  beneficially, 
and  now  a  beginning  is  made  toward  converting  it  into  an  exact 
science. 

"You  can  have  no  idea  of  just  how  scientific  the  thing  is.  It 
is  all  full  of  such  terms  as  '  phenologieal  meridian,'  'bioclimatic 
law,'  'isophane,'  'theoretical  time  constant.'  It  abounds  in 
equations.  It  involves  platted  curves,  graduated  diagrams,  and 
world  maps  with  zigzag  lines  running  through  them.  It  is  the 
most  mathematical,  geographical,  and  biological  '  sui)erstition ' 
you  could  imagine." 

All  this  development  came  about,  apparently,  as  the  result  of 
efiforts  to  avoid  Hessian-fiy  depredations  upon  wheat.  It  Avas 
necessary  to  develop  planting-dates  so  late  that  the  fly  would 
not  ruin  the  wheat,  but  at  the  same  time  so  early  that  it  could 
make  proper  growth  before  cold  weather.  The  general  law  was 
established  that  the  season  varies  four  days  for  each  one  degree 
of  latitude,  five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  400  feet  of  altitude. 
By  this  law,  any  farmer  can  determine  about  what  time  he  should 
sow  his  wheat,  but  ho  can  not  determine  the  exact  time  because 
conditions  vary,  not  only  from  year  to  year,  but  from  farm  lo 


farm  and  even  from  field  to  field.  Applying  the  science  of 
phenology,  however,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  time  for 
sowing  winter  wheat  in  any  locality  is  "the  period  between  the 
time  when  the  tall  late  goldenrod  is  in  full  bloom  and  the  time 
when  the  white  common  clematis  flowers  are  nearly  all  gone  or 
the  leaves  are  distinctly  colored  on  the  dogwood  and  hickory." 
Similar  index-plants  have  been  established  for  various  operations, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  determination  wiU  be  made  of  "a  def- 
inite something  in  nature  that  will  indicate  the  right  time  for 
practically  every  definite  operation  in  farming."  But  it  will  be 
rather  a  slow  process.  In  the  meantime,  The  News  Letter  con- 
cludes, any  intelligent  farmer  who  will  take  the  trouble  can  work 
out  a  pretty  good  system  for  himself,  the  successful  practise  of 
phenology  being  merely  "individual  application  of  observation 
and  common  sense  to  the  common  things  around  the  individual." 


TURNING   WEEDS   INTO   WOOL 

SHEEP  FEED  EAGERLY  and  grow  fat  on  the  Australian 
salt-bush,  which  covers  millions  of  acres  of  uncultivated 
land  in  the  great  Pacific  Northwest.  This  once-despised 
weed  grows  wild  on  alkaU  land  that  is  good  for  nothing  else,  and 
the  discovery  that  such  land  can  be  used  for  raising  sheep  is 
having  an  important  effect  on  the  outlook  for  our  future  American 
wool  crop.  The  discovery,  we  are  told  by  Robert  H.  Moulton, 
writing  in  Munsei/s  Magazine  (New  York,  March),  was  made  by 
Y.  C.  Mansfield,  a  sheep-rancher  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
who  hit  upon  it  by  a  happy  accident,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Moulton.  Altho  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  wool  shortage  has 
passed,  owing  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  world  could  do  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  wool  over  and  above  that  now  produced, 
and  it  wiU  gain  a  substantial  increase  from  the  alkali  deserts  of 
the  West  if  the  hopes  held  out  by  Mr.  Moulton  are  justified. 
He  wTites: 

"It  has  been  estimated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  that  it  takes  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of 
wool  a  year  to  provide  a  soldier  with  uniforms,  blankets,  and 
other  necessary  items,  and  that  it  keeps  twenty  sheep  working 
to  supply  that  quantity,  figuring  on  an  average  of  an  eight- 
pound  fleece  to  each  sheep.  This  makes  it  easy  to  understand 
the  emergency  that  arose  when  the  Government  called  four 
million  men  to  arms.  Our  production  of  wool  in  1917  was 
about  three  hundred  million  pounds,  and  we  suddenly  found 
that  we  needed  more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  for  the  Army 
alone,  making  no  allowance  for  the  needs  of  the  ci\ilian 
population. 

"The  situation,  of  course,  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  and  any  immediate  fear  of  a  shortage  has 
probably  passed.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  the  world 
needs  more  wool.  To  do  our  share  in  providing  it,  as  well  as 
to  increase  the  nation's  food-supply,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  urged  the  necessity  of  raising  more  sheep. 

"The  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the  fact  that  the  great 
areas  of  grazing-land  which  formerly  existed  in  the  West  have 
been  slowly  disappearing,  and  what  is  still  available  does  not 
furnish  sufficient  forage  for  any  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep.  Such  is  the  situation — or  so  it  seemed  up  to  a  year  or 
two  ago,  when  a  Washington  State  sheep-rancher,  Y.  C  Mans- 
field, made  a  discovery  which  may  be  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  relieving  any  future  scarcity  of  wool  and 
mutton.  Mr.  Mansfield's  discovery  was  simply  this — that 
sheep  will  wax  fat  and  grow  luxuriant  fleeces  if  fed  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Australian  salt-bush. 

"Now,  the  important  thing  about  this  is  that  there  are  literallj' 
millions  of  acres  of  this  once-despised  weed  in  some  of  our 
Western  States,  which  would  furnish  grazing-land  for  enormous 
flocks  of  sheep.  The  land  on  which  the  salt-bush  grows  is  now 
regarded  as  worthless;  as  a  nuitter  of  fact,  the  salt-bush  has 
been  considered  such  a  pest  that  there  is  a  law  in  at  least  one 
State  against  allowing  it  to  go  to  seed.  If  further  and  more 
extensive  tests  prove  as  satisfactory  as  those  already  made,  it 
appears  that  here  is  practically  a  virgin  field  of  sheep-raising 
offering  wonderful  opportunities. 

'■]Mr.  Mansfield's  discovery  came  about  in  a  peculiar  way. 
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Ilhistratinas  by  courtesy  of  "  Minisoys  Ma^'a/.iru' 

WHEN   THE   SHEEP  BEGIN   OX   A  THICKLY  GROWN  SALT-BUSH  FIELD. 


For  several  years  he  farmed  some  three  thousand  acres  of  land, 
all  of  it  wheat  land  with  the  exception  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  which  were  subirrigated  alfalfa  land.  Finally  his  fields 
became  so  foul  with  Russian  thistles  that  this,  together  with  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  the  low  price  of  wheat,  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  the  growing  of  wheat  alone,  without  keeping 
live  stock  to  help  pay  expenses. 

"Accordingly,  he  invested  in  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  it  was  while 
driving  these  home  that  he  made  his  discovery,  which  he  has 
since  turned  to  such  good  account.  Along  the  road  near  the 
Mansfield  ranch  the  salt-bush  grew  in  abundance,  and  to  the 
ranchman's  amazement  the  sheep  began  feeding  upon  it  greedily. 
He  figured  that  the  year  before,  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  noxious  weed,  he  had  destroyed  about  five 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  good  sheep  feed  beside's  wasting  a 
great  deal  of  labor. 

"The  following  year  he  increased  his  flock  of  sheep  to  a  thou- 
sand head,  and  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of  feeding  them 
exclusively  on  the  salt-bush.  The  animals  were  first  turned  loose 
on  five  acres  of  ground  on  which  the  bush  grew  thickly,  and 
altho  kept  there  for  two  weeks,  they  did  not  clean  up  all  the  feed. 
This  patch  of  land  had  been  used  for  two  years  as  a  yard  for  the 
feeding  of  stock,  and  its  soil  was  richer  than  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding area.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  salt-bush  will  grow 
freely  on  the  most  arid  and  unfertilized  land,  and  required 
practically  no  attention  after  once  getting  a  stand. 

"Later  in  the  summer  Mr.  Mansfield  made  some  hay  of  the 
w^eed,  but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  he  was  not  able  to 
haul  it  in  out  of  the  shock.  He  had  to  drive  his  sheep  through 
the  field  containing  this  hay  to  a  stubble-field  where  there  was 


plenty  of  other  pasture;  but  the  sheep  always  preferred  the  salt- 
bush  hay,  and  would  stop  there  to  eat  it. 

"Altho  his  experiment  during  the  first  year  convinced  Mr. 
Mansfield  that  he  had  made  a  valuable  discovery,  he  was  loath 
to  announce  it  for  fear  of  misleading  other  farmers.  It  was 
not  until  after  he  had  tried  it  for  a  second  season,  with  equally 
good  results,  that  he  felt  justified  in  giving  it  to  the  public. 
Other  farmers  in  the  same  vicinity  have  since  pastured  small 
fiocks  of  sheep  on  the  salt-bush,  and  are  hearty  in  indorsing  his 
report.  In  every  ease  where  the  sheep  have  been  fed  on  the 
bush  they  have  been  superior,  both  in  flesh  and  in  wool,  to  other 
sheep  in  the  same  vicinity  w^hich  were  grazed  on  ordinary  pasture. 

"The  Australian  salt-bush  is  a  much-branched  perennial, 
which  forms  a  thick  mat  over  the  ground  to  a  height  of  about 
two  feet.  Its  branches  extend  laterally  for  several  feet,  and 
frequently  a  single  plant  will  cover  an  area  of  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  square  feet.  Its  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long,  broad  at 
the  apex,  coarsely  toothed  along  the  margin,  fleshy,  and  slightly 
mealy  on  the  surface.  It  belongs  to  the  .  .  .  ehenopod  or 
goosefoot  family — of  which  that  troublesome  Western  weed, 
the  Russian  thistle,  is  also  a  member.  The  seeds  germinate 
better  if  sown  on  the  surface,  which  should  be  planked  or  flrmed 
by  driving  a  flock  of  sheep  across  it.  When  covered  to  any 
depth,  the  seeds  decay  before  germination. 

"There  are  great  stretches  of  black  alkali  land  in  the  United 
States,  of  no  use  for  anything  else,  on  which  the  salt-bush  would 
thrive.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  if  these  acres  were  sown 
to  the  salt-bush  they  would  support  millions  of  sheep,  and  would 
enable  our  Western  ranchers  to  produce  more  wool  and  more 
mutton  than  the  whole  country  now  raises." 


WHEN   THE   SHEEP   HAVE   FINISHED   A   SALT-BUSH   PASTURE. 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  OUR  ART  ALLIANCE  WITH  FRANCE 


THE  ART  OF  THE  JNIEDALIST  lias  come  so  proini- 
nentlj'  into  notice  since  the  war  in  the  decorations  and 
commemorative  small  bronzes  issued  bj'  the  different 
nations  that  researches  in  cognate  antiquarian  fields  are  a 
luituralresult.     We  are  reminded  in  a  recent  interesting  number 

of    Lc.-;    Arts    (Paris)   that  the 

artistic  eniente  between  France 
and  America  began  simul- 
taneously with  our  iiolitical 
friendship.  American  inde- 
pendence was  signaUzed  by  the 
Avork  of  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  French  niedaUsts,  after 
it  Avas  discovered  that  tlie 
\'oung  republic  Avas  laclcing  in 
artists  of  "sufficient  talent  and 
technical  ability  to  do  justice 
to  the  loftiness  of  the  ideas  and 
the  facts  to  be  interpreted." 
The  AATiter  in  Les  Arts  recalls 
that  the  first  American  medal 
Avhich  "rcA-ealed  the  features 
of  General  Washington  to  his 
gi-ateful  felloAv  countrymen  Avas 
the  Avork  of  a  mere  blacksmith. 
An  artist  named  C.  C.  Wright 
also  engraA'ed  some  medals 
A\'hieh  Avere,  hoAveA'er,  of  small 
merit."  Congress,  therefore, 
turned  to  France,  Avhich  Avas 
not  only  a  friendlj'  and  allied 
country,  but  indisputablj^  pos- 
sest  of  the  finest  talents  of  the 
jjeriod.     We  read : 

"At  the  time  the  first  orders 
were  decided  upon  Benjamin 
Franldin  was  still  in  France, 
and  no  one  Avas  better  quahfied 
to  discuss  the  designs  of  the 
medals  and  decide  upon  tlieir 
inscriptions.  But  he  did  not 
work  alone.  UAcadcmie  dcs 
Inscriplioiis  et  Belles  Letlrcs 
was  consulted  Avith  regard  to 
tha  legend  in  each  case,  the 
udA-ice   of     the    learned    Abbe 

Barthelemy  being  especiall.y  sought.  Furtliermore,  according  to 
a  Avide-spread  custom,  a  number  of  designers  were  employed  to 
make  a  first  sketch  of  the  ])roposed  composition.  But  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  is  goA'erned  by  its  OAvn  laws,  and  the  last  Avord  in 
the  matter  belongs  to  the  medalist.  Hence,  appreciable  diifer- 
<'nces  sometimes  exist  betAveen  the  first  conception  and  the  fiual 
accomplishment  of  such  a  work  of  art 

"But  besides  these  sym])ols  effigies  Avere  designed  of  the  heroes 
who  had  led  tiie  soldiers  of  independence  on  to  A^ctory.  To 
l)erpetuate  their  features  and  especially  to  preserA^e  the  noble 
countenance  of  Washington,  Congress  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal 
to  the  most  celebrated  scul])t()r  of  tlu^  day,  the  great  Houdoti, 
Avho  was  already  known  to  fame  in  America  by  his  excellent 
and  accurate  busts  of  Franklin  and  of  Paid  Jones  executed 
(hiring  their  stay  in  France.  Houdon  visited  America  from 
October,  ITS.'),  to  .January,  178G,  and  the  effigies  upon  the  said 
medals  Avere  executed  after  the  plaster-casts  Avhich  he  brought 
back  with  him.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  successful  medals  Avas 
dedicated   to   General   Wasliingtoii.    sliowiiig    the   surrender    of 


.JOHN  PAUL  .TONES. 

From  a  bust  by  the  French  sculptor  Houdon,  who,  after  nialdng  this 

and  one  of  Franklm,  came  to  America  to  study  "Washington,  whom 

lie  reproduced  in  a  heroic  statue. 


Boston  upon  its  obA'erse  side.      This  was  the  Avork  of  the  dis- 
tinguished medahst  DuA'iAder 

"The  commission  for  the  important  medal  commemoi-ating 
Independence  Avas  giAen  to  the  equally  celebrated  medalist, 
Augustin  Dupre.  The  legend  on  its  front  side  was  '  Libertas 
Americana.'     It  Avas  the  intention  of  Congi-ess  to  perpetuate  in 

this  medal  the  memorable  dates 
of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  of  the  Capitula- 
tion of  Burgo.A'ne  and  Corn- 
A\  allis,  as  also  to  bear  witness 
to  the  sympathy  and  the  aid 
from  aci'oss  the  seas  Avhich 
had  so  largely  faeihtated 
the   success  of   the  Armies  of 

Freedom 

'"Tlie  front  of  the  medal  is 
full  of  spirit  A\iiile  the  reA'erse 
is  instinct  Avith  grace.  One 
looks  Avith  admiration  upon  the 
happy  modeling  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  sjiirited  figure  of  Liberty 
Avith  hair  floating  in  the  breez«^ 
])eneath  her  Phrygian  cap  and 
a  lance  oA'er  her  shoulder.  On 
the  rcA-erse  the  sentiment  of 
antiquity  is  united  A\dth  the 
elegance  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turA' :  America  is  shoAvn  as  the 
infant  Herctiles  strangling  tA\o 
serpents,  Avhile  at  his  side 
France  figures  as  Minerva, 
lance  in  hand,  about  to  strike 
the  English  lion,  Avhose  attacks 
she  parries  Avith  her  buckler 
embossed  Avith  fleur  -  de  -  hs. 
The  inscription,  like  the  idea 
of  the  design,  came  from  the 
hand  of  Franklin  and  reads. 
Noil  Sine  Dtis  Anunosus  Infatis 
(Without  the  Gods  the  Infant 
Can  Not  Lhe)  .  .  .  the  creator 
of  the  design  Avas  Esprit 
Antoine  Gibelin,  known  for 
his  rcAiA-al  of  the  art  of 
frescoing. 

"Dupre  was  also  the  maker 
of  the  medal  commemorating 
the  name  and  fame  of  John 
Paul  Jones.  The  reverse  is  an 
admirable  example  of  decora- 
liA'e  A'irtuosity  evoking  not 
only  superl)ly  but  faithfully 
the  combat  between  the  Sera  pis 
i'lid  IIk'  JJjnli(),i,,i,e  liiehunl,  Paul  Jones's  ship."- 

At  this  point  the  Avriter  makes  the  amusing  observation  that 
Dupre  had  to  deal  with  Avhat  he  calls  American  "objectiA'ity," 
i.e.,  the  desire  for  realistic  representation  of  men  and  scenes. 
Paul  .Jones  himself  felt  so  strongly  on  the  subject  that  he  Avrote 
regarding  it  to  Jefferson,  then  representing  America  in  France, 
as  foUoAVs,  under  date  of  August  29  (September  9),  1788: 

"I  send  you  herewith  for  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres  an  extract  from  my  journal  regarding  my  expedi- 
tion from  France  to  Holland  in  1779 — but  I  have  more  confidence 
in  your  judgment  than  in  theirs.  There  is  a  medalist  Avho  has 
executed  three  medals  for  me,  one  of  which  represents  the  fight 
lietween  the  Bonhomiuc  Richard  and  the  Serapis.  The  position 
of  the  two  ships  is  sufficiently  exact,  but  the  important  figures 
are  placed  much  too  near  the  principal  objects,  and  he  has  put 
IIh'Iu  (u\  the  Avindward  side  instead  of  Avhere  they  really   Avere. 
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...  It  might  be  worth  while  to  look  at  this  modal,  Iho  it  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  copied." 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  gallant  sailor,  Dnpre  snbmittod  a  pre- 
liminary sketch.  His  success  is  to  hv  seen  in  the  accompanying 
n>production.  In  the  etfigy  on  tli(>  front  of  the  medal  he  foilowcnl 
the  line  bust  executed  by  lloudon  in  1781,  a  "tinted  piaster 
cast"  of  wliicli  was  featured  in  the  Salon  of  tiiat,  y(>ar.  Dupre's 
last  order  from  the  American  Government  was  for  the  medal 
called  "  Diplomacy,"  intended  as  a  gift  to  the  ministers  and 
eminent  personages  who  luul  aided  the  young  Ht'j)ublic.      But 


"LIBERTAS  AMERICANA." 

Augustin  Dupre  thus  perpetuated  the  dates   of  the  Declaration   of 
Independence  and  the  Capitulation  of  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis. 


another  admirable  example  of  his  work  was  the  medal  executed 
in  honor  of  his  personal  friend,  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  we 
reproduce.     Of  this  the  writer  says: 

"The  profile  of  Franklin  is  rendered  with  a  truthfulness  which 
attains  a  veritable  grandeur.  On  the  reverse  is  the  graceful 
figure  of  Genius,  who  with  one  hand  thrusts  aside  the  bursting 
thunderbolt  above  a  temple  which  bears  a  lightning-rod,  while 
with  the  other  he  points  to  a  broken  crown  and  scepter  lying  at 
his  feet.  This  imagery  represents  Turgot's  device,  "  Eripuit 
Ccelo  Fulmen,  Sceptruinque  Ti/rannis"  [He  has  snatched  the  light- 
ning from  the  skies  and  torn  the  scepter  from  tyrants].  .  .  .  These 
medals  were  made  some  130  years  ago.  Then  the  independence 
of  a  single  nation  was  concerned.  What  numismatic  art  will 
mark  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope,  now  so  sure,  of  the  liberation  of 
the  peoples,  both  great  and  little,  opprest  by  evil  hordes?" 

The  first  national  monument  in  America  was  the  cenotaph  in 
honor  of  General  Montgomery,  slain  in  the  siege  of  Quebec  in 
1775.  The  second  was  the  bust  of  Franklin,  who  arrived  in 
Paris,  December  21,  1776,  and  immediately  became  a  tremen- 
dous toast.  Artists  competed  for  the  honor  of  portraying  him. 
He  sat  to  Greuze  for  a  portrait,  to  St.  Aubia  for  an  engraving, 
to  Nini  for  medallions  (at  least  five  in  number),  to  Caffieri  for 
a  bust,  etc.  But  the  finest  embodiment  of  his  philosophic  head 
was  the  bust  by  Antoine  Houdon  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1778, 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  years  of  mutual  esteem  and  friend- 
ship between  the  statesman  and  the  sculptor.     Further: 

"The  son  of  the  humble  concierge  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Eleves  Proteges  was  thirty-seven  years  old  at  this  time.  In 
1771  he  had  exhibited  the  bust  of  Diderot,  who  had  at  once 
recognized  him  as  a  'true  and  simple'  sculptor  after  his  own 
heart.  Since  then  each  Salon  had  added  to  his  fame,  so  that 
when  the  great  sailor  whom  our  journalists  delighted  to  call 
'the  illustrious  corsair,'  Commodore  Paul  Jones,  arrived  in 
Paris  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  a  popularity  which  extended 
from  the  court  to  the  salons,  from  the  salons  to  the  faubourgs, 
and  even  to  the  modistes,  swaying  the  whole  populace,  the 
Lodge  of  the  Nine  Sisters  engaged  Houdon  to  model  his  bust. 
This  Lodge  of  the  Muses  was  not  only  a  Masonic  institute,  but 
a  sort  of  social  circle  much  frequented  by  artists  and  men  of 
letters.  .  .  .  Paul  Jones  was  feted  by  it  and  as  a  memorial  of  this 
reception  the  lodge  ordered  his  bust  from  'Monsieur  Houdon, 
the  modern  Phidias,  whose  chisel  imprints  upon  the  marble 
at  his  will  now  the  graces  of  beauty,  and  now  the  expression,  the 
force,  and  the  vigor  of  genius.'  Such  was  the  language  of  the 
times.     The  original  example  of  this  admirable  bust  is  in  the 


Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art  in  Phila(h'lphia.  Th<>  head,  so 
full  of  lif(!  in  frankness  and  directness,  in  i\u'  boldness  and  inde- 
pendenci!  of  its  exi)ression,  will  be  Uirevar  graved  in  the  memory 
of  him  wiio  has  onc((  beheld  it.  Daily  I  sccin  to  rcnognizcr  it 
upon  our  Paris  streets,  beneath  the  broad  hats  and  crowning  tiie 
sturdy  shoulders  of  our  beloved  Allies,  the  soldiers  of  th<'  lJnit(!d 
States,  and  on  the  4tli  of  last  July  we  all  tx-held  it  with  throbbing 
hearts,  marching  by  hundreds  past  the  statue  of  Strasl»ourg." 

In  1784  the  Virginia  General  A.ssembly  commissioned  Gov- 
ernor Harrison  to  iiavc;  executed  a  statue  as  a  "monument  of 
affection  and  gratitude"  to  Washington.     The  Governor  Ihere- 


WASHINGTON   AND   BOSTON. 

The  reverse  of  this  Washington  medal,  designed  by  Duvivier,  depicts 

the  surrender  of  Boston. 


upon  gave  an  order  to  the  famous  Philadelphia  painter,  Peale, 
for  a  full-length  portrait  of  Washington,  to  be  sent  to  Paris 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  sculptor,  whose  choice  he  confided  to 
Jefferson  and  Franklin,  who  promptly  selected  Houdon.  Jeffer- 
son Avrote  as  follows: 

"I  have  spoken  with  Mr.  Houdon,  a  sculptor  of  this  city  and 
the  foremost  statuary  of  the  world.  He  thinks  it  is  impossible 
to  do  any  good  work  by  merely  copying  a  painted  portrait,  and 
he  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  such  a  piece  of  work 
that  he  offers  to  go  to  America  to  make  the  bust  from  nature. 
He  estimates  that  three  weeks  there  will  enable  him  to  make 
the  plaster  cast  which  he  will  bring  back  to  France." 

.  The  matter  was  thus  arranged,  and  is  another  proof  that 
Houdon  was  an  earnest  realist  in  a  period  when  classicism 
held  sway.  The  sculptor  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon,  October  20, 
1785,  and  upon  completing  the  bust  made  a  formal  demand 
that  it  be  exhibited  to  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
observation  and  criticism.  It  was  universally  applauded,  and  the 
sculptor  took  it  back  with  him  and  at  once  set  to  work,  but 
now  a  vexing  question  arose.  What  attitude  and  what  costume 
should  be  adopted?  On  January  4,  1786,  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Washington  to  inquire  his  own  preference  on  this  subject  of 
passionate  controversy,  and  the  latter  replied: 

"I  will  merely  observe  that  having  no  competence  in  the 
art  of  sculpture  and  no  quahfication  for  opposing  my  personal 
taste  to  that  of  connoisseurs,  I  do  not  know  how  to  advise.  I 
will,  therefore,  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  whatever  is  judged 
suitable  and  appropriate  to  the  circumstances." 

At  this  time  a  pseudoclassicism  was  so  much  in  vogue  that 
Houdon  had  been  severely  criticized  for  indicating  the  smallpox 
scars  which  marred  the  face  of  Gluck  in  his  bust  of  the  composer. 
As  Delacroix  remarked  later,  this  school  would  have  "demanded 
the  profile  of  Antinous  in  the  head  of  a  negro."  Canova  actually 
imposed  "heroic  and  mythological  nudity  upon  Napoleon  and 
upon  Wellington,  tho  in  his  statue  of  Washington  he  contented 
himself  with  the  seminudity  of  Caesar,  representing  him  with 
bare  arms  and  thighs,  but  with  the  torso  encased  in  a  cuirass. 
We  hear  that — 

"The  timid  objections  of  Washington,  sustained  by  the  robust 
good  sense  of  Jefferson  and  Franklin,  carried  the  day  against 
'the  severe  and  antique  grand  taste,'  and  modern  costume  was 
adopted." 
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CLEMEJVCEAU'S   ELOQUENCE 

Two  OF  THE  DOMINATING  FIGURES  IX  PARIS 
at  the  present  moment  are  justly  called  men  of  letters 
as  well  as  statesmen.  What  President  Wilson  has 
accomplished  in  the  literar}^  world  is  well  known,  but  the  barrier 
of  language  makes  it  less  patent  to  us  that  Georges  Clemenceau 
is  also  a  man  of  letters.  The  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier  has 
recently  put  us  in  mind  of  the  fact  that  he  has  essayed  the 
drama  as  well  as  other  literary  forms,  and  in  his  one-act  play, 

called    "The    Veil    of    Happi- 

ness."  produced  a  work  of 
great  distinction.  Through  it 
runs  a  vein  of  irony  in  the 
story  of  a  Cliinese  noblenuin 
cured  of  blindness,  who  opened 
his  eyes  on  a  world  so  fidl  of 
unsuspected  injustices  that  he 
longed  to  return  again  to  tlu- 
SHUiioblivion  of  his  bhnded 
state.  Clemenceaxi's  chief  litei-- 
ary  preoccupation,  however, 
is  in  journalism  and  oratory, 
and  his  recent  book,  entitled 
"France  Facing  Germany," 
offers,  as  he  himself  in  felicitous 
phrases  states,  "certain  expres- 
sions of  comliative  passion."  The  one  which  we  choose  for 
illustration  of  his  power  of  expression  was  Uttered  on  Aiigust  G, 
1914.  Avhen  the  great  struggle  was  just  beginning,  and  Clenwnceau 
surveys  one  of  the  great  ]irol"»lems  which  possest  France  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  It  is  not  inappropriate  to  quote  his  words 
at  this  time,  perhaps,  Avhen  the  demand  for  the  permanent 
acquisition  of  German  territory  may  recreate  inversely  the  same 
problem.     He  said: 

"A  whole  people  stands  erect.  From  the  depths  of  its  tradi- 
tional life,  of  its  sensations,  of  its  tlioughts,  all  the  manifestations 
of  its  being,  there  springs  up  a  common  power  to  will  and  to  do 
which  nothing  can  overcome.  They  have  had  faults  which  were 
not  slight.  They  would  not  have  conquered  by  their  enthu.si- 
astic  idealism,  by  their  self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of  grand  ideas 
for  the  betterment  of  men,  one  of  the  highest  positions  of  the 
world,  unless  they  had  risen,  by  higher  and  higher  bounds,  above 
their  periods  of  weakness  in  which  the  representatives  of  human 
baseness  had  saluted  the  precursory  signs  of  their  decadence. 

"A  whole  people  stands  erect,  and  it  is  the  French  people, 
against  whom  all  the  invasions  of  hostile  peoples  have  been 
hurled  only  to  be  absorbed  for  the  creation  of  a.  race,  vigorous 
and  productive,  which  is  the  execration  of  men  who  do  not 
live  nobly  enough  to  understand  it,  and  the  hope  of  those  who 
dream  of  increasing  human  grandeur.  By  its  faults,  and  some- 
times also  by  movements  not  always  wisely  controlled  but  still 
praiseworthy,  this  people  has  made  itself  many  enemies  in  the 
world.  Having  called  men  to  deliverance  before  being  itself 
capable  of  freedom,  it  abandoned  itself  under  an  iron  will  to  the 
giddy  dream  of  donnnation — survival  of  those  notions  of  the 
past  which  were  beginning  to  sucicumb  under  its  l)lows — and  this 
error,  redeemed  by  so  much  native  heroism  and  conquering 
generosity,  it  has  dearly  paid  for,  without  ever  forfeiting  its  own 
esteem,  without  ever  permitting  a  blot  to  remain  upon  its  name. 
What  is  still  more,  it  has  paid  for  the  unpardonable  folly  of  the 
irresponsible  government  of  a  day  with  a  part  o^  'ts^  living  flesh 
cut  oft'  l)y  the  saber  of  the  conqueror." 

France  came  through  such  a  period  in  a  spirit  none  will  deny; 
and  her  statesman  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  spirit  with  which 
she  bore  her  misfortune  and  the  elan  with  which,  when  the 
hour  struck,  she  sprang  to  shake  off  her  humiliation: 

"It  has  borne  its  misfortune  nobly.  During  f(n'ty  years  it 
has  kept  silence  while  from  the  crests  of  the  V()sg(\s  tlierc  came 
the  groans  of  its  mutilated  land;  during  forty  years  it  has  represt 
the  but  too  lively  beatings  of  its  heart;  during  forty  years  it  has 
created  for  itself,  by  hard  toil,  a  new  right  to  life,  and  by  painful 
patience  a  new  right  to  honor.     It  has  submitted  to  every  insult, 


THE   PAUL  .TONES   iSlEDAL. 

The  picture  of  tlie  sea-fight  had  to  be  remoriele<l  to  ineut  The  \  iews 

of  the  naval  hero. 


to  every  provocation,  with  its  head  high,  without  quailing. 
Like  old  swords  of  an  unalterable  temper  in  which  the  hammer 
of  the  forge  reawakens  a  disdained  virtue,  it  has  laid  its  soul  upon 
the  anxil  for  the  tests  which  destiny  announced,  and  behold, 
at  the  day  appointed,  the  new  man  arises  in  the  pure  simijlieity 
of  grand  resolution. 

"Out  of  the  obscure  strife  of  parties  the  Frenchman  of  this 
hour  has  leapt  forward  incorrupt,  greater  and  stronger,  silent, 
smiling,  with  an  eye  charged  with  inviucible  energy  which 
proclaims  that  the  history  of  France  shall  not  come  to  an  end. 
Women  have  seen  him  depart  and  have  not  Avept.  Little 
children   have  grown  grave.     Youth  anticipates  its  call,   and 

those  whose  age  betrays  them 
will  find  a  way  to  reach  the 
post  of  danger.  It  is  the  mys- 
terious hour  when  something 
is  passing  within  us  which  casts 
away  all  dross  to  make  room 
for  the  gi'eat  molding  of  metal 
whiclt  neither  steel  nor  dia- 
mond can  cut,  and  on  the  day 
when,  after  superhuman  trials, 
all  these  souls,  wtuiry  of  hero- 
ism, shall  meet  again  under 
the  great  lilue  vault  of  a  reborn 
country,  many  hearts  that  were 
inimical  to  us  must  become 
friendh'  to  the  France  in  Avhich 
the  elements  of  dissension. 
Avhich  are  in  the  nature  of  life, 
will  be  gathered  together, 
firmly  anchored  in  a  funda- 
mental unanimitj^  so  strong 
that  nothing  can  shake  it.  A  more  glorious  country  shall  come 
out  of  the  crucible. 

The  same  news  from  every  point  in  the  country.  Everywhere 
the  mobilization  is  taking  place  in  adnm-able  order,  on  Avhich  we 
congratulate  the  Minister  of  War,  and  especially  General  Joffre, 
who  prepared  it.  There  comes  to  us  from  this  strong  organiza- 
tion, so  perfect  in  its  method,  a  comfort  for  to-daj-,  a  hope  for 
to-morrow.  Blessed  are  the  dissensions  of  the  past  if  they 
have  done  nothing  but  arouse  in  us  a  more  IIa  ely  emulation  for 
the  great  cause  which  nnist  render  us  superior  to  ourselves. 

"But  if  the  administration  of  the  system  is  good,  what  of  the 
individuals?  What  heart,  at  sight  of  our  youths  so  simple  in 
their  heroism,  does  not  leap  up  before  those  noble  makers  of 
history?  All  the  representati\  es  of  France,  momentarily  united 
A-esterday,  had  but  one  Aoice.  Happy  in  their  pride,  to  giv«' 
them  their  due  honor,  and  Avith  smiles  like  children,  thesi- 
are  the  sons  that  Ave  dedicate  to  our  country.  Yesterday, 
meeting  a  troop  of  them,  1  could  not  restrain  jnyself  from  silently 
remoA'ing  my  hat.  And  J  had  the  honor  of  a  fine  military  salute, 
Avithout  a  Avord,  A\ithout  a  gesture  of  French  gaietA,  a  salute 
that  spoke — '  Forward  I " 

"The  soldiers  of  the  year  11,  those  of  whom  "...  I'aine 
chnntnit  (Um-s  letirs  ddirons  d'arnin,'  were  not  finer,  Avere  not 
grander.  A  sublime  folly  ])ossest  them.  These  of  to-day. 
mute  and  gentle,  are  imposing.  How  has  it  been  communicated 
from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  this  si>ontaneous  inspira- 
tion Avhich  has  suddenly  steeled  all  th(>se  young  souls  in  the 
simplicity  of  duty?  Hoav  have  they  all  come  to  knoAV  at  once 
that  there  Avas  nothing  more  to  say,  since  the  hour  was  one  for 
action?  Men  of  Brittany,  of  the  Gironde,  of  Gascony,  of  ProA- 
ence,  of  Auvergne,  of  X'onnand\-,  of  SaAoy,  of  Flanders  Avith  one 
motion  came  together,  all  w('l(i(>d  into  one,  Avith  a  high  gesture 
Avhich  Avould  express  a  thought  and  a  Avill  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  i)ower.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  our  history, 
nor  in  that  of  any  people.  Simplicity  in  heroism  has  usuall\- 
been  the  rare  priA'ilege  of  the  fcAV.  To-day  it  is  the  miraculous 
gift  of  a  whole  peojile,  read\'  to  offer  their  life  that  France  ma\- 
live.  Hail,  noble  childn^n!  Pass  on  your  way  in  a  train  of 
glory!  Die,  and  you  Avill  have  lived  what  is  highest  in  life; 
live  and  you  will  ujilift  your  land,  Avhom  it  is  your  dream  to 
make  more  beautiful  than  the  Franco  of  your  ancestors! 

"A  nation  is  a  soul,  a  soul  of  Aaried  floAvering,  springing  from 
one  aged  trunk  twisted  by  the  ages,  embossed  by  the  scars  of 
steel,  with  bare  roots  that  phmge,  in  search  of  life,  into  the 
night  of  things.  Men  have  tried  to  annihilate  peoples  by 
systematic  massacre,  to  sell  them  like  herds  of  beasts,  men  haA«' 
dismembered  them,  torn  them  in  pieces,  rent  them  asunder, 
dispersed  them.  buri(>d  tluMu.  As  long  as  men  have  not  extir- 
pated every  source  of  life  there  will  be  a  sprig  shooting  from  the 
ground,  and  then  a  crop  of  others  to  testify  that  aboAe  the 
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savajj*'  will  of  iiidivicUials  there  are  forces  in  mankiiul  wliicli  do 
not  accept  death. 

"  Jn  truth,  wo  are  of  those  who  will  not  and  can  not  disappear, 
because  we  carry  in  tlu*  hariiioiiy  or  tlu*  discord  of  (he  world  a 
note  of  thoujj'ht  and  of  action  wiiich  has  been  and  still  is  of  con- 
siderable value  to  niaidvind.  We  shoidd  all  have  to  bo  annihi- 
lated before  some  sproul  of  the  French  soul,  revivified  by  tli(^ 
bioodof  the  d(*ad,  should  fail  to  rise  ayain  from  the  ancient  soil. 
That  is  what  is  in  the  depths  of  consci<mces  from  whicli  men 
draw  their  firmness,  valor,  and  hope  in  th(>  hour  when  they  {jo 
to  stand  immovable  und(>r  the  hostile  hail  of  shot. 

"Tlu\v_have  a  caus(>  lo  defend,  a  cause  which  ennobles  (hem 
and  for  which  no  sacrifice  is  too  f^rt^at.  What  could  our  prisoners 
of  war  say  if  we  asked  them  why  they  went  into  combat?  What 
thought  inspires  them?" 


DEGERMANIZING   SHAKESPEARE 

WHEN  GERMANY  was  having  (hings  more  her  own 
way  we  recall  that  she  bej^an  laying  claim  to  tlie  dead 
as  well  as  the  living,  and  annexed  Shakespeare  along 
with  Belgium,  seeing  that  she 
did  notsucceedin  g(>ttingacross 
the  Channel.  She  derided  En- 
gland's right  to  be  the  home 
and  inspiration  of  Shakespeare, 
and  claimed  that  the  poet  was 
essentially  German  in  his  ideas 
and  his  conception  of  human 
affairs,  and  that  if  he  were 
alive  to-day  he  Avould  be  en- 
thusiastically pro-German  in 
his  sympathies!  One  of  Ger- 
many's papers,  whether  in  ii-ony 
or  not,  represented  the  Teuton 
on  bended  knee  before  the  effigy 
of  Shakespeare.  No  notice 
seemed  to   be  taken  of   these 

things  on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  but  we  now  hear  that  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  playwright,  set  about  relieving  his 
feelings  over  the  impending  perils  to  Verdun  by  writing  a  paper 
which  has  just  been  read  before  the  British  Empire  Shakespeare 
Society  in  London.  The  London  Times  gives  but  a  brief  report 
of  Mr.  Jones's  paper,  and  that  in  the  indirect  discourse  favored 
by  English  journalism.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  show  the  trend 
of  the  argument: 

"Every  dramatist's  work  revealed  his  attitude  to  the  great 
issues  of  life,  and  of  all  the  dominant  prepossessions  of  Shake- 
speare's soul  none  was  more  magnificent  or  constantly  operative 
than  his  uncontrolled  love  for  England.  'Gracious  England,' 
'England's  blessed  shore,'  a  hundred  similar  phrases  revealed 
his  devotion  and  admiration.-  It  was  scarcely  likely  that  the 
Germans  would  ever  act  'King  John'  or  'Richard  IL'  at  any 
Shakespearian  festival  they  might  organize.  Let  the  Germans 
imagine  anything  rather  than  that  Shakespeare  would  sing 
their  praises.  If  he  had  any  affection  for  Germans  he  had  a 
strange  way  of  dissembling  it.  It  is  true,  certainly,  that  mine 
host  of  the  'Garter'  said  that  Germans  were  honest  men,  but 
there  was  a  very  different  criticism  of  them  in  'The  Merchant 
of  Venice'  and  in  'Cymbeline.'  They  would  remember  Portia  s 
reply  to  Nerissa,  when  asked  how  she  liked  the  young  German: 
'Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober,  and  most  vilely 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk;  when  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little 
Avorse  than  a  man;  and  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than 
a  beast.'  That  is  obviously  Shakespeare's  own  opinion,  for 
there  was  no  dramatic  necessity  for  it.  He  would  scarcely 
have  A\Titten  it  if  he  had  any  good  feeling  for  any  living  Ger- 
man. That  passage  was  written  in  the  prime  of  his  early  man- 
hood. His  views  ob^dously  did  not  change,  for  when  he  wrote 
'Cymbeline,'  years  afterward,  he  described  lachimo  as  'a  fuU- 
acorn'd  boar,  a  German  one.'  It  was  only  fair,  however,  to 
say  that  Professor  Bradley  did  not  think  the  expression  had  any 
personal  application,  because  at  that  time  Germany  was  breed- 
ing boars  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  But  this  was  the  poet  whom 
the  Germans  claimed  as  their  own,  a  poet  who  ignored  them 
except  when  he  turned  aside  to  abuse  them." 


Sonu!  humorous  contributions  to  the  discussion  are  reported 
as  (coming  from  distiiiguisiied  actors  of  the  British  stage;.  Mr. 
Arthur  Bourchier,  for  example,  proposed  to  add  to  the  troubles 
of  the  Peace  Conf(!r(>nc(!  by  recommending  that  tlx^y  put  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  banning  (lie  producdon  of  Shy,k«!speare's 
plays  in  Germany  for  a  term  of  yc^ars.  Oik;  point  of  his  griev- 
ance was  that  when  seeing  "Twelfth  Night"  and  "Henry  IV." 
I)layed  in  Germany  a  year  before  the  war  h(!  "was  astonished 
to  find  both  MalvoLio  and  Falstaff  made  uj)  with  extraordinary 
res('ml)laiice  to  the  Kaiser."  Mr.  II.  B.  Irving  believed  that 
oiu;  reason  for  the  i)oi)ularity  of  Shakespeare  in  (Jermany  was 
that  he  was  presented  there  in  an  unexjxirgated  form.  Not 
much  was  said  about  the  German  interj)retation  of  Shake- 
speare, tlio  Mr.  I.  W.  .loynt  said  (ha(  when  in  Heidelberg  just 
before  the  war  he  saw  a  p(M-forniance  of  "Julius  Caesar"  in 
which  ''Mark  Antorn/  did  not  sjx-ak  the  'For  Brutus  is  an 
honorable  man'  with  provocative  irony,  but  with  Teutonic 
fury  of  declamatory  i)raise. 
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DUPRES   MEDAL  OF   FRANKLIN. 

In  which  the  profile  is  "  rendered  with  a  truthfulness  which  attains 
a  veritable  grandeur." 


The  London  Ddily  Newn  gives 
one  more  side-light  on  the 
evenl : 

"Mr.  II.  B.  Irving  was 
startled  to  hear  the  chairman, 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  say 
that  Hniidel  was  really  a  Ger- 
man character,  and  that  he  had 
never  been  pro{)erly  acted  on 
the  English  stage.  But  one  of 
our  very  best  llamleU  was  no 
doubt  j)acified  when  he  grasped 
the  fact  that  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden,  who  objects  to  Shake- 
speare being  treated  Avith  'al- 
most indecent  reverence'  as  a 
'  solemn  sort  of  effigy,'  was  only 
making  a  welcome  little  joke. 
Hamlet,  Lord  Howard  de  Wal- 
den thought,  was  German  in 
his  love  of  displajdng  feeling 
before  others,  in  his  boorish  treatment  of  Roaencroidz  and  Guil- 
denstern,  and  in  the  '  f rightfulness '  of  his  treatment  of  Opitelia." 


THE  COMING  ERA  OF  LITERARY  HOTELS  — A  sign  of 
the  dry  times  coming  may  be  the  new  method  hit  upon  bj'  a 
North  CaroHnian  for  naming  his  hotel.  The  New  York  Sun  is 
authority  for  the  fact  that  a  new  "million-dollar"  hostelry  in  the 
South  will  be  called,  by  some  illogic,  "The  O.  Henry."  The 
portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Porter,  who  used  this  pen-name,  will 
hang  in  the  lounging-room,  and  illustrations  from  his  Avorks  will 
decorate  the  other  rooms.  One  can  imagine  a  Manhattan 
traveler  asking  for  "Bagdad  on  the  Subway  "  instead  of  a  lodging. 
The  Suu  rather  Avelcomes  this  deliA^erance  from  the  use  of  the 
names  of  kings  and  queens  and  princes,  etc.,  and  takes  a  little 
mental  excursion  among  the  possibilities  of  the  innoA'ation: 

"May  we  not  soon  see  the  Hotel  Henry  James,  Avith  winding, 
mazy  corridors  and  obscure  corners;  the  Thomas  Hardy,  far 
from  the  madding  crowd  and  famous  for  its  Gloom  Room;  the 
Tennyson,  Avith  a  brook  running  thi'ough  the  lo})by  and  a  marble 
Sir  Galahad  frowning  on  Peacock  Alley;  the  Stevenson,  with  a 
young  man  serving  cream  tarts  in  a  paA'ilion  on  the  links;  the 
Arnold  Bennett,  Avhere  the  waiters  Avill  talk  a  great  deal  but 
arriA'e  late  Avith  the  food  (no  Pretty  Ladies  welcome) ;  the  Theo- 
dore Dreiser,  for  travelers  of  fort\-;  the  Defoe,  with  a  caAe  for 
patrons  as  Avell  as  goats;  the  Poe,  Avith  mysterious  prices;  the 
Mark  Twain,  Avith  huckleberry  finnan  haddie;  the  Eugene  Field, 
Avith  foods  fresh  from  the  Sabine  Farm ;  the  Hergesheimer,  where 
three  black  pennies  will  be  acceptable  as  a  tip 

"The  idea  adopted  by  tHls  North  Carolina  A\'ise  man  should 
appeal  to  publishers,  who  may  be  expected  to  invest  liberally 
in  hostelries  bearing  the  names  of  their  faAorite  writers.  Ay, 
the  writers  themseh^es  may  plunge  into  the  hotel  business. 
'  Spend  a  A\^eek  at  the  Harold  Bell  Wright  aAvay  from  the  Eyes  of 
the  World.'  'Come  to  the  Robert  W.  Chambers  and  wear  a 
Cardigan  jacket.'  'The  Paths  of  Glory  lead  to  the  IrAin 
Cobb.'     The  advertising  possibihties  are  infinite." 


CALLING  HOME  THE  CHURCH  OF  WESLEY 


TO  RESTORE  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ  is  the  hope  of 
the  Bishop  of  London;  and  as  a  first  step  to  bringing 
this  about  he  proposes  a  plan  to  the  Weslej-an  Method- 
ists whereby  they  and  the  Church  of  England  may  reunite. 
When  the  Bishop  went  into  the  pulpit  in  Kingsway  Hall,  London, 
and  gave  the  opening  address 
in  a  series  of  conferences 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  pres- 
ence there  of  an  Anglican 
bishop  was  noted  as  a  tremen- 
dous departure  from  precedent. 
But  the  fact  was,  of  course, 
typical  of  the  union  that  he 
seeks  to  effect,  and  •neither  he 
nor  the  Manchester  clergyman 
to  whom  we  referred  last  week 
as  also  a  preacher  in  a  Wes- 
leyan pulpit,  alluded  to  the 
act  as  one  needing  explana- 
tion. Dr.  Ingram  begins  by 
repudiating  the  policy  of  fed- 
eration, and  also  reassures  his 
Wesleyan  hearers  that  he  is 
not  going  to  ask  of  them 
any  concessions.  As  nothing 
would  induce  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  part 
with  their  belief  in  the  historic 
orders,  neither  would  this 
Church  ask  of  the  Wesleyans 
that  they  deny  the  integrity 
of  theirs.  By  the  same  token 
the  Bishop,  speaking  for  the 
Church  of  England,  asserts  that 
"there  must  be  no  tampering 
Avith  the  doctrines  encased  in 
the  historic  creeds."  A  prac- 
tical program,  however,  must 
be    found    that    leaves    these 

two  possessions  on  both  sides       

inviolate.       In    The    Christian 

Work  (New  York)  is  reproduced   the  Bishop's  address,  where 

we  find  this  as  his  scheme: 

"My  suggestion  is  this,  that  after  a  certain  date — we  will 
call  it,  so  as  to  show  that  we  are  not  too  dilatory,  but  it  can  not 
be  by  that  date,  January  1,  1920 — all  ordinations  should  be 
carried  out  in  both  churches  as  to  satisfy  the  members  of  lioth 
churches.  You  see  the  point  is  this — to  arrive  at  a  point  after 
which  schism  shall  cease,  if  you  can  get,  first  of  all,  a  date 
after  which  all  ordinations  will  be  considered  valid  by  both 
bodies,  however  long  it  takes,  you  have  arrived  at  a  point  at 
which  eventually,  automatically,  the  division  between  the  two 
bodies  will  cease.  There  would  l)e  no  difficulty  whatever  from 
our  point  of  view,  because  we  have  always  had  presbyters  to 
share  with  the  T)ishop  the  respon'sibility  of  ordination.  This 
seeme;d  to  be  a  surprize  to  some  Weslej'ans  to  whom  I  liai)pened 
to  speak  about  it.  Many  know  it,  of  course,  but  others  did  not. 
In  St.  Paul's  CTathedral  at  an  ordination  I  always  have  as  many 
presbyters  or  priests  as  there  an^  in  the  cathedral  to  lay  their 
hands  with  me  on  an  ordination  candidate.  ThfTcfore  it  would 
V)e  nothing  to  us,  because  it  is  our  practise.  You  would  have  to 
make  this  change,  of  course,  in  your  ordinations — that  with 


THE   BISHOP  OF  LONDON, 

Who   .shows    the   Wesleyans  a   possible,  if  acceptable,  way   to  the 
"  healing  of  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ." 


your  presbyters  there  should  be  a  bishop.  You  would  have  to 
think  over  that,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  such  a  conces- 
sion to  upset  any  of  your  ideas.  I  am  certain  that  it  would 
not  have  upset  Wesley  at  all.  Therefore  that  is  the  fu-st  point — 
that  there  shall  be,  after  a  certain  date,  such  ordinations  in  both 
bodies  as  will  satisfy  the  ideas — the  scruples,  if  you  like — of 

the  members  of  both  bodies. 
Then  the  Wesleyan  Church  in 
the  reunited  Chtu*ch  shall  be 
conserved  as  an  order,  or  so- 
ciety, or  connection  as  it  is. 
To  take  an  illustration — tho  I 
hope  not,  perhaps,  an  exact 
illustration — to  a  certain  ex- 
tent just  as  the  Jesuit  Order  is 
a  part  of  and  is  conserved  as 
an  order  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  so  the  Methodist  Church 
would  continue  its  class  meet- 
ings and  continue  its  confer- 
ences. Mind  you,  we  have 
always  got  to  look  out  for  the 
enemy  who  will  misrepresent 
us.  What  the  enemj^  will  say 
is  that  the  Methodist  Church 
is  going  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  Church  of  England;  but 
that  is  not  at  all  what  it  is. 
The  Methodist  body  retains 
its  connection  and  its  order  in 
the  reunited  Church,  which  is 
a  very  different  story,  and  it 
goes  on  with  its  habits  and  its 
practises  undisturbed.  With 
regard  to  Wesleyan  presi- 
dents and  superintendents  it  is 
suggested  that,  say,  six,  or 
as  many  more  as  it  is  thought 
advisable,  shall  be  ordained 
bishops  of  the  society  in  con- 
nection with  the  society  and 
as  part  of  it  persaltum,  as  was 
proposed  in  the  last  Lambeth 
Conference  with  regard  to  tho 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Scot- 
land. The  object  of  this  is 
partly  to  Tlraw  the  two  bodies 
together,  and  partly  that  it 
may  be  found  far  easier  for 
Wesleyan  ministers  who  wish, 
in  the  manner  I  am  about  to 
describe,  voluntarily  and  at  once,  to  be  ordained.  They  might 
prefer  to  be  ordained  by  their  Wesleyan  bishops  rather  than  by 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England." 

All  this  seems  fan-  sailing  when  once  the  li\  ing  generation  has 
passed  away.  The  Bishop,  however,  sees  that  the  crux  of  the 
scheme  is  in  the  transitional  period.  One  can  imagine  the  mixed 
feelings  of  his  Wesleyan  hearers,  particularly  tho  clergymen, 
when  he  observes  that  "this  transitional  period  depends  upon 
the  longevity  of  the  existing  Wesleyan  ministers."  He  does  not 
wish  to  hurry  them  from  the  scene: 

"I  hope  they  will  live  along  time;  therefore  I  will  give  them 
all,  say,  forty  years,  at  any  rate — from  now,  of  course.  But  we 
have  to  think  out  in  this  i^lan  what  would  happen  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  date  which  we  fix  and  the  time  when  we  come 
to  the  last  Wesleyan  minister  who  did  not  wish  at  once,  as  many 
will,  to  receive  episcopal  ordination,  and  have  therefore  all  the 
privileges  of  a  priest  in  the  reunited  Church.  Many  will  say: 
'No,  I  do  not  wish  to  do  that.'  Very  well;  we  have  to  think 
out  a  plan  of  how  the  partially  reunited,  but  not  quite  fully 
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reunited,  Church  shall  work  during  that  thirty  or  I'ort y  yoars. 
I  do  not  Ihiiik  myself  tliat  it  is  really  very  dinicult  to  tliiiik  out 
:i  plan.  All  the  Wesleyan  ministers  to  whom  !  Iiave  ha-d  (he- 
honor  of  si)(>al<inff  agroo  that  if  thoy  are  to  bo  allowed,  say,  to 
celohrate  the  Holy  (\)nimunion  in  St.  T'aul's  (\ithedral  or  in  a 
parish  church,  they  must  be  fully  ordained  by  a.  l)ishop  at  once. 
That  is  to  say,  thoy  i'voi  quite  clearly  that  our  rules  are  such  and 
our  eustoju  is  such  that  it  would  entirely  break  up  our  Churcli 
if  anxthiiuv  less  was  required.  A  fj;reat  many,  1  think  you  will 
find,  would  like  very  mucii  the  i)ri\iles:(>  of  cel(>l)ratinf>',  being 
admitted  full  priests,  in  the  old  jjarish  church  in  perha()s  the  very 
place  where  they  have  been  working,  and  would  rejoice  in  the 
opi)ortunity  of  beiiig  ordained  soon  after  tht^  date  fixt,  without 
waiting  for  the  full  reunion,  and  would  acclaim  the  privil(>ge 
and  the  joy  of  being,  from  our  point  of  view,  full  priests  in  the 
reunited  Church,  with  all  the  privileges  and  absolute  e(iualily 
with  our  priests  that  that  entails.  Now,  of  course,  if  all,  for  in- 
stance, wish  to  do  that,  the  matt(>r  is  .simple,  b(H'ause  w(>  have 
not  to  undergo  this  long  wait  for  the  reunited  (Church.  'J'he 
n\ore  that  are  ordaiui-d  the  quicker  the  whole  unioti  becomes." 

The.advantagt^s  are  calculated  to  come  in  in  the  way  one 
cluux'h  could  supplement  tiie  oIIhm-.      Says  the  Bishop: 

"I  should  simply  love  to  go  down  to  the  Wesleyan  chuiclies 
and  prea<'h  the  (;os])(>l  m\s(>lf  wherever  Aour  churches  are.  I 
could  find  a  magnificent  joy  in  union,  putting  myself  side  bx- 
side  with  those  whose  zeal  and  fei'vency  I  have  admired  for  years. 
Vou.  too,  my  bj'other,  to  whom  T  am  speaking,  would  find  a 
joy  in  coming  with  me  and  ct>lebi-ating  the  choral  Eucharist, 
at  some  beautiful  parish  church  morning  service.  You  would 
have  an  even  greater  joy  yourselves  in  sup])lementing  the 
one  with  the  other,  and  we  shoidd  both  get  deeper  joys  by  (his 
union 

"  If  you  ask  what  is  to  be  gained  by  such  nninion,  I  sa\', 
one  rent  less  in  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ.  One  thing  we  shall 
have  mended  if  we  have  only  mended  this.  We  shall  save 
enormous  waste  when  we  put  our  heads  together  and  the  Bisho))s 
of  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Bishops  of  the  Cluu'ch  of  England 
look  into  the  question  of  their  buildings.  We  shall  have  to  close 
this  mission-church  of  the  Church  of  England  or  this  mission- 
church  of  the  Wesleyans,  finding  that  they  are  really  com- 
peting and  harming  one  another.  The  gifts  of  the  two  bodies, 
as  I  have  already  said,  would  supj)lement  one  another.  But 
what  I  expect  to  gain  more  than  anything  is  this:  we  ha\e 
had  so  miich  talk  that  a  little  action  Avould  stimxdate  the  whole 
cause  of  reunion  throughout  the  world.  And  when  once  two 
such  great  and  respected  bodies  had  united  we  might  approach 
other  bodies  and  say,  'Will  you  not  join  this  reunited  Church?' 
I  will  leave  it  thus.  The  necessity  is  a  hard  fact.  The  hope  >ou 
ina>'  call  a  dream,  but,  if  you  do,  T  reply  to  you  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Myers  in  his  glorious  poem  'St.  Paul': 

"  Dreamer  of  dreams  ?     We  take  the  taunt  witli  f<hidness. 
,  Knowing  tliat  God,  beyond  tlie  years  we  .see. 

Has  wrought  the  dreams  that  count  with  you  for  madne.ss 
Into  the  texture  of  tlie  world  to  be." 


THE  "DOUGH-BOY'S  RELIGION "  — Has  the  dough-boy 
evolved  'a  new  religion?  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  writing  in  The 
Cosmopolitan,  seems  to  imply  that  he  has.  His  explanation  of 
the  cause  that  led  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  get  "in  bad"  in  France 
was  "because  it  otTended  the  dough-boy's  religion,  which  is 
courage,  self-sacrifice,  and  humility."  The  "Y"  man  put  him- 
self out  of  court  "by  practising  cowardice,  selfishness,  and 
hypocrisy."  Such  a  charge  is  resented  by  one  "Y"  man,  Mr. 
Cullen  T.  Carter,  writing  in  The  ChriMian  Advocate  (Nashville). 
Thus: 

"A  few  secretaries  may  have  been  gtiilty  of  these  acts.  You 
could  hardly  expect  two  or  three  thousand  men,  hurriedly  got 
together,  to  be  altogether  perfect.  The  soldiers  did  not  measure 
up  to  that  standard.  But  to  say  that  such  acts  characterized 
the  body  of  workers  is  wholly  without  foundation.  As  a  whole, 
a  finer  bunch  of  men  were  never  sent  out  upon  any  mission,  and 
how  well  they  served  is  a  matter  of  record.  A  number  of 
secretaries  were  killed,  numbers  were  shell-shocked,  gassed,  and 
himdreds  worn  to  a  frazzle.  .  .  .  Such  a  charge  is  wholly  un- 
warranted, unfounded,  and  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it  as  applied 
to  the  whole  organization 

"In  all  my  experience  with  the  Army  I  heard  nothing  of  the 


new  religion  .so  wonderfully  praised  by  the  .Judge,  <-alled  the 
dough-boy's  religion.  I  feel  sunt  it  is  a  concoction  of  British 
and  Anu>ricaii  inlidelity  foisted  on  the  soldiers.  It  was  my 
exp(*rience  that  the  soldi(trs  want((d  the  unadulterated  word  of 
(lod.  When  such  messages  wen*  d()Iivered,  the  s|)eaker  had 
eager  hearers;  and  anything  that  snuxcked  at  religion  with  a. 
hop*'  of  pleasing  the  soldiers  was  called  'bull.'  This  war  has 
given  th(*  Christian  forces  of  Am(>rica  a  great  opportunity  for 
s(>rvice;  and  they  hav(>  server]  gloriously  in  monfty,  in  life, 
and  in  blood.  It  has  also  given  infidelity  an  oi)i)ortunity  to 
scatter  its  poison. 

"The  Judg(*  not  oidy  brings  unwarranted  criticism  against 
th(*  'Y'  work  in  France,  but  gives  the  Churches  of  Amerir-a  a 
rap  as  well.  In  this  act  he  unmasks  himself.  It  is  the  old,  old 
cry  against  religious  work,  denunciation  of  (^hurches,  and 
preachers,  camouflagj-d  with  a  trij)  to  Krance." 


PROS   AND   CONS   IN    CHURCH   UNITY 

THE  'BALKANIZATION"  of  the  churches  has  gone  on 
so  long  that  efforts  toward  unity  are  l)()ui)d  to  find 
opponents.  Such  efforts  as  we  recorded  last  week  as 
])roposed  by  a  group  of  Episcoj)alians  and  Congregationalists 
in  this  country,  and  again  elsewhere  in  this  department,  as  the 
proposal  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Wesleyans,  have 
their  critics  mainly  on  the  question  of  ordination.  Dr.  David 
James  Burrell,  senior  minist(!r  of  the  eleven  Collegiate  Reformed 
Churches  in  New  York  City  characterized  the  ])roposal  of  the 
Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists  as  "a  laugh."  This 
phrase  he  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Herald  as  using,  and 
either  this  or  a  more  churchly  parai)hrase  probably  expresses  his 
feeling  regarding  "the  idea  of  having  to  be  reordained  by  an 
Episcopal  bishoj)  in  order  to  promote  (;hurch  unity."  "There 
is  not  a  man  of  any  denomination  excej)t  the  Episcopal  in  any 
pulpit  of  America,"  so  Dr.  Burrell  is  reported  as  saying,  "Avho 
is  not  of  the  opinion  that  his  orditiation  is  just  as  apostolic  as 
that  of  any  other  (dergyman."  The  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  London  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  here.     Dr.  Burrell  is  repoi'ted  thus: 

"We  are  quite  willing  to  form  a  union  with  any  body  of  b<>- 
lievers  on  earth  who  hold  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
faith,  bitt  when  a  proposal  is  made  for  the  great  Methodist, 
the  great  Bai)tist,  and  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  to  give  in 
to  a  much  smaller  body  and  comply  with  its  proposals  for 
no  visible  reason,  it  is  to  laugh.  We  are  not  interested  in 
an  J-  waj'. 

■  "The  Congregational  Church  and  the  Episcopal  Church  are 
about  the  same  in  nuinber.  and  they  might  seek  a  union  if  they 
desire." 

One  of  the  signers  of  the  document  that  we  gave  in  summary 
last  week  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  pastor  of  the  Clinton 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  who,  in  an  interA  iew 
with  the  Herald  representative,  did  not  share  Dr.  Burrell's 
repugnance: 

"Yes,  if  that  woidd  widen  my  usefulness  as  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  an  Episcopal  bishop 
place  his  hands  on  my  head 

"The  proposition  is  in  the  form  of  a  canon  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  General  Episcopal  Convention. 

"It  has  its  first  supporters  among  those  in  ministerial  service 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  in  the  wide  missionary  districts  or 
other  sections  where  the  denominations  of  necessity  can  not  all 
be  represented,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  clergyman  who 
can  represent  'the  Christian  Church  in  the  large.'  The  canon 
does  not  propose  that  any  denominational  clergyman  who  re- 
ceives Episcopal  ordination  will  invalidate  his  present  ordination. 

"The  ordination  of  the  Episcopal  Chtirch  differs  from  the 
ordination  of  any  other  churches.  If  a  denominational  clergy- 
man chooses  to  receive  this  additional  ordination  it  will  clothe 
him  with  added  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  makes  him  for 
the  time  being  qualified  with  added  opportunity  for  service." 

A  position  of  caution  is  taken  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Pierson 
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Merrill,  pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  in  saying  that 
"if  church  unity  is  ever  to  be  a  reality,  the  sectarian  churches 
probably  will  have  to  recognize  the  episcopate  in  some  form." 
He  adds: 

■'There  is  a  committee  of  seventeen  denominations  working 
quietly  now  to  bring  about  some  organic  unity  of  the  Protestant 
Churches.  It  seems  to  me  nothing  decisive  can  be  done  until 
some  such  general  movement  is  worked  out." 


A   METHODIST   TRIBUTE   TO   THE  JEW 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  "EAST-SIDE"  AMERICANS 
appears  in  the  Methodist  Christian  Advocate  (New 
^  York),  after  "seeing  the  Jewish  soldier  do  his  duty." 
Good  New-Yorkers,  this  writer  avers,  "long  ago  learned  to  look 
to  the  Jewish  element  in  the  population  for  leadership  in  phil- 
anthropic movements  of  every  sort."  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Hebrews  "not  only  support  their  own  special  charities  and 
hospitals  with  a  generosity  and  a  system  which  are  the  admira- 
tion of  other  groups,  but  their  Warburgs,  Strausses,  Schiffs, 
IVIorgenthaus,  Friedsams.  Elkuses,  and  Marshalls  (to  m^'ution 
but  a  few)  are  active  in  promoting  every  movement  for  the 
advancement  of  the  community  and  country."  Also  the  war 
revealed  that  "the  rank  .and  file  of  Gotham  Jewry  was  not  far 
behind  these  leaders  in  responding  to  the  calls  which  the  Gov- 
ernment made  upon  their  possessions  and  service — buying  bonds 
and  giving  their  sons."     The  storj'  is  carried  on: 

"Man J'  East-Siders  volunteered  at  the  first  call  and  started 
for  Yaphank,  shouting,  'All  I  have,  all  I  am,  all  is  yours.  Uncle 
Sam!'  Later  the  Socialists,  pacifists,  and  pro-Germans  threw 
East-Side  opinion  into  confusion,  but  local  Draft  Board  93, 
composed  exclusively  of  Jews — 'East-Side  Jews,'  be  it  said — 
carried  its  difficult  work  to  complete  success,  and  provided  the 
Government  with  nearly  eight  hundred  men — Cohens,  Gold- 
steins, Levines,  Rosenblums,  etc. 

"The  10,000  button-hole  makers  and  salesmen  looked  like 
anything  but  formidable  material  to  hurl  against  the  Prussian 
Guard,  but  they  marched  out  from  Camp  Upton  with  the 
Seven t\'-seventh  Division,  with  their  chests  out  and  heads  held 
high,  and  in  May  they  will  come  back  from  France  with  as 
proud  a  record  as  any  organization  that  went  overseas.  They 
did  their  full  share  in  the  bloody  struggle  for  the  Argonne 
Wood;  and  Colonel  Whittlesey's  heroic  'Lost  Battalion,' 
which  held  out  for  four  days,  tho  cut  off  and  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  was  so  full  of  the  little  clothing  workers  that  some  one 
called  it  a  'Yiddish  battalion.' 

"These  honorable  things  are  brought  out  here  because  among 
the  many  strident  and  distressing  epithets  which  have  been 
flung  about  in  these  nervous  days  is  that  of  'East-Side  Jew.'  It 
ought  not  to  be  a  term  of  contempt,  even  tho  Russian  Bolshevism 
recruited  its  forces  in  that  populous  section  and  revolutionary 
propaganda  finds  fertile  soil  among  these  waifs  from  lands  which 
never  knew  such  liberties  as  America  offers  to  all. 

"'Hold!'  said  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  'But  I  have  seen  the  Irish  do  their  duty!'  America 
has  seen  the  Jewish  soldier  do  his  duty.  America  should  not 
forget  that  at  a  time  when  the  Socialists  and  slackers  were 
instigating  the  young  Russian  Jews  of  the  East  Side  to  claim 
exemption  on  the  ground  of  alien  birth,  it  was  an  All-Jewish 
draft  board  which,  through  its  chairman,  Dr.  Girdansky, 
adopted  this  opinion  in  the  case  of  a  registrant  who  claimed  to 
be  classed  .5  F  (^alien  birth),  tho  he  had  lived  here  nineteen  years, 
and  had  never  lifted  a  finger  to  help  his  native  Russia  when 
invaded: 

"  'Now  he  wants  that  the  loyal  American  lioy  should  \eavv  here 
his  sweetheart,  his  job,  and  his  home,  an  inheritance  to  the 
perpetual  alien,  and  risk  life  and  limb  so  as  to  secure  for  the 
perpetual  alien  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that  inheritance. 

"'In  the  opinion  of  this  board,  such  conditions  have  no 
precedent,  and  have  no  parallel  anywhere  in  history,  and  any- 
where on  earth.  This  board  refuses  to  submit  to  the  treatment 
of  our  country  as  a  gipsy  camp  or  a  hotel. 

"'This  board  refuses  to  recognize  this  registrant  as  an  alien. 
There  is  no  spot  on  earth  where  he  by  right  belongs  except 


America.     He  must  stand  up  like  a  man  and  take  his  chance 
with  the  others.     We  classify  him  in  1  A.' 

"On  last  Thanksgiving  day,  a  festival  peculiarly  associated 
with  those  New  England  refugees  whose  priority  of  arrival 
gives  them  no  exclusive  rights  in  the  American  name,  this  draft 
board  of  East-Side  .Jews  held  a  celebration  of  which  no  true 
American  can  read  without  a  feeling  of  profound  obhgation  to  this 
element  of  the  national  life.  From  Plj'mouth  Rock  to  East 
Broadway  is  by  some  routes  a  long,  long  trail,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it,  but  the  Hon.  Louis  Marshall's  words  on  this 
occasion  are  proof  that  there  is  such  a  way  and  that  the  Jew, 
the  East-Side  Jew,  may  move  toward  the  same  ideals  and  make 
the  same  sacrifice  as  any  other  citizen,  and  that  in  the  light  of 
his  service  in  the  Great  War  he  may  read  his  title  clear  to  the 
name  American." 


GERMAN  DEVOTION   TO   THE  BIBLE 

SINCE  THE  GERMANS  had  so  evidently  reverted  to  the 
religion  of  Thor,  one  can  hardly  credit  them  with  a  re- 
ligious motive  in  their  effort  to  steal  a  precious  manuscript 
of  the  Gospels,  the  pride  of  the  Archeological  Museum  at 
Liege.  If  it  was  devotion,  they  carried  it  almost  to  the  point 
of  burglary.  This  product  of  the  ninth  century  was,  according  to 
The  Belgian  Bulletin  (Washington"),  issued  by  the  Belgian  Official 
Information  Service,  "  Bishop  Notger's  copy  of  the  Gospels 
which  the  Belgian  antiquarians  jealously  guarded  as  a  most 
precious  legacy  to  the  present  generation  from  the  wonderful 
past  of  the  city."  The  story  of  its  peril  and  preservation  from 
the  hands  of  the  Hun  is  one  of  those  puzzling  side-lights  on 
German  psychology'  that  the  future  may  clear  up: 

"In  1915  German  'scholars'  resolved  to  possess  themselves 
of  this  copy  of  the  Gospels.  They  did  not  dare  boldly  to  requisi- 
tion the  manuscript,  deterred  perhaps  by  a  trace  of  decency, 
but  they  sent  a  grave  professor,  the  learned  Dr.  Milkau,  to 
reconnoiter  with  a  view  to  acquiring  the  coveted  treasure.  But 
they  had  reckoned  without  the  vigilance  of  the  guardians  who 
had  hidden  it  away  in  a  particularly  safe  place. 

"The  trustees  of  the  museum  succeeded  in  creating  the 
impression  in  the  mind  of  the  Teutonic  professor  that  the 
manuscript  was  in  safe  deposit  in  England,  but  the  peril  was 
but  temporarily  averted. 

"In  August,  1918,  at  the  verj^  moment  when  the  German 
defeat  was  beginning,  Dr.  Jeiger,  the  Kaiser's  appointee  as 
librarian  of  the  Univeristy  of  Liege,  made  a  demand  on  the 
communal  authorities  to  deliver  the  manuscript  to  another 
professor.  Dr.  Julius  Baum,  of  the  University  of  Stuttgart. 

"All  they  wanted  it  for,  it  seemed,  was  to  photograph  it, 
German  scholars  not  being  thieves  even  under  the  rule  of  Freiherr 
von  Falkenhausen. 

"That  wish  was  quite  easy  to  gratify,  was  the  answer,  as  the 
University  of  Liege  possest  photographs  of  the  180  pages  of  the 
Gospels  which  were  quite  at  the  disposal  of  these  gentlemen. 

"The  latter,  however,  who  had  asked  for  the  photographs  as 
a  pretext  for  theft,  refused  the  offer,  and  thenceforth  the  nego- 
tiations took  on  a  character  which  became  more  and  more 
bitter.  The  directors  of  the  Archeological  Institute,  with  the 
knowledge  that  what  they  had  hidden  was  well  hidden,  resisted 
all  the  demands  of  the  Germans,  and  the  learned  doctors,  who 
were  bent  on  stealing  the  manuscript,  backed  up  their  demands 
with  threats. 

"And  one  fine  day  the  German  ultimatum  was  served  on  Mr. 
Marcel  de  Puydt.  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  the 
Archeological  Institute:  'Unless  an  amicable  decision  can  be 
arrived  at,  the  German  Government  will  be  obliged  to  order 
the  German  secret  police  to  interfere,  which  will  find  means  to 
discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  manuscript,  and,  once  in  their 
hands,  it  will  not  be  returned.'  This  was  certainly  frank.  Mr. 
de  Puydt  inquired  'in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  no  doubt?' 

"But  fortunately  these  threats  were  not  carried  out.  Events 
moved  too  quicldy.  Foch  was  victoriously  pressing  his  advantage. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  the  learned  professors  had  planned  to 
force  the  surrender  of  the  treasure — if  they  could — they  were 
hotfooting  it  for  Prussia. 

"The  bishop's  Gospels,  preserved  from  German  scientific 
greed,  will  soon  be  r<>stored  to  the  cases  of  the  Archeological 
Museum,  whose  trustees  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
for  their  energy,  resourcefulness,  and  devotion." 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


The  biq  siory" 
in  clothes 


Correct     Style.         Substantial 
Quality.     Reasonable  Price.     To  men 
keen  for  good  clothes,  these  Styleplus 
features  stand  out  strong. 

They  tell  why  so  many  of  America's  well- 
dressed  men  buy  Styleplus  regularly  every 
season. 

Concentrating  our  volume  creates  excep- 
tional values — good  fabrics,  good  tailoring 
plus  style  at  moderate  price. 

There's  "news"  for  you  in  a  visit  to  the 
Styleplus  Store,  if  you  are  not  already  a  Style- 
plus  man.      Go  today  for  that  Spring  suit/ 


Sold    by    one    leading    clothing-merchant    in    most  cities  and 
towns.     Write  for  Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 


StyleplusClofhes 

«25-S30-S35-«40 


TRADE  MARK  RFi3lSTERED' 


'The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price' 

Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICA'S  ONLY  KNOWN-PRICED  CLOTHES 


[ 


EDUCATION  -IN- AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in   Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DiCEST  and 
especially  designed  for  High  School  use 


] 


Editorial  Note — These  "Lessons  in  Patriot Lfin  "  are  based  on  statements  by  authorities  of  i)ie  races  here  discvst. 
The  series  has  a  twofold  object:  First,  to  gire  the  latest  information  and  opinion  on  foreign  races  being  assimilated  into  Atnerican 
thought  and  institutions:    secondly,  to  adrise  Americans  on   their  responsibilities  toward  this   7iew  increment   of  American   citizenship. 


LITHUANIANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THEIR  COMPARATIVE  OBSCURITY— That  tho  Lithu- 
anians are  among  the  least  generally  known  of  our 
immigrant  p>opulation  is  not  due  to  design  on  their  part, 
l)ut  to  the  cireumstances  of  their  incoming  and  to  a  more  or  less 
general  miseoneeption  of  their  racial  lineage.  On  the  question 
of  race,  it  i.  ay  be  said  on  authoritative  advices  that  too  man\- 
Americ.n-  confuse  the  Lithuanians  with  the  Polos.  The  Peace- 
Conference  demands  of  the  Poles  and  of  the  Lithuanians  have 
l>een  set  forth  in  The  Literaky  Dicikst,  for  the  Polos  in  the 
issue  of  February  15,  and  for  tho  Lithuanians  in  the  issue  of 
]\Iarch  L  The  Lithuanians  consider  the  L(>tts,  or  Lett  landers,  as 
a  sister  nation.  Tho  claims  of  the  Letts  in  the  remaking  of  the 
map  of  Europe  will  be  stated  in  a  futm-e  article  in  the  series  of 
"  Reconstruction  Problems  in  Europe."  For  the  moment  we  are 
concerned  simph'  with  the  Lithuanians  in  the  United  States,  who 
are  numbered  aj^proximatoly  at  7.iO,000  to  1,000,000. 

EARLY  NOTABLE  IMMIGRATION— Lithuanians  began  to 
come  to  this  country  in  noticeable  numbers  about  1882,  and  their 
inflow  continued  through  the  eighties  and  nineties.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  period,  ^\'e  are  told,  thoy  were  mostly  regis- 
tered as  subjects  of  Russia  or  Poland.  Only  since  1899  have  we 
census  reports  on  Lithuanian  immigration  as  such. 

WHERE  THEY  SETTLED  —  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Lithuanians  settled  in  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 
Curiously  enough  this  was  a  new  world  and  a  new  adventure 
for  the  Lithuanians,  because  in  the  home  country  they  were . 
chiefly  an  agricultural  people.  But  tho  demand  for  labor  in 
these  mining  districts  brought  a  few  to  those  shores.  As  has 
been  the  case  with  all  immigrants  who  found  prosperity  here,  tho 
few  drew  after  them  the  many.  Here  we  must  remark  the  effect 
of  American  needs  and  opportunities  on  an  incoming  race — 
namely,  that  the  Lithuanians  became  factors  in  an  industry 
that  had  formerly  been  unknown  to  them. 

LITHUANIAN  COLONIES— The  largest  colony  of  Lithuanians 
is  in  tho  cit\-  of  Chicago,  where  their  po])ulation  is  estimated  ;<t 
100,000.  In  New  York  and  its  surrounding  cities  there  are  about 
loO.OOO  Lithuanians.  In  Pennsylvanian  cities  such  a^s  Scranton, 
Wilkes-Ban-o,  Pottsville,  Shenandoah.  Shamokin,  Mahano>' 
Cit\',  and  Mount  Carmol  are  also  to  hv  found  groups  of  Lithua^ 
nians.  In  the  town  of  Spring  Valley,  Illinois,  there  are  .so  many 
Lithuanians  that  most  of  the  public  officials  are  of  the  race. 
In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  we  meet  many  Lithuanian  farmers, 
and  l>y  reversion  to  type,  it  is  said,  the  Lithuanian  usually  wants 
to  succeed  so  far  as  to  own  a  farm  of  his  own.  As  farmers 
Lithuanians  are  represented  also  in  Nebraska.  They  do  not 
greatly  incline  to  go  South,  as  they  are  a  northern-European 
race,  but  a  few  colonies  are  recorded  in  Texas  and  New  INIexico. 
Again,  Lithuanian  farmers  are  scattered  through  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  and  agricultural 
news  from-  the  Bay  State  informs  us  of  a  Lithuanian  "Onion 
King." 

OCCUPATIONALLY  CONSIDERED— In  general  the  Lithua- 
nians mostly  belong  to  the  laboring  class.  This  fact  is  mainly 
due  to  Russian  political  oppression  and  racial  oi)position,  which 
were  the  scourge  of  the  race  in  Russian  Lithuania  for  long  years. 
To  learn  the  A  B  C  in  their  mother  tongue  during  these  years, 
the  Russian  Lithuanians  had  to  be  taught  in  their  homes 
by   teachers   wlio  taught  in  secret.      Not    until  the  year   1904 


were  any  publications  in  the  Lithuanian  language  of  what- 
.soever  nature  allowed  to  be  issued  in  Russian  Lithuania.  Rus- 
sian was  the  obligatory  medium  of  speech  and  AVTiting,  and  the 
Russian  Government  even  ordered  the  Lithuanians  to  give  their 
patron^^nics  a  Russian  twist.  Thus  the  Lithuanian  name 
Ragas  was  in  Russian  concerted  to  Rogovitch.  During  the 
period  of  the  suppression  of  the  Lithuanian  language  and 
after  the  great  influx  of  Lithuanians  to  this  country,  all  books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  newspapers  printed  in  Lithuanian 
were  put  forth  from  the  Lithuanian  press  in  this  country.  They 
were  forwarded  to  Lithuanians  in  the  old  country  b\-  imder- 
ground  routes  to  escape  the  tvTanny  of  the  Russian  censorship. 
In  large  cities,  it  is  to  be  noted,  also,  with  regard  to  the  oc- 
cupations of  Lithuanians,  they  are  heavily-  represented  in  the 
tailoring  trades.  In  Chicago,  where  the  largest  Lithuanian 
])opulation  is  settled,  they  are  to  be  found  as  workers  in  the 
stock-yards  and  in  other  industrial  fields.  A  large  professional 
element  of  Lithuanians  is  made  up  of  physicians,  lawyers, 
chemists,  civil  engineers,  teachers,  and  others.  The  inclination 
of  the  race  is  to  jump  from  the  laboring  class  into  professional 
rather  than  commercial  lines.  Lithuanians  in  general  dwell  in 
colonies.  In  Chicago  there  are  three  Lithuanian  daily  news- 
papers. In  the  country  at  large  there  are  twenty-six  periodical 
publications. 

AS  AMERICANS — The  gi'eat  majority  of  Lithuanians  become 
naturalized  as  soon  as  they  ar6  able  to  meet  the  requirements. 
The  second  generation,  we  are  advised,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  a  native  American,  except  perhaps  b\-  the  family  name. 
Most  of  the  Lithuanian  children  go  to  the  public  schools, 
altho  many  attend  parochial  schools.  The  greater  number  of 
Lithuanians  are  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  there  are  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Lutheran  Lithuanians  from  East  Prussia 
and  Protestants  from  other  sections  of  Lithuania.  They  learn 
English  and  other  languages  with  ease  and  are  speedily  assimilated 
here  througli  their  prompt  acquirement  of  the  English  language. 
They  admit  that  they  must  put  forth  greater  effort  to  learn 
English  than  to  learn  some  other  languages;  but' of  the  average' 
cultivated  Lithuanians  in  this  country  it  is  to  be  recorded  that 
thoy  speak  and  write  Eir^lish  with  purity  and  ease  of  expression. 
Their  newspapers  in  this  country,  we  are  informed,  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  pro\iding  American  and  European  news  for  the 
readers  of  the  Lithuanian  language.  Naturally  there  is  also  to 
l>e  found  in  tlioso  journals  news  of  the  old  country. 

LITHUANIAN  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  —  The  Lithu- 
anians here  have  many  societies  of  national,  so<'ial,  benevolent, 
and  educational  aims.  The  more  conspicuous  of  these  are  the 
Tiithuanian  National  Alliance,  tho  Lithuanian  Roman  Catholic 
Alliance,  and  the  Lithuanian  Patriot  Socio! \-.  The  Patriot 
Society  is  cliiofly  deAot(>d  to  educational  purposes.  In  the  days 
when  Russia  jirohibited  the  printing  of  the  Lithuanian  language 
in  Russian  Lithuania,  this  society  surreptitiously  supplied  books 
and  other  r(>ading  matter  to  Lithuanians  abroad  free  of  charge. 
The  society  also  affords  educational  courses  to  students  \\ho 
give  promise  of  being  worthy  of  them,  and  pa.vs  all  their  expenses 
through  the  course.  There  are  also  a  Lithuanian  War  Relief 
Association  in  this  country,  various  musical  societies,  and  the 
organization  known  as  Lithiumian  Knights,  which  is  comjiarable 
to  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 


The  Liu-rary  Dif^vst  for  April  79,   J9J9         :5.> 


THE  things  the  soldiers 
are  saying  about  the 
Cadillac  are  grounded 
on  something  more  solid  than 
sentiment. 

Sentiment  is  strong  in  our 
American  make-up,  but  it  is 
a  sentiment  that  discr't?ninates. 

The  fine  things  the  soldiers 
are  saying  are  not  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  Cadillac  was 
chosen  the  official  car  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

They  spring  from  the  whole- 
hearted pride  which  the 
American  soldier  felt  when 
he  saw  the  Cadillac  make  good 
■ — ^after  it  had  been  so  chosen. 

He  saw  this  American  motor 
car  distinguish  itself  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  allied  armies 
— and  that  was  bound  to  in- 
duce in  his  heart  a  thrill  of 
satisfaction. 


In  this,  as  in  many  another 
instance,  he  saw  the  old  world 
pay  generous  tribute  to  the 
new. 

The  supreme  test,  with  a 
soldier,  is  active  service — and 
he  saw  the  Cadillac,  in  active 
service-,  cover  itself  with 
honor. 

The  things  the  soldiers  are 
saying  everywhere  about  the 
Cadillac  run  like  a  golden 
thread  through  the  warp  and 
woof  of  every-day  business. 

They  have  given  a  tinge  of 
romance  and  adventure  to 
the  name  Cadillac,  and  to  the 
car  itself,  which  is  reflected 
ev^erywhere  in  public  appre- 
ciation. 

It  is  good,  in  these  stirring 
times,  to  be  an  American — 
and  it  is  good  also  to  be  of  the 
household  of  the  Cadillac. 


CADILL'AC    MOTOR    CAK    COMPANY -'  DETROIT    MICK: 
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SOLVING  THE   INFLATION   PROBLEM 


POSSIBLY  you  may  have  wondered  why 
it  is  that  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes 
are  such  good  containers  of  air  and  why  they 
last  so  long. 

The  most  dramatic  answer  to  that  query  is  the 
giant  gas  bags  which  Goodyear  builds. 

Essentially  the  same  underlying  principles 
of  construction  with  which  Goodyear  solved 
the  inflation  problem  for  lighter-than-air  craft 
apply  to  the  manufacture  of  Goodyear  Heavy 
Tourist  Tubes. 

Nine  years  of  pioneering  have  proved  that 
rubberized  fabrics,  I?nilt  up  layer-upon-layer, 
form  the  most  practical  container  for  the 
elusive  gas  of  the  balloon. 

Logically,  therefore,  this  same  built-up  prin- 
ciple of  construction  proves  most  effective  in 
the  manufacture  of  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist 


Tubes  where  the  inflation  problem  is  gready 
simplified. 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  are  made  of 
pure  grey  rubber,  built  up  and  cured  to- 
gether, layer-upon-layer — many  plies  thick. 
Then  the  valve-patch  is  firmly  vulcanized-in. 

Small  wonder  that  these  tubes  hold  air  ten- 
aciously and  last  remarkably  long! 

Our  dealers  tell  us  repeatedly  that  car  owners 
who  are  once  persuaded  to  pay  the  slightly 
added  cost  of  these  thick,  grey  tubes,  will 
have  no  other  kind  from  that  day  on. 

For  they  soon  learn  that  these  tubes  are  the 
best  form  of  tire  insurance — that  they  work 
well  with  and  protect  good  casings. 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  used  than  any 
other  kind. 


Thi:  Goodvkar  Tire  &  Ribber.  Company,  Akron,   Ohio 


AKRON 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


AIjTIIO  Prcmici'  (i('()rgt's<'l('nH>n(!('aii  is 
known  afl'eclioiiately  iu  Franco  to-day 
us  "Tlu>  Ti^or,"  tho  sohriquot  was  nol 
first  applit'd  to  him  with  any  such  kindly 
I'ooliug.  It  was  bocause  ho  was  for  many 
\oars  a  fipin-o  dr«>adod  by  somo  and 
iinti'd  by  others  in  Freiicli  poHtics  that  ho 
was  iikoncMl  to  an  animal  noted  I'or  its 
ruthh>ssness  and  stealth.  But  Franeo 
has  come  to  know  Clenioncoau  for  what  ho 
really  is,  and  tho  war  has  broujirlit.  this 
re^"elation  to  her.  She  rejoices  in  her 
Premier's  ti,ti:erish  ciualily  now.  as  do  her 
allies,  whose  S(>ntiments  toward  Pr«>niier 
Clemonceau  avo  interpreted  iu  lines  con- 
tributed to  London  I'luicli  ]\v  an  anonymous 
writer. 

TO  M.  GEORGES  CLEMENCEATt 

Str'ong  son  of  France,  whoso  words  wcro  ever  lit. 

By  lightning  flashes  of  ironic  wit: 

More  fond  of  i)ower  than  of  pelf  or  place. 

Paternal  foenian  of  the  mean  and  ba.se. 

And  ahva.vs  read.v  in  a  ritihteous  cause 

To  suffer  odium  and  conlenin  applaii.se — 

Men  call  you  still   "The  Tiger,"  but  the  name 

Has  long  outworn  the  faintest  hint  of  blame. 

Since  in  yoiu-  country's  direst  hour  of  need 

Vou  have  revealed  yoiu"  true  heroic  breed ; 

\  (iger — yes,  to  enemies  and  Huns, 

But  trusted,  idolized,  by  France's  sons. 

So  when  of  late  a  traitor's  felon  blow 

Was  like  to  la.v  you,  old  and  ailing,  low. 

And  France  was  sorely  stricken  iti  her  Chief, 

The  wide  world  shared  her  anguish — and  relief; 

For  the  assassin,  resolute  to  kill, 

Was  foiled  by  yoiu-  indomitable  will. 

Immortal  France!  she  can  not  spare  yon  yet, 

Till  you  have  paid  in  fuU  yoiu-  filial  debt. 

And  by  the  great  Redemption  and  Release 

Stamped  Victory  with  the  final  seal  of  Peace. 

Amid  all  the  tumidt  and  the  shouting 
that  greet  returning  soldiers,  the  emotions 
of  the  men  themselves,  according  to  the 
admission  of  many  of  them,  are  strangely 
solemn  and  subdued.  A  hint  of  this 
mood  is  heard  in  lines  from  the  London 
Graphic,  which  follow: 

HOME  AGAIN 

By  E.  H.   Shillito 

The  same  duU  town,  the  same  dark  street, 
The  market  square  where  women  meet. 
The  same  old  chm'ch,  where  i)eople  pray 
And  worsliip  in  the  same  old  way. 
The  same — O  God! — it  can  not  be 
The  same  again  to  men  like  me! 
Thi'ough  mists  of  blood  I've  seen  the  skies. 
While  anguish  gleamed  from  human  eyes — 
And  scorched  within  the  fires  of  hell, 
Have  gazed  on  deeds  no  tongue  can  tell. 
Heaven's  liighest  peaks,  too,  have  I  trotl 
And  seen,  in  man,  the  face  of  God — 
And  aU  the  time,  walk  in  the  street 
The  ghosts  of  those  I  ixsed  to  greet — 
The  same!     Ah,  no!    'Twill  never  be 
The  same  again  to  men  like  me. 

In  a  tone  half  regretful,  half  humorous, 
Cuthbert  Collins  makes  a  confession  on 
the  poverty  that  afflicts  rich  and  poor 
alike,  namely,  "lack  of  time."  His  ballade 
appears  in  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Bulletin, 
which  prints  much  good  verse. 

BALLADE  OF  LACK  OF  TIME 

By  Cuthbert  Collins 

There  is  a  store  of  little  scraps  of  tilings 

Hid  in  dim,  cobwebbed  aisles  within  my  head — 

A  dusty  pile  of  half-rememberings. 

The  doubloons  and  the  silks  of  books  I've  read; 
Most  precious  goods  well  wrought  by  men  long 
dead, 


Or  fellows  wlio  still   stiiiKKlc   with   life's  sUciii 

Tho  all  should  be  ranned  neatly  there,  instead 
.\   (lusty   treasurc-clicsl    lies  in   my   brain. 

Here  is  a  jeweled   lokcii    Homer  bi'ings, 

-And  there  a  ruby   i)hrase  of  Wilde  glows  n-d : 
In  the  far  cornt^r.  glints  of  seabirds'  wings 

Which  Conrad  garnered   as  a  slim   craft   sped; 

A   bright,   keen  diamond    word   which  .Johnson , 
said ; 
Sweet,  pei'fumed  tapestries  fnun  old  Montaigne — 

The  cloths  art;  faded  and  llie  gems  lack  thread; 
.\  dusty  treasure-chest  lies  in  my  brain. 

There  are  the  silver  sou^ls  of  silver  strings 

Which  Swinburne's  ringing  touch  to  nuisic  led; 
There  glinnner    Dumas'    heavy   signet   rings; 

The   thoughts  which   llamed   through   Henley's 
hours  of  dread; 

The  great  ideals  for  wliich  men  lived  and  bled. 
Odd  picciis  of  great  joy  and  bitter  pain, 

Alixed  with  tho  cheer  upon  which  smiles  are 
fed— 
.\  dusty  treasiu'c-chest  lies  in  my  brain. 

l'envui 

Heigh   ho!     These  things  are  in  disorder  spread; 

But  some  da.v  I  will  sort  them  out  again; 
Meanwhile,  as  I  have  got  to  earn  my  bread. 

A  dusty  treasure-chest  Ues  in  my  brain. 


From  the  same  weekly  we  quote  a 
nocturne  by  a  Tasmanian  poet,  who  gives 
us  a  striking  vision  of  a  night  scene  under 
the  Southern  Cross.  ISIagpies  singing 
in  the  trees  in  the  moonlight  wall  strike 
readers  of  this  clime  perhaps  as  incon- 
gruous, but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  birds  of  Australasia  are  different  in 
habits  and  character  in  many  cases  from 
birds  of  northern  countries  even  when  the 
same  name  is  applied  to  them. 

NOCTURNE 

By  H.  W.   Stewart 

Surely  this  was  the  very  Queen  of  Nights, 
Who  walked  in  silver  spangles  and  a  go-wm 

Woven  of  purple  shadows  shot  with  lights 
From  moonljeams  that  the  fidl  moon  scattered 

down. 
And  wore  the  stars  for  jewels  in  her  crown! 

The  lilac  softly  breathed  a  perfumed  prayer 

And  roses  laid  their  fragrant  beauty  there. 

The    wattle-trees    had    catight    the    full    moon's 
gleams 

Fast  in  their  leafy  tangle;  holding  tight 
The  elusive  beauty  of  her  silver  beams, 

And  straining  out  the  splendor  of  her  light; 

^Making  all  plain  her  magic  to  my  sight. 
Till  all  the  ancient  glamour  of  her  name 
Seemed  half  revealed  by  these  trees  of  flame. 

Among  the  moonlit  trees  the  magpies  sang 
Their  souls  out  in  a  l>Tic  ecstasy; 

And  as  I  listened  ancient  memories  sprang 
From  out  some  olden  house  of  memory 
That  long  had  been  an  unknown  part  of  me; 

And  then  I  knew  that  I  was  one  with  these — 

Moonlight  and  magpies  singing  in  the  trees. 


As  a  sjmbol  of  the  course  of  human 
lives  Francis  Andrews  uses  a  roadway  in  a 
poem  we  take  from  the  Loudon  New  Age: 

THE   ROAD 

By  Fr-\ncis  Andrews 

Hard  with  the  griefs  of  them  who  passed  thereby. 

White  with  the  dust  of  old  delusions  dead. 
Kind   'neath  the  rain  which  cools  the  brows  of 
thee, 
Ruthless  and  calm  for  him  whose  strength  is 
si)ed. 


(ilad  with  llie  song  of  birds  al   bi'eak  of  day, 

Calm  'neath  the  moon,  gray  like  a  fallen  sword, 

Still  with  thy  goal  beyond  llu;  Far-away, 
I'romising  still  the  fantoni  of  reward. 

From  tiio  Lyric  (Xew  York),  a  niagazino 
of  verse,  we  select  another  poem  embh- 
malic  of  life.  Ft  has  rather  more  coloi- 
th;iu  llu'  foregoing,  l)ut  strikes  tlie  minor 
cliord  that  is  common  1o  meditative  i>oets. 

THE   MASQUE 

By  M.vky  Morsell 

One  night  T  danced  at  a  mas(|uerade. 

Where  all  wore  strange  di.sguise. 
And  as  I  swayed  to  the  violins, 

Love  took  me  by  surprize. 

The  masques  were  fair  on  that  festive  night. 
And  the  dancing  throng  was  gay, 

But,  oh,  I  longed  for  the  hour  of  hours, 
To  cast  my  mask  away. 

The  clock  struck  twelve  in  a  far-off  tower. 

And  I  thought,  "The  hour  is  here," 
But  still  they  clung  to  their  strange  di.sgnisp. 

And  my  steps  grew  still  with  fear. 

The  lights  bin-ned  dim  Uke  fading  stars. 
And  the  flowers  drooped  one  by  one. 

But  tho  I  waited  long,  long  years. 
The  masque  was  never  done. 

A  rimed  translation  of  a  Chinese  poem 
which  one  of  the  best  critics  of  England 
is  said  to  call  a  "vade-mecum  of  moral 
wisdom,"  which  "might  well  be  taught  to 
children,"  we  select  from  The  Asiatic 
Review  (London,  January).  Its  lesson, 
according  to  the  critic — to  hold  by  the 
righteous  mean — is  as  old  as  Aristotle  in 
Europe,  but  has  never  been  better  put. 
The  translation  is  made  by  D.  A.  Wilson, 
but  the  author  of  the  original  is  not 
mentioned.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  verses  have  been  so  long  in 
the  language  of  the  people  that  the  name 
of  the  original  author  is  lost  in  the  past. 

WINE,  LOVE,  WEALTH,  AND  WRATH 

O  wine  and  love  and  wealth  and  wrath 

Are  often  wicked  things! 
Behold  the  sorrows  each  of  them 

On  human  bemgs  brings. 

The  alcohol  bewitches  man,  ;.;.  _ 

His  fhoughts  are  not  hLs  own; 
And  love  is  Uke  a  knife  of  steel 

Which  cuts  him  to  the  bone. 

And  wealth's  a  mighty  tiger  wild 

That  leads  a  selfish  fife; 
And  wrath  makes  man  with  man  to  fight 

And  bothers  them  with  strife. 

But  see  the  same  four  wicked  things 

With  an  impartial  soul: 
See  both  sides  ere  you  quit  them  quite. 

For  both  sides  make  the  whole. 

If  man  should  never  take  a  glass. 

How  entertam  a  friend? 
If  man  should  never  thuik  of  love. 

The  human  race  would  end! 

And  every  comfort  would  be  lost 

If  wealth  were  ended  qiute: 
And  if  men  never  rose  in  wrath 

The  rogues  would  then  be  right.' 

So  wine  and  love  and  wealth  and  wrath 

The  man  wUl  use  that's  wise; 
But  wary  watch  to  cut  liis  cloth 

According  to  his  size. 


THE  CREATOR  OF  "UNCLE  REMUS" 

Harris,  Julia  Collier.  Ttie  Life  and  Letters  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $3.50  net. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  almost  the  one 
outstanding  figure  in  Southern  literature. 
Harris  helped  to  preserve  a  type  of  folk- 
lore which,  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people,  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
ifables  of  -^i)sop  and  La  Fontaine.  Several 
generations  of  children  have  been  brought 
up  on  "Uncle  Remus";  and,  certainly,  a 
nation  has  revered  the  creator  of  "Nights 
with  Uncle  Remus "  as  much  as  Mark 
Twain  and  "Tom  Sawyer."  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  before  this  book  is  read  it 
has  won  many  friends,  because  it  is  a 
biography  of  Harris.  After  reading  it,  one 
is  glad  to  have  such  a  record,  sympa- 
theticaUj'  compiled,  of  letters  and  remi- 
niscences, showing  the  development  of  a 
strong,  attractive  character  which  began 
to  be  marked  from  its  verj^  earliest  days. 

Harris  never  got  over  the  bashfulness 
which  besieged  him  as  a  boy;  his  red  hair 
fought  hard  to  give  place  to  gray;  his 
impediment  of  speech  was  never  overcome; 
the  deep  moral  strain,  which  made  him 
almost  prosaic  as  a  young  man,  went  hand 
in  hand,  in  later  years,  with  an  unctuous 
humor  which  delighted  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  gentle,  a  quality  which  early 
showed  itself  in  his  correspondence.  He 
was  a  lover  of  nature,  and  his  garden  and 
farm  were  his  constant  storehouses  of 
delight.  His  letters  are  full  of  mentions  of 
A'iolets,  strawberries,  roses,  and  mocking- 
birds. He  was  of  a  deeply  religious  nature, 
and  became  a  Catholic  just  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  This  biography  shows 
that  conversion  was  no  sudden  determina- 
tion on  his  part,  but  rather  a  constant 
thought  with  him,  evident  in  the  many 
letters  he  wrote  to  his  daughters,  who  went 
to  a  convent  for  schooling. 

Harris  was  an  artist  of  great  painstaking. 
He  had  a  philosophy  of  workmanship  which 
was  exprest  on  all  occasions,  but  most 
generally  in  correspondence  with  his 
children,  especially  Julian,  who  was  to 
follow  in  his  father's  literary  footsteps. 
He  was  a  lover  of  young  people,  and,  like 
Lewis  Carroll,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and 
others,  kept  up  a  constant  let^ter-writing 
Avith  them;  he  had  the  delicious  ability  of 
blending  nonsense  with  sound  advice,  find 
always  caught  himself  up  in  time  if  he 
showed  a  tendency  to  "preach." 

In  communication  with  his  Northern 
publishers  he  was  modest,  and  was  always 
contending  that  his  long  service  on  the 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  Coiiatitution  and  other 
papers  had  created  in  him  a  journalistic 
style  which  never  could  be  literature,  in  the 
high  sense  in  which  he  conceived  of  litc^ra- 
ture.  His  love  for  the  South,  himself  being 
born  of  the  very  tissue  of  the  land,  was 
always  uppermost  in  his  writing,  and, 
while*  his  interest  was  largely  on  the  side  of 
folk-lore  (tho  he  disclaimed  that  he  was  a 
folk-lorist  in  a  scientific  sense),  his  imagi- 
nation played  with  the  peculiar  life  and 
conditions  of  white  life  in  middle  Georgia. 
His  stories  and  his  one  notable  novel, 
"Gabriel  Tolliver,"  picture  a  civilization 
which  is  fast  disappearing.  Already  his 
fiction  should  in  the  future  be  as  excellent 
"historical  documents"  as  his  fables  are 
now. 


In  side-lights  casi  on  the  character  of 
"Uncle  Remus,"  Mrs.  Harris  does  justice 
in  this  excellent  biography  of  her  father- 
in-law.  Living  on  a  plantation  during 
most  of  his  early  manhood,  Mr.  Harris  was 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  word-of-mouth 
telling  of  curious  myths,  legends,  and 
animal  stories  of  the  black  people.  But 
h(  never  thought  seriously  of  their  value  as 
literary  material,  until  in  the  seventies, 
Lippincoit's  Magazine  published  an  article 
on  negro  folk-lore.  "This  article,"  Mr. 
Harris  once  said,  '^ave  me  my  cue,  and 
the  legends  told  by  '  Uncle  Remus '  are  the 
result.  ...  It  was  'the  accidental  be- 
ginning of  a  career  that  has  been  accidental 
throughout.'  It  was  an  accident  .  .  .  that 
T  WTote  'Uncle  Remus,'  and  an  accident 
that  the  stories  put  forth  imder  that 
name  struck  the  popular  fancy." 

Uncle  Remus  made  his  bow  first — not 
in  stories,  but  in  songs  which  Mr.  Harris 
AATote  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  The 
issue  of  that  paper  for  January  18,  1877, 
should  be  one  of  the  treasured  curios  of  the 
literary  South.  He  started  on  his  career 
as  a  folk-lorist,  and  never  in  the  history  of 
American  literature  have  Ave  had  an  ex- 
ample of  books  catching  hold  of  popular 
fancy  so  rapidly.  People  on  all  hands 
asked  him  how  he  ever  thought  of  such  a 
quaint  old  character  as  "Uncle  Remus," 
and  his  invariable  reply  was: 

"He  was  not  an  iuA^ention  of  my  own, 
but  a  human  syndicate,  I  might  say,  of 
three  or  four  old  darkies  A\"hom  I  had 
known.  I  just  walloped  them  together 
into  one  person  and  called  him  'Uncle 
Remus.'  You  miist  remember  that  some- 
times the  negro  is  a  genuine  and  original 
philosopher." 

When  his  first  book  of  stories  came  out 
it  AA'as  illustrated  by  Church,  much  to  the 
delight  of  Mr.  Harris,  Avho,  throughout  his 
career,  was  always  particular  that  the 
pictures  in  his  books  should  represent  the 
types  he  sought  to  depict.  So  to  Church, 
in  1880,  he  sent  some  "leaders"  which 
might  be  of  service  to  him. 

"If  you  Avill  bear  in  mind  tha't  the 
stories  are  perfectly  sane  and  serious — 
that  they  are  related  by  the  Southern 
negroes  with  all  sincerity — you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  catching  the  curious  idea  that 
imderlies  the  legend.  The  fox  of  the 
stories  is  the  gray  fox — not  the  red.  Tlie 
rabbit  is  the  common  American  hare.  The 
bear  is  the  smaller  species  of  black  bear 
common  in  portions  of  Georgia  and 
Florida." 

^  Mr.  Harris  never  took  his  folk-lore 
position  A'ery  seriously.  As  he  said  once, 
in  reA'iewing  a  book  of  myths: 

"First  let  us  have  the  folk-tales  told  as 
they  were  intended  to  be  told,  for  the  sake 
of  amusement — as  a  part  of  the  art  of 
literary  entertainment.  Then,  if  the  folk- 
lorists  find  in  them  anything  of  A'alue  to  their 
pretensions,  let  it  he  picked  out  and  pre- 
served with  as  little  cackling  as  possible." 

But  that  did  not  saA'e  him  from  cor- 
respondence Avith  learned  people  Avho 
Avanted  him  to  name  the  sources  of  his 
tales  and  to  enter  into  a  comparatiA^e  study 
which  would  connect  darky  superstitions 
with  the  myths  of  the  East.  Others,  like 
Irwin  Rtissell,  might  A\Tite  stories  of  th(* 
ni^gro  with  inimitabh*  touches,  but  no  on(* 
thus  far  has  been  able  to  reproduce  their 


dialect  as  precisely  as  Mr.  Harris,  This 
reproduction  may  have  been  a  handicap 
to  "Uncle  Remus,"  for  not  many  people 
can  follow  the  spelling  which  often  looks 
like  another  language.  But  it  was  said 
that  Harris  could  think  in  the  negro  dialect. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  negro,  and  no  A\Titer  knew  him 
better. 

It  is  too  long  a  story  to  narrate  how 
fully  Mr.  Harris  concentrated  his  atten- 
tion on  types  of  negroes  in  the  South.  An 
ethnologist  could  not  say  that  "Uncle 
Remus"  did  not  knoAv  Avhat  he  Avas  A\Titing 
about.  He  Avas  always  on  the  lookout 
for  strains  of  Arabia  in  the  colored  brethren. 
And  his  thoroughness  enriched  the  material 
he  garnered.  Tho  he  discounted  the  part 
he  himself  played  in  the  popularity  of 
"Uncle  Remus,"  his  friends  would  not 
countenance  his  modesty.  Mark  Twain 
Avrote : 

"You  can  argue  yourself  into  the  delu- 
sion that  the  principle  of  life  is  in  the 
stories  themselves  and  not  in  their  setting, 
but  you  Avill  saAe  labor  by  stopping  Avith 
that  solitary  conA'ert,  for  he  is  the  only 
intelligent  one  j'ou  aatIII  bag.  In  reality, 
the  stories  are  only  alligator-pears — one 
eats  them  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
dressing." 

Mr.  Clemens  w-as  anxious  for  Harris 
to  join  him  and  Cable  in  readings.  The 
three  met  in  New  Orleans  to  discuss  the 
matter,  but  Harris  was  too  shy.  An 
amusing  account  of  the  gathering  of  the 
three  is  given  in  Twain's  "Life  on  the 
Mississippi."  That  shyness  neA-er  deserted 
the  author  of  "Uncle  Remus."  On  one 
of  his  A'isits  North  he  was  giA-en  a  dinner 
by  his  publishers,  and  escaped  just  when 
he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  asked  to 
make  a  speech.  He  was,  as  one  of  his 
acquaintances  said  of  him,  incapable  of 
"adjusting  himself  to  the  human  mis- 
cellany." His  friendship  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt  resulted  in  his  A'isiting  the  White 
House  while  Roosevelt  was  President,  and 
the  only  time  he  ever  consented  to  appear 
in  public  was  Avith  the  President.  The 
RooseA-elt  family  were  aU  deA'oted  to 
Harris.  The  following  letter  from  Colonel 
Roosevelt  A\Titten  on  June  28,  1917,  AA'as 
prepared  specially  for  the  Harris  biography: 

"Sagamore  Hilt.. 
"My  Dear  Mrs.  Harris: 

"From  the  moment  when  I  first  saw  his 
Avritings  I  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.  There  was  a  small  an- 
cestral element  in  this:  my  mother  and 
aunt,  tAvo  Georgia  girls,  had  brought  me 
up  on  all  kinds  of  plantation  tales,  including 
the  B'Rabbit  stories  and  play-rimes  like 
'Chickamy,  (^hickamy,  Craney,  CroAV,'  so 
that  I  turned  greedily  to  the  reproduction 
of  these  in  print. 

"But  my  admiration  very  soon  passed 
beyond  this  stage.  The  A^Titings  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  gaA'e  to  me,  as  they  gaA'e 
to  many  thousands  of  others,  something 
that  we  got  noAvhere  'else.  I  am  not  a 
literary  critic;  I  am  not  competent  to 
express  sweei)ing  judgment  on  the  'art  for 
art's  sake'  theory.  But  I  can  speak  of 
my  own  personal  feelings!  1  certainly  do 
not  care  for  books  that  do  not  haA^e  what  I 
regard  as  literary  worth,  the  quality  which 
entitles  them  to  a  place  in  literature  proper. 
But  neither  do  1  care  for  them  greatly,  as 
a  rule,  unless  they  haA^e  in  them  something 
else  also;  imless  one  feels  mo\'ed  by 
something  high  and  fine,  so  that  one  feels 
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PLYMOUTH 

Gasoline  Locomotives 


?  L  Y  M  Q  U  T  H 


'"Plymouth"  Gasoline 
Locomotive  Owned  by 
The  Grasselli  Chemical 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio/ 


This  Corporation  has 
seventeen  "Pltmouths" 
in  service  at  its  various 
plants. 


Ten  Reasons  Why  Leading  Companies  Buy 'Tlymouths'' 

And  Place  Repeat  Orders: — 


1 — Low  purchase  cost.  6- 

2 — Low  operating  cost.  7- 

3 — Low  upkeep  cost.  8- 
4 — -Absolute  simplicity  in  construction  and  operation. 

5 — No  licensed  engineer  required— a  child  could  operate  9- 

the  "Plymouth."  10- 

REPRESENTATIVE  USERS— OWNING  ONE 

MANUFACTURERS 
Aetna  Explosives  Co.  McKinney  Steel  Co. 


American  Can  Co. 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
American  Shipbuilding  Co. 
American  Thread  Co. 
American  Writing  Paper  Co. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 
Hercules  powder  Co. 


Oneida  Community,  Lid. 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co. 
John  A.   Roebling's  Sons  Co. 
Solvay  Process  Co. 
The  Studebaker  Corporation 
The  Texas  Co. 
Willys-Overland  Co.,  Inc. 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Cc 


-All  parts  easily  reached  for  cleaning  and  adjusting. 

-No  gears,  no  clutches,  no  differential. 

-No  complications  of  any  kind — just  smooth,  abundant, 

steady  power. 
-Any  speed,  forward  or  backward. 
-Equal  power,  forward  or  backward. 

TO  SEVENTEEN  "Plymouths"  EACH 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Aberthaw  Construction  Co. 

J.  F.  Cogan  Co. 

Dravo  Contracting  Co. 

Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co. 

Jas.  O.  Heyworth 

Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins  Corporation 

Robt.  G.   Lassitcr  &  Co. 

Stone  &  Webster  Construction  Co. 

Winnipeg  Aqueduct  Construction  Co. 


Write  us  about  2/owr  problems  and  we  w^ill  send  you  handsomely  illustrated  Haulage  Books  showing 
what  others  are  doing  with  "Plymouths"  in  your  particular  hue  of  work 


THE  J.  D.  FATE  COMPANY 


254,-277  Riggs  Avenue 


Sales  Officer  in  all  Principal  Districts 
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braver  and  gentler,  with  keener  iudigua- 
lion  against  ^\Tong,  and  more  sensitive 
sympathy  for  sufifering  because  of  having 
read  them. 

"Joel  Chandler  Harris  gave  all  of  this 
to  me,  and  to  ray  family — for  his  books 
were  among  those  to  which  the  children 
listened  most  eagerly  when  their  mother 
read  aloud.  Aside  from  the  immortal 
B' Rabbit  stories,  and  the  children's  stories, 
many  of  his  sketches  were  among  the  most 
striking  and  powerful  permanent  contri- 
butions to  literature  that  have  been  pro- 
duced on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  And  not 
one  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth!  Not 
one  teaches  us  to  admire  success  unworthily 
achieved,  nor  triumphant  e\nl,  nor  any- 
thing that  is  base  or  hard.  There  is  plenty 
of  sadness  and  ^\Toug  —  Heaven  knows 
there  is  enough  of  both  in  hfe,  and  the 
stories  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  are  life. 
But  our  admiration  is  always  for  what  is 
good  in  the  girls  or  the  men;  and  this 
whether  the  hero  be  lofty  or  lowly,  white 
man  or  black. 

"When  I  became  President  I  set  my 
heart  on  having  Joel  Chandler  Harris  a 
guest  at  the  White  House.  But  to  get 
him  there  proved  no  easy  task!  He  was  a 
verj'-  shy,  sensitive,  retiring  man,  who 
shrank  from  all  publicity,  and  to  whom 
it  was  really  an  agony  to  be  made  much  of 
in  pubUc.  But  I  knew  that  he  liked  me; 
and  I  had  the  able  assistance  of  Julian 
[the  son],  who  remarked  to  me:  'I'll  get 
father  up  to  see  you  if  I  have  to  blind- 
fold him  and  back  biin  into  the  White 
House.'  Fortunately,  such  extreme  mea- 
sures A\ere  not  necessary;  but  I  shall  never 
forget  the  smile  of  triumph  with  which 
Julian  did  actually  deliver  the  somewhat 
deprecatory  'father'  inside  the  White 
House  doors.  But  I  think  he  soon  felt  at 
home.  He  loved  the  children,  and  at 
dinner  that  evening  we  had  no  outsider 
except  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  was  a  close 
family  friend,  and  with  whom  I  knew  he 
would  get  on  Avell. 

"In  a  little  while  he  was  completely  at 
ease;  he  was  devoted  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
of  course — he  couldn't  help  being;  and 
after  half  an  hour  he  was  talking  and  laugh- 
ing freely,  and  exchanging  anecdotes  and 
criticisms,  and  comparing  reminiscences. 
When  he  left  next  morning  all  of  our 
family  agreed  that  we  had  never  received 
at  the  Wnite  House  a  pleasanter  friend  or 
a  man  whom  we  more  delighted  to  honor. 
We  felt  that  our  gentle-natured,  sweet- 
tempered,  almost  humble  -  minded  guest 
was  also  a  really  great  man,  a  man  utterly 
fearless  in  his  flaming  anger  against  WTong 
and  oppi'ession. 

"Always  yours, 

"Theodore  Roosevelt." 

What  Mr.  Harris  felt  about  this  visit 
to  the  President  will  be  remembered  by 
those  of  his  readers  who  recall  the  Billy 
Sander's  articles  which  some  Northern 
editors  thought  he  could  prepare,  after  the 
fashion  of  Mr.  Dooley. 

Throughout  the  long  and  interesting 
chapters  of  this  thick  book  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  Air.  Harris's  deep 
interest  in  the  negro  problem;  he  was  the 
one  Southern  writer  who  was  best  .abh^ 
to  talk  of  the  black  race  sanely  and 
picturesquely.  But  this  Avell  -  balanced 
attitude  was  evident  in  more  things  than 
that.  His  comradeship  with  his  children 
was  at  the  basis  sane  and  helpful;  his 
honesty  of  criticism  was  fearless  and  with 
no  suggestion  of  acrimony;  his  analyses 
of  the  fine  points  in  his  own  art  thorough 
and  far-sooing.  He  loved  to  argue  about 
the  difference  between  lingo,  patois,  and 
dialect;  he  wrote  often  about  diction  and 
style.  One  letter,  in  particular,  apropos 
of  the  latter  subject,  should  be  quoted 
as  demonstrating  his  reactions  on  other 
matters.  It  was  addrest  to  his  daughter 
Lillian: 

"The  Gleanings  came   to  hand,  and    I 


read  your  account  of  the  pottery  tour  with 
great  pleasure.  It  is  particularly  well 
done,  and  the  reason  is  very  plain.  You 
had  something  to  write  about,  you  knew 
what  you  wanted  to  say,  and  you  said  it, 
briefly  and  clearly.  There  are  two  secrets 
of  good  AATiting  that  I  will  whisper  in  your 
ear.  One  is  to  wTite  about  something  that 
interests  you  because  you  know  it;  the 
other  is  to  be  familiar  wdth  and  believe  in 
the  ideas  you  propose  to  A\Tite  about.  One 
secret  refers  to  description  and  the  other 
to  views,  feelings,  opinions.  Combined, 
or  separate,  thej-  relate  to  everything  that 
has  been  or  can  be  AATitten  in  the  shape  of 
literature.  So  far  as  merely  correct  diction 
is  concerned,  that  can  easily  be  acquired, 
especially  by  those  who  have  a  knack  or 
gift  of  expression. 

"In  nearly  all  the  books  and  magazines 
that  I  read,  diction  is  called  style.  Why 
I  don't  know,  for  the  two  come  together 
and  combine  onlj-  in  the  works  of  the  very 
greatest  writers,  as,  for  instance,  Haw- 
thorne— or,  to  name  a  greater  still.  Cardinal 
Newman.  I  have  just  been  reading  some 
of  the  Cardinal's  works,  and  I  am  simply 
amazed  at  the  beauty,  power,  fluency,  and 
vividness  with  which  he  uses  the  English 
tongue.  In  discussing  the  driest  subjects, 
he  frequently  thrills  the  mind  with  passages 
of  such  singular  beauty  as  almost  to  take 
one's  breath  away.  In  these  passages  you 
can  not  separate  the  style  from  the  diction, 
for  they  are  fused. 

"Nevertheless,  style  is  one  thing  and 
diction  is  another.  If  some  one  should 
compel  me  by  force  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  two,  my  answer  would  be 
something  hke  this:  Diction  is  the  body — 
the  flesh  and  bone — and  stjde  is  the  spirit. 
But  some  years  ago,  that  able  Heathen, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  had  something  he 
wanted  to  say  about  diction,  and  so  he 
wrote  it  out  and  called  it  '  An  Essay  on 
Stj^le,'  and  ever  since  then  the  heathens, 
the  pagans,  and  not  a  few  who  call  them- 
selves Christians,  have  persisted  in  re- 
ferring to  diction  as  style — just  as  our 
Northern  scholars  refer  to  the  'provincial- 
ism of  the  South '  when  they  mean  the 
provinciality  of  the  South.  Dear  me!  I 
hope  I  am  not  wearying  you  with  all  this; 
more  than  all,  I  hope  I  have  made  myself 
understood.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  vague  and 
hazy  when  talking  about  A\Titing  as  a  gift 
and  as  an  art.  A  person  who  has  the  gift 
must  acquire  the  art,  and  that  is  to  be 
done  only  by  long  practise." 

Mr.  Harris's  friendship  with  James 
W^hitcomb  Riley  was  one  of  much  warmth, 
and  the  two  were  continually  exchanging 
letters  and  books.  "Gabriel  ToUiver" 
was  dedicated  to  the  Hoosier  poet,  Avho 
often  visited  the  Harris  famil.y  in  Atlanta. 
Nothing  Harris  delighted  in  more  than  in 
nonsense,  and  the  holiday  season  was  one 
of  cheer  and  madcap  adventiu-es.  Such  a 
man  is  vital,  not  only  to  his  family,  but  to 
the  community.  Toward  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  honors  fell  thick  and  fast  around 
"Uncle  Remus."  Publishers  ran  after  him 
with  contracts,  groups  of  children  formed 
societies  bearing  his  name,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  gave  him  a  degree;  his 
boyhood  town  wanted  to  extend  to  him  a 
formal  welcome,  and  the  South  in  general 
regarded  his  home  as  a  kind  of  pilgrimage 
center. 

Mrs.  Harris  has  accomplished  her  task 
excellently  well.  No  side-light  is  omitt(>d 
in  her  portrait  of  "Uncle  Remus."  He 
Avas  a  man  of  varied  genius,  and  his  art 
had  widely  differing  successes.  Whether 
in  a  tale  or  in  an  editorial  article  Harris 
had  a  crystal  -  clear  mind.  He  will 
always  be  remembered  best  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  ho  preserved  a  rich 
storehouse  of  folk-lore  and  painted  for 
]>osterity  the  distinctive  humor  of  a 
race  now  so  changed  except  in  the  color 
of  its  skin. 


AS  TO  PHILADELPHIA 

Shackleton,  Robert.    The  Book  of  Philadelphia. 

Illustrated.      8vo,    pp.    x-413.      Philadelphia:      Penn 
Publishing  Company.     $3  net,  boxed. 

"Chatty"  may  mean  either  "gossipy, 
entertaining,  but  not  particularly  in- 
structive," or  "gossipy,  entertaining,  and 
essentially  instructive."  Air.  Shackleton's 
book  belongs  to  the  latter  class  of  "chatty  " 
books.  One  could  hardlj'  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  a  town  full  of 
interesting  and  fruitful  memories,  places, 
and  things  in  a  more  agreeable  manner 
than  by  reading  this  description  of  Phila- 
delphia past  and  present.  This  author  has 
steeped  himself  in  the  spirit  of  the  place 
and  infused  his  pages  with  it.  The  pub- 
lishers, too,  have  so  nobly  seconded  his 
efforts  with  a  profusion  of  illustrations — 
fuU-page  inserts,  head-piece  vignettes,  and 
tail-pieces — and  with  so  excellent  type 
that  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  delight.  New- 
Yorkers  affect  to  look  down  upon  this  town 
which  they  delight  to  call  sleepy.  But 
after  seeing  how  much  it  holds  that  is 
historical,  quaint,  fascinating,  even  unique, 
as  shown  in  this  volume,  some  pricks  of 
conscience  and  stings  of  envy  might  well 
be  felt. 

For  instance,  in  the  first  chapter  on 
"Insiders  and  Outsiders,"  Philadelphia's 
pride  in  its  own  families  and  a  sort  of 
Boston-Brahmin  exclusiveness  are  de- 
scribed. And  yet  many  of  the  people  w-ho 
"placed  it  on  the  map"  were  "outsiders"; 
they  were  not  born  in  the  city.  A  number 
of  these  we  meet — of  course,  the  great 
Penn  and  Franklin,  then  Girard,  Robert 
Morris,  Jay  Cooke,  Russell  Conwell, 
Edward  Bok,  George  Horace  Lorimer,  and 
Tom  Paine  ("These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls").  Others,  indeed,  "belonged," 
like  Kate  Smith  ("Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm"),  and  Henry  George.  Y^et 
so  careless  has  Philadelphia  been  that  one 
can  not  find — no  one  remembers — where 
some  of  these  lived  and  wrought!  This 
fact  is  one  of  the  "uniquenesses"  of 
Philadelphia. 

Another  of  its  peculiarities  comes  out 
in  the  chapter  on  "The  Hidden  Churches" 
— which  (unlike  those  of  Boston  and  New 
York — Trinity,  for  instance)  "are  in  out- 
of-the-way  corners,  with  no  far-seen  up- 
standing spires  that  dominate  or  guide." 

To  afford  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  this 
book,  let  us  quote  the  first  paragraph  from 
the  chapter  on  "Some  Distinguishing 
Traits": 

"When  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  after  the 
brilliant  capture  of  Stony  Point,  wrote  to 
General  Wayne,  from  Philadelphia,  that 
'our  streets  rang  for  many  days  with  noth- 
ing but  your  name.  You  are  remembered 
constantly  next  to  our  good  and  great 
Washington,  over  our  claret  and  madeira,' 
he  exprest  one  of  the  marked  traits  of  his 
city.  For  it  is  a  city  of  the  palate,  a  city 
that  loves  good  things  to  eat  and  drink, 
a  city  of  gustatory  amenities,  of  old 
friends  sitting  about  old  mahogany,  drink- 
ing old  wine;  and  when  the  world-war 
made  it  seem  almost  unpatriotic  to  eat  or 
to  drink  it  was  a  blow  at  the  city's  heart; 
not  because — the  distinction  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  the  matter — not  because  of 
undue  love  for  eating  or  drinking,  but 
l)ecause  eating  and  drinking  have  from  the 
beginning  represented  friendship  and  hos- 
pitalitv.  ...  A  phrase  used  somewhere 
hx  the  lovable  Charles  Lamb  to  typify 
hospitality  might  well  fit  the  typical 
residents,  for  'their  kitchen  chimney  is 
never  suffered  to  freeze.'" 

And  then  the  author  tolls  of  some  of  the 
dishes  peculiarly  saA  oring  of  Philadelphia: 
scrapple,  catfish,  and  -waffles,  tripe  and 
oysters,  ice-cream.    All  this  is  taken  to  the 
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Advertising  Man 


of  bygone  days,  who 

wore  long  flowing  ties  and 

filled  his  sentences  with  ponderous 

polysyllabic  words  to  show  how  much  he 
knew,  does  not  exist  today.  The  advertising  man 
w^ho  makes  new  records  for  himself  and  for  his  com- 
pany today  is  just  the  opposite  of  that.  He  is  before 
all  else  a  crisp  and  clean-cut  business  man.  His 
middle  name  is  ACTION.  He  watches  costs  as 
closely  as  a  crabbed  auditor  and  yet  he's  wise  enough 
to  SPEND  by  thousands  and  by  hundred  thousands. 
He's  a  man  with  vision  clear  enough  to  lay  his  business- 
building  plans  not  only  for  this  month  "and  for  this  year,  but 
for  ten  years  ahead. 

And  the  advertising  men  of 

America  today  have  a  far  more  vital 

and  important  function  to  perform  than  they 
have  ever  had  before.  With  economy  of  time  and 
energy  a  most  vital  factor,  with  competition  growing 
keener  every  day,  with  new  and  complex  selling 
problems  coming  up,  the  advertising  men  have  got 
to  give  each  salesman  on  the  firing  line  a  better-  back- 
ing than  he's  ever  had.  They've  got  to  send  ahead  of 
every  selling  force  a  powerful  barrage  of  selling  shells 
so  that  the  opposition  will  be  battered  down  before  the 
salesmen  call. 

For  this  barrage  the  advertis- 
ing man  has  two  main  types  of  ord- 
nance at  his  command — high  calibered  artillery 
and  RAPID-FIRE  GUNS.  His  artillery  consists  of 
pages  in  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications; 
and  his  rapid-fire  gun  is  that  most  modern  weapon 
of  the  business  world  to  which  all  men  now  turn  for  quick  and 
most  decisive  action  either  in  an  emergency  or  for  a  main 
attack— the  MULTIGRAPH. 


For  all  their  rapid-fire  work 

they  put  their  main  dependence  in  the 

Multigraph  because  it  fires  5,000  shots  an  hour, 
because  it's  ready  for  attack  at  any  instant,  and 
because  the  cost  of  shells  it  fires  is  25  to  75  per  cent  below  the 
cost  of  amrnunition  prepared  by  old-time  methods,  whether 
that  ammunition  be  in  the  form  of  folders,  circulars,  mailing 
cards  or  letters. 

If  there  is  any  advertising 

man,  or  any  other  man,  still  unfamil- 
iar with  the  workings  of  this  RAPID-FIRE 
GUN,  we'll  gladly  send  him  ammunition 
samples  and  full  details  if  he'll  fill  the  coupon  out 
and  mail  it  in. 


You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unless  You  Need  It 


MULTWHAPH 


THE  MULTIGRAPH 

1811  E.  40th  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  give  me  full  information  about  the  rapid-fire  Multigraph. 


Lit.-Di(?.--4-19 
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He  Will  Take 

The  Bubble  Grains,  As  You  Know 

Offer  a  boy  a  dish  of  bread  and  milk,  and  a  dish  of  Puffed 
Wheat  in  milk.  You  know  he  will  take,  ten  times  in  ten,  these 
flaky,  toasted  bubbles. 

In  Puffed  Wheat  every  food  cell  is  exploded.  The  grains  are 
shot  from  guns.  He  gets  a  scientific  food,  where  digestion  is  easy 
and  complete.  ^ 

When  children  like  it  better — vastly  better — why  not  serve 
some  Puffed  Grain  to  them  in  every  bowl  of  milk  f 

Offer  Him  Choice  At  Breakfast 

Serve  Puffed  Wheat  lo  him,  and  beside  it  any  other  wheat  food. 

He  will  see  in  Puffed  Wheat  flimsy,  toasted  bubbles,  puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size. 

He  will  taste  an  almond  flavor,  much  like  toasted  nuts. 

There  was  never  a  whole -wheat  dish  ever  created  which  could  tempt 
a  boy  like  that. 

When  Puffed  Grains  are  best  for  them,  and  are  liked  best,  why  not 
always  serve  them? 

How  to  Serve 

With  cream  and  sugar.      With  melted  butter.       In  bowls  of  milk. 

As  ice  cream  garnish.  In  your  soups. 

Also  douse  with  melted   butter  for  hungry  children  after  school. 


Puffed  Wheat 

Puffed  Rice 

Corn  Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains,  Each  15c 

Except  in  Far   West 


The  Quaker  0^1^^  G>niparvy 


Sole  Makers 


(3062) 


accompaniment  of  beautiful  women  who 
dress  well,  w-ho,  moreover,  add  the  salad  of 
intellectual  converse  and  a  quiet  serenity. 

Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
educative  of  the  better  kind  of  chatty 
volumes. 

RECENT  FRICTION 

Bojer,  Johan.     The  Great  Hunger.    New  York: 

Moffat  Yard  &  Co.     $1.60. 

A  mixture  of  strange  simplicity  and  of 
great  sophistication  distinguishes  this  Nor- 
w^egian  novel  from  the  run  of  American, 
English,  and  French  fiction,  and  allies  it 
with  the  Scandinavian  literature  of  Ibsen 
and  Bjornson.  How  a  man  rose  from 
nothing  to  riches  and  honor,  and  fell  again 
to  nothing  so  far  as  all  but  the  soul  of  him 
was  concerned,  is  told  by  Bojer  in  a  fairj-- 
tale  sort  of  way.  The  narrative  itself,  in 
spite  of  occasional  touches  intended  to  give 
it  realism,  is  throughout  as  crude  and  "un- 
convincing" as  possible.  But  the  author's 
real  concern,  which  must  be  the  real  concern 
of  any  reader  who  gets  more  than  a  few 
hours  of  mediocre  amusement  out  of  the 
book,  is  with  the  development  of  a  theory. 
Briefly,  Bojer  manipulates  his  puppets  to 
show  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any  god,  man 
must  create  him.  The  new  phase  of  this 
old  idea  consists  in  the  author's  insistence 
that  this  god  must  not  be  the  god  dreamed 
of  by  the  German  superman,  heartless  and 
worshipful  of  his  own  force,  but  a  god  of 
pity  rather  than  of  justice,  of  mercy  rather 
than  of  power,  since  the  qualities  of  pity 
and  of  mercy  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
god  we  know,  nor  anjnvhere  in  all  the 
universe  save  in  man  himself.  Bojer's 
"Peer"  will  inevitably  invite  comparison, 
both  in  his  adventures  and  in  his  phi- 
losophizing, with  Ibsen's  "Peer  Gynt." 


Goodwin,    Ernest. 

Boston  and  New  York. 
$1.60. 


The    Duchess    of    Slona. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


Out  wdth  philosophy  and  common  sense, 
in  with  amazingly  noble  and  heroic  heroes, 
with  ladies  wondrous  fair,  with  such 
villainous  throat-slitters-in-extraordinary 
as  are  only  to  be  culled  by  a  bright  modern 
imagination  out  of  medieval  Italy!  Here 
is  a  base-born  knave  (apparently),  but  of 
good  address  and  marvelous  intelligence; 
be  sure  he  will  turn  out  a  king's  son  in  the 
end!  Here  is  a  lady,  red-haired,  too 
beautiful  for  adjectives,  vowed  to  celibacy 
— be  sure  things  will  happen  to  melt  her 
high-born  iciness!  Btit  in  all  fairness  it 
must  be  mentioned,  saving  the  odiousness 
of  comparisons,  that  Mr.  Goodwin  does 
not  handle  a  piping-hot  love  scene  quite  as 
well  as  Maurice  Hewlett  hath  done,  nor 
does  he  lead  through  improbable  adventures 
with  quite  the  eclat  which  we  have  found 
in  Jeffrey  Farnol.  Nevertheless,  as  one  of 
the  paragonical  Duchess's  courtiers  might 
protest,  it  is  a  right  good  amusement,  of 
a  sort. 

GAME-BIRDS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Grinnell,  Joseph;  Bryant,  Harold  Child;  and 
Storer,  Tracy  Irwin.  The  Ganic-Blrds  of  Cali- 
fornia. Contribution  from  the  University  of  California 
Museum  of  Vertebrate  ZooloEy.  Large  8vo,  pp.  x-642. 
Berkeley:   University  of  California  Press. 

Back  in  1912  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology  began  to  work  to\\ard  the  con- 
servation of  native  game-birds.  They  soon 
reached  the  conclusion  that  game  laws  by 
themselves  did  not  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection, that  the  i)eoj)le  at  large  must  be 
interested  and  informed.  The  three  authors 
Ihon  conilnned  and  concentrated  their 
efforts  upon  this  prescMit  volume,  believing, 
to   quote  one  of  them    (Joseph  Grinnell), 


that  "tho  Iiis:host  plane*  of  scinntific  output 
can  bo  accoinfjlisluHl  only  through  co- 
oporativo  effort." 

In  ono  sontonco  tho  authors  show  tho 
varicnl  roquiromonts  thoy  ha\'o  iiK^t  in  tho 
prosont  work:  "Tlio  Jiuntor  wishes  in- 
formation concerning  the  haunts  and  habits 
of  our  game-birds;  tho  naturalist  wislies 
to  have  tho  coini)let(>st  })ossil)le  data  rtv 
garding  their  life  histories;  tho  legislator 
who  appreciates  tho  necessity  of  judicious 
game  laws  wishes  to  have  the  facts  that  are 
relevant  to  his  j)xn'pose  presented  in  con- 
cise form;  and  the  conservationist  desires 
that  information  which  will  assist  him  in  his 
efforts  to  perjx^tuate  our  bird-life  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  tho  greatest  number  of 
people."  In  tho  West  bird  statistics  haAo 
not  been  so  highly  provided  as  in  the  East. 
This  book  bridges  a  gap  in  tho  records  of 
natural  historj',  and  in  addition  furnishes 
liighly  interesting  and  valuable  information 
on  the  way  bird-life  has  been,  and  is  still 
being,  reduced,  and  about  the  measures 
akeady  taken,  as  well  as  those  bound  to  be 
taken,  to  preserve  it. 

From  the  scientific  standpoint,  the  book 
is  a  thorough,  scholarly  pierce  of  work.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  authors  have 
drawn  hberally  upon  tho  knowledge  of 
hunters  and  the  statistics  of  gun  clubs. 
The  whole  is  well  planned  and  well  A\Titten, 
well  printed  and  well  bound.  There  are 
numerous  pen  -  and  -  ink  sketches  illus- 
trating characteristics  of  species;  and  of 
sixteen  colored  plates  nine  were  done 
specially  for  this  work  by  the  incomparable 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes.  There  is  an  ample 
bibliography  as  well  as  an  index. 

A  NEW  WAR-BOOK 

Henderson,  Alice  Palmer.  The  Ninety-first  at 
Camp  Lewis.  Profusely  illustrated.  Pp.  510.  Tacoma: 
John  C.  Barr.    Price,  $5. 

It  was  predicted  that  such  books  as  Mrs. 
Henderson's  would  flood  the  country  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
first  edition  of  her  work  was  so  soon  ex- 
hausted, for  it  contains  something  of 
interest  to  almost  every  man  who  ever 
served  in  the  91st  Division,  and  also  to  the 
relatives  of  the  men.  We  get  a  full  and 
detailed  history  of  the  division  up  to  its 
departure  for  France,  with  sketches  and 
photographs  of  prominent  personalities. 
Besides  the  text,  there  are  blank  pages  for 
personal  memorabilia. 


Proving  His  Point. — One  night  at  a 
theater  some  scenery  took  fire  and  a  very 
perceptible  odor  of  burning  alarmed  the 
spectators.  A  panic  seemed  to  be  immi- 
nent, when  an  actor  appeared  on  the  stage. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  com- 
pose yourselves.    There  is  no  danger." 

The  audience  did  not  seem  reassured. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  continued  the 
comedian,  rising  to  the  necessity  of  the 
occasion,  "  confound  it  all — do  you  think 
if  there  was  any  danger  I'd  be  here?  " 

The  panic  collapsed. — Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 


Wrong  Direction. — The  soldier  whose 
specialty  had  been  sewer  -  trenches  for 
some  months  past,  was  found  leaning  on 
his  shovel. 

"  What  are  you  dreaming  about  now?  " 
the  non-com.  asked. 

"  I  was  just  thinking,"  responded  the 
shovel  -  wi elder,  "  that  if  these  ditches 
were  straight  up  and  down  instead  of 
lengthwise,  I'd  have  dug  my  way  back 
home  long  before  this." — The  Spiker  {En- 
gineers^ Railway,  U.  S.  Army.) 
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HEINZ 

A^negars 

Every  drop  awakens  flavor 

You  use  so  little  vinegar  on  vegetables  or  in  salads— just 
enough  to  bring  out  the  flavor  and  to  add  a  new  taste — 
that  it  is  certainly  economical  to  make  sure  of  the  quality 
— for  where  good  vinegar  improves,  poor  or  impure  vinegar 
spoils  and  wastes  good  food.  Heinz  Vinegar,  guaranteed  by 
the  Heinz  label,  by  the  name  that  in  all  the  well-known  57 
Varieties  means  good  things  to  eat,  is  fine  of  flavor,  mellow 

and  of  a  purity  greater 


Pints,  quarts  and 
half-gallons. 


Malt,  Cider,  and  White 


than  any  food  law  re- 
quires. It  is  made  of  the 
finest  materials  and  aged 
in  wood  until  the  aroma 
and  flavor  are  fully  de- 
veloped. 


In  bottles 

filled  and  sealed  in 

the  Heinz 

establishment 


y///  Hems:  §;oods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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ADMIRAL  USHER  RETIRES  WITH  HIS 

LAST  AND   GREATEST  TASK 

WELL  DONE 


ADMIRAL  NATHANIEL  R.  USHER, 
whose  forty-ei  lit  years  of  service  in 
the  Navy  were  rounded  out  by  a  part  in 
the  defeat  of  Germany,  possibly  as  impor- 
tant as  that  played  by  any  individual 
American,  reached  the  age-limit  on  April  7 
and  retired  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
last  and  greatest  task  had  been  well  done. 
As  Commandant  of  the  Third  Naval 
District,  the  most  important  district  in  the 
country,  both  before  and  during  the  war, 
he  helped  to  build  up  and  launch  "the 
main  offensive  of  freedom  against  the 
Germans,"  as  a  Naval  bulletin,  issued  in 
commemoration  of  his  retirement,  points 
out.  In  his  district,  running  from  New 
London,  Conn.,  to  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  a 
tremendous  force  of  men  and  ships  had  to 
be  gathered  together,  buildings  and  ware- 
houses had  to  be  commandeered,  docks 
and  water-front  facilities  improved,  and 
finally,  most  important  of  all,  the  original 
convoys  had  to  be  organized,  supplied  with 
food  and  munitions,  and  sent  safely  across 
the  submarine-infested  Atlantic.  Months 
before  the  United  States  declared  war,  the 
Admiral  began  active  preparations  for  the 
task  which  the  visit  of  a  German  [/-boat 
to  Newport  warned  him  was  coming,  and 
it  appears  from  the  Naval  bulletin  which 
sketches  his  career  that  his  way  of  winding 
it  up  before  turning  to  something  else  is 
typical  of  his  way  of  dealing  with  the 
many  jobs,  big  and  little,  that  have  fallen 
to  him  in  his  nearly  half  a  century  of 
service  as  a  naval  commander.  His 
individual  history,  which  touches  the 
history  of  every  large  event  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Navy  since  he  joined  it, 
is  outUned  by  the  bulletin  as  follows: 

Born  in  Vincennes,  Ind.,  sixty-four 
years  ago,  he  entered  the  Naval  Academy, 
September  21,  1871,  and  graduated  June 
21,  1875.  He  was  promoted  to  Rear 
Admiral  in  1911. 

His  life  has  been  all  action,  action,  and 
again  action  from  first  to  last.  It  is  the 
life  that  makes  one  want  to  go  and  "do 
things"  himself.  His  is  the  life  which  will 
increase  the  esteem  and  high  honor  which 
the  American  feels  and  willingly  awards 
our  naval  men.  His  service  took  him 
through  two  wars  and  furnished  many 
picturesque  adventures. 

Going  to  sea  the  day  after  he  was 
graduated  from  Annapolis,  he  has  seen 
our  Navy  pass  through  varying  stages  of 
development  from  the  time  the  5,0()0-ton 
Tennessee,  an  unarmorrd  wooden  steam- 
ship was  the  pride  of  the;  fleet,  down  to  the 
powerful  super-dreadnought  of  to-day. 

The  Tennessee  was  the  flag-ship  of  the 
Asiatic  station  and  Admiral  Usher  first 
saw  duty  thereon  upon  leaving  the  Naval 
Academy.  The  flag-ship  was  the  smartest 
thing  in  those  days  and  carried  two  11-inch 


guns  and  twenty-two  9-inchers,  with  four 
100-pound  rifles  and  one  60-pound  rifle. 
This  was  a  cruise  of  three  years  which 
took  him  to  China. 

He  has  shipped  on  all  kinds  of  war- 
craft  as  is  seen  from  his  record :  Tennessee, 
1875-77;  Kearsarge,  1877-78;  Constella- 
tion, 1878;  Independent,  1878-79;  James- 
town, 1879-81;  Minnesota,  1882;  Alarm, 
1882;  Passaic,  1883;  Saratoga,  1883-84; 
Bear,  1884;  Juniata,  1886-89;  Vermont, 
1890-92;  Dolphin,  1892-93;  Ericsson, 
1894-98;  Kearsarge,  1899-1901;  Illinois, 
1901-03;  St.  Louis,  1906-08;  and  Michi- 
gan, 1909-11. 

In  1878  Usher  went  back  to  Europe 
again  on  the  Constellation,  which  was  in  the 
special  squadron  going  to  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition. When  this  voyage  ended  the  officer 
was  sent  to  the  Pacific  Station. 

When  on  duty  in  the  West,  Admiral 
Usher  went  to  Alaska  on  the  Jamestown, 
which  took  over  the  job  of  governing  our 
new  possessions  during  the  gold  days.  The 
United  States  had  a  Collector  of  Customs 
at  Sitka  and  one  other  civil  official  miles 
away  when  the  miners  from  British 
Columbia  came  over  in  droves  after  the 
gold  strike.  There  were  many  Russians 
who  remained  there,  and  with  the  Indians 
and  miners  there  was  great  need  for  a  firm 
governmental  hand.  The  Indians  and 
whites  made  up  a  petition  and  sent  it  to 
the  British  naval  station  at  Esquimault, 
Vancouver,  asking  that  a  ship  be  dis- 
patched to  uphold  law  and  order  in  the 
new  possessions, of  the  United  States. 

The  request  was  complied  with,  and  then 
our  Government  hastily  ordered  the 
Alaska  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  pro- 
ceed and  take  over  the  job.  This  was 
done,  but  the  Alaska  remained  there  but  a 
short  time,  when  it  was  relieved  by  the 
J amestown,  on  which  Usher  was  an  Ensign. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  the 
assignment  lasted  three  years. 

After  this  Admiral  Usher  participated 
in  the  Greely  relief  expedition  and  after- 
ward went  on  a  four  years'  cruise  around 
the  world,  visiting  virtually  every  coun- 
try and  naval  station.  Coming  back  here 
in  1888  he  was  sent  to  Nicaragua  when 
it  was  proposed  to  build  a  canal  there  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  This 
project  fell  through,  however,  and  in  1890 
Admiral  Usher  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
receiving-ship  at  New  York,  his  only 
assignment  here  until  he  came  to  the 
Brooklyn  Navy-yard  as  Commandant  of 
the  Yard  and  Third  Naval  District  in 
1914. 

In  1897  the  Admiral  was  ordered  to 
command  the  torpedo-boat  Ericsson,  one 
of  the  first  vessels  of  this  type  built  for  the 
United  States  Navy.  It  was  to  comlmt 
this  class  of  v(^ssels  that  destroyers  were 
originally  launched.  When  the  Spanish- 
American  War  broke  out  the  Ericsson  was 
with  the  torptKlo  flotilla  in  Southern 
waters  and  it  had  a  busy  career  from  then 
on.     As  the  bulletin  tells  the  story: 

The  Ericsson  was  at  Key  West  the  day 
tlid  Maine  was  blown  up  in  Havana 
Harbor.  The  message  from  Sigsbee  was 
received  at  the  Key  West  Station  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  the  Com- 
mandant notified  Usher.    Before  the  days 


of  careless,  the  skipper  of  the  Ericsson  at 
once  set  out  to  notify  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
several  miles  away.  The  armored  cruiser 
New  York  was  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral 
Sicard  and  the  message  was  delivered 
before  1  a.m. 

With  the  fleet  and  the  torpedo  flotilla  on 
a  war-footing  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Ericsson  to  capture  the  'first  Spanish 
prize.  This  was  a  fishing-schooner,  which, 
with  manj'  other  vessels  of  varying  type, 
were  taken  into  Key  West  after  the  block- 
ade of  the  Cuban  coast  began.  Some  time 
later  the  Ericsson  was  ordered  to  proceed 
with  the  convoy  taking  the  first  American 
expeditionary  force  to  Cuba  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  landing  of  the  troops  at 
Siboney.  From  there  the  Ericsson  joined 
the  Santiago  "in  shore  patrol,"  which  with 
the  American  men-o'-war  outside  took  up 
the  vigil  against  the  day  that  the  Spanish 
Fleet  should  come  out.  A  medley  of  small 
boats,  including  launches,  were  on  the 
inshore  patrol,  and  finally  they  flashed 
the  word  that  the  enem>  ships  were  getting 
steam  up  to  come  out. 

As  the  Spanish  ships  came  out  and 
were  attacked  by  the  American  war- 
ships the  skipper  of  the  Ericsson  maneu- 
vered to  torpedo  the  Viscaya,  but  before 
he  could  get  in  position  the  Spanish  craft 
was  driven  ashore.  Then  the  Ericsson's 
mission  changed  from  one  of  destruction 
to  mercy  and  the  torpedo  craft  went  in 
and  rescued  the  survivors  of  the  Viscaya' s 
crew. 

A  vivid  description  of  the  heroic  manner 
in  which  oiu*  sailors  rescued  the  men  of 
Cervera's  fleet  is  given  in  the  official 
report  as  follows: 

The  flag-ship  directed  the  Ericsson  to 
pick  out  men  in  the  water  astern  and  then 
to  go  inshore  and  rescue  the  crew  of  the 
Viscaya  from  the  burning  vessel. 

The  Ericsson  ran  close  alongside  the 
Viscaya  and  sent  small  boats  to  her.  Ex- 
plosions from  the  ammunition  on  board 
the  Viscaya  began  about  this  time,  and  her 
guns,  which  had  been  left  loaded,  were 
fired  one  after  the  other  by  the  flames.  The 
Viscaya  was  on  fire  fore  and  aft,  but  the 
mass  of  the  fire  was  aft,  and  the  position 
of  the  Ericsson  was  perilous  in  the  extreme, 
and  only  the  urgency  of  the  occasion 
caused  her  to  remain. 

Rescued  eleven  officers  and  about 
ninety  sailors  and  marines  from  the  vessel, 
many  of  them  sorely  wounded.  The 
Spanish  were  no  sooner  taken  on  board 
than  they  urged  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  Ericsson,  but  this  vessel  remained  until 
all  alive  had  been  taken  from  the  Viscaya 
by  the  Ericsson  s  small  boats  and  the  boats 
from  the  loioa. 

One  of  the  Viscaya's  large  cutters  Avas 
alsp  used.  The  Ericssori's  deck  was  then 
crowded  with  prisoners.  These  were  all 
put  on  board  the  Iowa. 

Ivight  is  thrown  on  plans  to  torpedo 
Cervera  in  Santiago  Harbor  by  a  naval 
officer,  First  Lieutenant  Edi,  who  was 
torpedo  officer  on  the  Ericsson,  in  August, 
1898.    To  quote  Lieutenant  Edi: 

Usher  and  I  had  fixt  it  up  to  run  into 
Santiago  Harbor  by  night,  and  torpedo 
those  of  the  Spanish  we  could  reach.    Usher 
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Why  Armour  Cannot 
Fix  Meat  Prices 

IT  is  generally  known  that  the  livestock  supply 
varies  from  day  to  day  and  that  prices  fluctuate  in 
consequence.  It  is  not  so  generally  understood  that 
the  retail  demand  for  fresh  meat  varies  tremendously 
also,  and  that  in  consequence,  the  price  obtained  by 
Armour  and  Company  fluctuates,  too. 


When  fresh  meat  is  finished 
at  the  plants  it  is  shipped  to 
Armour  branch  houses  located 
in  more  than  400  centers  of 
consumption.  And,  this  meat  is 
shipped  unsold.  The  branch 
house  manager  receives  with  it 
a  memorandum  of  what  it  cost 
to  produce  the  meat.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  then  for  him  to 
determine  what  he  must  seek 
to  get  for  it  if  he  is  to  show  a 
profit.  And,  he  must  sell  it  in 
the  open  market,  in  direct  com- 
petition with  other  packers' 
branch  houses,  local  abattoirs, 
and  so  forth.  Also,  he  must  face 
the  uncertainties  of  weather, 
heavy  receipts  of  fish  and  fowl, 
and,  often,  unexpected  and  un- 
usual circumstances. 

Under  the  heading  oi  "unusual 
circumstances"  for  instance, 
would  come  the  recent  epidemic 
of  Spanish  Influenza.  Statistics 
gathered  by  Armour  and  Com- 
pany show  that  while  the  epi- 
demic was  at  its  height  fresh 
meat  purchases  the  country  over 
fell  off  no  less  than  25  per  cent. 


A  sudden  wave  of  intense  heat; 
a  severe  blizzard  which  blocks 
roads  and  makes  transportation 
difficult;  heavy  receipts  of  fis»h 
or  game;  local-killed  meats 
coming  on  the  markets  in 
small  communities— all  or  any 
of  these  factors  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  demand  for  fresh 
meats. 

Branch  house  managers  must 
—  because  storage  facilities  de- 
mand it— dispose  of  their  stock 
each  week  so  far  as  possible. 
This  often  necessitates  selling 
below  cost. 

Thus,  if  statistics  be  consulted, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  selling 
price  of  Armour  and  Company's 
fresh  meats  parallels  the  price 
of  livestock  and  is  constantly 
further  affected  by  the  conditions 
mentioned. 

With  these  facts  in  view, 
fair-minded  readers  must  com- 
prehend that  it  is  not  possible 
for  Armour  and  Company  to 
fix  the  price  of  meats. 


li 


ARMOUR  aXo  COMPANY 
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Nat j  oris 
Food 


THE  rugged,  gas-stove  construction  of 
Detroit  Vapor  Stoves,  together  with 
their  labor  and  step -saving  for  the  house- 
v^ife,  make  them  as  valuable  to  the  kitchen 
as  the  latest  farm  machinery  is  to  the  men 
in  the  field. 

Although  they  burn  liquid  fuel,  they  are 
built  and  operate  like  gas  stoves.  A  turn 
of  the  valve  and  a  lighted  match  brings  a 
flame  at  once  beneath  the  kettles. 


DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVES 


Burn  Oil,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 


Detroit 


The  secret  is  the  wonderful  giant  burners.  No  wicks, 
no  asbestos  rings  or  substiutes,  but  simple,  durable 
Z}4  pound  iron  burners  that  mix  oil  and  air  into  a  gas 
which  burns  with  an  intensely  hot  blue  flame  and 
can  be  regulated  to  any  requirement. 
There  are  two  giant  burners  in  the  oven  of  a  Detroit 
Vapor  Stove  and  double  walls  and  flues  distribute 
the  heat  twice  around  the  baking  or  roasting. 
Each  stove  is  complete  in  itself.  It  can  be  placed 
anywhere.  No  pipes  or  pressure  tanks  are  needed. 
Detroit  Vapor  Stoves  give  19  hours  of  cooking  to  a 
gallon  of  fuel — cheaper  than  gas,  coal  or  wood. 
Some  dealer  in  your  town  has  Detroit  Vapor  Stoves.  Let  him 
demonstrate  to  you  what  cannot  be  told  by  word  or  picture 
about  these  guaranteed,  high  quality  ranges,  or  write  today 
for  our  special  stove  book  D2. 

The  Detroit  Vapor  Stove  Company 


Michigan  (70 


The  Detroit  Vapor  Stove  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  your  new  stove  book  D2 

Name . 

Address 
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askod  the  Admiral  for  pormissioii,  and 
while  waitiiifj:  for  it  to  \w  ^rantiul  ("rrvora 
made  liis  sudden  move  and  camo  out.  Of 
course,  we  didn't  expect  to  \nA,  out  alive, 
if  we  had  ever  started,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  good  piece  of  work  and  easily  worth 
the  loss  of  two  oHicers  and  twenty  men. 
Every  man  of  our  crow  was  dead  anxious 
to  make  the  try. 

After  the  Spanish-American  War  Ad- 
miral Usher  was  assigned  to  the  Kearsarge, 
and  afterward  was  executive  officer  of  the 
Illinois.  Later  he  served  in  the  War 
College  and  on  the  General  Board  and  as 
detail  officer  at  the  Navy  Department. 
In  1906  he  commanded  the  armored 
cruiser  St.  Louis  and  in  1909  the  Michigan, 
which  won  the  first  battle-efficiency  pen- 
nant. In  1911  he  was  promoted  to  Rear 
Admiral  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
Fourth  Division  of  the  Atlantic  J^leet.  After 
several  years  with  the  fleet .  he  was  made 
Commandant  of  the  Norfolk  Navy-yard. 
On  September  28,  1914,  he  took  charge 
of  the  important  post  at  the  Brookljii 
Navy-yard. 

As  to  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  man,  the  bulletin  comments: 

Admiral  Usher  is  a  picturesque  per- 
sonality, and  he  stands  the  supreme  test  by 
being  as  popular  with  his  officers  and  men 
as  he  is  with  the  public  generally.  In  an 
official  order  as  to  how  officers  and  enlisted 
men  should  salute,  and  admonishing  the 
men  to  put  fellowship  and  snap  in  salute, 
he  said: 

"  If  you  see  an  officer  return  a  salute  in  a 
contemptuous  or  slurring  manner  you  will 
make  no  mistake  in  putting  him  down  as 
one  who  has  yet  to  learn  the  business  of  an 
officer.  Your  good  and  efficient  officer 
considers  it  a  privilege  to  answer  in  kind 
the  military  greeting  of  a  real  soldier  or 
saiLor. 

"The  salute  is  as  much  a  sign  of  fellow- 
ship among  fighting  men  as  it  is  a  recog- 
nition of  rank.  Don't  ever  forget  that, 
and  you'll  begin  to  see  something  mighty 
fine  and  human  in  the  snappy  salute  that 
passes  between  uniformed  men." 

When  Capt.  Hans  Rose,  in  his  undersea 
boat,  the  U-53,  in  October,  1916,  visited 
our  shores  Admiral  Usher  and  the  Depart- 
ment realized  that  it  was  a  test  journey  in 
the  interest  of  German  submarine  activity 
on  our  coast.  They  realized  then  that  war 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
was  more  than  a  possible  contingency. 
They  said  nothing  to  outsiders,  but  pre- 
pared, and  were  ready  when  the  storm 
broke. 

In  November,  1916,  speaking  at  the 
banquet  of  the  Empire  State  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Admiral 
Usher  advocated  a  greater  Navy  and  the 
immediate  organization  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Force,  for,  he  said: 

"It  is  the  surest  denial  to  any  insistent 
foe  who  may  shortly  visit  our  shores.  A 
weak  Navy  means  peril.  The  Navy  to-day 
is  in  ideals  and  purpose  the  same  Navy  that 
it  has  always  been.  We  are  always  ready 
and  it  will  make  good  the  purpose  for 
which  it  exists." 

In  the  Third  Naval  District  the  main 
offense  of  freedom  against  the  Germans  was 
to  be  built  up  and  modernized.  Admiral 
Usher  had  a  vigorous  and  weighty  task 
thrust  upon  him.     Ships  had  to  be  out- 


fltt(^d,  a  tremendous  force  recruited,  build- 
ings and  warehouse's  coniuumdeered,  docks 
and  water-front  facilities  ini|)roved,  and 
storehouses  taken  over  for  Navy  use,  aiwl, 
last  l)ut  not  least,  tiie  prej)aratioii  of  tlie 
original  convoys  had  to  be  organized  and 
supi)lied  with  food  and  munitions  and  sent 
across  tlus  broad  Athmticr. 

Recruiting  was  one  of  the  biggest  factors 
which  confronted  tlu?  Navy.  The  Admiral 
presided  at  a  mc^eting  called  at  the  N(!W 
York  Yacht  Chib,  in  January,  1917.  Plans 
were  jjcrfeeted  for  the  recruiting  of  a  large 
number  of  Navy  R(!servo  Force  men  and 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  Government  of  a 
nullity  Ikfot  of  yachts  for  defense  work.  In 
two  months  11,000  men  were  recruited  and 
these  nien  were;  s«(nt  to  transj)orts,  ciargo- 
shii>s,  battle-ships,  and  cruisers. 

Recruiting,  however,  was  but  one  item 
in  the  vast  work  thrust  upon  Admiral 
Usher.  A  mine-sweeping  force  had  to  l)e 
instituted,  a  tremendous  Naval  Training 
Camp  built,  section  bases  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  hundreds  of  sub- 
marine-chasers and  scout-patrols  organ- 
ized, and  in  addition  a  vast  Secret  Service 
devoted  to  naval  affairs  was  instituted  in 
the  office  of  what  was  called  the  Com- 
mandant's Aide  for  Information.  Aero- 
nautics, balloon  observation,  and  all  that 
went  to  wage  war  from  the  undersea 
menace  were  included  in  the  work  of  this 
district. 

The  Admiral,  dm-ing  his  administration, 
has  seen  IJun  domination — a  brutal, 
lustful,  tigerish,  demoniacal  force — laid 
low.  The  peoples  of  the  world  will  ever  be 
grateful  to  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
for  the  work  they  did  in  the  fight  for 
democracy. 

With  his  wife,  Admiral  Usher  will  make 
his  home  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


YANKEE  FOOTMARKS  WILL  REMAIN 
FOR  YEARS  IN  FRANCE 


THE  hobnailed  brogan  worn  by  the 
American  soldier  has  made  its  mark 
in  France.  Stone  can  not  resist  the  power- 
ful action  of  the  American  steel-shod  sole, 
even  the  steel  sides  of  a  "tank"  are  not 
immune  to  the  Yank's  "hob."  On  France's 
historical  stairways,  on  French  cobble- 
stones, on  the  floors  of  buildings,  the  signs 
of  the  American  invasion  will  continue  for 
ages.  A  writer  in  The  Spiker,  published 
by  the  men  of  the  Engineers'  Railway, 
Somewhere  in  France,  treats  the  subject 
in  the  following  anthropological,  zoological, 
and  very  cheerful  manner: 

Ages  ago  the  web-footed  PoUyhickus 
and  other  antediluvian  monsters  left  the 
prints  of  their  feet  in  what  has  since  be- 
come the  solid  rock.  But  modern  Yankee 
soldiers  do  not  content  themselves  with 
leaving  the  print  of  their  feet  in  the  as  yet 
unfossilized  ooze.  They  even  go  the  poet 
one  better  in  his  advice  about  "leaving 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  time."  Their 
hobnailed  shoes  are  so  constructed  that 
they  just  naturally  leave  footprints  in 
everything  they  touch,  whether  it  be  a  cow- 
pasture  or  the  side  of  a  steel  tank. 

Paving-stones  in  the  base  ports  bear 
mute  testimony  to  the  ravages  of  the 
hobnail.  They  are  polished  as  smooth  as 
a  hardwood  floor  and  shine  like  the  pro- 
verbial "cuUud  man's  heel."  Stairs  in 
cathedral  towers  that  have  defied  the  foot- 
steps of  centuries  are  beginning  to  wear 
down  under  the  giinding  pressure  of  the 


"WYE  are  perfectly  willing  to 
rest  our  case  with  the 
McCray  owner.  Ask  the  wom- 
an -  of  -  the  -  home  what  she 
thinks  of  the  McCray  Refriger- 
ator— ask  the  grocer,  or  the  butcher. 

For  more  than  30  years  McCray  has 
been  building  refrigerators.  During 
those  years  our  constant  aim  has 
been  to  make  refrigerators  that 
satisfy;  from  the  standpoints  of — 
health,  convenience,  durability,  economy. 
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Sanitary    Refrigerators 

are  quality  Refrigecators  used  in 
America's  best  homes.  The  McCray 
Opal  Qlass  Refrigerators,  lined  with 
snow  white  opal  glass  nearly  one- 
half  inch  thick — practically  unbreak- 
able—  is  the  cleanest  and  most 
hygienic  of  refrigerators. 

McCray  cooling  principles  insure  a 
constant  circulation  of  cold  dry  air 
through  every  compartment.  Outside 
icing  is  a  McCray  feature — this  keeps 
the  iceman  outside  and  eliminates 
"tracking  up"  the  kitchen. 

"Refrigerators  for  All  Purposes" 

McCrayRefri^eratorCo. 

3924  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  all  Principal  Cities 


I 


Write  for  New  McCray  Catalog 

Gkdly  will  Iwe  send  you  Catalog  showing 
Opal  Glass,  White  Enameled  and  Wood 
Lined  Refrigerators.  No.  94  for  Residences. 
No.  62  for  Meat  Markets.  No.  71  for  Grocers 
and  Delicatessens.  No.  51  for  Hotels, 
Restaurants  and  Clubs. 
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The  Efficient  Way  to 
Make  Coffee 

You  can  now  serve  more  uniformly  perfect  coffee 
on  your  table  than  ever  before — and  at  a  very 
reasonable  cost  per  cup. 

Test  the  economy  of  Soluble  Barrlngton  Hall  Coffee  for 
yourself.  If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
45c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  full  size  jar  containing  the  crystallized 
extract  of  a  pound  of  Baker-ized  Barrington  Hall  Coffee. 

In  the  ordinary  way  of  making  coffee,  30%  of  the  liquid  coffee 
extracted  is  thrown  away  with  the  grounds.  With  Soluble  Barrington  Hall 
there  is  no  waste  because  there  are  no  coffee  grounds.  It  is  the  pure 
extract  of  Baker-ized  Barrington  Hall  Coffee  percolated  at  the  factory  by 
expert  coffee  makers  and  concentrated  to  a  powder,  ready  for  instant  use. 
Just  add  water  and  it  is  ready  to  serve.     It  dissolves  instantly. 

Goodbye,  Old  Coffee  Pot 

Soluble  Barrmgton  Hall  does  away  with  the  unpleasant  aftermath  of 
scouring  the  coffee  pot  and  cleanmg  out  the  grounds  which  follows  ordinary 
coffee  making.  After  having  made  coffee  in  the  cup  this  new,  efficient 
and  economical  way,  you  will  say  goodbye  to  your  Coffee  Pot  forever. 

Send  For  a  Trial  Jar 

Soluble  Barrington  Hall  comes  to  you  in  vacuum-sealed  glass  jars. 
Ask  your  grocer  to  send  you  a  jar  today.  If  he  has  not  yet  received  his 
shipment,  just  send  us  his  name  and  45c,  the  regular  retail  price,  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  standard  jar  at  once  containing  the  crystallized  extract  of 
a  pound  of  Baker-ized  Barrington  Hall. 


BAKER   IMPORTING   COMPANY 


244  North  Second  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


124  Hudson  Street 
NEW  YORK 


....•...•...••..............•■     ^MT   H  ^  n  E     '"""""""""""""""'ZZ'.ZllZlZlllllllll^ 

Enclosed  find  45c  for  which  please  send    a   full  sized  jar  of  Soluble  Barrington  Hall 
Coffee  to: 

Name 

Address 

Grocer's  Name 

His  Address    
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modern  ho1)nail.  Apparentlj'  the  fight- 
ing men  of  old  removed  theh*  heav'j'  iron 
socks  and  steel  field-shoes  before  they  went 
on  elimbing  expeditions. 

In  one  of  the  base  ports  is  a  building 
where  Americans  congregate  in  large 
numbers.  The  tliree  or  four  flights  of 
stone  stairs  in  this  building  have  been 
hollowed  out  in  the  center  until  they 
are  almost  worn  through  in  places.  Stone 
vanishes  beneath  the  tread  of  the  hob- 
nailed slioe  like  a  horseradish  that  is 
rubbed  with  a  rat-tail  file. 

Long  after  the  Yanks  have  marched 
on  the  marks  of  their  passing  feet  will 
endure  in  France's  structures  of  stone. 


HE  MISSED  THE  WAR,  BUT  HE  HAD 
A  LIVELY  TRIP 


"  T)EACE  M^as  in  the  au-  when  I  left 
-^  New  Y^ork  to  be  a  war-correspon- 
dent in  France,"  says  a  writer  in  The 
Sunset  Magazine.  So  he  hurried.  Had 
he  not  bought  a  brand-new  correspondent's 
uniform,  and  a  beautiful  Sam  Browne  belt, 
and  an  overseas  cap?  It  would  be  a  sin 
and  a  shame  to  have  to  put  these  things 
away  ^^'ithout  a  few  scars  and  stains  on 
them  indicative  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
To  his  chagrin  he  discovered,  however, 
that,  urgent  tho  the  occasion  might  be, 
any  appreciable  amount  of  acceleration 
was  out  of  the  question.  There  was  no 
wide  and  easy  road  by  which  a  feverish 
war-correspondent  could  reach  France  in 
record  time.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
only  a  straight  and  narrow  path,  beset  with 
numerous  delays,  and  a  source  of  much 
irritation  to  the  impatient  scribe  who 
yearned  to  arrive  while  the  conflict  was 
still  on.  For  instance,  there  was  the 
little  matter  of  having  to  satisfy  every- 
liody  that  he  had  really  been  born,  as  had 
also  his  father  before  him: 

For  a  second  time  I  was  asked  to  swear 
to  things  the  average  man  knows  Uttle 
about — the  time  and  place  of  his  birth 
and  that  of  his  father.  The  first  time  I  was 
asked  to  depose  on  this  point  I  hesitated 
slightly,  but  the  second  time  I  took  the 
oath  without  a  tremor.  However,  when 
I  appeared  at  the  French  Consulate  to 
ha^'^e  my  passport  visrcd  and  was  asked 
to  swear  to  it  for  a  third  time  I  began  to  be 
sensitive  on  the  subject;  a  man  does  not 
like  to  have  his  nativity  in  question  all  the 
time. 

In  due  time  I  was  given  a  war-zone 
pass.  A  day  or  two  later  I  chartered  a 
taxi,  piled  my  luggage  in  and  about  the 
same,  and  whispered  a  pier  number  to  the 
driver. 

He  smiled  knowingly  and  took  me  by  a 
roundabout  route  to  a  gate  in  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
l)ier,  where  we  were  halted  by  an  Ameri- 
can M.  P. 

I  confidently  produced  my  pass,  but  he 
shook  his  head. 

"Fill  out  this  card,"  he  said,  handing 
me  a  piece  of  pasteboard. 

I  looked  at  it  and  saw  a  dotted  Una 
under  whicli  were  the  words:  "Time  and 
place  of  birth — time  and  place  of  father's 
•birth." 

I  inserted  the  required  data  and  was 
allowed  to  pass.  At  the  door  of  the  pier 
there  was  another  halt.     This  time  I  was 
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'H'key  Bake  Better 


wr 


"Better  Baking"  Makes  Detroit  Jewels 
the  Choice  of  Women  Everywhere 

Good  baking,  above  everything  else,  is  the  requisite  most  desired  in  a  gas 
range.  We  do  not  believe  any  other  gas  ranges  manufactured  attain  the  baking 
perfection  of  Detroit  Jewels.  The  exclusive  and  patented  oven  construction 
which  insures  perfect  and  uniform  distribution  of  the  baking  heat  is  the  reason 
for  this  superiority. 

To  own  a  Detroit  Jewel  is  the  best  assurance  you  can  obtain  against  scorched, 
uneven  or  poorly  baked  bread,  cakes  and  pastry. 

They  Possess  Many  Improvements  and  Special  Features 

Coupled  with  this  marked  advantage  are  other  features  which  make  a  universal 
appeal — the  ibaked  Ebonite  finish,  eliminating  blacking;  the  smoothness  of  all 
parts  for  easy  cleaning;  the  white  enamel  equipment  to  give  beauty  and 
cleanliness;  the  gas-saving  burners — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  things 
which  have  established  a  world-wide  demand  and  popularity  for  Detroit  Jewels. 

There  Is  a  Detroit  Jewel  for  Every  Home  Requirement 

Gas  companies  and  dealers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  show  on  their 
display  floors  the  leading  models.  Make  it  a  point  to  see  these  models  if  you 
expect  to  purchase  a  gas  range.  It  will  prove  to  your  advantage  and  to  your 
ultimate  satisfaction. 

Write  us  for  interesting  literature— \^ e  have  issued  authentic  illustrated  literature  which 
gives  complete  information  in  regard  to  the  various  models  of  Detroit  Jewels.  This  literature 
will  be  gladly  mailed  upon  request.     Write  for  it  today. 

Detroit  StoveT^rks 

"Lar^es-t    Stove  'Plant  in.   tKe  AVbrld" 


Detroit 


Chicago. 


Nathan  Dohrmann  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Parmelee-Dohrmann  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Distributors  for  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona 


law 
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HOT  WATER 

All  You  Want  Whenever  You  Want  It 


THE  Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater  furnishes   steaming   hot 
water  in  any  quantity  desired  at  any 
hour   of  the    day    or    night   that 
you  turn  the  faucet.    Perfect  hot- 
water  service,  the  only  kind  that 
is  any  good  at  all,  is  the  kind  you 
get  from  the  Ruud  Water  Heater. 


No  waiting,  no  lukewarm  water,  no 
three  minutes  of  steam  and  then  a 
rapidly  cooling  supply,  but — summer 
and  winter,  day  and  night — all  the 
hot  water  you  want,  the  instant 
you  want  it.  That  is  real  home 
comfort,  and  rio  American  home 
can  be  called  modem  without  it. 


RUUD 

AUTOMATIC    CAS 

WATER  HEATER 

''Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House" 


The  Ruud  Water  Heater  burns  gas,  natural  or  artificial.  It  burns  only  while  the  water 
is  running,  except  for  a  small  pilot-light  that  keeps  it  always  ready  for  action.  Turning  on  the 
water  turns  on  the  gas.  The  water  passes  through  heated  copper  coils  and  comes  to  you 
fresh,  steaming  hot.   Turning  off  the  water  turns  off  the  gds. 

The  temperature  for  which  you  set  a  Ruud  Water  Heater  automatically  regulates  the 
amount  of  gas  censumed  to  just  that  necessary  to  maintain  the  temperature. 

How  much  fuel  do  you  use  in  heating  water  now?  You  probably  don't  know.  The  cost 
of  the  Ruud  is  about  the  cost  of  two  cigars  or  a  "movie"  show  daily. 

The  Ruud  Water  Heater  saves  your  time.  It  requires  practically  no  attention.  It  stands 
in  the  basement,  or  other  convenient  place,  and  feeds  hot  water  to  kitchen,  laundry,  bathroom 
— every  place  that  there  is  a  hot-water  faucet.     Made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  home. 

A  Word  About  the  Reliabilty  of  Ruud  Water  Heaters 

The  Ruud  Automatic  Water  Heater  is  a  thoroughly  tried  and  proved  success. 
AVell  over  125,000  are  in  use.  The  company  that  makes  it  is  soundly  estab- 
lished on  both  a  financial  and  an  ethical  basis,  and  stands  squarely  back  of  the 
product.    Ruud  Water  Heaters  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  years. 

Ruud  branch  offices  are  located  in  28  cities.  If  you  live  near  one,  call  and  see  the  Ruud  for  yourself. 
If  you  cannot  call,  address  a  postal  or  letter  to  the  nearest  branch  and  ask  for  the  Free  Ruud  Booklet,  which 
completely  describes  this  splendid  heater  and  tells  all  about  the  Ruud  hot-water  service.  Any  plumber,  gas 
company,  or  gas-appliance  store  can  install  it. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  B.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Standardized  Gas  Water  Heaters 
RUUD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  of  Canada,  371  Adelaide  Street,  West,  Toronto 


Cincinnati,  707  Elm  Street 
C'leveJRnd,  1KG4  Kuclid  Avenoe 
<'filumhuM,  41  W.  I.onff  Street 


See  the  Ruud  at  any  of  these  branch  offices  and  aBencies 

Louisville,  309  S.  Third  Strtet 
L«iB  Ani^elee.  74&S.  Bro:idway 
Detroit,  303  I'arJi  Buildinu  MilwBukeo.  89  Biddle  Ktr«-i-t  ' 

Uuluth,  U8  W.  Superior  Street  Minni-npolia.  29  S,  Fifth  Street 

IndiitnapoIiH,  Now  York.  \\h  Broadway 

207  Hume-Usnsur  Building   New  Orleanx,  216  Bourbon  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Philadelphia,  1938  Market  Street 

1608  Main  Street        !>ortlnnd.  Ore.,  412Gaiiea  Bolldintr 


Atlanta,  72  Marietta  Street  Dalian,  1601  Commerce  Street 

Baltimore,  114  W.  LexinKton  Street    Dayton,  17  Kockwood  Avenue 
Boston,  6fi  High  Street  ""  "'     ' 

BufTalo,  820  Main  Street 
Chicat^o,  218  So.  Wabash  Avenue 


Rochester. 

Rochester  Ry.  &  Lieht  BaildinS 
San  Francisco.  431  Sutter  Avenue 
St.  Louis.  1019  Lcicubt  Street 
St.  I'aul.  114  K.  Sixth  Street 
Toledo.  240  Eric  Street 

Wa8hir..Tton,  

7:1  Thirteenth  St.,  N.  W. 


detained  by  a  man  in  a  seagoing  cap,  a 
l)ea-ja(^k(>t.,  and  a  fon^itrii  accent.  A^ain  1 
displayed  my  i)ass  and  again  it  failed  to 
function. 

"Sign  zees  ]iapaii',"  lie  said,  holding  out 
a  paper  that  lookinl  like  a  questioniuufc. 

I  took  it  none  too  politely,  jmd  altlio  it 
Avas  printed  in  French  I  gathered  that  what 
was  most  desired  was  a  brief  stat(>tneiif. 
giving  the  time  and  })lace  of  my  birth  and 
the  time  and  place  of  nij'  father's  birth. 
In  a  few  hastily  mustered  but  none  tlie 
less  forceful  words  I  told  him  Avhat  1 
thought  of  people  Avho  made  a  practise  of 
].)rying  into  the  personal  affairs  of  the 
traveling  public.  But  lu^  smiled  blandly 
and  said  that  he  didn't  "comprond" 
English. 

So  I  filled  out  the  paper  and  ])assed  on. 

A  moment  later  1  was  challenged  by 
a  colored  man.  Not  an  ordinary  colored 
man,  but  one  that  was  colored  and  French 
at  the  same  time.  When  1  saw  that  Ik; 
was  colored  I  gave  him  a  qiiarter;  and 
when  I  grasped  the  idea  that  he  was 
French  I  gave  him  another — and  then  the 
ungrateful  fellow  turned  on  me  and  forced 
into  my  hand  a  notice  that  the  passenger 
was  required  to  furnish  forthwith  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  time  and  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  time  and  place  of  his  father's 
birth. 

This  from  a  colored  gentleman,  and  a 
Frenchman ! 

On  furnishing  this  information  I  was 
permitted  to  climb  a  long  flight  of  stairs 
while  my  luggage  rode  up  on  an  escalator. 
At  the  head  of  the  stairs  I  was  conducted 
to  a  small  corral  in  which  I  w^as  tempo- 
rarily confined  while  waiting  for  the  cus- 
toms inspector. 

The  inspector  was  a  long  time  reaching 
me,  and  when  he  got  there  he  never  even 
glanced  at  the  luggage  that  I  had  so  care- 
fully and  so  deceitfully  displayed  before 
him.     All  he  did  was  to  scowl  and  ask: 

"When  and  where  were  j'ou  born?" 

Completely  chastened  in  spirit,  I  told 
him,  adding  meekly  that  my  father  was 
V)orn  in  Brockport,  New  York,  on  the  9th 
day  of  January,  1839. 

He  entered  this  important  information 
in  a  large  book,  marked  with  a  piece  of 
chalk  a  large  OK  on  each  piece  of  my 
luggage,  and  told  me  that  I  was  at  liberty 
to  go  aboard  the  boat. 

I  walked  down  the  gangplank  A\ith  a 
firm  conviction  that  all  question  about 
my  birth  and  that  of  my  father  had  been 
definitely  settled.  And  I  enjoyed  that 
conviction  all  the  way  to  my  stateroom, 
where  it  was  immediately  shattered  l^y 
the  room  steward,  who  required  full  de- 
tails on  the  subject  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
assign  me  to  a  place  in  the  life-boat.  Just 
why  these  details  were  necessary  to  place 
me  in  the  same  life-boat  with  fifty-two 
Greek  reservists  not  one  of  whom  could 
speak  a  word  of  English  has  always  been 
a  little  beyond  me.  A  little  later  tha 
dining-room  steward  demanded  the  same 
information  so  that  he  could  use  discrimi- 
nation in  seating  me  at  table. 

I  held  my  breath  when  T  asked  the  deck 
steward  to  reserve  a  chair  for  me  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  boat.  I  also  held  a  dollar 
bill  between  my  thumb  and  forefinger. 
He  reserved  the  chair,  and  was  considerate 
enough  to  say  nothing  about  the  time  or 
the  place  where  anybody  was  born;  but 
for  several  days  I  avoided  him,  thinking 
that  this  may  have  been  an  oversiglit. 

But  finally  the  harassed  coiTespondent 
got  under  way,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time 
the  "sacred  soil  of  France"  was  sighted. 
He  was  not  much  imprest  by  what  he  saw 
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from  a  distance, 
a  desert  island.  But  presently  pretty, 
wo()(1(h1  hills  began  to  sliow  theniseh'es 
aiul  little  gray-stone  collages  with  red-tile 
roofs  and  long  slim  windows  which  even 
at  that  distance,  lu^  says,  "  1  astutely  rec- 
ognized as  French  windows."  After  pass- 
ing the  gantlet  of  sundry  customs  oHicials 
who  w(n'e  "regular  of'licials,  wore  beanls, 
and  iH-eded  a  hair  cut ,"  lie  made  a  landing, 
and  shortly  thereafter  was  informed  to  his 
dismay  that  the  war  was  over.  Of  these 
("xperiences  and  his  subsequent  hasty 
trip  to  Paris  to  find  out  if  tliere  wasn't  some 
mistake  about  the  war's  end,  he  writes: 

It  A\as  near  eight  o'clock  when  a  burly 
roustabout,  distinguished  from  the  multi- 
tude only  by  a  white  rag  tied  round  liis 
left  arm,  half  dragged  and  half  '  carried 
my  liaggage  down  a  ])erilous  gangj)laiik 
and  dropt  it  with  a  dull  thud  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  sacred  soil  of  France.  I  fol- 
lowed with  a  lesser  thud. 

At  a  modest  inn  I  followed  the  custom  of 
the  coiintry  by  sleeping  with  the  mattress 
on  top  of  mo  and  the  bolster  underneath. 
I  did  not  rest  particularly  well.  Doubtless 
it  was  partly  due  to  this  reversal  of  form. 
But  most  of  all  I  thought  of  that  war 
going  busily  on  up  at  the  front  and  per- 
haps, after  all,  not  waiting  for  me  to  get  up 
there  and  correspond  about  it.  And  then, 
next  morning,  over  my  breakfast  of  bread 
and  coffee  (May  the  great  god  Java  for- 
give the  sacrilege!)  the  waitress  informed 
me  that  "la  guerre  est  finie!" 

Did  I  believe  it?  I  couldn't.  Here  I 
was  in  France  to  report  the  war,  and  almost 
the  first  words  I  heard  w^ere  that  there 
wasn't  any  more  war.  I'd  rush  to  Paris; 
maybe  it  was  all  wrong  and  the  war 
wasn't  over.  So  I  hurried  aboard  the 
Paris  train 

We  left  Bordeaux  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  reached  Paris  at  half-past  eight 
at  night,  about  three-quarters  of  the  jour- 
ney being  made  by  daylight,  during  which 
time  we  passed  a  large  camp  of  American 
soldiers  on  an  average  of  every  thirty 
minutes. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  railroad  travel 
in  France  is  that  the  passengers  are  never 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  company 
as  to  the  name  of  any  station  at  which  the 
train  may  stop.  If  the  passenger  Avants 
to  know  he  usuallj^  opens  the  wdndo'w  and 
shouts  to  the  people  on  the  platform. 
And  when  at  length  our  train  came  to  a 
full  and  determined  stop  and  all  the 
passengers  except  myself  seemed  to  be 
about  to  lea\'e  it,  I  asked  one  of  the  de- 
parting passengers  if  it  was  Paris.  lie 
said  that  it  was.     So  I  got  of¥. 

EA'erything  Avas  dark.  Ah,  the  Avar 
Avasn't  finie  after  all!  I  had  arrived  in 
time! 

Buoyed  up  somcAvhat  by  this  reflection, 
the  corresjjondent  started  out  to  look  for 
quarters.  He  approached  a  man  in  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  uniform  Avho  "looked  pleasant, 
Init  not  aggressiveh'  pleasant,"  and  asked 
to  be  directed  to  a  hotel: 

He  smiled  pleasantly.  "I  could  direct 
you  to  any  number  of  them,"  he  said  in  a 
pleasant  tone,  "but  they  are  all  full,"  he 
added  e\"en  more  pleasantly  as  he  laid  a 
pleasant  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"What  are  they  full  of?"  I  asked. 

Again  that  pleasant  smile.  "Americans 
mostly,"  he  repUed  even  more  pleasantly 
than   before.      Then   he   had    a    pleasant 


Where  the  ozone  from  the  mountains 
and  sea  gives  a  rapacious  appetite  ; 
the  cool,  bright  sunny  days  enable  you 
to  enjoy  the  majestic  scenery  and  life 
in  the  open,  and  the  cool  nights  assure 
a  sound  and  restful  sleep. 

A  vacation  should  mean  KECKEA- 
TION,  PLEASURE  and  a  RENEW- 
ED HEALTH  of  body  and  mind 

Golf  on  forty  evergreen  courses,  motor- 
ing on  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  scenic 
highway,  bathing,  boating,  trout  and 
salmon  fishing,  mountain  climbing,  yacht- 
ing, and  every  outdoor  recreation. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  to 
any  commercial  organization  in  Oregon, 
Washington  or  British  Columbia,  or 
to  Herbert  Cuthbert,  Secretary,  Pacific 
Northwest  Tourist  Association,  main- 
tained by  government  funds  to  give  free 
information.    L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
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Ate  Decided 
the  StiSigth  of  Structures 
'^tkDurdbilitij  of  Pavements 


IF  every  cubic  foot  of  concrete  that  goes  into 
your  buildings  and  pavements  is  to  be  uniform 
in  the  distribution  of  stone,  sand  and  cement 
— if  the  work  is  to  be  free  from  weak  areas,  the 
concrete  must  come  out  of  the  drum  of  the 
mixer  with  uniform  distribution  of  stone  and 
sand,  and  both  stone  and  sand  must  be  thor- 
oughly coated  with  cement. 

Koehring  mixed  concrete  is  dominant  strength  concrete 
— as  high  as  31%  stronger  than  concrete  mixed  by  other 
mixers — because   of  the  Koehring   Re-mixing  Action 

— distinctive  to  the  Koehring  concrete  mixer. 

KOEHRING 

Concrete  /fixers 
standardize  concrete 


The  Koehring  re-mixing  action 
prevents  segregation  of  stone  and 
sand  according  to  size,  and  thor- 
oughly coats  every  grain  of  sand 
and  fragment  of  stone  with  ce- 
ment, delivering  concrete  uni- 
form in  its  distribution  of  sand 


and  stone  to  the  last  shovelful  of 
every  batch.  The  Koehring  con- 
crete mixer  is  the  only  mixer 
with  a  re-mixing  action.  The 
Koehring-equipped  contractor 
gives  you  dominant  strength, 
uniform  concrete. 


Write  for  Van  Vleck's  Book,  "Standardized  Concrete,"  an  epitomized 
review  of  authoritative  engineering  practise  in  mixing  of  concrete. 

KOEHRING   MACHINE   COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Contractors  who 

Own   Koehring" 

i  Mixers    have  i 

proved  their 

I  reg^ard  for  i 

Concreted 


thought.  "Haven't  you  auj-  friends  in 
the  city  that  you  could  go  to  fbr  the 
night?  If  you  could  do  that  you  could 
easily  get  located  to-morrow." 

I  had  the  friend  and  gave  the  address; 
whereupon,  with  a  hum  of  pleasant  in- 
dustry, he  produced  a  map  and  outlined  a 
course  that  loo'ked  like  a  jig-saw  puzzle 
to  me. 

I  took  the  complicated  directions  and 
went  out  into  the  .night — and  it  was  some 
night.  In  the  first  place  it  was  so  dark 
tliat  a  load  of  coal  would  have  loomed  up 
like  one  of  those  phosphorescent  wTist- 
watches;  and  in  the  next  place  it  was 
raining;  and  in  the  third  and  last  place 
there  was  not  one  ray  of  artificial  illumi- 
nation anywhere  to  be  seen. 

There  were  lights  in  some  of  the  houses, 
no  doubt,  but  none  of  it  filtered  through 
the  iron  shutters  which  war-time  Paris  is 
very  particular  to  close  before  turning  on 
the  electricity.  There  were  no  street 
lights  at  all.  The  occasional  automobile 
that  felt  its  way  slowly  along  the  sUppery 
streets  had  its  Ughts  dimmed  to  the  lumi- 
nosity of  a  glo\\Tvorm  that  is  about  half 
turned  on. 

But  dark  as  it  was,  there  were  plenty  of 
people  on  the  streets.  I  could  hear  foot- 
steps on  all  sides  of  me,  and  occasionally, 
when  I  bumped  into  somebody,  I  would 
hear  other  sounds  as  well.  Sometimes  it 
was  an  apologetic  sound  that  I  could 
understand,  but  oftener  it  w^as  something 
entirely  different. 

I  came  at  last  to  a  small  square  out  of 
which  streets  radiated  in  ten  or  a  dozen 
directions.  I  was  in  search  of  No.  10  in 
one  of  these  streets.  I  didn't  know  which. 
So  I  decided  to  try  them  all. 

I  counted  five  houses  down  the  first 
street  to  the  left,  and  rang  the  bell  at  a 
place  that  looked  hke  a  jail.  Presently 
I  heard  the  lock  click  and  pushed  open 
the  iron  gate  and'stept  inside.  I  waited 
some  five  minutes  for  things  to  happen, 
but  nothing  did.  Then  I  raised  my  voice 
and  called: 

' '  Concierge!     Con~ti-n*-c>ergef  " 

There  was  a  stark  and  hollow  ring  to 
the  place  that  I  did  not  like  at  all.  But 
after  a  little  there  came  an  answer  from 
off  somewhere  in  the  dark.  Presently  a 
door  opened  and  in  the  flickering  fight  of 
a  candle  I  could  see  a  very  cross-looking 
woman  in  curl-papers  and  the  garb  that 
is  supposed  to  go  with  them. 

I  asked  if  my  friend  lived  there. 

No. 

Wasn't  that  Place  Something-or-othor, 
Numero  dix? 

No;  it  was  Rue  Something-or-other. 

Bang!  The  door  was  slammed  in  m.y 
face,  and  I  was  alone  in  the  dark.  I  ran 
my  hands  along  the  wall  until  I  came  to  a 
door  which  I  opened,  and,  feeling  the  rain 
in  my  face,  knew  that  I  was  outdoors. 

With  slight  variations  that  experience 
was  repeated  three  times.  On  my  third 
attempt  I  was  told  to  go  uj)  two  flights. 
I  did  so  and  rang — and  then  the  lights 
went  out.  There  was  no  answer,  so  I  rang 
again.  After  a  little  some  one  asked  in 
English  who  was  there,  and  I  was  so  over- 
come at  the  sound  that  I  couldn't  think 
who  was.  But  the  door  was  thrown  open 
on  suspicion — and  I  was  in  the  hands  of 
my  friends. 

The  next  morning  the  doughty  corre- 
si)ondent,  setting  his  trench  cap  at  a  de- 
termined angle,  started  out  to  track  the 
war  to  its  lair.  He  was  reassured  by  what 
he  heard.  Paris  was  not  expecting  an  earl.v 
peace.     The  Allies  were  winning,  but  still 
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Banff  Si>rings  Hotel,  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 


An  Invitation  to  Canada 


Under  the  stress  of  War,  the  AUies  have 
learned  many  things,  chief  of  which  is 
that  they  have  a  common  purpose,  com- 
mon ideals  and  a  common  humanity. 
War  has  made  them  better  acquainted. 

In  the  days  of  Peace  this  better  ac- 
quaintance should  continue,  particularly 
between  such  near  and  good  neighbors 
as  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  Canadians  wish  to 
emphasize  that  if  any  Americans  decide 
to  visit  Canada  this  summer,  they  will 
be  more  welcome  even  than  in  the  past. 

They  will  find  a  country  of  unique 
grandeur  and  beauty  if  they  come,  for 
instance,  to  the  Canadian  Rockies.  They 
will  travel  in  Canada  over  a  railway,  the 
service  of  which  has  not  been  impaired  by 
War,  to  hotels  of  which  the  Canadian 


Pacific  is  justly  proud.  They  will,  more- 
over, find  a  standard  of  comfort  which 
the  experienced  traveller  appreciates. 

But,  most  of  all,  Canadians  desire 
Americans  to  know  that  they  wish  to 
get  still  be^tter  acquainted.  They  like  to 
visit  your  country  and  would  like  you 
to  come  and  see  theirs. 

In  spite  of  the  War  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  maintained  its  or- 
ganization of  offices  and  agencies  in  the 
United  States  and  these  are  at  your  serv- 
ice for  information  and  particulars. 


/^A^^//" 


President 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Montreal,  Easter,  1919 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Passenger  Offices  and  Agencies  in  the  United  States; 


Atlanta,  Ca. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
Cincinniiti,  Ohio 
Clceland,  Ohio 


220  Healey  Building 
332  Washington  Street 
11  South  Division  Street 
140  South  Clark  Street 
430  Walnut  Street 
2033  East  Ninth  Street 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


199  Griswold  Street 
605  South  Spring  Street 
611  Second  Avenue  South 
1231  Broadway,  cor.  30th  St. 
629  Chestnut  Street 
340  SLith  Avenue 


Portland, Ore. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
.Seattle,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


5.S  Third  Street 
418  Locust  Street 
379  Robert  Street 
645  Market  Street 
608  Second  Avenue 
1113  Pacific  Avenue 
1419  New  Y'ork  Avenue 
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a  long  way  from  Berlin.  But  his  serenity 
was  soon  rudely  shattered,  for  on  the 
following  Monday  morning  definite  news 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  reached 
Paris.  The  ensuing  scenes  he  describes  as 
follows : 

The  Americans  instantly  began  to  j'-ell, 
and  cheer,  and  sing,  and  shout,  and  make 
every  other  kind  of  noise  they  could 
think  of. 

The  English  swore  softly  and  con- 
tentedly as  they  lighted  their  pipes  and 
cuddled  them.  Some  of  them  even  went 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  the  situation  was 
"top-hole." 

But  the  French — the  French  hesitated 
a  moment  as  if  still  in  doubt,  and  then, 
being  reassured  by  the  cannonade  and  the 
su-ens  and  the  general  uproar — began  to 
Idss  everybody  in  sight.  Nor  did  they  con- 
fine these  tokens  of  affection  to  their  own 
people.  They  generoush^  included  the 
stranger  within  their  gates,  without  re- 
striction as  to  race  or  color;  and  they  were 
particularly  friendly  toward  Americans. 

The  Americans  are  not  an  osculatory 
race,  so  to  speak.  They  slip  a  quiet  one 
over  now  and  then  in  the  bosom  of  their 
own  or  another's  family.  They  have 
been  known  to  kiss  each  other  good-by 
in  a  public  place,  .  altho  such  instances 
are  rare.  A  newly  made  groom  sometimes 
goes  through  the  motions  of  kissing  his 
newly  made  bride  before  the  assembled 
guests;  but  he  does  it  only  because  he  has 
been  told  to,  not  because  he  is  obeying 
that  impulse.  No,  the  Americans  are  not 
an  osculatory  race,  and  thej"-  did  not  know 
exactly  how  to  receive  these  extremel^• 
cordial  advances  from  the  casual  passer-by. 

The  first  person  to  approach  me  thus 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  He  wore  a  long  beard  that  had  gone 
all  through  the  war  with  him  and  looked 
it.  And  Avhen  he  suddenly  planted  a 
hairy  kiss  on  each  of  my  cheeks  I  was 
ready  to  fight.  But  before  I  could  strike 
a  blow  be  began  so  sincerel.y  and  so  feel- 
ingly to  thank  me  for  winning  the  war  that 
I  accepted  his  thanks  and  passed  on. 

Before  I  was  able  to  reach  a  place  of 
safety  in  my  apartment  I  had  been  thus  per- 
sonally thanked  no  fewer  than  twenty  times 
l)y  persons  in  every  walk  of  life,  from  a 
countess  to  a  coal-heaver. 

I  did  not  venture  out  again  until  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  by  that  time 
every  able-bodied  person  in  Paris  was  on 
the  boulevard?  walking  radiantly  up  and 
down,  and  kissing  with  enthusiasm  every- 
body that  looked  as  if  he  or  she  ought  to 
be  kissed — and  most  of  them  did. 

There  was  plenty  of  uproar  all  over  the 
city  by  this  time,  but  it  was  not  French. 
It  was  led  by  the  Americans,  and  followed 
by  a  congress  of  nations  that  woidd  have 
made  the  famous  ('olh^'tion  of  P.  T. 
Barnum  look  like  a  cootie  among  a  herd  of 
elephants.  There  were  Australians  and 
Servians,  and  Canadians  and  Italians,  and 
Poles  and  Senegambians,  and  Ethiopians 
and  Peloponnesiaus,  and  Umptydidians. 
and  every  other  kind  of  man  you  can  think 
of — except,  perhaps,  Germans.  I  don't 
recall  seeing  any  Germans. 

And  all  the  afternoon  Paris  kissed  its 
way  up  and  down  the  boulevards  in  com- 
parative quiet  as  if  still  unable  to  grasj) 
tlio  full  m<»a,ning  of  the  thing.  There  was 
an  (>pideini('  of  jmrades  early  in  the  evening. 
But  the  parades  did  not  seriously  interfere 
with  the  real  business  of  the  occasion — ■ 
osculation.  And  any  parade,  no  nuilter 
how  large  or  how  pretc^ntious,  was  likely  to 
be  wrecked  without  warning  by  a  sudden 
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outburst  of  affoction  in  tho  raiiks.  I  pvr- 
sonally  saw  sevoral  of  tlumi  coiiu*  1o  g\-\v{ 
from  this  very  cause. 

An  hour  or  so  hi-tor  I  saw  two  doufrh-boys 
iiuin^hiiig  alou^  iu  a  i)arado,  singiiifj;  histil\ . 
I  attached  myself  to  them  and  marc^hed  a 
block  to  learn  the  song.  These  are  tho 
words  through  the  medium  of  which  they 
were  pouring  out  their  young  souls: 

Bo-vo,  be-vo, 
Pominv  dc  Icrre; 
Be-vo,  bo-vo, 
Pommc  de  lerrel 

How  many  miles  they  marched  that 
night  to  these  stirring  words  would  hv 
liard  to  tell,  but  it  must  have  been  quite 
a  number. 

It  was  a  big  night,  and  nothing  was  too 
good  for  tho  Americans.  Those  wlio  A\'ere 
fortunate  enough  to  get  into  any  of  the 
larger  restaurants  (which  for  tho  first 
time  in  many  months  were  allowed  to  re- 
main open  after  nine  o'clock)  found  them- 
selves in  that  fortunate  predicament 
where  they  could  order  the  best'  things  in 
the  house  but  could  not  pay  for  them. 
Their  money  was  good,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  use  it.  In  addition  to  kissing 
all  creation  France  was  setting  'em  up. 

To  me  it  Avas  a  strange  celebration.  It 
Avas  as  unlike  an  American  outburst  of  joy 
as  anything  could  possibly  have  been. 
But  perhaps  the  strangest  feature  of  all 
was  that  there  were  no  illuminations,  no 
bonfires,  no  street-lights  even. 

Paris  was  not  ready  for  a  peace  cele- 
bration. The  greatest  event  in  all  her 
twenty-odd  centuries  of  existence  was 
celebrated  in  the  dark. 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  he  who 
started  from  home  so  bravely,  in  Sam 
Browne  belt  and  overseas  cap,  now  sends 
his  first  Avar -message  from  tho  peace- 
torn  air  of  France  as  follows: 

'^  La  guerre  est  finie!" 


EVEN  THE  EDUCATED  HAVE  THEIR 
LITTLE  SUPERSTITIONS 


THAT  superstition  is  not  found  alone 
among  those  who  are  steeped  in 
ignorance  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  re- 
sults of  an  investigation  made  among  the 
students  of  the  UniA^ersity  of  Oregon  as  re- 
ported by  Prof.  Edmund  S.  Conklin,  in  The 
A  merican  Journal  of  Psychology  (Worcester, 
IMass.,  January).  Professor  Conklin  sent 
out  to  six  hundred  students,  about  half  of 
each  sex,  the  following  queries: 

"1.  Age  at  present. 

"2.  Sex. 

"3.  State  briefly  any  superstitions  which 
you  believe  or  which  influence  your  con- 
duet. 

"4.  State  any  which  you  formerly  be- 
lieved or  which  influenced  your  conduct. 

"5.  If  you  formerly  had  such  super- 
stitions or  allowed  them  to  influence  your 
conduct,  how  old  were  you  at  the  time? 

"6.  Why  do  you,  or  did  you,  belioA^e 
in  them  or  permit  them  to  influence  your 
conduct? 

"7.  Remarks  or  further  information  of 
interest  on  this  topic." 

He  received  a  maximum  of  557  usable 
answers.  Somewhat  more  than  half  ad- 
mitted that  they  still  allowed  superstition 
to  infliienee  their  conduct,  and  of  these 
nearly  two-thirds  were  women.  Only  1.58 
could  recall  never  having  been  influenced 
bj'  a  siiperstition  at  any  time  in  their  lives. 
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in  the fusdnat'in^footh'ilh 
of  the  Orange  Mountains  of  New  Jersey 

Lws^s  found  on 
<Tamous  Courses 

Where  tournaments  are  won  and  records  made,  a'mong 
the  winners  you  will  find  those  playing  with  the  famous 
balls  marked  DUNLOP  "VaC." 

Don't    be    satisfied  with  anything   but    the    best  — 
you   can't   make    your   top    score   with  anything   but 
top-notch  tools. 
Ounlop  Vacs  are  famous  wherever  expert  golf  is  played. 

You  can  count  on  a  Dunlop  Vac  at  every  stroke;  count  on 
its  accuracy  of  weight  and  balance.  Buy  them  of  your 
Pro;  he  will  tell  you  that  ''Dunlop  Vacs  can  t  be  beat." 

Dunlop   Rubber   Co.,   Ltd. 


NEW  YORK  :  T.  W.  Niblett 
Suite  2014-S,  305  Fifth  Ave. 


Founders  of  the  Pneumatic   Tyre  Industry 
BIRMINGHAM,  ENG. 


TORONTO  :  Dunlop  Tire  & 
Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Ltd.  ; 
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When  you  choose  your 
new  ^tor^  clothes — let  ''her'' help 

TT'S  a  mighty  important  suit  —  the  one  in  which  you 
^  will  go  to  find  a  bigger  position  than  your  pre-war 
job — in  which  you  will  meet  your  friends  again. 

Let  "her"  help  in  choosing  it.  She  is  an  expert  on 
style  and  value.  You  will  find  that  she  will  instantly 
recognize  the  smarter  lines  and  finer  tailoring  which 
set  Michaels-Stern  clothes  on  a  higher  style  level.  She 
will  appreciate  Michaels-Stern  value,  too — the  value 
that  includes  every  detail  of  fabric,  tailoring  and  finish. 


TT  is  not  surprising  that 
■^  men,  through  the  war,  have 
learned  what  women  have 
always  known — the  lesson  of 
Value — and  are  turning  more 
than  ever  to  Michaels-Stern 
Value-First  Clothes. 

$2^  to  $6o — At  Vahie-First  Dealers 

WHAT  Good  Clothes  Did  For  Me"— 
a  success-story  reijrintcd  from  the 
American  Magazine,  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  Address  Michaels,  Stern  &  Co., 
l^ochester,  N.  \'. 


UlumRST 
OqTHES 


V 


^jM^ichaels  --  Stern. 

^LUE^pRST 
OjOTHES 


Sixty-one  per  cent,  of  those  denying  super- 
stitiousncss  at  present  admitted  former 
influence.  Superstitions  mentioned  as  be- 
lieved in  or  practised  at  present  Professor 
Conklin  tabulates  as  follows: 


Total 

Male 

Female 

No. 

92 
79 
59 
3S 
34 

11 

28 

25 
25 
20 
20 
14 
i:^ 

13 
12 

y 

9 
9 
6 
6 

6 
5 
5 

5 
4 

4 
4 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

0 

') 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
11 

31 

26 
20 
13 
11 

11 

10 
<) 

8 
8 
7 
7 
5 
4 

4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
•t 

•) 

2 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
! 

1 

4 

No. 

20 

7 
9 

-1 

1 

5 

0 

u 

9 
5 
5 
12 
0 
0 

< 

1 
3 
4 
0 
1 

4 
0 
1 

5 
0 

1 

3 
0 

1 
1 
0 

o 

0 
0 

0 
2 

2 
2 

0 

/ 

c 

/C 

19 

7 

8 

20 

7 

5 
0 
10 

8 
5 
5 

10 
0 
0 

7 
7 

3 
4 

0 

i 
0 

5 
0 

3 
0 

0 
^3 

0 
0 

0 
2 
2- 

2 
') 

0 
0 

r 
No. 

72 
72 
50 
17 
27 

29 
29 
17 

16 
20 
15 
8 
14 
13 

6 
5 
8 
6 
5 
6 
5 

•> 

.*) 
4 

0 
4 

3 
I 
3 

2 
2 
3 
0 

2 
2 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
4 

% 

Knocking  on  wood. 

V 

Tour-leaf  clover 

37 

Dreams  prophetic 

2(i 

Number  13 

0 

Opening  umbrella  in  hou.se. .  . 
Fortune-telling  (cards,  tea-iu;). 
palm) 

14 

1^ 

Sleep  on  wedding-cake 

Black  cats. . . 

15 

I'ost  coming  between  two  waik- 
mg 

8 

8 

Pickintr  uo  pins 

10 

Friday  or  Friday  the  13th 

Walkmg  under  a  ladder 

Breaking  wish-bone 

8 
4 

Wishing  on  stars 

Moon   over   shoulder,    through 

trees,  et<; 

Premonitions 

7 

3 

3 

Breaking  mirrors 

Hoodoos,  jinxes,  and  charms.  .  . 
Number  3 

4 
3 
3 

Wishing  on  load  of  hay 

Weather  signs  (ground-hog,  etc.) 
Carrying     implement     through 
house 

3 
3 

1 

Five-leaf  clover  unlucky 

Wish  upon  simultaneous  remark 

Third  smoke  lighted  from  same 

match 

3 
■) 

0 

Spilling  salt  cause  of  quarrel.. .  . 
Sing  before  breakfast  cry  before 
night 

2 
•> 

Horseshoe 

Dog  howling  at  night  death  sign 

Drop  fork,  company  coming  (or 

knife) 

2 
1 

Cutting  finger-nails  on  Sunday 
Opals  lucky  or  unlucky 

I 

?. 

Fear  cemetery  after  dark 

Removing  another's  ring  breaks 

friendship 

Knife  cuts  friendship 

0 

1 

1 

Bird  entering  house — death  or 
bad  luck 

1 

Flipping  coin  for  decision 

Toe  stubbed,  unlucky 

0 
0 

Number  23 

Good  beginning,  bad  ending ... 

Lending  to  player  in  same  poker 

game 

0 
0 

n 

Moon  phase  affecting  vegetable 
growth 

0 

Not  definitely  stated 

'> 

The  following  superstitions  were  men- 
tioned once  by  the  men  and  not  at  all  by 
the  women. 

"Picture  taken  before  ball -game  un- 
lucky, chew  gum  Avhile  playing  ball,  luneral 
passing  in  front  of  pla^'er  before  football- 
game,  entering  track  meet  in  clean  pants, 
missing  baskets  while  warming  up  for 
basket-ball  game,  crossing  guns  or  bats,  re- 
ceiving letter  with  stamp  upside  down, 
initials  of  name  spelling  a  word,  watched 
pot  never  boils,  previous  actions  with 
fortunate  outcome  repeated,  opposite  for 
bad  outcome,  sitting  in  same  seat  for 
examination,  wearing  bow  tie  in  examina- 
tion, getting  Monday  lessons  on  Saturday 
prevents  being  called  on,  putting  on  left 
shoe  first,  shuffling  odd  number  of  times, 
clumsy  shuffle,  turning  back  when  leaving 
house,  number  nine,  right  eye  twitching 
lucky,  left  eye  unlucky,  itching  right  ear 
lucky,  left  ear  unlucky,  meeting  funeral, 
crossing  through  funeral  proc^ession,  ■work- 
ing on  Easter  unlucky,  walking  before  a 
gun,  returning  for  forgotten  article  without 
sitting  down,  stealing  bottle  of  milk  from 
same  house  twice,  stei)ping  on  sidewalk 
cracks,  ai)iK'aranco  of  certain  local  ad- 
vertisement, bragging  about  good  fortune, 
fish  bite  better  in  dark  of  moon,  fate, 
ghosts,  belief  in  immortality." 

The  following  were  mentioned  once  by 
Iho  women  and  not  at  all  by  the  men: 

"Accidents  coming  in  thrw>s,  crossing 
snake-track,    crossing   a    line,    ears   ringing 
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The  Philosopher's  Stone 


ANCIENT  alchemists  sought  the 
■^  philosopher's  stone,  the  secret 
of  youth  and  wealth.  They  failed. 
Ponce  de  Leon, in  quest  of  the  nectar 
of  life,  roamed  the  wilderness  now 
our  nation.  He  failed.  Yet  where 
he  walked  great  industries  have 
sprung  up.  They  know  neither  age 
nor  decay.  They  have  found  the 
spirit  of  youth  in  development. 

Youth,  health,  growth;  the  com- 
position of  progress,  the  cause  and 
eiTectof  commercial  success.  Where 
youth  remains,  health  increases  and 
growth  is  multiplied.  These  funda- 
mentals we  have  proven, have  helped 
others  prove  them.  We  have  main- 
tained the  position  which  came  first 
by  right  of  leadership  and  then  by 
right  of  growth;  for  this  month 
marks  the  half  century  of  youth, 
development,  progress  of  the  house 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 


Many  manufacturers  credit  us 
with  having  shown  the  way  to  ever 
increasing  strength.  Now  as  never 
before  the  eternal,  cumulative 
energy  of  growth  gives  us  the 
means  to  serve  commerce  with  pe- 
culiar effectiveness.  Experience 
has  taught  us  how  to  help  in 
putting  new  life  into  the  older 
industries  and  larger  Hfe  into  new 
concerns. 

Fifty  years  of  advertising  leader- 
ship, fifty  years  of  study  of  the 
service  rendered  others;  this  col- 
lective experience  is  in  constant  use 
in  planning  and  producing  the  ad- 
vertising of  our  clients. 

If  you  who  have  worthy  products 
would  keep  youth  and  gain  strength 
through  progress — this  half-century 
of  advertising  experience  is  offered 
to  you. 


N.    W.    AY  ER     &     SON 


ADVERTISING  HEADQUARTERS 
New  York       Boston        PHILADELPHIA      Cleveland 


Chicago 
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toANUT  OIL 


.  AUOHOl.3' 


GET  THE  GENUINE 
LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGNATURE 

^^   t^tPV    ORIGINAL  BOTTLt 


This  clear,  pure,  and  entirely 
greaseless  product,  cannot  possibly 
injure,  and  does  not  dry  the  scalp  or 
make  the  hair  brittle,  no  matter  how 
often  it  is  used. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will 
cleanse  the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly. 
Simply  moisten  the  hair  with  water 
and  rub  it  in.  It  makes  an  abundance 
of  rich,  creamy  lather,  which  rinses 
out  easily,  removing  every  particle  of 
dust,  dirt,  dandruff  and  excess  oil. 
The  hair  dries  quickly  and  evenly, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  being  much 
thicker  and  heavier  than  it  is.  It  leaves 
the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine  and 
silky,  bright,  fresh-looking  and  fluffy, 
wavy  and  easy  to  manage. 

You  can  get  WATKINS  MULSI- 
FIED  COCOANUT  OIL  at  any  drug 
store.  A  4-ounce  bottle  should  last 
for  months. 

Splendid  for  the  whole  family 

THE  R.  L.  WATKINS  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


i 


3s  &e  Begt  of  Care 

PROPER  SHAMPOOING  is  what  makejs 
beautiful  hair.     It  brings  out  all  the  real  life, 
lustre,  natural  wave  and  color,  and  makes  it  soft,     \y' 
fresh  and  luxuriant.  I 

Children's  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and  regu- 
lar washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  but  fine,  young 
hair  and  tender  scalps  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect 
of  ordinary  soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps,  |  JK^ 
soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins 
it.     This  is  why  discriminating  mothers  use 

V/ATkCINS 

MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL 

SIHIAMI 


signifying  some  one  thinking  of  you,  same 
for  hiccup,  crowing  of  rooster  in  doorway — 
company  coming,  cat  washing  face  in 
house  brings  company,  hving  in  neighbor- 
hood of  recent  deaths,  odor  of  flowers  that 
accompany  death,  wearing  green  garment 
followed  by  mourning,  counting  carriages 
in  funeral,  birthday-cake  superstitions, 
symbols  in  wedding-cake,  wearing  another's 
engagement-ring,  w  hatever  thought  about 
very  hard  comes  to  pass,  thinking  hard  of 
three  good  things  brings  them  to  pass, 
alternation  of  good  and  bad  luck,  called 
on  if  lesson  not  prepared,  meaimess  re- 
turned in  double  dose,  killing  spider, 
turning  chair  on  one  leg,  twist  towel  when 
wiping  with  another,  befriending  black 
cat,  poor  rehearsal — good  performance, 
going  back  after  stumbling,  in  and  out 
of  same  side  of  bed,  holding  gold  pieces  to 
full  moon,  rabbit  crossing  path  on  Friday, 
Santa  Claus,  wishing  by  new-  moon,  cross- 
ing street  at  same  time  a  team  does, 
counting  white  horses,  washing  face  in  dew 
on  May  1  to  remove  freckles,  counting  ten 
when  obliged  to  retiu-n  after  starting." 

Professor  Conkhn  thinks  it  may  be 
wiser  not  to  attempt  any  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  relative  frequency  of  the  differ- 
ent superstitions.  The  table  presents  the 
superstitions  in  the  order  of  frequency. 
The  order  for  the  two  sexes  is  not  the  same, 
but  the  difference  does  not  appear  to  be 
significant.     He  goes  on: 

"Working  over  these  reports  of  super- 
stitions leases  one  deepl%-  imprest  by  that 
variabiUty  of  form  already  mentioned. 
Only  a  few  seem  well  fixt,  and  they  are  to 
be  found  at  the  head  of  the  tables  of  fre- 
quenc^^  The  majority  are  blest  with 
many  variations.  What  is  lucky  for  one 
person  is  unlucky  for  another;  the  exact 
significance  of  superstitiously  significant 
e^'ents  is  rarely  certain;  and  new  super- 
stitions appear  with  little  provocation. 
The  poker-game  superstition  reported 
above  had  its  origin  shortly  before  this 
study  was  begun  and  was  observed  by  one 
of  the  writer's  advanced  students.  Others 
in  the  Ust  bear  evidence  of  recent  birth. 
...  It  would  seem  as  if  human  nature  bore 
in  itself  a  predisposition  to  be  superstitious 
which  found  expression  in  forms  controlled 
by  the  chance  of  circumstances 

"It  was  thought  wise  to  ask  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire for  each  person's  explanation  of 
his  or  her  own  belief  or  practise  of  super- 
stition. Not  with  any  thought,  of  course, 
that  a  census  of  opinions  would  explain 
their  own  superstitiousness;  but  with  the 
idea  that  a  consolidation  of  their  explana- 
tions might  be  of  assistance  in  making  a 
general   interpretation 

"That  eighty-one  of  these  young  people 
(19  per  cent.)  seriouslj'  state  that  their 
belief  is  due  to  a  few  apparently  verifying 
experiences,  often  only  one,  is  additional 
e\idence  that  one  of  Bacon's  idols  of  the 
tribe  is  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preser\ation. 
The  remarks  appended  to  their  papers  re- 
enforce  this  manifestation  of  willingness  to 
generalize  from  a  few  aflRrmative  cases. 
Some  are  probably  worthy-  of  record  as 
illustrations  of  the  rest,  and  they  follow: 

"'Only  accidents  ever  had  (two  in 
number)  followed  a  black  cat  crossing 
path.' 

" '  Every  one  who  has  had  locker  thirteen 
in  the  gym  has  been  crippled  up,  including 
myself.' 

"'I  knew  personally  an  old  man  who 
said  one  morning  on  arising,  "I^st  night 
I  dreamed  I  was  riding  on  a  black  horse 
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just  as  a  Sign  that  ^ 
'^  "Vbu  haven't  "forgot" 

"Busy  as  my  father  was,  he  always  used  to  bring  ^^Hb  ^H 
home  roses  to  my  mother.  It  gave  him  as  much  ^^Mm  ^BP 
pleasure  as  it  gave  her.  And  she  —  she  accepted  it  as  -< 

a  tolcen  of  his  constant  Icindiy  thoughts  of  her.    She    ^^ 

loved  him  Just  that  much  more  for  remembering."  -^ 

SO  one  man  writes  about  his  father -r::^  a 
father  who  became  a  very  big  man  because 
he  recognized  the  great  truth  that  "  A  soul  i$ 
greater  than  a  subway.'*  Big  business  men 
do  not  shut  their  hearts  to  sentiment. 

Do  not  forget  *'her  "  birthday  this  year^-'^^Say 
it  with  Flowers,  "  you  millions  of  husbands^^ 
sons,  brothers  and  sweethearts.  /     r<^ 

Motives  of  kindness,  unless  expressed  in /ac- 
tions, are  as  seeds  that  never  grow.    L 

Flowers  for  Easter — wanted  for  April-^20. 
.Place  your  order  with  your  local  florist  'no;w> 


ose  ^i-nkdaij 
comes  in 


APRIL 


Do  you  know  that  by  the  use 
of  the  Florists'  Telegraph  De- 
\i'  livery  Service  you  can  have 
flowers  delivered  in  any  city  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  a  few  hours  ? 


The  florist  displaying  the  sign,  "Say  it  with  Flowers,('  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 


/ 


;\ 


American  Florists  and  has  advantages  that  he  can  pass  alsmg  to  you  when  you  buy  flowers 
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Standard  Eight 

A  Powrerful  Car 


ii 


More  power  than  you  need  is 
what  you  want— and  that  is  the 
pow^er  of  the  Standard  Eight 

You  don't  need  to  climb  the  steepest  and  long' 
est  demonstrating  hills  in  the  country  in  high  gear, 
but  you  can  in  the  Standard  Eight. 

— and  accelerate  while  climbing. 

It  is  this  power  that  makes  the  control  as 
flexible  as  that  of  an  electric  motor  car  in 
crowded  traffic. 

It  is  this  power  that  makes  driving  a  pleasure, 
and  motoring  a  pastime. 

Whatever  power  you  want — just  press  down 
the  throttle — and  there  it  is. 

And  behind  this  car  is  the  power  of  an  im' 
mense  organization — The  Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 
of  Pittsburg.  The  vast  resources  of  this  company 
are  backing  up  the  demand  of  car  owners  and 
dealers  for  more  Standard  Eights. 

New  territories  are  being  opened  and  new 
dealers  appointed  who  wish  to  build  a  business 
of  permanence  with  a  car  of  integrity. 

Write  for  particulars  of  dealers'  agreement. 
STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

Automotive  Department,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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and  I  am  goinf?  to  die."  Tho  next  morn- 
inji  he  was  found  (U'ad  in  Ix'd.' 

"'  1  ha\(i  a  habit  ol'  reading  a  chapter  of 
tho  Now  Tostanioiit  in  tho  morning- 
When  [  fail  to  do  so  it  se(>nis  tliat  1  (\o  not 
ha\'('  i^ood  kick  i'or  that  (hvy.' 

"Another  insists  tliat  certain  fortune- 
tell(>rs  ha\'e  tohi  what  snhs((qnently  haj)- 
pen(>d,  aiul  th(>reforo  ho  believes.  Still 
another  relates  that  she  continues  out  of 
fjratitude  for  one  successful  wish  on  hay. 
In  contrast  to  this  it  is  ph-asant  to  re])ort 
that  there  is  manifest  some  effect  of  educa- 
tion and  the  d(n-elo])ment  of  reasoninjj' 
ability.  One  reports  that  training  in  cor- 
rect thinkina:  banislu^d  his  sui)orstitions. 
Thr(>e  nnni  say  that  the  development  of 
reason  dispelled  the  superstitions.  An- 
other attributes  his  chanire  of  belief  and 
practise  both  to  the  d(*veloi)ment  of  reason 
and  to  scientific  study.  Two  more  think 
that  only  positive  crses  are  commonly 
noticed,  and  three  meMtion  disillusionin<r 
experiences  which  banished  their  super- 
stitions  

"There  is  ample  evidence,  for  this 
grou])  at  least,  that  the  superstitiousness  is 
not  entin^ly  due  to  contact  with  super- 
stitious p(>ople.  The  persistence  of  super- 
stition in  spite  of  education  and  the 
development  of  reason,  the  prevalence  of 
superstition,  the  variability  of  superstitious 
forms,  the.  slight  coincidences  or  trifling 
events  which  give  rise  to  new  superstitions, 
the  readiness  with  which  incidents  are 
accepted  as  proof,  and  the  evidence  of 
strange  feelings  and  emotions  which  impel 
in  spite  of  reason — all  point  to  a  predis- 
position to  such  emotional  reactions  to 
the  events  of  life  as  are  conducive  to  belief 
in  mystic  interpretations.  If  it  can  be 
considered  as  established  that  women  are 
more  generic  than  men,  then  the  consistent- 
ly larger  figures  found  in  this  study  for  the 
women  would  support  this  conclusion." 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,"  WE  ARE 
INFORMED,  MAKES  HISTORY- 
STUDY  PAINLESS 


'T^HE  magazine  now  open  before  you  is 
A  influencing  the  education  of  the 
American  young  idea  to  such  an  extent, 
we  are  informed  on  unquestionable  au- 
thority, that  the  study  of  history  in  many 
schools  has  ceased  to  be  a  painful  stuffing 
process  and  become  "a  real  pleasure,  even 
a  keen  enjoyment."  It  is  even  predicted 
that  this  changed  spirit  in  education,  in- 
troduced by  The  Digest  into  the  study 
of  modern  history  and  already  influencing 
the  teaching  of  history  in  general,  may 
penetrate  to  other  subjects,  with  the  result 
that  the  time  may  come  when  students 
will  find  study  at  least  half  as  interesting 
as  baseball.  Rumors  of  this  development 
in  education  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  originating  among  the  ten  thousand 
odd  teachers  who  are  regularly  using  The 
Digest  in  their  school  work.  A  recent 
letter  from  Prof.  George  W.  Ward,  Ph.D., 
head  of  the  History  Department  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
puts  the  matter  on  an  authoritative, 
scientific,  and  very  human  basis.  Professor 
Ward's  letter,  which  is  as  interesting  as 
it  is  complimentary,  runs  as  follows: 

During  the  three  or  four  years  in  which 
The  Literary  Digest  has  been  used  in 


my  classes  interest  has  steadily  increased. 

At  i)resent  five  classes  of  first-  and  second- 
year  high-school  boys  are  using  one  hun- 
dred and  iifty  cojjies  each  week.  In  two 
of  tlu>se  classes  the  nuigazine  has  Ixu-onu! 
a  class  affair,  every  l)oy  in  each  class  being 
a  subscriber,  ^rhere  are  ov(>r  forty  boys 
in  ea<di  class. 

My  (H'iginal,  and  still  my  primary,  aim 
in  trying  to  interest  the  boys  in  The 
Literary  Digest  was,  and  is,  to  awaken 
them  to  the  pure  i)U'asure  of  Heading  as  a 
means  of  gaining  information,  fortifying 
one's  position  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, so  to  say.  High -school  text- 
books in  history,  for  cxamph!,  are  liable 
to  be  rather  diflicult  reading  even  for  the 
teacher  at  first  sight.  It  need  not  sur- 
prize one,  therefore,  if  the  boys  look  uj)()n 
reading  the  text-book  solely  as  a  task  to  \h) 
accomplished  under  compulsion.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  results  of  maga- 
zine study  in  my  classes  has  been  to  change 
the  student's  mind  as  to  the  purpose  and 
use  of  his  text-book.  I^  conies  as  a  sur- 
prize to  many  a  boj',  shown  all  too  plainly 
by  the  new  light  in  his  face  and  tiie  un- 
wonted animation  of  his  manner,  that  he 
can  actually  discover  for  himself  on  the 
printed  page  of  the  magazine  information 
which  he  finds  real  pleasure,  even  keen 
enjoyment,  in  the  process  of  appropriating. 

With  a  little  suggestion,  example,  and 
direction,  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  get  a 
very  large  carry-over  of  this  spirit  and 
method  of  attack  in  the  use  of  the  text- 
book. The  student  begins  to  realize  that 
in  the  magazine  he  can  get  his  information 
quite  independently  of  the  teacher's  ex- 
planation and  interpretation.  Why  is 
he  less  successful  with  his  te^t-book? 
Then  follows  the  further  discovery  that 
from  the  magazine  he  is  learning  about 
people  and  things  of  the  present,  while 
from  the  text-book  he  can  get  information, 
quite  as  interesting  in  its  way,  about 
people  and  things  of  the  long  ago.  The 
boy  is  now  in  a  position  to  understand 
that  it  is  not  the  text-book  as  such  that  he 
must  cram  bit  by  bit,  but  that  he  has  in 
the  text-book  rather  a  mine  of  information 
which  he  has  at  last  learned  to  exploit  for 
himself. 

"Americanization  of  Americans"  scarce- 
ly amounts  to  a  separate  problem  in  our 
school,  yet  I  can  scarcely  think  of  a  more 
perfect  means  to  this  end  than  The 
Literary  Digest.  Its  sane,  unbiased 
presentation  of  the  views  of  influential 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion;  its  well- 
selected,  suggestive  cartoons;  and  even 
its  wonderful  advertising  pages  with  their 
displays  of  the  practical  achievements  of 
American  genius  in  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial fields,  all  alike  tend  strongly,  even 
if  unconsciously,  to  the  making  of  real 
Americans. 

As  to  the  method  of  using  The  Literary 
Digest,  in  my  classes  this  period  becomes 
a  sort  of  laboratory  in  American  democ- 
racy. The  fundamental  rule  of  democ- 
racy —  make,  or  have  made  to  the  order 
of  the  community,  your  own  laws,  and 
then  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  obey  them 
— is  explained  and  accepted.  Then  our 
present  practise,  which  has  been  slowly 
evolved  as  on  the  whole  the  most  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned,  is  that  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  period  each  boy  is  to 
have  exclusive  use  of  his  own  copy  of 
The  Literary  Digest  in  any  way  he 
pleases  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere 
with  others  who  are  similarly  engaged. 
He  becomes  an  explorer,  a  discoverer,  who 
can  not  always  quite  control  his  excite- 
ment over  his  discoveries,  but  must  be 
called  down  for  trespass  on  the  rights  of 


Do  You  Smoke 
in  the  Dark? 


What's  become  of  that  amusing  old  notion 
once  Iicld  l)y  so  many  pcojilc  that  no  man 
ev(!r  thinks  of  smoking  in  the  dark? 

How  often  after  all  the  otlicrs  liuve  gone  to 
bed  on  a  warm  Surinnen-  nigiit  liave  you 
slipped  out  onto  the  front  piazza,  lighted  up 
your  pipe,  "Old  Faithful,''  and  settled  back 
in  the  dark  to  enjoy  a  few  minutes  of  peac<t 
from  all  the  noise  and  wf)rries  of  the  world? 
The  theory  tiiat  a  man  doesn't  enjoy 
smoking  unless  he  can  see  the  smoke  is  an 
ex[)lo(led  idea. 

It  adds  much  to  the  delight  of  pipe-smokers 
to  watch  those  j)urple  ribbons  of  smoke  cliirib 
U})  a  gleaming  shaft  of  sunlight.  It  adds  con- 
siderably to  yonrcnjoymenton  nights  when  it  is 
very  cold  outside  to  note  the  way  smoke  hurries 
to  the  lamp  and  does  a  May-dance  around  it. 
But  there  is  nnich  more  to  smoking  than 
merely  these  aj)peals  to  the  eye. 

There's  the  fragrant 
odor,  there's  the  easing 
up  of  all  nerve-tension, 
there's  the  encouraging 
c-onviction  that  every- 
thing's al!  right  or  bound 
to  turn  out  all  right,  and 
there's  that  feeling — at 
one  and  the  same  time — 
of  both  i)rivacj'  and 


companionship  with 
your  pipe  pulling 
true  in  the  dark. 

You  get  some- 
thing of  this  last 
feeling  of  being 
alone  and  yet  not 
alone  from  a  dog 
lying  right  smack 
up  against  your 
feet.  That's  why  so 
many  people  keep  dogs.  But  «// of  these  com- 
forts you  get  onlj  from  your  old  pipe  loaded 
with  the  right  tobacco. 

Your  enjoyment,  of  course,  is  not  quite 
complete  without  just  the  right  tobacco.  Your 
tobacco  must  absolutely  suit  your  taste — and  a 
man's  taste  in  tobacco  is  something  individual, 
and  not  easih'  satisfied. 

You  may  have  tried  many  kinds  of  smoking 
tobacco,  and  not  feel  satisfied.  You  won't  be 
happy  until  you  get  just  the  right  kind. 

We  wonder  if  Edgcuorth  maj'  not  be  the 
right  kind.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
try  it  and  find  out. 

It  may  not  be  the  kind  you  crave,  but  so 
many  swear  bv  it  after  once  putting  it  to  the 
test! 

If  you  haven't  yet  come  upon  the  tobacco 
that  thoroughly  satisfies  you,  we  would  wel- 
come your  opinion  upon  Edgeworth. 

Merely  send  us  on  a  postcard  your  name 
and  address  together  with  those  of  the  local 
dealer  usually  supplying  your  smoking  needs, 
and  we'll  despatch  to  you  generous  samples 
of  Edgeworth  Tobacco  in  both  forms — Plug 
Slice  and  lleady-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into  cakes, 
then  cut  by  sharp  knives  into  very  thin  moist 
slices.  Rub  a  slice  betw  een  the  hands  and  it 
makes  an  average  pipe-load. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  comes  ready  to 
pour  right  into  your  pipe.  It  packs  nicely, 
and  burns  freely  to  the  very  bottom  of  your 
pipe,  getting  better  and  better. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes,  suited  to 
the  needs  and  means  of  all  purchasers.  Both 
Edgeworth  Ready -Rubbed  and  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  come  in  small  pocket-size  packages, 
in  attractive  tin  humidors  and  glass  jars,  and 
also  in  economical  in-between  quantities  for 
customers  wanting  more  than  a  small  package, 
but  not  quite  the  humidor  size. 

For  the  free  samples,  upon  which  we  ask 
your  judgment,  address  Larus  &  Brother  Co., 
5  South  ^lat  Street.  Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your  jobber 
cannot  supply  yoii  witli  Kdgewortli.  Larus  &  Brotlicr 
Company  will  >rlaclly  send  you  prepaid  by  parcel  post 
a  one-  or  two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice 
or  Heady-Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would  pay 
the  jobber. 
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Send  the  season's  greetings  in  ilie  Sampler.  Let  the 
beauty  of  the  package  and  the  varied  sweets  inside  give  dis- 
tinction to  your  gift.  Selections  from  ten  of  Whitman's 
most  successful  packages; 

Supplied  direct  to  each  retail  store  acting  as  a  Whitman  agency. 
Usually  the  best  drug  store  in  each  community.  Every  package  guaran- 
teed by  the  dealer  and  by  us. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &.  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


others.  The  remaining  third  of  the  period 
is  given  to  one-  or  two-minute  expositions 
of  the  most  interesting  discovery  each 
one  has  made.  The  practical  value  of 
this  work  if  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
overestimate. 

The  iri-esistible  appeal  of  The  Literary 
Digest  for  our  students  seems  to  lie  in  the 
number  of  its  departments,  its  fre.shness, 
its  fairness,  and,  withal,  simplicity  of 
presentation.  It  would,  indeed,  seem 
strange  to  think  of  going  back  to  the  old 
days  as  they  were  1>efore  the  weekly 
visits  of  The  Literary  Digest  began. 


ARTHUR   C.  TOWNLEY,  THE   RADICAL 
AUTOCRAT    OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 


npiIE  moving  spirit  of  the  Non-Partizan 
-*-  League,  the  organization  that  has 
revolutionized  North  Dakota,  is  a  political 
genius  named  Ai-thur  C.  Townley.  He  is 
the  man  who  induced  200,000  farmers  to 
give  up  sixteen  dollars  each  for  member- 
shi])  in  his  league — a  feat  Avhich  is  con- 
siderable of  an  achievement,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it  in  the  light  of  all 
available  data  on  the  cannj-  farmer,  who 
does  real  ^Aork  for  his  monej-  and  is  natu- 
rally reluctant  to  come  across  with  real 
coin  of  the  realm  except  for  due  cause. 
Pondering  on  this  phenomenon,  one  is  led 
to  reflect  not  only  upon  the  remarkable 
persuasive  powers  of  the  party  who  col- 
lected all  this  money,  but  also  upon  the 
fact  that  therebj'  he  has  acquired  a  most 
powerful  hold  on  these  men.  The  average 
farmer  never  in^^ests  sixteen  dollars  in 
anything,  be  it  a  league  membership  or  a 
now  and  mysterious  implement  for  de- 
horning calves,  unless  he  expects  full  and 
comi)lete  returns  with  interest.  The  per- 
sonality and  activities  of  Mr.  Townley,  who 
has  gained  so  large  a  following,  and  col- 
lected so  many  dollars  among  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  Northwest,  are  di.scust  at 
some  length  bj^  a  wTiter  in  the  New  York 
Tribune.     He  saj's: 

Mr.  Townley  is  thirty-eight  years  old 
and  has  been  in  politics  for  only  four  years. 
Already  one  entire  State  goA  eminent  and 
200,000  farmers  in  thirteen  States  are 
comi)letely  under  his  sway.  He  is  a  more 
effective  speaker  in  his  ap})eal  to  the 
multitude  than  Bryan  at  his  best.  What 
is  more,  he  combines  Avith  his  gift  of 
si)eech  as  great  an  organizing  political 
genius  as  often  occurs.  That  is  a  rare 
combination.  With  it  he  has  done  two 
impossibilities.  First,  he  has  organized  a 
majority  of  the  farmers  of  one  State,  North 
Dakota,  into  a  benign  trust,  a  sort  of 
agrarian  Soviet,  powerful  enough  to  deliver 
the  entire  goAernmental  machinery  of  the 
State  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Sec- 
ondly, he  is  on  the  road  to  engineering  the 
only  effective  alliance  of  farmer  and  laborer 
e\'er  achieved. 

According  to  this  A\Titer,  there  is  ai>- 
parently  nothing  Bolshevistic  about  Mr. 
Townley  and  his  Non-Partizan  League. 
They  are  neither  disloyal  nor  I.  W.  W.  in 
spirit  or  in  fact.  They  resent  being  called 
even  Socialists.  They  are  simply  a  radical 
set  of  farmers,  largely  of  alien  i)arentage, 
who  want  to  experiment  in  State  owner- 
ship in  an  effort  to  right  certain  wrongs. 
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Tlu*.v  have  embarked  upon  their  \eiiliire 
in  a  legal  vvay,  and  their  experiment  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  national  Con- 
stitution. To  show  how  their  leader  h;is 
broufrht  about  the  results  already  ac- 
eoiuplished,  we  quot(»  furtluT: 

TownleN'  has  or«;aiii/.ed  elass  feeliuf.:: 
with  a  new  narrowness  and  a  new  venom. 
Only  farmers  can  be  members  oi"  tlic 
league.  With  a  very  few  w.xeeptions,  only 
farmers  have  been  elected  to  office  l)y  tlie 
league.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
make  the  farmer  class  conscious  and  to 
fan  its  hatred  of  the  capitalist. 

It  is  said  further  that  if  there  is  a  menace 
in  the  movement  in  North  Dakota  it  lies 
with  Townley,  not  the  farmers.  The 
average  league  member  merel\-  expects 
that  (certain  enterprises  in  which  he  is 
vitally  interested  will  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  State.  But  there  is 
evidence  that  Townley's  ideas  are  more 
radical  than  that.    As  Ave  read: 

He  has  already  organized  as  a  private 
venture  of  the  league  a  great  system  of 
chain  stores  in  the  State.  Rumor  says  that 
these  will  ultimately  be  sold  to  the  State. 
He  has  had  close  relations  with  the  I.  W.  W., 
and  in  1917  made  an  extraordinary  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota  with  the  I.  W.  W.  harvest  hands 
in  a  working  agreement  that  would  have 
vastly  enlarged  and  strengthened  the 
Haywood  union. 

He  was  so  much  of  a  "red"  that  the  war 
interested  him  not  at  all  until  the  second 
Russian  revolution  showed  what  a  force  for 
radicalism  it  might  be.  He  did  not 
directly  oppose  either  the  draft  or  Liberty- 
Loan.  He  did  attack  the  war  as  being 
run  by  capitalists  and  argued  that  the 
capitalists  should  pay  for  it.  In  his 
Minnesota  campaign  of  1916  he  nominated 
for  Governor  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  a 
more  extreme  critic  of  the  capitalists'  war 
than  Townley  himself.  In  the  campaign 
of  1918  the  membership  of  the  league 
was  unquestionabl.A-  augmented  by  th^ 
entire  pro-German  element  of  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota. 

Townley  realizes  perfectly  that  his  suc- 
cess in  North  Dakota  has  depended  upon 
the  un-American  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  made  it  less  tenacious  of  in- 
dividualism. He  is  so  organizing  the 
schools  and  newspapers  of  North  Dakota 
that  they  can  be  made  effective  weapons 
of  socialistic  propaganda. 

It  is  not  known  what  Townley  may  do 
with  labor.  Being  a  master  of  inflam- 
matory speech,  it  is  said  that  if  he  should 
try  to  organize  the  labor  unrest  of  the 
country  a  grave  problem  might  be  pre- 
sented. In  any  event,  and  leaving  labor 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  thought  the 
Non-Partizan  League  in  the  1920  election 
stands  a  good  chance  of  carrying  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota.  Idaho, 
and  Montana.    However: 

The  Non-Partizan  League  is  just  as 
strong  as  Townley  and  no  stronger.  This 
is  a  reservation  which  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind. 

If  he  collapses  or  blunders  hopelessly,  the 
league  will  collapse. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  whole 
socialistic     program      of     North     Dakota 
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■^o   needle  I  to  change 


OsS  j^our  eyes 

— and  you  won't  mistake 
a  peacock  for  a  nightingale  or  an  ordinary  talking 
machine  for  a  jewelled  Pathc. 

Listen  to  the  Pathe  with  the  Sapphire  Ball  and 
all-wood  violin  tone  chamber.  You  hear  every 
note — every  word  clearly,  distinctly,  no  scratch' 
ing  metallic  sounds.  You  cannot  help  being  im- 
pressed with  the  Pathe  superiority  in  tone  when 
you  buy  with  your  ears. 

Your  eyes  will  see  the  tiny  (hand-polished) 
Sapphire  Ball  gliding  smoothly  round  and  round 
without  wearing  or  cutting  the  groove. 

See  it  rubbed  across  the  record — children  often 

do  this — without  hurting  it.      And  remember,  no 

needles  to  change. 

Even  if  you  buy  with  your  eyes — you  will   sec 

many   advantages    in   the   Pathe   Instrument   not 

found  in  the  ordinary  talking  machine. 

Go  to  the  Pathe  dealer  nearest  your  home  and 

hear  the  tone  of  an   instrument  as  clear  as  the 

song  of  a  nightingale,   in   a  cabinet  as   big   and 

beautiful  as  a  peacock. 

William  and  Mary  Art  Model — American 
walnut  finish — Pathe  perfect  tone  control; 
Pathe  reproducer.  Sapphire  Ball ;  Univer- 
sal tone  arm,  rich  tnetal  trimming;  <t'-ywtr 
silent  motor Y'^'-) 

PATHE  FR^RES    PHONOGRAPH   CO. 

Eugene  A.Widmann,  Pres.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

The  Pathe  Freres   Phonograph  Company.   Limited 

Toronto,   Can. 


ENTEEFEISE 

an  Iron  FENCING  <^B'"H"k 


'Pro/ecfs  ar\d 
^B^autifies 

Homes 

Churches 

Cemeteries 

Hospitals 

Factories 

Parks 

Colleges 

Estates 

Schools 

Asylums 

Public  Building 

Etc.,  Etc. 

ar\d  enhances 
their  value 


^^OIV  is  the  ideal  time  to  make  those 
long -desired  fence  improvements.  War- 
time restrictions  have  been  removed,  and 
we  now  have  ample  stocks. 

Prices  are  again  moderate,  and 
by  ordering  now,  your  fence 
will  be  erected  before  summer, 

when  you  need  it  so  much  to  protect  and 
beautify  lawns,  gardens  and  parks. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog,  showing  and 
describing  all  our  styles  of  fences  and  gates, 
and  giving  complete  information  for  a  judi- 
cious selection.     Sent  gladly. 


Fence    Builders    for    34 
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depends    upon    the    executive    ability    of 
Townley. 

He  is  the  government  of  North  Dakota. 

And  Townh'y  is,  or  was,  a  speculative 
plunger,  who,  before  he  went  into  politics. 
l)lunged  twice  in  large-scale  farming — and 
failed  both  times.  He  is  temperamental 
and  dictatorial.  He  has  learned  some  cau- 
tion and  talks  as  if  he  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  going  slowly  in  the  North-Dakota 
l)rogram.  Yet  there  are  already  signs  of 
the  plunger  in  the  activities  of  the  league. 

Townley  himself  is  a  wholly  American 
product.  His  political  methods  have  some 
striking  resemblance  to  Soviet  methods. 
But  they  were  entirely  original  with  him 
and  a  natural  product  of  this  peculiar 
section  of  America.  He  is  an  American 
Lenine,  not  a  Russian  Lenine,  in  origin 
and  inspiration. 

He  was  born  in  Minnesota,  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  comes  of  straight  English  stock. 
He  is  tall  and  lean,  dresses  in  black,  and 
has  been  called  by  his  enemies  "the 
hawk."  He  has  a  clean-shaven,  sharp 
face,  with  dark  hair  rolled  back  from  his 
forehead,  and  when  he  is  burning  up  an 
audience  he  bends  his  knees  and  swoops 
down  like  an  avenger. 

Nobody  knows  much  of  Townley's 
earlier  years.  His  two  farm  failures  are 
matters  of  common  knowledge.  He  tried 
wheat  in  Colorado  and  flax  in  North 
Dakota,  both  on  a  huge  scale,  financed  by 
others'  money.  Both  failed  utterly.  He 
was  to  be  the  "  Flax  King  of  North  Dakota," 
and  did  make  .$15,000  the  first  year.  Then 
came  two  bad  years,  and  he  went  under. 
The  cynics  say  that  he  got  his  socialism 
then.  At  any  rate,  he  next  appears  as  a 
Socialist  agitator. 

Townley  is  a  master  propagandist. 
There  has  never  been  in  America  a  propa- 
ganda of  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
speakers  as  elaborately  and  ably  organized 
as  that  of  the  league.  His  funds  have  been 
huge— .$2,000,000— expended  chiefly  in  two 
States,  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  No 
political  party  ever  spent  anything  ap- 
proaching the  sum  among  so  few  voters. 
And  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  has  been 
entirely  secret.  The  league  is  not, 
nominally,  a  political  party.  Its  system 
is  to  go  into  a  primary  and  name  its  own 
men  on  the  ticket  likeliest  to  win.  The 
present  league  government  of  North 
Dakota,  for  instance,  is  nominally  Repub- 
lican— was  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  that  is,  Townley  does  not  publicly* 
account  for  the  league's  moneys  to  any  one. 
Of  all  secret  autocracies  there  has  never 
been  anything  to  compare  with  the  league. 

One  of  the  blunders  of  the  opponents  of 
the  league  has  been  to  underestimate 
Townley.  He  is  a  real  leader,  a  man  of 
imagination  and  intense  personal  foice. 
H(!  is  the  idol  of  the  league  members.  He 
has  been  criticized  by  his  opponents  for 
running  the  league  in  high-hand(!d  fashion 
and  not  calling  a  general  convention  to 
pass  upon  his  leadershij).  Townh^y  prefers 
the  autocratic  system.  But  there  is  no 
question  of  his  popularity  or  his  natural 
.supremacy  in  the  league.  There  is  a 
religious  fervor  among  the  meml)ers,  and 
it  centers  about  A.  C.  Townley  in  some- 
thing very  closely  akin  to  worship.  The 
first  open  revolt  has  lately  brokcm  out  in  the 
league  in  North  Dakota.  It  may  suc- 
{•ced,  but  the  chances  would  seem  to  be 
all  against  it. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  American 
politics  have  we  had  a  benevolent  despot 
who  swayed  the  fortunes  of  his  followers  so 
ul)solutely  as  Townley  sways  the  fortunes 
of  North  Dakota  and  his  league  members 
in  a  dozen  other  States.    We  have  had  our 


bosses,  goodness  knows!  But  the  grim 
humor  of  North  Dakota's  situation  is  that 
in  the  name  of  democracy,  and  to  end  the 
despotism  of  "Big  Business,"  the  farmers 
or  a  majority  of  them,  have  placed  the 
whole  future  of  their  State  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  citizen,  the  autocrat  of  their 
Soi'iet  and  boss  of  their  entire  govern- 
mental machinerj-. 


MR.  HOHENZOLLERN  TELLS   HOW 

HELPLESS  HE  HAS  BEEN  IN  THE 

MIDST  OF  A  WICKED  WORLD 


1\  /JR.  WILHELM  HOHENZOLLERN, 
-'-*-'-  who  retired  ^vith  great  suddenness 
not  long  since  from  the  ruling  business 
which  he  had  been  conducting  under  the 
firm  name  of  "  Meinself  and  Gott,"  and  is 
now  enjoying  a  much-needed  rest  at 
Amerongen,  Holland,  has  finally  consented 
to  be  interviewed,  or  at  least  almost 
interviewed.  It  is  doubtful  as  to  just  how 
direct  the  new  interview  may  be,  for  young 
Count  Bentinck,  with  whose  father  Mr. 
Hohenzollern  is  stopping,  denies  that  the 
writer  of  the  account  of  Wilhelm's  state  of 
mind  was  ever  received  in  the  Bentinck 
Castle.  However,  Count  Bentinck  is  made 
to  look  slightly  like  the  butt  of  a  prac- 
tical joke  in  the  report,  which  is  written 
by  Harold  Begbie,  English  novelist  and 
correspondent,  and  the  "stOry"  has 
aroused  so  much  interest  that  a  certain 
amount  of  newspaper  jealousy  may  have 
helped  to  stimulate  some  "knocks."  If 
Mr.  Begbie  hasn't  presented  the  world 
with  an  interview,  his  account  may  be 
accepted,  in  these  days  of  substitutes,  as 
a  near-interview.  As  a  near-interview  it 
has  considerable  "authority,"  and  it 
greatly  resembles  the  real  thing. 

The  mention  of  a  near-interview  sug- 
gests the  recent  report  from  Washington 
that  the  ex-Kaiser  was  nearly  interviewed 
some  months  ago,  by  a  group  of  American 
officers,  not  necessarily  with  his  consent. 
Along  last  December,  it  appears.  Col.  Luke 
Lea,  A.  E.  P.,  led  a  little  interviewing  party 
into  Holland,  and  got  near  enough  to  the 
ex- All-Highest  to  hear  his  voice,  only  a 
slight  difficulty  in  the  way  of  unexpected 
Dutch  Guards  preventing  a  satisfactory 
interview  from  taking  .place.  It  was 
Colonel  Lea's  idea,  as  he  has  admitted, 
"to  give  the  Kaiser  a  free  ride  to  Paris  in 
our  automobile,  and  present  him  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  a  Christmas  gift."  Mr. 
Hohenzollern,  it  is  presumed,  would  have 
given  a  splendid  interview  if  Colonel 
Lea's  plans  had  not  gone  astray,  but  they 
did,  and  so  the  world  has  had  to  wait  for 
Mr.  Begbie  to  present  an  authentic  state- 
ment of  the  Hohenzollern  side  of  the  case  of 
Wilhelm  II.  vs.  Civilization.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  is  moved  to  wonder,  by  the  un- 
conscious humor  and  irony  exhibited  in  the 
ex-Imperial  outpouring,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Begbie,  whether  the  Kaiser's  remarks 
weren't  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Mark 
Twain. 

The  story  begins  with  an  explanation 
that  it  should  have  been  written  in  the 


form  of  a  conversation,  but  the  former 
Kaiser,  apparently  having  sickened  of  the 
lime-light,  avers  that  he  desires  to  remain 
a  private  person  and  do  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  the  present  government  in 
Germany.  Wherefore,  the  narrative  will 
have  to  appear  without  any  conversational 
embellishments  credited  to  him.  Inci- 
dentally, a  picture  is  drawn  of  the  peaceful 
little  place  of  Amerongen  in  the  spring- 
time. A  real  policeman  is  stationed  at  the 
entrance  to  Amerongen  Castle,  for  it 
seems  he  yawns  and  lounges  up  and  down. 
And  Amerongen  is  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  presence  in  its  midst  of  the  formerly 
All-Highest  and  goes  about  cheerfully 
getting  ready  to  plant  its  potatoes  and 
doing  other  things  appropriate  to  spring. 
Wilhelm  himself  never  pokes  his  nose  out- 
side the  grounds  of  the  castle,  which 
edifice  is  described  as  an  unimpressive, 
rather  somber,  red-brick  house  standing 
in  a  thick  grove  and  looking  as  if  made  for 
a  ghost  story  of  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  type. 
In  the  cour  e  of  the  story  an  account 
is  also  given  of  the  former  Kaiser's  arrival 
at  Amerongen.  Half  the  servants  of 
Count  Godard  Bentinck  were  down  with 
the  "flu,"  says  the  narrative  in  the  most 
approved  opening  style  of  a  best-seller; 
and  the  other  half  were  just  recovering 
from  that  unpleasant  malady.  Further- 
more, a  shooting  party  was  expected  at  the 
castle  soon.  The  good  Count  had  been  to 
church  and  had  just  eaten  his  Sunday 
dinner.  The  problem  afforded  by  the  pei'- 
plexities  of  the  situation  vexed  him  sore  and 
he  sat  him  down  to  ponder  thereon.  He 
finally  decid-ed  to  call  off  his  party.  And 
then,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  telephone 
rang.  Whereupon,  as  recorded  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  following  events  took  place : 

He  went  to  the  telephone  and  found 
himself  addrest  by  the  Governor  of  the 
province,  who  lives  at  Utrecht.  The 
Governor  informed  him  that  the  Kaiser 
had  fled  from  Germany,  had  crossed  into 
Dutch  territory,  had  been  held  up  by  a 
sergeant  and  a  private  soldier,  and  that  the 
Dutch  Government,  suddenly  confronted 
with  this  critical  affair,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly obliged  if  Count  Godard  received  the 
Kaiser  for  a  few  days  while  they  turned 
about  and  considered  what  should  be  done 
with  him. 

Count  Godard  replied  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  receive  the  Kaiser,  and 
explained  his  domestic  crisis.  The  Gov- 
ernor brushed  the  influenza  aside  as  a 
thing  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  such 
a  situation.  Count  Godard  weakened,  and 
said  he  would  consult  his  children.  The 
children  thought  the  matter  might  be 
managed.  The  end  of  it  was  that  next  day 
the  Kaiser  and  his  suite  were  received 
into  Amerongen  Castle,  and  Count  Godard 
provided   dinner   for  forty-five   persons. 

The  impression  has  prevailed,  gener- 
ally, that  Count  Bentinck  and  Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern  were  bosom  friends;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  party  descending  upon 
an  unsuspecting  household  with  a  following 
of  forty-five  persons  would  hesitate  to  take 
such  a  step  unless  he  was  reasonably  well 
acquainted.     But,  strange  to  say,  Wilhelm 
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Speciflea  GOODYEAR  BELT 

^"3  Ply  Glide  Construction 


BRACKEN    CYLINDER    GRINDING    SHOPS 
Salt  Lake  City,        Utah, 


BOTH    IDLER    PULLEYS 
ONLY3y2 "DIA.  !/a"    FLANGES 


Copyright  IHIK,  by  The  Goodyear  Tirj  &  KuIjIjCi  Co. 


High  Speed  Grinding — and  the  G.  T.  M. 


Harry  L.  Bracken  in  Salt  Lake  City  used  to 
have  what  he  called  a  champion  belt  eater.  It  was 
a  high-speed  cylinder  grinder  w^ith  an  old  style 
drive.  It  cost  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  keep 
that  one  little  machine  belted.  The  highest  priced 
belts  lasted  only  six  or  seven  weeks^ — some  only 
two  weeks.  As  soon  as  their  joints  went  bad,  the 
belts  were  practically  done;  for  the  mile-a-minute 
speed  of  that  drive  and  the  reverse  over  an 
idler,  made  durable  repairs  almost  impossible. 
Occasionally  the  joints  did  hold  and  those  were 
the  times  when  six  or  seven  w^eeks'  service  w^as 
obtained. 

One  day  our  Mr.   Le  Masters,    a  G.  T,  M. — 

Goodyear  Technical  Man  —  called  and  explained 
to  Mr.  Bracken  the  Goodyear  idea  of  selling  belts 
to  meet  conditions  and  not  as  a  hardware  man 
sells  nails.  He  explained  the  Goodyear  Plan  of 
accurate  diagnosis  of  all  drive  conditions  before 
prescribing  the  proper  Goodyear  Belt.  Mr.  Bracken 
listened,  felt  he  couldn't  possibly  do  any  worse 
than  he  was  doing,  and  took  Mr.  Le  Masters  to 
his  belt-devouring  cylinder  grinder. 

The  G.  T.  M.  studied  the  drive,  measured  the 
pulleys,  measured  the  speed — and  then  studied 
the  pulley  faces  carefully.  He  found  that  they 
were  the  kind  that  Glide  Belting  is  especially  de- 
signed to  serve — so  all  that  remained  of  his  prob- 


lem was  the  length,  the  width  and  the  number  of 
plies.  He  prescribed  these  to  fit  the  conditions 
and  Mr.  Bracken  signed  the  order  for  a  Goodyear 
Glide  Belt,  costing  much  less  than  the  kind  he  had 
been  using.  The  belt  came  and,  of  course,  didn't 
have  to  wait  long.  It  was  installed  November 
18th.  It  has  outlasted  every  other  belt  and  at  the 
tinne  this  advertisement  goes  to  press  it  is  still 
lunning. 

The  G.  T.  M.  's  service  and  Goodyear  Belting 
have  done  more  than  cut  belting  costs.  The  grind- 
er runs  more  quietly,  does  better  work,  is  much 
easier  on  bearings,  and  according  to  Mr.  Bracken 
is  like  a  different  machine.  He  has  since  had  the 
proper  Goodyear  Belts  installed  on  all  grinding 
spindles. 

If  you  have  a  belt-devouring  drive  that  is  eating 
too  many  dollars,  ask  a  G.T.  M.  to  call.  He'll  do 
it  without  charge  when  next  he  is  in  your  vicinity. 
There  are  many  of  them  —  all  trained  in  the 
Goodyear  Technical  School  —  all  with  experi- 
ence in  plants  similar  to  yours — all  selling  belts 
to  meet  conditions  and  not  as  a  grocer  sells  sugar. 
The  G.T.  M.'s  services  are  free  simply  because 
the  savings  they  effect  for  purchasers  are  so  con- 
siderable that  a  gratifying  volume  of  business 
from  the  plants  served  is  certain  to  come  to  us 
within  a  few  years. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron.  Ohio 
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IT  matters  not  whether  the  bath- 
room be  adjoining  the  bedroom, 
the  Hbrary  or  any  room  in  the 
house — the  operation  of  flushing  the 
Silent  Si-wel-clo  Closet  is  not  heard 
'  outside  the  bathroom.  A  noisy 
closet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  an- 
noyance to  you,  an  embarrassment 
to  your  guests. 

The  Silent  Si-wel-clo  Closet  incor- 
porates special  features  to  make  its 
operation  quiet  and  thorough.     Its 
sanitary  features  overcome  the  dan- 
ger of  clogging  and  subsequent 
damage.     No  effort  has  been 
spared  to  make  the  Si-wel-clo 
and  its  component  parts  the 
very  best. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 
''  T'epeco'^AllClayPlumhing 

is  most  sanitary,  beautiful,  prac- 
tical and  permanent.  Permanency 
is  not  denoted  by  a  white  surface, 
but  by  what  material  is  beneath  that 
surface.  With  time,  inferior  materials 
will  lose  their  sanitary  value,  dirt  will 
adhere,  the  appearance  become  un- 
inviting— the  piece  lose  its  usefulness. 

"Tepeco"  Plumbing  is  china  or  porce- 
lain, solid  and  substantial.  Dirt  does 
not  readily  cling  to  its  glistening  white 
surface,  nor  will  that  surface  be  worn 
away  by  scouring.  A  wise  investment 
— a  beautiful  one. 

If  you  intend  to  build  or  renovate  your 
bathroom  write  for  our  instri4Ctive 
book,    "Bathrooms    of    Character." 

The    Trenton    Potteries    Company 
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and  Count  Bentinck  were  comparative 
strangers.  The  Count  had  seen  the  former 
only  once,  and  that  even  long  before 
Wilhelm  annexed  the  title  of  Emperor. 
Further: 

The  Emperor,  on  hearing  that  he  was 
to  be  received  at  Amerongen  Castle,  looked 
up  Count  Godard  in  the  .Almanack  de 
Gotha  to  discover  his  relation  ^^ath  the 
house  of  Bentinck.  The  two  men,  host 
and  guest,  met  as  absolute  strangers  on 
November  11.  I  invite  you  to  think  of  the 
ludicrous  element  in  this  historic  event— 
the  great  and  powerful  German  Emperor, 
held  up  by  a  sergeant  and  a  private  soldier 
of  the  Dutch  Army,  looking  up  Count 
Godard  Bentinck  in  the  Almanach  de  Gotha 
to  discover  the  quality  of  his  jailer. 

Count  Godard  says  he  Avas  actuated 
by  two  motives  in  receiving  the  Kaiser. 
As  a  good  citizen,  he  felt  he  ought  to  ol>ey 
the  Dutch  Government,  and  as  one  who 
humbly  endeavors  to  be  a  faithful  Chris- 
tian he  felt  he  ought  not  to  turn  his  back 
on  a  homeless  stranger.  Let  me  say,  I 
believe  him  and  honor  him.  The  ex- 
Kaiser  had  been  a  week  at  Amerongen 
when  the  Empress  arrived  from  Germany, 
and  Count  Godard  Bentinck  found  him- 
self called  upon  to  provide  dinner  for 
sixty-two  persons.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  commandeer  two  hotels  in  the 
village. 

In  this  manner  then  did  the  former 
Kaiser  reach  Amerongen,  and  there  he  has 
remained  ever  since.  "You  may  see  him 
on  one  of  his  occasional  after-breakfast 
walks  round  the  moat,"  goes  on  the 
chronicler,  "a  cloak  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  striding  forward,  his  head  up, 
his  arms  swinging,  the  whole  body  of  the 
man  still  electric  with  that  nervous  energy 
which  made  him  something  of  a  whirlwind 
in  the  former  days."  This  picture,  too, 
seems  quite  contrary  to  that  in  the  pop- 
ular mind,  based  on  sundry  former  news- 
paper accounts,  Avhich  would  have  Hohen- 
zoUern  a  bowed  and  broken  man,  the 
belligerency  of  his  mustache  entirely  gone, 
and  straggling  whiskers  adding  to  the 
impression  of  general  decrepitude.  True, 
it  is  said  liis  hair  is  white,  and  he  does 
wear  a  pointed  beard  which  has  added  to 
his  age,  in  appearance,  but  "his  eye  keeps 
its  fire,  his  lips  their  firmness,  and  his  voice 
its  ring."  Also,  he  has  lost  his  boisterous 
liilarity,  and  his  spirit,  while  still  cheerful, 
is  more  subdued.  But  he  is  far  from  being 
pestered  with  the  pangs  of  a  poignant 
conscience.    For,  says  this  intimate  report: 

The  former  Kaiser  is  entirely  im- 
])enitcnt.  He  is  not  only  convinced  of 
liis  innocence,  lie  sees  himself  as  one  who 
strove  harder  than  any  man  in  the  world 
to  avert  war.  As  for  being  put  on  his 
trial,  he  laughs  at  such  an  idea.  There  is 
no  power  on  earth  that  can  try  him.  If 
he  thought  he  was  to  be  arraigned  before 
an  international  tribunal  he  would  destroy 
liimself,  not  out  of  any  fear  of  the  result 
of  such  a  trial,  but  because  he  would 
regard  such  an  ordeal  as  insufferably  un- 
dignified.    He  says: 

•1  am  answerable  for  my  conduct  only 
to  God,  and  God  knows  how^  I  strove,  to 
my  own  peril,  the  i)eril  of  my  throne,  to 
avert  the  calamity  of  war." 

He  does  not  often  protest  his  innocence. 


It,  is  a  more  frequcnl  occurrence  on  liis 
l)art  to  express  ainazenu>nl  at.  the  opinions 
of  those  who  ref^ard  him  as  the  Ki'ilty 
cause  of  the  war.  (Questioned  as  to  any 
plot  on  the  part  of  (iermany,  he  asks  how 
it  was  that,  witli  th(>  consent  of  his  War 
Minister,  Ciermany,  manufacturer  of  muni- 
tions, supi)li«'(l  Russia  in  the  early  days  of 
1914  witli  ;«),()()()  in;>chine  fj;inis,  400,- 
(X)()  rifles,  and  400,000,000  rounds  of 
ammunition. 

Wilhelni  places  the  blame  for  the  war 
nuiiidy  on  Hnssia.  He  says  he  delayed 
mobili/alion  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
hop(>  of  rec(i\  iiifj  word  fi-om  the  Czar 
which  would  avert  the  catastrophe: 

"I  did  not  want,  as  Nicholas  did  not 
want,  war.  Georfj:e  did  not  want  war," 
he  says  with  energy.  "No  ruler  wanted 
Avar.  We  were  all  dead  against  war. 
The  war  was  made  by  the  diplomatists. 
The  whole  guilt  of  the  war  rests  on  the 
Russian  Go\'ernment,  and  there  Avere 
secret  forces  at  work  in  the  Russian 
dovernment." 

His  argument  is  that  the  rivalry  in  the 
Balkans  between  Russia  and  Austria  led 
to  the  conflict  of  1914.  Russia  was 
beginning  to  get  upon  her  feet,  Austria 
was  falling  more  and  more  into  decay, 
France  w^as  financing  Russia,  England 
had  assured  Russia  of  her  friendship.  The 
finances  of  Russia  and  her  army  organi- 
zation were  in  a  comparatively  sound  con- 
dition, and  the  Rus.sian  Government, 
feeling  itself  thus  powerfully  buttressed, 
decided  that  the  hour  was  ripe  for  a 
definite  contest  with  the  worm-eaten 
empire  of  Austria.  Germany  was  drawn 
into  the  war  because  .she  was  pledged  to 
defend  Austria  against  Russian  aggression, 
and  because  she  herself  could  not  be  in- 
sensible to  the  increasing  menace  of 
Russian  activity. 

He  denies  with  a  kind  of  fierce  ridicule 
the  charge  that  there  Avas  any  Avar-party 
in  the  German  Empire.  He  quotes  Avith 
fiery  energy  the  statement  of  Lloyd  George 
that  Germany  was  just  as  much  entitled 
to  her  large  army  as  England  to  her  strong 
navy.  He  says  he  was  surrounded  by 
enemies.  He  asks  what  England  would 
haA^e  done  in  Germany's  geographical 
position,  with  France  financing  Russia 
in  order  that  she  should  build  strategic 
railways  to  the  German  frontier. 

Bernhardi,  he  declares,  A\as  scarcely 
heard  of  in  Germany  before  English  trans- 
lations of  his  works  had  made  him  a  kind 
of  military  Shakespeare.  The  people  of 
Germany  desired  peace,  the  Jingoes  Avere  a 
small  party  among  the  serious  statesmen 
of  the  Fatherland.  There  A\'as  fear  of 
Russian  aggression,  but  no  movement 
toward  a  war  of  defense. 

Asked  why  he  did  nothing  to  enter  the 
Entente,  he  replies  that  he  could  not 
trust  Russia.  The  Entente  seemed  to 
him  an  organization  of  tremendous  power, 
aimed  directly  at  the  German  Empire  and 
inspired  by  fear  of  German  industry  and 
euA'y  of  German  prosperity.  He  was 
governed  in  some  measure,  in  this  respect, 
by  his  feelings  toward  EdAvard  VII.  He 
says  Queen  Victoria  warned  him  again  and 
again  against  the  influence  of  EdAvard. 
"Don't  have  anything  to  do  Avith  him," 
she  Avoidd  say.  "He  Avill  do  you  no  good 
intellectually,  morally,  and  socially." 

He  Avas  antipathetic  to  EdAvard  VII., 
and  the  antipathy  overfloAved  into  their 
political  relations.  He  protests  his  love 
of  England,  and  is  never  tired  of  talking 
about  his  English  friends. 

The  former  Kaiser  laughs  Avith  a  bitter 


One  IDEAL 
does  /;^e  work 
of  all  these 


Actual  use  on  some  of  the  best  kept  lawns  in  the  country 
has  demonstrated  that  the  Ideal  Power'Lawn  Mower 
Avill  easily  replace  fiAC  men  with  hand  mowers  and  all 
the  Avay  from  four  to  eight  men  with  hand  rollers. 
One  man  Avith  the  Ideal  can  easily  cut  four  to  Aa'c  acres 
of  lawn  per  day  and  as  the  roller  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  machine  the  grass  is  rolled  every  time  it  is  cut. 
Hence  the  turf  is  kent  firm,  smooth  and  in  the  finest 
possible  condition. 

How  the  Tractor  Principle  Eliminates 
Difficulties 

We  liave  been  manufacturing  power  lawn  mowers  for  six  years  and 
our  Ideal  Tractor  mower  was  probably  the  first  one  on  the  market 
that  coidd  truly  be  called  trouble- proof.  If  is  of  very  simple  con- 
struction and  its  desian  is  such  that  all  complicated  clutches  and 
gears  are  eliminated.  All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  guide  the  machine 
and  operate  the  starting  and  sto[)ping  lever. 

Uses  Tractor  Principle 

The  cutting  blades  operate  by  the  traction  of  the  side  wheels  upon 
the  ground,  just  the  same  as  the  blade  on  a  hand  mower  operates. 
This  eliminates  the  difficulties  that  are  almost  sure  to  occur  where  an 
attempt  is  made  to  drive  the  blades  direct  bj'  power  from  the  engine. 

Cuts  Close  to  the  Walks,  Trees,  Flower-beds 
and  Shrubbery 

With  the  Ideal  a  man  can  work  just  as  close  to  various  obstacles  as 
with  a  hand  mower.  The  mower  is  hung  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
turns  easily  and  is  guided  around  corners,  flower-beds,  trees,  etc., 
without  difficulty. 

Photo  at  right  shows  how  the  Ideal  is  quickly  converted  into  a  roller 
by  using  the  small  castor  which  we  furnish.  \'aluable  feature  for 
early  spring  rolling. 

Five  Day  Trial — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Write  fordetails  of  our  five  day  trial  offer.  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers 
are  sold  on  a  positive  guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  we  will  willingly 
refund  mone\-  on  any  machine  that  does  not  prove  satisfactory  when 
properly  operated. 

You  can  secure  this  Ideal  through  >our  hardware  dealer  or  dire<:t 
from  our  factory.     Write  today  for  special  literature. 

IDEAL   POWER   LAWN   MOWER   COMPANY 

R.   E.  OLDS,  Chairman 

420  Kalamazoo  Street  Lansing,  Michigan 

Los  A  nfieles,  Cuiif.,  1023  Leighton  St. 
l*orthind.  Ore.,  4q  Front  St. 
Toronto.  Ont  ,  J--2I  Temperante  St. 
Moiilrt'ul,  J/    Victoria  Sq. 
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Boston.  5i~'i2  Market  St. 
iXew  York,  iV.  V .,  270  West  St. 
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Chicago,   III..    163  N.   May  St, 
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FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


Wherever  Wheels  Turn 


In  the  kitchen  of  a  great  hotel,  someone 
throws  a  switch,  and,  with  amazing  swift- 
ness, potatoes  are  peeled,  meat  chopped, 
ice  made,  cut  and  chipped,  ice  cream 
frozen,  meals  cooked,  dishes  washed — all 
'by  electricity. 

Somewhere  upon  the  broad  highway  of 
the  Atlantic,  a  dreadnaught,  majestic 
and  mighty,  hurls  its  thousands  of  tons 
through  the  waves,  propelled  by  the  force 
of  electricity. 

An  airplane  darts  across  the  heavens — to 
it  electricity  is  the  sparkof  life  in  the  engine 
and  the  one  tie  that  links  earth  and  sky. 

To  the  housewife,  electricity  is  con- 
venience and  freedom  from  toil — to  the 
manufacturer,  it  is  efficiency  and  economy. 

Such  is  the  miracle  of  electricity,  that 
while  scarcely  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  it  was  but  an  imperfect  means  of 
illumination — nothing  more — today  it  is 
doing  countless  important  tasks  wherever 
wheels  turn. 

And  such  are  the  vastness  and  ver- 
satility of  Westinghouse  engineering  and 
manufacturing  that  in  whatever  field 
electricity  is    used,   there  you   will    come 


upon  the  familiar  Westinghouse  symbol — 
here  on  great  turbine-generators  supplying 
light,  heat  and  power  to  perhaps  a  dozen 
cities  and  towns — there  on  a  little  motor 
whirling  the  blades  of  a  fan;  here  on  a 
powerful  railway  locomotive — there  on 
the  meter  measuring  the  flow  of  current 
to  your  lamps. 

Born  of  vision  and  genius,  Westinghouse 
has  ever  been  at  the  forefront  of  electrical 
development. 

It  placed  electric  lighting  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  It  made  possible  cheap 
and  efficient  transmission  of  power  over 
long  distances.  It  introduced  the  steam 
turbine  into  America  and  developed  it  to 
the  stage  of  practical  use.  It  produced 
the  turbine-generator. 

To  it,  likewise,  the  world  owes  the 
apparatus  with  which  Niagara  Falls  was 
first  harnessed;  the  first  practical  elec- 
trical meter  and  many  other  notable 
contributions  to  progress. 

Today  sixteen  plants  and  between 40,000 
and  50,000  persons  are  required  to  meet 
the  world-wide  demands  for  Westinghouse 
engineering   and   Westinghouse   products. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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and  mirthless  note  when  reference  is  made 
to  his  having  been  an  autocrat.  "Where 
d'you  get  that  stuflf  ?"  inquires  he,  or  words 
to  that  broad  general  effect.  He  says  he 
never  knew  autocratic  power,  and  during 
the  war  was  made  to  feel  like  a  puppet. 
His  generals  did  what  they  would  with 
him.  which  was  mainly  to  urge  him  to 
gesticulate  and  posture  and  hold  forth  for 
home  consumption.  On  the  occasions 
when  he  was  permitted  to  slip  in  at  head- 
quarters, if  a  telephone-beU  rang  he  was 
led  gentlj'  but  firmly  from  the  room  so  he 
would  not  hear  the  conversation.  Then  he 
speaks  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  b^  the 
Germans  during  the  war — 

He  says  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
that  it  was  a  great  blunder,  and  one  that 
he  will  never  cease  to  regret,  but  he  says 
England's  pohcy  of  attempting  to  starve 
the  women  and  children  of  CJermany  had 
driven  his  people  out  of  all  patience  and 
quite  maddened  them  against  England. 

Of  the  shooting  of  Miss  Cavell  he  de- 
clares that  the  order  was  given  by  a 
general  who  was  the  worse  for  drink,  and 
that  directly  he  heard  of  the  execution 
he  sent  orders  to  headquarters  that  hence- 
forth no  woman  was  to  be  shot  without 
his  own  personal  sanction.  He  deplores 
that  execution. 

He  says  the  German  armies  fought 
with  incredible  courage  and  absolute 
devotion  to  duty,  and  he  fii'es  up  and 
becomes  furious  with  indignation  when 
they  are  pictured  as  brutal  Huns. 

The  question  of  Belgium  is  so  clear 
in  his  eyes  that  he  can  not  understand 
how  honest  men  can  doubt  the  right 
of  Germany  to  go  through  that  neutral 
territory.  He  says  that  under  Lord 
Haldane's  administration  of  the  British 
War  Office  he  regarded  Lord  Haldane  as 
England's  cleverest  spy.  Plans  were  laid 
with  the  consent  of  King  Albert's  Gov- 
ernment for  attacking  Germany  through 
Belgium.  He  possesses  a  British  overcoat 
found,  as  he  says,  at  Maubeuge,  with 
immense  quantities  of  British  stores.  He 
says  that  with  Russia  threatening  Ger- 
many on  one  front,  it  was  absolutely  es- 
sential that  Germany  should  take  no 
risks  on  the  other  front.  The  violence 
of  German  methods  in  Belgium  he  defends 
oh  the  score  that  Belgian  francs-tirenrs 
were  attempting  to  unnerve  the  German 
armies  and  break  their  discipline.  He 
declares  that  no  harm  would  have  befallen 
a  city  or  village  of  Belgium  if  the  Germans 
had  not  been  exposed  on  all  sides  to  secret 
attacks  of  Belgian  citizens. 

His  general  attitude  toward  England  is 
one  of  sympathy.  He  says  she  was 
deceived  by  Russia  and  deplores  lier 
entrance  into  the  conflict.  He  hates  the 
British  journalists  and  reads  no  English 
newspaper.  But  Russia's  War  Minister 
is  the  Judas  Iscariot  of  the  world  in 
Hohenzollern's  mind,  and  the  doom  which 
has  befallen  Russia  seems  to  him  like  the 
judgment  of  God.  Then  the  account  turns 
to  the  former  Kaiser's  view  of  the  future — 

As  to  the  future  of  the  world,  the  Kaiser 
entertains  the  conviction  that  everything 
precious  in  human  life  is  now  menaced 
with  destruction  by  the  organized  forces  of 
evil.  He  has  found  a  new  peril.  Bol- 
shevism for  him  is  only  a  criminal  alias  for 
Free    Masonrv.       He    is    convinced    that 


atheistical  and  socialistic  Free  Masonry, 
as  it  e.xists  on  the  Continent,  is  a  power 
comparable  in  its  organization  and  its 
international  ramifications  with  the  Latin 
Church.  He  sees  in  the  destruction  of 
German  unity  and  German  discipline  not 
so  much  the  physical  victory  of  the 
Entente  as  the  spiritual  victory  of  this 
atheistical  secret  society.  He  reads  a 
number  of  books  on  the  subject  and  his 
eloquence  about  Free  Masonry  is  as  earnest 
and  didactic  as  in  former  days  was  his 
denunciation  of  the  yellow  peril,  social- 
ism, and  Slavism. 

He  sees  in  front  of  humanity  a  fearful 
abyss  of  agony  and  ruin  toward  which  the 
hidden  hand  of  Free  Masonry  is  fast 
driving  the  unconscious  masses  of  the 
world.  He  says  that  two  great  powers 
still  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  ruin, 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Free  Masons. 

"The  Church  of  Rome  at  least  stands 
for  law  and  order,"  he  says,  "but  as  for 
me,  I  am  true  to  the  church  of  my  fore- 
fathers and  the  Bible  is  all  1  need  for  my 
guidance.  My  grandmother,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, used  to  say,  too,  'in  the  Bible  you 
will  find  all  that  is  necessary;  do  not 
seek  elsewhere.' " 

He  is  convinced  that  atheism  has  fastened 
political  tentacles  round  the  body  of  civili- 
zation and  is  preparing  to  destroy  its  exist- 
ence.    Free  Masonry  for  him  is  satanism. 

The  former  Kaiser  is  eager  to  know  what 
the  educated  people  of  England  think  of 
him,  in  conversation  often  referring  to 
some  of  his  English  friends  by  name  and 
inquiring  if  they  really  believe  he  is  a 
monster.  He  never  dreams  that  the  past 
happiness  can  be  restored,  believing  he  has 
failed  and  that  his  doom  is  lifelong.  In 
such  moods  he  speaks  of  his  past — - 

"I  have  make  mistakes,"  he  will  say. 
"I  see  now  where  I  might  have  done 
better.  But  consider  my  diflficulties.  I 
Came  to  the  throne  too  \'oung.  1  really 
succeeded  my  grandfather;  the  hundred 
days  of  my  father's  reign  do  not  count. 
I  succeeded  my  grandfather,  and  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  his  statesmen. 
They  were  all  old  men.  They  regarded 
me  as  a  boy,  they  treated  me  with  the 
amused  tolerance  which  old  men  in  those 
days  employed  toward  their  youngsters. 
It  was  really  insufferable.  1  determined 
to  assert  my  power;  I  determined  to  be 
the  leader  of  young  Germany,  the  true 
King  of  a  great  peoj^le  destined  to  be  a 
mighty  nation  and  the  strong  rock  of  law, 
order,  and  culture  in  the  center  of  Euroi)e; 
the  opposition  1  encountered  made  nie 
headstrong.  I  can  see  now  how  bad  it  was 
for  me.  I  became  impatient,  intern  iterate, 
but  in  spite  of  my  faults  1  did  help  Ger- 
many to  grow  to  great  power,  and  1  kept 
the  peace  for  many  years,  and  if  Russia 
had  not  betrayed  the  world  there  would 
be  peace  now.  I  have  made  mistakes,  but 
no  man  is  more  innocent  of  this  war  than  I." 

The  former  ruler  rises  at  7:30  in  the 
morning.  After  family  worship,  in  which 
he  joins  heartily,  he  takes  a  brief  walk 
about  the  grounds.  He  has  given  up  his 
wood-sawing.  Then  he  retires  to  his 
room  and  is  not  seen  until  time  for  dinner 
in  the  evening.  He  and  the  ex- Empress 
are  more  devoted  to  each  other  than 
formerly.  They  have  become  thoroughly 
bourgeois  in  their  affection.  The  e.\- 
Empress  with  a  piece  of  needlework  in  her 
hands  will  sit  on  one  side  of  the  hearth 


while  the  ex-Emperor  sits  on  the  other 
and  reads  aloud  to  her.  It  is  their  wish  to 
retire  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  country- 
place  in  Germany,  there  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  days.  The  account 
ends  with  the  following  closing  glimpses 
of  Hohenzollern's  daily  life. 

The  former  Kaiser  takes  obvious  plea- 
sure in  the  society  of  Count  Godard's 
children.  He  is  kindly,  bright,  anecdotal, 
and  sometimes  ])la\ful.  He  appears  at  the 
table  in  uniform  and  is  the  center  of  the 
party,  always  agreeable  and  amusing, 
never  morose  or  sullen,  liut  no  longer  dis- 
posed toward  those  bouts  of  horseplay 
for  which  he  A\as  noted  in  the  days  of  his 
glory.  When  the  ladies  have  retired  the 
exiled  Kaiser  smokes  a  cigar  with  his  host, 
and  on  these  occasions  speaks  with  abso- 
lute freedom  of  mind.  These  two  men 
have  an  English  bond  of  sympathy.  The 
ex-Kaiser  had  an  English  mother  and 
adored  Queen  Victoria,  who  died  in  his 
arms.  The  fathei.of  Count  Godard  was 
wounded  in  the  Peninsular  war.  and  served 
on  Wellington's  staff  at  Waterloo.  Their 
conversation  often  takes  them  to  England 
and  is  frequently  conducted  in  English. 
His  first  words  on  entering  the  castle  on 
November  11  were  in  English:  "And  now," 
he  said,  clapping  his  hands,  "give  me  a 
cup  of  real  good  English  tea." 


WHAT  THE  I.  W.  W.  BLACK   CAT  AND 
WOODEN  SHOE  EMBLEMS  MEAN 


THE  principal  emblems  of  the  L  W.  W. 
are  a  black  cat  and  a  wooden  shoe. 
With  these  the  organization  speckles  its 
literature.  The  cat  is  known  to  the 
brethren  as  a  "sab-cat."  Nobody  knows 
why  the  cat.  "Sab,"  of  course,  is  an 
abbreviation  of  sabotage,  which  word 
designates  the  chief  means  whereby  the 
I.  W.  W.  hope  to  gain  their  ends.  And 
saliotage  comes  from  the  French  word 
sabot,  a  shoe.  Hence  the  wooden  shoe. 
This  was  chosen  as  an  emblem,  some  say, 
because  in  Europe  a  worknum  with  a 
grievance  has  a  pleasing  habit  of  indicating 
that  fact  by  throwing  his  wooden  shoes 
into  the  machinery,  or  at  his  employer,  or 
any  other  place  where  he  thinks  it  will  do 
the  most  damage,  destruction  apparently 
playing  a  large  part  in  the  scheme  of  the 
1.  W.  W.-ite  for  achieving  his  peculiar 
brand  of  Paradise.  Another  story  is  that 
railroad  strikers  broke  or  stole  the  steel 
shoes  or  sabots  holding  the  rails  and 
switches  in  place,  thus  causing  wrecks  or 
"sabotage."  A  discussion  of  the  emblems 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  what  they  stand  for  is 
contained  in  The  Arkansas  Gazette  (Little 
Rock).     We  read: 

On  the  letter-head  of  the  L  W.  W. 
organization  in  Kansas  raided  by  the 
governmtMit  agents  is  th(>  i)i<'ture  of  a 
shock  of  wheat.  Up  through  the  ceil- 
t(>r  of  the  shock  there  extends  the  body 
of  a  man,  and,  standing  on  the  shock, 
in  front  of  the  man,  is  the  picture  of  a 
black  cat. 

Wliat  does  it  mean'?  It  means  that 
the  mission  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  the  harvest 
fields  is  sabotage.  The  harvest  wheat 
shock  is  doomed  by  the  "sab-cat." 

The    reader    must    bear    in    mind    this 
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Test  Them  Against  Any 
Truck  Tire  In  the  World 

yl  LL  we  ask  of  any  truck  owner,  or  any  truck 
/-\   manufacturer,  is  that  he  will  test  Republic 

X   A^Hy-Top  Truck  Tires   alongside  any  other 

truck  tire  of  his  own  choosing. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  about  Republic 
Hy-Top  Truck  Tires. 

We  are  perfectly  confident  they  will  outwear  any 
other  against  which  they  are  pitted. 

They  have  done  so  many  times;  and  we  have  valid 
reasons  for  feeling  sure  they  will  do  so  again. 

One  of  these  reasons  is  the  tremendous  and  quite 
unusual  tensile  strength  of  the  Prodium  rubber  in 
the  Republic  Hy-Top. 

A  tensile  strength  of  only  1500  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  is  often  considered  sufficient  in  truck  tires. 

ThisProdium  rubber  shows  the  astonishing  strength 
of  3200  to  3600  pounds  per  square  inch. 

These  facts  were  brought  out  when  the  Govern- 
ment made  its  requisitions  for  war-truck  tires. 

Again — the  Prodium  rubber  is  so  elastic  that  a  scrap 
of  it  only  two  inches  long  will  stretch  12  to  14  inches. 

The  tread  of  these  tires  is  built  ^  to  ^^  inch  higher. 
It  contains  more  of  this  wonderful  rubber.  It  has 
a  much  greater  wearing  surface. 

The  steel  channel  flanges  are  so  patterned  that  none 
of  the  tread  rubber  is  buried  below  their  edges. 
That  means  still  more  wearing  surface. 

The  result  is  that  the  Republic  Hy-Top  invariably 
reduces  truck  tire-costs  by  a  generous  percentage. 
Users  are  positive  on  this  point. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  them  became  constant  users  of 
the  Republic  Hy-Top  by  the  simple  process  we 
have  suggested — testing  this  tire  against  and  along- 
side of  any  other. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Export  Department,  149  Broadway,  Singer  Building,  New  York  City 

Originator  of  the  First  Effective   Rubber  Non-Skid  Tire — Republic   Slaggard    Tread 
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Would  you  feel  safe 
with  your  leatKer-heeled 
shoes  if  you  were 
perched  on  a  girder 
four  hundred  feet 
above  the  street  like 
this  riveter  ? 

Of  course  not.  Neither 
would  he,  if  he  did  not 
wear  Cat's  Paw^  Rubber 
Heels — because  he  knows 
that  the  Foster  Friction 
Plug  with  w^hich  they  are 
equipped  makes  him  sure- 
footed—  safe. 

And  you  —  even  though 
K  your  work  may  never  lead 
^  you  into  dangerous  places 
—  w^ill  welcome  the  com- 
fort, the  sense  of  security 
that  a  pair  of  Cat's* Paws 
will  give  you. 

They  will  not  let  you  slip  on 
wet  pavements,  they  are  silent, 
resilient  —  they  have  no  holes 
to  track  mud  or  dirt. 

And  they  are  the  ultimate  choice 
of  many  wrho  have  tried  other 
kinds  first. 

Be  sure  you  ask  for  and  eec 
that  you  get  Cat 's  Paws. 

W 
CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Black,  white  or  tan. 
For  men,  women  and 
children.     All   dealers. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

105   Federal   Street,  Boston,  Mass,; 

Originators  and  palcniees  of  ihe  Fosle, 
f  fiction  Plug  which  prevents  Jifiping 


almost  unbelievable  thing  about  the 
I.  W.  W. — if  the  litoratui-e  they  carry 
with  them  means  anything — that  "work" 
to  the  member  of  that  order  does  not  mean 
work  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
To  him  a  "job"'  does  not  bear  any  like- 
ness to  the  word  as  it  applies  to  the  average 
laboring  man.  When  an  I.  W.  W.  gets 
"on  the  job,"  he  gets  on  to  destroy,  and 
not  to  produce.  His  "work"  is  to  lay 
waste  and  not  to  conserve. 

The  mission  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  to  take 
possession  of  all  industry  in  the  world 
and  destroy  all  private  ownership.  The 
owner  in  industry  is  the  enemy  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  If  the  order  can  make  the 
operation  of  his  business  more  expensive.  . 
if  it  can  stop  his  machinery  for  a  day,  or 
even  an  hour,  it  has  increased  the  burden 
of  operation  for  the  "boss,"  and  has  de- 
creased his  profits.  That  is  a  victorv  for 
the  I.  W.  W. 

P'or  that  reason  the  "sab-eat"  and  the 
^^-ooden  shoe  are  extolled  with  religious 
fervor.  One  of  the  favorite  expressions 
of  the  order  is,  "An  ounce  of  sabotage  is 
worth  a  ton  of  legislation." 

One  of  the  greatest  favorites  among 
their  songs  is  entitled,  "The  Kitten  in 
the  Wheat": 

A  sab-cat  and  wobbly  band, 

A  rebel  song  or  two: 
And  tben  we'U  show  the  parasites 
Just  what  the  cat  can  do. 

From  early  spring  till  late  in  fall 

We  toil  that  men  may  eat, 
And  "  All  for  one  and  one  for  all," 

Sing  wobblies  in  the  whe<it. 

And  have  you  flxt  the  where  and  when 

That  we  must  slave  and  die? 
Here's  fifty  thousand  honest  men 

Shall  know  the  reason  why. 

The  sab-cat  purred  and  switched  its  tail 

As  happy  as  could  be. 
They'd  bett«r  not  throw  "  wobs  "  in  jail 

And  leave  the  kitten  free 

The  sab-cat  purred  and  twitched  its  tail 

And  winked  the  other  way. 
Our  boys  will  never  rot  in  jail. 

Or  else  the  plutes  wiU  pay. 

It  appears  that  there  are  numerous  ways 
of  committing  sabotage.  The  waj'  chosen 
in  any  given  instance  must  first  of  aU  be 
effective  and  do  real  damage.  Secondly, 
it  must  be  safe  so  the  I.  W.  W.  won't  get 
hurt.  If  a  "fellow  worker,"  which  is 
I.  W.  W.  for  a  member  in  good  standing,  is 
engaged  with  other  workmen  on  a  job,  his 
mission  isn't  to  help  the  job  along.  That 
would  be  treason,  according  to  the  code  of 
the  order.  To  remain  true  to  his  vows, 
an  I.  W.  W.  must  always  do  something  to 
damage  the  emploj'er.  Some  of  the  meth- 
ods of  sabotage  commonly  used  in  the 
harvest  field  are  given  for  the  information 
of  workers  who  may  see  no  benefit  to  the 
]>oor  in  destroying  food,  and  who  may 
think  it  helpful  to  foil  the  I.  W.  W.  game. 
Their  methods  are  given  awaj'  as  follows: 

Shock  the  inside  bundl(>s  upside  down, 
so  the  grain  will  rot;  cut  the  bands  of  the 
l)undles,  so  the  wheat  will  fall  out  of  the 
shock  and  blow  away  or  become  damag(>d ; 
place  a  rock  inside  a  bundle  so  that  it  will 
break  the  machinery  of  the  threshing  ma- 
chin(s  slip  matches  inside  the  btindles  so 
that  when  the  sheaf  is  fed  into  the  cylinde'- 
of  the  thresher  the  match  will  light  and  set 
the  grain  and  the  machine  on  fire;  the  use  of 
phosphorus  in  small  glow  tubes,  hidden 
under  the  wheat  stacks  or  shocks,  which  will 
(>at  the  cork  from  tlu  bottle  in  a  given  time 
and  ignite  in  contact  with   the  air — and 
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The  New  Jordan  Silhouette 


THE  new  Jordan  Sillhouette  marks 
the  realization  of  another  Jordan 
ideal — the  result  of  another  year  of  dili- 
gent study  of  what  particular  people 
want. 

Its  piquant  profile  expresses  the 
charming  ideals  of  France.  It  is  full 
of  the  spirit  of  victory  and  the  bright- 
ness of  Spring. 

It  is  the  best  balanced  and  the  lightest 
car  on  the  road — for  its  wheelbase. 

And  like  the  charming  woman  of 
today  the  Silhouette  is  a  little  more 
slender  than  ever — a  little  more  chic 
and  gay. 

Doors  are  European — opening  in  a 
full  half  circle.  Mouldings  are  rec- 
tangular— characteristic  of  only  the 
finest  bodies.  The  new  French  angle 
at  the  dash  adds  a  Continental  touch 
that  is  at  once  different — and  prophetic 
of  imitation. 

There  is  a  cocky  tilt  to  the  front  seat 
cowl — perfectly  flat  body-edge — 
so  refreshing  in  these  days — full 
crown  fenders — stamped  from 
costly  dies  with  rare  precision. 

The   hood,   with   twenty-nine 


louvers,  is  just  a  trifle  higher,  with  slant- 
ing sport  type  windshield.  The  body  is 
just  a  trifle  lower — with  deep  soft-cush- 
ioned seats  resting  almost  on  the  floor. 

In  the  tonneau  a  built-in  cordovan 
leather  boot  and  saddle  bag  forms  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  those  who  have 
grown  tired  of  new  fashioned  things 
and  crave  the  old. 

The  top  is  as  carefully  studied  and 
tailored  as  a  woman's  hat — fitted  with 
plate  glass  rear  vision  light.  Hardware 
is  artistic — lamps  attractively  mounted 
— patented  rattle  proof  spring  shackles 
— Cord  tires,  32x43^. 

A  chassis  of  finished  mechanical  ex- 
cellence including  all  the  universally 
approved  mechanical  units — equipped 
with  a  series  of  all-aluminum  custom 
style  bodies. 

Disc  wheels  are  coming.  Wire 
wheels  are  preferred  by  some.  Artillery 
wheels — sturdy  and  finished  in  har- 
monious colors — standard  equipment. 

The  Jordan  Silhouette  is  fur- 
nished in  either  four  or  seven 
passenger  capacity  finished  in 
either  Egyptian  Bronze  or  Bur- 
gundy Old  Wine. 


JORDAN   MOTOR    CAR  COMPANY,    CLEVELAND,    OHIO 
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Sterling  Tires  in  France 


This  photograph  was  made  in  January,  at  Base  Hospital  No.  i , 
at  Ncuilly  (Paris).  Ambulances  at  base  hospitals  and  at 
the  front  were,  from  the  beginning,  largely  equipped  with 
Sterling  Tires.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  evidence  we  have 
that  thousands  of  them  made  good,  under  what  was  probably 
the  severest  strain  ever  put  upon  tires — bad  roads,  heavy  loads, 
high  speed,  and  no  time  for  care. 

The  big  Sterling  Truck  Tires  have  proportionately  the  same 
sturdy  strength  that  has  made  their  little  brothers  give  such 
marvelous  mileage  on  small  and  medium  size  cars  and   trucks. 

35  X  5— 36  X  6-38  x  7-40  x  8 

These  are  the  sizes  for  truck  use  on  long  hauls  over  bumpy 
roads.  Day  after  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  they  carrv  heavy 
loads  of  Sterling  Tires  to  our  own  branches — Rutherford   to 


Factory:    Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


Washington — Rutherford  to  Rochester — Rutherford  to  Boston. 
We  know  what  they  do  tor  us—— so  we  know  what  they  will 
do  for  you. 

Built  ot  superstrong  cord  fabric  in  many  lavers,  thickly  im- 
pregnated with  the  Sterling  rubber  compound  that  knows 
no  parting. 

Air  bag  cured — long  time  cured — three  or  four  times  as  long 
as  many  tires.  And  long  cure  means  long  wear — if  the  rest 
is  right.      No  short  cure  tire  can  wear  long. 

The  Vacuum-Bar  Tread  holds  the  road  and  makes  chains 
needless  except  in  severest  conditions. 

Aii"^  good  dealer  ■zcih  get  Sterling  Tires  for  sou — 
or    you    etui    ivrite   or  phone   our  nearest    braneh 

Export  Department:    44  Wliitehall  Street,  New  York 


Direct  Factory  Sales  Branches: 


.a.lbany,  n.  y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston.  Mass. 
Brid(;eport,Co-Vn. 
Brooki.v.n,  X.jY. 


Buffalo.  N.  Y.' 
Chicago.  III. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland.  Ohio 
ColUjMbus,  Ohio 


Dayton,  Ohio 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Hartford.  Conn. 
Indi.^napolis,  Ind. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Newark.  N.  J. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Re.\ding.  P-^. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rl'THERFORif  N.  J. 

Springfield.  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SVRACl'SE.  N.  Y. 

Toledo.  Ohio 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


TRADE 


MARK 


terlin 

Tire 
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ihv   vslicat   fiocs    uj)    in    sinolcc      "^riif   sal>- 
cat  has  been  prowliiifj  tlierc. 

And  i\w  rock  in  the  huiidh*  of  wheat, 
the  match  in  t  iu»  heart  of  the  Imiuiie,  or  the 
botth^  of  i)hosi)horus  under  the  stack — 
what  do  you  sup[)ose  they  are  called  in 
the  humorous  speech  of  the  1.  W.  W.? 
Kittens!  They  ar(>  the  ofTsj)rint>-  of  {ho 
sab-cat . 

TENNESSEE  SOLONS  PROTECT  HEN- 
PECKED  HUSBANDS 


CRUEL  aud  inhuman  treatment  of 
husbands  has  been  establislied  as  one 
of  the  grounds  for  divorce  in  Tennessee, 
and  the  rolling-pin  as  an  argument  in 
conjugal  disagi'eements  is  fondly,  if  perhaps 
mistakenly,  expected  to  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Of  course,  if  a  great,  big  bruiser 
composed  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  solid 
bone  and  brawn,  with  bands  like  a  ham 
and  the  ability  to  fell  a  robust  bull  with  a 
blow  of  his  fist,  comes  into  court  and  with 
tears  begs  to  be  separated  from  a  thin, 
scared  little  woman  that  never  weighed 
more  than  98,  the  thing  won't  look  just 
right.  But  many  things  don't.  Anyway, 
the  State  senate  of  Tennessee  can  see 
nothing  funny  about  it.  To  clear  away 
all  ambiguities  on  the  subject  in  the  laws 
of  their  State,  which  might  perhaps  make 
it  difficult  for  a  man  to  establish  his  right 
to  a  separation  because  he  is  cruelly  and 
inhumanly  treated  by  his  wife,  these  solons 
have  passed  an  act  specifically  granting 
the  right  of  divorce  to  any  male  who  can 
make  out  a  case  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity 
on  the  part  of  his  spouse,  with  himself 
as  the  object  of  the  outrage.  Comment- 
ing on  this  piece  of  legislation,  The  Com- 
mercial Appeal  (Memphis,  Tenn.)  has 
this  to  say: 

At  best  the  victory  of  the  suffering 
spouses  is'  but  one  at  law  and  not  in 
fact.  It  would  be  manifestly  impossible 
for  any  legislator  to  specify  actions  that 
might  be  considered  cruel  and  inhuman, 
for  that  would  be  to  drag  out  the  bill  of 
particulars  ad  infinitum  nd  nauseam. 
Not  having  seen  the  measure,  we  eaii  not 
state  whether  the  cruelty  made  ,aeti^^|^le 
in  the  divorce  courts  consists  wlio^  in 
corporal  chastisement  or  in  the  multitude 
of  other  infelicities  that  might  be  made  a 
casus  belli  in  domestic  affairs. 

It  might  seem  prima-j'acie  evidence  of 
cruelty  where  MadaiWe  Wife  makes  use 
of  a  rolling-pin  or  flat-iron  upon  Mr. 
Husband,  but  even  then  the- extent  of 
provocation  would  have  to  be  considered 
and  the  tribunal  of  judgment  would  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  issues  were 
actionable.  Again,  could  cold  biscuits  or 
burned  pie  be  considered  justifiable  ques- 
tions? With  these  momentous  issues 
settled,  there  would  remain  the  age-old 
and  unsolved  problem  of  the  mother-in-law. 
Could  she  be  considered  persona  non  grata 
by  the  mere  establishment  of  relationship? 

After  all  had  been  said  and  done  the 
judge  would  remain  the  final  arbiter. 
Does  any  one  believe  that  any  mere  man, 
tho  clothed  with  full  legal  authority, 
would  condemn  as  cruel  and  inhuman  any 
comely  blonde,  or  brunette  either,  whose 
eyes  smiled  upon  him  and  whose  dainty 
hands  gave  no  indication  that  they  had 
WTought  victory  in  numerous  no-decision 


fj 
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Regular  oiling 

with  3-in-One  Oil  makes  all 

hght  mechanisms  work  easier, 

with  less  noise  and    reduced 

wear  and  tear. 

Don't  just  ask  for  "oil"  or  "machine 

I  oil."     Ask  for 

3-in-One  Oil 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH 


So  pure  and  good  that  watch- 
makers and  repair  men  use  it 
in  watches  and  clocks.  Army 
manuals  recommend  it  for  oiling 
all  small  arms.  Prominent  gun- 
makers  pack  a  sample  with  every 
gun  and  pistol. 

You  use  3-in-One  for  oiling 
clocks,  locks,  bolts,  hinges  and  all 
tools;  sewing  machines,  talking 
I  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  baby 
=  carriages,  bicycles,  roller  skates, 
I  firearms;  tj^pewriters,  calculating 
and  duplicating  machines,  dating 
stamps,  office  chairs — all  light 
mechanisms. 

At  all  good  stores.  East  of  the 
Rock}^  Mountain  states,  15c, 
25c  and  50c;  also  in  25c  Handy 
Oil  Cans. 

FRPP  Generous  sample  and 
*  •^*^*^  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
To  save  postage,  request  these 
on  a  postal. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 


165  KAG.  Broadway 


New  York 

B47 
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SlIIlHMDQlMRTERS 


WHERE  §0cietHlraii5  (Elotliea 


AKESOID 


T/iis  sign  identifies  the  "Style  HeadgiMrters"  in  your  io'd<n.    It's  the  right 
stare  to  go  to  for  tlie  siimrt  things  in  men's  wear.  ^ 
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CLOTHES 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  MEN  WHO  STAY  YOUNG 


Velcome 
Home'* 


ITH  every  incoming  transport  and 
train  the  civilian  army  is  increasing 
rapidly.  The  nation  is  spreading  out  indus- 
trially to  again  absorb  the  workers  for  peace- 
time pursuits. 

Civilian  clothes  of  the  right  kind  will  emphasize 
alertness  and  assist  greatly  in  achieving  success  by  in- 
spiring the  confidence  of  others  in  you. 

Society  Brand  garments  are  all  wool.  They  com- 
bine all  the  essentials  of  good  clothes  plus  refinements 
and  distinctive  style.  They  are  made  to  a  standard  of 
quality  which  has  established  their  position  of  leader- 
ship nationally. 

The   label   identifies   every   Society    Brand   garment. 
It  is  the  maker's  guarantee  of  unqualified  satisfaction. 


ALFRED   DECKER  &  COHN,  Makers 
In  Canada,   SOCIETY    BRAND    CLOTHES,   Limited 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 
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bouts  fought  without  benefit  of  referee? 
We  doubt  whether  even  a  sorely  tried 
husband  would  so  delude  himself.  The 
league  of  henpecked  husbands  may  have 
scored,  but  they  are  still  several  runs 
behind  in  the  game. 

Legislation  of  a  diverting  character  has 
been  heard  of  from  Tennessee  (and  other 
States)  before  now.  It  was  from  this 
State  a  report  emanated  a  time  ago  to  the 
effect  that  a  bill  had  been  introduced  in 
the  legislature  asking  for  the  regulation 
of  the  i)rice  of  bootleg  whisky. 


THE  "HAIRY  AINOS'  ARE  NOT  COV- 
ERED WITH   FUR 


ANOTHER  pet  piece  of  fiction  perishes 
when  we  are  told  that  the  cele- 
brated "hairy  Ainos"  of  Japan  are  no 
woolier  than  anybody  else.  People  who 
ha^■e  been  supposing  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aino  were  arrayed  in  a  handsome  outfit 
of  nice  curly  fur  something  like  Rover  or 
Fido  must  discard  the  picture.  The  Ainos 
are  merely  the  aborigines  of  Japan. 
They  live  in  the  island  of  Yezo  and  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  Japanese  that 
the  Indians  do  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  And  they  are  not  hairy — at  least, 
no  hairier  than  other  people.  Some 
travelers  have  said  the  Ainos  are  covered 
with  fine  fur.  But  a  wTiter  in  Asia,  a 
journal  of  the  American  Asiatic  Associa- 
tion (New  York),  says  that's  a  mistake. 
"Head  hair  is  abundant  in  both  sexes," 
he  says;  "males  have  a  dense  and  heavy 
growth  of  beard  on  the  face."  But  no 
fur.  Continuing  his  description  of  the 
Ainos,  this  writer  says: 

In  stature  the  Aino  is  rather  short, 
adult  males  averaging  about  five  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  while  females  are  five 
feet  two.  The  complexion  varies,  but  is 
much  lighter  than  that  of  the  Japanese, 
without  its  yellowish-brown  tint.  The 
abundant  hair  is  black  or  dark  brown, 
wavy  and  worn  long,  hanging  down  upon 
the  shoulders.  The  beard  in  men  is  long, 
thick,  and  dark.  The  eyes  are  dark 
brown,  tho  occasionally  an  individual  is 
seen  with  light  brown  or  even  bluish  eyes. 
The  features  are  regular  and  fine;  the  fore- 
head is  broad,  square,  and  high;  the  nose 
rather  thin  and  prominent;  the  cheeks  are 
not  high  and  the  face  is  not  particularly 
broad  nor  flat.  The  eyes  are  not  oblique, 
and  are  liquid  and  full  of  expression.  The 
head  is  long  in  proportion  to  the  breadth. 

Certain  changes  have  taken  place  in 
recent  years,  but  in  the  old  days  the  Ainos 
made  their  garments  from  the  skins  of 
animals,  supplemented  by  a  kind  of  cloth 
made  from  bark-thread.  They  wore 
ornaments  of  various  kinds,  the  most 
striking  of  which,  among  the  men,  was  a 
head-dress  consisting  in  part  of  a  bear's 
head  or  a  piece  of  ornamental  wood- 
carving.  The  women  wore  great  quantities 
of  necklaces  consisting  of  large  and  heavy 
beads.  The  women  were  also  elaborately 
tattooed,  the  method  of  producing  this 
form  of  ornamentation  being  described 
as  follows: 


Three  different  kinds  of  tattooing  are 
found  among  lower  peoples;  coloring 
matter  may  be  pricked  into  the  skin  by 
jMjints,  it  may  be  forced  into  open  cuts,  it 
may  be  carried  under  the  skin  by  means  of 
threads.  The  commonest  method  is  prick- 
ing, and  the  tattooing  of  the  Japanese  is 
such.  Less  common,  and,  on  the  whole, 
more  painful  in  application,  is  tattooing 
by  cutting;  this  is  the  method  practised 
by  the  Aino.  Tattooing  begins  in  child- 
hood and  the  first  designs  are  made  ujion 
the  backs  of  the  hands  and  arms.  It  is 
done  gradually,  bit  by  bit;  the  design  is 
finished  at  the  end  of  childhood  when  the 
woman  is  ready  for  marriage.  The  final 
design  is  the  most  striking.  It  consists  of 
a  broad  band  of  color,  com{)letely  encircling 
the  mouth  and  extending  at  the  sides  into 
points  upon  the  cheeks.  In  tattooing  razors 
are  used  for  cutting;  birch-bark  is  burned 
under  a  pot  iintil  the  bottom  is  well  coated 
with  soot;  the  lines  to  be  tattooed  are  cut, 
the  soot  is  rubbed  thoroughl\'  into  the 
cut,  and  the  place  is  washed  with  a  cloth 
dipt  into  a  decoction  of  ash-bark;  this 
final  design  is  not  produced  at  a  single 
operation;  the  center  of  the  upper  lip 
receives  the  first  touches,  then  the  lower 
lip,  and  so  on,  alternatel.\,  until  the  marks 
reach  almost  from  ear  to  ear.  The  color  of 
this  tattoo  is  of  a  bright-green  blue,  which 
grows  duller  and  darker  with  the  passage 
of  time. 

The  Ainos  formerly  depended  mainly 
upon  hunting  and  fishing  for  a  livelihood. 
Agriculture  w^as  undeveloped.  Salmon 
abounded  in  their  streams  and  bear  %nd 
deer  were  found  in  the  forests,  which  also 
afiforded  many  varieties  of  edible  plants. 
The  weapons  consisted  mainly  of  bows  and 
poisoned  arrows.     We  read: 

The  bows  were  rarely  of  good  work- 
manship, but  were  effective.  The  poisoned 
arrow,  long  prohibited  by  the  .lapanese 
Government,  was  ingenious.  The  poison 
was  made  from  the  roots  of  aconite,  which 
were  dug  up  in  the  spring,  when  dull  of 
sap,  and  then  peeled  and  dried.  They 
were  pounded  between  stones  and  mixed 
with  tobacco  and  peppers;  to  all  these 
ingredients  were  added  poisonous  spiders 
and  a  little  fox-gall  to  give  the  proper 
consistency.  Arrows  for  poisoning  were 
made  in  three  parts — shaft,  a  bone  middle- 
piece,  and  the  tip.  The  latter,  about  two 
inches  long,  was  made  of  bamboo,  and 
scooped  out  to  hold  the  poison.  To 
cause  adhesion,  pine-tree  gum  was  used, 
and  a  wad  of  poison  was  prest  down 
upon  the  tip.  dipt  in  the  sticky  substance. 
As  this  poison  was  virulent,  the  Ainos.  as 
soon  as  an  animal  was  killed,  were  careful 
to  cut  a  .piece  of  flesh  of  some  size  around 
the  wound.  The  Ainos  were  ingenious  in 
making  traps  and  setting  bows.  A  bow 
would  be  strung  and  loaded  with  a  poisoned 
arrow,  the  whole  device  being  attached  to  a 
cord  stretched  across  the  trail;  a  jmssing 
animal,  striking  the  cord  would  set  loose 
the  trigger  and  discharge  the  poisoned 
arrow  to  his  own  destruction.  It  was 
largely  the  danger  from  sucli  concealed 
and  hidden  weapons  that  led  th(>  Japanese 
to  |)rohibit  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows. 

The  most  important  obj(>c(  of  the  Aino 
chase  was  the  bear.  After  a  successful 
hunt  of  that  kind,  feasting  ensued  and 
ceremonials  and  drunkenness  took  place. 
The  Aino  seems  to  havo  lieen  a  bold  and 
fearless  hunter  of  Bruin,  who  was  the 
fiercest  animal  in  his  surrounding  fauna. 
At  a  certain  season  of  the  year  it  was  the 
ambition  of  the  hunters  of  every  village 


to  capture  a  wee  bear  ciib.  It  was  taken 
home  and  treated  with  affection.  If,  as 
was  often  the  case,  the  little  creature  was 
too  young  to  have  been  properly  taken 
from  its  mother,  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
young  women  of  the  village,  who  suckled 
it  at  their  own  breasts.  When  the  little 
beast  was  too  old  to  need  such  attention, 
it  was  fed  on  cooked  food,  served  in  a 
special,  long,  wooden  trough  by  a  man 
whose  duty  was  to  care  for  the  animal. 
A  special  pen  made  of  logs  was  erected  for 
the  cub,  and  here  it  was  reared,  the  pet  of 
the  entire  village,  until  fairly  grown.  In 
the  old  days  it  was  kept  for  two  or  three 
full  years,  but  in  these  degenerate  times 
the  bear  feast,  of  which  it  forms  the 
central  item,  usually  takes  place  when  the 
bear  is  about  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

The  bear  feast  is  a  great  function.  All 
the  neighboring  towns  are  invited  to  take 
part.  Everybody  arrays  himself  in  his 
best  garments,  and  there  is  much  food 
and  drink.  Also  there  is  preliminary 
singing  and  dancing;  likewise  weeping  and 
mourning  for  the  bear,  particularly  by  the 
women.  What  takes  place  then  is  thus 
recorded : 

The  signal  given,  the  bear  is  led  out  from 
its  wooden  pen ;  it  is  tethered  by  a  rope  to  a 
post  or  pole  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
crowd.  Every  one  now  begins  to  tease 
and  irritate  the  unfortunate  creature.  It 
is  astonished  at  such  treatment;  hereto- 
fore, it  has  always  been  the  village  pet. 
Men,  women,  and  children  have  spoiled 
it  with  the  kindest  treatment;  now  it  is 
set  upon,  struck,  prodded,  beaten;  all  the 
boys  of  the  village,  all  the  young  men, 
all  the  men,  with  bows  and  blunt-pointed 
arrows  shoot  at  it.  When  the  scene  has 
become  one  of  wild  excitement,  and  the 
tormented  creature  snarls  and  turns  and 
runs  in  every  May  to  escape  from  his  tor- 
mentors, at  a  given  signal  one  advances 
with  a  real  arrow,  ^\•hich  is  discharged 
at  the  creature's  head  to  stun  him.  At 
the  same  moment  yoimg  men  come  for- 
ward with  two  poles,  one  of  which  is  placed 
upon  the  ground.  They  then  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  stunned  creature,  and. 
seizing  him  by  the  legs,  drag  him  to  the 
pole  and  place  his  head  upon  the  pole  in 
such  a  way  that  the  lower  jaw  rests  on  it. 
The  second  pole  is  now  laid  across  the  back 
of  the  head,  above.  A  group  of  the  young 
men  now  throw  themselves  with  all  their 
weight  upon  the  upper  pole.  The  head 
of  the  animal  caught  between  the  two 
poles  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the 
whole  mass  of  struggling  humans.  This 
tak(>s  i)lace  directlx-  in  front  of  the  mats 
upon  which  the  old  men  are  sitting.  The 
dying  creature  is  directly  before  them. 
Leaning  over  him,  one  of  them  strokes 
both  sides  of  his  head  and  j)rays.  at  the 
same  time  catching  and  inhaling  the 
creaturt^'s  dying  bn'ath.  WHien  the  bear 
has  breath<"d  his  last  gasp — and  he  must 
be  killed  without  the  shedding  of  blood — 
the  corpse  with  the  head  is  skinned,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  taken  inside  and 
prejiared  for  cooking.  The  skin  and  head 
are  now  car(>full\  laid  out  upon  a  hand- 
some mat.  It  is  adorned  with  bright 
ribbons,  iuao  sha\ings.  bead  necklaces 
taken  from  the  women,  and  other  orna- 
ments. Praters  are  offered.  When  the 
flesh  is  cooked  a  bowl  of  soup  is  first 
brought  out.  This  is  presented  with 
prayer  to  the  skin  and  head  of  the  animal. 
He  is  begged  to  take  a  portion  of  the  soup; 
he  is  reminded  of  the  kindness  which  th<' 
village  has  shown  him  ever  since  he  came 
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A  Sentinel 
at{hQ  Gate 


<lA 


Safeguarding  a  Service 
to  Hospital  and  Home 


T  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  factories, 
the  scientific  accuracy  of  our  400 
and  more  preparations  is  a  matter  of 
pride — ^justified  by  our  high  ideals — and 
carefully  guarded  by  our  controlling 
laboratory. 

This  laboratory  is,  indeed,  a  "Sentinel  at 
the  Gate."  With  unwavering  regularity 
it  challenges  every  bit  of  raw  material 
that  enters  our  yards.  With  clinical 
thoroughness  it  tests  the  finished  prod- 
uct. For  over  thirty  years  the  Johnson 
&  Johnson  institution  has  held  the  con- 
fidence of  physicians,  hospitals,  and 
nurses  the  world  over. 

Let  It  Safeguard  Your  Home 

This  same  great  laboratory  organiza- 
tion controls  the  many  Johnson  & 
Johnson  products  for  home  use.      Such 


infinite  care  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  each  of  these  products  that  we  believe 
— and  know  many  physicians  join  our 
belief — that  no  other  toilet  articles  de- 
serve so  prominent  a  place  on  your  bath- 
room shelf. 

Your  druggist,  too,  has  learned  to  rely 
on  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  "Sentinel  at 
the  Gate."  He  daily  shows  his  prefer- 
ence for  Johnson  preparations.  This  is 
still  further  proof  that  he  deserves  your 
increased  confidence  and  patronage. 

(/      New  Brunswick  (/    New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Gauze,  Absorbent  Cotton, 
Bandages,  Toilet  and  Baby  Powder,  First-Aid  Supplies, 
Plasters,  Synol  Soap,  Lister's  Fumigator,  and  other  Red 
Cross  products  for  use  in  hospital  and  home. 


L 


What  Our  Laboratory  Has 
Done  For    You 

Synol  Soap. — Nothing  better  for  toilet, 
bath  and  shampoo.  Liquid  or  cake 
form. 

Red  Cross  Gauze. — The  perfect   gauze 

for  every  purpose. 
Johnson's    Shaving    Cream    Soap. 

— "The    l:.tner's   the    thing"    to 

ease  the  shave  and  aid  the  skin. 
Linton  Gauze  Bandage. — Preferred 

in  hospitals;  best  for  the  home. 
Red    Cross   Absorbent    Cotton.  — 

Standard  the  world  over.      Keep 

it  handy  always. 

Zonas  .\dhesive  Plaster.  —  Mends 
everything. 

Johnson's  Toilet  and  Baby  Pow- 
der.— An  old  standby  with  physi- 
cians and  nurses.  Best  for  baby; 
best  for  you. 
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to    them;     he    is    begged    to    carry    their 


petitions  and  regards  to  his  parents  and 
to  send  favor  and  prosperity  to  them  in 
return  for  their  respect,  attention,  and 
kind  treatment.  Piec(>s  of  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  are  then  brought  out  and  offered 
to  him  in  the  same  fashion.  After  these 
acts  of  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  worship, 
the  people  themselves  begin  to  feast. 
Abundance  of  millet  beer  has  been  provided 
in  addition  to  the  food  and  the  celebration 
ends  in  a  scene  of  wild  intoxication.  The 
men  first  eat  and  drink  what  they  want, 
and  the  women  may  have  what  is  left. 

Passing  on  to  a  discussion  of  village  life 
among  the  Ainos,  the  wTiter  draws  the 
following  picture  of  their  dwellings: 

The  Saru  River  villages  were  probably 
typical.  Each  one  was  stretched  along  a 
single  street  or  road.  The  dwelling- 
houses  were  all  situated  to  the  east  of  this 
main  street,  while  on  the  west  was  a  line  of 
little  storehouses,  one  or  more  corre- 
sponding to  each  of  the  dwellings.  The 
house  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a 
single  room,  rectangular  in  form,  with  its 
length  east  and  west.  At  the  east  end 
■was  a  single  window,  which  was  considered 
sacred;  at  the  west  end  was  the  door 
which  opened  into  a  small  shed,  called  a 
shem,  used  as  a  receptacle  or  storage  place 
for  tubs,  utensils,  and  other  articles  not 
always  needed;  this  shed  opened  to  the 
outer  world  by  a  door  upon  the  south. 
To  enter  such  a  house  then,  one  came  into 
the  shem  by  the  south  door,  then  turned  at 
right  angles  into  the  main  living-room. 
There  was  sometimes  a  window  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  house,  but  often  the  only 
light  from  outside  came  through  the  east 
Avindow  and  by  the  west  doorway  through 
the  shem.  There  were  no  chairs,  tables, 
beds,  or  other  articles  of  furniture  usual 
with  us.  At  the  center  of  the  room  was  a 
rectangular  open  space  for  the  fire,  over 
which  cooking  was  done  and  around  which 
the  family  gathered.  Low  platforms,  serv- 
ing as  sleeping-places,  ran  lengthwise  of 
the  house  and  were  covered  with  neatly 
made  rush  mats,  often  worked  in  orna- 
mental patterns.  Above  the  fireplace 
was  a  sort  of  hanging  rack  of  poles  and 
sticks,  upon  which  articles  might  be  laid 
to  be  dried  or  smoked  by  the  fire  below. 
In  such  a  house  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  had  his  or  her  proper  place  for  sleep- 
ing and  sitting  and  no  one  would  be  ex- 
pected to  occupy  another's  space.  The 
east  end  of  the  fireplace  was  considered 
particularly  honorable  and  was  reserved 
for  respected  guests  or  visitors.  No  one 
in  entering  the  Aino  house  assumed  that 
he  was  entitled  to  sit  at  the  east  side  of 
/he  fireplace;  it  was  proper  to  wait  until 
the  host  indicated  the  place  the  guest 
should  occupy.  The  northeast  corner  in 
every  house  was  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
objects  making  up  the  household  treasure; 
lacquered  tubs  for  sake,  lacquered  bowls  and 
cups,  swords  and  knives — sometimes  com- 
plete and  genuine,  more  frequently  with- 
out blades  or  with  wooden  blades  replacing 
the  original  steel  blades  in  the  sheaths — 
these  things  and  others  like  them  were  set 
upon  the  floor  or  suspended  on  the  wall, 
and  with  them  was  the  great  inao,  guardian 
spirit  of  the  household. 

The  account  then  describes  some  ex- 
traordinary customs  in  vogue  among  the 
Ainos: 

The  salutations  of  the  Ainos  are  sugges- 
tive. When  men  meet  the  ceremony  is 
formal.  Lot  us  imagine  a  visit.  The 
guest,  coming  to  the  door,  makes  known 


his  presence  by  a  sort  of  gurgling  sound; 
ushered  into  the  house,  he  is  seated  at  the 
east  end  of  the  fireplace,  and  the  host 
seats  himself  on  the  north  side.  Both 
men,  wit.hout  speaking  begin  to  rub  their 
hands  together,  palm  against  palm,  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  being  drawn  lengthwise 
of  the  palm.  This  hand-rubbing  is  con- 
tinued by  both  men  for  some  time.  They 
then  separate  their  hands  with  a  waving 
movement  outward  and  hold  them,  palms 
upward,  almost  at  the  level  of  the  knees. 
They  are  then  raised  up  and  down,  inward 
and  outward;  as  if  balancing  something; 
each  time,  however,  they  are  raised  a 
little  higher,  and  brought  somewhat  nearer 
together;  finally  they  are  lifted  to  the  sides 
of  the  face  and  placed  against  the  beard 
and  stroked  downward,  one  on  each  side, 
several  times.  The  salutation  is  now  fin- 
ished and  conversation  commences.  This 
greeting  is  performed  with  extraordinary 
dignity  and  grace. 

Among  Aino,  woman  is  naturally  con- 
sidered the  inferior  of  man.  This  is  never 
argued,  always  admitted.  If  a  man  and 
woman  meet  upon  the  trail  the  woman  at 
once  steps  to  the  side  for  him  to  pass.  At 
the  same  time  she  takes  the  cloth  band 
from  her  head  and  lays  it  over  her  left 
arm,  which  is  folded  up  before  the  body. 
With  both  hands  she  then  smoothes  her 
hair  from  the  middle  parting  on  her  head 
and  pats  the  side-locks;  having  thus  put 
herself  in  perfect  order,  she  waits  with 
downcast  eyes  until  the  man  shall  pass, 
when  she  draws  the  forefinger  of  her  right 
hand  over  the  great  tattooed  design 
around  her  mouth,  following  the  upper  line 
of  the  pattern  from  left  to  right.  A 
woman  entering  a  house  whei'e  a  man  is 
seated  would  go  through  the  same  re- 
spectful greeting.  A  child  greeting  an 
older  person  stands  in  front  of  him  but 
faces  away  from  him.  The  older  person 
then  sti'okes  the  child's  hair  with  both 
hands. 

ADMIRAL  BEATTY'S  TENNIS  RESEM- 
BLES HIS  NAVAL  TACTICS 


FRANCIS  T.  HUNTER,  a  young  en- 
sign on  the  flag-ship  New  York  in  the 
American  Squadron,  had  the  great  good 
fortune  in  a  somewhat  unusual  way  to 
come  into  close  contact  with  one  of  the 
leading  figures  in  the  war.  Admiral  Sir 
David  Beatty,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  British  Grand  Fleet.  It  all  came 
about  because  Admiral  Beatty,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  great  sea-fighter,  is  also  a 
great  tennis  enthusiast.  And  he  plays 
tennis,  it  appears,  with  much  of  the  spirit 
that  he  displayed  when  fighting  Germans. 
In  some  unaccountable  way  the  Admiral 
had  discovered  that  there  was  an  officer 
in  the  American  Squadron  who  was  also 
enthusiastic  about  tennis.  This  was  En- 
sign Hunter.  So  the  commander  of  the 
greatest  fleet  in  the  world  sent  for  the 
young  American  to  come  and  play  tennis 
with  him.  The  latter's  experiences  in  this 
connection  are  thus  described  by  Ensign 
(now  Lieutenant)  Hunter  in  an  article  in 
The  World's  Work,  entitled  "At  Home 
with  Admiral  Beatty": 

In  compliance  with  a  note  received  by 
our  flag  secretary,  the  Admiral's  barge 
called  at  the  New  York  on  a  certain  after- 
noon (the  first  of  May)  to  carry  me  to  the 


Admiralty  House  at  Aberdour.  To  my 
surprize,  we  headed  for  the  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Beatty's  flag-ship.  Coming  alongside,  I 
started  to  disembark,  but  on  motion  from 
the  officer  of  the  deck  I  retreated  again  to 
the  blue  plush  cushions  and  carpets  of  the 
inner  cabin.  I  could  see  every  man  on  the 
flag-ship's  quarter-deck  come  sharply  to 
attention  as  the  boatswain's  shrill  whistle 
piped  from  above.  A  moment  later  I 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  Sir  David 
Beatty. 

The  Admiral  had  come  away  alone. 
The  gold  braid  that  flashed  before  me  as 
he  entered  might  have  felled  an  ox!  Far 
sooner  me,  had  not  his  magnetic  per- 
sonality put  me  immediately  aJ;  ease. 
H?  had  my  name,  and  used  it  as  he  offered 
his  hand.  If  I  had  been  a  cartoonist  1 
should  have  been  disappointed,  for  he  lost 
his  identity  a  moment  later  by  removing 
his  cap,  always  characteristically  drawn 
down  on  his  right  eye.  As  we  streaked 
through  the  water  our  conversat'on  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  From  tennis  and  the  war 
he  struck  the  internal  organization  of  our 
ships,  and  I  think  he  was  making  the  most 
of  his  time,  for  he  was  hearing  things  not 
likely  to  come  to  his  ears  fiom  any  othei 
accessible  source.  He  seemed  inclined  to 
lead  me  out,  venturing  two  or  three  items 
most  interestingly  confidential,  which  I 
now  interpret  as  sort  of  a^urances  on  his 
part.  To  the  answer  of  each  of  his  ques- 
tions he  listened  most  intently.  I  doubt 
not  that  thei'e  was  a  purpose  behind  each 
of  them,  and  I  replied  as  completely  as 
pos.sible.  In  the  attitude  of  our  men  he 
seemed  particularly  interested,  asking  in 
detail  concerning  my  own  division.  As  we 
sped  down  the  mighty  line  of  ships  he  had 
some  casual  remark  (usually  humorous) 
in  regard  to  each  one  which,  off  hand, 
revealed  at  once  his  marvelous  intimacy 
with  this  vast  armada.  I  recollect  gazing 
at  him  for  moments  of  time,  watching  the 
steely  flash  of  his  eye  or  the  firm,  set  lines 
of  his  mouth  and  chin;  then  suddenly 
realizing,  as  he  bore  down  on  me  with 
some  remark  or  other,  that  there  was  an 
impelling,  commanding  power  behind,  to 
which  I  felt  pride  in  responding. 

Presently  the  barge  reached  the  landing, 
and  the  Admiral  and  his  guest  stept  into 
a  waiting  limousine.  Lieutenant  Hunter 
confesses  to  an  inflated  feeling  about  this 
time,  akin  to  that  of  a  royal  prodigal. 
He  was  left  but  little  time  to  indulge  in  it, 
however,  for  his  companion  kept  up  a 
brisk  conversation  on  tennis  and  other 
topics.  At  length  they  arrived  at  Aberdour, 
and  the  w'riter  continues: 

Right  here  my  sense  of  humor  served  me, 
for  I  was  chuckling  inside  as  I  followed 
Sir  David  into  the  lounging  room,  to  the 
guests.  The  Grand  Admiral  toting  along 
a  lowly  ensign!  I  shall  never  forget  tht 
exjiression  I  caught  as  Admiral  Rodman 
recognized  me.  He  had  lunched  that  day 
with  Lad\-  Beatty  and  a  party  of  guests, 
who  were,  of  course,  still  gathered  about  the 
fire.  I  think  he  knew  that  I  was  expected, 
but  hardly  that  I  should  come  with  the 
Great  One  himself.  I  was  presented  to 
Lady  Beatty,  and  eventually  reached 
around  the  circle  to  Rodman.  He  passed 
a  witty  nnnark  which  pleased  me  and  sent 
a  ripple  over  the  room,  and  the  agony  was 
over.  After  chatting  awhile  Commodore 
Bentinek  arrived  with  Lieutenant  Cleather. 
a  King's  nu^ssenger.  We  left  to  prepare 
for  the  double  which  had  been  planned. 
Nothing  would  do  but  that  Lady  Beatty 
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"The  Most  Precious  Things  in  the  World" 

HE  war  killed  or  crippled  12,000,000  of  Europe's  producers.  At  the  same 

time  the  normal  death  rate  kept  on  and  the  birth  rate  fell  off.  Repairing 

and  rebuilding  roads  and  farms,  factories  and  dwellings  will  keep  at  home 

the  army  of  European  workmen  who  used  to  come  to  our  shores  yearly. 

The  substitution  of  machinery  for  human  labor — the  reserving  of  precious  human 

hands  for  that  work  which  can  be  done  only  by  human  hands — is  the  need  of  the 

industrial  period  now  opening. 


Conveying,  carrying  and  toting  are  prop- 
erly machine  work.  Your  employees  are 
earning  money  for  you  only  when  at  bench 
or  machine,  doing  the  work  that  only  human 
hands  can  do.  Let  the  raw  materials,  the 
parts  in  process,  the  finished  goods  and  the 
packing-cases  be  brought  to  them  and  carried 
away  by  Lamson  Conveyors.  At  an  unvary- 
ing pace  they  place  the  thing  wanted  where 
it  is  wanted,  when  is  is  wanted.    In  innumer- 


able plants  they  are  carrying  bottles  or  gas 
engines,  electric  bulbs  or  foundry  castings, 
bobbins  or  tonneaus.  They  never  slow  down 
through  weariness.'  They  set  the  pace  and 
organize  production  to  an  extent  that  you 
can  never  appreciate  until  you  have  used 
them. 

The  picture  shows  how  the  goods  move 
themselves,  but  the  best  part  of  the  story  is 
told  on  the  payroll  and  ledger. 


The  Lamson  Book  on  Conveying  will  interest  you  if  you  like  to  see 
/low  other  concerns  handle  transportation  in  the  factory.  It  is  sent 
free  on  request.  Or,  better  still,  ask  a  Lamson  representative  from 
the  nearest   office    to    call   and    talk  it   over.       No  obligation  at  all. 

The  Lamson  Company 


Boston loo  Boylston  St, 

New  York 15  West  44th  St. 

Philadelphia     ....      1200  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburg      ......  319  Third  Ave. 

Rochester      ^    .     .        .  194  Main  St.  East 
Detroit      .     .     .     .     .97  Woodward  Ave. 

Cleveland     .    •         -     .    2063  East  4th  St. 
Toronto     .... 


lOO    BOYLSTON    ST.,    BOSTON.    MASS. 

Cincinnati 119  East  5th  St. 

Indianapolis      .  Illinois  86 Washington  Sts. 

Chicago 6  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Minneapolis      .     .     .     221  Tribune  Annex 
Omaha      .     .      Brandeis  Bldg.,  Room  675 

Denver 1622  Arapahoe  St. 

St.  Louis 709  Pine  St. 

.     136  Simcoe  St.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Seattle  .... 
San  Francisco  .  . 
Los  Angeles  .     .     . 

Dallas 

Baltimore      .     .     . 
New  Orleans     .     . 
Atlanta     .... 
5 1  Empire  Bldg. 


215  Stewart  Bldg. 
.     .617  Mission  St. 

627  So.  Broadway 

.     .     905  "^^  Elm  St. 

.    10  E.  Fayette  St. 

124  St.  Charles  St. 

.    .  30  Moore  Bldg. 
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Exclusive  devices  for  dust  protection 
add  years  to  the  ROYAL'S  life 

DUST,  dirt,  and  erasure  rubbings  are  fatal  to  the  lon<j 
life  of  a  typewriter.  Thev  destroy  the  working  parts 
just  as  surely  as  excessive  friction. 

The  simple  "Royal"  construction  minimizes  destructive 
friction. 

Royal  rype  bar  dust  sheds,  glass  side  plates,  interior 
dust  covers  keep  the  inside  of  the  machine  free  trom 
destructive  dust,  dirt,  and  erasure  rubbings. 

All  this  means  extra  years  of  service — makes  the 
"Royal"  the  machine  that  ends  the  "trading-out"  evil. 

Let  a  "Royal"  demonstration  show  you  the  twenty  exclusive 
features  that  have  made  this  machine  the  choice  t)f  hundreds  oi 
tliousands  of  users.  Gonipare  the  work  y<.»urself  you  will  see 
why  the  "Royal"  is  the  lojjical  choice. 

ROYAL   TYPEWRITER   COMPANY,    Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,   364-366  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Biahcht^  nndAgemies  the  World  Over 

C-lucf  Eitri>[>cu:i  Otitic,  ,-s  tj'icr"  \'"i,  CmVi  .Vlnvr.  Loju/oji.  E    l~. 


should    see    the    game.     She    is    quite    as 
keen  on  it  as  Sir  David. 

We  were  soon  readj-  for  the  court. 
(Peter,  aged  eleven,  the  second  son,  had 
escorted  me  to  change  in  his  room.)  ]\Iy 
surprize  as  we  started  to  .play  was  well 
founded,  for,  considering  his  age  and  the 
life  my  partner  had  led  (I  was  paired  with 
the  Admiral),  1  looked  for  little  real  tennis. 
Few  games  were  played,  howe\er,  before 
I  realized  that  it  was  real  play  and  that 
my  i)artner  was  doing  all  the  scoring  for 
us.  In  the  confusion  of  gold  lace  I  lost 
the  first  set  for  our  side.  Perhaps  it  Avas 
well,  for  if  all  had  gone  smoothly  I  should 
have  missed  a  lot.  Beatty  at  once  became 
a  bulldog.  He  is  the  same  fighter  on  the 
court  as  on  the  sea,  and  the  seriousness  of 
his  "do  or  die"  remarks  brought  me  up  all 
standing.  In  that  second  set  1  let  go 
everything.  We  won  it.  and  after  losing 
the  next,  rather  nari'owly  captured  the  two 
following  for  the  match.  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  man  more  i>leased  OAer  a  tennis 
game.  He  cheered,  slapped  me  on  the 
back,  guyed  our  opponents,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it.  To  lose  doesn't  enter  his 
thoughts.  I  remember  him  saying  over 
and  over,  while  we  were  behind:  "Here! 
We  can't  let  it  stand  like  this;  it  will  never 
become  ns  to  be  beaten."  "Xo,  sir,"  I 
would  agree,  "we're  not  going  to  lose." 
The  result  was  that  toward  the  end  I  was 
literally  knocking  the  cover  off  the  ball 
and  going  fairly  well.  But  the  study  of 
Ihe  Admiral  proved  quite  as  absorbing  as 
the  game. 

After  tea  (you  know  the  English  always 
have  tea  during  their  afternoon  sport)  I 
had  a  glimpse  of  another  side.  In  talking 
to  Da^id,  Jr.,  the  thirteen-year-old  son 
and  heir  of  the  Admiral,  he  told  me  of 
the  stunts  he  is  doing  AAnth  mechanical 
toys.  He  took  me  to  his  playroom  where 
he  showed  me  a  model  "Sub"  that  really 
dived;  a  miniature  Tiger  whose  turrets 
actually  train;  a  baby  "tank''  quite  com- 
l)lete  in  detail;  perfect  little  steel  dock 
cranes  which  revolve  and  lift  weights 
])recisely  as  the  big  ones.  T-he  lad  is  an 
admiral  in  the  making.  He  already  knows 
as  much  of  the  Grand  Fleet  organization 
as  I  do,  and  speaks  several  languages.  W^e 
had  not  been  there  long  when  in  came  the 
Admiral,  qtiite  tickled  to  death.  He  in- 
sisted that  I  must  see  everything,  and, 
indeed,  seemed  as  pleased  with  the  toys 
as  his  yoimg  son.  I  don't  blame  him.  He 
put  all  sorts  of  questions  to  the  kid,  who 
seldom  failed  in  his  reply.  When  he  did, 
the  Admiral  became  very  stern.  His 
whol(>  attitude  was  a  sort  of  constructive 
devotion.  Neither  his  duties  nor  his  gold 
hicc  have  made  him  any  the  less  chummy 
with  the  boy. 

In  the  afternoon  more  tennis-playing 
followed,  this  time  with  Ladj'  Beatty  as  a 
partner.  At  length  the  Admiral  and  the 
Ensign  took  their  departure  to  where  his 
l)arge  was  waiting  for  the  former  and  a 
steamer  for  the  American  officer.-  The 
Admiral  insisted,  however,  that  the  barge 
should  carry  the  American  back  to  his 
shii).     Then — 

Alone  again,  I  reflected  that  I  had  had 
a  r(-ally  great  day.  On  board  the  ship  I 
was  soon  couAinced  that  this  opinion  Avas 
shared  by  numy  others  as  well.  From 
the  captain  down  I  was  put  through  such 
a  grill  of  questions  that  I  began  to  feel 
guilty  of  some  pleasant  crime.  It  really 
was  immense.  Even  Captain  Hughes 
seemed  greatly  tickled  over  the  affair, 
offering    many   remarks   on   which    I    still 
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refl<'ct.  He  showed  mo,  iiulccd,  thai  the 
(*xporii>tic<'  had  been  as  vaUial)le  as  it  liad 
been  uiuisual. 

Adinu-al  Sir  David  Bcnitty  is  as  ij;alliiiH 
ail  otticiT  as  ever  took  a  hridf^c.  I  tell 
you  it  is  with  proud  eonfidenee  that  I 
stand  ready  for  the  srreat  battle  under  his 
command,  knowing  that  sjjirit  which 
l)ermeates  theentiro Grand  Fkn^t  of  Britain. 

"Here!  We  can't  h>t  things  stand  like 
this. 

"It  would  n(  v<  r  become  us  to  be 
beaten  I" 

DOUGH -BOYS,   AND   NOT   MARINES, 
WON    AT   CHATEAU- THIERRY 


IT  was  tlie  dough- bo\s,  and  not  the 
marines,  it  api)ears,  \\ho  stopt  the  Hiui 
at  Chateau-Thi<>rr\-,  on  his  last  and  nearest 
advance  toward  Paris,  (^redit  for  that  feat 
has  heretofore  usually  been  bestowed  on 
the  United  States  marines,  altho  they  haAe 
never  claimed  it  and  have  jilenty  of  glory 
without  it.  Now  conies  the  machine-gun 
battalion  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  in  the 
Third  Division  and  lays  claim  to  the 
honor.  It  is  said  that  in  the  scrap  at 
Belleau  Wood  the  marines  were  pretty  well 
used  up,  and  the  commander  of  the  Seventh 
offered  to  relieve  them  so  they  could  re- 
organize their  ranks.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  in  the  fight  at  Chateau-ThieiTy,  which 
probably  will  go  on  record  as  the  turning- 
point  of  the  war,  the  marines  were  in  the 
rear  and  it  was  the  doughty  machine- 
gunners  of  the  Seventh  who  turned  the 
trick.  The  story  of  the  part  taken  by  them 
in  this  engagement  is  told  in  The  Watch  on 
the  Rhine,  a  paper  published  by  the 
American  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany- , 
from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

The  7th  Machine-Gun  Battalion,  being 
motorized,  traveled  overland  in  small 
Ford  trucks  from  its  training  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chateau  Villain,  and  reached 
Chateau-Thierry  late  in  the  afternoon  on 
May  31.  Positions  were  immediatel\- 
taken  up  in  that  historic  city,  part  of 
which  was  already  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
After  a  thorough  reconnaissance  each 
company  was  given  a  mission.  The 
general  mission  was  to  repulse  any  at- 
tempt of  the  enemy  to  ad\  ance  on  Chateau- 
Thierry  by  the  bridges  entering  the  city. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
June  2  a  detachment  of  this  battalion  was 
forced  from  its  position  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  and  fell  back  across  the  large 
bridge.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  had 
formed  in  considerable  strength  on  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge  and  attempted  to 
enter  into  Chateau-Thierry.  This  bridge 
was  then  blown  up  and  caused  the  im- 
mediate failure  of  the  enemy  attack. 

General  Marchand,  commanding  the 
10th  French  Colonial  Division,  made  the 
following  statement  after  the  action: 

"On  May  31,  the  7th  Machine-Gun 
Battalion,  U.  S.  A.,  had  just  ari'ived  with  its 
automobiles.  It  installed  itself  in  a  canton- 
ment to  the  south  of  Chateau-Thien^'. 

"At  3:30  P.M.  the  enemy  threatened 
to  take  Chateau-Thierry,  attempting  to 
flank  the  town  on  our  left,  where  an 
opening  had  occurred. 

"The  unit  was  immediately  thrown  into 
Chateau-Thierry  at  the  same  time  as  a 
Colonial  Infantry  Battalion  which  was  in 
the  same  cantonment  with  it. 

"  Immediately  the  Americans  reenforeed 
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Ten  keys  at  finger  tips 

SUNDSTRAND  simple  keyboard  is  the  secret  of  its  success. 
This  feature  means  easier,  quicker,  more  accurate  figure 
work  in  offices  everywherej 

SUNDSTRAND  has  only  ten  keys — all  at  finger  tips — and 
arranged  in  "one-two-three"  order,  making  speedy  "Touch" 
System  figure  writing  a  true  reality. 

SUNDSTRAND  "one-hand"  operation  gives  sub-totals  and 
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"Bone -Dry"   Means   WUlard 


When  I  say  a  Willard 
Battery  with  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation  is  "bone 
dry,"  I  don't  mean  that  the 
acid  solution  has  been 
emptied  out  of  it. 

I  mean  that  it  has  never 
had  any  solution  put  into 
it — which  is  a  very  different 
thing.  Any  storage  battery 
can  be  emptied  and  shipped 
empty  provided  it  is  filled 
again  at  an  early  date,  which 
12  necessary  when  plates  and 


insulation  are  not  bone  dry, 
but  wet. 

With  a  Bone-Dry  Willard 
Battery,  there  is  not  a  bit 
of  moisture  in  plates  or 
insulation  from  the  time 
the  battery  is  completed  at 
the  factory  until  it  is  m.ade 
ready  for  use  on  your  car. 
You  can  get  this  absolute 
bone  dryness  only  in  the 
Willard  Battery  with 
Threaded  Rubber  Insula- 
tion. 


To  you  as  a  car  owner, 
Bone-Dry  means  two  things, 
both  extremely  important: 

First — that  you  can  be  much 
more  certain  of  getting  a  battery 
without  waiting  for  a  factory 
shipment,  because  dealers  can 
keep  complete  stocks  of  bone 
dry  batteries  brand  new  on  their 
shelves  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  deterioration. 

Second — that  you  can  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  brand-new  con- 
ditions of  the  battery,  whether 
on  a  new  car,  or  bought  to  replace 
the  one  you  are  now  using. 


Rubber  Insulation 
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STORAGE  - 
BATTERY 


i 


I 


Hasn't  had  a 
drop  of  acid  solu- 
tion or  any  mois- 
ture in  either 
plates  or  insula- 
tion— 


1 
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Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 


After  I  fill  the  battery, 
chemical  action  goes  on  just 
as  in  any  other  battery,  and 
ordinary  battery  care  is 
needed.  Pure  water  should 
be  put  in  to  keep  the  so- 
lution always  above  the  top 
of  the  plates.  A  hydrometer 
test  should  be  taken  every 
week  or  two.  The  battery 
must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  neglect,  thirst,  starva- 
tion, over -heating,  or  any 
of  the  things  that  might 
shorten  its  life. 


Any  battery  will  serve 
better  if  it  gets  proper  care, 
but  other  things  being  equal 
the  battery  with  the  insula- 
tion that  is  longest  lived 
and  best  protects  the  plates 
will  serve  the  longest. 

There's  plenty  of  proof  of 
this  in  the  record  made  by 
Threaded  Rubber  Insula- 
tion. 

Three  years  ago  you  had  not 
even  heard  of  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation,  yet  in  that  year 
35,000  Willard  Batteries  pro- 
tected by  it,  went  into  new  cars. 


A  large  percentage  of  those 
three -year -old  batteries  are  in 
use  today. 

There's  the  evidence — not 
what  engineers  say  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation  ought  to  do, 
or  what  it  could  do  in  awell-cared 
for  battery,  but  what  it  actually 
has  done.  It  is  evidence  that  is 
worth  a  good  deal  of  careful 
thought  when  you  are  buying  a 
new  car,  or  a  battery  to  replace 
the  one  you  now  have. 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  more  about 
Willard  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation,  also  for  a  copy  of  the 
booklet  "The  Wick  of  the 
Willard." 

Willard  Service. 


— until  it  is  filled 
and  charged  at  the 
Willard  Service 
Station. 
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the  intire  biids:*'  i'sj)eeiiilly  at  the  ap- 
])roaches  of  the  bridge.  Tlieir  courage  and 
skill  as  marksmen  e\oked  the  admiration 
Of  all. 

■■(Yusht  by  our  fire,  the  enemy  hesi- 
tated and,  as  a  result  of  counter-attacks, 
\  igorously  supported  by  the  American 
machine  guns,  they  were  thrown  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  town. 

"Chateau-Tliierry  remained  entirely  in 
our  hands." 

On  the  uo.\t  day,  June  1,  the  Huns  re- 
newed their  attack,  advancing  against  the 
bridge  held  by  the  Americans,  masking  their 
movements  by  the  use  of  smoke  bombs. 
At  the  same  time  they  opened  a  fearful 
bombardment  on  the  town.  The  Ameri- 
cans maintained  their  position,  however, 
for  General  Marchand  continued: 

"The  American  machine  gims  held  the 
south  bank.  Th(>\-  formed  a  protection 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  retiring 
from  the  northern  section  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  the  bridge  prior  to  its  destruction. 

"Here  again  the  courage  of  the  Amer- 
icans was  beyond  all  praise.  The  Colonials 
tliemselvos,  tho  accustomed  to  acts  of 
l)ravery,  were  struck  b\'  the  wonderful 
morale  in  the  face  of  fire,  the  impassibility 
and  the  extraordinary  sang-froid  of  their 
allies. 

"In  a  combat  in  the  street  and  at  night. 
wluTe  coolness  is  one  of  the  principal 
military-  virtues,  the  Americans  only  could 
l)lay  this  role.  Their  watchfulness  never 
failed  them  and,  with  their  machine  guns 
playing  upon  the  roads  of  entrance  and  the 
destroyed  bridges  and  foot-bridges,  they 
I)revented  any  repairs  by  the  enemy. 

"The  losses  of  the  7th  Machine-Gun 
Battalion,  U.  S.  A.,  had  been  heavv,  but 
not  out  of  proportion  to  the  great  services 
they  rendered  nor  to  the  bloody  losses 
which  they  inflicted  on  the  Bodies. 

"They  will  be  r(>lieved  at  the  same 
time  as  the  French  troops,  at  the  side  of 
whom  they  fought  (this  evening).  The 
French  Command,  knowing  their  just 
pride,  feared  they  would  ha^e  humiliated 
these  valiant  troops  if  they  had  offered 
them  rest  sooner  than  their  French  com- 
panions in  the  fight. 

"The  episode  of  Chateau-Thierry  will 
remain  one  of  the  very  fine  deeds  of  this 
war.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  all  of  us  to 
<'ertify  that  oiu-  valiant  allies  with  us  par- 
ticipated in  this  event — our  bonds  of 
affection  and  of  confidence  will  be  strength- 
ened b,\'  the  same  pride  which  we  share  in 
common. 

"At  the  present  time  the  Germans, 
Avithout  doubt  severely  tested,  dare  not 
remain  in  the  northern  part  of  Chateau- 
Tliierry,  which,  however,  we  no  long(>r 
occupy.  The  bullets  which  the  American 
guns  are  sending  do  not  gi\('  the  lioclie 
any  taste  to  take  up  a  residence  there." 

In  recognition  of  their  exploits  at 
Chateau-Thierry  the  colors  of  the  7th 
Machine-Gun  Battalion  have  been  decor- 
ated with  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  the 
battalion  was  cited  by  Marshal  Petain, 
of  France,  as  follows: 

"The  7t.h  Machine-Gun  Battalion  barred 
to  th(!  enemy  the  passage  of  the  Marn(<. 
In  the  course  of  violent  combat,  particu- 
hirly  on  May  31  and  June  1,  it  disputed 
foot  by  foot  with  the  Germans  the  north- 
ern outskirts  of  Chateau-Thierry,  and 
covered    itself    with    incomparable    glory. 


thanks  to  its  valor  and  to  its  skill,  costing 
the  enemy  sanguinar\-  losses. 

"The  Great  General  Headquarters, 
"24  November.  1918. 

"Petain, 
"The  Marshal  of  France, 
"Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Armies 
of  the  East." 

The  7th  Machine-Gun  Battalion  has. 
therefore,  added  a  lirilliant  page  to  the 
histor\-  of  an  already  famous  and  historic 
place  in  France,  and  the  members  of  this 
battalion  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  prevented  the  crossing  over  the 
Marne.  defeating  the  enemy  at  a  most 
critical  time  in  the  history  of  this  great 
war.  When  we  read  of  this,  the  second 
battle  of  the  Marne,  and  later  of  the  third 
battle  of  the  JNIarne,  which  took  ])lace  in  the 
middle  of  July,  1918,  we  record  the  valiant 
fighting  by  units  of  the  Third  Division. 
Only  two  diA'isions  of  the  American  Army 
e\er  fought  on  the  Marne.  namelv',  the 
Third  Division  and  units  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Division,  the  latter  units  attached 
to  the  Third  Division  and  to  the  French 
during  the  third  battle  of  the  Marne. 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHIC  SKETCH  OF 
THE  MOST  FAMOUS  WAR-DOG 


OF  mascots  and  pets  there  have  been 
many  among  Uncle  Sam's  dough-boys, 
but  none  has  come  in  for  the  amount  of 
newspaper  space  that  has  been  devoted  to 
Vesle,  a  little  black-and-white  A\oolly  dog 
picked  lip  on  a  battle-field  in  France  and 
now  lirought  to  this  country  by  his  loving 
friends.  In  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
he  tells  his  own  stor\",  with  the  assistance 
of  a  symjiathetic  re])orter  who,  it  seems, 
understands  dog  language.  Vesle  got  his 
name  froin  the  river  in  France  where  a  big 
battle  was  fought  last  August.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  head  during  the  fray  and 
swam  the  river,  as  he  says  himself,  "to  get 
away  from  the  strange  big  men  in  gray 
uniforms."  On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
he  found  himself  among  French  and 
American  soldiers.  |Presently  he  came  to  an 
atitomobile,  and  the  chauffeur  being  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  an  airplane  fight,  th(> 
dog  .iumi)ed  into  the  car  and  remained  there 
until  the  i>assengers  of  the  auto  appeared 
on  the  scene.  They  were  two  newspaper 
corresjjondents,  one  representing  a  Chicago 
paper  and  the  other  a  paper  in  Phila(lelf)hia. 
What  happened  then  is  thus  told  by  Vesle: 

As  the  car  started  they  looked  down 
and  saw  me.  1  shi\ered  and  begged  them 
to  let  me  stay  with  all  the  might  of  my 
two  brown  eyes.  One  i)atted  nie  and  said 
I  was  wet,  for  he  showed  his  hand  to  the 
other,  who  reached  ov(>r,  noticed  the  hole 
in  my  h(>ad  and  the  blood.  He  held  me  up 
whil(>  the  first  new  friend  rubbed  some- 
thing in  the  wound  that  smarted.  I  slid 
back  on  the  floor  and  closed  my  eyes.  1 
was  not  asl(>cp  but  tired;   oh.  so  very  tired. 

So  th(^  newspaper  correspondents,  being 
regular  human  beings,  let  the  little  dog 
stay,  and  in  this  way  Vesle  became  a  dog 
with  two  masters.     Of  this  e.xperience  he 

says: 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  pl(>as<>  them  both, 
make  them  j)rou(l  of  me,  and  help  them  in 
their  work   for   their    kindness   to  me.      A 


dog  can  do  a  lot.  Sometimes  it  was  hard 
to  satisfy  them  both.  For  instance,  one 
ordered  me  to  sleep  on  a  rug  under  the  bed, 
while  the  other,  when  I  am  in  his  room, 
always  puts  me  on  top  of  the  bedclothes.  I 
prefer  going  under  beds,  for  then  the 
"ceiling"  seems  nearer,  and  in  winter 
it  is  warmer.  Our  dog  world  is  smaller, 
more  comprest  than  the  world  people  live 
in.  We  have  to  cont;^nt  ourselves  largely 
with  a  ^•ista  of  legs.  Just  get  down  upon 
all  fours  and  you  will  realize  a  dog's  a  iew- 
])oint.  In  one  respect  my  two  bosses  are 
alike;  neither  will  pay  any  attention  to  me 
when  he  is  writing  on  his  typewriter,  no 
matter  how  fast  1  wag  n\\  tail. 

When  a  dog  gives  himself  over  to  the 
service  of  two  masters  he  must  keep  his 
wits  about  him.  Going  out  walking,  I 
finally  concluded  that  I  must  measure  off 
the  distance  between  them,  and  never  be 
nearer  one  th-m  the  other.  The  alterna- 
tive of  following  one  for  three  minutes 
and  then  the  other  for  the  same  time  I 
tried  and  then  gave  it  up.  Either  of  tTiem 
was  sure  to  fancy  that  he  was  being  slighted 
and  take  it  out  upon  me  in  withdrawn 
attention.  As  I  like  my  masters  equally, 
I  finally  elected  to  make  myself  into  an 
expert  accountant  and  walk  exactly  half- 
Avay  in  their  shadows. 

Vesle  says  he  is  French -born.  Hi.s 
masters  did  not  know  this,  however,  and 
so  he  was  given  a  test  in  order  that  his 
nationality  might  be  established.  He  tells 
of  this  as  follows: 

One  night  a  large  group  of  war-writers 
g'athered  in  a  room  of  the  hotel,  and  I 
was  brought  in.  They  all  looked  seriously 
at  me.  I  knew  something  was  up.  Soon 
a  man  they  called  "Mac"  came  in  wearing 
a  German  helmet.  Before  I  could  get  hold 
of  myself  1  had  snapt  at  his  leg  and  ran 
under  a  lounge.  They  called  me  out,  and 
everybody  patted  me.  One  Avriter  they 
called  "Don"  went  and  got  me  a  dish  of 
water.  I  then  knew  I  had  passed  through 
a  great  ordeal  and  had  done  the  right 
thing.  It  was  smooth  sailing  for  me  after 
that,  altho  1  had-  to  be  tactful  and  never 
go  up  wagging  my  tail  to  some  of  the  cor- 
respondents with  whom  my  bosses  were  not 
friendly.  Keeping  track  of  these  outsiders 
is  always  an  important  part  of  a  dog's  job. 

After  that  he  got  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  American  Army,  going  everywhere 
wagging  his  tail  and  trying  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  everybody,  from  generals  up 
to  common  dough-boys.  "  Everywhere  my 
bosses  went  I  set  my  mind  firmly  to  the 
task  of  making  them  welcome,"  he  declares. 
"Even  great  people  like  to  have  dogs 
notice  them;  it  is  a  sort  of  credential  that 
they  hav'(>  kindness  hidden  away  somewhere 
inside  their  natures."     He  continues: 

Probably  the  most  notable  event  in  my 
life  at  the  front  was  a  ride  on  General 
Pershing's  private  train  with  my  Chicago 
master.  The  (^oniniander-in-Chief  looked 
me  OA'er  car(>fully  and  then  said  that  I 
must  indeed  be  a  wise  dog  to  get  on  so  well 
\\ith  newspaper  men.  Gen.  Dennis  Nolan, 
his  chief  of  intelligence  and  a  brave  officer, 
would  drop  any  important  matter  to  call 
me  over  and  stroke  my  head.  The  divisions 
•  wher<^  1  am  best  known  are  the  First, 
Second,  Thirty  -  second.  Forty -second, 
Thirty-third.  Twenty-(>ighth,  Seventy-sev- 
enth, and  Seventy-ninth.  I  lost  many 
good  friends  in  their  different  battles,  all 


Gramtn-Bernstein  I '  j-Tott 
Truck,  with  Three-In-One 
flare-board  express  body — J 
here  converted  into  slatted 
type  with  tarpaulin  carrier 
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Built  as  a  1  Vi-Ton  Truck 
Should  Be  Built 


B.  A.  Gramm  puts  his  18  years  of  truck 
experience  into  this  IJ^-ton  Gramm-Bern- 
stein.  It  is  built  as  he  knows  a  l3^-ton 
truck  should  be  built  for  long  life  and  low 
hauling  costs. 

Business  men  can  safely  accept  these  facts 
as  assurance  of  excess  ton-and-a-half 
value. 

On  top  of  them  is  the  clean  record  of  all 
Gramm-Bernstein  trucks. 

This  truck  will  do  its  part  in  keeping  that 
record  fine  and  clean. 

Built  Right 
For  IH  Tons 

To  some,  the  truck  might  seem  over-size. 
That  is  because  business  men  are  not  ac- 
customed to  such  stout  and  generous 
specifications  for  a  lJ2"ton  rating. 

Rear  axle  bearings,  for  example,  are  one 
to  two  sizes  larger  than  found  in  many 
2-ton  axles.  Mr.  Gramm  wants  no  buyer 
to  take  chances. 

That  is  why  he  has  also  equipped  this  truck 
with  larger  tires.  A  thoroughly  good  13^2- 
ton  truck,  he  says,  is  entitled  to  soundness 
such  as  this. 

The  springs  are  neither  too  heavy,  nor 
the  leaves  too  many.  Mr.  Gramm  insists, 
also,  on  the  costlier  Vanadium  alloy  steel, 
as  an  extra  insurance.  ' 

Costlier  Practices 
Make  a  Better  Truck 

Doubtless  many  experts  would  call  this  a 
2J4-ton  transmission.  According  to  Mr. 
Gramm  it  is  no  larger  than  this  truck 
should  have. 

The  two-piece,  three-universal-j,oint  pro- 
peller shaft  costs  more.  But  it  does  away 
with  the  "whip"  of  a  one-piece  shaft. 


Having  both  brakes  operate  on  the  rear 
wheels  is  likewise  more  expensive.  How- 
ever, it  avoids  the  excess  wear  which  a 
propeller  shaft  brake  imposes  on  the 
rear  transmission  bearing.  Therefore,  it  is 
better. 

Six  cross  members  stiffen  the  frame  against 
misalignment  and  undue  strain.  They  are 
gusseted  for  still  greater  strength,  and  at 
the  rear  are  two  corner  braces  in  addition 
to  the  corner  gussets. 

Built  to  Uphold 
A  Good  Name 

So  on  throughout  Mr.  Gramm  wants  this 
truck  to  be  as  well  thought  of.  as  all  he  has 
ever  built. 

He  is  not  satisfied  that  it  be  just  good 
enough  to  carry  132  tons.  It  must  \k- 
extra  good. 

In  any  comparison  for  real  worth,  we  feel 
that  close  buyers  must  choose  this  truck, 
because  of  these  downright  superiorities 
and  what  they  mean  to  successful  truck 
operation. 

The  18-year  Gramm  reputation  for  faith- 
ful, low-cost  service  is  behind  it,  with  all 
its  force. 

Three-In-One  Body 
On  l}/2-Ton  Chassis 

One  of  the  body  options  for  the  132-ton 
Gramm-Bernstein  is  our  Three -in -One 
type,  illustrated  here.  Other  standard 
types  are  the  platform  stake  and  the 
slatted  stake,  each  furnished  in  high,  low 
and  medium  styles. 

All  Gramm-Bernstein  trucks  are  chain- 
less  drive.  Capacities  from  13^2-ton  to 
5  tons. 


The   1  ' ..  -  Ton'  Three -In  -  One  body,  with  extra 
slatted  panels  added. 
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F.  O.  B.  Lima,  Ohio 

13'2-Ton  Chassis  with  driver's  seat 


^jOyC    1' 2-Ton    Chassis    with     all-weatli"r 
'-y '  *J    cab,  doors,  curtains  and  windshield. 

$71  IC    I'J-Ton   Truck,   complete    as    illus- 
■*'•*-•'■*'    trated  below,  with  flare-board  express 
body,  wliicli  is  convertible  into  a  slatted  express 
body,  and  a  covered,  slatted  express  body. 

36x6  and  38x7  Pneumatic  All-Wealber  Cord  Tires 
Furnished  an  Extra  EquiprreT^t 


THE  GRAMM-BERNSTEIN  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY, 

LIMA,    OHIO,    U.  S.  A. 
Builders  of  the  First  Standardized  Liberty  (U.  S.  A.)  Truck. 


Standard  i  '  J  -  Ton  Three  -In-  One  flare-board 
express  body — The  foundation  for 

the  types  shozvn  above. 
Note  complete  curtain  equipment. 
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STRAIGHT  FROM  GERMANY 
An  advertisement  originated  and  produced 
for  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  by  members  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 


some  of  US 

e  war 
will  never 
be  over 


MAYBE  youll  be  going  to  the 
country  in  a  few  weeks 
to  see  the  green  of  the 
new  leaves,  and  maybe,  too,  you've 
got  tickets  for  a  corking  show 
tonight,  where  there  will  be 
lights  and  colors  and  gay  cos- 
tumes and  a  happy  crowd. 

Well  —  perhaps  the  war  is 
over  for  you. 

But  for  some  of  us — — 

Can  YOU  rest  or  work  or 
play  or  live  until  you  have  finished 
the  work  we  started — before  the 
light  went  out? 


See  it  through!  It's  a  hig 
American  job.  Unless  you  finish 
it  up  in  the  old  American  way 
the  battles  we  fought  over  here 
will  have  been  won  in  vain. 


Victory  Liberty  Loan 


I 


^fid!^V 
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This  space  contributed  by 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 


GOVKRMBNT  LOAN  ORGANIZATION 
Sccood  Federal  Rciefvc  Dltlrtcl 
LIBERTY  LOAN  COMMITTEE 
WO   Biotim»f,  New    V.ik 


of    which    baltltis,    after    AurusI,    1    saw 
start:   St.  Mihiol  and  the  Artionno. 

Opeasionally  my  masters  wouhl  take  mo 
visitiiiy-  to  other  armies.  They  say  I  have 
m(>t  five  FreiK'h  generals  aiui  seven  British 
generals.  1  was  in  Amiens  and  Reims  the 
day  following  their  release  from  the  Ger- 
man mena(H>.  Where\'er  I  was  tak(Mi  I 
tried  to  hi)  quiet  and  well  heha\e(l.  Wluni 
my  masters  went  out  to  the  regimental 
headquarters  in  th(>  various  Ameriean 
divisions  1  was  scare<l,  but  I  luner  let 
them  see  it.  After  one  has  been  hit  in  a 
war  there  are  sweeter  m(>lodies  than  the 
bursting  of  a  shell.  Ilowevc  r,  I  never  ran 
away  and  left  them,  altho  I  often  wished 
to  get  out  of  the  range  of  fire.  Gtm.  P. 
Brown,  of  the  Heeond  Division,  wanted  to 
put  me  with  his  marin(>s,  while  Colonel 
Cooper,  of  the  First  Di\ision  Ammunition 
Train,  let  me  get  on  a  quad  with  one  of  my 
masters  for  a  night  ride  to  all  of  the  battery 
positions.  Yes,  I  have  been  in  the  first- 
line  trenches  many  times. 

Vesle  has  visited  many  cities  also, 
having  been  taken  around  with  his  bosses 
to  various  places.  At  a  hotel  in  Neuf- 
chateau  the  chef  cooked  special  dishes 
for  him,  and  in  Luneville  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  French  lady  who  "plays 
and  sings  beautifully."  Paris,  he  says,  he 
has  come  to  know  hke  his  own  tail,  and 
continues: 

In  France  dogs  are  given  due  consider- 
ation. No  baggage-cars  for  us.  We  ride 
in  the  passenger-coaches.  The  railroads 
sell  dog  tickets  with  a  picture  of  a.  dog 
printed  on  each  ticket.  Of  course,  I  am 
small  enough  to  slip  under  the  seat  when 
one  or  the  other  of  my  masters  calls 
"cotichez,"  and  I  never  have  to  stand  in 
the  train-corridors  like  the  bigger  dogs. 
As  for  restaurants,  I  was  only  refused 
admittance  at  the  Hotel  Meurice.  Some 
Americans  objected,  they  said.  I  was  tied 
with  a  string  in  the  coat-room,  but  I  slipt 
the  noose  over  my  head  and  went  around 
to  another  door  of  the  restaurant.  When 
the  inaitre  cVhoiel  was  not  looking  I  rushed 
under  the  master's  table.  You  ought  to 
have  seen  us  walk  out  together  after  the 
check  had  been  paid. 

They  let  me  into  theaters,  too.  One  night 
I  had  a  front  seat  in  a  box  at  the  Folies 
Bergere.  There  were  three  British  officers 
and  a  Canadian  Government  official  in  our 
party.  All  went  well  until  the  chorus 
came  out  with  long  poles  from  the  ends  of 
which  dangled  fish.  How  was  I  to  know 
that  the  fish  were  of  metal  and  charged  with 
electricity?  So  I  barked  with  my  loudest 
notes.  This  caused  the  entire  audience  to 
laugh  and  shout  "Bravo."  Then  came  the 
police,  and  it  would  have  fared  badly  with 
me  had  not  the  charming  prima  donna, 
Shirley  Kellogg,  an  American  actress, 
lifted  me  on  to  the  stage  as  the  curtain 
went  down. 

One  night  in  a  small  theater  on  the 
Rue  Caumartin,  Paris,  I  had  a  dreadful 
fright.  I  was  crouched  under  a  table  in 
the  promenoir  watching  my  customary 
two  pair  of  legs  when  a  third  pair  ap- 
proached and  I  heard  a  voice  say  in  French : 

"Give  you  500  francs  for  the  dog." 

"Not  enough,"  said  one  of  my  masters. 

"Make  it  1,000  francs,"  said  the 
stranger. 

Cold  chills  were  running  along  my 
spine,  and  my  heart  thumped  so  that  I 
could  hear  it  above  the  jazz  orchestra.  You 
may  well  understand  how  I  i-elaxed,  and 
the  sigh  of  relief  I  gave,  when  my  Chicago 
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boss  said:    "Sorry,  but  we  would  not  sell 
Vesle  for  1 ,0()(),()()()  francs." 

After  th(^  armistice  was  sign(>d,  Vesle 
attended  sonu*  of  the  meetings  of  th(^ 
Peace  Confereiu^e  in  Paris.  "Having  gone 
through  the  war,"  he  says,  "I  did  not 
object  to  participation  in  the  peace  jm^ 
liminaries."  But  in  this  connection  he 
ran  against  a  snag.  One  day  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Hotel  Crillon  he  was  asked 
for  his  pass.  "Everybody  must  have 
a  pass,"  he  was  told  by  the  secret-service 
agent.  "Them's  orders."  So  he  pro- 
cured a  pass  bearing  his  picture  in  one 
corner  and  reading:  "Permit  bearer, 
Vesle  (war-dog)  to  enter  Hotel  Crillon, 
4  Place  de  la  Concorde."  In  lieu  of  the 
signature  required  on  the  pass,  Vesle 
made  his  mark,  using  for  that  purpose  his 
paw,  the  resulting  imprint  showing  very 
plainly  the  traces  of  his  small  nails.  Later 
he  was  intix)duced  to  an  artist  who  had  just 
painted  a  life-size  group  of  distinguished 
generals.  When  he  saw  Vesle  he  decided 
that  putting  him  in  the  picture  as  a  "dog 
of  war"  was  just  the  touch  the  canvas 
needed,  and  hence  Vesle  now  forms  one  of 
that  group  of  famous  warriors.  Finally  the 
time  came  when  one  of  the  dog's  bosses 
had  to  go  back  home.  It  had  been  agreed 
between  them  that  whoever  went  home 
first  should  take  the  dog  with  him.  In 
due  time,  therefore,  and  after  sundry 
preliminaries,  including  the  receipt  by 
Vesle  of  special  permission  from  a.  colonel 
of  the  general  staff  to  travel  on  the  transport 
President  Grant,  the  little  woolly  dog  and 
his  correspondent  friend  found  themselves 
on  the  way  home.  Even  here  Vesle  had 
his  adventures,  among  other  things  an 
encounter  with  a  bulldog  named  Mike, 
which  he  describes  as  "the  meanest  dog 
in  the  whole  world."  On  an  occasion 
when  Mike  was  up  to  some  deviltry,  Vesle 
took  occasion  to  tell  him  what  he  thought 
of  him.    What  followed  is  thus  set  out: 

For  some  reason  Mike  took  exception  to 
what  I  said,  and  that  \'ery  night  he  entered 
the  cabin  Avith  blood  in  his  eyes.  He 
jumped  at  me  with  a  terrible  roar.  My 
boss  leapt  on  him  and  held  him  fast  while 
I  bit  several  red  marks  on  his  face.  You 
can't  do  much  damage  to  a  bulldog.  By 
mistake  I  nipt  a  piece  out  of  my  master's 
finger.  That  is  usually  what  happens  to 
peacemakers.  Only  I  am  overjoyed  that  he 
did  not  hold  me  during  the  fight.  Never 
hold  your  friend;    hold  the  other  fellow. 

At  last  they  reached  New  York,  and 
altho  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  land  of 
liberty  Vesle  apparently  is  prepared  to 
question  the  matter,  for  some  of  the 
restraints  placed  on  dogs  here  seem  dis- 
tasteful to  him.     He  says: 

First  thing  that  happened  to  me  when 
ashore  in  New  York  City  was  a  trip  to 
the  S.  P.  C.  A.  offices  in  Madison  Avenue, 
where  they  gave  me  a  tag  and  made  out  a 
license  that  cost  $2.  They  put  a  muzzle 
on  me,  but  I  would  not  wear  it.  The  boss 
keeps  telling  me  that  this  is  a  "free  coun- 
try," but  I  know  it  is  here  the  phrase 
"leads   a   dog's   life"    originated.      For   a 
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ECONOMY    AND    QUALITY 

GO  HAND  IN  HAND  WITH 

CARPENTER  -  MORTON 

ECONOMY   PRODUCTS 


Ti 


^HE  two  Carpenter  -  Morton 
Economj'  Products  described 
in  this  advertisement  will  help  you 
keep  floors,  woodwork  and  furniture 
looking  spick  and  span  with  but 
little  labor  and  at  small  cost. 

CARMOTE  FLOOR  FINISH 

A  superior  product  that  has  earned  its  place 
among  the  Carpenter-Morton  Economy  Prod- 
ucts by  a  big  record  of  satisfactory  results. 
Dries  hard  in  fourteen  hours  and  will  not  scratch 
or  mar  under  the  hardest  usage.  Made  to  walk 
on.  There  is  no  better  fioor  finish  made,  and, 
as  with  all  our  other  products,  we  guarantee 
satisfaction. 

In  pints,  quarts  and  gallons.  Prices  upon 
request. 

CAMPBELL'S  VARNISH  STAIN 

The  leader  of  the  line.  The  original  varnish 
stain  and,  unlike  others,  it  dissolves  grease  spots, 
penetrates  the  wood  fibre  and  never  settles  in 
the  can.  A  clean,  transparent  finish  that  does 
not  obscure  the  beauty  of  the  natural  grain  of 
the  wood.  In  ten  popular  wood  colors  to  suit 
your  taste. 

Ask  your  dealer;  if  he  cannot  supply  you,  send 
J5c  for  a  half-pint  trial  size  and  color  card. 

CARPENTER  -  MORTON  CO. 

ESTABLISHED    1840 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Economy  Products 

72  SUDBURY  ST.,        BOSTON,  MASS. 

Canadian  Distributor : 

A.  Ramsay  &  Son  Co.,'  Montreal 
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Elecirici 


a  Naiion  Builder 


Habirshaw  Poster 
Cables — Rubber,  Var- 
nished Cambric  atid 
Paper,  Sector  and 
Concentric. 


■.IN/ 
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FOR  MORE  THAN  a  decade,  electricity 
has  been  a  basic  means  of  communica- 
tion and  mechanical  power.  The  tele- 
phone, electric  transportation  and  lighting  are 
the  messengers,  the  carriers,  and  the  protection 
of  our  great,  modem  urban  developments. 

Without  the  co-ordinating  force  of  elec- 
tricity, such  huge  population  centers  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  ,  .  .  would 
fall  into  separate  communities.  Cities  would 
lose  step  with  the  country.  Hours  and  weeks 
would  separate  man  and  men,  East  and  West. 

Electricity  is  the  nerve  force  of  civilization 
^=^a  nation  builder. 

Electricity  is,  too,  a  builder  of  industry. 
Electricity  makes  possible  the  central,  econom- 
ical conversion  of  fuel  into  p)ower.  And  the 
practical  and  efficient  distribution  of  power  in 
any  amount,  at  any  hour,  to  any  point. 

Experts  at  Command 

EVERY  manufacturer  owes  it  to  himself, 
his  stockholders  and  his  market,  to  find 
out  now  how  electric  power  will  enable  him  to 
increase  production,  lower  costs,  improve 
labor  conditions. 

The  architect,  electrical  engineer,  electrical 
contractor -dealer,  central  station  engineers 
and  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment  are 
technically  trained  men  ready  to  advise,  plan 
and  execute. 

They  will  show  you  the  practical  applica- 
tions and  possibilities  of  electricity  in  your 
plant — equip  you  in  a  modem  way  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  world's  greatest  era  of 
industrial  progress  and  development. 

Electrical  Satisfaction 

TECHNICAL  knowledge  and  skill  and 
good  wire  are  the  basis  of  every  satis- 
factory electrical  installation  or  item  of  equip- 
ment. Electrical  experts  furnish  the  first, 
Habirshaw  Wire  provides  the  standard  of 
quality  for  the  second. 

Habirshaw  wire,  like  all  good  products,  is 
made  with  quality  and  not  price  in  view. 

Technical  experience  and  skill  and  a  rigorous  system 
of  tests  for  finished  products  are  other  elements  which 
make  and  preserve  Habirshaw  quality. 

For  assurance  of  full  and  permanent  satisfaction  in 
electrical  installations  and  equipment  just — 

As\  if  it  is  wired  With  Habirshaw. 


For  more  than  30  years  —  practically  from  the  beginning  of 
the  electrical  industry 

HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire 

has  been  accepted  as  the  standard  of  quality  all  over  the  world 

Habirshaw  Wire  manufactured  by      11    HabirshawCodeWiredistributedby 

Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co.         Western  Electric  Company 

Incurcorated  n  Incori>or«tcd 

10  E.  43rd  St.,  New  York         "   Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Avoek  the  boss  exercised  me  on  the  roof  of 
the  Vanderbilt  Hotel.  Then  he  decided 
to  send  me  away  from  the  rich  pastry  and 
chicken  the  hotel  help  were  slipping  to  me, 
and  did  some  fast  telephoning.  I  am 
visiting  "Uncle  Jimmy"  and  "Uncle 
Monte."  It  cost  $9  to  taxi  me  here  and  I 
am  forty-five  minutes  from  Broadway 
by  train.  Guess  where?  When  I  can  get 
somebody  kind  enough  to  let  me  ride  in  his 
automobile  1  shall  go  on  to  Chicago. 
I  simply  won't  be  crated. 


PEACE  CONFERENCE  THREATENS   TO 
REVIVE  THE  TALL   SILK  "LID" 


T^HERE  is  talk  of  the  high  silk  hat 
-^  coming  back.  The  Peace  Conference 
is  blamed  for  it,  as,  deservedly  or  not,  it 
proljably  will  be  for  many  another,  doubt- 
ful Ijlessing  with  which  the  world  will  l>e 
afflicted  during  the  next  several  years. 
The  distinguished  gentlemen  struggling 
with  the  peace  problems  in  Paris  all  wear 
silk  hats,  seeing  which,  many  other  males 
are  apewise  doing  the  same.  "  Is  this  to  be 
part  of  the  price  we  must  pay  for  having 
the  world  made  safe  for  democracy?" 
inquires  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times.  It 
goes  on  to  say: 

Diplomats  and  those  consorting  with 
them  evidently  f.'el  they  can  not  function 
diplomatically  with  full  effect  unless  they 
wear  their  silk  kellies.  Some  of  us  prob- 
ably gire  unable  to  understand  how  a 
section  of  stovepipe  on  the  bean  makes  a 
man  feel  more  dignified  and  brainy,  but 
apparently  it  does. 

Until  the  Peace  Conference  opened  we 
had  come  to  a  place  where  high  silk  hats 
were  worn  in  the  daytime  principally  by 
minstrel  men,  undertakers,  profiteers,  med- 
icine-show doctors,  and  at  bankers'  con- 
ventions. Of  course,  when  the  shades  of 
night  had  fallen,  we  were  accustomed  to 
observe  the  black  silk  tile  as  the  appropri- 
ate top-piece  to  accompany  low-cut  vest, 
swallow-tail  coat,  and  taiw-striped  trous- 
ers. With  such  attire,  we  admit,  the  high 
silk  hat  is  becoming.  But  wearing  of  a 
"plug-hat"  in  the  daytime,  in  many  com- 
munities, would  be  the  signal  for  a  riot. 

The  reports  concerning  the  men  who 
are  buying  the  silk  tiles  for  da\  light  wear — 
in  the  East  and  North,  not  in  the  South, 
for  the  fashion  hasn't  fastened  upon  this 
section  as  yet — indicate  that  they  are  the 
fellows  who  have  pored  o^er  pictures  of 
the  statesmen  in  Paris.  These  fellows 
just  couldn't  help  aping  the  diplomats 
and  covering  their  domes  of  thought  witli 
the  supi>osed  badge  of  superiority  and 
respectability. 

It  probably  is  true  that  if  Clemenceau  or 
President  Wilson  or  Doug.  Fairbanks  or 
.Jess  Willard  were  to  appear  in  j)ublic 
wearing  roller-skates  on  their  hands,  they 
would  have  plent\-  of  imitators. 

Dr.  Bernard  Holz,  an  expert  on  brain 
diseases,  claims  that  i)ersons  with  a  passion 
for  violent  clothing  are  three-quarters 
insane.  "A  certain  proi)ortion  of  lunatics," 
Dr.  TTolz  says,  "owe  their  troubles  to  the 
iuHuence  of  fashion.  Hysteria,  for  e.x- 
auij)le,  is  essentially  a  fashion  -  nervous 
disease." 

Tlie  manufacturers  report  a  j."Teat  de- 
mand for  the  silk  tile,  and  it  may  come 
into  Aogue,  but  we  doubt  if  it  becomes  the 
(ioniinating  kelly  in  these  parts.  Still, 
if  any  of  \ou  ft  Hows  like''.em,  go  to  it! 


I'lii'   Lilrmrv   />//>v'.s/  /"or     l/>n7    19.    ]<)]<)  «) ! 


ARMCOIRON 


For  Oil  Tanks  and  other  Heavy 
Gauge  Metal  Products 

One  of  the  vital  needs  of  American 
Industry  is  durable,  economical,  rust- 
resisting  heavy  gauge  iron  for  Oil,  Gas, 
Water,  and  Underground  Storage  Tanks, 
Welded  Barrels,  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts for  severe  above-  and  below-ground 
usages. 

Armco  Iron  eliminates  the  need  of 
costly  replacements  and  therefore  pro- 
motes economy;  and,  once  in  place, 
pays  dividends  on  its  first  cost  year  after 
year.  It  is  not  only  durable  in  itself,  but 
will  hold  paint  very  much  longer  than 
ordinary  metals  of  its  class. 

Armco  (American  Ingot)  Iron  insures 
all  these  vital  things  because  it  is  uniform 
and  dense  throughout — slowly  and  care- 
fully made,  with  practically  all  impurities 
eliminated. 


./. 


If  you  will  write  us,  we'll  be  glad  to  furnish 
you  w^ith  the  names  of  manufacturers  of  heavy 
gauge  Armco  Iron.  Products  that  will  meet 
your  needs. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  CO.       /  y 

Dept.  952  Mlddletown,  Ohio      ^' 


urity       ARMCO  IRON        Durability 
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"I  certainly  never  intend  to  use 
an  old-fashioned  machine  again! 


>» 


The  same  reasons  that 
made  the  Western  Electric 
Machine  preferred  for  war 
relief  work  make  it  ideal  for 
home  use.  It  can  be  carried  to 
the  ^A^ork,  since  the  machine 
— motor,  carrying  case  and 
all  —  is   no  larger  than  an 


ordinary  travelling  bag.  The 
electrical  control  of  the  motor 
is  so  delicate  that  sewing  can 
be  done  at  any  desired  speed. 
This  is  a  full-sized  machine 
that  does  any  kind  of  sew- 
ing. Sewing  the  electric 
way  does  not  tire  the  user. 


Although  neatly  finished,  you 
will  find  it  convenient  to  put 
the  machine  away  in  the  closet 
when   the   work   is    completed. 


Use  it  on  the  porch 
where  breezes  blow 


Put  it  away  on  the 
closet  shelf 


Western  Electric 

Portable  Sewing  Machine 

If  your  electric  shop  or  department  store  cannot  show  you 
this  new  kind  of  machine,  write  for  Booklet  No.  14-B,  '  The 
New  Way  to  Sew,"  and  the  name  of  our  agent  nearest  you. 

VVAESTERN     ELECTRIC     COMPANY,     Inc. 


Atlanta 


Chicago 
New  York 


St.  Louis 
Philadelphia 


Kansas  City 

San  Francisco 


Dallas 


Minneapolis 
Seattle 


Other  Distributing  Houses  in  Principal  Cities 
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ENGLISH   POET  TELLS   HOW   BRITON 
DIFFERS  FROM  AMERICAN 


AMERICANS  frequently  wonder  just 
how  an  Englislinuin's  mind  works. 
To  tli(»  average  person  l)roiight  up  in  (lu> 
United  States  some  of  the  ways  of  the 
Briton  are  incomprehensilile  and  past 
fmding  out,  partieuhirly  his  rehictanee  to 
exliibit  any  of  those  symptoms  of  friendh- 
iiess  whieli  characterize  every  tyj)ical 
American  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
In  an  article  in  McClure's  Magazine  en- 
titled "Tliat  Damned  Englishman,"  Lieut. 
Robert  Nicjhols,  English  poet  and  army 
officer,  sheds  some  light  on  the  subject  of 
this  oft-repeated  inquiry,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  finally  that  the  chief  difference 
between  the  American  and  the  Briton  is  in 
the  way  each  regards  his  freedom,  the 
Britisher  being  intensely  individualistic 
while  the  American  is  communistic.  He 
draws  two  pictures,  one  portraying  the 
]iroverbial  aloofness  of  the  typical  Briton, 
the  other  giving  his  own  personal  experiences 
with  a  typical  American  when  Lieutenant 
Nichols  first  landed  in  the  United  States. 
Here  is  his  Englishman: 

Yon  come  on  him  in  the  train  wearing 
clothes  of  a  strenuously  modest  cut,  with 
a  wicker  suitcase  set  beside  his  feet, 
swathed  in  spats,  with  a  hat  that  has  no 
appreciable  brim  to  it,  with  an  unnecessary 
walking-stick  clasped  in  entirely  superfluous 
gloves,  with  a  tie  of  a  sobriety  that  is 
ostentatious,  a  mustache  that  is  first  cousin 
to  an  indestriictible  toothbrush,  and  with  a 
manner  of  speech  that  would  arouse  bristles 
of  irritation  on  an  alUgator.  He  surveys 
you  with  an  air  of  meticulous  boredom 
through  a  monocle,  and  you  say  to  yourself: 
"Holy  Mike!  another  of  those  damned 
Englishmen!" 

Following  a  lapse  of  time,  since  after  all 
you  both  speak  the  same  language,  and 
since  silence,  tho  golden,  is  not  such 
common  currency  as  speech,  you  address 
to  him  the  remark,  "Fine  day,  eh,  what?" 
But  apparently  he  has  not  heard  you. 
Well,  it  is  probably  deafness;  so  you  offer 
liim  a  cigar.  If  he  can't  hear,  he  can, 
at  least,  possibly,  see. 

It  appears  he  can;  but  only  with  diffi- 
culty. The  monocle  comes  into  play.  He 
peers  at  that  cigar.  Perhaps  he  doesn't 
like  the  looks  of  it.  In  another  minute  he 
will,  you  expect,  lift  it  to  his  ear,  to  see  if 
it  will  squeak,  like  a  rag  doll.  Yet  he 
doesn't.  Instead,  he  turns  that  glassy  arc 
upon  you,  and  enunciates:  "Eh  .  .  .  um, 
thank  you,  1  don't  think  I  will."  The 
glass  arc  travels  on,  seeming  to  be  looking 
through  the  back  of  your  head,  and  so  away 
to  the  landscape  that^dips  past  the  windows 
of  the  ear. 

"This  Peace  Conference  .  .  ."  you 
begin.  Alas!  he  has  not  heard  you.  For 
now  his  swivel-chair  begins  to  turn  away 
very  slowly  and  majestically.  Its  back 
presents  itself  appallingly  to  you,  and 
there  is  the  ominous  rustle  of  the  opened 
newspaper. 

And,  after  a  little,  you  feel  that  your 
pores  have  opened;  that  you  are  in  a  cold 
sweat;  that  George  Washington  was  even 
greater  than  you  imagined;  that,  after  all, 
thank  God,  there  will  be  a  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, and  that  it  is  good  to  gather  yourself 
together,  murmuring:  " Jehoshaphat,  tar 
and  feathers  are  too  good!  .  .  .  Isn't  he 
the  damnedest  of  tXl  damned!" 


Y«^,  when  you  reacli  the  Journey's  end, 
your  neiglibor,  countering  your  scowl  with 
a  certain  gentle  calmness  of  the  eyes, 
remarks:  "Good  day,  sir,"  in  a  pleasant 
voice.  "Yes.  .  .  .  The  weather  is  re- 
markably  fine  for  this  time  of  the  year." 

He  goes.  You  survey  his  retn^ating 
form.  You  shake  your  head.  By  gosh, 
he's  a  queer  specimen — that  damned 
Englishman! 

Then  the  Lieutenant  passes  on  to  his 
own  experiences  with  a  custom-houst^ 
official  who  slapped  him  on  the  back,  called 
him  "sonny,"  and  told  him  many  things 
of  a  confidential  nature.    He  says: 

...  A  hand  fell  on  my  shoulder,  a 
heavy  hand,  and  a  musical  bass  voice 
intoned:  "That's  all  right,  sonny;  don't 
you  worry.  I  like  you."  Then  the  hand 
executed  a  series  of  pats. 

King  Alfred  and  the  Shepherd's  wife's 
cakes!  Lady  Godiva  and  Peeping  Tom! 
What  a  sacrilege!  The  nerve  of  it!  Just 
think  of  it — this  official  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before  in  my  life,  who  was  only  a  minor 
custom-house  official,  actually  dared  to 
lay  his  none  too  clean  hand  on  the  back 
of  a  member  of  the  British  Mission! 
'Twas  monstrous!  Monstrous!  The  red 
crosses  on  the  Union  Jack  turned  green 
at  it,  and  the  British  lion,  folding  paws 
over  lower  bosom,  prepared  to  give  way  to 
seasickness. 

Well,  maybe  I'm  not  quite  such  an 
Englishman  as  I  used  to  be.  War  has 
weakened  me,  or  perhaps  (horrid  thought!) 
I  have  learned  something  in  the  last  four 
years  of  my  terrestrial  jog-trot.  What 
would  the  prewar  Englishman  have  done 
to  one  of  his  countrymen  who  dared — ^! 
He  would  have  stood  up  very,  very  de- 
liberately and  with  a  good  deal  of  modest 
majesty.  He  would  have  disentangled  his 
monocle  with  his  right  hand,  polished  it 
with  his  left,  screwed  it  into  his  eye,  and 
surveyed  that  official  with  a  rocklike  stare. 
He  would  probably  have  said  nothing; 
but  his  silence  would  have  been  more 
portentous  than  any  speech.  The  official, 
had  he  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity 
ever  been  so  bold  as  to  commit  that  un- 
pardonable indiscretion,  would  have  re- 
membered that  stare  and  that  silence 
until  his  life's  end ! 

Well,  I  confess  I  was  more  than  mildly 
surprized.  But  I  knew  it  was  to  be  a 
country  of  surprizes.  And  no  Enghshman 
must  ever  show  surprize.  Oh,  never!  That 
is  unpardonable.  Quiet  indignation,  per- 
haps, but  not  surprize.  Yet  I  had  resolved 
never  to  bring  this  so-famous  quiet  in- 
dignation into  play.  I  pulled  myself 
together.  Perhaps  imwittingly  I  stared.  I 
hope  not.  I  did  my  best  not  to.  Anyway, 
it  suddenly  came  to  me  that  this  official 
was  not  transgressing  unwritten  laws.  He 
was  doing  two  things.  First,  he  was 
obeying  some  natural  inclination,  which 
was  to  be  big  and  friendly — and,  thank 
Heaven,  in  this  country  there  is  no  written 
or  unwritten  law  against  that;  secondly,  a 
certain  dignity  in  his  bearing  assured  me  of 
this:  he  was  being  an  official.  In  his 
own  person,  as  a  functionary  of  the  custom- 
house of  the  United  States  of  America, 
he  was  welcoming  me  to  the  States.  It 
was  his  way  of  saying:  "Stranger,  first  as  a 
big,  friendly  human,  enjoying  equal  rights 
in  this  country  with  anybody  else,  be  he 
millionaire  or  my  mouse-trap  vender,  I  bid 
you  welcome.  Secondly,  I  bid  you  wel- 
come in  the  name  of  my  country — you 
who  have  landed  here  as  a  foreigner. 
Between  ourselves,  I  think  you're  lucky 
to  have  struck  these  States,  where  I  have, 
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Whatever  your  pro- 
fession or  business  — 
artist,  architect,  account- 
ant, clerk,  draftsman,  en- 
gineer, executive,  sales- 
man, stenographer,  stu- 
dent, teacher,  writer — 
the  ELDORADO  will 
ease  and  quicken  your 
work.  Long  wearing, 
delightfully  smooth 
leads,  strong,  responsive 
and  even  in  tone. 

^"I^  LEADS 

/  one  for  every  need 
^    or  preference  •  • 

6B  (softest)  to  9H  (hardest) 
HB  (medium)  for  general  use. 

Get  a  trial  dozen  from  your 
dealer,  or  send  us  15c  for  our 
grade  chart  and  three  full-length 
pencils  worth  double  the  money. 
Please  mention  your  dealer's 
name  and  whether  very  soft, 
soft,  medium,  hard  or  very  hard 
lead  is  desired. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Sl^ST/^  Established  1827 

KS2S?  Dept.  41.J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian  dittributort 

A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

There  is  a  Dixon  quality  Pencil,  Crayon, 
and  Eraser  for  every  purpose 


Conmctum^(^SnQ&J{  Speech 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.    Invaluable  to  writers,   speakers  and  stu- 
dents.    i2mo.  Cloth,  320  pp.    $1. 50  net.    Postpaid  1 1.6 2. 
FUNK  k  WAUNALLS  COMPANY.  334-360  Fourth  Ate..  NE»T  YORK 
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DECK  PAINT 

1 

W#     ^m 

w  w^ 

An  all-round  utility  paint  for  use  wherever 
quick  and  durable  results  are  desired,  decks, 
boats,  porches,  walls,  floors — inside  or  out- 
side.  No  home  is  complete  without  a  can  of 
U.  S.  N.  Deck  Paint.   If  you  don't  know  who 
sells  it  in  your  town,  write  us. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
Boston                 Cleveland           New  York 

,  DRIES  HARD  OVERNIGHT 
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RACINE  ABSORBING  SHOCK  STRIP  is  an  extra 
strip  of  blended  rubber,  of  graduated  resiliency, 
.  welding  the  tough  rubber  of  the  tread  to  the  cord 
carcass  of  the  tire.  It  absorbs  and  equalizes  blows  of  the 
road,  distributing  their  force  evenly  through  tread  and  car- 
cass. It  completely  eliminates  danger  of  tread  and  carcass 
separation. 

RACINE  MULTI-MILE  CORD  TIRES  are  built  on  the 
proved  Racine  principle  of  multiple  strand  construction. 
Thousands  of  rubber-livened  cords  permit  a  flexibility  re- 
sulting in  greater  mileage  and  greater  riding  comfort. 

These  tires  won't  skid.  The  beveled  edges  of  the  tread  hold 
your  wheels  firm  and  true.  Like  all  Racine  Rubber  Com- 
pany products,  Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord  Tires  are  carefully 
EXTRA- TESTED  step  by  step  through  every  stage  of 
manufacture. 

For  your  own  protection  be  certain  every 
Racine    Tire  you    buy    bears  the  name 

RACINE  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
Makers  also  of  the  famous  Racine  Country  Road  Tires 


by  my  own  unaided  powers,  risen  to  a 
certain  official  pyosition,  carrjang  with  it 
responsibilities  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a 
pension,  and  where  I  hope  you  will,  by  the 
practise  of  similar  true  citizen  virtues,  also 
perhaps  rise  to  such  a  position,  or  one 
corresponding  to  it.  If  you  should  happen 
to  do  so,  remember  that  it  is  chiefly  owdng 
to  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  where 
everybody  has  a  chance,  where  we  are  as 
brothers,  and  where  I  was  the  first  to  bid 
you  welcome  in  my  own  name  and  in  the 
name  of  the  state." 

That  was  my  impression.  If  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  it  is  very  flattering  to  a 
stranger.  Things  being  so,  I  endeavored 
to  rise  to  these  heights,  a  task  of  not  such 
difficulty  as  it  first  appeared,  because  the 
official  was  so  big  and  so  friendly  that  I 
Uked  him  as  one  Likes  a  St.  Bernard  dog  or 
a  Great  Dane,  dogs  whose  friendship,  if 
perhaps  a  trifle  intrusive  or  persistent,  is 
nevertheless  very  ingenuous  and  real. 
That  official  was  a  gentleman,  that  is — a 
a  man  who  is  gentle.  And  I  hope  I  shall 
always  be  able  to  recognize  one  when  I  meet 
him.  So  we  began  to  talk.  He  told  me 
how  he  was  the  father  of  three  children, 
that  his  wife  had  just  had  the  grippe,  but 
was  now  becoming  quite  a  hvely  body 
again;  how  he  had  arrested  several  Huns 
in  midendeavor  to  fly  the  country.  I  in 
turn  told  him  how  I  had  been  scrapping 
with  others  of  the  same  kidney,  but  how 
my  real  taste  was  for  the  milder  forms  of 
literature;  how  I  had  written  one  book  of 
poems  which  went  "Phut!"  and  another 
which  didn't;  and  how  I  was  getting  on 
quite  nicely,  thank  j^ou,  for  a  young  man. 
A  most  interesting  exchange  it  was.  We 
parted,  I  like  to  think,  the  best  of  friends. 
I  gave  him  a  book,  an  act  I  should  never 
have  dared  to  venture  upon  with  an 
Englishman  at  a  first  meeting. 

Perhaps  when  I  go  back,  he  will  wave 
from  the  wharf  a  not  unaffectionate  fare- 
well.    I  hope  so. 

Follows  then  Lieutenant  Nichols's  dis- 
cussion of  the  difference  between  the 
American  and  the  British  concepts  of 
freedom.  The  Briton,  in  his  opinion,  con- 
siders himself  free  because  he  is  an  En- 
glishman and  practises  his  freedom  as  he 
has  learned  it.  Being  possest  of  both 
isolation  and  freedom,  of  the  EngHsh  kind, 
he  has  become  an  individualist.  The 
American's  concept  of  his  freedom,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  all  men  are  free,  and  that  lets  him  in 
on  the  assinnption  that  he  is  a  man.  This 
view,  according  to  Lieutenant  Nichols, 
has  made  the  American  a  communist.  He 
proceeds: 

Such  is  his  passion  for  liberty  that  each 
Englishman  considers  himself  a  state 
within  himself.  And  just  as  no  state  would 
send  even  the  friendliest  soldiers  across 
another's  border,  so  no  Englishman  would 
place  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  another 
whom  he  had  not  known  for  at  least  ten 
years.  It  would  be,  as  we  say,  "cheek." 
It  would  be  interfering  with  the  other 
fellow's  freedom.  Similarly,  he  wouldn't 
tell  me  that  he  was  the  father  of  three 
children,  and  that  his  wife  had  had  the 
grippe.  You  see,  I,  in  my  besotted  love  of 
freedom,  might  not  want  to  be  burdened 
with  these  confidences.  For,  in  a  way,  it 
might  seem  to  be  implied  that  I  ought  to 
do  something  about  it.  Certainly  no 
Englishman  would  tell  me  about  the  Huns 
whose  machinations  he  had  so  gloriously 
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Templar 

Top-Valve 

Motor 


Five  Passenger  Touring  $2185 

Four  Passenger  Sporteite  $2185 

Four  Passenger  Victoria  Elite  $2285 

Two  Pass.  Touring  Roadster  $2385 

Five  Passenger  Sedan  $3285 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland 


BijHE  moderation  of  size  is  desirable  in  a  motor 
^ll  car — for  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 

1^9     Superfine  quality   is   desirable — for   economy 
of  up-keep  —  and  to  perpetuate  economy  of 
operation. 

Templar  success  is  due  to  the  tremendous  and  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  these  virtues  in  motor  cars,  to  the 
skill  with  which  the  car  was  designed  and  is  produced. 

— and  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Templar  dealers  aroused 
by  the  volume  of  sales  which  greeted  the  first  car  to 
fully  measure  up  to  such  exacting  ideals. 

Production  is  steadily  increasing  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  success. 

See  the  Templar  dealer  or  write  for  catalogue. 


The  Templar  Motors  Corporation 

2400  Halstead  Street,  Lakewood,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


T/ie  Tour'mg  Car 
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JUST  settle  down  in  your  pet  chair,  fill  your  pipe  right  up  to 
the  brim,  light  up  and  let  the  good  smoke  roll  peacefully 
out — that's  relaxation.  There's  nothing  better  after  a  hard  day 
than  a  quiet  evening  with  your 
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weUinqtort 

UNIVERSAL^/    PIPE 

7?/ie  IV.  p.  C.  Mangle       y^jg  fjch  brown  bowl  between  your  thumb  and  fingers 

trade-maTli   has  been  the       ,  •        r^  i     r>  •         i       i  •  1  11 

iign  of  supreme  pipe  value  IS  genumc  T  rcnch  briar,  broken  in  sweet  and  mellow 
^U  i7°nlt  ^ only  on  ^Ivery  bccausc  it  was  Seasoned  by  our  own  special  process. 
Wellington,  but  also  on     \{^  guaranteed  against  cracking  or  burning  through. 

other  pipes  thai  wemakeof 

every  style,  size  and  grade.        There's  ncvcr  an  Unpleasant  interruption. 

Price  for  price,  grade  for      ,j,.  ,,  ,  ,,  .  J  L    U        11 

grade,  there  is  no  better  1  nc  Well  catchcs  all  moisture  and  holds  all 
pipe  made  than  a  W.D.C.  tobacco  crumbs  that  are  inclined  to  roam 
up  through  the  bit.  The  smoke  comes,  clean  and  dry,  through 
the  top  opening,  away  from  your  tongue. 

Spend  this  evening  with  a  Wellington  Pipe.  Any  good  dealer  can 
supply  the  size,  shape  and  grade  you  want  at  73  cents  and  up.  Just  be 
certain  it's  a  Wellington — then  relax. 

Wm.  DEMUTH   8t  CO..  NEW  YORK 

world's   LAROeST   PIPE   MANUFACTURER 


succeeded  in  thwarting,  for  that  is  to  pre- 
suppose, to  some  extent,  that  I  have  done 
nothing,  that  the  custom-house  official  is  a 
better  man  than  I — and  that  assumption 
is  an  unwarranted  reflection  on  me,  and  as 
such,  an  infringement  of  my  hberty.  What 
is  more,  to  tell  me  these  things,  takes  up 
my  time  and  attention,  which  is  again  an 
infringement  of  my  Uberties.  ...  So  we 
come  down  to  perhaps  a  final  way  of 
putting  this  matter  of  the  psychological 
curiosities  between  our  two  nations  in  this 
matter  of  freedom.  Both  countries  are 
free,  and,  therefore,  iu  both  countries  a 
man  is  to  his  fellow  citizens  as  a  brother. 
In  this  country  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to 
treat  any  man  as  you  can  treat  a  brother 
— that  is,  to  tell  him  everything.  In  nwf 
country,  it  is,  therefore,  usual  to  treat 
any  man  as  one  does  usually  treat  a 
brother — that  is,  to  tell  him  nothing. 


ENGLAND'S  BIG  ARMY  OF  WOMEN 
WAR-WORKERS 


'T^HE  "gentler  sex"  in  England  had 
-'■  been  giving  mere  man  somewhat  of  a 
job  to  "keep  on  the  job"  even  before  the 
war.  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  women 
and  girls  in  commercial  and  industrial  em- 
ployment in  July,  1914,  placed  the  num- 
ber at  3,276,000,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  work-people  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  the  end  of  April  of  that 
year  1,516,000  more  women  and  girls  had 
been  called  upon  to  replace  men  who  had 
gone  to  the  front.  About  400,000  of  this 
number  who  took  up  the  occupations  of 
men  had  previously  been  employed  in 
domestic  service,  or  in  shops,  making  the 
number  called  directly  from  the  home  to 
public  emplojTnent  a  little  more  than  a 
million.  The  following  iuteresliug  table 
is  presented  in  a  report  compiled  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  on  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  shows  how  the  army 
of  women  workers  in  England  was 
distributed: 


Oocupation 

Females 
Employed 

1914 

Increase 

in 
Numbers 

Females 

Directly 

Replacing 

MalcH 

2,17(1,000 
2,(100 

(iOO 

.SO.OOO 

17,000 

1,200 

<l,.500 

490,000 

.')0..-iOO 

181,000 

(>0,.500 

.^...■iOO 

190,200 

.537.000 
197,000 

4,000 

9,00(1 

7S,000 

1S,000 

ti;i,ooo 

.•!.'i4,0(H) 

,'')7,000 

2.'-),000 
.')9,500 
99,500 

31,000 

.531,000 

( iovernment  establishments. .  .  . 
(ias,     water,     and     electricity 

(under  local  authorities) 

Agriculture'  in    Great    Britain 

IS7,00() 

4.0(H) 

40  000 

Transport  (excluding  tramways 
under  local  authorities) 

Tramways     (\inder     local    au- 
thorities)  

79..')0() 
17  000 

Finance  and  banking 

.59,500 

;!.52,0()0 

I'rofessions   (employed  persons 
— i.e.,  except  in  the  case  of 
hospitals,  mainly  clerks) 

Hotels,  public  houses,  cinemas. 
theaters,  etc 

( "ivil  service,  po8tK)fficc 

Other  civil  .service 

Other     services     under     local 
authorities 

22,.5(H) 

44,500 
64,000 
X9,0()0 

26,000 

Total 

3,276,000 

1„532,000 

1,516,000 

The  London  Times  in  an  analysis  of  these 
figures  says: 

The  replacement  of  males  by  females 
was  the  greatest  in  industry  and  com- 
merce; in  industry  over  half  a  million  had 
replaced  males,  while  in  commerce  the 
replacement  figure  accounted  for  prac^- 
tically  the  entire  increase  in  the  number 
of  females  employed. 

In    April    last    ],26r),0()0    females    were 


None  can  tfo  further 
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Ofie  Secretary  of  Labor  says:'  Let's 
make  America  abetter  place  ia 
wliich  to  live.  Build  now  the  homes 
churches,schools,and. roads  which 
the  war  stopped!* 


J^pire  Qrd'fire 


is  the  supreme  product  of  The  Empire  Rubber 
(SLlire  Company  of  TrentonNJ.  makers  of  the 
&mous  Empire  fabric  tires  and  Empire  red  tubes 

The.  Cw^UuAt__  Tutt^  'Bea/Uj^* 


^    Empire  Red  Tubes  Last  as  Long  as  the  Average  Car  Itself 
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ACHESON,     C  PI^OPUCT^ 


A  WONDERFUL  LUBRICANT 

Invented  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Acheson,  and  developed  by  years  of  scientific  manufacture 


Take  a  small  pinch  of  Gredag,  rub  It 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand  and  you'll  begin 
to  understand  why  it  is  so  astonishingly 
efficient. 

When  you  neglect  gears,  you  pay. 
When  you  indiflerently  lubricate  them, 
you  pay  and  pay  dearly. 

When  you  lubricate  the 
transmission  and  differential 
with  Gredag,  you  will  marvel 
at  the  change  in  your  car. 

Gredag  reduces,  practically 
abolishes,  gear  friction.  This 
takes  a  great  load  oflF  the  engine. 
So  your  car  shows  greater  speed 
and  response. 


Gredag  is  incomparable 

— for  transmissions 
— for  differentials 
— for  the  steering 
— for  grease  cups 
— for  use  on  the  farm 
— for  all  machinery 
— for    use    in    indus- 
trial plants  to  save 
coal    and    increase 
efficiency. 


The  wonderful  lubricating  qualities 
of  Gredag  are  due  to  the  special  process 
invented  by  Edward  G.  Acheson,  Sc.  D.; 
and  many  years  of  scientific  manufacture 
have  developed  this  lubricant  to  a  point 
of  amazing  efficiency. 

Being  more  expensive  to 
produce,  Gredag  of  course 
costs  slightly  more.  Only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  more  per 
day  however. 

This  added  cost  is  forgotten 
entirely  when  you  discover 
that  Gredag  saves  almost*  its 
weight  in  silver  dollars  each 
year. 


GREDAG  <^ALES  DIVISION 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  Inc.,  280  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ACHESON  PRODUCTS,  NIAGARA  FALLS 
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ein[)loyo(l  in  indtistrios  engaged  on  govorn- 
ment  work,  as  follows: 


Food,  drink,  and  to- 
bacco. .  . .W.OOO 

Paper,  printing 41,000 

Wood 39,000 

Other  trades 73,000 


BuildinR 1 0,000 

Mines  and  quarries. . .     0,000 

Metals 502,000 

Chemicals 07,000 

TextUes 338,000 

Clothing 130,000 

ThosG  figuros  rtilato  only  to  private 
industry,  including  controlh^d  works,  and 
do  not  iiKdude  pcu-sons  engaged  on  govern- 
ment work  performed  in  railway  work- 
shops or  municipal  gas-works,  ete.,  or  in 
the  National  J'rojectile  and  Filling  Fac- 
tories at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  Iho  Admiralty 
dockyards,  and  other  establishments  now 
under  go\'ernjn(>nt,  or  in  transjiort,  com- 
merce, or  the  civil  service.  Quite  half  a 
million  females  wero  emi)loyed  in  the 
Aarious  class(\s  of  work  covered  by  this 
enumeration,  so  that  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  females  engaged  on  work  for  the 
British  and  Allied  governments  was«fulb' 
one  and  three-quarter  million. 

Some  1,475,000  females  were  engaged  in 
industrial  concerns  (excluding  coal-mines) , 
and  in  government  establishments  in 
April,  .1918,  on  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions and  on  other  government  work. 
The  manufacture  of  munitions  included 
ships,  and  occupied  701,000  women  and 
girls. 

The  number  of  females  employed  perma- 
nently in  agriculture  grew  from  80,000  in 
July,'l914,  to  113,100  in  July,  1918. 

In  the  first  twelve  months  after  the 
outbreak  of  Avar  there  was  a  serious  fall  in 
the  number  of  female  workers  regularlj^ 
engaged  in  agriculture,  owing  to  the 
demand  for  female  labor  in  more  highly 
paid  or  more  attractive  spheres  of  em- 
ployment. At  the  same  time  large  num- 
bers of  the  most  capable  young  men  were 
drawn  from  agriculture  into  the  services 
or  into  pressing  industrial  work,  and  the 
need  for  regular  female  workers  on  the  land 
became  urgent.  A  net  inflow  of  women  in 
response  to  this  need  began  earlier  in 
England  and  Wales  than  in  Scotland,  and 
has  been  continuous  since  1915,  except 
for  seasonal  variations.  In  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  shrinkage  was  con- 
tinuous until  the  summer  of  1917,  when  it 
was  arrested,  and  during  the  last  twelve 
months  the  number  of  women  regularly 
employed  in  agriculture  has  increased  by 
3,200  as  against  a  decrease  of  4,000  in  the 
first  three  years  of  the  war. 

By  July,  1916,  there  were  some  98,700 
females  employed  in  agriculture  in  Great 
Britain,  an  increase  of  18,700,  or  23  per 
cent.,  on  the  1914  figures. 

Much  valuable  work  was  done  by  volun- 
tary organizers  in  enlisting  the  services  of 
women  workers.  Early  in  1917  the 
Women's  National  Land  Army  was  started, 
and  since  that  time  the  recruiting  of 
women  through  county  agricultural  com- 
mittees has  become  more  systematized. 
Says  The  Times: 

Women  recruited  to  the  National  Land 
Army  through  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
may  now  be  drafted  into  one  of  three 
services:  to  the  Forage  Section  under  the 
War  Office,  or  to  the  Timber  Cutting 
Section  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
on  to  farms  where  they  are  employed  by 
the  farmers,  but  remain  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Toward 
the  end  of  1917,  and  in  the  half-year 
which  has  just  ended,  considerable  propa- 
ganda work  has  been  done,  and  women 
are  volunteering  for  these  services  in  large 
numbers. 

Women    workers    upon    the   land    were 


0,000 


WORDS  AT  ONE  FILLING 


Every  Eversharp  holds  the  twelve  leads  pictured 
above,  actual  size.  Eighteen  inches  in  all.  Many 
months'  supply.  Enough  for  a  quarter-million 
words.     Ten  thousand  words  one  cent  I 

No  whittling  or  wasted  lead.  Every  particle  of 
lead  is  used  in  actual  -writing.  And  there's  a  point 
for  every  w^ord,  for  Eversharp  is  always  sharp — 
never  sharpened! 

Eversharp  Leads,  in  various  degrees  of  hardness, 
have  a  fineness,  firmness  and  smoothness  all  their 
own.  They  come  in  their  own  Eversharp  lead 
box,  recognized  by  the  Eversharp  trade-mark  on 
the  seal.     Look  for  it. 

Like  the  leads,  Eversharp  is  good  all  through. 
That  is  why  you  see  Eversharp  everywhere — in 
the  club,  at  the  office,  on  the  train,  in  the  hands 
of  both  rising  young  men  and  professional  men 
who  have  long  made  their  mark. 

Whether  your  Eversharp  is  selected  for  the 
pocket,  chain,  or  lady's  handbag,  its  beauty  and 
efficiency  are  alw^ays  the  same.  Eversharp  is  a 
recognized  symbol  of  good  taste  and  good  writing 
everywhere. 

Prices,  $  1  and  up.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  write 
for  descriptive  literature  to  aid  in  selection  direct. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY 

1800  Roscoe  Street  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

EASTERN  OFFICE:  Astor  Trust  Bldg.,  501  5th  Avenue,   New  York 

BERT  M.  MORRIS  CO.,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  ^yestern 
Representatives  for  Eversharp  Pencils  and  Tempoint  Fountain  Pens 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES: 
The  Rowland  Ca,  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd.,  'Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

DEALERS:     'Write  today  for  catalog  and  inter- 
esting proposition  on  Eversharp  and  Tempoint 


mm 
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ALWAYS  SHARP-NEVER  SHARPENED 

RiBht-Hand  Mate  to  the  famous  Tempoint  Pen 


The  symbol  of  per- 
fect writing  —  the 
mark  of  Eversharp 
Pencil  and  the 
Tempoint  Pen. 
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DOUBLE  CABLE  BASE 


llRES 


Re-enforced 

To  Insure 
Longer  Wear,   Safety,   Economy 


IT  is  obvious  why  en- 
gineers re-enforce  a 
bridge — 

But  there  are  still  thou- 
sands of  car  owners  who 
could  save  money  and 
trouble  if  they  realized  why 
tires,  to  render  maximum 
service,  musl  be  re-enforced 
at  their  I?ase. 

The  most  strain  on  a  tire 
is  centered  on  its  base,  in 
fact,  the  durability  of  the 
whole  tire  structure  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  base. 

Look  at  the  sectional  il- 
lustration of  a  Federal  Tire 
— see  those  four  twisted 
steel  cables?  They  are  there 
for  scientific  reasons,  the 
same  as  a  bridge  is  re- 
enforced  or  a  skyscraper  is 
anchored  with  steel. 

This  Double-Cable- 
Base  construction  is  an 
exclusive  Federal  improve- 
ment. It  holds  the  tire 
firmly  upon  the  rim  at  all 
times  and  despite  every 
possible  service  strain  that 
can  be  imposed.  This 
means  your  Federal  Tire  is 
not  wearing  itself  out  upon 
its 


Ask  the  Federal 

Dealerto  shotvyou 

this  Rugged  Tread 

(Extra    Ply    Fabric), 

the  Traffik  Tread,    or 

the  Federal  Cord  Tire. 


THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Factories,    Cudahy,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries, 
Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriasc  Tires,  Rubber  Heels,  Fibre  Soles, 
Jlorse  Shoe   Pads,   Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical   Rubber   Goods. 


mainly  employed  in  milking,  dairy  work, 
and  cattle-tending,  and  in  gardening  and 
li,2:lit  general  farm  work,  but  thej'  were  fre- 
quently reported  to  be  working  with  horses 
and  even  oceasionaUj^  to  be  plowing  and 
shepherding.  Tractor-plowing  schools  had 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  ^the 
country,  and  the  work  done  by  members  of 
the  Women's  National  Land  Armj'  with 
tractor  plows,  disk  harrows,  and  cultiva- 
tors, tho  not  as  yet  great  in  extent,  was 
highly  commended  by  farmers.  '  It  was 
evident  from  the  comments  sent  in  from 
aU  over  the  country  that  the  work  of 
women  on  the  land  had  become  an  ac- 
cepted and  welcome  fact. 

The  number  of  females  emploj'ed  as 
casual  work-people  in  agriculture  in  Great 
Britain  for  July,  1914,  was  50;000,  and  rose 
to  90,000  in  July,  1916,  but  declined  to 
05,200  in  July  last.  The  figures  for 
casual  female  workers  show  a  large  increase 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  w^ar.  As  in  the 
case  of  regular  female  workers,  the  in- 
crease was  very  large  in  the  twelve  months 
July,  1915-July,  1916.  The  marked  fall 
in  the  number  of  casual  female  workers, 
as  recorded  in  July  of  this  year,  was  to  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  large  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  soldiers  and  prisoners 
of  war  now  available  for  seasonal  work 
on  the  land,  and  these  two  main  sources  of 
supply  of  temporary  workers  had  been 
supplemented  by  other  organized  classes 
of  male  labor,  such  as  released  enemy 
ci^^lians  and  schoolboys  in  vacation. 

In  Jtdy,  1914,  there  were  50,500  women 
emploj^ed  in  the  professions  that  were 
covered  by  the  inquiry  of  the  Board-  of 
Trade.  Of  this  total  14,500  were  engaged  as 
accountants,  advertising  agents,  architects, 
auctioneers,  and  solicitors,  while  33,000 
were  employed  in  hospitals.  The  Times 
finds  an  analysis  of  the  hospital  figiu-es  of 
especial  interest.  Here  are  some  of  the 
comparisons: 

The  number  of  females  employed  in 
hospitals  more  than  doubled  diu-ing  tho 
war-years,  having  risen  from  33,000  to 
70,000.  Of  the  33,000  employed  in  July, 
1914,  27,000  were  employed  in  civil  hos- 
pitals, and  this  number  has  remained 
almost  the  same;  but  tho  number  of  women 
in  War  Office,  AdmiraUy,  and  Territorial 
liospitals  rose  from  700  in  July,  1914,  to 
13,600  in  January,  1918,  and  the  number 
emjiloyed  in  hospitals  under  the  Red  Cross 
Society  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance  As- 
sociation rose  from  5,300  to  28,600  in  the 
same  period.  Women  employed  abroad 
are  not  included. 

In  banking  and  finance  large  numbers  of 
women  were  introduced,  the  increase  in 
banks  being  particularly  striking  in  view 
of  the  small  numbers  employed  before  tho 
war.  In  July,  1914,  there  were  only  some 
1,500  women  employed  in  banks,  and  there 
are  now  37,600. 

The  transport  services  were  the  field  of 
a  very  great  development  in  the  employ- 
ment of  women,  now  extensively  engaged 
on  work  which  before  the  war  was  entirely 
confined  to  men.  In  the  omnibus,  tram- 
way, and  electric-train  service  large  num- 
\)ors  of  women  were  replacing  men  as 
conductors;  and  tho  the  emploj'ment  of 
^\'omon  as  tram-car  drivers  was  not  yet 
common,  some  undertakings  were  finding 
tlu*m  satisfactory  on  this  work. 

Altho  before  the  war  considerable  num- 
bers of  women  wore  employed  by  railway 
companies,  they  were  mainly  engaged  on 
clerical  work.  Since  the  war,  liowever, 
women  had  been  employed  in  increasing 
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Cushioning  the  shocks  that  rack  your  car 

Old  style  metal  universal  joint  intensifies  every  strain  on  the  chassis 


IN  A  MOTOR  BOAT  the  engine 
pulls  directly  against  the  even 
resistance  of  the  water.  There 
is  no  rear  axle,  no  differential  and 
no  universal  joint. 

In  many  makes  of  automobiles, 
however,  the  metal-to-metal  connec- 
tions of  the  driving  shaft  conduct 
the  power  from  the  engine  to  the 
rear  axle  with  a  direct  strain  on  the 
driving  machinery. 

The  ordinary  metal  type  of  universal 
joint,  which  is  part  of  this  metal-to-metal 
connection,  intensifies  every  jar  and  jolt 
and  does  nothing  to  cushion  the  strains  that 
rack  your  car.  Very  soon,  too,  the  metal 
joint  wears  loose  and  what  was  at  first  a 
strain  becomes  a  series  of  jerks  and  shocks. 

How  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints 
cushion  the  shocks  that  rack  your  car 

To  meet  these  conditions  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Universal  Joint  has  been  developed. 
It  is  constructed  of  flexible  fabric  discs 
which  act  as  a  cushion.  Even  more  flexible 
than  the  ball-and-socket  type  of  joint,  and 
more  enduring,  the  Thermoid-Hardy 


Universal  Joint  cushions  the  jolts  and  jars 
by  transmitting  the  impact  from  the  motor 
in  a  smooth,  even  flow  of  power  to  the 
rear  wheels. 

Having  no  metal-to-metal  wearing  sur- 
faces the  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joint 
requires  no  lubrication. 

Ask  to  see  the  Universal  Joint 
on  the  next  car  you  buy 

When  choosing  your  next  car,  ride  in  one 
equipped  with  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints. 
Start  the  car  yourself,  drive  it  slowly,  speed  it 
up,  then  reverse. 

You  will  find  a  smooth  and  even  application 
of  power.  Every  vibration  in  the  drive  shaft  is 
cushioned,  even  the  jolts  caused  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  rear  axle  on  rough  roads. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "  Universal  Joints — 
Their  Use  and  Misuse."  It  will  give  you  in  detail 
the  construction  of  the  Thermoid-Hardy  Joint, 
records  of  performance,  opinions  of  leading  engi- 
neers and  manufacturers  who  have  adopted  it. 

Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints  carry  our 
well-known  guarantee:  Thermoid-Hardy  will 
make  good — or   WE  WILL. 


TEerinoidRtibberCoiTipan^ 

Sole  American  Manufacturers 
Factory  and  Main  Offices:  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Detroit 

Los  Angeles     ^  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Boston  London  Paris  Turin 


Thermoid-Hardy 

UNIVERSAL  JOINT 


List  of  users 

Advance-Rumely  Co. 
AUis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
American  Motor  Truck  Co. 
The  Autocar  Co. 
Collier  Co. 

Crow-Elkhart  Motor  Co. 
Dart  Motor  Truck  Co. 
The  Dauch  Mfg.  Co. 
Dixie  Motor  Car  Co. 
Doane  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Duesenberg  Motors  Corp. 
Fageol  Motor  Car  Co. 
H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co. 
Gramm-Bemstein 

Motor  Truck  Co. 
Hebb  Motors  Co. 
Hendrickson  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Hinkley  Motors  Co. 
Holt  Mfg.  Co. 
The  Howard  Co. 
International  Motor  Co. 
Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co. 
Lexington  Motor  Car  Co. 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America 
Manley  Motors  Corp. 
Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Mercer  Automobile  Co. 
Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Nelson  &  LeMoon 
E.  A.  Nelson,  M.  E. 
D.  A.  New  Comer  Co. 
O'Connell-Manly  Truck  Co. 
Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co. 
O.  Armleder  Co. 
Parker  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 
Root  &  Vandervoort 

Engineering  Co. 
Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Stewart  Motor  Corp. 
Studebakey  Corp. 
Stutes  Mar  Tractor  Co. 
Templar  Motors  Corp. 
Trego  Motors  Corp. 
Twin  City  Four  Wheel 

Drive  Co.,  Inc. 
Victor  Motor  Truck  Bt  Trailer  Co. 
Walter  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Ward-LaFrance  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 
Wichita  Falls  Motor  Truck  Co. 
H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Co. 
Zeitler  &  Lamson  Truck 

8g  Tractor  Co. 
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Foiled— 


By  the  Yale  Protected  Closet 

THE  stealthy,  snoaking  porch  climber  never  enters  through  the 
safely  locked  front  or  back  doors. 

Make  one  place  uilhm  your  home  safe  from  the  burglar  who  may 
KCt  ui  through  a  wmdow.  Select,  one  closet.  In  it  i)Iace  those  articles 
ofAalue  you  used  to  leave  unguarded  in  many  parts  of  the  house. 

Put  a  Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latch  on  that  closet  door  and  you  have  a 
real  safe  deposit  vault — a  deadline  against  the  porch  climber,  shnking 
iutruderand  the  pilfering  servant.  They  cannot  pick,  force  or^ tamper 
with  a  Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latch — and  they  know,it. 

See  your   hard-tvare  dealer   today.     Ask   him  for  a   Yale 
Cylinder  Night  Latrh,  see  the  trade-mark  "Yale"  on  it  and 
^install  it  on  your  closet  door. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


Chicago  Office: 
77  Kast  Lake  Street 


Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd, 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Yale  Cylinder  Night 
Latches  arc  made  by 
the  inakcrs  of  Yale 
Door  Closers,  Yale 
}^  (I  dl  o  c  k  s,  Yale 
Builders'  Hardware, 
Yale  Cabinet  Locks, 
y  ale  Chain  Blocks 
and  Yale  Bank  Locks. 


I 


Finck*s  "Detroit-Spreciar 
Union  Overalls 

Keep  a  suit  handy  and  get  perfect  in- 
surance against  soiled  clothes  and  spoiled 
temper.  Comfortable,  roomy,  durable 
and  endorsed  by  2,000,000  wearers. 
For  the  motor-car,  the  Victory  Garden 
and  all  work  around  the  house.  Sold 
by  good  dealers  everywhere. 

W.  M.   Finck  &  Compatiy 

Detroit,  Michigan 


St.  Louis,  D*IIai,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and 
Livingtton,  Montana, 


numbers  both  as  clerks  and  on  other  work, 
especially  ticket  collecting,  inspecting,  and 
carriage  cleaning.  The  numbers  in- 
creased from  12,000  to  65,000,  practically 
all  the  additional  women  being  employed 
on  work  formerly  done  by  men. 

Since  being  demobilized  from  munitions 
and  other  government  work  large  nimibers 
of  women  and  girls  have  been  absorbed  iu 
tlie  needlework  trade.  Hundreds  of  these 
workers  have  been  employed  by  large 
manufacturers  and  there  is  still  room  for 
thousands  more.  Strangely  enough,  few 
of  the  women  who  left  these  trades  to  take 
up  munitions  Avork  are  returning  to  their 
old  emplojTnent.  New  hands  are  being 
taken  on,  and  the  London  Employers' 
Association,  representing  more  than  two 
hundred  firms  in  the  industrj-,  is  cooperat- 
ing Avith  the  Minister  of  Labor  to  provide 
the  necessarj^  training  facilities. 


OLD  H.  C.  L.  NOW  GREETS  THE  TRAV- 
ELER  EVEN  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


THAT  bugbear  of  the  Western  world — 
old  High  Cost  of  Living — has  arrived 
iu  the  East  in  all  his  arrogance.  Condi- 
tions met  by  the  foreign  resident  or  trav- 
eler in  the  Far  East  have  changed  mightily 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  it  is  a 
great  puzzle  to  Americans  whj'  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  Orient  should  be  as  high  now 
as  it  is  at  home.  The  value  of  the  Chinese 
doUar,  because  of  the  increase  of  the 
market  price  of  silver,  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  United  States  gold 
dollar,  while  the  amount  it  wiU  purchase 
lias  rapidl.y  shrunk. 

Before  the  war  an  American  dollar  could 
be  exchanged  for  from  $2.25  to  $2.60  in 
Chinese  cmTenc3%  Thus  the  employee 
of  an  American  fii'm  in  China  receiving 
$200  a  mouth  in  Uncle  Sam's  money  re- 
ceived for  it  in  China  $450  to  $560.  To- 
day his  salary  in  coin  of  the  realm — Chinese 
realm — amounts  to  about  $242.  And  to 
add  to  the  woes  caused  hy  the  shrinkage  of 
the  piu-chasing  power  of  gold,  along  comes 
H.  C.  L.  Thus,  says  a  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
of  the  United  States : 

Transient  hotel  -  rates,  which  in  the 
Orient  are  all  on  the  American  plan,  and 
which  in  1914  were  $5  (Chinese  evurency) 
are  $8,  and  rates  by  the  month  for  a  single 
person  range  around  $150.  For  a  family 
of  four  at  least  $300  would  have  to  be 
allowed  for  actual  living  e.xpenses;  this 
sum  Avould  include  a  reasonable  amoinit 
of  enlertaining,  a  duty  almost  compulsory 
in  China,  where  the  absence  of  other  forms 
of  amusement  accentuates  this  side  of  life. 

This  comparatively  high  cost  of  living 
is  due  largeh'  to  high  rents,  an  ordinary 
dwelling,  when  obtainable,  bringing  from 
$50  to  $100  per  montli.  This  condition 
has  been  brought  about  in  most  of  tho 
treaty  ports  by  the  steady  increase  in  the 
forc^ign  population  and  the  practical  sus- 
])ension  of  building  of  foreign  houses, 
owing  to  the  inability  to  get  certain  im- 
])orted  fixtures,  such  as  piping,  etc.,  and 
\\\v  abnormally  high  cost  of  all  other  ma- 
l(>i-ials  due  to  war-demands.  In  Hong- 
kong this  state  of  affairs  has  been  aggra- 
vated   by    a    movement    of    better-class 
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(^iiiueso  from  tlio  maiiilaiHl  to  th«  island  in 
ordor  to  bo  tind(>r  British  protoctioii  diir- 
iiifj  Iho  un('(>rtain'  rovohitionjiry  j)oriod. 
'rii(<s(<  Cliinosd  have  houplil  j)racticall\- 
all  tho  [)rop<>rty  on  tho  low(<r  lovols  of  tho 
island,  causinfj  tho  i)roporty  on  tho  ui)p(>r 
Itn'i^ls  to  soil  at  a  v(>ry  high  pniniiiiin. 
High  rents  in  Shanghai  aro  attributed  to 
similar  causes. 

To  t\w  (epicurean  domanding  Wostoi-n 
doli(!aeios,  China  would  j)rovo  an  expensive! 
habitat.  Aside  from  certain  fruits,  vege- 
tables, eggs,  and  jwrk  i)rodu(^ts,  food  is  not 
j)lentiful  and  must,  consequently,  be  im- 
l)orted  to  a  large  degree.  Outside  the 
more  important  ])orts,  the  Chinese  have 
built  up  a  largo  dairy  business  to  supj)ort 
the  foreign  trade,  and  butter  and  milk 
may  be  had  reasonably,  hut  in  the  interior 
such  deli(facies  are  the  exception.  The 
vast  majority  of  natives  use  bean  curd  as 
we  do  butter  and  rice  as  we  do  bread.  In 
addition  to  native  fruits,  California  fruits 
find  a  good  market  in  China  and  may  bo 
had  reasonably.  This  is  especially  true 
of  apples  and  oranges.  Vegetables  for 
the  foreign  palate,  but  not  eaten  bj^  the 
Chinese,  are  grown  in  gardens  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  larger  foreign  concessions  and 
are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Eggs  may  be 
had  for  one  cent  apiece,  and  poultry  and 
pork  products,  gro^yn  universally  for  the 
Chinese  themselves,  are  always  to  be  had 
at  a  low  price. 

The  problem  of  living  in  China  these 
days  might  prove  an  easier  one  to  solve  if 
up-to-date  apartments  Avith  a  cafe  in  the 
basement  were  available.  But  home  en- 
tertaining is  necessarily  one  of  the  features 
of  life  in  the  Orient,  for  practically  all  the 
amusement  which  foreigners  are  constantly 
seeking  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their 
existence  is  confined  to  a  much  more 
frequent  interchange  of  dinners  and  dances 
than  would  prevail  among  the  same  class 
of  people  at  home  in  the  United  States. 
Continuing  the  report  says : 

The  cheapness  of  servant  hire  tempts  one 
to  have  too  many,  and  this  tendency  is 
furthered  by  the  seemingly  fixt  code 
which  will  not  permit  a  good  servant  to 
do  all  the  work,  but  requires  two,  three, 
and  sometimes  five  or  six  to  keep  up  a  mod- 
erate-sized establishment. 

Then  there  is  the  club,  with  monthly 
dues,  chits  (due  bills),  and  luncheons, 
which,  tho  not  an  absolute  necessity,  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  business  game 
in  the  Orient.  What  the  club  is  to  the 
man  socially,  the  afternoon  bridge  tea  is  to 
the  woman,  and  the  maintenance  of  her 
position  is  really  as  important  as  that  of  his. 
The  golf  links,  lawn-tennis  clubs,  and  boat 
clubs  (in  seaports)  are  all  important,  if 
not  necessary,  adjuncts  to  the  social  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  foreigner. 

What  applies  to  China  is  equally  true  of 
Japan,  altho  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree. 
In  the  latter  country  there  has  appeared  a 
great  influx  of  wealthy  Russians  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  away  from  their 
own  country  after  the  revolution.  They 
have  acquired,  at  high  rentals,  ever-' 
available  Western-style  house,  or  Japanese 
house  adapted  to  Western  uses,  thus  caus- 
ing the  normal  shortage  of  desirable  living 
quarters  to  become  increasingly  acute. 
And  then  the  war  has  made  many  nouveaux 
riches  among  the  Japanese  whose  first 
desire  now  is  to  live  in  Western  style,  w^hieh 
means  foreign  food,  houses,  and  clothing, 
and  to  them  the  price  is  the  very  last 
consideration. 


railmoi 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

DIVISION  No.  1 
Light  four-w  heeled 
Trailmobiles  foruse  vilh 
I)assenger  cars  or  lii^Iit 
trucks:  1,250  lbs.,  1.500 
lbs.,  2,000  lbs. 

DIVISION  No.  2 
Heavy  duty  four-wheel 
Trailmobiles,  for  use 
with  trucks:  3,000  lbs., 
Non-Reversible;  4,ono 
lbs.,  7,000  lbs.,  10,000 
lbs..  Reversible. 

DIVISION  No.  3 
Trailniobile  Semi-Trail- 
ers :  3.000  lbs.,  6,000  lbs. , 
10,000  lbs. 

Bodies  for  every 
business 


Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

Twice  the  Load— Double  Earnings 

THIS  Trailmobile  hauls  as  much  furniture  as 
the  truck,  and  with  the  same  driver,  decreases 
speed  on  the  road  only  slightly,  adds  only 
about  i2}/2  per  cent  to  cost  of  fuel  and  practically 
nothing  to  up-keep  expense. 

A.  Jackson  &  Sons  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  are  able 
to  haul  four  tons  with  their  two-ton  truck,  without 
overloading  and  without  the  high  maintenance 
cost  that  involves.  They  have  twice  the  space  for 
light  bulky  goods.  The  truck  pulls  the  Trailmobile 
through  all  kinds  of  going  without  difficulty. 

The  Trailmobile  earns  more  than  any  other  investment  the 
company  ever  made.  They  recommend  it  to  all  transfer  com- 
panies and  other  businesses. 

The  Trailmobile  is  built  like  a  truck  to  carry 
full  loads  and  to  follow  the  truck  accurately  at 
truck  speeds. 

^  Write  for  book- 

let,    "Economy  ,' 
in  HauUng". 

The  Trailmobile  Co. 

517-537  E.  Fifth  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Contractors  to  the 
U.  S.  Government 

Good  roads  are  pre- 
served hy  reducing  the  load  carried  on  each,  wheel. 
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its  STONE  T 


You  can't  paint  brick,  stone,  concrete  or  stucco  build- 
ings with  ordinar\-  paint — and  expect  the  most  satisfactorj- 
resuhs.     A  special  coating  is  needed. 

STOXE-TEX  is  prepared  specifically  for  masonry  sur- 
faces. It  gives  the  walls  a  beautiful,  uniform,  soft- 
toned  finish,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  them  damp- 
proof — rainproof — weatherproof. 

All  masonry  surfaces,  such  as  brick,  stone,  concrete 
and  stucco,  are  more  or  less  porous.  Rain,  melting  snow, 
sleet,  dew — are  absorbed  into  the  pores,  causing  a  damp 
condition.  The  dampness,  mingling  with  the  dust  from 
the  streets,  produces  those  unsightly'  streaks  and  spots 
that  disfigure  the  building. 

STONE  -TEX 


"SAVES 
THE  SURFACE" 


a 


Ordinary  paints,  being  intended  for  wood,  offer  little 
resistance  to  moisture,  when  used  on  masonry,  and  soon 
crack,  chi[)  or  peel  off.  STONE-TEX,  which  is  a  liquid 
cement  coating,  enters  deep  into  the  pores,  fills  all  hair 
cracks  and  makes  the  walls  hard  as  flint.  Because  of 
its  dampprocfness,  it  outlasts  ordinary  paints,  retain- 
ing its  beautiful,  e\en  finish  for  \ears.  Suitable  for  new 
or  old  walls  and  furnished  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  colors. 

If  your  brick,  stucco,  concrete  or  stone  building  is  dis- 
figured, or  damp  and  unsanitary,  have  it  "Sone-Textured" 
at  once. 

Write  for  Stone-  Tex  Booklet,   giving  full  details, 
colors,    etc. 

THE  TRUSCON 
LABORATORIES 

136  Truscon  Bldg. 


AGATIZE"  Your  Cement  Floors 


Insure  your  cement  floors  against  dctiTJoration — indefiniteK'  postpone  their  rcla\ing 
— by  giving  them  the  simi)le,  easy,  inexpensive  ACiATEX  treatment.  Agatize(l 
cement  floors  are  hard,  durable,  wear-resisting,  and  will  not  "dust"  or  crumble. 
lmi)ervious  to  oils  and  grease — easy  to  kee])  clean. 

AGATEX  can  be  applied  at  night,  or  es'en  during  the  noon  hours,  and  floors  can 
be  used  imnu'diateiy  afterwards.  Es[)ecially  suitable;  for  factories,  warehouses, 
theatres,  schools,  office  Ijiiildings,  wherever  floors  are  subject  to  wear.  Write  for 
details  of  the  "ACIATPIX  'i'reatnient"  and  sample  test  I)lock. 


Truscon  Laboratories,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Please  send  full  details,  circulars,  etc.,  regarding 
n     Stone-Tex            □     Agatex 
Name .Address .... 


REMOVING  SOME  OF  THE  WHITE- 
WASH FROM  THE  CROW 


EVEN  if  the  American  crow  is  not  as 
black  as  he  is  painted,  neither,  it 
appears  on  redoubtable  authority,  is  he  as 
white  as  he  is  sometimes  whitewashed.  "I 
have  studied  this  treacherous  Hun  among 
birds  for  twenty  j-ears,"  wTites  Isaa«  E. 
Hess,  of  Philo,  111.:  "He  is  diabolical  in  his 
daring,  charj'  in  his  cunning,  and  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  vices  and  virtues 
that  make  a  bird  hated,  feared,'  and  ad- 
mired. Kindh-  folk  attempting -to  ingrati- 
ate him  into  the  public's  affection  will 
continually  fail,  for  the  country  folk  know 
him  all  too  well."  For  all  of  these  reasons, 
and  several  more,  Mr.  Hess  was  "inter- 
ested," as  he  politelj^  says,  in  a  procrow 
article  entitled  "Whitewashing  the  Grow," 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  numlier  of 
The  Digest.  His  own  attitude,  as  he 
presents  it  in  the  Decatur  (111.)  Daib/ 
Herald,  is  inclined  to  be  anticrow^  altho 
he  admits  that  even  a  crow  may  appear 
blacker  than  it  really  is.  As  his  com- 
bination attack-and-defense  runs: 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  crow-^is^a 
l)eneficial  bird  at  times.  The  real  ques- 
tion hinges  upon  just  how  frequently 
these  times  ocjcur.  The  scientists  can  not 
well  he  disputed  when  they  furnish  long 
lists  of  the  ingredients  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  crows.  Nine  hundred  and  nine  crow 
stomachs  were  examined  ^  at  Washington 
and  much  evidence  in  favor  of  "  Corvus 
(uncricana"  was  unearthed,  or  rather 
"  uustomached." 

IIoweA'^er,  the  agriculturalist  also  ad- 
vances claims  that  must  not  be  ignored, 
for  ho  has  been  harassed  and  aggravated 
bj'  these  crop-destroyers,  lo",  these  many 
years.  Ai'guments  on  both  sides  of  the  crow 
question  may  be  technically  correct,  for 
individual  crows,  -like  people,  differ  in 
taste,  craftiness,  reasoning,  and  nerve. 
Sometimes  the  crow  suffers  from  circum- 
stantial evidence,  but  because  of  his  bad 
name  and  suspicious  actions  he  probably 
deserves  all  he  gets  in  anathemas  and 
impolite  benedictions. 

Hawks  are  reserved  and  keep  a  certain 
distance  from  dwellings,  but  the  crow 
recognizes  no  such  term  as  prudence, 
lie  will  sit  motionless  in  a  tree  for  hours 
waiting  for  some  luckless  chick  to  stray 
away  from  its  guardian. 

lie  drops  u])on  a  young  chick  quite 
as  skilfully  as  a  hawk  and  makes  away 
with  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  one 
thing  not  understandable  is  Avhy  there  is 
not  the  same  commotion  that  arises  at  the 
visit  of  a  haAvk.  He  seems  never  to  be 
recognized  by  the  flocks  as  a  dangerous 
visitor. 

But  here  is  another  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. Not  every  crow  discovered  feast- 
ing upon  chicken  out  in  the  fields  is  an 
oflViulcr.  All  sorts  of  accidents  happen  to 
potdtry  strayed  too  far  from  the  protection 
the  barnyard  affords.  Also,  there  is  a 
large  mortality  duo  to  sudden  sickness 
among  both  fowl  and  animals.  It  must  be 
I'cmembered  that  crows  are  carrion-eaters, 
and  a  bird  or  aninuil  already  dead  is  quite 
as  ])alatable  to  his  degraded  taste  as  fresh 
meat.  Crows  naturally  take  advantage  of 
all  this  "easy  picking,"  and  not  many 
bodies  escape  the  sharp  eyes  forever  look- 
ing for  such  feasts. 

Because    of    these    varied    habits,    tho 
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I^RINCE 

Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


Tell  it  to  your  old  jimmy  pipe! 


PUT  this  Prince  Albert  to- 
bacco news  in  cap  letters  a 
foot  high!  Tune  up  to  sing- 
snioke-songs  that  will  shoot-the- 
sunshine  into  the  gloomiest 
corner  of  your  smoke-chest! 
For,  right  here  is  your  day  of 
delivery  from  smoke-sorrows! 
Prince  Albert  will  slip  you  more 
smokejoy  than  ever  before  has 
come  your  way!  Lay  a  bet  on 
that! 

Everything  in  the  happy  days 
line  you  ever  figured  on  in  a 
jimmy  pipe  is  handed  out  whole- 
sale by  Prince  Albert.  That's 
what  it's  made  for!  Just  wins  its 
way  so  cleverly  with  your  taste 
and  your  tongue  you  feel  like 
you  have  to  wire  for  a  couple  of 
tons  to  keep  up  stock!     That's 
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how  it'll  hit  you — like  it  has  put 
the  pleasure  punch  into  thou- 
sands of  men  the  world  over! 

Never  were  enough  hours 
printed  on  the  face  of  a  clock  to 
let  smokers  get  quite,  enough 
P.  A.!  For,  each  smoke  tips 
your  smokeappetite  to  just  one 
more — P.  A.  is  so  all-fired-de- 
lightfull  It  just  lands  on  you 
like  a  pot  of  luck!  That's  because 
it  has  the  quality! 

And,  you  know,  Prince  Albert 
can't  bite  your  tongue  or  parch 
your  throat!  Bite  and  parch  are 
cut  out  by  our  exclusive  patented 
process.  You  just  go  to  P.  A. 
like  you  haven't  anything  on 
your  mind  but  to  see  how  many 
smoke  records  you  can  smash  in 
the  shortest  time ! 


Prince  Albert  is  yours  to  com- 
mand wherever  tobacco  is  sold. 
Toppy  red  bags,  tidy  red  tins, 
handsome  pound  and  half  pound 
tin  humidors — and — that  classy, 
practical  pound  crystal  glass 
humidor  with  sp6nge-moistener 
top  that  keeps  the  tobacco  in 
such  perfect  condition, 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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C^e  Ultona 


Tones  Hitherto  Rare 

Now  Ever-Present 


HERE  are  tKe   secrets  of  The  Brunswick 
Method  of   Reproduction.     Learn  how 
we  gained  that  w^onderfully  pure  tone 
w^hich  has  given  The  Brunswick  Phonograph 
such  prestige. 

Experts  in  acoustic's  have  long  agreed  that 
superior  reproduction  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  reproducer  and  the  way  in  which  tone 
is  amplified. 

Until  the  coming  of  The  Brunswick,  many 
experts  thought  it  impossible  to  overcome 
"spotty"  reproduction,  that  is,  alternate  good 
and  bad  tones.  Yet  all  were  striving  to  in- 
crease the  good  tones  and  decrease  the  bad. 

What  We  Found 

The  fault,  we  found,  after  hun-  , 
dreds  of  tests,  was  largely  due  to 
the  use  of  metal  in  the  amplifier 
or  sound  chamber.  Metal,  having 
no  elasticity,  prevented  the  sound 
waves  from  expanding  properly. 
Strident  noises  resulted. 

So  we  chose  wood,  developing 
the  now  famous  Brunswick 
Amplifier,  built  entirely  of  wood. 
We  tested  dozens  of  different 
w^oods,  arranging  them  in  numer- 
ous shapes.  Finally  w^e  attained 
the  proper   acoustic  values. 


Brunswick  tone  is  infinitely  better,  for  tones 
considered  rare  a  few^years  ago  are  ever-present 
in  this  super-instrument.  No  one  can  remain 
unappreciative  of  its  fullness,  richness  and 
clarity.  And  all  appreciate  the  banishment  of 
metallic  sounds.  Once  you  hear  The  Brunsw^ick, 
your  own  ear  will  confirm  these  statements. 

Plays  All  Records 

Another  great  feature  of  The  Brunswick 
Method  of  Reproduction  is  the  Ultona,  our  all- 
record  reproducer.  At  a  turn  of  the  hand,  it 
presents  to  each  type  of  record  the  proper 
needle  and  diaphragm.  Each  make  of  record 
can  now  be  heard  at  its  best, 
played  exactly  as  it  should  be. 
Thus  you  are  not  limited  in  your 
selection  of  records  to  one  make. 

Before  you  buy,  or  even  if  you 
already  have  a  phonograph,  hear 
The  Brunswick.  Put  it  to  any  tone 
test  you  w^ish.  Ask  that  the  most 
difficult  records  be  played.  Make 
comparisons.  Then  let  sheer 
merit  decide. 


THE   BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 

COLLENDER  COMPANY 

oFFJct!s^  CHICAGO  and  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Houses  In  l*rincipal  Cities  of  United  States, 
Mexico  and  Canada 

Canadian  Distributors:    Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co., 

Excelsior  Life  Building,  Toronto  [1404] 
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crow's  full  usefulness  is  (lilTicult  to  (lis(!urii. 
Nor  can  the  extent  of  his  damages  to  the 
economic  world  be  (jorrcctly  determint^d. 

By  his  enemies  he  is  creditcxl  with 
murdering  evorytliing  in  sight,  when  doubt- 
less a  v(>ry  large  i)art  of  his  animal  food 
is  taken  in  the  corpse  state,  lie  is  credited 
by  scientists  with  great  usofulncvss  in 
destroying  beetles,  meadow  -  nu<n',  and 
kindred  nuisances,  when  much  of  this 
food  is  found  dead.  A  well-known  habit 
of  the  crow  is  his  contiinial  visiting  of  the 
banks  of  the  pijuds  and  streams  to  f(>ed 
upon  the  dead  animal  and  insect  life  that 
has  washed  ashore. 

Perhaps  the  nu)st  interesting  phenomenon 
in  the  life  history  of  crows  is  the  habit  of 
winter  flocking.  Whether  from  a  sense 
of  protection  or  because  he  loves  his 
fellows'  society  so  intensely  that  he  must 
have  a  crowd  about  him,  we  do  not 
know.  Suffice  to  say  that  single  birds  or 
even  pairs  are  seldom  met  with  after 
December. 

Not  long  since,  says  the  wi'iter,  Illinois 
Game  Notes  contained  a  defense  of  the 
crow,  to  which  an  irate  subscriber  objected 
on  the  ground  that  crows  had  eaten  his 
entire  cherry  crop.    Mr.  Hess  comments: 

Now  this  was  news  for  me.  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  insistent  demands  made  upon 
the  cherry-trees  by  robins,  grackles, 
thrashers,  jays,  etc.,  but  I  had  never 
heard  of  the  crow  joining  the  cherry  circle, 
and  thus  adding  to  his  long  list  of  demerits. 
I  can  scarcely  believe  it  of  him.  Ho  is  so 
fond  of  beetles,  cut-worms,  grasshoppers, 
young  chicks,  and  fresh  eggs  that  I  am 
astonished  at  his  leaving  such  luscious 
fare  for  a  cherry  diet. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  not  possible  that  this 
particular  farmer  "shooed"  some  crows 
from  his  fruitery  and  arrived  at  the  hasty 
conclusion  that  because  crows  were  present 
and  the  cherries  were  gone,  poor  Corvus 
was  the  author  and  finisher. 

A  great  many  accusations  and  con- 
clusions are  developed  in  this  manner.  Nor 
is  it  mine  to  defend  the  crow.  I  believe 
him  selfish  enough  to  confiscate  all  the 
cherries  a  fellow  may  claim  to  own,  but 
honestly  I  do  not  believe  he  likes  them 
well  enough  to  do  it. 

Might  not  these  robbers  have  been 
blackbirds?  These  birds  are  flocking  now 
and  the  crows  are  not.  Blackbirds  have 
the  same  general  outline  and  are  colored 
the  same. 

But  all  the  proofs  of  the  scientists  who 
announce  the  number  of  slugs,  cut- 
worms, and  grasshoppers  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  crows,  have  little  effect  upon 
the  agriculturist  who  shoots  one  of  these 
pests  and  finds  him  full  of  sprouted  corn 
dug  up  from  the  carefully  tended  rows. 

Neither  expect  sympathy  for  the  black 
robber  among  the  farmers'  wives  who  have 
observed  the  fellow  slip  in  and  under  the 
barnyard  buildings  for  her  three-and-a- 
half-cent  eggs. 

An  occasional  individual,  after  having 
once  tasted  young  chick,  is  lost  to  the 
community  as  a  useful  agent.  Thereafter, 
like  the  man-eating  tiger  of  Asia  which 
has  tasted  human  blood,  this  Mr.  Crow 
desires  young  chick  for  his  continual  diet. 

A  crqw  that  has  developed  this  habit 
should  be  watched  for  with  a  shotgun,  for 
he  becomes  a  greater  menace  to  the 
poultry  yards  than  any  hawk. 

I  have  seen  a  twenty-acre  pasture  so 
black  with  crows  in  December  that  I 
would  be  unwilling  to  estimate  the  num- 
bers at  less  than  10,000. 

Winter  roosts  are  so  populous  at  times 


that  large  lind)s  are  nightly  broken  off 
with  the  sheer  weight  of  the  asscfinbh^l 
birds. 

i  havo  seen  crows  battle  witli  large; 
hawks  and  harass  the  big  owls  until  those 
marauders  were  worried  out  of  th<»  vicinity. 
Tiiuse  exhibitions  (excite  admiration  l-ho 
they  may  be  the  result  of  selfish  motives 
of  thiev(!S  who  desire  all  th((  spoils. 

I  have  stx^n  a  lone  crow  dash  at  a  spot 
in  a  meadow  time  and  again  until  a 
frightened  i)rairii)-hen  rose  and  hurried 
away  from  her  toruKnitor.  Then  when  1 
hurried  to  the  scene  and  foimd  h(>r  valu- 
able eggs  broken  and  eaten  by  the  bhu^k 
vagabond,  any  admiration  I  might  have 
had  for  the  crow  entirely  disappeannl. 

No  bird  of  the  western  continent  has 
been  so  discust  and  "cust"  as  the 
American  crow.  But  "Corvus"  does  not 
seem  to  mind  it  in  the  least.  It  is  this 
sort  of  advertisement  that  keeps  many 
public  characters  in  the  lime-light. 


THE  "3D  LIEUTENANT,"  A  NEW 
"ANIMAL"  IN  THE  ARMY 

WHEN  the  well-known  war  ceased 
in  such  an  extemporaneous  and  head- 
long manner  on  November  11,  its  cessa- 
tion caused  some  peculiar  situations. 
Among  other  things,  it  gave  rise  to  a  brand- 
new  military  title,  the  "third  lieutenant," 
or  "dovetail,"  as  he  was  promptly  nick- 
named. A  writer  in  Liaison  (Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia)  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  new  breed  of  officer: 

A  new  "animal"  landed  last  Saturday 
from  foreign  shores.  The  U.  S.  S.  Antigone 
brought  "it"  from  France  with  its  last 
load  of  returning  soldiers.  "It"  was  born 
and  bred  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  but,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  "it"  is  not  accounted  for  in 
army  regulations  or  orders,  hence  "it" 
has  no  recognized  status  in  the  Army, 
tho  a  part  of  it. 

I  saw  some  of  these  "animals"  walking 
about  the  hotel  last  Sunday.  At  the  first 
glance,  they  looked  like  soldiers.  They 
wore  regulation  O.  D.'s,  but  the  trimmings 
were  unfamiliar.  Across  each  sleeve  they 
wore  a  diagonal  black  braid  and  on  their 
"  rain-in- the-f ace  "  cap  were  black  bars.  I 
then  decided  they  were  officers  of  some 
branch  of  the  service  with  which  I  was  not 
familiar.  Being  no  longer  able  to  stand 
this  unsettled  state  of  mind,  I  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  unusual  decorations. 

The  explanation  ran  somewhat  as  follows: 
"We  were  attending  the  Artillery  School 
at  Saumiu',  France,  when  the  armistice  was 
signed.  An  order  was  received  from 
Washington  to  the  effect  that  no  more 
commissions  would  be  granted.  But  we 
had  to  finish  the  course  of  training.  We 
were  sure  S.  O.  L.  Later  that  order  was 
modified  to  the  effect  that  we  would  be 
commissioned  in  the  U.  S.  R.  upon  dis- 
charge in  the  States. 

"But  between  graduation  in  France  and 
discharge  in  the  States,  we  have  no  stand- 
ing. We  are  supposed  to  fit  in  some  place 
between  a  buck  private  and  a  "Shavetail," 
so  some  bright  bird  christened  us  "Dove- 
tails" or  "Third  Lieutenants,"  and  the 
name  has  stuck,  and  as  such  we  are  known 
around  our  outfits. 

"But  om*  'rating'  has  its  compensa- 
tions. We  have  no  recognized  status. 
Neither  do  we  have  any  duties,  either  as 
officers  or  soldiers.  We  toil  not,  neither 
do  we  stand  reveille.  We  live  in  officers' 
quarters  and  eat  where  we  like.     We  go 
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Attractive  rooms,  rich  with     ^ 
the  charm  of  color,  are  easi- 
ly designed- — and  econo- 
mically, as  well — with 


KlearFlaX 

LINEN  RUGS 


FOR  EVERY  ROOM  IN  THE  HOUSE 

STRIKING  the  key- 
note in  color  schemes 
of  every  hue,  these  disting- 
uished floor  coverings  give 
H  the  foundation  upon  which 
to  plan  most  charming 
rooms. 

Yet,  Klearflax  prices 
mean  a  saving — compared 
with  other  rugs  that  you 
would  buy.  They  are  rugs 
of  character.  They  are  linen 
inaformsothickandheavy 
as  to  be  absolutely  unique;     j^ 
and  true  to  the  tradition  of    ^ 
their  fabric,  they  wear  for    m 
years.  Andtheir  solid-color 
beauty  gives  lasting  pleas- 
ure. 
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REVERSIBLE,  dust-resisting  moth- 
.  proof,  thick,  flat-lying,and  richly  col- 
ored, Klearrtax  Linen  Rugs  are  economical. 
You  can  get  Klearflax  Linen  Rugs  in 
Taupe,  Black,  Blue,  Green,  Grays, 
Browns,  Rose,  and  Natural  Buff,  in  all 
standard  sizes  and  any  length. 

Send  to  our  Duluth  office  for  "The 
Rug  and  the  Color  Scheme."  This  36- 
page  book  explains  how  to  plan  any  room. 
Price  fifteen  cents. 

Process    exhibit  for    industrial   educators 

mailed  anywhere  for   Tivo   Dollars    and 

Fifty  cents 

KLEARFLAX  LINEN  RUG  CO. 

DULUTH  MINNESOTA 
New  York  Office.  212  Fifth  Avenue 
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SPEAK 


Speak  and  write  correctly  by  using 
words  that  exactly  express  your 


All  these  AMI)  "A  Desk-Book  of 


meaning.      i»  n  1  • 

words  fully  explained  in  •"^' '^  Errors    in    English. 
By   Frank    H.   Yizetelly.    \Y|^IXE 


Price,  $1.00;  by  mail,  f  1.08. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


NEW  YORK 


TheBIrdsAreComing 
Heralds  of  Spring! 

Like  a  flash  of  sunshine  the  first 
courageous  little  bluebird  arrives; 
others  appear:  radiating-  happl- 
Defl9  and    presaging   glorioua 
Spring  days  to  follow.  Spring 
will  disappear,  but  you  can 
keep  these  little  feathered  friends 
if  you  properly  '    Icome  and  pro- 
pare  for  their  c-  -fort. 


Dodson  Bird  Houses 


will  bring  them  ::nd  keep  them 
qII  summer.  These  house3,  eci- 
entificalty  built  by  a  bird-lover, 
whose  knowledge  and  under- 
BtandinT  of  birds  is  unlimited,  offer 
eheltered,  inviting  homes  for  the  little 
Bongstera.  Dodson  Bird  Houses  are  an  investment. paying  invalu- 
able dividends  — protection  of  crops  and  ehruba  from  loaecta, 
and  assurance  of  a  cheery,  artistic  environment. 
^^-»Jj>»*  l^r^XAT  "let  the  houses  weather,  blending  into 
^^*  *-**^*  1^  V  W  the  foliage  and  assuming  an  appearance 
of  habitation.  Free  Bird  Book  sent  on  request,  illustrating 
Dodson  line,  giving  prices;  also  beautiful  bird  picture  free. 
I...«..l.  U  nA«l*nw«  P"'-^ .  Av%erican  Audubon  Association 
JOSepn  n.  UOaSOn  730  Harrison  Ave.  Kankakee,  III. 
Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  Guaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of 
these  noisy  Quarrelsome  pesta.    Prire  97.00. 8 
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X-T-   + 


The  work  of  the  Calculator  is  as  universal 
as  figuring.  A  few  of  its  most-used  applica- 
tions are  extending  and  checking  invoices; 
figuring  pay-rolls;  preparing  cost  figures; 
proving  freight  bills  and  allowances;  pre- 
paring estimates;  converting  foreign  cur- 
rency; figuring  selling  prices,  profits,  etc.; 
totaling  sales  by  classes;  checking  deposit 
slips  and  any  figure  compilations;  calcu- 
lating interest,  etc.,  etc. 

The  10-column  model  (capacity  up  to 
Q9,999,999.99)   is   $175— $220   in   Canada. 
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If  it  Can't  be  Done  Easily 
It's  Seldom  Done  at  AH 


Again  and  again  the  boss  wishes 
he  could  have  better  information  on 
some  problem  that's  before  him  — 

But  it  so  often  means  a  lot  of  figur- 
ing, a  lot  of  time  and  work,  that  if  he 
doesn't  simply  have  to  have  it,  the 
chances  are  he'll  do  without  it — unless 
there's  a  quick  and  simple  ai:id  easy 
way  to  do  all  the  multiplying,  and 
adding,  and  subtracting,  and  dividing. 

The  Burroughs  Calculator  provides 
that  easy  way — and  anyjob  of  figur- 
ing is  done  so  quickly  without  upset- 
ting routine,  that  the  executive  thinks 


of  it  as  the  easy  machine  job  it  is, 
asks  for  what  he  wants,  and  gets  it 
promptly. 

Calculating  is  just  as  much  a  Bur- 
roughs job  as  straight  adding  and 
listing,  or  the  posting  of  ledgers. 
Adding,  Bookkeeping,  Calculating — - 
the  A  B  C  of  business — all  can  be 
done  on  Burroughs  Machines. 

Consult  your  banker  or  telephone 
book  for  the  address  of  the  nearest 
Burroughs  office  (there  are  207  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
others  in  principal  cities  abroad.) 
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and  come  at  our  pleasure  (so  long  as  our 
pleasure  is  wdthin  reason).  We  are  simply 
guests  of  the  Army,  living  and  traveling 
at  our  dear  Uncle's  expense.  And  take  it 
from  us,  "Dovetail"  is  the  only  real  rating 
in  the  Army. 

"But  we  thought  it  a  'raw  deal'  when, 
right  after  the  armistice,  the  order  came 
out  sajnng  we  would  get  no  commissions, 
but  must  finish  the  course.  Getting  ready 
for  the  ne.xt  war,  you  know.  Nothing  like 
preparedness.  Several  songs  were  born 
of  our  predicament.     Here  are  two: 


"GOOD-BY,  BOYS,  WE'RE    DONE" 

{To  the  tune  of  "Good-by,  Girls,  I'm  Through") 

Good-by,  boys,  we're  done 
With  caisson  and  gun; 
We've  severed  all  connections 
With  quadrants  and  deflections. 
Commissions  shot  to  h — , 
And  now  we're  S.  O.  L. 
There's  but  one  thing  left  to  do, 
INIarch  Order.     March  Order. 
March  Order.     We're  through. 

"I   WANT    TO    GO    HOME" 

I  "want  to  go  home, 

I  want  to  go  home; 

I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  mess-hall  no  more. 

They  scatter  "corn  willio"  all  over  the  floor. 

Take  me  over  the  sea. 

Where  fried  chicken  is  waiting  for  me. 

My  stars.     I  don't  want  no  bars; 

"I  want  to  go  HOME." 


STRANGE  THINGS   SEEN  BY  GIRL  IN 
REMOTE  CORNERS   OF  THE  EARTH 


ANEW  YORK  girl.  Miss  Marjorie 
Latta  Barstow,  has  just  returned 
home  after  a  journey  of  40,000  miles, 
mostly  among  bewildering  and  obscure 
places  in  the  world,  looking  for  atmosphere 
and  local  color.  Her  story  would  indicate 
that  she  discovered  both  in  moderately 
large  quantities,  especially  atmosphere, 
which  also  included  odors;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, she  incidentally  had  a  look  at  several 
imexpected  things  not  generally  considered 
as  absolutely  essential  ingredients  in  either 
of  the  commodities  mentioned.  Thus,  this 
young  lady  saw  political  prisoners  be- 
headed in  South  China,  visited  dog-eating 
Igorots  in  the  Philippines,  and  witnessed 
riots  in  Japan,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  rice, 
old  H.  C  L.  apparently  being  as  ag- 
gressively on  the  job  in  the  Flowery  King- 
dom as  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  Miss 
Barstow,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  is 
devoting  much  of  her  time  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  pageants  and 
similar  entertainments  used  in  connection 
with  mission  work,  and  her  long  trip  was 
made  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
material  and  new  ideas  for  her  work  in  that 
line.  An  account  of  her  journey  is  given 
in  the  New  York  World  as  follows: 

"After  pursuing  cowboys  all  over  the 
plains  in  Montana  and  Nevada  and  at  the 
same  time  getting  the  background  of 
frontier  church  life,"  she  says,  "1  sailed 
from  Vancouver.  Wo  passed  very  hastily 
through  Japan  in  the  cherry  -  l)lossoin 
season — beautiful  Japan,  a  picture  that 
should  be  on  a  teacup  or  a  screen.  Hurry- 
ing on  to  China,  I  joined  Bishop  Welch 
and  his  party.  Wo  wore  the  only  white 
persons  on  the  boat,  a  wretched  little 
tripi)er.  Our  boat  was  liound  for  Fuchau, 
which  meant  that  we  enterctd  the  Yangtze 
liivcr,  which  looks  much  like  the  Hudson 


River  country,  except  that  there  were  little 
pagodas  and  the  graves  of  ancestors  every- 
where. It  was  oiu"  first  real  glimpse  of 
China." 

The  partj^  went  ashore  and  traveled 
from  one  little  village  to  another,  now 
ha\ang  luncheon  in  a  Buddhist  temple, 
again  passing  the  night  in  a  Methodist 
ehiu-ch. 

"Women,  it  seems,  think  of  the  same 
things  the  world  over,"  says  Miss  Barstow. 
"It  was  interesting  to  find  these  Chinese 
women  wondering  whether  we  were  married 
or  single;  if  om*  husbands  were  good  to  us, 
and  how  we  got  oiu-  clothes  on. 

"We  came  upon  a  village  in  which  there 
were  no  girl  babies.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  village  fostered  some  superstitious 
belief  about  girl  babies  and  threw  them 
all  into  the  river  as  they  were  born. 

"We  learned  to  knoAv  two  odors  in 
China— that  of  the  incense  bm-ning  in  the 
temples,  because  it  is  sweet,  and  that  of 
the  fish-market,  because  it  is,  at  least, 
piire. 

"We  came  to  an  old  walled  city  where 
there  was  only  one  wheeled  vehicle:  it 
was  the  baby  carriage  of  the  missionary. 
For  two  or  three  days  we  went  away  out 
into  the  country,  where  they  had  never 
seen  a  young  woman  who  was  a  blonde. 
They  called  me  the  'White  Wonder.' 
They  could  not  believe  that  I  could  be  a 
real  person  and  be  colored  as  I  am.  They 
wondered  whether  I  were  very  old  or  very 
young.  They  paraded  me  around  the 
village  to  show  me  off,  but  as  long  as  they 
were  busy  looking  at  me  I  had  plenty  of 
chance  to  look  at  them.  I  enjoyed  it. 
Finally  they  asked  if  they  might  venture 
to  ask  me  to  take  off  my  hat  so  that  they 
might  see  if  my  hair  Avas  really  real. 

"After  our  second  visit  to  Japan  wo 
went  on  to  the  Philippines.  There  we 
attempted  to  learn  a  little  about  the 
pigmy  tribes  of  the  mountains.  It  was 
the  rainy  season.  All  the  islands  looked 
as  tho  they  were  about  to  be  washed  away 
into  the  sea.  The  man  M'ho  was  to  have 
oiu"  trip  in  charge  insisted  that  shoes 
would  be  no  sort  of  protection  and  that 
I  should  have  to  go  barefoot.  This  I 
accordingly  did.  There  was  no  other 
white  woman  available  to  make  the  trip, 
and  in  order  that  the  conventionalities 
might  be  observed  even  in  this  far-away 
land  I  prevailed  upon  a  native  Filipino 
woman  who  was  attached  to  one  of  tho 
missions  to  accompany  me  up  into  the 
mountains. 

"We  started  out  and  climbed  through 
flooded  rice-fields  and  waded  mountain 
torrents  in  om*  approach  to  the  first  of  tho 
villages,  that  of  '  the  Negritos.  Theirs  is 
the  simplest*  possible  type  of  civilization. 
They  are  a  very  tiny  people,  who  live  in 
rude  camps.  They  looked  at  us  in  a 
vacant  sort  of  way.  We  could  not  carry 
on  a  conversation  "vvith  any  one.  How- 
ever, they  showed  us  all  their  simj)le 
possessions.  One  little  fellow's  outfit  con- 
sisted entirely  of  a  frock  coat.  Another 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  United 
States  Army  hat,  which  was  tho  onl\- 
article  of  clothing  he  had. 

"Next  we  went  on  to  the  Igorots,  an- 
other primitive  folk.  They  are  dog-eat(Ts. 
We  went  to  the  dog  market,  (expecting  to 
see  a  very  difTerent  species  of  dog  froTii 
those  we  see  at  home,  but  were  surprized 
to  see  chained  in  the  market  perfectly 
lovely  domestic  pets.  Their  loving  eyes 
looked  at  us  so  trustingly  that  wo  could 
scarcely  imagine  any  one  eating  them. 

"The  Filipinos  try  to  hclj)  th(>se  Ne- 
gritos by  sending  preachers  among  them, 
who  put  on  all  the  airs  of  people  coming 


from  a  superior  ci\dlization.  The  Igorots 
are  being  converted  to  the  Presbyterian 
faith  and  look  just  like  the  sort  that 
would  make  good,  sturdy,  old  Cahdnists." 

After  the  Philippines  Miss  Barstow  went 
to  India  by  wa^  of  China.  It  was  whUe 
skirting  the  shore  of  southern  China  that 
the  boat  for  several  days  was  anchored  off 
the  favorite  place  of  execution  of  political 
prisoners.     The  account  reads: 

' '  Every  morning  they  would  bring  out  a 
group  of  these  miserable  ■^Tetehes,  line 
them  up,  and  shoot  them  down.  Our 
boat  was  so  close  that  it  was  impossible 
to  escape  all  the  -WTctched  details,  including 
the  spreading  of  time  over  the  spot  where 
the  dead  prisoners  fell. 

"Still  in  search  of  local  color,  I  \asited 
among  other  places  a  Chinese  gambling- 
den.  We  would  sit  up-stairs  among  the 
so-caUed  aristocrats  who  would  not  demean 
themselves  bj^  mixing  with  the  crowd  in  the 
pit,  but  would  let  down  their  queer  money 
on  strings  to  the  gambling-den  below." 

Then  Burma  was  visited.  Here  a  curious 
custom  exists,  which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
looks  as  if  it  might  furnish  a  solution  for 
sundry  domestic  and  economic  problems. 
Everj'^  Burmese  girl  learns  an  occupation 
and  embarks  on  a  buiiness  of  her  own  at 
an  early  age.  By  the  time  she  is  ready 
to  mar  y  she  is  usually  financially  in- 
dependent. Furthermore,  marriages  in 
Burma  last  only  as  long  as  both  parties 
to  the  contract  are  satisfied.  Either  may 
leave  at  wiU.  On  account  of  this  state  of 
aiTairs  the  women  of  Burma  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly independent  lot.     It  is  said: 

"One  often  entered  a  shop  to  find  a 
man  in  charge.  Pretty  soon  he  would  say 
he  must  ask  his  daughter,  or  his  wife, 
about  something.  The  father,  or  husband, 
was  working  for  the  girl,  who  would  come 
along  in  pretty  pink  petticoats,  smoking  a 
cigar.  She  would  settle  the  matter.  They 
were  very  dainty  creatures,  arrayed  very 
gorgeously  in  wonderful  silks.  Thej'  wore 
a  highly  sensible  costume:  silk  skirt,  and 
jacket,  and  scarf.  They  looked  dainty 
and  pretty  in  spite  of  the  cigars.  Men 
smoke  little  cigars  and  women  smoke  big 
ones,  sometimes  a  foot  long. 

"The  Burmese  girls  are  quite  inde- 
pendent and  'cheeky.'  They  are  highly 
popular  with  the  Englishmen,  many  of 
whom  contract  native  marriages.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Burmese  idea,  if  a  girl  wants 
to  leave  she  may,  but  the  Englishman  has 
some  incomprehensible  idea  of  marriages 
He  is  often  smitten  with  a  sense  of  remorse, 
which  is  inexplicable  to  the  girl.  Everj- 
where  in.  the  Orient  the  white  skin  is 
admired  as  indicating  purer  blood.  Bur- 
mese women  like  to  have  white  children." 

By  Christmas  Miss  Barstow  had  reached 
Palestine.  On  the  way  there,  by  way  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Turks,  with  characteristic 
absence  of  mind,  forgot  that  the  war  was 
over  and  fired  on  the  vessel  just  pre- 
ceding that  in  which  the  young  lady  was 
sailing.  She  reached  her  destination  in 
safety,  however,  concluding  her  story  as 
follows: 

"The  Christmas  we  spent  on  the  edge 
of  Palestine  was  without  doubt  the  most 
remarkable  Christmas  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.     It  was  just  like  an 
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ADAPTABILITY 


Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows  are  equally 
adaptable  to  tKe  private  ^ara^e  or  the  Li^  in- 
dustrial plant;  tKe  small  macKine  sKop  or  tKe 
towering,  loft  building;  tKe  milk  station  or 
tKe  textile  mill  witK  tKousands  of  feet  of  floor 
space. 

TKe  low  cost  of  Fenestra  Window^s  makes 
tKem  practical  for  building,s  of  any  size.   ' 

Fenestra  makes  rapid  construction  and  re- 


modeling, possible,  and   tKen  pledg,es   perma- 
nency and  protection. 

Even  wKere  peculiar  building  problems  are 
presented,  dayli^Kt,  ventilation  and  fire  pro- 
tection are  always  available  in  Fenestra. 

Fenestra  Kas  nation-wide  distribution.  Your 
contractor  or  building  supply  man  can  obtain 
Fenestra  for  you. 


DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

2401  East  Grand  Boulevard  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Jus^ 


THIS  is  the  tread  of  the  Horse-Shoe  Tire, 
as  efficient  as  it  is  distinctive,  now  to  be 
advertised  nationally  for  the  first  time. 

Since  our  first  tire  was  produced  eight  years 
ago,  we  have  earnestly  striven  to  make  the 
Horse-Shoe  not  merely  the  pattern  of  an 
efficient  tread,  but  also  the  mark  of  a  truly 
great  tire. 

Its  nearly  a  million  users  have 
been  our  best  salesmen — their 
spoken  word  our  only  advertise- 
ment, yet  in  five  years  the  demand 
has  grown  thirty -fold. 

We  believe  that  this  exceptional  growth  is 
directly  attributable  to  our  earnest  ambition 
to  build  America's  best  tire — an  ambition 
that  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  model  plant — an  ambition  you 
w^ill  continue  to  find  reflected  in  every 
Horse-Shoe  Tire  we  produce. 

"Remember  the  Horse-Shoe  Tread." 


RACINE    AUTO    TIRE    COMPANY,    RACINE,    WISCONSIN 

m 
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'old  homo'  wpok.  Pooplo  woro  arriviiiR; 
1]  from  the  ends  of  tlio  oarlh,  all  falling  on 
each  other's  necks.  Sweethearts  were 
meeting.  MotluM's  and  sons  were  gre(iting, 
and  people  thought  to  be  lost  were  found. 
You  would  hoar  the  most  startling  tales 
among  the  ArnuMiians.  One  poor  fellow 
who  had  been  shell-shocked  just  after  his 
girl  had  jilted  him,  on  h^arning  that  we 
were  Americans,  said,  'Ah,  that  is  a  fine 
country,  America.  1  hope  myself  sonus 
day  to  be  an  American.' 

"In  going  through  the  Suez  Canal,  wo 
passed  along  tiio  trenches  wliere  the 
British  had  been.  We  ambled  along  the 
Mediterranean,  past  Malta,  where'  Paul 
was  shipwrecked.  At  Gibraltar  we  nearly 
missed  our  boat  b(>caus(>  of  a  storm  in  the 
harbor  and  had  to  be  pulled  up  on  the  ship 
by  rope  ladders. 

"On  the  North-American  coast  we  met  a 
hurricane.  One  of  the  seamen  was  washed 
overboard  and  lost,  as  we  could  not  stop 
to  get  him  for  fear  of  jeopardizing  the  rest 
\of  the  crew.  Even  the  cabins  were  washed 
away.  The  ship's  kitchens  were  flooded 
and  we  had  to  live  on  tea  and  crackers 
for  several  days.  We  wirelessed  Boston 
to  meet  us  with  ambidances.  A  few  days 
later  we  limped  into  Boston;  and  so  ended 
a  wonderful  tour." 


PEACE  ERASED  THE  LINES  FROM 
PERSHING'S   FACE 


AN  American  artist,  Joseph  Cummings 
Chase,  has  been  in  France  for  several 
months,  painting  the  portraits  of  many 
American  officers,  among  them  General 
Pershing.  In  The  World's  Work,  Mr. 
Chase  gives  an  account  of  his  meetings 
with  the  General,  who  sat  for  two  portraits. 
One  was  painted  in  November,  just  as  the 
war  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  the  other 
in  January  of  the  present  year.  The 
two  reflect  plainly  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  European  situation 
during  the  interval  between  the  two 
sittings.  The  first  shows  a  face  deeply 
furrowed,  every  line  telling  of  the  tre- 
mendous strain  through  which  the  man 
had  passed.  The  second  porti'ays  the  same 
face  but  with  many  of  the  lines  erased, 
resulting  in  an  expression  that  is  cheerful 
and  almost  happy.  The  first  painting 
was  done  at  Chaumont.  "It  was  raining, 
of  course,"  says  the  artist.  "The  streets 
were  deep  in  mud,  the  houses  sadly  out 
of  repair,  and  the  old  barracks  which 
furnished  headquarters  for  the  American 
staff  looked  dark,  damp,  bedraggled,  and 
generally  uninviting."     He  proceeds: 

The  room  in  which  I  painted  General 
Pershing  was,  like  everything  else  in  the 
American  headquarters,  orderly,  plain, 
and  businesslike.  As  I  entered  this  room, 
I  saw  the  General  at  the  opposite  side, 
sitting  at  his  table-top  desk,  his  back  to 
the  windows;  the  desk  was  characteris- 
tically in  good  order,  and  the  walls  were 
bare,  except  for  several  large  maps,  which 
showed  the  disposition  of  the  American 
divisions.  The  General  was  hard  at  work, 
going  through  a  pile  of  important  reports, 
preparatory  to  leaving  town  that  evening. 
As  I  stept  in  he  looked  up  alertly  and 
greeted  me  mth  a  cordiality  which  was 
dignified,  but  not  at  all  effusive.  He  had 
a  strong  grip  and  a  way  of  shaking  hands 
and    getting    through    with    it    promptly. 


The  Pershing  whom  I  met  thai  afternoon 
was  a  very  serious  man.  Tiui  Argonru^ 
offensive  had  ended  in  a  glorious  triumph 
for  the  American  arms,  but  tiie  man  wlio 
had  directed  that  operation  showinl,  in 
his  deep-set,  harass(Hl  eyes,  and  in  his 
sharply  drawn  face,  tlu^  suffering  and  the 
anxiety  which  it  had  caused  him.  Do  not 
think  that  Pershing  is  a  soldier  of  (lint- 
like soul,  who  stolidly  would  throw  his 
thousands  of  Anu-rican  boys  at  (Jerman 
machine  guns;  the  man  whom  I  painted 
that  afternoon  was  a  man  who  had  souiuled 
the  depths.  His  face  at  this  sitting  was 
a  bit  screwed  up,  the  lines  were  accen- 
tuated, and  he  lookt^d  old  and  tired;  he 
did  not  smile  once  during  the  entire  pose, 
and  he  talked  hardly  at  all.  Indeed,  after 
our  first  greeting,  he  seemed  to  lose  all 
consciousness  of  my  presence,  and  I  think 
he  actually  forgot  what  was  going  on. 
Personal  vanity  is  certainly  not  Pershing's 
leading  trait.  He  was  very  busy  with 
his  papers,  and  was  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  business  in  hand.  I  have  said  that 
Pershing's  appearance  was  that  of  a  man 
who  had  suffered  a  great  nervous  strain, 
but  I  should  not  give  the  impression  that 
he  did  not  have  himself  absolutely  under 
control.  He  was  the  picture  of  complete 
self-possession.  His  movements  were 
quick,  but  not  spasmodic;  he  is  the  sort  of  a 
man  who  moves  his  papers  very  rapidly,  but 
who  does  not  rattle  them  nervously;  he 
moves  his  paper  at  a  precise  moment  be- 
cause that  is  the  moment  to  move  it, 
and  not  because  he  is  laboring  under  sup- 
prest  excitement.  He  walks  quickly,  yet 
always  with  premeditation.  One  of  his 
staff  officers  told  me  that  Pershing  has 
himself  remarkably  in  hand,  and  that  when 
the  opportunity  offers  he  can  always  sleep. 

General  Pershing's  hair  has  become 
gray  and,  in  places,  almost  white,  largely 
as  the  result  of  his  year  and  a  half  in  France, 
according  to  Mr.  Chase.  Contrary  to 
the  impression  created  by  his  photographs, 
the  General  smiles  often,  the  expression  of 
severity  being  overdone  in  his  pictures. 
He  can  be  severe  at  times,  and  it  is  said 
by  his  intimates  that  when  necessary  this 
severity  is  as  liable  to  be  directed  against 
a  friend  of  old  acquaintance  as  anybody 
else.  "He  plays  no  favorites,"  is  one  of 
the  things  most  often  heard  of  General 
Pershing.  Above  all  things  he  is  Amer- 
ican. Says  Mr.  Chase,  in  the  course  of 
an  analysis  of  the  General's  typically 
American  physiognomy: 

Some  one  has  said  that  General  Pershing 
looks  hke  a  Roman.  Certain  of  our  gen- 
erals look  like  Englishmen — General  Harts, 
for  example;  others  look  Uke  Frenchmen; 
one  or  two  of  them  even  resemble  Germans. 
But  I  can  not  apply  the  word  Englishman, 
Frenchman,  German,  or  even  Roman 
to  General  Pershing.  His  face  and  figure 
suggest  only  one  nationality:  he  is  simply, 
distinctively  United  States.  In  whatever 
part  of  the  world  you  might  find  him,  and 
in  whatever  garb,  and  in  whatever  com- 
pany, you  would  say  at  once,  "That 
man  is  an  American!"  There  is  nothing 
about  his  personality  that  suggests  the 
foreigner;  he  is  redolent  of  the  American 
soil.  He  has  an  unusually  full,  rounded 
head,  and  his  skull  gives  the  impression  of 
filling  out  his  hair  tightly.  He  was  seated 
at  his  desk;  his  electric  light  was  burning 
brightly  a  few  inches  from  his  face  and  just 
a  little  daylight  was  coming  in  from  the 
windows  behind.     He  was  much  occupied 
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No  more  balking 
and  skipping,  boy! 

I  put  in  HERZ  PLUGS  and  now, 
after  that  Florida  trip,  they  are  as 
clean  as  a  whistle  and  no  carbon  in 
the  cylinders. 

They  sure  do  EAT  THE  SOOT 
AND  SPIT  THE  OIL. 

Guaranteed  self-cleaning  and  un- 
breakable. There's  a  special  HERZ 
PLUG  for  YOUR  MOTOR.  At  the 
best  Dealers.  Same  price  since  1894. 
$1.50  postpaid.    Write  for  Booklet. 

245  West  55th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT    TO    SAY 

AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.     Cloth,  750  net;  by  mail  830. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


A  Non-Conducior 
yHcatorCold 

The  luxurious  cushion 
inner  sole  in  Dr.  A.  Reed  Shoes 
also  acts  as  a  "shock-absorber" 
to  the  body. 

The  Original  and  Genulna 


CUSHION  SHOES 


J.P.SM17H  SHOE  Ca-JOHN  EBBERIS  SHOEC(t 

Wakers  of  Meiis  Shoes  •_• Makers  of  Womens  Shoes 

Chicago  Buffalo 

They  need  no  "break- 
ing-in. 

If  there  is  no  Dr.  A. 
Reed  dealer  in  your 
city,  write  us. 
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The  Teeth  Problem 
Is  Up  to  You 

^l!  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


This  You  Must  Decide 


Do  you  think  your  present  methods  of 
teeth  cleaning  are  sufficient  to  save  your 
teeth? 

We  think  you  know  they  are  not.  Teeth 
still  discolor,  still  decay.  Tartar  still  forms 
on  them.  And  most  folks  at  some  time,  de- 
spite their  brushing,  suffer  pyorrhea. 

Statistics  show  that  tooth  troubles  are  con- 
stantly increasing,  yet  the  tooth  brush  never 
vsras  so  widely  used  as  now. 

Science  has  found  the  reason.  It  lies  in 
a  film — a  slimy  jfilm — w^hich  you  feel  w^ith 
your  tongue.  That  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  your 
teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  w^hich  ferments  and  forms  acid, 
it  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
So  that  film  is  your  teeth's  great  enemy. 

You  brush  teeth  and  think  you  have 
cleaned  them.  But  much  of  that  film  remains. 
It  clings  to  the  teeth,  gets  into  crevices, 
hardens  and  stays.  It  is  doing  a  ceaseless 
damage,  w^hile  you  ignore  it,  relying  on 
tooth-brush  protection. 

There  is  now  a  way  to  combat  that  filrrl 
— a  way  proved  and  approved  by  many 
high  authorities.  It  is  easily  used  and  as 
pleasant  as  any  other  tooth  paste,  but  it  does 
what  nothing  else  can  do. 

That  w^ay  is  called  Pepsodent.  We  urge 
you  to  try  it,  then  decide  for  yourself  if 
you  want  it. 


A  10-Day  Revelation 


What  we  urge  is  a  10-day  test.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing.  Compare  the  results 
with  your  present  results,  and  decide  which 
you  prefer. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  di- 
gestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis- 
solve it.  Then,  day  by  day,  to  prevent  its 
accumulation. 

The  use  of  pepsin  seems  simple,  but  it 
long  seemed  impossible.  Pepsin  must  be 
activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid 
harmful  to  the  teeth.  Today  it  is  possible 
because  science  has  found  a  harmless 
activating  method.  Five  governments  have 
already    granted    patents  on  it. 


Dental  authorities  subjected  Pepsodent 
to  every  form  of  clinical  test.  Years  were 
spent  in  proving  it  before  it  was  offered  to 
users.  Today  its  results  are  known  beyond 
question,  and  dentists  all  over  America  are 
urging  its  adoption. 

See  w^hat  it  does.  Send  this  coupon  for 
a  10-day  Tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste. 
Note  how  clean  your  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  film, 
teeth  whiten — how^  they  glisten- 
film  disappears. 

Do  this  for  your  own  sake.  See  the  effects, 
read  the  reasons  for  them,  then  judge  if  you 
want  them  continued.  A  delightful  sur- 
prise  aw^aits  you.     Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


See    how 
-as  the  fixed 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 
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IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIU  ^i^^k.   . 

!  10-Day  Tube  Free     |         trfi^S^afiA.! 

REG.  as.     bHB^IB^H^MBB^^^lHH^iV 


THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept.  475.  1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent    to 
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The  New-T>a^  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product  —  Sold  by 
Druggists   Everywhere 


discussing  many  matters  with  a  string  of 
staff  officers,  who  appeared  one  at  a  time 
and  stood  in  front  of  his  desk.  As  the 
General  listened,  or  talked,  his  ejes  were 
raised  to  the  staff  officer  standing  opposite; 
his  eyebrows  also,  which,  by  the  way,  art- 
very  pale,  were  raised;  and  the  strong 
light  from  the  desk  lamp  accentuated  the 
deep,  vertical  cuts  in  the  General's  cheeks. 
The  nose  is  slightly  aquiline  and  rather  dis- 
tinguished; the  eyes  are  a  light  gray  blue 
with  a  little  suggestion  of  brown— eyes 
which  sometimes  are  called  hazel.  His 
brow  is  particularly  full  and  round,  with 
furrows  that  are  well  defined,  and  his 
ears  are  a  bit  pointed,  and  differ  a  trifle 
in  their  angle  from  the  head.  One  officer 
who  has  had  many  conferences  with  the 
General — conferences  which  have  not  been 
entirely  to  his  liking — insists  that  one  ear, 
Avliich  is  not  quite  so  close  to  his  head  as 
the  other,  stiffens  and  straightens  sharply 
when  the  General  gets  angry.  The  cheek 
bones  are  not  prominent,  the  jaw  is  par- 
ticularly strong,  and  the  lips  are  sharjjly  / 
chiseled  and  rather  thin.  The  General's 
neck  is  soUd.  and,  particularly  in  the 
profile,  is  very  Avide.  and  his  head  is  set 
on  his  shoulders  with  a  very  unusual  ap- 
pearance of  power.  Indeed,  I  ha\e  ne\er 
seen  an  arrangement  of  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders  A\hich  has  suggested  greater 
strength  and  force.  The  General's  uni- 
forms always  fit  smoothlj'^;  he  seldom  wears 
man\-  decorations,  altho  he  has  enough 
entirely  to  cover  his  chest.  ISIost  people 
do  not  realize  how  tall  General  Pershing  is; 
he  is  so  well  built  that  he  appears  to  ad- 
A'antage  when  grouped  with  the  generals 
of  the  Allied  armies.  One  of  his  room- 
mates at  West  Point  told  me  that  Pershing 
has  not  changed  at  all,  except  that  he  has 
grown  older  and  grayer;  his  manner  and 
disposition  have  been  the  same  from  his 
student  dajs.  Fortunately  I  was  able 
to  visualize  this  Pershing  of  West  Point 
time,  for  one  of  the  General's  aids  is  his 
nephew,  Lieutenant  Pershing,  who  bears 
the  most  astonishing  resemblance  to  his 
distinguished  uncle. 

After  I  had  been  painting  an  hour  or  so, 
the  General  had  to  leave  to  keep  an  im- 
portant engagement.  He  came  round, 
looked  at  the  picture  and  said: 

"1  didn't  think  you  could  do  it  in  this 
length  of  time  and  with  this  light." 

Those  were  practically  the  only  words 
that  passed  between  the  artist  and  his 
subject. 

Then  the  account  turns  to  the  sitting 
which  took  place  in  January.  The  actual 
fighting  was  over,  an  American  Army 
occupied  a  portion  of  Germany,  and  the 
General  was  relieved  of  a  part  of  his  re- 
sponsibility. He  came  to  the  studio  in 
Paris,  where  the  artist  and  a  sculptor, 
",Jo"  Davidson,  had  made  arrangements 
to  meet  him.     Mr.  Chase  continues: 

Our  subject  kept  his  appointment  to 
the  minute,  coming  into  the  room  with  a 
rapid,  military  step,  greeting  Davidson 
cordially,  and  stepping  up  to  me  with  an 
outstretched  hand  and  a  "Hello,  Chase!" 

"This  room  looks  like  an  atelier  in  the 
Latin  Quarter,"  he  said,  glancing  about  the 
beautiful  salon  in  which  Davidson  had 
moved  the  furniture  and  arranged  the 
lighting. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Latin 
Quarter?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  about  the  Academic 
Julien  and  the  Beau.x-Arts,"  the  General 
replied — and  to  this  subject  he  returned 
afterward. 

Ordinarily'    a    sculptor    and    a    painter 
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Same  Machine — Same  Operator 

Speeds  Up  Sales — Cuts  Clerical  Expense! 

FROM  Card  Index  Plates  made  by  your  clerk, 
EVERY  form  on  which  you  copy  names,  addresses,  dates, 

figures,  symbols  or  other  data  can  be     Addressograph-ed"    15   TIMES 
FASTER    THAN    PEN    OR    TYPEWRITER— u;i>/iouf    mistakes! 

It's   surprising   how    much    you    can   do    with   an 

Addressograph!  The  same  machine  that  gets  business  by 
speedily  filling  in  letters,  addressing  envelopes,  circulars,  etc.,  also  cuts 
record-keeping  expense  in  the  auditing,  payroll,  shipping  and  other  de- 
partments. 

If  you  wish,  every  plate  will  print — or  certain  plates 

can  be  automatically  skipped.  Same  plate  can  be  held  at 
printing  point  for  one,  two,  or  more  impressions.  Lines  or  parts  of  lines 
of  type  can  be  cut  off"  when  printing  certain  forms.  Sheets,  bills,  etc., 
can  be  AUTOMATICALLY  fed  and  properly  spaced  when  listing  or 
printing  data  on  them. 

The  utility  range  of  the  Addressograph  is  practically  unlim- 
ited.    That  s  why  it  is  used  by  thousands  of  concerns  everywhere. 

FRFP     TRIAI      Representative    will    call    with    $60.00    Ribbon 

Print    Addressograph;     demonstrate    it    at    your 
desk  and,   if  desired,    leave  it   for   FREE    TRIAL.      Just   mail   the   coupon! 


This  Card  Index 
Addresses  Itself 

on  every  form.     Hand,  foot  lever  or 

motor  operated  models  to  suit  your 

requirements. 
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Harry  S.   Kafcort. 

Bleoalsetoni 


iJ 


J  "*SKEa8ceARKER  CAR  COMPANY, 

||      BADCtNo     560  ""'■"'  .„";; 


Chicago 


Sales  Offices  and  Service  Stations  at  these  cities — or  you 
can  make  address  plates  in  your  own  office  if  preferred: 


New  York 

Mail  to  nearest  office — or  phone  for  representative  if  list  opposite  names  your  city. 


Albany 

Allentown 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Dayton 


Denver 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El  Paso 

Grand  Rapida 

Hartford 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Montreal 


Newark 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Omaha 

Oklahoma  City 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix 
Pittsburg 
Reno 

Sacramento 
St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 


Salt  Lake  City 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Shreveport 

Spokane 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Washington 

Wichita 

Williamsport 

Winnipeg,  Man. 


We  use  forms  checked  below 

nFilling  in  Letters      DRoute  Sheets 
D Record  Sheets 


nStatements 
DDividend  Forms 
DPay  Forms 
nChecks 


I 

I        DBooklets  imprinted  with  dealers'  names 


DShop  Orders 
□Envelopes,  Circulars 
□Tags,  Labels 

□  Price  Lists,  Wrappers 

□  Inventorv'  Records 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY.   ®15A)  Chicago 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  give  us:  ^ 

□Facts  about  trial  offer         nDemonstration  in  our  office 


Firm 

Official No.  of  names  on  list . 

Address 
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The  Same  Bathing  Comfort 
Away  or  at  Home 

THE  grime  and  soot  of  work  and  travel  must  be  removed 
thoroughly.     Good  health  depends  upon  that.     The  only 
thorough  way — the  only  sanitary  way — is  the  "shower"  way. 
The  "shower"  way  is  of  course  the  "Speakman"  way. 

The  shower  pictured  (G-952j^)  enables  cleansing  in   fresh  running  water  at 

any  desired  temperature. 

It  is  designed  to  set  in  a  stall  or  at  the  end  of  a  built-in  tub  and  is  particularly 

adapted  for  homes,  clubs,  hotels,  etc. 

Beauty,  durability  and  efficiency  are  combined   in    this — one    of  Speakman's 

finest  showers. 

Home  owners,  Builders  and  Architects  will  be  interested  in  our  booklet  more 

fully  describing  this  and  other  types  of  showers  and  wash-up  fixtures.     Write 

for  your  copy  today. 

SPEAKMAN  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Del. 
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would  have  difficulty  in  working  at  the 
same  time;  the  sculptor  prefers  to  have  his 
subject  standing,  a  painter  sitting:  a 
sculptor  likewise  wishes  to  have  him  walk 
about  continually,  while  the  painter  prefers 
a  fairly  quiet  posture.  I  gave  way  to 
Davidson  in  the  main,  but  I  demanded  a 
compromise  in  the  matter  of  strolling. 
The  General  was  greatly  amused  at  our 
argument,  and  entered  eompleteh'  into  its 
spirit.  DaA-idson  agreed  that  he  could  sit 
occasionally,  if  I  would  accept  an  arrange- 
ment about  the  lighting  that  was  not 
entirely  to  my  advantage.  Throughout 
the  sitting,  the  scvdptor  and  the  painter 
"joshed"  each  other  about  their  respective 
arts,  and  the  General  took  part,  now  sup- 
porting one  side,  now  another. 

"What  good  is  an  art  that  can  show 
only  one  side  of  a  man's  face  at  a  time? 
That's  only  half  an  art!"  said  Davidson. 

"Sculpture  scored  one  that  time!"  the 
General  laughed. 

Da\idson  meanwhile  was  dropping  his 
clay  all  over  the  beautiful  floor  of  the  Mills 
salon. 

"But  see  what  a  dirty  business  sculpture 
is!"  I  retorted. 

"Painting  got  the  best  of  it  then!"  said 
the  General,  with  a  perfectly  good  grin, 
showing  a  wonderful  set  of  white  teeth. 

We  soon  discovered  that  Genei'al 
Pershing  knew  a  great  deal  about  art  and 
artists.  In  a  few  minutes  both  Davidson 
and  I  felt  as  tho  we  had  met  an  old  friend 
of  our  art-student  days.  We  asked  oiu* 
sitter  how  he  happened  to  know  so  much 
about  the  Latin  Quarter. 

"Oh,  I've  been  there!"  he  answered, 
"1  used  to  know  it  well." 

It  seems  that,  in  his  early  days,  while 
visiting  Paris,  Pershing  had  friends  among 
the  art  students,  with  whom  he  spent 
much  time  in  their  favorite  haunts. 
Sitting  there  on  the  edge  of  a  lounge,  the 
General  gave  us  many  reminiscences  of  those 
old  days.  He  described  particularly  one 
lively  party  which  he  had  attended  in  the 
Latin  Quarter — -a  stor.v  that  might  have 
fitted  well  into  the  })ages  of  "Trilby." 

"How  did  you  stand  the  ordeal, 
General?"  Davidson  asked. 

"I  did  my  best  to  preserve  throughout 
my  military  composure,"  he  answered  with 
a  smile. 

I  had  an  impression,  indeed,  that  Gen- 
eral Pershing  found  the  three  hours  A\e 
spent  with  him  a  i)leasing  relief  from  his 
exacting  duties;  we  talked  of  several 
things,  but  there  was  one  subject  tluit 
was  not  mentioned  throughout  the  sitting 
— that  was  the  war.  As  before,  he  showed 
no  vanity,  but  he  did  display  considerable 
interest  in  the  work  we  were  doing.  He 
had  the  attitiuie  of  a  man  who,  if  a  thing 
is  to  be  done  at  all,  wants  it  done  well. 
In  one  of  liis  many  trips  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  his  portrait,  I  caught  him  looking, 
somewhat  pensivelj-  at  the  verj'  gray  hair. 

"Is  it  too  gray,  General?"  I  asked. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answered.  "That's 
the  way  it  is;  paint  me  just  as  1  am." 

I  was  reminded  of  the  story  of  Cromwell 
sitting  for  his  portrait.  Cromwell  had  a 
conspicuous  excresence  on  his  nose. 

"Paint  me,  wart  and  all!"  was  his  in- 
junction to  the  artist. 

When  the  picture  was  finished.  General 
Pershing  exprest  his  satisfaction. 

"I  think  it  must  be  the  best  of  your 
series,"  he  said.  "I  would  like  some 
photographs  of  it." 

Da\idson's  admirable  bust  of  the  Gen- 
eral also  pleased  him  greatly. 

We  lingered  for  a  few  moments,  talking 
art  and  artists,  and  listening  to  the  com- 
ments of  Pershing's  staff  on  our  work. 


SCIENCE  AJNi)   INVENTION 
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WIRLLESS   IN   WAR 


IN  Iho  anatomy  of  an  army  llio  com- 
munication systems  s(>i've  Wu)  same 
purpose  as  the  norvos  in  the  human  body. 
Sensations  in  both  eases  are  traiismitliHl 
to  a  central  point  \vh(!re  infornuition  is  con- 
solidated and  actions  directed.  B(>fore  (h(> 
late  war,  the  nerves  of  tlu*  s_\stein  were 
nearly  always  represented  by  t(*h'f^ra|)h- 
wires.  But  wires,  whether  buried  or  con- 
cealed, are  not  proof  against  shell-fii-e. 
During  artillery-firo  wires  are  (uit,  poles  are 
shattered,  and  I'epair  men  can  not  keep 
pace  with  the  destruction.  During  the 
Inirrage  at  Soissons  a  wire  one-sixth  of  a 
mile  long  had  3o0  distinct  breaks  in  one 
daj'.  Fogs,  rain,  and  ])eculiarities  of  tlie 
ground  may  interfere  with  visual  signaling. 
Pigeons  go  astray  and  runners  can  not 
li\-e  under  heavy  shell-fire.  Under  such 
conditions  communication  is  maintained  by 
a  network  of  wireless  telograi)hy.  To  a 
certain  extent,  we  are  told  by  Capt.  A.  D. 
Cameron,  of  the  United  Stat(is  Signal  Cori)s, 
writing  in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York, 
March  15),  this  radio  net  is  an  emergency 
system,  but  it  is  installed  and  operated 
with  great  care.     He  goes  on: 

"At  each  post  of  command,  at  each 
regiirft-nt,  brigade,  di\ision,  corps,  and 
army  headquarters,  at  each  air-station 
and  at  each  battery  of  artillery,  is  a  detail 
of  radio  operators  with  apparatus  installed 
and  in  working  order  everj'  minute  of  the 
day  and  night.  The  net  is  'rung  out' 
several  times  each  day  by  sending  short 
practise  messages  at  irregular  intervals. 
Maneuvers  and  tests  are  frequent.  Every- 
thing is  in  readiness  for  the  day  Avhen  the 
barrage  falls  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication fail. 

"For  company  and  battalion  posts  of 
command  and  at  regiment  headquarters 
there  are  combined  transmitting  and 
receiving  sets,  employing  a  loop  antenna 
of  one  to  three  turns  and  one  meter  square, 
which  are  capable  of  transmitting  signals 
over  a  range  of  three  miles  to  eight  miles 
when  installed  in  a  trench  or  shell-hole 
during  the  advance  or  in  a  deep  dugout 
during  attack.  Between  battalion  and 
regiment  headquarters  this  is  supple- 
mented by  a  wireless  communication  system 
which  uses  the  earth  rather  than  the  ether 
as  a  transmitting  medium,  with  an  insu- 
lated antenna  wire  lying  on  the  earth  and 
grounded  at  certain  intervals.  At  regi- 
mental and  brigade  headquarters  are 
spark-transmitting  and  receiving  sets  with 
low  V-shaped  antennae.  For  communica- 
tion between  brigade  and  division,  division 
and  corps,  corps  and  army  headquarters, 
continuous  wave  sets  are  used.  Here 
distances  are  greater,  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  and 
antennae  can  be  higher  and  apparatus 
more  powerful.  All  this  communication 
is  arranged  not  only  in  depth,  but  laterally 
along  the  battle-front. 

"Radio  apparatus  forward  of  brigade 
headquarters  is  subdivided  into  units 
weighing  not  over  thirty  pounds,  and  there- 
fore easily  portable.  Such  stations  can  be 
set  up  or  dismantled  in  a  few  minutes.  All 
apparatus  is  water-proof,  built  for  severe 
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East  St.  Louis,  j\  Illinois 


1 


solve 
di'ff/cult  eit^Ineerm^f 
problems'^ — — - 

IN  THIS  day  of  efficiency,  many 
roofs  hitherto  widely  used  are 
found  wanting.  The  saw-tooth 
roof,  the  roof  with  many  valleys  and 
gutters,  or  with  numerous  skylights, 
demand  a  roofing  which  is  flexible, 
fits  closely  around  irregular  surfaces 
and  does  not  soften  and  run  when 
applied  on  a  steep  surface.  This 
means  Carey  Roofings, 


Deere  Co: 

Moline, 


ine,  y 


Illinois 


Users  who  have  had  experience 
with  'Carey  Roofings  on  a  particu- 
larly irregular  roof  surface  are  almost 
sure  to  adopt  them  for  all  roof  sur- 
faces. .  Carey  Roofings  are  composed 
of  Woolfelt,  Asbestos  Felt  and  As- 
phalt made  up  in  various  combina- 
tions to  suit  different  conditions. 
They  are  elastic,  never  become  brittle 
in  cold  weather  or  soften  in  summer, 
type  for  every  building,  from   the  smallest 


There  is  a 

bungalow  to  the  largest  factory 

Carey  Building   Materials 

Carried  in  stock  by  the  Distributors  listed  below 


Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofs 
Feltex  Asphalt  Felts 
Elastite  Expansion  Joint 
Manco  Asphalt 
Wallboard 


Roofing  Paints 
Insulating  Papers 
Asphalt  Built-Up  Roofs 
Asfaltslate  Shingles 
Carey  F"lexible  Cm't  Rfg. 


85%  Magnesia  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings 


Fibre  Coating  for  Roofs 
Fiberock  Asbestos  Kelts 
Asbestos  Materials 
Rubber  Roofings 
Damp- Proofing  Conipd's 


a'. 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  501-521  Wayne  Ave.,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  0. 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Atlanta R.  O.  Campbell  Coal  Co. 

Baltimore The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Birmingham Younu:  &  ^^ann  .Supply  Co. 

Boston The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Buffalo ....'. The  Carey  Co. 

Charlotte .........;..:....... Charlotte  Supply  Co. 

Chattanooga :.....::.. James  Supply  Co. 

Chicago The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Cincinnati The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 

Cincinnati .'. R.  E.  Kraraig  &  Co. 

Cleveland '. The  Carey  Co. 

Dallas Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Denver    H.  VV.  Moore  &  Co. 

Detroit The  Carey  Co. 

Havana ..The  Kelmah  Co. 

Houston  : Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Jacksonville..; Cameron  &  Barkley  Co. 

Kansas  City...: The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Knoxville.. W.  W.  Woodruff  Hardware  Co. 

Little  Rocii Fischer  Lime  &  Cement  Co. 

Los  Angeles \ .  .Warren  &  Bailey  Co. 

Louisville .R.  B.  Tyler  Co. 

Memphis Fischer  Lime  &  Cement  Co. 

Minneapolis W.  S.  Xott  Co. 


Montreal Wm.  Rutherford  &  Sons  Co. 

Nashville T.  L.  Herbert  &  Sons 

New  Orleans Woodward,  Wight  &  Co. 

New  York Robert  A.  Keasbey  Co. 

New  York  (Export) The  Kelric  Co. 

New  York The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Oklahoma  City A.  M.  DeBolt 

Omaha Sunderland  Mach'ry  &  Supply  Co. 

Philadelphia American  Insulation  Co. 

Pittsburgh .American  Insulation  Co. 

Pittsburgh The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon.  . .  Pacific  Asbestos  &  Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City Galigher  Mach'ry  Co. 

San  Antonio Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

San  Francisco West.  Asbestos  Magnesia  Co. 

Seattle Savage,  Scofield  Co. 

Spokane Nott-Atwater  Co. 

Tacoma Savage,  Scofield  Co. 

Tampa .Cameron  &  Barkley  Co. 

Toledo The  Carey  Co. 

Toronto The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Washington Asbestos  Covering  Co. 

Wheeling The  Philip  Carey  Co. 


■      ■ 


.Jl—B. 
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ISie  Same  Shoulders  ofStrenqth 


''^HOULDERS  OF  STRENGTH"  as  a  means  of  reinforcement  is  an 
^  age-old  principle.  Through  centuries  it  has  proved  its  worth. 
Builders  in  long-gone  feudal  days  depended  on  the  buttress  to  brace 
the  walls  of  strongholds  they  put  up.  The  modern  engineer  employs 
the  buttress  to  brace  big  buildings,  bridges  and  the  like. 

''^Shoulders  of  Strength"  are  those  buttress-like  supports  that  brace 
both  sides  of  the  tread  of  Ajax  Tires. 

RSKSL  ROAD  KING 


w 


t 


MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 


In  the  above  big  section  of  the  Ajax 
Road  King  note  how  the  massive  tread 
is  braced — built  out — by  these  sturdy 
Shoulders  of  Strength.  This  feature 
gives  the  Ajax  Road  King  its  great 
stamina  —  its  amazing  resistance  to 
wear  on  light,  medium  or  heavy  cars. 
Shoulders  of  Strength,  an  exclusive 
Ajax  feature,  give  the  Road  King 
more  strength  where  strength  is 
needed.  They  put  more  rubber  where 
it  should  be  —  more  tread  on  the 
road.  They  add  many  miles  to  the  life 


of  every  Ajax  Tire.  Remember — Ajax 
Tires  are  97%  Owner's  Choice.  This 
big  percentage  of  the  yearly  Ajax  out- 
put is  chosen  by  individual  car  owners 
to  replace  other  tires  that  came  on 
their  cars.  This  is  a  mighty  tribute 
to  Ajax  quality  —  a  strong  endorse- 
ment from  tire  users  themselves. 

Your  nearest  Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot 
is  headquarters  for  Ajax  Tires, 
Ajax  Tubes  and  Ajax  H.  Q.  Tire 
Accessories. 


Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  in  Writing  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 


Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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service  and  with  as  few  adjustments  as 
possible.  The  continuous-wave  stations 
at  brifjade,  division,  and  corps  lieadcpiarters 
are  carried  by  hand  for  short  distances,  but 
a  special  truck  has  been  desi<i:ned  for 
division  and  corps  headquarters  which 
ser\'es  as  an  operating:-liouS('  for  th(>  radio 
apparatus  and  for  transporting  the  reserve 
equipment  wlien  a  di\'ision  moves.  Port- 
ability is  an  important  item  in  an  army 
where  supplies,  artiUery,  and  ev(>Ti  troops 
are  transported  by  motor." 

In  the  Air  Service  radio  is  ol"  great 
importance,  Captain  Cameron  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  since  it  maintains  all  communica- 
tion between  airplanes  and  ground  stations 
and  between  airplanes  in  fliglit.  The 
instructor  uses  it  to  give  orders  to  his 
pilot  in  training,  the  ol)server  aloft  to 
direct  artillery-fire.  Patrol  planes  fly 
over  the  infantry  in  attack,  to  report 
progress  and  to  call  for  reenforcements. 
supplies,  or  artillery-fire.  Pursuit  planes 
in  combat  formation  may  be  commanded 
by  voice  by  the  radio  telephone.  Day- 
bombing  airplanes  are  in  touch  with 
headquai'ters  by  radio  sets.  Night-bombers 
are  equipped  with  radio  telephone  and  also 
with  direction-finding  sets  which  make 
possible  navigation  at  night  over  unknoA\  n 
territorj'.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"Another  important  branch  of  the 
service  which  is  utterly  dependent  upon 
radio  for  reliable  communications  is  the 
Tank  Corps.  A  number  of  other  systems 
have  been  tried,  colored  flags,  carriei- 
pigeons,  runners,  but  without  complete 
success.  The  proposition  of  developing 
radio  apparatus  for  operation  in  a  tank 
presented  several  extremely  unusTial  prob- 
lems, but  now  signal  tanks  accompanying 
each  formation  of  American  tanks  may 
carry  continuous-wave  transmitting  and 
receiving  sets  for  communication  with  air- 
planes, artillery,  and  headquarters.  The 
antenna  may  be  a  slender  telescoping  mast 
or  a  short  collapsible  umbrella.  Trans- 
mission may  be  carried  on  during  the 
progress  of  the  tank  over  the  roughest 
ground,  but  on  account  of  the  tremendous 
noise  of  the  mechanism  reception  is  possi- 
ble only  when  the  tank  is  stationary. 

"Perhaps  the  most  interesting  use  of 
radio  in  the  war-zone  is  in  the  intelligence 
service.  Here  radio  is  used,  not  for  com- 
munication, but  for  intercepting  com- 
munication, and  there  is  a  complete 
system  for  the  interception  of  enemy  radio 
messages  and  for  the  location  of  enemy 
stations.  .  .  .  Operators  are  continually 
on  duty  to  pick  up  all  enemy  radio  com- 
munications, noting  the  exact  time  at 
which  the  message  is  received,  the  wave 
length,  the  call  letter,  the  message  itself, 
and  the  sign-off.  Daily  reports  are  fur- 
nished to  the  army  headquarters  and  to 
general  headquarters,  where  they  are 
immediately  referred  to  the  decoding  ex- 
perts. These  daily  reports  yield  a  mass 
of  information  regarding  the  movements  of 
troops  and  forecast  impending  events. 

"Operating  in  conjunction  with  these 
intercept  stations  are  the  goniometric  or 
direction-finding  stations,  perhaps  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  army  radio  work.  .  .  . 
The  principle  of  operation  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  a  loop  antenna  is  exceedingly  direc- 


tioiuil.  Wiicii  tiie  plane  of  the  loop  is 
l)aralli'l  to  (lie  line  of  direction  of  the 
transmitting  station,  signals  are  loudest, 
and  as  the  plane  ol'  (lie  looj)  becomes 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  trans- 
mitting station  signals  fade  away.  With 
very  strong  signals  an  experienced  operator 
can  detect  within  one  or  two  degrees  tli(^ 
exact  direction  fnnn  which  the  signals 
were  transnn'ttcd.  With  tin*  loop  i)roperly 
oriented  and  with  the  location  of  the  gonio- 
metric station  spotted  on  the  map,  it  is 
l)ossible  to  show  the  line  on  the  nuip  along 
which  the  signals  pass.  With  two  or  nu)re 
goniometric  stations  working  on  the  same 
signal  it  is  possible  to  determine  with  an 
astounding  degree  of  accuracy  tlu^  exact 
location  on  the  map  of  the  transmitting 
station 

"A  variation  of  this  goniometric  opera- 
tion serves  as  a  d(^te(^tor  of  h()stil(>  aircraft. 
An  airplane  comes  over  the  lines  to  direct 
the  fire  of  an  enemy  battery.  At  the  first 
range  signal  the  goniotnetric.  stations  take 
readings,  and  the  local  control  station  is 
notified  by  telephone.  As  the  readings 
come  in  from  the  various  stations  they 
are  i)lotted.  When  the  exact  course  of 
flight  is  evident  a  telephone  message  to  the 
nearest  pursuit  squadron  brings  action. 
Cases  are  on  record  Avliere  by  this  method 
enemy  fire-control  planes  ha^-e  been  shot 
down  or  driven  off  \\ithin  seven  minutes 
after  they  crossed  the  lines 

"Another  class  of  intercept  stations 
which  come  directly  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  army  headquarters  are  the  listening- 
posts,  which  are  established  for  the  purpose* 
of  overhearing  telephone  conversation  and 
ground  telegraphy  communications  of  the 
enemy.  They  also  ser\'e  the  purpose  of 
policing  the  telephone  -  lines  and  com- 
munication systems  of  their  own  lines,  dis- 
closing what  sort  of  information  the  enemy 
may  be  obtaining  at  his  own  listening-posts. 

"Since  the  possibility  of  overhearing 
such  communications  depends  upon  the 
proximity  of  the  listening-post  to  the  lines 
of  communication  of  the  enemy,  these 
posts  are  placed  rather  close  to  the  fx'ont- 
line  trenches.  ...  A  station  placed  in  an 
active  sector  before  an  offensive  has  the 
opportunity  of  intercepting  practically  the 
entire  communication  traffic  of  the  enemy, 
because  at  such  a  time  the  artillery  units, 
tanks,  infantry,  etc.,  advance  nearer  to 
the  front-line  trenches  and  use  freely  the 
various  means  of  communication " 

The  service  rendered  by  these  ILstening- 
posts  has  been  of  the  greatest  value,  we 
are  told,  in  anticiijating  and  checking 
movements  of  the  enemy.  The^.^  are  nearer 
the  front  than  the  intercept  stations  and 
are  able  to  intercept  emergency  messages. 
The  best  operators  were  found  to  be  men 
who  spoke  German  fluently  and  had  at 
least  a  high-school  education.  They  were 
then  trained  in  German  military  terms  and 
even  in  up-to-date  German  slang  as  used 
by  telephone  operators.  The  service  is 
said  to  have  been  sufficiently  exciting  to 
satisfy  the  most  adventurous.  The  posts 
were  within  easy  range  of  the  enem\- 
artillery,  and  the  antennae  had  to  be  con- 
stantly inspected  to  repair  breaks.  Captain 
Cameron  tells  us,  in  conclusion: 

"Another  service  whi'ch  radio  renders  in 
military  communications  is  in  the  simul- 
taneous transmission  to  a  large  number  of 
receiving  stations  of  such  meteorological 
data  as  weather  forecasts,  ballistic  data, 
standard  time,  etc.     This  information  has 


You  can  do  it  with 
the  self-con  ta  ined 
roller  flour-mill,  the 


AMEMCAN  !®II  MILL 


The  surest  and   most    profital)le 
business,  second  in  dignity  only  to 
banking.       Anyone,     without     pre- 
\ious  milling  experience,  can   oi)er- 
ate  it  successfully. 

"I  made  a  success  rinht  from  tlie  start 
without  previous  milling  experience."  says 
a  Georgia  miller,  while  a  North  Dakota 
miller  sa\s:  "I  am  no  milkr.  just  a  com- 
mon plug,  but  I  am  getting  along  all  right 
with  my  'Midget'." 

You  can  start  in  this  profitable 
business  at  once  with  our  nation- 
ally advertised  brand  of  flour— 

We  furnish  you  the  sacks  with 
this  brand,  and  your  name 
printed  on  them. 

Grind  "FLAVO"   flour  for 
your  home  people.    They  are 
demanding  it,  and  you  can 
sell  them. 


Our  Service  Department 
and  our  booklet,  "Confi- 
dential   Selling    Plans," 
will    establish    you    in 
this  business  and  make 
you  a  success. 

A     Michigan     miller 
says:   "We  thank  you 
for  your  help  in  build- 
ing up  our  business." 


This 
wonder- 
ful mill  is 
made    in 
seven  sizes, 
15    to    100 
terrels  capac  • 
ities  per  da\'. 
Takes    only    a 
small  amount  of 
power     and    will 
last  a  lifetime.     It 
gives  highest   yield 
of    good     flour     per 
bushel  of  wheat. 

Tliis    improved  patented 

system     of     milling     makes 

"A  better  barrel  of  flour 

cheaper,  ' '  therefore  givts  you 

larger  profits. 

From   North  Dakota   one  cus- 
tomer says:  "The  first  nine  months 
I     made     over     $.s,ooo    with    my 
AMERICAN.[MARVEL  MILL." 

One  from  Kansas  says:  "I  have  not 
run  a  year  full  time  but  my  books., 
show  $3,000  profits." 
While  from  Nebraska  we  have  the 
following:  "In  the  last  three  years  oiir 
net  profits  from  the  operation  of  this 
mill  have  exceeded  Si5,ooo." 

This  mill  is  sold  on  the  strongest  guar- 
antee and  thirty  days  free  trial. 
Write  todav  for  our  free  booklet.  "The 
Story  of  a  Wonderful  Flour  MUl." 

The  Anglo-American  Mill  Co. 

593-599  Trust  Bldg.,  Owensboro.  Ky. 

iV — '^^"^^"^^ — ^^ 
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To  meet  the  supreme  test— 

Magneto 


Regiments  rushing  in  motor  transports  to  join  the  attack, 
munition  [and  food  in  an  endless  stream  of  trucks.  Giant 
uns  behind  great  tractors.  The  invincible  tanks — motor- 
cycle dispatch  riders  and  staff-cars  — ambulances — and  over 
all  the  vigilant  airplanes. 


Up  ahead  is  vital  work.  The  stream  must  go  ceaselessly 
forward.    Nothing  may  stop  or  delay  it. 

So  trucks,  tanks  and  transports,  artillery  tractors,  airplanes 
and  ambulances,  motorcycles  'and  staff-cars  are  equipped 
with  Magneto  Ignition. 

Where  there  could  be  no  question  of  *maybe'  or  'perhaps' 
— where  dependability  to  meet  the  supreme  test  was  the 
criterion — Magneto  Ignition  was  the  standard. 

For  Magneto  Ignition  is  dependable  ignition 
—always  ready  with  the  hot,  snappy  spark  that 
gets  every  ounce  of  power  from  the  gas. 


iroiri  ^l^ich'-^  made  or  \^ 
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The  Magneto  generates  high-tension  current  and  deHvers 
it  to  the  spark  plugs.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  self- 
contained,  sure.  Being  independent  of  battery  or  any 
other  electrical  equipment,  it  is  trouble-free,  requiring  no 
attention  other  than  oiling  at  long  intervals* 

The  Magneto  gives  a  hot  spark  and  a  perfectly  timed  spark 
at  all  engine  speeds— not  sometimes,  but  a//  of  the  time. 

Be  sure  you  have  a  Magneto  on  all  gas  engines  wherever 
used.  You  will  find  it  as  standard  equipment  on  practically 
all  trucks,  tractors,  motorcycles,  motorboats  and  stationary 
engines,  on  all  foreign  cars  and  on  leading  American  cars, 
including  all  cars  exported. 

Write  for  Booklet:       Why  Magneto  Ignition  Makes  a   Good 
Engine  Better  ' .      Mention  make,  model  and  year  of  your  car. 

MAGNETO  MANUFACTURERS,  110  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

American  Bosch  Magneto  Corporation  The  Eisemann  Magneto  Company 

The  Bosch  Magneto  The  Eisemann  Magneto 

Ericsson  Manufacturing  Company  The  Simms  Magneto  Company 

The  Berling  Magneto  Simms  Magneto 

Splitdorf  Electrical  Company 

Dixie  and  Aero  Magnetos 


if 
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METAL  COLUMNS 

For  Generations  to  Come 

CHILDREN    and   piaiulcliilclien   too   will  play   liide  and   seek  about 
these  same  white  Huted  pillars  for  they  are   Union   Metal  Coliim-s 
— part  of  a  home  built  to  endure  for  generations. 

No  place  for  wood  here   where    sun,  wind,  rain  ami   >ii(i\\    wduM 
warp,  split  and  eventually  decay. 

Union  Metal  Columns  are  made  of  special  pressed  steel,  shupt-ii  to 
the  exact  form  of  the  classical  columns  of  ancient  architecture.     Tlu>- 

are  produced  in  sizes  up  to  36  iiK  lie-^  in  ilianieter  and  32  feet  liijjli.  suit;(l)Ie  f"r 
every  building  purpose. 

Write  for   illustrated  booklet  Xo.   21  on   Union   Metal  ('ohi;ii!i-i  and  tlit-ir 
possibilities  for  beautifyinsj  the  home. 

UNION   METAL  LAMP  STANDARDS 

Our  hnokhl  No.  101  <m  S:r^,l  l.iulithui  n,„l  hookl.l  A'.i.  ;;/  on  Binlrlimj  Ki:lni,i,-e  TJqhthf-i  ulioir 
how   Union  Metal  is  hrlpiitf/  to  hrautifu  t/ic  bititdiiitix  a»d  .ttrrfL-i  of  Ai}icrico'ti  t^ariiint  fitirx 
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proved  of  the  utmost  value.  Weather 
forecasts  are  essential  to  practically  all 
branches  of  the  service  in  determimng  thi- 
most  favorable  moments  for  attack.  Tin- 
])robable  occurrence  of  fogs,  rains,  and  pre- 
vailing winds  is  particularly  interesting; 
to  the  Air  Service,  to  the  ehemioal  "war- 
fare organizations  in  tlie  projection  of  gas- 
attacks,  and  to  the  artillery  in  determin- 
ing range  cards.  Standard  time  was 
particidarly  e.ssential  in  a  Avar  which 
depended  so  entirely  upon  the  closest  co- 
ordination on  the  simultaneous  efforts  of 
so  many  varied  i^ranches  of  serAace.  At  ;i 
certain  givcm  minute  the  artillery  prepar- 
ation mu<t  change  to  a  barrage,  whicli 
moves  at  a  certain  i-ate  of  speed.  The 
iufantiy  leaves  the  trenches  and  advances 
under  cover  of  the  barrage.  At  a  certain 
moment  the  barrage  lifts.  The  action  is 
accompanied  bj-  tanks,  airplanes,  and  other 
agencies.  All  eft'ort  must  be  coordinated 
to  ol)tain  the  desired  results,  and  such 
•'oordination  can  only  be  secured  by  a 
common  exact  knowledge  of  time  and 
conditions." 


HOW  INSECTS   WERE  NAMED 


CURIOUS  informatioi\  about  the  origin 
of  the  ordinary  names  of  familiar 
insects  is  gi\  en  in  an  article  signed  "J. 
L.  li.,"  contiibuted  to  The  Scotsman.  Our 
quota! ions  arc  from  e.xcerpts  giAen  in  The 
Scicidijic  American  Supplement  (New  York, 
^March  <S).  According  to  the  writer,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  insects  haAe  been  named 
from  then*  methods  of  moA'ement  or  action, 
and  a  good  many  from  the  Aarious  sounds 
tht  y  make.  This  is  as  one  Avould  expect. 
1  Iv-  ,'<0('S  on  : 

■  To  the  former  class  Ave  OAve  such  names, 
as  fi\-,  flea,  beetle,  gadfly,  spider,  grass- 1 
hopper,  spinning-jenny,  moth,  earwig, 
louse,  and  jjerhaps  Avasp.  The  fly  is,  of 
coiu-se,  the  flerh,  or  floater;  the  flea 
(Anglo-Saxon,  Jleah)  is  the  flee-er  f>r 
eseaper  (flee  and  fly  are  originally  quite 
distinct  A\ords),  and  hence  the  old  proAerb, 
'Nothing  iu  a  hurry  but  the  catching  of 
fleas';  the  beetle  is  the  biter;  the  gadfly 
('])recze,'  or  'cleg,'  a  gray  insect  Acry 
troublesome  to  cattle  in  warm,  moist 
summers)  goes  gadding  or  rambling  about 
as  if  goaded;  the  moth  moAvs  or  cuts 
(aftermath  is  a  later  cutting  of  harAest); 
\lw  ear\\ig  is  supposed  to  A\-iggle  its  way 
into  the  head  by  the  ear;  the  louse  is  the 
cre(>per;  and,  of  course,  the  spider  (spinther) 
is  the  spinner  of  threads.  The  Avasj) 
('Avops'  is  the  original  pronunciation,  not 
A"et  obsolete)  is  the  AV(^aAer,  tho  some  Avould 
derive  it  from  lh(>  Latin  vespa.  These 
names  are  all  luitiNc,  characterized  b.v  a 
directness  of  application  common  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  nomenclature. 

'"Of  inst>cts  named  from  their  peculiar 
sounds  we  have  the  following:  Bee, 
hornet,  cricket,  gnat,  midge,  deathAvatch, 
ami  bumlock.  The  last  is  Burns's  name  for 
the  black  beetle  Avhich  'humm'd  Avi'  eerie 
drone'  in  the  ears  of  the  'TAva  Dogs.'  It 
is  the  same  insect  Avhich  in  Gray's  'Elegy' 
'\vhe(>ls  his  droning  flight'  Avhen  curfew 
tolls.  Milton  (in  'Lycidas')  curiously 
enough  describes  it  as  gray,  makes  it 
female,  and  gives  it  a  'sultry  horn'  to 
Avind.  The  name  death  watch  is  api)lied-' 
to  Aarious  insects  heard  (not  seen)  as  they 
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ticik  out  in  a  doath-chambor  tho  last 
moinoiits  of  life;  of  those  tho  commonost  is 
a  brown  boetlo  that  boros  in  tho  wainscot. 
The  cricket  emits  a  creaking  sound;  tho 
hornet  may  be  named  from  its  hornUko 
feelers,  rather  than  from  the  sound  it 
makes;  the  gnat  is  said  to  be  so  called 
from  a  punctuated  sound  of  its  wings, 
and  the  midge  from  the  muttering  sound 
of  a  swarm. 

"Shape,  or  some  particular  appearance, 
has  had  to  do  with  the  naming  of  such 
insects  as  glowworm,  dragon-fly,  crane-fly 
or  daddy-long-logs,  butterfly  (from  its 
castings),  and  clipshoar  (Northern  name 
for  the  earwig).  Tho  May-fly  (a  marvelous 
metamorphosis  of  the  •  water-scrow)  is 
named  by  anglers  from  the  time  of  its 
ascent  out  of  streams  and  ponds.  From 
their  habitat  we  have  names  for  such  insects 
as  the  grasshopper  and  the  fleh-fly  (other- 
wise the  blow-fly);  from  their  color  the 
bluebottle  and  the  greenfly  (or  aphis). 
The  pretty'  ladybird  is  more  correctly  the 
ladybug,  a  rod  beetle  almost  round  and 
spotted  with  black — named  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Cockroach  (not  a  com- 
pound) and  mosquito  (little  fly)  are  both 
Spanish;  the  latter  is  from  Latin  niusca, 
a  fly,  the  former  is  a  corrupt  form  of 
cucaracha,  a  wood-louse,  with  us  a  black- 
beetle." 


BOSTON'S  MOLASSES -TANK  MYSTERY 


THE  mystery  of  the  exploding  molasses- 
tank  in  Boston  seems  now  to  be  solved. 
Like  many  mysteries,  it  is  simple  enough 
when  you  understand  it.  Briefly,  there 
was  no  explosion  at  all.  The  tank  gave  way 
under  the  enormous  weight  of  its  contents, 
the  molasses  flowed  slowly  out  like  lava 
from  a  volcano,  and  its  buoyant  flood  sim- 
ply floated  off  the  surrounding  buildings, 
wrecking  them  and  their  contents  and  pro- 
ducing the  scene  of  desolation  pictured  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Digest.  Those  in- 
genious persons  who  are  figuring  out  just 
•what  gas,  or  what  combination  of  gases, 
was  responsible  for  the  "explosion,"  and 
how  it  came  to  be  ignited,  or  how  it 
produced  the  necessary  pressure  without 
ignition,  may  now  therefore  cease  specu- 
lating on  this  interesting  subject  and  rest 
quietly  on  their  pillows.  The  outstanding 
moral  of  the  event  is  one  that  has  often  been 
pointed  out  and  as  often  practically  illus- 
trated— that  receptacles  should  be  made 
strong  enough  to  hold  their  contents.  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  a  report 
I>repared  by  the  Massachusetts  Fire  Pre- 
vention Commissioner.     Says  this  report: 

"The  tank  at  the  time  of  the  failure  was 
nearly  full  and  contained  about  2,300,000 
gallons  of  molasses,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  which  had  been  pumped  in  two  days 
previously.  With  this  'quantity  of  molasses, 
which  weighed  about  90  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  there  was  a  pressure  of  30.5  pounds 
per  square  inch  on  the  bottom. 

"The  ring  tension  on  the  bottom  section 
of  the  wall  due  to  this  load  would  cause 
a  fiber  stress  in  the  steel  of  23,500  pounds, 
per  square  inch,  whereas  the  allowable  stress 
should  not  have  exceeded  16,000  pounds. 
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Write  today  for 
our  book,  "The 
Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants,"  to- 
gether with  a 
Trial  Bottle  of 
Mellin's    Food. 

Mellin's  Food  Company 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Live  Out  of  Doors 

IN    YOUR    HOME 

No  investment  so  small  will  yield  so  much  comfort,  health,  convenience,  and  beauty,  as 
the  screened  porch.  In  planning  to  live  out  of  doors,  in  your  home,  day  or  night,  you 
must  protect  your  porch  against  disease  carrying  flies  and  mosquitos.  Specify  screens 
that  will  last.  PEARL  WIRE'CLOTH,  due  to  its  metallic  coating,  patented  and  controlled 
by  us,  is  the  longest  lasting — therefore  costs  less — and  is  most  attractive  and  sanitary. 

"Pearl"  is  made  in  two  weights — regular  and  extra  heavy. 

Insist  upon  the  Genuine,  which  has  two  copper  wires  in 

the  selvage,  and  our  red  tag  on  every  roll. 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York,    Georgetown,  Conn.,     Chicago,    Kansas  City 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  sample  and  booklets.   Address  Dept.  O. 
The  best  Hardware  dealer  in  your  city  sells    'PEARL ' ' 
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On  the  business  End 
of  a  Truck — 


c^ 


NY  brake  lining  soon  proves  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  "The  better  the  Asbestos 
the  better  the  Brake  Lining."  No  service  de- 
mands more  of  brakes,  and  no  lining  ever 
meets*  a  harder  task  than  when  it  is  on  the 
business  end  of  a  truck. 

That's  why  you  should  choose  a  truck  lining 
on  the  quality  of  its  Asbestos  Fabric. 

You  do  so  when  you  specify  NON-BURN, 
because  its  fabric  is  woven  of  special,  selected 
fibre  from  the  Johns-Manville  Mines— culled 
from  tons  upon  tons  of  asbestos — and  chosen 
for  its  Brake  Lining  fitness. 


To    the    Trade:    The    Johns-Manville 
policy  protects  you.     Ask  about  it. 


sales 


ohn^S/Manville 

Automotive  Equipment 
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allowing  a  factor  of  safety  of  four.  How- 
ever, this  overstress  in  itself  probabl\- 
would  not  have  caused  the  failure  hecau>«- 
of  the  factor  of  safety  and  because  this 
stress  is  considerably  below  the  elastic 
limit. 

"  About  three  feet  from  the  bottom  .  .  . 
was  a  patch  plate,  manhole,  or  connection 
to  the  tank  for  which  a  hole  was  cut  in  the 
bottom  section  of  the  cylindrical  wall, 
about  22  inches  in  diameter.  This  hole, 
of  coiu-se,  weakened  the  wall  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  stei'l.  .  .  .  The  ring  tension 
on  the  cylindrical  wall  where  the  hole  wi>s 
cut  was  340,000  pounds  for  the  22-in(li 
hole,  aud  carrying  this  were  fourteen  rivets 
which  at  then  breaking  strength  in  shear 
were  only  capable  of  holding  309.G0O 
pounds. 

"  ConsequentI\-,  the  shearing  of  these 
rivets  was  probal)l\  tlie  beginning  of  \\\v 
failure,  and  the  stress  which  was  carried  h.\ 
them,  when  quickl\  ti-ansniitted  to  the 
already-  o^erstrest  cylindrical  wall,  was 
sufficient  to  cause  the  entire  faihu-e  of  the 
tank  in  a  few  seconds. 

'"The  accumulation  of  pressure  in  tin 
tank  was  impossible  except  by  an  explosion 
or  by  the  ignition  of  an  explosi\e  mixture 
of  air  and  \apor  in  the  same,  because  the 
tank  was  equipped  with  sufficient  vents. 
There  was  no  indication  of  an  ex])losion 
of  vapor  in  the  tank.'.' 

How  the  damage  was  done  by  the 
sluggishly  flowing  molasses  is  thus  told  in 
the  report :  "• 

"As  related  by  eye-witnesses,  the  failure 
was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fumbling 
sound  which  developed  into  that  of 
crashing  of  the  various  structures  which 
were  demolished.  "    •:    .'?r.  ^g  c :.  /  ' 

"After  failure,  the  molass^  flowe<l 
from  the  tank  carrying  two  pieces  of  the 
cylindi-ical  wall  in  opposite  directions 
before  it.  The  result  w'as  a  tidal-wa\e  of 
molasses  enveloping  everything  as  it  passed 
and  destroying  buildings  and  structures 
within  its  wake.  The  buoyancj'  effect  was 
so  great  that  good-sized  wooden  buildings 
were  carried  considerable  distances  from 
then*  original  locations.  In  places  where  t  he 
wave  of  molasses  struck  the  low  retaining 
wall  across  the  street,  the  molasses  splashed 
as  high  as  twenty  feet  into  the  ah,  as  w  as 
ai)i)arent  from  the  trees  beyond 

"The  supports  of  the  elevated  structure 
which  were  near  the  tank  were  remo\  ed 
or  so  injm'ed  that  the  superstructure  sagged 
a  number  of  feet  and  will  IiaAe  to  be 
replaced. 

"The  Fire  Department  spent  a  number  of 
days  washing  off  the  molasses  into  the 
liarbor,  and  all  of  the  cellars  in  the  neigh- 
borhood had  to  be  pumped  out,  the  thick 
molasses  first  being  thinned  with  water. 

"Besides  the  loss  of  nineteen  or  twentx- 
lives,  many  persons  were  injured  and  many 
horses  w^ere  killed.  The  property  loss 
includes  the  tank  and  its  entire  contents 
tog(>ther  with  fourteen  wooden  buildings 
from  one  to  four  stories  in  height,  their 
contents,  and  the  contents  of  several 
otliei-  buildings  including  those  of  the 
freight  house." 

Among  various  theories  and  comments 
rendered  out  of  date  by  this  official  ex- 
l)laiuition  is  a  curious  one  contained 
in  a  letter  to  The  Scientific  Ainencan. 
signed  F,  S.  Luther  and  dated  Hartford, 


I'lir   LtHnity   Diin'st  fnr    April    I*).    /9/0         |  2.-> 
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fHAMPioi    Severe  Air -Test   Shows    Dependability 
of  Spark  Plugs  With  No.  3450  Insulator 


mU3.PAT.(»^ 


WITH  every  explosion  in  the  cylinders 
of  yoiir  motor,  a  tremendous  pres- 
sure Is  exerted  in  the  compression  of  the 
gas  by  the  pistons  in  the  cylinders. 

There  must,  be  no  leakage,  or  power 
and  engine  efficiency  are  constantly  lost. 
Spark  plugs  may  easily  contribute  to  this 
loss  of  power. 

To  guard  against  this  possible  leakage, 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  submitted  to 
a  severe  "Air  Test"  before  they  leave  the 
factory. 

Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  inserted  in 
our  Air  Test  Machine,  oil  is  poured  at  the 
point  where  shell  and  insulator  meet,  and 
a  pressure  of  140  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
air  is  forced  up  through  the  base  of  the  shell . 

The  absence  of  air  bubbles  means  1009c 


Champion    l)ependabilit\-    against    leak- 
age. 

Our  No.  o450  Insulator,  together  with 
our  patented  Asbestos  (iasket  construc- 
tion, withstands  a  much  greater  pressure 
against  the  Insulator  and  enables 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  to  come  through 
this  test  in  our  machine  and  in  your 
engine  with  a  perfect  score. 

Ten  years  of  unremitting  study  and 
experimenting  has  brought  our  No.  3450 
Insulator  to  a  point  where  its  resistance 
to  vibration,  shock  and  change  in  temper- 
ature exceeds  many  times  that  of  our  best 
previous  insulator. 

Buy  Champion  Spark  Plugs  now  and 
make  sure  the  name  "Champion"  is  on 
the  insulator  as  well  as]  oji  the  box  and 
avoid  substitutes. 


Champion  "^-IS 
Price  $1.00 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion   Spark  Plug  Company,   of   Canada,    Limited,    Windsor,   Ontario 
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is  the  keynote  §f  the  whole  assembly. 

SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  are  noted  for  their  unusual  strength. 
As  the  J,  L.  Krez  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  aptly  puts  it: 

"After  all  the  experience  we  have  had  with  different  mattes  of 
trucks,  we  are   entirely    satisfied    with    the    SERVICE    Trucl^, 
We  believe  that  your  truck.  ^iH  stand  more 
hard  usage    and   give    better    satisfaction 
than  any  other.     We  believe  you  are  sell- 
ing the  best  truck  on  the  market  today.''  . .     ___ 


\- 


Investigate  SERVICE  before  you  choose  a  truck. 
Compare  SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  point  by  point, 
with  any  other  truck  you  know  of.  Satisfy  your- 
self that  SERVICE  does  offer  more  for  the  money. 

SERVICE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  Wabash.  Ind. 

Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

87-89  West  End  Ave.        2617-25  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
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("'oiin.      Tlio    wriUu-    would    soein    to    bo 

President    Fhivel    S.    Luther,    of    Trinity 

College.     He  puts  in  a  bit  of  evidence  to 

show    tliat    "the    explosive    potentialities 

of  molasses  wen>  recognized  a  long,  long 

time  ago."     Tiie  evidence  consists  of  tlie 

following   stairza    from    the    once    popular 

negro  ballad  of  "Old  Dan  Tucker": 

"  Old  Dan  Tucker  coino  to  town. 
He  swalleivd  a  hoj^slioad  o'  'lassos  down, 
The  'lasses  worked  and  t  lu^  hossliead  bust 
And  oir  went  Tucker  in  a  thunder-gust.  " 

The  AVTiter  goes  on  to  comment  as 
f  ollows : 

"As  a  poem,  no  doubt,  the  foregoing 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  .  .  .  Neverthe- 
less. comi)ared  with  vers  lihre  it  is  a  literary 
masterpiece.  I  have  known  this  song  since 
about  1855,  and  quite  possibly  it  dates 
from  1775 — I  do  not  know.  The  verb 
*to  work'  used  to  be  commonly  employed 
by  coiinti'y  people  to  describe  fermenta- 
tion. Cider,  preserves,  and  molasses, 
with  some  other  substances  'worked' 
under  certain  conditions." 


WOOL-FAMINE  OR  THE  REVERSE? 


"  "pAA,  BAA,  black  sheep,  have  you 
-L'  any  wool?"  This  query  from  the 
best-known  poet  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples,  Shakespeare  by  no  means  ex- 
cepted, is  pertinent  at  the  present  time, 
when  so  many  interested  persons  seem  to 
be  in  doubt  about  the  answer.  Predic- 
tions of  a  wool-famine,  quoted  not  so  very 
long  ago  in  these  columns,  and  consequent 
appeals  to  Red-Cross  knitters  to  stop 
knitting,  together  with  siibsequent  denial 
of  the  fact  alleged,  in  various  keys  of  in- 
dignation, will  be  remembered  by  our 
readers.  And  now  we  read  that  the  hearts 
of  some  wool-growers  are  failing  them,  be- 
cause of  published-  statements  that  the 
Govei'nment  has  on  hand  450  million 
pounds  of  wool,  with  more  still  coming. 
These  fears  also  are  grotmdless,  according 
to  W.  W.  Reynolds,  of  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  who  writes  to  The  Breeders  Gazette 
(February  6).  There  is  still,  he  says,  a 
shortage  of  wool — an  assurance  more 
comforting  to  the  grower  than  to  the  user. 
Writes  Mr.  Reynolds: 


tliis  year,  and  about  H),()()0,fK)OciviIiiuis  who 
found  clothing  udxanccd  have  Itouglil  no 
cloth(»s  for  two  years.  They  must  lui\' 
soon. 

"There  is  not  enougli  wool  in  the 
(iovernment's  hands,  with  all  tliat  will  \n' 
on  our  sheo]).  for  the  home  demand  this 
year.  Furtli(>r,  there  are  not  enough 
reserve  stocks,  with  all  that  will  be  cliijt 
in  both  hemispheres,  to  supply  tlu!  world. 
VVlK>n  wool  was  most  plentiful  there  never 
was  enougli  raw  wool  in  the  world  to 
supply  the  call  this  year.  It  will  be  fully 
iialf  a  billion  suits.  I  saw  a  trade  estimate 
that  put  it  50,()()0,0()0  higher.  These 
suits  will  take  nearly  five  billion  i)ounds  of 
raw  wool  (more  than  ever  was  on  the  ■ 
earth  at  one  time),  besides  what  is  needed 
for  overcoats,  carpets,  rugs,  blankets, 
upholstery,  underwear,  and  hosiery.  'The 
Geography  of  the  Workl,'  issued  in  Wash- 
ington in  1917,  gives  the  total  number  of 
sheep  in  the  Avorld  as  o.'iS.OOO.OOO.  War's 
needs  and  destruction  have  not  left  above  a 
half-billion.  '  At  six  pounds  ])er  head 
these  would  yield  .3.000,000.000  pounds  of 
raw  wool — enough  for  300,000,000  suits  of 
clothes.  That  was  the  regular  yearly 
supply,  but  war  has  sent  the  stocks  to 
hard-pan.  The  ends  of  the  earth  have 
been  combed,  and  every  spare  ship  em- 
ployed, and  all  that  was  available  was 
manufactured.  P^'tirther,  quite  a  quantity 
of  that  has  been  worn  out.  America  will 
be  short,  and  Em"ope.  with  all  it  can  glean 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  will  have  a 
dearth.  The  statements  a])out  the  'ap- 
palling wool-shortage'  Avill  apply  now. 
We  do  not  need  an  embargo  or  a  tariff  for 
protection.  Foreigners  are  Avelcome  to 
dump  all  they  can  of  their  little  holdings 
on  us.  There  are  no  '  tremendous  supplies 
in  Australia,'  nor  any\^'here,  and  '  England 
may  release  wool'  for  nobody,  unless  her 
suffering  friends.  Manufacturers  are  liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth,  drawing  dribs 
from  the  Government,  hoping  to  get  them 
lower.  There  is  no  need  for  any  shee])- 
man  to  be  disheartened.  Sheep  and  wool 
will  bring  good  prices:  they  must  in 
Ohio  to  pay  for  .130  hay  and  $2  corn. 
Sheepmen  never  had  such  a  prospect. 
The  world  can  not  reach  normal  in  tkree 
or  more  years,  and  by  that  time  the  sheej) 
industry  shoidd  be  on  a  solid  basis.  Our 
slogan  now  is,  'Hold  wool.'" 
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THE  TUNNEL  AS  A  MISTAKE 


TUNNELING  a  wide  river  is  generally 
considered  cheaper  than  bridging  it. 
A  Hudson  River  bridge  was  talked  about 
in  New  York  when  th^ river  could  be  crossed 
only  in  ferry-boats.  Now  one  may  glide 
under  it  in  any  one  of  several  tunnels, 
but  the  bridge  remains  unbuilt.  Why  build 
a.  bridge,  we  are  asked,  when  a  tunnel 
may  be  driven  for  a  small  fraction  of  its 
cost?  This  querj^  is  based  on  a  "per- 
sistent and  curious  fallacy,"  we  are  told  by 
the  Avriter  of  a  leading  editorial  in  Tli? 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  March  15). 
Measured  on  a  basis  of  carrj^ang  capacity, 
bridges  are  really  cheaper  than  tunnels, 
we  are  assured.  Moreover,  it  is  not  true, 
as  often  alleged,  that  bridges  deteriorate 
more  rapidly  than  tunnels.  The  wTiter 
of  the  editorial  assures  us  that  he  has  no 
particular  interest  in  bridges  as  opposed  to 
tunnels,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
vigorous  manner  in  which  he  presents 
the  tunnel  side  of  the    question  is  to  be 


The  First  Courtesy 

That  you  extend  to  guests  in  your 
home  is  to  relieve  them  of  their 
coats  and  hats.  You  cannot  do 
less  for  your  employees  than  to 
provide  a  safe,  sanitary,  conven- 
ient locker  for  each  one.  It  fosters 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  pays  div- 
idends in  good  will. 


Represent  the  highest  standard  of 
construction.  Made  of  smooth  sheet 
steel  ■with  welded  joints  and  richly 
enameled.  Fire  proof,  theft  proof 
and  water  proof.  Lock  in  three 
places  with  one  turn  of  the  key. 
Made  in  standardized  units  and 
easily  installed. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  various  styles 
of  MEDART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices, 
factories,     stores,     clubs,    schools,     etc. 

Frec^  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

3507  De  Kalb  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufaclmers  of  Playground  Equipment 
and  Gymnasium  Supplies. 


Doliciopis  Muffins 


Tasty,  appetizing  muffins  baked  from  a  flour 
endorsed  by  dietitians — approved  by  .American 
Medical  Association — ■ 

^.>ar*  piQur  for 
Diabetics 

A  product  of   the    famed   Soya  bean — 
rich    in  proteins  and   fats,   with   but  a 
trace  of  starch. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "Diets  for  Diabetics' 
— autiiontative . 

Five   3-cent  stamps  bring  quarter- 
pound   sample— eiTOugh  for  heaping 


plate  of  muffins  or  t^enis. 
Waukesha   Health   Products  Co. 
89  Grand  Ave..  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Ask  Your  Doctor 


<^'^ 
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SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 


c^ 


DnYLIQHT  "PinNT  containing- 
over  two  and  one-half  acres  of  floor  space 
'  located  among  the  trees  in  an  old  colonial 
suburb  of  Philadelphia.  A  plant  and  an 
organization  devoted  to  an  ideal—  that  of 
concentrating  on  one  thing  and  doing  it 
as  v/«ell  as  possible. 

Your  /5TWATER  Kent  Ignition 
System  is  an  expression  of  that  ideal. 


ATWATER  KENT  MFG.  WORKS 
^hiladeLpnia 

i 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  TO  4939  STENTON  AVENUE 


\%A 
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attributed  solely  ft)  his  preference  for  truth 
rather  than  error.     He  writes: 

'Anj^  two  rival  sj'stems  of  transporta- 
tion must  be  judged,  when  we  are  consider- 
ing their  cost  alone,  on  the  basis  of  their 
capacity,  and  since  the  bulk  of  the  traffic 
in  these  days  is  trolley  and  train  traffic,  it 
follows  that  the  basis  of  comprarison  must  be 
that  of  the  number  of  tracks  provided. 
Thus,  the  Pennsylvania  tubes  leading  to 
the  Thirty-third  Street  Station  accommo- 
date two  tracks.  The  proposed  North  River 
Bridge  over  the  Hudson  River  will  provide 
fourteen  tracks,  or  seven  times  as  much  cap- 
acity. But  the  Xorth  River  Bridge  will 
provide,  also,  wide  roadways  for  a  very 
heavy  automobile  and  motortruck  traffic. 

"The  scheme  proposed  by  Gustav 
Lindenthal  calls  for  a  belt-line,  with  two 
crossings  of  the  North  River,  one  by 
bridge  and  the  other  by  tunnel;  and  the 
author  of  the  scheme,  who  is  by  no  means 
opposed  to  tunnel  construction,  estimates 
that  the  capacity  of  the  North  River 
Bridge  would  be  equal  to  that  of  eighteen 
separate  tunnels,  which  would  cost  in  the 
aggregate  two  hundred  million  dollars 
as  compared  Avith  the  cost  of  a  North 
River  Bridge,  of  equal  capacity,  of  only 
seventy-five  million  dollars. 

"Another  persistent,  tho  less  frequently 
stated,  fallacy  is  that  of  the  relatively 
short  life  of  a  bridge  as  compared  with  a 
tunnel.  One  prominent  citizen  of  New 
York,  who  certainly  ought  to  have  known 
better,  recently  stated  that,  whereas  a 
tunnel  is  indestructible,  a  bridge  is  sub- 
ject to  constant  and  rapid  deterioration, 
so  much  so  that,  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  every  part  of  it  would  have 
to  undergo  replacement. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  rea- 
son, except  that  of  human  negligence,  to 
prevent  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  a 
thousand  years  from  now  traveling  over, 
let  us  say,  the  Manhattan  Bridge  across 
the  East  River — not  a  Manhattan  Bridge 
renewed,  but  a  Manhattan  Bridge  contain- 
ing practically  every  identical  ton  of  mate- 
rial, at  least  so  far  as  the  main  elements 
of  the  bridge  are  concerned,  that  exists  in 
the  structure  to-day.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  good  weather-proof  paint,  a  con- 
scientious inspection,  and  the  freeing  of 
engineering  works  in  this  city,  once  and 
forever,  from  the  destructive  blights  of 
political  interference  and  graft. 

"So  great  is  the  mass  of  these  long-span 
bridges  that  their  sponsors  are  never 
worried  by  any  theories  of  the  so-called 
fatigue  of  metal.  The  proposed  North 
River  Bridge,  for  instance,  will  never  in 
any  part  of  it  be  strest  within  speaking 
distance  of  its  elastic  limit,  and,  with 
careful  inspection  and  painting,  the  struc- 
ture, once  erected,  will  stand  as  a  supreme 
monument  to  the  present  age  of  steel 
construction,  not  merely  for  the  time  of 
our  children  and  grandchildren,  but  for 
vmguessed-at  centuries  to  come. 

"It  should  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  this  perpetuity  does  not  apply  to  those 
l)ortions  of  the  bridge  that  are  immedi- 
ately subjected  to  direct  contact  with  the 
traffic,  such  as  asphalt  or  plank  roadways, 
steel  fails  and  ties.  But,  excepting  these, 
which  in  the  aggregate  form  only  an  insig- 
nificant portion  of  the  mass  of  the  bridge, 
the  rest  of  the  structure,  with  a  little  human 
care,  should  be  as  lasting  as  the  work  of 
those  far-distant  engineers  who  piled  up  the 
pyramids  of  the  Pharaohs." 
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A  surprisingly  large  proportion  of 
-^"^  Oakland  Sensible  Six  owners  are 
men  who  can  well  afford  a  much  more 
expensive  car.  Such  men  are  won  to 
Oakland  much  less  by  a  low  purchase 
price  than  by  the  kind  of  service 
Oaklands  deliver  in  relation  to  upkeep 
costs.  The  Oakland  car  does  well  all 
that  any  car  can  do  at  all,  and  does  it 
with  an  unrivaled  economy  of  gasoline 
and  tires.  In  addition  to  this  virtue, 
Oakland  cars  provide  comfort,  relia- 
bility and  safety  in  a  measure  found 
only  in  the   exceptional  automobile. 


The  Oakland  Sensible  Six  Roadster  seats  three  persons  comfortably 
and  has  room  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  luggage.  It  is  powered 
with  the  famous  overhead-valve  Oakland  Sensible  Six  44-horsepower 
engine,  and  oxoners  regularly  report  from,  it  mileages  of  18  to  25 
per  gallon  of  gasoline  and  8,000  to  12,000  on  tires. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,   Pontiac,  Mich. 

Touring  Car,  $10T5;  Roadster,  $1075;  Sedan,  $1650;  Coupd,  $1650 
F.  O.  B.  Pontiac,  Mich.  Additional  for  wire  wheel  equipment,  $75.00 
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A  Flood-Light 

Widespread — Far-  Reaching — Unrestricted 

Yet  Legal  Everywhere 

This  is  Warner -Lenz  light  as  a  milHon  drivers  see  it.  It 
makes  the  Warner  stand  alone — the  supreme  glareless  lens. 
It  complies  with  every  No -Glare  Law  and  with  the  Golden 
Rule.  Yet  it  sheds  a  tenfold  better  light  than  types  which 
law  and  reason  nowadays  forbid. 

The  Golden  Rule   Made   Easy  to   Obey 


A  thousand  state  and  local  laws  now  pro- 
hibit glare-lights.  The  Golden  Rule  forbids 
them  everywhere. 

If  you  have  blinding  headlights  you  are 
bound  to  changelyour  lenses.  Law,  courtesy, 
self-interest  all  demand  it. 

That  change.'if  you  investigate,  will  be  to 
Warner-Lenz.  This' lens,  while  law-obeying, 
means  a  vastly  better  light. 

The  shaft -light  means  a  narrow  streak  of 
overlighted  road.  The  Warner-Lenz  will 
change  it  to  a  fan-shaped  flood  of  light.  Then 
the  roadsides,  ditches,  curves  and  turns  will 
be  illumined,  as  well  as  the  road  ahead. 

The  Warner-Lenz  sheds  no  direct  beams, 
no  glare  rays.  So  laws  do  not  restrict  this 
light  to  42  inches  high.  The  road  signs  are 
not  hidden. 


Rise  and  fall  of  the  car  does  not  affect  the 
light,  nor  does  turning  of  the  lens  in  the 
lamp-rim. 

Warner-Lenz  light  is  like  daylight — a  dif- 
fused, far-reaching,  all-revealing  flood-light. 
Yet  the  light  is  mellow  and  non-blinding,  so 
dimmers  are  never  needed. 

The  Warner-Lenz  has  always  held  the 
zenith  place  in  this  field.  Now,  when  most 
rivals  have  withdrawn,  it  stands  almost  alone. 
A  million  drivers  have  adopted  it.  Many 
leading  car  makers  put  them  on  every  car. 

Go  today  and  let  your  dealer  insert  them. 
Not  some  lesser  type,  but  the  Warner-Lenz. 
It  is  time  to  quit  glare  lights.  It  is  time  to 
enjoy  night  driving. 


Standard  Equipment  on 

Packard 
Stutz 

White 
Wcstcott 

Peerless               Case 
Moon                     Davis 
Murray                McFarlan 
Crawford             DanieU  8 
Fiat                      Cunningham 
Ohio  Electric     Anderson 
Marmon              Standard  8 
Lenox                    Nash 
Dorris                  Doble  Steam 
Rock  Falls 

Motor  Trucks 

Lombard  Tractor              Vim 

Thit  is  A.  P.  Warner  of  the   Warner  Auto-Meter  Fame  and 
Inventor  of  the  Magnetic  Speedometer 

$3.50  to  $5.00  Per  Set,  According  to  Size 


West  of  Rockies,  25c  Per  Pair  Extra 


Canadian  Prices,  $4.50  to  $6.50 


WARNER-PATTERSON  COMPANY 

902  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  FLY 


\  NSWERING  queries  of  curiously  iu- 
■^^-  clined  a\'iation  fans  is  a  pleasant  sport 
of  returning  fliers,  according  to  an  aviator 
contributor  to  Power  Plant  Engineering 
(Chicago,  March  15). 

"Were  you  dizzj'^  the  first  time  you  went 
up?  How  did  it  feel?  How  do  you  know 
when  the  ship  is  flying  level?  Have  you 
looped  the  loop?  What  happens  when  the 
motor  stops?  "  These  are  among  the  ques- 
tions that  he  may  expect.  He  answers 
them  in  print  for  the  benefit  of  inquiring 
readers.  From  the  moment  that  the  grin- 
ning instructor,  after  inquiring  about  the 
tightness  of  his  belt,  opens  the '  throttle, 
the  neophyte,  we  are  told,  is  never  sure  of 
liis  emotions,  or  of  what  move  comes  next. 
Wholly  new  sensations  follow  rapidly,  rich 
in  new  thrills,  which  in  later  flights  are 
seldom  experienced.  On  occasions,  his 
stomach  can  not  see  just  where  its  owner 
is  going  and  follows  along  afterward,  so  it 
seems.  One  learner  said  that  he  "felt 
tip-top,  but  was  afraid  to  yawn  at  any 
time."     We  read  further: 

"Whether  the  ship  is  flying  level  is  in- 
dicated by  the  position  of  the  nose  of  the 
ship  or  engine-rocker  arms  with  relation  to 
the  horizon.  Or,  should  the  horizon  be 
invisible,  as  it  is  in  passing  through  mist  or 
clouds,  a  racing  or  decreasing  speed  of  the 
motor  serves  to  tell  of  downward  or  upward 
flight.  Pressure  of  the  rear  of  the  seat 
against  the  pilot's  back  is  also  an  indica- 
tion of  descending  or  ascending  flight,  and 
is  one  of  the  parts  of  an  experienced  pilot's 
quality  known  as  'feel  of  the  ship.'  This  is 
a  cultivated  sense  which  instinctively  tells 
him  the  position  of  the  ship  without  watch- 
ing the  nose  and  horizon,  and  whether  his 
control  is  good.  Skilful,  correct  flying 
'feels'  good.  Most  cadet  fliers  who  fail  to 
gain  pilot's  ratings  have  shown  inabilitj' 
to  acquire  readfly  the  'feel  of  the  ship.' 

"Many  laymen  are  uncertain  regarding 
the  consequences,  and  some  stiU  lielieve 
that  the  stopping  of  an  airplane  motor  in 
flight  results  in  confusion,  or  that  the  ship 
is  apt  to  come  spinning  down  out  of  control. 

"^f  the  pilot  finds  himself  with  a  sud- 
denly stopt  propeller  or  'dead  stick,'  he 
will  ordinarily  first  do  a  nose  dive,  'jazzing' 
the  throttle  meanwhile,  to  see  if  the 
tremendous  blast  of  air  on  the  propeller 
will  start  the  motor.  Frequently  the  at- 
tempt is  successful. 

"If  the  motor  'konks'  or  cuts  out  com- 
pletely and  fails  to  respond  to  a  starting 
lost,  the  pilot  experiences  no  alarm  and 
little  concern.  He  knows  that  a  forced 
landing  is  the  next  event  on  the  program. 
With  a  few  cuss  -  words,  because  the 
maneuvering  or  particular  air  work  must  be 
temporarily  postponed,  he  immediately 
places  the  nose  of  the  machine  the  proper 
distance  below  the  horizon  to  give  the 
correct  normal  gliding  angle;  a  distinctively 
pitched  hum  of  the  wires  also  indicates 
the  correct  glide.  In  a  normal  glide  \vith 
power  off,  the  controls  are  wholly  effective, 
altho  not  quite  so  sensitive  as  with  power 
on,  and  if  the  pilot  has  reasonable  altitude, 
he  has  ample  time  to  look  around,  select  a 
suitable  landing-field,  and  maneuver  down 
to  it.  Skilfully  executed  forced  landings 
are  a  source  of  pride  to  all  pilots." 
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F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


Essex  Popularity  Grows 

SaZes  Exceed  Output  Three  to  One 

Hailed  as  a  New  Leader 


All  who  have  seen  the  Essex  will  under- 
stand how  difficult  it  is  to  appear  temper- 
ate in  our  claims  for  it. 

People  are  saying  the  most  enthusiastic 
things  about  it.  They  like  its  light  weight 
and  the  way  in  which  it  combines  the 
economy  of  the  cheap  car  with  the  quality, 
endurance,  comfort  and  performance  of  the 
large  costly  automobile.  Motorists  in 
every  section  are  praising  the  Essex.  It  is 
the  leader  of  every  automobile  show.  Tens 
of  thousands  have  ridden  in  it.  A  million 
have  seen  the  Essex.  All  hail  it  a  new  leader. 

"It  Is  THE  Light  Car'' 

That  in  a  sentence  expresses  the  view  of 
practically  everyone. 

It  describes  their  feelings  as  to  its  type, 
its  value  and  its  distinctive  performance. 
Motorists  have  long  talked  of  the  car  that 
would  be  enduring  and  comfortable  to  ride 
in  and  of  great  performance  ability  and 
still  that  would  be  neither  heavy  nor  costly 
to  buy  or  operate. 


They  describe  the  Essex  as  being 
car"  that  fills  that  field. 


'the 


And  they  have  long  wanted  a  light  car 
that  they  would  not  have  to  apologize  for 
because   of  its    appearance.       So 
their  expression,   "That  is   THE 
Light  Car,"  describes  their^  feel- 
ings concerning  the  Essex. 

All  motorists  are  not  interested 
in  such  performance  tests  as  reveal 
a  car's  limit  of  speed.     All  have 


not  an  opportunity  to  witness  what  a  car 
will  do  under  the  trying  conditions  of  hill 
and  mountain  service.  But  those  who  ask 
for  such  proofs  are  enthusiastic  over  what 
they  have  seen  the  Essex  do.  They  too, 
say,  "It  is  THE  Light  Car." 

Who  Will  Get  Essex  Cars? 

That  is  the  question  all  are  asking. 
Dealers  know  the  maximum  number  of 
cars  they  are  to  get.  They  are  keen 
observers  of  conditions.  They  know  how 
orders  are  being  placed  and  they  know 
there  are  not  going  to  be  half  enough 
Essexes  to  supply  those  who  will  want  them. 

Thousands  have  already  been  shipped. 
They  are  going  out  from  the  factory  in 
increasing  numbers  every  day.  But  orders 
are  also  piling  up  and  dealers  everywhere 
have  established  buyers'  waiting  lists. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  selling  the  Essex 
during  the  next  several  months.  The  ques- 
tion will  be  "Who  will  get  them?"  If  you 
are  to  be  an  Essex  owner  you  must  not 
delay  ordering. 

At  any  rate  you  should  get  acquainted 
with  it.  Everyone  who  knows  the  Essex 
is  enthusiastic  for  it.  All  are  talking  about 
it.  And  there  is  no  better  way  to 
dominate  the  automobile  field  than 
to  have  thousands  of  people  say- 
ing the  fine  things  for  a  car  that 
are  being  said  for  the  Essex. 

The  Essex  is  the  new  and  domi- 
nant car  of  the  year. 
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Irritability  Decreases 
Efficiency 

WHEN  a  man  is  irritable  and  an- 
noyed by  little  things  his  efficiency 
is  greatly  diminished,  because  under 
these  conditions  he  cannot  do  his  best 
work,  nor  can  he  get  the  best  work  out 
of  those  about  him. 

Generally,  indigestion  in  some  slight  form 
is  the  "makings"  of  a  grouch. 

In  most  cases  of  this  sort,  the  routine  use 
after  meals  of  my  Original  Pepsin  Chew- 
ing Gum  will  relieve  the  indigestion  and 
restore  the  temper  of  the  individual  to  a 
calm,  normal  condition. 
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AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 

New  York  Cleveland  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

April  2. — In  the  course  of  an  argument  for 
racial  equality  in  the  new  League  of 
Nations  Baron  Makino,  head  of  the 
Japanese  delegation  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  states  that  Japan  is  not 
too  proud  to  fight,  but  is  too  proud  to 
accept  a  place  of  admitted  inferiority 
among  the  nations. 

April  3. — The  second  draft  of  the  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  will  consist  of 
twentj^-seven  articles,  says  a  report 
from  Paris,  fifteen  of  which  have  been 
completed  by  the  drafting  committee. 

The  Council  of  Four  has  virtually  de- 
cided, according  to  information  from 
French  sources,  that  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  shall  be  neutralized  until 
Germany  has  paid  the  indemnities 
inflicted  by  the  Peace  Conference. 
This  territory,  it  is  said,  will  be  held  by 
French  and  Belgian  troops,  while  the 
English  and  Americans  will  be 
withdrawn. 

Leading  ethical,  philosophical,  and  re- 
ligious societies  of  Germany,  says  a 
report  from  Berlin,  have  addrest  to 
President  Wilson  a  warning  against 
Allied  disregard  of  the  principles  to 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  pledged  himself 
and  which  they  claim  induced  Germany 
to  lay  down  her  arms. 

Ajiril  4. — The  peace  delegates  receive 
reassuring  news  as  to  the  health  of 
President  Wilson,  who  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed  with  a  cold,  "charac- 
terized as  severe,"  since  the  evening 
of  April  3. 

King  Albert,  in  long  conversations  with 
President  Wilson,  Col.  Edward  M. 
House,  Premier  Clemenceau,  and  David 
Lloyd  George,  both  individually  and 
in  the  Council  of  Four,  reports  Paris, 
is  urging  immediate  action  "if  Belgium 
is  to  live." 

Premier  Lloyd  George  in  a  statement  to 
the  Petit  Parisien  denies  the  report 
that  he  is  an  opponent  of  the  guar- 
anties demanded  by  France  from 
Germany. 

The  Council  of  Four,  reports  Paris,  has 
appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of 
L.  P.  Loucheur,  French  Minister  of 
Reconstruction;  Edwin  Samuel  Mon- 
tagu, British  Secretary  for  India,  and 
John  W.  Davis,  American  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  to  put  into  definite 
form  proposals  for  the  solution  of  the 
reparations    question. 

Gustave  Noske,  the  German  Minister  of 
War,  says  a  report  from  Paris,  has  ex- 
prest  the  belief  that  in  case  of  an  un- 
favorable peace,  which  he  anticipates, 
the  German  Army  must  as  quickly  as 
possible  be  brought  to  a  state  of  the 
highest  efficiency  for  a  new  war. 

April  5. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Four,  it  is  stated  that 
the  question  of  reparation  has  been  con- 
sidered all  day  without  final  results, 
but  that  an  agreement  may  be  reached 
by  April  12  on  all  the  remaining  ques- 
tions, including  the  Rhine  frontier  and 
the  Saar  Vall(>y. 

The  possibility  of  peace  by  Easter  is 
scouted  by  French  newspapers,  says  a 
report  froTu  I'aris. 

April  6. — The  preliminary  peace  treaty 
will  be  ready  by  Easter,  and  the  Ger- 
mans will  be  asked  to  come  and  sign 
it  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  Premier  Lloyd  George  de- 
clares in  an  interview  with  Stephanc 
Lauzanne,  editor  of  the  Paris  Matin. 

April  7. — President  Wilson  orders  that 
the  United  States  transport  George 
Washington,  which  he  has  used  in  going 
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^he  Habit  of  Success 

The  Company  that  made  good  with  the  Government 

is  now  building  the  Machine  which  is  to  be 

the  big  gun  of  the  Tractor  Business 


SECRETARY  DANIELS  wrote 
the  General  Ordnance  Company  a 
personal  letter  commending  their 
success  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Y-Gun 
for  throwing  depth  charges  in  the  anti- 
submarine campaign,  and  Admiral 
Earle,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
also  officially  commended  this  company 
for  exceeding  its  war  contract  require- 
ments by  50%,  with  no  rejections. 

It  is  this  company,  with  a  history  and 
habit  of  success  in  the  most  exacting 
field  of  engineering  and  manufacture, 
which  is  now  making  the  G.  O.  Tractor. 

This  Tractor  Is  No  Dream 

The  G.  O.  Tractor  was  formerly  called 
the  National  and  we  so  named  it  in  our 
first  announcement.  We  have  now  de- 
cided to  give  it  our  own  name,  backing 
it  as  we  are  with  the  entire  resources  of 
this  company. 

The  G.  O.  is  a  kerosene  tractor, 
powerful,  light-weight,  built  under  our 
own  exclusive  patents,  infringement 
upon  which  will  be  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. Fewer  wearing  parts,  all  of  which 
are  protected.  Perfect  balance,  three 
point  suspension,  low  center  of  weight, 
six  speeds  forward  and  reverse,  instead 
of  cfnly  two,  short  turning — turns  in  its 
own  tracks,  smooth,  even  power,  stand- 
ardized construction  —  Waukesha 
Heavy  Duty  Motor,  Perfex  Radiator, 
Kingston  Kerosene  Carburetor,  Eise- 
mann  Ignition,  S.K.F.  Self-Aligning  Ball 
Bearings.  Portable  power  plant ;  pulley 
speed  from  600  to  1000  revolutions. 


This  tractor  has  won  its  reputation 
by  eight  years  of  honest  service  on 
the  farm.  It  is  no  inventor's  dream, 
but  a  tried  and  proved  and  success- 
ful machine.  The  G.  O.  has  made  good, 
and  we  have  testimony  from  all  over  the 
United  States  which  will  prove  this  fact 
to  you. 

We  are  now  making  new  contracts 
with  a  limited  number  of  representative 
distributors.  If  you  realize  the  future 
of  the  tractor  business,  write  us  at  once 
and  make  an  appointment  when  you  can 
come  to  New  York  and  go  into  this 
matter  thoroughly. 

Immediate  Deliveries 

A  visit  to  our  nearest  plant  now  in  quantity 
production  will  convince  you  that  we  will  keep 
ahead  of  your  demand  no  matter  how  fast  you  sell. 

Or  it  may  be  more  convenient  for  you  to  visit 
our  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  factory,  from  which 
prompt  shipments  will  be  made  throughout  the 
main  tractor  districts  of  the  United  States. 

We  Back  Our  Dealers 

The  men  who  are  behind  this  tractor  made  good 
with  the  Government,  remember  that.  They  will 
make  good  with  you. 

We  are  lining  up  the  best  dealer  organization  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  will  give  this  organiza- 
tion a  square  deal,  production  right  and  in  quantity, 
a  dominant  national  advertising  campaign,  and  co- 
operation to  the  limit. 

Find  out  why  the  G.  O.  Tractor  is  going  to  be 
the  big  gun  of  the  tractor  field.  The  straight  facts 
information  is  waiting  for  you  in  New  York.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  once. 

GENERAL    ORDNANCE    COMPANY 

2  West  43rd  St.  (Dept.  H)  New  York 
Plants:  Derby,  Conn.;  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


THE  G.  O.  TRACTOR 

(Formerly  The  National) 


The  famous  Y-Gun,  designed 
and  manufactured  exclusively 
by  the  General  Ordnance  Com- 
pany, as  mounted  on  the  decks 
of  all  United  States  destroyers 
and  submarine  chasers  in  the 
anti-submarine  campaign. 


The  Davis  Airplane  Gun,  man- 
ufactured exclusively  by  the 
General  Ordnance  Company  and 
called  by  Secretary  Daniels 
"a  great  milestone  in  aircraft 
armament." 


Three-inch  Naval  Guns,  manu- 
factured by  the  General 
Ordnance  Company  in  a  man- 
ner and  in  a  quantity  specially 
commended  by  Admiral  Earle, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
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a  serious  tooth-menace 


THE  GUHS 

IBKUSH  YOUR  teeth! 
WITH  IT 

FORMULA  Or 

NEW   YORK    CJTV 
SPECIAtlST  >N 

DISEASES  Of  THE  «OaT« 

PREPARED  FOR  THE 
PBESCRIPTJON  OF  THC 


IT  is  true  that  four 
out  of  five  people 
over  forty  suffer 
from  gum-shrinkage, 
or  Pyorrhea  ( Riggs' 
Disease).  But  many 
people  even  under 
thirty  have  Pyorrhea. 
Women,  particu' 
lariy  after  the  baby 
comes,  are  pecul- 
iarly  subject  to  Pyor- 
rheeL  At  such  time 
they  cannot  be  too 
careful  about  their 
teeth. 

Pyorrhea  commences 
with  tender  gums,  or 
with  gum-bleeding,  at 
toothbrush  time.  Grad- 
ually the  gums  become 
spongy.  They  inflame 
and  then  shrink.  The 
teeth  become  exposed 
to  decay  at  the  base  and 
tiny  openinsjs  in  the 
gums  become  the  breed- 
ing places  of  disease 
germs  which  may  cause 
various  ailments. 

Beware  of  that  first 
gum  tenderness  I  Try 
Forhan's  for  the  gums. 
It  positively  prevents 
Pyorrhea,  if  used  in 
time  and  used  con- 
sistently. No  ordi- 
nary tooth  paste  will 
I  do  this. 

And  Forhan's 
cleans  teeth  scientifi- 
cally as  well.  Brush 
your  teeth  with  it.  It 
keeps  the  teeth  white 
and  clean. 

If  gum  -  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in. 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  spe- 
cial treatment. 

30c  and  60c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

FORHAN  CO. 

200  6lh  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


PERSONALITY:  How  to  Build  It 


This  keen,  forceful  book  re\eals  the  secret  of  winning 
others  by  personal  study,  adroitness,  and  tact,  and 
shows  how  these  essential  qualities  may  be  cultivated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  •^iicces^  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. It  is  filled  with  tried  and  proved  facts  that  you 
should  understand  and  with  lucid  directions  as  to  liow 
to  apply  this  information. 

ISino.  Cloth.  $1.00  postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Quaker  Chests 

for  Your 

Spring  Packing 

Use  Quaker  Moth 
Chests  to  keep  the 
moths   away    from 
things  you  value  — 
furs.blankets.gowris. 
Each  Quaker  Chest 
holds  five  suits  con- 
veniently. Easy  to  open 
any    time.      Leaves   no 
clinging   odors.      Quaker 
Chests  are  made  of  moth-proofed  fibre — as  moth- 
proof as  the  finest  cedar  cabinet.     Light,  durable. 
Size.  36"xl3M"x9>i".     Price  but  $1.. SO  East  of    Mia- 
-     sissippi  River,  and  only  $2.00  West.     The  slight 
K  '  cost  is  saved  ten  times  over.  Ask  druggists,  depart- 
*|    mcnt  stores.     If  they  do  not  sell  Quaker  Chests, 
send  us  money  and  your  dealer's  name. 
Shipped  prei)aid. 

^  F.  B.  FO.STER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
Depl.A,25lh&  Locust  Stt. 
Phila.,  Pa. 
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to  and  from  the  Peace  Conference,  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  a  French  port. 
This  is  construed  in  Paris  as  fore- 
shadowing either  an  early  agreement 
by  the  Peace  Conference,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  force  an  agreement. 

April  8. — Conflicting  reports  from  Paris 
credit  the  Peace  Conference  with  the 
practical  completion  of  its  program, 
with  serious  differences,  and  with  a 
disagreement  so  fundamental  between 
President  Wilson  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Four  that  the 
President  is  said  to  meditate  an  im- 
mediate withdrawal,  to  be  followed  by  a 
separate  American  peace  with  Germany. 

The  George  Washington,  ordered  bj'  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  report  at  Brest,  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  there  by  April  20, 
according  to  advices  from  Washington. 

The  Soviet  Government  at  Munich,  which 
seems  to  be  well  established,  will  prob- 
ably be  offered  a  separate  peace  treaty, 
says  a  report  from  Paris. 

AFFAIRS   IN   RUSSIA 

April  2. — A  revolution  accompanied  by  a 
serious  strike  of  railway  men  in  the 
Petrograd  region  has  broken  out  against 
the  Soi'iet  Government,  according  to  an 
official  Russian  wireless  received  in 
London. 

Swedish  press  reports  received  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  State  Department  say 
that  the  situation  in  Petrograd  is 
steadily  growing  worse.  Hospitals  are 
reported  short  of  medical  supplies. 

A  Bolshevik  official  wireless  message 
admits  the  withdrawal  of  Bolshevik 
troops  in  the  Pinega  area,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Allies,  for  about  seven 
miles  on  March  29. 

Bolshe\'ik  forces  again  attacked  the 
Allied  positions  near  Odozerskaia  and 
also  east  of  Bolshoia  Ozera,  on  March 
31,  reports  Archangel,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  losses  at  both  places. 

April  3. — The  serious  situation  in  the 
Murmansk  region  and  the  attempt  by 
the  Bolsheviki  to  drive  the  Allied 
troops  on  the  Archangel  front  into  the 
sea,  are  the  cause  of  much  anxiety  in 
London,  says  a  report  from  that  city. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Allied  forces 
in  north  Russia  will  be  reenforced  by 
British  contingents  which  are  following 
the  American  troops  now  on  their  way. 

A  Bolshevik  offensive  in  East  Prussia  is 
being  opposed  by  German  troops, 
according  to  reports  which  have 
reached  London.  Fighting  is  reported 
near  Tukum,  in  Courland,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Mitau  and  of  Pskof,  near 
Riga. 

The  northern  Caucasus,  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  been  en- 
tirely cleared  of  the  Bolsheviki,  as  a 
result  of  the  successful  campaign  of  the 
army  of  General  Denikine  in  that 
region,  according  to  an  official  report 
received  in  London. 

April  4. — The  Russian  Baltic  Fleet  has 
been  ordered  by  Leon  Trotzky,  the 
Bolshevik  Minister  of  War  and  Marine, 
to  put  to  sea  and  attack  the  Allies, 
according  to  reports  reaching  the 
London  Daibj  Mail. 

Unfortunate  Ukrainian  compromises  with 
the  Bolsheviki  are  certain,  according 
to  a  statement  by  Simon  Petlura,  head 
and  military  loader  of  the  Ukrainian 
state,  without  the  help  of  the  Entente, 

General  Marushevsky,  commander  of  the 
Russian  forces  cooperating  with  the 
Allies  in  northern  Russia,  offers  Bol- 
shevik .sympathizers  their  choice  be- 
tween a  safe  conduct  to  the  Bolshevik 
lines  up  to  April  10  with  the  alternative 
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With  a  Herrick  Outside  Icing  Refrig- 
erator in  your  kitchen  the  iceman  can 
fill  box  without  disturbing  you  or  track- 
ing your  floors.  Milk  deliveries  can 
be  made  same  way.  In  winter  time 
you  need  order  no  ice  and  you  have 
added  pantry  space  the  year  'round. 
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Ft  E  FRI  <3  E  H  ATO  H 


has  27  prize-winning  points  built  into 
it  by  experts,  who  for  28  years  have 
specialized  in  better  refrigerator 
making.    Ask  your  dealer  about  them. 

Plans  Free 
to  Home  Builders 

If  you  are  building,  you  will  be  glad 
to  learn  of  our  free  blue  print  service. 
These  plans  enable  you  to  add  space  and 
convenience  to  your  kitchen.  Dealer's 
name  and  booklet  .T-4    on  request. 

The  Herrick  Refrigerator  Company 
1004  River  Street,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Ask    for  Inside    Facts    on    Outside  Icing 


Delivered  Y?u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 
and  sizes  in  the  famous   line  of 
"RANGER"    bicycles,    shown   ia 
full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
log.   We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
f^om  Chicago  to  your  town. 

"  Days  Free  Triahn^Tha 

^bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 

,in  your  owatown  for  a  full  month. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

new  trial  offer  and   low    Factory- 

8Direct-To-Rider   terms  and  prices. 

TldpC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals. 

■  intw  single  wheels  and  repair 

I  parts  for  all  makes  of   bicycles  at 

'half  usual  prices.    No  one  else  can 

offer  such  values  and  such  terms. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

for  the  bi?  new  Catalog.     It's  frse. 

CUnCYCLE    COMPANY 

CIIUDept.M172   Chicago 


Agentt 
Wanted 


For   Mice   too 

No  Mixing— No  Spreading— No  Muss— NoTrouble 

Just  crumple  up  a  "RAT  BIS- KIT"  about  the 
house.  Rats  will  seek  it,  eat  it  and  die  outdoors. 
Each  bis-kit  contains  a  different  bait.  The  easiest, 
quickest  and  cleanest  way.  Large  size  35c.  Small 
size  25c,  For  sale  at  all  druggists  and  general  stores. 

THE  RAT  BISCUIT  CO.,  -   -  Springfield,  Ohio 


Men  Expect  the 
Utmost  from 
Brunswick 
Tires 
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And  the 

Brunswick  Policy 
Is  to  Give  It 


One  Trial  With  Brunswicks   Will  Win   You" 


THE  very  name  of  Brunswick  certifies  an  extraordinary  tire.    Because  Brunswick  products 
in  other  lines  have  always  held  first  place. 

When,  four  years  ago,  the  House  of  Brunswick  decided  to  apply  Brunswick  Principles  to 
tires,  there  was  only  one  standard  thinkable,  and  that,  of  course,  the  one  which  had  guided 
us  all  these  years. 

We  knew  that  the  public  would  judge  Brunswick  Tires  by  Brunswick  standards,  and  that 
living  up  to  this  74  year  old  reputation  meant  producing  no  less  than  the  extraordinary. 


So  first  we  gathered  together  a  brilliant  staff  of  tire  experts.    Not  an 
executive  among  them  had  less  than  20  years  experience. 

Each  was  a  master  of  his  craft.     And  each,  above  all,  believed  in 
maximum   standards. 

Brunswick   ideals   attracted   them.     All   realized   that    success    must 
come  by  building  better  tires  than  others. 

This   staff   spent  two  years   in  careful  preparation.     They  built   and 
equipped  a  model  plant  with  every  up-to-date  facility. 

In  the  meantime,  over  200  types  of  high-grade  tires  were  analyzed  and 
tested.   We  proved  to  a  certainty  what  was  best  in  every  varying  detail. 


For  tire-building  is  all  a  matter  of  principle. 
Cost  and  competition  modify  ideals. 

The  Brunswick  idea  is  to  pay  perfection's 
price  and  get  it.  Some  experts  say  we  are  build- 
ing an  extravagant  tire.  But  we  know  what 
skimping  means,  and  avoid  it. 


But  all  that  is  history  now. 


Brunswick  Tires  have  long  since  been 
accorded  that  coveted  place  we 
sought. 

Once  again  people  have  found 
that  confidence  in  Brunswicks  is  not 
misplaced. 

No    new    tire,   we    think,   has    ever 
received  such  a  sincere  welcome. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  exclusive  in 
Brunswick  Tires.  Any  maker  could 
build  as  good  a  tire  if  he  used  the 
same  standards. 


There  is  no  secret  in  an  ideal  tire.  All  for- 
mulas, all  methods  are  well  known.  A  perfect 
tire  is  simply  a  question  of  care  and  skill  and  cost. 

Formulas,  fabrics  and  standards  vary  vastly 
in  cost.  And  they  vary  as  much  in  endurance. 
Reinforcements,  plies  and  thickness  are  a  matter 
of  expense. 

In  every  tire  factory,  the  great  question  is: 
"How  much  can  we  give  for  the  money?"  And 
the  tire  depends  on  the  policy 

The  Brunswick  idea  is  to  give  all  that  is  pos- 
sible —  all  that  anyone  gives  —  all  that  any  cost 
can  buy. 

If  these  ideals  appeal  to  you,  we  ask  you  to 
try  these  super-tires.  They  are  sold  on  a  5,000 
mile  adjustment  basis.  They  are  gold  on  our 
pledge  that  a  better  tire  is  impossible. 

One  Brunswick  will  convince  you. 


piwsw.ci( 

and  Tubes — Plain,  Skid-Not  and  Ribbed  Treads 

There's  a  Brunswick  Tire  for  Every  Car — Cord,  Fabric,  Solid  Truck 

We  Offer  to  Dealers  a  Unique  Opportunity.     Write  us  for  Proposition. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Company,  Bmcet!  623-633  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Branches  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada 

(1485) 
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A  long  wearing,  rich  appearing  and  eco- 
nomical upholstery  fabric  made  to  with- 
stand hard  usage —  a  sanitary,  comfort- 
able covering  for  all  kinds  of  Furniture; 
most  practical  for  Motor  Car  Upholstery. 
Chase  Leatherwove  will  actually  add  several 
years  to  the  life  of  your  furniture  or  car 
at  very  little  cost. 

Specify  Leatherwove  when  re-upholster- 
ing.  Easilf  cleansed  with  soap  and  water 
—  weatherproof  —  fa«t  io  color.  Scores  of 
beautiful  patterns  and  colors. 

Don't  wait  —  at  the  first  signs  of  wear  con- 
sider new  upholstery  and  ask  your  uphol- 
sterer for  Chase  Leatherwove-^  you  will 
never  regret  it. 

For  years  motor  cat  manufacturers  have  endorsed 
th.is  remarkable  upholstery  fabric  —  it  meets  every 
requirement  of  open  car  upholstery  —  handsome 
to  the  eye  —  often  outlasts  the  car.  Don't  accept 
substitutes  •-  "Just  as  good  as  Chase  won't  do ! " 

"    — —      ■— -^ .i^..-M —..—.. HI—    .  — — .    ■■— .11.    I..—  — I——      ■     .Ml.  — — —      .1  .III.     1^.11 

Samples  and  Detail*  on  Request 

L.  C.  CHASE  A  CO.,  BOSTON 

NCW  rORK         DETROIT         SAN   CRANCISCO         CHICAGO 

Leaders  in  ^Unufactwing  Since  184/ 


t 
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of  trial  by  mill tarj' court  if  found  within 
the  Allied  military  zone  after  that  time. 

April  5. — A  defection  of  Finnish  troops  to 
the  Bolshevik  forces  now  operating  on 
the  Murmansk  front  in  northern 
Russia  is  imminent,  according  to  the 
London  Daily  Mail.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  to  meet  this  danger  that  American 
detachments  were  sent  on  two  American 
cruisers  which  will  reach  Murmansk 
early  in  the  week  of  April  7. 

General  March,  American  Chief  of  Staff, 
announces  that  the  Archangel  situa- 
tion is  well  in  hand,  reports  Wash- 
ington, and  that  the  War  Department 
plans  to  have  all  American  forces  out  of 
that  portion  of  Russia  by  the  end  of 
.June. 

The  Allied  forces,  principally  British  and 
Russian,  operating  in  the  Sred  Mek- 
hrenga  sector,  delivered  a  crushing 
defeat  to  a  large  Bolshevik  attacking 
party,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  4, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Archangel.  In 
addition  to  inflicting  severe  losses  in 
killed  and  wounded,  the  Allied  troops 
captured  nearly  one  hundred  prisoners. 

April  6. — Bolshevik  pressure  against  Odessa, 
the  Russian  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  is 
increasing  and  evacuation  of  the  city 
by  Allied  forces  is  imminent,  according 
to  the  Paris  Matin. 

April  7. — The  Russian  official  report  of  the 
fighting  in  the  Sred  Makhrenga  sector 
on  April  4,  shows  that  the  Bolsheviki 
lost  700  dead  and  wounded  in  ad- 
dition to  the  108  prisoners  taken  by 
the  AUies.  The  Allies  sustained  no 
casualties. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  resumed  the  bom- 
bardment of  British  and  American 
positions  on  the  Dvina  and  Vaga  rivers, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Archangel. 

April  8. — Thirty-three  Bolsheviki  were 
executed  on  April  5,  at  Pinsk,  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Poland,  reports 
Warsaw.  They  were  charged  with 
plotting  an  uprising  for  the  purpose  of 
overpowering  the  garrison  and  seizing 
the  city. 

The  Ukrainian  Soviet  troops  have  cap- 
tured Odessa,  according  to  advices 
from  Kief,  transmitted  by  wireless 
from  Moscow  under  date  of  April  7. 
The  news  has  not  been  officially 
confirmed. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

April  2. — Several  hundred  persons  were 
kiUed  in  further  rioting  at  Frankfort 
yesterday,  according  to  advices  reach- 
ing Copenhagen.  Frankfort  is  reported 
without  water  or  light,  and  the  hotels 
of  the  city  are  said  to  have  been 
plundered  during  the  recent  disorder. 
A  Berlin  dispatch,  however,  says  that 
the  forces  of  law  and  order  are  to-day 
in  complete  control  of  the  situation. 

People  are  fleeing  from  the  city  of 
Budapest  in  increasing  numbers,  re- 
ports Berlin.  One  hundred  and  forty 
prominent  politir;ians  are  said  to  have 
been  arrested. 

April  4. — Matthias  Erzberger,  head  of  the 
German  Armistice  Commission,  pro- 
poses to  Marshal  Foch  at  Spa  that  the 
Polish  troops  of  General  Haller  be 
taken  by  a  land  route  from  Luneville 
across  Germany  to  Poland,  as  a  way  of 
avoiding  Allied  occupation  of  Danzig 
to  which  the  Germans  object,  says  a 
semioffic^ial  message  from  Berlin. 

A  general  strike  has  begun  at  the  Krnjip 
works  where  the  employees  can  not 
agree  with  the  emi>loyers  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Avages,  according  to  a  report 
from  Essen. 

April  5. — A  Soviet  republic  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  Munich,  Bavaria,  according 
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"A  SHABBY  office,  like  a  poorly 
jCjL  dressed  business  man,  fails  to 
command  respect — and  this  one  factor 
may  determine  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  business." — W.  J.  Foss,  Vice-President 
Pierce-Arroiv  Motor  Car  Company. 

Art  Metal  steel  furniture  is  a  good 
investment,  from  the  standpoint  of 
good  looks  alone  and  its  dignified 
appearance,  its  clean  cut,"well  dressed" 
air  will    last   for  a  business    lifetime. 

You  can  add  to  the  prestige  of  your 
business,  to  your  own  self-respect,  and 
to  the  morale  of  your  office  force,  by 
investing  in  ART  METAL  steel  office 
equipment. 

Investigate  ART  METAL  at  the 
Art  Metal  store  or  branch 
office  in  your  city. 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co. 
jamestown    ....   new  york 

Branch  offices  and  agents  in 
all  principal  cities 


An  Art  Meta!  Steel  Desk,  Filing  Case 
and  Waste  Basket,  all  finished  in  Olive 
Qreen,  which  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
any  color  scheme. 


Worlds  largest  makers 


steel  office  furniture 


Jamestown ,  New  Yorky 
U.  S.  A. 
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"DO-  IT-ALL"  TRACTORS  do  all  tlip  work  on  small  farms; 
take  the  place  of  two  horses  in  most  work.  They  put  the  small 
(arm  operator  on  an  equal  footins  with  the  big  operator.  They 
not  only  plow  and  harrow,  but  cultivate  any  crop  that  grows. 
You  can  ride  or  walk  behind  the  tractor.  The  work  is  always 
in  plain  sight.  The  tractor  is  under  absolute  control- — can  be 
operated  by  a  boy.  Costs  less  to  buy  than  the  keep  of  a  pair 
of  horses  for  a  year;  does  all  the  cultivating  on  big  farms 
when  the  big  tractor  is  laid  away.  Gives  6  H.P.  on  the  belt. 
Operates  lawn  mowers,  horse  mowers  and  other  work. 
A\k  for  Cattilofi  7.      ll'\  Free. 

CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 

Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  farm,  factory  or  boats 


Rest  assured 


-h\ 


^M  ^^•*-™*^^"^^ SINCE  1881 


Pajamas  and  Night  Shii'ts 

"TKe  NIGETweai- of  a  Natioar 
Exceeds  Expectations 
at  U,88G  dealers         E.Rosenteld&Co. balto  (NTwyam 


Cuticura  Soap  is 

Easy  Shaving  for 

Sensitive  Skins 

The  New  L'p-to-date  Cuticura  Method 


tire  costs  around  $40 
and  is   usually   good 
for  4000  miles  service. 
But  here's  the  way  to  get 
3000    to    6000     miles 
(uaranteed  additional 
aervice  from  your  old  or 
new  tire;  slip  between  cas- 
ing and  tube  an  inexpensive 

Stephens  "Lock  Edge" 

RED  RELINER 

This  powerful  re-inforcement  just 
about  doubles  the  lifeof  your  casing, 
BO  that  for  a  few  dollars  you  pet  scr- 
vico  equal  to  a  new  tire  and  obviate 
puncture*  and  blow-outa. 
Stoph«ns  "Look  Edgo"  Red  Rollnor  !b  4  piy  hGa\'y 
riil>liiT  fii;iti'cl  I;.brjc  Hiniijill^'  funstruclcd  and 
Bteam  cured  on  til  o  inuuKlfl.  In  iivo  nnnutes  any  one  con 
fliip  tliem  bftwt-'cn  th<t  i:incr  tubo  and  casintr.  or  chantce  from 
one  tire  to  another.  They  (it  pcrfocl  Iv,  don't  creep  or  pinch, 
pnd  are  Frictlonlass.  Tho**Lock  Kdtfo"  m:ikc8  the  relincr 
rcnliy  an  extra  inside  tiro,  Thousonds  of  Motorists  and  prac- 
tlcikllyall  tnxt  cab  and  livery  dcmnndinnr  utmosteconomy  and 
rehfihility  of  tiro  acrvirouuo  relincra.  Order  oneorsct  today. 
Shipped  exproaa  prepaid  and  iully  iruarantood,  Pricaa: 
30x3    «4,20 


30k3^ 4.80 

32x3)i 6.10 

31x4    6,00 

32x4    6,15 

33x4    6.60 


34x4     $6,90 

34x4V(! 8,10 

35x4!g 8,40 

3ex4>i 8,70 

3SxS    9,30 

37x5    9.90 


_  ..  _  _  th€  Rfd  RcU.tervoureaUugctan  extra  tire 
for  a  few  dollara.  Dcalrra  everywhtro  arlt  StephmH  "Lock 
Ed^iF  lird  lirlinrra  or  vou  can  order  direct,  expre»9  pre- 
paid.   Satisfaction  or  money  back.  ^ 

A.  J.  STEPHENS  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Bv  looking  for  I 
for  a  few  dollare. 
fdar'^  lied  Uclm. 


Dopt.    12 


Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


to  a  wireless  message  received  in  Spa, 
Belgium,  The  proclamation  was  is- 
sued in  Munich,  says  the  report,  at 
six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  April  4, 

A  drawn  battle  between  400  Spartacides 
and  Government  troops  is  reported 
.southeast  of  Stuttgart, 

The  German  Food  Ministrj^  announces 
that  as  food  relief  has  been  amving  in 
quantity  from  America,  j  it  will  be 
possible  to  increase  the  rations  in  big 
cities  and  in  industrial  districts,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Berlin, 

April  6, — The  Bavarian  troops  ordered  to 
attack  the  new  Soviet  Government  of 
Bavaria  by  Herr  Hoffman,  the  former 
Premier,  "declared  they  would  not 
move  a  finger  for  him,"  according  to 
advices  reaching  London.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  peasants  of  various 
surrounding  districts  are  preparing  to 
march  on  Munich. 

Independent  Socialists  and  Spartacides 
yesterday  decided  by  a  vote  of  10,000 
to  3,000  to  begin  a  general  strike  in 
Berlin  on  April  7,  according  to  reports 
from  that  city. 

The  miners'  strike  in  the  western  coal 
regions  of  Germany,  reports  Berlin,  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  Government's 
action  in  sending  troops  into  the  region 
and  its  threat  not  to  give  food  to  the 
strikers  did  not  produce  tlae  desired 
effect. 

April  7,— Former  Premier  Hoffman,  of 
Bavaria,  according  to  a  report  from 
Berlin,  has  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bavaria  has  been  transferred 
from  Munich  to  Nuremberg  and  has  not 
retired.  The  Bavarian  Soviet  republic, 
according  to  this  report,  seems  to  be  in 
control  everywhere  except  in  Nurem- 
berg. 

April  8, — Troops  of  the  Central  German 
Government  are  marching  on  ]Mag- 
deburg,  where  plundering  and  shooting 
have  followed  the  general  strike,  ac- 
cording to  advices  reaching  Copen- 
hagen. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  and  Peas- 
ants' Congress  assembles  at  Berlin 
"in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  of  tense 
uncertaintj,"  saj's  a  dispatch  from  that 
city, 

A  state  of  siege  is  reported  to  have  been 
proclaimed  at  Munich,  the  capital  of 
the  new  Bavarian  Soviet  Government, 
Nuremberg,  where  the  anti-Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  functioning,  is  also  in  a 
state  of  siege,  according  to  reports  from 
Berlin, 

It  is  announced  in  London  that  the  Berlin 
Cabinet  has  decided  to  form  a  Work- 
men's Soviet  as  the  third  house  of  the 
National  Assembl3% 

Reports  that  Bela  Kun  has  been  as- 
sassinated and  the  Hungarian  Soviet 
Government  overthrown  are  unfounded, 
according  to  dispatches  from  Budapest, 

FOREIGN 

April  2, — The  newspaper  Vetcherni  Listy, 
of  Agram,  Jugo-Slavia,  announces  that 
the  dynasty  of  Karageorgevitch  has 
been  deposed  and  a  republic  proclaimed 
in  Belgrade,  the  capital  of  Ser\ia  and 
.lugo-SIavia,  according  to  a  wireless 
dispatch  from  Rome,  The  Servian 
delegations  in  London  and  in  Wash- 
ington declare  the  report  untrue. 

A  new  suffrage  law  creating  some  1,500,- 
000  additional  Japanese  voters  has 
l)assed  the  House  of  Peers  of  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Diet,  according  to  a 
cabled  report  to  a  Japanese  newspaper 
in  San  Francisco. 

April  3. — Gen.  Aurelio  Blanquet,  Vie- 
toriano  Huerta's  Minister  of  War  and 
sworn    foe   of    President   Carranza   of 
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Mexico,  has  landed  on  the  east  coast  of 
Aloxico  to  set  on  foot  another  revolu- 
tion, according  to  a  report  given  out 
in  New  York  City. 

April  4. — British  capital  and  labor,  :it  a 
ni(H>ting  in  London  called  to  cotisider 
the  report  of  the  joint  industrial  eom- 
niittee  appointed  at  the  industrial  (con- 
ference about  five  weeks  ago,  agree  to 
urge  tlie  Government  to  introduce  ini- 
nKHiiately  a  minimum  wage  law,  tlu^ 
cighl-hour  day,  and  a  national  industrial 
council. 

Son  Pyung  Hi,  head  of  the  principal 
native  religious  sect  in  Korea,  has 
been  named  jjresident  of  the  recently 
declared  Korean  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, with  headquarters  in  Manchuria, 
according  to  a  cablegram  received  in 
San  Fi-an(^isco  b.\'  the  Korean  National 
Association  from  its  representative  in 
Shanghai.  A  (^abinet  of  eight  port- 
folios is  said  to  have  been  named. 

April  T). — The  Central  Powers  had  7,630,- 
000  men  in  the  field  against  16,700,000 
for  the  Entente  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
according  to  official  estimates  made 
public  by  General  March,  American 
Chief  of  Staff. 

April  6. — Nullification  of  the  twenty-one 
demands  made  by  Japan  early  in  1915, 
is  urged  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
in  an  official  statement  cabled  from 
Peking. 

Premier  Paderewski,  of  Poland,  arrives 
in  Paris  and  is  greeted  with  cheers 
and  flowers. 

Extensive  massacres  of  Jews  in  the 
Ukraine  and  in  Hungary  are  reported 
in  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Jewish  Morning  Journal. 

April  8. — President  Poincare,  of  France, 
has  commuted  to  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment the  death-sentence  imposed  on 
Emile  Cottin,  who  shot  and  severely 
Avounded  Premier  Clemeneeau,  on 
February  19,  reports  Paris.  The 
commutation  was  made  on  direct 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Clemeneeau. 

DOMESTIC 

April  2. — The  French  are  amazed  at  the 
American  censorship  which  is  ob- 
scuring the  French  point  of  view  while 
it  feeds  the  American  press  with 
"fables,"  according  to  Maurice  Leon, 
expert  in  international  law,  recently 
returned  to  New  York  from  Paris. 

April  4. — Members  of  the  special  mission 
of  the  Philippine  Legislature,  here 
seeking  immediate  independence  for 
the  islands,  are  told  by  Secretary  Baker 
that  he  speaks  President  Wilson's 
mind  in  saying  he  believes  the  time  has 
come  to  grant  the  complete  indepen- 
dence desired  by  the  Filipino  people. 

April  7. — Lieut.-Col.  S.  T.  Ansell,  central 
figure  in  the  controversy  over  the 
administration  of  military  justice  and 
most  outspoken  critic  of  the  present 
system,  is  invited  to  draft  a  bill  to 
carry  into  effect  his  recommendations 
for  presentation  to  Secretary  Baker, 
says  a  report  from  Washington. 

April  8. — Forecasts  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  that  the  nation's 
winter  wheat  crop  will  total  837,000,- 
000  bushels,  the  largest  ever  grown. 

Senator  Chamberlain  demands  the  crim- 
inal prosecution  of  several  of  Secre- 
tary Baker's  assistants,  reports  Wash- 
ington, charging  that  a  United  States 
law  was  violated  by  franking  70,000 
pamphlets,  directed  against  the  courts- 
martial  reforms  advocated  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ansell. 

F.  W.  Woolworth,  originator  of  the  fiv3- 
and-ten  cent  store,  dies  at  his  summer 
home  in  Glencove,  Long  Island. 


Give 


er 


BANG 

With  a 
Hammer 

f 


jacket 
break 


Only  a  fool  would 
do   such    a  thing  but 
even    if    someone   were 
crazy   enough    to   hammer 
the    engine    until    the    water- 
were  cracked — and   the  water    leaked    out  —  the 
could  be  mended  quickly  and  completely  with  liquid 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 

^^Look  for  the  Sunburst  on  the  Can'' 

Don't  say  "It  can't  be  done!"  It  can  be  done  and  we  can  prove  it. 
This  product  has  not  only  stopped  all  kinds  of  leaks  in  automobile 
radiators  but  it  has  actually  sealed  up  cracked  water-jackets,  thereby 
saving  the  cost  of  new  parts  and  a  big  repair  bill. 

Radiator  Neverleak  is  a  liquid  which  is  poured  into  the  radiator, 
mixing  with  the  water.  It  remains  in  solution  until  it  reaches 
the  leak;  then  it  instantly  and  automatically  forms  a  tough,  metal-hard 
coating  over  the  leak,  often  better  than  soldering.  It  is  guaranteed 
not  to  clog  or  harm  the  cooling  system  in  any  way. 

Think  of  the  convenience,  of  the  saving  in  time  and  money. 
Many  motorists  now  carry  a  can  of  Radiator  Neverleak  as  regular 
equipment.  A  75c.  can  actually  saves  a  $10  to  $25  repair  bill.  So 
simple  to  use;  no  draining  of  radiator  before  or  afterward. 

Our  claims  are  backed  by  an  iron-clad  guarantee,  satisfaction  to  you  or  money 
refunded.  You  can't  lose.  Manufactured  by  specialists  in  Neverleak  prepara- 
tions for  nearly  twenty-five  years. 


Ask  for  Radiator  Neverleak.  At 

all  dealers    or   sent  direct  on   receipt 
of  75c. 

Buffalo  Speciaky  Co. 

398  Ellicott  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"The  V\m^\mV\  People" 


I 


■    BUFFALO   SPECIALTY   CO. 

I  398  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I    Gentlemen: 

I        Send  me  75c.  can  of  Radiator  Neverleak  on  the 

understanding  that   it  will  do  what  you  claim  or 

you  will  refund  the  purchase  price. 

Name    

Street  

Town ; 


CONOMT 


insure  maximum  safety  and   minimum 
cost   in  safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  fire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.     An  inex- 
pensive  "Drop  Out"  Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 
original  efficiency.    The  Economy  is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
thp  use  of  one-time  fuses,  it  cuts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs  approximately  80', u. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts..  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Sole  manu.facturers  of  " ARKLESS"—the  Non- 

Renewable  Fuse  with  the  t00^7„  Guaranteed 

Indicator , 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  at  Montreaf 


1 


No  Rats  By  Sunday 

On  Thursday  scatter  small  bits  of  "Rongh 
On  Rats"  mixed  with  chopped  meat  about 
the  place;  on  Friday  mix  dampened  oatmeal 
and  "Rough  On  Rats";  Saturday  chopped 
ham  with  "Rough  On  Rats"  will  get  all 
that  are  left.  Sunday  comes  but  rats  anu 
mice  are  gone.  Change  of  bait  fools  the 
pests.  Get  "Rough  On  Rats"  at  drug  and 
general  stores.  Write  for  booklet— "Ending 
Rats    and  Mice",  sent  free  to  you. 

E.  S.  WELLS 

Chemist 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Liberty  Loan  Service 

We  accept  subscriptions  to 
the  new  issues,  either  for  full 
payment  or  on  the  Partial 
Payment  Plan. 

We  buy  and  sell  the  old 
issues,  all  denominations. 

We  advance  money  on  all 
issues,  provided  the  indebt- 
edness is  settled  by  regular 
monthly  payments. 

Send  for  Booklet  H-19 
"Your  Liberty  Bond" 

John  Muir  K  (o. 

SPECIALISTS    IN 

Liberia;  Bonds 
61  Broadway,  N.\^ 


FIRST  FARM 
MORTGAGES 


On  Improved  Farms  In  Best 
Oklahoma  Farming  Districts 

All  loans  placed   conservatively,  only 
by  expert  appraisers,  in  very  best  farming 
sections  of  Oklahoma. 
Not  one  cent  of  loss  to  investors  on  more 
than  $3,000,000  in  loans  placed. 
Mortgages  in  amounts  to  suit  you.  for  terms 
of  varying  length.  They  net  you  7%  and  the  se- 
curity is  absolutely  choice  with  land  values  con- 
stantly increasing. Full  information  on  request. 

AURELIUS  SWANSON  CO..  Inc. 

Assets  over  $400,000.00 
1.131  Stale  NalM  Kaiik  Bldj-.,  Oklahoma  Cit.r.  Okla. 


First  Lien  Mortgage 

GOLD  BONDS 


7 

^H  secured  by  income  -  bearing,  improved 

^m  f^  Apartment  properties,  located  in  the  larger 
^^V  ^-^jTJ  cities  of  the  rich  and  growing  South.  Exist- 
^V  / '-'  ing  conditions  make  interest  rate  higher 
^^  than  in  the  North.    Secure  this  higher  rate 

now.     When  the  rate  recedes  it  is  then  too  late.     Bonds  free 
from  normal  Federal  Income  Tax  up  to  4%.     Bonds  repay- 
able annually.     Interest  payable  monthly,  in  advance. 
Ask  for  booklet  "REASONS  WHY  "  and  "MILLER 
SERVICE,  how  this  insures   and    protects   the   bond 
buyer's  investment  interests." 

G.  L.  MILLER   &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1019  Hurtz  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Also  Miami,  Florida 


7 


less. 


-^_/     City,   6%-Farm — First    Mortgages.    Our  own 

ffy      money  invested  in  all  mortgages  offered  inves- 

/fl    tors.    Our  farm  mortgages  are  made  only  on 

/  V    Central  Texas,  black  waxy,  hog-wallovv  lands. 

Not  more  than  50%  of  value  loaned — usually 

Twenty  years  in  business.    Write  for  booklet,  "Safe 


Investments." 


R.  0.  GULP  &  COMPANY,  ?e«,t^e 


ans, 
TEXAS 


For  40  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
pprsonal  investigati  on.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
7  7,1  f-rtificates  of  $J5and  up  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence  Kaps 


fll! 

*        this  \ 


nORSELFFORLEAjr 

U  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  ^! 


POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

By  Grenville  Klciser.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth,  $i .50  net.     Postpaid  $i .6s. 
H.\K  it  UAfJNAI.I.S  COSII'A.W.  8.>4-»ai)  Foiirlh  Ave,,  NKW  YOllK 


The  Motrola 

Winds  any  make  or  model  phonograph 
electrically.  Easily  attached  without 
maning  woodwork — positive^  in  oper- 
ation. Simply  touch  a 
button  to  wind  your 
phonograph. 


Write  us  today  or  ask  your  dealer. 
JONES-MOTROLA.  Inc. 


29  West  .l.Sth  St. 
New  York 


.S7  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chlcnfto 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


RAILWAYS  UNDER  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATION 

IT  is  said  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Ei'ening  Post  that  the  wide  attention 
given  to  the  Government's  report  on 
the  earnings  of  American  railways  during 
February  has  been  well  des(>rv^ed.  From 
tliis  report  it  appears  that  whereas 
operations  in  Februar\%  1918,  were  con- 
ducted on  the  schedules,  both  of  rates  and 
of  wages,  which  had  prevailed  under  pri^'ate 
management,  later  on,  when  higher  wages 
and  higher  rates  were  introduced,  the  Rail- 
way Administration  "estimated  a  resultant 
increase  for  the  calendar  year  1918  of  $830,- 
000,000  to  $860,000,000'  in  operating  ex- 
penses (including  higher  costs  of  material), 
and  an  increase  of  $800,000,000  to  $900,- 
000,000  in  gross  earnings."  In  other  words, 
"the  [advance  in  rates  Avas  expected  to 
cover  the  growth  of  operating  costs,  lea^-ing 
the  new  economies  of  '  unified  operation '  to 
swell  the  net  results."  How  disappointing 
the  result  has  been  the  -WTiter  then  sets 
forth: 

' '  Gross  earnings  as  now  reported  for  last 
February  increased  $61,100,000  over  the 
same  month  in  1918,  a  gain  of  no  less  than 
21  per  cent.  This  ratio  is  not  far  from  the 
ratio  of  total  increase  for  a  year,  as  esti- 
mated last  May  hy  the  Director-General. 
But  Februarj-'s  operating  expenses,  which 
a  year  ago  had  been  running  close  to  gross 
revenue,  have  increased  $62,600,000,  or  no 
less  than  24  per  cent.  As  a  result,  the  net 
profits  of  operation  for  the  month  are  less 
by  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  than  they 
were  in  1918. 

"But  the  point  of  especial  interest  in  the 
comparison  is  that  February  a  year  ago 
was  a  month  of  heavy  snows,  of  pro- 
longed blockade  of  traffic,  and,  therefore, 
of  wholly  unsatisfactory  operating  condi- 
tions; whereas  the  similar  influences  last 
February  were  favorable  in  an  exceptional 
degree.  This  fact  was  bound  to  far 
more  than  offset  the  influence  of  such 
decrease  in  actual  freight  transported  as 
might  have  resulted  from  suspension  of 
war-material  production.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  actual  net  operating  income  of  the 
railways,  that  month,  was  nearly  $37,- 
000,000  less  than  the  compensation  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government,  and  based  on 
actual  results  in  the  three  years  before  we 
went  to  war.  In  January — also  a  good 
working  month  this  year  and  a  very  bad 
one  last  year — the  similar  deficiency  was 
$55,000,000." 

Inasmuch  as  this  result  was  obtained 
"when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  com- 
parison were  in  favor  of  the  present 
year,"  the  wTiter  sees  only  two  explana- 
tions: either  that  "the  advance  in  rates 
has  of  itself  been  inadequate  to  balance 
the  increase  in  wages  and  other  exi)enses, 
or  else  there  has  been  a  serious  decline  in 
efficiency  of  operation."  What  to  his 
mind  seems  to  be  certain  is  that  "the 
jM'tidicted  large-scale  economies  under  gov- 
ernment oiK'ration  have  as  yet  cut  little 
figure."  On  this  point  and  others  he 
says: 

"Under  private  management,  a  situa- 
tion of  the  kind  was  always  taken  in  hand 
through  drastic  curtailment  of  expenses. 
Thus,  in  the  highly  unfavorable  year  for 
the  railway  business,  1914,  compilations 
showed  a  decrease  of  63/2  ppr  cent,  in  gross 
earnings,  with  S%  per  cent,  falling  off  in 
gross.  Such  were  the  economies  then 
applied,  however,  that  in  1915,  when  the 
gross  recovered  53^  per  cent.,  the  increase 
in  net  was  no  less  than  253:2. 


"  It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  policj'  will 
be  forced  on  the  Railway  Administration, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  steadily  mounting 
deficit.  That  it  will  emphasize  public 
discontent  with  government  operation  is, 
however,  wholly  inevitable.  If  higher 
rates  should  be  the  recourse,  we  shall  hear 
from  the  shipping  and  traveling  com- 
munities of  the  whole  country,  whose 
irritation  at  the  poorer  service  on  top  of  a 
rise  of  25  per  cent,  in  rates  for  freight  and 
of  50  per  cent,  for  passengers  has  already 
found  extremely  positive  expression.  If 
economies  should  be  sought  through  fur- 
"ther  curtailment  of  facilities,  the  result  will 
be  the  same.  If  the  increased  burden  is 
left  for  the  taxpayer  to  shoulder,  there  will 
be  another  body  of  complaint." 

The  WTiter  belie%'es  that  the  sum  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  new  Congress,  "through 
the  force  of  circumstances,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  give  early  and  thorough  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  of  restoring  the 
roads,  with  the  necessarj'  safeguards  or 
guaranties,  to  that  private  operation  for 
which  the  whole  country  now  appears  to 
be  clamoring."  The  old  management, 
"whatever  its  faults,  was,  at  least,  in  all 
grades  of  the  service,  spurred  to  the  most 
efficient  work  and  to  the  largest  reasonable 
facilities  to  customers  by  the  presence  of 
competition  and  the  personal  responsi- 
bilitj^  to  the  owners."  The  writer  believes 
the  public  "will  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  such  reversion  to  the  conditions 
of  American  business  initiative."  And 
he  regards  it  as  fortunate  in  many  respects 
that  "we  have  been  able  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  governmental  operation  as  it 
has  been  tried,  without  beginning  with  the 
irrevocable  plunge  into  public  ownership." 

Meanwhile,  close  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  a  statement  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  that 
the  English  railways,  after  four  years  of 
government  control  for  war-purposes,  are 
in  "a  semiparalyzed  financial  condition." 
The  Government  has  been  losing  $1,250,- 
000  a  day  in  operating  them.  In  England, 
failure  to  raise  rates  to  offset  an  enormous 
increase  in  operating  expenses  created  "a 
practically  impossible  situation  for  the 
private  companies,"  sa^^s  a  writer  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Not  only  are  the  roads  not  earning 
their  operating  expenses,  but  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  compensation  for  their 
owners.  The  previously  low  wages  of 
English  railway  employees  have  been 
doubled  since  the  war  began,  but  they  are 
still  well  below  the  average  on  American 
roads.  It  is  believed  that  an  advance  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  in  rates  would  be 
necessary  to  make  the  roads  solvent. 
Frank  H.  Faj^ant,  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives, recently  returned  from  Europe 
after  making  a  personal  iuAcstigation  of  the 
effects  of  the  war  upon  English  and 
French  railroads.  The  following  state- 
ment by  him  of  the  financial  position  of 
the  English  transportation  industry  was 
made  public  recently: 

"When  the  English  Government  took 
control  of  the  railways  for  war-purposes  in 
1914,  guaranteeing  as  rental  to  the  owners 
the  prewar  net  income,  the  annual  receipts 
were  $680,000,000  and  the  operating  ex- 
penses were  $430,000,000— of  which  $250,- 
000,000  Avas  the  pay-roll,  $25,000,000 
covered  taxes,  and  $155,000,000  paid  for 
coal  and  materials.  This  left  a  net  in- 
come of  .$250,000,000  to  pay  interest  and 
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How  Nature  Works  with  the  Cash  Box 

30"  Neptune  Double  Belt,  91  feet  long,  driving  miU'of  J.  C.  Halsema  Mfg.  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  This  belt  has  been  in  operation  five  and  one- half  years,  and  is 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  first  installed.  It  has  given  satisfactory  service  at  an 
overhead  charge  of  $2.17  per  week,  or  a  cost  of  five  mills  per  horsepower  per  week. 


The  answer  is,  this  is  the  right  ma- 
terial, in  the  right  place.  Nature  pro- 
vided it  on  the  back  of  a  steer.  A  steer 
hide  is  naturally  tough,  strong,  pliable, 
elastic.  Those  virtues  are  retained  to  the 
right  degree  in  Graton  &  Knight  Stand- 
ardized Tanning. 

Leather  stands  hard  usage.  It  has  a 
bulldog  frictional  grip.  It  takes  the 
punishment  of  main  drives,  the  side- 
slapping  of  shifters — and  comes  back  for 
more.  Good  belting  must  have  tractable 
pliability.  It  must  be  firm.  It  must 
stretch  and  come  back  when  required.  It 
must  be  easy  to  splice  and  repair.  Noth- 
ing beats  leather  for  these  characteristics. 
No  belting  beats  Graton  &  Knight 
Standardized  Series  Leather  Belts. 

Not  every  Graton  85  Knight  brand  is 
recommended  for  every  purpose.  Length 
of  service  must  be  governed  by  the  kind 
of  work  to  be  done. 


In  some^ cases,  five  months  instead  of 
five  years  would  be  top-notch  delivery 
and  economical  performance.  G.  &  K. 
Standardization  means  the  specific  G.  &  K. 
brand  of  leather  belting  that  will  best 
serve  the  purpose  in  hand.  For  any 
given  task  no  other  leather  belting,  no 
substitute  material,  gives  more  for  the 
money,  longer  service,  more  pulling  power 
than  the  proper  G.  &  K.  brand.  Trans- 
mission requirements  are  confined  to  a 
few  classes.  For  each  there  is  a  Graton 
&  Knight  Standardized  Belt. 

Many  of  the  best  belted  plants  ask  us 
to  specify  the  belting  for  every  pulley 
drive.  Try  the  plan  yourself.  Then, 
call  for  "Graton  &  Knight  Brand — or 
equal."  This  won't  commit  you  to  buy- 
ing our  belts.  It  will  put  your  buying 
on  the  one  basic  consideration — the  work 
to  be  done. 


Write  for  information  about  Standardization  as  applied  to  Belting 

THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  CO.,         -  -  -  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting,  Lace  Leather,  Packings,  and  Specialties 

BRANCHES   AND   DISTRIBUTORS   IN   ALL   PRINCIPAL    CITIES 

GRATON  *;  KNIGHT  ""srraEATHER  BELTING 

Tanned  by  us  for  belting  use 


Do  you  know  that  we  have  a  thoroughly  organ- 
ized engineering  department  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  all  belt  users?  We  have— and  it  is  one  of  the 
best,  in  equipment  and  resources,  in  the  country. 
You  are  invited  to  send  us  your  problems  for 
solution.     The  only  fee  involved  is  your  good-will. 
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jVERY  fountry  house  in  England 
has  its  barompter  in  the  hall.  And  it 
is  just  as  much  a  habit  for  a  gentlp- 
nian  thoro  to  tap  that  barometer  in 
the  morning  to  see  which  way  it's 
headinff  as  to  look  at  his  watch  for  thy 
time  of  day. 

The  barometer  habit  is  rapidly  becoming 
as  general  here  as  in  England.  For  ths 
weather  changes  just  as  suddenly  here  and 
the  barometer  is  now  accepted  as  an  en- 
tirely practical  method  of  foretelling  t..e 
weather  twenty-four  hours  in  advance. 

When  you  come  to  look  back  upon  it  you 
realize  the  utter  dependence  of  practically 
every  activity — social  or  business  —  upon 
the  weather.  And  what  a  great  relief  and 
help  to  know  the  weather  twenty-four  hours 
ahead. 

Aneroid 

Barometer 

No.  2252 

is  the  only  barometer  which  you  can  adjust 
for  the  altitude  of  any  locality.  Scientifi- 
cally accurate.  Richly  finished,  handsom  ? 
brass  case  and  easy  reading  dial. 

If  your  optical  or  hardware  dealer  can't 
supply  the  Tycos  Barometer  or  will  not 
order  for  you,  remit  the  regular  price 
—$12.00  —  specifying  No.  2252— and  we 
will  send  it  to  you  at  once.  Price  in  Can- 
ada and  the  far  west  proportionately  higher. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Send  10c  (in  stamps)  for  booklet,  "Prac- 
tical Hints  for  Amateur  Weather  Fore- 
casters." 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


7yc 


Jyccs  Thermometers 

are  made  for  all  industrial,  scientific  and 
household  uses — for  indicating,  recording 
and  controlling  temperature.  Over  8,000 
types.  Write  for  booklet  on  any  type  that 
you're  interested  in. 


F  N  T  F  P    ^  BUSINESS 

J^^  A  ^     ^     ^^J  A^L      °^  your  own  and  earn  big 

annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  m  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Addles i  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


!???;^??^'^^^^^?^^t^t^?w^^^^^vw\\'^\^^^^^ 


I  Let  Me  Cut 

I  Your  Ice  Bills 


RefrSeratof 


Let  me  send  you  a  beautiful  White  Frost, 
30  davs'  trial.  I'll  pay  freiBht.  Send  it 
back  .It  my  expense  if  it  doesn't  save  ice, 

Yo^:"''    White  Ffost 

steel  built,    ^  

cork  ; 
sulated, 
^  white  enameled.  Round.  Revolving 
I  shelves.  Noiseless  cork  cushioned 
I  doors,  new  drinking  water  cooler, 
'I  move-easy  castors.  $6.50  down, pay  as 
^  you  use.  Deal  direct  with  nianulac- 
1  turers,  save  mone^-,  get  extra  value. 
Write  for  citaloe.  H.  L.  SMITH,  Pr«s. 
Whit*  Frost  Refrigerator  Co. 
Oepl.  K-4  Jackson,  MIchi 


dividends  on  invested  capital  giving  a  return 
to  the  owners  of  less  than  4  per  tent. 

"  English  railway  wages  jjefore  the  war 
were  very  low — too  low  for  decent  living 
conditions.  At  that  time  the  average 
annual  wages  earned  per  employee  were 
less  than  -iSioO,  while  in  this  country  our 
average  was  then  more  than  S800.  The 
rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  in  wages 
paid  munition-workers  created  great  un- 
rest among  the  English  railway  men.  The 
Government  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
problem  by  giving  'war-bonuses'  based 
on  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  work- 
ers accepted  the  money,  but  thej^  Avanted 
wages  that  would  continue  after  the  war 
and  not  bonuses.  The  Government  ac- 
cordingly dropt  the  word. 

"  Instead  of  giving  the  larger  increases  to 
the  less  well-paid  men  and  smaller  increases 
to  the  better-paid,  as  our  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration has  been  doing,  the  English 
Government  gave  identical  increases  to  all 
employees.  Beginning  in  October,  1914, 
and  running  to  November,  1918,  there 
were  eight  successive  wage  increases  vary- 
ing from  three  shillings  to  six  shillings  a 
week,  and  totaling  thirty-three  shillings, 
or  .$7.40.  These  increases  in  weekly  wage 
added  $275,000,000  to  the  pay-roll.  Then 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  Lloyd  George 
appealed  to  the  countr>^  for  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence, the  railway  unions  made  a  renewed 
demand  for  an  eight-hour  day.  Lloyd 
George  granted  the  demand  and  this  added 
$125,000,000  more  to  the  pay-roll,  making 
the  total  increase  in  wages  $400,000,000, 
or  160  per  cent. 

"This  brought  the  pay-roll  up  to 
$050,000,000,  as  compared  with  total  rail- 
way revenues  before  the  war  of  $680,- 
000,000.  There  was  also,  as  in  this 
country,  a  very  large  increase  in  the  cost 
of  coal,  steel,  and  other  materials,  which 
added  $140,000,000  more  to  the  operating 
expenses.  The  greater  part  of  this  item, 
of  course,  is  made  up  of  increases  in  wages 
to  coal-miners  and  steel-workers.  The 
increase  in  the  cost  of  materials  added  to 
the  increase  in  wages  brings  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  English  roads  up  to 
$970,000,000  a  year;  including  the  rental, 
or  the  interest  on  the  investment,  the 
total  cost  of  producing  transportation  is 
now  $1,220,000,000  a  year  as  compared 
with  $680,000,000  before  the  war— an  in- 
crease of  about  80  per  cent.  There  has 
been  no  increase  in  freight-rates  in  En- 
gland to  meet  the  great  increase  in  the  cost 
of  operation.  Passenger-fares  were  raised 
50  per  _cent.  early  in  the  war,  more  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  travel  than  for 
producing  revenue.  The  increase  in  pas- 
senger-rates has  probably  added  $100,- 
000,000  to  the  revenues,  bringing  them 
up  to  $780,000,000. 

"The  gross  receipts  of  the  English  roads, 
therefore,  are  $90,000,000  less  than  the 
operating  expenses  and  $440,000,000  less 
than  the  total  cost  of  prodticing  trans- 
portation— the  return  on  capital  included. 
It  is  this  $440,000,000,  amounting  to  about 
one  and  one-quarter  million  dollars  a  day, 
to  which  Sir  Eric  Geddes  referred. 

"The  English  Government  must  con- 
tinue tinder  the  war-control  act  to  operate 
the  roads  for  two  years  more,  and  pay  the 
rental  to  the  owners.  If  returned  to  the 
private  companies  on  their  pre.sent  basis 
of  rates  and  costs,  they  coidd  earn  neither 
dividends  nor  interest,  and  most  of  them 
could  not  even  earn  their  operating  ex- 
penses. A  freight-rate  increase  of  100  per 
cent,  would  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
companies  to  survive,  and  the  feeling  in 
England  is  that  with  rates  already  high,  no 
Government  would  have  the  courage  to 
grant  such  a  large  increase  to  the  private 
companies.  For  this  reason  it  is  believed 
that  nationalization  of  the  English  roads 
will  be  the  only  way  out  of  the  muddle, 
and  the  general  public,  through  taxation, 
will  then  make  up  the  revenues  uni)rovided 
by  shippers  and  passengers. 

"While  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  had  high  freight-rates  and  low  wages, 
we  were  fortunate  in  having  low  freight- 
rates  and  high  wages.     In  this  country  we 
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SHOE 


FLORSHEIM"  is  the 
name  that  identifies 
shoes  of  superior  qual' 
ity,  a  mark  that  appears 
only  on  footwear  of  the 
highest  standard  of  mate- 
rials, fit  and  style — a  guide 
to  satisfaction. 

Ten  Dollars  and  up 

Consider  the  wear  not  the 
price  per  pair.  Look  for  the 
quality    mark    "Florsheim." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe 
Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 

The 
Premier — 


MELBA/^ 

The  Cigar  Supreme  \  St   ^  ; 
V     .  yj 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

I.  Lewis  Cierar  Mfj?.  Co..  Newark.  N,  J..  Makers 
0  Largest  Independent  Cigar  Factory  in  the  World 


LAW 

Study  At  Home 

Become  n  lawyer.  lyeeally  trained  men  win 
hiRh  positions  and  big:  succean  in  business 
and  public  life.  Greater  opportunities  now 
than  fver.  Bo  a  leader.  LAwycra  earn 
$3,00O  to  $10,000  Annually 
7  We  jruide  you  stop  by  step.  Ynu  can  train 
,  'at  home  diirinc  epare  time.  We  prepare  you 
^  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money  re- 
,  fun<i»'d  according:  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.  Dejrree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume^  I.aw 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120-paKe  "Law 
Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  them— NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,     Dcpt.  452LB,     Chicago 


Know  the  Hardy  Floivers 

How  to  Recognize  AH  Varieties 
How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  Them 
How  to  Beautify  Lawn  and  Garden 

Road  the  fascinating  story  of  all  hardy  flowers,  trees, 

and  shrubs  in  this  fine  big  book — 

The  Book  of  Hardy  Flowers 

by  H.  H.  Thomas,  Editor  of  "The  Gardener."  It  de- 
scribes in  simple  language  every  hardy  plant  suitable 
fur  outdoor  cultivation.  Explains  its  characteristics. 
its  decorative  valtie.  and  ever\-  detail  of  its  care  and 
development.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  200  different  plants,  32  of  which  are  natural- 
color  photographs.  o;<  inches  by  6]-i  inches,  nearly  joo 
pages  of  text,  bound  in  clolh.     Price  $3.50;  by  mail,  $3.70. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


were  not  obliged  to  make  such  onormous 

{)ercentage  increase  in  wages,  altho  our 
abor  cost  lias  risen  greatly,  and  we  eould 
raise  fnnght-rates.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  increases  in  freight-  and  passonger-rat(>s 
made  by  tlu^  Railroad  Adniinistratiou  last 
year  have  addtnl  close  to  |1,0U(),()(K),0U() 
to  the  reveiuies.  The  increases  in  wages 
thus  far  granted  are  close  to  $900,000,000, 
and  other  advances  now  under  considera- 
tion will  probably  bring  the  increase  up  to 
$1,000,000,000.  ■  Our  advance  in  rates, 
therefore,  has  apparently  provided  for  the 
wage-increase,  but  it  has  not  providtnl  for 
the  war-in(!reases  in  the  cost  of  coal  and 
materials,  which  has  been  estiinatcnl  b(*- 
tween  $300,000,000  and  $400,000,000  a 
year. 

"In  considering  our  American  railroad 
wage-in(!rease  under  goverunient  opera- 
tion approaching  $1,000,000,000,  or  be- 
tween 50  and  60  per  cent.,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  years  1916  and 
1917  the  railroads  under  private  manage- 
ment advanced  wages  bv  $350,000,000, 
including  the  $70,000,000  cost  of  the 
Adamson  Act.  Since  1915  the  annual 
average  earnings  of  American  railway- 
workers  have  been  advanced  from  $800 
to  $1,400;  in  England  they  have  risen 
from  $350  to  $900." 

THE  SHORTAGE  IN  THE  WORLD'S 
SHIPPING 

That  there  is  a  great  shortage  in  the 
world's  tonnage  of  merchant  ships  and 
"an  imperative  demand  for  new  shipping  to 
carry  the  commerce  of  the  world,"  are  the 
outstanding  conclusions  drawn  by  Brad- 
streel's  from  a  recent  report  by  Chairman 
Edward  W.  Hurley  to  his  colleagues  of  the 
Shipping  Board  on  the  result  of  his  recent 
mission  abroad  to  gather  data  on  the 
shipping  situation  generally.  Mr.  Hurley, 
while  in  Europe,  had  the  advantage  of 
studying  original  data,  as  well  as  having 
numerous  conferences  with  officials  charged 
with  the  shipping  interests  of  foreign 
nations.  He  estimates  that  the  steam 
seagoing  merchant  tonnage  of  the  world  in 
July,  1914,  amounted  to  41,225,000  gross 
tons.  The  total  of  such  tonnage  to-day, 
excluding  1,000,000  tons  "for  abandon- 
ment, etc.,"  he  puts  at  37,010,000.  On 
the  basis  of  these  figures  alone,  a  net  loss 
of  4,215,000  gross  tons  would  be  apparent, 
but  to  that  figure  Mr.  Hm-Iey  adds  12,- 
000,000  gross  tons  as  representing  losses 
through  failure  of  normal  increase  from 
new  construction.  Hence  he  figures  the 
world  shortage  at  no  less  than  16,215,000 
gross  tons.  Bradsireel' s  comments  further 
on  the  report: 

"How  great  was  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  unscrupulous  methods  of  sea  war- 
fare carried  on  by  Germany  and  her  asso- 
ciates may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  Allies  and  neutrals  lost  by  enemy 
action  12,815,000  gross  tons,  or  969,000 
tons  more  than  they  were  able  to  replace 
by  new  construction.  The  figures  of 
losses  ^during  the  war-period  and  of  gains 
through  new  construction  on  both  sides  are 
given  herewith: 

Losses, 
Allies  and  Neutrals  Gross  Toiis 

By  enemy  action -. 12,815,000 

Marine  risk, , 2,192,000 

Capture  or  seizure  by  enemy 211,000 

15,218,000 

Gains 

New  construction 11,856,000 

Capture  or  seizure  from  enemy 2,393,000 

Total 14,249,000 

Net  loss 969,000 

Losses, 
Central  Powers  Gross  Tons 

By  enemy  action 199,000 

Marine  risk 424,000 

Capture  or  seizure  by  enemy 2,393,000 

Total 3,016,000 

Gain 
New  construction 740,000 

Net  loss 2,276,000 
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Make  your  Ford 

Transportation  even 

more  Economical 


NEARLY  a  million  Ford  owners 
have  found  that  maintenance 
and  tire  costs  are  reduced 
approximately  30  per  cent  and  a  large 
saving  is  made  in  fuel  by  the 


For 

FORD 

Trucks 


TRADEMARK  QCCISTEREO 


"""^  Shock  Absorber 


PATENTED 


rJ^BSOq^ 


They  protect  riders  from  disagreeable  shocks  and  jolts — make  any  Ford  ride 
as  smoothly  and  comfortably  as  a  $2,000  car.  They  make  the  car  safer, 
preventing  sidesway  at  high  speeds. 
The  same  shocks  that  disturb  the 
passengers,  also  rack,  strain  and  wear 
out  the  car.  H  a  s  s  1  e  r  s  prevent 
squeaks,  rattles  and  deterioration. 
They  make  a  Ford  car  or  a  Ford 
one-ton  truck  last  longer  and  give  it 
a  higher  resale  value.  The  spiral, 
conical  springs  of  chrome-vana- 
dium steel  compress  on  either  up- 
ward or  downward  movements. 
They  last  and  make 
the  car  or   truck  last. 

10-Day  Trial  Offer 

Don't    ride  without   Hasslers 
because  someone  tries  to  discour- 
age you.     They  are  a  quality  product — 
worth  their  price.    The  Hassler  dealer  in 
your  vicinity  will  put   them   on   for  10 -days' 
trial.     Your  money  refunded    if  you  say  so. 
Write  for  name  of  dealer  and  Trial  Blank. 

ROBERT    H.  HASSLER.  Inc. 

1310  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Canadian  Factory,  Hamilton,  Ontario 


OUR  1  AWN 

ALWAYS  ■       CONTINUE  THE  RICH 

FRESH  ■       EMERALD  OF  EARLY 

GREEN  ■    A  SPRING  THROUGHOUT 

BEAUTIFUL  ^Lfl    THE  SUMMER 

Do  away  witli  tlie  rubber  hose,  the  inconvenient  mov- 
able sprinkler,  and  install  the  Brooks  Sprinkling 
System.  It  is  permanent,  completely  hidden  beneath 
the  sod,  ready  at  any  instant  of  night  or  day  to  simulate 
a  steady,  gentle  shower.  Simple,  inexpensive,  econom- 
ical of  water,  efficient.  Ideal  for  the  residence  lawn, 
park,  golf  links,  cemeteries,  etc.  Send  for  illustrated 
booklets  to  John  A.  Brooks  Company. 
BROOKS  LAWN  AND  GARDEN  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 

441  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  10  seconds.  For  all 
Safety  Razors.  Quick,  velvety 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful,  new 

Rotasfrop 


Just  drop  blade  in.  turn  handle. 
Nothing  to  eat  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chine gives    'heel  and  toe  action." 

just    like    a    barber    strops    a 

razor. 

10  Days  Free  Trial — write 

for    booklet.      State    make    of 

razor. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  306.  Dayton,  O. 


Every   day   you    meet   dose-shaven    men    whose 
smooth  skin  indicates  an  easy  shave  and  the  use 
of   something  like  Hinds    Honey    and    Almond 
Cream    to  keep  the  face  in  fine  condition.     It 
quickly  stops  smarting,  heals  cuts,  prevents  chap- 
pmg  and  infection.     A  few  drops  m  the  lather 
makes   shaving    easier.     The    new    non-leakable 
cap   makes    the    bottle    ideal    for    travelers'    use. 

SAMPLES:  Be  sure  lo  enclose  stamps  with  )^ur  request.  Hinds 
Honey  and  Almond  Cream  2c.  Both  Cold  and  Disappearing 
Cream  4c.  Talcum  2c.  Trial  Cake  Soap  8c.  Sample  Face 
PoTvder  2c.,  Trial  Size  15c.    Altractioe  Week-End  Box  50c. 


A.  S.  HINDS 


241  West  Street 


Portland,  Maine 


Hinds  Cream  Toilet  Necesiitiet 

are  telling  everywhere,  or  will  be 

mailed,  poitpaid  in  U.  S.  A., 

from  Laboralorf 
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An  Incident  in  the  Senator's 
Great  Patriotic  Speech 


said. 
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EVER  let  us  forget,  my  friends,  that 
the  reason  we  were  able  to  force 
Victory  a  year  ahead  of  the  Allies'  schedule, 
was  because  our  men  were  fit,  and  were  kept 
fit  by  regular  inspection.  (Loud  applause, 
prolonged  cheering.) 

"The  idea  of  regular  inspection  in  order  to 
keep  fit  contains  a  lesson  we  can  each  apply 
in  our  daily  lives.  A  homely  illustration  just 
occurs  to  me — if  you  will  pardon  a  moment's 
digression ! 

"Sometimes  I  have  to  make  several 
speeches  a  day,  going  from  town  to  town  in 
my  car. 

"Two  years  ago  I  had  a  speaking  trip 
completely  spoiled  for  me  by  a  trouble- 
making  battery  in  this  auto  of  mine.  It  was 
a  specimen  of  a  common  trouble-making 
variety  that  kept  a  man  busy  wondering 
what  it  would  do  next. 


"Perhaps  some  of  the  fault  was  mine.  Like 
most  of  you  who  ride  in  cars,  I  never  had  the 
slightest  taste  for  battery  mechanics.  I  un- 
derstand Champ  Clark  likes  to  putter  around 
his,  but  most  of  my  friends  among  the  Sena- 
tors don't  know  the  first  thing  about  'em. 

"So  it  was  a  happy  day  for  me  when  I 
learned  I  could  get  a  battery  built  for  folks 
who  haven't  the  time  nor  inclination  to 
study  battery  anatomy. 

"Since  then  I  have  been  riding  in  com- 
fort with  a  husky,  dependable,  long-lived 
Prest-O-Lite  spinning  the  engine  and  feeding 
the  headlights.  For  the  regular  inspection 
which  soldiers  and  batteries  alike  require 
to  keep  them  100  per  cent  efficient  I  fall 
back  on  the  Service  Station  man.  This  is 
one  way  in  which  I  have  tried  to  apply  the 
lesson  to  myself. 

"And  so  never  let  us  forget,  my  friends. 
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The   Prest-O-Lite   Company,  Inc.,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
In  Canada:  The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


PrestOIote 
Battefy 

Mttvxil  (lAIION 


WJ 


The  Oldest  Service  to  Automobile  Owners  in  America 

Look  for  the  name  Prest-O-Lite  on  Service  Station  signs  everywhere 
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"Among  the  Allies  the  losses  fell  most 
heavily  upon  Great  Britain,  which  entered 
the  war  with  a  ni(>rc'hant  fleet  of  1 9, 257, 000 
gross  tons  and  (^ame  out  of  it  witli  one  of 
15,814.000,  a  net  loss  of  3,443,000  tons,  or 
18  per  cent.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hurley  that  the  second  figure  given  prol)- 
ably  overstates  the  tonnage  availabh^  for 
present  use,  owing  (o  the  fact  that  many 
vessels  were  jihwrod  and  Icept  in  service 
under  war  -  conditions  which  would  nor- 
mally have  been  written  olT  as  lossc^s.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
out  of  the  war  with  a  net  gain  in  gross 
tonnage  nearly  as  larg(^  as  Great  Britain's 
net  loss.  In  August,  1914,  this  country 
had  a  total  of  1,494  seagoing  morciiant 
vessels  of  2,706,317  gross  tons.  These 
comprised  ti24  steamers  of  1,758,465  gross 
ton$  and  870  sailing-vessels  and  schooner- 
barges  of  947,852  gross  tons.  On  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918.  the  steam  merchant  marine 
had  increased  to  1,366  vessels  of  4,685,263 
gross  tons,  Avhile  the  sailing-vessels  and 
schooner-barges  had  decreased  to  747 
vessels  of  829,917  gross  tons,  or  a  total  of 
2,113  vessels  of  5,515,180  gross  tons.  To 
this  latter  figure  are  to  be  added  88  seized 
enemy  vessels  of  562,005  gross  tons,  making 
an  aggregate  of  6,077,185,  showing  a  net 
gain  of  3,370,868  gross  tons,  or  125  per 
cent,  over  the  status  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Japan  also  is  credited  with 
a  net  gain  of  384,538  gross  tons,  or  25 
per  cent. 

"Mr.  Hurley  finds  a  wide-spread  desire 
among  the  maritime  nations  not  only  to 
replace  war-losses,  but  to  add  new  tonnage 
to  be  used  in  the  work  of  reconstruction 
and  in  developing  new  foreign  trade.  That 
this  should  be  the  case  is  easily  understood 
when  the  war-losses  of  some  of  the  nations 
are  borne  in  mind.  For  example,  Portugal 
lost  92,382  gross  tons,  or  76.4  per  cent,  of 
her  merchant  tonnage,  and  Italy  lost  852,- 
124  gross  tons,  or  50.6  per  cent.;  that  is,' 
over  hah'  of  hers.  Norway,  which  was  1  the 
heaviest  hit  among  •  the  neutrals,  was, 
obliged  to  witness  the  destruction  of  1, 178,-1 
335  gross  tons,  or  47:1  per  cent."  of  !her| 
merchant  marine.  Greece  lost  337,545, 
tons,  or  40.3  per  cent,  of  her  tonnage!  while 
France  lost  907,168  tons,  or  39.1  per  cent.' 
of  the  whole.  The  last-mentioned  country; 
is  endeavoring  to  liave  her  losses  replaced 
from  German  and  Austrian  shipping  as 
well  as  to  buy  and 'build  a  large  additional 
tonnage.  Japan  is  going  ahead  with  a 
large  program  of  construction,  and  Italy 
expects  that  in  three  years  her  merchant' 
tieet  will  exceed  4,000,000  gross  tons. 
Norway  and  Sweden  are  hampered  just 
now  by  the  lack  of  raw  material,  but  they 
are  looking  forward  to  replacing  their  losses 
and  expanding  their  merchant  fleets.  | 
Even  Switzerland  expects  to  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  of  its  own  for  use  on  the 
Rhine.  ! 

"  In  glancing  at  labor  as  a  factor  in  sliip- 
building  and  ship  operation,  Mr.  Hurley 
suggests  that  the  wage  question  is  not  an 
overshadowing  one  for  those  concerned 
with  the  future  of  our  merchant  marine, 
and  that  there  exists  a  misconception  as  to 
the  relative  rates  of  wages  for  seamen  here 
and  in  leading  maritiTne  countries  abroad. 
Wo  are,  it  is  true,  payuig  our  seamen  $75 
a  month,  but  England  during  the  war  paid 
her  seamen  $72  a  month.  The  margin  of 
difference  there  is  not  large.  The  French 
and  Dutch  are  also  paying  high  wages  to 
their  merchant  crews,  and  in  Sweden,  Mr. 
Hurley  says,  the  seamen's  wage-.scale  is 
even  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 
Looking  toward  the  future,  Mr.  Hurley 
suggests  that  we  now  possess  the  greatest 
ship-building  instrumentalities  among  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  He  is  evidently 
unwilling  to  go  back  to  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  1915,  when  only  one-seventh  part, 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
was  carried  in  American  bottoms.  In  that 
year  the  country's  total  imports  and  ex- 
ports amounted  to  approximately  50,000,- 
000  long  tons.  Assuming  that  the  total 
foreign  trade  in  1920  will  comprise  about 
70,000,000  long  tons,  he  estimates  that  to 
transport  60  per  cent,  of  that  quantity  in 


our  own  ships,  a  fleet  of  about  7,500,000 
gross  tons  is  required.  That  seems  to  be 
his  present,  goal,  and  it  does  not  seem  far 
out  of  the  wa.y.  The  figures  he  has  brought 
together  regarding  the  world's  shortage  in 
shipping  are  impressive,  and  sufficiently 
demonstrate  at  once  that  the  work  of  (jon- 
struction  must  be  kept  up  if  the  supply  of 
ships  is  to  be  brought  abreast  of  the  world's 
needs,  and  that  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  make  a  very  considerable  contribution  to 
the  work  of  exi^ansion." 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES  OPERATED 
WITHOUT  PROFIT 

As  a  result  of  express  company  opera- 
tions under  contract  with  the  Government, 
it  has  become  clear  that,  for  the  year  1918, 
the  three  chief  companies  are  not  likely 
to  show  much  profit  and  that  two  may 
report  losses.  They  were  operated  for  the 
first  five  months  at  the  rate  of  an  annual 
deficit  of  $17,000,000.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  either  the  American,  Adams,  or  Wells- 
P'argo  can  hope  to  show  much  profit,  while 
the  Adams  Company,  in  particular,  "is 
confronted  with  the  likelihood  of  a  con- 
siderable deficit."  So  concludes  a  writer 
in  The  Wall  Slreel  Jotirndl,  who  continues: 

"Express  operations,  with  all  the  physical 
property  pertaining  to  them,  were  taken 
over  as  of  July  1,  1918,  by  American 
Railway  Express  Company,  which  issued 
its  capital  stock  at  par  in  payment  for  the 
surrendered  property,  contracts,  etc.  The 
new  company  made  with  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration an  operating  contract  wherein 
it  was  provided  that  the  Administration 
should  receive  5034  Pci'  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  and  American  Railway  Express 
4954  per  cent.,  out  of  which  the  company 
should  pay  its  operating  expenses,  taxes, 
etc.  The  contract  further  provided  that 
of  American  Railway  Express's  net  profits 
'  it  should,  retain  the  first  5  per  cent,  on 
capital  arid  pa  J'  to  the  Administration  1  per 
cent. 'out  of  the  next  2  per  cent.,  2  per  cent, 
out  of  the  ne.xt  3  per  cent.,  and  three- 
fourths  of  all  profits  over  10  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration undertook  to  guarantee  American 
Railway  Express  Company  against  operat- 
ing losses,  which  are  nmning  at  the  rate 
of  about  $17,000,000  a  year.  There  is  no 
guaranty  of  capital  return. 

"In  distinction  to  the  arrangement, 
between  the  Administrati(jM  and  the  rail- 
roads wherein  the  roads  are  guaranteed  a, 
rental,  the  contra<^t  betwecTi  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  express  merger  of  the  old 
companies .  contemj^lates  a.  partnership 
wherein  the  express  company  supplies  the 
property  and  is  burdenecl  with  the  opera- 
tion, being  guaranteed  against  loss  but 
under  obligation  to  divide  the  profits. 
Thus,  the  earnings  statements  of  American 
Railway  Express  Company  are,  at  this  time, 
when  they  show  a  deficit,  only  of  academic 
interest,  because  the  bookkeeping  deficit 
really  comes  out  of  the  50}<i  per  cent,  of 
gross  receipts  credited  to  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. Operating  deficit  after  taxes 
of  American  Railway  Express  is  shown 
bv  months  as  follows:  July,  $1,234,649; 
August,  $525,178;  September,  $1,831,175; 
October,  $1,665,751;  November,  $1,874,- 
538:  P'ive  months,  $7,131,291. 

The  old  companies  operated  _their  express 
departments  until  June  30,  1918,  and  their 
respective  operating  deficits  after  taxes 
for  the  first  six  months  of  that  year  follow : 
Adams,  $5,980,173;  American,  $1,265,754; 
Wells-Fargo,  $1,388,225. 

"These  deficits  were  computed  after 
settlement  of  many,  but  not  all,  the  damage 
claims  growing  out  of  the .  bad  operating 
conditions  existing  in  the  earlj'  part  of 
1918  immediately  '  after  the  Director- 
General  took  over  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads. Express-cars  were  being  used  for 
troop  movements  and  baggage,  with  the 
result  that  Adams  Express  at  one  time 
was  handling  75  per  cent,  of  its  business  in 
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Why  HARD  As  Well 

As  BEAUTIFUL? 

Woodwork  should  be  hard  as  well 
as  beautiful.  Of  course  none  of  the 
fine  hardwoods  will  artuaily  wear  out, 
but  the  value  of  the  extreme  hardness 
of  "Beautiful  birch"  is  that  it  will 
searcely  show  the  .signs  of  wear  at  all. 
The  wonderful  beauty  of  the  birch 
woodwork  in  your  home  will  remain 
fresh  and  handsome  through  the  wear 
of  years. 

It  is  the  mar-resisting  hardness  of 
"Beautiful  birch"  that  makes  its 
beauty  so  often  seen  in  great  hotel.s 
and  oflnice  buildings  where  the  usage 
is  most  severe. 

Knonjo  about  this  beautiful  and 
practical  ivood.  IVrite  for  book- 
let  and  six  finished   samples. 

NORTHERN    HEMLOCK    AND 
HARDWOOD  MFJ^S.  ASSN. 


112  F.  R.  A.  Blde- 


Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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Be  a  Better  Salesman 

Y.ju  can  —  whpther  jou  arr  a  brginnei-  or  already  pxperienced. 
Successful  Selling,  by  E.  Leichter,  will  help  you  ^)  train  your- 
selt  to  judge  every  pVospeet  liglit,  and  use  the  telling  tactics  best 
adapted  to  each  individual  case.     By  mail,  64  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNAI.LS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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Pressure  Canner  you  can  easily  can  fruits. 

vegetables    and    meats    without   danger    of 

spoilauo  and    with  full  flavor.     Write  for 

full  information  about  National  Cook 
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** George  dear,  I  like 
the  odor  of  that  cigar" 

A  cigar  that  we  can  expect  men  to  smoke 
first  and  then  pay  for  has  to  be  a  good 
cigar.     This  is. 

Our  El  Nelsor  is  a  strictly  hand-made 
cigar — 4'4'  inches  long — genuine  Sumatra 
leaf  rolled  around  long  Havana 
and  Porto  Rico  filler  beauti- 
fully blended. 

When  you  have  pried  up  the 
lid  of  a  box,  your  nose  will 
tra\el  slowly  up  and  then  down 
that  neat  row  of  cigars,  sav^or- 
ing  the  bouquet.  When  you 
light  one  at  home  it  will  burn 
freely  and  ash  evenly  because 
hand  -  rolled  by  experienced 
workmen  and — "George  dear, 
I  like  the  odor  of  that  cigar." 

We'll  have  to  explain  why 
we  can  sell  you  such  a  cigar  in 
boxes  of  50  for  7  cents  each. 

We  make  cigars  to  sell  direct 
to  you  —  fresh  and  straight 
from  maker  to  smoker.  That 
cuts  out  two  profits  absolutely. 

We  introduce  them  to  new 
customers  by  allowing  any 
responsible  man  to  order  a  box, 
smoke  10,  and  then  decide 
whether  he  wants  to  pay  us 
$3.50  or  return  them.  We  have 
20,000  customers  secured  dur- 
ing the  past  17  years  in  this 
way.  We  have  to  make  a  cigar 
so  good  that  it  will  not  only  sell 
but  make  a  man  willing  to  pay 
after  it  is  ashes  so  as  to  keep 
the  rest. 

Send  for  a  box,  smoke  10  and 
take  10  days  to  judge  just  how 
much  you  like  them. 

In  ordering  please  use  your 
letterhead  or  give  references, 
and  tell  us  whether  you  prefer 
mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars. 

There  are  many  other  shapes 
and  qualities  besides  our  El 
Nelsor,  any  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  you  upon  similar 
terms. 

Send  for  our  catalogue 


Shivers' 
El  Nelsor 

EXACT 
SIZK 
AND 

SHAPE 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

20S6  Market  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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FOR  ALL  KINDS 
OF  PASTING 


rJhe 
Utopian  Jar  Keeps 
Both  Brush  and  Paste 
In  Perfect  Condition 

Sold  By  All  Dealers 
In  Stationery 

Also  Sanford's  Premium  Writing  Fluid 
and  Sanford's  Fountain  Pen  Ink 


freight-cars.  Practically  all  this  damage 
arose  from  conditions  for  which  the  express 
companies  were  not  responsible,  and  it  is 
understood  that  satisfactory  arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  the  Railroad 
Administration  will  accept  liability  for  loss 
in  cases  where  it  clearly  was  at  fault.  For 
that  reason,  the  operating  deficits  shown  in 
the  statements  compiled  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  are  subject  to 
heavy  adjustments,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Adams  Express. 

"When  American  Railway  Express  took 
over  the  express  offices  and  agencies  it 
necessarily  acquired  the  facilities  and 
personnel  used  bj^  the  old  companies  for 
the  conduct  of  their  money-order  and 
exchange  business.  A  part  of  this  busi- 
ness has  been  retained  by  American  Rail- 
way Express  and  a  part  of  it  has  been 
transferred  by  Adams  and  Wells-Fargo 
to  American  Express.  As  far  as  express 
and  exchange  are  concerned,  neither  Adams 
nor  Wells-Fargo  is  an  operating  enterprise, 
while  Aonerican  Express,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  expanded  its  financial  operations 
by  the  establishment  of  offices  and  agencies, 
and  preparations  are  going  forward  for 
greater  expansion.  This  condition  will 
affect  the  item  in  the  express  companies' 
statements  under  the  heading  of  'other 
income,'  for  profits  from  this  source  have 
not  been  carried  in  operating  income. 
American,  as  the  company  carrying  on  the 
operations,  may  be  expected  to  report 
other  income  for  1918  greater  than  that 
reported  for  1917.  Adams  and  Wells- 
Fargo,  on  the  other  hand,  will  probably 
show  decreases  in  this  item,  altho,  under 
contracts  between  them  and  American 
Express,  they  continue  to  derive  some 
revenue  from  this  source.  Other  income 
as  reported  by  the  three  companies  for 
1917  follows:  Adams,  $2,308,709;  Amer- 
ican, $861,710;  Wells-Fargo,  $1,092,829. 

"Without  attempting  to  estimate  the 
adjustment  which  will  affect  the  operating 
deficits  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  and 
accepting  other  income  as  above,  the  net 
deficits  of  the  three  companies  for  1918 
on  the  basis  of  all  charges  as  for  1917 
would  be  as  follows:  Adams,  $4,727,528; 
American,  $687,345;  Wells-Fargo,  $414,790. 

"The  question  frequently  has  been 
asked  whether  Adams  and  Wells  -  Fargo 
would  liquidate.  The  contract  between 
the  Railroad  Administration  and  the 
American  Railway  Express  is  for  an  in- 
determinate period  to  run  during  Federal 
control  of  the  railroads,  and  the  contracts 
between  the  Administration  and  the  old 
companies  provided  that  they  can  take  no 
step  in  liquidation  during'thelifeof  the  first 
contract.  They  are  not  inhibited  from  con- 
verting their  assets  into  more  liquid  form 
but  they  are  prevented  from  declaring 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  liquidating 
dividend  to  stockholders. 

"Adams,  American,  and  Wells-Fargo 
will  become  the  only  three  stockholders 
in  American  Railway  Express,  the  business 
of  the  two  northwestern  companies  having 
been  absorbed  by  means  of  operating 
contracts.  The  value  of  the  property, 
which  is  being  taken  over  at  a  depreciated 
appraisal,  can  only  be  approximated  at 
present,  but  Adams  expects  to  receive 
from  .$9,000,000  to  .$10,000,000  in  stock, 
American  from  $11,000,000  to  $12,000,000, 
and  Wells-Fargo  from  $10,000,000  to 
$11,000,000. 

"Altho  the  antitrust  laws  would  have 
to  be  repealed  to  permit  American  Railway 
Express  to  continue  in  business  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  Federal  control 
of  the  railroads,  it  is  well  known  that 
neither  Adams  nor  Wells-Fargo  has  any 
inclination  to  resume  busiiu^ss  as  an  express 
carri(!r,  aiul,  indeed,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
Adams  could  do  so  without  obtaining  new 
capital.  Wells-Fargo  still  has  its  Mexican 
subsidiary  ready  to  operate  on  14,000 
miles  of  roads  in  that  country  as  soon  as 
the  roads  themselves  are  able  to  resume, 
and  it  operates  in  Cuba  a  profitable  ex- 
press business  which  it  will  probably 
retain." 
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A  Regal  Cap  is  the  logical  thing  for 
motoring,  golfing,  traveling,  and  out- 
ing wear.  It  fits  snug  without  binding 
the  head — doesn't  blow  off  or  flap  in 
the  wind — stands  the  gaff  of  rough 
usage — and  affords  the  best  possible 
shade  for  the  eyes. 

Made   ir 

^voolens 

sions  for  every  age  and  taste. 

Ejcpertly  designed 

and  tailored 

For  sale  at  more  than  14,000  good  stores 
throughout  the  United  States 

LOOK  FOR  THE  REGAL  NAME 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  if  you  insist.  If 
he  will  not  do  so,  remit  direct  to  us,  stating 
size  worn  and  taste  as  to  pattern.  We  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

THE  REGAL  HAT  CO. 

Dept.  D,  643  to  65 1  S.  Wells  Street,  Chicago 
Largest  Cloth  Headwear  House    in  the    World 


a   great  variety  of   wonderful 
and    silks,  in    suitable  dimen- 


$1^2  to  $4:^ 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  James  C.  Fernatd,  L.H  D. 
A  handy  book  for  office  or  home  which  answers  simply  and 
practically  all  puzzling  grammar  questions.  By  mail,  gj  cents, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY      NEW  YORK 
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Tareyton 
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Smokin^Mixture 


sample  upon  request 
FalkTobacco  Co.  iTGOBroaJway, NewYork. 
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Running  Water 
in  the  Country 

Tnu  can  make  your  home  absolutely  modem  and 
up-to-date  by  Installlnx  a 

KEWANE8 

^,  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

Glvea  running  water  un<ii*r  RtrnnK-    proNsure    for 
every   use.   Low    in    cost,    rconomicit   nnd  efficient 
in  oporatmn.     Thousands  of   fiat!!<ried    users   pnv^ 
Kewanoo  superiority    Write  for  Krivanre  liuurt 
on  Wwnnino   ^yfltrr,  Electric  Lighting  and  Scuu 
D\Mponnt  Sui*tfm». 

^KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  COMPANY 

(torifirrlv  Kfwanef^  Water  iSupptu  Co.) 
404  Franklin  Straat  Kawanaa,  III. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


What's  in  a  Name? — Perhaps  if  tliey 
didn't  call  it  "  ogg  coal  "  it  wouldn't  bo 
so  expensive. — Boston  Trot. script. 


Preparing  for  More  Atrocities. — Editor 
— "  Er,  Smith,  I  want  you  to  order  a  ton 
or  so  of  now  type — Z's  and  Y's  and  X's. 
They  are  starting;  another  war  iii  Russia." 
— London.  Opinion. 


Any  One  Could. — Ei.sik — "  My  gi-andpa 
has  reached  the  age  of  ninetj'-six.  Isn't 
it  wonderful ?  " 

Bobby — "Wonderful  iiofhin'!  Look  at 
the  time  it's  taken  him  to  do  it." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Superfluous  Promise. — The  Lover — 
"  Promise  me,  darling,  that  j'ou  will  never 
let  any  one  come  between  us  !  " 

Darling's  Fathkr  (in  the  background) 
— "  Prom  what  I  can  see  of  you  I  don't 
know  how  any  one  can  !  " — London  Mail. 


Color  Sense. — "  It  says  here  that  blind 
people  can  be  taught,  to  distinguish  colors 
by  the  sense  of  touch,"  said  the  Fat  Man. 

"  Well,  that  isn't  surprizing,"  replied 
the  Thin  Man.  "  A  fellow  always  knows 
when  he  feels  blue,  doesn't  he?  " — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Spring  Posies 

'Tis  certain  something  has  been  lost 
From  springtime's  blossoming  glee. 

When  onions  are  as  high  in  cost 
As  orchids  used  to  be. 

— Washington  Star. 


Something  in  a  Name. — "  Gee,  whiz  ! 
Isn't  that  Smithson  who  just  went  by  in 
his  aiitomobile?  When  I  knew  him  a  few 
years  ago  he  had  a  junk-shop." 

"  He  still  has.  Only  he  moved  it  to  a 
fashionable  street  and  labeled  the  same 
stock  '  Antiques.'  " — Boston    Transcript. 


How  He  Got  It. — A  colored  veteran 
just  back  from  the  other  side  Avhen  ques- 
tioned about  an  ii-on  cross  he  was  wearing 
explained : 

"  Boss,  it  was  a  extra  decoration.  De 
Kaiser  hisself  sent  it-  to  me  by  a,  special 
messenger  what  dropt  daid  jus'  befo'  he 
give  it  to  me."— New  York  Globe. 


■  An  Appealing  Feature. — General  March 
was  talking  about  the  impressions  sol- 
diers received  in  the  war.  "  One,"  he 
said,  "  when  I  asked  him  how  he  felt, 
said  he  was  too  busy  to  feel,  and  when  I 
asked  him  what  appealed  to  him  as  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  the  war, 
answered : 

*' '  The   number   of   bullets  that  missed 
me.'" — Los  Angeles  Times. 


Lucky  Man.— At  a  church  coiiference 
a  speaker  began  a  tirade  against  the  uni- 
versities and  education,  expressing  thank- 
fulness that  he  had  never  been  corrupted 
by  contact  with  a  college. 

After  proceeding  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
bishop,  who  was  in  the  chau',  interrupted 
with  the  question: 

"  Do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Dobson  is 
thankful  for  his  ignorance?  " 

"  Well,  yes,"  was  the  answer;  "  you 
can  put  it  that  way  if  you  like." 

"  Well,  all  1  have*  to  say,"  said  the 
prelate,  in  sweet  and  musical  tones — "  all 
I  have  to  say  is  that  he  has  much  to  be 
thankful  ior."— London  Tit-Bits. 
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B.  Franklin  >  Standardize!* 


BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN 

Pioneer  Printer  -  Inventor  -  Author  -  Soldier  -  Statesman 
Born  1706  -  Died  1790 

This  early  American  had  a  navtng  for  standai dilation  as  applied 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of  everything  from  ships  to 
printing  presses.  He  was  the  leading  printer  in  all  the  Colonies  be- 
cause of  his  intense  application  of  neatness  and  efficiency  to  details. 


A  MAN  of  Franklin's  keen  type   would 
give  more  than   a  passing  thought  of 
appreciation    to    Standardized    Royal 
Cotton  Waste  and  the  notable  savings  it  brings. 

A  Wiping  Waste  guaranteed  uniform  in  quali- 
ty— uniformly  soft,  absorbent,  refined!  Great 
work  power — small  expense. 


A  waste  guaranteed  for  even  weight,  as  ordered, 
and  with  a  standardized  '^tare"  (wrappings) 
of  only  6%. 


The  Royal  Sampling  Catalogue  is  a  new  note 
in  constructive  buying  methods.  Get  it  of 
your  jobber  or  us ;  also  the  booklet,  "Produc- 
ing the  Fittest  in  Waste.'' 

Our  Trade  Mark — Your  Guarantee 

ROYAL    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

General  Sales  Offices  and  Plant,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

New  York      Chicago      Pittsburgh       St.  Louis       Boston      San  Francisco 


&^o\ 
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ALASKA  TOURS 

The  Fjords,  Inside  Passage,  The 
Glaciers,  The  White  Horse  Pass, 
Beautiful  Lake  Atlin,  The  Mighty- 
Yukon. 

The  Midnight  Sun 

Tour  sails  from  Vancouver  June  14. 
Other  tours  June  28,  July  19,  July  26. 
On  the  return,  visit  The  National  Parks  or  ex- 
tend tour  to  the  Orient.    Booklets  now  ready. 

Apply  to 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

Travel  service  of  every  description 
in  any  direction.  Send  for  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  general  travel  informa- 
tion. Don't  overlook  those 
"spendable  everywhere" 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

The  International  Currency 

American  Express  Company 

65  Broadway  New  York 


^English  Connectives  Explained 

iThe  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,   Conjunctions,  Relative 
iPronouns  and   Adverbs,  clearly     and    thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated  in  Connectives  0/  English  Speech,  by  James  C. 
IFernald,  L.H.D.    Cloth,  $i.s  o;  by  mail,  ti.63. 
'funk  &  WAGNALLS  COM  PAN  Y    -    -    -    -    New  York 


(jdtEJl  St/SB  P«.i5hMk.C0. 


GOLDEN  STAR 
Auto  Polish 


A  Quart  Lasts 
a  Year 


Does  Not 
Collect  Dust 


Ask  Your  Dealer 
For  It 

GOLDEN  STAR 
Polish  Mlg.  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BEACON 

THERE  ARE   NO    BETTER, 

SHOES 


FOR  FIT         FOR  STYLE         FOR  WEAR 


PMJtcyt  Sho9  Compjuijr./^aJi«ra.^ncht9twr.A!nflf*mpsAiTt 


Just  So. — "  Why  have  words  roots,  pa?  " 
"  To    make    the    language    grow,    my 
child." — Baltimore  American, 


Chance  for  "  Soaks." — Kentucky  dis- 
tillers are  getting  ready  to  dump  20,000,000 
gallons  of  whisky  into  the  Ohio  River. 
Weary  Willie  may  yet  decide  to  take  a 
bath. — Washington  Star. 


Father's  Hope. — Mother  (at  telephone) 
— "  Mercy,  John,  our  daughter  has  married 
the  chauffeur." 

Father — "  So?  Well,  maybe  now  he'll 
have  some  object  in  keeping  down  the 
repair  bills." — Boston  Transcript. 


Art  for  Art's  Sake. — "  The  desideratum 
of  things  artistic,"  mused  the  guy  with 
the  temperament,  "  would  be  a  wedding 
between  the  girl  on  the  front  page  of  a 
ciu*rent  magazine  and  the  fellow  on  the 
collar  advertisement." — Indianapolis  Star. 


Desperate  Business. — First  Artist — 
"  Been  doing  anything  lately?  " 

Second  Artist — "  Oh  !  knocked  off  a 
couple  of  girl's  heads  last  week  and  finished 
off  the  Mayor  of  Mudmouth." 

Old  Lady — "  Bolsheviks  !  I  " — London 
Opinion. 


In  Training. — "  Jack,  I  wish  you'd 
give  that  young  brother  of  mine  a  talking 
to.  It's  time  he  thought  of  choosing  a 
career. 

"  Judging  by  the  hours  he  keeps,  I 
thought  he  was  studying  to  be  a  night- 
watchman." — London  Tit-Bits. 


There  Are  Birds  and  Birds. — Jessie — 
"  I  was  taken  into  dinner  by  that  officer 
you  introduced  me  to.  He  was  quite 
gallant,  and  remarked  upon  my  birdlike 
appetite." 

Maud — "  Well,  he  should  be  a  good 
judge  on  that  point,  dear;  he  runs  an 
ostrich  farm  in  South  Africa." — London 
Mail. 


Just  the  Same. — "  Do  you  act  toward 
your  wife  as  you  did  before  you  married 
iier?  " 

"  Exactly.  I  remember  just  how  I  used 
to  act  when  I  first  fell  in  love  with  her.  I 
used  to  lean  over  the  fence  in  front  of  her 
house  and  gaze  at  her  shadow  on  the  cur- 
tain, afraid  to  go  in.  And  I  act  just  the 
same  way  now  when  I  get  home  late." — 
London  Tit-Bits. 


Necessary  Precaution. — "  War  brought 
out  one  salient  trait  of  the  American 
people,"  said  Senator  Lodge  the  other  day. 
"It  is  adaptability.  I  do  not  suppose 
you  could  have  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  a  body  of  men  so  unversed  in  war 
as  the  average  American.  A  great  many, 
in  fact  the  majority,  were  as  green  as  young 
Gidley. 

."  Gidley  was  a  raw  recruit  just  enrolled 
in  a  crack  cavalry  regiment  and  paying  his 
first  visit  to  a  riding-school. 

"  '  Here's  your  horse,'  said  the  in- 
structor, and  Gidley  advanced  gingerly 
and  took  hold  of  tlie  bridle.  Then  he  ex- 
amined his  mount  minutely  and,  pointing 
to  the  saddle-girth,  asked: 

"  '  What's  it  got  that  strap  around  its 
waist  for?  ' 

"  '  Well,'  answered  the  instructor,  with- 
out cracking  a  smile,  '  all  our  horses  have  a 
sense  of  humor.  They  like  to  laugh,  and 
sometimes,  when  there  are  recruits  around, 
we  have  to  put  on  those  straps  to  keep  'em 
from  bustiu'  their  sides.'  " — Los  Angeles 
Times. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 


Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  rwtice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"F.  O.  L.,"  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. — "Kindly 
advise  the  correct  use  of  the  words  on  and  upon." 

Etymologically,  on  and  upon  differ  in  meaning. 
upon  adding  to  on  the  sense  of  being  Uft«d  or 
raised  up;  but  the  distinction  has  never  been 
clearly  made  in  xisage.  On  is  preferable  in  such 
expressions  as  "to  ride  on  a  horse";  "to  be  an 
the  road";  "to  write  071  a  certain  subject."  A 
good  rule  to  follow  is  to  use  on  when  mere  rest  or 
siipijort  is  indicated,  and  upon  when  motion  into 
position  is  involved,  as  "  The  book  is  on  the  table  " ; 
"He  threw  Ms  hat  upon  the  table,"  etc. 


'Which  is  correct. 


"C.  H.."  Churchland.  Va.- 

oul  doors  or  out  of  doors?" 

The  dictionary  gives  preference  to  the  form 
outdoor,  but  records  out-of-door  as  a  variant. 

"E.  S.,"  Turlock,  Cal.— "We  have  had  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  use  of  the  possessive  case  in 
somebody  else.  Which  is  correct,  somebody's 
else  or  somebody  else's?" 

The  expressions  some  one  else,  any  one  elsr. 
every  one  else,  somebody  else,  etc.,  are  in  good  usage 
treated  as  substantive  phrases  and  have  the  pos- 
sessive inflection  upon  the  else;  as  somebody  else's 
imibreUa.  Some  persons  prefer  to  treat  them 
simply  as  elliptical  expressions;  as,  the  umbrella 
is  somebody's  else  (i.e.,  other  than  the  person 
previously  mentioned);  this,  however,  is  not 
best  usage. 

"J.  M.  S.,"  Rochester,  N.  Y. — "How  many 
words  are  there  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  average 
man?  How  does  that  ntmiber  compare  with  that 
of  great  writers?" 

The  size  of  the  average  person's  vocabulary 
has  been  estimated  at  about  5,000  words. 
Shakespeare's  vocabulary  has  been  computed 
variously  as  containing  from  15,000  to  24,000 
words  and  it  mcludes  the  root  words  and  in- 
flections. Milton's  vocabulary  has  been  esti- 
mated at  13,000;  the  Bible  contains  8,674 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  and  5,674  Greek 
words. 

"J.  E.  S.,"  Glendale,  Ariz. — "Kindly  tell  me 
who  was  Dionysus  (not  Dionysius).    Also,  Dis." 

In  Greek  mythology  Dionysos  or  Dionysus 
was  the  god  of  wine  and  of  the  drama,  adopted 
by  the  Romans  as  Bacchus;  originally  the  god 
of  vegetation  or  fruitfulness.  Also  known  as 
Evius,  and  Sabazios,  from  cries  uttered  by  his 
worshipers;  Bassarcus,  from  the  form  of  dress 
(bassara).  worn  by  the  Bacchanals;  Bromius,  the 
god  of  revelry:  lacclius  and  Eleuihcrios,  names 
by  which  he  was  apostrophized  at  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries;  Liknites  and  Dithyrambos,  epithets 
applied  to  his  early  youth;  Zagreus,  the  bull-god; 
Dendrites,  the  tree-god;  and  Lenceus,  the  patron  of 
vme-cultivation  and  of  civiUzation. 

In  Roman  mythology  Dis  was  the  Roman 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  Hades;  hence,  the  iiv 
fernal  regions.  Also,  in  Norse  Mythology,  an 
attendant  spirit.  Any  Norse  mythic  female 
being. 

"C.  A.  B.,"  San  Antonio,  Te.xas. — "Is  the 
sentence,  'Mr.  G.  M.  Gates  is  due  us  a  balance  of 
$5.50  on  an  account  of  long  standing,'  correct?  " 

No,  it  is  awkward  and  ambiguous  and  does  not 
express  the  sense  so  that  a  man  can  readily  mider- 
stand  it.  Say  owes,  instead  of  "is  due" — 
"Mr.  G.  M.  Gates  owes  us  a  balance  of  $5.50 
on  an  accoiint  of  long  standing." 

"H  E.  O.,"  Ocilla,  Ga. — "Should  »nr  or  myself 
be  used  in  the  foUowing — With  kind  regards 
from  Mr.  Blank  and  me  or  myself!" 

A  preposition  always  governs  the  objective 
case.  Therefore,  me  should  be  used — "With 
kind  regards  from  Mr.  Blank  and  me." 

"E  C.  M.,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "Why  trans- 
ferable in  both  Standard  and  Webster?  One  of 
the  few  rules  in  our  language  that  I  have  been 
finding  absolute  is  that  about  'doubling  the  final 
consonant,  bc^fore  a  suffix  begmning  with  a  vowel, 
hi  all  polvsvUables  ending  in  a  smgle  consonant 
preceded  "by  a  single  vowel  and  accented  on  the 
last  svUable.'  Transferrer  is  given,  but  trans- 
ference and  transferable.  Are  there  exceptions 
to  that  rule,  and  why?" 

The  words  transferable  and  transferrable  have 
double  forms  in  the  English  language.    These  two 
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I  Know  Just  TKe  Job  For  ^u  Men" 


WHEN  men  come  to  you  seeking  work 
— men  in  uniform,  soon  to  leave  the 
service,  or  men  in  civilian  clothes  looking  for 
bigger  places — send  these  men  to  us.  You 
will  be  helping  them  to  positions  where  they 
can  make  better  money  than  they've  ever 
made  before — a  chance  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  with  the  fastest  growing  organ- 
ization in  the  country. 

The  work  is  selling.  And  the  men  who 
make  the  big  money  today  are  salesmen. 
Our  salesmen  are  making  big  incomes  selling 
the  New  Era  Checkwriter. 

They  make  these  big  incomes  because  the  New  Era 
is  the  only  checkwriter  that  gives  ioo%  ["protection 
at  a  reasonable  price — about  half  the  price  of  others. 

Because  it  is  the  only  visible  checkwriter  made. 

Because  it  writes  the  exact  amount  of  your  check 
in  a  brilliant,  acid-proof  ink,  chitting  each  word  into 
the  check  from  both  sides  of  the  paper — producing 
checks  that  are  proof  against  pen  or  acid. 

Because  the  New  Era  is  handy,  compact  and 
sturdily  made.  So  simple  that  it  cannot  get  out  of 
order.     Gives  a  lifetime  of  perfect  check  protection. 

And  because  the  New  Era  is  sold  under  the  personal 
guarantee  oj  Robert  H.  Ingersoll. 

Business  men  are  awakening  to  the  need  of  real 
check  protection.  They  know  only  too  well  how 
easily  even  the  amateur  check-raiser  raises  ordinary 
checks — six   dollars   to   sixty — seven    to    seventy — 

Ncii)  Era  Ck 

"ydu  See  Whaiydu  Write  As  Jbu  Write  It "    . 


eight  to  eighty^  or  ten  dollars  raised  to  fifty,  like  this 
check  for  instance: 


gyijJr^'^ 


lOO 


%fOya^ 


This  is  a  proposition  that  any  man  with  the  right 
"stuff"  in  him  can  sell  easily.  The  field  is  unlimited 
— the  machine  is  right — the  sales  organization  back 
of  it  is  right.  And  behind  it  all  is  a  big  advertising 
campaign  that  is  pulling  thousands  of  inquiries  from 
business  men  who  want  this  New  Era  Checkwriter 
— inquiries  which  are  turned  over  to  our  men  to  sell. 

Save  this  advertisement;  show  it  to  the  man  who 
asks  you  for  a  position.  There  are  openings  in 
every  state.  Tell  him  to  write  us 
for  appointment. 


NEW  ERA  MFG.  CO..  450  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Western  Office— North  American   Building,  Chicago 


$35  in  C-uba 
Canada 


mxm   TEti  DOLLARS  TWE 
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Dodge  Brothers 

4  ODOR  SEDAN 


Comfort  and  convenience 
in  entering  or  leaving,  or 
changing  places,  is  greatly 
increased  by  building  the 
Sedajn    with    four    doors 


Passengers  in  the  front  and 
rear  seats  are  cooler  in  warm 
weather  because  the  divided 
front  seats  permit  the  free 
circulation  of  air  at  the  floor 

The  gasoline  consumption  is   unusually   low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 

Dodge  Brothers, Detrqit 


forms  grew  side  by  side.  The  iise  of  irans- 
J'rrabh-  with  one  r  dates  to  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  1H46.  and  the  form  witli  the  two  r's 
dates  to  the  time  of  A.  Col<e,  1060.  These  two 
forms  liave  been  developed  through  the  centuries 
since  until  the  present  day.  The  form  with  the 
single  r  was  used  by  Richard  Steele.  Adam 
Smith,  the  Department  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  Queen  Victoria's  rei^n.  and  in  the 
penodi<-al  press  steadily  since.  Tlie  form  with 
the  double  r  lias  the  support  of  Blaekstone,  Lyell, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Abney,  and  others.  The 
form  iransferrpr,  with  the  double  r.  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  .lonas  Hanway.  17.53.  and  was  sup- 
l)orted  by  Taylor.  Nicholson,  and  Spencer,  all 
Englisli  writers.  The  form  with  one  r  dat«s 
from  isn?,  and  has  tlie  support  of  .To>ce,  a  writer 
on  pneumatics,  of  Ure.  the  editor  of  a  dictionary 
of  arts,  of  Harper's  Magazine,  of  the  London 
Dailu  News,  and  Tlie  English  Daily  Chronicle. 

With  reference  to  the  inflection  of  the  verb 
transfer .  the  rule  holds  good  that  tlie  r  should 
be  doubled,  and  this  inflection  may  Ije  traced  back 
to  the  lime  of  Wyclif.  1382. 

From  the  foregoing,  you  will  sec  that  the 
words  about  wliich  you  inquire  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule. 

"h.  K.  E.."  Mutual.  Okla. — "Wliere  mav  I 
And  tlie  qjiiotat  ion.  'Who  rims  may  read'?" 

The  quotation  lo  which  you  refer  lias  been  used 
b>-  Cowper,  Keble,  and  Tennyson,  and  is  to  be 
foxuid  also  in  the  Old  Testament  as  follows: 

Write  the  vision,  and  make  it  plain,  upon 
tables."  that  he  mail  run  thai  readeth  it." — Old 
Test.^mknt,  Habakkiik  ii,  2. 

"But  truths  on  which  depend.s  our  main  concern. 
That  'tis  our  shame  and  miserv  not  to  learn 
Shine  by  the  side  of  every  pat l\  we  tread 
With  such  a  hister,  he  that  runs  may  read." 

— Cowper,  Tirodnitmi,  1.  77. 

"  There  fe  a  book,  who  runs  may  read. 
Which  heavenly  tiaitli  imparts." 

— Keble,  Septuagesima. 

"Read  my  little  fable; 
He  that  rtins  may  read. 
Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now. 
For  all  have  got  the  seed." 

— Tennyson,  The  Flowers. 

"R.  M.  W.,"  MUwaukee,  Wis. — "Is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  'The  best  cattle  is  rai.sed  by 
inbreeding,'  correct'?" 

The  word  cattle  Ls  a  collective  noun  and  may  be 
used  with  either  [a  singular  or  a  plural  verb, 
according  to  the  point  of  viev/.  To  the  Lexicoc;- 
RAPHER  the  words  in  the  sentence  cited  express 
the  idea  of  plural  product,  hence  he  would  use  a 
\erb  in  the  plural.  When  a  certain  number  of 
cattle  are  referred  to,  as,  "Twenty-eight  cattle 
have  been  shipped,"  etc.,  a  verb  in  the  plural 
is  commonly  used. 

".T.  A.  D.,"  Detroit,  Mich. — "Kindly  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  the  word  reneg  or  renig.  Also,  is 
there  such  a  word  as  neq  or  nig?" 

The  word  to  which  you  refer  is  renege,  pro- 
nounced ri-nig',  7  as  in  habit;  i  as  in  police.  It 
means:  "In  card-playing,  to  fail  to  follow  suit 
when  one  has  cards  of  the  suit  led  when  tliis  is 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  game."  The»  form 
renig  is  a  variant  spelling  of  the  word.  The  word  ■ 
neg  means  "  .\  nag;  horse,"  but  it  is  now  obsolete. 
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TRAVEL 


ATUINAnoITHE' YUKON 


See  this  wonderful  North- 
land.   The  one  trip  you  will 
never  forget  and  never  regret. 

Vou  travel  in  perfect  comfort  all 
the  way.  Best  of  ocean  steamers. 
Parlor  observation  cars.  Modern 
river  steamers.  Excellent  hotels 
and  service. 

Tnterestiiij?  booklets,  maps  and 
woith-wliile  information  on  request. 

HIOKMAN  WKIG,  G  P.  A. 
109  W.  Washington  St..,  CHICAGO 

.1.  I,  HtTKNSIDK.  G.ii.  Agt.  . 
610  Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


WHITE    PASS  ANIi  VUK-O.HJ   RO.UTE 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


i_» 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  (or  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  ."Xttention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  8:  CO..  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROTECT    YOUR    INVENTION.      Per- 
sonal service.  Send  sketch  (or  honest  advice. 
J.  REANEV  KELLY 
732  F  Woodward  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.    Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

6B1  F  .Street,  N.  \V.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED   1869 


PATENTS.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  prelim- 
inary examination.  Highest  references.  Best 
results.  Promptness  assured.  Booklet  free, 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
024  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WE  MAKE  SPECIAL  CONTRACT.S  for 
exclusive  territory  with  high  class  educated 
men  who  may  earn  13000  to  $8000  yearly 
selling  our  Visual  Instruction  Equipment  to 
schools  and  libraries.  References  and  cash 
deposit  guarautee  required.  Underwood  & 
Underwood.  Dept.  C,  417  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y, 


"IN  LONDON  TOWN" 

you  sec  and  meet  the  real  Brit- 
ish character  and  get  alongside  of 
the  real  Johnny  Bull.  F.  Berkeley 
Smith  hasaccess  everywhere.  Read 
his  book  if  you  ha\e  been  to  Lon- 
don. It  will  please  you.  Read  it 
if  you  haven't  been — it's  next  best 
to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illustrated.      $1.50  net. 

FUNK  &  W.\GNALLS  COMPANY 
New  York  London 


Pocket -Sized  Dictionary 

French-English  and  English-French 

This  handy  little  volume  weighs  only  a 
lew  ounces  and  yet  it  contains  the  French 
translations  of  over  16.000  English  words 
and  the  English  meanings  of  the  same 
number  of  French  words.  Contains  also 
tables  of  weights  and  nieasiues,  menu 
terms,  money  values  in  French,  English 
and  American  currency.  This  is  just 
the  book  to  help  you  in  conversation  or 
French  reading.  Handy  pocket  size  for 
odd-moment  study  or  quick  reference. 

^76  pages.  Bound  hi  full  red  flexible 
leatlier,  $/.oo  postpaid;  in  si<l'staiitial 
cloth,  boc  net;  by  mail,  (>4C.  \Do7iblr 
thumb-jiotch  index,  ssc  extra. 

FUNK  &  \VAGN.\LLS  COMP.\NY  New  York 
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Eight  Months  Without  a  Day  Off 

Over  a  period  of  eight  months,  with  loads  running  as  high 
as  three  tons,  the  Franklin  Hardware  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  operated  its  VA-ton  Fulton  Truck,  without  a  lay-off 
of  a  single  day  for  repairs. 

The  average  daily  mileage  has  been  between  40  and  50 
miles;  the  average  gasoline  consumption,  14  to  15  miles  to 
the  gallon! 

This  Fulton  has  replaced  two  one-ton  trucks  of  another 
make,  covering  the  same  ground,  and  saving  costs  of  gas,  oil, 
and  of  the  extra  driver. 

Where  speed,  economy  and  absolute  dependability  are  es- 
sentials, the  demand  is  for  Fulton  Trucks.  Such  large  fleet 
operators  as  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 
Valvoline  Oil  Co.,  John  Wanamaker,  Texas  Oil  Co.,  etc.,  are 
using  Fultons  for  their  big  haulage,  under  all-road,  all-load 
conditions. 

The  Fulton  Triple-Heated-Gas  Motor  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  Fulton  low-cost,  high-mileage  performance.  Behind 
the  Truck  are  the  veteran  Fulton  organization  and  the  largest 
factory  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture 
of  a  single-model  iH-ton  truck. 

There  are  important  facts  for  you  in  Fulton  owner  records. 

The  Fulton  Motor  Truck  Company 


At-the-Port-of-New-  York 


FARMINGDALE,  L.  I. 
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Four  times  the 
fire-resistance  of  other  woods 

The  laboratory  of  a  leading  Chemical  Engineer  in  San  Francisco — the  Chemist  in  apron  and 
gloves — four  blocks  of  wood  incased  in  tin  and  imbedded  in  a  brick  wall  according  to  the  speci- 
fications of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Laboratories ;§  each  block  cut  from  a  building  lumber  com- 
monly selected  for  fire-door  cores — a  blow-torch  playing  a  flame  of  I  200°  F.  upon  each  in 
turn  for  10  minutes; 


Such  were  the  details  of  the  test. 

And  the  Chemist's  report  read:  "  .  .  .  at 
this  heat,  flame  issued  from  the  joints  of  the  tin 
and  continued  after  the  torch  was  removed : 
First  wood,  20  seconds;  second  wood,  30  sec- 
onds; third  wood,  i  minute,  and  from  the 
fourth  wood,  after  the  torch  was  removed, 
the fiame  co/ititiued  but  j  sc\o;/ds." 

The  fourth  wood  was  California  Redwood. 

This  careful  laboratory  test  proves  scientifi- 
cally a  fact  already  established  through  long  ex- 
perience— that  California  Redwood  possesses 
almost  unbelievable  resistance  to  fire.  And  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  California  Redwood  is 
free  from  pitch  or  resin. 


Redwood  is  also  rot-resistant — due  to  a  7iat- 
ar/7/ preservative  which  repels  decay-produc- 
ing fungi. 

These  are  the  qualities  of  Redwood  which 
peculiarly  adapt  it  for  scores  of  exacting  in- 
dustrial, engineering  and  home-building  pur- 
poses. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  California  Red- 
wood. Send  for  free  booklets:  "Redwood 
for  the  Engineer,"  '< Redwood  Block  Paving," 
"Specialty  Uses  of  Redwood."  Your  lumber 
dealer  should  carry  Redwood.  If  not,  write 
us  and  your  requirements  will  be  supplied. 

Ample  warehouse  stocks  of  Redwood  at  Minnesota 
Transfer,  Minn.,  Chicago,  111.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.V. 


CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION,  714  Exposition  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Califbrttia  Redwoo 
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Resists  fire  and  rot 

MEMBERS  OF  CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 


*Alblon  Lumber  Company 
•Bayside  Lumber  Company 
*Dolbeer  Carson  Lumber  Company 
IGoodyear  Redwood  Company 
■fGlen  Blair  Lumber  Company 


♦Hobbs  WaU  &  Company 
*Holme8  Eureka  Lumber  Company 
jlrvine  &  Muir  Lumber  Company. 
♦LitUe  River  Redwood  Company 


fMendocino  Lumber  Company 
^Northwestern  Redwood  Company 
|Paci6c  Lumber  Company 
fUnion  Lumber  Company 
All  of  San  Francisco,  Caliiornia 


EASTERN   REPRESENTATIVES 

■fC.  A,  Goodyear  Lumber  Company,  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

JThe  Pacific  Lumber  Company,  Lumber  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois;  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

*Redwood  Sales  Company,  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 

^Vnderwriters'  Laboratories'  specifications  for  the  construe- 
lion  of  Tin  Clad  Fire  Doors  and  Shutters — Form  of  igoji 
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Perforraance 


THE  Stearns  1920  will  fulfill  all  your  motor 
hopes.  Many  studied  touches  of  distinction 
— that  something  that  marks  personality — 
are  an  integral  part  of  every  model.  In  point  of 
service,  Stearns  actually  delivers  the  performance 
you  expect — and  more. 

"You'll  know  when  you  sit 
at  the  wheel" 

In  the  making,  each  car  is  a  separate  unit.  They 
are  built  in  limited  quantities — to  satisfy  discrim- 
inating buyers.  This  concentration  of  mechanical 
excellence  upon  each  individual  car  means  de- 
pendability. 

We  cannot  hope  that  mere  description  will  con- 
vince you  who  have  long  sought  the  ultimate  car. 
So  we  invite  you — yes,  urge  you — to  inspect 
the -Stearns.  Be  as  critical  as  you  would  in  deter- 
mining upon  any  investment.  Ride  in  the  Stearns. 
Drive  it.     Test  it  as  you  choose. 


THE  F.  B.  STEARNS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Steams  hook  of  igso  models 
dy.      Write  for  your  copy. 
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Just  as  its  appearance  satisfies  every 
desire  of  the  eye,  so  its  performance  is  a 
continual  source  of  pleasure  to  the  owner. 


D  D  n 


Dealers  every^vhere  have  the  late  models 
ready  for  your  inspection. 


BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON  .  MICHIGAN 

The   Canadian    Briscoe   Motor  Company   Limited,   Brockville,  Ontario 
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Top  Pholn: 

Triisr.oii  Standard  Build- 
ing, so  fpct  X  240  fi-{-t. 

In  Ovid: 

Tniscon  Standard  Build- 
inn  at  plant  of  Thoiras 
J'.dison,  Inc. .Orange,  N'.  J. 

Botlom  Pholn: 

Air  tool  shop,  Amfriran 
I nli-r national  Sliipbuild- 
ingCorp.jHog  Island,  I'a. 


'WIDTHS  OF  TRUSCON     i 
STANDARD  BUILDINGS 

/^7K  leny//i  ofSuM/na  ^ary/n^  6y  2ff. 
Wo// //e/<^/ifs.  cur6/oeaife,  7-/0 or //-C' 


,^<^<P^>>^ 


6'- 8'-  IO'-l2'-16' 


ia'-2O'-24-'-28'-30' 


Tr YPE  1  {.C/eorSpari)  BUILDINGS 


•  40 -50 


OR  60'- 


TYPE  2(7Jko  Bay)  BUILDINGS 
One  fiow  of  Columns  in  Cen/er 


- '  S/<Je  Bay 
.'  16- 20' 
25-  30' 


I  TYPE  3  {r/,ree  Bay)  BUILDINGS 
E  Two  Rows  ofGi/umns  rn  /n/erior 

I  Widths -50'  52-56'-58'-60'-64;' 
i        68'-70'-74'-78-80'-84'-90' 
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Sicfe  Bay 
,■  20-25' 
30' 


CenferBay 
'20-24 

28-30 
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TYPE  3  Mf/Vb/7//or;  BUILDINGS 

Widths  -  6  O'-  64'  -  68'  -  70' -74' 

8O'-84'-90' 
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I      TYPE  A' {.Four  Bay)  BUILDINGS 
^        Jfiree  f!oivs  0/  Co/umns  in  /n/en'or 


For  a  Good  Building  Quickly 

— Get  Our  Estimates 

1EADING  industries  are  using  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  for  a  large 
^  variety  of  purposes.  The  Hooker  Electro-Chemical  Company  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  say:  Have  used  Truscon  Buildings  as  repair  shop, 
office,  stores,  laboratory,  paint  shop,  locker  room  and  fire  hall.  We  consider 
this  type  very  satisfactory."  United  States  Coal  and  Coke  Company  have 
pump,  compressor  and  fan  houses  and  pump  stations;  other  industries  have 
factory  and  storage  buildings  of  all  kinds,  also  dining  halls,  garages,  hospitals, 
etc.  JVlanufacturers,  Hke  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  U.  S.  Aluminum  Co.,  and  American  Can  Co.,  have 
given  repeat  orders  for  Truscon  Standard  Buildings. 

For  that  building  you  are  planning  get  our  estimates  and  free  sugfj-estions.  Learn 
what  we  have  done  for  other  prominent  companies.  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  will  satisfy 
all  your  requirements  for  a  fireproof,  permanent  building  that  can  be  speedily  erected  with 
maximum  economy. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  meet  a  wide  variety  of  requirements  because  of  their 
flexibility  in  regard  to  shape  and  size.  As  they  are  built  from  interchangeable  steel  panels 
you  can  readily  have  tliem  enlarged,  rearranged  and  re-erected  in  new  location. 

As  panels  are  carried  in  warehouse  stock  ready  for  immediate  shipment,  you  are 
assured  prompt  service  in  getting  a  new  building  ready  for  erection  or  additional  stock  units 
for  enlarging  or  rearranging  buildings  which  you  have  in  use. 

Tell  us  about  the  building  you  need — its  approximate  size  and  purpose.  Use  coupon 
below  if  convenient. 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

(FORMERLY     TRUSSED    CONCRETE     STEEL    CO.) 

YOUNGSTOWN,     OHIO., 

•       *  WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRINCIPAL   CITIES 

Reinforcing  Steel,  Metal  Lath,  Steel  Windows,  Steel  Buildings, 
Pressed  Steel,  Cement  Tile,  etc. 

TRUSCON 


Widfh^- 


80'   {'4  Bays   @  201 
100'  C^  Boys  @  25} 


CONTINUOUS  MONITOR  12'^0'' 
WIDE  CAN  BE  PROVIDED  AT 
RIDGE    OF  ANY  BUILDING 
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STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


TRUSCON  STEEL  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Send  catalog  and  infonnation  on  type Truscon  Standard  Building 

ft.  long ft.  wide ft.  high,  to  be  used  {or 

Name Address 
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)f!^  Typewritin 


How  Much  Do  You  Earn? 

Efficient  Stenographers  earn  $20  to  $35  per  week— Private  Secretaries  even 
more.  And  there  is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  expert  Typists  !  Business 
Psychologists  assure  America,  during  the  coming  year,  the  Biggest  Boom  in  her 
historv.  Get  ready  for  the  Splendid  Opportunties  that  will  be  open  to  those 
who  can  qualify.  ^^^   ^^^   ^^^   COURSE 

and  one  hour  daily  of  your  spare  time  will  fully  prepare  vou  in 
a  few  short  months  for  an  EXCELLENT  POSITION— or 
better  your  present  one. 

Simple  and  clear-cut  — revolutionizes  all  older  methods.  The 
N  E\V  WAY  in  TypewTiting  is  a  Scientific  and  Practical  Method. 
The  lessons  are  easy,  interesting  and  RESULTS  ARE  SURE. 
COURSE  PRACTICALLY  ON  TRIAL.  After  completing  the 
series  of  lessons,  if  vou  are  not  satisfied,  payments  will  be  refunded. 
80  to  1 00  WORDS  PER  MINUTE  on  the  typewriter  guaranteed  !! 
FREE  BUSINESS  TRAINING—  10  complete  Books  given  every 
student.  Write  now  for  further  par- 
ticulars. See  what  others  say  about 
this  mar\'ellous  NEW  WAY  Course. 

The  Tulloss  School 

3224  College  Hill 
SPRINGFIELD,  .  -  OHIO. 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 
'  trained  men  win  high  poBitiona 
J  and  big  euccesa  in  business  and 
/  public    life.    Greater   opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
'  independeot— bea  leader*  Law- 
,^~  yers  earn  -.  —    « 

S3,ooo  to  $10,000  Annually 

!  graide  you  etep  by  Btep.  Yoa  can  train  at  borne 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terras.  Fourtetn  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enrol)  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  hooka  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  462-LC,    Chicago 


LANGUAGES  ^^l^^to 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


ON     ALC 


"Like  Iraming  a  tune— and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

War  has  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  those 
who  know  laniJruagres.  Prepare  now  to  better  your 
position    or    increase    your    business.      Used    and 

recommended    bv   educators   in   leading-  colleges. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  45th  St..  N.  Y. 


^5000  for  stories 
and  articles 


One  pupil  has  received  over 
S5.000  for  stories  and  articles 
written  mostly  in  spare  time 
—  "play-work"  he  calls  it. 
Another  pupil  received  over 
$1,000  before  completing  her 
Dr.  Esenwein  first  course  with  us.  Another, 
a    busy    wife    and    mother,  is 

averaging    over    $75    a    ^veek    from     photoplay 

writing  alone. 

Courses  in  Short-Storj'  Writing,  Versification.  Journalism. 
Playwriting,  Photoplay  Writing,  etc..  taught  personally 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein  (for  many  years  editor  ol  Li])- 
pincott's  Magazine),  assisted  by  a  staff  of  literary  experts. 

The  universities'  recognize  the  good  work  we  are  doing,  for 
over  100  members  of  the  English  faculties  of  higher  institu- 
tions are  studying  in  our  Literary  Department.  Editors  rec- 
ognize it,  for  they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library  and  The  Writer's 
Monthly   and,  we,_  offer   a   manuscript   criticism    service. 

Decide  now  to  cultivate  your  mind,  develop 
your  literary  gifts,  and  turn  your  spare  time  into 
dollars.  Take  the  first  step  by  sending  for  our 
free    150-page    illustrated    catalog,     today! 


The   Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  72  Springfield,   Mass. 

Established  1S97  Incorporated  1904 
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The  Unconscious  Mind 


A  brilliant  study  of  this  tremendously  important  factor 
in  your  Hfe  by  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  showing  how 
it  is  the  real  seat  of  character  and  source  of  conduct  and 
makes  you  what  you  are,  how  it  may  be  educated,  its 
wonderful  influence  in  the  cure  of  disease,  the  correcting 
of  harmful  habits,  etc.  A  book  of  profound  importance. 
Svo,  cloth,  $2.00;  by  mail,  $2.1 3. 

Funk&Wagnalls  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
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THE     DIGEST    SCHOOL    DIRECTORY     INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools,  colleges  and  camps  whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  during  April.  The  April  5th  issue 
contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  virrite  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school  or  camp,  age  of  child, 
are  all  factors  to  be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible.  School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERAR  Y  DIGEST. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

Conn.  .Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson 

D.  C. .  .Chevy  Chase  School Washington 

Colonial  School Washington 

National  Park  Seminary. .  .  Washington 

III.  . .  .Frances  Shimer  School.  .  .  .Mt.  Carroll 
Rockford  College Rockford 

Ind St.-Mary-of-the-Woods  College, 

St.-Mary-of-the- Woods 

Md.  .  .  .Maryland  College Lutherville 

Mass  .  .  Misses  Allen  School ....  West  Newton 
Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  Sch..  .Boston 
Howard  Seminary    ...  W.  Bridgewater 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale 

MacDuffie  School Springfield 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster 

Tenacre Wellesley 

Mo. .  .    Lindenwood  College St.  Charles 

N.J...  Miss  Beard's  School Orange 

D  wight  School Englewood 

Kent  Place  School Summit 

N.  Y. .  Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary  Garden  City 

Knox  School Tarry  town 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School.  .  .Binghamton 
Scudder  School New  York  City 

Ohio.  .   Glendale  College Glendale 

Oxford  College Oxford 

Fa.  . . .   Beechwood Jenkintown 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem 

The  Cowles  School Oak  Lane 

Highland  Hall Hollidaysburg 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore 

Ogontz  School Ogontz 

Rydal  School Rydal 

Shipley  School Bryn  Mawr 

R.  I .  .    Lincoln  School Providence 

Tenn.    Ward-Belmont Nashville 

Va Averett  College Danville 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton 

Hollins  College Hollins 

Randolph-Macon  College..  .Lynchburg 
Randolph-Macon  Institute. . .  .  Danville 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista 

Stuart  Hall Staunton 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  &  MILITARY 
SCHOOLS 

Cal.    ..Pasadena  Army  &  Navy  Acad., 

Pasadena 
San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad., 

Pacific  Beach 

D.  C . . .  Army  &  Navy  Prep.  Sch. .  .  Washington 

Saint  Albans  School Washington 


BOYS'  PREPARATORY  &  MILITARY 
SCHOOLS  (Continued) 

III.  .  .  .Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest 

Mass.  .Chauncey  Hall  School Boston 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham 

Minn.  .  Shattuck  School Faribault 

N.  J.  .  .Blair  Academy Blairstown 

Bordentown  Mil.  Inst Bordentown 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown 

Wenonah  Mil.  Academy Wenonah 

N.  Y. .  .Cascadilla  School Ithaca 

Irving  School Tarrytown 

Mohegan  Lake  School .  Mohegan  Lake 

Peekskill  Mil.  Academy Peekskill 

f.  John's  Mil.  Academy Ossining 

Pa Franklin  &  Marshall  Acad. .  .  Lancaster 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School, 

Kiskiminetas  Springs 
Mercersburg  Academy .  .  .  Mercersburg 

S.  C The  Citadel Charleston 

Tenn.  .Tenn.  Military  Institute.  .    Sweetwater 

Va F  ishburne  Mil.  Academy . .  Waynesboro 

Randolph-Macon  Acad. . . .  Front  Royal 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Pa Dickinson   Seminary Williamsport 

TECHNICAL 

Colo.  .Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden 

D.  C. .  .Bliss  Electrical  School.  .  .  .Washington 


III,  . 

Mass 

N.Y. 
Ind.. 


PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

.  ,  .Lake  Forest  Sch.  of  Music 

Lake  Forest 
Cambridge  Sch.  of  Architecture 

(!^ambridge 

Harvard  Dental  School Cambridge 

Sargent  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Cambridge 

Russell  Sage  College Troy 

Skidmore|Sch.  of  Arts 

Saratoga  Springs 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


, .  .Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers 

Indianapolis 
Ky  ....  Stewart  Home  Training  School 

Farmdale 

Mass.  .Boston  Stammerers'  Inst Boston 

Mo. .  .  .Central  Inst,  for  the  Deaf. .  .  .St.  Louis 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon 

Hedley  School Germantown 

Sch.  for  Exceptional  Children     Roslyn 
Wis.. .  .No.  West.  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee 


SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Conn.  .Camp  Wonposet Bantam  Lake 

Ind.  . .  .Culver  Summer  Schools Culver 

Maine. Camp  Kineo Harrison 

Camp  Katahdin Lake  Forest 

Winona  Camps Moose  Pond 

Mich  .  .  Camp  Tosebo Manistee 

Belle  Island  Camp Portsmouth 

N.  H. .  .Camp  Idlewild.      Lale  Winnepesaukee 

South  Pond  Cabins Fitzwilliam 

Camp  Wachusett Holderness 

N.  Y. .  .Ethan  Allen  Camp Saugerties 

Junior  Piatt  sburg Plattsburg 

Kyle  Camp Catskills 

Camp  Pok-o' -Moonshine  Adirondacks 
Repton  Naval  Camp.  Lake  Champlain 
Camp  Veritas Lake  Champlain 

N.  C. .  .Laurel  Park  Camp Hendersonville 

Ohio..  .Miami  Mil.  Inst.  Summer  Camp,     ^ 

Miami  River 

Pa Dan  Beard  Sch.  and  Camp.  ..Poconos 

Camp  Yapeechu Buck  Hill  Falls 

Tenn.  .Camp  Kawasawa, 

Cumberland.River  Bluffs 

W.  VA.Camp  Terra  Alta Terra  Alta 

SUMMER  CAMPS   FOR  GIRLS 

Maine.  Camp  Teconnet China 

Wyonegonic  Camp Moose  Pond 

.Camp  Cowasset No.  Falmouth 

Quanset  Camp So.  Orleans 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brewster 

Spring  Hills  Camp Michigamme 

Camp  Allegro Silver  Lake 

Pine  Knoll  Camp Conway 

Sargent  Camps Peterboro 

.Camp  Junaluska Lake  Junaluska 

.Pine  Tree  Camp Poconos 

Vt Aloha  Camp So.  Fairlee 

Hanoum  Camp Thetford 

Camp  Ken-Jock  etee So.  Strafford 

Camp  Farwell Wells  River 

Tela-Wauket  Camps Roxbury 

Camp  Winneshewauka Lunenberg 

Camp  Wynona Lake  Morey 

Wis.. .    Camp  Idyle  Wyld Three  LaUes 

Camp  Bryn  Agon Rhinelander 

CAMPS  FOR  BOYS  &  GIRLS 

Mass.  .Bob- White  Camp Ashland 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

CoLO..  .Colorado  State  Teach.  College.   Greeley 

Ga Ga.  Mil.  Acad.  Summer  School, 

College  Park 

III.  .  .  .University  of  Chicago Chicago 

N.  Y..  .Miss  Mason's  Summer  Sch..  Tarry  town 
Wallcourt  School Aurora 

Pa Penn.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts.  .  Chester  Spgs. 


Mass  . 


Mich. 
N.  H. 


N.  C 
Pa.. 


« 
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FOR  years  we  have  been  privileged 
to  enroll  many  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  our  subscribers  in  Private 
Schools  and  Camps,  a  service  which  we 
conscientiously  perform  without  obli- 
gation to  either  school  or  patron. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application  to 
School  and  Camp  Department 

The  Literary  Digest 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    noorti-d     in    ovriy 
ATiiprii-an  lii-inp  wIkm-o  I'diiratiuii  and  eiiltiire  arc  truly  esteemed. 


Which  Will  Succeed? 

The  one  who  spends  all  his  precious  read- 
ing time  with  the  daily  paper?  Or  the 
other,  who  is  gaining  little  by  little,  in  a 
few  delightful  minutes  each  day,  that 
knowledge  of  a  few  truly  great  books 
which  will  distinguish  him  always  as  a 
really  well-read  man. 

What  are  the  few  great  books — biog- 
raphies, histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems, 
books  of  science  and  travel,  philosophy 
and  religion  that  picture  the  progress 
of  civilization"  ? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot;  from  his  lifetime  of  read- 
ing, study  and  teaching — 40  years  of  it  as  presi-« 
dent  of  Harvard  University — has  answered  that 
question  in  the  free  booklet  in  which  he  describes 
the  contents,  plan  and  purpose  of  the 

HARVARD 
CLASSICS 

Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  Few  Great  Books  That  Make  a 
Man  Think  Straight  and  Talk  Well 

In  only  a  few  pleasant  minutes  a  day,  by  using 
the  reading  courses  which  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided 
for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  literature 
and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad  viewpoint,  that 
every  University  strives  to  give. 

Every  well-informed  man  or  woman  should  at 
least  know  something  about  this  famous  library. 

SEND  FOR  THE 
FREE  BOOKLET 

that  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into 
his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal 
education"  and  so  arranged  it  that  even  "fifteen 
minutes  a  day"  is  enough.  The  free  booklet  con- 
tains Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan  of  reading,  explained 
by  himself.  Merely  clip  the 
coupon. 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son       L.  D.  4-26-19 
416  Weil  13th  St.,  Nevf York,  N.  Y. 

By   mail,   and    absolutely  free, 
please  send  me  the  little  guide 
book  to  the  most  famous  books 
in  the  world,   describing   the 
Harvard  Classics,  Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot    Shelf  of   Books,    and 
containing  the  plan  of  reading  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 


NO  wonder  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  like  Mark  Twain 
best.  No  wonder  the  boys 
at  Annapolis  told  Secretary 
Daniels  that  they  would  rather 
read  Mark  Twain  than  any 
one  else.  To  them,  as  to  you, 
Mark  Twain  is  the  spirit  of 
undying  youth — the  spirit  of 
real  Americanism — for  he  who 
came  out  of  that  loafing,  out- 
at-elbows,  down-at-the-heels 
Mississippi    town  —  he    has 


passed  on  to  the  world  the 
glory  of  our  inspiring  Ameri- 
canism—  the  serious  purpose 
that  underlies  our  laughter — 
for  to  Mark  Twain  humor  is 
only  incidental — and  he  has 
made  eternal  the  springs  of  its 
youth  and  enthusiasm. 

Take  Huckleberry  Finn  and 
Tom  Sawyer  by  the  hand  and 
go  back  to  your  own  boyhood. 

Let 


MARK  TWAIN 


show  you  the  way. 


Perhaps  you  think  you  have  read 
a  good  deal  of  Mark  Twain.  Are 
you  sure?  Have  you  read  all  the 
novels  ^  Have  you  read  all  the  short 
stories.''  Have  you  read  all  the 
brilliant  fighting  es- 
says.''—  all  the  hu- 
morous ones  and  the 
historical  ones? 


Think  of  it — 25  volumes  filled  with 
the  laughter  and  the  tears  and 
the  fighting  that  made  Mark  Twain 
so  wonderful.  He  was  a  bountiful 
giver  of  joy  and  humor.  He  was  yet 
much  more,  for  while  he  laughed  with 
the  world,  his  lonely  spirit  struggled 
with  the  sadness  of  human  life  and 
sought  to  find  the  key.  Beneath  the 
laughter  is  a  big  human  soul,  a  big 
philosopher. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


y       L.D. 
•^     4-26-19 


Low  Price  Sale  Must  Stop 

RISING  costs  make  it  impossible  to  continue  the  sale  of  Mark 
Twain  at  the  low  price.  New  editions  will  have  to  cost 
very  much  more  than  this  Author's  National  Edition.  Now  /  harper& 
the  price  must  go  up.  You  must  act  at  once.  You  must  •/  BROTHERS 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon  now.  If  you  want  a  set  at  the  ^  75  Franklin  Sq. 
popular  price,'  do  not  delay.     This  edition  will   soon  be      •  New  York 

withdrawn,  and  then  you  will  pay  considerably  more  for    /'^send  me,  all  charges 
your  Mark  Twain. 

The  last  of  the  edition  is  in  sight.     There  will 
never]  again   be   a   set  of  Mark  Twain  at  the      /  stampe<r"in"'goidTwit'h\rim- 
present   low   Ipricc.       Now    is 
tunity  to  save  money. 


Send  no  money 
Cut  out  the  coupon  and  mail 

it  today  /  \. 

''  >      Name 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  /^^Add.e.. 


X      prepaid,  a  set  of  Mark 

/      Twain's  works  in  25  vol- 

>      umes,    illustrat«d,    bound 

in    handsome    green    cloth. 

in   gold,  with  trim- 

VOUr     ODDOr-         ^     med  edges.     If  not  satisfactory. 

'  '^^  /     I  will    return  them   at  your    ex- 

^       pense.    Otherwise.  I  will  send  you 

'    J2  within  s  days  and  $2  a  month  for 

,'     IS  months. 

'     For  cash,  deduct  8%  from  remittance. 

/    Send  for  our  Special  Canadian  offer. 


(Established  1817) 

NEW    YORK 


y    Occupation 

/       To  get  the  red,  half  leather?binding,  change  terms  Ito  $1.50 
'      within  5  days,  and  S4  a  month  for  12  months. 


f^B^iiMOT*^ 
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Argentina 

and  the  River  Plate 

Are  You — the  United  States  Manufacturer 
and  Exporter — going  to  HOLD  this  Market? 

Argentina  wants  goods.        Sell  her  United  States 
goods.     She  can  pay  for  them. 

In  1917  Argentina's  total  business  with  the 
United  States  was  $299,355,684  of  which  amount 
the  United  States  exported  $1 38,084,920  in  manu- 
factured goods.  Argentina  absorbed  40%  of  the 
total  United  States'  exports  to  South  America 
in  1917. 

That  same  year  Argentina  did  a  business 
amounting  to  $670,000,000  with  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  United  States.  But  one-third  of 
Argentina's  trade  with  foreign  countries  was  with 
the  United  States. 

What  Are  YOU  Going  To  Do  About  It? 

The  same  constructive  selHng  and  advertising 
ideas  that  you  use  here,  appHed  to  the  Argentina 
market,  will  hold  this  $300,000,000  business,  win 
a  goodly  share  of  the  $670,000,000  balance,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  increase  bound  to 
follow  the  rapid  development  of  the  country. 

LA  NACION,  the  great  National  Argentina 

Daily,  every   morning  reaches  the   distributor, 

jobber,  merchant  and  big  consumer  of  Argentina. 

LA  NACION  is  recognized  as  the  most  enter- 

I)rising    newspaper   in    all   South   America.     It 

spends  $30,000  a  month  in  cable  tolls  to  get  the 

news  and  maintains  editorial  offices  in  New  York, 

London  and  Paris. 

Tell  Argentina  and  the  countries  of  the  River  Plate 
(Uruguay  and  Paraguay)  about  your  goods  through  LA 
NACION.  Secure  distribution,  create  demand  and  en- 
trench your  product  through  the  columns  of  this  influential 
National  Newspaper. 

Let  La  Nacion's  New  York  Office — Room  902,  No.  i 
Wall  Street — tell  YOU  about  the  opportunities  in 
Argentina.     We  have  the  facts  you  want.     Ask  us. 

LA  NACION 

BUENOS     AIRES  ,  ARGENTINE 

A  National  Newspaper  with  an  International 

Influence 


New  York  Office 
Chicago  Office 


Room  902       1  Wall  Street 
58  E.  Washington  Street 


spare  time  for  C.  V.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledsre  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  preparo 
you  from  the  CTouncJ  up.  Our  couree  and  serriee  are  under  the 
euper\i8ion  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinoie,  assisted  by  a 
etaS  of  C.  P.  A's.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University*  Dept.  452-H.A.C.,  Chicago 
"The   World's    Greatest  Extension  L'niversity" 

How  to  Save  andMake  Money 

To  help  their  country  and  themselves,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans will  buy  Victorj'  Bonds  and  pay  for  them  in  easy 
instalments  from  their  current  income. 

Millions  more  are  buying  United  States  Thrift  Stamps. 
Wai  Savings  Stamps  and  Certificates. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  go  up.  up. 
UP.  To-day,  when  thrift  is  the  most  needed,  it  seems  the 
hardest  to  practise. 

So  there  is  a  great  demand  for  a  practical  guide  to  sensible 
thrift — sound  suggestions  based  on  the  actual  experience  of 
persons  who  have  succeeded  in  money  matters  largely 
through  their  own  efforts. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THRIFT 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What  to  Do  with  your  Savings 
By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 
What  Thrift  Is 

The  Present  Need  for  Thrift  in  the  United  States 
Waiste  in  America 

Preparedness— Thrift's  Best  Argument 
Teaching  Children  to  Save 
Stories  of  Thrift 
How  to  Keep  Out  of  Debt 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Thrift 
Home  Ownership 
Savings — Clubs  and  Associations 
Successful  Saving  Plans 
Women  and  Money 
Household  Efficiency 
Thrift  on  the  Farm 
The  Earning  Power  of  Money 
Essentials  of  Safe  Investment 
The  Get-Rich-Quick  Folly 
The  Safety  and  Service  of  Banks 
Little  Talks  on  a  Big  Subject 
Watchwords  of  Progress —  178  Quotations  from 
Successful  Persons 

Large  i2mo,  doth.  350  pp.,  70  illustrations 
$1.00  net,  by  mail  $I.I2 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  Cily 


The  Problem  of  Housing 

By  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn,  Ph.D. 

See  The  Homiletic  Review  for  May. 
30  cents  per  copy.  $3.00  per  year. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Exit 


Booze 


Here  is  one   of  the  I 
most  valuable   books  I 
I  ever    otTered    to    tht  I 
nen  and  women  wht  f 
ire   fighting   Johi 
Barleycorn.     It   con- 
tains a  wealch  of  valuable  material  for  use   in   conversation,  plat- 
form speaking,  writing,  etc. ,  to  drive  home  probibition  arffumenta. 

Ammunition  for  Final 

DRIVE  ON  BOOZE 

by  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.  A  storehouse  of  antf-saloon  araru- 
nnents  which  are  presented  in  new  and  irresistible  ways.  Quota- 
tions, anecdotes,  facts,  and  figrures  of  the  greatest  value,  written 
in  snappy  and  convincing  st>le,  fill  the  book. 

Governor  M.  Alexander  of  Idaho  writes;  "I  am  delighted  with 
the  bright,  sparkling  manner  in  which  you  present  things.  This 
book  will  certainly  be  a  great  help  to  prohibition  speakers." 

Governor  Arthur  Cftpper  of  Kansas  says:  "You  have  written  a 
powerful  argument  for  prohibition  and  your  book  can  be  read 
with  profit  by  alt  who  are  mierested  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  " 

400  pages,  cloth  bound;  $1.30  net;  by  mail  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Foorth  Avt,  New  York 


GARDEN  ROCKERIES 


A  DELIGHTFUL  new  book  b^  H.  H.  Thomas,  the 
-^  famous  gardening  expert,  which  tells  you  how  you 
can  make  and  plant  a  rockery  in  a  very  small  space  and 
what  a  never  failin?  joy  it  will  become  to  any  enthu- 
siastic nature-student.  It  gives  you  all  necessary  in- 
structions for  planting,  describes  the  flowers  tjest 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  leaves  nothing  uncovered 
that  can  be  of  service  timo  cloth,  with  many  illus- 
trations, 7.5  cents:  bv  mail,  83  cents 
FVSK  *  W.tGNALLS  COMPANY,  8o4  Fourth  ATcnnr.  Il»w  York 


REASON 


SENTIMENT 


are  two  forces  which  should  be  balanced  evenly  in  man. 
When  one  or  the  other  tips  the  beam  we  have  a  one- 
sided nature  and  warped  development.   Under  this  title 

A  Great  Book  by  Dr.  Paul  Dubois 

the  famous  French  specialist  on  mental  and  nervous 
states,  ably  tran-^l.nted  into  English,  takes  up  and  con- 
siders the  whole  question  of  the  need  for  restraining  im- 
pulse by  common  sense.  The  advice  given  is  practical, 
simple,  and  efficacious.  Every  young  man  and  woman 
should  read  it  carefully  and  apply  it  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  life.  iimo.  cloth,  so  cents  net;  by  mail,  58  cents. 
rCNK  k  WAGNAM.S  C0M1>ANT,  854  Fonrth  Arenue.  New  Tork 


^  I'lie  lAtrrnry  Dip^cat  for  April 

It  picks  your  pocket  while  you  look  on  ! 

The  last  pre-war  figures  show  America's  fire  loss  at  the  astounding 
figure  of  $2.10  per  person  per  year.  This  is  what  you  and  everyone 
else  in  America  paid  to  fire  in  1913— four  times  as  much  as  the 
Frenchman  paid,  seven  times  more  than  the  Englishman  and  far  more 
than  in  any  other  country  investigated. 

If  this  tax  you  pay  to  fire  earned  you  immunity  from  it,  perhaps  the  cost  would 
be  justified.  But  fire  grants  no  such  stay — its  threat  is  omni-present.  Conflagra- 
tions still  rage — particularly  in  America  where  its  toll  is  greatest. 


We  have  built  our  towns  in  a  hurry 
and  in  the  haste  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  "  fireproof ed"  to  have 
proper  emphasis  should  be  read 
"firep-roofed."  For  the  easy  path 
for  fire  through  a  community  is 
across  that  community's  roofs.  Not 
always  are  roofs  the  kindling  point 
but  invariably  they  mark  its  course 
— unless  they  are  built  to  repel  fire. 

In  Johns-Man ville  Asbestos  Roofing 
lies  the  answer  to  both  community 
and  personal  fire  safety.  For  in  this 
fire-safe  roofing,  adaptable  alike  to 
factory  or  home,  warehouse  or 
public  building,  is  nature's  rock- 
like fibre,  Asbestos — ^that  repels  fire, 
limits  its  destruction  and  protects 
your  property. 

It  is  of  first  and  vital  importance 
that  you  protect  your  own  property 
against  fire  loss  because  this  self- 
protection  when  taken  collectively 
means  the  fire  safety  of  America. 


There  is  a  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Roofing  on  this  list  that  on  your 
building  will  protect  you  from  fire's 
scourge, 

H.  W:  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York   City 
10  Factories  —  Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Roofings: 

Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofing; 
Asbestos  Ready  Roofing;  Cor- 
rugated Asbestos  Roofing; 
Colorblende  Shingles;  Transite 
Asbestos  Shingles. 


^■F  \  PACKINGS  A         JB^  

JOHNSp^ANVILLE 
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From  an  unretouched  photograph 


Autocar  Pulls  Itself  Through 

But  No  Community  Wants  Such  Roads 


Chassis 
$2050 


WHEN  a  good,  hard,  permanent  road  replaces  this  stretch 
of  mire,  every  foot  of  land  adjoining  it  will  increase  in 
value,  and  every  pound  hauled  over  it  will  decrease  in  cost. 

This  photograph  was  not  posed  for  advertising— it  shows 
the  actual  condition  of  a  seventeen-mile  link  of  so-called 
road  between  Pittsburgh  and  Butler,  Pa. 

Use  your  influence  for  good  roads  at  every  opportunity. 
Good  roads  are  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  in  advancing 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  nation. 

The  Highway  Industry  Association,  1311  C  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  done  so  much  towards  forwarding  good  roads  that  we  suggest  you  ask 
them  how  they  can  help  you  to  improve  road  conditions  in  your  community, 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

(Established  1897) 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 

New  York      Boston  Philadelphia    Chicago  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 

Brooklyn        Providence     Allentown        St.  Louis  Baltimore  San  Diego 

Bronx  Worcester       Wilmington     Atlantic  City    Washington  Sacramento 

Newark  New  Haven  Los  Angeles  Fresno 


^^  ^  Represented  by  these  Factory  Branches,  with  Dealers  in  other  cities 

Autocar 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


HOW  THE   NEW  PEACE-LEAGUE   PLAN   IS   RECEIVED 


THE  OUT-AND-OUT  OPPONENTS  of  the  League  of 
Nations  covenant  apparently  have  not  been  won  over 
by  the  amendments  adopted  in  Paris  to  meet  their 
objections,  altho  as  a  result  of  these  changes  the  Monroe  Do(v 
trine  is  specifically  recognized,  matters  solely  within  a  state's 
domestic  jurisdiction  are  declared  outside  of  the  League's  con- 
cern, and  a  nation  is  free  to  withdraw  from  the  League  on  giving 
two  years'  notice.  Thus  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  which 
has  suggested  that  an  alliance  with  the  Entente  nations  would 
afford  better  insurance  against  war  than  a  League  of  Nations, 
finds  the  "denatured  covenant"  powerless  for  either  good  or 
evil;  while  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  goes  further  and 
declares  that  "it  is  both  an  all-'round  invasion  of  sovereignty 
and,  at  the  same  time,  impotent  for  the  enforcement  of  peace." 
And  Senator  Borah,  just  returned  from  a  speaking  tour  against 
the  League  of  Nations,  says  that  the  amendments  will  cause 
no  let-up  in  his  fight.  In  fact,  "the  real  issue  is  now  formed  and 
the  real  contest  now  begins,"  he  declares;  and  his  words  are 
interpreted  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World  as  meaning  that  "henceforth  the  fight  will  be  on  the 
single  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  a  League  of 
Nations."  In  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  whose  evening  edition 
we  have  already  quoted,  we  find  these  reasons  why  The  Sun 
doesn't  like  the  League  idea: 

"Left  to  ourselves  to  develop  in  our  own  way,  free  from 
foreign  entanglements,  and  ready  in  the  future  as  we  have  been 
in  the  past  to  lend  a  hand  where  a  helping  hand  is  needed,  we 
shall  become  the  great  stabilizing  force  of  the  world 

"Why,  then,  break  our  necks  to  get  into  and  become  a  part 
of  European  diplomacy,  with  its  entanglements,  its  individual 
and  national  ambitions,  and  its  constantly  recurring  national 
rows? 

' '  The  Sun  believes  that  America  can  be  of  much  greater  ser- 
vice to  the  world  independent  of  such  association  than  we  can 
be  as  a  part  of  such  association,  and  that  in  our  independence 
we  shall  be  a  happier  people  and  a  people  quite  as  ready  to  go 
the  limit  in  helping  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world  as  we  should 
be  tied  up  in  a  League  of  Nations  that  would  hamper  our  free- 
dom and  exasperate  us." 

While  the  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.  Rep.)  is  satisfied  that  the 
League's  critics  "have  won  sweeping  victories,"  it  is  unwilling 
to  judge  whether  the  amendments  have  made  the  covenant 
safe  and  useful  until  it  has  studied  something  more  than  the 
cabled  summary  of  those  amendments.  With  this  same  reserva- 
tion the  Chicago  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.)  notes  that  "an  agreement 
which  could  not  be  amended  has  been  amended  to  advantage," 
and  goes  on  to  say: 

"Offhand  it  could  be  pointed  out  that  several  unsatis- 
factory statements  are  contained  in  the  summary.  It  is  pro- 
vided, for  instance,  that  nations  shall  reduce  their  armaments 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Nations,  and  that  having 
reached  a  point  of  military  equilibrium,  whatever  it  may  be, 
they  shall  not  increase  armament  without  the  consent  of  the 
Couacil. 


"The  United  States  may  wish,  as  a  matter  of  citizenship- 
training,  to  adopt  universal  service.  No  plain,  sensible  inter- 
pretation of  this  provision  regarding  armament,  as  contained 
in  the  summary,  would  permit  the  United  States  to  do  so  with- 
out the  consent  of  an  international  council  of  nine. 

"Great  Britain  is  traditionally  opposed  to  universal  service, 
being  devoted  to  navalism.  Consequently,  Great  Britain  does 
not  favor  universal  service  in  any  other  country.  A  reduction 
of  armament  may  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  an  effective  League  of 
Nations,  but  it  would  be  poor  policy  for  the  Uniteid  States  to 
subject  its  own  peculiar  needs  to  the  dictation  of  a  group  of 
nations. 

"We  are  for  the  League  of  Nations  if  it  is  understood  for  what 
it  is,  if  its  real  virtues  are  the  virtues  which  cause  America  to 
accept  it,  if  illusion  does  not  warp  American  policies  because  we 
have  joined  a  League  of  Nations,  and  if  the  wording  of  the 
agreements  into  which  we  enter  is  so  clear  and  so  well  under- 
stood that  no  possibility  of  error  or  misunderstanding  exists. 

"The  great  value  of  the  League  of  Nations,  we  believe,  is  that 
it  offers  a  sign  of  progress  to  the  war-tired  people  of  Atlantic 
Europe.  They  are  very  tired  and  restless.  If  the  order  of 
society  to  which  they  have  submitted  can  not  offer  them  any 
better  guaranty  against  international  tragedy  than  it  has  done, 
their  inclination  will  be  toward  the  violent  social  revolution 
which  has  been  a  greater  disaster  than  war. 

"Therefore  a  League  contained  within  practical  terms  and 
expectations  will  be  a  stabilizing  influence  where  a  stabilizing 
influence  is  needed  most.  But  the  United  States  ought  to 
sacrifice  nothing  to  this,  nothing  of  its  own  essential  importance 
and  security. 

"The  amended  form  of  agreement  protects  us  much  better 
than  the  form  which  President  Wilson  said  could  not  be  changed. 
It  has  been  changed;  it  may  have  to  be  changed  further. 

"We  hope  it  reaches  the  Senate  in  an  amendable  form.  It 
ought  not  to  be  presented  to  the  treaty-ratifying  authority  of 
the  United  States  in  a  fashion  which  offers  only  acceptance  or 
rejection." 

Senator  Borah,  already  quoted,  sees  the  am^ended  covenant  as 
"a  league  of  diplomats,  of  officials,  of  imperialists,"  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  "to  hold  in  subjection  all  small  nations  and 
to  sterilize  all  progress."  In  a  published  statement  setting 
forth  categorically  his  objections  to  the  amended  covenant,  he 
says: 

"It  is  difficult  to  discuss  in  detail  the  effect  of  the  changes  in 
the  proposed  constitution  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
the  language  of  the  instrument,  but  only  some  one's  construction. 

"But  it  would  seem,  first,  that  the  proposed  League  would 
commit  us  to  alliances  with  European  and  Asiatic  Powers  and 
oblige  us  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  conflicts  and  turmoils 
of  Europe. 

"Secondly.  That  we  still  assume  the  tremendous  obligation 
of  guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  inde- 
pendence of  all  nations  members  of  the  League. 

"Thirdly.  That  under  the  voting  arrangements  of  the  League 
control  of  the  entire  machinery  of  the  League  remains  in  the 
hands  of  European  and  Asiatic  Powers. 

"Fourthly.  The  whole  matter  of  disarmament  rests,  as  it  is 
now,  with  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  each  nation.  Of 
course,  this  is  no  disarmament  at  all. 

"Fifthly.     If   the  jiurisdiction  and  power  of  the  executive 
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council  remain  the  same  as  heretofore,  then  the  language  pre- 
serving the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  inappropriate  and  wholly 
inadequate. 

"Sixthly.     The  League  still  fails  to  provide  anj*  inachiuerj' 
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— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self-determination,  without 
which  there  never  can  be  peace. 

"Seventhly.  It  still  fails  to  provide  any  cheek  or  control 
whatever  upon  the  part  of  the  people  over  the  five  or  nine  men 
within  whose  unlimited  and  undefined  discretion  rests  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war.  It  still  leaves  it  in  the  power  of  those 
five  or  nine  men  to  commit  us  to  war." 

Turning,  however,  to  those  papers  which  opposed  or  supported 
the  League  conditionally,  we  find  that  here  the  amendments 
have  distinctly  scored.  "The  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  changes,"  remarks  the  Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star  (Rep.),  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.) 
admits  that  the  amendments  "seem  to  go  far  toward  meeting 
American  objections  lodged  against  the  original  draft."  The 
Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  of  the  same  Western  city,  thinks  that  the 
American  people  "may  now  safely  approve"  the  covenant 
and  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Ind.  Rep.)  remarks  that  "we  can 
all  rejoice  that  this  stupendous  project  is  thus  brought  so  nuicli 
nearer  fruition,  and  that  our  system  of  coordinate  powers  has 
been  approved  and  strengthened  by  the  palpable  victory  of  the 
Senate."  The  official  summary  of  the  revised  covenant  "looks 
good"  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  and  in  the  Tacoma 
Ledger  (Rep.)  we  read: 

"Completion  of  the  revised  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
will  relieve  the  tension  created  over  the  fate  of  the  idea.  The 
lieart  of  the  world  will  take  on  renewed  hope  now  that  all  doubt 
is  removed  that  such  an  institution  is  to  btu^ome  a  reality.  It 
is  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  whom  is  ascribed  a  victory  for 
the  inclusion  of  amendments  to  the  document.  The  thing  that 
really  counts  is  the  fact  that  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at 
to  afiford  the  peoples  of  the  earth  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
humanity's  problems  in  peace.  With  the  means  of  obtaining 
j)eace  assured,  the  nations  of  the  earth  can  now  w  hole-hearledly 
set  themselves  to  the  greater  task  of  practical  ai)plication  of  the 
ideals  of  the  centuries." 

Citing  certain  advocates  of  a  League  of  Nations  who  are 
disappointed  by  the  changes  and  regard  the  revised  covenant  as 
"worthless,"  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.)  says: 

"They  are  mistaken.  What  they  would  regard  as  an  effective 
covenant  could  not  po.ssibly  receive  the  approval  of  the  majoritx 


of  the  American  people.  A  sound,  a  promising,  a  vital  beginning 
is  all  that  discerning  friends  of  peace  and  progress  should  ask 
at  this  time.  The  League  will  develop  in  actual  use,  it  can  not 
get  its  growth  before  it  has  even  been  born.  The  essential  thing 
at  this  time  is  to  make  a  good  start,  to  lay  a  firm  foundation." 

The  President,  remarks  the  Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.), 
"is  plainly  trying  to  meet  the  objections  to  the  plan,  and  the 
effort  should  be  received  in  a  fair  and  unpartizan  spirit  with  an 
earnest  wish  to  ratify  if  that  can  be  done  without  violation  of  the 
Constitution  or  surrender  of  a  vital  American  policy."  In  a 
later  issue  The  Express  argues  that  the  amendments  result  in 
what  is  virtually  a  new  League,  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  result  is  that  from  a  federation  to  which  the  constituents 
were  required  to  surrender  a  large  part  of  their  independent 
nationality,  the  League  has  taken  more  the  character  of  an  al- 
liance in  which  the  independent  nationality  of  the  constituents 
remains  predominant. 

"Perhaps  the  most  vital  change  stipulates  that  in  the  ap- 
plication of  force  against  any  nation  which  may  resist  the  man- 
dates of  the  League's  council  the  approval  of  the  national  govern- 
ments is  necessary.  In  the  ease  of  the  United  States,  for  example, 
the  council  could  merely  recommend  that  it  supply  a  certain 
quota  for  operations  against  some  resisting  nation,  but  it  would 
rest  entirely  with  the  United  States  to  decide  whether  it  should 
furnish  the  desired  force.  We  would  not  be  obliged  to  go  into 
a  war  at  the  dictate  of  other  nations  without  consulting  our  own 
Congress  and  public  opinion.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Council  would  be  submitted  to  Congress,  which  might  declare 
war  and  vote  to  supply  the  desired  troops  or  refuse  to  do  so,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  judgment.  If  the  complete  text  bears  out 
this  interpretation,  as  indicated  by  the  summarj-,  the  strongest 
objection  to  the  League  is  removed,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned.  It  would  have  been  unconstitutional  to  transfer 
the  right  of  deciding  on  war  from  the  Congress  of  the  LTnite<l 
States  to  an  international  parliament,  as  well  as  a  very  dangerous 
surrender  of  nationality.     We  can,   however,  consent   that  an 


WOULD  SHE  GRAB  THK   LINES? 

From  the  Portland  Telegram. 

international  parliament  sliall  make  a  req\iest  or  recommenda- 
tion to  be  act(>(l  upon  according  to  our  own  judgment 

"Another  very  important  point  tending  to  restore  the  prin- 
<'iple  of  indeix-ndent  nationality  is  the  clause  allowing  any  nation 
whicli  has  fulfilled  its  obligations  to  withdraw  after  two  years' 
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notice.  The  United  States  is  thereby  allowed  to  enter  the 
Tjeague  as  an  (experiment  withont  binding  itself  to  perp(>tual 
membership.  If  after  two  or  three  years  the  issues  of  the  present 
war  shall  have  been  settled  and  a  reorganized  Kuropo  shall 
find  its  politics  on  a  new  basis,  the  United  States  will  be  free  to 
withdraw  to  its  old  isolation  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions 
which  drew  us  into  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World  have  been  ended. 
Wc  may  never  wish  to  withdraw  and  the  settlement  of  the  war- 
issues  may  be  so  prolonged  that  many  years  will  pass  before  it 
will  be  advisable  to  withdraw,  but  the  right  to  withdraw  will 

exist.     That  is  a  very  great  improvement 

"Another  clause  greatly  strengthening  independent  national- 
ity denies  the  right  of  the  council  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  any 
dispute  whose  subject  matter  falls  solely  within  a  state's  domestic 
jurisdiction." 

But  the  amendment  which  attracts  the  widest  attention  in 
the  American  press  is  that  which  specifically  recognizes  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.     In  the  cabled  oificial  summary  this  reads: 

"The  covenant  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  international 
engagements,  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  under- 
standings like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  securing  the  maintenance 
of  peace." 

For  a  time,  the  correspondents  tell  us,  this  amendment  was 
opposed  by  the  representatives  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
but  they  were  won  to  its  acceptance  by  President  Wilson,  whose 
argument  is  thus  summarized  by  Richard  V.  Oulahan  in  a  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times: 

"A  century  ago,  said  the  President,  when  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  powerless  before  absolutism,  the  United  States  declared  that 
the  system  should  not  prevail  in  the  western  hemisphere.  That 
declaration  was  the  first  international  charter  of  human  liberty 
and  the  real  forerunner  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

"In  this  last  war  against  absolutism  in  Europe,  which  brought 
about  the  fall  of  absolutism  throughout  the  world,  the  United 
States  took  part  in  accordance  with  those  principles  of  liberty 
laid  down  a  century  ago.  Is  she  to  be  denied  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  first  in  the  field?  Is  there  to  be  withheld 
from  her  the  small  gift  of  a  few  words  which  only  state  the  fact 
that  her  policy  for  the  past  century  has  been  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  of  independence — which  are  to  be 
consecrated  in  this  document  as  a  perpetual  charter  for  all  the 
world?" 

This  amendment  had  been  demanded  by  Elihu  Root,  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  and  Senator  Knox.  Its  acceptance, 
says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  "eliminates  the  one  objection 
to  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  which  there 
Avas  any  considerable  measure  of  public  support  in  this  country." 
Even  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  which  has  been  able  to  find 
little  virtue  in  the  League  constitution,  admits  that  this  amend- 
ment "may  save  the  covenant."  "The  League  of  Nations," 
it  adds,  "would  have  been  still-born  without  it."  "Had  this 
reservation  been  omitted,  there  is  little  doubt  the  United  States 
Senate  would  have  made  its  incorporation  a  condition  of  ratifica- 
tion," remarks  the  Peoria  Transcript  (Dem.),  which  adds  that 
this  change  will  give  the  opposition  Senators  "a  plausible 
excuse  for  a  change  of  front."  Without  it,  says  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  (Dem.),  the  covenant  "would  not  have  re- 
ceived the  deliberate  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
l>eople."     And  in  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  we  read: 


"If  the  amendment  as  adopted  will  not  satisfy  the  AmcTican 
assailants  of  the  covenant,  no  amendment  will  whi<ih  has  a 
chance  of  being  accepted  at  Paris.  It  should  Ih;  understood  in 
this  country  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  been  specifically  and  (explicitly  recognized  by  an 
international  congress  of  the  great  and  small  Powers  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  recognition  is  an  integral  part  of  the  covenant 
itself  and  not  a  mere  reservation  accompanying  the  signatures 
of  our  delegation,  as  was  the  (iase  in  the  Hagu(3  and  the  Algeciras 
treaties.     If  there  are  still  'triumphs  of  diplomacy,'  this  is  one." 

In  many  quarters  political  and  journalistic  observers  see  in 
the  amended  covenant  the  removal  of  the  chief  obstacles  separat- 
ing the  League's  critics  from  its  advocates.  These  vital  changes 
"will  win  for  it  many  votes  and  may  prove  sufficient  to  secure  its 
ratification,"  affirms  the  Republican  Philadelphia  Press,  which 
adds  that  the  credit  for  these  changes  is  due  to  the  constructive 
criticism  of  such  Republicans  as  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Knox,  Mr.  Lodge, 
and  Mr.  Root.  "All  the  serious  objections  have  been  over- 
come," remarks  the  Republican  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which 
predicts  that  "the  round  robin  of  thirty-seven  Senators  will 
become  a  reminiscence."  "In  the  form  in  which  it  now  stands 
it  ought  to  have  the  indorsement  of  the  Senate,  as  it  has  the 
indorsement  of  all  who  are  committed  to  the  spirit  that  is  behind 
it,"  declares  the  Republican  Buffalo  News,  which  adds  that 
while  it  is  now  acceptable,  it  is  not  necessarily  perfect.  Another 
Republican  friend  of  the  League,  the  New  York  Globe,  welcomes 
the  amendments  on  the  ground  that  they  meet  most  of  the  honest 
criticisms  and  misgivings,  altho  it  thinks  that  they  "have  prob- 
ably weakened  the  instrument  by  emphasizing  national  differ- 
ences, giving  latitude  to  independent  action,  and  placarding 
the  way  out."  The  independent  New  York  Evening  Post, 
another  champion  of  the  League  idea,  thinks  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  amendment  alone  "will  assure  the  acceptance  of  the 
Leagiie  by  the  United  States  Senate."  And  in  the  Democratic 
New  York  World,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Administration,  we 
read: 

"Public  discussion  during  the  last  six  weeks  has  shown  that 
the  country  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  League,  and  the 
amendments  made  in  Paris  have  met  most  of  the  objections 
which  were  advanced  in  good  faith,  or  apparent  good  faith. 
Whether  the  constitution  of  the  League  is  the  better  for  all  these 
changes  is  a  matter  of  divided  opinion.  The  irreconcilable 
Tories,  whether  British  or  American,  have  not  been  placated, 
but  the  changes  have  made  it  impossible  to  rally  a  third  of  the 
Senators  against  the  treaty." 

The  "round-robin"  Senators  wiU  now  be  able  to  go  over  to 
the  camp  of  the  League  supporters  without  embarrassment, 
affirms  ex-President  Taft  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun 
claims  that  the  amendments  "meet  all  the  points  raised  by 
Senator  Lodge  in  his  debate  with  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard." 
A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune  quotes  Senator 
Chamberlain,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  as  confident  that  "the 
covenant  will  come  to  the  Senate  in  such  form  that  it  can  be 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  treaty  of  peace";  and  it  represents 
Senators  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska;  Walsh,  of  Montana;  and 
Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  all  Democrats,  as  sharing  this  conviction. 
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WHAT    GERMANY   CAN,  MUST,  WILL  PAY 

WHEN  THE  "TIGER"  OF  FRANCE  told  the  anxious 
Deputies  that  the  question  of  reparations  and  the 
Saar  Valley  had  been  "settled  to  our  satisfaction," 
he  apparently  might  well  have  been  speaking  for  the  American 
press.  The  principle  of  "no  indemnities"  is  not  violated,  some 
of  our  writers  hold,  for  Germany  is  merely  pajTng  to  repair 
her  damage;  and  the  French  occupation  of  the  Saar  Valley 
is  similarly  regarded  not  as  "annexation,"  but  as  the  only 
practical  waj^  of  paying  France  for  Germany's  systematic  and 
1  horougligoing  destruction  of  French  mines  and  French  industries. 
The  reparation  plan,  as  outlined  in  the  Paris  dispatches,  seems 
"just  and  reasonable"  to  the  New  York  Wni-Id.  "As  a  measure 
of  punishment,"  it  may,  the  Washington  Stai-  thinks,  "be  re- 
garded as  effective  justice."  A  twenty-five-billion-dollar  bill  of 
damages  does  not  seem  in  the  least  unreasonable  to  an  American 
])acitist  of  German  birth  who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
tlie  devastated  regions  of  France.  Even  this  sum,  declares 
Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  wiU  not  make  good  all  the  damage, 
but  it  is  "a  satisfaction"  that  Germany  "will  at  least  be  asked 
to  pay  a  sum  which  can  not  in  the  least  degree  be  regarded  as 
unreasonable  in  view  of  the  period  of  jears  granted  to  them  in 
which  to  make  the  payment." 

Writers  of  Paris  dispatches  to  American  newspapers  quote  a 
provisional  text  of  the  reparation  clauses  of  the  peace  treaty 
Avhich  sets  the  German  indemnity  at  one  hundred  billion  gold 
marks,  or  approximately  $25,000,000,000,  to  be  paid  as  follows: 

Five  billion  dollars  in  two  years  without  interest. 

Ten  billion  dollars  during  thirty  years  beginning  in  1921 
with  interest. 

Ten  billion  dollars  to  be  paid  at  such  time  as  the  Allied  In- 
demnity Commission  shall  determine. 

This  sum  is  only  a  minimum.  The  Commission  has  wide 
powers  to  determine  not  only  how  the  money  should  be  paid, 
but  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  cover  Germany's  complete  indebt- 
edness. The  payments  mentioned  do  not  include  "restitution 
in  kind  in  the  case  of  property  seized  or  sequestered."  The 
allotment  of  the  sum  among  the  enemies  of  Germany  has  not 
been  determined,  but  one  press  correspondent  hears  of  a  ten- 
tative arrangement  giving  France  about  fifty-five  per  cent.; 
Great  Britain  between  twentj^  and  thirty  per  cent.;  and  the 
United  States  between  two  and  five  per  cent.  Allied  troops, 
according  to  one  dispatch,  will  hold  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
for  fifteen  years,  to  enforce  payment.  The  clause  in  which 
Germany's  liability  is  asserted  will  appear  substantially  as  fol- 
lows in  the  peace  treaty,  we  are  told : 

"The  Allied  and  associated  Powers  affirm  and  Germany 
admits  responsibility  for  all  losses  and  damages  of  the  Allied  and 
associated  Governments  and  their  nationals  from  the  unjustifiable 
warfare  waged  by  the  enemy  Power  against  the  Allied  and  as- 
sociated Governments." 

Protests  a  plenty  have  come  from  Germany  against  "an  un- 
justly extorted  peace,"  against  "dismembering  and  paralyzing 
Germany,"  against  "a  mailed-fist  peace."  In  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing after  the  publication  of  the  reparation  plan,  the  VorwdrLs 
says:  "The  indemnity  could  not  be  extracted  if  we  take  the 
last  sheet  from  our  beds  and  the  last  boot  from  our  feet."  But 
such  eloquence  does  not  affect  American  editors,  who  in  general 
agree  that  Germany  must  pay,  and  can  pay,  and  will  pay. 

The  Germans  are  reminded  by  the  New  York  World  that  the 
Allies'  war-expenses  are  not  included  in  this  bill.  A  bill  in- 
cluding the  total  expense  might  have  reached  a  figure  as  high  as 
.l;240,000,000,000,  according  to  some  calculations.  Nor  are 
there  any  punitive  damages  such  as  the  Germans  levied  against 
the  French  in  1871.  The  World  reminds  the  rest  of  us  that  the 
only  guaranty  for  the  ultimate  collection  of  these  $2r),000,- 
000  (K)()  from  Germany  "must  lie  in  a  l.,eague  of  Nations,"  which 
"could  settle  all  differences  about  settlements  and  could  im- 


mediately enforce  an  economic  blockade  in  case  Germany  should 
prove  recalcitrant."     Moreover,  says  The  World: 

"In  order  for  the  German  Government  to  paj'  either  in  full 
or  in  part,  it  is  e\ident  that  the  blockade  must  be  lifted  as  soon 
as  possible  and  the  German  people  allowed  to  go  to  work.  Ger- 
man industries  must  have  raw  materials.  German  manu- 
facturers must  ha\e  access  to  foreign  markets.  To  retard  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Germany  isill  be  to  deprive  the  tens 
of  thousaTids  of  individual  victims  of  German  military  destruc- 
tion of  the  compensation  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  with- 
out which  they  will  remain  impoverished  for  life.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  justice  to  the  Germans,  but  of  justice  to  everybody 
concerned;  for  .$2;^, 000, 000. 000  is  not  picked  from  the  bushes 
along  the  roads.     It  must  be  earned  by  economic  production." 

The  New  York  Sun  agrees  with  wTiters  we  have  quoted  that 
Germany  has  sufficient  resources  to  set  aside  two  or  three  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  payment  on  indemmt}%  tho  in  the  meantime 
it  Avill  be  necessary  for  her  to  shelve  her  own  domestic  war-debt, 
amounting  to  some  f:3r),000.000,000.  But  in  the  Sun's  opinion, 
"the  question  is  not,  could  (Jermany  pay  the  $25,000,000,000  of 
more,  but  would  she  pay  it?"  The  Sun  is  confident  that  any  one 
who  really  understands  the  German  nature,  who  knows  Ger- 
manj''s  economic  situation,  and  can  weigh  her  trade  future, 
"wU  conclude  that  Germany  will  be  very  glad  to  pay  the  an- 
nounced reparation,  wiU  be  very  glad  to  pay  any  reparation  that 
she  is  able  to  pay."  Germany  needs  the  world's  markets,  and 
"until  she  signs  the  treaty  of  peace,  not  merely  accepting  its 
terms  but  fulfilling  them."  she  can  not  get  into  those  markets 
"either  to  buy  or  to  sell."     Indeed, 

"Nobody  knows  better  than  Germany  that  the  very  peace 
treaty,  with  the  gigantic  reparation  to  be  paid,  is  going  of  ne- 
cessity to  put  Germany  back  into  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
Allies  themselves  must  put  her  there  so  that  she  can  pay  them. 
Then,  once  she  is  back  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  getting 
her  material  from  them,  and  is  sending  it  back  again  as  the 
finished  product  from  her  industries  to  Great  Britain,  to  France, 
to  Italy,  and  to  other  countries  in  payment  of  her  war-debts  to 
them,jGermany,'as  she  thus  cuts  her  international  debts  lower  and 
lower,  wiU  be  rising  year  after  year  higher  and  higher  to  the 
economic  power  she  possest  and  exercised  before  she  went  forth 
to  war  in  madness  and  returned  to  expiation  in  grim  resolve." 

But  while  economists  speculate  over  the  future  effects  of  the 
Allies'  reparation  policy.  Frenchmen  and  Belgians  are  calling 
for  German  money  to  rebuild  their  homes  destroyed  by  German 
shells.  The  "immediate,  pressing,  absolute  need  for  to-day"  in 
both  Belgium  and  France,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "is  that  Germany  should  pay  an 
amount  on  the  indemnity  which  she  owes  for  the  devastation 
worked  by  her,  not  for  war,  but  to  destroy  industrial  com- 
petitors." On  the  one  side,  as  the  French  newspaper 
Ulntransigeanl  vividly  pictures  it,  is  the  German,  with  his  huge 
debt  to  pay,  it  is  true,  "but  not  a  stone  of  his  house  has  been 
tumbled  down,  not  a  window  broken,  not  a  loom  or  a  screw 
wanting  to  his  mills,  his  boilers  hot,  his  engines  working,  his 
wheat  growing,  his  fruit-trees  aU  budding."     And — 

"On  the  other  side  is  the  Frenchman,  with  his  million  and  a 
half  of  dead  and  as  many  maimed,  with  !f36,400,000,0(X)  debt 
and  !$3, 700,000,000  to  pay  on  it  each  year,  with  everything  de- 
stroyed in  his  richest  and  busiest  working  regions,  mills,  looms, 
mines,  and  all,  with  his  fields  ravaged  and  his  fruit-trees  cut  de- 
down — and  two,  five,  ten  years  needed  to  set  going  again  work  in 
its  sacred  order.  Let  those  come  forward  and  say  who  tliey  are 
that  pretend  the  first  account  to  be  settled  is  not  that  of  France 
against  Germany." 

Thus,  as  the  Washington  Post  sees  it,  "the  recovery  of  France 
hinges  upon  the  collection  of  indemnities  from  Germany." 
The  people  of  devastated  France  want  to  rebuild — 

"But  their  bare  hands  can  not  accomi)lish  the  task.  They 
must  have  money  and  materials.  Germany  must  pay  the  cost 
of  the  renewal  work  as  far  as  she  is  able  to  pay,  and  she  must 
return  the  machinery  she  has  stolen,  if  she  can  be  made  to 
return  it." 
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HOW  AMERICA  WOULD  PUNISH  WILHELM 

THIRTY  VARIETIKS  OF  MONSTliOUS  CRIME  are 
laid  at  tho  ox-Kaisor's  door  hy  tho  subcommit((H>  of  tho 
("^onunissiou  ou  War  liosponsihilily  in  Paris,  but,  whiii^ 
(li(>  British,  French,  and  Kalian  mcnnbors  are  reported  to  have 
proscribed  capital  punishment,  the  Japanese  and  American 
members  can  not  agree  to  it.  Japan  still  holds  that  emperors 
rule  by  divine  right.  To  hang  ineu  an  e.x-tunperor  would  be  a 
sacrilege.  The  American  nu'mb(>rs  sixmu  ready  to  contiuit 
themselves  with  a  "moral  in- 
dictment," not  through  any 
chicken-hearted  reluctance  to 
deal  squarely  with  "the  world's 
greatest  criminal,"  but  bcH'ause 
the  machinery'  for  bringing  him 
to  trial  and  execution  appears 
to  them  iiuidequate  if  not  alto- 
gether lacking.  As  the  New 
York  Tribune  puts  it,  "Mr. 
Lansing  is  a  lawyer,  with  a 
law>'er's  concern  for  legalities 
and  precedents.  He  could  not 
find  what  express  statute  the 
HohenzoUern  violated  or  dis- 
cover international  machinery  for 
conducting  his  trial  on  joint  ac- 
count." To  The  Tribune,  Mr. 
Lansing's  position  looks  legiti- 
mate enough  in  principle,  but 
nevertheless  conducive  of  huge 
injustice: 


"The  whitening  bones  of  the 
Lusitania  children  still  strew  the 
sea.  The  body  of  Edith  Cavell 
is  in  the  grave.  Across  a  con- 
tinent rise  the  crosses  of  the 
unidentified  dead.  In  countless 
homes  there  is  a  vacant  place. 
But  the  arch  criminal,  with  a 
retinue,  lives  in  a  luxurious 
castle,  and  to  his  credit  stands 

a    great    sum    of    wealth    while   Germany  pleads    inability   to 
make  reparation.     'A  strange  world,  my  masters!'" 

The  Springfield  Republican,  a  paper  not  commonly  given  to 
advocating  rash  measures,  thinks  it  is  time  we  broke  with 
legality  in  such  matters  and  created  outright  a  basis  for  the 
futmre  prosecution  of  rulers  who  may  lay  the  foundation  of  wars: 

"If  there  could  be  a  grand  inquest  after  every  war,  in  order 
to  fix  the  moral  guilt  of  every  one  concerned  in  causing  it,  the 
world  might  be  the  gainer.  A  trial  of  the  Kaiser,  however 
far  removed  it  might  be  from  an  impartial  or  legal  procedure, 
might  be  an  excellent  departure  from  previous  international 
practise  if  it  should  establish  a  precedent  that  in  later  times 
could  be  broadened  and  applied  on  a  comprehensive  scale." 

Desirable  tho  this  radical  procedure  might  be  in  certain  re- 
spects, it  appears  to  the  New  York  World  a  pronouncedly  un- 
American,  not  to  say  un-Anglo-Saxon,  way  of  handling  the 
ease,  and  at  the  same  time  anything  but  good  policy,  for — 

"All  the  traditions  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  are 
squarely  opposed  to  the  principle  of  ex-post-facto  laws,  whatever 
the  offense  may  be  and  however  just  the  demand  for  punishment. 

"A  trial  of  the  former  German  Emperor  without  due  process 
of  law  would  not  be  an  impressive  proceeding,  and  might  do 
far  more  harm  than  good.  It  would  enable  his  supporters  in 
Germany  to  picture  him  as  a  martyr,  and  in  the  end  the  Wilhelm 
legend  might  become  as  prolific  a  source  of  mischief  as  the 
Napoleon  legend." 

This,  however,  is  not  necessarily  an  argument  for  giving 
him  his  liberty,  and  the  New  York  Times  would  cage  him  up  and 
claims  to  see  ways  of  doing  it  legally,  and  believes  that,  on  the 
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whole,  it  would  come  nearest  to  punishing  him  as  ho  deserves, 
since  "capital  punishment  seems  miserably  inadequate  in  his 
case." 

"That  would  (>ti(i  his  sufferings  at  once.  Ficmorse,  the  tor- 
tures and  torments  that  will  prey  u|)on  his  mind  and  soul,  would 
seem  to  be  a  in^nalty  more  nearly  commensurat<»  with  his  (crimes; 
so  long  as  he  holds  his  former  grc^atness  in  memory  he  must 
be  the  most  miserable  man  ou  earth.  That  he  must  be  under 
restraint:  a  prisoiuu',  that  he  must  never  be  a  free  man,  is 
indicatiul  by  (fomnion  prudenc^^  Th(»re  the  ('onferen('e  will  be 
uj)()n  solid  ground,   with  a  nmltitude  of    ])i(ic«  (h^nts  to  justify 

the  process  agamst  the  ex-Kaiser, 
with  the  whole  body  of  intir- 
natioiuil  law  for  the  guidancse 
of  the  court.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  flrawing  up  the  in- 
dictment against  him  for  many 
and  ilagiant  \iolations  of  inter- 
national law;  and  the  sui)reme 
law  of  self-def(ms(!  and  safety 
gives  abundant  sanction,  after 
conviction,  for  a  sentence  impos- 
ing restraint  or  imprisonment. 
The  decision  of  the  ('ouncil  that 
he  must  be  placed  on  trial  may 
be  expected  to  lead  to  that  end." 

Under  the  head-line,  "Naughty, 
Naughty  Wilhelm!"  the  Pitts- 
burg (lazdle-Times  ridicules  the 
plan  to  let  him  off  with  a  mere 
reprimand,  and  declares,  "Keen 
disappointment  will  be  felt  over 
the  decision  reported  to  have 
been  made  at  Paris  that  the 
former  Kaiser  can  not  be  legally 
executed  for  starting  the  world- 
war  and  ordering  or  approving 
the  atrocities  which  characterized 
the  German  operations."  As  for 
the  objection  that  it  is  bad  pol- 
icy to  make  a  martyr  of  him,  the 
Baltimore  Manufacturers''  Record 
asks:  "When  a  vile  criminal  has 
been  hanged,  does  he  become  a 
martyr?"  and  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  emphatically  objects 
to  "cheating  the  gallows."  As  cabled  from  Paris  to  the  New 
York  American,  the  list  of  crimes  with  which  the  former  German 
Emperor  has  been  officially  charged  is  as  follows: 


YOUR   SPRING  SUIT,  YOUR  EX-MAJESTY!" 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Li-dgir. 


1.  Massacre  of  civilians. 

2.  Killing  of  hostages. 

3.  Torture  of  civilians. 

4.  Starvation  of  civilians. 

5.  Rape. 

6.  Abduction    of     girls    and 

women    for    purposes  of 
enforced  prostitution. 

7.  Deportation  of  civilians. 

8.  Internment     of     civilians 

under  brutal  conditions. 

9.  Forced  labor  of  civilians  in 

connection  with  military 
operations  of  the  enemy. 

10.  Usurpation  of  sovereignty 

under  military  occupation. 

11.  Compulsory     enlistment 

among  inhabitants  of  eo- 
cupied  territory. 

12.  Pillage. 

13.  Confiscation  of  property. 

14.  Exaction     of     illegitimate 

or   of   exorbitant  contri- 
butions and  requisitions. 

15.  Debasement    of    currency 

and     issue    of    spurious 
currency. 

16.  Imposition     of    collective 

penalties. 


17.  Wanton    devastation    and 

destruction  of  property. 

18.  Bombardment     of     unde- 

fended places. 

19.  Wanton  destruction  of  re- 

ligious, charitable,  edu- 
cational, and  historical 
buildings  and  monu- 
ments. 

20.  Destruction    of    merchant 

ships  and  passenger  ves- 
sels without  examination 
and  without  warning. 

21.  Destruction  of  fishing-boats 

and  of  a  relief-ship. 

22.  Bombardment  of  hospitals. 

23.  Attack  on  and  destruction 

of  hospital-ships. 

24.  Breach  of  other  rules  relat- 

ing to  the  Red  Cross. 

25.  Use    of     deleterious     and 

asphyxiating  gases. 

26.  Use  of    explosive  and  ex- 

panding buUets. 

27.  Orders  to  give  no  quarter. 

28.  Ill-treatment  of   prisoners 

of  war. 

29.  Misuses  of  flags  of  truce. 

30.  Poisoning  of  wells. 
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TOO   MUCH   OR   NOT   ENOUGH   WHEAT? 

EVEN  SUCH  OBVIOUS  BLESSINGS  as  bumper  crops 
are  received  nowadays  with  doubts.     Here  is  a  world 
needing  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  yet 
our  cotton-farmers  are  reducing  cotton  acreage,  and  Ihe  predic- 
tion of  a  record-breaking  wheat  crop  "does  not  meet  with  an 
unqualified  welcome  by  any  means,"  as  one  editor  notes.    Really, 
comments  the  New  York  Times,  "if  oAcr  there  was  a  coun-try 
distrest  by  excess  of  materials  for  food  and  clothing  this  is  one." 
Reporting    on    the    condi- 
tion of  ^\"inter  whest;   the 
Department  of  Agricullure 
forecasts   a    crop   of    8.37,- 
000;000  bushels.  The  spring 
wheat  crop  will  bring  the 
total    well    over    a    billion 
bushels,  it  is  believed.  Cor- 
respondents remind  us  that 
the    Government    guaran- 
teed the  farmersaminimuni 
price  of  $2.26  a  bushel  for 
all   1919  wheat,   and  that 
Congress  set  aside  a  billion 
dollars    to    back    up    the 
guaranty.     Since  the  bar- 
gain   holds,    and    no    one 
seems     to     advocate    anj- 
evasion  of  it.  editors  won- 
der what  it  will  cost  this 
nation  in  the  end  to  secure 
this  bumper  crop.    If  world 
wheat-prices    do    not    fall 
below  the  guaranteed  price, 
the  consumer  must  forego 
his  hopes  of  cheaper  food; 
if  the  price  does  fall  below 
S2.26    the    United    States 
Treasury  will  be  involved 
in  heavy  losses,  supposing, 
with  the  New»York  Evening 

Post,  "that  our  exported  wheat  has  to  be  sold  far  below  that 
figure,  with  the  probably  inevitable  corresponding  reduction  to 
the  home  consumers."  In  either  event,  remarks  the  Washing- 
ton Foal,  the  taxpayer  must  pay  in  the  end,  and, 

"The  fact  stands  that  in  this  year,  when  nature  appears  ready 
to  empty  her  horn  of  plenty  upon  this  land  and  we  are  t<:  be 
blessed  with  a  wheat  crop  far  beyond  the  flights  of  our  imagina- 
tion, the  people  of  the  United  States  will  i)ay  war-pricefe  for  their 
bread.  Whether  they  pay  it  to  the  baker  or  lo  the  tax-collector 
is  of  small  consequence." 

With  a  total  wheat  crop  almost  certain  to  beat  the  1915 
record  of  1,02.5,000,000  bushels,  the  implication  of  the  situation 
is,  as  the  Philadelj)hia  Inquirer  sees  it,  "that  we  shall  'have 
wheat  to  burn,'  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  farmer 
his  contract  price  out  of  the  api>ropriation  for  that  purpose 
which  has  been  provided."  The  effect  of  such  a  record  wheat 
crop  can  only  be,  in  tht  oi)inion  of  President  Barnes,  of  the 
Food  Administration's  Grain  Corporation,  "that  present  prices 
in  primary  markets  will  fall  to  the  Government  level  and  that 
it  will  be  reflected  immediately  thereafter  in  a  moderate  decline 
in  flour  prices."  Mr.  Barnes  also  says  that  the  Grain  Corporation 
Avill  help  to  keep  flour  prices  down  by  rutting  wheat -supplies 
to  neutrals  and  by  encouraging  the  importation  of  wheat. 
Several  dailies  call  attention  to  the  prediction  of  Sir  James 
Wilson,  a  British  authority  on  grain,  to  the  effect  that  there 
will  be  a  large  world  surplus  of  wheat  this  year  for  1920  i  nd  that 
wheat  prices  are  likely  to  be  low  for  se^■eral  years.  Sir  .Tames 
e.xpects  the  price  of  wheat  in  England — "in  England,  with  all 


the  rail-  and  ship-transportation  charges,  profits,  commissions, 
insurance-rates,  etc.,"  one  editor  notes — to  drop  to  $1.25  a 
bushel.  So  cautious  an  organ  of  finance  as  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  avoids  prophecy,  but  does  think  that  the 
crop  report  "certainly  suggests  a  normal  price  of  wheat  abroad 
considerably  below  .S2.26."  And  in  this  case,  even  after  the 
money  has  been  provided  to  meet  the  Government's  guaranty, 
there  will  be  difficult  problems: 

"Does  Congress  seriously-  contemplate  charging  the  American 
consumer  .S2.26  per  bushel   while  it  lets   the   foreign  consumer 

have  the  grain  at  less  than 
that  figure?  If  so  the 
consumer  is  likely  to 
feel  aggrieved,  particularly 
with  living  costs  at  their 
present  level  and  retail 
prices  of  foodstuffs  show- 
ing no  disposition  to  re- 
cede. Does  Congress,  on 
the  other  hand,  contem- 
plate the  idea  of  letting 
the  world  price  (if  lower 
than  ,12.26)  govern  in  the 
American  market  as  well? 
If  so,  the  Government's 
function  Avould  be  merely 
that  of  paying  the  grain- 
grower  a  subsidy  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the 
market  A-alue  and  .S2.26. 
This  latter  is  perhaps  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  out 
of  the  situation.  .  .  .  The 
whole  situation  is  ona 
A\hich  is  charged  with  im- 
mense possibihties  of  in- 
justice and  unwise  man- 
agement. There  is  ground 
for  deep  regret  that  this 
guaranty  should  ever  have 
been  made." 

The  New  York  Sun 
voices  the  same  regret  with 
less  restraint: 


ISN'T  HE   A  BOUNCING   BOY! 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic.  "In  this  year  of  bursting 

granaries,  of  superabund- 
ant breadstuffs  of  all  kinds,  of  national  plenty,  the  Govern- 
ment Food  Trust,  to  save  its  face  in  the  matter  of  its  wheat- 
price  guaranty  to  the  farmer,  will  cost  the  American  consumers 
billions  of  dollars  which,  imder  the  free  workings  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  they  never  w^ould  have  to  pay  for  their 
bread  and  meat ;  which,  under  the  law  of  common  sense,  they 
never  would  be  permitted  to  pay,  but  which,  under  an  ad- 
ininistrativc  policy  of  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
under  a  political  policy  of  the  madness  of  bedlam,  they  will  l)e 
compelled  to  jiay  to  the  last  penny  that  the  Go^'ernmeut  Food 
Trust  can  squeeze  out  of  them." 

But  "Wheat  Doctors  Disagree,"  as  one  newspaper  head-line 
has  it.  And  those  who  contend  that  our  great  l)rospecti^'e  supply 
Avill  be  matched  by  a  demand  for  Avheat  that  will  keep  prices 
up  are  led  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Herbert  Hoover.  Food 
needs  of  Europe  and  Asia  indicate,  says  Mr.  Hoover  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  press,  that  there  will  be  no  surplus  left  from  the 
1918  crop  when  the  new-  crop  is  harvested.  And  we  are  reminded 
that  while  our  1919  crop  will  be  huge, 

'Before  the  war  Russia,  India,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Rou- 
mania  all  exported  large  amounts  of  wheat.  The  war-famine, 
loss  of  seed,  lack  of  fertilizers,  and  aiuirchy  have  turned  these 
countries  into  importers  of  wheat  for  the  whole  of  next  year." 

It  is  Mr.  Hoover's  opinion  "that  the  world  price  of  wheat, 
if  there  is  a  free  market,  may  be  above  $2.26."  And  he  gives 
another  jar  to  consumers  who  are  looking  for  cheaper  bread 
when  he  asserts  that  an  investigation  would  show^  "that  to  lower 
the  price  of  flour  bj'  50  per  cent,  would  only  reduce  the  price  of 
a  one-pound  loaf  from  nine  or  ten  cents,  as  at  present,  to  seven 
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or  eight  cents,  because  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  increased  cost 
of  a  loaf  since  the  war,  is  due  to  higluM-  wages,  manufacturing  costs, 
and  the  cost  of  other  supplies."  Food  Administration  officials 
even  figure  that  the  European  wheat  shortage  nuiy  he  greater  than 
our  own  surplus  over  normal  domestic  needs,  and  ask  us  to  eat 
less  wheat  and  more  corn,  oats,  aiul  rice  lor  one  year  longer. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  Oshkosh  Northwentern  warns  us  that 
"there  is  small  prospect  that  the  i)ri('e  of  flour  and  bread  in  this 
country  will  materially  decline  for  at  least  another  \ear.  Tiie 
government  guaranty  practically  fixes  the  farm  price  of  wheat 
for  a  full  year  ahead,  and  the  world  demand  will  help  to  sustain 
the  price  to  consumers  around  present  levels."  But  the  Wis- 
consin i)aper  offers  the  consoling  thought  that  "the  higher  the 
price  of  wheat,  the  more  profit  will  come  to  this  country  from 
its  foreign  sales."  Representative  dailies  like  the  New  York 
Times,  World,  and  Evening  Post,  Newark  News,  Buffalo  Express, 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Baltimore  Sun,  Indianapolis  News, 
and  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  are  convinced  by  Mr.  Hoover's 
statement  that  our  vast  wheat  surplus  will  be  met  by  the  world's 
vaster  need,  and  that  the  world  market  is  likely  to  sustain  the 
Government's  guaranteed  price.  There  is  no  reason,  other 
papers  remark,  for  us  to  sell  our  surplus  to  Europe  at  a  loss. 
Since  we  are  lending  European  buyers  the  money  to  buj'  food, 
"we  have  every  right  to  call  upon  them  to  pay  fair  prices  for  our 
wheat  and  other  foodstuffs,"  so  it  seems  to  the  Spokane  Spokes- 
man-Review. This  journal  adds  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment "can  not  afford  to  throw  a  billion  dollars  away  in  fool 
philanthropy  to  provide  foreign  nations  and  the  consumers  of 
the  non-wheat  growing  regions  of  the  country  with  cheap  flour." 

That  the  Government's  price  guaranty  was  in  a  large  part 
responsible  for  the  bumper  crop,  since  it  induced  the  farmers  to 
plant  winter  wheat  so  extensively,  is  asserted  by  the  Springfield 
Republican  in  an  editorial  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  a 
reply  to  the  statements  quoted  above  from  the  New  York  Sun 


and  Joiinidl  of  Connnrrce.  The  Republican  does  not  believe  that 
the  Government  will  lose  money  on  its  giiaranly,  hut  however 
this  may  be,  it  considers  that  guaranty  to  havct  been  "vin- 
dicated in  a  broadly  humanitarian  sense,"  and, 

"The  Government  really  shares  with  nature  the  credit  for  tho 
largest  winter  wheat  crop  in  American  history,  at  a  time  when 
the  world's  ne«\d  for  food  was  never  mon^  desperately-  acute. 
If  the  Treasury  (eventually  loses  money  on  the  transaction,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  money  will  be  merely  transferred 
from  one  class  of  Americans  to  another  class,  and  that  there 
\N  ill  he  no  decrease  in  the  national  wealth  if  tnone.^-  drawn  from 
individual  income-tax  payers  and  corporations  finds  its  way  into 
the  ])ock(»ts  of  the  American  farmers. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  whciat-growers  will  play  a  great  part  in 
carrying  the  country  through  the  difficult  readjustment  period 
following  the  war.  Their  large  i)rofits  on  a  huge  crop  will  enal)le 
them  to  offer  an  (excellent  home  market  for  Eastern-manufac- 
tured goods  and  to  al)sorb  Victory  Liberty  bonds  in  still  larger 
measure  than  hitherto." 

Representative  journals  of  finance  in  centers  like  New  York  and 
Boston  grow  eloquent  over  the  prospect  of  a  record-breaking  pro- 
duction of  wheat.  Coming  at  a  time  when  famine  is  counting  its 
victims  in  Europe  by  the  thousands,  the  April  crop  report  "reads 
like  a  message  from  Heaven  itself,"  to  the  Boston  News  Bureau. 
This  crop  means  prosperity,  as  The  Wall  Street  .Journal  sees  it, 
"for  it  means  automobiles,  machinery,  and  implements,  build- 
ings, clothing,  and  everything  that  goes  into  a  farmer's  needs 
and  wants."  And  it  also  "means  food  and  life  to  the  starving 
millions"  of  the  world,  the  New  York  Commercial  declares. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  the  New  York  Globe  that  the  matter  of 
price  is  of  small  moment.  For  such  a  boon  as  this  unprecedented 
supply  of  the  world's  chief  food  staple  "governments  can  well 
afford  to  pay  any  price  in  money;  vast  stores  of  wheat  insure 
against  starvation,  and  at  this  curious  period  the  fate  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  all  law  and  order,  in  large  sections  of  the  earth,  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  hungry  millions  can  be  fed." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


When  nations  run  amxick,   muck   becomes   their  element. — Greenville 
{S.  C.)  Piedmont. 
Unity  of  demand  seems  harder  to  establish  than  imity  of  command. — 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Wanted  to  exchange — Oratory  for  wheat  and  bacon.     Address  L.  and 
T.,  Moscow. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Try  freedom  of  the  seeds  on  your 
own  backyard. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

From  the  way  Germany  is  talking, 
one  gathers  that  it  is  willing  to  grant 
a  reasonable  peace  to  the  Allies. — Chi- 
cago Daily  News. 

When  we  speak  of  endiu-ing  peace 
these  days,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
lliat  Germany  will  have  to  do  the  en- 
during.— Manila  Bulletin. 

Senator  Jim  Reed,  looking  upon 
the  proposed  League  of  Nations,  ap- 
parently fears  the  best,  but  hopes  for 
the  worst. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Chicago  packers  tell  us  the  removal 
of  profit  restrictions  will  result  in  no 
change  in  the  prices  of  meat.  That  is 
the  way  it  is  now:  No  change. — Detroit 
News. 

The  BoLsheviki  are  weakening  at 
home  and  growing  stronger  away  from 
home.  The  home-folk  know  the  Bol- 
sheviki  best.  —  Charleston  News  and 
Courier. 

If  the  good  ship  George  Washington 
ever  gets  a  chance  to  make  a  farewell 
address  it  may  have  something  to  say 
about  foreign  entanglements.  —  New 
York  Sun. 

There's  only  one  end  when  Miss 
Liberty  rides  Anarchy  tiger.  They 
come  back  from  the  ride  with  the  lady 
inside  and  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the 
tiger. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Let  us  confine  the  waving  of  the  red  flag  to  our  railroad  crossings. — 
Dearborn  Independent. 

Those  who  once  were  saying  "Amen"  to  the  League  idea,  now  merely 
cry  "Amend," — Newark  News. 

"Peace   without   victory"   seems   to  have  shifted   around   to  victory 

without  peace. — New  York  Call. 

If  ever  a  place  was  misnamed  it  is 
Archangel.— Port/and  Oregonian. 

The  Koreans  have  been  doing  their 
best  to  signal  to  Japan  that  they,  too. 
are  a  proud  and  sensitive  people. — 
Washington  Star. 

The  President's  desire  to  recognize 
Lenine  ought  to  bring  a  snort  of  sar- 
donic mirth  from  the  Shade  of  Huerta. 
— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

It's  reported  Trotzky  has  ordered 
the  Russian  Fleet  to  sea.  We  thought 
all  Russia  had  been  at  sea  for  the  last 
two  years. — Newark  News. 

It  has  come  to  the  point  where  a 
body  has  to  earn  twice  as  much  as  he 
is  worth  in  order  to  get  half  enough 
to  live  on. — Jefferson  City  Democrat- 
Tribune. 

Eugene  Sue's  "Mysteries  of  Paris" 
can  not  compare  in  contemporaneous 
human  interest  with  the  daily  corre- 
spondence from  that  city  nowadays. — 
New  York  Sun. 

There  are  moments  when  we  won- 
der if,  perhaps,  the  money  that  the 
war  cost  could  not  have  been  spent 
to  better  advantage  in  some  other 
w&y.— New  York  Call. 

Germ.\ny  simply  would  dance,  but 
she  is  startled  at  the  size  of  the 
fiddler's  bill,  which  she  thought  was  go- 
ing to  1)6  paid  by  the  guests  she  forced 
to  attend. — Dearborn  Independent. 


DON  T  be  nervous. 

I'll  Ije  right  over  here,  only  3,000  mUes  away. 

—Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News 
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"IF  YE   BREAK   FAITH   WITH   US   WHO   DIED 

WE    SHALL   NOT   SLEEP 
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yAT   THIS   TIME   when  prayers  of   gratitude  and  devout 

/-^  thanksgiving  are  on  the  lips  of  millions  of  mothers  of 
■^  -*-  America,  when  each  day  thousands  of  our  boys  are 
being  returned  to  the  arms  of  those  who  so  love  them,  when  each 
city,  each  village,  is  echoing  with  cheers  for  its  heroes^ — at  such 
a  time  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
help  pay  the  price  of  the  A'ictories  and  the  triumphs  that  our 
sons  have  achieved. 

We  are  now  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  glorious  Victorj^  Loan. 
Asked  lo  subscribe?  No,  let  us  rather  say  that  we  have  been 
inA-ited  to  share  the  opportunity  and  honor  of  subscribing. 
What  man  is  there  worthy  of  the  title  of  manhood  who  did  not 
yearn  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  splendid  boys 
who  fought  those  memorable,  those  bitter  and  bloody  battles 
at  St.  Quentin,  Cambrai,  and  St.  Souplet;  at  St.  Mihiel,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  in  the  Argonne  Forest?  TMiat  man  is  there  who 
will  not  covet  the  honor  of  paying  in  money  for  the  victories 
that  our  boys  bought  with  their  own  life's  blood. 

Oil,  how  little  have  we  done,,  how  little  can  we  do  to  repay 
those  who  have  suffered  and  died  for  us,  those  brfve  sailor 
lads  who  kept  grim  watch  on  ocean  lanes,  themselves  in  constant 
l)eril  from  the  marauding  murderers  of  the  sea;  those  other 
lads  who  went  into  the  hell  of  battle  with  a  smile  on  their  lips, 
who  were  shot  to  pieces,  seared  by  poison-gas,  burned  with  liquid 
flames,  wrenched  soul  from  body  by  bursting  shells,  killed  by  the 
fljdng  scythe  of  steel,  frozen  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  trenches, 
drowned  like  rats  in  the  bogs  of  Flanders,  who  fought  and  bled 
and  died  until  the  cemeteries  behind  the  lines  grew  to  forests 
of  white  crosses. 

We  can  do  little  for  them,  and  yet  we  can  do  this.  We  can 
preserve  and  sacredly  maintain  the  honor  of  the  nation  that 
they  defended.  We  can  pledge  our  labor  and  our  substance 
to  a  complete  payment  of  the  debt  incurred  by  this  nation  in 
the  cause  for  which  they  died. 

Four  Liberty  Loans  to  the  astounding  total  of  more  than  eight- 
een billions  of  dollars  have  borne  eloquent  testimony  to  the  unity, 
the  loyalty,  and  the  enduring  patriotism  of  our  Nation.  Now 
must  our  people  i)ut  the  capstone  to  this  splendid  structure. 

This  will  not  be  easy  of  accomplishment  with  the  fever  of 
conflict  past,  for  it  takes  a  higher,  a  finer  type  of  patriotism 
to  serve  the  nation  now  than  was  required  in  the  delirium 
of  war.  For  the  other  loans  were  raised  in  the  heat  and  passion 
of  battle,  when  the  spurs  of  defeat  were  being  prest  against  our 
sides,  when  the  black  battalions  of  the  enemy  with  their  thun- 
(hiring  millions  of  men  and  guns  were  rocking  the  world  with 
fearful  blows,  when  the  Prussian  legions  stood  on  the  very 
heights  of  Paschaendale  Ridge  and  looked  upon  the  coveted 
waters  of  the  English  Channel. 

Now  that  task  is  finished.  The  incorruptible  and  sxipreme 
equity  is  asserting  itself  once  more.  The  <listurbers  of  the 
])eace  and  balance  of  the  world  have  been  put  down,  and  the 
fires  of  patriotism,  turned  to  white  heat  in  the  roaring  con- 
verter of  war,  are  dying.  We  are  again  returning  to  the  sober 
processes  of  norma]  life  and  we  are  forced  to  face  the  cold  facts 
of  our  hard  obligations  in  the  solemn  light  of  reason. 

But  our  imaginations  would  indeed  be  cold  and  our  hearts 
would  be  hard  if  we  were  so  soon  to  forget  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise  that  we  have  won,  if  now  at  this  time  of  triumph 
we  were  even  to  haggle  over  the  price  of  victory. 

For  this  is  indeed  and  in  truth  a  Victory  Loan.  No  longer 
are  we  asked  ta  give  our  money  to  an  uneomi)leted  (tause.  This 
great  business  is  finished.  By  these  commitments  now  j)r('- 
sented  for  payment  we  have  silenced — eternall}'  pray   God — 


the  frightful  crash  and  roar  of  the  artillery  that  belched  and 
blazed  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps;  by  these  commitment? 
we  have  stilled  the  poignant  grief  that  was  wringing  millions 
of  mother-hearts;  by  these  same  commitments  we  have  stopt 
at  last  the  vast  casualty  lists  that  day  by  day  cast  their  black 
and  frightful  shadows  over  our  imaginations — lists  whose 
every  name  sent  a  shaft  of  agony  into  some  woman's  breast. 

Were  these  colossal  expenditures  then  worth  while?  Were 
these  billions  well  spent?  Was  it  right  that  we  should  have  been 
prodigal  with  money  that  we  might  not  be  prodigal  with  human 
lives — that  we  might  bring  this  agonizing  conflict  to  so  swijt 
and  so  victorious  a  conclusion? 

To  such  a  consummation  how  gladly  would  America  have 
pledged  every  dollar  of  her  resources !  How  -nillingly  would  any 
true  American  give  all  he  possest  to  this  cause  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, if  such  a  supreme  sacrifice  were  required!  And  5-et  we  are 
now  asked  merely  to  lend — not  give;  to  lend  our  money  at  in- 
terest— at  a  most  generous  interest  and  with  the  United  States 
Government  itself  as  security. 

What  man  could  be  deaf  to  such  an  appeal  or  recreant  to 
such  a  compelling  duty?  What  man  could  name  this  act  a 
sacrifice?  Can  it  be  called  a  sacrifice  to  invest  our  money 
in  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  Government,  to  make  secure  the 
liberty  and  freedom  that  have  been  won  by  the  blood  of  our  sons? 

Sacrifice?  How  lightly — how  easilj^ — that  word  falls  from 
cur  lips.  Have  we  sacrificed?  Where  then  are  our  ruined 
cathedrals,  our  shattered  and  broken  homes,  our  devastated 
fields  and  factories?  We  sacrifice  who  have  known  nothing 
of  the  horror  of  huge  guns  that  ranged  out  countrj^sides,  rav- 
aging them  with  harassing  fire,  nothing  of  great  Zeppelins 
hovering  over  our  cities  and  dropping  death.  Where  are  our 
refugees,  our  widows,  and  cur  orphans?  Where  in  this  wide 
land  does  hunger  stalk  or  pestilence  claim  whole  townships 
for  its  victims?  What  can  we  say,  whose  bins  are  bursting 
with  grain?  Where  are  our  bankrupt  and  prostrate  industries? 
How  can  we  answer,  whose  trade  is  past  all  computation,  epochal 
in  its  unprecedented  figures?  There  is  only  one  real  sacrifice  that 
with  bowed  head  and  brimming  eyes  we  have  laid  on  the  altar. 
Seventy  thousand  of  our  beloved  sons  sleep  under  little  white 
crosses  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  France.  This  is  our  offering. 
Shall  we  dishonor  their  names  and  diminish  their  glory  by 
faltering  in  the  cheerful  performance  of  our  imperative  duty? 

No!  It  cannot  be  that  the  mothers  and  fathers  who  gave 
four  million  sons  to  die,  if  need  be,  that  liberty  might  survive, 
will  now  higgle  and  quibble  over  the  material  cost  of  saving  the 
very  soul  of  civiUzation.  It  cannot  be  that  one  hundred  milUon 
Americans  will  forfeit  the  glorious  inheritance  received  from 
their  fathers  who  fought  first  for  American  liberty,  an  inheri- 
tance that  has  gained  an  added  radiance,  an  increased  glory,  a 
new  splendor,  that  has  been  made  more  precious  by  the  victor- 
ies of  our  own  boys  in  an  even  higher,  an  even  greater  cause — 
the  emancipation  of  the  world. 

The  patriotism  of  our  nation  will  not  be  appealed  to  in 
vain.  The  fountains  of  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  must  lie  renewed  and  sustained.  We  must  come  to  this 
great  undertaking  with  a  loyalty,  with  a  courage  not  bred  of 
passion  for  war,  but  a  passion  for  right  and  for  honor,  with  that 
higher  courage,  that  more  enduring  partiotism  so  necessary  to  the 
great  undertakings  of  peace.  We  must  and  will  respond  to  the 
call  as  never  before,  knowing  that  our  own  sons  are  here  amonp: 
us,  bearing  witness  to  our  acts.  This  loan  must  be  subscribed 
and  oversubscribed  so  that  a  last  glorious  chapter  will  be  added 
to  the  bright  le.xicon  of  America's  achievements  in  the  Great  War. 


II 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


WHAT  PUNISHMENT  FITS  THE  EX-KAISER'S  CRIME? 


THO  SAFELY  ENSC^ONCED  IN  HOLLAND  siiico  tlio 
wo  of  Iho  annistico,  press  re])orts  indicate  that  the  ex- 
Kaiser  is  in  anything  but  a  tranquil  frame  of  mind,  as 
he  sees  the  day  of  his  personal  reckoning  approaching.  Amid 
disputes  over  the  ability  of  the  Allies  under  international  law 
to  extradite  the  ox-Kaiser  legally,  one  positive  suggestion  in 
A'arious  quarters  is  that  he  should  be  interned  somewhere 
remote  from  contact  with  his  Junker  and  Imperialist  sui)porters 
in  Germany,  who  still  hope  to  see  the  rule  of  the  Hohenzollerns 
reestablished.  Meanwhile,  among  the  German  press  we  find 
some  journals  advising  the  world  with  a  siirprized  and  innocent 
air  that  the  ex-Kaiser  was  not  really  to  blame  for  German 
poUcy  before  the  war  or  during  the  war.  One  of  these  organs, 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  apparently  considers  that  the  best  way 
to  defend  him  against  the  action  of  the  Peace  Conference  is  to 
unmask  him. as  a  mere  vain  puppet  of  his  royal  entourage.  This 
German  daily  puts  forth  the  argument  that  he  can  not  be  extra- 
dited, because  his  actions  were  political  and  not  personal.  If 
he  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  "atrocities"  such  as  are  men- 
tioned in  his  letter  to  the  late  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  letter  "in  so  far  as  it  is  genuine"  could 
not  be  applied  generally.  Naively  enough,  the  Frankfort  paper 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  will  discard  further  legal  distinctions  and 
consider  the  matter  on  broad  human  Unes,  because — 

"With  legal  conceptions  one  can  play  a  very  deft  game,  but 
if  one  probes  deeper  the  situation  is  different.  Thanks  to  our 
wretched  Constitution,  William  II.  without  doubt  possest 
powers  so  extensive  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance  that  he 
seemed  to  be  an  absolute  ruler.  Now  it  is  an  old  story  that 
more  or  less  absolute  rulers  do  not  devise  their  policies,  except 
in  the  case  of  mighty  personalities  such  as  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  others  are  leaders  only  in  appearance,  for,  in  reality,  they 
are  managed  by  groups  of  persons  who  know  how  to  suggest 
their  views  to  a  weak  potentate  in  such  a  way  that  he  takes 
them  for  his  own.     Even  if  he  is  not  surrounded  by  an  organized 


THE  EX-KAISER'S    WACHT  AM  RHEIN. 
Press  reports  say  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  have  inundated  the  coun- 
try around  Amerongen.  _r;jg  Westminster  Gazelle  (London). 

camariUa,  there  is  always  some  irresponsible  person  who  man- 
ages affairs.  The  intention  may  be  very  good,  but  the  effect 
always  is  that  the  policy  is  not  the  policy  of  the  ruler,  or  it  is  his 
only  in  part.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  wholly  his,  and  while  it  is  seldom 
lM>ssible  to  produce  documentary  evidence  in  these  matters,  the 


fju't  is  well   known  and   there  are  times  when  we  come  across 
j)Ositive  eviden(;(!." 

The  Zeilunf/  thfui  n^fcTS  to  pul)lishe(l  statenuaits  on  the  r<!- 
sponsibility  for  the  G(!rman  policy  which  wrecked  progress    at 


THE  WAR-LORD'S  MASTER. 

— Esquella  (Barcelona). 

the  two  peace  conferences  at  The  Hague.  It  cites  Professor 
Zorn  as  saying  in  a  pamphlet  of  recent  publication  that  the 
"disastrous  policy"  which  he  supported  as  a  German  delegate 
at  the  second  conference  was  inspired  by  the  German  Foreign 
Office.  As  to  the  first  Hague  Conference,  the  Zeitung  refers  to 
the  memoirs  of  the  former  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  the 
late  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White,  who,  according  to  this  German 
paper,  discovered  that  the  Kaiser  was  cleverly  used  by  the  chief 
German  delegate  at  The  Hague,  the  late  Count  Miinster,  to 
cover  the  latter's  successful  opposition  to  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  Disclaiming  any  taint  of  excessive  royal- 
ism,  the  Zeitung  insists  at  the  same  time  that  it  hates  injustice, 
and  avers  that — 

"It  is  an  injustice  of  the  Entente  to  speak  only  of  German 
'atrocities'  and  to  be  silent  on  the  horrors  committed  by  the 
other  side.  But  it  is  equally  unjust  to  pile  everything  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  who,  far  from  being  the  powerful  personality 
he  was  considered  by  so  many  people  in  foreign  countries,  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  feeble  character  quite  ignorant  of  how  he  was 
being  led.  To  be  sure  a  monarch  of  such  great  power  ought 
not  to  be  weak  and  he  ought  to  have  been  opposed  by  every- 
body in  a  position  to  oppose  him 

"  In  actual  truth,  the  Kaiser  is  not  responsible  for  many  things 
that  have  happened  in  the  war.  At  least  in  the  first  years  of 
the  war  we  know  that  he  did  not  interfere  in  military  affairs 
except  perhaps  that  in  some  cases  he  worked  along  lines  con- 
trary to  those  our  enemies  believed  he  was  following.  When 
in  August,  1918,  Admiral  Holtzendorff  asked  permission  to 
establish  a  submarine  blockade  of  the  American  coast,  the 
Kaiser  would  not  allow  it.  To-day  he  is  in  exile,  thrust  to  the 
depths  from  his  exalted  position  in  Ufe — one  such  as  few  mortals 
have  occupied.  What  must  be  his  frame  of  mind?  In  simple 
truth  it  may  be  said  that  WiUiam  II.  has  been  punished  by  fate 
and  history.     He  should  be  left  in  quiet." 

But  no  such  sentimentality  is  to  be  noted  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Larnaud,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and  Mr.  de  la  PradeUe, 
Professor  of  International  Law,  in  the  University  of  Paris,  who, 
on  examination  of  the  evidence,  conclude  that  the  ex-Kaiser  is 
answerable  in  his  own  jferson  both  in  penal  and  civil  law  for 
the  war  and  for  the  crimes  committed  by  the  forces  under  his 
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BOLSHEVISM  MEANS  STARVATION  AND  DEATH N'EVKR  PEACE. 


■  THE  DANGEK  UF  BOLSHEVISM. 


SOME  OF  THE   POSTERS   THAT    ARE   BEING   USED    IN  A  NATION-WIDE    PICTORIAL   CAMPAIGN   BY 


command.  Their  report  is  published  in  Le  Btdletiu  Officiel,  in 
which  we  read  that  the  authorities  on  penal  law  argued  that  this 
law  can  not  be  applied  to  a  nation,  and  that  the  German  Empire, 
therefore,  apart  from  the  ex-Kaiser,  is  liable  only  in  civil  law. 
But  as  the  directors  of  a  public  company  can  be  punished  by 
criminal  law,  altho  the  shareholders  as  a  body  can  not,  so,  altlio 
the  German  nation  can  not  be  subjected  to  legal  punishment, 
its  former  sovereign  can  and  should  be  made  to  answer  for  his 
crimes  in  person.     We  read  then: 

"It  would  be  unjuridical  in  the  highest  degree  to  allow  the 
Kaiser  to  escape  the  responsil>ility  for  his  acts,  his  responsi- 
liility  for  the  war,  a  decision  upon  which  in  terms  of  the  German 
Constitution  belongs  only  to  him;  for  the  violation  of  Belgium, 
which  was  willed  l)y  him;  and  for  the^  numerous  acts  of  terror- 
ism committed  by  his  troops,  which  were  ordered  by  him." 

Even  if  the  ex-Kaiser  is  allowed  to  spread  the  responsibility 
for  the  beginning  of  the  war  over  his  fellow  German  so^'ereigns. 
this  would  not  enable  him  to  avoid  his  personal  share,  which  is 
the  largest.  As  for  the  acts  of  the  German  Army  and  Na^\\' 
this  French  report  shows  that  the  ex- Kaiser  is  personallv 
responsible  as  the  Supreme  War-Lord,  and  that  he  ordered  the 
methods  of  warfare  which  have  lilackened  the  name  of  the 
German  Army  is  plain  from  the  letter  he  A\Tote  to  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  early  in  the  war,  in  which  he  said: 

"My  soul  is  torn,  ])ut  everything  must  be  put  to  fire  and 
sword;  men,  women,  cliildren.  and  old  men  must  be  slaughtered, 
and  not  a  tree  or  house  l)e  left  standing.  Witli  these  methods 
of  terrorism,  which  are  alone  capable  of  affecting  a  people  as 
degenerate  as  the  PYench,  the  war  Avill  be  over  in  two  months, 
whereas  if  I  admit  humanitarian  considerations  it  will  last 
years.  In  spite  of  mj'  repugnance,  I  have  therefore  been  obliged 
to  choose  the  former  system." 

Noting  that  the  Dutch  ])ress  stoutly  maintain  that  the  sur- 
render of  tlie  ex-Kaiser  must  l)e  made  according  to  intoruation-il 
law,  the  London  Salurddfi  Revieic  observes: 

"Those  who  know  anything  about  international  law  are 
aware  that  William  can  not  legally  be  extradited,  btn-ause  he  has 
not  committed  any  of  the  si)ecific  offenses  set  forth  in  treaties  of 


extradition.  An  extraordinary  tribunal  must  be  set  up  for  his 
trial;  but  suppose  the  Dutch  refuse  to  give  him  up?  The 
Dutch  may  j'ield  to  force  majeure,  and  probably  the\'  will  do  so 
under  protest.  The  best  thing  would  then  be  to  try  the  ex- 
Kaiser,  slowly  and  solemnly,  so  that  the  record  of  his  crime.-^ 
may  sink  drop  by  drop  into  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

'"And  then,  having  foimd  him  guilty,  he  should  be  interned 
in  one  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  He  is  a  danger  in  Europe,  for 
there  is  a  strong  Kaiser  part\'  in  Germany,  which  will  grow 
stronger  if  the  disorder  continues.  A  few  more  months  of 
Spartacism,  and  the  Germans  v.ould  begin  to  sigh  for  a  Hohen- 
zoUern.  In  fact,  were  there  a  clever  Hohenzollern  or  Hapsburg 
in  existence,  he  would  have  to-day  a  great  chance." 

The  London  Times  says  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  about 
the  moral  guilt  of  the  ex- Kaiser  and  of  his  agents,  and  adds: 

"Even  municipal  law  is,  as  a  rule,  far  too  reluctant  to  establish 
criminal  responsibility;  and  in  international  law  there  are  few. 
if  any,  precedents  for  such  punitive  measures  as  it  is  proposed 
to  take  against  the  Kaiser.  Yet  on  establishing  .some  sort  of 
correspondence  between  moral  guilt  and  legal  guilt  the  whole 
future  development  of  international  law  ma>'  be  said  to  depend. 
But  the  judiciary  in  international  as  in  municipal  law  should  be 
indei)endent  of  the  executive,  or  it  loses  its  dignity  and  becomes, 
like  an  act  done  under  martial  law,  th(>  mere  (continuance  of  the 
operations  of  war.  It  is  for  the  executive  to  coUwt  the  evidence 
and  to  prepare  the  indictment.  Th(i  right  court  to  settle  such 
questions  would  be  some  judicial  committee  of  the  new  League 
of  Nations,  when  it  is  set  up." 

In  his  weekly  John  Bull  (London),  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley 
professes  cynicism  as  to  the  trial  of  the  ex-Kaiser  and  his  con- 
federates when  he  says: 

"Personally,  I  should  not  be  greatl\'  surpri/.ed  if,  when  the 
tribunal  is  constituted  and  meets  to  formulate  its  procedure, 
many  weeks  are  spent  in  learned  wrangling  on  this  point.  In 
other  words.  T  do  not  believe  that  in  tho  end  the  Kaiser  will  be 
held  personally  responsible  for  the  crimes  and  infami(>s  of  the 
war;  or.  if  he  be,  then  I  fancy  such  responsibility  will  be  declared 
of  so  pun^ly  technical  a  character  as  to  secure  his  escape  from  the 
condign  ri'tribution  which  is  his  due.  However,  we  have  not  got 
the  court  yet,  and  by  the  tinn*  it  is  ready  to  start  business  I 
am  afraid  that  many  of  the  culprits  will  be  in  their  graves." 
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BOLiSHEVISM  BREEDS  WAK,   UNEMPLOYMENT,   AND   FAMINE.  " 


"UOLSHEVXSM  MEANS   UKENCHlNti  THE  WOULD   IN   HLOOD. 


THE    GERMAN    REPUBLIC    TO    FIGHT    BOLSHEVISM    BY    DEPICTING    ITS    DISASTROUS    RESULTS. 


CAUSE   OF  EGYPTIAN   DISORDERS 

PREMATURE  ATTEMPTS  at  self-determination  made 
chiefly  by  irresponsible  political  agitators  are  named 
as  the  causes  of  the  trouble  in  Egypt,  which  resulted  in 
sending  General  AUenby,  the  hero  of  the  Mesopotamia  campaign, 
as  special  High  Commissioner  with  supreme  civil  and  military 
powers.  According  to  the  press,  in  the  rioting  that  has  occurred 
about  half  a  hundred  persons  have  been  killed,  including  some 
British  officers  and  soldiers.  Much  damage  was  done  to  railway 
and  telegraph-lines,  with  the  result  that  communication  with 
Egypt  has  been  seriously  deranged.  Trouble  has  been  brewing 
there  for  months,  according  to  a  statement  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  William  Dudley  Ward  on  behalf  of  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  reported  that  last  November  a 
deputation  of  Egyptian  Nationalists,  under  the  leadership  of 
Said  Pasha  Zagloul,  vice-president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
called  at  the  British  Residency  to  advocate  a  program  of  complete 
autonomy  for  Egypt,  which  would  leave  to  Great  Britain  only 
the  right  of  supervision  in  regard  to  the  public  debt  and  facilities 
for  shipping  in  the  Suez  Canal.  They  wished  to  go  to  England 
immediately  to  present  their  program,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Nationalists  elected  a  committee  of  fourteen  leaders  and  began 
agitation  in  support  of  it  throughout  Egypt.  The  British 
Government,  we  learn  from  press  reports  of  Mr.  Ward's  state- 
ment, exprest  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  allowing  the  Egyptians 
an  ever-increasing  share  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
but  added  that  it  could  not  abandon  its  responsibility  for  order 
and  good  government  in  Egypt,  over  which  a  British  protectorate 
was  formally  declared  in  1914,  and  for  safeguarding  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  native  and  foreign  populations.  No  useful 
purpose,  it  was  stated,  would  be  served  by  allowing  the  National- 
ist leaders  to  go  to  London  and  advance  immoderate  demands 
which  could  not  possibly  be  entertained.  Prime  Minister 
Rouchdi  Pasha  and  Adly  Pasha,  Minister  of  Education,  were 
invited,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  to  come  to  London  in  the  middle 
of  February,  but  they  refused  to  come  unless   the  Nationalist 


leaders  also  were  permitted  to  proceed  to  London.  The  British 
Government  felt  unable  to  accept  such  a  condition,  and  the 
resignations  of  the  two  ministers,  which  had  been  pending,  were 
accepted  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  When  steps  were  taken  to 
form  a  new  ministry  the  Nationalists  resorted  to  intimidation 
of  the  Sultan  and  of  those  ministers  who  were  ready  to  remain 
in  office  or  persons  who  were  ready  to  accept  it.  Because  of  the 
Sultan's  appeal  for  protection  from  insults  and  intimidation, 
Said  Pasha  Zagloul  and  three  other  National  leaders,  con 
spicuous  agitators,  were  arrested  and  deported  to  Malta.  Said 
Pasha  Zagloul  was  released,  however,  about  the  middle  of  April 
and  joined  a  deputation  of  p]gyptian  Nationalists  who  were  on 
their  way  to  England  by  permission  of  the  British  Government. 
The  first  duty  of  England,  according  to  the  London  Times,  is  to 
preserve  the  strength  of  her  "guiding  hand,"  and  this  must  be 
done  in  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people.     We  read  then: 

"We  are  bound  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have  no  intention  of 
permitting  the  destruction  of  that  order  and  prosperity  which 
we  have  established  both  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  That  changts 
nnist  be  made  with  the  object  of  giving  Egyptians  a  still  larger 
shaie  in  the  control  of  their  own  affairs  is  not  a  matter  of  dispute. 
We  can  not  introduce  spacious  reforms  irto  India  and  leave 
Egypt  untouched.  When  the  protectorate  was  proclaimed  in 
1914,  it  was  understood  that  eorstitutional  developments  would 
be  flamed  after  the  war.  The  position  of  Greal  Britain  is  that 
we  can  not  do  so  in  a  moment,  that  we  were  confronted  with  the 
most  sweeping  claims  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  draft  of  the 
first  arm.istice,  and  that  changes  made  now  require  the  most 
careful  consideration.  In  Egypt,  as  elsewhere,  violent  pressure 
will  retard  reforms,  not  hasten  them,  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  such  a  warning  was  more  required.  There  is,  however, 
one  aspect  of  the  Egyptian  disturbances  which  has  a  more  than 
local  significance.  They  have  unquestionably  some  connection 
with  that  spirit  of  unrest  which  is  rapidly  deepening  throughout 
the  Islamic  world.  One  of  the  defects  of  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Paris  is  that  Mohammedan  opinion  finds  far  too  little  expression 
in  the  councils  of  the  delegates.  A  thread  of  religious  unity 
sti'onger  than  any  Christian  community  of  interest  runs  through 
all  Mohammedan  lands  and  peoples.  It  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  decisions  now  being  framed." 
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CANADA'S   DAYLIGHT-SAVING  TANGLE 

CANADIAN  CITY  AND  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS  are 
sharjjly  at  odds  on  the  question  of  changing  Canadian 
I'locks  to  keep  daylight-saving  time  with  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  conflict  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Canadian  Railway  War  Board  to  follow  the  Ameri- 
can plan  of  advancing  railroad  clocks  one  hour  in  spite  of  the 
defeat  of  the  daylight-saving  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  vote  of  105  to  50.  Many  cities  in  Canada  are  following  the 
example  of  the  railroads,  notes  the  Vancouver  Sutu  which  re- 
minds us  that  as  a  province  British  Columbia  also  has  adopted 
the  measiu-e.  The  eastern  farmer,  not  satisfied  with  beating 
the  measure  in  Parliament,  this  Vancouver  daily  proceeds,  wants 
Parliament  to  prevent  the  railways  from  adopting  it,  but  "as 
the  railways  are  acting  under  an  order  of  the  Railway  War 
Board,  Parliament  will  be  placed  in  the  position  of  repudiating 
its  own  Board  by  compUnng  with  the  farmers'  demand."  We 
read  then:  ' 

"So  far  the  one  big  reason  advanced  by  the  farmer  for  his 
opposition  is  that  the  dew  is  not  off  the  grass  at  the  hour  of  his 
rising  if  the  clock  is  set  at  daylight-saving  time,  and  the  hired 
man  wants  to  quit  work  at  the  same  time  as  the  city  worker. 

"The  hired  man  on  the  farm  has  to  work  a  certain  number  of 
hours  a  day,  and  the  farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  arrange  with 
luTii  to  begin  work  when*  the  dew  rises,  otherwise  make  him  milk 
the  cows  and  feed  the  pigs  until  he  could  go  to  work  in  the  fields." 

The  Daylight-Saving  Act  does  not  affect  the  farmer  who  does 
]\is  own  work,  remarks  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  and  the  average 
farmer  works  by  the  sun,  the  clock  having  little  or  no  significance 
as  such  for  him.  It  is  usually  the  hired  man  who  insists  on  the 
daj'light-saving  scheme,  especially  when  he  is  in  proximity  to 
towns  or  villages.  The  Citizen  proceeds,  for  the  advance  of  the 
clock  an  hom*  gives  the  hired  man  so  much  more  daylight  in 
which  to  enjoj-  himself.     This  Ottawa  joiu'nal  adds: 

"The  present  mix-up  is  to  be  regretted  because  it  serves  not 
only  to  confuse  time  schedules  but  to  accentuate  the  fact  that 
the  Tirban  and  rm-al  centers  are  more  or  less  antagonistic  even 
on  matters  not  related  to  the  really  serious  things  which  require 
the  united  efforts  of  the  country  to  bring  to  a  solution.  To  have 
'country'  time  and  'city'  time  is  to  complicate  much  business 
unnecessarily.  Perhaps  it  could  be  solved  by  the  iinionizing 
of  farm  labor." 

The  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader  strongly  advocates  an  agreement 
of  time  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Dominion  of  necessity  has  "closer  commercial  relations 
and  a  more  intimate  exchange  of  business  with  that  country 
than  any  other,"  so  that  it  is  inevitable  that  two  methods  of  com- 
puting time  will  result  in  great  inconvenience,  annoyance,  and 
loss.     This  daily  recalls  that: 

"The  Montreal  Trades  and  Labor  Council  has  unanimously 
declared  for  the  reenactment  of  the  daylight-saving  bill  this 
year.  Last  year  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Montreal  opposed  the  scheme,  believing  it  to  be  a  dodge 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  get  more  work  out  of  them, 
but  after  last  year's  experience  they  have  come  to  recognize 
daylight  saving  as  a  boon  to  themselves  and  have  completely 
altered  their  views  and  are  now  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  it." 

While  it  is  true  that  international  travel  would  be  thrown 
out  of  gear  if  the  schedules  on  both  sides  of  the  line  were  not  the 
same,  observes  the  Toronto  Globe,  the  railway  companies  make 
confusion  worse  confounded  for  the  communities  which  do  not 
adjust  themselves  to  railway  time.  Business  of  all  kinds  will 
be  greatly  disturbed,  and  The  Globe  thus  explores  the  complexi- 
ties further: 

"The  stock  exchanges  in  any  event  must  be  governed  by 
American  time.  The  newspapers  will  have  to  go  to  press  an 
hour  earlier  to  catch  trains,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  efficiency 
as  news  purveyors.  Even  the  farmer  who  complained  that  last 
summer  he  had  to  milk  the  cows  an  hour  sooner  in  order  to  catch 


the  milk-trains  may  be  no  better  off  this  summer  because  Parlia- 
ment sided  vvith  him. 

"If  the  decision  of  the  Canadian  Railway  War  Board  is  not 
overruled  by  the  Government  or  Parliament,  urban  municipalities 
must  in  self-defense  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  system." 

The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  admits  that  the  railroads  were 
in  a  difficult  position  when  American  clocks  were  advanced  one 
hour,  but  the  obstacles  they  would  have  had  to  face  are  not 
considerable  when  compared  with  the  demand  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Canada,  as  represented  in  Parliament,  for 
adherence  to  the  old  time.  "We  were  not  bound  to  follow  the 
United  States  in  this  matter,  but  the  railroads  of  Canada  are 
morally  bound  to  recognize  the  will  of  Canadians,"  according 
to  The  Free  Press,  which  adds: 

"It  is  doubtful  if  the  dayhght-saving  principle  will  continue  to 
prevail  beyond  the  present  season.  While  it  holds  some  large 
advantages,  these  are  offset  by  the  grievances  which  are  created 
for  many  factory  workers,  as  well  as  for  the  farmers,  all  of  them 
early-risers  in  any  event.  Daylight  saving  makes  its  special 
appeal  to  the  classes  who  are  in  no  great  haste  to  bestir  themselves 
in  the  morning,  and  who  desire  the  long  afternoon  for  the  better 
opportunitj!-  it  gives  for  pleasure  and  sport.  Economically,  a 
good  case  can  be  made  out.  There  is  a  saving  of  artificial 
light  under  the  daylight-saving  plan.  No  advantage  can,  how- 
ever, compensate  the  worker,  who  fails  to  get  his  due  amount  of 
rest,  which  unfortunately  is  too  often  denied  him  when  he  must 
lose  the  precious  hour  of  the  cool  morning  in  exchange  for  the  hot 
hoiu*  of  the  afternoon." 


BULL-FIGHTING   UNPOPULAR  IN   SPAIN 

THAT  WITTY  SCOTCH  PREACHER,  Dr.  John  Wat- 
son, once  said,  "Heresy-hunting  is  the  national  sport  in 
Scotland,  just  as  buU-fighting  is  the  national  sport  in 
Spain,"  and  many  persons  in  this  countrj',  holding  a  similar 
opinion,  assume  that  bull-fight  "fans"  are  not  less  numerous  in 
Spain  than  baseball  fans  in  America.  Every  Spaniard  is  sup- 
posed to  like  to  see  buUs  disembowel  decrepit  horses,  attempt 
to  kiU  men,  and  finally  succumb  to  the  skill  and  ferocity  of  their 
tormentors.  Yet  a  famous  bull-fighter  named  Dehnontito  has 
returned  to  Madrid,  and  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other 
the  press  seize  the  opportunity  to  denounce  bull-fighting.  The 
crusade  calls  forth  a  verj^  significant  contribution  to  Blanco  y 
Negro  (Madrid)  by  Wenceslao  Fernandez  -  Florez,  who  has 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  bull-fighting,  and  concludes  that 
its  popularity  in  Spain  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.     Says  he: 

"It  is  not  true  that  the  Spanish  people  as  a  whole  are  en- 
amored of  buU-fighting.  In  all  Spain  you  will  discover  onl\- 
fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  individuals  who  are.  These  four- 
teen or  fifteen  thousand  individuals  keep  on  the  go  perpetually, 
making  the  rounds  of  all  the  bull-fights.  They  go  to  Gijdn,  to 
Santander,  to  Valencia,  to  San  Sebastian,  to  Se\  ille,  to  Granada. 
They  noisily  crowd  the  trains.  They  swarm  on  the  terraces 
in  front  of  the  cafes.     Once  the  fight  is  over  they  return  home. 

"A  proof  that  I  am  not  mistaken  is  to  be  found  in  the  care  with 
which  dealers  in  bulls  avoid  having  a  sale  on  the  daj^  of  a  bull- 
fight, for  in  that  case  the  sale  would  be  neglected. 

"Among  people  connected  with  King  Alfonso's  court  there  are 
three  thousand  buU-fight  enthusiasts;  at  Barcelona  there  are 
two  thousand;  at  Seville  two  thousand  more;  at  Valencia  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  so  it  goes;  in  the  country  at  large  a  mere 
sprinkling.  Many  a  town  is  without  a  single  enthusiast.  At 
Monforte  there  are  but  two.  Cangas  de  Onis  has  one  for  certain 
and  another  under  suspicion. 

"You  will  find  innumerable  Spaniards  who  never  attend  a  bull- 
fight, and  among  those  who  do  attend  it  appears  that  powerful 
stimulants  are  necessary.  Some  vnW  tell  you  that  they  can  not 
spend  an  afternoon  at  a  bull-fight  without  drinking  two  or  three 
bottles  of  montilla.  Others  say  a  man  must  smoke  ten  cigars 
and  double  his  brandy  ration." 

To  Fernandez-Florez,  bull-fighting  as  "a  national  sport" 
is  a  good  deal  of  a  humbug,  and  "nothing  in  Spanish  life  has  less 
influence."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  all  the  Spanish  writers  are 
aware  of  this,  but  see  reasons  for  not  letting  out  the  truth. 


SAVING   13,000   WORKERS'  LIVES   YEARLY 


(( 
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lAFETY  PAYS"  is  the  conclusion  of  Lew  R.  Palmer, 
who  WTites  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (New  York, 
April).  According?  to  JNlr.  Palmer  the  result  of  the 
"safety-fii'st"  movement  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  to 
reduce  our  annual  toll  of  fatal  industrial  accidents  from  35,000 
to  22,000,  with  a  corresponding  prevention  also  of  maiming  and 
disabling  accidents.  In  other  words,  the  movement  is  saving 
13,000  American  lives  yearly — or  one-sixth  of  the  number  of 
American  Uves  lost  in  the  war — and  presumably  will  steadily 
increase  this  rate  of  saving  until  the  loss  becomes  negligible. 
Further,  Mr.  Palmer  tells  us 
that  the  safety  movement  has 
been  the  entering  wedge  where- 
by a  better  understanding  is 
coming  about  between  em- 
ployer and  employee — itself  a 
measure  of  econom5\  In  con- 
clusion, the  writer  suggests 
closer  cooperation  among  all 
accident  -  prevention  agencies 
and  between  the  States  and  the 
casualty  companies.  He  urges 
us  to  "educate  our  children  to 
live  through  carefulness  rather 
than  die  by  carelessness,"  and 
finally  reminds  us  that  uni- 
versal peace  and  universal 
safety  go  hand  in  hand.  He 
says: 
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"While  it  can  not  be  claimed 
that  accident  prevention  has 
always  been  recognized  as  es- 
sential to  good  business,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  to-day  it  is 
a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
safety  pays. 

"A  striking  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  a  well-organized  and  active  safety  department  is 
illustrated  in  a  chart  recently  published  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporartion.  From  it  we  learn  that  in  the  past  twelve  years 
there  have  been  saved  from  death  and  serious  injury  within  the 
plants  of  this  organization,  approximately,  23,000  workmen. 

"Surely,  when  you  take  account  of  the  productive  value  of 
these  workers  thus  saved  to  their  task  in  the  'trenches  of  labor,' 
bearing  in  mind  what  that  increased  product  has  actually  meant 
to  our  Allied  armies,  fighting  our  fight  for  universal  safety  in  the 
trenches  'over  there,'  aU  must  agree  that  the  money  and  effort 
expended  in  developing  that  safety  organization  had  its  return, 
and  that  many  fold. 

"This  highly  specialized  and  important  branch  of  plant 
management  has  not  been  the  gi'owth  of  a  day;  it  has  been  a 
gradual  evolution,  with  many  elements  involved,  including  the 
patient  development  of  methods  of  education  in  order  to  combat 
that  arch-enemy  of  safety — carelessness — by  opposing  it  with 
a  united  front,  the  man  cooperating  with  the  management. 

"Important  as  have  been  the  installation  of  mechanical  safe- 
guards— many  of  which  are  monuments  to  some  fallen  pioneer 
— and  the  remodeling  of  plant  arrangement  and  plant  equip- 
ment, the  human  factor — the  personal  equation — still  holds  a 
bridge-head  in  the  bloody  arena  of  accident  causation. 

"'How  to  reach  the  man'  is  a  hard-fought  problem  of  long 
standing,  against  which  we  have  repeatedly  directed  our  major 
offensives,  on  which  we  have  trained  our  big  guns,  and,  I  fear, 
wasted  not  a  few  highbrow  speeches 

"Mass-meetings,  or  safety  rallies,  to  be  of  permanent  value, 
should  be  reenforced   with   the  rapid   and  continuous  fire  of 


Is  not 

An  accident  prevented — 

many  dollars  saved? 
An  accident  prevented — 

a  productive  life  or  limb  conserved? 
An  accident  prevented — 

uninterrupted,  therefore,  increased  production? 
Ah  accident  prevented — 

a  father  saved  to  his  family? 

a  family  saved  from  charity? 
Ah  accident  prevented — 

a  mine  well  ventilated? 

a  thousand  happy  homes? 

a  million  dollars  saved? 
An  accident  prevented — 

a  high-explosive  plant  properly  located? 

a  town  still  on  the  map?  ~~' 

An  accident  prevented— 

a  boiler  filled  with  water? 

a  plant  still  in  operation? 
An  accident  prevented — 

an  engineer  educated  to  caution? 

"The  Limited"  at  its  destination? 

the  passengers  "home  in  safety? 

the  railroad's  first  duty  fulfilled? 
Is  not  accident  prevention  the  best  and  cheapest  compensation? 
Is  not  the  White  Cross  of  Prevention  an  even  greater  national 

asset  than  the  Red  Cross  of  First  Aid? 


education  that  comes  from  well-directed  foremen*.s  meetings, 
interspersed  with  the  hand-to-hand  ])ersonal  contact  of  tlu3 
workmen's  coniinittees.  This  sii.()iihi,  i,n  a  large  nicasurc,  insure 
that  development  of  plant  morale  necessary  to  i)nt  siif(>ty 
'over  the  top.' 

"In  a  recent  bulletin  ])ublished  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Ijabor  Statistics  on  'The  Safety  Movement  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Industry'  appears  an  inte^resting  chart  showing  the  varia- 
tion in  accident  frequency  as  companKi  with  the  coincident 
variation  of  employment. 

"It  will  be  noted  that,  following  the  period  of  minimum  (>m- 
ployment  (at  which  time  there  was  a  paralUsl  depn-ssion  in  tlie 

accident  curved,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  new  men  cam(>an 
increased  accident  frequency. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  as 
it  is  in  accordance  with  i)ast 
experience. 

"However,  the  accident  fre- 
quency was  soon  checked 
and  the  curve  eventually 
brought  down,  even  at  a  time 
of  maximum  employment,  to 
a  point  as  low  as  the  best  re- 
cord at  any  period  of  mini- 
mum employment. 

"To  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  the 
new-man  problem  as  related  to 
accident  frequency,  this  will 
appeal  as  a  really  remarkable 
achievement,  and  to  my  mind 
proves  without  a  doubt  that 
safety  organization,  even  in 
the  face  of  unprecedented 
stress  of  war-work,  has  'made 
good.' 

"It  might  be  added  that, 
when  these  figures  have  been 
brought  up  to  date  for  the 
year  1918,  they  will  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  further 
reduction  as  compared  with  the 
already  good  showingfor  1917." 

Many  agencies  have  been  active,  Mr.  Palmer  reminds  us, 
in  the  development  of  the  safety  movement.  In  the  Pittsliurg 
district,  where  "mules  were  once  held  of  more  value  than  mor- 
tals," a  group  of  engineers,  in  cooperation  with  insurance  officials, 
sowed  the  seed  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  to-day  one  of 
the  foremost  accident-prevention  organizations.  Allied  with 
this  is  the  American  Museum  of  Safety,  a  pioneer  in  promoting 
the  'safety  spirit'  throughout  the  industries  by  holding  exhibi- 
tions of  safety  and  sanitation,  distributing  publications,  and 
making  investigations  that  have  exerted  marked  educational 
influence.     To  quote  again: 

"Focusing  the  industrial  thought  and  purpose  upon  this 
special  branch  of  plant  management  soon  revealed  the  fact 
that,  as  we  had  been  sadly  negUgent  in  conserving  our  minerals, 
forests,  and  other  natural  sources,  so  had  we  been  wofully 
wasteful  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  our  industinal  workers;  and 
we  were  awakened  to  the  realization  that  this  annual  toU  of  life 
and  limb  was  not  the  sad  necessity  we  had  believed  it  to  be, 
but  that,  by  the  proper  application  of  organized  effort — purpose 
plus  money — amazing  reductions  in  accident  frequency  could 
be  effected. 

"From  such  records  as  were  available  ten  years  ago,  we 
were  shown  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  35,000  fatal  industrial 
accidents  occurred  each  year,  carrying  with  them  approximately 
2,000,000  disabling  accidents  for  a  like  period. 

"In  the  light  of  the  new  day,  with  its  avowed  purpose  to 
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eliminate  waste,  the  safety  movement  has  played  its  part,  and 
to-day  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  rate  of  fatal  industrial 
accidents  has  been  reduced  to  ajjproxijnately  22,000,  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  disabling  accidents." 


JAPAN  MAKES  A  SHIP-BUILDING  RECORD 


"T 


HE    JAPANESE    last    fall  built  a  5,800-ton  steamer 

_      in  less  than  twent3'-nine  daj's — a  feat  which,  according 

-^     to   the   London    Weekly    Times,   gives  her   the   world's 

speed  record ;  for  aJtho  Ave  have  built  a  ship  in  the  same  number 

of  daj-s,  it  was  less  than 

half 


as  large  as  this. 
Ship-building  in  general 
is  looking  up  in  Japan, 
according  to  the  Times 
writer,  and  the  earnings 
of  the  steamship  Unes  in 
that  country  have  also 
jumped  about  30  per 
cent,  in  the  last  few 
months.  Japanese  build- 
ers, however,  must  use 
American  steel,  as  native 
stJ^el  is  no£  produced  in 
suflScient  quantity.  In 
view  of  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  ship  -  building 
l)oth  in  this  country  and 
Japan,  the  Times  A\Titer 
is  inclined  to  bewail  the 
' '  A-ery  unsatisfactory ' ' 
condition  of  the  same 
industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     He  writes: 

"While  ship-building 
conditions  in  this  coun- 
try continue  in  some  re- 
spects very  unsatisfac- 
tory, it  is  desirable  to 
remember  that  ship- 
building in  other  coun- 
tries is  making  rapid 
progress.  A  notable 
reminder  of  this  prog- 
ress is  the  feat  which 
has  recently  been  ac- 
complished in  Japan  of 
building  a  steel  steamer 
of  5,800  tons  gross  and 
9,000  tons  dead-weight  within  twenty-nine  daj'S,  of  which 
details  have  now  been  received  here. 

"The  keel  of  the  steamer,  the  Raifuku  Maru,  was  laid  down 
at  7  A.M.  on  October  7  last;  the  vessel  was  launched  at  6  a.m. 
on  October  30;  the  official  trials  were  successfully  carried  out 
on  November  5,  and  within  a  few  days  she  sailed,  laden,  for 
South  America. 

"The  length  of  this  vessel  is  385  feet,  her  beam  is  51  feet, 
and  her  molded  depth  is  28  feet.  She  attained  a  mean  speed  of 
14.39  knots  on  the  two  trial  runs  of  three  miles  each.  The 
whole  of  the  construction  was  carried  out  under  the  survey  of 
Lloyd's  Register. 

"This  feat  of  rapid  construction  is  clearly  an  important  and 
creditable  incident  in  the  development  of  the  Japanese  ship- 
building industry,  for  the  short  time  taken  represents  a  very 
remarkable  reduction  on  the  period  hitherto  required.  Even 
in  the  United  States,  where,  last  year,  feats  of  rapid  construc- 
tion quickly  succeeded  each  other,  great  prominence  was  given 
to  the  building  of  the  steamer  Crawl  Keys,  at  P]corse,  Detroit 
|{iver,  within  twenty-nine  days.  Yet  the  Crawl  Keys  was  a 
much  smaller  steamer  than  the  Raifuku  Maru,  being  of  2,300 
tons  gross  and  3,3(K)  tons  dead-weight.  .  .  .  When,  immedi- 
ately after  conipl(>tion.  she  sailed  away  laden,  slx^  l)ore  Ix^low  the 
l)ridge  a  large  i)la(;ard  with  the  words  printed  in  bold  type: 
'  1  am  twentv-nine  davs  old — look  me  over.'     In  each  ease  the 


ONE  DAY'S  WORK  ON 

This  picture  was  talcen  exactly  twenty- 


American  and  Japanese  builders  had  a  series  of  construction- 
progress  photographs  taken,  with  which  I  haAe  been  kindly 
suppUed.  Doul)tless,  in  each  case,  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
paratory work  was  done  before  the  keels  were  laid.  But.  making 
full  allowance  for  any  such  fabrication,  it  was  found  in  the 
United  States  during  the  height  of  the  crusade  that  'records' 
bred  'records,'  and  a  general  expediting  of  construction  was 
secured.     Not  impossibly,   the  same  process  will   be  repeated 

in  Japan 

"  One  cause  alone  seems  to  be  restricting  the  output  of  Japanese 
tonnage — the  lack  of  sufficient  native  steel,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Raifuku  Maru  was  built  of  American  steel.  When 
difficulties  of  securing  steel,  as  well  as  prices,  were  at  their  height 

diu-ing  the  war,  such  an 
impetus  was  given  to 
the  Japanese  steel  in- 
dustry that  about  150 
works  were  started  in 
Japan  to  deal  with  the 
iron  of  the  Far  East. 
but  the  present  position 
and  prospects  of  these 
new  enterprises  have 
naturall\'  been  affected 
by  the  fall  in  steel  prices 
in  this  country  and  in 
the  United  States.  Ja- 
pan is  not  troubled  with 
labor  difficulties.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Finaiicial 
and  Economic  Annual 
of  Japan  for  1918,  the 
average  daily  wage  of  a 
shipwright  in  1916  (the 
last  year  for  which  the 
figure  was  given)  was  less 
than  a  yen  (.50  cents). 

"It  is  interesting  to 
add,  in  connection  with 
this  construction  feat, 
that  a  telegram  has  just 
been  received  in  Lon- 
don from  Osaka  illus- 
trating further  the  great 
success  which  has  lately 
attended  the  operations 
of  the  Japanese  shipping 
lines.  The  remarkable 
increase  in  the  earnings 
of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  for  the  half-year 
ended  September  30 
was  described  in  The 
Ti7nes  of  .January  18. 
For  the  half-year  ended 
December  31  last  the 
net  profit  of  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  was 
$12,.500,000,  as  compared  with  $9,000,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1917." 

MEASURING  BRAIN -SPEED— In  an  article  quoted  in  these 
columns  recently.  Dr.  Amar,  of  Paris,  was  credited  with  the  in- 
\-ention  of  an  imj^roved  instrument  for  measuring  the  time  of 
brain-reaction  to  stinmlus.  Instruments  of  this  type,  of  course, 
are  not  new.  Edgar  M.  Atkin,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  writes  us 
as  follows  about  one  with  which  he  was  familiar  twenty-three 
years  ago: 

"As  a  sophomore  in  Yale  University  I  had  the  privilege  of 
studj'ing  experimental  psychology  under  Pr-ofessor  Scripture, 
who  used  the  very  machine,  tuning-fork,  smoked  <lruni.  electrical 
attachment,  and  drum  that  the  article  credits  Dr.  Amar  witli 
inventing.  The  late  'Mik**'  Murphy,  at  that  time  in  ciiarge  of 
Yale  athletics,  used  tlie  nuichine.  and  by  means  of  an  attach- 
ment photograi^hs  w<>re  taken  at  the  Yale  Field  showing  tlio 
track-men  h'aA'ing  the  mark  after  the  pistol  had  been  fired ;  and 
these  jjhotographs  were  compared  to  the  records  of  reaction,  a 
spark  on  tlie  waved  line  marking  the  time  when  the  pistol  was 
fijred  and  a  second  spark  marking  the  time  the  runner  left  his 
mark." 


THE  RAIX'UKU  MARU. 
four  hours  after  the  Vceel  was  laid  down. 
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A   MACHINE   FABLE 

AN  INSTRUC'TIVK  FABLE  that  brinf,ns  .-Esop  up  to 
/-\  ilatc  by  employing  as  sp(\a-kinK  cliaractors  tlio  parts 
-*■  -*-  of  a  steam-engino,  instead  of  tho  familiar  animals  of  tlio 
Greek  fabulist,  is  printed  by  Power  Plaid  Engineering  (Chicago, 
April  1),  under  th<i  titlo,  "An  Outbreak  in  a  Power-Plant."  It 
seems  just  possibles  that  the 
w  riter  had  at  some  time  in  his 
life*  read  and  digested  the  talo 
of  "The  Stomach  and  the 
Members,"  but  one  should  not 
be  too  critical  of  a  real  en- 
gineering fable,  as,  outside  of 
Kipling,  there  are  not  many  of 
the  kind.  The  author  begins 
Iiy  reminding  us  that  a  "revo- 
lution" is  a  natural  thing  in 
a  power-plant  and  that  out- 
breaks arc  the  fashion  in  in- 
dustry. It  is  not  surprizing 
therefore,  he  goes  on,  to  learn 
of  an  indignation  meeting  held 
recently  in  one  of  our  great 
plants.     He  ^vTites : 

"Some  of  the  Turbines  and 
Dynamos  with  the  Pistons  and 
Rods  got  together  and  talked 
over  their  grievances.  One 
Dynamo,  pointing  a  foot  to- 
ward the  Fly-wheel,  said: 
'  Why  should  we  all  go  on  get- 
ting all  hot  and  working  hard 
to  make  electricity  for  the 
world  when  that  idle  Fly-wheel 
does  nothing  but  whirl  around 
on  his  shaft'/  We,  who  pro- 
duce the  power,  should  get  all 
the  credit  and  attention  and 
care.  Look  at  him.  He  sticks 
up  above  everything  else. 
Everybody  sees  him  and  talks 
about  him.  He  takes  up 
room  and  gets  painted  and 
fussed  over,  but  he's  absolutely 
useless.' 

"Then  the  Turbine  joined  in 
with  his  shrill  voice:  'You're 
right,  Mr.  Dynamo;  that  Fly- 
wheel belongs  to  the  bourgeoisie. 
He's  never  made  a  watt  or  a 
horse-power  in  the  nineteen 
years  he's  been  in  this  plant. 
I've  watched  him  carefully.  He 
never  hurries  or  gets  heated. 
He  just  goes  round  and  round. 
He's  kept  all  polished  up,  and 
looks  dignified,  and  doesn't 
work  at  all;  while  I'm  grinding 
away  night  and  day,  chewing 
up  1.50  pounds  of  steam  and 
turning  out  light  and  power. 
It  isn't  fair  that  guy  should 
get  away  with  it  and  ride  all 
day  on  the  shaft  that  you 
fellows  work  to  keep  turning.' 

"Up  spoke  the  Piston-rod:  'You  said  something,  Brother 
Turbine.  I've  had  my  eye  on  that  fellow,  too.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
power-plant,  and  those  who  don't  make  power  haven't  any 
place  here.' 

"The  Steam-pipe  broke  out  with  great  heat  then:  'I  am  with 
you,  boys.  That  Fly-wheel  does  nothing  but  sponge  on  us,  who 
do  the  real  work.  .  .  .  He's  a  robber,  that's  what  he  is;  and  the 
day  of  the  idle  plutocrat  is  going  to  close.  We  fellows  create 
all  the  power  in  this  plant,  and  we  should  realize  it,  and  not  let 
ourselves  be  exploited  and  our  means  of  livelihood  stolen  by  an 
idler  who  does  nothing.  .  .  .  Let's  put  him  out.' 

"'Good  for  you,'  spoke  up  a  boiler.     'I've  been  here  twenty- 


six  years  and  1  agree.  .  .  .  Why  don't  wo  boycott  that  Fly- 
wheel and  refuses  to  work  for  him  any  longer.  Me  stays  in  a 
nice,  clean,  cool  room,  whilc!  1  sweat  in  coal  and  ashes  all  day 
here,  where  there's  no  stinlight  or  air,  and  when!  it's  always  hot. 
lie  gets  all  the  coinCort,  aiul  I  get  all  tli<!  drudgery.' 

"So  the  Turbine  and  Dynamo  and  Piston-rod  and  Steam-pipe 
and  Boiler  decided  to  organize  and  talked  about  a  nanu!.  Th(>y 
couldn't  agree,  so  they  adjourned  for  a  lattT  rn(!eting. 

"By  that  time  their  ideas 
had  grown,  and  they  decided 
to  start  a  movement  t^o  make; 
war  on  all  the  fly-whe(!ls  of  the 
world.  And  they  organized 
the  'International  Power-Pro- 
diH-ers'  Soviet.'  "^rhey  chose 
red  as  their  <'mbl(;m  and 
'Down  with  all  idlers'  as  their 
battle-cry. 

"Tliey  decided  to  hold  a 
l)arad(!  to  arouse  the  other 
plants;  })ut  just  as  they  were 
starting  out  a  steady  voice 
spoke  up  from  behind  the  en- 
gine. "Boys,  wait  a  minute;. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you.'  It.was 
the  (jovernor  speaking,  and 
the  'reds'  stopt  to  listen,  for 
thejr  had  always  had  some  re- 
spect for  him.  They  had  heard 
that  if  he  quit  the  whole  plant 
would  likely  be  wreck(>d,  and 
they  would  all  be  out  of  a  job 
for  good.  So  they  waited  to 
hear  him. 

"He  went  on:  'Go  easy, 
boys.  Don't  forget  there  are 
outlaws  known  as  '  dead  center ' 
and  'sudden  peaks'  that  can 
break  in  here  and  make  tre- 
mendous trouble.  It's  Fly- 
wheel who  keeps  them  in  order. 
If  it  wasn't  for  him  'dead 
center'  would  hold  us  up  so  we 
couldn't  start  up;  and  if  Fly- 
wheel wasn't  on  guard  'sudden 
peaks'  would  break  in  with 
his  gang  of  heavy  loads  and 
we  couldn't  withstand  him. 
Then  we'd  lose  our  jobs,  for 
our  outside  customers  would 
leave  us,  and  there  wouldn't  be 
any  power-plant  in  operation.' 
"A  pump  who  had  not  been 
heard  from  before  spoke  up. 
'  I  don't  see  why  we  should  pay 
much  attention  to  what  Gover- 
nor says .  r  ve  r u  n  f or  eigh  tee  n 
years  without  a  governor,  and 
I've  pumped  2.50,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water.  I'm  wi.se  to  what 
that  party  wants.  He  knows 
.that  he  doesn't  produce  any 
power,  either,  and  he's  afraid 
that  if  we  unite  and  organize, 
we'll  throw  him  out,  too.  .  .  . 
He's    never    done     any     real 

work ' 

"In    reply    Governor    said: 
'  You  may  all  do  as  you  please. 
If  you  throw  out   either   Fly- 
wheel or  me,  you'll  all  soon  be 
out  of  a  job  and  starving.     But  maybe  you'll  have  to  before 
you  learn  the  lesson.' 

"Then  everybody  joined  in  at  once.  Some  wanted  to  con- 
sider what  Governor  said,  and  began  to  call  themselves  Con- 
servatives. Others  joined  with  Steam-pump  and  called  them- 
selves Radicals.  They  were  for  throwing  out  all  Valves  and 
Meters  that  might  in  any  way  control  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
"And  so  the  argument  raged.  Meantime  Fly-wheel  and 
Governor  went  on  about  their  tasks  working  with  the  Con- 
servatives and  trying  to  keep  things  going  so  that  the  Radicals 
would  not  wreck  the  plant  and  throw  everybody  out  of  a  job. 
"That's  where  matters  stood  at  the  last  report."  " ' 
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HOUSE-BURNING   TO   KEEP   WARM 

CHARLES  LAMB'S  CHIXAJMAX,  who  burned  down 
liis  house  to  roast  a  pig,  has  his  parallel  in  Chicago, 
where,  accordijig  to  Fred  Telford,  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York,  April),  houses  are  torn  down  to  furnish 
fuel  in  lieu  of  coal.     Only,  in  this  case  the  people  who  demolish 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  ' '  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  New  York. 

A  HANDY  SOURCE  OF  FUEL. 

Cliicago  had  287  dangerous  wrecks  like  this  when  fuel  was  so  scarce 
during  tlie  severe  winter  of  a  year  ago. 


and  burn  the  houses  are  not  their  o^wners,  but  volunteer  wTeckers 
who  need  the  fuel.  Needless  to  say,  unoccupied  and  unguarded 
dwellings  are  selected.  Mr.  Telford  tells  a  tale  of  a  Michigan 
man  who  owned  a  seven-room  house  in  Chicago,  and  who, 
failing  to  receive  any  remittance  from  his  agent  for  several 
months,  protested  gently,  whereat  the  agent,  after  making  a 
visit  to  the  premises,  replied  that  there  was  no  longer  a  house 
to  rent!  Shortage  of  fuel,  combined  with  severe  weather,  had 
tempted  some  one  to  use  the  unoccupied  building  for  fuel. 
He  goes  on: 

"Such  volunteer  wrecking  is  always  going  on  in  large  cities, 
as  every  building  department  knows;  but  the  damage  from 
carrying  away  buildings  piecemeal  to  use  as  fuel  was  increased 
fivefold  by  the  hard  conditions  of  the  winter  of  1918. 

"Human  nature  being  the  same  the  world  over,  the  '  technique ' 
of  volunteer  wreckers  varies  very  little.  The  first  attack  is 
almost  invariably  made  on  the  inside,  in  some  room  in  the  rear. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  If  no  complaint  or  warning 
follows,  the  WTecker  proceeds,  with  eVer-increasing  rapidity, 
usually  knocking  out  partitions  and  stairways  before  much  out- 
side damage  is  done.  Tlien  tlie  window-frames  are  taken,  and 
the  doors,  the  siding,  and  even  the  foundations.  As  manj^ 
photographs  show,  the  wrecking  is  done  from  the  ground  upward; 
oft(!n  the  upper  stories  are  in  fairly  good  condition  when  the  first 
story  has  been  almost  completely  stript. 

"Tho,  as  a  nile,  houses  torn  down  for  fuel  are  rather  poor 
structures,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Buildings  in  first-class 
condition,  if  unoccupied  and  ungiiarded,  may  bo  destroyed. 
Even  brick  buildings  are  sometimes  severely  damaged  by  tear- 
ing out  the  doors,  the  window-frames,  and  tho  inside  woodwork. 

"Any  one  of  a  number  of  conditions  may  account  for  lack  of 
complaints  to  the  authorities.  The  neighbors  are  not  likely  to 
say  anything,  because,  in  most  cases,  it  is  their  own  coal-bins 
that  arc  empty.  Tho  policeman  on  the  boat  often  does  not 
dis<'ov(T  what  is  happening  until  grcuit  damage  has  lieen  done. 
Wlien  the  owner  is  notified,  he  may  tak«!  no  interest,  either 
])e('ause  he  is  hundreds  of  miles  away,  because  the  building  is  a 
ramshackle  one  that  will  not  pay  for  its  own  wrecking,  or  because 
it  has  been  so  damaged  as  to  be  worthless.     The  building  de- 


partment takes  notice  as  soon  as  the  wrecked  building  reaches 
a  stage  that  makes  it  a  fire-trap  or  dangerous  to  life  and  limb. 
In  a  surprizing  number  of  cases,  the  owmer  displays  so  little 
interest  that  the  department,  after  vainly  notifying  him  several 
times  to  have  the  building  wrecked,  orders  the  work  done  by  a 
contractor  and  sends  the  bill  to  the  owner. 

"The  amount  of  damage  done  in  such  a  city  as  Cliicago  or 
New  York  runs  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Last 
Avinter  287  buildings  in  .Chicago  were  in  such  condition  that  the 
authorities  ordered  them  torn  down;  many  were  so  top-heavy 
that  they  swayed  in  the  wind,  or  fell  against  neighboring  struc- 
tures. Some  were  so  dangerous  that  the  fire  department  was 
called  in  to  complete  the  destruction  on  the  spot.  Yet,  in  some 
miraculous  manner,  nobody  was  killed  or  even  seriously  hurt." 


THE   NEW   SLEEPING   SICKNESS 

REPORTS  IN  THE  DAILY  PRESS  of  the  occurrence  of 
"sleeping  sickness"  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
■  States  have  been  assumed  by  many  readers  to  refer  to 
tlie  well-known  African  malady  of  that  name,  believed  to  be 
communicable  only  by  the  bite  of  the  tsetse  fly,  an  insect  un- 
known in  this  country.  The  present  disease  is  apparently 
encephalitis  lethargica,  or  lethargic  brain-fever,  an  obscure  condi- 
tion which  occurred  in  an  epidemic  form  in  England  last  year. 
From  an  account  in  The  Lancet  (London)  of  a  very  full  discus- 
sion at  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  it  appears  that  the  disease 
may  cause  simply  a  general  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system, 
or  m,&y  be  localized  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  elsewhere.  It 
begins  with  lothargj^  and  headache,  lasting  from  one  to  three 
weeks  and  followed  bj'  stupor,  delirium,  pain,  and  parah'sis. 
There  are  often  serious  after-effects,  paralytic  and  other,  and 
the  disease  appears  in  many  ways  to  be  closely  related  to  in- 
fantile paralj'sis,  altho  not  identical  with  it.  With  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  we  summarize  the  abstract  of  a  committee 
report  read  at  the  meeting  named  above,  made  for  The  Interstate 
Medical  Journal  (St.  Louis,  April): 

"Various  hypotheses  had  been  suggested  by  different  workers 


WORK  OF  VOLUNTEER  WRECKERS, 

AVho  begin  at  the  inside  and  the  lower  floor  of  an  luitonantod  house 
and  take  away  everything  burnable. 


engaged  in  the  inquiry,  but  tho  views  which  appeared  best  to 
agree  witli  present  knowledge  was  that  (^n(!ei>halilis  lethargica 
Mas  one  of  a  group  of  diseases  in  which,  as  in  cerel)rosj)inal  fever 
and  acute  jwliomyelitis,  tho  pathogjmic  agent  was  much  more 
generally  present  in  the  human  organism  lliaTi  Ihe  clinicuil  evi- 
dence  implied.     As  regards   cerebrospinal   fever,    I  his    was   no 
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Illustrations  by  conrtosy  of  "  Popular  Median i**s. ""  Cliira.iro. 

SURGEONS  STUDYING  A  WOUND  BY  THE  X-RXX, 


AXD   THEN  OPEHATING  BY  THE    KED   LKiHT  OVERHEAD. 


longer  a  hypothesis,  but  a  well-estabhshed  observation.  In  that 
condition  the  specific  reaction  named  cerebrospinal  fe\'er  arose 
in  one  or  other  of  two  ways:  first,  as  the  result  of  a  breakdown  in 
the  immunity  to  the  effects  of  the  virus  which  the  individual  who 
harbored  it  had  up  to  that  time  enjoyed;  secondly,  as  the  result 
of  a  non-immune  person  becoming  infected  with  a  strain  of  the 
virus  which  had  attained  the  degfree  of  pathogenic  action  de- 
scribed as  specific. 

"This  was  the  view  that  best  explained  the  irregular,  wide- 
spread, sporadic  distribution  of  encephalitis  lethargica.  Until 
further  research  yielded  precise  information,  we  might  assume 
that  manj^  people-harbored  the  organism  of  the  illness — and  that 
in  certain  of  these  persons  there  occurred  for  some  unknoAvn 
reason  either  an  enhanced  virulence  of  the  parasite  or  a  lowered 
resistance  of  the  tissue  cells,  or  both,  the  result  being  that  the 
stimulus  of  the  parasite  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  tissue 
cells  and  the  host  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  virus  which 
previously  he  had  harbored  with  impunity.-  This  explanation 
impUed  that  the  key  to  the  problem  rested  not  in  the  purel.^' 
bacteriological  view  of  the  causation  of  disease,  but  in  the  wider 
view  that  disease  resulted  from  the  interaction  of  several  factors." 

One  suggestion  of  more  than  usual  interest  was  that  this 
and  other  nerve-diseases  have  been  simply  incidents  of  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic.     We  read: 

"Dr.  W.  H.  Hamer  pointed  out  that,  just  as  in  1915,  the  so- 
called  epidemic  of  cerebrospinal  fever  was  really  only  a  small 
part  of  an  influenza  prevalence,  so  in  the  epidemic  encephalitis 
of  the  spring  of  1918  a  particular  cluster  of  symptoms  Avas  once 
more  being  singled  out  for  scrutiny,  and  that  here  again  the 
epidemic,  so  called,  was  merely  part  and  parcel  of  a  prevalence  of 
influenza.  During  the  last  ten  years  evidence  had  been  collected, 
however,  clearlj^  showing  a  close  association  between  outbreaks 
of  poliomyelitis,  polioencephalitis,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and 
prevalences  of  influenza.  The  proof  that  epidemic  lethargy  was 
no  new  disease  was  writ  large.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  '  Spanish 
influenza'  had  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  epidemic  encephalitis, 
he  ventured  to  plead,  once  again,  for  the  epidemiological  point  of 
view.  These  'new  diseases'  could  not  be  completely* under- 
stood by  making  cell  counts  and  cultivating  various  strains  of 
organisms;  nor  satisfactorily  explained  by  focusing  attention 
on  some  particular  sign  or  symptom,  whether  it  were  sweat, 
lethargy,  paralysis,  or  some  evidence  of  in-\olvement  of  the 
pulmonary,  nervous,  or  gastrointestinal  systems.  Creighton 
had  declared  that  there  was  something  more  than  accident  in  the 
association  between  epidemics  of  influenza  and  epidemics  of 
ague.  Study  of  the  last-named  showed  clearly  that  they  were 
not,  of  course,  outbreaks  of  malaria,  but  precisely  those  very 
gastrointestinal,  pulmonary,  and  nervous  manifestations  which 
we  were  now  beginning  to  realize  actually  constituted  part  and 
parcel  of  influenza  prevalences." 


RED-LIGHT   SURGERY 

THE  USE  OF  A  PURE  RED  LIOHT  for  surgical  work, 
alternately  with  an  ar-^i'ay  apparatus,  is  deseribtKl  by  a 
contributor  to  Popular  Mechnnics  (Chicago,  April). 
The  reason  for  using  red  is  that  it  is  complementary  to  the 
greenish  yellow  of  the  fluoroscope,  so  that  each  makes  the  eye 
more  sensitive  to  the  other,  instead  of  dazzling  the  worker. 
Says  the  writer: 

"Silent,  white-robed  figures  bending  over  a  prostrate  form 
while  a  lurid  red  light  glances  from  sharp  steel  in  their  hands^ 
it  might  be  a  stage-setting  for  the  Infei'no,  or  the  ultra-ingenious 
ceremony  of  some  mystic  league.  But  the  red  glare,  which 
flashes  and  goes  out  and  then  gleams  again  in  a  deliberate  cycle, 
marks  a  wholly  beneficent  performance.  It  is  aiding  the  mar- 
velous but  limited  revelations  of  the  .c-ray  to  guide  the  hand  of 
the  surgeon  in  its  delicate  repairs  on  damaged  humanity. 

"The  x-rays,  penetrating  human  tissue,  cast  upon  a  luminous, 
fluorescent  screen  a  silhouette,  a  shadow — nothing  more.  The 
surgeon,  skilled  in  reading  the  significance  of  such  shadows, 
gazes  iipon  the  screen  and  works  in  darkness,  wth  his  hands  ex- 
posed to  the  baneful  influences  of  the  rays. 

"The  method  did  not  satisfy  a  French  surgeon.  Conceiv- 
ing the  advantages  to  doctor  and  patient  of  adequate  illumi- 
nation, he  experimented  cautiously,  with  a  bright  light  of  pure- 
red  hue  used  alternately  with  the  fluorescent  screen. 

"  The  arrangement  was  successful,  and  was  put  to  splendid 
use  in  a  French  Avar-hospital .  With  the  .r-ray  tube  below  the 
operating-table  and  the  fluorescent  screen  above,  an  exposure 
of  thirty  seconds  is  found  ample  for  a  thorough  study  bj'  the 
surgeon.  Then  the  screen  is  removed  and  the  red  light  turned 
on,  emanating  from  a  dome  over  the  taTale.  The  dome  carries 
twenty  25-cp.  lamps  behind  a  double  thickness  of  pure  ruby 
glass.  An  operation  is  quickly  performed,  and  then  the  red 
light  is  turned  off  and  another  ray  exposiire  taken,  if  necessary, 
to  reveal  the  next  step  in  the  surgeon's  work. 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  human  eye.  exposed  to  light  of  a 
primary  color,  reacts  by  creating  an  after-impression  of  the 
complementary  color.  For  this  reason,  the  red  illumination 
actually  makes  the  surgeon's  eye  more  sensitive  and  receptive 
to  the  greenish-yellow  rays  from  the  fluoroscope.  And,  similarly, 
the  peculiar  tint  of  the  fluorescent  light  accommodates  the  eye 
to  the  red  glow  when  the  change  is  made. 

"With  this  apparatus  two  brief  .r-ray  exposiu-es  were  neces- 
sary for  remo\'al  of  a  piece  of  shrapnel  in  a  soldier's  heel,  while  a 
similar  piece  imbedded  in  the  thigh  required  six  flashes  of  the 
rays  upon  the  fluoroscope,  and  six  intervals  of  ruby  illumination 
to  guide  the  actual  work  of  the  knife." 
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GERMAN  SHRIEKS   AT   THE   ART  INDEMNITY 


THE  MERE  PROSPECT  of  artistic  justice  seems  to  be 
making  the  Germans  squirm.  What  that  countrj^  may 
lose  to  France  in  art  works  already  causes  her  to  cry  out 
against  "the  gi'eed  and  injustice"  of  the  conqueror.  It  is 
\'aguely  remembered,  of  coiu'se,  by  the  writer  in  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  that  Germany  not  only  took  and  destroyed  number- 
less works  of  art  in  the  overrun 
territories  in  the  West,  but  also 
tliat  she  had  openly  planned 
appropriations  on  a  prodigious 
scale  in  the  country  finally  to 
])e  subdued.  The  warnings  of 
Mr.  Auguste  Marguillier  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  (Paris), 
from  which  we  quoted  on 
March  8,  are  not  lost  on  the 
German  journalist ;  no  more  are 
the  doings  of  the  Itahan  Com- 
mission, which  has  walked  into 
Vienna  and  helped  itself  from 
the  Italian  works  there  care- 
fully cataloged.  So  much  is 
omitted,  tho,  by  the  German 
uTitfT  that  his  naive  aceoimt 
of  the  conqueror  turned  spoiler 
is  perhaps  calculated  to  stir 
sentiments  of  pity.  He  tells 
his  readers  that  "Marguillier 
demands  the  best  that  is  to  be 
found  in  museums,  castles,  and 
churches  .  .  .  leaving  in  Ger- 
many only  enough  to  exhibit 
French  skill  and  to  serve  as  a 
lesson  for  the  Germans."  His 
spirit  is  apparently  too  broken 
to  make  much  of  this  touch; 
and  he  goes  on  to  enumerate: 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS  MADONNA, 


"For  example,  Marguillier 
wishes  the  celebrated  Wat- 
teaus  which  Frederick  the  Great 

had  done  for  Sans  Souci,  also  the  Poussins  from  Dresden  and 
the  Claude  Lorraines  from  Cassel,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
early  things  out  of  the  varied  galleries.  Other  things  demanded 
are  the  great  O olden  Saltcellar  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  from  the 
royal  treasure  in  Vienna,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  made  for 
Francis  I.;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  antique  gems,  the 
Great  Cameo  of  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  also  in  Vienna,  on 
the  ground  that  it  once  belonged  to  the  Cathedral  of  Toulouse; 
and  the  Golden  Horse  from  Altotting,  in  Bavaria,  the  work  of 
a  Paris  goldsmith  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  eentmy, 
altho  it  was  made  as  a  present  for  a  Bavarian  prince  hundreds 
of  years  ago 

"From  the  tone  of  the  demands,  the  entire  affair  is  openly 
handled  not  merely  as  a  means  of  recomfX'nse  for  art  works  lost 
in  the  war,  but  as  the  seizure  of  a  good  opportunit\-  for  looting. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  weapon  has  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  by  some  of  ourselves,  and  is  now  turned  against 
us.  Tho  article  by  Emil  S(!haffer  in  Kunsl  iind  Kunstler  was  no 
less  ruthless  in  its  demand  that  the  hand  of  the  victor  be  laid 
upon  the  art  treasures  of  the  enemy,  and  that  an  equally  com- 
plete list  be  made  out  for  Belgium.  But,  altho  Marguilli<T 
made  abundant  use  of  this  article,  he  ought  also  to  know  that 
the  Counselor  Bode  spoke  with  equal  omi)hasis  against  tho 
proposition 

"One   of   the   singular  circumstances   connected   with   Mar- 


Now  in  the  Dresdon  Gallery,  but  formerlj-  an  altar-piece  in  a  church 
in  Piacenza.    The  Germans  fear  it  will  be  demanded  of  them. 


guillier's  demand  is  that  he  is  a  great  friend  of  early  German 
art,  especially  of  Diirer's,  and  has  himself  A\Titten  a  biography 
of  Diirer.  It  has  long  been  a  regi-et  of  his  that  this  master  is  so 
poorly  represented  in  the  Lou^Te.  In  order  to  fill  this  gap,  it 
seems  to  him  that  Durer's  'Apostles'  in  Munich  would  be  an 
excellent  thing.  He  knows,  however,  as  an  exponent  of  Durer's 
art,  what  his  'Apostle's  picture  means  to  us,  inasmuch  as  he  is 

aware  that  the  master  gave  it 
as  a  present  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. .  .  .  When  he  himself  de- 
mands that  the  opportunity 
which  their  present  power  gives 
them  he  used  to  the  very  limit, 
he  must  recall  that  the  future 
and  the  new  humanity  which  is 
undoubtedly  on  its  way  will  re- 
\ase  the  acts  for  which  he  would 
be  sponsor." 

In  another  issue  the  Frank- 
fort paper  deals  with  the  Aus- 
trian sacrifices  to  the  demands 
of  Italy.  The  Itahans,  it  says, 
"  do  not  ask  in  what  way  these 
pieces  came  into  the  possession 
of  Austria — whether  through 
righteous  or  crooked  pur- 
chase." Apparently  it  did  not 
need  to,  thanks  to  the  habit  of 
meticulous  catalog-making  so 
characteristic  of  the  Teutonic 
mind.  The  work  was  already 
done  for  them.  But  the  Ger- 
man invokes  something  Uke  a 
law  of  "outlaw": 

"They  make  no  allowance 
for  the  right  which  long  years 
of  possession  give.  It  satisfies 
them  simply  to  know  that 
these  articles  came  originally 
out  of  Italy.  For  example,  they 
have  taken  possession  of  a  full 
hundred  of  beautiful  manu- 
scripts out  of  the  Vienna  Court 
Library,  which  ha^e  been  there 
since  1718,  and  so  are  property  held  for  a  full  two  hundred 
years.  These  originally  came  from  the  Neapolitan  convents  of 
San  Giovanni  di  Carbonara,  San  Severino,  and  other  institutions. 
Among  these  is  a  series  of  unique  things  of  inestimable  worth,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  much-corrected  original  writing  of  Tasso's 
'Jerusalem  Delivered,'  also  a  Dioscorides  manuscript  of  the 
seventh  century,  which  is  adorned  with  costly  miniatures,  and  a 
corresponding  Dioscorides,  also  from  the  Vienna  Court  Library, 
this  dieting  from  the  fifth  century.  There  are  further  in  this 
series  of  notable  codices,  which  originated  in  Naples,  some  which 
date  from  the  seA^euth  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  manuscripts 
out  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  century.  Still  another 
group  of  worthful  pieces,  just  taken  back  to  Italy,  is  of  Venetian 
origin.  Among  these  are  six  especially  beautiful  incmiabida 
bound  in  i)archment,  which  belonged  to  the  collection  of 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  a  fortune;  be- 
sides this,  an  entire  series  of  musical  manuscripts  and  some  rare 
Venetian  i)rints  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

"The  Italians  are  not  satisfied  to  take  back  the  Vienna  col- 
lection. They  are  also  talcing  out  of  the  state  archives  at 
Innsl)ruck  all  documents  whi<'h  originated  in  South  T\rol,  and 
especially  in  Trent,  or  which  belonged  to  the  former  upper 
Italian  kingdoms.  Among  them  is  the  'Codex  Vangianus,' 
with  old  documents  that  reach  down  to  the  twelftli  centm-y, 
dealing  with   the  history  of   Trent.     B(>sides  these,   tliey   have 
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taken  the  correspondcnco  of  Cardinal  Madriizzo,  which  be- 
longed to  tho  period  of  lll(^  Council  of  TnMit ;  and,  fiir)li(>r, 
nninerous  i)oliti<'al  documents.  Tliey  liavo  also  taken  to  Trent 
and  lodged  there  in  an  old  seminary  a  series  of  notable  codices 
from  Imisl)ruck  and  Vienna,  among  them  the  FAaugelium 
I'alatinnin,  known  as  the  i*in-ple  Fiil)le,  l)*>ing  a  text  of  tll(^ 
gospels  dating  back  to  the  fourth  oentur\-;  also  the  sacrament- 
book  of  (Jregory  tho  Creat,  l)elonging  to  tlie  tenth  c(<ntury, 
bound  in  bronze  witlv  ivory  adornment,  and  a  mass  l)ook  of 
Udalrich  with  miniatm-es  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the  oldest 
history  of  the  bishops  of  Trent." 

History  tells  us  of  many  examples  of  art-dopredations,  some 

of  which   this   Gennan   Avril(T       

now  recalls.  But  forgt^tting  his 
own  country's  sins,  ho  subtly 
suggests  those  that  might  ser\o 
to  divide  tho  Allies: 

"The  re])ort  of  the  Corriere 
della  Sero,  from  which  we  have 
taken  this  list,  adds  that  the 
Italian  Commission  is  to  act 
not  only  with  regard  to  the 
past,  but  to  look  out  for  the 
future.  In  these  words  there 
seems  to  lie  the  threat  that  still 
other  treasm"es  are  to  be  taken 
away,  for  which  tjie  Italians  can 
not  even  allege  the  excuse  that 
they  are  of  I  talian  origin.  This 
looting  of  works  of  art  and  of 
codices  is,  to  be  sm-e,  an  old 
custom.  The  bronze  horses  of 
St.  Mark  went  thither  through 
a  victorious  campaign  of  the 
Venetians  in  the  Orient.  Also 
a  valuable  grou|>  of  the  Vati- 
(ian  collection  was  taken"  over 
by  CsBsar  Borgia  out  of  the 
Castle  of  Montefeltre,  in  Url)i- 
no.  Napoleon  I.,  particularly, 
made  plunder  of  the  Italian 
collections,  in  order  to  fill  the 
louvre.  So  wo  to  the  French 
if  the  Italians  bring  iip  against 
them  the  claim  that  these 
pieces  have  been  taken  away 
from  them  by  robbery.  It 
Avould  not  be  so  bad,  indeed,  if 
the  Italians  made  their  claims 
simply,  bxjt  to  enforce  these 
claims  in  this  ordered  and  st'lf- 
ish  fashion,  to  carry  them 
through  with  brutal  force,  is 
quite  another  thing.  More- 
over, the  Italian  hunger  is  already  reaching  forth  for  works 
which  are  among  German  possessions.  Not  only  has  the  di- 
rector of  the  Milan  Brera  expr(>st  a  demand  for  the  'Sistine 
Aladonna,'  which  ])eyond  question  came  in  justifi9,l)le  fashion 
into  the  German  collection  and  for  an  exceedingly  high  sum  of 
gold,  the  Illiistra'Jone  Itnliaua  publishes  in  its  last  numl)ers 
the  titles  of  a  series  of  works  of  Italian  origin  which  are  in 
German  museums,  Avhich  it  demands  to  be  brought  back  into 
Italy.  This  greed,  which  is  without  scruple,  places  upon  the 
German  governments  the  duty  of  taking  all  care  that  some 
beautiful  day  an  Italian  commission  do-^s  not  come  into  Dres- 
den, Berlin,  and  Munich  to  perform  the  same  stunt  as  they  have 
done  in  Vienna  and  Innsbruck." 

One  can  not  see  a  great  deal  of  comfort  for  Germany  in  the 
words  of  Signor  jModigliani,  Director  of  the  Brera  Gallery  in 
ISIilan,  quoted  bj'  the  N^ew  York  Times: 

"It  is  necessary  to  do  away  completely  in  this  field  with  the 
distinction  between  Austria  and  Germany.  To-day  we  speak 
of  a  united  financial  front,  and  I  do  not  see  why  Ital.y  should 
consider  one  enemy  as  distinct  from  the  common  enemy,  the 
Central  Empires,  so  much  the  more  since  it  is  not  unknown  that 
the  bombers  of  Venice  and  Padua  were  for  the  most  part  German 
squadrons.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  make  a  distinction 
between  damage  and  war-damage,  because  real  and  true  war- 
damages  can  be  considered." 
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Francisco  liiiUrlin" ;  l)ut  the  description  given  of  Mr.  Bailey 
Millard  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  sugg<'sts  .some  such  tactics. 
The  Star  reprints  Mr.  Millard's  article  becau.se  it  "reveals  some 
of  the  secrets  of  the  trade."  These  secnsts  hav<?  to  do  witli 
magazines  and  the  readers  to  whom  they  cater.    Th<'y  further- 

more   oix-n    up    an  interesting 

field  for  discussion  on  the  liter- 
ary East  and  West.  Mr.  Mil- 
lard is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  New  York  magazine 
editor  always  carries  in  his 
mind  the  picture  of  a  West- 
<'rn  reader.  At  a  gathei-ing  of 
editors  about  the  evening 
lioard,  I  always  woidd  hear 
some  of  them  say:  'Well,  I  am 
I'unning  such  .or  such  a  series 
because  that's  the  kind  of  stuff 
they  like  out  West.'  It  was  a 
regular  saying  among  tho  man- 
uscript-readers in  our  office, 
'They  like  it  out  West.' 

•  "By  out  West  they  meant 
the  Middle  West,  for  even 
Pittsburg  was  west  to  them. 

"It  used  to  make  me  smile, 
for  I  was  from  a  long  way 
farther  west  than  the  region 
they  had  in  mind.  But  I  had 
lived  in  the  Middle  West,  too, 
and  this  ready  sizing  up  of 
the  literary  requirements  of 
the  readers  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Great 
Lakes  or  the  Mississippi  River 
always  seemed  a  bit  of  edi- 
torial cock-sureness  that  was 
as  inapt  as  it  was  amusing. 

"A  certain  widely  known 
novelist  wrote  a  very  long  and 
^•er J-  pnn*ient  serial  story.  The 
manuscript  was  sent  in  for  my 
consideration.  I  did  not  read 
it.  In  fact,  I  never  read  it 
until  after  its  iniblication.  By 
my  .dii'ection  the  manuscript 
of  the  novel  Avas  read  by  three 
readers,  one  of  them  a  lady.  All  these  readers  declared  that 
it  was  so  salacious  as  to  be  absolutely  unprintable.  The  two 
men  were  very  outspoken  in  their  denun(nation  of  the  story, 
and  the  lady  blushed  a  deep  red  when  she  handed  in  her  re- 
]iort.  All  agreed  that  the  reading  public  would  not  stand  for 
the  story.  So,  without  reading  it  myself,  I  had  the  manuscript 
retm-ned  to  the  author.      That  was  in  1905. 

"Would  you  believe  it? — the  story  was  published  in  1916 — 
eleven  years  afterward — by  the  proprietor  of  our  magazine 
on  the  recommendation  of  my  successor,  and  the  public  not 
only  stood  for  it,  but  ate  it  up  and  wanted  more.  But 
they  could  get  no  more  from  that  particular  author,  for  he 
was  dead. 

"Now  what  had  happened  to  make  this  story  more  acce])table 
to  the  magazine-reading  public  in  1916  than  in  1905'?  It  was 
very  simple.  Any  old-time  editor  will  tell  you  that  the  gradual 
decadence  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  magazine 
readers,  due  to  the  gradual  feeding  into  them  of  rotten  sex  stories, 
has  not  only  made  readers  less  easily  shocked,  but  also  actually 
eager  to  embrace  these  fleshpots. 

"What  shall  I  say  of  this  literature  and  the  prevailing  demand 
for  and  consumption  of  it?  What  shall  anj-  one  saj"?  One 
word  covers  it  all — it  is  a  debauch. 

"The  New  York  magazine  editors  are  responsible  for  this 
condition.  But  if  you  were  to  ask  one  of  them  to-day  why  he 
befouls  his  pages  Avith  the  prurient  stuff  he  would  say  with  a 
knowing  smile:  'Oh,  they  like  it  out  West!"* 


NATIVITY." 

llery  likely   to   return  to  Italy. 
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LAINS   'JAZZ" 

{NATIONAL  WORD  set'ius  to  be 

l(-u    I  *^  *  almost  exclusively  in  British  papers 

llo"  ^  <^  Aid  of  music  and  dancing — particularly 

)m  America,  thereby  arousing  discus- 
es do  not  disdain  to  participate,  to  fill 
5le  society  once  "ragged,"  they  now  "jazz." 
Ave  have  been  tolerably  familiar  witli  thn 
irs  or  more,  we  still  trj'  to  pursue  its  mysterious 
James  Reese  Europe,  late  of  the  Maehine-Guu 
the  15th  Regiment,  tells  Air.  Grenxille  A'ernon, 
York  Tribune,  that  the  word  comes  from  Mr.  Razz, 
who  led  a  band  in  New  Orleans  some  fifteen  years  ago  and 
whose  fame  is  perpetuated  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.    Besides 


orife 

Battalia 
of  the  Ne\ 


THE  MADONNA  CALLED 


NOW  IN  VIENNA. 


LA  ZINGARA, 

This  work  by  Titian,  sometimes  ascribed  to  Giorgione,  belongs  to  tho  finest  period 
of  the  great  Venetian.    One  may  have  to  go  to  Italj-  in  tlie  futiiro  to  see  it. 


the  information  we  supply  here,  another  statement  about  Mr. 
Razz's  band  from  a  New  Orleans  paper  may  be  ssen  on  page  47, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.     Lieutenant  Europe  says: 

"I  believe  that  the  term  'jazz'  originated  with  a  band  of  four 
pieces  which  was  found  about  fifteen  years  ago  in  New  Orleans, 
and  which  was  known  as  'Razz's  Band.'  This  band  was  of  truly 
extraordinary  composition.  It  consisted  of  a  barytone  horn,  a 
trombone,  a  cornet,  and  an  instrument  made  out  of  the  china- 
berry-tree.  This  instrument  is  something  like  a  clarinet,  and  is 
made  by  the  Southern  negroes  themselves.  Strange  to  say,  it 
can  be  used  only  while  the  sap  is  in  the  wood,  and  after  a  few 
weeks'  use  has  to  be  thrown  away.  It  produces  a  beautiful 
sound  and  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in  any  band  or  orchestra.  I 
myself  intend  to  emi)loy  it  soon  in  my  band.  The  four  musi- 
cians of  Razz's  Band  had  no  idea  at  all  of  what  they  were  i)laying; 
they  improvised  as  thoy  went  along,  but  such  was  their  innate 
sense  of  rhythm  that  they  ])rodueed  sometliing  which  was  very 
taking.  From  the  small  cafrs  of  New  Orleans  thej'  gi'aduated 
to  the  St.  Charh,'S  Hotel,  and  after  a  time  to  the  Winter  Garden, 
in  New  York,  where*  they  ajepeared,  however,  only  a  few  days, 
the  individual  musicians  being  grableed  up  by  various  orchestras 
in  the  city.  Som<!how  in  the  passage  of  time  Razz's  Band  got 
changed  into  'Jazz's  Band,'  and  from  this  corruption  arose  the 
term  'jazz.' 

"The  n(!gro  loves  anything  that  is  peculiar  in  music,  and  this 
'jazzing'  ajepeals  to  liim  strongly.  It  is  accomplished  in  several 
ways.  With  the  brass  iiistruments  we  put  in  mutes  and  make  a 
whirling  motion  with  the  tongue,  at  Ww.  same  time  blowing  full 
j)ressure.  With  wind  instruments  we  pinch  the  mouthpiece 
and  blow  hard.  This  produces  the  peculiar  sound  which  you  all 
know.     To  us  it  is  not  discordant,  as  we  play  the  music  as  it  is 


WTitten.  only  that  we  accent  strongly  in  this  manner  the  not^s 
which  originally  would  be  without  accent.  It  is  natural  for  us 
to  do  this;  it  is,  indeed,  a  racial  musical  characteristic.  I  have 
to  call  a  daily  rehearsal  of  my  band  to  prevent  the  musicians 
from  adding  to  their  music  more  than  I  wish  them  to.  Whenever 
possible  they  all  embroider  their  parts  in  order  to  produce  new, 
I)ecidiar  sounds.  Some*  of  these  effects  are  excellent  and  some 
are  not.  and  I  have  to  be  continually  on  the  lookout  to  cut  out 
the  residts  of  my  musicians'  originality." 

The  new's  from  Paris  is  so  filled  with  weightier  matters  and  the 
French  papers  are  so  much  less  loquacious  than  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ones  on  the  lighter  sides  of  life  that,  until  the  Lieutenant 
speaks,  we  haven't  heard  of  the  impression  jazz  has  made  on  the 
French : 

■"I  recall  one  incident  in  ])articular.  From  last  February 
to  last  August  I  had  been  in  the  trenches,  in  command  of  my 
machine-gun  squad.  I  had  been  tlu-ough  the 
terrific  general  attack  in  Champagne  when  Gen- 
eral Gouraud  annihilated  the  enemy  by  his  strat- 
egy and  fmaUy  ptit  an  end  to  their  hopes  of  victory, 
and  I  had  been  through  many  a  smaller  engage- 
ment. I  can  tell  you  that  music  was  one  of  the 
things  furthest  from  my  mind  when  one  day,  just 
before  the  Allied  Conference  in  Paris,  on  August 
18,  Colonel  Ha^'^'ard  came  to  me  and  said: 

'"Lieutenant  Em'ope,  I  want  you  to  go  back  to 
your  band  and  give  a  single  concert  in  Paris.' 

"I  protested,  telling  him  that  I  hadn't  led  the 
band  since  February,  but  he  insisted.  Well,  I 
went  back  to  my  band,  and  with  it  I  went  to  Paris. 
What  was  to  be  oiu*  only  concert  was  in  the 
Theatre  des  Champs-Ely  sees.  Before  we  had 
]")layed  two  numbers  the  audience  went  wild.  W"e 
had  conquered  Paris.  General  Bliss  and  French 
high  officers  who  had  heard  us  insisted  that  we 
should  stay  in  Paris,  and  there  Ave  stayed  for  eight 
weeks.  Everj^R-here  we  ga\'e  a  concert  it  was  a 
riot,  but  the  supreme  moment  came  in  the 
Tuileries  Gardens  when  we  gave  a  concert  in  con- 
junction with  the  greatest  bands  in  the  world — the 
British  Grenadiers'  Band,  the  band  of  the  Garde 
Republicain,  and  the  Royal  Italian  Band.  My 
band,  of  cotu-se,  could  not  compare  A\ith  any  of 
these,  yet  the  ci'owd,  and  it  was  such  a  crowd  as 
I  never  saw  anj"nhere  else  in  the  world,  deserted 
them  for  us.  We  played  to  50,000  people  at  least, 
and,  had  we  wished  it,  we  might  be  playing  yet. 

"After  the  concert  was  over  the  leader  of  the 
band  of  the  Garde  Republicain  came  over  and 
asked  me  for  the  score  of  one  of  the  jazz  compositions  we  had 
played.  He  said  he  wanted  his  band  to  play  it.  I  ga^e  it  to  him, 
and  the  next  day  he  again  came  to  see  me.  He  explained  that  he 
couldn't  seem  to  get  the  effects  I  got,  and  asked  me  to  go  to  a 
rehearsal.  I  went  with  him.  The  great  band  jjlayed  the  com- 
position superbly — but  he  was  right:  the  jazz  effects  were  missing. 
I  took  an  instrument  and  showed  him  how  it  could  be  done,  and 
he  told  me  that  his  own  musicians  felt  sm*e  that  my  band  had 
used  special  instruments.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  afterward  at- 
tending one*  of  my  rehearsals,  did  not  believe  what  I  had  said 
until  after  they  had  examined  the  instruments  used  by  my  men." 

It  is  the  feeling  of  this  musician,  who,  indeed,  before  the  war 
supplied  most  of  the  music  in  New  York  dancing  circles,  that 
a  higher  plane  in  music  may  be  attained  bj'  negroes  if  they  stick 
to  their  own  form.     He  concludes: 

"I  have  come  back  from  France  moi'e  firmly  convinced  than 
ever  that  n(«^oes  should  write  negro  music.  We  have  om-  own 
racial  feeling  and  if  we  try  to  copy  whites  we  will  make  bad 
copies.  I  noticed  that  the  Morocco  negro  bands  played  music 
which  had  an  affinity  to  ours.  One  piece,  'In  Zanzibar,'  I  took 
for  my  band,  and  tho  white  audiences  seem  to  find  it  too  dis- 
cordant, 1  foimd  it  most  sympathetic.  We  Avon  France  by  playing 
music  Avhich  Avas  ours  and  not  a  pale  imitation  of  others,  and  if 
Ave  are  to  develoi^  in  America  Ave  must  develop  along  oiu*  OAvn 
lines.  Our  musicians  do  their  best  Avork  Avhen  using  negro 
material.  Will  Marion  Cook,  William  Tires,  even  Harry 
Burlcngh  and  Coleridge-Taylor  are  not  truly  themselves  in  the 
music  which  expresses  t  heir  race.  Mr.  Tires,  for  instance,"  A\Tites 
charming  Avaltzes,  but  the  best  of  these  have  in  them  negro 
influences.     The  music  of  our  race  springs  from  tho  soil,  and  this 
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i^<  triK*  to-day  with  no  othor  race,  oxpopt  possil)l.\'  tlio  Russians, 
ami  it  is  Ix'caus*!  of  tliis  that  I  and  all  my  imisicians  havo  coriui 
to  lovo  iiiissian  music.  ln(k>ed,  as  f;i,r  as  I  am  conoornod,  it  is 
the  only  music  I  care  for  outsido  of  ncj^ro." 

Tho  Lieutenant  then  tells  how  he  formed  iiis  band. 

"When  war  broke  out    I  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Colonel 
Hay  ward's  regiment,  and  I  had  just  passed  my  officer's  examina- 
tion   when    the    Colonel  asked    mo   to  form    a    band.     I    told 
him   that  it  would    bo    impossible,   as    the   ncf^ro 
musicians  of  New  York  were  paid  too  well  to  havo 
them  ffWci  np  their  jobs  to  f>:o  to  war.     However, 
Colonel  lla>\vard  raised  $10,000  and  told  me  to 
get   the    musicians   wherever    I   could    get    them. 
The  reed-players  T  got  in  Porto  Rico,  the  rest  from 
all  over  the  country.     I  had  only  one  New  York 
negro  in  tho  baud — my  solo  cornetist.     These  are 
tho  men  who  now  compose  tho  band,  and  they  are 
all  fighters  as  well  as  musicians,  for  all  have  seen 
service  in  the  trenches." 


think  tliat  the  (irst  recognition  of  this  fact  would  come  from 
So(Malists.  It  came,  it  is  true,  from  such  noblemen  fin  the  finest, 
s(Uise)  as  Mr.  Ilyndmati  and  Mr.  Hlatchford;  but  the  chjilictngi* 
has  remained  unr(fc()giii/(>d  by  Mr.  -Shaw  and  his  entourage. 
Society  was  fighting  for  its  life,  and  ho  could  not  see  it.  Tin- 
greatest  question  of  all  the  ages  remained  a  (jueslion,  so  far  as 
he  was  concern(<d.  lief  ore  the  burning  liglit  of  freedom  and 
liberty  he  was  as  a  blind  man.  After  all,  Mr.  Shaw  is  only  an 
imitation  democrat." 


MUTE,  INGLORIOUS 
WRITERS 


IRISH 


RECRIMINATION  OF  SOME  SORT  is 
reasonably  to  be  expected  from  the  Brit- 
■  ish  in  return  for  so  much  Irish  criticism; 
but  the  oddest  way  would  seem  to  be  to  punish 
Ireland  through  her  men  of  letters.  Of  course 
since  nationalism  has  been  the  theme  of  much  of 
modern  Irish  literature,  it  wasn't  to  be  expected  of 
them,  to  take  part  even  with  the  pen  in  fighting 
what  they  call  England's  war,  yet  a  writer  to  the 
London  Saturday  Review  recommends  the  pillorying 
of  "a  certain  section  of  Irish  literary  men"  who, 
he  says,  "played  a  rather  mute,  inglorious  part  in 
the  war."  Many  of  their  prominent  writers, 
complains  Mr.  Hugh  Blacker,  "evaded  the  role 
of  leadership  in  the  greatest  qiiestion  that  has 
ever  been  put  to  this  old  world  of  ours."  In  this 
he  forgets  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  wTote  a  verse 
for  the  " Book  of  the  Homeless,"  edited  by  Mrs. 
Wharton,  in  which  he  recommended  that  "we 
poets  best  keep  our  mouths  shut"  and  not  try  to 
play  statesmen.  But  Mr.  Blacker  is  "all  heated 
up"  with  indignation: 


"Where  vision  was  wanted  they  had  no  vision, 
and  when  liberty  itself  was  at  stake  they  were 
silent.  We  know  the  part  that  many  of  their 
political  leaders  played  after  giving  their  solemn 
word  in  Parliament  to  support,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  We  know  what  a  large 
proportion  of  their  bishops  and  clergy  exerted  their  '  spiritual ' 
influence  on  the  side  of  crime,  pillage,  slavery,  and  murder: 
they  fought  against  those  who  Avere  fighting  against  these  things. 
Let  us  take  a  few  literary  men  and  e.xamine  their  records. 

"What  has  Mr.  Yeats  offered  in  the  way  of  contribution  to 
the  cause?  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  his  activities  were 
characterized  by  'brilliant  flashes  of  silence.'  Mr.  George 
Moore's  part  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  suggestion  that 
hundreds  of  tons  of  bass  should  be  caught  to  reUeve  the  food 
shortage — at  a  period  of  the  year  when  these  fish  were  unob- 
tainable. This  suggestion  and  the  usual  tirade  against  the 
eternal  curse  of  pet  dogs  seem  to  have  exhausted  his  war-activities. 
I  can  recall  no  suggestion  of  the  eternal  curse  of  militarism,  or 
sympathy  Avith  a  robbed  and  murdered  neutral  nation. 

"Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who  might  at  least  have  mitigated  the 
eternity  of  shame  which  is  justly  the  share  of  his  country,  ap- 
parently chose  the  part  of  a  benevolent  neutral.  A  profest 
socialist,  the  greatest  menace  to  democracy  in  the  history  of  the 
world  left  him  unperturbed.  In  times  of  peace  he  would  lash 
himself  into  paroxysms  of  fury  over  comparatively  trivial  occur- 
rences, but  in  the  four  years'  war  for  the  liberty  of  the  human 
race  he  seemed  entirely  devoid  of  capacity  for  indignation. 
The  whole  foundation  of  democracy  was  in  danger;  one  would 


■GLORIFICATION    OF   ST.   DOMINICK," 

IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SS.  GIOVANNI  E  PAOLO,  VENICE. 

* 

A  fresco  seriously  damaged   by  Austrian   bombs  forming  part  of  the  bill  of  costs 
now  assessed  on  the  art  treasures  of  Austria. 


INDIANA  SUPPORTING  AMERICAN  ART  — Once  more 
Indianapolis  moves  to  justify  its  intellectual  primacy  in  the 
Middle  West.  It  is  forming  a  society  known  as  the  Friends  of 
American  Art,  whose  members,  to  include  any  good  Indianian, 
pledge  themselves  to  give  a  certain  amount  each  year  for  five 
years  to  be  used  in  buying  paintings  by  American  artists.  The 
Indianapolis  Star  commends  them: 

"That  art  has  no  nationality  is  an  old  expression,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  encouraging  to  see  a  movement  that  tends  to 
specialize  in  things  that  are  by  Americans,  of  Americans,  and  for 
Americans.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  this  country  in 
admiring  foreign  art,  whether  it  was  exprest  in  the  form  of  music, 
painting,  statuary,  or  what  not.  There  "was  no  denial,  in  the 
early  days,  that  the  Old  World  led.  America  was  too  busy 
cutting  down  trees,  building  log-cabins,  tilling  the  soil,  and  so  on 
to  pay  much  attention  to  such  things.  In  more  recent  years 
the  public  has  begtxn  to  appreciate  art  and  to  know  good  from 
bad.  Various  fads  have  been  started,  but  most  of  them  have 
had  a  quick  and  gratifying  death.  .  .  .  There  is  a  quickening  of 
interest  in  things  really  worth  while.  The  new  society  just 
formed  should  be  able  to  foster  such  an  interest,  not  only  in 
Indiana  art,  but  in  things  that  are  truly  American." 


SALVATION  ARMY  DRIVE  FOR  A  "HOME-SERVICE  FUND 


rir> 


THE  TA:MB0UKIXE-GIKL  of  the  Salvation  Ai-my  has 
been  voted  about  as  expensively  useless  as  t-harity 
bazaars  in  other  fields  for  raising  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  Army's  work.  Commander  Evangeline  Booth  has  decided 
that  her  time  is  better  employed  in  the  da\'  nurseries  that  the 
Army  runs;  and,  besides,  the 
American  peoi)le  haAe  been 
educated  by  the  war  in  quicker 
and  more  effective  methods  of 
raising  funds  for  necessary'  re- 
lief-work. The  Salvation  Army 
w  ill  soon  start  a  drive  for  the 
"  Home-Service  Fund  "  of  $13,- 
000,000.  beginning  May  19,  and 
it  is  going  to  get  its  money  by 
straight  appeals  to  the  public. 
The  word  of  every  retiu'ning 
soldier  is  a  guaranty  that  these 
appeals  will  not  be  in  vain. 
The  Sun  sheds  some  light  on 
this  forthcoming  effort: 

'Maybe  some  folk  will  be 
asking  why,  ^\hen  the  Salva- 
tion Army  got  a  slice  from  the 
millions  raised  by  the  United 
War  Charities  dri^-e,  it  wants 
more  so  soon.  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  the  slice  the  Army 
received  wasn't  very  large, 
considering  the  millions  of 
doughnuts  and  ])ies  it  baked 
for  our  boys  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  chocolate  arrd  coffee 
and  cigarets  and  ^\Titing-paper 
and  other  comforts  almost 
without  end  that  it  provided, 
not  ,  to  mention  the  personal 
service  of  its  workers  every- 
where they  were  needed,  right 
up  to  the  front.  And  in  the 
second  place  the  work  over  here  that  the  war  couldn't  be  allowed 
to  interrupt  must  go  right  on. 

"An  Italian  boy  who  fought  and  earned  two  wound-stripes 
with  the  troops  that  heljx'd  break  the  Hindenburg  line  faced  a 
Salvation  Army  lass  who  was  giving  out  doughnuts  and  hot 
coffee  to  some  just-landed  men  on  a  Hoboken  pier  one  day  last 
week.  'Say,'  he  burst  forth  with  his  mouth  full  of  doughnut, 
'is  that  club  you  had  for  mothers  at  94  Cherry  Street  still  goin"/ 
'Cause  if  it  ain't  my  mother  is  sure  awful  lonely.  She  started 
goin'  there  when  she  couldn't  speak  no  PJnglish  hardly,  and  it 
was  about  all  the  sociability  she  had.  those  meetin's  of  yours. 
My  mother  ain't  much  to  write,  so  I  didn't  hear  nothin'  while  I 
was  on  the  other  side  about  that  club  o'  yoiu*n,  and  I  says  to 
myself,  says  I,  ' '  It's  sure  a  pity  if,  seein'  all  they're  doin'  for  us 
boys,  the  Salvation  Army  has  had  to  give  up  what  they  done 
at  home."  ' 

"'The  club's  flourishing,  and  so's  the  settlement-house  and 
the  kindergarten  and  everything  at  94  Clierry  Street,'  the  worker 
answered,  and  a  happy  grin  welled  up  under  the  perspiration 
on  the  lad's  face  as  h(!  hitched  his  liaversack  and  tin  hat  and 
other  burdens  to  a  more  conifoi table  jwsition  and  passed  on 
with  his  pals. 

"That  colloquy  just  shows  the  sjx'cial  charm  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  reason  for  the  hold  it  has  on  the  masses — no 
red  tape,  no  standoffishness,  no  'side,'  just  simple  friendliness 
and  the  desire  to  serve,  and  the  wit  to  serve  in  th(^  most  prac- 
tical and  needed  way.  Whih;  they  were  braving  shot  and  shell 
and  bombs  and  poison-gas  to  carry  comforts  to  the  boys  on  th" 


IS  HE  LIKELY  EVER  TO  FORGET  THE  ARMY  ?  • 

Recollection  of  discomfortiS  will  lilicly  fade,  but  the  doiighmits  the 
Salvation  Army  gave  him  will  be  a  lasting  memory. 


Hindenburg  line  they  didn't  neglect  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  mothers  on  CherrN'  Street — and  goodness  knows  that  if 
ever  any  one  needed  encouragement  it  is  houseA\aves  on  Cherry 
Street.  Down  in  that  street,  which  was  once  the  most  aristo- 
cratic part  of  the  town,  where  the  beaux  and  belles  of  Colonial 
times   disported   themselves,   where   the    'best   families'    lived, 

as  some  of  the  beautiful  carved 
"]  woodwork  that  still  remains 
here  and  there  in  the  old 
houses,  tho  sadly  battered,  at- 
tests—  there  are  now  great 
poverty,  great  overcrowding, 
large  famiUes  huddling  in  one 
flat,  and  taking  in  boarders  at 
that. 

"And  the  babies!  In  one 
year  the  Cherry  Hill  Settle- 
ment Day  Niu'sery  cared  for 
14,000  babies,  whose  mothers 
go  out  to  work,  who  but  for 
the  Salvation  Army  would  be 
locked  in  at  home  alone,  or 
left  to  the  mercies  of  brothers 
or  sisters  hardly  old  enough  to 
look  out  for  themselves." 

The  Cherry  Hill  Settlement 
works  for  mothers,  while  an- 
other home  looks  after  young 
women.  Its  name,  the  "Out 
of  Love  Club,"  seems  to  need 
a  little  explanation: 

"No,  the  Out  of  Love  Club 
is  not  made  up  of  jilted  girls. 
jMany  of  the  members  have 
been  jilted — nay,  cruelly  used 
by  conscienceless  men  in  the 
past — but  that  isn't  what  the 
name  means.  It  just  means 
that  what  is  done  by  it  is  done 
out  of  love  and  affection  and 
good-wiU  for  all  those  who  suf- 
fer and  need  a  helping  hand. 
"It  is-  a  plain,  but  prettily 
furnished  house  at  318  East  Fifteenth  Street,  where  tho  Out  of 
Lovers  gather  for  their  meetings  and  teas  and  various  good 
times,  or  are  welcome  to  stay  when  they  need  the  shelter  and 
strength  of  this  home.  There  is  the  Salvation  Army  Hospital, 
too,  next  door,  at  316 — the  Booth  Memorial  Hospital  it  is 
called,  after  the  old  General  who  founded  and  started  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  And  many  a  desolate  girl,  some  country  girl,  per- 
haps, who  had  come  to  the  city  and  gone  upon  the  rocks,  has 
found  shelter  and  comfort  and  the  restoration  to  health  in  one 
of  the  white  beds  of  this  hospital. 

"Commander  EAangeline  Booth  stated  recently  that  85  per 
cent,  of  the  imfortunate  girls  the.^^  had  taken  in  for  reclamation 
had  turned  out  well.  Hundreds  of  them  have  been  placed  in 
service,  and  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Sahation  Army  to  follow  up  the 
girls  who  lea-\-e  the  home,  to  keep  track  of  them  for  three  years 
at  least  and  see  how  they  turn  out.  Sometimes  the  girls  are 
only  too  glad  to  rei)ort  frequently. 

"There  was  the  girl  Avho  set  out  to  starve  herself  to  death  on  a 
park  bench.  It  was  one  cold  autumn  night  when  a  man's  voice 
called  up  the  matron  at  this  home  and  told  her  that  he  was 
much  concerned  over  a  girl  who  had  sat  for  several  dajs  on  a 
bench  in  the  little  park  opposite  his  house.  He  watched  her  in  the 
early  morning  and  at  niglit,  he  said,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
she  hadn't  moved;  he  thought  she  seemed  in  great  trouble. 
So  the  Adjutant  of  the  home,  which  faces  the  same  park,  ran 
out  and  huntc^l  up  the  bench  where  the  girl  sat. 

"'C^ome!  Come  with  me  and  I  will  take  you  to  a  place  where 
\ou  will  be  more  comfortable,'  she  told  the  poor  creature,  who 
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was  a  pitiable  object  indeed,  her  hair  matted,  her  face  thin  and 
drawn,  her  eyes  vacant  and  ghized,  her  clothes  torn  and  wet. 
The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"'It's  no  use  talking  to  me^I'm  going  to  sit  here  till  I  starve 
to  death,'  she  said  in  a  dull  monotone.  For  an  hour  the  Salva- 
tion Army  woman  pleaded,  argued,  tried  every  wile  to  induce 
the  half-crazed  creature  to  go  with  her.  Finally,  not  daring 
to  leave  her  there,  she  told  the  girl  that  if  she  didn't  come  a 
policeman  would  be  called.     At  this  she  gave  in  and  went. 

"It  took  weeks  of  nursing  and  care  to  win  from  the  girl  her 
story.  It  was  one  of  misunderstanding  and  trouble  at  home 
and  harsh  treatment  that  had  driven  her  out  into  the  world, 
where  lack  of  training  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  get  work, 
and  she  was  soon  without  money.  Now  that  girl  is  an  assistant 
in  the  Out  of  Love  Club,  where  she  is  busy  and  happy  all  day, 
and  the  matron  says  she  has  saved  many  another  girl  who 
was  tottering  on  the  brink  of  despair." 


CHESTERTON   FOR  "CHRISTIAN   LIQUOR" 

CARDINAL  GIBBONS  and  the  organization  of  American 
Labor  have  done  a  thing  that  seems  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton, the  great  British  defender  of  orthodoxy,  to  be 
"far  more  important  than  the  widest  and  most  wonderful 
provisions  made  by  President  Wilson  for  a  League  of  Nations." 
It  is  their  denunciation  of  the  Pi-ohibition  Act  as  "a  direct 
WTong  to  human  liberty."  Mr.  Chesterton,  writing  in  The 
Neiv  Witness  (London),  has  some  reservation  of  regard  for  "Chris- 
tian liquor,"  but  this  does  not  so  much  move  him  as  "the  plea 
for  liberty  made  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  its  later  echo  by 
American  labor."  He  expresses  a  sincere  wish  that  a  similar 
plea  for  liberty  might  some  day  be  made  by  English  labor. 
Labor  in  England  is  not  at  present  backward  in  pleas,  but  Mr. 
Chesterton's  complaint  is  that  it  seeks  "leisure"  instead  of 
"liberty."  With  this  desire  he  is  entirely  in  sympathy;  but, 
he  points  out,  "it  may  be  wholly  a  servile  reform  to  give  men 
leisure  if  you  do  not  give  them  liberty  in  the  use  of  their  leisure." 
The  Chestertonian  kick  after  this  pronouncement  is  that  "labor- 
ers ought  to  be  striking,  not  merely  against  long  hours  in  the 
factory,  but  against  short  hours  in  the  public-house."  And 
he  proceeds  to  draw  this  dark,  dreary,  and  dolorous  picture: 

"Leisure  without  liberty  is  the  very  definition  of  that  dark 
Hebraic  or  Puritan  Sabbath  which  Mr.  Conrad  Noel  himself, 
by  the  way,  has  so  energetically  derided.  The  novels  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  are  full  of  that  nightmare,  drawn  from 
the  memories  of  the  old  C'alvinistic  home;  a  Black  Sunday, 
darker  than  any  Black  Monday.  But  it  was  only  a  nightmare 
because  it  was  leisure  without  liberty.  It  was  only  black 
because  it  was  a  release  from  labor  with  a  veto  on  pleasure. 

"But  it  is  far  from  clear  that  this  limitation  need  itself  be 
limited  to  the  old  Puritan  or  Calvinist  home.     Logically  it  is 


very  likely  to  be  a  mark  of  the  new  progressive  and  emancipated 
home.  Just  as  New  England  turned  out  much  more  antiquated 
than  old  England,  so  tlie  New  Jerusalem  of  th(!  social  reformers 
may  well  prove  itself  more  opi)ressive  than  the  old  Jerusalem 
of  the  Sabbatical  Jews.  Nor  is  it  only  the  infant  Calvinist 
Avho  Avould  not  be  allowed  to  play  with  his  toys  on  Sunday. 
Probably  the  infant  Socialist  would  not  be  allowed  to  play  with 
them  on  Monday,  either.  The  probability  of  this,  at  present, 
at  least,  wiU  be  apparent  if  we  consider  what  toys  there  are  to 
play  wdth.  If  he  tried  to  amuse  himself  with  tin  soldiers,  or  a  toy 
cannon,  it  would  be  forbidden  as  militarism.  If  he  turned  with 
a  sigh  to  his  Noah's  Ark,  it  would  be  condemned  as  implying  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  verging  dangerously  on  denomina,- 
tional  religion.  If  he  flung  himself  in  desperation  upon  a  dolls' 
house,  it  might  be  rebuked  for  not  being  a  communal  dolls' 
house,  and  its  kitchen  a  communal  kitchen.  To  play  at  shops 
would  perhaps  be  individualistic;  and  to  play  at  funerals, 
that  even  more  hilarious  experiment,  would  almost  certainly 
be  morbid.  The  child,  dowered  with  this  holiday,  might  well 
feel  that  he  might  as  well  go  back  to  his  lessons.  But  I  use  this 
merely  as  another  example  of  a  process  that  might  everywhere 
produce  the  same  result.  And  that  result  is  the  evil  Sabbath 
of  leisure  without  liberty;  so  wicked  a  Sabbath  that  it  might 
well  be  called  a  witches'  Sabbath." 

To  Mr.  Chesterton  it  is  obvious  that  the  laborer  may  soon 
"stand  in  the  sam& relation  to  his  labor  as  a  child  to  his  lessons." 
Thus: 

"If  he  has  a  new  stretch  of  spare  hours,  but  must  not  drink 
for  fear  of  delirium  tremens,  or  smoke  for  fear  of  heart  com- 
plaint, or  bet  for  fear  of  bankruptcy,  or  go  to  a  cinema  for  fear 
of  an  impulse  to  crime,  the  average  laborer  will  be  left  with  the 
two  progressive  institutions  of  the  Carnegie  Library  and  the 
Lethal  Chamber,  and  will  find  the  latter  the  more  entertaining. 
But  I  need  not  say  that  the  superiority  of  liberty  to  leisure  rests 
on  far  more  noble  and  universal  considerations  than  the  accidents 
of  our  anarchic  society.  A  man  should  be  free  to  drink,  not 
because  drink  is  a  good  thing,  but  because  freedom  is  a  good 
thing.  It  is  meaningless  to  teU  a  man  that  he  possesses  a  few 
empty  hours  if  he  does  not  even  possess  his  own  soul  and  body 
in  those  hours.  And  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  us, 
tho  we  have  often  put  the  challenge,  what  are  the  rights  of  a 
free  man,  if  they  do  not  include  the  right  to  judge  the  risks 
of  his  own  dist  and  the  chances  of  his  own  health.  If  he  does 
not  own  his  own  body,  what  does  he  own?  My  brain  reels  at 
the  attempt  to  imagine  how  this  last  improvement  on  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  would  have  affected  the  author  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence;  or  what  that  great  Vu-giniau 
gentleman  would  have  said  over  his  wine  if  he  had  read  this 
interpretation  of  every  man's  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  But  such  a  condemnation  of  modern 
America  would  leave  out  the  great  and  arresting  fact  mentioned 
at  the  opening  of  this  article.  If  it  is  in  America  that  this  Tom  o' 
Bedlam  tjTanny  has  risen  to  a  temporary  triumph,  at  least  it 
is  in  America  also  that  the  prol.etariat  has  seen  it  for  the 
plutocratic  fad  that  it  is.     American  labor  does  seem  to  have 
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I^rotested  in  some  form  or  to  some  extent.     So  far,  Jefferson  is 
not  mocked;    and  democracy  is  justified  of  her  children. 

"I  have  not  seen  a  word  of  recognition  by  Enghsh  labor 
of  this  historic  protest  by  American  labor.  .  .  .  The  American 
labor  men  in  question  have  done  a  very  epoch-making  thing, 
which  is,  as  I  have  said,  much  more  inspiring  than  the  League 
of  Nations.  For  what  is  the  matter  with  the  League  of  Nations 
is  verj-  simple  and  very  deadly.  It  is  that  the  League  talks  about 
the  'conditions'  of  labor.  That  is  the  last  word  on  that 
business.  For  free  men,  as  it  happens,  make  their  own  'condi- 
tions'; and  when  we  make  conditions  for  a  people,  it  is  always 
for  a  conquered  foe." 


AMERICAN   ENSLAVEMENT   TO   DRUGS 

NATIVE-BORN  AMERICANS  art  said  to  possess  less 
self-control  than  foreigners  in  this  country  iu  the  use 
of  narcotic  dnigs.  It  is  no  matter  for  self -congratula- 
tion that  of  all  white  races,  and  indeed  of  all  races,  except  the 
yellow,  where  the  use  cf  opium  and  hashish  is  deeply  estalilished, 
we  are  the  greatest  di'ug  addicts  in  the  world.  This  is  not  a  mere 
supposition,  but  a  fact  established  on  the  testimony  of  a  com- 
petent committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  a  national  investigation  of  the  drug  habit.  Their  re- 
port ^\•ill  shortly  be  made  "public,  but  a  preliminary  abstract 
appears  in  the  New  York  Times.  Tlie  WTiter  here  expects  that, 
in  view-  of  these  revelations  and  the  recent  ones  resjjecting  the 
prevalence  of  the  iise  of  drugs  in  New  York,  some  measures  will 
be  coupled  with  the  prohiliition  act  to  counteract  the  use  of 
these  narcotic  stimulants.  Much  evidence  is  said  to  have  been 
gathered  by  the  committee  in  various  parts  of  the  country  on 
the  alternative  drug-stimulation  after  prohibition  has  been  put 
into  eifect.  but  this  is  admitted  to  be  too  conflicting  to  furnish  a 
clear  prognosis.     We  see  that — 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  notably  iu  large  cities  hke  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  I*ittsburg,  the  Liquor  and  drug  habits 
were  found  to  be  gathering  rjiore  victims  side  by  side.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  where  prohibition  had 
gone  into  effect — in  sections  of  Kentucky,  Albania,  and  Texas, 
for  example — extensile  use  of  paregoric  and  similar  compounds 
containing  niorphin  was  discovered.  In  one  Kentucky  dry 
county  two  per  cent,  of  the  inliabitants,  it  was  estimated,  are 
resorting  to  paregoric  as  a  stimulant.  There  are  800  victims  of 
the  drug  habit  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  out  of  a  population  of  7,000. 
There  is  a  law  in  Jacksonville  requiring  registration,  and  it  is 
strictly  enforced,  so  that  the  complete  statistics  available  are 
considered  to  have  a  broad  significance  for  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  as  yet  data  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

"Jacksonville  is  not  a  manufactuiing  center,  witli  the  close 
association  and  spread  of  habits  which  congestion  entails,  biit 
has  depended  largely  on  agricultm-e.  Most  of  its  citizens  are 
native-born  Americans.  There,  as  elsewhere,  moi-e  victims  were 
found,  proportionately,  among  the  whites  than  among  \he 
negroes,  and  wherever  investigations  Avere  made  there  was  less 
use  of  drugs  among  immigrants,  except  ojiium-using  yellow 
races,  than  among  native-born  Americans." 

The  number  of  victims  of  the  drug  hal)it  in  the  United  States 
is  placed  as  high  as  1 ,500,000.  No  part  of  the  country  is  without 
them  and  no  State  can  deny  that  the  e\-il  is  "  a  growing  problem  " : 

"Those  in  the  clutches  of  the  evil  are  found,  sometimes,  twenty 
miles  back  from  the  railroad  as  well  as  in  the  most  thicklj^ 
populated  centers.  One  explanation  given  by  an  expert  as  to 
why  the  practise  has  sjiread  so  far  among  native-born  Americans 
is  that  it  is  a  defect  of  the  great  virtue  of  the  Ainerican  type, 
its  bounding  energy;  that  this  energy  has  led  to  a  speeding-up  of 
the  national  life  until  the  intensificaticm  has  resulted  in  a  demand 
for  some  form  of  relief  from  overstretched  nerves,  or  some  excite- 
ment that  would  maintain  a  false  stimulation.  The  experience 
of  the  war  shows  that  tlie  overstimulation  and  overexcitement 
re.sulted  in  an  increase  in  the  use  of  drugs.  In  England  it  was 
early  necessary  to  make  the  controlling  regulations  stricter, 
and  the  war-period  showed  many  additions  to  Canada's  number 
of  drug  victims. 

"  In  this  country  an  aggressive  campaign  will  be  carried  on  to 
check  the  evil.     The  Harrison  Federal   narcotic  law,  strength- 


ened by  amendments  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is 
to  be  the  foundation  for  the  attack.  This  law  forbids  the  sale 
of  opium  or  coca-leaves  or  any  of  their  compounds  except  for 
the  cure  of  those  addicted  to  their  use,  with  a  single  exception, 
where  it  is  needed  in  legitimate  medical  uses.  In  order  to  make 
the  fight  effective,  cooperation  will  be  required  by  State  and  local 
authorities.  Thus  far  only  three  States  have  taken  the  lead  in 
necessary  supplementary  legislation.  They  are  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Tennessee.  Provisions  must  be  made,  ac- 
cording to  officials  who  are  studying  the  situation  in  Washington, 
for  the  treatment'of  those  deprived  of  their  usual  supplj-  of  drugs 
when  the  law  falls  upon  them.  This  treatment,  it  is  stated, 
should  be*given  by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  States  or 
regulated  by  them. 

'General  hospitals  avoid  drug  patients  and  special  hospitals 
are  inadequate.  In  every  large  community  vhere  the  Federal 
law  is  enforced,  deaths  of  some  of  the  victims  would  likely  re- 
sult unless  there  were  an  organized  system  of  treatment.*  The 
cocain  habit  can  be  stopt  short  and  broken  with  comparative 
ease,  experts  say,  but  not  so  with  morphin  and  heroin;  when 
these  are  abruptly  taken  away  from  a  user,  physical  collapse, 
with  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  dangej-ous  internal  disorders, 
usually  folloAvs." 

The  effect  of  prohibition  on  thote  who  now  use  alcoholic 
stimulants  to  excess  is  looked  upon  as  the  mcst  important 
proljlem  that  wiH  follow  the  enforcement  of  the  amendment: 

"Unless  the  States  cooperate  more  fully  than  thej'  are  doing 
at  present,  the  machinery  for  ])reventing  those  enslaved  by 
drink  from  turning  to  drugs  will  be  inadequate.  The  effect 
that  prohibition  has  had  on  increasing  the  use  of  drugs  thus  far 
is  a  question  debated  with  much  heat,  and  for  lack  of  sufficient 
statistics  it  is  an  open  one.  Prohibition  advocates  demand 
figures  from  those  who  assert  that  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
gxowth  in  drug  victims.  The  answer  given  to  this  challenge 
is  that  the  drug  evil  is  such  an  ijisidious  one,  so  susceptible  of 
stcret  dealing  becanse  of  the  concentrated  form  of  the  drugs, 
that  an  army  of  government  agents  would  be  required  to  show 
to  what  an  extent  the  practise  has  spread  in  dry  territory. 

"  In  seeking  to  keep  the  drug  evil  from  extending  its  grip  when 
the  prohibition  amendment  goes  into  effect,  the  authorities  at 
Washington  will  seek  the  closer  coopeiation  of  physicians. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  reputable  medical  men  have  uninten- 
tionally caused  many  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  drug  habit. 
Morpliin  given  with  good  intentions  to  relieve  pain  often  leads 
to  the  patient's  later  slavery  to  opium.  Only  a  comparativeh' 
few  ])hysicians,  it  is  asserted,  are  now  awake  to  the  dangers  of  this 
practise,  and  fewer  still  to  their  liabilities  under  the  Federal 
narotics  law.  The  law  says  that  the  specified  drugs  may  be 
prescribed  for  legitimate  medical  use  outside  of  treatment  for 
cure.  The  question  is,  What  does  that  mean"?  In  trying  to 
check  and  stamp  out  the  evil,  the  Federal  authorities  will  place 
a  strict  construction  on  this  clause.  An  expert  from  New  York 
City  was  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  at  Washington 
when  this  question  came  np.     A  case  was  submitted  to  him: 

"'A  meml)er  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  was  under 
treatment  for  the  habit  by  what  is  known  as  'the  reduction  cure.' 
In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  progress  had  been  made, 
slie  said  that  while  a  year  ago  she  was  taking  twenty-five  grains  a 
day,  she  was  now  using  fifteen  grains.  Could  such  a  reduction 
be  legally  called  a  treatment  for  cure  of  the  habit  under  the  law, 
or  would  the  physician  and  the  druggist  be  liable"'' 

"  'That,'  replied  the  attache  ol  the  bureau,  'would  be  a  matter 
for  a  jury  to  decide,  but  as  fifteen  grains  a  day  is  a  long  way 
from  a  cure,  I  should  think  the  physician  would  be  in  danger  of 
conviction.  Such  a  case  would  certainly  make  him  liable  to 
arrest.  The  ])lain  intent  of  the  law  is  that  the  progr«>ss  of  treat- 
ment must  be  to  freedom  from  the  use  of  the  drug  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  Many  of  the  so-called  "treatments  by  reduction  " 
are  violations  of  the  law.' 

"Next  came  a  question  as  to  tlie  iii(>aning  of  "legitimate 
medical  use '  of  the  drugs. 

"'In  general,'  said  the  member  of  the  l)iireau,  'use  of  drugs  is 
legitimate  for  relieving  pain  where  this  can  not  be  done  by  treat- 
ing the  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  cancer  or  the  last  stages  of  con- 
sumption, or  in  surgical  operations.  But  where  symptoms  are 
treated,  as  the  physicians  say,  instead  of  finding  out  what  the 
real  trouble  is,  as  in  forms  of  headache,  the  use  of  drugs  to  quiet 
pain  is  limited  by  the  law;  just  what  is  the  border-line  a  jury 
must  decide,  but  it  is  plainly  against  the  law  to  "shoot  the  dope," 
as  the  saying  is,  just  to  keep  down  pain  that  can  be  assuaged 
in  another  way.'" 
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A  Standard  of  Quality 


[      And  this  high  quality  means  high 
^  food-value  for  your  money 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  ask  yourself — as  you 
sat  down  to  enjoy  a  delicious  steaming  plate 
of  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup — "What  is  the  secret  of  this  wonderfully 
appetizing  flavor— and  this  sense  of  invigorating  nourishment  w^hich 
follow^s?"  There  is  nothing  puzzling  about  this.  The  invigoration 
is  real.  And  the  simple  wrord  "quality"  explains  it.  This  gives  you 
the  Avhole  secret  of 

CampbelFs  Tomato  Soup 


This  exceptional  quality-standard 
applies  to  every  step  in  the  production 
of  this  tempting  soup. 

The  Campbell  Experimental  Farms 
and  the  Campbell  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (shown  below)  have  for 
years  carried  on  the  work  of  scien- 
tific cross-breeding  to  develop  special 
strains  of  tomatoes  w^hich  combine 
the  most  desirable  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent types.  This  work  of  the 
Campbell  experts  has  established  a 
definitely  higher  standard  of  to- 
mato perfection  everywhere..  . 

We  use  selected  varieties  of 
tomatoes  which  mature  evenly  red 
ripe  on  the  vine.  They  are  grown 

largely  on  the 
near-by  Jersey 


farms  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
especially  suited  to  raising  fine 
tomatoes.  They  are  picked  as  they 
ripen,  brought  direct  to  the  Campbell 
kitchens,  in  sound  and  perfect  condi- 
tion. And  their  fresh  inviting  flavor 
and  valuable  tonic  properties  are  com- 
pletely retained  in  Campbell's  Tomato 
Soup. 

Every  ingredient  is  equally  high- 
grade,  carefully  selected.  And  the  soup 
is  blencfcd  and  prepared  by  culinary 
specialists  w^ho  are  acknow^ledged  mas- 
ters and  have  no  superiors  in  their  line. 

This  wholesome  soup — all  pure 
nourishment,  w^ith  no  v/aste,  no  labor 
nor  cooking-cost  for  you — is  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  and  economical 
foods  you  can  buy. 

Order  it  from  your  grocer  by  the  dozen  or  the 
case,  and  have  it  handy. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 'PROBLEMS 
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"NATIOI^S  in  Rebirth"— a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 


] 


Editorial  Kotk. — In  the  Educational  Department  uj  The  Literary  Digest  the  claims  of  various  nations  for  a  new  alinement  of 
boundaries  are  presented  as  the  self-same  nations  set  them  down.  The  decisions  reached  by  the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  will  in 
due  course  he  reported  in  the  neics  record  of  The  Literary  Digest,  as  also  the  press  comment  from  divers  angles. 


THE   CASE   OF   SCHLESWIG 


100KING  BACKWARD— When  an  authorized  delegation 
of  representatives  from  Denmark  or  any  other  nation 
-*  is  recognized  by  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  it  is 
well  to  consider  on  what  grounds  such  representatives  are 
admitted.  The  Paris  Journal  des  Debais  reminds  us  that 
1864    the    duchies    of 


DENMARK'S 

learn  that — 


OFFICIAL    CLAIM — From  official  sources  we 


in 

Schles^ag,  of  Lauenburg, 
and  Holstein  were  taken 
from  Denmark,  after  sheer 
aggression  by  Germany 
and  Austria  in  aUiance. 
Two  years  later  Prussia 
and  Austria  were  at  arms 
against  each  other.  Fol- 
lowing the  utter  defeat  of 
Austria  at  Sadowa,  Austria 
agreed  to  the  Peace  of 
Prague  in  1866.  By  the 
terms  of  this  peace  treaty 
the  Austrian  Emperor 
ceded  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  all  rights  accord- 
ed to  the  Emperor  on  the 
above-named  duchies 
by  the  treaty  of  1864,  be- 
cause the  King  of  Prussia 
was  then  recognized  as 
President  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation. 

But  Napoleon  III. 
caused  the  inclusion  in  the 
Prague  Peace  Treaty  of  a 
clause — which  is  summar- 
ized as  follows :  The  popu- 
lation of  the  northern  part 
of  Denmark  shall  decide 
of  their  own  volition,  by  a 
plebiscite,  or  vote  of  the 
people,  whether  or  no  they 
shall  be  reunited  to  the 
Government  of  Demnark. 
This  promised  plebiscite 
was  not  effected.  After 
the  French  defeat  in  1871, 
we  learn  further  from  the 
Journal  des  DSbats,  Bis- 
marck shoved  the  project 
aside  because  he  knew  the 
popular    vote     would    be 

against  Germany,  for  the  population  in  this  section  of  Schloswig 
craved  to  be  reunited  with  Denmark.  To  squelcli  the  proposi- 
tion utterly,  the  Austro-Prussian  Convention  of  1878  declared 
that  the  "stipulations"  imposed  by  Franco  liad  "ceased  to  have 
vaUdity."  Nevertheless,  the  Danish  deputies  in  the  German 
Reichstag  kept  up  the  figlit.  And  after  the  armistice  was 
signed  on  November  11,  1918,  the  electors  of  the  southern  region 
of  Sclileswig  got  together  to  assert  their  rights  for  adjunction 
to  the  Danish  Government, 


Line  Advocated  by  Danish  Government 
Dannevirke  Line 
Y////A  District  populated  by  Danes 

District  partly  populated  by  Germans 
District  populated  by  Germans 


Drawn  fur  The  Litlrarv  DiuSbT. 


"Denmark  has  consistently  declared  that  she  wants  only 
that  part  of  Schleswig  returned  which  is  Danish  in  language, 
culture,  and  sympathies.    From  the  dawn  of  history  up  to  1864, 

the  duchies  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  were  a  part 
of  the  Danish  Kingdom. 
But  Holstein  was  always 
more  or  less  German,  and 
the  southern  part  of 
Schleswig  has  been  Ger- 
manized to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Danes  are  unwill- 
ing to  take  it  back  with  all 
the  trouble  that  a  hostile 
German  minority  within 
Denmark's  boundaries 
would  imply. 

"In  regard  to  pentral 
Schleswig  and  the  city  of 
Flensborg  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Sev- 
eral districts  of  central 
Schleswig  are  predomi- 
nantly Danish,  and  altho 
the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Flensborg  speak 
German,  this  city  is  an  old 
Danish  stronghold  and 
voted  Danish  in  several 
elections  after  1864.  Some 
Danish  newspapers,  be- 
longing to  the  conserva- 
tive factions,  desire,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  all  cen- 
tral Schleswig,  and  espe- 
cially the  city  of  Flensborg, 
incorporated  in  Denmark. 
But  they  are  opposed  by 
the  organs  of  the  radical- 
sociaUstic  Government  and 
by  the  newspapers  of  the 
moderate  parties,  which 
fear  too  much  trouble  from 
the  German  minority  if 
these  parts  of  Sclileswig 
are  returned  to  Demnark 
without  a  vote  being  taken 
to  show  that  such  is  the 
wish  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  this  stand  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Danish 
North  Schleswigers,  who 
want  as  few  Germans  as 
possible    within    the    new 

Danish  border-lines." 
PROPOSEU    NEW   BOUNDARIES  OF   SCHLESWIG. 

A  PROPOSED  SOLU- 
TION— To  clear  up  the  question,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a 
plebiscite  be  held  immediately  in  northern  Schleswig  and  within 
six  months  anotlier  plebiscite  should  be  held  in  central  Schles- 
wig.    This  informant  proceeds: 


"Witli  tliis  plan  Denmark  will  undoubtedly  feel  well  satisfied. 
The  Danish  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference,  representing 
all  tlie  four  parties  in  the  Danish  Parliament,  the  two  govern- 
ment parties  and  the  two  opposition  parties,  declared  at  their 
arrival  in  Paris  that  the  Danish  people  desire  only  that  part 
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"Like  a  clean 
china  dish." 


Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co. 

138  Clyde  Park  Ave.        Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


now!  It's  a  necessity.  Saves  work  .worry, 
food,  footsteps  and  money.  Properly  c 
water  and  beverages,  keeps  children's  milk 

ful  temperature.    Talk  it  over  with  your 


hills 

at  health- 
husband. 


ydu  are  entitled  to 

Better  Home 
BeMgeration 

-this  maris  Newest  gift 

\^OU  need  perfected  methods  in  your  home,  as  well  as  in  busi- 

^  ness.  This  is  the  ideal  that  has  inspired  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Leonard, 
a  leader  of  the  industry  and  who,  after  thirty-six  years  of  refrigerator  manufacturing,  has 
perfected  new  and  greater  features  in  the  product  which  bears  his  name. 

The  same  reason  why  husbands  discard  older  business  methods  for  newer  systems  should 
prompt  wives  to  get  the  remarkable  improvements  in  home   refrigeration  embodied   in  the 

LEONARD 

Clea.]:ia]3le 

ReM^erator 

Mr.  Leonard  has  built  more  than  a  million  refrigerators,  and  one-sixth  of  all  refrigerators 
sold  annually  are  made  by  him.  The  U.  S.  Government  uses  his  refrigerators  in  hospitals, 
on  board  ship  and  in  cantonments.     They  received  first  prize  at  the  Panama  Exposition. 

The  Leonard  Cleanable  can  be  washed  clean  as  a  china  dish.  No  odors,  due  to  dirt 
lodging  in  cracks,  crevices  or  corners,  can  taint 
or  spoil  food.  It's  the  only  one  with  one-piece 
porcelain  extending  entirely  around  the  door 
frame,  over  the  edges  and  with  inside  rounded 
front  corners;  It's  the  only  one  equipped  with 
patent,  non-leaking  device,  insuring  durability. 
No  sunken  floors  to  hinder  cleaning.  Merely 
closing  the  door  automatically  draws  it  air- 
tight because  of  the  Leonard  Trigger  Lock. 
Ten  walls  of  insulation  keep  the  cold  in.  Can 
be  furnished  with  rear  icing  door  and  water 
coolers. 

Buy  from  Leonard  Dealers 

Leonard  Cleanable  One-Piece  Porcelain  Lined 

Refrigerators  are  NOT  high  priced.   They  cost 

no  more  than  refrigerators  without  these  special 

improvements.  We  make  Leonard  Refriger- 
ators— in  all  styles  and  sizes — to 
suit  every  purse. 

There  is  a  Leonard  dealer  near  you. 
Write  for  Mr.  Leonard's  Book  "Selec- 
tion and  Care  of  Refrigerators"  and 
ask  for  illustrated  catalog. 
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of  Sehleswng  returned  to  Denmark  whieli  is 
inhabited  by  Danes. 

"A  plebiscite  in  northern  Sehleswi^  can 
give  only  one  result:  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority for  a  reunion  ■with  Denmark.  Of 
the  165,000  inhabitants,  at  least  three- 
fourths  speak  Danish,  feel  Danish,  and  vote 
Danish.  Of  the  country  population  ninety- 
five  out  of  every  hundred  are  Danes.  In 
the  towns  and  cities  it  is  a  little  different, 
because  the  Germans  have  imported  hun- 
dreds of  officials  and  functionaries,  and 
many  business  men  and  tradespeople  have 
emigrated  from  Germany  to  take  advantage 
of  the  favoritism  shown  them  by  the  Ger- 
man Government.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
sults of  the  recent  municipal  elections  in 
North  Schleswig  seem  to  show  that — once 
there  be  no  intimidation  from  the  German 
officials  —  even  the  cities  and  towns  will 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Danes.  According  to 
new^spaper  dispatches,  the  Danish  vote  cast 
in  the  recent  elections  was  sensational.  At 
Haderslev,  where  there  had  been  no  Danish 
majority  since  1864,  sixteen  Danes  were 
elected  against  nine  Germans  and  five 
Socialists.  At  Nordborg,  on  the  island  of 
Als,  where  no  Danes  had  hitherto  been 
elected,  seven  Danes  were  chosen  and  only 
five  Germans.  At  Loegumkloster,  always 
considered  strongly  pro-German,  six  Danes 
were  elected  against  four  Germans  and  two 
SociaUsts. 

"North  Schleswig  has,  during  more  than 
fifty  years  of  Prussian  domination,  sent  a 
Dane  to  the  German  Reichstag,  and  in  a 
plebiscite  the  Danes  ^naU  snow^  the  Germans 
completely  under.  But  what  a  plebiscite 
in  Central  Schleswig  wiU  reveal  nobody  can 
know.  Some  districts  are  strongly  Danish, 
some  are  mixed,  and  some  again  are  thor- 
oughly Germanized. 

"Flensborg,  the  largest  and  richest  city 
in  Schleswig,  is  di^dded  against  itself.  The 
majority  of  the  inliabitants  speak  German, 
but  there  is  a  strong  and  determined 
Danish  minority,  and  many  of  the  working 
men  who  in  former  elections  voted  the 
Socialist  ticket  will  in  a  plebiscite  choose 
the  Danish  side.  The  result  may  depend 
on  the  attitude  of  the  business  men,  trades- 
people, professional  men,  etc.,  most  of 
whom  are  Germans,  altho  a  number  of 
them  are  said  to  bo  in  favor  of  Flensborg"  s 
incorporation  in  Denmark,  because  they 
fear  the  heavy  taxes  and  Bolshevik  ten- 
dencies in  the  German  Republic  and  are 
worried  for  the  future  of  their  city  if  it  bo 
separated  from  northern  Schleswig. 

"But  no  matter  how  a  plebiscite  in 
Central  Schleswig  turns  out,  the  Danes 
will  be  satisfied  if  the  inhabitants  are  only 
given  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
wishes  in  regard  to  their  future  aUegianco. 
The  Danish  Government  has  from  the  fu-st 
declared  that  it  only  wants  that  part  of 
Schleswig  back  which  of  its  own  free  will 
declares  for  a  rtninion,  and  in  this  stand 
the  Government  is  supported  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  in  Doi- 
mark  and  North  Schleswig." 


WW 


No  Possible  Mistake. — "  These  profi- 
teers," said  Representative  Esch,  of  Wis- 
consin, "  accuse  themselves  with  their 
excuses.    They  remind  me  of  little  AVillie. 

"  Little  Willie  came  home  the  other  day 
with  a  nice  new  golf  l)all. 

"  '  Look  at  the  lost  ball  1  found  this 
afternoon,  father,'  he  said. 

"  '  Are  you  sure,  my  boy,'  the  father 
asked,  '  that  it  was  a  lost  ball?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes,  sir,'  said  little  Willie,  *  I  saw 
the  owner  and  his  caddie  looking  for  it.'  " 
— JjOK  Anrjcles  Times. 


ATIi RILLING  call  to  arms  is  uttered 
in  "The  Tocsin,"  contributed  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  by  Edward  S. 
Van  Zile,  and  the  enemy  against  whom  he 
would  arouse  us  is  the  Bolshevik.  One 
has  only  to  consider  conditions  in  Europe 
and  note  the  frequent  s\mptoms  of 
Bolshevism  in  this  country  to  reaUze  the 
significance  of  this  poem.  As  Mr.  Van 
Zile  says,  we  have  saved  Liberty,  the  god- 
dess, only  to  find  that  the  Bolsheviki 
are  now  willing  to  "wrap  her  in  a  shroud," 
and  he  bids  us  all  steel  our  souls  for  the 
new  crusade  that  summons  us. 

THE  TOCSIN 

By  Edward  S.  Vajs  Zile 
Never  since  man  first  preyed  on  man. 

And  battle-fields  turned  red, 
And  gims  were  forged  and  metal  ran 

Hot  for  its  feast  of  dead, 
Rang  Tocsin  louder  on  the  air. 

More  menacing,  more  wild. 
Than  rouses  races  everywhere 
That  they  be  not  defiled. 

It  echoes  over  mounds  of  slain. 

And  weary  Europe  weeps; 
It's  hoarse  above  the  moaning  main, 
From  sea  to  sea  it  leaps.  ■ 
It's  raucous  where  the  valleys  are. 
It  shakes  the  hills  with  dread — 
Who  raised  tlieir  eyes  and  saw  a  star 
Now  fear  that  star  is  fled. 

The   Tocsin!      The   Tocsin!      'Tis   harsh   to 

human  ears; 
Our  graves  have  grown  too  many,  we  are 
tired  of  our  tears; 
But  the  foe  is  arming,  arming. 
And  the  Tocsin,  giving  cry. 
Is  a  watch-dog's  tongue,  alarmhig 
Them  that  sleep  to  wake  or  die. 
Far  afield  the  war-god  ranges. 

Peace?     Ah,  where  is  it  to-day? 
Age  on  age  how  sUght  the  changes. 
In  the  price  their  victims  pay ! 
To  the  Robespierres,  red-handed. 

Who  have  slain,  and  slay  again — 
Now  behold  new  millions  banded 
For  the  massacre  of  men ! 

The  Tocsin!    The  Tocsin!     The  winds  of  all  the 

earth 
Are  carrying  the  warning  of  a  monstrous  evil  birth. 
Of  the  coming  of  a  Frankenstein,  insatiate  for 

blood, 
Of  cavemen   with  machine  gims,  and  of  nmider 

at  the  flood. 
Nay,  tarry  not,  ye  heedless,  for  the  foe  draws 

nigh  the  gate. 
And  wo  to  ye,  ye  laggards,  if  ye  gird  your  loins 

too  late; 
Ye  have  fought  a  splendid  battle,  ye  have  won  a 

flght  for  god, 
But  there's  lightning  in  the  liniiament,  and  blood 

upon  the  sod. 
The  Tocsin!     The  Tocsin!     It's  thunder  growcth 

loud! 
Ye  saved  the  goddess.  Liberty — they  wouUl  wrap 

her  in  a  shroud; 
A  now  crusade  awaits  ye,  ye   must   face    the  foe 

again. 
For  brutes  break  loose  to  make  their  kill — and 

Freedom  calls  for  men! 

From  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Bulletin 
wo  take  the  following  easy  and  musical 
lines  in  which  life  is  compannl  to  a  taj^estry 
voveu  by  Va,U\  The  ix)em  is  signed  only 
b\-  the  author's  initials. 

A  SILVER  THREAD 

By  L.  H. 

Across  a  tapestry  that  Fate  wove  ill 

Years  ago, 
A  sliiniiig  silver  thread  is  running  still 

To  and  fro. 
As  up  and  down  the  picture's  April  hill 

Sliadows  go. 

And  in  my  heart  it  makes  for  me  a  road. 
Night  and  day. 


That  leads  me  to  a  half-seen  far  abode 

Green  and  gay. 
Past  starry  hedges  laugliing  at  my  load 

All  the  way. 
I  know  not  if  the  road  will  last  the  years 

Falling  fast. 
Or  if  the  pitfalls  and  the  raining  tears 

Win  at  last; 
There  may  be  some  new  sunshine  for  my  fears 

God  wiU  cast. 

But  up  and  down  the  wall  the  silver  shows 

Stubbornly ; 
Now  bright  and  strong — now  dead — now,  living 
flows 

Wide  and  free 
Toward  nightfall  for  my  homing  soul  that  goes 

Out  to  sea. 

The  modesty  of  signing  poems  with 
initials  only  is  frequently  met  in  this 
Australian  weeklj%  from  which  we  select 
another  that  presents  an  oriental  vision 
of  Itlxiu-y  and  is  really  an  exceptional  bit 
of  imagination. 

THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

By  Syd.  C. 
She  lies  upon  a  gilded  couch. 

Her  roimd,  white  arms  beneath  her  head. 
And  shadowy  slaves  about  her  crouch 

Mute  and  immobile  as  the  dead. 
Soft  azure  silks  her  Umbs  enfold. 

And  shimmering  gauzes  fine  as  mist. 
And  milky  veils  with  broidery  scrolled 

Veil  her  thick  tresses'  heavy  twist. 
Some  glittering  dream  the  day  beguiles. 

Some  sweet  thought  tlu-ough  the  dreaming  slips. 
For  joy  too  delicate  for  smiles 

Haimts  the  curved  flower  of  her  lips; 
And  shrived  she  seems  from  stress  and  dole. 

As  one  who  sees  in  magic  trance 
Through  the  dark  forests  of  the  soul 

The  silver-footed  fairies  dance. 

No  voice  may  break  the  calm  profound 

Nor  echo  j)ierce  to  where  she  lies 
To  stir  the  vision  that  has  bound 

The  languid  glimmer  of  her  eyes: 

Nothing,  till  Eventide  shall  press 

Those  hps  and  l)reak  the  tranced  swoon 

Tliat  holds  in  tlu-all  tliis  fair  prLnces.s — 
The  golden  sunmier  afternoon. 

In  the  foregoing  verses  the  Australian 
poet  w'as  in  his  homeland  and  writing  of 
it.  In  "Ewshot  Camp,"  where  Australian 
troops  were  quartered,  we  have  a  j;oet 
writing  of  the  home  that's  thirteen  thou- 
sand miles  away.  These  stanzas  also 
appeared  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  and  are 
the  work  of  Boyce  Bowden,  A\ho  evidently 
is  in  the  service. 

EWSHOT  CAMP 

By  BoYtE  Bowdex 

At  Ewshot  Camp,  in  Hampshire,  the  fields  are 

green  and  wide. 
They  billow  on  like  fau'y  seas  toward  the  Surrey 

side. 
And  vision  from  the  little  hills  may  wander  free 

and  far. 
At    Ewshot    Camp,    in    Hampshire,    where    the 

JVIaorUanders  are. 

And  there  are  hedges  wliite  with  flowers  and  little 

jocmid  lanes. 
Shrill  with  the  tone  of  tender  leaves  and  clean 

with  summer  rains. 
And  there  are  merry  birds  and  bees  and  flowing, 

glowing  skies, 
Gay  melodies  to  charm  the  ears  and  playthings 

for  the  eyes. 
And  yet,  tho  Englisli  lands  are  fair  and  English 

flowers  are  sweet. 
The  tlu-eads  of  love  from  Maoriland  are  twined 

about  our  feet, 
For  all  our  heart.s  are  in  the  South,  howe'or  the 

coiu'se  is  set — 
A  man  may.  kiss  a  winsome  maid  and  count  lu  r 

stranger  yet. 
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VACATION  TRAVEL 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
Removes  All  Restrictions 


One  year  ago,  under  the  pressure  of  war  necessities,  the  public  was 
requested  to  refrain  from  all  unnecessary  travel,  and,  under  the  stress  of 
war  conditions,  the  public  was  necessarily  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  when  it  did  have  to  travel. 

Now  the  war  necessity  is  passed  and  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  to  do  everything  reasonably  within  its  power  to 
facilitate  passenger  travel  and  to  make  it  more  attractive. 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  Railroad  Administration  is  entering 
upon  a  moderate  program  of  advertising,  to  remind  the  people  of  the 
extraordinary  opportunities  for  sight-seeing  and  for  pleasure-seeking 
which  our  country  affords — the  National  Parks,  the  seashores,  the  lakes, 
the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the  many  places  of  historic  interest. 

The  vacation  season  is  approaching,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  to  plan 
for  a  change  of  scene,  for  rest  and  recreation.  It  will  be  the  effort  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  aid  in  such  planning  and  to  make  your 
travel  arrangements  convenient  and  satisfying. 

The  staff  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  illustrated  booklets  and  provide  necessary  information  as  to  fares, 
train  service,  etc.  Such  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  local  Ticket 
Agent  or  the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket  Office,  or  by  addressing  the 
Official  Travel  Information  Bureau  at  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York;  or 
646  Transportation  Building,  Chicago;  or  602  Healy  Building,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Every  official  and  employee  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration is  a  public  servant.    Call  on  them  freely. 


\K5^-^->^>^J^-^-->?S'^fe^v.v^^ 


Director  General  of  Railroads 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED 

BEANS 


'nr^HE  taste  of  Heinz  Oven  Baked  Beans  is  their 
-*-  supreme  claim  upon  your  appetite.  All  of 
their  marvelous  food  value,  their  ease  of  prepar- 
ation, their  elimination  of  over-much  meat  from 
your  diet,  their  economy  count  for  much;  but  fore- 
most is  their  appetizing,   satisfying  taste. 

Baking  in  real  ovens  brings  out  the  rich  bean 
flavor,  which  is  blended  with  the  Tomato  Sauce  for 
which  Heinz  is  famous. 

The  name  Heinz  always  means  good  things  to  eat. 


One  of  the 


Vinegar 

Spaghetti 

Tomato  Ketchup 

India  Relish 


57 


four  kinds 


j4ll  Het7rz  goods  sold  i?i  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 


«• 


A   man   may   walk  thiough   wouder-towns   from 

London  to  Dundee, 
Yet  hold  his  town  the  fairer  town,  however  small 

it  be! 
And  he  may  take  it  as  a  creed  and  know  it  to  be 

good, 
Tills  manly  pride  in  tilings  of  home  w-hicli  makes 

for  nationhood. 

The  pride  which  wells  up  from  the  heart  and  flows 

from  hand  to  hand, 
"When  Timaru  meets  Timaru  in   Ewsliot  or  the 

Strand, 
When  half  a  score  of  simple  words  have  snared 

the  gipsy  thought 
And  turned  it  southward  to  the  Blutf  or  north  to 

Devonport. 

Oh,  one  road  leads  to  Famham  town  and  one 

winds  out  to  Fleet, 
And  the  long  roads,  the  brown  roads,  have  lured 

the  Southern  feet. 
Yet  eastward  or  to  westward,  wherever  men  may 

roam. 
We  turn  again  for  Ewshot  Camp  as  tired  men  for 

home. 

The  little  crouching  huts  of  gray  beside  the  high 

lull's  knees. 
Bright  with  the  gentleness  of  flowers  and  miu-mur- 

ous  with  trees. 
This    Uttle   plot    of   Enghsli    earth    holds    out    a 

friendly  hand. 
And,  thirteen  thousand  miles  from  home,   we're 
stiU  in  ISIaoriland. 

The  sinoothnes.s  and  grace  of  Theodore 
Alaynard's  lines  are  in  evidence  in  two 
poems  contributed  by  him  to  The  New 
Witness  (London).  One  is  a  pendant 
to  the  other. 

IF  I  HAD   RIDDEN  HORSES 

By  Theodore  Mayn.vrd 
If  I  had  ridden  horses  in  the  Usts, 

Fought  wars,  gone  pilgrimage  to  fabled  lands. 
Seen  Pharaoh's  drinkiug-cups  of  amethysts. 

Held  dead  queens'  secret  jewels  m  my  hands — 
I  would  have  laid  my  triumphs  at  yoiu*  feet. 

And  worn  with  no  ignoble  pride  my  scars  .  .  . 
But  I  can  only  offer  you,  my  sweet. 

The  songs  I  made  on  many  a  night  of  stars. 

Yet  have  I  worshiped  honor,  loving  you; 

Yom'  graciotjsness  and  gentle  courtesy. 
With  ringing  and  romantic  trumpets  blew 

A  mighty  music  through  the  heart  of  me, 
A  joy  as  cleansing  as  the  wind  that  fills 
The  open  spaces  on  the  simny  liiUs. 

REMEMBRANCE 

By  Theodore  Maynard 

Let  not  the  world  remember  you. 

By  any  greater  thing  or  less. 
Than  that  upon  a  reed  I  blew 

A  song  to  praise  your  loveliness! 

Let  not  the  world  remember  me 

(If  immortahty  should  crown 
A  line  of  verse,  when  empery 

In  the  vast  waves  of  time  goes  down). 

By  any  greater  thing  or  less. 

Than  one  good  song  I  made  and  stuig 

To  praise  your  love  and  loveliness. 

One  evening  when  the  world  was  young! 

A  lyric  sequence  that  is  deftly  written 
and  warm  with  sincere  feeling  appears 
in  Contemporary  Verse,  and  is  signed  bj' 
Perrin  Holmes  Lowrey. 

AN  APRIL  DAY 

By  Perrin  Holmes  Lowrey 
Dawn 

.\  morning  of  gold  and  green 

.\nd  a  path  to  the  top  of  a  liill. 
Music  and  scent  and  sheen, 

Color  and  flame  and  thrill. 

Sap  in  the  veins  of  the  tree, 

Twitter  and  bud  and  birth, 
Hope  in  the  heart  of  the  bee. 

.•\nd  love  in  the  whole  of  the  earth. 

Afternoon 

Tlie  clover  nods,  the  bees  are  loud, 

.\s  drowsily  content  I  lie, 
.-Xnd  distance  turns  a  fluffy  cloud 
-■     To  castles  in  the  April  sky. 
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The  murmur  of  an  ofoliurd  stream 

Ooiuos  dimly  down  tlio  porfumed  ways; 

My  languid  faiicios  drift  and  dream 
Througli  all  t  ho  golden  yesterdays. 

TWII.iliUT    Plt^VYEH 

Lift  from  my  heart,  C)  (iod,  I  humbly  pray, 

This  sense  of  sweetness  lliat  I  can  not  l)oarI 
The  dying  beauty  of  Thy  April  day 

Is  touched  with  sacred  splendor  everywhere. 
Night 
Sleep  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  sky, 

And  a  hush  in  the  hearts  of  the  stream: 
Slumberous  fields  that  lie 

Burdened  with  beauty  and  dream. 
Silence  and  shadowy  light. 

And  a  gracefid  crescent  curled; 
Peace  on  the  lips  of  the  night, 

And  God  in  the  width  of  the  world. 

From  the  same  magazine  of  verso  we 
select  a  quaiut  and  touching  tribute  to  that 
much-maligned  figure  in  the  theater,  the 
chorus  man. 

THE  CHORUS  MAN 

By  Morris  Abel  Beer 
He  was  only  an  ornamental  chorus  man. 
Who  had  no  ambition  to  play  Hamlet. 
But  when  the  bugles  of  the  Great  War  blew. 
He  sailed  away  for  L^rance, 
With  the  wonted  gaiety  of  an  actor 
Who  cUmbs  aboard  the  gang-plank 
Of  a  papier-mache  ship 
In  a  musical  comedy. 

The  leaves  on  the  tombs  of  Booth  and  Irving 
Are  sere  to-night. 
But  the  poppies  that  toss 
Over  the  grave  of  a  valorous  youth 
Who  went  forth  singing  into  battle. 
Shall  blossom  in  our  hearts 
With  Shakespeare's  dreams. 

A  pleasant  contrast  of  then  and  now  is 
found  in  "The  Trees  of  Haddonfield," 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Where  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
British  troops  fled  on  their  way  to  the 
Hudson,  now  moving-picture  battles  are 
fought  and  decided.  What  is  moi-e,  in 
this  territory  the  British  flag  is  no  longer 
that  of  the  enemj',  but  one  of  the  Allied 
group  of  colors. 

THE  TREES   OF  HADDONFIELD 

By  Thomas  J.  Murray 
I  sing  of  Haddonfield.  West  Jersey's  town 
Whose  name  was  ancient  when  the  British  George 
Flung  Hessian  tools  and  stalwart  English  blood 
Across  the  ocean  leagues  to  his  far  lands 
That  blazed  in  red  rebelUon;    Tories  fawned 
In  Penn's  green  country  town  on  this  great  host 
And,  stooping,  begged  their  Excellencies'  wish. 
The  winter  passed  in  revelry  and  song. 
And  all  the  captured  city's  windows  burned, 
While  hall  and  tavern  throbbed  with  mellow  mirth ; 
But,  past  the  English  outposts.  Valley  Forge 
Shrank  in  an  iron  winter's  harsh  embrace. 
Its  loyal  legions  looking  o'er  the  snow. 
Torn  by  the  double  foes  of  want  and  cold. 

Then  turned  the  tides  of  war  and  eastward  fled 
The  foe  to  troop-ships  at  the  Hudson's  mouth; 
Through  sylvan  Haddonfield  arms  and  the  men 
Thronged  the  King's  Highway,  labeled  then  as  now. 
Under  some  pleasant  trees  that  have  outlived 
The  fleeing  enemy  and  valiant  friend; 
Beneath  their  branches  floated  battle-flags 
Stained  with  defeat  to  travel  overseas. 
Leaving  behind  an  empire  and  a  flag.  .  .  . 

The  sap  stirred  in  these  trees  a  hundred  springs. 

And  in  their  shade  men  talked  and  trooped  to  wars. 

Long  afterward,  near  by,  a  temple  reared 

Whose  screen  flashed  moving  Alms  of  battle-tides 

Of  puppet  regiments  on  peaceful  fields. 

While  o'er  the  roof  the  trees'  great  branches  tossed 

As  tho  in  anger  at  this  hoUow  show. 

And  would  recall  from  out  the  years  a  scene 

To  render  pitiful  this  mimic  fray. 

When  in  the  dust-clouds  of  retreating  foes 

Faded  the  royal  hopes  of  high  emprise. 

Again  beneath  the  lordly  trees  there  swims 

The  crimson  flag  of  England  last  descried 

Fading  afar  above  the  sullen  lines; 

But  now,  alhed  in  Freedom's  lioly  cause. 

On  swirling  motor-cars  the  colors  swim — 

The  starry  banner  and  the  Union  Jack. 


Bright  Side 

To  This  Food  Question 


•  Some  foods  have  doubled  and  trebled  in  cost.     But  Quaker  Oats 
— the  food  of  foods — still  costs  a  little  price. 

You  get  little  meat  for  a  dime  nowadays.  But  you  can  serve 
20  dishes  of  Quaker  Oats  for  a  dime. 

The  average  cost  of  meat  and  fish  foods  is  at  least  50  cents  per 
1000  calories.  That  is  ten  times  Quaker  Oats'  cost  for  the  same 
energy  value. 

Yet  Quaker  Oats  is  vastly  better  food.  It  is  almost  a  complete 
food.     It  is  considered  the  ideal  food,  especially  for  young  folks. 

As  a  body-builder,  as  a  vim-producer,  oats  have  an  age-old  fame. 

Compare  your  foods  by  calories,  the  energy  unit.  Know  what 
your  money  buys.  At  this  writing  this  is  what  you  pay  for  some 
necessary  foods: 


Cost 

Quaker  Oats 
Round  Steak 
Veal  Cutlets 

per  1000  Calories 

5c.      Salt  Codfish 
41c.      Canned  Peas 
57c.      Hubbard  Squash 

78c. 
54c. 
75c. 

Ten  Quaker  Oats  breakfasts  can  be  served  for  the  cost  of  one  meat  breakfast 
of  same  energy  value.     Yet  think  what  delicious  breakfasts  Quaker  Oats  supply. 


Extra-Ftavory  Flakes 


This  is  oat  food  of  a  super-grade.  It  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only — just 
the  big,  plump,  flavory  oats.     We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 

You  get  this  luscious  oat  food  without  extra  price  when  you  specify 
Quaker  Oats. 

Prices  reduced  to  12c  and  30c  a  package 


Except  in  the  far   West  and  South 
Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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Hudson  Super-Six  Leads 
Onward  to 
Superior  Motor  Achievement 

Each  Year  Adds  to  its  Engineering 
and  Mechanical  Victories 


w 


THE  HUDSON  Super -Six  has  pointed  the 
way  in  mechanical  and  motor  construction. 
Endurance  has  been  one  of  the  marked 
qualities  of  Hudson  Super-Six  construction  from 
the  start. 

Endurance  has  won  for  the  Super-Six  its  great 
achievements  on  the  track. 

The  qualities  in  its  design  which  account  for  its 
endurance  enabled  a  Hudson  Super -Six  special 
to  make  the  fastest  time  of  twenty  world  famous 
cars  in  the  climb  to  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak. 

That  same  quality  made  it  possible  for  a  Hudson 
Super -Six  touring  car  to  cross  and  recross  the 
American  continent  in  10  days  and  21  hours, 
making  records  for  time  both  ways  that  have 
never  been  equalled. 

Superior  endurance  is  the  great  achievement 
of  the  Hudson  engineers.  By  minimizing  friction 
and  vibration  they  have  endowed  the  Super -Six 
with  a  motor  whose  reserve  power  and  stamina 
have  won  the  esteem  of  all  motordom. 

Leads  in  Body  Type  and  Beauty  Too 

And  just  as  it  has  led  in  motor  and  mechanical 
excellence  so  has  it  led  in  body  designing  and 
finish.  Each  year  has  seen  the  completion  of  a 
new  model — far  in  advance  of  the  designs  that 
were  current.  Each  year  has  brought  forth  a 
new  convenience  to  motorists. 


And  each  year  has  seen  the  acceptance  of  the 
Hudson  model  as  the  next  year  standard  for 
the  industry. 

It  would  be  no  boast  to  call  the  Hudson 
Super -Six  the  pattern  car  of  motordom,  for  the 
entire  motor  industry  recognizes  its  leadership 
by  following  its  guidance. 

Motor  leadership  is  not  easy  of  attainment. 
The  car  that  leads  must  always  be  alert  with 
new  designs  and  new  comforts.  Some  economy, 
some  improvement,  some  refinement  in  advance 
is  the  task  of  leadership. 

More  Proof  for  Hudson 

Today  the  Hudson  numbers  60,000  satisfied 
owners.  No  other  fine  car  has  such  a  brilliant 
record  of  attainment.  Vision  and  Initiative 
made  the  Super- Six  the  leader  of  motordom. 
Vision  and  Initiative  will  continue  to  make  the 
Hudson  Super -Six  the  pioneer  of  the  industry 
in  every  motor  improvement  and  advance. 

The  demand  for  Hudsons  grows  with  the 
endorsement  it  wins  from  its  friends. 

Buyers  are  waiting  for  delivery.  They  must 
take  their  turn  in  getting  Hudsons.  The 
situation  is  unique  though  it  is  little  different 
than  it  has  been  ever  since  the  Hudson  Super-Six 
was  introduced. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 


THE  TRIAL  AND   DEATH  SENTENCE 
OF  EDITH  CAVELL 


NOTHING,"  said  Miss  Cavell.  It 
was  her  only  reply  to  the  question 
rudely  bawled  at  her  by  an  interpreter 
diu-ing  her  trial  in  the  Parliament  House  at 
Brussels — an  important  question,  namely, 
"What  have  you  to  say  in  your  defense?" 
We  know  this  from  a  contribution  to  The 
Nineteenth  Century  by  Dr.  C.  Hostelet,  a 
Belgian  scholar,  who,  along  with  several 
other  persons,  was  tried  at  the  same  time 
with  Miss  Cavell.  He  is  not  trusting  to 
memory.  In  the  main  his  article  consists 
of  passages  from  his  prison  diary.  For 
sake  of  clearness,  however,  he  begins  by 
telling  what,  precisely,  had  been  Miss 
Cavell's  offense,  and,  without  consciously 
attempting  it,  he  gives  us  a  brilliant 
character  study  of  the  heroic  English 
nurse.     Says  Dr.  Hostelet: 

After  the  battle  of  Mons  numerous  En- 
glish wounded  and  fugitives  were  taken  in 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Soon 
they  had  to  think  of  getting  them  away. 
Among  the  wounded  was  a  staff  colonel, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  stand, 
wished  to  get  to  the  frontier  so  as  to  re- 
tiu-n  to  duty.  An  engineer  (M.  C.)  brought 
him  to  Brussels.  This  first  stage  proved 
that  he  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  en- 
diu*e  the  fatigue  of  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
With  whom  should  he  find  a  sure  refuge 
if  not  with  the  EngUsh  matron  of  the 
Nursing  School,  whose  courage  and  devo- 
tion were  universally  known.  A  few  per- 
sons were  in  the  secret.  But  soon  other 
wounded  recovered  and  were  fit  for  service. 
They  were  sent  to  Miss  Cavell,  who  con- 
sented to  give  them  hospitality  until  guides 
could  be  found  to  take  them  to  the  fron- 
tier. But  the  way  to  the  frontier  became 
more  and  more  difficult,  so  that  from  De- 
cember, 1914,  tiU  July,  1915,  Miss  Cavell's 
house  was  always  full,  first  of  English  sol- 
diers, then  of  French,  and  lastly  of  young 
Belgians  trying  to  get  out  of  the  country 
to  enlist. 

In  my  frequent  visits  to  Miss  CaveU  I 
was  able  to  see  the  risks  she  was  running. 
The  presence  of  a  lot  of  men  was  obvious 
as  soon  as  one  entered  the  house — voices, 
songs,  cries.  I  often  pointed  this  out  to 
her,  and  she  replied  calmly  and  resign- 
edly: "What  would  ^ou?  I  can  not  impose 
silence  on  them."  She  even  consented 
to  let  them  go  into  town  to  amuse  them- 
selves. I  remember  her  fright  when 
one  night  some  of  them  came  back  sing- 
ing and  disorderly,  scandalizing  the 
neighborhood. 

It  was  then  that  I  and  some  other  friends 
determined  to  put  these  dangerous  guests 
in  private  houses  or  with  reliable  inn- 
keepers. But  the  more  we  housed,  the  more 
came.  One  day  six  guides  arrived  bringing 
thirty  men  concentrated  at  Mons  and  sent 
to  Rue  de  la  Culture  (Miss  Cavell's  home). 
At  this  time  the  home  became  publicly 
known  as  a  refuge  for  fugitive  soldiers.  I 
was  very  worried  and  went  to  try  to  induce 
her  to  break  off  all  relations  for  a  time 
with  this  group  of  guides  and  soldiers,  tell- 


ing lutr  that  the  work  itself  w;is  imiK'rilcd 
and  must  be  diverted  into  other  channels. 
We  had  sure  knowledge,  too,  that  some  sus- 
])icious  persons  knciw  of  our  prearrang(Hl 
signals.  But  she  would  not  listen.  "Noth- 
ing but  physical  impossibility,  lack  of  space 
or  lack  of  money,  would  make  me  close  my 
house  to  Allied  fugitives."  So  she  went  on, 
never  ceasing  her  devotion  to  the  work,  un- 
til the  German  police  got  on  her  track  and 
made  three  perquisitions  in  her  house,  after 
which  she  was  arrested.  .  .  .  Absorbed  in 
her  work  as  head  of  a  nurses'  school,  she 
never  dreamed  of  running  a  recruiting  office 
or  a  spy  service.  She  wished  to  save  men 
— Englishmen  first,  then  Allies,  and  she 
gave  herself  up  entirely  to  this  humani- 
tarian and  patriotic  work. 

If  one  considers  the  results  of  her  ac- 
tivity, it  was  not  in  vain.  She  saved  from 
illness,  from  fatigue,  from  certain  impris- 
onment, several  hundred  fugitive  soldiers. 
She  admitted  passing  two  hundred  men  on 
to  the  frontier,  but  thanks  to  the  ramifica- 
tions due  to  a  great  extent  to  her  initia- 
tive, the  number  of  soldiers  sent  to  the 
Allied  armies  was  far  higher. 

In  its  entry  for  October  7  (the  first  day 
of  the  trial).  Dr.  Hostelet's  diary  told  how 
he  rose  early  in  his  cell  in  the  prison  of 
St.  Gilles,  hastily  choked  down  his  break- 
fast, and  was  summoned  into  the  hall  to 
join  a  group  of  accused.  He  had  a  deep- 
seated  belief  that  he  was  destined  somehow 
to  get  off  alive,  but  it  was  a  grim  expe- 
rience, for  he  says: 

Two  by  two,  STUTOunded  by  helmeted 
and  armed  soldiers,  we  went  to  the  en- 
trance, where  motor-busses  were  waiting. 
On  the  way  the  jailers  stood  at  attention 
and  saluted.  All  this  suggested  the  firing 
squad,  and  we  felt  inclined  to  nervous 
laughter.  One  bus  was  full  and  went  off. 
We  were  called  by  name,  and,  in  order, 
got  into  the  second  motor.  Two  soldiers 
guarded  us.  We  shook  hands  and  in- 
troduced ourselves.  Four  soldiers  got 
in  last,  and  the  police  officer  said  as  we 
went  off:  "No  talking,  please."  We  went 
down  Avenue  Ducpetiaux.  The  curtains 
were  not  drawn  close  enough  to  prevent 
us  seeing  the  passers-by.  I  looked  right 
and  left,  in  case  I  should  have  the  luck 
to  see  some  one  I  knew.  Under  cover  of 
the  noise  we  began  to  talk.  ,  .  .  "My  God, 
I  am  frightened,"  said  a  woman  of  about 
forty.  She  had  the  feverish  and  half- 
joyful  expression  of  a  person  expecting 
a  tragic  scene  at  a  theater.  The  bus 
stopt,  and  as  the  woman  repeated,  "Good 
God,  how  frightened  I  am!"  I  asked  her 
what  she  had  done.  "I  lodged  some  En- 
glishmen." "Nothing  else?"  "No."  "Then 
don't  be» frightened;  you  wiU  not  be  shot." 
"Sure?"  "Quite  sure,  and  in  these  days 
that  is  all  that  matters,  isn't  it?"  "That's 
true,"  she  returned,  and  got  out,  looking 
calmer. 

Two  by  two  we  went  in  silence  through 
the  passages  of  the  Parliament  House 
to  the  Senate  Hall.  On  my  right  was 
a  little  woman  in  deep  mourning.  We 
found  about  thirty  other  accused  already 
sitting  on  the  seats  of  the  Senators,  nearly 
aU  working-class  folk,  and  a  few  soldiers 
scattered  among  them.     We  were  shown 


to  our  ])lacos.  Sfxin  affrT  ciglit  more  pris- 
oners arriv(!(l,  guard(Kl  by  a  soldier. 

In  front  of  us  was  the  long  judg(!s'  table. 
A  good-looking  officer  with  an  intelligent 
and  brisk  manner  walked  in  and  laid  on 
it  a  voluminous  dossier  and  his  helmet.  Ho 
was  the  military  prosecutor,  on  whom  our 
fate  d(>p(!nd(Hl.  With  high  coloring,  black 
hair,  and  waxed  mustache,  he  looked  around 
the  room  in  an  assured,  almost  happy  man- 
ner, hke  a  knight  before  a  tournament  in 
which  he  expects,  .to'shine. '  A  compact 
group  of  civilians'.wsts iot  in,  among  whom 
I  saw  with  joy  a  friend,  -who;  however, 
did  not  appear  too  cheerful. 

The  sitting  began.  The  accused  were 
called  and  the  counsel  stated  for  whom  they 
were  pleading.  I  was  able  to  salute  my 
defender,  Mr.  Dorff.  Then  we  were  sent 
away,  only  Miss  Cavell  remaining. 

In  the  passages  the  police  officer  mar- 
shalled us  in  such  a  way  that  we  could 
not  speak  to  each  other.  One  of  the 
German  employees  of  the  examiner,  tired 
of  standing,  came  and  sat  by  us.  .After  a 
long  pause  he  said,  "Did  you  know  the 
Senate  room?" 

"No." 

"Then  here  is  a  good  chance  to  see  it." 

"Splendid,  certainly." 

"What  will  you  do  with  all  these  build- 
ings when  the  Allies  come  back?"  he  asked, 
sarcastically. 

"Put  them  to  their  proper  use  again." 

"You  will  disinfect  them  first?" 

"We  shall  have  to  clean  them." 

Meantime  the  sentries  were  talking  to 
each  other  in  groups  and  we  took  the 
chance  to  speak  freely. 

Soon  the  sentries  came  back,  and  one 
of  them  called  us  to  order  with  the  man- 
ner of  an  angry  dog.  He  stood  in  front  of 
one  of  the  men  and  swore  at  him  as  if  he 
were  going  to  spring  at  his  throat. 

As  a  side-light  on  German  military 
justice,  what  could  be  more  interesting 
than  Dr.  Hostelet's  account  of  his  own 
appearance  at  the  bar  and  of  the  strangely 
brief  taking  of  testimony?  "It  was  nearly 
two  o'clock  before  I  was  called  back  to 
the  court,"  he  says,  and  continues: 

I  had  to  sit  down  facing  the  prosecutor, 
while  beside  me  was  the  interpreter.  After 
having  stated  my  civil  standing,  the 
auditor  asked  me  whether  I  admitted  hav- 
ing helped  to  recruit  men  of  mihtary  age, 
knowing  that  by  so  doing  I  gave  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  Allies  and  a  disadvantage 
to  the  Germans.  This  was  the  formula 
at  the  head  of  my  deposition.  I  replied 
simply — Yes. 

"Here  is  a  determined  patriot,"  he  said 
as  he  marked  my  bill  of  indictment.  (What 
was  he  writing?)  "Do  you  admit  ha\ang 
been  in  communication  with  the  following 
persons  and  having  given  them  a  sum  of 
about  1,000  francs?" 

"Yes,  I  admit  it." 

"AU  right." 

At  that  moment  my  counsel  interrupted 
to  present  a  letter  from  a  German  news- 
paper correspondent  residing  in  Brussels  to 
whom  I  had  previously  rendered  some 
service.  He  evidently  praised  my  conduct 
on  his  behalf.  They  asked  if  I  knew  him. 
I  said  I  did,  and  was  dismissed. 

I  got  up  with  the  conviction  that  these 
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were  only  preliminary  formalities.  This 
was  a  mistake,  for  I  was  never  examined 
again. 

Soon  after,  the  sitting  was  suspended. 
The  court  retired,  the  counsel  went  away, 
and  we  were  left  there  -with  orders  to  be 
silent- 


After  a  long-delayed  and  very  meager 
luncheon  came  the  examination  of  several 
of  the  accused,  and  the  prisoners  were  told 
that  verdicts  and  sentences  would  be  pro- 
nounced next  day.  Dr.  Hostelet's  account 
runs  on: 

Group  by  group  we  were  distributed  as 
before,  the  chief  actors  going  one  by  one, 
accompanied  by  a  soldier,  the  others  being 
collected  near  the  door  of  the  Senate  room . 
Seeing  us  Uke  this,  many  men  wath  ladies 
beside  them,  it  looked  hke  a  wedding  party. 
We  glanced  at  each  other  in  an  amused 
fashion.  "There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at," 
said  the  officer  in  charge. 

It  was  dark  in  the  bus  which  took  us 
back  to  prison.  What  a  temptation  to 
talk!  We  exchanged  impressions  until 
our  voices  drowned  the  rumbUng  of  the 
bus. 

"Will  the  sentences  be  heavy?"  asked 
my  neighbor. 

"They  talk  about  death  sentences," 
said  I. 

"Ough!"  he  exclaimed  with  a  shiver. 
We  got  back  to  prison;  still  in  proces- 
sion, we  went  to  our  passage,  where  we 
shook  hands,  while  the  women  kissed  their 
husbands. 

Dr.  Hostelet  spent  the  evening  in  a 
prolonged  battle  with  an  incandescent 
burner  a  friend  had  sent  hini,  and  got  so 
tired  trying  to  make  the  thing  work  that 
at  last  he  was  able  to  sleep.  The  next 
day,  so  his  diary  relates,  he  woke  early, 
and  with  a  realization  that  the  military 
prosecutor's  sentences  were  not  likely  to 
be  mild.     Says  the  diary: 

This  time  the  court  was  held  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons. 

The  accused  were  on  the  right  and  the 
judges  sat  in  the  first  row  of  armchairs  on 
the  left,  the  counsel  at  the  foot  of  the  trib- 
une. The  prosecutor  opened  the  sitting 
with  the  same  hapi)y,  lirisk  manner  as 
yesterday. 

He  began  by  a  statement  of  the  affair, 
sho^\^ng  the  framework  of  the  organization 
and  the  principal  parts.  Behind  the  Ger- 
man front  were  recruiting  agents  who  direct- 
ed escaped  ])risoners  in  various  dirc'ctions. 
These  found  in  the  jMons  district  every 
facility  for  being  sheltered,  furnished  with 
false  papers,  and  sent  to  Brussels.  Here 
they  were  received  in  i)rivate  houses,  or, 
when  these  were  full,  in  small  hotels  where 
they  waited  till  th(\v  coiihi  l)e  formed  into 
convoys  for  Ilolhiiid.  "IMicn^  they  were  r(>- 
ceived  l)y  Belgian  or  Allied  agents  who  sent 
them  back  to  PVance.  Our  affair  was  one 
of  the  branches,  or  p(>rhai)s  the  trunk,  of 
the  organization.  In  France  the  organizers 
were  grouped  round  tlie  I'rince  of  Croy, 
helped  by  the  Princess  his  sister,  tin; 
('omtesse  dc;  Bellevill(>,  and  Mile.  Tluiliez. 
In  the  Borinage  wore  the  engineer  ('apiau, 
the  lawyer  Libiez,  and  the  chemist  Dervaux, 
who  were  accused  of  providing  false  iden- 
tity papers,  most  of  tlnnn  naming  non- 
existent places.  At  Brussels  Miss  Cavell's 
Institute  was  the  center.  Mr.  Severin  and 
Mme.  Bodart  were  closely  concerned,  and 
I,  fthom  he  was  again  pleased  to  call  the 
determined  patriot,  organized  th(!  financial 


side,  paying  the  guides  and  for  the  soldiers' 
lodging,  and  providing  the  provisions  for 
the  journey  to  Holland.  Lastly  came  Mr. 
Baucq,  who  was  accused  of  marking  out 
the  routes,  distributing  Ln  Libre  Belgique, 
and  handing  on  military  information. 

"All  this  activity,"  he  concluded,  "is 
akin  to  high  treason,  and  the  law  punishes 
it  with  the  death  sentence." 

At  that  moment  a  serious  disquietude 
took  hold  of  me,  while  he  began  to  read  the 
list  of  sentences  he  proposed.  "Baucq — 
death  sentence.  Miss  Cavell — death  sen- 
tence." .  .  .  When  will  he  stop?  .  .  .  "For 
the  Prineesse  de  Croy,  in  spite  of  all  my 
^vish  to  take  account  of  her  peculiar 
situation  as  regards  her  brother,  I  ask  ten 
years'  penal  servitude."  Ouf!  the  terrible 
propositions  are  over!  I  feel  relieved.  At 
last,  for  Mr.  Hostelet,  the  "determined  pa- 
triot," ten  years'  penal  servitude. 

Then  came  the  guides  and  hosts,  whose 
sentences  varied  from  one  to  five  years. 

Almost  the  only  cool  person  through  this 
recital  was  the  prosecutor.  The  judges  did 
not  seem  to  enjoy  it.  The  counsel  were  out 
of  countenance.  The  accused  were  either 
excited  or  deprest,  except  Miss  Cavell, 
who  retained  the  calm  which  never  deserted 
her.  Baucq,  leaning  on  the  desk,  his  chin 
in  his  hands,  looked  as  if  he  were  stunned. 
Mile.  Thuhez  was  feverish  and  looked  right 
and  left  as  if  to  assure  herself  she  was 
not  dreaming.  Comtesse  de  BeUeviUe  was 
slightly  flushed,  but  looked  absent-minded. 
Mr.  Libiez,  quite  close  to  me,  got  pale  and 
began  to  run  his  fingers  through  his  mus- 
tache. Mr.  Severin,  who  up  till  then  had 
been  holding  his  paper,  dropt  it  on  the 
floor. 

The  interpreter  in  his  brutal  voice  re- 
peated the  terrible  proposals  of  the  prose- 
cutor in  French,  and  in  his  mouth  the  death 
sentences  sounded  like  a  knell. 

Lawyers  representing  the  accused  were 
then  allowed  to  speak,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  one  of  the  prisoners  was 
led  to  say  that  Miss  Cavell  had  been  mis- 
taken when  she  had  stated  under  examina- 
tion that  he  had  given  her  a  thousand 
francs.  He  had  really  given  her  nothing. 
As  Hostelet  tells  us: 

Miss  Cavell  stept  forward,  her  manner 
calm,  almost  rigid.  She  admitted  her 
mistake. 

"Why  did  you  lie?"  demanded  the  in- 
terpreter. 

"My  memories  were  confused.  After- 
ward I  remembered  that  it  was  not  he." 

Note  was  taken  of  the  alteration,  and  she 
was  abruptly  dismissed. 

When  it  came  time  for  Maitre  Kirschen 
to  speak  in  the  prisoners'  behalf,  he  ex- 
tenuated their  crimes  and  begged  for 
clemency.     Says  the  diary: 

1 1  e  spoke  of  Miss  Cavell  and  praised  her 
as  a  womaji  whose  whole  life  had  been 
devoted  to  the  wounded.  He  recalled  her 
work  in  the  Balkan  war.  This  time  she 
had  b(;gun  by  taking  in  English  wounded. 
Then  otliers  came,  and  by  force  of  cir- 
(nimslances  she  played  the  part  now  known, 
not  ignoring  the  danger,  trying  to  avoid  it, 
but  never  refusing  the  services  asked  of  her. 
She  took  h(>r  responsibilities  in  this  affair 
as  courageously  as  on  other  occasions,  not 
trying  to  avoid  them  any  more  than  she 
had  ever  tried  to  avoid  any  opportunity 
for  devotion. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  interpreter 


shouted  at  Miss  Cavell,  "What  have  you 
to  say  in  your  defense?"  and  she  answered, 
"Nothing,"  so  Hostelet  declares,  and 
presently  relates  that — 

There  was  a  German  lawyer  in  officer's 
uniform  whose  duty  was  to  undertake  the 
defense  of  those  under  heavy  sentence.  His 
manner  was  energetic,  he  had  clear-cut 
features  and  a  trenchant  voice.  His  hand 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  he  leaned  forward 
and  talked  and  talked,  too  fast  and  indis- 
tinctly for  me.  He  defended  MUe.  Thuhez 
and  the  big  Louise.  I  guess  that  he  put 
forward  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  former 
and  the  latter's  greed  of  gain.  Like  the 
Belgian  counsel,  he  appealed  for  the  great- 
est indulgence  possible. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  diary  we  read 
how  the  Prineesse  de  Croy  stood  up  and 
turned  to  the  judges: 

"My  lords,"  she  said,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice,  "be  merciful  to  these  women 
whose  death  sentence  is  asked  of  you. 
My  brother  and  I  are  the  real  culprits. 
It  was  we  who,  in  undertaking  the  evacua- 
tion of  French  and  English  soldiers,  led 
them  into  this  affair."  This  appeal  did 
not  seem  to  awaken  any  response,  the 
judges  having,  in  their  own  minds,  already 
decided  how  to  allot  the  responsibihty. 

The  verdict  would  be  told  us  in  prison. 

The  judges  retired  and  we  were  kept 
waiting  for  the  busses.  In  spite  of  the 
sf)ldiers  on  guard,  we  managed  to  talk,  but 
most  of  those  threatened  with  death  sen- 
tences were  thoughtful  and  silent.  The 
women's  cheeks  were  hot,  the  men  were 
pale  and  chiUy.  In  spite  of  the  heat  of  the 
room,  Libiez  shivered  and  seized  his  over- 
coat. As  he  could  not  get  it  on,  I  went  to 
his  help.  He  turned  round  and  gave  me 
a  look  of  deep  gratitude.  The  disproportion 
between  the  significance  of  the  look  and 
the  ser\'ice  I  had  rendered  was  so  great 
that  it  revealed  his  anguish  to  me.  Baucq 
had  also  put  on  his  coat  and  was  sitting, 
hunched  up  and  feverish,  in  his  chair.  While 
still  waiting,  he  said  to  me:  "My  fate  is 
sealed;  besides  this,  I  have  an  espionage 
affair  to  answer  for." 

It  was  about  two  when  we  got  back  into 
the  bus.  The  town  was  animated;  the 
weather  being  lovely,  the  boulevards  were 
crowded.     Was  there  no  one  I  knew? 

We  conversed  rapidly,  the  soldiers  giv- 
ing us  full  liberty.  In  front  of  me  was  D., 
the  chemist,  whose  feelings  were  more  and 
more  getting  the  better  of  him.  He  looked 
at  his  watch  and  said;  "It  is  half -past 
two.  If  my  wife  knew  now  the  sentence 
passed  on  me,  at  three  o'clock  she  would 
be  dead." 

We  crossed  Place  Stephanie.  I  looked 
everywhere,  but  there  was  not  a  soul  I 
knew.  Going  up  the  Chaussee  de  Charleroi 
we  drove  for  some  time  alongside  a  train. 
Some  one  got  up  and  looked  at  us;  it  was 
my  old  enemy  D.  We  nuide  cordial  ges- 
tures to  each  other.     What  irony! 

Came  the  11th  of  October,  a  Monday, 
and  Dr.  Hostelet's  jailer  said: 

"1  think  they  will  call  you  this  after- 
noon to  hear  your  sentence.  From  what 
I  could  gather  from  the  N.  C.  O.,  things 
look  black,  very  black,  for  Mr.  Severin. 
As  for  you,  ,your  sentence  is  reduced." 

"And  the" others?" 

"1  know  nothing  for  certain,  but  they 
talk  of  several  executions." 

1  heard  doors  opening;  it  would  be 
my  turn    next.       My    jailer,   opening    it, 
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C^rnellW>odRoard 

Excels  for  Walls.  Ceilings  and  Partitions 
Repairs,  Alterations?  by  NewW)rk 


For 


Homes 
Schools 
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Standard  size  panels  nail  direct  to  frame  work  or  over 
the  old  walls.    No  muss  or  dirt. 

Guaranteed  not  to  crack,  chip,  w^arp  or  buckle. 

Resists  cold,  heat  and  moisture. 

Saves  time,  labor  and  materials.  Takes  decorations 
beautifully. 

Ask  your  lumber  dealer  for  sample  and  price. 
Or  write  direct  to  us.  FREE  Detail  Plans  and  Speci- 
fications sent  on  receipt  of  room  measurements. 

CORNELL  WOOD   PRODUCTS   CO. 

C.  O.  FRISBIE,  President 

Dept.  24,  190  North  Slate  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Mills  at  Cornell,  Wis.  Operated  by  20,000  H.  P.  Water  Power 

DEALERS:  Write  for  our  special  proposition  for  your  territory 
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murmured:  "Mr.  Severiu  is  No.  3.  There 
are  five  death  sentences." 

Down  the  long,  empty  corridors  I  and 
my  companions  walked  silently  to  the  hall 
which  mute  and  distant  guards  pointed  out 
to  us.  There  we  stood  about  in  a  semi- 
circle. Those  threatened  -ndth  sentence  of 
death,  especially  the  women,  were  more 
tense  than  overcome.  Baucq  looked  dis- 
heartened and  Severin  uneasj'.  In  general, 
the  whole  group  seemed  very  calm. 

Waiting  was  prolonged  and  conversation 
began.  "Did  you  have  a  light  all  night?" 
asked  the  chief  offenders  of  each  other. 
"Yes."  "No."  "What  an  awful  night!" 
"Every  moment  I  expected  to  be  called 
and  led  before  the  fii-iug  squad." 

This  is  what  had  happened.  Saturday  or 
Sunday  night  one  of  the  men  who  had 
lodged  soldiers  had  hanged  himself  in 
despair  at  the  prospect  of  two  or  three 
months  in  prison.  Such  is  luck!  Soon 
after  we  heard  of  his  acquittal.  This 
accident,  of  which  I  had  already  heard 
rumors,  had  made  the  authorities  nervous. 
Special  watch  was  ordered  and,  to  facililate 
it,  the  cells  of  those  threatened  with  death 
sentence  were  illuminated  all  the  following 
night.  It  was  this  measure  of  precaution 
that  had  made  several  of  us  pass  thi-ough 
such  terrible  hours. 

The  military  prosecutor  came  in.  With 
his  high  coloring,  waxed  mustache,  elegant 
and  brisk,  he  looked  as  cheerful  as  ever.  He 
entered  the  reserved  part  of  the  hall,  fol- 
lowed by  the  interpreter,  the  lieutenant,  the 
prison  commandant,  and  the  German  chap- 
lain. He  took  a  large  sheet  of  paper  from 
the  portfolio  earned  by  his  faithfirl  atten- 
dant. Every  one  was  silent,  and  instinctive- 
ly we  drew  together.  The  prosecutor  read 
the  verdict  in  German  as  if  he  were  reading 
a  list  of  honors.  Five  times  the  sinister 
" Todesstrafe "  (death  penalty)  was  heard: 
for  Baucq,  Miss  Cavell,  Severin,  Mile. 
Thuliez,  and  Comtesse  de  BeUeviUe.  I 
got  off  with  five  years. 

The  interpreter  signed  to  us  to  leave  the 
room.  ...  I  saw  Miss  CaveU  leaning 
against  the  wall,  cold  and  impassive.  I  went 
to  her  and  said  a  few  words  of  hope. 
"Mademoiselle,  make  an  appeal  for  mercy." 
"It  is  useless,"  she  answered  placidly. 
"I  am  Enghsh  and  they  want  my  life." 
At  that  moment  the  subcommandant  of 
the  prison  came  for  her.  With  care  and 
deference  he  led  her  out  of  the  room;  he 
seemed  to  have  some  grave  and  painful 
communication  to  make  to  her. 

In  the  corridors  the  condemned  walked 
slowly,  absorbed  in  their  thoughts.  Ger- 
man soldiers  and  Belgian  jailers  were 
gathered  in  the  rotunda  and  watched  us 
compassionately  as  we  filed  past.  The 
Belgian  chaplain  also  was  there  and  bowed 
low  to  us  all.  Suffering  was  passing  by 
and  pity  was  awakened. 

Dr.  Hostelet  returned  to  his  cell,  and 
the  diary  concludes  thus: 

After  dawn  I  could  not  sleep.  A  door 
opened,  and  steps  dic^d  away  in  the  distance. 
Another  door  opened,  and  the  same  vague 
sounds  followed.  1  listened  anxiously,  with 
the  fear  that  our  door  would  open  in  its 
turn.  I  watched  Severin,  shu-piug  heavily 
on  his  bed.  .  .  .  Hai)pily  everything  be- 
came quiet  again.  Only  the  sound  of  the 
sentry's  boots,  tramping  up  and  down,  dis- 
turbed the  silence  like  tiio  ti(;king  of  a 
clock.  From  time  to  time  he  looked  in  at 
the  grating 

The  military  chaplain  visited  us  at 
breakfast  -  time  and  told  us  that  Miss 
Cavell  and  Baucq  had  met  their  death 
heroically. 
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THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SLEEPING 
ON  A   BILLIARD-TABLE 


HOTELS  have  discovered  that  in 
emergencies  good  money  may  be 
collected  from  weary  pilgrims,  far  from 
home  and  with  no  place  to  rest  their 
heads,  for  permitting  them  to  assume  a 
recumbent  position  on  a  biUiard-table 
under  the  en-oneous  impression  that 
therebj'  restful  repose  may  be  obtained. 
The  subject  is  discust  at  some  length  in 
the  New  York  World  Magazine  by  a  writer 
who  avers  that  he  has  had  experience  in  the 
matter.  From  what  he  says  it  is  apparent 
that  sleeping  on  a  billiard-table  has  its 
limitations.  In  the  fii'st  place,  he  com- 
plains that  too  little  consideration  is  given 
by  hotel-room  clerks  to  the  diversity  of 
human  shapes  and  sizes  in  the  assigning  of 
tables.  He  suggests  that  lengths  and 
breadths  must  be  taken  into  account  if  a 
party  of  biUiard-table  sleepers  are  to  fit 
and  be  at  all  comfortable.  He  offers  the 
following  valuable  advice: 

Under  reasonable  pressure,  between 
port  and  slbarboard  on  a  billiard-table  there 
is  deck-i'oom  for  foiu"  mediums  to  shorts, 
or  from  after-deck  forward  from  two  to 
three  that  range  from  five  feet  ten  up. 
Citizens  from  various  parts  being  thrown 
together  in  a  billiard-room,  it  is  well  to 
mark  off  a  table  into  zones.  These  may  be 
numbered.  Then,  by  rolling  or  shaking 
dice,  a  man  could  play  for  position.  Sleep- 
ing under  such  conditions  is  at  best  a 
sporting  chance. 

When  a  biUiard-room  has  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  civilian  barracks,  it  is  es- 
sential that  some  one  with  the  full  author- 
ity of  the  management  be  authorized  to  fix 
the  hour  when  the  regular  games  and  special 
tournaments  are  to  close.  It  isn't  fair  to 
expect  a  tu-ed  business  man  to  stand 
around  in  pajamas  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth  or  sit  cross-legged  on  an  ixpturned 
suitcase  until  far  into  the  night  waiting  for 
the  Kelly  pool  set  to  back  away  from  what 
is  to  be  his  bed.  Hitting  the  hay — if  it 
may  be  so  called — is  bound  to  be  unneces- 
sarily embarrassing  if  the  day  crowd  isn't 
through  with  its  act  before  the  night  scene 
is  staged. 

Then  the  writer  relates  a  couple  of  his 
own  personal  experiences,  showing  that  he 
knows  exactly  what  h^  is  talking  about. 
He  says: 

Once,  at  a  ruitional  convention  held  in 
a  Western  city  which  had  to  bulge  to  ac- 
commodate the  visitors,  and  again  at  an 
inauguration  in  Washington,  I  found  my- 
S(>lf  assigned  \\ith  a  registered  and  sleepy 
overi)lus  to  the  ground-floor  billiard  section. 
In  the  convention  city  a  dignified  and 
oratorical  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Contested  Seats,  of  large  and  resisting 
l)ulk,  a  slim  and  angular  alternate  from 
the  Bronx,  and  I  shared  in  common  a 
standard  tal)le  wliich  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  thrilling  semifinals  in  an  amateur 
tom-nam(mt  up  to  11:30. 

As  soon  as  {]w,  ])layers  had  finished 
their  argument  and  i)ut  their  cues  in  the 
rack,  and  had  adjourned  to  the  cafe  for 
the  seritfs  of  final  finals,  the  advance 
guard  of  (he  dormitory  force  appeared. 
Two  porters  staggered  in  with  mattresses 
on  their  backs.  Beliind  thf^m  came  a  flush(>d 
and  nervous  cham}>ermaid.    Flushed  i)olit- 


ical  white  hopes  with  satchels  and  other 
baggage  followed. 

The  mattresses  were  laid  across  the 
green  baize  and  deftly  sheeted,  pillowed, 
and  blanketed.  The  Bronx  alternate  and 
the  contested  -  seats  gentleman  matched 
quarters,  best  two  out  of  three,  to  see 
who  would  have  the  rail.  I  did  not  en- 
gage. It  makes  little  difference  to  me 
which  side  of  an  eighteen-inch  balk-line  is 
allotted  to  me  at  a  convention.  I  have  had 
experience  on  either  side,  and  I  have  found 
no  material  advantage  therefrom,  in  one 
or  the  other.  As  it  turned  out,  I  turned  in 
on  the  cushion  position. 

My  companions  were  restless.  Something 
about  conventions  seems  to  make  the  party 
rank  and  file  so.  The  contested-seats 
person  at  irregular  intervals  between  two 
in  the  morning  and  the  hour  when  an  un- 
settled quartet  came  in  singing  "Where 
is  My  Wandering  Bo-o-y  To-ni-i-ight? " 
talked  in  his  sleep,  m'ging  in  an  argu- 
mentative way  the  exclusion  from  the 
floor  of  the  convention  of  certain  irreg^u- 
larly  chosen  four-flush  delegates,  and  ask- 
ing now  and  then  who  was  all  right.  The 
offering  from  the  Bronx  was  continuous 
and  mostly  incoherent.  At  times  it  was 
musical,  but  the  theme  was  not  main- 
tained long  enough  to  make  it  clear  whether 
he  was  working  on  an  aria  from  an  opera 
or  meddling  with  a  medley. 

At  the  inaugiu-ation,  with,  hxmdreds  of 
potential  figures  walking  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Avith  their  grips  and  resting  up  at 
convenient  corners,  unable  to  get  their 
credentials  accepted  at  any  hotel,  I  was 
favored  by  a  courteous  Boniface.  He  took 
me  in.  He  gave  me  the  glad  hand  and  said , 
"Welcome  to  our  city!" 

I  emptied  much  of  the  contents  of  my 
purse  on  the  counter,  and  in  return  he 
gave  me  the  choice  between  spending  such 
part  of  the  night  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  delegation  might  have  at  his  disposal 
for  sleep  as  the  exclusive  occupant  of  a 
shake-down  superimposed  on  a  deep  bath- 
tub in  a  narrow  bathroom  cut  off  from  the 
adjacent  apartment,  and  enjojdng  the 
companionship  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Democrats  from  Indiana,  and  a  few  from 
the  Hudson  River  counties,  under  a  smoke- 
screen which  floated  low  over  tables  in  the 
main  billiard-room.  I  chose  the  latter.  I 
have  always  found  it  advantageous  not  to 
become  separated  from  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans at  an  inauguration. 

The  captain  of  the  Indianapolis  march- 
ing club  and  I  drew  cards  calling  for  Table 
No.  4,  near  the  Avindow.  A  Terre  Haute 
brother  and  one  of  the  boys  from  up  Pough- 
keepsie  were  a  cue-length  distant  on  No.  3. 

Other  tables  at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
had  been  booked  by  an  overflow  of  the 
regular  Wisconsin  delegation.  By  a  count 
of  silk  hats  on  the  mndow-sill  there  were 
half  a  dozen  tabled. 

At  an  inauguration  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  certain  sterling  citizens  who  fear  they 
may  miss  something  on  the  general  pro- 
gram of  inducting  a  President  into  his  high 
and  mighty  office  if  they  perchance  fall 
out  of  line  at  any  stage  of  tlie  proceedings. 
So  long  as  there  is  an  eye  or  anything  open 
anywhere  in  the  District  of  Columbia  they 
want  to  be  up  and  drilling.  They  can't 
stand  for  having  it  all  quiet  along  the 
Potomac.  After  about  three  days  at  the 
front  or  a  little^  beyond,  an  occasional  man 
nuiy  break  ranks  and  ask  to  be  directed 
to  a  rest  billet.  If  the  billiard-rooms  are 
not  booked  solid,  he  usually  gets  in. 

Table  No.  5  had  one  of  them.  He  was 
of  the  old  giiard.  His  head  and  silk  hat 
rested  on  a  pillow  and  his  feet  on  a  satchel. 
His  cane,  to  which  an  American  flag  was 
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SIMPLIFIED  BUYING- 

and  how  The  Fairbanks  Company  O.K.  will  help 


PROGRESSIVE  Purchasing 
Departments  are  out  today  to 
save  time  and  motion.  Instead 
of  buying  from  many  houses  they  narrow 
their  dealings  to  the  fewest  possible 
sources  of  supply. 

In  greater  numbers  than  ever  before 
they  turn  to  The  Fairbanks  Company. 
Here   they  secure    nearly  all  they  need 

the  way  of  Mill  Supplies,  Valves, 
Scales,  Engines  and  Pumps,  Trucks 
and  Wheelbarrows,  Machine  Tools, 
Transmission. 

By  centralizing  their  purchases  with 
The  Pairbanks  Company,  they  simplify 
ordering,  bookkeeping  and  the  detail 
of  traffic  and  receiving  departments. 
But  more. 


The  Fairbanks  Company  O.K." 
comes  on  every  item  sold  by  us. 

When  you  see  "The  Fairbanks 
Company  O.  K."  you  know  that  the 
product  it  comes  on  has  been  approved 
by  The  Fairbanks  Company  as  O.  K. 
in  design,  material  and  price— that  it 
has  our  complete  endorsement.  We 
stand  back  of  it. 

We  can  meet  fully  and  economi- 
cally the  needs  of  large  and  small  buyers 
through  our  own  Branch  Houses  and 
through  leading  dealers  scattered  over 
the  country. 

These  businesslike  times  demand 
businesslike  buying.  It  will  pay  you 
to  send  or  bring  a  list  of  your  wants  to 
the  nearest  Fairbanks  Branch. 


THE    FAIRBANKS    COMPANY 
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Distinctively  designed  and  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed with  60  horse-power  motor;  126-inch 
wheelbase;  perfectly  balanced  chassis;  ample  room 
for  seven  adult  passengers;  genuine  leather  uphol- 
stering; deep  seats  that  invite  restful  relaxation; 
33x4^-inch  cord  tires. 

These  are  the  essential  features  of  motoring 
satisfaction  that  you  get  in  this  beautiful  New 
Studebaker  BIG-SIX— at  $1985— the  only  car  at 
its  price  with  cord  tire  equipment. 


THE  LIGHT-FOUR    THE  LIGHT-SIX 

51225  SI  585 

A//  prices  J.  o.  b.  Detroit 


THE  BIG-SIX 

$1985 


fastened,  liad  been  Lhnisl  in  the  nettinji; 
of  the  corner-po<!k(>t,  and  tlie  Stars  and 
Stripes  fell  in  graceful  folds  over  his 
heaving  chest.     He  seemed  to  bo  content. 

In  conclusion,  this  expert  offers  a  little 
niis('(iUanc>ous  advice  on  how  one  should 
conduct  himself  when  sleeping  on  a  billiard- 
table.  He  says  he  believes  it  to  be  a  good 
rule  to  remain  perfectly  motionl(>ss,  once 
in  position,  no  matter  what  the  position 
may  be.  If  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  to  sleep,  one  may  gradually  de- 
velop a  drowsy  feeling  by  counting  the 
l)uttons  on  the  wire  overhead  which  play- 
ers use  to  keep  score.  He  ends  somewhat 
pessimistically  thus: 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  one 
can  never  get  his  money's  worth  wooing 
Morpheus  in  a  Brunswick  and  Balke  at- 
mosphere. At  regidar  billiard-room  rates 
it  is  cheaper  to  play  tkrough  the  long 
watches  of  the  night  at  three-handed 
cushion  caroms  or  pin  pool  than  it  is  to  use 
the  parlor  as  a  bedroom.  It  costs  about 
sixty  cents  an  hour  for  pool — cigars  being 
on  the  side.  Where  is  there  a  pool-table 
upon  which  it  is  possible  to  get  sixty  cents' 
worth  of  fair  to  middling  repose  an  hour? 

No  matter  how  many  little  touches  a 
chambermaid  may  give  a  billiard-  or  pool- 
table,  it  never  can  be  made  to  look  alto- 
gether cozy  and  inviting  as  a  dormitory. 

It  is  as  hard  to  decorate  with  pillow- 
shams  and  coverlets  as  a  grand  piano.  One 
can  never  tuck  himself  in  and  feel  per- 
fectly sure  that  he  will  not  slip  and  go  over 
the  precipice.  The  absence  of  a  head- 
board or  back-stop  and  of  a  dash-board 
at  the  other  end,  makes  one  have  the 
uncomfortable  sensation  of  exposure. 


"STALE  BREAD'S"  SADNESS  GAVE 
"JAZZ  "  TO  THE  WORLD 


SOME  years  ago  there  was  a  blind 
newsboy  on  a  street  corner  in  New 
Orleans,  and  there  were  times  when  misery 
and  melancholy  overwhelmed  him,  for 
he  had  a  little  of  the  soul  of  an  artist, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  sad,  as 
well  as  misfortunes  beyond  the  average. 
He  could  play  the  violin,  and  his  com- 
mon or  street  name  was  "Stale  Bread." 
One  daj'  he  hit  upon  a  new  kind  of  music, 
a  music  so  wild,  and  swinging,  and  ear- 
catching,  and  nerve-twisting  that  it  was 
able  to  drive  away  his  sadness,  as  once  the 
harp  of  David  drove  away  the  "blue  devils" 
from  King  Saul.  To  the  music  that 
"Stale  Bread"  invented  the  name  of 
"jazz"  was  ultimately  applied,  and  any- 
one who  doesn't  care  for  "jazz"  is  priv- 
ileged to  remember  that  "Stale  Bread" 
was  suffering  a  great  deal  when  he  invented 
it.  Says  a  writer  in  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  deaUng  with  the  syncopated 
harmonies  and  other  features  of  "jazz": 

It's  called  "jazz,"  that  synchi-onizing 
supersyncopation  that,  originating  in  New 
Orleans,  has  aggravated  the  feet  and  fingers 
of  America  into  a  shimmying,  tickle-toeing, 
snapping  delirium  and  now  is  upsetting 
the  swaying  equilibrium  of  the  European 
dance. 

The  dictionary  of  culture  contains  no 
such   teasing   monosyllable.     The   nearest 


it  ('om(>s  to  it  is  "jazey,"   which   nutans  a 
kind  of  worst(^d  s\vea(,(>r. 

But,  says  Joseph  K.  CJorham,  "  Dathiy 
of  tlie  Jazz,"  the  word,  common  lo  the 
kiiowhidge  and  fn^iucnt  in  (lie  vocabulary 
of  the  Barl>ary  coast  and  the  soutlicrn 
darky  for  years,  means  sinip!.\'  enough,  and 
without  any  explanation  or  (IcCmiliori,  th(^ 
()til\-  thing  it's  possible  for  four  such  letters 
in  such  order,  wlien  |)ronounced,  to  couv(>y 
-and  that  is  just  "to  mess  'em  up  i"id  slap 
it  on   tliick."     That's  the;  verb  "to  jazz." 

The  noun  means  just  th(*  same*  as  the 
verb,  except  that  the  notin  imi)lies  tlui 
l)rocess  and   the  verb   the  action. 

Musicall.^'  and  techiucally  spiiaking, 
jazz  is  correctly  defined;  but  the  writer 
admits  his  inadequacy,  and  Mr.  Gorham, 
pond(!ring  deeply  for  fi\('  minutes,  gave  it 
uj)  and  observed : 

"Why  ask  such  an  unnecessary  question, 
anyway?" 

However,  "jazz,"  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Gorham,  has  delighted  the  soul  and 
excited  the  Terpsichorean  tendencies  of  the 
negro  of  the  leve((  and  cotton-fieifls  these 
many  years,  drifted  out  of  the  shanties 
and  the  tango  belt  of  New  Orleans  back 
in  191.5  to  begin  its  triumphant,  blarjng, 
screeching  ascent  into  the  ball-room  aTul 
restam'ants  of  the  cultured. 

And  there  is  the  story  that  as  far  bac^k 
as  twenty  years  ago  a  blind  newsboy, 
known  to  his  particular  gang  here  as 
"Stale  Bread  "  felt  the  creep  of  the 
"blues"  coming  on  him  and  translated 
them  on  a  fiddle  acquired  from  a  minstrel 
show  passing  through  town.  With  his 
moaning,  soothing  melodies  he  was  soon 
threatening  to  corner  the  trade,  plac- 
ing as  he  sold  his  papers.  Then  one  by 
one  other  denizens  of  the  street,  picking  up 
the  strain  and  whatever  instruments  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  joined  him 
until  there  were  five  christened  by  their 
leader  as  "Stale  Bread's  Spasm  Band." 
But  theirs  was  the  music  of  the  street  and 
the  underworld,  and  the  years  ])assed  before 
it  penetrated  into  the  homes,  the  clu))s, 
and  the  restaurants  of  the  fashionable. 

Mr.  Gorham,  the  man  who  introduced 
"jazz"  to  Chicago,  whence  it  spread 
to  New  York  and  the  East,  came  to 
New  Orleans  five  years  ago  to  direct  the 
Grunewald  winter  amusement  features. 
Not  long  after  his  arrival  he  was  halted  as 
he  was  walking  along  Canal  Street  by  the 
discordant,  yet  strangely  harmonious  and 
amazing  efforts  of  a  group  of  performers 
operating  instruments  identified  by  their 
appearance  more  than  their  melodies  as  a 
trombone,  a  clarinet,  a  cornet,  and  a  drum. 
Such  results  on  those  instruments  Mr. 
Gorham,  who  is  a  theatrical  man  of  wide 
experience,  had  never  heard. 

The  perspiring,  rai)id-fire  musicians  were 
most  energetically  and  successfully'  adver- 
tising a  prize-fight,  the  announcement  of 
which  was  borne  by  the  wagon  which 
carried  the  players  from  corner  to  corner. 

Mr.  Gorham,  observing  the  grinning 
facts,  the  snapping  fingers,  and  the  patting 
feet  of  the  crowd  that  gathered  around  the 
wagon,  was  soon  himself  swaying  to  the 
barbaric  tune. 

It  was  then  he  scented  that  ever-eageily 
sought  "something  new."  To  the  prize- 
fight and  on  the  streets  he  followed  his 
hunch  and  soon  he  was  convinced.  The 
players  were  then  known,  he  found  out,  as 
"Brown's  Orchestra." 

Last  week  Mr.  Gorham  dug  out  from 
his  trunk  a  four-year-old  notebook,  in 
which  he  displayed  the  memorandum: 
"Brown's  band,  good  rag  orchestra,  can't 
read  music,  1108  Camp  Street."  That 
was    before    the    connection   of    the    word 
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'jazz"     witli     tlie     wild     liarmony.     The 


lea<ler  of  the  jilayers  was  [{aymon<l  IjOIX-z, 
th(t  cornetist.  'I'he  others  woro  Tom 
Brown,  trond»one;  Gus  Mueller,  clarinet, 
and  William  Ijunibert. 

In  the  season  of  lOI.')  lOK),  Mr.  Gor- 
ham arrange<l  lor  the  band  to  i)!ay  in 
Lamb's  Caf6  in  Chicago.  They  app<;ared 
there  as  "Brown's  Band  from  Dixieland." 

Soon  afterward  "jazz"  came  into  its  own, 
and  has  rertiaincd  there  ever  since.  The 
a<'eount  continues,  quoting  Mr.  Gorham: 

Th(!  bo.>s  liad  bec-n  there  hardly  a 
week  before  1  got  a  wire  from  the 
managi  mcsnt  of  Lamb's  asking  m(!  to 
tak(!  them  off  thc-ir  hands,  it  explain(!d 
that  their  music  was  too  noisy  and 
wasn't  taking  at  all.  I  wired  back,  as 
Lamb's  is  rather  a  small  place,  for  them 
to  tone  down  a  little  and  try  again. 
Lopez  wrote  nie,  nmch  discouraged  over 
his  first  efforts.  All  of  his  boys  were  nice 
young  fellows,  wlio  never  before  had  Ixicn 
away  from  New  Orleans.  I  wrote  him  in 
reply  just  to  ease  up  a  bit  and  keep  going. 

They  did.  And  soon  Lamb's  wjis 
turning  peo])le  away  from  its  doors  in 
droves.  Lopez  and  his  band  stayed  there 
thirty-three  weeks. 

Then,  under  the  direction  of  Harry 
Fitzgerald,  they  went  to  New  York.  For 
a  while  they  plaj'ed  there  in  vaudeville, 
and  lat  'r  went  to  lleisenweber's,  where  I 
understand  they  are  still  playing. 

Lopez  Avas  the  cornetist  who  first 
muted  his  instrument  with  a  derby  hat 
and  Tom  Brown  used  the  same  idea  on  his 
trombone. 

It  A\'as  not  long  before  all  over  the 
North  and  East  imitators  of  the  New 
Orleans  boys  were  springing  up.  Largely 
they  were  educated  musicians,  and  while 
they  imitated,  to  my  mind  they  have  never 
been  able  to  achieve  the  effects  obtained 
by  players  who  can't  read  a  note  of  music. 

Now  plans  are  under  way  to  take  the 
"jazz"  bands  to  the  Alhambra  Theater  in 
London,  and  it  will  be  a  sure  enough  "jazz" 
band  from  Dixie,  not  one  of  the  imitations. 

Those  l)oys,  who  were  making  around 
$15  and  .'$20  a  week  on  the  streets  of 
New  Orleans,  are  now  earning  $50,  $75,  and 
$100  in  various  places  over  the  country. 

I've  got  two  of  them  here  now  under 
my  notice  and  am  arranging  to  send  one 
to  the  Vernon  Countrj-  club  in  Los  Angeles. 

So  heated  has  become  the  controversy 
among  the  pioneers  of  "jazz,"  we  read,  that 
in  Harlem  recently  it  was  necessary  for 
the  i)oliee  to  take  a  hand  when  two  rival 
bands  met  outside  the  Alhambra  Theater 
in  New  York.  This  is  one  side  of  the 
argument,  as  attributed  to  Bert  Kelly, 
who  claims  the  distinction  of  having 
coined  the  expression  "jazz  band": 

The  phi-ase  "jazz  band"  was  first 
used  by  Bert  Kelly  in  Chicago  in  the 
fall  of  1915,  and  was  unknown  in  New 
Orleans.  In  March,  1916,  the  first  New 
Orleans  band  of  cornet,  clarinet,  trom- 
bone, drums,  and  piano  an-ived  in  Chicago 
to  play  in  Lamb's  Cafe;  it  was  called 
"Brown's  Band  from  Dixieland."  The 
band  was  brought  from  New  Orleans  on 
recommendation  of  Frisco,  who  was  then 
dancing  •  in  Lamb's  Cafe.  (Note  they 
did  not  use  the  "jazz  band.")  The  band 
consisted  of  Tom  Brown,  trombone  (now 
with  Bert  Kelly's  Jazz  Band);  Raymond 
Lopez,  cornet  (now  with  Blossom  Seeley); 
Gus  Mueller,  clarinet,  United  States  Army; 
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which  a  translation  was  made  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  as  follows: 


William  Lambert,  drums,  United  States 
Army. 

This  was  the  first  and  ])y  far  the 
best  band  that  ever  came  from  New 
Orleans.  Gus  Mueller,  clarinet  -  player, 
joined  Kelly  in  the  spring  of  191G  and 
was  placed  at  White  City,  Chicago,  \\ith 
the  foUowintr  combination:  Gus  Mueller, 
clarinet;  C.  O.  Bru.sh,  banjo;  Fred  Miller, 
saxophone;  Jack  O'Neill,  piano,  and  Fred 
Oxenius,  drums.  At  this  time  Harry 
James's  meteoric  career  as  a  cafe  manager 
was  starting,  and  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Boosters'  Club  in  the  Hotel  Morrison, 
Chicago,  and  had  a  ladies'  orchestra  play- 
ing for  his  dancing. 

Kelly  approached  him  with  a  proposi- 
tion to  furnish  him  with  better  music. 
James  agreed,  raised  his  prices,  and  printed 
cards  for  his  tables  reading:  "On  account 
of  the  big  expense  of  hiring  Bert  Kelly's 
Jazz  Band  for  the  entertainment  of  oiu- 
patrons,  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the 
prices  as  follows,"  etc. 

This  was  in  the  fall  of  1916,  and  the 
band  from  White  City  was  the  first  band 
ever  to  be  advertised  as  a  "jazz"  band. 
It  was  a  big  success,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1917  James  sent  to  New  Orleans  for 
the  Original  Dixieland  Jazz  Band  and 
insisted  upon  their  using  the  words  "Jazz 
Band."  . 

This  was  in  1917,  and  the  Original 
Dixieland  Jazz  Band  was  the  first  New 
Orleans  band  to  use  the  term,  while 
Bert  Kelly  used  it  in  1915.  Bert  Kelly 
had  about  twenty  orchestras  known  as 
Bert  Kelly's  Jazz  Band,  and  when  the 
Dixieland  arrived  they  adopted  their 
name  of  "Original  Dixieland  Jazz  Band." 


THE  WAR  WAS  DUE  TO  A  SLIGHT 
MISUNDERSTANDING 


AS  might  have  been  expected,  for  some- 
thing of  the  sort  was  bound  to  come, 
it  now  develops  that  the  war  would  prob- 
ably not  have  taken  place  if  only  a  certain 
message  of  the  late  Czar  to  "stop"  mobil- 
ization had  been  taken  seriously.  In  any 
event,  the  inference  is  that  the  conflict 
might  have  been  postponed  indefinitely, 
thus  placing  upon  the  erstwhile  imperial 
partner  of  the  Infinite  at  least  the  burden 
of  scaring  up  a  new  excuse  to  try  out  his 
war-machine.  Why  greater  consideration 
was  not  given  to  an  order  of  such  seeming 
impoitanee  at  a  most  critical  moment  is 
not  made  quite  clear  by  the  man  who  tells 
the  story.  General  Sukhomlinoff,  former 
Russian  Minister  of  War.  The  entire 
tale  bears  the  earmarks  of  aU  the  stories 
ever  told  of  trifling  incidents  fraught  with 
vast  importance  and  leading  to  momentous 
and  world-shaking  events.  It  reminds  one 
of  Bismarck's  famous  telegram  supposed 
to  have  precipitated  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  the  sneer  of  Frederick  that  started 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  cackling  of  the 
geese  that  saved  Rome,  the  spider's  web  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  other  similar  yarns. 
General  Sukhomlinoff,  who  at  one  time  was 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  high 
treason  but  was  pardoned  by  th'e  Soviet 
Government,  is  now  in  Finland,  and  the 
account  of  the  disregarded  or  misunder- 
stood order  appeared  first  in  an  interview 
in  the  Helsingfors   Hufvudstadsblad,  from 


"What  happened  now,  when  Russia's 
Minister  in  Vienna,  Giers,  telegraphed 
that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  had  been 
mobilized  for  the  punitive  expedition 
against  Ser\aa?  W^ell,  the  four  militarj'  dis- 
tricts which  lie  against  Austria-Hungary's 
frontier  were  mobilized,  and  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  Russian  Army  was  set  in  a 
state  of  readiness  for  mobilization.  'I 
assume,'  said  Sukhomlinoiif,  'that  people 
in  BerUn  did  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  the  mobilization  of  merely  four 
military  districts  and  the  making  ready  for 
mobilization  of  the  rest  of  the  Russian 
Armj%  for  on  the  evening  of  the  daj"  after 
these  measm-es  were  taken  was  received 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  telegram  demanding  the 
countermanding  of  the  mobilization.' 

"At  midnight  Sukhomlinoff  had  a 
conversation  with  Nicholas  II.,  which  was 
decisive  for  the  outbreak  of  the  world- 
war.  The  Czar,  who  was  then  under  the 
impression  of  the  Kaiser's  telegram, 
ordered  Sukhomlinoff  to  'stop  the  mobili- 
zation.' Sukhomlinoff  explained  that '  stop- 
])ing'  the  mobilization  was  a  technical 
impossibility — mobilization  could  not  be 
stopt,  but  must  be  countermanded.  To 
Sukhomlinoff 's  question  whether  the  Em- 
peror would  'countermand'  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  four  mihtary  districts  at  the 
Austro-Hungarian  frontier,  Nicholas  an- 
swered 'No' — but  'stop'  the  mobilization. 

"In  order  to  make  stiU  more  precise 
SukhomUnoff's  story  of  the  birth-hour 
of  the  war,  we  give  the  Russian  terms  which 
he  used.  '  Stop '  was  exprest  with  the  word 
'priosttanovitj,'  while  'countermand'  cor- 
responds to  the  term  ^otmeniiy,'  which 
terms  Sukhomlinoff  himself  translated  into 
German  as  '  abbefehlen,'  '  absagen.' 

"As  Nicholas  II.  could  not  be  induced 
to  give  a  clear  order,  Sukhomlinoff  told  the 
Czar  to  call  up  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  Januschkievitch,  and  ask  him 
whether  mobilization  could  be  'stopt.' 
Sukhomlinoff  did  not  consider  himself 
authorized  to  take  any  steps,  because  he 
had  not  received  any  order  to  'counter- 
mand' the  mobilization. 

"Between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the 
historic  night  when  Europe's  fate  was  being 
decided,  Januschkievitch  called  up  Suk- 
homlinoff and  asked: 

'"What  shall  I  do?" 

"Sukhomhnoff  answered: 

"'You  are  the  last  person  who  has 
spoken  with  the  Emperor — do  as  he 
ordered  you!' 

"Sukhomlinoff  then  learned  that  Nicho- 
las II.  had  given  Januschkievitch  the  same 
indefinite  directions:  to  'stop'  the  mobil- 
ization, but  not  to  'countermand'  it.  As 
in  this  technical  matter  Januschkievitch 
held  the  same  opinion  as  Sukhomhnoff, 
that  is,  that  mobilization  once  begun  could 
not  be  stoi)t,  he  also  was  not  willing  to  do 
anything.  Therefore,  Sukhomlinoff  and 
Januschkievitch  decided,  each  for  himseff, 
and  both  together,  to  ignore  the  Czar's 
order  because  they  considered  the  ex- 
pression of  it  unsatisfactory. 

"At  one  o'clock  on  the  following  day 
was  received  a  telegram  from  Russia's 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Svcrbeyeff,  that 
Germany  had  ordered  complete  mobihza- 
tion.    The  world-war  had  broken  out. 

"The  interviewer  asked  Sukhomhnoff 
why,  in  view  of  the  issues  at  stake  and 
of  the  Czar's  obvious  good  intentions, 
ho  had  not  interpreted  'stop'  as  meaning 
'countermand.'  Sukhomlinoff  answered, 
'  If  when  it  is  once  under  way  mobiliza- 
tion is  countermanded,    the   resulting  dis- 


order is  so  great  that  it  woidd  be  im- 
possible to  mobilize  again  within  two 
months.'" 


HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  BE  LOST  AT  NIGHT 
IN  NO  aiAN'S  LAND 


\  MONG  the  peeuUar  and  disconcerting 
•**-  things  that  happened  to  men  in  the 
recent  European  fracas  was  that  of  getting 
lost  in  No  Man's  Land.  Getting  lost 
anj'where  and  at  any  time  is  said  by  those 
who  have  experienced  it  to  be  most  un- 
pleasant. And  a  more  disagreeable  place 
could  not  w^eU  have  been  selected  to  get 
lost  in  than  No  Man's  Land,  with  a  first- 
class  war  going  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
and  the  place  itself  muddy  and  all  torn 
up  with  shell-holes  and  crisscrossed  with 
barbed-wire  entanglements  and  wnth  mines 
and  dead  men  Ij'ing  about  and  ever  and 
anon  flares  shooting  across  the  sky  so 
the  gentle  Huns  could  see  just  where  to 
point  their  guns.  Amid  exactly  such 
surroundings  did  three  officers  of  the  107th 
Infantry  decide  that  it  would  be  thrilhng 
to  lose  themselves  for  a  spell,  whereupon 
they  proceeded  to  do  so,  spending  the  next 
three  hours  meandering  about,  bewilder- 
ingly  lost  in  the  area  intervening  between 
two  hostile  armies,  each  constantly  dis- 
playing its  irritation  toward  the  other  in  a 
pronounced  and  dangerous  manner.  Even- 
tually they  were  saved,  and  one  of  them 
teUs  of  their  experiences  in  the  New  York 
Sun  as  follows: 

The  regiment  went  over  the  top  at 
zero  hour,  September  29.  At  2  o'clock  the 
following  morning  word  from  brigade 
headquarters  made  a  reconnaissance  nec- 
essary. Dr.  Munson,  Colonel  Engel,  and 
I  set  out  over  the  entire  left  flank  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  units.  A 
constant  drizzle  made  walking  difficult. 
The  night  was  broken  by  countless  Ger- 
man flares  and  Very  Ughts,  which  shed 
their  sickly  greenish  rays  over  one  of  the 
most  unnatural  bits  of  seenerj'  it  ever  has 
been  my  fortune  to  gaze  upon. 

One  could  not  walk  without  stumbling. 
Our  men  had  organized  the  front-trench 
system  out  of  shell-holes  and  broken 
trench  sectors.  They  were  lying  in  the 
mud  and  water  in  holes  dug  in  the  side 
of  the  trenches.  Their  equipment  lay 
about  them.  Walking  past  them  at  that 
point  was  impossible.  The  tlu"ee  of  us 
jumped  up  on  the  makeshift  parapet  and 
over  the  top. 

Colonel  Engel  led  the  way,  which  led 
along  the  support  trenches,  where  we 
saw  our  hospital  men  carrying  a  stretcher 
bearing  Sergeant  Adrians  of  Company  A. 
He  had  been  badly  wounded.  At  that 
moment  the  guns,  Avhich  had  been  firing 
intermittently,  let  loose  a  fuU  salvo. 
These  four  men  of  A  Companj' carried 
Adrians  under  sheU-fire  more"  than  five 
hundred  yards.  And  they  had  been  fight- 
ing, digging,  and  virtually  eating  mud 
since  six  o'clock  the  morning  before — more 
than  twenty  hours.  But  they  never 
faltered. 

At  a  junction  of  the  support  lines  we 
stopt  at  Austrahan  headquarters  to  obtain 
a  guide.  One  was  assigned  to  us  and  we 
set  out,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  one 
we  supposed  was  our  guide.  He  started  to 
run.     We   ran,    too,    caUing   for   him    to 
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Ask 

Your 

Mechanic! 


IF  you  want  straight  talk  on 
tools,  ask  your   mechanic  or 
your  garage  man  what  he  thinks  . 
of  Billings  &  Spencer. 

Tools  are  the  biggest  thing  in  his 
working  life. 

They  make  all  the  difference  between 
the  good  job  he's  proud  of  and  the  bungle 
he  hates. 

Ask  him. 

He  will  tell  you  it's  a  matter  of  just- 
right  steel  —  hard  enough  to  stand  the 
most  strenuous  service  without  denting — 
yet  not  so  hard  as  to  be  brittle. 


And  a  matter  of  perfect  fit  to 
the  nut  engaged — a  matter  of  jaw 
shape,  for  the  right  wrench  makes  a 
clean  tight  job  of  every  twist,  even  when 
you  put  your  weight  into  it. 

You  who  buy  tools  may  safely  take  a 
workman's  word  for  what  is  right. 

After  all,  it  is  more  than  a  wrench 
you  buy.  It  is  hours  of  service  and 
years  of  satisfaction  instead  of  months 
of  trouble. 

Your  hardware  dealer  will  nod  approv- 
ingly when  you  look  for  that  Triangle  B. 
Several  thousand  men  have  worked  fifty 
years  to  make  it  worth  looking  for. 


The  Billing^J^  Spencer  Got 

Hartford/p\Conn.  USA. 

iKeFirst  Commercial  Drop  Forging  Plant  in  America. 
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strike  a  slower  jjuce.  The  soldier  didn't 
look  around.  Finally  he  hopped  into  a 
trench.  We  followed  and  found  it  wasn't 
our  guide  at  all,  but  an  orderly  on  urgent 
mission. 

Far  away  in  the  distance  we  heard 
another  calling: 

"Are  vou  there,  sir?  Are  you  there, 
sir?" 

We  were,  and  responded.  It  was  our 
own  guide.  We  picked  him  up  and  pro- 
ceeded to  advance  to  headquarters,  which 
was  in  a  dugout  sixty  feet  deep.  On  each 
dirt  step  two  soldiers  were  huddled  to 
dodge  the  bursting  shells  that  rattled 
and  banged  away  at  the  entire  area. 

The  Austrahan  commander  informed  us 
as  to  the  exact  situation.  They  expected 
that  the  AustraUans  would  follow  the  107th, 
pass  through  them.  We  wanted  to  make 
siu"e  of  the  time  and  location  of  the  units 
and  to  inform  all  officers  that  the  107th 
was  not  to  go  wdth  them,  as  we  were  under 
orders  to  be  reheved. 

We  started  back.  Close  at  hand  a 
tank  had  caught  fire.  Shells  kept  faUing 
nearer  at  hand.     The  Australian  said: 

"Go  right  up  there,  off  the  road,  pro- 
ceed four  hundred  yards  to  a  bit  of  wire. 
Then  foUow  a  telephone-wire." 

It  was  as  clear  as  the  mud  into  which 
we  sank  like  fence-posts.  However,  we 
started.  Colonel  Engel  stumbled  over 
a  soldier  in  the  trench  we  crossed.  He 
apologized.  I  felt  something  soft  and 
yielding  iinderfoot  and  said,  as  I  extended 
a  hand  to  support  myself: 

"Am  I  on  your  hand,  buddy?" 

"No,  sir,"  a  muffled  voice  repUed. 
"You're  on  m-m-m-face." 

To  make  the  situation  still  more  annoy- 
ing, the  Huns  at  this  moment  started  to 
tlu-ow  over  gas-shells.  It  was  too  hot  to 
wear  masks  and  so  they  merely  adjusted 
nose-cUps  and  mouth-pieces,  letting  the 
rest  of  the  mask  dangle  about  their  faces. 
The  account  continues: 

Now  and  then  we  ran  into  a  strip  of 
l)arbed  wire.  Our  uniforms,  which  had 
survived  the  all-day  scramble,  gradually 
took  on  the  appearance  of  shredded  rags. 
Now  and  then  one  of  us  stumbled.  All 
three  would  pile  up  on  each  other.  On 
this  return  I  was  leading.  Colonel  Engel 
was  last  of  the  trio.  The  terrane  was 
littered  with  bodies. 

Now  and  then  above  the  din  of  exploding 
shells  I  could  hear  from  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Engel: 

"Pooh!"  (Puff)  "Pooh!"  (Puff)  He 
has  a  chunky  sort  of  physique,  and 
the  exertion  and  cruel  physical  strain  to 
Avhich  he  had  submitted  his  frame  those 
last  hours  of  the  night  made  his  breathing 
sound  like  a  wood -burning  locomotive 
on  an  up-grade. 

But  he  stood  it.  He  and  Dr.  Munson 
were  a  long,  long  way  from  New  York. 
But  they  stood  the  gaff  like  the  soldiers 
they  were.  Finally  we  made  our  way  out 
into  No  Man's  Land  again.  Once  more 
l)assing  through  the  trench  1  heard  Colonel 
Engel  apologize  to  the  same  soldier  for 
stepping  on  him. 

The  figure  was  in  a  sitting  posture  and 
blo(;ked  the  runway  of  the  trench.  We 
investigated  on  receiving  no  answer.  The 
soldier  had  been  dead  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Thcmce  out  across  a  mine-field  covered 
with  land  mines,  a  single  kick  against  one 
of  them  and  we  would  not  have  IxK-n 
enough  remaining  to  caiTy  back  of  the 
lines. 

At  that  juncture  Ave  heard  one  of  our 


own  men,  who  from  his  post  at  a  hole  in 
the  ground  said  that  we  w'ere  close  uj^on 
the  German  outposts,  that  we  must  hurry 
to  retrace  oiu-  steps.  We  did  so,  sprinting 
across  that  3eld  of  a  hundred  yards  in 
less  than  record  time.  This  time  we  were 
directed  more  earefuUy  and  in  detail. 
We  scrambled  over  the  shell-bitten  road 
with  its  macadam  marked  with  craters. 
We  had  to  stick  to  the  road  because  we 
could  not  negotiate  the  barbed  wire  that 
literally  fenced  in  the  sides. 

As  we  dropt  into  our  own  trench,  Colonel 
Engel  discovered  that  Dr.  Munson  was 
missing. 

"I'm  going  back  for  him,"  said  Colonel 
Engel.  "We  can  not  leave  him  out 
there." 

At  that  juncture  the  doctor  appeared. 
He  had  jumped  into  another  side  of  the 
trench.  All  in  all  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  noisiest  parties  I  ever  saw. 


A  COMRADE  FLIER  TELLS  HOW 

QUENTIN  ROOSEVELT  FLEW 

TO  DEATH 


"XTO  taunt  of  cowardice,  as  some  base 
-^  ^  rumors  have  reported,  sent  Quentin 
Roosevelt  out,  handicapped  by  poor  eye- 
sight, on  his  last  flight,  to  find  a  grave 
among  his  foes.  Another  unworthy  rumor, 
reporting  that  the  young  flier's  associates 
had  deserted  him  and  left  him  to  fall  a 
prey  to  superior  enemy  forces,  is  equally 
false.  On  the  authority  of  a  friend  of 
young  Roosevelt's,  Capt.  Alexander  H. 
IMcLanahan,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
American  squadron  that  fought  with  a 
Fokker  group  on  the  day  when  Quentin 
failed  to  return,  these  reports  are  so  base- 
less that,  with  respect  to  the  one  charging 
desertion,  at  least,  "it  almost  looks  as  if 
malice  had  prompted  so  despicable  a 
charge."  Captain  McLanahan  is  credited 
with  the  first  complete  story  of  the  battle 
that  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  youngest  of 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  children.  The 
Captain's  narrative  is  introduced,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  by  an  account 
of  an  experience  which  Quentin  had  in 
Europe,  some  years  ago.  "Was  it  chance 
or  a  portent  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him?  " 
asks  The  Ledger,  and  describes  the  incident 
as  follows: 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  in  1909, 
he  was  in  Europe  with  his  mother,  his 
brother  Archie,  and  his  sister  Ethel,  who  is 
now  Mrs.  Derby,  and,  writing  from  France 
to  a  friend  in  America,  he  described  an  air- 
plane race  which  he  had  witnessed  at 
Reims.  And  it  was  near  Reims  that  he 
met  his  death  eight  years  later  in  another 
kind  of  air])lane  contest,  wherein  the  prize 
for  which  the  noble-spirited  youth  fought 
was  world-liberation  from  autocracy. 

The  letter  was  Avritten  to  the  Rev. 
Ambler  M.  Blackford,  who  had  been 
C^uentin's"  teacher  at  the  Episcopal  High 
School,  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  after- 
ward rector  of  St.  Helena's  Church,  at 
Beaufort,  S.  C.  in  part,  the  letter  was  as 
follows: 

"We  were  at  Reims  and  saw  all  the 
airplanes  flying,  and  saw  Curtis,  who  won 
the  Gordon  -  Bennett  cup  for  swiftest 
flight.  You  don't  knOw  how  pretty  it  was 
to  see  all  the  airplanes  flying  at  a  time. 
At  one  time  there  were  four  airplanes  in 


the  air.  It  was  the  prettiest  thing  I  ever 
saw.  The  prettit>st  one  of  them  was  a 
monoplane  called  the  Antoinette,  which 
looks  like  a  big  bird  in  the  air.  It  does 
not  wiggle  at  aU  and  goes  very  fast.  It  is 
awfuUy  pretty  turning." 

The  name  of  the  leading  aviator  to 
whom  he  alluded  in  his  letter — Curtis — 
is,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  aviator  who,  on  July  14,  1918, 
led  the  squadron  of  American  airplanes 
into  the  fight  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  Quentin. 

Recently  there  was  talk  about  Quentin's 
having  been  taunted  by  his  associates 
and  thus  driven  to  go  out  in  his  machine 
to  sure  death  while  under  the  handicap 
of  defective  eyesight.  From  the  same 
source  of  rumor  came  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
Quentin's  associates  deserted  him,  leaving 
him  a  prey  to  the  vastly  superior  number 
of  the  enemy. 

"These  statements  are  not  only  unjust, 
but  absurd  on  their  very  face,"  said  Captain 
McLanahan.  "Who  could  haA'e  thought 
of  uttering  a  taunt  of  cowardice  to  so  l)rave 
a  fighter  as  Quentin?  Only  three  days 
before  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  Ufe  he 
had  bagged  an  enemy  airplane  under  cir- 
cumstances which  stamped  him  a  sure- 
enough  hero  and  brought  him  recognition  in 
the  form  of  a  Croix  de  Guerre. 

"And  in  regard  to  abandoning  him  to 
his  fate,  it  almost  looks  as  if  mahce  had 
prompted  so  despicable  a  charge."  In 
proof  whereof  Captain  McLanahan  gave 
so  great  a  wealth  of  detail  of  the  work  of 
the  Ninety-fifth  American  Aero  Squadron, 
First  Pursuit  Group,  of  which  he  and  Lieu- 
tenant Quentin  were  members,  as  to  furnish 
one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  stories 
of  the  war. 

"Our  airdrome  was  north  of  Verdun, 
about  twenty  miles  back  of  the  American 
front  line.  Quentin  had  joined  us  June  1. 
He  had  been  instructor  at  the  aviation 
school  at  Issoudun,  and  I  had  formed  his 
acquaintance  there.  I  left  Issoudun  for 
patrol  work  at  the  front  about  two  months 
before  Qiientin  was  allowed  to  join  us. 
They  liked  his  work  at  the  aA-iation  school 
so  well  that  he  had  a  hard  time  to  obtain 
leave  to  get  into  the  more  perilous  work 
at  the  front,  for  which  he  was  always 
longing. 

"Our  regular  occupation  in  the  patrol 
service  consisted  of  two  flights  a  day, 
each  lasting  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
two  hoiH's.  As  this  involved  the  necessity 
of  going  over  the  enemj^  Unes,  it  was,  of 
course,  extremely  trying  upon  the  nerves. 
I  doubt  whether  anybody,  except  perhaps 
the  most  foolhardy,  ever  performed  this 
sort  of  work  without  feeling  greatly  ex- 
hausted after  a  few  hours  of  so  tense  a 
strain.  Nevertheless,  we  were  often  re- 
quired, when  circumstances  demanded  it, 
to  go  aloft  four  or  even  more  times  in  tlm 
course  of  a  day.  This  was  of  rare  occur- 
rence and  only  when  the  enemy  showed 
extreme  activity  and  every  resource  at 
our  command  had  to  be  called  into  service 
in  opposition. 

"Usually  a  patrol  consisted  of  three 
squads  of  from  six  to  eight  planes,  ono 
squad  going  to  a  height  of  20,(XX)  feet, 
the  second  12,000,  and  the  third  4,000  feet. 
They  would  fly  in  V  formation,  the  leader 
about  a  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
next  two,  these  100  feet  lower  than  those 
next  after  them,  and  so  on  to  the  last  ones 
of  the  squad,  who  were  always  the  highest." 

July  14  was  an  exceptionally  fine  day 
for  the  sort  of  work  the  s(iuadron  was 
doing.    "We  went  up  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
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GYWENTY-FIVE  years  building 
tj  "good  will"  with  a  tire— that  the 
most  conscientious  dealer  could  sell 
strictly  on  its  merits— at  full  price. 


That  is  our  history. 

We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  sell- 
ing our  output,  no  trouble  getting  dealers. 
Because  dealers  everywhere  believe  in  our 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  riding  public 
has  confidence  in  the  product — from  the 
time  the  first  tire  is  bought. 

Now,  however,  the  addition  of  a  mod- 
ernly  equipped  new  plant  has  increased  our 
production  to  a  point  where  we  can  safely 
invite  new  distribution  by  advertising. 

So,  we  have  entered  upon  a  campaign 
of  frank,  honest  publicity  that  we  may 
serve  a  more  extensive  circle  of  car  owners 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a  market  for 
the  greatly  increased  production  which 
our  new  factory  makes  possible. 

We  respect  the  dealer's  right  to  a 
legitimate  profit  and  our  policy  permits 
nothing  to  infringe  upon  that  right.  At 
the  same  time  we  expect  the  dealer  to 
protect  our  rights  and  to  deal  fairly  with 
the  users  of  our  tires.  Therefore,  we  will 
not  base  our  judgment  of  a  new  dealer 
merely  on  the  number  of 
tires  he  is  willing  to  stock. 

Each  Hardman  tire  has 
its  standard  retail  price. 
That  price  is  the  same  to 
all  buyers,  because  each 
Hardman  tire  is  a  stand- 
ard of  value. 
Value  just 
as   definite 
as  the  coin 
of  the  realm. 
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One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  tire 
industry  has  been  the  tendency  to  cut 
prices. 

But  price  cutting  hurts  the  dealer  first 
— by  shearing  his  legitimate  profit.  It 
hurts  the  jobber — in  the  same  way — and 
so  on  until  it  reaches  the  manufacturer 
where  it  forces  skimping  in  the  quality 
of  the  tire  itself  or  in  the  service  that 
should  necessarily  be   rendered  with  it. 

But,  most  of  all,  it  hurts  the  con- 
sumer— the  buyer  of  "cut  price"  tires. 
Because  it  is  to  meet  his  demands  that 
the  manufacturer  lowers  his  standard  of 
quality  to  a  point  where  he  can  give  the 
middlemen,  the  jobbers  and  the  dealers  a 
sufficient  margin — ample  leeway  to  cut 
as  low  as  any  other  dealer  wherever  com- 
petition is  to  be  met.  Cut  price  tires 
are  made  to  be  sold  at  cut  prices. 

We  are  pioneers  of  the  tire  industry, 
and  the  quality  of  our  product  has  im- 
proved steadily  from  its  birth.  We  have 
proven  to  our  own  satisfaction  and  to 
that  of  present  Hardman  dealers  that  it 
is  still  entirely  possible  for  a  manufacturer 
to  make  and  sell  tires  of  strictly  first 
quality  on  the  same  sound  basis  that 
obtains  in  other  lines  of  industry. 

Hardman  tires  have  no  special  "fea- 
tures." The  manufacture  of  our  tires 
embraces  all  the  good  features  of  tire 
construction,  quality  of  materials  being 
the  first  consideration;  perfect  process, 
second;  inspection,  third.  Those  three 
"features"  being  right  it  matters  little 
what  else  is  added. 


Hardman  Rubber 
Corporation 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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A  Better  Athletic  Underwem 

Sold  in  a  ClcanerlX^y 

First — Sealpax  is  a  better  Athletic  Underwear, 
— better  in  fabric,  better  in  fit,  better  in 
construction  and  better  in  finish. 

Next — Sealpax  is  sold  in  a  cleaner  way — in  a 
sealed,  sanitary  envelope — crisp  and  spot- 
less, just  as  it  comes  from  the  laundry. 

Finally — Sealpax  costs  no  more,  yet  you  get 
a   great  deal  more  of  quality  and         ^ 
comfort — to  say  nothing  of  protec-  ^j 
tion.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Sealpax. 


THE  SEALPAX  COMPANY,   BALTIMORE,    MD. 

Also  makers  of  Lady  Sealpax  Athletic  Underwear 


Sealpax 


the  forenoon,"  says  Captain  JNIcLanahan, 
and  describes  the  flight  and  the  fatal 
fight  that  followed : 

There  were  eight  of  us,  all,  at  that  time, 
lieutenants — Curtis,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Sewall,  of  Bath,  Me.;  Mitchell,  of  Man- 
chester, Mass.;  Buford,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Roosevelt,  Hanailton,  Montague, 
and  I.  As  was  customarj',  we  chatted 
together  before  we  went  up,  and  of  course, 
planned  what  w-e  were  going  to  do.  It  was 
arranged  that  Lieutenant  Hamilton  was 
to  lead,  and  in  case  of  any  hitch  to  his 
motor  Lieutenant  Curtis  was  to  take  his 
place  in  the  van. 

There  was  a  rather  stiff  wind  blowing 
in  the  direction  of  the  German  lines,  and 
when  we  reached  an  altitude  of  about 
10,000  feet  we  began  to  be  carried  with 
great  rapidity  toward  them.  We  had  not 
yet  sighted  any  enemy  airplanes  after  we 
had  been  aloft  an  hour.  Hamilton's 
motor  went  wrong  about  that  time  and  he 
had  to  glide  back  home.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  followed  by  Montague,  whose 
motor  also  had  gone  back  on  him. 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  when  we  were 
five  miles  inside  the  German  lines,  we  saw 
six  of  their  Fokker  planes  coming  toward 
us.  They  had  been  concealed  until  then 
by  clouds  between  them  and  us,  they  flying 
on  the  under  side  of  the  clouds.  Our  planes 
were  of  the  Nieuport  type,  of  the  Ughtest 
pursuing  kind,  and  in  almost  every  respect 
hke  the  type  the  Germans  approaching  us 
were  using.  The  chief  difference  was  that 
they  carried  stationarj^  motors  while  ours 
were  rotary  ones,  which  gave  us  a  trifle 
the  advantage  in  turning.  But  this  was 
more  than  neutralized  by  the  very  much 
greater  inflammable  material  in  our 
machines. 

When  we  got  to  within  500  feet  of  each 
other  both  sides  began  firing.  The  weapons 
on  each  side  were  virtually  identical,  each 
Nieuport  and  each  Fokker  carrying  two 
machine  guns.  As  each  plane  had  but  one 
oeciipant,  upon  whom,  of  course,  devolved 
the  work  not  only  of  steering  his  craft 
but  firing  the  guns,  there  was  an  arrange- 
ment bj^  which  these  two  duties  could  be 
executed  with,  so  to  speak,  one  move- 
ment. The  steering-gear  and  the  firing 
and  aiming  de%aces  were  adjusted  to  a 
stick  in  front  of  the  aviator,  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  hand  could  clutch  all  three 
levers  at  once  and  work  each  by  a  slight 
pressure. 

Each  of  the  machine  guns  carried  about 
2rj0  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  unless  it 
got  jammed  it  was  capable  of  firing  the 
entire  lot  in  half  a  minute.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  the  aim  is  accurate 
some  of  the  buUets  are  so  constructed  that 
they  emit  smoke  and  can  thus  be  seen. 
These  are  called  tracers.  Without  them  it 
would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  gage 
one's  range  so  far  up  in  the  air,  remote 
from  anything  by  which  comparisons  could 
be  made  to  rectify  the  judgment  in  aiming. 
From  the  moment  that  1  singled  out  the 
enemy  whom  I  was  to  engage  in  duel  1 
naturally  lost  sight  of  everything  else  and 
kept  my  eyes  pretty  well  glued  upon  him 
alone.  Now  and  then,  of  course,  I  would, 
when  I  got  a  chance,  look  backward,  too. 
For  one  can  never  tell  but  that  another 
enemy  plane,  having  disposed  of  its  oppo- 
nent, may  pay  his  respects  to  another  one. 

But  if  anybody  imagines  that  an  aviator 
engaged  in  battle  with  an  active  opponent 
gets  a  chance  to  help  along  an  associate, 
or  even  to  pay  attention  to  what  is  happen- 
ing to  any  of  the  others,  he  is  mistaken. 
One  has  to  lie  on  the  alert  for  every  mov(! 
the  enemy  makes,  and  oven  do  a  lot  of 
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correct  guessing  as  to  what  would  hv  tlm 
most  logical  lu^xt  inovo  for  iiini  to  iiui-kc. 
For  it  is  upon  that  next  move  that  Liio 
(entire  fortunes  of  the  war  for  those  par- 
ticular two  aviators  nuiy  hinge. 

After  I  had  fii-od  every  round  of  am- 
munition, which  seemed  to  be  about  the 
same  time  as  my  adversary  discovered 
himself  to  be  in  the  same  plight,  we  drew 
away  from  each  other  and  flew  toward  our 
respective  bases.  During  our  duel  my 
airplane  had  become  separated  from  the 
others  of  our  unit  and  I  could  see  no 
trace  of  them.  I  assumed,  however,  that 
they  were  either  still  fighting  or  had  also 
finished  and  were  on  their  way  back  hom(>. 
Somehow  I  did  not  think  of  the  third 
alternative,  namely,  that  anything  serious 
had  happened  to  any  of  them. 

Indeed,  one's  thoughts  are  so  completely 
directed  toward  the  business  in  hand, 
especially  during  a  tight,  that  there  is  not 
a  moment's  time  that  can  be  devoted  to 
other  matters,  even  those  of  the  dearest, 
tenderest,  or  most  sacred  nature.  To 
divert  the  mind  even  for  an  instant  from 
the  grim  business  of  battle  itself  would  be 
scarcely  short  of  suicidal.  And  the  home- 
bound  journey  after  the  battle  is  enlivened 
by  so  continuous  a  gantlet  of  bursting 
enemy  anti-aircraft  shells  that  they  suffice 
to  keep  the  mind  engaged  in  ways  and  means 
of  dodging  them  until  the  home  base  is 
finally  reached.  During  an  air-battle, 
of  course,  the  anti-aircraft  guns  are  silent, 
for  their  shells  would  be  equally  danger- 
ous for  friend  and  foe. 

Lieutenants  Buford  and  McLanahan 
arrived  after  all  of  the  others,  except 
Lieutenant  Roosevelt,  had  returned  to  the 
field.  They  were  not  worried  about  him 
at  the  time,  but  when  hours  went  by  and  he 
failed  to  return,  they  knew  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  Still,  they  did  not 
think  he  had  been  killed.  As  Captain 
McLanahan  explains: 

We  were  encouraged  to  hope  for  the 
best  by  the  fact  that  Quentin  had  re- 
mained out  a  considerable  time  longer 
than  the  rest  of  us  three  days  before.  On 
that  occasion  he  had  become  separated 
from  the  squad,  I  don't  just  know  in  what 
way,  and  when  we  saw  him  again  he 
jumped  out  of  his  airplane  in  great  excite- 
ment and  so  radiant  with  elation  and  with 
so  broad  a  smile  that  his  teeth  showed  ex- 
actly in  the  same  famous  way  as  his  father's 
used  to  do.  He  never  reminded  us  so  much 
of  his  father  as  on  that  occasion. 

He  told  us  that  after  losing  track  of  us 
he  sighted  a  group  of  airplanes  which  he 
believed  to  be  ours  and  headed  his  airplane 
toward  them.  He  was  too  cautious,  how- 
ever, to  take  anything  for  granted,  and  so  in 
steering  toward  the  gi'oup  he  kept  himself 
in  the  rear  of  them,  and  when  he  got  closer 
he  discovered  that  they  had  the  cross  of 
the  Germans  painted  on  them. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  get  away  as 
fast  as  possible;  but  then  the  hero  in  him 
spoke  up  and  he  decided  to  avail  himself 
of  the  chance  to  reduce  the  number  of  our 
enemies  by  at  least  one.  And  so,  flying 
quite  close  to  the  last  one  of  the  airplanes, 
he  fired  quickly  and  with  such  good  aim 
that  the  plane  immediately  went  down, 
spinning  around,  with  its  nose  pointed  to 
the  ground. 

"I  guess  I  got  that  one  all  right,"  he 
said;  but  he  did  not  wait  to  see  what  the 
final  outcome  might  be,  for  aviators  are 
full  of  tricks  and,  by  feigning  disaster 
to  their  own  machine,  often  succeeuv^-d 
in    drawing    an    overconfident   enemy   to 
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destruction.  Quentin  knew  this;  and  morq- 
over,  he  had  another  big  coutraot  on  liis 
liands,  namely,  to  {?(^t  away  from  the  as- 
so(;iates  of  the  man  wliom  lie  had  attack(Kl. 
'Piiey  all  turned  upon  him,  firing  from  a 
dozen  machine  guns;  l)ut  m  firing  his  own 
gun  he  had  wheeled  about  at  the  same 
instant,  and  in  that  way  had  a  big  handi- 
cap over  the  pursuers.  He  kept  far  enough 
in  advance  of  them  to  got  back  within  the 
Am«>riean  lines  before  they  were  able  to 
lessen  the  distance  sutHiciently  to  make 
their  shells  effective.  The  rate  of  speed, 
by  the  way,  was  140  miles  an  hour. 

Despite  his  excitement  and  the  really 
exceptional  achievement,  Quentin  modestly 
refrained  from  declaring  positively  that 
he  had  bagged  his  man.  It  was  only 
afterward,  when  we  learned  through  an 
artillery  observation-balloon  that  the  air- 
plane brought  down  by  Quentin  had  been 
seen  to  strike  the  eartli  with  a  crash,  that 
he  himself  felt  satisfied  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  the  victor.  This 
was  the  occasion  which  brought  him  the 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

When  the  day  passed  and  Quentin 
failed  to  return,  his  associates  still  remained 
hopeful  that  he  had  landed  in  the  enemy 
lines,  and  had  been  taken  prisoner.  But 
there  was  further  news,  bad  news,  as 
Captain  McLanahan  relates: 

Even  this  forlorn  hope  was  dispelled 
the  following  day,  when  news  was  received 
that  an  observation-balloon's  crew  had 
seen  a  Nieuport  machine  fall  at  Chamery, 
east  of  Fere-en-Tardenois,  the  place  where 
Quentin  had  gone  into  the  battle. 

A  few  days  after  that  German  aviators 
flying  over  the  American  lines  dropt  notes 
announcing  that  Lieut.  Quentin  Roosevelt 
had  been  killed  by  two  bullet  wounds  in 
the  head  and  had  been  buried  with  mili- 
tary honors  by  the  Germans. 

After  the  armistice  was  signed,  we  saw 
the  aviator  who  had  killed  Quentin.  He 
was  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  one 
of  the  most  expert  fliers  in  the  enemy's  air- 
service.  After  the  armistice  he  was  acting 
as  an  inspector  in  the  surrender  of  German 
airplanes  to  the  AUies. 

This  man  said  that  when  he  learned 
that  the  officer  whom  he  had  brought 
down  belonged  to  so  prominent  a  family 
in  America  he  felt  sorry. 

"He  was  identified  by  a  metal  identifi- 
cation-plate fastened  by  a  Uttle  chain 
to  his  wrist,"  said  the  German,  "and  I  was 
then  told  of  the  young  man's  prominence 
and  his  own  personal  popularity.  Of  course, 
even  if  I  had  known  during  the  battle 
who  he  was,  I  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
try  my  best  to  down  him;  because,  if  I 
hadn't,  he  surely  would  have  downed  me.  , 

"He  made  a  gallant  fight,  altho  1 
recognized  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
our  duel  that  he  was  not  as  experienced 
as  some  others  I  had  encountered  aiid 
won  out  against. 

"As  it  was,  he  dipt  and  circled  and 
looped  and  tried  in  a  variety  of  ways  to; 
get  above  and  behind  me.  It  was  not^t' 
all  an  easy  task  for  me  to  get  the  upper 
hand  and  down  him." 

Captain  McLanahan,  who  himself  has| 
received  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  returned,^ 
in  conclusion,  to  the  various  wild  rumors' 
that  have  surrounded  Quentin  Roose- 
velt's death.  He  hoped  his  report,  he  said, 
might  dispel  the  effects  of  these  unjust 
aspersions,  both  upon  Lieutenant  Roose- 
velt  and    upon    the    flying     squadron    to 


wliich  lie  bqloiijfod.  As  the  Captain  is 
quoted:    '  "'!t  j.i  j.  wro  \  . 

■  "From  what  I  have  already  said,  I 
shoidd  think  it  vv.ouhl  be  (luite' clear  that 
any  taunt  of  lack  of  pc^rsonal  bravei*y  ap- 
plied to  Quentin  Robspvelt  would,  in  View 
of  his  achievement,  have*  been  ridiculously 
misapplied.  It  would  have  been  so  utterly 
without  point  as  to  make  any  one  ventur- 
ing it  appear  to  be  a  fool. 

"Concerning  Quentin's  defective  sighf, 
there  is  this  to  be  said,'  that  it  was  not 
half  so  defective  as  that  of  one  of  the 
greatest  ,'ac(*s,'  who  iacked  one  eye  al to- 
gether. "Both  Quentin  -and  the  'ace'  in 
question  were  able  to  take  in  more  and 
grasp  more  of  what  they  took  in  by  tlicir 
sight,  despite  its  defective  nature,  than 
most  people  who  have  normal  sight.  It 
ai)pears  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  brain 
rather  than  of  mere  vision." 

Who  the  "ace"  was  to  whom  he  alluded 
Captain  McLanahan  declined  to  say. 
He  said  it  might  reflect  in  some  way  upon 
the  military  authorities  who  had  allowed 
him  to  pass  muster  into  a  branch  of  the 
service  which  is  regarded  as  requiring  per- 
fection of  every  sense  to  insure  safety  to 
the  aviator  himself  as  well  as  to  make 
possible  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 
The  authorities,  however,  knew  perfectly 
what  they  were  about  when  they  accepted 
this  particular  aviator,  who  used  to  bag  an 
enemy  almost  as  often  as  he  made  a  flight. 


AN  ELK  AND  A  GRIZZLY  FELL  TO 
THIS  BOY-HUNTER 


THE  astounding  feat  of  big-game  hunt- 
ing related  in  The  Oregon  Journal 
(Portland)  as  a  youthful  exploit  of  A. 
Phimister  Procter,  the  sculptor,  could 
have  been  performed  only  by  a  boy.  No 
man  would  have  dared  tackle  it.  The 
future  sculptor  was  then  a  slight  youth 
of  sixteen  and  small  for  his  age.  The 
episode,  as  told  to  Fred  Lockley,  of  the 
Portland  paper,  took  place  in  Colorado 
when  that  State  was  young  and  more 
of  a  wilderness  than  it  is  to-day.  Young 
Procter  was  camping  with  his  father  and 
elder  brother  in  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  inaccessible  sections.  ,  Being  con- 
sidered too  young  to  do  any  real  hunting, 
it  had  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
furnish  the  boy 'with  a  gun  of  his  own,  but 
he  had  picked  up  a  decrepit  old  50-70 
Winchester  which  had  once  been  thrown 
awaj'  as  having  outworn  its  usefulness. 
Boylike,  he  tinkered  up  this  weapon  and 
filially  got  it  to  where  he  could  sight  and 
fire  it, ,  but-  the  ,ejector  refused  to  work. 
He  hit  upon  the.  happy  expedient  of  put- 
ting- a  30-caliber. bullet  into  the  barrel  of 
the. gun  after  firing,  and  thus,  by  shaking 
it  up  and'  down,  vigorously,  jarring  out  the 
empty  shell.  ^  One  day,  the  brother  and  a 
companion  had  planned  to  make  an  ex- 
tensive trip  ihto  the  mountains  to  hunt 
*  bog  'game.'  The  youiiger  brother  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  accompany  them, 
but  was  told  in  that  tolerant  and  irritating 
way  in  which  elder  brothers  sometimes 
speak  to  their  juniors,  that  it  was  out  of 
the  question;  that  they  were  going  on  a 
long  and  dangerous  expedition  and  could 


not  b«!_  Ijotjiered   wilti  v]it,llo  ,boys.     What 
luippeiu'd  after  that  i8  thus  sut 'forth: 

It  was  a  wonderful  day  for  hunting  bi^c 
game,  as  there  was  just  enough  soft  snow 
on  th(!  ground  for  tracking.  I  sluck 
around  camp  till  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
longer  1  waited  th(t  niQni  re^bellious  1  f<*lt 
at  being  left  ami  told  that  1  was  too  yoiing 
to  go  along. 

Finally  I  filled  my  po<!kets  with  car- 
tridges and  decided  to  strike  out  by  mysfdf 
and  see'  if  I  (jould  get  a  d(!er  or  an  elk, 
1  walked  back  into  the  hills  for  several 
hours  without  seeing  anything.  In  ,  the 
afternoon,  somewh(To  about  three  o'clock, 
I  d(H;ided  to  call  it  a  day  and  go  back  to 
camp.  I  was  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree  taking 
a  rest  after  my  long  jaunt  whtsn  I  heard 
som(ithing  walking  leisurely  through  the 
brush  near  by.  In  an  instant  I  was  alert. 
A  moment  or  so  later  a  herd  of  elk  walked 
out  in  the  clearing.  I  can't  Ixigin  to  tell 
you  th(!  thrill  I  felt  as  I  sat  there  and 
watched  those  elk  walk  across  the  hillside, 
utt<^rly  unconscious  of  my  presence.  In 
the  lead  was  a  splendid  bull  elk.  He  had 
magnificent  antlers.  Ever  since  I  was  five 
I  had  been  sketching,  and  he  appealed  to 
my  artistic  sense  as  well  as  to  the  hunting 
instinct  in  me.  I  took  careful  aim,  but 
just  as  I  fired  he  took  alarm  and  leapt. 
Instead  of  hitting  him  just  back  of  the 
foreleg  I  broke  a  hind  leg.  There  was  a 
crash  as  the  elk  bounded  away.  I  forgot 
my  weariness  and  the  fact  that  I  was 
hungry,  and  ran  after  them.  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  following  the  trail  of  blood  on 
the  snow.  The  rest  of  the  herd  had  taken 
a  different  direction  from  that  of  the 
wounded  leader. 

Presently  I  came  upon  the  wounded 
buU,  lying  dowm.  I  ran  up  to  cut  his 
throat,  but  he  had  a  different  idea  about 
the  matter.  The  minute  he  caught  sight 
of  me  he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  charged. 
He  had  been  lying  in  a  patch  of  small  dead 
timber.  Too  late  I  discovered  it  was 
rotten  timber.  I  jumped  back  of  a  dead 
tree  six  inches  or  so  in  diameter.  The  bull 
elk  charged,  and  hitting  the  rotten  trunk 
head  on,  it  snapt  off  and  sent  me  sprawling. 
I  got  up  and  took  refuge  behind  another, 
to  have  that  also  snapt  off  when  he  hit 
it  with  his  massive  horns.  He  was 
bawUng  and  fighting  mad.  I  saw  a  large 
uprooted  tree  and  scurried  beneath  its 
upturned  roots.  The  elk  tried  to  paw  me 
or  get  at  me  with  his  horns,  and  they 
didn't  miss  me  far. 

My  hands  were  trembling  so  I  could 
hardly  get  my  38-cahber  bullet  out  of 
my  pocket,  but  I  managed  to  drop  it 
down  the  barrel  of  my  Winchester  and 
shake  it  up  and  down  tiU  the  empty  shell 
was  ejected.  I  threw  in  another  shell, 
and  putting  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  between 
the  roots  I  prest  it  against  the  elk's  throat 
and  fired.  He  fell  in  a  heap  and  kicked 
for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  lay  stiU. 

I  crawled  out,  a  very  shaken  but  proud 
small  boy.  I  wanted  to  take  that  head 
back  to  camp.  It  took  me  nearly  till  duSk 
to  cut  the  head  off  at  the  shoulders.  I 
swung  it  over  my  back,  holding  it  Ijj-.the 
prongs  of  the  antlers.  I  wa.s  small  and 
tired.  It  weighed  nearly  one  hundred 
pounds.  I  started  for  camp,  which  was 
nearly  four  miles  away.  I  w^ould  carry 
it  a  while  and  then  sit  do-nm  and  rest.  It 
was  just  about  all  I  could  do  to  stagger 
along  with  it.  I  came  to  a  ra\ane  across 
which  a  tree  had  fallen,  forming  a  natural 
bridge.  It  was  the  shortest  way,  so  I 
started  to  walk  across.  The  bark  was  old 
and  loose.  When  I  was  about  half-way 
across  the  bark  slipt  off  and  down  I  went 
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into  the  gulch  with  the  heavy  head  and 
horns  on  top  of  me.  In  falling  1  gave  my 
back  a  bad  wrench,  so  for  a  few  minutes 
I  thought  I  couldn't  walk. 

The  adventures  the  boy  had  already 
gone  through  would  have  been  considered 
about  enough  for  one  daj^  by  almost  any 
adult  person.  Not  so  with  this  youthful 
Nimrod,  however.  Even  wilder  and  more 
hair-raising  experiences  were  in  store  for 
him.     The  account  continues: 

While  I  was  in  the  ravine,  dreading  to 
tackle  the  job  of  walking  back  to  camp, 
I  heard  a  peculiar  shuffling  sound  not  far 
awaj'.  I  wondered  what  it  was,  and 
decided  to  investigate.  I  crawled  out 
of  the  ravine,  and  not  far  away  was  the 
biggest  thing  on  four  legs  I  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  a  huge  grizzly  bear.  It  was  turning 
rotten  logs  and  stones  over  to  eat  the  grubs 
under  them.  It  was  so  intent  on  its  supper 
that  it  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  me. 
With  my  crippled  back  and  my  crippled 
gun  I  decided  that  if  I  was  going  to  kill  it 
I  had  better  do  the  job  with  the  first  shot. 
Think  of  the  folly  and  audacity  of  a  boy 
with  a  defective  gun  starting  trouble  with 
a  grizzly  bear.  It  never  occurred  to  me  not 
to  try  to  kill  him.  I  had  heard  an  old  hun- 
ter say  never  to  fire  at  a  grizzly  when  he  is 
looking  in  your  direction,  for  he  will  charge 
the, place  where  the  shot  comes  from,  so  I 
.  waited  tiU  the  bear  was  broadside  on,  and 
,  then  fired.  He  gave  a  roar  that  seemed  to 
shake  the  ground.  He  turned  his  head 
around*  and  began  biting  himself  savagely 
.  where  the  bullet  had  hit  him.  I  slipt 
my  small-sized  buUet  into  the  barrel  of 
my  gun,  shook  it  up  and  down  tiU  I  had 
knocked  the  empty  shell  out,  threw  another 
shell  in,  and  waited  for  a  chance  for  another 
shot.  He  continued  to  roar  and  bite  the 
place  where  he  was  wounded.  I  shot 
again,  but  this  time  he  saw  the  smoke  from 
ray  gun  and  charged.  I  tried  my  ejector. 
It  worked,  and  threw  out  the  empty  shell. 
I  got  in  another  shot,  and  again  he  stopt 
and  roared  savagely  while  he  bit  the  place 
where  I  had  hit  him.  As  I  dodged  to  a 
better  place  I  managed  to  get  the  empty 
shell  out  and  throw  a  fresh  one  in.  He 
was  getting  too  close  to  me  to  be  com- 
fortable. I  had  hit  him,  but  he  kept  on 
coming,  and  I  thought  it  was  aU  off  with 
me,  I  worked  my  ejector,  threw  out  the 
empty  shell,  threw  the  lever  up,  putting 
in  a  new  shell,  and  fired  when  he  was  only  a 
few  yards  from  me.  He  went  down,  tried 
to  get  up,  but  couldn't  make  it,  and  began 
tearing  the  ground  up  with  his  powerful 
forepaws.  Pretty  soon  he  was  struggling 
less  and  less,  and  finally  he  lay  still. 

I  struck  out  for  camp,  as  it  was  getting 
dark.  I  was  about  all  in  when  I  finally 
caught  sight  of  our  camp-fire.  I  walked 
into  the  light  from  the  snapping  pine 
boughs  and  my  father  caught  sight  of  me. 
He  said  kindly:  "Well,  son,  what  luck?" 
I  said:  "Pretty  fair;  I  killed  a  bull  elk  and 
a  grizzly."  They  wouldn't  ))eli(!ve  mo  at 
first.  I  told  them  that  aft(;r  I  had  eaten 
supper  I  would  guide  them  to  the  place  so 
they  could  bring  in  the  meat.  My  father 
and  brother.  Judge  Westcott,  and  Antelope 
Jack  got  up  the  pack-horses  while  I  was 
eating,  and  saddled  them,  and  we  struck 
out  to  wh(^ro  I  had  left  the  body  of  the 
bull  elk.  We  cut  him  up  and  loaded  him 
on  the  pack-horses,  and  tli(>n  went  to 
where  I  had  ksft  the  elk  h(>ad  in  the  ravine 
where  I  had  fallen.  We  found  it  safe  and 
sound  and  tlie  grizzly  near  the  edge  of  the 
ravine.  I  liad  fired  at  it  five  times  and  hit 
it  four  times.  I  still  have  one  of  the  claws 
of  my  first  grizzly. 
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I  have  hunted  all  over  the  country,  both 
in  my  own  country  and  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  and  the  Selkirks.  I  have  bagged 
big-horn  and  mountain  goats,  elk  and 
grizzly,  cougar  and  deer,  but  I  never  felt 
so  proud  as  I  did  that  night  when  I  came 
in  and  reported  I  had  got  an  elk  and  a 
grizzly.  My  brother  and  Wild  Horse 
Jackson  had  been  out  all  day  and  hadn't 
got  a  thing,  which  helped  take  the  sting 
from  their  remark  about  me  being  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  go  hunting 
with  grown  men. 


THE  PLAIN  AND  ILLUMINATING  TALE 
OF  A  CZECHO-SLOVAK  PRIVATE 


YOU  know  what  to  do,  Frank," 
Private  Chaloupka's  father,  a 
Czech  patriot,  told  him  when  the  young 
man  came  home  in  the  hated  Hungarian 
uniform  for  his  first  furlough.  Private 
Chaloupka  knew.  He  went  back  deter- 
mined to  desert  to  the  Russians,  was  some- 
what hmried  in  his  intentions  by  a  Russian 
attack,  and  finally  became  a  member  of  that 
Czecho-Slovak  Army  which  fought  the 
Bolsheviki  aU  the  way  across  Russia — and 
is  now  as  anxious  to  get  back  to  Czecho- 
slovakia as  are  certain  Yanks  along  the 
Rhine  to  get  back  to  Yankeeland.  Private 
Chaloupka  was  a  baker  before  the  war, 
and  his  experiences  and  sentiments  are 
said  to  be  typical  of  thousands  of  the 
solidest  citizens  of  the  new  country  to 
which  America  has  become,  in  a  sense,  the 
godfather.  Phrases  that  appear  very  nebu- 
lous in  newspaper  reports  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  such  as  "free  determination  of 
peoples"  and  "government  resting  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  receive  very 
practical  illustration  in  this  Czecho-Slovak 
private's  story,  which  is  not  only  his  in- 
dividual story,  but  something  of  the 
modern  history  of  a  whole  nation.  The 
Czecho-Slovak  Review  (Chicago),  official 
organ  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Board  of 
America,  quotes  Chaloupka,  beginning 
with  his  service  in  the  Hungarian  Army: 

I  was  drafted  in  Liberec  on  July  11, 
1915.  On  July  21  I  presented  myself  at 
Kutna  Hora  for  service  with  the  21st 
Regiment  of  Infantry.  We  were  put  at 
once  under  guard  of  Magyar  soldiers,  who 
were  to  take  us  to  training  quarters  in 
Hungary.  Even  before  we  left  Bohemia 
we  had  a  sample  of  the  kind  treatment  of 
the  Austrian  Government  for  the  Czech 
soldiers:  we  were  not  allowed  to  sing  our 
Czech  songs.  We  did  not  want  to  stand 
for  that  and  insisted  on  singing  what  we 
j)leased;  then  the  third  day  when  I  got 
up  in  the  morning  I  saw  that  we  were 
surrounded  by  soldiers  with  arms  and 
when  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  room  I  was 
stoi)t.  I  found  out  that  the  night  before 
our  boys  were  singing  "The  Sixth  of 
July"  (a  song  celebrating  the  martjTdoTu 
of  .lohn  TTuss).  A  Magyar  cadet  wanted  to 
stoj)  it,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  him; 
then  a  patrol  came  to  arrest  them,  but 
the  boys  threw  th(;m  out  of  the  barracks. 
Th(^ro  was  a  long  investigation,  and  finally 
one  sergeant  was  found  guilty  of  insub- 
ordination and  sentenced  to  death.  Altho 
his  wife  and  three  children  begged  for  his 
life,  it  did  not  do  any  good,  and  when  we 
got  to  Hungary  a  few  days  later  we  heard 


an  order  read  to  us  that  this  poor  fellow 
was  shot. 

In  Hungary  we  were  to  be  trained  for 
the  front.  I  did  not  get  much  of  it,  for 
inside  of  a  morth  1  got  a  furlough  to  go 
home  for  the  harvest.  I  was  •home  four- 
teen days  and  1  had  to  bring  with  me 
from  Hungary  things  to  eat,  because  at 
home  we  had  nothing  except  a  httle  corn- 
flour, w^hile  in  Hungary-  thej'  had  every- 
thing. When  I  got  home  mother  cried 
over  me  because  I  came  in  rags.  My 
pants  were  aU  patches,  the  blouse  was  full 
of  bloody  spots,  for  we  drew  uniforms  of 
men  who  were  killed.  The  cap  sat  on  mj' 
ears  and  my  shoes  were  like  a  pair  of 
sleighs — just  to  hitch  up  a  horse  and  puU 
along. 

My  poor  mother  had  a  tough  time  of  it. 
My  eldest  brother  was  alreadj-  back  from 
the  front  for  the  second  time  with  a  wound 
in  the  hand,  now  I  was  gone,  and  two 
younger  brothers  were  waiting  for  a  caU 
from  oiu*  "gracious"  Emperor  any  day. 
Later  on,  in  1917,  I  heard  that  my  two 
younger  brothers,  who  were  fourteen  when 
I  saw  them  last,  were  already  serving  in  the 
Austrian  Army,  and  so  was  my  father,  who 
was  fifty-five  years  old  when  he  was 
drafted.  So  there  were  seven  of  us  in  the 
Army  from  one  family. 

My  father  was  a  great  Czech  patriot, 
and  when  I  was  going  back  to  Hungary 
after  my  furlough  he  said  to  me  as  I  was 
leaving:  "Frank,  jou  know  what  to  do." 
And  I  said:  "Don't  worry,  father;  in  a 
month's  time  I  will  be  writing  you  from 
Russia." 

And  it  turned  out  to  be  the  truth.  After 
I  got  back  to  the  regiment,  I  heard  that 
my  chum  was  attached  to  a  marching 
company,  just  because  he  had  been  home 
to  his  mother's  funeral.  I  made  up  my 
mind  right  away  to  go  with  him  instead  of 
waiting  until  it  was  my  turn  to  go  a  month 
later.  So  I  left  in  a  week.  But  I  forgot 
to  teU  you  about  our  oath  to  old  Franz 
Josef.  They  took  us  recruits  to  a  large 
court,  and  there  a  German  officer  who 
could  talk  a  httle  Bohemian  made  a  speech 
to  us.  He  said:  "We  smashed  Belgium 
and  Servia;  in  two  weeks  we  will  be  in 
Kief."  That  was  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Russian  retreat  from  the  Karpathians; 
and  then  he  added  that  our  good  ally 
woiild  be  in  Paris  in  a  few  days,  and  in  six 
months  the  war  would  be  over.  So  after 
that  beautiful  speech  we  had  to  repeat 
the  oath  read  to  us.  WeU,  we  couldn't 
keep  our  mouths  shut,  but  we  mumbled 
it  and  chewed  over  the  words  while  the 
Germans  swore  aloud. 

At  the  front  near  Luck,  which  the 
Austrians  could  have  called  bad  and  the 
Russians  good,  Chaloupka's  unit  was  sur- 
rounded by  Slavs,  and  captured.  However, 
the  capture  took  place  in  such  a  waj^  that 
the  Slavs  could  not  be  persuaded  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks'  desire  to  be  captured,  so 
Chaloupka  and  his  friends  had  a  hard 
time  of  it.  They  were  marched  three 
weeks,  on  one  meal  a  day,  to  a  notorious 
l)rison-camp  near  Kief,  and  later  sent  out 
to  work  in  the  fields  of  landed  proprietors 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  narrator,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  managed  to  join  a  group  of 
Czech  vohmteers  and  return  to  the  front, 
on  the  Russian  side  this  time.  This  was 
in  September,  1916,  and  everybody  was 
talking  about  the  great  spring  ofi"ensive 
that  would  end  the  war.  Then  came  the 
Russian   overturn,    and    new   methods   of 
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PAPER  making  and  pulp  produc- 
ing— the  Eastern  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  combining  these  two 
industries,  possesses  special  ad- 
vantages for  producing  Systems 
Bond. 

Two  kinds  of  pulp  combine  to 
make  Systems  Bond.  One  is  the 
"sulphite  pulp,"  the  product  of 
spruce  chips  cooked  for  hours 
with  sulphurous  acid.  The  East- 
ern Manufacturing  Company, 
with  its  300,000  acres  of  spruce 
forests  as  the  source  of  raw  mate- 
rial, has  developed  through  con- 
stant experiment  a  sulphite  pulp 
without  a  superior.  The  special 
pulp  made  for  Systems  Bond  is  of 
unvarying  quality,  strength  and 
color,  year  in  and  year  out.  Each 
process  of  manufacture  is  watched 
over  by  experts — no  pulp  is 
passed  that  is  not  strictly 
up  to  standard. 

Equal  care  attends  the  making 


of  the  rag  pulp,  from  the  cleaning 
of  the  rags  to  the  bleaching  of  the 
pulp  with  chlorine. 

Because  we  control  the  quality  of 
our  product  from  the  source,  we 
can  assure  the  paper  buyer  of  the 
uniformity,  strength  and  high 
grade  which  every  sheet  of 
Systems  Bond  possesses. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard 
bearer  of  a  comprehensive  group 
of  papers — a  grade  for  every  Bond 
and  Ledger  need — all  produced 
under  the  same  advantageous 
conditions  —  and  including  the 
well-known  Pilgrim,  Transcript 
and  Atlantic  marks. 

Ask  your  printer  to  use  Systems 
Bond  on  your  next  order  of  letter- 
heads. He  also  can  obtain  for  you 
our  book  on  the  "Modern 
Manufacture  of  Writing 
Paper" — interesting  and  valu- 
able to  the  paper  buyer. 
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soldiering    were    introduced.       Clialoupka 
(jontinues: 

At  the  end  of  April  we  heard  that  dele- 
gates of  soldiers  from  the  southwestern 
Russian  front  would  have  a  convention, 
at  which  decision  would  be  taken  whether 
to  attack  or  not.  The  first  Czecho-Slovak 
Brigade  also  sent  a  delegate,  Major 
Sipek,  who  was  very  popular  both  with  the 
men  and  the  officers.  When  he  got  there 
the  Russians  would  not  let  him  talk,  be- 
cause they  looked  upon  him  as  the  delegate 
of  a  national  army.  He  went  to  General 
Brusiloff,  who  helped  him  to  be  admitted 
into  the  convention.  Major  Sipek  made 
them  a  fine  speech,  got  a  lot  of  applause, 
and  his  remarks  were  published  in  Russian 
I)apers.  There  he  had  our  brigade  entered 
for  the  offensive  as  storming  troops.  Up 
to  now  we  did  dutj'  in  smaller  detachments 
as  scouts. 

When  Major  Sipek  returned,  the  whole 
brigade  was  told  at  once  that  we  would 
take  part  in  the  spring  offensive.  Every- 
])ody  was  glad  that  we  would  finally  meet 
our  enemies  face  to  face.  We  had  rifles, 
but  no  cartridges.  Brusiloff  promised  that 
we  would  get  everything  at  the  front. 
When  we  were  starting  for  the  front  the 
])eople  all  cried  and  brought  us  flowers,  of 
which  we  made  wreaths  for  our  rifles.  We 
went  by  train  to  Zbaraz,  then  we  marched 
to  Jezierna  where  German  airplanes  wel- 
comed us  with  bombs,  and  two  days  later 
we  started  out  at  night  and  marched  all 
night  to  the  front  trenches.  We  relieved 
Finnish  regiments  who  had  fraternized 
with  the  Germans. 

In  the  trenches  we  found  neither  cart- 
ridges nor  bombs.  Machine  guns  were  so 
dirty  that  we  could  not  use  them;  but  the 
second  day  the  general  sent  us  munitions, 
and  pretty  soon  we  had  everything. 

It  was  seven  days  before  we  got  our 
chance.  All  that  time  the  Germans  were 
anxious  to  find  out  who  was  in  the  oppo- 
site trenches,  and  they  had  an  announce- 
ment that  the  man  who  would  bring  a 
prisoner  would  get  fifty  crowns  and  four- 
teen days'  leave.  But  they  did  not  get  a 
single  one  of  our  boys.  The  night  before 
our  attack  we  did  not  sleep,  but  sang  our 
Czech  songs.  Everybody  had  bombs  all 
around  his  waist.  We  were  aU  as  pleased 
as  if  we  were  going  to  a  wedding.  First 
Lieutenant  Vasatko  started  out  with  a 
company  of  bomb-throwers,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  smash  the  barbed  wire.  Few 
of  them  returned,  and  Vasatko  himself 
had  his  head  smashed  and  is  still  going 
with  his  head  bandaged,  until  there  will 
l)e  a  chance  to  put  in  a  gold  plate  in  his 
skull. 

Then  we  started  out  in  small  gi-oups, 
like  Indians,  and  in  five  minutes  the  first 
line  was  captured.  We  got  a  lot  of 
prisoners,  and  they  all  cried  that  they  were 
O.echs,  tho  they  were  not.  In  twenty 
minutes  we  got  through  the  fifth  line,  a 
veritable  fortress.  I  am  sure  tlie  G(Tmaiis 
who  managed  to  get  away  did  not  call  us 
cowards  any  more,  as  they  used  to  do  in  the 
Austrian  Army.  From  now  on  they  calhvl 
us  the  "white-red  devils." 

But  our  victory  did  not  do  much  good, 
for  a  few  days  lat(»r  the  Russian  soldiers 
made  up  their  minds  to  run  away.  When 
I  asked  those  fellows  why  they  would 
not  fight,  tliey  always  answered :  "To 
h —  with  fighting,  now  we  got  liberty." 
You  could  see  Russian  soldiers  every whcire, 
like  clouds  of  flies,  but  none  on  the  front. 
And  so  they  switched  our  brigade  from 
army  corps  to  army  corps;  as  soon  as  tho 
line  started  to  give,  they  rushed  us  there 
to  stuff  tho  hole.     We  had  to  cover  the 


retreat  of  eleven  armies.  We  were  the 
last  to  go  and  picked  up  what  the  Russians 
left  behind,  so  that  the  Germans  did  not 
find  much  booty  after  us. 

P^inally,  General  Brusiloff  ordered  that 
we  should  go  to  winter  quarters  to  be  re- 
formed. We  were  to  take  trains,  but  after 
waiting  seven  days  we  decided  to  march. 
It  Avas  about  300  versts,  and  there  we 
found  quarters  in  villages.  Then  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  came  and  there  was 
fighting  in  the  Ukraine,  but  we  ke])t  out 
of  it.  Finally,  the  Ukrainian  Government 
invited  the  Germans  to  help  them  against 
the  Bolsheviki,  and  we  had  to  leave  the 
country,  for  otherwise  the  Germans  would 
catch  us. 

We  were  retreating  to  Kief,  and  pretty 
fast,  for  the  Germans  were  right  behind  us. 
At  Zitomir  om-  first  regiment  had  a  brush 
with  German  armored  automobiles,  but 
we  got  to  Kief  without  a  fight.  Right  the 
next  day  the  Germans  got  there  and  at- 
tempted to  eaptm'e  the  bridge  across  the 
Dnieper.  The  second  regiment  held  the 
bridge  and  the  rest  of  us  retreated  farther. 
It  was  a  sad  sight— everywhere  j'ou  could 
see  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  even  cannon 
Ijang  around,  but  without  breech-locks. 

Then  all  the  regiments  concenti*ated  at 
Pu-atin,  where  they  were  to  entrain  one 
after  the  other.  That  was  very  good  news, 
for  we  were  all  dead  tired.  And  then  the 
report  came  that  the  Germans  were  march- 
ing on  Bachmach  to  get  in  the  rear  of  us. 
That  was  in  the  middle  of  March.  Our 
Sixth  Regiment  held  Bachmach  and  the 
Fourth  Regiment  was  rushed  there  to  its 
help.  There  was  quite  a  battle,  for  the 
Germans  were  far  stronger.  But  our  boj's 
were  not  scared  and  licked  the  Germans 
good  and  plenty.  The  Jews  told  us  that  the 
Germans  carried  away  dozens  of  wagon- 
loads  of  dead  soldiers,  and  when  the  Jews 
said  it,  we  could  believe  it,  for  the  Jews  in 
the  Ukraine  are  all  with  the  Germans.  The 
German  general  had  to  conclude  an  armis- 
tice with  us,  and  later  we  read  in  the 
Ukraine  papers  that  he  was  punished  for 
it,  because  he  had  no  business  to  deal  with 
"Czecho-Slovak  bands,"  since  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  recognize  us  as  an  army. 
That  way  aU  our  trains  got  through 
Bachmach. 

Fighting  with  the  Bolshe\'iki  broke  out 
soon  afterward.  It  began,  according  to  the 
narrator,  because  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
refusing  flattering  offers  to  join  the  Red 
Guard,  insisted  on  going  to  Vladivostok  to 
take  ship  for  France,  so  that  they  could 
fight  for  a  free  Czecho-Slovakia.  But 
most  of  them  are  still  in  Siberia,  fighting 
the  Bolsheviki,  altho  their  country  is  free 
and  waiting  for  them.  Chaloupka  men- 
tions the  national  dcsno  of  "the  boys" 
to  get  home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  con- 
cludes wdth  some  comi)liments  for  "our 
uncles  from  America,"  as  tho  Czecho- 
slovaks call  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers 
from  the  United  States'.     Ho  Avrites: 

We  will  never  forget  what  these  men  did 
for  UR.  They  livcul  with  us  like  oin-  own 
})oys,  and  they  kei)t  us  jolly  in  the  most 
difficult  times.  They  opened  up  movies 
for  us  and  refreshment-rooms.  In  my 
rc^giment  we  had  "Uncle  Miller,"  from 
New  York;  every  one  of  these  imcles  is 
k(ipt  on  tho  roll  of  the  regiment.  Our 
uncle  knows  Bohemia  quite  well,  he  spent 
a  year  in  the  old  coimtry  before  the  war, 
so  that  he  knows  what  we  like  and  he 
always    tried    to    give    it  to   us.     So,   for 


instance,  this  Mr.  Miller  opened  in  Chel- 
jabinsk  a  factory  for  making  Bohemian 
sausages  and  smoked  meat.  They  were  as 
good  as  those  we  used  to  get  at  home  before 
the  war.  This  uncle  found  customers  for 
all  he  made;  in  fact  the  whole  Army 
wanted  uncle's  sausages.  Then  we  told 
him  that  with  the  sausages  we  wanted 
salted  rolls,  and  Uncle  Miller  rented  a 
bakery  and  started  to  manufacture  Bo- 
hemian roUs  and  "half -moons."  Why,  he 
even  got  beer  for  us  once,  when  we  came 
near  a  Russian  brewery.  He  was  best 
pleased  when  the  boys  were  having  a  good 
time  and  he  hked  to  be  right  in  the  center 
of  them.  We  all  told  him  that  he  must 
march  ■n'ith  us  to  Bohemia,  and  then  we 
will  keep  him  there. 

The  uncle  from  the  Second  Regiment 
was  another  jolly  fellow;  his  name  was 
Atherton,  and  he  was  also  from  New  Y'ork. 
He  learned  to  speak  Bohemian  pretty  well. 
He  was  a  fine  musician  and  the  boys  in 
his  regiment  loved  to  crowd  around  the 
piano  on  which  he  played  for  them  Czecho 
songs.  Mr.  Atherton  came  with  us  to 
America. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  whole 
regiment  when  I  thank  that  society  for 
sending  these  uncles  to  us.  The  Czecho- 
slovak soldiers  will  never  forget  what  they 
did  for  us  in  Russia,  and  uncles  from  Amer- 
ica will  always  be  welcome  in  Bohemia. 

I  am  going  back  to  Bohemia  with  the 
first  ship,  and  after  I  talk  to  my  mother 
I  will  go  to  Russia  to  meet  the  boys  and 
come  back  with  them  to  Prague. 

Long  live  our  little  father  Masarykl 

Long  live  our  free  country! 

Hurrah  for  our  uncles  from  America! 


BOY'S  ATTACK   ON   OUR   PENAL  SYS- 
TEM TAKES  EIGHT  YEARS  OFF 
HIS  PRISON  TERM 


A  BROADSIDE  against  our  "whole 
system  of  so-called  justice,"  contained 
in  a  prepared  statement  which  an  eighteen- 
j'ear-old  safe-blower  and  habitual  offender 
read  to  a  New  Jersey  judge  who  was  about 
to  pronounce  sentence  upon  him,  reduced 
the  expected  ten-year  sentence  to  two, 
saj's  the  New  York  Tribune.  Henry  Bellar, 
the  prisoner,  so  imprest  the  coiu-t  by  his 
statement,  which  consisted  of  mainly 
generaUzations  as  to  the  inabiUty  of  prison 
sentences  either  to  protect  society  or  to 
reform  the  criminal,  that  he  was  asked  to 
sentence  himself.  He  suggested  one  j'ear 
in  prison,  but  United  States  Judge  J. 
Warren  Davis,  before  whom  he  was  on 
trial,  made  it  two.  Y''oung  Bellar's  state- 
ment, which  may  have  been  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  a  conscientious  objector 
and  a  wealthy  society  woman  who  had 
interested  themselves  in  his  case,  is  re- 
ported as  follows: 

Having  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
against  me,  I  realize  that  I  will  be  sen- 
tenced to  prison.  In  doing  so,  of  cour.se, 
your  Honor  feels  that  he  is  protecting  soci- 
ety and  at  the  same  time  reforming  me  by 
j)unishment. 

I  Avant  to  say  to  the  court,  however, 
that  no  such  thing  is  possible.  Your 
whole  sj'stem  of  so-called  justice  reforms 
no  one.  Furthermore,  you  do  not  protect 
society,  because  we  all  come  out  of  prisoa 
worse  than  we  go  in. 

I  am  no  first  offender.  I  have  probably 
had   a   hand    in   as   much   crime   as   any 
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Shoot/  By  this  touch  of  the 
hand  is  the  machine  gun  of 

business  fired,    its  rapid  delivery  of 
well-printed  sheets  makes  the  Mimeo- 
graph the  highest-type  equipment  for 
front-rank  fighting  in  the  battle  for  better 
business.  Every  year  it  is  saving  thousands 
of  dollars  in  thousands  of  commercial  and 
educational  institutions.    Because  it  repro- 
duces drawings,  maps  and  designs  by  a  sim- 
ple tracing  process,  at  the  rate  of  five  thou- 
sand copies  an  hour,  it  enables  many  new 
kinds  of  advance  work  to  be  done — privately 
—  quickly — easily — cheaply.     It   duplicates 
all  kinds  of  forms  and  form-letters  at  lowest 
possible  cost.    A  quick  weapon  of  offense — 
and  defense.    Get  our  booklet  **L"  today — from 
B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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A  comfortable,  clean  shave  every 
day — not  once  in  a  while  only 


YOU  really  enjoy  shav- 
ing on  the  days  when 
your  razor  cuts 
quickly  and  lightly — for  you 
are  sure  of  a  smooth,  com- 
fortable shave. 

But  with  most  safety  razors 
there  are  many  days  when 
your  blade  is  dull — not  .dull 
enough  to  throw  away,  per- 
haps, but  dull  enough  to 
cause  distinct  discomfort. 

A  fresh  razor  blade  every 
day  is  out  of  the  question  for 
most  men,  but  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  shave  every  day 
is  not  out  of  the  question  for 
any  man.  You  don't  need 
a  new  blade  to  insure  a 
keen  blade  if  you  use  the 
AutoStrop  Razor. 

The  AutoStrop  Razor 
Blades  arc  made  of  the 
hardest  and  toughest  steel 
produced  for   razor  blades. 


each  with  the  sharpest,  finest 
kind  of  cutting  edge.  To 
keep  these  blades  keen- 
edged  as  when  new,  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  is  made 
with  a  patented,  self-con- 
tained stropping  feature — 
and  with  it  is  supplied  a 
specially  treated  strop  of 
selected  hide. 

A  pressure  of  the  thumb 
adjusts  it  for  close,  medium 
or  light  shaving.  It  is  the 
only  safety  razor  that 
sharpens^  shaves  and  cleans 
without  removijig  the  blade. 

Test  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  free 

Go  to  your  drug  or  hardware  store  and 
borrow  an  AutoStrop  Razor.  Use  it  for  a 
month  at  our  expense.  If,  after  you  have 
given  it  a  30-day  trial,  you  find  you  can 
get  along  without  it,  your  dealer  will  take 
it  back.  If  you  want  to  keep  it,  you  drop 
in  and  pay  $5.00  for  the  set — razor,  strop, 
12  blades  and  case. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co. 

NEW  YORK   LONDON    PARIS   TORONTO 


/luta5trop  Razor 

500  clean,  comfortable  shaves  from  every  dozen  blades 


boy  in  the  country,  yet  you  would  find  if 
j'ou  had  me  examined  that  I  am  not  a 
criminal  at  heart.  I  am  just  as  moral  as 
the  average  boy. 

Why,  then,  have  I  committed  these 
crimes?  Why  am  I  at  eighteen  facing 
a  long  term  in  a  Federal  prison?  M.\- 
answer  is  that  the  very  institutions  of 
which  this  court  is  a  part  have  driven 
me  to  a  life  of^  crime.  I  have  spent  all  but 
two  years  of  my  life  since  I  was  nine  years 
of  age  in  institutions,  so-called  reforma- 
tory institutions. 

I  would  not  be  telling  your  Honor  this 
story  of  mine  if  I  had  not  had  an  entirely 
new  experience  since  I  was  put  back  here 
after  breaking  away  from  the  court-house. 
That  experience  has  been  the  making  of 
the  first  real  friendship  I  e\'er  had  with 
older  people,  one  a  man  and  one  a  woman. 
I  had  never  thought  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  friendship  in  the  world. 

I  am  not  fooling  myself  with  the  idea 
that  this  statement  will  change  your 
sentence.  I  am  only  trjnng  to  tell  you 
that  nothing  your  institutions  can  do  will 
help  me  or  society.  I  have  already  had 
enough  experience  -ndth  institutions  to 
stand  whatever  sentence  you  give  me,  but 
I  don't  want  to  go  to  prison  without 
making  this  explanation  and  protest  against 
the  whole  idea  of  your  so-called  justice. 

When  I  come  out  these  first  real  friends 
of  mine  mil  be  waiting  to  give  me  what 
your  institutions  have  robbed  me  of,  and 
I  want  to  say  here  now  that  I  have  firmly 
made  up  my  mind  when  I  come  out  to  use 
my  own  experience  to  help  change  the 
system  which  has  so  far  ruined  my  life 
and  the  li^'es  of  thousands  of  other  boys. 
This  is  all  I  haA^e  to  say.  I  am  ready  for 
my  sentence. 

The  latest  of  Bellar's  crimes,  the  one 
for  which  he  was  on  trial  together  with 
another  youth,  Vincent  Cazaiu-ang,  twenty- 
one,  of  New  York  City,  had  to  do  with 
cracking  a  safe  in  the  Sewaren,  New  Jer.sey, 
Post  -  office.  Post  -  office  safe  -  cracking  is 
usually  considered  a  serious  ofifense,  with  a 
penalty  of  at  least  ten  years.  However, 
Bellar's  statement  not  only  reduced  his 
own  sentence  to  a  fifth  of  the  expected 
term,  but  cut  his  accomplice's  sentence  in 
half.  Cazaurang,  it  appears,  had  no  sitate- 
ment  to  read,  and  only  received  a  reflected 
benefit.  The  account  continues  from  the 
dramatic  moment  when  Bellar  finished  his 
statement : 

"What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  give 
3'ou?"  asked  the  Judge. 

"I  don't  know,  Judge.  I  myself  could 
not  have  the  heart  to  sentence  any  one. 
I  would  give  the  young  man  a  chance." 

"That  would  not  be  fair,  as  you  have 
pleaded  guilty." 

"I  would  say  one  j'ear,  then  your 
Honor,"  Bellar  repUed. 

"I  will  make  it  two,"  responded  the 
Judge. 

"That  suits  me,"  cheerily  replied  the 
youth. 

"Well,  how  about  your  chum?"  asked 
Judge  Davis. 

"I  never  had  any  experience  in  this 
judging  business,"  said  the  young  man  with 
a  smile  as  he  looked  at  Cazaurang,  who 
piped  up  with:  "Whatever  you  say  is  O.  K., 
Judge." 

"All  right,  make  it  five  years,"  said 
Judge  Davis.  The  two  were  then  led  out 
of  the  court-room. 

The  three  young  men,   when  arrested, 
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manaprod  to  l)end  a  bar  in  a  <'('ll  in  the 
coiu"t-hoiise  here  and  got  away,  but  two 
wore  r(>takon  befort^  tlui>'  had  gone  A'er>-  far. 
One  of  the  two  i)ors()ns  young  Bellar 
refers  to  as  having  befricuided  him  in  the 
jail  here  is  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  a  con- 
scientious objector  sentenced  from  New 
York.  Baldwin  headed  the  Civil  Rights 
Bureau  in  New  York.  The  other  is  a 
wealthy  society  woman  who  is  interested 
in  juvenile  delinqucuits  and  who  has  spent 
much  of  her  time  with  the  youth  since  his 
arrest.  Jail  officials  would  not  make 
known  to-night  tlio  name  of  this  woman. 


A  SHAVE  OR  A  HAIR-CUT  IN  FRANCE 
—  C'EST  LA  GUERRE 


AMONG  other  things  that  contribute 
to  make  war  what  Sherman  said  it 
was  is  the  matter  of  keeping  one's  person 
reasonably  presentable  from  a  tonsorial 
standpoint,  according  to  sundry  reports 
of  ret\u-ning  dough-boys.  Shot  and  shell 
and  poison  gas  apparently  have  no  dis- 
couraging effect  on  hair  and  whiskers, 
which  will  persist  in  gi'owing  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions,  thus  semi -oc- 
casionally, at  least,  making  the  services 
of  a  barber  absolutely  necessary.  A  brief 
account  in  The  Gas  Attack^  (New  York) 
sets  forth  some  of  the  less  pleasing  ex- 
periences of  the  dough-boys  with  barbers 
in  France.     It  says : 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  home  side  of  the 
old  Atlantic  we  can  see  the  funny  side 
and  chuckle  over  some  of  the  things  we 
all  experienced  out  there,  wliich  at  the 
time  seemed  anything  but  humorous. 
What  dough-boy  in  France,  for  example, 
ever  found  himself  shaldng  with  mirth 
when  it  became  imperative  thaf  he  get  his 
hair  cut? 

There  were  only  two  alternatives  for  the 
buck  whose  locks  began  to  drape  them- 
selves over  his  collar  or  catch  in  the  bolt 
of  his  rifle  when  he  did  the  manual.  He 
could  either  go  to  the  company  barber 
— invariably  some  chap  whose  only  pre- 
vious practise  was  obtained  shearing  the 
family  horse — or  he  could  take  a  chance 
on  his  life  and  his  looks  in  some  French 
professional's  chair. 

It  would  have  taken  the  flip  of  a  franc 
to  decide  which  was  the  better  com^se. 
Take  the  former:  The  soldier-barber's 
facilities  were  nix.  His  tools,  we'U  say, 
were  ditU  clippers,  a  comb  with  six  or 
eight  teeth,  and  a  lone  and  very  indifferent 
pair  of  scissors.  His  shop  was  usually  the 
courtyard  back  of  the  billet,  and  his  chair 
an  old  box  or  the  shaft  of  an  idle  farm- 
wagon. 

"How'll  you  have  it?"  he  would  ask, 
and  then,  when  you  had  told  him,  he 
started  to  cut  and  slash  away  on  the  only 
plan  he  knew. 

His  first  act  was  to  knot  about  your 
neck  something  that  had  once  been  a  towel, 
but  now  resembled  a  crape.  Up  the  nape 
of  your  neck  squeaked  his  trusty  (and 
rusty)  clippers,  and  every  clump  of  hair 
yanked  forth  was  flapped  with  careless 
aecmacy  into  yoiu*  lap.  And  when  you 
were  rendered  almost  naked  from  collar 
to  crown,  he  started  in  to  wrestle  with  your 
forelocks  with  his  trick  comb  and  scissors. 

But  it  isn't  necessary  to  elucidate  each 
step  of  the  job.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
sent  you  away  looking  more  like  a  native 
of  Zanzibar,  or  an  expatriate  from  Sing 
Sing,  than  a  Yank  of  the  A.  E.  F.     And 
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Ifyouwantto 
kno\v  M^hat  men  buy 


ask  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  drug  store. 
You  know — the  snappy  little  store 
with  a  back  entrance  opening  into  the 
hotel  lobby.  He  gets  practically  all  of 
the  traveling  man  trade. 

Now  you  may  not  know  it, but  when 
traveling  men  get  to  buying  an  article 
regularly,  it's  a  certain  sign  that  the 
general  public  will  do  likewise.  Trav- 
eling men  are  the  wisest  and  gamest 
buyers  in  the  world.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  a  new  idea  and  you  can't  come 
too  strong  for  them  on  quality. 

I  make  it  a  point,  therefore,  to 
check  up  from  time  to  time,  the  sale  of 
Mennen  Shaving  Cream  to  traveling 
men.  In  the  last  month,  nine  hotel 
drug  store  buyers  have  told  me  that 
they  sell  more  of  Mennen's  than  of  all 
other  shaving  creams  put  together. 

"I've  noticed,"  said  one  buyer, 
"that  a  man  who  has  used  Mennen's 
always  likes  to  talk  about  it.    Mennen's 


has  more  real  friends  than  any  article 
in  the  store." 

By  the  way,  the  green  and  white 
barber  pole  tube  of  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream  is  a  common  sight,  nowadays, 
in  Pullman  dressing  rooms.  If  there 
was  any  way  of  deciding,  I'd  bet  hard 
money  that  75%  of  traveling  men  in- 
ject a  little  happiness  into  their  lives 
each  morning  with  a  cold  water  lather 
of  Mennen's.  Mennen  users  don't 
mind  Mr.  Pullman's  little  joke  of  put- 
ting a  hot  water  sign  on  one  of  his  cold 
water  faucets.  A  cold  water  lather  of 
Mennen's  will  soften  your  beard  won- 
derfully and  stimulate  the  skin  as  well. 

Send  for  a  13  cent  demonstrator  tube  and  prove 
it.  Remember — three  minutes  work  with  the 
brush — no  rubbing — and  use  a  lot  of  water, 

^f     (.Mennen  Saleiman)  >J  ^^^^^^BH 
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'sist,  "^O^ 


JIM  HENRV, 

The  Mennen  Company 

•  '  42  Orange  Street 

y.-^  Newark,  N.  J. 

y         Dear  Jim: — 

^^  I've   held   out   for   three   years, 

^^        but  am  coming  through  at  last.    Here's 

'        12  cents.    Send  the  demonstrator. 


,»»  Name. 

Address .... 
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lJnri-toufh<:il  phutoK^ftph  oj  tliiiil  irviittynn  SuLtti  'J'lrtw, 
whiih  lesisled  terrific  heat  from  steel-mill  furnmcs  iinii  ran 
IS.OOO  miles  for  A  ndrews  Cartage  Com  fiaiiy ,  Cleveland.  Insert: 
One    of  the    ponderous   loads    carried    by   Andrews'    trucks. 


Copyiiglu  lyiy.  by  Tin;  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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AKRON 


77m;  LiUirary  IH^i-st  for     I /nil  -V;,    79/ 9  ♦>.", 


Fierce  Duty,  Unusual  Mileage 

"  f^UR  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  deliver  exceptional  mileage  considering  that 
^^  some  of  them  have  withstood  the  awful  heat  from  steel- furnaces,  have 
run  continuously  over  scrap  iron  and  have  been  used  on  trucks  pulling 
trailers  carrying  up  to  30  tons.  Mileages  to  15,000  in  this  service  surely 
are  creditable.  We  are  re- equipping  entirely  with  Goodyears." — Robert 
M.    Andrews,    President,    Andrews    Cartage    Company,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 


Imagine  a  set  of  truck  tires  carrying  5-ton 
loads  for  six  months  between  steel-mill 
furnaces  where  the  withering  heat  from 
the  fire-doors  threatened  literally  to  melt 
their  rubber! 

That  is  the  sort  of  testimony  to  the  high 
merit  of  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  that 
comes  from  Mr.  Robert  M.  Andrews, 
president  of  a  large  trucking  company 
in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Andrews  describes  such  a  set  of 
Goodyear  Solid  Tires,  recounting  how 
they  not  only  resisted  this  heat  but,  also, 
constant  and  severe  punishment  from 
scrap  iron  over  which  they  were  obliged 
to  run  from  morning  until  night. 

But  even  these  facts  do  not  furnish  the 
whole  dramatic  story  of  this  set,  because 
they  afterward  continued  in  general  serv- 
ice at  the  steel  mills  for  a  period  of  one 
and  one-half  years. 

'Their  final  and  decidedly  notable  score, 
for  this  relentless  grind,  was  15,000  miles. 

In  other  branches  of  Mr.  Andrews*  cart- 
age work,  uniformly  exceptional  mileages 
are  rolled  up  by  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  on 
trucks  that  haul  crushing  dead-weight 
loads  of  machinery,  raw  iron  and  steel. 


Last  year  some  of  these  Goodyear- 
equipped  trucks  pulled  trailers  carrying 
huge  heat-treating  furnaces,  weighing 
from  20  to  25  tons,  and  other  terrific 
.burdens  up  to  60,000  pounds. 

Yet  his  total  report,  covering  experience 
with  these  tires  on  nine  heavy  duty  trucks 
always  traveling  over  bad  pavements, 
states  that  all  the  Goodyear  solids  averaged 
between  10,000  and  15,000  miles  of  hard 
service. 

In  addition,  it  includes  appreciative  men- 
tion of  a  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Service 
Station  in  charge  of  experienced  truck 
tire  men  who  make  recommendations  of 
tire-sizes  based  on  his  working  conditions, 
inspect  his  tires  regularly  and  suggest 
effective  measures  of  tire  conservation. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Andrews'  whole 
experience  illustrates  how  the  stamina  of 
Goodyear  Solid  Tires  plus  the  help  of  the 
Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Service  Station  has 
helped  him  to  keep  tire  costs  down  in  the 
face  of  fierce  conditions. 

Hundreds  of  these  Goodyear  Truck  Tire 
Service  Stations  are  located  in  the  indus- 
trial centres  of  the  country,  where  they 
maintain  hydraulic  presses  and  complete 
facilities  for  the  prompt  application  and 
inspection  of  Goodyear  Truck  Tires. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber;  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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i1k>  irony  of  it  all  was  that  you  i)aid  him 
the  price  of  two  nips  of  vin  blnnc  for  his 
Aandalism.  In  fact,  if  you  didn't  thank 
liim  his  eyes  Avould  burn  holes  in  the  back 
of  your  blouse  as  you  left  him. 

Your  next  crop  of  ringlets  you  probablv 
entrusted  to  some  native  trimmer.  Your 
first  impression  of  a  French  barber  was 
that  he — or  she — was  exceedingly  oratorical. 
Once  you  were  a  prisoner  in  the  chair — 
always  an  ordinary  affair  with  a  straight 
back — \ou  were  helpless.  You  simply  had 
to  sit  submissively  and  keep  saying  "Oui, 
oui!"  at  regular  intervals.  Whether  you 
were  able  to  comprettdre  or  not  you  were 
l)romptly  told  and  retold  that  the  French 
iiarbers  differed  from  those  of  other  coun- 
tries in  that  the  French  tonsorialist  re- 
gards himself  or  herself  an  artiste.  The 
lady  species  is  by  far  the  most  eloquent, 
by  the  way. 

"Mmmmmmm,"  you  said  to  yourself, 
"if  this  baby  can  cut  my  hair  and  whiskers 
as  gracefully  as  she  can  talk  I'm  due  for 
the  grooming  of  a  lifetime." 

The  byplay  of  clippers,  comb,  and 
scissors  used  to  go  along  more  or  less  ]>ain- 
lessly,  and  you  congratulated  yourself. 
You  were  also  glad  to  be  protected  from 
the  falling  bangs  by  a  generous-sized  clean 
white  covering.  But  the  net  result  was 
anything  but  that  you"d  expect  to  get  in  a 
Broadway  "parlor."  As  you  looked  in 
the  glass  you  couldn't  help  regi'etting  that 
you  were  poor  on  the  pnrlez-vous  stuff. 
With  a  grip  on  the  language  and  that  hair- 
cut j'ou  knew  you  could  have  cut  quite 
a  figure  among  the  local  mademoiselles. 

But  you  were  tolerant.  You  realized 
French  styles  weren't  American  styles, 
and  j'ou  decided  to  brave  a  shave.  You 
told  yourself  that  \\'hiskers  grow  and  are 
removed  in  the  same  way  the  world  o\'er. 
And  as  the  barber  painted  you  with  lather 
>ou  marveled  at  her  delicate  touch,  never 
thinking  that  even  a  blacksmith  couldn't 
hurt  you  with  a  shaving  brush.  Mean- 
time the  latherer  may  have  ceased  jabber- 
ing at  you,  and  now  was  busy  exchanging 
gossip  with  a  regular  customer.  You 
felt  satisfied. 

But  oh — ouch!  You  wished  you  could 
cuss  in  French  when  that  razor  was  pushed 
across  your  jowl  with  a  rasping  jiggle. 
Madame  loomed  over  you  more  like  a 
dentist  than  a  barber.  Each  stroke  of  the 
blade  made  you  shrink  in  pain,  and  be- 
tween strokes  madame  waved  her  weapon 
aloft  to  give  momentum  to  the  next  slash. 
And  when  she  finished,  yoiu-  poor  old  phiz 
felt  as  if  it  had  been  used  for  a  dance  floor. 

If  perchance  she  managed  to  slip  enough 
to  draw  blood  you  knew  how  sorry  she 
seemed.  The  last  French  barber  that  cut 
me  stood  back  and  laughed  uproariously, 
which  encouraged  me  to  remark  that  it 
wasn't  at  all  funny  to  me.  She  then 
talked  excitedly  for  two  full  minutes,  suc- 
ceeding eventually  in  explaining  that  it 
was,  indeed,  laughable  that  she  should  cut 
a  customer  after  so  many  years  of  shaving 
experience.  The  French  have  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor. 

None  of  the  French  barbers  we  ever 
dared  was  courteous  enough  to  wash  our 
faces  and  necks  after  he  or  she  had  sawed 
off  the  hair.  When  the  razor  that  had  tor- 
mented you  was  folded  up  you  tottered  to 
a  tiny  wash-stand  over  in  one  corner  of  the 
shoj)  and  effected  your  own  toiU  t  in  a  small 
agate  basin.  Madame  la  barbier  would 
sneak  up  behind  you  as  jou  were  finishing 
and,  when  you  turned,  aim  an  atomiz(!r  at 
your  face  and  spray  your  burning  skin  with 
something  nice  and  fragrant.  Next  she 
dusted  you  with  talcum  powd(>r  and 
collect(!<l  her  duo. 


Most  of  us  were  loyal  to  our  safety- 
razors  after  one  such  experience.  As  for 
getting  our  hair  cut — well,  it  had  to  be  a 
case  of  sTirugging  our  shoulders  and  hoping 
for  the  best,  murmuring  when  we  got  it 
our  old  pet  phrase,  c'est  la  guerre. 


IN  GERMANY  WITH  WILLIAM  ALLEN 
WHITE 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,  weU- 
known  publisher  of  the  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette,  is  in  Europe  seeing  and 
hearing  what  is  to  be  seen  and  heard  amid 
the  somewhat  messy  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing on  that  generally  distracted  conti- 
nent, and  writing  his  observations  for  his 
paper  back  home.  A  recent  account  deals 
with  his  impressions  received  in  Germany. 
Among  other  things  he  speaks  of  the  dough- 
boys constituting  the  American  Army  of 
Occupation,  hordes  of  whom  he  saw  on  his 
trip.  "They  all  look  red-faced,"  he  says; 
"aU  smooth-shaven  and  young  and  cheer- 
ful and  grinny."    He  continues: 

The  children  take  to  them  as  big  broth- 
ers. They  have  had  no  trouble  with  the 
civilian  population;  but  they  are  natural- 
born  fraternizers.  They  can't  help  it. 
They  take  the  attitude  of  guests,  not 
conquerors,  and  are  as  polite  as  a  basket 
of  chips.  They  tip  their  hats  to  old  men 
and  to  the  women;  they  get  off  the  side- 
walks— officers  and  all — for  the  women 
and  mature  men,  and  they  play  with  the 
young  girls  on  the  sly,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. They  don't  mean  to  do  wrong. 
They  wouldn't  disobey  orders  for  anything. 
But  they  love  the  society  of  their  kind,  and 
especially,  ■  being  young,  they  love  the 
female  society  of  that  kind,  and  blood  is 
sti'onger  than  general  orders. 

One  of  the  interesting  events  of  Mr. 
White's  trip  up  the  Rhine  VaUey  w^as  a 
visit  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.     He  speaks  of  this  as  follows: 

He  has  commandeered  a  beautiful  home, 
high  above  the  road,  overlooking  the 
Rhine  and  the  hills  beyond.  It  sets  in 
five  or  six  acres  of  ground — very  old 
grounds  they  are,  with  formal  plantings 
of  evergreens.  I  should  say  a  hundred 
years  old.  Yet  the  house  is  most  modern 
and  most  comfortable.  It  is  a  grand  con- 
trast to  the  castle  where  General  Muir 
lives  on  the  Rhine  peak.  This  house  is  a 
home;  inside  everything  is  white,  very 
severe;  all  straight  lines,  all  repressed 
as  if  the  architect  had  said  to  himself: 
"I'll  not  be  French;  I'll  not  be  French; 
I'll  not  be  French,"  over  a  thousand  times. 
The  drapings  and  hangings  are  severely 
plain,  but  beautiful  to  a  degree.  And 
every  form  of  house  luxury  that  you  ever 
heard  of  is  found  there — but  always  hid- 
den, supprest,  covered  from  ostentation. 
The  repression  of  it  all  is  Spartan. 

With  the  General  and  his  staff  is  the 
household  of  the  owner — an  old  man,  a 
banker,  I  believe.  He  is  like  David 
Warfield,  lisps  like  him,  hesitates  like 
him,  and  is  exceedingly  well  bred.  I  found 
the  young  men  of  the  General's  staff  (all 
staff  officers  here  are  in  their  twenties 
and  thirties)  playing  a  solemn  game  of 
billiards  with  the  old  man;  very  sedate, 
very  dignified,  very  nuich  on  his  behavior, 
always  the  host,  never  the  companion  of 
the  men.  They  meet  the  family  formally; 
exchange  daily  compliments,  are  pleasant, 


but  not  cordial,  punctilious,  but  never 
familiar,  &nd  so  their  relations  are  little 
better  than  frigid,  rather  warmer,  but  not 
at  all  comfortable. 

Into  this  austere  and  formal  situation 
flashes  Gen.  Douglas  Alac Arthur,  aged 
thirty-eight,  a  bachelor,  with  the  grace 
and  charm  of  a  stage  hero!  I  never  have 
met  before  so  vivid  a  man,  so  captivating 
a  man,  so  magnetic  a  man.  He  is  all  that 
Barrymore  and  John  Drew  hoped  to  be. 
And  how  he  can  talk;  he  is  a  West-Pointer; 
son  of  the  old  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur, 
Funston's  friend;  he  has  read  widely, 
stands  six  feet,  has  a  clean-shaven  face,  a 
clean-cut  mouth,  and  nose,  and  chin,  lots 
of  brown  hair,  good  eyes  with  a  come- 
hither  in  them  that  must  play  the  devil 
with  the  girls,  and  yet  he  is  as  "he"  as 
Chapman's  buU!  His  staff  adores  him, 
his  men  worship  him,  and  he  seems  to  be 
entirely  without  vanity.  He  was  lounging 
in  his  room;  not  well — an  ulcer  in  his 
throat;  and  he  wore  a  ragged  brown 
sweater  and  civilian  pants — nothing  more. 

He  told  of  going  out  for  a  Christmas  visit 
to  the  troops.  In  one  little  town  of  a 
thousand  people  the  boys  had  rigged  up 
a  Christmas-tree  in  the  town  hall.  They 
had  decorated  it  beautifully  and  were 
solemnly  haAang  a  stag  dance,  while  out- 
side looking  in  at  the  windows  were  two 
hundred  girls.  The  general  danced  around 
with  a  sergeant  to  show  his  good  will,  and 
went  on  to  the  next  town. 

He  says  the  common  people  of  Germany 
have  had  war  crammed  so  far  down  into 
their  bellies  that  it  has  gone  into  their 
legs,  and  they  are  done  with  it  and  all  who 
advocate  it.  He  saj^s  the  German  women 
all  are  voting,  and  are  studying  politics  in  a 
thoroughgoing  scientific  manner.  He  says 
the  women  of  his  household  are  solemnly 
going  into  their  duties  and  that  they 
all  despise  the  Kaiser.  He  knows;  no 
man  with  his  eyes  and  face  is  going  to  be 
fooled  in  the  woman  vote.  He  said,  what 
we  found  to  be  true  when  we  got  to 
Cologne,  that  the  German  Army  has 
practically  demobilized  in  the  past  few 
weeks  and  that  there  is  no  attempt  to 
reorganize  it  except  upon  a  volunteer 
basis.  He  has  the  new  German  Army  regu- 
lation which  provides  that  no  German 
officer  can  hold  a  commission  when  a 
majority  vote  of  his  command  opposes 
him,  and  he  says  all  the  young  blades 
of  aristocratic  Germany  are  getting  out 
looking  for  jobs  outside  the  Army,  because 
of  that  regulation.  Also  he  says  that 
our  reports  are  that  Hindenburg  is  getting 
few  volunteers  for  the  Poland  expedition. 
No  one  cares  what  happens  in  Poland. 

After  leaving  the  headquarters  of  General 
MacArthur,  Mr.  White  went  into  the 
British  area,  where  he  met  Canadian 
soldiers.     Of  these  he  says: 

They  are  bigger  than  our  men,  and  pos- 
sibly it  is  their  mustaches  that  make 
them  seem  older.  Also,  they  are  not 
living  under  such  severe  discipline  as  our 
men;  no  daily  drill  in  many  divisions,  only 
a  hare-and-hounds  game  twice  a  week, 
and  fraternizing  is  winked  at  among  the 
Canadians.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  not  having  the  easy  time  we  are 
having.  They  live  as  conquerors  rather 
than  as  guests.  There  have  been  clashes 
with  the  German  population;  both  sides 
were  hot-headed. 

A  German  demobilized  officer  tramped 
on  the  Union  .Jack  and  got  ten  years  for 
it;  he  tore  the  flag  down  from  the  statue 
of  the  first  Kaiser  William.  The  Canadians 
put  it  uj)  there  becau.se  the  Germans  had 
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has  greatly  increased  the  life  of  the  storage  battery. 
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covered  the  base  of  the  statue  with  T\Teaths; 
they  covered  the  statue  base  with  wreaths 
because  some  gay  young  Canadians  at 
pistol  practise  had  shot  off  the  old  Kaiser's 
nose!  What  prompted  them  to  shoot  off 
the  old  man's  nose  I  don't  know.  But 
something  came  out  of  the  house  of  hate 
that  Jack  built  and  the  rest  was  inevitable. 
But  it  doesn't  happen  with  our  boys.  And 
so  men  say  in  Paris  that  we  are  becoming 
pro-German.  I  thought  so  myself  until 
I  saw  the  situation.  Given  our  American 
boys  and  the  docile  German  people,  and 
the  result  is  foredoomed.  They  simply 
have  to  function  as  they  are  functioning. 

Followed  then  a  visit  to  Cologne  where 
the  Kansas  editor  was  astounded  at  the 
large  number  of  men  he  saw,  the  result  of 
the  demobilization  of  the  German  Armj', 
He  says: 

As  we  came  into  Cologne,  I  saw  with 
astonishment  that  the  men  were  prac- 
tically all  back  from  the  German  Armj'. 
Never  before  in  my  life  have  I  seen  so 
many  men ;  the  streetslire  black  with  them. 
They  are  not  at  work,  I  am  told  —  at 
least,  only  on  part  time,  and  the  soup- 
kitchens  are  running  at  full  blast.  They 
are  being  fed,  but  they  are  demanding 
work.  The  walls  are  covered  with  political 
posters  and  little  knots  of  men  surround 
agitators  gathered  on  every  corner.  No 
big  public  meetings  are  allowed,  but  it  is 
evident  that  northern  Germany  is  seething. 
The  whole  population  is  figl^ng  the  Reds. 
The  Catholics  are  the-'^trongest  anti-Red 
group;  the  regular  Socialists  are  next 
strongest,  and  the  Social  Democrats  and 
the  Democratic  People's  party  seem  next. 
But  the  walls  are  bristling  v\dth  proclama- 
tions, and  politics  is  red-hot.  Men,  womea, 
every  one  is  talking  politics,  and  the  streets 
are  crowded. 

But  the  queerest  thing  of  all  was  that 
in  all  that  crowd — and  we  looked,  all  of  us 
looked  for  two  days — we  did  not  see  one 
cripple.  It  is  said  they  simply  don't 
appear.  Maybe  they  are  being  reeducated; 
maybe  some  public  policy  keeps  the  cripples 
hidden;  but  whose  or  what  policy?  It 
can't  be  the  old  regime;  their  power  is 
suspended,  if  not  gone.  But  the  cripples 
— and  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands, 
probably  millions  of  them — are  nowhere 
to  be  seen  in  Germany.  Some  other  day 
they  may  come  out.  But  they  are  absent 
or  cured  or  hidden  now. 

The  strongest  contrast  I  have  seen  on  this 
trip  is  in  the  stores  and  shops  of  Cologne, 
and  of  Strasbourg.  Strasbourg's  windows 
are  full  of  food.  Cologne's  windows  are 
absolutely  barren  of  food.  Not  a  sausage 
did  I  see  in  Cologne;  not  a  piece  of  candy. 
Not  a  big  butcher-shop  window  was 
visible.  No  cheeses  or  butter  or  rubber 
goods,  no  shoes  were  on  display.  The 
windows  were  filled.  The  great  depart- 
ment-store flashed  women's  apparel;  the 
picture-stores  and  the  book-stores  and  the 
music-stores  had  alluring  windows.  Canes, 
umbrellas,  furs,  furniture,  antiques — expen- 
sive articles,  rich  and  luxurious — gleamed 
on  every  street;  but  the  bakeries  and 
butcher-shops  and  confectioneries  were 
filled  with  a  sad  camouflage  of  boxes  and 
jim-eracks  to  hide  the  truth  from  the  casual 
eye.  The  bulging  fatness  of  Strasbourg 
was  nowhere  dui)licated.  France  is  making 
her  new  possessions  fool  and  see  and 
taste  the  glory  of  France.  Germany  in  her 
shop-windows  is  showing,  mon^  than  any- 
where else,  the  hopeless  shame  of  a  con- 
quered people. 

Otherwise  Cologne  was  a  splendid  city. 
They  have  built  it  according  to  some  modern 


plan  of  city  building.  In  the  dry-goods 
districts  some  architect  has  done  marvelous 
things.  The  store  buildings  are  modern 
Gothic  and  conform  to  some  plan  which  is 
binding  the  commercial  exterior  of  the 
town  to  the  cathedral.  The  hotels  are 
wonders  of  comfort.  New  York  has  noth- 
ing more  gorgeous.  The  whole  place 
seems  to  be  the  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times;  but  on  these  beautiful  buildings 
and  about  in  the  squares  are  bas-reliefs 
of  great  hulking  giants  bearing  clubs;  and 
statues  of  the  Hohenzollerns  showing  their 
power;  or  Bismarck  with  his  sneer,  and 
one  saw  the  worm  in  the  bud !  Their  crass 
philosophy  was  imprinted  everywhere  for 
them  to  bow  down  before.  Possibly  all 
these  placards  on  the  walls,  and  these  angry 
street  crowds,  and  the  gaunt  windows  of 
the  food-shops  maj'  turn  the  Germans 
from  their  idols  of  wood  and  iron  and  stone. 
I  don't  know,    I  serious' y  doubt  it. 

We  stopt  for  lunch  at  Bonn,  and  went 
out  to  visit  Beethoven's  birthplace.  It  is 
a  place  of  pilgrims,  and  they  have  a 
museum  full  of  records.  They  seem  very 
proud  of  Beethoven  in  Bonn,  and  they 
have  done  him  well  in  the  museum — quite 
thoroughly,  at  least.  But  a  little  steam- 
heat  would  help.  A  dozen  Canadian  sol- 
diers were  with  us  and  seemed  most 
intelligently  appreciative  of  everything. 


WHAT  BEING  IN  THE  "THICK  OF 
THE  FIGHT"  IS  LIKE 


A  VIVID  account  of  individual  ex- 
perience just  before  and  during  a 
battle  is  given  in  The  Independent  (New 
York)  from  the  rough  notes  scrawled  by 
an  unnamed  gunnery  sergeant  in  the 
United  States  IMarines  at  Chateau-Thierry. 
The  story  begins  in  the  evening  before  the 
day  on  which  it  had  been  planned  to  go 
over  the  top  at  dawn.  The  American 
force  is  on  a  hill  reaching  down  to  a  w^ooded 
ravine.  The  other  side  of  the  ravine  is 
steep  and  wooded  also.  The  .soldier 
speaks  of  the  brilliant  summer  starlight. 
Then  he  goes  on: 

On  the  hill  slope  we  dig  holes.  They  are 
gravelike,  but  shallow.  The  hole  I  dig 
may  save  mj'  life.  Shells  scream  when 
they  come.  They  make  a  great  noise 
when  they  explode.  They  kill.  We  dig 
these  holes  to  hide  in — to  crouch  and 
shiver  in.  It  seems  strange  to  dig  in  the 
starlight  a  hole  that  may  save  my  life. 
It  is  quite  cool — the  night,  I  suppose: 
digging  will  warm  me.  This  clay  is  stiff 
— hard  to  dig.  In  the  dawn  we  will  go 
up  and  over  that  steep  bank  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ravine.  There  will  be  bullets 
to  meet  us.  I  hope  we  will  not  be  hurried 
up  the  bank!  It  is  so  steep.  I  am  tired. 
How  strange  they  look  as  they  dig  their 
little  graves!  So  we  go  over  in  the  dawn.  I 
must  dig.  What  will  it  l)e  like?  Screams, 
shells,  bullets,  blood.  I  must  dig  faster  or 
there  will  be  no  time  for  sleep.  What  is  the 
use  of  sleeping?  We  go  over  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  fresli  earth  is  cool.  How  dark  it 
looks  in  the  starlight!  This  time  to-mor- 
row—  Home  is  so  far  away,  so  remov  ed, 
so  remotn,  and  consequently  so  doubly  and 
(lesf)erately  dear.  In  the  dawn  we  go  over. 
Will  we  go  through  tlie  woods  or  will  it 
be  done  in  the  open?  Will  the  day  break 
any  differently  to-morrow?  The  stars  say 
"No!"  The  hole  is  deep  enough.  I  won- 
dvx  if  it  is  long  enough. 

Mow  cool  and  moist!     1  see  nothing  but 


a  patch  of  dark  sky  and  the  swimming  stars. 
Here  I  stay  until  dawn — the  inevitable 
dawn.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  clear  da3''.  I 
wonder  what  a  real  bed  would  feel  like. 
Oh,  New  York!  So  far  away.  The  lights 
— the  crowds — the  theat^ers!  The  subway 
— the  taxis!  Home!  I  am  in  a  dark  hole. 
Earth,  then  me  and  then  sky.  1  feel  alone. 
I  may  die  to-morrow.  I  don't  think  so. 
but  I  may.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  is  not 
inevitable.  The  stars,  the  dawn,  the  sun, 
the  line  of  boys,  the  buUets,  shells,  all  are 
inevitable.  My  death  is  not.  I  feel 
quite  safe  and  secure.  I  am  glad  that  I 
am  well  trained.  Sleep  is  slow.  I  had 
bett^^r  close  my  eyes.  We  go  over  in  the 
dawn.  Boys  will  drop  dead.  It  seems 
hard.     It  is  inevitable. 

Then  the  sergeant  goes  to  sleep  and  tho 
narrative  is  resumed  when  morning  comes, 
as  follows: 

Dawn.  This  is  the  day  we  do  it.  I  must 
get  my  pack  together.  Time  to  fall  in — 
form  a  line.  Time  to  become  part  of  a 
unit — time  to  stop  being  one's  self.  How 
sleepy  and  uninteresting  every  one  looks! 
They  don't  look  as  they  ought  to  look  be- 
fore going  over.  Here  we  go.  We  do  not 
keep  step.  It  is  not  important  that  we 
should.  Who  has  a  cigaret?  Smoke  is 
good  at  dawn  before  going  over.  I  wish 
they  would  not  hurry  so!  The  bank  is 
steep.  The  underbrush  is  holding  us  back. 
Does  it  know  more  about  this  thing  we  are 
going  to  do  than  we  oiirselves?  Perhaps, 
but  it  is  w-ritten  that  we  go  on.  A  few 
steps  farther.  W^e  deploj-.  I  am  no 
longer  a  part  of  a  column.  I  am  an  in- 
dividual again.  The  summit!  Now  for 
the  bullets  and  the  shells! 

Long  level  fields  of  yellow  grain,  dotted 
with  scarlet  poppies  gently  whispering  to 
strange  breezes;  banked  against  the  further 
edge,  a  ragged  wood.  Brilliant  sunshine — 
brilliantly  blue  sky.  Birds  sing.  Is  tliis 
war?  There  must  be  a  mistake.  The  skv- 
is  blue,  the  sunshine  briUiant,  the  fields 
beautiful,  and  the  birds  are  singing.  Why, 
this  is  not  a  proper  place  to  fight!  How 
golden  the  wheat-fields  are!  There  goes  a 
bullet,  and  another,  and  I  think  1  heard  a 
third.  They  make  a  thin,  painful  whine. 
They  come  from  a  distance  A  lark  is 
singing.  1  am  moving  forward.  How 
bright  the  sunshine  is!  Look  out!  They 
have  seen  us.  Keep  moving.  I  can  not 
feel  my  legs  at  all,  yet  I  move  forward. 
That  man  is  hit.  He  limps.  Will  yon 
be  able  to  keep  moving  after  you  have 
been  hit?  How  they  whine!  We  can 
never  make  it!  That  man's  face  is  like  a 
mass  of  bloody  rags.  He  should  keep  his 
hands  away  from  it.  Why  doesn't  some 
one  make  him  stop  screaming?  I  don't 
like  this  place.  Keep  moving.  Your 
turn  has  not  come.  Will  my  name  really 
be  on  the  bullet  that  hits  me? 

There's  a  shell.  What  an  explosion! 
The  smoke  is  like  a  mighty  tree  springing 
up  in  full  foliage.  Look  at  that  boy! 
Wliere  is  his  arm?  What  a  shriek  shells 
make!  Will  1  leap  into  the  air  if  1  am 
hit?  That  man  did.  Will  I?  I  could 
never  l(>ap  quite  as  high  as  he  did. 

Oh,  those  bullets— those  shells!  Let's 
hurry  and  get  somewhere.  This  place  is 
horrible.  That  fell  <^lose.  Sometliing  wet 
— wet  and  hot — in  m\'  face.  Wipe  it  away, 
wipe  it  away.  You  are  not  hurt;  some  one 
else.  Keep  going.  You  are  not  hit.  Keep 
moving.  Step  over  that  man.  Why  don't 
they  get  me?  Keep  going.  Oh,  the  wheat! 
Oh.  the  dead  boys!  I  knew  it  would  be 
horrible. 

KfH'p  moving.     Tho  wliinc  :ind  the  hiss 
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Don'i  ThroAV 
i   Away  the  Prico 
of  a  Home! 


Money  paid  out  in  rent  is  money  gone.  Money  paid 
on  a  home  is  money  saved — and  earning  interest  every  day  in 
comfort,  contentment  and  pride  of  possession. 

The  money  you  are  now  paying  in  rent  will  pay  for  a 
home,  designed  to  suit  yoii  in  exterior  appearance,  interior  ar- 
rangement, and  all  the  minor  special  features  that  comprise  jyo//r 
idea  of  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  livable,  lovable,  economical  home  is  built  of  wood. 
And  the  lowest  priced  high-grade  building  wood  on  the  market 
today  is — 

B&wikmvm  Pime 

"The  Wood  of  Service** 

Southern  Pine  is  the  only  building  material  perfectly 
adapted  to  every  need  in  home  building,  from  sturdy  framework 
and  weather-resisting  exterior  trim  to  the  finest  interior  finish. 
And  compared  with  the  cost  of  other  important  commodities, 
the  cost  of  Southern  Pine  today  is  moderate. 

The  National  Government  urges  you  to  h/i/(^  now. 

"There  appears  to  be  a  more  determined  conviction  in  the 
building  industry  that  present  prices  of  material  and  labor 
are  not  going  down  in  the  near  future.  *****  — No  one 
should   hesitate   to   build   or   lend   money  for   building." 

— Extracts  from  statements  authorized  by  the  Division  of  Publi<'  Works  and 
Construction   Development  of   the    United    States   Department    of    Labor. 

Your  local  lumber  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  advice 
and  assistance. 

Valuable  booklets  relative  to  the  proper  use   oj   Southern   Pine  in 
building  avill  be  /nailed  free  for  the  asking  if  you  mention  this  publication. 
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Business  and  social  appoint- 
ments must  be  kept,  or  confusion 
and  loss  will  follow.  Care  in  the 
selection  of  tires,  with  an  eye  to 
proven  dependability  will  remove 
at  least  one  of  the  possible  causes 
of  annoyance  and  delay,  Fisk 
Tires  arc  UepenJable. 


Tlm«  to  R«.tlr«r 


CTHE  nSK  RUBBER  CO  I9H 


FiSK  CORD  TIRES  add  the  final  touch 
of  distinction  to  the  smart  motor  car. 

Painstaking  care  in  the  detail  of  manu- 
facture gives  them  the  clean-cut  quality  of 
appearance  so  desired  by  the  particular 
owner. 

Records  of  performance  prove  their  econ- 
omy and  riding  comfort ;  non-skid  tread  in- 
sures safety  in  all  road  conditions. 

Next  time— BUY  FISK. 


FISK  CORD  TIRES 


of  the  l)ull(>ts.  Tlioro's  aiiotlKd-  slu-ll.  ! 
What  aro  wo  supposed  to  Ix)  doiii"?  VVIiore 
are  we  going?  This  is  slauyhtor.  Soino- 
thitig  has  sphishod  on  nio!  Novor  mind— 
pusli  oil.  Movo!  (Jo  on!  Down!  Drop 
quickly!  Dig.  Use  bayonet —anytliing. 
Dig.  Hurry.  I  must  try  to  bo  calm. 
Dig.  Throw  the  dirt  up  in  front — it  gives 
protection.  Dig  faster.  Ki'ep  down,  but 
dig.  Your  turn  has  not  come.  Keep 
digging. 

There  goes  tluit  boy.  He's  dead.  .  A 
second  ago  ali\e,  now  dead.  Bidlets  still 
thump  him.  He  does  not  junijp  as  they 
thump  liim.  I  hear  a  lark  singing.  Dig. 
Ke(>p  on  digging.  Oh,  I'm  hit—in  tlie  leg. 
I'm  hit  in  the  leg.  Wliat  should  I  do  about 
it?  I'm  wet — warm  wet  on  my  leg.  It 
ought  to  hurt.  Warm  wet  running  down 
my  leg.  Do  something  about  it.  Get 
up' and  inin  to  a  deeper  hole.  Hurry — 
blood  is  running.  My  blood!  It  lies  Avet 
and  red  on  the  green  grass.  Blood  on 
the  grass.  Get  up.  Hurry!  Hiurry!  IMy 
leg,  it  gives  at  the  knee  but  holds  me. 
Hurry!     There! 

The  wounded  soldier  continues  to  stag- 
ger on  until  he  stumbles  into  a  shell-hole, 
from  which  he  is  finally  rescued.  The 
account  continues: 

My,  my!  Sitting  in  a  hole  wounded, 
alone.  Cut  the  leg  of  the  trousers.  The 
knife  is  cold  on  my  warm,  wet  leg.  The 
blood  is  beautiful  in  the  sunshine.  The 
wound!  I  must  examine  it.  Why,  that's 
not  bad,  that's  not  bad.  .Just  a  holC;  a  sort 
of  rip.  Red,  of  course;  everything  is  red 
around  here.  It  is  not  a  bad  wound. 
Bandage  it  up.  Quick!  The  blood  again! 
Wrap  it  around  and  around — wrap  it 
tightly.  It  hurts.  Never  mind.  Wrap 
it  tightly.  There!  It  is  difficult  to  move 
my  leg.  This  is  a  nice  little  hole  I  am  in; 
quite  comfortable,  quite.  Much  better 
than  out  there  in  the  open  fitld.  These 
are  bullets  whining  over.  I  wonder  whom 
they  are  getting.     Not  me! 

There's  an  ant  on  that  grass-blade  up 
there  on  the  edge  of  the  hole.  I  do  not 
think  that  ants  care  for  blood.  Flies  do. 
Flies  do.  I  must  drive  them  away.  The 
•blood  has  soaked  through.  Let  it  soak. 
It  will  stififen.  I  can  not  keep  them  away. 
Let  them  eat.  Should  I  say  di-ink?  A 
few  are  finished.  W^hy  do  they  remain  so 
near  to  clean  their  feet  and  wings?  Is  it 
the  sunshine  that  makes  their  bodies  look 
so  pink  as  they  settle  on  the  grass-blades 
to  clean  their  feet  and  wings?  Is  it  the 
sunshine,  or  something  else?  Get  out! 
Fly  away !  Go  feed  on  dead  boys.  W^hat 
a  swarm!  What  a  sight!  ISIy  leg  is 
pounding  close  to  the  wound.  ISIy  wound 
— all  mine.     Drive  away  those  flies. 

It  is  hot.  My  leg  throbs,  throbs,  throbs. 
Some  one  must  bring  water.  I  am  thirsty. 
Ring  the  bell.  Drive  those  flies  away. 
Please  bring  some  water,  just  a  little. 
Please,  please,  please.  Oh.  I'm  hot! 
Burning!  My  wound.  What  was  that? 
Some  one  calling?  I  must  be  calm.  Be 
calm.  You  have  got  to  be  qxiiet,  quiet. 
All  day  be  quiet  with  the  flies  and  the 
blood.  The  shells  can  scream — you  must 
not. 

What  time  is  it?  How  long  am  I  sup- 
posed to  stay  here?  How  blue  the  sky  is! 
There  should  be  a  few  snow-white  clouds 
floating  in  it.  Then  it  would  seem  more 
real.  There  goes  that  bird  again.  This 
isn't  much  fun.  I  have  had  much  better 
times  than  this — much  better.  There  are 
not  so  many  shells  now.  I  will  look  and 
see  what  is  going  on. 
•  A  man  digging.     Good  work.     He  isn't 
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(lead.  I'll  call  to  liim  so  \ic  will  know  I  am 
here,  lie  waved  and  laughed.  Look  at 
thos(>  helm(>ted  heads  sticking  up  out  of 
th(>ir  holes!  (Comrades,  all  of  Ihem.  All 
smiling  and  up  to  see  wiio  laughed.  Why, 
this  isn't  so  bad  after  all!     Not  at  all  bad! 

Here  comes  some  one.  liv.  stooi)s  low 
as  he  runs.  Looking  for  me?  Yes,  her«5 
he  comes.  A  runner.  What  does  he 
want?  He  looks  an.xious.  i  don't  blame 
him.  Hope  he  gets  to  me  before  a  snii)er 
gets  him.  The  hole  will  hold  \is  both. 
How  he  puffs!  A  canteen  of  water! 
It's  warm — oh,  how  good.  Some  more — 
good!  Fine!  Fine!  I'm  in  comnumd. 
am  I?  Good  Lord,  I'm  in  command! 
I'm  scared  green.  Happy  just  the  same. 
Hajjpy  as  can  be.  I  feel  important,  too. 
Send  a  re])ort  back.  Let  me  see.  Yes, 
of  course,  that's  the  thing  to  do! 

"Tell  the  Major  everything  O.  K. 
Gained  objective  easily.  Many  wound(Ml 
— send  reenforcements  and  the  stretcher- 
bearers." 


GEORGE  CREEL  RELIEVES  HIS  CHEST 
AS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 


THE    American     press    covered    itself 
with  glory  during   the  war — or  words 
to  that  broad  general  effect — according  to 
George  Oeel,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public   Information,  in  a  bitter-sweet 
article   by    him    in    Everybody's    Magazine 
on  the  American  newsj)aper.     He  speaks 
thus  handsomely  of  th<'  newspapers  in  sj)ite 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  them — a  number,  in 
fact — have  intimated  a  time  or  two  that  their 
admiration  for  George  and  his  works  was 
not  as  profound  as  it  might  be.    Of  course, 
Mr.  Creel  adds  immediately,  and  makes  it 
a  part  of  his  laudatory   remarks,   to  l)e 
exact,    that   the  papers  did   the   splendid 
things  with  which  he  credits  them,  with- 
out seeming  to  know  it.      "Never  at  any 
time,  however,  did  the  newspapers  seem  to 
gi-asp   the   full   meaning   of   their   contri- 
bution, the  true  glorj'  of  the  achievement," 
he   says,    to   quote   his   precise   language. 
Also,  a  large  part  of  his  article  is  given 
over  to  a  recital,   not  entirely   untinged 
with  acrimony,  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
American   newspaper    in    general    and    in 
connection  with  the  war  in  particular.    But 
going  back  to  his  observations  regarding 
the  achievements  of  the  press  for  Avhich 
he   has    only  praise,   the  chairman  eluci- 
dates his  statements  by  saying  that  more 
than  any  other  trade  or  profession  in  the 
United    States    the   newspapers   were   ex- 
empted from  control  by  law,  being  placed 
entirely  upon  their  honor  with  reference 
to    \\hat    thej'    should    and    should    not 
l)ublish.      The    Government    asked    them 
not  to  publish  things  relating  to  the  move- 
ment of  troops  and  other  military  matters. 
But  no  law  v>a,s  i)assed  pro\iding  specific 
l>enalties     for     non-observance     of     these 
requests.      That   matter   was   left   to   the 
patriotism    and    honor    of    the   individual 
publishei's.     "Our  European  comrades-in- 
arms viewed  the  experiment  with  amaze- 
ment," says  Mr.  Creel.    But  the  American 
idea   worked,    he    declares,    to    the    ever- 
lasting credit  of  the  newspapers,  altho  "to 
this  very  day  they  persist  in  an  attempt  to 
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deny,  to  rliscredit,  or  else  to  evade  the. 
honor  so  si)lendidly  won  and  so  richly 
des(<rved."  Then  Mr.  Creel  goes  on  to 
explain,  as  ho  understands  it,  the  attitude 
assumed  by  tho  i)r(«ss  and  its  indifferencci 
to  these  honors  which  he  insists  belong 
to  it.     He  says: 

The  press  insisted  that  I  was  a  cen.sor, 
thiit  there  weni  censorshij)  rules  and  r(;gu- 
lations,  backed  u\)  by  certain  mysterious 
laws  and  e(|ually  mysterious  penalties,  and 
with  mingled  moans  and  i)rotests  the  nevvs- 
l)apeT-s  did  their  bcist  to  make  the  peoi)l'! 
lu'lieve  that  the  voluntary  cen.sorship  was 
not  voluntary,  that  the  uncompelled  thing 
they  wen*  doing  was  not  really  uncompelled, 
and  that  whihr  they  could  not  speak  wilii 
definitemsss,  certainly  there  was  a  "catch" 
somewhere  that  would  .some  day  become 
api)arent. 

To  be  sure,  then',  was  a  measun;  of  e.x- 
cus«'  for  this  attitude.  A  (M^nsorshij)  law, 
asked  for  in  tht;  opening  months  of  war, 
was  not  ])ermitted  to  stand  by  itself,  but 
apjjeared  merely  as  part  of  the  Espionage 
Bill.  This  seeming  inclusion  of  tho  press 
with  spi(!S  and  traitors  naturall,\'  angered 
the  neAvspapers,  even  as  it  afforded  rare 
oj)portunity  for  the  buncombe  of  poli- 
ticians, and  aft(>r  an  acrimonious  discussion 
in  which  everything  on  earth  and  in  history 
was  discust,  excejit  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  the  whole  proi>osition  Avas  killed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  opposed 
strongly  to  the  requested  legislation,  and 
felt  that  its  defeat  Avas  a  blessing.  It  was 
not  that  I  denied  the  need  of  censorship, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  \'ital  necessities  of  Avar, 
but  deep  in  my  heart  there  was  the  con- 
viction that  the  desired  results  could  be 
obtained  Avithout  pa.A-ing  the  price  that  a 
formal  laAV  would  ha\e  demanded. 

With  the  nation  in  arms,  the  need  of 
America  Avas  not  so  much  to  keep  the 
newspapers  from  doing  the  hurtful  things 
as  to  get  them  to  do  the  helpful  things. 
It  Avas  not  serAants  Ave  wanted,  but 
associates.  Better  far  to  haA'e  the  desired 
(compulsions  proc(»ed  from  within  than  to 
apply  them  from  without. 

There  Avas  also  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  AAere  sailing  to  fight  in  a  foreign 
land,  leaAnng  families  three  thousand  miles 
behind  them.  Nothing  was  more  impor- 
tant than  that  there  should  be  the  least 
possible  impairment  of  the  people's  con- 
fidence in  the  printed  information  pre- 
sented to  them.  Suspicious  enough  by 
reason  of  natural  anxieties,  a  censorship 
laAV  Avould  hav(i  turned  every  waiting  heart 
oA-er  to  the  fear  that  news  was  being  either 
strangled  or  minimized. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  there 
was  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  bear  in 
mind.  No  other  right  guaranteed  by 
democracy  has  been  more  abused,  but 
better  far  these  abuses  than  the  deadening 
CAal  of  an  autocratic  control.  It  is  also 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  legisla- 
tion to  operate  solth-  against  the  Aveak  and 
the  poAverless,  and  the  European  experi- 
ence proA^es  this  by  instance  after  instance 
of  failure  to  jH-oceed  against  great  dailies 
for  bold  infraction. 

Censorship  laws,  too,  even  tho  they 
protest  that  the  protection  of  military 
secrets  is  their  one  original  object,  have  a 
way  of  slipping  OAcr  into  the  field  of 
opinion,  for  arbitrary  power  grows  by  Avhat 
it  feeds  on.  "Information  of  A^alue  to  the 
enemj"^"  is  an  elastic  phrase,  and  when 
occasion  requires  can  be  stretched  to  eoA'er 
the  whole  field  of  independent  discussion. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous,  for  people  do 
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O  illette 


The  Shaving  Service- 
for  Every  Man  -Everyzuhe 


Those 
Troublesome 

Corners 
Around  the 

Nose 
and  Mouth 

-and  No  Stropping— No  Honing 

NO  place  for  a  dull  edge  here! 
There  is  not  a  spot  on  the  face 
that  better  demonstrates  the  ad- 
vantages of  Gillette  No  Stropping— 
No  Honing— 2ind  the  fine  shaving 
quality  of  the  Gillette  Blade. 

This  great  modern  razor  prin- 
ciple—iVb  Stropping— No  Honing— 
simplifies  a  man's  whole  shaving 
practice. 


No.  20 
Leather  Roll  Pocket 
Edition    ■ 

The  latest  Gillette  ideal 
Genuine  Leather  Roll 
Case,  compact  for  the 
kit  bag,  the  pack  or  the 
pocket  —  with  Razor, 
Metal  Mirror  and  12 
double-edged  Gillette 
Blades  (2/,  Shaving 
Edges). 
Razor  Silver  Plated, 


It  signifies  the  hard- 
tempered,  sharp  Blade, 
that  holds  its  edge  for 
shave  after  shave. 

It  does  away  with 
strops,  hones,  litter  and 
mess.  It  saves  him  time 
—saves  him  trouble. 

The  Gillette  is  practi- 
cal and  right  for  every 
man.  It  makes  his  shav- 
ing easy  instead  of  tire- 
some—quick instead  of 
tedious— comfortable  to 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 


MADE    IN 


The  Sign  of 

No  Stropping  —  No  Honing 

Known  the  World  Over 

HERE  is  the  famous  Gillette  Diamond- 
Trademark — the  mark  of  the  one  great 
shaving  invention  in  all  history. 

"No  stropping — No  Honing"  brands  the 
Blade  as  the  highest  type  of  shaving  edge 
ever  developed — a  Blade  new  in  principle,  in 
steel,  temper,  finish  and  use. 

The  term  "No  Stropping  —  No  Honing" 
signifies  the  application  of  science  to  razor- 
blade  making. 

It  will  appeal  to  every  man  anxious  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  labor  and  save  valu- 
able time. 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY 


New  York        — 
London       —       Paris 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
Chicago       —        San  Francisco 
—        Milan        —        Copenhagen 


Montreal 
—        Petrograd 


not  need  less  criticit^m  in  time  of  war,  but 
more.  Incompetence  and  corruption,  bad 
enough  in  peace,  take  on  an  added  menace 
when  the  nation  is  in  arms.  One  has  a 
right  to  hope  that  the  criticism  shall  be 
honest,  just,  and  construeti\  e.  but  even  a 
blackguard's  voice  is  preferable  to  the  dead 
silence  of  an  iron  suppression. 

It  was  from  these  dangers  that  the 
voluntary  censorship  saved  us.  All  honor 
to  the  press  of  America!  Even  tho  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  struggle 
as  tho  the  laiu-el-wTeath  had  }x>ison-ivy 
in  it,  they  deserve  it  and  must  wear  it. 

Mr.  Creel  concludes  his  remarks  in 
relation  to  what  he  styles  "the  credit 
side,"  in  the  matter  of  the  American  news- 
paper and  its  activity  during  the  war,  by 
refeiring  to  the  "generosity-  of  the  press  in 
coniiec^tion  with  e\-ery  objective  activity 
of  the  Government."  All  "drives,"  he 
says,  owed  their  success  to  the  newspapers, 
and  every  appeal  received  thousands  of 
columns  of  space.  But  there  were  other 
needs  of  the  Government  in  connection 
with  which  the  press  npt  only  fell  down, 
but  was  "more  of  a  hindrance  than  a 
help."  He  continues  A\ith  a  bitter  indict- 
ment of  our  press  that  ynW  at  least  surprize 
those  who  were  under  a  pretty  distinct 
impression  that  the  joiu-nalistic  fraternity 
played  their  part  with  fidelit\-  and  patriot- 
ism. The  ne\\'spapers  have  had  their 
flings  at  Creel,  however;  now  let  Mr.  Creel 
say  his  say  in  return.     He  writi^s: 

On  April  6,  1917,  the  one  thing  that 
stood  out  above  all  else  in  point  of  im- 
portance— the  one  thing  that  loomed 
largest  as  a  fundamental  necessity — was 
unity.  Not  sjoy  mere  clamor  of  protesta^ 
tion,  but  the  unity  that  springs  from  under- 
standing, from  deep  con\'iction,  from 
stedfast  determinations,  from  calm  deci- 
sions, and  fixt  i)urix)ses — the  unity  that 
has  its  roots  in  reason,  not  in  the  hap- 
hazards of  emotionalism.  Public  opinion 
that  proceeds  from  the  passions  of  the 
moment  is  of  small  a  ahie,  for  the  excite- 
ment that  forms  it  can  destroy  it  just  as 
swifth-.  What  we  wanted,  what  we  had 
to  have,  Avas  a  jniltlic!  opinion  bed-rocked 
in  truth  and  built  high  and  strong  with 
facts.  It  was  in  this  fight  that  the  press 
failed  completely  and  continuously. 

The  average  newspaper,  altho  there  were 
many  s])lendid  exceptions,  made  for  con- 
fusion rather  than  clarity;  its  appeals 
Avere  to  the  emotions,  not  to  the  mind;  it 
muddled  thought  instead  of  nioTding  it; 
it  cluttered  public  dilsgussion  Avith  rumors, 
distortions,  false  report,  and  hysteria;  in 
plain,  the  i)ress,  us  a  Avhole,  discharged 
the  functions  of  a  town-crier  rather  than 
the  high  duties  of  leadership.  Every  other 
business  in  the  United  States,  either  in- 
stantly or  ultimately,  changed  to  a  war- 
basis.  The  press  throughout  ht^ld  to  its 
peace  basis,  in  no  single  Aital  i)articular 
changing  its  opm-ations,  ideas,  and  ideals. 

Nothing  has  boon  ])roved  to  be  more  true 
than  that  ))ublic  oj)inion  is  a  vital  military 
factor.  Morale  is  as  imj)<)rtant  as  muni- 
tions. When  tlie  inner  lines  are  calm,  con- 
fident, and  r(\solute,  the  firing-line  has  cour- 
age and  enthusiasm;  but  let  the  people  at 
home  grow  panicky,  peevish,  or  disunited, 
and  this  spirit  is  communicated  to  the 
trenches  swiftly  and  surely. 

Yet  this  esprit  of  the  inner  lines,  this 
morale  of  the  civilian  jjopulatiou,  Avas 
sapped   and   frontally   attacked   time   and 
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uyiiiii  by  imptu'S  whoso  loyally  could  iiol  \m 
quostionod,  whoso  piil.riotisin  stood  pro v«d, 
yot  who  wore  as  nnich  tlui  victiitis  of  habit 
as  any  o{)iiiiii  <ii)nd. 

In  tho  early  days  of  tho  war,  whou  iho 
<'Ountry  was  still  under  the  strain  ol"  iin- 
<;ortainty  about  tlu^  loyalty  of  our  f()r(>iy;n- 
born,  a  g-reat  tlail,\'  carried  a  story  on  its 
front  page  that  declared  flatly  that  the 
"German  conspiracy"  in  the  Navy  had 
been  successful,  and  that  Secretary  Daniels 
Lad  decided  to  r<.»Tnove  Admiral  Mayo, 
commander  of  tho  Atlantic  F'loet,  putting 
in  his  place  an  admiral  of  CJerman  descent. 

It  was  a  lie  out  of  whole  cloth,  based 
upon  a  mere. scandalous  whisper,  yet  tho 
paper  printed  It'  Avithout  Ihought"  of  a 
people's  disturbed  conlidence,  or  the  ugly 
suspicions  and  demoralizing  distrusts  that 
.might  be  aroused  in  the  Navy  itself  in  an 
hour  when  imit^A'  was  vital. 

A  student  in  one  of  the  aviation  schools, 
made  wretched  by  the  fickleness  of  his 
sweetheart,  attempted  suicide  by  taking 
poison.  Straightway  tho  story  spread  and 
was  printed  that  a  German  plot  had  been 
discovered  to  kill  every  aviation  student 
in  the  United  States  with  cyanid,  and  as  a 
result  tho  mothers  of  sons  in  the  service 
were  given  over  to  every  torturing  fear. 

In  the  first  days  of  a  war  a  sailor,  dis- 
gruntled for  some  reason  or  other,  made  the 
■  charge  that  hospital  conditions  were  dis- 
graceful and  that  the  whole  care  of  the 
sick  in  the  Navj'  was  attended  by  cruelty 
and  neglect.  Without  any  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate the  truth  of  this  charge,  the  story 
was  flashed  across  the  country,  printed  in 
every  newspaper,  and  again  the  .mothers 
of  the  nation  were  robbed  of  comfort  and 
confidence,  and  forced  to  bear  a  new 
anxiety.  A  competent  committee,  ap- 
pointed by.  Secretary  Daniels,  instituted 
an  immediate  inquuy,  aiid  discovered  that 
the  charges  were  absolutely  without 
foundation. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  numberless 
columns  printed  before  our  entrance  into 
the  war,  and  even  afterward,  declaring 
that  Daniels  was  a  "joke,"  a  "misfit,"  and 
that  the  Navj^  was  a  demoralized  junk- 
pile?  Much  of  it  was  partizan,  but  a 
goodly  portion  of  it  was  attributable  to  no 
other  cause  than  the  passion  for  imitation. 
Mr.  Daniels  looked  Uke  a  good  "goat," 
and  "goats"  are  a  boon  to  the  press,  if  not 
an  actual  necessity.  Attack  has  ever  been 
a  short  cut  to  public  attention. 

An  attack  on  America's  war-progress  in 
France  was  written  by  a  reporter  whose 
only  fii"st-hand  knowledge  was  obtained 
from  a  five-days'  stay  at  headquarters. 
Another  series  of  articles  was  by  a  writer 
whose  sojourn  in  Fiance  was  limited  to 
eleven  days,  and  j^et  he  made  his  assaults 
as  authoritatively  as  tho  lo  had  given 
patient  wrecks  to  the  survey. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Liberty  Loan, 
when  it  seemed  that  the  nearness  of  peace 
might  undermine  the  war-will  of  the  coun- 
try, a  vague,  uncontu-med  rumor  came 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  effect  that  the 
Kaiser  had  abdicated.  A  great  number  of 
papers  carried  the  rumor  as  a  fact,  and  in 
many  cities  "extras"  were  actually  issued. 
In  one  city  a  morning  newspaper  put  an 
"extra"  on  the  streets  in  the  evening,  lusing 
the  rumor  as  foxindation  for  this  glaring 
announcement,  "Germany  Surrenders!*^ 

Nor  can  it  have  been  forgotten  that  the 
whole  country  was  thrown  into  premature 
rejoicing  by  "extras"  that  the  armistice 
had  been  signed,  four  days  in  advance  of 
the  actual  happening,  and  when  the  Ger- 
man envoys  had  not  even  reached  the 
headquarters  of  Foch.  Huge  amounts 
lost  in  the  wages  of  celebrating  workmen, 
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Why  the  Woolworth  Building 
should  make  everybody  think 
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Section  of  the 
steel  skeleton  of 
the  Woolworth 
Building,  New 
York,  highest 
in  the  world. 
Extreme  height, 
750  feet,  fifty- 
one  stories. 


HIDDEN  away  from 
all  contact  with  the 
elements,  the  steel  skeleton 
of  the  Woolworth  Building  is 
embedded  in  brick,  mortar  and 
concrete.  Do  the  structural 
engineers  take  a  chance.'' 
They  do  not. 

Every  inch  of  surface  of 
the  skyscraper's  steel  frame  is 
painted  for  protection  against 
rust  and  corrosion.  Neither 
moisture  from  within  the 
walls  or  from  without  can 
attack  it.  It  is  safe  because 
the  surface  is  safe. 

You  own  property.  Every 
consideration  of  preserving  it 
comes  back  to  the  same  point 
— the  surface.   Always  there 


is  the  surface — whatever  the 
property  is.  If  protected, 
the  surface  is  an  impassable 
barrier  to  rust,  rot,  friction 
or  disintegration.  If  unpro- 
tected, it  is  an  open  door. 

Whether  it  is  a  yacht  or  a 
single  oar — an  automobile  or 
a  wheelbarrow — a  factoryor  a 
silo — an  iron  grill  or  a  window 
screen — if  it  has  a  surface,  it 
needs  protection.  Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all. 

c 

We  have  prepared  a  book  wnich  you 
will  find  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable. 
It  will  tell  you  some  startling  new  things 
about  preventing  loss  by  surface  protec- 
tion. Thoroughly  illustrated.  Send  for  a 
copy.  Address  Educational  Committee, 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  Room  632, 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Educational  Committee  representing  the  Paint, 
Varnish  and  Allied  Industries,  whose  products,  taken  as  a 
whole,  serve  the  primary  purpose  of  preserving,  protecting  and 
beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  rnetal, 
cement     and     manufacturing     industries,    and    their    divisions. 


Stucco,  excellent  building  material 
as  it  is,  will  absorb  moisture.  Stucco 
is  greatly  lielped  by  a  coat  of  surface 
protection — both  as  a  guard  against 
moisture  and  for  appearance's  sake. 
It  smooths  the  surface,  giving  less 
lodgment  for  dust  and  dirt. 
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war- work  paralyzed,  war-will  smashed, 
human  hearts  lifted  and  dropt  cruell.v! 
And  had  the  armistice  not  been  signed 
four  days  later,  who  can  tell  what  national 
injury  might  have  been  worked! 

These  were  not  isolated  instances  by 
any  means;  the  list  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  And  out  of  the  same  cloth, 
tho  different  in  pattern,  were  the  "spy" 
fakes.  This  mania  that  possost  tho  press 
for  so  many  unhappy  months,  was  a  direct 
blow  at  our  national  unity.  It  stirred 
prejudice  and  suspicion  against  the  millions 
of  foreign  birth  and  foreign  descent,  it 
made  for  fear  and  hysteria,  and,  worst  of 
all,  the  racial  antagonism  aroused  either 
chilled  or  killed  the  loyalty  in  many  an 
alitn  heart.  Almost  every  fire,  explosion, 
accident,  or  disaster,  on  land  or  sea,  was 
credited  to  the  "German  spy  system."  No 
one  with  a  German  name  was  safe  from 
distrust:  high  officials  of  the  Government 
were  alleged  to  have  been  arrested,  tried, 
and  shot;  circumstantial  stories  were 
printed  of  executions  in  various  camps,  and 
hysteria  reached  a  point  where  many  news- 
papers attacked  the  Department  of  Justice 
viciously  for  its  failure  to  make  wholesale 
arrests. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Prager  lynching, 
which  threw  its  sobering  chill  over  the 
press  as  well  as  the  people,  there  is  no 
telling  to  what  extent  the  manufactured 
madness  would  have  carried. 

Speaking  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  and  its  ticklish  job,  Mr.  Creel 
tells  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  that 
committee,  saying  that  "on  the  one  hand 
we  had  the  military  authorities  reared  in 
the  school  of  iron  silence,  and  on  the  other 
we  had  the  press,  jealous  of  reticence  and 
impatient  of  every  concealment."  Not- 
withstanding this  precarious  situation 
between  the  "devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea," 
as  it  were,  the  committee,  according  to  its 
chairman,  escaped  with  a  minimum  of 
charges  being  lodged  against  it  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  its  reports.  Ten  thousand 
releases  were  sent  out  during  the  year  and 
a  half  the  committee  was  in  operation, 
"every  one  dealing  wdth  facts  and  figures 
of  tremendous  importance,"  and  of  these 
only  two  were  ever  assailed,  and  later 
developments  showed  that  only  one  was 
fairly  subject  to  honest  attack.  Also,  in 
connection  with  certain  pictures  taken  in 
France  a  charge  was  made  that  the 
committee  was  trying  to  deceive  the  people, 
due  to  an  oversight  in  the  caption.  The 
article  continues: 

Thousands  of  releases,  dealing  with 
every  activity  of  Government,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  photographs,  hundreds 
of  thousand  of  feet  of  film,  seventy-five 
thousand  Foixr  -  Minute  Men  speaking 
weekly,  millions  of.  pamphlets,  a  volume 
of  work  driven  forward  by  an  organization 
assembled  under  tremendous  pressure — • 
and  yet  out  of  this  great  volume  only  three 
complaints  at  all  justified.  And  yet  a 
large  portion  of  the  press  deliberately  and 
continuously  attempted  to  exaggerate  the 
manufactured  stain  of  these  three  until 
they  should  smirch  and  shame  the  whole 
report  of  Government  to  the  people. 

These  failures  on  the  part  of  .the  news- 
papers did  not  proceed  from  either  desire 
or  intent;  they  were  the  logical  develop- 
ments of  a  mistake  in  definitions.  There 
are  to-day,   and  have  always  been,   two 


kinds  of  news:  one  is  concerned  with  tho 
fundamental  significances  of  life  and  is 
educational,  vital,  and  iulcrprc^tutive-;  the 
other  deals  entirely  with  the  satisfaction  of 
curiosity,  and  dies  with  the  day  that  wit- 
nesses the  events  that  it  chronicles.  One 
is  truth;  the  other  is  tattle.  The  press  of 
America,  save  in  certain  nobh*  instances, 
rarely  holds  to  tho  first  definition,  but  gives 
unfaltering  adherence  to  the  second. 

Satisfy  curiosity!  No  matt(»r  how  nK^an, 
cheap,  sordid,  and  ignoble  tho  curiosity, 
satisfy  it!  Head-lines  with  a  wallop 
in  every  word!  Right  between  tho  ey(>s! 
Stuff  with  a  kick!  And  always  tho  neces- 
sity for  furious  speed  in  order  to  secure  a 
"beat."  Don't  stop  for  investigation! 
Let  rumor  serve  for  fact,  let  conje(!ture 
take  the  place  of  certainty,  let  gossip 
parade  as  honest  inquiry!  Get  on  the 
street  first!  And  not  even  war,  with  men 
fighting  and  dying  and  free  institutions  at 
stake,  was  able  to  work  any  change  in  these 
policies  and  habits. 

Discussing  the  spirit  in  which  news- 
papers are  largely  published  to-day,  Mr. 
Creel  lays  the  blame  for  their  shortcomings 
not  altogether  upon  those  doing  the  work 
of  producing  them,  but  upon  the  owners. 
These  men,  he  says,  regard  the  newspaper 
merely  as  a  commercial  enterprise  and  not 
in  any  sense  vested  with  the  attributes  of  a 
public  utility.  The  result  is  that  what  is 
published  must  first  of  all  tend  to  sell  the 
paper,  its  interpretative,  informative,  and 
educational  qualities  being  of  secondary 
consideration.  This  development,  he  de- 
clares, is  responsible  for  the  intense  yearn- 
ing for  the  "beat"  and  the  "exclusive 
story,"  w  hich  in  turn  leads  to  the 
well-known  newspaper  speed  mania.  We 
read: 

There  was  an  evening  in  Washington 
when  correspondents  were  asked  to  as- 
semble at  nine  o'clock  to  receive  an  im- 
portant piece  of  news.  This  news  had  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  the  war-council  in 
Paris  had  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  that  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Germans.  No  sooner  had  the  reporter  of 
one  Washington  paper  caught  the  words 
"agreement"  and  "armistice"  than  he 
leapt  from  the  room,  without  waiting  to 
hear  more,  and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes 
an  extra  was  on  the  streets,  blaring  the 
announcement  that  "Germany  Had 
Signed  the  Armistice"  and  that  the  war 
was  over. 

Not  only  does  the  pleaded  necessity  for 
instancy  preclude  investigation,  but  it 
breeds  an  infatuation  with  the  obvious. 
This  inevitably  causes  the  startling  to  be 
prized  above  the  informative,  and  results 
in  the  placing  of  emphasis  upon  the 
bizarre,  the  violent,  the  unusual,  or  any 
other  phase  of  human  activity  that  con- 
tains possibility  of  "punch." 

One  famous  editor  once  frankly  confest 
that  his  idea  of  a  "good"  paper  was 
to  have  the  reader  exclaim,  "My  God!" 
upon  unfolding  it.  This  fetish  is  responsi- 
ble for  certain  amazing  traditions.  Every 
reporter  is  brought  up  on  the  ancient 
phrase  "a  nose  for  news."  A  "shop" 
saying  quoted  to  "cubs"  is  this:  if  a  dog 
bites  a  man,  that  isn't  news;  but  if  a  man 
bites  a  dog,  that's  news.  Always  cheap, 
this  cheapness  became  terrible  during  those 
days  when  the  world,  like  some  great  shell 
of  the  sea,  echoed  unceasingly  the  moan  of 
mangled  men,  orphaned  children,  and 
widowed  women.     What  we  needed  then. 
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in  this  clever  Automatic 
Drill  "make  better  me- 
chanics" and  help  the 
best  mechanics  produce 
more  and  better  work. 

For  instance — the 
adjustable  tension  of 
the  "YANKEE"  No.  44 
Automatic  Drill  really 
amounts  to  an  adjust- 
able feed.  You  increase 
the  tension  for  large 
drills  in  hard  material ; 
enables  more  pressure 
on  the  drill  point. 

Decrease  tension  for 
fine  drills  or  fragile  ma- 
terial; the  drill  point 
revolves  with  less  pres- 
sure. Less  danger  of 
breaking  the  drill  point 
or  harming  the  work. 
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Eight  "YANKEE" 
Drill  Points,  1-16"  to 
11-64"  in  handle.  Ar- 
ranged  with  the  open  end 
up — toward  chuck.  All 
are  exposed  together  for 
convenient  selection. 
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No.  44  Automatic  Drill 
Price  $2.45 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You 

"YANKEE"  Tool  Book  sent  free. 
Shows  "YANKEE"  Tools  in  action 
and  better  ways  of  drilling,  boring,  tap- 
ping and  driving  and  drawing  screws. 
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'They  Give  the  Clearest  and  Most  Penetrating 
Light  I  Have  Ever  Driven  Behind" — 


That  is  [what  Dr.  B.  H.  Carter  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  says  about  the  Dillon  Multi- Vision 
Lens. 

It  is  the  universal  verdict. 

Everywhere,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
wherever  automobile  headlights  are  dis- 
cussed, the  Dillon  Lens  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  appreciation. 

No  other  lens  ever  met  with  such  spontane- 
ous and  unqualified  approval  from  motorists. 
You  never  hear  an  owner  speak  indifferently 
about  his  Dillon  Lens.  You  never  hear  him 
damn  it  by  half  praise. 

This  nation-wide  acceptance  of  the  Dillon 
Lens  can  be  interpreted  in  only  one  way. 
Such  a  remarkable  condition  could  not  be 
"created"  or  brought  about  save  through 
and  by  the  superior  performance  of  the  lens 
itself. 

If  you  have  never  driven  behind  the  Dillon 
Lens,  do  so  at  your  earliest  opportunity. 
The  experience  will  give  you  a  new^  idea  of 
headlight    efficiency_  and   will    serve  to  add 


your  voice  to  the  chorus  of  Dillon  praise  that 
is  ascending  in  ever  increasing  volume  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  Dillon  Lens  gives  a  big,  glareless  light, 
almost  double  the  usual  area  of  illumination. 
A  light  that  leaps  straight  out  at  both  sides, 
dov^n  in  front  and  far  ahead.  The  whole 
roadway  is  illuminated  so  that  you  can  see 
clearly  just  w^here  you  are  going  and  what 
dangers,  if  any,  confront  you. 
This  big,  safe  light  gives  you  confidence  as 
you  sit  at  the  wheel  and  minimizes  to  a 
marked  degree  the  glare  from  the  headlights 
of  passing  cars. 

The  Dillon  Lens  is  legal  in  all  states  and  fully 
guaranteed.  Equip  your  car  today.  Then 
take  ten  safe,  pleasant  night  rides  and  if  not 
fully  satisfied  return  the  lens  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

For  sale  by  dealers  and  garages.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  direct,  same 
price,  $3.50  per  pair,  post  paid,  any  size,  any- 
where in  the  U.  S.  A. 


Manufactured  by  DILLON  LENS  &  MFG.  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

MULTI 
VISION 

DEALERS  AND  JOBBERS  CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  PROMPTLY  BY 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Ualtimoro,  Md. 
liirminKliam,  Ala. 
Hostoii,  Mass. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
HulTalo,  N.  Y. 


Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus.  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Davenport,  Iowa 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Denver.  Colo.  Houston,  Tex. 

Des  Aloine^,  Iowa        JacksonviMe.  Fla. ' 
Detroit.  Mich.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich,  \lenipliis,  Tenn. 
Great  Kails,  Mont.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Highpoint.  N.  C.  Minneapolis,  Miun. 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Newaik,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  I.a. 
New  York,  N.  V. 
Oklahoma  Gity,  OkUi. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pitlsbutgh,  Pa. 
Rochester,  N.  V. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
St.  Louis,  Mt>. 
.St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STATES 

PATTON  PAINT  COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  CaL  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
TIMMS,   CRESS  &   CO.,    Portland,  Ore. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Regina,  Sask. 

EXPORT  MANAGERS 

J.  J.  NORDMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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if  ever,  was  a  heart    for  news,  a.  soul  for 
news. 

It  was  this  hiek  of  (lu>  llioiifj:litfiil,  tlie 
5nterpr(*tativ(>,  the  iMfonnativ(>,  aud  tho 
educational  that  was  so  ktH>iily  f(»lt  by  the 
(rovernnient  throufjfhout  its  whole  fifjlit 
for  a  unitied  public  opinion.  The  country- 
press,  from  the  very  start,  was  a  tower  of 
stnuigth,  the  so-called  "provincial"  dailies 
were  helj)ful  in  amazing  deji;ree;  but  the 
metropolitan  press,  save  in  certain  not.al)le 
(^ases,  took  little  time  or  space  to  fight  for 
understanding.  We  were  coiupelh'd  to 
turn  to  pamphlets  in  order  that  th(f  people 
might  have  the  facts;  but  had  we  used 
i<very  printiug-officHi  in  the  (country,  we 
could  not  have  filhul  all  tlie  requc'sts  that 
came  from  thousands  (nigiu*  for  the  truth, 
aud  anxious  to  find  their  way  out  of  the 
bedevilment  into  which  tliey  had  been 
j)lunged  bj'  incoherences  and  i>assions. 

To  show  that  the  peoph*  actually  want 
what  Mr.  Creel  styles  "plain,  complete,  and 
unvarnished  news,"  he  tells  of  the  com- 
mittee's experience  with  The  Official  Bul- 
letin, a  daily  published  b.\-  1  lie  Government 
l)rimarily  for  the  information  of  officials 
and  distributed  free  of  charge.  It  carried 
"duly  goi^ernment  news  without  any  at- 
tempt at  interest  or  color.  To  guard 
against  a  wider  circidation  than  that 
intended,  a  price  of  five  dollars  a  year  was 
tixt.  In  spite  of  this  "prohibitive"  price, 
however,  the  circidation  of  The  Bulletin 
soon  rose  to  one  hunch'ed  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand coi>ies  daily  with  subscription  rec^eipts 
a\'eraging  ten  thousand  doUars  a  month. 
Then  Mr.  Creel  goes  on  to  relate  how  the 
press  failed  the  Government  in  proper 
attention  to  the  patriotic  activities  of  the 
foreign-born: 

These  peoi>le  constituted  om-  prol>lem. 
They  were  at  the  heart  of  om*  national 
unity,  just  as  thej  were  the  keystones 
in  our  arch  of  national  preparedness.  But 
never  at  any  time  did  the  i)ress  help.  One 
alien,  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  flag, 
could  be  sure  of  a  front-page  notice;  but 
ten  thousand  aliens  coidd  gather  in  S. 
great  patriotic  demonstration  without 
earning  so  much  as  an  agate  line.  In  city 
after  eity,  huge  meetings  were  held  by 
Poles,  Croats,  Czechs,  Magyars,  etc.,  etc., 
addrest  by  their  great  leaders,  and  end- 
ing in  dramatic  pledges  to  America  and 
large  subscriptions  to  Liberty  Loans,  Red 
Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  every  other 
national  cause,  and  these  events,  so 
significant,  were  rarely  mentioned,  much 
less  played  up. 

Paderewski  told  me  that  nothing  de- 
prest  his  people  more  directlj^  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  Ameiican  press 
ignored  great  loyalty  meetings  of  Poles. 
Dr.  Masaryk  had  the  same  story  of  con- 
temptuous indifference  to  tell  wth  respect 
to  the  demonstrations  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks. To  us,  at  least,  it  seemed  a 
tremendous  thing  that  Hungarians,  sup- 
posedly "enemy  aliens,"  should  gather  by 
the  thousands  and  declare  faith  and 
loyalty  to  America,  but  the  press  did  not 
think  the  outpourings  worthy  of  mention. 

The  National  Croatian  Society  has 
forty-two  thousand  members,  but  is  even 
stronger  morally  than  numerically.  Aus- 
trian influences  made  a  bitter  fight  to  keep 
this  powerful  organization  from  ralhiug  to 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  Ameiica  won. 
aud  the  society  not  only  adopted  100 
per    cent,    resolutions,    but     voted    three 


hundred  thousand  dollars — a  third  of  its 
treasury — for  the  purchase  of  Ijiberty 
boiuls.  Save  for  a  line  or  two  in  a  I'itts- 
burg  pai)er,  where  th(!  action  was  taken, 
the  victory  went  unnoticed. 

T\w  .lugo-Slavs  in  thc^  United  .States 
were,  or  had  been,  Austrian  sul>jects. 
litre  again  Austrian  intlut^nce  was  at  work, 
but  as  in  the  case  of  the  C^roatians,  the 
South  Slav  National  Council  declared  for 
Anieri(fa  and  j)ledged  service  and  sacrifi<'(!. 
Tlu(Hi  hundred  and  tifty  branch  organiza- 
tions JK'ld  h)yalty  demonstrations,  but  th(; 
pn^ss  of  America  failed  to  notice  them. 

April  30  is  a  great  day  among  the 
South  Slavs,  for  it  marks  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  two  Slavic  lu^ro*'.---,  beheaded 
by  Austrian  tyranny.  This  date,  in  19 IS, 
was  formally  turned  into  a  "consecnsation 
of  Slavic  manhood  to  the  ideals  of  America" ; 
luige  meetings  were  held  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  famous  Jugo-Slav  speakers 
were  even  brought  from  Europe.  Not 
only  was  the  significance  of  the  day  never 
explained  by  any  paper,  but  the  meetings 
themselves  were  ignored. 

It  hurt!  Leader  after  leader  came  to  us 
and  said:  "Our  people  are  disheartened. 
They  say,  'America  doesn't  care.  They  do 
not  seem  to  want  us  here.'  Can  nothing 
be  done? " 

And  nothing  could  be  done;  for  while 
these  loyalty  meetings  spelled  the  differ- 
ence between  unity  and  riot,  between 
industrial  peace  and  strikes,  they  were  not 
"news"  as  the  average  daily  has  come  to 
define  news. 

Any  silence  with  regard  to  loyalty, 
however,  was  more  than  made  up  for  by 
space  given  lavishly  to  everything  even 
remotely  indicating  disloyalty.  Just  as 
every  untoward  incident  was  credited  to 
the  "German  spy.  system,"  so  was  every 
disorder,  every  manifestation  of  unrest, 
ascribied  either  to  the  I.  W.  W.  or  the 
Bolsheviki.  Organizations  like  the  T.  W.  W 
and  tlie  Bolsheviki  thrive  on  pul)licity  as 
nmch  as  any  "movie"  star.  Every  notice 
brings  ia  members,  for  there  is  always  a 
certaitf  percentage  of  people  ready  to  join 
any  new  movement  that  holds  out  promise 
of  change,  no  matter  what  sort  it  is.  And 
while  the  woi'ld  was  rocking,  it  was  to. 
this  pefcentage  that  the  press  carried  the 
message  of  "Bolshevik"  growth  and  power. 
It  might  well  have  passed  for  a  member- 
ship campaign.  ,     , 

No  effort  was  made  at  distinction,  labor 
demonstrations,  Mooney  protests,  Socialist 
meetings,  etc.,  all  being  lumped  together. 
Whether  in  Europe  or  America,  every 
disorder,  every  local  revolt,  every  cliange 
in  the  established  order,  was  ascribed  to 
the  Bolsheviki.  Head-lines  earned  the 
word  in  the  largest  type,  news  columns 
fairly  bristled  with  it,  and  all  powers  and 
every  accomplishment  were  credited  to  the 
Bolsheviki.  The  name  had  news  value — 
it  carried  a  "kick."  The  world  faced  the 
danger  of  seeing  mob  autocracy  rise  from 
the  ashes  of  military  autocracy,  but 
through  the  crisis  the  average  newspaper 
raced  lilithely  with  no  more  constructive 
cry  than  that  of  "Wuxtra!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  I.  W.  W.  is  a 
ramshackle  organization  that  never  had  a 
large  membership.  The  Bolsheviki,  save 
in  certain  Ghettos,  and  among  the  "parlor 
radicals"  of  Greenwich  Village  and  Wall 
Street,  were  in  America  without  other 
strength  than  vocal.  The  press,  however, 
by  its  "press  agenting,"  gave  prominence 
and  importance  to  both  organizations,  and 
built  them  to  a  point  where  there  would 
have  been  real  danger  but  for  the  common 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  American 
worker. 


Keystone 
That  Falling  Arch 

The  Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe 
provides  the  keystone  upon  which 
the  arch  can  rest  comfortably  ar;d  be 
firmly  supported.  The  weight 
of  the  body  is  properly  dis- 
tributed, relieving  the 
strained  muscles  and 
misplaced  instep 
bones  immediately, 
assisting  them  to  re- 
cover their  normal 
positions  and  to  re- 
sume their  natural 
duties. 

When  worn  in  time 
the  use  of  this 
shoe  isoniytem-  °  j 
porary.       For 
men,  women 
and    children. 
In  writing    ad- 
dreas^Dept.  F. 

James  S.  Coward 
262-274  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  Street) 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 


CCflUCr     HOl^llT*'         Cleans  Silver 
m  i9  1.  "  DI1.1.XJO.  M.  Without  Rubbing 

Cleans  and  polishes  silverware  instantly — over  loo 
articles  per  minute.  An  alloyed  plate  in  hot  water  doe^  it. 
Guaranteed  harmless  to  silver.  Used  in  almost  a  million 
homes.  Domestic  size,  28cby  mail.  Special  priceinquantity 

H.  0.  BAIRD  ALLOY  CO..  456  Equity  BIdg..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Do  You  Hear  As 
Easily  As  This? 

There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  you  to 
hear  imperfectly,  for  straining  to  hear  or 
being  conspicuous  in  any  way.  Just  write 
us,  saying,  "I  am  hard  of  hearing  and  will 
try  the  Acousticon."  We  will  send  you, 
delivery  charges  paid,  the  greatly  improved 

1919  Acousticon 

For  Ten  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit — No  Elxpense 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  it  a  fair  trial 
in  your  own  home  and  amid  familiar  sur- 
roundings. Then  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
whether  it  improves  your  hearing.  If  it 
does  not  do  so,  we  want  it  back  without  a 
cent  of  expense  to  you  for  the  trial. 

Ask  for  yoiu-  free  trial  today.    Address 

Dictograph  Products  Corp-.  1302 Candler  Bldg.,N.Y. 

Successors  to  The  General  Acoustic  Co. 
Canadian  Address,  621  New  Birks  BIdg.,  Montreal 
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Public\ 


The  practical  utility  of  the  Overland,  Model  90,  shown 
here,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  entire  communities 
and  created  a  sentiment  of  approval  that  is  constantly 
increasing.  In  awakening  public  appreciation  to  the 
economical  value  of  the  automobile  in  general,  the 
Overland  has  played  an  important  part.  Over  Six 
Hundred    Thousand    of    these    dependable    cars    are 

WILLYS-OVERLANDti 

Model  Ninety,  Five  Passenger  Tourii' 
Willys -KnigM    Touring    Cars,    Coupes,    Limou 

Canadian    Factory, ^ 
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.today  serving  their  owners  efficiently  and  econom- 
.cally.  Of  all  these  Six  Hundred  Thousand  cars  more 
:han  one-fifth  are  Model  90,  a  car  of  such  attractive 
appearance  and  sterling  performance  that  owners 
everywhere  praise  its  economy  and  practical  value. 
Public  appreciation  thus  won  and  expressed  is  3'^our 
safe  guide  in  buying  a  car. 

rC,    TOLEDO,    OHIO 

85;  Sedan,  $1495;   Prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 

rland    Motor   Cars    and  Light  Commercial  Cars 

Jt   Toronto,    Canada 
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THE     THRILLS     OF     FILMING     WILD 
BEASTS  IN  THEIR  NATIVE  JUNGLE 


IF  your  nerves  are  "jumpy"  you  had 
better  keep  out  of  the  movie  game. 
It's  a  strenuous  life  and  at  titnes  fraught 
with  much  peril.  To  furnish  thrills  for  the 
delectation  of  the  fans,  there  is  nothing  the 
I)roducer  won't  attempt  to  film,  from  a 
sheer  three-thousand-foot  drop  off  the  top 
of  a  mountain  to  a  game  of  hide-and-seek 
with  an  untamed  and  ferocious  man- 
eating  lion.  A  writer  in  The  Wide  World 
Magazine  (New  York)  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  the  experiences  of  an  expedition  that  set 
out  to  take  mo\ing  pictures  of  iVirican  big 
game  as  it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being 
in  a  totally  wld  and  unfettered  state  in  its 
own  native  jungles.  Preparations  for  the 
trip  were  made  at  Nairobi,  in  East  Africa. 
The  paraphernaUa  included  a  mo\'ing- 
picture  camera  weighing  forty  pounds  and 
ten  thousand  feet  of  film.  The  party 
thought  they  would  first  tackle  a  herd  of 
•v\ald  elephants,  and  with  that  object  in 
xievr  set  out  for  the  region  where  these 
animals  abound.  Immediately  upon  reach- 
ing their  destination  they  were  informed 
by  the  natives  that  a  herd  of  the  pachy- 
derms were  near  at  hand.  The  account 
continues: 

After  a  hasty  l)reakfast  three  of  us  set 
out,  accompanied  by  some  porters  and 
native  warriors.  It  was  very  tedious  work 
forcing  our  way  through  the  tall  elephant 
grass,  to  which  clung  a  kind  of  vetch  with 
firm  tendrils,  in  which  we  occasionally 
caught  our  feet  and  tript  over.  At  noon 
we  got  our  first  sight  of  the  elephants 
descending  from  the  hills  into  a  large 
swamp  that  lay  at  the  bottom.  No  place 
could  have  been  more  suitable  for  our  pur- 
l)ose  and  we  felt  sure  of  getting  a  good  film. 
Maneuvering  to  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
animals,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  them 
wallowing  in  the  swamp. 

The  operator  soon  had  his  camera  fixt 
and  began  winding  off  the  film.  A  young 
bull,  however,  heard  the  uncommon 
click,  click  of  the  machine,  and,  becoming 
alarmed,  threw  his  trunk  in  the  air  and  gave 
out  a  terrific  roar.  It  was  soon  taken  up 
by  the  other  bulls,  and  then  the  cows 
joined  in  with  their  trebh^s,  the  whole  pro- 
ducing a  regular  pandemonium.  Our 
operator  looked  round  for  a  safe  retreat. 
My  companion,  thinking  the  animals  in- 
tended to  clear  off,  raised  his  rifle  and  fired 
at  a  big  bull,  but  failed  to  bring  him  down. 
But  he  had  not  bargain(>d  for  what  was 
to  follow.  Th(;  now  tlioroughly  aroused 
monsters  began  circling  for  our  scent  and 
we  had  to  make  a  quick  retrtuit  to  a  rise 
about  eighty  yards  away,  so  that  we  could 
see  what  was  happening  in  case  they  got 
round  to  our  rear. 

We  had  no  sooner  taken  up  our  position 
than  thej'  made  a  charg(>  over  the  sjjot 
which  we  had  just  left.  Disai)i)()iiitc(l  at 
not  finding  us,  they  split  into  small  gi'oups, 
the  majority  crossing  the  swamp.  Two 
of  the  animals,  however,  stuck  to  the 
wounded  elephant — a  c«)W  and  a  iiu'diuni- 
sized  bull.  These  evidently  made  up  their 
minds  to  locate  us,  and  again  started  cir- 
cling for  our  wind.  As  there  was  only  one 
tree  near  us,  we  decided  to  shoot  if  they 
came  close  and  nu'ant  to  attack.  They 
gradually  reduced   the  circle  till  they  had 


got   our  wind,   wlien    they   stopt    dead   at 
about  forty  yards  distant. 

We  knew  that  foretold  a  straiglit  charge; 
so  Robbey  and  I  fired  hastily.  ^ly  partner 
brought  his  bull  down  with  a  quick  shot 
from  his  ..500  Express.  I  was  using  a  9- 
millimeter  rifle,  useless  for  killing  an 
elephant  with  a  frontal  ^Vot.  So  I  aimed 
at  the  trunk,  and  it  had  t'le  effect  of  turn- 
ing the  brute  from  his  purpose  of  charging. 
Not  so,  however,  the  cow%  Flapping  her 
large  ears,  she  started  squealing  with  rage, 
and  then,  with  trunk  outstretched  and 
gleaming  red,  beady  eyes,  came  on  Uke  an 
express-train.  The  operator  collapsed, 
and  it  w^as  lucky  he  did  so,  for  before  we 
could  get  a  shot  home  the  enraged  animal 
had  seized  the  camera  with  her  trunk  and 
swung  it  aloft.  We  were  forced  to  give 
ground,  and  then  Robbey  and  I  found  our- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  elephant,  our 
rifles  singing  out  together.  The  great  beast 
sank  down  backward,  dead,  still  holding 
the  camera  and  stand.  The  operator  in- 
vestigated the  camera  and  reported  noth- 
ing broken,  so  we  took  up  the  hunt  for  the 
other  wounded  buU,  leaving  the  photog- 
rapher to  continue  his  picture  of  the  natiA^es 
cutting  up  the  dead  beast. 

The  wounded  buU  led  them  a  merry  chase, 
and  it  was  evening  before  he  w^as  finally 
finished  off.  On  their  way  back  to  camp 
thej^  found  that  the  camera  man  had  col- 
lapsed on  account  of  the  exertions  and 
excitement  of  the  day.  Not  only  had  he 
been  exposed  to  sundry  perils  from  the 
elephants,  but  when  he  and  the  native 
porters  were  returning  to  camp  they  stirred 
up  a  large  and  irritable  rhinoceros  which 
charged  them  enthusiastically  and  forth- 
with, but  was  fortunately  speared  to  death 
by  the  porters.  That  was  the  last  straAv. 
The  operator  lay  down  in  the  grass  scared 
almost  into  paralysis.  They  finally  got 
him  to  camp,  where  he  was  laid  up  for 
three  days.  It  was  decided  that  he  had 
not  had  sufficient  jungle  experience  to 
make  it  practicable  for  him  to  try  to 
film  the  more  dangerous  beasts.  The  place 
swarmed  with  zebra,  antelope,  and  gazelle, 
however,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the 
party  w^ould  confine  themselves  to  securing 
pictiu-es  of  these  ostensil)ly  less  recal- 
citrant animals  for  a  wliile  until  they  had 
become  more  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
the  wilderness  and  its  denizens.  So  they 
set  out  once  more.    The  narrative  proceeds: 

On  our  way  we  came  across  a  good-sized 
h(*rd  of  giraffe,  and  tried  to  stalk  them, 
but  the  Avily  beasts  quickly  dett^cttid  the 
(ianu>ra.  So  that  it  could  be  ready  for 
instant  use,  it  was  carried  already  s<'t  ui> 
on  the  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  on(\  of  tJie 
boys.  For  two  hours  we  maneuvered  near 
thos(>  giraffes.  l)ut  never  managed  to  film 
them.  Tlien  some  one  suggested  tliat  the 
camera  sliould  be  concealed  in  some  bushes 
w hile  we  rode  round  the  suspicious  jinimals 
and  headed  them  toward  it. 

This  seemed  the  best  solution,  so  we 
acted  ui)on  it.  The  aninuils.  however,  had 
become  alarmed,  and  it  took  some  fast 
riding  before  we  coidd  circuinveut  thom 
and  get  them  moving  in  tlu^  direction  we 
wanted  them  to  go.  At  last  we  headed 
them  toward  the  l)ushes,  but  when  they 
got  to  within  eighty  yards  some  motion 
of  the  operator  startled  them  and  they 
broke  back.     We,  }i(»we\er,  closed  in,  and 


riding  after  them  with  shouts  managed  to 
stami)ede  them  nearly  over  the  place  in 
which  the  camera  was  concealed.  It  was 
rather  laughable  to  see  the  awk\vard  lurch 
of  the  giraffes  when  they  heard  the  click 
of  the  machine;  some  nearly  stumble<l 
OA'er.  We  found  the  operator  beaming  with 
joy.  He  said  he  had  taken  over  three 
himdred  feet  of  a  first-class  pietiu"e. 

Having  had  so  much  success  with  the 
giraffes,  they  naturally  thought  they  would 
follow  out  the  same  tactics  with  a  large 
herd  of  the  other  animals.  Accordingly 
they  sent  out  their  carriers  to  round  up 
those  grazing  on  the  plain,  for  the  purpose 
of  dri\ing  them  past  the  camera.  But  the 
plan  didn't  work  out  just  as  they  had 
expected : 

It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  that  they 
began  to  come  our  way.  I  could  see  liter- 
ally thousands  coming  over  the  rise.  They 
had  been  so  w^ell  herded  that  thej'  headed 
straight  for  the  place  in  which  we  lay  con- 
cealed. Then  some  freak  or  knowledge  of 
danger  alarmed  them,  and  down  they  raced 
like  fiends  hunting  us  to  our  death.  There 
was  no  time  to  move,  and  only  one  thing 
to  do,  and  that  was  to  shoot  the  leaders. 
Not  until  1  had  kiUed  four  zebra,  two  wilde- 
beest, and  three  hartbeest,  did  the  tide 
of  animals  sw-erA'e.  I  held  my  breath  in 
astonishment  at  the  number  and  speed. 
Then,  remembering  the  camera,  I  looked 
for  my  companion,  but  instead  of  finding 
him  busily  taking  a  picture  of  the  sight  of  a 
hfetime,  I  found  him  standing  with  his  rifle 
raised  ready  to  shoot  at  any  animal  that 
tried  to  trample  over  us. 

"For  goodness'  sake  take  the  picture!" 
I  shouted. 

This  brought  him  to  the  business  we  had 
in  hand,  and,  dropping  his  rifle,  he  started 
with  his  machine;  but  too  late!  He  only 
managed  to  get  the  tail-end  of  the  charging 
squadrons,  composed  of  gazelles. 

After  some  more  time  spent  in  attempts 
to  get  pictures  of  impala  and  other  com- 
paratively docile  beasts,  they  felt  they  had 
reached  a  state  of  exi)erience  which  would 
warrant  them  in  going  after  the  dangerous 
animals  again.  The\'  started  with  the 
water-buffalo,  a  beast,  w^hich,  according  to 
African  hunters,  is  almost  as  deadly  as  the 
lion  in  an  encounter.  Once  more  they  were 
treated  to  a  glad  surj)rize: 

Not  expecting  to  come  aross  this  animal 
for  some  days,  the  operator  and  I  rode  on 
in  advance  of  the  caravan,  taking  the 
camera  with  us  in  case  we  had  a  chance 
to  use  it.  A  j)arty  of  warriors  also  ac- 
companied us.  We  had  now  come  to 
beautiful  country  resembling  an  English 
])ark,  with  clusters  of  bushes  dotted  here 
and  there.  After  we  had  tra\('l(>d  sonu> 
hours  we  halted  wiiile  .some  of  tlie  warriors 
followed  a  hoiu\v-bird  into  the  bushes 
aft(-r  wild  honey.  No  .sooner  had  they 
entered  the  scrub  than  we  lu  ard  a  (Tackling 
of  sticks  and  rustling  leaves,  denoting  the 
presen<'e  of  big  aninuils,  and  out  poured 
about  twenty  bulTaloes  within  twtmty 
>ards  of  us.  We  wiTe  halted  near  a  big 
tree,  so  I  whispered  for  the  camera  to  be 
fixt  up  behind  tiie  Irei'.  The  moviunent 
was  noticed  by  the  animals,  who  stood  with 
heads  raised  looking  in  our  direction.  One 
fine  bull  started  j)awing  the  ground, 
throwing  uj)  great  clods  of  earth.  This 
1  knew  heralded  a  charge,  and  I  i)romptly 
fired,  seA'erely  wounding  the  beast.  The 
report   startled    the   others    into    activity, 
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STRENGTH 


To  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  a  thing  is  well  done, 
you  like  to  see  it  heing  done.  That  is  the  principle  of  the 
scientist,  the  business  man,  the  thorough,  efficient,  successful 
American. 

The  process  of  fitting  the  radius'rod  to  a  Paige  truck  may 
not  be  picturesque.  But  it  is  vastly  important  and  signifi' 
cant.  Paige  trucks  are  driven  through  the  radius-rods — not 
through  the  springs.  That  is  a  factor  of  greater  Strength, 
more  constant  and  consistent  Service. 


The  radius  rods  are  bracketted  on.  And  they  are  dropforged. 
And  that  frame  you  see — it  is  pressed  steel,  not  rolled  steel — 
because  pressed  steel  is  denser,  tougher,  Stronger.  The  frame 
is  six  inches  deep,  instead  of  four  inches.  The  flange  is  three 
inches  wide,  instead  of  two  inches. 

This  Greater  Strength  is  vital  to  the  life  of  the  truck.  We 
believe  that  factors  of  safety  and  service  cannot  he  too  high. 
A  Paige  truck  is  designed  and  built  for  Durability.  A  Paige 
truck  is  bought  and  sold  as  a  Preferred  Investment. 


PAIGE-DETROIT    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 


Build  Ncrw  the  National,  State 
and  County  Roads  lee  need  and 
Prosperity  ■will  ride  to  every 
American's  gate. 

U.  S,  Department  of  Laboi 
W^  B.  Wilson,  Secretary 


The  Most  Serviceable  Truc\  in  America 


Build  Noiej  Good  Roads  and  see 
ho-w  quickly  Good  Times  ■will 
roll  donan  those  roads. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
IV.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary^ 
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but  luckily  not  our  way,  and  the  photog- 
rapher got  about  two  hundred  feet  of  film 
before  they  were  out  of  sight. 

Now  came  the  danger  of  following  the 
wounded  bull.  I  told  my  companion  that 
if  the  brute  charged  not  to  be  alarmed, 
but  to  go  on  taking  the  picture,  because 
if  I  failed  to  bring  him  down  with  the  rifle 
the  warriors  would  soon  dispatch  him 
with  their  spears,  which  would  make  the 
film  more  exciting  and  all  the  more  valu- 
able. We  then  started  to  look  for  the  spoor, 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  blood,  altho 
we  knew  the  animal  was  badly  wounded, 
for  we  had  seen  it  stagger.  I  told  the  men 
to  stretch  themselves  out  in  a  long  line 
and  go  in  the  direction  the  animals  had 
taken.  The  Avarriors  started  away,  and 
mj'  companion  and  I  mounted  our  horses 
to  foUow,  when  my  gun-bearer  drew  my 
attention  to  some  huge  animal  partly  con- 
cealed by  bushes.  We  rode  toward  it,  but 
the  animal,  who  was  evidently  watching 
us,  cleared  round  the  bush.  I  had  four 
dogs  mth  me,  and,  telling  my  companion 
to  stay  still,  rode  toward  the  spot,  urging 
the  dogs  into  the  scrub.  They  had  no 
sooner  started  when  out  charged  my 
wounded  buffalo ;  head  down  and  tail  erect, 
he  came  plunging  toward  me  and  the  dogs. 

I  wheeled  my  horse  out  of  the  way,  but 
the  beast,  sighting  the  operator,  charged 
toward  him.  Never  having  done  any 
riding  till  he  came  to  Africa,  he  lost  con- 
trol of  his  horse,  which,  frightened  by  the 
charging  buffalo,  bolted.  He  was  thrown, 
and  seemed  to  turn  a  double  somersault 
before  hitting  the  ground.  I  thought  he 
would  certainly  be  killed  by  this  wounded 
buffalo,  and  rode  toward  the  spot.  Seeing 
the  danger,  my  gun-bearer  pluckily  fired 
at  the  beast,  thus  drawing  the  animal's 
attention  to  himself.  Before  he  could  fire  a 
second  time  he  was  caught  on  the  tremen- 
dous horns  and  hurtled  into  space.  I  now 
noticed  the  photographer  crawling  on 
hands  and  knees  into  the  bush.  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
dogs  had  not  joined  in  at  this  critical 
moment.  My  Airedale  terrier  tried  to 
fasten  on  the  buffalo's  nose,  but  was  swept 
by  the  savage  horns  into  the  air.  The 
brute  then  charged  the  other  dogs,  which 
action  promptly  made  them  come  toward 
me.  Thinking  I  should  prove  the  easier 
mark,  the  buffalo  now  charged  down  upon 
me.  That  was  what  I  wanted.  I  rode  off 
with  the  wounded  beast  following  me. 
When  we  had  traveled  about  a  mile  I 
headed  away  to  my  right  across  a  stream 
and  through  a  small  patch  of  forest,  where 
the  beast  lost  my  trail. 

I  then  rode  back  to  find  out  what  had 
happened.  I  found  the  operator  sore 
from  having  fallen  on  to  his  revolver,  and 
he  was  undecided  whether  he  had  some 
ribs  broken  or  not.  The  gun-bearer  had 
lost  a  good  deal  of  skin  and  was  severely 
shaken,  but  no  bones  broken.  Mac,  the 
dog,  had  a  jagged  wound  reaching  right 
along  his  right  side.  I  had  my  pocket 
medicine-case,  and  we  sewed  up  the  gash, 
but  he  died  before  morning.  The  warriors 
now  joined  us,  having  come  back  at  the 
sound  of  th(^  gun-l)(!arer's  shots,  and  we 
decided  to  follow  up  the  wounded  buffalo. 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  the  spoor, 
and  the  trail  led  us  into  the  forest  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  We  trailed  him  for  two 
hours  through  thick  underbrush,  and  at 
last  arrived  at  the  river  which  he  had 
crossed.  Seeing  it  meant  going  l)ack  about 
ten  miles  to  the  fording-place,  I  gave 
up  the  search  and  returned  to  the  place 
where  we  had  elected  to  camp. 

They   had   now   tried   their  hand   with 


more  or  less  doubtful  success  at  filming  a 
variety  of  beasts,  but  had  not  as  yet  tackled 
lions.  That  came  next.  A  group  of  ten 
of  these  animals  appeared  not  far  from 
camp  one  day.  The  camera  man  hastily 
got  his  machine  in  order,  but  the  lions 
didn't  care  to  be  photographed  and  re- 
fused to  stay  in  sight.  Knowing  that  lions 
were  in  the  vicinity,  however,  a  desperate 
attempt  was  made  to  get  a  picture.  What 
happened  is  thus  narrated: 

Seeing  it  was  only  a  narrow  path,  I  sent 
some  boys  to  encircle  it,  with  instructions 
to  make  a  noise  and  drive  the  lions  toward 
our  position  near  some  good  trees.  I 
stationed  six  warriors  near  us,  armed  with 
spears  and  shields,  so  as  to  protect  the 
operator  should  any  lions  break  through 
our  lines.  Silence  reigned  for  some  time; 
then  we  heard  the  beaters  in  the  distance 
shouting  and  coming  toward  us,  but  no 
sound  from  the  lions.  I  was  just  beginning 
to  think  they  had  escaped  when  I  noticed 
one  of  my  warriors  making  signs  to  me. 
Cautiously  creeping  toward  him,  I  saw  a 
magnificent  black  -  maned  lion  standing 
about  ten  yards  in  front  of  us.  I  beckoned 
to  the  operator,  and  he  started  to  come 
toward  us  when  some  of  the  other  lions 
began  roaring.  The  noise  was  enough  to 
send  a  chill  down  the  back  of  a  veteran 
like  myself,  so  I  could  not  blame  the 
camera  man  for  losing  control  of  himself 
and  making  for  a  good-sized  tree  to  climb. 
The  lion  I  was  watching  now  turned  to 
escape,  but  I  managed  to  drop  him  with  a 
bullet  through  the  brain.  This  started  a 
tremendous  racket,  and  we  could  hear  the 
beasts  rushing  backward  and  forward  in 
the  scrub,  giving  out  terrific  whoops  of 
rage.  Then  they  broke  toward  the  beaters, 
who  promptly  climbed  trees  and  let  them 
through.  Thus  we  lost  what  should  have 
been  a  most  thrilling  film  of  lions. 


EVERY  YANKEE  REPORTER  IN  PARIS 
IS  A  DIPLOMATIC  STORM-CENTER 


'  I  ^HE  luekj%  or  luckless,  American  cor- 
^  respondents  who  are  trying  to  keep  a 
breathless  world  informed  of  the  mo- 
mentous doings  of  the  august  personages 
engaged  in  the  thus  far  reasonably  peace- 
ful pursuit  of  establishing  peace  on  earth, 
may  fall  down  now  and  then  in  that 
laudable  endeavor.  Probably  theirs  is  not 
the  easiest  job  in  the  world.  No  doubt 
many  things  happen  to  cast  gloom  over 
their  lives.  But  be  these  things  as  they 
may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  mixed  in  with 
the  gloom  those  correspondents  are  get- 
ting a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  experience. 
One  of  them,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  gives  a  few  glimpses  of  what  he 
calles  the  "lighter  side  of  the  Paris  meet- 
ing." His  story  deals  principally  with  the 
experiences  of  the  Americ^an  correspondents 
with  that  large  and  somewhat  motley  crew 
of  representatives,  kings,  princes,  premiers, 
warriors,  ambassadors  extraordinarj',  et  al. 
who  appear  in  droves  at  the  Paris  Con- 
ference in  behalf  of  proposed,  newly 
hota,  recently  revived,  or  highly  obscure 
villainously  supprest  nations  tucked  away 
in  various  remote  and  often  practically 
inaccessible    corners    of    this    plant.       It 


appears  that  every  American  who  has  gone 
to  Paris  to  wxite  up  the  proceedings  of  the 
Peace  Council,  heeding  the  ancient  ad- 
monition about  the  desirability  of  per- 
mitting the  light  to  shine  and  not  conceal- 
ing it  under  a  half  bushel,  has  let  it  be 
knoAvn  more  or  less  thoroughly  that  he, 
individually,  represents  100,000,000  people 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  love 
liberty  and  have  a  feeling  for  everj'body 
who  doesn't  enjoy  his  full  share  of  that 
priceless  commodity.  Wherefore,  to  quote 
the  writer  in  The  Times: 

So  it  was  that  any  astute  observer  would 
find  not  only  in  the  corridors,  but  in  the 
temporary  throne-rooms  of  visiting  kings 
at  leading  hotels,  and  in  the  cabinets  of 
Prime  and  Foreign  Ministers  in  three-story 
Paris  whitestone-fronts,  Jimmie  Hall,  of 
the  Texan  press  syndicate  (representative 
of  100,000,000  people),  or  Pete  Smith,  of  the 
W^yoming  press  (representative  of  100,000,- 
000  people) — being  talked  to  or  at  by 
King  or  Minister,  if  not  in  our  owti  native 
language,  then  through  some  court  in- 
terpreter. And  the  tenor  of  the  speech 
was  always,  "America,  we  count  on  you." 

Going  then  somewhat  into  detail  in  his 
account  of  the  various  nationalities  en- 
countered by  the  American  correspondent, 
the  Amter  continues: 

In  this  presentation  of  facts  to  the 
virgin  mind  of  the  unprejudiced  and  naive 
newspaper  man,  the  Lithuanians,  buffer 
state  without  boundaries  between  Russia 
and  Germany,  certainlj^  had  an  advantage. 
Their  agent  was  a  young  Detroit  lawj-er, 
graduate  of  a  Middle  Western  university, 
of  Lithuanian  abstraction,  a  perpetual 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  a  derby  always  on  his 
head,  a  fm*  coat  always  on  his  back.  He 
was  building  up  a  practise  for  the  League 
of  Nations  Court.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
carried  seven  million  people  (according  to 
Lithuanian  reckoning)  in  his  pocket  and 
also  a  r*rime  Minister,  kept  dated  up  for 
lunch  and  dinner  and  supper  with  Amer- 
ican press  correspondents.  I  should  not 
have  been  surprized  if  any  very  busy 
American  newspaper  man  had  arranged  a 
breakfast  or  even  prebreakfast  bath- 
room date  with  the  enterprising  American- 
Lithuanian  patriot  and  his  Prime  Minister. 
Some  talked  of  being  buttonholed  in  the 
barber's  chair  by  the  assiduous  Detroit 
diplomat. 

Jugo-Slavia,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Conference,  had  a  man  who  had  seen  ex- 
perience in  the  bjTvays  of  American 
publicity — on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  He 
had  been  a  tenor  singer  before  American 
audiences — and  a  worker  for  newspapers 
besides.  Jugo-Slavia  was  in  a  bad  way 
when  he  was  working  for  her  cause — 
nowhere  to  go  but  to  Servia  for  recognition. 
Our  friend,  therefore,  was  both  a  High 
Commissioner  for  Jugo-Slavia,  and,  for 
reasons  of  safe  conduct  over  annoying 
boundaries,  a  Servian  diplomat.  He 
dwelt  much,  in  his  contact  mth  us,  on  the 
well-flavored  wines  of  his  native  country 
and  the  beauty  and  fulness  of  spirit  of 
the  native  Jugo-Slavic  melodies.  And 
because  he  was  a  good  fellow  and  had 
known  the  hard  knocks  of  a  vaudeville 
circuit  in  the  States,  Jugo-Slavia's  agent 
grew  in  popularity. 

Somewhere— if  you  happen  to  possess 
an  ethnological  map  of  Eurasia — you  will 
find  the  land  of  the  Kurds.  (It  will 
depend  much,  however,  upon  the  nation- 
ality of  the  man  who  made  the  map.)    We, 
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THE    NEW    SERIES    HAYNES 
ITS  FACTORS  OF  CHARACTER 


Fou7'  doom — a  feature  of  the  Haynes 

companion  able  RoaJ.^ter.  Low,  racy  in 
appearance  and  n I f  rti -smart  in  thispop- 
ular  car.  Soi-iabilidj  among  the  four 
pasaetigera  calls  for  this  chummy  seat 
arrangement.  A  venfilato?'  in  the  front 
cowl  is  finely  regulated. 


HAYNES 


"D  EAUTY,   strength,  power  and  comfort— 
^  the  essential  factors  of  character  in  a  car. 


-these 


are 


NEW  SERIES  "LIGHT  SIX" 

Open  Cars 
Touring  Car — 7  Passenger        .        .        .     $2485 
Roadster — Four  doors,  4  Passenger    .        .  2485 

Closed  Cars 

Coupe— 4  Passenger $3100 

Sedan — 7  Passenger 3350 

Limousine — 7  Passenger       ....     4000 

W^ooden  W^Keels  Standard  Equipment 

NEW  SERIES  "LIGHT  TWELVE" 

Open  Cars 
Touring  Car — 7  Passenger  ....  $3250 
Roadster — Four  doors,  4  Passenger       .         3250 

Closed  Cars 

Coupl— 4  Passenger $3800 

Sedan — 7  Passenger 4000 

Wire  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 

A    new   catalog,    beautifully   illus- 
trated, will  be  sent  on  request. 

Address  Debt.  43.        \     -r^ 

t^  )        - 


Redl  character  cannot  exist  if  one  factor  must  be  sacrificed 
to  secure  another.  Haynes  engineers  and  designers  have 
held  this  principle  through  all  the  26  years  of  Haynes 
history^ — and  the  new  series  Haynes  exemplifies  the 
worthiness  of  their  skill. 

This  spirit  imbues  the  entire  Haynes  organization.  The 
character  of  the  Haynes  must  not  only  be  built  into 
it  at  the  factory;  it  is  furthermore  expressed  in  the  ser' 
vice  rendered  by  Haynes  representatives. 

The  new  series  Haynes  fouT'door  roadster,  with  its  full 
aluminum  body,  its  roomy  seating  arrangement,  its  hand- 
buffed  leather  upholstery,  its  pleasant  lines,  its  powerful, 
dependable  motor — signally  shows  the  character'value 
of  these  four  factors  which  distinguish  the  Haynes — 
beauty,  strength,  power  and  comfort. 

In  every  way  consistent  with  maintaining  the  character 
of  the  Haynes  we  are  expediting  deliveries,  but  w^e  advise 
promptness  in  selecting  the  new^  Haynes  you  wish  to  own. 


The  Haynes  Automobile  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind,,  U.S. A. 


1893-THE    HAYNES    IS    AMERICA'S    FIRST    CAR-1919 
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Progress  in 
Science  of 
Sanitation 

WE  have  many  conspic- 
uous examples  of  the 
important  part  modem 
sanitation  plays  in  our  commer- 
cial life — the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  erection  of 
army  posts,  etc. 

These  great  engineering  enterprises, 
however,  concern  relatively  few  people, 
while  every  family  is  in  daily  contact 
with  a  piece  of  equipment  which  is  of 
greatest  importance  to  its  health — the 
refrigerator.  Bohn  has  taken  specula- 
tion out  of  refrigerator  buying. 


^^'^'^OAfREFRlG^^ 


QR 


This  well  known  home  refrigerator  is  a 
refinement  of  the  big  Bohn  Syphon 
Refrigerator  system  used  in  cars  by  the 
great  railroad  systems. 

Beautiful  white  porcelain  lining  made 
in  one  piece  and  with  full  rounded  cor- 
ners— air  circulation  so  rapid  that  the 
food  compartments  are  drier  than  the 
rooms  of  your  home — insulation  that 
saves  ice  and  maintains  low,  even  tem- 
perature —  beautiful  exteriors  —  these 
are  features  which  make  Bohn  patrons 
enthusiastic  in  their  endorsements. 

Ask  the  Bohn  Dealer  in  your  city 

to  show  you.     His  name  and  our 

literature   mailed   on   request. 

Bohn  Refrigerator  Co. 


1410  University  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn 


New  York 
53We8t42dSt. 

Newark 
913   Broad   St. 

Chicago 
68  E.  Washing- 
ton St. 

NATHAN- 

DOHRMANN  CO. 

Sao  Franciico 

PARMALEE- 

DOHRMANN  CO. 

Los  Angeles 

We  also  make 
Bohn  SanitoT 
Kitchen  Tables 
with  white  or 
blue  porcelain 
tops.  ' 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE    FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 


How    bi:^t  to 

clean  evety- 

tliini;   in   uii'l 

—  a  b  o  11  t  t  li  i: 

Iioum;.  Huiiilr<-<1^  <)1  Useful  r.cipis.     i2nio,  clotli,  75  rents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY       -  NEW  YORK 


The  Expert  Cleaner 


U) 


ACKYARD 
'E  KEEPING 


You  like  honey-  -everyone  does 
^kiddies  and  grown-ups.  Keep 
one  hive  or  more  in  your  back 
yard,  garden  or  orchard  We  11 
tell  you  how  by 

THE  ROOT  WAY 

Our  50  years  of  bee-keepinfi 
experience   at   your  service 

Litdc  expense  to  start.  Bees  bunt 
their  own  fofxl.  Lots  ot  fun  and  pro- 
fit and  eaftily  kept  niui  cared  lor  Write 
lor  fret-  hook  Contains  fnscmatind  in 
^formation  about  bees  and  beekeeping 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.. 
122  Main  St.  Medina.  O. 


for  our  part,  had  never  heard  of  them  until 
one  morning,  in  the  press-room,  we  were 
suddenly  apprized  of  our  ignorance.-  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  scrap  of  paper  (paper 
is  exi>eusive  in  France)  pinned  to  the 
buiUstin-board,  with  an  appeal  in  English 
to  this  effect: 

"We  have  been  Kurds  the  last  ten 
thousand  years.  During  all  that  time  we 
have  been  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
barbarians — by  Russians,  by  Cossacks,  by 
Czecho-Slo^'aks,  by  Poles,  and  so  forth, 
who  have  tried  to  suppress  our  national 
institutions  and  customs.  We  appeal  to 
President  Wilson  and  the  people  of  the 
great  Republic  he  represents  to  make  us 
free,  autonomous,  and  independent,  and 
we  count  upon  the  traditional  liberty- 
loving  Americans  for  this. 

Yours  for  a  free  Kurdom, 

"(Signed)     The  Kur  of  Kurds." 

There  is  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the 
High  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Kurds  will 
be  at  home  to  American  journalists  next 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  notice  neglects 
to  mention  what  every  American  new^s- 
paper  man  knows — that  sherry  and  port 
and  other  wines,  which  cost  at  least  three 
francs  a  glass  at  the  "mochc'^  bars  and  five 
francs  at  the  better  cafes,  will  also  be 
served. 

Arabs  drop  into  town.  They  pitch 
their  tei^ts  at  the  Hotel  Continental.  To 
give  a  real  Arabian  touch,  the  two  black 
serving  men  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Emir  guard  the  royal  throne-room,  sitting 
on  Louis  XVI.  chairs  in  the  red-carpeted 
corridor.  They  wear  college-brand  clothes, 
a  bit  worn  to  be  sure,  but  white  turbans 
with  long  linen  trailers  give  them  the  true 
Arabian  stamp,  while  little  French  bell- 
boys in  blue  uniforms,  wdth  many  buttons, 
products  of  Western  civilization,  deliver 
to  them  on  silver  platters  visiting-cards 
of  American  newspaper  men  come  to  see  the 
Prince  on  a  little  matter  of  the  Arabian 
Empire — Mesopotamia,  Syria,  the  Hedjaz, 
bones  of  contention  among  the  Allies. 
America  is  looked  to  by  the  Emir  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot.  The  oldest  civiliza- 
tion in  the  world  seeks  from  the  youngest 
its  independence  and  its  freedom. 

The  Prince  Emir,  a  young  man  of 
earnest  mien  and  stately  bearing,  is  sur- 
rounded at  his  hotel  by  a  royal  Court, 
which  even  includes  a  brilliant  young 
English  colonel,  chief  political  and  diplo- 
matic adviser,  and  a  Syrian-American, 
who  when  he  was  in  the  States  wandered 
far  enough  from  Washington  Street  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  who's  who  and  w^hat's 
what  in  America.  His  Highness  the 
Emir,  the  eighty-eighth  of  his  line,  is  weU 
informed.  Through  an  Arabian  inter- 
preter, late  a  student  at  Oxford,  he  teUs 
me  in  his  throne-room,  where  he  receives 
me  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  that 
is  in  kings:  "Tell  the  100,000,000  Amer- 
i(!an  people  that  we  count  on  them  to  keep 
us  delivered  from  our  oppressors,  the 
Turks.  Tell  them  that  we  depend  upon 
them  to  guarantee  our  liberties — the 
liberties  we  ha\e  fought  for  against  the 
Turks.  Tell  them  that  should  we  not 
receive  the  liberties  we  have  struggled  for, 
we  Avill  ourselves  emulate  America's  ex- 
ample and  continue  to  fight  for  them  or 
die  in  the  attemjjt." 

It  is  learned  that  the  Prince  Emir,  who 
lias  personally  led  his  hordes  against  the 
Turk  «luring  the  war,  now  has  the  P"'iench 
against  him,  the  British  for  him,  in  his 
plans  for  a  free  Arabia,  and  that  he  looks 
af-ross  the  Atlantic  for  the  push  of  public 
()])inion  which  Avill  uiaki^  him  and  his 
p<'(»pl<'  free. 


An  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  Poles,  the  writer  says,  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  large  number  of  good 
propagandists  for  their  home  lands  in  the 
numerous  soldiers  of  those  extractions  in 
the  American  Army.    Further: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Parisian 
figures  at  the  Peace  Conference,  perhaps, 
is  an  American  captain  in  the  Intelligence 
Department,  of  Czecho-Slavic  origin,  who 
was  instrumental  in  carrying  on  the 
Bohemian  educational  campaign.  He  was 
a  poor  sculptor  when  he  came  to  America 
years  ago.  A  policeman's  driving  him 
away  from  a  corner  where  he  was  selling 
his  modeled  figures  thrust  him  into  other 
fields.  In  Paris  he  was  advi.siug  our  new 
allies  how  to  use  their  new-made  freedom 
and  publicity.  When  last  we  heard  of 
him  he  was  in  Prague,  organizing  public 
opinion  against  Bolshevik  propaganda 
conducted  by  German  merchant  princes. 

The  Poles — Prime  Ministers,  statesmen, 
everybodj^ — are  as  easily  available  as 
famous  prima-donnas,  tenors,  and  bary- 
tones in  any  well-run  opera-house.  And 
if  the  aspiring  nationalities  and  opprest 
peoples  are  scrambling  for  the  favor 
of  us  poor  press  correspondents,  are  the 
Greater  Powers,  the  Council  of  Ten,  doing 
nbthing  for  the  ten  million  back  home? 
By  no  means.  They  are  busier — on  a 
larger  scale.  With  more  finesse — to  be 
sure.  The  man  with  the  cigar  in  his 
mouth  and  a  derby  on  his  head,  the  late 
itinerant  tenor,  gives  waj'  to  a  Marquis 
and  Lord.  The  drink  of  good  fellowship 
becomes  a  meal.  W'hite  -  stone  houses 
blossom  out  into  millionaires'  palaces 
rented  for  the  occasion. 

Who  of  us  has  not  met  Italy's  repre- 
sentative?— a  veteran  of  her  campaigns,  tall, 
statuesque,  handsome,  a  patter  of  backs, 
hail-fellow-well-met,  picked  for  American 
newspaper  men's  especial  consumption. 
He  is  a  veritable  Cook's  tours  agency, 
when  it  comes  to  arranging  personally 
conducted  trips  for  American  corre- 
spondents. He  has  arranged  them  for  the 
Adriatic  littoral  and  into  Jugo-Sla^^a,  to 
prove  the  Italian  nature  of  these  coun- 
tries. It  is  said  by  those  who  have  under- 
taken these  free  voyages  that  to  stray  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  the 
itinerary,  physical  and  mental,  is  a  grave 
faux  pas,  not  to  be  condoned.  Thus 
Socialists  and  labor-leaders  are  tabu  for 
interviews,  and  slums  and  back  streets 
likewise.  One  correspondent,  who  was  a 
member  of  such  a  personally  conducted 
tour,  has  even  stated  that  his  satchel  was 
searched  for  the  manuscript  of  an  inter- 
view with  an  Italian  labor-leader.  But 
this  must  be  an  exaggeration! 

When  I  was  leaving  Paris  the  bluff 
gentleman  Was  crying  out  in  the  market- 
places that  there  were  still  six  places — 
count  them,  six — open  for  American 
press  correspondents  to  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  I  left  before  he  had  filled  his  quota. 
Lord  Northcliffe  did  his  bit  in  the 
world-war  when  he  gave  a  reception  to 
American  newspaper  men  at  the  Ritz 
and  provided  a  festive  American  bar  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  where  American 
drinks  were  served  fre*i  by  French  gentle- 
men in  white  coats.  Incidc^itally,  Lord 
Northdiffe  invited  those  ])resen1  to  a(;cept 
a  trip  to  England  to  see  her  reception  to 
our  Prt>sident.  Lord  Derby,  British  Am- 
bassador to  Fran(?e,  who  was  present,  by 
chance,  sen^onded  the  motion.  And  many 
of  the  correspondents  accepted  the  welcome 
invitation. 

The  British  slatesmen  were  most  readJlv 
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They  built  112  more  Locomotives 
with  a  third  less  tool  cost 


I 


N  a  great  locomotive  plant  only  one  thing 
delayed  the  rapid  completion   of  contracts. 

Men  and  machines  worked  at  top  speed — but 
tool-troubles  halted  deliveries  on  schedule  time. 

The  long  taps  that  cut  the  threaded  holes  in 
the  great  steel  boiler-plates  kept  breaking 
again  and  again. 

Men  lost  patience.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  time  and  spoiled  work  were  being  sacrificed. 

They  sent  for  a  Greenfield  Engineer. 

He  said  that  screw-cutting  tools  ought  not  to 
break — if  i hey  were  right — and  after  investiga- 
tion sent  on  for  trial  samples  of  the  GTD 
improved  stay-bolt  taps,  specially  designed  for 
this  type  of  work. 

Those  taps  stayed  on  the  job.  They  cut  breakage 
to  the  minimum.  They  pleased  the  men,  finish- 
ing more  boilers,  with  less  effort,  in  fewer  hours. 


More  were  ordered  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  the  previous  year's  production  record 
had  been  beaten  by  112  engines — and  the  cost 
report  of  these  particular  tools  showed  a  saving 
of  $12,000,  or  one-third  the  former  tool  cost. 

American  inventive  genius  had  eliminated  one 
more  obstacle  confronting  national  industrial 
efficiency. 

Greenfield  thread-cutting  tools  are  solving  the 
problems  of  manufacturers  in  many  industries 
because  they  stand  for  Accuracy y  Dependability^ 
Endurance. 

The  story  of  what  happened  in  this  loco- 
motive plant  may  apply  to  you,  too.  If  you 
are  engaged  in  the  use,  purchase  or  supervision 
of  the  tools  that  cut  and  gage  the  threaded  parts 
of  machines,  motors,  implements  or  appliances, 
it  will  pay  you  to  look  into  Greenfield  service. 


Our  new  book — "Tools  and  Dividends" — will 
be  published  shortly.  It  is  for  busy  executives 
as  well  as  for  experienced  engineers.  Your  copy 
will  be  reserved  for  you,  if  you  write  today. 


■   \mJl    TA 


NFI 


TAP  £r  DIE  CORPORATION 

Greenfield,  Mas sacKtisetts.  U.S.A. 

World'*s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Screw  CuttingTools 
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a\aihu)le  for  the  American  press.  At 
Btated  intervals,  too,  receptions  were 
given  to  them,  and  a  seasoned  journalist 
handled  rotitine  announcements. 

When  l<>ance  realized  finally'  that  even 
war-bread  could  be  buttered  as  much  by 
American  jjublic  oi)inion  as  by  American 
loans,  she  did  what  France  alwaj^s  does. 
She  did  "w/i  beau  gesle."  With  that  broad, 
sweeping  flourish  of  the  hand  she  requisi- 
tioned what  was  at  the  same  time  her 
most  magnificent  and  her  ugliest  mil- 
lionaire's palace — the  Dufayal  mansion — 
gaA'e  it  a  name,  the  "  Cercle  Elranghre  de  la 
Pi-esse,"  and  pro\"ided  a  bar  and  a  restau- 
rant (strange  liedfellows  of  public  opinion). 
The  cooking  is  good  and  the  prices  reason- 
able. The  "club"  provides  an  excellent, 
well-situated  meeting-place  for  the  cor- 
respondents of  all  nations. 

The  fight  for  American  pulilic  opinion 
Is  a  natural  one.  Since  Wilson's  arrival 
the  peoples  of  Europe  and  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  have  realized  that  the  people  rule, 
that  the  fight  for  the  predominance  of 
their  particidar  Aiew  must  be  made  before 
the  people.  More  than  that,  since  the  war 
they  have  realized  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing on  their  side  the  public  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  one  hundred  million,  e\'en 
tho  they  be  three  thousand  miles  away. 


THE  END  OF  A  GERMAN  MAN- HUNT 
-SEEN  FROM  THE  HUNTED  SIDE 


IT  was  Captain  Gilliland's  twelfth  at- 
tempt at  escape  from  the  torments  of 
German  war-i)risons,  and  a  rush  of  paniekj' 
fear,  putting  them  temporarily  out  of  their 
heads,  came  over  him  and  his  comrade 
refugee  when  daylight  found  them  without 
a  hiding-place,  in  a  clearing  through  which 
German  workmen  were  beginning  to  pass. 
For  four  days  they  had  hidden,  mostly 
in  mud-holes,  and  for  four  nights  they  had 
scrambled  through  swamps,  crawled  over 
exposed  roads  and  railroads  on  their  knees, 
and  dodged  bloodhounds  and  German 
sentries.  The  escaping  prisonei's  were 
already  light-headed  through  exposiu-e 
and  lack  of  food,  and  so,  when  "voices 
were  heard  on  all  sides"  of  them  and  a 
man  came  tramping  through  the  cleai'ing 
in  which  they  were  lying,  they  lost  then- 
heads  so  comi)letely  that  only  a  crazy  kind 
of  animal  instinct  remained.  When  the 
man  had  passed  without  seeing  them,  it 
seemed  to  strike  both  of  them  at  the  same 
time  that  they  ought  to  dig.  Beneath 
them  was  a  thick  carpet  of  dead  lea^-es. 
They  fell  on  their  knees  without  a  word, 
and  began  frantif^ally  scratching  up  the 
leaves  until  they  got  down  to  the  rotten 
mossy  bed  imderneath.  After  minutes 
that  seemed  like  hours  they  succeeded, 
with  broken  and  bleeding  nails,  in  scratcli- 
ing  a  hole  large  enough  to  cover  their 
})0(lies.  But  they  found  it  impossible  to 
rearrange  the  hvives  so  that  they  would 
look  undislurl)ed.  The  rest  of  that  day, 
which  both  of  the  men  remembered  as  the 
most  terrible  in  their  lives,  is  described 
in  one  of  the  later  chapters  of  Captain 
Gilliland's  book,  "My  Gorman  Prisons" 
(Houghton-Mifflin).  From  their  discovery 
that  their  digging  had  been  useless,  the 
narrative  proceeds: 


For  a  moment  or  so  I  lay  back  in  the 
little  grave  I  had  dug  and  gave  myself 
up  to  despair,  and  then  suddenly  it  dawned 
upon  me  that  this  was  not  the  waj-  to 
make  a  successful  escape.  We  were  in  a 
verj'  bad  position,  but  we  were  not  acting 
with  the  coolness  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  suecessfid  issue  to  om-  project.  Forth- 
with I  jumped  up,  and  the  two  of  us 
moA-ed  out  of  the  clearing  and  scouted 
through  the  open  country  traveling  in 
what  we  thought  must  be  a  westerly 
direction.  Very  soon  we  espied  another 
small  clearing,  this  time  to  oiir  right. 
Immediately  we  made  our  w-aj'  to  it  with 
the  utmost  caution,  only  to  find  that  hero 
also  there  was  no  place  of  concealment. 
But  on  lea\'ing  this  clearing  on  the  farther 
side  we  came  across  a  deep  drain  about 
two  feet  broad  and  four  feet  deep,  with 
four  inches  of  water  in  the  bottom.  Fol- 
lowing this  drain  down  its  length  to  right 
and  left,  we  found  it  was  just  the  place  in 
which  to  lie  concealed,  if  onlj'  we  could 
find  some  sort  of  covering  for  the  top  that 
would  look  at  all  natural. 

Unfortunately  it  was  now  practically 
light,  and  there  was  great  danger  that  we 
might  be  seen  while  trying  to  construct  a 
roof.  Without  some  sort  of  co\'ering  we 
would  ahnost  certainly  be  discovered  by 
the  first  passer-by.  With  this  in  \'iew  the 
two  of  us  hastily  snapt  off  a  few  small 
branches  from  the  neighboring  clearing, 
and  stuck  them  into  the  sides  of  the  top 
of  the  drain,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  frame- 
work; then  tearing  up  some  ferns  of  old- 
man's-hair  which  Ave  found  gi-owdng  along 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  we  arranged  them  as 
quicldy  as  we  could  on  the  top  of  the  frame 
of  branches,  and,  remo^ang  oiu-  boots,  we 
wriggled  in  one  by  one,  drawing  them 
after  us.  This  was  aU  right  for  the  first 
one,  but  extremely  difficult  for  the  second, 
owing  to  the  want  of  space  in  oiu*  retreat, 
since  there  was  no  room  for  both  of  us  to 
lie  on  om-  backs.  We  had,  therefore,  to 
wedge  ourselves  in,  l^ng  like  a  pair  of 
spoons  on  our  sides,  prest  so  close  to- 
gether that  the  slightest  moA'ement  be- 
came impossible. 

Oiu"  first  sensations  were  of  intense  satis- 
faction at  having  at  last  found  a  place 
where  we  stood  a  reasonable  chance  of  not 
being  discovered,  and  gi-eat  bodily  relief 
after  our  long  trek  of  the  night  before. 
Before  long  we  felt  the  strain  of  supporting 
om*  heads  a])OA'e  the  water,  in  which  we 
were  partly  immersed,  but  were  able  at 
length  to  alleviate  this  with  the  aid  of  om* 
boots,  AA'hich  we  contemplated  using  as 
pillows,  tho  this  Avas  more  easily  thought 
of  than  done,  as,  owing  to  our  wedged 
position,  neither  of  us  could  put  a  hand  out 
to  reach  the  l^oots  and  draw  them  under 
our  h(>ads,  altho  they  w^ere  not  more' than 
six  inches  away,  so  that  this  had  to  be 
brought  about  by  one  of  us  rolling  over  on 
toj)  of  tho  other  before  we  could  get  a 
hand  free.  This  being  accomplished,  he 
rolled  back  into  his  old  position,  with  the 
added  comfort  of  the  ))oots  as  a  pillow. 

For  a  time  Ave  comi)osed  ourseh^es  to 
rest  with  a  sigh  of  content,  only  too  glad 
to  feel  that  a\o  were  at  least  out  of  the 
danger  of  immediate  disco A^ery;  but  before 
very  long  we  ])egan  to  realize  that  we  had 
a  A^ery  bad  time  in  front  of  us.  For- 
tunately it  was  not  given  to  us  to  know 
how  bad  that  day's  experience  would  be — 
one  that  we  should  eA-^er  afterward  re- 
meml)er  as  the  most  terrible  of  our  lives. 
No  description  of  the  awful  time  we  spent 
in  that  drain,  however  vivid,  could  possibly 
depict  the  agonies  of  body  through  which 
Ave  Avent.  Owing  to  the  cold  and  damp, 
we  first  Avere  assailed  in  turn  by  an  ague 


which  nothing  could  suppress,  our  teeth 
rattling  like  castanets.  This  changed 
to  the  most  seA^ere  cramp  of  the  stomach 
and  legs,  which,  OAWng  to  our  position 
and  not  being  able  to  moA'e,  it  Avas  im- 
possible to  alleA-iate.  The  cramp  lasted 
till  nearly  midday,  Avhen  quite  suddenly  it 
passed  away,  to  be  succeeded  bj-  a  complete 
deadening  of  the  limbs  from  the  feet  up- 
ward— in  fact,  from  the  waist  downAvard 
we  Avere  as  if  made  of  stone,  Avithout  any 
sign  of  feeling  or  life  AvhatsoeA^er.  This 
was  reallj-  a  great  mercy,  as  it  relicAed  our 
prcA-ious  suffering — anything  Avas  better 
than  that  awful  cramp. 

But  the  possibility  that  thej'  might  not 
be  able  to  regain  the  use  of  their  legs  when 
night  came  flashed  across  their  minds,  says 
the  Avriter,  and  this  mental  toiment  took 
the  place  of  the  physical  torment  which, 
had  passed.  And  e\en  if  thej'  managed  to 
restore  the  circulation  in  the  deadened 
parts  of  their  bodies,  should  they  be  able 
to  endure  another  day  and  night  of  crawl- 
ing and  Avading  through  swamps  AA'ithout 
food?  Of  course  they  decided  that  they 
would  go  until  they  collapsed,  but  they 
had  practically  done  that  alread3\  Until 
nightfall  they  lay  and  endured  the  tor- 
ments of  thoughts  like  these,  Avhich  were 
only  interrupted  by  the  greater  torment 
that  Avas  brought  by  the  danger  that  they 
would  be  discoA-ered.  Captain  Gilliland 
describes  the  cumulative  effect  of  these 
thi-eats  of  discovery: 

Soon  after  the  cramp  had  left  us  a  party 
of  children  passed,  so  close  indeed  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  must  be  Avalking  almost 
on  top  of  us.  We  feared  they  might  be 
poking  along  the  drain  in  se<irch  of  minnows 
or  something.  The  danger  passed,  but 
for  some  little. time  we  could  heai  children's 
voices,  which  kept  us  in  a  ptrpetual  fear 
that  some  game  or  other  might  lead  them 
accidentally  to  stumble  upon  us.  From 
this  time  on  pedestrians  passed  close  by, 
either  singly  or  in  pairs  at  varying  in- 
tervals, which  brought  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  had  chosen  a  spot  near  to  some 
footpath  or  other  across  the  fields,  as  we 
afterAvard  discoA^ered  to  be  the  case. 
Just  about  this  period  it  began  to  rain 
pretty  hard,  for  Avhich  Ave  were  very 
thankful,  altho  it  made  us  more  uncom- 
fortable than  ever,  as  we  calculated  it 
would  reduce  the  number  of  pedestrians 
who  would  be  likelj'  to  take  a  footpath 
across  the  fields. 

Until  the  time  when  the  first  lot  of 
children  had  j)assed,  playing  by  the  AA'ay 
as  they  went,  Ave  had  felt  pretty  secure  in 
our  retreat,  which  was  our  chief  consola- 
tion for  being  in  such  an  aAvfully  cramped 
place;  but  now  that  the  danger  of  detection 
was  becoming  more  frequent,  OAving  to  our 
close  proximity  to  a  path  of  some  sort, 
we  began  to  suffer  mentally  as  well  as 
physically.  It  Avas  not  long  before  we 
discovered  that,  if  the  rain  reduced  the 
number  of  peoi)le  likely  to  be  abroad  in 
the  fields,  it  was  also  very  considerably 
diminishing  our  head  covering,  Avhich, 
if  the  rain  did  not  soon  cease,  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  on  account  of  its 
being  chiefly  composed  of  old-man's-hair 
fern,  which,  as  most  people  know,  is  a 
kind  of  gray  fiber.  Aery  much  like  horse- 
hair. These  haii's,  when  dry,  had  formed 
a  beautiful  thick  and  fluffy  covering,  but 
now  that  they  Avere  soaked  Avith  rain 
they  had  become  shriveled  and  hung 
doAvn  in  lank  tresses.     We  could  noAv  sec 
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Many  experienced  motorists  use  Michelin  Tubes  because  they  have  noticed 
that  small  stones  and  particles  of  dirt  which  get  inside  tires  do  not  cut 
Michelin  Tubes  as  they  do  other  makes. 

This  superiority  of  Michelin  Tubes  is  due  to  their  unequalled  toughness^ 
which  you  can  test  for  yourself  by  cutting  such  old  tubes  as  you  may  have 
or  can  borrow  from  your  tire  dealer.  You  will  find  Michelin  Tubes  far  more 
difficult  to  cut  than  other  makes.  In  fact,  you  will  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  cut  Michelin  Tubes  even  with  a  sharp  knife. 

This  superior  toughness  is  one  of  several  reasons  why  Michelin  Tubes  give 
the  unequalled  service  that  has  made  them  the  choice  of  the  great  majority 
of  motorists. 


MICHELIN  TIRE    CO.,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Michelin  Tire  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
782  St.  Catherine  Street,  W. ,  Montreal. 


Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 


^  -ft- 
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mCUUN  CLE4NERS 


Special  for 

Limited  Time 

Only 

(Mail  orders  filled  ansrwhere') 

HERE  IS  OUR  GREAT  OFFER: 

fFe  Will  Deliver  Right  hito 
Your  Hands  your  choice  of 
any  one  of  the  six  best 
makes  of  Electric  vacuum 
cleaners  and  let  you  try  the 
cleaner  thoroughly  before 
you  pay  a  cent. 

Only  $3^50  Down 

EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


\ 


\ 


If  you  decide  to  buy  after  the  trial  you  can°pay  down  as  your  first  pay- 
ment only  $3.50  and  pay  the  balance  in  small  eas^'  payments. 

Our  liberal  easy  payment  plan  gives  you  the  privilege  oCowning^and^^using 
and  paying  for  it  at  your  convenience — andnoextrachargefor  easy  payments. 

This  Great  Offer  Good  for  Limited  Time  Only 

Send  coupon  at  once  and  we  will  give  you  the  details  of  this  great  offer. 

WE  SELL  EVERY  KIND  OF  VACUUM  CLEANER 


•^« 


'>*'\ 


V^cl^^^'^ 


on  easy  payments,  anywhere.    All  brand  new,  spick  and  span,  latest  models. 

We  Pay  Express  Charges  to  all  Point* 

Apex  Eureka  Liberty  8weeper-Vac 

Big  Ben  Frantz-Premier  Little  Ben  Thor 

Cadillac  Hoover  Ohlo-4  Torrington 

Dnntley,  8.  Hot  Point  Reglna  Victor 

Eclipae  Imperial  Koyal  Western   Electric 

Our  "ratine  sheet"  tells  you  which,  in  our  estimation,' are  the  six  best  cleaners   re-' 
r, -J.    v  ▼  ferred  to  above.     Also  which  we  consider  first  choice,  second  choice,  etc.     It  also 

r^^^t^   O   ^  contains  other  very  valuable  information.   A  copy  will  be  sent  anywhere  on  re- 

o^'Jj.  '  ,fO    V  ceipt  of  coupon.  At  the  same  time  we  will  tell  you  about  our  easy  payment  terms 

<>f    «*  *  >  ^^  on  all  other  cleaners  besides  the  six  best.  Any  further  advice  is  also  free. 

%     «.  <  VACUUM  CLEANER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Inc. 


'^^^ 


V4, 


'<o. 
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World's  Largest  Vacuum    Cleaner  Dealers 


Blasting  Caps 
Blasting  Machines 

U.  S.  Standard 

Little  Giant 

Mason  Turbine 
Cap  Crimfen 
Dtloj)  Action  Exploders 
Dtlo))  Electric  Blasting  Caps 
Delai)  Electric  Igniters 
Electric  Blasting  Caps 
Electric  Squibs 
Galvanometers 
Leading  Wire 
Connecting  Win 
Miners  Squibs 
Rheostats 
Safety  Fuse 
Tamping  Bags 
Thawing  Kettles 
Portable  Magazines 
Statlonari)  Magazines 
Dry  Cell  Blasting  Batteries 
Cordeau  Bickford 
Blasting  Paper 
Kapseal 


that  are  dependable 

In  all  work  calling  for  the  use  of  explo- 
.sives,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the 
atcessories  known  as  Blasting  Supplies 
shall  be  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Atlas  Blasting 
Supplies  the  most  scrupulous  care  is 
exercised  to  make  them  thoroughly 
practical,    effective   and    RELIABLE. 

The  ATLAS  name  on  blasting  supplies  signi- 
fies that  they  are  as  safe  and  sure  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  experience  and  manufacturing  skill  to 
make  them. 

Our  Service  Division  will  gladly  confer  with 
you  as  to  what  detonating  supplies  will  give  yon 
the  most  economical  service. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Wilmington,   Delaware 


out  perfectly  clearly;  but  owing  to  the 
depth  of  the  drain,  and  not  being  able  to 
move,  we  could  not  observe  any  persons 
who  passed,  tho  we  felt  their  eyes  could 
not  fail  to  spot  us.  This  is,  I  know,  very 
bad  reasoning,  since  one  can  always  see  a 
passer-by  from  the  window  of  a  roomwith- 
out  being  seen  in  return. 

But  philosophic  reasoning  such  as  this 
requires  a  better  mental  and  physical 
condition  than  was  ours  at  that  time. 
Consequently  we  suffered  torttu"es  every 
time  any  one  passed  by.  In  one  case  in 
particular  oiu*  nerves  were  strained  to  the 
breaking-point.  A  man  came  along  the 
path,  carelessly  humming  a  tune  to  him- 
self. Just  as  he  was  passing  us  he  suddenly 
stopt,  aiid  so  apparently  did  our  hearts. 
Tor  a  moment  or  two  he  stood  motionless. 
How  long  he  actually  remained,  or  why  he 
did  so,  I  can  not  tell,  but  to  us  it  seemed  a 
thousand  years.  Finally  he  mov^ed  off 
and  started  humming  again,  tho  he  took 
our  peace  of  mind  with  him.  We  felt 
siu-e  that  he  must  have  seen  us,  but  had 
feared  to  take  us  on  single-handed,  and 
had  now  gone  to  summon  help.  For 
that  everj'  German  kept  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  in  the  hopes  of  detecting  escaped 
prisoners  we  were  well  aware,  as  the 
reward  offered  by  the  German  Government 
for  such  information  as  might  lead  to  the 
capture  of  prisoners  was  very  considerable, 
especially  for  the  hated  English.  Rumor 
had  it  that  anj'^  person  lodging  reliable 
information  received  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  marks. 

What  should  we  do?  If  we  crawled  out, 
it  would  probably  be  hours  before  we  got 
our  legs  to  work,  in  the  meantime  being 
exposed  to  the  \aew  of  everybody.  No! 
we  mtist  stay,  and  pray  that  we  were  mis- 
taken and  had  not  been  seen.  From  this 
time  on,  however,  we  were  a  prey  to  the 
most  harassing  fears,  as  we  hstened  with 
bated  breath  for  the  slightest  sound  which 
might  foretell  the  coming  of  our  captors. 
One' 'or  two  more  pedestrians  passed,  and 
at  the  coming  of  each  we  thought  the  game 
was  tip,  but  all  went  by  withotit  incident. 
Toward  6  p.m.  the  rain  ceased,  but  the 
skj'  was  overcast  with  heavy  gray  clouds, 
which,  with  the  coming  of  dusk,  decided 
us  to  try  to  extricate  ourselves. 

It  was  with  the  very  greatest  diflBeulty 
that  we  got  out  of  that  ghastlj^  drain, 
owing  to  haAdng  lost  the  use  of  our  lower 
limbs.  Eventually  my  companion  was 
the  first  to  get  clear,  but  it  took  a  good 
quarter  of  an  hour's  work  to  accomplish 
this,  and  it  was  brought  about  by  my 
placing  my  right  arm  (my  left  was  pinned 
underneath  me)  round  his  neck  and  eu- 
dea^"oring  to  draw  him  over  on  the  top 
of  me,  he  at  the  same  time  pressing  •with 
both  his  hands  against  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  drain,  and  the  two  of  us  pulling 
and  pressing  in  jorks,  until  finally  he  suc- 
ceeded in  rolling  over  on  top.  1  was  now 
ableto  edge  my  body  into  a  flatter  position 
at  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  owing  to  the 
removal  of  my  friend's  body  making  more 
room,  at  the  same  time  supi)orting  his 
weight  on  the  top  of  mine.  We  were  now 
no  long(>r  wedged,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
pull  himself  out  by  pressing  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  drain  with  his  hands,  and  thus 
gi-adually  edging  himself  along,  dragging 
his  usel(>ss  legs  behind  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  clear  and  I  had  had 
time  to  recover  from  my  previous  exertion, 
I  succeeded  in  dragging  myself  out  in  the 
same  way,  the  two  of  us  edging  along 
until  we  found  a  broader  part  of  the  drain, 
when,  pulling  ourselves  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion, we  tried  to  induce  the  circulation  to 
return  to  our  legs,  which  we  did  b\-  j)utting 


our  liHuds  uiulor  tlw  kntto-joiiits  and  raising 
th(>ni  lip  and  down.  Aftor  ahout  twenty 
minutes  of  this,  hoth  of  us  hogan  to  cx- 
l)t*rieu(;o  oxoruciafin^  pain  as  the  l)lood 
came  back.  However,  wo  worked  away 
with  joy,  the  return  of  ])ain  also  indicating: 
the  return  of  circulation,  and  therefore 
the  use  of  our  limbs.  It  must  have  been 
nearly  se\'(m  o'clock  before  we  were  aV)le 
to  scramble  out  of  the  drain  and  crawl 
to  the  shelter  of  the  clearing  close  hy. 
As  it  was  not  yet  quite  dark  we  felt  that 
we  should  bo  safer  in  the  clearing  tli;in  in 
an  open  drain  so  close  to  the  footjjath; 
also  we  must  get  rid  of  some  of  the  wat(>r 
in  oiu"  clothes. 

Crawling  to  'the  wood  had  still  further 
aided  our  circulation,  so  that  before  long 
we  were  practising  walking,  which  at  first 
was  not  at  all  reassuring,  but  improved  as 
we  began  to  warm  up.  The  two  of  us 
could  not  help  laughing  at  om-selves  during 
the  time  we  were  trying  to  walk  about, 
when  a  leg  would  suddenly  give  way, 
precipitating  the  owner  to  earth.  Very 
gradually  we  began  to  get  the  full  use  of 
our  legs.  This  difttciiltj'  having  been  over- 
come, we  proceeded  to  take  off  our  clothes, 
in  order  that  we  might  WTing  the  w^ater 
from  them.  I  then  cautiously  returned 
to  the  drain  for  my  boots,  which  I  had  the 
very  greatest  difficulty  in  putting  on. 
However,  we  were  equipped  and  ready  for 
the  final  venture  at  a  little  past  eight 
o'clock,  when  we  moved  off  westward  as 
jolly  as  a  couple  of  sand-boys.  All  the 
hon'ors  of  the  past  twelve  months  were  for- 
gotten; the  farther  we  walked  the  warmer 
we  got.  and  in  consequence  more  optimistic 
Good  Heavens!  what  feeble  rats  we  had 
been!  We  were  good  for  another  week  of 
this,  and  we  felt  that  all  was  well  with  us. 

Toward  morning  they  noticed  a  glow 
in  the  sky  which  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve indicated  the  position  of  the  Dutch 
town  of  Venlo.  Swamps  and  small  lakes 
impeded  their  progress,  and  when  they 
tried  to  use  a  railway  embankment  that 
crossed  the  morasses  they  were  obliged 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  crawling  to  avoid  the 
frequent  German  sentries.  The  sentries 
were  more  numerous  as  the  refugees  neared 
the  border.  Thej^  escaped  one  by  tearing 
theu"  Avay  through  a  hedge  and  sprinting 
with  all  the  strength  left  in  their  starved 
and  used-up  bodies.  This  man,  they 
reasoned  from  a  number  of  signs,  belonged 
to  the  third  row  of  sentries  posted  along 
the  border,  and  they  had  heard  that  there 
were  only  three  rows.  The  account  then 
continues : 

Slowly  and  painfully — for  we  were  very 
nearly  at  the  end  of  our  tether — we  made 
our  way  eastward  through  a  thinly  planted 
w^ood,  on  the  other  side  of  which  we 
traversed  a  large  area  of  plow.  For 
some  time  now  the  struggle  to  push 
forward  had  been  purely  a  matter  of  men- 
tal control.  I  had  an  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion, never  before  experienced,  of  mental 
detachment  of  mind  from  body.  I  felt 
as  if  the  real  me  were  floating  above  the 
clumsy,  lumbering  body,  m-ging  the  weak 
flesh  to  fm-ther  effort.  Sometimes  the 
detachment  was  complete,  when  we  tript 
over  everj'  root,  tumbled  into  every  bush, 
and  fell  into  every  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
yet  we  picked  ourselves  up,  unheeding, 
and  staggered  on  again.  We  now  felt  so 
certain  that  we  were  over  and  safe  that  we 
actually  began  to  discuss  the  fact,  without 
t^'oubling  to  lower  our  voices  very  much. 
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Welch 


TJOMALDRINK'* 


There's  joy  in  a  glass 
of  Welch's.  Not  only 
the  joy  of  a  cooling 
drink  and  the  pleas- 
ant taste  of  fresh 
grapes,  but  the  glad- 
some feeling  of  health 
and  energy  it   gives 

you, 

1919 


\W€^ifehs; 


Ask  for  W^elch's  at  your  club  or  restaurant  or  at  the  Fountain. 
Drink  it  diluted  with  plain  or  charged  water,  or  blended  with 
ginger  ale.     Drink  a  small  glass  straight  as  the  fruit  course 

for  breakfast. 

Sold  in  bottles  by  grocers  and  confectioners. 

Welch's  Grapelade 

The  new  Welch  discovery  —  a  pure  grape  spread  without 
seeds,  skins  or  acid  crystals.  It  is  not  jam,  not  jelly — it  is 
better  than  either.  All  the  goodness  and  richness  of  ripe 
grapes  and  pure  sugar,  with  the  delectable  Grapelade  flavor. 
Tryit.    In  15  oz.  glass  jars,  35c;  in25  oz.  tins,50c.    All  grocers. 

Ask  the  Fountain  Man  for  a  Grapelade  Sundae 


Tjxe^W^lch  Grape  Juice  Coinpany,TVestfield,Ary 
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Pumps  and  Compressors 


Woodworking  Machines 


Elevators.  Hoists  and  Cranes 


I'ans,  Blowers,  etc. 


Punches.  Shears  and 
Presses 


Textile  and  Paper 
Machinery 


Metal  Working  Machines 


Mixing  Machinery 


Crushing,  Pulverizing 
Grinding  Machines 


Every  Machine  that  a 
Motor  Will  Drive 


JL 


This  Lincoln  Motor 
operated  under  waler 
it  exhibitions  and 
conventions  Jor  over 
J  years  without  dam- 
age to  windings. 


How  to  Pick  Motors 
for  Your  Machines 

Who  can  pick  the  motors  for  your  machinery  so 
intelHgently  as  the  man  who  built  the  machine? 
He  has  to  select  the  motor  for  hundreds  of  such 
equipments  instead  of  one.  He  knows  the  work 
the  machine  has  to  do.  He  knows  when  it  has  the 
right  speed  and  power  to  do  it  properly. 
Lincoln  has  a  special  engineering  department 
trained  to  work  with  the  machinery  builder  to 
help  him  in  fitting  the  machine  with  the  right 
motor  before  it  leaves  the  shop.  It  is  the  best  way 
to  insure  satisfactory  service  to  the  user. 

When  you  buy  a  machine  of  any  type  ask  the 
manufacturer  to  equip  it  with  a  Lincoln  Motor- — a 
motor  that  fits  the  machine. 

^^Link   Up  With  Lincoln* 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


New  York  City         Cincinnati  Detroit  Baltimore 

Buffalo  Chicago  Columbus         Pittsburgh 

y  acuse       Thg  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  of  Canada. 


Philadelphia  Boston 

Charlotte,  N.  C.         Minneapolis 

Head  Office:  Toronto 


Agencies  in  other  principal  cities 


I 


Quick  Repairs  to 
1-ocomotives 


Boilpr,  Tank  and  Steel 
Plate  Construction 


Joining  Castings,  Forgings, 
etc.,  to  Steel  Sheets 


Correcting  Minor  Flaws  in 
Castings,  Forgings,  etc, 


How  to  Work  Iron  and 
Steel  at  Lower  Costs 

If  your  plant  makes  products  of  iron  and  steel — if 
you  have  worn  or  broken  parts  to  repair — if  you 
have  defects  or  flaws  to  correct — then  you  can 
save  money  by  electric  arc  welding. 

The  Lincoln  Arc  Welder  will  fuse  two  separate 
parts  of  steel  into  one  solid  continuous  whole.  It 
fills  in  molten  steel  between  the  edges  of  any  pieces 
you  want  to  join.  It  builds  up  new  metal  in 
defects,  flaws  or  worn  places  on  castings,  forgings, 
shafts,  etc. 

Lincoln  Welding  Engineers  are  finding  every  day 
new  plants  where  they  can  show  great  savings. 
Why  wait  for  them  to  seek  you  out.?  Put  your 
problems  before  them  today  for  investigation. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,   Cleveland,  O. 


Manufacture  of  Sheet 
Metal  Work 


-/ 


Build  Uf)  Worn  Parts  or 
Parts  Wronyly  Machined 


Building  Steel  Ships, 
Steel  Cars,  etc. 


Repairs  to  Pipe  Lines, 
Tanks  and  Containers 


Wherever  Iron  or  Steel 
Parts  Must  be  Joined 


Welding  or  Repairs  Wher- 
ever a  Cable  can  be  Carried 


New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 


Detroit 
Columbus 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  of  Canada. 

Agencies  in  other  principal  cities 


Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Boston 

Baltimore  Charlotte,  N.  C.         Minneapolis 

Head  Office :   Toronto 


Send  for  Ihis  So 
page  book  with 
hundreds  of  shop 
photps  and  full  in- 
formation on  this 
wonderful  process. 
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Suddenly  a  man  called  "Halt!"  Look- 
ing to  our  left,  we  saw  a  figure  bearing 
down  on  us.  He  could  not  have  l)een 
more  than  twelve  yards  away,  or  we  should 
not  have  seen  him  in  the  darkness.  "  Come 
on!"  and  we  were  running  over  plow  for 
dear  hfe.  "Halt!"  On  we  raced.  Then 
his  first  shot  rang  out.  What  a  wicked 
crack  it  made,  as  the  l)ullet  struck  the 
ground  somewhen*  by  my  feet!  I  was 
doing  better  time  than  I  had  done  before, 
and  then  the  second  bullet  came  just  under 
my  nose.  I  could  feel  the  rush  of  air  on 
my  mouth.  His  third  shot  passed  a  foot 
or  two  above  my  head. 

Wliere  was  my  com])anion?  A  fourth 
shot  and  a  heavy  fall  some  distance  be- 
hind me.  "My  God!  they've  got  him!" 
Should  I  stop?  No!  It  is  each  for  himself 
now — that  was  imderstood.  Then  an- 
other shot  rang  through  the  night,  some- 
where a  long  way  behind.  The  sentry  was 
finishing  my  friend.  Horrible!  Still  on  I 
flew,  suddenly  to  fall  heels  over  head  into 
a  dit(th.  I  was  too  done  up  to  go  any 
farther,  and  lay  gasping  for  breath;  but 
the  spirit  of  self-preser\'ation  is  a  hard  one 
to  break,  and  before  long  I  was  calculating 
what  I  must  do  ne.xt.  The  light  of  dawn 
would  soon  be  upon  me.  I  must  get  to  a 
better  hiding-place  for  the  coming  day. 

What's  that  moA'ing  toward  me?  Is 
it  my  fancy?  No.  By  Gad!  it's  a  man, 
and  he's  moving  so  slowly  it  must  be  the 
sentry;  he  is  looking  for  me.  He  will  walk 
almost  on  top  of  me.  All  right,  my 
friend;  if  you  miss  me  by  a  foot,  I'll 
strangle  you  from  behind.  The  figure 
came  on,  was  beside  me;  in  a  flash  I  was  on 
his  back  and  had  laid  him  out.  A  familiar 
groan.  Good  Heavens!  it  was  my  com- 
panion. I  almost  cried  over  him,  but  his 
temper  had  gone  with  the  blow  I  had  given 
him,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  me. 

"I  followed  you  as  best  I  could,"  he 
gasped,  "and  I  thought  I  had  lost  you,  and 

1  haA^en't  the  faintest  idea  where  I  am. 
That  brute  turned  on  me  after  he  had 
given  you  the  first  thi-ee.  The  first  one 
hit  me  just  imder  the  heel  and  laid  me  flat, 
but  I  got  up  and  rushed  in  the  direction 
I  thought  you  had  taken.  Then  he  fired 
again,  but  it  was  miles  behind  me." 

When  my  friend  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered his  breath  we  started  off  again, 
and  after  a  few  hundred  yards  entered  a 
region  of  decayed  woods.  Here  we  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  advancing, 
owing  to  our  exhausted  condition,  caused 
bj'  the  lack  of  food  and  the  extreme  cold. 
Continually  we  tript  over  the  stumps 
of  trees  in  our  path,  to  go  sprawling  full 
length  over  the  other  side,  only  to  pick 
ourselves  up  in  a  dazed  determination  to 
press  forward  as  long  as  any  strength  re- 
mained in  us.  Time  after  time  we  crashed 
to  the  ground  in  our  blind  progress,  until 
finally  the  two  of  us  fell  over  at  the  same 
spot,  where  we  eventually  decided  to  rest 
till  the  coming  of  dawn,  which  was  just 
about  to  break. 

While  we  were  resting  it  was  gradually 
})orne  in  upon  us  that  we  were  not  alone 
in  the  wood,  as  we  could  hear  something 
rustling  up  to  us  througli  tlie  undergrowtli. 
As  y(^t  it  was  sonu;  distance^  away.  Iii- 
stinclively  we  got  to  our  feet  and  stumbled 
on  again,  a  little  refreshed  by  our  sliort 
rest.  Once  or  twice  we  stopt  in  order  to 
find  out  if  we  wore  being  puisuod,  and  dis- 
covered that  every  time  we  halted  tlie 
person  behind  did  the  same.  Evidently 
he  must  be  trying  to  get  our  position  by 
the  noise  we  were  making  as  we  passed 
through  the  undergrowtli,  a  fact  of  which 
he  seemed  to  have  taken  full  advantage, 
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for  it  appeared  to  us  tliat  he  was  very 
much  nearer  than  when  we  had  first  heard 
him. 

Somehow  we  managed  to  move  forward 
at  a  faster  pace  than  we  had  done  hitherto, 
and  in  doing  so  we  passed  through  a 
small  clearing,  in  which  we  noticed  some 
bimdles  of  cut  fagots,  and  the  idea  struck 
me  that  they  might  possibly  help  lis  to 
evade  our  pursuer.  Hurriedly  seizing  one 
or  two  of  these  fagots,  we  plunged  into 
the  undergrowth  on  the  far  side  of  the 
clearing;  then  stopt  to  get  the  direction 
of  the  man  behind,  who  in  his  turn  stood 
still,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  we  were  not 
moving.  I  then  swung  one  of  the  heaviest 
fagots  to  our  left,  right  over  the  top  of  the 
bushes.  Immediately  it  landed,  the  man 
started  ofT  in  the  direction  of  the  noise 
it  had  made  as  it  fell  through.  In  the 
meantime  we  remained  silently  croucliing 
in  the  bushes.  Eventually  we  heard  the 
man,  or  whatever  it  was,  pass  us  to  the 
left  in  the  direction  where  I  had  thrown 
the  fagot,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  him. 

It  was  broad  daylight  before  we  moved 
on  again,  and  found  that  we  had  been 
resting  within  a  few  yards  of  the  edge  of 
the  wood.  In  front  of  us  there  was  an 
expanse  of  plowed  land,  but  quite  dif- 
ferent to  what  we  had  previously  seen. 
Here  the  fields  were  neatly  trimmed; 
hedges  divided  one  from  another;  also  the 
furrows  were  more  regular,  and  not  so  far 
apart.  My  companion  and  I  discust  the 
fact,  and  decided  that  it  did  not  look  at  all 
like  the  work  of  the  Boches,  which  led  us 
to  believe  that  we  were  really  over  at  last. 
So  we  were,  and  had  been  for  a  couple  of 
miles  past,  tho,  of  course,  we  had  no  means 
of  knowing  it.  We  heard  afterward  that 
the  man  in  the  wood  to  whom  we  had 
given  the  slip  was  a  Dutch  sentry.  Oh! 
if  we  had  only  known  it  we  should  most 
certainly  have  hugged  him  round  the  neck, 
and  probably  asked  him  for  something  to 
eat:  not  that  we  were  in  the  least  hungry; 
Ave  had  long  ago  passed  that. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  these  plowed 
fields  we  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  broad 
ditch  about  thirty  feet  across  on  the  other 
side  of  which  Avas  a  raihvay-line.  Hoav  en 
earth  were  Ave  to  get  over  this?  Per- 
sonally I  sat  down  in  despair,  wondering 
in  a  dazed  sort  of  Avay  who  put  the  beastly 
ditch  there.  My  friend  scouted  to  right 
and  left  for  a  bridge,  but  found  nothing. 
On  returning  to  me,  he  noticed  that  I  Avas 
sitting  on  a  long  pole. 

"Buck  up,  old  man!  that's  the  Aery 
thing  we  want,"  he  said.  "We  can  pole- 
jump  it."     And  so  we  did. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  railway-track  we 
reached  a  smaU  village  situated  on  a  big 
main  road.  Crossing  the  road,  Ave  saw  a 
line  of  trees  running  north  and  south  as 
far  as  eye  could  see — beyond  the  trees  a 
long  white  line  of  what  appeared  to  be 
mist.  As  we  approached  we  discovered 
it  to  be  a  river.  When  we  reached  its 
margin,  it  was  found  to  be  about  three 
hundred  yards  across. 

"It's  the  Meuse!"  I  shrieked,  "and  we're 
over,  man.  We  haA'e  ])een  OA'cr  three 
miles,  and  didn't  know  it.  Do  you  under- 
stand, ycni  blockhead?  We're  over!  We're 
free!     We've  escaped!" 

Side  by  side  they  "lay  and  wondered  at 
it  all"  until  they  heard  the  l)ells  of  some 
church  far  up  the  rivt>r  strike  seven. 
Then  they  ])ulle(l  tlieinselv(>s  together  for 
one  last  effort,  and  Avalked  a  mile  into  the 
Dutch  town  of  Venlo,  Avhere  the  Dutch 
welcomed  them  like  brothers,  and  sent 
them  off  to  "Blighty"  to  get  well. 


THESE   PEOPLE    KEPT  TRACK    OF 
THEMSELVES  BY  TYING  KNOTS 


TYING  l>ewildering  knots  in  vari- 
colored strings  to  record  passing 
events  would  seem  like  an  aAvful  job. 
But  the  ancient  Peruvians  did  that.  Of 
course,  the  world  in  their  day  was  probably 
not  as  he<'tic  as  it  is  to-day.  Researches 
conducted  imder  the  auspices  of  tho 
iVmerican  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  New  York  Citj'  rcA^eal  that  the  Incas 
had  dcA'eloped  their  system  of  knot- 
records  to  a  remarkable  extent.  They 
had  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  civili- 
zation, employed  an  intricate  system  of 
gOA'ernmental  machinery,  pos.sest  a  wealtli 
of  tradition  and  a  rich  and  exj)ressiA'e 
language,  but  had  no  system  of  WTiting. 
Yet  they  kept  accurate  records  of  Aarious 
kinds,  and  got  along  beautifully  until 
Pizarro  came  along  and  put  them  out  of 
business.  A  britf  account  of  the  PeruA'ian 
knot-record  system  has  been  giA'en  out 
by  the  news  bureau  of  the  Museum,  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted: 

A  knot-record  consists  of  a  series  of 
knotted  cords,  de])ending,  like  a  fringe, 
from  a  main  cord  called  a  "quipu"  (from 
the  Quichua  Indian  AAord  meaning  "knot"). 
The  cords  iised  in  knot-accounts  were 
spun  tAvice  the  desired  length,  then  doubled 
and  the  two  strands  twisted  together,  a 
loop  being  left  at  the  closed  end.  In  at- 
taching to  the  quipn  or  main  cord,  the 
pendent  cord  was  laid  aroimd  the  quipii, 
the  free  end  being  passed  tln-ough  the  loop 
formed  by  the  doubling,  and  Avas  then 
draAvn  taut. 

The  knots  in  the  pendent  cords  rei)r('sent 
different  numbers,  their  A'alue  depending 
on  their  distance^  from  the  main  cord  and  on 
the  manner  of  t.A'ing.  A  single  or  oAcr- 
hand  knot  tied  in  a  pendent  cord,  if  it  is 
in  the  position  farthest  from  the  main  cord 
(imits  position)  stands  for  1.  Two  such 
knots  in  the  same  position  represent  2. 
Two  siich  knots  in  the  position  next 
farthest  away  from  the  main  cord  (tens 
position)  indicate  20.  or,  if  in  the  next 
position  (hundreds  order),  200.  The  deci- 
mal system  being  used,  not  more  than  nine 
single  knots  are  cAcr  found  in  one  group. 
A  long  knot  Avas  used  in  place  of  a  duster 
of  single  knots  to  express  the  repetition  of 
units  of  tho  same  order.  The  roAvs  of 
knots  representing  units,  tens,  hundreds, 
etc.,  in  a  complete  knot-record  Avere  kept 
straight  (so  that  they  ran  horizontally 
across  the  fringe),  just  as  our  columns  of 
figiires  are  ke])t  straight  in  accounting. 

Differently  colored  cords  Avere  used, 
som(>tinies  merely  as  a  matter  of  fancy  or 
couAenience  Avith  the  record-keeper,  but 
frequently  to  indicate  different  accounts. 
A  Peruvian  herdsman  Avould  (and  does  to 
this  day)  keep  the  record  of  his  rams  on 
cords  of  one  color,  the  record  of  his  ewes 
on  cords  of  another  color,  and  the  record 
of  his  lambs  on  cords  of  a  third  color. 
Very  frequently,  short  subsidiary  cords 
were  attached  to  i)endent  cords  to  reprtv 
sent  numbers  outside  the  main  count. 
For  instance,  a  record  of  the  population  of 
an  Inca  village  might  for  some  reason  be 
supplemented  b.A-  a  record  of  deaths.  A 
series  of  blue  cords  might  be  used  to 
indicate  the  number  of  men  li\ing  in  the 
A  illage  at  a  given  time,  a  s(>ries  of  red 
cords  the  number  of  wonum,  and,  in  addi- 
tion,   a    subsidiary   cord   of   corrcsptrnding 
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Took  in  $10,000 

"  Have  had  our  machine  over  3 
years  and  have  taken  in  more  than 
$10,000  on  pop  corn  and  peanuts." 
— Bloomington,  111.,  population 
26,850. 

Bought  Him  a  Car 

"Profits  derived  from  Butter-Kist 
machine  first  12  months  paid  for 
machine  and  bought  me  a  $1,200 
automobile  besides." — Electra,  Tex., 
population  640. 

Paid  For  Itself 

"Paid  for  machine  out  of  profits  in 
less  than  year." — Mt.  Pleasant,  la., 
population  3,874. 

Increased  Other  Sales  97% 

"Made  49,015  sales  of  Butter-Kist 
pop  corn  and  peanuts  first  year  and 
it  increased  my  sale  of  magazines 
97  per  cent." — Evansville,  Ind.,  popu- 
lation 76,078. 


The  Greatest  Payer 

That  a  Store  or  Theatre  Can  Have 

DO  YOU  realize  that  America  is  on  the  threshold  of  her  greatest  business 
era?  Every  day  we  are  getting  letters  from  Druggists,  Confectioners, 
Grocers,  Bakers,  Department  and  Variety  Stores  and  Film  Exhibitors  who 
want  the  Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn  Machine  to  attract  and  expand  the  enormous 
retail  trade  set  loose  by  the  ending  of  war. 

What  are  you  doing  to  seize  this  lifetime  opportunity?  Will  you  start  right 
now  by  sending  for  our  much  discussed  Butter-Kist  book  and  see  the  sales 
records  and  photographic  proof  of  the  hundreds  of  stores  and  theatres  earning 
from  $60  to  $250  clear  profit  per  month,  AND  MORE,  from  a  little  waste 
floor  space  26  by  32  inches? 

Pays  4  Ways— Look! 

1 — Motion  makes  people  stop  and  look. 
2 — Coaxing  fragrance  makes  them  buy.j 
3 — Toasty  flavor  brings  trade  for  blocks. 
4 — Stimulates  all  store  sales  or  theatre  attendance. 


PAY    FROM    YOUR    PROFITS 

An  average  of  only  85  nickel  bags  a  day  means  $1,000  a 
year  profit. 

Everybody  loves  pop  corn  and  Butter-Kist  ranks  in  highest 
favor  because  of  Butter-Kist  exclusive  toasty  flavor  made  under 
our  patent  process. 


Our  Easy  Payment  Plan  gives  every  buyer  a  chance  to  pay  right 
out  of  his  Butter-Kist  sales  as  thousands  have  done. 

Don't  think  you  have  to  be  located  in  a  busy  centre  to  make 
ihis  machine  pay.  The  beauty  of  the  Butter-Kist  is  the  way  it 
draws  trade  to  you.  Many  a  business  that  never  succeeded 
without  this  machine  has  been  put  on  its  feet. 


VALUABLE  mr 

This  coupon  has  started  many  a  business  man  on  the  road  to 
new  profits. 

Each  read  an  advertisement  hke  this  and  had  the  good  horse- 
sense  to  knovr  that  it  doesn't  cost  anything  but  a  postage  stamp  to 
investigate. 

If  this  machine  pays  big  profits  in  towns  of  300  and  400  population 
as  well  as  in  the  largest  cities,  then  no  man  in  business  can  afford  to 
ignore  it.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  full  facts  and  amazing  success 
records. 

HOLCOMB  &  HOKE 

144  Van  Buren  Street 


MFG.  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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For  PROOFS,  PHOTOS  and  PRICES 

HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO., 

144  Van  Buren  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your  free  Butter-Kist  book — • 
"America's  New  Industry" — with  photos,  sales  records  and 
estimate  of  how  much  I  can  make  v^^ith  your  machine. 

Name 

Business 

Address   
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X3X  l^fnjbe^  Does  Itl 

X3X  Temper  is  a  War  Discovery  in 
modern  metallurgy  which  enabled  our 
fighters  in  France  to  better  a  barber  shave 
in  the  bottom  of  a  shell-hole. 

Experiment  X3X  crowned  the  efforts  of 
the  'Ever-Ready'  laboratories  to  discover  a 
temper  for  steel  that  would  take  and  hold 
the  keenest  cutting  edge  ever  put  to  metal 
— an  edge  that  would  waft  away  the  stiff- 
est  beard  in  a  twinkling. 

'Ever^'Ready 

'Radio  Blades 

with  X3X  Temper  did  this — they  retained  their  marvelous 
keenness  through  repeated  shaves  and  established  themselves 
and  the  'Ever-Ready'  Safety  Razor  as  the  greatest  shaving 
combination  ever  produced. 

Get  a  package  today — try  one  in  your  sturdy  'Ever-Ready' 
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TRADE  MARK  FACE 


holder  or  any  of  the  numerous 
holders  that  this  blade  will  fit. 
Then — farewell  to  the  patches 
of  left-over  stubble  and  the 
smarting-feverish  face! 

The  *  Ever-Ready  '  Safety 
Razor  comes  complete  with 
Radio  Blade  supply  for  $1.00. 

Your  dealer  carries  X3X 
Temper  Radio  Blades.  They  are 
positively  the  best  and  most  dur- 
able blade  ever  manufactured. 

6  for  40c 

AMERICAN  SAFETY    RAZOR  CO.,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  Ever-Ready  Shaving  Brushes 


color  might  be  used  in  each  case  to  indicate 
the  number  of  deaths  within  a  given 
period  of  time.  Still  another  cord  might  be 
used  to  sum  up  the  account  kept  on  the 
series  of  cords.  The  cord  representing  the 
total  Avas  attached  in  such  a  way  that  if  it 
and  the  group  of  cords  were  pulled  taut 
from  the  main  cord,  their  ends  would 
extend  in  opposite  directions. 

Mr.  L.  Leland  Locke,  of  Columbia 
University,  was  the  first  to  work  out  the 
significance  of  the  Peruvian  knot-records. 
To  him  belongs  the  distinction  of  having 
anah-zed  what  was  probably  the  earliest 
decimal  system  of  notation  of  the  Western 
Morld.  ]Mr.  Locke  has  demonstrated,  by 
testing  and  checking,  that  he  can  readily 
and  correctly  read  the  knot-records  of  the 
Incas.  His  researches  were  made  possible 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  American 
jMuseum  of  Natural  History,  which  ex- 
tended to  him  the  freedom  of  its  collections 
of  knot-records. 


THE  RULES  REGULATING  THE 
DOUGH-BOY'S  MESS  CONDUCT 


L^ROM  the  reports  that  come  floating 
J-  in  it  is  apparent  that  "eats"  were,  or 
was,  a  subject  upon  which  the  dough-boy's 
mind  dwelt  fondly  and  much  of  the  time. 
To  this  his  thoughts  turned  j-earnfully 
when  the  hard  drill  was  over  or  when  he 
had  completed  a  useful  daj'  bayoneting  or 
otherwise  disturbing  the  enemy.  Aside 
from  his  regular  dutj*  of  annoying  his 
countrj^'s  foe,  it  would  seem  that  the 
dough-boy's  principal  diversion,  in  addition 
to  frantic  assaults  on  the  i)estiferous  cootie, 
Avas  to  engage  in  the  destruction  of  sub- 
stantial and  man-size  messes  of  grub  or  to 
indulge  in  pleasing  mental  pictures  thereof. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  in  order  to 
systematize  and  regulate  his  relations 
with  the  mess-line  somebody  should  have 
thought  up  a  set  of  general  orders  covering 
that  subject,  based  apparently  on  a  long 
line  of  obserA'ations  resulting  in  great 
familiarity  Avith  same.  Somebodj'  else  re- 
duced these  rules  to  AATiting  and  they  are 
]>ublished  in  The  Gas  Attack  (New  York) 
as  foUoAvs: 

1.  To  take  charge  of  all  the  spuds  and 
graA  .V  in  vieAV. 

2.  To  Avatch  my  plate  in  a  military 
manner,  keeping  ahvays  on  the  alert  for 
any  stray  sausage  that  comes  Avithin 
sight  or  hearing. 

3.  To  report  to  tlie  mess  sergeant  all 
bread  cut  too  thinly. 

4.  To  repeat  all  calls  for  seconds. 

.J.  To  quit  the  table  only  Avhen  satisfied 
that  there  is  nothing  left. 

6.  To  receiA^e  but  not  pass  on  to  the 
next  man  any  ineat,  cabbage,  or  beans  left 
by  non-coms,  buck-priAates  ot  K.  P.'s. 

7.  To  talk  to  no  one  who  asks  for  onions. 

8.  In  case  of  fire  to  grab  all  eatables  left 
bj-  others  in  their  escapes 

9.  In  anj''  case  not  coA-ered  by  instruc- 
tions to  call  the  company  clerk  or  the 
K.  P's. 

10.  To  alloAV  no  one  to  steal  anything 
in  the  line  of  grub. 

11.  To  salute  all  chicken,  beef,  pork- 
chops,  ham  and  eggs,  or  liA^er. 

12.  To  bo  especially  watchful  at  the 
table  and  during  the  time  for  eating  to 
challenge  any  one  who  gets  more  prunes 
than  I  do. 
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LiTTTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


«TTl  7TTH  a  smilo"  —  so  Private  John 
*  V  Ostorberg,  of  Schomn'tady,  Ntnv 
York,  wont  into  "that  hoU  ovor  th(»r(\"  and 
still  "with  a  smilo,"  a  far  braver  and  nioro 
significant  smilo  this  timo,  ho  reached 
Now  York  City  the  other  day  on  his  way 
liomo.  His  smile  meant,  this  last  time, 
that,  altho  he  had  boon  called  upon  to  pay 
a  terrific  price  for  his  devotion  to  the 
ideals  for  which  America  fought,  he  was  so 
far  from  being  downhearted  that  he  could 
pass  off  his  loss  with  a  bit  of  wisely  humor- 
ous verso.  The  spirit  of  the  American 
wounded  lights  up  the  letter  that  he 
wrote  from  New  York  City  to  his  parents 
in  Schenectady,  breaking  the  news  of  his 
luck — which  was  either  unusually  good  or 
imusually  bad,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  one  looks  at  it.  At  least,  as  he 
points  out,  it  is  something  to  be  the  only 
one  left  alive  of  five  men  who  were  wotinded 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way 
that  he  was.  His  letter,  a  little  classic  in 
its  way,  runs  as  follows: 

Dear  Folks: 

Hello!  Yes,  I  am  back  again  in  God's 
country.  Have  left  for  good  the  place  so- 
called  by  authors  ' '  Sunny  France. ' '  Arrived 
in  dock  this  morning  about  eight  o'clock 
after  a  dandy  voyage,  which  I  feel  aboiit  fif- 
teen pounds  the  better  for.  Well,  I  suppose 
you  are  wondering  what  is  the  trouble 
with  me,  that  I  am  being  sent  home.  Well, 
first  let  me  tell  you  I  have  my  eyesight; 
secondly,  my  senses  (even  sense  of  humor, 
which  is  very  limited  in  this  letter),  in 
fact,  have  aU  my  faculties;  the  only 
trouble  with  me  there  is  not  quite  as  much 
of  me  as  when  I  left.  Oh,  yes,  my  stomach 
is  O.  K.,  as  you  would  know  could  you  see 
me  at  "chow"  time. 

By  the  way,  let  me,  in  way  of  prepara- 
tion, tell  you  that  I  walked  from  my  ward 
to  this  Red-Cross  hut  (a  distance  of  300 
feet)  by  myself,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
crutches,  only  I  use  a  pair  of  legs  that 
have  been  made  by  a  carpenter,  black- 
smith, tinsmith,  and  all  the  other  smiths — 
well,  it  is  just  this:  I  have  lost  both  my 
legs,  but  don't  cry,  just  thank  the  Lord 
that  I  am  aUve — I  do — for  of  thirty-two 
who  were  struck  by  an  aero  bomb  five  lost 
both  their  legs,  and  of  that  five  I  am  the 
only  one  aUve.     So  remember: 

From  the  time  you  are  bom. 
Until  you  ride  in  the  hearse. 

There  is  notliing  so  bad, 
But  it  might  have  been  worse. 

Yes,  mother  and  dad.  I  know  it  doesn't 
read  very  good,  but  I  wish  you  could  see 
me.  You  would  never  dream  I  had  them 
both  off.  So  cheer  up.  What  I  have  said 
in  regard  to  my  condition  is  straight,  and 
in  time  no  one  will  know  I  have  lost  a  liml) 
or  two.  Now  I  don't  want  you  to  sit 
down  and  mourn,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
the  truth  and  thank  God  I  came  back  out 
of  that  hell  as  clean  in  spirit  as  I  entered 
— and  with  a  smile. 

Good-hy  this  time.  Hope  to  see  you 
soon. 

Your  loving  son, 

John. 

P.  S. — By  the  way,  when  hit,  was 
twenty-one  m-iles  northeast  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,    on    the    way    to    Reims.     Oh! 
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Soap 
is  inVour Brush! " 

Right  in  the  heart  of  the  bristles — right  where  it  ought 
to  be  to  make  the  richest,  foamiest,  quickest  lather  you 
ever  experienced. 

A  cartridge  of  Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  is  in  the  handle. 
Turn  the  screw  cap — click !  Out  spouts  the  cream  through 
a  flexible  rubber  tube.  Dip  the  brush  in  water  and  you're 
ready  to  lather.    Simple — speedy — no  waste! 

Sanitary,  too.  The  brush  is  genuine  Rubberset — detach- 
able, so  you  can  dip  in  boiling  water  for  sterilizing.  When 
not  in  use,  brush  is  covered  and  protected  by  ventilated 
metal  sleeve. 

A  Lifetime  of  Shaving  Convenience 

The  Warner  bespeaks  its  quality  in  beauty  of  appearance.  Few 
parts — all  heavily  nickeled.  Guaranteed  under  the  Warner  name 
by  the  makers  of  the  famous  Warner-Lenz  and  Warner 
Speedometer.  The  Warner  Fountain  Shaving  Brush  is  a 
lifetime  investment,  $4  worth  of  unending  shaving 
service  and  satisfaction.     (In  Canada  $5.) 

See  the  Warner  at  your  dealer's — ^today.  Or,  if  his 
supply  has  not  yet  arrived,  send  for  it  at  our  risk  in 
accordance  with  the  offer  in  Free  Approval  Coupon  below. 


WARNER-PATTERSON  CO. 

903  South  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Also  makers  of  WARNER-LENS 


As  closed 
w  h  en  used 
in  tra,veling 


A  Removable,  ventilated 
cap  for  guard. 

B  Genuine  Rubberset 
brush. 

C  Between  shaves  the 
telescojje  handle  forms  a 
wet-proof  top. 

D  Cream  delivered  to  the 
bend  of  bristles  through 
soft,  flexible  rubber  tube. 
Patented — and  unless  soap 
is  delivered  at  this  point, 
lathering  is  impractical. 

E  Warner  Shaving  Cream 
Cartridge,  filled  with  Men- 
nen's Shaving  Cream. 

F  Feed  cap:  turn  for  instant 
lather  at   heart  of  brush. 


FREE  APPROVAL    COUPON 

WARNER -PATTERSON  CO. 

903  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Send  a  Warner  Fountain  Shaving  Brush  in  care  of  the 
dealer  named  below  for  my  free  inspection  and  approval. 
If  entirely  satisfied  I  agree  to  accept  the  brush  and  pay 
the  dealer  $4.  (In  Canada  $5.)  This  does  not  obligate 
me  to  pay  any  money  if,  after  free  examination,  I  decide 
I  do  not  want  the  brush. 


I   Name 

Address 

I   Dealer's  Name. 


J. 


Address. 
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Cotton  Knit  Underwear  for  Summer 
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A  thin,  light,  form 
fitting  elastic  fab- 
,^ric  of  the   finest 
"^'l*   quality  cotton,  knit 
into  Union   Suits 
and    Two  -  Piece 
garments  on  Double 
Spring  Needle  ma- 
chines. 

■ .  The  porosity  of 
the  fabric  al' 
lows  the  body 
to  breathe. 

The  webbing 
absorbs  per- 
spiration. 


i 


'"'i'sisiffii*. 


Double 
Spring  Needle 
knit  cotton    under- 
wear ^  is   cleaner ;   your 
body  is  more  fully  protected 
against  dust. 

is    healthier ;    it    does    not   interfere 
with  the  natural  action  of  the  body  pores. 

It    is   more   comfortable ;    the   fabric    adjusts   itself 
to   every   movement   of  the  body  without  binding   or 
clinging. 

STEPHENSON  UNION  SUITS  are 
made  in  full  length  sleeve  and  leg ;  quarter 
length  sleeve,  three  quarter  length  leg  and 
athletic  style. 

Stephenson   Over-Shirts 

A  full  line  in  all  sizes,  wool  over-shirts 
for    sportsmen  and   workmen.     Wool 
shirts  as  protection  against  ex- 
cessive heat  when  fishing,  tramp 
ing  or  working  out  of  doors 
in   hot   weather    have  ^ 

the  endorsement  of  all 
men  who  know. 

Half  the  price  of  flannel — 
twice  the  wear.  Specify 
STEPHENSON  when 
you  buy. 

STEPHENSON  UNDERWEAR  MILLS 
South  Bend       -      -       Indiana 


^less    I    won't    tell   any   more 
the  rest  to  tell  when  I  see  voii. 


-will   save 

JOHX. 


Out  of  the  darkness  and  storms  and 
general  electrical  disturbances  that  siu*- 
round  the  great  Peace  Conference,  at 
Paris,  where  nations  are  being  made  over 
to  the  accompaniment  of  all  the  troubles 
common  on  such  occasions,  comes  a  letter 
from  a  soldier-translator  that  is  like  a  ray 
of  sunlight  for  pure  idealism.  It  is  a  letter 
fiom  an  American  boy  to  an  American 
mother,  discussing  the  present  state  of  that 
world-democracy  for  which  America  went 
into  Avar.  Sergeant  Linton  B.  Swift,  of  the 
ICth  Railway  Engineers,  now  employed 
by  the  American  Peace  Commission  in  the 
DiAHsion  of  International  Law  as  Trans- 
lator of  Treaties  and  Legal  Documents, 
is  the  AVTiter.  Sergeant  Swift  was  a  prac- 
tising attornej'  in  St.  Paul  when  the  war 
broke  out.  He  enlisted  as  a  private, 
crossed  wdth  the  first  American  troops, 
went  through  the  war  with  those  American 
engineers,  who  diversified  engineering  with 
plain  fighting,  and  is  now  helping  to  see 
that  what  he  fought  for  isn't  bartered 
away  over  any  green  tables.  His  letter, 
written  under  date  of  March  7,  is  as 
follows : 

Dear  Mother: 

Well — I  have  been  here  in  Paris,  settled 
in  my  new  job,  as  translator  of  treaties 
and  international  law,  for  two  weeks  now. 
The  work  is  about  what  1  thought  it  would 
be,  and  I  like  it  very  much,  for  it  is  inter- 
esting. I  consider  it  a  great  opportunity, 
not  only  because  I  shall  be  right  on  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  conference  the  world 
has  ever  known,  but  because  of  what  it 
may  mean  to  me  in  th3  future.  And  I'm 
going  to  soak  in  everj'  bit  of  education  this 
city  has  to  offer  and  I  have  the  time  for. 
And  this  is  the  greatest  city  in  the  world 
for  that. 

I  spent  several  hours  the  other  day  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Lou\Te,  but  I  had  only 
time  to  become  bewildered  by  the  immensity 
and  complexitj-  of  its  wonderful  collection. 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  American  Commission 
alone  occupy  aU  of  the  immense  H6tel 
Crillon,  and  one  or  two  office-buildings; 
and  they  have  a  large  library.  There  must 
be  over  a  thousand  employees — ciAil 
and  military. 

I  ha^e  been  doing  a  lot  of  reading,  and 
—  yet  —  my  thoughts  continually  center 
around  "My  Dear  Old  Home,"  and  when 
I  do  finally  set  foot  on  the  home-shores 
again  I  shall  feel  almost  like  kissing 
the  earth,  as  some  people  (in  ancient 
history)  did  on  their  return  from  the 
Crusades. 

Speaking  of  the  Crusades — there's  an 
article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
(Review  of  the  Two  Worlds),  by  ftmile 
Hovelaque,  entitled  "From  Neutrality  to 
the  Crusade,"  which  certainly  ought  to 
make  every  American  tingle  with  pride. 
This  magazine  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
conservative  in  France,  and  its  opinion  is  of 
real  value.  I  want  to  translate  a  small 
portion  of  the  article.  After  describing  the 
pacifist  and  the  German  propaganda,  the 
author  describes  the  great  rush  of  feeling 
which  culminated  in  America's  declaration 
of  war. 

"The  failure  of  the  German  and  pacifist 
propaganda,  the   Russian  revolution,  and 
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CLARK  Internal  Gear  Axles 
have  the  advantages  both  of 
chain  and  shaft  drive.  They  are 
light,  strong  and  efficient. 

Clark  Disc  Steel  Wheels  give 
real  and  apparent  strength  to 
motor  trucks. 

Clark  Equipment  is  found  only 
on  good  motor  trucks. 

Clark  Equipment  Company 

Buchanan Michigan 
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I.  Generator 
3.  Relay 

3.  Coil 

4.  Startir\6  Motor 

5.  Ignition  Distributor 

6.  Starting  Switch 

7.  Switch  Panel 

8.  Storage  Battery 

9.  Rear  Lamp 
10.  Horn 


Know  More  About  the  Electric  System 
on  the  Car  You  Choose 

Do  you  realize  that  in  your  automobile  you  have  a  com- 
plete electric  power  plant — the  most  nearly  self -operating, 
self-sustaining  feature  of  your  car  ?  It  is  the  one  important 
feature  that  acts  automatically  and  requires  least  attention 
from  you. 

In  the  complete  Remy  System  you  have  a  reliable  Starting  Motor 
which  cranks  the  engine  instantly  regardless  of  weather  conditions. 
Remy's  precise  manufacturing  methods  insure  this  positive  action. 


Proper  lighting  for  night  driving  is  ac- 
compHshed  through  the  Remy  Generator 
and  a  storage  battery.  Only  years  of  per- 
sistent work  and  scientific  study  have 
evolved  Remy's  Perfect  Illumination. 

The  Remy  Generator,  equipped  with 
the  exclusive,  patented  Remy  Thermostat, 
adapts  its  output  to  the  seasons — supplies 
more  current  in  winter  when  the  demand 
is  greater,  and  in  summer  cuts  down  the 
current  to  avoid  overcharging  of  the  bat- 
tery. No  other  generator  combines  these 
desirable  features. 

The  Battery  Ignition  Coil  and  Distrib- 
utor produce  the  spark  that  fires  the 
engine.  Remy  Ignition  insures  constant, 
satisfactory  operation  of  your  engine. 

These  are  the  most  important  units  that 
comprise  the  electric  system;  upon  them 


depends  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
your  car. 

Realizing  this,  Remy  engineers  have 
planned  each  unit  with  painstaking  skill 
— prepared  it  to  serve  to  the  uttermost- 
given  it  the  faculty  for  positive,  perfect 
action  that  has  earned  Remy  Products 
their  title — "Products  of  Constant  Per- 
formance." 

Take  interest  and  pride  in  your  Remy 
Electric  System.  Don't  tamper  with  it 
merely  out  of  curiosity,  but  know  its 
functions,  give  it  the  little  attention  it  does 
need — and  it  will  serve  you  well. 

We  have  a  new  booklet  which  will  give 
you  a  better  understanding  of  automobile 
Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition  in  general, 
and  the  Remy  System  in  particular.  The 
story  is  simple  and  interesting.  Write  for 
a  copy.     It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Remy  Electric  Company 

Motor  Equipment  Division 
Detroit,  Mich. 


General  Offices  and 

Factories: 
Aoderson,  Indiana 


Laboratories: 
Detroit.  Michigan 


Tractor  Equipment  Division 
Chicago,  Illinoia 


STARTING    LIGHTING    IGNITION  SYSTEMS 
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America's  love  for  Franco  do  not  alone 
explain  the  vehemence  of  such  a  move- 
ment. In  giving  to  the  int(>rveiiti()ii  of 
America  an  object  absohitely  disinter- 
ested; in  affirming  that  the  United  States 
seeks  no  private  gain,  but  fights  for  an 
ideal,  l^esident  Wilson  has  done  more  to 
make  the  war  popular  than  if  he  had  in-* 
sisted  upon  the  menace  to  tlie  United 
States  from  the  ambitions  and  strength  of 
Germany.  He  has  shown  himself  the 
veritable  chief  of  his  people,  the  worthy 
successor  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  the 
spokesman  of  the  most  noble  instincts  of 
the  country;  and  the  response  has  been 
instantaneous. 

"At  a  stroke  he  has  attached  to  the 
war  the  highest,  the  most  moving,  and  the 
most  profound  of  the  national  traditions; 
the  ideal  of  equal  Uberty  and  justice  for 
all — affirmed  in  the  Constitution  and 
realized  in  the  life  of  every  citizen.  This 
ideal  carried  with  it  a  force  and  a  vitality 
which  no  material  interest  or  abstract 
reasoning  woidd  have  given. 

"History  offers  no  spectacle  to  compare 
with  it,  nor  one  more  beautiful.  For  the 
first  time  an  entire  nation  devotes  itself 
to  a  cause  entirely  disinterested.  It  does 
so,  not  through  an  obscure,  unreasoned 
impulse,  but  after  long  and  mature  re- 
flection and  with  clear  vision.  Its  sons 
face  death — not  to  defend  their  own 
independence,  but  distant  liberties  which 
are  menaced;  not  to  liberate  their  own 
country,  but  a  world  to  which  they  are 
strangers;  not  for  themselves  and  those 
who  are  more  dear  to  them  than  life,  but 
for  all. 

"No  inferior  motive  is  mingled  with  this 
free  acceptance  of  supreme  sacrifice.  They 
react  under  no  immediate  personal  menace ; 
no  blind  hate  arouses  them,  no  egotistic 
interest,  no  hope  of  profit  or  even  vain- 
glory, no  warlike  heredity  nor  traditions 
to  revenge 

"Truly,  it  is  wonderful.  An  immense 
hope  comes  to  aU  of  us:  the  exalting 
promise  of  a  new  era  where  the  world  will 
no  longer  be  delivered  over  to  the  blind 
forces  of  egotism,  unreason,  hate,  and 
brutality,  which  in  the  past  have  too 
often  been  its  implacable  sovereigns." 

Now,  mother,  that  is  what  j\merica 
stands  for  before  the  world  to-day.  At 
first  the  people  of  Europe  did  not  fully 
trust  us.  They  knew  what  our  ideals  were, 
to  be  sure;  but  they  couldn't  reconcile 
those  ideals  with  the  gunmen,  cowboys, 
and  uncouth  doUar-hunting  Yankees  which 
the  movies  had  set  before  them  as  typical 
Americans.  They  thought  we  were  only 
talking,  and  were  not  wiUing  to  fight  for 
our  ideals. 

Then  came  our  declaration  of  war,  and 
the  miraculous  girding  of  strength  of  the 
giant  Republic;  America  poured  forth  her 
wealth  without  stint,  and  at  a  stroke 
drafted  the  entire  man-power  of  the  nation 
into  the  struggle.  AU  of  this  she  did  with- 
out a  demand  for  herself— none  of  the 
secret  treaties  or  understandings  such  as 
usually  precede  one  country's  coming  to 
the  aid  of  another. 

And,  when  our  men  began  streaming 
across  the  sea  as  fast  as  the  ships  of  the 
world  could  carry  them;  when  the  French 
people  saw,  contrary  to  what  they  half 
expected — an  army  of  clean-eut  young 
feUows,  to  whom  their  children  ran  with 
open  arms,  and  whose  only  fault  was  that 
they  fought  too  hard — then  they  not  only 
believed  in  us,  but  they  loved  us,  too.  Our 
ideals  ceased  to  be  abstractions,  and  became 
a  living,  breathing  hope;  we  not  only 
preached  democracy  and  brotherhood,  but 
were  willing  to  fight  for  them! 


People  began  to  really  b(ilieve  that  out 
of  all  this  turmoil  and  blood  and  anguish 
tlmre  would  enuTge  some  sort  of  world 
society  wliich  would  nuike  tlus  sacMilice 
worth  while,  which  would  in  some  measure 
assure  peace  and  tlu)  ])r<)tection  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  And  now  tlu* 
war  is  over,  and  now  comes  the  test.  The 
nations  are  assembled  in  council  to  remake 
the  map  of  tlio  world;  eacih  with  its  own 
idea  of  how  that  map  should  bo  drawn, 
each  with  its  claims  for  indemnity,  terri- 
tory, etc.  And  over  and  above  the  clamor 
of  strident  voices,  like  the  insistent  minor 
note  in  a  piano  crescendo,  one  can  hear 
the  wail  of  the  little  peoples,  races  trampled 
underfoot  so  long  that  we  had  almost 
forgotten  their  names.  But  who  among 
all  these  nations  has  time  to  listen  to  their 
tale? 

A  real,  democratic  sympathy  for  them 
may  beat  strong  in  the  heart  of  France, 
but  she  has  her  own  grievous  wounds  to 
heal,  great  problems  in  the  immediate 
future  which  need  her  whole  attention. 
So  has  England,  and  all  the  others.  All, 
save  one — America,  who  stands  before 
the  watching  world  with  hands  outstretched 
— but  outstretched  only  to  give,  not  to 
receive. 

Of  all  the  great  nations,  she  alone 
demands  nothing  for  herself.  And  the 
almost  pathetic  faith  with  which  the  little 
nations  turn  to  her  is  a  tribute  which  alone 
is  sufficient  reward  for  all  that  we  may  have 
done.  Truly,  the  new  order  of  things  for 
which  America  has  so  far  stood  is  the 
hope  of  the  world. 

But  now  it  seems  that  there  are  apos- 
tates in  America  who  want  us  to  go  back 
on  our  promises.  There  are  politicians 
who  are  afraid  that  our  "sphere  of  in- 
fluence" in  South  America  is  threatened; 
that  we  might  lose  some  of  our  "sovereign 
powers";  above  all,  they  fear — do  these 
pohticians — that  they  may  lose  some 
of  their  precious  senatorial  prerogatives; 
and,  back  of  their  whole  attitude,  are 
jealousy  and  personal  bitterness  toward 
the  President.  So  they're  trying  to  con- 
vince the  rest  of  the  world  over  here  that 
America  doesn't  support  Wilson's  ideas  any 
longer;  and  that  all  that  we've  been 
saying  was  just  "bunk"  after  aU. 

On  my  desk  are  copies  of  appeals  from 
those  httle  nations.  They  are  aU  addrest 
particularly  toward  us,  because  they  know 
that  without  the  protection  of  some 
League,  supported  by  us,  some  big  Power 
woiild  pounce  on  them,  and  there  would  be 
war  again  inside  of  twenty  years.  But,  to 
the  faith  of  these  long-opprest  peoples, 
and  to  watching  Europe,  the  Hearst  papers 
answer  with  a  screaming  head-line,  "Let 
Europe  Stew  in  Her  Own  Juice!"  And — 
edifying  spectacle! — allied  at  last  with  the 
Hearst  papers — pacifists  and  pro-German 
sympathizers,  are  such  men  as  Lodge, 
and  Knox,  and  Borah.  And  the  Repubhean 
party,  through  its  chairman.  Hays,  an- 
nounces that  it  is  going  to  make  its  next 
campaign  on  the  issue  of  "NationaUsm" — 
which  is  nothing  but  another  word  for 
"sectionalism."  Nationalism  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  world  as  the  old 
shibboleth  "State  rights"  bore  to  the 
nation;  it  divides  society  into  selfish,  jeal- 
ous sections.  Nationalism,  in  the  selfish 
sense  which  Chairman  Hays  gives  it,  would 
be  discredited  if  people  just  stopt  to  think 
that  it  only  means  sectionaUsm.  .  .  .  which 
even  the  people  of  Europe  are  outgrowing. 
As  adopted  by  the  Republican  party,  which 
has  been  floundering  around  for  an  issue 
for  years,  it  is  nothing  but  a  cheap  appeal 
to  the  selfish  side  of  patriotism;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  patriotic  at  all,  for 
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"CLORSHEIM  shoes 
cost  no  more  than  any 
good  shoe  but  the  dif- 
ference in  service,  fit  and 
appearai.ce  proves  that 
Florsheims  give  greater 
satisfaction  in  the  end. 

Ten  Dollars  and  up 

Consider  the  wear  not  the 
price  per  pair.  Look  for  the 
quality  mark  "Florsheim.' 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 

The 
Reliance'^ 


Your  Best  Asset 

— A  Skin  Cleared  By^— 

Cuticura  Soap 

AU  druggists;  Soap  25.  Ointment  25  &  60,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cutlcara,  Dept.  6B,  Boston. 


HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  l.ing:  System.  By  Prof.  Anders 
Wide,  M.D.  This  system  of  gymnastics  has  been 
designed  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  has 
been  recognized  by  educators  throughout  the  world  as 
the  most  valuable  and  practical  one.  12mo,  Cloth. 
50  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  TOBK 


All  Your  Garden 
Tools  in  One 


Ideal  for  small  gardens  and  ti 

patches.    With  its  several  tools — 

which  are  quickly  interchanged 

— you  can   plow,  open  furrows, 

cover  them,  cultivate  and  hoe. 

The   large    wheel    and    "double 

curve" — which  is  an  exclusive 

feature — elevate  the  draft  and 

make  the 

Leader  Garden  Plow 

easier  to  operate  than  any  other 
hand  tool  on  the  market. 
Readily  adjusted  for  adults 
or  children — just  the  thing 
for  families  where  everyone 
helps  in  the  garden.  Your 
hardware  dealer  carries  them 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
reasonable  they  are  in  price. 


DacripUoe 
folder  sent 
m  rcquut 
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Nothing  supports  and  drapes  the  trousers  Hke  Presidents: 
abdomen  free  from  pressure,  shoulders  unconscious  of  any 
pull,  no  "yank"  on  buttons,  trousers  hang  as  they  [should 
be,  always. 

The  give-and-take  feature  of  Presidents — unlike  the  rigid 
back  of  ordinary  suspenders — adjusts  with  the  slightest 
movement  of  shoulders  or  body.  That's  why  they're  so 
comfortable. 

Some  Presidents  in  fine  mercerized  lisle  and  silk-faced 
webbing,  gilt-finished  non-rust  trimmings.  Jll  suspenders 
marked  "President"  on  the  buckle  are  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  money  back.     Accept  no  others.     All  dealers. 


it  is  a  betrayal  of  ail  that  America  stan'ls 
for  before  the  world! 

Mother  and  dad,  you  may  think  it 
strange  that  I  am  sa  worked  up  about  this; 
but  I  hate  to  see  all  the  sacrifices  of  this 
terrible  war  made  useless  by  a  few  men  with 
Presidential  bees  in  their  bonnets.  Truel 
■  I  have  neither  their  brains  nor  their  vision 
— for  I  am  only  a  soldier — and,  of  course, 
they  are  statesmen.  But — while  they  were 
fighting  for  their  Senatorial  prerogatives, 
there  were  about  two  million  of  us  soldiers 
over  here — fighting  the  Hun;  and  our 
great  hope — the  hope  that  animated  all — • 
was  that  the  world  might  hereafter  tmite 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  another 
world- war  improbable. 

If  we  are  robbed  of  that  hope  by  a  few 
selfish  egotists  at  home — well,  history  and 
their  own  consciences  and  public  opinion 
will  damn  them  more  effectively  than 
I  can. 

I'm  not  speaking  of  those  who  accept 
the  principle  of  a  real  League  of  Nations, 
and  only  desire  a  few  changes  in  the  present 
draft,  which,  of  course,  may  be  desirable; 
I'm  referring  to  those  who  advocate 
America's  shirking  her  duties  and  responsi- 
bihties  in  the  maintenance  of  world-order. 
I've  read  all  their  arguments,  and  thought 
them  over  carefully;  but  I'm  absolutely 
convinced  that  a  League  of  Nations  must 
be  created  as  a  part  of  this  treaty,  to  keep 
big  nations  from  pouncing,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  upon  the  little  nations  that 
are  being  created;  to  regulate  in  a  universal 
manner  the  economic,  industrial  problems 
which  confront  all  nations  alike;  to  erect  a 
defense  against  Bolshevism,  which,  under 
various  names,  is  now  smouldering  aU  over 
the  world;  and  to  do  away,  if  possible, 
with  the  only  alternative — jealous  alliances, 
which  impose  terrible  burdens  of  arma- 
ment, and  are  sure  to  end  in  another  war 
more  terrible  than  this. 

And,  remember,  in  any  world-organiza- 
tion, America  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch. 
So  I  hope  that  every  one  I  know  at  homo 
will  do  aU  that  is  possible  in  the  right 
direction  in  this  hour  of  test. 
Your  boy, 

Linton. 


Some  of  the  difficulties  of  locating  the 
graves  of  American  soldiers  in  France 
have  been  mentioned  in  recent  reports. 
The  following  letter  tells  the  story  of  a 
search  that  was  successful,  and  mentions 
another  that  failed.  The  WTiter,  Sergeant 
Harrison  J.  Luhn,  of  a  Michigan  unit, 
had  set  out  to  find  the  grave  of  his  brother, 
Lieut.  Graham  D.  Luhn,  of  the  3Gth 
Division,  who  was  killed  near  St.  Etienne- 
a-Arnes,  while  leading  his  men  in  a  charge, 
on  the  morning  of  October  8.  Sergeant 
Luhn  writes: 

At  last  I  have  returned  from  the  trip 
which  I  waited  for  so  long,  and  the  trip 
itself  was  not  without  results,  for  altho 
there  were  many  difficulties  to  overcome  I 
succeeded  in  locating  the  burial  place  of 
Graham.  I  had  obtained  as  much  in- 
formation as  I  could  from  sources  whioh 
have  the  business  of  recording  graves  in 
hand,  but  when  one  goes  out  to  find  one 
in  a  country  with  which  he  is  not  familiar 
it  is  very  different  from  what  it  seams. 
The  grave  is  located  just  as  you  described  it 
in  one  of  your  letters  which  1  found  waiting 
for  me  on  n\y  return,  and  is  in  a  beautiful 
part  of  France.  It  is  among  other  graves 
which  are  placed  jtist  at  the  foot  of  a 
partly  "wooded  hill,  and  froiii  which  place 
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to  Give  Double  Wear 


Where   PRESERVO  Treated 
Canvas  is   Extensively  Used 


Contractors  and 
Builders       use 

PRESERVO  (treated 
canvas:  for  protecting 
fresh  construction 
work,  especially  con- 
crete, also  for  protect- 
ing materials,  equip- 
ment and  machinery. 


Farmers  find  tliat 
PRESERVO  treated 
canvas  gives  very 
economical  protection 
where  used  for  stack 
covers,  and  for 
protecting  binders, 
mowers,  tractors, 
and  various  other 
farm      implements. 


Boat    Owners    use 

large  quantities  of 
PRESERVO  treated 
canvas  for  deck 
covers,  hatch  covers, 
sails,  cargo  covers, 
spray  hoods,  etc.  A 
positive  necessity 
in    marine   work. 


Sportsmen  and 
Campers  use 
PRESERVO  treated 
canvas  for  their  tents, 
pack  saddles,  duffle 
bags,  covers,  wearing 
apparel,  etc.  It 
insures  both  com- 
fort   and    economy . 


Truck  Owners  in- 
sure protection  for 
valuable  loads  of  mer- 
chandise against 
storms,  dust  and  dirt 
by  having  their 
truck  covers  made 
from  PRESERVO 
treated    canvas. 


H 


ERE  are  two  canvas  covers  of  the  same  weight  and  quahty  that   in 
appearance    are    practically    identical,    yet   one   of  these  covers  will 

wear  twice  as  long  as  the  other. 


Why? — One  cover  is  made  from  plain  can- 
vas, and  one  frpm  canvas  that  has  been 
PRESERVO  treated.  The  cover  of  plain 
canvas  will  not  give  economical  protection 
because  canvas  of  even  the  heaviest  weight  is 
not  proof  against  any  but  the  lightest  rains. 
Moreover,  plain  canvas  is  all  together  too 
short  lived — moisture  soaks  into  the  fibres — 
mildew  forms,  the  fabric  loses  its  vitality 
and  holes  and  cracks  soon  develop. 

What  All  Canvas  Users 
Should  Know 

The  cover  that  is  made  from  PRESERVO 
treated  canvas  will  sulifer  from  none  of  these 
causes.  Instead  it  will  be  absolutely  water- 
proof against  the  hardest  storms.  Every 
fibre  will  be  impregnated  with  a  strengthen- 
ing solution  that  is  proof  against  mildeiv  and 
decay.  Hence  the  PRESERVO  treated  can- 
vas will  not  only  give  efficient  and  econom- 
ical protection,  but  will  also  possess  double 
the  wearing  qualities  of  the  plain  canvas. 

Why  All  Canvas  Should  Be 
PRESERVO   Treated 

Every  yard  of  canvas  used  for  outdoor  pro- 
tection should  be  treated  with  PRESERVO. 
Perhaps  you  need  only  a  few  yards  of  can- 
vas for  a  tent  for  the  children — or  it  may  be 
you  need  hundreds  of  yards  *^or  some  com- 
mercial enterprise — the  additional  wear  that 
PRESERVO  assures  makes  it  worth-while 
to  investigate. 


PRESERVO  is  by  no  means  a  new  product. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  it  has  been  steadily 
growing  in  favor  with  the  large  u.sers  of  can- 
vas. Today,  with  our  nation-wide  distribu- 
tion among  canvas  goods  dealers,  we  want 
every  user  of  canvas,  no  matter  how  small, 
to  learn  of  the  big  saving  that  PRESERVO 
will  enable  them  to  make. 

Used  By  the  Government 

When  our  army  first  began  arriving  in 
France,  orders  were  cabled  to  Washington 
that  every  yard  of  canvas  sent  overseas 
should  be  treated  with  a  soft  finish  water- 
proofing of  proved  efficiency.  As  a  con- 
sequence, thousands  of  gallons  of 
PRESERVO  were  used  to  treat  the  canvas 
for  army  tents  as  well  as  for  the  canvas  used 
to  protect  the  immense  quantities  of  equip- 
ment, munitions  and  supplies  that  were 
streaming  across  the  Atlantic. 

There   Is  Only  One   PRESERVO 

While  there  are  other  methods  of  water- 
proofing canvas  there  is  only  one  genuine 
PRESERVO.  When  you  are  in  need  of 
canvas  go  to  your  canvas  goods  dealer  and 
ask  about  PRESERVO  and  get  his  opinion 
about  the  merits  of  PRESERVO  treated 
canvas.  If  you  have  any  diliiculty  in  secur- 
ing same,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  your 
needs  are  quickly  supplied. 

Tell  us  about  your  canvas  needs  and  we 
will  gladly  show  you  how  to  secure  maximum 
canvas  economy.     Use  coupon. 


Presewo  is  furnished 
in  one  gallon  and  five 
gallon  cans.  Also  in 
'  gallon  steel  agita- 
tor drums 


ROBESON    PRESERVO    COMPANY  / 

423  White  Block  Port  Huron,  Michigan  /      o  u  d 

/        Kobeson  Preservo 
Eastern  Branch:  Canadian  Branch:  ,  Company 

357  Western  Ave.,    Boston,  Mass.  Sarnia,  Ont.  '      po^^  Huron,  Michigan 

THE  HUNTER-JOHNSON  CO.  / 

209  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  '         Please      send     information 

Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast  /    about     PRESERVO     Treated 

/ 

.'     Canvas  to  be  used  for 

/ 

^„..,^  WEtterproofi-     /IZIII'ZZIII 
"'  and  Preferver  Canvas  A,„„ 
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I        The    City    of 

ij    GOODRICH 

Akron.  Ohio 
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Our  Mutual  Friend 
of  Farm  and  City 

Truck  mail,  truck  express,  and  individually 
owned  trucks,  giving  a  quick  and  handy  long 
\  1;:  ^H         haul,  have  brought  about  a  daily  interchange 
■     »^B         of  farm   and    metropolitan    products    not 
dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  broad  shoulders  that  carry  along  this 
new  transportation,  and  this  nationwide  com- 
mercial expansion,  are  the  broad  capable 
shoulders  of  Goodrich  De  Luxe  Truck  Tires. 

The  economy  of  their  low  operating  cost 
adds  miles  to  the  long  haul  of  any  truck. 
They  outlast  other  truck  tires  because  they 
are  built  to  outlast  them. 

The  rubber  compound  in  them,  we  have 
good  reason  to  know,  outwears  other  tires. 
Specially  surface  toughened,  it  wears  slowly 
and  evenly. 

Above  all,  their  Velvet  Tread — unique  in" 
being  thicker  than  ordinary  tires — lays  down 
more  rubber  on  the  road,  more  buffer  be- 
tween road  and  load  to  ease  pounding  on 
your  truck. 

Goodrich  Distributor  Stations  in  all  trucking 
•  centers  keep  your  truck  in  commission  by 
applying  De  Luxe  Tires  in  the  skillful  quick 
Goodrich  way. 

Goodrich  makes  the  famous  Silvertown 
Cord  Tire,  a  pneumatic  for  trucks. 
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Olio  nan  pot  a  view  of  tlio  valloy  as  it 
slu|)os  away.  Owing  to  the  liniitcnl  trans- 
])ortation  fa<!ilitios  1  oxporidiKit^d  nui(;h 
Iroublo  in  roachinp  tho  little  village  of  St. 
Ktii'iuHs-a-Ariies,  and  on  top  of  the  trans- 
I)()rtation  diffienlty  there  is  no  place  for 
one  to  stop,  as  everything  is  i)artly  or 
totally  destroyed,  but  through  tlu>  kindness 
of  some  United  Staters  troops  and  Kreneli 
troops  I  managed  very  well;  in  fa(!t,  every 
one  whom  I  met  was  more  than  willing 
to  give  me  a  hand,  and  allho  it  would  seem 
that  the  logical  point  from  which  it  coidd 
b''  reached  would  be  Reims,  still  I  was 
unable  to  do  anything  from  tluit  side,  so 
circled  around  and  reached  it  from  Vou- 
ziers,  which  is  still  nearer  than  Reims, 
Which  is  thirty-five  kilometers,  while 
Vouziers  is  only  twenty  (as  you  know,  a 
kilo  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile),  so  Iffigured 
that  if  I  found  no  other  way  to  get  there 
itf  would  be  better  to  walk  twenty  than 
thirty-five.  However,  in  the  end  I  only 
walked  eight  as  I  managed  to  catch  a 
truck  which  happened  to  be  going  in  that 
direction.  I  reached  the  village  one 
afternoon.  While  looking  around  I  came 
ac^ross  some  of  the  Graves  Registration 
Siervice  men,  whose  headquarters  was  only 
fiVe  kilometers  away,  and  they  told  me  if  I 
would  go  there  with  them  they  would  be 
able  to  give  me  the  exact  location,  so  I 
accompanied  them  and  spent  the  night 
with  them,  and  they  gave  me  the  exact 
location.  They  moved  their  headquarters 
to  another  location  the  next  morning,  so  I 
was  very  fortunate  in  meeting  them  before, 
altho  I  would  have  just  kept  hunting  until 
I  found  the  place,  for  I  knew  that  it  was 
located  in  that  vicinity,  and  it  was  just  a 
case  of  looking  for  it  until  it  was  located. 
Nevertheless,  the  next  morning  I  walked 
right  out  to  the  spot  where  it  was  located, 
and  found  the  place  in  very  good  condition 
with  a  neat  wooden  cross  with  one  of  his 
identification  -  tags  on  it  together  with 
another  tag  put  on  by  the  Q.  R.  S.  I 
inounded  the  place  as  best  I  could,  for 
there  was  still  snow  on  the  ground,  drove 
the  cross  in  a  little  deeper  so  that  it  would 
not  be  in  danger  of  falling,  put  bayonets, 
which  I  found  in  the  vicinity,  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  grave,  and  spelled  the  last 
name  across  the  top  with  rifle-cartridges, 
also  placing  a  helmet  at  the  foot.  As  I 
walked  up  to  the  spot  I  saw  a  lieutenant 
looking  at  the  graves,  and  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  looking  for  some  one,  to  which 
he  replied  that  he  was  looking  for  the  grave 
of  a  Private  Booker.  I  got  to  talking  with 
him  and  learned  that  he  was  looking  for 
his  brother  also.  With  him  was  a  sergeant 
of  the  French  Army,  who  spoke  excellent 
English,  and  who  was  with  a  guard  detail 
in  the  little  town,  guarding  a  bunch  of 
prisoners  of  war.  He  had  a  rustic  fence 
with  a  rustic  cross  made  to  place  around 
the  spot,  and  I  am  sending  him  a  brass 
plaque  from  here  and  he  is  going  to  iiave 
that  placed  on  the  cross,  after  which  he  has 
promised  to  take  a  picture  of  it  and  send 
it  to  me.  I  had  a  little  board  made  at 
Reims  out  of  aluminum  letters  which  I 
placed  on  the  grave  in  order  to  try  to  make 
a  permanent  marker;  however,  with  the 
rustic  fence  it  will  be  very  well  marked. 
I  had  a  small  kodak  mth  me  with  which  I 
took  several  snap-shots  of  the  place,  but 
as'  I  had  to  use  foreign  films  I  am  not 
certain  of  success,  altho  it  will  be  nearly 
two  weeks  before  I  can  get  the  pictures, 
as'  it  takes  that  long  for  them  to  do  such 
work  over  here.  Lieutenant  Booker  took 
a  snap  of  the  place,  and  promised  that  if 
it  were  any  good  he  would  send  a  copy  to 
you,  so  between  the  three  I  think  1  should 
get  a  good   picture.     After   I  had  made 


the  location,  and  accomplished  the  mission, 
1  lu'iix'd  Li(uiteiiant  Mooker  look  for  liis 
brother's  grave,  and  staycul  with  him  for 
three  days,  during  which  time  we  cover(<d 
all  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  as  you 
would  witii  a  rake,  aiul  never  did  h)cate  tlu! 
grave.  ll(^  was  tnuch  distrest.  However, 
he  was  going  off  for  more  information, 
aflcr  wliicli  he  expected  to  n^turn  and  make 
a  further  search.  1  hojx?  h<!  succeech'd  IIk^ 
second  time. 

During  my  stay  in  the  little  town  1  was 
(jiiartered  with  the  French,  and  had  ex- 
<!ell(>nt  meals,  everything  cpnsidered,  and  a 
fairly  good  place  to  sleep.  They  were  all 
extremely  nice  to  us,  and  assisted  in  every 
way  possible,  and  refused  pay,  altho  we 
made  them  take  it  for  their  mess,  to  enable 
them  to  buy  a  few  little  delicacies.  I  am 
going  to  send  you  a  map  of  the  vicinity, 
showing  as  nearly  as  possible  with  a  mark 
the  si)ot  where  Graham  is  buried.  It  will  be 
impracticable  for  any -one  to  visit  that 
part  of  the  country  for  some  time,  as 
there  will  be  no  place  to  stay,  and  for 
some  time  T  expect  there  will  be  no  trans- 
portation, but  a  place  to  stop  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  for  the  town  is  practically 
destroyed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of 
those  towns  will  be  rebuilt.  Nevertheless, 
there  will  always  be  towns  in  the  vicinity 
where  one  could  stop. 


Busy  days  continue  for  the  Red-Cross 
workers  in  France,  even  tho  their  duties 
are  not  as  frequently  connected  with 
hospital  work  as  in  the  days  that  were 
heart-breaking,  at  least  from  a  nurse's 
standpoint,  just  before  the  armistice  was 
signed.  Here  are  some  extracts  froiii  a 
lively  letter  written  by  Miss  Mary  Ellen 
Stevick  to  her  grandfather,  Gen.  ,'R.  H. 
Pratt,  retired.  '  Tw'o"  of  General  "Pratt's 
grandsons,  in  addition  to  the  grand- 
daughter who  writes  the  present  letter,  have 
been  doing  their  bit  "Over  There."  To 
quote  Miss  Stevick: 

Last  Monday  General  Pershing  visited 
our  Red  Cross  Canteen  while  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  which  took  him  through  the 
station  at  Nantes  where  so  many  members 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  are  now  passing  on  their 
way  home.  Those  of  us  who  work  in  our 
bungalow  "hut"  have  always  loved  it. 
The  walls  are  cheerful,  with  the  blue  and 
yellow  paint,  and  there  are  bright  lights 
and  warm  fires — to  say  nothing  of  the  good 
eats — and  we  have  always  known  that  it 
pleases  the  soldier-boys.  But  now  we  are 
very  proud  because  it  also  pleases  General 
Pershing.     He  told  us  so. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  just 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Paris  train,  we 
dropt  our  preparations  for  its  rush,  and 
the  girls — twelve  of  us — made  a  blue  and 
white  line  at  "Attention"  in  front  of  the 
canteen  to  greet  our  General.  He  shook 
hands  with  each  one  of  us  and  spoke  to 
each  one  separately,  thanking  us  in  a 
very  kindly  way.  He  said  that  the  Amer- 
ican women  have  been  needed  and  greatly 
appreciated  in  the  places  they  now  fill 
with  the  Army  in  this  country,  and  that 
our  families  should  be  proud  to  have  us 
here.     That  made  us  happy. 

The  next  minute  we  were  at  work  in  the 
canteen,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  great  doings  outside  while  the 
American  and  French  troops,  with  their 
bands  and  all  were  being  reviewed  at  their 
best,  just  outside  of  the  canteen.  But 
there  was  bread  to  be  cut,  sandwiches  to  be 
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The  main 

offices  of  the 

Guaranty  Trust 

Company  of  New  York 

are  equipped  with  "Otiliwon" 


Towel 


^'Onliwon  Service"  guards  the  health 
of  financiers  in  the  "Heart  of  the 
Country's  Financial  District/'  It 
guards  the  health  of  the  nation  itself. 

"ervice 

PAPER  TOWELS  &  TOILET  PAPER 

Onliwon  Service  is  the  toilet  room  equipment  that 
thousands  of  toilet  rooms  throughout  the  country 
are  using  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  "Onliwon'' 
is  now  recognized  as  the  toilet  room  necessity.  It 
provides  automatic  service  of  highest  quality  paper 
towels  and  toilet  paper  from  the  "Onliwon"  Cabinets. 


The  Automatic  Onliwon  Toilet  Paper  Service 

is  known  as  Onliwon  Hygiene — the  patented 
method  that  keeps  the  paper  under  lock  and 
key,  serves  just  two  sheets  at  a  time,  is  never 
out  of  order  and  saves  from  15  to  50%  oper- 
ating cost. 

TI.^^.:;tomatic  Onliwon  PaperTowel  Service 

provides  an  individual  towel— cloth-like  in  feel 
and  results— a  towel  that  no  one  has  liandled. 
There  are  no  knobs  to  be  turned,  no  levers  to 
he  pulled  by  anyone — nothing  but  the  towel 
itself  for  the  wet  hands  to  touch. 


Free  Sample  Offer 

Write  today  for  "Test  Folder"  No.  i.  It  gives  exact 
results  of  tests  that  will  help  you  to  determine  the 
economy,  of  Onliwon  Service  for  you.  Samples  showing 
quality  of  Onliwon  papers  are  included. 


The  ha-id  touches  ONLY 
ONE  Onliwon  towel  at  a 
time. 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Dept.  12,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  A.  P.  W.  Quality  Products,  Onliwon  Hygiene  and  Onliwon  Towels 


made,  cans  to  be  opened,  chocolate  and 
coffee  to  be  served — and  not  even  time  to 
stop  long  even  for  the  General.  The 
trains  run  night  and  day,  and  because  they 
do,  so  do  we. 

Pershing  made  a  complete  inspection 
of  the  whole  place — dormitories,  inih*mary, 
kitchens,  showers,  and  lavatories,  etc.  All 
of  these  things  the  boys  appreciate,  cer- 
tainly, but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  feel 
the  approval  of  an  eye  trained  to  criticize. 
He  liked  especially  the  dinner  which  costs 
one  and  a  half  francs,  and  said  "such  a 
dinner  would  certainly  be  fifteen  francs 
in  a  Paris  restaurant,"  which  those  of  us 
who  have  been  in  Paris  recently  well 
know  is  quite  true. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  canteen  some 
one  started  to  call  me  "California."  Now 
that  is  my  only  name,  and  it  is  a  great  one, 
too,  because  every  one  knows  where  I  am 
from  by  that  and  all  the  California  boys 
come  dashing  up  to  sing  the  praises  of 
California  to  me,  and  "Do  you  know  this?" 
and  "Do  you  know  that?"  and  "Oh,  you 
are  from  Stanford."  "Well,  I  am  from 
Berkeley,"  etc.,  etc.  Yesterday  one  of  tlie 
compajiies  which  is  made  up  of  professional 
actors  from  Keith's  or  the  Orpheum  or 
different  orchestras,  and  the  Like,  and  who 
are  now  going  around  to  amuse  the  boys 
in  different  camps,  came  through  Nantes 
again. 

They  have  all  been  here  several  times 
before.  They  always  come  into  the  can- 
teen, and  play  for  us  to  dance,  whether 
it  is  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  Sunday 
morning,  as  it  was  yesterday.  The  min- 
ute the  train  stopt  some  one  sang  out, 
"Here's  California,"  and  California  had 
the  time  of  her  life.  There  is  one  great  big 
handsome  boy,  who  looks  like  a  George 
Barr  McCutcheon  hero,  who  danced 
marvelously.  I  asked  the  next  boy  I 
danced  with  who  he  was,  and  he  said 
one  of  the  best  prize-fighters  in  United 
States.  And  that  boy,  himself,  is  prob- 
ably a  barber.  I  will  have  great  friends 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

Last  night  I  went  to  a  dinner-dance  given 
in  great  style  by  four  officers  who  have 
rented  a  beautiful  French  home  and  are 
living  together  in  state.  It  is  a  great  com- 
bination. One  of  them  is  a  captain  and 
before  the  war  was  a  stevedore  in  New 
York.  He  is  rather  the  pet  of  the  other 
three  because  he  is  so  a^\^ully  funny.  One 
of  the  others  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  marines, 
and  they  tell  me  he  is  several  times  a 
millionaire,  and  I  think  it  is  true  because 
he  is  so  sick  of  the  world,  and  the  other 
two  men  are  very  nice,  just  like  you  and  I. 
But  they  all  live  together  and  make  the 
best  of  Nantes  and  the  army  there,  and 
this  is  a  queer  world  to  bring  them  from 
such  different  lives  and  put  them  in  one 
household.  I  forgot,  one  of  them  has 
always  lived  in  France,  and  is  in  the 
French  Army,  altho  he  is  an  American,  and 
he  is  the  queerest  of  them  all. 

This  week  I  am  working  again  from 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  mid- 
night. That  gives  me  time  to  do  many 
things  in  the  day,  and  it  is  always  fun  to 
rummage  around  the  quaint  old  town.  I 
do  wish  mother  could  come  with  me.  The 
streets  are  so  narrow,  and  crooked,  and 
cobblestoned.  And  you  see  the  queerest 
things.  There  are  lots  of  little  carts 
full  of  all  kinds  of  heavy  things,  being 
pulled  around  by  old  men  or  old  women 
who  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  make  an 
awful  lot  of  noise.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
dog  hitched  along  on  both  sides  of  the 
cart  to  help  pull,  and  they  jerk  the  cart 
along,  and  bark  and  make  the  greatest 
racket. 


TWO  SUBMARINE   HUNTS  THAT 
"STRUCK  OIL" 


OK  Jill  the  many  unheard-of  contrivances 
devised  to  put  a  crimp  in  the  infalhble 
submarine  plans  of  the  Hun,  the  depth- 
bomb  was  probably  the  worst.  An  account 
is  given  in  Our  Navy  of  typical  encounters 
b(^t\v(^en  chasers  and  f/-boats,  in  which 
tlie  depth  bomb  was  brought  into  play.  It 
tells  of  three  chasers,  215,  128,  and  129, 
which  were  out  after  submarines.  Pres- 
ently one  was  sighted.  Chaser  215  opened 
lire  with  her  three-inch  gun  and  damaged 
the  sub's  periscope.  What  took  place 
then  is  thus  recorded: 

Submarine-chaser  215  kept  turning  to 
port,  and  submarine-chaser  128,  which  had 
been  following,  maneuvered  to  take  posi- 
tion on  starboard  beam,  distant  one  hun- 
dred yards.  About  the  time  of  the  second 
shot  it  was  seen  that  the  submarine  was 
turning  sharply  to  starboard  in  a  generally 
southerly  direction  toward  the  British  light 
cruisers  which  at  the  time  were  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles  and  headed  to 
the  southward  to  enter  their  bombarding 
sectors.  Submarine-chasers  215  and  128 
closed  the  submarine  and  laid  a  pattern  of 
depth  charges  in  position  approximately 
latitude  41.23  north,  longitude  19.14  east, 
in  about  forty  fathoms  of  water.  Sub- 
marine-chaser 215  dropt  six  depth  charges 
from  her  stern  and  fired  "Y"  gun  charges. 
All  charges  were  set  at  fifty  feet  and 
functioned  properly. 

The  first  four  charges  let  go  from  the 
submarine-chaser  215  showed  only  the 
usual  depth-charge  disturbance.  In  the 
explosion  of  the  starboard  "  Y  "  gun  charge, 
the  executive  officer  of  the  submarine- 
chaser  215,  who  was  on  top  of  the  pilot- 
house, saw  an  object  which  resembled  a 
plate,  also  some  debris,  rise  to  the  surface 
and  then  disappear,  and  he  sang  out  some- 
thing to  the  effect,  "  That  got  him."  This 
object  and  debris  were  seen  by  several 
men  on  deck;  also,  a  man  in  the  engine- 
room  looking  out  of  the  port  and  seeing 
something  similar,  sang  out  that  a  ship  had 
been  torpedoed  close  aboard.  At  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  fourth  depth  charge,  dropt 
from  the  submarine-chaser  128,  the  two 
machinist's  mates,  who  were  dropping  the 
charges,  reported  that  they  saw  a  piece  of 
wreckage  rise  and  then  sink.  Heavy  dark 
oil  in  large  globules  was  seen  rising. 

After  bombing,  submarine-chaser  215 
and  submarine-chaser  128  turned  to  head 
for  submarine-chaser  129,  which  latter 
vessel  had  previously  reported  a  submarine, 
and  was  at  this  time  lying  to  with  her 
engines  disabled.  At  the  moment  it  was 
felt  that  a  successful  attack  had  been 
delivered,  and  it  was  considered  more 
important  to  hunt  other  submarines  to  the 
southward  and  to  search  carefully  the  area 
just  bombed.  Submarine-chaser  215  and 
submarine-chaser  128  immediately  stood 
for  submarine-chaser  129  at  full  speed. 

Another  encounter,  in  which  chaser  129 
alone  figured,  is  described  as  follows: 

About  10:25  United  States  submarine- 
chaser  129,  the  rear  ship  of  unit  "B," 
then  steering  a  northeasterly  course  to 
take  position  on  assigned  patrol  Hne, 
sighted  a  moving  feather  on  her  port 
quarter,  distant  about  1,600  yards.  The 
feather  was  moving  in  a  southerly  direction 
and  was  seen  by  the  executive  officer  and 
by  members  of  the,  crew.  A  signal  was 
sent  immediately  to  the  submarine-chaser 
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Mello-Gloss 

your  wall 

with  this  new  washable  finish  of 

satiny  sheen 

HERE  is  something  entirely  new  in  wall  finishes. 
Comes  in  a  can.  Goes  on  with  a  brush.  Lays 
so  easily  and  smooths  out  so  perfectly,  you  will  be 
tempted  to  take  a  hand  at  it  yourself. 

It  covers  your  walls  with  an  unbroken,  satiny  sheened 
surface,  in  unusual  color  effects. 

Wipes  off  with  a  damp  cloth  as  easily  as  a  plate. 
Even  ink  does  not  stain  it.  Stands  exceptional 
wear.     Holds  its  color. 

NLellotone  is  our  dull,  velvety  finish  for  walls. 

Mello-Gloss  is  the  new  one  with  the  satiny  sheen. 

Send  for  color  cards  and  particulars  about  both 


The  Lowe  Bros.  Cc.      Name.   . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Address 

Kindly  send  me  Circular, 
giving  further  facts  about 

your    new    Mello-Gloss        

Wall  Finish 


^'LowQ  Brothers 


Company 


516  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston     New  York     Jersey  City     Chicago     Atlanta     Kansas  City     Minneapol 
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O^aints 


yS^^m^Aterar^!iges^o^pri^6^919 


To  Song  Lovers — 

Tell  your  heart  it's  missing 
some  sunshine 

—tell    your  lips  they're 
missing    some    smiles 

> :       — tell  your  feet  they  re 
missing  SOME  Dancing 

—^unless  j'ou  know 
the  exquisite  charm   of  , 
thesethree  wonder-  / 

ful  new  song-hits. 

P.S.  Tell  your  fin- 
gers to  take  this  page 
to  your  piano  and  try 
them  out  now. 


Thi*ee  , 

Smasrhing 

SOMG- 


Johnny's  In  Town    ^de^wMeye? 

CHORUS  tAkeOman 


fi    ,   CHORUS  ^  K^^t:yj<meTx 

Jolin-nys  in  town,  -        .lohn-nys  in   town,_    And 


i 


oh,  -dear-ie,    oh,     dear-ie,  he'sbeen  a- roun',- 


^^ 


T-j  IP  rJ^  J'  |g 


Sing  the  song  of  wel-  • 
come — dance  the  dance  * 
of  joy— laugh   the   laugh 
of  happiness— "Johnny's  in 
Town"!     It's    the    song    of 
songs  — a    hit  that  hits   the  ^ 
song -spot,   dance -spot   and  ■ 
smile-spot  with  a  wonderful,  ; 
melody     Try  it   out  — now.  I 


He  knows  French  and      ev   -  'ry  -  thing, 

Ton  rJL-H.MCMXlX,  by  LEO.  FEIST,  Ine. 
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Alabama  Lullaby   „   -,t.,,„ 
CHORUS  "^     ByCalDeVoll 
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Domi  iu  Al-a  -bam -a'  when  the  breeze  be-ginsto 


¥ 


^ 
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^ 


sigh,  Seems  to  soft-ly  mnr-mur  just  tjie  sweet-est  luU-a- 


^^ 


^ 


J  J  If  r  Mr  ^r^ 


The  spirit  of  the  "Swannee  Rib- 
ber"  woven  into  a  beautiful  1919 
waltz-melody  gives  that  new  song  , 
"Alabama   Lullaby"  a   charm   all 
Its  own      You'll   sing,  dance /and  ^ 
enjoy    'Alabama    Lullaby",  over  . 
and   over  again,  each    time   with 
growing  fascination.     Don't  miss  , 
it  — get  it 


by,.    Each  dear  old  Mam-my  in     old  Al-a  -  bam", 
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Chong 


By  Harold  Veefa 
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Chong,_hecomefroniHongKong_WhereChi-nee-man 
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play  all  -   ee      day    on      a         drum, 
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Chong,—  no  lik  -  ee  that    song,_  Where  Chi-nee-man 
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I  You  cant  ^ 
Iv/rondwith 
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Feist 


On  Sale  Now 

at  all  musiG  and  deparfment/^ 
stoves  or  at  any    M 
^  .    Woolwoith.Kves^.  ; 
\   KrGSs,McCroiy  / 
^      or  Kraft 
.   ^tore 


The  lure  of  mysterious  China 
blended  with  live  American  pep 
-that's  "Chong,"  the  new  song- 
hit  they're  dancing  and  singing 
and  humming  and  whistling  every^ 
where  today.  "Chong"  in  your 
home  means  life  in  your  home- 
get  it. 


OTHER  BIG 
"FEIST"    HITS 

■In  the  Old  Sweet  Way" 
'How  Are  You  GojnE  to  Wet 

Your   Whistle'^' 
he  Navy  Will  Bring  Them  Back" 
"The  Hose  of  No  Man's  Land" 
•The  Kiss  That  Made  Mo  Cry" 
'Every  Day  Will  Be  Sunday  When  the 
Town  Goes  Dry" 
"In  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again" 
"Dreaming   Sweet    Dreams   of  Mother" 
"Everything  is  Peaches  Down  In  Georgia" 
"Jerry"    "I'm  Sorry  I  Made  You  Cry" 
"Moonlight  In  Dixie"    "Heart  of  Wetona" 
"i  Ain't  Got  Weary  Yet"      "My  Belgian  Rose" 
'If  I'm  Not  at  the  Roll  Call"  "K-K-K-Katy" 

'Anything  is  Nice  That  Comes  From  Dixie" 
'Ja  Da" 
~iSC4lcop!/.  any  7  for  $1  postpaid 


Bajid  or 


/V 


orohesU'a    2->t.' 
Male  i>r  mi\e(J 
Yoicen  16c  t'Ut'h 


for  your    ' 
TalUitig  Machine 
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for  your 
Player  Piano 
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^  leo  FGlSt,  Inc. 
Feist  Building,  N.YCity 
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215,  reporting  a  submarine  sighted,  and 
course  was  altered  slowly  to  the  left  so  as 
to  dehver  an  attack  at  right  angles.  The 
speed  of  the  submarine  was  estimated  to  be 
about  six  knots.  He  was  headed  in  a 
general  southerly  direction,  apparently 
getting  into  position  to  attack  the  bom- 
barding forces.  About  the  same  time  a 
second  periscope  feather  was  sighted  a 
httle  farther  to  the  westward. 

At  10:34  a  stern  bomb  was  dropt,  due 
to  the  whistle  having  been  accidentally 
blown.  After  this  explosion  the  sub- 
marine submerged  for  almost  a  minute, 
and  he  then  reappeared  showing  both 
periscopes.  At  10:36  submarine-chaser 
129.  commenced  laying  a  pattern  of  depth 
charges  ahead  of  the  submarine  and  at 
right  angles  to  his  course.  All  charges 
were  set  at  fifty  feet  except  No.  8,  which 
was  set  at  150  feet.  After  bomb  No.  2 
■w^as  dropt  the  periscope  was  still  plainly 
visible,  but  disappearing.  No.  3  bomb 
was  dropt  just  before  reaching  his  wake, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  course  being  steered 
by  129  would  bring  the  fourth  bomb 
directly  over  the  submarine.  After  bomb 
No.  5  was  dropt  it  was  necessary  to  slow 
to  five  knots  on  account  of  engine  trouble. 
In  the  water  thrown  up  by  bomb  No.  7 
objects  resembUng  pieces  of  metal  appeared. 
What  seemed  to  be  an  explosion  other  than 
the  depth  bomb  was  noted  about  this  time. 

The  chaser,  after  deUvering  her  attack, 
steamed  back  toward  the  bombed  area 
and  found  thick  brown  oil  spreading  and 
numerous  bubbles  rising.  The  vessel  was 
stopt.  At  10:40  a  circle  of  white  bubbly 
water  suddenly  rose  to  the  surface  about 
twenty-five  yards  distant  on  the  star- 
board beam.  This  boiUng  patch  lasted 
for  about  twenty  seconds  and  then  sub- 
sided. After  this  bubbles  continued  to 
rise. 


HARD  DIES  DEMON  RUM,  AND  THE 
BOOTLEGGER  MAKES  IT  HARDER 


UNTIL  the  recent  wide-spread  attempts 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Demon  Rum,  it 
had  been  supposed  that  a  cat,  with  its  nine 
lives,  held  the  record  for  that  sort  of  liveli- 
ness. The  cat  has  been  outdistanced  by 
the  Demon.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that, 
whereas  the  cat  has  to  struggle  from  life  to 
life  by  its  own  unaided  efforts,  the  Demon 
Rum  has  a  whole  army  of  solicitous  "boot- 
leggers" ready  to  fly  to  his  assistance 
whenever  he  is  crusht  to  earth.  By  ways 
that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  frequentlj'^ 
are  not  vain,  the  "bootlegger"  ke^s  the 
battered  Demon  on  the  job,  at  least  under 
circumstances  that  would  have  done  for 
several  nine-lived  cats  in  succession. 
Here  is  a  storj',  from  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Light,  illustrative  of  the  peculiarly 
demoniacal  way  in  which  the  D.  R. 
dings  to  life  even  after  the  coffin  Lid  has 
been  screwed  down.  If  the  pathetic 
beginning  makes  any  tender-hearted  reader 
reach  for  a  handkerchief,  he  is  advised 
to  restrain  his  emotions  and  read  on: 

The  platform  of  the  station  of  one  of 
the  railroads  that  run  in  and  out  of  Dallas 
(Texas)  presented  a  sorrowful  scene.  A 
coffin  draped  in  black  was  being  removed 
from  a  baggage-car.  Attending  the  coffin 
was  a  mourner,  arrayed  entirely  in  black 
also,  even  to  his  complexion.  Tenderly 
the  mourner  and  a  nej^ro  undertaker  lifted 
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Regalia  Chica 

size,  10c.    Box 

of  25,  $2.50— 50, 

$5.00 


Men !  Do  you  get  it  ?  Do  you  recognize  this  signal  ?  It  is 
the  wig-wag  of  wisdom — the  sign  of  the  Order  of  Orlando. 

There  are  thousands  of  members  in  the  city — the  mandarins 
of  the  mystic  circle — they  who  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Big  Smoke. 

These  men  of  fine  taste  and  rare  judgment  have  learned 
much  about  good  cigars.  And  their  whole  creed  is  summed 
up  in  one  word— Orlando. 

Those  members  of  other  societies  are  welcomed  in  this  great 
fraternal  order.  Join  at  any  United  Cigar  Store  by  giving  the 
password — "Orlando. ' ' 


^2?re  Sign  of  a  Good  Cigar 


Nature  holds  the  secret  of  try  the   cigar  itself  means 

Orlando's  mellow  mildness  everything.  It's  a  smoke  that 

and     satisfying    smoothness,  everyone  likes.    Learn  the 

To  tell  you  about  the  tobacco  secret  of  Orlando  today  and 

means  nothing.    To  have  you  be  cigar  happy. 

Orlando  comes  in  ten  sizes — 70c  to  15c.  Little  Orlando  6c.   Ten  sizes 

enable  us   to  use  a  Une  grade  of   tobacco    without  waste  —  the 

secret  of  high  quality  at  low  prices. 


Orlando  is  sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores — ''  Thank  you 


>9 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1300  Stores  and  Agencies  in  Over  500  Cities.     General  Offices,  New  York 


\CIGARS 
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Built  toWithstand  Pounding  Blows 

ROAD  blows  your  tires  receive  in  service  are  no  less  severe  than  pounding 
blows  from  a  blacksmith's  sledge.  The  shock  of  the  sjidden  impact  is 
terrific.  The  full  pressure-force  of  the  car's  dead  weight  rests  constantly 
on  the  tires. 

Ajax — and  Ajax  alone — has  provided  scientifically  to  offset  these  destructive 
forces.  We  apply  the  same  principle  of  construction  that  gives  the  anvil  its 
strength  to  resist  pounding  sledge-blows.  On  both  sides  of  the  tread  on 
Ajax  Tires  we  have  built  in  heavy  rubber  supporting  shoulders.  "Shoulders 
of  Strength"  they're  called.  They  brace  the  tread  and  re-inforce  it.  They 
give  Ajax  Tires  more  strength  where  strength  is  needed.  They  put  more 
tread  on  the  road. 

A9AX  ROAD  KING 

MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 


Mileage  records  of  thousands  of  users 
testify  to  the  superior  service  the  Road 
King  yields.  Note  the  massive  tread. 
Those  triangle  barbs  give  a  firm,  safe 
grip,  yet  they  do  not  impede  forward 
motion.  The  Shoulders  of  Strength  brace 
the  tread  efifectively.  And  they  distribute 
road  friction  evenly,  so  that  it  can't  center 


and  grind  quickly  through  to  the  fahric. 

Buy  Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  biner  Tuhes  and 
Ajax  H.  Q.  Tire  Accessories  at  your  near- 
est Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot.  The  Ajax 
sign  on  a  dealers  store  is  your  assur- 
ance of  courteous,  intelligent  service, 
plus  true  quality  merchandise. 


Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  in  Writing  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories :  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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the  casket  into  the  hear.se  of  the  latter — 
very  tenderly  indeed.  The  undertaker 
presented  a  death-eertifi(!ate  to  the  express 
agent,  certifying  that  the  coffin  held  the 
body  of  one  Victor  Hugo,  cetat  fifty-four, 
colored,  and  deceased.  Ho  presented  also 
a  bill  of  lading,  explaining  that  the  late 
lamented  had  exprest  the  opinion,  before 
his  star  fell,  that  Dallas  would  be  a  mighty 
fine  place  for  a  man  to  go,  if  he  was  dead. 
The  undertaker  and  the  chief  mourner 
declared,  with  lacrymose  ej'es,  Xhat  they 
were  merely  doing  the  best  they  coidd  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  departed 
brother. 

But  there  stood  near  by  an  agent  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  who 
listened  intently  to  the  conversation. 
Whether  he  was  a  literary  man  besides 
who  had  read  his  Hugo  and  was  conse- 
quently a  bit  dubious,  or  whether  he 
simply  had  an  intensely  suspicious  nature,  is 
a  matter  that  is  open  to  issue.  Perhaps 
he  merely  thought  that  of  all  persons  to 
whom  justice  should  be  meted  out,  they 
who  had  been  freshly  bereaved  were  cer- 
tainly the  most  deserving  of  the  same.  Just 
what  it  was  that  brought  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  resulted  in  his  subsequent 
action  is  not  made  clear,  but  it  is  well 
known  in  Shreveport  that  the  agent  sud- 
denly turned  upon  the  funeral  cortege  and 
ordered  that  the  coffin  be  opened. 

It  is  not  the  usual  supposition  that  the 
spirit  is  confined  to  the  casket  which  is  the 
resting-place  of  the  body.  What  one  should 
have  expected  to  see  was  the  body  of 
Victor  Hugo,  abandoned  by  the  spirit.  But 
instead  of  that,  when  the  hd  was  removed, 
the  body  had  flown,  evidently,  and  the 
spirit  was  there.  Yes,  there  were,  in  fact, 
six  dozen  bottles  or  quarts  of  "spirit." 

Did  some  one  say  he  might  have  ex- 
pected "bier"  ?  But,  please,  the  relatives 
had  no  doubt  passed  around  the  bier,  so 
there  wasn't  any  left. 

Anyhow,  "Victor  Hugo"  and  "Les 
Miserables"  were  taken  into  custody, 
charged  with  a  "grave"  offense.  Their 
undertaking  had  not  terminated  as  they 
had  planned  it,  and  now  genuine  tears  of 
real  grief  appeared  in  their  eyes.  It  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  Federal  agent  in 
Dallas  wall  not  become  ghoulish.  That 
would  be  reprehensible. 

This  incident  is  only  one  of  hundreds,  aU 
illustrating  the  perversity  of  hiunan  nature 
and  the  longevity  of  the  Demon  Rum, 
according  to  a  Federal  agent  located  in 
Dallas.  As  the  writer  presents  the 
situation: 

Altho  the  State  of  Texas  provides  by 
law  that  no  Hquor  or  intoxicating  drink 
shall  be  introduced  or  manufactured  within 
the  State,  and  the  Reed  amendment, 
which  is  enforced  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  stipulates  that  no  intoxi- 
cants shall  be  sold  or  brought  within  a 
certain  distance  of  an  army  post  or  camp, 
attempts  to  evade  and  to  break  these  laws 
are  boldly  carried  out  every  day,  in  aU 
parts  of  the  State  and  by  the  most  devious 
and  diverse  methods. 

"We  seized  recently  a  shipment  of 
glue,"  said  an  agent  of  the  department. 
"That  is,  the  boxes  were  labeled  'glue.' 
That  wasn't  such  a  misnomer,  tho,  for  after 
all  it  was  'tanglefoot.'  The  firni  to  whom 
the  shipment  was  consigned  has  so  far  not 
claimed  it — ^in  fact,  it  disclaims  it. 

"A  local  roofing  company  has  in  like 
manner  refused  to  claim  a  shipment 
labeled  'tile'  from  St.  Louis.  A  physician 
doesn't  seem  to  care  about  collecting  a 


jug  of  wine  addrest  to  him,  tho  the  label 
reads  '  inolass(!S  for  cocjking  purposes.' 
We  seized  some  just  the  other  day  that 
bore  the  label  'hat  trimmings.' 

"  Iniuimerable  guises  and  disguises  arc 
employed  and  all  kinds  of  nuums  resorted 
to,  to  get  the  stuff  into  the  State  and  into 
San  Antonio.  It  conies  in  })y  freight, 
express,  and  in  the  nuiil.  A  great  amount 
is  brought  here  in  automobiles  or  picked 
up  at  some  point  without  the  city  limits 
by  'bootleggers'  with  their  cars  and 
wagons. 

"Much  is  carried  in  by  men  who  come 
here  on  the  train.  Trunks  and  suitcases 
have  been  found  to  (Contain  quantities  of 
liquor.  But  the  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  find,  seize,  and  confiscate  the 
most  of  it,  and  not  infrequently  apprehend 
the  guilty  parties." 

The  business  of  bootlegging  in  this  part 
of  the  country  draws  largely  upon  the  wet 
resources  of  New  Orleans  and  boat-loads 
of  whisky  have  been  seized  at  Beaumont  to 
the  total"  value  of  from  -135,000  to  $40,000. 
Some  of  it  comes  from  St.  Louis,  some  from 
Mexico.  There  is  also  the  stuff  that  is 
manvifactured  from  secret  formulas  and 
clandestinely  bartered  for  in  all  parts  of 
the  State. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  is 
"Choctaw  beer,"  which  was  brewed  on 
a  large  scale  and  at  a  great  profit  at  Beau- 
mont, by  a  man  who  claimed  that  in  ex- 
change for  a  drop  of  real  red  liquor  a 
Choctaw  Indian  gave  him  the  formula. 
It  is  not  recorded  what  the  Indian  name 
for  the  concoction  is,  but  it  was  called  by 
the  natives  of  Beaumont  "jerk  lightning." 
It  contained  anywhere  from  7  to  15  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  and  was  offered  to  the 
suffering  public  at  fifteen  cents  a  bottle. 

Mexicans  peddle  their  home-made  drinks 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Texas.  There  are  "mescal" — about  90 
per  cent,  proof  and  having  the  odor  of 
turpentine — and ' '  tequila, ' '  which  is  slightly 
more  refined,  but  not  any  more  refined  in  its 
effect,  as  these  two  libations  have  the 
faculty  of  rendering  a  very  powerful 
"kick"  right  between  the  eyes.  They  are 
Taoth  made  from  the  fiber  of  the  maguey 
plant.  Tequila  is  white  and  sparkling 
and  potent. 

One  of  the  methods  commonly  resorted 
to  in  order  to  get  these  Mexican  spirits 
from  producer  to  consumer  is  this:  A 
Mexican  will  fill  several  hog-bladders  with 
the  pernicious  stuff  and  then  tie  them 
about  his  waist.  With  his  blanket  about 
his  shoulders  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect 
the  presence  of  these  portable  reservoirs 
of  potable  poison.  Likewise  the  Mexican 
women  are  often  instrumental  in  the  com- 
mercial disposition  of  the  forbidden  fluid. 
It  is  said  that  hog-bladders,  with  their 
inevitable  complement  of  mescal  or  tequila, 
figure  in  the  fashions  of  dress  affected  by 
the  feminine  contingent,  and  that  a 
revival  of  an  old  and  grotesque  stjde  pop- 
ular in  the  late  sixties  has  been  noticed. 

In  the  towns  along  the  border  and  in 
Mexico  one  may  hear  the  cries  of  pedlers 
who  call  out:  "Aquamiel!  Aquamiel!" 
Aquamiel  literally  means  "honey  water," 
and  is  a  very  sweet,  bland,  and  pleasant 
milkish  liquid  derived  from  the  maguey 
plant  also,  but  from  the  bulbous  center  of 
the  plant  instead  of  the  leaves.  This 
bulb  is  full  of  aquamiel  in  its  natural 
state.  The  top  of  the  bulb  is  cut  off,  the 
Mexican  climbing  in  among  the  leaves  for 
this  piu*pose,  and  the  nectar  is  siphoned 
off.  It  is  not  at  aU  intoxicating  and  may  be 
drunk  wdth  impunity  by  the  most  rampant 
white-ribboners.    Blue-ribboners  might  find 


Sn^wilcl  be  in 
eveiytool  box 

Over  a  million  motorists  pro- 
tect themselves  against  punc- 
tures and  avoid  delays  —  by 
carrying  the  Shaler  5-Minute 
Vulcanizer  in  their  cars.  It 
saves  time  and  repair  bills — 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  carry 
$5  to  $25  worth  of  spare  tubes 
that  deteriorate.  With  a  Shaler 
you  can  repair  tubes  out  in  the 
country — as  good  as  new- — in  5 
minutes  without  delay  or  an- 
noyance. It  works  automati- 
cally-— never  fails. 

The  outfit  includes  the  Vulcanizer 
— 12  Patch-&-Heat  Units  (6  round  for 
punctures  and  6  oblong  for  cuts) — 
price  complete  $1.50.  Extra  Patch- 
&-Heat  Units,  75  cents  a  dozen. 
Prices  are  slightly  higher  west  of 
the  Rockies  and  in  Canada. 

All  Accessory  Dealers  Sell  It 

C.  A.  SHALER  COMPANY 

1200  Fourth  Street       Waupun,  Wisconsin 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  booklet. 
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Anne  lawn  deserves  a 
'PENNSYLVANlA'Qiiality 
Mower;  a  poor  lawn  positivelij 
needs  one 
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Make  a  change  to  Rusco 
Solidly  Woven  Belting,  a  change 
for  lower-cost  maintenance  and 
production. 

Rusco  Belting  is  more  and  more  extensively 
turning  the  wheels  of  industry. 

Solidly  woven— uniform— of  highest  quality — 
it  fills  countless  transmission  requirements,  from 
small  endless  belts  to  the  largest  drive. 

Test  Rusco  Belting  in  your  plant  as  a  prac- 
tical measure  of  economy  —  and  judge  it  by 
performance. 

It  will  "keep  things  moving,"  eventually  re- 
placing the  costlier  belting  you  are  now  using. 

Get  Acquainted  With  Rusco  Products  Now 

The   Russell  Manufacturing  Co. 

TnTp-l^^r.     513  Russell  Avenue 
Middletown,  Connecticut 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
349  Broadway 


38  Factory  Buildings 


CHICAGO 
1438  Michigan  Ave. 

ESTABLISHED  1830 


DETROIT 
18  Alexandrine  Ave.,  E. 


25,000  Shuttles 


it  an  agreeable  substitute  for  the  almost 
beer  that  is  so  much  in  evidence  these 
days. 

But  let  this  innocent,  innocuous,  insipid 
honey  water  remain  in  a  warm  place  just 
overnight — twenty-foui-  hours;  it  has  be- 
come the  most  ignoble,  ignominious,  and 
infamous  kind  of  firewater,  a  potion  that 
is  indubitably  the  most  intoxicating  of  all 
its  genre.  This  is  termed  "pulque, "  and  is 
enjoyed  by  all  who  are  addicted  to  it  and 
inured  to  its  venom.  To  all  others  it  is 
toxic  in  the  extreme.  The  blooms  of  the 
maguey  plant  are  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  city  just  now. 

Besides  the  different  kinds  of  drinks 
derived  from  the  maguey  plant  and 
purveyed  by  natives  of  Mexico  or  Texas, 
now  and  then  the  Chinaman  is  found 
with  some  strange  exotic  bottles  full 
(jf  some  outlandish  wine  or  spirit.  Just 
the  other  day  a  box  shijjped  by  a  Chinese 
merchant  of  New  Orleans  to  a  Chinese 
laundry  in  Orange,  Texas,  contained 
dried  meats  and  two  bottles,  -nTapt 
carefully  in  straw,  of  an  odd  blood-red 
liquor.  A  Celestial  to  whom  it  was  sub- 
mitted for  examination  averred  that  one 
teaspoonful  of  the  sanguine  sirup  would 
make  any  man  that  took  it  very,  very 
drunk.  He  said  that  evidently  it  had  been 
imported  from  China. 

So  it  seems  prohibition  makes  thieves 
and  evaders  and  deceivers  of  all  aUke — 
for  have  not  the  Chinese  been  ever  people 
of  unchallenged  honesty  and  integrity. 
If  prohibition  so  seduces  a  follower  of  the 
precepts  of  Confucius,  what  will  its  effect 
be  upon  unprincipled  and  self-seeking 
Americans?  The  thought  provokes  a 
shudder. 

It  provoked  more  than  shudders  at 
Chillicothe,  Mo.,  according  to  accounts  of 
recent  lively  doings  in  that  town  that  have 
reached  the  outside  world.  After  they 
had  shuddered  awhile,  and  grown  indignant 
a  while,  and  been  scandalized  a  while 
longer,  the  citizens  of  Chillicothe  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  They 
attacked  the  Demon  Rum  and  his  army  of 
bootleggers  in  such  a  determined  way 
that  nearly  everj^  life  the  famous  Demon 
has  in  his  repertoire  is  said  to  be  on  the 
point  of  exhaustion — at  least  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Chillieothians  admit 
that  there  is  still  something  to  be  done 
before  prohibition  will  be  absolute  in  the 
city,  but  they  are  on  then-  way.  As  we 
read  in  the  Kansas  City  Times: 

"Prohibition  won't  prohibit,"  the  anti- 
prohibition  forces  at  Chillicothe  have  de- 
clared in  the  past — the  age-old  battle-cry 
of  "wet"  forces — and,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  bootlegging  made  a  farce  of 
the  local-option  laws  adopted  about  three 
years  ago. 

"Prohibition  will  prohibit,"  the  dry 
forces  declared,  and  backed  ui>  their  state- 
ment by  mob  law,  peaceful  but  never- 
theless effective,  after  city  and  county 
authorities  appeared  to  have  failed  in 
cleaning  up  the  city. 

Mothers  and  fathers  have  banded  them- 
selves together  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
intoxicants  in  e\'ery  form,  a  war  to  the 
finish  without  quarter  and  without 
armistice. 

Two  druggists  have  been  visited  by  the 
league  of  citizens,  given  hours  to  rid  their 
l)laces  of  whisky,  and  six  other  druggists 
are  now  being  "signed  uj)"  on  a  i)ledge 
to    drop    their    Federal    whisky    licenses, 
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When  You  Buy 

a  Motor  Truck 

CONSIDERING  its  vitally  important  function  in  the 
operation  of  a  motor  truclr,  the  steering  gear  equip- 
ment should  be  a  matter  of  very  great  concern  to 
you  or  to  any  man  who  buys  a  truck. 
The  motor  truck  manufacturers  fully  realize  its  import- 
ance, and  it  is  deeply  significant  that  these  120  makers, 
representing  considerably  over  half  the  industry,  are  usmg 
Ross  Steering  Gears  as  standard  equipment. 
If  you  accept  their  judgment,  you  will  choose  one  of 
these  Ross-steered  trucks. 

If  you  make  your  own  investigation  of  bearing  surfaces 
easy  steering,  safety,  reliability  and  efficiency,  jou  will 
decide,  just  as  these  manufacturers  have  decided,  that 
your  truck  must  have  a  Ross  Steering  Gear. 

//  may  he  added  also  that  a  Ross  Steering 
Gear  gives  you  a  certain  assurance  of  the 
Quality  of  the  entire  truck  construction. 

Ross  Gear.  6- Tool  Comi>an>^^ 

Lexfayeiie ,  Ind i sxn  a. ,  U.S.A. 
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This  book,  "Choosing  a  Motor  Truck, ' 

will  give  you  further  information 

about  Ross  Steering  Gears  and  the 

reasons  for  their  superiority. 

Mailed  on  request. 
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Acason— lJ/2.  2.  3%.  5.  6,  10  Ton 

Acasoa  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Acme— 1.  2,   3%   and  5  Ton  Mod. 

Acme  Motor  Truck  Co. 
All  American — 1  Ton  Model 

AU  American  Truck  Co. 
American   Motorbus — SVi  T.  Mod. 

American  Motorbus  Corp. 
American — 2  Ton  Model 

American  Motor   Truck   Co. 
Armleiler— 2  and  3%   Ton  Model 

0.   Armleder  Co. 
Atlantic— 1.  2.  3%  and  5  T.  Mod 

Atlantic  Electric  Veliicle  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining— 31/2  Ton  Model 

Atlantic  Keflniiig  Co. 
Austin — 2  Ton  Model 

Austin   Mfg.    Co. 
Bessemer— 1,  IV2.  2    &   3%    T.  M. 

Bessemer  Motor   Truck  Co., 
Bourne — 2    and   3%    Ton   Models 

Bourne  Magnetic  Truck  Co. 
Brinton — 1   and   2V2    Ton   Models 

Brintou  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Bull    Dob — 2   Ton   Model 

Bull  Dog  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Clark   Industrial — 

Clark   Equipment   Co. 
Clydesdale— 1,   1%,  2,  SVi.  5  T. 

Clyde  Cars  Co. 
Concord— 1%   and  2%  T.   Models 

Abbott     &     Downing     Truck     &; 

Body    Co. 
Corbitt— IVz.  2,  2%.  31/2,  5  T.  M. 

Corbitt  Motor  Truck  Co. 


Couple   Gear — 2   Ton   Model 

Couple  Gear  Power  Truck  Co. 
Dart — 1.    2    and    31/2    Ton    Models 

Dart  Truck  &   Tractor  Corp. 
D.   E.— 1,  IH,  2,  21/2  &  5  T.  M. 

Day   Elder    Motors   Corp. 
Dayton— 2.  2%,  5  and  7  T  Mod. 

Dayton  Motor  Truck  Co. 
DeKalb— 2  and  2%   Ton  Models 

DeKalb  Wagon   Co. 
DeMartini— 1.  2,  3  and  4  T.  Mod 

DeMartini  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Denby — 1.  3  and  5  Ton  Models 

IJenby    Motor    Truck    Co. 
Dependable — 2V2   Ton  Models 

Dependable  Truck  &  Tractor  Co. 


Dorris — 2   and  3%   Ton  Models 

Dorri3   Motor   Car   Co. 
Douglas — 1%  Ton  Model 

Douglas  Motors  Corp. 
Electruck — 1   Ton   Model 

Los  Angeles  Creamery  Co. 
Elgin— 2  Ton  Model 

Elgin   Street  Sweeper  Co. 
Fageol— 2,  3%  and  5  T.  Models 

Fageol   Motors  Co. 
Famous — 1  and  1%  Ton  Models 

Famous  Trucks,   Inc. 
Fitzhcnry   Guptill — 5  Ton  Model 

Fitzhenry  Guptill  Co. 
Forschler— %,  1,  IV2  and  2  T.  M. 

Forschler  Motor  Truck  Mfg.  Co. 
F.  W.   D.— 3  Ton  Model 

Four  Wlieel  Drive  Auto  Co. 
Garford— 1,   1%.    2,    SVa.    4y2.    5. 
6,    7   and   10   Ton   Models 

Garford  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Gersix — 1%    Ton   Model 

GersLK    Mfg.     Co. 
Giant— 31/2   Ton  Model 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Golden   West— 3  Ton  Model 

Golden  West  Motors  Co. 
Gramm-Bernstein — 1%,     2,     2V^. 
3%    and   5    Ton    Models 

Gramm-Bemstein   Motor  T.    Co. 
Hahn— 1,   1%   and  m   T.   Models 

Hahn  Motor  Truck  &  Wag'n  Co. 
Harvey— 2%,  314.  5  and  10  T.  M. 

Harvey   Motor   Truck   Co. 
Hendrickson — 2  and  SVz  Ton  Mod 

Hendrickson   Motor  Truck   Co. 
Hunt  Industrial  Trucks— 2  T.   M. 

C.   W.   Hunt  Co. 
Hurlburt— 2    and    3%    Ton    Model 

Hurlburt  Motor  Truck  Co. 
International- %.  1,  IV2  &  2  T.M. 

International   Harvester   Co. 

Kankakee — 1%  and  2  Ton  Models 

Kankakee    Automobile   Co. 

Kimball— 3V2    Ton  Model 

Kimball  Motor  Truck  Co. 

King— 31/2    Ton   Model 

A.   B.   King  Mfg.   Co. 
Kissel — 3 '72    and  5  Ton  Models 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 
Kleiber— 1,   iy2.   2,   2%,   31/2   and 
5    Ton    Models 

Kleiber  &  Co. 
Klemm— 3.    4   and  5   Ton   Models 

A.  B.  Klemm. 
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Knox — 3  Ton  Model 

Knox  Motors  Co. 
Lane— iy2.   2y2   and  3%  T.  Mod. 

Lane  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Lapeer — 3  and  5  Ton  Models 

Lapeer  Tractor  Truck  Co. 
Larrabee— 1.   2y2.  3y2  &  5  T.   M. 

Larrabee  Deyo  Motor  Truck  di. 
Lippard   Stewart — %,   1,   iy2   ana 
2     Ton     Models 

Lippard   Stewart  Motor   Car   Co. 
Maccar— 1%,  2y2,  3'/^  &  syz  T.M. 

Maccar  Truck  Co 
Manly — .5   Ton   Model 

O'Connell  Manly  Truck  Co. 
Master— iy2.  2,  iVz  and  5  T.  JL 

Master  Trucks,   Inc. 
Maxim— 1%   and  2  Ton  Models 

Maxim  Motor  Co. 
McFarlane— 2  Ton  Model 

II.    McFarlane  Co. 
Menard— 2.    3'^   and  5   Ton  Mod. 

Menard  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Menominee — 1.  1%,  2,  ZVz  and  5 
Ton    Models 

Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co. 
M.    H.    C— 1   Ton   Model 

Michigan  Hearse  &  ilotor  Co. 
Midland— 2    an<l   2%    Ton  Models 

Midland  Motor  Car  &  Truck  Co. 

Moreland— 1,    \Vz.   VA.   i   and  5 

Ton   Models 

Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Mutual— 2,   3%  and  5  T.  Models 

Mutual  Truck  Co. 
National— 1,   2.  3y2  and  5  T.  M. 

National  Steel  Car  Co. 
Netco— 2  Ton  Model 

New  England  Truck  Co. 
Noble— 2y2    Ton   Model 

Noble   Motor   Truck   Co. 
Northway— 2  and  3%  Ton  Models 

Northway  Motors  Corp. 
0.    K.— 1%   and  2  Ton  Models 

Oklahoma    Auto   Mfg.    Co. 

Old    Reliable— iy2.     2y2.     ZV2.     5 
and   7    Ton   Models 

Old    Reliable   Motor   Truck    Co. 
Oneida— 1.  l'/2.  2,  3y2  &  5  T.  M. 

Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Oshkosh — 2   Ton  Model 

Oshkosh   Motor   Truck   Mfg.    Co. 
Palmer — 1   and   2   Ton   Models 

Palmer  Meyer  Motor  Car  Co. 
Parker — 2,   3.   4   &  .')  Ton  Models 

Parker  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Power — 2  Ton  Model 
Power   Truck   &   Tractor  Co. 

Purity — 2  Ton  Model 

Case  &  Martin  Co. 
Ralston— 2 y2   Ton   Model 

Italston   Iron    Works. 
Reliance — IM  and  iy2  T.   Models 

Reliance   Motor   Truck   Co. 
Riker— 3  and  4  Ton  Models 

Locomobile  Co.   of  America. 
Robinson — 3  and  5   Ton  Models 

Robinson    Fire    Apparatus    Mfg. 

Co. 
Rowe— 2,   2%,  3  and  5  T.   Models 

Bowe  Motor  Mfg.   Co. 


Sandow— 1.   IVi.   l¥z.   2.   S'/a   and 
>     5   Ton    Models 

Sandow  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Sanford— 2y2,  3%  and  5  T.  Mod 

Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Schnerr- 3V^   Ton  Model 

J.  J.   Schnerr. 
Schwartz— 1%  and  2%  T.  Models 

Schwartz  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Selden — 5  Ton  Model 

Selden  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Service— 1.  2.  3%   and  5  T.  Med. 

Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 
South   Bend— iy2   and  3  T.   Mod. 

South    Bend    Motor   Car    Works. 
Southwark — 5    Ton    Model 

Southwark    F'dry    &    Mach.    Co. 
Standard — 2   Ton  Model 

Standard   Motor   Truck   Co. 
Star— 1%   Ton  Model 

Star  Carriage  Co. 
Steele— 2.  3.  4  and  5  Ton  Mo.lels 

W.    M.    Steele. 

Sterling— 2Vi.  V/2.  5  and  7  T.  M. 

Sterling   Motor    Truck   Co. 
Stewart — 2    and    3%    Ton    Models 

Stewart  Motor  Corp. 
Sullivan — 1%    and  2  Ton   Models 

SuUivan  Motor  Truck  Corp.  . 
Superior — 2    Ton    Model 

Superior  Motor  Truck  Co. 
The   Steamoblle — 6   Ton   Model 

The  Winslow  Boiler  &  Eng.   Co. 
Tiffin— iy2,    2y2,   SVz,    5  &  fi  T.  M. 

TUBn  Wagon  Co. 
Tower — 2   and  3%  Ton  Models 

Tower  Motor   Truck   Co. 
Trabold— 1    Ton  Model 

Trabold    Truck    Mfg.    Co. 
Twin   8lty— 3%   and  5  T.  ModeN 

Twin    City    Four     Wheel     l>rive 

Mfg.   Co. 
Union — 2%   Ton  Model 

Union  Motor   Truck   Co. 
United— iy2,    2y2.    3y2    &5T.  M. 

United  Motors   Co. 
Universal — 3  Ton  Model 

Universal    Service   Co. 
Velie — 2   Ton   Model 

VeUe  Carriage  Co. 
Victor — 2   and   2Vi   Ton   Models 

Victor  Truck  &  Trailer  Co. 
Walker— 2  Ton  Model 

Walker  Truck   Co. 
Walker— y2,    1.    2,    3»^    &  5  T.  M. 

Walker   Vehicle  Co. 
Ward   LaFrance — 2  Ton  Model 

Ward    LaFrance    Truck    Co. 
Warren — 2  Ton  Model 

Warren     Motor     Truck     Co. 
Way    Cleanse— 3 1/2    Ton    Model 

Way  Cleanse  Co. 
Weier  Smith— 3H  Ton  Model 

Weier    Smith    Truck    Co. 
White  Hickory— 1   and  1',^  T.  JL 

White  Hickory   Wagon  Mfg.    Co. 

Wichita— 1,   IH.  2,  2%,  3Vi  and 
5    Ton    Models 

Wichita  Falls  Motor  Co. 
Wilson— 1.  2.  SVz  and  5  T.  Mod. 

J.    C.    Wilson   Co. 
Winthei^iy2,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7 
Ton    Models 

Winther   Motor   Truck   Co. 
Witt  Will— 1  and  2»i  Ton  ModeU 

Witt  WiU  Co. 
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APPLY  TODAY  FOR   THIS 

PLAN  BOOK 
^  FREE 

and  look  for 
the  Cypress 
Arrow  on 
?very   board 


WELL,— WHY 
SHOULD  A  GARAGE 
BE  HOMELY? 

This  one  isn't — (Is  it?)  The  man  just  driving  out  (in 
the  picture  belovv)  is  the  owner.  He  looks  well  satisfied 
with  the  fact  that  he  has  enhanced  the  beauty  6f  his 
grounds  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  protected  his  car. 

The  picture  shows  how  your  garage  may  look  if  you 
will  allow  us  to  send  you,  with  our  cortipliments,  and  with 
no  obligation  at  all,  the 

Complete  Working  Drawings 
(on  sheet  24  x  36  inches) 

including  full  specifications  —  enough  for  any  good  car- 
penter to  build  from.  Perhaps  you  enjoy  such  work 
yourself.     If  so,  you  can't  go  wrong. 

It  might  even  be  possible  to  remodel  your  present  gar- 
age on  these  lines.     If  you  do  so,  of  course  you  will 
know  what  kind  of  lumber  to  buy.     "If  you  build  of 
Cypress  you  build  but  once."  You  know  "The  Wood 
Eternal"  is  the  champion  pergola  lumber — does  not 
tend  to  shrink,  swell  or  warp  like  so  many  woods — 
takes  paint  and  stain  beautifully,  but  does  not  need 
either,  except  for  looks — lasts  and  lasts  and 
lasts  and  lasts  without  them.     (See  U.  S. 
Govt.  Rept.,  reprinted  in  full  in  Vol.  1, 
Cypress  Pocket  Library:     Just  mention 
that  you'd  like  that  book,  also — Vol.  I). 

The  Cypress  "Pergola- Garage" 


This  Pergola-Garage  is 
AN  ADDED  SUPPLEMENT 

to  the  9th  big  reprint  of 
VOLUME  28  of  that  homc- 
lovcrs'  guide,  counselor  and 
impartial  friend,  the  famous 
Cypress  Pocket  Library.  It's 
FREE.      Will  you  write.? 


When  planningr  k  Pergola.  Mansion.  Bungalow  or  sleeping  porch,  remember,  "Wilh  CYPRESS  you.  BUILD  BUT  ONCE. 


Let  our  "ALL-ROUND   HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU   MORE.     Our  entire 
resources  arc  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MFRS'  ASSN. 

1223     Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.  or 
1223     Heard  National  Bank  BIdg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


INSIST  ON  TRADE-MARKED  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  LUMBER  DEALER'S.    IF  HE  HASN'T  W.LET  US  KNOW. 


agreeing  not  to  keep  alcoholics  in  stock  for 
any  purpose  whatever. 

That  the  work  of  the  Citizens'  League 
is  not  finished  is  apparent  from  a  call  for 
mass-meeting  to-morrow  night  to  hear 
citizens'  testimony  as  to  other  possible 
sources  of  bootlegging,  with  the  pledge  of 
the  leaders  given  that  every  scrap  of 
evidence  wiU  be  sifted  and  "prosecuted 
"ndthout  legal  technicalities  or  delays." 

There  is  no  secrecj^  surrounding  the 
Citizens'  League  that  has  taken  law  and 
justice  into  its  own  hands.  Meetings  are 
held  in  the  Livingston  County  court-house, 
situated  in  the  center  of  Chillicothe,  and 
pubUc  officials  are  invited  to  attend. 

Bankers,  merchants,  professional  men, 
and  other  good  citizens  compose  the 
"mob"  which  now  is  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
hibition question  in  ChiUieothe,  all  of  them 
knoMTi  to  city  and  county  officials,  and  no 
effort  is  made  to  conceal  the  identitj' 
of  the  "executive  committee,"  which  is 
doing  the  actual  work  of  ridding  the  city 
of  whisky. 

The  break  between  the  prohibition 
forces  and  the  law  came  last  week,  when 
the  bootlegging  results  reached  out  and 
affected  a  number  of  boj^s  and  young  men, 
ranging  from  fifteen  years  of  age  up  to 
manhood.  Mere  children  went  home 
at  night  maudlin  drunk.  Women  were 
insulted  on  the  streets  and  the  point  was 
reached  where  the  main  business  square 
around  the  court-house  smeUed  of  whisky 
as  pungently  as  Twelfth  Street  in  Kansas 
City. 

Freshmen  in  the  high  schools  were 
found  frequently  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  and  a  number  of  students  in  a 
business  college  here  were  expelled  for 
drunkenness. 

Prosecutions  in  eoiu'ts  of  druggists 
charged  with  illegal  sales  of  whisky  were 
unsuccessful;  then  the  dam  broke  and 
public  opinion  started  a  campaign  of  its 
own,  independent  of  law  and  officials. 

A  mass-meeting  was  held  in  the  court- 
house Sunday  afternoon.  The  mayor  of 
ChiUieothe  and  the  coimty  attorney  were 
present  by  request.  The  situation  w^as 
discust,  mothers  baring  familj-  secrets  in 
telling  of  escapades  of  their  sons. 

A  high-school  professor,  A.  L.  Threlkeld, 
told  what  he  knew  of  the  wetness  of  a  sup- 
posedly dry  city;  representatives  of 
women's  societies  pleaded  for  action; 
ministers  demanded  action,  tempered  by 
conservatism. 

W.  H.  EUett,  president  of  the  People's 
Trust  Company,  offered  a  resolution  that 
the  meeting,  which  had  by  then  become 
knowTi  among  those  present  as  the  Citizens' 
League,  should  reconvene  at  nine  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  go  in  a  body  to  the 
drug-store  of  C.  E.  Butterbaugh  and  re- 
quest him  to  leave  ChiUieothe  at  once. 

The  vote  was  unanimously  favorable, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mayor,  L.  A. 
Chapman,  an  attorney  and  teacher  of  a 
Sunday-school  class  in  the  Baptist  church. 

"I  am  mayor  of  the  city  and  represent 
law  and  order,"  Mayor  Chapman  explained, 
"and  as  such  can  not  vote  for  mob  law." 
His  explanation  was  entirely  satisfactory- 
to  the  Citizens'  League,  all  of  whom  knew 
he  had  four  sons  and  was  a  lifelong  temper- 
ance supporter. 

When  the  hoiu-  for  action  came  Monday 
morning  there  was  a  larger  gathering  at 
the  court-house  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Butterbaugh  had  learned  A\'hat  was  to 
hai:>lien,  so  the  crowd  found  a  locked  store 
Avh(>n  they  reached  his  place  of  business. 
A  dry-goods  box  became  a  speakers'  forum 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brott,  pastor  of 
the    Methodist    Episcopal     Church    and 


Building  GMC 

Truck  Confidence 
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The  man  who  owns  a  GMC 
Motor  Truck  may  well  look 
upon  it  with  the  same  degree 
of  confidence  he  placed  in  the 
horse,  his  faithful  friend. 

Whether  it  be  a  single  GMC 
Truck  or  a  fleet,  the  owner 
finds  untold  satisfaction  in  his 
confidence  that  his  work  will 
be  well  done. 

During  the  years  since  GMC 
Trucks  were  put  on  the  market 
there  has  grown  up  among 
GMC  owners  everywhere  just 
such  a  feeling. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  it. 


GMC  Trucks,  from  the  very 
first,  were  built  to  be  inher- 
ently good  —  good  for  their 
own  sake. 

No  GMC  Truck  was  ever  built 
to  meet  a  price. 

The  GMC  ideal  has  been  to 
build  the  best  truck  possible 
in  a  particular  size  and  for  a 
particular  kind  of  work. 

That  is  why,  as  a  result  of 
proof  of  performance,  the  rep- 
utation of  GMC  Trucks  for 
reliability  and  plain,  honest 
quality  is  rapidly  growing. 

Let  yournextTruckbe  a  GMC. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 
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The  Universal  Varnish 

Supplied  clear  and  in  six  transparent  •wrood  colors 
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livery  Bedroom 

may  become  a  Hospital 

The  Sanitary  Varnish  because  it 
can  be  scrubbed  with  boiHng  water. 

A  bedroom  may  become  a  sick  room.  Then  absolute, 
sanitary  cleanliness  becomes  of  vital  importance. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  them  wash  floors  in  a  hospital! 

Univernish  will  stand  that  kind  of  cleaning  without  turning 
white  or  injury  of  any  kind. 

Every  square  inch  of  woodwork  and  floors  in  bedroom  and 
bath  room  should  be  finished  with  Murphy  Univernish  or 
Murphy  White  Enamel,  which  is  also  resistant  to  boiling  water. 

Think  of  the  scrubbing  that  woodwork  gets  in  the  kitchen  and 
butler's  pantry.  Univernish  is  an  admirable  finish  for  such  woodwork. 
It  is  almost  as  hard  and  durable  as  glass — and  as  easy  to  clean. 

Keep  Univernish  on  hand  always  as  you  do  soap — it  is  as  necessary 
for  modern  sanitary  housekeeping.  Touch  up  scarred  woodwork. 
Univernish  on  linoleum  preserves  it  and  saves  a  lot  of  washing. 

Let  us  send  you  two  brochures,  The 
Univernish  is  Modern  Bathroom"  and  "The  Modern  Sanitary 
furnished  as  Kitchen,"  and  give  you  the  name  of  a  Merchant 
clear  varnish  who  sells  Murphy's, 
and  in  the  fol- 
lowing trans- 
parent wood 
colors: 

Dark  Oak 
Light  Oak 
Bog  Oak 
Mahogany 
'J^alnut 
Green 
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Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  Fresii/ent 

Newark  Chicago 

TIk'  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Ltd..  Montreal,  Canadian  Associate 


president  of  the  Ministerial  Alliance,  ad- 
drest  the  assembly  while  a  selected  com- 
mittee went  to  Butterbaugh's  home  and 
escorted  him  to  his  store. 

Butterbaugh  asked  and  was  granted  an 
opiX)rtunity  to  speak.  He  mounted  the 
dry-goods  box  and  immediately  announced 
he  was  wiUing  to  comply  with  their 
request  and  would  leave  the  city.  Then  he 
pleaded  for  "a  fair  deal,"  urging  that  the 
crowd  visit  other  whisky-selling  drug- 
stores so  they  would  share  the  pubUc 
disgrace  ^nth  him. 

Kunners  broke  out  of  the  crowd,  friends 
of  other  druggists,  and  hastened  to  spread 
the  news  of  what  might  be  expected.  For 
a  time  an  open  drug-store  was  hard  to 
find,  many  druggists  fitting  the  shoe  to 
their  foot. 

Enthused  by  the  easy  victory,  the  crowd 
pushed  on  to  another  drug-store,  that  of 
Hershberger  &  Wilkinson,  facing  the 
county  court-house  on  the  west. 

A  locked  door  confronted  them.  Another 
di'y-goods  box,  another  committee  to  find 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Wilkinson.  Then  the 
pledge  that  he  would  clear  his  place  of  all 
intoxicants  was  exacted  of  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

"On  to  the  next  one!"  was  the  cry  from 
the  league  of  citizens,  but  the  leaders 
opposed  further  action. 

"We  have  shown  our  intentions,  so  that 
all  bootleggers  may  see,"  Mr.  Brott 
counseled.'  "Now,  let  us  stop  and  handle 
the  others  through  an  executive  committee. 
To  make  one  mistake  would  discredit  our 
entire  movement.  Rather  be  censured  for 
underdoing  than  overdoing." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  iirged  the  citizens  to  go 
on  to  the  other  drug-stores,  asserting  there 
were  others  worse  than  his  store. 

Conservatism  won  and  the  crowd  broke 
up  MTthout  violence.  In  the  next  few  days 
the  league  was  thoroughly  organized. 
The  account  concludes: 

Four  of  the  six  other  druggists  of  the 
business  section  have  signed  the  agreement 
presented  by  the  executive  committee, 
pledging  themselves  to  carry  no  alcoholics 
in  stock;  the  fifth  druggist  has  been  hunt- 
ing the  bearer  of  the  pledge  but  has  not 
signed  yet;  the  sixth  druggist  has  not  been 
visited. 

.Just  what  inducements  the  executive 
committee  offers  for  signing  the  pledge  is 
not  known.  That  is  one  point  of  secrecy, 
altho  it  is  understood  there  is  no  haggling 
of  words  or  possibility  of  misunderstanding. 

Realizing  that  the  alley  bootlegger  is  a 
factor  to  be  contended  with,  the  Citizens' 
League  is  now  arranging  to  collect  a  fund 
from  which  rewards  for  information  on 
bootleggers  will  be  paid. 

Mr.  Brott  announced  to-day  the  reward 
would  not  hinge  upon  "arrest  and  con- 
viction," as  most  rewards  do,  but  would 
be  paid  for  information  convincing  the 
Citizens'  League  of  guilt,  regardless  of 
any  flaw  which  might  be  found  in  the 
evidence  by  a  hypocritical  court. 

Back  of  all  tiie  movement  there  is  a 
spirit  of  ultra-conservatism,  :iuch  as  one 
would  never  expect  to  find  in  a  league 
whose  primary  obj(>ct  is  to  ignore  the  legal 
side  of  questions.  All  leaders  of  the 
movement  show  the  same  careful  spirit, 
giving  the  league  unusual  opportunity  to 
become  a  real  success. 

The  absolutism  of  prohiliition  as  Chilli- 
cothe  will  know  it  is  appreciated  only  by 
persons  wlio  are  familiar  with  Chillicothe's 
wet  and  dry  history. 

Chillicolhe  for  years  was  one  of  the 
"Avettest"  spots  in  all  north  Missouri, 
nuide  so  by  the  majority  of  the  business 
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The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 
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"  JJere's  where  I  end  my  battery  troubles- 


Why  not  say  that  to  yourself— S3.y  it  today?  Many  a  motorist  before  you 
has  laid  the  bugaboo  of  starting  and  lighting  doubt  and  distrust  forever  by 
simply  driving  into  the  nearest  ''lExibc"  Station  and  getting  the  real  "hard 
pan"  story  of  the 


Startin 
Lighfi 
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and  "JBxibc"  Service.  The  ")exi6c"  Battery 
is  the  battery  with  thirty-one  years  of  ex- 
clusive storage  battery  building  experience 
insuring  the  "rightness"  of  its  every  detail. 
Every  feature  of  it  is  practical — designed  by 
practical  men  from  practical  knowledge, 
and  tested  out  in  practical  work. 

Get  the  *')6xi6c"  Service  Man  to  show  you 
the  ")6xi^c"  Battery.  Examine  it  carefully. 
See  how  sturdily  it  is  made.  Learn  just 
what  each  part  is  and  why  it  is  there.  The 
**)6xibc''  is  sold,  not  on  flashy  "selling 
points"  but  on  real  "reason-why, 
open-eyed"  facts.  If  you  are  con- 
vinced that  it  looks  good,  put  it  in  your 
car  and  prove  the  soundness  of  your 


judgment,  just  as  so  many  thousands  of 
your  brother  motorists  have  ever  since  the 
first  cars  were  equipped  with  starting  and 
lighting  systems. 

**)6xibe"  Service  stands  back  of  every  **j6xi6c'* 
Battery.  "}6xibc"  Service  is  considerably 
more  than  the  mere  sticking  of  a  hydrometer 
syringe  into  the  electrolyte.  "36xit)e"  Service 
is  based  on  the  big,  broad  principle  of 
"solving  the  customer's  individual  battery 
problems."  Every  "56xi^e"  Service  Man  is 
thoroughly  equipped  to  see  that  you  get 
exactly  the  battery  best  suited  to  your  particu- 
lar needs,  and  to  see  that  that  battery  keeps 
on  meeting  them,  season  in  and  season 
out.  The  "j£xi^e"  Man  nearest  you  is  no 
exception.    Go  in  and  talk  it  over  with  him. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BAFTERYCO. 

The  largest  maker  of  storage  batteries  in  the  world 
1888  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  1919 


New  York     Boston 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Washington 
Minneapolis 


Denver  San  Francisco        St.  Louis      Cleveland      Atlanta 

Kansas  City     Detroit  Rochester     Toronto 
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'Exl6c"t  "W^ecapsExiSe-  ,"1IroncIa^^3exibe",  "  UbineBxiSc  ".  "Cblol•^^e  accumulator",  "  "CuSor  Bccumulator  " 
Batteries  are  made   by  this  Company  for  every  storage   battery  purpose 
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Power  on  Wheels 

Novo  Engines  and  Outfits  are  Reliable, 
first  of  all.  They  are  also  simple  in  opera- 
tion, efficient,  economical.  And — a  point 
of  great  importance  to  most  contractors  to- 
day— they  furnish  Portable  Power.  Being 
light,  compact,  self-contained,  a  Novo 
Engine  or  Outfit  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
put  to  work  wherever  power  is  needed. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  a 
Novo  D.  H.  Hoist  at  work  on  a  pier  which 
is  being  built  for  the  Government  by  Snare 
fit  Triest  Company,  Contractors,  at  Green- 
wich Point,  Philadelphia.  Like  many  other 
Novo  Outfits  used  by  these  contractors, 
the  hoist  is  mounted  on  wheels,  for  con- 
venience in  moving  it  from  place  to  place. 

Novo  Hoisting  Outfits  are  made  for  every 
kind  of  lifting  and  hauling,  in  construction 
work,  mining,  lumbering,  pile-driving,  exca- 
vating, grading,  conveying,  etc.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  1 1 — it  will  tell  you  all  about 
our  complete  line  of  hoists. 


rOVO  ENGINE    CO- 

.Clarence  E."Bement.Vice-Pres.«i.Gen.Mgr. 
613  Porter  Street 
Lansing,  Mich. 


New  York:   1617  Woolworth  Building 
Chicago:         800  Old  Colony  Building 

Canadian  Distributors: 

London  Concrete  Machinery  Co., 

London.'.Ontario 
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Novo  Engines,  Hi  to  15  H.  P.  Outfits  for  Hoisting, 
Pumping.  Air  Compressing,  Sawing.  Furnished  to 
operate  on  gasoline,  /cerosene,  natural  or  artificial 
gas.     Catalog  showing  complete  line  sent  on  request. 


men  advocating  saloons  as  a  business 
proposition.  Being  wet  was  one  of  Chilli- 
cothe's  strongest  talking  points  and  an 
appeal  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  prohibition  would  have  been  as  star- 
tling a  thing  as  could  be  imagined. 

One  of  the  biggest  merchants  of  the 
city  was  a  "wet"  leader.  One  day  he 
called  a  customer  into  his  office  and 
upbraided  him  for  failure  to  pay  his  bill. 
The  customer  admitted  inabihtj'  to  "keep 
his  head  above  water,"  and  charged  Uquor 
with  responsibihty  for  his  failure.  The 
merchant  investigated  and  found  it  true. 
Then  he  investigated  others  of  his  bad 
accounts  and  found  the  debtor  a  drinker 
in  every  case. 

That  merchant  talked  with  other  mer- 
chants, who  in  turn  investigated  then- 
bad  accounts.  The  results  were  startUng 
in  their  similarity. 

The  merchant  was  a  good  business  man 
and  he  saw  a  situation  eating  the  profits 
off  his  trade.  He  convinced  other  mer- 
chants, and  the  proposition  was  solved. 

What  temperance  forces  had  spent 
decades  in  unsuccessfully  striving  to  at- 
tain, the  business  men  accomplished  as  a 
business  proposition. 

Some  of  the  same  business  men  who 
didn't  beheve  in  prohibition  as  a  moral 
question,  but  made  the  city  "dry"  as  a 
business  proposition,  were  in  the  crowd 
that  went  as  a  peaceful  mob  to  enforce 
the  prohibition  they  had  won.. 


'HAYSEED"  PHILOSOPHER  WITH 
A  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION 


THERE  passed  away  the  other  day  in  a 
Uttle  Missouri  town  where  he  was 
born  and  had  lived  all  his  life  a  man  who 
has  been  called  "one  of  the  greatest 
Uving  men,  in  certain  lines  of  thought,  in 
either  Europe  or  America."  His  name  was 
Thomas  Moore  Johnson.  The  Osage 
River  runs  through  Jiis  town,  and  for  this 
reason  he  has  been  styled  the  "Sage  of  the 
Osage."  He  was  among  the  world's  fore- 
most interpreters  of  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losophj%  a  profound  scholar  and  thinker, 
and  a  distinguished  A\Titer  on  philosophic 
subjects.  He  was  also  a  phenomenal 
hnguist.  What  would  you  think  of  a  man 
able  not  only  to  read  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
also  to  write  and  converse  in  those  same 
deceased  and,  as  it  would  seem  to  a 
harassed  high-school  student,'  altogether 
and  unnecessarily  befuddling  tongues? 
But  Johnson  did  it  "without  batting  an 
eye";  and  once  it  is  said  that  a  student 
who  entertnl  the  philosopher's  study  found 
him  pounding  a  type\\Titer  and  was  utterly 
paralyzed  to  discover  that  its  characters 
were  ancient  Greek  and  that  the  great 
man  was  nonchalantly  dashing  off  a  letter 
in  that  language.  In  addition  to  devoting 
a  great  sluire  of  his  time,  of  course,  to 
delving  into  ancient  tomes  full  of  abstruse 
thoughts  set  out  in  language  quite  in  har- 
mony with  tlio  thoughts,  the  sage  had  a 
groat  way  of  skimming  through  the  modern 
authors.  It  is  said  that  he  could  run 
through  any  of  the  best  of  the  "best 
sellers"  in  ten  minutes,  "getting"  all  they 
contained,  and  sometimes  amused  himself 
in  tluit  way.  ISIr.  Johnson  was  educated 
for  the  law,  but  being  averse  to  having  the 
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troubles  of  others  poured  into  his  ear  all 
day,  and  having  acquired  a  liking  for 
ancient  philosophy  iu  his  coUege  days,  ho 
quit  the  law  and  dcivoted  himself  to  his 
favorite  line,  being  enabled  to  do  so  by 
virtue  of  the  possession  of  that  greatest  of 
all  earthly  blessings,  an  ind(^pend(>nt  in- 
come. A  brief  history  of  the  life  of  the 
"  Sage  of  the  Osage  "  is  given  in  The  Gazelle 
(Little  Ro<!k,  Ark.).  We  quoti!  there- 
from the  following  relating  l,>  Mr.  .John- 
son's collection  of  books: 

Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  knew  h  )w  many 
volumes  his  libra"/  contained — they  are 
variously  estimr/.  jj  as  between  5,000  and 
15,000.  ,  Among  them  are  tomes  which  have 
been  out  of  print  for  hundi'eds  of  years 
and  are  priceless,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  collector.  The  books  soon  overflowed 
the  Johnson  house,  and  a  stone  library 
building  was  erected  a  few  yards  away, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Osage  River.  The 
library  bulges  with  books.  They  run  in 
double  rows  from  floor  to  ceihng,  from 
basement  to  attic.  There  are  ladders  to 
give  access  to  dusty  top  shelves,  where  the 
books  stand,  as  on  the  lower  shelves,  in  a 
double  row.  The  coUeetor  has  tried  to 
arrange  them,  politely,  with  the  short 
feUows  in  the  front  rank  so  that  the  austere 
rear-rank  privates  can  show  their  wrinkled 
faces  over  the  top.  This  librarj%  by  the 
way,  is  distinguished  as  the  only  private 
library  in  the  State  set  aside  for  its  par- 
ticular purpose. 

Naturally,  a  character  of  this  kind 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  few 
eccentricities.  That  he  possest  these  is 
indicated  by  the  following: 

Few  photograjjhs  of  him  ever  Avere  made. 
He  didn't  like  photographs  of  people, 
agreeing  with  the  ancient  Greek  who  said 
that  it  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  drag 
your  body  through  life  without  having  a 
counterfeit  presentment  of  it  sticking 
around  to  regard  your  comings  and  goings 
— or  classical  words  to  the  same  general 
effect. 

The  "  Sage  of  the  Osage  "  Uterally  lived 
among  his  books;  he  slept  with  them  and 
ate  in  then*  company.  He  would  spend, 
so  it  is  stated,  about  an  hour  each  day 
with  his  wife,  descend  to  pots  and  pans, 
furniture,  newspapers,  and  the  like,  and, 
perhaps,  a  change  of  Unen.  Two  little 
trips  he  would  make  each  day  to  the 
express-of&ce — one  in  the  morning,  one  in 
the  afternoon — to  get  books  for  which  he 
had  no  shelves  in  his  library.  Perhaps  he 
would  deposit  the  books  under  the  table  or 
bed,  and  forget  where  he  had  put  them. 
Being  absent-minded,  the  Sage  was  very 
apt  to  slip  on  his  rubbers  and  a  raincoat 
such  time  as  the  sun  was  shining  and  skies 
were  unflecked,  and  stroU  out  in  his  short 
blue  library  jacket  when  it  was  raining. 
Such  tales  are  inevitable.  It  was  said  that 
he  wore  at  times  a  coat  especially  devised 
with  pockets  cut  wherever  one  was  likely 
to  place  one's  hands.  In  each  pocket 
was  a  Greek  dramatist,  or  Omar  in  the 
original,  or  Vergil,  Ovid,  Livy — one  of 
those  "old  birds";  in  fact,  instead  of 
having  the  pockets  made  to  fit  the  books, 
which  might  have  been  inconvenient,  the 
books  were  actually  made  to  fit  the  pockets. 
In  such  distinguished  company  the  ^ag^ 
was  wont  to  fare  forth  all  on  a  summer 
day,  and  so  browse  among  the  acorns 
and  alders,  or  whatever  grows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Osage. 


Because  Less 
Frictional  Resistance 


No,  trains  do  not  run  through  Contmental  Wood  Stave  Pipe, 
but]the  water  used  to  develop  hydro-electric  power  to  operate 
the  Chicago,  Mihvaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  conveyed  from  the 
rugged  Rocky  Mountains  through  the,  14-foot  Continental 
pipe  pictured  above — the  largest  in  the  world.  Its  selection 
by  the  engineers  in  this  enormous  development  is  a  remark- 
able endorsement.  Its  low  frictional  resistance  was  an 
important  consideration  in  the  selection  of — 
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Our  service  department  is  maintained  foi' 
your  convenience.  Write  or  have  your 
engineer  write  for  informational  booklet. 

CONTINENTAL  PIPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

f  General  Office:  Department  A.  Seattle,  Washington 
Eastern  Office:  3904A  Wooiworth  Bldg..  New  York  City 

Successors  to 
Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co.,  Seattle 
Portland  Wood  Pipe  Co.,  Portland 
Washington  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Tacoma 
National  Tank  &  Pipe  Co.    (Pipe  Dept.  unly).  Portland 
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Millions  from  the  Gleanings 

"Ship  by  Truck"  Saves  the  Bushel  of  Apples  and  the  Crate 
of  Tomatoes  that  would  not  get  to  market  othenvise — 
Conserving  Food  from  Hundieds  of  Thousands  of  Farms 


By  Harvey  S.  Firestone 
President,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


"Ship  by  Truck"  is  gleaning  Ameri- 
ca's fields  and  orchards  and  truck  gardens. 
"Ship  by  Truck"  is  bearing  to  market  the 
last  few  quarts  of  berries,  the  small  crate 
of  eggs,  the  job-lots  of  food  that  practically 
every  farm  has  been  producing  and  losing 
every  year. 

The  loss  has  been  a  double  one.  The 
farmer  lost  a  legitimate  profit.  You  and  I 
lost  food  for  our  tables  at  a  lowered  price. 

"Ship  by  Truck"  is  changing  this 
situation  with  surprising  rapidity.  But  the 
more  we  all  realize  just  what  is  being  done, 
the  sooner  all  benefit  by  the  gleaning  that 
"Ship  by  Truck"  is  carrying  out. 

Everybody  knows  what  truck  trans- 
portation is  doing  in  the  movement  of  the 
big  production  of  wheat  and  potatoes  and 
corn  and  hogs. 

But  most  of  us  have  not  seen  the 
work  of  the  truck  express  systems  in  clean- 
ing up  the  fields  and  orchards  and  garden- 
patches,  making  available  for  consumption 
and  bearing  to  profitable  markets  the' last 
10%,  15%,  or  even  20%  of  the  farm  output. 

There  are,  roughly,  6,300,000  farms 
in  the  United  States. 

If  "Ship  by  Truck"  aids,  say,  one 
million  of  these  farms  to  market  an  extra 
five  dollars'  worth  of  food  products  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  the  farmers  are  richer  by 
five  million  dollars. 


In  many  instances  the  farmer's  profit 
lies  in  the  last  few  bushels  of  peaches 
from  his  orchard,  or  the  last  few  pecks  of 
radishes  from  his  garden. 

The  purchasers  are  richer  through 
the  lowering  of  food  costs.  Bear  in  mind 
that  this  gleaning  process  refers  to  food 
that  would  rot  on  the  trees,  or  in  the 
gardens  or  fields. 

The  farmer  can  afford  to  haul  his 
big  crop  to  market.  "Ship  by  Truck"  is 
already  saving  him  large  amounts.  But 
the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  make  a  trip 
to  the  nearest  town  with  the  gleanings 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  truck  ex- 
press companies  can  and  are  hauling 
these  small  amounts  at  a  profit  for  the 
farmer,  for  the  truck  express  company 
and  for  the  ultimate  consumer. 

You  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  the  towns  and  cities  can  aid  in  this 
great  gleaning  movement  by  passing  the 
word  to  your  shipping  department — "Ship 
by  Truck." 

The  return  loads  from  the  cities  to 
the  towns  and  hamlets  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  support  the  truck  express 
companies. 

"Ship  by  Truck"  is  a  great  move- 
ment in  which  we  all  benefit  and  which 
we  all  can  help. 

"Ship  by  Truck." 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Coiitinitpd 


HOW  OUR   NATIONAL  FORESTS   CON- 
SERVE  IRRIGATION  AND   WATER 
POWER 


THK  intimate  coniUHtion  between  the 
national  forests  and  the  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation,  po\ver,  and  home 
consumi>tion  is  strildngly  shown  in  a 
recent  pamphlet  bj^  Samuel  T.  Dana, 
assistant  chief  of  forest-investigations, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
(Washington,  1919).  At  least  85  per  cent. 
of  the  water  used  for  irrigation  in  eleven 
far-Western  States  comes  from  national 
forests,  and  nearly  half  of  the  water-power 
of  these  States  is  actuaUj'  within  the  forest 
boundaries.  Mr.  Dana  shows  us  how  the 
way  in  which  the  Government  is  adminis- 
tering these  forest  areas  is  conserving  the 
water-supply  and  encom-aging  its  use  for 
the  purposes  in  which  it  will  render  the 
greatest  service  to  suiTounding  communi- 
ties, whether  in  town  or  country.  Care 
for  the  forests,  we  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Dana,  means  caring  for  the  interests  of  the 
water-user,  w^hile  deforestation  means,  in 
most  cases,  the  greatest  injury  to  those 
interests.     To  summarize  his  article: 

"Xo  less  than  42  per  cent,  of  the  water- 
power  resources  of  the  eleven  Western 
States,  or  approximately  31  per  cent,  of 
the  water-power  resources  of  the  entire 
country,  is  actuaUj'^  within  the  national 
forests.  Moreover,  a  large  part  of  the 
remaining  i>ower,  although  developed  out- 
side of  the  forests,  is  derived  from  streams 
rising  in  them.  In  1915  nearly  42  per 
cent,  of  the  water-power  ah'eady  installed 
was  developed  by  plants  some  part  of  which 
occupied  national  forest  lands  or  which 
were  directly  dependent  on  storage  res- 
ervoirs constructed  on  National  Forest 
lands,  and  13.6  per  cent,  more  was  similarl3' 
dependent  on  other  public  lands.  Even 
these  figures,  however,  do  not  bring  out 
the  full  significance  of  the  national 
forests  in  their  relation  to  the  water-power 
resources  of  the  West.  A  large  part  of 
these  resources  outside  of  the  forests  are 
so  located  as  to  be  extremely  difficult  of 
deveIoi)ment  under  present  conditions, 
and  so  a  continually  increasing  jjroportion 
of  new  water-power  develoi)ments  is 
utilizing  sites  within  national  forests  or 
other  pu])lic  lands. 

"Some  732  Western  towns  and  cities, 
with  an  aggregate  i)opulation  of  2,265,000, 
depend  on  the  national  forests  for  their 
domestic  water-supply.  This  does  not 
include,  of  course,  ranches  and  small 
settlements  equally  dependent  on  the 
forests,  nor  th(^  towns  and  cities  securing 
their  domestic;  water  from  streams  and 
underground  supplies  which  are  at  some 
distajiee  from  the  forests,  but  which  rise 
from  sources  within  them.  Denver,  Colo., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  Portland,  Ore.,  are  conspieuous 
exami)Ies  of  large  cities  which  are  insured  a 
pure  and  abundant  water-sui)j)ly  by  the 
national    forests. 

"Perhaps  the  most  obvious  relation 
that  exists  between  forests  and  water  is 
the  tendency  of  the  tree  cover  to  check 
erosion.     The  leaves  and  branches  of  the 


trees  prevent  the  rain  from  beating  upon 
the  soil  as  it  does  in  the  open;  the  cover 
which  they  afford  delays  the  melting  of 
snow  in  the  spring;  the  upper  layers  of  the 
forest  soil  act  as  an  enormous  sponge. 

"The  action  of  the  forest  in  reducing 
surface  run-off  tends  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  streams.  Instead  of  rushing  awaj'  in 
uncontrollable  torrents  the  water  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  great  reservoir  of  mineral 
soil,  from  which  it  is  gradually  paid  out 
to  the  springs  and  streams.  This  tends  to 
decrease  the  high  water  run-off  and  to 
increase  the  low  water  run-off.  It  is  the 
low  water-flow  that  to  a  great  extent  de- 
termines the  availability  of  any  giA'en 
supply  for  municipal  use,  irrigation,  or 
hydroelectric  development,  and  anything 
which  will  increase  this  flow  is  therefore  a 
factor  of  prime  importance. 

"In  the  actual  management  of  the 
national  forests  e\'ery  precaution  is  taken 
to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  water-user 
are  fully  protected.  No  utilization  of  their 
various  resources  is  permitted  unless  a 
negative  answer  can  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, Will  the  proposed  use  have  anj^ 
injurious  effect  on  the  water-supply? 

"When  the  boundaries  of  the  national 
forests  were  first  drawn  it  was  inevitable 
that  occasional  areas  of  land  more  suit- 
able for  farming  than  for  timber  production 
or  watershed  protection  should  have  been 
included.  To  make  certain  that  all  Of  the 
lands  within  the  national  forests  will  be 
put  to  their  best  use  thorough  surveys 
were  made  by  experts,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  lands  have  been  classified  according 
to  their  primary  value:  for  timber  produc- 
tion, watershed  protection,  agricultiu'e,  and 
the  like. 

"In  making  this  classification,  one 
fundamental  principle  was  followed,  name- 
ly, that  land  chieflj'  valuable  for  the  pre- 
vention of  erosion  or  the  regulation  of 
stream-flow  should  be  retained  in  the 
national  forests  and  administered  pri- 
marily for  these  pm'poses.  Such  other 
lands  as  appear  to  be  more  valuable  for 
crop  production  have  either  been  eUminat- 
ed  altogether  from  the  national  forests 
or  else  opened  to  entry  under  the  Forest 
Homestead  Act.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  areas  were  encountered  which  were 
of  value  both  for  farming  and  for  water- 
shed protection.  When  this  was  the  case 
it  became  necessary  to  determine  their 
relative  value  for  the  two  purposes.  The 
fact  that  throughout  the  West  water  is 
such  a  precious  commodity  ordinarily  led 
to  the  classification  of  such  tracts  as  pri- 
marily valuable  for  watershed  protection. 
"In  cutting  timber  in  the  national 
forests,  similar  precautions  are  taken  to 
see  that  the  interests  of  the  water-user  are 
proi)erly  protected.  Destructive  lumber- 
ing, which  too  often  stript  the  land  and 
abandoned  it  to  fire,  with  entire  disregard 
not  only  of  the  future  timber-supply,  but 
also  of  the  water-supply,  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past,  so  far  as  the  national  forests 
are  concerned.  In  its  place  has  been  sub- 
stituted a  system  of  management  which 
assures  the  preservation  of  the  forest 
cover  and  of  its  protective  influence.  At 
the  higher  elevations,  where  because  of 
thin  soil,  steep  slopes,  and  heavy  pre- 
cipitation the  preservation  of  a  fairly  dense 
forest  cover  is  particularly  important, 
'protection  forests'  may  be  set  aside  in 
which  little  or  no  cutting  is  allowed.  At 
lower  elevations  the  amount  of  cutting  that 
may  safely  be  allowed  naturally  varies 
more  or  les.s  with  local  conditions.  In  each 
case  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  is  made, 
and  the  timber  is  never  thinned  below  the 
point  of  safety." 


HARD  TIMES  FOR  INVENTORS 


THE  inconie  tax  has  indirectly  hit  the 
inventor  hard,  we  are  told  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  Chemical  and  Metal- 
lurgical Emjineering  (New  York,  March  1). 
Tliis  it  does,  we  are  told,  by  taking  so 
much  from  large  incomes  tliat  rich  men  can 
no  longer  afford  to  speculate — and  the 
backing  of  an  inventor  is  essentially  a 
speculative  enterprise.  When  there  is  no 
one  who  can  afford  to  "t.ike  a  flier"  in  his 
work,  on  the  chance  that  he  may  turn  out 
some  epoch-making  (and  fortune-making) 
discovery,  he  naturally  languishes.  That, 
we  are  informed,  is  exactly  what  is  now 
taking  place,  and  the  result  is  that  this  is 
a  bad  year  for  inventors.  How  high  tax- 
ation, acting  through  the  inventor  and  his 
backers,  results  in  "slowing  down  the 
machinery  of  industrial  progress,"  we  are 
told  in  the  following  words: 

"Every  new  idea  must  pass  through  a 
speculative  phase  before  it  becomes  es- 
tablished. The  man  of  limited  income 
can  not  afford  to  speculate.  The  con- 
sensus of  human  experience  is  against  it. 
If  he  has  a  little  something  set  aside  for  a 
rainy  day  or  to  provide  for  old  age,  he 
should  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  it. 
With  all  our  reforms  and  changes  in  public 
policy  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
at  which  Ave  discourage  thrift. 

"Rich  men  can  afford  to  speculate. 
They  set  aside  what  they  are  willing  to 
lose,  and  'take  fliers'  with  it.  It  is  by 
means  of  such  excess  wealth  that  most  new 
enterprises  have  been  started,  and  these 
make  for  competition,  as  well  as  for  in- 
dustrial progress,  while  they  bring  down 
prices  in  the  end.  We  are  not  praising 
rich  men,  or  making  any  plea  for  an  in- 
crease in  millionaires;  we  are  merely 
stating  the  fact  that  new  enterprises  are 
usually  started  by  savings  of  the  well-to- 
do;  by  means  of  funds  that  are,  or  should 
be,  available  for  speculation. 

"Corporations  may  speculate  on  new 
methods,  processes,  and  materials  within 
reason.  The  means  for  this  is  taken  from 
research  funds.  But  corporations  are  slow 
to  change  factory  practise,  and  we  could 
fill  all  our  pages  with  testimonials  taken 
from  inventors  of  the  day  to  prove  that 
novelties  and  improvements  are  hard  to 
get  through  the  front  door  of  industry.  It 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  wholly  useless 
to  offer  patents  of  any  kind  to  certain  cor- 
porations. We  are  not  complaining;  we 
are  merely  recording  the  experiences  of  the 
past.  As  instances  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  even  great  inventions  over  the 
speculative  stage,  we  may  mention  Hall 
with  his  aluminum  process,  or  Herman 
Frasch's  conquest  of  the  sulfur  problem 
in  the  Gulf  States.  We  should  probably 
still  be  without  sulfur  if  it  had  not  been 
for  H.  McK.  Twombly,  Mrs.  Hewitt,  and 
a  few  others  who  took  a  flier  on  backing 
the  Frasch  process. 

"Banks  are  not  allowed  to  speculate, 
but  banking  institutions  by  their  affilia- 
tions with  persons  of  wealth  can  offer  them 
the  opportunity  to  speculate  of  their  own 
free  will.  That  is  the  way  in  which  great 
promotions  have  been  effected.  It  comes 
right  back  to  tlie  rich  men  again. 

"Altho  hope  may  spring  eternal  in  the 
human  breast,  few  of  us  like  a  treadmill. 
The  incentive  to  make  money  only  to  see  it 
taken  away  again  by  taxation  is,  some- 
how, not  very  strong.     Possibly  it  sliould 
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Nine  out  of  every  ten  automobiles 
are  running  below  par 


Nine  out  of  every  ten  auto- 
mobiles on  the  roads  today 
are  running  below  their  de- 
signed standard  of  mechan- 
ical efficiency. 

One  cylinder  may  be  weak, 
carbon  may  be  clogging  the 
pistons,  the  gas  mixture  may 
b ':  too  rich — these,  and  scores 
of  other  troubles  are  very 
probably  interfering  with 
the  full  flow  of  power  from  your  engine. 

Yet  such  troubles  will  cheat  you  out  of  the 
satisfaction  your  car  should  give.  Little  ills 
may  develop  into  more  serious  troubles — and 
eventually  large  repair  bills — unless  you  can 
tell  what   is   going   on   inside   your   engine. 

Nip  trouble  in  the  bud  with  a  G-Piel 
Muffler  Cut-Out 

If  you  know  what  your  engine  is  doing, 
you  can  nip  trouble  in  the  bud.  With  a 
G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out  on  your  car,  you 
can  tell  at  any  moment  whether  all  your 
cylinders  are  working,  whether  your  en- 


gine is  pulling  evenly  and 
with  100%  power,  whether 
your  gas  mixture  is  right. 
You  can  blow  chunks  of  car- 
bon out  of  your  motor.  You 
can  cool  your  engine  and 
keep  it  clean  and  fit. 

The  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut- 
Out  is  built  simply  and 
strong.  Gases  exhaust  fully 
with  no  possibility  of  back 

pressure.  Made  in  two  parts,  permitting  quick 

and  thorough  access  to  interior. 

These  features  are  obtained  only  with  a 
G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out.  Be  sure  it's  the  genu- 
ine G-Piel — at  all  reputable  dealers. 

The  G-Piel  Pedal  makes  Cut-Out 

operation  easy 

The  geared  compound  leverage  of  the  G-Piel 
Pedal  makes  it  easy  to  operate  any  cut-out 
spring.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  install  it  on  any 
floor  board. 

Sales  Department 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  Inc. 

280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


The  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out 

and  G-Piel  Pedal 

PIEL  PRODUCTS 

** Tells  the  motor's  secrets" 
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Ymi  (anlake  HUls  on  mdh 
Without  AKhodc 

If  you  will  keep  your  motor  tree  from  carbon.  That  knocking 
in  your  engine— the  difficulty  you  have  climbing  hills— poor  pick- 
up— lack  of  power — noisy  motor— pre -ignition — in  fact  80  per 
cent  of  engine  trouble  is  caused  by  carbon.     Clean  it  out  with 

iiPI0!fEI 


and  your  engine  will  run  like  it  did  the  first  500  miles — quietly 
and  full  of  "pep".  And  your  gasoline  consumption  will  .drop 
12  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Do  It  Yourself 

For  35c — five  minutes'  time— and  no  labor  you,  yourself,  can  re- 
move all  carbon  deposits.      Pour  or  spray  an  ounce  oi  Johnson's 

Carbon  Kemover  into  each  cylinder  through  the  petcocks  or  spark  plug  open- 
ings. Let  the  car  stand  for  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  then  take  your 
car  out  on  the  road,  drive  it  10  or  15  miles  at  a  fairly  good  rate  of  speed.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful  improvement. 

Use  It  Every  500  Miles 

If  you  will  use  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  at  regular  intervals 

giving    carbon   no    chance    to  accumulate,    you   will    automatically    eliminate 
most  valve  trouble  and  your  engine  M'ill  always  be  at  its  highest  efficiency. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

Established  1882 


Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  is  recommended  by 
many  car  manufacturers  including  the  Packard  and  Stude- 
baker  Companies.  Handled  by  all  representative  dealers 
and  jobbers.  Insist  upon  yours  supplying  you.  Write 
for  further  information  and  copy  of  our  booklet  on  Keep- 
ing Cars  Young — it's  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  L.  D.,  Racine,  Wis. 


^.£ 


Hade  and  (iuaianteod  by 

SCJOHNSONCSON 

Radne^'Wisconaii ,  US  A 
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ho  f>To;it  .and  patriotic,  hut.  it  is  not  so 
regarded.  Nobody  goi^s  up  to  tlu>  tax- 
collector's  office  joyfuUj'  and  witli  a  lirass 
band.  The  whole  proccHulins:  has  never 
yet  acquired  cliarni.  '■l''lierel'or(\  rich  men 
arc  growing  wary  ol'  taking  lii(>rs  in  new 
enterprises,  on  the  ground  tiiat,  if  they 
lose  their  money  will  be  gone,  and  if  they 
win  their  profits  will  be  taken  away  by 
taxes.  They  are  less  inclined  toward  new 
things  that  look  good.  And  the  inventor 
is  having  a  hard  time  of  it." 


THE  DEADLY  .STEREOSCOPE 


AMONG  the  nuiltitude  of  j)ersons  and 
things  that  "won  the  war,"  the 
stereoscope,  it  appears,  nmst  be  accorded 
prominence.  This  harndess  instrument, 
withont  whi(4i  no  mid-Victorian  i)arlor  was 
supposed  to  be  com})lete,  was  the  means 
of  detecting  concealed  batteries  and  hidden 
trenches  and  penetrating  all  sorts  of 
camouflage.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
stoiH^scope  gives  to  a  picture  the  efTect  of 
depth  that  is  possest  b.\-  a  natural  scene 
when  viewed  with  both  eyes.  Camouflage 
that  would  pass  in  an  ordinary  flat  photo- 
graph stands  out  in  its  native  falsity  when 
two  views  are  taken  of  it  from  different 
l)oints  and  combined  stereoscopically  in  the 
familiar  manner.  Says  Douglass  Reid  in 
what  he  entitles  "The  ThriUing  Story  of 
Winning  Battles  with  Photographs,"  con- 
tributed to  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago, 
April) : 

"The  old-fashioned  stereoscope  through 
which  Uncle  Elmer,  Aunt  Hettj',  and  little 
Chester — Sunday  visitors — used  to  gaze 
so  breathlesslj-  upon  marvelous  views  of 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  Lincoln's  Fimeral, 
and  Sardine  Fishers  off  Brittanj' — this 
quaint  semiridiculous  old  instrument  of 
Sabbath  entertainment  carried  roaring, 
smashing  hell  to  the  Huns  of  Wilhelm,  the 
'scourge  of  the  world.' 

"It  was  the  stereoscope  that  proved  to 
be  the  greatest  single  aid  to  the  detectives 
of  the  aerial  photography  corps  of  the 
Allies  in  their  discovery  of  the  expertly 
hidden  batteries  of  the  Gei'mans.  It  was 
the  stereoscope  that  penetrated  the  best 
battery  camouflage  that  German  artillery- 
men ever  devised.  Further  than  that, 
it  removed  the  one  great  obstacle  to  the 
coiTeet  reading  of  aerial  prints  —  lack 
of  the  proper  perspective.  The  camera  in 
the  air  shoots  directly  downward,  in  its 
pictures  the  height  of  objects  is  lost,  and 
an  entirely  new  view-point  on  the  world 
given  the  observer.  The  familiar  objects 
of  life  become  mysterious  to  him  when  he 
can  not  see  their  dimensions  in  the  com- 
mon fashion. 

"The  picture  made  by  a  camera  looks 
with  one  eye.  A  man  looks  Avith  two 
eyes,  and  these  two  eyes,  being  a  few 
inches  apart,  inform  the  brain  that  the 
object  looked  at  has  length,  breadth,  and 
depth 

"Now  the  aerial  photographers  applied 
this  truth  as  follows:  They  knew  that 
two  photographs  taken  of  the  same  object 
with  an  ordinary  stereoscopic  camera,  in 
which  the  lenses  are  2^  inches  apart, 
would  not  produce  the  stereoscopic  ef- 
fect, since  the  object  photographed  would 


The 

Watch  Do4 

of  Your 

Battery 


What  do  YOU  know  about  AMMETERS? 

YOU  kn6w  that  on  the  dash  of  your  car  you  have  some  kind  of  a  dial  sup- 
posed to  show  battery  charge  and  discharge — but  have  you  ever  inves- 
tigated its  dependability  and  its  importance  as  an  aid  to  you  in  lengthening 
the  life  of  your  battery     in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  your  electrical  equipment? 


The  one  safeguard  of  your  battery  invest- 
ment and  guarantee  of  efficient  starting, 
lighting  and  ignition  is  to  keep  your  battery 
properly  charged.  The  one  way  to  know 
that  your  generator  is  working  and  whether 
your  battery  is  really  charging  or  discharging 
— is  by  means  of  the  dependable  Weston 
Ammeter. 


The  Weston  is  the  Ammeter  with  a  pedi- 
gree— the  product  of  30  years'  specialized 
experience  and  leadership  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  reliable  indicating  instruments  to 
meet  every  electrical  need.  If  you  haven't 
a  Weston  Ammeter — get  one.  It  is  low 
in  cost — and  is  a  genume  money  saving 
investment. 


Sold  by  Accessory  Dealers  or  installed  by  any  Garage  or  Battery  Service  Station. 
Send  for  illustrated  leaflet  showing  different  types  and  finishes,  giving  model  of  your  car. 

Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Co. 

Newark  New  Jersey 

Branch  Offices  in.  ALL  Principal  Cities 

Correctly   Indicates    Electrical    P#3St*maTVC^ 

WccxOM 

[  For  Dependable  Service  Outlasting  "Your   Car  | 
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Loss  of  hair 

following  INFLUENZA 


FREQUENT  and  distressing  conditions 
following  influenza  (or  any  severe  ill- 
ness) are  the  sudden  loss  of  hair  and  the 
development  of  dandruff.  This  observa- 
tion has  been  reported  in  the  medical  press 
both  by  the  general  practitioner  and  the 
scalp  specialist.' 

As  the  scalp  is  generally  tender  and  the 
hair  poorly  nourished  after  an  illness,  such 
as  influenza,  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  application  of  any  treatment.  We 
off^er  the  following  advice,  suggested  to 
us  by  a  dermatologist,  for  these  scalp 
conditions  : 

Massage  the  scalp  daily,  with  the  finger 
tips,  using  a  little  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds, 
if  the  scalp  is  dry.  If  the  scalp  becomes 
too  oily,  massage  with  alcohol  or  cologne. 
While  gentle  and  proper  massage  of  the 
scalp  and  careful  brushing  of  the  hair  daily 
are  advisable,  too  vigorous  manipulation 
may  injure  the  tender  scalp  and  pull  out 
the  poorly  nourished  hair. 

Shampoo  the  scalp  regularly,  as  soon  as  the 
physical  condition  following  the  illness 
warrants. 

The  toning  up  of  the  body,  in  every  way 
possible,  as  advised  by  the  family  physician, 
is  of  great  importance  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  scalp. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MAKERS    OF    PACKER'S    TAR    SOAP 
AND  packer's   Llq.UID   TAR    SOAP 

Dept.    84A,   116-120  W.   32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Send  for  ''THE  HAIR  AND  SCALP— MODERN  CARE  AND 
TREAT  MEN'J'.^^  It  gives  histructioiis  for  massaging  the  scalp  and  full 
directions  for  shampooing.  Packer^ s  Tar  Soap  is  of  special  benefit  in 
shampooing  where  the  above  and  sirnilar  conditions  prevail. 
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be  miles  below,  too  far  for  the  camera  to 
catch  its  dimensions  and  make  them  ap- 
parent in  a  picture. 

"However,  the  photographers  bethought 
themselves  that  if  they  put  one  hundred 
yards  between  the  two  pictures — snai)t 
a  trench  from  one  elevation,  moved  one 
hundred  yards  ahead  on  a  le\el,  then 
shot  again — it  would  be  as  tho  a  giant 
with  one  hundred  yards  between  his  eyes 
were  looking  at  the  object. 

"So  they  tried  this,  mounting  the 
resultant  photographs  on  cardboard  and 
looking  at  them  through  an  old-fashioned 
stereoscope.  The  result  was  better  than 
their  anticipations;  the  depth  and  height 
of  objects  were  tremendously  exaggerated. 
A  cottage  looked  like  a  toAver,  a  bucket 
like  a  well,  a  trench  like  a  canon,  a  hill 
like  a  mountain.  But  they  soon  learned 
to  translate  these  eccentricities  into  com- 
mon sense — the  great  thing  had  been  done, 
the  landscape  was  made  to  assume  reality 
in  pictures. 

"Hundreds  of  mysterious  little  specks, 
trails,  and  lumps  on  every  aerial  photo- 
gi'aph,  which  before  had  troubled  the  men 
who  examined  them  so  carefully  with 
their  magnifying  glasses,  could  now  be 
recognized  quickly  and  easily.  .  .  .  They 
could  now  tell  whether  a  white  spot  on 
the  ground  was  a  flat,  canvas,  bull's-eye 
panel  signal  to  enemj'  airmen,  or  a  slightly 
raised  or  slightly  sunk  concrete  platform 
for  a  machine  gun.  The  black  bottom  of  a 
shell-hole  and  the  black  entrance  to  a 
subterranean  gallery  were  now  as  distinct 
to  the  observers  as  to  the  infantrymen  who 
charged  across  them.  Roadside  ditches, 
in  which  men  might  lie  in  insufficient 
shelter,  could  now  be  told  from  high 
walls  behind  which  there  was  ample 
shelter — an  extremely  important  thing 
to  know  when  men  are  to  charge  into  such 
territory.  Steep  slopes  up  which  the  men 
were  to  charge,  and  which  had  been  in 
ordinary  photographs  flat  as  water,  now 
showed  themselves  in  their  true  nature — 
death-traps — and  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  saved  the  lives  of  the  attackers.  All 
the  irregularities  of  the  terrane — guUeys, 
ridges,  etc. — that  would  hinder  or  help 
military  operations,  were  now  revealed, 
and  with  such  exaggeration  that  no  student 
could  miss  them." 

But  the  stereoscope's  most  important 
victory  was  over  enemy  camouflage.  The 
Hun  artillerymen  used  a  covering  of  or- 
dinary latticed  wire  over  their  guns. 
It  did  not  cut  off  the  light,  yet  the  criss- 
crossing strands  broke  up  the  vision  of  the 
ordinary  camera  from  above.  A  picture 
of  the  lattice  would  in  reality  show  the 
gun  and  the  men,  but  the  human  eye. 
used  to  definite  outlines  and  shapes,  could 
not  see  them.  So  the  stereoscope  men  took 
two  views,  one  from  each  side,  superim- 
posed them  before  the  observer's  eye  \>\ 
means  of  tho  stereoscope,  and  the  whole 
gun  stood  revealed,  the  portions  of  its  otit- 
linos  missing  in  the  one  picture  being  sup- 
plied in  the  other.     We  read  further: 

"Quarries,  sunken  roads,  and  large 
ditches  were  favorite  hiding-places  for 
batteries,  since  they  permitted  the  gunners 
to  tunnel  back  under  one  side,  i)lace  the 
gun  there,  and  so,  in  concealment,  shoot 
all  day  long.     But  the  camera  men  with 
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stereoscopic  pictures  caught  these  dv- 
pressions  tliat  otherwise  wouhl  lia,v<*  been 
invisible,  and,  by  photoj^raphing  th(^  wall 
opposite  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  caught  the 
discoloration  caused  by  the  blasts. 

"When  the  (jennans  chose  to  hide  their 
big  guns  in  the  jniddle  of  a  forest,  the  task 
of  searching  them  out  became  tnimcMidous, 
for  the  leaves  in  the  majority  of  cas<^s  (U'(i(>d 
the  stereoscopes,  and  the  cutting  up  of  the 
trees  by  shells  was  not  sufficient  to  bo 
noticed  before  some  weeks'  steady  firing. 

"The  ordinary  camera's  only  way  of 
locating  the  guns  was  to  watch  for  the 
trails  of  artilU'rymen  appearing  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  or  the  nuirks  of  motor- 
trucks which  brought  ammunition  up  to 
the  fringe  of  the  forest  under  covrt-  of 
night.  Often  the  direction  of  these  telltale 
tracks  would  betray  the  part  of  the  wood 
in  which  the  guns  were  con(^ealed.  Here 
the  stereoscope,  too,  accomplished  wonders, 
for  it  was  the  ])art  of  Gernuin  eflficiency  to 
camouflage  the  guns,  even  tho  they  stood 
in  the  midst  of  thick  forests.  They  placed 
canvas,  painted  to  resemble  the  floor  of  the 
forest,  above  the  guns,  at  a  height  about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  trees  to  which 
it  was  attached.  This  the  stereoscope 
camera  detected,  for  it  revealed  one  portion 
of  the  wood  where  the  gi'ound  rose  up 
strangely 

"One  photographic  officer,  of  the  French 
forces  in  the  Argonne,  once  found  a  tiny 
obscure  glade  in  a  forest  missing.  Check- 
ing back  on  previous  photographs,  he 
found  that  the  glade  had  disappeared  over- 
night. The  stereoscope  showed  him  that 
it  had  been  a  steep  little  slope,  and  hence  a 
good  location  for  artillery.  He  knew  in- 
stantly that  the  Germans  had  transplanted 
trees  from  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest 
to  this  glade,  and  that  cannon  were  work- 
ing from  the  new  position." 


ONE  SOURCE  OF  RAILWAY  WASTE 


LOCOMOTIVES  are  burning  a  con- 
■*  siderable  amount  of  small  coal  in  their 
fuel  nowadays.  That  this  entails  a  heavy 
loss  through,  cinders  is  pointed  out  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Railway  Revietu 
(Chicago,  March  15).  No  manner  of  fuel 
loss,  he  says,  is  so  small  as  not  to  deserve 
careful  attention,  and  this  is  bj^  no  means 
negligible.  Losses  through  "sparks"  and 
cinders  under  conditions  that  have  rapidly 
become  more  and  more  prevalent,  may 
easily  run  as  high  as  10  per  cent.  Tests 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Fuel  Association  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  showed  that  the  use 
of  134-inch  screenings  may  entail  a  cinder 
loss  of  11.2  per  cent.  W'hile,  at  high  rates  of 
firing,  this  loss  amounted  to  15.7  per  cent. 
The  Avriter  goes  on: 

"The  tabulated  results  of  those  tests 
confu-m  one's  natural  surmise  that  such 
losses  are  very  promptly  and  very  con- 
siderably augmented  Avith  the  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  fine  coal  in  the  fuel  and 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  locomotive  is 
crowded.  Considering  the  very  common 
use  of  screenings,  the  large  quantities  of 
fine  material  in  the  run-of-mine  from  some 
districts  and  the  logical  disposition  to  make 
each  locomotive  do  its  utmost,  now  that  the 
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The  Dictograph  will  cut  out  this 
confusion    and    running    around" 

"With  the  Dictograph  you  can  translate  fully  75%  of 
your  employes'  time  and  lost  motion  into  actual^  money," 
said  the  I)ictograph  man. 

"And  you  can  do  this  without  having  your  employes  feel 
that  you  are  demanding  more  than  full  value  for  every  second 
the  clock  ticks." 

Dictograph 

System  of  Interior  Telephones 
Turns   wasted  time   into  productive   effort 


How? 

By  enabling  each  department  to  get 
instant  information  from  any  other  de- 
partment without  waiting  for  a  switcli- 
board  connection;  L.^nd  at  the  same 
time — 

By  giving'  the  Executiz'e,  through  tlie 
famous  loud-speaking  Master  Station, 
the  "right  of  way,' '  or  executive  con- 
trol ;   and — 

By  enabling  you,  and  your  other 
creative  executives,  to  hold  confer- 
ences, dictate  letters,  receive  reports, 
give  orders,  talk  to  callers — all  with- 
out effort  and  without  the  necessity  of 
any  employe  or  executive  leaving  his 
desk  for  an  instant. 


The  Dictograph  brings  complete 
efficiency  in  inter-communication — 
^xvhy  be  satisfied  -Tvith  less  ? 

Let  us  show  you — on  your  own  desk 
— in  your  own  office,  bank,  plant  or 
factory — how  the  Dictograph  will  sim- 
plify and  expedite  the  work  of  every 
executive  and  employe  in  your  organi- 
zation. 

Check  the  coupon  for  5-minute  dem- 
onstration, or  for  interesting  booklet, 
"^«  Essay  on  Executive  Efficiency,'''' 
which  will  show  you  how  to  analyze 
your  inter-communication  problems, 
and  how  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
routine  that  tends  to  smother  you  and 
vour  other  creative  executives. 


'•Just 

2'ouch  a  Key 

and  Talk" 


Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

[Successors  to  General  Acoustic  Company] 

C.  H.  Lehman,  President 

I3SI  Candler  Bldg.,  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 


I  Check  one  of  the  squares  and  mail  to  Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

I  1351  Candler  Bldg.,  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

I  [^  5-Minute  Demonstration                           Q  Free  Booklet 
I 

I    Name 

j  fPIease  attach  to  your  letterhead  for  firm  name  and  address) 
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INTERNAL   GEAR 

TRUCK 
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Why  we  are  the  largest  builder  in  the 
world  of  rear  axles  for  motor  trucks 

IN  the  Truck  Industry,  a  concern  becomes  great  for  but 
one  reason — its  product  must  be  essentially  better  than 
other  products  of  its  kind. 

Quality  in  a  truck  means  economy.  The  best  truck  is  the 
one  which  will  do  the  most  work  for  the  lowest  cost. 

In  practically  every  community  in  the  United  States  there 
are  big  trucks  and  little  trucks — great  vans  of  the  city  streets 
and  work-a-day  farmer  rigs  tugging  along  muddy  roads — 
teaming  trucks  at  wharf  and  freight  houses — smart  delivery 
cars  of  merchants — all  equipped  with  Torbensen  Drive. 

There  is  but  one  explanation  for  this  widespread  employ- 
ment of  Torbensen — truck  manufacturers  and  engineers, 
truck  owners  and  drivers,  have  become  convinced  that  the 
Internal  Gear  principle,  as  expressed  in  Torbensen  Drive, 
means  lowest  cost  of  operation  for  gas,  oil,  tires  and  repairs; 
and  that  Torbensen  construction  means  endurance  and 
performance. 

THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  CO. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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limitations  of  the  fireman  have  been  re- 
moved, it  seems  that  cinder  losses  of  10 
per  cent,  in  regular  practise  are  little  to  be 
wondered  at." 

It  would  be  a  st(>j)  in  the  wrong:  direction, 
the  editor  thinks,  to  ease  up  on  tht>  work 
required  of  the  locomotive  when  correc- 
tion of  this  situation  is  possible  throuiErh 
other  means.  Cinder  losses  may  be  much 
cut  down  by  the  use  of  a  brick  arch,  and 
the  extent  of  such  losses  on  the  thousands 
of  locomotives  without  this  adjunct  must 
be  "little  short  of  appalling."     He  goes  on: 

"Where  this  fuel-saving  precaution  has 
already  been  taken  there  remains  the  mat- 
ter of  so  selecting  and  preparing  the  fuel 
that  onh'  a  minimum  of  fine  material, 
through  which  practically  all  of  the  cinder 
losses  occur,  need  be  contended  with.  It 
should  be  possible  to  do  a  gi"eat  deal  t  hrough 
cooperation  with  the  mines  and  with  the 
industries  along  the  line  of  road  in  estab- 
lishing markets  for  the  screenings  as,  for 
example,  steam-power  and  heating-plants, 
gas-producer  and  by-products  plants,  and, 
above  all.  those  industries  such  as  cement- 
mills  and  metallurgical  works  which,  until 
the  roads  are  ready  to  resort  to  it  on  their 
own  accounts,  are  in  position  to  conduct 
their  operations  through  the  use  of  puher- 
ized  coal.  True,  decision  in  the  matter  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  question  of  cost, 
but  the  roads  must  realize  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  least  expensive  fuel  that  is 
cheapest  in  the  end.  A  10  per  cent,  cinder 
loss  justifies  a  10  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
cost  of  coal  several  times  over,  if  thereby 
the  cinder  loss  can  be  eliminated.  Besides 
improving  engine  performance  through 
les.sened  stoppage  of  flues,  superheater  par- 
ticularly, to  say  nothing  of  decreasing  the 
fire  risk,  it  leaves  just  that  much  gi-eater 
supply  available  to  those  who  can  use  it 
without  this  margin  of  loss  and  to  just  as 
great  or  greater  advantage  to  themselves." 


ANOTHER  WAR -INVENTION  ON 
PEACE  DUTY 


THE  geophone,  a  listening  instrument 
invented  by  the  French  during  the 
A\ar  to  detect  sapping  and  underground- 
mining  operations,  and  for  the  location  of 
artiller, ,  is  now  being  used  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  to  locate  miners 
who  have  been  entombed  after  a  disaster. 
It  will  also  locate  elusive  knocks  in  an 
automobile  motor.  The  instrument  was 
developed  by  ITnited  States  engineers 
during  the  war  and  is  now  used  by  the 
])ureau  according  to  plans  drawn  by  these 
engineers.  Alan  Leighton,  assistant  chem- 
ist of  the  bureau,  who  now  has  charge  of 
tliese  investigations,  gives  in  a  recent  i)ress 
bulletin  the  following  information  regard- 
ing the  geophon(5:  The  instrument  works 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  seismo- 
grai)h,  or  apparatus  with  which  earth- 
quake tremors  are  recorded.  It  consists  of 
a  lead  weight  suspended  between  two  mica 
disks  in  a  small  air-tight  box  connected  by 
a  rul)ber  tul)e  with  a  stethoscopic  ear- 
I)i<ce.     We  read: 


■'  "If  the  instrument  is  placed  on  the 
ground  and  any  one  is  pounding  or  digging 
in  the  vicinity,  energy  is  transmitted  as 
wave-motion  to  the  e^rth,  and  the  earth- 
waves  shake  the  geophone  case.  The  lead 
weight,  on  account  of  its  mass  and  l)ecause 
it  is  suspended  between  the  mica,  remains 
comparatively  motionless.  There  then  is 
produced  a  relative  motion  between  the 
instrument  case  and  the  lead  weight.  The 
result  is  that  a  compression  and  rarefica- 
tion  of  the  air  in  the  instrument  takes  place. 
Since  the  rublier  tube  leading  to  the 
stethoscopic  ear-piece  is  connected  with 
tllis  space  in  the  geophone,  this  rarefieation 
and  compression  are  carried  to  the  ear- 
drum. Usually  two  instruments  are  used, 
one  for  each  ear. 

"When  the  two  instruments  are  used, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  sound  is  ap- 
parently louder  from  the  instrument  nearer 
the  source  of  the  sound.  It  is  evident  then 
that  by  moving  the  instruments  properly 
a  point  can  be  found  when  the  sound  will 
be  of  the  same  apparent  intensity  in  both 
ears.  The  direction  of  the  sound  is  then 
on  a  perpendicular  to  the  line  connecting 
the  centers  of  the  two  instruments  either  in 
front  of  or  behind  the  oliserver.  Further 
observation  will  show  which  side.  Direc- 
tion is  quite  accurately  determined  in  this 
way.  The  sound  is  not  actually  louder  in 
one  ear  than  in  the  other,  but  the  ear  is 
capable  of  distinguishing  the  difference  in 
time  at  which  the  sound  arrives  in  the  two 
instruments.  Since  this  is  the  case,  per- 
sons who  are  slightly  deaf  in  one  ear  are 
said  to  still  be  able  to  determine  direction 
with  the  instruments. 

' '  During  the  period  of  the  war,  engineers 
of  the  Mining  Di\'ision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  were  engaged  in  determining  the 
distance  that  different  mining  machines 
could  be  heard  through  the  clay,  shale, 
coal,  and  the  mine-cover.  Measurements 
were  made  also  of  the  energy  required  in 
blows  that  they  be  heard  definite  distances 
through  claj',  shale,  and  coal,  as  well  as 
the  distances  at  which  the  shoek-wa^es 
resulting  from  the  discharge  of  various 
explosives  could  be  heard.  A  brief  in- 
vestigation of  the  factors  influencing  the 
transfer  of  energy  from  a  mining-tool  to 
the  clay  and  coal  was  also  made  in  order 
that  recommendations  could  be  made  as 
to  the  tj'pe  of  mining-machine  which  could 
be  used  to  accomplish  the  most  work  with 
the  least  noise. 

"In  this  connection  it  was  found  that 
sounds  were  transmitted  only  about  half 
as  far  in  clay  as  in  shale  strata  and  about 
one-quarter  as  far  in  clay  as  in  coal.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
instrument,  it  may  be  said  that  pounding 
with  a  pick  on  bituminous  coal  can  be 
detected  for  a  distance  of  nine  hundred 
feet,  and  the  direction  determined,  and 
that  pounding  with  a  sledge  can  be  heard 
as  far  as  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  explosion  of  a  one-ounce  charge  of 
dynamite  was  detected  a  distance  of  over 
two  thousand  feet  througli  the  shale  strata. 
One  interesting  feature  of  the  instruments 
is  that  the  sound  as  transmitted  to  the  ear 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  instrument 
jiroducing  the  sound.  To  illustrate: 
Twelve  mining  and  cari)entering  operations 
were  carried  out  on  the  coal  rib.  An 
(engineer  of  the  bureau  who  had  never  used 
th(>  geophones  and  who  did  not  know  what 
tools  were  to  b(!  operated  was  able  to 
recognize  and  name  nine  of  the  instruments 
at  a  distance"  of  several  hundred  feet 
through  tlie  strata.  The  other  three 
sounds  were  accurately  described,  but  the 
nuichines  were  not  identified." 

Now  that    tlic  war  is  over,  the  bureau 


work,  as  above  stated,  has  turned  to  the 
development  of  the  instruments  for  peace- 
time uses.  The  tests  so  far  made  show  that 
a  man  pounding  on  coal  with  a  piek,  piece 
of  timber,  or  a  sledge  can  be  detected  and 
located  from  a  point  600  to  1,200  feet 
distant.  Pounding  with  a  sledge  can  be 
heard  outside  the  mine  from,  two  to  three 
hundred  feet,  depending  upon  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  day,  since  wind  interferes  with 
the  operation  of  the  instruments.  When 
mines  are  not  too  deep  they  can  thus  be 
"explored"  from  the  surface  and  it  will  thus 
be  possible  to  find  and  locate  a  miner  who 
is  pounding.  At  the  experimental  mine 
in  Bruceton,  Pa.,  a  man  has  frequently 
been  located  through  one  hundred  and  fort.y 
feet  of  cover  within  fifty  feet  of  the  exact 
point  where  he  was  pounding.  A  stud\-  is 
also  being  made  of  the  distances  that 
pounding  on  rails  and  pipes  can  be  heard. 
To  qiiote  further: 

"In  metal-mines  expensive  surveys  have 
sometimes  to  be  made  in  order  that  ap- 
proaching tunnel  headings  may  be  brought 
accurately  together.  Since  direction  can  be 
determined  so  well  ^dth  the  geophones, 
it  is  thought  that  they  can  be  used  to  guide 
such  work.  It  would  simply  be  necessary 
to  go  into  each  heading  and  locate  the 
direction  from  which  pounding  in  the  other 
heading  was  coming. 

"It  is  also  thought  that  thej'  will  be  of 
value  to  prevent  accidents  from  explosions 
when  breaking  through.  In  this  connec- 
tion an  interesting  incident  happened 
recently.  Observations  were  being  made 
at  a  tunnel  heading.  The  pit  boss  happened 
along  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  listen. 
He  p\it  the  ear-pieces  in  his  ears  and 
remarked:  'Mack  is  tamping  in  a  charge, 
we  had  better  move  away,'  He  spoke  as 
naturally  as  he  would  have  had  he  been 
watching  Mack,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  he  did  not  realize  the  sound  was 
coming  thi'ough  three  hundred  feet  of  coal, 
else  he  would  not  have  given  the  warning. 

"Observations  were  made  recently  of  a 
mine-fire  buriiing  from  twenty  to  fortj'  feet 
below  the  surface.  A  low  rumbling  noise 
could  be  heard  as  if  air  were  being  drawn 
in  along  crevices,  and  occasionally  sounds 
could  be  heard  from  the  snapping  and 
falling  of  pieces  of  coal  or  rock.  As  well 
as  can  be  determined,  the  fire  area  was 
accurately  located,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  fire  can  not  be  approached  from 
the  inside,  the  data  can  not  be  checked 
absolutely.  It  is  interesting  to  not<>  that 
similar  sounds  could  be  heard  from  t)nly 
one  point  on  the  inside  of  the  mine  and 
that  that  point  was  the  one  nearest  the 
area  as  located  on  the  surface. 

"It  has  been  found  also  by  the  bureau 
engineer  that  the  instruments  can  be  em- 
ployed quite  advantageously  in  locating 
knocks  in  automobile  valves  and  cylinders. 
For  this  purpose  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
mount  the  instruments  on  a  short  iron  rod 
that  can  be  easily  inserted  in  and  around 
the  machinery.  In  this  manner  not  only 
can  a  troublesome  cylinder  be  located,  but 
the  trouble  area  in  the  cylinder  can  also 
be  found. 

"After  the  investigative  work  has  been 
completed  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  geophones  will  be  developed  and 
recommendations  will  be  made  as  to  what 
procedure  it  will  be  best  for  a  rescuer 
to  follow  when  carrying  the  instruments  as 
well  as  what  procedure  had  best  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  entombed  miner." 
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Shipping  by  SELDEN  Truck 
between  FT.  WORTH,  DALLAS  and 
WILLS  POINT,  Texas,  for  instance 
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Among  the  thousands  of  motor  truck  transportation  com- 
panies in  active  operation,  SELDEN  TRUCKS  are  conspic- 
uously represented. 

Between  FT.  WORTH,  DALLAS  and  WILLS  POINT, 
TEXAS,  a  distance  of  91  miles,  for  instance,  thirteen  SEL- 
DEN TRUCKS  of  2,  33^  and  5  ton  capacity  are  maintain- 
ing a  daily  schedule  of  deliveries  of  paper,  tires,  groceries, 
oils,  .hardware,  iron,  meat,  fruit  and  other  food  products 
direct  to  the  consignee  in  less  time  than  similar  deliveries 


have  ever  been  made  before  and  at  rates  nearly  20%  lower 
than  railway  or  interurban  express  rates. 

Cost  accounts  show  this  transportation  company,  to  be 
operating  on  a  substantially  profitable  basis  —  made  pos- 
sible by  the  type  of  service  rendered  by  SELDEN 
TRUCKS  —  uninterrupted  service  at    low    operating  cost. 

Selden  Trucks  will  solve  your  transportation  problems. 
1,  1%,  2,  3%,  5  Ton  Worm  Drive  Models.  Ask  the  Selden 
Dealer  in  your  locality  or  write  us  for  information. 


SELDEN  TRUCK  SALES  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Trudks 
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Your  Own  Expert 

Were  you  to  name  the  one  man 
whose  recommendation  on  a  tire 
you  would  value  most  highly,  you 
would  surely  name  Barney  Oldfield 
—  race  champion,  transcontinental 
tourist  and  pioneer. 


Pick  the  one  man  best 
fitted  to  build  you  a 
tire  you  can  implicit- 
ly trust  at  all  times — 
in  all  conditions  — 
again  you  will  select 
Barney  Oldfield — the 
world's  greatest  tire 
user  and  tire  student. 

Barney  Oldfield  has 
anticipated  this  de- 
mand from  you  and 
the  thousands  of 
other  motorists  who 
want  a  safer,  a  more 
durable,  a  more 
trustworthy    tire. 


The  tire  is  here- 
Oldfield  Tire. 


-the 


A  strong  corporation 
makes  possible  its 
production  and  sale 
in  all  sizes — fabric  or 
cord,  plain  or  anti- 
skid. 

Behind  this  tire 
stands  the  recom- 
mendation of  Barney 
Oldfield  who  says, 
from  the  wealth  of 
his  long  tire  study 
and  matchless  ex- 
perience— 

"Here  is  the  most 
trustworthy  tire 
built.  I  have  trusted 
it  and  it  has  not 
failed  me.  You  can 
trust  it  too.'' 


THE    OLDFIELD   TIRE    CO. 


BARNEY  OLDFIELD 

PRESIDENT 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


OLDFIELD  TIRES 


I 


The  Most  Trustworthy  Tires  Built 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE   PRELIMINARIES 

Ai)ril  0. — Thd  first  cUifinito  decisions  of 
tht>  I'c'tuH^  (\)iif(>reneo  aro  aiinoiuuMui 
I'roin  Paris  as  follows:  Tho  trial  of  the 
foniuT  Kaiser  for  starting  tho  war, 
l)n)('0('(liiigs  to  ho  initiated  in'ohably  by 
Helf^iuMi.  Full  enemy  responsibility 
for  Allied  losses,  (lerinanv  to  pay  $5,- 
0()(),()()().()()()  within  tho  n(>xt  two  years, 
Ihe  remainder  to  bo  determined  later 
and  assessed  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years. 

April  10. — The  Leag:ue  of  Nations  com- 
mission has  adopted  a.  scH'tion  e.xcept- 
ing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  any  of 
the  provisions  of  that  document, 
I'aris  announces. 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  capital  city  of  the  League,  says  a 
report  from  Paris. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  to  have  super- 
vision over  the  Saar  Valley  for  fifteen 
years,  after  which  a  plebiscite  will  be 
taken  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  regarding  the  future  form 
of  government,  according  to  Paris 
advices. 

I>esi(V:it  Wilson,  it  is  reported  from 
Paris,  stands  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Lenine  regime  as  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  Russia,  so  far  as  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  with  them  and  grant- 
ing them  privileges  and  assistance  in 
obtaining  food  are  concerned,  on 
condition  that  they  cease  warfare 
and  their  propaganda  in  other  countries. 

A  mutiny  among  the  American  troops 
on  the  north  Russian  front  is  de- 
scribed in  an  official  dispatch  to  the 
War  Department,  according  to  Wash- 
ington. A  company  of  infantry,  de- 
claring that  the  war  was  over,  refused 
to  obey  orders  to  go  forward  and  did 
so  Ciiy  under  the  urging  of  their 
officers. 

The  national  executive  of  the  British 
Labor  party  formulates  a  statement  of 
policy,  demanding  that  the  Paris 
Conference  put  an  end  to  discussions 
and  make  peace  in  accordance  with 
President  Wilson's  fourteen  points, 
according  to  a  London  dispatch. 

A  deputation  from  the  International 
Woman's  Suffrage  Council,  meeting 
with  the  League  of  Nations  Commission, 
asks  that  the  principle  of  suffrage  for 
women  be  recognized  in  the  covenant 
of  the  League  as  one  which  should  be 
applied  throughout  the  world. 

April  11. — The  opposition  of  French  and 
British  opinion  to  recognition  of  the 
Lenine  government  has  won  out,  and 
the  full  Russian  question  will  undoubt- 
edly be  tabled  by  the  Peace  Council 
until  after  the  drafting  of  the  peace 
treaty,  says  a  Paris  dispatch.  It  is 
further  stated,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posal to  send  $50,000,000  worth  of 
food  to  Russia  against  payments  in 
gold  promised  by  Lenine,  will  be 
carried  out. 

The  Peace  Conference  has  reached  an 
agreement  on  all  questions  concerning 
peace  with  Germany,  reparations,  in- 
demnities, and  the  frontiers  of  the 
Rhine  and  Poland,  a  Paris  report  says. 
Certain  details  remain,  which,  it  is 
said,  will  be  settled  within  two  or 
three  days. 

April  12.— The  Council  of  Four  has  def- 
initely settled  the  problem  of  the  Saar 
Valley  by  granting  it  to  Prance  in 
p(>rp^  uuity  to  work  the  coal-mines  and 
other  resources,  says  a  Paris  dispatch. 
Previous  rejjorts  were  that  the  French 
would  have  the  privilege  of  working 
the   coal-mines    for  fifteen  years,  after 


whi<;h    the   inhabitants     would    decide 
th(nr  future  relations. 

The  League  of  Nations  Commission  has 
rej(Hited  the  Japanese  aituwidment  on 
racial  equality,  Paris  reports. 

A  summary  of  the  revised  covf^nant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  issued  by  the 
Peace  Council,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Paris.  Among  tho  important  new 
features  are  provisions  for  tho  recogni- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  th(> 
future  admission  into  the  League  of 
any  self-governing  country,  upon  ap- 
proval by  two-thirds  of  tho  states 
already  members  of  the  Leag\io;  and 
for  tho  withdrawal  from  the  League  of 
any  state  on  giving  two  years'  notice. 

April  13. — A  convention  has  been  com- 
l)leted.  establishing  an  international 
agreement  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
air  by  sub-committees  of  the;  Peace 
(\)nference,  according  to  Paris.  Among 
other  things  it  deals  with  forbidden 
zones  and  international  aerial  routes. 

A  magnificent  site  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Geneva  and  facing  Mont  Blanc  has 
been  chosen  which  will  in  future  be  the 
capitol  of  the  League  of  Nations,  says 
a  Geneva  report. 

April  14. — It  has  been  decided  by  the 
Peace  Council  that  Germany  must  pav 
100,000,000,000  gold  marks  (about 
•125,000,000,000)  for  losses  and  dam- 
age caused  by  the  war,  says  a  Paris 
report:  20,000,000,000  marks  of  which 
must  be  paid  in  two  years,  40,000,000,- 
000  in  thirty  years,  and  40,000,000,000 
when  a  commission  shall  determine. 
About  55  per  cent,  goes  to  France, 
between  20  and  30  per  cent,  to  Great 
Britain,  and  between  2  and  5  per  cent, 
to  the  United  States. 

The  conditions  of  the  peace  treaty  are 
now  practically  completed,  according  to 
advices  from  Paris,  and  the  German 
plenipotentiaries  have  been  invited  to 
meet  the  Allied  delegates  at  Versailles 
on  April  25. 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  declares  the 
reported  revisions  in  the  draft  of  the 
League  of  Nations  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  any  change  in  the  fundamental 
objections  to  the  proposal  which  he 
entertains  and  he  will  continue  his 
opposition,  a  report  from  Washington 
saj^s.  Senator  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon, 
exprest  the  opinion  that  the  covenant 
as  amended  is  a  practicable  instrument 
and  will  be  accepted  in  the  Senate. 

London  newspapers  are  not  enthusiastic 
over  the  amended  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  reports  London. 
Their  objections  among  other  things 
relate  to  the  provision  requiring 
unanimity  for  the  decisions  of  both  the 
Council  and  Assembly,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  council,  and  a 
prominent  labor  paper  says  the  League 
is  still  an  alliance  of  states  and  not  a 
union  of  peoples. 

April  15. — Germany's  allies  must  pay  war- 
damages  also,  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  Peace  Conference,  according  to  a 
Paris  dispatch.  The  amount  has  not 
yet  been  agreed  upon,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  assets  of  the  debtor  states 
have  vanished  to  a  great  extent  and 
portions  of  their  domains  are  now  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  AUied 
liberated  states. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference 
are  moving  with  such  dispatch  that  it  is 
thought  President  Wilson,  when  he 
leaves  for  home  on  April  28,  will  be  able 
to  bring  back  the  completed  document 
embodying  the  peace  treaty,  say  ad- 
vices from  Paris. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

April  9. — Nikolai  Lenine.  the  Russian 
Premier,  has  advised  Bela  Kun,  the 
Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,   that  the 
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Replace  Broken  Window 
in  10  Minutes  with  a 
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NYONE  can  stick  this 

window    on    like   a  \ 

tube  patch    without  | 

tools  or  extra  expense— with- i 

out  removing  back  curtain — ' 

without  loss  of  car's  use.    It  '' 

,  lasts  longer.   No  stitching  to 

'  weaken  celluloid.    Made  for  ■ 

all  popular  cars.   60  cents  up 

'        See  your  dealer  or  write 

The  Cincinnati   Auto  Specialty  Co. 
324  Main  St.  CINCINNATI.  U.S.A. 
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insure  maximum  safety  and  minimum 
cost   in  safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  fire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.    An  inex- 
pensive  "Drop  Out"   Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 
original  efficiency.    The  Economy  is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  comparer!  with 
the  use  of  one-time  fuses,  it  cuts  annua  1  f U'^e 
maintenance  costs  approximately  80%. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleane  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  U.S.  A. 

Sole  manufactvrers  of  ••ARKLESS''-thi:  Non- 

Reneioahle  Ftuie  vnth  the  100',,,  (junranteed 

Indicator , 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  at  Montreal 


GILSON  GARDEN  TSPLS 

The  Liberty  Adjustable  Cultiva- 
tor-Weeder  mulches  the  soil  and 
destroys  weeds.  Ideal  forall-around 
gardening.  From  your  dealer  or  aj     ce 

PRICE  AT  FACTORY  "^  ^    ^^ 

Send  Draft,  Mon- 
ey Order  or  Check  to 

J,  E.  GILSON  CO. 

Port  Washiag- 
lOD.Wis, 


10 
Day 
Free 
Trial 


10,000  Miles 

guaranteed  and 
1  No  Punctures 


After  ten  years  test  by  thou- 
iiands  of  car  nsers,  Briotson 
PneumaticTireshavesolved 

fneuiriatio  tire  problem, 
asyriding.absolutel}  proof 
against  pancturee,  blow- 
out8,ruts,rini  cut, skidding, 
oil.  grasoline.  In  ehort  trouble 
■  proof.  Written  10. OOOmile  guar- 
antee. Some  go  15  to  20,000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Uake  OS  prove  it.     Don't  pay  If 

not    aatisfied.      Write   to-day  for 

details  of  most  liberal,  convincing 

"Free    Trial"    plan    ever   offered. 

'  Sent  with  illustrated. descriptive  book 

The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.    f>i-¥i 

1015  W,  O.  W.  BIdg.,   Omaha,  NeBr. 
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The  oldest  and  largest  manufacturers 
of  wrought  steel  hardware  in  the  world 


Oie  wind  WON'T  wait  fryovL 

YOU  may  get  your  car  in  or  out  of  the  garage 
before  the  wind  slams  a  heavy  door  on  it^ 
but  is  the  chance  worth  the  cost  of  replacing  a 
a  lamp  or  straightening  a  fender  if  the  wind 
should  beat  you  to  it? 

The  Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder  insures  you  against 
just  such  accidents.  It  is  an  arm  of  steel.  Push  the 
door  out  and  the  holder  automatically  locks  it  open 
at  a  little  more  than  a  right  ano;le.  To  unlock  the 
holder  and  close  the  door,  pull  the  handle. 

The  Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder  is  a  mechanical  foot- 
man who  never  gets  tired  and  never  forgets.  It  can 
be  applied  to  old  or  new  doors  of  any  size  or  shape. 

There  are  Stanley  Garage  Door  Hinges,  Bolts,  Latches 
and  Pulls,  all  designed  especially  for  garage  use. 
Stanley  Garage  Hardware  offers  you  complete  equip- 
ment for  your  garage.  It  is  carried  by  the  leading 
hardware  stores  everywhere. 

"8  Garafres"  is  a  booklet  built  around  tha 
illust  rntions  and  descriptions  of  eight  typi- 
cal private  garages.  It  contains  valuable 
information  about  garage  construction 
A  copy  will  be  sent  you  free  on  request. 

THE   STANLEY   WORKS 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 

100  Lafayette  Street 


CHICAGO 

75  East  Lake  Street 


Bolsheviki  of  Russia  will  send  an  army 
of  150,000  men  to  assist  the  Hungarian 
Bolsheviki,  according  to  advices  from 
Paris. 

The  Soviet  congress  meeting  in  Berlin, 
according  to  reports  from  that  city,  is 
developing  into  a  rough-and-tumble 
parliament,  marked  by  clashes  be- 
tween the  Majority  Socialists  and  tho 
Independents. 

April  10. — Distribution  of  food  in  the 
American  zone  of  occupation  in  Ger- 
many will  begin  within  the  next  few 
days,  according  to  a  report  from 
Coblenz.  The  first  shipment  con- 
sists of  a  train-load  of  flour,  bacon, 
rice,  and  evaporated  milk. 

Diplomatic  relations  have  been  estab- 
lished between  the  Russian  and  the 
Bavarian  Soviet  governments,  reports 
Berlin. 

The  strike  fever  in  Germany  is  nowhere 
abating,  says  a  report  from  Berlin. 
A  general  strike  has  broken  out  at 
Brunswick  with  a  distinct  tendency  to 
prepare  the  way  for  another  Soviet 
republic  hostile  to  the  Weimar  Govern- 
ment, placing  all  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  proletariat. 

April  11. — A  revolutionary  movement  in 
Bavaria  has  spread  to  Baden,  accord- 
ing to  a  Copenhagen  rep-^rt,  and 
agitators  are  attempting  to  proclaim  a 
Soviet  repubhc  there.  Revolutionary 
tribunals  have  been  established  in 
Munich,  and  it  is  said  that  all  the  news- 
papers have  been  placed  under  munici- 
pal control,  the  owners  receiving  no 
compensation. 

The  National  Assembly  at  Weimar 
accepts  a  resolution  supjiorted  by  all 
j)arties,  except  the  Independents,  de- 
manding a  peace  treaty  corresponding 
with  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points 
and  declaring  that  "a  peace  of  justice 
must  not  inflict  upon  us  any  changes  in 
territorj-  in  violation  of  that  program." 

The  election  in  Hungary  for  the  creation 
of  Soviet  councils  passed  off  wilhoul 
special  incident,  the  process  being 
carried  out  under  the  coercion  of  the 
Hed  army,  according  to  Budapest. 
The  work  of  organizing  the  country  is 
being  feverishly  continued,  the  C(>ntral 
feature  of  the  plan  being  to  applj'  the 
trust  idea  to  all  industries. 

April  12. — Civil  war  in  Munich  is  re- 
garded as  imminent  following  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Communists  in  Posen  in 
establishing  a  Soviet  rei)ublic,  says  a 
Berlin  dispatch.  Three  would-be  gov- 
ernments now  exist  in  Bavaria. 

Persons  to  the  number  of  IT)?  have  been 
kilh^d  and  ISl  wounded  in  strike  riots 
at  Diisseldorf,  Coi)enhagen  reports. 

April  13.— The  War  Minister  of  the 
Government  of  Saxony,  Herr  Xf^iring. 
is  lynched  at  Dresden  b^'  disgruntled 
soldiers  to  whom  he  had  refused  a 
lu-aring,  Copenhagen  reports.  The 
Ministry  was  stormed  by  the  demon- 
strators, and  thi^  minister  c'  -igged  out 
and  thrown  into  the  Elbe,  where  he 
was  shot  and  killed  when  he  tried  to 
swim  to  shore. 

Many  towns  in  Bavaria  quit  the  Soviet 
government,  says  a  Berlin  report. 
Sentiment  among  a  large  numl)er  of 
th(>  i)eople  of  Munich  and  of  almost  the 
(>ntire  remaind(T  of  Ba^•aria  is  steadily 
growing  against  the  ruthlessness  and 
incompetence  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

April  14. — The  ban  on  postal,  cable,  and 
wireU>ss  coinmuni(!ations  between  Ger- 
many and  neutral  countries  has  been 
lifted  to  a  limited  extent,  says  a  Paris 
report,  in  order  to  enable  a  luU  oper- 
ation of  the  food-agre(>ment  reached  on 
March  14,  at  Brussels. 

Disorders  in   which   many   persons  were 
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PRINGFIELD 


TRUCK 

The  Big  Brother  to  the  Railroads 


Where  Truck  Values  Are  Determined 

By  Truck  Performance 


THE  City  Ice  and  Storage 
Company,  of  Kansas  City, 
requires  dependable,  every-day 
service  from  its  motor  trucks. 

It  is  therefore  sig'nificant 
that  after  long  experiment  and 
comparison  they  now  use 
Kelly-Springfields. 

Here  is  just  another  instance 
of  how  Kelly-Springfield  units 
grow  into  Kelly-Springfield 
fleets. 

Up  and  down  the  hills  of 
Kansas  City,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, day  in  and  day  out,  these 
rugged  Kelly  trucks  have 


shown  a  stamina,  an  economy 
of  operation,  that  win  recog- 
nition wherever  truck  values 
are  determined  by  truck  per- 
formance. 

The  reliability  of  Kelly- 
Springfield  trucks  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  way  they  are  built. 
Every  essential  part  of  the 
truck  is  made  in  the  great 
Kelly-Springfield  plant,  and  for 
twelve  years  the  Kelly-Spring- 
field organization  has  concen- 
trated on  the  single  problem 
of  building  trucks  that  make 
good— that  -work,  while  many 
others  are  being  worked  upon. 


nA  to  6  Ton  Models 
The  KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  MOTORTRUCK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Builders  of  High  Grade  Motor  Trucks 
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"Just  a  Minute-Tires  Are  a  Little  Soft" 

There  is  no  excuse  for  starting  out  on  soft  tires — 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  keep  them  always  up  to  pressure  if  you  have  a 


Price  complete  with  14-h. 
Tube  and  Thumb  Lock 

$i  ^.00 

Price  512-^"  West  of  the  Rockies 


DETROIT 

CRANK- SHAFT 


Guaranteed  for  Life 


In  writing  please  specify 

Make  and  Model 

of  your  car 


And  tires  properly  inflated  mean  greater 
mileage,  freedom  from  puncture — money 
saved. 

The  Detroit  Crankshaft  Tire  Pump  Is  the 
one  power-driven  pump  that  attaches  to 
the  right  place  on  the  car— the  Crank- 
shaft—where there  is  unlimited  power — 
where  it  cannot  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  engine — and  where  the  air 
cannot  be  contaminated  with  oil. 

It   is  a    sturdy   pump  —  strong   and    de- 


pendable—instantly and  easily  attached 
and  powerful  in  operation. 

It  is  really  a  little  "Free  Air"  station  that 
fits  into  the  tool-box  and  goes  with  you 
wherever  the  car  goes. 

It  not  only  pays  for  itself  several  times 
over  in  the  extra  mileage  it  gives  you 
from  your  tires  — but  there  is  a  wonderful 
feeling  of  satisfaction  and  freedom  from 
worry  in  knowing  that  it  is  in  the  tool-box 
ready  for  action  on  a  moment's  notice. 


Small  in  Size — Big  in  Service 
Get  it  from  your  Accessory  dealer  or  Garage  man 


THE    DETROIT    ACCESSORIES    CORPORATION,    DETROIT,    Michigan 


WRIGHT  ACCESSORIES  CORP. 
Atlanta,  Ca. 


Factory    Branch    Offices 

MILLER-CAVE  CORP.  HUGHSON  &  MERTON 

122  So.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  77  O'Fairell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


ASCH  &  CO. 
16-24  West  61st  Street,  New  York 
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killod  take  place  in  tho  atroots  of 
Berlin,  aecordinK  to  a  report  from  that 
city.  CJovernment  troops  attacked  the 
Spartaci<les  in  tile  southeastern  section 
of  Diisseldorf  and  ejected  th(>ni.  Gov- 
ernin«'nt  troops  are  reported  to  have 
coini^  in  contact  with  forces  of  the 
Brunswick  Soviet,  which  fled  before 
the  advance  of  the  government 
invasion. 

Former  Prince  Joachim,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  former  Kaiser,  hopes  to 
emigrate  to  America  after  peace  is 
signed,  according  to  a  Geneva  report. 

April  1,'').--The  battle  in  Munich  for  the 
central  railway  station  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  government 
troops,  says  a  Berlin  report.  Munich 
is  again  in  the  hands  of  Comnmnists. 
It  is  said  that  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment recently  issued  a  big  list  of 
radical  orders,  among  which  was  one 
providing  for  the  commnnization  of 
women,  "including  wives." 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

April  9. — The  evacuation  of  the  Black  Sea 
port  of  Odessa  by  the  Allied  forces  is 
confirmed  officially,  a  Paris  report 
says.  The  chief  cause  of  anxiety  in 
connection  with  this  evacuation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  most  fertile  regions 
of  southern  Russia  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Bolshevik  forces,  giving  them 
resources  in  grain,  coal,  and  minerals. 

April  10. — The  Soviet  Republic  through 
L.  C  A.  K.  Martens,  who  says  he  is  its 
accredited  agent,  has  made  formal 
demand  upon  the  Ambassador  of  the  old 
regime,  Boris  Bakhmeteff,  to  surrender 
all  property  of  the  Russian  Government 
in  the  United  States  under  his  control, 
including  the  Embassy  building  in 
Washington,  all  files,  and  archives, 
and  all  moneys. 

April  11. — Hjalmar  Branting,  the  Swedish 
Socialist  leader,  and  Dr.  Fridtjoff 
Nansen,  head  of  the  Norwegian  Food 
Commission  to  the  United  States,  and 
several  other  prominent  Scandinavians 
and  Swiss  subjects  have  asked  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
Director-General  of  Inter-Allied  relief, 
to  arrange  for  the  feeding  of  the  larger 
cities  of  Russia,  especially  Petrograd, 
according  to  a  report  from  Paris. 

April  12. — The  Bolshevik  Government  of 
Russia  is  making  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  a  big  military  offensive  this 
spring,  according  to  official  dispatches 
received  by  Washington.  Measures 
are  being  taken  to  increase  the  output 
of  ammunition-factories  and  for  the 
transportation  of  troops. 

April  14. — The  Russian  commission  in 
Paris,  headed  by  Prince  Lvoff,  the  first 
Premier  after  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
representing  the  various  anti-Bolshevik 
governments,  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  plan  for  feeding  Soviet  Russia, 
Paris  advises,  because  such  a  plan 
would  interfere  with  the  forces  now 
making  good  progress  in  their  cam- 
paigns against  the  Bolsheviki. 

April  15. — Successes  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
troops  are  reported  on  various  points, 
according  to  a  report  from  London. 
The  Soviet  forces  have  compelled  the 
Roumanians  to  begin  a  general  retreat 
into  Bessarabia  and  from  western 
Ukraine  it  is  reported  that  the  troops 
of  General  Petlura  have  been  driven 
from  their  positions. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  said  to  be  making 
preparations  on  a  large  scale  for  an 
attack  upon  Murmansk,  according 
to  advices  received  by  Washington. 
Large  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition 
have  been  assembled,  and  the  Bol- 
sheviki are  shifting  their  troops  in  the 
direction  of  Archangel. 

Troops    in    the    Red     army    in    eastern 


Russia  have  adopted  trade-union  m(>th- 
ods  by  demanding  i)ay  for  each  hour 
of  fighting,  a  London  report  says.  In 
some  cases  the  i)ay  demanded  amounts 
to  20  rul)les  an  hour. 

Indisputable  evidence  of  the  massacre 
l)y  the  Bolsheviki  of  more  than  2,000 
(uvilians  in  and  near  the  town  of  Osa 
has  been  obtained  by  repnisentatives 
of  the  Red  Cross,  who  hav(>  Just  re- 
turned from  that  section,  according 
to  a  rei)ort  from  Omsk. 

FOREIGN 

Ai)ril  10.— Holland  will  tax  the  former 
Kaiser  on  a  $20,000,000  income,  says 
a  dispatch  from  Amerongen.  He  is 
said  to  have  purchased  a  large  estate 
known  as  "Klein  England." 

The  voters  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
vote  wet  by  65,757  to  7,050  in  th<> 
referendum  to  decide  whether  the 
province  would  permit  the  use  of  beer, 
wine,  and  cider,  a  Montreal  dispatch 
says. 

April  11. — Emiliano  Zapata,  known  as 
the  worst  bandit  of  Mexico,  and  for  a 
long  time  in  control  of  the  State  of 
Morelos,  has  been  killed  by  Federal 
troops,  says  a  dispatch  from  Mexico 
City. 

April  12. — Riots  in  hundreds  of  places 
in  Korea  are  reported  from  Tokyo. 
One  report  states  that  a  thousand 
persons  were  killed  in  one  day  in  Seoul 
by  Japanese  troops  during  a  demon- 
stration by  Korean  mobs. 

April  13. — The  total  value  of  supplies  dis- 
tributed in  Europe  during  the  month 
of  March  was  .f95,000,000,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  by  Herbert 
Hoover  in  Paris.  All  but  $2,500,000 
was  furnished  on  the  basis  of  deferred 
payment. 

In  two  days  of  rioting  in  Egypt,  38  persons 
were  killed  and  a  hundred  wounded, 
says  a  report  from  Cairo.  Armenians 
were  chiefly  the  objects  of  the  mob 
attacks. 

Limerick,  Ireland,  is  placed  under  mar- 
tial law,  owing  to  recent  political  dis- 
orders, says  a  report  from  that  city. 

April  14. — Five  American  missionaries  are 
being  held  by  the  Japanese,  charged 
with  being  connected  with  the  revolt 
in  Korea,  says  a  San  Francisco  report. 

Limerick,  Ireland,  is  tied  up  by  a  general 
strike  called  by  the  trades-unions  as  a 
protest  against  martial  law,  according 
to  a  report  from  that  city.  Gas  and 
electric  suppUes  are  cut  off  and  food 
has  ceased  coming  into  the  city. 

April  15. — Extensive  preparations  in  Fin- 
land for  military  action  against  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  forces  are  reported 
in  official  dispatches  to  Washington. 
The  Finnish  army  is  said  to  have  been 
cleared  of  unreliable  elements  and  vast 
amounts  of  food  collected. 

Wide-spread  disturbances  in  India  are 
reported  from  London,  being  the  result, 
it  is  said,  of  resistance  against  recent 
Indian  legislation  intended  to  combat 
seditious  conspiracy. 

More  than  1,500,000  tons  of  shipping 
have  been  assigned  by  the  United 
States  to  the  work  of  feeding  the  peoples 
of  Europe  who  are  threatened  with 
starvation. 

DOMESTIC 

t 

April  9. — Three  thousand  internal  revenue 
agents  wiU  enforce  prohibition  after 
July  1  under  plans  just  announced,  says 
a  report  from  Washington.  They  will 
be  distributed  in  districts  where  revenue 
officials  look  for  the  most  persistent 
efforts  to  make  whisky  illegally. 

April  10.— A  wage  increase  of  $65,000,000 


If  you  cut  yourself  don't  take 
a  chance — use  New-Skin,  the 
antiseptic  preparation  for 
cuts,  scrapes  and  little  hurts. 

Eighteen  years  in  use. 


Never  Neglect 
a  Break  in  the  Skin  ' 


Be  sure  you  get 
genuine  New- 
Skin,  not  an 
inferior  substi- 
tute. 


All  Druggists- — 
15  and  30  cents 


Flor»    do' 


MELBA/^^ 

The  C/gar  Supreme  '  ^^   ^ 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

I.  Lewis  Cigar  Mfg.  Co..  Newark.  N.  J.,  Maker 
_  Largest  Independent  Cigar  Factory  in  the  World 


LABELS 

The  stay-stack  kind.  AU  shapes,  all 
sizes.  Made  special  to  your  order.  Million 
lots  a  specialty.  No  order  too  large — none 
too  small.  Largest  ezclasive  gammed 
label  manufactarers  in  the  world. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO. 

9tK  and  TKompson  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


BUN  G ALO WS 

COTTAGE  S 

And    Tinv  2  Storv  Designs 

by  the  1000.     NEW  IDEAS 

and  Latest  Features. 

Send  2SC  stamps  for  100 

"SWELLERS" 

WALTER  J.  KEITH 

Arch't.  1603  Hennepin  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  to  ride  **  and  exhibit635gig:J^-  Ti.  , 


the  new  Ranger"Motorbike"coin- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  lights 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank,  | 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and  ' 
anti-skid  tires.Cholce  of  44  other  j 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval) 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  biel 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our] 
Factory-direct-to-Rider  marvelous  ) 
offers  and  terms. 

TIRPC   Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  Inuw   Sundries,  and  parts  for  I 
all  bicycles— at    half  usual  prices./ 

SEND  NO   MONEY    but  tell  us  I  _ 

exactly  what  you  need.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FIUIE  catalog.' 
CYCLE  COMPANY 
Oeob  HI-172.CHICAG( 
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OTYLE  is  only  a  part  of  value  — 
Tailoring  is  only  a  part  of  value  — 
Fabric  is  only  a   part   of   value — 

Value  is  all  these  and  more:  the  giv- 
ing of  the  most  for  the  money. 

T^HAT  practical  ideal 
of  Value  is  expressed 
in   Michaels-Stern 

Value  -  First 
Clothes. 


( ( 


WHAT  Good  Clothes  Did 
For  Me,"  a  success -story 
reprinted  from  the  American  Mag- 
azine, will  he  sent  free  on  request. 
Address  Michaels,  Stern  &  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


\f         A/iichaeJs  -  Stern 
^LUE-pRSTQCTHES 

$25  to  $60— At  Value-First  Dealers 


to  railway  employees  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  fiailroad  Administration, 
about  400,000  men  being  affected,  a 
Washington  dispatch  states.  This 
brings  the  annual  railroad  pav-roll  to 
.^,000,000.000,  which  includes  wage- 
increases  during  the  war  aggregating 
$1,365,000,000. 

Sidney  Drew,  the  motion-picture  come- 
dian, dies  at  his  home  in  New  York  City. 

State  Senator  Inland,  of  California, 
reconsiders  his  intention  to  introduce 
an  anti-Japanese  land  bill  in  the  Senate, 
after  a  cablegram  had  been  received 
from  Secretary  Lansing  to  the  effect 
that  such  legislation  would  be  "par- 
ticularly unfavorable  at  this  time," 
says  a  report  from  Sacramento. 

A  new  political  party  has  been  formed 
by  the  labor-leaders  of  Illinois,  accord- 
ing to  advices  from  Springfield.  It  is 
to  be  designated  temporarily  as  the 
State  Labor  party.  Women  workers 
were  represented  by  delegates  from  the 
W^omen's  Trade  League,  of  Chicago. 

The  War  Department  has  taken  over  the 
entire  Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  system 
for  officers  and  eidisted  men  in  France, 
it  is  announced  by  William  Sloan, 
Chairman  of  the  National  War  Work 
Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is  also 
stated  that  no  reimbursement  will  be 
sought  by  the  organization  for  the 
$6,000,000  spent  in  building  up  the 
system  and  buying  books. 

Aliens  are  emigrating  through  the  port 
of  New  York  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  day,  according  to  Immigration 
officials.  The  exodus  is  causing  dis- 
quiet to  students  of  the  labor  situation, 
it  is  said,  who  fear  a  shortage  in 
industry. 

April  11. — A  nation-wide  program  to  sup- 
port and  supplement  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  is  launched  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment from  headquarters  of  the  mis- 
sionary centenary  movement  in  New 
York  City.  It  will  focus  on  May  4. 
which  will  be  observed  as  "Unemploy- 
ment Sunday''  in  the  18,000  churches 
of  the  denomination. 

Authority  of  the  Director-General  of 
Railroads  to  fix  freight-  and  passenger- 
rates  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  according  to  a  Wash- 
ington report.  The  question  will  be 
brought  up  on  appeals  from  the  North 
Dakota  Supreme  Court  involving  de- 
crees and  enjoining  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  and  other  lines  in  that 
State  from  charging  increased  rates. 

Pension  bills  rivaling  in  amount  those 
providing  for  Civil-War  veterans  will 
be  put  up  to  the  next  Congress,  says  a 
report  from  Washington.  The  reason 
is  said  to  be  that  thousands  of  letters 
to  members  of  Congi-ess  indicate  that 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  has  proved 
an  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  the 
pension  plan. 

The  American  Meat  Packers'  Association 
declares  in  a  statement  issued  at 
Chicago  that  lower  meat  prices  may 
not  be  expected  until  the  war-stricken 
countries  of  Europe  resume  their  quota 
of  production. 

The  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church  will 
begin  a  ])rohibition  campaign  in  Mexico, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Elmer 
Lynn  WiUiams,  Chairnum  of  the  Board 
of  Temperance,  being  i)rompted  to 
take  tliis  stej)  because  the  head  of  the 
whisky  trust  in  the  United  States  is 
now  in  Mexico  arranging  to  carry  on 
business  there. 

Recognition  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
Government  by  the  United  States, 
and  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Russia  were  demanded  in  a 
resolution  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
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SMOKELESS 

SHC3TGUN 

POWDEltS 

Dupont    Ballistite— Schultze 

are  the  choice  of  the  Nation's  crack 
irapshots.  Look  for  the  names  on 
the   Box  when  you  purchase   shells. 


Learn  to  Shoot 

KNOW  how  to  handle  and  use  a  gun. 
Sharpen  your  judgment  and  mental  speed. 
Trapshooting  will  help  you  do  it. 

TRAPSHOOTING 

is  the  reconstructive  sport — particularly  for  the  business  man. 
It  demands  concentration — the  kind  of  concentration  that 
takes  you  completely  away  from  business  worries  and 
cares.  But  sends  you  back  a  better  man,  clearer  and 
keener  in  thought    and  judgment. 

Go  out  to  this  year's  Beginners'  Day 
Shoot.    In  June  and  July. 

Learn  how  to  shoot.  Get  a  taste  of  the  game's 
fascination.  Don't  be  timid.  Don't  let  lack  of  experience 
restrain  you.  Be  friends  with  a  gun  and  get  some  of 
the  fun.  The  gun  club  is  the  place.  Beginners'  Day 
is  the  time.      Men  and  women  are  welcome. 

Write  today  for  full  information  and  name  of  nearest  gun  club 
SPORTING  POWDER  DIVISION 

E.   I.   DU   PONT   DE   NEMOURS   ^  COMPANY 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 

Plants,  Warehouses,  and  Sales  Offices  in  principal  business  centers 


The  Principal  du  Pont  Products  Are: 


Explosives:  Industrial.  Agricultural,  and  Sporting.  Chemicals:  Pyroxylin  Solutions.  Ethers.  Bronzing  Liquids.  Coal  Tar  Distillates. 
Commercial  Acids.  Alums,  etc.  Leather  Substitutes:  Fabrikoid  Upholstery.  Rayntite  Top  Material,  Fairfield  Rubber^Cloth.  Pyroxylin 
Plastics:  Ivory.  Shell  and  Transparent  Py-ra-lin,  Py-ra-lin  Specialties.  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  and  CufFs.  Paints  and  Varnishes: 
For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Lithopone:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Stains, 
Fillers,  Lacquers  and  Enamels:    For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.      Dyestuffs:  Coal  Tar  DyestuflFs,  and  Intermediates. 

For    full    information    address:    Advertising    Division,   E.   I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &-  Company.   Wilmington,   Delaware, 


VISIT  DU  PONT  PRODUCTS  STORE  WHEN  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 


""VtMuttfj„,UMff' 
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GROWS   LIKE  A  SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 


CXMAUST  OUTLET- 
CXHAUST  rNLET 


-rarii 


[^: 


x\ 


WATCH 
INLET 
VALVC 


IF 


\? 


ovenrLOW  cut 

OUT  VALVC 


/.OVCRrLOW 
LINC 


t 

WATER 
, REGULATOR 


To  enlarge  from  two  or  three 
units  to  five  or  six  units  you 
scrap  nothing  —  you  merely 
add  to  your  original  equip- 
ment—  a  feature  exclusive 
with  the 

All-Service 
Feed-Water 
Heater 


BLOW-Orr  VALVE 


OHIOJ 


Cuts  industrial  coal 
a  good  15% 


Swartwout 
Modernized 
Power  Plant 
Equipment 

Swartwout 
Hydromatic 
Steam  Traps 

(Patented) 

Swartwout 
Cast  Iron 
Exhaust 
Heads 

(Patented) 

Swartwout 
Steam  &  Oil 
Separators 

(Patented) 

Swartwout 
Feed  Water 
Heaters 

AlsoWaterlevel 
Control  Valves, 
Air  and  Gaso- 
line Appliances, 
and  Sugar 
Entrainment 
Catchalls 

Individual 
Bulletins 
on  request 


DELIVERING  cold  water  from  your 
water  mains  direct  to  your  boiler 
is  an  expensive  —  and  unnecessary — 
luxury.  Use  your  exhaust  steam  to 
preheat  your  feed  water  in  a  Swartwout 
All- Service  Heater  and  you  (1)  save 
3^our  boilers  from  lime  and  scale-forming 
sediment,  (2)  reduce  your  water  charges, 
and   (3)   save   15%  on   coal.       An   oil 

separator,  built  into  the  heater,  removes  all 
oil  from  the  exhaust  steam  and  makes  the 
surplus  water  available  for  any  use. 

Built  on  the  unit  system,  additional  plates 
to  increase  the  number  of  units  may  be  added 
as  your  plant  grows,  protecting  your  original 
investment.  With  a  Swartwout"  there  is 
nothing  to  scrap  or  sell  at  a  loss  when  your 
plant  outgrows  your  original  heater. 

Write  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  heater 
which  grows  with  your  plant."  It  is  inter- 
esting reading  to  plant  executives  interested 
in  reducing  operating  waste.  Ask  for  Bulle- 
tin  111-D. 

THE  OHIO   BLOWER   COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Swartwout  Power  Plant,  Ventilating,  and  Foundry  Equipment  is  backed 
by  an  adequate  and  skilled  advisory  service,  rendered  t>y  experienced 
branch  office  organizations  and  sales-agencieslfrom  coast  to  coast. 


warLwou 

Industrial  Specialties 

Patented. 


vote  by  representatives  of  organized 
labor,  assembled  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
to  organize  the  Illinois  Labor  party, 
according  to  advices  from  that  city. 

April  12. — A  medal  to  be  issued  to  every 
soldier  who  participated  in  the  great 
war  has  been  decided  upon,  a  report 
from  Washington  says.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  Victory  Medal,  and  on 
one  side  will  bear  a  Winged  Victory 
and  on  the  other  the  words:  "The 
Great  War  for  Civihzation,"  and  the 
arms  of  the  Allies. 

American  cable  censorship  on  communica- 
tion to  Central  and  South  America 
and  also  to  the  Orient,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Vladivostok,  will  be  abolished 
April  18,  says  a  dispatch  from  Paris. 

April  13. — Terms  of  the  Victory  Liberty 
Loan  are  announced  bj^  Seeretarv  Glass 
as  follows:  Amount,  i5;4,.500,()0().000, 
oversubscriptions  to  be  rejected;  in- 
terest 4M  per  cent,  for  partially  tax- 
exempt  notes  convertible  into  the  3% 
notes  wholly  tax  exempt;  maturity 
four  years,  with  the  Treasury  reserving 
the  privilege  of  redeeming  the  notes 
in  three  years. 

Senators  who  criticized  the  League  of 
Nations  constitution  hold  that  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  are  a 
victory  for  them,  says  a  Washington 
report. 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  several  times  Socialist 
candidate  for  President,  enters  the 
West  Virginia  penitentiary  to  begin  ser\  - 
ing  his  ten-year  sentence  for  violation 
of  the  Espionage  Act,  according  to  a 
MoundsviUe,  W.  Va.,  report. 

April  14. — One  hundred  and  three  war- 
ships, comprising  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  arrive  in  New  York.  They  will 
remain  untU  April  30. 

Propaganda  leaflets  urging  mutiny,  sent 
out  by  the  Russian  Soviet  Government 
among  the  American  troops  in  Russia, 
are  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  recent 
mutiny  among  members  of  the  339th 
Infantry,  says  a  report  from  Wa.«h- 
ington.  The  leaflets  were  signed  by 
Lenine,  addrest  the  troops  as  "fellow- 
workers,"  and  appealed  to  them  to 
cease  fighting  their  "brothers." 

W^age-increases  averaging  about  $1.5  a 
month  for  approximately  69,000  em- 
ployees of  the  American  Railway 
Express  Company  are  announced  by 
Director-General  Hines,  according  to  a 
report  from  Washington.  The  in- 
crease represents  an  advance  of  $25  a 
month  above  the  wage-scale  in  effect 
January  1,  1918. 

April  15. — American  troops  to  the  num- 
ber of  275,000  are  returning  to  the 
United  States  from  Europe  during  the 
present  month,  according  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  Baker  in 
Paris.  In  Mav  it  is  expected  to  bring 
back  250,000^  and  in  .June  300,000, 
which  number  will  be  maintained 
monthly  thereafter  until  all  the  1,400,- 
000  still  left  in  France  are  returned. 

Surplus  war-materials  were  sold  by  the 
Government  during  the  last  week  in 
March  to  the  amount  of  $2,.533,143. 
The  materials  consisted  of  various 
items  of  amnuinition,  building  mate- 
rials chemicals,  clothing,  and  other 
equipment. 

Broadway      Successes     Explained. — "'  I 

always  prefer  playing  big  cities  to  playing 
one-night  stands,"  remarked  Mr.  Storm- 
ington  Barnes. 

"  What's  the  difference?  " 

"  I  like  to  have  pe()i)l(^  stay  through  the 
show.  In  a  one-night  stand  everybody 
has  a  home  to  go  to.  In  a  big  (!ity  a  lot 
of  people  would  rather  sit  in  the  theater 
than  go  back  to  the  hotel." — Washington 
Star. 
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Stewarts  Cast  *200  to  *300  Less 

And  Save  You  Money  Every  Day 

THESE   are  the   questions  every  intelligent  buyer  of 
transportation  asks — and  Stewart  answers: 

Is  It  Dependable  Transportation? 

Will  it  deliver  the  goods  every  time?    In  five  years  no 
Stewart  has  worn  out.    The  first  50  are  still  giving  unin-» 
terrupted  and  economical  service. 

Is  It  Quick  Transportation? 

Ninety-two  per  cent  of  Stewart  power  is  delivered  to  the 
rear  tires.  From  600  to  700  weighty  parts  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  unhung  weight,  which  ended  most  of 
the  time-losing  truck  troubles  and  repair  delays,  redoubled 
the  Stewart's  agility  and  certainty  of  performance,  and 
insured  a  minimum  of  repairs. 

What  Does   This  Transportation  Cost? 

From  $200  to  $300  less  on  the  first  price  than  average 
trucks  of  the  same  tonnage;  25%  saved  on  operating  costs; 
50%  on  maintenance  cost.  Stewart  construction  saves 
gasoline.  It  saves  tire  and  truck  wear.  It  saves  costs  on 
repairs  and  losses  from  truck  idleness. 

These  advantages  covering  all  worthwhile  points  in  truck 
operation,  have  confirmed  more  than  200  different  lines  of 
business  in  27  countries,  in  the  use  of  the  Stewart  truck. 
We  believe  you  too  will  use  Stewarts  exclusively  when 
you  have  tested  them.  There  are  Stewarts  for  a*ny  trans- 
portation requirement. 


^  Ton  Chassis   $1050.00 

1  Ton  Chassis     1575.00 
1)4  Ton  Chassis     1975.00 

2  Ton  Chassis      2575.00 
3H  Ton  Chassis     3500.00 

(/.  o.  b.  Buffalo) 


TRUCKS 


gtJgtoqHr 


Write  {9T  tree  booklet  "How  to  Choose  a  Motor  Truck."     Address  Stewart  Motor  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Austin  and  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 


This  great  engine  terminal  of  Austin  design, 
now  under  construction  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  West,  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  is  one  of 
three  conspicuous  engine  terminal] operations 
now  being  built  by  Austin  for  this  railroad. 

At  Logansport,  Ind. ,  a  huge  locomotive  erec- 
tion shop  of  250-ton  capacity  designed  by  the 
Austin  Company  is  rapidly  nearing  completion. 

At  Crestline,  Ohio,  another  complete  engine 
terminal    including    a    30-stall    roundhouse, 


power  house,  store  house,  ash  pits,  inspection 
pits,  etc.,  is  well  under  way. 

Noteworthy  performance  on  important 
railway  work  is  being  achieved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  standard  designs,  standard  field 
practice  and  sound  business  methods. 

The  same  principles  applied  to  all  classes 
of  industrial  building  produce  economy  and 
efficiency  both  i?i  building  and  in  plant  operation. 
Send  for  the  Austin  Book  of  Buildings. 


THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 
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AUSTIN  METHOD 


For  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  address  nearest  oflSce: 

16113  Euclid  Ave.,  Eddy  4500 

217  Broadway,  Barclay  8886 

1026  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Spruce  1291 

1406  G  St,  N.  W.,  Franklin  6420 

493  Union  Arcade,  Grant  607 1 

1452  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Cherry  4466 


CLEVELAND 
NEW  YORK     - 
PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT      - 


A  complete  "million  dollar"  engine 
terminal  for  the  Pennsylvania  Lines, 
West,  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  designed  under 
theirdirection,  built  and  equipped  by  The 
Austin  Company. 


CHICAGO,    1374  Confl  Com'l  Bank  Bldg..  Wabash  5801 
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Labor  and  Investments 

Certain  classes  of  secu- 
rities are  being  hard  hit  by 
labor  troubles  and  the  fall 
in  prices.  Others  will  profit 
from  the  downward  trend 
of  money.  Babson's  Re- 
ports will  advise  you  how 
to  invest  safely  and  sanely. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with 
a  definite  pohcy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  WriteDept.  G-2Sof 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character  in  the  World 


paid  on  montlih'  savings;  s'"o  on  Certificates  of 
deposit.  Interest  paid  by  check  on  New  York  or 
credited  and  compounded  each  January  and  July 
air  directed.  Twelve  years  successful  business, 
assets  $618,567.08.  Investors  in  many  states 
and  foreign  countries.  Write  for  literature. 
SECURITY  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO.,  Birmingham.  Ala. 


'.CiiMi/SXMi^ 


INDEX  TABS 

Find  the  place  at  once  if  it's 
marked  with  Dennison's  Index 
Tabs.    Save  time  and  temper. 

Write  to  Dept.   K 
FVaminKham.  Mass..  for  "Handy  Book" 


®  What  Next  ? 


Coinplete  - 

ready^imilt       ^ 

Camire  Cottaj(e^ 
$259 -^    ^ 

Comes  in  sections — including  floor. 
You  can  put  it  together  with  a  wrench. 
Paint,  glass — everything  included. 
Size,  12  feet  x  16  feet. 
Send  today  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Address,  Caref re  Cottage  Dept. 
B.  H.  &  S.  COMPANY 

Sycamore  St.  &<.  Erie  R.  R.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


TERMS  OF  THE  NEW  LOAN  AND  THE 
OUTLOOK  FOR  IT 

THE  impatiently  awaited  terms  of  the 
new  loan,  which  is  to  be  called  the 
Victory  Loan,  as  made  known  from 
Washington  on  April  14,  contained  several 
surprizes.  In  practically  all  particulars 
the  terms  were  more  favorable  to  sub- 
scribers than  the  investment  market  had 
expected  and  the  stock  market  responded  at 
once  to  the  news.  Wall  Street  had  reck- 
oned on  a  $5,000,000,000  loan,  but  the 
amount  has  been  fixt  at  .1t;4,o00,000,000, 
and  no  more  will  be  put  out,  even  if  the 
loan  should  be  oversubscribed.  Common 
exi^ectation  had  teen  for  a  five-year  ma- 
turity. But  the  loan,  as  announced,  will 
mature  in  foiu"  years,  with  option  to  the 
Treasury  to  redeem  in  three.  As  to  the  tax- 
ation features,  The  Evening  Pos<  explains : 

"There  had  been  a  prevalent  impression 
that  while  two  classes  of  bonds  would  be 
offered — taxable  and  tax-exempt — the  tax- 
able bonds  would  be  subject  to  all  Federal 
taxes.  But  the  Treasury  now  announces 
that  even  the  taxable  bonds  will  be  exempt, 
like  the  loan  of  last  October,  from  the 
normal  income  tax.  On  this  basis,  a  rate 
of  4^4  per  cent,  is  fixt  for  the  taxable 
bonds.  At  last  week's  open  market  price 
of  slightly  more  than  93  \^,  the  outstanding 
4J^  per  cents.,  allowing  for  the  increment 
of  principal  before  their  redemption  at  par 
in  193S,  and  allowing  also  for  remission  of 
the  12  per  cent,  normal  income  tax,  pro- 
duce a  net  yield  to  present  purchasers  of 
about  4J^  per  cent.  This  fact  was  the 
basis  for  predictions  of  a  5  per  cent,  rate 
on  a  fully  taxable  new  loan.  But  since 
the  normal  tax  is  exempted  on  this  issue 
also,  a  little  calculation  will  show  that  the 
announced  4^  per  cent,  rate  is  at  present 
equivalent  to  nearly  5%  per  cent.,  if  the 
loan  had  been  subject  to  all  Federal  taxation. 

"Only  the  taxable  bonds  are  offered 
for  subscription;  but  the  holder  will  have 
the  option  of  converting  them  at  par, 
during  their  four-year  terms,  into  bonds 
at  a  lower  interest  rate,  free  from  all 
taxation  except  estate  and  inheritance 
requisitions.  For  these  alternative  bonds, 
the  rate  is  fixt  at  'S%  per  cent.  The  out- 
standing 'Sy>s,  similarly  free  from  taxes, 
have  been  selling  around  993^;  a  price 
which  would  yield  to  the  present  purchaser, 
who  should  hold  them  until  maturity  in 
1947,  only  a  small  trifle  over  the  annual 
3  3^  per  cent.  In  case  of  both  classes  of  the 
new  bonds,  therefore,  the  Treasury  offers  a 
better  return  than  is  offered  by  the  present 
market  for  existing  government  bonds." 

The  same  writer  notes  that  the  amount 
and  terms  raise  three  practical  questions — 
"the  extent  to  which  the  loan  will  provide 
for  coming  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment; the  effect  on  prices  of  outstanding 
Liberty  Bonds  and  of  other  investment 
issues,  and,  finally,  the  bearing  of  the 
terms  on  the  success  of  the  Victory  Loan 
itself."  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
positive  in  his  expectation  that  this  will 
be  the  last  great  "popular  campaign"  for 
a  loan.  In  view  of  the  Government's 
decreasing  expenditures,  he  believes  future 
requirements  in  excess  of  tax  revenue  can 
be  financed  by  short-term  Treasury  bills, 
such  as  the  banks  now  take,  refunded  at 
intervals  into  notes  or  bonds  which  can 
bo  placed  presumably  by  bids  from  the 
investment  market.  As  to  this  i)rediction, 
the  writ(T  says: 

"This  might  perhaps  be  described  as  a 
bold  prediction.  The  Treasury,  reducing 
last  November,  with  a  view  to  termination 


of  hostilities,  its  previous  estimate  of  ex- 
penditure for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
next  June,  predicted  that  Ihe  total  would  be 
$18,000,000,000;  of  which  two-thirds,  or 
$12,000,000,000,  would  be  provided  from 
loans.  Thus  far  in  the  fiscal  vear  verv 
nearly  $7,000,000,000  has  already  been  so 
provided.  That  would  leave  $5,000,000,(X)0 
to  be  borrowed  between  now  and  June  30, 
whereas  the  present  announcement  con- 
templates only  .$4,500,000,000. 

'"Up  to  the  end  of  March,  expenditure 
had  been  $15,164,000,000.  The  March 
disbursements  were  nearly  $600,000,000 
less  than  those  of  January.  If  they  were 
to  be  equaled  in  the  three  remaining 
months,  the  fiscal  year's  total  outlay  would 
be  nineteen  billions  instead  of  the  estimated 
eighteen  billions.  It  is  therefore  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  Secretary  Glass,  in  making  his 
present  forecasts,  is  assured  of  a  further 
continuous  and  heavy  decrease  in  monthly- 
expenditure  between  now  and  July,  or  of 
much  larger  proceeds  from  the  in- 
come and  excess-profits  taxes  than  had 
been  estimated." 

In  Washington  the  terms  were  regarded 
as  hkely  to  attract  the  investor  and  to 
make  him  feel  that  he  was  being  fairly 
treated.  The  issue  was  not  nearly  so 
large  as  had  been  expected  in  most  quarters. 
The  fact  that  the  notes  were  short  in  term 
was  considered  likely  to  make  them  at- 
tractive, but  there  was  some  anxiety  lest 
they  should  tend  to  drift  into  the  banks 
and  remain  there  instead  of  being  widel\- 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  large. 
On  this  account  it  was  understood  there 
would  be  special  efforts  to  secure  a  very 
wide  subscription  to  the  loan,  which,  in 
fact,  was  considered  by  government 
officials  essential  to  the  real  success  of 
the  offering.  Following  were  the  allot- 
ments made  to  eath  of  the  twelve  Federal 
ReserA  e  Districts  on  the  basis  of  a  total 
issue  of  $4,500,000,000: 


First  District — Boston 

$334,000,000 

Second  District — New  York  

1.200  000  000 

Third  District— Philadelphia 

333,O0O.O(Kl 

Fourth  District — Cleveland 

400,000.001) 

Fifth  District — Richmond 

288.000,000 

Sixth  District — .Atlanta 

128,000.000 

Seventh  District — Chicago 

580,000,000 

Eiahth  District — St.  Louis 

173.000.000 

Ninth  District — Minneapolis 

140,000.000 

Tenth  District— Kansas  City     

173,000,000 

Eleventh  District— Dallas 

84,000.000 

Twelfth  District — San  Francisco 

134,000,000 

Bankers  were  reported  to  be  looking  for 
an  oversubscription  to  the  loan.  They  had 
already  been  preparing  for  a  campaign 
in  full  expectation  that  the  notes  would  be 
oversubscribed.  Bankers  felt  there  was 
great  need  for  a  complete  success,  quite  as 
much,  in  fact,  as  there  was  in  the  case  of 
any  of  the  other  Liberty  issues.  Banks  are 
carrying  some  $5,000,000,000  of  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  issued  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  loan,  and  this  amount  may  be 
expected  to  be  increased  before  the  first 
instalment  on  the  subscriptions  becomes 
due.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
remarks  that  when  the  instalments 
b(>gin  to  be  paid  they  "will  presumably 
suffice  to  take  up  the  certificates  as  the 
latter  mature,  but  will  leave  very  little  if 
anything  over  so  that  fresh  financing  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  practically  all  competent 
observers,  begin  to  be  necessary  in  a  short 
time  after  the  completion  of  the  borrowing 
operation."  Not  a  few  predictions  have 
been  heard  to  the  effect  that  in  spite  of 
the  best  disposition  in  the  world  not  to 
put  out  another  Liberty  loan,  some 
action  of  the  .sort  may    in  future    become 
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unavoidablo.  Meantime,  a  distribution 
of  the  fifth  loan  as  widely  as  possible,  in 
order  to  relievo  the  banks  of  (certificates 
and  (liiis  enable  them  so  far  as  possible  t-o 
Iransfer  the  burden  of  GovcTument  financ- 
ing to  the  investiniL"  jniblic  "will  be  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  present  financing." 
As  to  the  outlook  for  a  succ(>ssful  placing 
of  the  loan,  the  same  paper  sajs: 

"The  outlook  for  the  success  of  this 
operation  has,  it  is  stated,  bei^n  materially 
impro\ed  as  a  result  of  the  better  prospects 
for  business  in  the  interior,  the  revival  of 
manufacturing  at  m;uiy  points  and,  hist, 
and  perhai)s  most  important,  the  great 
growth  of  agricultural  i)r()sperity  as  indi- 
cated by  the  present  crop  outlook.  Th(* 
latter  will,  a(!cording  to  some  forecasts, 
create  an  excellent  reser\e  of  buying-power 
in  the  interior  which  will  n^sult  in  a  more 
successful  distribution  of  the  l)onds  there 
than  Avould  otherwise  ha^'e  l)een  ])ossibl(\ 
This  nuiy  make  it  feasible  to  take  some  of 
the  strain  off  of  the  city  communities  which 
have  in  former  campaigns  generally  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  struggle  to  place  the  issues. 

"The  banks  themselves  are  in  a  decidedly 
more  satisfactory  position  than  had  been 
believed  possible,  partly  on  account  of  the 
relatively  slack  demand  for  commercial 
loans  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  general  effort 
to  conserve  their  funds  against  this 
emergency.  It  is  also  true  that  the  recent 
borrowings  of  the  Government  on  certifi- 
cates have  been  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  obligations  previously  incurred 
and  have  not  been  used  as  in  the  case  of 
former  borrowings  for  the  purpose  of 
making  new  purchases  of  war-material  or 
for  the  buying  of  goods  at  very  high  prices. 
This  has  made  the  recent  loans  somewhat 
less  of  a  strain  on  the  banks  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

"Altho  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  some 
that  the  heavy  payments,  both  present  and 
prospective,  for  the  current  year's  income 
ta.\  would  interfere  quite  materially  with 
the  success  of  the  Victory  Loan,  the  first 
instalment  payment  on  March  15  went  off 
very  satisfactorily  on  the  whole,  Avhile  the 
next  is  not  payable  until  two  months 
from  date,  so  that  the  date  of  placing  the 
fifth  loan  falls  at  a  tolerably  favorable 
tin\e  with  lespect  to  the  income-tax  settle- 
ments. The  plan  already  announced  by 
the  Treasury  of  distributing  the  instalment 
payments  on  the  loan  over  a  longer  period 
than  in  the  case  of  former  loans,  and  the 
fact  that  the  income-tax  law  had  allowed 
the  spreading  out  of  income-tax  instalments 
o\or  the  whole  remaining  balance  of  the 
year,  is  regarded  as  helping  very  decidedly 
in  the  actual  flotation  of  the  securities. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  Liberty  Loan 
organization  has  been  restored  to  prac- 
tically its  former  basis  of  efficiency,  and  is 
ready  to  operate  upon  a  plan  substantially 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  former  'drives!' 
Some  modification  of  the  details  of  the 
system  then  followed  may  be  introduced 
at  minor  points,  but  the  general  outlines 
of  the  procedure  are  expected  to  be  not 
very  different  from  that  exhibited  on 
former  occasions  of  the  same  kind." 

AS  TO   BUILDING   COSTS  IN  YEARS 
SINCE  BEFORE  THE  WAR 

In  a  recent  weekly  review  of  business 
and  financial  conditions  in  this  country, 
Moody's  Investment  Service  gave  attention 
to  the  matter  of  building  costs  for  the  five 
years  1914-1918  inclusive.  To  investment 
and  business  interests  these  costs  have 
"large  significance,"  because  steel,  copper, 
and  cement  producers,  to  say  nothing  of 
lumber  industries,  "are  partly  dependent 
upon  building  operations  for  their  pros- 
perity." Moreover,  "all  sorts  of  in- 
dustrial companies  must  from  time  to 
time  build  new  plants  or  additions;  and 
under  existing  circumstances  they  must 
write  off  the  excess  of  present  costs  over 
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WHEN  in  the  course  of  business  events  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  a  business  man  to  broaden 
his  field  of  endeavor,  he  not  infrequently  finds 
that  he  must  broaden  his  banking  facilities  also. 

WHEN  your  business  reaches  that  point,  you  may  well  consider 
the  completeness  of  financial  service  afforded  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  16  Wall  Street  and  Fifth  Ave.  and  42d  St. ,  New  York. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT 

WHEN  you  place  your  business  account  with  us  you  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  largest  business  require- 
ments can  be  met  and  your  varied  banking  needs  be  satisfied 
to  the  smallest  detail.  As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  offers  you  all  of  the 
advantages  of  the  best  commercial  banks  besides  the  advan- 
tages of  complete  trust  company  service. 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 

WHEN  you  become  a  customer  of  our  Foreign  Depart- 
ment you  take  advantage  of 

the  hesi  existing  world-wide  banking  facilities 

because  we  are  co-operating  with  hundreds  of  great  banks 
in  all  civilized  parts  of  the  world.  You  can  make  use  of 
our  service,  for  example,  for 

—  transferring  funds  by  telegraph  or  cable 

— issuing  travellers'  credits  in  dollars  and  pounds  sterling 

— buying  and  selling  foreign  monies 

■—collecting  of  foreign  coupons 

—securing  credit  information  and  reports  on  trade  conditions 

—issuing  documentary  credits  payable  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

—financing  imports  and  exports. 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

WHEN  you  become  a  customer  of  our  Bond  Department 
you  will  have  the  investment  experience  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  at  your  service.  Our  officers  will  be  glad 
to  review  your  lists  of  investments  and  advise  you  that  they 
may  be  suited  to  your  needs  and  sufficiently  diversified. 
Because  it  is  our  policy  to  offer  to  our  customers  only  such 
securities  as  we  are  willing  to  include  in  our  own  invest- 
ments, you  will  find  in  our  current  offerings — sent  to  you 
on  request — a  carefully  selected  list  of  securities  which  we 
are  buying  for  our  own  account. 

Bankers  Trust 


Downtown 

OlBce: 

16  ^V^all 

Street 


Company 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


AstorTntft 

Office: 
?th  A'enue  at 
42nd  Street 
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In  the  Service  of  Commerce 

American  business  men  are  reaching  out 
into  world-wide  markets.  Their  efforts  are 
being  supported  and  facilitated  by  the  co- 
operation of  foremost  banks  of  the  country. 

In  this  movement  for  the  expansion  of 
trade,  the  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
is  taking  a  leading  part.  Its  various  depart- 
ments are  directed  by  men  trained  by  years 
of  broad  business  and  financial  experience. 

With  first-hand  knowledge  of  trade  con- 
ditions at  home  and  abroad,  they  have  made 
Shawmut  Service  equal  to  every  demand  for 
financing  shipments,  arranging  credits  and 
making  collections  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Far-visioned,  alert  to  new  opportunities, 
they  are  helping  to  smooth  the  ways  of 
international  commerce. 

THE  NATIONAL   SHAWMUT  BANK   of  Boston 

Resources  over  $205,000,000 


Wii.i.iAM  A.  (Jaston,  Chatrmati       Alfrku  L.  Aikf.n,  President 

Vice-Presiiients 
Haroi-u  Murdock  W.  A.  Burnham,  Jr. 

Norman  I.  Adams  John  Bolinger 

Robert  S.  Potter  Addison  L.  Winship 

James  E.  Ryder,  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashiers 


Henry  V.  Smith 
Frank  Hou(;irroN 
Frank  A.  Newei.i. 
George  H.  S.  Soui.k 


George  E.  Fickett 
Ernest  H.  Moori; 
Max  F.  Roesti 
William  S,  Town 
Auditor 
('i.arkncf  E.  Dunaven 


Correspondence  incited.      Our  booklets  on  '' Acceptances"  and  "The  Webb  Laiv" 
explain   nuthods  of  jinancin^  and  de-ueloping  foreign  trade.       "Write  for  copies. 


pennauent  value,"  since  failure  to  do  ho 
"would  overload  the  capital  account." 
Prices  of  labor  and  principal  materials — 
these  being  the  annual  averages — ha\e 
changed  in  these  five  years  as  follows: 
the  prices  being  those  for  eight  grades  of 
steel  per  ton;  of  window  glass  per  box;  of 
Aveekly  wages  in  New  York  State;  of 
cement  per  barrel;  of  Hudson  River  brick 
l)or  thousand;  and  of  five  grades  of  lumber 
per  thousand  feet: 

19H  1915  1916  1917  1918 

Steel .$28. 50  $31.01  $.'J0.67  $90.08  $(i!).:57 

Glass 2  14  2  Oil  2  48  3.66  5  64 

l-iibor 12  48  12.85  14.43  16.38  20  3.5 

Cemeiit 1,58  145  1.70  2.05  2  W 

Brick 6  74  5  82  8.20  8.83  11.54 

Luinljer 40.67  39.43  41.;i7  47.39  57.70 

The  writer  explains  that  one  can  not 
average  these  iH'ices,  "because,  for  example, 
this  price  of  steel  is  fourteen  times  as  great 
as  the  ]>rice  of  glass,  while  at  the  same 
time  in  the  building  operations  of  a  typical 
year  we  use  about  as  much  glass  as  steel, 
measured  in  dollars.  For  a  topical  year 
before  the  Avar,  average  requirements  were 
about  $120,000,000  of  steel  per  annum: 
.«76,.300,000  of  cement;  $540,000,000  of 
lumber;  $123,000,000  of  glass;  $130,000,- 
000  of  l)rick  and  stone,  and  apparentlv 
about  $225,000,000  of  labor."  Making  due 
allowance  for  these  proportions,  the  writer 
figures  an  index-number  of  building  costs 
as  follows: 

J9/4  19irj  1916  1917  191S 

Steel 11.400  12  404  22.668  36.032  27  748 

Glass 12.198  11913  14.116  20.862  31  148 

Waces 22  464  23.136  25.974  29.484  36  636 

Cement 7  5S4  6  960        8.160  9.840  11  424 

Brick 12.806  110.58  15,580  16.777  21.936 

Lumber 52.871  51.2.59  53  781  61.607  75.010 

Totals....     119.323     116.730    140.279    174.602    203  902 

Otherwise  exprest,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  if  119.3  be  taken  to  represent  Ihe 
average  l)uilding  costs  of  1914,  the  same 
average  for  1918  was  203.9.  In  other 
words,  the  costs  of  1918  "were  71  per  cent, 
higher  than  those  of  1914,  and  they  have 
not  come  down  since  the  end  of  the  war." 
Putting  it  the  other  way  around,  "the 
1914  costs  were  equivalent  to  58)/^  per 
cent,  of  those  of  1918."  Averaging  these 
five  index-numbers,  the  number  for  llu^ 
whole  five-year  period  is  150.967,  "and 
this  signifies  that  the  average  for  the  fi\'e 
years  was  equivalent  to  only  74  per  cent,  of 
the  1918  costs."  In  oth(>r  words,  the 
capitalist  or  corporation  who  wish(>s  to 
write  down  its  (^ost  to  the  average  for  ihis 
five-year  ])eriod  must  write  off  26  per  cent, 
of  the  1918  cost.  Further  comments  are 
made : 

"Present  costs  are  higher  than  th(>se 
1918  averagers.  Ste(>l  is  off  a  few  dollars 
per  ton,  but  window  glass  per  box  is  selling 
at  $6.55  against  the  1918  average  of  $5.64. 
Wages  generally  average  about  $3.00  jier 
we{>k  higher  than  the  1918  a\'erage.  Port- 
land cement  is  selling  at  $3.20  per  barrel 
against  last  year's  average  of  $2.38. 
Hudson  Hiver  common  brick  are  quoted 
at  $16.00  i)er  thousand  against  the  above 
1918  average  of  $11.54.  The  five  grades 
of  lumber  represented  aboveWare  now 
quoted  at  $65.00  per  thousand  as  com- 
l)ared  with  last  year's  average  of  $57.70. 
In  brief,  a  conservative  investor  or  cor- 
])oration  which  does  not  want  a  lot  of 
water  in  its  assets  should  write  off  some- 
thing like  30  per  cent,  of  the  present  cost 
of  a  new  building.  As  to  the  outlook  for 
building  operations  at  these  costs,  it  is 
anything  but  cliarniing.  Until  costs  come 
down  a  great  deal  tliere  is  not  a  chance  in 
the  world  either  of  a  boom  in  building, 
or  of  an  increase  to  anywhere  near  normal. 

"One  can  easily  foresee  how  these  factors 
are  lik(>ly  to  work  out  in  a  broad  general 
way.  First,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
laclc  of  demand  will  force  the  i)rice  of  build- 
ing materials  downward.  The  present 
volume  of  building,  measured  in  floor  space, 
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ELECTRIC  TRANSPORTATION 


unJinSbeedl 
'T  CcoTvonrvu^ 


Kisiiie  1.    Storagre-batteij  iiidiiHtiiitI  li  uck  guiiiK 
lip  a  2l'c  incline  with  a  load  of  co<.-oa  beans. 


Investigate  electric  transportation;  save  money  and  time; 
increase  production ;   reduce  costs;   eliminate  conoestion. 

Electric  transportation  is  not  a  theor.v.  It  is  an  established  mod- 
ern metliod,  tlioroujihl)'  demonstrated.  It  was  immediately  utilized 
in  speedin<v  production  of  materials  to  win  the  war. 

The  photographs  reproduced  on  this  page  are  taken  in  actual  ser- 
vice. Figures  1,  2  and  4  are  typical  of  thousands  of  storage-battery 
trucks  and  tractors  in  service  in  and  around  factories,  mills,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  plants,  warehouses,  railroad  and  steamship  terminals, 
et^.  Note  the  flexibility  of  such  systems  and  the  advantages  of  hand- 
ling bigger  loads  at  increased  speed. 

Figure  3  shows  a  fleet  of  electric  deliver}'  wagons.  Why  do  the 
large    department    stores,    bakeries,    laundries,    express    companies, 

transfer  and  storage  companies  and 
business  concerns  operate  large 
fleets  of  electric  trucks  and  delivery 
wagons .''  And  why  do  they  continue 
to  buy  more  ?    Thei/  know  their  costs. 

Figure  5  is  a  typical  storage- 
battery  locomotive.  In  coal  and 
metal  mines,  lumberyards 
and  industrial  plants,  the 
storage -battery  locomo- 
tive increases  production, 
decreases  cost  and  re- 
places mules  and  horses. 

Many  photographs  showing  the  actual  applicatii.n  of  electric  transporta- 
tion are  reproduced  in  our  bulletins.  They  show  you  how  you  can  move  your 
materials  with  speed  and  economy.  Check  the  coupon  for  information  on  elec- 
tric transportation  and  other  uses  of  the  Edison  Storage  Battery.      Write  to 


Kifruie  ?.    The  stern se- 

bMttery    tractor    pulls 

many  loaded  tiaileis  indoors  and 

out;  saves  money,  time  and  men. 


Figure  3.    Big  and 

growing  fleets  of 

electric  trucks  and  delivery  wagons  are  operated 

by  transportation  managers  who  know  theircosts. 


Figure  .5.    Transportation 
problems  in  coal  mirn^t  il 
mines  and  in  industrial  plants  are 
solved  by  storage-battery  locomotives. 


Figure  4.    Elevating- 
platform  truck  picks _ 

up  its  load  and  departs.  Indispensable  lor  rapid 
handling   of  pieces    in    quantity    production. 


Q  Ld ^^;%g;j^A«  1^ otTfiAi^, Ca,  Orarvqje ?f\ cur ^ a^^(iA\ 


ison  Storage  Battery  Company,  284  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J 

Send  me  Bulletins  on:—  Q  Industrial  Trucks 

Commercial  Trucks  □  Farm  Light  and  Power  Plants  □  Truck  Lighting  and 


Ed 

Send  me  Bulletins  on: — 
n  Commercial  Trucks  □  Farm  Light  and  Power  Plants 

Q  Safety  Mine  Lamps  [J  Industrial  Locomotives 

Q  Time-Clock  and  Fire- Alarm  Systems 


n  Industrial  Trucks  D  Train  Lighting 

□  Truck  Lighting  and   Ignition  □  Yacht  Lisihting 

□  Factory  Emergency  Lighting  Q  Lumber  Tractors 

{Write  Name  and  Addresx  on  riuirgla  of  jiage) 
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The  Victory  Liberty  Loan — 
Why  the  American   People  Will  Buy 

1.  Because  they  are  patriotic.     They  have  never  let  the  call  to   patriotic  service  go 
unheeded. 

2.  Because  the  job  they  undertook  is  not  finished,  and  they  are  not  quitters. 

3.  Because  the  United  States  owes  the  money,  and  they  have  the  same  pride  in  their 
country's  credit  they  have  in  their  ovyn. 

4.  Because  prompt  payment  of  these  debts  will  stimulate  industry  and  employment. 

5.  Because  so  large  a  sum  can  come  only  from  the  savings  of  the  people.     It  can  not  be 
taken  wholly  from  bank  resources  without  crippling  both  industry  and  trade. 

6.  Because  it  is  a  good  investment.     Every  family  should  have  a  reserve  fund. 

7.  Because  there  is  no  investment  as  safe  as  a  United  States  Bond. 

If  you  desire  any  further  information  regarding  bond  issues,  either 
Government  or  Municipal,  our  over  quarter  century  experience 
in  the  Bond  business   is  at  your  service.    Address  Dept.  L-4. 

William  R.(ompton  (l>mpany 


New  York 


GOVERNMENT   .A.ND   MUNICIPAL    BONDS 
Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  this  business 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Cincinnati 


New  Orleans 


Lift  Corns  Off! 


Touchy  corns  and  calluses  lift  off 

with  fingers.     Doesn't 

hurt  a  bit! 


Apply  a  few    drops  of    Freezone 
upon    that    old,     touchy    corn. 
Instantly  that  corn  stops  hurt- 
ing.    Then   shortly   you   lift 
that  troublesome  corn  right 
off,  root  and  all,  without 
pain,  soreness  or  irrita- 
tion. 


A  few  cents  buys  a  tiny  bottle  of  Freezone  at  any 
drug  store,  sufficient  to  remove  every  hard  corn, 
s(3fft  corn  or  corn  between  the  toes,  and  the  painful 
calluses  and  hard  skin  from  the  bottom  of  the  feet. 
Just  try  it ! 

Keep  Freezone  on  dresser  and 
never  let  a  corn  ache  twice 


is  probably  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth 
of  normal,  whereas  the  producers  of  these 
materials  now  are  or  soon  will  be  able  to 
produce  100  per  cent,  of  their  normal 
output.  Until  building  improves,  what 
are  they  going  to  do  with  the  unsold  three- 
quarters  of  it? 

"Another  development  easy  to  foresee  is 
that  the  rise  in  rents  and  the  forthcoming 
fall  in  the  value  of  capital  should  within 
a  reasonable  time,  perhaps  a  couple  of 
years  and  perhaps  more,  make  new  build- 
ings pay  even  at  construction  costs  sub- 
stantially higher  than  those  of  1914.  The 
rise  in  rents  throughout  the  country  may 
average  15  or  20  per  cent.,  while  in  down- 
town citj'  property  it  is  very  much  greater. 
This  helps  to  pay  interest  on  the  higher 
cost;  and  besides  this  the  price  of  per- 
manent capital  is  likely  to  come  down  from 
the  present  6  per  cent,  to  ">  per  cent.,  or 
even  43^.  Eventually  rents,  building 
costs,  and  the  price  of  capital  are  bound  to 
meet  and  join  hands." 

PLEASURE  TRIPS  TO  EUROPE  OFF 
UNTIL  NEXT  YEAR 

Officials  of  the  great  transatlantic  lines 
are  agreed  that  there  will  be  no  special 
movement  of  American  tourists  to  Europe 
this  year.  Even  if  the  present  stringent 
passport  restrictions  should  be  removed 
with  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
present  facilities  would  be  inadequate  to  take 
care  of  any  considerable  traffic,  because  only 
about  one-third  of  the  number  of  steamers 
that  transported  thousands  of  American 
tourists  to  Europe  before  the  war  are  now 
available  for  i)leasure  travel.  Further- 
more, the  French  and  British  Governments 
have  informed  the  United  States  that  the\- 
do  not  desire  to  entertain  visitors  this  year, 
because  hotel  accommodations  are  in- 
sufficient, food  is  scarce,  and  both  r"un tries 
are  busy  with  reconstruction.  Moreover, 
the  cost  of  transatlantic  travel  has  increased 
from  40  to  300  per  cent.  The  minimum 
first-class  rate  on  the  Manretania  and  the 
Aquitania,  of  the  Cunard  Line,  for  passage 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  has  jumped 
from  $130  to  $185.  The  price  of  a  first- 
class  ticket  on  the  Adriatic,  of  the  White 
Star  Line,  has  advanced  from  $120  to 
$170.  Other  increases,  of  about  the 
same  percentages,  have  gone  into  effect  on 
other  vessels  operated  by  the  I.  M.  M. 
On  the  French  lines  the  minimum  first- 
class  passage  from  New  York  to  Havre  or 
Bordeaux  had  gone  from  $105,  before  the 
war,  to  $150. 

Where  the  most  marked  increases  have 
been  observed  is  in  travel  to  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  and  to  Italy.  Before  the 
war,  it  was  possible  to  cruise  from  New 
York  to  Copenhagen,  Bergen,  and  other 
ports  iu  Norway  at  a  minimum  cost  of 
$77.50  for  first-class  passage.  The  mini- 
mum rate  is  now  $215.  A  first-class  cabin 
from  New  York  to  Naph^s  or  Genoa  by  the 
Transatlantica  Italiana  could  be  had  in 
1915  for  $140.  The  same  accommodations 
are  quoted  now  at  $250.  The  liners  of  the 
Navigazione  Generale  Italiana  are  exact- 
ing $220  for  a  first-class  passage,  while 
the  prewar  cost  was  $80.  Second-class 
accommodations  have  jumped  from  $65 
to  $150.  Steerage  has  soared  to  $74  from 
$45. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  explains  further  that  the  present 
passport  restrictions  are  "so  tight  that  only 
American  citizens  who  are  seeking  to  go  to 
Europe  on  business  are  permitted  to  leave 
the  ports  in  this  country."  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  declared  that  "it  does 
not  deem  it  advisable  at  this  time  to  issue 
passports  to  European  countries  or  Siberia 
for  any  of  the  following  reasons:  Visiting 
parents,  relatives,  and  friends;  attending 
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jHark  'XOell  the  Mark 


Direct  Advertisin? 

the  "GO-GEUEK' of  business 


DIRECT  Advertising  is  the  short  cut 
from  seller  to  buyer.  It  is  the  personal 
message  in  Print — going  precisely  where 
it  is  sent.  It  reaches  the  home  or  the 
office  DIRECT,  penetrating  all  barriers 
and  making  an  individual  contact  be- 
tween the  one  who  sells  and  the  one  who 


uses.  Through  DIRECT  Advertising  the 
Advertiser  presents  the  story  of  his  trust- 
worthiness, his  products  and  his  service. 

There  is  NO  business,  large  or  small — 
Maker,  Wholesaler,  Retailer — that  can- 
not use  DIRECT  advertising  as  a  "go- 
getter"  of  more  business. 


Direct  Advertising  Develops  Dividends 


But — Direct  Advertising,  to  proved  a  "go- 
getter"  must  be  thoughtfully  planned,  skilfully 
prepared,  and  intelligently  employed.  The 
mediums  are — 


house  organs 

—circulars 

catalogs 

•^form  letters 

booklets 

— mailing  cards 

broadsides 

— blotters 

folders 

— specialties. 

To  get  profitable  results,  Direct  Advertising 
must  be  more  than  "just  printing."  Its  im- 
portance demands  the  same  care  and  discretion 
that  you  would  devote  to  choosing  salesmen  to 
represent  you  in  person. 

Type  must  suggest  as  well  as  express;  illus- 
tration must  tell  a  quick  and  forceful  story; 
paper  must  be  appropriate  to  the  message  and 
its  purpose;  ink  must  harmonize. 

U.  T.  A.  Advertising  Service  as  Close 
as  Your  Telephone 

Sensing  the  need  among  Printers  for  closer  co-operation 
with  their  customers  in  planning  accurate  Direct  Ad- 
vertising, the  United  Typothetae  of  America  (Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  Printers),  has  established 
an  Advertising  Bureau  at  its  Headquarters'  offices. 

This  Bureau  provides  experienced  counsel  and  prepares 
actual  "copy,"  sketches,  layouts  and  complete  advertising 
plans,  when  the  request  is  issued  through  a  Printer- 
member  of  the  Association.     It  is  an  advertising-mer- 


chandising service  for  all  American  business,  supplied 
through  the  thousands  of  U.  T.  A.  printers,  located  in 
practically  every  city  and  town  of  the  nation. 

Thus,  business  houses  without  advertising  depart- 
ments or  advertising  agency  affiliations  may  obtain 
superior  Direct  Advertising  cervice  locally.  Simply  call 
into  consultation  the  U.  T.  A.  printer.  He  is  animated 
to  service  by  three  motives: 

First:  He  is  proud  to  be  a  Printer  and  seeks  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  his  calling  by  enlisting  its  creative  power  in 
your  behalf. 

Second:  He  is  a  Local  business  man  and  is  therefore 
eager  to  co-operate  toward  the  steady  progress  of  all  home 
enterprise. 

Third:  He  has  become  a  Typothetae  member  because 
he  believes  in  and  practices  the  ethics  of  the  associated 
craft — and  these  bind  him  to  a  practical  idealism  which  is 
expressed  in  maximum  service  to  the  customer. 

U.  T.  A.  printers  may  be  easily  identified  by  the  trade 
mark  shown  on  this  page. 

This  Informative  Booklet  Teems 
With  Business  Help 

The  business  which  has  carefully  cultivated  its  selling 
field  reaps  a  perpetual  harvest.  But  perhaps  the  crop 
may  be  increased. 

Our  new  book,  "Two  Blades  of  Grass,"  points  out  a 
straight  road  to  business  increase,  and  is  well  worthy  care- 
ful reading.     It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

You  can  profitably  adapt  its  suggestions  to  your  own 
special  purposes.     Send  for  it  and  judge  for  yourself. 


This  Campaign  endorsed  and  Subsnibed  to  by  Paper  Manufacturers  and  Merchants,  Manufacturers  of  Printing  Machinery,  Engravers  and  Electrolypers 

United  Typothetae  of  America 

(international  association  of  master  printers) 

TYPOTHETAE: 
Pronounced  Ti-poth'-e-te,  from  the  Greek,  meaning  "type-placers." 

Not  conducted  for  profit 

General  Offices:     Transportation  Building,  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Salisbyry 

New  Rear  Axle 


Pressed  Steel 


'€^* 


"Always  Safe" 


Made  in  three  standard  sizes  for  cars  weighing  1700  to  4000 
pounds. 

The  rear  axle  is  pressed  steel  with  chrome  nickel  steel  driving  shaft — the  front  axle 
is  drop  forged. 

Our  new  rear  axle  has  many  exclusive  features  —  is  compact,  silent,  has  fewer  parts, 
less  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  ball  bearings  easy  to  adjust  but  cannot  bind  or  grind  from 
too  rigid  adjustment. 

The  manufacturer  who  specifies  our  axles  adds  a 
strong  selling  point  to  the  prospective  purchaser. 


SALISBURY  AXLE  COMPANY 
Established  1902 


PERU  AXLE  COMPANY 
Established  1909 


Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Peru,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


MADE  IN  BOND 

U.S.      OUAR-ANTEE 


ritaC^  .,J^^ 


U  soothing 


Send  for 
Calaloa  Today 


BUCHSTEIN'S  FIBRE  LIMB 

to  your  stump— strong, 

cool ,  neat,  light 

lia^y   payments. 

Braces  forallfleformities. 

N.  Buchstein  Co..  113  6th 

St.  S.,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 


FOR  m  MEN   ^    OF  BRAINS 


tCiAR.5 

-MADE  AT   KEY^E.ST>— 


^.BUNKES 

fAUST 

>    INSTANT     ^ 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  InstantCoffee 
(known  "over  there" 
as  U.  S.  Trench  CoKee) 
wasbeing shipped  to 
OUT  soldiers.         , 

Victory  now  en-  ^v 
ables  us  to  again 
supply  the  public. 


raimilCiFFIlitl 

For  the   most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No   Pots  to  clean. 

Send  dealer's  name  and  35c.  (foreign  45c.) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  supplied  direct  of 
by   any  jobber.     Jobbers  —  Write  Us. 

kmt  Ciiii  PwiEi 

IS     A     "DIFFERENT"     SEASONING. 

You  use  it  in.stead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.    It's 

a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.    For 


there's  nothing  quite  so  good.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  15c.,  25c.  and  1-lb.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Kecipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous chef  of  historic  Faust  Cafe  and  Bevo  Mill. 
Dealer! — Ask  Yoor  Jobber.  Jobber* — Write  U». 
C.    F.    BLANKE    TEA    &     COFFEE     CO.,     Dept.     4,     Saint     Louis,     Mo. 


to  legal  business,  settling  estates,  looking 
after  personal  property,  renewing  leases, 
resuming  previous  residence,  temporary 
residence  abroad  for  health  or  education." 
Thus,  the  onlj'  class  that  escapes  the  ban 
is  that  which  seeks  business.  Under  these 
restrictions  passenger  -  liners  are  able 
to  take  care  of  substantially  every  Amer- 
ican who  desires  to  go  abroad,  but  if 
the  bars  were  let  down,  the  present  number 
of  liners  could  not  take  care  of  the  flow  of 
passengers.  The  International  Mercantile 
Marine,  which  owns  the  White  Star  Line, 
is  operating  about  one-fourth  of  the  num- 
ber of  A'essels  that  steamed  into  this  port 
before  its  liners  were  requisitioned  by  the 
British  Government.  In  the  antebellum 
days  there  were  about  twentj^-five  saihngs 
a  month.  This  has  dropt  to  six  or  seven. 
AU  lines  admit,  however,  that  the  heaviest 
movement  of  American  tourists  to  Europe 
in  history  is  expected  in  1920.  They  pre- 
dict a  complete  restoration  of  travel  by  the 
spring  of  that  year.     The  WTiter  also  says: 

"The  Cunard  line  and  associated  com- 
panies have  twenty  large  liners  under 
construction  in  England.  These  are  of 
the  20,000-ton  size  and  -wall  be  available 
when  completed  for  the  various  routes  of 
the  companies.  No  statement  has  been 
made  as  to  how  many  will  be  placed  in  the 
passenger  service  between  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
but  if  an  effort  is  made  to  approach  the 
magnitude  of  the  operations  before  En- 
gland v.ras  plunged  into  the  war,  at  least 
sixteen  will  be  designated  for  these  routes. 
The  Cunard  and  the  Anchor  Unes  operated 
twenty-five  vessels  before  hostilities  were 
begun.  It  is  considered  highly  probable 
that  the  Cunard  wiU  endeavor  to  rebuild 
its. great  lines  between  European  ports  and 
America,  and  it  would  not  be  surprizing 
to  the  shipping  world  to  hear  an  early 
announcement.  It  is  reported  that,  as  soon 
as  the  liners  under  construction  are  placed 
in  the  service,  several  of  the  present  ships 
operating  will  be  withdrawn  to  be  eon- 
verted  into  oil-burning  liners. 

"The  French  line,  which  operated  eight 
liners  between  American  and  French  ports 
before  August  of  1914,  has  seven  vessels 
that  are  endeavoring  to  take  care  of  the 
exceedingly  great  demands  for  passage. 
The  France,  which  is  being  renovated  and 
repaired,  wiU  be  available  on  June  1,  it  is 
announced.  The  Provence,  one  of  the  vessels 
that  formerly  plied  between  New  York  and 
Havre,  was  lost  during  the  war,  when  it 
was  serving  as  a  hospital-ship  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  However,  none  of 
the  vessels  were  lost  while  engaged  in 
the  service  between  America  and  France. 
The  liners  are  participating  in  the  trans- 
port of  American  troops  and  are  doing 
capacity  business.  The  Italian  lines  are  en- 
joying a  tremendous  business,  owang  to  the 
return  of  Italian  citizens,  held  in  America 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  to  their  native 
land.  The  liners  going  to  the  neutral 
countries  report  that  OA\nng  to  passport 
restrictions  and  unsettled  conditions  traffic 
is  light.  Howe\'cr,  virtually  the  same  num- 
ber of  ships  ^re  in  operation  as  were  em- 
ployed before  the  Avorld-war.  The  Nor- 
wegian-American has  the  Bergensjjord  and 
the  Stavangerfjord.  The  Scandinavian- 
American  line,  which  carried  93,847  pas- 
sengers across  the  Atlantic  during  the  war, 
has  the  Frcderik  VII.,  United  States,  and 
Hellig  Olav  on  the  sailing  schedule.  It 
reports  the  flow  of  passengers  to  be  below 
normal.  ^  The  Holland-America  line,  oper- 
ating the  Rotterdam,  Nieino  Amnterdam, 
and  Noordam,  announced  that  there  was 
little  travel  between  Holland  and  New 
York."  

Ofd,  But  Popular. — "  Helen  and  her  new 
liusband  have  started  on  their  wedding-trip 
in  a  veritable  ecstasy." 

"  Is  that  one  of  the  newest  makes?" — 
Baltimore  A  merican. 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 

Because  the  Franklin  Car  combines  more  satisfying  motoring  qualities 
than  any  other  fine  car,  motorists  are  turning  to  it  in  larger  numbers 
each  year. 

It  gives  an  unapproachable  evenness  and  consistency  of  perform- 
ance, summer  or  winter,  because  direct  air  cooling  eliminates  water  to 
boil  or  freeze. 

Also,  Franklin  light  weight  and  flexibility  permit  that  steady, 
rapid  travel  over  all  roads,  which  gives  the  greatest  driving  radius  in  a  day. ' 

And  seventeen  years  of  unequaled  economy  records  allow  definite 
statements  of  what  Franklin  owners  may  expect : 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
10, 000  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50%  slower  vearly  depreciation 

That  is  why  motorists  who  have  been  putting  statements  and 
shadowy  phrases  of  performance  to  the  test  are  buying  Franklin  Cars. 

Supremacy  in  riding  comfort,  safety,  stanchness,  ease  of  handling 
and  simplification  of  routine  care,  are  matters  which  Franklin  owners 
will  confirm  and  any  Franklin  dealer  will  be  glad  and  able  to  demonstrate 
to  your  satisfaction. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,     SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


A  RETIRED  CAPITALIST  WRITES: 
"Though  my  Franklin  Sedan  has  been 
driven  in  a  very  hilly  section,  the  front 
tires  have  run  28,301  miles.  The  rear 
tires  were  changed  after  17,035  miles  of 
service  and  then  only  because  the  treads 
were  too  smooth  for  winter  driving.  Dur- 
ing all  the  above  travel,  only  one  puncture 
has  occurred,  and  no  blowouts." 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


To  AUath—SVxp  chains 
around  whe*"!.  place 
on  books,  press  down 
to«k. 


ToDftaeh—Uit 
up  latch  with 
any  handy  tool, 
lift  off  chains. 


I 


♦'They  Go  On  or  Off 
In  a  Twinkling'* 

We  adopted  Arrow  Grips  after  ex- 
haustive experiments  because  our 
drivers  can  put  them  on  in  a  few 
moments  without  special  tools,  with- 
out unraveling  chain,  or  jacking  up 
the  truck.     They  are  the 

Master  of 

Traction 

Arrow  Grips  are  simple,  safe, 
sure.  Adopted  by  America's 
leading  truck  owners.  Do  not 
rijar  the"  wheel  or  appreciabjy 
injure  tire,  fjust  two  parts;  no 
special  hard-to-replace  chain 
connectors.  A.  size  for  every 
truck. 

Write  for 
"The  Chain  of  Evidence" 

ARROW  GRIP  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  L  Clens  Falls,  N   Y. 

Branches  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Montreal 


NON-SKID  CHAINS 

for  your  truck 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  wlio  itivestigates. 


Visit 
Tite  National  Paries 

The  Incortiparable  Circle  — 
Rocky  Mountain  Park,  The 
Yellowstone,  Glacier  Park, 
Mt.  Rainier,  Crater  Lake, 
The  Yosemite,  The  Big  Trees, 
The  Grand  Canyon. 

June  to  September  1919 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

offers  also  Midnight  Sun  Tours 
to  Alaska  and  Summer  Tours  to 
Japan  and  China.  Write  for 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  general  travel 
information  and  remember  always 
that  International  Currency — 

The  American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


"  Memories,  Memories." — "  I  see  they 
are  making  shingles  out  of  cement  now." 

"  Then  I  recall  my  ^\'ish  to  be  a  boy 
again." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Scotcn  of  It. — "  How  was  it  you 

never  let  your  mother  know  you'd  won 
the  V.  C?" 

"  It  wasna  ma  turrn  tae  write." — Punch. 


Truth  in  Error. — For  the  work  of  an 
absolutely  inspired  compositor  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Boston  Transcript — "  The 
doctor  felt  the  patient's  purse  and  de- 
clared there  was  no  hope." — London 
Opinion. 


Moving  Letters. — "  First  Pater — "  My 
boj^'s  letters  from  college  always  send  me 
to  the  dictionary." 

Second  Pater — "  That's  nothing  !  My 
boy's  always  send  me  to  the  bank." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


"  Business  as  Usual." — A  sorry  blow 
has  been  dealt  at  those  who  maintain  we 
are  not  a  commercial  race.  "  You  gave 
mc  prussic  acid  in  mistake  for  quinin  this 
moruing,"  a  man  told  a  chemist  the 
other  day.  "  Is  that  so?"  said  the  chemist; 
"  then  you  owe  me  anofher  twopence." — 
Punch. 


So  Say  We  All. — "  Do  you  understand 
the  League  of  Nations  propositions?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Would  you  mind  explaining  them?" 

"  I'll  feel  better  if  I  don't  try.  I  only 
said  I  think  I  understand.  Whenever  I 
get  to  explaining  I  have  my  doubts  about 
whether  I  do  or  not." — Washington  Star. 


Undying  Songs. — "  There  are  songs," 
said  the  musician,  "  that  have  never, 
never  died.  They  go  ringing  down  the 
ages." 

"  That  is  true,  sir,"  Brown  replied. 
"  For  the  past  six  months  and  upward  I 
have  heard  my  daughter  try  to  kill  two 
or  three  each  evening,  but  they  never, 
never  die." — London  Tit-Bits. 


Circumspection. — "  I  am  sensible  of  the 
honor  you  do  me,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the 
proposal  of  marriage  you  have  just  made," 
said  the  haughty  young  lady,  "  but  cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  have  no  control 
compel  me  to  decline  the  honor." 

"  What  are  those  circumstances?"  de- 
manded the  young  man. 

"  Your  circumstances,  Mr.  Johnson." — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 


Real  Punishment. — "  Germany  is  going 
to  be  badlj-  surprized  when  the  Allies' 
peace  terms  are  read  to  her.  The  peace 
terms  are  very  severe — just,  but  v(Ty 
severe." 

The  speaker  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Roosevelt.     He  went  on: 

"  German  J'  is  going  to  feel  like  Rastus 
Rosin,  who  Avas  couAacted  of  stealing  a  hog. 

"  '  Rastus.'  Ihf  judge  said  (o  him,  'you 
are  fined  .15.' 

"  '  Jedge,'  said  Rastus,  '  Ah'm  obliged 
to  yo.  Ah  got  dat  five  spot  right  hero  in 
mail  lefl-hand  vest-pocket.' 

"  '  Well,'  continued  the  jtidge.  '  just 
dig  down  in  your  right-hand  vest-pocket, 
Rastus,  and  see  if  you  can  find  thirty 
days.'  " — Los  Angeles  Times. 


Get  a  Man-Sized  Job. — It  is  so  easy  to 
find  fault  that  self-respecting  persons 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  waste  their  en- 
ergies in  that  way. — Boston  Transcript. 


The    Best    Tonic— Willis— "  Did    the 

doctor     do     anything     to     hasten     your 
recovery?  " 

Wallace — "  Oh,  yes;  he  told  me  he 
was  going  to  charge  me  a  guinea  a  A-i-sit." — • 
London  Tit-Bits. 


Breaking  It  Gently. — "  I  paint  what  I 
see,"  an  art-student  once  said  to  his  master, 
complacently. 

"  Well,  the  shock  ^vill  come  when  you 
really  see  what  you've  painted,"  said  the 
artist.— Boston  Transcript. 


The  Proper  Retort. — "  So  you  want  my 
daughter,  eh?" 

"  I  do,  SU-." 

"  Have  you  any  money?" 

"  A  little.  How  high  do  you  quote 
her?" — Brooklyn  Citizen. 


Deductive  Reasoning. — "  Why  do  people 
say,  '  As  dead  as  a  door  nail?'  asked  the 
Boob.  "  Why  is  a  door  nail  anj^  deader 
than  a  door?" 

"  Because  it  has  been  hit  on  the  head, 
I  suppose." — Cincinnati  Lnquirer. 


Too  Cruel. — Mr.  F.  IM.  B.  Fisher  reports 
that  in  New  Zealand  some  convicts  recently 
went  on  hunger-strike  because  a  band 
plaj^ed  outside  the  prison.  It  seems  that 
their  ground  of  complaint  was  that  this 
was  not  included  in  the  sentence. — Punch. 


At       the       Psychological       Moment. — 

"  Father,"  said  the  small  boy,  "  what  is 
psychology?" 

"  Psychology,  my  son,  is  a  word  of  four 
syllables  that  you  ring  in  to  distract  atten- 
tion when  the  explaining  gets  difficult." 
Washington  Star. 


Model  Service. — Bishop  Partridge  is  a 
collector  of  anecdotes  about  ministers,  and 
in  an  anecdotal  mood  he  said  the  other  day: 

"  I  once  asked  a  minister  how  he  had 
got  tlirough  a  certain  service.  He  an- 
swered grimly: 

"  '  Well,  bishop,  the  service  was  soothing, 
moving,  and  satisfactory.' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  said  a  little  puzzled. 

"  '  Yes,  exactly,'  said  he.  '  It  was 
soothing  because  over  half  the  congrega- 
tion went  to  sleep.  It  was  moving  because 
half  of  the  other  half  left  before  I  was 
through.  And  it  mi^st  have  been  satis- 
factory, inasmuch  as  I  wasn't  asked  to 
come  again.'  " — Los  Angeles  Times. 


Beguiling  Giles. — Everything  in  the 
dear  old  village  seemed  the  same  to  Giles 
after  his  absence  of  four  years  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Germany.  The  old  church,  the 
village  iiump,  the  ducks  on  the  green,  the 
old  men  smoking  their  pipes  while  the 
women  talked — it  was  so  restful  after  the 
treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

Suddenly  he  missed  something. 

"  Where's  Hodge's  other  windmill?"  he 
asked  in  surprize.  "  I  can  only  see  one  mill, 
and  there  used  to  be  two." 

The  native  gazed  thoughtfully  around 
as  if  to  verify  the  statement.  Then  ho 
said,  slowly: 

"  They  pulled  one  down.  There  weren't 
enough  wind  for  two  of  'em  !" — London 
Tit-Bils. 
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OR  the  heaviest 
usage  and  the  stead- 
iest grind    the  Great 
Mogul  of  truck  tires. 
Under  extraordinary- 
city  and  interurban  bur- 
dens,   and    the   roughest 
conditions  of  mining  re- 
gions, giving  a  service  con- 
sidered impossible  before 
this    new   principle    was 
discovered. 

Massive,  -resilient, 
original  in  construction — 
with  side  air  pockets 
which  permit  intervening 
sections  to  spread  like  an 
elephant's  toes,  on  contact 
with  the  road  ^  giving 
maximum  traction  and 
mileage  and  banishing 
the  "rubber  wave." 

It  is  already  establish- 
ing records  for  the  heav- 
iest users  of  trucks  in  the 
world. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire 
Company 

GENERAL  SALES  DEPT. 

4614  Prospect 

Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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INTO    EVERY   PAIR    GO   THE    RESULTS    OF  SIXTY  SIX 
YEARS    eXPCRIENCE    IN    MAKING    SHOES" 
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SHOE    THAT   HOLDS   ITS 

$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  $g.oo  $foo  g^  $3.02 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the 
retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.' 
The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar- 
antee that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price 
paid  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same 
They  cost  no  more  in   San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 


BOYS' 
SHOES 

Best  in  theWorld 

53*3. 50$4 

everywhere. 
New  York. 


Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  W.L.Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-eqmpped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.L.DougIas 
name  and  the  retsiil  price  is  steonped  on  the  bottom 
iKnd  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  106  W.L.DougIas  stores  and  over  9000 
"W.  Xi.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
factory  by  mail.  Parcel  Post  charges  prepaid.  Write 
for  Illustrated  Catalog-  showing  how  to  order  by  mail. 
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Pre8ldeiit"W.I..DOUGI.AS 

SHOE  COMPANY, 

ICl  SPARK  STREET, 

BROCKTON    -    -    MASS. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will   please  bear   in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  covimunirations. 


"  E.  D.  IM.,"  Shreveport,  La. — With  reference  to 
the  exclamation  in  Shakespeare's  play,  "  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  act  iv,  scene  1.  "A  Daniel  coir.e 
to  jiulgment!  yea  a  Daniel!"  several  correspon- 
rients  sugge.st  that  the  allasion  i.s  to  what  Ls  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  "  .Judgment  of  Daniel,"  as 
narrated-  in  the  "  History  of  Susanna,"-  wife  of 
.loakim,  one  of  the  Apocryphal  lx)oks  of  the  Old 
Tastament,  beginning  with  \erse  45. 

"E.  M.."  Albany,  X.  Y. — The  word  !;trength 
can  not  be  divided. 

"C.  D.  S.,"  Gainesville,  Fla. — "Please  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  a  copy  of  the  satirical  poem  en- 
titled 'The  Fool's  Prayer,'  the  last  line  of  which 
reads:    '  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool.' " 

"  The  Fool's  Prayer,"  is  by  E.  R.  .Sill.  You  will 
And  the  entire  poem  given  in  P.  L.  Knowles's 
' '  Golden  Trea-siu-y  of  American  Songs  and 
Lyrics,"  published  by  Me.s.srs.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  !!;i.,50. 

"T.  M.  B."  Cliicago.  111.— "  (i)  Should  the 
word  hearrn  begin  with  a  capital  letter  when  it 
refers  to  the  place  of  abode  of  all  the  happ\- 
spirits:-  (2)  Should  the  word  hf!l  begin  with 
a  capital  letter  when  it  refers  to  the  place  of 
abode  of  all  tlie  spirits  suffering  punishment?  (3) 
Should  the  word  earth  begin  with  a  capital  letter 
when  used  to  refer  to  our  planet?" 

(1)  Heaven  takes  a  capital  initial  when  it 
denotes  the  Supreme  Bemg,  and  a  small  letter 
when  used  in  any  one  of  it«  many  other  meanings. 
(2)  HeU  takes  a  capital  initial  when  it  designates 
the  dominion  of  Satan  or  the  abode  of  the  de- 
parted souls  of  the  ev-il  dead,  especially  when  used 
in  contrast  with  Heaven,  as  by  Milton  in  "Para- 
dise Lost,"  Book  6,  line  867.  (.3)  The  word 
earth,  being  regarded  as  a  common  noim,  is  not 
written  with  an  initial  capital  letter. 

"L.  F.  G.,"  Stockton,  Cal. — "Please  settle  for 
us  a  dispute  about  the  word  merchandise.  Is  it 
singular  or  phu-al?  Is  it  ever  correct  to  use 
'merchandi.se  ore'?  " 

Modern  usage  considers  the  noun  merchandise 
as  a  collective  noun  used  with  a  verb  in  the 
singular,  but  formerly,  that  is  to  say,  two  htmdred 
and  sixty  years  ago,  the  word  was  used  with  a 
pltu'al  verb.  This  latter  use,  however,  is  now 
obsolete. 

"M.  M.,"  Montrose,  Pa. — "Kindly  tell  me 
what  relation,  if  any,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  to  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  author." 

.Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  author  and 
philosonher. 


TRAVEL 


''HigUands  of  Ontario" 
Canada 

Millions  of  a("re9  of  pine  and  bal?am  with 
thousands  of  lake?  and  streams.  Thu  mecca 
for  outdoor  men  and  women.  "Algonquin 
I'ark"— "Muskoka  Lakes"— "30,000  Islands 
of  Georgian  Bay"  —  "Timagami"  —  "Ka- 
wartha  Lakes" — "Lake  of  Bays."  Modem 
h  jtels.  Good  fishinpr  and  deiiirhtful  climate. 
/Mtitude  1.000  lo  2,000  fcot  above  the  sea. 
Write  for  illustrated  literature: 

C  G.  Orttcnburger,  907  Merchaats  Loan 
&  Trust  BIdft.,  Chicago,  III. 

W.  R.  Eastman,  Room  510,  29.^  West 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

11.  M.  Morgan,  1019  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  BuiTalo.  N.  Y. 

J.  II.  Burgis,  819  Dime  Bank  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  B.  Chown,  1270  Broadway.  New  York 

<;itv,  N.  V. 


TRAVEL 


The  greatest 
assurance 
of  recovery 

from 
tuberculosis 

is  provided  in  this  region, 
chosen  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment for  its  $2,000,000  Army 
Sanatorium.  Over  300  days  of 
sunshine.  Low  humidiiy.  No 
dust.   Protected  from  winds. 

THE  WHITE    CROSS 
Sanatorium 

Margaret  Waelly,  R.N.,  Superintendent. 
A  homelike  institution  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  patients. 

THE  NEW  MEXICO 
Cottage  Sanatorium 
Wayne  MacVeagh  Wilson.  Manager. 
For  all  classes  of  Tuberculojis.    Estab- 
lished 1905.  Separate  cottages.  Resident 
physicians.     Rates   moderate,  no  extras 
for  ambulant  patients.     Write  for  free 
Booklet  "L." 

GRANT  COUNTY   CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
SILVER  CITY,  NEW  MEXICO 


MODERN   TENNIS 

By  P.  A.  Vaile,  the  International  Tennis 
.Authority.  He  deals  in  detail  with  every 
branch  of  the  game — all  the  strokes,  fool- 
work,  grip  of  the  racket,  singles  and  doubles, 
etc.,  etc.  With  34  diagrams  and  48  full-page 
photograph -plates  of  McLoughlin  Brookes, 
Williams,  Wilding,  etc.,  in  action. 

Cloth  bound.  $2.00:  by  mail,  $2.16 
FUNK  &  WACNAUS  COMPANY  •   New  York 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  for  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  7S9 
Ninth,  Washington,  O.  C. 


PATENTS.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  prelim- 
inary examination.  Highest  references.  Best 
results.  Promptness  assured.  Booklet  free, 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Hook  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.    Write  LACEY  &  LACEV 

051  F  Street.  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED   1809 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Salesman — City  or  Traveling,  Experience  un- 
necessary. Send  for  list  of  openings  and  full 
particulars.  Prepare  in  spare  time  to  earn  the 
big  salaries — J2,500  to  $10,000  a  year.  Em- 
ployment ser\uce  rendered  members.  Natl. 
Salesmen's  "Sr.  Ass'n,  Dept.  140-D,  Chicago. 


Agents  make  $50  weekly  selling  Accident  and 
Sickness  Policies  for  $10  yearly.  Pays  $5000 
death,  increasing  to  $7.')00.  .Also  $25  weekly 
benefit  for  accident  or  sickness.  Quick  claim 
settlements.  Permanent  income  from  re- 
newals. $100,000  deposited  with  State.  .Ad- 
dress Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  P,  Newark,  N.  J. 


INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
pntents  'hould  write  for  our  guide  book, 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.  .      ^ 

Dept.  415,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW  PATRIOTIC  PLAYS,  Recitations, 
Entertainments  for  War-time  Benefits. 
Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dialogues. 
Minstrel  Jokes,  Tableaux,  Drills.  Musical 
Pieces.  Make-upgGoods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  DENISON^&  CO..  Dept.  34.  Chicago. 


Wanted:  Ambitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  independent — make  big  in- 
come yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  to 
you.  "Scientific  Facts"  FREE.  Nat'l  Coll'n 
Bureau,  Dept.  3.  65  Maynard,  Columbus,  O. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS 
to  patent  protection.     Sign  and  witness  form 
"Evidence  pf  Conception."     This  form,  book 
and    information    sent    free.      Lancaster   & 
All  wine.  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"MODERN"  Duplicator— a  business  getter. 
$1.60 up.  60  to  75  copies  from  pen,  pencil. type- 
writer. No  glue  or  gelatine.  35,000  firms  use 
it.  30  Days' trial.  You  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
J.  G.  Durkin  Sc  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Announcing 

The  NcAV  Russel  Heavy  Duty 
Internal  Gear  Axle 


In  pursuance  with  our  original  ambition,  now 
realized,  to  be  recognized  as — 

Builders,  not  of  the  most,  BUT  of  the  best 
Internal  Gear  Axles  in  actual  operation. 

Also,  in  harmony  with  our  determination  to 
design,  engineer  and  build  into  Russel  Axles,  only 
the  highest  attainable  factors  of  safety,  service 
and  satisfaction  of  motor  truck  transportation. 

And,  as  the  ripe  achievement  of  five  years  of 
manufacturing  and  unceasing  research  and 
development  in  the  truck  axle  field — we  are  now 
prepared  to  submit  to  the  discriminating  truck 
owners  of  the  world — 

The  New  Russel  Internal  Gear  Axle  for 
heavy  capacity  trucks, 

A  Few  of  the  Outstanding  Features,  of  Manifest 
Mechanical  Superiority,  are — 

The  Load  Carrying  Axle  is  a  one-piece,  heat-treated 
aMoy  bar  with  integral  spindles — and  does  nothing  but 
carry  the  load: 


The  Jackshaft  Axle  is  placed  in  front  of  the  load 
carrying  member  which  neutralizes  and  minimizes  the 
wheel-bearing  strains  and  stresses: 

The  Jackshaft  Housing  is  supported  on  an  extension 
of  the  spring-seat  inside  the  sprirtgs.  Weight  and  torque 
are  more  scientifically  distributed: 

The  Differential  with  its  driving  gear  and  pinion  are 
supported  as  a  unit  in  a  differential  carrier.  This  means 
greater  accessibility  and  better  gear-alignment: 

The  Brakes  are  of  a  size  which  allow  low  unit  pressures 
and  they  do  not  require  frequent  or  accurate  adjustment: 

The  Lubricant  is  retained  constantly  in  the  housing 
of  the  Internal  Gear  and  Driving  Pinion  which  is,  also, 
absolutely  dirt-proof  and  grit-proof. 

In  a  word,  we  are  satisfied  that  this  New  Russel 
Internal  Gear  Axle  is  the  final  and  positive  solution 
of  axle-problems  and  marks  a  new  epoch  in  scientific 
construction  and  economical  operation  of  heavy-duty 
motor  trucks. 

An  inspection  will  convince  you  whether  or  not  this 
claim  is  justified. 


Mas^ter  of    RoadL    and  Loaici 
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Why  does  Swift  &  Company  handle 
poultry,  butter,  and  eggs? 


For  the  identical  reason  that 
retail  dealer  handles  them. 


your 


He  has  the  ice  box  necessary  to  keep 
meat  fresh  and  equally  necessary  to 
preserve  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs. 

And  he  can  reduce  his  expenses  for 
rent,  salesmen,  and  delivery  service, 
by  selling  more  goods. 

And  he  can  serve  you — because  you 
often  like  to  buy  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
and  cheese,  when  and  where  you 
buy  your  meats. 

It  would  be  inexcusably  wasteful  if 
he  did  not  do  this. 

Just  so  with  Swift  fit  Company. 

The  retail  dealer  finds  it  a  con- 
venience to  buy  other  goods  besides 
meat  from  us. 


We  have  the  equipment — refriger- 
ator cars  and  refrigerated  branch 
houses  built  to  keep  meat  fresh  and 
just  as  necessary^to  preserve  poultry, 
butter,  and  eggs. 

And  we  have  the  distributing  organi- 
zation— branch  supply  houses,  sales- 
men, and  delivery  equipment  taking 
our  goods  to  the  retailer's  store. 

It  would  be  an  inexcusable  economic 
waste  to  use  this  nation-wide 
distributing  organization  for  nothing 
but  meats. 

Our  entire  selling  cost  is  kept  down 
by  volume  of  business,  made  larger 
by  handling  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs. 

Swift  &  Company  furnishes  the  most 
direct  marketing  route  from  the  farm 
to  the  retail  dealer. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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The  Bood  Will  dF  An  Army 

The  written  and  spoken  word  of  American 
Army  men,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  given 
the  very  name  of  Dodge  Brothers  Motor  Car 
a  new  and  a  stirring  significance. 
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GOOD    BOOKS 


HAPPY  today  is  he  who  has  the  gift  of  reading.  The  choice  of  all  the  beautiful 
and  wholesome  thoughts  of  many  yesterdays  lies  before  him,  instantly  avail- 
able as  a  bufifer  against  the  ever  recurring  discordant  things  of  life.  For  guidance, 
for  counsel,  he  also  turns  to  his  friendly  books — and  in  the  reading  of  them  all 
uncovers  in  himself  hidden  sources  of  strength  and  initiative.  To  all  who  would  cul- 
tivate this  gift  of  reading  are  recommended  the  books  of  the  ABINGDON  PRESS 
whose  imprint  for  1.30  years  has  stood  for  the  highest  ideals  in  the  publishing  field. 
Some  recent  publications  are  listed  below: 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LABOR 
A  Monograph  in  Folk  Philosophy 

By  William  Riley  Halstead 
A  practical  treatment  of  themes  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  and  of  the  man  on  the  street. 
A  fin3  piece  of  clear  thinking  and  lucid  writing. 

16mo.    108  pages.    Cloth.     Net,  50  cents.  Postpaid. 

FIGHTING   FOR  A  NEW  WORLD 

By  Charles  W.  Dabney 
.\  series  of  Constructive  Essays  dealing  with 
Today  and  Tomorrow.  Some  of  the  titles  are: 
''A  Better  Era,"  "True  Preparedness,"  and  "Figiit- 
ing  for  a  New  World."  Some  of  these  essays  were 
made  the  basis  of  efforts  by  Pro-Germans  to  depose 
the  author  from  the  Presidency  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

12mo.     112  pages.    Cloth.     Net,  75  cents.  Postpaid. 

THE  CLEAN  SWORD 

By  Lynn  Harold  Hough 
What  is  the  relation  of  war  to  reconstruction? 
How  does  a  soldier  become  a  builder?  Can  this  war 
be  made  a  highway  to  permanent  peace?  How  is 
the  new  world  to  be  made  from  the  material  of  the 
old?  Such  Questions  are  lifted  and  answered  in  a 
fashion  which  has  far  reaching  significance  in  Pro- 
fessor Hough's  n?w  book,  "The  Clean  Sword." 

IZmo.    212  pages.    Cloth.    Net,  $1.00.  Postpaid. 

THE  CONFESSIONS   OF  A   BROWNING 
LOVER 

By  John  Walker  Powell 
Browning  lovers  are  on  the  increase,  for  which 
Mr.  Powell's  confessions  are  certain  to  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  many  hearts.  He  returns  again 
and  again  to  his  thesis  that  Browning  is  primarily  a 
poet,  an  artist.  *  *  He  never  saw  pure  white  light,  as 
such,  but  as  made  up  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 


*  *  There  are  frequent  quotations  and  the  one  who 
had  never  read  a  line  of  Browning  would  finish  the 
book  possessed  of  valuable  information. — National 
Enquirer. 

Cr.Svo.     218  pages.     Cloth.    Net,  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  PEACEFUL  LIFE 
A  Study  in  Spiritual  Hygiene 

By  Oscar  Kuhns 
"After  the  Bible  there  is  no  influence  so  beneficent 
on  the  serene  life  as  the  works  of  Plato,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Kuhns,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  literature  in 
Wesleyan  University.  "We  believe,  "  he  says,  "the 
times  are  ripe  for  a  new  interpretation  of  that  religion 
which  is  sense  and  taste  for  the  infinite,  and  as  essen- 
tially a  part  of  human  nature  as  either  knowledge  or 
action."  Hence,  he  leads  the  reader  through  a  really 
delightful  browsing  over  the  whole  field  of  human 
aspiration  for  soul  expression  and  satisfaction. — Sail 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

12mo.    23U  pages.     Net,  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  MASTER  QUEST 

By  Will  S.  Woodhi'll 
It  is  the  contention  of  tlie  author  that  "man  is  ever 
questing  greatness.  He  vigorously  protests  against 
being  insignificant."  The  satisfaction  of  that  quest 
is  to  be  found  in  God.  In  Him.  and  Him  alone,  one 
can  find  completeness.  "Above  all."  says  the  author, 
"Christianity  is  the  religion  of  a  Person.  Sometimes 
we  forget  this  most  obvious  fact  and  come  to  think  it 
consists  of  Articles  of  Religion,  of  Longer  or  Shorter 
Catechisms,  of  Confessions  of  Faith  and  proceedings 
of  councils."  *  *  Many  will  find  in  "The  Master 
Quest"  a  fresh  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant truths  connected  with  our  religious  life  and  will 
be  helped  into  a  clearer  appreciation  of  these  eternal 
verities. — Zion  Herald. 

12mo.    186  pages.    Cloth.    Net.  75  cents.  Postpaid. 
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320  Pages;  IlluBtrated;  Cloth 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

Whal  tvtry  youni;  man  and  every  young  woman  should 
know^Whal  every  young  husband  and  every  young 
wife  should  know — Whal  every  pareni  should  know. 

Tabu  cnrtttntti  <t  rommrtidatintut  on  rrtfitrgl , 

PUB.  CO.,     506  Winston  Wif.,  Philndelnhia 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bite  nalaries.  Thousands  of  firmji 
netid  them.  Only  ^.TiOO  Certified  Public  Accountant*  in  U.  S.  Muny 
iiro  earninK  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  Wo  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
•pare  time  for  C  I*.  A.  examinations  or  exucutivo  accounting  powi- 
tionH.  KnowIcdKO  of  bookkcupinK  unnccfBHary  to  bcKin— we  prcparo 
you  from  the  irround  up.  Our  ccurso  and  service  are  under  the 
flupervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  F.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Ulinoia,  assisted  by  a 
■tafT  of  G.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Inntitute  of 
Accountants.  I.^>w  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
nation  and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University.  Dept.  4&2-H.A.A.,  Chicago 
"Tho   lVnrlft'%    firvutest   F-xtcnsinn  f'nn'ersity' ' 
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As  General  Sales  Manager  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  during 
the  last  12  years  I  have  learned 
a  good  deal  about  selling. 

I  have  written  what 
I  know  of  how  to  make 
sales. 

You  can  add  to  your 
own  knowledge  the 
principles  and  methods 
I  have  tested,  and  proved 
mo^  effective. 

They  will  sell  any- 
thing. 

You  can  learn  them 
from  my  experience. 

Practice  them  every  day.  They  vri]l  pul 
more  money  in  your  pockets. 

They  are  the  principles  of  certain  suc- 
cess in  any  business,  and  will  pay  dollars 
to  any  man  who  uses  them,  whether  he  is 
selling  his  own  time  and  services  for  a 
salary  or  is  selling  goods. 

Send  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  four 
salesmen  or  business  men  you  know?,  and  I 
will  mail  you  free  some  "Selling  Nuggets" 
from  my  book.  The  Selling  Process. 

Or  send  me  $3.00  for  the  complete 
book,  read  it  within  five  days ;  then  return 
it  if  you  wish  and  1  will  mail  back  the  $3.00. 
You  cannot  lose. 

NORVAL  A.  HAWKINS,  Detroit 

Any  Real  Man  can  be  a  Good  Salesman 


eSHBS 


AT  HOiWE 


.earn 

Harvey  Sutherland,  Educational  BIdg.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Send  2-cent  Stamy 
for  Helpful  Booklet, 
D.'Tlie  \oice  Made 
Be  iiitiful." 


Focus  Your  Forces 

You  Can  Develop  your 
mental  powers  to  a  hitherto 
undrcained-of  effectiveness. 

You  Can  Use  the  law  of  a(  - 

traction  to  get  what  you  want. 
You  Can  Direct  your  desire 
energy  into  productive  chaii- 

nrls. 

You     Can    Use   the   law   of 

non-resistance  to  insure  your 
happiness  and  verify  a  better 
outlook  on  life. 

New  Thought  Methods 

By  a  proper  application  of 
New  ThouRht  you  can  accom- 
plish the  above.  Just  how  to 
do  it  is  explained  in  "Thought 
Force  For  Success"  by  Eliz- 
abeth Towne. 

Vnr  1  n  fts  ^■""  *-"■'"  •''^'  *  copy  of  "Thought  Force  For 
ror  lU  C15.  Success"  ,->nii  a  month'.s  trial  of  NAUTILUS. 
leadinK  New  Thought  M.-igazine.  Elizabeth  Towne  and 
William  K.  Towne.  editors.  Ed«in  Markham  and  Orison 
Swett  Mardcn  among  its  contributors.  Send  now,  and  for 
prompt  action  we  will  include  the  booklet,  "How  to  Get 
What  You  Want."  THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNF,  COM- 
PANY, Dept.  <;-14,  Holvoke.  Mass. 


ELTZAnKTH  TOWNE 

Editor  of  J\'ailtiltis 
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t  -LOCKS   THE   PUASTeW 

STUCco*:55PiASTER 


Have  you  used  Bishopric  Sheathing 
— the  product  which  nearly  one  hun- 
dred concerns  have  specified  for  work- 
men's homes?  It  makes  a  solid, 
compact  wall  and  saves  30  per  cent 
over  J^-inch  wood  sheathing. 


OUR  BOOKLET 

contains  the  perfect  Stucco  mixture  and 
gives  numerous  tests  and  endorsements  of 
Bishopric  Board  by  Architects,  Engineers 
and  Home  Builders.  It  will  be  sent  on 
request. 


^y^sa Ifei/ Jams 

^  the  Lock  and 
Holds  tho 
'oorSocure 

So  Does  Dovetailed  ^ey 
BISHOPRIC  BOARD  HOLD 

STUCCO  ~  Preserving 
the  Original  Beauty 
of  Walls  Indefinitel>^ 

TURN  THE  KEY  and  the  lock  on  the  heavy  oak 
door  prevents  the  movement  of  that  door.     It  is 
held  rigid  and  secure  indefinitely.    That's  what 
a  lock  is  for. 

In  the  same  way,  Bishopric  Board  prevents  the 
movement  of  Stucco  walls.  Its  dovetailed  key,  formed 
by  beveled  wood  strips,  fastens  the  Stucco  firmly — 
locks  it  irrevocably. 

Bishopric  Board  differs  from  a  door  lock  in  but  one 
respect — it  can  never  be  unlocked!  The  Stucco  and  the 
Stucco  Board  remain  sealed  together  forever,  snug- 
tight  to  the  building,  the  Stucco  Board  being  fastened 
by  a  6  D  nail  wherever  it  crosses  a  stud  and  by  four 
nails  to  each  heavy  wood  strip  where  applied  over 
Sheathing. 

There  isn't  the  remotest  possibility  of  cracking, 
crumbling  walls  when  Stucco  is  applied  over  Bishopric 
Board,  especially  if  the  Stucco  mixture  we  recommend 
be  used — a  mixture  universally  conceded  as  the  most 
perfect  yet  compounded. 

Specify  Bishopric  Board  if  you  want  a  beautiful 
Stucco  home,  as  you  surely  do.  Specify  it  for  its  in- 
sulating and  sound  deadening  qualities  as  well. 

When  used  on  interior  walls,  ceilings  and  partitions, 
Bishopric  Board  saves  time,  plaster  and  labor.  Splendid 
insulation,  and  sound  retarding  are  secured. 

By  using  Bishopric  Sheathing  instead  of  J^-inch 
wood  Sheathing,  you  will  save  about  30  per  cent  and 
secure  a  compact,  solid  wall. 


THE  BISHOPRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

328  ESTE  AVENUE  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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CHARLES  If.   ELIOT 
A.M.,  LL.D 


PRESIDENT  EMERITUS 
HARVARD  UNIFERSITY 


' 


A  liberal  education—What  is  it? 


Mighty  interesting  question,  don't  you 
think? 

Many  men  give  many  answers. 

But  how  many  men  have  an  opinion  as 
worthy  of  respect  as  has  Dr.  Eliot,  forty 
years  President  of  Harvard?    Few  indeed. 

Dr.  Eliot  says  that  a  liberal  education 
should  (1)  produce  a  liberal  attitude 
tow^ard  life,  a  mind  free  from  prejudice, 
capable  of  looking  freshly  and  honestly 
on  all  questions.  (2)  It  should  acquaint 
one  with  the  prodigious  store  of  dis- 
coveries, experiences,  and  reflections 
which  humanity,  in  its  irregular  prog- 
ress from  barbarism  to  civilization,  has 
stored  up— this  being  especially  valuable 
in  that  it  convinces  one  of  the  upward 
tendency  of  the  human 
race. 


DR.  ELIOT^S 
STRIKING  ASSERTION 

And  then.  Dr.  Eliot  has 

been  so  bold  as  to  assert 

\    that  the  literature  of 

\  the  world  necessary 

p.  F.    \  to  produce  such 

COLLIER       X  J 

X     ^-,   -education 


&SON 


\  an  e< 


416 West  13th St, \    could     be 

New  York  X  i  i    • 

„      .,      ,  ,      N   placed  m  a 

By  mail,  and  abso-       -y  (^  p 

lutely   free,    please      \      TlVe-tOOt 
send  me  the  little  guide-     \  i        if 

book  to    books  describing    ^^     Sneil. 
the    famous    HARVARD     X 
CLASSICS,  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-      % 
Foot   Shelf  of   Books,    and    con-      \ 
taining  tlie  plan  of  reading   recom-     ^ 
mended   by    Dr.    Eliot  of    Harvard.       x 


Name. 


In  fact.  Dr.  Eliot  has,  after  years  of  study 
and  investigation,  with  access  to  all  the 
great  public  and  private  libraries  of  the 
world,  selected  this  shelf  of  concentrated 
inspiration  and  called  it 

THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS 

We  would  like  a  chance  to  convince  you  that 
the  materials  for  a  liberal  education  can  be 
compressed  into  a  shelf  of  this  absurdly  small 
size.  That  the  works  have  been  so  efficiently 
chosen  that,  i-n  this  space,  you  get  a  complete 
picture  of  every  stage  of  civilization  from  the 
beginning  as  depicted  by  its  biographers,  scien- 
tists, dramatists,  poets,  and  romancers.  Then 
we  would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  brilliant 
prefaces  and  the  remarkable  index.  The  truth 
about  THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS  will  sur- 
prise and  delight  you. 

Here  is  a  way  to  find  out  that 
truth,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
add  a 

VALUABLE  LITTLE  BOOK 

to  your  library  free  of  charge. 
We  will  send  FREE  to  any 
DIGEST  reader  this  sixty- 
page  illustrated  book  contain- 
ing:— (1)  Dr.  Eliot's  fascinat- 
ing article  on  A  LIBERAL 
EDUCATION;  (2)  Essay  by 
Hamilton  Mabie  on  ART  OF 
READING;  (3)  a  valuable 
article  on  RELATION  OF 
READING  TO  BUSINESS 
SUCCESS;  (4)  expert  guide 
to  world's  masterpieces.  This 
booklet  will  give  you  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  what  "THE 
HARVARD  CLASSICS"  are. 


1 


Address . 


I,.  I),  5-31fl 


\Free—just  use  the  coupon 


I  Iw   lAh'nny  Di^vst  for  iVhiy    f,    I') I') 


^Ae  Worlds  Greatest  Si^ipbuilder 


TWENTY-FIVE  per  cent  of  America's 
shipping  is  being  constructed  in  the 
Philadelphia  section. 

Hog  Island,  the  largest  plant  in  the 
world,  has  50  ways  and  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  over  $60,000,000. 

The  enormous  plants  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Cramp's,  Harlan  &  Hollings- 
worth,  Chester  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  are 
alive  with  activity. 

50,000  skilled  workmen  came  to  Phila- 
delphia to  fill  shipyard  jobs  for  which  there 


were  no  unemployed.  They  nearly  all  have 
families.  Add  them  to  your  enormous 
market  here,  you  manufacturers  of  things 
to  eat,  wear  and  use! 

The  Retail  Public  Ledger,  issued  twice 
a  month,  reaches  about  18,000  retail  dealers 
in  Metropolitan  Philadelphia.  The  Public 
Ledger  Trade  Service  can  give  any  adver- 
tiser complete  knowledge  of  this  market 
and  how  to  enter  it  successfully. 

The  PUBLIC  LEDGER— Morning  and 
Evening  —  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
200,000. 


Send  a  dollar  for  a  two  months*  subscription 


PUBLIC 


LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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School,  College  and  Camp  Directory 

Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  special  educational  advantages  for  their  sons  or  daughters  will  find  on  this  and  following 
pages  a  comprehensive  selection  of  the  best  Private  Schools,  Colleges  and  Camps.  Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond 
witn  schools  in  which  they  are  interested.  The  School  Department  will  continue  to  serve  during  1919  as  it  has  for  the 
past  nine  years,  the  interests  of  pupils,  parents  and  schools.  We  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  and,  if  given  full 
information,  will  make  definite  recommendation. 
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S©Ihi®®ls  {F®ir  Gnirk  asmdl  C®M®g®§  foir  Woinmsim 


Sea  Pines 

Distinctively  devoted 

to  and  recognized  as 

the  Pioneer  School  of 

Personality 


SCHOOL  OF  PERSONALITY  FOR  GIRLS 

RKV.  THO.MAS  UICKFORO,  A.M..  Founder 

HAPPY  home  life  with  personal  attention  and  care.  Students  inspired  by  whole- 
Eome  and  beautiful  ideal?  of  efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed 
especially  for  health,  character,  responsibility  and  initiaiive.  One  hundred  acres; 
pine  groves  and  looo  feet  of  seashore.  Climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  outdoor 
life.  Horseback  riding,  gymnastics.  College  Preparatory  or  Cultural  Courses. 
French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  Music,  Domestic  Science,  Handi- 
work, Household  Arts,  Secretarial  and  other  courses  for  securing  Personality  Di- 
plomas introductory  to  definite  service.  Experienced,  earnest  in*=tiuctors.  Booklet. 
MI<4S  K.«ITH   KlCKFOKn.  Princip:i).  Bo«  B.   IIRKWi^TKK,  MASS. 


=TENACRE- 

yf  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 


PREP.ARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

MISS    HELEN   TEMPLE   COOKE 
Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Lasell  Seminary 

Course  of  study  from  first  year  high  scliool  through  two  years 
advanced  work  for  lir^h  School  graduates  covers  a  wide  range 
of  academic  suhjei-ts,  and  clcctivcs  necessary  to  individual 
development.  Unusual  training  is  given  in  various  phases  of 
)iomrMiakln<r,  from  marketing  to  entertaining. 

The  school  is  situated  on  a  thirty  acre  estate  ten  miles  from 
Bost'>n.  All  cultiirnl  advantages  of  the  city  are  utilized.  Nearly 
every  outdoor  sport  and  recreation  plays  a  part  in  the  school 
activities.     Address 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW.  Ph.D.,  Principal. 
103  Woodland  Road  Auburndalc.  Mass. 


The  Misses  Allen  School 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics.  Household  Arts.  College  and 
general  courses. 

Each  Kirl's  personality  observed  and  developed.  Write  for 
booklet. West  Newton,  Mass. 

Miss  Guild  and  Miss  Evans'  School 

29  Fairfield  St.  and  200  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

3«th  year.  Preparation  for  leading  collei;es.  Advanced  work 
for  High  School  graduates.  Household  ManaRPinent.  Cook- 
ing, Sewing.  Secretarial  Course.  Native  language  teachers. 
Athletic  Sports.  Horseback  Riding.  Miss  Jeannib  Evans, 
Prin.     Miss  Augusta  Choate,  Assoc.  Prin. 


iMount 

Ida 
ISchool 

Year  book  on  request 


For  GIRLS 

6    miles  from 
Boston 

All  Studies  ex»ept  English  elective 

Preparatory:    finishing  school. 

Advanced  Elective  Courses  for 
high  school  graduates.  College 
Certificate.     Fully  equipped. 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Pipe  Organ, 
with  noted  men. 

Domestic  Science,  New  Gym- 
nasium with  swimming  pool. 

Costume  Design  and  Home  Dec- 
oration.    Secretarial  Course. 

Exceptional  opportunities,  with  a 
delightful  home  life. 

2305   Summit    Street 
NEWTON,     Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Bradford. 

Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Women 

117th  year  opens  September  17th.    Thirty  miles  from  Boston. 
Address  the  Principal, 

Miss  Marion  Coats,  A.M. 


THE  MACDUFFIE  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

Springfield,  Mass.  Ample  grounds. 

Principals:  JOHN  MacDUFFIE,  Ph.D..    Mrs.  JOHN  MacDUFRE,  A.B. 


Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's  School 


Thompson,  Connecticut.  A  country  boarding  school  for  girls. 
College  preparation,  advanced  academic  and  vocational 
courses.     Horseback  riding,   held  games  and  winter  spoils. 

— ^^ r-_  T.._jQj.  department.     Booklet. 

Mary  Louise  Marot,  Principal. 


Separate  cottage  for  Junior  department.     Booklet. 


MARY  C.  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A  town  school  offerinK-  country  life  and  aports.  College  preparatory 
courses.  Music.  Art.  Dancinor.  Home  Economics,  Garaenintr.  and 
Secretarial  Work.  University  lectures,  advanced  course  for  graduate 
students.      Country  residence  for  young-  girls. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

Elective  courses.    College  preparation. 

Special  opportunities  for  older  girls. 

Music.   Art.   Home  Economics.   Secretarial  course. 

Country  sports. 

Miss  Frances  Lucas,  Principal, 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


A  Famous  Old  New  England  Country  School 

Twenty-five  miles  from  Boston.  College  Preparation.  General  Courses.  Domestic  Science 
and  Home  Management.  Strong  Courses  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music.  Modern 
Languages.  The  school,  home  and  gymnasium  are  each  in  separate  buildings.  Large  ncvv 
sleeping  porch.  Fine  new  Y.  W.  C.  A.  swimming  pool.  Military  drill,  horseback  riding, 
excellent  canoeing,  trips  afield.  Extensive  grounds.  All  sports.  Live  teachers.  $600-$800. 
Upper  and  lower  school.  .'iO  pupils.  Catalog  address 
MR.  and  MRS.  C.  P.  KENDALL,  Principal!,      16  Howard  Street,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass 


Rogers  Hall  School  for  Girls 

38  minutes  from  Boston  Faces  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park 

College  preparation.  Advanced  courses  for  high  school  graduates.  Counscs 
in  Social  Service,  Citizenship  and  Civic  Advancement.    Art,  Music,  Busi- 
ness, and  Household  Arts.  Kxtonsive  grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  Trained 
instructors  in  charge  of  all  athletics.     Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

Fnr  Catalogue   address 

MIS.S  OLIVE  S.  PARSONS,  Principal,  Lowell,  Mass. 


WATERBURY,  CONN.  1  uunacd   1875 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots 
in  New  England.  College  Preparatory  and  courses  in 
Music,  Fine  Arts,  History,  Languages,  Domestic  Science, 
Physical  Culture  and  Swimming.  School's  50-acre  farm, 
"Umberfield,"  gives  unusual  opportunities  for  all  sports, 
including  tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snow  shoeing,  etc. 
Girls  here  also  put  their  Domestic  Science  teachings  into 
actual  practice.  One  hour  from  Hartford  or  New  Haven. 
Send  for  catalog  and  views. 

Miss  EMILY  GARDNER  MUNRO,  A.M.,  Principal 


MISS  BEARD'S   SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS 

A  country   school,  13   miles  from  New  York.      College  pre- 
paratory,  special   courses.     Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.     Supervised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field. 
Catalog  on  request.    Address 
Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard  Orange.  N.  J. 

CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

A  girls'  school  in  beautiful  country  near  New  York,  s  modern 
buildings;  so  acres;  $400,000  equipment;  athletics,  swimming 
pool,  etc.  Sensible  regulations  and  dress.  College  prepar- 
atory certificates.  General  and  special  courses  with  diploma. 
Catalog.  Address 
Dr.  R.  J.  Trevorrow,  Pregident,  Box  69,      Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls  ^"^^'f^^c^^l 

Domestic  Arts  and  Science.    Prepares  fcr  all  leading  college*. 
Limited  number  of  pupils.     Spacious  grounds.     Suburban  to 
New  York.    Gymnasium.    Tennis,  riding.    Address  Box  623. 
Miss  Creighton  and  Miss  Farrar,  Principals. 

KTIMT   T>1  Ar^F"   summit.  nTJ. 

*^*-«A^  *       rh^^^y^Il.     20  miles  from  N.Y. 
A  Country  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses  | 
Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul  )  p-j__5__i-' 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman  \  Prmcipai* 


'^ivmeS  t^mvolc 


for* 
Girls 

Formerly  Miss  Marshall's  School 

In  suburbs — city  advantages  8  miles  distant.    Col- 
lege preparation.    Strong  general  courses.     Music, 
Art,  Domestic  Arts.    Swimming,  riding.    Separate 
house  for  younger  girls.     Catalog  and  views. 
Emma  Milton  Cowles,  A.B.,  Head  of  School,  Oak  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary  ;^^k^'^s7pu« IS 

life.    Beautiful,  healthful  location.    Academic  and   College 
Preparatory     Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Business.  Post- 
graduate work.  Separate  Junior  Dept.   Gymnasium.  Terma 
I500.    Catalog 
Rev. F.W.Stengel.  Prin.,  Box  i23.l,'titz,Pa.(near Lancaster) 

The  Mary  Lyon  School   coiieg"  To»4"'"'coiieR? 

Preparatory.  General  and  Finishing  Courses.  Opportunity 
for  advanced  study.  <>ne  tenchcrfo  every  six  girls.  Open- 
air  classrooms.  SBVtN  GABLES,  our  Junior  School  Jor 
girls  6  to  14;  separate  ccmpUle  equipment.  H.  M.  Crist,  A.B., 
Frances  L.  Crist,  A.B.,  Principals,  Box  1522,  Swartbmore,  Pa. 

The  Junior  Department  of  the 
Ogontz  School.  A  Home  School 
for    Girls    from    g    to    14.     A 

teacher  of  strorig  personality,  who  has  had  unusual  success  in 

training  little  girls,  is  in  charge.  Enrollment  is  limited    Write 

for  catalog. 

Miu  ABBY  A.  SUTHERLAND,  RTdal.  MoDtcomery  Co..  Pa. 


RYDAL 


TlIC  COIDI  CV  Cr'tinm  Preparatory  to BrynMawr 
lnc.dnirLC.1  0\-nUUL.  Collepe.  special  tduca- 
tion.Tland  soci.^I  opport  11  pities  of  situation  opposite  BrynMawT 
College.  College  Prep  ■ratory  and  Academic  Courses.  Super- 
vised athletics.  Well  equipped  gymnasium.  For  circular, 
address  Alice  G.  Howland.  Eleanor  0.  Brownell,  Principals 
.  Box  K,    Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


«i»«»^:i^^f| 


An  established  school. 
Faculty  built  by  years 
of  selection.  Many 
graduates  occupying 
positions  of  responsi- 
bility. 


eechwood^nc 

pOMBlNES   tlie    prsotical  with  the   oulturiil. 

.liini..r  t'ollcce    Di-|)»i tihpiis.  Coll'fef'Prf- 

paiatoiy,    Musii-,    Pli)rsic-!il    Kdiiration,    Kipresiion.     Art*    and 

(^aft.1.  Oratory.  Secretaryship.    Otimiastics.     Normal  Kmdei- 

Kartoii.  Swiiiiniiiut.  Alhletiis.     Catalog 

M.  H.  REASER,  Ph.D.,  Pre«.,  Box  410,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 


Sfi.Ihno;cQ)Ds   iFcojif  Gnirllif   aoijicd'   Colleges   foii 


'lj:}l![lvl-Jl'. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

Founded  1850 

A  country  school  for  girls  in  the  Rydal 
Hills.  25  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  on 
the  New  York  line  of  the  I'hiladelphia 
and  Reading.  Calalog  describing  and  il- 
lustrating new  buildings  sent  on  request. 

MISS    ABBY  A.    SUTHERLAND,    Principal 
Ogontz  School,  Penna. 


&Ae  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith, 
Vassar  and  Wellesley  colleges.  Also  strong  t;eneral 
course.  Within  26  years  272  students  have  entered 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  Fireproof  stone  building.  Abun- 
dant outdoor  life  and  athletics. 
ELIZABETH  FORREST  JOHNSON,  A.  B..  HEAD   OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls 

In  the  mountains  near  White  Sulphur  Springs.     Main  line  C. 
&  O.  R    R.    2300  feet  altitude.    College  preparatory.    Two 
years   graduate  work.      Music,  Art,    Home  Economics  and 
Expression.    Terms  S350.    Catalog  on  request. 
Robt.  H.  AdamSjJ^.M^,  Pres.,  Box  80.  Lewishnrg,  W.Va. 

RANDOLPH  -  MACON 
WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the 
United  States,  offering  courses  for  A.B.  and 
A.M.  Four  laboratories,  library,  observatory, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  grounds. 
Endowment  permits  low  rates.  Catalogue. 
WILLIAM  A.  WEBB,  Pres.,  Box  42,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

The    Birmingham    School    for    Girls 

Birmingham,  Pa.  Thorough  college  preparation  and  courses 
for  girls  not  going  to  college.  Beautiful  and  healthful  loca- 
tion in  the  mountains.  Main  Line  P.R.R.  New  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  sleeping  porch.  Physical  training.  Catalogue. 
A.  R.  GRIER,  Pres.,  P.S.  MOULTON,  A.B..Headniasler,Boxl09,  Biriningliani,Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor.    ^fo?ew\t°^ 

Convenient  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.     College  pre- 
paratory and  general  courses.    Two  years  finishing  course  for 
high  school  graduates.  Secretarial  work.  Individual  attention. 
New  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.    Junior  Department. 
CLAtjDE  N.  Wyant,  Principal,  Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

TiiGHLAND    HALL 

SCHOOL    FOR    CIRLS 

Preparation  for  all  coll<  ges.  Strong  general  course.  Music,  Art, 
Domestic  Arts.  Adjoining  baths  for  all  rooms.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool.eleepinu  porch.  Specialists  in  each  department. 
Catalog.      Address  the  Secretary.  Hollidavsburg.  Pa. 

1853     MarylanTCoUe^e     1919 

FOR    WOMEN  B 

COUKSES— College  Preparatory,  Cnlle^e.  B.  4..  B.  1. ;  Domes- 
tic Science,  B.  .S. ;  Teacher's  Certificate;  Music,  B.  Mils., 
Te.icher's  Certificate;  Expressioo,  B.  O.,  Teacher's  Cer- 
tificate. 

ADVANTAOES— 65  Years'  History,  Strong  Faculty.  Girls 
from  32  States.  10  miles  from  Baltimore,  500- foot  elevation, 
near  Washington,  fireproof  buildings,  swimming  pool, 
private  bath,  set  bowls.  ]ion-sectariaa,  ideal  size,  per- 
sonal care.  Address  Box   Q,  Lutherviile,  Md. 


AQ'tT'T  lyV  'IJAT  T  A  school  for  girls,  ofTermg  a 
n.ijn.lj£^  I.  n..n.i^Lj  broad  variety  of  courses,  includ- 
ing preparation  for  entrance  to  the  best  women's  colleges. 
Beautiful  old  estate,  4  acres,  with  modern  equipment.  Swim- 
ming pool.  Northern  advantages  in  southern  climate.  Cat- 
alogue on  request. 
Mary  Vardrine  McBee,  M.A.,  Principal,  Charleston.  S.  C. 

ST.  MARY'S,^^n  Episcopal  School  for  Girls 

Founded    1842.      Full    College    Prepaiation    and    two    years 
advanced  work.    Music.   Art,    Elocution,   Domestic  Science 
and    Business.     14    Modern    Buildings,    2S-acre    Campus   in 
mild  Southern  Climate.    Moderate  rates.    Address 
Rev.  'WARRE^f  W.  Way,  Rector,  Box  22.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CHEVYCHASE^ SCHOOL  ^ff^^^f'^Sd^ay 

and  tomorrow.  Courses:  Preparatory,  two-year  advanced 
for  high  .school  graduates;  special.  Unrivalled  location  at 
the  natioml  capital.  l''or  catalog,  address  Chevy  Chase 
School,  Box  D,  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D., 
Headmaster,  Washington.  D.  C. 

COlJ:>NlJ^SCHOOL~foT^^lRLS 

A  distinctive  school  (rivinpr  to  a  selected  number  of  girls  th*'  best 
American  culture.  College  preparatory.  Academic  Collegiate  Courses 
with  individual  attention  in  small  classes.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Scien'^e,  Secretarial  Departments.  Open  air  study  hall  and 
gymnasium.    All  Athletics.     Catalogue. 

Jessie  Troman,  Associate  Principal,  1533  Eighteenth  Si.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

GUNS  TON  HALL 

A    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS.      Established    1S92.      College 
Preparatory.   Post-Graduate  and  business  courses.   Domestic 
Science.     Required  Athletics  under  trained  supervision. 
Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal,  1920  Florida  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOLY  CROSS  ACADEMY 


A  school  for  girls.  Cultural  and 
practical  courses.  Music,  Art,  Ex- 
pression, Domestic  Science  and 
Physical  Culture.  Separate  de- 
partment for  little  girls.  Junior 
College  course  for  advanced  stu- 
dents. Fireproof  building  in  23 
acre  park.    Address 

SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WHY    WASTE   A   SUMMER.? 


UNCSUAL   advaiitaK.--   at    Miss 
Srhool 


Masdii's  Siiniiii'  I 
)1  for  (lirls  and  Woinm.  Term  July  '■■*'  I" 
S,-j)ti  mbiT  211(1,  igi<;.  I-css  than  an  hour  from  New 
V'ork.  Ideal  location  for  ,'iwininiiiiu,  riding  and  all 
iiiUdoor  recreation,     Ciolf  on  Briareliff  Link.s. 

'I'cdinical  (bourses,  such  as  Motor  Drivinu  and 
Ki'lKiir,  I'raetic  ai  I'^leetrieity,  Aeroijlane  M<-('hanics, 
Motor  Hoat  Navigation.  Also  Draftnianshi]).  all 
l)ran(  lies  of  Uoniestic  Arts,  (Jardeninn,  Ilandirrafts 
and  First  Aid. 

Extraordinary  Musical  Advantages.  Artists 
for  master  classes  (advanced  r)iipils)  in  Piano.  Mr. 
Siiiismuni!  Stojow.ski:  Voire,  Mr.  Yealrtuin  Griff.th: 
Violin,  Mr.  Mnxitnilian  /*iizi;r.  R.?iiular  classes  or 
l>rivat(  Ie-;sons:  Piano,  Me.ssrs.  Harold  Mttrris.  Frrdrric 
Fiihtrl ,  Frederic  Metz;  Voice,  Mr.  Waltrr  J .  litiusmiin; 
('onipt>siti(,ii,  Mr.  Christiaan  Krirns;  Cello,  ^/r.  Cor- 
iiftiti.s  l^tin  Vlirt;  Harp,  Mr.  A.  Francis  Pinto. 

CUilttiral  Courses  include  the  Drama,  Languages — 

/•"or  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary 


Cajole  g.'^.:;'!! 


French  imilcr  Mr.  Curio  I, Hen;  Art  under  Arthur  Wael/le; 
Dancing  under  Miss  lUizabeth  /Juncan;  Kxpreasion. 

BuslnessCourscsi'speeially  for  womrn  of  affaimwho 
desire  to  \>c  skilled  assistants  or  their  <»wn  busiiiesw  execu- 
tives. Secretarial,  A<-counting,  IfiinlciiiK.  Social  Serv- 
ice and  Welfare  Work,  Investments  and  other  cournes. 

Special  Terms  for  tcachcrM  of  Music,  Art  and 
Kxpression. 


MISS 

The  Castle,  Box  710 


MASON'S  SUMMER 

For  Girls  and  Women 


SCHOOL 

Tarrytown-on- 


lludson,  N.Y. 


New  York,  lx>ng  Island,  Garden  City. 

Cathedral   School  of   Saint   Mary 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  19  miles  from  New  'Vork.  Col- 
lege preparatory  and  general  courses.  Music,  Art  and 
Domestic  Science.    Catalogue  on  request. 

MISS  MIRIAM   A.  BYTEL.  Principal 

New  York.  Binghamton. 

THE  LADY  JANE  GREY  SCHOOL  r^Th^J'a'.^ 

College  preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Advanced  work  for 
High  School  graduates.    Music,  Business  Courses, Domestic 
Science,  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sport.s. 
The  Misses  H'vde  and  Ella  Virginia  Jones,  A.B. .Prins. 

THE  SCUDD^RSCHOOL ''^?h''^^3^'* 

244,  246,  248  and  316  W.  72d  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  at  Riverside  Drive 
MYRON  T.  SCUDDER,  Pres. 

Elective  Finishing  Courses;  college  preparation.  1-year  course  in 
Household  Arts  and  Home  Administration.  Unusual  Secretarial  Train- 
ing'; excellent  positions.  Gymnasium,  swimming,  rifle  range,  etc. 
Address  Registrar  L.  D.  SCUPPER,  244  West  72d  Street.  NuwYork. 

PUTNAM  HALL  SCHOOL  g^l^e^i'^Ve'- 

paratory  and  academic  courses.  Prepares  for  all  leading 
colleges.  Tennis.  Riding.  Military  drill.  Supervised  ath- 
letics. Gymnasium.  Sleeping  porches.  Junior  department. 
Limited  enrollment.  _\ 

ELLEN  C.  BARTLETT,  A.B.,  Principal, Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 

AVERETT  COLLEGE  ^J^^e^ 

year.    Four  year  preparatory,  two  year  college.    Music,  Art, 
Expression,  Domestic  Science.      New  building,  library,  lab- 
oratories.   So  resident  students;  faculty  i6.    Moderate  rates. 
For  catalog  address 
C.  E.  CROSLAND,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Pren..  Box  g,  Danville,  'Va. 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY   ^°^ad°ies'^ 

Established  1842.  Term  begins  Sept.  12th.  In  the  beauti- 
tul  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed 
climate,  modern  equipment.  Students  from  31  states. 
Courses:  Collegiate  (.3  years) ,  Preparatory  (4years) .  M  usic.  Art, 
Expression  and  Domestic  Science.  Catalog.   Staunton,  Va. 

RANDlLPH-MACONlNS'TITUTE.^?d^t?jS^^S 

preparatory  and  special  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go 
to  college.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Art,  and  Ex- 
pression. Attractive  home  life.  Gymnasium.  Branch  of  the 
Randolph-Macon  System.    Rates  J400.    Catalogue.   Address 

CHAS.  G.  ETANS,  A.M.,  Principal    -    -    Danville,  Virginia 

CrMifViam  Pollpfff*  Historic  Junior  College.  Girls 
OOUCnem  \^OUege  and  Young  women.  o7th  year. 
$500.  Social  Training.  Two-year  College  Courses.  Prepar- 
atoiy  and  Finishing  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Tennis,  Basketball,  Gymnasium.  Students 
from  many  states.  Ideal  climate.  Non-sectarian. 
Va..  Petersburg.  •i27  College  PI.  Arthur  Kyle  Davis.  A.M. 

Southern  Seminary  for  Girlsand  Young  Women 

S2nd  year.  In  Blue  Ridge  Mts.,  famous  Valley  of  Va.,  near 
Natural  Bridge.  Rare  health  record.  Home  life.  College 
Preparatory.  Finishing,  Music,  Pipe  Organ,  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Business,  etc.  Students  irom  every  section  of  U.  S. 
and  outside.  Recommended  by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Chicago. 
Rate  $385.     Box  987,  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

STUART   HALL,   ^^^^r^p- 

Episcopal  School  for  Girls.  Seventy-sixth  Session.  Rich  in 
traditions  of  the  past;  alive  to  needs  of  the  present.  Thor- 
ough college  preparation.  Outdoor  sports.  Address  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Hills,  A.B.  (formerly  Principal  of  Sweet  Briar 
Academy),  Box  L^ 

S11*        /^    11    J     X        WT  A  modern  college  in 

uihns  L<ollege  tor  W  omen  healthful  southern 

Virginia,  with  environment  of  home.  Handsome  new  build- 
in^.s,  Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool, Outdoor  Sports,  Standard 
High  School  and  Junior  College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expres- 
sion and  Domestic  Science.  Write  for  catalogue  and  Book  of 
Views.  Address, 
W.  E.  Martin,  Ph.D..  Pres.. Box  D,  Bristol,  Va . _ 

VIRGINIA  COLLEGE  for  Young  Women 

In  the  Valley  of  Viiginia,  famed  for  health  and  beauty. 
Elective,  Preparatory  and  full  Junior  College  courses.  Music, 
Art,  Expression.  Domestic  Science.  Catalogue.  Address 
Mattie  p.  Harris.  President;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris 
BoATWRiGHT.  Vice-President,  Box  T,  Roanoke.  Va. 


A 


%. 


MionalB^rrSeminary 

For  Young  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  Suburbs 

JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Presents  the  fundamentals  of  a  college  education  in 
a  two  year  diploma  course.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science  and  other  vocational  courses.  Ath- 
letics. Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  riding.  Thirty- 
two  buildings.  Sixty-five  acre  campus.  Cultured  en- 
vironment, healthy  surroundings,  democratic  ideals. 
An  early  enrollment  is  urged.  Catalog.  Address 
Registrar,  Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Maryland 


nrmtrly  lit  Brurrfiff  Manors 
^at  TarjytiM'nonHuOso^ 
Forty  Himtes  rromSev»Yurk 
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CatsCogav  and  views,  address 

Mrs.  E.  Russell  Houqhton.  Principal 


DREW  SEMINARY 

The  Carmel  School  for  Girls  on  Lake  Gleneida,  Carmel,  N.Y, 
49  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  600  feet  elevation.  Splendid  view 
of  Fishkill  Ran^e.  Home-like  atmosphere.  General  and  spe- 
cial courses.  Certificate  privileges.  All  athletics. |  Mod- 
rately  priced.  Catalogue.  Clarence  Paul  McClelland, 
President,  Box  7.?I,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


ROLLINS  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN  HOLLINS,  VA. 

Founded  1842 

Four  year  College  Course.  Admission 
by  certificate  or  examination.  Degree 
accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading 
universities.  Music,  Art,  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Student  body  275.  Estate  of 
700  Acres  in  the  Mountains  of  Virginia. 

Miss  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  President 
Box  313 

(.What  is    the   spirit  of  Hollins  ? 
Ask  a  HOLLINS  GIRL.) 


HOOD      COLLEGE     For  Young  Women 

Standard  A.B.  and  B.S.  Courses.  Also  Music,  Art,  Expres- 
sion and  Home  Economics.  Accredited  Courses  in  Pedagogy. 
Separate  Preparatory  with  certificate  relations.  Four  new 
buildings  on  45-acre  suburban  site.  Our  own  Garden  and 
Dairy.  Terms  S375  to  S420. 
Joseph  H.  Apple,  LL.D.,  President,  Box  L,  Frederick,  Md. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School  rr^frYtor^y^'L^n^d' 

Academic.  Thorough  preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of 
college-trained  Christian  women.  Selected  students.  Cul- 
tural advantages  due  to  location.  Exceptionally  beautiful 
home.  Catalog.  Miss  Wilmot.  A.  B.,  Headmistress. 
Maryland,  Baltimore,  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 

Warrenton  Country  School  I°L^'ifuif/'^it: 

uated  in  the  foothills  of  Virginia  near  Washington.  College 
Preparatory  and  special  courses.  French,  the  language  of  the 
house.  Teaches  girls  to  study,  brings  them  nearer  nature  and 
inculcates  habits  of  order  and  economy. 

Mlle.  Lea  M.  Bouligny,  Box  21,  Warrenton,  Virginia. 


SWEET    BRIAR     COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 

Standard  college  courses  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 

Degree  recognized  by  all  universities  as  basis  of  grad- 
uate work. 

No  preparatory  department. 

Campus  of  3,000  acres  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
In  unexcelledclimate.  Out-of-door  sports  the  year  round . 

Students  received  on  certificate  from  accredited  schools. 

Emilie  Watts  McVea,   A.M..    Litt.D.,    President 

For  catalogue  and  views  address  Registrar,  Box  13. 


iF®ir  W®inffl®!m 


For.  Cirls  and  Young  Women 

RESERV'ATIONS  for  the  1919-20  session 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  to 
insure  entrance. 

WARD- BELMONT  offers  courses  to  meet 
individual  needs  of  students  covering 
4  years  preparatorj'  and  2  years  college 
work.  Strong  Music  and  Art  Departments. 
Also  Literature,  Expression,  Physical  Train- 
ing, Home  Economics  and  Secretarial.  Out- 
door sports  and  swimming  pool.  Edenwold, 
the  Farm  and  Countrj'  Club,  affords  week- 
end trips  into  the  open  country. 
Applications  should  include  references.  Book- 
lets on  request.    Address 

WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont  Heights       Box  F,  Neishville,  Tenn. 


ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

A  standard  College.  Endowed.  Credits  recognized  by 
universities  for  graduate  work  and  by  State  Boards  of 
Education.  Degrees  granted  in  Liberal  Arts,  Music 
and  Home  Economics.  Certificate  granted  in  Secre- 
tarial,   Physical    Training    and  other    special    courses. 

6  Buildings.    Music  Hall,  Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool, 

7  Acres  Tennis,  Hockey.     For  catalogue  address 

Woman's  College,  BoxC,  Jacksonville,  111. 

For    Girls    and 
Young  Women 


FERRY  HALL 

Fifty-first  Year 

Twelve  acre  campus  on  Lake  Michigan  in  town  of  wealth 
and  culture,  28  miles  north  of  Chicago.  College  Preparatory, 
General  High  School  and  Advanced  Courses.  Special 
Instruction  in  Music,  Expression,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.  Open-air  sports.  Horseback  riding.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool.    For  details  address 

MISS  ELOISE  R.  TREMAIN,  Principal 
Box  314  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School  ^""un^women 

2  yeais  College,  4  years  Academy.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Home  Economics.  Secretaiial  and  Teacheis  Courses.  Cer- 
tificate privileges.  35  acres.  8  buildings.  67th  year.  Separate 
buildings  for  xstand  2nd  year  academic  students.  Catalog. 
Rev.  Wm.  P.  McKee,   Dean,    Box  648,    Mt.  Carroll,   III. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

College  for  Women.    79th  Year.       i""ii""^ 

Standard  Courses  leading^  to  Degrees.    Departments  of  Ex- 
pression,  Household  Economics,   Conservatory  of  Music, 
School  of  Art.  Elective  Courses.     12  buildinKS,  gymnasi- 
um, natatorium.  40-acre  golf  links,  riding,  etc. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods  Academy 

Four-year  High  School  Course.  Special  Course. 
For  Bulletins  and  Illustrated  Booklet  address 
The  Secretary,  Box  130. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Indiana 


SAINT  MARY'S  HALL,  ^^^^i^^llor^ 

Founded  by  Bishop  Whipple  in  1866 

Prepares  for  leading  colleges.    Thorough  general  course  and 

junior  college.    Excellent  ad  vantages  in  music  and  art.  Write 

(or  catalog.    Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  McElwaine.  D.D.,  Rector. 

Miss  Amy  Louise  Lowev,  Principal. 


MISS  HAIRE'S  SCHOOL 

The  University  School  for  Girls  Chicagro 

Boarding  and  Day  School.  Colonial  fireproof  build- 
ing, overlooking  Lake  Michigan.  College  preparation, 
Music  and  .Art.  Practical  Course  in  Domestic  Science. 
Tennis,  hockey,  riding,  basketball. 

MISS  ANNA  R.  HAIRE,  A.  B.,  Principal 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Catalogue  on  request.  1 106  Lalte  Shore  Drive 


ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 

A  woman's  college  of  first  rank.  Degrees  of  B.A., 
B.S.,  B.S.  in  Secretarial  work,  B.S.  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics work.  A  five-year  course  leading  to  B.A.  or 
B.S.  with  diploma  in  music.  Member  of  North  Cen- 
tral Association  and  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae. 

JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President 


430  College  Ave. 


Rockford,  III. 


MONTICELLO    SEMINARY 

Junior'  College  for  Young  Women  and  Academy  for 
Girls.  Historic  school  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Eighty- 
second  year  begins  September  i8,  1919.  Buildings 
worth  more  than  $500,000,  with  Swimming  Pool,  Roof 
Garden,  Sun  Parlor  and  Conservatory,  Sixty-acre  Cam- 
pus, two  Athletic  instructors.  Preparatory  and  college 
courses  standard  and  accredited.  For  catalogue,  address 

HARRIET  RICE  CONGDON,  Principal 
MoNTiCELLO  Seminary  Godfrey,  Illinois 

LINDEN>VOOD  COLLEGE 

89th  year.    Distinctive  College  for  Young  Women.    Two  and 

four  year  college  courses  and  three  year  academy.      Strong 

vocational  courses.     Exceptional  opportunities  in  Music,  Art, 

Expression. 

John  L.  Roemer.  D.D.,  President,  Box  Ei,  St.  Charles.  Mo, 

HOSMER  HALL 

Day 'and    boarding  school    for  girls,  under  supervision  of 
alumnae    directorate.    36th    year.     Small    classes.     College 
Preparatory.      Music,'  Art,  Expression,  Rhythmic  Dancing. 
For  catalog  address 
The  Principal,      Wydown   Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GLENDALE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN,  *^'-|1?^"- 

(Suburban  to  Cincinnati.)  Fallsemester  Sept.  17,  1919.  A  lim- 
ited number  in  a  delightful  home  life  are  offered  the  advantages 
of  courses  designed  for  High  School  graduates,  preparation 
for  any  college.  History  of  Art  courses  with  easy  accessibility 
to  a  city  rich  in   art   and  music.     Music,  Expression,   etc. 

OXFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Founded    1830.    Standard  college  course  with  B.  A.  Degree. 
Music    courses    with    B.  M.    Degree.     Normal    courses   in 
Household  Economics,  Public  School  Music  and  Art.    Rates 
S375-    Write  for  "Seven  Points."    Address 
OXFORD  COLLEGE  Box  54,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Milwaukee,    Wis.     A   standard    College    for   Women. 
Courses  leading  to  B.A.,  B.S.,and  B.S.  in  Home  Econom- 
ics, Music  and  Art,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  CatalogueH. 
Miss  Ellen  C.  Sabin,  President. 

GIRLS'  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

Adams  and  Hoover  Streets,  Los  Angeles.  Twenty-eighth  year. 
Regular  School  Courses  and  two  years  Post  Graduate  work. 
Advantages  in  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Expression,  Domestic  Arts, 
Secretarial  Training. 

Miss  Parsons  and  Miss  Dennen,  Principals 


l(D)j%^  IPirepgiiraitoirj 


Iiattitrk 


Noted  lor  its  College  Entrances,  including 
Yale,   Harvard,    Princeton,   Columbia,  etc. 

Definite  preparation  for  college-.     Equally  efficient 
training  for  business  and  technical  fields.     Military 
Faribault.  Minnesota  drill   under  U.  S.  War  Department.     Reserve  Offi- 

cers' Training  Corps.  All  athletics  under  competent  coaches.  A  Church  (Episcopal) 
School  with  the  experience,  traditions,  and  ideals  of  fifty  years.  Summer  School  and  Camp 
on  a  unique  plan.     Enroll  now  for  1920-21.     For  catalogue  and  view  book  address 

C.  W.  NEWHALL.  A.B.,  Headmaster,  Drawer  F.    Faribault,   Minnesota 


BLAIR     ACADETVIY 

Libeially  endowed  school.  General  education  and  preparation 
for  college  or  technical  school.  Scparntp  Junior  School  for 
boys  qualified  to  make  use  of  the  unuvual  opportunities.  Gym- 
nasium. 100  acres,  lake.  A  visit  invited.  John  C.  Sharpe, 
LL.D..  Headmaster,  Box  W,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey. 


TKe  Rutgers  Preparatory  School  foT'Tn'^y 

college  !or  technical  school.  Military  trainiriR.  Ample  re- 
sources. 153rd  year.  Specializes  also  in  educating  boys  10 
to  14.  Give  particulars  about  your  boy  and  receive  full  in- 
formation. Rate  $7So.  William  P.  Kelly,  Headmaster. 
New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  2  College  Avenue. 


Lake  Forest  academy 


FOR   BOYS 

Trustees:  Louis  F.  Swift,  J.  V.  Far- 
well,  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  Clayton 
Mark, A.  B.  Dick,  Alfred  L.  Baker,  Rev. 
J.  a.  K.  McClure,  Geo.  A.  McKlnlock, 
A.  A.  Carpenter,  J.  H.  S.  Lee,  S.  A. 
Benedict,  Stanley  Field,  B.  M.  Llnnell, 
M.D.,  Ernest  Palmer,  C.  B.  Moore, 
James  Vlles,  Rev.  Andrew  0.  Zenos. 


Recitation  Bxiilding 


COLLEGE   PREPARATORY 

For  all  collciSes  East  or  West — not  a 
military   school — honor  ideals. 

Definite  preparation  for  adrni»;sion  to 
alt  certificate  universities  and  for  ex- 
aminations of  Yale,  Princeton,  Har- 
vard, Mass.  Tech.  Beautiful  location 
on  Lake  Michigan,  one  hour  north  of 
Chicago.  Modern  buildings,  swim- 
ming pool,  all  athletics  including  golf. 
Address  John  Wayne  Richards,  Head- 
master, Box  140,  Lake  Forest,  111. 


LOOMIS 

Prepares  for  schools  of  business  and  finance,  agricul- 
tural, scientific  and  academic  colleges.  Practical  train- 
ing for  boys  intending  to  enter  business  or  farming  on 
graduation.  New  Founders  Hall,  the  last  word  in 
equipment  and  modem  facilities.  7  fireproof  buildings. 
Gymnasium.  Athletic  fields.  Cinder  track.  175-acre 
farm.  Manual  training  shops.  $2,500,000  endowment. 
$500  a  year.    Address 

N.  H.  BATCHELDER,  A.M.,  Headmaster, 

Lootnis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn. 


Wilbraham  Academy 

Fits  for  life  and  fcr  college  work.  Five  brick  buildings, 
modern  gymnasium.  Athletic  field,  campus  and  f arm  of  35O 
acres.     Enrollment — 60  boys.     Moderate  rates. 

GaylordW.  Douglass,  Headmaster,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hail  School 

Established  1828.     Prepare?  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  school?.    Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 

MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

Upper  School — Unique  record  for  college  entrance  prepara* 
tion  and  for  success  of  graduates  in  college.    Studio,  manual 
training,  athletics,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Lower  School — Special  home  care  and   training  of  younger 
boys.    Graded  classes.    Outdoor  sports.    Catalog. 

Seth  K.  Gifford,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 

HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

Five  buildings.  20  acres.  Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Tech- 
nical Schools.  Ranks  with  highest  giade  schools  of  New 
Kngland,  yet  by  reason  of  endowment  the  tuition  is  moderate. 
Modern  gymnasium.    Skating.    All  winter  sports.    40th  year. 

Rev.  LORIN  WEBSTER*  L.H.D.,  Rector,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

CASCADILLA 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business  life.  Individual 
attention.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Recreation  building  on 
Lake  Cayuga.  Navy  outfit  for  the  well-kncwn  school  crew. 
Military  Drill.  Enrollment  \'i.>.  Healthfully  located  above 
Ithaca  and  Lake  Cayuga.  Summer  School  specializing  in 
preparation  for  University  Entrance  Examinations.  Catalogs. 

A.  M.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Director,  Box  118,   Ithaca,   N.  T. 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Healtliful  and  invig- 
orating location,  five  miles  from  West  Point.  Boys 
9  to  19.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  One 
teacher  to  6  boys.  All  sports  under  supervision. 
Swimming  pool.   Catalog. 

ALVAN   E.   DUERR,       Headmaster,     Box  17 


New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Irving  School  for  Boys  S  ?'i:l^bi^°uufui":^iTt°oric 

"Irving"  country.  8:ird  year.  2S  years  under  present  Head 
Master.  New  site  and  buildings  1904.  Prepares  for  all  colleges 
and  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction.  Athletic  field. 
Swimming  pool.    Gymnasium. 

J.  M.  FURMAN,  A.  M..  Headmaster.  Box  90s. 

MANLIUS.     St.  John's  School,  Manlius, 

is  meeting  the  urgent  need  for  young  men  with  keen,  broad, 
true  minds.  Preparation  for  college  cr  business.  Superior 
military  training.    For  catalog  address 

Brig.-Gen.  WILLIAM  VERBECK,  President 
Bos  105,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  ACADEMY 

An  old  school  with  an  established  reputation  and  pro- 
gressive policy.  Prepares  boys  for  business  activity  or 
entrance  to  ranking  colleges  and  universities.  Practical 
military  instruction  in  conjunction  with  field  work. 
Physical  training  supplemented  by  athletic  sports. 
Ad mu ably  situated  on  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson 
thirty  miles  from  New  York.  Modern  buildings  and 
equipment.  Perfect  co-ordination  between  various  de- 
partments. A  school  home  with  character  development 
as  .1  priuKiiy  object,  .\ddress 
Charles  Frederick  Bnisie,      P.  0.  Box  521,  Osslning-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Ml  .  T  1  C  L  1  (Milit.'.ry)  Thorough  prepa- 
Ohegan  J->ake  OcnOOl  ration  for  College.  Technical 
Schcol  or  Business,  with  certificate  privihges.  Average  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  a  class,  8.  Healthful  location  on  Mohegan 
Lake.  Physical  Tiaining  and  Athletics  under  professional 
direction.  A.  E.  Lindhr,  A.M.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Mohegan  Lake,  Westchester  County,  Box  89. 

Princeton  Preparatory   School 

College  preparatory  .school  for  boys  over  14.  Rapid  progress. 
Limited  number  of  pupils  (60)  and  freedom  from  rigid  class 
organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities.  Special 
attention  given  to  Athletics  and  moral  welfare.   4Sth  year. 

J.  B.  FINE,  Headmaster,  Princeton.  New  Jersey. 

KINGSLEY~SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

22  miles  from  New  York  City  in  the  New  Jersey  hills. 
For  illustrated  catalog  address 

J.  R.  Campbell.  M.A.,  Box  L.  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 


PEDDIE 


A  SCHOOL 
FOR   BOYS 

The  achicvementB  of  Pcddie  graduates  in  scholarship 
and  atliletics  at  college  are  siKnilicant  of  the  value  of  its 
IraininR.  Stalwart  manhood  is  an  iiniKjrtant  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

Every  Peddle  boy  Is  given  a  comprehensive 
physical  examination.    Defects  are  corrected 
—special  abilities  noted  and  encouraged. 
Pcddie    is  endowed.      Conducleil  without  thought  of 
profit.    6o-acre  campus.     S4th  year. 

Write  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 

ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 

Box  5  P,    Hightstown,  N.  J. 


|**n' 


•-V 


KISKIMINETAS  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


Prep.ircs  for  college  or  technical   schools.     Hish,   healthful 
loc.ition.   Faculty  of  experts.  Jndividu:il  attention.  E.xten'ive 
eround^i.  Golf  course  and  tennis  courts.   Footb.-dl  and  base- 
ball field.    Gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.    Address 
Di.  A.  W.  Wilson.  Jr  ,  President.  Box  8i6.  Saltgburg.  Pa. 

Swarthmore     Preparatory     School 
For  Boys 

College  Preparatory.  Established  and  equipped 
to  prepare  boys  for  their  chosen  careers  and  to 
help  them  decide  on  their  life  work.  Recreation 
balanced  with  study.  Modern  stone  buildings. 
Strong  separate  Junior  Department.  Summer 
Session.  Parents  and  boys  invited  to  call. 
X.  H.  TOMLINSON,  HtaJnmter,  Box  114.   Swarthmore.   P«. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

tancaster,  Pa.  Founded  1787 

Prepares  boys  for  all  colleges  and   technical  schools.     Old 
School  on  basis   allowing   moderate  terms.      Literature  of 
interest  to  college  preparatory  students. 
Address  Box  407.    E.  M.  HARTMAN.  A.M..    Principal 

•-''Idercersbarg  Academy  SentafaVdmofai'trafn^ns 

for  college  or  business.  Under  Christian  masters  from  the 
great  univeisities.  Located  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  of  America.  New  gymnasium. 
Equipment  modern.  Write  for  catalog.  Address  Box  103. 
ViUiam  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Mercersbarg,  Pa. 


TOME   SCHOOL 

On  the  Susquehanna 

National  Boarding  School  for   Boys 

Separate  School  for  Little  Boys 

MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH.  Ph.D..  Director 
Port  Deposit,  Maryland 


THE  MASSANUTTEN  MILITARY  ACADEMY  wocdrdva. 

Preparatory  School  for  boys.  Healthful  location,  beauti- 
ful Shenandoah  Valley.  loo  miles  from  Washington.  Pre- 
gares  for  college  and  business.  Music,  athletics.  NewSzs.ooo 
lining  Hall  and  Dormitory.  Limited  to  lOO  toys.  $425. 
Address  HOWARD  J.  BENCHOFF,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School 

Prepares  for  any  college.  6  new  buildings.  Cottage  plan — 
boys  and  masters  live  together.  Splendid  gymnasium  and 
athletic  field.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

41 17  Connecticut  Ave.  (Suburbs) .  Washington,  D.  C. 

ST.  ALBANS 

The  National  Cathedral  School  for  Boys 

College   Preparatory.       All   sports.       Master  to  every  four 
boarding  pupils.     Bishop  of  Washington,  Board  of  Trustees. 
Wiite  for  catalog. 
Wn:i.  H.  Church,  Headmaster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BLUE  RIDCE  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

A  school  with  a   high   moral  standard   where  strong,  virile 
manhoood    is  developed.    Limited  enrollment — one  teacher 
to  7   boys.      Military  drill.      Special  care  of  younger  boys. 
Opens  September  17th.    Rate  J480.    Catalog. 
J.  R.  SANDIFER,  Headmaster.  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


Mnlnftary 


Pillsbun] 

m-  Academy  ^ 


Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Co-educational.  15  acres  of 
campus.  8  buildings.  Maximum  college  preparation.  Piano, 
voice,  violin,  elocution,  art,  domestic  science.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  all  athletics.  Individual  instruction.  En- 
dowed. 43rd  year.  Catalog. 
Mild  B.  Price,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Owatonna,  Minnesota 

DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

53rd  Year 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  .md  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  i325-j400  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

t^or  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.PEIRCIC.  Litt.n..  Principal 
New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  437. 
Q<-Qrlr«aTr  Q«»rr<inorTr    Beautiful  sita  on  Seneca  Lake. 
OCarKCy    Oeminary  Real  country,  pupils  have  room 
and  air.    Modern  plant.      For  both  sexes,  eleven  years  and 
upward.    Piepares  for  best  colleges  and  business.    Advanced 
courses  in  Art  and  Music.     N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards. 
Secure  rooms  early.    Rates,  $33r>-J;!7.5. 
Martyn  Summerbell,  LL.D.,  President. 

WavlnnrI  tit^aAontv  ^^*-  ^'^SS.  Certificate  privilege 
nayiana  ACaaemy  with  leading  colleges,  christian 
home  school  Both  sexes.  8th  grade  to  1st  year  college,  all 
courses.  6  buildings;  20-acre  campus;  athletic  field;  half-mile 
track;  large  lake.  Military  drill.  Endowment  $250,000;  ex- 
penses {400.  Piano,  violin,  vocal  music,  elocution,  stenogra- 
phy.   For  catalogue  address  Regislrar,  Box  AA,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


LVEi 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


will  moultl  and  develop  your  boy.  Culver 
to;iclH\s  rcsponsiljility,  proinptiu'ss,  obedi(;nco, 
loyalty.  S(H'oiu1  only  to  West  Point  in  stand- 
ing and  cciuipniont,  Culver  witii  hiKh  acadt^niic 
ideals,  exceptional  pli.ysieal  training  and  prae- 
tieal  work  teaches  boys  to  handle  the  (emer- 
gency as  well  as  the  conventional.  The  en- 
rollment i.s  complete  for  1919-20.  An  early 
enrollment  is  urged   for  1920-21.     Catalog. 

Addn^ss     The  Executive  Officer 

Culver,  Indiana 


^ew  Mexico   Military  Institute 

A  state-owned  school,  located  in  a  high,   dry  climate. 
For  information,  address 

Colonel    JAS.    L.   WILLSON,    Superintendent 
Roswcll,  New  Mexico 


Peekskill  Military  Academy 

87th  year.    Army  Officer.     R.  O.  T.  C. 
Separate  Junior  School.     Boys  7  to  13. 

Address  the  Principals,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

New  York.  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

St.  John's  Military  School  fi?r1^lTu^?L*"coi: 

lege  preparation.  Parental  discipline.  Gymnasium,  swimming 
pool.  Athletic  field.  Manly  sports  encouiaged.  Junior  Hall, 
a  separate  school  tor  boys  under  13.    Catalogue. 

W.  A.  Ranney,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Principal. 

Bordentown   Military    Institute 

Thorough  preparationforcollegeor  business.  Efficient  faculty, 
small  classes,  individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study. 
Military  training.  Supervised  athletics.  35th  year.  Kor  cat- 
alogue, address  Col.  T.  D.  LANDON,  Drawer  C-7,  Botden- 
town,  N.  J  Principal  a:id  Commandant 

WENONAH   MILITARY  ACADEMY 

12  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Prepares  for  college  or 
business.  U.  S.  Army  Officer  detailed.  Special  School 
for  Juniors.  Catalog.  Dr.  C.  H.  Lorence,  President, 
Clayton  A.  Snyper.  Major,  Box  402,  Wenonah,  N.  J 

Sewanee    Military  AcaJemy 

In  the  heart  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  2000  feet  above 
sea  level.  Thorough  preparation  for  college.  Vigorous  out- 
door life.     Catalog.    Address 

Colonel  Du  Val  C.  Cravens.  Superintendent.  Sewanee.  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute 

School  with  national  patronage.  Happiest  and  finest  boys 
in  the  land.  Piepares  for  college  or  business.  Biick  buildings. 
Full  equipment.  Flat  rate  J58S  covers  all  expenses.  For 
catalog  address  T.  M.  L.  Box  90,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 


Be 
a 


Mining  Engineer 


A  great  profession,  not  overcrowded,  offers  the  diligent 
and  ambitious  student  assured  and  exceptional  re- 
wards. Located  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  greatest,copper 
mining  districts  in  the  world,  the  College  offers  a 
unique  combination  of  theoretical  instruction  with 
practical  experience  in  all  phases  of  mine  develop- 
ment and  operation.  Four  year  course  can  be  com- 
pleted in  three.  Vast  mines,  mills,  smelters,  electro- 
lytic and  power  plants  of  the  most  modern  type,  are 
practically  a  part  of  the  College  equipment  and 
constitute  a  factor  of  enormous  value  in  the  courses  of 
instruction.  Every  opportunity  for  specialization. 
A  state  supported  college  not  conducted  for  profit. 
Established  1886.  "M.  C.  M.  Men  Make  Good."  For 
descriptive  book  address  Registrar,  Houghton,  Mich. 


Michigan 


College 
of 


Mines 


Mnlnftairy 


Colorado  |3chool/Nine|S 

Golden 


^OURSES  in  Metal  Mining.  Coal  Mining,  Metallnrgy.  and 
Mining  Geology.  Scholai-ships  availal>le  to  hoiiorahly  dis- 
charged Ofticrrs  and  Men  o(  the  Army.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
on  recumniendatinn  of  their  commanding  officer.  Also  one 
Scholarship  to  each  State  in  the  Union  and  to  each  Latin- 
American  conntry.  Autumn  teim  begins  September  1.  1919. 
REGISTRAR,  Box  618,  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado 


Electrical 


training  again  open  to  civilians.      For 
men  of  character,  ambition  and  limited 
time.    Condensed  Course  in  Electrical 

Engineering 

includes  Theoretical  and  Practical  Electricity,  Mathematics, 
Steam  and  Gas  Engines,  Mechanical  Drawing.      Complete 

In  One  Year 

Fireproof  dormitories,  dining  hall,    labora- 
tories, shops.    Write  for  catalog, 
27th  year  opens  October  1st. 

BLISS   ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
lOB  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  BOY  IN 
SUMMER  TIME 

—  can  iiicrca.sc  liis  reserve  of 
health,  strength  and  vitality,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  his  brain 
attuned  to  habits  of  study  by  a 
six  weeks'  course  of  carefully 
planned  vacationing  at  the  sum- 
mer session  of 

EPISCOPAL  THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY 

Summer  Session  July  7 — August  23 

Organized  daily  study  is  maintained  for 
short  morning  period.  Afternoons  devoted 
to  athletics,  Iwating,  swimming,  fishing, 
baseball,  tennis,  trap-shooting,  hiking,  etc 
Real  camp  life. 

For  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
Box  12E,  Delafield,  Waukesha  Co. 
Wisconsin 


Virginia,  Waynesboro. 

Fishburne  Military  School  Si^and^ut 

ness  life.      Personal  attention.     Resultful  military   training. 
<oth  year.     New  $60.00<i  fireproof  equipment.     Diploma  admits 
to  all  colleges.     Rates  $.jOO.    Spring  encampment  near  famous 
caverns   at   Grottoes   for  all  students.      Catalogue. 
Major  Morgan  H.  Hudgins..  Principal,  Bo«  404. 

Staunton  Military  Academy 

Largest  private  academy  in  the  East.  Boys  from  10  to  20 
years  old  prepared  for  Universities,  Government  Academies 
or  Business.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  athletic  park. 
New  $200,000  banacks.  Charges  $r).',0.  For  catalogue  address 
Col.  Wm.  G.  Kable.  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 

RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY  (Military) 

A  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Maccn  System.  In  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  Equipment  cost  $100,000.  Prepares  for  College  or 
Scientific  Schools.  MILITARY  TRAINING.  Gymnasium 
and  Athletics.    28th  session  opens  September  16th.      Address 

CHAS.  I,.  HKLTON,  A.M.,  Prinripsl.  Box  410,  Front  lUyal,  T>. 


PORTER  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Established  in  1867.    A  national  school.   .S41 
boys  fiom  2^  states  and  3  foreign  countries. 
Unit  R.  O.  T.  C.  Military  science  taught  by 
U.  S.  Army  officer.    Thorough    preparation 
for  college  or  business.    Boys  are  devel- 
oped through  intimate  tutoring  system. 
Unusually    liberal    terms.      A    broader 
preparation  than  the  public  school  can 
give.    Catalog. 

REV.    WALTER    MITCHELL,  D.D.. 
Box  L,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


MARION    INSTITUTE 

Three  departments.    Academy — secondary  courses.    College 
— college  courses      Army  and    Navy — preparation  for  West 
Point  and   Annapolis.    Modern  equipment,  progressive  fac- 
ulty, thorough  training.     Catalogs.    Address 
Col.  W.  L.  MURFEE      -      -      -     MARION.  ALABAMA 

Pasadena  Army  and  Navy  Academy 

A  select  school  for  young  boys.  The  happy  home  life,  thor- 
ough instruction,  excellent  equipment,  beautiful  grounds  and 
wholesome  influences  appeal  to  discriminating  parents.  Write 
Capt.  THOS.  A.  DAVIS,  Pres.,  or  CHAS.  M.  WOOD,  Head- 
master.    CALIFORNIA,  PASADENA. 

SAN  DIEGO  ARMY  and  NAVY  ACADEMY 

College  preparatory.  Oflfers  best  in  academic  and  military 
in'^truction.  Fully  acciedited.  Christian  character  training 
emphasized.  Army  detail.  Out-doo,  sports  entiie  year.  Lo- 
cated near  ocean.  Address  Capt.  THOS.  A.  DAVIS.  Pres. 
CALIFORNIA,  Pacific  Beach.  Summer  Sessions. 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

with  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

BoysatK.  M.  I.  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  college.  The 
two  homes  afford  outdoor  sports  and  drill  all  year  round. 
Kquipinent  excellent,  including  new  laboratories,  build- 
ings and  woodworking  sliops.  Designated  "Honor  School'* 
by  War  Dept.  Junior  and  Senior  R.  0.  T.  C.  Early  reg- 
istration necessary:  wailing  list  last  two  years.  References 
required.     Address 

COMMANDING  OFFICE,  K.  M.  I.,  LYNDON.  KY. 


The  Citadel 

Founded  1842^^^^  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

Rated  by  War  Dept.  as  "Distin^nished  Military  roUege" 
Senior  unit  R.  O.  T.  C.  Open  air  military  work  all  the  year. 
Unsurpassed  for  military  excellence  and  esprit.  Over  300  re- 
cent graduates  are  officers  m  military  and  naval  service,  tn- 
gineerinp-,  Scientific  and  Liberal  Art  courses  confer  H.&.  and 
C  E  degrees  14  High  School  units  required  for  admission. 
Applicants  must  be  16  yeai'S  old.  E.\penses  limited  to  cost. 
Ca^og,  address 

COL.  0.  J.  BOND,  Superintendent 


(DXiaiiaKDlUjaail    SiJllidl    Pr®if®§SB®;iHigil.il 


ROCHESTER  ATHEN^UM  and  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  35th  YEAR 

Industrial  Arts — Household  Arts — Applied  Arts 

Teacher  and  professional  training  for  men  and  women. 

Three  Year  Courses:  Teacher  Manual  Training.  Domestic  Science  and  Art, 

Applied  and  Fine  Arts,  Commercial  Illustration.  Design. 
Two  Year  Courses:  Mechanics,  Electricity.  Chemistry,  Architecture. 
One  Year  Cour.ses:  Vocational  and  Teacher  ManualTraining.  Dietetics.  Lunch- 
room and    Institutional  Management.    Dressmaking,    Millinery,    Ceramics. 
SCHOOL  OF  OPTOMETRY. — Full  two  year  course  prepares  students  for  Pro- 
fessional Optometry.     Special  six  months'  course  in  Technical  Optics  pro- 
vides practical  remunerative  vocation  in  a  desirable  line. 
MODERN    DORMITORY    with   capacity   for    27S   women  students.    Gym., 
Y.  \V.  C.  A.,  and  other  worth-while  .student  activities. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Bulletins — State  Course  Desired 
"Pattern-Making"  Dept.  D        ROCHESTER  ATHENAEUM  AND  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE       Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Siui33iiimi<gff  S©ik®®ls 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF    DRAMATIC   ARTS 

Founded  in  1884 
FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  Amer- 
ica. Connected  with  Charles  Froh- 
man  's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies. 
For  information,  apply  to  Secretary. 

Room  257,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


The  Morse  School  if  Expression 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

.Advanced  Educational  Methods,  Dramatic  Art  Pageantry, 
Voice,  Diction.  Physical  Training.  Summer  Term^  St.  Louis 
and  Detroit      ELIZABETH  MORSE.  Principal. 


BR.OWNS   SALON   STUDIO 

of   FASHIONS 

P  ASH  ION  Design  DeLuxe  with  P. 
-•■  Clement  Brown.  Fashion,  create 
and  design  for  stage  and  trade. 
Studio  and  mail. 

BROWN    SALON    STUDIOS 


Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 
San  Francisco 


599  Fifth  Ave.  at  48th  St. 
New  York  City 


Lake  Forest 

University    School    of    Music 

The  best  in  musical  education  in  a  cultured  home  en- 
vironment, luternationally  trained  teachers.  Four 
years'  course  required  for  Performer's  and  Teacher's 
Certificate.  Special  Courses  in  Keyboard  Harmony, 
History  of  Music  and  Appreciation.  School  orchestra, 
chorus  and  recitals.  Credits  allowed  by  Lake  Forest 
College  and  Ferry  Hall  for  Music  School  Work.  Address 
MAKTA   MIMNOWSKI,    P. A.,    Dir.,    Box    109,   Lake   Forest,    III. 


Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 

Special  advantages  for  those  who  look  forward  to  concert  or 
educational    work.      All    instruments,   vocal,   dramatic  art, 
etc.    Graduates  filling  highest  places  available  in  America. 
Catalog.     Distinguished  faculty.    Address 
THE  REGISTRAR,  s  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

WILSON-GREENE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Endorsed  by  world's  leading  musicians.  Voice,  piano,  violin, 
haimony,  grand  opera,  accompanying.  Concerts  by  world- 
renowned  artists.     5 1200  up. 

Thos.  Evans  Greene,  Mrs.  Wilson-Greene,  Principals 
2601-2647  Connecticut  Ave,,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GoodPositionsOpento  Young  MenandWomen 

As  physical  directors,  playground  supervisors,  etc.  Two 
year  normal  course  for  High  School  graduates.  Includes 
athletics,  aesthetic  and  folk  dancing,  games.  Complete 
equipment.  Strong  faculty.  Swimming  pool.  Woman's 
dormitory.    Fall  term  opens  September  15th. 

AMERICAN  /^^  PHYSICAL 
COLLEGEo/  ilKI EDUCATION 


lylccredited 
Address  Dept.  60 


Co-educatioual 
4200  Grand  Boalevard,  Chicago, 


The  Sargent  School  'g^duci:uon' 

Established  1881 
Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School 

A  Dcparlincnl  uf  llai'vard   rnivcrsitv 

Modern    btlildin^a    and   equipment.      Degree  of  D.   M.  D. 

Certificates  from  recognized   preparatory   schools  accepted. 

Fall  term  opens  September 'ii,  llilH.     Catalog. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.M.D.,  Dean,  Boston,  Mass. 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

Charles  Henry  Keyes,  Ph.D.,  President 

A  Professional  and  Vocational  College  for  women.  Fine 
and  Applied  Art,  Home  Economics,  Music,  Physical 
Education.  Secretarial  courses.  Four-year  courses  lead 
to  B.  S.  Degree.  Two  and  three-year  Normal  Courses 
command  teachers  and  supervisors  certificate.  Catalog. 
Sutamer  Session. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Russell  Sage  College 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Rossell  Sage  in  connection 
with  Emma  Willard  School 

A  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Designed  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
particularly  on  vocational  and  professional 
lines.  Secretariat  Work,  Household  Economics 
and  Industrial  Arts.  B.A.  and  B..S.  degrees. 
Address  Secretary 
RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE  TROY,  N.  Y. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC 
ARGHITEGTUREandLANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

FOR     WOMEN 
4  BRATTLE  STREET  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Tlhi®®l®gneal 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mast. 
Established  1866.  Three  years  course.  College  prepara- 
tion desired.  The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study 
of  the  theological  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Courses  by 
correspondence  when  desired ._ 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President. 

F@r  Baekwardl  ClhinMireim 


Motente  Nigljtmgalp  Srljool  for 
Boarding  and  Day  Pupils 

238th  St.  &  Riverdale  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Phone  Kingabridge  316 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  &  CAMP 

RUDOLPH  S.  FRIED,  Principal       KATONAH,  N.  Y. 


AJ  '  I '  ,  ■  J  C  1_  1  For  boys  and  girls  who 
cerwood  1  utormg  Dchool  „eo<i  individual  in- 
struction (o  make  normal  progress.  Kindergarten  to  High  School: — 
Industrial  Arts.  Domestic  Science.  Music.  Gymnastics.  Gardening. 
Etliical  Training.  Home  Life.  Medical  Supervision,  AdequateBiyld- 
ings — Large  Campus,'  Outdoor  life  in  summer.  16  Miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia.   Booklet.    Miss  Deverenx,  Devon,  Pa. 


J  ne  Hedley  School 


For  children  of  slightly  re- 
tarded    mentality.        Indi- 
viriual  instruction  along  normal  lines.      Latent  abilities  de- 
veloped.   Ideal  Home  Life.  Association  with  normal  children. 
J.  Roger  Hedley,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 
Mrs.  J.  Roger  Hedley  (N.  Y.  University),  Principal. 
Pennsylvania,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


Parkside  Home  School 

A  home  school  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  retarded 
in  development;  also  norvout^  children.  Work  adapted  to 
bring  out  latent  abilities.      Attention  to  speech  defect-^. 

Marion  Marsh,  M.D.,   Principal,    Muskegon,   Mich, 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care 
and  training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are 
unable  to  attend  public  or  private  schools. 

MOLLIE  A.  WOODS,  Principal.  ROSLYN.  Pennsylvania 

Stewart  Hom^fraining  School  '"'cSlS^n"" 

A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful   Country  Estate 

of  soo  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of   Kentucky. 

Five    Buildings — Cottage    I'lan.      Write     for     illustrative 

Catalogue. 

DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART,   Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

F®ir  th<s  D®aiiF 


DEAF  CHILDREN 

Of  3li  to  4  years  of  age  received. 

Taught  to  speak  and  read  lips  by  most  advanced  methods. 

Given  the  Home  Care  and  Training  that  all  children  need. 

Attendance  limited  to  sixteen. 

Prepared  to  attend  schools  with  hearing  children.    Write  to 

MISS  ARBAUGH'S  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  CHILDREN 

Vineville,   Macon,  Oeorgia 

CENTRAL   INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Julia  M.  Connery,  Principal 

Oral  School  for   Deaf  Children.     Normal   Training  School. 
Instruction  in  Lip  Heading  for  Adults.  Correction  of  Defects 
in  Sf)eech.     Address  all  communications  to 
Central  Institute  for  Ike  Deaf,  818  S.  Kingshighwa;,  Si  Louis,  Mo. 


Your  Vacation 
Opportunity 

The  Sammer  Quarter  1919  will  receive  the  added  in- 
spiration of  professors  and  instructors  returning  from 
war  service  in  many  lands.  Students  and  teachers,  in- 
terested in  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  or  in  complet- 
ing work  already  begun,  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
instruction  in  a  regular  season  of  study  under  members 
of  the  University  staff.  Scholars  desiring  to  prosecute 
research  in  the  libraries  and  laboratoiies  will  find  facili- 
ties for  work  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Courses  are  offered  in  all  departments  and  include 
undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in  Arts, 
Literature,  Science,  Commerce  and  Administration, 
Law,  Medicine,  Education,  and  Divinity. 

SUMMER  QUARTER  1919 

First  Term  Ju  ne  1  6- July  2^ 
Second  Term  July  24 -August  29 

Students  ma;  register  for  either  term  or  both 
For  the  complete  announcement  of  courses  address 

The  University  of  Gliicago,  Chicago,  ill. 


Study  and  Play  in  Colorado  this  Summer 
by  attending 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 
Summer  School 

Great  Teacher-Training  School  of  the  West.  In  session 
the  year  round.  Prepares  teachers  for  all  grades,  kinder- 
gaitento  high  school — Supervisors.  High  School  Sciences, 
Stathematics,  Social  Sciences,  History,  Latin,  English, 
Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Public  Speaking  and 
Dramatics,  Music  Supervisors,  Household  Science  and 
Art,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Commercial  Arts,  and 
Physical  Education  and  Playground  Supervision. 

Strong  Faculty,  Lecturers  and  Teachers  of  National 
Reputation.  Ideal  summer  climate — clear  heads  and 
quickened  brains  make  study  easy.  Expenses  low.  In- 
expensive week-end  tiips  to  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  under  college  supervision.  Advanced  standing 
given  for  satisfactory  work  done  elsewhere. 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Vialf  Opens  June  16  ;  second  lialf.  July  21;  closes  August  22. 
Ask  for  annual  catalog,  summer  school  bulletin  and  program. 

COLORADO  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  Boi  2545,  Greeler,  Colonido 


^^^^^LXJallcoart = 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Vacation  and  preparation  for  comprehensive  col- 
lege examinations,  make-up  work  or  general  review. 
Endorsed  by  Wells,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Vassar  Colleges.  Boating,  bathing,  fishing,  tennis, 
tramping,  riding  and  motoi  ing.  For  folder  of  Summer 
School  or  catalog  of  Regular  Winter  School  (founded 
1897;  address  The  Registrar,  Wallcourt  School,  Aurora- 
on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

•SUMMER  SCHOOL  o£  the  oldest  art  sehonl  iu  America.  Open-air 
instruction.  High  j-oU!ng  laii'i.  Beautiful  scenery  Tennis,  croquet 
Rates  include  tuition.  ^10  per  week  up.  (No  students  less  than 
2  weeks.)  References  required.  Address  Resident  Maiiagei'. 
D.  ROY  MILLER,  Box  C,  Chester  Springs,  Chester  County,  Fa. 

Summer    i  utormg  Scnool  for  Girls 

Preparation  for  college  examinations.  French  conversa- 
tion, horseback  riding,  swimming,  tennis,  golf.  Booklet  on 
application  to  Miss  Mar.v  Louise  Marot,  Principal. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School,  Thompion,  Conn. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
Summer  Session 

Exeter,  New  Hampshire  July  8  to  August  30th 

Address  Chairman  of  Summer  Session  Faculty 

¥<m  Sftsiffii5i!nm©]r®irs  • 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  in-^titution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammciers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  trainini«  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogae,  President, 
42M  Bogne  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

staTvvTvver 

Why  be  handicapped?    Our  system  re-  ]^^T  ^~^ 

moves  spoecli  d'  frets.  24  years  of  success.  I  ^W  ^    ^ 

I.argestand  bestequippcdschool.  Course  ~   ^^""^ 

brief  and  simple.  Thou.sands  of  satisfied  ■■  ^  Q  P 

graduate.s.Hnrollaiivtiine.Freeliteratuie.  Ill  II  K  P 

Lewis  School, 31Adelaide  St.. Detroit.Mich.  "'  ^»  ■■  ■■ 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  echool  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.    Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world    curing  all  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.      Write  today. 
North-Weslera  School  for  Slimraereri,  Inc.,  2319  Grand  Are.,  Mihvaukee,  Wit. 


s 


TAMMERER 

You  can  be  cured  quickly,  permanently  and 
privately.  Write  me  personally  for  free  book- 
lot.  "How  to  stop  Stammtrinfi:.'*  Samuel  S. 
Robbins,  Pr!n.  Boston  Stammerers'  InHtituta, 

246  Huntington  Avenue,    Boston,  Mass. 


S 


SUMMER  CAMP 

ttfe  Miami  Military  Institute 

In  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Miami  (45  miles 
from  Cincinnati,  12  from  Dayton)  is  a  Summer  Camp 
where  your  boy  will  have  the  time  of  his  life.  Under 
Institute  management,  with  many  of  regular  faculty. 

Camp  affords  real  recreation,  efficient  mililaiy  training 
(R.  O.  T.  C.)  under  active  U.  S.  Army  Officer  and  tutoring 
In  special  subjects  if  desired. 

RiHe  practice,  hike**,  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  athlet- 
ics, games,  movies,  camp  fires,  etc.  Military  Band  a  big 
feature.    Catalog,  address 

ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  President 
„. ..       .  Box  72 

Germ  an  town 
Ohio 


CAMP  TERRA  ALTA 

TERRA   ALTA.  W^EST  VIRGINIA 

Directed  by  the  Commandant,  ,Asst.  Comdt.  and  Ath. 
Director  of  the  Staunton  Military  .Academy. 

On  Lake  Terra  .Alta,  main  line  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  two  miles 
from  town  and  130  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgh.  2800 
feet  above  sea  level.  Pure  magnesian  spring  water. 
$15,000  equipment.  Complete  water  system,  shower 
baths.  Natural  gas  lighting.  Athletic  and  water  sports. 
Bowling,  billiards.  Military  drills.  Good  fishing.  High 
and  Grammar  school  subjects.   Music. 

June  26  to  .August  21,  5160.  Half  term,  four  weeks,  t85. 
Special  rate  to  band  musicians.    Free  Book. 

Until  June  1st  address  the  Commandant, Dept.  17-A, 
Staunton,  Virginia.  After  June  1st,  Camp  Terra 
Alta,  Terra  Alta,  West   Virginia. 


CAMP 
TOSEBO 


MANISTEE    (Lake   Portage),   MICH.    Under 

the  manag^ement  of  Todd  Seminary  for  Boys, 

Woodstock,    HI.    20  acres.    Fishing^,    hiking^, 

boating',    swimmine.      Wonderland    of 

woods  and  water.     Unusual  equipment. 

Reasonable  rates.      Overnight  boat  ride 

(direct)  from  Chicago.     Address 

Noble  Hill,  Woodstock,  III. 


SOUTH  POND  CABINS 


Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

For  boysStois  years 
old.  Personal  needs  of  each  boy  studied  and  his  activities 
adapted  to  his  needs.  One  counsellor  to  s  boys.  Scouting, 
drill,  nature  study,  outdoor  sports.  Camp  mother.  12th 
season.  8  weeks,  J22S.  ROLLIN  M.  GALLAGHER,  A.M. 
(Harvard  '06),   Box  s,    Middlesex  School,   Concord.    Mass. 

CAMP  WONPOSET 

Bantam  Lake,  Conn. 

A  Camp  for  young  boys  in  the  Berkshires 

100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Everything 
a  boy  can  wish  for.     $25,000  equipment. 

Write  for  Camp  book 
ROBERT  TINDALE,  Box  B,  31  East  71st  St.,  N.Y.City 

Camp  Katahdin  for  Boys  *^'^%fh"lfaso"n '" 

Not  just  for  an  outing  but  a  camp  with  ideals.  Real  camp 
life  in  the  woods,  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Maine.  Playing 
and  athletic  fields.  Horseback  riding.  Mountain  trips. 
Log  cabins  and  tents.  Address  George  E.  Pike,  B.S.; 
Ralph  K.  Bearce.  A.M.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Camp  Wachusett  Lake  a^qJ;^, 

HoldemeBs,  N.  H.  Seventeenth  season.    7  buildings.   Boating, 
canoeing,  swimming,  fishing,  water  and  land  sports.      Music, 
games  and  n  good  time  every  night.    Tutoring  if  desired.    No 
tents.    Fisher  huts.    Booklet. 
Rev.  LORIN  WEBSTER.  LH.D.,  Holdemess  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine 


For  Boys 


Adirondacks.  Separate  Senior  {13-17)  and  Junior  (^12) 
Camps,    Charges  include  all  R.  R.  fares  and  tutoring. 

One  of  the  Oldest  and  Best 

Address  Dr.   C.   A.   ROBINSON,    Principal,   Peekskill 
Military  Academy,  Peekskill,  New  York. 


CAMP  YAPEECHU 


"  For  the  Good  of  Your  Boy  " 

He  will  come  home  hard  as  nails  and 
brown  as  a  coffee  bean.  Athletics. 
Camping  trips.  Boys  can  earn  part  of 
expenses  as  caddies  on  nearby  links, 
-Special  rates  for  these  boys.  Terms 
$200.    9  weeks.    Ages  10-16.    Address 

Charles  Ford  WUson, 
Bloomfield  Apt.,         Trenton,  N.  J. 


Csiinnipa  iF©ir  'Bcdjjz 


ON  LAKE  CHAWPUIM,  N.  Y. 
The  Camp 

Where  You  Can  Fly^ 

Ground  school  of  Aviation.    Instruction 
in  aerial  observation,  map  making,  pho- 
tography,     flying   in  Curtiss  machines 
controlled  by  experienced  pilots.    Dual 
control  machines  are   used.     The    boy, 
acting  as  observer,  has   opportunity   to 
handle  the  levers,  but   does   not   control 


the  plane. 


An   All  -  Round  Vacation  Camp 
Athletics,  Land  and  Water  Sports 

Swimming,   canoeing,    rowing,    motor     boating,    sailing, 
fishing,  horseback  riding,  tennis,  fencing,  boxing.     Base- 
ball, basketball.     Polo  for  those  desiring  it. 

Motor   Mechanics  — Wireless 

Cavalry — Artillery— Infantry— Navigation 

A  sensible  military  regime  under  distinguished  Army 

and  Navy  officers,  assisted  by  junior  officers  from 

selected  military  schools.     Technical  courses  and 

make-up  studies  directed  by  masters  from  boys'  schools  of 

national  reputation.  Tutoring  for  the  boy  who  wants  it. 

8  Weeks.    July  1— August  28 

Carnival  week,  August  18-23,  with 
special  program  of  sports 
and  t  ntertainment.  Par- 
ents invited. 


« -^.('fe'^apa.ji 


'-w^-^*'^?WWW'^-' 


GEORGE  E.  RUSSELL 

[Prof.  Mass.  Tech.  Inat.] 
President  and  Gen.  Supt. 
For  catalog  and  detaila  address 

Military  Aide 

9  E.  45tb  SL  New  York 


.T  y«^»».i»^jr-.^/«.».— ^  rjniKtn 


CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 

An  Ideal  Camp  for  Boys  26th  Year 

All  land  and  water  sports — swimming,  canoeing,  fishing, 
hikes,  baseball,  etc.  First  Aid,  Military  Drill,  Signalling, 
Life  Saving,  canoe,  motor-boat,  automobile  and  tramping 
trips.  Every  convenience  for  safety  and  comfort.  Camp 
physician.     References  invariably  required. 

WM.  H.  BROWN,  President  Berkeley-Irving  School,  312  W.  83d  St.,  New  York 

Kepton  Naval  Qmp 

On  Lake  Champlain,  N.   Y. 

Chance  for  boys  to  learn  real  naval  life  under  officers  who 
have  .seen  service.  Navigation,  Sounding,  Signalling,  Wire- 
less, Surveying.  Sail  and  Motor  Power,  Seamanship,  Rifle, 
Engine  and  Machine  Guns,  Target  Practice,  Drilling,  Agri- 
culture, Lectures  on  the  Navy,  Tides,  etc..  Athletics,  Trips, 
Swimming,  New  Equipment.  Cadets  wear  uniforms.  Sec- 
tion for  small  boys.  Camp  farm  supplies  food  and  milk. 
Catalog.    Address 

Capt.  0.  C.  Roach,  Box  C-8,  Repton  School, 
TarrytowD-on- Hudson,  M.  Y. 


KYLE  CAMP  FOR  BOYS  'o?:;!^,',^ 

Graded  according  to  ages:  6  to  16.     Model  bungalows — no  wet  tents. 
All   land  and   water    sports.      Scout  masters.      An  expenditure  of 
$25,000  has  turned  this  ideal  spot  into  a  Paradise  for  boys.    Expert 
physical  director.     Address 
KYLE  SCHOOL.  Irvington-on-Hudson.  N.  Y..  Box  19. 

Camp  Kawasawa^ 


looo  ft.  above  sea  level  on  the  Cumberland 
River  Bluffs,  Tennessee.  40  acre  forest 
affords  kind  of  wild  life  r.;d -blooded  boys 
like.  Fishing,  trapping,  boating,  swimming, 
tennis,  base-ball,  track  work,  etc.  THREE 
HOURS  EACH  MORNING  DEVOTED 
TO  STUDY  AND  RECITATION.  Mili- 
tary department  with  drill  and  target  prac- 
tice under  direction  of  Capt.  Harry  B. 
johnsin,  U.  S.  A.  S17S.00  covers  camp  ex- 
penses including  laundry.  For  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet  address  Box  100, 
L.  L.  RICE,  Director,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


GEORGIA    MILITARY   ACADEMY 


College  Park  {Near  Atlanta)  Ga. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  SUMMER  CAMP  m  FOOT  HILLS  OF  BLUE  RIDGE 

CORPS  UNDER  U.  S.  WAR  DEPARTMENT  AND  AMERICA'S  MOST  NOTED  HEALTH  REGION 

Moderate  Expenses,  Parental  Guidance,        NAVAL  SCHUUL  Sound  Disciplihe,  Thorough  Work. 

June  23  to  August  25,  at  G.  M.  A.'s  magnificent  mountain  home,  Highland  Lake, 
in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  2300  feet  above  sea  level,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

One  of  America's  Most  Splendidly  Equipped  Prep  Schools 


<Jhe  Tela-Wauket  Camps 


it^!k>9Mkmm!i 


n 


Senior  and  Junior  camp5  for  girls,  8  to  20,  Roxbury, 
Vt.  Famous  for  fine  saddle  horses.  FREE  RIDING 
and  thorough  instruction  in  horsemanship.  _  Tela- 
Wauket  is  a  three  hundred  acre  "Wonderland"  in  the 
heart  of  the  Green  Mountains,  with  athletic  fields, 
clay  tennis  courts,  sleeping  bungalows,  and  a  private 
pond  for  swimming  and  water  sports.  Write  for  a 
booklet  with  the  stories  and  pictures  of  camp  life  at 
Tela-Wauket. 

Mr.  &  Mn.  C.  A.  Roys,  10  Bowdoin  St.,  Cambridge,  Mats. 


(Caiinnijpiib  ii'c^ir  CsUirlb 


Personality 

Camp 

lor  Girls 


SEA  PINES 

Brewster,  Mass.         Cape  Cod  Bay 

Under  the  auspices  of 
Sea  Pines  Personality  School  for  Girls 
Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  A.M.,  Founder 

On  the  I oo-acre  estate  of  the  Sea  Pines  Personality 
School.  I  coo  leet  of  shore  front.  Abundance  of  res- 
inous pines.  Attractive  bungalows;  cabins  and  tents. 
Breezy,  new  dining  pavilion  overlooking  the  sea.  Safe 
boating  and  swimming.  Sports.  Horseback  riding. 
Esthetic  dancing.  Handicrafts.  Corrective  grym- 
nastics.  Experienced  Sea  Pines  Teachers.  Tutor- 
ing if  desired.  Excellent  advantages  in  Art  and  Music. 
Special  attention  given  to  physical  and  mental  hy- 
giene. Six  weeks  of  wholesome  and  ennobling  outdoor 
life.  Special  arrangements  for  longer  season.  Address 


MISS  FAITH  BICKFORD 
MISS  ADDIE  BICKFORD 


Breivster,  Mass. 


Box  B 


mp 


The  Island 
_^^j,^  Camp 

econnei 

CHINA, MAINE 

For  booklet  address  MR.  &  MRS.  C.  F.  TOWNE, 
Wintbrop  Highlands,  Mass. 


for 

Girls 


LAUREL  PARK   CAMP 

(For  Boys) 

nearHcndersonville.  N.  C.  Altitude  2500  ft. 
Educational  and  Athletic.  Electrically 
lighted.  Modern  bathrooms. Target  practice. 
Military  drill  (under  U.S.R.O.).  Telephone 
(local  and  long  distance).  Resident  physi- 
cian. Begins  June  28th.  Two  sessions  of  4 
weeks  each.  Moderate  rates.  Boys  taken 
9  to  20.    Attractive  booklet  on  application. 

I.  B.  Brown,  P.M.A.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


CAMP  KINEO 


On  LONG  LAKE, 
HARRISON,  MAINE 

^0^^  A  select  camp  for  young  boys.  Wide  range  of 
^^m^^^  activities:  every  sport,  pastime,  and  hobby 
W  m^  young,  healthy  boys  may  love;  horsemanship 
^-Vm  under  West  Point  men;  trips,  and  elementary 
^^fl^^^   instruction    in    automobile     and     motor    boat 

^^■^^^  mechanism.  Wholesome  morale.  Honor  system. 
Direction  by  mature,  democratic  men.  Exceptional  value 
at  consistent  rate.     Beautiful  booklet.    Address 

IRVING  L.  McCOLL.  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  aiy 

Camp  Veritas  for  Boys  on  Lake  Champlain 

16  splendid  bungalows  with  every  convenience.  Assembly 
building,  athletic  fields.  Water  sports,  horseback  riding. 
Tutoring.  Our  aim — strength,  ambition,  manliness.  For  booklet 
address  Joseph  Henry  Sassemo,  A.M.,  Roxbury  Latin  School.  Boston.  Mass. 

DAN  BEARD  WOODCRAFT  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

In  charge  of  the  famous  scout  himself.  On  beauti- 
ful Pennsylvania  mountain  lake.  All  the  outdoor 
iiclivities  that  boys  like.  Helps  build  muscle, 
mind,   morals,    American  manhood.      Address: 

WINTER  QUARTERS 
99  Bowne  Avenue,  Flughing,  L.  I. 

Winona  Camps  for  Boys 


MOOSE  POND 


Twelfth  Season 


Two  camps  graded  (ages  8  to  16) 

For  Illustrated    Booklet  address 

C.  E.  COBB,  Dcfimark  Inn,         16  Main  Street,  Denmark,  Maine 


tSthan  /\nen 

Tralnlngj    Camp 

Combines  a  summer  vacation  in  the  up- 
per reaches  of  Lake  Champlain — fishing, 
boating,  canoeing,   hiking,  sports — with 
Military  and  Physical  Training   by  real 
West   Pointers.     Naval  Training  of  real 
value.       Opportunity  for    tutoring  and 
"Make-Up  Work  "    $'.22.')  forfulUerm, 
July  Is-t  to  Sept.  1st.  Seniorand  Ju- 
,  nior  Divisions — agesl'itolt*. 
.  Wr'tc  for  catalog  No.  .Vi. 

*,    •*  '      •  Ethan  AllenTraining  Camp 

j^Jij^^^X^^^^  Association.  Executive 


QUANSET 

The  Cape  Cod  Camp  for  Girls 

On  Pleasant  Bay,  South  Orleans,  Mass. 
The  pioneer  salt  water  camp.  est.  1905 

EXTENSIVE    additions    to    acreage, 
buildings,    and     equipment.     Special 
opportunities  for  salt  water  swimming, 
\     canoeing,  sailing,   tennis,  music,  danc- 
'      ing.    team    games.     Crafts,    horseback 
riding,  woods  trailing.    Expert  instruc- 
tion and  leadership.  Unusual  results 
in   health  and  vigor.    The  same  per- 
sonal supervision. 

Separate  camp  for  younger  girls. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hammatt, 

706  Commonwealtb  Ave., 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Newton  South,  876M. 


M 


CAMP  WINNESHEWAUKA 

LUNENBURG,  VT.  FOR  GIRLS 

In  White  Mountain  region.  Mile  of  lake  shore.  Best 
of  everything  for  the  best  girls.  Free  horseback  rid- 
ing, water  and  field  sports,  handicrafts,  music  and 
dancing  under  expert  instructors.  Sponson  and  war 
canoes.  Cozy  screened  bungalows,  spring  water,  mod- 
ern plum  bin-;.  Satisfied  parents  and  happy  girls  tell 
the  story.  Booklet. 
Karl  O.  Balch,  Resident  Mgr.,  Dept.  L,         Lunenburg,  Vt. 


WYNONA  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS  "-Ml^g^^ 

Saddle  horses.  Golf.  Tennis.  Hiking.  Swimming.  Cfnoeing. 
Arts  &  Crafts.  Sleeping  bungalows.  Running  water.  Electric 
lights.  Delicious  meals.  Sympathetic  supervision.  Booklet. 
The  Secretary, VVynona  CAMP.277  Summer  St.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.    Lake  Morey  Club  for  adults — same  management. 

CAMP   KEN  -  JOCKETEE   FOR  GIRLS 

(Beyond  the  Multitude) 
In  the  green  hills  of  Vermont.    All  outdoor  sports.    Bunga- 
lows.   Senior  and  Junior  Departments.    Address 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  JAMES  W.  TYSON.  Jr..  South  Strafford,  Vermont 

SARGENT  CAMPSToV  GIRLS 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 
Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent        -        •        President 
For  Illustrated  catalog,  address 

THE  SECRETARY,  8  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mau. 

PINE  KNOLlTCAMPr''"^^ 

Means  the  happiest  summer  in  a  girl's  life.  Heart  of  White 
Mountains.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  New 
England.  On  picturesque,  secluded  lona  Lake.  Full  camp 
programme.  Complete  eriuipmeni.  Illustrated  booklet. 
Mrs.  FRANCES  HODGES  WHITE,  3T-L  Breed  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  Hanoum  Camps  VlV^^'J^t 

H  ill  Camp  for  girls  under  15— Lake  Camp  for  those  over  15. 
Riding,  swimming,  canoeing,  gypsy  trips.  Our  girls  go 
home  strong  in  body  and  mentallj'^  alert.  Illustrat'^d 
booklet.    Professor  and  Mrs.  Famswortb,  Teachers  College,  New  York  Oly 

LIN.E.KIN"BAY  CAMP  ,?,l^,k.L 

MAINE  COAST 

INVIGORATING  SALT  WATER.   ' 

Sports,  boating,  dancing,  arts  and  crafts.  For  booklet- — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Branch.  64  Fiuit  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Wyonegonic  Camps  for  Girls 


MOOSE  POND  Eighteenth  Season 

Three  separate  camps  (ages  8  to  21) 
For  Illustrated  Booklet  address 

Mr.  and  Mr*.  C.  E.  COBB,         33  Main  Street,  Denmark,  Maine 

SILTvER    LAKE,  N.  H. 

At    the    gateway  of    the 

White  Moiuitains.     Mountain  climbing  a  specialty.  Water 

sports.  Motor  boat.  Best  of  tennis  courts.  Music. 
Dramatics.     Moderate  fee.     Booklet. 

Mrt.  Blanche  Carsteni,  S23  Washington  Street,  Brookline,  Mau. 


CAMP  ALLEGRO 
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Aloha 

Camps  lor  Girls 

So.  Fairlee.  Vl.  Fairlee.  Vl.,and  Pike,  N.  H. 

"(iibtinct  caiui)S"agi7s.7-i;i,  lo-l7,  17-;tO. 

FUN       FROLIC       FRIENDSHIPS 

Sxviniinin(r.  ottnociu?,  Imrscback  riding, 
tennis,  basket l)all,  1>asoh&U.  niouutiiin 
climbing,  datit-ing:  liandciafts,  dra- 
matics, muiic;  discussion  of  present 
day  questions. 

1400  Kirls  have  been  in  tliesc  camps 
during  the  past  14  ycar.n  nnd  not  a 
single  serious  acciclcnt.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oulick's  personal  supervision.  64-pagc 
iUustiutcd  booklet. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  OTTLICE 

225  Addlnffton   Road,  nrookllne,  Mass. 
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Foreign 
Trade, 
Today's 
Opportunity 

A  new  field  is  calling  for  men — trained  men— to 
meet  the  biggest  opportunity  in  business  today. 
For  the  far-sighted  concern,  America's  great  ex- 
pansion into  the  markets  of  the  world  means 
bigger  incomes  and  permanent  growth.  Thou- 
sands of  firms  are  in  need  of  ambitious  men  who 
know  foreign  trade,  both  for  travel  abroad  and 
for  executive  work  in  their  export  departments. 
The  right  preparation  now  will  fit  any  capable  man 
to  cash  in  on  this  opportunity.  Our  course  in 
Foreign  Trade  has  successfully  trained  thousands 
for  this  field.  Ask  for  our  booklet,  "The  New 
Foreign  Trade,"  telling  what  you  want  to  know 
about  this  remarkable  commercial  development. 
It  may  prove  a  real  opportunity  for  you. 

BUSINESS  TRAINING   CORPORATION 


55  Cameron  Bldg. 
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New  York  City 


^      Home  Study 

(27th  Year) 
Businecs  Communication.  Forms  of  Public 

Address  — and  more  than  400  other  Academic 
and  professional  courses  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondence.    Address: 

mils  3lntti?r0tty  of  Ollyiragfl 

Division  9,    Chicago,  IlL 


Wonderful,  New,  Easy,  Scientific  System. 
Boyd  Syllabic.  100  to  160  words  a  minute  in  30  days  guaranteed.  No 
"shading."  no  "word-siKns. "  Dictation  first  week.  TypewritiDS 
Free.    Send  today  tor  Catalog  and  Money-tJack  Guarantee. 

Chicago  Home  Study  Schools.  525  Reaper  Block.  Chicago,  III. 


CAMP  OWAISSA  Pn"ti?5J,^^n^d^c¥s 

A  delightful  mountain  camp  for  girls.  A  genuine  good  time 
for  girls  who  enjoy  the  water  and  an  out-of-door  life.  For 
booklet  address 

MISS   SALLIE  EGERTON  WILSON 
Natlonal.Cathedral  School  Washington,  D.  C. 

r''3mr\  r^rMiroQCf»<-  North  Falmouth.  Mass.,  on  Buz- 
V.^ailip  V.^OWa55Set  za^^s  Bay,  Cape  Cod.  The  Sea- 
shore Camp  for  Girls.  Safe  canoeing,  swimming  and  water 
sports.  Free  horseback  riding,  trained  instructor,  tennis, 
basketball,  field  contests.  Seniors  and  Juniors.  Good  food, 
good  fun  and  gocd  care.  Address 
Miss  Be.\trice  A.  Hunt,  16   Church  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


SANDHAVEN 


On  Mobile  Bay"  «'^^^"''''- 


ALABAMA 

Camp  for  girls  over  fifteen.  Salt  and  fresh  water  swimming, 
rowing,  canoeing,  sailing,  aquaplaning  and  all  aquatic  snorts. 
Careful  supervision.  Handicrafts.  Red  Cross  work.  Expe- 
rienced councilors.    Delightful  climate. 

Miss  Olive  Brooks,  984  Government  St.,  Mobile.  Ala. 

PINE    TREE    CAMP   FOR    GIRLS 

On  l)eantifnl  Naomi  Lake,  2000  feet  above  sea,  in  pine  laden  air  of 
Vdoono  Monntainij.  Fuxir  liours  from  New  Yt>rk  and  Pliiladelphia 
Bungalows  and  tents  on  nunny  hill.  Experienced  Pduncilors. 
Tennis,  basket-hall,  canoeing.  "hikes""^all  outdoor  sports.  Handi- 
ciafts,  gardening,  Ked  Cross  work.  Tutoring  if  desired.  8th  Season. 
Mi88  Blanche  D.  Price,  404  W.  School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Spring  Hills  Camp  ^^^ 


iirls.  Upper  Peninsula  of 
nigan.  Horseback  riding. 
Camping  trips.  Organized  water  and  land  sports.  Con- 
tests, dramatics,  dancing,  woodcraft  and  hand  cratts.  Best 
equipped  camp  for  girls.  Sleeping  bungalows.  Forty  acres 
on  beautiful  lake.  Elevation  2000  feet.  Write  for  booklet. 
IDA  MIGHELL,  Director,         3446  W.  Monroe  Street,  Cbleago 


Caiiiniips  foir  E®y§  anadl  Gkls 


MONTESSORI  CAMP 

SIXTH  YEA^ 

Wycombe,  Pennsylvania  30  Miles  from  Philadelphia 

Little  Children  Three  to  Tivelvc  Years 

SCIENTIFIC  DIRECTION  covers  diet,  recreation, 
deportment,  occupation,  differing  for  each  individual 
child.     I'nder  the  per.sonal  supervision  of 

ANNA  WINDLE  PAIST.    D.reciress 

Montessori  Boarding  and  Day  School 

Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


ASHLAND, 
MASS. 


BOB-WHITE 

The  Camp  for  buys  and  (rirla  tinder  14.  160  acres. 
Kami  and  camp  life.  Ail  sports,  swimminfi:.  hikes  and 
campinf?  trip.i.  Horses  and  ponies  for  riding  J*nd 
(IrivinK.     I'ersonal  ear*-. 

Mrs.  $ARA   BARTLETT  HAYES 
Edgowood  School  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Page  Military  Academy  L'i-r^^n-^X 

year.  Semi-fireproof  buildings;  no  high  .school  boys,  but 
everything  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  little  folks;  the 
largest  school  of  its  class  in  America.  Ask  fcr  catalog.  Address" 
Robert  A.  Gibbs,  Headmaster,  Page  Military  Academy, 
R.  F.  n.  Mo.  7,  Box  24S.  Ix>s  Angkles.   ('ai.. 


The  Idterary  Dificsl  for  May    i.   l^)l*f 


Strong  Newspapers  for  Advertisers 


HERE  is  a  selected  list  of 
Southern' Newspapers.'  [One 
has  been  publisht  134  years.  Some 
have  past  the  century  milestone. 
Many  have  been  read  by  three 
generations — grandsire,  sire  and 
son. 

These  papers  have  a  stronger 
influence  upon  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  Southern  People  than 
any  power  on  earth.  They  mould 
opinion.  They  control  conduct. 
They  are  read  with  a  confidence 
concerning  worldly  matters  that 
the  Bible  receives  in  spiritual 
affairs. 

Advertisements  in  such  publi- 
cations have  a  force  akin  to  the 
editorials.  Their  readers  are 
equally  responsive  to  suggestions 
of  both. 


*    * 
* 


The  Southern  people  are  wonder- 
fully prosperous.  Mammoth  crops, 
extensive  shipbuilding,  army  camps  and 
other  governmental  establishments  that 
will  be  maintained  indefinitely,  put  bil- 
lions of  new  dollars  in  the  South 
last  year. 


*    * 
* 


Advertisers  of  all  kinds  of  goods  find 
in  Southern  Newspapers  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  successful  avenue  to  the 
Southern  People.  Even  the  papers  of 
very  small  circulations  deserve  patron- 
age; as  they  cover  their  local  fields  with 
a  thoroness  possest  by  no  other  media. 
For  rates  or  other  information,  write 
direct  to  the  papers  or  consult  an  adver- 
tising agency. 


When  Net  Paid 

ALABAMA  E.tablished  Circulation 

Birmingham,  Age  Herald 1887       Mortiini;  25,700 

Sunday  Morn.  35,6G4 
Birmingham,   ledger    (No   pat.   med. 

ads.) 1896       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  40,323 

Birmingham,  News 1888       Evening  47,376 

Sunday  Morn.  51,917 

Mobile,  News  Item 1897        Eve.  ex.  Sun.  10,504 

Mobile,  Register 1813       Morning  24,443 

Sunday  Morn.  .33,552 

Montgomery,  Advertiser 1828       Morning  21,625 

Sunday  Morn.  26,000 

Montgomery,  Journal .1888       Evening  23,734 

Sunday  Morn.  22,321 

ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith,  Southwest  American 1907        Morn.  ex.  Mon.     14,916 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Gazette .            .1819       Morning  38,804 

Sunday  Morn.  58,617 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville,  Florida  Metropolis.       ..1887       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  19,117 

Tampa,  Times 1893       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  14,621 

Tampa,  Tribune 1892       Mom.  ex.  Sun.  18,051 

GEORGIA 

Albany,  Herald 1891        Eve.  e.x.  Sun.  .5,595 

Athens,  Herald 1912       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  2,939 

Augusta,  Chronicle 1785        Morning  10,365 

Sunday  Morn.  10,155 

Augusta,  Herald .- 1890       Evening  13,920 

Sunday  Morn.  11,149 

Columbus,  Enquirer-Sim 1828       Morning  4,062 

Sunday  Morn.  3,965 

Macon,  Telegraph 1826        Morning  23,450 

Sunday  Morn.  19,321 

Savannah,  Morning  News 1850       Morning  19,652 

Sunday  Mom.  26,145 

Savannah,  Press 1891        Eve.  ex.  Sun  16,558 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville,  Courier-Journal 1830       Morning  45,663 

Sunday  Morn.  64,392 

Louisville,  Times 1884       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  62,687 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Asheville,  Citizen 1882       Morning  12,395 

Sunday  Morn.  10,467 

Asheville,  Times 1896       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  8,915 

Sundays  8,259 

Charlotte,  News  &  Even.  Chronicle..  .1888       Evening  13,378 

Sunday  Morn.  9,312 

Charlotte,  Observer 1869       Morning  17,874 

Sunday  Morn.  20,912 

Durham,  Sun 1889       Eve.  ex.  Sat. 

and  Sunday  5,357 

Greensboro,  News 1905       Morning  15,438 

Sunday  Morn.  20,869 

Raleigh,  News  &  Observer 1865       Morning  22,074 

Sunday  Morn.  21,148 

Raleigh,  Times 1876       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  5,839 

Winston-Salem,  Twin-City  Sentinel . .  .  1886       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  7,547 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston,  American 1916       Every  Morn.  10,304 

Charleston,  News  &  Courier 1803       Morning  10,995 

Sunday  Morn.  11,477 

Charleston,  Post 1894       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  12,370 

Columbia,  Record 1897       Evening  15,284 

Sunday  Morn.  11.954 

Columbia,  State 1891       Morning  25,114 

Sunday  Morn.  25,448 

Greenville,  News 1874       Morning  10,350 

Sunday  Morn.  10,134 

Greenville,  Piedmont 1824       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  9,049 

Spartanburg,  Herald 1890       Morn  ex.  Mon.  5,948 

Sunday  Morn.  7,129 
Spartanburg,     Journal     &     Carolina 

Spartan 1844       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  5,099 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga,  News 1888       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  19,849 

Knoxville,  Sentinel 1886       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  24.903 

Knoxville,  Journal  &  Tribune 1885       Morning  24,348 

Sunday  Morn.  22,000 

Memphis,  Commercial  Appeal 1840       Morning  94,000 

Sunday  Morn.     123,477 

Memphis,  News-Scimitar 1881        Eve.  ex.  Sun.  57,343 

Memphis,  Press 1906       Eve.  ex.  Sun.  27,837 

Nashville,  Banner 1876       Evening  49,992 

Sunday  Morn.  46,217 

Nashville,  Tennessean  &  American.. .  .  1812       Morn.  &  Eve.  67,682 

Sunday  Morn.  35,385 


(PREPARED  BY   MASSENGALE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY.  ATLANTA.  GA.) 
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The  Book  Cover*  the 
Following  and  Many 
More  Topics.  These 
Are  Just  a  Few  Taken 
From  the  Index: 

Constipation 

Air  Baths 

Anemia 

Asthma 

Arteries 

Apoplexy 

Athletes 

Autointoxication 

Table  of  Food  Values 

Bathing 

Blood  Pressure 

Deep  Breathing 

Catarrh 

Mortality  Tables 

Cigar  and  Cigaret  Smoking 

Colds 

Clothes 

Consumption 

Cooking 

Dancing 

Death  Rat* 

Defectives 

Degenerative  Tendencies 

Despondency 

Diabetes 

Diseases  caused  by  Incor- 
rect Food  Combinations 

Disinfection 

Drafts 

Habit  Forming  Drugs 

Dyspepsia 

Exercise 

Diet  and  Endurance 

Eugenics 

Eye  Strain 

Fat 

Fatigue 

Feet 

Flat  Foot 

Foods 

Games 

Grippe 

Habit  of  Happiness 

Headaches 

Health  Foods  and  Drinks 

Heart  Troubles 

Heredity 

Habit  of  Hurry 

Infectious  Diseases 

Kidneys 

Outdoor  Living 

Overstrain 

Overweight 

How  To  Cure  Insomnia 

Intestinal  Intoxication 

Laxative  Drugs  and  Foods 

Malaria 

Marriage 

Meat 

Melancholy 

Mineral  Oils 

Nicotine 

Patent  Medicines 

Physical  Culture 

Poisons  from  Constipation 

Relaxation 

Art  of  Serenity 

Sex  Hygiene 

Sleep 

Sunlight 

Tobacco  Heart 

Underweight  —  How  lo 
cure  it  by  diet 


New, 

Enlarged 

Edition 


Authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene 
Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  by  IRVING 
FISHER,  Chairman,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale 
University,  and  EUGENE  LYMAN  FISK,  M.D. 


HOW  TO  LIVE 

The  Nation's  Foremost  Book  of  Health 

The  new,  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  the  popular  book  HOW  TO  LIVE,  en- 
larged by  1 16  pages,  is  just  off  the  press.  It  is  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of 
health  and  hygiene.  The  vital  lessons  of  the  war  are  included  here  with  all  the 
progress  made  in  the  recent  months.  This  new  volume  is  the  result  of  the 
extensive  experience,  investigation  and  research  of  the  Hygiene  Reference 
Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  which  is  composed  of  many  of  America's 
highest  authorities,  such  as:  Drs.  William  J.  Mayo,  ex-President  American 
Medical  Association;  Russell  H.  Chittenden;  William  H.  Welch,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  John  F.  Anderson,  formerly  Director  U.  S.  Government 
Hygienic  Laboratory.     Introduction  by  ex-President  William  Howard  Taft. 

This  Book  Tells  You  How  To  Keep  Well 


How  to  Avoid  Colds 
What  It  Means  to  Eat  Hastily 
What  to  Eat  and  How  to  Eat 
Eating  to  Get  Fat 
What  to  Eat  to  Get  Thin 
Hygiene  in  the  Home 
Outdoor  Living  and  Sleeping 
Blood  Pressure 


Hardening  of  the  Arteries 
Deep  Breathing  and  Exercise 
Curing  Acid  in  the  Blood 
How  To  Cure  Insomnia. 
Treatment  for  Nervous  Troubles 
Fifteen  Rules  for  Good  Health 
Effects  of  Alcohol — Tobacco 
How  to  Cure  Constipation  Without  Drugs 
Eugenics— What  It  Is  and  What  It  Is  Not 


State  Boards  of  Health  Recommend  It 

The  State  Boards  of  Health  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  have  endorsed  and  recommended  "How  to  Live." 

A  copy  was  purchased  for  every  ofificial  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
obtained  and  read  a  copy  and  then  immediately  ordered  12  more  copies  for  some  friends. 
When  a  member  of  such  a  responsible  body  as  the  State  Board  of  Health  does  such  a  thing 
you  can  readily  appreciate  how  valuable  the  book  must  be. 

One  Man  Ordered  3,100  Copies 

Prof.  Robert  T.  Legge,  Department  of  Hygiene,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.: 
"I  wish  to  compliment  the  publishers  as  well  as  the  authors  for  producing  this  timely,   live  book.      I   have 
adopted  it  as  a  text-book  for  my  freshmaa  classes  next  semester,  and  have  placed  an  order  with  our  Co-oper- 
ative   store    to    have    on   hand  at  least  one  thousand  copies." 

._ _______^_..^^  —  —  —  —      Since  this  letter  was  written,  2,100  additional  copies  have  been 

ordered. 

One  biR  city  newspaper  bouEht  5,000  copies  for  distribution 
amonR  its  reiders.  Many  individuals  are  buying  the  book  in 
quantities  for^their  friends  and  employees. 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of   HOW   TO    LIVE 

FUNK  &WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


I  enclose  $1.50  for  which  send  me  your  new  edition  of  HOW  TO  LIVE. 
If  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it,  I  may  return  it  within  ten  days  and  you 
will  refund  what  I  have  paid,  and  I  shall  owe  you  nothing. 

D  S-3-19 


Name. 


Address  . 


Get  This  Book  at  Your  Bookstore 

You  can  buy  HOW  TO  LI\'E  at  almost  any  good  bookstore.  If 
your  dialer  does  not  have  it,  sign  and  tend  the  attached  coupon 
with  $1.50  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  prepaid.  If  it  is  not 
satisfactory,  send  it  back,  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  V\'e 
are  so  certain  of  the  value  of  this  work  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
thus  insure  you  against  any  risk  whatever. 

Sign  and  send  this  coiipon  f o-</oy  and  thus  place  your  two  feet 
firmly  on  the  road  to  good  health  and  all-round  personal  efficiency. 


Opinions  of  Some 
Eminent  Authorities 


Dr.  J. H.  KELLOGG,  Supt 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.,  says:  "Un- 
questionably not  only  the  meet 
authoritative  but  the  most 
readable  and  most  comprehen- 
sive book  on  personal  hygiene 
which  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished." 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION says:  "It  is  a 
conservative  statement  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  attain  and  keep 
good  health.  .  .  .  This  book 
should  be  a  non-fiction  'best- 
.^eller,'  and  physicians  should 
be  propagandists  in  its  behalf." 

Dr.  EUGENE  C.   HOWE, 

Department  of  Hygiene,  Wel- 
lesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  says:  "Iti*  the  biggest 
thing  that  has  happened  in 
hygiene.  We  have  had  thirty 
copies  put  into  the  general 
library  for  reference  use  for  my 
class  in  Personal  Hygiene." 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

says:  "A  volume,  the  scien- 
tific accuracy  of  which  is 
vouched  for  by  William  J. 
Mayo,  M.D.,  ex-President  of 
the  -American  Mecfical  Asso- 
ciation; Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  M.D.,  Board  of  Scientific 
Directors,  Eugenics  Record 
Office;  Major-Gen. William  C. 
Gorgas,  and  about  ninety 
other  men  renowned  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  surgery , 
bacteriology,  industrial 
hygiene,  etc.,  may  well  be 
accepted  as  the  most  authori- 
tative epitome  thus  far  avail- 
able in  the  great  but  hitherto 
neglected  realm  of  individual 
hygiene." 

Dr.  RUPERT  BLUE.  Sur- 
geon-General U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Washington. 
D.  C:  "It  is  the  true  story  of 
personal  hygiene,  told  in  a  plain 
and  straightforward  manner." 

Dr.   LUTHER  H.  GUL- 

ICK,  Pres.  of  Campfire  Girls 
of  America:  "If  its  teachings 
could  be  put  into  effect, 
humankind  would  reach  a  new 
level  in  a  single  year." 

Dr.  S.  S.  GOLDWATER. 

formerly  Commissiuner  ol 
Health  of  New  York  City: 
"Cannot  every  practitioner  in 
the  country  be  requested  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  the 
book  ?  " 

Sur(teon-Ge  neral  W. C. 
GORGAS,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.r  "It  is  the 
most  practical  and  useful  book 
on  the  subject  that  I  know 
of." 

Dr.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY, 

Pure  Food  Expert:  "I  give  the 
book  my  unqualified  ap- 
proval." 
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New  Styles  for  the  New  Figure 


ILITARY  life  wrought 
great  changes  in  the  chest, 
back  and  waist  Hne — in 
the  carriage  of  head  and 
shoulders — of  the  young 
men  of  the  country. 

It  gave  them  a  broader  vision — a 
new  vigor  and  confidence. 

Old  models  and  old  styles  are  out 
of  keeping  with  their  new  bodies 
and  their  new  mood. 

In  fact,  what  upstanding  American 
has  not  caught  the  new  spirit? 


In  the  styles  for  Spring,  the  designers 
of  THE  HOUSE  OF  KUPPEN- 
HEIMER cut  loose  from  the  past. 
They  created  models  and  styles  to 
meet  the  new  times. 

Clothes  with  vigor,  vitality  and 
punch — with  lines  to  set  off  splendid 
physiques. 

Fine  fabrics  in  beautiful  patterns, 
sound  values,  expert  tailoring — all 
up  to  the  standard  that  has  always 
distinguished  Kuppenheimer  Clothes, 


SrAe  HOUSE  OF  KUPPENHEIMER 

^  National  Clothes  Seroice 

CHICAGO  U.  S.  A 
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Write  today  for  MuELLER  Portfolio  of  Modern  Homes 

Everyone  recognizes  the  value  of  modern  plumbing — and  everyone  should 
appreciate  the  importance  of  selecting  the  most  dependable  plumbing  fixtures — 
particularly  the  faucets  that  control  the  water  supply. 

For  three  generations  MUELLER  Plumbing  Fixtures  have  stood  the  test  of  dependable 
service — and  today  are  universally  recognized  as  the  standard  of  excellence — in  both  economy 
and  service.    Before  you  build  or  remodel,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  subject  thoroughly. 

MUELLER     PLUMBING    FIXTURES 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 
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The  Mueller  Rapidac 
Sink  Combination  E3025, 
here  illustrated,  typifies  the 
supremacy  of  MUELLER 
Fixtures.  It  delivers  either 
hot,  cold  or  tempered  water, 
both  from  the  spout  and 
from  the  spray.  For  rinsing 
dishes  or  washing  vegetables 
it  has  no  equal. 

Mueller  Fixtures  are 
made  from  Muelleriie  —  a 
metal  that  is  85%  pure  cop- 
per. Ordinary  fixtures  are 
made  of  common  brass  con- 
taining less  than  60%  copper. 
Muelleriie  resists  corrosion 
better  than  common  brass — 
takes  a  finer  finish  and  holds 
a  heavier  nickel  plating. 
Muelleriie  is  but  one  of  the 
seven  points  of  supremacy 
in   the  MUELLER   Faucets. 

Every  MUELLER  Fixture  is  tested  to 
stand  four  times  the  normal  water  pressure, 
and  is  fully  warranted.  MUELLER  Fixtures 
give  a  lifetime  of  service,  without  frequent 
and  annoying  repairs. 


The  necessary  MUELLER 
Fixtures  for  a  bungalow  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  pictured  above, 
would  cost  the  owner  about 
$35 — and  would  insure  abso- 
lutely dependable  plumbing 
service  for  years.  The  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  in- 
stalled more  than  offsets  the 
slight  difference  in  price  be- 
tween Mueller  Fixtures 
and  inferior  substitutes  — 
while  the  saving  in  repairs  is 
a  clear  gain. 

To  insure  dependable  ser- 
vice, instruct  your  architect 
to  specify  MUELLER — tell 
your  plumber  to  install 
Mueller  Fixtures  —  and 
see  that  the  name 
Mueller  is  on  every 
faucet  and  fixture  used. 
Write  today  for  Portfolio 
of  Modern  Homes,  showing  many  unique 
architectural  features,  and  a  copy  of  "De- 
pendable Plumbing,"  a  booklet  that  explains 
Mueller  supremacy  and  illustrates  the 
leading  MUELLER  Fixtures. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.        Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada        San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St. 
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TOPICS-OF'THE-  DAY 


ITALY'S  DEFIANCE   OF  AMERICAN  PEACE   IDEALS 


WITH  RARE  FORESIGHT  more  thau  two  years  ago 
a  German  newspaper,  the  Bremen  Weser  Zeilung, 
named  the  Adriatic  question  as  "the  surest  source 
of  future  discord  within  the  ranks  of  the  present  Allies."  Its 
prophecy  was  vindicated  in  startling  fashion  on  April  23,  when 
President  Wilson  gave  to 
the  world  his  reasons 
(quoted  in  part  at  the  end 
of  this  article)  for  oppos- 
ing Italy's  claims  to  the 
Adriatic  port  of  Fiume, 
and  Premier  Orlando,  pro- 
testing that  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  "ruins 
everything,"  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  the 
Italian  delegation  from 
the  Peace  Conference. 
This  means,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  London  Daily  News, 
that  "the  two  antago- 
nistic principles  that  have 
been  more  or  less  in  veiled 
conflict  throughout  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Confer- 
ence are  now  met  in  a 
death-grapple."  "If  Mr. 
Wilson's  principles  pre- 
vail, all  claims  such  as 
those  Italy  is  now  ad- 
vancing must  be  aban- 
doned permanently,"  adds 
this  London  daily;    "but 

if,  on  the  other  hand.  Premier  Orlando's  ^claims  are  recognized, 
then  there  is  an  end  to  the  principle  of  self-determination  eveiy- 
v/here."  Premier  Lloyd  George,  a  Paris :  dispatch  tells  us,  ap- 
proves of  President  Wilson's  statement  "without  reserve,"  and 
Premier  Clemenceau  says  that  "he  would  not  change  a  word." 
Yet  "the  French  newspapers  as  a  whole,"  according  to  another 
Paris  correspondent,  "are  standing  by  Italy,  declaring  that 
France  should  not  desert  her  ally/'  "President  Wilson  has 
given  the  alliance  the  alternative  of  submitting  to  his  will  or 
abandoning  the  unanimity  of  the  front  presented  to  the  enemy," 
complains  the  Echo  de  Paris,  and  the  Petit  Journal  exclaims  that 
he  "has  set  the  powder  afire";  but  another  Parisian  paper,  the 
Socialist  Verite,  maintains  that  his  course  "exhibits  a  wisdom 
and  probity  based  on  equity  and  reason  alone,"  and  the  Journal 
des  Debats  blames  the  Italian  Government  for  having  planted 
false  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  the  Italian  jjeople.  In  England  the 
press  are  apparently  divided,,  the  Liberal  papers  supporting  the 
President  and  the  Tory  jom-nals  inclining  to  Italj^'s  side.    "En- 


gland and  France  can  not  admit  Italy's  right  to  i)ick  the  favor- 
able clauses  from  the  Pact  of  London,  rejecting  the  imfavorable," 
remarks  the  London  Times,  which  adds:  "If  she  insists  on  the 
pact  she  shall  have  the  whole  pact,  which  will  leave  her  without 


Fiume."      Reminding    the    Italians 
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From  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post." 

"IF  THOSE  PRINCIPLES   ARE   TO   BE 


that  they  recognized  the 
necessity  for  PoUsh  con- 
trol of  Danzig,  the  Lon- 
don Graphic  points  out 
that  "the  Croatian's  need 
of  F'iume  is  greater. "  And 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  com- 
plains that  "Italian  opin- 
ion, which  took  favorable 
views  of  compromise  so 
long  as  the  war  had  not 
been  won,  since  the  armis- 
tice has  shown  an  uncom- 
promising spirit."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  London 
Evening  Standard  admon- 
ishes us  that  "the  worst 
possible  solution  would  be 
that  which  left  the  Italian 
smarting  under  a  sense  of 
injustice,"  and  in  the  Lon- 
don Globe,  which  regards 
President  Wilson  as  "an 
impossible  dreamer,"  we 
read: 


Says  President  Wilson,  " Fiume  must  sene  as  the  outlet  of  the  commerce,  not  of 
Italy,  but  of  the  land  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  that  port." 


ADHERED  TO," 

"President  Wilson  ap- 
parently insists  on  taking 
a  stand  on  certain  points 
which  he  regards  as  in- 
volving the  principle  of  self-determination  for  the  Jugo-Slavs. 
To  vindicate  this,  he  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  sanetit^'  of  a 
treaty.  If  France  and  Great  Britain  repudiate  the  London 
Pact  they  cast  away  the  last  shred  of  international  honor,  and  in 
no  sense  wiU  be  better  than  the  Germans  who  treated  their 
obligations  toward  Belgium  as  a  scrap  of  paper. 

"President  Wilson  is  not  intimately  concerned  in  the  London 
Pact;  America  was  not  in  the  war  when  it  was  signed,  and 
therefoi-e  was  not  a  party  to  it.  President  Wilson  accordingly 
regards  it  as  of  no  consequence*  in  comparison  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  exalted  principles  for  which  he  is  endangering  the 
chances  of  the  C^onference  arriving  at  a  definite  result. 

"It  is  plain  from  Italy's  attitude  that  she  will  not  relinquish 
her  claims.  We  hope  it  is  equally  clear  that  her  cosignatories 
will  resist  the  extravagant  and  fantastic  demands  of  an  impossi- 
ble di'eamer.  We  must  not  forget  that  if  Italy  refuses  to  sign 
the  treaty  she  renders  the  instnmient  nugatory  on  the  basis  of 
the  Treaty  of  London  forbidding  a  separate  peace. 

"This  vital  factor  resolves  itself  into  the  acceptance  of  one  of 
three  expedients:  Either  President  Wilson  must  give  way,  or  he 
must  conclude  a  separate  peace,  or  the  Conference  must  fail." 

The  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  United  States  naturally  rejoice  over 
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the  President's  statement  as  a  death-blow  to  Italy's  hope  of 
obtaining  Fiume.  But  one  of  their  spokesmen.  Dr.  Yovanovitch, 
director  of  the  official  information  bureau  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Servians,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  makes  the  point  that  Italy  also 
should  be  grateful  to  the  President  for  his  stand,  and  inciden- 
tally implies  that  Jugo-Slavia  would  go  to  war  rather  than 
relinquish  the  port.  Says  Dr.  Yovanovitch:  "The  Italians,  too, 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  as  he  has  saved  their  statesmen 
from  taking  a  decision  which  would  have  compromised  irrevo- 
cably the  future  peace  of  the  world." 

Premier  Orlando  interprets  President  Wilson's  statement  as 
*'an  appeal  to  the  Italian  people  against  their  Government,"  and 
many  of  the  correspondents  agree  that  it  is  a  life  or  death  matter 
with  that  Government.  "Experts  agree  that  unless  Orlando 
gets  and  holds  Fiume,  even  at  the  cost  of  war  with  the  Jugo- 
slavs, his  Government  will  fall  and  Italy  will  go  over  to  radical- 
ism," saj^s  Mr.  Clinton  W.  Gilbert,  in  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  Italians  in  Paris,  Mr.  Laurence 
Hills  cables  the  New  York  Sun,  bitterly  denounce  the  President 
for  alleged  discrimination  against  their  country.     We  read: 

"They  contend,  and  their  belief  is  strongly  emphasized  by 
their  diplomatic  representatives  here,  that  President  Wilson 
has  consented  to  a  peace  treaty  which  wiU  give  the  British  all  that 
they  have  wanted,  and  has  made  many  compromises  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French,  including  the  latest  plan  for  an  alliance. 
They  say  the\'  can  not  understand,  in  view  of  these  circumstances, 
why  the  President  should  interpret  the  foiu-teen  points  as  an 
absolute  bar  to  their  Adriatic  claims. 

"Complaint  is  made  by  the  Italians  that  the  British  in  the 
Peace  Conference  have  obtained  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Pales- 
tine, the  German  African  colonies,  the  destruction  of  the  Ger- 
man Fleet,  the  removal  of  the  German  mercantile  fleet  as  a  rival, 
and  in  their  bargaining  with  President  Wilson  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  'freedom  of  the  seas'  cast  into  the  heap  of 
discarded  principles." 

By  leaving  the  Conference,  the  same  correspondent  points 
out,  Italy  deprives  herself  of  the  privilege  of  being  a  charter 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council.  Moreover,  "she  is  left  to  make  her  own  peace  with 
Germany,  which  the  Italians  saj''  they  are  ready  to  do  if  neces- 
sarj'  by  asking  for  a  declaration  by  the  Itahan  Parliament  that 
the  war  with  Germany  is  ended  and  the  old  commercial  treaties 
with  that  Power  reestablished.  Under  these  treaties  the  Ger- 
mans had  manj'  advantages,  which  they  are  eager  to  obtain 
again."  Premier  Orlando  has  the  assurance  of  military  leaders 
that  the  entire  Italian  Army  is  behind  him  in  upholding  Italy's 
aspirations;  and  Captain  Pozzi,  of  the  .Premier's  staff,  announces 
that  100,000  Itahan  troops  wiU  occupy  that  part  of  Dalmatia 
and  other  Adriatic  territory  named  in  the  Pact  of  London,  while 
a  similar  force  occupies  the  northern  region  around  Fiume. 
In  Rome  the  liberal  Corriere  della  Sera  declares  that  "all  Italian 
parties,  from  Nationalists  to  Socialists,  are  unanimous  in  claim- 
ing Fiume,"  and  the  radical  Messagero  points  out  that  "the 
energetic  attitude  of  the  Italian  delegates  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence has  been  determined  by  the  telegram  that  four  hundred 
Deputies  had  sent  them  asserting  the  Itahan  right  to  Fiume 
and  to  a  small  part  of  Dalmatia."  "Italy  can  not  renounce 
Fiume,  which  spontaneously  asked  to  become  Italian,"  declares 
the  Giornale  d' Italia,  which  is  the  personal  organ  of  Baron 
Sonnino,  Italy's  Foreign  Minister,  who  is  reported  to  have  been 
from  the  outset  the  champion  of  Italy's  most  extreme  demands. 
This  paper  further  declares  that  "the  territories  conquered  by 
our  armies  will  remain  Italian,  whether  an  agreement  is  reached 
with  our  allies  or  not." 

Italy's  demand  for  Fiume,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Henry  Rood, 
director  of  the  Italian  Bureau  of  Information  in  New  York, 
"is  based  on  the  action  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fiume  themselves." 
In  a  statement  given  to  the  press  Mr.  Rood  says: 

"When  the  armies  of  Italy,  consisting  of  four  million  Italian 


troops  assisted  by  small  contingents  of  Allied  forces,  utterlj' 
erusht  the  hosts  of  Austria^Hungary  during  October  and  the 
first  days  of  November,  thereby  compelling  Germany  to  sue  for 
an  immediate  armistice  on  the  Western  Front,  the  free  people  of 
Fiume  through  a  plebiscite  cast  their  decisive  votes  and  declared 
to  the  world  that  they  had  reunited  their  city  to  Italy.  Since 
then  the  citizens  of  Fiume,  in  order  to  emphasize  this  action, 
have  formally  adopted  the  Itahan  flag  as  their  civic  emblem. 

"There  are  several  reasons  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Fiume.  As  a  matter  of  sheer  numbers,  the  population 
of  Fiume  is  overwhelmingly  Italian.  The  municipal  officials  are 
Italians  elected  bj'  Italian  votes;  practically  all  of  the  business 
enterprises,  large  and  small,  are  owned  and  controlled  and 
managed  by  Italians  resident  for  generations  in  Fiume.  It  is 
onlj^  natural  that  the  citizen  of  Fiume  whose  sole  property  con- 
sists of  a  tiny  little  home,  and  the  other  citizen  who  owns  splen- 
did buildings,  conducts  great  industries,  and  pays  a  large  amount 
of  taxes,  would  prefer  to  see  the  city  of  Fiume  a  part  of  a  re- 
sponsible and  experienced  government  like  that  of  Italy  rather 
than  to  jeopardize  all  that  he  owns  and  hopes  to  have  in  future 
by  having  his  city  turned  over,  against  his  wishes  exprest  at  the 
polls,  to  the  various  restless  and  antagonistic  peoples  com- 
prising what  are  now  termed  the  Jugo-Slav  states." 

The  issue  between  Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  is  described  by 
Mr.  Harold  Phelps  Stokes  as  a  conflict  between  "the  old  inter- 
national order  and  the  new."  In  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  Mr.  Stokes  says: 

"The  Jugo-Slavs  want  Fiume  because  they  consider  its  pos- 
session the  onh^  practicable  method  of  obtaining  that  'free  and 
secure  access  to  the  sea  '  which  President  Wilson  promised  them 
in  the  foiu-teen  points;  Italy  wants  Fiume  because  she  covets  her 
neighbor's  rich  arteries  of  commerce  that  flow  through  that  port 
and  believes  she  has  earned  it  as  a  reward  for  her  extra  services 
in  the  war.  I  went  to  the  Italians  to-day  for  an  authoritative 
statement  of  their  view  of  the  whole  Adriatic  question,  and  I 
got  the  frank  statement  I  expected.  There  was  some  prelimi- 
nary argument  about  the  town  being  predominantly  Italian  and 
Metcovic  doing  just  as  well  for  Jugo-Slavs,  but  in  the  end  the 
whole  thing  came  down  to  this:  Germany  offered  Italy  much 
to  remain  neutral;  the  AlUes  offered  her  more  to  join  them; 
Italy  accepted  the  Allies'  offer,  which  was  set  down  in  the  Treaty 
of  London,  and  Italy  expects  the  Allies  to  live  up  to  its  terms. 

"  'But  Fiume  was  not  given  to  Italy  by  the  Treat j^  of  London.' 

"'No;  at  the  time  the  Treaty  of  London  was  signed  Russia 
was  still  a  Power;  the  collapse  of  Russia  put  a  tremendous 
additional  burden  on  Italy,  and  for  her  extra  efforts  she  deserves 
extra  compensation.' 

"That  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  a  straight 
quid  pro  quo  proposition." 

Some  of  our  papers  support  the  Italian  claim  to  Fiume. 
Thus  in  a  New  York  Tribune  editorial  we  read  that  Italy's  case 
"primarily  rests  on  exactly  the  same  ground  that  has  led  us  to 
seek  the  recognition  of  the  Mom-oe  Doctrine,  a  measure  of  na- 
tionalistic self-defense."     And  in  the  New  York  Sun  we  read: 

"No  lesson  in  history  is  more  amply  illustrated  than  that 
Italy  can  not  be  safe  while  a  potential  enemy  is  strong  across  the 
Adriatic.  The  London  and  Paris  governments  knew  this  when 
they  gave  their  pledge  to  Italy.  Italy  has  now  done  her  part, 
and  is  entitled  to  have  that  pledge  executed.  Security  on  the 
Rhine  is  no  whit  more  to  France  than  security  in  the  Adriatic 
is  to  Italy.  The  Rhine,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  Adriatic 
are  three  water-frontiers  along  which  history  has  been  making 
almost  since  there  was  any  record  of  it;  and  longest  of  all  on  the 
Adriatic. 

"It  would  be  fine  if  Fiume  could  be  given  to  Italy  and  also  to 
Jugo-Slavia;  but  it  can't  be.  It  has  come  to  stand  for  Italy's 
case  in  the  Adriatic." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Commercial  reminds  us  that 
"Italy's  claim  to  Fiume  is  of  quite  recent  origin — say,  four 
months,"  and  it  adds:  "It  certainly  looks  as  tho  the  change  that 
has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  Italy's  dream  is  a  desire  for  economic 
imperialism."  "The  Orlando  Government  represents  the  forces 
of  reaction  and  not  the  forces  of  democracy,"  affirms  the  Newark 
News,  which  characterizes  Sonnino  as  "a  Prussian  with  a  Latin 
accent."     This  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"Recently  the  Italian  Embassy  announced  that  Italy  was  on 
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THEY  BROUGHT  HOPE  TO  ITALY  AND  DESPAIR  TO  AUSTRIA. 


Incidentally,  the  3.32d  U.  S.  Infantry  fought  well  on  the  Piave.    By  ingenious  maneuvering  this  one  regiment  seemed  like  several  divLsions  to  friend 
and  foe,  and  Italian  morale  was  tightened  up  at  a  critical  time.  Here  they  are  marching  up  Fifth  Avenue.  All  American  troops  are  now  out  of  Italy. 


the  verge  of  a  violent  revolution,  which  was  a  startling  declara- 
tion to  be  made  officially.  The  people  complain  that  they  are 
without  coal  and  food.  They  want  peace  and  work.  Sonnino 
delays  these  things  by  insisting  ixpon  demands  which  are  chal- 
lenged by  all  the  Allies  and  by  liberal  democratic  peoples  every- 
where. Instead  of  bread,  he  promises  \  the  people  Dalmatia. 
Instead  of  work,  he  offers  them  Fiume.  For  peace,  he  would 
substitute  commercial  control  of  the  Adriatic,  even  if  he  has  to 
break  with  the  Entente  and  fight  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

"Sonnino  is  largely  responsible  for  his  own  troubles.  He 
refuses  to  share  the  purposes  of  the  other  delegates  at  the  Con- 
ference and  to  cooperate  with  them.  He  demands  his  pound 
of  flesh.  He  has  listened  to  the  wrong  voices  at  home — to  the 
big  commercial  and  financial  interests,  to  the  chauvinists  and 
jingoes,  to  the  annexationists  and  expansionists,  instead  of  to 
the  people  as  they  have  spoken  through  Bizzolati  and  the  other 
Ministers  who  withdrew  from  the  Government.  He  has  dragged 
the  plan  of  expansion  like  a  red  herring  across  the  trail  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  conditions  at  home." 

President  Wilson's  stand  in  regard  to  Fiume,  declares  the 
New  York  World,  "will  go  far  toward  reestablishing  public  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  the  Peace  Conference."  To  recognize 
Italy's  claims.  The  World  argues,  would  be  to  "lay  the  founda- 
tions of  another  war."     For — 

"Italy  already  has  Trieste.  To  have  given  Fiume  to  the 
Italians  would  have  been  to  grant  them  the  only  remaining  port 
on  the  Adriatic  which  is  the  terminus  of  a  standard-gage 
railroad.  This  would  mean,  as  the  President  points  out, 
that  the  Bohemians,  the  Hungarians,  the  Roumanians,  and 
the  states  of  the  new  Jugo-Slav  group  would  be  cut  off  from 
access  to  the  sea.  Theh*  commerce  could  exist  only  by  favor  of 
the  Italians. 

"As  for  Italy's  claims  to  Fiume,  they  were  improvised  after 
the  war  was  won.  Even  the  dubious  Treaty  of  London  did  not 
recognize  them,  and  altho  the  Italian  Government  insists  that 
the  population  of  the  city  of  Fiume  is  more  than  half  Italian 
the  subiu-bs  are  not  Italian,  the  hinterland  is  not  Itahan,  and  the 
commerce  that  finds  its  outlet  in  Fiume  is  not  Italian." 

Pi'esident  Wilson's  statement,  the  publication  of  which  in 
Paris  is  described  as  having  almost  the  effect  of  a  bomb  among 
the  Italian  delegates,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"When  Italy  entered  the  war  she  entered  upon  the  basis  of  a 


definite  private  understanding  with  Great  Britain  and  France, 
now  known  as  the  Pact  of  London. 

"Since  that  time  the  whole  face  of  circumstances  has  been 
altered.  Many  other  Powers,  great  and  small,  have  entered  the 
struggle,  with  no  knowledge  of  that  private  understanding. 

"The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  then  the  enemy  of  Europe, 
and  at  whose  expense|the  Pact  of  London  was  to  be  kept  in  the 
event  of  victory,  has  gone  to  pieces  and  no  longer  exists.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  several  parts  of  that  Empire,  it  is  agreed  now 
by  Italy  and  all  her  associates,  are  to  be  erected  into  independent 
states  and  associated  in  a  League  of  Nations,  not  with  those  who 
were  recently  our  enemies,  but  with  Italy  herself  and  the  Powers 
that  stood  with  Italy  in  the  great  war  for  liberty 

"The  war  was  ended,  moreover,  by  proposing  to  Germany 
an  armistice  and  peace  which  should  be  founded  on  certain 
clearly  defined  principles  which  set  up  a  new  order  of  right  and 
justice 

"  If  those  principles  are  to  be  adhered  to,  Fiume  must  serve  as 
the  outlet  of  the  commerce,  not  of  Italy,  but  of  the  land  to  the 
north  and  northeast  of  that  port — Hungary,  Bohemia,  Roumania, 
and  the  states  of  the  new  Jugo-Slav  group.  To  assign  Fiume  to 
Italy  would  be  to  create  the  feeling  that  we  have  deliberately 
put  the  port  upon  which  all  those  countries  chiefly  depend  for 
their  access  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  hands  of  a  Power  of 
which  it  did  not  form  an  integral  part 

"And  the  reason  why  the  line  of  the  Pact  of  London  swept 
about  many  of  the  islands  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
and  around  the  portion  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  which  lies  most 
open  to  that  sea,  was  not  only  that  here  and  there  on  those 
islands,  and  here  and  there  on  that  coast,  there  are  bodies  of 
people  of  Italian  blood  and  connection,  but  also,  and  no  doubt 
chiefly,  because  it  was  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  Italy  to  have 
a  foothold  amid  the  channels  of  the  eastern  Adriatic  in  order 
that  she  might  make  her  own  coasts  safe  against  the  naval 
aggression  of  Austria-Hungary. 

"But  Austria-Hungary  no  longer  exists.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  fortifications  which  the  Austrian  Government  constructed 
there  shall  be  razed  and  permanently  destroyed. 

"It  is  part  also  of  the  new  plan  of  European  order  which 
centers  in  the  League  of  Nations  that  the  new  states  erected 
there  shall  accept  a  limitation  of  armaments,  which  puts  aggres- 
sion out  of  the  question.  There  can  be  no  fear  of  the  unfair 
treatment  of  groups  of  Italian  people  there,  because  adequate 
guaranties  will  be  given,  under  international  sanction,  of 
the  equal  and  equitable  treatment  of  all  racial  or  national 
minorities." 
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OUR  PLEDGE   TO   AID   FRANCE 

WHEN  THE  SMALL  BOY  who  admired  the  Deacon's 
calf  asked  ho\v  he  could  get  one  like  it,  the  Deacon 
told  him  he  could  get  one  bj-  praying  for  it.  "'Then," 
said  the  small  boy,  "you  give  me  yours,  and  praj-  for  another." 
This,  it  seems  to  the  Kansas  City  Times,  is  the  way  France 
sizes  up  the  situation  when  it  asks  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  pledge  themselves  to  defend  her  against  German 
attack,  even  tho  France  has  accepted  a  League  of  Nations 
which,  in  President  Wilson's  words,  "is  a  definite  guaranty  of 
peace"  and  "a  definite  guaranty  bj'  the  world  against  ag- 
gression." France,  explains  the  Kansas  City  editor,  is  not 
skeptical;  it  merely  wants  our  note  indorsed;  it  "doesn't  know  for 
sure  what  a  League  of  Nations  would  be,  but  it  does  know  what 
a  German  invasion  is."  The  Times  hears  France  saying:  "Let 
there  be  a  League,  by  all  means;  but  let  England  and  America 
be  ready  with  men  and  guns  in  case — well,  just  in  case." 

We  can  find  in  our  press  no  expression  of  unwillingness  to  go 
to  the  help  of  France  in  case  of  need,  or  anj'  failure  to  realize 
what  France  means  to  civilization.  There  is,  however,  a 
wide-spread  feeling  that  we  ought  to  keep  out  of  any  "entan- 
gling alliance  "  even  with  so  good  a  friend  as  France.  Our  soldiers 
"over  there"  are  said  to  have  this  feeling.  Armj-  officers  with 
whom  Mr.  Grastj%  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  talked  in  France 
urge  that  "America  should  always  remain  unfettered  in  the 
interpretation  of  future  troubles  which  may  arise,  and  that  no 
engagements  should  be  entered  into  which  would  deprive  her  of 
entire  freedom  of  action."  "It  is  all  very  strange,  very  con- 
fusing," says  -the  Boston  Transcript,  that  after  being  told 
repeatedly  that  alliances  were  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  we  should  hear  that  the  United  States  is  to 
be  a  member  of  a  new  triple  alliance  outside  the  League  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  France.  A  New  York  Sun  WTiter 
remarks  that  "for  the  President  to  pledge  the  American  people 
to  assist  France  in  the  next  war  and  at  the  same  time  advocate 
complete  disarmament  or  the  next  thing  to  it,"  are  "two  in- 
gredients of  the  general  scheme  that  wiU  not  mix."  Others 
recall  President  Wilson's  declaration  at  Manchester  that  the 
United  States  "will  join  no  combination  of  Powers  which  is 
not  a  combination  of  all  of  us." 

So  newspaper  readers  have  been  somewhat  perplexed  as  they 
read  Paris  dispatches  alternately  insisting  that  the  President 
has  made  an  arrangement  sufficiently  definite  to  satisfy  France, 
and  explaining  that  he  has  gone  no  further  than  the  most  extreme 
advocates  of  American  "isolation"  would  desire.  Thus  Mr. 
Ouhalan,  of  the  New  York  Times,  passes  on  the  information  that 
the  President  has  "agreed  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with 
France  whereby  aggressive  action  on  Germany's  part  wiU  cause 
the  President  to  lay  the  situation  before  Congress  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  Germany's  course  shall  be  considered  a  casus 
belli,  calling  for  the  employment  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  to  resist  a  Teutonic  invasion  of  French  terri- 
tory." Then  comes  a  press  dispatch  declaring  that  "no  alliance 
will  be  entered  into  by  the  United  States  that  is  not  consistent 
with  tho  League  of  Nations,"  according  to  "a  high  source  in 
the  American  delegation."  Again,  from  French  sources  we  hear 
that  the  alliance  treaty  will  be  an  open  one  to  apply  only  to  the 
Rhine  area.  And  on  top  of  that  comes  the  very  definite  state- 
ment of  the  Paris  Matin: 

"This  alliance  has  already  been  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  very 
brief  text  stipulating  that  the  three  Powers  will  give  each  other 
mutual  support  if  G<^rmany  attacks  us  again.  The  signature 
of  the  stipulation  will  occur  at  the  same  time  as  the  signing  of 
the  treaty." 

This  last  news  brings  from  the  New  York  Sun  the  reminder 
that  "the  President  has  no  power  or  authority  to  bind  the 


United  States  in  such  an  alliance";  that  the  Senate  must  ratify 
and  future  Congresses  may  or  may  not  make  good  the  pledge 
by  threatening  war.  If  this  means  an  old-fashioned  alliance 
such  as  Premier  Clemenceau  urged,  it  seems  to  the  Springfield 
Republican  that  President  Wilson  will  "not  get  very  far  with 
it  in  this  country."     As  The  Republican  thinks: 

"The  peace  treaty  and  League  of  Nations  covenant  would  be 
endangered.  The  supplementary  policy  of  reinsurance  for 
France,  through  a  convention  between  the  two  governments, 
however  deftly  formulated,  would  be  a  blow  to  popular  confi- 
dence in  the  League,  and,  furthermore,  it  would  greatly  strengthen 
that  portion  of  public  sentiment  which  seeks  to  have  America 
return  to  her  traditional  policy  of  isolation.  Any  reinsurance 
agreement  with  France  would  be  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  prop 
up  a  wobbly  League  with  a  reactionary  alliance,  and  the  mixture 
of  policies,  old  and  new,  would  stagger  the  subtlest  defender  of 
the  Paris  peace  settlement." 

But  we  are  reminded  by  the  New  York  Tribune  that  while 
"our  people  have  little  liking  for  alliances,"  we  set  aside  the  prej- 
udice when  we  made  our  first  and  only  alliance  with  France. 
We  were  able  to  do  it  "when  we  were  a  beneficiary,  and  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  it  again  to  repay."  The  Tribune  is  con\nnced 
that  now  "the  hope  of  the  world  must  be  built  upon  a  friendly 
understanding  among  England,  France,  and  America,"  and  it 
asks  "that  these  nations  now  arrange  for  whatever  defensive 
undertakings  practical  wisdom  shall  determine  to  be  necessary." 
With  the  power  of  the  other  two  nations  "firmly  added  to  our 
own,  together  with  such  other  adhesions  as  would  freely  come," 
it  seems  to  The  Tribune  that  "there  would  be  a  real  leag\ie  of 
peace,  real  safety  for  democracy,  a  real  harnessing  of  scheming 
imperialism,  a  real  reign  of  justice,  a  real  attainment  of  the  great 
and  noble  objective  of  the  war;  and  the  name  would  not  matter." 

That  President  Wilson's  pledge  to  France  indicates  lack  of 
faith  in  the  League  of  Nations  is  implicit  in  The  Tribune's  com- 
ment, and  is  flatly  asserted  by  Senator  Borah,  who  says: 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  indictments  of  the  League  of 
Nations  which  has  yet  developed.  Everj^  one  seems  willing  to 
rely  on  the  League  in  theory  and  no  one  is  willing  to  depend  on 
it  for  practical  results.  If  we  have  a  special  treaty  between  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand, 
another  similar  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
and  a  third  agreement  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  League  of  Nations  will  become 
unnecessary." 

To  arguments  like  this  the  New  York  Evening  Post  replies 
that  the  promise  of  support  for  France  against  unjust  attack 
' '  is  not  a  repudiation  of  the  League,  but  a  necessary  step  toward 
its  realization."     And  it  adds  this  strong  practical  point: 

"A  promise  to  France  that  we  will  defend  her  against  ag- 
gression is  at  the  same  time  a  warning  to  Germany;  and  that  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  problem.  German^'  attacked  in  1914,  be- 
cause she  was  sm*e  of  victory;  sure  that  nobody  would  come  to 
the  aid  of  Franco,  or  sure  that  Paris  would  be  taken  before  aid 
could  come.  Make  it  certain  that  in  a  future  attack  such 
help  is  certain,  that  such  help  will  come  even  if  a  swift  Ger- 
man blow  should  penetrate  to  Paris,  and  the  stroke  will  never  be 
delivered." 

The  League  of  Nations  will  now  rest  on  a  firmer  basis  than 
ever,  since  French  skepticism  on  the  subject  of  a  W^ilsonian  peace 
has  been  removed  by  the  President's  very  practical  pledge,  so  it 
seems  to  such  a  spokesman  for  the  French  in  America  as  the 
Courrier  des  Etats-Unis  (New  York),  which  comments: 

"Franco  asks  only  to  join  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  second 
President  Wilson's  efforts  for  universal  peace,  provided  only  that 
the  President  himself  realizes  tho  perilous  situation  of  a  nation 
which  he  has  seen  at  its  post  of  honor  'on  the  frontier  of  civiliza- 
tion.' It  seems  that  this  has  to-day  come  to  pass;  the  Anglo- 
American  promise  is  a  guaranty  upon  which  French  opinion 
will  henceforth  firmly  rely." 
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UNCLE  SAM  AS  A  "MANDATARY"  RULER 


: 


*'»— -— \UKKEY  IS  OUR  NATIONAL  BIRD,"  remarks  a 
witty  paragraplier,  adding,  "wc!  nevor  fail  to  go  at  it 
with  thanksgiving,"  and  his  editor  on  the  Jersey  C'ity 
Journal  honors  the  opigrani  with  a  h(>ad-hne,  "Turkey  Is  Our 
'Meat,'"  thus  amiably  introducing  the  statement:  "it  has  been 
suggested  in  Paris  that  one  of  the  first  mandataries  under  the 
League  of  Nations  will  be  for  Uncle  Sam  to  take  charge  of  Con- 
stantinople." Apparently  such  is  the  fact.  As  Harold  Phelps 
Stokes  points  out  in  a  cable  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the 
suggestion  is  regarded  seriously  at  the  Peace  Confenniee  because 
"we  could  put  somebody  like  Hoover  or  General  Wood  on  the 
job  and  make  the  place  a  model  of  administration  instead  of  one 
of  the  most  backward  of  cities.  We  could  clean  it  up,  build 
adequate  docks,  and  construct 
an  up-to-date  port.  The  thing 
would  be  self-supporting  and  an 
example  to  the  world  of  American 
efficiency."  From  that  point  of 
view  it  might  be  a  more  tempt- 
ing exploit  than  taking  charge 
of  Armenia  or  Cilicia,  or  both,  as 
other  suggestions  recommend, 
but  is  it  clear  that  the  American 
people  are  in  a  mood  to  in- 
dorse the  paragrapher's  quip  and 
accept  with  thanksgiving  a  slice 
of  Turkey?  Long  before  the 
armistice  a  British  statesman 
advanced  this  very  project, 
yet  we  heard  no  cheers  at  the 
time.  As  the  New  York  Herald 
recalls,  a  similar  plan  was  pro- 
posed by  William  T.  Stead  "when 
Gladstone  was  urging  that  the 
Turks  be  expelled  from  Europe 
'bag  and  baggage'  on  account 
of  the  massacres  of  many  thou- 
sands of  their  unfortunate  sub- 
jects in  Macedonia  and  Bulgaria.  We  were  to  be  a  sort  of 
buffer  to  counteract  the  Russian  advance  to  the  Golden  Horn." 
We  should  have  a  very  different  responsibility  now.  Do  we 
Avant  it?  The  New  York  Tribune  finds  the  case  a  bit  repellent, 
tho  decidedly  amusing: 

"Uncle  Sam  is  prepared  to  admit  he  has  not  entirely  lost 
the  ancient  gift  of  adaptability,  but  it  will  not  be  easy  for  him 
to  envisage  himself  strolling  along  the  Bosporus  as  mandatary 
of  Stamboul.  The  voice  of  the  bulbul  may  be  sweet,  and  in  its 
habitat  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  may  be  divine;  but  the  duties 
of  the  job,  like  its  name,  are  new  and  unfamiliar,  and  there  is  a 
modest  shrinking. 

"Our  European  friends  are  insistently  pressing  the  cup  of 
sacrifice,  and  the  intention  is  doubtless  complimentary;  but  'No, 
thank  you!'  seems  the  mood  of  the  American  delegation  at  Paris. 
In  time  our  people  may  become  habituated  to  the  idea  of  shoulder- 
ing a  full  share  of  the  white  man's  burden,  but  we  would  learn 
the  business  gradually.  'The  Arabian  Nights'  is  an  excellent 
compendium  of  oriental  life,  and  we  have  recovered  from  our 
first  shock  over  the  hoochee-koochee,  but  we  are  not  yet  com- 
pletely educated  in  bowstring  etiquette.  Few  Americans  ever 
have  salaamed;  but  to  be  salaamed  to! — the  very  thought  is 
enough  to  stimulate  a  retreat  to  the  high  grass.  The  average 
American,  be  it  sadly  admitted,  has  not  yet  firmly  fixt  in  his 
mind  the  difference  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  a  -porte- 
cochere  J" 

Taking  a  less  frivolous  attitude  toward  the  affair,  the  New 
Y'ork  Herald  remarks:  "as  for  the  United  States  becoming 
mandatary  of  the  remnant  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  it  is  quite 
certain  the  American  people  are  not  anxious  for  it,  especially  if 
Turkish   sovereignty  is   to  be  retained.     Why  not  say   to  the 


/'  W)nt  you  be    ^   j 


British  sponsors  of  this  scheme,  'Let  George  do  it'?"  Acoonl- 
ing  to  The  Herald's  Paris  correspondent,  ('arli.sle  MacDonald, 
the  Turk  may  still  keep  what  little  hold  he  has  in  Europe.  A 
"high  French  official"  told  MacDonald  there  was  "a  big  possi- 
bility that  the  Turkish  power  will  not  be  torn  down.  The  French 
feel  that  it  would  involve  a  serious  racial  and  n^ligious  issue  iP  the 
Turkish  i)ower  were  destroyed  entirely,  <ind  that  from  this  issue 
might  at  some  future  time  develop  a  rciiigious  war." 

In  Armenia,  however,  no  such  difficulty  presents  itself. 
Turldsh  power  is  crusht  there,  and,  as  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
observes : 

"Ther(>  is  a  mandatary  which  the  United  States  will  proliably 
be  asked  to  assume,  and  that  is  for  the  new  n-public  of  Armenia. 
No  people  affected  by  the  war  have  Inade  a  stronger  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  help  and  protection  than 

the  Armenians 

"It  is  of  importance  in  this 
connection  that  no  very  con- 
siderable military  forces  would 
be  required.  With  the  moral 
support  and  the  assured  defense 
of  Armenia  by  the  United  States, 
if  it  became  necessary,  and  with 
the  Armenians  capable  of  put- 
ting into  the  field  at  least  60,000 
regular  troops,  it  is  assumed  that 
two  regiments  of  American  troops 
would  be  sufficient.  If  we  are 
going  to  permit  ourselves  to  be- 
come mandataries  anywhere  out- 
side of  the  American  continent, 
there  is  no  commission  of  that 
kind  which  calls  upon  us  with 
the  same  compelling  power  as 
that  to  Armenia." 

Meanwhile  Syria  is  clamoring 
for  American  help  and  protec- 
tion, and  William  T.  Ellis  cables 
to  the  New  York  Herald: 

"A  deputation  composed  of 
leading  Syrians  of  Cairo  pre- 
sented to  me  to-day  for  trans-* 
mission  to  the  American  people 
through  The  Herald  an  appeal 
that  the  United  States  be  their  mandatary  over  an  undivided 
Syria.    They  declared  it  was  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  people." 

But  why  search  Europe  and  Asia  for  responsibilities  when, 
just  across  our  southern  border,  looms  a  huge  if  a  none  too  en- 
ticing opportunity?     Observes  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

"Comes  now  a  story  that  the  European  diplomats  have, 
decided  the  only  solution  of  the  Mexican  situation  to  be  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  become  its  mandatary. 

"Of  course,  the  European  statesmen  are  not  in  the  least 
interested  in  how  many  Mexicans  kill  each  other,  or  in  any- 
thing else  connected  with  that  coiintry,  except  in  reahzing  on 
foreign  investments  there. 

"The  argument  for  the  mandatary  is  that  Mexico  is  in  a  state 
of  anarchy  outside  the  capital,  that  the  inclusion  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  the  Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  pre- 
vent foreign  nations  from  collecting  their  debts  from  Mexico 
by  force  of  arms,  and  that  therefore  Uncle  Sam  ought  to  eoUect 
for  them. 

"It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  in 
working  order  for  some  years,  and  that  its  inclusion  in  the  League 
covenant  wU  not  in  the  least  change  the  situation  regarding  the 
disciplining  of  Mexico  by  foreign  nations.  With  or  without 
a  league  they  would  hardly  attempt  that. 

"As  to  the  anarchy,  we  certainly  hold  no  brief  for  old  Carranza, 
but  within  a  few  inches  of  where  the  Paris  cable  was  printed, 
a  dispatch  from  Mexico  City  told  of  the  kilhng  of  Blanquet 
and  the  collapse  of  Felix  Diaz's  little  revolution,  while  within  a 
week  we  heard  of  the  killing  of  Zapata.  Villa  is  in  hiding.  Ap- 
parently, there  are  less  anarchy  and  disorder  in  Mexico  now  than 
for  many  years  past,  but  whether  or  not  that  be  true.  Uncle 
Sam  will  not  assume  the  role  of  guardian  and  constable  to 
execute  Avrits  of  replevin  to  collect  somebody  else's  debts." 
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— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 
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KOREA'S   STRUGGLE   FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

BY  ARRESTING  AAIERICAN  CITIZENS— missionaries 
charged  with  revohitionary  exploits  there — the  Japanese 
in  Korea  have  made  that  unhappy  country's  struggle 
for  independence  seem  measurably  an  affah*  of  ours.  Mean- 
while the  Detroit  News  reminds  us  that  "in  1882  Commodore 
Schufeldt  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Korea  and  among  the  first 
clauses  of  that  instrument  to  promote  'amity  and  friendship' 
was  this :  '  If  other  Powers  deal  unjustly  or  oppressively^  with 
either  government,  the  other  will  exert  its  good  offices  on  being 
informed  of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement.'" 
Is  Japan  "dealing  unjustly  and  oppressively"  with  Korea  to- 
day? Since  1910  the  Koreans  have  submitted  to  Japanese  rule. 
On  the  first  of  March  they  proclaimed  a  republic  and  began  a 
campaign  of  passive  resistance 
which,  when  met  by  force,  ga^e 
^\ay  to  rioting,  which  in  turn  has 
been  met  bj-  still  more  di-astic  force. 
As  the  Indianapolis  A^ews  tells  us : 

"The  Japanese  Government 
statement  of  April  6  that  the  up- 
risings in  Korea  threaten  to  affect 
the  whole  peninsula  are  proved,  by 
later  dispatches,  to  approximate 
the  truth.  Later  dispatches  tell  of 
general  rioting,  a  good  deal  of  blood- 
shed, and  the  reenforcement  of  the 
Japanese  Government  bj'  six  regi- 
ments of  infantrj^  and  400  gen- 
darmes. Later  Japanese  official 
statements  mention  the  Bolsheviki 
as  being  interested,  and  the  arrest 
of  American  missionaries  on  charges 
of  inciting  a  rebellion." 

And  an  agitation  in  Korea's  be- 
half is  being  vigorously  carried  on 
in  America.  Says  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  for  April  17:  "Com- 
mitting themselves  and  their  patri- 
otic  fellow  countrymen  to  prayer 

each  day  until  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  recognizes  Korea  as 
a  republic  and  accords  to  its  present  provisional  government  the 
right  to  be  heard,  the  Korean  Congress  in  session  at  the  Little 
Theater  for  three  days  adjourned  yesterday  afternoon  and 
marched  to  Independence  Hall,  where  a  proclamation  of  Korea 
as  a  republican  country'  was  read."  It  is  an  impressive  declara- 
tion, here  reproduced  in  full: 

"We,  the  representatives  of  20,000,000  united  people  of  Korea, 
hereby  proclaim  the  independence  of  Korea  and  the  lil)orty  of 
the  Korean  people.  This  proclamation  stands  in  witness  to  the 
equality  of  all  nations  and  we  pass  it  on  to  our  posterity  as  their 
inalienable  right. 

"With  5,000  years  of  history  behind  us,  we  take  this  step  to 
insure  to  our  (children  forever  personal  liberty  in  accord  \\dth  the 
awakening  consciousness  of  this  new  era.  This  is  the  clear 
leading 'of  God  and  the  right  of  everj'  nation.  Our  desire  for 
liberty  can  not  bo  crushed  or  destroyed. 

"After  an  independent  civilization  of  several  thousand  years 
Ave  have  experienced  the  agony  for  fourteen  years  of  foreign 
oppression  which  has  denied  to  us  freedom  of  tliought  and  made 
it  impossible  for  us  to  share  in  the  intelligent  advance  of  the 
age  in  which  we  Uve. 

"To  assure  us  and  our  children  freedom  from  future  ojipression 
and  to  be  able  to  give  full  seo})e  to  om-  national  aspirations,  as 
Avell  as  to  secure  blessing  and  happiness  for  all  time,  avo  regard  it 
as  the  first  imperative  the  regaining  of  our  national  indepondcmco. 

"We  entertain  no  spirit  of  vengeance  toward  Japan,  but  our 
urgent  need  to-day  is  to  redeem  and  rebuild  our  ruined  nation 
and  not  to  discuss  Avho  has  caused  Korea's  downfall. 

"Our  part  is  to  influence  the  Japanese  Government,  now 
dominated  by  the  old  idea  of  brute  force,  so  that  it  Avill  change 
and  act  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  truth. 

"Tlie  i-('suit  of  tlie  (enforced  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan  is 
that  every  possible  discrimination  in  education,  commerce,  and 


other  spheres  of  life  has  been  ])ractised  against  us  most  cruelly. 
Unless  remedied,  the  continued  wTo'ng  will  but  intensify  the  re- 
sentment of  the  20,000,000  of  Korean  people  and  make  the  Far 
East  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"We  are  conscious  that  Korea's  independence  will  mean  not 
only  well-being  and  happiness  for  our  race,  but  also  happiness 
and  integrity  for  the  400,000,000  people  of  China,  and  make 
Japan  the  leader  of  the  Orient,  instead  of  the  conqueror  she  is 
at  the  present  time. 

"A  new  era  awakes  before  our  eyes,  for  the  old  world  of  force 
has  gone  and  out  of  the  travail  of  the  past  a  new  world  of  right- 
eousness and  truth  has  been  born. 

"We  desire  a  full  measure  of  satisfaction  in  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.     In  this  hope  we  go  forward. 

"This  work  of  ours  is  in  behalf  of  truth,  justice,  and  Mfe,  and  is 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  our  people  to  make  known  their 
desire  for  liberty.     Let  there  be  no  Aaoleuce. 

"Let   those  who  follow  us   show  e^ery  hour   with  gladness 

this  same  spirit. 

"Let  all  things  be  done  with 
singleness  of  purpose,  so  that  our 
behavior  to  the  end  may  be  honor- 
able and  upright. 

"  The  4232d  year  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Korea,  3d  month,  1st  day." 

In  their  appeal  to  America,  the 
Koreans  speak  of  themselves  as  a 
Cliristian  people,  and  newspaper 
comment  showed  at  first  a  ver\' 
general  surprize.  HoweA'er,  the 
Boston  Transcript  explains  that 
"the  situation  of  the  missionaries 
in  Korea  is  peculiar.  They  have 
had  a  degree  of  success  there  which 
is  quite  unusual  in  oriental  coun- 
tries. The  foundations  of  this  suc- 
cess had  been  laid  before  the  Japa- 
nese conquest  of  the  country,  and 
it  has  probablj^  increased  rapidlj' 
under  Japanese  rule,  for  the  Clu-is- 
tian  communion,  and  the  slant 
toward  the  Avestern  ciA-ilization 
Avhich  goes  AAdth  it,  must  seem  to 
afford  to  the  Koreans  a  measurable  escape  from  the  process  of  a 
forcible  amalgamation  with  the  Japanese  nation,  A\'ith  Avhich 
they  are  thi-eatened.  The  Koreans  take  refuge  from  Japan  in 
Christianity."  At  all  eA^ents,  the  Korean  National  Association 
feels  at  liberty  to  address  "the  Christian  Churches  of  America" 
and  to  declare: 

"We,  the  representatives  of  Korea,  in  this  hour  of  her  dire 
need,  issue  to  you,  our  fellow  Christians  and  citizens  of  the 
world's  foremost  Power,  an  appeal  for  justice  and  humanity. 
For  ten  years  we  have  been  opprest  by  a  militaristic  and  im- 
perialistic government.  It  has  deprived  us  of  justice,  of  freedom 
of  thought,  of  our  language,  of  the  right  to  educate  our  children 
according  to  our  ideals,  imposing  upon  us  a  system  of  education 
not  only  destructive  of  our  national  ideals,  but  imperiling  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"The  story  of  the  numerous  outbursts  of  cruelty,  of  the 
Avholesalo  slaughterings,  of  tlie  systematic  oppression  which 
has  emi)loyed  every  form  of  iuluimanity,  A\'hieh  has  not  only 
robbed  our  people  of  their  A'cry  homes,  but  has  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  many  to  make  a  living,  driving  them  to  desperation 
and  starvation,  and  of  the  cunning  press  AA'hich  kept  the  truth 
from  the  world  by  flaiinting  in  its  eyes  a  story  of  material 
progress,  is  a  tragic  and  pathetic  tale  which  cries  out  before 
God  and  humanity. 

"At  last  our  race  has  arisen  and  proclaimed  to  the  world,  in 
no  mistaken  terms,  its  desire  for  liberty  and  for  freedom  from 
oppression  and  unbearable  tjTanny.  No  force  has  been  em- 
ployi'd.  But  the  Japanese  haA'e  replied  with  force  and  brutality. 
The  Christian  Church  in  Korea,  especially,  has  become  again 
the  center  of  a  barbarous  persecution.  Christians  haA^e  been 
made  to  bear  crosses  in  mockery  of  their  religion.  Avhile  the  name 
of  Clu-ist  has  been  sul\i('cte(l  to  infamy.  A  little  girl  Avho  held 
\ip  the  proclamations  of  independence  in  her  hands  had  her  arms 
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sevciTcl.     Tlioiisaiids     liave     boftii     imprisonod     and     tortured; 
Ihoiisaiids  liiiAC  been  killed."  , 

In  hotli  tile  Dockinition  of  ind(>|)(-udeiice  and  llie  ai)poal  for 
American  support,  tho  Koreans  display  qualities  s(»ldom  attri- 
buted to  them  !)>,-  wfitors  on  tra\(il.  As  Allan  Novins  tolls  us  in 
tJio  New  York  Evening  I'o.tt: 

"It  has  been  remarked  that  the  cudturc*  of  tlio  Ilcrniil  Kingdom 
makes  no  su(di  imi)r(ission  as  that  of  China.  (Jeorfje  K(mna,n 
asserted  that  'they  ai>i)ear  more  and  more  to  bit  hizy,  dirty,  un- 
scrupulous, dishonest,  incredibly  ignorant,  and  wholly  hudcin^- 
in  the  self-respect  that  comes  from  a  consciousness  of  indi\  idual 
power  and  worth.'  And  now  Arthur  J ud- 
son  Brown  states,  in  'The  Mast(>ry  of  the 
Far  East,'  that  they  do  not  have  the  (Mier^'-y 
and  ambition  of  tlu^  Japanese,  iho  thrift 
and  industry'  of  the  Chinese;  that  their 
\i liaises  art!  sets  of  sijualid  ho\'(  Is;  that  in- 
doloncG  leads  to  parasitism,  and  that  '  the 
common  people  are  uns])eakably  du'ty.'  In 
the  hot  months  a  Korean  city  is  'a  steam- 
ing cesspool  of  malodorous  slime.' 

"This  naturally  loads  the  reader  to  in- 
cline to  the  Japanese  side  in  the  present 
difficulties.  The  island  conquerors  have 
energetically  attacked  the  task  of  sanita- 
tion, and  have  done  wonders  to  make 
urban  Koreans  clean.  IVIr.  Brown  regards 
Marqids  Ito  as  having  been  an  ideal  ad- 
ministrator, broad-minded,  firm,  and  far- 
sighted.  '  Dm'ing  his  incumbency  of  tlu-ee 
years  he  placed  a  higher  class  of  men  in 
public  office,  enacted  wholesome  laAvs, 
made  roads,  built  railways,  encoiu-aged 
education,  reorganized  the  courts,  system- 
atized the  revenues,  promoted  agriculture 
and  fisheries,  took  vigorous  measiu-es  to 
suppress  the  bands  of  brigands  .  .  .  and 
promoted  other  salutary  reforms.  The 
finan-eial  conditions  had  been  chaotic,  and 
Ito  placed  the  ciu-rency  on  a  sound  gold 
basis.  Viscount  Sone,  succeeding  Ito  in 
1908,  and  giving  Avay  to  Lieutenant-G  eneral 
Terauchi  in  1910,  Avas  similarly  a  moder- 
ate and  wise  administrator,   resisting   the 

cry  at  home  for  stern  '  Japanization'  of  Korea,  and  pushing 
forward  Ito's  improvements.  More  than  1,000  miles  of  rail- 
ways have  been  constructed,  and  the  great  trunk  Une  which 
enables  travelers  to  go  from  Tokyo  to  Mukden  in  seventy 
hours  is  a  considerable  constructional  achievement.  Land 
titles  have  been  placed  on  an  equitable,  stable  basis;  agri- 
culture has  been  encoiu'aged,  and  improved  methods  have 
been  introduced  by  experiment  stations;  afforestation  has 
clothed  bare  and  rain-washed  hillsides  throughout  Korea  with 
millions  of  young  trees.  The  sj-stem  of  justice,  as  bad  as  bad 
could  be,  was  freed  from  corruption  and  cruelty.  Free  public 
schools  have  been  opened  for  the  children,  and  youths  arc  en- 
coiu-aged  to  go  on  to  the  higher  institutions  in  Japan. 

"With  the  change  in  the  status  of  Korea  from  a  semidependent 
land  to  an  annexed  state,  and  with  the  appointment  of  Terauchi 
as  Governor,  came  the  effort  long  favored  by  Japanese  imperial- 
ists for  the  'Japanization'  of  the  peninsula.  Naturally,  it  has 
caused  friction  and  unhappiness.  The  Nationalist  leaders 
charge  that  the  Japanese  pushed  to  an  unjust  extreme  the  draft- 
ing of  Koreans  for  forced  labor,  and  that  they  have  seized 
Korean  property  without  due  compensation.  .  .  .  Placing  na- 
tional freedom  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Japanese  improvements 
on  the  other,  many  even  of  the  Koreans  Avho  see  the  value  of 
the  latter  will  prefer  the  former.  But  looking  at  the  question 
impartially,  Mr.  Brown  believes  that  'the  balance  inclines 
heaAaly  in  favor  of  the  Japanese.' " 

The  revolution  began  March  1.  On  March  17,  Rev.  A.  E. 
iirmstrong,  M.A.,  of  Toronto,  was  still  in  Seoul.  His  report 
somehow  eluded  the  censor  and  has  reached  the  American  press. 
He  absolves  the  missionaries  of  all  responsibility  for  the  revolu- 
tion, altho  he  takes  pains  to  add :  ' '  They  think  the  psychological 
hour  may  come  when  theii*  humanity  may  compel  them  and 
other  foreigners  to  declare  their  attitude  and  protest  against 
the  tfHTorism  which  prevails." 
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"AMERICA  HAS  COME  BACK  UPON  THE  OCEAN 
TO  STAY," 

Declares  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  who  has  a  plan  for  keeping  her  there. 


"^  ^  ^K  IIAVK  THE  SniI'S,  we  have  the  men,  we  hav< 
llic  iiioiicy,  too,"  but  America  has  still  to  n-capturi' 
lu-r  old  ])lace  on  the  high  seas.  Under  pressure  of 
war  till'  UniU'd  States  becam<^  a  leading  shii)-l)uildinK  nation 
and  "imtentially  the  greatest  maritime  Power  of  the  earth," 
and  it  seemed  to  many  a  ])atriotic  editor  tliat  we  were  about 
to  resuuH!  the  proud  position  that  was  ours  when  tim  Yankee 
clip|)ers  carried  our  flag  into  every  harbor  of  the  world.  But 
now  some  are  predicting  that  what  war  has  given  peac<!  will  take 

away,  that  our  new  organizations  can 
ne\<r  compete  with  experienced  and  sub- 
sidized competitors,  that  our  present 
maritim(>  activity  is  artificial,  and  that  we 
are  certain  to  slip  batik  into  our  old  p(jsi- 
tion  after  the  Government  has  wasted 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  thr; 
taxpayers'  money  in  building  ships  nobody 
now  wants.  For  months  shipping  men 
and  newspapers  in  seaport  cities  have 
been  calling  for  a  return  to  privatp  owner- 
ship as  the  first  move  toward  putting 
our  merchant  marine  on  a  sound,  perma- 
nent basis.  But  no  sooner  does  Chairman 
Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board  present 
sucli  a  plan  than  editors  accuse  him  of 
handing  "choice  and  immensely  profitable 
pickings"  to  the  "big  shipping  combines," 
or  insist  that  nothing  he  can  do  will  over- 
come American  capital's  "aversion"  to 
the  sea  or  make  possible  the  profitable 
operation  of  our  new  merchant  marine. 
In  our  chief  seaport,  the  New  York  Globe 
doubts  whether  private  capital  Avill  come 
forward  readily  to  purchase  the  ships 
under  the  restrictions  Mr.  Hurley  pro- 
poses. The  Globe  is  also  somewhat  skeptical 
about  Mr.  Hurley's  fiu"ther  assumption  that  "there  ■wall  be  work 
enough  for  all  these  American  ships — more  than  16,000,000  dead- 
weight tons — when  the  world  is  restored  to  normal  conditions." 
The  ability  of  the  Government  to  sell  its  fleet  even  at  a  sacrificie 
seems  doubtful  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  wonders 
whether  it  would  not  "be  preferable  to  continue  government 
ownership,  for,  saj^  two  years,  until  the  commercial  value  of 
the  ships  becomes  well  established,  private  operation  being 
adopted  in  the  meantime?  "  The  New  Republic  says  that  "Ameri- 
can capital  has  a  traditional  aversion  for  the  sea,  and  that  just 
now  it  is  most  profitably  employed  in  Liberty  loans  and  other 
safe  and  lucrative  inland  actiAaties."     It  continues: 

"At  best  it  is  a  gamble 'whether  our  new  merchant  marine 
can  be  profitably  operated  under  the  American  flag.  It  is  a 
gamble  which  we  must  take,  but  one  which  the  nation  can  take 
more  safely  and  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  a  private  citizen." 

The  Farmers'  National  Council,  said  to  have  a  membership  of 
750,000,  has,  according  to  the  Washington  dispatches,  declared 
for  government  operation  of  ships,  and  its  managing  director 
has  sent  Chairman  Hurley  a  letter  in  which  he  calls  the  latter's 
plan  "  an  insidious  form  of  subsidy  to  the  big  shipping  combine." 
The  Non-Partizan  Leader  (St.  Paul)  laments  the  possible  passing 
to  private  owners  of  our  government-owned  ships  which  "the 
progressives  of  the  nation,  especially  the  farmers,"  have  looked 
to  "  as  the  means  of  breaking  the  ocean-freight  combine  and 
boosting  rapid  reconstruction  here  and  in  Europe."  Mr.  Hurley, 
it  adds,  "sugar-coats  his  piU  with  talk  about  no  profiteering  and  no 
exploitation,  but  these  are  inevitable  \\ath  privatelj^  owned  ships." 

But  to  many  newspapers  and  especially  to  organs  of  the  ship- 
ping  business,  Mr.  Hurley's   ship-operation  j^lan   is   c^^inently 
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satisfactory  and  the  one  thing  needed  to  supplement  our  ships 
and  our  money.  For  the  first  time  in  years  we  have  a  mer- 
chant-marine polie\'  "widely  approved  and  officially  supported,' 
says  The  Marine  Review  (Cleveland).  It  Ijelieves  that  the 
l*resident  must  be  behind  Mr.  Hurley,  and  it  has  itself  tested 
national  sentiment  by  taking  a  poll  of  the  opinions  of  ship- 
owners and  ship-builders,  whom  it  finds  to  favor  Mr.  Hurley's 
chief  principles  almost  unanimouslj^  and  the  details  of  his  plan 
by  a  clear  majority.  The  Hurley  plan  likewise  appeals  to  The 
Pacific  Marine  Review  (San  Francisco),  and  it  has  been  in- 
dorsed by  the  American  ISIanufacturers'  Export  Association,  by 
the  heads  of  a  number  of  ship-building  and  shipping  concerns,  by 
many  financiers,  and  by  a  large  number  of  newspapers,  including 
the  Boston  Transcript,  Springfield  Republican,  New^  York  World 
and  Sun,  Washington  Post,  and  Indianapolis  News. 

Mr.  lliu'ley's  long-aw^aited  plan  was  outlined  after  his  retui-n 
from  abroad  in  an  address  to  the  National  Marine  League  in 
New  York.  He  first  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  United  States 
has  the  ships.  The  Government  now  owns,  it  seems,  "555  ocean- 
going steel  cargo-ships,  aggregating  .3,385,47")  dead-weight  tons," 
and  has  under  contract  1,336  similar  vessels  of  9,275,006  tons. 
We  may  count  next  year  on  16,732,700  tons  of  ocean-going  steel 
cargo-  and  passenger-ships.  This  fleet,  says  Mr.  Hm-le^',  "  wiU 
be  the  equivalent  of  almost  half  the  merchant  tonnage  which 
pUes  the  seas  to-day  under  the  flags  of  all  nations  combined," 
and  "the  Government  will  own  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  it." 
Our  total  sea-going  merchant  marine  in  1914,  it  should  be  re- 
called, was  2,706,317  gross  tons.  Mr.  Hurley  in  his  New  York 
address  called  attention  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  government 
ownership,  namely,  that  the  new  ships  built  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  have  not  been  built  to  earn  profits,  "but  to  become  the 


servants  of  the  nation";  and  that  they  should  be  used  to  de- 
\clop  the  nation's  commerce  as  a  whole,  even  tho  that  might 
necessitate  their  use  in .; temporarily  improfitable  trade  routes. 
^Ir.  Hurlej-  argued  thus  for  private  ownership : 

"A  successful  merchant  marine  depends  nciit  so  much  on  ships, 
or  money,  or  government  aid 'as  it  .does  on  the  existence  of  a 
large  class  of  alert,  resourcefulj,  and  energetic  men  engaged  in 
the  shipping  ■' business.".  .  .  The  formaUties  :  necessarily  sur- 
rounding governnif^nt  operationsare  not  siiited  to  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  a  shi])piiig  \  entiu-e.  requiring  quick  decision, 
sudden  reversals  of.pohey;  and  the . assiniiing  of  great  hazards. 
The  successful  shipping  :man  in  an  emergency  consults  no  book 
of  rules.     He  consults. only  his  wdts.   .-'.').  .  .  . 

' '  Fiii-therniorH,"  the  establishment  of  a  merchant'  marine  under 
the  American  flag  must  take  into  account  the  diflficultv  of  secur- 
mg  return  cargoes.  ...  Such  operations -i  require  a  degree  of 
sjjecial  negotiation  and  freedom  from  control  to  which  govern- 
ment.qperations  are  entirely  iinsuited.  ' 

Mr.  Hurley's  plan,  in. brief,  is  that'ithe  Government's  ships 
shall  be  sold  to  American  citizens;  om«asy  terms,  with  certain 
restrictions  as  to  insurance,  registrj',  financing,  and  trade  routes; 
that  the  operators  shall  incorporate  iuider  Federal  charter, 
each  ^company  having  one  government-named  director;  and 
that  thei-e  stall  be  a  fund  to  h^^develop  the  merchant  marine. 

The  ship-owners  -and  ship-biiijders  ,  polled  b\-  The  Marine 
Review  find  the  Hm'lej^  plan  ^-a  tangible  basis  for  permanent 
growth"  of  om-  merchant  marine.  The  approval  of  the  pro- 
posals "ranges  from  the  almost  unanimgus  verdict  in  favor  of 
private  ownership  to  a  bare  majority  supporting  the  plan  for 
•government  directors."  Nearly  half  of  the  shipping  men  fear 
that  the  Government  can  not  find  directors  of  ability  who  can 
give  their  time  to  such  a  plan  and  as  many  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Hurley  can  secure  sufficient  money  for  his  development  fund. 


TOPICS   IN  BRIEF 


Selections  from  "Topics  in  Brief^'  and  other  sections  of  The  Literary  Digest  arc  now 
being  shown  weekly  in  many  of  the  high-class  motion-picture  houses  throughout  the  country. 
This  feature  is  exhibited  in  cooperation  with  the  famous  Pathc  E.rchange.  Inc,  under  the  title 
"Topics  of  the  Day,"  and  is  proving  one  of  the  viost  popular  numbers  on  the  program. 


A  STATESMAN  is  a  politician  you  agree  with. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 
The  hcadwork  of  the  Holienzollerns  availed  but  little,  in  spite  of  the 
motto,  "Fats  will  win  the  war." — Wasfiington  Slar. 

EvKKY  time  we  get  ready  to  swat  Germany  in  a  tender  spot,  one  of  those 
danied  points  gets  in  the  way. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Pirdmonl. 

A  correspondent's  statement  that  "Wilhelm  is  eating  out  liis  lieart  " 
suggests    that    he   must    be   biting   on 
granite. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

All  effort  to  keep  Franco  from  get- 
tuig  what  siio  deserves  is  an  effort  to 
ke*p  the  Hun  from  getting  what  lie 
deserves. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Maximilian  Harden  asks  if  the  Ger- 
man people  are  to  he  made  coolies. 
Well,  coohes  are  more  useful  mein- 
l)ers  of  society  than  Junkers. — New 
York  World. 

The  Russian  situation  proves  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  ;ii)liorisi7i:  "There  may  bo 
a  reason  for  not  fighting,  l)ut  thiM-o  can 
bo  none  for  fighting  feebly." — 57.  Louis 
Globc-Dcmocrat. 

The  outlook  is  not  entirely  dark. 
It  now  ai)poars  that-  there  are  improv- 
ing chances  of  being  al)lc  to  foist  off  the 
PhiUppin(!s  on  tin;  Fili])inos. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

The  German  Minister  of  Finance 
has  sworn  a  solemn  oath  never  to 
surrender  a  foot  of  fierman  soil.  But 
wo  should  worry — we  all  know  what  a 
German  oath  amounts  to. — Hutchinson 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Hoovkr  says  that  the  loaf  will 
ha  miglitier  than  the  sword  in  c<)nij)os- 
ing  Rus.sia.  And  Uu.ssia  seems  to  have 
more  loafers  than  an.v  other  countr.v 
in  the  workl.  —  Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 


m|,\  I  u-lilf'l  hy  Ihc  lYoss 


Wh.vtever  it  was  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe  had  seems  to  have  been 
contagious. — Detroit  News. 

The  Paris  dispatches  report  the  President  as  hammering  ahead,   but 
do  not  say  whose. — Boston  Herald. 

"WH.4T  did  Germania  tliink — that  the  nations  were  going  to  make  her 
Queen  of  the  May? — Chicago  Daily  A^ews. 

If  nations  were  as  deliberate  in  de- 
eiditig  on  war  as  they  are  in  agreeuig 
on  peace  there  would  bo  no  war, — 
Newark  News. 

It  seems  odd  that  the  only  people 
deserving  .self-determination  were  those 
subjugated  by  the  Central  Powers. — 
Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Wilhelm  Hohenzollern,  of  Anieron- 
gen,  is  very  low.  mentally.  His  brain, we 
hear,  is  being  treated  by  an  osteopathic 
specialist. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

TiENiNE  will  agree  to  almost  any- 
thing, for  the  sake  of  peace,'  except  a 
democratic  election,  because  that  would 
mean  the  end  of  Bolshevism. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

The  man  that  got  off  that  .stuff 
al)out  how  womankind  is  advancing 
by  great,  sti-ides  liad  evidently  ifot 
seen  the  new  hobble  skirts. — Auburn 
Globe-Republican. 

As  foi-ewonian  of  the  .jury  that  is  to 
try  the  ex-Kaiser,  H.  M.  nominates  the 
('■erman  woman  who  gave  nine  sons 
and  received  the  Kaiser's  signed  photo- 
graph in  exchange. — JVett>  Y'ork  Tribune. 

.ToHN  Btll  will  pay  a  liiMTal  reward 
■to  anybody  who  <'an  think  of  a  reason 
why  .self-determination  is  good  for 
one  partr  of  the  world  and  not  good 
for  another  part. — Greenville  (S.'  C.) 
Piedmont. 


i)li...liinv:  Cimipntu.  Now  York 

"PAY    FOR  THAT!"     . 

— Casscl  in  the  Now  York  Evening  World 
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THE  NEW  DANGER  OF  A  RUSSO-GERMAN  ALLIANCE 


GKliMANY  LOST  TllK  WAR  and  her  colonics,  hut,  il  is 
now  l)einy:  i)oint('cl  out  that  she  may  achieve  some  of  her 
world-dominion  objectives  if  the  associated  Powers 
fail  to  deal  successfully  with  Russia.  Only  a  glance  at  the  map 
of  Kur()j)e  is  ntn-cssary,  say  some  authorities,  to  reveal  the  op- 
I^ortiinities  that  may  be  seized  by  so  liighly  organized  an  in- 
dustrial and  commensal  race  as  the  Germans  by  an  alliance 
with  Russia.  Agricultural,  mineral,  and  labor  resources  would 
be  at  her  disposal  not  only  in  European  Russia,  but  also  in 
Siberia,  where  German  interests  would  be  active  in  competition 
with  those  of  the  British  and  the  Japanese.  The  menace  of  a- 
Russo-German  alliance  was  officially  predicted  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Pichon,  who  quoted  the 
"prophetic  words  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Sairnkoff  that  'if  the 
Entente  countries  advocate  abstention'  from  intervention  in 
Russia,  'there  will  certainly  be  one  country  which  will  have  a 
Russian  policy — namely,  Germany.  The  day  Russia  awakes 
she  will  be  the  ally  of  Germany.'  "  In  startling  confirmation  of 
the  prediction  of  Minister  Pichon,  we  have  the  report  of  a  Warsaw 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  that  he  learns  from 
well-informed  sources  that  a  formal  treaty  has  been  signed  between 
Germany  and  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  of  which  the  following 
are  recorded  as  the  chief  terms: 

"The  Bolshevik  Government  shall  apply  a  milder  policy  toward 
Russian  industry,  munitions-  and  arras-factories  in  particular. 


"ON  THE   SIDE  OP  THE  ANGELS." 
Mk.  Lloyd  OEORCiE — "But,   my  dear,  we  must  bo  charitable, 
believe  1  can  see  little  wings  sprouting  already!" 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 


"The  G(!rmans  shall  set  in  order  the  Russian  railway  .system. 

"Tiu<  G(Tmans  will  s(ind  sonu)  thousands  of  military  in- 
structors to  the  Russian  Army. 

"Russia  undertakes  to  send  every  year  an  agreed  atiioiiiit  of 
provisions  to  Germany. 

"Russia  binds  herself  not  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with 
the  Kntent(\ 

"  In  case  of  need  for  the  next  twenty  years — that  is,  till  1939 — 
Russia  will  i)rovide  Germany  with  military  assistance*. 

"Th(!  last  paragraph  deals  with  a  guaranty  that  the  treaty 
shall  r(>main  in  force  even  in  the  event  of  the  Bolsheviki's  being 
r(>placed  by  some  other  govcsrnment.  It  is  said  that  this  i)ara- 
graph  is  very  satisfactory  to  Germany." 

The  speech  of  Minister  Pichon  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  made  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  certain  Socialist 
Deputies  for  a  statement  on  the  policy  of  the  associated  Powers 
in  Russia,  which,  he  says,  has  by  no  means  been  one  of  ambition. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  "a  policy  of  sincerity,  of  clarity,  of  good 
sense,  pacification,  right,  and  justice.  We  shall  subordinate 
it  to  our  entente  with  our  Allies,  and  we  shall  continue  it  jointly 
with  them."  Of  the  instructions  given  to  the  troops  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  Minister  Pichon  said: 

"They  were  to  abstain  from  all  intervention  in  the  internal 
policy  of  the  countrj^  and  to  establish  order  with  the  help  of  the 
Russians  themselves.  We  have  not  for  a  single  moment  de- 
viated from  that  line  of  conduct,  and  to-day  the  policy,  which 
I  am  here  to  defend,  is  the  same  which  the  Chamber  approved 
three  months  ago.  We  have  been  described  as  unjustly  making 
war  on  Russia.     The  charge  arises  from  too  hastily  identifying 


THE  HOUSE  NEXT  DOOR. 

Civilization — "  Help!  That  house  is  blazing  so  fiercely  it  will 
bring  down  the  whole  street !    Can't  you  fight  the  flame.s  ?  " 

Thk  Entente  Fireman — "  Nothin'  to  do  witli  me,  mum.  It 
ain't  my  job.    I  done  my  bit."      —The  Passing  Show  (London).    ■ 


ABSENT-MINDED    TREATMENT    FOR   THE    BOLSHEVIKI. 
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Bolsho^•ism  is-ilh  Russia.  Our  former  ally,  toward  whom  we 
desire  to  remain  loyal,  is  too  hastily  confounded  with  those 
who  have  seized  power  in  the  country  in  violation  of  all  laws. 
We  did  not  declare  war  against  Russia  when  we  liegan  war  against 
Bolshe\'ism,  against,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  are  oppressing  the 
country  and  hindering  it  from  freelj^  expressing  its  opinion 
against  Bolshevism,  which  is  a  plague  not  only  for  Russia  but 
for  humanity.  We  are,  moreover,  in  good  company — Great 
Britain,  America,  Italy,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Japan, 
Roumania — in  short,  all  who  have  fought  against  Germany. 
We  are  no  A-iolators  of  the  laws,  but  their  supporters  and 
guardians. 

"We  shall  never  violate  either  the  Constitution  or  the  laws. 
We  are  true  friends  of  the  Russians,  and  we  are  at  their  side, 
ready  to  come  to  their  assistance  and  to  set  them  free.  Another 
insinuation  is  made  against  us.  It  is  implied  that  all  the  world  is 
'Czarist'  when  it  is  not  for  Lenine  and  Trotzkj%  Shall  I  tell 
you  who  are  the  real  propagators  of  'Czarism'?  They  are  those 
who  by  taking  the  part  of  anarchy  in  those  regions  are  in- 
evitably preparing  the  ground  for  the  return  of  a  monarchy, 
while  those  who,  like  ourselves,  desire  to  intervene  are,  on  the 
contrary,  the  defenders  of  liberty,  eager  to  see  Russia  organize 
herself  and  become  a  great  Republic,  constituting  the  counter- 
weight essential  to  the  safety  of  Europe,  where  there  can  be  no 
peace  until  the  Russian  problem  has  been  solved  and  until  the 
fires  of  the  pestilence  which  are 
burning  there  shall  have  been 
extinguished." 

The  London  Times  approves 
the  statement  of  Minister 
Piclion  and  echoes  his  warning 
when  it  says: 

"If  we  have  no  Russian 
policy,  Germany  will,  and  when 
Russia  awakes  she  will  be  the 
ally  of  Germany.  It  is  a  piv- 
otal tnith  in  European  politics, 
and  for  some  time  it  has  been 
evident  that  the  prevention  of 
such  an  alliance  should  be  one 
of  the  first  anxieties  of  the  Peace 
C'onferenee.  Such  an  alliance, 
if  it  stood  outside  the  League 


of  Nations,  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  mar  all  our  hopes  of 
peace,  and,  if  it  were  within,  to  pervert  its  councils.  There 
must  have  been  many  at  the  Conference  who  grasped  this 
truth,  and  the  early  proposals  for  the  conference  at  Princes' 
Island  were  a  frank  attempt  to  combat  the  danger.  As  Mr. 
Pichon  has  said,  these  proposals  were  rejected  by  Russia,  for 
the  verbal  acceptance  bj'  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Government 
wa.s  accompanied  by  a  rejection  of  the  condition  attached  to  them, 
whi(!h  was  that  the  Bolsheviki  should  cease  their  hostilities 
against  the  friends  of  the  Allies." 

Similar  in  tone  are  the  remarks  of  another  Northcliffe  news- 
paper, the  London  Daily  Mail,  which  calls  Bolshevism  "not  a 
pohtical  system,  but  politically  organized  crime,"  and  it  adds: 

"It  is  a  crime  which  the  Allies  vAU  have  to  take  seriously 
in  hand  the  moment  they  have  dictated  peace  to  the  Huns.  They 
can  not,  like  the  Pharisee  in  the  paralile,  pass  over  on  the  other 
side,  pretending  not  to  see  bleeding,  dying  Russia.  Here  is 
work  for  Crusaders.  The  least  that  should  l)e  done  is  to  lay  the 
Bolsheviki  under  a  ban  and  outlaw  them,  at  the  same  time  giving 
all  possible  material  and  moral  support  to  the  anti-BolshcAik 
forces. 

"To  dream  of  peace  while  this  plague-spot  remains  in  Eastern 
Europe  is  absurd.     There  can  be  no  peace  till  Bolshevism  is 

overtlu-own.  Instead  of  talking, 
the  Paris  Conference  should 
call  in  Marshal  Foch  and  give 
him  power  to  act,  and  should 
instruct  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss 
to  take  any  naval  measures  re- 
quired in  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Sea.  That  would  be  a  policy 
aU  the  world  would  under- 
stand, and  nowhere  woidd 
it  have  gi-eater  effect  than  in 
Germany." 

According    to    the    London 
JVIinist^r 


Daily        Chronicle, 
Pichon's   speech    is 


a    very 


"CHILDREN,  NEVER  TOUCH  WAR-MATERIAU     BEHIND  IT  LTJRKS  DEATH." 


fair  review"  of  the  Russian 
policy  of  the  associated  Powers, 
and  it  maintains  that  any  peace 
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BELGIAN   POSTERS   TO   WARN   CHILDREN   AGAINST   AN   AFTER-WAR   PERIL. 
Amt"'iniHon  pil*^''  along  the  roadside  and  shells  half  buried  in  the  ground  are  temptmg  but  fatal  playthings. 


1  ne  IMerary  uif^est  jor  may  .J,    /V/y 


mado  with  the  Bolshoviki  would  '\siniply 
bo  utilized  on  thoir  sido  as  a  means  of  at- 
lackiiifj  us  at  elos(>r  quarters."  Moreover, 
the  Bolshevik  system  has  "no  mark  of  per- 
manence," and — 

"It  shows  no  sign  of  solving  funda- 
mentally tile  internal  dilTieulties,  whosci  per- 
sistencies must  ultimately  (Mid  it;  and  then 
when  a  new  and  more  lasting  iiussia  reap- 
])ears,  how  shall  we  stand?  If  by  that  time 
we  had  eome  to  liguns  as  on  terms  with  tlu^ 
Bolsheviki,  we  should  have  no  status  with 
the  future  Bussia  at  all;  its  leaders  would 
lean  on  rierniany,  beeause  we  had  left  them 
no  other  alternative." 

An  authoritative  Fn^nch  military  sohition 
of  the  Bolshevik-Oerman  jnenace  is  given 
by  General  Malleterre  in  the  Paris  Matin, 
from  which  we  quote: 


"The  Eastern  Front  is  still  a  war-front. 
The  Allies  are  not  only  at  war  with  the  Red 
Army  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but  Germany  re- 
mains in  arms  on  her  eastern  boundaries  be- 
fore Poland.  And  now  Bolshevized  Hungary 
again  stretches  out  the  former  German  front 
before  Galicia  and  Transylvania 

"To  destroy  Russian  Bolshevism  is  not 
a  question  so  much  of  sending  Allied  divi- 
sions into  Russia  as  to  reenforee  and  re- 
victual  the  Polish  and  Roumanian  armies, 
and,  above  all,  the  patriotic  Russians.  Our 
chief  enemy  always  is  Germany,  and  we 
must  finish  her  by  a  thunderclap. 

"  Let  us  wipe  her  out  as  a  military  Power 
by  occupation  of  her  territory  for  a  long  time  and  over  a  widely 
extended  area.    The  sword  of  Foch  is  still  unsheathed." 


V  CANDID   FRIEND. 


"  Acts  of  Iraperialisra  committed 
against  certain  La  tin- American  na- 
tions "  by  the  United  States  have 
always  surprized  and  stupefied  these 
peoples,  says  Carlos  Melendez,  former 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador. 


As  far  as  Salvador  is  concerned,  e.\- 
1 'resident  M(^I(inde/  declares,  tliere  is  an  ui)- 
solute  agre(!ment  betwe(;n  the  views  of  the 
I)e()ple  and  tli(!  di|)loitiatic  aims  of  President 
Wilson,  and  this  agnnsment  will  lead  to  prac- 
tical results  if  his  aims  are  achieved.  Kefer- 
ring  to  a  foruKir  aggressiveness  on  which  our 
rehilions  with  Latin  Ameriea  were  oidy  too 
frequently  based,  tin;  ex-i'resident  wiites: 

"The  formula  in  which  Mr.  Knox 
summed  up  'dollar  diplomacy'  is  too  elastic 
and  arbitrary  and  may  lead  to  the  most;  in- 
iquitous abuses  if  ai)[)lied  by  unscrupulous 
politicians. 

"Tfj  ass(>rt  that  the  State  Department 
shall  give  propcT  suj)port  to  legitimate  and 
beneficent  American  enterprises  established 
in  foreign  countries  is  tantamount  to  leaving 
the  door  op(.'n  to  armed  intervention  in  the 
internal  administration  of  small  nations 
whenever  this  may  be  advantageous  to 
North-American  interests.  Tliis  arbitrary 
conception  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
prin(;iples  of  international  law,  and  esp(!cially 
to  the  doctrine  upheld  by  the  Argentine 
Foreign  Offtce  in  the  matter  of  the  bombarrl- 
ment  of  Venezuelan  ports  by  the  warships 
of  some  of  the  European  Powers." 


PLAIN   SPEECH   FROM   SALVADOR 


(( 
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OLLAR  DIPLOMACY,  the  protection  of  business 
enterprise  s  of  doubtful  standing,  is  responsible  for 
the  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  United  States 
which  exist  in  Latin  -  American  countries,"  according  to  Mr. 
(;!arlos  Melendez,  former  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador, 
Central  America,  who  is  as  outspoken  in  praise  of  the  Pan- 
American  doctrines  enunciated  by  President  Wilson  as  he  is  in 
criticism  of  the  American  attitude  toward  Salvador  in  some 
former  years.  His  review  of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  his  country  appears  in  part  in  La  Prensa,  of  San  Salvador, 
the  capital,  and  he  avers  that  Central-American  countries  have 
from  their  modern  beginnings  entertained  feelings  of  admiration 
and  sympathy  for  "their  great  sister  of  the  North."  American 
political  institutions  were  the  model  by  which  their  statesmen 
were  guided  in  taking  the  first  steps  toward  democratic  govern- 
ment. This  sympathy  for  the  United  States  was  not  merely 
homage  to  the  great  men  who  fought  for  its  independence, 
and  compiled  the  most  perfect  republican  constitution,  but  was 
based  also  on  the  conviction  that  if  the  North  American  nation 
could  win  its  way  to  a  high  degree  of  liberty  in  internal  affau-s, 
similar  principles  of  justice  would  be  the  basis  of  its  foreign 
policy.     Mr.  Melendez  proceeds: 

"For  this  res  son  surprize  and  stupefaction  always  followed 
upon  the  acts  of  imperialism  committed  against  certain  Latin- 
American  nations,  which  belied  the  fine  traditions  of  liberty 
proclaimed  by  the  great  founders  of  the  North  -  American 
Republic. 

"  It  has  fallen  to  the  let  of  President  Wilson  to  have  the  glory 
of  correcting  the  erroneous  interpretations  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  his  memorable  speech  addrest  to  Mexican  journalists, 
and  of  preaching  an  attractive  Pan- Americanism  which  will 
have  a  favorable  result  in  fosleinng  better  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  nations  of  Ameriea." 


Ex-President  Melendez  then  points  out 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  expressly  repudiated 
the  idea  of  infringement  by  the  United 
States  on  the  sovereignty  of  other  nations, 
and  in  proof  that  his  act  confirms  his  word, 
Mr.  Melendez  cites  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  sanction  a  loan  to  China  by  American  capitalists, 
because  the  stipulations  of  the  loan  touched  too  closely  on 
the  independence  of  China.  Turning  again  to  Latin- American 
affairs,  he  observes: 

"I  declare  in  all  sincerity  and  frankness  that  if  a  like  line  of 
reasoning  were  applied  to  the  financial  agreement  between 
Nicaragua  and  Nor  th- American  bankers,  Latin-American  sym- 
pathies and  trust  for  the  United  States  would  increase,  and 
Central  America  would  applaud  President  Wilson  with  enthusi- 
asm and  full  justification,  if,  by  sirch  an  application  of  his  beliefs 
to  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  he  would  end  the  anomalous  situation 
created  by  the  said  agreement,  a  situation  which  is  most  painfid 
for  the  Nicaraguan  Government  which  feels  like  a  child  under 
tutelage,  rationed  by  Wall  Street  bankers.  Moreover,  following 
such  action,  we  should  no  longer  have  to  contemplate  the  sad 
spectacle  of  the  Campo  de  Marte,  at  Managua  (capital  of 
Nicaragua)  guarded  by  American  blue-jackets  as  a  result  of 
this  state  of  affairs." 

Better  acquaintance  with  each  other  would  improve  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin-American  corrntries, 
according  to  Mr.  Melendez,  who  maintains  that  we  of  the  North 
have  done  little  to  acquire  real  knowledge  of  our  Southern  neigh- 
bors, and  have  depended  for  our  notion  of  them  largely  on 
descriptions  which  are  far  from  the  truth.  As  to  the  revolutions 
which  Jiave  given  Latin  Ameriea  so  bad  a  name  in  the  United 
States,  the  ex-President  asks  what  they  amount  to  compared 
with  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  excesses  in  the  wake  of  an 
upheaval  like  that  in  Russia.  The  principal  cause  of  the 
troubles  of  Central  America  is  the  extremely  bad  eeonomfe 
organization  of  the  Latin- American  countries.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
high  time,  he  holds,  that  Latin  America  "receive  the  credit  due 
it,  which  it  has  lost  through  the  reports  of  unscrupulous  writers, 
in  the  pay  of  financial  imperialism  backed  by  the  pocketbooks 
of  certain  North  American  capitalists."  He  pays  tribute  to 
Americans  like  John  Barrett,  Dr.  Rowe,  Charles  Lyon  Chandler, 
and  Professors  Shepard,  Bingham,  and  Moses,  for  working 
along  the  r-ight  lines  toward  creating  a  better  spirit  in  the  rela- 
tions between  North  and  Latin  America.     As  a  further  step  to 
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this  end  he  proposes  an   interchange  of  college  professors  and 
students  and  adds: 

"Also,  if  possible  of  realization,  nothing  would  contribute 
more  to  bind  closer  the  ties  between  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America  than  the  foundation  of  a 
Pan-American  university  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
basis  of  the  curriculum  should  be  American  geography,  history, 
and  economics,  and  Spanish  and  North  American  literature, 
and  which  should  include  in  its  faculty  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors of  North  and  South  America." 


GERMANY  BEGGING   FOR   HER  COLONIES 

GKRMAN  WAILS  over  her  lost  colonies  still  continue. 
In  the  usual  Teutonic  manner,  they  are  marked  bj'  an 
ingratiating  admission  that  as  a  coloni/,ing  nation 
Ciermany  has  at  times  been  guilty  of  "mistakes,"  but  after  all, 
German  apologists  remind  the  world,  other  nations  also  made 
mistakes  when  they  set  out  to  colonize.  But  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  Germany  missed  a  great  chan,ce  Avhen  instead 
of  having  only  one  Zeebrugge  as  a  submarine  base  she  did  not 
have  them  bj'  the  dozen  in  her  various  colonial  holdings.  That 
England  especially,  or  any  of  the  Allies,  should  wash  to  jestore 
these  lands  strikes  the  AlUed  observers  as  a  preposterous  sup- 
position. And  the  most  cursorj'-  reading  of  Ihe  Allied  press 
shows  plainly  that  they  think  Germany  has  about  as  much 
chance  of  ever  regaining  her  colonies  as  the  ex-Kaiser  has  ot 
ever  playing  on  a  golden  harp.  For  it  is  not  forgotten  that 
amid  all  the  whining  that  has  been  heard  from  Germany  since 
her  humiliating  defeat  on  land  and  sea,  there  is  a  big  proportion 
of  the  nation  which  looks  forward  in  confident  expectation  of  the 
next  war,  and  the  colonies  would  be  a  huge  naval  asset.  As  one 
example  of  semiofficial  opinion  on  Germany's  claim  to  her  former 
colonies  we  have  the  statement  of  Dr.  Dernburg,  one  time  Colo- 
nial Minister,  who  says  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  that  her 
rights  to  possession  of  the  colonies  are  based  on  the  ' '  Wilson 
terms,  which  were  also  accepted  by  the  Entente  with  reser- 
vations that  have  naught  to  do  with  the  colonial  ques- 
tion." He  characterizes  the  exchange  of  notes  that  led  to 
the  armistice  as  practically  " a  state  treaty,"  and  says  that 
German^'  would  share  in  the  responsibility  of  reducing  it  to 
a  "scrap  of  paper"  if  she  did  not  "insist  with  all  emphasis 
on  its  being  carried  out  fairly  and  squarely."  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  he  asserts,  as  to  the  justice  of  Germany's  claims  to 
colonial  possessions.  They  are  established  by  treaty  and  have 
been  recognized  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Dr.  Dernburg 
cites  the  faithful  adherence  of  the  native  population  of  East 
Africa  to  the  German  Government  as  testimony  to  the  success 
of  the  German  colonial  policy,  and  humbly  proceeds: 

"There  is  no  necessity  to  conceal  the  fact  that  we  have  com- 
mitted faults  on  occasion,  but  these  faults  proceeded  from  the 
bureaucratic  system  of  government  which  has  no  place  in  the 
new  democratic  Germany  and  has  vanished  forever." 

Dr.  Dernburg  then  reminds  us  that  the  Cape  Government 
has  published  a  Blue  Book  on  Southwest  Africa,  concerning 
German  treatment  of  the  natives.  lie  attributes  the  motive 
of  cupidity  to  this  Government,  which  for  decades  had  con- 
sidered German  Southwest  Africa  a  wilderness  until  the  Ger- 
mans unearthed  there  a  wealth  of  copper  and  diamonds.  So 
in  their  Blue  Book,  ho  charges,  we  hear  much  of  Germany's 
barl)arous  treatment  of  the  natives,  but — • 

"It  is  typical  of  the  Government  to  deal  preferably,  if  not 
(entirely,  with  happenings  of  record  long  before  the  new  colonial 
era  of  1907,  which  it  was  my  honor  to  inaugurate.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  war  against  the  Hereros  was  (conducted  l)y  an  ignorant 
and  brutal  commander,  whose  methods  were  not  approved  by 
any  one  in  (Jerniany,  and  they  filially  led  to  an  outbreak  of 
indignation  such  as  was  inspired  in  the  United  Slates  al)out 
slavery  by  the  publication  of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'" 


Dr.  Dernburg  goes  on  to  say  with  much  satisfaction  that  the 
old  system  has  completely  disappeared  in  the  German  colonies, 
as  maj'  be  gathered  from  the  testimony  of  many  enemy  authors 
and  travelers,  and  adds: 

"We  have  not  only  constantly  looked  after  the  welfare  of  the 
natives,  but  we  have  also  paid  scrupulous  attention  to  questions 
of  international  order.  Germany  has  been  especially  acti\'e 
in  the  regulation  of  traffic  in  alcohol  and  arms.  .  .  .  The  Cape 
Government's  memorandum  is  founded  on  tho  utterances  of 
negroes,  who  are  easily  influenced  to  say  what  they  are  expected 
to  say  to  those  in  power  and  from  whom  some  ad\'antages  may 
be  expected.  Even  white  people  often  are  thus  easily  influenc(Hl. 
.  .  .  We  are  ready  to  submit  the  whole  problem  of  our  merits 
and  ability  to  the  trust  of  the  League  of  Nations,  provided  that 
it  be  a  real  league  in  accordance  with  the  j)rinciples  of  f*resident 
Wilson.  We  ha\  e  no  fear  that  we  shall  appear  in  a  worse  light 
than  other  countries  that  have  colonies.  .  .  .  There  will  be  no 
evidence  fliat  we  ha\'e  forced  upon  the  battle-fields  of  Europe 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ignorant  men  of  other  nations  to 
fight  for  a  cause  they  could  not  understand,  and  for  the  good  of 
countries  in  the  government  of  ^hich  they  share  no  part." 

That  the  Germans  have  been  guilty  of  "errors"  in  their  colo- 
nial career  is  admitted  by  another  authority,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Brockdorff  Rantzau,  who  maintains 
that  these  mistakes  are  not,  however,  to  be  compared  to  tho 
"havoc"  A\TOught  by  other  nations  at  the  outset  of  their  colonial 
activities.     In  the  Frankfurter  Zcitung  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"As  colonists  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  Germans  have  shown 
special  ability.  Like  any  other  great  nation  Germany  is  en- 
titled to  a  share  in  the  tropical  zone  and  to  a  part  in  its  industrial 
development.  ...  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  Lea^e  of  Na- 
tions that  England  should  profit  by  every  European  war  to  add 
to  her  colonial  possessions  or  that  France  should  be  perpetually 
stretching  her  colonial  boimdaries  in  order  to  keep  them  as  a 
preserve  for  her  financiers  by  the  dexterous  exclusion  of  all  other 
nations.  German  colonial  policy  does  not  aim  to  put  all  tropical 
colonies  under  the  immediate  control  of  an  international  au- 
thority. To  the  Germans  the  better  solution  seems  to  be  a  suit- 
able apportionment  of  colonial  territory  among  the  nations, 
who  should  govern  them  as  individuals.  Above  the  adminis- 
trative authority  of  the  various  states  there  should  be  a  con- 
trolling organization  appointed  by  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
would  support  the  right  of  the  natives  to  benevolent  treatment 
as  against  the  instinctive  tendency  of  the  mother  country  to 
exploit  them." 

BERLIN  DANCING  ON  THE  VOLCANO— When  the  people 
of  Paris  and  London  were  nightly  prepared  to  take  refuge  in 
cellars  from  air-raiding  Germans,  all  Berlin  laughed  and  tho  air- 
raids were  a  sure-fire  topic  of  mirth  in  the  press  and  on  the 
stage.  Now  the  people  of  Berlin  are  having  their  experience  in 
ceUar-dwelling,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Excelsior,  but  the  bombs  dropt  upon  them  come  not  from  the 
enemy,  but  from  the  Spartacides  among  their  own  nation.  We 
are  told  of  a  particularly  terrifjnng  raid,  lasting  two  days  and 
nights  diu"ing  which  Spartacide  aviators  dropt  bombs  in  tho 
most  peaceful  sections  of  the  city  from  twilight  till  dawn. 
With  daybreak  the  revolutionists  continued  their  bombardment 
with  long-range  guns.  For  days  the  larger  part  of  the  popula- 
tion actually  lived  in  cellars.  Food-distribution  was  impossible. 
There  was  no  milk  whatever,  and  even  the  villainous  black  war- 
bread  was  scarce.  Meat  was  out  of  tho  question  because  traffic 
was  stopt  on  the  railroads  from  the  east  and  because  the  slaughter- 
houses were  inider  fire  of  the  re\olutionists.  Yet  the  people 
find  heart  to  amuse  themselves  in  BerUn,  we  are  told,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  machine  guns  were  barking  from  the 
entrances  of  the  Tiergarten  Station,  the  Opera-house  of  Charlot- 
tenburg  was  crowdc^d  to  the  doors.  All  the  theaters  opened 
that  night,  and  in  the  gambUng-houses  patrons  played  insanely. 
There  were  many  balls  in  public  places,  and  near  one  of  them  a 
shell  exploded.  Women  shrieked  and  one  of  them  fainted. 
An  excited  young  college  man  threw  his  glass  of  champagne  into 
the  crowd.  Within  two  minutes  tho  ballroom  was  empty — 
but  au  hour  later  a  uow  ball  had  begun. 


ONE   UNCRIPPLED   INDUSTRY   IN   BELGIUM 


HOW  ONK  AMEKK'AN  MANUFACTORY  of  elpctrical 
apparatus  in  Belgium  foresaw  l.lu>  (i(>ruuin  plans  for 
crippling  and  pillaging  industry,  and  so  forestalled  Ihom 
that  it  is  even  now  well  on  the  Avay  toward  the  resumption  f)f  its 
activities,  is  told  in  The  Weslcrii  Electric  A'ciV6  (New  York, 
JNlarch).  The  factory  was  the  Antwerp  house  of  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  which,  from  its  establishment  in  1882  to  the  capture 
of  that  city  by  the  Germans  in  1914,  had  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  development  of  American  electrical  industries  in  Europe. 


removed,  a  deep  hole  dug,  and  the  boxes  were  buried.  The 
earth  was  eonceal(*d  and  t  h<'  section  of  floor  relaid  in  such  fashion 
that  it  was  i)ractically  imi)ossible  to  tell  that  it  e\'er  had  been 
removed.  This  i)art  of  the  jo))  was  done  so  successfully  that 
when,  a  week  or  two  later,  Mr.  Clayton  brought  Mr.  Whipple 
o\er,  the  latter  was  unabh;  to  find  the  place  wlu^n;  the  floor  had 
been  taken  uj),  altho  he  was  told  that  it  was  somewhere  in  tin; 
room  in  which  ho  was  standing.  Mr.  Clayton  prepared  two 
maps,  which  ho  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  Belgium  with  him, 
so  that  even  if  something  happened  to  him  it  still  would  be 
possible  to  find  the  buried  treasure." 
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lllvislrations  by  courtesy  of  *'  The  "Western  Eleetrie  News."  New  York. 

AN  AMERICAN  FACTORY  IN  BELGIUM— BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  GERMANS  CAME. 
"  There  was  precious  Uttle  niacliinery  of  value  to  the  Germans  ovorloolved  by  them.    All  stocks  of  raw  material  have  dLsappcarod.' 


That  the  wrecking  of  industry  in  the  region  overrun  by  the 
Teutonic  invaders  was  an  integral  part  of  their  scheme  of  world- 
domination  the  writer  considers  as  proved;  and  even  now,  he 
thinks,  a  situation  has  thus  been  created  that  may  enable  the 
Germans,  in  the  midst  of  military  defeat,  to  gain  an  industrial 
advantage.  What  this  one  factory  did  sIioavs  that  the  German 
scheme  may  be  balked.  One  of  these  things  was  done  rather 
early  in  the  game.     We  read: 

"Back  in  1915,  when  the  Lusiimtia  was  sunk,  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war  seemed  likely  to  those  in  Antwerp, 
and  Mr.  Clayton  decided  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to 
conceal  the  records  and  other  valuable  i^apers  from  the  Germans. 
.  .  .  These  papers  were  carried  across  the  street  to  a  room  in  one 
of  the  older  buildings,  where  experimental  work  had  been  in 
progress.  This  room  had  always  been  kept  locked,  so  it  was 
possible  to  work  with  less  fear  of  detection. 

"Seven  or  eight  zinc  boxes,  about  three  feet  long,  eighteen 
inches  wide,  and  fifteen  inches  deep,  were  then  filled  with  the 
papers,  and  various  other  articles  of  value,  among  them  ten 
pounds  of  platinum  and  some  sih'er  coins  that  the  company  had 
been  experimenting  with  in  order  to  make  coins  for  the  Belgian 
Government.  The  dies  from  which  the  coins  were  to  be  made, 
and  w^hich  belonged  to  the  Belgian  Government,  also  were  put 
in  the  boxes 

"On  the  following  Sunday  a  section  of  the  floor  was  carefully 


Even  before  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Brodahl  buried  the  records, 
they  took  the  first  step  in  another  phase  of  the  reconstruction 
process.  Anticipating  that  the  Germans  would  carry  off  most 
of  the  machinery,  they  drew  up  a  list  of  all  in  the  Antwerp  factory, 
smuggled  it  out  of  Belgium,  and  sent  it  to  America,  where  it  was 
found  that  most  of  the  needed  equipment  could  be  replaced. 
Arrangements  were  made  long  ago  to  ship  the  machinery  as  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  how  nmch  would  be  required.  All  this, 
of  course,  went  on  while  the  war  was  still  in  progress  and  the 
Germans  were  taking  machinery  from  almost  every  factory  in 
Belgium  and  northern  France,  and  transporting  it  to  Germany, 
To  quote  further: 

"The  story  of  what  was  found  in  Antwerp  when  the  war  ended 
still  is  incomplete,  and  in  a  measure  fragmentary 

"For  the  last  three  months  of  the  war  the  factory  was  in 
active  use  by  the  Germans  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  field 
telephones  and  work  of  a  kindred  character.  Not  all  of  the 
buildings  w^ere  so  used,  however,  and  the  idle  portions  were  filled 
w^th  the  furniture  and  some  of  the  machinery  removed  from  the 
rooms  the  Germans  occupied. 

"The  phrase,  'some  of  the  machinery,'  is  used  advisedly,  be- 
cause the  Germans  carried  off  most  of  it  to  Germany.  The 
new  turljine  unit  installed  not  long  before  the  war  began  was 
ripped  from  its  concrete  base.  .  .  .    There  was  precious  little 
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THE  MARK  OF  THE  TEUTON   TENANT— BY   DAY  AND  BY  NIGHT. 
The  Bell  Telephone  sign  was  painted  out  and  the  manager's  office  was  filled  with  bunks. 


macliinery  of  value  to  the  Germans  overlooked  by  them.  All 
stocks  of  raw  material,  including  lumber,  have  disappeared. 

"Now  for  what  is  left.  The  buildings  themselves  are  in  even 
better  condition  than  was  anticipated.  Practically  all  of  the 
electric-light  wiring  is  intact.  The  records,  platinum,  and  tools 
buried  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Brodahl  were  found  undisturbed 
and  unharmed  by  their  sojourn  of  three  years  underground. 

"The  haste  with  which  the  Germans  left  caused  a  sort  of  in- 
voluntary exchange  of  machinery,  because  much  of  that  which 
they  had  brought  from  Germany  and  installed  for  their  Signal 
Corps  repair  Avork  was  left  behind.  Some  of  it  was  all  packed 
and  crated,  ready  for  its  journey  home.  Considerable  stocks 
of  war-material,  such  as  field  cables,  portable  sets,  magneto  ap- 
paratus, switchboards,  batteries,  condensers,  etc.,  also  were 
abandoned 

"Now  for  the  future.  How  long  is  it  going  to  take  to  prove  to 
the  Germans  that  their  attempt  to  cripple  the  business  for  years 
to  come  was  as  -useless  as  their  attempt  to  whip  the  world?  It 
takes  two  things  to  run  an  establishment  like  the  Antwerp 
factory — machines  and  men.  The  survey  of  the  machinery 
situation,  made  while  the  war  was  still  raging,  already  has  been 
mentioned,  so  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  even  now 
the  machines  are  on  their  way  to  Antwerp.  .  .  .  Ten  car-loads  left 
Hawthorne  some  time  ago,  and  so  important  was  the  shipment 
considered  that  Herbert  C.  Hoover  gave  permission  to  include 
them  in  the  cargo  of  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Belgian  Relief 
Commission. 

"As  the  machines  are  so  much  useless  metal  without  men  to 
run  them  and  the  executive  forces  to  direct  the  work,  the  re- 
construction of  the  organization  has  not  been  overlooked. 
After  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  the  executives  of  the  factory  were 
assigned  to  other  posts  in  the  company's  organization.  Some 
stayed  in  Holland,  others  Avent  to  Paris  and  London,  and  a  fair- 
sized  delegation  came  to  the  United  States.  Now  most  of  them 
are  hurrying  back  from  Hawthorne  and  New  York,  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris.     It  is  reunion  time  in  Antwerp  now. 

"Of  course,  a  big  proportion  of  the  Belgians  employed  went 
at  once  into  the  B(>lgian  Army,  and  many  of  that  gallant  })ody 
of  fighters  never  will  return.  The  Belgian  Governm(>nt  is  doing 
all  that  it  can  to  accelerate  the  rehabilitation  of  industry  by 
releasing  at  an  early  date  the  'keymen,'  as  they  are  called — men 
such  as  fonnium,  who  are  essential  to  the  industries  in  which 
they  were  engaged  l)efore  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  other 
workmen  also  are  coming  back  as  fast  as  they  are  discharged 
from  the  Army,  and  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  former  employees  will  return.  There  were  about 
2,3()0  of  them  in  the  old  days. 

"Within  six  months,  the  Antwerp  factory  will  be  running  on  a 
considerable  scale.  .  .  .  Some  of  tlu;  copi(>s  of  this  issue  of  The  News 
will  be  sent  to  the  Western  Eltjctric  men  in  the  American  Army 
of  Occupation  now  on  (jierman  soil,  and  these  soldiers  have  full 
permission  to  show  them  to  any  ami  all  Germans  who  may  still 


be  afflicted  with  the  idea  that  the  industries  of  the  invaded  re- 
gions are  down  and  out  for  years  to  come.  For  proud  as  we  are 
of  the  record  our  company  is  making  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Antwerp  house,  we  recognize  that  what  we  can  do  others  can 
do,  and  that  our  Allies  of  the  industrial  world  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France  will  join  with  us  to  prove  the  futility  of  the 
German  scheme  of  pillage." 


AIRPLANE  ENGINES   FOR  AUTOS 

WE  are  frequently  told  how  the  stock  of  airplane  en- 
gines accumiilated  during  the  war  can  be  utilized  for 
pleasure  cars.  Such  suggestions,  we  are  assured  by 
a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York),  disclose  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  motors  in  question.  He 
goes  on: 

"There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  such  a  use  of  these 
engines  is  not  practical.  ...  A  very  desirable  feature  in  an  auto- 
mobile engine  is  flexibility,  which  is  practically  non-existent  in 
the  airplane  type.  It  is  true  the  automobile  is  equipped  with 
change  gears,  but  few  people,  even  the  most  enthusiastic,  would 
care  to  run  a  very  powerful  motor  at  fidl  speed  aU  the  time. 
Then,  again,  the  airplane  engine  is  very  lightly  and  deUcately 
built,  and  it  is  expected,  and  usually  necessary,  carefully  to 
overhaul  and  adjust  after  every  trip;  and  no  amateur,  and  very 
few  garage  mechanics,  are  competent  to  perform  this  work. 
The  period  of  their  maximum  efficiency  is  also  very  Umited. 
Moreover,  the  exceedingly  light  construction  of  the  flying  engine 
makes  it  inevitable  that  it  would  fail  at  many  points,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  as  a  result  of  the  jolting  it  would  be  subjected 
to  in  a  car.  As  a  last  reason,  even  the  smallest  engine  would  be 
altogether  too  powerful  for  the  suggested  work,  and  the  man  who 
took  one  of  them  out  on  a  public  highway  ought  to  be  indicted 
on  sight,  as  tlu>re  is  no  reasonable  occasion  for  an  engine  of  from 
100  to  400  horse-power,  and  a  car  with  such  a  motor  would  be  a 
menace  to  the  community.  [But]  altlio  the  regular  airplane 
engine  appaj'ently  has  no  place  in  the  automobile  field,  the  ex- 
perience with  some  types  of  these  motors  has  led  to  some  in- 
teresting proposals  in  England.  One  type  of  motor  that  has 
been  successfully  deAcloped  abroad  for  fl^'ing-machines  is  the 
'radial'  engine,  in  which  the  cylinders,  set  radially  around  a 
common  crank  case,  are  fixt,  and  the  crank-shaft  is  driven  in 
tlie  regular  way.  Several  British  manufacturers  are  proposing 
to  build  m()d(>rate-powered  engines  of  this  type,  specially  de- 
signed and  built  for  use  in  light  cars.  One  of  these  is  described 
as  having  five  air-cooled  cylinders  of  sixty-three  millimeter 
bore  and  eighty  millimeter  stroke  that  will  develop  about 
twenty  horse-power  at  2,500  revolutions.  Tliis  makes  a  re- 
markal)ly  neat  and  compact  power-plant,  and,  if  successful,  may 
bo  widely  coi)ied." 
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LEARNING  TO   DO   WITHOUT   EYES 

EYES  ARE  NOT  INDISPENSABLE.  Thoir  place  may 
bo  taken  by  other  senses  (o  a  workable  deprree.  If 
those  who  have  lost  their  sif>;li(  will  learn  liow  to  do  this, 
they  will  cease  being  helpl(>ss  and  will  IxK-onu^  normal  human 
beings  again.  A  talk  to  blinded  soldiers  by  Sir  Arthur  P(>arson, 
himself  blind,  brings  this  view 
of  the  situation  forward  very 
clearly.  Sir  Arthur  has  abso- 
lute charge  of  the  work  now 
being  done  for  blinded  soldiers 
in  Great  Britain,  and  an  article 
in  these  pages  rec(mtl.\'  told  of 
his  methods  there  and  his  plans 
for  similar  work  here.  "Set 
about  living  your  lives  over 
again,"  he  saj'^s  to  the  blind, 
"and  you  will  be  amazed  to 
find  how  quickly  things  will 
come  to  j'ou."  If  he  goes 
about  learning  it,  as  one  would 
learn  a  difficult  trade  or  sport, 
a  blind  man  may  find  his  way 
alone  about  the  streets,  may 
do  useful  work  at  any  one  of 
dozens  of  trades  or  occupations, 
and  may  so  conduct  himself 
that  those  who  meet  him  can 
not  persuade  themselves  that 
his  eyes  are  not  functioning 
normally.  We  quote  from  an 
account  of  Sir  Arthur's  talk 
taken  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald by  77te  Universal  Engineer 
(New  York).     He  says: 

"Fu-st  of  all,  I  want  all  of 
jou  to  know  that  I  can  not  see 
at  all  myself,  and  I  am  near 
enough  to  yoxi  fellows  to  real- 
ize all  that  it  means.  I  lost 
my  own  sight  just  before  the 
war,  so  I  can  get  close  to  you 
and  tell  you  boj-s  something. 

"I  have  had  charge  of  the 
training  of  all  our  soldiers  who 
have  lost  their  sight  in  the 
war.  They  all  go  first  to  the 
London  General  Hospital,  and 
I  often  see  men  within  thirty- 
six  hours  of  their  having  been 
Iiit.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
1  want  to  tell  you  this  thing 
is  nothing  like  so  bad  as  it 
seems  to  you  at  the  present 
moment.  You  have  lost  your  sight 
nary,  sound  human  beings. 

"We  keep  the  idea  of  normality  before  us.  That  horrible, 
soul-disturbing  word  '  affliction ' — we  get  rid  of  that.  If  any  one 
says  you  are  afflicted  just  smile  and  say,  'handicapped  is  the 
Avord  I  prefer.'  You  do  not  want  this  idea  of  'patient  resigna- 
tion' that  people  talk  about.  You  want  a  fighting,  Idcjdng 
spirit.  You  just  want  to  set  about  your  lives  over  again,  and 
Aou  will  be  amazed  to  fitid  how  quickly  things  wiU  come  to  you. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  comforting  thoughts  about  the  situation. 

"I  find  myself  doing  things  easily,  automatically,  that  I  would 
not  have  attempted  two  years  ago.  You  will  find  the  same.  I 
know  my  way  about  St.  Dunstan's  just  as  well  as  anybody  else. 
Familiar  places  are  all  right.  But  it  is  very  amazing  how  per- 
sons who  have  lost  their  sight  get  about  also  in  unfamiliar  places. 
A  friend  came  home  to  dine  mth  me;  he  had  never  been  there 
before.     When  he  started  home  I  said: 

"'You  will  want  me  to  call  a  taxi;  you  won't  want  to  walk.' 

"'No,  I  don't  want  one.' 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  LEADER  OP  THE  BLIND. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  teaches  blinded  soldiers  to  carry  them 
selves  so  that  no  one  would  suspect  their  handicap. 


Otherwise  you  are  ordi- 


"'Well,  how  the  devil  are  you  going  to  walk  home  then?' 
"'  I  took  tlie  precaution  of  familiarizing  myself  with  the  geog- 
rajjh.v  as  we  came  along,'  ho  said.  '  It  is  eovon  blocks  straight 
ahead,  two  to  tlie  right,  and  so  on.'  And  h(*  stept  ofT  as  briskly 
as  could  l)e.  No  stick,  of  course.  Nono  of  us  use  sticks.  I  do 
not,  believe  in  them  at  all.  The  only  time  I  u.so  a  stick  is  when 
I  am  going  on  cross-country  walks,  where  there  are  ditchc-s,  or 
something  of  that  sort.     Otherwise,  you  just  know  by  all  sorts 

of  subth)  indications  where 
things  are.  You  know  that 
you  are  close  to  a  solid  ob- 
stafle.  You  do  not  know  how, 
but  you  learn  to  fec'l  the  (jxis- 
t<ince  of  a  solid  obstacle  as  if 
yon  actually  saw  it.  That  all 
comes. 

"Then,  too,  your  sense  of 
din^ction  just  develops,  and 
you  get  nice  and  artful  about 
little  tricks.  A  ticking  clo(^k 
is  a  very  useful  help  in  main- 
taining your  sense  of  locality 
in  a  room.  Your  hearing  gets 
accustomed  to  the  direction 
from  which  a  sound  com(^s. 

"You  will  find  yourself  be- 
coming very  knowing  about 
th(;  different  kinds  of  surfaces 
on  which  you  walk — the  dif- 
ference between  a  marble  pave- 
ment and  a  stone  one.  You 
always  know  that  you  are  com- 
ing to  a  cross-road  })ecause  you 
can  tell  by  the  echo  that  the 
side  street  is  coming.  There 
are  any  amount  of  little  dodges 
and  little  tricks  like  that  which 
help  you  on  every  hand. 

"I  do  not  think  tumbling 
down -stairs  is  always  neces- 
sary, tho  I  have  done  that,  too. 
But  that  half-opened  door  is 
very  hard  to  feel.  It  is  so  thin 
that  that  sense  of  an  obstacle 
does  not  feel  it.  I  always  try 
hard  to  remember  which  way  a 
door  opens.  Just  go  to  it  with 
your  arm  bent  across  the  lower 
part  of  your  chest.  The  arm 
will  hit  the  door  first.  And 
here  is  a  good  thing  to  remem- 
ber: you  can  not  hit  a  wall 
with  your  face.  Unless  you 
are  stooping  right  over,  your 
toes  are  obhged  to  hit  the  wall 
before  your  face  does,  so  don't 
be  afraid  of  that. 

"In  traffic  I  don't  believe 
in  taking  another  person's 
arm.  If  you  do,  they  stiffen 
right  up  and  march  along,  and 
give  the  whole  show  away. 
Just  put  your  hand  in  your 
pocket  and  let  them  put  their 
arm  through  yours.  AU  you  want  is  a  touch  to  tell  you  when 
people  are  coming.  When  there  is  nobody  in  particular 
about  I  do  not  need  this.  Somebody  said  the  other  day: 
'Sir  Arthur  Pearson  can  not  be  blind;  I  saw  him  walking 
down  Fifth  Avenue,  and  he  can  not  be  blind.'  But  I  was 
walking  with  my  boy  who  has  just  come  back  from  the  front, 
where  you  have  been,  and  I  just  let  my  arm  touch  his  now 
and  then.  You  wiU  find  yourself  able  to  walk  along  perfecth* 
natm-ally  in  places  like  Fifth  Avenue,  just  keeping  in  contact 
mth  any  person. 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  about  the  way  some  of  our  fellows 
have  got  on?  A  fellow  named  Jackson  was  a  barber  before  he 
lost  his  sight.  He  learned  to  become  a  basket  -  weaver.  I 
told  him  I  did  not  see  why  he  should  not  shave  people.  He 
thought  he  could  do  it  if  he  could  get  started.  He  is  now  using 
an  old-fashioned,  naked  razor,  shaving  more  people  than  he 
ever  shaved  in  his  life.  A  letter  I  had  from  him  the  other  day 
says,  'I  have  not  drawn  a  drop  of  blood  yet.'  That  is  satis- 
factory,  is  it  not?     We  have  forty-five  typewriters  at  work. 
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One  of  them  went  into  an  office  that  would  correspond  with 
Altman's  in  this  city,  for  instance. 

'"How  is  Wells  getting  on?'  I  asked  his  employer. 

'"I  have  never  had  my  letters  done  so  well  as  Wells  is  doing 
them,'  was  the  reply.  He  is  writing  shorthand  by  the  braille 
system,  and  that  is  not  easy. 

"I  have  about  1,500  men  with  me,  and  I  know  them  all  per- 
sonally. Half  of  these  fellows  are  still  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  half 
have  left  there.  Most  of  those  who  have  left  are  now  earning 
more  money  than  they  did  before.  They  do  all  kinds  of  things 
— massage,  stenography,  telephone-operating,  poultry  farming, 
carpentry. 

"All  our  fellows  learn  typewriting,  not  so  much  for  business  as 
for  ordinary  intercourse.  The  touch  system  now  universally 
taught  in  typewTiting  was  really  developed  because  when  the 
blind  typist  came  along  emploj^ers  discovered  that  they  were 
better  than  the  others.  All  our  boys  have  typewriters  given  to 
them  on  leaving.  Some  go  into  it  for  business.  They  can  all 
do  their  one  hundred  words  a  minute.  Some  are  in  their  old 
offices,  earning  more  money  than  they  did  before. 

"You  have  just  got  to  cut  that  word  'impossible'  out  altogether. 
When  a  thing  looks  as  if  it  could  not  be  done,  just  turn  to 
and  do  it.  I  had  a  letter  from  one  of  my  poultry  farmers 
the  other  day:  'I  heard  that  a  neighbor's  incubator  had  gone 
wTong;  he  said  it  could  not  be  fixt.  I  said  I  would  help 
him  out,  so  I  just  went  over  there  and  put  it  right  for  him.' 
That  is  satisfactory,  is  it  not?  Somebody  saw  him  walking 
about  among  his  fowls.  'They  can't  tell  me  that  fellow  is 
l)lind,  'cause  he  ain't,'  he  remarked.  That  was  satisfactory, 
too,  was  it  not? 

"One  point  I  would  like  to  make — that  is,  visualize.  I  do 
not  believe  in  sitting  about  in  the  dark.  Form  your  pictures 
of  things  always.  Have  unfamiliar  things  described  to  you. 
Get  that  jiicture  into  your  head — the  color  of  the  carpet,  the 
furniture,  the  height  of  the  mantelpiece.  Just  the  same  with 
people.  Have  them  described  to  you  and  form  your  own  pic- 
ture. I  have  a  clearer  mental  picture  of  some  people  I  have 
never  seen  than  of  men  I  have  known  all  my  life.  The  picture 
may  not  be  just  what  the  person  would  actually  look  like,  but 
it  is  just  as  good — it  is  your  picture.  The  same  way  in  finding 
your  -way  about.  'Look'  at  things.  'Look'  at  your  plate 
when  you  eat.  It  is  enormously  helpful.  It  is  immensely  im- 
portant that  you  get  a  clear  idea  of  things  around  you." 


ARE   THE   "ARABIC"   NUMERALS   EUROPEAN ?  — That 

the  Ai-abic  numerals  in  common  use  are  really  of  European 
origin  is  said  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  recent  investiga- 
tions of  a  French  mathematician.  Says  G.  A.  Miller,  Avriting  to 
Science  (New  York): 

"The  origin  of  our  common  number  symbols  has  never  been 
clearly  estabhshed,  but  until  recently  all  writers  on  this  subject 
agreed  that  these  symbols  were  transmitted  to  Europe  by  the 
Arabs,  who  had  obtained  them  from  India.  This  is  the  view 
exprest  in  the  general  encyclopedias  and  in  our  mathematical 
histories  which  consider  this  question 

"  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that 
during  recent  years  available  data  relating  to  the  origin  of  our 
common  number  symbols  have  been  carefully  reexamined  by 
Carra  de  Vaux,  who  published  in  volume  twenty-one  of  Scientia 
a  brief  summarj^  of  his  results.  Among  the  most  surprizing  of 
these  results  are  the  following: 

"  Our  common  number  syinbols  originated  in  Europe  and  from 
there  were  transmitted  to  the  Persians.  Both  India  and  Arabia 
received  them  from  Persia,  so  that  the  common  term  Hindu- 
Arabic  numerals  is  decidedly  misleading.  The  common  numer- 
als did  not  come  from  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  were  formed 
directlj'^  for  the  purpose  of  repn'senting  numbers. 

"It  does  not  appear  likely  that  all  of  these  conclusions 
reached  by  Carra  de  Vaux,  who  has  made  an  extensive  study 
of  the  intellectual  life  among  the  Mohammedans,  will  be  at 
once  accepted,  but  they  tend  to  exhibit  the  weak  foundation 
upon  which  the  history  of  our  common  numerals  has  thus  far 
rested.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  this  question  is  such  that  it  s(>(>ms 
likely  that  general  agn^ement  as  regards  tlu!  origin  of  our  numer- 
als can  result  only  from  that  attitude  of  mind  (known  as  phi- 
losophy) which  would  rather  accept  as  facts  what  (;an  not  be 
])roved  than  aeknowhulge  ignorance.  ("Conclusions  similar  to 
those  of  (>arra  de  Vaux  were  also  exi)rest  in  a  Russian  work  by 
N.  Bubnow  (1908),  which  was  translated  into  German  and 
published  iu  Berlin  in  1914." 


COAL  AND  OIL  WEDDED  IN  A  NEW  FUEL 

A  DISCOVERY  by  which  the  coal  of  France  "is  trans- 
mitted into  gold,"  "the  fuel-life  of  England  is  length- 
-  ened,"  and  "the  lean  lignites  of  Sicily  and  those  of  the 
villa-dotted  Arno  Valley  are  given  value  as  with  the  magic  of  a 
spell"  stirs  the  eloquence  of  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering 
(New  York).  "All  the  earth  where  carbon  seams  its  bosom," 
we  read  on,  "is  enriched,  for  men  wall  have  it  longer  to  use  and  to 
enjoy."  This  new  mixture  of  oil  and  coal-dust,  or  "colloidal 
fuel,"  as  it  is  called,  was  described  briefly  in  our  issue  of  April  19. 
The  value  of  such  a  mixture,  it  would  appear,  has  long  been 
understood,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  the  compound 
with  any  degree  of  permanence.  The  divided  solids  would 
not  remain  suspended  in  the  oil,  but  persisted  in  settling,  de- 
stroying the  value  of  the  mixture.  Until  now,  the  T^Titer  tells  us, 
the  best  that  chemical  science  could  do  was  with  the  aid  of 
tannin  to  suspend  in  oil  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  graphite,  while 
to-day  it  is  possible  to  suspend  for  months  in  oil  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  pulverized  coal.     He  goes  on: 

"It  is  now  possible  to  combine  in  a  stable  liquid  fuel  about 
4.5  per  cent,  oil,  20  per  cent,  tar,  and  35  per  cent,  pulverized 
coal,  thereby  replacing  over  one-half  of  the  oil,  securing  equal 
or  greater  heat  values  per  barrel,  and  saving  considerable  cost. 
Asphaltic  and  free-carbon  particles  in  pressure-still  oil  may 
also  be  stabilized,  thereby  rendering  available  for  metallurgical 
uses  a  low  sulfur  oil. 

"Pulverized  coal  burned  alone  can  not  in  man.y  cases  replace 
oil.  Especially  is  this  true  on  shipboard.  Radical  changes  in 
oil-burning  installations  become  necessarj',  its  storage  requires 
too  much  space,  and  thus  limits  the  cruising  radius  of  war-vessels. 

"The  new  colloidal  fuel  has  received  most  thorough  investiga- 
tion on  land  and  sea.  Trials  iu  Long  Island  Sound  have  been 
made  before  representatives  of  our  own  and  several  AUied  official 
bodies  and  corporations,  some  of  which  have  followed  the  tests 
with  permanent  representatives.  For  land  use  a  fuel  plant 
has  been  installed  at  one  of  the  large  refineries  and  its  results 
confirm  aU  claims. 

"Industrially  the  fuel  will  have  an  abiding  value  in  all  coun- 
tries. For  naval  use  it  will  be  valuable  where  liquid  fuel  is 
scarce,  as  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  ...  It  wiU  enable 
the  American,  British,  French,  and  Italian  navies  to  use  less 
oil,  yet  to  maintain  their  cruising  and  emergency  speeds,  or  to 
increase  the  patrol-mileage  practicable  with  the  present  con- 
sumption of  oil. 

"There  are  achieved  several  other  objects — one  to  permit 
the  conservation  of  American  oil  and  coal  without  sacrifice, 
hardship,  or  loss  of  industrial  efficiency;  another  to  enable 
greater  use  of  the  high  sulfur  oils  or  coals  by  averaging  down 
the  sulfur  content  in  the  mixed  fuels  burned;  a  third  object, 
tlu-ough  lessening  refinable  oil  consumption  in  metallurgical, 
navy,  and  railway  use,  to  leave  more  to  refine  for  valuable 
products;  a  fourth  to  enable  the  cheaper  and  poorer  coals  and 
those  high  in  ash  content  to  be  burned  with  the  best  efficiency, 
now  that  the  world's  high-grade  coals  are  being  gradually 
exhausted. 

"Regarding  the  saving  of  cost  involved  in  the  use  of  colloidal 
fuel,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  with  coal  at  $4  per  ton  and 
oil  at  $4  per  50-gallon  barrel,  the  saving  is  $2  per  ton.  This  is 
an  average  peace  condition  in  New  York  City.  If  coal  is  $5  per 
ton  and  oil  $7  per  barrel,  the  saving  is  close  to  f(i  per  ton.  These 
savings  are  quite  apart  from  the  conservation  of  oil  and  reduction 
of  transport." 

FROZEN  ROPE  BRITTLE  — Rope  should  be  thawed  out 
before  it  is  used,  according  to  an  item  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York).     Says  this  paper: 

"Fall  rope  and  that  used  in  standing  rigging  do  not  absorb 
much  moisture.  They  soon  dry  out  and  are  comparatively 
free  from  dirt,  so  (hat  no  special  precautions  are  required  in  the 
case  of  such  ropt's,  l)ut  general  utility  ropes  are  ai)t  to  contain 
as  much  as  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  moisture.  This  does  the 
rope  no  harm,  ])ut  on  fre(V>ing  the  filxTs  become  briltk;  and  the 
rope  weak.  It  should,  tiu'refore,  be  thawed  out  Ix^fore  it  is 
subjected  to  any  heavy  strains.  Dirt  also  is  apt  to  reduce  the 
working  life  of  a  rope,  as  the  grit  cuts  into  the  fibers  and  fraj's 
them  rapidly." 
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EXPLOSION-PROOF   GASOLINE   TANKS 

EXPLOSIONS  IN  MID-AIR,  those  terrors  of  the  aerial 
navigator,  are  ai^parciitly  tilings  of  tin*  past.  Tho  uso 
of  helium  for  the  dirigible  balloon  has  eliminated  tht^m 
there,  and  a  recent  invention,  described  in  the  article  quoted 
l[)eIo'w,  now  makes  them  unlikely,  or  even  impossible,  on  the 
heavier-than-air  machines.  A  tank  invented  by  Fred  Wein- 
berg, of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  passed  government  tests,  we  are 
told  in  The  Aerial  Age  Weekly  (New  York),  that  show  it  to  be 
both  leak-proof  and  explosion- proof.  It  may  be  riddled  with- 
out losing  a  drop,  and  incendiary  bullets  may  be  fi.red  into  it 
without  setting  it  on  fire.     Siiys  the  paper  named  above: 

"The  construction  of  the  Weinberg  tank  is  clearly  illustrated 
in  the  diagram.  Primarily  it  is  an  ordinary  metal  tank  of  any 
size  or  shape,  having  two  connections  and  its  filler  cap.  The 
suction  connection  is  to  provide  a  partial  vacuum  above  the 
liquid  sufficient  to  prevent  its  escape  against  the  pressure  of 
atmosphere  on  the  exterior.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  .  .  .  The  fuel  I'eaches  the  carburetor  through  the  sec- 
ond connection  by  overcoming  the  vacuum  created  through  the 
former.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  ihaintaining  greater 
suction  or  by  positive  feed  pumps,  ...  on  the  interior  of  the  tank. 
To  insure  proper  functioning  at  all  times,  the  tank  is  enveloped 
in  some  elastic  material,  preferably  rubber,  which  covers  any 
ragged  holes  in  the  metal  that  a  bullet  might  make  iipon  entering. 
This  covering,  due  to  its  elasticity,  returns  practically  to  its 
former  state  after  being  pierced  and  leaves  a  hole  so  small  that 
it  can  hardly  be  detected.  The  tank  may  be  literally  made  a 
sieve  by  bullet-holes  and  still  function  properly. 

"The  principle  of  operation  is  quite  analogous  to  a  very  simple 
example.  Almost  everybody  is  familiar  with  the  fact  water  wiU 
not  pour  out  of  the  neck  of  a  bottle  if  the  latter  is  turned  upside 
down  quickly.  This  is  due  to  the  partial  vacuum  above  the 
fluid,  which  will  hold  the  liquid  in.  the  bottle  until  the  vacuum  is 
destroyed  by  the  entrance  of  air.  The  simplest  way  to  do  this 
is  to  pour  the  liquid  out  with  the  bottle  in  a  horizontal  position 
or  to  provide  a  second  opening  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  make 
before  we  pour  milk  out  of  a  can.  The  air  entering  one  hole 
allows  the  fluid  to  flow  out  of  the  other.  It  follows  that  if  we 
desire  to  keep  the  fluid  in  the  can  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  maintain 
sufficient  partial  vacuum  above  the  liquid  regardless  of  how  many 
holes  the  can  may  have.  This  is  what  Weinberg  did,  and  he  pro- 
duced a  vacuum  in  a  very  simple  way  by  the  speed  of  the  aero- 
plane itself. 

"The  application  of  this  principle  not  only  makes  a  tank  leak- 
proof,  but  makes  it  explosion-proof  as  well ;  to  cause  an  explosion, 
there  must  be  a  combustible  mixture  of  air  and  fuel,  but  in  the 
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A  SIMPLE   DEVICE  TO  END  EXPLOSIONS  IN  MID-AIR. 

Its  action  is  explained  in  tlie  accompanying  article. 

Weinberg  tank  no  such  condition  exists  on  account  of  the  rare- 
fied air.  The  flames  starting  on  the  outside  of  the  tank  from  an 
incendiary  bullet  are  immediately  drawn  into  the  tank  through 
the  bullet  opening  and  are  extinct  below  the  fuel.  Any  bullet 
striking  above  the  fuel  can  not  cause  ignition  by  reason  of  the 


vacuum  existing  there.  In  fact,  tlie  inventor  in  testing  liis  lank 
originally  had  no  incendiiiry  bullets  at  his<lisi)osal,  so  aftcT  shoot.- 
ing  holes  into  the  tank  ho  directed  a  torch  against  the  openings 
made  by  the*  bullets. 

"It  has  been  discovered  that  a  bullet  rarely  goes  completely 
through  a  tank.  In  most  cases  it  will  penetrate  one  .side  and  will 
lose  its  enc^rgy  so  com- 
l)letely  whih^  j)assiiig 
through  the  liquid  that  it 
will  drop  into  the  tank. 
It  may  be  paradoxically 
but  truly  ass(!rt(!<l  that 
the  fuel  tank  which  for- 
merly possest  the  great- 
est danger  to  th(^  j)iIot 
has  now  become  his  Ixwt 
bullet-proof  protection. 
A  tank  which  eliminates 
the  danger  of  fire  and 
leaks  should  be'of  value 
on  aeroplanes  during 
peace  times  as  well. 
Leaking  tanks  have  been 
the  cause  of  many  fires 
in  midair,  which  invari- 
ably have  burned  the 
pilots  before  they  could 
reach  the  ground  and 
escape. 

"The  final  tests  were 
made  at  the  aviation 
experimental  station  at 
McCook  Field,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  in  the  following 
manner:  Two  identical 
tanks,  one  made  accord- 
ing to  the  Weinberg 
invention,  the  other 
covered  with  elastic  ma- 
terials prepared  by  the 
Science  and  Research 
Division     of    the     War 

Department,  were  shot  at  side  by  side  with  armor-piercing  and 
incendiary  bullets.  The  latter  tank  caught  fire  after  the  third 
shot,  while  the  Weinberg  tank  was  penetrated  by  fifteen  armor- 
piercing  bullets,  which  were  followed  by  seven  incendiary  bullets, 
and  neither  leak  nor  explosion  occurred." 


HE  INVENTED  THE  LEAK-PROOF  AND 
EXPLOSION-PROOF    GASOLINE    TANK. 

Fred  Weinberg,  of  Detroit. 


SHIPS  OF  "PUFFED  BRICK  "—Concrete  ships  seemed  un- 
hkely  enough,  but  how  about  ships  built  of  brick?  We  hasten 
to  say,  for  the  information  of  scoffers,* that  the  bricks  are  not 
laid  in  mortar,  but  are  pulverized  and  mixed  with  cement.  The 
result  is  a  compound  vastly  hghter  than  ordinary  concrete,  but 
employed  in  much  the  same  way.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Scien- 
tific American  (New  York,  March  29): 

"Two  pufTed-brick  ships  are  soon  to  be  launched  at  San 
Francisco.  Bricklayers  are  not,  however,  employed  in  building 
this  peculiar-  type  of  boat,  because  with  the  mortar  used,  a 
trowel- wielding  laborer  is  not  required.  The  'puffed  brick'  used 
is  made,  Uke  ordinary  brick,  of  a  peculiar  clay  containing  a  low 
percentage  of  silica.  Subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  the  brick 
puffs  up  Uke  popcorn.  The  product  looks  something  similar 
to  coke  and  is  about  as  hght.  Once  puffed  the  bricks  are  ground 
to  a  dust  and  mixed  with  cement.  This  process,  it  is  claimed, 
makes  for  a  gain  of  about  forty  per  cent,  in  the  hghtness  of  the 
ship's  walls  without  losing  any  of  its  strength.  The  ship's 
forms  are  built  in  standardized  sections  and  are  hinged  with 
bolts  so  they  can  be  forced  up  and  put  out  of  the  way  when  the 
concrete  hardens.  After  launching,  the  forms  are  quickly  put 
back  into  place,  steel  reenforcing  rods  installed,  and  the  pouring 
of  another  ship  can  be  begun.  According  to  experts  in  con- 
crete ship-building  this  system  makes  it  possible  to  turn  out  a 
7,500-ton  vessel  every  three  months,  and  only  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  in  the  forms  is  wasted.  The  first 
two  ships  built  of  this  material  at  San  Francisco,  each  7,o00-ton 
oil  tanks,  are  ready  to  be  launched." 
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BRANGWYN  AS  A  POSTER  ARTIST 


THERE  IS  A  HEALING  as  ^veU  as  a  cheering  power 
in  just  color;  and  if  it  is  strong  and  smacks  you  in  the 
face  it  serves  all  the  better  for  the  man  in  the  street. 
Such  a  man  paused  in  his  ramble  before  a  second-hand  print- 
seller's  in  London  and  began  turning  over  the  portfolios.     He 


A   BRANGWYN   DRAWING   FOR   THE    UNITED    STATES    NAVY. 
His  bold  drawing  and  brilliant  color  destine  him  as  a  preeminent  poster  artist. 


chose  four  colored  prints,  "suspiciously  like  German  chromos," 
says  the  teller  of  this  tale,  who  admits  that  they  "smacked 
him  in  the  eye  like  a  boxing-glove  flicked  forward  with  a  jab." 
A  conversation  followed.  "You  like  bold  colors  that  hit  out?" 
'"Course.  Don't  you?"  was  the  answer,  with  this  justification: 
"Need  'em  in  these  days.  Pal's  dead,  and  two  boys  at  the  war. 
My  missis  won't  be  up  against  these  picters.  Not  she.  Do  'or 
proud,  they  will — and  me,  too."  He  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  a  touch  of  London's  humor,  "I  dessay  tlicso 
colors  do  brag  a  bit  and  put  'emselves  on  strike,  but  whcro's  the 
'arm?  They're  a  bit  of  all  right,  these  picters."  So  he  paid 
fivepence  each  for  them  and  went  away  with  some  chromo 
sunshine  rolled  up  into  a  bundle.  The  story  is  almost  the  text 
of  the  chapter  on  Brangwyn  as  a  poster  artist  in  Walter  Shaw 
Sparrow's  recently  published  book  on  "The  Prints  and  Drawings 
of  Prank  Brangwyn."  Posters  have  been  the  form  of  art  that 
even  the  man  in  the  street  hasn't  neglected  in  the  past  war- 
years.  Now  that  we  are  taking  inv(>n(()ry  and  trying  to  l)alance 
some  of  the  gains  against  the  inimonse  losses  of  these  four  years, 
we  find  how  important  a  role  they  have  played.    Art  in  its  higher 


expression  hasn't  put  much  into  the  war-scale.  It  is  charged 
by  one  of  our  artists,  ]Mr.  Thornton  Oakley,  that  "exhibitions 
of  our  artists'  work  display  an  incredible  lack  of  interest  in  the 
every-day  affairs  of  life."  The  war,  however,  which  enlisted 
the  efforts  of  some  among  this  group,  brought  a  refutation  in  the 
posters  that  were  produced  to  make  appeal  for 
support  of  the  war's  activities.  That  we  at  all 
matched  our  allies  in  this  no  one  will  care  to  con- 
tend, and  a  reflection  on  the  reasons  why  may  be 
commended  to  those  upon  whom  the  call  was 
made.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  even  -with  us — 
how  much  more  so  abroad^— the  poster  art  reached 
a  stage  of  achievement  far  beyond  anything  the 
preceding  years  had  seen.  That  it  made  a  strong 
call  upon  artists  of  the  highest  distinction  abroad 
is  emphasized  in  Mr.  Sparrow's  book  on  Brangwyn. 
This  British  artist  became  truly  international 
during  the  late  struggle,  in  that  his  work  spoke 
up  in  behalf  of  Belgium  and  France  as  well  as 
of  England,  and  was  even  employed  by  the  Navy 
of  our  own  country.  "Brangwyn  has  done  much 
to  put  high  thought  and  a  big  style  into  recent 
poster-work,"  says  Mr.  Sparrow,  "and  be  is  most 
anxious  to  do  a  great  deal  more  if  it  be  worth 
while;  that  is,  if  this  most  social  art  be  ordered 
in  a  proper  citizen  manner."  Then,  so  he  sajs, 
perhaps  suggesting  a  reason  for  our  falling  below 
foreign  achievements, 


"Then  artists  of  standing,  keen  toward  national 
welfare,  can  give  enough  time  to  it,  and  not  merely 
odd  houi's  or  days  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  a  good 
charity.  Years  ago  Brangwyn  made  a  colored 
poster  for  the  Orient  Pacific  Line,  and  summed  up 
in  it  most  of  the  simple  principles  by  which  all 
work  for  the  poor  man's  art-gallery  in  our  streets 
ought  to  be  governed.  Its  7iiotif  was  a  huge 
steamer,  with  some  little  craft  not  onlj'  manned 
by  Orientals,  but  containing  also  some  gay  fruit 
symbols  of  Eastern  lands  to  which  the  steamer 
went  on  needful  affairs.  Here  is  a  subject  that 
has  a  general  interest;  it  stirs  the  drops  of  viking 
blood  in  our  veins;  and  it  gives  full  scope  to 
Brangwyn's  ample  and  opulent  fine  color,  which  at  its  best  seems 
to  be  compounded  of  fruit,  flesh,  flowers,  and  feather  hues, 
with  good  solid  earth  and  the  sky's  visiting  moods. 

"Color  is  all-important  to  poster-work,  yet  its  popularity  is 
not  fully  appreciated  by  many  an  artist  who  works  for  our 
hoardings  and  street-galleries.  Puritans  with  their  sour  and 
fierce  gloom,  their  pent-up  and  annealed  virtue,  sharp  and 
slashing  like  steel,  tried  to  cut  out  of  our  English  character  that 
old  fondness  for  color  which  softened  a  rude,  uncertain  life  during 
periods  when  smallpox  and  plague  were  most  rampant,  and 
when  costumes  were  picturesque,  and  pageants  livelj-,  and  all 
good  folk  at  May-day  festivals  carried  posies.  Romance  and 
color  are  elements  of  Gothic  art  and  of  England's  younger  life; 
and  but  for  them,  with  the  vivid  and  lusty  national  spirit  that 
they  helped  to  make  real  and  to  keep  wideawake,  our  Shakespeare 
could  never  have  been  what  he  was,  for  he  and  the  drama  %\  ere 
opposed  by  many  a  Puritan  hothead  like  Gosson,  who  would 
have  talked  through  his  nose  at  a  perpetual  funeral  if  his  will 
could  have  worked  such  a  miracle.  Self-righieous  talk  remains 
with  us,  but  its  crape  or  contempt  for  color,  its  Puritan  dreari- 
ness, has  gone  wiiere  the  old  moons  go,  seemingly.  Color  is 
greatly  loved  to-day.  and  in  poor  homes  even  more  than  else- 
where,   perhaps.     During   four   years    of    this    war,    mo^eo^•er, 


through  many  tragic  months  of  bad  baltle-maps  and  gnawing 
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doubts,  all  ("lassos  drow  closrr  lo  tlio  rcrroshincnt  f,'iv('ii  l)y  ^ay 
shop-windows  and  othor  public  disjjlays  of  color.  A  fine  sculi)tor 
told  nit>  that  h(>  had  noticcMl  this  fact  in  his  own  f!:r(>a-1Iy  ('nluinccd 
n^lish  Cor  notos  of  fjood  color  in  nuuiy  thiuf^s  which  hitluM-to  ho 
had  a(^coptod  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of  custom;  and  1  can  give 
an  (ixani])le  from  quite  ordinary  hard-handed  men." 

Taking  up  the  argutncMit  from  tlicso  premises,  it  is  a  fair  shot 
to  say  that  "('()h)r  <)Uf;;ht  not  to  be  omitted  from  any  poster 
which  makes  its  appcuil  to  '  tiie  freneral,'  as  Shakespeare  calls  public 
opinion;  and  to-day  it  is  the  Cien(>ral,  our  Commandin^j  ()nic(>r, 
every  Premier's  Prime  Minist(>r."  But  how  to 
use  color  for  posters  is  another  question,  Mr. 
Sparrow  admits,  pointing  out  that  "it  receives  a 
great  many  answers  from  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans." Climate  and  national  character  have 
varied  influence,  of  course.  "In  countries  where 
torrid  heat  go<>s  together  with  flashing  light  and 
gay  color,  needs  of  contrast  ought  to  i)roduce 
somber  posters  with  sonorous  black  notes  and 
chords;  while  the  ebony  frames  of  London's  aspects 
can  hold  with  cheering  effects  color-schemes  as 
virgin  and  as  rare  as  Persian  illuminations,  with 
their  brilliantly  seductive  concords."  Brangwyn's 
oriental  zest  for  color,  we  are  told,  presents  "les- 
sons to  most  of  the  men  who  do  work  for  our 
street-galleries."     Also — ■ 

"His  poster,  too,  got  rid  of  that  wordiness  with 
which  advertisers  spoil  the  trade  value  of  their 
self-praise.  It  did  not  promise  you  a  visit  to 
heaven  in  the  Orient  Pacific  Line;  nor  did  it  extol 
the  cheapness  of  fares  (as  if  shipping  companies 
were  ideal  philanthropies) ;  nor  did  it  praise  cooks 
and  food  (as  if  travelers  were  to  be  angled  for 
like  trout,  salmon,  and  pike).  To  get  advertisers 
to  accept  a  few  humble  words  on  a  poster  is  a 
trouble  to  be  overcome  either  by  suave  patience  or 
by  a  blunt  refusal  to  do  a  wrong  thing.  No  true 
artist  should  be  as  a  gramophone  to  any  adver- 
tiser's vainglory — unless  he  wants  to  lose  all  self- 
respect.  Let  him  say  outright  what  he  will  not 
do.  There's  more  peace  in  bluntness  over  matters 
of  right  and  wrong  than  in  all  the  pacifists  our 
epoch  has  known;  and  it  is  usually  toward  wrong 
that  advertisers  drift.  '"Straight"  advertising 
has  become  very  rare,'  a  Scottish  advertising 
agent  said  to  me,  deploring  a  great  decline  during 
the  present  generation. 

"And  some  other  essential  hints  can  be  got  from 
the  same  poster;  as,  for  example,  that  all  must  be 
seen  at  a  glance  without  questions  arising  in  the  peo- 
ple's minds.  A  poster  miscarries  as  soon  as  ordinary 
people  say,  'What  is  it  all  about? '  '  Is  that  a  little 
girl  or  a  small  boy  in  petticoats?'  'Where  are  the 
guns  on  this  war-ship? '  All  questions  of  this  variety  show  that  a 
poster  and  its  public  are  at  loggerheads;  and  as  Edmund  Kean 
was  hipped  unless  'the  pit  rose  at  him,'  or  as  comedians  are 
unhappy  when  their  'points  aren't  taken,'  so  a  poster  artist 
should  take_  his  verdicts — not  from  his  own  criticisms,  nor  from 
those  of  other  artists,  but  from  the  streets  to  whose  populace 
he  has  chosen  to  make  appeal  for  the  widest  approval  he  can  win. 
Let  him  stand  near  his  own  posters;  if  he  looks  at  them  at- 
tentively, then  makes  a  remark  to  a  passer-by,  a  small  group  of 
critics  will  soon  collect,  and  then*  candor  is  informing.  I've  tried 
this  dodge  many  a  time,  and  doubt  if  any  poster  artist — not 
even  Brangwyn — has  hit  the  people  at  all  equally  in  a  set  of 
posters.  And  this  observation  leads  on  to  a  suggestion:  that  in 
this  art,  which  fails  if  it  doesn't  attract  and  hold  millions  of 
passers-by,  artists,  like  great  actors,  have  more  to  gain  from  self- 
suppression  than  from  self -revelation.  A  poster  should  be  not  a 
print  for  a  portfolio,  but  an  abundant  decoration  for  large  and 
busy  streets  and  other  tlu-onged  public  places;  and  hence  an 
artist  should  adapt  his  usual  style  to  evident  needs,  and  as  at- 
tractively as  he  can.  In  his  best  posters  Brangwyn  illustrates 
these  matters  with  an  ample  hand. 

"Then  there's  the  importance  of  uncrowded  workmanship, 
simple,  direct  design,  with  plain  spaces  that  suggest  quietness. 
Example :  if  you  hire  the  front  page  of  a  daily  paper  and  cover  it 


all  over  with  a  drawing  deeply  framed  by  words,  you  can  not 
expect  to  be  anything  more  than  a  faked  A  idolyeua,  a  bore, 
not  an  amusing  salesman  of  trade's  wares.  Your  drawing  can- 
cels the  eomniercial  \  aliie  of  your  self-praise  in  words,  and  your 
words  an^  so  many  that  they  cancel  your  drawing  and  worry  the 
l)ublic's  defe<;tive  memory.  On  the  otiier  hand,  place-  midway 
on  your  pag<'  a  snuil!  scpian'  of  ably-worded  text,  leaving  all  c-Ise 
blank,  and  your  advertisement  will  magnetize  readers.  Every 
one  will  wish  to  know  what  you  hav<^  to  say.  Useless  to  shout 
when  other  advertisers  bawl  or  shriek;  and  from  this  fact  and 
its  varied  ai)i)Iicalion  good  eff(  cts  by  the  million  will  be  got 
when  able  articles  comply  happily  with  the  needs  of  all  arlver- 


Brangwyn 
both  befor 


REBUILDING  BELGIUM. 

has  devoted  mucli  time  atid  sympathy  to  this  coimtry,  depicting  her 
■e  and  after  her  devastation  at  the  harfUs  of  Germany.     This  drawing  for 
a  poster  looks  to  Belgium's  future  that  is  now  dawning. 


tising,  whether  by  head-line  on  '  splash  pages '  or  by  poster  on 
hoardings.  But  let  them  keep  before  their  minds  yet  another 
thing:  that  British  people  demand  prettiness  in  women  and 
children;  they  don't  forgive  a  poster  that  offends  against  this 
need;  and  the  very  high  prices  paid  for  Birket  Foster  prove 
that  prettiness  belongs  to  our  national  home  life  as  well  as  to 
our  poster  public.  He  who  paints  pretty  children  well  enough 
to  make  his  name  in  the  hearts  of  English  mothers  runs  the  risk 
of  becoming  very  rich  while  breaking  his  health  with  far  too 
much  work.  It  is  only  in  fun  and  farce  that  the  poster  public 
likes  personal  ugliness,  but  not  in  girls.  Thus  the  AUy  Sloper- 
like  print  of  'Sunny  Jim'  was  as  popular  as  are  Punch  and  Judy 

at  the  seaside 

"I  am  keeping  Brangwyn's  best  work  constantly  before  my 
mind,  with  that  of  several  other  masters,  French  and  British; 
and  now  a  summing  up  of  these  qualities  must  be  given,  or 
offered  for  consideration.  Whatever  a  posterist — can  this  word 
be  used? — may  try  to  do,  never  must  he  be  neutral,  evasive, 
stricken  by  half-and-half  measures.  And  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
positive  and  direct  and  colorful;  for  a  good  poster,  like  a  good 
short  story  (take  '  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  '  or  '  Only  a 
Subaltern')  should  be  art  m  a  superlative  mood — not  pathetic, 
but  uery  pathetic;  not  funny,  but  very  funny;  not  tragical, 
but  very  tragical,  and  so  forth." 
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LITERATURE   IN   MODERN   ITALY 

TOURISTS  IX  ITALY  have  fallen  into  ecstasies  over 
the  children  of  Delia  Robbia  and  the  ^Madonnas  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Correggio  until  they  put  the 
Italians  into  a  temper.  The  temper  had  to  explode  some- 
how, and  the  cloud  of  steam  let  off  was  "Futurism."  The 
Renaissance  was  all  well  enough  as  an  asset  for  tourists,  but  an 
Italian  named  Emilio  Cecehi,  writing  in  the  Manchester  Guardum, 
tells  us  that  the  Renaissance  stood  "like  an  old-fashioned  brocade 
and  gilt  screen  which  had  hidden  three-quarters  of  Italy  from 
herself  and  the  rest  of  the  world,"  and  the  Futurists  tore  it 
down.  It  raised  the  Italians'  ii-e  to  find  the  tourist  beholding, 
"beneath  the  forms  of  exuberant  lads,  florid  Madonnas,  or 
decorative  Apostles,  the  poor  boys  who  seize  their  luggage  at 
some  little  Italian  railway-station,  the  laundry-women  who  bring 
back  the  collars  and  shirts  to  their  hotel,  and  the  laborers 
who  work  in  the  factories  and  read  the  Critico  Sociale."  The  real 
life  of  to-day  has  found  its  expression  in  writers  whom  the  out- 
side world  hasn't  heard  of,  but  is  neglected  even  by  Carducci  and 
d'Annunzio,  who  are  Italy's  best  known  poets.  The  tourist,  tho, 
is  abetted  bj'  them,  the  former  of  whom  Mr.  Cecehi  describes 
as  "mostly  a  repetition  of  the  ancient  humanists  of  the  type  of 
VaUa  and  Politian,"  and  the  latter  as  "a  sort  of  modernized 
Boccaccio,  more  vicious  and  less  robust."  It  was  natural,  thinks 
this  apologist,  that  against  all  this  "at  a  certain  moment  the 
rebellion  should  break  out,  that  the  epoch  of  the  assassins  should 
arrive."     Hence  the  Futurists: 

"Revolutions  are  bred  by  tyrannies.  And  a  little  more  than 
ten  years  ago  in  Italy  the  hour  struck  when,  as  the  famous 
phrase  has  it,  'Messieurs  les  assassins  peuvent  commencer.'  The 
Bolsheviki  of  this  revolution  were  the  Futurists.  They  wanted 
to  burn  the  museums.  They  wished  to  blow  up  the  cathedrals. 
They  were  for  selling  the  libraries  as  waste  paper.  They  wanted 
to  make  cigaret-eases  out  of  the  skins  of  all  the  professors.  The 
language  of  their  poetry  was  to  have  nothing,: absolutely  noth- 
ing, to  do  with  the  images  of  -the  past.  In  order  to  secure  this, 
they  reduced  their  language  to  pure  noise. 

"An  ancient  Greek  poet,  an  English  or  an  Italian  poet,  en- 
deavored, for  example,  by  means  of  an  inspired  play  of  words 
and  rhythm,  to  reproduce  his  own  emotions  on  hearing  the  sound 
of  water  on  the  beach — the  voice  of  the  sea.  A  Futurist  poet, 
instead  of  giving  this  emotion  in  terms  of  art,  thought  he  would 
give  its  raw  material,  the  natural  object.  So  he  transcribed 
the  murmur  of  the  sea  as  seep,  seep,  seep,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  Stendhal,  Tolstoy,  Kipling  had  attempted,  each  according 
to  his  own  temperament,  to  express  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
horror  of  battle.  Nothing  easier  for  the  Futurist  poet,  who 
reproduced  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  bursting  of  shells: 
bourn,  bourn.  English  [and  American]  readers  can  find  experi- 
ments in  this  new  art  in  The  Little  Review — for  the  formula  has 
come  over  also  to  England.  It  is  a  return  to  the  speech  of 
savages  and  the  mimicry  of  the  redskins.  But  the  question 
which  is  still  unsolved,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  solved,  is  to 
what  extent  these  pioneers  of  the  new  esthetic  were  'pulling 
the  leg'  of  the  public,  or,  in  other  words,  were  humorists,  and  to 
what  extent  they  were  mere  imbeciles." 

Since  it  is  Mr.  Cecchi's  proposal  "to  give  an  idea  of  the  young 
Italian  literature,  about  which  hitherto,  it  may  be  said,  not  a 
word  has  been  heard  in  England,"  he  refuses  "to  waste  further 
time  in  describing  tlusse  childish  and  desperate  attempts,  seeing 
that  fortunately  the  young  men  of  Italy  have  shown  their  ability 
to  do  something  better."     What  it  is,  we  see: 

"They  have,  in  fact,  learned  from  Carducci,  d'Annunzio,  and 
Pascoli,  and  absorbed  th(!  more  genuine  and  actual  i)art  of  their 
teaching.  They  have  put  fresh  blood  into  their  culture  by  the 
study  of  the  ancient  Italian  poets,  chiefly  the  purest  and  most 
succulent,  and  by  the  study  of  the  great  modern  foreign  poets. 
They  filially  attached  themselves  to  certain  honest  and  sacrificed 
masters  who  sporadically  react  against  the  eternal  rhetoric, 
such  as  Verga,  to  whom  the  grief  of  the  rude  souls  of  the  people 
taught  so  great  a  pride  of  art;  such  as  Panzini,  who  wrote  in  his 
books  the  ironical  poem  of  the  poor  respectable  bourgeoisie. 
I'pon    such    foundations    these    youths    have    worked.     And 


tho  they  have  worked  each  for  his  own  account,  I  think  it  is 
possible,  for  convenience  of  exposition,  to  put  them  in  a  few- 
groups. 

"Thus  there  is  one  group  of  IjTical  humorists.  Guido  Gozzano 
returned  to  the  provinces  with  a  soul  charged  with  mundane 
sadness,  and  with  incredulous  wonder  rediscovered  the  beauty 
of  the  simple  life  of  our  grandfathers.  Corrado  Govoni,  with  a 
sensual  capacity  regarding  the  things  of  nature  not  less  than  that 
of  d'Annunzio,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  dull  pain  and  abashed 
humiliation,  has  produced  a  characteristic  poetry  full  of  diminu- 
tive tenderness,  which  encloses  things  in  a  torturing  immobility 
like  that  of  the  leaves  of  black  and  silver  marguerites  in  funeral 
wreaths.  Aldo  Palazzeschi  has  set  to  music  in  grotesque 
cantilena  the  obsessions  of  a  lost  soul,  like  a  clown  who  makes 
use  of  designedly  vulgar  actions  for  giving  allegorical  expression 
to  a  jealous  sorrow  buried  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  and  known  to 
himself  alone.  There  is  a  group  of  brilliant  impressionists 
who  in  the  school  of  the  French  moderns  have  found  again  the 
joy  of  the  elementary  colors  of  the  i)rimiti^'es.  Ardengo  Soffici, 
the  purest  among  the  young  Italians,  with  his  idyls  and  his  airy 
landscapes,  is  naturally  the  first  in  this  group,  but  beside  him 
can  be  placed  Antonio  Baldini,  with  a  personalitj'.  less  intense, 
but  more  subtle.  There  is  a  Romantic  group,  in  which  the 
artistic  intention  is  less  clear  and  less  felicitous,  but  the  dis- 
position toward  spiritual  adventure  is  very  strong  and  sometimes 
even  dramatic,  as  in  the  case  of  Giovanni  Papini,  who  has 
passed  with  steady  fury  and  constant  dissatisfaction  through 
all  the  forms  of  art  and  all  philosophies,  and  in  that  of  Giovanni 
Boine,  who  started  from  the  theological  controversies  of  Modern- 
ism and  ended  in  poetry.  And,  finally,  there  is  a  little  gi'oup  of 
Classicists  which  has  given  us  the  fine  lyrics  and  jjrose  of  Vin- 
cenzo  Cardarelli. 

"As  it  Avas  gradually  developing,  this  work  of  creation  was 
confirmed  and  encouraged  in  the  demands  which  it  made  and  the 
tendencies  which  it  represented  by  a  searching  critical  labor 
for  which  Benedetto  Croce  provided  the  first  ideas,  and  by  a 
sound  work  of  revision  in  Italian  moral  and  political  life.  A 
similar  ideal  of  eoncreteness,  of  modernity,  and  of  sincerity 
was  pursued  on  many  sides  by  people  who,  nevertheless,  felt 
themselves  sometimes  to  be  in  opposition,  and  believed  thej'  were 
fighting  for  very  different  ideals. 

"Friends,  indeed,  believed  themselves  sometimes  to  be 
enemies.  It  was  like  the  case  of  good  neighbors  hearing  noises 
behind  the  house  at  night  and  running  out  by  different  doors, 
each  witt  his  own  cudgel.  Each  assailed  the  other  threaten- 
ingly, mistaking  him  for  the  thief.  But  in  the  end  they  see 
that  no  thief  had  come,  that  they  are  all  friends  and  honest 
gentlemen,  and  that  all  had  kept  a  good  guard  of  the  house." 


THE  SUPPLANTER  OF  NIETZSCHE— Is  it  a  new  fprm  of 
German  propaganda,  touching  one  of  our  tenderest  spots,  that 
tells  us  of  a  poet  now  dominant  in  the  new  republic  who  is  "a 
cross  between  Longfellow  and  Whitman"?  The  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  is  awestruck  at  the  contrast  between  the  airy  Stephen 
George — which  sounds  most  un-Teu tonic — and  the  niuch-con- 
sonanted  Nietzsche,  who  is  now  said  to  be  put  away.  Has  there 
been  a  bonfire  of  Nietzsches?  "It  was  in  August,  1914,"  as  we 
read,  that  the  Hun  put  a  copy  of  Nietzsche  in  his  pocket  and  set 
forth  to  conquer  the  world — 

"He  believed  that  he  was  Nietzsche's  "Superman,'  appointed 
by  Jehovah  or  Wotan  or  what  other  god  was  at  hand  to  let  the 
blood  of  the  world  and  give  it  a  Teutoni<^  renaissance.  'It  is 
not  surprizing,'  says  Nietzsche,  'that  the  lambs  should  bear  a 
grudge  against  the  great  birds  of  prey,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
blaming  the  great  birds  of  prey  for  taking  the  little  lambs.' 
With  this  inspiration,  the  German  eagle  flew  low  and  struck  hard. 

"They  are  not  reading  Nietzsche  in  Germany  now.  The 
German  eagle  is  back,  with  a  broken  beak,  two  lame  wings,  and 
dipt  talons.  The  lambs  did  not  play  fair.  They  bit  back.  The 
superman  theory  is  absolutely  discredited.  The  young  Hun 
has  turned  from  such  nuiterial  things  as  war  and  indemnities, 
and  now  is  reading  a  poet  named  Stephen  George,  a  product  of 
the  war.  Ilerr  George  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  our  own 
Longfellow  and  Whitman.  He  teaches  the  soul  to  rise,  not  as  a 
bird  of  prey,  but  as  an  innocent  little  thing,  and  to  sail  the 
empyrean,  far  from  mundane  things. 

"All  right.  It  is  an  accomplishment  to  make  the  blood- 
thirsty throw  away  their  copies  of  Nietzsche  and  to  buy  a  million 
copies,  as  reported,  of  a  cross  between  Longfellow  and  Whitman. 
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Wo  loved  our  Loiitj'fcllow  and  Wliilinaii  licforc  llic  war.  Had 
the  lliin,  thoro  would  luivf  hccii  lu)  war.  liut  ^Ouii^j  (Jcrinauy 
should  not  let  Herr  George  take  him  too  far,  up  there  in  tlic 
'intense  inane,'  as  Shelley  <'alh>d  it.  Ther(>  is  work  down  here 
for  him  to  do,  a  little  hill  to  pay.  However,  he  may  l>riiiti:  liis 
Stephen  George  with  him.  liis  new  poet  might  take  iiis  mind 
oCf  indemnities  wliile  lie  was  paying  th(>m." 


WHY  TRAGEDY  NO  LONGER  STRUTS 

AN   "APOTHEOSIS  OF   FOLLY"   is  what  many  people 

/-\      believe  the  modern  stage  has  come  to.     The  case  seems 

•*-     -*-   to  1)0  worse  in  Fiiigland  than  with  us,  if  one  may  judge 

by  the  outcry  against  nuxlern  i)lays  in  the  British  i)apers.     For 

all    that,    the    London      

stage  has  had  more 
Shakespeare  than  have 
we,  who,  in  New  York 
at  least,  can  only  boast 
of  a  series  of  "Hamlet" 
matinees  and  a  week  of 
"Twelfth  Night"  with 
the  French  players. 
Tragedy  is  dead,  laments 
a  writer,  Mr.  G.  R. 
Malloek,  in  the  London 
Evening  Standard.  Have 
we  not  had  tragedy 
enough  in  real  life, 
many  may  feel  moved 
to  answer.  Still,  if  the 
revue  is  to  be  the  only 
acceptable  diet  of  the 
pleasure-seeking  masses, 
the  reflecting  ones  can 
not  put  aside  "the 
strange  contrast,  a  con- 
trast almost  grotesque 
in  its  intensity,  between 
this  artificial  intensify- 
ing of  the  light  side  of 
life  and  the  horrors  of 
the  expiring  war."  Go- 
ing on: 

"They  ask,  without 
receiving  an  answer, 
whether  the  theater  has 
abandoned  that  mission 

of  culture  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  eloquently  claimed 
for  it  bj'  popular  actors;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  more  fit- 
tingly employed  in  showing  us  the  high  lesson  of  tragedy  than 
in  its  present  worship  of  laughter. 

"Possibly  the  questioners  are  right,  possibly  they  are  wrong. 
Before  that  can  be  decided  another  question  must  be  answered 
— Is  Tragedy  dead,  so  far  as  the  theater  is  concerned? 

"  Nature  has  subtle  ways  of  doing  things.  Nine  out  of  ten  of 
onr  theaters  concentrate  then-  energies  on  the  emphasis  of  sex. 
The  lighter  entertainments  invite  us  to  look  at  beautiful  women 
with  beauty  heightened  by  every  artifice  that  the  law  permits, 
and  to  laugh  at  a  long  succession  of  witticisms  turning,  to  put 
it  bluntly,  on  the  more  intimate  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  The 
more  serious  theaters  vie  with  each  other  in  bedroom  sensations. 
Well,  it  may  be  Nature's  ingenious  method  of  redressing  the 
balance  .  .  .  she  has  lost  a  generation  of  her  fairest  children. 

"But,  whatever  the  true  explanation  may  be,  the  public 
apparently  wants  this  kind  of  entertainment,  and  will  not  pause 
to  hear  the  woes  of  heroes  or  the  acts  of  gods.  The  young  man 
of  talent  who  came  to  town  with  a  tragedy  in  his  pocket  has 
had  his  day.  If  any  such  there  be  nowadays,  it  were  wiser  for 
him  to  stop  at  home  and  take  a  post  in  a  bank. 

"We  have  lost  the  sense  of  tragedy.  The  modern  doctrine  is, 
rightly  or  A\Tongly,  that  life  should  be  joy.  Death  has  not 
ceased  to  be  terrible,  but  we  have  made  it  commonplace.  We 
kill,  but  we  kill  in  millions.     Tragedy  is  an  individual  thing; 


APPEALING  FOR  FRENCH  ORPHANS. 

Brangwyn's  heart  opened  for  all  the  Allies.    This  is  only  one  of  his  designs  for  the 
Orphelinat  des  Armecs  (the  Fatherless  Children  of  France). 


nudfiplied  iriari.\'  liiiics,  it  ceases  to  thrill  us.  And  people  do  not 
wish  any  longer  to  be  liirilled;  tln-ir  emotions  of  avv(;  and  despair 
are  choked  and  surfeited;  th(!  spectacle  of  intolerable  doom  has 
a  jxTsonal  menace  in  it,  and  is  abhorrent.  Tragedy  has  ceased  to 
alTecl  people,  and  they  do  not  want  it  any  more.     Why? 

"There  are  several  reasons.  One  is  that  tin;  life;  of  modern 
civilized  man  befort^  the  war  had  be(;om(^  complicated  i)y  innumer- 
able little  necessary  actions.  There  was  no  great  action  in 
his  averag(»  day,  no  great  will,  no  great  emotion.  He  became 
blunted  to  such  things.  Romance,  said  Kipling,  brings  up  the 
nine-fifteen.      IJonumce  should  have  known  her  business  better," 

The  war,  of  course,  is  a  more  i)resent  cause.  He  who  has  como 
through  that  darkness  is  staled  to  single  suffering: 

"He  has  escaped;  but  he  has  gathered  together  the  fragments 
that  were  his  friend  and  made  a  shallow  grave  for  them,  seen  the 

transport  columns  roll- 
ing over  flat  t  ened  shapes 
on  llie  road,  seen  a  shell 
burst  in  a  crowd  of 
human  beings,  passed 
through  the  dead  ruins 
of  cities  strung  himself 
up  to  killing,  and  it 
may  be  that  nothing 
that  you  can  bring  to 
him  in  a  book,  or  show 
to  him  in  a  theater,  will 
for  a  long  lime  obscure 
these  things  or  heighten 
any  emotion  of  his.  If 
he  asks  it,  we  must  shut 
up  our  puppet  show,  and 
turn  away  from  imagi- 
nary sorrows.  If  he  de- 
sires to  forget,  in  God's 
name  let  him  forget. 

"But  for  the  real 
cause  of  the  death  of 
tragedy  (is  it  the  death?) 
we  must  go  back  a  long 
way.  Tragedy  was  killed 
by  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, tho  long  a-dying. 
The  refulgent  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection  de- 
prived tragedy  of  its 
meaning.  The  lonely 
figure  of  man  was  no 
longer  lonely;  the  com- 
bat with  destiny  ceased. 
No  furies  pursued  the 
offender,  but  he  could 
not  escape  'from  this 
tremendous  Lover.' 

"  Tragedy  lingered  on 
with  the  artists,  who 
were  always  pagans,  but  the  great  ones  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
were  succeeded  by  a  race  who  were  subjected  to  the  Avorldly 
side  of  Christianity  and  gifted  with  a  dwindling  genius.  Life 
grew  mechanical  through  the  multiplication  of  machines.  Tho 
it  may  sound  strange  to  modern  ears,  the  certainty  of  salvation 
was  once  as  the  certainty  of  arriving  at  Paddington.  That  cer- 
tainty killed  tragedy,  or  supprest  it. 

"Does  that  certainty  still  exist?  The  world  has  seen  the  sun- 
set of  many  faiths;  the  dying  blaze  has  illuminated  for  us  again 
and  again  the  great,  lonely  figure  of  Man,  tragic  in  its  strength, 
its  weakness,  its  beauty,  its  deformity.  Not  to  see  that  figure  is 
to  be  blind,  not  to  accept  its  meaning  is  defeat.  We  shall  not 
lose  sight  of  it  for  long,  even  in  the  theater.  The  bubble  of 
laughter  bursts.  Tragedj^  can  not  die,  because  its  death  would 
be  new  tragedy. 

"I  think  that  we  shall  see  tragedy  on  the  stage  again  before 
very  long.  There  will  be  a  surfeit  of  the  raptures  and  roses  of 
the  present  moment.  Men  will  ask  in  time  for  something  that 
will  waken  more  noble  emotions  than  a  beauty  chorus.  In  the 
work  of  men  like  Galsworthy,  Drinkwater,  and  others  there  is 
hope  that  out  of  modern  life  may  rise  a  noble  school  that  ^^^ll 
restore  to  the  theater  its  dignity  and  to  dramatic  literature 
something  of  the  glorv  that  crowned  it  in  Elizabethan  times. 
Why  not? 

"  The  adventure  is  different,  that  is  all.  The  problems  and 
the  conflicts  are  age-old." 


WAR- WORK  OF   THE   KNIGHTS   OF   COLUMBUS 


WHEN  THE  KXIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  spent 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  own  money  on  every- 
body's brothers  and  sons  so  long  as  those  sons  and 
brothers  wore  the  nation's  uniform,"  they  emerged  from  the  class 
of  mere  amateurs  in  public  service.     It  was  the  realization  of 

this,  says  one  of  their  leaders,  Mr.  .John  B. 

Kennedy,  that  moved  the  public  to  more 
than  double  "the  assets  that  the  Knights 
had  built  up  for  themselves  in  thirty-five 
years  of  existence."  Mr.  Kennedy  feels 
that  "there  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that 
the  Knights  were  not  generally  regarded 
with  the  greatest  trust"  before  they  met 
the  above-named  test  of  piiblic-spiritedness. 
They  were  not,  indeed,  well  known.  "They 
had  never  projected  anything  like  organized 
publicit}',"  and  what  had  come  to  be  known 
of  them  was  mainly  concerning  their  ban- 
quets and  ceremonials.  Mr.  Kennedy,  writ- 
ing in'  The  Outlook  (New  York),  accounts  for 
their  lack  of  publicitj^  by  "the  fact  that  they 
were  absolutely  denominational — exclusively 
a  Catholic  organization,'-  and  hence  ea,sy 
to  be  "dismissed  from  the  thoughts  of  almost 
every  one  but  their  own  fellow  faithful." 
The  story  of  their  emergence  into  a  wider 
sphere  is  told  in  interesting  details: 

"Altho  the  Knights  had  during  some 
years  carried  on  an  educational  campaign 
againi?t  materialistic  Socialism — a  campaign 
that  included  the  general  public  in  its  scope 
— they  made  their  initial  venture  into  organ- 
ized public  service  at  the  Mexican  border. 
It  is  interesting  to  record  that  their  motive 
in  making  this  step  was  simply  to  look  after 
their  own.  With  manj^  thousands  of  Catholic 
troops  at  the  border  a  cry  arose  from  the  Catholic  priests 
and  bishops  in  that  region  for  aid  in  ministering  to  these  sol- 
diers, who,  while  they  were  Avelcomed  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts, 
yet  could  not  properly  avail  themselves  of  that  welcome  because 
they  felt  that  it  was  more  or  less  hinged  upon  a  religious  formula 
to  which  they  did  not  adhere.  Furthermore,  the  Catholic  faith 
entails  pecuHar  obligations  on  the  part  of  its  professors,  and  a 
substantial  percentage  of  our  boys  at  the  border  profest  it. 
Those  obligations  could  not  be  rendered  without  ways  and 
means.  So  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  doing  violence  to  their 
general  fund  of  some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars — a  fund 
made  ui)  from  the  dues  of  its  members — went  down  to  the  bor- 
der, erecting  and  equipping  huts  at  conccmtration-camps  and 
found  themselves,  in  the  words  of  Rajanond  B.  Fosdiek,  wlio 
looked  over  the  situation  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  successfully 
engaging  in  the  big  job  of  supporting  the  Army's  morale. 

"Probal)ly  not  a  working  majority  of  the  people  who  con- 
tributed to  the  war-fund  of  the  K.  of  C.  for  the  Great  War  had  any 
idea  that  the  society  was  experien(^(>d  in  war-reli<'f  work,  and  prol)- 
ably  the  experience  of  spending  their  own  money  economically 
and  with  maximum  efficiency  at  the  Mexican  border  was  the 
best  possible  experience  (even  tho  a. substantial  one  financially) 
that  the  Knights  could  have  had,  for  it  tauglit  them  the  most 
essential  lesson  for  any  who  undertaken  work  at  public  expense — 
that  a  minimum  overhead  covers  a  multitude  of  mistakes. 
Without  vainglory,  it  can  l)e  written  that  the  Knights  have  seized 
and  held  the  minimum  overhead  (it  is  less«(han  2  per  cent,  of 
their  total  fund)  while  avoiding  the  multitude  of  errors. 

"Going  into  war-relief  work  on  a  vast  scal(%  they  were  un- 
preceded     by     trumpet-blowers     and     drum-bangers.     It     was 


simply  a  case  of  success  speaking  for  itself.  The  Knights,  \\itli 
the  trul.y  American  character  of  their  knighthood,  saw  that  they 
had  undertaken  a  big  job,  and  they  did  it.  Being  no  less 
children  of  this  world  than  crusaders  toward  the  next,  they  fore- 
saw that  a  press  not  loud  in  praise  of  their  good  deeds  might 
become  inexpressibly  strident  if  they  should  miss  their  step  and 

commit  doubtful  ones.     So  they  proceeded 

with  caution  all  the  wav." 


WILLIAM  J.  MULLIGAN, 

Who     has    effectually    headed    the 

Committee  on  War  Activities  of  the 

Knights  of  Columbus. 


As  a  specimen  of  their  reasoning,  Mr. 
Kennedy  presents  the  matter  of  the  construcr 
tion  of  camp-buildings,  where  "they  argued 
that  one  crowded  building  with  free  smokes 
and  a  handful  of  candy  for  every  man  in  the 
crowd  was  a  better  war-relief  proposition 
than  two  buildings  with  elbow  space  galore, 
but  no  free  smokes  and  no  free  candy.'- 
Another  point : 

"They  also  took  grave  counsel  to  them- 
selves concerning  the  religious  feature  of  their 
work.  Serving  none  other  than  Catholic 
soldiers  religioush',  they  argued  that  these 
men  were  in  conscience  bound  to  observe 
their  religious  duties.  Therefore,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  remind  them  that  mass  was  said 
in  K.  of  C.  huts  on  Sunday  mornings.  As 
for  the  soldiers  who  were  not  Catholics,  it 
was  the  Knights'  business  to  be  solicitous 
regarding  their  comfort,  not  their  con- 
sciences. Thus  it  is  seen  that,  while  effec- 
tively placing  means  for  religious  practise 
before  the  Catholic  boys,  the  Knights  avoided 
even  the  mention  of  religion  to  non-Catholics, 
who  frequented  their  huts  in  just  as  large 
numbers  as  the  Catholics. 

"In  addition  to  following  this  eternally 
successful  rule  of  not  meddhng  in  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  others,  the  Knights,  with 
the  empiric  wisdom  that  guides  all  plain  men 
who  strive  to  do  good  in  a  straightforward 
way,  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  the  men 
what  they  wanted  rather  than  what  they  shoiUd  want.  So  at 
K.  of  C  huts  throughout  the  land  strange  spectacles  might  be 
witnessed — potpourri  shows  of  vaudeville,  movies,  and  prize- 
fighting. The  organization's  attitude  is  perfectly  illustrated 
by  one  anecdote.  At  Camp  Merritt  on  a  certain  night  two 
events  were  under  way.  In  the  K.  of  C.  building,  a  boxing  carni- 
val was  proceeding  with  acclaim  from  boys  who  packed  the 
building  to  the  rafters.  Across  the  street  a  lecturer  was  giving 
instru<;tion  to  a  group  of  thoughtful  young  men.  The  instructor 
finished  his  lecture  and  wandered  over  to  the  K.  of  C.  hall, 
whence  issued  clamor  and  the  thud  of  gloves  iipon  flesh.  He 
exprest  his  surprize,  to  a  stout,  amiable  person  mopping  a  sweaty 
brow  as  he  stood  on  the  building  stoop,  that  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus should  provide  brutal  sport  for  the  nation's  young  defenders. 
"'Friend,'  the  amiable  person  replied,  pithily,  'did  the  Gov- 
ernment train  these  young  men  to  be  ethical-culture  guj^s  or 
to  go  over  and  knock  daylight  out  of  the  Germans?' 

"The  question  was  of  philosophical  import.  But  it  was 
adequately  answered  by  many  of  the  care-free  young  prag- 
matists  who  accomi)ani(>d  its  utterance  with  hoarse  yells  of 
delight  as  Kid  McC^arthy  dislodg(>d  the  eye-teeth  of  'Goat' 
Brad  lev — answ(>red  by  these  young  men  at  Scringes  and  Chateau- 
Thierry." 

Native  common  sense  and  mother  wit  were  freely  drawn  upon 
over  in  France,  where  what  there  was  of  these  commodities  in 
any  one  found  its  u.ses: 

"The  K.  of  C.  secretaries  went  up  to  the  front  with  privates 
as  i)ri\ates,  and  tho  hearty  rebuff,  'You'ro  money's  no  good 
witli  us,'  was  sung  to  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  fighting  men  by 
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,  every  man  with  the  K.  of  C.  chevron  on  his  arm.  'riie  Kni^jlits 
picked  men  of  middk^  jige  wlio  had  boys  of  their  own  in  the 
service  and  were  in  the  psycholofjical  state  to  tn^at  all  other  boys 
vicariously  as  their  own  sons.  Then,  knowinj;  that  in  tlu* 
rush  and  turmoil  of  a(^tion  companN'  Uilcliens  were  often  aban- 
doned or  destroyed,  the  Knights  roUed  kitciu^ns  right  up  under 
fire — pro\iding  hot  drinks  to  thousaiuls  of  boys  on  entering  and 
leaving  the  hell  of  battle 

"When  supplies  ran  short,  tlio  soldiers  were  warned  and  gi\(>n 
a  vote  in  the  disposition  of  what 
remained.  It  always  went  to_the 
■  buddies' coming  from  action.  The 
K.  of  C.  men  lived  with  the  fight- 
ing men  and  were  of  them.  Sta- 
tisti(!s  of  their  number  and  their 
achievements  are  unnecessary  to 
augment  the  mark  they  have  made 
on  the  American  soldier's  heart  any 
more  than  the  fact  that  they  have, 
through  their  seventeen  hundred  and 
more  councils,  obtained  over  ten 
thousand  jobs  for  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors  augments  the  argument 
of  their  very  existence  and  organiza^ 
tion  as  a  factor  in  their  peace  work. 

"The  Knights  have  made  good 
because  they  placed  themselves  in 
the  attitude  of  fathers  to  the  boys 
— real  fatliers  who  know  that  tlieir 
boys  are  real  men.  Their  success 
has  made  it  impossible  for  the  old, 
riotous  religious  prejudice  to  become 
rampant  again.  And  that  is  not  the 
least  profit  America  gains  from  the 
war.  When  men  like  Edward  N. 
Hurley,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Admiral 
Benson,  and  Joyce  Kilmer  could  be 
attracted  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
K.  of  C.  before  the  organization 
earned  its  war-prestige,  it  reqiiires  a 
giant  of  all  proportions-  excepting 
one — fair-mindedness! — to  question 

the  good  Avill  and  good  work  of  the  

organization  now." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  the  writer  of  this  article,  is  in  charge  of  the 
publicity  for  the  Knights,  and  Mr.  Mulligan,  whose  portrait 
we  print,  superintends  their  welfare  work. 


THE   niSHOP   OF   OXFORD'S    DESPAIR    OF 

THE   LEAGUE 

No  MOMKNT  OF  THE  WAR  seemed  so  dark  to  sonio 
on  the  other  side  as  does  the  present  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  "The  real  terror  of  the  time  of  war  is  not 
during  {\w  war,"  says  Dr.  Charles  Gore  in  a  recent  sermon 
in   London.     "It  is  after-war  periods  that  are  the  curse  of  tho 


IN   A  PARIS   HOSPITAL. 

Boys  who  are  too  disabled  to  write  home  are  helped  out  by  stenographers,  siicli  a-s  tlic  one  shown 
here,  who  go  from  the  "  Knights'  "  hut  in  the  French  capital  to  fill  in  extra  hours  in  taking  down 

messages  to  home  folk  in  America. 


A  "BOYCOTTED"  BOOK  ON  RELIGION  — Mr.  Upton 
Sinclair  complains  that  his  book,  "The  Profits  of  Religion,"  has 
been  "  absolutely  boycotted  by  the  literary  reviewers  of  America." 
The  complaint  can  not  spring  from  the  fact  that  the  reviewers 
also  are  acting  in  restraint  of  trade,  for  the  author  claims  sales 
of  three  hundred  a  day  for  his  book.  Moreover,  one  literary 
reviewer,  Mr.  E.  F.  Edgett,  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  removes 
the  cause  of  complaint  by  lifting  the  boycott  in  a  recent  issue  of 
this  Boston  paper: 

"If  by  the  word  'boycotted'  Mr.  Sinclair  means  a  refusal  to 
mention  or  to  comment  upon  it,  we  hasten  to  tell  him  that  he  is 
laboring  under  a  strange  delusion.  We  have  not  the  book 
before  us,  but  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  quote  its  author's  own 
description  of  it  as  '  a  study  of  supernaturalism  as  a  source  of 
-income  and  a  shield  of  privilege,  the  first  examination  in  any 
language  of  institutionalized  religion  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,'  and  to  add  his  statement  that  he  is  selling  three  hundred 
copies  a  day  of  it  and  is  now  printing  its  twenty-sixth  thousand. 
From  W.  L.  George,  the  English  novelist,  he  quotes,  and  we  are 
glad  to  requote  this  exuberant  opinion:  'I  have  just  finished 
"The  Profits  of  Religion."  I  think  it  a  work  of  the  highest 
sincerity,  and  regret  only  that  140  years  after  the  death  of 
Voltaire  it  should  still  be  necessary  that  your  brave  pen  be  en- 
listed against  venal  mysticism.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that 
while  the  religious  impulse  is  human  and  lovely,  the  dogmatic 
faiths  that  have  made  a  corner  in  it  are  hypocritical  in  intention, 
and  that  they  purposely  apply  anesthetics  to  the  human  intellect, 
that  they  conspire  to  keep  it  in  ignorance,  therefore  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  masters,  noble  or  wealthy,  of  a  world  made  wretched.' 
If  this  be  a  boycott,  may  Mr.  Sinclair  make  the  most  of  it." 


world,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  same  were  going  to  prove  true  of  this 
war."  Dr.  Gore  was  one  of  the  religious  emissaries  sent  us  by 
our  British  ally  when  the  struggle  was  on,  and  his  personaUty 
and  stirring  words  were  imprest  tipon  many  hearers.  Now  that 
he  watches  the  reactions  of  Etiropean  nations  to  the  proposals 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  he  seems  filled  with  a  deep  pessimism. 
What  would  be  his  feeling  should  he  know  all  of  the  antagonism 
displayed  in  this  country  to  the  League  it  woidd  not  be  easy  to 
define.  Dr.  Frederick  Lynch,  editor  of  The  Christian  Work 
(New  York),  returns  from  the  European  scene  to  express,  both 
in  his  own  paper  and  in  letters  to  the  daily  press,  his  amazement 
and  sorrow  at  the  trend  of  opinion  here  in  opposition  to  the 
League.  To  desert  Europe  now,  he  declares,  reflecting  the 
opinion  especiallj'  of  the  religious  world  abroad,  would  be  more 
cruel  than  if  America  never  had  entered  the  war  against  Germany. 
Dr.  Gore  expresses  this  view  in  his  sermon  after  saying  that 
there  was  never  "a  moment  in  the  war  in  which  thoughtful  men 
found  themselves  filled  with  a  profounder  anxiety  than  at  this 
particular  moment."  "Not  beeatise  America  is  better,"  he 
asserts,  "but  because  America  is  free  from  the  complications 
of  Europe,  I  think  we  must  look  with  a  great  hope  to  the  arrival 
of  America  into  European  politics,  and  we  must  cling  to  the 
belief  that  America  can  not  withdraw  from  the  peace  anj'  more 
than  she  could  keep  out  of  the  war,  and  that  the  arrival  of  one 
who  is  not  embarrassed  by  the  complications  cf  old  traditions 
and  can  take  a  free  and  frank  view  of  the  situation  is  a  great 
ground  of  hope."  The  picture  Dr.  Gore  draws  of  the  situation 
in  men's  minds  to-day,  as  we  read  his  words  in  The  Christian 
Commonwealth  (London),  is  not  one  to  inspire  the  highest  hope: 

"Since  the  armistice  was  struck  we  seem  to  have  looked  in 
vain  among  the  nations  of  the  world  for  any  better  spirit  than 
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that  of  the  old  national  indi^^dualism.  A  great  many  of  us 
knew  that  it  was  idle  to  talk,  as  men  did  talk  in  the  war,  as  if  the 
spirit  of  aggressiveness  was  limited  to  Germany.  We  had  read 
the  secret  treaties,  and  we  knew  what  they  meant.  The  secret 
treaties  ha\e  not  been  disowned,  but  they  are  still  effective,  and 
I  ask  you,  cast  your  eye  over  tho  nations,  where  do  you  see  a 
spirit  larger  than  the  old  selfish  spirit  of  claiming  as  much  as 
you  can  get?  Out  of  the  spirit  of  claiming  as  much  as  you 
can  get  there  can  arise  nothing  except  the  universal  scramble. 


A  HAVEN  OF  COMFORT  IN  THE  ARGON NE, 

Where  the  Knights  of  Columbus  served  the  broken   men   brought  back  from  the  battle-flekl. 
Beside  the  man  who  is  being  revived  by  a  bowl  of  soup  lies  one  too  weak  for  even  such  comfort. 


"Or,  once  again,  it  seemed  to  me  when  Germany  had  been 
thoroughly  defeated,  then  was  the  moment  to  prove  to  Germany 
that  it  would  be  liumanely  treated;  that  it  would  be  given  a 
fair  place  for  recovery.  In  the  nature  of  things  we  did  not  ask 
for  public  repudiations;  they  would  have  been  untrustworthy, 
indeed;  what  we  trusted  was  that  Germany  would  be  forced 
by  the  logic  of  events  to  realize,  as  indeed  she  must  realize  now, 
that  she  had  been  grossly,  utterly,  lamentably  misled.  What 
was  wanted  was  surely  a  witness  that  if  she  behaved  herself 
she  would  l)e  allowed  to  reenter  the  comity  of  nations  uncrusht. 
You  know  what  has  happened.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  im- 
pression, however  you  distribute  the  blame,  that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  in  the  greatest  peril  of  becoming  an  organization  of 
the  Allies  to  keep  Germany  i)ermanently  cnisht.  That  is  what 
is  felt,  and  the  signs  are  at  present  not  visible  of  a  disarmament 
of  any  nation  except  Germany.  Witness  our  own  War  Budget 
or  Army  Budget.  Under  the  terror  of  hunger  and  the  terror 
of  despair  you  see  what  is  happening.  More  and  more  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Council  of  Ten  and  the  Council  of 
Four  ai)poar  to  be  identified  with  the  council  of  the  victors. 
Over  against  that  is  forming  tho  thing  nu)st  dangerous,  far  more 
dangerous  than  Germany  in  its  power,  the  thing  most  dangerous 
to  tho  whole  of  civilization,  that  is,  a  revolutioiuiry  Socialism, 
driven  to  despair,  spreading  from  Russia  to  Hungary,  from 
Hungary  to  Austria,  from  Austria  it  may  be  to  Germany,  till 
you  get  the  League  of  the  Allies  confronted  with  half  Europe 
in  an  irredeemal)le  chaos.  Who  can  say  that  the  fault  will  not 
be  our  own?  Who  can  say  that  we  have  not  been  taking  the 
very  best  steps  to  secure  such  an  awful  result?  Meanwhile, 
tho  League  itself  is  daily  causing  the  distress  of  all  who  really 
care  for  democracy,  showing,  as  it  has,  the  least  i)ossible  i)ro- 
vision  for  the  real  r(>pn»sentation  of  the  minds  of  the  nations; 
substituting  for  it  an  autocracy  of  the  ruling  Powers." 

Dr.  Gore  emphasizes  his  belief  that  there  is  no  exaggeration 
in  what  he  has  said  of  tho  situation; 

"Certainly  the  situation  is  one  when  all  who  really  care  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  for  the  principle  of  unification,  nuist 


be  alert ,  because,  behind  governments,  behind  our  representati\'^^ 
at  Paris,  there  is  the  mind  of  nations.  The  press  nowadays  are 
not  free.  Opinion  does  not  organize  itself  easily.  There  is  the 
usual  depression  and  lowering  of  moral  aims  which  alwaj-*  fol- 
lows times  of  war.  For  the  real  terror  of  the  time  of  war  is  not 
during  the  war;  then  war  has  certain  very  ennobling  powers. 
It  is  after- war  periods  that  are  the  curse  of  the  world,  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  same  were  going  to  prove  true  of  this  war.  What  we 
want  is  an  organization  of  the  moral  feehng  of    all  mankind, 

to  say  that  certain  things  must  be  and 
certain-  things  shall  not  be;  that  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  not  degenerate 
into  a  league  of  the  conquerors,  to  punish 
and  to  crush;  that  Germany  must,  no 
doubt,  be  punished,  and  wall  be  punished, 
but  in  order  that  it  may  learn  a  lesson  of 
reasonableness  and  of  hope,  saved  and 
not  starved,  and  feeling  that  she  owes 
the  possibility  of  her  salvation  to  the 
change  in  her  own  spirit,  that  is  what  we 
want;  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  League 
of  Nations;  a  league  of  all  settled  nations 
which  does  not  give  the  preponderance 
to  any  alliance,  but  which  gives  freedom 
of  development  to  all  nations,  and  is  the 
recognized  and  frank  opponent  of  militar- 
ism and  military  autocracy  in  all  its 
forms.  That  was  the  meaning  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  so  it  was  declared,  so 
all  its  prophets  told  us,  and  what  we 
have  got  to  do  is  to  hold  it  to  its  bond. 

' '  I  own  that  I  never  felt  anxiety  such 
as  I  do  now.  I  think  the  aspect  of  things 
has  never  been  so  dark  as  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  think  the  temper  of  the  nations 
has  degraded  since  the  declaration  of  the 
armistice  to  a  degree  that  is  almost  terri- 
fying. Still,  we  know  our  grounds  of 
liope,  and  we  must  fall  back  upon  them ; 
and  first  is  the  determination  that  our 
civilization  shall  not  perish.  We  do  not 
mean  that  it  shall;  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  the  purpose  of  God,  but  we 
know  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  escape. 
We  have  been  told  so  by  all  our  sanest 
voices — that  the  way  of  escape  is  the  way  of  suppressing  militar- 
ism and  enthroning  right  above  the  insolence,  ambitions,  the 
rivalries  of  particular  nations.  That  is  the  very  meaning  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  We  know  the  enemy  is  no  longer  the 
strength  of  Germany,  but  rather  its  weakness,  its  starvation,  and 
its  despair.  Wh»t  we  have  got  to  demand  of  our  statesmen  is 
that  they  shall  take  a  wider  and  a  wiser  view  than  that  inspired 
by  the  narrowness  of  revenge  and  the  mere  feeling  of  triumph 
over  an  insolent  opponent. 

Secondly,  we  put  our  faith  in  democracy.  It  was  Erasmus 
who  said  first,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  in  the  long  run  it 
was  the  dynasties  who  Avere  always  in  favor  of  war,  and  the  work- 
ing people  who  in  the  long  run  were  always  in  favor  of  peace. 
And  that  I  believe  to  be  true,  but  you  realize  how  Aeiy  far  off 
democracy  is  in  any  country  from  being  realized.  America,  who 
talked  most  of  democracy,  is  further  off  than  we  are,  and  we  are 
not  very  near  it.  What  really  rules  us?  What  really  speaks 
in  our  newspapers?  Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
by  the  people  is  something  that  is  very  far  off.  Yet  I  believe 
that  the  movement  of  God  in  history — and  there  is  a  purpose  of 
God  in  history — is  toward  democracy,  and  that  either  through 
violent  rebellion  and  then  reaction — and  1  hate  violent  rebellion 
— or  by  a  progress  which  can  be  peaceable  because  at  the  last 
resort  the  c^laim  of  justice  is  heard,  1  b(>lieAe  that  democracy  is 
the  winning  cause,  and  that  you  can  not  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time,  as  President  Lincoln  said.  They  will  find  out  that 
their  interest  is  not  with  war,  but  with  peace,  and  not  with  arma- 
ments, but  with  courts  of  conciliation. 

"Thirdly,  I  still  put  my  trust  in  the  arrival  of  America  into 
the  Council  of  Europe,  because  the  traditions  of  the  European 
luitions  are  so  tainted.  We  do  not  like  to  talk  about  it,  but  we 
nuist  talk  about  it  that  men  may  think  about  it.  Think  of  our 
traditions  in  the  southeast  of  Europe  and  of  the  crimes  which 
must  l)e  laid  to  our  charge.  .  .  .  The  policy  was,  as  Lord  Salis- 
bury said,  a  mistaken  policy;  he  confest  it.  The  moral  results 
were  to  saddl(>  us  with  a  responsibility  which  we  have  never  half 
realized,  for  all  the  situation  which  has  generated  this  war,  in 
that  breeding-plot  of  wars,  the  southeast  of  Europe." 
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To  help  you  select 
a  good  suit  of  clothes- 


Selecting  satisfactory  clothes  is  apt  to 
be  a  troublesome  job  unless  you  follow  a 
regular  rule. 

How  can  you  be  sure  of  hitting  the 
bull's-eye  every  time? 

By  making  it  your  regular  rule  to  buy 
your  clothes  at  the  Styleplus  Store  in 
your  town. 

Then  you  will  get  Style:  Snap  and  swing 
for  the  smart  dressers.  A  good  appear- 
ance for  mature  men. 

Then  you  will  get  Quality:  Styleplus 
have  the  dependable  quality  that  is  built 
on  reliable  fabrics  and  materials,  care- 
fully tailored. 

Then  you  will  pay  a  Moderate  Price:  For 
Styleplus    offer  an  economy  in   clothes — 
a   full    dollar's   value  for  every   dollar 
paid. 

Visit  your  Styleplus  Store. 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant 
in  most  cities  and  towns.  Write  for 
Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 


SfyleplusCbHies 

»25-S30-S35-S40 


TRADE  MARK  RFJJISTEREO' 


The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price" 

Henry  Sonneborn  5c  Co.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICA'S  ONLY  KNOWN-PRICED  CLOTHES 
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Nine  Out  of  Ten  Children 
Have  Defective  Teeth  — 

Is  ^urs  One  of  the  Nine  9 


I 


NVESTIGATION  has  proved  that  nine  children  out  of 
ten  in  the  United  States  have  defective  teeth.  Without 
good  teeth,  perfect  health  is  not  possible. 


Teach  your  children  to  realize  the  value 
of  their  teeth.  Make  them  know  that  each 
little  tooth  is  a"  precious  gift,  which  they 
must  guard  carefully  all  their  lives. 

Poor  teeth  not  only  cause  intense  suflfer- 
ing — they  not  only  spoil  good  looks — but 
they  are  also  the  obscure  cause  of  many 
very  serious  ailments  which  appear  in 
later  life. 

Take  your  children  regularly  to  your 
dentist  to  make  sure  that  all  is  well  with 
their  teeth.  It  is  better  judgment  and  real 
economy — to  employ  regular  dental  care 
from  the  beginning  than  to  have  the  work 
done   expensively   in   the   end. 

And  night  and  morning  and  after  meals, 
see  that  they  use  a  pure,  safe  dentifrice — 


one  free  from  dangerous  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals— one  so  smooth  and  velvety  that  it 
cleanses  the  teeth  thoroughly  without 
scratching  the  delicate  enamel. 

— Such  a  dentifrice  is  S.  S.  White  Tooth 
Paste — originally  made  in  1862  at  the  re- 
quest of  members  of  the  dental  profession. 
It  does  the  only  thing  a  good  dentifrice 
can  do  or  should  be  expected  to  do— 
keeps  the  teeth  so  thoroughly  clean  that 
decay^has  little  chance  to  attack  them. 

You  owe  your  child  the  good-health 
basis  of  sound  teeth.  Begin  now  to  estab- 
lish it  by  the  regular  use  of  S.  S.  White 
Tooth  Paste.  Deliciously  flavored  and 
delightful  to  use.  Get  a  tube  today  and 
see    how    different    it   is   from    all   others. 


Sold      wherever      dentifrices      are       sold. 
Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  dentifrices. 


THE  S.  S.  WHITE  DENTAL  MFG.  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Dental  Supplies  and  Appliances  Since  1844 
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EDUCATION -IN- AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Pat  Holism  prepared  for  TllK  LlTKRARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  High  School  use 


EDiToKiAii  Xo  TK  -  7V/«.s<  "J^cs.sDus  ii(  Pdt riot itott  "  (ire  based  on.  .stdlcmciils  hi/  untlioritics  oj  Ihc  rwcv.s  /itre  diaciisl. 
The  series  lias  a  liroj'old  object:  First,  to  give  the  Idlest  inforviation  and  opinion  on.  foreign  racea  being  assimilaled  into  American, 
thought  and  inslitutions;    secondly,  to  adrise  A  nieriefins  on   their  responsibilities  toward  this   new  increment  of   American  citizeniship. 


SYRIANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


T"^ 


HE  FIRST  SYRIANS  HERE  — About  sixty  years  ago 
m  a  Syrian  of  tlie  northern  Mount  Lel)anon  district, 
-■-  sickening  of  political  and  religious  oppression  l)y  the 
Turkish  Mohammedan  Government,  looked  longingly  toward  the 
United  Stat*es,  famous  to  him  as  the  land  of  political  and  religious 
freedom.  The  Syrians  of  the  Mount  Lebanon  region  are  hardy, 
courageous  mountaineers  of  good  stock,  compared  by  Syrian 
authorities  in  this  country  to  the  mountain  populations  in 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  This  Mount  Lebanon  Syrian 
journeyed  toward  America,  and  at  Gibraltar  chanced  to  meet 
two  other  men  from  Mount  Lebanon,  who  joined  him  in  the 
voj'age  to  the  United  States.  These  thi'ee  were  our  first  Syrian 
immigrants.  Drawn  by  the  prospect  of  libertj'  and  better  living 
conditions,  other  Sjo-ians  gradually  followed  in  increasing  num- 
bers, but  only  after  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  arri\'al  of 
the  original  three  were  the  S^Tians  felt  as  an  element  in  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  For  the  past  forty  years  they 
have  been  coming  from  all  parts  of  SjTia,  impelled  ehieflj'  by  the 
desire  of  freedom  and  personal  opportunity.  AleaiiAvhile  Amer- 
ican missionaries,  mostly  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination, 
went  to  Syria  from  the  United  States  with  the  result  that  the 
spread  of  American  ideas  and  customs  became  notable  in  SjTia. 
Naturally  sucli  an  educational  force  stimulated  emigration  from 
Syria  to  this  country. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  SYRIANS— The  largest  number  of 
Syrians  dwell  in  Greater  Xew  York  and  its  environs.  But  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  S,\Tians  are  more  scattered  in  their 
settlement  than  some  other  immigrant  races.  There  is  hardly 
a  toAvn  of  a  population  of  ."),()00  and  upward  in  the  United  States 
without  a  proportion  of  S\rian  inliabitants.  They  disincline 
to  gather  in  colonies  and  do  not  usually  assert  themselves  as 
Syrians.  An  authority  on  Syrians  in  the  Ignited  States,  who  is 
himself  a  Syrian,  tells  us  that  in  his  travels  throughout  the  coun- 
try it  has  often  been  his  exi)erience  to  }ia\'e  a  com])atriot  say, 
after  a  few  moments'  conversation  in  their  natiA  e  Arabic, 
"  Let's  talk  English."  They  learn  the  English  language  and  the 
habits  and  customs  of  American  life  very  quickly  and  ])refer 
in  the  great  majority  to  l>e  classed  as  Americans.  Where  there 
are  colonies  of  Syrians  it  will  be  found  tiiat  the\-  liold  together 
because  of  a  similarity  of  business  interests.  Many  S>Tians 
change  their  names,  as  their  original  patronymics  are  difficult 
for  Americans  to  handle.  As  it  is  the  pride  of  the  Sj-rians  to 
learn  their  mother  tongue,  the  Aral)ic,  conscientiously,  so  also 
they  learn  English  studiously  and  correctly.  As  to  the  Sjrian 
press,  it  may  be  recorded  that  there  are  four  daily  news- 
papers, all  published  in  XTew  York  City.  In  other  cities  we  find 
two  semiweekly,  eight  weekly,  and  seven  monthly  publications. 
The  majority  of  these  publications  in  their  editorial  policy  are 
more  concerned  with  American- Syrian  interests  than  with  mat- 
ters in  the  old  country. 

OCCUPATION  OF  THE  SYRIANS— The  largest  proportioii 
of  Syrians  are  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.  In  the  big 
cities  many  of  them  manufacture  women's  wear,  but  it  can  not 
be  said  that  as  a  race  thej'  are  given  to  any  one  branch  of  mer- 
chandising, y^ut  to  many  and  A^arious.  As  they  are  scattered  in 
localities,  so  they  are  scattered  in  commercial  lines.  A  minority 
of  Syrians  are  to  be  encountered  in  the  field  of  unskilled  labor. 


In  the  mines  of  West  Virginia  and  other  States  there  is  a 
csertain  pro[)orti(>n  of  Syrian  workers.  As  proprietor  farmers 
they  are  numerous  in  the  Middle  West  and  Far  West,  but 
not  in  the  South.  In  the  latter  section  most  Syrians  are  en- 
gaged in  divers  lines  of  trade.  As  farmers  they  prefer  to  bo 
"  their  own  boss,"  on  however  small  a  farm  they  start  with. 
This  is  natural  to  a  race  that  is  most  individualistic  in  character 
because  of  ttu^  goN'ernmental  environment  in  which  Syria  has 
long  lain. 

EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION— Practically  all  Syrian  chil- 
dren of  the  Catholic  faith  attend  parochial  schools  when  they 
live  in  districts  where  there  are  such  schools.  Sjnnan  children 
of  other  denominations  attend  the  i)ublic  schools.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  estimated  400,000  SjTians  in  the  United  States, 
Ave  are  told,  are  Catholics.  Among  these  are  Roman  Catholics 
and  Greek  Catholics.  One  of  the  chief  differences  between  tho 
two  is  that  the  Greek  or  Orthodox  Catholics  do  not  recognize 
the  Pope  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Christian  Church.  In 
practise  and  belief  they  are  substantially  in  agreement.  Of 
Protestant  denominations  the  most  largely  rei^resented  among 
the  Syrians  is  the  Presbyterian.  There  are  many  SjTian  Jews 
and  also  Mohammedans.  The  latter  are  divided  into  two  sects. 
One  is  made  up  of  the  regular  Mohammedans,  we  are  advised, 
the  other  of  a  body  known  as  the  Drouz,  the  members  of  which 
practise  a  secret  form  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

NATURALIZATION— Generally  speaking,  the  SjTians  tend  to 
become  naturalized  as  rapidly  as  the  regulations  of  citizenship 
permit.  This  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  in  the  records  of  the 
past  fifteen  years,  during  which  the  number  of  naturalized 
SjTians  shows  a  steady  increase.  The  second  generation  of 
Syrians  here  are  more  American  than  Syrian.  Many'  pioneer 
SjTian  immigrants  haA'e  done  good  serAdce  in  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  their  compatriots.  Mention  is  made  of  an  educator. 
Dr.  Abraham  Arlieely ,  author  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  best 
book  extant  to  enable  a  SjTian  or  any  i)erson  knowing  only 
Arabic  to  acquire  the  English  language.  Its  title  rendered  into 
English  reAcals  this  quaint  oriental  aroma:  "  A  Valuable 
Present  To  Learn  the  English  Language."  Another  A'olume 
widely  studied  by  Syrians  in  the  United  States  is  entitled  "  How 
To  Become  a  Naturalized  Citizen."  Dr.  K.  Khayatt,  a  dis- 
tinguished educator,  is  the  author  of  this  compendium,  Avhieh 
contains  Arabic  translations  of  atl  tlie  documents  pertaining  to 
the  process  of  naturalization  and  much  general  information  on 
the  history,  institutions,  and  great,  figures  in  the  goA'ernment  of 
the  Unitt^d  States  since  its  beginning. 

GENERAL  STATUS  OF  THE  SYRIANS— While  in  former 
years  many  Sj-rians  returned  to  the  homeland  and  settled  there 
for  a  time,  the  majority  of  them  eA'entually  pulled  up  stakes, 
liquidated  their  affairs,  and  A'oyaged  back  to  this  coimtry  to 
stay.  Our  Syrian  population  is  said  to  be  generally  prosperous 
— not  Avealthy,  but  independent.  They  are  industrious  and 
thrifty  and  haA'e  shoAvn  patriotic  generosity  in  all  Avar-aetiAdties 
of  giA'ing  and  inA'esting.  The  churches  in  general  look  after  the 
needy  poor,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  among  the  Syrians  here, 
as  in  the  old  country,  it  is  considered  a  deep  disgrace  for  anybody 
in  good  or  decent  circumstances  to  alloAv  a  parent  or  relatiA^e  to 
suffer  from  Avant  or  from  lack  of  care  in  illness. 
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POLISHED  craftsmanship  and  virile 
and  colorful  imagery  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  "Songs  and  Poems" 
!)}•  Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  (Charles 
8cribner's  Sons,  New  York).  Many  of 
the  poems  in  this  compact  and  admirable 
volume  are  happy  examples  of  the  difficult 
art  of  wTiting  verse  for  a  set  occasion.  In 
the  main,  however,  Mr.  Chapman's  themes 
proceed  from  great  events  and  the  mood  of 
the  war-era  and  after.  His  patriotism  is 
whole-souled  and  intense,  his  understand- 
ing of  the  grim  cost  of  war  unwarped  by 
any  sense  of  futile  grief.  In  fact,  he,  whose 
son  died  in  the  serWce,  sees  in  the  price  that 
must  be  paid  for  the  triumph  of  liberty  a 
tragedy  that  is  transfigured  by  the  cause. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
stanzas  entitled 

HEROES 

By  John  Jay  Chapman 

I  see  them  hasting  toward  the  light 
Wherejwar's  dim  watch-flres  glow; 

f  he  stars  that  burn  in  Europe's  night 
Conduct  them  to  the  foe. 

As  when  a  flower  feels  the  sun 

And  opens  to  the  sky. 
Knowing  their  dream  has  just  begun. 

They  hasten  forth  to  die. 

Be  it  the  mystery  of  love — 

Be  it  the  might  of  Truth — 
Some  wisdom  that  we  know  not  of 

Controls  the  heart  of  youth. 

-  All  that  philosophy  might  guess. 
These  children  of  the  light 
In  one  bright  act  of  death  compress. 
Then  vanish  from  our  sight. 

Like  meteors  on  a  midnight  sky 
They  break — so  clear,  so  brief — 

Their  glory  lingers  on  the  eye 
And  leaves  no  room  for  grief. 

And  when  to  joy  old  sorrows  turn. 

To  spring  war's  winter  long, 
Their  blood  in  every  heart  wUl  burn. 

Their  life  in  every  song. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  mourning  or 
depression  in  the  verses  written  in  memory 
of  the  late  Augustus  Peabody  Gardner, 
one  of  the  stanchest  advocates  of  pre- 
paredness] in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  member  from  Massachusetts.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  when  this  country  was 
drawn  into  the  war  he  gave  up  his  seat  to 
enter  the  Army  and  died  in  the  service  at 
a  training-camp  in  the  South. 

AUGUSTUS  PEABODY  GARDNER 
By  John  Jay  Chapman 

I  see — within  my  spirit—mystic  walls, 

And  slender  windows  casting  hallowed  light 
Along  dim  aisles  where  many  a  shadow  falls 

On  text  and  trophy,  effigy  and  tomb; 
And  here  each  youthful  h(!ro  and  old  knight 

Sleeps  on  his  marble  couch,  while  overhead 
The  tattered  banners  shed  their  bloom 

Of  glory  o'er  the  deeid. 

Here,  raised  in  brass  or  graved  in  stone. 

And  dated  with  the  passing  year. 
Are  names — companions  I  have  known. 

Whose  hands  I  clasjjt  but  yesterday, 
"Whose  volce.s  ring  within  my  ear: 

And  friends  of  earlier  epochs  far  away, 
Whose  spirits  answer  to  my  call 

Of  names  familiar  as  my  own, 
Written  upon  this  chapel  wall. 

How  strange  to  And  them  here  I 


So  soon,  so  early  sanctified, 

.    They  lie  within  the  nation's  heart. 

Calm,  safe,  those  sacred  tombs  beside 

Of  earlier  saints  who  kept  the  faith 
And  waged  the  battle  of  their  life 
As  'twere  a  part  of  that  celestial  strife 

That  makes  a  gain  of  death. 

Ah,  we  ourselves  have  slept. 

And  we,  who  but  half  knew  them,  find  them  here 
Where  into  light  they  stept. 

Upon  the  signal  that  the  Angel  gave — 
Like  him  who  now  upon  his  passing  bier 

Moves  into  History.     O  blessed  War, 
That  sends  a  blast  of  brightness  from  the  grave 

To  show  the  souls  of  mortals  as  they  are! 

Every  dog-lover's  heart  wiU  beat  warmer 
as  he  reads  this  tribute  to  the  fidelity  of 
man's  most  faithful  friend.  It  is  addrest 
by  Mr.  Chapman  to  his  son's  dog: 

TO  A  DOG 

By  John  Jay  Chapman 

Past  happiness  dissolves.     It  fades  away, 

GhostUke,  in  that  dim  attic  of  the  mind 

To  which  the  dreams  of  childhood  are  consigned. 

Here,  withered  garlands  hang  in  slow  decay. 

And  trophies  glimmer  in  the  dying  ray 

Of  stars  that  oncfe  with  heavenly  glory  shined. 

But  you,  old  friend,  are  you  still  left  behind 

To  tell  the  nearness  of  life's  yesterday? 

Ah,  boon  companion  of  my  vanished  boy. 

For  you  he  Uves;   in  every  sylvan  walk 

He  waits;   and  you  expect  him  everywhere. 

How  would  you  stir,  what  cries,  what  bounds  of 

joy, 
If  but  his  voice  were  heard  inr  casual  talk. 
If  but  his  footstep  sounded  on  the  stairl 

"In  Time  of  War"  reminds  one  of  the 
remark  of  a  prominent  business  man  who 
said  on  the  day  after  the  armistice  was 
declared,  "last  night  I  had  my  first  good 
night's  sleep  since  the  war  began."  Tho 
our  poet  suffered  a  very  personal  grief, 
as  has  been  said,  in  the  loss  of  his  son, 
Victor  Chapman,  who  died  in  the  aviation 
service  in  France,  still  the  feeling  of  dread 
as  to  what  each  day  might  bring  during 
the  tragic  years  of  the  conflict  was  not 
confined  to  individuals,  but  to  nations. 

IN  TIME   OF  WAR 

By  John  Jay  Chapman 

Sorrow,  that  watches  while  the  body  sleeps. 

Parted  the  curtains  of  the  cruel  dawn 

And  glided  noiselessly  to  her  sad  seat 

Beside  my  pillow- — "Art  thou  there,"  I  muttered, 

"  Spirit  of  silent  grief;    mute  prophetess 

That,  on  the  marble  fiu-rows  of  thy  brow, 

Wearest  the  print  of  wisdom  and  of  peace? 

Art  thou  .still  at  my  side,  thou  antique  nurse 

And  sybil  of  the  mind — who  ea.sily 

Enterest  the  prisons  of  humanity 

With  footfall  soft,  and  walkest  in  the  glooms 

Where  none   save   thee   may   come?      Shield   me 

to-day ! 
And,  when  the  sun's  insufferable  finger 
Moves  o'er  the  wainscot,  and  his  dreaded  ray 
Sears  the  imsheathed  soul.  O  mighty  Spirit. 
Darken  mine  eyes  till  night  be  come  againi" 

There  is  a  thrilling  note  of  triumph  in  the 
lines  inspired  by  the  armistice  which  are 
based  on  a  brilliant  imaginative  conception. 

THE  ARMISTICE 

By  John  Jay  Chapman 

When  from  a  mighty  storm  far  out  at  sea 
Roll  in  the  gla.ssy  and  gigantic  waves — 
Wreck-laden  Tritons,  bearing  in  their  arms 


The  wastage  of  a  world — and  o'er  the  scene 

Rises  the  sun-god;    and  along  the  shore 

People  with  uplift  eyes  await  the  fleet. 

Or  falling  on  their  knees,  stretch  up  their  hands 

To  the  restored  serenity  of  heaven, 

For  in  their  hearts  the  storm  is  running  still ; 

So  we  await  our  war-ships  on  the  flood, 

Brimming  with  laureled  legions  and  the  gleam 

Of  gun  ami  helmet,  and  the  tattered  flags 

That  tinge  the  sea  with  crim.son,  telling  of  those 

Left  sleeping  on  the  battle-fields  of  France, 

Or  on  the  piny  ridges  of  Lorraine 

Holding  the  steeps  for  freedom.     Shall  we  not 

Take  to  our  hearts  the  living  and  the  dead 

In  one  long,  proud  embrace  upon  the  shore? 

After  all  the  reality  we  have  lived 
through  since  1914,  one  looks  back  on  the 
days  before  that  fateful  year  as  tho  the 
whole  world  had  been  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  Mr.  Chapman  pictures  the 
nations  of  Europe  as  playing  with  the  toys 
of  art  and  education  which  fate  suddenly 
smashed  into  atoms. 

1914 

By  John  Jay  Chapman 

Alas,  too  much  we  loved  the  glittering  wares 

That  art  and  education  had  devised 
To  charm  the  leisure  of  pliilosophers ; 

The  thought,  the  passion  have  been  undersized 
In  Europe's  overeducated  brain; 
And  while  the  savants  attitudinized. 

Excess  of  learning  made  their  learning  vain 
Till  Fate  broke  all  the  toys  and  cried. 
Begin  Again!- 


There  is  a  story  of  poignant  interest  as 
well  as  the  lilt  of  old-time  verse  in  the 
hearty  and  musical  lines  called  "Song." 
In  a  few  deft  phrases  we  see  the  quarrel 
between  the  father  and  son  which  results 
in  the  son's  running  away  to  war.  Then 
follows  the  picture  of  the  father's  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  the  boy,  which  he  seeks  to 
assuage  by  turning  kindly  eyes  and  an 
open  hand  to  every  passer-by,  be  he  beg- 
gar or  thief. 

SONG 

By  John  Jay  Chapman 

Old  Farmer  Oats  and  his  son  Ned 
They  quarreled  about  the  old  mare's  bed. 
And  some  hard  words  by  each  were  said, 
*      Sing,  sing,  ye  all  I 

Chorus 

Let  every  man  stand  for  what  is  in  his  hand,  say  I. 
Let  every  man  give  to  keep  a  man  aUve,  say  I, 
For  it's  all  one  when  all's  done, 
Ye'U  keep  none  when  death's  come,  say  II 

II 

Then  Oats  he  bade  the  boy  be  hanged: 
So  up  he  stormed  and  oiit  he  banged ; 
And  awa.v  to  the  heath  and  the  wars  he's  ganged. 
Sing,  sing,  ye  all! — Chorus. 

HI 

Old  Farmer  Oats  witli  his  bent  head 
Is  ever  thinking  of  his  son  Ned, 
And  whether  the  lad  be  alive  or  dead. 

Sing,  sing,  ye  all! — Chorus. 

IV 

And  every  Ix^ggar  and  every  thief 
May  go  to  the  old  man  for  relief; 
For  love  is  love  and  grief  is  grief. 
Sing,  sing,  ye  all  1 

Chorits 

Let  every  man  stand  for  what  is  in  liis  hand,  .say  I, 
Let  every  man  give  to  keep  a  man  alive,  say  I, 
For  it's  all  one  when  all's  done, 
Ye'U  keep  none  when  death's  come,  say  I! 
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on  Ironing  Day 


USED 
to  hate 
wash- 
ing and  ironing 
— especially  iron- 
ing! What  woman 
doesn't?  The  weary  rn'onotony  of  it  is 
depressing.  So,  like  many  another,  I  let 
Mary  do  it. 

Mary  didn't  like  it  either,  so  she  left!  I 
found  it  impossible  to  replace  her,  without 
paying  more  than  I  could  afford.  So  there 
was  the  problem  back  on  my  hands. 

For  awhile  I  tried  sending  the  clothes  to 
the  laundry.  Of  course  it  would  be  unfair 
to  say  all  laundries  do  careless,  inferior  work 
— but  I  must  say  that  in  my  case  I  soon 
found  that  the  money  I  paid  to  have  it  done 
was  not  all  the  cost.  I  could  notice  the 
wear  on  my  beautiful  linens — and  when  I 
thought  what  these  have  cost  me,  not  only  in 
money,  but  in  work,  effort  in  embroidering, 
etc.,  I  became  frantic. 

A  friend  of  mine  suggested  an  electric 
washing  machine.  I  have  always  had  a 
terror  of  machinery.  However,  investigation 
disclosed  that  the  washers  were  quite  simple 
and  what  machinery  there  was,  was  neatly 
enclosed,  and  I  found  that  they  did  the 
work.  So  I  bought,  and  the  investment  has 
proved  a  grand  success. 

But  alas!  the  ironing  still  remained,  and 
that  is  what  troubled  me  the  most. 

By  chance, 
I  picked  up 
somewhere  a 
a  little  folder 
entitled  "4000 
Years  With- 
out  Progress". 
It  told  how 
the  laying  of 
bricks,  an  age- 
old  craft,  had 
quite  recently 
been  revolu- 
tionized so 
that  today  a 
bricklayer  lays  three  times  the  number  of 
bricks   with   less   effort   than    formerly.     It 


"The  laying  of  brick — f>ad 
been  nvoluHonized  " 


drew  a  comparison  to  a  woman  ironing; 
how  many  times  she  pushes  the  heavy  iron 
over  a  piece  like  a  tablecloth,  for  instance, 
until  the  whole  surface  is  gone  over.  1 
know  it  took  thirty-five  minutes,  and  I  am  a 
rapid  worker. 

And  then  it  mentioned  the  lifting  of  the 
iron  from  the  work  to  the  rest  until  both 
arms  ached,  and  the  steps  one  took  and  the 
hours  one  stood.  Oh!  I  knew  and  ap- 
preciated. Then  it  went  on  and  related 
how  and  why  this  was  unnecessary  and 
foolishly  wasted  effort. 

I  became  intensely  interested  and  dtd 
some  deep  thinking.  For  twelve  years  I 
had  had  this  problem  in  one  form  or 
another.  When  I  could  no  longer  get  a 
"Mary"  or  someone  else  to  endure  the 
drudgery,  I  had  ironed  myself  to  a  frazzle. 

Imagine 
my  surprise, 
then,  to  learn 
that  all  this 
while  there 
had  been 
available  to 
me  a  method- 
to  be  precise, 
a  Simplex 
Household 
I  r  o  n  e  r  that 
would  have 

saved  me  all  this  fuss  and  worry,  as  well 
as  $1200  in  real  money  which  I  carefully 
figured  as  having  been  paid  out  during  this 
time  in  laundry  bills,  help  and  fuel. 

But  now!  After  witnessing  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  Simplex  Ironer  I  could  hardly  wait 
until  one  was  permanently  installed  in  my 
house.  I  am  sure  that  thousands  of  other 
women  who  own  a  Simplex  will  agree  that 
it  is  positively  the  greatest  labor  saver  one 
can  have  in  the  home. 

Why,  I  would  sacrifice  my  piano,  much 
as  it  means  to  me,  before  I  would  give  up 
my  Simplex!  To  use  it  is  a  joy.  I  know 
what  a  difference  it  has  made  in  the  work. 
When  the  basket  is  empty  I  am  almost 
disappointed. 


use  my  Simplex  is  a  joy' 


'I  had  ironed  myself  to  a  frazzle" 


My  mes- 
sage to  all 
women  who 
have  the  care 
and  respon- 
sibility of  a 
home  is   this: 

Do  not 
think  of  what 
a  Simplex 
Ironer  costs, 
but  rather  of 
what  it  will 
save  for  you.  '^<" 

It  may  mean 

getting  along  without  a  laundress,  as  I  have 
done,  or  it  may  mean  employing  one  for  one 
instead  of  two  days.  At  any  rate  it  will 
make  you  independent  of  any. 

Besides  this  saving  of  wages  of  $2.50  to 
$3.00  a  day,  it  will  save  on  your  fuel  bill 
and  it  will  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
annoyance  in  little  ways. 

Your  husband  can  press  his  trousers  on  it, 
your  curtains  can  be  ironed  at  an  enormous 
saving.  Don't  think  it  will  do  only  a  few 
pieces  of  flat  work.  I  do  all  my  ironing  on 
it  except  shirt  waists  and  skirts,  even  my 
husband's  shirts,  my  house  dresses  and  the 
children's  rompers. 

I  trust  this  story  of  my  experience  in 
solving  the  ironing  problem  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  hundreds  of  discouraged 
housewives. 

Sincerely, 


Dear  Reader:  If  you,  too,  have  an 
ironing  problem,  let  us  help  you 
solve  it  as  we  have  for  Mrs.  Croy 
and  thousands  of  other  thrifty, 
intelligent  American  housewives. 
Send  for  our  booklet,  "Clean 
Linen  in  Abundance."  It  will 
be  gladly  mailed  on  request. 


AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO. 

506 — 168  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  70  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 
Pacific  Coast  Office:  431  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ADMIRAL  JELLICOE   ON   BRITAIN'S 

GRAND   FLEET  IN  THE   WAR 

.lellic-oe.  Admiral  A'lsrount.  Tho  Grand  Fleet, 
1914-191(i.  Its  Creation,  Development,  and  Work. 
With  illustrations,  plans,  and  diagrams.  Large  8vo, 
pp.  xvi-510.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$6  net. 

"AuthoritatiA'e,  unassuining,  detailed, 
businesslike."  best  desei-ibes  the  character 
of  this  imjjortant  volume.  And  it  is  by  the 
man  who  commanded  the  larg:est  na\'al 
force  in  history.  While  a  strictly  historical 
narrative  of  the  naval  policy  that  eventu- 
ally enabled  the  military  forces  of  the 
Allies  to  win  the  war,  it  is  full  of  sur- 
prizes. The  Admiral  begins  his  story  with 
a  modest  account  of  his  taking  command 
of  the  Grand  Fleet,  August  4,  1914,  and  a 
statement  of  the  staffs  of  the  various 
squadrons.  He  then  proceeds  to  set  forth 
the  "general  naval  strategy  in  home  waters," 
Btating  the  "main  objects  of  the  Navy"  as 
follows : 

1.  To  insure  for  British  ships  the  imim- 
peded  use  of  the  sea,  this  being  vital  to  the 
existence  of  an  island  nation,  particularly 
one  which  is  not  self-supporting  in  regard 
to  food. 

2.  In  the  event  of  war,  to  bring  steady 
economic  pressure  to  bear  on  our  adversarj^ 
by  denying  to  him  the  use  of  the  sea,  thus 
compelling  him  to  accept  peace. 

3.  Similarly  in  the  event  of  war  to 
cover  the  passage  and  assist  any  armj^ 
Bent  overseas,  and  to  protect  its  com- 
munications and  supplies, 

4.  To  prevent  invasion  of  this  country 
and  its  overseas  Dominions  by  enemy 
forces. 

The  problems  of  naval  chiefs  had  greatly 
changed  since  Napoleonic  times: 

"The  watching  policy  in  the  great  wars 
of  the  Napoleonic  era  was  carried  out  by 
keeping  our  squadrons,  through  fair  or  foul 
weather,  in  the  ^'icinity  of  those  ports  of 
the  enemy  in  which  his  fleet  lay.  Occa- 
sionally our  ships  were  driven  off  l)y  stress 
of  weather,  but  thej'  regained  their  stations 
as  soon  as  conditions  permitted.  During 
this  war,  however,  the  advent  of  the  sub- 
marine and  destroyer,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  use  of  the  mine  rendered  such 
dispositions    impossible." 

The  problem  of  blockading  the  enemy 
fleet  had  become  entirelj'  different: 

"These  facts  had  been  recognized  before 
the  war  and  a  watching  policy  from  a 
distance  decided  upon,  the  watch  l)eing 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  j)reventing 
enemy  vessels  from  gaining  the  open  sea, 
where  they  would  constitute  a  danger  to  our 
sea  communications.  Now  a  watch  main- 
tained at  a  distance  from  the  port  under 
observation  is  necessarily  only  partial, 
except  in  circumstances  when*  the  enemy 
has  to  pass  through  narrow  straits  before 
gaining  open  water." 

A  base  at  a  distance,  yet  not  too  far 
from  the  area  of  necessary  operations,  had 
to  be  chosen: 

"A  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
had  led  to  the  adoption  Iw  the  Admiralty 
of  Scapa  Flow  in  the  Orkneys  as  the  main 
Fleet  Base,  and  the  Admiralty  had  de- 
termined upon  a  naval  strategy  in  home 
waters,  in  the  event  of  war  witli  (lermany, 
V)ased  upon  the  idea  that  the  (Jrand  Fleet 
would  control  the  North  Sea,  and  that  the 
Channel  Fleet  would  watch  the  Knglisli 
Cliannel,  thus,  in  combination,  holding  tlie 
enemy's  main  force. 

"To  effect  this  jmrpose,  it  was  intended 
that  the  main  Battle  Fleet  should  occupy, 
as    circumstances    permitted,    a    strategic 


position  in  the  North  Sea  Avhere  it  would 
act  in  support  of  cruiser  squadrons  carry- 
ing out  sweeps  to  the  soutliward  in  search 
of  enemy  vessels,  and  should  be  favorably 
placed  for  bringing  the  High  Seas  Fleet  to 
action  should  it  put  to  sea." 

The  relative  strength  of  the  German 
and  British  na^-ies  was  in  man.A'  important 
particulars  less  favorable  to  the  British 
than  had  been  sui)i)Osed.  In  efficient  sub- 
marines, for  instance,  both  built  and 
building,  the  Germans  were  superior  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Similarlj^  in  de- 
stroyers the  British  were  Aveak  relati^-ely 
to  their  capital  ships — 

"A  change  in  previous  naval  practise 
was  considered  necessary  at  an  earl.v  period, 
because  vessels  moving  at  anything  but 
high  speed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  ships  in  company,  ran  very 
consideralile  risks  in  waters  where  we  might 
expect  enemy  submarines  to  be  operating, 
unless  screened  by  a  strong  force  of 
destroyers.  This  conclusion  affected  the 
movements  and  operations  of  th»  Battle 
Fleet,  since  the  number  of  destroyers  A\e 
possest  was  quite,  inadequate  to  form  a 
screen  for  a  Battle  fleet  and  a  Battle- 
Cruiser  Squadron  which  constantly  kept 
the  sea.  The  number  required  for  such  a 
screen  to  be  effective  was  at  least  forty 
for  the  Battle  Fleet  alone  as  then  con- 
stituted, and  that  number,  forty,  was  all 
that  we  had  stationed  at  the  northern 
base." 

There  was  under  requirement,  moreover, 
not  merely  protection  of  the  capital  shijis 
and  the  patrol  of  the  exits  to  prevent 
access  to  or  egress  from  Germany,  but 
also  the  guarding  of  the  transports  carry- 
ing troops  to  P'rance,  and  the  prevention 
of  raids  and  even  of  an  invasion  of  the 
British  coasts.  ISleanwhile,  the  xmfortified 
condition  of  the  Scapa  Flow  base  had, 
mainly  by  the  fleet's  own  forces,  to  be 
reniedied  and  the  ])lace  rendered  secure 
against  attack.  <  Indeed,  the  first  year  of 
the  war  furnished  Germany  oi>portunities 
which  she  missed — 

"I  have  often  wondered  why  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  make  greater  efforts  to  reduce 
our  strength  in  capital  shij)s  by  destroyer 
or  submarine  attacks  on  our  l)ases  in  those 
early  days.  They  ])ossest,  in  comparison 
with  the  uses  for  whic^h  they  were  required, 
almost  a  superfluity  of  destroyers,  certainly 
a  superfluity  as  compared  with  ourselves, 
and  they  could  not  have  put  them  to  a 
b(>tter  use  than  in  an  attack  on  Scapa 
Flow  during  the  early  months  of  the  1914- 
191.'i  winter. 

"In  August,  1914,  Germany  had  ninety- 
six  destroyers  in  home  waters  fit  for  such 
an  operation,  all  with  a  speed  of,  or  exceed- 
ing, M)  knots,  this  number  being  in  addi- 
tion to  a  total  of  f()rt\-(Mght  more  destroy- 
ers, rather  snuillei-  and  with  si)eeds  vaiwing 
between  2()  and  .'50  knots,  w  liich  \\ere  quite 
fit  for  work  in  the  Baltic  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  German  bases  in  the  North  Sea. 

'•'This  country  had  in  home  waters  at 
the  same  period  only  seventy-six  destroy- 
ers that  could  be  compared  with  the  German 
^'esscls  in  view  of  modern  requirements, 
and  thirty-three  of  these  had  a  si)eed  of 
only  27  knots.  Of  the  s(>venty-six  destroy- 
ers, forty  were  allotted  to  the  Grand 
Fleet  proper,  the  remaining  thirtj'-six 
being  based  on  Harwich 

'"I'lu!  Germans  had  their  best  oppor- 
tunities between  November,  1914,  and 
F.'l)rnary,  1915.  After  April.  1915,  the 
situation  got  steadily  worse  for  the  enemy." 

In  dreadnoughts  Mwenty  to  thirteen) 
ami    battle-cruisers    (four    to    three)    alone 


■was  the  Grand  Fleet  superior  to  the  Ger- 
man High  Seas  Fleet,  ^vhilfe  in  destroyers 
the  latter  excelled  (eighty-eight  to  fort\- 
two).  The  general  result  w^s  that  after 
war  began  it  was  "necessary  for  us  in  the 
Grand  Fleet  to  build  up  what  w^s  almost  a 
new  organization" — 

"  (a)  The  submarine  had  just  become 
a  most  formidable  weapon;  its  develop- 
ment during  the  war  was  extraordinarily 
rapid. 

"  (fc)  The  airship  as  a  scout  was  in  its 
infancy  at  the  start,  but  it  also  developefl 
with  great  rapidity,  as  did  the  heavier- 
than-air  machines. 

"  (c)  The  mine,  neglected  bj-  us,  had 
been  highly  developed  by  the  enemy,  both 
defensively  and  offensiveh'. 

"  (d)  The  effective  range  both  of  the 
gun  and  of  the  torpedo  was  quickly  shown 
to  be  much  greater  than  had  been  con- 
sidered possible  before  the  war. 

"  (e)  Wireless  telegraphy  developed  ■with 
great  rapidity,  and  was  put  to  manj-  uses 
not  dreamed  of  in  prewar  days. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  were  Aery 
fortunate  in  having  the  fleet  concentrated 
at  the  outbreak  of  war." 

Fortunatel\',  the  Germans  adopted  a 
"passive  role"  for  two  reasons — (1)  com- 
mand of  the  Baltic  would  be  lost  if  the 
High  Seas  Fleet  Avere  Aveakened;  (2)  a 
defensiAe  role  created  far  more  difficulties 
for  the  British  and  restricted  their  offen- 
siA'e  operations.  Of  course,  the  length  of 
the  Avar  and  the  consequent  progressiA'e 
A^eakening  through  loss  of  morale,  because 
of  inactivity,  and  the  rigors  of  the  block- 
ade Avere  not  taken  into  account  by  the 
Germans. 

Of  the  many  actiAities,  of  the  dcA-eloj)- 
nient  of  aggi'essiAe  and  defensiAe  detail, 
necessitated  by  the  conditions,  the  laATnan 
could  haAe  no  conception.  And  the  unfold- 
ing of  effectiAeness  under  the  enormous 
difficulties  presented,  described  with  no 
vainglorying  by  Admiral  Jellicoe,  must 
command  adnih'ation  as  the  Aastness  of  the 
task  is  gradually  reAealed.  But  the 
pressure,  steadily  increasing,  had  its  final 
effect  on  the  Teutons: 

"The  deeisiA'e  effect  of  the  blockade 
did  not  become  apparent  until  the  end, 
when  the  final  crash  came,  and  it  was  seen 
how  supreme  an  influence  on  the  result  of 
the  war  this  poAverful  weapon  had  exer- 
cised. EA'en  those  Avho  during  the  war 
had  been  asking  Avhat  the  NaA'^'  was 
doing,  recognized  at  the  last  hoAV  \ictory 
had  been  achieAed,  largely  as  the  result 
of  the  silent  pressure  of  sea  power." 

It  is  to  be  ])resumed  that  only  those 
professionally  interest(>d  Avill  foUoAV  the 
Admiral's  narratiAe  throughout.  It  is 
almost  diaristic  in  details  of  daily  cruising 
and  tlu>  results  as  carried  out  and  achieAed 
by  the  Aarious  squadrons  and  elements  of 
the  fleet.  The  almost  fragility  of  men- 
of-Avar  with  their  compl(>x  of  machinery 
impresses  itself  on  the  reader  as  he  learns 
of  the  frequent  need  of  repairs — so  that 
])ractically  ncAcr  Avas  the  Grand  Fleet  at 
total  possible  strength.  But  doggedness 
and  industry,  courage,  daring,  and  pru- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  British  and  sonu'- 
thing  (perhaps  fear)  on  the  part  of  the 
(Jermans  eventually  carried  the  day  for 
the  former. 

The  tAvo  parts  of  the  book  to  which  th(> 
casual  reader  Avill  turn  at  once  are  the 
accounts  of  the  Dogger  Bank  action  and 
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'^r^HE  Cadillac   Company  has  never,  without 
A    warrant,  cautioned  the  public  to  guard  against 
possible  disappointment  in  delivery. 

Such  a  word  of  warning  is  imperative  at  this 
moment. 

Production  has  now  reached  its  normal  volume 
and  will  continue  at  that  point. 

But  it  will  not  be  safe,  even  for  those  counting 
on  obtaining  a  Cadillac  as  late  as  mid-summer,  to 
defer  placing  their  orders. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  plainly  apparent. 

The  normal,  natural,  Cadillac  market  has  always 
absorbed  each  year's  progressive  increase. 

This  stable,  steadfast  demand  has  now  been  greatly 
accelerated. 

The  hosts  returning  from  France  are  spreading 
everywhere  the  gospel  of  Cadillac  precedence  the 
world  over. 

« 

The  Cadillac  army  of  old  and  faithful  friends  has 
been  augmented  by  a  second  army  of  admirers 
who  will  be  content  with  no  other  car. 

If  your  Cadillac  dealer  cautions  you  to  lose  no 
time  in  placing  your  order,  his  motive  is  sincere. 

He  Is  acting  in  your  interest,  and  we  ask  you  to 
accept  his  suggestion  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
offered. 


CADILLAC    MOTOR  CAR  COM  PANY*  DETROIT,  M  ICH. 
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of  the  Jutland  fight.  The  general  im- 
pression made  bj-  Admiral  Jellicoe  here  is: 
(1)  of  the  superior,  farther-sighted  prepara- 
tions of  the  Germans;  (2j  that  their  fire- 
control  was  better,  especially  at  night; 
and  (3)  that  their  armor,  projectiles,  and 
shells  were  moie  effective.  Relatively, 
one  may  say,  the  British  Navy  was 
unprepared. 

The  book  should  be  widely  read,  and, 
especially  by  our  legislators,  thoroughly 
studied.  Its  plain  statement  of  fact, 
glossing  no  failures  and  excusing  no 
errors,  may  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
America  if  the  efforts  for  an  effective 
League  of  Nations  do  not  meet  com- 
plete success.  If  the  Germans  could  build 
so  efficiently  as  they  did,  they  or  another 
nation  may  do  so  again,  and,  with  a  genius 
and  courage  to  employ  the  force  thus 
created  greater  than  they  had,  may  menace 
the  world.  The  nations  not  with  the 
Central  Powers  may  have  felt  confident 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  British  naval 
forces.  Admiral  Jellicoe's  volume  shows 
definitely  how  serious  might  have  become 
the  menace  had  the  Germans  realized  their 
opportunity  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  war. 

HOME  GARDENS  AND  WAR -GARDENS 

Fullerton,  Edith  Loriiig.  The  Book  of  the  Home 
Garden.  Pp.  260.  New  York  and  London:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Pack,  Charles  Latlirop.  The  War-Gardeu 
Victorious.  Pp.  243.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

An  out-of-door  breeziness  makes  "The 
Book  of  the  Home  Garden"  a  pleasant  as 
well  as  useful  manual  for  the  youthful 
gardener.  In  her  devotion  to  her  subject, 
Mrs.  Fullerton  has  injected  into  the  writing 
a  friendly  camaraderie  that  makes  the  read- 
ing interesting  and  always  suggestive.  The 
little  seedlings  take  on  individuality  and 
the  struggle  with  bugs  and  worms  becomes 
at  once  a  scientific  operation  and  a  battle 
royal.  She  tells  the  amateur  home- 
gardener  just  how  to  plan  and  make  his 
garden,  how  his  plants  should  be  cared  for, 
and  how  to  harvest  his  crop.  Vegetables, 
flowers,  and  small  fniits  all  come  in  for 
consideration,  and  the  directions  for  the 
various  operations  are  given  in  simjjle, 
definite  terminology,  with  helpful  photo- 
graphic reproductions  and  drawings.  These 
illustrations  are  furnished  by  her  husband, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Fullerton,  C^hief  Grub  Scout  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  In  a  pleasing 
introduction  Maj.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  Pro- 
fessor of  Vocational  Education  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  expresses  his  conviction 
that,  through  her  varied  experience  in 
gardening  and  her  success  in  telUng  others 
how  to  do  it,  "Mrs.  Fullerton  has  made  a 
contribution  to  outdoor  life  second  to  no 
woman  in  America." 

"The  War-Garden  Victorious"  is  a 
record,  a  plea,  and  a  prophecy,  Mr. 
Pack  tells  of  the  remarkable  movement 
which  war-time  necessity  set  on  foot,  how 
it  grew  to  miraculous  proportions  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  War-Garden 
Commission,  of  which  he  was  president, 
and  of  the  gratifying  results,  with  benefit 
to  the  famine-threatened  Allies,  to  the 
fighters,  to  the  country,  the  community, 
and  the  individual  gardener.  But,  altho 
the  pressure  of  war  is  removed,  the  neces- 
sity for  gardening  has  not  passed.  With 
the  restoration  of  commerce  comes  an 
additional  demand  for  American  food- 
stuffs for  the  impoverished  nations  of 
Europe.  Nor  should  the  tremendous  bene- 
fits accruing  to  the  country  from  the  use 
of  idle  tracts  of  land  and  from  the  labor 
of  city  farmers  be  lost.     Mr.  Pack  is  con- 
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fident  that  they  A\nll  not  be  lost,  that  the 
country  has  learned  its  lesson,  and  that 
"the  cultivators  of  our  war-gardens,  now 
become  Aictory  gardens,  will  continue  their 
labors."'  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  there  are  se\'eral  full-page  reproduc- 
tions in  color  of  successful  posters  used  in 
the  war-garden  campaign.  A  generous 
appendix  consists  of  two  bulletins  issued 
by  the  National  War-Garden  Commission, 
one  on  "War-Gardening  and  Home  Stor- 
age of  Vegetables,"  and  one  on  "Home 
Canning  and  Dr.A'ing."  The  volume  is  not 
for  sale,  but  for  presentation  to  libraries, 
garden  committees,  and  others  interested 
in  war-gardening. 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  IN 
UTERATURE 

Patton,  Julia  (Ph.D.).    The  English  TlUage.    A 

Literary  Study.  1750-1850.  Pp.  x-236.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    1918.     $1.50  net. 

This  Aolume  is  offered  as  a  study  of  the 
JjUglish  Adllage,  as  reflected  in  English 
poetry  and  prose.  The  statement  fairly  de- 
scribes an  attractive  volume.  To  prepare 
for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  treatment 
of  the  village  in  EngUsh  literature,  the 
author  sketches  the  social  and  economic 
history  of  England  from  medieval  to 
modern  times,  and  explains  the  literary 
aspect  of  her  study  thus: 

"In  this  studj',  therefore,  village  litera- 
ture connects  itself  on  the  one  side  with 
conventions  of  the  pastoral  ^d  Georgie; 
with  heroic  couplet  and  EngUsh  prose  and 
new  verse  forms;  with  eighteenth-century 
sentimentalism  and  the  romantic  move- 
ment. On  the  other  side  it  connects  itself 
with  the  growth  of  a  democratic  spirit  in 
an  aristocratic  age;  with  two  great  move- 
ments, the  industrial  revolution  and  the 
less  familiar  but  almost  more  fundamental 
agrarian  revolution.  It  brings  us  into 
contact  with  national  questions  such  as 
that  of  the  English  poor,  of  which  the  case 
of  villagers  presents  pnly  one  phase.  .  .  . 
It  involves  the  great  'land  question'  with 
which  the  whole  world  is  to-day  concerned 
as  never  before,  the  settling  of  which  bids 
fair  to  hold  a  first  place  in  the  efforts  of 
many  nations  for  many  decades  to  follow 
the  conclusion  of  the  war." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of 
this  study  is  the  explanation  it  giA  es  of  the 
term  "endosiu-e,"  and  the  discussion  of  the 
literature  dealing  with  the  evils  occasioned 
by  the  practise  of  enclosure: 

"The  early  village  was  not  set  in  fields 
enclosed  by  beautiful  hedges  or  picturesque 
stone  walls,  T)ut  lay  almost  wholly  open  and 
without  enclosing  barriers.  To  an  apn 
proaching  traA^eler  the  village  first  an- 
nounced itself  by  its  steeple  rising  from  the 
trees,  and  by  its  dark-timbered  and  red- 
roofed  old  manor  house.  Adjoining  these 
stretched  the  glebe  of  the  parson  and  the 
hopie-farm  of  the  lord,  the  latter  a  con- 
tinuous block  of  cultivated  land  with  barns, 
stables,  and  dwellings  for  steward  and 
manorial  servants.  Close  to  the  manor  lay 
the  village  proper,  its  farm-houses  and 
cottages  clustering  together  or  set  unevenlj' 
along  the  single  straggling  road,  and  its 
fields  disposed  in  a  curiously  irregular 
pattern,  three  or  four  large  patches  of  land 
crossed  and  streaked  by  long  strips  of 
cultivated  ground  five  or  six  yards  in  A\idth, 
separated  by  narrower  strips  of  grasiv 
Somewhere  within  the  pattern  lay  an  ex- 
panse of  waste  and  a  stretch  of  woodland." 

The  hfe  of  the  \411age  was  commc^rcial, 
the  whole  economy  "like  a  partnership,  in 
which  a  farm  was  owned  and  ojJtTated  by  a 
group  of  persons  holding  a  varying  number 
of  shares."  But  with  the  coming  of 
"enclosure"  came  a  vast  change  in  village 
life — enclosure  signifying  "the  surrounding 
of  op(^n  land  with  ditches,  hedges,  or  other 
barriers,  as  the  sign  of  individual,  exclusive 


ownership  mstead  of  common  possession 
and  use."  For  manj^  jears  there  was 
sufficient  unclaimed  territory  to  meet  the 
need  of  a  growing  population,  but  there 
came  a  time  when  the  common  land  of  the 
village  had  to  be  used,  and  with  the  desire 
of  manorial  lords  to  increase  their  holdings 
and  i>ower  means  were  invented  for  dis- 
possessing the  cottagers  of  their  land,  even 
of  their  homes.  The  people  thus  deprived 
of  home  and  land  found  themselves  forced 
to  work  as  day-lalx)rers  with  poor  and 
unsteady  pay.  PoAerty  and  discourage- 
ment fell  upon  them.  Many  of  them 
crossed  to  America  to  build  themselves 
new  homes.  When  one  realizes  that 
"nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage 
of  England  was  enclosed  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,"  one 
can  appreciate  the  vast  extent  of  suffering 
and  distress  that  was  caused  by  this  system." 
In  the  discussion  of  "Village  Literature" 
such  names  as  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth, 
Burns,  George  Eliot,  Hardy,  and  Gals- 
worthy are  included  with  those  of  Crabbe, 
Ebenezer  EUiott,  Bloomfield,  Barnes — and 
our  OAvn  Washington  Irving.  The  works 
pertinent  to  Aallage  life  are  treated  in  a 
manner  both  thorough  and  entertaining. 

AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  STUDIES 

Johnson,  Allen  [Editor].  The  Chronicles  of 
America.  Ten  volumes.  8x5  in.  New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press.  1918.  $3.50  a  volume  net, 
bound  in  cloth. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  we  are  now 
living  in  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
in  history,  our  own  as  well  as  European. 
And  if  that  be  true,  there  is  all  the  more 
necessity  for  trjang  to  measure  our  ob- 
ligations. Americanism  is  not  something 
that  was  born  in  a  night.  It  came  out 
of  a  long  past,  full  of  peril  and  struggle. 
To  know  something  of  that  past,  of  men 
and  moA'ements,  the  influences  and  great 
endeavors  that  haA^e  helped  mightily  in 
molding  our  national  life,  is  surely  worth 
while  to  every  one  trying  to  aid  in  an  in- 
telligent solution  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  beset  us.  It  is  in  this  relation  that 
these  weU-edited  volumes  will  be  of  much 
serAace  to  every  patriotic  American. 

In  a  rcAaew  of  the  first  ten  A'^olumes,  in 
our  issue  of  January  25,  this  j'ear,  the' 
plan  of  this  noteworthy  enterprise,  which 
when  completed  will  comprise  fifty  vol- 
umes and  embrace  the  entire  history  of  the 
country,  was  set  forth.  The  second  instal- 
ment covers  the  same  number  of  volumes 
as  the  fu-st,  leaving  incomplete  thirty 
volumes,  which  will  be  published  in  lots  of 
ten  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  six  months. 
The  titles  of  the  second  issue  are  as  foUows: 
"The  Spanish  Conquerors" — A  Chronicle 
of  the  Dawn  of  Empire  OA-erseas  (Vol.  2); 
"The  Fathers  of  New  England"— A 
Chronicle  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealths 
(Vol.  6);  "Dutch  and  English  on  the 
Hudson" — A  Chronicle  of  Colonial  New 
York  (Vol.  7);  '"The  Old  Northwest"— 
A  Chronicle  of  the  Ohio  Vallev  and  Beyond 
(Vol.  19);  "The  Cotton  Kingdom"— A 
Chronicle  of  the  Old  South  (Vol.  27) ;  "  The 
Antislaverv  Crusade" — A  Chronicle  of 
the  Gathering  Storm  (Vol.  28);  "The  Day 
of  the  Confederacv" — A  Chronicle  of  tho 
Embattled  South ^  (Vol.  30);  "The  Old 
Merchant  Marine" — A  Chronicle  of  Amer- 
ican Ships  and  Sailors  (Vol.  36);  "The 
Age  of  Big  Business" — A  Chronicle  of  the 
Captains  of  Industfj^  (Vol.  39);  and  "The 
Boss  and  the  Machine" — A  Chronicle  of 
the  Politicians  and  Party  Organization 
(Vol.  43). 

One  finds  in  most  Aolumes  a  healthy 
infusion  of  the  human  element.  Illus- 
trations and  maps  are  unusually  fine. 
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THERE  is   no   other   tread   like  the 
Republic  Staggard  Tread. 

It  is  a  patented  design;  a  really  scientific, 
really  effective  non-skid. 

It  does  get  maximum  grip  with  minimum 
friction. 

The  long  oval  studs  roll  with  the  road — 
not  against  it. 

They  are  always  headed  in  the  direction 
of  the  wheel's  travel. 

Like  a  properly  dressed  belt  on  a  pulley, 
they  set  up  the  least  resistance;  but  they 
grip  in  a  way  that  utilizes  all  the  power. 

The  full  length  of  at  least  three  whole 
studs  is  always  in  contact  with  the  road. 

That  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  ten- 
dency to  skid  or  side-slip,  although  the 
brakes  might  be  unequally  adjusted. 

It  serves  to  keep  the  car  on  a  straight 

track,  even  in  slippery  mud. 

. "  hi'..         J*-" 

The  toughening  of  rubber  by  the  Prodium 
Process  makes  Republic  Tires  last  longer. 

It  also  makes  the  big,  Sturdy  Staggard 
Studs  last  longer;  and  they  preserve  their 
anti-skid  effectiveness  to  the  very  last. 


Republic  Inner  Tubes,  both  Black-Line  Red  and 
Gray,  have  a  reputation  for  freedom  from  trouble 

The    Republic    Rubber    Corporation 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
Export  Dept.,  149  Broadway,  Singer  Building:,  New  York  City 

Originator   of    the    First    Effective    Rubber 
Non-Skid   Tire — Republic  Staggard  Tread 

Republic 

Tread 

Maximum  Grip  with 
Min im um    Friction 


Republic 
Tires 
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What  the  Owners  Know  About  Metal  Lath 

The  house  is  built.  And  with  rightful  pride  the  owners 
view  the  materialization  of  their  dreams.  They  have  built 
for  more  than  shelter;  they  have  built  for  endurance, 
beauty,  comfort;  for  protection  against  fire,  weather, 
decay  and  heavy   repair  cost.      They  have  built  with 

M  ETAL  LATH 

Because  C^etal  Lasts 


Well  they  know  that  there  will  be  no  plaster 
weaknesses,  no  falling  plaster,  no  unsightly 
cracks  to  mar^ walls  and  ceilings. 

They  find  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
walls  and  ceilings  offer  remarkable  resistance 
against  fire,  due  to  unburnable  qualities  of 
plaster  on  Metal  Lath — walls  and;. ceilings 
that  endure. 

If  the  outer  walls  are  of  stucco,  or  similar 


material,  they  realize  that  these  same  Metal 
Lath  advantages,  backed  by  thirty  years' 
experience,  are  insured  there  also. — They 
have,  indeed,  built  a  HOME. 

Interesting  Book — Free 

Write  today  for  this  free  book,  "Home 
Building  for  Permanence  and  Safety." 
It  pictures  many  famous  homes  and  buildings 
fortified  with  Metal  Lath,  because  metal  lasts. 


ASSOCIATED     METAL      LATH     MANUFACTURERS 


THE  BERGER  MANUFACTUR- 
ING   COMPANY,    Canton.   Ohio 

THE  BOSTWICK  STEEL  LATH 
COMPANY,  Niks,  Ohio 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  EX- 
PANDED METAL  COMPANIES. 
Braddock.   Pa. 

THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING 
COMPANY,   YounEslown,  Ohio 

MILWAUKEE  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY.  Milwaukee,  Wis.      . 


Edison  Building 
Chicago.  Illinois 


E  H 
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NORTH  WESTERN  EXPANDED 
METAL  COMPANY,  Oid  Colony 
lildg.,  Cliicajo 

PENN     METAL    COMPANY, 
65   Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SYKES  METAL  LATH  A  ROOF- 
ING COMPANY,   Nilcs,  Ohio 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY, 
Younestown,  Ohio 

YOUNGSTOWN  PRESSED  STEEL 
COMPANY.  Younjstown    Ohio 


^ 
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PETROGRAD    JUST    BKFORE    THE    EX- 
PLOSION  OF  THE   RUSSIAN  VOLCANO 

PETIIOORAD  on  Iho  cvo  of  lh.>  Bol- 
shevik revolution,  like  I'uris  wiien  (he 
Red  Terror  arose  a  century  before,  was  full 
of  color  and  eonlrast,  of  all  the  trajjedy, 
farce,  foolishness,  rage,  trea(^h(>ry,  and 
idealism  of  an  emotional  state  that  threat- 
ened to  run  Avild.  Tliomas  (""arlyle,  tlie 
En<i;lish  philosopher,  has  i)ut  into  \vor<ls  a 
marvelous  kaleidoscopic  view  of  the  Fr(>nch 
Revolution,  drawn  from  thousands  of  per- 
sonal accounts  and  documents.  John 
Reed,  the  American  rej)orter  and  amateur 
Bolslun'ik,  has  done  somethintj  of  the  same 
sort  for  the  new  and  eciually  dramatic 
overturn  in  Russia,  with  the  differences 
that  Mr.  Reed  was  an  intimate  part  of  tlie 
large  events  of  which  he  writes,  and  that  lie 
writes  rather  as  a  partiz;an  than  as  a 
]>hilosopher.  The  American  -WTiter  is  ad- 
mittedly an  enthusiast,  y)ut  he  had  the 
advantage  of  being  closely  in  touch  with 
the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  and  competent 
critics  have  hailed  his  ])ook,  "Ten  Days 
That  Shook  the  World"  (Boni  &  Liveright), 
as  easily  the  most  colorful  of  all  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Russian  overturn  that  have 
reached  book  form.  In  an  early  chapter  he 
mentions  the  steadily  rising  underciu'rent 
of  the  "revolutionary  masses,"  and  turns 
to  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The 
Kerensky  regime,  it  ai)pears,  left  various 
irreconcilable  elements  of  the  Russian 
population  free  to  express  their  feelings, 
and  the  monarchists  and  other  reaction- 
aries were  no  slower  about  expressing 
themselves  than  were  the  twenty  -  odd 
varieties  of  revolutionists.  In  fact,  the 
open  extravagances  of  the  rich  while  the 
poor  were  starving  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  helped  provoke  the  red  rising.  Mr. 
Reed  cites  some  instances  of  conservative 
proA'ocation  to  offset  the  many  tales  of 
revolutionary  intrigue  to  which  we  have 
already  listened.  To  quote  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  ease: 

At  the  same  time  there  were  signs  every- 
where that  the  forces  of  reaction  were  gain- 
ing confidence.  At  the  Trotzky  Farce 
Theater  in  Petrograd,  for  example,  a 
burlesque  called  "Sins  of  the  (V.ar"  was 
interrupted  by  a  group  of  monarchists, 
Avho  threatened  to  lyn(^h  the  actors  for 
"insulting  the  Emperor."  Certain  news- 
])apers  began  to  sigh  for  a  "Russian 
Napoleon."  It  was  the  usual  thing  among 
hourgeoiti  inlelligen.tzia  to  refer  to  the 
Soviets  of- Workers'  Deputies  {Rabotchikh 
Deputatov)  as  Snbatchikh  Deputatov — Dogs' 
Deputies. 

On  October  \o  I  had  a  conversation  with 
a  gi-eat  Russian  capitalist,  Stepan  George- 
vitch  LianozoA',  known  as  the  "Russian 
Rockefeller" — a  Cadet  by  political  faith. 

"Revolution,"  he  said,  "is  a  sickness. 
Sooner  or  later  the  foreign  Powers  must 
intervene   here — as    one   ■\^'ould    intervene 


to  cure  a  sick  child,  and  tc^acli  it  how  to 
\\alk.  Of  course,  it  would  Ix^  mori"  or  less 
imi)roi)er,  but  tlu'  nations  must  reali/.(t  the 
danger  of  Bolshevism  in  their  own  coun- 
tri(^  -such  contagious  ideas  as  'prole- 
tarian dictatorship,'  and  'world  .social 
revolution.'  .  .  .  There  is  a  chance  that 
this  intervention  nuiy  not  be  necessary. 
Trans])ortati()ii  is  demoralized,  the  fao 
tories  are  closing  down,  and  the  (lernums 
are  advancing.  Star\'ation  and  def<»at 
may  bring  the  Russian  peo[de  to  their 
senses 

Mr.  Lianozov  was  (;m})halic  in  his 
opinion  that,  whatever  happened,  it  would 
be  imi>ossil)le  for  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  })ermit  the  existence  of  the 
Workers'  Shop  Committees,  or  to  allow 
the  woi'kers  any  share  in  the  management 
of  industr.N'. 

"As  for  the  Bolsheviki,  they  will  be  done 
away  with  by  one  of  two  methods.  The 
Government  can  evacuate  Petrograd,  then 
a  state  of  siege  declared,  and  the  military 
commander  of  the  district  can  deal  with 
these  gentlemen  without  legal  formalities. 
...  Or  if,  for  example,  the  Constitucmt 
Assembly  manifests  any  Utopian  tenden- 
cies, it  can  be  dispersed  by  force  of 
arms " 

Winter  Avas  coming  on — the  terrible 
Russian  winter.  I  heard  business  men 
speak  of  it  so :  "  Winter  was  always  Russia's 
best  friend.  Perhaps  now  it  will  rid  lis  of 
rtivolution."  On  the' freezing  front  miser- 
able armies  continued  to  starve  and  die, 
without  enthusiasm.  The  railways  were 
breaking  down,  food  lessening,  factories 
closing.  The  desperate  masses  cried  out 
that  the  bourgeoisie  were  sabotaging  the  life 
of  the  peoj)le,  causing  defeat  on  the 
front.  Riga  had  been  surrendered  just 
after  General  Korniloff  said  publicly,"  Must 
we  i)ay  with  Riga  the  price  of  bringing 
the  country  to  a  sense  of  its  duty?" 

To  Americans  it  is  incredible  that  the 
class  war  should  develop  to  such  a  pitch. 
But  I  have  personally  met  officers  on  the 
northern  front  Avho  frankly  preferred 
military  disaster  to  cooperation  with  the 
Soldiers'  Committees.  The  secretarj^  of 
the  Petrograd  l)raiich  of  the  Cadet  i)arty 
told  me  that  the  breakdown  of  the  coun- 
try's economic  life  was  part  of  a  campaign 
to  discredit  the  revolution.  An  Allied 
diplomat,  whose  name  I  promised  not  to 
mention,  confirmed  this  from  his  own 
knowledge.  1  know  of  certain  coal-mines 
near  Kharkof  a\  hich  were  tired  and  flooded 
by  their  owners,  of  textile  factories  at 
^Moscow  whose  engineers  put  the  machinery 
out  of  order  when  they  left,  of  railroad 
officials  caught  by  the  workers  in  the  act 
of  crippling  locomotives 

A  large  section  of  the  propertied  classes 
])ref erred  the  Germans  to  the  revolu- 
tii^n — even  to  the  ProA'isional  Government 
— and  didn't  hesitate  to  say  so.  In  the 
Russian  household  where  I  lived,  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  at  the  dinuer-tahle 
was  almost  invariably  the  coming  of  the 
Germans,  bringing  "law  and  order."  .  .  . 
One  evening  I  spent  at  the  house  of  a 
^Moscow  merchant;  during  tea  we  asked  the 
eleven  people  at  the  table  whether  they 
preferred  "Wilhelm  or  the  Bolsheviki." 
The  vote  Avas  ten  to  one  for  Wilhelm 

The  speculators  took  advantage  of  the 
universal  disorganization  to  pile  up  for- 
tunes,   and    to    spend    them    in   fantastic 


revelry  or  the  corruption  of  Oovernment 
officials.  Foodstuffs  and  fuel  were  hoardcfi, 
or  secretly  sent,  out  of  the  country  to 
Swediwi.  In  the  \\v>i  four  months  of  the 
rcx'olution,  for  exami)le,  th*;  reserv*-  food- 
su|)))lies  were  almost  o|)enly  looted  from  the 
great  municipal  warehouses  of  Petrogra<l, 
until  the  two  years'  j)ro vision  of  grain  had 
fallen  to  less  than  enough  to  fecfd  the;  city 

for    one     month Vccordiiig    to     the 

otticial  report  of  t!ie  List  Minister  of  Sup- 
j)lies  in  the  ProA'isional  Government,  coffee 
was  liought  Avholesahi  in  \'ladivostok  for 
two  rubles  a  pound,  and  the  consumer  in 
Petrograd  paid  thirteen.  In  all  the  stores 
of  the  large  cities  were  tons  of  food  and 
clothing;  but  only  the  rich  could  buy  them. 
In  a  proA'incial  town  I  kncAV  a  merchant 
family  turned  speculator — ninrodior  (ban- 
dit, ghoul)  the  ]{ussians  call  it.  The  three 
sons  had  bribed  their  way  out  of  military 
service.  One  gambled  in  foodstuffs.  An- 
other sold  ill-egal  gold  from  the  Lena  mines 
to  mysterious  i)arties  in  Finland.  The  third 
owned  a  controlling  interest  in  a  chocolate 
factor3%  Avhich  supplied  the  local  coopera- 
tive societies — en  condition  that  the  Co- 
operative furnished  him  everything  he 
needed.  And  so,  while  the  masses  of  the 
people  got  a  quarter  pound  of  black  bread 
on  their  bread-cards,  he  had  an  abundance 
of  Avhite  l?read,  sugar,  tea,  candy,  cake, 
and  butter.  .  .  .  Yet,  Avlien  the  soldiers 
at  the  front  could  no  longer  fight  from 
cold,  hunger,  and  exhaustion,  how  indig- 
nantly did  this  family  scream  "Cowards" 
— how  "ashamed"  they  AA-ere  "to  be 
Russians"  .  .  .  When  finally  the  Bol- 
slun-iki  found  and  requisitioned  vast 
hoarded  stores  of  proA'isions,  Avhat  "Rob- 
bers" they  Avere. 

The  "old-time  Dark  Forces,"  unchanged 
since  the  fall  of  Nicholas  II.,  still  secret 
and  actiA^e  in  spite  of  the  Kerensky  gov- 
ernment, moA'ed  l)ehind  and  beneath  "all 
this  external  rottenness."  The  agents 
of  the  notorious  Okhrana  still  functioned, 
for  and  against  the  Czar,  for  and  against 
Kerensky,  A\hoever  Avould  pay.  In  the 
darkness  underground  organizations  of  all 
sorts,  such  as  the  Black  Hundreds,  were 
busy  attempting  to  restore  reaction  in  some 
form  or  other.     The  account  continues: 

In  this  atmosphere  of  corruption,  of 
monstrous  half  -  truths,  one  clear  note 
sounded  day  after  day,  the  deepening 
chorus  of  the  BolshcAdki:  "All  power  to 
the  Soviets!  .  All  power  to  the  direct 
representatives  of  millions  on  millions  of 
common  Avorkers,  soldiers,  peasants.  Land, 
bread,  an  end  to  the  senseless  Avar,  an  end 
to  secret  diplomacy,  speculation,  treachery. 
.  .  .  The  reA'olution  is  in  danger,  and 
Avith  it  the  cause  of  the  people  aU  OA'er 
the  Avorld!" 

The  stiuggle  betAveen  the  ])roletariat  and 
the  middle  class,  betAveen  the  Soviets  and 
the  Government,  Avhich  had  begun  in  the 
first  March  daj-s,  Avas  about  to  culminate. 
HaA'ing  at  one  bound  leapt  from  the 
Middle  Ages  into  the  twentieth  century, 
Russia  showed  the  startled  world  tAvo 
systems  of  reAolution — the  political  and 
the  social — in  mortal  combat. 

What  a  rcA-elation  of  the  vitality  of  the 
Russian  rcA-olutioii,  after  all  these  months 
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of  starvation  and  disillusionment!  The 
bourgeoisie  should  have  lietter  known  its 
Russia.  Not  for  a  long  time  in  Russia 
will  the  "sickness"  of  revolution  have  run 
its  course 

Looking  back,  Russia  before  the  Novem- 
ber insurrection  seems  of  another  age, 
almost  incredibly  conservative.  So  quickly 
did  we  adapt  oui  selves  to  the  newer, 
swifter  life;  just  as  Russian  politics 
swung  bodily  to  the  Left  until  the  Cadets 
were  outlawed  as  "enemies  of  the  people," 
Kerensky  became  a  "counter-revolution- 
ist," the  "Middle"  Socialist  leaders, 
Tseretelli,  Dan,  Lieber,  Gotz,  and  Avksen- 
tiev,  were  too  reactionary  for  their  follow- 
ing, and  men  like  Victor  Tchernov,  and 
even  Maxim  Gorky,  belonged  to  the  Right 
Wing 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1917,  a 
group  of  Socialist  Revolutionary  leaders 
paid  a  private  visit  to  Sir  George  Buchanan, 
the  British  Ambassador,  and  implored 
liim  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  there,  because  they  were  "con- 
sidered too  far  Right." 

"And  to  think,"  said  Sir  George.  "One 
year  ago  my  Government  instructed  me  not 
to  receive  Miliukov,  because  he  was  so 
dangerously  Left!" 

Russian  discontent  increased  as  the  fall 
came  on,  and  miseries  of  the  weather  were 
added  to  those  other  miseries  brought  by 
the  war.     As  we  read: 

September  and  October  are  the  worst 
months  of  the  Russian  year— especially 
the  Petrograd  year.  Under  dull  gray  skies, 
in  the  shortening  days,  the  rain  fell  drench- 
ing, incessant.  The  mud  underfoot  was 
deep,  slippery,  and  clinging,  tracked  every- 
where by  heavy  boots,  and  worse  than 
usual  because  of  the  complete  break- 
down of  the  municipal  administration. 
Bitter,  damj)  winds  rushed  in  from  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  and  the  chill  fog  roUed  through 
the  streets.  At  night,  for  motives  of 
economy  as  well  as  fear  of  Zeppelins,  the 
street- lights  were  few  and  far  between; 
in  private  dwellings  and  apartment-houses 
the  electricity  was  turned  on  from  six 
o'clock  until  midnight,  with  candles  forty 
cents  apiece  and  little  kerosene  to  be  had. 
It  was  dark  from  three  in  the  afternoon  to 
ten  in  the  morning.  Robberies  and  house- 
breaking increased.  In  apartment-houses 
the  men  took  turns  at  all-night  guard  duty, 
armed  with  loaded  rifles.  This  was  under 
the  Provisional  Government. 

Week  by  week  food  became  scarcer. 
The  daily  allowance  of  bread  fell  from  a 
l>ound  and  a  half  to  a  pound,  then  three- 
(juarters,  half,  and  a  quarter-pound. 
Toward  the  end  there  was  a  week  without 
any  bread  at  all.  Sugar  one  was  entitled 
to  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  a  month — if 
one  could  get  it  at  all,  which  was  seldom. 
A  bar  of  chocolate  or  a  pound  of  tasteless 
candy  cost  anywhere  from  seven  to  ten 
rubles — at  least  a  dollar.  There  was  milk 
for  about  half  the  babies  in  the  city;  most 
hotels  and  private  houses  never  saw  it  for 
months.  In  the  fruit  season  apples  and 
pears  sold  for  a  little  less  than  a  ruble 
apiece  on  the  street-corner 

For  milk  and  broad  and  sugar  and 
tobacco  one  had  to  stand  in  line  long  hours 
in  the  chill  rain.  Coming  home  from  an 
all-night  m(>eting  I  have  soon  the  la'ost  (tail) 
beginning  to  form  before  dawn,  mostly 
women,  some  with  babies  in  their  arms. 
.  .  .  Carlyle,  in  his  "French  Revolution," 
has  described  the  P^'ronch  people  as  dis- 
tinguisliod  above  all  others  by  their  faculty 
of  standing  en  f/ueue.  liussia  had  accus- 
tomed herself  to  the  practise,  begun  in  tho 
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reign  of  Nicholas  the  Blessed,  as  long  ago 
as  191.5,  and  from  then  continued  inter- 
mittently until  the  summer  of  1917,  when 
it  settled  down  as  the  regular  order  of 
things.  Think  of  the  poorly  clad  people 
standing  on  tho  iron-wliite  streets  of 
Petrograd  whole  days  in  the  Russian 
winter!  I  have  listened  in  the  bread-lines, 
hearing  the  bitter,  acrid  note  of  discontent 
which  from  time  to  time  burst  up  through 
the  miraculous  good-nature  of  the  Russian 
crowd 

Of  course,  all  the  theaters  were  going 
everj'  night,  including  Sundays.  Kar- 
savina  appeared  in  a  new  ballet  at  the 
Marinsky,  all  dance-loving  Russia  coming 
to  see  her.  Shaliapin  was  singing.  At  the 
Alexandrinsky  they  were  re^^^^ng  Meyer- 
hold's  production  of  Tolstoy's  "Death  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible";  and  at  that  perfor- 
mance I  remember  noticing  a  student  of  the 
Imperial  School  of  Pages,  in  his  dress 
uniform,  who  stood  up  correctly  between 
the  acts  and  faced  the  empty  Imperial  box, 
wnth  its  eagles  all  erased.  .  .  .  The  Krivoye 
Zerkalo  staged  a  sumptuous  version  of 
Schnitzler's  "Reigen." 

Altho  the  Hermitage  and  other  picture- 
galleries  had  been  evacuated  to  ^Moscow, 
there  were  weekly  exhibitions  of  paintings. 
Hordes  of  the  female  intelligentzia  "went  to 
hear  lectures  on  art,  literature,  and  the 
easy  philosophies.  It  was  a  particularly 
active  season  for  theosophists.  And  the 
Salvation  Army,  admitted  to  Russia  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  plastered  the 
walls  Avith  announcements  of  gospel  meet- 
ings, which  amused  and  astounded  Russian 
audiences 

As  in  aU  siich  times,  the  petty  con- 
ventional life  of  the  citj^  went  on,  ignoring 
the  revolution  as  much  as  possible.  The 
poets  made  verses — but  not  about  the 
revolution.  The  realistic  painters  painted 
scenes  from  medieval  Russian  historj' — 
anything  but  the  revolution.  Young  ladies 
from  the  provinces  came  up  to  the  capital 
to  learn  French  and  cultivate  their  voices, 
and  the  gay  young  beautiful  officers  wore 
their  gold-trimmed  crimson  bai<hliki  and 
their  elaborate  Caucasian  swords  around 
the  hotel  lobbies.  The  ladies  of  the  minor 
bureaucratic  set  took  tea  with  each  other 
in  the  afternoon,  carrying  each  her  little 
gold  or  silver  or  jeweled  sugar-box,  and 
half  a  loaf  of  bread  in  her  mutf,  and  wished 
that  the  Czar  were  back,  or  that  the 
Germans  would  come,  or  anything  that 
would  solve  the  servant  problem.  .  .  .  The 
daughter  of  a  friend  of  mine  came  home 
one  afternoon  in  hysterics  because  the 
woman  street-car  conductor  had  called 
her  "Comrade!" 

All  around  them  groat  Russia  was  in 
travail,  bearing  a  new  world.  The  servants 
one  iisod  to  treat  like  animals,  and  pay 
next  to  nothing,  were  getting  independent. 
A  pair  of  shoes  cost  more  than  a  hundred 
rubles,  and  as  wages  averaged  about 
thirty-five  rubles  a  month  tho  servants 
refused  to  stand  eri  queue  and  wear  out  their 
shoes.  But  more  than  that.  In  the  new 
Russia  every  man  and  woman  could  vote; 
there  were  working-class  newspapers,  say- 
ing new  and  startling  things;  there  were 
the  Soviets;  and  there  were  the  Unions. 
Tho  izvoshtchiki  (cab-drivers)  had  a  union; 
they  were  also  represented  in  the  Petro- 
grad Soviet.  The  waiters  and  hotel  servants 
were  organized,  and  refused  tips.  On  tho 
walls  of  restaurants  they  put  up  signs 
which  read,  "No  tips  taken  here — "  or, 
"Just  because  a  man  has  to  make  his 
living  waiting  on  tabh;  is  no  reason  to 
insult  him  by  ofToring  him  a  tip!" 

At  the  front  tho  soldiers  fought  out 
their  fight  with   the  officers,   and  learned 


self-government  through  then-  committees. 
In  the  factories,  those  unique  Russian 
organizations,  the  Factorj-Shop  Com- 
mittees, gained  experience  and  strength 
and  a  realization  of  their  historical  mission 
by  combat  ^Wth  the  old  order.  All  Russia 
was  learning  to  read,  and  reading — 
politics,  economics,  historj- — because  the 
people  wanted  to  know.  ...  In  every  city, 
in  most  towns,  along  the  front,  each 
political  faction  had  its  newspaper — some- 
times several.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pamphlets  were  distributed  by  thousands 
of  organizations,  and  poured  into  the 
armies,  the  villages,  the  factories,  the 
streets.  The  thirst  for  education,  so  long 
thwarted,  burst  with  the  revolution  into  a 
frenzy  of  expression.  From  Smolny 
Institute  alone,  the  first  six  months,  went 
out  every  day  tons,  car-loads,  train-loads 
of  literature,  saturating  the  land.  Russia 
absorbed  reading -matter  like  hot  sand 
drinks  water,  insatiable.  And  it  was  not 
fables,  falsified  history,  diluted  religion, 
and  the  cheap  fiction  that  corrupts — but 
social  and  economic  theories,  philosophy, 
the  works  of  Tolstoy,  Gogol,  and 
Gorkj^ 

Then  the  talk,  beside  which  Carljle's 
"flood  of  French  speech"  was  a  mere 
trickle.  Lectures,  debates,  speeches — in 
theaters,  circuses,  schoolhouses,  clubs, 
Soviet  meeting-rooms,  union  headquarters, 
barracks.  .  .  .  Meetings  in  the  trenches  at 
the  front,  in  Aillage  squares,  factories.  .  .  . 
What  a  marvelous  sight  to  see  Putilovsky 
Zavod  (the  Putilov  factory)  pour  out  its 
forty  thousand  to  listen  to  Social  Demo- 
crats, Socialist  Revolutionaries,  anarchists, 
anj^body,  whatever  they  had  to  say,  as 
long  as  they  would  talk!  For  months  in 
Petrograd,  and  all  over  Russia,  every 
street-corner  was  a  public  tribune.  In  rail- 
way trains,  street-cars,  always  the  spurting 
up  of  impromptu  debate,  everywhere 

And  the  All-Russian  Conferences  and 
Congresses,  drawing  together  the  men  of 
two  continents  —  convention  of  Soviets, 
of  Cooperatives,  zemstvos,  nationalities, 
priests,  peasants,  political  parties;  the 
Democratic  Conference,  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference, the  Council  of  the  Russian 
Republic.  There  were  always  three  or  four 
conventions  going  on  in  Petrograd.  At 
ever>^  meeting  attempts  to  limit  the  time 
of  speakers  were  voted  down,  and  every 
man  was  free  to  express  the  thought  that 
was  in  him 

We  came  down  to  the  front  of  the  Twelfth 
Army,  back  of  Riga,  where  gaunt  and 
])o()tless  men  sickened  in  the  mud  of 
desperate  trenches;  and  when  they  saw 
us  thej-  started  up,  with  their  pinched 
faces  and  the  flesh  showing  blue  through 
their  torn  clothing,  demanding  eagerly, 
"Did  you  bring  anything  to  read?" 

What  tho  the  outward  and  \asible  signs 
of  change  were  many,  what  tho  the 
statue  of  Catherine  the  Great  before  Ihe 
Alexandrinsky  Theater  bore  a  little  red 
flag  in  its  hand,  and  others — somewhat 
faded — floated  from  all  public  buildings; 
and  the  Imperial  monograms  and  eagles 
wore  either  torn  down  or  covered  up;  and 
in  place  of  tho  fierce  gorodovoye  (city  police) 
a  mild-mannered  and  unarmed  citizen 
militia  patrolled  the  streets — still,  there 
were  many  quaint  anachronisms. 

For  example,  Peter  the  Great's  Tahel  o 
Rangor — Tai)le  of  Ranks — which  he  riv- 
eted upon  Russia  with  an  iron  hand,  still 
held  sway.  Almost  everybody  from  the 
schoolboy  up  wore  his  prescribed  uniform, 
with  tho  insignia  of  tho  Emperor  on  but- 
tons and  shoulder-strap.  Along  about  five 
o'clock  in  tho  afternoon  tho  streets  wero 
full  of  subdued  old  gentlemen  in  uniform, 
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SHOES 


Ardsley  Model 


WHEN  you  go  to  a  Nettleton  dealer,  you  find  a  store 
that  sells  shoes  right.  In  the  first  place,  Nettleton 
dealers  are  selected.  Never  have  we  knowingly  given  the 
Nettleton  Agency  to  a  store  unless  it  gives  service  to 
match  up  with  the  Nettleton  reputation. 

IN  the  second  place,  the  best  class  of  shoe  dealers 
naturally  prefer  to  handle  Nettleton  Shoes.  They  know 
Nettleton  quality.  They  appreciate  the  custom  of 
Nettleton  wearers.  They  can  depend  on  increasing  demand 
for  Nettleton  footwear.  From  your  own  experience,  you 
know  that  in  buying  shoes  the  service  you  receive  is  most 
important.  The  finest  shoes  in  the  world  are  not  right 
unless  they  fit  your  feet.  Style  is  a  delusion  unless  it  goes 
two  and  two  with  comfort. 


The  Ardsley  Last  is  one  of  the  many 

fine  models   that  have  given  Nettleton 

front  rank  aa  shoe  designers.    It  has  styles 

in  every  line.      Obtainable  in  black  and    tan 

leathers  and  in  both    high    and  Oxford  cut.     Ask 

your  Nettleton  dealer  to  show  you  the  Ardsley. 


THAT  is  why  it  is  an  especial  advantage  for  you  to 
know  the  Nettleton  dealer.  You  will  find  not  only 
good  shoes,  but  a#  trustworthy]  store.  You  find  a  man 
who  will  help  you  to  get  the  right  Nettleton  shoe  in  the 
right  size,  or  he  will  not  sell  to  you  at  all. 

NETTLETON  Shoes  for  Spring  are  a  real  exhibit  in 
style  lines  and  fine  shoemaking.  They  are  shown 
now  by  Nettleton  dealers  in  1500  cities.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  Nettleton  dealer  in  your  community,  write  to  us 
and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  introducing  you. 


A.     E.     NETTLETON     CO.,     Syracuse,     N.    Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  America  of  Men's  Fine  Shoes  Kxclusinjely 
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Spring-needle  underwear  is  made  throughout  by  the  knitting  methods  ordinarily  applied 
only  to  cuffs  and  ankles.  It  maintains  perfect  body  contact  and  does  not  stretch 
out  of  shape,     Made  with  an  extra  mile  of  yarn,  it  possesses  an  extra  year  of  wear. 

ooper: 

BENNINGTON 

Spring-Needle  Underwear 

IS  a  product  of  the  same  manuiacturing  system  which  makes  Black  Cat 
Reinforced  Hosiery  famous  for  the  unusual  durability  of  its  heels,  toes, 
soles  and  garter  hems.      Both  may  be  obtained  from  better  dealers. 


<<eedl« 


Black   Cat  Reinforced  Hosiery   is   made 
for  men,  women  and  children 


BLACK  CAT  TEXTILES  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:  KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN 


Factories   at  Kenosha   and  Sheboygan,    Wis., 
Harvard,  III.,  and  Bennington,   Vt. 
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with  portfolios,  going  home  from  work 
in  the  huge,  barraek-Iike  Ministries  of 
Oovernnient  institutions,  caleulating  i)er- 
haps  how  great  a  mortality  among  their 
superiors  would  advance  them  to  the 
coveted  tchia  (rank)  of  Collegiat(»  Assessor, 
or  Privy  Oouucillor,  with  the  prospect  of 
retirement  on  a  comfortal>le  pension,  an<I 
possibly  the  Cross  of  St.  Anne 

There  is  the  story  of  Senator  Swkolov, 
who  in  full  tide  of  revolution  came  to  a. 
meeting  of  the  Senate  one  day  in  civilian 
clothes,  and  was  not  admitted  because  he 
did  not  wear  the  prescribed  livery  of  the 
Czar's  service! 

It  was  against  this  background  of  a 
whole  nation  in  ferment  and  disintegration 
that  the  pageant  of  the  rising  of  the  liussian 
masses  unrolled. 


A  PARTING  GUMPSE  OF  AMBASSADOR 
VON  ECKHARDT,  PRUSSIAN 


A  POMPOUS  little  elderly  man  with  an 
aggressive  mustache  boarded  a  steam- 
ship at  Hoboken  the  other  day  bound  for 
Germany.  The  little  man  was  Heinrich 
von  Eckhardt,  former  German  Ambassador 
to  Mexico,  the  party  who  was  instructed  by 
his  Government  some  time  ago  to  grab 
New  Mexico,  Ai'izona,  and  Texas,  and 
hand  them  over  to  Carranza.  The  mere 
fact  of  this  man's  departure  from  these 
shores  was  not  in  itself  worthy  of  mention. 
But  a  New  York  World  writer  who  was 
present  describes  the  event,  and  in  so 
doing  draws  a  picture  of  a  typical  Prussian 
who  apparently  has  lost  none  of  his  inter- 
esting little  Prussian  ways  in  spite  of  all 
that's  happened,  not  to  mention  what 
may  happen  to  him  when  he  reaches  his 
native  shores.  One  of  the  first  things  the 
ex-Ambassador  did  when  he  got  aboard 
was  to  bully  a  steward,  thus  running  true 
to  what  has  been  reported  as  Prussian 
form.     The  account  proceeds: 

He  said  in  a  gruff  tone:  "Waiter,  don't 
you  know  who  I  am?     Ha?  " 

The  menial  abjectly  admitted  his  ignor- 
ance. Thereupon  a  proud  finger,  fumbling 
through  the  mustache,  Eckhardt  sputtered 
in  disgust  and  anger: 

"  I  am,  I  am,  I  am  — " 

Having  thus  far  only  established  that 
he  was  the  Great  I  Am,  he  took  a  fresh 
start: 

"I  am  Eckhardt.  I  am  the  Ambas- 
sador!" He  paused,  as  if  to  gage  the 
startling  efJeet.  But  the  waiter  remained 
immobile.  A  fist  banged  against  the 
table.  "But  I  am  Eckhardt,  the  German 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  City.  Eckhardt, 
Eckhardt,  Eckhardt;    no?" 

Apparently  the  Avaiter  was  more  con- 
cerned about  the  girl  he  was  going  to 
meet  at  the  pier  in  Rotterdam.  He  did 
not  stir. 

"Eckhardt,  Heinrich  von  Eckhardt!" 
stormed  the  little  man  in  the  gray  suit. 
"The  German  Ambassador!"  This  Math 
a  triumphant  stress  of  tone. 

The  Department*  of  Justice  evidently 
did  not  think  vt  Eckhardt  was  absolutely 
safe,  for  they  watched  him  from  the  time 
he  entered  the  United  States  until  the 
vessel  that  bore  him  away  was  well  out 
on   the  briny   deep.      Four  agents  of   the 


Department  "just  happeiu'd"  to  l)e  at  the 
border  when  the  former  ambassador  crossed 
it,  says  the  actioun),  "  merely  to  see  that  t he 
party  did  not  happen  to  mistake  its  path 
and  wind  up  in  (-olorado  or  Wyoming." 
It  continues: 

For  two  days,  with  the  Department  of 
Ju.stice  agents  still  around  to  s(M)  that  the 
party  did  not  stray  out  and  get  lost  in  the 
big  city,  the  von  Eckhardts  were  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Ib^tel. 

Then  the  party  piled  into  fiv(!  auto- 
mobiles and  had  a  delightfid  ride  across 
the  ferry  to  the  Dutch  line's  pier  at 
Hoboken.  Two  of  the  machines  held  the 
party.  The  others  lugged  fifty  trunks, 
valises,  bundles,  and  other  thingamajigs. 

Von  Eckhardt,  pouting  gloomily,  strut- 
ted the  deck  of  the  ferryboat.  He  mum- 
bled a  few  stifled  groans,  for  down  the  line 
were  docked  ships  that,  he  realized,  had 
once  been  (Jerman  and  now  were  being 
used  to  bring  back  American  soldiers.  He 
went  indoors.     It  was  breezy,  anyway. 

On  the  pier,  the  nice,  accommodating 
Department  of  Justice  agents  took  the 
party  oflf  into  a  corner,  while  customs 
inspectors  rummaged  through  the  many 
pieces  of  baggage  and  squinted  yearn- 
ingly at  the  $80,000  in  United  States 
gold  certificates  that  lay  in  the  bags. 
Appreciative  von  Eckhardt!  American 
money,  after  all,  M'as  mighty  good  stuff 
to  have  around. 

At  2  P.M.,  after  two  hours  had  been 
spent  in  examining  only  part  of  the  baggage 
Frau  von  Eckhardt  and  the  children  were 
permitted  to  board  the  Nieino  Amsterdam 
and  eat  in  the  main*  dining-room.  A 
woman  happened  to  take  a  seat  at  the 
next  talile.  Of  course,  the  von  Eckhardts 
did  not  know  she  had  a  glistening  star  in 
her  hand-bag. 

While  his  baggage  was  l)eing  examined, 
von  Eckhardt  bent  over  the  inspectors 
mauj'  times,  smiled  a  sickly  grin,  and 
nervously  rubbed  his  palms  togethei'. 
Once  he  put  his  arms  around  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  agent's  shoulders.  But 
the  latter  was  not  chummy. 

From  a  valise  an  inspector  drew  a  white 
military  cap  with  military  emblem.  Von 
Eckhardt  snatclied  it.  placed  the  cap  on 
his  thin,  gray  hair,  snapt  rigidly  to  atten- 
tion for  a  flash,  and  glared  Hindenburg- 
ishly  at  the  universe.  Then  a  thought  of 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Verdun  and  St. 
Mihiel  must  have  simmered  through  the 
cap,  for  he  flung  it  away  in  a  crumjiled 
mass  and  stalked  off. 

At  last  von  Eckhardt  was  permitted  to 
go  into  the  dining-saloon.  A  reporter 
sat  at  another  table.  Von  Eckhaidt 
beckoned.  The  newspaper  man  said  he 
would  like  to  photograph  him,  "if  you  are 
willing." 

The  pout  of  lip  again. 

"I  willing?"  von  Eckhardt  demanded. 
"  Ach,  no!  But  if  you  are  willing,  yes.  If 
I  don't  have  too  much  indigestion  I  will  be 
photographed.  But  not  for  me.  For 
you." 

He  called  the  waiter  and  complained. 
"I  have  no  butter.  I  have  no  bread. 
Look  at  me.  The  German  Ambassador. 
Quicker.     And  a  glass  of  beer  also." 

Then  he  asked:  "Is  there  a  dentist 
here?"  The  waiter  said  there  was.  Then, 
pounding  the  table,  "Get  him  for  me!" 

The  waiter  returned  with  the  explana- 
tion that  the  doctor  was  a  ])hysicisn,  not 
a  dentist,  after  all.  A  snarl  from  under  the 
Prussian  mustache. 

"How  thick  you  are.  I  should  have 
known  it.    I  never  knew  dentists  to  be  on  a 


shi)).  Tho  by  the  bn-ad  and  meat  you 
should  have  a  (;ou|)le  of  dentists.  W)h  ro 
is  the  doctor?" 

"  He  is  on  A  d<ick,  sir." 

■lirinp;  liim  lo  inc.  I  am  the  German 
.Vinltassador." 

The  doctor  came,  wh<;r(;at  the  German 
said  angrily:  "!  don't  want  you.  I  want 
a  dentist." 

The  physician  suggested:  "Th(;re  is 
Hoboken  over  there.  The  ship  doesn't 
leave  for  two  hours." 

"What  kind  of  a  dentist  in  Heboken?" 
retorted  the  diplomat  in  disdain. 

Turning  to  the  newspaper  man,  he  went: 
on.  "Where  do  we  }^o  for  the  picture?'* 
PosingNon  the  upper  deck,  he  insisted  on  a 
l)rofile  picture,  "so  you  can  see  just  when? 
the  duel  marks  are  on  the  cheeks." 

Asked  whether  he  had  viewed  the 
parade,  von  Eckhardt  replied  with  a> 
shrug:  "I  heard  it.  I  will  go  down-stairs 
and  get  a  glass  of  beer." 

Recollection  of  what  the  parade  sig- 
nified seemed  to  have  wilted  him. 

The  reporter  asked  whether  he  had  any 
messagt!  to  America. 

To  this  von  Eckhardt  replied:  "Tell 
the  American  i)eople  my  heart  goes  out 
to  them  and  that  — " 

But  the  reporter  had  fled.  And  by 
and  by  the  ship  sailed. 


ABRAHAM'S   BEERSHEBA  ROUTE  FOL- 
LOWED  BY   RED-CROSS   MAN 


W 


ALKING  along  the  same  road  which 
Abraham  took  when  he  went  to  offer 
up  Isaac,  with  his  mind  on  the  wealth  of 
historic  incident  which  such  a  walk  would! 
naturally  suggest,  it  must  have  been  some-r 
what  startling  to  the  American  Red-Cross 
man  who  describes  his  trip  from  Beer- 
sheba,  in  Scrihner's  Magazine,  to  come  iipoa 
a  company  of  men  putting  up  a  telephone 
line.  But  such  is  the  tendency  of  modera 
"improvements"  to  penetrate  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  world  that  it  would  not 
be  surprizing  to  learn  that  the  PjTamid-s 
have  been  wired  for  electric  lighting  or 
that  subway-trains  are  being  run  through 
the  Roman  catacombs.  Reversing  the 
process  of  the  many  whose  journeyings'  in 
a  far-distant  past  ga^e  rise  to  the  well 
known  expression  "from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,"  this  man  started  from  Beersheba 
and  traveled  the  other  way,  his  destina- 
tion ])eing  .Jerusalem. 

"I  started,"  he  says,  "not  as  Abraham, 
early  in  the  morning,  but  at  noon,  when 
the  mid-August  sunshine  was  })lazing  over 
the  desert  to  the  south.  But  before  eve- 
ning I  passed  him  somewhere  near  the 
foothills  of  Judea.  in  the  level  stretches  of 
the  land  of  Simeon — Simeon,  who  in  .Jacob's 
roster  of  his  sons  was  set  down  immortally 
as  one  who  'in  anger  slew  men  and  iiij 
self-will  hocked  oxen.'"  The  account 
continues : 

But  Abraham  had  a  very  good  reason" 
for  not  wishing  to  get  to  the  end  of  his;, 
journey  earlier  than  he  must,  for  when  he| 
reached  the  Mount,  he  was,  for  aught  he 
knew,  to  sacrifice  his  only  son  through 
whom  the  promise  of  his  becoming  the 
father  of  a  multitude  of  nations  was  to  be 
fulfilled.    I  saw  him  and  Isaac  toiling  slowly 
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9Jow  to  Write 
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j[etter 


"Put  yourself  into  your 
letter  ;  pull  down  the 
flap  and  seal  yourself  in. 
Then,  w^hen  your  corre^ 
spondent  opens  the  en' 
velope,  you  step  out ; 
your  eye.  looks  squarely 
into  his;  your  voice 
speaks  your  message  in  a 
way  that  commands  his  attention/' 

One  of  the  most  successful  professional 
letter^writers  in  America  made  that  pictur- 
esque formula  for  the  business  letter  that  pulls. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  best  arguments  we  have 
ever  heard  for  the  use  of 


To  what  paper  could  you  entrust  your  own 
personality  so  safely,  or  so  successfully,  as  to  Old 
Hampshire  Bond?  What  paper  so  powerfully 
expresses  the  good  taste,  the  sturdy  character 
and  the  clean,  crisp  authority  that  are  of  such 
important  assistance  to  the  business  message  ? 

Thousands  of  business  men  have  found  that  it 
"pays  to  pay  a  little  more"  for  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Old  Hampshire  Specimen  Book, 
and  a  copy  of  "Better  Business  Letters."  Write  for 
them  on  your  firm  letterhead,  please. 

Old  Hampshire  Stationery 

A  writing  paper  of  character  for  every  social 
and  formal  need.  Boxed  in  a  number  of  distinc 
tive  sizes,  tints  and  textures  for  men  and  women. 
Ask  your  stationer— or  write  for  samples. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  CO.,  South  Hadley  Falls.  Mass. 


on  the  way  far  ahead  of  me  toward  evening. 
They  stopt  early  for  the  first  night.  The 
father  was  very  gentle  with  the  boy,  who 
did  not  suspect  his  own  fate.  As  I  passed 
them  1  could  see  Abraham  looking  away 
from  the  boj'  toward  the  heaven  and  its 
stars  without  number,  and  thinking, 
doubtless,  that  Eliezer  of  Damascus  might, 
after  all,  become  the  possessor  of  his  house. 

The  writer  refers  to  reports  he  had 
heard  to  the  effect  that  anybody  traveling 
over  the  route  he  was  talcing  should  take 
a  "dragoman  and  horses  and  tents,"  and 
an  tsc'ort  of  soldiers  for  his  protection, 
since  it  was  said  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions  were  inclined  to  attack  soli- 
tary travelers.  That  was  before  the  war, 
however.  At  the  time  of  his  trip  the 
Englisli  were  occiipying  a  large  part  of  the 
land  and  putting  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  the 
hearts  of  the  natives.    Wherefore,  he  says: 

I  traveled  alone  through  the  night  with- 
out serious  molestation.  I  was  stopt  by  a 
group  of  men  at  dusk  and  asked  rather 
savagely  for  cigarets  and  "bakshish," 
but  no  violence  was  offered,  tho  I  had  no 
weapon  (beyond  my  hickory  stick,  which 
had  come  with  me  from  America's  trees, 
with  rings  of  many  seasons  in  its  memory 
and  with  the  names  of  places  where  it  has 
been  the  companion  of  my  walks  from 
London  to  Beersheba). 

On  the  contrary,  great  courtesy  and 
hospitality  were  shown  me  along  the  way 
by  the  fellaheen  as  well  as  by  the  British 
officers  and  men.  This  wayside  kindness 
showed  itself  chiefly  in  keeping  me  sup- 
plied with  water.  (I  can  understand 
why  blessings  were  promised  by  Christ  to 
those  who  gave  cups  of  cold  water 

In  the  late  afternoon  I  passed  the  only 
village  at  the  roadside  between  Beersheba 
and  Hebron — the  ancient  village  of  Debir, 
which  now  has  the  name  of  Daharij^eh,  but 
has  probably  much  the  aspect  of  its 
ancient  self,  except  that  in  Joshua's  time 
it  doubtless  had  walls.  It  was  then  the 
village  of  the  giants — the  Enakim — who 
stood  out  against  the  Israelites  till  Othniel, 
a  kinsman  of  Caleb,  overcame  the  city, 
encouraged  to  such  hardihood  by  Caleb's 
proffer  of  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the 
warrior  who  should  first  enter  its  citadel. 
In  place  of  the  citadel  stands  the  most 
conspicuous  object  as  one  approaches 
from  the  south,  the  great  compost-heap, 
higher  than  any  of  the  houses,  even  that  of 
the  sheik  himself.  It  is  the  village  store 
of  fuel,  and,  so  far  from  being  looked  upon 
as  an  offensive  place,  is  a  center  where  the 
women  gather  when  they  are  free  from  their 
work 

The  walk  across  the  plains  had  been 
hot  and  uneventful,  but  not  uninteresting 
to  one  born  upon  the  prairies  of  the 
United  States  and  accustomed  to  great 
level  stretches  and  horizons.  There  was, 
however,  the  added  charm  of  the  wilder- 
ness mountains  rising  hazily  on  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  plain,  and  of  the  Judean 
hills  ahead — a  charm  whieli  was  a  little 
disturbed  by  the  thought  of  having  to 
make  the  ascent.  But  even  the  winding 
white  road  had  its  own  fascination,  and 
when,  as  several  times  happened,  I  saw  a 
gray  cloud  going  before  me  in  the  solitude, 
tho  I  knew  it  was  only  a  little  whirlwind 
that  was  moving  along  and  whirling  the 
dust,  I  could  understand  how  the  children 
of  Israc"!  might  have  seen  in  such  a  natural 
phenomenon  the  "pillar  of  cloud"  that 
gave  them  guidance  on  their  way  across 
the  desert  not  far  away.     Once  the  eloud 
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hocaiiio  clearly  a  ffreat  }>ray  cross  iil'dcMl 
atjaiiist,  Uio  bliu*  sky  ovor  tlm  .Tudeau  hills. 

Nowhere  else  in  lower  Palesline  was  Mie 
far  past  so  dose.  There  was  no  m>ar  as- 
sociation for  the  most  of  the  "way  acM'oss 
lilt*  plain  to  (listnrh  the  consciousness  of 
the  past,  and  I  was  free  to  spend  most  of 
the  time  in  the  company  of  Abraham  and 
his  boy  Isaac,  Mlijah,  David,  and  others 
of  thos(*  anci(*nt  da>'s. 

And  when  the  nif^iit  came  on  it  was  al- 
most as  light  as  day,  for  the  moon  rose  iu 
full  orb  out  of  the  desert  of  Maon,  where 
onc-o  dwelt  the  churlish  Nabal  and  his 
■wife  Abigail,  who,  after  her  drunken  hus- 
band's "heart  had  died  within  hiiu  and  he 
be(iame  a  stone,"  received  a  proffer  of 
marriage  from  David,  and  who  (tho  in- 
sisting with  a  humility  which  is  expected 
of  the  man  rather  than  the  woman,  in 
America,  that  she  was  only  a  servant 
fit  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  servants  of  such 
i\  man)  hasted  and,  attended  b\'  her  five 
damsels,  went  in  stately  procession  to 
become  his  wife. 

It  was  in  a  region  not  far  from  this  place 
that,  tradition  has  it,  Judas  Iscariot  Avas 
liorn.  The  traA^eler  did  not  visit  the  sup- 
posed birthplace,  but  even  the  mere  alleged 
presence  of  it  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood added  to  the  interest  of  the  sur- 
roundings. He  did  refresh  himself  at  the 
'"nether  springs"  which,  together  with  the 
"upper  springs,"  were  given  to  Achsa,  the 
daughter  of  Caleb.  The  traveler  had  been 
on  the  road  all  day  and  part  of  the  night 
and  was  tired  and  thirsty  when  the  famous 
springs  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  a 
native,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Achsa, 
he  suggests,  who  also  showed  him  how  to 
lap  up  water  with  both  hands.  "T  never 
dreamed,  Achsa,"  he  concludes  this  in- 
cident, "when  I  stumbled  over  your  name 
as  I  read  it  at  my  mother's  knee  that  T 
should  some  day  be  grateful  to  you  for 
asking  your  father  to  gi\'e  you  those  springs 
that  have  continued  to  flow  on  thi-ough  the 
centuries  since  and  quench  my  thirst 
in  the  twentieth  centiu-y  a.d."  It  was  now 
midnight,  but  he  continued  on  his  journey, 
reaching  presently  a  village  which  he 
describes  as  being  "four  thousand  years 
old,  but  without  certain  facilities  which  the 
newest  town  in  Oklahoma  would  insist 
upon  having  in  as  manj^  hours  as  this 
village  has  known  yeai's."    He  proceeds: 

Over  hills  and  through  valleys  that 
•were  awesome  with  the  moon  shadows — 
were  these  not  perhaps  the  verj'  vallej's 
that  had  given  the  Psalmist  his  metaphor 
of  the  "Valley  of  the  Shadow"?— T  jour- 
neyed on  by  the  winding  road,  down  at 
last  past  Solomon's  Pools  (one  empty  of 
water,  one  almost  enmpty,  and  the  third 
planted  in  tomatoes  ancl  other  vegetables), 
down  into  the  fruitful  Vale  of  Urtas,  which 
Solomon  may  have  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  of  descending  into  the  garden 
"to  see  the  fruits  of  the  valley,  to  see 
whether  the  vine  flourished  and  the 
pomegranates  budded,"  filled  now  with 
Anzac  troops  beginning  to  stir  themselves 
at  the  first  premonition  of  daJ^  Then  on 
till  the  roofs  of  the  little  town  of  Bethle- 
hem began  to  appear  in  the  dawn.  The 
inorning  star  was  biu-ning  in  the  skj'  above 
it  with  a  briUiaucy  that  seemed  supernal. 
Over  the  Bethlehem  on  my  horizon  it 
stood,    toward    the   Shepherds'    Field,    till 
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the  walls  of  the  little  city  itself  liiil  it  from 
my  \ie\v. 

Beyond  Bethlehem  the  once  narrow 
camel  road  over  which  the  Magi  had 
come  broadened  into  a  dusty  highway  and 
began  to  fill  with  a  throng  of  jjcople  going 
to  and  from  the  Holy  City.  The  refugees 
from  Jericho,  encamped  in  the  field  oi)po- 
site  the  tomb  of  itachel,  were  rising  frow- 
zled  from  their  nomad  beds.  Lorries  and 
ambulances  were  starting  from  camps  at 
the  roadside  for  the  hellish  i)laces  from 
which  these  refugees  liad  fled,  down  where 
the  British  forces  were  holding  their 
trenches  awaiting  the  da\'  of  ad\'auc(!.  A 
battalion  of  Anzac  cavalry  was  passing 
in  the  opposite  direction  for  its  period  of 
rest  after  the  night's  riding.  Indian  lancers 
and  Indian  infantrymen,  picturesque  oven 
in  khaki,  looked  and  knelt  toward  the 
dawn  and  their  own  Himalayas.  Trains 
of  camels  from  somewhere  bore  their 
compact  loads  that  might  be  m\TTh  or 
the  daily  manna  for  the  troops.  Hun- 
dreds of  donkeys,  "AUenby's  white  mice," 
went  pattering  along.  Airplanes  were 
mounting  and  circling,  with  their  hum, 
to  scout  or  perhaps  to  bomb  beyond  the 
hills  toward  Shechem.  Barefoot  women 
with  varicolored  burdens  on  their  heads 
walked  with  all  the  stateliness  of  queens 
toward  the  Citj'  of  Peace — the  City  of 
Peace  amid  shepherds'  fields,  now  become 
munition  -  magazines,  which  were  daily 
augmented  by  what  the  trains  brought 
up  from  Egypt,  and  daily  diminished  by 
what  the  trains  toward  the  front  were 
carrj'ing  northward  for  the  redemption  of 
Samaria  and  Galilee,  the  ancient  land  of  the 
tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  and  Issachar  and  Zebulon  and 
Asher  and  Naphtali  and  Dan — Dan,  which 
I  would  yet  reach — but  that  is  another 
story. 


MESOPOTAMIA,  ALAS!    IS  NO   MORE 
UTOPIAN  THAN   ANY  OTHER  PLACE 


IF  it  is  true,  as  has  been  reported,  that 
"seekers  o(  soft  snaps  are  turning 
their  wistful  optics  toward  Mesopotamia," 
they  had  better  turn  them  in  .some  other 
direction,  for  there  is  recent  and  reliable 
information  to  the  effect  that  Mesopotamia 
is  not  the  spot  they  are  looking  for.  How 
Avide-spread  the  Mesopotamia  legend  Is  we 
do  not  know,  but  a  certain  "Prince 
Raphael  Emmanuel,  son  of  a  Chaldean 
high  priest,"  was  quoted  ])y  the  Kan.sas 
City  Star  in  recommendation  of  the 
Utopian-like  nature  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
Thr  Digest  quoted  the  Star'a  quotation 
of  the  Prince,  rather,  we  may  aver,  for 
the  rich  and  rare  nature  of  tlu!  Prince's 
rhapsody  than  because  we  were  imi)rest 
by  the  scientific  accuracy  of  his  remarks. 
Ever  since  one  of  Dickens's  charactc^rs 
cxplalntKl  that  she  lov(!d  to  rei)eat  the 
name  "Mesopotamia,"  just  to  roll  the 
sound  of  It  over  her  tongue,  there  has  been 
something  appc^allng  about  that  place,  and 
"Prince  Raphael  Emmanuel's"  rapture 
seemed  to  fit  right  into  the  Mesopotamlan 
tradition.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
Thk  Digest  reached  Mesopotamia,  ju.st  as 
It  reaches  nearly  every  other  place  on  earth 
except  the  north  and  south  poles,  and  a 
true  and  tried  Mesopotamlan,  Daoud 
Issa,   of   Bagdad,   writes   to   puncture   one 
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more  beautiful  dream  with  the  nail  of 
unromantlc  fact.  Nothing  but  the  name 
"Mesopotamia"  is  left  to  charm  seekers 
after  romance.  All  the  rest  is  crudely 
dispelled  by  Mr.  Issa's  letter,  which  runs, 
in  unromantie  modern  typewriting,  thus: 

Bagdad,  Mesopotamia, 

February  18,  1919. 
Editor  The  Literary  Digest, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  your  issue  of  December  14,  1918,  on 
page  47  is  an  article  entitled  "Where 
Life  is  One  Long  Vacation,"  which  I  have 
read  with  Interest.  In  the  first  place, 
allow  me  to  state  that  I  was  born  In 
Bagdad  and  have  Hved  In  Mesopotamia  all 
my  life  and  know  the  countrj'  well,  having 
served  in  the  British  Consulate  at  Mosul 
and  the  American  Consulate  at  Bagdad 
and  traveled  in  the  country  extensively. 

The  statements  made  by  the  so-called 
"Prince  Raphael  Emmanuel"  as  reported 
by  the  Kansas  City  Star  are  absurd  and 
untrue.     The  following  statement  is  made: 

"There  is  no  money  in  Mesopotamia. 
There  is  need  for  none.  We  pay  no  taxes, 
neither  do  Ave  pay  tribute.  Wheat,  fruit, 
and  skins  are  the  only  medium  of  exchange. 
We  have  no  policemen,  no  courts,  no 
judges.  The  people  do  not  know  there  is  a 
war.  They  would  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  fighting  for  liberty,  as  they 
-alwa\'s  have  been  free. 

"There  is  no  record  of  time  In  Meso- 
potamia. We  never  know  w^hat  day  of  the 
week  it  is  and  do  not  care.  Clocks  or 
watches  are  unknown;''  my  people  would  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  Time  is  told 
by  the  height  of  the  sun  and  servants 
arise  by  the  cock's  crow  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  Jesus. 

"We  raise  the  finest  tobacco  In  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  we  do  not  chew  It  or  smoke 
cigars.  The  men  smoke  cigarets  or  pipes. 
Our  women  do  not  smoke.  There  are  no 
s.iloons  in  Mesopotamia.  My  people  make 
wine,  but  it  is  not  the  fermented  kind  that 
you  have  here.  It  is  only  used  on  occa- 
sions, however,  and  then  it  is  not  conside^rt^d 
proper  for  women  to  drink  it. 

"The  language  is  the  same  which  Jesus 
used  in  speaking  to  his  people  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,"  added  Prince  Em- 
manuel, and  "My  people  believe  in  God 
and  worship  him  in  their  every  act.  Amer- 
ica used  to  send  students  to  Germany  to 
become  theologians  and  then  send  them 
to  Mesopotamia  as  missionaries.  It  would 
have  been  more  fitting  to  have  sent  them 
to  Mesopotamia  first  and  thence  to  Ger- 
many as  rc'ligious  teachers." 

The  Princ^e  said  his  peoi)le  never  eat 
pork,  and  whenever  he  is  asked  why  he 
n^plies:  "Because  .Jesus  cast  the  devils 
into  swine,  and  they  all  went  to  Germany." 

Allow  me  to  say,  first,  there  Is  money  In 
Mesopotamia,  and  has  been  for  centuries, 
wlilch  Is  used  as  a  medium  of  circulation. 

Secondly.  We  do  i)ay  tax(>s  in  Mesojio- 
tamia,  and  heavy  tax(>s  at  that,  esi)ecially 
under  the  Turkish  Government,  and  for 
centuries  taxes  have  lieen  collected  In 
Mesopotamia.  Th<^  statement  that  wheat, 
fruit,  and  skins  in-e  the  only  medium  of 
exchange  in  Mesopotamia  is  not  a  correct 
statement  of  the  facts. 

Thirdly.  We  have  policemen,  we  have 
courts,  we  have  judges  both  now  under 
the  British  and  also  under  our  former 
rulers,  the  Turks. 

Fourthly.  But  the  statement  that  "The 
people  do  not  know  there  is  a  war"  is 
simply  a  hideous  falsehood.  The  peoj^le 
of    Mesopotamia   have   delivered   uj)    their 


young  men  and  a  great  many  who  were  not 
young  to  the  war-lords  and  very  few  of 
these  soldleis  have  ever  returned  to  their 
homes.  There  are  thousands  of  widows  and 
orphans  In  Mesopotamia  to-day  who  under- 
stand as  they  alone  can  understand  that 
war  exists. 

I  have  before  me  now  as  I  write  a  signed 
statement  by  Emmanuel,  the  Chaldean 
Patriarch  of  Babylon,  in  which  he  says 
that  his  nation  has  been  almost  annihilated 
by  massacres,  famine,  and  disease,  and  the 
survivors  are  dispersed  among  the  Kurds, 
and  the  cause  of  all  this  misery  Is  the 
present  war. 

Fifthly.  I  do  not  know  what  corner  of 
Mesopotamia  "Prince  Raphael  Emmanuel" 
hailed  from,  but  I  may  say  that  in  all  parts  of 
Mesopotamia  the  people  do  know  the  day  of 
the  week  and  keep  record  of  time.  Watches 
and  clocks  are  used  here  a  great  deal. 

Sixthly'.  There  are  saloons  in  Mesopo- 
tamia where  arak  is  sold,  a  drink  which 
intoxicates  very  quickly  and  Is  as  strong 
and  perhaps  more  harmfid  than  whisky. 
This  is  mixed  with  water  and  becomes  milky 
white  In  appearance.  It  is  used  by  both 
men  and  women  to  their  detriment. 

Seventhlj'.  The  language  used  by  Jesus 
was  Aramaic,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  which  is  quite  different  from  the 
Chaldean  language,  which  is  used  in 
Mesopotamia  to-day. 

Eighthly.  The  Chaldeans  have  no  re- 
ligious scruples  in  the  matter  of  eating 
poik.  It  Is  true  very  little  pork  is  eaten 
simply  because  It  Is  not  convenient. 
Lhdng  as  the  Chaldeans  have  for  cen- 
turies, surrounded  by  Mohammedans  who 
abhor  pork,  it  is  not,  of  course,  wise  to  run 
counter  to  them.  The  Chaldeans  have 
consequently  become  accustomed  to  use 
other  meat. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
Daoud  Issa, 

Bagdad. 


A  SHEEP-HERDER  WHOSE  INVENTION 
WAS   VALUED   AT  $28,000,000 


STORIES  of  men  of  great  achievement 
often  possess  the  feature  In  common 
that  the  hero  of  the  tale  took  up  by  acci- 
dent the  w^ork  in  w-hlch  he  distinguished 
himself.  True  to  form  In  this  respect  Is 
the  brief  account  given  In  Commerce  and 
Finance  (New  York)  of  the  life  of  Walter 
V.  Turner,  the  noted  Inventor  who  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Pittsburg.  To 
this  man  are  credited  four  hundred  inven- 
tions, one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
valued  at  $28,000,000;  and  to  his  genius 
Is  duo  the  fact  that  marvels  of  transporta- 
tion are  to-day  performed  with  ease  which 
would  be  impossible  without  various  items 
of  railroad  equipment  devised  or  perfected 
by  liim.  Modest,  as  all  really  great  men 
are,  ho  was  content  to  renuiin  practically 
unknown  outside  technical  circles.  Yet 
his  cart>or  w^as  more  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic, possibly,  than  that  of  any  other 
man  of  high  rank  In  the  field  of  mechanics. 
The  sketch  of  his  life  follows: 

He  came  from  one  of  the  quiet  shires  of 
England  to  America  and  embarked  in  the 
most  lonesome  and  God-forsaken  business 
a  man  could  select — sheejvherding  In  the 
far  W(>sl. 

Out  in   a   desolate  r>ar(   of  Wyoming  he 
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Compare  the  Prices 

of  Vacuum  Cup  6,000  Mile  Tires  with  those  of  ordinary 

3,500  mile  tires 

VACUUM  CUP  TIRES  are  guaranteed  —  per  warranty 
tag — for   6,000  miles.    This  is  practically  double  the 
mileage  of  ordinary  3,500  mile  tires. 

Despite  this  difference  in  mileage  warranties,  Vacuum  Cup 
Tires  cost  approximately  the  same  as  tires  assuring  little 
more  than  half  the  mileage,  and  much  less  than  any  other 
make  carrying  equal  mileage  surety. 

The  Vacuum  Cup  Tread  still  remains  the  only  tread  guar- 
anteed not  to  skid  on  wet,  slippery  pavements. 

In  view^  of  this  combined  economy,  service,  and  safety, 
the  reason  for  the  ever-increasing  heavy  demand  for  Vacuum 
Cup  6,000  Mile  Tires  is  apparent. 

Makers  also  of  Pennsylvania  Auto   Tubes  "Ton  Tested" 
PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER    COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada 
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liad  a  shack  in  whicli  he  lived  with'  a 
shepherd  du^  for  a  companion,  and  in  fair 
weatlier  and  foul  he  ranged  over  the  hills 
and  the  v  alleys  with  his  herd.  Times  were 
very  hard  and  he  had  a  desperate  task 
making  both  ends  meet. 

One  day  in  following  his  sheep  he  neared 
the  right  of  way  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
there  in  the  ditch  he  saw  a  lot  of  freight- 
cars  piled  np.  Eager  for  human  com- 
panionship, he  went  o\"er  to  the  ^\Teck  and 
\ie\ved  it.  As  he  walked  anud  the  debris 
something  attracted  his  attention.  He 
picked  it  up  and  examined  it.  Then  he 
asked  a  brakeman  A\hat  it  was. 

"It's  a  piece  of  the  air-brake,"  tlie 
brakeman  replied. 

Turner  asked  how  it  worked,  and  the 
brakeman  explained. 

"May  I  take  this  with  me?"  inquired 
the  sheep-herder. 

"Sure,"  replied  the  brakeman. 

Thereafter  the  hours  were  not  so  long 
for  the  sheep  man.  In  his  cabin  and  on  his 
wanderings  uith  his  flock  he  had  the  i)iece 
of  air-brake  with  him.  He  studied  it, 
took  it  apart,  put  it  together  again,  toyed 
with  it,  dreamt  of  it.  He  thought  it  was 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  devised 
by  man. 

The  panic  of  1893  came  on  and  the  price 
of  wool  did  not  pay  for  the  raising  of  sheep. 
Debt  prest  so  heavily  upon  Turner  that 
he  "went  broke."  His  sheep  were  sold 
and  the  sum  realized  was  only  enough  to 
meet  his  bills. 

He  wandered  over  the  country  looking 
for  work.  There  was  little  to  be  had,  for 
times  were  very  bad.  There  were  oc- 
casions when  he  had  to  tramp  the  dis- 
tan(!e  from  town  to  town  because  he  did 
not  have  the  price  of  his  fare.  Sometimes 
he  did  not  know  where  the  next  meal  was 
coming  from.  Sometimes  his  fasts  were 
long. 

At  La  Junta,  Col.,  he  got  a  job.  La 
•Junta  is  a  junction  point  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fc.  He  became  what  is 
known  as  a  "wheel- tapper."  You  have 
seen  "wheel- tappers,"  those  men  who, 
while  the  train  is  at  the  end  of  a  division, 
go  about,  hammer  in  hand,  tapping  the 
car-wheels  with  the  hammer-heads. 

Nobody  paid  much  attention  to  the 
wheel-tapper.  Nobody  does.  One  day, 
however,  he  got  attention.  He  reported 
that  a  wheel  under  a  certain  car  was  un- 
safe. An  engineer  or  a  conductor,  or  both, 
who  looked  at  the  wheel  and  tested  it  said 
he  was  wrong.  Turner  insisted  the  wht  el 
had  a  serious  flaw. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it?"  a  person 
of  some  authority  demanded. 

"Not  much,"  Turner  acknowledged, 
"but  if  that  train  goes  out  with  that  car 
it  will  be  against  my  protest." 

The  train  went  out  with  the  car  and 
there  was  a  bad  wreck.  The  wheel  had 
collapsed. 

Disastrous  tho  the  defective  wheel  had 
proved  to  the  train,  it  was  the  thing 
that  started  the  humble  wheel-tapper  on 
the  road  to  success.  An  investigation  to 
fix  re.sponsibility  was  made,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  division  sui)erinten<lent  who 
interviewed  Turner  was  so  imprest  by  the 
man  that  he  recommended  his  transfer 
to  the  Atchison  shops  at  Topeka,  which 
was  done.     The  account  continues: 

One  day  he  went  to  the  boss  of  the  .sliops 
and  said  he  believed   he  had  an  improve- 
ment  on  the  air-lirake.     The  boss  looked 
li  plans  Turner  had  drawn  and 
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decided  the  sheep-herder's  idea  had  some 
merit. 

It  had  merit,  considerable  merit. 

A  patent  was  taken  out  by  the  Atchison 
company.  Turner  having  done  the  work 
in  the  Atchison  time,  but  Turner's  pay 
was  increased. 

A  little  later  he  came  along  with  another 
improvement  and  then  another.  These 
Avere  patented  like  the  other.  Turner's 
pay  was  increased  some  more  and  he  was 
put  under  contract. 

The  technical  papers  gave  a  little  atten- 
tion to  his  invention,  and  he  was  invited 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Air-Brake 
Association. 

He  attended  a  convention  of  the  as- 
sociation at  Pittsburg  and  was  rather 
uneasy  when  he  had  to  read  a  paper 
telling  of  what  he  had  done.  When  he 
finished  reading,  George  Westinghouse 
was  the  first  to  congratulate  him.  Also 
Mr.  Westinghouse  told  him  he  must  join 
the  Westinghouse  organization.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner was  willing,  but  the  Atchison  was  not. 
Mr.  Westinghouse  was  insistent.  He  told 
the  Atchison  he  needed  the  sheep  man  for 
certain  work  and  nuist  have  him.  The 
Atchison  said  it  needed  him  as  much  as 
did  the  Westinghouse  company.  Finally, 
after  long  negotiation,  the  Atchison  agi'eed 
to  release  Turner  on  condition  that  he 
would  return  to  the  railroad  company 
when  it  called  for  his  services. 

Mr.  Turner  went  to  Pittsburg.  He  was 
at  a  drafting  board  one  da.A'  engrossed  in 
his  work  when  something  impelled  him  to 
look  up. 

Across  the  board  from  him,  working 
on  some  plans,  was  the  man  whom  Turner 
considered  the  greatest  genius  in  America — 
— George  W^estinghouse. 

No  honor — and  many  honors  came  to 
him  later — compared,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  sheep-herder,  with  that  one  of  George 
Westinghouse  working  at  the  same  table 
with  him. 

From  the  modest  position  to  which  he 
was  assigned  when  first  he  joined  the 
Westinghouse  organization.  Turner  vaulted 
in  comparatively  short  time  to  headship 
of  the  engineering  department  of  the  great 
organization.  Inventions  came  from  his 
brain  with  remarkable  speed  and  regularity. 
The  more  he  studied  the  air-brake  the  more 
he  improved  it. 

He  was  not  far  from  right  in  considering 
George  Westinghouse  the  greatest  genius 
in  America.  Westinghouse  gave  two  hun- 
dred creations  of  his  l)rain  to  the  woi'ld. 
In  the  field  of  pneumatics,  what  is  more 
marvelous  than  a  man,  by  pulling  a  levc'r, 
being  able  at  will  to  stop  by  the  power  of 
air  a  train  whirling  at  hurricane  speed  o\  er 
the  rails? 

It  is  uncanny.  No  wonder  Vanderbilt, 
when  Westinghouse  sought  an  interA'iew 
with  him  with  hojx;  of  introducing  the  air- 
brake on  the  New  York  Central,  got  this 
message:  "Stop  trains  by  wind?  Bah! 
1  have  no  time  to  give  to  fools." 

But  the  Central  would  have  become  a 
streak  of  rust  if  it  had  not  come  to  tlu; 
air-brake. 

Westinghouse  invented  the  air-brake, 
aiul  it  was  possi])l(>  with  the  brake  he  i)er- 
fccted  to  hold  a  train  of  thirty  or  forty,  or 
possil)ly  fifty,  cars  in  control. 

Turner  took  the  air-brake  where  Westing- 
house stopt  and  carried  its  wonders  so 
much  further  that  now  it  is  possible  to 
control  a  train  of  100  or  12.")  or  possibly 
l.'")0,  as  easily  as  a  train  of  ten  cars.  With- 
out the  air-brake  as  improved  b\'  the  sheep- 
herder  of  the  bleak  Wyoming  country, 
the  great  trains  we  see  to-day  wouhl  be 
inip()ssil)le. 


THE  COMING  DAY  WHEN  LAUGHTER 
WILL  BE  A  CRIME 


"\1  THAT  will  be  the  next  wrinkle  in 
*  '  reform?  Every  humorist  is  having 
his  guess,  and  has  listed  the  prohibition  of 
])retty  much  everything  except  hunmr. 
Now  one  of  the  facetious  fraternity  foresees 
the  day  A\hen  merriment  itself  will  be  a 
crime,  and  cleverly  forestalls  it  ])y  jjub- 
lishing  his  article  before  it  becomes  a 
penitentiary  offense.  Even  dry  humor 
will  be  barred,  it  seems.  A  wTiter  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  apparently  having  pon- 
dered on  the  situation  until  it  has  gone  to 
his  head  and  he  has  become  filled,  as  it 
were,  -snth  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  delivers 
himself  of  the  following: 

Boston,  January  1,  192"). 

I  am  all  a-flutter.  I  forgot  that  tho 
Ice-Cream  Soda  Act  went  into  effect  to- 
day and  almost  rendered  myself  liable  to  a 
})rison  sentence  by  asking  for  a  cherry 
flush  at  the  former  fountain  on  the  corner. 
Just  to  think  that  once  it  was  possible 
to  find  the  refreshing  soda-water  sokl 
openl\-  inider  the  very  eyes  of  the  Blue 
Rilibon  Police. 

I  Avas  positi\ely  upset  following  my 
narrow  escape  from  incarceration  and  felt 
that  I  simply  must  smoke,  altho,  of  course, 
I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  Anti- 
Nicotin  Law.  1,  tlierefore,  fashioned  myself 
a  "cigaret"  of  corn-silk  which  I  had  had 
secreted  since  last  summer.  I  Avas  in- 
haling deeply  Avhen  I  saAV  that  I  had 
inadvertently  left  my  sitting-room  window 
oi)en,'and  that  consequently  the  smoke  from 
my  "cigaret"  Avas  escaping  into  the  outer 
air.  I  hiu-ried  to  rectify  my  o\ersight. 
but  too  late,  for  a  member  of  the  Tobacco 
S(iuad  Avas  already  clamoring  at  my  door. 

She  Avas  most  insultingly  suspicious 
Avhen  I  insisted  that  the  smoke  was  caused 
by  a  piece  of  paper  Avhich  liad  caught  fire, 
but  she  A\as  unable  to  discoAer  any  in- 
criminating evidence  upon  examining  mv 
quarters,  and  Avas  therefore  compelled  to 
depart  i)risonerless.  Sht^  Avent  so  far  as  to 
sa.\'  she  believed  1  had  ])ut  just  come  from 
IMermaid  Park,  a  most  lilielous  accusa- 
tion, as  the  i)lace  she  referred  to  is  a  ribald 
resort  established  upon  a  large  a  essel 
Avhich  never  comes'  within  three  miles  of 
shore.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  not 
been  there  for  two  Aveeks. 

January  10. 

We  are  in  a  Avonderful  era  of  moral 
legislation.  We  have  now  legall,\'  done 
away  Avith  candy,  tobacco,  soda-water, 
silk  underwear  and  stockings,  low-ne<'ked 
A\aists,  men's  collars  less  than  2"32  inches 
in  height,  rouge,  face-])Owder,  fals(>  hair, 
golf,  silk  hats,  and  magazines  containing 
so-called  "love-stories"  of  unmarried 
persons. 

I  must  say  that  the  opposition  to  tho 
antigolting  law  died  extremely  hard,  re- 
sisting more  strongly,  1  belicA^e,  than  any 
of  the  other  votari«s  of  vice.  But  think  of 
the  moral  victory  of  suppressing  all  tho 
lying  about  scores  that  used  to  take  place 
(-very  week-end. 

Not  all  theaters  have  been  closed,  those 
l^roducing  Biblical  dramas  being  allowed 
to  remain  oi)en.  Sonm  of  the  Bil)le  rom- 
ances, however,  are  tabu,  as  their  language, 
if  allowed  to  follow  the  original  too  closely, 
is  not  considered  at  all  fit  for  the  public 
ear.  Miss  Altoona  Bones,  the  dramatic 
supervisor,  is  most  emphatic  in  h<>r  stand 
ijpon  this  point  and  has  issued  a  list  of  those 
incidents  Avhich    may    be    i)resont'3d   only 
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Industry  now  has  the 
ultimate  automatic 
Stoker — a  new  type  of 
highest  efficiency. 
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PRIOR  to  this  announcement,  all  automatic  stokers 
have  been  one  of  three  types:  the  Chain  Grate, 
the  Inclined  Gravity  Feed,  and  the  Under-feed. 
All  three  originated  over  20  years  ago,  when  wasteful 
smoke — low  chimneys — boilers  close  to  the  fire — and 
inefficient,  unscientific  conditions  generally,  prevailed. 

During  these  20  years,  scientific  engineers  have  studied 
keenly  the  laws  of  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  combus- 
tion of  coal.  And  the  realization  ^__ 

,  .u  .  1    ^  LACLEDE-CHRISTY      ^t 

has  come  that  any  marked  prog-  ^"^  — 

ress  or  higher  eificiency  in  the 


stoker  field  could  be  attained 
only  with  the  development  and 
perfectivjii  of  an  absolutely  new  type   of  stoker. 

That  new  type  is  now  here!    It  is  the  StoWE  STOKER. 

Manufactured  by  one  of  the  leading  stoker  builders  in 
the  country,  and  the  result  of  twelve  years  of  con- 
stant  research  work,    the   StoWE    StoKER    marks   a 


5rOWE>fOKED 


new    era    in    fuel-burning   economy    because,   briefly, 

— It  is  3i  forced-draft  stoker  which  eliminates  the  clinker- 
forming  disadvantage  of  the  under-feeding  type  of 
stoker; 

— It  produces  high  rates  of  coal  burning  without  the 
accumulation  of  ash.  Its  ash-removing  feature  operates 
automatically,  continuously  and  positively, 

— It  is  a  progressive-feed  stoker,  the  fire  of  which  is 

automatically  and  gradually 
thickened  as  combustion  pro- 
gresses, being  thickest  at  the  ash 


discharge  end  where  the  com- 
bustible of  the  fuel  is  well  spent. 
The  STOWE  Stoker  is  the  ideal  equipment  for  intense, 
large-scale  steam  production.  In  the  big  power  plants 
of  the  country  it  will  effect  yearly  savings  that  will 
reach  an  enormous  figure.  Tell  us  the  requirements 
in  your  plant  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  get  greater 
efficiency.      Write  us   today. 


Manufacturers  for  10  years  of  the  Laclede-Christy  Chain  Grate  Stoker. 
Branch  Offices  :   Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.;  Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  Bldg.;  New  York,  504,  50  East  42nd  Street  Bldg. 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED   1644- 


ST,  LOUIS 
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after  the  manuscript  has  passed  before  her 
eagle  eye.  That  form  of  "amusement" 
once  quaintly  termed  "the  movies"  was, 
of  course,  supprest  long  ago,  except  in  the 
case  of  educational  pictiu"es. 

January  25. 

There  was  much  talk  to-day  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Ever  Onward  League,  of  which,  of 
course,  I  am  a  member,  concerning  the  new 
Antilaugh  Act,  which  becomes  effective  to- 
day. This  measure  pro\ndes  a  severe 
penalty  for  the  person  or  persons  who  either 
"originates,  prints,  pictures,  or  circulates 
in  any  manner  whatsoever  anj^  material 
designed  to  excite  merriment,"  and  is  ex- 
pected to  abolish  the  unseemly  displaj'^s 
of  mirth  which,  in  the  past,  one  has  wit- 
nessed in  public. 

The  act,  however,  verj^  nearly  caused 
trouble  for  me,  for  when  I  was  traversing 
Beedle  Street,  on  my  way  home,  I  chanced 
upon  an  exceedingly  adipose  poUee  officer 
(the  one,  in  fact,  who  spoiled  my  eom-silk 
smoke  not  long  since)  in  the  act  of  slipping 
upon  an  empty  banana.  The  sight  ex- 
cited my  risibilities  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  narrowly  escaped  arrest.  Some  day, 
however,  I  hope  to  achieve  more  perfect 
control. 

JAPANESE  HUMOR  "IS  INDEED  THE 
FLOWER  OF  LIFE" 


JAPANESE  humor  may  be  almost  as 
evasive  as  Japanese  poetry,  at  least  as 
far  as  Western  ideas  are  concerned,  but 
"it  is  indeed  the  flower  of  life,  and  life 
without  it  would  be  as  dreary  as  spring 
without  its  blossoms,"  in  the  words  of  a 
Japanese  author,  Mr.  Eisaku  Waseda, 
who  discusses  the  subject  in  a  recent  issue 
of  rhe  Tourist  (Tokyo,  Japan).  "We 
Japanese,"  adds  Mr.  Waseda,  "  must  bless 
our  stars  that  we  are  endowed  with  a  keen 
Bense  of  humor,  which  manifests  itself  in  aU 
phases  of  social  intercourse  and  acts  as 
oil  in  lubricating  the  wheels  of  society." 
The  pun,  according  to  Mr.  Waseda,  enjoys 
high  honor  in  Japan,  but  this  form  of 
humor,  being  word-deep,  does  not  lend 
itself  to  translation,  and  Mr.  Waseda  turns 
to  translatable  jokes,  culled  from  the 
Japanese  humor  of  the  past  three  cen- 
turies, by  way  of  proving  the  prevalence 
of  that  keen  sense  of  humor  with  which  he 
credits  his  countrymen.  Here  are  some 
specimen  jokes,  taken  from  the  consider- 
able budget  he  presents,  each  with  the  date 
of  the  book  from  which  the  selection  was 
taken.  They  seem,  in  addition  to  their 
quaintness,  to  be  rather  long  in  "getting 
to  the  point."  However,  one  main  objec- 
tion of  the  Japanese  to  American  waj'^s  is 
that  we  are  always  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  get  the  real  flavor  out  of  life,  and  it  may 
be  that  there  are  qualities  as  important  as 
"pep"  in  such  jokes  as  the  following: 

80    MANY   MEN,    SO    MANY    DESIRES 

A  group  of  young  men  were  engaged  in 
lively  conversation  on  a  variety  of  topics. 
One  of  the  company  exprest  a  desire  to  die 
of  consumption,  as  it  would  enable  him  to 
breathe  his  last  in  peace.  Another  i)re- 
ferred  love-sickness.  A  third  wished  to 
have  a  disorder  known  as  somnambulism. 
A  fourth  considered  a  sudden  death  as  the 
best  way  of  ending  one's  life,  and  assured 
his  friflnds  that  he  would  die  suddenly. 
Siir«>  »>nough.  he  did   die  siid'lfinly.  a   f»'w 


days  after  the  utternace  of  his  unfortu- 
nate prophecy.  His  friends  assembled 
at  his  home  and  in  tears  mourned  the 
passing  of  their  loved  friend,  the  attendant 
circumstances  ha\dng  made  the  bereave- 
ment more  lamentable.  One  of  them, 
however,  whose  sense  of  humor  had  not 
been  clouded  by  the  sad  event,  observed: 
"  If  he  were  here  alive,  how  elated  he  would 
be!"    (1772-81). 

THE   VIRTUE   OP  THE   HANGONKO 

A  man  who  had  recently  lost  his  wife 
said  to  one  of  his  friends  that  he  was  anxious 
to  see  his  better  half  once  more.  Deeply 
moved,  his  friend  told  the  man  that  he  had 
heard  that  the  burning  of  hangonko  (spirit- 
invoking  incense)  in  front  of  the  grave 
would  cause  the  image  of  the  dead  to  ap- 
pear. The  man  caught  at  this  encouraging 
suggestion,  and,  ha\'ing  purchased  at  a 
druggist's  one  hundred  cash  worth  of,  not 
hangonko,  but  of  hangontan,  a  medicine  for 
some  bodily  ailment,  by  mistake,  he 
hastened  to  the  grave  of  his  wife.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  the  burning  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  incense,  and  he  was  pleasantly 
surprized  to  see  the  tombstone  shake.  This 
he  attributed  to  the  efficacy  of  the  spirit- 
invoker,  and  was  highly  delighted;  but 
by  this  time  the  incense  was  all  gone,  so 
he  went  home  for  money  to  buy  another 
one  hundred  cash  worth.  The  charming  il- 
lusion was  then  cruelly  dispelled  by  his 
mother,  who  called  out  to  him,  "Where 
were  j^ou  during  the  earthquake  just 
now?"     (1818-30.) 

The  following  bit  of  humor  about  Mount 
Fuji  is  no  doubt  a  classic  in  its  native 
land,  and  might  be  considered  typically 
Japanese.  It  is  as  delicate  as  one  of  the 
familiar  Japanese  prints  of  Mount  Fuji, 
as  subtle  as  the  gray  tints  of  which  the 
Japanese  artist  is  so  fond.  But  if  the 
technique  of  the  jest  is  Japanese,  the 
human  nature  revealed  by  it  is  universal. 
In  Mr.  Waseda's  translation  it  runs: 

MOUNT    FUJI 

WhUe  admiring  a  kakemono  in  the  al- 
cove, a  visitor  exclaimed:  "How  faithfully 
Tanyn  has  painted  Fuji!  I  found  the 
mountain  just  like  this  when  I  made  the 
ascent  the  other  day."  Master  of  the 
house:  "I  suppose  you  could  see  my  house 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain?" — "Don't 
talk  nonsense;  how  could  one  see  here 
from  that  mountain?" — "How  strange! 
we  see  Mount  Fuji  from  the  drying-plat- 
form on  the  roof  of  my  house,  I  assure 
you."     (1781-89.) 

This  prohibition  joke  might  stand  a 
chance  in  one  of  our  modern  "funny 
papers,"  if  trimmed  up  and  presented  with 
more  "punch": 

TEMPERANCE   MADE    EASY 

"I  have  had  a  present  of  some  sake.  It 
is  heated  ready  to  drink.  Won't  you  take 
a  cup?"— "No,  thank  you.  I  have  sworn 
off  sake  for  three  years,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods." — "It  is  impo.ssible;  I  can't  believe 
what  you  say." — "Wait  and  see  how 
strict  is  my  observance  of  the  oath,"  so 
saying  he  left  the  house.  The  following 
night  he  came  to  the  house,  when  sake- 
drinkiug  was  going  on,  announcing  that  he 
had  called  to  take  part  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  stimulant.  The  master  was  as- 
tonished and  reproached  the  man  for  his 
feebleness  of  will,  demanding,  "Where  is 
your  boast  of  only  yesterday?" — "I  do 
not  mean  to  break  my  oath.  Only  I  have 
hit  upon  a  capital  idea:  I  have  extended 
my  throe  years'  t«miperanco  to  six  years, 


on  condition  that  I  indulge  in  drinks  only 
at  night." — "It  sounds  plausible;  but  1 
have  a  better  plaa  to  offer:  While  you 
are  about  it,  extend  your  period -of  absti- 
nence to  twelve  years,  and  drink  day  and 
night."     (1744-^8.) 

Here  is  a  variation  of  the  old  fable 
about  the  dog  who  dropt  the  bone  he  had 
in  his  mouth  in  order  to  seize  the  larger  one 
he  saw  reflected  in  the  stream  below  him: 

FISHING    FOR    GOLD 

An  angler  told  a  man  that  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  hook  a  purse  with  fifty  gold 
kobans  in  it  when  he  went  out  fishing  the 
other  day.  This  induced  the  man,  who 
happened  to  be  a  great  worshiper  of  the 
dollar,  to  try  his  luck.  He  betook  himself 
in  a  boat  to  the  sea  off  Shinagawa,  and 
succeeded  in  hooking  a  big  fish.  "Con- 
found it!  I  don't  want  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed angrily,  and  so  saying  he  un- 
hooked the  fish  and  cast  it  into  the  water 
amid  the  envy  and  amazement  of  his 
brothers  of  the  rod.     (1818-30.) 

THE    BITER    BITTEN 

Said  an  innkeeper's  wife  to  her  hus- 
band: "The  guest  who  came  this  evening 
carries  a  package  which  seems  to  contain 
things  of  great  value.  I  wish  he  would 
leave  it  behind."  Husband:  "I  have  a 
good  idea:  I  wiU  give  him  a  great  deal 
of  myoga  (a  spicy  vegetable  supposed  to 
produce  f  orgetf  ulness) .  This  plan  he 
carried  into  practise:  he  gave  myoga  in 
abundance  to  the  guest  with  soup  and  with 
vegetables.  Soon  after  the  departure  of 
the  guest,  the  room  was  inspected,  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  coveted  baggage. 
The  landlady  began  to  scoff  at  the  inefficacy 
of  myoga  as  an  oblivion-producer.  This  her 
husband  flatly  denied,  saying,  "It  has  had 
its  effect."  "What  do  you  mean?"  de- 
manded the  mystified  woman.  Husband: 
"Why,  he  forgot  to  pay  his  bill."     ( .) 

A    CHARM    AGAINST    A    BORE 

After  the  departure  of  a  visitor  who 
had  given  annoyance  to  the  family  by  his 
prolonged  visit,  the  embarrassed  master 
told  the  boy  to  set  up  a  broom  with  the 
business  end  bandaged  with  a  Japanese 
towel,  as  a  charm  for  shortening  the  visit 
of  an  undesirable  caller.  The  man  called 
again  the  next  day,  and  the  boy  at  once 
proceeded  to  carry  out  his  master's  com- 
mand. He  did  as  he  was  told,  but,  fearing 
lest  the  thing  should  not  be  in  proper  style, 
he  brought  the  stick  to  the  parlor,  and, 
producing  it  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
master,  as  he  sat  face  to  face  with  the 
guest,  he  asked,  "Is  that  right,  sir?" 
(19—.) 

A    FORTUNE-TELLER    CHALLENGED 

A  troop  of  noisy  boys  were  flying  kites 
in  front  of  a  fortune-teller's  establishment. 
Some  of  them  spoke  disparagingly  of  the 
fortune-teller,  saying  that  he  had  poor 
foresight,  and  that  no  fortunes  told  by 
him  hit  the  mark.  This  impertinence 
roused  the  man  to  anger.  "You  rascals!" 
he  roared.  "You  annoy  me  enough  by 
flying  kites  before  my  office,  and  now  you 
dare  to  insult  me!  Where  on  earth  do 
you  come  from?"  "Tell  us,  tell  us,"  came 
a  challenging  voice  from  the  group  of 
amused  juveniles.     (1772-81.) 

A    BOTTOMLESS   JAR 

An  absent-minded  person  went  to  a  store 
to  buy  a  jar,  and,  noticing  one  turned 
upside  down,  blurted  out:  "How  absuril; 
this  jar  has  no  mouth."  Turning  it  over, 
ho  was  once  more  astonished — "Why, 
the  bottom  is  gone,  too!"     ( .) 
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Every  Community  should  have 
roads  like  these — 


Vangtiard  of  fleet  of  38  lAberty  Trucks  paatlno 
throiigh  Oakville,  Delaware  County,  Ind.,  in 
Augxist,  1918,  over  Tarvia  Road  butlt  in  1918. 
Note  perfect  condition  of  road  after  two  yeare  qf 
hard  service. 


HERE  is  the  story  ot  how 
Delaware  County,  Indi- 
ana, got  good  roads,  as  told  by 
the  County  Surveyor.  Every- 
one interested  in  good  roads 
should  read  it. 

Our  first  Tarvia  road  was  built  in 
1914.  Between  1914  and  1918  we 
constructed  sixteen  streets  and  roads, 
with  a  total  area  of  about  2,880,000 
square  feet. 

Some  of  these  are  main  streets  in 
the  city  of  Muncie,  others  are  main 
roads  subject  to  heavy  traffic,  while 
others  replaced  low-lying  gravel  roads 
that  used  to  wash-out  at  every  overflow 
of  the  river. 


*  Every  Tarvia  road  and  street  tn  Dtl- 
aware  County  has  given  uniform  satisfaC' 
tion.     No  repairs  have  been  necessary. 

'  Our  so-called  'hard'  roads,  built  of 
brick  or  concrete  are  often  claimed  as 
permanent  construction,  but  we  have  in 
this  county  brick  roads  and  streets  built 
less  than  a  decade  ago  that  are  almost 
impassable  and  must  soon  be  rebuilt. 
New  material  will  be  required  because 
the  old  brick  cannot  be  used  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  Tarvia 
road  wears,  a  little  stone  is  added, 
Tarvia  is  applied,  and  the  road  is  as 
good  as,  or  better  than,  new.  > 

With  proper  maintenance,  our 
Tarvia  roads  will  last  ten  to  twenty  years. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  small 
and  the  entire  road  can  be  rebuilt  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  a  brick  pavement. 


** Considering  [the  various  types  of 
road  from  a  purely  financial  standpoint, 
one  does  not  need  to  be  skilled  in  higher 
mathematics  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
answer."    (Signed)  S.  Horace  Weber, 

County  Surveyor 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  prepara- 
tion for  use  in  constructing 
new  macadam  roads  or  repair- 
ing old  ones.  It  reinforces  the 
road  surface  and  makes  it  not 
only  mudless  and  dustless,  but 
also  water-proof,  frost-proof  and 
automobile-proof.  A  few 
Tarvia  Roads  in  any  commun- 
ity will  add  to  property  values 
and  reduce  taxes. 

Illustrated  Tarvia  Booklet  free  on  request. 


Presert/esRoads-'Prei/ents  Dust 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well 
as  road  authorities.  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized 
a  Special  Service  Department  which  keeps  up  to  the 
minute  on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road 
conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the  matter  will 
have  the  prompt  attention  of    experienced  engineers. 

This  service  is  free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  tetter  roads  and  lonver  taxes,  this  Depart- 
ment can  greatly  assist  you. 


New  York 
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Chicago 
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Richmond 
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Vancouver 
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Delroil  New  Orleans* 

DjIUs  .  Nashville  ShU  Lake  City 

BanRor  Wabhintfion         Johnstown 

Bethlehem  Elizabelti  Buffalo 

Si.  iohn.  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  S. 
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UNCLE  SAM  OFFERS  ASSISTANCE  TO 
DISABLED  SERVICE-MEN 


ANY  soldier  or  sailor  disabled  in  the 
■war  may  receive  help  from  Uncle 
Sam.  He  is  not  onlj'  willing  to  assist  him 
but  exceedingly  anxious  to  do  so.  First 
of  aU  he  has  made  provision  for  restoring 
the  disabled  man  to  health  and  strength. 
Then,  if  his  disability  prevents  him  from 
returning  to  his  former  emplojinent, 
this  beneficent  uncle  takes  him  in  hand 
and  trains  hi  i  so  he  can  become  self- 
supporting.  All  this  is  done  absolutely 
free  of  charge.  In  fact,  the  man  is  paid 
a  wage  while  being  trained,  in  no  ease  less 
than  sixty-five  dollars  a  month.  The 
officials  who  have  this  matter  in  charge 
say  their  great  difficulty  is  in  getting  in- 
formation to  the  disabled  men  of  just  what 
the  Government  wUl  do  for  them.  To  this 
end  they  have  sent  out  a  circular  to  publica- 
tions all  over  the  country,  setting  out 
exactly  what  wiU  be  done  for  these  men. 
This  reads  as  follows: 

Every  disabled  soldier  and  sailor  should 
know : 

That  the  Government  is  resolved  to  do 
its  best  to  restore  him  to  health,  strength, 
and  self-supporting  aetivitj-. 

That  until  his  discharge  from  hospital 
care  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment 
necessary  to  restore  him  to  health  and 
strength  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
military  or  naval  authorities. 

That  the  vocational  training  which 
may  be  afterward  necessary  to  restore 
his  self-supporting  activity  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

That  if  he  needs  ati  artificial  limb  or 
other  orthopedic  or  mechanical  appliance 
the  Biu-eau  of  War-Risk  Insurance  supplies 
it  free  upon  his  discharge  and  renews  it 
when  considered  necessary. 

That  if,  after  his  discharge,  he  again 
needs  medical  treatment  on  account  of  his 
disability  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  In- 
surance supplies  it  free. 

That  any  man  whose  disability  entitles 
him  to  compensation  under  the  War- 
Risk  Insurance  Act  may  be  provided  by 
the  Federal  Board  with  a  course  of  voca- 
tional training  for  a  new  occupation. 

That  the  Government  strongly  recom- 
mends each  man  who  needs  it  to  under- 
take vocational  training  and  put  him- 
self under  the  care  of  the  Federal  Board, 
but  the  decision  to  do  so  is  optional  with 
each  man. 

That  if  his  disability  does  prevent  him 
from  returning  to  employment  without 
training  and  he  elects  to  follow  a  course  of 
vocational  training  provided  by  the  Federal 
Board,  the  course  will  be  furnished  free 
of  cost,  and  he  will  also  be  paid  as  long  as 
the  training  lasts  a  monthly  compensation 
equal  to  the  sum  to  which  ho  is  entitled 
under  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Act  or  a 
sum  equal  to  the  pay  of  his  last  month  of 
active  service,  whichever  is  the  greater, 
but  in  no  case  will  a  single  man  or  a  man 
required  by  his  course  of  instruction  to 
live  apart  from  his"  dependents  receive 
less  than  .'$65  per  month,  exclusive  of  the 
sum  paid  dependents;  nor  will  a  man 
living  with  his  dependents  receive  less  than 
$75  per  month,  inclusive  of  sura  paid  to 
dependents. 

That  if  his  disability  does  not  prevent 
him  from  returning  to  employment  with- 
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out  training  and  he  elects  to  follow  a 
course  of  vocational  training  provided  by 
the  Federal  Board,  the  course  will  be 
furnished  free  of  cost  to  him,  and  the 
compensation  provided  by  the  War- 
Risk  Insurance  Act  will  be  paid  to  him, 
but  no  allowance  will  be  paid  to  his  family. 

That  in  addition  to  the  above  the 
family  or  dependents  of  each  disabled  man 
will  receive  from  the  Government  during 
his  period  of  training  the  same  monthly 
allotment  and  allowance  as  that  paid  prior 
to  his  discharge  from  the  Army  or  the 
Navy. 

That  upon  completion  of  his  course  of 
training  he  will  continue  to  receive  the 
compensation  prescribed  by  the  War- 
Risk  Insurance  Act  so  long  as  his  dis- 
ability^ continues. 

That  in  nearlj^  every  ease,  by  following 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  Federal 
Board,  he  can  either  get  rid  of  the  handicap 
caused  by  his  disabiUt^^  or  acquire  new 
powers  to  replace  any  that  may  have  been 
lost. 

That  if  he  is  willing  to  learn  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  increase 
his  skill  offered  him  by  the  Federal  Board 
he  can  usually  get  a  better  position  than 
he  had  before  entering  the  service. 

That  if  he  fails  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities  he  will  find  himself 
badly  handicapped  wh3n  he  is  obliged 
to  compete  with  the  abl?  bodied  men  who 
come  back  to  work  after  the  war. 

That  the  Federal  Board,  through  its 
vocational  experts,  will  study  his  par- 
ticular disability  and  advise  him  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  and  give  liim 
free  training  for  the  occupation  best  suited 
to  him. 

That  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
his  training  the  Federal  Board,  through 
its  employment  service,  will  assist  him  to 
secure  a  position. 

That  public  authorities  and  other  large 
employers  mil  in  many  cases,  at  least, 
give  the  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  pref- 
erence when  fiUing  vacant  positions, 
provided  they  possess  the  training  nec- 
essary to  fiU  them. 

All  disabled  soldiers,  whether  in  or  out 
of  the  hospital,  should  address  their  com- 
munications either  to  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  to  the  district  office  of  the  Federal 
Board  of  the  district  in  which  he  is  located. 
The  district  offices  of  the  Board  are  located 
at  the  following  points  respectively: 

District  No.  d:  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island.  Office:  Room  433,  Tremout  Build- 
ing, Boston,  Mass. 

District  Nc.  2:  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  New  Jer£ej%  Office:  Room  711, 
280  Broadway,  New  York. 

District  No.  3:  Penns3d\ania  and  Dela- 
ware. Office:  lOCO  Penn  Square  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

District  No.  4:  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
Office:  606  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

District  No.  5:  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Tennessee. 
Office:  Room  1404,  Candler  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

District  No.  0:  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana.  Office:  822  Maiscn  Blanche 
Annex,  New  Orlepns,  La. 

District  No.  7:  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky. Office:  906  Mercantile  Library 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

District  No.  8:  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin.  Office:  1600  the  Westminster, 
IJO  South   Dearborn  Street.   Chicago,   HI. 

District  Xo.  9:    Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 


and  Missouri.  Office:  517  Chemical  Build- 
ing, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

District  No.  10:  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  Office:  Room 
742  Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

District  No.  11:  Wyoming,  Colorado. 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  Office:  909 
Seventeenth  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

District  No.  12:  California,  Nevada, 
and  Arizona.  Office:  997  Monadnoek 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

District  No.  13:  Montana,  Idaho,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington.  Office:  Room  539 
Central  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

District  No.  14:  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas.  Office:  810  Western  In- 
demnity Building,  1000  Main  Street, 
Dallas,  Te.xas. 


DEMOCRATIC  WAYS  OF  THE  WILSONS 
WITH  FOREIGN  KINGS  AND  THINGS 


"|\  yTERE  Americans,  not  being  used  to 
■^^■*'  the  pomp  and  ceremony  that  hedge 
royalty,  have  no  idea  of  the  really  stupen- 
dous problems  of  etiquette  stirred  up  by 
the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Wilson,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  certain  of  the  most 
important  potentates  of  Europe.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Wilson  happened  temporarily  to 
"embody  the  spirit  of  a  great  nation" 
did  not  affect  the  basic  consideration  that 
the  Wilsons  have  no  such  list  of  noble 
ancestors,  titles,  decorations,  precedents, 
and  aU  such  matters  as  have  several  of  the 
persons  they  were  compelled  to  associate 
with.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  effect 
upon  a  proper  Englishman  of  the  sight  of 
Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  walking  in  front  of 
George  V.,  actually  taking  pubUe  prece- 
dence of  the  King  of  England,  as  we  are 
assured  Mr.  Wilson  once  did.  While  the 
Wilsons  were  visiting  Queen  Mary  and 
King  George,  in  Buckingham  Palace,  it  is 
reported  that  several  of  the  servants 
suffered  from  a  nervous  trouble  resembling 
shell-shock,  directly  caused  by  the  free 
and  easy  ways  of  the  Americans  when 
in  the  presence  of  royalty.  It  is  true  that 
the  King  and  Queen  seemed  rather  to  ap- 
preciate the  novelty  of  being  treated  like 
ordinary  folk,  and  that,  on  the  Pi'esident's 
visit  to  the  Vatican,  the  Pope  didn't  seem 
to  feel  hiu-t  because  Mr.  Wilson  neglected 
to  kneel  to  him,  but  nevertheless  European 
dignity  has  not  received  such  a  series  of 
jolts  in  years.  Little  by  little  unpublished 
details  are  beginning  to  arrive,  all  tending 
to  show  how  the  depths  were  stirred  when 
king  met  democrat.  Says  a  writer  in  the 
Topeka  Capital: 

President  Wilson  met  the  situation 
with  democratic  simplicity  and  good  sense. 
The  court  etiquette  of  England  is  the  rehc 
of  bygone  centuriee  when  the  King  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  superhuman,  god- 
like personage  in  whose  presence  the  faith- 
ful subjects  must  conduct  themselves  with 
obsequious  and  unnatural  behavior.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  the  elected  President  of  a  great 
modern  Republic  and,  manifestly,  it  would 
be  absurd  and  unbecoming  for  him  or 
Mrs.  Wilson  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  crowned 
head  of  a  monarchy. 

In    her    relations    with    the    Queen    of 
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One  Fulton -Then  Three  More 

Four  Fulton  Trucks  are  handling  transportation  for  Wm.  G. 
Dann,  Ice  and  Hauling  Contractor  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Every  one  of  these  sturdy  Fultons  is  averaging  under  all  road 
and  load  conditions   12  to  14  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline. 

It  was  their  speedy,  economical  delivery  of  dependable  power, 
whether  in  gruelling  hill-work  or  along  level  roads,  that  was 
responsible  for  this  contractor's  first  Fulton  Truck  being 
joined  by  three  more  Fultons  within  a  year —  again  proving 
Fulton  to  be  "the  repeat  order  truck." 

And  it  is  this  dependable  low-cost  delivery,  likewise,  that  has 
placed  Fultons  in  the  fleets  of  such  great  national  concerns  as 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Borden  Farm 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Texas  Oil  Co.,  John  Wanamaker,  Valvo- 
line  Oil  Co.,  etc. 

Do  you  know  the  Triple-Heated-Gas  motor?  It  is  an  exclu- 
sive Fulton  feature — an  important  factor  in  the  recognized 
economy  and  power  of  Fulton  trucks. 

Fulton    efficiency  is  convincingly  shown  in 
reports  of  Fulton  Users.    Ask  to  see  them. 

THE  FULTON   MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

At'The-Port-Of-New-York.  FARMINGDALE,  LONG  ISLAND 


DEALERS 
Fulton    distribution   may 
allow  for  further  exten- 
sion    in    your    territoiy. 
Write  for  details. 


6^ 


The' Repeat  Order  TRUCK'! 


4 
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England,  Mrs.  Wilson  actetl  ^\"ith  the 
same  simplicity  and  democracy  as  did 
her  husband. 

No  one  imagines  that  the  President,  an 
exceptionally  intellectual  rhan,  was  ignor- 
ant of  the  general  rules  of  British  coiu*t 
etiquette  or  iilcapable  of  learning  all  about 
them  very  quickly. 

It  therefore  appears  certain  that  the 
P*resident  gave  the  matter  some  thought 
and  acted  as  he  did  because  he  thought 
it  was  the  right  way  to  act. 

That  the  King  and  Queen  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  kindly  informalitj'  of  their 
\isitors  is  evident  from  their  smiling 
appearance  and  many  of  their  actions. 

In  his  speech  at  the  state  banquet,  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  President  addrest 
the  King  as  "Sir,"  instead  of  "Your 
Majesty."  Here  is  one  of  the  several 
passages  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  used  this 
form: 

j"For  you  and  I,  sir — I  temporarily — 
embody  the  spirit  of  two  very  great 
nations,  and  whatever  strength,  and  what- 
e\-er  authority  I  have,  I  possess  it  only 
so  long  and  so  far  as  I  express  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  American  people." 

It  is  pointed  out  in  England  that  all 
persons,  including  kings  and  the  highest 
foreign  dignitaries,  when  they  have  occa- 
sion to  address  the  King  in  a  formal 
speech,  always  say  "Your  Majesty,"  if 
speaking  English.  In  French  they  say 
"Sire."  President  Poincarc,  of  France,  has 
several  times  used  this  latter  form  in 
addressing  the  King. 

Another  fact  that  imprest  the  British 
mind  deeply  was  that  when  President 
Wilson  went  away  from  Buckingham 
Palace  in  company  with  the  King,  the 
President  had  his  left  trouser-leg  tm-ned 
up  and  not  his  right.  He  was  photo- 
graphed several  times  beside  the  King 
in  the  unsj^mmetrical  costume,  and  also 
betwe(;n  the  King  and  the  Queen. 

Of  course,  the  photographs  only  prove 
that  the  President  had  other  things  on 
his  mind  besides  the  fit  of  his  clothes, 
but  the  incident  has  excited  comment, 
both  in  England  and  France.  Various 
eitrzens  of  those  countries  are  asking 
themselves  whether  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  valuable  friendship  of  America  they 
should  go  about  with  one  trouser-leg 
turned  up.  They  eventually  learned,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  not  the  prevailing 
style  in  America,  and  that  the  President 
was  not  attempting  to  introduce  a  new  fad. 

A  real  scare  was  given  the  palac^e 
servants  one  night  during  the  President's 
stay.  At  about  midnight  the  watchers 
in  the  palace  anterooms  and  corridors 
heard  a  strange,  harsh,  ominous,  persistent 
regular  ticking,  unfamiliar  to  British  ears, 
coming  from  the  Pink  Floom,  one  of  the 
great  suite  occupied  by  the  President. 
They  feared  it  might  be  some  kind  of 
infernal  machine. 

At  the  risk  of  intruding  on  the  Presi- 
dertt's  privacy  at  this  late  hour  they 
knocked  at  his  door  and  called  his  atten- 
tion t^  the  danger.  He  calmly  bade  them 
enlfei"  and  then  they  beheld  the  President 
of  the  United  States  industriously  pound- 
ing away  on  his  American  typewriter, 
pn^ring  his  speech  for  the  London  Guild- 
hall on  the  morrow. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  no  official  status, 
such  as  the  Queen  had,  and  yet  she  mod- 
eled her  conduct  to  comport  with  her 
position  as  the  wife  of  a  ruler  of  equal  rank 
with  the  King. 

"I  watched  tht)  two  contrasting  figures 
(Mrs.  Wilson  and  Queen  Mary)  at  the 
final  good-by  on  the  platform  at  Charing 
Cross,"    says    a    writer    in    the    London 


Sketch.  "A  long  and  cordial  handshake 
was  the  only  ceremonial. 

"Mrs.  Wilson  did  not  curtsy  to  the 
Queen — ^indeed,  the  slight  inclination  for- 
ward was  the  Queen's,  she  ha\'ing  an 
advantage  of  inches  over  her  guest." 

It  happened  entirely  by  chance  that  the 
President  passed  his  sixty-second  birthdaj' 
in  Buckingham  Palace.  The  day  was 
December  28.  Early  in  the  morning  Mr. 
Wilson  heard  a  knock  at  the  door  of  his 
sitting-room.  Of  com-se,  he  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  numerous  functionaries  or 
servants.  He  called  out,  "Come  in!" 
The  door  opened  and  there  was  the  King  of 
England,  who  held  out  his  hand  and  said: 

"Many  happy  returns  of  the  day!" 

Had  the  President  been  a  royal  per- 
sonage no  such  informal  greeting  Avould 
have  been  exchanged,  the  writer  points 
out,  but  the  expression  of  good  wishes 
would  have  been  attended  by  much 
formality.  Other  remarkable  happenings 
are  recorded: 

The  President  took  his  place  in  the 
right-hand  seat  in  the  King's  state  carriage 
on  the  two  occasions  when  they  rode 
together  through  the  streets  of  London. 
It  is  whispered  that  the  minor  officials 
and  servants  were  quite  shocked  at  this 
tremendous  honor  to  a  republican  Presi- 
dent. The  same  captious  persons  were 
still  more  disturbed  when,  as  the  carriage 
emerged  from  Charing  '  Cross  railway- 
station,  and  the  vast  crowd  cheered 
heartily,  the  President  promptly  acknowl- 
edged the  ovation  by  taking  off  his  hat. 
Again  and  again  during  the  drive  he  swept 
off  his  hat  with  a  graceful  gesture,  while 
the  King  gave  only  an  occasional  miUtary 
salute. 

British  experts  in  etiquette  hold  that 
all  cheers  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  England  must  be  intended  for 
him  alone,  and  should  be  acknowledged 
by  nobody  else,  or  at  least  only  after 
the  King  has  given   his   acknowledgment. 

The  biggest  jar  of  aU  was  administered 
to  official  and  servitorial  sensibilities  when 
the  President  delivered  a  speech  from  the 
balcony  of  Buckingham  Palace  contrary 
to  aU  precedent.  When  the  Wilsons  and 
the  royal  party  had  entered  the  palace 
an  immense  crowd,  among  them  many 
wounded  American  soldiers  and  sailors, 
gathered  outside  and  called  loudlv  for 
"Wilson." 

In  response  to  continued  cheering,  the 
President  then  came  out,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Wilson,  the  King  and  Queen,  Princess 
Mary  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  in  order  named.  That  the  King 
should  follow  anybodj'  at  a  public  ap- 
pearance in  England  was  contrary  to  all 
])recedent.  Even  the  Kaiser,  when  in 
England,  never  went  ahead  of  the  King 
in  public. 

The  cheering  kept  up  and  the  President, 
seeing  that  the  people  really  wanted  to 
hear  from  him.  made  these  remarks: 

"I  do  not  want  to  make  a  sjxH'ch,  ])iit 
I  do  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  houor 
you  men  who  have  been  wounded  in  this 
fight  for  freedom,  and  to  thank  you  all  for 
the  wt  Icrome  you  so  gc^nerously  have  giv(^n 
me.  I  hope  each  of  j'ou  will  live  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  for  which  you  so 
couragf^ously  fought." 

It  was  not  only  in  addn^ssing  the  King 
that  President  Wilson  play(»d  havoc  with 
British  etiquette.  He  addrest  the  Lord 
Major  as  "Mr.  Lord  Mayor"  instead  of 
the  customary,  "My  Lord  Mayor."  It 
was  at  a  meeting  in  the  historic  Guildhall 
of   London,   prosid<»d   over  by  this  some- 


what medieval  official,  that  our  President 

said: 

"Mr.  Lord  Mayor: 

"We  have  now  come  upon  a  time  when 
ceremonies  Uke  this  have  a  new  significance." 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  King 
would  be  careful  to  say  ' '  My  Lord  Mayor  " 
in  addressing  the  head  of  the  ancient  city. 

President  Wilson's  democracy  and  dis- 
regard of  etiquette  were  shown  elsewhere 
than  in  England.  For  instance,  they 
were  noticed  in  Rome,  where  he  visited  the 
King  of  Italy  and  the  Pope.  It  is  stated 
that  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  Pope 
and  looked  His  Hohness  "straight  in  the 
eye  with  a  friendly  smUe,"  instead  of 
kneeling  first  as  is  customarj'.  A  British 
commentator  says: 

"Nobody  could  be  more  friendly  and 
more  polite,  but  in  Buckingham  Palace 
and  at  the  Vatican  nobody  more  informal, 
than  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  The 
President  did  not  kneel  to  the  Pope — a 
courtesy  shown  him  by  kings.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  and  bj^  sultans  outside  the 
Chiistian  creed.  But  nobody  minded. 
The  chamberlains  exchanged  smiles,  but 
they  knew  that  for  such  a  ceremony  this 
was  neither  the  occasion  nor  the  man." 

CathoUc  kings  and  princes  kneel  to 
the  Pope  because  of  his  religious  character 
as  the  dii-inely  inspired  representative  of 
the  Almighty.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  many  Protestant,  rulers  would 
kneel.  Formal  visits  by  foreign  kings  to 
Rome  have  been  extremely  rare  in  recent 
times,  because  they  invohe  the  deUeate 
question  whether  the  King  of  Italy  or  the 
Pope  should  be  considered  the  first  per- 
sonage in  the  city. 


SOBBING  SICKNESS"  APPEARS  IN 
WAR-DEVASTATED  COUNTRIES 


ANEW  nervous  affliction,  or  rather  a 
very  old  one  that  has  appeared  under 
various  names  after  periods  of  war  or 
pestilence,  is  reported  to  be  prevalent  in 
parts  of  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia.  Newsjmj 
men  have  named  the  disease,  in  its  present 
outbreak,  "sobbing  sickness,"  but,  ac- 
cording to  a  physician  writing  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  the  ailment  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  which  has  afflicted  masses 
of  people  at  many  times  during  the  world's 
Avritten  history,  and  the  same  trouble  may 
always  be  found  in  isolated  individuals 
of  ^instable  nervous  temperament.  It  is 
essentially  a  form  of  hysteria,  but  whereas 
ordinary  hysteria  often  results  from  per- 
sonal weakness  rather  than  from  sufficient 
outside  clauses,  the  present  wide-spread 
hysterical  condition  called  "sobbing  sick- 
ness" is  traceable  to  the  desp>erate  suflFering 
endured  by  countless  people  in  Europe. 
This  hysterical  condition  is  said  to  be 
responsible  for  much  of  that  wild  gaiety 
and  dissipation  reported  from  Germany, 
altho  in  its  commoner  form  the  Herald 
authority  describes  its  symptoms  as 
follows: 

Both  men  and  women  suddenly  begin 
to  sob  and  very  often  continue  sobbing, 
even  in  their  sleep.  Some  doctors  seem  to 
think  thus  malady  is  due  to  unwholesome 
food,  which  causes  stomach  dilatation; 
others  attribute  it  to  nervousness  alone.  In 
some  cases  this  nervousness  has  become  so 
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Every  Moline-Universal  Tractor 
Must  Give  Satisfactory  Service 

WHEN  you  buy  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor  the  transaction  does  not  end 
there.  In  addition  you  buy  Moline  Service — which  is  Service  that  satisfies. 
This  means  that  with  intelligent  operation  you  will  be  able  to  keep  your  tractor 
working  to  full  capacity  during  its  entire  life. 

Moline  Service  means  exactly  what  it  says — and  we  have  perfected  an  organization 
which  enables  us  to  furnish  Moline  Service  that  satisfies. 


WE  CAN  DO  THIS  BECAUSE: 


I. 


Twenty-three  Moline  factory  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
carry  stocks  of  repairs  and  complete  machines — in  charge  of  an  expert 
\,,  '  service  department. 

2.  Factory  branch  territories  are  sub -divided  into  service  territories  each 

in  charge  of  a  resident  Moline  Service  Supervisor — whose  sole  duty 
is  to  see  that  Moline  Service  is  properly  and  promptly  furnished  in 
r    his  territory. 

3.  Every    Moline  Tractor   Dealer  is  required  to  carry  Moline-Universal 

Tractor  repairs  in  stock  and  have  a  competent  service  department  to 
provide  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

4.  Tractor  schools  of  short  duration  in  charge  of  expert  instructors  are 

being  held  in  co-operation  with  Moline  Tractor  Dealers,  to  instruct 

farmers   in   the   care    and  operation    of  Moline-Universal    Tractors. 

These  schools  will  continue  to  be  held  as  long  as  there  is  a  demand 
for  them, 

5.  With  every  Moline-Universal  Tractor  we  furnish  a  very  complete  in- 

struction book,  giving  full  information  on  care  and  operation  of  the 
tractor. 

6.  Moline-Universal  Tractors  are  simple  in  construction,  have  the  best  ma- 

terials and  workmanship  money  can  buy,  and  all  working  parts  are 
quickly  accessible. 

Therefore  we  are  prepared  to  back  Moline  Service  to  the  limit  and  you  are  sure  of 
getting  constant  and  satisfactory  work  from  your  Moline-Universal  Tractor. 

If  any  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is  not  giving  satisfactory  service,  we  want  to 
know  about  it  immediately. 

The  Moline  Plow  Company  leads  the  tractor  industry — first,  in  developing  and 
perfecting  the  original  two- wheel,  one-man  tractor  which  does  all  farm  work 
including  cultivating,  and  again  in  announcing  a  service  plan  which  makes  a 
"booster"  of  every  Moline  Tractor  owner. 

Join  the  throng  of  ** Moline  Boosters."  You  will  be  able  to  do  twice  the  farm  work 
at  half  the  expense.     See  your  Moline  Dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  information. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  III. 

Factory  Branches  at: 


ATLANTA 
NEW  ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
ST.  LOUIS 
POUGHKEEPSIE 


BALTIMORE 
LOS  ANGELES 
STOCKTON 
SPOKANE 
PORTLAND 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


DENVER 
KANSAS  CITY 
OMAHA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MINOT 
SIOUX  FALLS 


DES  MOINES 
BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
COLUMBUS 
JACKSON,  MICH. 


Service  TKat  Satisfies 
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Fact 


You'll  find  the  besc  argument  for  the  use  of  Timken  Taper 
under  the  hub  caps  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  different  makes 
of  cars  you  see  parked  by  the  curb  down  town.  It's  there, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  there  unless  it  rendered  the  performance 
which  experienced  car  owners  demand  and  experienced 
builders  and  engineers  provide  for. 


Write  down  the  names  of  the 
ten  best -built  American  motor  cars 
and  motor  trucks — or  the  twenty 
best  —  or  the  fifty  best  —  or  the 
hundred  best,  if  your  knowledge 
will  carry  you  that  far. 

Then    check    your    list   by    the 


booklet  "The  Companies  Timken 
Keeps,"  and  you'll  find  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  names  you've  selected 
have  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  under  their  hub  caps. 

Send  for  the  book  and  make  the 
test.  We'll  be  glad  to  mail  you  a 
copy. 


easons 


"Why  have  Timken  Bearings  established  this  leadership? 
you  ask. 

First,  because  they  are  correctly 
designed  for  the  work  they  have 
to  do.  Secondly,  because  in  every 
other  point  of  bearing  quality  they 
measure  up  to  that  superiority  in 
design. 

The  Timken  tapered  design  was 
the  first  practical  answer  to  the  first 
automobile  engineer's  question: 

"How  can  a  motor-car  bearing 
resist  the  forces  of  speed,  load 
pressures,   shocks    and    vibration? 


>> 


How  can  it  stand  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  without  wearing  out?" 

Exactly  how  Timken  Taper  an- 
swered that  question  is  explained 
in  another  well-known  Timken  book 
"How  Can  I  Tell?"  Send  for  it- 
read  it — and  if  anyone  asks  you 
the  reason  for  Timken  success, 
you'll  be  able  to  tell  him. 

THE 


TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 


•*•** 


Dotted  lines  show  how  the 
inside  of  the  "cup"  of  a 
Timken  Bearing  is  tapered 
to  fit  over  the  tapered  rollers. 
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acute  that  people  have  attacks  in  the  night 
not  unlike  an  epileptic  fit.  The  sufferer 
begins  by  feeling  a  choking  sensation,  then 
cries  out,  and  finally  becomes  unconscious, 
verj'  often  remaining  so  for  twenty  min- 
utes or  even  half  an  hour,  after  which  he 
falls  into  a  deep  sleep.  Afterward  he  re- 
members nothing  whatever  about  what  has 
happened.  The  result  of  this  sobbing 
sickness  and  of  th«i»  attacks  is,  of  course, 
still  further  to  weaken  a  people  alreadj* 
greatly  enfeebled. 

A  further  effect  is  to  make  persons  more 
irritable  than  usual.  This  symptom  was 
noted  many  times  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war,  and  manifested  itself  by  loss  of  temper 
for  most  tri\dal  causes.  IramoraUty  and 
crime  increased.  Men  and  women  stop 
work  for  little  or  no  reason  even  when 
work  is  available,  standing  idle  by  hours, 
caring  little  for  home,  and  unable  to 
sleep  at  night.  Children  refuse  to  attend 
school. 

Now,  one  has  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that 
while  a  combination  of  both  mental  strain 
and  physical  depletion  must  coexist  to 
produce  such  profound  changes  in  the 
mental  equilibrium  of  people  who  in 
ordinary  times  react  to  their  en^'ironment 
in  a  rational  manner,  still,  without  the 
physical  depletion  the  effect  could  not  have 
been  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
so  manj'  people  have  been  similarly  afflicted 
clearly  indicates  that  the  sufferers  have 
been  the  victims  of  suggestion  of  the  same 
class  that  obtained  in  the  great  religious 
re^dvals  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
when  people,  overcome  by  their  emotion, 
would,  as  described  by  Peter  Cartwright, 
perform  all  sorts  of  antics,  the  subjective 
mentality  gaining  the  ascendencj'  over  the 
higher  centers  of  judgment.  From  a 
physician's  standpoint,  this  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  hysteria,  of  which  both  men 
and  women  may  suffer,  popular  belief  to 
the  contrary. 


Many  parallel  situations  are  furnished 
by  history,  says  the  writer,  who  describes 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  them: 

In  the  year  1374,  an  interesting  and 
curious  movement  started  in  the  reaches 
of  the  lower  Rhine — and  it  started  with  a 
woman  who  in  her  way  seemed  to  have 
much  the  same  sort  of  influence  as  that 
exercised  by  the  sainted  Joan  of  Arc.  To 
appreciate  the  movement,  one  must  take 
notice  of  the  setting.  The  Crusades  had 
passed  and  the  religious  emotionalism 
which  prompted  them  had  died.  Wars, 
big  and  little,  were  sweeping  over  Europe. 
At  no  time  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  the 
f)oople  so  low  in  their  social  and  economic 
life.  Communication  was  difficult.  Pesti- 
lence and  disease,  smallpox,  and  bla(;k 
death  came  and  went  only  to  come  again, 
and  were  believed  to  be  the  visitations  of 
an  angry  God. 

Politically,  the  people  were  under  the 
most  dire  stress  for  oppression.  Famine 
was  everywhere.  In  the  midst  of  this 
appeared  the  epidemic  of  "possession," 
in  which  people  would  suddenly  Ix'giii  to 
dance,  jump,  and  sing  with  wild  ravings. 
To  stamp  it  as  hysterical  in  nature,  it  is 
only  necessarj'  to  say  that  such  occur- 
rences could  be  secui  only  when  p(>oj)le 
were  in  crowds,  and  this  also  accounted 
for  the  rapidity  of  its  spread,  mental  sug- 
gestion playing  a  major  part..  Many  of 
those  who  frequently  allowed  their  sub- 
jected minds  to  gain  ascendcaicy  and  re- 
acted U>  psychic  suggestions  by  wild 
jumping  and  (tcmtortions  saw  visions  and 
prophesied.  The  "end  of  the  woffd  was 
Burely  at   hand,  according  to  some,  ahd  at 


•times  these  hysterical  manias  took  a  dis- 
tinctly religious  trend. 

While,  as  a  usual  thing,  such  psychic 
manifestations  were  genuine,  often  crim- 
inals made  use  of  these  methods  to  cover 
their  evil  deeds.  This  epidemic  of  "pos- 
session" rapidly  spread  up  the  Rhine. 
The  people  of  Cologne,  Mayence,  Colbenz, 
and  Strasbourg  each  successively  fell 
victims  to  this  strange  delusion.  Large 
numbers  died,  belieA^ng  that  Ihej'  were 
possest  of  the  devil  and  vainly  trj'ing  to 
find  means  for  excoriation.  One  favorite 
method  of  treatment  was  to  send  afflicted 
ones  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Vitus,  a  name 
which  persists  to  this  day  as  a  popular 
name  for  chorea  or  St.  Vitus's  dance, 
characterized  by  twitchings  of  the  face. 

To  drive  out  the  devils  which  possest 
so  many,  other  methods  were  proposed. 
In  southern  Germany  the  Jews  suffered 
terrific  persecution,  thousands  being  killed, 
inasmuch  as  many  believed  that  these 
people  were  the  cause  of  the  general  mis- 
fortune, and  that  by  so  doing  an  angry 
God  might  be  propitiated.  Another  curi- 
ous and  interesting  phase  was  the  repeated 
rise  of  various  bizarre  religious  sects,  of 
which  the  Albigenses  were  tj'^pical.  These 
people  at  one  time  were  a  menace  to  the 
ciWlization — such  as  it  was — of  Europe. 
They  were  the  original  Bolsheviki .  They, 
among  other  things,  believed  that  marriage 
was  an  institution  to  be  condemned.  It 
took  all  the  moral  force  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  various  political  forces  to 
obliterate  this  strange  sect. 

For  two  hundred  years  Europe  saw  con- 
stant outbreaks  of  epidemic  "possession" 
or  hysteria  en  masse,  in  which  the  belief 
was  self-registered  that  the  victim  was 
possest  of  the  devil,  with  Scriptural 
quotations  to  pi'ove  it!  The  people  of 
France,  northern  Italy,  and  Germany 
were  the  worst  sufferers.  England  almost 
escaped.  It  took  all  the  influence  o 
developing  scientific  awakening  of  the 
eighteenth  century  finally  to  break  its 
influence. 

Now,  it  can  be  said,  that  if  this  description 
of  the  "epidemic  of  possession"  could  have 
been  read  wthout  introduction,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  read  far  without  thought 
of  "sobbing  sickness"  and  present  condi- 
tions in  Europe,  with  practically  all  of  the 
background  painted  from  the  same  scene. 
Nor  does  the  parallelism  stop  at  this 
point.  Whatever  other  mistakes  may 
have  been  made  by  the  psychologist  of  the 
German  General  Staff,  he  made  no  mis- 
take in  knowing  and  improving  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  postwar  misery  and 
destitution  to  imitate  and  direct  Bolshevik 
propaganda.  Starvation,  cold,  and  mental 
strain,  accompanied  by  indifference  as  to 
the  future  or  responsibility  for  dependents, 
is  a  very  fertile  field  for  epidemic  pesti- 
lence and  the  overwhelming  desire  for 
change,  whether  for  better  or  worse,  as 
anything  would  be  better.  Any  soap- 
box orator  c<in  now  get  a.n  audience  and  a 
following.  The  A]big(>ns(>s  and  the  Bolshe- 
viki were  made  from  the  same  mold. 

That  hysteria  of  which  sobT)iiig  sickness 
is  one  manifestation  will  not  be  found 
to  any  extent  in  New  York.  We  have 
not  reached  the  dregs  of  misery  necessary 
for  its  ap])earaiice  such  as  have  been 
reached  in  Europe,  and  the  material  side 
of  our  life  is  at  present  set  at  too  high 
a  staudard.  In  that  resp<>ct  it  will  be  like 
other  ])ostwar  infections  of  a  different 
type,  such  as  tyj)hus  f(>V(>r  and  smallpox, 
of  which  we  expect  no  extended  visitation. 
In  these  resi)ects,  therefore.  America  will 
escajjc  part  of  those  tlreadful  punish- 
ments which  in  the  past  inevitably  have 


followed  war,  whether  to  the  victor  or  the 
vanquished,  and  which  now  are  visiting 
those  who  have  been  closer  participants 
than  ourselves. 


\\ 


THE  MAN  WHO  SAW  MILUONS  IN 
A  NICKEL 


"TV /IAN Y  a  nickel  makes  a  million" 
■^^ ^  would  be  a  free  American  trans- 
lation of  the  Scotch  statement  that 
"many  mickles  make  a  muckle,"  and 
there  died  the  other  day  in  a  small  town 
near  New  York  City  a  great  American 
commercial  genius  and  builder,  Frank 
Winfield  Woolworth,  who  translated  the 
idea  into  cash.  He  was  the  originator  of 
the  five-and-ten-cent-store  idea,  and  the 
man  who  built  the  tallest  offi  e-building, 
and  by  many  architectural  critics  said  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  structure  in  the  world. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Woolworth  was 
working  without  a  salary  in  a  country 
store  "for  the  experience."  Before  middle 
age  he  was  the  foremost  retail  commercial 
figure  in  the  international  business  world 
and  the  owner  of  the  great  chain  of  stores 
which  bears  his  name.  The  life  of  this 
business  genius,  whose  rise  from  poverty 
to  great  wealth  has  been  called  "The 
Romance  of  the  Nickel,"  is  thus  sketched 
briefl5^  by  the  New  York  Sun,  beginning 
with  the  days  before  he  got  his  start: 

Back  in  the  late  eighties  a  hardware 
irierchant  named  Kirbj',  who  owned  a 
little  "tinware  store"  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Washington  and  East  Market 
streets,  Wilkes-Bar  re.  Pa.,  died.  He  had 
a  son,  F.  M.  Kirby,  to  whom  the  father 
left  his  all.  which  consisted  altogether  of 
the  humble  shop,  which  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  cheap  tinware  on  the  "stands" 
out  near  the  curb. 

Eastward  along  East  Market  Street 
three-quarters  of  a  block  away  another 
merchant  named  Kresge  had  quite  as 
humble  a  "stationerj^-store,"  where  one 
bought  envelops,  lead- pencils,  blank- 
books,  and  the  New  York  morning  papers. 
And  about  the  same  time  in  .southern 
New  York  State,  but  only  a  short  distance 
as  the  crow  flies — ^up  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  from  Wilkes-Barre,  was  Merchant 
FVank  Woolworth,  who  in  his  twenties, 
and  even  in  his  thirties,  was  no  more  nearer 
business  success  than  Kresge,  with  his 
small  stationery-store;  or  Kirby.  who  had 
inherited  chiefly  an  incumbrance. 

Yet  these  three  men,  Woolworth.  Kirby, 
and  Kresge.  almost  simultaneously  had  a 
great  connnercial  thought;  and  the  greatest 
of  the  thinkers  was  Woolworth.  One  who 
knows  their  beginmngs  intimately  hesitates 
an  instant,  perhaps,  about  placing  any 
particular  one  of  the  three  at  the  top;  but 
on  se<iond  thought  one  realizes,  and  the 
cold  figur(^s  show  that  Woolworth  was  the 
mightiest  of  tlie  trio. 

Explain  it  as  the  puzzled  reader  will, 
the  fact  remains  that  of  all  the  millions  of 
humans  on  earth,  each  adult  millioneth 
trying  to  origin.ate  a  business  idea  that 
Avould  bring  fortune,  three  young  men 
li\ing  comparatively  close  together — each 
lacking  systematic  mind  -  training,  each 
almost  penniless  and  with  no  busine.ss 
experience  beyond  what  he  had  gained  in 
a  sleepy  small-town  "store" — hit  upon]a 
wonderful  selling  idea.  And  like  all  gre^J;, 
things  in  business.-or  statesmansb^     or  tltfe' 
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Let's  Finish  It 
Right 

AMERICANS  finish  what  they  start.     From  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1776,  to  the  sixth  of  April,  1917, 
i^we    have   not   failed    or   faltered    in    any  great 
undertaking. 

Now  we  face  the  finish  of  what  we  undertook  when 
we  went  to  war  with  Germany.  Victory  came  on  the 
1 1th  of  last  November.  But  the  finish  does  not  come 
until  we  pay  the  cost  of  the  preparation  for  that  victory. 

We  will  pay  and  finish  the  job.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that.     Only,  we  raust  finish  it  right. 

The  cost  of  the  Victory  is  to  be  paid  by  the  sale  of 
United  States  notes.  These  notes  will  be  bought  either 
by  us,  the  people,  or  by  the  banks.  If  we  let  the  banks 
buy  them,  we  won't  be  finishing  the  job  right.  We 
will  be  shirking  a  responsibility.  We  will  be  doing 
great  harm  to  the  business  of  the  country,  hazarding 
our  future  prosperity. 

This  is  a  cold  fact  which  we  must  face.  It  is  a  fact 
which,  once  appreciated  by  the  thirty  million  Americans 
who  subscribed  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  will  make 
this  Victory  Loan  the  greatest  success  yet. 

So  let  us  forget  high  taxes,  high  prices,  as  our  boys  in 
the  Argonne  forgot  their  suffering  and  remembered 
only  their  great  purpose. 

L.efs  finish  the  job  right. 

This  Advertisement 
is   contributed    by 

HE^pULES  POWDEJ{^  CO. 


Chicago 
Pittsburg,  Kan. 
San  Francisco 
Chattanooga 


St.  Louis 

Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


New  York 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Joplin 
Wilmington,  Del. 
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THE  B &;B  trademark  on  any 
product  that  is  to  come  in 
contact   with   a  wound, 
means  that  the  product  is  sterile 
I     if  the  package  is  intact, 

i  B&B    means    sterile    in    manufacture 

i      and  sterile  in  packing — sterile  in  every 
fibre,  and  to  the  core. 

B&B  is  a  protection  to  child  and 
adult ;  in  accident  or  emergency. 

B&B  products  hold  first  place  with 
medical  men  who  know ;  doctor  and 
nurse  depend  on  B&B  integrity. 

B&B  products  are  made  in  a  model 
plant  as  scrupulously  clean  as  is  a  hos- 
pital laboratory — a  plant  where  manu- 
facture is  as  free  from  human  hands  aS 
inventive  skill  can  make  it. 

B&B  is  a  Symbol  of  Safety. 


AT  rm.  siiui\ir  df  imntJA 


SYM  B  O  LS 


BAUER  &  BLACIC  fakers  of  Sterile  Surgical 
Dressings  andjllied  /Voafarfj-- Chicago,  Nev/\5rk,Toronto 
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artri,  it  was  simplicity  itself:  it  looked 
simple,  that  is,  after  some  one  else  simply 
had  thought  of  it. 

"How  is  it,"  asked  an  old  scrubwoman 
coming  out  of  a  down-tow iv  ottico-building 
in  Manhattan  after  a  night  of  work  and 
looking  up  wonderingly  at  the  shimmering, 
shifting  beauties  of  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing gloaming  like  silvery  lacework  against 
the  black  midnight  sky — "how  is  it  any 
man  can  build  a  buildin'  like  that?  Whore 
does  he  get  the  money,  Mary?" 

"  'Tis  easy  explained,"  answered  the  sister 
scrubwoman.  "Your  tin  cints  and  mv  tin 
cints." 

It  was  the  idea  of  gathering  in  the  "tin 
cints"  and  nickels  in  a  new  way  that  made 
Messrs.  Woolworth  and  Kirby  and  Kresge 
wondrously  rich  before  they  had  reached 
the  shady  side  of  life  that  slopes  down  from 
the  forties.  Young  Kirby,  for  instance — 
he  is  now  a  vice-president  of  the  Wool- 
worth  Company — watched  the  Welsh  and 
Irish  and  Hungarian  miners  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  pass  his  tinshop  on  pay  nights  with- 
out stopping.  Business  was  rotten.  He 
thought  the  matter  over  for  weeks  (and  he 
never  had  heard  of  Mr.  Woolworth  at  this 
time),  and  then,  one  day,  he  went  into 
his  little  office  at  the  back  of  the  tin- 
shop  and  personally  lettered  a  number 
of  placards: 

FIVE-AND-TEN-CENT   STORE 
Nothing    In    This    Store    Over    Ten    Cents 

So  read  the  placards  which  a  few  min- 
utes later  were  jutting  up  from  his  side- 
walk stock  of  cheap  broilers,  dish-drainers, 
and  egg-beaters.  The  miners  began  to  stop 
and  enter  the  shop.  Real  cash  entered  the 
cash-drawer.  Mr.  Kirby  sank  his  sudden 
wealth  in  new  stock.  The  wives  of  em- 
ployers— in  time  even  the  wives  of  the 
wealthy  coal-operators  from  River  and 
Franklin  streets,  Wilkes-Barre — began  to 
\isit  "Kirby's,"  where  nothing  cost  more 
than  ten  cents. 

Stationer  Kresge,  across  the  street, 
whose  business  had  been  dull,  began  to 
take  notice  of  the  Kirby  success.  Mr. 
Kresge  also  announced  that  nothing  in 
his  store  cost  more  than  ten  cents.  And 
the  roses  began  to  bloom  and  the  birds 
began  to  sing  around  the  Kresge  cash- 
drawer,  and  it  was  springtime  again.  - 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Woolworth  it  should 
be  said  that  Mr.  Woolworth  knew  no  more 
about  Mr.  Kirby  and  his  idea  than  Mr. 
Kirby  knew  about  Mr.  Woolworth.  It 
merely  happened  that  Mr.  Woolworth 
had  the  same  five-and-ten-cent  idea  a  bit 
before  Mr.  Kirby,  and  therefore  before 
Mr.  Kresge,  but  aU  of  them  had  the  same 
idea  so  closely  together  that  eventually 
they  all  got  together. 

The  result  of  the  thoughts  of  all  three 
was  that  the  red-fronted  five-and-ten-cent 
Woolworth  stores  began  to  flare  forth  first 
in  New  York  State,  the  Kirby  five-and- 
ten-cent  stores  in  the  meantime  blossoming 
in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Woolworth  first 
got  the  idea  of  a  slogan,  "Buy  for  cash." 
He  began  to  startle  upper  and  lower  New 
York  State  by  walking  up  to  factory-owners 
and  saying:  "I'll  give  you  ...  for  the 
output  of  your  factory  for  one  year.  How 
about  it?" 

As  a  rule,  the  factory-owner  put  his 
name  on  the  dotted  line.  Mr.  Woolworth 
immediately  eliminated  jobbers  and  mid- 
dlemen and  wholesalers.  He  took  the 
entire  factory  product,  paying  cash  for  it, 
and  sold  it  on  a  smaU  margin  of  profit. 
A  few  miles  to  the  south  Kirbj'  was  doing 
the  same  thing.     So  was  Kresge.     Thej- 


began  to  get  in  each  other's  way,  so  they 
held  a  conference,  of  which  the  record  runs: 

"I'll  take  the  Southern  States,"  said 
Mr.  ICrosge  in  effect.  "I'll  open  stores  in 
Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Birmingham,  and 
so  on.  I'll  leave  the  North  to  you,  Mr. 
Woolworth,  and  to  Mr.  Kirby." 

Which  was  done.  Mr.  Woolworth  and 
Mr.  Kirby  talked  things  over.  The  result 
was  that  they  divided  the  Eastern  States 
into  sections  and  each  picked  out  the 
various  cities  in  which  each  would  op(>n 
stores.  Mr.  Woolworth,  when  it  came  to 
drawing  cities,  picked  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Kirby  got  lesser  towns, 
and  altho  ho  immediately  began  to  pile 
up  more  millions  he  was  known  to  lament 
to  fellow  townsmen  in  Wilkes-Barre  his 
first  sorrows  over  the  fact  that  ho  did  not 
have  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
pickings.  Nevertheless  he  made  so  much 
money  in  a  short  time  that  soon  he  was  a 
part  of  the  Woolworth  concern  and  had  no 
regrets  ever  after. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Woolworth  got 
favored  spots  on  Broadway,  Manliattan, 
and  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  when 
it  came  to  the  dividing  up  of  districts, 
indicates  that  he  was  a  bit  more  than  a 
follower  of  the  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Kresge. 
When  three  men  unfold  a  map  of  the 
Eastern  States  to  divide  up  the  towns  and 
one  of  them  walks  away  with  New  York 
and  Philadelphia — with  the  free  consent 
of  the  other  two^-one  gathers  that  the 
New  York-Philadelphia  man  has  a  bit  of 
strength. 

Mr.  Woolworth  had  all  that.  He  had 
been  a  bit  ahead  of  Mr.  Kirby,  and  there- 
fore immeasurably  ahead  of  Mr.  Kresge. 
But  Mr.  Kirby  and  Mr.  Kresge,  who  are  still 
very  active  in  the  business,  and  Mr.  Wool- 
worth,  who  was  in  his  office  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  floor  of  the  Woolworth  Building  as 
recently  as  last  Thursday,  always  would 
be  ready  to  batter  up  any  one  who  dared 
say  that  one  of  them  was  the  greatest  of 
the  three. 

To  Mr.  Woolworth,  however,  must  go 
the  honor  of  thinking  of  the  five-and-ten- 
cent-store  idea  earlier,  by  a  short  time, 
than  even  Mr.  KLirby.  Mr.  Woolworth 
was  born  on  a  farm  at  Rodman,  Jefferson 
County,  this  State,  on  April  13,  1852. 
When  he  was  seven  years  old  his  parents 
moved  to  Greatbend,  a  few  miles  away. 
He  lived  and  worked  on  the  farm  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  but  was  dis- 
satisfied with  farm -work  because  from 
early  boyhood  he  wanted  to  go  into  the 
dry-goods  business. 

He  studied  in  the  district  school  in 
\\dnter  and  finally  went  through  terms  of 
a  "business  school"  in  Watertown.  In 
March,  1873,  he  "began  life"  in  the  offices 
of  a  dry-goods  firm  at  Watertown,  work- 
ing for  nothing  as  an  errand  boy — but 
studying  the  business.  Finally,  after 
working  for  nothing  for  some  time,  he 
nerved  himself  to  ask  for  a  salary  of  $10 
a  week  as  a  salesman. 

Young  Woolworth  got  the  .$10  a  week 
job,  but  he  was  so  poor  a  salesman  that 
within  a  short  time  he  found  himself 
getting  only  $8  a  week.  He  worried  so 
much  over  his  failure  as  a  salesman  that 
nervous  prostration  seized  him.  He  had 
to  go  back  to  the  family  farm  for  almost 
a  year. 

But  in  1877  he  was  back  in  Water- 
town  again  at  a  f  10  a  week  salary.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  had  saved  $50. 
Then  it  was  that  he  influenced  his  father 
to  go  on  his  note  so  that  he  might  buy 
stock  for  a  store  which  he  hoped  to  open 
in  Utica.     He  had  the  same  thought  in 
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JUST  AS  GOOD 
AS  THEY  LOOK 

These  big  golden  peanuts, 
so  temptingly  good  to  look  at, 
have  a  distinctive  quality  of 
crispness  and  flavor  seldom 
found  in  peanuts.  They  are 
free  from  skins,  properly  salted, 
and  roasted  WHOLE  by  a 
special  process  that  retains  all 
the  original  flavor. 

At  meals  and  between  meals, 
Pennant  Peanuts  are  delicious 
and  satisfying.  Buy  them 
fresh  and  clean  in  the  glassine 
bag,  price  5c;  or  in  the  air- 
tight home  packages,  prices: 
10  oz.  jar,  50c;  6-oz.  jar,  35c; 
I   lb.  tin,  75c. 

Planters 
Nut  and  Chocolate  Co. 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA.     SUFFOLK,  VA. 

To  dealers:  If  you  are  unable  to  obtain 
Planters  Pennant  Peanuts,  write  us  at  once 
giving  name  and  address  of  your  jobber, 
and  we  will  advise  you  how  to  obtain  them 
promptly. 
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The  Seal  of 
Dependable  Performance 


Trade  Mark  Registered 
United  States  Patent  Offio$ 


Service 
Standardization 

Standardization  of  product  is  the  protection  of  buyer  and 
user.  Acme  service  is  standardized  through  the  adop- 
tion of  units  which  have  been  standardized  by  the  indus- 
try's greatest  engineers  and  manufacturers  and  by  years 
of    meritorious  service. 

They  are  the  ACME  PROVED  UNITS. 

The  result  is  that  the  Acme,  in  actual  service,  has  al« 
most  unbelievable  continuous  service  and  sales  records, 
such  as  100  per  cent  resales  this  year  to  Acme  pur- 
chasers last  year  in  Seattle,  Wash.  This  is  the  proof  of 
Proved  Units,  properly  assembled  and  backed  by  an 
over-a-million-dollar-organization. 

Write  for  our  book,  "Pointers  to  Profits, "  containing  inter' 
esiing  facts  about  the  Acme,    the  truck  of  proved  units. 

ACME   PROVED   UNITS 

Detroit  Springs 
Artillery  Type  Wheels 
Eisemann   High  Tension  Mag» 

neto 
Rayfielcl  Carburetor 
Stewart  Vacuum  Feed 
Tubular  Truck  Type  Radieitor 
Centrifugal  Type  Governor 
Oversize  in   capacity 
It  in  our  own  factories. 

ACME  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  321  Mitchell  St.,  Cadillac,  Mich. 


mind  that  young  Kirby  was  dreaming  of  in 
South  Wilkes-Barre,  to  open  a  five-and-ten- 
eent  store.  He  opened  the  store — and  the 
rest  is  a  great  part  of  the  commercial 
history  of  America. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wool- 
worth's  name  will  always  be  remembered 
because  of  his  remarkable  achievements  in 
the  field  of  business,  it  will  ever  be  recalled 
also  as  that  of  the  man  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  constructing  the  tallest  and  most 
beautiful  business  structure  in  the  world, 
the  Woolworth  Building,  located  on  lower 
Broadway  in  New  York  City.  Referring 
to  this  building  on  his  trip  to  the  United 
States  as  head  of  the  British  mission  just 
before  we  entered  the  war,  Mr.  Balfour 
said:  "What  shall  I  say  of  a  city  that 
builds  the  most  beautiful  cathedral  in  the 
world  and  calls  it  an  office-building?  "  It  is 
not  certain  just  when  Mr.  Woolworth  first 
thought  of  such  a  building.  Some  of  his 
friends  say  that  it  occurred  to  him  at  a 
banquet  he  attended  years  before  the 
structure  was  started.  The  Sun  thus  tells 
the  story: 

The  after-dinner  talk  drifted  into  a 
discussion  of  New  York  and  its  future,  and 
the  lack  of  good,  light,  and  airy  office  space. 
Some  one  proposed  a  tall  building  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  heat  and  grime  of  the 
city  streets,  and  Mr.  Woolworth  said  he 
could  foresee  a  large  building,  say,  of  thirty 
floors. 

"But  will  it  pay?"  some  one  asked. 

"I  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Woolworth. 
"Down-town  the  arteries  of  the  city  trade 
will  flow  and  continue  to  flow  as  long  as 
New  York  stands.  The  courts,  the  post-of- 
fice, the  new  Municipal  Building,  Brooklyn 
Bridge  with  its  great  throngs  entering 
JVIanhattan  daily,  and  the  new  under- 
river  lines — yes,  I  think  there  are  enough 
tenants  available  for  thirty  floors. 

"After  that,  there  are  always  men 
who  want  to  get  up  higher,  above  the 
crowd,"  some  one  put  in. 

"Yes,  we  could  even  make  it  forty 
floors,"  said  Mr.  Woolworth.  "Forty 
solid  floors  and  a  tower." 

His  audience  laughed  wdth  him.  The 
feeling  was  one  for  good  fellowship,  a  time 
for  dreaming.  Men  puffed  their  cigars  and 
watched  the  smoke  curl  lazily  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  suddenly: 

"Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  have  an 
office  above  the  clouds?"  murmured 
Mr.  Woolworth. 

"But  it  wouldn't  pay,  Frank,"  a  friend 
interjected.  "The  history  of  skj'-scrapers, 
you  remember.  A  novelty  and  all  that, 
but  the  tenants  want  to  be  down  not  too 
close,  but  near  enough  to  the  street. 

"The  added  cost  of  erecting  such  a 
structure  would  not  pay.  It  would  pay 
all  right,  say,  as  high  as  thirty  floors,  then 
the  engineering  cost  and  so  forth  would 
nu>an  dead  loss  for  the  other  floors.  The 
building  would  be  a  white  elephant  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  investment." 

"Then,  it  could  be  a  monument  for  me, 
above  those  thirty  floors,"  smiled  Mr. 
Woolworth. 

Cass  Gilbert,  architect  of  the  Woolworth 
Building,  said  last  night  that  he  had  never 
heard  the  story  of  the  first  idea,  but  that 
there  were  many,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  trace  th(!  authenticity  of  any  of  them. 

"I  do  know  this,"  said  Mr.  (Jilbert. 
"One  day  I  n^ceived  a  telephone-call. 
It  was  Mr.  Woolworth.  He  asked  mo 
if  I  would  consider  a  proposition  to  build 
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a  big  structure  tor  him.  1  said  that  was  my 
business.  He  asked  me  if  I  nould  drop  in 
some  day  and  talk  things  over;  that  he 
was  considering  the  proposition. 

"  I  'happened  to  be  going  down-town 
that  day.  I  visited  his  office.  He  out- 
lin(>d  to  ine  some  idea  of  a  sky-scraper. 
There  ensued  many  such  conferences,  but 
it  wasn't  until  several  weeks  had  elapstsd 
that  Mr.  Woolworth  told  me  to  go  ahead 
and  make  the  designs. 

"The  story  of  the  Woolworth  Building 
is  like  that  of  all  sky-scrapers.  There  is  an 
element  of  romance  in  their  construction 
that  appeals  to  all  who  work  on  them,  from 
the  architect  to  the  humblest  laborer  in  the 
basejiient. 

"The  Woolworth  tower  is  a  striking 
example.  There  are  scores  of  stories  con- 
oerning  it.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Woolworth 
had  had  an  idea  for  the  building  for  some 
time  before  he  spoke  to  me  about  it." 

And  there  it  stands,  its  tower  approxi- 
mately 800  feet  above  the  curb  of  Broad- 
way. With  its  sixty  main  columns  sup- 
porting a  weight  of  135,000  tons,  9,500,000 
pounds  to  a  column,  the  building  rests  on 
these  reenforeed  concrete  piles  sunk  to 
bed-rock,  115  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
street,  100  feet  below  the  water-line. 

The  main  part  of  the  building  is  thirty 
stories  high,  just  as  the  commercial  instinct 
of  Mr.  Woolworth  advised.  From  there 
the  great  tower,  fifty-five  stories  from  the 
street,  fifty-eight  from  the  lower  basement, 
is  what  his  ideal  demanded. 

Frank  W.  Woolworth's  soul  went  into 
the  building  of  the  masterpiece  and  it 
therefore  is  what  he  desired  it  to  be — 
his  monument. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Mr.  Woolworth, 
reflecting  various  phases  of  a  complex 
character,  such  as  would  naturally  be 
expected  in  a  genius.  Being  asked  one 
day  how  it  happened  that  he  got  the  ambi- 
tion to  build  such  a  structure  as  the  Wool- 
worth  Building,  he  replied,  according  to  a 
writer  in  Commerce  and  Finance  (New 
York) : 

"I  built  that  magnificent  affair  when  I 
was  a  boy.  My  folk  were  poor  and  we  lived 
in  a  very  small  house.  Back  of  our  house 
there  w^ere  stone  piles,  and  I  started  to 
build  a  house  of  my  own.  After  I  was 
making  a  lot  of  money  as  a  merchant  I 
wanted  to  build  something  bigger  than  any 
other  merchant  had.  The  Woolworth 
Building  is  the  result." 

The  same  writer  furnishes  further  in- 
f>)rmation  as  follows: 

Mr.  Woolworth  had  one  great  passion 
aside  from  business.  That  was  music.  In 
his  home  at  Glen  Cove  he  had  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  organs  in  the  world. 
It  was  fitted  up  with  all  sorts  of  mechanical 
appliances  for  reproducing  storm  effects — 
lightning,  thunder,  and  such.  He  did  not 
play  particularly  well,  and  appreciated 
this  fact.  When  he  got  a  talented  organist 
to  visit  his  home  he  was  delighted.  He^was 
rather  sensitive  about  his  own  limitations 
as  a  player,  and  when  he  had  guests  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  to  the  organ. 
But  he  would,  if  he  was  prest,  play  the 
piano,  on  which  Jie  was  a  fair  sort  of 
performer. 

He  also  had  an  admiration  for  Napoleon 
that  was  little  short  of  a  passion.  His 
office  was  f ur&ished  in  exact  duplication*of 
one  of  Bonaparte's  favorite  rooms.  He 
purchased  Napoleonic  relics  wherever  he 
could  get  them  and  he  read  and  reread 
ther  life  of  the  Little  Corporal  with  more 


In  the  (bottom  of  that  little  silica  dish  is  a  t'  ly  particle  of  Radium,  one-fifth  of  a  gram,  valued  at 
}i30,ooo  a  gram.     The  photograph  was  made  in  the  dark  by  the  light  of  the  Radium  itself. 

RADIUM 

Everybody  knows  about  the  costliness  and  scarcity  of  Radium. 
But  do  you  know  that 

Radium  Can  Actually  Be  Used 
Commercially  and  Economically 

doubling  the  usefulness  of  everything  it  touches  (as  it  does  with  the  luminous  clock 
and  watch),  making  possible  things  that  could  not  have  been  done  without  it? 

During  the  war,  a  light  on  the  sea  might  have  meant  the  torpedoing  of  a  transport. 
A  hght  in  the  sky  would  have  given  German  gunners  a  chance  at  our  airmen. 
But  MARVELITE,  our  self-luminous  Radium  compound,  enabled  the  navigator  and 
the  aviator  to  read  their  instruments  in  the  dark,  and  to  move  about  in  compara' 
tive  safety.  The  Government  found  such  instruments  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
had  700,000  equipped  with  MARVELITE. 

The^^e'light'producing  element  in  MARVELITE  is  Radium,  produced  from  our 
mines  in  Colorado,  and  refined  at  our  Reduction  Works  in  Denver.  The  luminosity 
of  MARVELITE  lasts  for  many  years. 

Self-luminous  instruments  are  fast  becoming  standard  equipment  on  automobiles, 
motor-boats,  airplanes,  etc.  Ask  your  dealer  to  furnish  them  Marvelited.  He  can 
do  so  at  a  price  surprisingly  small,  and  you  will  not  only  be  saved  the  annoying 
glare  from  your  dash  light,  but  protected  if  it  gives  out. 

TO    MANUFACTURERS 

There  are  thousands  of  uses  of  MARVELITE  not  yet  dreamt  of. 
Think  over  the  equipment  in  your  factory  and  the  articles  you  manu' 
facture.  There  is  some  little  spot  w^here  a  touch  of  MARVELITE 
would  be  of  immense  value  because  it  could  be  seen  in  the  dark,  and 
its  slight  cost  will  surprise  you.  We  will  gladly  co-operate  in  working 
out  any  such  problem.     Write  to  us  and  let  us  suggest  a  solution. 

MARVELITE 

SPOTTERS 

(Thumb-Tacks  and  Pendants) 

"Their  Radium  glow 
shows  where  to  go** 

Approved  by  Committee  of  New  York 
Architects 

When  you  go  up  to  your  bedroom  or  bathroom,  suppose  instead  of  groping  in  the  dark  for  the  electric 
light  switch  or  pull  socket  chain,  you  could  be  guided  directly  to  it  by  the  glow  of  a  Marvelite  Spotter. 
Would  not  the  convenience  be  worth  a  lot  more  than  25  cents?  They  are  easily  attached,  and  the 
thumb-tacks  can  be  stuck  anywhere.  If  you  cannot  get  them  at  the  drug,  electrical,  or  hardware  store, 
write  direct  to  us,  enclosing  25  tents  each  for  as  many  as  you  need. 

Liberal  discount  to  jobbers  and  dealers  ^ 

MARVELITE  SPOTTERS  SELL    THEMSELVES 

Cold  Light  Manufacturing  Company 

50  East  Umon  Square  -  -  -  -  New  York 
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Let  Elcctriciti; 


General -Electric  Type  Ranges 

The  Electric  Range  has  well  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  as  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  3 1 ,000  homes  now  do  all  their 
cooking  on  electric  ranges. 

The  entire  absence  of  fuel,  of  smoke  or  soot  or 
fumes  makes  it  the  sanitary  way  of  cooking. 
The  exact  control  of  the  temperature  at  all  times 
saves  a  vast  amount  of  time,  produces  exact 
results  and  makes  it  the  scientific  w^ay  of  cooking. 

The  one  show^n  above  is  our  type  K  R  30,  w^ith 
four  hot  plates,  2  heating  units  in  the  oven,  a 
separate  broiling  oven  and  warming  closet. 

We  suggest  that  you  take  up  the  matter  of  an 
electric  range  installation  v^ith 
the   manager   of   the  Central  Sta- 
tion which  furnishes  your  current. 


EDISON  EL 

NEW  YORK 
Manufacturers  of  th  * 
Hotpoint 
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Help  Her 
t  Has  Helped  Yon 

Larger  volume,  more  economically  handled — that  is,  briefly,  why  you  use  an 

electric  appliance  m  every  available  way  in  your  office. 

Household  appliances  will  save  as  much  time  in  your  home  or  more — they  will 

save  work  and  worry — they  will  dignify  the  common  tasks. 

But  in  addition  to  the  dollar  measure,  your  gain  will  be  measured  in  the  increased 

comfort  and  convenience  of  all  those  dear  to  you. 


The  sad  days  of 
the  sad  iron 


FRIC  APPLIANCE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
CHICAGO 

ONTARIO,  CALIF.  ATLANTA 

>ur  well  known  lines  of  household  electrical  appliances 
General  Electric  Edison  Hughes 


And  this  name,  so  much  in  evidence  on  your  heavier  equipment,  fans, 
etc.,  is  now  attached  to  a  complete  Kne  of  household  appliances. 

Here  are  some  of  the  greatest  labor-savers — 

RANGE  This  Electric  Range  will  banish  all  of  the  dirt  and 
dust  and  heat;  it  will  save  food  values;  in  fact,  it  will  intrpduce 
scientific  cooking.     See  details  below  the  illustration. 

IRON  General-Electric  Type  Iron  does  away  with  the  heat; 
walking  back  and  forth  and  annoying  waits;  in  fact,  ironing  is 
done  in  less  time  and  with  a  full  measure  of  comfort;  the  current 
costs  only  four  or  five  cents  an  hour.     Price,  $6.50. 

GRILL  Do  summer-time  cooking  wherever  there  is  a  lamp 
socket,  in  maximum  comfort.  The  three  heat  grill  includes 
special  cooking  dishes  which  enable  you  to  broil  bacon  in  the 
lower  dish  while  you  are  browning  hashed  potatoes  in  the  other 
dish,  or  hundreds  of  other  combinations.     Complete  $10.00.         / 

PERCOLATORS  The  one  illustrated  is  our  7-cup  paneled 
pot  with  valveless  percolating  device  and  automatic  switch 
which  prevents  burnouts.      Price,  $13.75. 

TOASTER  Our  Ornamental  Radiant  Toaster  toasts  two  slices 
at  a  time  to  an  even  brownness — soft  toast  or  hard  as  you 
prefer — right  on  the  table.     Price,  $7.00. 

SEWING  MACHINE  Portable,  because  the  legs,  treadle,  bal- 
ance wheel,  etc.,  are  all  eliminated.  It  is  driven  by  an  electric 
motor  which  operates  from  any  lamp  socket. 

The  one  illustrated  is  our  rotary  shuttle  and  is  the  very  highest 
example  of  sewing  machine  construction.  Price,  $55.00.  West 
of  the  Rockies,  $5  7.00. 

Full  size  machine  with  vibrating  shuttle  which  is  the  type  of 
sewing  machine  that  is  more  generally  in  use.  Price,  $45.00. 
West  of  the  Rockies  $47.00. 

Suitable  for  all  but  the  heaviest  work,  we  offer  a  small  size 
vibrating  machine  which  is  somewhat  lighter  but  thoroughly  well 
built.     Price,  $39.75.     West  of  the  Rockies  $41.75. 

Or  perhaps  your  interest  is  in  immersion  heaters,  heating  pads, 
or  in  the  numerous  other  percolators,  toasters,  grills,  which  the 
General-Electric  dealer  will  show  and  demonstrate  for  you. 
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SHOE 
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WHEREVER  you  go 
F^rsheim  shoes  of 
superior  quality  are 
known  afid  worn — convinc 
ing  '^jroof  of  the  satisfaction 
they  give.  Rely  on  the  qual' 
ity  mark  "Florsheim"  and 
you   can   be  sure  of  value. 

Ten  Dollars  and  up 

Consider  the  wear  not  the 
price  per  pair.  Look  for  the 
quality    mark    "Florsheim". 

The  Florsheim  Shoe 
Company 


CHICAGO,  u.  S.  A. 


-riRStiP 


Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 

The 
Carlton — 


"THE     INFLUENCE     OF     THE 

TVlIlVri  *^''^'  '^^^  BODY."  A  most  interest- 
*  M.M.k^  KJ  inglittle  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berne.  Oocts.  net;  by  mail,  64  cts.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


I  Am  Making  a  Low  Factory 

Price  on  10,000 
Fireless  Cookers 

JUST  now  I  am  maVint?  a  special  prico 
proposition  on  10,000  Firclcs.s  Cookers  to 
introduce  them  quickly  in  to  new  homes. 
My  Rapid  tireless  Cooker  actually  re- 
«5uce3  the  cost  of  living.    It  Bavea  you  a 
big  per  cent  of  your  fuel  bill,  saves  yoa 
work  and  worry,  and  cooks  all  kinds  of 
^^  foor's  better.     It  makes  them  more  di- 
(      Kestibleandmoredelicious.  Alltbeflavorof 
,{      I       the  food  remain?! 
i\^jkt.  In  the  food  after 
WM.  CAMPBEU        it  is  cooked. 
TheOri«iMlFirf        30  DAYS* 
ItuCiokcr  Mm  TRIAL 

In  Your  Home  on  My^ 
Personal  Money^ 
Back  Guaranty 

I  want  yon  to  uwe  the 
Itapid    Firclesa     Cooker 
this    way    for    80    days. 
Then  I  want  you  to  take 
a  vote  of  the  entire  fam- 
ily   and    yourself — and     if        WumiiHim  Lined  Throtiohout. 
you   don't  decide  that   tbd         Full  Equipment  "Weer-Ever** 
Wuminum  Cosking   Ultntili. 

Fireless 
Cooker 

Is  a  marvel— if  the  whole  family  don't  say  that  they 
never  had  better  meals,  more  wholesomely  cooked, 
and  if  you  don't  pay  that  you  did  it  with  far  less  work 
than  you  ever  did  before— then  I  want  you  to  send  it 
back— I  will  refund  your  money  without  argrument. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Book 

It  telhiyouullaljoulmy  faniouscuuker. Showbyouhow, 
with  the  Kapid,  you  can  cook  or  prepare  every  dish 
you  serve  on  your  table.  Write  today.  A  postal  will  do. 

Wm.  Campbell,  Pre*. 

TEe  WmrCunpbell  Co..  Dept.  ISO.Detroit,  Mich. 
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interest  than  any  other  volumes  in  his 
library.  His  friends  said  he  liked  to  believe 
he  had  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
great  Corsican.  He  certainly  had  the  gift 
for  organization  that  was  Napoleon's,  but 
Woolworth  was  at  all  times  a  merchant, 
and  only  a  merchant,  while  Napoleon 
had  transcendent  ability  in  many  lines. 

A  .story  that  is  little  known  about  Wool- 
worth  has  to  do  with  his  first  day  as  a 
mercJiant  in  Pennsylvania,  He  put  e^ery 
dollar  he  had  in  the  world,  and  he  didn't 
have  manj',  into  his  stock,  his  fixtures,  and 
his  rent.  His  opening  day  was  circus  day. 
The  streets  w^ere  crowded,  but  nobody  came 
into  the  store.  The  parade  was  a  bigger 
attra^^tion.  But  along  in  the  late  after- 
noon there  was  a  sudden  change.  After 
the  circus  the  people  seamed  to  find  par- 
ticular attraction  in  the  new  store  that  had 
just  opened.  When  he  counted  his  cash 
that  night  he  found  his  total  sales  exceeded 
his  early  forecast.  Later  in  life  he  said 
that  first  daj'  was  the  most  trying  of  his 
life. 

Many  stories  are  told  illustrative  of 
Mr.  Woolworth's  business  methods,  the 
following  being  given  as  examples: 

Once  he  went  to  Germany  to  visit  a 
man  from  whom  he  had  been  buying  pen- 
knives for  years.  Going  into  this  man's 
office  one  day,  he  said:  "Here's  a  knife 
that  you  make.  It's  a  pretty  good  knife. 
It's  higher-priced  than  the  goods  I  handle. 
How  much  does  it  cost  j^ou  to  manufacture 
it?" 

The  German  told  him.  "  If  I  gave  you  a 
big  order,"  and  Mr.  Woolworth  named  a 
considerable  total,  "at  what  price  would 
you  sell  it  to  me?" 

"Sixteen  cents,"  said  the  knife  man. 

"If  I  give  you  an  order  sufficient  to 
keep  your  factorj'  busy  night  and  day, 
twenty-four  hours,  for  a  year,  what  then?" 

The  German  figured  a  long  time.  Then 
he  said,  "Eight  cents." 

"Done,"  said  Woolworth. 

There  was  no  pretense  to  Woolworth; 
he  was  big,  bluff,  and  hearty.  He  didn't 
pay  his  employees  particularly  large  wages 
and  he  held  them  to  strict  accountability. 
He  insisted  upon  courtesy.  "The  customer 
is  always  right,"  was  one  of  his  doctrines. 
"Nevfir  forget  that.  He  or  she  is  right 
whether  she  is  or  not." 

Once  or  twice  or  thrice  a  year  he  w^ould 
shoot^x  telegram  to  every  one  in  his  hundred 
or  more  stores  in  America  and  have  the 
same  thing  done  in  his  fifty  or  sixty  or 
more  stores  in  Canada,  England,  or  else- 
where, and  this  is  about  the  way  the 
messages  would  read: 

"Good  morning.     Did  you   say   'Good 
morning'  to  each  customer  this  morning?" 
"Frank  W.  Woolworth." 

There  was  amazement  when  Woolworth 
opened  a  five-and-ten-ceut  store  in  Fiftli 
Avenue,  New  York,  opposite  the- library. 
Some  of  his  friends  asked  him  if  he  wa^s  not 
making  a  mistake;  if  he  was  not  ])aying  too 
liigh  a  rent;  if  he  could  get  patronage 
sufficient  in  such  a  neighborhood,  etc. 

He  siniU'd.  "I've  been  studying  that 
location  for  hx*^  years,"  he  said.  "It  is  on^ 
(jf  the  cheapest  sites  I  ever  have  obtained. 
Tlic  business  will  be  immense.  The  site 
will  improve  year  by  year.  Fifth  Avenue 
is  changing.  It  is  going  to  be  more  and 
mon*  a  thoroughfare  of  business.  Its 
traffic  density  will  increase  steadily." 

So  far  his  ])redi<^tion  has  been  Aerifitnl. 
The  five-and-ten-(!ent  stor<>  in  the  center 
of  the  Avenue  of  Fashion  has  been  a  small 
gold-mine. 

II  is  saiil  Woolworth  was  one  of  the  first 


merchants  of  America  to  make  a  study  of 
traffic  deii.sity.  Formerly  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  a  merchant  to  depend  on  his 
judgment  as  to  the  choice  of  location  for 
his  store.  A  good  many  years  ago  Wool- 
worth  began  "measuring"  the  v^olume  of 
the  human  tide  and  the  character  of  its 
elements  before  he  decided  upon  leasing 
or  buying  a  store.  He  endeavored  also  to 
keep  track  accurately  of  the  traffic  changes 
in  aU  cities  of  consequence.  An  excel- 
lent location  meant  success.  A  fair  loca- 
tion meant  a  small  profit.  A  poor  location 
meant  failure.  He  wanted  no  failures. 
In  everj-  branch  of  his  business  he  tried 
to  be  as  exact,  as  certain  of  good  resultsu 
as  humanly  possible. 

He  and  aU  great  purchasers  like  him 
came  in  for  bitter  criticism  at  times.  No 
doubt,  by  taking  the  entire  output  of 
factories  for  a  year  or  more,  they  were 
able,  by  reason  of  having  shunted  off  the 
manufacturers'  former  customers,  to  dictate 
to  the  manufacturer  as  to  production  costs, 
and,  not  infrequently,  reduce  him  to  sub- 
serviencj'  in  them.  That  was  a  vicious 
practise. 

There  was  criticism,  too,  of  the  injustice 
to  small-town  merchants  of  such  com- 
petition as  that  of  the  chain-store.  Mr. 
Woolworth  felt  this  criticism  keenly. 
He  had  been  a  struggling  storekeeper 
and  knew  the  trials  of  the  man  of  small 
capital,  but  he  said  there  was  no  escape 
from  economic  law  and  the  small  merchant 
who  could  not  stand  against  the  force  of 
competition  had  to  succumb.  If  it  was 
not  Woolworth  it  would  be  some  one  else  he 
w^ould  have  to  combat. 


UNCLE  SAM  A  VOLUMINOUS  BUT 
LITTLE-READ   PUBLISHER 


COMMENTS  on  the  output  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  at  Wash- 
ington have  been  heard  before  now.  They 
have  come  mostly  from  unsuspecting  vic- 
tims who  have  tried  to  assimilate  portions 
of  its  literary  provender  and  thereafter 
have  given  appropriate  vent  to  their  sad- 
ness. It's  a  characteristic  of  all  the  litera^ 
ture  produced  by  the  Government  that  it 
doesn't  look  so  bad — some  looks  even 
inviting.  True,  The  Congressional  Record, 
with  its  two  wide  columns  of  closely  set 
type  and  formidably  black  line  across  the 
top,  does  look  a  little  discouraging.  But 
many  of  the  things  coming  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  are  on  fine, 
glossy  paper  and  carry  seductive  pictures 
and  suggestions  of  enticing  literary  master- 
pieces. And  why  shouldn't  the  things 
look  good?  The  printing  plant  of  the 
Government  is  equipped  with  the  finest  and 
most  up-to-date  machinery  and  appliances 
on  earth.  No  expense  is  spared  to  make  the 
appearance  of  the  material  turned  out  the 
best  that  money  and  skill  can  produce. 
But  it's  when  you  come  to  p(>ruse  these  pre>- 
ductions,  so  i)leasing  in  appearance,  that 
you  run  against  a  ])rouounced  snag.  A 
sample  or  two  of  typical  government  pub- 
lications are  furnished  by  a  writt>r  in  Com- 
wcrce  and  Finance  (New  York)  who  follows 
same  with  some  interesting  information 
relative  to  the  Government's  activities  aa 
a  publisher.      The  account  follows: 

A  gentleman -wlio  westrs  the  gray  uniform 
prescribed   tiy   tlw  Post-otlice   L)ej)artment 
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The  beautiful  Long  Inland  estate  of  Oapt.  J.  R. 
De  Lamar.  The  treatment  of  the  trees  was  en- 
trusted to  the  proved  skill  of  Vavey  I'ree  Surgeons 

Among  prominent  Davey  clients  are: 

HON.  TRUMAN  H.  NEWBERRY 
PHILFP  D.  ARMOUR 
FOSTER  F.  DRYDEN 
T.  DE  WITT  CUYLER 
JOSKPH  PULITZER,  JR. 
MRS.  .JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE 
VINCENT  ASTOR 
JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surperu 


A  FINE  house  is  built  in  a  setting  of  magnificent  trees  and  gives 
promise  of  great  and  permanent  beauty.  Drives  are  built  and 
perhaps  half  the  roots  of  the  adjacent  trees  are  cut  away.  The 
trees  die  or  become  half  dead — ugly  objects  of  the  landscape. 

The  lawn  is  graded.  Heavy  soil  is  dumped  over  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  No  care  or  knowledge  is  used  to  protect  these  priceless 
features  of  the  landscape.  The  trees  die — nine  times  out  of  ten. 
He  who  says  that  it  does  not  hurt  to  bury  the  roots  of  trees,  does 
not  know  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  an  estate  owner  Avalks  by  some  fine  old 
trees  on  his  place  that  are  going  to  premature  destruction  from 
eternal  decay.  The  leaves  may  still  be  green  and  the  trunks  a  mere 
shell,  ready  to  break  apart  or  topple  over  in  a  wind  storm.  He  is 
unconscious  of  impending  loss,  because  he  has  had  no  occasion  to 
learn  how  trees  live — or  how  and  why  they  die. 

The  very  first  thing — you  owe  this  to  yourself — you  ought  to  do  to 
protect  the  cash  value  of  jour  trees,  is  to  secure  the  advice  and  sug- 
gestions of  a  Davey  Tree  Surgeon.  A  careful  examination  of  your 
trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  605  ELM  ST.,  KENT,  OHIO 

Branch  Offices  with  telephone  connections  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago.     Write  nearest  office 

Permanent  representatives  located  at  Boston,  Newport,  Lenox,  Hartford,  Stamford,  Albany, 
Poughkeepsie,  White  Plains,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Newark,  N.  J..  Harrisbiirg,  Baltimore.  Wash- 
ington, Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.     Canadian  address:  252  Laugauchitere  West,  Montreal 


DAVEYTREE   SURGEONS 


Erenj  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselves 
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Then,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is 
detail  as  to  the  toxedium  distichum,  spar- 
ganiiim  androeldum,  polamogaton  hicens, 
zannichellia  palustris,  zostera  marina,  sag- 
ettaria  graminea,  panieum  dichotoini- 
flerum,  homalocenchrus  cryzoides,  and  our 
old  friend  the  eriochloa  punctata. 

No  book,  pamphlet,  Jirochurc,  or  other 
volume  has  commanded  more  earnest 
attention  from  us  than  this  great  work. 
We  have  gone  through  it  from  cover  to 
cover,  not  even  overlooking  the  illustration, 
a  beautiful  water  scene  with  two  ducks  in 
the  foreground,  one  serene,  and  the  other 
biLsy,  apparently  in  search  of  a  cootie,  if 
mallards  are  bothered  by  siK-h  things. 

After  perusing  "Food  Habits  of  the 
Mallard  Ducks  of  the  United  States,"  we 
were  overjoyed  to  discover  that  any  time 
we  needed  more  information  on  kindred 
subjects  of  interest  we  might  be  supplied 
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of  the  United  States  and  who  has  what 
looks  like  a  promising  case  of  curvature  of 
the  spine  from  the  burdens  he  bears  on  his 
rounds,  left  with  us  the  other  day  a  fasci- 
nating piece  of  literature.  We  do  not  know 
for  sure  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
courtesy,  but  we  suspect  David  Franklin 
Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or 
E.  W.  Nelson,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey. 

The  volume  is  entitled  "Food  Habits  of 
the  Mallard  Ducks  of  the  United  States." 
It  is  of  forty-two  pages,  including  cover, 
and  is  illustrated.  Its  author  is  W.  L. 
McAtee,  assistant  biologist. 

It  informs  us  there  are  thirty-nine 
species  of  wild  ducks  in  the  United  States, 
distributed  among  twenty-two  genera. 
These  are  divided  into  three  groups,  the 
Mergansers,  or  fish  ducks;  the  river,  or 
puddle  ducks,  and  the  deep-water,  or 
diving-ducks.  The  mallards  are  of  the 
river-duck  group. 

To  learn  of  the  food  habits  of  the  mallards, 
the  author  tells  us  1,72.5  gizzards  were  ex- 
amined and  147  stomachs  were  scrutinized 
after  the  contents  of  1,578  stomachs  were 
analyzed. 

The  food  of  the  duck,  we  are  informed, 
as  revealed  by  these  1,578  stomachs,  is  as 
follows: 

Vegetable  %  Animal  % 

Sedges 21.152       Insects 2.67 

Grassf,s 13.39       Crustaceans 0.35 

Smart  weeds 9.83       Moilusks 5.73 

Pond  wt^ods 8.23       Fishes 0.47 

Duck  weeds b.ui       Miscellaneous.  .  .    0.25 

C<>i>nt;iils 5.97 

Wild  iiler 4.26 

Hiicktierrios 4. 1 1 

AVapato 3.54 

Acorns 2.34 

The  author  devotes  nineteen  pages  of 
his  book  to  tables  showing  the  many 
items  of  food  discovered  in  the  stomachs 
of  the  ducks  and  the  exact  number  of 
stomachs  in  which  each  particular  kind  of 
food  w^as  found. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  por- 
tions of  this  great  piece  of  literature.  For 
the  easy  reading  of  the  public  the  foods  are 
divided  into  the  following  subkingdoms: 

Euthallophyta  Spermatophyta  Echinodcrmata 

bryoptiyta  Coelenterata  Annulata 

Pteridophyta     Nemathelminthes  Orthopoda 
Molluscoida 

And  these,  naturally,  are  classified  in 
their  various  orders  and  suborders,  such  as 
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by  the  Department  of"Agricah;ure.'- Among 
the  volumes  advertised,  some  free,  some 
at  costs  of  five  cents  or  more,  were: 

The  English  Sparrow  as  a  Pest. 

Some  Common  Game,  Aquatic  and  Rapacious 
Birds  in  Relation  to  Man. 

Food  of  Some  Well-Known  Birds  of  Forest, 
Farm,  and  Garden. 

Canaries,  Their  Care  and  Management. 

Food  Habits  of  tlic  Swallows. 

The  Crow  and  Its  Relation  to  Man. 

Food  of  the  Robins  and  Bluebirds. 

Food-Habits  of  the  Thrushes. 

Winter  Crow  Roosts. 

Food  Habits  of  the  Grosbeaks. 

Food  of  the  AVoodjiecker. 

Food  of  Our  l.lo.e  Imjiortant  Flycatchers. 

Having  apparentlj^  become  so  enthralled 
with  the  subject  of  government  literature 
after  reading  about  the  mallard  ducks 
that  he  felt  he  could  not  be  happy  without 
pursuing  the  subject  to  its  lair,  the  ■WTiter 
conducted  certain  research  work  relative 
thereto,  the  results  of  which  he  states 
briefly,  giving  credit  in  that  connection  to  a 
A\Titer  in  The  Bookman,  from  whom  he 
quotes  as  follows: 

To  thoroughly  appreciate  the  extent 
to  which  Uncle  Sam  occupies  the  publica- 
tion field,  one  must  think  in  terms  of  mil- 
lions— not  merely  millions  of  dollars,  but 
millions  of  books  and  pamphlets.  Through- 
out the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  daj^  and 
night  more  than  five  thousand  emploj^ees 
manipulate  the  hundreds  of  type-setting 
machines,  run  presses  which  print  tons 
upon  tons  of  white  paper,  and  bind  moun- 
tainous piles  of  books.  There  is  more  type 
set  in  a  year  in  the  Government  Printing- 
office — more  than  two  billion  "ems" — 
than  is  required  for  the  entire  output  of 
Scribner's,  Harper's,  Doran's,  Putnam's 
Appleton's,  and  Macmillan's,  or  any  other 
half-dozen  book-publishing  houses  com- 
bined. Over  $2,000,000  are  spent  for  paper 
alone.  Thousands  of  rolls  and  packets  of 
gold-leaf,  nearly  all  of  22-carat  quality, 
and  some  costing  as  high  as  $7.60  a  roll,  are 
used  for  lettering.  The  annual  pay-roll 
of  the  office  is  over  $4,500,000. 

The  publications  condemned  during 
1916  numbered  2,592,278;  during  1917, 
578,548;  pounds  of  paper  sold  as  waste  in 
1917,  9,500,000;  publications  undistributed 
June  30,  1917,  14,423,213.  The  average 
daily  Quantity  of  franked  governmental 
mail  received  each  day  by  the  Washington 
City  Post-office  is  150  tons,  equal  to 
9,600,000  half-ounce  letters,  on  which  post- 
age would  amount  to  $86,000,000  a  year. 

It  is  almost  a  strain  upon  the  imagina- 
tion to  realize  the  existence  of  a  plant 
which  can  turn  out  nearly  three  million 
books  a  year,  but,  after  all,  even  the  gigantic 
totals  just  quoted  do  not  adequately' 
picture  the  extent  of  Federal  printing. 

Wonderful  is  the  government  print- 
shop,  with  its  14,423,213  undistributed 
publications,  its  5,000  prijiters,  binders, 
and  general  workers,  its  9,.500,000  pounds 
of  waste  paper  a  year. 

But  is  the  total  of  waste-paper  merely 
that  so  designated  because  it  is  thrown 
in  the  waste  pile  in  the  shop? 

There  are  not  a  few  persons  who  think 
the  bulk  of  the  stuff  that  comes  from  this 
giant  print-shop  is  waste — waste  of  paper, 
waste  of  ink,  waste  of  labor,  waste  of  postal 
carriage,  waste  of  effort  and  of  time. 

But  surely  "Food  Habits  of  the  Mallard 
Ducks,"  and  "Canaries,  Their  Care  and 
Management,"  and  "Popcorn  in  the 
Home,"  and  such  absorliingly  interesting 
books  or  booklets  would  not  be  classed  as 
waste.     Far  from  it. 

Those  three  immortal  works  are  worth 
all  of  the  $12.()(M).()0()  or  more  a  vear  it 


costs    to    run   the   Govwrnneat    Printing. 
Office  and  the  $86,000,000  additional  that 
should  be  charged  for  postage  but  is  not. 
If  you  do  not  believe  it,  read  them. 


CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  SAYS  LAUGHS  ARE 
PRODUCED  BY  RULES 


T\  /TAKING  people  laugh  is  no  laughing 
"^'-^  matter.  It's  a  rather  serious  busi- 
ness with  rules  governing  it  just  as  there 
are  rules  for  doing  almost  anything  else 
in  this  world — unless  it's  falling  in  love, 
which,  according  to  the  authorities,  can 
always  be  most  thrillingly  accomplished 
when  no  regard  is  had  for  either  rules  or 
reason.  But  coming  back  to  the  laugh- 
makers,  time  and  again  persons  who  have 
devoted  themselves  more  or  less  success- 
fully to  the  business  of  furnishing  fun  for 
their  fellow  humans  have  come  out  and 
told  how  it  is  done  or  how  it  should  be  done. 
Thus,  Eli  Perkins  held  that  anything  to 
be  funny  must  have  somewhere  about  its 
make-up  something  unnatural  or  de- 
formed, unrelieved,  of  course,  by  any  other 
element  which  might  neutralize  the  amuse- 
ment created  by  the  deformity.  As  an 
illustration,  he  said  that  one  thing  which 
contributed  largely  to  the  humor  in  the 
writings  of  Artemus  Ward  was  his  deformed 
spelling.  The  mirth-provoking  deformity, 
according  to  Perkins,  need  not  necessarily 
be  confined  to  an  object,  animate  or  other- 
wise, but  may  be  found  in  attending  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions.  Thus,  an  auto- 
mobile tire  is  not  particularly  funny, 
even  tho  somewhat  deformed,  especially 
if  one  has  to  pay  for  it.  But  a  tire  which 
gets  detached  from  an  automobile  in 
motion,  and  meanders  wobblingly  on  of  its 
own  accord  for  several  rods  along  the  road 
after  the  car  has  come  to  a  dead  halt  is  a 
funny  sight  to  the  beholder,  altho  possibly 
not  to  the  di-iver.  Here  the  deformity 
lies  in  the  tire's  performing  a  feat  not 
usually  indulged  in  by  a  normal  tire. 
Much  along  the  same  line  of  reasoning  is 
the  explanation  of  Charlie  Chaplin  as  to 
how  he  makes  people  laugh,  given  in  The 
Strand  Magazine.  "The  one  point  of 
human  nature  that  I  play  upon  more  than 
anything  else  is  that  it  strikes  people  as 
funny  when  they  see  some  oile  else  placed 
in  a,n  undignified  and  embarrassing  situa- 
tion," he  says.  There  is  the  deformity 
again  in  the  "undignified  and  embarrass- 
ing situation."     He  continues: 

It  isn't  the  mere  fact  of  a  hat  blowing 
off  that  is  funny.  It  is  the  ludicrous  sight 
presented  by  a  man  chasing  up  the  street 
with  his  hat  blowing  and  his  coat-tails  fly- 
ing that  makes  people  laugh.  When  a  man 
walks  quietly  along  a  street  he  is  not 
funnj-.  Placed  in  an  embarrassing  and 
ridiculous  situation,  however,  the  human 
])eing  i)rovokes  other  humans  to  laughter. 

Ail  coniedj'  of  situation  is  based  upon 
this  fact.  (\)medy  moving  pictures  were 
an  instant  success  because  most  of  them 
showed  policemen  falling  down  coal-holes, 
slipping  into  buckets  of  whitewash,  falling 
oft'  patrol-wagons,  and  getting  into  all  sorts 
of  trouble.     Here  were  men  representing 
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^ow  World- encircling  Steamship  Companies 
make  sure  of  Scientific  Lubrication 
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I  AN  you  guess  who  I  am  ?" 
The  visitor  was  the  first 
man  to  come  over  the  side  of  a 
tramp  steamer  which  recently 
stopped  at  Buenos  Aires. 

The  engineer  replied,  "I 
haven't  met  you  before.  But 
if  I  were  to  make  a  guess  from 
my  experience  in  the  world's 
principal  ports  I  should  say  you 
are  a  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
representative." 

He  was  right. 

Steamship  companies  lay 
great  stress  upon  securing  cor- 
rect lubricants  of  guaranteed 
uniformity  at  all  ports  of  call. 

To  meet  this  world 
need,  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company 
maintains  stocks 
of  Gargoyle  Lubri- 
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cants  at  every  port  of  impor- 
tance on  the  globe.  The  steam- 
ship owner  knows  that  Gargoyle 
Lubricants  he  secures  at 
Delagoa  Bay,  Bilbao,  Hong- 
Kong  or  Dundee  will  be  iden- 
tical with  those  he  started  out 
with  from  his  home  port. 

Gargoyle  Lubricants  for  marine 
use  include  all  lubricants  for  gas  and 
steam  engines,  Diesel  engines,  dyna- 
mos, turbines,  propeller  shafts,  bear- 
ings and  other  lubricating  needs.  To 
these  are  added  such  specialties  as 
Gargoyle  Storm  Oil  to  quiet  stormy 
waves  and  Gargoyle  Vaclite,  a  solid 
fuel  which  gives  a  smokeless  and 
odorless  white  flame  in  the  ship's 
bunker  lamps. 

The  world-wide  su- 
premacy of  these 
Gargoyle  Lubricants 
and  specialties  is  abso- 
lute. And — The  work 
must  go  on. 


Lubricants 

A.  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


Correct 
Automobile   Lubrication 


Mobiloils 

ji  gradi  for  tmth  tfpt  o/  mclor 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine  lubrication 

are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

The  Chart  below  indicates  the  grade 
recommended  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany's Board  of  Engineers.  The  recom- 
mendations cover  all  models  of  both 
passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  unless 
otherwise  noted.  If  your  car  is  not  listed 
in  this  partial  Chart,  send  for  booklet 
"Correct  Lubrication"  which  lists  the 
correct  grade  for  all  cars. 
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the  dignity  of  the  law,  often  very  pompous 
themselves,  being  made  ridiculous  and  un- 
dignified. The  sight  of  their  misfortunes 
at  once  struck  the  public  funny-bone  twice 
as  hard  as  if  private  citizens  were  going 
through  the  experience. 

Even  funnier  than  the  man  who  has 
been  made  ridiculous,  however,  is  the  man 
who,  having  had  something  funny  happen 
to  him,  refuses  to  admit  that  anything  out 
of  the  way  has  happened  and  attempts  to 
maintain  his  dignity.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  is  the  intoxicated  man  who,  the 
his  tongue  and  walk  give  him  away,  at- 
tempts in  a  dignified  manner  to  convince 
you  that  he  is  quite  sober. 

He  is  much  funnier  than  the  man  who, 
wildly  hilarious,  is  frankly  drunk  and 
doesn't  care  a  whoop  who  knows  it.  Intox- 
icated characters  on  the  stage  are  almost 
always  "slightly  tipsy,"  with  an  attempt 
at  dignity;  because  theatrical  managers 
have  learned  that  this  attempt  at  dignity 
is  furmy. 

For  that  reason  all  my  pictures  are  built 
around  the  idea  of  getting  me  into  trouble, 
and  so  giving  me  the  chance  to  be  desper- 
ately serious  in  my  attempt  to  appear  as  a 
normal  little  gentleman.  That  is  why,  no 
matter  how  desperate  the  predicament  is, 
I  am  always  very  much  in  earnest  about 
clutching  my  cane,  straightening  my  derby 
hat,  and  fixing  my  tie,  even  tho  I  have 
just  landed  on  my  head. 

In  addition  to  these  situatiors  which 
depend  for  their  laugh-producing  qualities 
mainly  upon  some  phase  of  the  element  of 
deformity,  the  man  with  the  funny  walk 
and  the  baggy  trousers  mentions  others 
which  he  says  are  based  on  contrast  and 
surprize,  as  follows: 

Another  point  about  the  human  being 
that  I  use  a  great  deal  is  the  liking  of  the 
average  person  for  contrast  and  surprize  in 
his  entertainment.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple 
knowledge,  of  course,  that  the  human  likes 
to  see  the  struggle  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  successful 
and  the  unsuccessful.  He  likes  to  cry  and 
he  likes  to  laixgh,  all  within  the  space  of  a 
very  few  moments.  To  the  average  per- 
son contrast  spells  interest,  and  because 
it  does  I  am  constantly  making  use  of  it 
in  my  pictures. 

If  I  am  being  chased  by  a  policeman  I 
always  make  the  policeman  seem  hea'vj' 
and  (dumsy,  while,  by  crawling  through  his 
legs,  I  appear  light  and  acrobatic.  If  I 
am  being  treated  harshly  it  is  always  a  big 
man  who  is  doing  it;  so  that,  by  the  con- 
trast between  big  and  little,  I  get  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience,  and  always  1 
try  to  contrast  my  seriousness  of  manner 
with  the  ridiculousness  of  the  incident. 

It  is  my  luck,  of  course,  that  I  am  short, 
and  so  am  able  to  make  these  contrasts 
without  much  difficulty.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  little  fellow  in  trouble  always 
gets  the  sympathy  of  the  mob.  Knowing 
that  it  is  part  of  human  nature  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  "under  dog,"  I  always  ac- 
centuate my  helplessness  bj'  drawing  my 
sh<nilders  in,  drooping  my  lip  pathetically, 
and  looking  frightened.  It  is  all  part  of  the 
art  of  i)ant<)niinie.  of  course.  But  if  I  were 
three  itiches  taller  it  would  be  nnich  more 
difficult  to  get  the  sympathy  of  the  audi- 
ence. I  should  then  look  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  nvyself.  As  it  is,  the  audience, 
even  while  laughing  at  me,  is  inclined  to 
symi)athize  with  me.  As  some  one  once 
said,  it  feels  like  "mothering  me." 

On  almost  a  par  with  contrast  I  would 
put  surprize.  , 

Figuring  out  what  tho  audience  expects 


I'lic   Lili'imy   DifirsI  ftpr   May  ,i,    I'Jl'J  Hti 


I 


Its  noi  the  poWej 

it  s  the  traction 


Here's  the  Story— 


The  above  illustration 

was  suggested  by  a  well  known 
business  man  who  was  standing 
on  the  curb  at  the  foot  of  a  sharp 
incline  leading  to  a  bridge  span- 
ning a  river. 

The  scene  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  him  that  he  described 
it  to  us  in  detail  and  urged  us  to 
picture  it  in  an  ad  so  that  all 
motorists  might  learn  the  lesson  he 
got  from  it — "*o  always  put 
on  Weed  Tire  Chains  when 
the  roads  are  wet  and  slippery  " 


"The  bridge  had  just  swung  closed  and  the  policeman  had  given 
the  'Go*  signal.  AH  the  motor  cars,  motor  trucks  and  wagons,  a 
long  line  of  them,  started  ahead,  but  right  in  front  of  me  stood 
a  big  car — a  beauty — which  seemed  to  me  to  have  as  much  power 
as  a  locomotive,  but  she  didn't  move  a  foot.  Stood  like  she  was 
anchored,  and  I  judged  the  'clutch  was  slipping'  until  I  realized 
that  all  this  time  the  rear  wheels  were  'spinning'  on  the  cobble 
stones  like  a  windmill. 

"It  surprised  me  to  see  a  small-power  delivery  truck  with  a 
heavy  load  turn  out  and  go  by  the  big  car  and  up  the  grade 
without  any  trouble.  Then  I  noticed  that  the  cars  that  were 
moving  were  equipped  with  Weed  Chains  while  the  hig  car  had 
nothing  hut  sUppery,  hare  tires. 

"Here  was  the  driver  of  the  big  car,  with  all  its  tremendous 
power,  standing  still,  wasting  time  and  wearing  out  his  tires  spinning 
on  a  rough,  uneven  road.  And  when  I  thought  of  what  those 
big  36  X  5  tires  cost  and  how  they  were  being  ruined,  it  taught  me 
a  lesson  I  will  never  forget. 

"In  the  past  few  years  I  have  read  over  and  over  again  how  Weed 
Chains  gave  positive  traction  and  prevented  slipping  and  skidding, 
but  I  never  saw  it  so  vividly  portrayed. 

It  every  motorist  could  see  it  in  the  same  way,  not  a  single  one 
would  attempt  to  drive  on  slippery  streets  or  pavements  without 
Weed  Tire  Chains." 


\^e  are'  glad  to  put  our  friend's  story  into  print  and  hope  the  lesson  will 
"strike  home"  to  a  lot  of  drivers  who  have  been  either  careless  or  indifFerent 
about  using  Weed  Chains — one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  sane  motoring 


American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT  V®V^  CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chaio  Line  —  All  Trpct,  All  Sixei,  All  Finitbe*  —  From  Plomberi'  Safety  Chain  to  Ship*'  Anchor  Chain 
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Our  bool{,  "Superior 
Engine  Service,"  will 
interest  you.  If  you 
are  not  a  Buda  owner 
send  10c  for  postage. 


The  truck  or  tractor  you  sell 
may  embody  the  finest  possible 
construction,  but  if  the  engine 
does  not  perform  satisfactorily 
the  selling  resistance  incurred 
is  tremendous 

Promment  manufacturers 
are  using  Buda  Engines  because 
these  engines  are  absolutely 
reliable. 

What    Buda  did  abroad — 
"the  best  record  made  by  any" 
engine  in  France" — Buda  has 
done  and  is  doing  at  home. 

"Budaism"  means  perform- 
ance— plus. 

Insist  on  Buda  in  the  truck 
you  sell. 

The  Buda  Company 

HaFvey  l§SII^u"?Sl,  Illinois 


and  then  doing  something  different  is  great 
fun  to  me.  In  one  of  my  pictures,  "'The 
Immigrant,"  the  opening  scene  showed  nn- 
leaning  far  over  the  side  of  a  ship.  Only 
my  back  could  be  teen,  and  from  the  con- 
vulsive shudders  of  my  t^houlders  it  looked 
as  tho  I  was  seasick.  It  I  had  been  it 
■uoukl  have  been  a  terrible  mistake  to  show 
it  in  the  picture.  What  1  was  doing  was 
deliberately  misleading  the  audience  Be- 
cause, when  1  straightened  up,  1  pulled  a 
fish  on  the  end  of  a  line  into  view,  and  the 
audience  saw  that  ins-tead  of  being  seasick 
I  had  been  leaning  over  the  side  to  catch 
the  fish.  It  came  as  a  total  surprize,  and 
got  a  roar  of  laughter. 


NEWSPAPER   MAN  ADMITS  BEING 
SCARED   ON   FIRST  AIR  TRIP 


EVERYBODY  is  scared  the  firsc  time 
he  flies,  confess  veteran  airmen.  But 
the  confession  isn't  made  right  after  the 
first  flight.  Upon  safely  reaching  the 
ground  it  appears  that  the  only  proper 
thing  for  the  amateur  flier  is  to  aver 
stoutly  in  response  to  inquiries  from 
solicitous  friends  that  nothing  during  his 
aerial  voyage  was  further  from  his  mind 
than  fear.  But  after  he  has  become  a 
seasoned  a\4ator  and  his  fear  that  he  will  be 
thought  fearful  has  subsided  he  will  be 
quite  frank  and  admit  that  his  first  trip 
aloft  "had  him  scared  stiff."  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  Sun  recently 
"was  flown,"  as  he  puts  it,  thereby  perpe- 
trating an  expression  which  sharJis  in 
English  would  do  well  to  look  into,  from  a 
INIineola  fljing-field,  near  New  York  City, 
to  Ithaca,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles. 
It  was  his  first  flying  trip,  but  being,  as  he 
says  in  his  account  in  The  Sun,  on  the 
inside  as  to  how  an  old  airman  Avill  admit 
to  being  scared,  this  amateur  comes  out 
frauklj-  and  tells  of  various  fears  that 
beset  him  during  his  initial  trip  through  the 
air.  Among  other  things  he  says  that 
the  body  feels  the  shock  of  leaving  terra 
fir  ma  more  than  does  the  mind,  which  has 
ah-eadj'  pictured  out  the  whole  thing 
beforehand.  The  chief  fear  of  the  mind  is 
that  something  wiU  break  and  permit  the 
aviators  to  fall  on  the  bosom  of  a  hard, 
unfeeling  earth  -with  a  sickening  thud. 
And  the  combined  feeling  of  body  and 
mind,  he  explains,  "resembles  an  intensifi- 
cation of  the  emotions  of  a  small  boy  who  is 
enjoying  himself  playing  hookey,  but  knows 
he  doesn't  belong  where  he  is.  '  Two  small 
planes  built  for  civilian  use  were  to  make 
the  flight,  each  carrying  a  pilot  and  a 
passenger.  Some  time  was  spent  in  getting 
readj-  for  the  trip.  The  preliminaries 
are  described  as  follows: 

Long  before  the  start  pilots,  ground 
officers,  and  mechanics,  of  Hazelhurst 
Field,  Miueola,  where  military  men  are  so 
hlasi  they  do  not  tilt  their  chins  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  watch  a  loop,  tail-spin,  or 
roll,  gathered  about  the  two  little  planes, 
and,  hearing  that  a  couple  of  tyro  news- 
paper men  were  going  up,  became  very 
solemn  and  polite.  They  inspected  the 
l)lanes  with  an  air  of  mournful  interest 
unequaled  by  the  most  ambitious  under- 
taker's assistant,   they  shook  their  heads 
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CHANDLER     S(X$(795 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


THE  SEASON'S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
BIG  CAR  OFFERING 


THE  new  Chandler  touring  car 
is  the  high  note  of  the  year  in 
beauty  of  Hne,  in  bigness,  in  the 
comfort  of  its  cushioning,  in  the 
nicety  of  its  custom-Hke  workman- 
ship and  in  its  lustrous  finish.  Its 
high  hood  and  radiator,  its  broad 
cowl,  its  wide  and  deep  doors  give 
it  distinctive  style. 

Nothing  has  been  cut  out  to  per- 
mit  the   delivery   of   this    fine    big 

Carrying  this  Handsone  Body  is 

The  Chandler  continues  for  1919 
all  its  distinguished  mechanical  feat- 
ures with  many  minor  refinements 
and    improvements.     The   famous 


touring  car  at  the  Chandler  price. 
Indeed,  much  has  been  added.  The 
back  curtain  window  is  beveled 
plate  glass.  The  clear-vision  side 
curtains  fit  snugly  and  open  with  the 
doors.  There  are  detachable  rear 
quarter-bow  curtains.  There  are 
outside  door  handles.  The  deep 
cushions  are  upholstered  in  heavy, 
genuine,  hand-buffed  leather,  in  the 
bright  finish. 

the  Famous  Chandler  Chassis 

Chandler  motor  and  the  sturdy  ex- 
cellence of  the  whole  chassis  make 
the  Chandler  notable  among  fine 
cars. 


SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car^  $ijg5  Four-Passenger  Roadster^  $'795 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  S/8/j 
Convertible  Coupe,  $2jg^ 
{/111  prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland) 

Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities  and  Hundreds  of  Towns 


Convertible  Sedan,  $24^5 


Limousine,  $3og$ 


CHANDLER   MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,   OHIO 

Export  Department:  1790  Broadway,  New  York  Cable  Address:  "CHANMOTOR" 
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P 

RPOSE 


nPHOSE  who  know  Garfords 

ejcpecf  more  from  Garfords, 

because   they   respect  the 

organization    behind    them. 


"USERS  mow 

The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company,  Lima,  Ohio 

Motor  Trucks  of  all  Capacities 
Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  all  Principal  Cities 


0^      « 


Transportation 
should  touch  every 
man's  door.     Build 
roads  now. 
Wm.  C.  Red  field 

Secretary 
oi  Commerce 


M\i\Ujj^ 


\\- 
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over  the  oastorly  galo  which  was  blowing, 
and  nuiltorod  solonmly  to  thoinsolvos. 

"You  can  have  it,"  said  Capt.  L.  W. 
Oehris,  aorial  photographer,  moaning  tlio 
air  in  general.  "It's  a  good  deal  too 
gusty  for  me.  Say,  I  wouldn't  go  up 
to  day  for " 

At  this  moment  the  captain's  eyes 
liglited  on  a  machine  which  was  standing 
in  the  air  several  thousand  feet  up  with  its 
nose  poking  into  the  stiff  wind.  His 
voice  e(>ased  and  his  jaw  dropt,  so  just 
what  the  captain  wouldn't  go  up  for  will 
never  be  known.  Nothing  happened  to  the 
machine  above,  altho  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  Captain  Gehris  expected  to  see  it 
come  writhing  down  any  moment.  The 
business  of  flying  to  Ithaca  became  more 
and  more  hazardous. 

"Tex"  Marshall,  pilot  of  the  Sun 
man's  plane,  whose  initials  used  to  be 
R.  C.  before  he  was  rechristened  after  his 
birthplace,  and  Paul  Wilson,  pilot  of  the 
other  plane,  who  wore  glasses  and  looked 
more  like  a  budding  minister  than  a  sky- 
rider,  took  their  planes  up  to  look  over  the 
air,  for  a  trip  of  two  hundred  miles  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  wind  velocity  and 
direction  must  be  considered.  Much 
to  the  astonishpaent  of  Captain  Gehris 
and  his  friends,  they  came  down  again 
right  side  up  and  reported  that  altho  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  little  to  the  south  of 
west,  the  trip,  which  was  to  the  north- 
west, could  probably  be  attempted.  They 
calculated  its  velocity  as  forty  or  fifty 
miles  an  hoiir. 

Then,  after  a  meal  which  struck  the  Sun 
man  as  highly  unnecessary  in  view  of  the 
exprest  opinion  of  the  captain,  "Tex" 
produced  a  strip  map  of  the  route. 

"I've  never  flown  over  this  mess  to 
Ithaca  before,"  he  said,  indicating  the 
border  line  between  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  ' '  Neither  has 
anybody ,  else.  It's  real  mean  country: 
hills,  forests,  rocks,  mountains,  and  bumpy 
country.  No  place  to  land  in  130  miles — 
from  Jersey  near  the  Hudson  to  Bingham- 
ton.  But  don't  worry.  Nothing  wiU 
happen,  and  when  it  does  we'U  land  in  a 
lake — plenty  of  lakes  and  rivers — that's 
the  one  redeeming  feature.  Even  if  noth- 
ing goes  wrong  we  may  get  lost  in  this 
wind  and  wander  around  the  bad  country 
until  our  gas  is  gone.  Then  we'll  have  to 
come  down." 

"How  can  we  get  lost  if  we've  got  a 
map  and  a  compass?"  asked  the  Sun  man, 
glancing  at  the  well-defined  States  and 
counties  in  unmistakable  pinks,  greens, 
blues,  and  yellows.  "Tex"  also  glanced 
at  the  map. 

"Wait  a  while,"  he  said  with  a  grin, 
and  handed  both  the  map  and  a  spare 
compass  to  his  passenger.  "You've  got 
to  hang  on  to  these  and  help  me  figure 
out  the  way.  We'll  make  it  all  right, 
but  if  we  don't  pick  up  Greenwood  Lake, 
on|the  Jersey-New  York  border  forty-five 
miles  northwest  of  here  in  thirty  minutes, 
we're  coming  back,  because  we'll  know  this 
wind  isn't  helping  us  any,  and  that  we'd 
use  up  our  gas  fighting  it  before  we  hit 
Ithaca.     Are  you  ready?  " 

The  Sun  man  was  ready — moderately 
ready — so  he  climbed  into  the  little  cock- 
pit between  the  wings  and  very  carefully 
cinched  up  his  safety-belt,  feeling  all  the 
while  that  Columbus  took  a  very  small 
chance  indeed  when  he  sailed  out  into  an 
unknown  ocean  in  a  real,  floating,  solid 
boat.  Captain  Gehris  solemnly  took 
several  pictures  and  another  officer  ad- 
vised "Tex"  in  low — but  not  too  low — 
voice  to  take  along  an  iron  bar  in  case  his 
passenger  got  "lively." 


Then  they  started,  and  a  few  moni(>nts 
later  found  themselves  passing  over  cot- 
tages, and  farmhouses,  brown  fields  and 
green  ones.     The  account  continues: 

The  Sun.  man  found  himself  facing  a 
circular  indicjitor  -an  altimeter,  which 
read  1,000  feet.  The  whirring  propeller  in 
front  of  him  flung  l)ack  atj  his  head  solid 
masses  of  air  which  struggled  hard  to 
wrest  his  helmet  from  its  fastenings. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  its  being 
gusty,  for  the  machine  pitched  and  swayed. 
The  Sun  man  took  a  sudden  interest  in  the 
hand,  of  "Tex"  Marshall,  firmly  grip|)ing 
the  "joy-stick."  Did  the  machine  roll  to 
the  right?  "Tex"  shoved  the  stick  gently 
to  the  left,  and  back  to  an  even  keol  she 
came.  When  her  nose  pointed  too  abruptly 
to  the  heavens  he  shoved  the  stick  forward. 
It  seemed  a  silly  sort  of  thing  to  the  Sun 
man  to  trust  two  men's  lives  to  the  move- 
ments of  an  unimpressive  black  stick.  He 
saw  that  the  pilot's  feet  rested  on  another 
control,  the  rudder  he  knew  it  was — which 
turned  the  plane's  head  right  and  left. 

Then  he  felt  the  shoulder  of  the  pilot 
nudging  his  own.  Through  his  leather 
helmet  he  strained  to  catch  the  words 
of  the  man  under  the  roar  of  the  motor. 

"  Two-o-o-o-o  —  thous'  —  'eet,"  shouted 
"Tex"  Marshall.  "No-w-w-w-w — leav' — 
'ield  Greeeeenwooooood  Lake — thirty — 
or — ba-a-a-a-ack  Co-o-o-m-pass,  'atch, 
an'  ma-a-a-ap." 

The  landsman  realized  then  that  the 
I 'ane  had  merely  been  circling  for  alti- 
tude, and  that  now  the  journey  was  to 
commence.  With  one  hand  he  pinned  the 
map  to  his  knees  and  with  the  other  pro- 
duced the  extra  compass.  His  watch 
showed  3:15  p.m.  The  pilot  hitched  about 
and  looked  over  his  shoulder.  The  Sun 
man  f)eered  nervously  ahead  until  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him  they  were  not  likely 
to  run  into  anything  at  two  thousand  feet. 
A  little  below  and  some  hundreds  of  feet 
behind  the  other  plane  hung  in  space, 
its  propeller  invisible,  and  the  noise  of  its 
engine  unheard. 

,  The  Sound  was  picked  ixp  ahead,  a  gray 
body  of  water  not  as  large  as  is  generally 
supposed,  and  confined  by  two  brown,  ir- 
regular shores.  The  country  below  was 
becoming  less  and  less  distinctly  marked 
by  hedges  and  roads.  It  was  fading  and 
contracting  slowly  into  a  large-scale  map. 
A  tiny  steamship  was  far  below.  It  prob- 
ably was  moving,  for  behind  it  were  two 
trails,  a  trail  of  white  water  and  a  trail  of 
black  smoke.  Then  there  was  brown 
ground  below  again  and  then  dirty  brown 
houses  separated  into  neat  little  groups 
by  lighter  colored  boundary-lines — streets 
and  avenues.  It  took  a  mental  argument 
for  the  Sun  man  to  convince  himself  that 
what  he  saw  was  the  Bronx. 

For  a  moment  shifting  his  gaze  to  the 
interior  of  the  cockpit,  he  saw  that  "Tex" 
Marshall's  hand  was  still  on  the  stick,  that 
the  altimeter  needle  was  between  three  and 
four  thousand  feet,  and  that  the  air  speed 
registered  was  about  eighty  miles  an  hour. 
Then  the  narrow  upper  end  of  Manhattan 
glided  into  view,  a  neat  little  silver  boun- 
dary separating  it  from  the  Bronx.  An  in- 
stant later  the  Hudson  was  below  and  after 
another  minute  gap  of  time  it  was  not. 

"Ma-a-a-a-p,"  bawled  "Tex"  Marshall, 
as  the  river  was  passed. 

The  Sun  man  patted  it  tentatively 
and  smiled  reassuringly  at  the  pilot. 
The  wind  had  not  blown  it  away. 

"  Ri-i-i-i-ight  he-e-e-e-e-ere,"  he  bawled 
back. 

"  Pla-a-a-a-a-a-ace  us,"  yelled  the  pilot. 

The   Suv    man  glanced   arciind   at   the 
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Chocolates 

GoodnGSS  KnoW6  ,^ 

TfievVe  Good" 


A  Hint 
To  The  Wise 

IF  YOU  want  to  surprise 
"her" — if  you  want 
to  please  her  beyond 
measure  —  give  her  a  box 
of  Elmer's  Chocolates. 
They  are  a  product  of  the 
South  and  are  made  in 
New  Orleans,  the  Paris  of 
America,  of  pure  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane  Sugar  and  cho- 
colate and  nuts  imported 
direct  from  the  tropics. 
Give  her  Elmer's  and  she 
will  know  that  you  have 
done  your  best.  In  almost 
every  town  the  best  candy 
dealer  carries  Elmer's. 
Ask  yours. 

Send  25c.  for  two  miniature 
boxes  and  Jingle  Booklet. 

ELMER  CANDY  CO.,  Inc. 
New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 

Also  makers  of  the  Original 
Creole  Pecan  Pralines 

//  not  obtainable  from  your  dealer, 

send  $1.50  for  package  of  one 

dozen  pralines,  prepaid 
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FAIRBANKS  SQLES- 

—  the  original  and  only 
FAIRBANKS  SCALES— are 


manufactured  by 


E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co, 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 

Owned,  controlled  and  operated  by 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &.  Co. 


THE  accuracy  and  long  life  of 
Fairbanks  Scales  come  from 
the  quality  built  into  every  part. 
Over  eighty-seven  years  of  constant 
progress  in  design  and  manufacture 
have  served  to  bring  about  and 
maintain  their  leadership. 


"If  it's  weighed  on  a  FAIRBANKS—  there's  no  argument" 


Fairbanks, 

Chicago,  III. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Morse  &  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Sold  and  Distributed  by 
The  Fairbanks  Company 

Albany,  N.  Y,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Glasgow,  Scotland 
Hariford,  Conn. 
Havana,  Cuba 
London,  England 


New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Paris,  France 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y 
Utica,  N.  V. 


The  Canadian 

Fairbanks-  Morse 

Company,   Ltd. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Calgary 

Edmonton 

Hamilton 

Montreal 

Ottowa 

Quebec 


Saskatoon 

St.  John,  N. 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Winnipeg 


B. 
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-FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &CQ 

are  also  MANUFACTURERS  of  these 

well  known  qualittj  products 


FARM  ENGINES 

—  iH  to  15  H.  P.— 
Over  75,000  sold  an- 
nually. All  sizes 
run  on  kerosene, 
distillate,  coal    oil,    top§  and   gasoline. 


OIL  ENGINES 

—10  to  200  H.P.— 
Set  a  new  stand- 
ard of  low  power 
cost,  using  low 
grade  fuel  oils. 


MARINE  OIL 
ENGINES 


C^O 


—30  to  300  H.  P. — 
Operate  on  the  low- 
est   grades,  of    fuel    oil    obtainable    in 
any  port. 


MOTOR 
CARS 

—  Hand, 
Push    and 
Velocipede   Cars 
and  Standpipes. 


Twelve  Trade  Marks 
that  guide  keen 
quality  buyers 


ELECTRIC 

MOTORS 

AND 

GENERATORS 


«&^^  J^ 

1' ilmmkuJI  -    "^ 

WINDMILLS 

\ 

FEED  GRINDER/ 

MADI     BY                    / 

irAlRBANK$,l10RSE&C0./ 

>rAIRBANK5-MOR5E< 

ti- 


LIGHT 
PLANT 


LIGHT 
PLANT 


Fairbanks-Morse^ 
Water  System' 


STEAM,   POWER  AND 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


"Typhoon"  .Power  Pumps 

Woodsawing  Outfits 

Air  Compressors 

Hoists 

Coaling  Stations 


These    stand 

for  plus 

dependability 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buenos  Aires 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


All  sold  and  distributed  by 


MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Denver,  Colo, 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
London,  Eng. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Salt  Lake'City,  Utah 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 


Calgary 

Edmonton 

Hamilton 


Montreal 

Ottawa 

Quebec 


Saskatoon 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

Toronto 


Vancouver 

Victoria 

Winnipeg 


FACTORIES: 


Beloit,  Wis. 


Canadian  Factories: 


Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sherbrooke,  Que. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash 
Spokane,  Wash. 
St.  Louis,   Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
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WHEN  youve  smoked  an  IN-B-TWEEN  youll  agree 
with  us  that  its  dehcious  flavor  and  bouquet  are 
worth  protecting — that's  why  we  pack  them  in  tin  boxes 
and  foil  w^rappers. 

IN-B-TWEEN  is  an  inbetween  smoke,  an  after-dinner 
smoke,  a  regular  smoke — alw^ays  a  real 
quality  smoke,  small  in  size,  big  in  value.  ^a^V  ?^ 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send  us  60c  for 
tin  of  ten,  mentioning  dealer's  name. 

KRAUS  &  Co.,  iNC 
Oept.D.  Baltimore,  Md. 


ur- 
inches 

of  a 

2)^  Cigar 


world  below.  Ahead  was  the  flat,  "im- 
proved" Jersey,  with  a  suggestion  of  hills 
far  ahead;  over  his  right  shoulder  was  the 
.  Hudson, .  bpoaxlening  .out  in  the  distance^ 
behind  him  was  New  York  and  to  his  left 
was  the  pilot.  Then  he  glanced  ahead 
again  and  saw  the  flat  green  and  brown 
country  with  here  and  there  a  glittering 
promise  of  water.  He  turned  to  the  map 
and  realized  instantly  just  -why  "Tex" 
Marshall  had  grinned  when  he  had  asked 
how  it  Avas  possible  to  get  lost  with  a  map 
and  a  compass. 

There  was  absolutel.v  no  resemblance 
between  the  brilhantly  colored  pink, 
green,  blue,  and  yellow  paper  with  its 
indicated  lakes,  towns,  railroad-lines,  and 
rivers  and  the  brown,  e\'en  land  ahead. 
But  if  the  map  had  deserted  them  there 
remained  the  compass.  He  glanced  at  it 
and  saw  they  were  headed  due  north.  He 
looked  over  the  side  and  saw  that  instead 
of  going  north  like  the  fast-disappear- 
ing Hudson  they  were  drifting  chiefly 
westward  under  the  force  of  the  driving 
gale. 

Neither  compass  nor  map  could  be 
relied  upon  then.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  if  the  ground  were  labeled  with 
arrows  pointing  here  and  there  an  airman 
might  be  able  to  find  his  way  about  in 
broad  daylight.  He  remembered  then 
that  he  had  read  _  that  in  England  there 
are  now^  such  landmarks  as  well  as  public 
landing-fields.  He  decided  that  something 
must  be  done  about  it  in  America  immedi- 
atelj'' — preferably  before  he  got  down  to 
land  again.  He  understood  the  waik  of 
aviators  in  newspapers  and  in  conversa- 
tion for  something  to  guide  them  on  their 
flights.  '  . 

The  plane  roared  on,  the  Sun  man  being 
thoroughly  lost  most  of  the  time.  Pres- 
ently they  reached  the  Delaware  River, 
and  a  little  while  thereafter  the  Susque- 
haima.  Rough  country  was  beneath  them, 
and  the  pilot  found  it  wise  to  keep  weU 
toward  the  "ceiling,"  permitting  the 
machine  to  rise  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet. 
As  the  WTiter  explains: 

From  that  great  height  he  could  select 
and  reach  a  landing-place  nearly  eight 
miles  from  him,  for  a  plane  will  glide  flve 
feet  for  every  one  it  descends.  But  the 
engine  hummed  on  Tsathout  a  single  miss. 

Pennsylvania's  corner  was  now  below 
and  appeared  as  inhospitably  rough  as  New 
York's  mountainous  counties.  The  sun 
was  creeping  nearer  and  nearer  the  horizon 
and  every  moment  the  slanting  rays  were 
revealing  more  and  more  the  fact  that 
flat  as  the  land  looked  from  above,  the  map 
was  right  at  least  in  indicating  hills  and  deep 
valleys.  The  shadows  cast  were  most 
impressive  warnings  that  the  land  below 
was  as  irregular  as  New  York  City's  jagged 
line  of  sky-scrapers,  and  just  as  dangerous. 
Wooded  sections  prevailed,  and  even  in  the 
small  meadows  rocks  peeped  out.  Lakes 
were  also  to  be  seen,  but  their  yellow-white 
surface  indicated  that  they  were  full  of 
rotten  ice. 

Farther  ahead  tlie  green-covered  hiUs 
were  turning  lilack  Tuider  the  dropping 
sun.  Tlie  hoUows  between  them  wen*  filled 
with  mist.  The  hilltops  looked  like  crests 
of  dark  waves  in  the  motionless  ocean. 
Among  them  the  Susquehanna  curled  its 
way.  The  Sun  man  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  plane  could  possibly  beat  the 
sun  in  its  race  toward  the  cloud-encircled 
western  horizon. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  the  other  plane 
and  looked  about  for  it.     It  could  not  be 
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seon.  Ho  shoutod  a  question  to  tho  pilot., 
■who  had  turned  at  inturvaLi  during  all  tho 
path-findiuf?,  but  "Tex"  "Marslia-ll  could 
not  toll  him. 

"Lost  hiui  at  Jervis,"  was  the  only 
answer,  and  just  what  that  "lost"  meant 
was  somolhing;  over  which  the  li^im  nuin 
pondered  deeply.  "Tex"  Marshall's  lii)s 
wore  grimly  sot,  but  so  they  had  becni  since 
the  start.  His  helmet  and  goK'trles  shroud(>d 
tho  rest  of  his  face  from  view,  so  lu^  furnisliod 
no  clue  to  the  possible  fate  of  their  fellow 
voyagers  and  advanced  no  theories.  Tho 
Sun  man  hoped  if  they  had  been  forced  to 
land  they  had  found  a  hike  instead  of 
"crashing"  on  some  mountainside. 

Lanesboro,  a  railroad  town  at  the  big 
bend  of  the  Susquehanna,  (!r«>pt  beneath 
them.  The  time  was  4:5.5,  and  Ithaca, 
even  on  the  map,  seemed  a  long  distance 
away.  Which  bend  in  the  river  to  follow 
to  reach  Binghamton  seemed  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  the  observer,  for  the  two  presented 
a  puzzle  of  which  the  map  gave  no  warning. 
The  compass  solved  the  difficulty,  however, 
for  the  pilot  pointed  the  machine  a  few 
degrees  to  the  west  of  north  and  drifted 
by.  A  few  minutes  more  and  then  the 
pilot  pointed  ahead,  dipping  the  nose  of 
the  plane  so  that  the  ground  could  be 
seen. 

"Bi-i-i-i-ng'mto-o-o-on!"  he  shouted, 
and  added  in  a  triumphant  roar  that  they 
would  be  only  thirty-six  miles  from  Ithaca 
when  the  city  was  passed.  The  plane  was 
rapidly  dropping  from  its  high  altitude. 
Over  Binghamton  it  was  less  than  a  mile 
high.  The  country  became  so  dark  and 
misty  that  the  reporter  could  see  no  land- 
marks— nothing  but  the  tops  of  rolling 
hills.  This,  however,  was  home  territory — - 
or  rather  air — to  "Tex."  He  shouted  that 
the  flight  would  soon  be  over — that  they 
were  as  good  as  landed  now. 

The  Sun  man  thought  the  announce- 
ment premature,  since  the  plane  was  a 
mile  above  and  thirty-six  miles  from  the 
destination,  but  kept  his  sentiments  to 
himseK  and  watched  the  sun  fall  rapidly 
into  the  bed  of  clouds  ahead. 

The  plane  continued  to  drop;  houses 
became  noticeable  features  of  the  ground 
beneath ,  occasional  cars  or  horses  could  be 
seen  on  the  roads;  the  earth,  from  being 
an  inhospitable,  silent  desert,  became  a 
pleasant  hilly  country  obviously  inhabited 
by  people.  Then  Lake  Ca3aiga  came  into 
view  among  the  hills,  and  then  Ithaca 
itself,  tinted  red  by  the  glow  of  the 
eun. 

Just  before  reaching  the  city  "Tex" 
Marshall  speeded  the  engine  to  its  limit, 
the  air  speed-indicator  showed  ninety 
miles  an  hour,  and  then  as  he  dipt  the  nose 
down  sharply  it  rapidly  jumped  to  100, 
110,  120.  The  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the 
reporter's  head  became  oppressive.  It 
seemed  that  the  plane  was  going  to  crash 
into  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  dive  shot 
the  plane  suddenly  from  a  region  of  sun- 
light into  the  shadow  of  a  big  ridge.  A 
raih-oad  sprang  into  view,  and  the  plane, 
stiU  diving  sharply,  came  into  sight  of  a 
long,  gi-een  field.  The  city  had  been 
crossed.  Abruptly  the  plane's  nose  tilted 
up,  her  motor  continued  to  roar,  something 
hit  her  a  jan-ing  blow — another  jolt — then  a 
succession  of  jolts.  She  was  running 
bumpily  along  solid  gi'ound. 

"What  happened  to  Wilson?"  demanded 
Marshall  in  the  first  unearthly  stillness 
that  followed  the  stopping  of  the  motor. 
A  little -crowd  had  surrounded  thie  machine. 
"Landed  safely  at  Binghamton,"  came 
the  answer  in  a  small,  feeble  voice  which 
barely  penetrated  the  ringing,  buzzing  ears 
of  the  reporter.    "Short  of  gas." 


Of  course  you  would  scarcely  think  of  building  a  new 
home  without  modern  OAK  FLOORS. 

But  did  you  know  that  genuine  OAK  hard- 
wood FLOORS  can  be  laid  right  over  your  old  floors 
at  or  even  below  the  price  of  good  carpet'^ 

Did  you  know  that  (in  addition  to  the  increased 
beauty  of  the  home,  which  is  obvious),  OAK  FLOORS 
add  to  rental  value  and  selling  value  way  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  cost?  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over. 

And  it  is  as  true  in  apartments  and  offices  as  in  houses. 
Those  are  facts  wort'h  acting  upon,  and  there  are 
others  in  the 

FREE  OAK  FLOORING  BOOK 

Send  for  it.  It  gives  full  information  about  the  different 
kinds  of  OAK  FLOORING  and  methods  of  laying  (for  a 
handy  man  who  likes  that  sort  of  work  can  lay  OAK 
Floors  himself).       It's  profitable  reading — write  for  it. 

OAK    FLOORING    MANUFACTURERS'   ASSN. 

1012  ASHLASD  BLOCK,  CHICAGO. 


"Fore 

Everlasting 

Economy '  * 


"GOOD- 

foT 

100  Y«ar»" 


The  Sampler  thst  shours 
how  good  candy  can  be 


,"^—  -* 


,.x 


^0^ 


\-._. 


yr 


Sampler 


W 


A  quaint  echo  of  our  grandmothers'  day  and  a 
"pattern"  of  all  that  is  good  in  candymaking. 

A  gift  that  every  dainty  woman  will  appreciate. 
A  summary  of  Whitman's  best'liked  chocolates  and 
confections — famous  since  1842. 

The  Sampler  is  sold  by  the  leading  drug  stores  k 
(nearly  everywhere)  which  are  Whitman  agents.  Every  e 
package  guaranteed  by  our  agents  and  by  us.  I 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON.  Inc..  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.  f 

Makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow  Whip 


Fainous  Sitice  1S4£ 


-■•"If  *UIMaJlki*itH«iS»U 
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Ditto 

THE  QJUICKEST  WAY  TO  DUPLICATE 


OAc  Ditto  <-MarK 


*T)itto  Saved  This  Tirm 
®  $i6,ooo  in  One  Year  ® 

Over  in  Detroit,  a  welbknowii  automobile  company  issues 
an  average  of  loo  sets  of  shop  orders  every  day. 

Rom  14  to  30  copies  of  each  order  must  be  made. 

Under  the  carbon- manifolding  process,  24  typists 
were  kept  busy  at  this  work. 

They  had  to  write  out  and  check  each  memorandum 
four  times. 

Even  so  costly  errors  often  slipped  in. 

Then  the  Office  Mwager 
installed 


All  waste  motion  stopped. 

%e first yearDith  saved  ihe  salaries  0/20  typists  or  $14,400 
••  "  -  Diftb  "  •»  purchase »  ••  typewriters  or  1,600 
-     •     -  DHJo    -   this  company  a  total  of     $16,000 

® 

Ditto  reproduces  wHting,  typing,  dnoving  in.  the  speediest  and 
most  accurate  way: 

Ohto  has  saved  money-  for  thousands  of  firms  in  311  lines  of  buslne$& 
Ditto  used  to  be  called  the  Commercial  Duplicator. 
Ditto  wiVL  save  money  for  you  in  your  business,  lar<ge  or  small. 
Write  for  the  Ditto  book  on  your  business  letterhead. 

Duplicator  Manu&cturing  Company  •  Chicm 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 

Ditto 

THE  qjUICKEST  WAY  TO  DUPLICATE 

® 

Trade-Mark 
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DID  THESE  SAVAGES   REALLY  TURN 
INTO  HYENAS/ 


OUT  of  Africa  <'.()in(\s  a  wild  tale  unlike 
anyUiinji:  heard  of  since  the  last 
\vit(^li  was  burned  two  or  lhn>(i  eenturies 
aj;o.  It  d(«ds  witli  notliing  less  tluui 
human  boinf^s  who  apparently  possi'ss  tlu' 
power,  anciently  believed  in,  of  chanKiuK' 
into  animals.  Of  course,  tiio  man  wlio 
tells  the  story  isn't  relating  his  own  ex- 
periences. In  that  respect  the  yarn  runs 
true  to  form.  No  man  who  beholds  a  ghost 
or  a  delicate  bit  of  witchcraft  was  ever 
known  to  tell  of  it  himself.  Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing?  The  prime  essential 
of  a  first-class  account  of  the  supernatural 
is  that  the  evidence  must  be  hearsay, 
always.  So  the  author  of  this  tale,  which 
appears  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine  (London), 
explains  that  the  alleged  facts  were  fur- 
nished him  by  a  friend  of  his,  an  English 
officer  holding  an  important  government 
post  in  northern  Nigeria.  This  officer,  ap- 
parently having  a  vague  impression  that 
doubts  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  his 
friend,  assured  him  solemnly  that  he  was 
free  from  mental  disorders  of  any  kind, 
and  averred  that  the  astounding  things  he 
related  were  nothing  but  the  plain,  un- 
varnished truth.  Of  course,  you  never 
can  tell.  Africa  is  full  of  tsetse  flies  and 
such  whose  bite  is  said  to  play  havoc  with 
the  mental  processes  of  even  British 
officers  in  important  government  jobs,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  habitually  sober. 
Then,  again,  even  army  officers  have  been 
known  to  "string"  their  friends  with 
weird  yarns.  The  story,  told  for  the  most 
part  in  the  words  of  the  officer-friend, 
begins  by  saying  that  for  many  months 
the  latter  had  been  quartered  alone  near 
a  native  village  several  days  distant  from 
the  nearest  white  settlement.  Of  these 
natives,  who  are  constantly  referred  to 
liy  the  officer  as  Pagans,  he  relates  that 
sundry  tales  are  current  to  the  effect  that 
they  can  change  themselves  into  alligators, 
leopards,  and  hyenas — at  night,  naturally. 
Such  things  are  always  done  in  a  poor  light. 
The  officer  relates  further  that  he  lived  in  a 
hut  with  a  compound  back  of  it  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  kept  two  goats  and 
two  sheep.  One  night  one  of  the  goats 
was  made  "the  goat"  by  being  carried 
away.  The  next  night  it  was  the  other 
goat's  turn,  and  it  curled  up  and  died, 
presumably  from  snake-bite.  The  third 
night  a  sheep  was  taken,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing hyena-tracks  were  found  about  a  trap 
baited  with  the  dead  goat  and  set  near 
the  hut.  To  save  the  remaining  sheep  it 
was  placed  in  a  hut  with  the  native  boys. 
The  account  continues  in  the  words  of  the 
officer: 

I  was  roused  about  1  a.m.  by  rustling 
grass.  I  crept  out  silently  with  my  gun, 
but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard.  I 
walked  round  the  compound,  but  found 
nothing  unusual,  so  thinking  that  all  was 
well,  I  went  to  bed.  I  was  just  dozing  off 
when  the  "boy"  whose  house  I  had  put 


tlur  sheep  into  ciimc  .'iiid  woke  inc  up. 
il(*  was  ver\'  friyhtcnt^d,  and  il  was  som(^ 
time  before  I  couhl  make  him  s|)eak. 
At  last  lie  spluttered  out  that  a^  hyena  had 
come  into  the  house  and  kiUed  tlie  sheej). 
I  at  oiuie  went  out,  but  heard  and  saw 
nothing.  But  on  entering  the  house  a 
horrible  sight  |)res«nte(l  itself.  The  [joor- 
she<'p  was  standing  u|),  but  the  whoh' 
of  its  head  was  gonc^  The  lower  jaw  only 
was  whole,  and  stuck  out  in  a  horribh' 
manner.  Tlu;  wound  was  so  cl«^ai'l\'  (ml 
tluit  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a 
knife.  I  carefully  examined  the  house, 
1)ut  found  no  marks  of  a  struggle  inside, 
but  outside,  at  a  join  of  the  grass  mat, 
there  were  the  well-marked  traces  of  a 
h\'ena. 

Next  night  I  tied  up  a  goat  which  ]  had 
bought  for  the  purpose  and  waited  over 
it,  sitting  in  a  chair  quite  close,  but  in  the 
shadow.  About  twelve  o'clo(;k  I  heard  a 
noise  in  my  cook-house,  but  nothing  more 
happened  until  about  1  a.m.,  when  I  saw  a 
moving  object  coming  swiftly  toward  the 
goat.  It  was  a  hyena!  It  came  with  a 
rush,  and  stopt  suddenly  within  two  feet 
of  the  goat,  spurting  the  gi'avel  and  sand 
up  almost  into  my  face.  I  raised  n\y 
rifle  and  fired.  The  brute  fell  head  over 
heels,  but  rose  at  once  and  made  off.  I  let 
drive  my  second  barrel,  but  failed  to  stop 
him.  My  orderly,  who  was  close  by,  im- 
mediately came  out  with  a  lamp,  and  we 
examined  the  ground.  Blood  there  was  in 
plenty',  but  it  was  too  dark  to  follow  the 
trail,  so  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  wait 
till  dawn.  After  my  two  shots  were 
fired  all  was  quiet  for  aboiit  twenty-five 
minutes,  when  drums  began  to  beat  in 
the  Pagan  town,  and  the  death-call  rang 
through  the  air.  , 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  I  went  out  on 
the  trail,  easily  followed  by  the  blood 
alone.  In  the  first  two  hundred  yards  it 
led  us  straight  toward  the  Pagan  town, 
but  then  turned  sharply  toward  the  water. 
Here  the  animal  had  evidently  drunk, 
and  had  then  passed  up  the  stream  and 
lain  down  on  a  patch  of  white  sandy 
gravel  thrown  up  by  ants.  Up  to  this 
point  the  footprints  were  unmistakably 
those  of  a  hyena.  On  this  patch  the  brute 
had  lain  down,  as  a  large  pool  of  blood  in- 
dicated, and  also  a  bit  of  bone  and  torn 
fiesh  testified  to  the  severity  of  the  wound. 
From  this  point  all  trace  of  hyena  was  lost; 
but  immediately  leading  off  the  gravel 
patch  on  to  a  bush  ])ath  was  the  clear 
imprint  of  a  naked  human  foot. 

Rain  had  fallen  during  the  night,  so 
tracking  was  easy,  and  we  were  able  to 
track  these  human  footprints  right  up 
to  the  Pagan  town,  losing  them  onl,y  when 
just  inside  it.  I  had  the  whole  bush 
searched  for  a  mile  round  but  no  trace  of 
hyena  could  be  found.  At  about  noon 
that  day  news  was  brought  to  me  that  an 
influential  man  in  the  Pagan  town  had  died 
very  early  that  morning.  They  could  not 
account  for  his  death,  but  said  that  he 
had  a  large  hole  in  his  body,  caused  they 
knew  not  how.  I  tried  to  see  the  body, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so;  I  also 
sent  a  man  from  the  Hausa  settlement 
near  by  to  try  to  get  a  view  of  it,  but  he 
was  told  to  go  away. 

This  experience  was  weird  and  thrilling 
enough  to  make  anybody  sit  up  and  take 
at  least  casual  notice,  but  more  was  to 
follow.  Presently  a  donkey  died,  and  the 
Englishman  had  it  taken  into  the  bush 
and  placed  near  a  tree  in  which  he  stationed 
himself  at  night  to  shoot  anything  that 
might   be  attracted   bv   the   dead   animal. 


The  oldest  and  largest  manafactarert 
of  wrought  steel  hardware  in  theworld 


A  copper  cap 
is  spun  over 
each  washer 
making  it 
weather-tight 


Ball  Bearings 
^ara^e  hinges 


BETWEEN  each  joint  of 
Stanley  Garage  Hinges  are 
ball-bearings  set  in  race-ways 
of  hardened  steel.  The  joints 
do  not  grind  together  when 
your  garage  door  swings — they 
roll  over  their  bearings 
smoothly  and  easily. 

All  the  wear  and  fi'iction  is 
on  the  bearings,  which  means 
that  both  friction  and  wear  are 
at  a  mechanical  minimum. 

This  ball-bearing  feature  is  one  of 
several  which  make  Stanley  Garage 
Hinges  the  best  for  your  garage. 
Then  there  are  Stanley  Garage  Door 
Bolts,Latches, Pulls,  and  the  Stanley 
Garage  Door  Holder — all  designed 
especially  for  garages  and  carried  by 
better  hardware  stores  everywhere. 


"8Garages"isa 
booklet  full  of 
valuable  infor- 
mation to  anij 
one    thinking 
about  building 
a  garage.  A 
copy  ii'ill  be 
sentyoufree 
on  rcQuest. 
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Nothing  happened  for  two  or  three  nights, 
and  then,  tiring  of  this  tame  sport,  he 
placed  a  gun-trap  near  the  carcass.  At 
midnight  he  was  aroused  by  the  discharge 
of  tiiis  gun  and  went  out  to  see  what  could 
be  seen  and  heard.  Sure  enough,  in  a  short 
time  the  death -chant  broke  out  in  the 
nearest  native  village.  The  next  morning 
the  officer  instituted  an  investigation  con- 
cerning which  he  writes: 

As  soon  as  it  w'as  light  I  went  again  to 
the  spot,  and  found  a  blood  trail  and 
hyena-tracks  leading  straight  away  from 
the  mouth  of  the  carbine  toward  the 
native  village.  These  tracks  I  followed 
until  mthin  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
nearest  house,  when  all  blood  and  hyena- 
tracks  vanished  abruptly,  and  only  human 
footprints  could  be  seen.  I  inquired  at 
the  village  if  anj'  one  had  died  during  the 
night,  and  was  told  that  the  Pagan  chief's 
mother  had  died  mjsteriously.  and  that 
none  knew  what  she  had  died  of,  as  she 
was  perfectly  well  the  evening  before. 
I  kept  my  gun-ti-ap  set  for  tliree  consecutive 
nights  following,  but  nothing  disturbed 
the  gun  or  the  remains  of  the  donkey, 
the  latter  being  eventually  picked  clean 
by  vultures.  A  boy  who  had  entered  the 
Pagan  village  just  before  I  got  to  my  gun- 
trap  on  the  morning  after  the  one  and  oiilj' 
shot,  reported  that  he  had  seen  Pagans 
hastily  clearing  the  road  from  their  houses 
out  toward  the  main  road.  On  showing 
me  the  path  on  which  they  had  been  work- 
ing, I  found  that  it  was  the  same  as  that 
along  which  I  had  followed  the  blood 
trail  and  the  hyena-tracks.  The  men  had 
evidently  stopt  clearing  it  Avhen  thej^ 
saw  me  coming  up,  and  this  would  account 
for  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the  trail  and  foot- 
prints. 

iyter  that  nothing  happened  for  a 
month  to  direct  attention  toward  nocturnal 
visitors,  men  or  beasts.  Then  a  horse 
died  and  the  officer  had  the  body  dragged 
out.  a  zareba,  or  enclosure,  built  about  it, 
and  a  gun-trap  set  to  destroy  whatever 
might  molest  the  carcass.  The  usual 
results  followed,  set  out  thus: 

About  11:30  p.m.  I  was  awakened  by  a 
shot,  and  went  out  to  listen.  For  fully 
half  an  hour  nothing  more  was  to  be  heard, 
when  suddenly  the  drumming  started, 
and  the  cries  of  mourning  for  one  just  dead. 
At  daylight  I  went  out  to  see  what  had 
happened  to  the  gun.  I  found  it,  of  course, 
discharged,  and  altho  J  had  Ix-en  most 
careful  to  leave  the  gi-ass  in  tlu;  doorway 
to  the  zareba  in  front  of  the  gun  undis- 
turbed, it  was  now  rolled  down  qui*e 
flat — the  trigger  of  the  gun  was  broken, 
but  there  was  no  blood  near  it. 

About  ten  yards  from  the  opening, 
however,  was  another  i)atch  of  grass  qiiilc 
flattened  down,  with  a  large  pool  of  blood 
about  tli(!  middhi  of  it.  The  blood  was 
still  liquid,  and  the  grass  all  round  was 
splattered  with  it.  From  this  jxdnt  on- 
ward tracking  was  easy,  for  the  blood  liad 
flowed  freely,  and  in  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred yards  the  brute  had  lain  down  three 
limes,  each  time  losing  a  quantity  of  blood. 
I  tracked  on  for  three  hundred  yards, 
until  we  reached  a  bush  path  leading  to  the 
Pagan  town,  but  here,  on  the  uov,  lainiliar 
patch  of  sandy  gravel,  all  trac(>s  of  hyena- 
tracks  ('('ased,  and  there  were  only  human 
footprints.  The  path  was  well  u.sed,  and 
already  some  dozen  Pagans  had  used  it 
that  morning  on  their  way  to  w^ork.     That 


night  I  again  set  my  trap,  but  nothing 
happened.  The  next,  however,  was  prac- 
tically a  reproduction  of  the  night  before. 
About  1  A.M.  I  was  awakened  by  my  "boy," 
who  said  the  gun  had  just  gone  off.  1  went 
out,  and  knew  by  this  time  what  to  expect. 
Sure  enough,  in  about  twenty  minutes  the 
drumming  and  wailing  started  again,  but 
this  time  in  a  different  Pagan  village.  At 
daylight  1  went  to  the  trap.  This  time 
the  gun  was  sprung  from  the  inside.  The 
hyena  had  evidently  entered  through  a 
weak  place  in  the  z:-reba,  and  had  tried  to 
go  out  through  the  projjer  doorway. 
Here  blood  started  from  the  very  first,  for 
the  shot  had  apparently  taken  him  far 
])ack  and  had  temporarily  paralyzed  his 
hind-quarters,  as  was  shown  by  the  tracks. 
The  parallel  lines  showed  where  he  had 
dragged  his  legs  through  the  grass,  like  a 
rabbit  shot  in  the  back  going  along  on  his 
front  legs.  We  followed  the  tracks  until 
close  to  the  Pagan  town,  wdth  the  usual 
results.  On  each  of  the  two  occasions 
over  the  body  of  this  horse  a  man  was 
reported  to  have  died  mysteriously,  altho 
each  was  in  the  prime  of  youth.  There 
was  nothing  whatever  to  account  for  their 
deaths,  but  the  Pagans  would  on  no  ac- 
count allow  their  bodies  to  be  seen.  After 
the  second  occasion  nothing  more  visited 
the  body  of  the  horse,  and  the  vultures 
cleared  all  of  it  except  the  bones. 


MILLERAND,    IMPLACABLE    FOE    OF 

PRUSSIA,  IS  PUT  OVER  REGAINED 

FRENCH   PROVINCES 


THE  "lost  provinces"  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  are  a  part  of  France  again, 
even  tho  the  peace  treaty  that  is  to 
make  them  officially  French  has  not  been 
signed.  By  w^ay  of  sho-sdng  her  attitude 
in  the  matter,  France  has  put  one  of  her 
strongest  men,  who  is  also  one  of  her  most 
sincere  haters  of  all  things  Prussian,  at  the 
head  of  the  reconquered  territor3\  He  is 
Alexandre  IMillerand,  former  French  Min- 
ister of  War,  and  a  man  -wath  many  of  the 
characteristics,  according  to  report,  of  old 
Premier  Clemenceau.  His  personality  is 
described  as  "forceful,"  and  he  has  a 
"fighting  jaw"  which  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  old  "Tiger."  Already,  under 
his  direction,  the  Germanized  industries 
of  the  provinces  are  being  converted  into 
a  part  of  the  French  system.  "Millerand 
never  backs  up  "  has  long  been  a  common 
saj-ing  in  France,  notes  the  Kansas  City 
Tiinen,  in  which  we  find  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  nmn  and  his  work: 

I  U^  was  a  lawyer  ami  a  newsj)aper  pnl>- 
lisher  at  \arit)us  times,  and  he  was  one  of 
tlie  l('a<ling  Frendi  Socialists  for  nuitiy 
years.  But  he  has  grown  conservative  and, 
like  (''l(>iru'nceau,  bears  few  of  the  markings 
of  the  Socialist.  And,  like  ("leiiuMu*«>au, 
he  has  W(^athered  many  of  the  storms  of 
Frencli  politics.  The  two  used  to  be 
friends,  then  became  antagonized,  and  it 
was  not  until  Clemenceau  recently  was 
wounded  by  an  anarchist  that  they  became 
wholly  reconciled. 

A  stocky,  thick-set  man,  with  regular, 
swarthy  features,  heavy  white  mustache, 
and  thick,  white  hair,  he  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  strength.  It  has  long  been  a  sa\- 
ing  in  France  that  "Millerand  never  backs 
up."  He  fought  a  duel  with  a  Paris 
dej)ufy  once  because  he   would   not   yield 


a  disputed  point.  He  was  wounded  and 
so  lost  the  duel,  but  he  later  triumphed 
in  the  issue  over  which  they  fought.  It 
was  Millerand's  refusal  to  "back  up"  that 
caused  him  to  resign  as  JVIinister  of  War 
in  1913,  when  a  crisis  arose  over  his 
restoration  of  Colonel  Paty  du  Clam  to  the 
Army.  Paty  du  Clam,  because  of  his  part 
in  the  disgraceful  Drejfus  affair,  was  in 
disrepute.  When  Millerand  entered  the 
Avar  ministry  he  found  a  promise  left  by 
his  predecessor  to  gi\"e  Paty  du  Clam  a 
commission  in  the  French  colonial  force. 
Millerand  regarded  it  as  a  promise  he  was 
compelled  to  respect. 

When  the  appointment  was  made  a  great 
uproar  resulted,  and  the  whole  cabinet 
was  threatened  wth  overthrow.  Millerand 
saved  the  situation  by  resigning,  but  in  his 
letter  of  resignation  he  declared  he  would 
follow  the  same  course  again  were  the 
same  circumstances  to  arise. 

He  was  Minister  of  Commerce  under 
Wal deck-Rousseau,  being  at  that  time 
the  first  Socialist  ever  appointed  to  a 
ministerial  post  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Later  he  was  JNIinister  of  Public 
Works  and  twice  was  Minister  of  War. 
His  return  to  the  latter  post  came  after 
the  Great  War  had  broken  upon  Europe. 
The  need  of  a  strong  man  A\'as  immediate 
then,  and  he  was  the  man  to  whom  France 
turned. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  had  Millerand 
not  been  forced  to  resign  early  in  1913 
France  would  have  been  better  prepared 
when  war  came,  for  Millerand  was  a  be- 
liever in  preparedness.  He  always  had 
maintained  that  preparation  for  war  was 
the  aim  that  a  war  minister  must  hold 
ceaselessly  before  his  eyes.  "We  must 
foresee  the  worst,"  was  his  watchword. 

The  problem  Millerand  faces,  according 
to  Harry  Hanson,  of  the  Chicago  Daih/ 
News,  who  is  now  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  is 
how  to  turn  the  Germanized  industries 
of  the  provinces  into  an  integral  part  of  the 
French  system.     As  we  read: 

Alsace-Lorraine  was  one  of  Germany's 
most  important  industrial  adjuncts.  The 
iron  deposits  of  Lorraine  represented  7*) 
per  cent,  of  Germany's  entire  iron  output. 

Strasbourg,  Avhere  Millerand  will  have 
his  headquarters,  is  a  great  city  of  trade. 
In  1913  it  had  a  water  traffic  of  nearly  two 
million  tons.  It  does  not  stand  on  the 
Rhine  but  is  near  the  waterway,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  little  ri\er.  Two  fine 
harbors  have  been  developed  on  an  island 
in  the  Rhine  itself.  By  a  system  of  canals 
Strasbourg  is  connected  with  Basel  and 
Miilhaus(Mi  and  will  be  in  time  with 
Marseilles.  Already  it  is  possible  to  reach 
far  into  the  interior  of  France  and  Gennany 
from  Strasbourg,  nuiking  the  city  an  ex- 
ci'llent  distributing  center. 

The  first  great  task  France  wiU  attempt 
is  the  de\'elopment  of  the  Rhine-Rhone 
Canal  to  give  the  industries  in  southern 
France  cheap  coal  and  likewise  give  them  an 
outlet  to  the  North  Sea  by  way  of  Stras- 
bourg and  Rotterdam.  This  will  also  hdp 
make  up  for  the  loss  in  trade  should  the 
tiennans,  piqued  at  the  loss  of  the  provinces, 
attempt  to  divert  their  commerce  else- 
whore.  Strasbourg  has  great  mills,  built 
largely  by  the  Ciernians,  but  now  taken 
over  by  the  French.  The  immicipal  ware- 
house has  room  for  storing  160,000  sacks 
of  grain.  Another  municipal  wan  house, 
b(>fore  the  war  leased  to  Mannheim  inter- 
ests, has  a  capacity  of  180.000  sacks,  and 
the  Alsatian  mills  have  a  capacity  of  from 
1 ,200  to  2,000  sacks  of  flour  daily". 

Alsace     and     Lorraine,     according     to 
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That  cool  clean  Klenzo  feeling 


You  come  to  the  table  with  a  clean,  early-morning 
freshness.  No  st^/e  mouth — ^^  no  hot,  harsh  tongue — 
no  rough,  sticky  teeth.  Instead — a  cool,  clean,  refreshed 
feeling  that  lasts  long. 

This  Cool,  Clean  Klenzo  Feeling  is  more  than  a 
flavor."  It  is  a  testimony  of  cleanness^ — thorough 
cleanness.  It  means  that  countless  little  taste-nerves 
have  been  freed  from  the  stale  secretions  which  make 
the  mouth  feel  hot  and  sticky.  That's  why  your  appetite 
is  better  and  your  breakfast  tastes  so  good  after  you 
use  Klenzo. 

Klenzo  aims  to  protect  the  teeth  in  the  natural  way 
— by  keeping  the  mouth  free  of  substances  that  foster 
germs,  acids  and  decay.  Try  Klenzo  today.  25c  at 
all  Rexall  Stores. 

The  United  Drug  Company,  doing  a  business  ot 
552,000,000  annually,  plus  the  8000  Rexall  Druggists 
who  are  stockholders  in  it,  are  guarantees  of  quality 
behind  Rexall  Products.  Klenzo  is  one  of  these  prod- 
ucts sold  exclusively  by  Rexall  Stores. 

UNITED     DRUG     COMPANY 
BOSTON  TORONTO  LIVERPOOl.  PARIS 
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Hunsou,  arc  n'ulh  Frein-b.  ttfrmaii  signs 
an-  clisapp*^ariiif(  rapidl\ ,  to  bf^  rf-plafod 
liy  signs  in  PYem-ii.  The  streets  are  being 
renamed.  Every  vestige  of  (ierman  oc- 
cupation is  being  removed. 


SCRUBBING  FLOORS  ONE  REWARD 
OF  OUR  MEN  IN  FRANCE 


A  ^' 

^^  s 


FORMER  dough-boy,  now  acting  as 
pe<'ial  Paris  eorres]>ondent  for  the 
.S<attle  Posl-Intelligencer.  in  a  recent 
article  says  many  American  .soldiers  are 
now  cleaning  cuspidors  and  performing 
other  similar  stunts  for  the  members  of 
the  Peace  Conference.  He  explains  that 
this  doubtful  honor  has  been  th>-ust  u})on 
them  as  an  alleged  reward  for  their  heroic 
conduct  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
article  in  question  is  said  to  have  no 
political  significance,  being  written  by  the 
correspondent — a  Democrat,  by  the  way 
— merely  as  a  part  of  his  da\''s  work  in 
furnishing  his  papiM-  information  as  to 
what  is  taking  place  where  the  struggle  to 
estabh.sh  peace  is  going  on.  The  story 
follows : 

Pursuing  my  back-stairs  studies  of  the 
IVace  Conference  last  night,  1  sneaked  into 
the  alley  entrance  of  the  Hotel  (Villon, 
whieh  is  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
peace  delegation,  and,  turning  a  dark 
corner  in  the  kitchen  section  of  the  great 
hosteh-y,  was  about  to  climb  into  a  diunb- 
waiter  in  whicih  I  could  elude  the  plain- 
clothes forces  and  get  to  the  third  floor 
garlmge-chute,  w  here  the\'  empt>-  the  waste- 
basket  from  (^olonel  House's  office.  In 
this  way  I  would  have  acquired  material 
with  which  to  thrill  many  Seattle  readers, 
but  just  as  all  seemed  to  be  going  well  with 
my  plan  I  stumbled  over  the  half-prostrate 
form  of  a  soldier. 

"What  are  you  doing  liereT'  I  de- 
inanded  harshly,  hoi)in'4-  he  would  mis- 
take me  for  an  officer  in  the  semidarkness. 

'■Scrul)bing  the  floor,  sir,"  hv.  responded, 
coming  to  attention  and  saluting.  His 
sleeves  were  rolled  up  and  1  detected  a 
long  red  scar  on  his  arm. 

"Where  did  you  get  that?"  I  asked. 

"Wounded,  sir,  in  the  Argonne,"  he 
replied  respectfully,  still  failing  to  penetrate 
my  disguise. 

"Are  there  many  soldiers  from  the 
fighting  divisions  on  duty  here?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  he;  "we  were  selected 
for  duty  with  the  Peace  (Conference  as  a 
rewai'd  for  our  work  in  the  lines." 

"What  do  you  do  when  not  scrul)l)iiig 
floors?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  lots  of  things,  sir,"  said  the  hero 
of  the  Argonne  forest.  "All  sorts  of 
janitor-work  and  kitchen-work,  and  some- 
times guard  duty  and  messenger  duty 
and  whatever's  to  be  done.  Some  of  the 
lucky  ones  are  chauffeurs." 

"Damn  funny  reward  for  valor!"  I 
remarked. 

Right  away  h<^  knew  T  was  no  officer 
and  changed  his  tone. 

"Blankety  blanked  funny,"  .said  he. 
"Anybody  would  think  it  was  an  hoiu)r 
for  an  American  citi/.en  to  empty  cus- 
j>idors  for  this  gang  of  offi(^(>rs  and  office- 
holders. Whyinell  don't  we  go  home? 
Ain't  the  war  o\er?"  .\nd  more  to  the 
same  eft'ect  until  a  plain-clothes  man  <-anu* 
past  and  threw  me  out. 

This  episode  of  the  soldier  scrubbing  the 


floor  diverted  the  correspondent  from  the 
path  he  had  mapi)ed  out  for  himself  for 
that  night,  and  he  determined  to  go  out 
on  a  new  line  of  investigation.     He  .sa>s: 

T  started  out  to  find  something  about 
armies  and  soldiers  and  what  is  going 
to  become  of  them  in  the  future.  It 
has  always  struck  me  as  curious  tli.it 
while  we  read  everywhere  about  the 
glorious  and  victorious  armies  of  tlie 
Allies  and  the  returuiu;;-  heroes  who 
have  made  the  w'orld  safe,  etc.,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  find  one  of  the  individual 
memi)ei's  of  these  armies  who  has  any 
thought  except  to  get  out  of  his  particular 
arm\'  and  stay  out  of  it  and  all  other  armies 
for  e\  er  and  ever.  0\'er  in  London 
recently  there  was  quite  a  riot,  staged  by 
soldiers  ou  leave,  who  refused  to  go  back 
to  GermanA'  to  watch  the  Rhine.  English 
statesmen  have  freely  admitted  in  the 
Peace  Conference  that  they  would  not 
dare  to  order  more  English  soldiei-s  to 
Russia,  l)ecause  very  ])robably  the  sol- 
diers .would  refuse  to  go.  And  mean- 
while England  has  adopted  a  bonus 
s,^■stem  which  douldes  the  pay  of  her 
soldiers,  in  order  to  keep  an  a;"m\-  of 
occupation  in  Germany. 

France  is  having  a  lot  of  the  same 
sort  of  trouble,  and  her  domestic  troubles 
are  mostly  hinging  on  the  slowness  of 
demobilization.  Pherybody  wants  to  get 
out  of  the  Army,  and  nobody  wants  to  get 
in.  even  tho  the  fighting  is  over,  and  this 
ought  to  be  a  nice  quiet  time  to  be  in  an 
arm\'. 

When  it  was  announced  recently  that 
Germany  might  be  allowed  to  keep  an 
arm\'  of  300,000,  the  howl  that  went  up 
around  France  resounded  like  a  Seattle 
shipyard-worker  claiming  exemption  from 
the  draft.  If  Germany  has  300,000  soldiers 
tVance  has  got  to  have  (500,000,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  And  nol)od:y'  wants  to 
be  a  soldier.  French  editors  explained 
that  their  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  was 
something  that  would  let  Franc^e  do  with- 
out any  .soldiers  at  all,  and  Germany  with 
hah'  that  many. 

1  had  just  finished  reading  some  of 
these  French  ideas  about  disarmament 
when  1  read  in  The  Herald  that  America 
is  to  have  a  standing  army  of  .300,000, 
and  that  Eddie  Rickenhacker  is  back 
home  and  everybody  banqueted  him  in 
New  York,  and  he  said  that  America  must 
})e  able  to  mobilize  10,000  trained  aviators 
with  five  battle-i)lanes  for  each  of  them  in 
twenty-four  hours,  so  we  woidd  always 
have  command  of  the  air.  And  in  the 
same  paper  was  something  about  the  naval 
a[)propriation  bill,  which  looks  a  good 
deal  like  a  uvw  libert\'  loan. 

Out  of  all  these  ideas  the  notion  liually 
struck  me  that  ))erhaps  the  reason  .so 
many  soldiers  don't  like  to  be  in  an  army, 
and  so  many  statesmen  want  l)ig  armies,  is 
summed  up  in  the  fact  that  heroes  of 
Cha1eau-Thier?-y  and  the  Argonne  are 
to-day  scrut)l)iMg  the  back-stairs  of  the 
Peace  (Conference  in  Paris.  It  is  summinl 
uj)  in  th(>  lines  of  Mr.  Ki[)liug: 

"  Tl  's  Toiiiinj'  this  and  Tommy  that 
And 'rommj  wluil  jouiiiaj; 

lUtt  it's  •  Howdy.  .Mr.  .\t.kins,' 
When  the  band  lu'Riiis  to  i)la>  ." 

The  band  has  quit  playing,  and  sol- 
di(^ring  in  ])eace  limes  is  sometiiiiig  else 
again. 

The  matter  of  soldiers  and  .soldiering 
is  (piit(>  an  imjiortaiit  feature  of  tiie  Peace 
Conference  just  now.  It  is  involved  in 
almost  evei-y  one  of  the  national  and  in- 
ternational    questions     which     are     being 


thrashed  out  from  <lay  to  day.  It  even 
creejjs  into  the  League  of  Nations  plan. 
If  the  League  becomes  a  fa<^t,  with  .some 
of  us  in  it  and  some  not — especially  (iei- 
many  and  Russia — those  that  are  in  must 
have  enough  .soldiers  to  keep  the  peace 
with  and  between  those  that  are  not. 

Then  again  there  are  all  sorts  of  nations 
in  more  or  less  trouble  these  days,  and  all 
of  them  have  got  to  have  soldiers  to  get 
them  out.  Either  that  or  the  Bolsheviki 
will  use  wooden  clubs  and  run  things  to 
suit  themselves.  Spain  is  constantly  on 
the  edge  of  trouble,  Italy  and  the  .Jugo- 
slavs have  severed  speaking  relations. 
(Jermany  is  disturbed  internally,  the  Poles 
are  disturbed  on  all  sides,  and  goodne.ss 
knows  what  shape  the  Lithuanians  and 
Ruthenians  and  Ukrainians  may  be  in 
to-morrow.  These  and  other  j)eople  just 
naturally  can't  see  their  way  clear  to  get 
along  without  .soldiers.  And  if  one  coun- 
try has  an  army  the  next  must  have  one. 
So  on  ad  infinitutn..  Even  a  peace  (^m- 
ference  has  to  have  a  lot  of  soldiers. 

I'm  afraid  my  efforts  to  get  at  Colonel 
House's  waste-basket  didn't  help  much 
in  furnishing  you  with  news  about  peace. 
tiut  I  am  still  on  the  job,  trying  hard,  aiul 
will  hope  not  to  get  thrown  oft'  the  track- 
next  i'une  by  any  unhappy  incident  like 
encountering  the  victorious  heroes' on  the 
back-stairs. 


THE  STRANGE  THINGS  MEN  THINK 
AND  TALK  ABOUT  IN  BATTLE 


THE  Fifth  Marines  were  resting  for  a, 
few  minutes  in  trenches  just  ca])tured 
from  the  enemy  before  completing  thei;' 
final  rush  over  the  top.  Shells  wer.> 
screaming  overhead  and  the  area  ove* 
which  they  had  passed  was  strewn  with 
their  dead  and  dying  comrades.  Jim 
and  Bill,  pals,  were  lying  side  by  side, 
their  nerves  ke\'ed  almost  to  the  lireaking 
point,  engaged  in  conversation,  according 
to  Bill,  who  tells  the  story  in  The 
Marines'  Magazine  (New  York),  and  this 
is  what  they  said,  .Mm  speaking  first: 

"Did  you  notice  how  th,>  little  brunette 
in  the  cafe  took  to  me  when  we  were  in 
(niAlons?" 

Then  as  T  offer(>d  no  r«'ply,  he  added 
reminiscently:  "I've  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  I  was  su<'h  a  hit  with 
the  ladies,  but — " 

"Neither  do  1 — if  you  are.  Whii-h 
you  ain't!"  1  answeivd  ungranunaticail\ , 
but  with  vigor. 

"Tut!  tut!  Bill,"  he  said  in  a  con- 
desc(>nding  tone  which  was  nuiddening, 
and  which  was  assumed  for  my  particular 
beiu^fit,  "now  you  probably  thought  that 
the  niadeinoi.selle  we  saw  in  Somm*- 
Suippes  A-^esterday  was  smiling  at  you!" 

"She  was,  you  know,"  I  answered, 
hoth-. 

"  Now,  isn't  that  strange?"  he  ruminated. 
"1  distinctl\'  remember  her  saying  to  me 
laU'r,  'tres  hien  pom  me  de  terre,  des  oerfxe/ — 
which  is  Fnnich  for  'Who  was  that  awful- 
looking  goof-bird  with  you?'  And,  by  the 
way,  Bill,"  he  added,  "why  don't  you  take 
U|)  French?  I  don't  suppose  that  you 
could  learn  it — but  you  might  try." 

The  occasion  for  the  fray  in  the  mi<lsfc 
of  which  the  j)als  found  themselves  when 
these  ])leasantries  were  exchanged  was  an 
attempt  late  last  September  to  dislodge 
the    Huns    from    Blanc    JVIont    Ridge,    a 
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Cupyriglit  lOl'J.  liy  Tiii;  (i..odyi^ar  Tire  &  Unljlier  Co. 


The  Signature  of  the  All- Weather  Tread 


ON  the  highways  of  the  great  round 
world  the  sharp  blocks  of  the  Good- 
year All-Weather  Tread  have  written  in  a 
universal  language: 


0 


More  people  ride  on  Goodyear 
Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 


You  will  find  their  familiar  pattern  in  the 
lonely  forest  trail  as  on  Fifth  Avenue,  in 
Singapore  and  Pekin  as  in  Buenos  Aires  or 
Madrid,  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara  as  on 
the  streets  of  your  home  town. 

Wherever  men  travel  in  motor  cars,  there 
will  you   find   that    tread-mark   following, 


writing  always  as  it  goes,  Goodyear,  Good- 
year, Goodyear. 

There  is  more  in  the  frank  signature  of  the 
All-Weather  Tread  than  evidence  of  the 
popularity  of  our  product. 

There  is  more  in  it,  even,  than  the  implica- 
tion its  bold  characters  publish  of  our  re- 
sponsibility for  the  product's  performance. 

In  its  infinite  multiplication  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  it  appears  as  an  index  of  the 
public's  confidence  in  Goodyear  Tires. 

By  the  public  it  may  well  be  taken  as  a 
pledge  in  the  name  of  good  business  that 
such  confidence  shall  be  merited  in  each 
tire  we  build. 


The    Goodyear   Tire   &    Rubber    Company,    Akron,    Ohio 


AKRON 
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But  more  than  the  efficiency  of  a  quiet- 
running,  sure-footed  tread  underlies  the 
thirty-fold  increase  in  Horse-Shoe  demand 
during  the  past  five  years: — 

It  is  unquestionably  due  to  the 
quality  uniformly  built  into 
this-  tire  since  the  beginning, 
and  to  our  steadfast  will  to 
build  America's  best  tire. 

Every  man  and  every  machine  in  our 
great  new  plant  is  trained  toward  that 
end — and  every  Horse-Shoe  Tire  proves  it. 

''Remember  the  Horse-Shoe  Tread" 


X 


f^>.. 


i 
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I)()sition  of  fifn^at  military  importance.  Tlio 
Fn>ncli  had  Ixh'ii  (ightiiif;:  for  several  (la\s, 
but  ]\iid  not  bcHui  able  to  fjaiii  the  ol)- 
jective.  Then  Marshal  Focli  sent  for  tlie 
Marines.  The  Fifth  responded  and  took 
np  their  position.  Soon  eame  the  order 
for  them  to  get  reafly  to  advance,  and  th<' 
ensuing  events  are  thus  cln-onieled  l)y 
HilU 

I  had  almost  warmed  up  the  mud 
])uddle  in  whicli  I  was  lying.  The  anemic, 
^vistfui  sort  of  rain  that  was  falling  meant 
nothing  at  all  in  my  young  life.  It  always 
was  raining;  nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to 
do  anything  about  it.  I'^rgo,  rain  it  might, 
for  all  1  (^ared ! 

With  my  head  ])ropt  against  my  en- 
trenching shovel  and  my  helmet  over  my 
face,  I  had  just  sunk  into  adeliciously  semi- 
con.scious  state.  I  was  back  in  Brookl\-n 
at  McCann's,  telling  Herman,  "The  Hand- 
some Waiter."  to  just  d()u1)le  that  order  of 
cakes,  and  that  he  might  l>ring  some  apple 
pie — providing  it  was  extra  good,  Avhen  I 
became  electrically  conscious  that  some- 
one was  tr\'ing  to  drive  the  hobs  in  my 
shoes  into  my  feet.  Herman  droi)t  the 
hot  cakes  with  a  crash.  The  long  shelves 
of  pies  vanished. 

"For  the  luvva  Mike,  Bill,  where  do 
you  think  you're  at?  Do  you  think  you're 
at  the  Green  I^oom  in  the  Biltmore?" 

I  looked  into  the  pained  eyes  of  my 
Gunnery  Sergeant. 

"Run  along,  'PoUyanna,'  like  a  good 
child,"  I  yawniugly  replied.  "I'm  not 
playing  the  'Glad  Game'  this  evening." 
Then,  as  an  afterthought,  I  answered 
in  polite  but  censorable  terms  to  the 
effect  that  I  hardly  thought  I  was  stop- 
ping at  the  Biltmore. 

This  seemed  to  clinch  the  argument 
and  close  the  conversation,  so  I  flexed 
my  cramped  muscles  for  an  instant  and 
closed  my  eyes  again. 

His  next  remark  brought  me  to  my 
feet  instantly.  "Well,  we're  going  over 
—'toot-sweet.'" 

Now  that  I  was  fully  awake  I  could 
distinguish  our  barrage  just  commencing; 
could  feel  the  difference  in  the  atmosphere 
and  attitude  of  the  men.  W"e  were,  in  a 
few  minutes,  to  start  on  another  lap  of  our 
journey;  to  pit  our  bodies  against  the 
artillery  and  machine  guns  of  the  enemy; 
to  make  anj-  sacrifice;  to  do  anj'thing  re- 
quired; to  go  the  limit. 

Altho  we  had  been  over  the  top  numerous 
times  in  the  past  and  it  was  to  us  no 
novelty;  altho  killing  and  l)eing  killed  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  and  some- 
thing to  be  expected  as  part  of  the  day's 
work,  the  anticipatory  thrill  that  precedes 
the  actual  attack  has  never  lost  its  potency. 

Probably  no  two.  men  in  the  company 
Avere  affected  in  exactly  the.  same  man- 
ner. Some  Avere  peevish  at  being  aroused ; 
some  had  a  bovine  exi)ression  of  "the 
sooner  we  do  it — the  sooner  it's  done"; 
some  were  infinitely  bored — comparing  the 
present  barrage,  which  was  now  whistling 
overhead  in  quite  a  li\'ely  manner,  un- 
favorably with  the  gigantic  Soissons  and 
St.  Mihiel  spectacles.  Some,  with,  tensed 
muscles  and  shining  eyes,  regarded  A\hat 
Avas  to  become  a  fact  in  a  few  minutes  as 
just  another  instalment  of  the  greatest 
adventure — taking  a  chance  A\hen  the 
cards  Avere  stacked  against  you.  A  fcAV 
Avere  in  a  nerA'ous  sweat,  frankly  frightened, 
and  inwardly  jiraying  that  none  of  the 
fellows  could  notice  it. 

And  then,  just  as  the  French  day  Avith 
its  usual  pep  was  doing  its  best  to  break, 
the  expected  and  incAdtable  "Up  ye  come 


— 4;id  Forward!"  was  giv^en.  Over  w<i 
went,  taking  advantage  of  what  |)r()lection 
the  terrane  afforded,  but  advancing,  always 
advancing,  and  paying  litt!(!  jittcntion  to 
tile  arlilier.N  and  ma<'hine-gim  barrage 
that  they  were  throwing  on  us. 

liestraint  is  the  most  important,  thing 
tiiat  we  have  been  taugiit.  F\(u-y  niiin 
presi'ut  woidd  have  jin^ferred  a  desperat(! 
charge  while  we  were  keycul  up  to  the  re- 
quired pitch,  Avhich  would  have,  of  course, 
gained  us  nothing  and  Avoidd  have  caused 
tile  annihilation  of  our  comi)any  by  our 
own  artillery.  Great  battles  are  not  won 
by  enthusiasm  or  dash  and  contempt  for 
})ers(jnal  danger. 

At  irregular  intervals  I  could  catch 
tlu"  faint  sound  of  solium  one  playing  a 
harmonica.  1  knew  then  that  Da\'y 
Bernstein  was  still  in  tlu^  game,  lie 
has  always  gone  over  playing  the  non- 
sensical songs  that  we  sin?;:.  I  could 
now  distinguish  the  irresistible  notes  of 
Avhat  he  solemnly  calls  "The  Yiddish 
National  Anthem,  as  sung  at  the  Ilohokus 
Clothing  CouA^ention."  The  song  itself 
is  mostly  a  repetition  of  the  admonition, 
"Kill  another  Dutchman,  kill  another- 
Dutchman — Oi  Yoi,  Yoi,  Oi  Yoi,  Yoi, 
Yoi,"  but  its  effect  on  us  can  not  be 
measured.  ^ 

The  pals,  Jim  and  Bill,  were  able  to  keep 
together  during  the  inferno  of  the  morning 
Avhen  the  Fifth,  moAing  forAvard  sloAvly  but 
relentlessly,  gained  the  first  objective. 
It  was  noon  Avhen  they  rested  in  the  cap- 
tured trench  AA'here.  they  had  their  little 
controversy  in  regard  to  Avhich  Avas  the 
more  attractive  to  the  French  inadenioiseUes. 
Bill  was  just  thinking  up  a  crushing  reply 
to  Jim's  last  observation.  Then  eame  the 
order  to  go  forward  to  gain  the  final 
objective.     The  narrative  continues: 

I  knew  that  Jim  was  on  my  right, 
itching  for  a  chance  to  continue  the  con- 
A'ersation,  l)ut  Avhen  he  glanced  in  my 
direction  I  Avas  busily  looking  somcAvhere 
else. 

Then  a  shell  burst  directly  OA'erhead. 
I  flinched  involuntarily  as  I  heard  the  red- 
hot  shrapnel  go  Avhining  past  my  head; 
I  heard  the  unforgetable  sound  that  is 
made  only  Avhen  jagged  steel  is  driven  into 
soft  flesh.  Covered  with  blood  and  lying 
face  dowuAvard  was  my  pal — the  man  Avho 
meant  more  to  me  than  any  one  else  in  the 
corps.  I  jerked  out  my  first  aid,  but  it  was 
too  late  for  that.  Jim  Avas  done  for.  I 
pressed  his  bleeding,  mutilated  face  to  my 
breast  and  registered  a  voav. 

His  eyes  opened  for  an  instant  and  he 
said:  "I  Avas  kidding  you,  Bill.  It  was 
you  she  AA^as  smiling  at!" 

I  had  to  leave  his  body  there.  I  haA'e 
always  remembered  him  that  way. 

The  advance  continued.  We  Avere  get- 
ting to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  work 
n(jw,  the  part  Avhich  meant  close  contact 
Avith  the  enemy  and  necessitated  the  use 
of  our  bayonet.  Heinie  Avas  making  his 
last  desperate  stand.  We  came  on,  our 
Chauchats  "put-putting"  languidly  and 
our  Springfields  cracking  out  their  messages 
of  death,  each  man  busy  with  his  oavu 
thoughts,  and  the  thoughts  of  no  tAvo  men 
alike. 

And  then,  at  last,  the  Ridge  was  ours. 
Reims  Avas  freed.  The  sIoav  falling  back 
of  the  Germans  had  changed  to  a  general 
retreat.  Exhausted,  we  reached  our  posi- 
tion and  dug  in,  in  preparation  for  the 
counter-attack,  should  it  come. 

We  had  finished  our  job.  We  Avere  not 
holding  troops.     In  a  few  days  we  Avould  be 
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THERE  isn't  a  day  that  the  mails  don't 
bring  us  letters  and  sales  records  which 
show  that  retailers  regard  the  Butter. Kist 
Pop  Corn  Machine  as  the  quickest,  easiest  and 
biggest  paying  addition  they  can  make  to  their 
business. 

Many  locations  that  never  were  profitable 
by  themselves  have  become  real  money- 
makers since  installing  this  machine.  Let  us 
send  you  actual  records  from  various  sized 
towns.  Let  us  estimate  how  much  your  loca- 
tion 'wiW  make. 


Pays  4  Ways 


1 — Motion  makes  people  stop  and  look. 
2 — Coaxing  fragrance  makes  them  buy. 
3  —  Toasty  flavor  brings  trade  for  blocks, 
4 — Stimulates    all   store   sales    or    theatre 
attendance. 

Just    90    nickel    bags    a    day     means     about 
$1,000.00  new-found  profits  a  year. 


Fop  Com  aand  Psan'ut  Machine 

Our  easy  payment  plan  makes  it  easy  to  owrn. 
Magical  motion  makes  people  stop  and  look — 
coaxing  fragrance  makes  them  buy  —  toasty 
Butter-Kist  flavor  brings  trade  from  blocks 
around.  Advertises  any  place  of  business  — 
attracts  new  faces.  Runs  itself,  beautifies 
surroundings. 

Increases' General  Sales 

"Not  only  made  49,013  sales  of  Butter-Kist 
Pop  Corn  the  first  year,"  writes  W.  O.  Hopkins, 
a  storekeeper  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  "but  my  mag- 
azine  sales  increased  97  per  cent  through 
additional  patrons  brought  in." 

Send  For  the  Proof 

See  scores  of  similarly  wonderful  statements,  proof 
of  profits,  photos,  terms,  and  full  details  in  our  valuable 
Butter-Kist  book.  Sent  free  to  business  men  only.  Mail 
the  coupon  today  and  learn  of  the  big  profits  that  men 
in  your  line — in  towns  like  yours  even  on  side  streets 
are  making  with  the  Butter-Kist  machine.  Let  us  es- 
timate the  money  you  can  get.  It  doesn't  cost  you  any- 
thing but  a  postage  stamp — send  the  coupon  at  once. 

HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO. 

•         160  Van  Buren   St.,    Indianapolis,   Ind. 


HOLCOMB  &    HOKE   MFG.   CO.  (405; 

160  Van  Buren  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Send  a  free  copy  of  your  Biitter-Kist  profit  book  con- 
tainini!  signed  talcs  records,  photos  and  full  details. 


Name  ... 
Business 
Address  . 
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MERICAN  industries  are  invited  to  consider  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
New  Orleans  Inner  Harbor,  or  Industrial  Canal,  one  of  the  really  great 
engineering  triumphs  of  national  development. 

This  new  Inner  Harbor,  now  well  on 
its  way  to  completion,  will  rank  with  the 
half  dozen  greatest  world  canals,  with  a 
depth  of  water  equaled  only  by  those  of 
Panama,  Suez  and  Kiel. 

It  will  provide  a  direct  outlet  to  the 
sea  for  the  largest  ships  from  the  Harbor 
of  New  Orleans  via  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
reducing  by  approximately  one-half  the 
distance  from  the  port  to  the  Gulf  via 
the  Mississippi  River. 

It  will  provide  miles  of  ideal  factory  sites,  on  a  fixed 
navigable  water  level,  and  served  on  the  land  side  by 
the  New  Orleans  Public  Belt  Railway,  directly  con- 
necting with  all  trunk  lines  entering  the  city;  all  this 
within  the  city  limits  of  New  Orleans,  with  trolley 
service  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  with  all  other  public 
utilities  immediately  at  hand.  These  miles  of  factory 
sites  may  be  acquired  on  long-time  leases  by  private 
enterprises — something  that  is  impossible  on  the  city's 
river  front,  for  the  reason  that  that  frontage  has  been 
permanently  reserved  for  public  development  of  facilities 
that  shall  be  open  to  all  commodity  handlers  alike  and 
without  preference  or  favor. 

Within  the  Inner  Harbor  will  be  a  turning  basin, 
ample  in  size  to  permit  the  free  movement  of  the  largest 
ships.  At  the  River  end  of  the  Harbor  will  be  a  great 
lock,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  water  of  30  feet  over  the 
sill,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  ships  at  whatever  stage 
the  river  may  be  and  to  maintain  the  fixed  water  level 
in  the  Industrial  Canal  proper. 

At  the  River  entrance  of  the  Inner  Harbor  the 
National  Government  is  completing  three  great  depot 
warehouses,  six  stories  in  height  and  with  a  combined 
capacity  of  178,500  tons  of  miscellaneous  goods.  Serving 
these  is  a  wharf  and  wharfhouse  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
length.  Two  of  these  warehouses  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  Board  of  Commissionefs  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans  for  public  use,  and  the  third  will  be  retained 
for  Government  use. 

The  construction  work  on  the  new  Inner  Harbor  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  genius  that  made  the  Panama  Canal 
a  reality  —  the  Goethals  Engineering  Company.  The 
enterprise  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Port  Commissioners,  or  Dock  Board,  a  state  insti- 
tution. In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the 
harbor  of  New  Orleans  as  a  whole  furnishes  a  striking 
example  of  successful  ownership  and  operation  of  public 
utilities.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  port  facilities  have  been 
built   or   developed   by   the   Dock   Board,   and   in   the 
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seventeen  years  this  Board  has  had  charge  more  than  $15,000,000  has  been  expended  on  wharves,  steel  sheds, 
elevators  and  warehouses  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  These,  with  terminals  built  by  the  railroads, 
give  New  Orleans  almost  eight  miles  of  docks,  capable  of  accommodating  at  one  time  eighty  vessels  each  500  feet 
in  length.  All  are  served  by  the  Public  Belt  Railroad,  another  triumph  of  public  ownership  and  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 


The  Port  of  New  Orleans 
is  one  of  the  safest  harbors 
in  the  world,  and  provides 
practically  unlimited  anchor- 
age space.  The  depth  of 
water  on  the  anchorage 
grounds  is  from  60  to  80  feet 
at  low  stage,  and  the  River 
depth  on  the  harbor  front  is 
as  much  as  190  feet  at  some 
points. 

In  normal  times  prior  to 
the  European  war  New 
Orleans    had   taken    rank   as 

the  second  greatest  seaport  in  the  United  States.  With 
the  certain  expansion  of  world  trade  and  with  the 
tremendous  additional  advantages  to  be  provided  by 
the  new  Inner  Harbor  and  Industrial  Canal,  New 
Orleans  may  confidently  anticipate,  not  only  a  return 
to  her  former  position  among  the  nation's  great  ports, 
but  a  new  industrial  growth  surpassing  the  hopes  of 
the  most  optimistic  of  her  admirers. 

Through  me  the  progressive  business  men  of  New 
Orleans  and  of  the  South  ask  American  Business,  in 
planning  new  and  greater  enterprises  for  the  future,  to 
weigh  carefully  the  extraordinary  advantages  of  seaport, 
manufacturing  center  and  distribution  point  offered  by 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 


LAKE,       FONfCH 


tchafItuai^ 


Write  today  on  your  business  letterhead  for  the 
64-page  book,  "The  Book  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Industrial  South,"  which  gives  in  greater  detail  the 
facts  concerning  developments  in  this  region.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  you  free  for  the  asking,  and  I  shall  promptly 
furnish  any  further  specific  information  you  may  desire. 

Mr.  American  Business  Man,  the 
first  great  international  educational 
business  congress  following  Victory 
will  be  held  in  New  Orleans  September 
21-26  —  The  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 

Its  worth  to  you  and  to  your  busi- 
ness may  only  be  measured  by  your 
ability  to  adapt  and  absorb.  Domestic 
business  and  foreign  trade  problems 
will  be  discussed  by  master  minds. 

Come — and  come  prepared  to  obtain 
your  share  of  the  benefits. 


<i^?^^>  ///.  (j^^i/l\  (,,  fi 


Mayor  of  New  Orleans 


(Copyright  igig,  by  Ferry-Hmily  Advertising 
Company,  New  Orleans — Kansas  Ci 
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Confidence 


In  %ur 

Carburetor 


T^HE  more  you  associate  with  a 

new  Stromberg  Carburetor  the  firmer 
your  confidence  in  its  efficiency. 

Your  trust  grows  with  contact 

with  motoring  trials.  Anywhere — in  any 
weather — rain  or  shine — blistering  hot  or 
freezing    cold — boulevard   or   heavy   mud 

— with  any  car  the  New  Stromberg  ofiiarantees  a  <]uick 
start — then  development  of  power  that  gels  you 
there.     And  fhis  at  the  {ji-eatest  ofniilea<>e  economy. 

The  utmost  of  engine  energy  at  least 

of  travel  expense  and  trouble. 

Wi'ite  for  descriptive  matter.      State  name,  year 
and  model  of  your  machine. 

Stromberg   Motor   Devices  Company 

Dept.  513,  64  East  25th  Street       ::       ::       Chicago,  111. 


New  SraOMBERC  Does  ifr! 

jr  CARBURE.TOR 


•v^' 


relieved  and  sent  to  the  rear  that  we  might 
reorganize.  If  we  were  lucky  we  would 
receive  a  few  days  of  blissful  idleness. 

The  next  time  there  would  be  still 
fewer  of  the  original  company  present 
and,  of  necessity,  more  replacements. 

And  so  it  goes— "  C'es<  la  guerrer' 


THE  MOST  ELECTRICAL  PEACEMAKER 
IS  PRESIDENT  WILSON 


"\1  7110  is  the  best  fighter  among  the 
*  ♦  peacemakers?  That  seems  to  be  the 
chief  qualification  at  a  peace  conference, 
for  the  really  peaceful  man  would  never 
do  at  all  as  a  delegate.  The  Conference 
l)egan  as  a  kind  of  free-for-all  in  the  big 
Clock  liooni  of  the  French  Foreign  Office, 
Init  it  didn't  take  long  to  discover  who  the 
big  fighters  were,  so  they  were  dubbed  the 
"Big  Four"  and  were  shut  up  in  a  room  to 
battle  it  out  among  themselves.  This 
}>attle  of  the  giants  has  not  been  in  the 
open  for  public  delectation,  but  the  earlier 
ones  in  the  Clock  Room  were,  and  the 
"Big  Four"  were  in  action  there,  so  we  can 
get  a  slant  on  their  style  of  play.  A 
diverting  picture  of  this  assembly  of  seventy 
at  the  big  horseshoe  table  is  drawn  by 
Simeon  Strunsky,  in  TJic  Atlantic  Monthly. 
It  takes  one's  mind  back,  he  says,  "to 
the  categories  of  Class-day  election  at 
college,"  thus: 

Handsomest  man — Hymans,  of  Belgium, 
who,  this  afternoon  of  January  25,  leads 
the  revolt  of  the  little  nations  against  the 
Big  Five;  tall,  shm,  thoroughbred,  with  a 
fighting  face  and  the  most  eloquent  hands 
imaginable.  Livest  man — tie  between 
Clemeneeau,  with  body,  muscles,  arms,  and 
tongue  always  in  play,  and  Lloyd  George, 
who  reveals  himself  in  the  jump  of  ironic 
eyes  imder  hea^^j'  brows,  and  frequent 
half-mischievous  smiles  and  whisperings 
to  Balfour  at  his  left.  ISIost  worried  man 
— Sonnino,  of  Italy.  Most  bored  man — tie 
between  Foch  and  Balfour.  Best  poised 
man — the  chief  Japanese  representative,  of 
course.  ]VIost  patient  and  far-seeing  man — 
Venizelos,  I  am  inclined  to  believe.  Most 
picturesque  figure — if  you  dismiss  the  out- 
ward trappings  of  the  delegates  from 
Hejaz  and  native  India,  then,  by  all  odds, 
Louis  Botha,  a  massive,  silent  hulk,  with 
eyes  burning  out  of  a  short,  thick  jungle  of 
whisker,  mustaclns  and  eyebrows.  Hardest 
worker — Clemeneeau.  Most  dignified — 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Best  all-round  athlete — 
Lloyd  Gt>orge,  probabh".  Best  student — 
House.  Best  poet — Smuts.  Best  orator — 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Done  most  for  his 
class — ? 

There  seems  to  be  Airtual  unanimity 
among  the  seventy  on  this  last  point.  As- 
sume that  the  proprieties  demand  constant 
refenmce  by  every  one  of  the  speakers  to 
the  President's  role  in  war  and  now  in 
pea,c(\  and  it  is  still  e^•ident  that  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson  b(»longs  the  distinction  of 
cutting  tlit>  pattern  for  the  work  of  the 
Conf(>rence. 

As  might  be  (\\i)ected  of  a  real  American, 
President  Wilson  is  found  by  this  writer 
to  be  the  most  electric  member  of  the 
Peace  Council.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
nobody  has  his  power  to  surcharge  the 
atmosphere  with  a  "tingling,  emotional 
current,  from  the  moment  he  rises  to  his 
feet    and    slowly    embraces    the    audience 
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with  his  grave  sinite."  In  n>gar<l  to 
( "leineuceau  the  observation  is  made  that 
;t  It  lio  he  is  seventy-seven  years  of  age  and  the 
(»l(l(>st  member  of  the  asseml)ly,  lie  is  never- 
tlu'U^ss  the  most  vital  of  t-heni  all.  Com- 
paring him  with  other  men  of  high  execu- 
tive position  in  the  Allied  (Jovernmonts, 
the  writer  finds  some  curious  contrasts  and 
resemblances.  President  Wilson  has  loss 
in  common  with  the  French  leaders,  it  ap- 
pears, than  has — or  had — our  fif^hting  ex- 
President  who  now  sleeps  at  Oyster  Bay. 
As  we  read : 

But  the  more  fjalvanic  our  Clemencejiu 
unquestionably  is.  llo  shifts  in  the  presi- 
dential chair  now  right  and  now  left, 
throwing  bits  of  his  own  interpretation  to 
Wilson  or  Lloyd  Oeorge  in  advance  of  the 
official  translator.  He  corret^ts,  he  em- 
phasizes, he  underlines  the  interpreter 
with  emphatic-  nod,  or  takes  exception 
with  a  flourish  of  his  gray-jrloved  hands  or  a 
swift  uplift  of  the  white  scythe  of  his 
mustache.  His  eyes  scour  the  room  to 
study  effects.  He  is  continually  signaling 
to  the  secretaries  behind  him  for  orders, 
memoranda,  messages  to  be  delivered.  The 
obvious  parallel  is  with  our  own  man  of 
energy  whom  we  have  lost  so  recently,  and 
without  whom  it  is  so  hard,  three  thousand 
miles  away,  to  think  of  America. 

On  his  feet  Clemenceau  is  less  dynamic 
in  action  than  Roosevelt.  The  voice  in- 
dicates his  age,  tho  it  does  not  quite 
reveal  it.  His  utterance  is  softer  than  his 
words.  His  manner  is  colloquial,  but  his 
message  bites.  He  does  not  thunder,  he 
rends.  And  as  we  listen  to  his  reply  to  the 
little  nations,  we  first  begin  to  xmderstand 
Avhy  he  is  called  the  "Tiger."  In  itself  his 
argument,  tho  frank,  is  not  ferocious.  He 
simply  wants  to  say  that  big  committees 
work  more  slowly  than  small  committees, 
and  that  the  great  need  before  the  Con- 
ference is  speed.  Tho  message  he  succeeds 
in  conveying  is  that,  if  you  give  the  little 
nations  the  representation  they  demand, 
the  Conference  will  degenerate  into  palaver. 
His  enemies  have  spoken  of  his  brutal 
speech.  He  himself,  in  referring  to  utter- 
ances of  his  pas't,  has  described  them  as 
perhaps  "cruel."  Easily  that.  Clemenceau 
is  the  only  man  of  the  seventy  capable  of 
saying  aloud,  as  he  does  now,  that  it  is  for 
the  great  Powers  to  run  the  show,  because 
it  was  they  who  had  twelve  million  men  in 
the  field  when  the  armistice  came/and  they 
who  count  their  dead  by  the  millions. 

Passing  on  then  to  a  discussion  of  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  French  Premier, 
the  writer  expresses  doubt  whether,  in 
spite  of  his  being  called  the  "Tiger,"  the 
Frenchman  ranks  as  the  best  fighter  of  the 
assembled  peacemakers.  It  is  suggested 
that  there  are  many  ways  of  fighting,  with 
swift  rapier-like  thrusts,  "as  Clemenceau 
does,  or  with  a  splendid  fiouri.  h  oi  the  club, 
as  Roosevelt  did,  or  with  abstract  terms  and 
general  formulas,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  so 
often  does."  In  this  connection  it  is  sug- 
gested that  those  who  feared  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  might  not  be  a  match  for  his 
"  supposed  astute  and  hard-headed  oppo- 
nents, further  assuming  those  opponents 
to  be  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau,  need 
not  have  had  any  worry  on  that  score.  It 
is  said  that  the  President  "is  not  prostrate 
under  the  foot  of  Lloyd  George  nor  yet 
lasht  captive  to  Clemenceau's  chariot.    He 
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^lou  dont  look  old  or  cross 


with  those  glasses,  Daddif.'' 


At  last  Daddy  has  found  the  perfect  glasses  for  near 
and  far  vision. 

No  longer  does  he  have  to  remove  his  reading  glasses 
— or  peer  over  them  awkwardly — every  time  he  wants 
to  see  distant  objects.  No  longer  does  he  fuss  with  two 
pairs  of  glasses  or  wear  old-fashioned  bifocals  with  their 
unsightly  seam  or  hump  that  made  him  look  old  and 
cross. 


S9K 


YP 

GLASS 
THE   INVISIBLE  BIFOCALS 

If  you  need  glasses  for  near  and  far  vision,  you,  too, 
will  find,  just  as  Daddy  did,  that  Kryptoks  (pro- 
nounced Crip- toe  ks)  are  a  revelation  in  comfort  and 
convenience.  Your  eyes  will  be  constantly  in  focus 
with  everything  within  your  range  of  vision. 

Through  the  lower  part  of  KryptOK  Glasses,  you 
can  read  the  smallest  type  clearly ;  through  the  upper 
part,  you  can  see  distant  objects  with  equal  clearness. 
Kryptoks  give  to  the  eyes  the  natural  eyesight 
of  youth — enable  you  to  adjust  your  vision  instantly 
from  near  tofar. 

No  one  can  tell  that  you  are  wearing  near-and-far 
vision  glasses  because  KRYPTOKS  are  entirely  free  from 
seam  or  hump;  their  surfaces  are  clear,  smooth  and 
even.  In  appearance  they  are  just  like  single-vision 
glasses.  That  is  why  they  are  universally  known  as 
"the  invisible  bifocals." 

Ask  your  oculist,  optometrist  or  optician  about 
KRYPTOK  Glasses. 

Write  for  Booklet  —  "The  Eyeglass  Experiences  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Brown."  Everyone  who  needs  glasses  for  near  and  far 
vision  (bifocals)  will  be  interested  in  the  information  it  contains. 
Write  for  your  copy;  please  give,  if  possible,  the  name  of  your 
oculist,  optometrist  or  optician. 


KRYPTOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 
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Wherever  you  find  men 
whose  safety  depends  upon 
their  sure-footedness  you'll 
find  Cat's  Paw  Rubber 
Heels. 

Cat's  Paws  Eire  the  different 
heels  —  and  the  difference 
is  due  to  a  little  device 
called  the  Foster  Friction 
Plug,  which  prevents  slip- 
ping and  makes  them  wear 
longer.  ^ 

cAKPAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  attach  a 
pair  of  Cat's  Paws  to  your 
shoes.  You'll  like  them  —  not 
only  because  of  their  safety  — 
but  because  they  are  so  springy, 
they  cushion  the  pavements  to 
your  tread,  absorb  the  jar  of 
walking,  and  leave  you  fresh 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  day. 

That  Cat's  Paw  Heels  have  no 
holes  to  track  mud  or  dirt  is  an 
added  good  feature. 

Be  sure  you  ask  for  and  see 
that  you  get  Cat's  Paws. 

Black,  w^hite  or  tan.  For  men, 
women  and  children.  A  lldealers. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  patentees  of  the  Foster  Friction 
Plug  which  prevents  slipping 


has   fought,   and   in   his   own   way."     To 
continue  the  quotation: 

Just  what  that  waj-  is,  it  is  impossible  t() 
miss  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the 
debate  on  the  League  of  Nations.  In  the 
corridors  I  heard  one  veteran  journalist 
describe  it  as  the  sermon  of  a  Congrega- 
tional minister.  That  veteran  has  a  poor 
ear  to  have  missed  the  swell  of  passion 
behind  the  solemn  utterance,  the  challenge 
behind  the  pleading.  It  is  a  speech  of 
summons  and  exhortation,  but  it  is  essen- 
tially a  fighting  speech.  When  the  Presi- 
dent sayS;  "  It  is  a  solemn  obligation  on  our 
part,  therefore,  to  make  permanent  ar- 
rangements that  justice  shall  be  rendered 
and  peace  maintained,"  it  is  Wihon's 
way  of  saying,  "We  can  not  go  away  fiom 
this  place  before  we  have  made  perma- 
nent arrangements  that  justice  shall  be 
rendered  and  peace  maintained."  Nor  is 
the  President  indulging  in  psychological 
analysis  v/hen  he  declares  that  the  United 
States  "woidd  feel  that  it  could  not  take 
part  in  guaranteeing  those  European  set- 
tlements uidess  that  guaranty  involved  the 
continuous  superintendence  of  the  peace 
cf  the  world  by  the  associated  nations  of 
the  world."  He  is  uttering  a  threat.  If 
it  had  been  Clemenceau  speaking,  he  would 
have  said,  "Either  you  will  give  us  the 
guaranties  that  we,  the  United  States, 
think  proper,  or  else  you  must  run  your 
Continent  as  you  did  before,  and  much 
good  will  it  do  you." 

To  one,  at  least,  of  the  President's  listen- 
ers, there  is  the  ring  of  an  absolute  ulti- 
matum in  the  apparently  plaintive  reflec- 
tion, "If  we  return  to  the  United  States 
without  having  made  everj'  effort  in  our 
power  to  realize  this  program,  we  shall 
return  to  meet  the  merited  scorn  of  our 
fellow  citizens."  What  the  President  really 
says  is  this:  "Do  you  imagine  that  I  am 
going  back  to  the  United  States  with  empty 
hands,  to  meet  the  scorn  of  my  fellow 
citizens?  I  am  here  until  you  give  me  the 
League  of  Nations  I  want." 

The  article  concludes  by  comparing 
briefly,  one  wdth  another,  the  three  leading 
figures  at  the  Paris  Conference,  Clemenceau 
in  the  presiding  officer's  chair,  Wilson  on 
his  right  and  Lloyd  George  on  his  left, 
attention  being  called  to  the  dramatic  fact 
that  these  three  men  are  all  of  a  type  here- 
tofore regarded  as  lacking  in  the  qualities 
essential  for  the  governing  of  mankind. 
It  says: 

Wilson  is  the  college  professor,  the 
doctrinaire,  the  coiner  of  "vague"  formulas, 
and  at  home  the  representative  of  a 
political  party  which,  on  the  record  of  fifty 
years  of  American  history,  had  l^een  written 
down  as  incapable  of  producing  out  of 
itself  the  highest  statecraft.  Cl(>menceau 
is  the  "Tiger,"  the  wrecker  of  ministries 
and  reputations,  the  Ishmael  of  i)oliti('s 
and  journalism,  the  man  of  bitter  passions 
and  venomous  tongue — here  surely  was  no 
pr(>paration  for  the  greatest  constructive 
task  in  a  century.  Lloyd  Oeorge  is  per- 
haps nearest,  by  force  of  his  record  as 
social  legislator  before  the  war  and  ad- 
ministrator of  war-effort  under  Asquith, 
to  the  type  of  constructive  statesmanshij). 
But  Lloyd  Oeorge,  too,  is  not  so  far  away, 
in  time,  from  the  Limehouse  days,  but 
that  his  former  friends  oaii  fling  at  him 
the  epithet  of  demagog  which  liis  pi eseiit 
friends  used  so  busily  nine  years  ago: 
and  now  the  demagog  is  to  rebuild  the 
Empire  on  broader  and  deeper  foundations. 
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"I'll  say  it  is! 


Bet  your  potato  patch  against  a  hill  of  beans  that  Prince 
Albert  certainly  will  put  a  fork-full-of-frolic  into  that  pet 
pipe  of  yours !  "Why,  to  listen  to  a  P.  A.  talk  is  enough  to 
get  you  spading  deep  for  a  tidy  red  tin,  but  to  pack  that 
joy'us  old  jimmy  brimful  and  hit  'er  up  a  notch  or  two  is  just 
going  right  over  the  top  with  your  eyes  wide  open! 

Man,  man!  "What  P.  A.  will  do  for  your  taste  and 
tongue  you  sure  ought  to  know!  Like  the  gentleman 
from  Sparrow's  Point  you'll  call  P.  A.  a  good  egg!  You'll 
smoke  a  pipe  full  and  talk  a  bucket  full — Prince  Albert  is 
such  a  great,  big  bunch  of  smokesunshine! 

You'll  put  the  spurs  to  every  puff  of  Prince  Albert  to 
tempt  it  to  burn  your  tongue!  And,  then  you'll  catch  the 
P.  A.  cue  that  it  can't  bite  or  parch;  that  Prince  Albert's  ex- 
clusive patented  process  frees  it  from  bite  and  parch  !  And 
makes  the  sky  the  smoke  limit! 

Now,  talk  tricks!  Chum  it  with  Prince  Albert  in  your 
party  parlor  or  your  cucumber  conservatory;  give  it  high 
pressure  for  flavor  and  fragrance !  Put  P.  A.  through  your 
little  old  taste-test-mill — and — just  let  that  q-u-a-1-i-t-y 
percolate  into  your  smokesystem! 

You'll  say  it  is,  too! 


the  national  joy  smoke 


Jusi  how  soon  you'll  get  under  P.  A. -way  depends  how 
fast  you  can  beat  it  to  the  nearest  place  that  sells  tobacco. 
There,  they'll  hand  you  the  toppy  red  bag,  the  tidy  red 
tin;  the  handsome  pound  or  half  pound  tin  humidors — 
oi — that  clever  pound  crystal  glass  humidor  with  sponge 
moistener  top  that  keeps  Prince  Albert  in  such  perfect 
condition,  as  fits  your  fancy! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
"Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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The  Song  their 

Hearts  Carried  Home 


They're  listening  to  it  again.  The  mellow  throat  of  the 
Grafonola  sends  forth  the  same  tender  air,  in  the  voice  of  the 
same  sweet  singer. 

There's  a  world  of  wonderful  fireside  happiness  in  Columbia 
Records.  They  give  you  the  keen  satisfaction  of  enjoying  the 
newest  popular  songs  and  the  newest  dance  hits  while  they're 
still  new ;  the  lyric  gems  of  opera  and  musical  comedy  are  sung  for 
you  by  stars  upon  -whom  fame's  spotlight  is  brilliantly  playing. 

And,  mirrored  in  the  Grafonola's  pure  and  briUiant  tone,  you 
will  catch  the  lightest  inflection  and  shading,  the  living  individ' 
uality  of  each  artist  you  listen  to. 

Columbia  Grafonolas — Standard  Models  up  to  $joo — Period  Designs  up  to  $2100 
To  make  a  good  record  great,  play  it  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
London  Faclorv:   102  Clcrkenwell  Road,  E.  C. 
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LIFE  ON  A  GERMAN  SUBMARINE 
OUT  FOR   PREY 

ONLY  ono  ri'fjiilar  line  onictir  of  i\w 
United  Statos  Navy  was  capturod  l>\' 
(Jirmaiis  n  the  coiirso  of  the  war — and  he 
escaped.  Bui  liclwocii  the  time  of  his 
capture  and  the  tinie.  fi\'e  months  hitcr, 
when  he  swam  the  Kliine  to  freedom  in 
Switzerland  he  liad  the  unusual  and 
valuable  experience  of  a  trip  on  a  fightint; 
German  ('-boat,  which  took  liim  tlH-ouf>h 
the  famous  Kattejjat  mine-ttelds  l)y  a  route 
concerning  which-  the  Allies  were  anxious 
to  have  inform;>tion.  Being  a.  trained 
observer,  he  found  out  a  good  man\-  i)oints 
of  interest  about  thc^  habits  of  the  Cierman 
submarine,  and  liis  little  book  about  his 
adventures  eaiTies  a  complimentary  in- 
troduction by  Secretary-  Daniels.  "The 
Prisoner  of  the  T'-OO,"  as  Lieut.  E^•ouard 
Victor  Isaacs  calls  the  story  of  his  ad- 
ventures, lately  published  by  Houghton- 
Mifflin,  is  a  good  adventure  uaTrati\e, 
with  its  plain  truth  more  strange  than  is 
most  fiction  along  similar  lines.  Even  if 
the  writer  escaped  from  Germany  only 
just  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
too  late  to  make  his  information  valuable 
to  the  Allied  naval  service,  he  brings  back 
perhaps  the  best  story  of  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  those  German  under-water  boats 
that  so  nearly  turned  the  balance  of  the  war 
in  favor  of  Germany.  Beginning  with  the 
very  thorough  triple  torpedoing  of  the  old 
Hamburg-American  liner,  President  Lincoln, 
then  serving  as  an  American  transport,  on 
May  31,  1918,  Lieutenant  Isaacs'  story 
runs : 

P^or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  Lincoln 
went  down  we  busied  ourseh^es  tying 
together  rafts  and  boats  in  order  that  they 
would  not  be  scattered  over  the  ocean  and 
so  that  the  siu"vivors  could  be  easily  and 
quickly  picked  up  by  the  rescuing  vessels 
when  they  should  arrive  on  the  scene. 

Debris  of  all  kinds  was  floating  about — 
immense  timbers,  broken  topmasts,  and 
other  gear  were  being  propelled  out  of  the 
water  in  all  directions.  There  was  great 
danger  of  some  of  these  striking  us,  but 
fortunately  none  found  a  mark.  Finally, 
after  being  in  the  water  on  the  raft  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  a  half-filled  boat 
happened  along  and  picked  me  up. 

About  this  time,  the  other  three  ships 
(of  the  convoy  to  which  the  Lincoln  had 
belonged)  having  disappeared  in  the 
distance,  the  submarine  came  to  the  sur- 
face and  approached  the  boat.  In  answer 
to  t»he  entreaties  of  the  men  in  my  boat,  I 
lay  back  in  the  stern  sheets  and  covered  the 
gold  stripes  on  my  sleeves  with  my  body. 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  the  humiliation 
of  hiding  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
leaving  them  to  face  alone  the  displeasure 
of  the  pirates,  altho  they  begged  me  to  do 
so,  or  at  least  to  remove  my  uniform.  I 
saw  later,  however,  that  there  was  no  use 
in  trying  to  deceive  the  captain,  for  the 
submarine  approached  to  within  fifty 
yards,  and  he  could  at  that  short  distance 
readily  distinguish  every  detail  of  uniform. 
I  had  lost  my  cap,  but  had  on  an  old  blouse 
under  my  life-jacket.  Recognizing  this, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  t7-boat  put 
a  megaphone  to  his  lips  and  sang  out, 
"Come    aboard."     We    pulled    alongside, 


and  as  I  rose  to  step  out  of  th(>  life-boat,  tlui 
men.  realizing  that  I  was  about  to  leave 
them,  ))erhaps  never  to  n*turn,  raistul  tlu^ir 
\<)ices  in  i)rotest  and  tried  to  restrain  m(^ 
I  turned  to  calm  them,  t(>lling  tliem  not.  to 
worry,  that  it  was  only  the  fortun<(s  of  war, 
and,  st(>ppingon  the  gunwah*  I  grasped  the 
hands  of  those  nearest  me  in  a  heartfelt 
good-by  and  jumped  on  the  d(»ck  of  the 
sul)marine.  1  had  (>n(leavorcd  to  wear  as 
])leasant  an  exjn'ession  on  my  face  as  I 
could  muster  in  that  trying  tini(\  altiio,  jis 
I  released  tlu*  fingers  of  my  little  gunner 
Cochrane,  1  felt  1  was  bidding  farewell  to  a 
r(!al  friend  for  perhaps  the  last  time. 

As  1  walked  along  the  d(>c,k  a  German 
sailor  came  behind  me  and  took  my  pistol. 
T  then  gave  him  the  whole  belt.  Going 
up  to  the  conning-tower  I  saluted  the  officer 
whom  1  took  to  be  the  cai)tain.  He  addrest 
me  in  rather  fair  English  as  follows: 

"Are  you  tire  captain  of  the  President 
Lincoln?" 

"No,  sir,"  I  replied.  "I  believe  the 
captain  went  down  with  the  ship,  for  I  have 
not  seen  hii'n  since.  I  am  the  First 
Lieutenant." 

"1  am  Captain  Remy,"  he  said.  "My 
orders  are  to  take  the  senior  officer  prisoner 
whenever  I  sink  a  man-o'-war.  Y'ou  will 
remain  aboard  and  point  out  yom*  captain 
to  me."  s 

At  that  time  Captain  Foote,  of  the 
Lincoln,  was  pulling  stroke  oar  in  one 
of  the  life-boats.  It  w^as  his  duty  to  remain 
with  his  men,  and  so  be  in  a  })Osition  to  look 
after  their  safety  until  aided  by  rescuing 
vessels.  The  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed this  duty  is  one  o;f  the  most  striking- 
incidents  of  the  Great  War.  Of  the  seven 
hundred  souls  aboard  the  President  Lincoln 
only  twenty-three  men  and  three  officers 
were  lost,  and  that  a  gi-eat  loss  of  life  did 
not  result  must  be  attributed  to  the  grand 
discipline  which  prevailed,  for  which  he 
alone  was  responsible,  and  to  his  coolness 
and  skill  in  the  long  trying  hours  which 
elapsed  before  destroyers  arrived  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  night. 

When  Captain  Remy  finished  speaking 
he  offered  me  a  glass  of  sherry,  which  I 
took  with  thanks,  for  the  water  had  been 
rather  cold,  and  I  was  numb  from  my  w^aist 
down.  We  then  cruised  slowi  -  among 
the  boats  and  rafts.  I  sang  out  to  two  or 
three  boats  and  asked  if  they  had  seen  the 
captain.  Receiving  negative  replies,  I 
turned  to  Captain  Remy  and  told  him  I 
was  sure  my  captain  had  gone  down  with 
the  ship.  Thereupon  he  sent  me  below 
and  gave  me  warm  clothing. 

The  following  morning  a  radio  message 
from  an  American  destroyer  was  inter- 
cepted, and  Captain  Remy,  of  the  sub- 
marine, whose  general  conduct  was  above 
that  which  the  world  had  reason  to  expect 
from  German  officers,  gave  it  to  Lieutenant 
Isaacs  to  read.  The  message  said:  "  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  sunk.  Survivors  saved.  A 
few  missing." 

For  the  next  two  days  the  submarine, 
having  left  the  scene  of  the  sinking, 
cruised  up  and  down  on  the  surface.  The 
WTiter  comments: 

In  cruising  in  that  vicinity  we  were 
merely  following  out  what  appeared  to  be 
Remy's  routine  schedule.  He  called  those 
waters  his  cruising  ground.  We  remained 
constantly  on  the  surface,  submerging 
only  when  it  became  necessary  to  avoid 
ships,  and  once  a.  day  to  get  the  proper 
trim.  I  was  up  on  deck  most  of  the  time 
standing  on  the "  conning-platf orni  behind 
the  officer  of  the  deck.     The  weather  was 
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^Q      cJne 
says  of* 

HERZ 

PLUGS 


•^^ 


TV  To  1^wrd  ruined  gloves  tryini^ 
J.^  to  fix  a  fussy  engine.  Dad 
had  some  new  spark  plugs  put  in 

-HERZ,  they're  called. 
Dad  says  these  plugs  can't  break 
and  don't  hax'e  to  be  taken  out  and 
cleaned;  that  they  EAT  THE 
SOOT  AND  SPIT  THE  OIL, 
whatever  that  means.  Anyhow, 
my  car  is  a  daisy  now. 
Dad  says  they  cost  a  little  more,  %i  JO, 
but  they're  the  only  kind/or  a  sport  car. 
At  tliebcstDeak'rs.  Write  for  Booklet. 


245  West  55th  St. 


1  /Vz/y 
N.  Y.  City 
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ENDELL     PHILLIPS 

THE  Appreciative  Bingraiihy  bv  Dr.  Martju 

.tCilTATOK  r2mo.  doth.     Sl.rid. 

Funk  .V   WiiKiiallH  <'oiiipsiuy    -    \e^v  York 


^,      BY  THE  CAMPFIRE 


by,^   TTn-'rf  11]  be  w.t  i t iiii;  fory ou.waiting  wht-re  the fla d 


glow-  ing^ 


To  tell  you  I       a  -  dare  you 

rnpvnghi  MGMXIX  hy  t.eo  fe^M  In. 


You'll  love 
this  Song 

The  warmth  of  a  sunbeam— the 
cheeryness  of  a  smile  -the  delight- 
fulness  of  recreation— steal  into  your 
heart  through  thisbeautiful  newsong. 
Eyes  brighten,  hearts  lighten  to  the 
wistful  melody  oi"Bythe  Campfire" 
— a  melody  whose  lure  is  fascinating 
alike  for  dancing  and  singing. 

"By  the  Campfire"  is  the  hit  of 
the  hour  in  theatre,  home  and 
restaurant,  on  piano,  player- 
piano  or  talking  machine. 
EIGHT  OTHER  WONDERFUL  SONGS: 

'"Wtlen  Vo\i  Look  in  tlit?  Heurc 

of  a  Rositf  *' 
"Sing  Me  Love's  Lullaby" 
"How  Can  You  Tell" 
"The  Radiance  in  yourEj-es" 
"Give  Me  all  ol  Vou" 
"Persian  Moon" 
"Love,  Here  is  My  Heart" 
'Keep  al!  your  Love  l^r  Me" 

3Sc  a  copy--3  for  It'.OG 

From  your  music  dealer  or  direct 

Band  or  orchestra,  25c  each 

*' Y&ucun'tffo  tarona  wilk  am/ Ftist  Seaff*' 

LEO  FEIST,  lac,  Feii t  BHg. .  New  YoAj 
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WL.OOUCLAS  ;IUG1ST 

PCQGING  ftHOtS         !  ■    1T  = 
AT    3CVCN  CiVJjII 


"THEY  ARE  MADE   IN  A  WELL  EQUIPPCD    FACTORY  AT   BROCKTON.  MASS. 
BY    HIGHEST   PAID.SKILLED  SHOEMAKERS.  UNDER   THE    DIRECTION 
AND     SUPERVISION    OF   EXPEOIENCED    MEN  - 


ifliHiiiiuiuniimuunHiiHunuuniuiiiHiMuiuuiuniwuunniiiiiiinHUHiiuiHUHiifltiHiniiiniHUiiiiiuiw^^ 


THAT   HOLDS   ITS 

$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  $g.oo  $7^  g^  $8*22 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  \\rill  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the 
retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 
The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar- 
antee that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  _ 
paid  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 
They  cost  no  more  in   San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 


BOYS' 

SHOES 

Best  Id  theWorld 

*3«3.50*4 


Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  W.L.Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.L.DougIas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom 
and  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
has  been  mutilated.  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  106  W.L.DougIas  stores  and  over  9000 
■W.  Ij.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
factory  by  mail.  Parcel  Post  charg-es  prepaid.  "Write 
for  Illustrated  Catalog  showinir  how  to  order  by  mail. 


President  W.Ii.DOrCLAS 

SHOK  COMPANY. 

161  SPARK  STRKET. 

BllO<  KTON    -    •    MASS. 
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ORDER  BY  MAIL 
The  Soufh's  Mosf  Famous  ConfecHon 


ORIGINAL, 


CREOLE  PRALINES 

(GRUNEWALD) 
AN    IDEAL    SUMMER    CONFECTION 


As  pure  aa  any  confection  can  be  made 

Produced  in  a  model,  new  and  absolutely 
sanitary  factory. 

Mail  orders  filled  anywhere. 

Sent  in  a  protected  carton — each  Praline 

wrapped  in  glazed  paper.    Carefully 

packed. 


MADE  WITH 
LOUISIANA 
CANE  SUGAR 


The  HOTEL  CR 

U@PT.  J       CopvmonT. 


I!)I9 


P.  O.  or  Elxpress  Money  Orders  or  Per- 
sonal  Checks  received. 

BOX  OF       7    (samplb)    SI.OO 
BOX  OF    12     -       -       .        I.50 
BOX  OF  24     -       .       -       3.00 
Sent  Parcel  Post — prepaid,  insured. 
Dealers  Write  for  Particulars 


AND 

LOUISIANA 
PECANS 


EWALD  CATERERS 

OPLEANS,LA. 


moderate,  and  altho  we  rolled  slightly  it 
was  dry  and  comfortable  there.  I  had 
plent\-  of  time  to  look  at  the  sea  and  tho 
Skj-  and  review  my  novel  situation. 

When  I  was  ordered  to  the  President 
Lincoln  from  the  fleet  and  realized  that 
I  would  actually  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  my  share  in  the  -winning  of  the  war,  I 
was  pleased  bej^ond  description.  I  rather 
expected  to  be  wounded  or  killed  or  even 
drowned,  for  I  conjectured  that  if  the 
"game"  went  on  long  enough  it  was  only 
natural  that,  by  the  laws  of  choice  and 
chance,  the  Lincoln  would  finally  be  tor- 
pedoed; and  with  her  torpedoed  and  sunk, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  some  would  be 
wounded,  some  killed  outright,  some 
drowned,  and  the  remainder  rescued  little 
the  worse  for  the  experience.  But  never 
once  had  the  thought  of  being  taken 
prisoner  entered  my  mind ;  I  dare  say  it  is 
or  was  the  same  with  the  most  of  us.  And 
so  I  had  food  for  thought  during  those  first 
few  days,  and  the  more  I  thought  about  it 
the  less  I  liked  it.  The  only  one  taken 
among  the  seven  hundred  souls  on  the 
President  Lincoln!  Worse  stUl,  the  only 
United  States  Navy  officer  captm-ed  bj- 
the  Germans  during  the  war!  I  decided 
it  could  not  be.  " 

The  afternoon  of  Jime  1,  about  five 
o'clock,  as  we  were  sitting  in  the  tiny 
wardroom  sipping  our  "Kaffee,"  the  officer 
who  had  the  watch  on  deck  sent  word 
to  the  captain  that  two  ships  had  been 
sighted.  They  were  two  American  de- 
stroyers, apparently  the  ones  who  had 
picked  up  the  survivors  of  the  President 
Lincoln,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Brest. 
Remy  went  on  deck,  took  the  conn,  and, 
turning  away  from  the  destroyers,  went 
full  speed  ahead.  Just  at  this  time  the 
submarine  was  sighted  by  the  destroyers, 
who  gave  chase.  When  Remy  found  he 
was  seen,  he  quickly  submerged  and  zig- 
zagged while  making  about  eight  knots 
speed.  We  ran  at  a  depth  of  two  himdred 
feet.  All  officers  and  men  were  at  their 
stations.  I  was  alone  in  the  ward-room 
with  no  companions  but  hope  and  fear: 
hope  that  they  would  "get"  the  submarine, 
and  fear  of  that  very  eventuality. 

We  were  submerged  but  a  few  minutes 
when  a  dull  concussion  slightly  rocked 
the  boat.  It  was  the  first  depth  bomb! 
Others  followed  in  quite  rapid  succession 
until  a  total  of  twenty- two  were  counted. 
Inside  the  submarine  it  was  as  quiet  as 
the  grave — the  only  sounds  that  broke  the 
stillness  were  the  frequent  reports  from 
the  petty  officer  at  the  microphones  to  the 
captain  telling  him  when  the  sounds  of  the 
destroyers'  propellers  showed  they  were 
approaching  or  receding,  and  in  which 
direction. 

Five  of  the  depth  bombs  exploded  so 
close  that  the  boat  was  shaken  from  steni 
to  stern,  and  I  fully  expected  to  see  the 
seams  open  and  the  waterfnish  in.  At 
that  time  I  did  not  know  which  side  I  was 
cheering  for.  But  she  stood  the  shocks 
well,  and  soon  the  sound  of  the  propellers 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  finally  could 
be  heard  no  more.  W^e  remained  sub- 
merged an  hour  longer  and  then  came  to 
the  surface  finding  all  serene  and  calm 
again. 

Dining  the  "show"  I  looked  into  the 
control-room  to  see  how  officers  and  men 
were  taking  their  medicine.  There  was  one 
cool  person  among  the  five  officers  and 
forty-two  men,  and  he  was  the  captain.  I 
saw  two  of  the  officers  shaking  their  heads 
over  the  affair,  and  the  blanched  faces  of 
the  crew  told  better  than  words  what  their 
feelings  were.  Remy  afterward  told  me 
there  was  one    part    of    his    business    ho 
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The  Effect  of  By-Products  On 
Food  and  Livestock  Prices 

IF  a  thousand  pound  steer  could  be  used  for  nothing 
but  its  food  parts,  its  meat,  sold  at  regular  prices, 
would  not  bring  what  the  steer  cost.  If  its  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  inedible  parts  were 
thrown  away,  either  producers  would  have  to  take 
lower  prices  for  animals  or  consumers  would  have 
to  pay  more  for  food. 


iL 


Hence,  Armour  and  Company  J 
must  find  a  way  to  use  and  sell 
every  ounce  of  all  livestock. 

One  of  the  fundamental  bene- 
fits of  big  business  is  that  it  has 
the  resources  to  make  scientific 
investigations  in  developing  new 
products  and  the  organization  to 
sell  them  when  they  have  been 
developed. 

There  is  more  imposed  upon 
us  than  merely  the  marketing  of 
meat.  The  beef  animal  referred 
to  above  affords  an  instance — 
35%  of  our  efforts  in  manu- 
facturing and  selling  have  to  do 
with  parts  that  are  not  food  at 
all.  Multiply  this  one  steer  by 
millions.  Think  of  the  problem 
of  finding  markets  for  glue,  curled 
hair,  hides  and  pelts,  wool,  lubri- 
cating oils,  soaps,  banjo  strings, 
pharmaceutical  preparations, 
sand-paper  and  many  other  by- 
products in  almost  unending 
quantities.  This  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  concern  with  lesser  fa- 
cilities; no  large  organization, 
even,  could  accomplish  the  task 
without  years  of  endeavor  in  up- 


building many  kinds  of  markets. 

T^o  produce  foods  econom- 
ically, we  not  only  have  to 
be  in  many  lines  of  business 
but  we  must  also  be  large 
factors  in  each  of  these  many 
lines.  For,  upon  our  ability  to 
profitably  market  the  by-prod- 
ucts, depends  our  ability  to  buy 
and  sell  foods  at  our  present  small 
margin  of  profit. 

But  packer  by-products  relate 
to  more  than  food.  They  affect 
the  everyday  life  of  all.  They  give 
employment  and  wages  to  many 
additional  thousands  of  workers 
and  they  are  used  in  every  busi- 
ness and  craft,  and  relate  to  every 
industry  in  the  world. 

Thus  it  is  that  when  you  pur- 
chase Armour  Products  you  are 
doing  two  important  things: 

You  are  helping  assure  pro- 
ducers of  fair  prices  which  en- 
courage them  to  raise  the  food 
supply  of  the  future. 

And  you  are  definitely  securing 
for  yourself  utmost  value  in  the 
food  you  eat. 


AR  M  O  U  R  aWd  COM  PAN  Y 
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Ordinary  woven 

lining 

Notice  the  loosely- 
woven  texture. 

Wears  down 
quickly  and  un- 
evenly, losing  its 
gripping  power 
as  it  wears. 


Thermoid  Hydraulic 
Compressed 
Brake  Lining 

Notice   the   com- 
pact texture. 
Wears     down 

slowly. 
Gives     uniform 
gripping    surface 
until  wafer  thin. 


Thirteen  hundred  accidents 
cause  injury  or  death  every  day 


I 


N  a  single  day  in  New  York  City 
alone  it  is  estimated  that  there 
33     automobile     accidents 


are 


serious  enough  to  report — accidents 
which  caused  injury  or  death. 

For  the  entire  country  the  num- 
ber amounts  to  1300  every  day. 

At  least  10  per  cent  of  these  ac- 
cidents could  have  been  avoided  if 
the  brakes  had  been  in  good  con- 
dition, and  properly  applied.  That 
is  the  judgment  of  New  Jersey 
state  authorities. 

Brake  inspection  insures 
safety 

It  is  so  simple  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  Go  to  your  garage  man  to- 
day, and  have  your  brakes  in- 
spected. Thousands  of  motorists 
are  making  this  a  regular  precaution 
at  sixty  day  intervals.  Possibly  a 
simple  tightening  of  the  brake  rods, 
or  an  adjustment  of  the  equalizer, 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  give  you 
safety  instead  of  ever-present 
danger. 

If    the    garage    man    says    the 


brakes    need    relining,    follow    his 
advice  without  any  delay. 

Why  Thermoid  Brake  Lining 

is  safest  and  wears  longest 

In  each  square  inch  of  Thermoid 
brake  lining  there  is  40  per  cent 
more  material  than  in  ordinary 
woven  lining.  This  additional  body 
gives  a  closer  texture  which  is  made 
tight  and  compact  by  hydraulic 
compression  under  2  000  lbs. 
pressure.  In  addition  to  this, 
Thermoid  is  Grapnalized,  an  ex- 
clusive process  in  manufacture 
which  enables  it  to  resist  moisture, 
oil  and  gasoline. 


iamii«pb^_ 


Will  youv  car  do  this  ? 


The  close,  compact  texture  of 
Thermoid,  so  processed,  causes  it 
to  wear  down  more  slowly  than 
ordinary  brake  lining,  and  evenly 
so  that  it  maintains  its  gripping 
power  even  when  worn  to  wafer 
thinness. 

The  engineers  and  manufacturers 
of  50  of  the  leading  passenger  cars 
and  trucks  have  standardized  on 
Thermoid  Hydraulic  Compressed 
Brake  Lining  because  it  makes 
their  cars  safer. 

Have  your  brakes  inspected  to- 
day. Remember  that  every  foot 
of  Thermoid  is  backed  by 
Our  Guarantee:  Thermoid  will 
make  good — or  WE  WILL. 


This   chart  shows    the   distances   in    which   a 

car  should  stop  at  any  given  speed  if  the 

brakes  are  efficient 


Ihcrmoid  Robber  Compaq^ 

Factory  and  Main  Offices 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco       Detroit 
Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  Pittsburg 

Boston  'London  Paris  Turin 

Canadian  Distributor 
The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal 
[Branches  in  all  principal  Canadian  cities 
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100%   BRAKE    LINING 


Makers  of  "Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints"  and  "Thermoid  Crolide  Compound  Casings" 
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dreaded  more  than  what.  I  had  just  wil^ 
iicssed— and  that  was  the  passing  through 
unknown  mine-fields. 

The  following  morning,  June  2,  another 
Anieri<'an  destroyer  was  sighted.  Romy 
had  had  his  lesson.  He  took  no  chances 
of  being  seen,  bxit  submerged  immediately. 
Lieutenant  Isaacs  continues  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  submarine  and  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  men  aboard  her: 


The    11-90  was 
commissioned    in 


;)uilt  in  191G,  and  was 
1917.  She  was  about 
two  liundred  feet  long  and  mounted  a  four- 
incli  gun  forward  and  another  aft  of  the 
conning  -  tower.  The  guns  were  rigidly 
fixt  to  the  deck,  and  so  were  in  the  water 
whenever  the  ship  submerged;  l)ut  all 
the  more  delicate  parts  Avere  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  tallow,  and  as  far  as  I 
coidd  tell  the  salt  water  did  little  damage 
to  the  guns.  Extending  up  through  the  top 
of  the  conning-tower  were  two  periscopes 
about  twenty  feet  long  which  were  housed 
inside,  but  could  be  extended  at  will;  so 
the  submarine  Gould  cruise  along  submerged 
to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  running  up  a  periscope,  see  every- 
thing that  happened  on  the  snrface.  The 
submerged  speed  was  eight  or  nine  knots, 
but  on  the  surface  it  was  fully  sixteen 
knots.  She  carried  folding  radio  masts,, 
which  were  hoisted  every  night,  until  one 
night  they  were  damaged  in  a  storm,  and 
from  then  on  dependence  had  to  be  i>laced 
in  the  aerial  stretched  between  the  heaA'y 
cables  running  from  stem  to  stern  over  the 
conning-tower.  These  cables  passed  above 
guns  and  conning-tower  in  such  a  way  that 
all  projections  on  the  submarine  were  pro- 
tected from  nets  and  the  like.  At  the 
stem  the  cables  were  made  fast  to  saw- 
edged  steel  bars,  Avhich  were  expectf^d  to 
cut  the  strands  of  wire  whenever  a  net  was 
encountered.  Right  below  the  conning- 
tower  was  the  control-room  where  there 
were  always  two  men  on  Avatch  and  Avhere 
were  controlled  all  devices  f©r  submerging. 
In  good  weather  all  the  naAigating  Avas 
done  from  the  top  of  the  conning-tower 
Avhile  the  steersman  Avas  inside  the  tower; 
but  in  very  rough  weather  the  officer  of 
the  deck  Avent  inside  and  the  hatch  Avas 
closed.  With  the  hatch  closed  the  U- 
boat  could  submerge  immediately  by  simply 
tilting  the  horizontal  rudder.  The  descent 
Avas  A^ery  gradual  and  the  submarine,  in- 
stead of  dropping  like  a  heavy  weight,  M^as 
forced  through  the  water  by  the  propellers 
at  a  A'ery  sUght  incline.  With  the  hatch 
open  it  took  about  ninety  seconds  to  shift 
from  the  internal  combustion  or  Diesel 
engines  to  the  storage  batteries,  close  the 
hatch,  and  submerge. 

Just  forward  of  the  control-room  Avere 
two  very  small  compartments,  one  to 
starboard  and  one  to  port,  with  a  passage 
between.  The  starboard  compartment  Avas 
used  as  a  cabin  by  the  two  youngest  officers. 
It  was  probably  seven  feet  long  by  four 
feet  wide.  The  port  compartment  was 
someAvhat  smaller  and  was  used  as  the 
radio-room.  Forward  of  these  two  com- 
partments Avas  the  ward-room,  about  seven 
feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  on  one  side  of 
Avhieh  were  two  bunks,  one  over  the  other, 
used  by  two  of  the  officers,  and  on  the 
other  side  wash-stand  and  some  lockers  built 
against  the  bulkhead  in  which  was  kept 
the  ward-room  food.  A  collapsible  table 
occupied  the  center  of  the  room  and  on 
this  our  food  was  placed.  In  the  evening 
after  the  food  was  put  away  a  hammock 
Avas  swimg  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and 
in  this  I  slept  every  night  I  was  aboai-d. 


Forward  of  the  ward-room  was  tlie 
cai)fain"s  cabin,  a  room  of  alK>u(  tlie  same 
size  as  fluf  formt^r.  lie  had  a  l)unk,  a  desk, 
and  a  chair,  and  no  place  for  anytliing 
else.  Two  other  compartments  wen*  for- 
ward of  th(*  cabin;  the  large  sleei)ing  com- 
partment for  tlie  crew  (in  one  corner  of 
whi(!h  was  the  oflficers'  toilet),  and  the 
forward  tori)edo-room. 

At  the  stern  was  the  after  tor|)edo- 
room,  but  these  two  compartments  1  was 
never  allowed  to  enter.  HoAvevor,  I 
learned  Ihat  the  f/-90  carried  eight  tor- 
pedoes. She  had  sunk  two  twenty-five- 
hundred-ton  ships  before  she  torpedoi^l  the 
President  Ijlacoln.  Three  torpedoes  were 
expended  on  us  and  one  each  on  the  others, 
so  she  still  had  three  left.  It  was  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  fire  these  remaining  three 
that  Captain  Remy  stayed  two  days  longer 
on  his  cruising-ground  after  sinking  the 
Lincoln. 

Abaft  the  control-room  Avas  another 
large  sleeping  compartment  for  the  crew, 
and  here  also  was  the  galley  where  all  the 
food  for  both  officers  and  men  was  pre- 
pared. Between  this  compartment  and 
the  after  torpedo-room  was  the  engine- 
room  Avith  its  two  Diesel  engines. 

Altho  the  quarters  were  cramped  and 
there  were  many  incouA-eniences  to  be  put 
UD  Avith,  life  aboard  Avas  not  so  unpleasant 
as  people  are  likely  to  imagine.  We  had 
only  sufficient  Avater  for  washing  our  hands 
.  and  faces  once  a  day,  and  the  crew  had 
hardly  that  much.  The  submarine  rolled 
considerably  in  a  heaA^  sea,  but  when 
submt*rged  there  was  absolutely  no  sensa- 
tion of  being  in  motion.  The  air  in  the  boat 
was  very  good  and  seldom  did  it  become 
disagreeable. 

Besides  " Kapitdn-Leutnant"  Remy,  the 
commanding  officer,  who  was  a  "regular," 
and  who  had  entered  the  German  Naval 
Academy  in  1905,  there  was  a  young 
engineer  lieutenant  Avho  had  graduated 
from  their  Engineerinp-  School  and  who  was 
responsible  for  the  eificient  condition  of  the 
machinerj^;  a  young  lieutenant  Avho  had 
entered  the  Naval  Academy  in  1913;  and 
a  reserve  lieutenant  Avho  had  been  in  the 
merchant  fleet  before  the  Avar.  Then 
there  was  another  officer  of  the  same  rank 
as  Remy,  Avho  Avas  making  the  cruise  pre- 
paratory to  taking  command  of  one  of  the 
new  submarines  Germany  was  building. 

The  crew  Avas  composed  of  young  men, 
happy  and  in  good  physical  condition. 
They  seemed  to  like  the  duty  aboard,  but 
I  found  out  that  the  reasons  Avhy  it  Avas  so 
popular  were:  first,  after  about  thi-ee  round 
trips  they  Avere  given  the  Iron  Cross;  sec- 
ondly, they  had  the  best  food  in  Germany; 
thirdly,  half  the  crew  were  glA^en  leave  of 
absence  every  time  they  were  in  port ;  and, 
fourthly,  they  reeeiA^ed  the  highest  rate 
of  pay  in  the  Navy,  and  this  was  fm-ther 
increased  by  a  certain  sum  for  each  day 
they  submerged.  So  for  all  these  reasons 
the  Germans  Avere  able  to  keep  their  sub- 
marines manned  by  voluntary-  enlistments, 
at  least  until  the  last  months  of  the  Avar. 

Captain  Remy  treated  me  with  extreme 
consideration  and  politeness.  He  tried 
to  make  things  as  ]:)leasant  for  me  as 
possible  and  his  officers  took  their  cue  from 
him.  I  messed  Avith  them  at  their  little 
table  and  took  part  in  the  conA'ersation 
which,  for  my  sake,  Avas  often  in  English — 
for  nearly  all  the  officers  could  speak 
English  fairly  well,  the  "regulars"  being 
required  to  study  it  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

We  had  many  sociable  evenings,  and 
they  helped  me  to  forget  for  a  few  hours 
at  least  the  trying  position  in  Avhich  I 
found  myself.  I  had  played  bridge  in 
English,  French,  and  Spanish,  but  it  was 


DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


Labor  is  Expensive 
Space  is  Valuable! 

I 


S  your  stock  room  100  per  cent 
efficient  ? 


Our  engineers  recently  laid  out  an 
installation  of  Durand  steel  racks  and 
shelving  for  a  well-knovirn  automobile 
company. 

This  equipment  gave  them  over  60%  additional 
storage  capacity.  And  yet  no  increase  in  help 
was  needed  tojbandie  stock  I 

This  is  but  one  instance  selected  from  many.  ^ 

Can  we  do  the  same  for  you  ?  Our  Eri- 
gineering  Department  is  at  your  service. 

Write  for  catalog  of  steel 
racks  or  steel  lockers. 

DuRAND  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg.      905  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
Chicago  New  York 


CAN  FORDS 

%J  FOUNTAIN  PEN  INK 


The  Ink 
That  Made  the 
^    FOUNTAIN  PEN 
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Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


More  Speed,  More  Tonnage,  Less  Cost 


The  Motorless 

Motor  Truck 

Thousands 

in  Use 

DIVISION  No.  1 
Light  four-w  heeled 
Trailmobiles  lor  use  witli 
passenger  cars  or  liglit 
trucks:  1.250  lbs.,  1,500 
lbs.,  2, 000 lbs. 

DIVISION  No.  2 
Heavy  duty  four-wheej 
Tr.^ilmobiles,  for  use 
with  trucks;  3,000  II^^, 
Non-reversible ;  4,000 
lbs.,  7,000  lbs.,  10,000 
lbs..  Reversible. 

DIVISTON  No.  3 
Trailmnhile    Semi-Trail- 
ers: 2.000  lh«..  <. 000  lbs.. 
6,000  lbs.,  10,000  lbs. 

Bodies  for  every 
business. 


TWO  tonsof  wheat  ready  for  the  mill  are  carried  by  this 
Tralhnobiledrawn  by  a  light  fast  truck  every  trip  it  malies 
from  the  receiving  station  to  the  plant  of  the  Shallaberger 
Mill  &  Elevator  Company,  in  Salina,  Kas. 

The  trip  is  made  much  faster  by  the  truck  and  trailer  than 
by  the  teams  that  used  to  do  the  work  and  the  expense  per 
trip  is  not  so  much.  One  man  gets  more  done  in  a  day.  The 
volume  that  can  be  moved  with  the  equipment  is  greater  than 
when  teams  were  used. 

Usually  the  Trailmobile  adds  from  ID  to  12^  per  cent  tp  the 
cost  of  operating  a  truck — and  doubles  its  capacity.  It  endures 
for  years  and  requires  no  service  attention. 

Trailmobiles  are  built  like  trucks,  with  truck  frame,  truck 
axles  and  truck  springs  to  carry  truck  loads  and  to  follow  the 
truck  accurately  at  truck  speeds. 

Write  for  booklet,  "Economy  in  Hauling" 


The  Trailmobile  Company 
517-537  E.  Fifth  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Contractors  to  the  U.  S.  Government 
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Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing 
the  load  carried  on  each  wheel. 


Digs  into  skin 
after  cutting  zvhisker 


Glides  over  skin 
after  cutting  whisker 


This  Double  Bevel  Blade 
Makes  Your  Face  Feel  Fine ! 

MAKES  it  feel  soft,  smooth,  pleasant  after  shaving — not  drawn  and  harsh.  The 
pictures  show  why!   Sold  on  30  da>-.s'  trial — no  deposit  neces.sary.    If  you  don't 
get  the  best  shaves  ever,  return  the  razor.     If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  Pcnn,  write  us. 
A.  C.  PiCNN,  INC..  100  LAF.WETTK  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Canadian  Distributors:  Mcnzios  &  Co.,  Toronto 


Penn 


zor 


*^ith  the  Double  Bevel  Bladejs^ 


rrnn  Oulfil  S'o.  so. 
Penn  Adjustnblr  Ra- 
zor, 10  Double  Hevei 
Hliidei  and  two  Hlade 
Hoxei  in  olive  C^ 
greenlenther  en\r     O 


Penn  Outfit  No.  70.  J'enn 
Adjustable  Razor,  so 
Double- fievtl  Hlndes,  Penn 
Honing  Strop.  Stropping 
Handle  and  Hlade  J'TSQ 
Hox  in  folding  case      § 


Penn  De  I.uxe  Oulfil  S'o.  7.?. 
Penn  Razor,  10  Double-Hevet 
Blades,  I'enn  Honing  Strop 
and  Handle,  two  Hlade  Boxes 
in  olive  green  leather  case,  CIA 


I'enn  Complete  Shaving  Outfit  Xo.  80. 
Penn  Adjusl,tble  Razor,  to  Double-Bevel 
Blades,  Penn  Honing  .Strop  and  Handle, 
Blade  Box,  Rubberset  Shaving  Brush, 
Shaving  Soap,  in  olive  Jf^^wJlA 
leather  folding  case J.V/ 


not  until  my  sojourn  on  the  L/'-90  that  I 
learned  to  play  it  in  German.  Every 
evening  when  the  remnants  of  the  last 
meal  were  cleared  away  we  gathered  around 
the  little  table  in  the  ward-room  and  played 
cards.  I  was  agreeably  surprized  when  one 
evening  after  I  had  learned  how  to  play  a 
real  German  game.  Captain  Remy  sug- 
gested that  we  play  bridge.  And  a  very 
interesting  game  they  made  of  it. 

We  had  four  meals  every  day:  breakfast 
at  8  A.M.,  which  consisted  usually  of 
canned  sausage  ("vorst,"  as  they  called 
it),  canned  jam,  canned  bread,  canned 
lard,  and  coffee;  dinner  at  twelve  o'clock 
noon,  consisting  of  soup  and  the  rest  the 
same  as  at  breakfast;  "Kaffee"  at  4  p.m.. 
which  was  coffee  and  bread  with  the  lard 
(they  called  it  marmalade)  spread  over  it; 
and  supper  at  8  p.m.,  when  we  had  potato 
pancakes,  or  some  such  delicacy  of  the 
cook's,  together  with  the  same  old  stand- 
bys — sausage,  bread,  lard,  and  coffee. 

Occasionally  we  had  tea,  and  a  few^  times 
cocoa.  Twice  we  had  eggs;  but  the  usual 
menu  was  what  I  have  just  described. 
This  could  hardly  compare  with  the  food 
of  the  President  Lincoln,  .nor  with  the 
navy  ration;  but  as  Rem}'^  warned  me, 
it  was  decidedly  the  best  food  in  German}", 
and  so  ver.y  much  better  than  I  should  be 
likely  to  see  that  he  begged  me  to  eat 
while  I  had  the  opportunity.  God  knows 
he  spoke  the  truth. 


BILL  DAVIDSON'S  UNOFFICIAL  WAY 
OF  GETTING  INTO  THE  BIG  WAR 


BILL  DAVIDSON  is  home  again,  and 
everybody'  is  glad  to  see  him.  The 
local  paper  in  his  home  tow'n,  Bisbee, 
Ariz.,  has  "wTitten  him  up,"  and  The 
Arizona  Mining  Journal  announces  that  it 
is  anxious  to  publish  a  picture  of  him,  "but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Bill  has  alw^ays 
steered  shy  of  photographers,  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  a  likeness."  Bill  was  skil- 
f\il  not  only  at  steering  shy  of  photogra- 
phers, lAit  of  United  States  Army  reg\ilar 
tions  also,  and  that  is  why  he  is  famous. 
Probably  few  persons  got  into  the  Great 
War  in  such  a  completely  unofficial  way  as 
did  Bill  Davidson.  The  Bisbee  Review 
comments  and  elucidates  on  the  subject 
to  this  effect: 

Private  Bill  David.son. 

To  that  name  may  be  added,  "Orderly 
to  Liout.-Col.  John  C.  Greenway,  First 
Division,  A.  E.  F.,"  and  there  stands  the 
full  designation  of  a  member  of  the  United 
States  overseas  forces  who  has  a  record 
which  has  no  equal,  perhaps,  in  anj-  of  the 
armies  of  the  Allies.  When  the  United 
States  declared  war  and  it  became  certain 
that  we  were  to  be  engaged  with  an  army 
opposing  the  Bodies,  Bill  Davidson  became 
possest  of  but  one  idea,  and  one  purjK)se. 
That  purpose  he  accomjilisht^d  fully,  and 
in  the  accomplishing  of  it  he  made  the 
record  that  will  here  be  set  forth. 

Bill  Davidson  knew  that  nothing  could 
keep  Jack  Greenway  aw^ay  from  the  front, 
and  where  Jack  Greenw^ay  went  was  the 
only  place  for  Bill.  How  to  get  to  the 
front  with  Greenw'ay  and  get  assigned  to 
his  particular  regiment  w^as  something 
that  any  sensible  person — that  is,  except 
Bill — would  have  thought  impossible.  With 
Bill  it  was  the  one  thing  above  all  others 
to  be  accomj^Iished  by  him,  and  with  this 
end  in  view  he  set  about  his  affairs,  con- 
fident that  he  would  land  in  France  with 
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his  old  cliic^f,  and  Hint.  th<>y  would  a:o 
tIu'oiifj:li  a  hi^tjcr  i-xpcriciico  Uiaii  ('illioi' 
had  yot  had  and  do  it  tofjothor,  just  as 
tli(\v  had  dono  othtu"  thiiijjs  tof?(<tli{>r. 

I{i{>lit  licre  it  might  bo  \\v\l  to  stato 
that  Bill  sorvod  in  tlio  Rouj;h  Riders  in 
Cuba  undor  Captain  Circcnway.  lUi  was 
the  l)(tst  first  sergeant  in  Cuba,  in  tin 
opinion  of  Captain  (JrcHMiway  and  others, 
including  Colonel  Koosevelt.  J  laving 
served  with  Greenway  in  Cuba,  to  Bill  it 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
him  again  to  go  overseas  and  server  with 
(Ireenway  in  what  he  expected  to  Ix!  the 
culmination  of  th(>ir  military  careers. 

Having  offered  his  ser\ices  and  received 
a  commission  as  major  of  engineers, 
Greenway  was  sitting  in  his  office  in 
Warnn,  ha\'ing  i>lac(Hl  his  busint^ss  af- 
fairs in  shape  to  permit  of  his  departure, 
and  was  just  finishing  up  some  ])ersonal 
matters  preparatory  to  closing  down  his 
desk  and  walking  out  of  the  office,  when 
the  door  opened  and  in  walked  Bill. 

"Well,  Captain,  I've  quit  over  yondei," 
he  remarked.  Bill  had  been  employed  by 
the  New  Cornelia  at  Ajo. 

"What  did  you  quit  for,  Bill?"  asked 
Greenway. 

"I'm  going  into  the  Army  with  you," 
was  the  repl.v . 

"Have  you  enlisted?"  asked  Greenway. 

"HeU,  no.  I'm  no  fool.  If  I  enlist  over 
here,  I  may  not  get  to  France  for  months, 
perhaps  not  at  all.  I'm  going  with  you 
and  shall  enlist  in  your  regiment  after  I  get 
to  France,"  was  the  way  Bill  had  figured 
it  out. 

"I  couldn't  make  Bill  see  the  futility  of 
his  idea  of  getting  over  to  France  with- 
out enlisting  in  the  service,"  said  Colonel 
Greenway,  "so  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  let  Bill  come  along.  We  took  the 
train  together  at  Osborn,  Bill  carrying 
his  bed  rolled  up  in  a  slicker,  and  together 
we  made  the  trip  to  New  York. 

"When  we  got  to  New  York,  Bill 
stopt  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel  and  I 
was  at  the  Biltmore.  Bill  met  some  of 
his  old  comrades  of  the  Cuban  campaign, 
and  to  them  he  confided  his  intention  of 
going  over  without  enlisting  and  of  en- 
listing in  my  regiment  after  he  got  over. 
When  they  told  him  how  futile  it  was,  and 
that  he  couldn't  even  get  on  the  Hobolcn 
docks  without  a  pass,  BiU  was  somewhat 
shaken  in  his  urbane  confidence,  but  he 
was  none  the  less  determined. 

"While  I  was  w^aiting  in  New  York  for 
orders.  Bill  ran  down  to  Washington  to 
see  Senator  Ashurst.  Senator  Ashurst 
exerted  every  effort  to  get  a  passport  for 
Bill,  but  it  was  useless.  It  just  couldn't 
be  done,  and  there  was  no  possible  way 
for  the  War  Department  to  take  any  such 
action. 

"BiU  came  back  to  New  York  more  de- 
termined than  ever  to  got  over.  I  got 
my  sailing  orders,  and  with  my  sister, 
sister-in-law,  and  Bill  went  to  the  Ho- 
boken  piers  and  found  that  I  was  to  sail 
on  the  Agamemnon,  which  was  formerly 
the  German  steamship  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 
I  went  aboard  and  found  that  I  had  a  large 
and  comfortable  stateroom  and  came 
ashore  and  told  Bill. 

"Bill  declared  that  he  was  going  to  get 
aboard  that  boat,  altho  I  pointed  out 
the  guards  to  him  and  endeavored  to 
show  him  how  impossible  it  was." 

But  Bill,  it  appears,  thought  it  was  not 
only  possible,  but  probable.  "Just  you 
get  somebody  to  talk  to  that  guard  over 
there,"  he  ordered  his  superior  officer, 
"and  distract  his  attention  while  ;>ou're 
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Hard  Candies 

It's  not  only  the  children  that  love  to  nibble  on 
Huyler's  lemon  sour  balls,  clear  squares,  old-fashioned 
sticks,  fruit  balls,  and  all  those  other  delicious  candies. 
Many  a  wise  grown-up  knows  how  toothsome  and 
wholesome  they  are — how  dainty  and  tempting.  Try 
Huyler's  "Fresh  Every  Hour  Mixture" — crisp,  hard 
candies  in  sealed  tins.  At  any  Huyler  agency  or  store. 

Jjsk  for  c/our  favorite 


'NEW  YORK 

67  Stores*^  Agencies 
almost  everywhere 

In  Canada-many  agencies;  Eactortj  and  store  in  Toronto 

Prices  higher  in  Pacific  Coast  States 
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BEACON 

THERE  ARE   NO    BETTER 

SHOES 


FOR  FIT        FOR  STYLE         EORWEAR 


F.fii.Hqyt  JAoe  Cbmpany.^^a^er^;  /Manchester,  JVei^  Hainps/iire 
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A  Friendly  Light 

Courteous — Law-Obeying — All-Revealing 


Warner -Lenz,  in  the  test  of 
time,  has  won  supreme  place 
among  lawful  lenses. 

They  are  used  today  by  a 
million  drivers  who  obey  the 
Golden  Rule. 

They  are  standard  equip- 
ment now  on  many  of  the  finest 
cars. 

On  every  road  you  see  their 
glareless  flood-light.  And  the 
roads  are  lighted  as  they  never 
were  before. 


sides,  ditches,  curves  and  turns 
where  shaft -lights  cannot 
reach. 

It  is  legal  everywhere,  yet 
the  rays  are  not  restricted  to  42 
inches  high.  The  road  signs  are 
not  hidden.  There  are  no  direct 
beams,  no  glare  rays  which 
need  to  be  held  down. 

The  light  is  not  affected  by 
rise  and  fall  of  the  car,  nor  by 
turning  of  the  lens  in  the  lamp- 
rim.    That  is  vitally  important. 


It  Is  Time  to  Act  Abundant  Light 


It  is  time  to  act  if 
your  car  still  lacks 
Warner -Lenz. 

A  thousand  laws, 
both  state  and  local, 
now  forbid  the  glare - 
light.  Reason  forbids 
it ,  safety  and  courtesy 
forbid.  Anything  so 
offensive  and  so  dan- 
gerous must  go. 

The  Warner-Lenz 
displaces  glare-light 
with  a  tenfold  better 
light.  Instead  of  a 
narrow  shaft-light  it 
gives  you  a  wide- 
spread flood  of  light. 

It  lights  the  road- 


Standard  Equipment  on 

Packard 

White 

Stutz 

Westcott 

Peerless 

Case 

Moon 

Davis 

Murray 

McFarlan 

Crawford 

Daniels  8 

Fiat 

Cunningham 

Ohio  Electric 

Anderson 

Marmon 

Standard  8 

Lenox 

Nash 

Dorris 

Doble  Steam 

Rock  Falls                     | 

Motor 

Trucks             1 

Lombard  Tractor               Vim    1 

With  Warner-Lenz, 
dimmers  are  unneces- 
sary. Your  full  light 
is  always  available. 
And  the  light  spreads 
out,  revealing  clearly 
all  you  need  to  see. 

All  the  tenseness 
of  night  driving  is 
eliminated. 

Go  today  and  let 
your  dealer  insert  the 
Warner-Lenz.  It  has 
won  top  place  in  this 
field,  with  experts 
and  with  laymen. 
You  would  not  return 
to  old-style  lenses  for 
ten  times  the  cost. 


(^i^myz<:J  ^:.:::v:i) 


This  i*  A.  P.  Warner  of  the   Warner  Auto-Meter  Fame  and 
Inventor  of  the  Magnetic  Speedometer 

$3.50  to  $5.00  Per  Set,  According  to  Size 

West  of  Rockies,  25c  Per  Pair  Extra  Canadian  Prices,  $4.50  to  $6.50 

WARNER -PATTERSON   CO.,  ^04  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago 
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going  through  the  gate."     Colonel  Green- 
way  continues: 

"I  got  an  officer  friend  of  mine  to  talk 
to  the  guard,  and  Bill  picked  up  my  bags 
and  followed  me.  To  my  surprize  he  got 
through  the  gate  without  being  seen 
by  the  guard,  and  we  proceeded  to  the 
gang-plank.  There  we  ran  into  a  snag. 
The  captain  called  out  to  stop  that  civilian, 
and  BiU  was  held  up.  It  was  only  mo- 
mentarily, however.  I  stept  up  and  told 
the  captain  that  he  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
carrj"ing  my  bags  aboard  for  me,  and  the 
captain  permitted  him  to  pass. 

"When  Bill  got  into  that  stateroom  of 
mine  he  was  the  happiest  man  I  ever  saw. 
'  If  you  get  me  olf  this  boat  they  wU  have 
to  throw  me  and  hog-tie  me  and  caixy  me 
off,'  was  the  way  BiU  jiut  it  as  he  sank 
into  a  chair  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"We  sailed  that  night  at  high  tide,  and 
Bill  stayed  secreted  in  my  room.  I  would 
smuggle  food  from  the  dining-room  to 
him,  but  after  two  daj^s  of  this  Bill  re- 
belled at  having  to  live  on  cold  food  and 
declared  that  he  intended  having  regular 
meals  like  the  others  on  board.  I  told 
him  that  if  he  were  disco^  ered,  the  chances 
were  that  he  would  find  himself  in  the  brig, 
but  he  said  he  would  risk  it,  and  out  of  my 
stateroom  he  went. 

"BiU  had  just  one  chance.  There  were 
150  civiUans  on  board,  going  over  for' em- 
ployment on  government  work  in  France. 
It  was  possible,  but  not  at  aU  probable, 
for  Bill  to  mingle  with  them  and  get  by. 
I  went  on  to  dinner  in  the  first  cabin, 
and  after  dinner  concluded  that  I  would 
look  about  for  BiU.  I  expected  to  find 
him  in  the  brig,  but  he  was  not  there. 
I  made  my  way  to  the  dining-saloon  where 
the  eiviUan  passengers  had  their  meals 
and  looked  in. 

"At  the  extreme  end  of  a  very  long 
table  I  saw  BUI.  He  was  engrossed  in 
a  menu  and  was  ordering  the  most  de- 
lectable things  to  be  found  on  it.  Every- 
body on  the  vessel  got  to  know  BiU  and 
he  was  in  his  element.  He  needed  no 
further  guidance  by  me  whUo  on  board. 
Arguments  were  referred  to  BiU  for 
settlement  and  he  was  looked  to  among 
the  eiviUan  passengers  as  a  general  source 
of  information,  being  consulted  as  to 
when  we  would  arri^'e  in  the  submarine 
zone,  when  we  would  land,  and  about 
everything  else  that  came  up. 

"How  to  get  BiU  ashore  at  Brest  was 
a  problem  that  loomed  large  before  me, 
but  it  did  not  worry  BUI  to  any  great 
extent.  Power  Conway  was  on  board  and 
I  enlisted  his  services,  and  between  us  we 
managed  to  smuggle  BiU  aboard  the  tug 
and  get  him  ashore.  Now  the  question 
was  to  got  Bill  to  Paris,  and  in  this  I  was 
assisted  by  General  Harbord,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

"We  arrived  in  Paris,  where  I  was  kept 
for  several  weeks  at  headquarters.  One 
night  I  returned  home  in  Paris  and  in- 
formed BiU  that  1  had  been  assigned  to 
the  First  Division  and  ordered  up  to  the 
front.  Bill  was  delighted  and  ready  to 
l)ut  off  at  once,  and,  altho  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  me,  it  never  fee/-ed  him. 

"It  never  occurred  to  Bill  that  he  was 
a  civilian  in  France,  with  no  military  con- 
nection whatever,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  civilian  to  accompany  me 
to  the  front.  In  this  dilemma  I  placed 
the  situation  before  Col.  Malin  Craig.  He 
is  a  general  now,  and  it  made  a  strong 
ajipeal  to  him.  He  wanted  to  make  Bill 
a  ca])tain  of  military  police,  but  BiU  would 
have  none  of  that.  He  wanted  to  get  to 
the  front,  and  to  the  front  we  started. 

"Together  we  aiTived  within  seven  miles 
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ESSEX 

MOTORS 

DETROIT 
USA 
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300,000  Friends  Now 

The  New  Light  Weight  SI 395  Enduring  Car 
Wins  Friends   Because  of   Its   Performance 

Advertise  the  Essex 


(36) 


We  advertise  the  Essex  merely  to  get 
people  to  examine  and  ride  in  the  car. 

We  have  found  no  way  to  describe  it 
that  is  half  so  impressive  as  a  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  Essex  was  announced  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  to  be  advertised  by 
those  who  would  ride  in  it.  The  car 
would  not  be  advertised  as  other  cars  have 
been  advertised. 

No  claims  would  be  made  for  it.  Peo- 
ple were  asked  to  go  see  it — take  a  ride 
and  we  would  rely  upon  its  quality  to 
speak  for  itself. 

You  know  how  the  Essex  has  won  its 
place  by  what  people  are  saying  about  it. 

On  the  first  day  the  Essex  was  shown — 
January  i6th — close  to  five  thousand  peo- 
ple in  all  parts  of  the  country  responded 
to  the  invitation  to  ride  in  the  Essex. 

Had  Been  Expected 
T\vo  Years 

The  response  was  large  because  the 
Essex  had  been  expected  for  two  years. 
But  only  the  distributors  and  a  few  others 
had  been  permitted  to  ride  in  it  up  to 
that  time. 

Now  it  is  known  in  every  section. 

It  has  awakened  the  interest  of  all  who 
realize  the  value  of  low  first  cost,  econom- 
ical operation,  combined  \yith  qualities  of 
performance,  riding  ease,  endurance  and 
other  attractions  heretofore  obtainable  in 
only  large  and  costly  cars. 

Users  of  big  cars  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  Essex  because  they  have  found  it  to 
possess  the  very  qualities  most  prized  in 
the  cars  they  operate  and  at  a  great  sav- 
ing in  cost  and  expense  of  operation. 


But  users  of  good  light  weight  cars  are  the  most 
urgent  supporters  of  the  Essex. 

They  see  in  it  all  the  advantages  they  know  in 
their  cars  with  the  additional  qualities  of  cars  that 
cost  two  and  three  times  as  much  as  they  have 
paid  for  their  automobiles. 

Essex  Qualities  Not 
Comparable  to  Any  Car 

No  other  one  car  is  like  the  Essex  in  degree  of 
beauty,  comfort,  performance  or  endurance. 
Other  cars  closely  match  it  in  some  of  these  par- 
ticulars. But  those  who  attempt  to  describe  the 
Essex  use  a  dozen  different  well-known  makes  for 
comparison. 

Its  lightness  and  cost  are  compared  to  the  cars 
best  known  for  their  class.  Performance  compar- 
isons go  into  the  high-priced  car  field.  Essex  speed, 
Essex  acceleration  and  Essex  hill  climbing  are  al- 
most invariably  stated  in  terms  of  such  perform- 
ance as  are  made  by  cars  best  known  in  those 
particulars.         , 

The  finest  and  costliest  closed  cars  are  referred 
to  as  being  the  nearest  to  Essex  in  riding  quality. 

Cars  that  have  proved  their  leadership  in  the 
field  of  endurance  are  the  standard  by  which  the 
long  life  of  the  Essex  is  measured. 

And  the  appointment  detail  of  the  Essex  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  which  describe  the  most  desirable 
makes  in  that  particular. 

Note  Ho\v  People  Agree 
on  the  Essex 

These  facts  are  merely  suggestive  of  the  Essex. 

People  who  know  the  Essex  understand  how 
completely  it  meets  their  idea  of  motor  car  value. 

The  interesting  fact  about  what  one  hears 
among  motorists  is  the  practically  universal  ap- 
proval everyone  has  for  it. 

There  is  no  middle  ground  endorsement.  It  is 
nearest  to  being  a  unanimously  accepted  car  than 
any  we  have  ever  known. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  Essex.  Its  value  will 
prompt  you  to  say  such  nice  things  about  it  as  will 
richly  reward  us  for  advertising  to  you  to  go  see  it. 
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For  a  Quick,  Safe  Stop— the  Tread 
That  Is  Geared-to-the-Road 


THE  emergency  brake  is  of 
no  use  when  the  car  slides 
on  and  the  wheels  are 
locked.  Every  motorist  has  had 
that  experience  and  knows  the 
dangers. 

Geared-to-the-Road  tires 
are  needed — the  famous  Miller 
Tread  of  many  caterpillar  feet 
that  lock  with  the  ground  like  cogs. 

Transmits  Full  Power 

This  scientific  principle  is  used 
in  all  branches  of  mechanics. 
But  for  tires  it  comes  in  the 
Miller  only — for  we  control  the 
Geared-to-the-Road  patents. 

In  motion  the  Miller  Tread 
meshes  with  the  road,  so  you  get 
full  power  ahead  from  the  wheels. 


AnJ  Geared-to-the-Road,  by 

its    positive    traction,    helps   the 
speeding  car  to  hold  the  road. 

-Distance  and  Uniform 

Geared-to-the-Road  would 
make  any  tire  desirable,  but  coup- 
led as  it  is  with  uniform  mileage, 
it  makes  the  Miller  doubly  valu- 
able to  motorists.  Tire  after  tire 
— not  merely  some — is  built  to 
a  single  long-distance  standard. 
Our  workers  are  trained  to  this 
system  of  uniform  workmanship. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  make 
mileage  uniform. 

When  tires  like  these  are  made, 
why  go  without  them?  Find  the 
authorized  Miller  dealer,  or  write 
us  for  his  name. 


The  Miller  Rubber  Company,  Dept.  A- 1 09,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes,  the  Team-Mates  of  Uniform  Tires;  also 
Miller  Surgeons  Grade  Rubber  Goods,  for  Homes  as  well  as  Hospitals 

DEALERS :  Write  for  attractive  tire  agency  proposition  in  open  territory. 
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of  the  front  lino  bofor(>  Bill  was  finall.v  hold 
up.  He  had  como  7,()()()  mil(>s  on  lijs  own 
n'si)onsil)ility,  without  ono  lino  of  au- 
thority from  any  ono,  and  was  now  at-tually 
at  tho  front  and  in  tho  face  of  the  eneni\', 
and  was  still  a  ciNilian.  And  it  was  there 
in  the  Toul  s(>etor  that  Bill  eidistcnl  and 
boearae  otlticially  wliat  he  had  been  at 
heart  and  in  fact  for  many  weeks — one  of 
the  American  Exix'ditionary  Force. 

"From  tiu>n  on  liill  and  I  were  tofjether 
without  danger  of  beinj?  separated  by 
army  regulations.  He  became  my  orderly 
and  remained  .so  throusrhout.  Thi>  only 
time  we  were  separatetl  was  when  Bill  was 
in  the  hospital  recovering  from  shell- 
wotmds.  We  came  back  togeth(>r  and 
Bill  went  with  me  to  Hot  Hjmugs,  Ark., 
where  we  both  took  baths.  We  separated 
at  Fort  Worth,  Bill  going  on  to  Ajo  by 
another  route,  while  I  came  on  to  Bisbee." 

And  that  is  the  story  of  Bill  Davidson, 
whose  devotion  to  his  chief  is  unlimited. 
It  causes  him  to  ."do  the  impossible" 
and  to  override  all  of  th(^  regulations  of  the 
War  Department.  It  is  a  story  in  the 
telling  of  which  Colonel  Greenway  takes 
the  greatest  pride  and  in  which  a  spirit  of 
affection    is    dominant. 

Bill  quit  his  job  to  go  to  war  with  Jack 
Greenway,  and  he  did. 


JUDGE  PRYOR,  MR.  POTTER,  BOWIE- 
KNIVES,  AND  A  DARK  ROOM 


THOSE  lively  days  when  American 
gentlemen,  occasionally  decided-,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  by  seeing  who  could 
kill  the  other  first  were  recalled  to  many 
minds  by  the  Digest's  mention  of 
dueling  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  late 
Judge  Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  New  York,  who 
was  "a  Confederate  general  during  the 
Civil  War.  One  of  the  Judge's  duels  was 
with  Oswald  B.  Finney,  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  legislature,  who  was  so  badly 
wounded  in  the  course  of  the  ai'gument 
that  it  was  thought  he  would  die.  Judge 
Pryor's  most  famous  connection  with 
dueling,  however,  came  about  through  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and 
John  F.  Potter,  an  abolitionist  elected  to 
Congress  on  the  Republican  ticket  from 
Waukesha  and  Walworth  counties,  Wis- 
consin. According  to  one  report.  Judge 
Pryor.  as  the  challenged  party,  had  the 
choice  of  weapons;  he  named  bowie- 
knives  in  a  dark  room,  "whereupon  the 
challenge  was  withdrawn."  There  is  a 
slight  mistake  in  this  report,  half  a  dozen 
correspondents  inform  us.  According  to 
these  authorities.  Judge  Pryor,  who  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  tire-eater  even  for  a  South- 
ern gentleman  in  those  days,  challenged 
the  abolitionist,  whereupon  Mr.  Potter 
chose  as  the  weapons  to  be  used  bowie- 
knives  in  a  dark  room.  "Pryor  backed 
out,"  reports  Dr.  C.  S.  Thompson,  of 
Cedarville,  111.,  "saying  that  no  gentle- 
man Avould  so  c  emean  himself  as  to  fight 
in  such  a  coarse,  vulgar  fashion."  Dr. 
Thompson  continues: 

It  was  commonly  believed  and  stated 
in  the  press  of  that  time  (1859  or  1860) 
that  Pryor  would  not  have  retreated  had 
Potter  chosen  pistols  at  the  usual  distance, 
for,  with  that  weapon,  Pryor  would  have 


I'hc   Lilcniry   Di-icsl  for    M<i\    '.'>.    I') I*) 

had  the  advantage,  he  being  a  \veli-|)rac- 
tised  pistol-shot,  while  Potter  was  not,  but 
who  would  probably  lui\(>  found  it  easy 
to  do  uj)  ills  siiuiller  antagonist  with  l)owie- 
knives. 

Charles  M.  Dey,  an  ex-captain  in  tii(^ 
United  States  Cavalry,  1801-1 800,  writes 
from  Horndon,  Virginia,  that  he  is  "77 
years  young  tiiis  itionth,"  and  remembers 
distinctly  the  circumstances  of  tho  near- 
duel.  Congressman  Potter  chose  bowie- 
knives  in  the  face  of  the  most  viol(>nt 
protests  from  Pryor's  seconds,  who  charac- 
terized such  weapons  as  "inhuman  and 
barbarous."  Mr.  Potter  refused  to  yi(!ld 
his  choice,  however,  even  tho  his  friends 
told  him  that  such  weapons,  used  in  a 
dark  room,  meant  certain  death.  "Yes — 
and  to  the  other  fellow,  too,"  comments 
Captain  Dey.  "Mr.  Potter's  constituents 
were  so  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the 
matter,"  writes  A.  W.  Graham  from 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  "that  they  had  made 
and  presented  to  him  a  bowie-knife  seven 
feet  long,  on  the  blade  of  which  were  en- 
graved Mr.  Potter's  name,  the  date,  and 
the  motto:  'Always  ready  for  a  Pryor 
engagement.'" 

From  the  Bona  vie  Ranch,  White  Salmon, 
Washington,  E.  E.  Bentley  writes  concern- 
ing the  direct  cause  and  some  humorous 
outgrowths  of  the  near-duel: 

It  grew  out  of  a  speech  by  the  Honorable 
Potter,  made  after  the  attack  on  Sumner. 
Because  of  the  language  used,  this  speech 
was  very  offensive  to  the  Southern  mem- 
bers. The  outcome  was  that  Mr.  Pryor 
challenged  Potter  and  he,  being  the  chal- 
lenged party,  chose  "bowie-knives  in  a 
dark  room."  Mr.  Pryor  insisted  that  was 
barbarous  and  would  not  fight  on  those 
terms.  Mr.  Potter  replied  that  he  con- 
sidered the  custom  of  dueling  a  barbarous 
one,  and  that  it  might  as  well  be  done  in 
a  barbarous  way.  The  result  was  the 
duel  never  was  fought. 

In  the  House,  at  the  time,  was  a  little 
Irishman.  Pending  the  outcome  of  the 
challenge,  both  Potter  and  Pryor  were 
absent.  At  the  roU-call  when  the  clerk 
of  the  House  called  the  name  of  Mr. 
Potter,  the  little  Irishman  arose  and  said, 
"Misther  Spaker,  Mr.  Potter  has  a  Pryor 
engagement."  The  roll  went  on  until 
Mr.   Pryor's  name  was  called,  when  the 

little     Irishman    again    arose    and    said :  Tj^ "  ^^  p 

"Misther  Spaker,  Mr.  Pryor  is  as  clay  in  M"^^ /IT'W^mTT'P^^  O 

the  hands  of  the  Potter."  M.  €^  ^^J  ^  C^CCC'O 

Ihez^euttc 

Shavitff  Ct§am 

This  new  shaving  cream,  which  is  prepared  with 
particular  thought  for  the  needs  of  the  safety 
razor,  possesses  medicinal  qualities  that  keep 
the  skin  healthful.  The  rich,  creamy  lather  it 
forms  does  not  gum  up  between  the  guard  and 
blade,  helps  the  blade  cut  easily  and  evenly,  pre- 
vents irritation  of  the  skin,  and  is  a  healing  agent 
to  small  abrasions  or  scrapes.  It  is  cooling  and 
soothing  to  the  skin. 

Buy  Ta  jar  of  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream 
from  .your  druggist  for  soc.  Mail  us  the  carton,  with 
his  name,  and  receive  free  a  25c  package  of  Ingram's 
Zodenta,  for  the  teeth.  If  your  druggist  is  not  supplied, 
mail  the  soc  3o  us  and  receive  the  jar  of  Ingram's 
Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  with  the  Zodenta. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

77  Tenth  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Windsor,  Ontario  (121) 

To  convince  yourself  of  its  merits  write 
for  free  sample 


Three  Out,  All  Out.—"  Might  I  ask  how 
my  three-act  drama  is  coming  on,  sir? 
Has  it  been  accepted?"  questioned  the 
the  young  dramatist  eagerly. 

"  The  three  members  of  the  readmg 
committee  have  read  it,"  replied  the 
manager,  "  and  I  think  it  will  do  with 
one  act  cut  out." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  is  no  worse,  sir," 
said  its  author,  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  But,"  continued  the  manager,  "  un- 
fortunately each  one  wants  to  strike  out 
a  different  act." — Harper's   Magazine. 


The  Ultimate  in  Gloom.— Hook — "Old- 
bo.v  is  the  most  melancholy  fellow  I  know." 

Crook — "  You're  right.  He  proposed 
to  a  girl  once  by  asking  her  how  she  would 
like  to  become  his  widow."  —  London 
Til-Bits. 


Any  Road  —  Any  where 

A  NY  motor  route  in  the 
-^"^  United  States  becomes  as 
familiar  to  you  as  the  street 
on  which  you  live,  if  you  use 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 
%  BLUE  BCDK.  S 

The  Standard  Road  Guide 
of  America  . 

Drop  in  at  the  next  bookstore, 
supply  store,  garage,  or  news- 
stand and  examine  a  copy. 
Price  $3.00,  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  $3.15. 


Tlie  Automobile  Blue  Book 
Publishing  Company 

>rk  Chicago 

Ein  Francisco 
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Tms  powder  keeps  my  gums 

firm  and  healthy 


My  gums  are  no  longer 

tendei they    do    not 

bleed  easily — they  have 
stopped  receding,  I  am 
no  longer  threatened 
with  pyorrhea! 


THE  danger  of  unchecked  pyorrhea  (also  called 
Riggs'  Disease)  to  general  health  is  now  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  medical  and  dental  professions.  Pyorrhea 
starts  with  inflammation  and  is  followed  by  tender, 
bleeding  gums  which  causes  them  to  recede  and  expose 
the  root  structure  of  the  teeth. 

Unless  checked  by  prompt  effective  measures,  points  of 
infection  develop  underneath  the  gum  margin  and  per- 
mit bacteria  to  enter  the  system.  The  delicate  peridental 
membrane  which  holds  the  teeth  firmly  in  their  sockets 
— and  the  bony  structure  of  the  sockets  themselves — 
are  gradually  destroyed.  The  teeth  loosen  and  even- 
tually fall  out  or  must  be  extracted. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  a  safeguard  against  pyorrhetlc  conditions 
—is  an  effective  check  to  pyorrhea's  progress.  Pyorrhocide  Powder 
is  endorsed  by  dentists  as  an  effective  means  of  correcting  pyorrhetic 
conditions ;  as  a  home  treatment  that  co-operates  with  their  skill. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  soothes  and  heals;  tends  to  check  infection; 
restores  normal  circulation  and  tone  to  the  gum  tissues.  It  removes 
the  mucoid  deposits  and  daily  accretions  before  they  become  irri- 
tating tartar  deposits,  which  are  usually  the  cause  of  pyorrhea's 
start. 

For  nine  years,  The  Pyorrhocide  Clinic  (devoted  exclusively  to  pyorrhea 
treatment  and  oral  prophylaxis)  made  exhaustive  experiments  with  Pyorrhocide 
Powder.  The  results  of  this  research  and  analysis  have  proved  to  the  dental 
profession  its  value  in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  pyorrhea. 

Its  superiority  for  general  use  as  a 
dentifrice  has  also  been  thoroughly  de- 
monstrated by  thousands  of  users. 

All  leading  druggists  and  dental  supply 
houses  sell  Pyorrhocide  Powder.  It  is 
economical  because  a  dollar  package  con- 
tains sufficient  quantity  for  six  months' 
use — twice  daily. 

The  Dentinol  &  Pyorrhocide 
Company,  Inc. 

1476  Broadway  New  York  City 


lYORRHOClDF 

POWDER        *- 


FREE  SAMPLE 

and  Booklet 

Upon  request  we  will 
send  you  a  liberal 
sample  of  Pyorrho- 
cide Powder,  with  our 
educational  booklet 
on  causes,  effects, 
treatment  and 
.  prevention  of  pyor- 
rhea. 


^JfcDICATED  OENTlFf   I 

tic  pnvtsncfi  An;;-  ■'      -■: 

PYORRHEA 

OFT-BLEEDING-SPONGV 
RECEDING  GUM  > 


OOTH  GUM  A«o  MOUTH  Hi  A' 


8.  PYORRHOCIDE  CO.     tlj' 


We  shall  continue  to  produce  through  exhaustive  scientific  research,  ^y/^^/<ii^uA/&^ 
and  by  unlimited  clinical  facilities,  only  such  a  dentifrice  as  ^^  <x2^yi^r- 
is  proved  most  effective  for  promoting  tooth,  gum  and  mouth  health. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

4 

Continued 


THE  BIRTH  AND  DEATH  OF  STARS 


President 


nr*HAT  celestial  bodies  may  be  young  or 
-'■  old,  may  appear,  wax,  wane,  and  die, 
has  long  been  recognized  by  astronomers. 
The  accepted  theory  of  star-formation  has 
been  that  stars  are  condensed  from  nebu- 
lous masses  of  gas  or  "star-dust,"  such  as 
we  know  to  exist  in  manj^  parts  of  the 
heavens.  That  there  is  a  second  and  more 
important  way  is  the  belief  of  William 
Duncan  MacMillan,  of  Chicago  University, 
whose  paper  on  "Stellar  Evolution," 
first  printed  in  The  Astro-physical  Journal, 
has  just  appeared  in  pamphlet  form. 
Dr.  MacMillan  begins  with  the  formation 
of  the  atom  itself,  whose  mass  and  weight 
he  believes  to  be  due  to  energies  locked 
up  in  it  in  some  way  yet  unexplained.  If 
these  are  dissipated,  the  mass  and  weight 
of  the  atom  disappear — in  other  Words, 
there  is  no  atom  left.  Space  is  filled  -ndth 
wandering  energies,  and  whenever  these 
become  imprisoned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  an  atom,  the  birth  of  a  star  has  begun. 
Around  some  material  nucleus  these  atoms 
gather  until  the  star  is  formed.  Every 
star  is  a  "singular  point"  in  an  infinite 
field  of  energy.  Through  it  the  waves  of 
energy  ebb  and  flow.  When  the  flow 
exceeds  the  ebb  the  star  grows;  when  the 
ebb  is  greater,  it  dwindles  and  perhaps 
dies.  Dr.  MacMillan's  theory  evidently 
depends  very  largely  on  his  conception 
of  the  birth  of  an  atom.  There  must  be 
something,  he  says,  to  account  for  the 
blackness  of  the  sky.  Why  does  it  not 
blaze  with  the  light  of  the  stars  that  must 
exist  in  infinite  space?  Some  of  it  may 
be  absorbed  by  opaque  bodies,  as  suggested 
recently  in  these  columns,  but  this  does 
not  suit  Dr.  MacMillan.  To  summarize 
his  argument: 

"It  may,  indeed,  be  true  that  such  dark 
material  exists  in  space,  but  nevertheless 
it  can  not  account  for  the  blackness  of  the 
sky,  because  the  energy  which  it  intercepts 
is  either  retained  or  radiated.  If  it  is 
radiated,  then  there  is  no  change  in  the 
total  amount  of  radiation.  If  the  energy 
is  retained,  then  the  dark  material  would 
eventually  become  hot  and  woiild  itself 
be  brought. 

"The  accepted  notion  that  radiant 
energy  suffers  no  loss  in  transmission 
tlirough  a  dust-free  ether  is  not  analogous 
to  other  ])hysical  processes,  for  in  the 
l)hysical  world  'pfrfection'  does  not  seem 
to  be  attained.  It  may  be  quite  accurate 
(Mit)ugh  to  assume  that  there  is  no  loss  in 
such  distances  as  arc  encountered  in  the 
solar  system,  but  appreciably  wrong  when 
the  dii-tances  encountered  are  of  inter- 
st(>llar  dimensions.  If  dark  material  seems 
inadequate  to  diminish  the  total  amount 
of  radiation,  w-e  may  have  recourse  to  the 
absorption  of  enei-gy  in  the  ether.  But 
the  energy  can  not  be  absorlxni  without 
doing  work,  and  in  casting  about  for  some 
soit  of  w^ork  which  this  lost  energy  might 
do  there  occuis  the  possil)ility  that  it  is 
hero   that   the   foundations  of   the  atorhs 
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AServantThat 
'Nsver  Fails  Tou — the 


fIUMPHR£V 


Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater. 


WHEN  a  bath  is  wanted — when  you  must  shave 
in  a  hurry — at  dish  washing  time — on  laundry 
day — or  in  the  middle  of  night,  hot  w^ater  in 
abundance — freshly  heated — is  one  of  the  great  com- 
forts and  joys  of  home.  Its  influence  is  felt  in  a  score 
of  ways  in  the  daily  health  and  happiness  of  your 
family. 

The  Humphrey  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  is  the 
modern  w^ay  of  having  this  service.  It  is  the  prompt, 
dependable  "servant"  that  ministers  to  your  hot  water 
needs. 

Merely  Turn  the  Faucet 

When  you  need  hot  water,  turn  the  faucet.  The 
Humphrey  down  in  the  cellar,  instantly  and  automati- 
cally heats  fresh  watei  and  delivers  it  to  you  promptly 
in  bath  room,  kitchen  or  laundry.  It  never  keeps  you 
waiting — never  fails.  Just  as  you  press  the  electric 
light  button  without  the  slightest  doubt  that  light  will 
result,  you  turn  the  faucet  and  kf^oiv  that  hot  water 
will  come.  The  quantity  is  endless.  There's  alw^ays 
enough  for  all — the  whole  year  around. 


This  is  modern  service — for  the  modern  man  and 
his  family.  It  makes  home  life  worth  living.  It  affects 
every  member  and  every  operation  of  the  home,  and 
it  costs  so  little  that  any  home  can  afford  it — actually 
less  per  gallon  of  hot  water  than  any  other  system — in 
fact  about  one-tenth  cent  per  gallon. 

The  Humphrey's  distinctive  appearance  is  suggestive 
of  its  scientific  and  mechanical  perfection  throughout. 
Many  thousands  of  these  heaters  are  now  in  use — in 
homes  of  all  sizes — in  stores  and  offices  and  public 
buildings.  It  is  the  acknowledged  leader.  Made  by 
a  company  of  34  years'  manufacturing  experience. 
Guaranteed  unqualifiedly  to  give  satisfaction,  or  money 
back.     Easily  installed  in  any  building. 

Sold   by    Gas    Companies   and 
Leading  Plumbers   Everywhere 

Take  the  first  step  toward*  securing  this  w^onderful 
hot  v/ater  service  for  your  home.  Write  for  interesting 
booklet,  "Hot  Water  Like  Magic;"  also,  for  name  of 
concern  in  your  town  that  sells  the  Humphrey  Auto- 
matic Gas  Water  Heater. 


HUMPHREY  COMPANY 


{ 


Div.  of  Ruud  Mfg. 
Dept.  A 


Co. 


KalamazoO)  Michigan 


S460 
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What  Uncle  Sam  Taught  Us 

"Saw  a  Kissel-built  truck  at  the  front  and  it's  a  bear,"  wrote 
a  Kissel  soldier  boy  with  the  American  E.  F.  last  Fall,  and 
we  here  at  the  factory  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  for  up  to 
that  time  we  had  wondered  if  the  24  hour  pace  we  had  main- 
tained was  gi\'ing  results  "Over  There."  For  over  a  year  we 
were  a  part  of  the  most  highly  specialized  and  "efficiency- 
ized"  manufacturing  organization  that  human  ingenuity  and 
money  could  perfect.  Every  man  in  our  organization  went 
through  a  most  gruelling  training  course  in  his  particular 
work — building  to  U.  S.  War  Specifications — the  most  minute, 
strict  and  accurate  measurements  in  the  World.  This  'toeing 
the  mark'  under  a  veritable  mihtary  regime  made  different 
men  of  us — we  became  experts — a  highly  specialized  organiza- 
tion trained  to  the  minute — 
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Performance  chart  shows  how  a  Kissel  "Freighter"  truck  com- 
pares with  new  type  "A"  U.  S.  Army  truck  after  compar- 
ison of  sizes,  gear  ratios  end  other  units,  was  made. 

And  then  November  11th  dawned — the  armistice  was  signed — 
the  war  was  over ! 

Since  that  day  we  have  been  gradually  getting  back  to  peace- 
time work — and  it  is  with  tbe  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm, 
knowledge  and  co-operation  that  characterized  our  "Building 
to  U.  S.  War  Specifications"  that  we  now  are  "Building  to  U. 
S.  Re-adjustment   Specifications." 

Building  to  Business  Specifications 

The  business  men  of  the  United  States  have  before  them 
one  of  the  greatest  and  gravest  problems  of  the  age — the  her- 
culean task  of  not  only  feeding  and  clothing  at  least  one-half 
the  population  of  Europe,  but  producing  and  delivering  an  end- 
less variety  of  supplies,  materials  and  equipment  necessary  to 
build  up  the  millions  of  acres  of  devastated  land  and  the  thou- 
sands of  destroyed  towns. 

In  short — while  in  war  time  Production  was  the  question  of 
the  day — in  peace  time  Distribution  is  the  problem  of  the  day — 
with  the  motor  truck  as  the  logical  solution. 

Transportation  delays  must  be  eliminated — shipping  efiiciency 
must  be  increased— an  endless  chain  must  connect  the  source 
of  demand  with  the  source  of  supply. 

This  situation  which  has  been  apparent  to  careful  observers 
since  the  dark  days  of  August,  1914,  calls  for  something  more 
that  the  ordinary  truck — it  calls  for  a  truck  built  to  U.  S. 
Business  and  Industrial  SjxHafications — at  least  so  we  thought 
when  we  brought  our  eleven  years  of  motor  truck  designing 
and  construction  experience  to  bear,  to  produce  the  kind  of 
motor  trucks  the  experienced  tru(^k  owner  would  build  were 
he  designing  the  trucks  to  solve  the  new  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

Determining  Factors 

Every  business  man  who  understands  what  a  motor  truck 
should  do  under  varying  conditions  knows  that  first — to  pro- 
duce a  well  performing  truck,  it  is  of  the  greatest  imiwrtance 
to  properly  select  and  combine  the  factors  which  govein  the 
design  proi)erly ;  .s(>cond — tbat  with  the  cai)acity  of  the  vehicle 
determined,  the  most  imporlanf  factors  to  be  considered  are  the 
total  weight  of  tlie  truck,  motor  size,  motor  speed,  rear  axle 
ratio,  tire  size,  speed  of  tb(>  vehicle  and  low  gear  ratio  in  the 
transmission:  third — that  only  the  i»roper  selection  and  com* 
bination  of  these  factors  in  any  size  truck  and  for  any  line 
of  business  will  give  the  owner  the  results  be  looks  for  and 
which  are — well  balanced  power  transmission  from  motor  to 
rear  tires — good  performance  ability  on  levels  and  grades  and 
low  fuel  consumption.  'l'h(>se  are  the  determining  factors  tbat 
have  alway.s  guided  Ki.ssel  in  producing  Kissel  motor  trucks. 


Analyzing  the  Results 

On  account  of  its  adaptability  to  practically  every  transporta- 
tion requirement,  the  two-ton  truck  is  the  popular  capacity. 
When  Uncle  Sam  was  designing  his  type  "A"  Army  truck  he 
mobilized  the  Nation's  greatest  engineers  to  design  a  trouble- 
proof  two-ton  truck  of  uimsual  ability  for  military  service. 
At  the  same  time  the  Kissel  engineers  had  been  developing 
a  highly  perfected  truck  of  the  same  capacity  and  qualifications 
for  commercial  use. 

When  the  motor  sizes,  gear  ratios — in  fact  the  whole  power 
transmission  from  motor  to  rear  tires — were  compared,  it  was 
found  that  these  factors  were  almost  identical  in  both  jobs,  re- 
sulting in  the  Kissel  Freighter  more  closely  equaling  the  power, 
economy,  hill-climbing  and  heavy  road-pulling  ability  of  Uncle 
Sam's  truck  than  any  other  truck  of  like  capacity. 
Thus  by  carefully  studying  conditions  at  a  time  when  truck 
performance  was  a  vital  necessity  to  the  business  world,  the 
Kissel  "Freighter"  was  so  designed  that  it  is  a  truck  satisfac- 
tory in  fuel  consumption,  showing  great  ability  on  level  roads 
and  grades,  and  well  performing  in  every  line  of  haulage  work. 
This  ability  to  properly  select  and  combine  the  governing  fac- 
tors in  design  has  been  applied  to  the  entire  line  of  Kissel 
truck  models. 

The  "General  Utility"  has  a  chassis  capacity  including  body  of 
4000  lbs. — the  "Heavy  Duty"  with  a  chassis  capacity  includ- 
ing body  of  8600  lbs. — the  "Goliath,"  a  giant  in  strength  and 
power,  with  a  chassis  capacity  including  body  of  11,800  lbs. 
In  addition,  by  June  1st  Kissel  will  produce  the  new  "General 
Delivery"  truck,  designed  to  meet  the  many  urgent  requests  of 
present  Kissel  owners  for  a  %  to  1-ton  delivery  truck  to  sell  at 
a  price  that  is  moderate,  but  consistent  with  highest  quality. 
Among  the  many  structural  and  mechanical  Kissel  truck  fea- 
tures are — the  powerful  Kissel-built  engine,  designed  and  built 
at  the  Kissel  factories  for  motor  truck  power  purposes;  amid- 
ship  transmission  on  the  "Freighter,"  "Heavy  Duty"  and 
"Goliath,"  eliminating  a  long  propeller  shaft  and  the  possi- 
bility of  whipping;  rear  axles  of  the  most  perfected  type  of 
worm-drive  construction;  frame  of  pressed  steel,  subjected  to 
special  tests  and  counter-tests  for  enduring  strength  and 
rigidity  of  construction ;  radiators  of  cast  iron,  rigidly  con- 
structed with  ample  cooling  capacity.    And  so  on — 

Result — perfectly  balanced  trucks — weight,  size,  dimensions, 
power,  all  related  to  one  another  in  exact  harmony — giving  an 
incomparable  chassis  of  perfectly  balanced  moving  and  fixed 
units,  headlined  by  the  powerful  Kissel-built  engine — trucks 
in  which  the  haulage  and  delivery  requirements  of  over  200 
dilTerent  lines  of  business  are  built-in  at  the  beginning — that 
maintain  schedules  because  they  are  built  to  overcome  obstacles 
unsurmountable  with  trucks  of  less  development  and  experience. 

The  All -Year  Cab 

The  necessity  for  uninterrupted  transportation  throughout  the 
winter  months  prompted  Kissel  to  originate  the  ALL-YEAR 
Cab — that  protects  truck  drivers  in  wet  and  stormy  weather — 
increases  efficiency  of  the  driver — and  keeps  trucks  in  opera- 
tion the  year  round.  In  winter  it  is  entirely  closed.  In  sum- 
mer, by  removing  the  winter  attachments,  it  becomes  a  cool, 
open  housing^- 

Never  before  have  the  dependability,  adaptability  and  economy 
of  motor  truck  transportation  become  such  a  national  business 
necessity  as  today.  The  unusual  days  ahead  make  it  im- 
perative for  every  business  man — every  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial executive — to  realize  the  vital  importance  of  choos- 
ing the  right  make  of  trucks — which  is  the  moral  of  this  story. 
Such  men  should  have  the  l!)iy  Kissel  Truck  Catalogue,  show- 
ing how  Kissel  Trucks  will  fit  their  individual  requirements 
by  supplying  them  with  the  Three-way  Kissel  Truck  I'erform- 
ance  Range — over-supply  of  power,  unusual  aJbility  for  con- 
tinuous service,  and  low  oi'eratiug  cost. 


Kissel  Trucks  are  sold  in  all  principal  cities,  where  specifica- 
tions and  catalogue  may  be  nx^eived.  or  dirt»ct  from  factory, 
KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Hartford,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. -Adv. 
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SCIENCE  AIND   INVENTION 

Continued 


are  laid,  and  perhaps  also  the  completed 
structure. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
details  of  such  a  process.  Through  th(i 
agency  of  chlorophyll  it  is  known  that  the 
radiant  energy  of  the  sun  is  absorbed  and 
locked  up  in  the  organized  systems  of  the 
vegetable  world,  tho  the  mechanical 
details  of  the  process  are  quite  unknown. 
In  a  maniuH-  analogous  to  the  organic 
molecule,  and  by  a  process  the  details  of 
wliioh  are  quite  unknown,  we  inay  suppose 
that  the  ordinary  atom  comes  into  being 
and  that  the  familiar  properties  of  inertia 
and  gravitation  are  duo  to  the  energies 
locked  up  within.  Disrupt  the  atom  and 
set  its  energies  completely  free  and  the 
properties  of  mass  and  gravitation  at  once 
disappear. 

"Important  consequences  follow  the  ad- 
mission that  atoms  are  built  up  in  this 
manner.  It  would  follow  that  space  con- 
tains much  material  of  atomic  or  even 
molecular  dimensions,  and  that  regions 
long  undisturbed  by  stellar  objects  would 
tend  to  become  more  or  less  crowded  with 
atoms  and  molecules  on  account  of  the 
ceaseless  passage  of  radiant  energy  through 
it.  In  this  manner  we  see  the  genesis  of  a 
nebula  with  its  enormous  gravitational 
and  subatomic  energies.  A  sufficiently 
large  mass  in  its  journey  through  space 
would  gather  in  this  atomic  and  molecular 
material  and  feed  upon  its  substance  and 
energies.  It  would  be  a  nucleus  around 
which  material  would  gather.  If  this 
nucleus  were  relatively  small  and  dark, 
such  as  the  earth,  its  growth  would  be 
slow;  the  subatomic  energies  would  persist 
as  subatomic  energies,  and  the  mass  would 
increase.  In  the  course  of  time  the  in- 
tgrnal  pressure,  density,  and  temperature 
would  increase,  and  one  can  imagine  that 
a  critical  situation  would  eventually  be 
reached  in  which  the  subatomic  energies 
can  no  longer  wholly  persist  as  subatomic. 
The  'atoms  begin  to  break  down  and  give 
up  their  stores  of  energy.  In  the  event 
of  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  atom  we 
would  expect  the  complete  disappearance 
of  its  mass  and  a  complete  restitution  of 
the  energy  by  which  it  was  organized." 

If  the  dissolution  were  partial  we  would 
have  the  famiUar  phenomena  exhibited 
by  radium  and  its  related  substances. 
Thus  Dr.  MacMiUan's  hypothesis  serves 
to  explain  terrestrial  happenings  as  well 
as  celestial.  Space  forbids  our  following 
his  description  of  the  growth  and  decay 
of  stars.  One  interesting  feature  of  it  is 
his  suggestion  that  below  a  definite  size  a 
star  can  not  emit  light,  and  that  above 
another  definite  size  it  ceases  to  be  solid 
and  passes  into  a  nebula.  We  quote  the 
concluding  paragraph,  in  which  he  sums 
up  this  theory,  as  follows: 

"Two  processes  are  here  recognized  by 
which  a  star  comes  into  existence.  The 
first  is  a  possible  condensation  from  a 
nebula,  tho  this  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
inevitable  a  process  as  it  has  generally 
been  regarded.  The  second  is  the  growth 
of  a  nucleus — a  fragment  perhaps  from 
some  disrupted  mass,  a  witness  of  some 
Titanic  cataclysm — by  the  accretion  of 
atoms  and  small  particles  to  such  a  mass 
that  the'  release  of  subatomic  energies 
transforms  it  into  a  radiating  star.     By 


collision  or  very  close  approach  only  can 
we  ac(!Ount  for  a  star  passing  out  of  exis- 
tence, in  the  first  of  which  two  nuisses  are 
united  into  a  singh^  one,  and  in  the  second 
a  single  solid  mass  is  disrupted  into  many 
fragments.  But  during  the  continuance 
of  its  existenco  a  star  is  (;ssentially  u 
singular  point  in  an  infinite  fi(;ld  of  energy. 
Through  these  singular  points  the  energy 
ebbs  and  flows.  When  the  How  exceeds 
the  ebb  the  star  grows  in  mass  and  radiat- 
ing power  and  character  of  spectrum. 
When  tho  ebb  exceeds  the  flow  the  star 
declines  in  mass  and  radiation,  at  times 
even  to  the  point  of  extinction.  But  even 
during  the  p<!riod  when  its  radiation  fails, 
the  singular  point  persists,  and  through  it 
again  flows  the  tide  of  energy  when  the 
conditions  are  suitable.  Just  as  the  atom 
and  the  molecule  are  permanent  forms  of 
physical  existence,  so  also  is  the  star  a 
permanent  form  of  physical  existence, 
notwithstanding  that  the  individual  may 
pass  from  birth  to  its  dissolution.  There 
is  no  necessary  limit  to  its  age,  and  tho  the 
star  itself  may  rise  and  fall,  the  universe 
as  a  whole  is  not  essentially  altered.  Tlie 
singular  points  may  change  their  positions 
and  their  brilliancy,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  universe  as  a  whole 
has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be  essentially 
different  from  what  it  is  to-day." 


KEEP  OUT  OF  EUROPE 


EUROPE  is  a  good  place  to  avoid 
just  at  present,  thinks  American 
Medicine  (New  York,  Febriiary).  Bad 
transportation  and  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
ease are  two  of  the  many  good  reasons. 
And  yet,  we  are  told,  the  offices  of  the 
steamship  companies  have  been  besieged 
with  applications  for  passage  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  moment  the  bars  are  let 
down  there  will  be  a  rush  of  travelers  to 
visit  battle-scenes  or  to  see  how  the 
capitals  they  knew  in  peace  have  altered 
under  the  strain  of  war.     We  read: 

"No  doubt  the  people  of  Europe  look 
forward  no  less  anxiously  to  this  rush  of 
foreign  visiters,  who  promise  an  increase 
of  revenue  which  will  be  welcome  after 
the  strain  of  expenditures  which  the  war 
has  entailed.  But  there  are  two  good 
reasons  why  Americans  should  for  the  time 
being  postpone  their  proposed  invasion  cf 
Europe.  One  is  that  the  officials  of  the 
Allied  countries  do  not  want  them  to  come 
at  this  time,  when  the  transportation 
facilities  are  strained  to  their  utmost  in  the 
complicated  task  of  demobilization  and  re- 
construction. Italy  has  already  officially 
announced  that  she  would  regard  a  post- 
ponement of  any  influx  of  American  visitors 
for  the  present  as  a  favor,  and  France  has 
intimated  as  much  through  more  than  one 
of  her  spokesmen.  But  there  is  a  second 
consideration  of  forbidding  importance — 
forbidding  to  the  traveler — and  that  is  the 
danger  such  a  traveler  would  expose  him- 
self to  in  visiting  Europe  at  a  time  when 
contagious  diseases  are  as  prevalent  as  they 
are  abroad  just  now.  The  vitality  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  sapped  by  the  burdens 
of  so  long  and  so  trying  a  war,  are  at  low 
ebb,  and  diseases  such  as  typhus,  pneu- 
monia, smallpox,  and  others  have  found 
ready  victims  everywhere.  Besides,  many 
of  the  returning  prisoners  are  coming  back 
to  France  consumptive.  These  diseases 
are  a  distinct  menace  to  any  one  exposing 
himself  to  them,  and  Americans  would 
be  exceedingly  unwise  to  refuse  to  allay 


•Traveling  goods 


SOMEBODY  once  said 
that  when  buying 
things  "the  eye  is 
chairman  of  the  finance 
committee."  True,  per- 
haps, in  most  everything 
— except  luggage.  You 
never  can  tell  the  worth 
of  a  piece  of  luggage  by 
looking  at  it.  Even  an 
expert  is  often  deceived 
by  "doctored"  leather. 

Amid  the  mass  of  nameless 
luggage  ofFered  the  public,  one 
name  stands  out  as  a  certain 
guarantee  of  sound  value.  That 
name  is  BELBER. 

*  *  * 

ABelber  Cowhide  Bag  or 
Suitcase  is  genuine  heavy 
cowhide — not  buffing"  (a  sheet 
of  leather  cut  so  thin  that  it  can' t 
stand  wear)  or  skiver"  (a  soft 
sheepskin  that  quickly  shrivels 
and  rots), 

Belber  Luggage  is  the  result 
of  28  years'  experience  in  the 
building  of  good  luggage.  Each 
piece  is  honestly  built  for  wear; 
and  has  the  individuality  that 
only  the  finest  craftsmen  in  the 
trade  can  produce. 

N^o.  2bo,  shown  above,  is  a  splendid 
leather-lined  brown  cowhide  bag  that 
will  look  well  and  give  good  service 
for  many  years.     18-inch  size. 

Price  $25 

THE  BELBER 
TRUNK  &  BAG  CO. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  Wardrobe  Trunks^ 
TruTiks,  Bags  and  Suitcases  in  the  world 


PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


New  York 
Chicago 


Sales  Offices: 
Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 


Factories: 
New  York  Philadelphia 

Wnodbiirj',  N.  J.       Chicago 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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The  "Consuming"  Power 


of 


CANADA 


CANADA  buys  from  the  United  States 


More  goods  than  all  the  countries  of  South  America,  from 
the  Isthmus  to  Cape  Horn — 

Dollar  for  dollar  with  all  the  hordes  of  Asia- 
More   goods   than   half  a   dozen   European  countries  of  far 
greater  populadon. 

In  a  single  phrase  — 

CANADA  is  the  best  and  biggest 
market  for  American  merchan- 
dise in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Are  you  ambitious  for  the  future 
of  your  business?  Then  remember 
that  immediately  north  of  you  is  a 
country  larger  in  area  than  the 
United    States;    with    a    civilization 


governed  by  Anglo-Saxon  ethics  and 
standards;  speaking  the  same 
language;  using  the  same  currency; 
striding  vigorously  forward  in  lines 
of  commercial  and  social  progress; 
growing  amazingly,  and  having  the 
wealth  and  energy  to  buy  lavishly. 

If  you  want  new  markets — 


CANADA  is  worth  cultivating.    Advertise  your  goods  there  through 

The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 

nPHE  people  of  Canada  draw  their  news  of  world  affairs  and  their  knowledge 
^  of  worthwhile  merchandise  from  these  newspapers. 

The  advertising  they    contain  moulds  to  large  degree  the  demand  for 
the  American  commodities  Canada  bujs  in  such  great  quantities. 

Do  you  want  a  share  of  this  valuable  Canadian  business?     Or  do  you 
want  to  increase  the  Canadian  business  you  now  have? 

Write  these  papers  direct,  or  better  still,  ask  your  advertising  agency  for  details,  for 
you  can  advertise  effectively  in  Canada  with  10%  of  your  advertising  appropriation 


Place 

Population 

Paper 

Place 

Population 

Paper 

Halifax,  N.  H. 

.')3,000 

HERALD  &  MAIL 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

225,000 

FREE  PRESS 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

55,(K)0 

.STANDARD 
TELEORAl'H  &  TIMES 

TELEGRAM 
TRIBUNK 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Quoboc,  1'.  Q. 

750,000 
100,000 

gazettp: 

STAR 
TELEGRAPH 

Regina,  Sask. 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

26.105 
21,054 

LEADER 

PHOENIX 
STAR 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

101,785 

CITIZEN 
JOURNAL  DAILIES 

Calgary,  Alta. 

56.302 

ALBERTAN 
HERALD 

BITLLETIN 
JOURNAL 

SUN 

London,  Ont. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

(>(),000 
525,000 

ADVERTISER 

FREE  PRESS 

GLOBE 

WORLD  (S.  &D.) 

NEWS 

STAR 

Edmonton,  Alta. 
Vancouver,  B   C. 

5.3,794 
120,000 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

45.000 

COLONIST 

Prepared  by  SMITH,  DENNE  <y  MOORE,  Advertising  Agency,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
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Continued  • 


their  curiosity  wIumi  it  can  bo  satisfidd 
only  Jit  tho  cost  of  such  uniUMicssarj'  ex- 
posure. It  would  bo  iiioro  sensible  to 
posti)one  that  pro.je(!ted  trip  to  Kurojjo 
until  such  time  as  conditions  there  are 
restored  more  nearly  to  normal  and  the 
danger  to  the  health  of  tho  visitor  is 
eliminated." 


ALCOHOL  AND  CRIME 


OP  2,5(K)  prisoners  in  the  Indiana  State 
Prison,  2,075  drink  to  excess,  and 
only  175  are  abstainers.  This  is  one  of  the 
results  of  a  survey  made  in  the  psycho- 
pathic laboratory  of  the  prison  by  Dr. 
Paul  E.  Bowers.  The  report  of  the  survey, 
printed  fii'st  \n  The  Journal  of  Delinquency 
(Januai'y),  is  now  issued  in  separate  form. 
It  occupies  some  forty-five  pages,  of  which 
only  about  three  are  devoted  to  the  section 
relating  to  alcohol.  Dr.  Bowers  is  not  so 
sure  as  some  of  our  readers  may  be  that 
his  figures  prove  that  alcohol  drove  these 
two  thousand  men  to  commit  crime. 
Criminals,  he  says,  are  almost  always 
nem'asthenic,  and  this  condition  also  creates 
the  alcoholic  thirst.  Possibly  denial  of 
alcohol,  while  it  would  have  made  them 
sober,  would  not  have  affected  their 
criminal  propensities.  And  yet  the  adop- 
tion of  prohibition  in  a  State  has  often 
been  accompanied  by  a  notable  decrease 
in  the  prison  population.  Dr.  Bowers 
says  on  this  point: 

"It  win  never  be  possible  to  say  ac- 
curately just  how  much  crime  is  due  to 
drinking.  Large  numbers  of  prisoners  are 
dipsomaniacs;  they  possess  neuropathic 
organizations;  to  them  drinking  is  an  ex- 
pression of  their  •  defect,  a  contributing 
factor  to  their  crimes  rather  than  the  im- 
mediate one.  The  disastrous  effects  of  the 
narcotic,  alcohol,  on  the  brain  and  central 
nervous  system  are  to  be  seen  every  day 
tlu-oughout  the  civilized  world.  Acute 
alcoholic  intoxication  or  the  ordinary  form 
of  drunkenness,  from  a  psychological  view- 
point, is  but  a  transitory  form  of  insanity. 
'B»th  psychologists  and  jurists  have  prop- 
erly, however,  maintained  a  distinction 
between  those  mental  disturbances  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  imbibition  of  alcoholic 
liquids,  and  which  cease  in  a  few  hours  after 
the  imbibition  ceases,  and  those  mental 
derangements  and  hallucinations  that  may 
continue  for  days,  weeks,  or  months  aftep 
all  use  of  alcohol  has  ceased.' 

"The  exact  relationship  that  alcohol 
bears  to  crime  is  problematical  and  can 
not  with  mathematical  precision  be  de- 
termined. Prison  authorities,  and  es- 
pecially prison  surgeons,  know  that  many 
prisoners,  in  order  to  excuse  overt  acts, 
readily  attribute  then*  crimes  to  tempo- 
rary states  of  drunkenness.  Therefore, 
statistics  on  alcoholism  from  penal  in- 
stitutions and  reformers  are  to  be  taken 
cum  grano  salts,  for  they  are  more  or 
less  inaccurate. 

"The  usual  answer  that  I  received  from 
prisoners,  dm'ing  my  examination  of  them, 
concerning  the  cause  of  then-  crimes,  is 
generally  one  of  this  aort:  'I  was  drunk; 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing;  I  maj' 
or  may  not,  be  guilty;  I  can  not  remember.' 


The  type  of  razor 
all  barbers  use 


Nine  million  men  are  shaved 
every  day  by  professional  bar- 
bers with  razors  of  this  GENCO 
type. 

All  GENCO  Razors  are  pro- 
fessional razors  made  to  strop 
quickly  and  truly.  The  Safege 
is  simply  a  professional  razor 
with  a  guard  that  makes  it  safe. 

To  strop  perfectly,  a  razor  blade 
must  have  a  broad,  firm  back, 
and  be  ground  with  that  slight 
bulge  just  back  of  the  edge  which 
supports  that  edge.  GENCO 
Razors  lie  against  the  strop  at 
just  the  correct  angle  to  renew 
quickly  and  surely  their  ideal 
shaving  edge,  and  anybody  can 
strop  them  correctly. 


Must  make  good  or  we  will 


»» 


•STROP 


Fisil  a  dealer  and  examine 
the  GENCO  Safege.  It 
doesn^t  need  to  be  sold  or 
talked  about.  It  tells  its 
own  simple  story.  When 
barbers  cease  using  this 
one  type  of  razor^  they 
will  have  found  some 
blade  saving  more  time 
and  money. 


All  GENCO  Razors  are  guaran- 
teed—''GENCO  Razors  must 
make  good  or  we  will."  All 
being  of  the  type  used  by  bar- 
bers, any  GENCO  Razor  will 
shave  you  quickly,  smoothly 
and  economically.  And  their 
blades  will  outlast  their  handles. 


Geneva  Cutlery  Corporation 


235  Gates  Avenue 


Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 
High    Grade   Razors  in    the    World 
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Like  a  ramble 
along  country  roads 

USCO  Rubber  Heels  put  a  pad  of 
springy  rubber  between  you  and  the 
unyielding  surfaces  over  which  you 
walk,  giving  to  each  step  a  buoyancy 
as  free  and  easy  as  a  ramble  along 
country  roads. 

The  lively,  long-wearing  rubber  is  a 
special  quality  produced  by  the  world's 
largest  rubber  manufacturer^ — a  guar- 
antee in  itself.  And  USCO  Rubber 
Heels  cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
rubber  heels. 

Made  in  black,  white  and  tan  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes  for  men,  women  and 
children.  You  can  tell  the  genuine  by 
the  name  USCO  and  the  U.  S.  seal. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
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9//  ''Rubber  Heels 

Cc^VCXT    are  Good  Heels 


These  excuses  for  crime  are  so  common  and 
so  easily  made  that  the  courts  are  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  place  any  confidence 
or  value  in  them.  In  many  instances, 
however,  they  are  absolutely  correct  con- 
cerning the  state  of  consciousness  and 
memory.  ...;.. 

"'The  best  statistics  show  that  from 
70  to  80  per  cent,  of  persons  who  drink 
spirits  comoilshely,  and  are  called  inebri- 
ates, have  a  defeeti\e  heredity.  All  studies 
of  the  steady  drinker  show  a  profonn^d 
and  progressive  impairment  of  all  senstjs, 
functional  activities  of  the  body,  and  rea- 
soning. The  more  accurate  the  measure- 
ments are  made,  the  more  positive  tlite 
deviation  from  the  normal  becomes.  : 

'"There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
much  the  larger  number  of  those  shocking 
homicides  which  disgrace  the  criminal 
annals  of  civilized  countries,  in  w'hich 
mothers  or  children,  or  both,  have  been 
suddenly  slaughtered  in  the  midst  of  the 
father's  debauchery,  have  been  the  direct 
results  of  true  paroxj-sms  of  mania  a  polu, 
such  as  we  have  brieflj-  described.  TKe 
medico-legal  bearing  of  this  class  of  cases 
deserves  more  thorough  investigation  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  And  as  one  attack 
of  this  form  of  mania  leaves  the  patient 
more  disposed  to  another  whenever  in- 
dulging in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink,  they 
constitute  the  most  dangerous  class  of 
inebriates.'" 

The  attitudes  that  society  has  enter- 
tained concerning  alcoholism  and  responsi- 
bility have  varied  widely,  according  to 
Dr.  Bowers.  Lord  Coke,  of  England,  rule<l 
in  the  seventeenth  century  that  druuken- 
ness  augmeiited  a  crime  and  called  for  an 
increase  of  punishment.  For  many  ye^irs 
moralistic  speculation  and  theories  have 
determined  the  attitude  of  society  toward 
drunkenness.  The  reformers  and  philan- 
tlu'opists  have  ever  held  the  inebriate  mor- 
ally resi>onsible.  They  have  endeavored 
fruitlessly  to  rehabilitate  the  dipsomaniac 
by  moral  suasion,  incriminations,  insults, 
and  punishments.     The  doctor  goes  on: 

"It  can  not  be  denied  that  moral  treat- 
ments do  exercise  some  influence  in  cases 
of  inebriety,  but  they  should  always  be 
secondary  to  medical  and  hygienic  mea- 
sures. Dr.  Crothers,  America's  leading 
authority  on  alcohohsm,  convincingly 
states,  relative  to  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
the  following:  'It  is  a  delusion  to  interpret 
acts  associated  with  premeditation  and 
•reasoning  in  inebriates  as  evidences  of 
sanity.  It  is  a  delusion  to  consider  inebriety 
and  alcoholism  as  not  impairing  the  sanity 
and  integrity  of  the  brain  and  body.  It  is 
a  delusion  to  consider  such  persons  as  pos- 
sessing free  will  and  judgment  with  con- 
sciousness of  their  condition  and  ability  of 
control.  It  is  a  delusion  often  repeated, 
and  has  become  incorporated  in  juris- 
prudence, that  alcohol  may  be  used  to  give 
capacity  to  commit  crime.  In  reality  this 
is  true,  but  in  a  very  narrow  limit. 

'"The  exciting  stage  following  the  use 
of  alcohol  might  be  limited  to  ten  minutes 
or  an  hour,  but  after  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  any  act  premeditated  could  be 
carried  out.  The  fact  is  sustained  by 
unmistakable  evidence  that  all  crimes 
committed  by  such  persons  are  the  acts 
of   defective    minds.     All    this    signifies   a 
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Reasons  y^hy^oxx 
Should  use  OuakerTIi^s 


Tires  take  the  brunt  of  motoring. 

All  other  parts  of  your  car  are  pro- 
tected Lubricants,  "housings", 
finishes  and  every  other  protection 
that  mechanical  knowledge  and 
car-building  experience  show  will 
prolong  the  life  of  a  machine,  are 
used,  while  the  destructive  effect 
of  vibration  is  overcome,  in  great 
degree,  by  the  tires. 

But  your  tires  are  continually  sub- 
jected to  conditions  which  would 
quickly  destroy  metals  or.  any  other 
substance.  The  tires  carry  the 
weight  of  the  car  and  its  occupants, 
and  come  in  direct  contact  with  dirt, 
sand,  the  sharp  edges  of  crushed 
stone  and  other  abrasive  materials. 
Likewise  tires  are  exposed  to  all 
weather  conditions. 

Though  the  only  unprotected  parts 
of  the  machine,  peculiarly  tires  are 
about  the  only  parts  of  the  car 
that  are  guaranteed. 

In  building  QUAKER  TIRES  we 
aim  to  give  you  the  last  mile  that 
rubber  and  fabric  can  be  made  to 
deliver. 

The  thought  of  mileage  at  the  least 
possible  cost  is  kept  uppermost 
in  every  stage  of  the  making  oi 
QUAKER  TIRES.  This  matter 
of  mileage  is  foremost  when  the 
duck  is  woven  and  the  rubber  se- 
lected at  the  tropical  plantations. 
Their  duty  to  build  mileage  into 


QUAKER  TIRES  is  impressed 
upon  the  tire  makers  during  every 
step  of  construction  of  the  tires. 
Nothing  is  left  undone  which 
will  in  any  way  contribute  to 
QUAKER  TIRES  giving  you  not 
only  5000  miles,  but  a  big  excess 
of  "bonus"  mileage. 

Put  QUAKER  TIRES  on  your 
car  and  get  service  and  satisfaction 
in  fiill  measure. 

QUAKER  MULTI-TUBES  are 
not  to  be  judged  by  other  tubes  — 
MULTI-TUBES  are  different  and 
better. 

Adjustment  Guarantee 

5000  Miles 


Dealers  in  all  large  cities  and  most  important  towns. 
Applications  for  representation  will  be  considered  from 
leading  dea'ers  in  certain  territories  where  there  are  no 
QUAKER  TIRE  dealers. 


QUAKER   CITY  RUBBER   COMPANY 

TIRE  AND  MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS  MANUFACTURERS 

PHILADELPHIA      CHICAGO    PITTSBURGH    NEW  YORK 
629  Market  St.    182  W.Lake  St.    211  Wood  St.      53  Murray  St. 
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Exactness — with  instruments  of 
delicate  accuracy  Wagner  Engi- 
neers determine  to  the  finest 
degree,  the  power  required  to 
perform  a  given  operation. 

Whether  it  is  an  appHance  for  the 
home,  the  store,  the  office  or  fac- 
tory, its  power  needs  are  measured 
— under  varying  loads,  and  ex- 
treme demands.  And  then  a 
Wagner,  Quahty  Motor  is  design- 
ed to  exactly  meet  these  scientific 
specifications.  It  is  the  best  motor 
possible  for  that  particular  purpose. 


Only  in  this  way,  can  motor- 
driven  devices  be  assured  of  a 
constant  certainty  of  power,  year 
after  year,  under  severest  con- 
ditions, with  minimum  upkeep. 

This  important  fact  that  Wagner, 
Quality  Motors  are  built-to-order 
— are  made  exactly  for  the  particu- 
lar work  they  are  to  do— gives  you 
a  motor-drive  dependable  of  ac- 
tion, long  of  life,  sure  of  service. 

The  device  equipped  with  a 
Wagner,  Quality  Motor  is  always 
better  to  buy. 


Faclorv  Branches  and 

*Maintenance  Stations: 

*Ncw  York, 

♦Chicago,           *PhiIadelphia 

*St.  I-ouis. 

*Boston,             *Clev(>land. 

*Pittsburgli, 

♦Detroit.              Buffalo, 

*San  Francisco, 

Milwaukee,        Cincinnati, 

*Los  Angeles, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*Minneai)oIis, 

♦Kansas  City,     *SeattIe, 

♦Indianapolis, 

St.  Paul.             *Denver, 

•■'■"Atlanta, 

Syracuse,             Montreal, 

Toronto. 

Selling  Agencies: 
New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Salt  Lake  City,  Dallas. 


Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 


QU 


MOTORS     GENERATORS     RECTIFIERS     TRANSFORMERS      AUTOMOBILE    STARTERS 
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recognition  of  the  condition  of  tho  criminal, 
not  to  (liiuinish  tlici  ])iuiisliMi«Mit,  hut  to 
chanjifo  it  to  inoro  rational  linos.  Criminals 
of  this  class  nood  control,  caro,  and  changod 
conditions.  Thoy  aro  doarly  dofectivos 
and  (logonorates  who  have  lost  tho  power  of 
rational  thought  and  conduct.' 

"Tho  positions  taken  by  our  courts  on 
the  subject  of  intoxication  aro  contradic- 
tory and  illogical.  If  an  individual  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  makes  a  will,  signs  a 
contract,  a  deed,  a  promissory  note,  or  a 
bank-chock,  tho  courts  of  law  do  not  hold 
such  papers  and  testaments  as  valid  or 
legal,  if  a  proof  of  intoxication  can  bo 
bi'ought  to  bear.  Law  in  this  case  ques- 
tions, and  even  denies,  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  capacity  of  an  intoxicated 
individual  to  execute  a  legal  instrument. 
In  the  practise  of  criminal  law  this  is  quite 
the  reverse.  If  a  drunken  ma.n  commits  a 
crime  while  intoxicated  he  is  held  to  be 
responsible  and  qualified  to  commit  a 
crime.  Yet  psychologically  and  physio- 
logically, the  mental  impairment,  the  lack 
of  reason  and  judgment,  knd  the  incapacity 
to  act  normally  are  just  the  same  whether 
an  offense  be  committed  against  the 
criminal  or  the  civil  law.  Our  conceptions 
concerning  alcoholism  and  responsibility 
must  change. 

"Society  in  general,  and  law  in  particu- 
lar, still  look  upon  an  individual  as  a 
possessor  of  an  absolutely  free  will.  Is  not 
this  doctrine  an  unsubstantiated  meta- 
physical hypothesis'?  Can  we  look  upon 
intemperance  as  pvima-facie  evidence  of 
doUberate  viciousness?  This  is  hardly 
possible  in  the  light  of  recent  research. 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  djpsomaniac 
is  always  a  neurotic.  His-  nervous  system 
is  impaired  by  heredity,  disease,  or  trauma. 
The  defects  of  his  brain  and  central  ner- 
vous system  produce  at  intervals  an  insa- 
tiable, uncontrollable  craving  for  alcoholic 
stimulants." 


THE  ART  OF  HAVING  WHITE  LUNGS 


"  I  ''HE  lungs  of  an  eskimo  aie  perfectly 
-■■  white,  as  has  been  shown  in  autopsies. 
Those  of  city-dweUers  range  all  the  way 
from  light  mulatto  to  African  blackness. 
At  least,  this  is  the  way  it  is  put  by  a  con- 
tributor to  Enqineering  and  Contracting 
(Chicago,  March  12).  Lungs,  he  says, 
act  like  filters  and  remove  from  the  air  a 
large  percentage  of  its  soot  and  dust. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increasing 
burden  of  such  dirt  in  the  lungs  tends  not 
only  to  impair  their  ability  to  purify  the 
blood,  but  renders  them  more  susceptible 
to  the  attacks  of  microbes.  Men  who  work 
habitually  in  a  dusty  atmosphere,  notably 
stone-cutters  and  miners,  contract  tuber- 
culosis at  an  alarming  rate.  The  writer 
thinks  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  civil 
engineer,  who  has  already  given  our  cities 
clean  water,  to  give  them  clean  air  also. 
He  says: 

"Clean  water — water  free  from  bacteria 
— accounts  for  our  comparative  freedom 
from  typhoid.  Clean  air  will  similarly 
eliminate  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs. 

■"On  every  'mote  that  dances  in  a  sun- 
beam' there  rides  many  a  disease  germ. 


The  dust  particles  sent  flying  by  inolor- 
vt'hicl(«s  or  gusts  of  wind  are  so  many  in- 
linitesinuil  omnibuses  carrying  loads  of 
])assengers  who  wish  to  bo  i)ut  ofT  in  aomo 
warm  nose,  throat,  or  lung  where  they  uuiy 
multi()ly.  And  tho  same  holds  true  of 
every  parti(4e  of  soot  that  escapes  unburned 
from  a  chinuioy. 

"To  tho  man  who  knows  this  m«ich  of 
science,  dirty  streets  and  •sooty  air  aro 
more  dangerous  than  all  the  miu-derers  at 
large  in  all  the  world.  But  to  the  av(^rage 
l)erson  street  dust  and  smoke  ore  nothing 
more  than  unsightly  and  disafreeable  ob- 
j(H!ts.  \\i  the  <;ily  of  (  Mii(iago — to  take  only 
one  of  several  exanij)les — countless  chim- 
neys and  hundreds  of  locomotives  are  daily 
spewing  the  air  with  soot  throughout  the 
winter  months.  Let  a  person  wash  and 
wi{)e  his  nostrils  clean  before  breakfast, 
and  if  he  will  wipe  them  an  hour  or  two 
later  he  will  discolor  his  handk(>rchief  with 
big,  black  blotches.  These  blotches  aro 
the  soot  that  is  sifted  oxit  by  the  fine  hairs 
in  the  nostrils.  But  in  his  lungs  are 
woise  blotches  from  the  soot  that  they  have 
sifted  out.  People  grow  old  and  die  fast 
enough  in  the  purest  of  air.  Such  a  smoke- 
laden  atmosphere  strikes  years  from  the 
calendar  of  the  average  life.  Yet  the  aver- 
age person  does  not  know  it,  and  goes  as 
complacently  to  an  earlier  death  as  do  the 
cattle  to  the  slaughter-pen. 

"The  air  of  every  city  can  be  made  pure 
by  being  kept  pure,  and  it  is  the  function 
of  engineers  to  bring  this  about.  Not 
only  is  it  their  function  to  keep  city  air 
pure,  but  it  is  peculiarly  their  duty  to 
arouse  the  public  to  authorizing  them  to 
apply  their  knowledge. 

"As  for  the  dust  on  city  streets  the 
remedy  is  simple.  Street  sweeping  and 
flushing  under  the  managerial  direction  of 
civil  engineers — not  of  politicians — com- 
pletely and  economically  solve  the  prob- 
lem. As  for  the  soot  in  city  air,  the  rem- 
edy is  equally  simple,  but  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive. Central  heating  and  power  sta- 
tions must  be  built  if  the  smoke  problem 
is  to  be  solved." 

Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  the  electrical 
expert  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  is 
quoted  by  the  writer  as  saying  that  it  is  an 
economic  crime  to  burn  coal  for  heating 
without  extracting  energy  for  power. 
Obviously  this  must  continue  so  long  as 
each  building  has  its  own  furnace.  In  a 
large  city  there  should  be  large  power  and 
heating  stations.  Powdered  coal  should  be 
burned  in  these  central  stations,  not  only 
because  it  yields  almost  no  soot,  but  be- 
cause a  greater  amount  of  energy  can  thus 
be  extracted  from  the  fuel.  The  steam 
generated  by  this  coal  should  be  used  to 
drive  turbogenerators  to  produce  electric 
power,  and  the  exhaust  steam  used  for 
heating  purposes-     He  concludes: 

"No  railway  steam- locomotives,  other 
than  those  burning  powdered  coal,  should 
be  permitted  to  operate  in  a  large  cit.y. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  electrify  all  the 
railway-lines  in  order  to  secure  freedom 
from  locomotive  smoke.  If  the  public 
in  such  cities  as  Chicago  and  Pittsburg 
knew  that  locomotives  burning  powdered 
coal  have  already  been  operated  economi- 
cally and  with  almost  complete  freedom 
from  soot,  they  would  not  endure  another 
year  of  smoke-clouds  from  railway  yards. 

"To  the  civil  engineer  there  is  nothing 
novel  in  central  heating  plants.  Many 
cities  have  them.  .  .  .  Engineering  societies 


Courtesy    Pays 

Your  employes  take  pride  in  their  per- 
sonal belongings.  They  want  to  keep 
them  safe  and  clean  during  working 
hours.  To  provide  each  worker  with 
an  individual  steel  locker  is  an  act  of 
courtesy  that  is  appreciated — and  that 
pays  dividends  in  increased  loyalty, 
fidelity  and  co-operation. 


In  design,  construction  and  finish, 
MEDART  Steel  Lockers  possess  many 
points  of  superiority.  Made  of  smooth 
sheet  steel  with  welded  joints  and 
richly  enameled.  Lock  in  three  places 
with  one  turn  of  the  key.  Fire-  and 
theft-proof.  Made  in  standardized  units 
and  easily  installed. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  various  styles 
of  MEDART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices, 
factories,     stores,     clubs,    schools,     etc'. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

3507  De  Kalb  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Aho  Manufacturers  of  Playground  Equipment 
and  Gymnasium  Supplies. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


At  11,886  daalers      tl  rosenfelo  *  dQ  *u.^o.  *  ntw  you 
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When  planning  to  build,  no 
detail  is  more  important  than 
the  selection  of  suitable  and 
serviceable  hardware. 

Sargent    Hardware    has    the, 

solid  quality  and  workmanlike 

finish  that  mean  long  years  of 

service.     Write  for  the  Sargent 

Book  of  Designs  -  mailed  free. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


might  well  assume  the  duty  of  educating 
the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact 
tliat  'the  smoke  nuisance'  can  be  abated 
at  a  reasonable  cost  and  with  ultimate 
economy  to  all." 


THE  FASCINATING  SPORT  OF  FOSSIL- 
HUNTING 


A  FORM  of  hunting  that  causes  no 
pain  to  the  hunted,  and  yet  has  its 
fascination  and  even  excitement  for  the 
scientific  sportsman,  is  that  of  the  fossil- 
hunter,  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Harold  J. 
Shepstone,  in  the  English  World's  Work. 
Says  Mr.  Shepstone: 

"Enthusiastic    fossil-hunters    have  un- 
earthed lizards  that  measured  eighty  feet 
and  more  in  length  and  that  weighed  tons; 
a  monster  rhinoceros;  horses  that  make  the 
present-day  horse  seem  like  a  mere  pigmy; 
mammoth  tigers,   huge  turtles,  and  giant 
flesh-eating  birds,  veritable  terrors  of  the 
air.     Their   discoveries   have  enabled   the 
men  of  science  to  read  the  wonderful  wild 
life  of  the  daj^s  of  long  ago.    Fossil-hunting 
is  like  gold-hunting;     the    explorer  never 
knows  when  he  ^\dll   'strike  it  rich.'     He 
may  remain  in  the  field  a  whole  season, 
toiling  daily  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  at 
the  end  have  nothing  to  show  for  his  labor. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may  make  a  dis- 
covery that  will  startle  the  scientific  world 
and  upset  text-books  and  cherished  theories. 
The  way  the  fossil-hunters  work  is  inter- 
esting.    Their  implements  are  chiefly  the 
pick,  the  shovel,  and  the  spade,  but  some 
of  the  places  that  contain  fossil  treasures 
are  so  large  that  plows  and  scrapers  drawn 
by  horses  have  to  be  used  to  remove  the 
earth    that    overlies    them.      The    fossils 
are  embedded  in  certain  layers  of  earth  and 
rock.    A  part  of  the  layer  may  lie  close  to 
the  surface  of   the   plain   or  form  a  pro- 
jecting   hillside,    and    the    other    end    be 
thousands  of  feet  below  the  top.    Thus  the 
coveted  fossil  may  be  near  the  surface  or 
hundreds  of  feet  beneath  it.     One  of  the 
most  valuable  of  recent  finds  was  the  com- 
plete skeleton  of   tlie  Tyrannosaurus,  the 
largest  flesh-eating  animal  that  ever  lived. 
It  was  discovered  by  ]Mr.  Barnum  Brown, 
of    the    American    Museum    of    Natural 
History,  in  the  Bad   Lands  of  Montana. 
The  one  aim  of  the  Tyrannosaurus  when 
alive  was  to  battle  with  every  other  animal 
that  came  in  its  way.    It  was  the  fighting 
animal  of  its  age.     When  erect  it  stood 
eighteen  feet  high,  had  talons  fit  to  hold  an 
ox,    and    double-edged    dagger-like    teetli 
from  two   to  three  inches  long    set  in  a 
mouth  a  yard  wide.    The  skeleton  was  dis- 
covered in  the  sandstone  hills.     The  area 
over  which  the  bcmes   were  scattered  and 
the  exceedingly  steep  pitch  of  the  hill  made 
it  necessary  to  remove  a  vast  amount  of 
material.     It  took  two  seasons  to  dig  out 
the  bones,  and  dynamite  had  to  be  used 
to  blast  the  rocks.     The  excavation  neces- 
sary to  rcunove  that  one  skeleton  made  a 
pit  thirty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
twenty-five  feet  deep. 

Only  recently  in  the  Red  Deer  Canon, 
Alberta,  Canada,  the  fossil-hunter  added  to 
his  bag  the  stony  remains  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  variety  of  crested  dinosaur,  one 
of  the  gigantic  land  animals  of  the  remote 
past. 
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More  Si ren^ih  where  Strength  is  needed 


BRUTE -STRENGTH  is  first  among  reasons  for  the  longer  life 
and  greater  mileage  of  Ajax  Tires. 

The  scientific  principle  which  builds  added  stamina  into  these  tires  is 
the  same  as  that  to  which  the  engineer  turns  when  seeking  maximum 
strength.  Ajax  ^^Shoulders  of  Strength,"  bracing  both  sides  of  the 
tread  of  Ajax  Tires,  are  identical  in  principle  with  those  massive 
shoulders  of  steel  that  resist  the  steam  hammer's  terrific  blows. 

BISAK  ROAD  KIHG 

MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 


"Shoulders  of  Strength"  give  Ajax  Tires 
more  strength  where  road  strain  is  most 
severe.  They  are  literally  buttresses  of 
rubber,  that  re-inforce  the  tread.  They 
build  in  the  ability  to  resist  pounding 
road  blows.  They  add  months  of  service 
and  miles  of  wear. 


Note  particularly  the  Ajax  Road  King, 
shown  in  the  picture.  See  how  its 
"Shoulders  of  Strength"  buttress  the  tread 
and  build  it  out  so  that  road  friction  is 
evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  tread 
width. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  in  Writing  5000  Miles 


Records  show  that  Ajax  Tires  are  97% 
Owner's  Choice.  These  figures  tell  a 
significant  tire  story,  for  they  prove  that 
this  big  percentage  of  all  Ajax  Tires 
manufactured,  is  chosen  each  year  by 
individual  car  owners  to  replace  other 
tires  with  which  their  cars  originally 
were  equipped.  This  is  an  overwhelming 
user  endorsement  of  Ajax  Tires. 

Your  nearest  Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot  is 
headquarters  for  Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  Tubes 
and  for  Ajax  H.  Q.  Tire  Accessories. 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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Embrace 

Two-Way  Plug* 

Wiring  Devices 

Electrical  Specialties 

Weath  erproof 
Lighting  Apparatus 

Gcis  and  Vapor  Proof 
Lighting  Units 

Store  and  Office  Light- 
ing Fixtures 

Marine  Lighting  and 
Signal  Appciratus 

Benjamin  Industrial 
Lighting 
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Work  for  Human  Welfare 

Where  men  and  commerce  meet^ — on  land  and  sea 
— there  you  will  find  Benjamin  equij^ment  guiding 
and  guarding  the  workers. 

In  factories,  mi  Is,  shops  and  yards  on  land,  and 
"on  the  ships  that  go  down  to  the  sea"  Benjamin 
Products  are  helping  humanity. 

To  make  better,  healthier  and  happier  workmen; 
to  increase  production;  to  reduce  accidents  and 
spoilage  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  both  the 
workman  and  the  emploj^er — that  is  the  purpose  and 
performance  of  Benjamin  Products. 

Let  us  explain  the  application  of  Benjamin  Prod- 
ucts to  your  plant. 

Address  Chicago  Office 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Canada 


^Zf..'y 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Benjamin  Electric,  Ltd. 
London,  England 


Embrace 

Porcelain  Enameled 

Reflectors  and 

Specialties 

Industrial  Signals 

Automobile 
Specialties  -""-"'^ 

Panel  Boards  and 
Cabinets 

Punch  Press  Efficiency 
and  Safety  Devices 

Castings  in  Aluminum, 
Brass  and  Alloys 

Drawings,  Stampings 

and  Spinnings  in 

Sheet  Metal 

Consulting  and  Engi- 
neering Service 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Mr.    ^haplin's   Pie   Habits. — Now   that 

•  Charley    Cliai)lin    is    marriod,    just    think 

what  may  happen  when  the  bride  essays 

her  first  custard  pie! — Long  Island  City  Star. 


Safe  Propaganda. — Binkeks— "  What's 
the  idea  of  a  little  firm  like  yours  witii  a 
massive  safe  like  that?  " 

Chinkfjrs — "  It  helps  the  morale  of  our 
creditors." — Boston  Globe. 


A     Possible     Excuse. — "  You'd     better 
marry  mo.     Eligible  men  arc  scarce." 

"  I    suppose    I    could   offer   that   as   an 
explanation,"   said  the  girl  reflectively. 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


In  Life,  In  Death  —More  Pep. — It  ^vas 
a  death-bed  scene,  but  tlie  director  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  hero's  acting. 

"  Come  on  !  "  he  cried.  "  Put  more  life 
iu  your  dying  !  " — Film  Fun. 


Pleasure  and  Profit. — "  A  successful 
man  must  study  the  faults  of  others." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  will  make  a 
man  successful,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  de- 
lightful study." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Why  the  Tars  Kept  Awake. — A  careless 
compositor  can  play  havoc  with  a  serious 
poem,  as  one  did  a  short  time  ago  across 
tlie  water.    As  printed,  the  lines  read : 

They  faced  the  terrors  of  the  deep 
And    guarded    our    snores    while    wfe  were 
asleep. 

—Kansas  City  Star. 


The  Holy  Terror. — L.^dy — "  I'hey  say 
Father  Hooley  advanced  to  the  attack 
■with  a  prayer-book  in  one  hand  and  a  bomb 
in  the  other." 

Returned  SoLortsR — "  They're  alwaj-s 
thryin'  t'  belittle  a  good  man,  mum." 

Lady—"  Why,  isn't  it  true?  " 

Soldier — "  No,  lady;  he  had  bombs 
in  both  hands."— L?/e. 


Gilbert  and  Sullivan  on  the  Loan. 
I 

When  I  first  bought  a  Liberty  bond, 

I  said  as  I  went  to  the  bank, 
I'm  one  of  five  million 
Who,  being  civilian 

Must  pay  for  the  mortar  and  tank. 
Our  boys  who  have  gone  over  there 
Must  have  plenty  of  bombs  and  to  spare. 

And  to  hoard  up  my  money  would  surely 
seem  funny 
While  they  fight  by  land,  sea,  and  an-. 

I  will  lend  to  my  ultimate  sou. 
Go  without  things  of  which  I  am  fond, 

The  same  thoughts  occm*red  to  me,  too, 
When  I  next  bought  a  Liberty  bond. 

II 

I  said  when  I  went  to  the  bank, 

It's  clear  to  the  veriest  dunce 
That  the  more  we  put  in  it] 
The  sooner  we'll  win  it, 

The  boys  proved  my  wisdom  at  once. 
They've  ended  the  Kaiser's  sun  dash 
Now  it  needs  only  little  more  cash. 

And  so  with  elation,  demobilization, 
We'll  build  for  the  ultimate  smash. 

So  lend  to  your  ultimate  sou, 
Do  without  things   on  which  you  would 
dote. 

Let  the  same  thought  occur  to  you,  too. 
And  invest  in  a  Victory  note. 

— New  York  Evening  Sun. 
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Children's  fingerprints 

wipe  off  like  magic 

from  Mello-Glossed  walls 


IT  gives  to  your  walls  a  decorative,  satiny  sheened 
surface. 

Finger  prints,  grease  spots  or  even  ink  spots  have 
no  effect  on  it.  The  prints  of  your  kiddies'  soiled 
fingers  will  wipe  off  like  magic. 

Mellow- Gloss  comes  in  a  can.  Goes  on  with  a 
brush.  Lays  easily  and  smooths  out  to  a  beautiful 
satiny  sheened  surface.  Once  on,  it's  on  to  stay  on 
for  years  to  come. 

Mellotone  is  our  dull,  velvety  wall  finish. 

Mello-Gloss  is  the  new  one  with  the  satiny  sheen. 

Send  for  color  cards  and  particulars 


The  Lowe  Bros.  Co.      Name  . . . 

Dayton,  Ohio  ^  ,  , 

Address 

Kindly  send  me  Circular, 

giving  further  facts  about 

your    new    Mello- Gloss 

Wall  Finish 


^'LowQ  Brothers 


Company 


516  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,   OHIO 

Boston     New  York     Jersey  City     Chicago     Atlanta     Kansas  City     Minneapolis 


IPairvts 
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Speeding  the 
Nation's  Building 

Up  towards  the  clouds  rises  the  skyscraper's  lattice 
to  the  riveter's  staccato  beat — out  in  the  residence  district 
the  bare  beams  of  the  cottage  take  shape  to  the  sound  of 
hammer  and  saw. 

After  a  long  period  of  industrial  expansion  for  war  the 
nation  has  begun  to  build  again  for  peace. 


In  promoting  this  resumption  of 
activity,  few,  if  any,  factors  have 
been  of  more  importance  than 
those  which  have  helped  to  keep 
|down  building  costs. 

Here  again  Westinghouse  has 
been  able  to  perform  a  national 
service,  by  the  application  of  elec- 
tric power  to  the  needs  of  the 
building  industry. 


At  the  very  source  of  the  ma- 
terials Westinghouse  power  begins 
to  make  its  advantages  felt.  It 
lifts  and  carries  in  the  steel  mill. 
It  turns  the  rolls  that  shape  the 
ingot  into  beams  of  steel.  It  molds 
brick,  cuts  timbers,  grinds  cement, 
fashions  boards.  It  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  making  of 
paints  and  varnishes.     Even  the 


glass    in    the    windows    feels    its 
touch. 

And  everywhere  it  is  doing  the 
task  with  greater  speed  and  effi- 
ciency, with  less  labor  and  lower 
overhead. 

Thus  does  Westinghouse  aid  in 
bringing  down  costs  and  increas- 
ing volume,  not  only  speeding 
actual  construction  work  but  vital- 
izing the  entire  building  industry. 

Scores  of  processes  and  opera- 
tions have  been  shortened  and 
made  more  economical'  by  the 
application  of  Westinghouse 
Motors  and  other  Westinghouse 
products,  and  Westinghouse  en- 
gineers stand  ready  at  all  times  to 
give  manufacturers  and  builders 
the  benefit  of  their  long  experience. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Westinghouse  ix)wer  rolls  steel  into 
beams  and  girders — 


It  cuts  timber  for  cottage 
and  mansioB' — 


It-drives  the  cement  mill 
and  the  mixer — 
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It  supplies  the  power  that 
shapes  the  brick — 


It  grades  and  excavates  without 
noise  and  smoke — 


And  serves  in  the  same  clean,  quiet 
way  on  the  building  job. 
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DorC"!:  dream 
about  a  good 
complexion  ~ 
HAVE    OME 


Every  woman  can  safeguard 
her  beauty  and  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  increasing  her  attrac- 
tiveness, by  using  Resinol 
Soap,  which  helps  nature  to 
heal  skin  trouble  and  ensure 
a  good  complexion. 


If  your  skin  is  red,  unnaturally 
dry  and  parched,  or  excessively  oily 
and  blotched,  try  Resinol  Soap  and 
see  if  it  does  not  help  greatly  to 
overcome  these  ailments. 

It  is  unequaled  for  use  in  the 
nursery,  as  it  is  specially  suited  to 
baby's  tender  skin. 

Resinol  Soap  is  sold  by  all  drug- 
gists and  dealers  in  toilet  goods. 
For  free  trial  write  Dept.  A-49, 
Resinol,    Baltimore,  Md. 


D! 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


and  trolght  prepaid  oo  a  new 

""   Di 

special  offers.    Take   jrour  choice 


bicycle. 


Writ* 
and 


Ramor    » 
Klectrlo 
Llghtma 
Motor blho^ 


n/1919"RANGER" 

■^  at  one*  for  our  big  catalo[ 


from  44  Btyles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
famous  "RANGER"  line. 
MarvAloua  Improvemant*.     Extra- 
ordinary values  in  our  iyi9price  offers. 
You  cannot  afford  to   buy  without 
erettinK    our    latest  propoaitiona 
and  Factory-to-Rlder  prices. 
Boys,  be  a  "Rider    Agent"  and 
maKe  bin  money  taking  orders  for 
bicycles   and    supplies.    Get    our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro- 
duce the  new  "RANGER". 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 
everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at 
half -usual  prices.       Write  Today. 

can  CYCLE  COMPANY 

EiH II Dept. Ml 72  Chicaso 


Cuticura  is  Good 
for  Hair  and 
Scalp  Troubles 


Shampoo  With  Cuticura   Soap 

r>rnijgists;Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  25  each. 


GOLDEN  STAR 
Auto  Polisli 

A  Quart  Lasts 
a  Year 


Does  Not 
Collect  Dust 


Ask  Your  Dealer 
For  It 

GOLDEN  STAR 
Polish  Mlg.  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Be  a  NURSE' 


'.^Eam  $13  to  $30 

J  per  week  in  this 

'congenial,    re- 

-         —        ^ — —  -   spected  vocation. 

Any  woman  la  or  over  can  leavn  under  our  simple,  per- 
fected home  study  system.  No  interference  with 
your  present  work.  System  founded  20  yeais  ago  by 
O.  J.  Perkins,  M.D.  Thousands  of  .successful  stu- 
dents and  graduates.  Low  tuition.  Small  monthly 
payments.  Nurse's  outfit  free.  Hospital  traininK  if 
desired.  Send  today  for  32  lesson  pa^es  and  largt  il- 
lustrated cataloe.  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Oept.lS,      116  S.Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Advices  from  big  grrowers  in  Holland  indicate  p-eat  scarcity  of  bulbs  this  comine  season  and  enough  cannot  be 
=  grown  to  meet  the  demand.  To  insure  getting  your  supply  send  us  your  order  at  once.  Until  July  18t, 
=  not  later,  our  present  low  prices  for  the  choicest  varieties  of  bulbs  grown  by 
E     specialists  in  Holland  will  hold  good. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall,  you  make  a  larpe  saving, 

pet  a  superior  Qualily  of  liulbs  -not  iiauauy  to  be  obtained  at  any  pnce  in   this 

country,  and  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  give,  for  a  small  outlay  of  time  and 

money,  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the  house  from  December  until  Easter, 

and  in  the  garden  from  earliest  spring  until  the  middle  of  May. 

Our  orders   are  selected    and  packed  in    Holland,  and  are  shipped  to  our 

customers  immediately   upon  their  arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 


Thc^  need  not  be  paid  for 
until  after  delivery,  nor  taken 
if  not  satisfactory. 

Write  today  for 
FREE   BULB    CATALOG 

The  most  comprehensive  pub- 
lished. Contains  import  price 
I'st  giving  prices  on  small  and 
large  quantities. 


A  FEW  PRICES  Per  100 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths    .     .    .  $6.00 

'•      Tulips      .    .     .'  .  2.25 

"      Darwin  Tulips    .  2.7B 

Double  Daffodils 4.00 

Narcissus  Emperor   ....  4.76 

Narcissus  Empress    ....  4.50 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur      .    .  4.25 


I  ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 


341  Fourth  Ave. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


^IMiMMMilllillllinilllllMIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIiillllllllllllillllllllMIIIIMIMMIIMMMMMIMMIMIIIIMIIIIIMIIIIMMIMIIIIIMIIIIMIIIIIMIIMimNlimMIIIIII^ 


Returned  with  Interest. — New  Drum- 
mer— "  Hello,  Cutey  !    Is  the  buyer  in?  " 

Ribbon-Counter  Mary — ■"■  No,  freshy, 
but  the  cellar  is  down-stairs." — Brooklyn 

Cilizeii. 


Knew  the  Signs. — "  That  young  fellow 
looks  furtive.  Isn't  he  apt  to  try  to  pinch 
something?" 

'■  Naw,"  said  the  experienced  jeweler. 
■'  He  wants  to  buy  an  engagement-ring." 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 


Such  Is  Luck. — Clerk — "We  can't  pay 
you  the  twenty-five  dollars  on  this  money- 
order  until  you  are  identified." 

Man — "That's  tough!  There's ordy  one 
man  in  town  who  can  identify  me  and  I 
owe  him  twenty." — Bo.ston  Transcript. 


The  Psalm  of  Life 

Chill. 
111. 
Pill. 
Bill. 

— Brooklyn  Citizen. 


nici- 
es, 


She,  Too?— William  .J.  Burns,  the  noted 
detective,  said  in  a  Scrauton  lecture: 

"  To  a  well-trained  detecti\'e  everv 
dent   is   pregnant    -with   significance- 
every  incident  is  as  full  of  meaning  as — 
well,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story : 

"  A  young  man  sat  in  a  parlor  alone. 
To  him  a  beautifid  girl  entered.  There- 
upon the  5'oung  man  arose,  took  six  cigars 
from  his  upper  waistcoat-pocket,  laid  them 
carefully  on  the  piano,  and  then  advanced 
toward  the  girl  passionately,  his  arms 
outstretched. 

"  But  the  girl  drew  back. 

"  '  You  have  loved  before,'  she  said." — 
Los  Angeles  Times. 


He  Was  on  the  Right  Track.— Dr.  .J.  M. 

Buckley,  the  Methodist  diAine,  was  asked 
one  day  to  conduct  an  "  experience  meet- 
ing "  at  a  colored  church  in  the  South. 

A  colored  woman  arose  and  bore  witness 
to  the  preciousness  of  her  religion  as  light- 
bringer  and  comfort-gi\'er. 

"  That's  good,  sister !  "  commented 
Dr.  Buckley.  "  But  now  about  the 
practical  side.  Does  your  religion  make 
you  strive  to  prepare  your  husband  a  good 
dinner?  Does  it  make  you  look  after  him 
in  Qxevy  VsaLy"^  " 

Just  then  Dr.  Buckley  felt  a  yank  at 
his  coat-tails  by  the  colored  preacher,  who 
whispered  ardently:  "  Press  dem  questions, 
doctor;  press  dem  questions,  tat's  my 
wife  !  " — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


An  Effective  Break. — A  dusk^'  dough- 
boy, burdened  under  tons  of  medals  and 
miles  and  miles  of  ribbons,  service  and 
wound  chevrons,  stars  el  al..  encountered 
a  27th  Division  scrapper  in  Le  Mans  a  few 
days  prior  to  the  dixision's  dc])arture  for 
the  States. 

"  Whar  yo'  all  ben  scrappin'  in  dis  yar 
war,  boss?"  meekly  inquired  the  colored 
soldier. 

"  Why,  weVe  been  fighting  up  in  Bel- 
gium and  Flanders  witii  the  British,"  re- 
plied the  New-Yorker,  i)roudly. 

"  Well,  we  ben  down  in  dem  woods — 
watcha  call  'em  woods  'way  down  soutli." 

"  The  Argonne?"  suggested  young 
Knickerbocker. 

"  Yas,  yas,  dem's  de  woods — d'  Argonne." 

"  You  know  our  di^■ision  was  the  first 
to  break  the  Hindenburg  line,  colored 
boy,"  explained  the  27th  man. 

"  Was  it  you  wot  did  dat  trick?  Y'  know, 
boss,  we  felt  dat  ol'  line  sag  'way  down  in 
d'  Argonne."— TAe  Gas  Attack. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

April  IG. — All  af!:rooiiu'ul  is  reiUiluxl  by  tlu> 
l^oace  C()uiu;il  to  send  food  to  Kuswia 
uiulcr  iKHitfuI  t'Oiitrol,  says  a  Paris 
report'. 

Tlio  Poac'G  Treaty  will  contain  nearly 
150,01)0  words  and  will  be  drafted  in 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian, 
ac^cording  to  Paris.  Besides  (he  Ijcague 
of  Nations  covenant,  it  will  include  the 
International  Opium  Convention  of 
1912. 

Belgian  representatives  at  the  Peace 
Council  say  that  country  would  feel 
obliged  to  decline  to  try  the  former 
Kaiser  in  case  it  should  be  asked  to  do 
so,  according  to  Paris.  The  Belgians 
hold  that  any  action  along  that  line 
should  be  taken  by  a  commission 
representing  all  the  associated  Powers. 

Ciermany's  decision  in  regard  to  the 
Peace  Treaty  is  not  likely  to  be  an- 
nounced before  May  6,  saj'  advices 
from  Paris. 

A  Lon4,on  dispatch  says  that  the  Council 
of  Four  has  decided  that  Helgoland 
shall  be  dismantled  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, destroyed. 

The  conditions  to  be  laid  down  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  are  denounced  by  the 
German  press,  says  a  Berlin  report. 
"No  German  Government  can  sign 
such  terms,"  the  V  or  warts  declares. 
And  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  says,  "No  more 
shameless  mockery  of  President  Wil- 
son's fourteen  points  can  be  imagined." 
April  17. — Suspension  of  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  French  troops  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  German  envoys  has  been 
decided  upon  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, says  a  Paris  report. 

The  Peace  Council  has  adopted  the 
Nansen  plan  for  feeding  Russia,  which 
provides  briefly  that  hostilities  must 
cease  and  that  payment  for  supplies 
must  be  guaranteed  and  transport  as- 
sured, according  to  a  report  from  Paris. 
April  18. — That  the  enemy  will  fight  again 
is  the  opinion  of  Marshal  Foch,  exprest 
in  an  interview  granted  a  Daily  Mail 
correspondent,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  London.  In  this  connection 
Marshal  Foch  said  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  double  lock  the  Rhine  door, 
because  therein  lies  the  only  safety  for 
France. 

The  situation  of  the  peace  negotiations 
is  such  that  President  Wilson  will 
probably  be  able  to  sail  homeward 
May  15  or  May  20  at  the  latest,  Paris 
says.  The  present  indications  are  that 
the  Peace  Treaty  will  be  signed  before 
the  President's  departure. 

That  the  former  Kaiser  be  exiled,  prob- 
ably without  a  trial,  is  now  being 
advocated  in  Paris,  precedent  for  such 
procedure  being  furnished,  it  is  said, 
by  the  ease  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  was 
confined  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena 
without  trial  but  as  a  general  measure 
of  policy  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

The  Polish-German  boundary  question 
is  disposed  of  by  the  Council  of  Four, 
a  Paris  dispatch  says.  The  decision 
taken  has  not  been  announced,  but  it 
is  understood  that  Danzig  will  be  inter- 
nationalized, while  the  Poles  will  have  a 
corridor  running  from  that  city  to  the 
frontier  to  give  them  access  to  the  sea. 
April  20. — The  Paris  papers  contain  eon- 
fused  statements  regarding  the  project 
of  an  aUianee  between  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  which 
is  supposed  to  guarantee  immediate 
military  support  in  case  of  aggression 
from  the  East.  The  American  officials 
withhold  aU  comment  on  the  various 
conflicting  reports. 

The  Italian  issues  have  reached  an  acute 
stage  where  a  decision  can  not  long  be 
deferred,  says  a  Paris  report.  Baron 
Sonnino  takes  a  position  insisting  upon 


S^MCHOLAS 

The  Magazine  for  Youth 


I 


T  has  put  ambition  in  jny  boy"  said  a  big  manufacturer,  speaking  of  St. 
Nicholas.  "That  lad  gets  about  six  new  ideas  out  of  St.  Nicholas  every 
month  and  he  is  so  busy  studying  them  and  trying  them  out  that  he  doesn't 
have  time  to  get  into  mischief.  It  is  certainly  giving  him  the  mental 
stimulation  that  means  a  real  education  and  a  fine  start  toward  success 
in  life." 

St,  Nicholas  gives  youth  the  things  that  youth  wants.  It  is  a  treasure  house 
of  ideas.  It  is  an  open  sesame  to  a  fascinating  world.  It  is  an  inspirer  of 
manliness  and  gentleness. 

All  youth  loves  stories  and  the  best  of  all  stories  written  for  youth  are  pub- 
lished in  St.  Nicholas.  Thrilling,  adventuresome  stories,  most  of  them,  but 
always  clean  and  wholesome.  But  St.  Nicholas  is  more  than  a  story  book;  it 
is  a  real  magazine  with  articles  on  world  events,  on  travel,  new  discoveries  in 
science,  nature,  sports,  camping.  There  is  a  department  of  verses  and  tales  for 
very  little  children  but  the  greater  part  of  the  magazine  is  for  boys  and  girls  of 
high  school  age. 

Best  of  all  of  St.  Nicholas  features  are  the  St.  Nicholas  League  competitions 
in  drawing,  photography  and  composition,  which  have  encouraged  tliousands  of 
boys  and  girls  to  do  original  work  of  their  own.    All  worth  while  are  published 
in  the  magazine  and  badges  are  given  for  reward.      Some  great  writers  and  ar- 
tists have  made  their  beginning  in  the  St.  Nicholas  League. 

Can  you  afford  to  let  your  children  be  without  St.  Nicholas.'  Its  cost  is  so 
little  and  yet  what  a  great  influence  for  good  it  may  be  in  their  lives.  A  year's 
subscription  is  but  $3— less  than  a  cent  a  day.  Why  not  write  us  a  check  and 
mail  it  today  to  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  Dept.  E-1,  353  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Put  your  advertising  in  St.  Nicholas 

Manufacturers  and  advertising  agents — Do  you  realize  what  an  active  influ- 
ence in  the  home  are  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens.  Think  of  any  home  you 
know  vvhere  St.  Nicholas  is  read  and  multiply  by  75,000.  St.  Nicholas  homes 
are  live  homes  where  wants  are  many  and  the  buying  power  is  ample.  Advertise 
in  St.  Nicholas  and  impress  your  story  on  the  retentive  minds  of  boys  and  girls 
wjio  will  soon  be  the  leaders  of  their  communities. 

ST.   NICHOLAS  for  Boys  and  Girlk. 

Dept.  E-1,  3 S3  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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You  Have  To  KI LL  a  CANADIAN  or  a 
RUBBERSET  BRUSH  To  Keep  Them  From 
"Seeinq  It  Through"  Just  being  Wounded 
is  merelii  a  Temporari| 
Inconvenience'to  Folks 
Like  These 


f9,7 


ivrj^^y. 


iti 
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V^.k"?'  «ee. 


*Z?*A 


f^/5^< 


THIS  IS  N0.2  OF  A 
SERIES  OF  UNSOLICITED 

ADS NOT    WRITTEN 

BY  OUR  ADVERTISING  MAN 


LATHER 
HAIR 
TOOTH 


PAINT 

VARNISH 
STUCCO 


everif  bristle  gripped  EVERLASTINGLY  in  hard  rubber f 


English  Connectives  Explained 

Thp  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,    Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and    Adverbs,  clearly     and    thoroughly   described 
and  illustrated  inConnectives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C. 
FERNALD,  L.H.D.    Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  I1.63. 
lUNK  &  VVAGNALLS  COM  PANY    ....    New  York 


O  A  nri?  IVI T  C       TRADE-MARKS 
I^X^  1  Il«l^    1  O       COPYRIGHTS 

Write  for  our  free  book  of  patent  information. 

RaoIa  St  Poi-L-  l^O  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Waihinglon,  D.  C. 
Deaie  OC  rarK  commercial  TrmtBldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MADE  IN  BOND 

U.S.      OUAR.ANTEE 


the  fulfilment  of  the  secret  Treaty  of 
London,  giving  to  Italy  the  eiitire  Dal- 
matian coast  and  islands  and  also 
claiming  the  city  of  Fiume. 
April  21. — The  whole  German  nation  is 
extremely  deprest  over  the  latest  fore- 
shadowings  of  peace  terms  emanating 
from  Paris,  says  a  Berlin  dispatch. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the 
Government  will  shrink  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  signing,  preferring  rather 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  National  As- 
semblj'  or  e\en  to  a  popular  vote. 

April  22. — The  British  are  said  to  have 
agreed  that  if  the  Germans  shall  violate 
the  terms  of  peace  and  send  troops 
across  the  Rhine,  Great  Britain  will 
come  to  the  support  of  France,  says  a 
Paris  dispatch.  It  is  further  stated 
that  President  Wilson  has  promised 
to  appeal  to  the  American  Senate  to 
give  a  similar  pledge  for  America. 

Indications  are  that  the  Italian  delega- 
tion at  the  Peace  Conference  is  weak- 
ening in  their  demands  and  will  prob- 
ably be  satisfied  if  permitted  to  have 
Fiume  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  with- 
\  out  the  hinterland,  Paris  says.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  inflexible  in  his  position 
that  Fiume  shall  not  be  annexed  to 
Italj',  thus  blocking  up  Jugo-Slavia. 

The  Council  of  Four  decide  to  discon- 
tinue hearings  on  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  claims  to  rights  in  Shantung, 
Paris  reports.  It  was  agreed  merely 
to  terminate  in  the  Peace  Treaty  Ger- 
many's rights  in  China,  leaving  the 
settlement  of  the  respective  rights  of 
China  and  Japan  to  the  German  con- 
cessions to  a  later  date. 

The  Germans  will  be  required  to  sign  the 
peace  conditions  not  later  than  ISIay  15, 
a  report  from  Paris  says.  The  Allies 
will  not  consent  that  the  conditions  be 
submitted  to  a  plebiscite,  stipulating 
that  they  be  made  subject  onlj-  to 
ratification  bj'  the  German  Government. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

April  16. — Complete  anarchy  reigns  in 
Munich,  says  a  London  dispatch.  All 
work  has  ceased,  trains  are  not  running, 
and  robbers  are  looting  houses  and 
threatening  banks. 
A  meeting  of  financiers,  representing 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norwaj*,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland  and  the  financial 
section  of  the  Allied  and  associate 
governments,  will  be  held  soon  to 
arrange  with  Germany  for  the  renewal 
and  extension  of  German  credits,  says 
a  Paris  report.  This  action  is  taken  to 
enable  Germany  to  purchase  food  and 
raw  material. 

April  17. — Twenty-three  American  freight- 
cars  loaded  with  bacon,  flour,  evapor- 
ated milk,  and  rice,  [arrive  at  Coblenz, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  Germans, 
according  lo  advices  from  that  city. 
The  food  has  been  obtained  by  the 
Germans  from  the  United  States  Army 
supplies  in  France. 
Railroad  communication  between  Berlin 
and  ^lunich  has  ceased,  says  a  Berlin 
report.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
Avhieh  party  is  in  control  in  ^lunich. 
The  Communist  Government  there  is 
reported  to  have  opened  negotiations 
with  Italy  to  pledge  Avoodlands  owned 
by  the  city  for  a  loan  of  a  million  marks 
with  which  to  buy  food. 

April  18. — Bolshevik  sympathizers  attempt 
to  storm  the  Austrian  Parliament  build- 
ing, but  are  dispensed  with  a  few 
wounded,  says  a  report  from  Vienna. 
The  city  generally  is  quiet. 
German  and  Baltic-German  troops  have 
forcibly  seized  Libau  and  overthrown 
the  Lettish  Pro\isional  GoAcrnment, 
says  a  report  from  Copenhagen. 
The  Bavarian  anarchist  Sondheimer  is 
reported  to  ha-^e  obtained  complete 
control  of  a  new  Communistic  Govern- 
ment in  Munich,  Berlin  reports. 

April  19. — Serious  fighting  between  Bavari- 
an Communists  and  Government  troops 
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Army  and  navy 

vounc  men's  christian  associatidn 

"With  the  colors" 


So^^ 


SanduSiero  la  France, 
JIov«ml>er  2d,  1916* 


Oaar  Mr,  Vslton:* 


It  Mvas  flKaetly  two  months  tvca  tha  jay  that  I  entered 
the  Sendee  that  our  Compaay  was  revleved  ty  General  Pershing  In 
Prance* 

Xhat  was  the  tint  day  that  I  had  seen  any  STEBLHTG 
9IB£S. 

Els  car  had  a  nev  STERLING  on  the  rear  as  a  spare, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  other  hlg  closed  ears  of  hie  staff  of  officers 
were  coopletely  equipped  with  STEBT.IWS  HIGH  B&BS* 

I  ean  assure  you  that  that  made  me  swell  vp  vdth  pride« 


The  following  day  we  were  e^pped  with  Kash  Quad 
trucks  with  steel  hodies  and  started  on  our  overland  trip  to  the 
front* 

From  the  first  day  near  the  front  up  to  the  present 
time  STBBLdG  TIRES  have  heen  present  wherever  I  vent* 

Ihey  are  used  extensively  on  ambulances  as  well  aa 
hsaty  oloeed  oars,  touring  cars,  motorcycles,  etc* 

I  think  that  there  are  as  many  If  sot  more  SIHBLIHG8 
Sa  tise  here  than  any  one  other  make* 


The  road  conditions  here  are  rexy  good  eonsiderlsj* 
the  eztrsoAly  heavy  traffic* 

The  roads  are  made  of  crashed  stone  covered  with  ft' 
light  coating  of  dirt,  vbich  foims  a  cement  after  heing  wet  and. 
once  dried* 

!Qiat  covering  soon  wears  off  leaving  the  road  la 
a  condition  that  is  very  good  to  drive  on  hut  is  terrible  oa 
tires  as  the  stone  edges,  which  are  cemented  solid,  oat  the 
tires  quickly* 


This  makes  it  Texy  hard  on  the  tread  of  the  easing 
»s  well  as  on  the  fabric* 

Of  course  the  ambulances  are  rushed  to  death  so 
consequently  they  often  cany  doable  the  number  of  men  that  they 
are  Intended  to  carxy* 

Also  the  drivers  are  always  busy,  often  driving 
nineteen  or  twenty  hours  at  a  time,  so  you  see  If  a  tire  goes 
soft,  they  are  apt  to  let  it  run  so  'till  they  reach  their  des- 
tination* 

They  are  not  extremely  oarefol  of  the  pressure 
they  keep  in  the  casings  at  any  time* 

"Bj  this  you  can  readily  realize  that  with  all  these 
things  to  contend  with  as  well  as  the  speed  and  using  of  chains 
a  good  share  of  the  time  that  no  tire  can  possibly  give  the  same 
service  that  they  would  give  on  our  roads  at  home  under  ordinaxy 
cgpditions* 

Kever-the-les8  a  number  of  drivers  have  told  me, 
that  they  get  very  good  mileage  from  our  tires* 

I  have  found  only  one  who  kept  a  record  of  tb9> 
actual  number  of  miles  obtained* 


He  told  me  that  he  hod  a  pair  of  tires  on  the  reai^ 
of  his  oar  7iAi<ib.  at  that  time  had  run  5208  miles  without  ever 
being  removed  from  the  wheels. 

The  treads  of  these  tires  were  still  In  very  good 
condition,  not  yet  worn  dovm  to  the  breaker  strip* 

They  looked  as  if  they  would  easily  go  that  dis- 
tance again  before  finally  giving  out* 

That  car  was  a  G.M.C.  ambulance  on  a  three-quarter 
ehassis* 


The  tires  were  35  x  5  HIGH-MRS. 

The  driver  also  told  me  that  since  he  had  been  in 
the  Service  here  in  France  he  had  been  issued  four  other  makes 
of  tires  and  that  he  got  better  service  Srom  STERLIHGS  than  from 
any  of  the  others* 

Believe  me  If  tires  will  give  suCh  service  her© 
and  tmder  these  conditions  they  will  sure  make  good  at'  liome* 

Sincerely  yours. 


j2liec^s.«w  8.  U^^-yi^^J* 


Truck  Cooipany  B, 
Second  Corps  Artillery  Park, 
AMERICAN  EZPEDISX0NAR7  FORCES,' 
A.P.O.  775. 


Super-Size 

Super-Service 

Sterlings 

STAND  a  STERLING  Tire  beside 
those   now  on  your  car  and   see 
what  we  mean  by  "Super-Size." 

STERLINGS  are  quality  tires.  The 
long  four-hour  cure  on  airbags  welds 
the  layers  of  cords,  or  fabric,  together 
in  an  inseparable  mass.  There  is  no 
separation  between  layers,  or  between 
tread  and  carcass. 

For  practical  purposes  our  guarantee 
is  that  the  user  shall  be  satisfied.  We 
say  5,000  miles  (6,000  on  30  x  3M  and 
31  X  4)  just  to  have  a  basis  for  adjust- 
ment. But  we  expect,  and  our  cus- 
tomers rightly  expect,  the  tires  to 
average  very  much  greater  mileage. 

If  there  were  any  way  of  barring  accidents 
and  under-infliation,  we  would  as  cheerfully 
guarantee  10,000  miles,  because  we  know 
how  STERLINGS  are  made  and  what  they 
will  do  when  they  are  properly  treated. 
STERLING  Super-Size  Cord  Tires  give 
exceptional  service  on  trucks  using  35  x  5 
—36  X  6—38  X  7—40  x  8. 

To  Dealers 

Our  proposition  to  responsible  deal- 
ers has  been  made  unusually  attrac- 
tive. Please  write  the  nearest  branch. 

terlie 

^  Tires 

Factory:  RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 
Export  Dept.:  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York 

Direct  Factory  Branches 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Detroit.  Mich. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Haven.  Conn. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Springfield.  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.C. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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takes  place,  resulting  in  considerable 
losses  for  both  sides,  says  a  Berlin 
report.  The  government  leaders  are 
gathering  an  army  of  30,000  troops 
around  Munich  with  which  they  will 
engage  the  Communists  in  a  decisive 
battle  soon. 

Disturbances  in  Vienna  result  in  the  death 
of  five  policemen,  the  wounding  of 
forty,  and  injuries  to  twenty  demon- 
strators and  bystanders,  says  a  Copen- 
hagen report.  The  fight  took  place  dur- 
ing an  attempt  of  theBolsheviki  to  storm 
the  Austrian  Parliament  buildings. 

April  20. — Control  of  Vienna  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Soldiers'  Council,  a 
report  from  that  city  says.  Quiet  pre- 
vails, but  communizing  of  the  property 
of  those  unable  to  resist  has  begun. 

April  21. — The  Communists  in  Vienna 
fail  in  their  attempt  to  seize  control 
of  the  Government,  says  a  report  from 
that  city.  Most  of  the  Hungarian 
agitators  in  Vienna  have  been  arrested 
and  the  arrest  of  Austrian  agitators 
has  been  begun. 
A  settlement  of  the  general  strike  in  Berlin 
is  reached  between  representatives  of 
the  strikers  and  employers  and  the 
Minister  of  Labor,  says  a  Berlin  dis- 
patch. The  settlement  provides  in 
effect  for  recognition  of  the  strikers' 
demand  that  they  be  giv'en  a  voice  in 
determining  engagements,  dismissals, 
and  promotion  of  employees  in  all  work, 
except  in  executive  and  directorate 
positions. 
A  war  of  defense  on  behalf  of  what  has 
been  acquired  by  the  Communist 
dictatorship  in  Budapest  is  decided 
upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Coun- 
cil of  Soldiers,  Workmen,  and  Peasants, 
saj'S  a  report  from  that  city.  Half  the 
workmen  in  aU  the  factories  will  be 
armed  to  defend  the  authority  of  the 
proletariat  Government  against  the 
Roumanian  and  Jugo-Slav'  troops. 

April  22. — The  Soviet  Government  has 
been  overthrown  at  Budapest,  accord- 
ing to  advices  from  Paris.  Rioting 
and  pillaging  are  going  on  in  the  city. 
It  is  said  that  the  Germans  are  making 
secret  preparation  for  a  plebiscite  on 
the  peace  terms,  Berlin  reports.  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  matter  can  be 
determined  by  an  election  in  forty- 
e'ght  hours.  The  Cabinet  is  reported 
to  be  imwilling  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  either  refusing  or  accepting 
the  terms,  and  therefore  the  plebiscite 
is  almost  certain. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

April  17. — Continued  successes  for  Russian 
Soviet  forces  along  almost  the  whole  of 
the  western  Russian  front  is  claimed 
in  a  Russian  official  wireless  dispatch 
to  London. 
The  Bolshe\aki  are  carrying  out  a  sys- 
tematic annihilation  of  all  the  bovrgeoia 
elements  in  Riga,  says  a  Stockholm 
report.  The  victims  are  taken  to  an 
island  in  the  Dvina  River,  being  sent 
there  without  food  or  money.  They  are 
now  said  to  nuTnl>er  70,000,  including 
women  and  children. 

April  18. — Detachments  of  Ukrainians 
have  been  carrying  out  excesses  against 
the  Jews  in  Galicia,  says  a  Paris  report. 
Nearly  3,000  Jews  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  or  wounded, 
'i'liat  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States  propose  to  recognize 
(he  Omsk  Government  as  the  de  facto 
g()vernnu>nt  of  noti-Bolslievik  Russia 
as  soon  as  the  ]'(>ace  Treaty  is  signed, 
is  stated  in  a  Washington  report. 

April  19. — Bolshevik  troops  have  suffered 
severe  setbacks  on  three  fronts  in 
Russia,  according  to  London.  The 
Soviet  Government  admits  a  retire- 
ment along  virtually  the  whole  front 
of  eastern  Russia. 

April  20.— The  first  Bolshevik  array 
operating  in  the  Ukraine  has  sur- 
rendered to  the  Ukrainians,  according 
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to  a  London  report.  Thoy  are  said 
to  have  given  up  20,000  rifles,  25  guns, 
and  200  machine  guns. 

Sobastopol  has  been  evacuated  by  the 
Crimean  Government  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  revohitionary  committee, 
says  a  London  report. 

Since  hmding  on  the  Archangel  front, 
last  September,  the  Americans  have 
suffered  528  casualties,  according  to  a 
report  from  Archangel.  Of  these  196 
were  fatalities,  9  officers  and  187  men 
having  been  killed  or  having  suc- 
cumbed to  disease. 
April  21. — German  troops  have  attacked 
the  American  Red  Cross  Mission  at 
Kovono,  Lithuania,  says  a  Paris  cable- 
gram. No  results  of  the  attack  are 
given. 

Telegrams  from  Omsk,  Siberia,  report 
that  the  government  troops  inflicted 
severe  losses  on  the  Bolshevik  forces  in 
that  vicinity,  capturing  many  machine 
guns  and  a  number  of  prisoners,  among 
them  being  several  Bolshevik  leaders. 

Gigantic  concessions,  including  the  right 
to  build  3,000  miles  of  railroad,  have 
been  granted  by  the  Petrograd  Soviet 
Government  to  Norwegian  and  Amer- 
ican capitalists,  says  a  Paris  report. 
The  eoneessionnaires  are  also  granted 
8,000,000  acres  of  timber-land  in  a 
section  which  is  said  to  embrace  the 
richest  timber-lands  in  the  world. 

April  22. — The  important  city  of  Vilna 
lias  been  recaptured  from  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  says  a  London  report.  Polish 
troops  have  also  captured  important 
railway    centers. 

Russian  troops  operating  with  the  Allied 
Murmansk  force  by  an  advance  of 
twenty  miles  have  reached  a  point 
within  easy  striking  distance  of  Lake 
Onaga,  which  is  connected  by  a  chain 
of  lakes  and  canals  with  Petrograd,  an 
Archangel  report  states. 

Reports  from  Omsk  say  that  in  an 
offensive  started  against  the  Bolshevik 
troops  these  have  been  defeated  on  all 
fronts,  and  are  said  to  be  retreating  in 
confusion,  leaving  all  their  supplies  to 
the  invading  forces. 

Popular  outcry  against  the  law  for  the 
nationalization  of  women  has  resulted 
in  its  suspension  in  at  least  one  of  the 
Russian  provinces,  says  a  London 
report. 

FOREIGN 

April  17. — Gen.  Aurelio  Blanquet,  War 
Minister  in  President  Huerta's  cabinet, 
who  recently  was  reported  to  have 
landed  in  yera  Cruz,  intending  to  start 
a  revolution  against  the  Carranza 
Government,  has  been  killed,  say  re- 
ports from  Mexico  City. 
Clashes  between  Socialists  and  anti- 
Socialist  groups  result  in  the  death  of 
four  persons  and  in  the  wounding  of 
several  others  in  Milan,  according  to 
advices  from  that  city.  Workmen 
in  northern  Italy  have  begun  a  twenty- 
four-hour  strike. 

April  18. — A  plot  has  been  disclosed  at 
Viborg,  Finland,  to  start  a  fresh  rev- 
olution at  the  end  of  April  or  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  simultaneously  with 
a  Bolshevik  attack  on  Finland,  says  a 
telegram  from  Helsingfors  to  Wash- 
ington. The  plot,  it  is  said,  was  also 
to  extend  to  Sweden  and  Norway, 
where  a  revolution  had  been  planned  to 
break  out  at  the  same  time. 

Complete  cessation  of  aU  business  follow- 
ing the  twenty-four-hour  general  strike 
is  reported  from  Milan.  Even  cafes, 
bars,  and  restaurants  are  closed.  No 
newspapers  are  published. 

Two  divisions  of  Japanese  troops  have 
been  ordered  to  Korea  to  suppress 
revolutionary  uprisings,  says  a  cable- 
gram to  San  Francisco. 

The  Roumanian  Government  orders  an 
advance  on  the  Hungarians  in  Transyl- 
vania, following  complaints  from   the 


Johns-Manville 

NON-BURN 

ASBESTOS  BRAKE  LINING 


Erom  Mine  to  Drake 
for  Softy's  Sake-" 

FROM  the  huge  annual  tonnage  of 
the  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Mines — the  world's  largest — the  very 
choicest,  long-fibre  asbestos  is  selected. 

1  hen,  in  the  Johns-Manville  factories,  thou- 
sands  of  spinning  spools  daily  unwind  their 
spun  rock  skeins  into  the  fibre  of  Johns- 
Manville  Non-Burn  Brake  Linings.  Thus  the 
product  is  controlled  under  one  organization 
from  its  source.  The  strength,  quality  and 
braking  power  of  each  thread  is  known 
Upon  these  important  details  depend  the 
safety  and  wear  of  car  or  truck  brakes.  For 
safe  and  long-wearing  brake  lining  is  based 
upon  the  fibre  strength  of  every  thread  of 
asbestos  in  it. 

By  reason  of  the  fibre  selection  available  to 
Johns-Manville,  every  user  of  Non-Burn  is 
assured  of  uniform  quality  and  the  most 
efficient,  long  lasting  service. 

That's  why  it  is  well  worth  your  while  to 
insist  upon  Non-Burn  in  your  brakes. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
/  0  Faclories— Branches  in  63  Large  Ciiit* 


And  also  through— 

AsbestoSy 

and  its  allied  products 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Serves  in 

Conservation 


He»<    Intubtioru,    High 

Temperature  Cemtno. 

Aibcnoi  RooFuigs. 

P*cbngi,  fira^ie 

Lrningi.  Pin 

Produru        /fl 


TO  THE  TRADE:  Non-Burn  is  mar- 
keted  only  through  recognized  Jobber- 
Dealer  channels,  thus  assuring  satis- 
faction to  your  customers  and  a  fair 
profit  to  you. 


Johns  -  Manvilu: 

Automotive  Equipment 
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Home  Study 

Business  Courses 

Do  you  want  an  important,  high-salaried 
position?  You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do 
the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  show  you 
how,  guide  you  step  by  step  to  success  and 
help  solve  your  personal  business  problems. 
Our  plan  enables  you  to  train  during  spare 
hours  without  interference  with  your  pres- 
ent duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address 
and  mark  with  an  "X"  below  the  kind  of 
position  you  want  to  fill.  We  w.U  mail 
catalog  and  full  particulars  regarding  our 
low  cost  monthly  payment  plan.  Also  our 
valuable  book  for  ambitious  men,  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  In  One."  Tear  out  and 
mail  this  coupon  today.  No  obligation  to 
you.  Let  us  prove  to  you  how  this  step  has 
helped  thousands  of  ambitious  men  to  real 
success. 


D 
D 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,   Managerial,  Sales  and 
Executive  positions  in  Business.  '^ 

HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors,  Comptrol- 
lers, Certified  Public  Accountants,  Cost  Ac- 
countants, etc. 

BUSINESS  LETTER-WRITING: 
{New  Course)  Training  for  positions  as  House 
Correspondents,    Supervisors    of    Correspon- 
dence, Mail  Sales  Directors,  Correspondence 
Critics,  Letter  Executives;  and  in  the  handling 
of  all  special  correspondence  (credits,  collec- 
tions, sales^  adjustments,  etc.)  in  which  expert 
letter  writing  ability  is  required. 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC:   Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Managers,  Traffic  Ex- 
perts, etc. 
LAW: 

Training  for  admission  to  bar  and  executive- 
business    positions    requiring    legally -trained 
men.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  in  Banks  and 
Financial  Institutions,  Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust 
Officers,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 
BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 

Training  for  positions  as  Business  Correspon- 
dents, Business  Literature  and  Copy  Writers. 
COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign  Correspon- 
dent with  Spanish-Speaking  Countries. 
EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful,  effective  speech 
—Ministers,  Salesman,  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol- 
iticians, etc. 
BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping  Positions. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension   University" 
Dept.  SS2-R  Chicago,  Illinois 


D 

D 

D 

D 
D 
D 

D 


(Name) 


(Address) 
(Present  Position) 


The  Best  for  Repairing  Glassware, 

Crockery,  Vases,  Meerschaum, 
Furniture,  Books,  Tipping 
Billiard  Cues,  &c. 

Use  Major's  Cement 

At  all  dcaler.s.  Jtubbcr  and 
leather  are   two  separate  kinds. 


End  Road  Rattles 
and  Wobbly  Wheels 

These  Iwo  simple,  inexpensive,  easily 
allached  devices  do  the  business. 

Little  B-E-A-T-8 — !>"(  Iirat<f  rod  rdMlcit.i 
rIp(|i — For  F.ird  Cars  esinri»lly.  Imt  ft.laptpd 
til  •»)' ,  oilier  inrikra.  .')0  rti  per  srt  (if  4. 
Fernaild  STEER-AIDS— di.  away  with  st<>(!rinB- 
ind  ruttles  and  w.iliblini!  win  els.  save  liiishinRS.  redurc 
skiddini;  and  fionl  tire  wear.  Fi.r  Fords,  Dodefs. 
Maxwells  and  other  light  ears.     Ml  cts    a  pair. 

lf\our  ilraler  cnn'l  "produce."  write  us. 
THE  FERNALD  COMPANY  North  E«l,  P. 


inhabitants  of  that  section  of  ill- 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Hun- 
garians, and  requests  for  protection,  a 
Bucharest  report  says. 
Official  confirmation  of  the  death  of 
General  Blanquet  was  received  by  the 
State  Department  from  Mexican  au- 
thorities, according  to  a  Washington 
dispatch. 

April  19. — Great  Britain  is  facing  various 
problems  on  account  of  di.sorders  in  the 
Near  and  Far  East,  according  to  Lon- 
don advices.  In  Egypt  the  political 
discontent  has  taken  the  form  ,  of 
serious  riots.  In  Turkey  armed  bands 
are  threatening  the  Christians  with 
massacre.  In  Syria  the  people  are 
disturbed  over  the  report  that  France 
is  not  to  act  as  mandatorj'  for  them. 
In  India  the  Moslems  and  Hindus  have 
united  in  rebellion  against  the  British 
crown.  The  real  danger  is  that  the  dis- 
turbances may  grow  into  a  religious  war. 

April  20. — The  strike  in  Limerick,  Ireland, 
has  developed  into  a  movement  that 
may  easily  spread  over  aU  of  Ireland,  says 
a  Limerick  report.  The  national  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Irish  Labor  Parlia- 
ment and  Trades  Union  Congress  is  now 
giving  support  to  the  strike  movement. 

April  21. — The  strike  in  Limerick,  Ire- 
land, assumes  a  new  phase  when  the 
Finance  Commission  of  the  Limerick 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  announces 
that  it  will  issue  its  own  money  to  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  food  for  the 
14,000  strikers,  a  Limerick  report 
states.  The  money  is  called  strike- 
treasury  notes,  and  is  secured  by  the 
stock  of  food  it  is  proposed  to  purchase. 
Special  dispatches  from  Korea  say  that 
members  of  a  Christian  mission  near 
Seoul  clashed  with  gendarmes  during  a 
riot,  the  officers  firing  upon  the  mob,  kill- 
ing twenty  and  wounding  many  others. 

April  22.— The  abolition  of  the  black 
list,  licensing  and  rationing  systems  for 
neutrals,  is  announced  from  Paris  by 
the  Supreme  Economic  Council.  This 
decision  will  grant  the  freedom  of  in- 
tercourse urgently  required  bj^  trade 
and  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world. 

A  revolution  has  broken  out  in  Turkey, 
and  a  Soviet  Government  has  been 
declared,  says  a  Paris  report. 

Proof  has  been  found  that  the  distur- 
bances in  India  can  be  traced  to  the 
work  of  Russian  Reds,  according  to  a 
Washington  dispatch.  Some  time  ago 
six  Russians  spealdng  the  Indian 
dialects  arrived  in  India  and  began 
holding  Bolshe\'ik  meetings,  it  is  said. 

DOMESTIC 

April  16. — Charges  of  disloyalty  ha^e  been 
made  against  certain  American  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Near  East,  says  a 
Washington  dispatch.  Missionaries  in 
Bulgaria  were  so  pro-German,  it  is 
said,  that  they  actually  aided  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States. 

More  hnmanity  rather  than  a  change  in 
laws  is  what  the  Army  needs  to  improve 
the  system  of  military  justice,  Maj.-Gen. 
Ijeonard  Wood  informs  the  imA'estigat- 
ing  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  says  a  Washington  rejjort. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers 
court-martialed  during  the  war  should 
not  have  ])een  l)rouglit  to  trial,  he 
declares. 

The  special  session  of  Congress  is  not 
likely  to  be  called  before  May  19. 
says  Washington.  It  is  understood 
the  President  is  unwilling  to  break  his 
custom  of  addressing  Congress  in 
l)erson,  and  hence  it  will  not  be  con- 
\ened  until  he  returns. 

Robert  Sanderson  Mc(\>rmick,  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  France, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Hinsdale,  near 
Chicago. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  forwards  a 
request  to  the  Governors  of  all  the 
States    to    send    representatives    to    a 
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Housewives  Everywhere 
are  Praising  Quaker  Moth  Chests 

No  more  do  tiny  moths  ruin  costly  furs,  gowns, 
blankets,  etc. — no  more  do  women  botlier  with 
moth  balls,  or  liquids  that  leave  disagreeable 
odors.  Quaker  Chests  are  roomy — each  one  hold- 
mg  five  suits.  Each  has  contents  label.  Quaker 
Chests  are  of  moth-prooted  fibre— as  moth-proof 
as  the  finest  cedar  cabinet.  Light,  easy  to  handle, 
and  durable.  They  fit  the  closet  shelf  and  fold  up 
when  not  in  use.  Size  36"  x  13,H"  x  9>i".  Price 
but  $1.50  East  of  Mississippi  River,  and  only 
$2.00  W  est. 

Ask  druggists,  department  stores.  If  they  do 
not  sell  Quaker  Chests,  .send  us  money  and 
>our  dealer's  name.     Shipped  prepaid. 

-  F.  B.  FOSTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
"•-^       Dept.  A,  ZSlh  &  Locust  St». 
~~^-,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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5ker 


fMOTH  CHEST 


Free  Book, 

Containingcompletei 
story  of  the  origin  ' 
and  history  of  that , 
wonderful  ioBtru-, 
ment— the 


Ea^ytoPlayy 


SAXOPHONE 
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This  book  tells  you  when  to  oae 
Saxophone  —  singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  transpose  from  orchestral  parts 
and   many  other  things    you    would 
like  to  know. 

You  can  learn  <o  play  the  scale  In  one  hourV 
practice,  and  Boon  be  playinfr  popular  airs.    You 
can  double  your  income,  your  pleasure,  and  your 
popularity .   Easy  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT « 

Send    f>r  free  Saxophone  book  aod  catalog  of  Trufr- ' 
Tone  Band  I netru merits. 


BUESCHER 


BAND    INSTRUMENT   CO. 

266  Jackson  Street.  Elkhart.  Ind. 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  Imr 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  ti> 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  solicitiii};. 
Addresi  Stephenton  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Borton,  Mau. 


^JpiRllHIWIJHlMllWllHTMtJHTMTIHINIfc^ 

'Craining  jor  /Tuthorsliip 

HoWtoWrite.'WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  \o  sell . 

CuUiv'ale  your  mind.  Dev'elop 
yourlilcrary  <|tfts.  Master  the 
<ii4  of  sflf^eSpression.Makc 
your  spare  tittic  profitable, 
'lurn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-. 

ing,  Versification,  Journalism. 

Play  Writing,    Photoplay 

Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 

Dr.EsenWcitt      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 

for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 

a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 

Frank,   honest,   helpful   advice.      ''Roa/  teachinff. 

One  pupil  hita  received  over  $S,000  for  stories  and 
artiile-s  written  mostly  in  spare  lime — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wi-  piillish  The  Writer's  Library.  Wc  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  osptcially  valuablr  (or  its  lull  reports  ol 
ihtf   litor^ry  m.irkrl.     Brsidfs  our  Iraching  service,  wr  offer  a 

m.inuscripl  crilitism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

Pitatt  aedftt* 

Ctxe  Home  Cora^spondence  School 

Dep'l.74     Springfield,  Mas5. 

ST-^GL'^HtCTlO^r.-  INCORPClRATEO    |90** 
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The  Standard  Spark 


Plug  of  America 


y/i\  I  w^ 

Ask  Any  Ace 


The  war  has  probably  done  most  to  establish 
AC  superiority  solidly  in  the  public  mind. 

Motor  car  users  everywhere  are  aware  that  AC 
Spark  Plugs  were  used  as  standard  equipment 
on  all  Liberty  andHispano-Suiza  aircraft  motors. 

They  are  also  aware  that  these  AC  airplane 
plugs  were  of  the  same  basic  design  as  the  AC 
Plugs  which  the  manufacturers  of  most  fine  cars 
have  used  for  years. 

They  are  convinced  therefore  that  AC  design 
must  be  right. 

Ask  any  one  of  those  intrepid  young  men  who 
wore  the  spread  wings  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Service 
during  the  war,  which  spark  plug  he  prefers. 

He  will  probably  tell  you  there  is  just  one 
spark  plug  to  which  an  experienced  flyer  will 


pin  his  faith;   that  plug  is  an  AC. 

Government  engineers  chose  AC  Spark  Plugs 
for  aviation  service  because  AC s  demonstrated 
their  superiority  in  every  conceivable  test. 

And  in  actual  flying,  AC  performance  justified 
their  selection. 

In  the  motor  car  industry  AC  Plugs  have  led 
the  field  for  years  in  number  of  manufacturers 
who  have  used  them  as  standard  equipment. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  spark  plug  which 
has  always  served  best  in  the  emergency  will 
serve  you  best  also. 

There  is  an  AC  Spark  Plug  specially  designed  for 
your  car.    Get  that  plug  and  use  no  other  kind. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  ^ichigun 


\ 


These 

manufacturers 

use  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  factory  equ 

ipment 

Acme  Trucks 

Chicago  Trucks 

Genco  Light 

Kleiber  Trucks 

Nelson 

Reo 

Sterling  Motors 

Advance-Rumely 

Cole 

G.  B.  S.  Motors 

Knox  Tractors 

Nelson  &  Le  Moon 

Riker  Trucks 

Sterling  Trucks 

Tractors 

Continental  Motors 

G.  M.  C.  Trucks 

La  Crosse  Tractors 

Trucks 

Robinson  Fire  Trucks 

Stewart  Trucks 

Ahrens  Fox  Fire 

Crane  Simplex 

Gramm-Bern- 

Lalley-Light 

Netco  Trucks 

Rock  Falls 

Straubel  Engines 

Trucks 

Daniels 

stein  Trucks 

Liberty 

Northway 

Rowe  Trucks 

Stutz 

American-La  France 

Davis 

Hall  Trucks 

Liberty  Aircraft 

Oakland 

Rutenber  Motors 

Sullivan  Trucks 

Anderson 

Deere  Tractors 

Harvey  Trucks 

1   Motors 

Old  Reliable  Trucks 

Samson  Tractors 

Titan  Trucks 

Apperson 

Delco-Light 

Hatfield 

Locomobile 

Oldsmobile 

Sandovf  Trucks 

Tower  Trucks 

Appleton  Tractors 

Diamond  T  Trucks 

Haynes 

Marmon 

Packard 

Saxon 

United  States 

Brockway  Trucks 

Dodge  Bros. 

Herschell-Spillmaii 

Master  Trucks 

Paige 

Scripps-Booth 

Motor  Trucks 

Buffalo  Motors 

Dorris 

Hispano-Suiza 

Maytag 

Pan-American 

Scripps  Motors 

Vim  Trucks 

Bugattl 

Dort 

Hudson 

McLaughlin  (Canada) 

Paterson 

Seagrave  Fire  Trucks 

Ward  La  France 

Buick 

Duesenberg  Motors 

Hupmobile 

Menominee  Trucks 

Patriot  Trucks 

Seneca 

Trucks 

Cadillac 

Eagle  Tractors 

Jackson 

Midland  Trucks 

Peerless 

Signal  Trucks 

Westcott 

J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co. 

Essex 

Jordan 

Moline- Knight 

Phianna 

Singer 

White 

Chalmers 

Federal  Trucks 

Jumbo  Trucks 

Moreland  Trucks 

Pierce-Arrow 

Smith  Motor  Wheel 

Wilcox  Trilx 

Chandler : 

F-W-D  Trucks 

Kissel  Kar 

Nash 

Pilot 

Standard  Trucks 

Wisconsin  Motors 

Chevrolet 

Gabriel  Trucks 

Klemm  Trucks 

National 

Premier 

Stearns- Knight 

U.  S.  Pat.  No.  l.Uu.727.  April  13.  1915.  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.216,139,  Feb.  13,  1917.     Other  Patents  Pending 
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Inflamed  gums— a  cause 
of  loose  teeth 


SPECIALIST  \H   .^ 

DISEASES  Of  THE  «B»T'* 

A-* 

PREPARED  FOII  Tflt 
PBESCRIPTION  OF  THiS 

DENTtt    PROFESSIOH 


PYORRHEA    is 
undoubtedly   a 
vital    danger   to 
both  gums  and  teeth. 
Tender  gums  indicate 
it,  and  with  it  come 
oosening  teeth.     Im- 
perceptibly  at  first,  the 
gums  recede  from  the 
normal  gum  line. 
They  inflame.    They 
present  many  tiny 
openings  for  millions 
of  bacteria  to  attack 
the  unenameled  tooth 
base.  Tooth'base  de' 
cay  quickly  follows. 
Even  if  the  cavity  be 
filled  and    the  tooth 
saved,  the  gums 
continue  to  recede. 
Remember,  oo,  that  iiv 
flamed  and  b  eeding  gums 
act    as   so  many   door^ 
ways  for  disease  germs 
to  enter  the  system. 

Against  this  Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'    Disease)     ordi- 
nary    tooth-pastes    are 
powerless.     Yet  Pyor- 
rhea attacks  four  out  of 
five    people    who    are 
over  forty,   and  many 
under    this    age.     But 
Forhan's  —  if  used   in 
time  and  used  consist- 
ently —  positively  pre- 
vents Pyorrhea.    It  is  a 
scientific   tooth  cleans- 
er as  well.   Brush  your 
teeth  with  it .  See  how/ 
promptly   bleeding  or 
gum  tenderness  ceases 
and  how    your  teeth 
are   kept^  white    and 
clean 

If    gum  -  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start   using    Forhan's 
ind   consult  a  dentist 
mmediately  for  spe- 
cial treatment. 

_.  \    30c  and  60c  tubes 
-^Bj^       All  Druggists 


FORHAN  CO 

200  nth  .4 re,  N.  Y. 


DECK  PAINT 


For  Porches,  Floors  and  Walls 

These  are  times  for  economy.  Labor  costs 
more  than  paint,  therefore  the  most  durable 
paint  is  the  most  economical.  If  you  don't 
know  who  sells  it  in  your  town,  write  us. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 

Boston  Cleveland  New  York 


DRIES  HARD  OVERNIGHT 


ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

The  Antiseptic  Powder  to  Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 


C 


m 


And  si)riiikle  in  the  Foot- 
Bath.  Jt  takes  the  sting  out  i 
of  corns  and  bunions,  tlie  ; 
friction  from  the  shoe  and  ! 
gives  rest  and  comfort  to  [ 
tired,  aching,  swollen  feet. 

The     Plattsburg     Camji ; 
Manual  advises  all  men  in 
training  to  shake  P'oot-Ka.se  | 
in  their  shoes  every  morn- ! 

ing. 
More  than  a  million  and  a 

half  pounds  of  Powder  for  ; 

the  Feet  were  used  by  the 

American      Expeditionary 

Forf:es. 
Ifyou  want  genuine  relief, 
So  Easy  to  Use  Allen's  l-'oot-Ease  will  give 
it  and  give  it  quickly  as  proved  by  30,0<)() 
testiiMonials  from  all  over  the  world.  Sold 
everywhere. 


conference  on  employment  to  be  held 
from  April  23  to  25  in  Washington, 
says  a  report  from  that  city.  The 
conference  will  consider  a  national 
legislative  program  for  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  national  employment  service. 
April  17. — The  first  German  ship  to  enter 
New  York  Harbor  since  the  United 
States  went  into  the  war  comes  into 
port.  She  was  the  Hamburg-American 
hner  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  to  bring  back  American  troops. 

American  soldiers  in  France  will  be 
moved  soon  to  Antwerp  as  a  part  of  the 
program  to  clear  France  of  all  American 
troops  as  speedily  as  possible,  says  a 
Paris  report. 

Bolsheviki  are  doing  propaganda  work 
in  the  shadow  of  the  capital  at  Wash- 
ington, says  a  report  from  that  city. 
Circulation  of  The  Anarchist  Soviet 
Bulletin  has  resulted  in  three  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  beginning  an 
investigation.  The  journal  is  said  to 
make  a  direct  appeal  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  seize  the  cables. 

April  18. — Brewing  companies  of  New 
York  City  have  begun  the  distribution 
of  a  2.75  per  cent,  beer,  labeling  the 
product  non-intoxicating.  They  are 
said  to  be  acting  on  the  advice  of  Elihu 
Root,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  matter 
will  bring  to  a  test  the  question  of  the 
handling  of  this  form  of  Uquor. 
The  500,000  organized  telephone  and 
telegraph  operators  of  the  country  are 
taking  a  vote  on  a  nation-wide  strike. 
The  vote  will  be  completed  by  May  5. 
If  the  strike  is  called  it  wiU  be  the 
largest  known  in  this  country. 

'^Maj.  T.  C.  Macauley  arrives  in  Fort 
Worth  after  an  air  trip  of  5,500  miles 
in  forty-four  flying  hours,  a  record. 

Activities  have  again  been  resumed  by 
the  American  Union  against  Mili- 
tarism, says  a  Washington  report. 
During  the  war  this  organization's 
work  was  suspended. 

Julius  H.  Barnes,  formerly  president  of 
the  Grain  Corporation  connected  with 
the  Food  Administration,  has  been 
appointed  United  States  Wheat  Direc- 
tor, a  new  post  just  created  by  President 
Wilson. 

A  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  foods 
is  shown  in  data  gathered  by  the 
Departtnent  of  Labor,  says  a  Wash- 
ington report.  The  retail  price  of 
twenty-two  articles  of  food  in  March 
increased  a  total  of  2  per  cent,  over 
the  prevailing  prices  in  February. 

April  19. — Capt.  E.  F.  White,  an  army 
aviator,  sets  a  new  record  in  flying, 
by  maldng  a  non-stop  flight  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  a  distance  of 
727  miles,  in  six  hours  and  fifty  minutes. 

April  20. — The  first  general  strike  in 
America  to  be  conducted  by  women 
for  women  comes  to  an  end  upon  the 
announcement  that  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  by  which  the  4,000 
striking  operators  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
would  return  to  work,  according  to  a 
Boston  report. 

The  proposed  separate  alliance  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
is  characterized  by  Senator  Borah,  of 
Idaho,  as  "one  of  the  most  serious  in- 
dictm(>nts  of  the  League  of  Nations 
which  has  yet  developed,"  according  to 
a  Washington  report. 

April  22.— SherifT  W.  H.  Jones,  of  Sioux 
(^ily,  Iowa,  raids  the  convention  hall 
where  the  national  convention  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  is  held,  clears  it,  and  orders 
tlie  delegates  to  leave  the  city,  accord- 
ing to  a  Sioux  City  report.  This  ac- 
tion came  as  a  result  of  a  mass-meeting 
to  protest  against  the  I.  W.  W.  con- 
vention after  W.  M.  Short,  the  Mayor 
of  Sioux  City,  had  made  an  addre'j,. 
of  welcome  at  the  meeting. 
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$10.00 
A  SPOTLIGHT  ON  A  REEL 

AUTOREELITE  is  a  high  grade  spot- 
light attached  to  windshield  yet  portable 
to  any  part  of  the  car.  Extension  cord 
12  feet  long  on  a  reel  that  winds  or  un- 
winds like  a  curtain  roller. 

Three    Lamps    in    One 

AUTOREELITE  is  a  combined  spot- 
light, trouble  light  and  portable  light. 
Always  ready  to  use.  Six-inch  $9  seven- 
inch  $10.  Other  models.  Ark  your 
dealer.  Write  for  free  illustrated  book- 
let No.  L.  D.-207. 

ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  SPECIALTY  CO. 

118  So.  Clinton  Street  _    CHICAGO 

AuToreelife 

More   Than  a  Spotlight 


The  Motrola 

Winds  any  make  or  model  phonograph 
electrically.  Easily  attached  without 
marring  woodwork — positive  in  opei- 
ation.  Simply  touch  a 
button  to  wind  your  ^ 
phonograph.  l       \ 

I        A     \1 


Write  us  today  or  ask  your  dealer. 

JONES-MOTROLA.  Inc. 

29  West  35th  St.  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 

New  York  Chicago 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  m.nny  men  who  sh.Tve 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  10  seconds.  For  all 
Safety  Razors.  Quick,  velvety 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful,  new 

Rotasirop 

Just  drop  blade  in.  turn  handle. 
Nothint^  to  eet  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chine gives     "heel  and  toe  action," 

just    like    a    barber    strops    a 

razor. 

10  Days  Fr«e  Trial — writ« 

for    booklet.      State    make    of 


Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  311.  Dayton,  O. 


Learn  Auto 

«7/7«/ jractor  Business 

Bifir  expansion  of  the  bnsineE?<i  follow- 

\ng  the  war  has  made  sroater  demand  than 

ever    for    garages    and     motor    mechanics. 

L*am  her«  In  6  t0  8  w*«ka.  Writf  for  Free  Book. 

RAHE  AUTO  &  TRACTOR  SCHOOL  iu5f^  ciTY!*~;ib. 


Dodson  Wren 

House 

4  compartmentaw 
28  inches  bfffb, 
18  inches  to 
diameUr. 


ienta.X        « 

^1 


vi%i 


odson  Bird  Houses 
Win  the  Birds  ^He 


built  br 

tt  bird  lover,  who  lives  in  a  bird  sanctuary 

d  has  spent  a  life  time  in  studyinir  the 

lonc  birds,   their  habits,  and  how  to 

ttract  them  around  beautiful  "Bird 

Lodi;e",  his  borne  on  the  Kankakee 


,  iiiver. 


)odsoD  Bird  Houses 

should  bo  erected  now  so  aa  to  bo 

ready  for  the  birds  wbeo  they  s*ek 

oestinff  sites. 

Our  sonir  birds  destroy  billions  of 

Insect   pewts.    protect  our  crops, 

ebruhs,    Kartiens   and  repay  you  • 

thoimnnd  fold  with  tbeir  beauty 

and  sonff. 

irJer  Now-Don't  Wait  ^fj?; 

directions    o  n  d    Instructions    accompany 

^f^  ^^^      ^■^^^V'  evcrv  order.    Free  hook  on  request,  teilirir 
^■^  ^^^       ^^^^^  how  to  ottrHct  sonic  birds  aroiin<i  your  home, 
^i'^^^K         '^^^^  lllustratinK  L>odson  line  irivimr  prices.    Aiso 
^^^  ^B^  beautiful  colored  bird  picturo  f  ree. 

[— — *^-^^M  ^     Joitvhh.Dod%Qn,Pr€9.Am.Au/fuhonA»ao. 
730  Harrison  Avenue                                     Kankahe»,  Illinois 
L-^iLSon   .S;»ar'-nu'    Tr.iv   ouaranU^d  to  ri'     t  iiur  communxtu  of 
tnfnr  QvarrrUome_2€nts^__Pru:e_J?_M^ 16 


Price 
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SQM  MIONS  BF.DS  -BuUtfor steep 


Whi/  can 't  you  get  better  rest 


/\m£RICANS   used  to  feel  a 

secret  pride  in  being  labeled 

'a  nation  of  neurasthenics." 

Nowadays  they  are  rather 
ashamed  of  it. 

Neurasthenia  is  largely 
caused  by  not  getting  enough 
sound  sleep. 

If  people  would  give  as 
much  thought  to  the  sleeping 
qualit'tes  of  a  bed  as  to  its  looks, 
there  would  be  fewer  light" 
sleepers. 

The  average  bed  is  made  as 
a  piece  of  furniture — sold  as 
a  piece  of  furniture — bought 
as  a  piece  of  furniture. 

And  hardly  a  thought  from 
anybody  about  sleep! 

^  oj,  ^ 

Jxelax — there  is  the  master- 
secret  of  sleep! 

Possibly  you  are  one  of  the 
thousands  who  seldom  get  a 


clear  night's  rest.     Look  to 
your  bed! 

Most  wooden  beds  creak  a 
little. 

The  average  metal  bed  has 
a  loose  joint — rattles  slightly 
— feels  unsteady. 

Or  maybe  it  is  the  spring 
that  does  not  fit.  One  corner 
or  another  knocks  slightly 
when  you  turn  over — or  it 
humps  or  sags. 


It  does  not  sag  or  hump, 
fits  squarely  on  the  bed. 


It 


%        % 


'^ 


T. 


HE  right  bed  invites  perfect 
relaxation.  It  stands  firmly. 
Its  corners  lock  tight.  Push  it 
or  pull  it  by  one  corner  and  it 
moves  as  one  piece — not  a 
rattle,  a  shake,  a  lurch,  a 
suspicion  of  unsteadiness. 

The  right  spring  gives  gent- 
ly to  the  contours,  but  sup- 
ports the  body — a  taut  elastic 
foundation    for  the   mattress. 


•^        %        1£ 

1  ou  may  not  know  where 
to  find  a  bed  or  a  spring  of  this 
character. 

You  have  only  to  go  to  a 
leading  merchant  in  your 
section  and  look  at  Simmons 
Metal  Beds  and  Slumber  King 
Springs. 

They  will  not  cost  you  any 
more  than  the  average  bed. 

You  will  get  a  bed,  a  spring 
that  invites  sleep — and  more- 
over finer  style,  a  better  choice 
of  styles. 

You  will  have  unequalled 
choice  of  Twin  Beds — a  sepa- 
rate bed  for  each  sleeper, 
welcomed  everywhere  by 
people  of  nice  feeling. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  thought 
here  for  you  the  next  time  you 
buy  a  bed  or  a  spring. 


SIMMONS     COMPANY, 

SAN      FRANCISCO,     CAL. 

MONTREAL 


Kenosha,     Wisconsin 
newark,    n.j. 

CAN. 
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nless  your  mind  and  body  are  capable  of 
withstanding  abuse  without  distress  you  have 
no  real,  mental,  vital,  living  or  health  power. 
You  have  but  average  power  of  life.  You 
have  but  negative  health.  Real  health  power, 
real  personal  power,  real  power  of  life  and 
real  success  come  only  through  the  vital 
power  to  live  and  the  masterful  power  to 
succeed.  The  Conscious  Evolution  character 
of  power  of  life,  higher  vitality  and  dynamic 
energy  will  enable  you  to  easily  master  and 
enjoy  conditions  that  now  distress  you.  A 
unique  and  wonderful  discovery  that  has 
revolutionized  human  possibilities  and  fur- 
nishes the  body,  personality  and  mind  with  a 
degree  of  driving  and  smashing  energy  that 
surpasses  imagination. 


THERE  is  a  new  and  marvelous 
science  of  reconstructing  and  re- 
creating the  human  organism  and 
energizing  the  mind — a  system  of  mental 
and  physical  evolution  that  has  already 
revolutionized  richly  the  lives  of  men 
and  -women  all  over  the  country.  It  has 
brought  them  a  new  kind  of  health, 
pleasure,  strength,  energy,  confidence, 
might,  pow^er  of  personality  and  success. 
It  has  given  them  such  marvelous  energy 
of  mind  and  body  and  they  enjoy  a  life 
so  full,  so  intense,  so  dominating,  so 
thoroughly  worth  while  that  the  old  life 
to  w^hich  they  w^ere  accustomed  seems 
totally  inferior  in  every  respect. 

Dynamic  Men  and  Women 

This  new^  system  gives  a  new^  idea  of 
how^  truly  masterful,  conquering,  creative, 
healthy  and  happy  a  human  being  can 
be — how  overflowing  with  life,  dash, 
energy  and  the  fire  of  triumph.  It  is 
thoroughly  natural  and  simple  but  it 
accomplishes  seemingly  impossible  re- 
sults without  study,  loss  of  time,  use  of 
drugs,  medicines,  or  dieting,  without 
w^eight-pulling  or  apparatus,  w^ithout 
violent  forms  of  exercise,  without  massaging,  elec- 
tricity, cold  baths  or  forced  deep  breathing;  in  fact, 
this  system  does  its  revolutionizing  work  with- 
out asking  you  to  do  anything  you  do  not  like 
nor  give  up  anything  you  do  like.  And  so 
wonderful  are  its  results  that  you  feel  the  surging 
of  the  higher  energy  after  the  first  thirty  seconds 
— half  a  minute. 


Gain  a  Conquering 
Personality 

Many  men  and  v*romen  nave  amazing  ^^^^ 

memories,  high  education,  excellent 
health  and  even  unusual  strength  of  body.  Many 
are  good-looking,  are  good  talkers,  and  possess 
every  advantage  that  training  and  blind  evolution 
can  give  them.  Many  have  read  practically  every 
book  ever  w^ritten  on  how  to  be  a  success  and 
attain  a  dominant  will  power  and  yet  these  men 
and  vkfomen  are  failures  in  life  because  they  do 
not  possess  a  vital,  triumphant,  dynamic  power  of 
personality.  Their  energies  and  knowledge  are 
not  creatively  correlated  and  activated.  They  do 
not  possess  the  conquering  personal  power  such 
as  Conscious  Evolution  develops  and  v/hich  is 
so  essential  to  a  really  fine  and  true  and  beautiful 
success. 

Conscious  Evolution  can  quickly  show  you  that 
you  are  only  half  as  alive  as  you  must  be  to  realize 
the  higher  joys  and  complete  benefits  of  living  in 
full,  that  you  are  facing  the  world  with  only  half 
the  personality  that  you  are  easily  capable  of  hav- 
ing, that  you  are  only  half  as  well  as  you  should 
be,  half  as  vigorous  as  you  can  be,  half  as  ambi- 
tious as  you  may  be,  and  only  half  as  well  devel- 
oped as  you  ought  to  be.  In  fact.  Conscious  Evo- 
lution can  demonstrate  to  you  in  thirty  seconds — 
}/2  a  minute — that  you  are  living  an  inferior  life. 

A  Supreme  Life 

The  fact  is  that  regardless  of  whether  you  are 
rich  or  poor.  Conscious  Evolution  can  prove  to 
you  readily,  by  demonstration,  that  you  are  lead- 
ing an  inferior  life.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
give  Conscious  Evolution  the  opportunity  to  show 
you  the  v/ay  in  which  you  may  completely  and 
easily  come  into  possession  of  a  new  dynamic  life, 
and  unusual  vigor,  a  dominant  type  of  high  energy 
and  power  of  personality — a  new  realization  of 
the  meaning  of  life  and  success. 


Swoboda 
26  Years  Ago 


From  a  sickly  youth  Swoboda 
made  of  himself  a  magnificent 
physical  specimen  of  the 
human  race.  This  was  just 
the  beginning — his  greater 
evolution   was   yet    to    come. 


Daily  Results 

"One  year  ago  I  was  an  old  man  at 
forty;  today  1  am  a  youth  at  forty-one." 

"Conscious  Evolution  can  demonstrate 
its  great  power  for  every  good  in  half  a 
minute.     It  did  this  for  me. " 

"Foarteen  years  tgo  at  the  age  of  68  I 
was  an  old  man:  today  at  the  age  of  82  I 
am  the  marvel  of  my  friends;  I  am  younger 
than  most  men  at  40.  Yonr  system  gave 
me  a  new  lease  on  life." 

"Conscious  Evolution  sent  a  message  of 
energy,  health  and  power  through  me  in 
twenty  seconds,  which  has  been  increased 
from  day  to  day." 

"The  beauty  of  your  whole  advertisement 
is  that  every  word  of  it  is  the  truth.  Your 
system  is  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world;  it 
gave  me  new  energy,  strength  and  life;  in 
other  words,  it  made  a  new  man  of  me.  I 
have  been  an  advocate  of  your  system  since 
the  first  day  I  used  it;  I  have  withstood  a 
mental  strain  during  the  past  year  which 
would  have  broken  my  health  had  it  not 
been  for  your  system." 

"When  yoor  first  letter  of  instrnctions 
reached  me,  I  was  tired  and  blue.  I  read  it 
and  saw  the  'light.'  My  blues  disappeared. 
I  used  my  energies  for  about  ten  seconds,  and 
my  tiredness  left  me.  Conscious  Evolution 
is  increasing  my  every  power  of  mind  and 
body  as  1  wish  and  as  you  promise." 

"Can't  describe  the  satisfaction  I  feel." 

"Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  tome 
in  increased  mental  and  physical  capacity.' 

"I  have  been  enabled  by  your  system  to 
do  work  of  mental  character  previously  im- 
possible for  me." 

"Words  cannot  explain  the  new  Bfe  it 
imparts  both  to  body  and  brain." 


i 
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CONSCloo, 


Swoboda  To-Day 


A  Remarkable  Personality 

Swoboda,  himselF,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  of 
whatConscious  Elvolution  can  accomphsh.  As  Swoboda  gains 
in  years,  he  grows  younger  in  enthusiasm,  younger  in  vitality, 
younger  in  health;  he  is  becoming  stronger,  more  energetic, 
more  confident,  more  dominant  and  more  alive  by  capitaliz- 
ing his  creative  powers  through  Conscious  Evolution.  What 
Swoboda  is  accomplishing  for  himself,  you  too  can  accomplish 
— every  individual  can  accomplish,  for  every  individual  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws  and  principles,  and  every  individ- 
ual has  it  within  himself  to  make  use  of  these  laws  and  prin- 
ciples. Swobodas  mind  and  body  are  so  alert  and  so  active 
that  in  his  presence  one  feels  completely  overpowered.  His 
personality  dominates  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact; yet  Swoboda  is  real ! — there  is  absolutely  nothing  mys- 
terious about  hun.  He  knows  not  what  fatigue  is — he  is  a 
tireless  worker.  He  delights  in  making  sick  people  well  and 
weak  people  strong.  He  loves  his  work  because  he  feels  he 
it  of  benefit  to  humanity — making  a  better,  more  vital,  more 
potent  race  of  men  and  women. 


Everywhere  throughout  the 
land  men  and  women,  in  any 
walk  of  life,  through  Conscious 
Evolution  are  secretly  and 
privately  advancing  them- 
selves in  life,  happiness,  joy 
and  power  —  through  con- 
sciously employing  the  prin- 
ciples of    evolution.     Whether 


you  are  a  Doctor,  Lawyer, 
Banker,  Business  Man,  Finan- 
cier, Mechanic,  Soldier,  Sailor, 
Laborer,  Philosopher,  or  Scien- 
tist, Conscious  Evolution  is  for 
you.  It  is  for  those  who  wish 
to  make  their  existence  on 
earth  a  source  of  higher,  su- 
preme satisfaction. 


These  Amazing  Books  Are  For  You 

Swoboda  has  published  for  distribution  two  remarkable 
books  which  explain  his  system  of  Conscious  Evolution 
and  what  it  has  already  done.  Write  for  these  books — 
not  because  Conscious  Evolution  has  meant  so  much  to 
262,000  other  men  and  women,  not  because  there  is 
scarcely  a  prominent  family  in  the  country  that  hasn't  at 
least  one  member  a  pupil  of  Swoboda,  but  because  they 
contain  valuable  ideas  for  you.  Conscious  Evolution  is 
being  personally  used  by  many  of  the  most  prominent 
physicians  and  such  men  as  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  Armours,  the  Rockefellers,  the  Vanderbilts, 
the  Goulds,  the  Huntingtons,  the  Cudahys,  the  Swifts, 
and  McAdoos,  for  advancing  themselves  in  energy, 
health,  vitality  and  power  of  personality. 

Write  for  these  books  because  they  mean  so  much  to 
YOU  in  multiplied  living  power,  earning  power  and  per- 
sonal power.  They  are  filled  from  cover 
to  cover  with  the  vital  facts  about  your- 
self and  how  you  can  acquire  the  degree 
of  power  in  body  and  mind  that  you  so 
consciously  or  unconsciously  desire.  They 
explain     the    dangers    of    excessive    deep 


breathing,  excessive  exercise,  and  excessive  muscular  development. 


CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION 
increase  your  power  of  mind 


and   THE  SCIENCE   OF  LIFE    show    how   to 
and  body;   not   by  tedious,   prolonged  study,   but 
by  a  process  of  energization  which  raises  the  very  level  of  your  life  and  mental 
power. 

CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE  supply  the  key  to 
dominant  personal  power,  dominant  business  power,  dominant  success  power, 
dominant  mental  power  and  dominant  will  power.      They  show  how  to  change 
your  aimless  and  fruitless  life  and  attitudes  into  ambition,    inspiration,  en- 
thusiasm and  the  higher  success. 

These  books  show  how  to  increase  your  power  of  will  and  personality,  as  well  as  your 
power  of  body  for  every  action,  for  every  purpose  and  process. 

Conscious  Evolution  is  a  new  science,  and  no  one  can  afford  not  to  know  'at  least  the 
simple  facts  about  it.  These  facts  show  how  Conscious  Evolution  overcomes  weak  will, 
poor  health,  feebleness  of  mind  and  body. 

They  show  how  to  overcome  the  inferior,  pleasureless,  feeble  and  unsatisfactory  life, 
by  giving  the  means  to  the  successful,  superior  and  abundant  life.  .^       y 

These  books  are  absolutely  free  and  there  is  no  obligation  now  or  after.      These  books  y 

are    yours    to   keep,    that  you    may   attain    a    higher   understanding   of  yourself   and  of  * 

evolution  and  the  means  to  a  higher  existence.  ^  .  . 

Even  if  you  gain  but  one  idea  or  the  realization  of  the  one  principle  of  life  through         Aj^'     ^  S^  (^ 
CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and   THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,    these  books  will  be  of       ^^     ^tl*^ 
eternal  advantage  to  you.  >^r^      &     '^ 

Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  this  coupon,    tear  it  off  and  mail  it  to         •  aU      ^      ^ 
Swoboda.  or  draw  a  ring  around  your  name  on  your  letterhead,  or  merely  send  a        •  ci^    v      vT 
postal,  giving  your  name  and  address.     Do  it  today!     ThisjsyouropportunUy.      y^^    J>.^ 
Now  is  your  turnl      This  is  your  day!      This   is  your   hour!      Write   NOW.       y     " 


Tear  Out 
Today         / 
and  / 

Mail   / 


Jf 


# 


.-^V 


226  i 


This 

ALOIS    P. 

Berkeley  Building 


S>VOBODA 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


'% 


4p 


^* 


^ 


4>' 


C^' 


<i>"' 
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Investments  Free 

from 

Earning  Uncertainty 

The  value  of  Municipal  Bonds 
does  not  depend  upon  earning 
power.  Earnings  maysuffer  from 
bad  management,  new  inven- 
tions, competition,  strikes  or 
tariff  legislation. 

Municipal  Bonds 
Always  Pay 

Municipal  Bonds,  the  obligations  of 
progressive  American  cities,  pay  in- 
terest in  good  times  or  bad.  They 
offer  a  substantial  return,  safety  and 
freedom  from  Federal  Income  Taxes. 

Our  Booklet  T-5,  ''Bonds  That  Always 
Pay,''''  explains  why  Municipal  Bonds 
are  the  best  investment  for  your  surplus 
funds.     It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

KAUFFMAN- SMITH- EMERT 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
Security  Building         St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Liberty  Loan  Service 

We  accept  subscriptions  to 
the  new  issues,  either  for  full 
payment  or  on  the  Partial 
Payment  Plan. 

We  buy  and  sell  the  old 
issues,  all  denominations. 

We  advance  money  on  all 
issues,  provided  the  indebt- 
edness is  settled  by  regular 
monthly  payments. 

Send  tor  Booklet  H-19 
"Your  Liberty  Bond" 

John  Muir  X  (p. 

Specialists  In 

\tiheriy  Bonds 
61  Broadway;,  N.\C 


First  Lien  Mortgage 

GOLD  BONDS 


'7 

^m  secured  by  income- bearing,  improved 

^K  flj^  Apartment  properties,  located  in  the  larger 
^^B  ^^SO  cities  of  the  rich  and  growing  South.  Exist- 
^V  /^-'  ing  conditions  make  interest  rate  higher 
^^  than  in  the  North.    Secure  this  higher  rate 

now.    When  the  rate  recedes  it  is  then  too  late.     Bonds  free 
from  normal  Federal  Income  Tax  up  to  4%.     Bonds  repay- 
able annually.     Interest  payable  monthly,  in  advance. 
Ask  for  booklet  "■  REASONS  WHY"  and  "MILLER 
SERVICE,   how  this   insures    and    protects    the   bond 
buyer's  investment  interests." 

G.  L.  MILLER   &   COMPANY,  Inc. 

1019  Hurtz  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Also  Miami,  Florida 

For  40  ycftrs  Vli'-  liave  been  pnyinp  our  rust.uiiers 
the  hi^rliPSt  returns  ptinsistpnt  with  ponsprvative 
iitptlidds.  First  inort".;fti'e  loans  of  $20{»  niid  up 
wliipli  wo  c.in  ret'oitiniend  after  the  most  thorouRli 
personal  investitjati  on.  Please  ask  for  Loan  I.i&tNo. 
77.Certifipates  of  $'2.5  and  up  also  for  saving  investors. 


M33CBE3 


CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


FIRST  FARM 
MORTCAGES 


On  Improved  Farms  In  Best 
Oklahoma  Farming  Districts 

All  loans  placed   conservatively,  only 
by  expert  appraisers,  in  very  best  farming 
sections  of  Oklahoma. 
Not  one  cent  of  loss  to  investors  on  more 
than  $3,000,000  in  loans  placed. 
Mortgages  in  amounts  to  suit  you.  for  terms 
of  varyinij  length.  They  net  you  i'  '„  and  the  se- 
curity is  absolutely  rhoiro  with  land  values  re  n- 
Ktantly  increasing.  I'"ii II  information  on  request. 

AURELIUS  SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

Assets  over  $400,000.00 
l»3l  Stale  Nnl'l  Hank  lllilir..  Oklalinmii  t  Iti .  Oblu. 


ECONOMIC  EXPANSION  AFTER  THE 
FRIGHTFUL  COST  OF  THE  WAR 

EDGAR  CRAMMOND,  an  oft-quoted 
and  widelj-  known  British  expert  in 
economic  and  financial  affairs,  declared  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  London  that  all  im- 
portant wars  since  179.3  had  been  followed 
by  periods  of  increased  production  and 
economic  expansion,  and  he  believed  the 
recent  war  would  prove  no  exception  to  the 
world's  previous  experience.  In  fact,  the 
war  had  pushed  forward  economic  develop- 
ment "by  at  least  two  generations."  Wars 
had  been  the  principal  influence  which 
had  determined  the  course  of  commodities 
and  prices.  In  the  Napoleonic  wars  the 
index-number  rose  72  points  in  twenty 
years,  but  in  the  war  of  1914-18,  there 
was  a  rise  of  108  points  in  four  and  a  half 
years — "a  movement  for  which  there  was 
no  precedent  in  point  of  rapidity  or 
magnitude." 

Mr.  Crammond,  in  his  address,  as  out- 
lined in  the  New^  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, estimated  the  direct  cost  of  the  war 
to  the  Allies  at  £28,368,000,000,  and  to  the 
Central  Powers  at  £13,675,000,000.  In- 
chiding  indirect  losses,  he  estimated  the 
total  cost  at  £52,000,000,000,  or  in  oiu- 
money  $260,000,000,000.  There  had  been 
nothing  approaching  this  destruction  of 
capital  wealth  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  stupendous  conflict  "had  produced  the 
greatest  economic  revolution  of  which  there 
was  any  record."  Mr.  Crammond  foimd 
the  immediate  manifestation  of  this  up- 
heaval to  be  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  universal  increase  of  wages.  There 
were  other  economic  consequences,  but  they 
were  being  unfolded  more  gradually.  The 
wages  bill  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1918 
was  about  £900,000,000  more  than  in  1913 
— an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.,  but 
OAving  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
which  was  estimated  at  70  to  80  per  cent., 
real  wages  had  not  increased  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent.  From  past  experience, 
he  said,  people  might  reasonably  look  for  a 
fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities  and  wages 
as  the  result  of  peace, ' '  but  there  were  now 
in  operation  several  factors  which  would 
tend  to  make  the  fall  only  a  very  gradual 
one."  These  were:  "  (1)  The  vast  increase 
in  the  amount  of  paper  money;  (2)  the 
huge  addition  to  the  amounts  of  the  public 
debts  of  the  belligerents;  and  (3)  the 
determination  of  labor  to  maintain  wages 
at  a  higher  level  than  before  the  war  and 
to  improve  the  standard  of  living."  He 
regarded  these  factors,  taken  in  con- 
junction wi-th  the  rise  in  wages  and  the 
price  of  commodities,  as  having  "a 
tremendous  significance,  and,  in  his  judg- 
ment, implied  that  wo  were  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  far-reaching 
economic  movements  in  the  history  of  the 
world."  Further  i)oints  in  the  address 
were  these: 

"Through  all  the  economic  records  of 
the  ])ast  it  was  possible  to  trace  an  advance 
in  the  standard  of  living  for  the  masses 
eonctirrently  with  an  increase  in  the 
amotmt  of  money  in  circulation  and  a 
decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
The  Great  War  enormously  increased  our 
own  power  of  production,  and,  from  a  close 
examination  of  the  subject,  I  am  convintied 
that  this  is  now  at  least  50  per  cent,  over 
the  production  of  1913.  In  the  light  of 
these  conclusions,  I  am  quite  unable  to  see 
any   real   grounds  for  the   depression   and 


I 


anxiety  manifested  in  certain  quarters  a^ 
to  our  economic  future. 

"  Taking  first  the  internal  position  on 
February  1,  1919,  the  net  amount  of  the 
national  debt  was  £6,099,000,000,  on 
which  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges 
might  be  estimated  at  £350,000,000  per 
annum.  In  August,  1914,  the  debt  was 
£650,000,000  and  the  interest  and  sinking- 
fund  charges  were  £24,500,000,  so  that  the 
war  added  £5,450,000,000  1o  the  capital 
debt  and  £325,000,000  to  the  annual 
charge.  After  the  war  the  British  peace 
budget  might  stand  at  £825,000,000.  In 
1913-14  the  national  income  was  about 
£2,400,000,000  and  the  cost  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  was  £198,000,000.  If 
the  national  wealth  and  national  income 
had  remained  at  that  level,  the  economic 
position  would  indeed  be  serious,  because 
the  increased  national  debt  would  be  36 
per  cent,  of  the  national  wealth  and  the 
peace  expenditure  would  be  33  per  cent, 
of  the  national  income,  but  such  was  not  the 
case.  British  assets  must  now  be  mea- 
sured in  the  same  monetary  values  as 
liabilities,  in  1919  money  values  and  not 
in  1914  money  values. 

"In  1914  we  had  estimated  the  national 
wealth  at  £16,400,000,000  and  the  national 
income  at  £2,440,000,000.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  national  wealth  of  the 
United  Kingdom  might  safelv  be  computed 
at  £24,000,000,000  and  the  :national  in- 
come at  £3,600,000,000.  In  other  words, 
if  we  accept  and  stabilize  the  new  valu- 
ation of  money,  our  postwar  national 
debt  would  be  only  equivalent  to  a  sum 
representing  20  per  cent,  of  the  national 
wealth  and  the  postwar  budget  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  22  per  cent,  of  the 
national  income.  Commodity  prices  would, 
of  course,  fall,  but  it  is  of  \'ital  importance 
that  the  fall  should  be  gradual  and  that 
it  should  be  balanced  by  an  increased  pro- 
duction, so  that  the  national  income  might 
be  maintained  at  a  level  of  at  least  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  was  before  the  war. 

"As  to  the  external  financial  position, 
I  see  no  grounds  for  pessimism.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  British  investments 
abroad  were  valued  at  £4,000,000,000,  of 
which  we  had  realized  about  £1,000,000,000; 
we  had  borrowed  abroad  about  £1,400,- 
000,000,  but  we  ourselves  had  made  new 
loans  of  about  £1,800,000,000,  and  even 
if  allowance  were  made  for  a  certain 
proportion  not  being  repaid,  we  remain  a 
creditor  nation  on  balance  to  the  extent  of 
about  £2,640,000,000.  British  credit  really 
rests  upon  our  power  of  production,  and  I 
have  sufficient  faith  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  British  people  to  believe  that  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  policy  of  increased 
production  will  be  generally  recognized; 
but  we  are  confronted  with  a  danger 
greater  than  the  restriction  of  output, 
and  that  is  the  restrictions  of  credit.  One 
of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  moment 
is  a  courageous  financial  policy,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  when  bold  economic  leadership 
was  more  urgently  needed. 

"Befor(>  the  war  out  of  a  national  income 
of  £2,400,000,000  per  annum  we  saved 
about  £400,000,000.  Of  these  savings 
about  £200,000,000  was  invested  in  this 
countrv  in  new  houses,  extensions  of  works, 
etc.,  tind  about  £200,OIM),000  invested 
abroad — say,  half  in  the  British  Empire 
and  half  in  foreign  countries.  But  with  a 
50  per  cent,  incn^ase  in  production  and  the 
revaluation  of  money  our  postwar  position 
should  be  roughly  as  follows: 

National  income,  say £3,600,000,000 

Cost  of  living,  say,  50  per  cent,  increase  on  1914 

figures .     2,700,000,000 

Available  for  depreciation,  renewals,  and  repairs 

and  new  inve.stinent.s  abroad  ami  at  home. .         900,000.000 

"It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our 
nianiifaclnrers   in   planning   their   postwar 
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Qhemistry 

and  the  Impossible 

ly  T'OT  LONG  AGO  no  one  ever  dreamed 
/  1  /  of  knowing  the  composition  of  the  stars. 
^  V  That  was  one  of  the  "impossible"  prob- 
lems. It  was  the  same  as  a  problem  in  the 
"fourth  dimension"  today.  Then  chemists 
developed  the  spectroscope.  And  now  we 
know  what  the  stars  are  made  of. 

So  Chemistry  did  the  impossible  for  the  as- 
tronomer. Some  years  later  a  great  botanist  re- 
ferred to  the  impossibility  of  producing  a  syn- 
thetic fibre,  and  the  answer  of  Chemistry  was 
the  artificial  silk,  which  gives  new  lustre  to  the 
richest  fabrics  of  the  loom.  Since  the  time  of 
Democritus,  the  atom  was  "indivisible,"  but 
Chemistry  now  divides  it  with  a  complex  system 
of  electrons.  Air  used  to  be  a  "permanent"  gas, 
it  was  "impossible"  to  liquefy  it.  Today  liquid 
air  is  a  commonplace  of  chemical  industry. 

And  so  Chemistry  goes  ahead  solving  the 
so-thought  "impossible,"  And  the  problems 
it  solves  which  are  the  most  useful  to  mankind 
are  industrial. 

Industry  looks  to  Chemistry  for  its  progress. 
And  your  business  is  part  of  Industry.  There- 
fore, it's  a  logical  conclusion  to  say  that  your 
business  depends  on  Chemistry  for  its  progress. 
So  we  ask  you  to  write  and  tell  us  what  you 
think  is  retarding  your  success.  It  may  be  the 
quality  of  your  product,  the  process  by  which  it 
is  made,  the  materials  which  enter  into  its  manu- 
facture, the  substances  wasted  in  producing  it 
— any  one  of  a  thousand  things  which  cut  into 
your  profits.  If  we  can't  aid  you,  we  will  frankly 
tell  you  so.   It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  find  out. 

The  problems  we  have  solved  for  others  dur- 
ing our  thirty-three  years  of  service  as  Industrial 
Chemists  run  well  into  the  thousands.  Our 
endeavors  have  carried  us  into  nearly  every  line 
of  industry.  Some  of  our  discoveries  are  nar- 
rated in  an  instructive  booklet,  "Chemistry  in 
Overalls."  It  will  give  you  something  to  think 
about.      May  we  send  you  a  free  copy? 

artljur  B.  Hittle,  3nt. 

Chemists     .      Engineers     .     Managers 
30   Charles   River  Road 

at  Kendall  Square 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Equip  Your  Car 

with  a 

NEVILLE 


MORE-ROOM 


STEERING  WHEEL 

—and  step  in  and  out  of  it  with  ease  and 
comfort.     Its  advantages  are  apparent. 

z 1  r    "-5; 1 


The  Neville  Wheel  slides  up  and  out  of  the  way 
(gives  8  inches  more  room).  Rigid  as  the  ordi- 
nary wheel  when  in  driving  position.  Beauti- 
fully finished.  Mechanically  perfect. 
Thousands  in  Use*  Standard  equipment 
on  various  Dodge,  Haynes,  Liberty,  Elgin,  Kis- 
sel and  Gray-Dort  models.  There  is  a  Neville 
Wheel  for  every  make  of  car.  You  can  afford  one. 

W^rite  for  loohletand  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Neville  Steering  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


7^^  City,  6%-Farm — First  Mortgages.  Our  own 
fj/  money  invested  in  all  mortgages  offered  inves- 
/fi  '°'^^'  ^"''  ''^''™  mortgages  are  made  only  on 
/  "  Central  Texas,  black  waxy,  hog-wallow  lands. 
Not  more  than  50%  of  value  loaned — usually 
less.  Twenty  years  in  business.  Write  for  booklet,  "Safe 
Investments." 

R.  0.  CULP  &  COMPANY,  Slgfe 
SAVO    FLOWER    BOX 

For  Windows,  Porches,  Sun  Parlors,  etc. 

Supplies  just  the  amount  of  aii  and 
watei  necessary  when  and  where  need- 
ed. No  surface  water.  Used  indoor;-,  or 
outdoors — keeps  flowers  healthy  an-1 
beautiful  the  year  round. 

Leak  Proof— Rust  Proof 


Self-watering 
Sub-irrigating 


Six  sizes— aluminum  or  Hark  preen  finish. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  free  catalog. 

SAVO    IMANUFACTURING    CO. 
Dept.  L.  D.        39  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


On  Sale 
EverywHere 


TRADE  MARK, 


MM   Herbert  ^ 

tareytoti 

■  ■'.-■•Londolv^;>-":'*^•■;■■■ 
Sll^okiI^^Hixrture 


Sample  upon  request  ] 

FalkTobacco  Co.  1790Broadway,MirYork._\ 


^ichcme  of  prodiu-tiou  tu  know  that  there 

would  be  a  huge  market  for  their  output, 
and  the  next  ten  jears  should  be  regardetl 
as  a  transition  period,  during  whieh  time 
we  should  endeavor  to  invest  abroad  at 
least  iTiOO.OOO.OOO  each  y(>ar.  This  might 
be     provisionalh'     allocated     as     follows: 

£;100,{)()0,0()0  in  India,  £100,000,000  in 
Africa  (including  Egypt),  i;30,(X)0.000  in 
Australia,  £50,000,000  in  Canada,  £20,- 
000,000   in    the   rest   of   tlie   Empire,   and 

£200,()00,()00  in  foreign  countries. 

"Any  such  scheme  must  obviously  be 
elastic,  and  the  amounts  invested  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  and  foreign 
countries  must  be  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  flow  of  emigration  and  other 
conditions,  but  the  pro^-isional  adoption 
of  such  a  program  would  give  great  con- 
fidence to  oiu-  manufacturers.  It  would 
quickly  react  upon  the  foreign  exchanges 
and  turn  them  more  and  more  into  our 
fa^■or  because  at  the  end  of  ten  years  our 
income  from  investments  abroad  coidd  be 
increa.sed  by  £250,000,000  per  annum, 
making  a  totjil  income  from  this  source  of, 
say,  £400,000,000  per  annum,  and  the 
knowledge  that  we  had  undertaken  such  a 
program  woidd  be  immediately  reflected 
in  the  international  money  market  and 
capital  would  be  attracted  here  for  in- 
vestment. The  ideal  condition  would  be 
for  London  to  act  as  the  distributer  of  the 
American  capital  accumulated  during  the 
war  and  now  availal)le  for  investment  out- 
side the  United  States. 

"It  is  mj-  con\-iction_  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  the  economic  development  of 
the  world  has  been  impelled  forward  by 
at  least  two  generations,  and  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  period  of  intense  activity  in  trade 
such  as  the  world  has  never  known.  I 
am  further  convinced  that  the  process  of 
readjusting  the  economic  machinery  to  the 
new  social  conditions  would  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  ill  consequences  if  we 
recognized  the  position  and  took  a  broad 
and  enlightened  view.  I  am  also  strongly 
of  opinion,  ha-ving  regard  to  the  iUimitable 
resources  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
tenacity  and  power  of  organization  of  the 
British  people,  that  we  need  have  no  fear 
as  to  the  economic  future  of  our  race  if  they 
adopt  a  bold  and  courageous  policy  and 
learn  and  apply  the  economic  lessons 
which  the  war  has  taught  them." 


Suggestive  Number.- — The  little  man 
made  his  way  back  to  the  box-office. 
"  This  seat  number  sounds  like  a  German 
submarine;    it's  U-19,"  he  said. 

You  don't  want  to  exchange  it  merely 


do 


youi 


asked    the 


on    that    account, 
ticket  man. 

"  No,  but  I  thought  you  might  be  able 
to  supply  me  with  a  periscope  to  see  over 
that  big  woman  sitting  just  in  front." — 
Boston  Transcripl. 


CONOMY 


insure  nia.ximurn  safetj    ana   luiiiiinum 
cost   in  safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  f.re  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.     An  inex- 
pensive  "Drop  Out"   Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 
orisinal  efficiency.    The  Economy  is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compareii  witli 
the  use  of  one-time  fuses,  it  cuts  annual  fus« 
maintenance  costs  approximately  80*?^;, 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Einzie  and  Orleans  Sts..  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Sole  matiufncturrn  of  " AKKI.KSS—lhr  .Von. 

Ecnt:u'otilt  Fus(  ti'ith  the  VMt'  ,    titiarnnUeet 

Itidicntor. 

Economv  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  al  Montreal 


I  Health— Looks— Comfort 

W  ear  this  scientifically  constructed  health 
belt,  endorsed  by  physicians  and  surgeons, 
A  light  but  durable  support  for  the  abdo- 
men which  greatly  relieves  the  strain  on  the 
abdominal  muscles. 

THE  "WONDER" 

HEALTH  BELT 

Releases  the  tension  on  the 
internal  lisaments  and  causes 
the  internal  crgans  to  resume 
their  proper  positions  and  per- 
form their  functions  in  a  nor- 
WITH  mal,   healthful    way.     Ea.sy  to 

adjust  —  a  great  comfort  to 
the  wearer.  For  men.  women  and  children 
Send  for  the  belt  on  FIVE  days'  FREE 
TRIAL.  Jf  satisfactory,  send  us  $2.50.  If 
not,  return  belt.  Give  normal  waist  meas- 
ure when  ordering. 

113  Hill  St. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Writ*  for  proposition 


The  Weil  Health  Belt  Co, 

DRUGGISTS 


WriHOUT 
n<i  full  particulars. 


LAW 

Study  At  Home 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally  trained  men  win 
high  positions  and  bie  Buccess  in  busineBS 
and  public  life.  Greater  opportunities  now 
than  ever.     Be  a  leader.     lawyers  earn 

$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  (Tuide  you  step  by  step.    You  can  train 
at  home  during  spare  time.    We  prepare  you 
for  bar  examination  in  any  state.     Money  re- 
funded according   to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.       Degree  of  LL.    B.    conferred. 
Thousands    of   eucceseful    etudents    enrolled. 
_ow   cost,   easy  tenriB.       Fourteen-volunoe^^Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.     Get  our  valuable   IZO-page      Law 
Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,     Dept.  552-L,      Chicago 


JUST    OUT 

A  Short  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

by  the  Hon.   Ralph  Shirley 

Here  is  a  book  which  is  peculiarly  timely  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  view  of  the  many  comparisons  recently 
drawn  betwx-en  the  problems  faced  by  Lincoln  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  and  those  confronting  tt>e  states- 
men of  today  in  their  settlement  with  the  Central 
Powers. 

This  compact  and  informing  volume  gives  the  essential 
details  of  Lincoln's  eaily  struggles  and  later  succes.scs 
and  of  the  master  part  he  played  as  President  in  preserv- 
ing the  I'nion.  To  the  general  reader  it  is  of  interest  as  a 
careful  study  by  an  English  writer  of  a  critical  period  in 
our  national  life,  and  to  schools  and  colleges  it  is  of  con- 
5ideral)le  value  on  account  of  its  conciseness  and  sim- 
plicity of  treatment. 

i2mo.  Cloth,  with  tfn  full-page  illustratiims. 
fi.25  net;  by  mail,  ft ..17 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  3S4-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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*'LIKE  12  TRIPS  TO  JAPAN 
FOR  ONE  DOLUR" 

We  have  arranged  with  TOYO 
RISEN  KAISHA  to  send  FREE 
each  month  for  12  months,  a  copy 
of  "JAPAN,"  a  beautiful  72  page, 
lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  size  9x12 
inches,  to  anyone  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar,  to  pay 
its  postage  for  the  year.  Pascinat- 
ing  and  invalual)le  to  everybody 
who  has  been,  or  is  going  to  the 
Orient. 

Japan  Travel  Association, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Honolula     JAPAN-CHINA     Philippines 

.Small  i>arty  sailing  from  San  Krancisco  July 
.»oth  an<l  October  nth,  perS.  S.Korea,  18,000 
Ions,  Japan  in  Chrysanthemum  season,  book- 
let on  rerinest. 

FKANK   C.   CLARK, 
Time*  Biiildinit.  New  York  City. 


ATLIN    ANDrTHE'YUK.ON 


See  this  wonderful  North- 
land.    The  one  trip  j'ou  will 
never  forget  and  never  regret. 

You  travrl  in  perfect  comfort  all 
the  way.  Best  of  ocean  steamers. 
Parlor  observation  cars.  Modern 
river  steamers.  Excellent  hotels 
and  service. 

InterestinR  booklets,  maps  and 
worth-while  information  on  request. 

IIKRMAN  WEIG.  G  P.  A. 
109  W.  Washington  St..,  CHICAGO 

,1.  I,  lUTRN.SinR,  Gen.  Agt. 
610  Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  VVash. 


iWMtTB- ;pKSivANi0'VUlCO;N  ROUTE 


SWIMMING     SCIENTIFICALLY     TAUGHT, 

by  I'rof.  K.  E,  Dalton  and  L.  (".  Dalton,  the 
noted  experts,  teaches  you  all  the  principal 
strokes,  how  to  float,  <live,  etc.  (icl  it  to-day 
and  (U)Mble  your  summer  i-njovment. 
Nru'lv  rrvistui  and  illustratnl ;  by  mail.  tr.JS. 
FUNK  a  WACNALLS  COMPANY      -      -      New  York 
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PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Kree  Illustrated  Guide 
Book.  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  tor  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  7Sy 
Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Hook  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

TREE.     Write  LACEV  &  LACEY 

651  E  Street,  N.  \V.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 


PROTECT    YOUR     INVENTION.      Per- 
sonal service.   Send  sketch  for  honest  advice. 
J.  REANEY  KELLY 
7,S2  F  Woodward   Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
pntents  should  write  for  our  guide  book, 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Send  mo<lcl  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patent.ible 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  «:  CO. 
Dept.  415,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  .Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life—  and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTORS; 
$110.00  a  month  to  start  and  expenses;  Travel 
ifilesired.  Unlimited  advancement.  No  age 
limit.  Three  months  home  study.  Situation 
arranged.  Prepare  for  permanent  position. 
W'rite  for  booklet  CM -24,  Standard  Business 
Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  wants  Railway  Mail 
Clerks.  Men — women,  18  to  35.  Pleasant, 
fascinating  work.  Commence  $92  month. 
Examination  coaching  free.  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  E116,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


P.-\TENT.S.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  prelim- 
inary examination.  Highest  references.  Best 
results.  Promptness  assured.  Booklet  free. 
.WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MODERN   TENNIS 

By  P.  A.  Vaile,  the  International  Tennis 
i^uthority.  He  deals  in  detail  with  every 
branch  of  the  game — all  the  strokes,  foot 
work,  grip  of  the  racket,  singles  and  doubles, 
etc.,  etc.  With  34  diagrams  and  48  full-page 
I)hotograph-plates  of  McLoughlin,  Brooke.s, 
Williams,  Wilding,  etc.,  in  action. 

Cli'lh  bound.  $2.00;  by  mail.  $2.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY   ■    New  York 


The   l.itiiaiy    IHl^sI  for    V/«y    i,    I9l*f        I  Hi 


^>a/»r 


Little  Orlando 
6c.  Box  of  25, 
$1.50—50,  $3.00. 


O,  Boy!  —  yes,  that's  him  —  one  of  the  Orlando  Boys.  He 
signals  "0-I-C,"  the  sign  of  the  Optimist.  It  means  this  man 
has  looked  for  and  found  out  the  good  things  of  life.  That's 
why  he  smokes  Orlando. 

Join  the  Order  of  Orlando  and  start  being  an  Optimist.  It's 
a  fine  world,  when  you  can  eat  and  sleep  and  play,  and  — 
smoke  all  you  like  and  like  all  you  smoke. 

It's  all  easy  if  you  learn  the  secret  from  any  United  Cigar 
Store  clerk.     Just  give  him  the  password  "Orlando." 


9?re  Sign  of  a  Good.  Cigar 


Orlando  is  the  cigar  of  good  fel- 
lows. It  is  a  happy  combination  of 
tobaccos  that  puts  your  smoke  taste 
in  good  humor.  Its  mildness  makes 


friends  of  every  one.  Its  low  price 
makes  smoking  a  continual  pleas- 
ure. Learn  the  secret  of  a  good 
cigar  —  the  buy-word  is  Orlando. 


Orlando  comes  in  ten  sizes — 10c  to  15c.     Little  Orlando  6c.     Ten 

sizes  enable  us  to  use  a  fine  grade  of  tobacco  without  waste — the 

secret  of  high  quality  at  low  prices. 

Orlando  is  sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores — "Thank  you'* 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1300  Stores  and  Agencies  in  Over  500  Cities.     General  Offices,  Nezv  York 


,CIGARSi 
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Lend  Me  Three 

Feet  of  Floor  Space 

for  Thirty  Days 


r  11  Cut  Your  Ice  Bills 


ORDER  a  beautiful  White  Frost  Refrigrerator  on  a  month's  trial.  I'll 
show  you  a  real  qualily  refrigerator— one  that  holds  the  tempera- 
ture without  eating  its  head  off  in  ice.  The  only  round  white  enamel 
refriRcrator  on  earth.  Revolving  shelves  save  room  inside  and  out,  move-easy  cas- 
tors, cork  cushion  doors,  noiseless  and  air-tight.  Steel  walls  insulated  with  grana- 
lated  cork ,  crystal  glass  water  cooler,  easy  to  fill .  < 
Isell  direct  to  you— no  middlemen.  I  pay  freight  1 
—quick  shipments.  Easy  terms— $6.50  brings  a 
White  Frost  at  once,  balance  pay  as  you  use. 
Write  today  for  catalog.    H.  L.  SMITH,  Pres.  ' 

WHITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
Dept.  K-5  Jackson,  Michigan 


iWhite  Frost 

Rf,   SANITAKV 
errigerat'or 


Good  Old  A  utowline! ' ' 


Basline  Autowline  hauls  you  out  of  trouble  every  time.  It's  the 
''Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Pull".  Made  of  reliable  Yellow 
Strand  Wire  Rope — snaps  on  securely  with  patented  Snaffle  Hooks. 
Fits  under  seat  cushion.     At  dealers,  $5.80  east  of  Rockies. 

PownRSTEnL  AuTOWLOCK,  another  necessity,  protects  car  and  spare  tire.  Made  of  Yellow 
Strand  Rope,  with  non-pickable  sprint  lock.     At  dealers,  $2.35  east  of  Rockies. 

I'owERSTEF.r,  TnucKLiNE  tows  home  bi?  loads.     Retails,  east  of  Rockies,  at 
SU.JO  with  pUin  haoh;  $12.75  with  patented  Snaffle  Hooks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  st.  louis,  new  vork 

Mfri    of  CiUhratid  B.  A  B.  Wire  Rape-Vied  at  Leading  Shipyards 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


With  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  Farrar,  Mr.  John  Hyde,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  says:  "In  the  interest  of  correct  speaking 
I  regret  that  in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  Farrar  published  on  page  158 
of  The  Literary  Digest  for  March  29,  the 
Lexicogr-vpher  did  not  content  tdmself  with 
replying  Far'ar,  but  added  'sometimes  Far-rar'.' 
In  'A  Desk-Book  of  25,000  Words  Frequently 
Mispronounced,'  Dr.  Vizetclly  not  merely  gives 
Far'ar  as  the  correct  pronimciation,  but  adds 
'Not  Fa-rar'.'  I  have  known  many  families  of 
that  name,  but  not  in  a  single  case  have  I  known 
them  to  stress  the  second  syllable.  Such  a  stress 
seems  to  be  an  innovation  introduced  by  the 
admirers  of  Mme.  Geraldine  Farrar.  It  can 
hardly  be  due  to  the  lady  herself,  as  I  have 
authentic  information  that  for  at  least  thirty 
years  her  own  family  have  been  pronouncing  the 
name  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  The  new  pro- 
nunciation is  simply  a  piece  of  affectation  for 
which  there  is  absolutely  no  warrant.  Still 
worse,  if  possible,  is  the  pronunciation  given  by 
certain  phonographic  recording-machines  where 
it  appears  as  Fah-rah." 

"A.  J.  McA.,"  Los  Angeles.  Cal. — "What  is  the 
correct  pronimciation  of  the  word  hyper goelasls?" 

Hypergoclasts  is  pronounced  hai"per-go' lasts — 
ai  as  in  aisle;  e  as  in  over;  g  hard,  as  in  got;  o  as 
in  go;   and  a  as  in  fast. 

"M.  R.  L.,"  Medma,  Ohio. — "What  is  the 
correct  plural  of  the  commercial  symbol  or  ab- 
breviation of  the  term  Bill  of  Lading?  I  have 
seen  the  sign  B/L  used  very  often.  Which  is 
the  correct  plural,  B/L's  or  Bs/L?" 

The  correct  abbreviation  for  bills  of  lading  is 
Bs/L.,  for  the  pluralized  word  is  bills,  not  lading. 

"E.  O.,"  Chicago,  111.— "  (1)  In  describing 
the  handle-bars  of  a  bicycle,  should  we  say  that 
they  have  a  rise  or  raise  of  two  inches?  (2) 
What  is  the  correct  pronimciation  of  the  word 
impious?" 

(1)  As  the  reference  is  to  a  possible  elevation 
the  word  rise  should  be  used.  (2)  The  word 
impious  is  correctly  pronoimced  im'pi-us — i  as 
in  hit;  i  as  in  habit;  ti.  as  in  hut.  Im-pi'us  is 
Incorrect. 

"A.  F.  D.."  Joliet,  lU.— -"  (1)  What  do  the 
letters  G.  O.  P.  mean  as  tised  m  poUtics?  (2) 
Why  is  the  elephant  used  as  the  symbol  of  the 
RepubUcan  party?  (3)  W^hy  is  the  mule  used 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Democratic  party?" 

(1)  G.  O.  P.  means  "Grand  Old  Party"  (Re- 
pubUcan party.  United  States).  (2)  and  (3) 
Regarding  the  elephant  as  the  symbol  of  tho 
RepubUcan  party  and  the  mule  as  tho  symbol  of 
the  Democratic  party,  tho  late  Thomas  Nast, 
the  cartoonist,  was  the  originator  of  the  symboUc 
animals  referred  to.  The  elephant  symbolized 
the  docility  of  the  RepubUcans  and  the  mule  the 
tniculence  of  the  Democrats  of  that  time  when 
in  harness. 

"F.  H.  S.,"  Charleston,  Miss. — "What  is  the 
proper  term  of  address  to  use  when  writing  to  an 
immarricd  lady?  I  contend  that  it  is  improper 
to  address  her  as  'Madam.'  Am  I  correct,  or 
do  you  consider  this  sanctioned  by  good  usage?" 

The  proper  forms  to  use  when  addressing  a 
letter  to  an  unmarried  lady  are:  "Madam," 
"Dear  Madam,"  "My  dear  Madam,"  "Dear 
Miss  Blank,  "  'My  dear  Miss  Blank."  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  intimacy  existing  between 
the  writer  and  the  person  addressed. 

"L.  R,"  Washington.  D.  C. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  decade." 

Decade  is  pronounced  dek'ed — e  as  in  get; 
c  as  in  prey. 

"F.  B.,"  Manistee,  Mich. — "Wliich  is  correct, 
fore  part  or  forepart?" 

The  dictionary  considers  fore  part  as  consisting 
of  an  adjective  and  a  noim,  and  therefore  records 
it  as  two  words — fore  part.  It  condemns  forepart 
as  an  erroneous  form. 

"J.  G.  S.,"  Winner,  S.  D. — "Please  give  the 
corn^ct  pronunciation  of  chauffeuse." 

Chauffeuse  is  pronounced  sho"fuz' — sh  as  in 
ship;  0  as  in  go;  u  as  in  burn. 
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ShallThey  be  SacrificwHellre? 


•  -i.  - 


'^.  "^^^i 


'f^'Mi 


L/m 


Fifteen  Thousand  Human  Lives 
Lost  Every  Year 

This  is  our  country's  appalling  tribute  in  human  life  to  carelessness 
with  fire.  The  victims  are  chiefly  women  and  children,  helpless 
infants  and  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  also  include  the  able-bodied. 
Many  more  thousands  are  injured.  Immeasurable  suffering  and 
enormous  financial  loss  (over  $290,000,000)  are  a  by-product. 
And  nearly  all  fires  are  preventable! 

Will  YOU  do  YOUR  PART  to  save  these  precious  lives 
and  prevent  this  wanton  destruction?  YOU  can  help!  It  is  your 
duty  to  your  country,  to  your  neighbor  and  to  yourself! 

The  thoughtlessly- thrown  blazing  match,  the  discarded  cigar  of 
cigarette,  the  neglected  electric  iron,  the  accumulated  rubbish,  the 
defective  chimney  or  flue,  the  imperfect  insulation,  the  carelessly- 
handled  gasoline,  the  unextinguished  camp  fire — these  and  many  other 
causes  of  fire  are  easily  removed  by  a  little  thought  and  ciirefulness. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  is  working  with  the 
National  Government,  fire  marshals,  fire  departments,  civic  bodies, 
business  associations  and  school  systems  throughout  the  country  to 
reduce'  this  awful  annual  loss  of  life  and  property.  Its  engineering 
and  educational  departments  have  prepared  practical  safety  rules 
applicable  to  all  conditions.  It  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  any 
city  official,  organization,  or  individual  who  sincerely  desires  to 
increase  the  safety  of  his  community  or  home. 

Safeguard  Your  Home  Against  Fire 

A  most  interesting  booklet,  containing  information 
of  priceless  value  for  the  protection  of  your  home, 
v«Il  be  mailed  to  you  free  on  request.  This  booklet 
was  prepared  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, and  is  now  in  use  in  thousands  of  school 
rooms.    WRITE  US  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

76  William  Street,  New  York 
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For  Her  Comfort  and  Convenience 


Electric  power  has  come  to  her  aid  in 
a  wonderful  electric  washer  and  fan. 

And  her  joy  is  augmented  by  the 
fact  that  the  washer  carries  a  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motor,  and  that  the  fan  like- 
wise bears  the  well-known  R&M  mark. 

To  her  they  spell  added  efficiency 
through  the  convenience  and  comfort 
they  insure.  And  added  efficiency  means 
more  time  for  other  duties. 

She  knows  that  manufacturers  of  the 
better  electrically-driven  devices  equip 
their  product  with  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  to  insure  the  highest  operating 
efficiency. 

She  is  well  aware  that  a  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motor  on  a  vacuum  cleaner, 
washing  machine,  coffee  grinder  or 
meat  chopper  is  a  sign  of  high  quality 
throughout,  just  as  her  husband  knows 
that  R&M  Motors  are  found  on  the 


better  mailing  and  addressing  machines, 
adding  machines  and  similar  office 
equipment. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Fans  are  motor 
built — the  result  of  22  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  making  of  motors  up  to  50 
horsepower.  Being  motor  built,  an 
R&M  Fan  lasts  a  lifetime.  You  know 
it  by  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  at 
the  back,  and  the  R&M  flag  on  the  face. 

Power  users  prefer  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  for  their  dependability  and 
economy,  season  after  season. 

Makers  of  motor-driven  devices,  and 
dealers  also,  find  a  ready  market  through 
the  assurance  of  quality  exemplified  by 
Robbins  &  Myers  leadership. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

For  Tixienty-tixio  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Motors 
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TYPE  1  {C/eorSfi<7^)  BUILDINGS 


STANDARD 
BUILDINGS 


TYPE  2(r^o  Bay)  BUILDINGS 
One  /fow  o/^Co/umns  in  Cen/-er 


S/'</e  Say 
16- 20' 
25- 30' 


Center  Boy 

18'- 20'- 24' 

28- 30' 


TYPE  3(/^/^/-e<-/9<7K)  BUILDINGS 

Two  fiows  o/Co/umns  in  /nierior 


-f^^^^^ 


I 


CenferBay 
2'o-  24' 
28-30' 


^^^ 


Type  1  . 
6-8-10-12 
16'-  IS-  20' 
24'- 28'- 30' 

Type  2 

40'-    SO' 

OR     60' 

Type  3 
50'- 52 -56 
58'-60-64' 
68' -70' -74' 
78- 80- 84' 
90' 

Type  3  M 

60- 64- 66' 

70'-74-80' 

84-  90' 

Type  4 
80' 

4  Bays  @  20' 

100' 
4  Boys  @  25' 


TYPE  3 MWo/j/Xo^) BUILDINGS 


TYPE  A(Four  Boy)  BUILDINGS 

T/iree  Hotvs  o^  Co/umns  in  /n^erior 


Any  l.e/7(ff/i  of  Bui/d/na 
varying  6y  2feef 
Wa//  Meij/tfs,  Curb  fo 
£ave  7-/0' or  //-6' 


CON'HNUOUS  MONITOR 
I2-0"WIDECANBE 
PROVIDED  AT  RIDGE 
OF  ANY  BUILDING. 


Photographs  show  how  leading  industries  are  using  Truscon  Standard  Buildings 
as  factories,  warehouses,  dining  halls,  hospitals,  slock  rooms,  etc. 

A  Factory,  a  Warehouse  or 

Any  Industrial  Building— Quickly! 


y; 


OU  want  a  good  building  and  need  it  quickly.  You 
can  meet  all  your  requirements  economically  with 
a  Truscon  Standard  Building.  As  it  is  built  of  inter- 
changeable steel  panels,  you  can  secure  any  desired 
arrangement  of  wall  space,  doors,  windows,  etc.  Standard 
types  provide  practically  all  widths  and  lengths,  and 
various  heights.  Your  building  is  entirely  of  steel,  insur- 
ing fireproofness.  It  has  ioo%  salvage  value,  since  at 
any  time  you  can  enlarge  or  re-arrange  it,  take  it  down  or 
re-erect  it  in  a  new  location  without  loss.  Leading 
industries  are  repeatedly  ordering  Truscon  Standard 
Buildings  for  factories,  foundries,  warehouses,  dining  halls, 
hospitals,  shops,  garages,  etc. 

You  need  a  Truscon  Standard  Building — it  will  pay  you  to  write 
us  without  delay.  Simply  state  your  requirements  as  to  size  and 
type  of  building,  and  you  will  receive  estimates  and  full  information 
at  once.     Use  coupon  if  convenient. 

TRUSCON 

STANDARD^BUILDINGS 
Truscon  Steel  Odmpany 


Reinfomng  Steel.  Metal  Lath,  Steel  Windows,  Steel 
Buildings,  Pressed  Steel,  Cement  Tile,  Etc. 


Truscon  Steel 
Company 

Yoancitown,  Ohio 

Send  catalog  and  informa- 
tion on  type Truscon 

Standard  Building ft.  long 

ft.  wide ft.  high,  to  be 

used  for Write  your 

name  and  address  m  margin  below. 
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A  compelling,  sense  of  quality  is  your  first 
impression  of  the  car;  and  this  impression  is 
more  than  justified  hy  Briscoe  performance. 


Touring 

and 

Roadster 

Types 


D  D  D 


"Befi^re  you  decide,  take  a  Briscoe  ride" — a 
bit  of  advice  that  has  meant  motor-car  satis- 
faction to  many  thousands  of  owners. 


BRISCOE   MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 

The  Canadian   Briscoe   Motor  Company  Limited,  Brockville,  Ontario 
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ROLLER  BEARLNCS 


Concave  Rollers^ 
Convex  Cup  and  Cone 


for  Ford,  Maxwell  and 
Chevrolet  490  Front  Wheels 

Every  time  you  turn  a  corner  or  hit  a  rut,  an  extremely  heavy 
end  thrust  or  side  strain  is  exerted  against  the  front  wheel 
bearings  of  your  car,  and  the  ordinary  "cup  and  cone"  bearings 
are  unable  to  continuously  resist  this  destructive  pressure. 


They  wear,  causing  wheel  wobble,  hence  excessive 
tire  scuffing  and  finally  grind  themselves  to  pieces 
— damaging  the  entire  front  axle  spindle  and  creat- 
ing a  costly  repair  job. 

Avoid  this  danger  and  expense  by  installing  Shafer 
Roller  Bearings.  They  are  built  to  resist  all  destruc- 
tive end  thrusts  as  they  take  the  pressure  on  the 
entire  length  of  rollers.  Therefore  Shafer  is  the 
only  front  wheel  bearing  that  has  a  capacity  for 
end  thrust  loads  equal  to  its  downward  load. 


Then,  too,  Shafer  Roller  Bearings  are  aelf- 
aligning.  They  automatically  adjust  themselves 
to  any  deflection  of  axle  spindle — no  pinching  or 
binding  of  rollers. 

Shafer  bearings  are  an  exact  replacement  for  "cup 
and  cone"  bearings — easily  installed,  adjustable  for 
wear,  made  of  the  finest  steel,  heat  treated  and  ground, 
and  are  guaranteed  without  reservation.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you — if  not,  write  us.  $10.00  (2wheel  sets). 
Canada  $12.50.  For  Maxwells  $12. 50,  Canada  $15.00. 


Replacements  Later  for  Front  Wheels  oj  Other  Cars 

BAILEY  BALL  THRUSTS 

for  Ford  and  Chevrolet  490 
Rear  Axles 

Constantly  rubbing  two  plain  metal  surfaces  together  creates 
friction  and  causes  wear — but  place  steel  balls  between  these 
surfaces  and  friction  disappears. 


Plain  flat  washers  used  at  left  side  of  your  Ford  or 
Chevrolet  490  wear  themselves  thin  on  account  of 
the  heavy  pressure  of  the  driving  mechanism  of 
the  rear  axle,  then  gears  shift  away  from  each 
other  and  cauSe  trouble. 

Replace  these   friction   producing   washers   with 

a  Bailey  Ball  Thrust  and  wear  is  eliminated.     Its 

18    Hoover  steel  balls  take  the  pressure  on   a 

rolling,    frictionless    surface.      Gears   are  held 


in  perfect  mesh,  run  smoothly,  silently,  and  without 
power  wastage. 

Reduce  your  repair  bills — prevent  axle  noise  and 
broken  gear  teeth  by  having  your  dealer  install  a 
Bailey  Ball  Thrust — no  change  in  axles  necessary — 
an  exact  replacement.  More  than  1 25,000  Ford  and 
Chevrolet  490  owners  have  already  found  this  espe- 
cially constructed  bearing  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. Price  $.3.75.  Canada  $5.  See  your  dealer. 


X" 


A  postcard  request  will  bring  further  details  on  how  to 
reduce  up-keep  cost  in  front  wheels  and  rear  axle — 
write  while  you  think  of  it.  {If  a  dealer  pie  as  estate  so.) 

Geo.  D.  Bailey  Co. 

4504«10  Ravenswood  Avenue 

Chicago 


""■"^"^ 


I 


BALL   THRUST 
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"I   Got  the  Job!" 

"I'm  to  be  Manager  of  my  Department 
starting  Monday.  The  boss  said  he  had  been 
watching  all  the  men.  When  he  found  I  had 
been  studying  at  home  with  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  he  knew  I  had  the 
right  stuff  in  me — that  I  was  bound  to  make 
good.  Now  we  can  move  over  to  that  house 
on  Oakland  Avenue  and  you  can  have  a  maid 
and  take  things  easy.  I  tell  you,  Nell,  taking 
that  course  with  the  I.  C.  S.  was  the  best 
thing  I  ever  did." 

Spare-time  study  with  the  I.  C.  S.  is  winning  promo- 
tions for  thousands  of  men  and  bringing  happiness  to 
thousands  of  homes  all  over  the  world.  In  offices,  shops, 
stores,  mines,  mills  and  on  railroads,  I.  C.  S.  trained 
men  are  stepping  up  to  big  jobs,  over  the  heads  of  older 
men,  past  those  whose  only  qualification  is  long  service. 

There  is  a  Job  Ahead  of  YOU 

Some  man  is  going  to  be  picked  for  it.  The  boss  can't 
take  chances.  When  he  selects  the  one  to  hold  it  he  is 
going  to  choose  a  trained  man  with  sound,  practical 
knowledge  of  the  work.  Get  busy  right  now  and  put 
yourself  in  line  for  that  promotion.  You  can  do  it  in 
spare  time  in  your  own  home  through  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  just  as  nearly  two  million  men 
have  done  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  just  as  more 
than  100,000  men  are  doing  today. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark  and  mail 
tliis  coupon.  Make  your  start  the  same  way — and 
make  it  right  now. 


TEAR  OUT  MCRC 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4885B,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  oblieatine  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
DEI.EOTKICaL  ENtilNFEK 

Eleotrto  I.lrbtlnff  and  Hjt* 

Electric  Wiring  <" 

Teleuraph  Engineer    *.  j 

Telephone  Work 

UEOilANIOAI,  ENGINEEIt 

Meohanieal  lirftttsDian 

Maehlne  Shop  I'raotloa 

Toolmaker 

Gas  Engine  Operating 

CIVIL    ENGINEER 

SiirTerlnp    and  Mapping 

MINE   FOIlRMANorENO'B 

STATIONAIIT  ENOINEEIt 

Marine  Engineer 

Ship   Draftsman 

ARCHITECT 

Oontraetrr  and  Rnllder 

Arohlteotnral  Draftiman 

Concrete  Builder 

Structural  Engineer 

■•I.THIIINO  AND  IIKATINQ 
__  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

B  Textile  OTarieeror  Snpt. 
CHEMIST 


SALESMANSHIP 
_  ADVERTISING 

a  Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 

Sign  Painter 

Railroad  Trainman 

ILLUSTRATING 

Cartooning 

J  BOOKKEEPER 
_  Steno^raplier  and  Tjplat 
""  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
J  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
_  Railway  Accountant 
n  Commercial  Law 
^GOOD  ENGLISH 

Teacher 

Oommon  Sehool  Sobjeota 
n  Mathematics 
3  CIVIL  SERVICE 
J  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

AuroMoitir.E  OFERiTine 

Anto  Itepalring 
Navigation       inSpaDlsfa 
AHItlOlll/rUUE  inFraneh 
I'onltry  Ualilng  IDltallsn 


Name 

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 

and  No 


Clty_ 


-State. 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed    in    every 
Aiiteriean  hniiie  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  fiimfi 
need  them.  Only  2.500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
■pare  time  for  C.  f.  A.  examinations  ur  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. KnowlcdKe  of  bookkeepinj?  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  nerviee  are  under  the 
■upcrvision  of  William  B.  Castenhotz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  lllinoia,  assisted  by  a 
■taflT  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  or  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  5D2-H.A.A.,  Chicago 
"The   World's    Greatest  Extension  University" 

A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  ]:zr'l^'Z''r. 

thorough,  complete,  and  simplified  high  school 
course  that  you  can  finish  in  two  years.  Meets  all  col- 
lege entrance  tequirements.  Prepared  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 

Write  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  booklet  and  full  particulars.  No  obligations  what- 
ever.    Write  today — now. 

American  School  of  Correspondtnce,       Dfpl.  H2405,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


AmeMcanBoy 

"The  Blggeat,  Brightest,  Bert  Magazine  for 
Boys  In  all  the  World" 

WHEN  your  boy  was  a  baby,  you  hoped  he  would 
always  be  surrounded  by  the  best  character- 
forming  Influences.  Remember  this  now,  as  the 
world  lies  open  before  him.  In  his  reading  especially 
he  needs  the  sound,  manly  material  published  reg- 
ularly in  The  American  Boy— a  magazine  that  is  a  pos- 
itive power  in  developing  America's 
boyhood. 

More  than  500,000  read  it  eager- 
ly and  regularly.  Give  your  boy 
this   inspiration  and   this  ad- 
vantage.   He  needs  it  as  he 
grows.     Buy  it  at  the  news- 
stands, or  subscribe  for  him. 
12.00  a  year— 20C  a  copy. 

The  Sprague  Pub.  Co. 
2  American  BIdg..  Detroit,  Mich. 


SEXOLOGY  , 

by  William  H.   Walling.  A.M..  M.  D.  \ 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  E 

way,  in  one  volume  :  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Hare.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Hare.  | 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  E 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  E 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  i 

I    AHInoneToiume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  = 

E        Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  : 

E    $2.00  postpaid    Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  = 

i    Write  for  "Other  PeoT)le*s  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents.  = 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING.  PHILA.,  PA.  | 

aittittiiMiiiiiitiittiMniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiinntiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiii? 


Memorj^ 
^  /i^^  Basis 
o/All 


The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability 
to  remember.    I  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible  I 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,   facts, 
figures,  names,  faces.  Enables  you  | 
to    concentrate,     develop    self  -  control, 
overcome     bashfulness,     think  on     your  I 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  [ 
The    result  of    20  years'  experience  d©-  | 
veloping  memories  of  thousands. 

Writ**  TnAav    ^^^   ^^"^^   booklet  "How  to  1 
^^^        riie  loaay    Remember"    and    Copy- 
Henrv       ^^^^  righted  Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my  f 
Dickaon,       ^^    FKEE  book,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public.'^  ' 
Principal 

Dickson  School  of  MemorYi  1754  Hearst  Bid? .,  Chicago,  HI 


I    TEACH 


ziMMTl^^^iL 


BY   MAIL- 


I  won  World's  First  Prize  for  best  course! 
in  Penmanship.  Under  my  guidance  you  can  \ 
become  an  expert  penman,'  Am  placing  many  of  my 
students  as  instructors  In  coTnmercial  colleges  at  hi^a 
salaries.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  write 
me.  1  will  send  you  FREE  one  of  my  Favorite  Pens 
and  a  copy  of  the  Ransomerian  Joamal.    Write  today. 

C*  W.  Bausoin,    417  £6sex  BIdg:..Kansa8City,Mo. 


HighSchool 
Course  in 
TwoYearsL 


Lack  of  Hiirh  School  traininir  bars  yoa  from  a 
Buccessful  business  career.     This  simplified  and 
complete  High  School  Course— specially  prepared 
for  home  study  by  leading  professors— meets  all 
requirements  for  entrance  to  college  ana  tne  Jead- 

^S ^  ..  iner  professions. 

^A  ^■•V  A,»  No  matter  what  yoar  business 
^U  ^/inVIr  inclinations  may  be.  you  can't 
hope  to  succeed  without  epe- 
MaM<5A^  cialized  training.  Let  us  ?ive 
^■**<**»^  you  the  practical  training  you 
reed.  Batisfaction  guaranteed.  Check 
and  mail  Coupon  for  Free  Bulletm, 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
of  CorresDondence 

Dept.  H2405.  Chicago 


TKAINING    Tilt  KEY  TO    SUCCESS 


Ptf^ase  eend  m^  booklet  and  tell  mo  how 
1  can  fit  myself  for  the  positloa  marked  X 


ASC 


..High  School  Course 
..Electrical  Engineer 
..Telephone  Engineer 
..Architect 
..Draft.sman 
..Building  Contractor 
..Structural  Engineer 
..Mechanical  Engineer 
..Civil  Engineer 
..Steam  Engineer 


..Shop  Superintendent 

..Lawyer 

..Business  Manager 

..Auditor 

..Certified  Public  Acc'nt 

..Stenographer 

..Bookkeeper 

..Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 

..Sanitary  Engineer 

.  Automobile  Engineer 


Name  . 


AddreBS.. 


CHARACTER 
SNAP-SHOTS 

THAT  GIVE 

Revelations  of  the  Intimate 
Lives  of  Famous  People 

LIKE  unexpected  flashlights  which 
catch  men  unawares  in  natural  poses, 
this  collection  of  fascinating  stories  reveals 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  famous  in 
history — the  personal  habits,  inclinations, 
experiences,  which  indicate  their  real 
characters. 

The  intimate  lives  of  those  people,  whose 
public  acts  form  such  an  important  part  of 
histon,',  are  very  largely  sealed  books  whose 
unknown  contents  if  revealed  would  be 
most  significant,  surprizing  and  entertain- 
ing. And  they  are  revealed  in  this  new  and 
unusual  volume. 

Wit,  Wisdom  and 
Foibles  of  the  Great 

Compiled  by 
CHARLES  A.  SHRINER 

A  most  unusual  collection  of  fascinating 
stories  that  introduce  the  great  men  and 
women  of  history  in  a  most  intimate  way. 
Here  are  hundreds  of  anecdotes  which 
describe  vividly  their  opinions  and  pecu- 
lia  ities,  their  benevolences  and  follies,  their 
adventures  and  intrigues.  All  phases  of 
the  careers  of  these  people  are  illustrated 
in  these  stories  which  describe  incidents 
that  show  with  striking  clearness  the  real 
natures  of  the  individuals. 

STARTLING  DISCLOSURES  OF  COURT 
SECRETS 

The  stories  contained  in  this  volume  in- 
clude court  secrets,  personal  memoirs, 
confessions  of  confidential  friends,  etc. 
Nearly  400  noted  men  and  women  are 
represented  here.  This  volume  makes  real 
human  beings  out  of  history's  celebrities, 
whose  private  lives  have  heretofore  been 
shrouded  in  mystery. 

FOR  THE  SPEAKER.   WRITER. 
STORY  LOVER. 

This  volume  is  of  the  greatest  help  and 
interest  to  the  writer  or  speaker,  full  as  it 
is  of  information,  illustrations,  and  sugges- 
tions. The  reader  will  find  it  a  wonderful 
collection  of  foot-notes  to  history  as  well  as 
a  source  of  fascinating  entertainment. 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW  SAYS 

"It  is  a  treasure  house  of  events,  inci- 
dents, and  anecdotes  of  distinguished 
people,  which  a  busy  man  often  Wants." 

AUGUSTUS  THOMAS.  FAMOUS 
DRAMATIST.  SAYS 

"It  is  filled  with  apt  illustrations  of  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  of  human  interest,  and 
many  most  dramatic  incidents.  " 

SEND  ONLY  $1 

and  this  volume  (cloth  bound,  696  pages) 
will  be  sent  you  for  examination.  Within  ten 
days  you  may  return  it  and  your  dollar  will 
be  refunded.  If  you  keep  the  book,  pay  %\ 
a  month  for  four  months  more  ($5  in  all). 

Use  This  Coupon 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Dig  5-10-19 

Send  me  WIT,  WISDOM,  AND  FOIBLES  OF  THE 
GREAT.  I  enclose  $1  and  will  send  you  $\  a  month 
for  four  months  (fS  in  all)  or  return  the  volume  to  you 
within  ten  days  of  rereipt,  you  will  refund  the  dollar  I 
have  paid,  and  I  shall  owe  you  nothing. 

NAME _ 


ADDRESS,. 
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Which  will  succeed? 


The  one  who  spends  all  his  precious 
reading  time  with  the  daily  paper?  Or 
the  other,  who  is  gaining  little  by  little, 
in  a  few  delightful  minutes  each  day,  that 
knowledge  of  a  few  truly  great  books 
which  will  distinguish  him  always  as  a 
really  well-read  man? 

What  are  the  few  great  books  — bi- 
ographies, histories, 
novels,  dramas, 
poems,  books  of  sci- 
ence and  travel,  phi- 
losophy and  religion 
that  "picture  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization"? 

Dr.  Charles  W.Eliot, 
from  his  lifetime  of 
reading,  study  and  teaching— 40 
years  of  it  as  president  of  Harvard 
University  — has  answered  that 
question  in  the  free  booklet  in 
which  he  describes  the  contents, 
plan  and  purpose  of  his  famous 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 

In  only  a  few  pleasant  minutes  a 


HARVARD  CLASSICS 

Dr.  Eliot's  Five- Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  few  great  books  that  make  a 
man  think  straight  and  talk  well 


FIFTEEN 

MINUTES 

A  DAY 


day,  by  using  the  reading  courses  which 
Dr.  Eliot  has  provided  for  you,  you  can 
get  the  knowledge  of  literature  and  life, 
the  culture,  the  broad  viewpoint,  that 
every  University  strives  to  give. 

Every  well-informed  man  or  woman 
should  at  least  know  something  about 
this  famous  library. 

The  descriptive 
booklet  tells  about 
it— gives  Dr.  Eliot's 
own  plan  of  reading 
explained  by  himself 
—tells  how  Dr.  Eliot 
has  put  into  his  Five- 
Foot    Shelf   "the    ^. 

essentials  of  a  liberal  edu-     / 

cation"  and  so  arranged     /^ 

it    that   even   "fifteen 

minutes   a   day'" 


1 


L. D.  5-10-19 


/ 


enough. 

Merely  clip  the 
coupon. 


IS 


/ 


/       p.  F.  Collier  &  Son 
/      416  West  13th  Street 
NewgYork,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  the  free  book 


.  By  mail,  and   absolutely 

'      free,  please  send  me  the  little 
^     guide  book  to  the  most  famous 
.^     books  in  the  world,  describing  the 
y        Harvard   Classics,   Dr.  Eliot's  Five- 
y        Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  containing  the 
y       plan  of  reading  recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot 
y      of  Harvard 
• 

>      Name 

/ 
y      Address 


c 
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N, 


orthwesterJ 

UNIVERSITY 


Summer  School 

Evanston  Chicago 

Eranston  Schools  ideally  located  on  tlio  sliores  of 
Lake  Michisan.  Classes  begin  June  30  and  end 
August  0.  Law  School  courses.  June  19  to  August 
30.  are  given  in  Xorthwestern  University  Building, 
conveniently  located  in  the  heart  of  Chicago's  legal 
activities.  New  dormitories,  gymnasium,  librarie.s. 
tennis  courts,  and  bathing  beaches  open  to  all 
students. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Courses  leading  to  the  B.  S., 
B.  A.,  and  AL  A.  degrees.  Summer  term  erjuiva- 
lent  to  other  terms.  Courses  in  Science,  Languages, 
Historj-.  English,  Psycholog\-,  and  Education. 
Special  provision  for  teachers  and  men  back  from 
war. 

School  of  Mosic,  Peter  C.  Lutkin.  Dean.  Courses  in 
Public  School  Music  and  Piano  Normal  Methods 
with  demonstration  classes.  Private  instruction  in 
Piano,  \'oicc.  Organ,  \'iolin.  Cello;  class  instruction 
in  Harmony,  Musical  .Analysis,  Ear-Training,  Sol- 
feggio. 

School  of  Oratory  and  Physical  Education,  Ralph  6. 
Dennis.  Director.  Courses  in  Playground  Methods, 
Educational  Gymnastics,  Folk  Dancing,  Public 
Speaking.  Scliool  Dramatics.  Story  Telling,  etc. 

Law  School,  John  H.  W'igmore,  Dean.  Special 
summer  courses  including  Evidence,  Corporations. 
Trusts,  and  Bankruptcy.  This  term  offers  unusual 
opportunities  to  Law  students  who  have  been  in 
service  and  to  members  of  the  bar. 

Write  for  Book  of  Couritea  and  Views 

THOMAS  F.  HOLGATE,  President  ad  interim 
13  LTniversity  Hall  Evanston,  Illinois 


$5000  for  stories  m 
and  articles 


One  pupil  has  received  over 
S5.000  for  stories  and  articles 
written  mostly  in  spare  time 
—  "play-work"  he  calls  it. 
Another  pupil  received  over 
SI, 000  before  completing  her 
Dr.  Esenwein  first  course  with  us.  Another, 
a    busy   wife    and    mother,  is 

averaging    over    $75    a    week    from     photoplay 

writing  alone. 

Courses  in  Short-Stor>'  Writing,  Versification,  Journalism. 
Playwriting,  Photoplay  Writing,  etc.,  taught  personally 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein  (for  many  years  editor  of  Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine) ,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  literarj'  experts. 

Ttie  universities  recognize  the  good  work  we  are  doing,  for 
over  100  members  of  the  English  faculties  of  higher  institu- 
tions are  studying  in  our  Literary  Department.  Editors  rec- 
ognize it,  for  they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library  and  The  Writer's 
Monthlj'   and.  we   offer   a   manuscript    criticism    ser\'ice. 

Decide  now  to  cultivate  your  mind,  develop 
your  hterary  gifts,  and  turn  your  spare  time  into 
dollars.  Take  the  first  step  by  sending  for  our 
free    150-page    illustrated    catalog,     today! 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.   72  Springfield,  Mass. 

Established  1897  Incorporated  1904 


UMIMIMIMIMIMIMIJMIMW71 


Lift  Off  Corns 
With  the  Fingers 


Doesn't  hurt  a  bitl  Just  a  drop  of 
Freezone  on  a  sore,  touchy  corn  stops  that 
corn  from  hurting,  then  shortly  you  lift 
that  bothersome  corn  right  out,  root  and  all. 
No  pain,  no  soreness.     You'll  laugh. 

Hard  corns,  soft  corns,  corns  between  the  toes  and 
painful  calluses  on  bottom  of  feet  loosen  right  up 
and  lift  off.  Just  try  it!  Corns  and  calluses  are 
needless.     Don't  keep  them! 

Freezone  is  the  remarkable  discovery  of  a  Cincinnati  genius. 
Keep  it  handy  and  never  let  corns  ache  twice. 

Tiny  Bottles    of   Freezone  cost  only  a  few  centc 
— at  Drug  Stores 


National  Prosperity 
Brings  Greater  Responsibility 


Some 

NEW 

Books 


With 

Fresh 
Statements 


The  Business  Man 

and  His  -Overflow"    fS's^Ws 

WILLIAM  E.  SWEET  MAIV 

A  successful  busine.s3  man's  presenta- 
tion of  how  to  spend  the  margin  of  one's 
time  and  energy  in  activities  which 
moke  lor  world  progress.         Cloth,  75c 

Christianity's  Unifying 
Fundamental         thoughtful 

HENRY  F.  WARING  LA  YMEN 

Heveals  the  reality  of  Cliristand  i>oiii(s 
the  way  to  llic  ucceplance  of  that  real- 
ity iu  the  fullest  measure.       Cloth,  $1.25 

Hearth  and  Altar         for  the 

OSCAR  L.  JOSEPH  HOME 

A  five  minute  family  devotional  service 
is  built  around  a  theme  for  cacli  of 
thirteen  weeks,  of  great  value  individ- 
ually and  socially.  Cloth,  %\2S 

Heroes  for  boys 

HUGH  A.  MORAN  AND  PARENTS 

Twelve  preat  lives  are  studied  in  a  way 
which  helps  a  hero-loving  hoy  to  apply 
the  principles  of  Christian  living  to  his 
own  life.  Cloth,  75c 


At  your  Book  Store  or  from  us 

Write  for  Folder:  Reconstruction  Books 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

Publication  Department 
International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

347  MADISON  AVENUE   -  NEW  VORK 


How    The    Ants    Milk 
Their  Cows 

The  wonderful  story  of  these  little  people,  the  ants — 
how  they  house,  care  for,  and  milk  their  "cows";  how 
they  plant  and  raise  their  crops;  how  they  build  roads 
and  houses;  how  they  do  all  the  other  marvelous  things 
they  do — this  fascinating  story  is  only  one  of  the  many 
related  in  this  delightful   new  book. 

Knowing  Insects  Through  Stories 

By  Floyd  Bralliar.  An  unusual  collection  of  stories  that 
unfold  the  amazing  truths  of  insect  life.  The  habits  and 
characteristics  of  bees,  butterflies,  moths,  grasshoppers, 
wasps,  flies,  and  many  other  little  people,  are  described 
with  scientific  ajccuracy  in  this  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive book.  Its  style  is  simple  enough  for  children,  and 
its  contents  interesting  enough  for  adults. 

Cloth  bound,  proftisely  illustrated  in  beautiful  colors 
Price  $1.60  7i^t:  by  mail  $1.7S 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


B>'  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H .D.    .A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions.  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to  writers,    speakers  and   stu- 
dents.   i2mo.  Cloth,  320  pp.    $1. so  net.    Postpaid  ii. 62. 
FINK  Jt  Wi(JNALI.S  OOMI'ANV,  S51-SGU  Kouilll  Ave.,  .\E\V  TOItK 

FRENCH  -  ENGLISH 

English-French  Dictionary 

j^        A  ready  book  to  explain  all  words  in  the  French 

'^  language  and  to  immediately  supply  the  French 

OA         equivalent  of  an  English  word  and  the  Knglish 

'^gy         equivalent  of  a  Krench  word  by  a  system  of 

«    O         two  vocabularies.  Kound  in  cloth,  60c  net. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue       New  York 


60( 


He  has  the  world's  most  wonderful  memory.  Quick 
aslightning  hecan  give  thepopulationof  anyplace  I 
in  America  of  over  5000 — He  can  give  every  im- 
portant  date  in  world  histoo" — He  has  300,000  facts  and  fig- 
ures stored  away  in  his  brain.  Give  this  man  VVm.  Berol  15 
minutes  a  day  ;ind  he  will  strengthen  your  memory  immeas- 
urably. In  popular  form,  his  new  mailcoursewillgiveyou  the 
secret  of  practical,  scientific,  mental  discipline.  It  is  an  aston- 
ishingly simple  and  easy  system  which  malvcs  "mind  wonders'* 
out  of  'mind  wandererB."  Vou  will  remember  names,  faces, 
dates,  prices,  books,  lectures,  speeches,  etc.  Send  to-day 
for  confidential,  interesting  free  information  on  the  Beiol 
Method  of  Memory  Building  direct  by  mail.     No  agents. 

Dept.  287,    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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HOME  STUDY 

USINESS  COURSES 

_  vtT  liO.OOO  mon  and  woiih-h  i»rmiiiilly  [iroimic  for 
hJKtuT  poMitioim  thru  LiiSullo  truininu.     Wi<  olfor 

Ix-L'iulizcd  cotirac-M  in  Hiirtiiu'hM  AtlriiiniBtriition; 
liKhtT  AiTountimt-y;  ('t»»t  AccoijtitiniT;  Auiiit- 
'ng;  InttTsiiiti'  Cinnmrrco  umi    Kiiilway  Traf- 
fic; C*>mriu'rcial  Liiw;   lluHJMUBa  Lottrr  Writ- 
inK;  I*aw  vpri'parinif  for  bar  examination  in 
any  statt');  ItaiikinR:   Coiiirncrcial   Spaniah; 
HookkcopiMjf  aiul  r'lcnu'ntjiry    Accountinijr: 
I'ublii' S^ieakiriK;   ItuBJnosH  LtiKlish.    lYaln 
hy  mail  in  your  Hparv  time     Lot  onr  c<»rpB 
of30(lt)UHinu8Hnnd  educational  oxpertH  Imip 
you.    Valuable  conBulLinK  privilctrcH  frouto 
members.  Lowco8t;en8y  moiithlypayinenta. 
Write  now,  HUttinu;     j«coura«  In  which  InUr- 
osted    and   wo   will  Bi-nd   fit-c  cutalnK  tt'llini): 
how  you  can  quickly  qualify  for  an  inipoitant, 
^'h-saiarind  poMition  in  vour  choMi-n  fu-Ul. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

'  World'^i  Greatest  Extension  Uniueraity** 
Dept.  552-RA  Chicago.  IIL 
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VOmEPER 

GET  OUT  OF   THE  RUT: 

bpcoitie  a  Certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant;  RO  intobuBl- 
ncss  for  yoiirHoIf ;  demand  tur  (*xi)crt  accounlantHcxccfdH  the 
supply;  some  of  onr  RradnatCM  earn  uvei  JB.tXX)  yearly;  have 
more  business  than  they  can  handle:  learn  at  home  in  spare 
time  by  our  new  system.  Write  for  booklet  and  special  ofTcr, 

We  have  no  solicitors. 
TTntverBal  Baalness  Institute,  218  Pullman  Bldg.,  New  York 

Ossining  School 

For  Girls.    Sist  year.    Academic  and  economic  courses. 

Separate  school  for  very  young  girls.     Kor  Brochure  address 
Clara  C.  Fuller.  Principal 
Martha  J.  Naramore,  Assoc.  Principal 

Box  8s,  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


.•'.-g-->yf?^ 


Vi/-.   IhB?     '■■'Jei':' 


I  COLUMIIIA    UNIVERSITY. 

"fhool.  (,'iitlcK*-  pr/jmriitinn 
I  riiirl  Swlriirnliii/  I'ool 


An     l)l,ir.iiiilly     i:..r,.T.I'l''     ''"V 

II.Miw.-l,.,].!  an. I  I'iii.'  An  ..  Cym 
Six  Year  Hlxh  School  Courta 


rmHitjin  riiitl  Swlriirnlni/  I'ool.     Six  Year  HiKh  School  Course 
for  Girls.  Six  Year  Elementary  Course  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

{'atfil"W>u- upon  r,'fiii..M(.       Hh.siiY  ("AliK  I'KAliso.s,  I'riricipnl, 


nlw.iy  al  l2(ltlL  .Slri-.-t.  Ni-/  York  City 
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THE  DIGEST  SCHOOL   DIRECTORY  INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools,  colleges  and  camps  whose  announcements  appear  in 
The  Digest  during  May.  The  May  3rd  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you 
write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your 
direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  are  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of 
school  or  camp,  age  of    child,  are  all  factors  to   be  considered.       Make    your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  &  COLLEGES 
FOR  WOMEN 

Girls'  Collegiate  School Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson,  Conn. 

St.  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Ferry  Hall  School Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  III. 

Miss  Haire's  School Chicago,  111. 

MOnticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Rockf ord  College Rockf ord.  111. 

St.  Mary-o£-the- Woods  College 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,  Md. 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School  .  .Boston,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place  School Summit,  N.  J. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Seminary Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Knox  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall  School Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Glendale  College Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Oxford,  Ohio 

Beechwood Jenkintown,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem,  Pa? 

The  Cowles  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Highland  Hall Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Rydal Rydal,  Pa. 

The  Shipley  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz  School,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Ashley  Hall Charleston,  S.  C. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Averett  College Danville,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Stai  nton,  Va. 

HoUins  College HoUins,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sullins  College Bristol,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 


BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Loomis Windsor,  Conn. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School 

Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Albans Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Shattuck Faribault,  Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Rutgers  Preparatory  School 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cascadilla Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School Mohegan,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

The  Stone  School Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge  School Henderson ville,  N.  C. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy...  .Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Pasadena  Army  &  Navy  Academy,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Academy 

Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Culver  MilitaiT-  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Lyndon,  Ky. 

Bordentown  Military  Acad Borden  town,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Acad Roswell,  N.  M. 

Peekskill  Military  Academy Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  Mil.  Acad .  .  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  Citadel Charleston,  S.  C. 

Porter  Military  Academy Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sewanee  Military  Academy Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute. .  .Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Mil.  Academy Woodstock,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Front  Royal,  Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

St.  John's  Mil.  Acad Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Dean  Academy Franklin,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,  Minn. 

Starkey  Seminary Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

VOCATIONAL  &  PROFESSIONAL 

Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music  .  .Washington,  D.  C. 
American  College  of  Physical  Education 

Chicago,  111. 
Lake  Forest  University  Sch.  of  Music 

Lake  Forest,  111. 
Cambridge  Sch.  of  Domestic  Architecture, 

&  Landscape  Architecture.   Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  Sch.  for  Phys.  Ed Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Morse  Sch.  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Amer.  Acad,  of  Dram.  Arts .   New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Brown's  Salon  Studio  of  Fashions, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athensum  &  Mech.  Inst. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School Washington,  D.C. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines Houghton,  Mich. 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

New-Church  Theological  Sch. . .  Cambridge,  Mass. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Miss  Arbaugh's  Sch.  for  Deaf  Children 

Macon,  Ga. 

Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Stewart  Home-Training  Sch Frankfort,  Ky. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute Boston,  Mass. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Parkside  Home  School Muskegon,  Mich. 

Lewis  School Detroit,  Mich. 

Florence  Nightingale  Sch.  for  Backward 

Children Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  Pa. 

Sch.  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

North- Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College. .  . .  Greeley,  Colo. 
Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thompson,  Conn. 

The  University  of  Chicago Chicago,  111. 

Wallcourt  School Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy Exeter,  N.  H. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Camp  Wonposet Bantam  Lake,  Conn. 

Georgia  Military  Acad College  Park,  Ga. 

Camp  Tosebo Woodstock,  111. 

Camp  Katahdin  for  Boys Lake  Forest,  Maine 

Camp  Kineo Harrison,  Maine 

Winona  Camps  for  Boys Denmark,  Maine 

South  Pond  Cabins Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Camp  Wachusett Holderness,  N.  H. 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  Sch.  &  Camp 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Champlain Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Kyle  Camp  for  Boys Catskills,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine Adirondacks,  N.  Y. 

Repton  Naval  Camp Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Veritas  for  Boys Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Yapeechu Trenton,  N.  J. 

Miami  Mil.  Inst.  Summer  Camp 

Miami  River,  Ohio 
Camp  Kawasawa. Cumberland  River  Bluffs,  Tenn. 
Camp  Terra  Alta Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Sandhaven Sea  Cliff,  Ala. 

Camp  Cowasset North  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Lin-E-Kin  Bay  Camp Worcester,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines Brewster,  Mass. 

Quanset  Camp So.  Orleans,  Mass. 

Spring  Hills  Camp Michigamme,  Mich. 

Camp  Teconnet China,  Maine 

Wyonegonic  Camps  for  Girls.  .Moose  Pond,  Maine 

Camp  Allegro Silver  Lake,  N.  H. 

Pine  Knoll  Camp Conway,  N.  H. 

Sargent  Camps  for  Girls Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Camp  Owaissa Adirondacks,  N.  Y. 

Pine-Tree  Camp  for  Girls Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Hanoum  Camps Thetford,  Vt. 

Camp  Ken-Jocketee  for  Girls. . .  .So.  Strafford,  Vt. 

The  Tela-Wauket  Camps Roxbury,  Vt. 

Camp  Wihneshewauka Lunenburg,  Vt. 

Wynona  Camp  for  Girls Lake  Morey,  Vt. 

CAMPS  FOR  BOYS  &  GIRLS 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Bob- White Ashland,  Mass. 

Montessori  Camp Wycombe,  Pa. 
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The  Foundation  of  a  Modern 

Religious  Library 


Only  $2 

Brings  These 

32  Volumes 
To  You 
For  Examination 


HERE  is  a  colossal  work  that  has  become 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  reliable  libraries  for 
preachers.  Every  verse  in  the  entire  Bible  that  can 
be  of  any  possible  usefulness  in  the  preparation  of 
a  sermon  is  fully  and  authoritatively  treated.  The 
work  reflects  a  stupendous  amount  of  research 
by  scholars  of  all  creeds  and  denominations. 

THE  PREACHER'S  COMPLETE 


.50 


Save  $41 

ACT    QUICKLY 

Regular  Price   .  .  $90.00 
Special  Price  .  .     48.50 


Save $41.50 


HOMILETIC  COMMENTARY 


'.•^i  -MOTP.  -iv^-  -.^gn    wwi  .,;^r    may    -.w'/    imw     .o7>i'     «5«     221"     '«sw    «V'    <:pe    'm---  'vin- 
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^^  Large  Octavo  Volumes^    18,000  Pages 


A  Vast  Treasure-House.    its  advantages  in  brief: 


IT  BRINGS  TO  THE  PREACHER'S  ATTENTION  thousands 

of   texts   heretofore   almost   wholly   overlooked    in   the    pulpit. 

Spurgeon,   in   his    Commenting  and   Commentaries,   says:     "We 

have   next    to    nothing   on    Kings."     In   the 

Homiletic    Commentary  we   have  on    Kings 

alone   743   treatments  of    texts.     The   same 

is  true    of    other   books,    as    Jeremiah.      A 

flood  of  new  light  in  the  way  of  exposition, 

critical  notes,  illustrations,  etc.,  is  poured^in 

upon  these    neglected    texts,   and   additional 

light  is  thrown  upon  old  texts. 


IT  IS  WHOLLY  FREE  FROM   DENOMINATIONAL  BIAS, 

strictly   evangelical.     Says    Dr.   Alexander    Scott:      "It    exalts 
the   Saviour;   it   is  an  invaluable  boon   to  hardworked   clergj'- 
men.     Its  fulness  is  astonishing." 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  COMMENTARY  in  any 

language  that  supplies  a  sermonic  treatment  of 
homiletic  suggestion  on  every  paragraph  and 
verse  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
that  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  the  text  to 
a  sermon. 

IT   CONCENTRATES   THE   LIGHT  of  all 

ages  and  of  all  countries  on  the  text. 


CONSIDER   THESE  POINTS 


Covers  completely  both  the  Old  and  the 

New  Testaments. 
Unquestionably     the    most     widely    used 

Homiletic  Commentary. 
Over    250,000    volumes    already  sold    In 

America. 
Thirty-two    large,     handsome    volumes — 

18,000  clear  pages. 
A  work  you   will  use  and  prize  during  a 

lifetime. 
The  most  Eminent  Preachers  are  enthu- 
siastic over  it. 
Heretofore  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the 

few. 
Now  sent,  on  approval,  for   examination 

at  home. 
Can  be  owned  at  a  cost  of  less  than  50  cents 

weekly. 
Saves  time  consulting  many   books — the 

best  research  is  here. 
It  Illumines  practically   every    paragraph 

and  verse  In  the  entire  Bible. 
Best  of  all — "IT  INSPIRES  to  Independent 

thinking." 


IT  SUGGESTS  THOUSANDS  of  meaty 
themes  for  sermons;  also  a  world  of  illus- 
trations. 

THE  INDEXES  are  very  full  and  valuable. 
"Useful  on  almost  any  subject  along  hom- 
iletical  lines,"  as  an  eminent  critic  says. 

IT  THROWS  GREAT  LIGHT  upon  the 
present  controversies  over  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. In  this  respect,  especially,  nothing 
could  be  more  timely  or  helpful  than  this 
wonderful  commentary. 

THE  COMMENTARY  IS  WHOLLY  IN 
ENGLISH,  avoiding  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
except  in  the  critical  notes. 


250,000  Volumes  Sold 

Over  250,000  Volumes  of  this  great  work  have  been  sold  in 
America  alone.  That  shows  how  successful  this  work  has  been. 
We  have  only  a  few  sets  now  to  dispose  of  at  this  special  price. 


''Full  of  Nuggets  of  GoW 

President  J.  W.  Bashford:  "The  Commentary  is  full  of  nuggets 
of  gold.  The  volumes  do  more  than  reveal  splendid  materials  for 
sermons.     They  inspire  the  preacher  to  independent  thinking." 


INSPECTION  COUPON 

Sign,  Tear  Off,  and  MaU  to   UsJTo-dav 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

GentUmen: — I  accept  your  special  offer  of  the  Preacher's 
Complete*  Homiletic  Commentary  to  readers  of 
The  Digest  for  {48. so  (carriage  prepaid),  regular  price  $90. 
1  enclose  $2  as  the  first  payment  for  the  set  ana  agree  to 
remit  tiie  balance  of  tlie  price  in  monthly  instalments  of  $2 
each  until  settled  in  full.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  con- 
sider the  work  unsatisfactory  I  may  return  it  within  ifive 
days  of  receipt  at  your  expense  and  you  will  refund  my  $2. 

D.  &-10  19 


Name. 


Dale A  ddrets 

•  If  you  have  the  Ilnmiletic  Commentary  on  oithcr  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament  alone,  write  urn  and  we  will  arranffe  for  supplyinir  tlie 
Tolumva  you  lacli. 


Examine  this  Great  Worlc  in  Your  Home 

Why  hesitate.?  Here  i.s  by  long  odds  the  most  important  series  of 
Homiletical  Books  you  can  put  on  your  shelves.  Great  preachers  are 
enthusiastic  over  it.  It  is  a  work  you  MUST  have  and  WILL  have  some 
day.  Why  not  own  it  at  once.?  We  will  send  the  WHOLE  work  in  32 
volumes  to  you  upon  payment  of  only  $2,  and  let  you  pay  the  balance 
in  small  monthly  instalments  of  $2.  Surely  it's  worth  50  cents  a  week 
to  have  in  your  library  such  a  mighty  help  and  great  time-saver!  One 
week  will  convince  you  of  that,  and  we  will  let  you  keep  the  set  five  days 
and  prepare  a  sermon  with  its  help.  Money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Send  the  attached  coupon  for  examination. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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7he   'Radi 


um 


LUMAnou<s  Compound 


The  Old  Way 


44 


What  time  is  it?'' 


— the  commonest  of  questions 

DURING  the  night  you  wake  up — you  want 
to  know  the  time.     You  hop  out  of  bed,  then 
fuss  and  fume  for  a  match  or  the  switch. 


Manufacturers   who    use 
L  UM  A 

BeardsleyWatch  Company 
Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 
William  L   Gilbert  Clock  Co. 
Hamilton  Watch  Company 
Hampden  Watch  Company 
Illinois  Watch  Company 
Keuffel  86  Esser  Company 
Leonard  Watch  Company 
New  Haven  Clock  Company 
Parker  Clock  Company 
Seth  Thomas  Clock  Co. 
South  Bend  WatchJCo. 
Waltham  Watch  Company 


For  that  one  night,  a  clock  with  Luma  would 
have  been  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Just  to 
turn  your  head  on  the  pillow  and  see  the  time  is 
true  luxury.  Clocks  and  watches  with  Luma  are 
indispensable. 

Luma  makes  clocks  and  watches  tell  time  in 
the  dark. 

Why  allow  your  clock  or  watch  to  work  only 
half  time.^  With  Luma,  clocks  and  watches  tell 
time  all  the  time. 

Luma  is  the  Radium  Lumauous  compound 
guaranteed  to  contain  Radium.  It  does  not  need 
exposure  to  light.  We  have  the  largest  supply  of 
Radium  in  the  world.  The  grade  of  Luma  used 
corresponds  to  the  quality  of  watch  or  clock. 

Keep  tabs  on  the  time.  The  Luma  seal  will 
guide  you  in  buying.  It  protects  you  against 
substitutes. 


Radium  Dial  Company 


New  York 


The  Beardsley  Radiant 
— one  of  the  Beardsley 
models  with  LUMA. 


Pittsburgh 
Boston 


For  the 
Sick-room 


LUMA 


Chicago 


K  8b  E  Army  Pocket  Com 
pass — a  Keuffel  85  Esser 
product  with  LUMA. 


The  Parker  Radium, 
one  of  the  Parker 
clocks   with    LUMA. 


The  Slumber  Stopper,  Ra- 
dium— a  LUMA  model  of 
the  New  Haven  Clock  Co. 


Look  for  the  seal. 
Be  sure  of  lasting 
LUMAnosity.' 


The  Gilbert  "Nine"  Radium 
is  one  of  the  Gilbert  clocks 
with  LUMA. 
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A  New  LOW  Cost 


of 


HEAVY    HAULAGE 


THE  new  White  heavy  duty  trucks  have  been  designed  with 
but  one  end  in  view:  to  do  more  work  at  lower  cost.  They 
carry  forward  the  White  policy  of  building  trucks  .to  do  the  most 
work  with  the  least  effort. 

For  years  the  chain-driven  White  has  set  the  pace  in  heavy 
haulage.  It  has  held  its  own  against  a  field  of  competition  based 
on  new  axle  features.  It  has  won  its  place  by  sheer  merit  as  a  trucks 
and  not  because  of  any  single  feature  in  it.  It  is  standard  todav  in 
America's  greatest  fleets. 


In  White  Trucks,  mechanical 
changes  are  made  only  to  improve 
operation.  The  company  has 
always  sold  operating  efficiency — 
truck  performance. 

The  heavy  duty  models  remained 
chain-driven  until  we  were  able  to 
develop  an  enclosed  form  of  drive 
having  all  the  advantages  of  chain 
and  sprocket.  This  has  now  been 
done.  The  Double  Reduction  Gear 
Drive  is  the  full  counterpart  of 
chains  in  applying  power.  It  has 
the  chain  pull,  in  gear  form. 

The  new  trucks  follow  a  twofold 


aim  in  White  design:  sturdy  engine 
up  in  front  and  maximum  pull  in  the 
rear.  The  final  drive  saves  power 
and  therefore  fuel.  The  lubrication 
saves  .oil.  Light  unsprung  weight 
saves  tires.  Contiguous  operation 
saves  time  of  both  truck  and 
driver  by  a  steady  volume  of  per- 
formance. 

In  all  its  years  of  transportation 
service,  The  White  Company  has 
never  swerved  from  its  original  pur- 
pose to  build  an  economical  truck. 

These   new    trucks    are   money 

savers. 


The  WHITE  COMPANY,   Cleveland 

WHITE  TRUCKS 
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AMERICAN  PUBLIC   OPINION   ON  FIUME 


(I 


P 


^RESIDENT    WILSON    IS     NOT     AMERICA.      We 

appeal  to  the  American  people."  Thus  the  influential 
Tempo,  of  Rome,  turns  to  us  for  a  verdict  on  Italy's 
claim  to  Fiume,  so  dramatically  challenged  by  President  Wilson 
at  the  peace  table.  And  in  the  Progresso  I  talo- America  no,  an 
Italian  daily  published  in  New  York  City,  we  read  again: 
"Wilson  is  not  America,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  great  majority 
of  his  countrymen  will  condemn  his  act,  both  in  substance  and 
in  form."  But  an  examination  of  our  press  does  not  justify 
this  confidence,  but  reveals  the  majority  lining  up  with  the 
President  in  his  opposition  to  Italy's  demand.  Italy  is  not, 
however,  without  her  champions.  Senator  Lodge,  who  will  be 
the  next  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
in  a  telegram  to  a  number  of  leading  Italian-Americans  takes 
the  Italian  side,  saying:  "If  Italy  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
necessary  to  her  safety  and  for  her  protection  that  she  should 
hold  Fiixme,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  hers, 
especially  as  the  people  of  Fiume,  I  understand,  have  voted  to 
join  with  Italy."  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  (Ind.) 
believes  that  "Italy  has  at  least  a  fair  prima-facie  case,"  and 
that  "in  considering  Italy's  claims  to  the  Adriatic  littoral, 
proper  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  enormous  service 
which  the  Italians  rendered  the  Allies  in '  those  critical  days, 
when  the  Allies  without  the  Italian  assistance,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  disastrously  defeated."  The  Brooklyn  Citizen 
(Dem.)  thinks  that  "Italy  can  make  out  quite  as  good  a  case 
for  being  specially  guaranteed  against  adverse  foreign  influence 
in  Fiume  as  this  country  has  for  being  similarly  guaranteed  in 
Cuba";  and  another  Democratic  paper,  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  remarks  that  "Italy  is  being  rawhided,  or  so  it  seems 
to  a  wayfaring  man."  The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  calls  President 
Wilson's  stand  "a  disappointment  to  Americans  as  well  as  to 
Italians."  "Th^  side  of  Italy  in  this  controversy  is  the  side  of 
the  fair  balance  in  government  and  diplomacy,"  affirms  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  and  another  Republican  paper,  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer,  remarks  that,  "even  should 
Italy  obtain  all  she  asks,  her  gains  from  the  war  would  be  small 
compared  with  those  which  the  Servians  and  their  Slav  brothers 
are  given."  To  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind.  Rep.) 
the  Italian  situation  is  "a  typical  and  ominously  important 
demonstration  of  what  a  headstrong  and  impractical  interven- 
tion has  accomplished  for  the  United  States  and  the  world." 
This  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"What  the  Italian  mind  can  not  by  any  means  grasp  is  the 
apparent  theory  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  one' of  the  Allied  peoples. 
To  the  Italians  they  are,  except  for  the  Servians,  defeated 
enemies — willing  instruments  of  the  Teuton  confederation. 
Thousands  of  Croats,  who  are  Jugo-Slavs,  fought  for  Austria- 
Hungary  up  to  the  last  battle,  and  were  among  the  most  ruthless 
of  the  invaders  of  Italy's  northern  provinces." 

Then  there  are  other  papers  which,  while  condemning  Presi- 


dent Wilson's  course,  do  not  defend  Italy's.  Thus  the  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.)  is  inclined  to  think  that  "America 
will  not  believe  that  Fiume  is  worth  all  the  fuss  that  is  being 
made  about  it,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  grant  the  Italian 
demands,  even  at  some  sacrifice  of  principle,  than  to  destroy  the 
whole  fabric  that  has  been  built  up  so  laboriously  and  at  such  a 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure."  But  it  adds:  "The  Italian 
insistence  upon  the  inclusion  of  Fiume  in  its  territory  is  inex- 
plicable to  us."  "The  settlement  of  Italy's  territorial  claims  is 
not  in  any  way  or  in  any  degree  our  business,"  declares  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  which  adds: 

"We  may  not  have  any  sympathy  with  the  course  pursued  by 
Italy;  we  may  consider  her  selfish  and  grasping,  but  it  is  not  our: 
part  to  act  as  moral  dictator  for  the  whole  earth.  The  furious' 
anger  of  the  Italians  against  President  Wilson  is  perfectly  un- 
derstandable. There  is  danger  of  a  serious  permanent  breach 
of  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Italy;  and  what  is 
for  the  moment  even  worse,  there  is  danger  that  by  his  action  the 
President  has  hopelessly  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  Ally  aline- 
ment  against  Prussianism  and  has  ruined  the  chance  for  any  real 
League  of  Nations." 

"All  the  worst  phases  of  the  heart-sickening  deadlock  which 
has  arisen  over  the  Fiume  issue  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
physical  presence  of  President  Wilson  in  Europe,"  declares  the 
New  York"  Evening  Sun  (Ind.),  which  is  convinced  that  this  issue 
"is  not  America's  affair."  Premier  Orlando's  popular  and 
parliamentary  indorsement  at  home  "only  serves  to  bring  into 
sharper  contrast  Mr.  Wilson's  lack  of  mandate  from  America," 
remarks  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.).  The  average  American, 
admits  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "is  inclined  to  side  with 
Jugo-Slavia,  for  she  is  small  and  weak,  and  American  sj'mpathy 
spontaneously  runs  to  the  small  and  weak."  But  it  argues  that 
it  is  not  our  business  to  take  sides  in  the  matter  at  all,  and  it 
continues : 

"Great  Britain  and  France  having  apparently  approved  the 
American  official  position,  the  presumption,  of  course,  is  that 
Italy  is  unreasonable.  But  to  prevent  a  smashing  of  the  coali- 
tion, to  keep  alive  the  concert  on  which  everything  depends, 
some  unreasonableness  by  a  friend  may  be  tolerated.  The 
larger  ends  of  the  war  never  must  be  forgotten.  Not  to  jeopard- 
ize them  is  still  the  chief  business  of  the  Paris  Conference.  It 
will  be  of  little  advantage  to  make  an  impeccable  argument  if 
the  practical  results  are  a  wrecking  of  the  great  union  of  free 
people." 

So,  too,  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  we  read  that  "if 
there  is  to  be  consistency,  Fiume  can  not  go  to  Italy  outright," 
because  "it  is  the  commercial  port  of  a  great  hinterland,  drawing 
from  Jugo-Slavia,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Roumania."  But, 
says  this  paper, 

"The  President  has  gone  too  far.  It  is  easy  to  justify  Italian 
control  of  the  portions  of  Dalmatia  that  Italy  desires,  and  it 
is  not  worth  while  for  him  to  be  stubborn  over  that  end  of  the 
situation.     As  for  Fiume,  the  proper  settlement  of  that  matter 
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would  seem  to  be  the  erection  of  a  free  port.     With  everything 
else  in  her  hands  that  she  could  wish,  Italy  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  disposition  of  Fiume — if  it  could  be  brought  about. 
"As  for  the  President's  manifesto,  it  has  naturally  stirred  up 
much  ill-feeling.     On  its  face  it  is  an  appeal  from  negotiation 


A  TASTE   OF  INTERNATIONALISM. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

to  the  support  of  an  uninstructed  public,  and  the  uninstrueted 
public  of  Italy — uninstructed  in  Mr.  Wilson's  line  of  thought — 
repudiates  it.  But  there  is  something  more  than  a  public  appeal. 
There  is  involved  the  determination  of  the  President  to  rule  the 
Peace  Conference  just  as  he  has  ruled  the  Democratic  Congress 
at  Washington.  He  made  a  grievous  blunder  when  he  appealed 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  last  November  to  elect  a 
Democratic  House.  He  lost.  He  has  made  a  second  blunder 
by  issuing  this  manifesto  in  Paris  at  a  moment  when  there  was 
still  a  possibility,  if  not  a  probability,  that  an  understanding 
would  be  reached." 

Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  American  public  opinion  as  we  find 
it  reflected  in  the  press  sustains  President  Wilson's  stand  on 
Italy's  peace  demands.  Nor  does  this  support  keep  within  any 
political  boundaries.  "The  United  States  pledged  itself  to  a 
course  of  action  before  entering  the  Peace  Conference,  and  it  will 
follow  the  straight  and  lofty  path  blazed  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his 
'fourteen  points,'"  affirms  the  Pasadena  Star-News  (Rep.); 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (Rep.)  is  con^dnced  that  "Italy  will 
have  to  yield."  "The  United  States  having  promised  Italy 
nothing,  and  recognizing  that  the  Jugo-Slav  peoples  are  entitled 
to  access  to  the  Adriatic,  and  considering  that  even  the  Pact 
of  London  did  not  promise  Fiume  to  Italy,  President  Wilson  has 
all  the  argument,  all  the  morals,  and  aU  the  respectability  on  his 
side,"  declares  the  Houston  Post  (Dem.),  which  adds: 

"  If  his  position  happens  to  be  too  lofty  for  Italy,  just  be  patient. 
Italy  will  get  the  idea  before  long.  When  her  wise  men  ponder 
the  position  of  the  American  Government  and  contemplate  all 
that  the  United  States  means  to  Italy  we  think  they  will  be  will- 
ing to  be  magnanimous  and  generous  in  their  attitude  toward 
the  weak  nations  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  now  emerging  from  the 
thraldom  of  a  thousand  years  into  the  sunlight  of  freedom." 

"From  no  quarter  in  this  country  generally  recognized  as 
liberal  comes  criticism  of  the  President's  stand  on  the  Adriatic 
question,"  remarks  the  Now  York  Globe  (Rep.),  and  The  State 
Journal  (Rep.),  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  can  not  see  "how  he 
could  have  taken  any  other  stand  without  scrapping  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  adjustment  to  which  the  United  States 
has  been  committed."  His  declaration,  it  adds,  "has  cleared 
the  moral  atmosphere."  "President  Wilson,  as  spokesman  for 
the  Entente,  has  taken  a  just  position  in  the  Fiume  controversy," 


thinks  the  Kansas  City  Star  (Rep.),  which  does  not  often  fi^nc 
itself  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Wilson.  The  Philadelphia  Press 
(Rep.)  feels  that  even  Italy  must  ultimately  recognize  "the 
force  and  justice"  of  the  President's  position;  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  Tribune  (Rep.)  regrets  that  "Italy  does 
not  seem  quite  to  have  grasped  the  League  of  Nations  ideal." 
"Italy  is  wTong,  and  in  due  time  she  will  admit  it,"  declares  the 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  is  confident  Italy 
wiU  not  force  a  complete  break  because  that  "would  mean  the 
loss  of  American  and  EngUsh  economic  and  financial  sup- 
port." "It  is  not  the  AUies'  intention  to  withhold  from  Italy 
what  it  deserves,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  they  are  prepared 
to  do  injustice  merely  to  satisfy  greed,"  says  the  Detroit  News 
(Ind.);  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.)  is  convinced 
that  "if  a  treaty  should  be  made  excluding  the  Slavs  from 
the  sea,  and  the  treaty  should  include  an  obligation  of  members 
of  a  league  thereby  constituted  to  guarantee  the  boundary  so 
fixt  between  Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs,  it  could  not  be  ratified 
by  this  countrj'."  "Italy  should  not  be  given  Fiume,"  declares 
the  Louisville  Post  (Ind.).  "Fiume  is  not  vital  to  Italy;  it  is 
vital  to  Jugo-Slavia,"  notes  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
which  continues : 

"There  is  room  in  Europe  for  a  united  Italy  and  for  a  united 
Jugo-Slavia.  If  it  were  proposed,  in  truth,  to  deprive  Italy  of  any 
just  reward  for  her  service  to  the  Allied  cause,  of  any  rightly 
acquired  territory  vital  to  her  security,  we  would  be  earnest  and 
persistent  in  protest.  We  rejoice  that  she  has  come  into  her 
own  in  the  Trentino,  the  Isonzo  Valley,  and  Trieste.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  scrutinize  too  closely  the  population  of  the  Istrian 
peninsula  if  it  goes  to  her  in  the  settlement.  Its  aliens,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  given  fair  treatment.  And  Italy,  enlarged,  en- 
riched, united,  will  prosper  in  peace  and  security  and  Tvin  again 
the  smile  and  affection  of  the  world." 

The  same  paper  points  out  that  America  by  this  crisis  is 
"forced  to  choose  between  two  courses": 

"Either  she  must  recognize  the  validity  of  the  London  Treaty 


"ARE  WE  DOWNHEARTED?    NEIN!" 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

and  the  added  Italian  claim  for  Fiume,  or  she  must  recognize 
the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  whole  political  and  geographical 
situation  upon  which  the  London  Treaty  was  based  has  been 
radically  altered  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
"To  us  there  seems  little  argument  over  such  alternative.     If 
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a  new  world  map  is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  made  on  the  facts 
as  they  are  and  not  on  the  facts  as  they  were  in  10 If).  The 
American  position  that  the  armistice,  based  on  the  fourteen  points, 
abrogated  the  secret  treaties  is  the  only  position  that  gives  free- 
dom for  intelligent  and  just  reconstruction  of  the  world  order. 


A  SPAGHETTI  WORM. 

— Hungerford  in  the  Pittsburg  Sun. 

Jugo-Slavdom  has  come  into  existence  since  1915.  Italy  herself 
presided  at  its  birth,  and  Orlando  gave  it  his  blessing.  The  new 
nation,  freed  from  oppression,  must  be  allowed  a  fair  chance  to 
live.     It  must  not  be  stifled  in  its  cradle." 

"At  all  events,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "Mr, 
Wilson  will  never  sign  a  treaty  making  Fiume  an  Italian  sea- 
port." "Sober  second  thought,"  remarks  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  (Dem.),  "may  persuade  the  Italians  that  if  the 
possession  of  Fiume  was  not  necessary  to  their  security  and  wel- 
fare when  they  entered  the  war  and  defined  their  aims  and  fixt 
their  rewards,  it  is  even  less  of  a  necessity  to-day,  when  their 
ancient  enemy  is  broken  and  helpless."  "America  can  never, 
and  never  should,  consent"  to  Italy's  extreme  demands,  the 
Duluth  Herald  (Ind.)  maintains.  On  this  issue,  thinks  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  it  is  "pretty  nearly  a  case  of 
Italy  contra  mundum." 

In  making  his  declaration,  says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
"there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  President  speaks  for  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people  and  for  the  enlight- 
ened opinion  of  the  whole  world.  This  is  a  sentiment  that 
neither  Italy  nor  any  other  nation  can  safely  challenge."  And 
the  evening  edition  of  the  same  paper  predicts  that  "once  the 
Italian  Government  is  convinced  that  the  Fiume  bluff  can  not 
succeed,  Italy  will  come  back  to  the  peace  table  and  use  her  dis- 
appointment to  plead  for  consolation  prizes."  "President 
Wilson's  attitude  toward  the  territorial  claims  of  Italy  and  that 
country's  quasi-ultimatum  is  the  attitude  of  the  United  States," 
says  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.),  And  in  the  Boston 
News  Bureau  (Fin.)  we  read: 

"President  Wilson  is  right.  Greater  Servia  must  have  Fiume. 
To  the  Jugo-Slavs  possession  of  Fiume  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Without  Fiume  the  new  Servian  state  can  have  no  inde- 
pendent commercial  Ufe,  no  genuine  national  existence.  At 
Fiume,  and  Fiume  only,  the  railroad  systems  of  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
and  Slavonia  connecting  at  Belgrade  with  Servia  reach  the  sea. 
South  of  Fiume  there  are  many  harbors,  but  no  seaport  on  the 
whole  Dalmatian  coast.  The  Dinaric  Alps  rising  abruptlj'  from 
the  sea  present  railroad  building  to  the  coast. 


"For  Italy  possession  of  Fiume  is  but  a  slight  additioiml 
gratification  of  the  racial  d(^sire  1o  include  all  iM»oplo  of  Italian 
descent  (here  thore  ar(»  some  2r),(KK);  within  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  it  furthers  the  chauvinistic 
Italian  ambition  to  make  the  Adriatic  an  Italian  lake. 

"The  balance  of  e(iuities  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
Jugo-Slavs,  and  President  Wilson  has  done  well  to  recognize  it." 

Among  the  many  other  papers  which  stand  uncompromisingly 
behind  the  Presi(l(>nt  in  this  issue  are  the  Litth*  Rock  f  Arkansas) 
Democrat  (Dem.),  Louisville  Courier- J  our  rial  (Dom.j,  KnoxviHo 
Sentinel  (Dem.),  St.  Louis  Repuhlic  (Dem.),  Syracuse  Herald 
(Ind.),  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.),  and  Norfolk  Virginian 
Pilot  (Dem.). 

"Italy  demands  her  pound  of  flesh,"  remarks  the  St.  Joseph 
News-Press  (Ind.),  "and  she  is  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of 
sjrmpathy  that  is  usually  accorded  to  the  late  Mr.  Shylock." 
"Italy  can  not  afford  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence  and  the 
new  diplomacy,"  declares  th .'  Richmond  Journal  (Ind.).  And  the 
Newark  News  (Ind.)  reminds  us  that  "Mr.  Wilson  did  not  take 
the  initiative  in  issuing  ultimatums": 

"His  statement  was  a  reply  to  an  earlier  ultimatum  laid  down 
by  the  Italian  delegation  within  the  conference,  when  it  de- 
manded 'Fiume  or  nothing.'  For  nearly  two  months  Orlando 
and  his  associates  held  up  the  conference,  refusing  to  yield  to 
the  united  demand  of  their  Allies  for  a  different  adjustment  of 
Italian  national  interests  which  are  interwoven  with  the  equally 
important  national  interests  of  other  peoples.  They  can  not 
evade  responsibility  for  what  has  happened." 

Nor  is  the  incident,  in  the  opinion  of  the  St.  Louis  Post' 
Dispatch  (Dem.),  wholly  to  be  regretted.     For — 

"In  the  attitude  of  this  one  delegation  we  see  what  might 
have  been  the  attitude  of  all  European  delegations  but  for  the 
spirit  and  counsel  which  America  brought  to  the  conference. 

"Italy  fears  that  Trieste,  under  her  control,  will  have  a  most 
dangerous  commercial  rival  in  Fiume,  if  it  is  given  to  the  new 
Jugo-Slav  state.  Even  under  their  old  masters  Fiume  was 
threatening  Trieste's  supremacy.  It  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  to  the  south  and  would  realize  the 
dream  of  an  Italian  lake  in  the  Adriatic. 

"Well-wishers  of  Italy,  admirers  of  her  struggle  for  unity  and 
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MORE! 
— Cassel  in  New  York  Evening  World. 

independence,  may  excuse  the  demand  that  has  caused  discord, 
but  can  not  hope  that  it  will  be  successful.  She  is  applying,  not 
the  irredenta  formula,  but  the  old  formula  of  trade  grabs  and 
territorial  grabs  whose  inevitable  consequences  ia  misery  are 
to  be  read  in  her  own  past  history." 
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THE   RL\G   AROUND   LENINE 

REVOLUTIONARY  FRANCE,  assailed  on  every  side  in 
1792,  sprang  to  arms  and  threw  the  invaders  across  the 
•  border  in  a  few  weeks,  and  then  gathered  her  strength 
for  the  great  earnpaigns  that  planted  the  tricolor  on  half  the 
palaces  of  Europe.  Bolshevik  Russia  is  now  in  a  similar  situation, 
hut  any  dreams  of  a  Soviet  invasion  of  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Roumania,  with  3,000.000  soldiers,  seem  nonsensical  to 
American  editors,  altho  they  admit  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
now  command  the  largest  army  in  Eastern  Europe,  conservatively 
estimated  at  300,000  men,  with  as  many  more  in  reserve.  As 
correspondents  note,  the  Bolshevik 
army  holds  the  inside  position,  and  thus, 
tho  handicapped  by  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  can  strike  in  any 
direction  and  more  quickly  than  its 
adversaries.  But  against  the  Soviet 
armies,  as  Mr.  William  6.  Shepherd 
points  out  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  at  least  five  of  the  peoples  of 
Eiu-ope  are  actively  engaged  in  mili- 
tary preparations  for  defense — the 
Ukrainians,  the  Roumanians,  Bulgar- 
ians, Poles,  and  the  Germans.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  reminds  us 
editorially  that  "there  are  850,000 
Allied  troops  in  southeastern  Europe  to- 
day— English,  French,  Servians,  Greeks, 
Roumanians,  and  Italians,"  and  that 
"of  these  the  English  and  French  alone 
number  nearly  300,000,"  and  that 
"with  the  Czeeho-Slovaks  and  Poles 
in  the  North,  a  cordon  of  easily  more 
than  a  million  rden  can  be  stretched 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea." 

The  spring  campaign  is  already 
under  way  on  almost  every  part  of  the 
Russian  battle-line,  and  altho  the  sea- 
son is  young  and  other  than  mihtary 
factors  must  be  considered,  a  goodly 
number  of  our  editors  are  convinced 
by  the  early  battles  that  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  are  fated  never  to  conquer 
Europe  like  Napoleon,  or  even  to  repel 
the  invader  like  Danton.  It  seems 
to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  that  the 
BolsheA'ik  forces  are  already  "a  beaten 
army."  Almost  daily,  the  New  York 
Globe    reminds    us,    come   reports    of 

Bolshevik  defeats  on  every  front.  Most  important  of  all  in  the 
general  estimation  is  the  advance  of  Kolchak's  army  in  Siberia. 
The  Siberian  "dictator,"  with  Allied  and  Czocho-Slovak  support 
in  the  rear,  heartened  by  promises  of  Allied  recognition  of  the 
Omsk  government,  with  Allied  equipment  and  military  advice 
at  his  command,  began  a  scientifically  planned  campaign  in 
March.  This  army  is  moving  forward  in  three  columns.  As 
the  New  York  World  notes: 

"Two  columns  in  the  south  have  reached  tributaries  of  the 
Volga  and  are  near  the  main  stream.  Even  more  threatening 
is  the  northern  column,  which  has  traAcrsed  one-third  of  the  way 
from  the  Asian  border  to  Petrograd  and  will  soon  menace  Vyatka, 
commanding  the  branch  line  to  the  Dvina  River.  The  Bolsheviki 
must  retire  from  a  vast  region  here  or  be  caught  between  the 
Kolchak  forces  and  Entente  troops  on  the  Lower  Dvina." 

And  at  the  same  time,  to  quote  The  World: 

"What  Tnay  prove  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that  will 
redeem  all  northr'rn  Russia  is  the  success  of  the  Finns  in  cutting 
the  Murmansk  Railway  at  a  point  as  near  Petrograd  as  New  Lon- 


ALEXANDER  VASSILIEVITCH   KOLCHAK, 

Who  heads    the   strongest  anti-Bolshevik   govern 

ment  in  what  was  the  Russian  Empire.     Some  in 

cidents  of  his  career  are  told' on  page  114. 


don  is  to  New  York.  Here  they  are  not  far  from  Colonel  May- 
nard's  mixed  force  operating  southward  from  Murmansk.  Mean- 
while the  successful  action  at  Kief  deal^j  the  Bolsheviki  a  violent 
blow  in  the  breadbasket.     For  Kief  means  wheat." 

The  Utica  Press  further  summarizes,  the  news  of  disasters  to 
the  forces  of  the  Bolshevik  Government: 

"Polish  and  Ukrainian  forces  have  each  in  recent  days  ad- 
ministered separately  hea\y  blows  to  , its  armies  and  prestige 
in  western  Russia.  P>oni  Ukrainian  sources  it  was  reported 
that  a  Bols'hevik  force  of  20,000  rifles  with  numerous  guns  had 
surrendered  to  Petlura  in  the  Pripet  River  region,  and  later  it 
was  reported  that  Polish  troops  had  captured  the  important  city 

of  Vilna  in  Lithuania  and  two  impor- 
tant railroad  centers  farther  south.  .  .  . 
The  only  offset  to  these  reverses  has 
been  some  success  bj-^  the  Bolsheviki  in 
the  Crimea,  and  the  whole  of  the  claims 
made  here  by  the  Moscow  regime  are 
disputed  from  other  quarters.  Reports 
are  insistent  that  the  military  forces 
of  the  Lenine  regime  are  becoming 
demoralized,  that  some  divisions,  es- 
pecially in  the  east,  have  mutinied  and 
refused  to  fight,  and  that  a  similar 
spirit  is  appearing  among  the  forces 
in  the  west  and  north.  Heretofore 
the  Moscow  Government  has  re- 
cruited its  armies  by  promising  food, 
tho  this  has  meant  starvation  for  the 
civilian  population.  It  is  not  unlikely 
now,  however,  that  shortage  of  food 
is  being  felt  in  the  widely  scattered 
armies,  the  bi^akdown  of  transporta- 
tion being  one  important  factor  in 
the  scarcity  of  supplies.  It  may  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Bolshevism 
in  Russia.  The  thing  that  has  de- 
stroyed systeniatically  what  it  found, 
that  has  existed  off  the  none  too  abun- 
dant resources  at  hand  upon  its  ad- 
vent, and  that  has  produced  little  or 
nothing  itself,  is  probably  neai'ing  the 
point  of  exhaustion.  The  collapse  in 
Russia  may  be  nearer  noAv  than  any 
one  suspects." 

It  is  all  especially  encouraging  to  the 

Brooklyn  Eagl\s,  because  "for  the  first 

time  the  Russians  themselves  seem  to 

be  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  successfully,  " 

and  "this  is  the  only  way  Lenine  and 

Trotzky  can  be  beaten."     In  explana^ 

tion  of  this  statement  it  should  be  said 

that  such  Allied  forces  as  are  in  Russian 

territory  are  for  the  most  part  held  in 

the  rear  as  a  reserve  and  to  guard  lines 

of  communication  and  supply  bases. 

Altho   the   news  from   Russia  is  good   news,   the   Springfield 

Republican  would  caution  us  that  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 

the  final  turn  of  the  tide.     Moreover,  "the  good  news  is  military 

rather  than  political,  and  therefore  of  less  significance." 

That  the  Russian  i)roblem  is  economic  and  political  as  well 
as  military  is  admitted  by  Allied  st£^tesmen,  who  have  ap- 
parently decided  to  fight  Bolshe\'ism  principall.y  by  combating 
Bolshevik  propaganda  outside  of  Russi^,  by  sending  food  to 
the  Russian  people,  and  by  lending  moral  and  material  support 
to  anti-Bolshevik- Russian  elements,  The  plan  to  feed  Russia 
through  neutrals  is  strongl\-  supported  editorially  by  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  which  accept  the  proposition  that  hunger,  in  the 
Eagle's  words,  "is  the  chief  recruiting  agent  of  Bolshevism, 
and  food  is  Bolshevism's  worst  eneiiiy."  The  New  York 
Tribune,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  that  Bolshevism  is  not 
the  effect  but  the  cause  of  Russian  hunger,  which  will  disappear 
only    "when    Bolshevism    goes."     A    protest    against    feeding 
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Russia  has  been  made  as  folio wk 
by  the  acting  head  of  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  Archangel  government: 

"The  proposition  to  feed  our 
enemies  comes  when  victory  is 
near,  and  it  is  entirely  outside 
the  question  to  think  that  we 
should  cease  fighting  in  order  to 
permit  the  provisions  to  reacli 
our  enemies." 


The  suggested  policy  of  recog- 
nizing the  Omsk  government 
pleases  important  papers  like  the 
Boston  Herald,  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, New  York  Times  and 
Tribune,  and  Detroit  Journal. 
The  Detroit  paper  is  imprest  by 
the  way  this  regime  is  gathering 
financial  strength,  "reestablish- 
ing peasants  on  their  land,  hold- 
ing in  o'rder  and  peace  all  terri- 
tory eastward  from  Perm  and 
Ufa."  and  also  keeping  faith  with 
the  people  in  preparing  Russia 
for  a  democratic  government. 
The  New  York  Times  reminds 
us  that  the  Omsk  government 
was  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Siberian  government  and 
the  Sama-a  group.  The  Times 
insists  that  Admiral  Kolchak  is 
no  dictator,  but  a  president  ap- 
pointed by  a  government  which 
realized  the  need  of  a  one-man  executive.  The  majority  of  his 
ministry,  it  says,  are  radicals.  The  Socialist  New  York  Call, 
however,  calls  him  "the  Czarist  dictator  Kolchak,  the  booze  king 
of  Siberia,"  over  which  he  "rules  with  the  aid  of  foreign  bayo- 
nets, the  knout,  and  the  sale  of  vodka."  This  paper  has  no 
patience  with  any  plan  to  recognize  the  Kolchak  government. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  theory  that  the  best  Allied  policy  is  to 
let  Russia  work  out  its  own  salvation  would  seem  to  be  supported 
by  those  who  see  the  Soviet  regime  "  tottering  to  its  fall"  because 
of  what  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  calls  its  "bitter 
struggle  against  all  the  economic  and  social  laws  which  have 
hitherto  governed  mankind."  It  is  inevitable,  we  are  told, 
that  as  the  Bolshevists'  "theories  come  into  contact  with  the 
hard  facts  of  life,  the  economic  obstacles  in  their  path  should  be 
found  to  be  insurmountable." 

Looking  beyond  the  borders  of  Russia,  the  Boston  Transcript 
sees  "the  preposterous  thing"  called  Bolshevism,  Communism, 


From  the  Londnn 

HOW  SOVIET  RUSSIA  IS   HEMMED  IN. 

Since  this  map  was  prepared,  in  April,  the  Allies  have  been  driven 
from  Odessa  and  the  Crimea,  the  Bolsheviki  have  lost  Vilna,  Minsk, 
and  Kief,  the  Siberians  have  advanced  westward,  the  Archangel  and 
Murman  forces  have  prest  southward,  and  the  Finns  have  driven 
the  Red  armies  almost  to  the  outskirts  of  Petrograd. 


or  Spartacism  everywhere  "wan- 
ing very  perceptibly."  It  sees 
Bela  Kun's  communistic  gov- 
ernment at  Budapest  collapsing 
at  the  approach  of  Roumanian 
and  Czecho-Slovak  armies,  and  it 
assumes  that  this  "will  mean 
the  end  not  only  of  Marxism  in 
Hungary  but  of  Hungarian  re- 
sistance to  the  purposes  of  the 
Supreme  C/Ouncil  at  Paris." 
Then,  "at  Munich  also,  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  has  collapsed," 
and  while  in  northern  Germany 
"the  principles  of  revolutionary 
communism  do  not  appear  at 
this  moment  to  be  on  the  wane," 
The  Transcript  sees  "signs  even 
in  Berlin  and  Westphalia  that 
the  nightmare  of  Bolshevism 
is  slowly  fading  from  the  dull 
eyes  of  eastern  and  central 
Europe." 

We  are,  however,  warned  by  a 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  that  the  Bol- 
shevik propagandist  has  been 
busily  at  work  within  the  gates 
of  the  eastern  European  nations 
now  fighting  Soviet  Russia,  "and 
the  extent  to  which  he  has 
already  weakened  the  internal 
defenses  can  not  be  known  until 
the  testing  time  comes."  Lenine,  in  a  recent  interview,  has 
declared  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  still  carrying  on  their  maneuver 
of  "resting  and  biding  our  time  until  the  rapidly  ripening  pro- 
letarian revolution  should  break  out  in  all  countries."  Mr. 
William  Allen  White,  wTiting  from  Paris,  declares  his  belief 
that  Bolshevik  propaganda  has  been  effective  this  spring  all 
over  Eastern  Europe,  where  "industries  are  dismembered; 
trade  is  dead;  political  organization  is  benumbed  and  weak." 
We  must  not  blink  the  fact,  he  says,  that  "  Bolshevism  is  the 
strongest  single  idea  in  the  world  right  now."  Mr.  Eraser  Hunt, 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  correspondent  in  Russia,  finds  every  one 
asking  the  question:  "  If  not  the  Soviet  Government,  what?"  He 
believes  that  in  Russia  "there  is  no  organized  group  capable  of 
taking  over  the  Soviet  power."  He  finds  many  able  and  intel- 
ligent Russians  supporting  the  Bolshevik  regime  and  opposing  a 
counter-revolution,  hoping  to  evolve  something  satisfactorj^  out 
of  the  present  government,  which,  they  admit,  is  "intolerable." 
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CUTTING  DOWN  THE  TREE  TO  GET  THE  FRUIT. 

It  makes  it  easy  for  a  while,  but  what  will  they  do  next  season?     — Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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BURLESON   DROPPING   THE   WIRES 

THE  GOVERNMENT'S  GRIP  on  the  cables  has  been 
released,  its  hand  is  being  taken  from  the  "wires,  and 
the  news  of  Mr.  Burleson's  change  of  policy  seems  to 
the  stanehlj'  Democratic  New  York  World  "a  confession  that  his 
administration  has  been  disastrous."     To  the  New  York  Times 


JONAH. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

(lud.  Dem.)  it  means  the  end  "in  abject  and  exemplary  failure" 
of  Mr.  Burleson's  "adventiu"e  in  government  ownership,"  and 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  concludes  that  we  have  had  a 
lesson  in  the  inadvisabilitj^  of  government  ownership  which 
"ought  to  last  us  for  another  generation."  Shortly  before  ]Mr. 
Burleson — or  President  Wilson — decided  on  this  step,  two  events 
had  brought  upon  the  Postmaster-General  a  bombardment  of 
criticism  with  editorial  high  explosives  which  sounded  loud 
above  the  continual  crackling  of  criticism  which  has  been  going 
on  for  manj'  months  and  has  been  from  time  to  time  noted  in  our 
columns.  Then  the  Postmaster-General — who  seemed  to  some 
of  his  friends  to  be  the  victim  of  his  own  silence — replied  with  hot 
shot  of  his  own,  defending  his  own  policies  and  attacking  the 
motives  and  records  of  his  chief  critics.  We  are  thus  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  able  to  size  up  what  "  Bm'lesonism "  is  and  is  not. 
The  two  revelatory  events  are  the  recent  telephone  strike  in 
New  England  and  the  incident  of  the  New  York  World  telegram. 
The  New  York  World  published  in  its  Washington  corre- 
spondence, it  will  be  remembered,  a  story  in  which  Mr.  Burleson 
was,  to  quote  the  head-line,  "Pictured  as  Snoop,  Trouble-maker, 
Disorganizer,  Autocrat,  and  Arch-Politician."  The  writer,  Mr. 
Seibold,  discust  in  detail  Mr.  Burleson's  record  before  entering 
the  Cabinet,  his  political  activities  since  that  time,  and  his  ad- 
ministration of  mails,  wires,  and  cables.  The  World  decided  to 
find  out  whether  other  papers  using  its  news  service  cared  to  have 
this  story  and  prepared  a  telegram  to  them  reading: 

".3 — Washington — Seibold — Burleson  pictured  as  snoop, 
trouble-maker,  disorganizer,  autocrat,  and  arch-politician — 
Post-office  employees  call  their  chief  slave-driver,  convict 
laborers  having  been  whipt  on  his  farm — Misgoyernment  of  mail 
system  alleged — He  is  credited  with  having  put  national  prohi- 
bition through — 5,000  (words)." 

The  office  representatives  of  the  telegraph  companies  sub- 
mitted the  message  to  their  chiefs,  who  refused  to  accept  the 
message  for  transmission,  as  to  them  it  appeared  "improper." 
The  next  day  the  newspapers  were  talking  of  "gag  rule";  JSIr. 
Burleson  was  denying  his  personal  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
and  ordering  that  nothing  should  be  held  up  in  the  future  because 
of  criticism  of  himself;  telegraph  officials  were  explaining;  Demo- 
cratic politicians  were  (juoted  as  talking  of  Burleson  as  a  party 
•Jonah,  and  the  Washington  dispatches  said  the  Postmaster- 
General's  popularity  was  "at  the  lowest  ebb."  The  incident 
itself  was  described  by  a  telegraph  official  as  simply  "a  case  of 
an  emploj-ee  wanting  to  go  easy  on  the  boss." 


But  in  this  case  the  "boss"  seemed  to  think  that  the  time 
had  come  to  hit  out  at  his  critics,  and  since  most  of  the  edi- 
torials reaching  us  seem  to  be  on  the  critical  side,  it  is  only 
fair  first  to  let  the  Postmaster-General  speak  for  himself,  by 
quoting  from  his  statements  to  the  press.  ISIr.  Burleson  would 
have  the  public  understand  "that  the  mail  service  during  the 
war  was  maintained  upon  an  exceptionally  efficient  basis," 
and  he  "confidently  believes  that  every  fair-minded,  unselfish, 
honest  American,  judging  by  his  own  experience  and  considering 
the  difficulties  confronting  the  postal  establishments,  recognizes 
this  as  a  fact."  Mr.  Burleson  insists  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  that  the  Wire  Administration  under  his  direction 
has  at  all  times  "endeavored  to  be  just  and  fan-  to  all  the  em- 
ployees of  the  wire-ser'.'ice,  the  owners  of  the  properties,  and  the 
public."  The  most  carefully  worked-out  plea  for  Mr.  Burleson 
and  his  policies  is  made  bj'  the  Publicity  Chief  of  his  Depart- 
ment.    To  summarize  the  chief  points  made  in  this  statement: 

The  attacks  on  the  Postmaster-General  are  a  concentration  of 
opposition  to  the  Wilson  Administration  on  the  part  of  interests 
^^•hich  had  failed  in  then-  attacks  on  Secretary  Daniels  and  Secre- 
tary Baker,  and  do  not  dare  "to  open  the  attack  on  the  President 
personally."  Attacks  from  the  officials  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company  are  due  to  selfish  reasons  and  animosities  growing 
out  of  the  failm-e  of  these  officials  to  cooperate  with  the  Wire 
Administration.  The  New  York  World  "was  ripe  for  espousal  of 
antagonism"  toward  the  Department  because  of  a  recent  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  Mr.  Burleson.  But 
"the  avalanche  of  criticism  turned  loose  upon  Postmaster- 
General  Bm-leson  involves  a  great  deal  more  than  such  questions 
as  the  prompt  delivery  of  mail,  wage-rates,  wire-rates,  or  even  of 
whether  the  Government  should  control  the  wire  service."  It 
is  held  to  be  "an  unintentional  compliment  to  Mr.  Burleson" 
that  certain  selfish  interests  "hate  him  so  bitterly."  The  issues 
at  stake  are  old,  but  have  come  to  life  all  at  once  under  the  im- 
pulse of  Mr.  Burleson's  "firm  pm-pose"  to  correct  evils  which  his 
predecessors  only  complained  of  and  to  put  into  effect  "a  poUcj* 
which  makes  public  service  a  paramount  duty."     For  instance: 

"Vitality  was  given  to  the  parcel- post  contest  by  the  fact  that 
he  advanced  this  service  until  it  has  become  an  efficient  utility 
for  public  convenience.  The  question  of  second-class  mail  was 
taken  from  the  field  of  purely  academic  discussion  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  actually  making  an  increase  in  the  postage-rates 
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THE  MAN   WHO   STIKS   IT   UP. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

for  carrying  printed  advertising  matter,  for  the  repeal  of  which 
there  was  an  immediate  demand  made  by  those  who  have  been 
enjoying  a  subsidy  of  millions  of  dollars  at  public  expense. 

"The  exigency  of  war  brought  the  wire  ser\ice  under  govern- 
ment control,  and  thus  revived  an  issue  which  had  its  birth  when 
the  Government  strung  the  wires  for  the  first  use  of  Mr.  Monse's 
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great   invontion,  and  ITenry  Clay  jirotcisted  apaiiist    \ho  wires 
ever  being  allowed  to  pass  into  privat(*  control. 

"  The  enactment  of  a  law  snbstilulinf>;  space  measurement  for 
the  w(>i<rhtsyst(un  in  detcTinining  payin(>nt  to  be  made  to  rail- 
roads for  carrying-  the  mail  added  another  to  the  grouj)  of 
private  interests  having  occasion  to  complain  of  the  Post-oflfice 
Department  policy,  inasmuch  as  the  railroads  by  this  h^gislation 
were  deprived  of  the  payment  of  about  $10,000,000  a  year  in 
excess  of  what  they  earned  by  service  performed." 

Mr.  Burleson's  characterization  of  his  administration  as 
efficient  brings  sharp  contradiction  from  many  an  editor.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  that  the  present 
Postmaster-General  has  "shown  to  what  heights  domineering 
inefficiency  may  mount."  Assertions  of  "Mr.  Burleson's  in- 
competency," the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  affirms,  come 
from  "all  classes,  all  sections,  and  all  parties."     Says  this  paper: 

"The  general  breakdown  of  the  postal  service  was  first 
taken  up  >)y  an  association  of  New  York  merchants,  large 
iisers  of  the  mails  and  vitally  affected  by  inefficient  service. 
This  association  gathered  data  proving  the  breakdown  and 
giving  many  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  in  the  metropolis. 
Other  cities  found  similar  conditions.  Mr.  Burleson  has  put  in 
force  an  unbalanced. method  of  demerit  marks  that  has  brought 
discouragement  and  demoralization  to  the  postal  employees. 
His  autocratic  policy  has  closed  the  usual  avenues  for  complaint 
and  correction  of  abuses.  His  method  of  stationary  distribu- 
tion of  the  mails  has  resulted  in  tardiness  of  delivery,  indefinitely 
increased  by  the  missing  of  connections.  His  adherence  to  the 
space  instead  of  the  weight  method  of  paying  the  railways  has 
brought  other  delays.  He  has  eliminated  the  time-saving 
tube  service  in  the  larger  cities,  altho  Congress  voted  for  its 
retention.  He  has  been  urging  that  rural-free-delivery  routes 
be  let  out  to  private  contractors.  His  defeat  of  the  purposes 
of  the  merit  system  is  practically  confessed. 

"The  turmoil  that  has  characterized  his  relations  with  postal 
employees  has  appeared  under  his  administration  of  the  tele- 
gi-aph,  telephone,  and  cable  systems.  Service  has  deteriorated 
and  rates  have  gone  up,  and  Mr.  Burleson  has  continual  friction 
with  owners,  employees,  and  patrons."  " 

Complaints  of  Mr.  Burleson's  handling  of  his  department  and 
criticisms  of  his  policies  are  aceompan  ed  by  demands  for  his 
resignation,  which  ome  from  papers  of  all  pa  ties.  The  indepen- 
dent Springfield  Re-publican  declares  that  "Mr.  Burleson's  re- 
tirement should  not  be  delayed,"  and  the  Republican  Union, 
of  the  same  New  England  city,  says  briefly:  "Mr.  Burleson 
ought  to  be  fired."  t  seems  to  he  Socialist  New  York  Call  that 
it  is  high  time  ha  Burleson  be  retired  and  "the  Post-office 
Department  restored  to  the  public  service."  The  Democratic 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  hopes  for  Mr.  Burleson's  early  "forced 
retirement"  from  the  position  which  he  has  "so  persistently 
abused  to  his  own  personal  ends,"  and  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader  (Dem.)  says  with  even  g  eater  emphasis: 

"If  in  mistaken  loyalty  to  a  dangerous  subordinate  our  great 
President  declines  to  dismiss  Burleson,  then  we  are  frank  to  say 
impeachment  should  be  moved  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  very  day  Congress  convenes." 

But  aside  from  criticism  of  Mr.  Burleson  personally,  The  World 
incident  is  taken  by  many  newspapers  as  evidence  of  what 
might  happen  at  any  time  under  government  ownership  and 
control  of  the  telegraphs  and  telephones.  It  is  considered  ample 
proof  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Birmingham  News  (Dem.),  "a 
free  press  can  never  be  guaranteed  so  long  as  the  Government 
controls  the  wires."  Mr.  Burleson,  declares  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  (Ind.),  "has  done  more  in  his  short  period  to  make 
the  perilous  theory  of  government  ownership  ridiculous  and  de- 
tested than  an  ordinary  man  could  accomplish  in  a  lifetime  of 
ardent  effort."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  agrees  that 
we  have  now  had  an  object-lesson  as  to  what  is  "extremely  likely 
to  happen"  with  government  o^ivnership.      It  observes: 

"During  many  years  the  arguments  of  serious  thinkers  against 
government  operation  of  these  great  utilities  have  been  mainly 
three.     It  was  predicted  that  the  administration  of  them  would 


be  extravagant,  causing  citlier  higher  rates  for  service  or  a 
heavier  burden  on  lh<^  taxpayers,  or  both.  It  was  i)redict<'d 
that,  despite  these  increased  expenses,  efficiency  and  morale  in 
the  service  would  deteriorate.  Finally,  it  was  propl)esi<'d  that 
the  door  would  be  opened,  not  only  to  i)o!itic,ai  coercion,  but  to 
the  gratifying  of  personal  antagonisms  and'  the  practise  of 
surveillance  over  mes.sages  or  business  personally  objectionable 
to  the  ruling  political  powers.  The  first  and  second  of  these 
arguments  against  government  ownership  and  operation  have 
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NO   ARGUMENT   ABOUT   IT. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

been  powerfully  reenforced  by  actual  experience  with  the  rail- 
ways and  the  wires.  The  third  has  lost  no  force  from  this 
latest  incident." 

Some  advocates  of  government  ownership,  like  the  Socialist 
Appeal  to  Reason  (Girard,  Kan.),  the  radical  Public,  and  the  Xon- 
Partizan  League's  organ,  The  Non-Partizan  Leader,  do  not, 
however,  admit  that  anything  that  might  happen  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Burleson  can  be  fairly  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  public  ownership.  The  inefficiency  of  an  individual 
administrator,  they  contend,  can  not  affect  the  principle  at 
stake.  As  The  Public  puts  it,  "since  nature  never  produces  two 
things  exactly  alike,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  will 
within  a  century  be  found  another  such  Postmaster-General." 

Mr.  Burleson's  attitude  toward  labor  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant element  in  his  unpopularity.  President  Gompers,  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  calls  the  Postmaster-General 
"an  archaic  autocrat,  who  must  walk  the  plank  sooner  or 
later."  In  a  series  of  articles  in  The  New  Republic  Mr.  William 
Hard  calls  Postmaster-General  Burleson  a  "Junker"  and  a 
"Sweat-shopper,"  and  tells  how  he  has  driven  postal  employees 
by  the  thousands  into  the  ranks  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  In  the  recent  Boston  strike  Mr.  Burleson  "got 
his  first  sound  absolute  dru])bing  from  his  employees,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hard.  Boston  telephone  operators  had  vainly  tried 
to  negotiate  with  him.  "He  neglected  and  negated  their 
local  collective-bargaining  system  which  had  existed  successfully 
between  them  and  their  local  telephone  company."  Finally, 
the  operators  struck,  with  consequent  inconvenience  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  scored  a  victory,  ]Mr.  Hard  notes,  getting  an  increase 
in  wages  and  the  bargaining  system  they  wanted. 
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BRITISH   INFLUENCE  IN  THE   LEAGUE 

/4NTI-BRITISH  SENTIMENT  ATTACKS  the  League 
/-\  of  Nations  as  a  British  league  into  which  America  is 
•^  -^  being  enticed  by  British  guUe.  Judge  Daniel  F. 
Cohalan,  addressing  a  meeting  of  Irish  Independents,  said 
recently  in  New  York:  "We  are  told  by  the  President  that  the 
proposed  League  of  Nations  was  made  in  England  and  sub- 
mitted by  England's  representatives.  A  cursory  examination 
of  the  plan  reveals  the  truth  of  that  statement  even  if  it  were 
not  Aouched  for  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
shrewdness  of  the  EngUsh  mind,  the  cunning  of  the  Enghsh 
hand,  and  the  training  of  the  English  diplomat  show  through  all 
its  provisions."  And  of  late  Senator  Borah  told  a  mass-meeting 
called  in  Chicago  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hxmdred  for  the 
Irish  Republic:  "This  League  of  Nations  might  be  called  a  league 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  illimiinating 
to  know  who  wrote  this  Constitution.  It  was  General  Smuts, 
one  of  the  brainiest  men  imder  the  British  flag.  You  will  find 
every  vital  principle  and  clause,  sometimes  without  even  a 
change  of  language,  in  the  draft  submitted  to  us.  It  is  the 
EngUsh  draft,  whether  for  good  or  bad."  The  Boston  Transcript 
notes  with  some  misgivings  the  fact  that,  under  the  provision 
giving  "self-governing  dominions  and  colonies"  the  right  to 
representation  in  the  body  of  delegates,  "the  British  Empire 
would  cast  six  votes  in  that  body,  and  the  United  States  only 
one."  But  another  influential  New  England  paper,  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  assvires  us  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  fear  that 
the  United  States  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  the  British  Empire  in  the  matter  of  representation,  since 
the  body  of  delegates  possesses  "mainly  advisory  jKJwers," 
while  in  the  executive  council,  where  the  real  power  resides,  the 
British  Empire  as  a  whole  will  have  only  one  vote.  This  paper 
further  argues  that  in  the  body  of  delegates  the  United  States 


will  have  at  least  as  much  control  over  the  votes  of  Cuba,  Santo 
Domingo,  Haiti,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  England  -will 
have  over  the  votes  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 
"The  importance  of  the  right  to  vote  in  the  body  of  delegates 
is  greatly  exaggerated,"  agrees  the  St.  Louis  Star;  "it  is  the 
executive  council  that  will  make  the  important  decisions." 
The  Chicago  Evening  Post  also  discounts  entirely  the  charge 
that  the  League  will  be  packed  in  the  interest  of  the  British 
Empire.  Nor  is  it  disturbed,  as  some  papers  appear  to  be, 
because  the  League  protects  British  naval  power;  and  if  originally 
it  was  a  league  "made  in  England,"  what  of  that?  It  is  such  no 
longer,  thinks  The  Post,  and  quotes  an  article  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
Holt,  who  says: 

"I  read  in  advance  the  original  English  'secret'  draft  brought 
by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  to  Paris,  and,  while  I  must  say  that  it 
was  the  most  admirably  worked-out  proposal  presented  by  any 
delegation,  the  covenant  as  it  stands  to-day  is  more  American 
than  EngUsh." 

A  Canadian  paper,  the  Quebec  Telegraph,  makes  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  controversy  when  it  assures  us  that  on 
many  questions,  such  as  oriental  immigration,  the  Canadian 
view-point  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"Canada  and  the  United  States  are  equaUy  the  heirs  of  the 
North- American  idea;  they  are  equaUy  detached  from  European 
traditions;  they  are  equaUy  the  children  of  the  New  World. 
So,  as  a  matter  of  clear  fact,  Canada's  representative  in  the 
Conference  would  probably  tend  to  stand  just  as  close,  perhaps 
closer  to  the  United  States  than  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  any  political  tendency 
away  from  the  Empire  and  toward  the  United  States.  ...  Of 
course,  in  any  hour  of  danger  to  the  power  or  integrity  of  our 
Empire,  there  is  no  doubt  where  Canada  would  stand.  But  is 
there  also  any  doubt  where,  in  such  a  crisis  for  civilization,  the 
United  States,  too,  would  stand?" 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Appaeentlt,  the  President's  cold  was  not  in  his  feet. — Columbia 
Record. 

Peace  hath  her  blxmders  no  less  renowned  than  war. — Boston  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter. 

Perhaps  Italy  would  be  willing  to  give  up  rium.e  in  exchange  for  Bur- 
leson.— New  York  Evening  Post. 

Some  of  the  Huns  act  as  if  they  had  invited  the  army  of  occupation  to 
come  over  and  visit  them. — Toledo  Blade. 

The  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  the 
fourteen  points  as  it  is  with  the  fourteen 
interpretations. —  Washington  Post. 

Germa.v  naval  officers  maintain  that 
their  fleet  jvas  never  defeated.  Neither 
was  the  Chinese  Fleet.  —  Indianapolis 
News. 

Scientists  have  discovered  a  thrush 
that  dives  and  swims.  What  is  needed 
is  a  swallow  that  will  kick. — Baltimore 
American. 

Just  as  we  seemed  to  be  heading 
straight  for  the  haven  of  peace,  we  find 
it  is  about  fourteen  points  to  starboard. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Tt  is  said  that  our  national  prohibition 
will  tend  to  restrict  immigration.  But  is 
this  an  argument  for  or  against  prohibi- 
tion?— Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  Germans  think  that  they  are  win- 
ning at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  That's 
what  they  thought  at  Verdun  and  Argonne 
and  the  Meuse  for  a  while. — Indianapolis 
News. 

The  only  kind  of  League  of  Nations  to 
which  Senator  Borah  will  assent  is  one  in 
which  the  United  States  is  the  super- 
power, which  corresponds  to  the  notion  of 
League  of  Nations  that  the  Kaiser  used 
to  have. — New  York  World. 


"I  SEE  MY 
-Bronstrup  in  t 


Mb.  Burleson  shows  a  disposition  to  be  just  a  little  mite  less  burly. — 

Boston  Transcript. 

Too  bad  that  the  man  only  recently  out  of  the  trench  must  learn  now 
to  retrench. — Columbia  Record. 

It  is  now  alleged  that  the  Crown  Prince  did  beat  somebody  after  all. 
It  was  his  wife. — New  York  Sun. 

The  American  eagle  was  the  first  heavier-than-air  machine  to  fly  across 

the  Atlantic. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  discovery  is  being  made  that  run- 
ning railroads  and  telephones  is  not  as 
easy  as  it  looked. —  Washington  Star. 

The  reason  Korea's  case  is  hopeless  is  be- 
cause all  of  Japan's  friends  have  the  same 
sort  of  skeleton  in  the  closet. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Report  says  the  Hungarian  Reds  will 
abolish  the  telephone  service  because  it  is 
bourgeois.  It's  worse  than  that  over  here. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Doesn't  take  much  of  a  metallurgist  to 
discover  that  the  comer-stone  of  Bol- 
shevism is  just  one  big  gold  brick. — 
Anaconda  Standard. 

Revenue  agents  are  already  at  work 
rounding  up  all  the  private  stills,  probably 
operating  on  the  theory  that  the  early  bird 
catches  the  worm.  —  Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

Those  who  are  demanding  the  resigna- 
tion of  Postmaster-General  Burleson  would 
ascertain  by  investigation  that  in  the 
bright  lexicon  of  democracy  there  is  no 
such  word  as  resign. — Houston  Post. 

Max  Harden  claims  that  the  German 
people  were  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  war.  But  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  the  dark  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  let  off  light. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 


FINISH!  " 
he  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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JUSTICE   FOR   THE   FOSTER-PARENTS    OF   OUR   CHILDREN 


IT  IS  STIiANGE  that  tli(>  ^(MKirous-hoartod  Amoricaii 
people,  who  poured  out  their  richt^s  so  prodigally  in  response 
to  o\'ery  patriotic,  e\(>ry  charitahit*  appeal,  and  who  accorded 
such  enthusiastic  and  liberal  support  to  (wery  measure  and  to 
every  group  that  heli)e<l  win  the  war,  should  have  niiglectod  to 
properly  encourage  and  reward  the  s(^r\ices  of  one  of  the  nobhwt 
professions  in  the  tit^d  of  hunuin  activities — a  profession  that 
in  lofty  ideals,  in  unselfish  principles,  in  sacred  responsibilities, 
stands  side  by  side  with  th(»  ministry  of  the  Gosix^l  itscilf. 

We  wish  to  bespeak,  with  whatever  i)ower  and  authority  we 
may  have  and  with  such  words  as  may  be  granted  to  us,  some 
measure  of  consideration  for  the  foster-fathers  and  mothers  of 
our  ehildi'en — the  school-teachers  of  the  United  Stat(*s  of  America. 

There  is  no  class  of  workers  of  which  we  demand  so  much. 
We  commit  into  their  keeping  the  minds,  the  bo<lies,  and  the 
very  souls  of  our  children  in  the  tender  and  formative  years 
of  their  lives,  and  they,  receiving  these  children,  can  indeed 
be  said  to  hold  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands  the  future  of  America. 
We  expect  these  devoted  men  and  women  to  watch  over  and 
care  for  our  sons  and  daughters  as  tho  they  were  their  very  own, 
to  drill  them  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  train  them  for  lousiness' 
and  for  citizenship,  to  instruct  them  in  manners  and  in  morals, 
to  do  for  them  those  things  which  we  would  do  had  we  the 
training  and  the  leism-e. 

No  class  has  assumed  so  heavy,  so  trying  a  burden  and  a 
responsibilitj'  with  such  willingness  as  these  consecrated  men 
and  women.  No  class  has  performed  their  increasingh'  heavy 
tasks  more  devotedly,  more  conscientiously,  and  with  less 
thought  of  self.  No  class  served  their  country  more  whole- 
heartedly, more  loyally,  during  the  trying  and  tempestuous  times 
of  war,  day  by  day  pursuing  their  round  of  duty,  day  by  day 
helping  the  young  people,  and  through  the  children  the  parents, 
to  see  the  struggle  in  its  true  light,  thus  securing  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  community  in  every  measure  undertaken  by  the 
Government  to  win  the  war. 

Truly  they  have  made  the  nation  their  everlasting  debtor. 
Truly  had  they  not  done  their  work  so  well  this  republic  would 
not  outlast  the  span  of  a  generation. 

What  then  have  the  teachers  received  at  our  hands  in  return? 
They  have  received  little  of  honor  and  somewhat  less  of  pay. 
Other  classes  have  prospered;  other  classes  through  powerful 
organizations  have  secured  generous  wages.  The  teachers  have 
no  spokesman,  however,  to  demand  even  the  simple  justice  of  a 
living  wage,  so  to  them  we  give  their  petty  pre-war  pittance,  so 
meager,  so  pitifully  inadequate,  that  it  places  a  burning  brand 
of  shame  and  disgrace  upon  this  nation. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  making  the  Americans  of 
to-morrow  are  being  treated  with  less  consideration  than  the 
janitors  who  sweep  out  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed; they  are  earning  on  the  average,  less  than  the  wages 
given  to  the  scrubwomen  employed  in  the  public  buildings  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Normal  -  school  graduates 
receive  less  salary  than  street-sweepers;  high-school  principals 
and  superintendents  less  than  section  foremen;  country  school 
teachers  less  for  instructing  the  fanner's  children  than  he 
pays  his  hired  man  to  feed  his  hogs. 

In  a  certain  town  of  Illinois,  for  instance,  the  average  wages  of 
fifteen  miners  for  one  month  was  $217,  while  the  average  monthly 
salary  of  fifteen  teachers  in  the  same  town  was  $.55.  In  another 
town  a  miner,  who,  by  the  way,  was  an  enemy  alien,  drew  more 
than  $2,700  last  year,  while  the  salary  of  the  high-school  princi- 
pal in  the  same  town  was  $76.5.  We  welcome  with  all  our 
hearts  the  long-belated  recognition  that  is  being  given  to  the 
man  who  works,  with  his  hands.  We  believe  thtit  this  same 
workingman  will  he  the  first  to  join  with  us  in  asking  better  pay 
for  those  who  teach  his  children. 

No  wonder  there  are  fifty  thousand  vacancies  in  the  teaching 
forces  of  the  schools.  No  wonder  the  ranks  are  being  filled 
with  weak  men  and  Avith  immature  women  who  merely  use 
the  profession  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better.  No 
wonder  there  are  thirty  thousand  teachers  in  the  United  States 
who  have  had  no  schooling  beyond  the  eighth  grammar  grade. 
Small  wonder,  indeed,  that  seven  million  of  our  school-children 


are  being  trained  by  teachers,  mere  l)oys  and  girls  themselves, 
who  have  had  no  i)rofessional  education  what«»ver. 

When  we  considor  that  tiic^  740,000  teaidiers  of  America  aro 
paid  iin  average  salary  of  $(y.U)  a  ^ear;  when,  moreover,  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  living  costs  have  actually  advanced  103  per 
cent.  siiic((  the  beginning  of  the  war,  tluTcby  cutting  the  buying- 
power  of  these  insignificant  salaries  in  half,  we  can  (sasily  d(!t(!r- 
mine  that  only  a  fool  or  a  martyr  would  choose  teaching  as  a 
profession,  or  would  long  rctmain  in  it  unless  these  terril)le  con- 
ditions were  swiftly  remedied. 

What  a  crime  is  this!  What  an  indictment!  What  an  nin- 
pardonable  sin  at  the  doors  of  an  <»nlightened  people  who  now 
find  themselves  at  the  head  and  forefront  of  the  democracies  of 
the  world !  How  can  we  better  prepare  for  the;  great  undfjrtakings 
of  reconstruction  than  by  setting  ourselves  immediately  to 
remedying  this  perilous  condition.  In  these  trj'ing  and  chaotic 
times  when  the  world  is  beset  by  unrest,  by  anarchy,  bj-  r<;volu- 
tion,  by  the  devil's  brood  of  appalling  evils  that  follow  in  tho 
train  of  war,  we  must  make  sure  that  tho  foundations  of  our 
republic  are  set  on  a  rock  that  it  may  stand  against  ihe  flood. 

The  peace  and  security  of  the  world  of  the  future  will  be  in  tho 
safe  keeping  of  the  generation  now  in  our  schools.  These  boys 
and  girls  must  "weave  up  the  raveled  .sleeve"  of  civilization. 
Their  hands  must  minister  to  the  wounds  of  the  nations.  Their 
minds  must  meet  and  solve  the  difficult  and  crucial  problems 
that  will  be  their  inheritance.  Their  hearts  must  be  so  im- 
bued with  the  horrors  of  war  and  with  the  poverty  and  anguish 
that  inevitably  follow  in  its  Avake  that  they  in  their  time  will 
enter  upon  it  only  as  a  last  resort  in  national  self-defense  or  in 
support  of  some  great  principle  of  humanity. 

Never  has  there  been  a  more  urgent  need  for  high-minded, 
great-hearted,  splendidly  trained,  100  per  cent.  American 
instructors  to  drive  home  the  vital  lessons  that  these  times 
hold.  Never  has  the  futm"e  of  the  nation  .been  so  clearly  com- 
mitted into  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  And  yet  thousands  of 
men  and  wbmen  of  ability  who  would  prefer  to  teach  are  re- 
luctantly leaving  their  chosen  calling,  forced  by  the  hard  neces- 
sities of  their  very  existence. 

The  teachers  ask  no  largess  at  the  hands  of  fortune.  They 
enter  their  proifession  for  service,  not  riches.  But  they  invest 
years  and  money  in  preparation  for  their  life-work  and  tho 
knowledge  they  gain  is  shared  with  others  who  themselves  use 
it  to  their  own  profit.  Teachers,  then,  by  every  right  and  in  all 
justice  expect  a  return  that  will  permit  them  and  their  dependents 
to  live  decently  and  jn  comfort. 

In  every  community  reached  by  The  Literary  Digest 
there  are  readers  of  foresight,  of  vision,  broad-minded  men  and 
thoughtful  women  who  will  see — nay,  perhaps  have  long  since 
seen — the  critical  and  compelling  importance  of  this  problem. 
We  are  directing  this  appeal  to  them.  We  urge  them  to  com- 
pare the  salaries  of  their  teachers  with  the  wages  of  those  who 
are  doing  work  of  equal  value.  There  will  be  a  challenge  in  the 
facts  that  will  stir  the  community  to  action. 

Let  each  community  invest  in  schools  so  that  it  may  thereby 
invest  in  a  trained  manhood  and  womanhood  that  can  play  their 
part  in  the  great  period  of  rebuilding  and  reconstruction  that 
lies  before  us.  Let  each  community  set  for  its  goal,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  a  minimum  wage  of  at  least  .$1,000  a  year  for  the 
teachers  of  America.  This  would  cost  the  nation  perhaps  as 
much  as  we  spent  so  gloriously  in  but  one  week  of  the  Great  War. 

We  are  not  pleading  merely  for  the  welfare  of  some  single 
profession;  we  are  not  pleading  for  a  special  class;  we  are  plead- 
ing for  America:  for  her  larger,  her  brighter,  her  richer  future, 
for  the  fulfilment  of  her  glorious  promise.  We  are  pleading  for  a 
coming  race  of  men  and  women  who  shall  be  qualified  to  make 
complete  the  work  of  our  forefathers  who  founded  this  nation 
and  dedicated  it  to  libertv',  and  who  wiU  bring  to  full  fruition 
the  new  victories  that  we  have  won  in  freedom's  cause.  We  are 
pleading  for  a  wider  teaching  of  the  principles,  the  purposes, 
and  the  ideals  of  this  nation  that  all  men  shall  know  her  meaning 
and  shall  have  equal  access  to  her  opportunities;  that  the  light 
of  Americanism  Avill  so  shine  that  it  Avill  flood  every  home, 
every  heart,  in  our  great  land. 
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ONLY  A  LITTLE  WHILE  AGO  enthusiastic  Italy  was 
describing  President  Wilson  as  the  "best-loved  man  in 
the  whole  world."  Bronze  tablets  commemorate  his 
visit  to  various  Italian  cities,  and  in  Genoa  they  named  a  street 
in  his  honor.     To-day  he  is  the  subject  of  Italian  contumely  and 


AN  UNARMED  FOE. 
"Don't  be  afraid,  little  girl.    The  Jugo-Slav  dog  hasn't  any  teeth!" 

h^O  (Florence). 

scorn  because  of  his  outspoken  opposition  to  Italy's  claim  on 
Fiume,  which  resulted  in  the  return  of  Premier  Orlando  and 
Foreign  Minister  Sonnino  from  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
Wilson  tablets,  we  learn  from  the  press,  have  been  covered  with 
tarpaulin  cloths  and  Wilson  Street  in  Genoa  has  been  rechris- 
tened  Fiume  Street,  while  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  there 
were  parades  and  manifestations  of  protest  against  President 
Wilson  in  which  the  crowds  carried  placards  bearing  inscrip- 
tions such  as  "Viva  Fiume!"  "Italy  alone  ^v\\\  settle  her  own 
affairs,"  and  "Long  live  America!  Down  with  Wilson!"  The 
Italian  people  and  press,  we  are  told,  are  solidly  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  maintain  that  President  Wilson  is  not 
the  United  States.  They  are  apparently  unanimous  in  their 
support  of  Premier  Orlando  for  his  public  rebuke  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  a  statement  in  which  he  said  that  President  Wilson's  action 
is  such  a  departure  from  diplomatic  custom  as  to  leave  the 
Italian  delegates  no  other  course  than  to  withdraw  from  the 
Peace  Conference.  While  the  Italian  delegation  was  discussing 
counter-propositions  received  from  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
which  had  for  their  aim  the  conciliation  of  contradictory  ten- 
dencies affecting  Italian  territorial  aspirations,  the  Paris  news- 
papers published  the  President's  message,  Premier  Orlando 
points  out,  and  proceeds: 

"The  practise  of  addressing  nations  directly  constitutes  surelj^ 
an  innovation  in  international  relations.  I  do  not  wish  to  com- 
plain, but  I  wish  to  record  it  as  a  precedent,  so  that  at  my  own 
time  I  may  follow  it,  inasmuch  as  this  new  custom  doubtless  con- 
stitutes the  granting  to  nations  of  larger  participation  in  in- 
ternational questions,  and,  j)ersonally,  I  have  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  such  participation  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  order 
of  things. 

"Nevertheless,  if  these  appeals  are  to  be  considered  asaddrest 


to  nations  outside  of  the  Governments  which  represent  them  (I 
might  say  even  against  the  Governments),  I  should  feel  deep 
regret  in  recalling  that  this  process,  heretofore  applied  to  enemy 
Governments,  is  to-day  applied  for  the  first  time  to  a  Govern- 
ment Avhich  has  been  and  intends  to  remain  a  loyal  ally  of  the 
great  American  Republic,  namely,  to  the  Italian  Government." 

Premier  Orlando  goes  on  to  say  that  he  might  complain  that 
such  a  message  addrest  to  the  Italian  nation  had  been  pubhshed 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Allied  and  associated  Powers  were 
negotiating  with  the  Italian  Government  questions  heretofore 
discust  in  intimate  and  complete  solidarity,  and  he  adds : 

"Above  all,  I  should  have  the  right  to  complain  if  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Presidential  message  have  the  purpose  to  oppose  the 
ItaUan  people  to  the  Italian  Government,  because  it  would 
misconstrue  and  deny  the  high  degree  of  civilization  which  the 
Italian  people  has  attained  and  its  democratic  and  Uberal  regime." 

The  break  in  the  peace  negotiations  was  received  with  deep 
regret  by  the  Italian  press,  tho  they  agree  that  there  was  no  other 
com-se  open  to  the  Italian  delegates.  The  populace  received 
Premier  Orlando  and  Foreign  Minister  Sonnino  with  acclama- 
tion and  every  show  of  enthusiastic  support,  and  the  Rome 
Epoca  asserts  that  "Never  as  to-day  have  Parhament  and  the 
country  united  to  uphold  the  Government.  If  President  Wilson 
returned  to  Italy  he  would  perceive  it."  Says  the  Rome  Giornale 
d'Jtalia: 

"We  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  Ajnerican  people 
and  ask  them  whether  they  deem  the  attitude  of  their  Presi- 
dent just  and  fair  who  forgets  that  our  country  entered  the 
conflict  to  help  the  Allies  preserve  their  existence  instead  of 
remaining  a  comfortable  spectator,  gathering  the  fruits  of  neu- 
trality. What  must  we  say  of  this  universal  apostle  of  justice 
whom  we  acclaimed  last  winter,  believing  him  our  friend?  He 
has  no  word  of  reproach  for  those  who  annexed  millions  of 
peoples  of  other  races  while  he  humiliates  Italy  because  he 
would  leave  to  vengeance,  hate,  and  a  foreign  yoke  people 
belonging  to  her  country." 

The  Rome  Tempo  insinuates  that  the  Allies  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Italy's  critical  need  of  food  and  coal  to  make  her 
yield,  but  maintains  that  "every  one  in  Italy  feels  that  even 
at  the  cost  of  seeing  our  life  and  our  traffic  paralyzed,  it  is 
necessary  to  refuse  to  sign  a  peace  which  means  disillusion  and 
mockery."  This  journal  makes  a  comparison  between  the  Irish 
and  Italian  questions,  pointing  out  that  Avhen  the  Irish-Ameri- 
can Assembly  at  Philadelphia  asked  President  Wilson  to  bring 
before  the  Peace  Conference  tho  Irish  question,  he  refused  his 
support,  declaring  that  it  was  purely  an  internal  question  of  the 
British  Empire.     Similarly,  adds  The  Tempo — 

"Our  controversy  with  the  Jugo-Slavs  is  an  internal  political 
question.  Jugo-Slavia  is  a  state,  like  the  Irish  Republic,  still 
awaiting  its  recognition  in  Paris.  If  WMlson  has  not  wished  to 
assume  the  just  task  to  help  solidify  the  efforts  at  self-determina- 
tion which  Ireland  so  solemnly  aspires  to,  putting  forward  the 
pretext  of  the  unsuitablencss  of  his  intervention  in  internal 
questions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  consistency  would  require 
that  he  abstain  from  giving  any  verdict  on  those  which  are  for  us 
legitimate,  natural,  and  automatic  consequences  of  a  pact 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  law  and  which  ought  to  have 
constituted  a  fact  not  susceptible  of  rev'ision. 

"But  it  is  very  easy  to  be  iniransigeant  with  a  weaker  Power. 
Formidable  obstacles  obstruct  our  way  to  free  manifestation  of 
our  indignation.  We  see  now  why,  in  these  last  months,  such 
scanty  reserves  of  coal  were  sent  to  Italian  ports." 

The  imputation  that  the  United  States  is  taking  advantage 
of  Italy's  material  needs  is  also  advanced  by  the  Rome  Idea 
Nazionale,  which  observes: 


J 
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"No  other  explanation  can  be  given  for  Pr(>sident  Wilson's 
refusal  to  rccognizo  the  Italian  aspirations  but  the  conviction 
that  Italy  isn't  stronfj  enou^li  to  resist  if  America  doesn't  send 
her  pirain,  coal,  and  credit.  President  Wilson,  you  have  seen 
in  the  United  States  3,0()0,()(M)  Italians  working;  for  the  richness 
of  your  country  the  same  as  in  'the  Southern  provinces  tlu; 
negroes  work  for  the  richness  of  the  planters,  your  supporters. 
Now  you  will  see  40,00(),()(){)  Italians  standing  upright,  scorn- 
fully refusing  your  bargain. 

"We  have  not  grain  nor  coal  nor  credit,  but  we  have  the 
consciousness  of  our  rights.  When  you  studied  theology  in 
your  college  in  Virginia.,  in  Trieste,  Fiume,  Zara,  and  Spalato 
men  died  for  Italy.  While  you  were  tranquilly  composing 
speeches  beyond  the  ocean,  here  men  died  for  Italy." 

The  Rome  Messagero  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Premier 
Orlando  and  Baron  Sonnino  "have  not  definitely  withdrawn 
from  the  Conference,  but  have  simply  suspended  their  participa- 
tion in  its  work."  After  the  vote  of  the  Italian  Parliament 
"they  may  return  to  France  to  continue  with  new  strength  and 
better  hope  the  interrupted  diplomatic  battle.  President  Wilson 
will  bring  into  the  new  negotiations  a  spirit  of  wiser  modera- 
tion." Therefore,  this  journal  urges  that  the  Italians  stop  all 
talk  of  annexing  Fiume  "tlirough  act  of  Parliament,"  for  "we 
must  get  Fiume  by  direction  of  the  Peace  Conference."  Among 
the  Italian  press  in  the  United  States  we  find  the  New  York 
Proqresso  Halo-Americano  saying: 

"We  know  that  there  is  a  righteous  ferment  in  the  ItaUan 
colony,  because  of  the  position  taken  by  President  Wilson  at  the 
conference  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  Italy,  but  we  sincerely 
advise  against  any  manifestations,  since  we  are  certain  that  the 
outcome  of  the  dispute  wiU  be  in  our  favor.  Wilson  is  not 
America,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  his  country- 
men will  condemn  his  act,  both  in  substance  and  in  form." 

In  the  Paris  Journal,  Mr.  St.  Brice  thinks  the  whole  upset  is 
due  to  the  manifold  mistakes  made  by  all  parties,  while  in  a 
bitter  attack  on  President  Wilson  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  the  writer 
"Pertinax"  declares: 

"We  have  already  sacrificed  too  much  to  the  Wilsonian 
doctrine,  solemnly  condemned  by  the  American  voters  last 
November.  The  international  regime  we  have  accepted  for 
the  Sarre  marks  an  act  of  weakness  which  will  cost  om*  country 
dear.  Are  we  going  still  fm'ther  to-day  in  our  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  order?  Are  we  going  to  tear  up  all  existing  treaties? 
Is  nothing  to  remain  of  our  alliance?" 

But  unqualified  approval  of  the  President  comes  from  the 
Paris  Socialist  UCEuvre,  which  says: 

' '  W^e  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  in  such  a  moment  we  heard 
with  genuine  emotion  the  voice  of  President  Wilson  rise  above 
the  mutterings  of  these  international  confabulations.  President 
Wilson,  tired  of  the  confidential  wire-pulling  of  secret  diplomacy, 
has  finally  rent  the  veil  and  appealed  to  public  opinion." 

The  Journal  des  Debats  heartily  supports  President  Wilson, 
who  "has  applied  the  surgeon's  knife  to  a  painful  wound.  The 
patient  will  cry  out,  but  the  wound  will  heal,  and  the  surgeon 
will  be  thanked  in  the  end."  Among  the  opponents  of  President 
Wilson's  action  in  the  British  press  we  find  his  consistent  critic, 
the  London  Morning  Post,  ascribing  to  him  "Wild- West  diplo- 
macy," while  it  adds  caustically:  "Mr.  Wilson's  name  among 
the  Allies  is  like  that  of  the  rich  uncle,  and  they  have  accepted 
his  manners  out  of  respect  for  his  means."  The  London  Expre.'is 
charges  the  President  with  "plunging  the  Conference  into  a 
profoundly  stupid  tragedy  by  rushing  into  the  arena  waving  the 
red  flag."  His  action  is  described  as  "open  diplomacy  gone 
mad,"  and  it  adds  that  as  Premier  Orlando  has  gone  home,  "we 
commend  his  example  to  Mr.  Wilson."  But  the  London  Times 
says  that  England  and  France  strongly  support  the  President 
on  the  moral  claim  possest  by  the  lands  to  the  north  and  the 
northeast  of  Fiume  to  an  outlet  to  that  port  for  their  commerce 
to  the  sea,  and  proceeds : 

"England  and  France  will  not  hesitate  any  more  than  America 
to  act  upon  this  conWction  should  they  be  forced  to  do  so. 


They  will  not  admit  the  right  of  Italy  to  pick  out  clauses  of  tho 
treaty  which  favor  her  (l(>sigris  and  to  reject  those  which  favor  the 
Jugo-Slavs.  If  she  insists  upon  the  treaty  she  must  have  the 
whole  treaty,  and  the  whole  treaty  will  leave  her  without 
Fiume." 

The  London  Wesiminster  Gazelle  also  indorses  President 
Wilson's  statement,  noting  that  Italy  in  her  chiims  went  beyond 
the  Treaty  of  London  in  seeking  Fiume  as  well  as  the  Trentino 


THE  ONLY  WAY. 

An  Italian  suggestion  for  getting  an  idea  into  the  hard-headed  Jugo-Slav. 

— Jt20  (Florence). 

and  other  territory  assigned  her  by  the  London  Pact.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  calls  the  President's  statement  a  "docu- 
ment of  decisive  importance,"  and  adds  that  "these  are  not 
merely  words,  they  are  an  act."  The  Guardian  asserts  it  can 
perfectly  understand  Italian  feeling  in  a  matter  where  historic 
tradition  plays  so  important  a  part,  but  warns  Italy  against 
pressing  historic  claims  too  hard,  for,  "after  all,  the  support  of 
America  for  a  world  peace  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
security  which  any  particular  state  could  hope  to  derive  from 
adding  a  strip  to  its  own  frontier." 

Berlin  dispatches  report  that  Germany  is  in  high  feather  because 
of  the  Fiume  contretemps,  which  is  regarded  in  political  circles 
as  an  indication  that  Germany's  chances  for  an  easier  peace  are 
greatly  increased.  AdAriees  from  Switzerland  and  Spa,  Belgium, 
say  that  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and 
Count  von  Bernstorff,  head  of  the  Berlin  Peace  Bureau,  are 
seeking  emissaries  to  send  to  Switzerland  to  intrigue  witJi 
Italians  there  for  a  renewal  of  the  German-Italian  alliance  if 
possible.  At  any  rate,  press  dispatches  inform  us,  it  is  hoped 
to  wheedle  the  Italians  into  an  attitude  favorable  to  the  German 
case  against  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  L'nited  States. 
Among  the  German  press  the  Sociahst  Berhn  V or  warts  ap- 
proves President  Wilson's  stand,  while  the  Borsen  Zeilung 
of  the  same  city  pronounces' the  President's  statement  as  "most 
comprehensive  in  import,  most  impressive  in  tenor,  and  the  most 
consistent  of  all  his  notes."  The  Berliner  Tageblatt  insists 
that  the  only  way  of  solving  present  and  future  conflicts  that 
menace  the  peace  settlement  is  to  have  Mr.  Wilson  "administer 
an  eleventh-hour  reprimand  with  equal  energy  to  all  the  associ- 
ated Powers,  thereby  bringing  about  a  total  revision  of  the 
treaty  and  a  genuine  return  to  the  fourteen  points." 
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TURKEY'S  MELANCHOLY  DAYS  OF  PEACE 

GREEK  AND  ARMENIAN  demonstrations  in  Con- 
stantinople sadden  some  Turkish  editors  who  bewail  the 
fact  that  now  their  German  masters  are  routed  and  the 
German  system  is  on  the  scrap-heap,  the  Turks  are  split  up  into 
so  man\-  factions  that  they  are  practically  helpless  before  the 


DER   TAG. 


Or  the  cold,  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after  for  Germany  and  her 
**^®^-  — Cape  Times  (Cape  Town,  S.A.").  ' 

serious  situation  that  confronts  them.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  the  rejoicing  of  the  Constantinople  Greeks,  who  hopfed 
and  expected  the  city  to  be  given  to  Greece  at  the  Peace  Ccjn- 
ference,  on  the  basis  of  the  Twelfth  Article  of  the  peace  program 
of  President  Wilson,  according  to  which  Ottoman  sovereign^ 
will  be  maintained  solely  in  the  "Turkish  portions  of  the  preseait 
Ottoman  Empire."  The  Greeks  say  that  the  vilayet  of  Con- 
stantinople, comprising  Stamboul,  Pera,  Skutari,  and  the  suburbs 
as  far  as  Tehataldja,  has  a  total  population  of  1,173,670,  of  whom 
only  449,114  are  Turks.  We  are  reminded  also  that  Con- 
stantinople, up  to  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest,  had  for  cen- 
turies been  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  before  that  time 
had  been  for  several  years  a  flourishing  Greek  colony.  But  even 
if  the  Society  of  Nations  should  decide  to  form  an  international 
state  around  Constantinople  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits, 
which  the  Greeks  believe  possible.  Greece  would  be  very  far 
from  miserable,  and  hence  the  rejoicing  of  the  Greek  population 
in  Constantinople,  which  is  anything  but  musical  to  Moslem 
ears.  One  Turkish  cabinet,  that  of  Tewfik  Pasha,  Avhich  is 
described  as  of  the  "watchful-waiting"  school,  was  lately  thrust 
out  of  power  by  an  avalanche  of  criticism.  The  cabinet  of 
Jevid  Pasha  succeeds,  and  we  are  told  that  its  members  all  belong 
to  the  new  i)arty  of  Liberty  and  Confidence.  Jevid  Pa.sha  is 
really  trying  to  do  something,  especially  in  order  to  make  the 
best  possible  showing  for  the  Turks  at  Paris.  But,  we  are  told, 
it  is  very  discouraging  to  the  Turks  in  Constantinople  who  wish 
to  conciliate  Ottoman  Greciks  to  see  the  Greeks  unreservedly 
indulging  in  national  demonstrations  that  "smack  rather  of 
Hellenism  than  of  Ottoman  loyalty."  What  is  worse,  the  re- 
action of  such  public  rejoicing  is  to  start  ancnv  the  hue  nnd  cry 
for  "Turkey  for  the  Turks,"  which,  according  to  the  Con- 
stant inoph;   Tasviri  EJkyar,  has  done  so  much  harm  in  recent 

years.     This  dailj'  continues: 

• 

"We  are  no  longer  surprized  by  such  demonstrations  on  the 
7)art  of  the  non-Moslem  elements  of  our  country.  For  months 
w((  hav(!  heard  of  these  things  and  hav(;  (■v<>n  witnesstul  some 
such  national  expressions.  The  present  demonstration  is  the 
culminating  one.  But  what  causes  us  surprize  and  anxiety  is 
the  apathy  of  the  Turks,  the  Moslem  element,  the  r<'al  proprietors 
of  the  country.  It  is  for  the  Turks,  the  Moslems,  to  .save  the 
country,  yet  we  can  not  sect  the  necessity  of  uniting  as  a  single 
force  in  the  face  of  the  common  calamity.     Instead,  personal 


jealousii^s,  party  ambitions,  desires  for  office,  which  were  stifled 
for  ten  years,  now  dominate  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings. 

"While  the  Peace  Conference  is  coming  to  a  final  decision  re- 
lative to  the  future  of  the  great  nation  to  which  we  belong,  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  communities  among  us  are  straining  every 
nerve,  striving  in  a  thousand  waj^s,  now  by  means  of  ruffian 
bands,  now  by  plotting  against  the  tranquillity  of  the  city,  to 
further  their  own  interests.  And  all  the  time  we  Moslems  ap- 
pear indifferent  to  the  grave  dangers  that  threaten  us.  We  in- 
dulge in  personal  and  party  recriminations,  as  tho  we  were  de- 
termined not  to  leave  one  able  and  valuable  man  in  the  Moslem 
element  of  the  country. 

"The  present  demonstration  of  the  Greeks,  their  desire  to 
dominate  our  capital,  where  we  outnumber  them  two  to  one,  and 
the  efforts  of  Vrmenians  to  escape  from  subjection  to  our  rule, 
ought  effectually  to  rouse  us  Moslems  from  lethargj^  and  unite 
us  in  toil  and  sacrifice  for  the  preservation  and  security  of  our 
Ottoman  countrv  and  nation." 


RIOTOUS  "PASSIVE  RESISTANCE"  IN  INDIA 

BLOODSHED  AND  PILLAGE  in  many  parts  of  India 
as  the  result  of  "passive  resistance"  would  perhaps  seem 
a  ridiculous  inconsistency  if  the  conditions  were  not  so 
grave.     Officials  of  the  British  Government  have  discovered  a 
-d»ect  connection  between  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  and  the  dis- 
turbing elements  in  the  Punjab,  in  consequence  of  which  six 
Russians,   apparently  of  the  better  class,  well  educated,  and 
<speaking  several  different  Indian  dialects,  were  arrested  in  this 
■p'art  of  India  and  jailed.     According  to  reports  from  the  Viceroy, 
Lord  Chelmsford,  the  worst  trouble  has  been  at  Amritsar,  the 
great  and  wealthy  city  in  the    Punjab  which  is  the  religious 
.capital  of  the  Sikhs,  where  it  is  said  that  three  British  bank 
managers  were  burned  to  death,  one  of  whom  apparently  was 
clubbed  before  he  was  burned.     The  bank  premises,  the  Amritsar 


HIS  BLIND  SPOT. 

"We  must  prescribe  hotter   gla.s.se.s   for  you,   Mr.  Wilson.    Yon  al- 
ways see  tlie  fourteen  points,  but  never  tlie  flfteentli,  whicli  is  India." 

— Jugcnd  (Munich). 

town  hall,  and  the  railway  freight  station  were  destroyed,  and  a 
European  guard  was  killed.  At  Kasur,  near  Ferozepur,  the 
railway  station  was  attacked  and  a  British  soldier  killed,  while 
at  Lahore  a  mob  tried  to  march  on  the  European  quarter  and 
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was  fired  upon  with  a  few  resulting  casualties.  More  serious 
collisions  ol"  the  i)oliee  and  troops  with  the  rioters  occurred 
later  at  Lahore.  At  Ahmedabad,  the  second  city  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  the  telegjaph-ofliee  and  a  cotton-mill  were  burned, 
with  a  reported  slipht  loss  of  life.  We  read  also  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  cavalry  and  inounttHl  police  and  mobs  in  Bombay, 
while  previous  to  these  outbreaks  riots  had  occurred  at  Delhi, 
in  which  mobs  pulled  people  out  of  tram-cars  and  carriages  and 
stopt  British  officials  in  motc5r-cars,  calling  out  to  the  occupants 
to  "(let  out  and  walk."  Here  also  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
railway  station,  and  in  a  melee  at  Delhi  six  persons  were  killed 
and  sixteen  wounded  through  troops  firing 
on  the  mob.  The  London  Times  fears  a 
spread  and  recurrence  of  the  sporadic  trouble 
in  India,  and  remarks: 

"The  impression  conveyed  is  that  the  out- 
breaks were  organized  and  deliberate,  and 
that  they  were  the  result  of  premeditated 
plans.  The  Government  of  India  and  the 
provincial  authorities  appear  to  have  acted 
with  reasonable  promptitude.  Troops  were 
quickly  sent  from  Lahore  to  Amritsar,  and 
armored  trains  were  taken  to  the  scenes  of 
rioting  both  in  the  Punjab  and  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency.  We  believe  all  moderate- 
minded  Indians  will  deplore  these  excesses, 
and  are  glad  to  note  that  at  Patna,  the  capi- 
tal of  Bihar  and  Orissa,  eminent  Moham- 
medan members  of  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council  successfully  exercised  a  restraining 
influence.  Now  that  these  regrettable  events 
have  revealed  the  obvious  dangers  of  the 
'passive-resistance'  movement,  we  trust  that 
all  Indian  political  leaders  who  wish  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
public  in  this  country  will  instantly  dissociate 
themselves  from  it.  They  have  a  plain  duty 
to  perform,  and  can  not  remain  'passive' 
spectators.  It  must  be  obvious  that,  if 
India  lapses  into  internal  strife,  the  great 
reforms  which  the  British  Government  have 
in  contemplation  may  be  imperiled,  if  not 
indefinitely  postponed." 


"  PATRIOT  OR  VISIONARY?" 

Mr.   M.    K.    Gandhi,   a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  unrest  in  Britisli  India. 


An  Indian  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Herald,  who    sympathizes    with    the  "passive  resisters," 
draws  a  parallel  between  Egypt  and  India,  in  which  he  says: 

"Egypt  is  plunged  into  chaos  and  disorder  because  British 
'mandarins'  refuse  to  allow  freedom  of  speech  or  public  meeting 
and  suppress  the  Nationalist  press.  The  only  liberty  left  to 
an  Egyptian  patriot  who  wishes  to  secure  for  his  own  people 
the  same  rights  Britain  and  her  Allies  fought  to  secure  for  Servia, 
Greece,  and  Montenegro,  and  other  small  nations  not  under 
British  rule,  is  the  right  to  be  interned  as  a  danger  to  the  state. 
From  one  end  to  the  other,  we  are  told,  Egypt  is  just  ablaze  with 
anger  and  unrest. 

"Farther  East,  in  India,  Lord  Chelmsford  and  his  Council 
are  doing  their  level  best  to  drive  Indian  Nationalists  along  the 
path  that  leads  to  disruption  by  driving  all  Nationalist  prop- 
aganda underground.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  Indians  his 
Majesty's  Government  intend  granting  self-government  if  at 
the  same  time  men  and  women  who  advocate  these  principles 
are  liable  to  imprisonment,  and  if  all  the  avenues  for  constitu- 
tional propaganda  are  closed." 

Keen  resentment  is  felt  among  the  Indian  Home-Rule  ad- 
herents, who  maintain  that  India  is  "not  an  infant  nation,  not  a 
primitive  people,  but  the  eldest  brother  in  the  family  of  man, 
noted  for  her  philosophy  and  for  being  the  home  of  religions  that 
console  half  of  mankind."  Englishmen  do  not  realize  the  deep 
wound  inflicted  on  Indian  sensitiveness  by  insisting  on  a  poli- 
tical trusteeship  of  India,  we  read  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  Indian 
Home  Rule  League  (London),  entitled  "  Self-Determination  for 
India,"  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  British  Parliament  "should 
enact  a  complete  constitution  for  India,  conceding  autonomy 
within  the  British  Commonwealth,  with  transitory  provisions 
for  bringing  the  whole  constitution  into  full  operation  within 


the  tim<'  specilied  1)\    \\w.  Congress  and  the  Moslem   League." 
We  read  then: 

"The  autonomy  we  advocate  may  be  briefly  sketched  as  fol- 
lows: The  peninsula  of  India  should  l)e  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  provinces  on  the  prin('iple  of  nationality.  The  province 
should  administer  the  internal  affairs  of  the  province  and  bo 
entrusted  with  all  i)owers  requisite  for  tlic  administration.  The 
form  of  government  should  b(*  democratic.  These;  provinces 
should  be  federati>d  to  form  the  United  States  of  India,  with 
democratic  central  executive  and  legislative  V)odies  having 
powers  to  deal  with  tlie  internal  affairs  of  the  whole  of  India. 
The  United  States  of  India  should  form  a  unit  of  th(>  Briti.sh 
Commonwealth,  with  equal  status  with  any 
other  constitiumt  unit  thereof.  There  should 
be  a  supreme  commonwealth  executive  and 
legislature  dealing  with  concerns  common  to 
the  whole  commonwealth,  such  as  war,  peace, 
army,  navy,  and  foreign  affairs.  In  this 
pyramid  every  part  of  the  British  Empire 
would  be  united  with  full  freedom  for  self- 
development  of  the  constituent  parts." 

According  to  a  Simla  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  the  passive-resistance  move- 
ment was  originated  by  the  Bombay  Home- 
Rulers,  as  a  protest  against  the  "Rowlatt 
Acts,"  measures  to  repress  sedition  and  rev- 
olutionary crimes,  but  which  the  Indian 
Nationalists  consider  oppressive  and  tyran- 
nical. They  secured  the  support  of  Mr.  M. 
K.  Gandhi,  who  is  described  variously  as  a 
patriot  by  some  judges  and  by  others  as  a 
political  visionary.  The  opposition  to  the 
Acts  was  never  sincere,  according  to  the 
London  Times,  which  tells  us  that — 

"Politicians  of  repute  wanted  an  expedi- 
ent by  which  they  could  create  enough  ex- 
citement to  enforce,  as  they  hoped,  the  grant- 
ing of  the  utmost  possible  constitutional 
changes.  The  revolutionary  party  wanted 
something  with  which  to  incite  mobs  to 
commit  violence.  Both  found  what  they 
sought  in  the  Rowlatt  Acts.  Midway  be- 
tween the  two  stood  the  figure  of  Mr.  M. 
K.  Gandhi,  an  emotional  but  sincere  agitator  well  known  in 
South  Africa  a  decade  ago.  Mr.  Gandhi  has  been  nurtured 
on  the  doctrines  of  Tolstoy,  and  is  about  as  practical  as  his 
mentor.  Tolstoy  thought  that  the  best  way  to  get  good  govern- 
ment was  to  abolish  all  governments.  Mr.  Gandhi  does  not 
go  quite  so  far,  but  acts  as  tho  be  believed  this  subversive  prin- 
ciple. Entirely  well-meaning  himself,  he  becomes  an  uncon- 
scious foe  to  peace  and  order  because  he  is  in  touch  with  far 
more  subtle  associates.  Mr.  Gandhi  conceived  a  violent 
hostility  to  the  Rowlatt  Acts,  and  started  a  movement  of  passive 
resistance  against  them.  The  covenanters,'  as  he  called  them, 
had  to  take  a  pledge  of  which  the  following  is  the  salient  part: 

" '  We  solemnly  affirm  that  in  the  event  of  these  bills  becoming 
law,  and  until  they  are  withdrawn,  we  shall  refuse  civilly  to  obey 
these  laws,  and  such  other  laws  as  a  committee  to  be  hereafter 
appointed  may  think  fit;  and  we  further  affirm  that  in  this 
struggle  we  will  faithfully  follow  truth  and  refrain  from  vio- 
lence to  life,  person,  and  property.' " 

The  worst  of  passive  resistance  in  India,  The  Times  goes  on  to 
say,  is  that  it  leads  to  pulling  people  out  of  tram-cars  and  may 
end  anywhere.  No  one  who  knows  Mr.  Gandhi  will  believe 
that  he  organized  or  would  countenance  riots  in  Delhi  or  in  any 
other  place,  but  others  in  the  background  are  less  scrupulous, 
according  to  the  reports  of  one  correspondent  that  "amazing 
statements  are  being  disseminated  among  the  ignorant  regard- 
ing the  cruel  oppression  they  may  be  subjected  to"  through 
these  acts.  Mr.  Gandhi  stands  apart  as  an  enthusiastic 
visionary  who  proposes  to  set  up  a  committee  to  decide  what 
laws  the  public  are  to  obey,  according  to  this  London  daily, 
which  adds  that  such  a  committee  would  be  "the  negation  of 
government." 


PROHIBITION  AND   ELECTRIC   LIGHT 


WHEN  THE  SALOONS  go  out  of  business  on  or 
about  July  1  next,  there  will  be  a  big  slump  in  the 
use  of  electric  current  and  a  corresponding  drop 
in  the  revenues  of  the  electric-light  companies.  These  organiza- 
tions should  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  however,  for  things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem.  As  the  quarters  vacated  by  the 
saloons  are  taken  up  for  other  purposes,  the  use  of  current  will 
pick  up,  the  revenues  Avill  rise  again,  untU  finally  the  companies 
will  be  better  off  in  a  dry  world  than  thej*  ever  were  in  a  wet. 
These  predictions  are  from  no  organ  of  prohibition,  but  are 
made  by  T}ie  Electrical  World  (New  York,  April  12),  which 
assures  us  that  they  are  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  many 
companies  doing  business  in  communities  that  have  gone  dry 
after  a  moist  and  hilarious  existence.     The  time  necessary  to 


perienee  of  Kansas  and  Tennesgee  does  show,  however,  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  prohibition  laws  when  they  are  unpopular. 
For  nearly  ten  years  after  Kansas  was  voted  dry  saloons  flourished 
in  the  larger  cities.  In  States  where  prohibition  has  prcA^ailed 
for  years  opinion  is  unanimous  that  the  result  was  beneficial 
to  the  central  station.  Where  two  or  three  jears  of  experience 
in  dry  territory  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  public  utility  executive 
he  becomes,  we  are  told,  an  ardent  advocate  of  prohibition  for 
J)usiness  reasons,  regardless  of  his  personal  inclination.  To 
quote  further: 

"Certain  types  of  business  always  show  acti\nty  during  the 
period  of  transition  from  saloons  to  other  customers.  It  seems 
generally  conceded  that  with  the  abolition  of  saloons  there 
have  been  increases  in  the  demand  for   house-wiring  among 


AVHEN  PROHIBITION  COMES  IN,  THESE   LIGHTS   GO  OUT- 
"  Saloons  use  lamps  on  an  average  nineteen  hours  a  day." 


regain  the  first  losses  from  the  closing  of  the  saloons  is  given  as 
from  two  months  to  a  year.  Obviously  the  thing  that  causes 
the  great  reduction  in  earnings  in  most  cities,  says  the  writer, 
is  the  closing  of  the  stores  used  as  saloons.  While  saloons  are 
not  users  of  liberal  intensities  of  light,  they  are  excellent  pro- 
ducers of  revenue  because  they  are  long-hour  users.     He  goes  on : 

"It  is  usually  agreed  that,  unless  local  laws  restricting 
them  are  efiforced,  saloons  use  lamps  on  an  average  nineteen 
hours  a  day.  When  the  saloons  are  permanently  closed  the 
buildings  which  they  occupied  produce  no  revenue  until  some 
other  business  is  started  there,  it  is  unlikely  also  that  any 
business  which  succeeds  a  saloon  in  a  given  location  will  be  such 
a  'long-hour  user.'  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  greater 
connected  load  "will  be  used  by  the  new  customer.  Average 
•'xperience  as  to  whether  the  net  profit  is  greater  in  one;  case  than 
in  the  other  is  difficvilt  to  secure,  but  it  seems  to  be  generally 
conceded  that  when  the  saloon  locations  are  all  taken  up  by  other 
businesses  the  central-station  lighting  revenue  will  have  re- 
turned to  approximately  its  former  i)roportions.  It  is  also  notice- 
able that  companies  in  the  larger  <;ities  seem  to  suffer  more, 
pro  port  ionateljs  than  do  those  in  the  small  towns  or  the  cities 
of  moderate  size." 

In  order  to  show  how  this  works  out  under  different  condi- 
tions, the  experiences  of  some  of  the  stations  which  have  kept 
records  on  this  topic  are  given  in  the  article  in  tabular  form, 
groujied  by  States.  In  Kansas,  the  second  State  to  go  dry,  it 
is  difficult,  we  are  told,  to  find  comjmnies  that  have  records  or 
men  who  remember  how  the  revenues  were  affected.     The  ex- 


working  people.  Electrical  devices  have  been  easier  to  sell. 
Collections  of  electric-service  accounts  have  been  better.  Better 
lighting  fixtures  and  different  types  of  fixtures  and  reflectors, 
particularly  those  used  in  poolrooms  and  restaurants,  are  sold 
to  replace  types  used  in  saloons.  Places  of  legitimate  amuse- 
ment have  flourished  and  increased  in  number.  While  the 
readjustment  is  being  made,  however,  central-station  revenues 
suffer.  To  make  this  period  of  transition  as  short  as  possible 
has  been  the  aim  of  central-station  sales  departments  in  some 
of  the  States  already  dry. 

' '  One  of  the  methods  that  seem  to  assist  in  this  work  is  to  be 
of  all  service  possible  to  the  men  who  attempt  to  start  mercantile 
businesses  in  the  locations  vacated  by  saloons  and  to  the  men 
who  start  legitimate  entertainment  enterprises.  Sijch  proposi- 
tions usuallj^  turn  out  to  be  permanent  businesses.  The  saloons 
that  are  converted  into  'near-beer  parlors'  probablj'  come  as 
close  as  any  other  customers  to  being  long-hour  users  like 
the  saloons,  but  in  many  eases  these  'neai'-beer  parlors'  are 
reported  to  be  poor  pay.  On  the  whole,  the  thing  to  do  seems 
to  be  to  help  all  h^gitiinate  Aontures  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  credit  of  doubtful  new  businesses." 

One  reason  for  the  "picking  up"  of  the  electric  revenues 
after  a  town  has  gone  dry  is  the  interesting  one  that  the  saloon- 
frequenter  often  staj's  at  home  more  and  burns  electric  light 
there.     Says  the  writer: 

"Nearly  all  managers  who  have  operated  properties  in  cities 
that  have  been  dry  for  a  few  years  speak  of  the  increased  revenue 
from  r(>sidential  customers  of  the  working  class.  Their  im- 
pressions in  this  respect  are  necessarily  m,ore  or  less  general. 
However,  some  information  that  has  a  specific  bearing  on  the 
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subjoct  has  come  from  Iho  Ware  Co\mty  Light  ami  I'ower  Com- 
pany, of  Waycross,  Ga.  K.  E.  Treshor,  assistant  lreasur(>r  of 
the  company,  writes: 

"'We  have  always  been  under  tlie  impression  thai  moviiifj;- 
picturo  theaters  Avere  liigh-chiss  rev(>nue  prodiictTS  in  that 
they  paid  comparatively  large  bills.  We  recently  discovered 
during  two  "flu"  bans  that  our  ])eak  load  was  considerably 
higher  with  theaters,  etc.,  closed.  This  is  simple  when  we 
consider  that  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  families  at  home 
would  certainly'  consume  more  light  than  would  be  consunu>d 
by  a  theater  which  they  might  attend  for  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  three  hours.'  " 


REAL  ESTATE  RIDING  ON  SNOWFLAKES 

THE  CARRYING  OF  SOIL  down-hill  by  running  water 
is  widely  recognized  by  geologists  as  a  potent  agency 
in  shaping  the  earth's  surface.  But  earthy  material, 
sand  and  soil,  may  also  traAel  up-hill,  and  may  even  move  from 
low-lying  desert  country  to  the  toi)s  of  far-distant  mountains 
or  plateaus.  This  it  does  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  In  a  single 
storm  on  March  9  last,  as  estimated  by  scientific  observers  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  solid  matter  was  thus  whirled  aloft  to 


"In  addition  to  the  minerals  and  organic  material,  this  snow- 
<lust  contains  a  considerabhi  number  of  diatoms.  There  seem 
to  be  more  than  oiw  kind  of  diatom  present,  and  the  sizes  vary, 
but  the  usual  size  in  this  dust  is  ().0(Mi  to  0.01  mm.  in  width,  an(i 
0.02  to  O.O'.if)  mm.  in  h'ngth.  They  are  roughly  cigar-shaped, 
and  so  small  that  it  would  n^quire  7')()  laid  end  to  end  to  measure 
on((  inch,  and  mon-  than  three  billions  to  fill  one  r-ubic  inch. 
The  i)ortion  of  the  diatom  found  in  the  dust  is  the  lest,  which  is 
composed  of  hydrous  silica,  or  opal,  and  has  various  verj'  regular 
markings  over  its  surface. 

"The  organic  constituents  were  so  obviously  plant  tissue  that 
they  were  submitted  to  Prof.  R.  H.  JDenniston,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  who  re|)orts  that  they  include  fragments  of 
blades  of  grass,  of  leaves  of  clover  or  some  similar  legum(\  fibers 
of  cotton,'  and  fragments  of  coniferous  wood,  all  more  or  less 
decayed,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  sai)rophytic  fungi  and  their 
spores. 

"Comparison  with  similar  analyses  of  soils,  volcanic  dust, 
and  atmospheric  dust  shows  that  the  Madison  dust  has  two 
peculiarities — namely,  it  is  finer  than  the  oth(!r  dusts  and  it  con- 
tains a  large  percentage  within  a  small  range  of  sizes.  Some 
soils  contain  much  larger  amounts  of  clayesy  material  than  the 
Madison  material,  but  a  hasty  search  of  the  literature  makes  it 
clear  that  few,  if  any,  soils  contain  as  much  silt;  on  the  other 
hand,  shower  and  volcanic  dust  contaiiis  much  less  clay  than  the 
Madison  dust.     This  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that 


BUT  MORE   OF   THESE   LIGHTS   ARE   TURNED   ON. 
"With  the  abolition  of  saloons  there  have  been  increases  in  the  demand  for  house-wiring  among  working  people." 
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the  amount  of  millions  of  tons — possibly  hundreds  of  millions. 
It  came  probably  from  the  southwestern  deserts — Arizona  or 
New  Mexico ;  and  was  distributed  on  the  flakes  of  a  snow-storm 
over  the  northeastern  States  of  the  Union,  from  Wisconsin  east- 
ward to  Vermont.  Profs.  A.  N.  Winchell  and  E.  R.  Miller,  who 
report  these  facts  in  an  article  printed  in  The  Scientific  A  merican 
Sup-plement  (New  York,  April  12),  think  that  a  considerable  part 
of  our  soils  is  derived  thus  from  material  blown  from  lower  to 
higher  levels  by  the  wand.     They  say  in  substance: 

"The  evidence  obtained  as  to  the  area  covered  by  the  dusty 
snowfall  is  admittedly  incomplete  and  inconclusive.  In- 
quiries were  sent  immediately  after  the  fall  to  a  number  of 
Weather  Bureau  officials  in  cities.  The  repUes  from  most  of 
these  indicated  that  the  contamination  of  the  snow  by  city 
smoke,  dust,  and  ashes  had  precluded  any  possibility  of  rec- 
ognizing the  colored  snow.  Inquiries  were  then  sent  to  co- 
operative observers  of  the  W^eather  Bureau  in  places  remote 
from  cities,  from  Wisconsin  'eastward  to  Maine.  The  snow 
unfortunately  had  disappeared  at  many  of  these  places  by  the 
time  of  the  receipt  of  the  inquiry,  and  only  one-third  of  those  to 
whom  the  inquiry  was  sent  had  noticed  the  phenomenon.  All 
told,  positive  re])orts  were  received  from  Dubuque,  la. ;  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.;  Portage,  Wis.;  Hancock,  Wis.;  MonteUo,  Wis.; 
Florence,  Wis.;  Newberry,  in  upper  Michigan,  and  Chelsea,  Vt. 

"A  microscopic  study  of  the  coloring  matter  separated  from 
the  melted  snow  shows  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  inorganic*  sub 
stances,  but  contains  also  some  plant  tissue.  The  proportion 
of  the  chief  constituents  has  been  estimated  to  be:  feldspar  and 
quartz,  65  to  75  per  cent. ;  amorphous  material,  including  limonite, 
hematite,  kaolin,  opal,  etc.,  20  to  30  per  cent. 


shower  and  volcanic  dusts  fall  whoUy  through  the  action  of 
gravity,  while  the  Madison  dust  was  brought  down  not  by  its 
own  weight,  but  by  the  weight  of  the  snow  or  rain  condensed 
upon  it. 

"No  explanation  is  offered  here  for  the  small  range  of  sizes 
within  which  such  a  large  part  of  the  Madison  dust  is  included 
other  than  the  remarkable  sorting  power  of  the  wind;  perhaps 
this  is  a  sufficient  explanation  even  as  compared  with  the  shower 
and  volcanic  dust,  if  the  size  of  the  Madjson  dust  is  remembered." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  solid  matter  that  feU 
in  this  way  amounted  to  more  than  thirteen  and  a  half  tons  per 
square  mile.  Observers  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
report  that  this  colored  snow  fell  at  least  from  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
to  Chelsea,  Vermont,  in  an  east-west  direction,  and  from  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  to  Newberry,  Michigan,  in  a  north-south  direction. 
It  covered  an  area  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  and  probably  much  more.  Therefore  the  total  quantity 
of  dust  may  be  estimated  as  at  leasl  a  million  tons.  In  fact,' 
it  seems  likely  that  the  material  was  brought  down  throughout 
the  area  covered  by  this  snow-storm,  and  in  that  case  the 
quantity  deposited  would  run  into  the  tens  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  tons.  Where  did  it  all  come  from?  After  reviewing 
evidence  of  various  kinds,  the  authors  say: 

"It  is  believed  that  the  dust  came  from  an  arid  region  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  this  country,  where  siliceous  feldspathie 
rocks  are  abundant.  Such  areas  are  common  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  material  was  whirled 
up  from  the  surface  on  March  8,  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
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conveetional  currents  are  most  effectii^e.  The  dust-bearing  cur- 
rent then  whirled  around  the  storm-center  until  it  arrived  at 
the  flank  of  the  colder  current  flowing  in  from  the  east  over  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  LawTence  Valley.  The  warmer  and 
lighter  air  from  the  southwest  then  rose  o-\'er  the  colder  and 
denser  air  from  the  east,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  moisture 
upon  the  dust  j)articles  as  nuclei  came  about  through  the  me- 
chamcal  cooling  of  the  ascending  air.  The  precipitated  moisture 
was  in  the  form  of  rain  at  first,  but  froze  to  sleet  as  it  fell  through 
the  cold  lower  stratum.  Higher  ascent  cooled  the  rising  air 
below  the  freezing-point,  and  then  the  snow  formed  that  fell  with 
the  sleet  formed  lower  down.  i 

"The  evidence  here  presented  that  a  single  storm  may  trans- 
port a  million  tons  of  rock  material  a  thousand  miles  or  more 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  wind  as  a  geological  agent. 
Water  transports  larger  rock  fragments,  and  its  work  is  readilj' 
seen  on  everj^  hand;  air  transports  much  finer  material,  and  its 
"work  is  only  rarely  noticed  at  all;  yet  the  air  is  constantly  at 
work  o%'er  a  much  larger  surface  than  that  co\'ered  by  running 
water,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  total  work  done  by 
the  air  in  transporting  rock  material  is  not  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  the  work  accomplished  by  water. 

"It  is  clear  that  arid  regions  will  constantly  lose  rock  material 


of  medical  education  in  the  future.  As  a  matter  of  6act,  the 
impro\ements  of  the  last  fifteen  years  ha\'e  been  directly  in 
line  with  these  needs,  and  are,  therefore,  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion. The  United  States  was  never  so  well  supplied  with 
physicians  who  were  as  thoroughly  trained  or  as  skilled  in  the 
specialties  as  at  the  time  it  entered  the  world-war.  Meanwhile, 
the  war  haS  rendered  a  great  ser\ice  in  revealing  the  possibilities 
and  benefits  that  will  result  from  higher  attainments  in  medicine. 
This  shows  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  campaign  for  im- 
provements, not  only  in  undergraduate,  but  also  in  graduate 
medical  education.  If  the  highest  attainments  are  of  such 
\dtal  importance  in  great  national  crises,  how  much  greater  will 
be  the  service  to  the  public,  whether  there  be  peace  or  war." 


by  wind  action  and  that  the  dust  will  be  held  by  moist  areas 
which  are  covered  by  vegetation.  This  is  a  type  of  erosion  w  hich 
may  carry  material  '  up-hill '  from  a  dry  region  of  little  elevation 
to  a  moist  region  of  gi*eater  elevation.  In  the  case  here  pre- 
sented, however,  the  material  probably  came  from  a  mountainous 
arid  region  to  an  area  of  lower  elevation. 

"The  soil  of  any  region  is  probably  derived  in  considerable 
part  from  material  transported  by  the  ^\dnd. 

"Diatoms  and  all  sorts  of  plant  and  animal  life  of  microscopic 
size  as  well  as  fragments  of  larger  organisms  may  be  trans- 
ported long  distances  by  the  wind." 


WANTED:  SKILLED  PHYSICIANS— The  war  not  only  re- 
vealed rare  medical  and  surgical  skill,  but  also  disclosed  the 
rarity  of  it.  In  fact,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago)  the  war 
has  called  attention  to  special  needs  in  every  line  of  human 
endeavor.     He  goes  on: 

"In  no  previous  war  was  such  extensive  use  made  of  those 
who  had  reached  the  highest  attainments  of  human  skill  and 
ingenuity.  The  urgency  and  extent  of  this  demand  naturally 
drew  attention  to  the  scarcity  of  those  who  were  qualified  to 
render  service  along  highly  technical  or  specialized  lines.  So, 
in  medicine,  there  was  an  unprecedented  demand  for  phj'sieians 
of  exceptional  qualifications  and  skill  in  the  various  specialties, 
such  as  pathologists,  bacteriologists,  psychiatrists,  and,  of 
course,  expert  surgeons  along  special  lines,  as,  for  instance,  brain- 
surgery.  Here,  likewise,  the  urgency  of  the  demand  has  forcil)l\- 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  physicians  ha\'ing  such 
skill  is  comparatively  limited.  This  revelation,  however,  does 
not  call  for  a  violent  condemnation  of  medical  education  of  the 
past,  but  does  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  possibilities  and  aims 


THE   FIRST  CONCRETE   FREIGHT-CAR 

ONE  MORE  ITEM  to  the  long  list  of  things  that  may  be 
built  of  concrete  is  the  freight-car.  Of  course  the  con- 
crete, as  in  most  other  cases,  must  be  reenforced  by 
iron  rods  to  resist  the  strains  which  the  hardened  cement  by 
itself  is  not  able  to  bear.     The  building  of  a  5,000-ton  concrete 

ship,  says  a  writer  in  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting  (Chicago), 
was  one  of  the  boldest  of  en- 
gineering experiments  during  the 
war.  Manj'  doubts  w^ere  exprest 
as  to  the  seaw^orthiness  of  so 
large  a  concrete  vessel,  but  the 
Faith  has  justified  her  name. 
Not  less  bold  is  the  reenforced 
concrete  freight-car  that  has  just 
been  built  after  the  designs  of 
Joseph  B.  Strauss,  civil  engineer, 
of  Chicago,  for  service  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway.  We 
read: 

"As  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary all-steel  freight-car,  a  con- 
crete car  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing advantages:  (1)  lower 
first  cost;  (2)  lower  maintenance 
cost,  and  (3)  longer  life.  Steel 
cars  require  frequent  painting, 
and  are  bj^  no  means  as  everlasting  as  was  anticipated  Avhen 
they  were  first  introduced  in  place  of  wooden  cars. 

"If  a  reenforced  concrete  car  will  stand  up  well  under  the 
shocks  of  service,  and  if  its  ratio  of  dead-weight  to  load  carried 
can  be  kept  as  low  as  that  of  a  steel  car,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  reenforced  concrete  will  displace  steel  cars  just  as  steel  cars 
have  been  replacing  those  of  wood. 

"This  first  concrete  car  has  a  capacity  of  100,000  {)ounds  and 
it  weighs  53,600  pounds.  But  the  makers  say  that  with  proper 
facilities  for  construction  the  weight  can  be  reduced  fully  ten 
per  cent.  The  a\-erago  steel  car  of  like  capacity  weighs  from 
43,000  to  45,000  pounds.  For  the  concrete  used  in  this  con- 
struction the  first  commercial  application  of  a  new  light-weight 
aggregate  known  as  Ilaydite  was  made.  This  material  is  a  result 
of  a  manufacturing  process  developed  by  Stephen  J.  Hayde,  of 
Kansas  City;  a  concrete  having  a  weight  of  104  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  resulted,  having  a  strength  of  4,450  pounds  compressive 
strength  in  twentj'-eight-day  tests. 

"Because  the  concrete  sections  on  this  car  arc  thinner  than 
ever  before  attempted  in  such  concrete  work,  it  was  decided 
to  use  the  cement  gim  for  A\'alls  and  floor.  Cross-bearers  Avere 
poured  in  the  usual  uumner.  Wood  forms  were  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  car  and  the  concrete  was  'shot'  into  place  bj' 
comprest  air.  The  resulting  concrete  is  exceedingly  dense  and 
the  finish  remarka1)ly  smooth  on  the  surface  whicfh  was  against 
forms.  The  interior  surfaces  were  left  more  or  less  as  produced 
by  the  cement  gun.  The  use  of  the  cement  gun  increased  the 
unit  weight  of  the  concrete  aboAC  that  comj)uted.  As  a  result 
of  this  and  the  necessity  of  using  heavier  sections  than  required, 
the  weight  of  the  car  when  completed  exc(>eded  the  computed 
weight  by  more  than  3,600  pounds.  This  experiment,  however, 
makes  it  evident  that  with  i)roper  facilities  for  construction, 
another  car  of  this  size  and  design  can  be  made  to  weigh  some- 
where between  46,000  and  48,000  pounds. 
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Illustrations  liy   i-omti-sv  "f     '  I'lu-  Ki.iffasL  Maj-'uziiic."  New  Ynrk . 

THESE  FOUR  EGGS  WEIGH  NINE  OUNCES.  THESE  FOUR  EGGS  WEIGH  SEVEN  OUNCES. 

YET  THEY  COST  THE  SAME  BY  THE  DOZEN. 


"This  ear  was  built  with  the  sanction  and  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration.  The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  took  an  active  interest  in  the  ear  and  contributed  many 
parts  of  the  equipment.  In  leading  up  to  the  construction  of 
this  first  reenforced  concrete  gondola  car,  the  Concrete  Car  Com- 
pany of  America  was  organized.  This  company  is  now  actively 
developing  plans  for  various  types  of  concrete  cars  Avith  a  view  to 
undertaking  their  manufacture  on  a  commercial  scale." 


EGGS   BY  THE  POUND 

WHY  DOES  NOT  THE  BUTCHE:R  sell  chops  at  so 
much  apiece,  regardless  of  size?  Because  he  is  not 
quite  bereft  of  his  senses.  How,  then,  about  the 
grocer,  who  sells  eggs  in  precisely  the  same  illogical  way?  Eggs, 
as  well  as  chops,  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes;  they  should  be 
sold  at  so  much  a  pound  just  as  meat  is.  Alberta  M.  Gondiss, 
who  advocates  this  sensible  reform  in  The  Forecast  (New  York, 
April) ,  tells  us  that  the  normal  egg  averages  about  a  pound  and  a 
half  to  the  dozen;  yet  she  has  seen  "bsiby  eggs"  a  dozen  of 
which  weighed  barely  a  pound.  I , 

The  discount,  however,  was 
solely  in  the  weight,  not  in  the 
price,  since  eggs  are  "sold  by 
the  dozen."  This  variation  in 
the  weight  of  eggs,  she  goes  on 
to  explain,  depends  partly  on 
the  age  of  the  hen,  also  some- 
what on  the  time  of  year  and 
the  feeding,  and  a  good  deal 
on  the  freshness  or  staleness 
of  the  egg — the  staler  egg  be- 
ing always  lighter.  The  factor 
which  most  of  aU  affects  the 
size,  however,  is  the  breed  of 
the  fowl.     We  read : 

"The  big,  yeUow  cochins, 
the  minorcas,  the  wyandottes, 
and  a  few  other  breeds  yield 
big,  heavy  eggs,  often  weighing 
six  to  the  pound.  The  eggs  of 
the  common  white  leghorn,  a 
prolific  layer,  run  ten  or  twelve 

to  the  pound  at  adult  age — the  first  eggs  of  the  puUet  being 
alwaj's  smaller.  On  the  commercial  farms  of  some  of  our  State 
universities  the  leghorns  have  been  developed  to  produce  larger 
eggs;  but  on  the  general  farms  throughout  the  countrj^  the 
leghorms  lay  smaller  eggs  than  the  usual  'general  purpose' 
breeds,  such  as  the  Rhode  Island  reds  or  the  Plymouth  rocks — 
as  these  lay  smaller  eggs  than  the  cochins  or  wyandottes. 

"Eight  eggs  of  ordinary  size — the  kind  that  would  not  be  pro- 
nounced either  large  or  small — should  just  balance  a  one-pound 
weight.     This  average,  of  two  ounces  to  the  egg,  is  the  generally 


ARE    THEY   WORTH   THE  SAME  ? 

The  little  one-and-a-half-ounce  egg  at  the  right  costs   just  as  much 
as  the  big  two-and-a-half-ounce  one  if  bought  by  the  dozen. 


accepted  standard,  and  the  domestic  science  teachers,  the 
dietitians,  and  other  professionals  along  the  line  of  food  and 
nutrition,  who  are  given  to  exactness  in  statement,  will  assert  this 
to  be  the  correct  normal  w(ught  of  a  hen's  egg.  Yet  eight  high- 
priced  eggs,  presumably  of  good  grade,  frequently  occupy  the 
light  end  of  the  scale,  failing  to  bring  the  indicator  to  the  middle. 
"The  picture  shows  the  great  discrepancy  which  may  occur 
between  two  eggs  from  the  same  crate,  one  weighing  two  and 
one-half  ounces;    the  other;  one  and  one-half  ounces. 

"The  sale  of.  eggs  by  weight  on  the  wholesale  basis  has  for  long 
been  customary;  and  in  view  of  this  it  seems  still  more  unfair 
that  the  retail  buyer  should, be  compelled  to  pay  for  them  by  the 
dozen.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  serious  demand  that  eggs 
should  be  sold  by  weight,  but  since  then  one  or  two  concessions 
have  been  made  by  the  dealers,  which  up  to  the  present  have 
partially  stilled  the  demand  for  the  sale  by  weight. 

"One  of  these  concessions  has  been  a  more  careful  grading  of 
the  eggs,  so  that  the  weight  per  thirty  dozen,  which  is  from 
fifty-five  to  fifty-seven  pounds,  is  fairly  well  standardized,  and 
eggs  under  this  weight  fetch;  less  money.  But  this  is  entirely 
in  the  interests  of  the  wholesale  dealer,  for  only  in  comparatively 
few  retail  markets  are  the  srnaUer  eggs  sold  at  a  proportion- 
ately less  price.     In  only  a  few  rare  cases,  and  for  specially  choice 

and  costly  eggs,  has  the  weight 
per  dozen  been  standardized. 

"Some  hotel  stewards  reject 
all  eggs  that  will  pass  through  a 
ring  of  one  and  one-half  inches 
diameter;  but  this  is  buying 
eggs  by  the  shape  rather  than 

by  the  weight 

' '  Fruits  and  vegetables  are 
commonly  sold  by  weight;  it 
should  not  be  harder  to  sell  eggs 
on  the  same  basis.  It  is  much 
more  important  that  what  the 
Food  Administration  calls  'a 
fair  price  for  eggs'  should  be 
based  on  a  price  by  weight,  since 
eggs  are  a  more  important  and 
valuable  food  from  the  stand- 
point of  nutrition.  Yet,  a  few 
months  ago  complaint  was  made 
by  a  writer  from  one  of  our 
Western  cities  that  in  his  town 
he  saw  'eggs  range  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-sifX  ounces  a 
dozen,  all  at  fifty  cents.'  .... 
"All  the  tendencies  of  mod- 
ern trade  are  toward  standard- 
ization and  uniform  grading,  and  the  sale  of  eggs  as  at  present 
conducted  is  about  as  unstandardized  as  can  be  imagined. 
The  customer  has  no  protection,  the  dealer  is  practically  helpless 
in  the  face  of  general  custom  (for  alone  he  is  helpless  to  change 
it),  while  there  is  at  present  no  incentive  whatever  to  the  farmer 
to  increase  the  size  and  weight  of  his  eggs.  When  once  the 
retail  buyer  makes  definite,  continued,  and  resolute  protest,  the 
matter  will  be  sure  to  come  up  for  discussion  and  rational 
solution  among  all  of  those  who  together  can  bring  about  con- 
certed action  looking  to  the  selling  of  eggs  by  the  pound." 
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A   "FULL-BLOODED    ROMANCE"   FROM   ITALY 


M 


ORE  THAN  "a  slashing  chronicle  of  flaming  ven- 
geance" is  the  new  pla\'  that  has  taken  New  York 
by  the  throat.  By  its  eomminghng  of  "imaginative 
and  emotional  inflections"  it  is  declared  "more  richly  a  work 
of  art  than  anything  seen  in  the  theater  in  many  years."  It 
marks  a  tide  that  when  taken 


On  the  point  of  the  literary  form  there  is  confessed  mystifica/- 
tion,  the  program  helping,  perhaps,  by  withholding  the  adapt- 
er's name  and  affording  us  the  critic's  plight  that  Shaw  made 
merry  over  in  "Fanny's  First  Play."  Mr.  Corbin,  the  Times's 
critic,  boldly  promises  to  sr.tisfy  himself  on  a  later  occasion: 


at  the  full  will  lead  us  on  to 
romance,  but  gaged  from  "The 
Jest"  we  shall  have  more  than 
the  old  swashbuckling  romance 
of  waving  plume  and  clashing 
sword.  Indeed,  in  the  view  of 
INIr.  Ralph  Block,  writing  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  "the 
idiom  of  the  bare  romantic 
drama  is  here  far  transcended." 
"The  Jest"  is  a  play  translated 
or  adapted  from  the  Italian 
original  of  Sem  Benelli,  whose 
fame  in  the  theater  of  his  na- 
tive land  is  said  to  ring  louder 
than  d'Annunzio's.  It  is  ten 
years  old  on  its  native  heath, 
and  every  prominent  actor 
there  has  put  it  in  his  reper- 
tory, we  are  told,  so  that  in 
Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Naples, 
and  other  Italian  cities  it  has 
had  four  hundred  perform- 
ances. A  year  after  its  first 
appearance  Sarah  Bernhardt 
introduced  it  to  Paris  audiences 
in  a  French  version  made  by 
Jean  Riehepin,  so  our  infection 
by  its  romantic  virus  has  been 
rather  delayed.  One  critic 
hopes  it  will  deliver  us  from  the 
plays  of  modern  realism  where 
bedroom  scenes  have  been 
plentiful,  for  "the  constant  re- 
shuffling of  the  same  old  dis- 
reputable cards  has  become 
dreadfully  tiresome  and  mo- 
notonous." "  Romantic  "  is  the 
term  that  nearly  all  the  critics 
feel  safe  in  using,  but  this  piece 
seems  to  demand  particulariz- 
ing, and  the  call  puts  the  critics  in  a  quandary  over  their  own 
bag  of  tricks,  whether  they  shall  pull  out  this  one  or  that  one, 
call  the  play  verse  or  prose,  melodrama  or  tragedy.  On  the 
latter  question  Mr.  Broun,  critic  of  The  Tribune,  goes  in  for 
hair-splitting: 

"Sem  Benelli's  play,  'The  Jest,'  is  quite  the  most  robust  and 
full-blooded  romance  which  our  stage  has  seen  in  many  a  day. 
And  yet  it  is  not  merely  a  slashing  chronicle  of  flaming  ven- 
geance. Combined  with  an  enormous  amount  of  ^'ivid  ])hysical 
action  is  a  good  deal  of  searching  and  subtle  characterization. 
If  the  play  must  be  set  into  some  pigeon-hole  of  classification 
at  least  two  Avords  are  needed.  It  is  not  exactly  melodrama 
nor  yet  tragedy,  but  rather  tragimelodrama  or  melotragedy, 
as  you  will." 


Photographs  by  Abbe. 


THE   AVKNGER 


The  part  played  by  .)ohn  Barrj'more  in  "  The  Jest,"  which  is  described 
as  a  "  marvelous  portrait,  etched  in  bitingly  under  the  greatest  strain." 


■'1  hope  to  see  it  again  and 
satib-fy  mj'  mind  on  the  mooted 
question  whether  the  text 
(which  is  translated  by  Ed- 
ward Sheldon)  is  in  prose  or 
blank  verse!  I  already  know 
that  much  of  it  is  iambic  pen- 
tameter, and  of  a  Aery  high 
quality.  Also  I  am  confident 
that  Lionel  Barrymore  has  set 
a  new  mark  in  his  dcAelopment 
as  a  character  actor,  and  that 
John  Bari'ymore  has  reAealed 
a  new'  and  distinct  phase  of  his 
varied  and  extraordinarily  in- 
teresting talent." 

The  Barrymore  brothers  and 
their  manager,  Mr.  Arthur 
Hopkins,  have  thus  more  than 
the  mere  critical  approAal 
showered  on  their  histrionic 
work  in  the  play  whose  outline 
we  quote  from  Mr.  Towse  in 
The  Evening  Post: 

"The  action  is  supposed  to 
take  place  in  Floi'ence  during 
the  rule  of  Loi'enzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, a  date  that  confers  the 
freest  liberty- of  play  to  the  melo- 
dramatic imagination.  But  in 
the  storj'  itself  there  is  nothing 
incredible.  Into  the  details  of 
it  there  is  no  necessity  to  go, 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
thej'  are  the  consequences  of  a 
deliberate  plot,  not,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  in  pieces  of  this 
kind,  of  fortunate  coincidence. 
The  conflict  is  between  brains 
and  refinement  on  the  one  side 
and  brute  force  and  courage  on 
the  other.  Gianetto  Malespini, 
a  gifted  young  painter,  patron- 
ized by  the  Medici,  has  all  the 
graces  of  life  except  courage. 
He  is  an  arrant  coward.  As 
such  he  has  been  the  butt  from 
bo\hood  up  of  the  daredevil 
soldier,  Ncri  Chiarainantesi,  and  his  brother  Gabriello.  They 
have  subjected  him  to  every  kind  of  abuse  and  ridicule,  and, 
to  complete  his  humiliation,  Ncri  has  robbed  him  of  the  lovely 
Gincvra,  whom  he  carried  off  by  force  of  arms  and  made  his 
willing  mistress. 

"The  first  act  begins  with  a  long  tale  by  Gianetto,  to  his  power- 
ful friend,  Tornaquinci,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
insulted  and  tormented  the  night  before  by  his  persecutors 
and  finally  ducked  in  the  river.  But  he  has,  he  says,  conceived 
a  subtle  scheme  of  revenge  which  will  compensate  him  for  all 
his  sufferings.  Presently  Ncri  and  Gabriello,  escorting  Gincrra, 
iirrive  as  Tornaqiiinci'.s  guests  and  Gianetto  is  compelled  to  endure 
all  manner  of  jeers,  flouts,  and  provocations  until,  at  last,  he 
wagers  tlie  half-dninken  Ncri  that  he  will  not  dare  to  go  armed 
to  a  certain  (•onii)an^-  of  political  foes  and  flagrantly  insult  the 
host.     Neri  accepts  the  challenge  and  a  bloody    broil   ensues, 
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which  results  in  his  arrest  as  a  madman.  Moanwliilo,  Gianctlo, 
w  ho  has  contrived  to  i)ossess  liiins(>ir  of  (lie  key  to  Ncri's  liouse, 
enters  the  ehumher  of  Gincvra  at  mi(inij>fht  (th(^  idea  niif,dit 
have  been  borrowi-d  from  Boceaecno)  and  is  still  with  her  when 
Neri,  who  has  escaped  from  his  cajjtors,  comes  home.  But 
the  latter  is  closely  pursued,  and  soon,  after  a  desi)erat(^  and 
admirably  manafj;(Hl  stage-tijjht,  is  nscaptured,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  cast  heli)less  at  the  feet  of  the  triumjjhant  Giauetlo, 
who,  with  Ginrrrd  by  his  side,  mo(d<s  liim  as  he  froths  and  raj^es. 
"In  the  third  act  (whi(^h  is  far  too  long)  Neri,  a  hopeless 
prisoner  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Medici,  is  chained  to  a  pillar 
and    sul)jeeted  by  Cia- 


nctlo  to  every  kind  of 
mock  and  jibo  in  the 
•^ndeavor  to  break  his 
"tubborn  courage,  but 
in  vain.  It  is  a  scene 
of  brutal,  but  not  in- 
effective realism,  in 
Avhich  sheer  thoatrieal- 
ism  is  alleviated  by  vig- 
orous dialog.  Neri  is 
inexorable  in  his  fero- 
cious and  vengeful  hate 
— even  biting  the  hand 
that  he  has  offered  to 
kiss — and  stands  mute, 
even  when  he  is  furi- 
ously beaten  by  a  wo- 
man, introduced  by 
Gianetto,  whom  he  had 
formerly  betrayed.  But 
to  another  of  his  light 
o'  loves  —  who  adores 
him  still  —  he  listens 
when  she  bids  him  feign 
the  madness  with  which 
he  is  charged  and  prom- 
ises to  help  him  to  free- 
dom. He,  therefore, 
plays  the  madman,  and 
Gianetto,  feigning  to  be 
deceived,  finally  orders 
his  chains  to  be  stricken 
off  and  sets  him  free, 
only  as  a  means  of  luring 
him  to  crueler  misery. 
Knowing  that  he  is  cer- 
tain to  seek  revenge 
against  Ginevra  and  him- 
self, he  devises  a  plan 
by  Avhich  the  unlucky 
Neri,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  thinks  he 
is  exacting  the  payment  ~    - 

in  f uU  of  accumulated  hate,  kills  his  own  brother,  to  Avhom  he 
was  devotedly  attached,  and  so  goes  mad  in  earnest." 

Outside  the  puzzle  of  the  critics'  categories  the  play  on  its 
first  disclosure  imprest  the  Sun's  reviewer  as  providing  "rather 
the  most  important  theater  evening  "of  the/ year,"  and  Mr. 
Block,  of  The  Tribune,  helps  out  the  impression  in  colorful  prose 
of  his  own: 

"'The  Jest,'  as  it  is  acted  and  produced  at  the  Plymouth 
Theater,  is  drama,  and  more  than  drama.  It  is,  in  the  whole 
of  it,  in  the  beaten-out  sound  of  it,  and  the  procession  of  color 
and  souls,  a  play  in  the  older  sense.  It  is  a  recapturing  of  what 
is  rare  and  evanescent  at  best,  a  great  illusion,  a  full  and  com- 
plete evocation  of  the  mists  that  hang  dreary  curtainwise  at 
the  back  of  men's  minds. 

"But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the  fantastic  other  side  of 
the  real-,  more  than  a  struggle  between  men,  more  than  a  tale 
whispered  out  of  windy  nights.  To  label  it  by  any  name  is  to 
mistake  it,  not  to  be  aware  of  the  sweep  of  it,  the  music  cun- 
ningly hidden  in  it,  the  patterns  devised  for  it,  and  the  silent 
accumulation  of  all  these  effects  in  an  overpowering  final  strange- 
ness. It  is  more  richly  a  Avork  of  art  than  anything  seen  in  the 
theater  here  in  many  years,  and  as  such  it  is  a  curious  comming- 
ling of  imaginative  and  emotional  inflections.  Pity,  hate, 
ironj-,  beauty,  laughter,  grotesquerie,  fury,  strength,  and  weak- 
ness— these  are  the  tkreads  of  its  texture,  woven,  at  most,  in  such 
a  refinement  of  outer  and  inner  design  as  to  create  at  moments  a 
more  than  desirable  complexity.  ...«.• 


THE    LITTLE   EISHMOA'UEKS    DAUGHTEK, 

Who  is  the  bone  of  contention  in  "  Tlie  .Jest "  between  the  two  deadly  enemies 
■*  The  part  is  played  by  Miss  Maud  Hanaford. 


"Without  the  Marrymores  (his  spectacle  of  feudal  Italy  woidd 
lose  a  considcnil>le  part  of  its  fascination.  In  effect  it  seems  to 
l)e  the  kind  of  play  which  is  oi)en  (o  limitless  ex|)loitation,  pos- 
sessing a  kin<l  of  <4asticity  that  allows  it  to  exr)and  for  as  much 
genius  as  can  be  put  into  it  or  to  contract  gracefully  to  the 
mininiuni  of  content  without  losing  charm  or  interest.  In  this 
sense  doubtless  it  is  romantic  dranui,  of  a  kind  that  has  often 
passed  b(>fore  lighted  eyes  on  the  boards  of  the,  Thalia  Theater 
on  the  Bow<<ry.  It  is  marked  by  beauty  in  diction,  more  tlian 
enough  to  survive  translation  and  trans|)osition,  wealth  of 
imagery  and  episode  and  a  dynamic  accumulation  of  action. 

"What  th«!  two  chief 
actors  contribute  is  an 
energy  of  characteriza- 
tion and  a  delicacy  and 
precision  and  fluency  of 
(•xi)ression  that  is  con- 
tained only  in  great 
acting.  It  is  a  common 
j)hrase  among  those  who 
have  s(!en  the  early 
I)erformances  that  the 
easier  part  is  Lionel 
Barrymore's  acting  the 
brawling,  husky  merce- 
nary who  has  in  years 
of  torment  drawn  down 
the  finely  drawn  ven- 
geance that  at  last  holds 
and  destroys  him. 

"But  this  is  ti'ue  only 
from  the  standpoint  of 
the  most  superficial 
comparison.  The  part  of 
the  avenger,  as  it  is  done 
by  John  Barrymore,  is 
a  marvelous  portrait, 
etched  in  l^itingly  under 
the  greatest  strain.  But 
it  is,  after  all,  a  part  in 
which  the  effort  is  entire- 
\y  positive,  the  merit  of 
Avhich  lies  in  the  ampli- 
tude and  fineness  of  the 
soul  portrayed  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  portray- 
al. There  is  no  ques- 
tion here  of  restraint ; 
it  is  rather  a  question  of 
sufficiency,  the  actor's 
own  hope  that  he  will 
haA^e  that  more  than 
enough  Avhich  is  onlj^ 
enough. 

"It  is  true  that  the 
part  of  the  great  hulking  mercenary  has  something  heroic  about 
it,  a  rh'agnetism  that  is  almost  inevitable,  but  this  is  a  danger 
as  well  as  an  advantage.  ^What  observers  have  not  regarded  is 
that  while  the  effect  must  be  crude,  broad,  one  of  spraAA'ling 
immensity '.  and  "poAver,  only  the  keenest  deliberation  in  the 
actor's  imagination "  Avill  keep  this  immensity  from  defeating 
itself,  from  becoming  so  generous  and  prodigal  as  to  lapse  into 
caricature  and  inhuman  grotesquerie.  There  is  no  moment  in 
'The  Jest'  at  Avhieh  the  brutish  Neri  does  not  live  as  a  man, 
implying  great  reserves  of  common  humanity — -not  onlj  greed 
and  fury,  but  desire  and  even  loA^e — behind  the  fissured  counte- 
nance he  turns  on  friends  and  enemies  alike." 


REVERSED   OPINION   ON   BARNARD'S    "LINCOLN"— As 

an  offset  to  the  bitter  controA'ersy  AA-aged  here  over  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Barnard  "Lincoln"  to  London,  we  read  that  "leading 
Americans  "  are  almost  jubilant  over  its  going  to  Manchester.  So 
at  least  is  a  AVTiter  in  The  Guardian  of  that  city  credibly  informed: 

"I  gather  that  the  choice  of  Manchester  for  Mr.  Barnard's 
great  statue  of  Lincoln  has  giA'en  great  pleasure  among  leading 
men  of  all  .opinions  and  parties  in  America.  Messages  haAe 
just  been  received  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Stewart,  AA'ho  is  going  to  Man- 
chester to  arrange  for  the  reception  of  the  statue,  all  of  A\^hich 
recall  the  historic  bond  of  sympathy  between  Manchester  and 
Lincoln's  cause  in  the  CiAal  War. 

"For  instance.  Major  Seaman,  chairman  of  the  British  War 
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Relief  Association  in  New  York,  writes:  'If  there  were  only 
one  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  be  given  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  it  should  go  to  Manchester,  because  in  Manchester, 
John  Bright,  and  her  cotton-spinners,  the  American  Union 
found  a  friend  in  time  of  dire  trouble.  Americans  love  to  re- 
member how  Manchester  and  her  people  stood  by  them,  and 
we  are  proud  to  be  able  to  testify  to  our  gratitude.' 

"Mr.  A.  D.  Humphrey,  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Lincoln 
Presentation  Committee,  WTites:  'Lincoln  and  Manchester  link 
naturally  as  exponents  and  exemplars  of  democracJ^  We  find 
great  satisfaction  in  this  gift  of  the  Barnard  "Lincoln,"  and  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  stand  in  the  center  of  the  city  that  John 
Bright  and  Lincoln  loved.'  Judge  Alton  Parker  wTites  in  the 
same  strain:  These  messages  remind  us  that  America  re- 
members how.  through  the  terrible  days  of  the  Civil  War,  with 
all  that  it  involved  of  suffering  in  Lancashire,  the  heart  and 
intellect  of  Manchester  were  firm  to  the  cause  of  the  North." 


GERMAN   PROFESSORS   KICKED   ACROSS 

THE   RHINE 

IF  GERMAN  PROFESSORS  made  themselves  infamous 
by  their  pronuncia?niento  in  support  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment in  1914  they  seem  to  have  done  the  one  thing 
left  for  them — that  is,  making  themselves  contemptible  by 
crying  out  against  a  natural  and  inevitable  act  of  the  High 
Command  of  France.  German  professors,  it  appears,  were 
asked  to  pack  up  and  leave  Strasbourg  University  within  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  time  of  their  summons,  tho  this  may  be 
noted  as  five  months  after  the  university  passed  from  German 
control.  Such  treatment  is  made  "the  ground  of  sharp  protest 
in  the  name  of  science,"  and  the  protest  comes  bj'  the  round- 
about way  of  the  University  of  Upsala  from  the  Rector  and 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Leipzig.  It  is  addrest  to  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  England,  France,  and  America,  and  the 
reply  in  each  case  will  likely  not  differ  greatly  from  tho  one 
already  sent  by  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia, 
which  arouses  admiring  comment;  in  the  press.  Dr.  Butler's 
reply  starts  out  with  an  observation  concerning  procedure  at 
least  in  England  and  America  that  "any  one  who  comes  into  a 
court  of  equity  seeking  relief  must  come  with  clean  hands." 
He  goes  on  in  a  way  much  approved  by  the  Yankee  mind  of 
answering  a  question  by  putting  another: 

"Before  the  Rector  and  Senate  of  the  University  of  Leipzig 
can  expect  the  court  of  public  opinion  to  symimthize  with  their 
allegations,  the  people  of  Franc*,  -England,  and  the  United 
States  will  certainly  wish  to  know  what  measure  of  protest,  if 
any,  the  Rector  and  Senate  of  the  University  of  Leipzig  recorded 
against  the  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  in  1914  by  the  German 
High  Command  of  the  scholars  associated  with  the  University  of 
Louvain  and  against  the  wanton  and  barbarous  destruction  of 
the  library  of  that  university. 

' '  They  will  also  wish  to  know  what  measure  of  protest,  if  any, 
the  Rector  and  Senate  of  the  University  of  Leipzig  have  recorded 
against  any  or  all  of  the  following  thirty-one  kinds  of  offense 
which,  it  has  been  proved  on  indisputable  evidence  gathered 
formally  by  national  and  international  commissions,  were 
committed  by  German  armies  and  German  agents  and  their 
allies  in  one  or  more  of  the  countries  invaded  by  them  during 
the  war  whose  issues  are  now  in  process  of  settlement. 

"Massacre  of  the  civilians,  putting  to  death  of  hostages, 
torture  of  civilians,  starvation  of  civilians,  rape,  abduction  of 
girls  and  women  for  the  purpose  of  enforced  prostitution,  de- 
portation of  civilians,  internment  of  civilians  under  brutal 
conditions,  forced  labor  of  civilians  in  connection  with  military 
operations  of  the  enemy,  usurpation  of  sovereignty  during 
military  occupation,  compulsorjf  enlistment  as  soldiers  among  the 
inhabitants  of  occupied  territory,  pillage,  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, exaction  of  illegitimate  or  exorbitant  contributions  and 
requisitions,  debasement  of  currency,  issue  of  spurious  currency, 
imposition  of  collective  penalties,  wanton  devastation  and 
destruction  of  property,  bombardment  of  undefended  places, 
wanton  destruction  of  religious,  charitable,  educational,  and 
historic  buildings  and  monuments,  destruction  of  merchant 
ships  and  passenger-vessels  without  examination  and  Avithout 
warning,  destruction  of  relief-boats  and  a  relief-ship,  bombard- 
ment of  hospitals,  attack  on  and  destruction  of  hospital-ships, 
breach  of  other  rules  relating  to  the  Red  Cross,  use  of  exploding 


and  expanding  bullets,  directions  to  give  no  quarter,  ill-treatment 
of  prisoners,  misuse  of  flags  of  truce,  poisoning  of  wells. 

"The  Rector  and  Senate  of  the  ancient  University  of  Upsala 
might  render  great  service,  not  only  to  science  and  to  scholar- 
ship, but  to  the  cause  of  civilization  itself,  if  they  would  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Rector  and  Senate  of  the  Universitj^  of 
Leipzig  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  and  the  Heidelberg  Academy  of  Science 
the  fact  that  acknowledgment  of  the  wTong-doing  on  the  part 
of  the  German  Go\  ernment,  the  German  armies,  and  the  German 
people,  and  contrition  for  that  wTong-doing,  are  the  first  and 
necessary  steps  in  the  rehabiUtation  before  the  world  of  German 
scholarship  and  German  science. 

"It  is  probably  Avithin  the  truth  to  say  that  the  universities 
of  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  are  awaiting  w'H 
deep  interest  and  no  small  measure  of  anxiety  some  sign  +h:  j 
German  scholarship  and  men  of  science  realize  the  offenses, 
public  and  private,  that  haAe  been  committed  by  the  Germans 
and  in  the  name  of  Germany  during  the  war  now  ending,  and 
some  evidence  that  these  scholars  and  men  of  science  feel  sincere 
regret  for  them. 

"We  have  not  forgotten  the  amazing  prostitution  of  scholar- 
ship and  science  to  national  lust  marked  by  the  formal  appeal 
to  the  civilized  world  made  by  German  professors  in  September, 
1914.  That  appeal  was  an  unmixed  mess  of  untruths,  and  the 
stain  which  it  placed  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  integrity 
of  German  scholars  and  men  of  science  will  forever  remain  one 
of  the  most  deplorable,  discouraging  events  of  the  war  Avhich 
German  militarism  and  Prussian  autocracy  forced  upon  the 
peaceful  and  liberty-loAing  nations  of  the  Avorld." 

To  the  composition  of  such  a  reply  the  New  York  Herald 
imagines  Dr.  Butler  sat  down  with  "a  certain  amount  of  relish," 
but  it  also  fears  that  "its  barbed  sentences  are  unlikely  to 
pierce  the  tough  hides  and  the  thick  skulls  of  the  conscienceless 
professors  of  Leipzig."  The  New  York  Globe  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "the  French  staff  did  exactly  what  self-respect  demanded," 
especially  in  view  of  these  weU-remembered  facts: 

"It- can  never  be  forgotten  that  German  professors  as  weU 
as  German  preachers  and  authors  not  only  undertook  in  the 
name  of  scholarship  and  science  to  justify  every  crime  of  German 
militarism,  but  that  they  led  in  the  teaching  of  the  monstrous 
doctrines  out  of  which  grew  that  militarism. 

"Dr.  Butler's  reply,  which  wiU  doubtless  reach  the  Leipzig 
professors  through  the  Swedish  University  which  transmitted 
the  appeal  to  Columbia,  ought  to  teach  German  professors  a 
lesson  if  their  Kultur-ta,mted  minds  can  absorb  any  of  the  refine- 
ments of  thought.  They  are  bound,  if  they  have  memories, 
to  observe  the  unpleasant  contrast  between  the  attitude  of 
American  educators  as  exprest  by  Dr.  Butler  now  and  the  almost 
servile  attentions  a  great  many  American  professors  showered 
upon  Gernaan  scholars  before  1914." 

Even  the  German  protest  does  not  suggest  that  the  French 
have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  reprisal,  nor  can  it  plant  a  prejudice 
in  our  minds,  knowing,  as  the  New  York  Times  shows,  its 
spirit  of  fair  play: 

"As  for  what  the  French  High  Command  has  done  in  Stras- 
bourg that  so  excited  the  indignation  of  Leipzig,  it  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  the  exi^ulsion  from  the  city  of  certain  persons  Avho 
claimed  to  be,  and  may  have  been,  scholars  and  men  of  science. 
What  those  persons  had  done,  or  were  charged  by  the  French 
with  doing,  is  not  revealed  by  the  documents  at  hand,  but  a 
considerable  part  of  the  world's  inhabitants  will  confidently 
assume,  from  their  knowledge  of  French  nature,  customs,  and 
policies,  that  the  banishments  were  fullj'^  justified  bj'  acts 
committed  or  conspiracies  hatched. 

"The  same  large  majority  will  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  conduct  of  tl^e  French,  even  as  described  by  the 
Germans,  there  is  not  included  any  one  of  tho  thirty-one  varieties 
of  cruelty  that  are  not  only  charged,  but  by  careful  investigation 
are  proved,  against  the  invaders  of  Belgium  and  France.  No- 
body in  Strasbourg  Avas  shot  or  hanged,  nobody  robbed  or  en- 
slaved, nobody  subjected  to  intolerable  personal  humiliation 
until  death  was  a  Avelcome  relief. 

"That  the  French,  noAvadays,  are  not  ahvays  kind  to  the 
Germans  is  made  more  than  probable  by  the  AATongs  that  the 
French  liaA'o  suffered  at  German  hands,  but  that  they  are  not 
revenging  those  wrongs  by  slaughtering  or  torturing  German 
scholars  or  men  of  science  it  A\'ould  take  no  elaborate  inquiry 
to  disclose." 
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ANOTHER  MAN  WHO  WROTE  SHAKESPEARE 

ANOTIIKR  SIIAKKSPEARK  comos  above  tho  horizon. 
/-\  For  tho  last  century  or  less,  literary  inoddlosomcnoss 
■^  -^  has  soomed  bound  to  loave  tho  citizen  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon  litth>  nior(>  than  liis  name.  When  the  claims  of  IJacon 
and  Kutland  wear  too  Miin  to  hohl  enough  water,  a  new  aspirant 
is  brought  forward.  Now  it  is 
William  Stanley,  the  si.xth  lOarl 
of  Derby,  and  his  sponsor  is  Mr. 
Abel  Lefranc,  of  the  College  of 
France.  A  little  odd,  it  seems, 
that  after  tlie  novelty  wore  off 
the  Baconian  claims  advocated 
by  such  int(^ll(>ctual  giants  as 
Delia  and  Donnelly,  the  quest 
for  a  new  Shakespeare  should  be 
left  to  foreigners.  Rutland  was 
championed  by  the  German, 
Karl  Bleibtren,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Frenchman,  Celes- 
tin  Demblon.  If  the  author  of 
the  new  volume,  "Sous  le 
Masque  de  William  Shake- 
speare," were  not  a  scholar  so 
well  known  there  would  be 
something  suspiciously  fortui- 
tous in  the  new  volume  with  its 
dedication  to  the  present  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris:  "Lord 
Derby,  .  .  .  ex-Minister  of  War, 
illustrious  descendant  of  one 
of  the  Norman  companions  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  of  a 
Queen  of  France,  and  of  the 
immortal  author  of  the  Shake- 
spearian plays."  A  pathetic 
and  heroic  touch  is  added  in  the 
sharing  of  this  dedication  with 
the  memory  of  the  author's 
son,  Robert  Lefranc,  "who  fell 
to  the  north  of  Verdun  on 
February  4,  1918,"  and  the 
hope  exprest  that  the  book's 
"contents  may  serve  to  attest 
the  soul  fraternity  of  two  great 
peoples,  joined  forever  for  a 
common,  glorious  destiny,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the 
human  civilization  of  which  his 
ancestor  [Derby's]  remains  the 
most  sublime  expression."  It 
was  no  ingenious  cryptogram  that  revealed  its  secret  to  Mr. 
Lefranc,  but  two  unconsidered  letters  buried  in  some  Eliza- 
bethan state  papers  that  gave  him  the  clue,  which,  says  Mr. 
Alvan  F.  Sanborn  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  he  built  up,  like 
Cuvier  his  skeleton,  from  a  single  bone.  Of  course,  Mr.  Lefranc 
had  long  suspected  that  Stratford  masquerader,  so  his  mind 
was  fallow  for  the  seed.     He  saj's: 

"Having  to  return  several  English  books  borrowed  from  a 
big  library,  I  took  a  last  hasty  glance  at  them.  I  was  profoundly 
moved  at  reading  in  one  of  them,  which  I  had  opened  at  random, 
the  following  (purely  incidental)  entry,  in  the  course  of  an  article 
consecrated  to  a  totallj^  unrelated  subject:  'From  a  letter  com- 
prised in  the  state  papers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  learn  that  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  in  June,  1599,  was  solely  occupied  with  writing 
pieces  for  the  comedians.'  This  testimony  is  formulated  in 
terms  that  are  almost  identical  in  two  letters  written  on  June  30, 
1599,  by  a  personage  called  George  Fenner  to  Uvo  correspondents 
(the  one  his  partner,  Balthazar  Gybels,  at  Antwerp,  and  the 


"THE   BRAWLING.   HUSKY   AIERCENARY." 

"Who  has  in  years  of  torment   drawn  down  the  finely   drawn 

vengeance  that  at  last-  holds  and  destroys  him."  Lionel  Barry  more 

as  Neri  in  "The  Jest." 


Other,  Sir  Humfredo  Galdclli,  or,  in  his  absence,  Giuseppe  Tus- 
inga,  at  Venice):  'Therle  of  D(>rby  is  busyed  only  in  penning 
comedies  for  the  commoun  i)layers,'  and  'Our  Krh;  of  Darby  is 
busyo  in  penning  cotiutiodyes  for  the  commoun  players.'  .  .  . 
In  reading  lliis  curious  reference  ...  1  ask(^d  my.self  whether 
so  precise  a  bit  of  information  might  not  furnish  the  one  so  long 
d(\sired  and  ori(  iit  reseiircli  in  a  new  direction.  The  grand 
seigneur,  wliose  literary  occui)ations  are  revealed  by  this  text, 

was  William  Stanley,  sixth  Earl 
of  Der))y.  As  to  the  dramatic 
works  composed  by  him  in 
1599,  all  continued  to  be  un- 
known. Not  a  singh-  comedy 
has  ever  been  cited,  play<'d, 
performed,  or  published  undcjr 
his  name,  to  th(i  best  of  our 
pres<>nt  information.  The  two 
letters  ih  which  his  name  ap- 
pears were  addrest  from  Lon- 
don, by  a  political  agent  who 
was  working  in  England  for  tho 
Catholic  cause,  to  correspondents 
at  Antwerp  and  at  Venice." 

The  combination  of  circum- 
stances here  cited  convinces 
the  French  writer  that  since 
the  plays  must  have  an  author 
"who  was  a  member  of  the 
English  aristocracy,"  here  is 
just  the  man.  Tliere  is  nothing 
in  common  between  the  plays 
and  "the  man  of  Stratford": 

"Everything,  in  brief,  appears 
to  us  mediocre  in  the  man  of 
Stratford:  his  portrait,  his  hand- 
writing, his  marriage,  his  love- 
affairs,  his  business  affairs,  his 
last  will  and  testament,  his 
soul.  We  can  never  recognize 
in  him  the  author  of  'King 
Lear'  or  of  'The  Tempest.' 
Per  contra,  the  career  of  William 
Stanley,  sixth  Earl  of  Derby, 
his  extended  travels,  his  tem- 
pestuous existence,  his  ordeals, 
and  his  passionate  attachment 
to  the  theater,  offer  us  the  most 
perfect  accord  conceivable  with 
the  works  of  the  greatest  creator 
of  souls.  .  .  .  There  is  a  funda- 
mental contradiction  between 
the  actor  from  Stratford  and 
the  refined  and  aristocratic  work 
with  which  he  is  considered  to 
have  made  his  debut  in  his  play- 
writing  career.  .  .  .  The  author 
of  the  pieces  played  and  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Shake- 
speare could  be  only  a  member 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  a 
patrician,  familiar  by  birth  and  by  education  with  the  politics, 
the  manners  and  morals,  the  traditions,  the  ideals,  the  sentiments, 
the  proccupations,  and  the  language  of  the  most  elevated  and  the 
most  polished  social  classes  of  the  Elizabethan  epoch.  .  .  .  All 
the  Shakespearian  plays,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  courts  of  kings  or  in  the  abodes  of  the  great.  Never 
have  the  ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  princely  and  aristocratic 
milieux  been  comprehended  and  described  with  a  more  intimate, 
a  more  subtle  penetration.  Similarly,  the  significance  of  race, 
of  nobility,  of  blood,  never  met  a  more  sympathetic  interpreter. 
No  genuine  connoisseur  can  hesitate  to  recognize  this  general 
trait  in  the  immortal  works.  Everywhere,  and  especially  in  the 
political  pieces,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  member  of  an  aristocracy 
who  is  speaking  and  that  he  treats  things  from  the  \'iew-point 
of  an  enlightened  noble,  with  the  conceptions  peculiar  to  a 
member  of  the  ruling  class.  All  the  plays,  be  they  borrowed 
from  English  history,  from  Greek  history,  or  from  Roman  his- 
tory, be  they  yclept  'Hamlet,'  'Cymbehne,'  'Othello.'  .  .  . 
'AWinter's  'Tale,'  or  'All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,'  prove  this 
amply  from  one  end  to  the  other." 


UNCENSORED   NEWS   OF   KOREAN   CHRISTIANS 


y^T  LEAST  FIVE  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARIES  in 
/-\  Korea  have  been  tlirown  into  jail,  arid  one  of  them, 
■^  -*-  Rev.  Eli  ]M.  Mo\\Ty,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  reported 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  Private 
information  denies  that  missionaries  have  so  far  in  any  way 
mixed  themselves  with  the  uprisings  of  Koreans  in  behalf  of 
independence  from  Japan,  tho  it  is  not  denied  that  their  sym- 
pathies are  engaged  in  the  Korean  aspirations  for  freedom  from 
the  Japanese  yoke.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Pyeng 
Yang,  dated  April  20,  saj'S  that  Mr.  Mowry  was  "found  guilty  of 
having  permitted  Koreans  to  use  his  premises  for  disseminating 


Pictures  by  courtesy  of  "  The  World  Outlook,"  Kew  Ifork. 

NATIVE  KOREAN  CHRISTIAN  PREACHERS, 

Whose  efforts  to  change  the  religion  of  Korea  are  opposed  by  Japan.     Bishop  Harris,  of  the  Methodist 

Church,  stands  in  the  center  of  the  group. 


propaganda  for  Korean  independence."  An  appeal  was  entered 
and  he  was  released  on  bail.  Tokyo  dispatches  assert  that 
"members  of  the  Christian  mission  at  Teigonari,  near  Seoul, 
clashed  with  gendarmes  during  a  riot."  Such  dispatches  contain 
possible  misstatements  of  fact  as  well  as  omission  of  other 
important  matters  owing  to  the  strict  censorship  of  Japanese 
authorities;  but  what  the  New  York  Times  calls  "an  American 
version"  of  the  present  Korean  troubles  is  pu)>lished  in  the 
form  of  an  "uncensored"  memorandum  written  by  the  Rev. 
A.  E.  Armstrong,  of  Toronto,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
now  in  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  said  to  have  been  in 
^eoul  as  late  as  March  17  and  his  memorandum  ^\'as  brought 
into  this  country  by  the  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  thus 
escaping  censorship.  Mr.  Armstrong  asserts  that  "only  by 
travelers  can  the  truth  reach  the  outside  world,  even  Japan 
itself,"  and  makes  these  "revelations": 

"What  I  learned  roused  my  indignation  and  sympathy — 
indignation  at  the  cruel  treatment  given  the  Koreans  by  Jap- 
anese pohce  and  soldiers,  sj'mpathy  for  an  opprest  and  defense- 
less people  crying  out  for  justic(>.  I  hoi^e  to  prepare  a  fuller 
stiitemeut  later,  and  shall,  tlicrcfore,  set  down  here  only  a  few 
points  which  should  be  noted. 


"1.  Missionaries  and  other  foreigners  in  Korea  were  as 
ignorant  about  the  plans  of  the  Koreans  as  the  Japanese  them- 
selves. The  civil  authorities  acknowledge  this,  but  the  military 
and  tho  Japanese  press  in  Japan  charge  the  missionaries  with 
instigating  the  uprising. 

"2.  It  did  not  originate  in  mission  schools,  as  alleged,  tho 
they  are  in  it,  as  government  schools  are. 

"3.  Foreigners  mar^■el  at  the  ability  and  thoroughness  Avith 
which  the  Koreans  organized  and  are  carrying  on  the  campaign. 
Even  the  oldest  British  and  American  citizens  had  no  idea  that 
the  Koreans  were  capable  of  planning  and  conducting  such  a 
wide-spread  rebellion. 

"4.  Their  methods  are  those  of  passive  resistance,  that  no 

violence  be  used  nor  resistance 
offered  to  arrest.  They,  even 
schoolgirls,  go  to  prison  singing, 
cheering,  and  shouting  '  Mansel ' 
(Japanese,  Banzai,  lit.,  10,000 
times  10,000  years).  This  cry, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  exprest, 
'Tongnip  wansei'  ('indepen- 
dence forever'),  has  united  the 
whole  nation. 

"5.  The  police  are  baffled  in 
their  efforts  to  find  the  leaders. 
Tho  thej'  arrested  the  thirty- 
tliree  signers  of  the  original  mani- 
festo, yet  the  program  continues, 
and  the  committee  is  unknown. 
When  a  Korean  pastor  was  asked 
by  an  official  who  was  behind 
the  movement,  he  replied,  'God 
Almighty!'  When  asked  who 
were  with  him.  he  said,  'Twenty 
million  Koreans!' 

"6.  Thirty  missionaries  gath- 
ered in  Seoul,  March  16,  that 
I  might  hear  the  situation  dis- 
cust.  Thej'  agreed  in  designat- 
ing the  Japanese  military  and 
police  and  gendarme  system  in 
the  Korean  peninsula  the  Ger- 
man machine !  Foreigners — con- 
suls, business  men,  missionaries 
— are  unanimous  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  system  which  has  ruled  Korea  since  1910. 
This  system  was  learned  from  the  Germans.  While  it  may 
have  been  crusht  in  Belgium  and  Europe  it  still  exists  in  Korea 
and  Asia. 

"7.  The  tortiu-es  Avhieh  the  Koreans  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  the  police  and  gendarmes  are  identical  with  those  employed 
in  the  famous  conspiracy  trials.  I  read  affidavits,  now  on  their 
way  to  the  United  States  and  British  Governments,  which  made 
one's  blood  boil,  so  frightful  were  the  means  used  in  trying  to 
extort  confessions  from  prisoners.  And  many  of  these  had  no 
part  in  the  demonstrations,  but  were  simply  onlookers! 

"8.  Missionaries  have  kept  out  of  all  connection  with  the 
revolution,  but  they  think  the  psychological  hour  may  come 
when  their  humanity  may  compel  them  and  other  foreigners 
to  declajre  their  attitude  and  protest  against  the  terrorism  which 
prevails.  A  meeting  of  all  the  foreigners  in  Seoul  was  called 
for  Alarch  19,  to  consider  what  they  should  do.  The  civil 
authorities  (who  should  be  differentiated  from  the  military) 
called  a  few  missionaries  into  conference  on  March  9,  and  were 
told  plainly  how  Japan  had  all  along  been  alienating  the  Koreans 
and  what  reforms  should  be  introduced.  Mr.  Usami  stated 
that  the  Government  intended  to  institute  certain  improvements. 
"9.  It  is  too  soon  to  predict  what  effect  this  outbreak  will 
have  on  Christianity  and  on  missionary  effort.  The  officials 
are  suspicious  of  the  foreigners  and  of  the  teaching  of  Christian- 
ity, especially  by  citizens  of  the  democratic  countries  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain.     1  was  in  Severance  Medical 
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Collfpfo  on  tho  17th,  when  it  was  searched  by  a  corps  of  police. 
Nothing  was  found,  of  course,  much  to  the  chagrin  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Chief  Procurator  and  his  insi)ectors  who  were  in 
charge.  Foreigners'  houses  have  jjrobably  been  searched  since 
then. 

"The  probable  outcome  will  not  be  independence,  tho  the 
Koreans  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  question  raised  in  the 
Peace  Conference.  There  should  be  the  granting  of  long- 
overdue  and  reasonable  r(*forni  measures.  The  Koreans  should 
have  freedom  of  speech,  press,  as.sembly,  petition,  and  travt>l, 
all  pf  which  liberties — the  common  rights  of  all  peoples — are 
denied  them.  They  should  also  luive  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  country.  At  })r(>s(>nt  even  a  A'illage  headman 
must  be  a  Japanese.  Justice  should  be  guaranteed.  A  Korean 
can  not  get  justice  in  a  Japant^se  court  if  his  opponent  is  a 
Japanese." 

Mr.  Armstrong  accuses  Japan  of  efforts  to  V)lot  out  Korean 
nationality  even  to  the  point  of  requiring  Koreans  to  learn  and 
speak  the  Japanese  tongue. 

"Their  4,200  years  of  history  are  ignored.  Surely  also  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  Ja!)anese  Government  and  the  major 
portion  of  the  .Japan(>se  people  should  change.  The  present 
policy  exploits  the  country  in  order  that  Japan  maj'  be  enriched 
and  treats  the  people  as  an  inferior  race.  Instead,  the  Japanese 
should  develop  the  country  for  the  mutual  benelit  of  Koreans 
and  Japanese,  if  not,  indeed,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Koreans, 
whose  land  it  is.  And  they  should  regard  the  Koreans  as  efjual 
to  the  Japanese.  Otherwise  the  Japanese  claim  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  racial  discriminations  is  pure  hypocrisy. 

"In  Tokyo,  on  March  21,  by  arrangement  of  Galen  M. 
Fisher,  National  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  Japan,  I  met 
a  few  Japanese  and  foreigners  and  discust  the  Korean  situation. 
One  of  the  Japanese  (a  member  of  the  Parliament,  who  will  be  in 
America  in  May)  told  me  that  the  more  the  world  knows  about 
Japanese  misrule  in  Korea,  the  better  it  will  be  for  Japan,  for 
thus  the  sooner  will  the  nation  get  rid  of  the  militarism  which 
now  dominates  the  Empire.  Later  he  telephoned  to  say  that  he 
had  conferred  with  the  Premier,  who  said  he  wished  that  a 
committee  of  missionaries  would  come  from  Korea  to  tell  him 
the  situation,  as  the  Government  was  ignorant  of  much  that 
was  taking  place  there. 

"Pubhcity,  in  the  opinion  of  the  missionaries,  is  absolutelj^ 
necessary  that  the  world  may  know  and  demand  justice  for 
Korea.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  Japan  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  international  opinion.  She  covets  the  world's 
good  will.  She  is  proud  of  and  very  much  wants  to  retain  her 
'place  in  the  sun.'  She  will  probably  act  ver\'  quickly  when 
she  knows  the  world's  mind  about  Korea. 

"I  promised  the  missionaries  that  I  would  help  make  the 
facts  known." 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Korea  received  by  the  Associated 
Press  states  that  the  Governor-General  received  a  delegation 
of  missionaries  who  had  visited  burned  villages  in  Korea,  in- 
cluding a  hamlet  fort^'-five  miles  southeast  of  Seoul,  where, 
it  was  stated  recently,  the  male  Christians  of  the  village  were 
summoned  and  shot  or  bayoneted.     The  dispatch  continues: 

"Governor  Hasegawa  said  he  regretted  that  the  facts  of  the 
massacre  were  as  stated,  but  those  responsible  for  them  would 
be  punished.  He  added  that  foreigners  might  be  assured  there 
would  be  no  repetition  of  such  incidtmts.  Foreigners  are  organ- 
izing a  plan  for  relief  of  the  homeless  and  destitute.  The 
Japanese  Government  and  Japanese  individuals  are  taking  a 
similar  course." 

The  New  York  Tribune  publishes  a  statement  of  Dr.  Synghan 
Rhee,  reported  as  having  been  named  Secretary  of  State  of  a 
Korean  provisional  revolutionary  government,  to  the  effect 
that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  intend  making  Korea  a  Chris- 
tian country  "once  it  is  free  of  Japan."     He  says: 

"Koreans  will  not  stand  for  a  heathen  autocratic  government 
like  that  of  Japan.  They  have  been  trained  under  American 
Christian  influence,  and  4he  leaders  are  all  imbued  with  Ameri- 
can democratic  ideas.  Seven  of  the  eight  members  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  provisional  government  are  Christians,  and  our 
government  will  naturally  follow  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment as  nearly  as  it  can  be  done. 

"Koreans  are  united.  Hatred  of  idol- worship  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  detestation  which  they  feel  for  Japanese  authority,  which 
requires  worship  "of  the  Mikado's  image." 


FINDING   SALOON   "SUBSTITIjTES '' 

TALK  ABOUT  THE  SALOON  h-aving  a  "vacuum" 
makes  The  Venango  Herald  "sick."  It  couples  the 
s'aloon  with  influcuiza,  and  about  the  jnatter  of  leaving 
a  vacuum  the  two  agcmcies  are  K(!en  on  a  par.  Nobody  felt  any 
regret  over  the  passing  of  the  irifhumza,  and  tliis  Pennsylvania 


A  GRATEFUL   KOREAN  PATIENT, 

Who  comes  to   a  Christian  medical  missionary  to  offer  a  pair  of 
Korean  socks  in  payment  for  the  removal  of  cataract  from  her  eyes. 


"dry"  organ  is  sure  we  shall  feel  the  same  way  about  the  saloon. 
Nevertheless  the  "vacuum"  is  apprehended  and  the  need  of 
"substitutes"  for  the  "social  institution"  about  to  pass  is 
insisted  on  by  many.  The  Salvation  Army,  as  usual,  is  fore- 
handed with  practical  suggestions,  and  announces  its  own  plan 
to  take  over  the  leas^  of  corner  saloons  wherever  possible  and 
make  them  into  "corner  clubs  for  working  men  and  boys." 
They  are  not  going  to  change  the  aspect  of  these  places  over- 
much, seeing  that  the  fixtures,  counters,  even  the  brass  rails,  will 
do  well  enough  as  the  machinery  for  selling  soft  drinks,  sand- 
wiches, "and  the  Salvation's  favorite  fruit,  the  doughnut." 
Commander  Evangeline  Booth  and  her  national  board  of  execu- 
tive officers,  says  the  New  York  Sun.  have  got  down  to  work  on 
the  plan,  w^hich  includes  in  its  scope  not  only  the  bars  in  New 
York  City,  but  the  gin-mills  of  the  country  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  Sun  finds  in  the  commander's  statement  a  good  word,  or 
almost  a  good  word,  for  the  saloon  as  it  is: 

"The  saloon  as  it  exists  to-day  is  not  wholly  bad.  I  say 
this  deliberately,  altho  I  believe  that  strong  drink  is  a  mocker 
and  that  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  destroys  both  body  and 
soul.  The  Salvation  Army  has  within  the  last  few  weeks 
demonstrated  in  its  province  of  New  York  the  psychology  of  the 
brass  rail.     There:  is  something  about  the  shiny  bar  which  brings 
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all  men  to  a  common  footing:.  The  easy  and  relaxed  attitude 
of  those  who  lean  against  the  mahogany  or  cherry  suggests 
solid  comfort.  Because  wine  and  beer  are  to  go,  shall  not  a 
man  take  his  ease  in  his  own  inn? 

"Therefore,  at  our  newly  opened  hotel  in  West  Fortj'-seventh 
Street  we  have  kept  the  bar  and  the  brass  rail,  and  the  bartender 
back  of  them.  Altho  soft  di-inks  are  served  there  instead  of 
hard  ones,  this  barroom  of  the  new  era  glows  with  good  cheer. 
The  Salvation  Army  would  deprive  no  man  of  his  livelihood. 
There  are  many  bartenders  of  genial  personality  and  good 
character  who  could  just  as  well  remain  behind  the  soft-drink 
bar  as  not." 

The  Venango  Herald's  wrath  seems  to  be  roused  over  the  im- 
plied tribute  to  the  saloon  in  the  word  "substitute."     What 
.may  supervene,  such  as  the  Salvation  Army  proposes,  seems  to 
The  Herald  onlj'  a  neglected  need.     It  prefaces  it's  staternent 
of  this  fact  by  a  little  lurid  reminiscence: 

"Years  ago,  when  a  lot  of  New  York  clergymen  were  talking 
about  'reforming'  the  saloon  and  when  a  great  bishpp  opened 
with  prayer  a  saloon  that  was  to  be  a  model,  the  New  York 
Telegraph  said: 

"'Talk  about  the  benefits  or  possible  benefits  of  the  saloon  is 
rot.    The  saloon  is  a  place  to  get  drunk  in.     That  is  all.'  .  .  .  . 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  few  things  which  the  saloon 
has  monopolized  because  of  their  value  as  adjuncts  to  its  busi- 
ness, that  the  public,  long  ago,  should  have  provided  apart 
from  the  saloon. 

"Probably  the  churches — and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  cities  that 
care  for  such  things — should  provide  more  rest-rooms  and 
recreation  places;  but  that  is  to  meet  a  need  that  always  existed, 
not  as  a  substitute  for  the  saloon.  As  well  call  the  chamber 
you  are  fitting  up  for  your  soldier  boy,  when  he  comes  home,  a 
'substitute'  for  the  trench  or  the  German  prison-camp." 

A  recent  writer  in  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  John  Collier, 
.discusses  "substitutes"  without  any  horror  of  the  word.  The 
welcome  these  new  proposals  are  calculated  to  meet  may  be 
deduced  from  the  favoring  conditions  in  "the  intensified  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  pervading  all  our  folk." 

"Through  the  war,  through  its  excitement,  its  sacrifices,  its 
great  triumph,  the  whole  American  people  have  experienced  a 
deepening  of  the  emotional  life,  a  widening  of  sympathies,  a 
renewal  of  the  romantic  nature.  We  have  been  rendered  more 
sociable,  we  have  been  given  a  taste  of  the  greater  life  which  is 
possible  to  all  men,  even  the  most  commonplace  men,  in  a  social 
organization  which,  by  chance  or  through  successful  planning, 
provides  for  a  quickened  psychic  pulse-beat.  This  state  of  the 
popular  mind  will  not  last  unless  it  be  made  use  of.  But  at  present 
it  holds  wide  the  door  for  great  social  enterprise,  especially  in 
the  field  of  recreation  and  education." 

He  calls  attention  to  the  resources  of  capital  which  might  be 
used  for  instituting  the  new  order  in  public  recreation: 

"First,  there  is  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  with  a 
fund  of  perhaps  fifteen  million  dollars,  money  contributed  by 
the  people  for  recreation,  which  waits  to  be  used  in  the  civilian 
community. 

"Secondly,  there  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  enormous  resources 
— also  received  from  the  people.  , 

"Thirdlj%  there- is  the  Red  Cross.  Assume  that  the  Red  Cross 
will  remain  a  specialized  organization  dealing  apart  from  the 
Army,  with  civilian  relief  and  health  aloius  What  relation  to 
health  would  an  adequate  recreation  program  bear? 

"In  the  first  place,  such  a  program,  which  Avould  insure  ac- 
tivity during  youtii,  and  during  maturity  as  well,  would  provide 
the  foundation  for  positive  health.  It  would  develop  the  major 
organs  and  would  reduce  the  degenerative  diseases  at  middle 
life  which  come  because  of  undeveloped  organs.  The  iminense 
problem  of  sickness  which  is  functional  rather  than  organic 
(perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  luunan  misery)  will  be  solved 
for  the  masses  only  by  developing  happiness — happiness  in  tlu> 
leisure  hours. 

"The  recreation  enterprise  of  the  future  will  be  composite. 
It  will  permit  of  loafing  and  bouhoinie  just  as  the  saloon  does. 
It  will  provide  for  the  shutting  out  of  the  women,  if  the  men  want 
it,  and  vice  veraa.  It  will  enable  the  father  to  escape  from  his 
family,  but  likewise  it  will  make  it  attractive  for  him  to  be  with 
his  family.     The  ground  fioor,  physically  and  figuratively  speak- 


ing, of  this  recreation  establishment  will  be  deyoted  to  casual 
interests,  to  loafing  and  talk  and  card-playing  and  silent  games, 
or  to  the  music  of  automatic  pianos.  Food  and  drinks  will  be 
served  in  this  part  of  the  establishment. 

"This  recreation  establishment  Mill  contain  a  theater,  and  in 
this  theater  the  best  of  commerciaUzed  motion-pictures  will  be 
shown.  .  .  .  But,  in  addition,  there  will  be  the  means  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  people  themselves  in  community  drama  which, 
as  the  institution  develops,  will  become  a  community  drama 
conceived,  written,  built,  staged,  costumed,  and  acted  by  the 
people.  This  community  drama  will  not  be  merely  a  talkfest. 
It  will  be  a  drama  allowing  for  action  of  the  bodj',  for  the  display 
of  color,  for  choral  singing,  for  pantomime  and  dancing." 


WAR-DEPARTMENT   PROBE   OF  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

SOMETHING  DEFINITE  to  go  on  wiU  soon  be  furnished 
l)y  the  War  Department  regarding  the  welfare  work  of  our 
several  agencies  so  generously  dowered  hy  the  American  peo- 
ple, so  that  criticism  and  defense  will  not  proceed  in  the  present 
haphazard  and  deplorable  fashion.  Late  in  February,  Secretary 
Baker  directed  to  be  sent  out  among  the  forces  in  France  a 
questionnaire  regarding  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  three 
other  agencies  will  likewise  come  in  for  report  from  the  soldier 
body  who  are  asked  to  furnish  something  more  than  "mere 
opinions."  "Estimates  of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  of  the 
proportion  of  all  the  work  among  the  soldiers  done  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,"  are  desired  by  this  inquiry;  but  all  allegations  must 
be  supported  by  evidence.  Information  of  this  inA'estigation, 
together  with  some  of  the  questions  the  boys  are  called  upon  to 
answer,  are  given  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Globe  by  Mr. 
Junius  B.  Wood,  writing  from  Coblenz.     Thus: 

"In  most  instances  the  divisional  inspectors  to  whom  the 
questionnaires  w^ere  addrest  turned  over  the  details  of  securing 
replies  to  the  various  regimental  and  battalion  chaplains,  and 
in  some  instances  to  enlisted  men.  The  different  units  were  given 
opportunities  to  express  their  opinions,  and  the  work  was  so 
thoroughly  handled  that  in  some  of  the  divisions  the  compiling 
of  the  answers  has  required  weeks.  Some  of  the  typical  ques- 
tions asked  were  these: 

"Were  the  canteen  prices  excessive  and  at  variance  with  the 
commissary  prices  or  higher  than  in  the  native  retail  stores? 

"Were  there  overcharges  for  tobacco,  matches,  fruit,  and 
chocolates? 

"Were  Avriting-paper,  pens,  pencils  given  to  the  soldiers,  and 
was  partiality  shown  to  officers  over  enlisted  men? 

"Did  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buy  articles  from  the  army  commissary 
and  then  charge  higher  prices? 

"Did  they  refuse  to  sell  matches  and  cigarets  to  the  soldiers 
because  they  did  not  have  the  change? 

"Did  the  attitude  of  the  workers  indicate  that  their  serving 
the  soldiers  was  a  privilege  for  the  soldiers? 

"  Was  there  a  tendency  toward  pacification  among  the  workers? 

"Was  there  feeling  between  the  chaplains  and  the  workers 
tending  to  create  jealousy? 

"Has  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  personnel  been 
such  as  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  organization? 

"Have  women  workers  been  detailed  as  mess  sergeants  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  messes? 

"Have  the  secretaries  shown  initiative  in  their  work,  and  have 
they  been  in  a  position  to  show  initiative? 

"Was  there  a  lack  of  workers  at  any  portion  of  the  front? 

"Was  the  attitude  of  the  secretaries  concerning  their  tasks 
grudging? 

"Was  the  attitude  of  the  secretaries  that  a  soldier's  life  is 
necessarilj^  demoralizing? 

"Is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  popular  with  the  officers?  And  if  not, 
why  not? 

"These  are  only  a  few  of  tlie  long  list  of  questions,  tho  the 
questionnaire  states  that  the  replies  need  not  be  limited  to 
these  inquiries.  In  the  last  few  daw  another  ooder  has  been 
issued  inviting  any  i)ers()n  haying  information  which  he  desires 
to  submit  woncerning  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  forward 
it.  Certainly  the  War  Department  will  be  buttressed  with 
suffi.-'ient  facts  to  answer  all  arguments  in  a  controversy  which  is 
looming  large.'  The  most  discust  project  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
among  the  soldiers  to-day  is  the  4bo,(K)0  francs  (.ffSCOOO) 
reenforced  concrete  stadium  being  erected  near  Paris." 
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You  get  double  quantity 
and  double  value 


Every  can  of  Campbell's  Soup  gives  you  double  the  quantity 
of  satisfying  soup.     And  every  spoonful  is  nourishing  food. 

When  you  consider  the  quantity,  the  quality,  the  beneficial 
effect  on  digestion  and  health — you'll  say  there  is  no  better  food- 
value  on  the  market  than 

CampbelFs  Tomato  Soup 


In  has  an  energy  value  of  its  own. 

In  the  ripe  red  Jersey  tomato  nature 
blends  tonic  acids,  sugars,  organic  seJts 
which  strengthen  digestion  and  aid  the 
body  processes  of  nutrition. 

In  this  wholesome  soup  these  valuable 
properties  are  combined  -with  other  sus- 
taining materials,  so  that  it  is  distinctly 
nutritious  as  w^ell  as  tempting. 

Served  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato  it  yields 
fifty  per  cent  more  energy  than  milk. 


Beside  its  own  nutritious  qualities,  its 
influence  on  digestion  makes  other  food 
yield  more  nutriment. 

This  fact  makes  it  an  important  feature 
of  the  meal,  an  important  means  of  health 
and  good  condition.  There  could  be  no 
value  more  vital  than  this. 

Order  this  appetizing  soup  from  your 
grocer  by  the  dozen  or  more,  and  have  it 
right  at  hand. 


Vegetable-Beef  Soup — a  new  Campbell  kind 

Delicious  vegetables  and  selected  beef  combined  w^ith^a 
rich  stock,  making  a  soup  remarkably  hearty  and  sub- 
stantial.    A  meal  in  itself.     Try  it. 

21  kinds 
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Hires 


Come  have  some  HIRES 


HIRES  —  the  really  satisfying  beverage.  It 
cools  parched  palates  farthest  south.  It  has 
snap  and  sparkle  and  goodness  of  taste.  Nothing 
in  Hires  to  create  an  unusual  craving — nothing  to 
unduly  stimulate. 

When  you  step  up  to  the  fountain  be  sure  you 
say  "Hires".  For,  when  you  get  Hires,  it's  brim- 
ming-over  with  the  purity  and  exhilaration  of  the 
woods  whence  many  of  its  ingredients  came.  But, 
be  sure.  If  you  simply  say  "rootbeer"  you  may 
be  served  some  artificially  flavored  drink.  You 
must  say  "Hires"  to  get  Hires. 


Juices  of  sarsaparilla,  birch  bark,  ginger, 
juniper  berries.  Don't  these  names  fairly 
savor  of  fresh,  woodsy  tang?  And  pure  cane 
sugar.  There  are  seventeen  reasons  why  you 
will  find  Hires  good— the  sixteen  natural  in- 
gredients— and  the  seventeenth  is  the  delight- 
ful combination  they  make — yet  you  pay  no 
more  than  for  an  artificially  fiavored  substi- 
tute. 

We  zealously  guard  the  purity  and  blended 
goodness  of  Hires.  Otherwise  it  wouldn't  be 
Hires.     Hires  is  natural — pure. 


Served  at  the  best  soda  fountains .  M lie t her  in  stone  mug,  glass  or 
paper  cup — equally  refreshing.  Hi?rs  is  also  carbonated  by  licensed 
bottlers.     For  sale  in  bottles  so  you  can  have   Hires  at  home. 


THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Hires  contains  juices  of  sixteen  roots,    barks,   herbs  and  berries 
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RECONSTRUCTION -PROBLEMS 


"Nations  . IN  Rebirth" — a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  Till.   fJIKRlK)    l)l(;i:sT  and 

especially   designed  for  High   School   I  sc 


I 


Editokial  Note. — In  the  Educational  Department  of  The  Litekary  Digest  the  claims  of  various  nations  for  a  new  alinemenl  of 
botoidaries  are  presented  as  the  selfsame  nations  set  them  down.  The  decisions  reached  hi/  the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  will  in 
due  course  be  reported  in  the  news  record  o/ The  Litf.kahy  Digest,  as  also  the  press  coin  merit  frotn  divers  anales. 


UKRAINE 


THE  SO-CALLED  LITTLE  RUSSIA  —  Two-thirds  of 
the  territory  of  Ukraine  is  made  up  of  the  steppes, 
great  plains  extending  six  hundred  miles  from  the 
Karpathians  to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  River 
Don.  Generally  speaking,  the  steppes  are  devoid  of  trees,  and 
the  larger  region,  according  to  the  New  York  World,  from  which 
we  cite  the  following  figures,  is  now  under  cultivation.  The 
approximate  area  of  Ukraine  is  330,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  estimated  at 
33,000,000.  The  largest 
seaport  city  is  Odessa, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  with 
an  approximate  popula- 
tion of  650,000.  Kief, 
the  capital  of  Ukraine, 
has  a  population  of 
626,000.  In  the  New 
York  World  we  read  fur- 
ther that — 

"  From  the  ninth  to 
the  fourteenth  century 
Ukraine  was  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom.  Then  be- 
gan an  era  of  domination 
by  the  Lithuano  -  Poles,  . 
which  lasted  for  250 
years.  During  the  ensu- 
ing Cossack  period,  one 
of  revolt  against  foreign 
masters,  Ukraine  reas- 
serted itself  as  a  free  nation  and  formed  a  republic.  The  last 
vestige  of  this  republic  was  removed  in  1775  by  Catherine  the 
Great,  Empress  of  Russia.  Since  that  time  Ukraine's  desire  for 
independence  never  diminished.  During  the  governmental  dis- 
orders in  Russia  in  1917  an  All-Ukraine  Congress  assembled 
and  prepared  a  manifesto  for  the  establishment  cf  a  Ukraine 
Government  "  without  separation  from  Russia."  Minister 
Kerensky  then  granted  autonomy  to  the  Ukrainians.  Following 
the  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  Government  in  November, 
1917,  Ukraine  declared  itself  a  republic  and  made  a  separate 
peace  with  Germanj*. 

WHO  THE  UKRAINIANS  ARE— The  UkTainians  are  nom- 
inalh'  distinguished  as  the  Little  Russians,  in  contrast  with  the 
Russians  generally  considered,  who  are  described  as  Great 
Russians.  The  Little  and  the  Great  Russians  constitute  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Russian  race.  White  Russians  make  up  the  other 
tenth,  and  they  are  settled  between  the  Great  Russians  of  the 
north  and  the  Little  Russians  of  the  south.  This  race  allot- 
ment is  very  clearly  shown  by  various  writers  on  Ukraine, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  Mr.  Isaac  Don  Levine,  author 
of  "  The  Resurrected  Nations"  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York). 

Ukraine,  the  word,  means  "  borderland,"  and  was  applied  to 
the  southern  region  of  Russia  by  the  Muscovites  of  the  north. 
If  the  Little  Russians,  or  Ukrainians,  as  Mr.  Levine  points  out, 
had  been  confined  to  Russia  they  would  have  come  into  pos- 
session of  all  the  territory  they  inhabited.  But  some  of  them 
fell  under  the  control  of  Austria-Hungary  and  became  known 
as  Ruthenes,  or  Ruthenians.  Most  so-called  Ruthenians  are 
to  be  found  in  eastern  Galieia,  So  it  happens  that  the  Little 
Russians  are  known  by  two  names,  Uki-ainians  and  Ruthenians, 


UKRAINE'S  BOUNDARY  CLAIMS. 


altho  in  early  history,  language,  religion,  and  customs  they  are 

one  people.     To  quote  this  informant  further: 

THE  GREAT  AND  LITTLE  RUSSIANS  —  "  The  history  of 
Russia  does  not  begin  with  the  history  of  the  Great  Russians, 
but  with  that  of  the  Little  Russians.  The  first  Russian  King- 
dom or  principality  was  established  in  Kief,  the  capital  of  what 
is  now  Little  Russia.  When  Kief  was  a  flourishing  town,  carry- 
ing on  trade  with  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  north  of  Russia 
was  still  undeveloped.  Had  no  external  forces  interfered,  Russia 
would  perhaps  have  de- 
veloped its  strength  in  the 
south  and  eventually  be- 
come dominated  by  the 
Little  Russians.  How- 
ever, the  Mongol  invasions 
swept  over  the  south- 
ern regions,  driving  the 
independent  chiefs  into 
the  marshy  and  forested 
north.  Kief,  the  'Mother 
of  Russian  Cities,'  as  it 
is  still  known,  was  con- 
quered, while  Moscow,  in 
the  heart  of  Great  Rus-' 
sia,  took  over  its  position. 
"  It  has  been  said,  and 
not  without  justice,  that 
had  Kief  continued  as 
the  capital  of  all  Russia, 
the  Ukrainian  problem 
would  never  have  arisen 
and  Little  Russia  would 
have  considered  itself  as 
an  integral  a  part  of  the 
country  as  Great  Russia.  The  difference  in  the  language  of  the 
two  groups  was  only  one  of  dialect.  However,  Muscovy  was 
from  the  \ery  beginning  a  highly  centralized  state,  and  Little 
Russia  was  never  permitted  to  share  in  its  councils  and  govern- 
ment. The  result,  of  course,  was  the  estrangement  of  the  latter 
from  its  northern  brother. 

"  Christianity  entered  Russia  through  the  south.  It  was 
when  Kief  was  just  rising  that  its  Grand  Duke,  Vladimir, 
joined  the  Greek  Church,  and  had  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kief 
baptized.  After  that  Christianity  spread  northward  and  pene- 
trated into  the  vast  country.  Kief  is  even  now  a  holy  city  to 
the  religious  Russians,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims 
flock  to  its  sacred  places  annually  from  every  corner  of  Russia. 
"  The  Tatar  invasions  from  the  east  drove  many  Little 
Russians  westward,  and  they  settled  in  western  Buko'ftina, 
eastern  Galieia,  and  the  ^surrounding  territory.  It  was  here 
that  the  Little  Russians  became  known  as  Ruthenes  in  later 
years.  This  dispersal  of  the  race  weakened  it,  while  to  the  north- 
west two  great  Powers  were  developing,  Lithuania  and  Poland. 
The  latter  obtained  control  over  Galieia  in  1340,  W'hen  the 
Polish  King  Casimir  the  Great  established  himself  in  Little 
Russia  upon  the  death  of  its  duke,  in  1339.  Lithuania  also 
coveted  part  of  that  southern  land,  and  the  two  kingdoms  finally 
divided  it  among  themselves,  Lithuania  taking  the  eastern 
regions  of  Little  Russia.  But  Lithuania  later  became  united 
Anth  Poland,  so  that  Little  Russia,  from  the  Karpathians  to  the 
Don,  was  incorporated  with  Greater  Poland." 

POLISH  AND  LITHUANIAN  RULE  IN  UKRAINE— Reli- 
gious oppression,  according  to  this  informant,  weighed  upon  the 
Orthodox  Little  Russians,  who  were  disqualified  from  the  Diets 
unless  they  conformed  to  Roman  Catholic  tenets.  Originally  the 
Little  Russians  were  peasants,  but  the  establishment  of  serfdom 
in  the  northern  countries  started  a  stream  of  freemen  and  crimi- 
nals to  the  southern  steppes  of  the  borderland — Ukraine.    They 
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formed  a  nucleus  for  the  Cossacks,  free- 
lances banded  together  by  the  Polish 
Government  to  face  Tatar  and  Tm-kish 
invaders.  Freedom  was  a  doctrine  of  the 
Cossacks,  and  when  the  grip  of  the  Lithu- 
anian and  Polish  nobles  came  close  to 
imposing  serfdom  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Ukraine,  enmity  sprang  up  between  the 
Ukrainians  and  their  masters.  Religious 
and  economic  oppression,  we  are  told, 
molded  a  national  consciousness  in  the 
Little  Russians,  which,  as  usual,  mani- 
fested itself  in  revolt.  The  spirit  of  re- 
bellion, prevalent  all  through  Ukraine,  was 
concentrated  in  the  independent  Cossack 
communities  located  along  the  lower 
Dnieper  River.  The  banner  of  insurrec- 
tion was  raised  in  1648  by  the  Cossacks 
under  the  leadership  of  their  great  hetman 
Bogdan  Khmelnitsky.    We  read  then: 

A  COSSACK  LEADER—"  Khmelnitsky 
was  a  small  Cossack  landowner.  He  had 
been  subjected  to  cruel  ill-treatment  by  a 
Polish  noble.  Unable  to  obtain  redress  by 
law,  he  centered  his  efforts  on  eonsolidating 
the  spirit  of  discontent  among  his  brethren. 
With  a  force  of  Cossacks  and  Tatars  he 
started  out  northward  in  1648,  annihilating 
all  the  Poles  and  Polish  Jews.  A  Polish 
leader,  Potocki,  made  an  attempt  to  stop 
his  march  with  a  force  of  four  thousand. 
This  contingent  was  wiped  out,  and  a  week 
later  another  Polish  army  was  disastrously 
defeated  by  the  rebels.  The  rising  now 
assumed  vast  proportions,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  insurgent  Ukrainians  gather- 
ing about  Khmelnitsky.  The  path  of  the 
Ukrainian  advance  was  marked  with  un- 
exampled bloodshed.  Terrible  atrocities 
were  committed;  whole  cities  were  wiped 
out,  so  deep  was  the  feeling  of  revenge  in 
the  Cossack  heart.  Poland  was  fairly 
shaken.  An  enormous  army  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  was  finally  recruited  by  the 
Poles  to  stop  the  advancing  warriors.  The 
battle  that  ensued  was  a  decisive  victory 
for  the  Cossacks. 

"The  Poles  then  offered  terms  to  the 
Cossacks,  but  they  were  rejected  by 
Khmelnitsky.  Under  the  personal  leader- 
ship of  the  King,  the  Poles  continued 
desperately  their  efforts  to  subdue  the 
risin'^.  On  the  part  of  the  Poles  it  was 
really  a  fight  for  the  'privileges  of  the  nobles 
and  for  religious  intolerance,'  while  the 
Cossacks  fought  for  freedom.  After  many 
battles  the  latter  were  defeated  and  a  peace 
was  concluded,  but  one  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Hostilities  were  renewed  and  the 
Cossacks  found  it  necessary  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  Muscovite  Czar. 
Khmelnitsky  sent  an  envoy  to  the  northern 
ruler  offering  Little  Russia  to  him  as  an 
autonomous  unit.  The  treaty  of  Pere- 
yaslav,  concluded  between  Ukraine  and 
Russia  in  1654,  stipulated  that  the  former 
retain  its  separate  organization  under  the 
egis  of  Moscow." 

RESULTANT  UKRAINE  GOVERN- 
MENT— The  Ukrainian  governmental  sys- 
tem was  "  crudely  republican,"  and  en- 
dured even  under  the  Czar's  suzerainty, 
according  to  treaty.  If  Khmelnitsky  had 
lived  long  enough  to  establish  firmly  the 
proper  relations  with  Moscow,  Ukraine's 
autonomy  might  have  proved  more  or  less 
durable.  But  he  died  in  1657,  and  Russia 
began  to  work  toward  the  complete  fusion^ 
of  Little  and  Great  Russia.     By  tlie  peace 
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of  1667,  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Poland,  Poland  obtained  the  part  of 
Ukraine  which  adjoined  it,  Avith  the  result 
that  this  section  lost  its  autonomy. 
Eastern  Ukraine  sought  an  alliance  with 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  during  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
Russian  rule.  In  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Poltava.  1709,  Sweden  was  disastrously 
defeated,  and  Ukrainian  autonomy  was 
entirely  abolished  by  Peter.  At  the  same 
time  as  Ukraine's  political  institution  was 
being  demolished,  Russia  initiated  mea- 
sures of  repression  against  the  Ukrainian 
language,  such  as  prohibition  of  the  print- 
ing of  Ukrainian  books  in  1720  and,  soon 
after,  the  closing  of  Uki-ainian  schools.  In 
1772  and  1793-95,  when  Poland  was 
partitioned,  those  parts  of  Ukraine  which 
belonged  to  it  were  taken  over  by  Russia, 
except  eastern  Galicia  and  part  of  Buko- 
wina,  which,  known  as  Ruthenia,  went 
to  Austria  as  Polish  territory.  The  modern 
Ukrainian  problem,  we  are  told,  dates 
from  this  division,  and  is  really  a  double 
problem,  that  of  the  Ukrainians  in  Russia 
and  of  the  Ukrainians  in  Galicia.  In  the 
first  country  they  were  subjected  to  in- 
tense Russification,  while  in  the  second 
they  were  controlled  by  the  Poles,  who 
wished  to  have  them  Polonized. 

IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY— 
Advancing  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  we  are  advised  by  Mr. 
Levine  that  Austria  began  a  new  method 
of  dealing  with  Galicia.  Formerly  Austria 
had  sustained  the  Poles  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  Ruthenians.  To  curb  the  Poles 
and  to  embarrass  Russia,  before  the  war, 
Austria  encouraged  the  national  aspirations 
of  Ukraine.  It  is  reported  that  the  Teuton 
monarchies  designed  a  united  autonomous 
Ukraine  in  order  to  weaken  Russia. 
Ruthenian  professorships  were  founded 
in  the  University  of  Lemberg  and  extensive 
literature  from  Galicia  to  propagate  the 
spirit  of  Ukrainian  nationalism  was  secret- 
ly circulated  in  Russian  Ukraine.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century  several 
Ukrainian  revolutionarj^  parties  were  oper- 
ating in  Russia.     We  read  then: 

"  The  conditions  under  which  the 
Ukrainians  lived  in  Galicia  finally  culmi- 
nated in  a  general  strike  in  1902,  which 
extended  over  all  of  eastern  Galicia.  This 
was  preceded,  in  1897,  by  a  conflict  with  the 
Poles,  which  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
eight  Ukrainians  and  many  wounded.  In 
1900  two  political  parties  were  organized 
l)y  the  Ukrainians  in  Galicia.  They  de- 
manded the  division  of  Galicia  into  two 
parts.  Eastern  and  Western,  the  former  to 
be  constituted  as  a  separate  Ukrainian 
province.  It  was  these  parties  who  were 
responsible  for  the  strike  in  1902  and  for 
the  numerous  subsequent  demonstrations. 
The  revolutionary  outbreaks  in  Russia  in 
1905  reverberated  in  eastern  Galicia,  and 
the  Ukrainian  movement  there  gained  in 
intensity  just  as  the  Polish  policy  of  sup- 
pression grew  in  severity.  The  dramatic 
climax  of  the  coijtest  occurred  in  1908  when 
the  Polish  governor  of  Galicia,  Count 
Potocki,  was  shot  by  Miroslav  Siehinsky.  a 
Ukrainian  studejit.    The  indictment  of  the 


assassin  recognized  the  fact  that  the  shoot- 
ing was  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainian  peasants  against  the  Polish 
nobility,  admitting  that  the  slain  governor 
supported  the  Russian  policy  in  Galicia. 
In  1913  a  semioSieial  Russian  statement 
said  that  a  secret  pact  between  the  Polish 
leaders  in  GaUcia  and  the  Russian  Prime 
Minister  Stoh-pin  was  in  existence.  This 
agreement  apparentlj^  was  the  result  of 
the  menace  which  the  Ukrainian  demo- 
cratic movement  constituted  to  both  the 
Russian  autocracy  and  Polish  aristocracy. 
Siehinsky  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  admitted 
after  the  United  States  Government 
held  his  offense  to  have  been  a  political 
act. 

"  The  Great  War  brought  Galicia  into 
the  international  arena.  The  Russian 
armies  occupied  Galicia  in  1914,  and  im- 
mediately the  Czar's  government  institut- 
ed a  campaign  of  Russification  there.  The 
reactionary  Russian  Governor- General, 
Count  Bobrinsky,  issued  a  proclamation 
in  which  he  announced  that  he  considered 
'  Lemberg,  in  East  Galicia,  the  real  cradle 
of  Great  Russia,  since  the  original  popula- 
tion was  Russian,'  and  that  he  intended  to 
reorganize  the  country  on  the  basis  of 
Russian  ideals.  The  Russian  language  was 
immediately  introduced  and  the  Ukrainian 
prohibited.  Russian  officials  were  ap- 
pointed and  the  Ruthenian  Uniate  Church 
subjected  to  persecution.  The  Ukrainian 
deputy  Levitsky  protested  in  the  Austrian 
parliament  against  the  Russian  activities, 
while  in  the  Russian  Duma  the  same 
methods  were  denounced  by  the  radical 
members.  When  the  Russians  were  driven 
out  of  Galicia  and  Russian  Poland  was 
occupied  by  the  Central  Powers,  the  latter 
sought  to  win  the  support  of  the  Poles  by 
setting  up  a  reunited  Poland  under  their 
protection.  The  Ukrainians  in  Galicia 
were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  in- 
corporated ih  Poland  and  again  raised 
theil"  voices  for  autonomy." 

THE    RUSSIAN    REVOLUTION  —  But 

the  outburst  of  the  Russian  revolution, 
Mr.  Levine  relates,  "  quickly  gave  birth  " 
to  a  Ukrainian  National  Assembly,  or 
Rada,  which  met  at  Kief.  The  hope  of  the 
Ukrainian  nationalists  was  a  union  with 
free  Russia  on  a  federal  basis.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  told,  the  provisional 
governments  of  Lvov  and  Kerensky  "still 
dreamed  of  a  centralized  and  indivisible 
Russia."  If  Kerensky  had  realized 
Ukraine's  just  demands  for  autonomy, 
according  to  Mr.  Levine,  the  later  course 
of  events  might  have  been  different,  for 
Ukraine  did  not  come  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Bolsheviki  when  they  seized 
the  government  in  Petrograd.  Nationalist 
Ukraine,  nevertheless,  adopted  an  open 
mind  toward  Russia,  altho  the  "  separa- 
tists," mostly  Austrophiles  from  Ruthenia, 
attained  considerable  influence  in  Ukrain- 
ian circles.  But  to  prove  that  Ukraine's 
liberal  policy  held  sway,  Mr.  Levine 
quotes  the  proclamation  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  Council,  dated  November  20, 
1917,  which  is  the  Ulcraine's  declaration 
of  independence,  and  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

"  Ukrainian  people  and  all  peoples  of 
the  Ukraine  !  An  hour  of  trials  and  diffi- 
culties has  come  for  the  land  of  the  Russian 
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•Why  some  Furniture 

never  seems  to  grow  old 


Expensive  repairs  can  be  avoided  by 
taking  a  little  care  to  protect  the 
surface  of  the  metal  trim  on  your 
buildings.  Remember  how  it  is 
exposed.  Keep  it  well  protected 
and  rust  won't  have  a  chance. 


If  we  ever  stopped  to  count  the 
number  of  feet  that  pass  up  and 
down  the  door  steps  of  our  homes, 
we  would  appreciate  better  what 
their  surface  has  to  stand.  Once 
the  wood  gets  really  worn,  through 
lack  of  protection,  it  never  can  be 
made  to  look  as  good  as  new.  A 
tough  coat  of  protection  saves  the 
surface. 


^^OME  furniture  never 
seems  to  grow  old.  Old 
in  its  association,  yes.  Old, 
too,  in  an  affection  we  some- 
times have  for  even  inanimate 
things  —  but  not  old  in  the 
sense  of  shabbiness. 

Protection  of  the  surface  is 
the  secret  of  the  continued 
good  looks  of  furniture.  It 
is  the  surface  of  the  furniture 
that  bears  the  burden  of  con- 
stant wear.  It  is  the  surface 
we  see.  As  long  as  the  surface 
is  kept  protected,  good  furni- 
ture stays  good  and  grows 
more  valuable  yearly. 

And  furniture,  after  all,  only 
illustrates  a  point. 

In  your  case,  the  surface  in 
danger  may  be  something  very 


different — as  different  as  the 
metal  trim  on  your  building, 
or  the  steps  of  your  house. 
As  daily  wear  affects  the  sur- 
face of  furniture,  so  rust  affects 
metal  and  scuffing  feet  affect 
door  steps. 

"Save  the  surface  and  you 
save  all." 

Surface  gives  the  first  foot- 
hold to  wear,  rust,  decay  and 
all  destruction.  The  gospel 
of  thrift  as  applied  to  •  the 
things  we  own  is  the  gospel 
of  preserving  the  surface. 

c 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will  find 
as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will  tell  you 
some  startling  new  things  about  preventing  loss, 
through  surface  protection.  Thoroughly  illus- 
trated. Send  for  a  copv.  Address  Educational 
Committee,  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  Room 
632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


THIS   ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Educational  Committee  representing  the  Paint. 
Varnish  and  Allied  Industries,  whose  products,  taken  as  a 
whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and 
beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal, 
cement    and    manufacturing     industries,     and    their   divisions. 


''SAVE    THE    SURFACE    AND    YOU    SAVE  ALV- ^^uft^  ^  %mi4X 
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Writes  a  Strong,  Rich  Blue 

Every  bottle  of  Carter's  Writing  Fluid  is  uniform  in  strength. 
If  you  have  been  having  trouble  with  your  ink,  if  it  has  been 
weak   or  muddy   in  color  — 

if  you  want  a  clear,  snappy 
color  that  flows  freely  from 
your  pen,  that  makes  writing 
a  pleasure,  then  ask  for 

CARTER'S 
WRITING  FLUID 
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LUEBLACK 
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The  intensity  of  the  Carter  Blue  is  an 
indication  of  Carter  Quality.  No  dye, 
however  good,  can  be  successfully  in- 
corporated with  a  poorly  developed  or 
muddy  base.  The  pleasing  Carter  color 
may  be  traced  directly  back  through 
the  Carter  laboratories 

—  to  the  rigid  selection  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  their  proper  handling, 

—  to  the  nine  exacting  laboratory  tests 
to  which  each  lot  of  ink  is  subjected, 

—  to  constant  experimentation  guided 
by  sixty  years  of  experience  as  manufactur- 
ing chemists, 

—  in  short,  to  the  highest  standards  of 
manufacture,  reinforced  by  our  laboratory 
ideal, 

"  Nothing  so  good  that  it 
can't  be  better. " 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 
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Republi<\  III  \\w  north,  in  tho  capitals 
(Petrotrrafl  and  Moscow),  a  bloody,  intcr- 
nccino  struKKl*'  i«  in  progress.  A  central 
govuriiinciit  no  loiijjtir  t<.\ists,  and  aiia-rcby, 
disorder,  and  ruin  aro  spreading  through- 
out the  state. 

"  Our  <i(nintry  also  is  in  danger.  With- 
out a  strong,  united,  and  popular  gov- 
ernment, Uki'aine  also  may  fall  into 
the  abyss  of  ci^^l  war,  slaughter,  and 
destruction. 

"  Peoi)le  of  Ukraine,  you,  together  with 
the  brother  peoples  of  Ukraine,  hav«*  en- 
trusted us  with  the  task  of  protecting 
rights  won  by  struggle,  of  creating  order 
and  building  up  a  «^new  life  in  our  laud. 
And  we,  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada,  by 
your  will,  for  the  sake  of  creating  order 
in  our  country  and  for  the  sake  of  saving 
the  whole  of  Russia,  announce  that  hence- 
forth Ukraine  becomes  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic.  Without  separating 
from  the  Russian  Republic  and  preserv- 
ing its  unity,  we  take  up  our  stand  firmly 
on  our  lands  that  with  our  strength  we  may 
help  the  whole  of  Russia  and  that  the 
whole  Russian  Republic  may  become  a 
federation  of  free  and  equal  peoples 

"  Likewise  we  shall  insist  that  at  the 
Peace  Congress  the  rights  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  Russia  and  outside  Russia  shall 
not  be  infringed  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 
But  until  peace  comes  e\'ery  citizen  of  the 
Republic  of  Ukraine,  together  with  the 
citizens  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Rus- 
sian Republic,  must  stand  firmly  in  their 
positions  both  at  the  front  and  in  the 
rear 

"  Citizens  !  In  the  name  of  the  National 
Ukrainian  Republic  in  federal  Russia,  we, 
the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada,  call  upon  all 
to  struggle  resolutely  with  all  forms  of  an- 
archy and  disorder,  and  to  help  in  the  great 
work  of  building  up  new  state  forms,  which 
will  give  the  great  and  powerful  Russian 
Republic  health,  strength,  and  a  new  future. 
The  working  out  of  these  forms  must  be 
carried  out  at  the  Ukrainian  and  all- 
Russian  Constituent  Assemblies." 

EFFECT  OF  BOLSHEVISM  —  Between 
Ukrainian  Nationalism  and  BolsheAdsm  in 
Ukraine  there  began  a  struggle  as  the 
effect  of  the  overwhelming  Bolshevik  wave 
in  Russia.  The  struggle  did  not  last 
long,  Mr.  Levine  reminds  us,  because  the 
Ukrainian  nationalist  element  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Central  Powers,  who 
were  "  naturally  interested  in  disrupting 
Russia."  The  Ukrainians  made  a  separ- 
ate peace  with  the  Central  Powers  and 
we  are  told  that — 

"  As  a  result  of  the  separate  peace  the 
Teutons  extended  their  influence  in  Ukraine 
and  finally  dissolved  the  Ukrainian  Nation- 
al Rada  and  set  up  in  its  stead  a  dictator- 
ship headed  by  Hetman  Skoropadsky,  who 
remained  in  power  leaning  on  German 
bayonets.  The  downfall  of  the  Central 
Powers  naturally  led  to  the  downfall  of 
their  puppet.  The  breakup  of  Austria 
liberated  the  Austrian  Ukrainians,  or 
Ruthenians,  and  there  was  no  apparent 
obstacle  toward  their  union  with  Russian 
Ukraine.  But  such  an  obstacle  did  arise 
as  soon  as  the  Poles  learned  that  the 
'Ukrainian  National  Council  took  over  the 
administration  of  eastern  Galicia.  The 
former  would  not  admit  the  national 
claims  of  the  Ruthenians,  and  war  be- 
tween the  two  races  opened  when  Lemberg 
was  occupied  by  the  Ukrainians.  Polish 
troops    reconquered    the    city,     but     the 
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Ukrainians  besieged  it  again   in   .January, 
U)l!>. 

"  The  Ukrainian  i)roblem  is  fairly  com- 
l)li('at(Ml.  The  Russian  Ukrainians  <lo  not 
demand  comj)lete  si^paration  fnnn  Russia, 
realizing  that  it  would  cut  off  the  latter 
from  the  Black  Sea  and  virtually  strangle 
the  hundred-million  nation  to  the  north. 
Russian  Ukraine  would  then'i'ore  j)refer  to 
become  an  autonomous  nuMuber  of  an  all- 
liussian  federation.  The  Ukrainians  in 
(lalicna  and  Bukowina  are  actuated  by  two 
motiA'es  mainly.  First,  liberation  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Polish  nobility  and  separation 
from  Poland.  Secondly,  reunion  with 
their  brethren  to  the  east. 

"  If  the  principle  of  self-determination 
be  justly  applied  to  the  Ukrainian  prob- 
lem, its  solution  would  necessarily  follow 
ethnic  lines.  But  these  lines  are  rather 
vague  in  the  east  and  north,  where  the 
Little  Russians  and  Great  Russians  and 
Whit  e  Russians  are  merged.  The  Ukrainian 
National  Council  claimed  in  Russia  for 
Ukraine  the  pro\inces  of  Kief,  Podolia, 
Volhynia,  Chernigof  Poltava,  Kharkof, 
Yekaterinoslav,  Kherson,  and  Tauris  (less 
the  Crimea).  In  addition,  it  claimed  some 
districts  of  other  adjoining  provinces, 
including  that  of  Kholm,  which  the  Poles 
also  claimed  for  Poland,  thus  creating 
another  Polish-Ukrainian  quarrel.  The 
main  dispute  is,  of  course,  in  Galicia.  The 
Poles  claim  Lemberg,  the  capital  of 
eastern  Galicia,  on  the  ground  that  a 
majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  Poles. 
Counting  the  Polish  Jews,  this  is  true  of 
Lemberg  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  But 
do  the  Polish  Jews  prefer  Poland  to 
Ukraine?  And  what  about  the  indispu- 
table fact  that  the  larger  territory  in  the 
midst  of  which  Lemberg  is  situated  is 
inhabited  by  a  majority  of  Ukrainians? 

"  When  the  ethnographic  frontiers  of 
Ukraine  are  drawn,  it  emerges  a  vast 
country,  stretching  from  the  Karpathians 
to  the  Caucasus.  On  the  south  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Black  Sea,  Roumania, 
and  Hungary;  on  the  west,  by  Czecho- 
Solvakia  and  Poland;  on  the  north  and 
east  by  Russia.  According  to  the  Russian 
Imperial  census  of  1897  there  were  22,- 
000,000  Uki'ainians  in  Russia,  and  their 
number  must  have  considerably  increased 
in  the  foUoM  ing  twenty  years.  In  eastern 
Galicia  and  Bukowina  there  were  4,000,000 
Ukrainians,  bringing  the  present  total  for 
the  nation  well  above  30,000,000,  spread 
over  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  a  territory  almost  as  large  as 
France  and  Spain  combined. 

"  Ukraine  is  an  extremely  fertile  and 
wealthy  country.  Without  Ukraine,  Russia 
would  be  unable  to  breathe  and  prosper. 
A  settlement  of  the  Ukrainian  problem 
can  therefore  not  be  effected  without 
consideration  for  Russia,  as  the  latter 
would  sooner  or  later  break  the  barrier 
of  an  independent  Ukraine  and  provoke 
another  war.  The  Ukrainians  realize 
this  and,  while  pleading  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  national  rights,  express  their 
willingness  to  enter  a  federation  of  Russian 
states  patterned  after  the  United  States 
of  America." 

LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE  — A 

high  place  among  Slavic  languages  is 
allotted  to  the  Ukrainian,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  most  melodious  of  Slavic  tongues, 
and,  next  to  the  Italian,  the  language  most 
suitable  for  singing.  Of  greatest  im- 
portance, however,  is  the  richness  of  the 
language,  we  learn  from  the  volume,  en- 
titled  "Ukraine,"   bv  Stephen  Rudnitskv 
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(Ukrainian     Alliancti     of     America,     New 
York),  who  t(<Ils  us  furthcjr  that: 

"The  coirimon  piio()le  ha,ve  colle<:t.ed  and 
preserved  the  treasures  of  the  Ukrainian 
language.  While  the  vo(ral)ulary  of  an 
F^nglish  farmer,  according  to  Ratzel,  does 
not  inchnie  more  than  thnm  hundred  words, 
the  Ukrainian  peasant  uses  as  many 
thousands.  And,  incidentally,  the  purity 
of  the  language  is  remarkable.  Barely 
a  few  borrowed  words  hav<i  been  intro- 
duced into  the  language  of  the  peoplo 
through  th(!  (lenturies  of  contact  with 
neighboring  j)eoples.  Th«^y  disappear  (sn- 
tirely  amid  the  w«ialth  of  pure  Ukrainian 
words.  What  interests  us  geographers  and 
natural  scientists  most  of  all  is  the  won- 
derful wealth  of  the  colloquial  language  in 
very  striking  names  for  surface  forms, 
natural  phenomena,  plants,  and  animals. 
The  <x)nstruction  and  codification  of  tho 
Ukrainian  terminology  of  natural  sciences 
and  geography  were,  therefore,  very  easy. 
The  infant  science  of  the  Ukraine  pos- 
sesses a  terminology  whi('h,  for  example, 
far  sm*passes  the  Russian. 

"The  most  important  proofs  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  language  an; 
Ukrainian  literatiu'e  and  Ukrainian  science. 
The  Ukrainian  language  has  given  proof, 
through  its  development  of  a  thousand 
years,  that  it  is  capable  of  giving  expression 
to  the  loftiest  produ(;ts  of  human  feeling 
and  human  intellect." 


LAKES  FULL  OF  EPSOM  SALTS— On 

Krtiger  Mountain  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, within  a  few  miles  of  each  other, 
are  two  lakes,  one  on  each  s'ide  of  the  in- 
ternational boundary,  from  which  large 
amounts  of  natm-al  Epsom  salts  have  been 
mined  and  shipped.  Saj's  a  writer  in 
The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  (San 
Francisco,  March  1): 

"Photographs  of  the  lakes,  made  in 
connection  with  a  study  of  the  occurrence 
by  Olaf  P.  Jenkins,  suggest  a  snow- 
covered  field  with  dark  areas,  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  occupying  about  half  the  total 
area.  The  dark  spots  are  shallow  pools  of 
brine,  immediately  beneath  which  are 
soUd  rockhke  masses  of  epsomite.  The 
areas  between  the  spots  are  white  and 
consist  of  efflorescent  salts  resting  on  black 
mud.  During  the  rainy  season  the  rise  of 
water  in  the  lakes  causes  the  spotted  ap- 
pearance to  vanish.  The  smaller  of  the 
lakes  is  in  Washington,  and  contains  nearly 
pure  magnesium  sulfate.  The  Canadian 
lake  contains  sodium  sulfate  (Glauber's 
salts)  mixed  with  magnesiimi  sulfate. 
Other  lakes  in  the  vicinity  show  a  pre- 
dominance of  sodium  sulfate.  Rocks  in 
the  vicinity  contain  pjTite  and  pyrrhotite. 
These  ma.-s',  upon  oxidation,  have  pro- 
duced sulfates,  which  reacted  with  the 
magnesia  and  Ume  of  the  rocks.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  between 
the  epsomite  and  the  underhdng  me- 
tamorphic  rocks  is  a  thin  layer  of  gypsum. 
A  })oint  of  much  interest  is  the  expansive 
force  with  which  a  satm-ated  solution  of 
the  Epsom  salts  crystaUizes  upon  a  sudden 
drop  in  the  temperature.  This  was  suf- 
ficient to  split  a  three-inch  iron  pipe  from 
end  to  end.  It  was  also  found  that 
crystallizing  salts  could  not  be  kept  in 
wooden  tanks,  as  the  solution  would  work 
into  the  cracks  and  iipon  crystallization 
would  open  the  joints.  Such  tanks  had 
to  be  lined  with  metal." 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


POEMS  iuspirod  by  childrt'ii  are  not 
frequently  eneoimtered,  altho  children 
in  themselves  appeal  to  all  that  is  IatIc 
and  imaginative  in  the  adult  mind.  In 
the  volume  entitled  "Candles  That  Burn," 
by  Aline  Kilmer  (George  H.  Doran  Com- 
j)any,  New  York),  several  of  the  most 
successfid  examples  of  her  art  arewTitten 
about  her  children.  One  feels  in  these 
})oems  an  accurate  understanding  of  the 
child's  mind  together  v.'iih  an  enthusiasm 
about  children  and  the  world  of  their  own 
they  inhabit.     Take  for  example — 

EXPERIENCE 

By  Aline  Kilmer 

Deborah  danced,  when  she  was  two. 

As  buttercups  and  daffodils  do; 

Spirited,  frail,  naively  bold, 

Her  hair  a  ruffled  crest  of  gold. 

And  whenever  .she  spoke  her  voice  went  sinking 

Ijke  water  up  from  a  fountain  springing. 

But  now  her  .step  is  quiet  and  slow ; 

She  walks  the  way  primroses  go; 

Her  hair  is  yellow  instead  of  gilt. 

Her  voice  is  losing  its  lovely  lilt. 

And  in  place  of  her  wild,  delightful  ways 

A  quaint  precision  rules  her  days. 

For  Deborah  now  is  three,  and  oh. 

She  knows  so  much  that  .she  did  not  know. 

In  "Justice"  we  haAe  a  quaint  and 
humorous  exhibit  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
world  of  <'hildren.  The  code  as  rcAealed 
to  us  here  has  triV)al  simplicity,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  in  the  end  the 
judge  and  the  two  litigants  were  all 
three  satisfied. 

JUSTICE 

By  Aline  Kilmer 

ftiichael.  come  in!     Stop  crying  at  the  door. 

Come  in  and  see  the  evil  you  have  done. 

Here  is  your  sister's  doll  with  one  leg  gone, 
Naked  and  helpless  on  the  playroom  floor. 
"  Poor  child!  poor  child!  now  he  can  never  stand. 

With  one  leg  less  he  could  not  (^ven  sit ! " 
.She  mourned,  but  first,  with  swift  avenging  hand 

She  smote,  and  I  am  proud  of  her  for  it. 

Michael,  my  -sympathies  are  all  for  you. 

Your  cherub  mouth,  your  miserable  eyes, 

Your  gray-blue  .smock  tear-spattered  and  your 
cries 
Shatter  my  heart,  but  what  am  I  to  do? 
He  was  her  baby  and  the  fear  of  bears 

Lay  heavy  on  him  so  he  could  not  sleep 
Hut  in  the  crook  of  her  dear  arm,  she  swears. 

So,  Michael,  slie  was  right  and  you  nuist  weep. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mrs.  Kihner  is 
the  widow  of  Sergeant  .Jo,\'ce  Kilmer,  who 
was  killed  in  action  in  France,  .hdy  ;il. 
1918.  The  following  lines  were  evidently 
A\Titteu  before  his  heroic  d(iath. 

IN  SPRING 

By  Alink  Kilmer 

I  «lo  not  know  which  is  worse  when  yoti  are  awa.v: 
Long  gray  <lay.s  with  the  lisj)ing  .soimd  of  the  rani 

And  then  when  the  lilac  dusk  is  beginning  to  fall 
The  thought  that  perluips  you  ma.v  never  coiiif 
back  again; 

Or  days  when  tlie  world  is  a  shimmer  of  bluf  and 
gold, 

Sparkling  newly  all  in  th<'  dear  spring  weal  her. 
When  with  a  heart  that  is  torn  apart  by  pain 

I  walk  alone  in  ways  that  we  went   logelher. 

Few  of  Helgium's  devastated  towns 
liave  won  the  .sympathy  of  the  Allied  mind 
X)  <h'cpl\'  as  Ypres.     There  arc  two  rt-asons 


m 


m 


in  memor\':  one  is  the  heroic  defttise  made 
by  British  and  Canadian  troops  there,  and 
th(^  other  is  the  sacrilege  that  a  town  so 
beautiful  and  thriAnng  throughout  its 
history  shoidd  have  been  torn  to  j)ieces. 
An  anonymous  wTiter  in  Punch  gives  us  a 
charming  tho  melancholy  ])icture  of  it 
to-day  in — 

THE  SWANS  OF  YPRES 

Ypres  was  once  a  weaving  town, 
Where  merchants  jostled  tip  and  down 

And  merry  shuttles  used  to  ply; 
t)n  the  looms  the  fleeces  were 
Brought  from  the  mart  at  Winchester, 

And  silver  flax  from  Btu-gimdy. 

Who  is  weaving  there  lo-iuglit? 
Only  the  moon,  whose  shuttle  white 

Makes  silver  warp  on  dike  and  pond; 
Her  hands  fling  veils  of  lUy-woof 
On  riven  spire  and  open  roof 

And  on  the  haggard  marsh  beyond. 

No  happy  gliosts  or  fairies  haunt 
The  ancient  <'ity,  huddUng  gaimt. 

Where  wagons  crawl  with  anxiotis  wheel 
And  o'er  the  jnarshland  desolate 
Win  slowly  to  the  battered  gate 

That  Flemings  call  the  (4ate  of  Lille. 

Yet  by  some  wonder  it  befalls 
That,  wliere  the  lonely  outer  walls 

Brood  in  the  silent  pool  below. 
Among  tlie  .sedges  of  the  Tnoat, 
Like  lilies  furled,  the  two  swans  float ; 

■'  The  Swans  of  Ypres  "  men  call  them  now. 

Tliey  have  heard  guns  and  many  men 
Come  and  depart  and  come  again, 

They  have  seen  strange  disastrous  thuigs. 
When  tire  and  fume  rolled  o'er  their  nest; 
But  changeless  antl  aloof  they  rest, 

The  Swans  of  Ypres,  ■with  folded  wings. 

The  havoc  wrought  by  the  German 
subnuirines  on  Allied  tonnage,  it  will  be 
re<ralU^d,  caused  the  relaunching  of  many 
a  ship  that  had  long  been  left  aside  as  so 
much  jimk.  In  stiiring  chantey  tones 
another  Punch  contributor  records  tho 
return  of  these  hidls  to  their  native  seas — 
tlie  seas  of  thts  world. 

THE   OLD   SHIPS 

By  C.  F.  S. 

They  called  'em  from  the  breakers'  yards,  tin; 
shores  of  Dead  Men's  Bay, 

From  coaUng  wharves  the  wide  world  round,  red- 
rusty  where  they  lay. 

And  chipi)ed  and  calked  and  scoured  and  tarred 
and  sent    em  on  their  way. 

It   didn't  matter  what  they  W(^re  nor  Avhat    I  hey 

once  had  been. 
They  <'leared  the  decks  of  harb()r-.iunk  and  scraped 

the  stringers  clean. 
And  turned   'em   out    to  try   tlicir  lu<-k   with   the 

nunc  and  submarine.  .  .  , 

With  a  scatter  o"  pitch  and  a  i)late  or  two, 
And  she's  HI  for  the  risks  o'  war — 

Fit  for  to  carry  a  freight  or  two, 
The  same  as  she  used  before; 

To  carry  a  cargo  here  and  there, 
\nd  what  she  carries  she  don't  iinicli  care. 

boxes  or  barrels  or  lialks  or  l)ales, 

Coal  or  cotton  or  nuts  or  nails. 

I'ork  or  iiejiper  or  Spanish  beans, 

.Millies  or  millet  or  sewing-machines, 

Or  a  trifle  o'  lumlx^r  from  Hastings  Mill   .   ,   . 

She's  carried  'em  all  and  shell  carry  'em  still. 
The  same  as  she's  done  before. 

And   some  were  waiting  for  a   freight,   and   somi" 

were  laid  awa.\. 
And  .somt^  were  Uimts  that   had  liroke  all  records 

in  their  day, 
\m(|  ^onie  were  common  cighl-knol    tramps  llial 


And  some  were  has-been  saiUng  cracks  of  famous 

old  renown. 
Had  logged  their  eighteen  ea.sy,  when  they  ran 

their  easting  down 
With  cargo,  mails,  and  passengers  botmd  South 

from  London  Town.  .  .  . 

With  a  handfid  or  two  o'  ratline  stuff. 
And  she's  fit  for  to  sail  (mce  more; 
She's  rigged  and  she's  ready  and  right  enough. 

The  same  as  she  was  before; 
The  same  old  ship  on  the  same  old  road 
She's  always  used  and  she's  always  knowed. 
For  there  isn't  a  bU)on)ing  wind  can  blow 
In  all  the  latitudes,  high  or  low. 
Nor  there  isn't  a  kind  of  sea  that  roUis, 
From  both  the  Tropics  to  both  the  Poles, 
But  she's  knowed  'em  all  since  she  .sailed  sou' 

Spain, 
She's  weathered  the  lot,  and  she'll  do  it  again. 
The  same  as  she's  done  before. 

And  sail  or  steam  or  coasting  craft,  the  big  ships 

with  the  small, 
The  barges  which  were  steanters  once,  the  hulks 

that  once  were  tall. 
They   wanted    tonnage   cruel   bad.    and    so   they 

fetched  'em  all. 

And  some  went  out  as  flghting-craft  and  shipped  a 

fighting  crew. 
But  most  they  tramped  the  same  old  road  thoy 

always  used  to  do. 
With  a  crowd   of  merchant-sailormen,  as  might 

be  me  or  you  .   ,   , 

W^th  a  lick  o'  jyaint  and  a  bucket  o'  tar. 

And  .she's  fit  for  the  .seas  once  more, 
To  carry  the  Duster  near  and  far, 

The  same  as  she  used  before; 
The  same  old  Rag  on  the  same  old  round. 
Bar  Light  vessel  and  Puget  .Sound, 
Brass  and  Bomiy  and  (irand  Bas.sani. 
Both  the  Kios  and  Rotterdam — 
Dutch  and  Dagoes,  niggers  and  Cliinks, 
Palms  and  fireflies,  spices  and  stinks — 
Portland  (Oregon),  Portland  (Maine), 
She's  ))een  there  once  and  slie'll  go  there  again. 
The  same  as  she's  been  before. 

Their  bones  are  strewed  to  every  tide  from  Torr(>s 

Strait  to  Tyne — 
God's  truth,  they've  paid  their  l>looming  dlies  to 

tlie  tin-fi.sh  and  the  mine. 
By  storm  or  calm,  by  night  or  day,  from  Longships 

light  to  J^ine. 

With  a  bomb  or  a  mine  or  a  btirsting  shell. 
And  she'll  follow  the  seas  no  more. 

She's  fetched  and  carried  and  served  you  well. 
The  same  as  she's  done  before — 

They've  fetched  and  carried  ami  gone  their  way. 

As  good  ships  should  and  as  brave  men  may  ,  .  . 

.Vnd  we'll  build  "em  still,  and    we'll    breed    'em 
again. 

The  same  good  ships  an<l  the  same  good  men. 
The    same — the    same — the    same    as    we've 
done  before! 

As  the  dedication  to  his  latest  book  of 
sketches,  "Out  and  About  London"  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York).  Thomas  Burke, 
author  of  "  Limehouse  Nights"  and 
"Nights  in  London,"  inscribes  the  following 
\erst>s : 

DEDICATION 
By  Thomas  Bvkke 

Lady,  the  world  is  old.  and  we  are  yomig. 

The  world  is  old  to-night  and  full  of  tears 
And  tumbled  dreams,  and  all  its  songs  are  sung, 

.Vnd  t>choes  rise  no  more  from  the  tombed  .vears. 
Lady,  the  world  is  old,  but  we  are  young. 

Once  only  -sliines  the  mellow  moon  so  fair; 

One  speck  of  Time  is  Love's  Kternity. 
Onc<'  otdy  can  the  stars  so  light  your  hair, 

.\nd  the  night  make  your  eyes  my  p.saltery. 
Lady,  the  world  is  old.      Love  still  is  young. 

Let  us  take  hand  ere  the  swift  moment  end. 

My  heart  is  but  a  lamp  to  light  your  way, 
My  song  your  cotmselor,  my  love  your  friend. 

Your  soul  the  shrine  whereat  I  kneel  and  pray. 


Thr  LiHrary  Ihf^vst  for   Mtiy    U),    191*)  V.\ 


remarkable   des^ree   of 


A 

ing  result  of  theHupmobile's 


economy  is  an  outstand- 1 


eleven-year  development  of 
the  four-cylinder  principle. 

Even  owners  of  The  Comfort 
Car  are  often  surprised  at  the 


miles-per-gallon  they  get 


from  gasoline  and  oil,  the 


miles-per-set  on  tires. 

Economy  has  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  dependability  and 
uncommon  performance  in 
giving  the  Hupmobile  the 
reputation  of  being  an  extra- 
ordinary motor  car. 
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Brunswick  Tir^s 
Cost  No  More 
Than  Others 


Yet  By  Every 
Standard 
They  Would 
Bring  More 


A  SUPER-TIRE,    like    the    Brunswick,    built    regardless    of    factory    costs,    would 
ordinarily  be  put  out  at  a  slightly  higher  price.     And  to  many  men  that  slightly 
higher  price  would  be  pocket-book  evidence  of  superiority. 

But  the  Brunswick  idea  has  always  been,  for   74  years  now,   to  save  in  distribution  costs, 
rather  than  manufacturing  costs. 

And  that  is  why  the  name  "Brunswick"  has  come  to  symbolize  the  utmost  for  one's 
money.  In  every  line  the  House  of  Brunswick  has  entered,  it  has  won  confidence  by  adhering 
to  this  principle. 


In  tire-building,  the  whole  secret  of  a  superior  product  lies  in 
the  policies  of  the  maker. 

There  is  nothing  exclusive  now  in  the  tire  industry.  Any  willing 
maker  can  build  a  super-tire.  But  costs  and  competition  modify 
ideals. 

The  Brunswick  idea  is  to  pay  perfection's  price,  and  get  it. 

And  to  rise  or  fall  on  the  result.  We  have  found  it  a  paying 
idea,  even  though  the  profit  margin  is  slight. 


To  attain  the  Brunswick  standard  means 
combining  these  known  betterments  and 
avoiding  the  shortcomings.      _ 

Guidance  in  these  matters  is  positive 
when  the  results  of  our  test  department 
and  laboratory  are  studied.  We  have  tested 
and  analyzed  over  200  different  types  of 
tires. 


In  tire  building  there  are  certain 
approved  features  known  to  all. 
Certain  fabrics  are  preferable. 
Certain  formulas,  certain  methods 
bring  better  results.  Certain  side- 
wall  construction  means  greater 
endurance. 

There  are  many  additions,  each 
one  expensive,  which,  when  com- 
bined, add  vastly  to  tire  mileage. 


That  Brunswick  standards  appeal  to  the 
discriminating  owner  is  evidenced  by. the 
growing  demand  for  Brunswick  Tires. 

The  country  over  men  are  advising  one 
another  to  rely  on  Brunswicks.  One 
Brunswick  is  sufficient  confirmation.  One 
will  prove  to  you,  too,  that  you'll  want  ALL 
Brunswicks. 

One  will  convince  you  that  better  tires 
are  impossible.     Or  better  tubes. 


and  Tubes — Plain/  Skid-Not  and  Ribbed  Treads 

There's  a  Brunswick   Tire  for  Every   Car-Cord,   Fabric,   Solid  Truck 
We  Offer  to  Dealers  a   Unique  Opportunity.     Write  us  for  Proposition 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Company,  g^Te?'  623-633  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Branches  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada 
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THIS  MAN  HAS  EXrEKTKNCED  THE 

DOUBTFUL  BLESSINGS  OF 

RUSSIAN  BOLSHEVISM 


WITH  tho  pi-ossos  priniiriK  inoney  at 
top  speed  day  and  night  and  every- 
body counterfeiting  it  wholesale,  priees 
have  naturally  skyrocketed  in  Russia  to 
dizzy  heights.  Increasing  the  price  of  a 
cab-fare  from  IS  cents  to  $55  and  getting 
away  with  it  is  a  feat  bej^ond  even  tho 
wildest  dreams  of  the  most  frtnizied  war- 
profiteer  that  ever  disgraced  the  fair  land 
of  America.  But  they  do  such  things  in 
Russia  under  the  rule  of  the  governmental 
nightmare  now  prevailing  there  known  as 
Bolshevism.  A  writer  in  IVie  Western 
Electric  News  (New  York),  INIr.  B.  Frey- 
man,  an  American  citizen  of  Russian  bu-th, 
who  has  recently  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  a  four-year  stay  in  Russia, 
says  that  when  he  and  his  wife  reached 
Petrograd  in  1914  the  legal  rate  for  cabs 
carrying  two  passengers  was  eighteen 
cents.  When  he  came  away  in  1918  he 
paid  110  rubles,  or  fifty-five  dollars,  which, 
he  says,  is  the  cost  of  a  first-class  steamer 
passage  from  Libau,  Russia,  to  New  York 
City.  He  adds  that  at  such  prices  but 
few  people  indulge  in  cab-rides  except  men 
in  uniforms,  most  of  them  government 
leaders,  who  frequently  ride  in  carriages 
with  pretty  women  to  rest  their  brains 
from  the  exhausting  task  of  settling 
weighty  affairs  of  state  by  doing  nothing 
and  talking  much.  He  draws  an  illuminat- 
ing picture  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
Russia  imder  the  Bolshevik  regime.  His 
story  begins  with  a  brief  reference  to  the 
state  of  affairs  right  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Prosperity  in  Russia  was  general 
at  that  time,  he  says,  for  practically  aU 
Industries  were  converted  to  war-purposes 
and  swamped  with  government  work. 
He  goes  on : 

Money  was  plentiful — just  a  little  too 
plentiful  to  keep  its  normal  value,  altho 
it  only  depreciated  about  one-third  during 
the  Czar's  regime.  However,  coins  soon 
disappeared  completely,  as  the  Go^-ern- 
ment  withdrew  them  from  circulation  when 
it  became  apparent  that  they  were  being 
hoarded  by  speculators,  and  that  the  base- 
metal  coins  were  being  gathered  in  by 
Germany  for  the  metal  they  contained. 
In  place  of  the  smaU-denomination  coins, 
the  authorities  put  out  paper  money  with 
the  same  face  printing  as  the  regular 
postage-stamps.  On  the  back,  instead  of 
paste,  they  bore  a  notice  reading:  "Has 
the  same  pm-chasing  value  as  a  coin  of  the 
same  denomination."  Of  coiu-se,  it  was 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  counterfeit 
this  ciurency,  and  many  formerly  un- 
profitable printing-presses  began  at  once 
to  make  money.  Some  of  the  counter- 
feiters even  humorously  replaced  the 
government  notice  on  the  back  by  another, 
which  ran:     "How  much  are  oiu-s  worse 


than  \()iirs?"  As  the  two  notices  are  about 
tho  saiiK*  length  in  Russian,  these  coun- 
terfeits i)assed  (juite  freely  among  the 
illiterate  masses,  and  oven  among  the  more 
intelligent  people,  who  seldom  took  the 
trouble  to  examine  tliem  closelj". 

Passing  over  tlm  Kerensky  ride  just 
after  the  revolution  of  March,  1917,  the 
wi-iter  goes  on  to  the  accession  of  tho 
Bolshevik  forces  under  Lenine,  in  that 
cojinection  sh(>dding  some  light  on  certain 
traits  of  Russian  character  which  explain 
in  part  how  Bolshevism  can  flourish  in 
Russia: 

When  he  came  into  -control  of  the  gov- 
ernment Lenine's  first  use  of  his  new 
power  was  to  issue  a  series  of  decrees, 
informing  the  workingmen  and  peasants 
that  all  property  and  all  power  belonged 
to  them,  and  inviting  them  to  take  con- 
trol of  both.  In  the  country  districts, 
especially,  the  masses  took  him  at  his  word. 
The  average  uneducated  Russian  is  noto- 
riously literal-minded.  I  remember  an 
incident  that  well  illustrates  this  mental 
trait:  I  was  riding  on  a  railroad-train 
early  in  May  one  year.  The  day  was 
unusually  warm,  but  in  spite  of  that  the 
steam  was  on  and  the  coaches  were  op- 
pressively hot.  We  complained  to  the 
conductor,  but  he  refused  to  shut  off  the 
steam  because  the  railroad  rules  said  heat- 
ing should  stop  on  May  15,  and  it  was  then 
only  the  11th. 

To  this  literal-mindedness  of  the  un- 
educated is  added  another  trait,  common 
to  all  Russians — the  fondness  for  a  "rough- 
house."  No  Russian  ever  quite  outgrows 
the  desire  to  smash  and  destroy  things. 
It  gives  a  pleasurable  excitement.  Fash- 
ionable restaurants  often  close  a  night's 
business  with  practically  every  dish  in  the 
place  broken. 

So  when  the  peasants  got  Lenine's 
decree,  they  obeyed  it  literally  and  thor- 
oughly. After  seizing  the  large  estates 
and  carrying  away  everything  they  had 
any  immediate  use  for,  they  proceeded 
to  break,  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy 
everything  else  on  the  premises.  In  many 
districts  they  extended  this  process  to  the 
property  of  the  small  farmers,  who  culti- 
vated their  own  land.  Barns  filled  with 
grain  and  farm  implements  went  along  with 
the  rest. 

All  of  this  meant  starvation  for  the 
cities.  The  sale  of  foodstuffs  had  been 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  landowners. 
With  them  dispossest,  and  their  stores 
confiscated  or  destroyed,  the  source  of 
supply  Avas  practically  wiped  out.  Prices 
for  what  food  could  be  had  in  the  cities  rose 
to  enormous  figures.  Returned  soldiers 
and  others  worked  up  a  profitable  trade  by 
making  daily  trips  into  countiy  districts, 
V)ringing  back  provisions  and  selling  them 
secretly,  regardless  of  government  re- 
strictions and  rationing  cards. 

There  were,  of  course,  attempts  by 
Lenine's  Government  to  supply  food  and 
to  limit  prices,  but  neither  was  very  suc- 
cessfxil.  Lenine  even  went  so  far  as  to  send 
an  army  into  the  rural  districts  to  compel 
the  farmers  to  supply  food,  which  they 
had  refused  to  do  at  the  prices  fixt  by  the 
citv  Soviets.     Manv  of  the  farmers  even 


objected  to  trading  for  money  at  all,  as 

they  were  unahh^  to  buy  anything  with  it, 
since  prac^ticjaliy  (!very  commodity  was 
almost  unobtainable.  However,  the  Red 
Army  did  not  hesitat(;  to  "persuade"  Ihc-m 
with  bayonets  and  niachiiut  guns  when 
necessary,  a  tid  many  small  but  fierce  battles 
residted. 

All  this  liine  conditions  wure  growing 
worse  and  worse  in  the  citi(!S.  We  ate 
whatever  we  could  get,  and  that  means 
very  little.  A  meal  consisting  of  a  pound 
of  i)(>lat(>es,  liair  a  pound  of  rice,  a  pound 
of  iish  and  a  little  tomato  puree  cost  about 
25  to  30  rubles.  (The  prewar  value  of  a 
ru1)le  was  a  little  over  50  cents  in  United 
States  money.)  A  well-to-do  friend  of  ours 
last  year  gave  her  regidar  Easter  dinner 
to  five  guests.  In  Russia,  Easter  is  a 
feast  day  corres])onding  somewhat  to 
Thanksgiving  day  in  America,  except  that 
a  ham  occupies  the  position  of  honor  filled 
by  the  turkey  in  this  country.  'JMiis  lady 
served  a  simple  meal  that  would  have 
cost  about  25  rubles  in  1914.  in  1917  a 
similar  dinner  had  cost  her  50  rubles.  But 
last  Easter  the  cost  was  l,000ruV)les.  Those 
prices  show  very  clearly  how  government 
by  conversation  works  out  in  practise.  A 
rise  in  food-prices  of  2,000  per  cent,  in 
one  year!  That  makes  the  so-called  "high 
cost  of  living"  in  the  United  States  look 
very  moderate — so  moderate,  indeed,  that 
for  a  while  after  our  return  we  could  hardly 
credit  it.  An  amusing  proof  of  that  fact 
was  furnished  shortly  after  we  reached 
America,  when  Mrs.  Freyman  went  market- 
ing for  her  sister,  whom  we  were  visiting. 
She  was  to  get  five  or  six  pork-chops  at  the 
meat-market.  When  the  butcher  named 
the  price  at  50  cents  she  asked  him  to 
repeat  it,  and  then  handed  him  a  dollar 
and  fifty  cents,  feeling  sure  she  had  not 
heard  him  correctly.  He  handed  back  the 
dollar  and  stuck  to  his  original  price,  but 
after  all  that,  when  she  returned  to  the 
house  she  reported  the  "mistake"  the 
butcher  had  made.  It  was  at  that  time 
almost  impossil)le  for  her  to  adjust  herself 
to  the  idea  that  over  a  pound  of  meat 
could  be  bought  for  50  cents  (one  ruble). 

That  gives  some  idea  of  food-conditions 
in  Russia,  and  how  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  had  diminished.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  industry  was  now  almost 
at  a  standstill.  Many  factories  had  closed 
from  lack  of  raw  materials,  and  from 
general  inability  to  operate  under  Bol- 
she\nk  conditions.  Some  had  lost  part, 
or  aU,  of  their  machinery  and  tools  be- 
cause of  a  too  individualistic  interpreta- 
tion of  Lenine's  doctrines.  Many  of  the 
workmen  had  taken  his  decrees  to  mean 
that  property  belonged  to  them  personally, 
not  merely  as  a  giaaup,  so  they  had  pro- 
ceeded to  help  themselves  to  everj^thing 
they  could  use  or  sell,  just  as  the  peasants 
had  done  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  wa-iter  then  explains  the  methods 
by  which  everybody  is  forced  to  join  the 
Reds.  He  was  emploA'ed  in  a  factory 
making  telegraph  apparatus,  and  says  this 
factory  kept  aloof  from  the  movement  for 
a  long  time.  Then  one  day  the  bank  re- 
fused to  let  them  have  money  for  their 
pay-roll  unless  the  firm's  draft  bore  the 
signature     of     the     Workmen's     Control 
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"You've  Solved  the 
Baked  Bean  Problem" 


At  the  Vail  Camp  laboratories  we  serve 
Baked  Beans  to  countless  interested  i)eople. 
Among  them  are  doctors,  who  come  to 
congratulate  our  scientists  on  solving  the 
Baked  Bean  prol)lem. 

Crisped  and  Broken 
Hard  to  Digest 

Every  doctor  knows  that  old-style  baked 
beans  were  unfit.     So  do  most  other  people. 

They  were  not  one-fourth  baked.  Diges- 
tion was  difficult.  \'et  the  beans  were 
crisped  and  broken  In    the  heat. 

Some  years  ago  the  \'an  Camp  scientific 
cooks  took  up  this  baked  bean  problem. 
They  found  what  beans  were  best  for 
baking,  and  the\    seli-ct  tliem  l)y  analysis. 

Hard  water  makes  the  skins  tough.  So 
they  free  the  boiling  water  from  minerals. 


And  the\  devised  steam  ovens,  where 
beans  could  be  baked  for  hours  at  high  heat 
without  cither  crisping  or  bursting. 

A  Four-  Year  Dish 

Then  came  the  sauce  problem.  These 
culinary  ex])erts  compared  85ft  recipes.  Step 
by  stejj  the\  thus  attained  the  utmost  in 
tang  and  zest.  Now  they  bake  that  sauce 
with  thi;  beans. 

It  took  four  years  to  perfect  this  dish. 
But  the  result  is  beans  four  times  better 
baked,  yet  mealy  and  whole  and  nutty. 
And  a  zest  which  gives  them  multiplied 
delights. 

If  \ou  don't  know  \'an  Camp's  you  should 
t'lnd  it  out.  \(ni  owe  that  to  yourself.  It 
will  change  your  every  idea  of  Baked  Beans. 


fUMire 


Pork  and  Beans 

Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce — Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 


Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  MUk  SpaiJhi-tti  PcHiiut   Hiitu-r 

ChUi  C.nn  C;arnu  OatMip  ChlH   Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Vtin  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


1^^ 


Van  Camp  's  Soups 
18  Kinds 


I  ail  Camp  '.v 
Spaghetti 


Van  Catnp's 
Peanut  Butter 
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Committee.  •  Sueh  eommittet^s  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  every  factory,  often  being 
composed  of  the  most  uuskiUed  and  igno- 
rant members  of  the  force,  to  whom  never- 
theless the  factory  heads  were  subordinate. 
On  this  occasion,  when  the  factory  hands 
found  they  could  not  get  their  money, 
they  went  to  the  bank  in  a  body,  taking 
with  thenl  some  of  the  Red  Guards 
stationed  at  the  factory.  The  bank  of- 
ficials, .scared  almost  to  death,  thereupon 
turned  over  the  mone>'  without  even 
demanding  a  i-eceipt.  Thereafter  that 
factory  had  no  more  difficulty  in  securing 
pay  for  their  men  so  long  as  it  was  in 
ojjeration.  Regarding  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Bolshevik  Government  in 
connection  with  industry,  the  writer  states: 

One  of  the  rules  of  all  Workmen's  Con- 
trol (^ommittees  was  that  a  factory  could 
not  discharge  any  workman  without  first 
paying  liim  an  amount  equal  to  what  he 
would  have  been  paid  on  his  job  for  a 
certain  number  of  weeks,  the  exact  length 
of  time  varying  with  the  degree  of  "red- 
ness" of  the  particular  coiivmittee  making 
the  rules.  It  might  also  be  of  interest  to 
mention  in  passing  that  the  workmen  also 
set  their  own  wages.  Each  man  was 
classified  in  some  <'ertaiu  group,  atM-ording 
to  his  skill,  and  was  paid  a  wage  some- 
where between  the  ma.ximiim  and  the 
minimum  decided  upon  for  his  particular 
class  of  work.  The  wages  set  were  in 
general  not  extremely  unreasonable,  either, 
considering  living  costs,  except  that  the 
fellow  who  did  about  half  a  day's  work  in  a 
day  received  just  as  much  as  the  indus- 
trious worker. 

Still  that  made  very  little  difference, 
since  there  was  almost  nothing  for  any  one 
to  do  for  several  months  before  the  fac- 
tories shut  down  comjiletely.  You  may 
wonder  how  they  could  afli'ord  to  keej)  open 
at  all  without  producing  auxthing.  The 
reason  was  that  it  cost  them  nothing. 
Early  in  the  war  practically  all  manufac- 
tiu'ing  plants  had  been  taken  over  for 
government  work.  The  larger  ones,  es- 
peciaU>'.  held  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
govermneut  contracts,  on  which  work  ha«l 
not  even  been  begun.  On  all  government 
contracts  they  were  allowed  to  collect  half 
of  their  i>ay  in  adx  ance,  a  i)rovision  orig- 
inally intended  to  help  them  meet  current 
e.xpenses  while  getting  started  on  the  new 
lines  of  work  they  were  undertaking  at  the 
Government's  request.  So  all  the  Work- 
men's Control  Committee  had  to  do  to 
sectire  mont>y  for  the  pay-roll  was  to  sign 
orders  for  that  fifty  per  cent,  advance 
payment.  Of  course,  as  far  as  the  coun- 
try at  large  was  concerned,  th»«  whole 
procedure  represented  a  huge  I'conomic 
loss,  since  thousands  of  work»Ts  were 
living  off  its  resoiu'ces  for  weeks  and  pro- 
dticiug  nothing,  but  for  the  time,  at  least, 
the  workmtMi  were  saved  from  a<*tiuil 
starvatiou.  However,  a  considerabh*  num- 
ber of  us,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Bol- 
she\  ik  movement,  aiul  then^fore  refused 
to  join  tlm  Workmen's  Control,  did  come 
very  near  to  starvatiou  while  deprived  of 
our  salaries  for  several  months  before  w«» 
finally  gave  in  and  elTected  a  com})romise. 

For  sonif^  months  before  our  factory 
closed  up  completely  we  made  some  at- 
tem))t  to  carry  on  business  with  the  Hvd 
(iovernment,  but  it  was  impossible.  For 
instance,  wo  received  a  letter  to  call  on 
one  of  the  bureaus  regarding  some  ap- 
paratus, and  the  assignment  was  given  to 
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nut.  As  iH)n<>  of  us  <'<nil(l  road  tliti  uamo 
sifjried  to  llm  U>t1('r,  I  \v(»ii1.  to  tho  {j<)v«»rii- 
mcnt  otti('«>  and  askod  for  tho  man  with 
whom  I  had  formorl^■  doalt  on  that  <'hiss 
of  contracts.  Tho  porter,  who  on  my 
previous  \  isits  had  oHrned  his  tip  l)\  show- 
ing mc  all  sorts  of  pohto  attentions,  now 
refused  even  to  luuir  Tiiy  (lueslion,  until 
I  Juid  repeated  it  so  often  that  it  became 
annoyiufj  to  him.  TJien,  at  last,  he  an- 
swei'ed  what  woidd  translate  into  IOiifi:lish 
about  as  follows:  "Why,  conn"a<le,  don't 
you  know  that  lie  is  a  boiinjcois,  and  we 
fired  him?" 

^Mmt  is  (he  way  things  went.  About 
tlu!  time  an  official  got  j)artiall>-  acquainted 
with  some  question  requiring  action  lie  was 
"fin*d"'  at  the  instigation  of  the  porter, 
the  olKce  boy,  the  scrul)woman,  or  some 
similar  group  of  experts  in  government. 
Meanwhile  a  factory  representative 
might,  if  he  liked,  liave  a  life  job  ex- 
plaining his  proj)ositioii  over  and  over  again 
to  a  new  appointee  e^'ery  few  da>'s,  pro- 
vided the  factory's  fifty  per  cent,  govern- 
ment advance  jiaynients  held  out  long 
enough  to  pa\'  his  salary-  until  death  re- 
lieved him.  In  that  case,  however,  he 
would  ha\'e  been  dead  nearl\'  a  year  now, 
for  practically  all  factories,  except  muui- 
tion-plants,  were  completely  out  of  funds, 
and  closed  when  I  left  Petrograd  last 
September. 

But  altho  living  in  Russia  was  almost 
impossible  by  that  time,  getting  a  chance 
to  live  elsewliere  was  no  easy  matter, 
either.  In  the  first  place,  instead  of  merely 
going  to  the  police  department  for  a  pass- 
port to  leave,  as  under  the  old  regime,  it  is 
now  necessary  to  appl.A'  to  some  four  diff(>i-- 
ent  Bolshevik  governing  bodies,  military 
and  civil,  local  and  general.  Russian 
government  is  not  lacking  in  quantity, 
whatever  may  l)e  said  of  its  quality.  Nor 
are  these  numerous  representatives  of 
"the  masses"  overburdened  with  demo- 
cratic simplicity.  As  haughty  office-hold- 
ers, some  of  the  monarchy's  officials  could 
have  learned  much  from  them.  1  waited 
the  greater  part  of  tA\'o  days  to  gain  an 
audience  with  a  weighty  statesman  about 
twenty  or  twent\-two  jears  of  age. 

After  getting  passports,  Mr.  Freyman 
encountered  further  difficulties  when  he 
tried  to  get  these  documents  vised  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  through  Avhich 
countries  he  traveled  on  his  way  hom(>. 
Finally,  after  long  deli})erations  and  much 
questioning  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish 
officials,  the  latter  decided  that  thej-  would 
indorse  the  passports.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  they  exacted  of  the  ti'avelers 
a  solemn  promise  that  they  would  remain 
in  the  country  only  such  length  of  time  as 
would  be  required  to  attend  to  matters 
that  must  necessarilj-  be  performed  in 
connection  -with  their  travels,  and  sug- 
gesting that  they  then  go  on  to  Norway 
without  further  delay,  the  Swedes  ap- 
parently not  feeling  themselves  called 
upon  to  exercise  any  caution  to  prevent 
persons  who  might  turn  out  to  be  a  menace, 
from  entering  the  land  of  the  Norwegians. 
When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freyman  reached 
Norway  they  were  subjected  to  another 
seemingly  interminable  delay.  The  ac- 
count continues: 

With  all  these  difficulties,  however,  we 
did  not  miss  our  boat,  because  it  was 
compelled  to  sail  some  two  weeks  later 
than  its  regular  time,  since  Bolshevik  labor 


YOUR  otiip:r  SEI>F  ./W 

THE  ANGELUS  ACHIEVEMENT 


IVrite  us  toJa) 
for  our  ve<w  de- 
scripti-ve  catalogs 
No.j2.  TVeiviH 
tell  you    ivhere 

TheAngelui  can 
he  heard  in  your 
invn  city. 


It  is  a  new  you  that  music  maizes 

Away  from  the  hurry  of  every  day  affairs,  out  for  a  moment 
from  the  clatter  of  bewildering  events,  music  is  able  to  reveal 
yourself  to  you.  It  takes  you  into  enchanted  lands,  it  builds 
new  resolves,  reveals  hidden  strength  that  sends  you  back 
into  the  dust  of  daily  matters  re-enforced  by  the  discovery 
of  that  other,  stronger  self  of  yours. 

^e^naehis  '^lauer  ^m 

is  the  medium  that  is  discovering  their  other  selves  to  a  host 
of  active  American  men  and  women  today.  The  Angelus, 
the  pioneer  achievement  in  the  reproduction  of  music  in  its 
purest  form,  has  captured  and  held  throughout  the  years 
the  loyal  affections  of  these  people  because  it  is  so  happy  a 
combination  of  craftsmanship  and  art. 


It  is  a  tribute  to  Angelus  workmanship 
that  it  has  so  skilfully  eliminated  all 
hint  of  the  mechanical.  Yet  such  mar- 
velously  cunning  devices  as  the  famous 
"Phrasing  Lever,"  and  the  "Dia- 
phragm Pneumatics"  found  only  on 
The  Angelus,  are  among   the  impor- 


tant achievements  of  American  science. 
Flexibility  that  yields  complete  re- 
sponsiveness and  control  that  permits 
the  full  expression  of  personality  — 
these  are  Angelus  attributes  that  in- 
sure its  instant  appeal  to  all  true  mu- 
sic lovers. 


Although  The  Angelus  plays  all  standard  rolls,  the  true  -value  of  the  exclu- 
si-ve  features  of  The  Angelus  is  hest  obtained  by  use  of  Angelus  Artistyle 
Rolls.  A  complete  line,  adapted  for  use  on  all  regular  instruments  ivith  mark- 
ings eass  to  read,  assuring  artistic  interpretation. 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  'The  Angelus  Pianoj  The  Angelus  Player  Action^  The   Artrio 
Angelus  (zvith   electric  attachment)* 

MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT 
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requiml  that  iiiucli  loiigc^r  than  was  really      RAISING   HUNDREDS  OF  SHIPS   SUNK 
necessary  to  conipk-to  the  work  of  getting  gY  THE  GERMANS 

the  cargo  aboard.  E\'eu  then,  most  of  it 
was  finally  loaded  l>y  the  boat's  crew. 
(It  was  a  Swedish  vessel.) 

Our  final  experience  with  the  Bolshe\Tk 
Government  came  on  the  boat.  Before  it 
was  allowed  to  leave  about  two  dozen 
representatives  of  different  Soviets  and 
committees  had  t-o  be  satisfied.  The 
pass«'ngers  were  compelled  to  land  until 
these  officials  had  completed  most  of  their 
investigat  ions,  including  an  inspection  of  otu* 
baggage.  Then  we  were  iuATted  to  sulmiit 
to  a  personal  search.  One  object  of  this 
was  to  see  that  no  person  carried  away 
money  in  excess  of  1.000  rubles,  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  under  the  law.  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  search,  each  of  us  was 
required  to  make  out  a  statement  of  what 
money  we  had  on  om*  persons. 

When  ]VIrs.  Freyman  and  myself  were 
Bimimoned  to  the  cabin  to  take  otrr  tiu*n, 
we  found  the  government  representatives 
seated  at  a  long  table  at  one  end  of  the 
room.  All  but  two  of  them,  who  had  ar- 
rived too  late  to  get  the  full  effects  of  the 
ship  captain's  frequent  treats  during  the 
examination  of  the  cargo,  were  in  a  state 
that  might  be  described  as  tipsy  if  applied 
to  less  important  personages.  We  seated 
ourselves  at  a  second  table  across  the 
room,  with  our  backs  toward  them,  and 
began  to  count  oiu*  money,  w^ondering  how 
we  could  save  the  several  thousand  rubles 
we  carried  in  excess  of  the  permitted 
amount.  At  our  table,  and  facing  us,  were 
two  men,  whom  we  did  not  know.  Seeing 
our  difficulty,  one  of  them  wliispered  to  me 
to  give  him  my  excess  money,  which  I  did 
at  a  venture,  knowing  I  should  lose  it 
otherwise  anjTvay.  The  second  man  re- 
peated the  process  with  Mrs.  FreA'man, 
and  then  suddenly  rose  and  left  the  room. 
The  two  sober  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ermnent  had  seen  w^hat  happened,  how- 
ever, and  they  protested  to  the  others.  In 
my  case  they  could  not  object,  as  the 
transaction  was  perfectly  legal,  since  the 
man  who  had  taken  my  money  proved  to 
be  the  representative  of  a  Swedish  banking- 
house.  He  had  given  me  a  receipt  for 
the  amount,  which  I  later  exchanged  for 
Swedish  currency  on  reaching  Stockholm. 
But  the  other  man,  as  we  now  learned, 
was  the  cai)tain  of  the  boat,  and  they  at 
once  suspected  him  of  aiding  us  to  smuggle 
money  out  of  the  country.  He  had  re- 
turned to  the  cabin  almost  immediately, 
and  he  replied  to  their  accusations  with  a 
very  ready  defense.  "Why,"  he  declared, 
"these  people  merel3^  gave  me  200  rul)l(^s 
for  extra  delicacies  to  be  served  with  their 
meals.  H«ire,  if  you  are  going  to  make  a 
fuss  about  it,  I'U  give  it  back  and  the 
matter  is  ended.".  He  handed  me  that 
amount,  and  as  a  search  of  his  <'lothes  did 
not  reveal  any  more,  they  concluded  that 
he  was  telling  the  truth,  since  he  had  not 
been  gone  long  enough  to  hide  aiiything. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  ]u'.  had  sim])ly  haiided 
th(!  moiusy  to  the  ship's  doctor,  just  outside 
the  cabin  door.  Later,  when  we  were  well 
out  to  sea,  he  returned  it  to  me,  accepting 
nothing  but  a  bottle  of  wine  and  sonu) 
cigars  for  his  aid. 

So,  instead  of  being  arr(?st(*d  and  n*- 
moved  from  the  boat,  as  tlie  two  sober 
officials  had  at  first  demandt^d,  we  were 
allowed  to  j)roce(^d  on  our  May  without 
further  trouble  from  th((  ]Uh\  autliorities. 
In  Norway  we  were  delayed  for  over  a 
month  while  our  passjwrts  were  being 
investigated  and  vised  at  Washington,  Init 
at  last,  on  De<;ember  10,  we  anchon^l  in 
front  of  the,  Sta.tini  of  Lil)er1\- — the  kind 
:li:il   works 


SO^IE  more  blue  news  for  Germanj' 
that  will  thicken  their  cloud  of  gloom 
another  shade  or  two  is  the  story  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Allies  in  the  way  of 
salvaging  many  of  the  vessels  sunk  by 
mine  and  submarine.  According  to  a 
writer  in  The  Pacific  Marine  Review  (San 
Francisco),  407  of  the  vessels  sunk  by  the 
Germans  in  British  waters  betw^een  Januarj% 
1915,  and  May,  1918,  have  been  salvaged. 
This  work  has  been  one  of  hardship  and 
personal  sacrifice  to  an  extent  which  fully 
justifies  placing  its  record  beside  that  of 
the  other  heroic  achievements  of  the  war. 
Some  instances  are  given  illustrating  the 
ingenuity  and  daring  of  the  men  who  risked 
their  lives  in  attempts  to  retrieve,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  ships  which  it  was 
thought  would  never  again  be  seaworthy. 
The  story  of  the  Liverpool,  a  fictitious 
name  for  a  real  ship,  is  typical  of  what 
sojue  of  these  men  went  tlu'ough,  and  the 
courageous  way  in  which  they  solved 
problems  and  overcame  obstacles  with 
which  it  would  seem  beyond  the  power 
of  human  beings  to  cope  successfully. 
To  quote  the  writer  who  tells  the  Liver- 
pool's story  in  The  Review: 

While  making  a  hurried  trip  to  Arch- 
angel before  the  ice  should  close  that  port, 
she  ran  afoul  of  a  mine-field  which  German 
submarines  had  studiously  laid  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

■  ■  1  suppose  they  kissed  themselves  good- 
by,"  I  remarked  to  the  naval  officer  who 
was  telling  me  about  it  as  we  lounged 
before  a  crackling  wood  fire  in  the  Harvard 
Club. 

"Almost  had  to,"  he  replied,  taking  an 
extra  puff  on  his  pipe  as  if  in  the  way  of 
emphasis.  "If  the  old  man  had  not  had 
grit,  a  good  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  a 
well-built  ship  to  back  him  up,  1  don't 
think  any  of  them  would  have  been  saved. 
It  was  a  devil  of  a  fix  to  be  in  up  there 
midst  the  ice  -  floes,  wdnter  coming  on 
rajndly,  a  hole  as  big  as  a  house  abreast 
your  Xo.  2  hat<;h,  and  no  port  of  refuge 
within  less  than  300  miles,  and  that  only 
reached  through  ice-fields. 

"Fortunately,  the  bulkhead  aft  of  Xo. 
2  held,  even  tho  the  Liverpool  settled  by 
the  nose  and  took  a  bad  list.  How  long 
it  would  hold,  of  course,  was  the  problem. 
The  old  man  dared  not  steam  ahead,  as 
the  i(!e  would  finish  her  in  short  order  and 
she  never  could  have  lasted  long  enough 
to  back  her  300  miles  to  port,  even  if  her 
rudder  didn't  get  snuvshed  by  the  ice. 

"Something  had  to  be  done,  and  that 
quickly,  for  if  she  sank  and  her  crew  of 
oOO  had  taken  to  the  boats,  it  was  almost  a 
certainty  that  not  one  of  them  would  have; 
lived  to  tell  the  tale.  Why?  Well,  not 
a  boat  could  have  r*>ached  open  water 
before  the  Arctic  froze  solid  and  no  rescu- 
ing ship  could  have  got  to  them  in  less 
than  six  months.  Six  months  on  the  ice, 
with  only  liftvboats  as  shelter,  which  any 
moment  Tuiglit  be  cnisht.  was  an  im- 
})<)ssil)le  situation,  to  say  nothing  alxnit  the 
question  of  food. 

".Vs  no  ship  could  reach  him  before  the 
ice  blocked  the  sea,  the  old  man  ba<'ked 
her  1(X)  miles  to  th(>  nean-st  land  and  shoved 
her  ashore.  She  would  at  least  be  a  shelter 
iluriiig    the    six    montlis.    the    worst    thinir 


happening  to  her  being  that  the  drift  of  the 
ice  W'ould  cause  her  to  grind  her  bottom 
to  bits.  Suddenly  the  old  man  developed 
a  brain  wave  which  turned  out  to  be  an 
inspu-ation.  The  Liverpool  had  a  large 
cargo  of  munitions — no  explosives,  just 
empty  shells,  etc.  This  the  crew  was 
speedily  set  to  dumping  overboard  on  the 
side  from  which  would  come  the  drift  of 
the  ice.  Being  ashore,  the  water  wasn't 
very  deep  alongside  and  the  cargo  was 
enough  to  form  a  brealnvater  to  protect 
her,  if  she  could  be  got  afloat,  from  haAiag 
the  bottom  ground  out  of  her. 

"As  the  cargo  came  out  she  floated 
except  at  the  bow.  The  old  man  soon  saw 
that  he  couldn't  float  her  there,  even  if  he 
put  a  temporary  patch  over  the  hole. 
So  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  part 
the  Liverpool  from  her  bow  and  this  was 
done  by  dynamite,  as  had  been  done  iu 
cases  of  other  ships  whose  noses  got  too 
familiar  wath  some  rocks.  And  during  the 
six  months  she  lay  behind  her  cargo  break- 
water, her  sunken  bow  also  functioned 
as  a  part  of  that  ingenious  contrivance. 
I  tell  you  what,  it  w^as  some  achievement 
to  do  in  a  week's  time,  with  no  assistance 
of  anj'^  kind  except  what  marine  engineers 
were  able  to  teU  the  old  man  \\-a,  wireless. 

"The  old  man  said  he  nearly  got  nervous 
prostration  trjing  to  think  up  schemes  to 
keep  his  crew  fit  during  those  days,  when 
there  was  no  daylight  at  all.  Mind  you, 
he  had  just  500  men.  He  gave  them 
military  drills  on  the  ice,  cricket  games, 
had  ice-boats  built  and  had  races,  and 
blessed  some  genius  for  de\dsing  a  way  to 
manufacture  home-made  skates.  Then 
he  made  his  crew  go  to  school,  the  text- 
books being  novels  from  the  ship's  librarj*. 
The  wireless  gave  them  the  news  of  the 
world,  and  even  solved  ])roblems  which 
stumped  the  temporary  schoolmaster. 
They  found  in  the  librarj'  some  of  Sheri- 
dan's plays  and  had  a  go  at  that.  When 
the  salvage  ship  arrived  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  as  soon  as  she  could  push  her  way 
through  the  ice,  thanks  to  the  old  man's 
genius,  she  found  the  Liverpool's  crew  in  a 
pretty  fit  condition." 

The  fitting  of  a  new  bow  to  the  Liverpool 
as  she  floated  in  not  too  calm  a  sea  was  a 
feat  in  itself.  Equipping  new  bows  to 
ships  which  have  left  their  old  ones  on  tho 
rocks  is  a  delicate  task  even  in  a  drydock, 
for  the  two  parts  have  to  be  brought  to 
a  dead  line  in  every  particular.  Yet  the 
marine  engineers  who  figured  on  the 
Liverpool's  plight,  who  advised  them  via 
wireless,  overcame  the  difficult  job  of 
fitting  a  bow  to  a  floating  ship  by  equip- 
ping the  Liver pooV s  new  bow  with  a  socket 
which  would  fit  into  the  other  section  of 
her  hull  and  form  a  "blow-out"  patch 
over  the  joint.  Of  course,  above  water 
the  two  parts  could  haAe  been  held  to- 
gether by  stringers  if  necessary.  It  was 
the  bent  and  twisted  ])lates  under  water 
which  gave  the  most  difficulty.  And  as 
we  Americans  used  electric  welding  for 
joining  together,  as  th(\y  floated,  the  halves 
of  the  boats  brought  through  the  Welland 
(^anal,  so  was  it  used  on  the  Liverpool. 
And  under  her  own  steam  she  came  back 
to  civilization,  a  monument  to  what  man 
can  do  when  he  has  to.  Xot  the  least 
remarkable  part  of  the  case  was  tho 
building  and  launching  of  the  new  bow  and 
towing  the  unwieldy  structure  1,200  miles 
over  waters  infested  by  mines  and  U- 
boats. 

Another  story,  just  as  tlu-illing,  but  ex- 
tending over  a  bri»>fer  jxTiod,  is  told  of  a 
cruiser  chasing  raiders  in  the  South  At- 
lantic  wh<'re  it  was  rumored  the  Kroiiprim 
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Rag  fibres  of^  toughness 


THAT  crisp  toughness  which  be- 
speaks the  quaUty  of  Systems 
Bond  comes  from  enduring  rag 
fibres — sinews  of  strength  combined 
with  the  serviceable  fibres  of  spruce. 

Drawing  out  these  fibres  to  their  full 
length — beating  them  into  a  pulp  of 
the  proper  consistency- — is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  operations  in  paper 
miaking.  Placed  on  the  "beaters" — large 
tubs  holding  twelv^e  hundred  pounds 
of  pulp — the  mixture  of  rag  pulp  and 
sulphite  pulp  is  whirled  round  and 
around  for  hours,  while  roll  and  bed 
plate  draw  the  fibres  out  to  the  prop- 
er length.  Alum  and  resin  are  added 
to  give  the  paper  a  good  writing  surface 
— pigments  or  dyes  to  secure  just  the 
right  shade  of  white  or  color.  Then  on 
to  the"Jordan  Refiner"  themixture 
goes,  where  the  process  of  "beating' ' 
is  finished,  and  the  thousands  of 
fibre  strands  are  made  ready  for 


that  matting  which  will  give  strength, 
endurance,  resistance. 
Skill  and  experience,  as  well  as  control 
and  selection  of  raw  miaterials,  are 
necessary  to  produce  paper  of  unvary- 
ing quality  and  uniform  composition. 
Systems  Bond,  made  by  men  old  in 
paper  manufacturing  practice,  embodies 
the  results  of  such  skill  in  the  satisfac- 
tory service  every  sheet  gives. 
Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bearer  of 
a  comprehensive  group  of  papers — a 
grade  for  every  Bond  and  Ledger  need 
— all  produced  under  the  same  advan- 
tageous conditions — and  including  the 
well-known  Pilgrim,  Transcript  and 
Atlantic  marks. 

Ask  your  printer  to  use  Systems  Bond 
on  your  next  order  of  letter-heads.  He 
can  also  obtain  for  you  our  book 
on  "The  Modern  Manufacture  of 
Writing  Paper"  —  interesting  and 
valuable  to  the  paper  buyer. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 
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The  IRag-contentLoJt-dnedTaper  at  the  Reasonable  Price 
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PenJanI 
and  Bow 
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Waltham  Colonial  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy 

Maximus  movement  21  jewels 
Riverside  movement  1 9  jewels 

$135  to  $255  or  more 
Jer>ending  upon  the  case 


Know  Something  About  the  "Works" 
In  the  Watch  You  Buy 

F  you  open  your  watch  and  examine  its  mechanism,  you 
will  find  it  consists  substantially  of  two  supporting 
plates,  between  which  is  mounted  a  gearing  of  meshed 
wheels  to  take  care  of  the  movement,  recording  time. 
This  is  called  the  train,  which  we  will  speak  of  in  our 
next  advertisement. 

The  lower  supporting  plate  in  a  Waltham  watch  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  every  unit  revolves  and  is  fixed. 
It  is  bored  with  minute  holes  to  take  the  pivots,  screws, 
pinions,  etc. 

This  lower  plate  is  drilled  and  threaded  by  one  of  the  most  exclu- 
sive and  wonderful  machines  ever  designed  by  the  genius  of  man 
—  an  exclusive  Waltham  invention  from  the  master-mind  of 
Duane  H.  Church. 

Many  operations  are  accomplished  with  such  methodical,  auto- 
matic regularity  that  one  instinctively  imagines  that  a  marvelous 
human  brain  guides  the  extraordinary  operations  of  this  machine. 

It  makes  every  operation  (and  there  are  141)  with  infinitesimal 
exactness  to  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  —  flawless,  beauti- 
ful in  its  complex  simplicity  —  every  plate  a  replica  of  every  other 
plate,  proving  Waltham  standardization  to  be  one  of  the  miracles 
of  American  mechanical  genius. 

The  plate  of  the  foreign  built  watch  is  subject  to  the  variations  of 
hand  process.  Made  to  variant  sizes  and  models  without  precise 
relation  to  the  parts  which  they  are  to  contain,  which  parts  are 
made  elsewhere  in  many  homes  and  small  shops,  by  hand. 

No  hand  work  could  ever  approximate  the  beautiful  and  flawless  exactitude  of 
this  Waltham  drilling  and  threading. 

So  when  you  buy  a  Waltham  watch  you  are  assured  of  a  standardization  of 
quality  and  leadership  which  has  placed  the  Walthan\  watch  on  the  pedestal 
of  world  dominion. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  VS^ATCH  OVER  TIME 
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Wilhelm  had  l>(>on  sf^en.  The  iiifilif  was 
intensoly  <lark  and  'creepy"  as  tho 
vessel  plutiged  on,  s(H'iiifi  and  hearing 
nothitifj.  Suddenly  ther(>  was  a  crash 
like  the  (-rack  o'  doom,  followed  l)y  piercing 
human  Vf^lls  of  terror,  and  then  a  loud 
thuinpiiif;  on  lh(>  cruiser'.s  bottom.  A 
hurried  twaniination  showed  tluit  the 
vessel  would  sink  before  long  nnless  re- 
l)aired.  A  neutral  j>ort  was  near,  and  for 
this  she  steamed.  In  dry  dock  it  was 
found  that  her  forefoot  liad  been  pushed 
back  like  a  bellows,  the  bottom  plates 
were  bent  and  cracked,  but.  notliinf^^  was 
torn  or  ri])ped.  The  conclusion  was  that 
the  cruiser  had  struck  a  tramp  acting  as  a 
"stool-i)igeon"  for  the  KronpHnz  Wilhehn. 
The  tramp,  of  course,  must  have  gone  to 
the  bottom.  Facilities  for  permam'nt  re- 
pairs not  being  available  at  that  ]>ort,  the 
marine  engineers  set  to  work  and  furnished 
the  battered  cruiser  with  a  false  forefoot 
made  of  Avood  which  they  bolted  i)\er  the 
damaged  one.  Then  she  steamed  out  to 
sea  and  stayed  on  patrol  for  four  months 
l)efore  she  was  again  put  in  dry  dock  and 
permanently  repaired. 

The  wTiter  relates  another  story  of  an 
old  vessel  tliat  he  knew  had  been  used  as  a 
"dummy"  and  then  sunk  as  a  breakwater 
at  Kephola,  two  years  before.  To  his 
astonishment,  this  ship  sailed  i)ast  him 
as  he  stood  with  a  friend  watching  i\  num- 
ber of  camouflaged  ships  .steaming  seaward. 
He  says: 

"I  could  hardly  believe  my  ey<>s  as  I 
appreciated  what  a  frightfid  condition  a 
ship  gets  in  after  lying  just  awash  on  the 
bottom  for  a  few^  years  exposed  to  all  the 
fury  of  the  elements.  Furthermore,  1 
knew  the  dummies  had  been  tilled  with 
rocks  and  cement  ere  their  sea-cocks  had 
opened,  and  it  seemed  unl)elievable  that 
such  a  solid  w^eight  had  ever  been  taken 
out  of  the  old  ship  Avithout  destroying  her. 

"1  was  at  Kephola  right  after  she  was 
refloated,"  my  companion  said,  "and  1 
never  saw  a  more  dilapidated  spectacle. 
In  making  her  into  a  dumm.v  Haddock 
had  built  on  wooden  superstructures  here 
and  there  and  filled  up  well  decks  to  give 
them  a  straight  sheer  fore  and  aft.  This 
falsework,  of  course,  remaining  aboAC 
water,  the  sea  had  pounded  it  till  it  clung 
to  her  in  shreds,  and  as  she  floated  A\ith 
barnacles  and  sea-grass  <H)vering  her  hidl 
nearly  to  the  top,  she  really  looked  as  if 
she  had  the  mange." 

"But  how,  in  the  name  of  Sam  Hill,  did 
they  ever  get  that  concrete  out  of  her  so 
she'd  float?"  I  asked,  watching  the  friend 
of  my  youth  and  Avishing  her  luck  on  her 
A'ovage  OA^erseas. 

"By  blasting."      " 

"Blasting!  She's  so  old  1  would  have 
thought  it  Avould  ha\"e  split  her  apart." 

"It  did  Avith  some  of  the  dummies  Avhich 

Averen't    as    Avell    built    as    the    .     Of 

course,  they  didn't  get  it  aU  out,  as  some 
of  her  deck  beams,  stanchions,  and  ribs 
were  cemented  in,  and  to  blast  round 
them  Avould  be  fatal.  Yet  they  got  most 
of  it  out,  and  I'd  rather  be  on  her  Avhen 
Fritz  was  around  than  on  most  ships." 

Naturally,  I  asked  Avhy,  and  Avas  in- 
formed that  my  old  friend  Avas  noAv  pretty 
nearly  a  concrete  ship  \n\\\  an  outer  plat- 
ing of  steel.  And  questioning  the  skipper 
fpr  further  tales  of  salvage,  I  learned  of  the 


timidit\'  with  wiiich  a  certain  fjimous  shij) 
had  been  lloaled.  I  have  a  |>iclure  of  her 
lying  on  her  side,  half  out  of  water,  and  can 
see  th(>  shell-hoK's  in  lu'r  deck,  ma<h'  by 
the  cruiser  which  finished  her  meteoric 
care<T  as  a  raidcu'.  That  she  was  ever 
righted  and  floated  after  lying  there  filling 
up  with  sand  as  the  surge  and  the  fury  of 
the  el<>irii>nts  beat  ui)on  her  for  tliree  xcars 
is  hard  to  understand.  In  t  lie  first  place, 
the  Itoiiers  iiad  to  })e  taken  out  and  the 
engines  as  well,  for,  nevc^r  meant  to  be 
susi)end(Kl  in  spa<'.e  at  a  ninety-degree 
angle,  they  had  broken  from  their  bed- 
plates and  l>ecome  a  jvim})le(l  mass  on  the 
side  which  was  bottommost.  Through 
the  upturned  side  they  had  to  be  hoisted, 
aiul  as  that  .side  was  frt^quently  like  a  iialf- 
lide  rock,  ne\er  clear  of  the  sweeping  seas, 
a  (raissoM  was  built  on  it  to  ()rote(^t  the  work- 
men. And  sometimes  for  days  during  a 
gale  men  would  be  marooned  insider  the 
caisson,  wondering  what  moment  tlu-ir 
barrier  would  be  smashed  around  them, 
or,  as  once  occurred,  a  r/-})oat  w(iuld  ap- 
pear and  land  a  well-directed  shot  in  their 
vicinity.  Yet  they  plugged  away,  and 
one  day  turned  the  big  ship  OA'er  on  her 
own  bottom,  floated  her,  and  started  her 
on  her  l,(K)0-mile  tow  through  the  danger 
zone  to  a  dry  dock,  only  to  lose  her  when 
cojuplete  victory  was  barely  theirs.  The 
feelings  of  cAery  man  who  had  risked  his 
life  and  suffered  hardships  to  sah^age  her 
were  such  that  any  one  of  them  would 
gladly  haA'e  throttled  the  f/-boat  com- 
mander who  was  so  unsportsmanlike  as  to 
fire  the  fatal  shot.  Tho  she  is  lost  now 
beyond  recovery,  the  unbelievable  ha<l 
been  done,  and  there's  some  comfort  in 
that. 

Occasionally  a  \essel  Avas  raised  aftei- 
being  torpedoed  and  then  was  sent  to  the 
bottom  again,  as  w^as  the  case  with  the 
one  of  which  the  follo\\"ing  account  is 
giA'en : 

The  first  time  she  was  torpedoed  ](K> 
miles  ott'  soundings  and  her  merchant 
creAV  had  struggled  toward  port  only  to 
lose  the  race  Avheu  but  a  short  distance 
from  their  goal.  Altho  settling  in  but. 
comparatively'  shallow  water,  only  the 
tops  of  her  masts  remained  a))0\  e  the  sur- 
face. DiA'ers  immediately  descended  to  her. 
as  she  was  loaded  mostly  with  mimitions. 
and  set  to  Avork  getting  them  out  of  her, 
a  A'er\'  dangerous  task  when  a  mishap 
might  scatter  sah'age  ships  and  (;ver\- 
thiivg  all  over  the  seascape.  The  i-isk  l)e- 
came  so  great,  and  \et  the  cargo  was  so 
A'aluable  a  military  imit,  that  some  other 
form  of  sahage  had  to  be  dcAised.  'I'his 
was  done  by  the  marine  engineers  building;- 
a  cofler  dam  more  than  400  feet  in  lengtii 
by  50  in  width.  It  was  a  A-erv  tedious 
and  exacting  task  for  the  di\ers  to  drill 
holes  in  the  ship's  hull  and  bolt  this  im- 
mense contriA'ance  in  place,  while  the  seas 
surged  aV)OA'e  them  and  the  sections  of  th( 
dam  were  ticklish  to  handle.  Yet  it  was 
done  (>AentuaUy,  and  the  hole  made  by  the 
torj)edo  having  l)een  covered  l)y  a  patch 
and  made  as  Avater-tight  as  possible, 
centrifugal  pumps  began  removing  the 
Avater  from  Avithin  the  coffer-dam.  Grad- 
ually the  wreck  rose  a  bit,  and  as  it  did  so 
tugs  hauled  it  shoreward  till  it  grounded 
again,  and  toj)  sertions  of  the  cofl'er-dani 
Avere  sawed  off  in  order  to  lessen  the  top 
Aveight  so  that  as  more  Avater  Avas  pumi)ed 
out  the  A'essel  woidd  be  able  to  rise  still 
more  and  be  hauled  further  inshore. 
And  repeating  this  performance,  demolish- 
ing the  height  of  the  dam  as  the  ship  came 
nearer  and  nearer  tlie  surface,  eA-entually 
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Peerless  Tone! 

OONORA  has  many 
^remarkable  and 
important  features  of 
construction,  but  it  is 
the  wonderful  tone 
that  will  fascinate  and 
captivate  you. 

If  you  want  extra- 
ordinary accuracy, 
truthful  expression, 
delightful  sweetness, 
and  superb  beauty  of 
tone  reproduction, 
you  want  the  Sonora. 

$50  to  $1000 

$«onota  pbonojjrapb  ;§)ale» 
Companp,  Jnc. 

(ieorgf  E.  Rrightson,  Pre^i. 
279  Broadway        New  York 

Xe;it   York  Demonstralioti  Suloiis : 

Fiftli  Avenue  ut  53<1  Street 
■j'l  Broadway        (Sfaindard  Arcade) 

Toronto:  Kyrit;  Building 
Dealers  Everywhere 

The  Highest  Class  Talking 
Machine  in  the  World 
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This  Time,  Buy  An  Oil 
Stove  Equipped  With 
the  Kerogas  Burner 

The  Kerogas  Burner  makes  an  oil  stove  just  as  efficient 
as  a  gas  range. 

There  are  enough  different  makes  and  brands  of  oil  stoves, 
which  are  equipped  with  the  Kerogas  Burner,  to  insure  your 
being  able  to  get  one  at  your  dealer's  store  right  now. 

Just  as  you  would  turn  the  fire  up  and  down  on  a  gas  range,  the 
little  control  wheel  on  the  Kerogas  Burner  gives  you  any  kind  of 
fire  you  want  for  cooking.  This  ranges  from  an  intense  fiame 
within  a  flame  centered  against  the  cooking  vessel  down  to  a  slow, 
simmering  fire  and  everything  in  between. 

By  burning  a  large  volume  of  air  along  with  vaporized  kerosene 
or  coal  oil,  the  stove  with  Kerogas  Burners  operates  at  a  sur- 
prisingly small  fuel  cost. 

Realizing  that  the  burner  should  last  as  long  as  the  stove,  we 
have  made  the  Patented  Kerogas  Burner  from  one  piece,  seamless 
brass,  leak,  rust  and  trouble  proof.  The  working  parts  are  sim- 
plified and  so  sturdy  that  they  should  never  require  replacement. 

Look  for  the  Word  "KEROGAS"  on  the  Burner — li  Is 
an  Evidence  of  Quality  in  the  Stove  That  Carries  It 

Ask  your  ilealer  abdiit   It  today. 

A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  CO., 

1211   First  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Maiuifacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  .Stoves  and  Ranges 


Patented 


KEROGAS 


Burner 


Standard  Equipment  on  the  Better  Makes  of  Oil   Stoves 


sho  was  beached  iu  a  sheltered  cover  with 
her  superstructure  entirely  out  of  water. 
There  it  was  no  difficult  task  for  divers  to 
remove  the  explosive  cargo  and  make  the 
hole  in  her  side  pretty  nt>arly  water-tight. 
This  done,  she  Mas  pumped  out  and 
floated.  Aside  from  the  patience,  skill, 
and  danger  of  the  munitions  e.xploding,  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  salvaging  was 
tliat  even  iu  war-times,  with  [/-boats 
ho\ering  around  and  scarcity  of  labor, 
the  task  was  accomplished  iu  three  months. 
Unfortimatcly,  it  cau"t  be  performed  on 
tliis  same  ship  again,  as  her  second  tor- 
])odoiug  sent  her  down  'way  out  at  sea. 

The  difficulties  eucoimtered  in  salvaging 
slii])s  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  life,  es- 
])ecially  by  the  omission  of  poisonous  gases 
from  rotting  cargoes.  The  work  of  weeks 
has  oftentimes  been  destroyed  by  one 
rough  sea.  Yet  the  salvagers  have  kept 
at  it  as  determined  as  the  soldier  or  the 
sailor  to  witi  tliis  war,  and  they  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  raise  a  large  collier  sunk  in  twelve 
fathoms  of  water — a  dead  lift  of  3,o00 
tons — and  raising  another  vessel  by  means 
of  comprest  air  from  a  depth  of  fifteen 
fathoms. 


HE  DID   HIS  BEST  BUT  FAILED  TO 
GET   RID   OF  THE   DOG 


THE  Airedale  was  of  bluest  blood,  with 
a  pedigree  three  feet  long,  but  for  all 
that  he  was  a  nliisance,  not  to  say  a 
calamity.  Pets  often  are.  But  alwaj's 
in  the  case  of  a  dog  or  cat  hanging  about 
the  premises,  partaking  of  the  family 
gi'oceries,  reposefully  spending  much  time 
in  various  inconvenient  places  in  the 
family  domicile,  and  acting  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  fatoily  peace  generally,  some 
member  of  that  family  ■ftill  have  a  par- 
ticularly tender  spot  in  his  or  her  heart 
for  said  animal  and  will  fight  for  it  to  the 
limit.  It  was  so  in  this  instance.  The 
head  of  the  house,  whose  name  is  Smith, 
tells,  in  Outing  (New  York),  the  story  of 
his  trials  and  tribulations  incident  to  his 
wife's  ehei-ishing  this  Airedale,  and  inci- 
dentally enumerates  a  list  of  canine  short- 
comings and. crimes  that  would  seem  fully 
to  justify  the  development  of  the  profound 
gi-oiich  with  which  his  article  would  indi- 
cate that  he  is  afflicted.  He  explains  that 
they  have  owned  eight  dogs  in  their  day, 
at  different  times,  each  dog  apparently 
having  been  allotted  liis  own  day.  Finally 
the  time  camc^  that  the  last  dog  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  not  without  vio- 
lence, it  would  appear  from  the  account,  it 
being  statc^d  that  none  of  their  canine  pets 
liad  died  piously  in  bed,  a  circumstance 
attributed  to  the  advent  of  \ho  automo- 
bile. Then  after  being  briefly  dogless  it 
was  suggested  that  the  family  ought  to 
acquire  another  dog.  The  head  of  the 
family  says  he  oft"(>rcd  the  customary  mild 
and  formal  protest  which  was  promptly 
overruled,  and  the  Airedale  made  his  ap- 
pearance, Avhich  advent  is  thus  described: 

Tliere  he  stood,  all  legs  and  no  body,  a 
cadaverous,  serpent-headed,  green-eyed 
ajiparition,  nonclialantly  wagging  his  tail 
and  growing  every  minute  under  the  benign 
and  approving  glances  of  his  mistress.  I 
know  those  glances,  or  used  to  know  them 
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From  the  Ruud  Water  Heater  means  instantaneous,  unlimited^  steaming  hot  water 
from  every  hot-water  faucet  in  the  house,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night, 

Hot-Water  Service  from  a  Ruud  Water  Heater  means  plenty  of  hot  water  for  bathing 
and  shaving  at  all  times.  In  effect,  this  is  Hke  installing-  another  bathroom,  for  limited  hot 
water  at  infrequent  times  means  fewer  baths. 

Ruud  Hot-Water  Service  means  more  contented  domestic  help.  It  means  no  waiting  for 
hot  water.  From  filling  a  hot-water  bottle  at  midnight  to  washing  a  car  on  a  midsummer 
afternoon,  Ruud  Hot-Water  Service  means  a  prompt,  steaming  jet  of  hot  water  from  the 
opening  of  the  faucet  to  the  closing  of  it. 


AUTOMATIC    CAS 

WATER  HEATER 

**Hot  Water  AIT  Over  the  House'" 

The  Ruud  Water  Heater  that  gives  you  the  unmatched  home  com- 
fort of  constant  hot  water  is  shown  here,  but  do  not  think  so  much  of 
the  machine  you  buy  as  of  the  service  it  gives. 

For  the  Ruud  Water  Heater,  once  installed  in  your  home,  can  be  left  alone.  It  is 
so  complete,  so  thoroughly  well  made,  that-  it  goes  on  year  after  year  automatically. 
When  a  hot-water  faucet  is  opened,  it  turns  a  hot  flame  of  gas  upon  a  series  of  copper 
coils  through  which  the  fresh  water  passes.  When  the  water  is  turned  off,  the  gas  is 
automatically  shut  off,  except  for  a  tiny  pilot  flame.  The  temperature  for  which  you 
set  it  regulates  the  amount  of  gas  consumed.  A  temperature  regulator  keeps  the  water 
from  ever  getting  too  hot  or  not  hot  enough.  You  heat  only  the  water  you  need,  while 
you  need  it.  Ruud  Water  Heaters  have  been  in  satisfactory  service  for  as  long  as 
twenty-two  years.  They  last.  They  a  e  as  easy  to  install  in  a  home  already  built  as  in 
a  new  building.  Any  plumber,  gas  company,  or  gas  appliance  store  can  give  you  full 
details  about  the  Ruud  Water  Heater. 

The  principle  is  reasonably  simple.  It's  getting  a  heater 
made  with  the  Ruud  care  and  strength  that  means  con- 
stant   uninterrupted   Hot-Water   Service    year   after  year, 

Ruud  Branch  Offices  are  located  in  all  the  principal  cities.  If  you  live  near  one  go 
in  and  see  the  Ruud  for  yourself. 

Ruud  Booklet  Mailed  Free  with  complete  descriptive  matter,  telling  all  about  Ruud 
Instantaneous  Hot-Water  Service.    Address  Home  (Dffice  or  nearest  Branch  or  Agency. 


See  the  Ruud  at  any  of  these  branch  offices  and  agencies : 
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Atlanta.  72  Marietta  Street 
Baltimore,  114  W.  Lexington  Street 
Boston,  66  High  Street 
Buffalo,  820  Main  Street 
Chicago,  218  .So.  Wabash  Avenue 
Cincinnati,  707  Elm  Street 
Cleveland,  1854  Euclid  Avenue 


Columbus.  41  W.  Long  Street 
Dallas,  1501  Commerce  .Street 
Davton,  17  Rockwood  Avenue 
Detroit,  303  Park  Bldg. 
Duluth,  118  West  Superior  Street 
Indianapolis,  207  Hume-Mansur  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1508  Main  Street 


Louisville.  309  S.  Third  Street 
Los  Angeles,  745  S.  Broadway 
Milwaukee,  89  Biddle  Street 
Minneapolis,  29  .S.  Fifth  Street 
N'ew  York.  115  Broadway 
New  Orleans.  216  Bourbon  Street 
Philadelphia.  1938  Market  Street 


Portland,  Ore.,  412  Gasco  Building 

Rochester,  Rochester  Ry.  &  Light   Bldg. 

San  Francisco.  431  Sutter  .Avenue 

St.  Louis.  1019  Locust  Street 

St.  Paul.  144  E.  Sixth  Street 

Toledo.  240  Erie  Street  ] 

Washington,  7U  Thirteenth  Street,  N.  W. 


RUUD   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,  Dept.  B,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Makers  of  Standardized  Gas  Water  Heaters 
RUUD   MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  CANADA,  371  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto 
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This  Giant  Machine 

Guards 
Gould  Quality 
at  the  Source 


Complete,  direct  control  of 
the  quality'  of  battery  plates  is 
a  manufacturing  feature  exclu- 
sive to  Gould.  All  lead  oxides 
used  in  building  Dreadnaught 
Plates  are  made  by  the  Gould 
Storage  Battery  Company  in 
their  own  plant.  Lead  oxides 
are  the  basis  of  plate  quality. 


WITH   THE 


^f     ^^  ^f  TRADE     MAPH  ^f  ^ 

Dreaanmmht 

PLATES^ 

Quality  in  the  lead  oxides  is  as  important 
in  building  plates  as  good  plates  are  to  a 
battery.  Gould  plates,  independent  of  the 
Dreadnaught  formula,  would  be  good 
plates  because  we  clinch  the  uniformly 
high  quality  of  our  oxides  by  producing 
them  in  our  own  plant.  But  Dreadnaught 
Plates  are  fundamentally  different,  unique. 
Admittedly  longer-lived  because  of  their 
tough,  hard  "active  material,"  yet  they 
have  the  capacity  of  the  "soft"  plate — a 
combination  never   successfully  imitated. 


NO  battery  can  be  better  than  its  plates. 
No  plates  can  be  better  than  the  oxides 
that  go  into  them.  Because  Dreadnaught 
Plates  give  the  Gould  Battery  the  lion-hearted 
endurance  and  power  you  will  some  day  buy  it 
for,  we  go  the  limit  to  guard  the  quality  of 
oxides  that  go  into  our  plates. 

By  making  our  own  oxides  in  our  own  plant 
(an  exclusive  manufacturing  feature)  we  are 
assured  of  uniform  high  quality  of  this  most 
important  factor  in  plate  building.  From  the 
pig  lead  to  the  finished  state,  Dreadnaught 
Plates  are  Gould-Built.  The  same  men  who 
make  the  plates  for  the  huge  Gould  Batteries 
for  submarine  boats,  also  make  Dreadnaught 
Plates  for  the  Gould  Battery  that's  built  for 
your  car.  The  same  strict  standards  that 
required  our  building  an  oxide  plant  of  our 
own,  are  reflected  in  every  detail  of  con- 
struction of  the  Gould  Battery. 

When  you  ask  your  battery  dealer  about  the  plates  in  the  battery 
he  offers  you,  you  are  going  to  the  heart  of  the  question.  To  be 
-sure  your  next  battery  is  basically  right  because  the  plates  are 
right,  go  to  the  Gould  dealer  and  get — 

The  Battery  with  the  Dreadnaught  Plates 


There's  a  Gould  Service 
Station  Near  You 


Gould  Storage  Battery  Co.  There's  a  Gould  Battery 

Built  For  Your  Car 


«: 


General  Offices:  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Plant:    DEPEW,   N.  Y. 


before  thu  AiriMlalcs  (joiimumcod  (loiniiiij;, 
and  they  would  makd  a  stoiKi  sprout. 

When  1  timidly  ollVnMl  tliat  the  addi- 
tion to  our  family  suf^fjcistod  an  osti'icli, 
a  copporhoiid,  and  a  coon,  I  was  invitiul 
to  read  omt  Ids  p(>diKii'<'  and  a.  Rrncral 
dissertation  on  the  virtues  and  eliartns  ol" 
the  breed,  aile^atJons  with  wliicli  for  ten 
years  I  had  beiMi  profoundly  familiar. 

Assurinfj  his  mistress  that  I  did  not 
presume  to  speak  as  an  Airedale  expert 
and  that  1  knew  that  the  ultrarefinemeTitt; 
of  that  fancy  were  constantly  evolviiiff,  1 
•  h^f t  the  honn^  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
new  arrival,  curious  to  see  what  a  few 
months'  develoi)ment  mififht  prochice. 

In  due  tim(>  wo  perceived  tiiat  (,\)lonel, 
for  such  he  came  to  us,  was  lackint;  in  those 
rugged  and  healthy  qualities  of  body  anci 
mind — he  liad  no  soul.  His  mistress 
"thereupon  suggested  that  we  communicate 
his  condition  to  the  gentleman  who  sold 
him  to  us,  which  1  prom])tly  did,  receiving 
the  very  fair,  tho  disappointing  proposal 
that  if  after  toning  him  up  a  bit  and  giving 
him  a  trial  we  still  were  not  pleased  he 
would  be  glad  to  send  us  another  in  his 
stead. 

Having  learned  that  one  who  thwarts 
affection's  course  toward  dogs  does  so  at 
his  peril,  my  being  pleased  with  this 
vampu'e  varied  as  the  swelling  of  his 
mistress'  heart.  As  the  patient  invariably 
appears  at  his  best  at  the  coming  of  the 
doctor,  so  whenever  the  r(>turu  of  tlie  Aire- 
dale was  suggested  a  transformation  would 
occur.  Fresh  from  his  bath,  with  that 
healthy  and  purifying  smell  of  tar  soap, 
his  scanty  and  ragged  coat  passing  fairly 
good  muster,  I  would  find  him  harmlessly 
sleeping  in  the  depressions  of  my  Mon-is 
chaii" — an  unblemished  record  for  a  week, 
barkless  mornings,  no  attacks  upon  the 
milk  man,  no  further  murderings  of  cats 
and  chickens — liis  favorite  diet — and, 
withal,  in  much  better  condition  from 
ha\dng,  as  I  afterward  learned,  cultiAated 
a  taste  for  some  neighborhood  pigeons. 

"How  nicely  Colonel  is  developing," 
my  wife  ol>served  as  she  stroked  that 
scraggly,  clay-colored  h(^a<l  of  this  be- 
deviled schemer  cockiTjg  his  I'at  eyes  up  at 
her.  Opinions  are  hardly  e\  er  to  be  exprest 
nowadays  and  I  held  mine  in  abeyam^e. 
The  gentleman  from  whom  Colonel  came 
was  informed  that  we  would  hold  on  a  bit. 
Fully  understanding  the  legal  aspects  of 
keeping  dogs  in  cities  I  Avavered,  tremV)ling 
between  the  assumption  of  this  risk  and  a 
Nevada  divorce.  1  am  a  lover  of  tin; 
early  morning.  The  cock's  shi'ill  clarion, 
the  rosy-fingered  daughter  ofj  the  dawn, 
and  the  clear  fresh  ozone  are  all  very 
appealing  to  me. 

Preferring,  however,  to  enjoy  theni  in 
bed  and  when  sound  asleep,  I  can  not  recall 
a  time  since  the  chilly  autumnal  weather 
began  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  charms  of 
early  morning  in  my  way  because  of  tlie 
Colonel's  making  those  hours  hideous  mtli 
his  howls  and  barks.  Picture  it — I,  a 
middle-aged  jurist,  yelling  from  my  warm 
sheets  at  that  miseral)le  nuisance  tied  in 
our  lower  hall,  it  being  far  too  cold  to  get 
up  and  beat  him. 

The  family  affection  for  dogs  lia\ang 
increased  to  a  point  where  it  was  not  fully 
satisfied  with  the  possession  of  only  one 
animal  of  the  species,  another  dog  was 
presently  added,  a  lady  puppy,  naturally 
of  the  usual  purple.  The  new  dog  seemed 
to  have  a  soothing  influence  on  Colonel, 
for  his  activities  after  her  advent  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  less  riotous  nature  than 


Out)  afternoon  on  my  way  from  the 
oHice  to  the  lake  1  stoi)t  to  visit  with  a 
farmer  who  lived  in  the  general  dir«!ction 
from  our  cottage  that  the  pair  generall\ 
took.  Observing  his  large  tlock  of  chickens 
he  casually  informed  nic  that  ])ut  yester- 
day three  had  been  massacred,  and  then 
followed  that  fatal  identification  of  our 
murderer  and  his  fair  companion. 

1  am  ashamed  to  say  that  1  main- 
tained a  cowardly  silence  and  slunk  awa.\ 
to  announce  the  fact  quietly  to  my  wift^ 
She  was  absolutely  sure  there  was  some 
mistake  as  she  continued  feeding  this 
black  and  rusty  monster  his  warm,  prepared 
meal;  as  for  the  other — she  just  couldn't 
do  such  a  thing.  A  wise  acqxiiescence  on 
my  part  closed  the  incident. 

The  following  Sunday  proved  my  vin- 
dication and  triumph.  Ijeaving  the  cot  tage 
that  rare  August  morning,  my  wife  and  I 
started  forth  for  exercise  and  communion 
with  nature's  visible  forms.  As  usual  the 
dogs  wei'e  with  us.  Innocently  scamper- 
ing along  the  roadsides,  they  would  now 
and  then  break  into  the  tall  grass  of  ad- 
jacent fields,  the  Colonel  occasionally 
leaping  into  view  in  one  of  those  marvelous 
Airedale  bounds,  high  up  over  the  grass  in 
search  of  his  prey,  yet  always  discreetly 
within  the  prescribed  distancte  to  which 
my  presentee  seemed  to  confine  him. 

It  was  a  perfect  morning  and  our  souls 
wore  filled  with  the  beauties  of  the  wooded 
paths,  the  birds,  and  the  trees.  We  were 
calm  and  quiet  and  very  happy.  Our 
Sabbath  morning  walks  are  very  sacred  to 
us  and  on  this  morning  we  were  at  peacf^ 
and  all  seemed  to  be  well  with  the  world. 

Suddenly  my  arjn  was  gript  and  froTii 
the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  some 
wild  roses  my  soul  was  harrowed  by  our 
villain's  mistress,  speechless,  pointing  to 
the  scene  before  me  in  an  adjacent  pasture. 
St>unds  wliich  once  saved  the  F^ternal  City 
came  to  my  ears  and  a  a  ision  of  out- 
stretched necks  and  fiapjjing  wings  came 
to  my  eyes.  There  they  were,  this  canine 
pariah  and  his  lady  pupil,  pleasantly 
engaged  in  exterminating  a  flock  of  geese. 

Clambering  over  a  high  stone  fence,  I 
assisted  my  none  too  agile  wife  to  get  o^er 
also,  and  as  a  gander  or  two  were  valiantly 
protecting  the  flock  we  rushed  to  the  rescue, 
gasping  and  panting  as  we  ran  and  shouted. 

In  my  frenzy,  as  I  ran  I  had  seized  a 
club  which  would  have  felled  a  mammoth, 
and  as  I  observed  the  dog-fancier  of  my 
family  shaking  her  finger  at  the  female  of 
the  species  and  gently  tapping  her  with  a 
delicate  tendril  which  couldn't  liaAe  in- 
jured a  fly,  I  put  all  of  my  body  and  soul 
into  one  exterminating  clout  which,  as  the 
Colonel  made  an  agile  shift,  landed  on  my 
shin.  But  still  1  held  him,  and  before  the 
punishment  had  iitted  the  crime  there  was 
one  thoroughly  beaten  apache  slinking  oft" 
toward  our  cottage. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  we  started  for 
home,  having  once  more  condemned  the 
Colonel  to  an  immediate  return  to  his 
former  owner.  At  once  drawing  up  an 
indictment  which  would  have  rivaled  in 
counts  the  one  against  George  III.  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  I  signed  it 
and,  dij'e<!ting  the  envelop,  emphatically 
pla<'ed  it  u))on  the  mantelpiece  to  be  mailed 
tho  following  morning,  the  Colonel  to  go 
with  the  letter. 

But  the  Colonel!     The  sick  man  of  tho 
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theretofore.  Hut  poa<'<)  was  not,  for  long. 
The  two  dogs  have  boon  in  the  habit  of 
taking  daily  excursions  away  from  homc^ 
for  some  time.  .\n<l  then  one  da\  the 
blow  fell: 
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THE  light;,  simple,  give-and-take 
feature  of  Prfsidt-nts — so  different 
from  the  unyielding  back-piece  of 
ordinary  suspenders  —  moves  in 
unison  with  the  slightest  movement 
of  shoulders  or  body.  That's  why 
they're  so  comfortable.  Solid  brass 
tritnmings  that  won't  stain  or  rust. 

All  suspenders  marked  "President" 
on  the  buckle  are  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  money  back.  Look  for 
the  mark.  Accept  only  "Presidents." 
All  dealers. 

SHIRLKY,  MASS. 
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FOR  COMFORT 


Nature's  Own  Shoe 

Such  is  the  Coward  "Nature  Tread" 
Shoe — a  shoe  of  perfect  alignment  and 
balance — that  is  light 
and  yet  sturdy — 
giving  freedom 
and  support 
in  one. 


This  kind  of  shoe  puts  your  feet  on 
a  sound  basis — with  ample  space  for 
the  toes  to  develop  their  balancing 
function — and  with  a  pliant  arch 
which  appeals  to  active  men. 

Our  years  of  experience  is  at  your 
service.    Write  for  description  to  Dept.  F. 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 

(Near  Watren  Street) 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 


Coward 
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"The  best  of  materials,  plus 
/    practical  knozvledge  and  tech- 
/    nical    skill,    make    Vesuvius 
quality." — A.  R.  Mosler. 


To  make  the  finest  quality  plug,  sold  at 
the  Standard  Price  of  $1.00,  is   the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Vesuvius — an  achievement 
made  possible  only  by  many  years'  experience 
in  spark  plug  manufacture  and  development. 

Designed  and  constructed  to  develop  maximum 
power,  to  secure  flexibility,  to  Insure  absolute 
certainty  of  operation  under  all  motor  condi* 
tions,  to  economize  fuel  consumption  —  the 
Vesuvius  is  so  good  —  it  is  known  as 

''The  Quality  Plug" 

Backed  by 

19  Years  of  Leadership  in  Spark 

Plug  Manufacture 

Buy  them  at  the  Standard  Price — $1.00.  (Canada  $1.50.)  Vesuvius 
Tractor  Plug  with  Unbreakable  Mica  Insulation — the  plug  for  Trac- 
tors, Trucks  and  high-powered  Cars — $2.00  each.    (Canada  $2.50.) 

"MOSLER  ON  SPARK  PLUGS,"  written  by  A.  R.  Mosler— authority  on  ignition 
problems — sent  free.    Tells  the  right  plug  for  all  motors.    Write  today  to 

A.  R.  MosLER  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Spitfire  (platinum  point)  Plug  $2.50  and  Superior  (Ford)  Plug  75c. 
Export  Reprcrcniathc        \iitomobile  Sundries  Co.,  18  Broadwax  .  New  Yorl«  (lltv 


Is  every  cylinder  on  the  job? 

Get  100%  power  from  your  engine 


How  can  you  tell  ? 

Do  you  know  if  you  are  get- 
ting all  the  power  you  should? 

Do  you  know  when  you 
are  wasting  gas  and  money? 

These  are  the  in\portant 
things  the  G-Piel  Cut-Out 
tells  you  instantly. 

With  it  you  can 
hear  the  full  strong 
roar  of  each  ex- 
plosion and  you 
know  all  is  well. 

With  a  G-Piel 
Cut-Out  you  ac- 
tually  blow   the 


carbon  right  out  of  your 
motor  and  cash  in  on  every 
drop  of  gas  the  cylinders 
are  burning.  You  can  also 
cool  your  motor  on  a  long, 
steep  grade.  The  G-Piel  is 
built  simply  and  strong. 
Gases  exhaust  fully  with  no 

possibility  of  back 

pressure. 

It  is  easy  to  install 
a  G-Piel  Muffler 
Cut-Out. 

Sale*  Department 

Edward  A.  Castidy  Co.,  Inc. 

280  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  City 


The  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out 


PIEL  I'RODUCI 


"Tells  the  motor's  secrets 
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Subliuif  Porte  never  displayed  greater 
sni'oir  faire.  The  diplomacy  of  Machiavelli 
and  Metternieh  had  the  Ila^  iete  of  a  child 
compared  with  the  art  of  this  rascal. 
None  of  the  family  powers  dare  lay  a 
finger  on  him.  I  was  informed  that  he  was 
terrilily  whipt — unmercifully  beaten — that 
he  never  could  be  sent  off  in  that  condition 
— and  he  would  die  en  route,  and  there  on 
our  divan  lay  that  imp  of  Gehenna  whining 
and  trembling  and  looking  so  sad  and 
pitiful,  now  shutting  one  eye,  then  the 
other  one,  and  then  opening  and  shutting 
botli  together. 

He  reminded  me  of  the  wounded 
Tupman  of  the  Pickwickian  club.  The  first 
thing  we  knew  we  were  soaking  him  in 
liniment  and  hot  water,  feeding  him  the 
delicacies  of  the  season,  and  otherwise 
administering  to  his  physical  comforts,  1 
had  to  admit  that  perhaps  1  had  laid  it  on  a 
little  strong.  Mj-  wife  at  once  tore  up  the 
letter  to  his  former  owner  and  the  next 
morning  I  went  silently  into  town.  I  felt 
that  I  was  beaten,  but  stiU  there  was 
hope  that  sheer  manhood  might  at  last 
prevail  in  the  relief  of  my  family  from 
this  pest. 

Comparative  calm  now  reigned  for  a 
few  days  and  then  the  straw  was  added  that 
broke  the  camel's  back.  The  wretched 
Airedale's  unrestrained  lawlessness  could 
no  longer  be  borne  and  a  last  desperate 
attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the  brute. 
The  writer  saj^s  he  had  gone  out  to  the 
family  cottage  at  the  lake  on  a  Saturday' 
afternoon.     He  continues: 

Soon  I  saw  my  wife  and  children  sitting 
on  the  porch  and  my  little  daughter  plac- 
ing with  the  lady  Airedale.  Not  seeing 
the  (^olonel,  I  was  afraid  to  inquire  for 
him.  At  our  evening  meal  I  had  become 
lulled  into  a  sense  of  temporary  security 
because  of  no  bad  reports.  Then  the 
telephone  rang.  I  was  certain  of  it.  It 
had  come.  There  was  disaster  in  that 
ring,  and  as  I  tremblingly  prest  the  receiver 
to  my  ear  across  the  wire  came  a  stentorian 
voice  from  a  neighboring  cottage. 

"Mr.  Smith,  your  ci>nfounded  dog  has 
killed  eight  of  my  fancy  pullets." 

Quietly  announcing  the  fact  to  my  wife, 
I  lit  a  cigar  and  sought  the  solace  of  the 
farther  end  of  the  porch,  ^ly  wife  was 
supreme  on  this  oc(^asion.  Judicially  she 
reviewed  the  Colonel's  past  and  admitted 
a  foolish  weakness  for  dogs,  finally  declar- 
ing that  events  had  gone  beyond  further 
indulgence  and  that  she  herself  would  pack 
off  the  Colonel  Mondaj"  morning.  She 
penned  a  very  i)olite  and  gracious  letter 
and  I  retired  liappy  in  my  belief  that  at 
last  reason  would  prevail.  The  dead  hens 
were  sent  us  the  next  morning  and  a  check 
was  returned.  Two  of  them  were  cooked 
and  furnished  us  our  Sunday  dinner. 

That  afternoon  I  sent  the  chauffeur 
into  town  oh  an  errand  and  he  took  the 
(^olonel  with  him.  Toward  evening  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  while  glowed  the  heavens 
with  the  last  touch  of  day,  I  in\'ited  our 
])et"s  mistress  to  enjoy  a  quiet  row  upon  the 
lake.  Both  of  us  were  a  little  silent.  1 
thought  best  to  avoid  any  allusion  to  the 
Colonel's  latest  and,  as  1  thought,  final 
atrocity. 

At  last — what  promi)ted  it  1  shall  never, 
never  know — I  heard  from  the  stern  seat 
a  subdued  solihxpiy — "1  certainly  do  h)Ve 
dogs,"  which  fi>ll  upon  the  somber  quiet, 
broken  only  by  the  dipping  of  the  oars. 
We  had  now  reached  a  ])art  of  the  lake 
])erliaps  seventy  yards  from  th«>  main 
turnpike  leading  to  town.     A  motor  was 
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heard,  scrooned  from  our  view  by  the  high 
l>iislics  jilonp:  Iho  shore.  Then  I  hoard 
i(  stop  just  opposite  us. 

'I'hero  was  a  Iwrlc.  a.  smasliiiit;  through 
the  buslies,  a  si)hisli,  and  cutting  through 
the  water  (r.imv  that  wretch  crazy  to  get 
out  to  us.  I  raised  an  oar  as  Iho  to 
brain  him,  hesitated — and  the  pause  was 
fatal.  T  lielped  him  into  the  boat  and 
was  nt>arly  drowned  from  his  shakings. 
The  next  thing  that  I  lieiieid  was  my  wife 
enthralled  by  his  \'aliant  plunge,  en- 
eiroling  him  in  her  arms. 

He  is  with  us  yet  and  lies  at  my  feet 
scratcliing  himself. 


BOLSHEVIK  FACTORY  OPERATION  AS 
SEEN  BY  A  RUSSIAN  BUSINESS  MAN 


i 


PROMINENT  among  the  horrors  of 
peace  is  the  case  of  the  conventional 
Russian  manufacturer  forced  to  run  his 
factoiy  under  Bolshe\ik  control.  As  P.  L. 
Guercken,  formerly  a  prominent  Russian 
business  man,  summed  up  the  troublesome 
situation  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Russian-American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  City,  "the  workmen  have  all 
the  rights,  with  no  responsibilities.  We 
have  no  rights  whatever,  except  responsi- 
bility." Even  responsibility  is  being  taken 
away,  it  appears,  as  the  Russian  factories 
shut  down  for  various  reasons  that  are  more 
or  less  rooted  in  Soviet  control.  It  is  Mr. 
Guereken's  optimistic  belief,  however,  that 
the  Russian  workmen  are  awakening  to 
"the  utter  impracticability  of  their  dream" 
of  Communist  control  in  production,  and 
thafi  they  will  soon  welcome  "in  a  new 
spirit  the  efforts  and  direction  of  brains 
and  expei'ience,  and  the  domination  of 
economic  laws."  He  is  quoted  in  the  New- 
York  Jonrnal  of  Commerce  as  to  recent  and 
present  conditions  in  industrial  Russia, 
to  this  effect! 

Generally  speaking,  on  the  eve  of  the 
first  revolution  in  1917,  Russian  industries 
were  fairly  w^ell  established  and  running 
at  a  maximum  capacity.  Wages  were  high 
and  there  w^ere  few,  if  anj%  labor  troubles. 
Immediately  after  the  revolution,  workmen 
committees  w^ere  organized  in  all  factories, 
sending  delegates  to  the  so-called  Council 
of  Workmen  Deputies,  demanding  100  per 
cent,  increase  in  wages  and  the  elimination 
of  control  on  the  part  of  employers,  work 
managers,  superintendents,  and  foremen. 

The  Workmen  Committees  were  not 
in  a  position  to  enforce  their  own  orders, 
as  the  workmen  frequently  dismissed  the 
committees  and  organized  new^  com- 
mittees, and,  during  the  period  of  the  Pro- 
\isional  Government,  Bolshevik  propa- 
gandists were  cairying  on  a  systematic 
campaign  to  undermine  the  less  radical 
Menshevik  party.  They  based  their  plea 
for  support  on  promises  of  the  immediate 
cessation  of  the  war,  the  immediate  sum- 
moning of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  w^as  afterward  dissolved  by  the 
Bolshe^•iki,  the  abolition  of  private  owner- 
ship, the  control  of  all  industrial  enter- 
prises b}^  the  w^orkmen  themselves,  and  the 
socialization  and  nationaUzation  of  banks, 
industries,  and  trades. 

Another  interesting  decree  abolished 
the  ri;jht  of  succession  to  property.  This 
decree  also  applied  to  life-insurance  policies. 
Private  ownership  of  houses  and  estates 
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Protect  by  prescribing  "  PEARL  " 

FLIELS  spread  typhoid  and  mosquitoes  malaria.     Visit  any  hospital  and  assure  yourselt  ot 
the   importance  of  proper  screen  protection.     Specify  "  PEARL "  WIRE  CLOTH 
before  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  doctor  to  prescribe. 
Due  to  its  metallic  coating,  a  secret  process  owned  and  controlled  exclusively  by  us,  "PEARL" 
is  longest  lasting — therefore  costs  less  besides  being  the  most  handsome  and  sanitary. 
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Wl»£     ClOTH 


Insist  upon  the  Genuine.  It  has  two  copper  -wires 
in  the  selvage  and  our  red  lag  on  every  roll. 
Made  in  two  weights — regular  and  extra  heavy 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York,  Georgetown,  Conn.,  Chicago,  Kansas  City 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  Samples  and  Booklets.    Address  Dept.  "O" 
The  bett  Hardware  dealer  in  your  cily  sells  "PEARL 


I  Sleeping  Out-of-Doors  in  Real  Comfort 


Kenwood  Sleeping  Bags  will  give  an 
added  joy  to  your  outdoor  sleeping — in 
the  mountains  or  on  a  cruise — wherever 
the  nights  are  too  crisp  for  ordinary 
coverings.  From  the  standpoint  of 
design,  material  and  workmanship,  the 
Kenwood  Sleeping  Bags  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

They  represent  the  final  development 
in  outdoor  sleeping  products.  Made  of 
pure,  clean,  long-fibred  wool  of  beautiful 
Forest   Green    color,  with  soft  nap  on 


both  sides.  Used  in  leading  outdoor 
sanatoria;  endorsed  by  physicians  every- 
where. 

Leading  sporting-goods  dealers  and 
department  stores  sell  Kenwood  Out- 
door Comfort  Products — sleeping  bags, 
sitting-out  bags,  automobile  robes  and 
steamer  rugs,  etc — distinctly  diflferent 
in  design  from  all  other  articles  intended 
for  the  same  use.  If  you  cannot  get 
Kenwood  Products  at  your  dealer,  we 
will  supply  you  direct. 


Our  Booklet— "OirtDOOR  COMFORT"— Free 

This  interesting  little  book  about  outdoor  sleeping  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared for  the  discriminating.  It  illustrates,  in  colors,  the  uses  for  Ken- 
wood Outdoor  Comforts;  shows  the  various  Kenwood  Products  and 
describes  and  prices  them.     It  will  be  sent  without  charge  on  request. 
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became  municipal  property  without  any 
indemnity  to  the  owners  or  stockholders. 
All  trading  enterprises,  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign,  with  the  exception  of  the  co- 
operative societies,  were  decreed  state 
monopolies.  No  private  citizen  or  cor- 
poration was  allowed  any  right  to  partici- 
pate in  trade  transactions.  To  conduct  all 
these  monopolies,  thousands  of  councils 
and  committees  were  created  with  new 
officials  at  high  salaries.  Thus  Russia  was 
transformed  into  a  socialistic  and  com- 
munistic state. 

The  company  in  which  I  am  a  director 
operates  a  large  copper  rolling-mill,  also 
a  cable-  and  wnre-factory.  By  the  autumn 
of  1918  these  factories  were  run  at  no  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  their  normal  capacity. 
Markets  did  not  exist,  and  the  Workmen 
Factory  Committee,  seeing  that  the  factory 
would  be  forced  to  close,  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  place  orders  to  keep  the  factory 
running.  The  only  suggestion  which  the 
Bolshevik  Government  in  any  way  en- 
couraged was  the  idea  of  securing  orders 
from  Germany. 

The  result  of  the  Bolshevik  decrees 
and  their  attempt  to  establish  a  complete 
communistic  and  socialistic  organization 
can  have  only  one  end — the  complete 
destruction  of  industry  and  transactions 
in  Russia.  These  decrees,  even  before  I 
left  Russia,  could  not  resist  the  natural 
laws  of  life  and  economics  which  they 
violated.  That  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  Bolshevik  experiment  in  Russia  will 
be  the  gradual  modification  and  elimina- 
tion of  their  decrees  is  indicated  by  my 
own  experience. 

Our  miU  was  employing  about  eight 
thousand  men  and  women,  located  one 
hundred  miles  from  Moscow  and  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  a  town.  The  mill  had  been 
in  existence  for  fifty  years — the  staff  of 
workmen  being  largely  made  up  of  peasants 
from  surrounding  villages  with  15  per  cent. 
of  professional  workers  coming  from 
industrial  centers.  Under  the  Bolshevik 
decree  of  workmen  control  of  the  factory, 
the  following  labor  organizations  were 
formed:  Local  Soviet  or  Workmen  and 
Soldiers'  Council,  Professional  Trade  Union 
Factory  Committee,  Welfare  Committee, 
Sanitary  Committee,  Union  of  Clerks  and 
Foremen,  Union  of  Engineers,  Union  of 
Workmen  Employed  More  Than  Fifteen 
Years,  Food  Supply  Committees,  and  Staff 
of  the  Red  Guard.  None  of  the  com- 
mittees did  any  work  but  drew  their  full 
wages,  thus  creating  heavy  additional  ex- 
penses. Frequently  the  entire  day  and 
evening  were  given  up  to  committee  meet- 
ings. There  was  no  time  left  for  the  com- 
mittee to  carry  on  any  business. 

As  the  managers  and  owners  of  the  plant 
we  remained  at  the  plant  in  a  difficult 
position.  The  workmen  had  all  the  rights 
with  no  responsibility.  They  had  the 
support  of  the  physical  force  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Bolshevik  laws,  and  of  all 
the  state  machinery;  we  had  no  rights 
whatever,  except  responsibility.  Our  arms 
were  those  of  moral  and  intellectual  force, 
experience,  knowledge,  and  education. 
Step  by  step  we  began  to  teach  the  men 
the  elementary  laws  of  economics.  Our 
aim  was  first  to  reduce  the  staff  of  workmen 
and  then  shut  down  the  mill.  We  finally 
received  the  consent  of  the  workmen  to 
dismiss  7.5  per  cent,  of  the  staff  and  then 
shut  down  the  mill  entirely.  It  took  four 
months  to  bring  the  workmen  to  this  point. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  workmen 
realized  certain  fundamental  concepts: 

1.  That  the  mill  could  not  be  run 
unless    there    was    a    distribution    of    its 

^.  nnri   nn  infln.v  r.f  vn^  mntnri.ak. 


2.  That  a  valueless  paper  currency 
could  not  be  taken  in  exchange  for  valu- 
able manufactured  products. 

3.  That  the  workmen  committees  could 
not  operate  the  plant. 

After  they  had  realized  these  facts, 
the  majority  of  the  workmen  insisted 
upon  closing  the  plant.  At  the  present 
time  75  per  cent,  of  all  plants  in  Russia 
have  shut  down.  The  number  of  idle 
workmen  is  enormous. 

The  interesting  fact  of  this  experience 
of  eight  months  in  Bolshevik  Russia  is 
that  the  workmen  are  turning  away  from 
Bolshevism  to  milder  forms  of  socialism, 
and  even  away  from  socialistic  ideas 
entirely.  The  great  difficulty  in  working 
with  them  was  their  ignorance.  Many 
of  the  members  of  the  committees  with 
whom  we  gradually  became  good  friends 
were  good-natured  and  intelligent,  but 
without  experience  and  training.  The 
direct  representatives  of  the  Bolshevik 
Government  were  either  crooks,  if  clever, 
or  very  stupid. 

The  economic  failure  of  Bolshevism 
lies  in  its  inabiUty  to  carry  out  its  prom- 
ises and  the  fact  that  it  did  no  constructive 
work.  The  greater  part  of  the  working 
classes  are  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  Bolshevik  faction  even  became  sus- 
picious of  the  workmen  themselves  and 
deprived  aU  workmen  of  arms  of  any 
character. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  workmen  in 
Russia  have  realized  at  last  that  executive 
officers  are  not  only  men  having  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  in  good  offices  and  drawing 
salaries,  but  they  are  also  men  with  man- 
aging ability,  knowledge,  and  experience, 
and  the  ability  to  foresee  the  effect  of 
economic  laws.  I  believe  that  in  the 
future  some  form  of  collaboration  between 
labor  and  capital  wiU  be  necessary  and 
practicable. 


MODERN  ATHEPOANS  GOSSIP  MUCH 

AS  THEY  DID  IN  THE  TIME 

OF  CHRIST 


ONE  of  the  keenest  journalists  that  ever 
visited  Athens  wrote  that  "all  the 
Athenians  and  strangers  who  were  there 
spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either 
to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  This 
journalist.  Dr.  Luke  by  name,  was  himself 
a  Greek,  and  he  recorded  his  impressions 
in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Acts,  where  they  may  still  be  read.  Sup- 
plementing this  ancient  comment  is  the 
remark  made  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  diplomat 
in  Athens.  His  view  of  the  Greek  habit  of 
much  talking,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
view  that  was  held  by  Dr.  Luke,  was 
exprest  as  follows: 

The  trouble  with  these  Greeks  is  their 
cafe  habit.  They  spend  too  much  time 
sitting  in  the  cafes  talking,  talking,  talking 
about  all  sorts  of  trivialities,  mostly  polit- 
ical. That  breeds  intrigue  and  schism. 
They  are  talkers  and  not  doers,  and  so  are 
never  content  with  whatever  order  may  be 
existent. 

Thus  the  first  century  and  the  twentieth 
coincide  in  their  judgment  of  the  Athe- 
nians, comments  Dr.  William  T.  Ellis, 
writing  from  Athens  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  he  continues: 

An  epidemic  of  taciturnity  would  be  the 
greatest   of   boons   to    this  vnl.-iiiln   nnnnle. 


With  every  man  doing  a  task  and  nobody 
talking  about  the  other  man's  work,  Greece 
would  quickly  restore  the  glory  of  the  older 
days.  Given  a  general  visitation  of  silent 
loyalty,  with  the  nation  resolute  and  dili- 
gent behind  its  chosen  course  and  leaders, 
it  would  quickly  become  the  dominant 
force  in  the  Near  East. 

In  many  respects  Athens  has  a  long  lead 
upon  all  other  cities  in  the  Levant.  It  is 
clean,  spacious,  well  built,  and  as  European 
as  Paris.  The  wide  sidewalks  and  general 
appearance  of  whiteness  and  cleanliness 
impress  a  visitor  most  favorably.  There  is 
wide-spread  use  of  marble,  and  many 
buildings  indicate  the  city's  devotion  to 
the  famous  remains  of  classical  architecture 
which  are  found  here.  In  the  squares  and 
along  the  streets  orange-trees  are  heavily 
laden  with  fruit,  and  beautiful  pepper- 
trees  impart  a  touch  of  vivid  green. 

Athenians  are  well-drest,  smart-looking 
people.  There  seems  a  larger  proportion 
of  civilian  men  than  in  Rome  or  Paris. 
Of  soldiers  there  are  aplenty,  some  drest 
in  the  quaint  costumes  of  long  ago.  Fre- 
quently one  meets  peasant  men  clad  in  the 
skirts  and  short  jackets  which  the  pictures 
have  made  familiar. 

So  absorbing  is  the  vast  human  drama 
of  the  Near  East  now  being  played  here 
that  one  has  no  time  for  the  wonders  of 
the  Acropolis,  with  its  peerless  Parthenon 
— now  surrounded  by  a  hideous  stone  wall 
— the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  old  theater, 
the  Museum,  Mars  Hill,  and  the  other 
reminders  of  schoolbook  days.  There  is  an 
American  school  of  archeologj^  here,  and  in 
the  Red-Cross  unit  are  men,  like  Colonel 
Capps,  of  Princeton,  who  are  distinguished 
for  their  interest  in  Greek  classics  and 
archeology — "bugs  on  ruins,"  the  young 
naval  officers  flippantly  call  them. 

There  is  more  to  eat  and  wear  in  Athens 
than  in  any  other  European  city  I  have 
visited  since  the  war  broke  out.  Imagine 
the  luxury  of  white  bread  in  unlimited 
quantities!  There  are  no  food-restrictions 
except  that  prices  are  still  high.  "Athens 
has  plenty  of  everything,"  is  the  remark 
of  foreigners  resident  here.  Indeed,  grain 
and  other  foodstuffs  are  rotting  on  the 
docks,  owing  to  price  manipulation.  In 
addition  to  a  full  supply  of  staples,  Athens 
has  her  own  specialties,  such  as  olives, 
honey,  figs,  oranges,  fish,  and  certain  milk- 
products,  as  well  as  tobacco. 

What  is  universally  known  as  "Turkish 
tobacco"  comes,  in  its  best  qualitj',  from 
Kavala,  further  east  on  the  ^gean,  now  a 
district  of  Greece.  It  will  interest  Ameri- 
can smokers  to  know  that  the  stores  of 
tobacco  in  Bulgaria  and  Greece  were  not 
disturbed  during  the  war.  Two  represen- 
tatives of  an  American  firm  were  in  Sofia 
throughout  the  war — really  interned,  they 
indignantly  declare,  by  their  own  Consul. 

Like  Standard  Oil  and  Singer  Sewing- 
Alachine  representatives,  these  outposts 
of  the  smokers'  interests  are  ubiquitous. 
When  I  entered  the  principal  hotel  in 
Athens  I  found  C.  C.  GoodfeUow,  of  New 
Rochelle,  very  much  at  home.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  before  I  had  seen  him  in 
Petrograd.  Our  two  previous  meetings  had 
been  in  a  little  village  called  Bap,  near  the 
Euphrates  River,  in  ISlesopotamia,  and  in 
Constantinople,  which  naturally  evoked 
the  hackneyed  phrase,  "The  world  is  a 
small  place,  after  all." 

Away  off  in  that  corner  of  the  world, 
notes  Dr.  Ellis,  he  found  the  soldier  who 
fired  America's  first  shot  in  the  war — ■ 
Major-General  Burnham,  of  Pennsylvania, 
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OUT  of  our  great  ovens  pours  a  never- 
ending  stream  of  Kellogg's — each  flake 
•rich  with  the  flavor  which  made  and  holds 
the  fame  of  Kellogg's. 

Many  things  have  been  done  to  create  their 
perfection  for  you — they  have  been  cooked 
and  baked  and  flaked  and  toasted — and  you 
must  have  Kellogg's  just  as  they  are,  fresh 
from  the  oven. 

So  the  great  current  of  flakes  flows  swiftly  on,  scent- 
ing the  air  with  its  tempting  aroma,  to  be  quickly 
packed  and  sealed  airtight  in  our  waxtite  package. 
The  flavor  and  freshness  and  taste  are  as  unchanged 
as  though  you  filled  your  dish  from  the  tossing  cur- 
rent of  flakes  at  our  great  oven  doors. 

You  and  your  children  may  as  well  enjoy  the 
choicest,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  get  it  by  ordering 
Kellogg's  Toasted  Com  Flakes  of  your  grocer.  You 
will  see  this  signature  on  each  package. 
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Amerifra  on  the  Allied  High  Commission 
that  is  disbursing  the  money  lent  to  (Ireeee 
by  the  Allies.  The  \\Titer  digresses  from 
Athenian  matters  to  talk  about  this  new 
candidate  for  the  honor  of  ha\Ang  fired  the 
first  American  gun  after  the  American 
declaration  of  war:  v. 


General  Burnham  came  straight  from 
the  fighting  in  the  Argonne  here,  and  his 
heart  is  still  with  his  division  back  in 
France.  The  popularity  he  has  won  in 
Athens  seems  to  interest  him  far  less  than 
the  unpopularity  his  division  earned  with 
the  Germans. 

It  was  back  in  early  1915  that  General 
Burnham  was  in  military'  command  in 
I'orto  Rico,  when  raiders  were  loose  in 
the  Caribbean.  A  German  cargo  steam- 
ship, which  had  put  in  at  San  Juan,  was 
preparing  to  leave,  apparently  with  sup- 
plies for  the  raiders.  Under  instructions 
from  Washington  the  authorities  ordered 
the  vessel  not  to  leave  port  and  called 
upon  the  military  for  assistance.  The 
Germans  disdained  orders  and  warnings 
and  their  ship  started  to  steam  out. 
General  Burnham  had  stationed  machine 
guns  on  the  beach  and  had  the  old  artil- 
lery in  the  fort,  which  had  been  unused 
for  years,  made  ready  for  possible  action. 

A  I'ain  of  machine-gun  bullets  in  front 
of  the  German  ship  failed  to  stop  her. 
Then  a  cannon-l)all  was  fired  into  the 
water  a  few  yards  ahead.  The  next  shot 
was  ordered  to  take  the  boat  bi'oadside, 
as  the  range  was  pointblank.  But  the 
German  saw"  that  the  fort  meant  business, 
and  so  put  back  and  was  dismantled. 
That  was  the  first  shot  fired  by  America 
in  the  war — and  the  incident  interests 
General  Burnham  more  than  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  which  was  fought  a  few  miles 
fi'om  here. 

At  present  General  Burnham  is  watch- 
dog over  American  money  and  interests  in 
connection  with  the  commission.  The 
BVench  have  control  of  the  Greek  Armj' 
and  the  British  of  the  Greek  Na\'y^  and 
air  force,  but  America's  stake  is  only 
financial,  and  that  teinporarily.  ■  Fifty 
thousand  Greek  troops  have  already  been 
sent  to  Russia  by  the  French,  in  con- 
nection with  their  own  smaller  force  which 
has  entered  Odessa.  In  the  harbor  here 
are  two  war-ships  which  Greece  bought 
from  America — formerly  the  Idaho  and 
the  MixsiHKippi — creating  a  furor  in  the 
Near  East  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 

Returning  to  the  matter  with  which  ho 
began,  the  gossiping  habit  of  the  Greeks 
— which  seems,  by  the  way,  to  have  af- 
fected .  Dr.  Ellis's  own  journalistic  style 
more  or  less — he  chattily  continues: 

So  far  as  a  s\iperfi<'ial  investigation); re- 
veals, Athens  is  more  interested  in  the 
latest  political  aiid  social  gossip  than  in 
the  l)ig  problems  of  the  new  era,  thus 
vindicating  the  historic  criticism  with 
which   til  is  article  began. 

Of  paramount  interest  seems  the  ques- 
tion of  King  Alexander's  mamage.  He. is 
in  love  with  a  young  CJrc«>k  woman  of 
excellent  family,  but  the  Government  will 
not  let  him  marry  her.  The  demand  is 
for  a  foreign  queen.  Reasons  of  state  are 
given  for  this.  It  is  said  the  parents  of 
the  young  lady  in  question  are  i)ro-German 
in  sympathy;  but  this  is  indignantly 
denied  by  Americans  who  know  the  family. 
Also  it  is  dedan'd  that  the  marriage  would 
give  one  Greek  family  great  influence  in 
l>olitIcs.     Otlior  observers  sav  that  the  real 


to  accept  as  then*  leader  and  liege  sov- 
ereign one  whom  they  formerh'  outranked. 
Now,  while  this  discussion  rages,  an 
English-speaking  Greek  officer  brings  me 
the  latest  tit-bit  of  gossip,  which  is  that 
the  loyal  King-lover  has  transferred  his 
interest  and  afTeetions  to  an  American 
Red-Cross  girl.  From  young  American 
na,val  officers  who  meet  the  King  often  and 
have  taught  him  American  dances,  Ameri- 
can humor,  and  American  good  times,  I 
learn  that  while  the  King  likes  American 
girls  he  is  still  true  to  his  old  love. 

Of  more  real  interest  is  the  growth  of  the 
republican  sentiment  here.  There  is  a 
"Royalist"  party,  favoring  the  return  of 
King  Constantine,  but  apparently  it  is 
actuated,  like  parties  the  Avorld  around, 
more  bj^  the  zest  for  the  spoils  of  office 
than  by  any  more  abstract  consideration. 
Also  it  is  anti-Venizelos,  altho  prudently 
cautious  in  its  opposition.  Venizelos, 
however,  is  as  firmlj^  in  control  as  any- 
body ever  was  in  Greece.  This  is  now 
a  one-man  country,  and  Venizelos  is  the 
man.  I  wonder  what  the  young  King 
thinks  as  he  goes  about  and  sees  ten  por- 
traits of  his  Prime  Minister  displaj  ed  to 
ever3^one  of  himself.  He  knows,  too,  that 
Venizelos  openly  promised  Parliament 
that  if  the  present  King  is  not  a  success 
no  other  would  be  put  forward;  a  repiiblic 
would  be  the  next  experiment. 

Behind  and  beneath  all  this  external  life 
and  politics  lies  the  grim  and  gory  Balkan 
problem,  which  is  working  out  in  Greek 
villagers  slaying  and  being  slain,  and  in 
such  vast  human  misery  as  the  western 
world  simply  can  not  know. 


A  NATIVE  SON  REPLIES  TO  CRITIC 
OF  CALIFORNIA'S  CLIMATE 


A 


S  is  well  known  to  the  rest  of  these 
United  States,  nothing  peeves  a 
CaUfornian  so  much  as  derogatory  remarks 
about  his  beloved  State.  He  is  particularly 
incensed  by  intimations  that  there  are  any 
defects  in  California's  climate.  He  knows 
'it  surpasses  by  several  points  that  of  the 
garden  where  the  original  parents  of  man- 
kind blissfully  basked  until  the  celebrated 
apple  episode,  and  it  makes  him  mad  when 
a  man  from  Oshkosh  or  Oskaloosa  suggests 
differently.  It  is  said  that  a  man  who 
inadvertently  refers  to  "the  earthquake" 
in  conversation  with  a  San-Fraiiciscan 
does  so  at  his  peril.  They  had  a  fire,  but 
who  said  anything  about  an  earthquake? 
Tremors  of  the  earth  in  California  ai-e  re- 
corde(J  as  seismic  manifestations,  an  ex- 
pression beyond  the  average  toui-ist,  and 
'.lionce  put  down  as  a  pleasing  adjunct  to 
the  already  ravishing  scenery.  A  rainy 
season  California  has,  of  course,  but  the 
rain  is  not  wet,  and  it's  a  positive  pleasure 
to  be  out  in  it.  Fog  there  may  be  also, 
but  look  what  effects  it  produces  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  scenery!,, 
And  so  on,  world  witlu)ut  end.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing 
observations  is  given  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Timca.  Somebody  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  visiting  Los  Angeles  a 
time  ago  had  the  hardihood  to  send  a 
letter  to  a  paper  in  his  home  town  giving 
his  impressions  of  the  California  town.    And_ 


Copies  are  at  hand  of  a  Cleveland  news- 
paper, yclept  The  Plain  Dealer,  in  whidi 
appears  a  lett^^r  from  Los  Angeles  recount- 
ing an  interview  anent  our  justly  celebrated 
climate. 

The  person  to  whom  the  interview  is 
credited  is  named  (^ale,  and  you  can  take 
it  from  us  he  is  a  bird. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  paper 
calls  Quale  "doctor";  but  whether  he  is  a 
regular  doctor  or  just  a  dentist  does  not 
appear.  -  But  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  The  point  is  that  Quale  came  here 
to  be  among  a  half-million  other  tourists, 
and,  instead  of  going  dow  n  on  his  knees  to 
thank  the  good  Ijord  that  he  was  able  to 
escape  from  his  home  town  and  bask  in  our 
sunshine,  he  develojis  a  grouch  the  size  of 
a  mountain  and  calls  our  climate  every 
mean  name  he  can  lay  his  tongue  to. 

Listen!  This  here  Doc  Quale  gets  up  on 
his  hind  legs  and  shouts  back  home  to  his 
folk  in  Cleveland  that  the  climate  of 
Southern  California  is  "rotten." 

Yassir,  that's  the  very  word  he  uses — 
"rotten." 

And  "that  ain't  all,  nuther."  Doc 
Quale  proceeds  further  to  say  that  in 
Southern  California  "the  fruits  have  no 
fla\or,  the  flowers  no  fragrance,  the  men 
no  collars,  and  the  women  no  style." 

IMoreover,  he  says  that  "Los  Angeles  is 
merely  a  provincial  town,  and  from  the 
looks  of  most  of  the  people  on  the  streets 
they  haA'c  come  out  here  from  Iowa  and 
the'  Middle  West  to  die."  He  calls  Los 
Angeles  "the  City  of  the  Unburied  Dead." 

And  then,  as  a  last  expiring  growl,  he 
concludes  by  saying  that  "Los  Angeles  is 
a  city  of  beautiful  roads  that  take  you 
nowhere,  and  of  beautiful  houses  with 
nobody  home." 

The  Doc  says  other  things,  also,  but  the 
quotations  here  given  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  hold  our  readers  for  at  least 
an  hour  or  two. 

Thus  the  Times  writer  pictures  the  utter 
depra^^ty  of  a  party  who  can  write  aught 
but  what  is  good  and  beautiful  about 
California.  But,  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
person  who  Uves  and  moves  and  has  his 
being  amid  the  loveliness  and  benign  in- 
fluences with  which  the  Golden  Gate  State 
is  crammed  from  Oregon  X-o  the  Mexican 
boi'der,  the  disposition  of  the  Times  man 
apparently  is  s^'»eet  and  he  doesn't  hurl 
curses  at  the  luckless  Ohian  and  condemn 
him  to  a  well-deserved  perdition.  He 
speaks  more  in  sorrow  than  in  augiM",  and 
his  one  hope  seems  to  be  that  the  wayward 
indiA-idual  may  be  led  to  see  the  error  of 
his  way  and  reform.     For  he  goes  on: 

Now,  folk,  don't  fly  off  in  a  passion  and 

call  tliis  })n<)r  devil  names.  Instead,  let  us 
enfold  \\m\  in  our  Christian  charity.  If  the 
all-embracing  sun  of  California  could  not 
warm  him,  why,  then,  we  must  warm  him 
in  our  pity. 

The  era  of  brotherly  love  is  trying  hard 
to  spread  over  the  wliole  world  now.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  reclaim  all  whose 
minds  and  hearts  are  diverted  from  truth 
and  distorted  with  venomous  thoughts. 
The  slogan  is  to  go  outi  and  get  the  lost 
sheep. 

So  why  make  an  exception  of  Doc 
Quale  and  let  him  perish  in  his  own 
recalcitrancy  ?..i.^ 

For  he  is  assuredly  the  kind  of  man  who 
will  kick  at.  heaven  if  he  ever  gets  there. 
He  will  assay  the  gold  in  the  sidewalks  of 
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fQade -To -Order  ihings 
and  Standardized  Ihlngs 

HERE  are  some  thin  gs  you  don't  want  made  to 
order.  You  wouldn't  want  your  automobile 
tires  or  your  watch  or  your  electric-light  bulbs 
made  to  order.  They  would  cost  too  much, 
take  too  long  to  get,  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
place, and,  besides,  the  standardized  article  would 
be  likely  to  give  better  service. 

In  the  process  of  standardizing  the  manufacture  of 
any  product^  a  point  is  reached  where  the  standardized 
article  is  superior  to  the  one  made  on  a  special  order. 

The  standardizatioB  of  Warren's  Standard  Printing 
Papers  has  brought  printing  papers  into  this  class. 

One  may  satisfy  a  certain  vanity  by  buying  a  derby  hat 
made  by  hand  over  a  special  block — but  no  farmer 
would  want  a  tractor  similarly  made ;  no  banker  would 
want  such  an  adding  machine;  no  printer  could  use  an 
unstandard  press;  and  our  theory  is  that  when  the  full 
facts  are  known,  no  buyer  of  printing  will  want  anything 
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An  examination  of  Warren's  Paper  Buyers  Guide  will  show  you  the 
different  grades  of  Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers  and  the  class  of  work 
for  which  each  grade  is  standardized.  It  is  a  most  helpful  guide  to  paper 
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A  Small-Space  Model 


For  apartments  or  homes  with 
limited  kitchen  space.  Occupies 
only  363^  inches.  Series  No.  16-336. 


A  De  Luxe  Model 

Designed  for  the  largest  homes, 
or  where  a  more  than  ordinary 
baking  and  cooking  service  is  re- 
quired.    Series  No.  22-326. 


Detroit  Jewel  "New  Way" 
Combination  Range 

Two  ranges  built  in  one.  Burns 
gas,  coal,  coke  or  wood.  Equally 
efficient  burning  any  of  these  fuels. 
Makes  the  kitchen  cool  in  sum- 
mer— warm  in  winter.  Series  No. 
85-18,  E.  B.  and  W.  C. 


n^hey  Bake  Better 


rr 


A  Medium-Space  Model 


space,  yet  is  provided  with  a 
large  baking  oven  and  broiler. 
Series  No.  18-319. 


As  Near  Perfection  as  Years  of  Experience 
And  Inventive  Genius  Can  Make  Them 

Two  generations  of  stove  building  and  over  20  years  of  constant  research, 
experimentation  and  experience  in  gas  range  construction  have  made  if 
possible  for  the  world's  largest  stove  plant  to  develop  an  assortment  of 
gas  ranges  which  for  economy,  durability  and  adaptability  to  every  kitchen 
need  are  unequalled. 

Good  Baking  Their  Crowning  Achievement 

Good  baking  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  essential  attribute  of  a  satisfac- 
tory gas  range.  Because  of  a  plan  of  patented  oven  construction  and  heat  dis- 
tribution, demonstrated  by  years  of  service  to  be  of  a  high  scientific  standard 
and  wonderfully  efficient,  Detroit  Jewel  Gas  Ranges  are  unexcelled  bakers. 
The  proof  of  this  cl9im  is  substantiated  by  thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

They   Possess  Many  Special  Improvements 

In  every  detail  Detroit  Jewel  Gas  Ranges  measure  up  to  the  ideal  standard  set  by 
the  housewife.  The  baked  Ebonite  finish  to  eliminate  blacking;  smoothness  of  parts  for 
easy  cleanmg;  white  enamel  equipment  to  give  beauty  and  cleanliness;  burners  designed 
to  save  gas;  all  incorporated  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  planned  to  meet  every 
home  requirement,  assures  a  satisfaction  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  find  in  any  other 
line  of  gas  ranges  manufactured. 

]Vrite  for  this  information  :    Detroit  Jewel  Gas  Ranges  are  sold  by  over  2000« 
gas  companies  and  dealers  who  show  the  leading  models  on  their  display  floors.     Write 
us  and   we   will  advise  the  name  of  the  dealer  in  your  locality  and  mail  you  interesting 
literature  which  illustrates  and  describes  the  complete  Detroit  Jewel  line. 

Detroit  Stove^Wbrks 

"Liar^es-t    Stove  Plant  in   tKe  'WorldT 


II 


Detroit 


Chicago 


Nathan'Dohrmann  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Parmeleo-Dohrmann  Co.,  Los  Anseles,  Calif. 

DistributorM  for  California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona  <•'■''' 
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place  so  tliat  everybody  can  hear  him. 
Tlie  prec^a  fields  of  Edcii  will  look  yellow 
to  him.  The  harps  will  be  out  ol"  tuii(>,  and 
he  will  declare  that  the  sword  of  the  great 
archaugc^l  Mi(^ha,el  is  made  of  tin  and  that 
(Jabriel's  trumpet  is  nothinji;  but  a  (ionimon 
fish-horn. 

It  will  only  be  that  if  Quale  wer(>  to  be 
sent  down  to  Hades  he  would  admit,  he  had 
come  to  a  place  at  last  that  beats  C'l(>vela,ud. 

We  ask  j^ou,  brethren,  is  thc^re  anything 
to  do  for  a  man  like  this  except  to  ask  all 
the  churches  to  pray  for  hini? 

A  Californiau  wouhi  say  that  such  a  mau 
must  be  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  in  the  bar- 
gain; soul  corroded  with  rust;  his  liver 
turned  into  a  hickory-nut;  his  brain  is 
afflicted  with  corns;  his  stomach  is  sour; 
and  his  heart  pushed  over  to  his  right  side. 

No  school  of  medicine  has  anything  that 
can  do  Quale  the  least  good.  Even  if  he 
were  to  read  all  the  back  numbers  of  the 
"Care  of  the  Body"  department  in  The 
Times  we  doubt  if  it  would  help  him. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  warp  there  must 
be  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  gets  into  an 
automobile  on  our  unrivaled  highways  and 
says  there  is  "nowhere  to  go." 

He  is  taken  to  the  summits  of  the  San 
Bernardinos,  on  the  rim  of  the  world,  and 
the  glory  of  God  is  show^n  to  him  lying  at 
his  feet  in  the  flower-flamed  valleys  below, 
endless  miles  of  blossoms,  the  silver  rib- 
bons of  shining  streams,  gardens  of  wonder 
and  the  sunset  roofs  of  the  happiest  homes 
in  all  the  world,  and  he  says,  "Rotten!" 

He  leaps  to  the  sunny  ridges  of  the  Mali- 
bus  and  sees  the  white  sweep  of  the  sea, 
the  crescent  beauty  of  the  Bay  of  Santa 
Monica,  the  gray  gulls  flying,  the  white 
sails  of  stately  ships,  and  in  his  ears  is  the 
deathless  music  of  the  great  ocean  following 
him  with  its  haunting  voices,  and  he  says, 
"Punk!" 

He  comes  here  out  of  the  dreary  cold  of 
the  East,  away  from  its  bitter  winds  and 
sunless  gloom,  his  feet  are  set  on  flowered 
pathways,  the  mocking-bird  and  linnet  sing 
to  him  their  sweetest  songs,  his  days  are 
filled  with  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees,  the 
nights  weave  their  diadems  of  stars  and 
set  the  splendor  of  low-hanging  moons 
above  him,  and  he  says,  "Beastly." 

What  Quale  needs  is  prayers. 

Let  this  that  he  says  about  the  women 
of  Los  Angeles  "having  no  style"  pass. 
The  sin  will  carry  its  own  punishment. 
When  he  gets  back  to  Cleveland  and  won- 
ders what's  the  matter  with  the  women 
there  after  he  has  filled  his  eyes  with  our 
women  he  wiU  suffer  enough,  never  fear. 

And,  also,  when  he  gets  back  to  that 
dreary,  smoky,  taw^dry  town,  freezing  to 
death  there  in  winter  and  burning  up  in 
summer,  he  will  see  as  in  a  vision  the 
shining,  crowded,  roaring  streets  of  Los 
Angeles  busy  and  humming  with  trade  and 
traffic,  glamourous  with  beauty  and  laugh- 
ing faces.  And  then  all  the  wild  horses 
that  ever  roamed  the  lonely  and  desolate 
prairies  of  Ohio  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
Quale  from  coming  back.* 

We  will  lay  a  dollar  against  a  Salvation 
Army  doughnut  that  Quale  will  be  found 
here,  back  again  bag  and  baggage,  having 
changed  his  mind  and  his  disposition. 

But  it  really  hurts  us  in  our  hearts  to 
harve  to  talk  like  this  about  these  poor 
ginks  who  come  out  to  California  on  a 
trip  and  turn  green  with  envy  at  everything 
they  see.  Lots  of  others  of  us  were  once 
like  that. 

Yet,  if  God  gave  all  the  rest  of  us  the 
grace  to  reform  and  confess  our  sins,  surely 
there  is  hope  for  Doc  Quale.  "While  the 
lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sinner 
may  return." 


Let  him  go  home  again,  thinking  he  will 
hear  1h(>  bhi(4)ird  sing  when  tiu^re  will  be 
no  bluebird  there  for  weeks  to  come;  \vi 
him  sneeze  his  blamed  head  off  and  (!ougii 
himself  sore;  let  him  change  his  red-flaiin<^l 
unddrclotiies  and  (^atcli  his  death  of  cold; 
let  him  fight  it  out  with  his  feet  in  hot 
mustard  water  and  his  aching  head 
swathed  in  compresses. 

And,  next  summ(!r,  let  him  curse  tlie 
thermometer  to  his  heart's  content;  let  him 
be  the  prey  of  mosquitoes  and  the  victim 
of  pinching-l)ugs;  let  the  thunder  affright 
him  and  the  lightning  make  him  duck; 
let  him  take  what's  coming  to  him. 

We  should  worry. 


THESE  COLORED  FIGHTERS  NEVER 
LOST  THEIR  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 


"I  1  riLLIAM  D.  HAYWARD,  who  led 
•  ^  the  old  15th  New  York  colored 
regiment  in  niimerous  battles  on  the  other 
side,  is  a  plain  civilian  now,  but  his  friends 
won't  let  him  quit  telling  about  those  col- 
ored troops  of  his.  He  has  made  thirty 
formal  speeches  and  innumerable  informal 
talks  since  his  returm  from  overseas,  and 
still  he  is  besieged  with  requests  for  more. 
This  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
public  is  understandable  if  he  can  continue 
to  toss  off  little  talks  as  full  of  human 
nature  and  humor  as  the  one  recently  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Sun.  To  quote 
the  Sun's  quotation  of  the  ex-Colonel: 

"The  first  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life 
that  anybody  approved  of  was  getting  up 
that  regiment,"  he  said  laughingly.  "After 
I  gathered  my  crowd  of  Harlem  waiters, 
bellhops,  indoor  chauffeurs,  and  ekvator 
boys  I  thought  I'd  never  get  them  across. 
When  the  minute  finally  came  for  sailing  I 
think  every  elevator  on  Riverside  Drive 
stopt  automatically. 

"When  our  ship  left  in  1917  we  sailed 
a  little  way,  then  broke  down,  came  back, 
and  tied  up  at  Hoboken  with  our  cargo  of 
Thanksgiving  turkeys  and  black  troops. 
We  got  fixt  up  and  started  again.  We 
didn't  get  quite  as  far  as  before  when  the 
ship  caiight  fire.  I  sneaked  back  and  re- 
ported the  mishap  to  General  Shanks  at 
the  port  of  embarkation.  Our  ship  was 
overhauled  and  a  third  time  we  set  out 
full  of  hope,  but  the  machinery  broke  down 
again.  When  I  reported  to  General 
Shanks  this  time,  he  said:  'Goodness 
gracious.  Colonel,  are  you  ever  going  to 
get  those  coons  and  turkeys  to  France? ' 

"When  at  last  we  reached  the  French 
front  in  the  Argonne  Forest  I  reported 
to  the  French  officer  in  command  that  I 
had  arrived  with  the  15th  New  York  In- 
fantry and  would  place  myself  and  men  at 
his  disposal.  'It  is  impossible!'  exclainied 
the  officer.  'There's  no  such  American 
unit  due  here.'  Finally  he  said  in  sur- 
prize, 'Are  you  the  369th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment of  the  United  States? '  and  I  replied, 
'I  are.' 

"Then  they  took  all  our  American 
ordnance  away  and  gave  us  bolos,  which 
are  knives  modeled  after  those  used  by 
the  Cubans.  I  was  glad  afterward,  altho 
I  think  my  boys  would  have  done  better 
with  razors.  When  we  were  leaving  France 
I  was  told  that  the  regiment  would  be  pre- 
sented with  three  thousand  razors  by  the 
French.  When  we  received  the  gift  we 
found  they  were  safety-razors.  The  regi- 
ment was  insulted. 

"From  March,  1918,  until  the  following 


Cleans  every  part  ofevery 
tooth  every  time  it's  used. 
And  "A  Clean  Tooth  Never 
Decays."  Always  sold  in 
the  Yellow  Box, 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO. 

Florence,  Mass. 

Canadian  Address: 
425  Coristine  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
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January  we  were  with  the  Fourth  French 
Army,  under  General  Gouraud.  On 
July  15  I  \^Tote  Governor  Whitman  that 
the  German  Army  was  licked.  They  were 
at  maximum  strength  and  we  at  minimum, 
but  ten  American  divisions  were  arriving 
monthly. 

"My  boys  had  a  sublime  faith  that 
they  would  win.  The  idea  of  defeat  never 
entered  their  heads.  No  private  or  officer 
had  any  doubt  about  our  ability  to  break 
through.  One  day  I  found  a  number  of  the 
men  buying  German  money  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  dead.  I  asked  why  they 
■wanted  it,  and  they  answered,  'We'll  be 
needin'  this  here  money  soon.'  In  five 
months  they  were  spending  it  in  the  Rhine 
towns  and  talking  Harlem  German  with  a 
Yiddish  accent.  They  were  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Allied  armies.  The  French 
gave  them  the  honor  of  first  carrying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  Rhine.  And  I 
was  the  first  man  to  scoop  water  from  the 
river.  Can  you  beat  that  for  Allied 
generosity? 

"The  boys  all  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  When  we  docked  at  Hoboken 
they  were  eager  to  get  ashore.  One  of 
them  said  to  me:  'Colonel,  the  Generals  is 
goin'  over  the  gangplank  and  the  rats 
is  goin'  over  the  hawsers.  We  hope  you'll 
tell  us  when  it's  time  for  the  regiment  to 
go  ashore!' 

"I  remember  one  little  negro  on  the 
other  side  who  was  carrying  shells  from  an 
ammunition-dump  to  a  train.  He  was  so 
loaded  down  with  3-inch  shells  that  he  was 
sunk  ankle-deep  in  the  mud.  He  said 
to  his  officer,  'How  you  got  my  name  on 
dat  sheet? ' 

"'Your  name  is  Simpson,'  replied  the 
officer. 

"'Yas,  sir,  dass  right;  only  I  thought 
maybe  you  had  "Sampson"  by  mistake.'" 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


A  N  open,  and  very  exclamatory,  "Let- 
-^^-  ter  from  the  Front"  appears  on  the 
first  page  of  the  April  4  issue  of  The  Watch 
on  the  Rhine,  a  paper  published  by  the 
American  occupying  force  in  Germany. 
This  letter  is  inspired,  we  are  told,  by  "press 
reports  that  President  Wilson  will  issue  a 
call  for  50,000  volunteers  to  take  the  places 
of  the  same  number  of  men  now  on  the 
Rhine  who  wish  to  return  home."  When- 
ever it  falls  under  the  eye  of  any  young 
American  to  whom  .its  siren  blandish- 
ments appeal,  it  has  found  the  right 
address.     Here  it  is  in  all  its  seductiveness: 

Come  across,  boys!     Come  across! 

Now  is  your  chance  to  replace  your 
silver  chevron  with  a  gold  stripe. 

We  of  the  Third  Divi.sion  who  have 
served  through  the  campaigns  from  the 
Marne  to  the  Argonne  and  are  now  reveling 
on  the  Rhine  will  welcome  you. 

We  would  regret  deeply  leaving  this 
land  of  Boche  and  snow. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  wish  to  appear 
selfish. 

We  know  there  are  thousands  of  young 
men  in  the  States  who  are  rearin'  to  come 
across. 

We  know,  because  we  read  the  papers. 
We  have  read  of  men  who  wept  salty 
tears  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  ])e- 
cause  they  were  deprived  of  doing  their 
hit  over  here. 

We  are  willing  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  win  that  gold  stripe. 


Of  course^  things  are  a  bit  slow  now. 
No  longer  do  the  G.  I.  cans  blooey  around 
us.  Heine  no  longer  comes  across  in  his 
bombing  machine  with  the  tail-gate  wide 
open.  Those  little  surprize  attacks  at 
dawn  are  no  more.  Going  over  the  top 
to  cash  in  in  front  of  the  Boche  machine- 
gun  nests  is  but  a  memory. 

Besides,  the  chow  has  changed.  Corn- 
wilUe  and  hardtack  are  passe.  Goldfish 
is  almost  unknown. 

But  if  you  can  carry  on  under  these 
hardships  and  disadvantages  why — 

Come  across,  boys!     Come  across! 

Still,  Rhineland  has  its  advantages. 

Even  after  July  1  Germany  has  no 
prospect  of  going  dry — not  so  long  as  the 
Rhine  flows. 

And  you  can  smoke  a  cigaret  here 
Avithout  hiding  behind  the  barn  as  if  you 
were  committing  a  deadly  sin. 

Also,  the  underground  system  of  fra- 
ternizing with  the  German  mam'selles  is 
well  worked  out. 

Thanks  to  us. 

When  you  come  here  you  will  find  the 
system  in  perfect  working  order. 

German  mddchens  dote  on  boys  in 
O.  D. 

Also,  on  shockolade  and  soap.  Bring 
liberal  quantities  with  you. 

And  think  of  this! 

One  dollar  good  United  States  is  worth 
five  francs. 

Five  francs  are  worth  ten  marks. 

So  a  buck  private,  instead  of  getting 
$33  per  month,  receives  330  marks. 

Some  money! 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  marks  will 
buy  anything  in  Germany. 

So  come  across,  boys!     Come  across! 

It's  a  great  life  if  you  don't  weaken. 

And  win  that  gold  chevron! 


From  the  Dominican  Republic  arises 
a  sound  like  homesickness,  and  a  large 
general  disgust  with  the  variety  of  foreign 
travel  now  being  enjoyed  by  the  Marines 
down  there.  The  Dominican  Marines 
had  a  grievance  to  start  with:  they  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  "Over  There,"  and,  in- 
stead, they  landed  in  a  near-by  country 
where  there  was  no  particular  glory,  excite- 
ment, nor  excuse  for  staying  away  from 
home.  All  of  these  arguments,  and  more, 
move  the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Perry,  a  Baptist 
minister  who  enlisted  in  the  Marines,  and 
is  now  a  private  down  there,  to  recom- 
mend that  he  be  discharged  at  once 
from  further  service.  He  writes  from 
San  Pedro  Macoris,  under  date  of 
April  5: 

Few  words  are  ever  spoken  of  the  Marine 
in  the  tropics  who  enlisted  for  "Over 
There"  and  came  "Down  Here."  Having 
read  some  of  the  many  good  columns  in 
The  Digest,  1  can't  help  telling  you  how 
we  feel  about  it  down  here. 

We  enlisted  in  the  Corps  to  be  discharged 
six  months  after  all  hostilities  ceased.  We 
came  here  last  July  and  have  gone  through 
our  intensive  training  here,  and  altho  they 
hiked  us  and  drilled  us  and  sent  us  over 
the  top  till  we  nearly  dropt,  I  always  wrote 
home  that  night — "Having  the  best  time 
of  my  life."  Now  it  is  all  over,  we  are 
tired  of  this  God-forsaken  country.  There's 
nothing  here  but  ruin,  wine,  negroes, 
disease,  and  bad  women.  A  four-year 
man  stays  here  thirty  months  unless  he 
does  like  one  of  the  men  in  our  company 
did  a  few  days  ago,  commit  suicide,  and 


goes  home  in  a  "wooden  kimona"  or,  in 
plain  words,  a  "coffin."  We  dream  of 
home,  but  the  dreams  fade  into  mirages 
upon  waking  the  next  morning. 

The  Marines'  Magazine  saj^s,  "No  Mar- 
ines being  discharged  now,"  and  yet  a 
single  fellow  in  our  company  went  back 
some  days  ago  because  he  had  a  rich 
uncle  and  a  political  pull.  There  are  men 
in  our  company  whose  families  need  them, 
and  need  them  badly,  having  only  the 
$15  per  month  as  a  support.  I  ask  you : 
"Is  that  just?  Is  that  the  kind  of  democ- 
racy we  enlisted  to  defend?" 

And  the  men  and  women  who  have  had 
charge  of  our  papers  in  Washington  that 
we  might  be  here  were  discharged  because 
Congress  failed  to  pass  funds  for  their 
salary.  That  is  certainly  a  compliment 
to  the  soldier  who  enlisted  to  fight  for  his 
beloved  land.  It  must  have  been  an 
accident  that  La  FoUette  kept  the  floor 
with  his  associates  the  last  day  of  Congress 
that  funds  for  the  railroads,  and  Wash- 
ington employees  might  not  be  passed. 
A  few  grafters — Germany's  right-handed 
men — as  a  last  blow  to  Old  Glorj'  have 
fought  President  Wilson  all  through  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  causing  the  failure  of 
important  bills  that  mean  much  to  our 
country's  welfare,  and  the  rest  stood  look- 
ing on,  doing  nothing.  I  ask  you  again, 
gentlemen,  is  this  the  democracy  we  en- 
listed to  fight  for? 

Before  I  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
I  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Texas. 
Mj^  congregation  gave  me  permission  to 
join  for  the  period  of  the  war.  They  are 
pleading  with  me  to  return  now,  for  the 
church  is  in  need  of  me.  They  are  a 
"flock  without  a  shepherd,"  and  my  heart 
is  breaking  to  retui'n,  but  my  hands  are 
tied.  I  reeeived  a  recommendation  from 
our  commanding  officer  for  early  discharge, 
but  don't  think  this  means  anything  but 
six  months  more  to  stay  here.  I  am  a 
poor  young  man,  making  my  own  way  in 
the  world,  and  in  another  month  I  will  not 
be  able  to  hold  my  church,  which  can  not 
wait  longer.  This  means  I  can  not  con- 
tinue my  education  in  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Texas.     Is  that  justice? 

I  was  ordained  a  j-ear  before  the  U. 
S.  A.  entered  the  war  and  was  twenty 
years  old  when  I  enlisted,  becoming 
twenty-one  this  month.  I  wanted  to  do 
my  bit.  I  have  my  hands  tied  now.  I 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  "Best  Nation" 
on  earth,  is  that  justice? 

In  Cuba  the  ISIarines  get  their  mail 
every  day  except  Tuesday.  Here  we  get  it 
once  in  two  months,  sometimes  once  a 
month,  and  an  airplane  could  bring  it  in 
five  hours  from  Kej-  West,  Florida,  each 
day.  W^e  are  only  a  daj''s  ship  travel  from 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  We  are  so  near 
to  civilization  and  yet  so  far  away  that  we 
wonder  if  you  have  forgotten  the  home- 
sick, disgusted  Marines  Avho  haven't 
seen  anything  but  Spanish-speaking  ne- 
groes for  a  year  out  in  the  hills  of  an 
"Island  God  Forgot." 

1  appeal  to  \wy  country  through  The 
LiTKRAKY  Digest:  "Send  us  home  to 
our  loved  ones,  to  God's  country.  I  ap- 
peal to  Old  Glory,  send  us  home." 


Some  weeks  ago  Private  Alvin  B.  Ke!np, 
another  Marine,  who  was  sent  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  when  he  was  ex- 
pecting to  go  somewhere  else,  -wrote  his 
opinions  of  life  down  there,  and  his  letter 
was  published  in  The  Digest.  He  writes 
from  San  Pedro  Macoris  to  explain  that 
he    was    not    "complaining,"    and    adds 
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What  is  "The  Square  Deal"  ? 

THE  * 'Square  Deal"  is  to  give  100%  and  get  100%.  This  article  shows  the  application  of  the 
**Square  Deal"  between  those  who  invest  money  in  industry  and  those  who  invest  labor  in 
industry.  It  is  the  function  of  management,  representing  both,  to  see  that  each  gives  100% 
and  each  gets  100%. 


THROUGH    MANAGEMENT 


CAPITAL 
SHOULD    GIVE    100% 

Recognition  Men  are  men — not  machines.      Recognition    of 

this  fact  satisfies  the  worker's  self-respect. 

Representation    Each  group  of  workers  should  have  representa- 
tion.    The  principle  of  democracy. 


LABOR 
SHOULD   GIVE    100% 


Wages 


Opportunity 


Working  and 

Living 

Conditions 


Protection 


Just  returns  for  work  performed,  based  on  the 
cost  of  right  living,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  conditions. 

Full  opportunity  to  learn,  to  grow,  to  become 
more  valuable  and  have  that  greater  value  recog- 
nized. 

A  clean  and  orderly  plant — good  sanitary  condi- 
tions— proper  tools  and  equipment — safety  de- 
vices— reasonable  hours — vacations — hospital  and 
medical  attention  at  plant — restaurant  and  coop- 
erative store — good  housing  and  favorable  com- 
munity conditions  —  promotion  of  wholesome 
recreation,  education  and  sports — encouragement 
of  thrift. 

Encouragement  and  assistance  in  insuring  workers 
against  losses  caused  by  accident,  sickness,  old 
age  and  death. 


Enthusiasm 
Responsibility 

Energy 
Initiative 

Regularity 
Loyalty 


Machines  have  a  limit.  The  self-respecting  indi- 
vidual has  enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm  knows  no 
limit. 

A  responsible  worker  is  actively  interested  in  the 
quality  of  the  product,  the  care  of  the  property 
and  the  company's  interests  as  a  whole. 

Man-power,  honestly  applied  to  production. 

Constructive  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual, coupled  with  action,  reduces  costs  and 
betters  product. 

The  most  valuable  worker  is  on  the  job  every 
working  day.  Tardiness  and  irregular  attendance 
interrupt  production  and  increase  costs. 

Loyalty  is  the  result  of  confidence.  It  causes  a 
man  to  boost  his  company,  the  management,  the 
product  and  his  fellow  workers. 


For  some  years  we  have  been  making  a  studious  effort  to  reach  this  ioo%  basis  with  our  own  people.  Our  experience  has  shown  a  responsive 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  as  we  learn  to  give  our  part  of  the  "Square  Deal,"  they  will  give  their 
part  in  like  proportion. 

Our  confidence  in  this  result  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  all  those  interested — stockholders,  workers  and  management — have  experienced  that 
contentment  which  comes  from  a  harmonious  relationship,  and  the  increased  profit  which  comes  from  energy  properly  directed. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESSED  STEEL  COMPANY 
of  Cleveland,  O. 


This  is  the  fifth  of  a  sei'ies  of  articles  in  this  publicatio?t.      The  next  will 
appear  on  fune  i^.      Reprints  of  former  articles  will  be  sent  on  request. 


HYDRAUUC 

D    STEEL   COIMPANY 
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that,  since  his  letter  appeared,  the  Marines 
down  there  have  been  "discovered"  by 
the  Navy  Welfare  League,  which  ought  to 
help  some.     To  quote: 

Allow  me  to  correct  an  impression  which 
seems  to  prevail  among  several  good 
people  after  reading  my  letter  to  jou,  and 
printed  in  the  issue  of  February  22,  that 
we  Marines  in  Santo  Domingo  are  ''com- 
plaining" of  our  lot. 

ISly  original  idea  in  A\Titing  j'ou  was 
merely  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  seem- 
ing misfortunes  that  the  two  separate  units 
of  soldiers  were  undergoing  in  opposite 
climates,  the  two  extremes,  hot  and  cold. 

Another  reason  was  to  acquaint  the 
hundreds  of  mothers  of  Marines  stationed 
here  of  the  nature  of  the  operations  carried 
on  here,  because  coming  as  we  do  from  no 
one  section  or  State  we  got  no  mention 
from  home  papers. 

Far  be  it  from  a  good  Marine  to  make 
complaint,  and  especially  through  news- 
papers, of  what  we  consider  our  "bit." 
We  are  trained  to  be  able  to  make  any- 
Avhere  our  home,  and  you  will  always  find 
it  the  most  sanitary  and  healthful  home 
imaginable,  regardless  of  its  location. 

At  the  same  time,  in  behalf  of  my  own 
company  and  all  Marines  down  here,  I 
must  extend  our  thanks  for  all  interest 
taken  in  us  in  any  manner. 

Since  my  previous  letter  the  Navy 
Welfare  League  has  diseoA^ered  iis  and 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  keep  us  entertained 
during  our  spare  moments  from  chasing 
the  elusive  "Spick." 

Thanking  you  for  your  nice  comment  on 
ray  other  hurriedly  MTitten  letter  and 
assuring  you  again  that  The  Digest  is 
always  "first  to  arrive"  as  we  are  "first 
to  fight,"  I  beg  to  remain.  Yours  very 
truly. 

Private  Alvin  B.  Kemp, 

113th  Co.  Third  Regt. 

U.  S.  M.  C. 

Dominican  Republic. 


Sergt.  Chas.  D.  Craig,  of  Headquarters 
Company,  324  F.  A.,  now  in  Germany, 
sheds  some  strong  light  on  the  more  or  less 
vexed  question  as  to  how  Americans  and 
Germans  are  hitting  it  off  in  the  territory 
held  by  our  occupying  forces.     He  writes: 

These  Dutch  devils  think  they  are 
clever  beyond  recognition.  The  minute 
we  arrived  here,  all  we  talked  to  had  one 
central  message  to  deliver  to  us  and  it  runs 
like  this:  "American  Soldat  gut  Kam- 
erad.  British  Soldat  gut,  American  besser. 
French  Soldat  nicht  gut,"  etc.  Do  you 
get  the  big  idea?  They  wanted  us  to 
believe  that  they  didn't  have  anything 
against  us — that  they  were  sorry,  in  fact, 
we  were  in  it,  and  the  British,  nothing  in 
l)articular  against  them  (jither,  but  the 
French  they  hate  and  would  endeavor  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  was  all  their  fault 
tliat  the  war  began.  You  understaiul  all 
this  is  onlj'  more  German  propaganda 
endeavoring  to  gain  our  good  will  and  set 
us  against  dear  okl  France.  Oil,  notliing 
is  too  good  for  us,  or  was;  it  didn't  last 
long,  because  we  were  soon  refused  per- 
mission to  accept  their  eats,  gift  or  other- 
wises and  were  warned  not  to  associate 
with  them,  that  is,  seek  their  company. 
It  is  true,  we  did  accept  their  hospitality 
at  first  and  ate  off  of  them  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, l)ut,  nuui,  we  arrived  in  CJermany 
iuingry  for  something  other  than  army 
rations,  and  home-cooked  food  sure  was 
good  for  a  change — however,  you  can  bet 


your  last  cent  that  the  average  American 
listened  attentively  to  what  they  had  to 
say,  all  going  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  minute  he  could 
get  his  stomach  full  and  get  out.  He 
always  left  with  a  satisfied  feeling  in  regard 
to  his  appetite,  but  a  new  distaste  for  the 
people  who  in  their  blindness  misjudged 
his  ability  to  sum  up  very  accurately'  the 
situation  for  himself.  How  much  better 
it  would  have  been  just  to  have  treated  us 
to  ordinary  hospitality  without  the  so 
evident  explanation  in  each  case  regarding 
their  hastily  acquired  love  for  us.  It  is 
impossible  to  saj'  even  then  that  we  would 
have  fallen  for  them,  but  this  much  is  sure, 
they'll  have  to  go  some  to  make  us  forget 
the  dirty,  sneaking,  cowardly  methods 
they  used  all  through  the  war.  No  use 
talking.  I'm  off  of  them  for  life,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  proA'ed  to  me  pretty  thoroughly 
that  the  new  Germany,  arising  out  of  the 
old  defunct  autocracj^  isn't  just  as  much 
to  be  despised,  isn't  just  as  cunning  and 
conniving,  -with  the  same  selfish  motives 
for  the  future,  as  was  that  of  the  late  mili- 
tary government,  presided  over  by  one 
Wilhelm  Hohenzollern. 

The  peace  terms  can  not  be  too  drastic. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  the  new 
government  under  the  Allied  heel  and  keep 
it  there.  It  isn't  possible  for  this  race  of 
people  to  lose,  in  one  generation,  what  has 
been  instilled  into  it  the  past  centuries. 
History  tells  us  very  clearly  of  their  greed 
to  conquer  new  lands,  rule  new  nations 
with  the  iron  hand  — - ' '  everything  for 
Germany" — since  their  early  beginning, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  other 
than  they  wiU  proceed  as  before  at  the 
very  earliest  opportunity,  providing  they 
aren't  severely  dealt  with  at  the  coming 
peace  agreement — tied  down  sufficiently 
at  least  for  a  period  long  enough  to  bring 
on  another  generation  not  educated  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  destined  to  rule 
the  world. 

There  is  a  glimpse  of  France  as  it  ap- 
pears to  an  American  in  this  letter  from 
Sergt.  Saul  A.  Harris,  now  stationed  at 
Tours,  near  Paris,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Solins,  of 
Welch,  W.  Va. : 

I  have  been  up  to  Paris  since  writing 
you  and  am  scheduled  to  go  there  again 
next  month,  and  if  all  of  France  were  like 
Paris,  don't  think  you'd  hear  all  the  kicks 
you've  written  about.  You  must  realize 
that  the  average  American  who  is  over 
here  expects  these  people,  to  become 
adapted  to  his  own  mode  of  living,  not 
thinking  that  he  is  in  a  land  with  customs 
and  ideas,  etc.,  tjiat  run  along  lines  that  are 
generally  so  different  from  ours.  For 
instance,  the  average  Frenchman  doesn't 
seem  to  possess  the  progressive  business 
Spirit  that  is  found  so  frequently  with  us. 
Altho  he  is  frugal,  he  doesn't  generally 
rush  to  keep  abreast  of  conditions.  An 
example  that  is  glaring  is  the  sewerage 
conditions  that  one  finds  in  most  of  the 
cities  and  towns  outside  of  Paris.  It's 
awfully  hard  to  gage  the  natural  charac- 
teristics of  these  people,  because  one  must 
take  into  consideration  that  they  have 
gone  througli  about  five  years  of  real 
warfare,  right  at  their  very  doors  and  have 
lost  their  very  best  blood  besides.  When 
the  first  Americans  reached  luTe  they 
spoiled  things  for  the  rest  of  us,  because 
you  recall  the  old  sailor  story  and  the 
reference  as  to  how  they  spend  their 
money  when  on  a  "toot."  Well  that's  what 
they  did  whenever  the^'  "got  off,"  with  the 
result  that  most  of  the  residents  who  had 
onlv  been  ekiu";  out  a  miserable  existence 


got  the  impresson  that  we  are  all  million- 
aires. Whenever  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  put  in  a  claim  for  one  reason  or  other, 
thej'  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
no  matter  how  trifling  the  amount  in- 
volved, upon  the  theory  that  the  Americans 
have  proved  themselves  so  generous  in  the 
past,  etc.,  as  they  oftimes  put  it.  How- 
ever, I'll  get  in  "Dutch"  if  I  criticize,  so 
I  better  swing  off  into  another  topic. 
Most  of  the  really  interesting  things  I  will 
tell  you  when  I  get  back  and  have  my 
"discharge,"  and  won't  have  the  worry 
of  a  possible  court  martial  if  I  digress  from 
the  accepted  Army  principles. 

Went  to  Blois  last  Sunday  and  saw  a 
marvelously  historic  chateau,  which  took 
about  five  centuries  to  put  in  its  present 
condition  (it  is  not  complete  as  yet,  be- 
cause of  the  French  Revolution ),  represent- 
ing five  distinctive  periods  of  architecture 
(I'm  quoting  from  memorj^  in  this  descrip- 
tion, so  don't  take  it  all  too  literally). 
Don't  think  it's  so  beautiful,  but  it  housed 
Anne  of  Brittany,  Catherine  Medici, 
Louis  XV.,  etc.,  with  aU-  the  alluring 
mystery  and  charm  that  we  read  of  in  so 
many  of  the  famous  novels.  Can  you 
imagine  being  in  the  very  room  where 
Catherine  (the  "wamp")  mixed  her  poisons 
for  the  lovers  she  tired  of,  and  to  have  re-, 
vealed  to  us  a  secret  panel  M^herein  she 
kept  the  different  poisons,  also  the  room 
which  has  the  trap-door  running  about 
ninety  feet  downward  to  the  Loire  River 
(a  corking  good  method  of  ridding  the 
world  of  one's  enemies),  d  la  ''spurlos 
versenkt." 


Sergt.  Irving  A.  Featherman  is  in 
United  States  General  Hospital  No.  11, 
at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  recovering  from 
a  fracture  of  the  jaw  received  on  Novem- 
ber 1  on  the  Verdun  front.  He  looks 
forward  to  the  time  of  his  discharge,  and 
asks  some  questions  as  to  the  future  of 
himself  and  of  men  like  him: 

Is  sixty  dollars  enough  money  to  start 
life  all  over  again  with? 

When  a  wounded  soldier  is  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  he  gets  sixty  dollars, 
with  which  he  is  to  start  life  all  over  again, 
and  yet  no  one  seems  to  care  a  thing 
about  it. 

Our  leading  magazines  and  daily  news- 
papers fill  up  their  front  columns  with 
the  League  of  Nations  and  leave  the 
soldier  that  fought  and  bled  for  this  coun- 
try unprotected. 

Are  we  that  got  the  War  Cross  over 
there  to  be  double-crossed  over  here? 
You  did  away  with  the  pension  so  as  to  do 
away  with  charity  and  formed  a  com- 
peniflation  law,  but  I  think  it  was  done 
only  to  cheat  the  soldier.  For  a  wounded 
soldier  got  more  under  the  old  "pension 
la.w"  then  he  gets  now. 

A  disabled  soldier  with  both  legs  and 
arms,  but  still  disabled,  such  as  a  broken 
jaw  or  wounds  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
gets  five  or  ten  dollars  a  month  disability. 
Are  we  as  good  as  before  we  got  wounded? 

A  Canadian  soldier  when  discharged 
gets  seven  months'  pay  at  seventy  dollars 
a  month,  and  what  do  we  get? 

Why  must  we  American  soldiers  pay 
our  railroad  transportation  when  we  go 
on  a  furlough  to  see  our  mothers  vhile 
other  soldiers  of  all  other  count  '"^s  ride 
free?  Who  asked  you  to  take  us  away 
from  our  beloved  ones,  anyway? 

Are  we  American  soldiers  who  fought  for 
democracy  and  not  for  spoils  of  this  war 
to  be  left  to  the  crooked  politicians  to  deal 
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Cosmdiac 


57i(?Varnish  /or 

all  purposes 


^- 


IN5IDE   FURNITURE 


AUTOS   &  AIRCRAFT 


PORCH  FURNITURE 


BOATS  &   BOATHOUSE5 


OUTDOOR  WOODWORK 


"~^ 


Cosmolac  is  a  clear  trans- 
parent varnish  that  covers 
wood,  metal,  stone  or  con- 
crete with  an  unbreakable, 
''plate  glass''  finish. 

Cosmolac  can  be  washed 
with  hot  or  cold  soapy  water 
and  washing  fluids  contain- 
ing ammonia  or  alcohol.  It 
resists  the  action  of  oils  and 
gasoline. 

Cosmolac  will  not  scratch  or  bruise 
white  even  if  struck  by  a  hard  object. 
Sunshine,  rain,  heat  or  cold  do  not 
spoil  Cosmolac. 

Therefore  Cosmolac  is  //fe  varnish  for  J^-^^^"^ 
all  varnish  requirements. 
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y 


r 
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Write   Cosmolac   Department 

•9 

for     'varnisk     information. 


LINOLEUM 
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|z2»  •a  1^     *^  Manufacturers  of  Pamt  and  Varnish      - 
XC-CtX  _     Factories, Brooklyn, N.Y!, 

NewVork>-'Cliica^o  ^Minneapolis  ^San  Francisco 


Perfection  Flat  Wkite 
and  Colors  •  Chma 
Gloss  WkiteEnamel 
quid  HousePaints 
Pure  Colors  In  Oil| 
Automobile  Colors, 
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{A  true  story) 


^fy  ilieSergeant 
sioppedHimf 


THREE  years  ago,  when  Conaphores  were  just  coming  into 
use  in  a  western  city,  a  traffic  sergeant  stopped  a  car 
equipped  with  Noviol  Conaphores. 

*  "You're  all  right,"  the  policeman  told  the  surprised  driver. 
*'I  just  stopped  you  because  I  wanted  to  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  your  lights.  They' re  great  I  I'ye  been  a  traffic  cop  ever  since 
automobiles  were  invented,  and  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  they're 
the  first  safe  headlights  I've  ever  seen.  The  moment  I  saw 
those  yellowish  beams,  I  got  your  signal.  Those  lights  are  sure 
signals  of  safety  and  courtesy." 

Gentlemen  on  the  road 

"Traffic  cops"  and  motorists  all  over  the  country,  make  the 
same  comment  every  night.  Conaphores  comply  with  the  spirit 
of  the  law  as  well  as  the  letter.  The  law  of  courtesy  recognizes 
the^Conaphore  user  as  a  gentleman  on  the  road. 

A  million  Conaphores  safeguard  night  driving 

The  best  kind  of  accident  insurance — and  the  cheapest— is 
accident  prevention.  Clear  glass  Conaphores  have  established 
their  merit  by  outselling  all  similar  devices  during  the  past  two 
years.  Noviol  Conaphores  have  the  wonderful  advantage  of 
longer  range  in  dust,  fog  or  snow,  and  for  all  around  use  are  un- 
equalled. Sold  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere.  A  size  for  every  car. 

Conaphore  Sales  Division,  Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Mgrs. 

281  Madieon  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

LEGAL  IN  ALL  STATES  AND  CANADA 


WORLDS  LARGEST  MAKERS 
OF'TECHNIGAL  GLASS 


CORNING  GLASSWORKS 


Corning,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


with?  Aren't  you  press  men  going  to  help 
lis  soldiers  get  a  square  deal? 

Do  you  think  that  six  months'  pay 
($180)  is  too  much  money  for  a  wounded 
or  any  discharged  soldier?  What  is  the 
democracy  that  we  fought  for?  Forty 
cents  a  pound  for  meat,  ninety  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs,  sixteen  cents  a  bottle  for 
milk,  or  forty  dollars  a  suit  for  clothes,  and 
no  jobs.     Is  that  it? 

Why  didn't  j^ou  explain  to  us  what 
democracy  meant  before,  and  we  would 
not  feel  so  disappointed. 

lu  the  early  days  of  America's  participa- 
tion in  the  war,  M.  Kovacevich,  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  T\Tote  a  letter  to  The  Oregon 
Journal,  setting  forth  solid  reasons  why 
one  Sla\ac- American  was  glad  to  fight  for 
his  native  land.  The  wTiter  is  back  in 
Portland  now,  and  he  has  written  another 
letter  to  The  Journal,  telling  why,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  "our  truest  and  best 
fighters"  fought.  His  second  letter  is  as 
full  of  picturesque  and  "S'ivid  phrases,  and 
broken  English,  as  was  the  first,  The  trend 
of  his  ideas  may  be  judged  from  his  picture 
of  the  Russian  wild  bear,  loose  from  its 
"devil's  chain,"  and  running  so  fast  that, 
if  onl^''  it  strikes  the  right  road,  it  soon  may 
be  one  hundred  years  ahead  of  America 
instead  of  three  hundred  j-ears  behind. 
It  is  the  "right  road"  that  he  is  interested 
in,  the  road  that  leads,  not  to  Bolshexnsra, 
but  to  a  place  where  "everybody  works," 
and  nobody  "eats"  anj^bodj'  else.  He 
writes  under  date  of  April  10: 

For  the  eight  months  of  my  service  in 
the  Army,  mj^  \-ery  interest  was  to  learn 
from  the  soul  of  our  truest  and  best  fighters 
the  principle  for  which  they  are  stand, 
and  what  do  they  think  that  American 
people  owes  them.  And  I  hope  these  few 
lines  will  find  little  space  in  the  columns 
of  your  I'espectable  Journal,  who  alwaj's 
believing  in  real  democracy:  "Give  us 
promised!"  That  is  what  true  fighter 
asking  from  j'ou  people  of  America.  But 
what  is  that?  Do  you  think  that  is  $.300 
bonus,  or  a  piece  land,  or  a  good  job?  I 
say  no,  but  they  want  you  to  carry  out 
your  promise  and  listen  to  their  heart.  You 
will  hear  the  cry:  Give  us  what  we  was 
fought  for!  And  that  is  a  real  democracy, 
equality  and  justice.  We  must  get  that 
and  you  must  believe  that  we  are  entitled 
to,  and  yet  you  must  know  that  we  are 
don't  asking  anj'  material  sacrifice  of  you. 
But  you  must  sacrifice  your  selfishness, 
and  give  us  part  of  yoiu-  individual  rights, 
for  justice  sake  .and  the  happiness  of  aU. 
We  want  see  everyliody  to  provide  all  he 
needs,  and  then  why  should  you  ask  more? 
We  want  to  see  America  always  one  step 
head  of  any  other  country  toward  modern 
civilization,  as  we  was  for  last  132  years. 
Now  is  the  time  for  another  step  forwards, 
and  we  want  to  see  us  act  like  civiUzed 
people.  And  wo  want  see  this  accom- 
plished, because  we  was  called  to  fight  for 
it.  And  we  want  to  accomplish  this,  for 
the  sake  of  our  graves  in  France,  and  for 
the  sake  of  their  mothers'  tears  and  their 
children's.  And  there  is  time  caUing  us 
to  do  so.  We  must  see  where  even  Russian 
wild  bear  got  loose  from  devil's  chain  and 
running  with  full  speed,  and  if  he  only 
strikes  right  road  he  will  bo  soon  one  hun- 
dred years  head  of  us,  instead  three  hun- 
dred i>ack  of  us,  and  we  don't  believe  that 
any  real  American  would  like  to  see  us 
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UPLEX 
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FOUR 
WHEEL 
DRIVE 
TRUCK 


Positive  Proof  of  Cheaper  Hauling 


W^e  are  hauling  lumber  at  $1.35  per 
thousand,  with  a  3  }/^-ton  Duplex  4- 
Wheel  Drive  Truck,  on  our  12  j^  mile 
haul  at  Hazelhurst,  Miss.  With  a 
semi-trailer,  we  can  cut  our  cost  to  $1 
or  less  per  thousand.  For  this  same 
haul  with  mules,  it  costs  from  $3.25 
to  $3.50.  With  the  truck  we  save 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  thousand. — 
Julius  A.  Carroll  Lumber  Company, 
Brookhaven,  Miss. 


We  cannot  make  merely  fanciful 
claims  for  Duplex  4-wheel  drive 
trucks.  Our  every  assertion  of 
superiority  must  be  backed  by  un- 
questionable proof. 

When  we  tell  you,  therefore,  that 
Duplex  ton-miles  do  average  from 
20  to  60  per  cent  less,  we  are  simply 
reiterating  the  statements  of  Duplex 
users. 

The  Duplex  has  repeatedly  won  out 
in  direct  competition  with  horses, 
mules,  and  other  trucks,  solely  be- 
cause of  its  extraordinary  savings. 

If  you  regard  your  haulage  problem 
not  as  a  question  of  vehicles,  but  as 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  and 
performance,  the  Duplex  makes 
most  positive  claims. 

Whatever  it  hauls  and  wherever  it 
goes,  the  Duplex  goes  more  cheaply 
— and  gets  through. 

Four  driving  wheels,  instead  of  two, 
use  all  the  power.  No  gasoline  is 
wasted  in  idly  spinning  wheels. 

Power  actually  multiplied  four 
times  by  Duplex  construction 
means  continuous  haulage  where 
teams  would  stall. 


As  long  as  one  wheel  of  the  Duplex 
has  solid  traction,  it  will  pull  its 
capacity  load. 

But  principally,  this  four-fold 
Duplex  pulling  power  means  aston- 
ishing savings  in  operating  costs. 

Power  to  all  four  wheels  equalizes 
driving  strains,  and  reduces  break- 
ages and  overhauling  to  almost 
nothing.  Extra-wide  or  dual  tread 
tires  are  not  needed  on  the  rear 
wheels,  cutting  tire  costs  an  aver- 
age of  30  per  cent. 

The  grand  total  of  all  these  savings 
— figured  in  ton-mile  costs — aver- 
ages 20  to  60  per  cent. 

These  savings  are  the  same  in  the  city  or 
in  the  country — on  paved  streets  or  almost 
impassable  roads. 

Our  figures  are  from  companies  which  value 
a  truck  by  its  ton-mile  economy.  They  are 
based  on  Duplex  costs  in  comparison  with 
other  trucks  and  with  horses  and  mules. 

The  proved  economies  of  eleven  years 
entitle  the  Duplex  to  the  personal  study 
of  every  man  with  a  haulage  problem. 

We  ask  you  to  learn  for  yourself  how  the 
Duplex  3 1  2-ton  truck  can  save  20  to  60 
per  cent  of  your  ton-mile  costs. 

DUPLEX  TRUCK  COMPANY 

LANSING,    MICHIGAN 


DUPLEX  TRUCKS 

Cost    Less    Per  Ton-mile 
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They  Link  Land  and  Water 

Transportation 

TNLANDorseaboard, youcan  tie  your- 
self  to  water  shipping  with  Goodrich  De 
Luxe  Truck  Tires.  For  long  haul  truck- 
ing is  the  new  transportation  that  binds 
land  and  water  transportation.  The  link 
is  just  as  long  as  the  mileage  cost  of  your 
long  haul  is  short. 

The  lower  economy  of  De  Luxe  Truck 
Tires  lengthens  the  long  haul  of  your 
truck. 

They  outwear,  we  have  reason  to  know, 
other  truck  tires.  Their  rubber  com- 
pound, we  are  certain,  is  the  toughest, 
strongest  among  truck  tires. 

Specially  surface  toughened,  they  wear 
slowly  and  evenly.  The  Velvet  Cushion, 
your  own  eyes  tell  you,  is  thicker  than 
other  tires.  It  lays  more  rubber  on  the 
road;  more  buffer  between  road  and  load. 

De  Luxe  Tires  lessen  the  vibration  of 
your  truck.  They  reduce  operating  cost 
in  less  oil,  gasoline,  and  wear  and  tear 
on  the  truck. 

And  Goodrich  Distributor  Stations,  put- 
ting on  De  Luxe  tires  in  the  quick,  skillful 
Goodrich  way,  keep  you  r  truck  on  the  job. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Goodrich  Distributor 
station,  and  get  De  Luxe  Tires  on  your 
truck.      You  find  them  in  all  trucking 

centers. 

Goodrich  makes  the  world-famous 
Silvertown  Cord  Tires,  a  pneumatic  for  trucks. 
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marf'liiufi;  baekwards,  exeopl  slack(Ts  of. 
tlio  ris>lit  cause  and  jiisti('(\  and  tlu>  men 
who  would  sell  his  own  (children  blood  for 
money.  And  we  want  lo  prove  to  tlie  world 
that  you  people  of  Anieriea  said  it,  and 
said  it  truth,  that  we  was  in  war  only 
for  real  democracy,  justice,  and  freedom, 
for  Avhich  we  are  was  all  glad  to  give  our 
lives  and  all. 

Yes,  but  only  for  tli(vs(»  principle,  and 
not  for  money,  neither  land  nor  job.  We 
all  know  that  we  must  work  for  our  own 
living-.  Yes,  and  we  want  to  see  every 
able  body  in  our  country  to  produce  his 
own  living  and  his  part  for  those  who  are 
not  of  productive  capacity.  And  let  us 
send  those  slackers,  who  will  refuse  to 
work  the  necessary  time,  over  to  Russia, 
and  let  Bolsheviki  feed  tht;m.  Do  we 
know  that  we  must  live  like  one  family 
if  we  are  all  believing  in  Uncle  Sam? 

We  don't  want  revolution  in  this  coun- 
try, but  we  want  evolution  at  any  price. 
We  know  that  our  victory  over  the  German 
Army  means  nothing  to  us,  because  we 
can  see  to-day  that  our  greatest  enemy  is 
only  selfishness,  which  lies  in  human  heart, 
but  not  plij^sical  strength  of  German 
army;  and  as  this  is  very  truth,  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  proving  us  for  all.  And 
before  we  can  find  some  remedy  to  fight 
this  poison  out  of  human  heart,  we  are  not 
victorious.  Now  are  we  all  ready  to  fight 
our  own  enemy  first?  If  we  are  not,  then 
what  can  we  say  to  the  world?  But  if  we 
are  ready  to  do  so,  we  must  each  indi- 
vidually start  our  brains  to  work,  and  that 
is  right  ways  only.  Our  greatest  obstacle 
it  is  not  because  we  have  no  enough, 
brains,  but  because  we  don't  want  to  think, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  waste.  We  must 
evolutionize  oiir  present  system.  Let  us 
be  only  one  class  people,  while  we  are  all 
Americans,  and  liberty  and  justice  lover. 
Because  that  will  only  save  us  from  the 
hell. 

We  must  accept  very  new  system  of 
education,  which  will  teach  our  children 
to  be  a  constructive  element,  as  we  are 
all  created  by  nature,  and  God,  each  to 
live  of  its  own  product,  through  laboring, 
but  not  to  eat  each  other,  as  the  present 
education  teaching  us.  Do  we  know  yet 
that  who  don't  producing  his  own  living 
he  eating  some  one  else  living?  Why? 
The  fathers  and  mothers  which  are  teaching 
their  sons  to  know  how  to  live  without 
its  own  production,  they're  greatest  law- 
breakers and  traitors  to  the  justice  and 
civilization.  The  person  who  are  not  will- 
ing to  make  is  own  bread,  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  stomach,  they  must  know  that  there 
is  no  place  on  the  earth  for  them,  and 
they're  must  move  out  then. 

We  want  Uncle  Sam  to  pick  out  those 
slackers  and  send  them  where  they're 
belong.  And  yet  we  want  oiu-  Uncle 
Sam  to  stop  traitorous  press,  which  calling 
those  men  Bolsheviki  and  I.  W.  W.  who 
is  willing  always  to  give  their  lives  and 
souls  for  establishment  of  real  democracy 
and  justice  on  the  earth.  And  we  want 
Uncle  Sam  to  tell  us  who  is  the  real  sons 
of  our  free  land,  America — those  are  who 
trying  to  establish  poverty  and  imperial- 
ism in  this  country,  or  the  farmer?  And 
yet  we  want  to  know  who  is  the  law- 
breaker— the  men  who  are  striving  to  see 
our  constitution,  our  laws  and  our  govern- 
ment in  progress  toward  principle  of  the 
justice,  or  the  men  who  denj'ing  -these 
principles? 

Wake  up.  Uncle  Sam!  There  is  devil 
playing  is  game,  in  the  heart  of  some 
of  your  family  members,  which  trj-ing 
to  make  hell  out  of  yom-  free  home. 

]M.    KOVACEVICH. 
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HUNTING   THE    HIPPOPOTAMUS    FUR 

NISHEI)   THIS   NIMKOI)   NUMKUOllS 

THRILLS 


T_T  UNTERS  of  big  game  in  Africa 
-*-  -^  usually  name  the  lion,  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  ])uffalo  as  th(? 
animals  most  lik(>ly  to  rcniiind  a  hunter 
that  human  life  is  short  and  full  of  troubles. 
The  hippopotamus  is  seldom  included 
among  the  dangerous  beasts.  John  Alfred 
Jardan,  wi'iting  in  The  Wide-World  Maga- 
zine (New  York)  relates  some  adventures 
with  the  ponderous  "river  horse,"  however, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  on 
occasion  this  animal  is  capable  of  enough 
ferocity  to  make  its  pursiiit  satisfyingly 
exciting  to  even  the  most  hardy  Nimrod 
that  ever  penetrated  the  jungles  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  His  first  encounter  with 
the  hippopotamus,  he  says,  took  place  on 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  he  had  gone  to 
shoot  crocodiles.  He  was  in  a  canoe 
with  a  number  of  natives.  Suddenly  a 
big  bull  hippo,  rose  out  of  the  water  about 
eighty  yards  away.  The  natives,  thinking 
of  the  supply  of  meat  represented  by  the 
five-ton  beast,  urged  the  crocodile-hunter 
to  shoot  the  hippo.  The  animal  had  sunk 
soon  after  it  was  sighted,  but  presently 
reappeared  some  twenty  yards  nearer. 
The  hunter  aimed  for  the  brain  and  fired, 
whereupon  the  excitement  began: 

I  had  shot  a  good  many  of  these  beasts 
before  and  had  thought  it  very  tame  sport. 
I  quickly  altered  my  opinion,  however.  No 
sooner  did  the  hippo  feel  the  bullet  than  it 
reared  up  out  of  the  water  as  if  to  catch 
sight  of  its  enemy.  Seeing  the  canoe,  he 
started  coming  toward  us  at  a  terrifying 
speed,  opening  and  shutting  his  huge 
mouth  as  if  he  had  already  one  of  us  be- 
tween those  formidable  teeth  and  tusks. 

The  boys  never  waited  for  another  shot; 
they  started  paddling  for  dear  life.  I 
ordered  them  to  stop  so  that  I  could  shoot 
again,  but  they  only  followed  out  this 
command  when  the  hippo  had  sunk  under 
water  once  more.  I  sat  ready  for  it  to 
come  up,  knowing  they  can  only  stay  sub- 
merged for'  about  three  minutes,  unless 
killed,  when  they  sink,  only  to  reappear 
some  hours  later.  Up  came  the  wounded 
animal  about  fifty  yards  away  with  a 
mighty  bellow  and  head  and  shoulders  well 
exposed.  I  fired,  but  one  of  the  boys 
moving  threw  me  out  in  my  aim,  and  I 
only  inflicted  another  wound. 

Once  more  the  infuriated  animal  charged 
toward  us,  and  again  my  canoe  men  bent 
their  backs  to  the  paddle  until  we  were 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  shore.  The 
hippo  sank,  and  when  he  emerged  again 
only  the  tip  of  his  nose  was  to  be  seen. 
Before  I  could  fire  at  this  mark  he  dis- 
appeared. I  sat  patiently  in  the  canoe 
hoping  to  get  another  shot,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  was  pitched  headlong  into  the 
water. 

On  coming  up  to  the  surface,  I  found 
myself  among  the  boys,  who  were  striking 
out  for  the  shore,  in  which  action  I  prompt- 
ly followed  suit.  I  had  not  taken  many 
strokes  when  I  suddenly  remembered  that 
the  waters  were  infested  with  crocodiles, 
and  the  thought  that  I  might  be  pulled 
under  by  one  of  these  reptiles  had  the 
effect  of  temporarily  depriving  my  limbs  of 
their   movement,    and    I    nearly    sank.     I 


STOPS-! 


ALL  The   Leaks 

Anywhere  in  the  cooling  sys- 
tem. Radiator  Nevcrleak  will 
mend  even  cracked  water 
jackets.  You  sinii)ly  jxjur  i(; 
into  the  radiator  water  and 
while  in  solution  it,  finds  its 
way  into  every  leaky  crt-vicc. 
No  need  to  draw  off  the  water 
or    dismantle     the     rafliator. 

RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


saves    you     the    lim( 
the  laying  up  of  your 
It  .saves    you    a  ton 
dollar  repair  bill  and 
makes    a     perfectly 
tight    solid     repair, 
often     better     than 
soldering,  by  simply 
pouring  a  can  of  it 
into    your  radiator. 
• 
Radiator  Neverleak 

is  absolutely  guaran- 
teed lo  KJvc  satisfac- 
tion or  your  money 
will  be  promptly  re- 
funded. It  is  made  and 
guaranteed  by  special- 
ists in  Neverleak 
products  with  twenty 
years  experience. 

Have  a  can  handy 
for  emergencies.  Re- 
tails at  75c.  .Sent  direct 
if  your  dealer  cani.ot 
supply. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 

398  Elllcott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


lost  through 
car  for  repairs, 
to  twenty-five 


BADIATOS 
NEVERLEAK 


Made  by  "The  mmwm^  People" 


Rely  On  Cuticura 

For  Skin  Troubles 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  6B,  Boston." 


Men  Who  Don't 
Laugh 

Many  a  sad  face  is  due  to  unfit- 
ness. And  the  chief  need  may 
be  bran. 

Bran  is  Nature's  laxative.  Mil- 
lions of  smiles  have  beeTi  bred  by 
it,  millions  of  days  made  sunnier. 

Folks  who  omit  bran  do  themselves  in- 
justice. Hidden  in  Pettijohn's  the  dish  is 
delicious.  The  after-effects  are  delightful. 
Try  it  a  week  and  see. 

Pettlfohnj 

Rolled    Wheat  — 25%   Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  ftavory  flakes  hide 
25  per  cent  of  bran. 

Also  Pettijohn's  Flour  —  lo  per  cent  fine  patent 
flour,  25  per  cent  bran.  Use  like  Graham  flour 
in  any  recipe.  (3557^ 
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Insulated  Wire 

is  a 

i  Power  Distributor 


THE  significance  and  importance 
of  the  steam-pipe  in  a  steam 
power  plant  is  appreciated  and 
accepted  immediately  by  everyone. 
The  even  greater  importance  of  in- 
sulated wire  in  the  electrical  system 
is  so  much  less  obvious  that  it  is  not 
-  so  readily  recognized. 

Insulated  wire  provides  the  outlets 
for  the  energy  developed  in  the  central 
station.  It  is  a  power  carrier,  a  power 
distributor  which  adds  to  your  plant 
all  the  advantages  of  an  individual 
power  generating  system,  with  un- 
limited capacity  and  24-hour  operation 
— all  the  advantages,  less  the  over- 
head, the  wastage  and  responsibility 
of  steam  power  plant  maintenance. 

But  more  than  this — insulated  wire 
determines  the  economy  and  depend- 
ability of  your  electric  power. 

ECCOESSSSWIRE 


THE  ELECTRIC  CABLE  CO. 

10  EAST  43rd  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Makers  ofEcco  Wire  for  every  purpose  where  rubber-covered 

wire  is  used 
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was  quickly  brought  to  my  senses  by  hear- 
ing a  commotion  behind  me,  and  on  turn- 
ing saw  the  hippo  -nith  part  of  the  canoe 
in  his  mouth.  The  sight  spurred  me  on, 
and  soon  I  was  swimming  as  fast  as  I 
could  for  the  shore,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  was  pulled  out  by  my  waiting  men. 
We  sat  and  watched  the  hippo  tear  the 
canoe  to  pieces  in  his  savage  rage. 

I  could  do  nothing.  My  rifle  had  gone 
to  the  bottom  when  I  tumbled  over- 
board. The  boj^s  told  me  that  the  animal 
had  come  up  under  the  canoe  at  the  far 
end  and  tilted  it  up,  throwing  us  all  out. 
My  back  had  been  toward  the  beast, 
and  I  had  gone  into  the  water  first.  I 
felt  very  angry  at  the  mishap.  It  meant 
a  loss  to  me  of  about  £50,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  rifle,  there  were  field-glasses,  com- 
pass, luncheon- basket,  and  the  price  of  the 
canoe.  The  natives  came  out  of  the  trans- 
action much  better,  for  the  beast  was 
found  dead  next  morning,  with  the  result 
that  for  days  they  lived  on  hippo  steak. 

The  writer's  next  adventure  wnth  a 
hippo  was  even  more  exciting,  for  the 
animal  came  right  up  to  his  camp  at  night. 
It  was  in  East  Africa  where  he  had  been 
trading  cattle  for  sheep  with  one  of  the 
native  tribes  and  had  collected  a  large 
number  of  animals  which  he  kept  in  a 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Engaberry  River. 
Game  was  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  one  morning  when  he  was  out  to  obtain 
meat  for  the  camp  the  donkey  on  which 
he  was  riding  became  frightened  by  a 
lioness  bounding  across  the  path  and  threw 
him,  dislocating  his  shoulder.  He  was 
taken  back  to  camp,  and,  as  he  continues: 

That  night  I  found  sleep  impossible 
through  the  pain,  so  got  a  Wanderobo 
warrior  to  sit  by  my  bed  and  tell  me  tales 
of  his  tribe.  I  had  the  fly  of  my  tent 
wide  open  so  that  I  could  see  the  huge 
camp-fire  burning  in  front  of  the  kraals 
to  keep  away  intruders.  The  camp  had 
settled  down  to  sleep,  when  the  Wanderobo 
and  I  heard  a  crashing  of  the  scrub  in  a 
patch  of  forest  about  twenty  yards  away. 
From  the  sounds  we  thought  it  was  a 
rhinoceros.  The  warrior  got  his  bow  and 
poisoned  arrow  ready  in  case  the  animal 
wanted  to  investigate  the  camp. 

Then  a  huge  body  loomed  out  of  the 
darkness  into  the  light  of  the  fire,  in  front 
of  which  it  stood,  and,  opening  its  tremen- 
dous mouth,  we  saw  .at  once  it  was  a  hippo. 
The  Wanderobo  quickly  strung  an  arrow. 
I  could  not  use  mj^  rifle  because  of  my 
damaged  shoulder,  but  got  my  revolver 
out.  I  do  not  think  the  animal  meant 
any  harm.  It  had  been  attracted  to  the 
fire  by  cm-iosity.  But  the  warrior,  seeing 
such  prime  meat  and  such  a  tempting 
mark  for  his  arrow,  released  the  shaft, 
and  the  blade  sank  deep  into  the  shoulder 
of  the  hippo. 

No  sooner  did  the  beast  feel  the  iron 
barb  of  the  arrow  than  it  made  one  frantic 
rush  right  through  the  fire,  scorching  itself 
badly.  This  only  increased  its  rage. 
Turning  slightly  to  one  side,  it  dashed 
through  the  sheep  and  cattle  kraal,  tram- 
pling under  its  heavy  feet  some  thirty  of 
the  affrighted  sheep.  Passing  out  of  the 
Icraal  the  hippo  found  itself  among  the 
porters'  tents,  and  treading  on  the  ropes 
brought  them  down  on  top  of  the  scared 
inmates.  Luckily  no  one  was  injured,  but 
before  the  men  could  recover  from  the 
sudden  surprize  the  hippo  was  gone. 

The  scene  that  followed  baffles  descrip- 
tion.    Live  stock  were  stampeding  in  all 
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Meeting  the  severe  conditions 
of  railroad  service — 


li  (I  r  r  e  1 1  Sj)eriJif:ation  Hoof  on  Round 
House  of  Southern  Hailwuy  System  at 
Finley  liard,  Birmingham^  Ala. 


THE  giant  round-house  pictured  above 
with  stalls  for  twenty-five  locomotives, 
and  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  Southern 
Railway  System  shown  on  this  page,  are  cov- 
ered with  Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 

The  construction  officials  of  the  Southern 
Railway  System  used  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  because  they  knew  they  would  stand 
up  well  under  the  severe  conditions  of  rail- 
road service. 

Neither  the  intense  heat  directly  under  a 
round-house  roof,  nor  showers  ctf  red-hot 
sparks,  nor  the  hot  sulphurous  gases  from  the 
locomotive  smoke-stacks  have  any  terrors  for 
a  Barrett  Specification  Roof. 

Lowest  Cost  Per  Year  of  Service 

Years  of  service  on  all  types  of  flat-roofed 
buildings,  under  every  condition  imaginable, 
have  proved  conclusively  that  a  Barrett-Speci- 
fication Roof  is  the  best  roof  to  he  had  regard- 
less of  price;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
that  it  costs  less  per  year  of  service  than  any 
other  type  of  permanent  roofing. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  require  no  main- 


tenance; take  the  base  rate  of  insurance  and 
are  absolutely  guaranteed  for  20  years. 

The  20-Year  Guaranty  Bond 

This  guaranty  is  in  the  form  of  a  20-year 
Surety  Bond  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Fidelity  & 
Guaranty  Company  of  Baltimore  and  is  fur- 
nished without  charge. 

We  ofi^er  this  bond  on  all  Barrett  Specifica- 
tion Roofs  of  50  squares  and  over  in  all  towns 
of  25,000  population  and  more  and  in  smaller 
places  where  our  Inspection  Service  is  available. 
Our  only  requirements  are  that  the  roofing 
contractor  shall  be  approved  by  us  and  that 
The  Barrett  Specification  dated  May  i,  1916 
shall  be  strictly  followed. 

A  copy  of  the  Barrett  20-Year  Specification,  with  roofing 
diagrams,  sent  free  on  request. 


The 


Company 


New  York 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 

Duluth 

Lebanon 

Latrobe 


Montreal 


Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louig  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh        Detroit        New  Orleans        Birmingham       Kansas  City 

Dallas       Nashvilfe       Salt  Lake  City       Seattle       Peoria       Atlanta 

Milwaukee  Bangor  Washington  Johnstown 

Youngstown  Toledo  Columbus  Richmond 

Bethlehem  Elizabeth  Bulifalo  Baltimore 

THE   BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited: 
Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 
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Build  on  it  for 

greater  heating  comfort 

[  Build  now — and  build  so  that  you  get  more  hours  of  heat- 
ing comfort  per  ton  of  coal.  Owners  of  homes,  office 
buildings  and  factories  everywhere,  know  that  this  can  be 
accomplished   by  building   on    Dunham   Heating   Service. 

Noise  in  a  steam  heating  system  indicates  inefficiency.  So  do 
leaky  valves  and  partly-hot  radiators.  No  matter  how  good  the 
boiler  and  radiators  may  be,  they  cannot  do  good  work  unless 
the  steam  circulates  properly  through  the  entire  system. 

With  full  understanding  of  these  facts,  Dunham  Heating 
Service  will  give  you  a  steam  heating  system  that  will  delivier 
the  heat  when  you  want  it  and  as  much  of  it  as  you  want.  It 
makes  the  radiators  heat  up  quickly  by  automatically  removing 
the  cause  of  poor  circulation  and  heat -waste — the  water  and 
air  that  collect  in  the  system.  Noise  is  eliminated.  The  vafve 
through  which  the  steam  enters  the  radiator  is  packless,  therefore 
cannot  leak ;  and  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  radiator. 

Heating  comfort  is  always  worth  what  it  costs.  That  is  why 
thousands  of  fine  homes,  country  estates,  industrial  plants, 
office  and  government  buildings  have  Dunham  Heating  Service 
and  the  exclusive  heat -saving  devices  which  make  it  possible. 

The  complete  Dunham  story  is  of  a  vital  importance    to 
everyone  intending  to  build  or  remodel.    Write  for  it  today. 

Steam  heating  contractors  in  towns  of  less  than'l 00,000  population 
will  find  it  profitable  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our  Service  Station  Plan.  Our 
products  are  of  only  one  quality — the  highest;  and  we  have  been  making 
them  for  15  years. 

C.  A.   DUNHAM   COMPANY,  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 

Facfor.es;  Marshalltown    Iowa 
1  oronto,  Canada 


Branches    in    36    cities    in 
United  States  and  Canada 
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directions,  while  the  boys  were  yelling  and 
falling  over  one  another.  When  at  last 
I  could  make  myself  heard  above  the 
tumult  I  ordered  every  one  to  get  fire- 
brands and  round  up  the  scattered  animals 
before  they  had  gone  too  far.  They  soon 
rounded  up  some  sheep;  but  the  donkeys 
and  cattle  had  strayed  too  far,  and  it  was 
clear  nothing  more  could  be  done  till 
morning. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  I  inspected  the 
damaged  sheep.  Ten  had  been  killed  out- 
right, while  another  sixteen  had  to  be 
slaughtered  as  being  past  help.  Four 
others  were  also  slightly  injured.  On  mak- 
ing a  rough  count  I  also  found  there  were 
still  about  twenty  missing. 

Diu*ing  the  night  we  distinctly  heard 
leopards  coughing,  and  I  felt  certain  1 
could  count  on  more  sheep  being  lost. 
Such  unfortunately  proA'ed  to  be  the  case, 
and  next  morning  the  Wanderobo  found 
the  dead  bodies  of  twenty-seven  sheep, 
all  killed  by 'leopards.  Many  had  simply 
been  struck  down  by  these  brutes  for  the 
sake  of  killing.  We  located  the  leopards 
asleep  under,  some  bushes  a  little  distance 
beyond  the  camp,  and  they  were  quickly 
dispatched  Avith  poisoned  arrows. 

The  hippo  was  found  dead  about  six 
hundred  j'ards  from  the  camp.  It  Avas  an 
exceedingly  fine  bull,  but  I  would  readily 
have  parted  with  it  for  a  quarter  of  my 
loss.  When  I  totaled  up  that  night  I 
found  I  had  lost  three  mUch  cows  worth 
£10  apiece,  over  sixty  sheep  valued  at 
£20,  while  the  hippo  was  not  worth 
a  £10  note.  The  boys,  however,  enjoyed 
the  loss,  as  they  were  enabled  to  have 
their  full  ration  of  meat  for  days.  I 
dare  saj^  it  all  happened  for  the  best, 
because  I  was  unable  to  use  my  shoulder 
for  nearly  a  month,  and  that  would  have 
meant  kiUing  a  number  of  sheep  to  supply 
the  camp  with  meat. 

The  next  time  this  hunter  encountered 
a  hippo  he  nearly  lost  his  life.  It  was 
in  the  Kongo  region  of  West  Africa, 
where,  he  says,  the  animals  were  so  plenti- 
ful that  he  has  counted  five  and  six  hun- 
dred in  a  day  while  traveling  on  a  steamer. 
While  camped  on  the  Ingia  River  he 
noticed  a  huge  bull  hippo  that  came 
every  morning  to  sleep  on  a  sand-bank 
about  eight  hundred  yards  away.  One 
morning  the  hunter  determined  to  have 
a  shot  at  Mr.  Hippo.  Embarking  in  a 
canoe  with  a  number  of  his  native  boj^s, 
they  paddled  to  the  sand-bank  where 
the  animal  was  sleeping,  and  landed 
about  thirty  jards  from  it.  The  rustling 
of  the  grass  as  they  made  their  way 
tlu-ough  it  roused  the  hippo  and  brought 
it  to  its  feet.  Then  one  of  the  natiA^es. 
mistaking  a  rock  for  a  crocodile,  let  out 
a  shout,  and,  says  the  writer: 

This  was  quite  sufficient  to  confirm  the 
suspicions  of  the  now  thoroughly  alert 
beast  that  there  w-as  sonietliing  amiss, 
and  he  started  off  down  toward  the 
water.  I  quickly  got  in  a  shot,  which 
brought  the  animal  up  short.  He  then 
swung  around  and  faced  us.  Just  as  I 
pulled  the  trigger  for  a  second  shot  the 
hippo  charged  toward  us.  The  bullet 
checked  the  straight  course  of  the  now 
enraged  brute,  or  it  A\ould  haAe  trampled 
over  me.  Unfortunately,  however,  one 
of  the  gun-b(\irers,  who  stood  in  tlie 
hippo's  path,  lost  his  nerve,  and.  instead 
of    jumping    to    one    side,    fell    down    in 
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front  of  il.  Tlio  animal  soonicd  to  open 
his  moil  til  and  grip  tlio  ]wy.  1  managed 
to  land  homo  a  couple  of  sliots  just  as  the 
brute  plunged  into  the  water,  taking 
the  boy  with  him. 

We  rushed  to  the  spot,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  either  boy  or  hii)])(),  exe(>])t 
the  I'edness  of  the  water  from  the  blood 
of  the  wounded  animal.  Presently  he 
rose  near  the  bank,  but  without  the 
boy.  I  got  a  bullet  home,  when  \\v  sank 
again. 

I  thought  it  was  good-by  to  my  gun- 
bearer,  and  returned  sorrowfully  ba(*k 
to  camp.  ImagiiH^  my  surjjrize  when  Ihe 
first  individual  1  stumbled  up  against 
was  the  missing  boy,  beaming  with  life 
and  grinning  at  my  look  of  stupefaction' 
It  appears  that  the  hippo  had  grabbed 
him  by  his  coat.  It  being  an  old  gar- 
ment it  gave  way  just  as  the  animal 
reached  the  water,  into  which  the  boy 
fell.  A  strong  current  quickly  carried 
him  down-stream  out  of  harm's  way, 
and,  regaining  the  bank,  he  made  his 
Avay  back  to  camp.  I  was  so  d^j^ghted 
with  his  escape  that  I  gave  him  the  best 
coat  I  had  in  my  scanty  wardrobe,  which, 
in  his  estimation,  more  than  made  up 
for  the  scare  he  had  had.  We  secured 
the  body  of  the  hippo  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  it  proved  a  monster,  weigh- 
ing over  five  tons.  The  tusks  were  of 
good  thickness  and  nearly  thirty  inches 
in  length.  The  flesh  was  very  acceptable 
to  the  villagers,  and  they  held  dances 
all  through  the  night  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  killing  of  the  river  monster. 

This  episode  was  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  writer's  reputation  among  the 
natives  as  a  mighty  slayer  of  hippos, 
and  they  begged  him  to  go  out  on  a 
hunt  for  them,  as  they  greatly  prized  the 
flesh  of  these  animals.  They  also  said 
the  hippos  had  trampled  down  their 
crops.  The  hunter  finally  agreed  and 
they  started  out  on  the  Kasai  River. 
They  presently  ran  into  a  kerd  of  about 
seventy  hippos.  There  was  neither  much 
glory  nor  any  appreciable  excitement 
in  shooting  a  couple  of  these  unsuspecting 
beasts,  and  having  done  so,  and  think- 
ing that  enough  for  one  day,  they  started 
back  for  camp.  That  is  when  they  ran 
into  their  adventure: 

On  our  way  back  we  noticed  a  man  and 
boy  fishing  near  a  small  island.  While 
my  boys  rested  I  inquired  of  the  man  if 
he  had  any  fish  for  sale.  He  rephed 
that  he  would  bring  his  catch  to  my  tent 
for  me  to  select  what  I  required,  so  we 
started  again.  We  had  only  gone  a  few 
yards  when  we  heard  a  pitiful  yelling. 
Looking  back,  we  saw  the  man  and  boy 
trying  to  beat  off  a  hippo  which  had 
upset  the  canoe  and  was  attacking  them 
as  they  were  seated  on  the  wTeek.  We 
turned  and  paddled  to  their  assistance, 
but  before  we  could  do  anything  the 
man  was  seized  by  the  leg  and  pulled 
into  the  water.  I  was  afraid  of  shooting 
the  man,  if  he  still  remained  alive,  so 
ordered  the  boys  to  drive  the  canoe 
straight  toward  the  beast,  which  was 
still  showing  above  water.  When  we  got 
closer  I  could  see  no  sign  of  the  man, 
and  therefore  fired  at  the  aggressor.  The 
bullet  only  wounded  the  animal,  and  he 
made  a  rush  toward  us,  well  out  of  the 
water.  I  stopt  the  rush  with  two  well- 
placed  shots,  and  the  hippo  disappeared. 

We   then  went   over   and   rescued    the 


Varnish  your  bathroom   with 
Valspar— the    water-proof  varnish 

SPLASHES  won't  spot  it;  puddles  of  hot,  soapy  water 
won't  turn  it  white;  even  scalding  steam  won't  injure 
Valsparred  woodwork. 

For  Valspar  is  positively  water-proof! 

But  don't  stop  at  the  bathroom — use  Valspar  everywhere 
around  the  house.  Wherever  you  have  woodwork  you  need  Valspar 
to  protect  and  preserve  it.       You    can  easily  apply  it  yourself. 


VALENTINE'S 


LSPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 

Use  Valspar — 

— on  floors  and  woodwork. 

— on  front  hall  and  stairs  where  wet  shoes  and  dripping  umbrellas 
quickly  ruin  ordinary  varnish. 

—on  the  front  door  and  on  all  window  sills  for  protection  against 
lain    or  snow. 

— on  linoleum,  congoleum  and  oilcloths.  It's  wonderful  how 
Valspar  will  brighten  and  add  to  the  life  of  such  floo-r-coverings. 

— on  your  furniture,  especially  the  dining-room  table  and  side- 
board; for  spilled  liquids  or  hot  dishes  will  not  mar  a  Valsparred 
surface  in  the  slightest. 

And  beware  of  this.  Don't  let  yourself  be  talked  into  buying 
a  cheaper  varnish,  for  [Valspar  is  worth  double  the  price  of  an 
ordinary  varnish,  though  it  costs  very  little  more. 

VALENTINE    &   COMPANY,  462    Fourth    Ave.,    New  York. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World — Established  1832 

New  York  Chicago  l/ALE&ITINr'C  Toronto  London 

Boston  TRADE  VAaNishLO  "^'"'  Amsterdam 

W.  P.    Fuller   &    Co.,    San    Francisco  and    Principal   Pacific  Coast    Cities 

Copyright  1919,  Valentine  &  Company 


Special  Offer:  Don't  be  content  merely  with  reading  about  Valspar — Use  it. 

For  25c  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar  to  finish  a  small  table 
or  chair.  Or,  if  you  will  write  your  dealer's  name  on  bottom  line  you  need 
send  us  only  15c  for  the  sample  can. 

Your  Name 

Your   Address 

Dealer's    Name 
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This  sign  idcniijicn  the  "Stijie  Headquarters*'  in  your  town.     It's  the  riijht 
utore  to  go  to  for  the  smart  things  in  men's  wear. 
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CLOTHES 


FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  MEN  WHO  STAY  YOUNG 


The 
Home- 
Coming'' 


AFTER  tJie  home-coming  the  first  consideration  is  to 
.  get  back  into  civilian  clothes  and  to  work.  An 
exceptional  suit  is  wanted,  for  in  civilian  life  the  "dough- 
boy" wants  to  be  as  well  dressed  as  the  General,  and  he 
has  the  opportunity. 

To  produce  exceptional  clothes  requires  exceptional 
methods.  Small  details  are  big  things  in  making 
Society  Brand  Clothes.  The  trimmings,  linings,  buttons, 
are  matched  or  contrasted  with  the  woolens.  In  the 
general  construction  each  garment  is  tailored  separately 
according  to  exacting  specifications,  wherein  even  the 
threads  for  the  various  operations  indicate  the  standard 
of  excellence. 

Every  tailor  is  trained  to  observe  the  niceties  of 
workmanship  that  give  a  suit  character  and  make  the 
stylish  lines  as  lasting  as  the  all-wool  fabric. 

The   label   identifies   every  Society  Brand   garment. 
It  is  the  maker's  guarantee  of  unqualified  satisfaction. 


ALFRED   DECKER  Sc  COHN,  Makers 
In  Canada,  SOCIETY  BRAND  CLOTHES,  Limited 
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wife    written  *the 


boy,  who  was  still  yelling  for  help.  While 
searching  for  the  boy's  father  the  lad 
told  nie  that  the  hippo  had  a  baby  on 
the  island.  They  had  discovered  it  Avhile 
ashore  cutting  some  sticks,  but  had 
not  killed  it  because  they  had  not  brought 
their  spears,  but  his  father  intended  secur- 
ing it  next  day  if  still  on  the  island.  They 
had  not  seen  the  mother  until  she  had 
attacked  the  canoe.  Finding  no  trace 
of  the  man,  we  continued  our  journe\\ 
The  other  canoes  arrived  later  with  the 
three  dead  hippos. 

So  the  natives  had  enough  meat  to  last 
them  a  long  time.  I  heard  that  it  was 
quite  a  common  occurrence  for  a  canoe  to 
be  attacked  without  any  reason  by  a  cow 
with  a  baby,  or  a  quarrelsome  lone  bull, 
and  that  the  fishermen  generally  gave 
them  a  wide  berth.  Even  if  thej^  only 
upset  the  canoe  there  was  always  a  danger 
of  the  occupants  being  seized  bj'^  crocodiles. 


STILL  WITHHOLDING  SOLDIERS'  PAY 
AND  ALLOTMENTS 


IT  was  popularh'  supposed  that  the 
distressing  delaj^s  in  pajing  wounded 
soldiers  and  in  sending  allotments  to  sol- 
diers' families  were  ended  months  ago,  when 
the  matter  was  aired  in  the  public  prints, 
but  reports  of  fresh  instances  seem  again  to 
raise  a  question  whether  this  painful  and 
widely'  condemned  abuse  has  really  been 
remedied.  The  failure  of  the  Government 
to  li^•e  up  to  an  ordinary  standard  of 
business  honesty  in  paying  the  men  whose 
broken  bodies  told  how  well  they  had  kept 
their  part  of  the  bargain  roused  bitter 
comment  when  the  wounded  began  to 
come  home,  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
abuse  had  been  rooted  out.  We  were, 
therefore,  surprized  to  receive  the  following 
letter  from  an  ex-corporal  who  fought  in 
France : 

161  Circular  Street, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

April  15,  1919. 
To  Editor  The  Literary  Digest, 
New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  dared  air  a  grievance  before  the 
public,  but  unless  some  of  us  fellows  talk  a 
little  bit  there  will  be  no  hopes  of  a  better 
America  or  any  improvement  along  go\- 
ernmental  lines.  It's  all  about  allotments. 
My  little  old  pay  of  corporal  has  been  sub- 
tracted from  each  month  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  dollars,  all  this  enlightened  Gov- 
ernment would  let  its  soldiers  take  out 
Avhen  we  began.  Fifteen  dollars  for  wife 
and  five  dollars  for  mother  and  father  or 
other  persons.  In  my  ease  the  fifteen 
dollars  was  to  be  increased  to  thirty  and  a 
check  each  month  for  thirty  dollars  was 
to  be  sent  to  my  wife.  Then  ten  dollars 
for  mother  and  ten  dollars  for  fath<'r  ])lus 
my  five  dollars  would  make  a  neat  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month  to  go  to  my 
family.  The  (Jovernment  was  doing  its 
l)art,  I  was  doing  my  part.  We  were 
j)artners.  I  should  worry  about  being 
drafted — a  soldier  in  a  good  cause,  getting 
stronger  i)hysically,  seeing  the  world 
among  all  sorts  of  men. 

1  went  across;  six  months  went  by;  one 
or  two  letters  came  through.  I  come  back 
to  find  that  no  allotments  liave  been  paid 
to  my  aged  par(>nts  since  last  September. 
My  little  wife  j)assed  away  a  few  days 
before  my  transport  came  in.  No  allot- 
ments had  l)een  paid  her  sinc(<  the  same 
time.      Repeatedly   had   my   parents   and 


Bureau  of  War-Risk 
Insurance.  My  father  and  mother  are 
educated  people — dad,  a  retired  Baptist 
clergyman.  He  knows  what  to  do.  But 
there  is  no  reply  from  the  government 
officials,  only  silence,  and  no  action. 

The  person  who  owns  this  house  has 
leased  to  another,  as  our  rent  is  behind. 
The  head  of  the  Red  Cross  here,  a  Mr. 
Schwarte,  is  agent  for  the  property.  He 
simply  says  there  is  nothing  I  can  do 
"to  hurry  them."  The  New  York  City 
branch  of  the  War -Risk  Bureau  says, 
"all  you  can  do  is  to  keep  writing."  Mj^ 
discharge  from  service  was  issued  to  me 
on  March  12.  I  am  now  free.  I'd  like  to 
tell  you  how  I  and  many  others  feel  about 
many  things.  We  are  advised  to  keep  our 
insurance,  of  which  1  carry  ten  thousand. 
Say,  it  looks  as  if  one  were  taking  a  too 
great  gamble  of  ever  realizing  anything 
with  such  a  mix  up  as  I  have  seen.  Per- 
haps were  I  dead  some  heir  might  in  the 
days  of  long,  long  hjence  catch  a  wee  small 
bit  of  susteannce  from  same. 

I  want  to  impress  a-ou  with  the  truth 
that  many  disgruntled  soldiers  are  coming 
back  home.  They  will  not  be  "kidded" 
any  more.  In  fact,  sometimes  I  Avonder  at 
the  real  condition  of  this  country.  The 
dough-boy  despises  war  and  armies,  because 
he  sees  how  Uttle  there  is  in  it  for  him  or  his 
famil3'.  He  thinks  in  terms  of  experience 
now.  Yom's  truly, 

Paul  H.  Watson, 
Ex-Corporal  Co.  "D,"  348th  N.  Y., 
A.  E.  F. 


Here  is  another  case,  the  case  of  a  man 
who  fought  with  the  Marines  near  Chateau- 
Thierry,  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for 
heroism,  and  paid  for  it  with  wounds  that 
left  him  a  physical  Avreek.  He  was  dis- 
covered penniless  in  a  New  York  City 
lodging-house,  with  his  wound  not  yet 
healed — and  all  the  while  our  Government 
owed  him  $247  for  back  pay  and  allowances. 
B.y  peddhng,  which  was  a  sort  of  work 
that  his  weakened  bodily  state  permitted 
him  to  do,  he  was  trying  to  make  enough 
to  live  on  until  certain  officials  could  be 
persuaded  to  forward  his  back  pay.  The 
New  York  Tribune  describes  this  second 
flagrant  instance  in  which  the  Government 
has  not  kept  faith  with  a  man  who  risked 
his  life  for  it: 

Donald  M.  Douglas  was  a  trumpeter 
in  the  6th  Marines.  It  was  he  who  on 
that  memorable  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
first  day  of  June,  1918,  sounded  the 
trumpet  which  sent  the  Marines  into 
battle  at  Chateau-Thierry.  His  bugle  was 
"never  to  call  retreat."  The  Marines, 
with  Douglas  and  other  trumpeters  in  the 
lead,  met  the  German  horde  head-on,  and, 
as  history  has  recorded,  saved  the  day 
and  the  war  for  the  Allies.  To-day 
Douglas  is  in  this  city,  and,  altho  he  won  the 
Croix  de  Guerre,  he  paid  for  it.  He  is  a 
physical  wreck   and   penniless. 

His  case,  probablj'  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  on  the  records  of  the  War  De- 
partment, was  brought  to  light  through 
tlie  i)olice  and  Red  Cross  in  investigating 
a  note  sent  by  a  woman  living  at  271 
Central  Park  West.  The  letter  told  of  his 
plight  and  his  dire  need.  He  has  been 
canvassing  apartments  along  Central  Park 
West  during  the  last  two  weeks,  selling 
coupons  for  a  down-town  photograph- 
gallery. 

His  story  aroused  the  sympathy  of  one 
woman,  who,  after  i)urcliasing  a  coupon 
from  him  for  $3.50,  decided  to  write  to 


the  Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross,  fearing 
that  the  man  might  be  an  impostor, 
because  there  had  been  reports  of  a  num- 
ber of  uniformeTi  men  abusing  their  service, 
communicated  with  the  military  authori- 
ties. They,  in  turn,  got  in  touch  with 
Detectives  Brady  and  Daily,  of  the  West 
Forty-seventh  Street  station. 

The  detectives  visited  the  house  where 
Douglas  was  staying,  at  419  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street.  They  found  him  physically 
incapacitated,  with  a  fissure  in  his  right 
thigh  from  a  shrapnel  wound  large  enough 
to  place  one's  hand  in.  From  Douglas  and 
from  marine  recruiting  offices,  at  24  East 
Twenty-third  Street,  they  learned  that  he 
was  penniless  and  a  wTeck,  trying  to  eke 
out  a  living  at  catch  jobs  while  awaiting 
his  discharge  and  $247  the  Government 
owes  him  for  back  pay  and  allowances. 

Douglas  told  Lieutenant  Miller  at  the 
marine  recruiting  office  that  he  had  been 
soliciting  orders  along  Central  Park  West, 
"trying  to  earn  a  living  legitimately  while 
awaiting  my  discharge  from  the  Marines." 

According  to  the  lieutenant,  Douglas's 
story  reveals  how  he  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  on  April  4,  1916,  and  went 
over  in  September,  1917;  how  he  was 
wounded  at  Chateau-Thierry  when  caught 
in  a  barrage;  how  he  had  gone  through  the 
worst  kind  of  hardships  during  the  first 
thirteen  days  of  that  memorable  month  of 
June;  how  he  had  shifted" from  one  hos- 
pital to  another  and  had  finally  landed  in 
Philadelphia  from  Brest  on  December  .30 
last.  The  story  enlisted  the  sympathy  of 
the  officers  at  the  recruiting-station  and 
they  promised  to  do  all  the3'  could  to 
expedite  his  discharge  and  to  help  obtain 
his  monev  for  him. 


WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  THE  HALF- 
MILLION  WAR  CATS? 


FIVE  hundred  thousand  cats  helped 
in  the  struggle  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  Thej'  were  used  by  the 
British  to  detect  gas  in  the  trenches. 
The  Americans  used  canary-birds  and 
white  mice  for  that  purpose,  which  circum- 
stance, of  course,  made  it  inconvenient 
to  have  cats  around.  The  Enghsh  felines 
were  gathered  from  the  highways  and  by- 
waA's  of  London,  says  a  AATiter  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  following  an  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  in  the  London 
papers  asking  for  "common  cats — any 
number,"  to  be  d<'li\ered  to  "Charles 
Harris's  bird-store,  Bethnal  Green  Road." 
Just  as  the  requests  from  General  Pershing 
for  nut-shells,  fruit-pits,  and  "  cootie  shirts," 
brought  an  overwhelming  response  from 
the  sturdy  patriots  "keeping  the  home 
fires  burning"  in  this  country,  so  in  London 
a  small  army  ansAvered  the  ad.,  and  the 
yield  of  cats  was  tremendous.    We  read: 

Of  coiu'se,  the  common  people  who  read 
the  "ad"  may  have  thought  it  strange 
for  a  bird-store  to  be  advertising  for  cats 
in  any  number;  but  whate\'er  their  private 
opinions,  tlu>  cats  were  forthcoming.  Mr. 
Harris,  of  Bethnal  Green  Road,  rapidly 
began  acquiring  a  collection  of  homeless 
tal)bies  and  tommies,  such  as  old  London 
perhaps  never  had  seen  gathered  in  one 
place  before.  Anything  that  wore  fur 
and  a  rebellious  expression  of  countenance 
was  acceptable  to  Air.  Harris. 

For  he  was  let  into  part  of  the  secret, 
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The  Desk  that  is 

appreciated 

by  Big  Professional  Men 

Professional  men  know  that  no  desk,  however 
good,  can  make  an  unsuccessful  man  into  a  successful 
one.  But  they  know  that  good  desks  are  a  great  help 
in  giving  clients  or  patients  the  right  first  impression. 

Cutler  Desks,  by  their  appearance  of  quiet  dignity 
and  richness,  point  out  to  people  at  first  glance  that 
the  office  they  have  entered  is  the  office  of  a  success- 
ful man. 

Infinite  care  is  taken  to  be  sure  that  each  Cutler 
Desk  is  perfect.  For  three  generations  it  has  been 
our  ideal  to  make  desks  that  express  success.  The 
selecting  of  the  wood,  the  designing,  the  cabinet  mak- 
ing, the  finishing  are  all  done  by  experts. 

Cutler  Desk  drawers  do  not  stick  and  have  no 
complicated  locking  mechanism  that  refuses  to  open. 
Abner  Cutler  invented  the  roll  top;  it  always  opens 
and  closes  easily.  Cutler  Desks  possess  two  outstand- 
ing qualities. 

1.  The  quality  of  expressing  your  success 

2.  The  quality  of  helping  jou  get  your  work  done 

most  efficiently. 

There  is  a  Cutler  Dealer  near  you.  We  will  be 
glad,  upon  your  request,  to  give  you  his  address  and 
to  send  you  a  Cutler  Catalog. 


They  Express  Success' 
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you  know.  He  had  an  army  contract  for 
eats.  Just  plain  cats!  Even  the  long- 
suflfering  Mr.  Harris,  the  bird  man  of 
Bethnai  Green  Road,  did  not  know  what 
the  eats  were  wanted  for.  No  Englishman, 
much  less  a  bird  man  of  Bethnai  Green, 
stops  to  inquire  the  reason  whj'  w^hen 
Government  speaks.     His  only  to  do  or  die. 

Perhaps  ^Mr.  Harris  almost  died  before 
his  contract  for  oOO.OOO  cats  was  duly  com- 
pleted. Had  he  done  so  the  sympathies  of 
his  neighbors  would  have  been  his  unquali- 
fiedly. As  it  was,  every  day  or  so  a  large 
army-truck  drew  up  before  Mr.  Harris's 
place  of  business  and  sundry  very  lively 
bags  of  merchandise  were  transferred 
from  his  store  to  the  interior  of  the  truck, 
with  many  muffled  protests  from  the  bags, 
it  should  be  recorded  in  the  interests  of 
sober  history. 

Well,  the  cats  went  from  Bethnai  Green 
Road  direct  to  the  British  lines  on  the 
Western  Front,  via  Boulogne  and  Amiens. 
There  they  were  distributed  up  and  down 
the  British  lines. 

As  a  by-product  of  their  military  service, 
the  lady  and  gentleman  volunteers  in  fur 
kept  down  the  rat  population  remarkabl^^ 

But  what  has  become  of  these  500,000 
— and  their  inevitable  sons  and  daughters 
of  veterans — since  the  armistice?  Alas! 
the  War  Office  is  silent  on  that  score.  Is 
it  possible  that  a  Franco-British  cat  entente 
already  has  been  concluded,  with  privileges 
of  French  citizenship  for  the  offspring  of 
trench  heroes — and  heroines? 


BOURRU,  SOLDIER   OF  FRANCE,  IN 
MOMENTS  OF  VICTORY  AND  DEFEAT 


FOR  three  years,  before  the  final 
triumphant  advance  of  American 
forces,  German  and  Frenchman  fought 
around  the  little  town  of  Vauquois,  on  the 
southern  fringe  of  the  Argonne.  Bourru, 
a  typical  poilu  of  France,  was  among  the 
French  forces  that  finally  captured  the 
town  and  hill,  and  held  it  until  the  Amer- 
icans were  ready  to  use  it  as  one  of  their 
"  jumping-off  "  places.  Those  were  terrible 
years  before  the  Americans  came,  as  we 
have  heard  often  enough,  and  as  we  discover 
again  in  the  tale  of  "Bouitu,  Soldier  of 
France"  (Button),  a  French  book  honored 
by  the  French  Academy,  and  lately  trans- 
lated into  English.  In  Chapter  V  we  find 
Bourru  in  a  moment  of  victory,  such  a 
victory  as  may  fill  the  soul  of  a  worn-out 
little  poilu  with  almost  as  much  misery  as 
had  come  after  the  many  previous  defeats. 
To  quote  Jean  des  Vignes  Rouges,  who  tells 
Bourru's  story: 

We  have  taken  Vauquois — and  now  we 
must  hold  it!  This  afternoon,  on  reaching 
the  heights,  our  soldiers  danced  with  joy 
on  the  hilltoj),  disregarding  shells  and 
bullets;  by  the  Avay  they  raised  th(!ir  arms 
and  brandished  their  rifles  you  would  have 
thought  the  hill  too  low  a  pedestal  for  their 
glory.  Higher!  Still  higher!  Up!  The 
top  of  the  ruins!  There  let  us  leap  and 
dance.  Ah !  if  one  could  only  soar  into  the 
heavens,  above  the  peaks  of  the  Argonne, 
like  angels  on  golden  wings!     What  joy! 

But  it  is  no  such  flight  of  glory  that 
awaits  them.  Stt-rn  necessity  is  going  to 
impose  its  law  upon  them.  They  must 
burrow  down  into  the  conquered  soil, 
bury  themselves  in  it  in  order  to  cling  to  it. 

Little  by  little  Bourru  grows  conscious 
of  the  rude  task.     Around  two  o'clock  in 


the  morning  he  sa-ys  to  himself:  "  If  I  don't 
want  to  stop  a  bullet  like  a  fool  as  soon  as 
the  day  comes,  I'd  better  dig  a  trench." 

And,  indeed,  it  is  the  moment  for  this. 
The  counter-attack  against  the  church  is 
over,  and  all  is  quiet.  The  night  is  not 
too  dark.  Bourru  ought  to  make  a  burrow 
for  himself  in  the  spot  to  which  chance 
has  brought  him. 

But  he  is  so  tired!  An  overpowering 
numbness  pins  him  to  the  ground;  the 
falling  snow  envelops  him  little  by  little 
in  a  white  coverlet  which  he  has  not  even 
the  heart  to  shake  off.  Some  hours  ago, 
the  excitement  of  feeling  that  he  was  the 
guardian  of  these  ruins  and  of  his  dead 
comrades  sustained  him,  but  now  he  can  do 
no  more  than  cast  a  glance  from  time  to 
time  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  over  the 
stones  that  are  protecting  him.  His  mind 
is  drifting  inertly.  The  scenes  of  the  day 
just  past  flit  before  it,  as  at  the  cinema, 
tho  he  is  not  directing  the  succession  of 
them.  The  same  pictures  pass  and  repass 
inexorably — crumbling  walls,  stiff  corpses, 
smoke-clouds  from  bursting  shells.  He 
hears  the  shells  exploding,  the  balls 
whistling,  the  men  yelling.  Stupefied  and 
sick  at  heart,  Boiu-ru  looks  on  and  listens. 
.  .  .  He  is  so  weak  .  .  .  for  some  fourteen 
hours  he  has  eaten  nothing,  and  his  last 
sleep  was  so  long  ago! 

From  time  to  time,  nevertheless,  he 
makes  an  exertion.  "I'm  here  to  stay,  all 
the  same,  and  the  Boches  shall  not  pass! " 

They  have  no  wish  to  try  it,  moreover. 
Twenty  yards  away,  on  the  descending 
slope,  they  can  be  heard  stirring  about. 
Bourru  has  a  good  command  of  their  posi- 
tion and  every  so  often  he  fires  a  shot 
through  the  dark  to  let  them  know  that 
"there  is  company  present." 

But  these  fits  of  energy  do  not  last  long. 
It  is  very  cold,  and  Bourru  has  no  feeling 
left  in  his  legs.  That  is  rather  pleasanter, 
if  anything;  the  numbness  lays  hold  on  his 
spirits.  And  his  thoughts  run:  "Suppose 
I  took  one  little  nap?  .  .  .  No,  no,  I'd 
better  scoop  out  a  hole  for  myself.  .  .  . 
But,  pshaw !  the  Boches  won't  start  anything 
now.  .  .  .  Yes,  but  .  .  .  Oh,  well,  I'll 
turn  in  for  just  one  minute  ..."  Hello, 
there's  a  fog  coming  on.  It  invades  the 
very  soul  of  the  man;  it  euA^elops  all  things 
and  holds  them  motionless  and  soundless  in 
its  blanket.  Bourru  dreams  of  the  delights 
of  warm  comfort  and  savory  food  .  .  .  but 
in  its  tm-n  there  comes  gliding  into  his 
weary  brain  a  frightful  nightmare.  Sud- 
denly he  awakes,  and  finds  himself  stam- 
mering: "Hold  on,  there!  I'm  choking! 
Help!     I'm  coming " 

"By  Jove,  I  went  to  sleep! "  says  Bourru, 
as  he  looks  round.  The  snow  makes  the 
night  livid,  and  a  bitter  taste  persists  in  our 
soldier's  mouth.     His  tongue  feels  heavy. 

"I've  got  to  begin  digging  a  trench,"  he 
thinks. 

But  where  are  the  fellows  to  help  him? 
In  vain  he  tries  to  remember  when  he  lost 
sight  of  them.  Perhaps  they  are  dead,  like 
those  lying  near  by,  who  look  as  if  they  are 
sleeping,  but  will  never  wake  again. 

Bourru  feels  terribly  alone.  "And  the 
Boches  are  going  to  counter-attack  to- 
morrow, that's  certain.  .  .  .  Well,  I  must 
get  to  work,  then,  and  dig  a  hole  for 
myself!  .  .  .  No,  I'll  rest  just  one  little 
minute  more.  Maybe  some  one  will  come 
to  order  me  down  from  h(>re.  And,  any- 
way, what's  the  use  of  fighting  any  more? 
I'm  never  again  going  to  see  my  little 
house  sleeping  by  the  side  of  the  vineyard, 
under  the  shade  of  the  big  walnuts,  where 
mother  is  waiting  for  me!  Oh,  misery!" 
Bourru  wants  to  crj-  like  a"  baby. 

Heap  no  scorn  on  him.     Possibly  you 


are  one  of  those  that  admire  only  the 
"superman,"  whose  determination  never 
flinches.  That  is  your  privilege,  only — 
well,  go  a  little  easy,  and  don't  force  my 
Bourru  to  feel  too  keenly  that  he  is  noth- 
ing but  an  ordinary  mortal,  because,  you 
know,  it  is  just  ordinary  mortals  like  him 
that  take  Vauquois! 

But  I  know  you  understand  him,  this 
plain  soldier  and  brother  of  us  all,  and  it 
may  even  be  that  you  sympathize  with  his 
fear — for  it  is  an  honest,  terrible  fear  that 
suddenly  seizes  him  as  a  volley  of  bullets 
goes  whistling  over  his  head.  You  can  hear 
them,  eh? — those  ill-mannered  buUets  that 
as  they  pass  seem  to  spit  out  a  message  of 
hate  at  you — 

"Ah,  how  I  should  like  to  pink  you  in  a 
soft  place!"  But  our  man  is  flat  on  the 
ground.  In  their  spite  the  bullets  spatter 
against  the  rocks  with  a  sound  of  a  furi- 
ously cracked  whip.  Under  such  displaj^s 
of  ill-will  bent  on  your  destruction  you  first 
throw  yourself  down  and  make  yourself  as 
small  as  you  can;  but  by  and  by  exaspera- 
tions gets  the  better  of  you.  "No,  you 
don't  catch  me!"  you  say. 

And  that  is  why  Bourru  finally  comes 
out  of  his  torpor.  Seizing  the  pick  and 
shovel  attached  to  his  belt,  tho  still  keep- 
ing his  prone  position,  be  begins  to  scrape 
the  soil.  ...  A  stone  turns  up — good! 
that  will  serve  to  reenforce  the  little  pile 
now  sheltering  him. 

But  the  Boches  in  front  have  already 
heard  him  working;  at  eaeh  noise  he  makes 
the  bullets  redouble  their  rage. 

Suddenly  Bourru  hears  somebody  crawl- 
ing near  him.  .  .  .  By  Jove,  it's  Lachard! 
.  .  .  The  two  waste  no  time  deciding  on  a 
method  of  collaboration.  One  of  them 
keeps  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  pointed  at  the 
enemy;  the  moment  he  sees  a  shadow 
move  he  fires — often,  indeed,  he  lets  fly  a 
bullet  without  seeing  anything.  Mean- 
while the  other  digs  furiously.  But  W'hat 
hard  ground !  If  on  the  surface  there  is  mud 
mixed  with  snow,  just  beneath  is  nothing 
but  stones  firmly  ensconed.  One  tears  them 
out,  somehow,  and  piles  them  up  before 
him.  But  it  is  too  dark  to  balance  them, 
and  once  in  a  while  they  fall  back  again. 

To  do  this  work  lying  down  is  not  easy. 
You  can  not  raise  your  arm  in  the  air  to 
give  force  to  your  pick;  so  you  must  bear 
down  hard  on  it  from  your  prone  position; 
still  it  won't  penetrate.  The  spade  is  no 
better — you  shove  it  under  a  little  heap 
of  mud  you  want  to  throw  out;  and  the 
mud  is  so  liquid  that  it  spreads  about  and 
runs  off;  you  have  only  a  few  ounces  left 
to  throw.  In  your  rage  you  take  to  scoop- 
ing it  up  wath  3'our  hands.  That  is 
better — but  you  must  hurry  up! 

Every  fifteen  minutes  the  men  relieve 
each  other,  one  watching,  the  other  work- 
ing. It  is  queer,  but  for  all  that  he  is  a 
Parisian  w'ith  soft,  white  hands,  Lachard 
can  scoop  up  stones  and  mud  as  if  he  had 
done  nothing  else  all  his  life. 

The  main  thing  is  to  hurry  up  and  get  a 
hole  dug,  here  and  not  elsewhere;  for  it  is 
easy,  now  that  the  dawn  is  beginning  to 
break,  to  see  that  a  little  later  on  the  spot 
where  the  two  men  are  working  will  be  a 
magnificent'  trench-site,  from  which  they 
will  be  able  to  survey  the  whole  north-east- 
ern slope  of  the  hill.     So  one  must  hurry. 

"But  the  other  fellows,  where  are  they?" 
asks  Bourru. 

"They're  coming,"  answers  Lachard. 

And,  in  fact,  other  shadowy  forms  crawl 
into  line  with  our  two  soldiers  and  begin 
in  tlu-ir  turn  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

When  the  full  light  of  day  bathed  the 
peaks    of    the    Argonne,    there    were    no 
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Crisp,  Delicious,  Tempting  Bacon 
Cured  and  Smoked  the  Wilson  Way 


Wilson's  Certified,  the  brand  name 
for  our  best  quality  products,  has 
been  given  our  famous  Majestic 
Bacon  to  make  more  certain  your 
selection  of  this  highly  nutritious 
and  economical  food. 

''Certified'*  is  the  key-word  in  our 
institution.  It  means  everything 
that  the  Wilson  label  stands  for. 
It  means  our  good  faitlT,  our  skill, 
our  experience,  our  judgment.  It 
means  the  last  limit  of  our  deter- 
mination   that    the    Wilson  label 


must  guide  you  to  the  selection  of 
foods  that  are  beyond  question  as 
to  quality.  Every  Wilson  product 
is  selected,  handled  and  prepared 
with  respect — the  carefulness  and 
thoughtfulness  your  own  mother 
would  show  if  she  were  to  oversee 
their  preparation  for  you. 

WhenTyou  buy  ham  or  bacon,  ask 
for  Wilson's  Certified. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  can  stock  him  immediately,  for 
our  distribution  is  national. 


"JhifijmoAK 


S\       /?\       /7 


WILSON  8c   CO. 


CHICAGO  , 
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DISSTON 


The  Saws  Used  Exclusively 

by  Many  of  the  World's 

Largest  Saw  Mills 

Each  year  finds  a  greater  number  of  the 
leading  saw  mills  of  the  world  using 
DISSTON  SAWS  exclusively. 

The  high  quality  of  DISSTON  Band, 
Circular,  and  Gang  Saws  is  proven  by  the 
excellent  results  obtained  in  the  actual  work. 

Made  of  DISSTON  CRUCIBLE  Steel, 
the  product  of  the  DISSTON  Steel  Works, 
of  a  toughness,  strength  and  elasticity  un- 
surpassed, low  cost  of  lumber  production 
and  small  repair  bills  are  natural  results. 

DISSTON  SAWS  have  been  the  leaders 
for  nearly  eighty  years.  When  values  are 
compared  and  saw-mill  operators  find  their 
preference  backed  up  by  the  experience  of 
others,  the  immense  growth  of  this  industry, 
which  is  now  the  largest  saw  manufacturing 
business  in  the  world,  is  readily  explained. 

When  you  need  a  saw,  no  matter  what 
purpose  it  is  for,  buy  a  DISSTON,  which 
is  backed  up  by  the  long,  favorable 
DISSTON  record  for  QUALITY,  VALUE 
and  SERVICE. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

"America's  Longest  Established  Makers  of  Hand  Saws. 
Cross  Cut  Saws,  Band  Saws,  Circular  Saws  and  Tools" 

Chicaso      Cincinnati      Boston      San  Francisco      New  Orleans      Memphis 

Seattle     Portland,  Ore.     Bangor,  Me.    Vancouver,  B.C.    Sydney.  Australia 

CANADIAN  WORKS :  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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DISSTON  SAWS  AND  TOOLS  Standaixl  for 

Neariy  Ei^ty  Years -and  Growing  Faster  Every  Year 


soldiers  to  be  seen  above  ground.  Like  so 
many  invisible  creatures  of  the  soil,  the 
men  had  sunk  into  the  surface  of  the  hill. 
From  now  on  their  silhouettes  would  never 
stand  out  to  view  from  the  country  round. 
.  .  .  Death,  suddenly  overcome  with 
shame,  had  taken  to  concealment  under- 
ground in  order  to  continue  his  work. 

The  writer  of  Bourru's  story  has  ex- 
])lained  in  an  introductory  chapter  that  he 
wishes  to  do  more  than  record  the  activity 
of  a  tj-pical  French  soldier,  that  he  hopes, 
in  a  way,  to  get  under  Bourru's  skin,  and 
show  the  soul  of  the  man  as  it  rose  up  to 
meet  the  war — or  was  crusht  bj*  the  weight 
of  the  war's  miserj\  In  the  chapter  which 
follows  that  just  quoted,  called  "A  Night 
Attack,"  the  poilu  hero  is.  shown  involved 
in  one  of  those  little  tragedies  of  the  con- 
flict that  happened  half  by  accident,  half 
because  it  is  hard  to  change  human 
nature.  The  French  chronicler  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Bourru  continues: 

On  the  whole,  that  was  easj^  enough, 
the  taking  of  Vauquois — so,  I  fancy,  you 
are  thinking  after  what  you  have  read, 
and  I  readily  admit  that  Bourru  'did  get 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  without  great  damage. 
But  I  must  tell  you  that  I  feel  some  re- 
morse, and  that  I  have  a  sad  sense  of  the 
artificial  character  of  mj^  poor  storj'.  How 
many  emotions  must  remain  untold — 
emotions  which,  nevertheless,  run  the 
gamut  from  su'blime  ecstasy  to  mad  terror. 
You  know  well  enough,  of  course,  that  the 
whole  soul  of  man,  in  all  its  glory  and  all  its 
baseness,  exhibits  itself  in  a  bloodj'  night- 
attack.  But  will  any  one  ever  dare  show 
you  the  entire  picture?  Your  worship  of 
our  heroes  is  so  tender  that  from  time  to 
time  the  ■\\Titer  feels  a  Aeil  of  idealism 
irresistiVjly  thrown  over  the  visions  that 
crowd  each  other  in  his  mind. 

Still,  you  must  not  suppose  that  the 
Germans  let  us  take  Vauquois  at  our  ease. 
There  was  one  corner  of  the  village  where 
a  troop  of  them,  more  .spirited  than  the 
others,  held  their  position.  The.  French 
ranks  had  swarmed  o\er  the  hill,  seemingly 
without  regular  order,  tho,  of  course,  the 
watchful  eyes  of  their  officers  directed  them 
and  throughout  tho  night  the  staflf  knew 
that  the  site  of  the  half-demolished  village 
church  was  an  imjiortant  center  of  resis- 
tance which  attacks  from  more  detachments 
could  not  reduce.  A  well-planned  and  de- 
termined action  would  be  necessary  there. 

Toward  evening,  therefore,  two  com- 
panies receive  an  order  to  go  up  and  shatter 
this  little  isle  of  resistance. 

Tt  is  already  night  when  the  men  push 
into  the  wrecked  connecting  trenches. 
They  have  to  stop  oAor  innumerable  ob- 
stacles, luckily  covered  by  the  snow.  It 
is  the  first  time  these  soldiers  have  crossed 
this  ground. 

"Which  way  is  the  enemy?"  asks  one. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?"  others 
inquire  anxiously. 

When  they  arrive  at  a  certain  point, 
orders  go  round  in  muffled  tones.  They 
arc  going  to  storm  th(>  church-site  at  the 
l)oint  of  the  1>ayoiu>t.  But  whore  is  it. 
this  church?  Staring  all  about  th(>m  in  the 
dark,  they  can  s(h>  nothing  but  remnants 
of  shattered  walls  full  of  holes.  A  sergeant 
has  his  troops  face  precisely  the  wrong 
direction. 

"Look  out,  \ou're  turning  your  back 
to  tho  "objective,"  comes  an  officer's 
reiu'imand. 

"You  think  so,  lieutenant?" 

Tho  captain  comos  up.     "No,  no,  not 


that  way!  You  aro  not  to  attack  on  tho 
rif^ht,  but  on  th«  left,  along  by  tho  wall." 

All  eyes  ixvo  \\u\v  open,  aufl  (>V('rybo<ly  is 
V)ra('ing"  iiinisi'lf  on  tlH>  stony  ground.  Tliero 
is  muttered  conversation. 

"Keep  quiet!" 

"Now,  you  start  from  here  .  .  .  come  on, 
first  platoon,  take  position  in  one  lino." 

"No,  no — the  major  told  me  to  place 
my  men  in  groups  of  four  her(\" 

Luckily  tho  Hochcs  have  not  l)oen  roused; 
there  is  only  tho  crack  of  a  rille  here  and 
there. 

"  Are  you  ready,  sergcuint?  We'll  attack 
in  half  an  hour  wh(>n  ever^-body  is  iu 
position." 

"Ye.s,  but  my  watch  has  stopt." 

"Well,  whatever  you  do,  don't  go 
striking  a  match  to  see  what  time  it  is — 
we  must  surprize  those  fellows.  The  other 
company  wall  attacdc  over  there  on  the 
riglit;    we'll  go  for  them  on  the  left." 

For  two  houi's  the  men  ha^^o  been 
champing  the  bit  in  this  <'onfusion.  You 
can  picture  the  scene,  I  suppose?  You  can 
see  the  dark  forms  in  the  shadows,  hiding 
behind  fragments  of  Avail.  This  is  no 
game  of  moving  men  about  on  paper  or 
planting  flags  on  a  map;  this  is  a  game 
where  you  may  find  yourself  grabbing 
the  arm  of  some  tired,  excited,  half-ci-azed 
man  and  telling  him:  "No,  no,  old  fellow, 
that's  not  the  place  to  aim!  You  were 
firing  on  our  own  men;  aim  over  here!" 
The  officers  have  to  be  everywhere  at  once ; 
the  captains  run  from  one  platoon  to  an- 
other, and  platoon-leaders  and  squad- 
leaders  multiply  warnings  and  commands. 
They  go  from  man  to  man,  speaking  in 
whisper 

Ah!  It  was  pleasanter  in  the  old  days 
when  the  officer,  perched  proudly  on  his 
horse,  turned  to  his  troops  in  line  of  battle, 
facing  the  sun,  and  cried:  "Gentlemen, 
secure  your  hats,  for  we  are  going  to  have 
the  honor  of  charging!"  Here  there  is 
nothing  but  darkness,  mud,  and  ruins  of 
houses,  out  of  which  men  must  be  brought 
to  plunge  forward,  all  together,  at  one 
given  moinent — and  who  will  not  succeed 
in  their  enterprise  unless  there  is  perfect 
coordination  in  their  efforts. 

At  last  the  section  of  troops  seem  placed 
correctly,  the  men  all  in  straight  lines — 
near  to  their  yet  uncollected  wounded 
comrades  of  the  afternoon,  who  are  still 
groaning.  Some  one  is  saying  to  them: 
"Keep  quiet,  will  you?  You'll  have 
them  spotting  us — and  it  does  no  good  to 
complain." 

Eleven  o'clock!  In  fifteen  minues  we 
are  off.  But  a  new  order  is  going  the 
rounds: — that  attack  is  put  off  till  midnight. 
The  men  lie  down  in  their  tracks. 

"Anyway,  I'm  going  to  swallow  every- 
thing in  my  sack,"  declares  one  man; 
"then  if  I'm  killed,  the  Bodies  ■v\^lI  get  no 
grub  off  me ! ' ' 

For  the  moment  all  is  quiet  on  the  top  of 
the  hill.  The  night  seems  preparing  fdi*  the 
spectacle  that  is  about  to  be  presented. 

Five  minutes  to  twelve 

"Fix  bayonets,"  command  the  sergeants. 

A  man  who  has  lain  wounded  since 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  who  has  been  com- 
plaining, stops  his  groans  to  '  draw  his 
bayonet  and  pushes  it  toward  a  comrade 
ready  to  start: 

"Here,  old  chap,  take  my  bayonet;  I 
had  sworn  to  plant  it  in  a  Boche — put  it  on 
the  end  of  your  gun  and  square  my  account. 

The  start  must  be  made  in  complete 
silence.  But  suddenly,  at  the  moment 
when  the  men'  are  getting  to  their  feet,  a 
bugle  rings  out,  sounding  the  charge — 
What  a  break!  Imagine  a  bugler  in  his 
bugling  zeal  giving  the  alarm  to  the  Bodies! 
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She's^  Good  Car, 

|f;^        but 


THAT  word  "but''  takes  all  the 
pleasure  out  of  owning  a  car. 
She  performs  but  has  lost  her  looks. 
Unless  you  are  proud  of  it,  a  car  is 
merely  a  Taxi. 

You'll  be  surprised  how  much  a  coat  of  Da-cote  will 
warm  your  affection  for  the  old  bus.  Da-cote  shines  it  up 
as  it  ought  to  shine — brings  back  that  prosperous  loojc. 

The  hardest  part  of  applying  Da-cote  is  washing 
the  car — ^and  it  probably  needs  washing  anyway. 
Flowing  on  Da-cote  is  artistic  fun — and  results  will  be 
satisfactory.  Not  the  same  as  a  professional  job  but 
ioo%  better  than  the  old,  dingy  finish. 

Da-cote  is  made  of  finest  Murphy  Varnish  and  finest 
pigments,  ground  into  an  enamel  as  fine  as  cream  and 
which  flows  on  so  smoothly  that  no  brush  marks  show. 
It  dries  over-night.  It  is  extremely  durable  and  retains 
its  brilliancy  in  spite  of  hardest  usage. 

Let  us  send  you  the  name  of  a  merchant  who 
sells  Da-cote  and  a  book  of  colors  which  will  aid 
your  selection. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 


Newark 


Chicago 


The  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
Canadian  Associate 


Dandle 


Motoi^Car 
^  Enajnel 

jlM  I^M  s/iows  the  color 
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%ur  VbcQtionTrip 

Plan  It  Now 

Let  These  Free  Booklets  Guide  \&a 


Titles   of  Booklets 

WEST 

Rocky  Mountain 

National  Park 

Colorado 

* 

Yellowstone 

National  Park 

Wyoming 

Glacier 

National  Park 

Montana 

* 

Grand  Canyon 

National  Park 

Arizona 

* 

Mount  Rainier 

National  Park 

Washington 

* 

Crater  Lake 

National  Park 

Oregon 

* 

Yosemite 

National  Park 

California 

* 

Sequoia 

and  General  Grant 

National  Parks 

California 

Hawaii 

National  Park 

Hawaii 

* 

Mesa  Verde 

National  Park 

Colorado 

* 

Hot  Springs 

National  Park 

Arkansas 

* 

Zion 

National  Monument 

Utah 

* 

Petrified  Forest 

National  Monument 

Arizona 

* 

Colorado    and    Utah 
Rockies 

* 

California 
for  the  Tourist 

* 

Pacific  Northwest 
and  Alaska 

* 

Arizona  and 

New  Mexico 

Rockies 


To  the  National  Parks,  to  the  seashore 

or  the  lakes;  to  the  mountains,  the  woods 

or  places  of  historic  interest. 

Make  this  a  summer  of  Vacation  Travel.  The 
transportation  faciUties  of  the  Nation  are  again  at 
your  service  for  pleasure  trips. 

North,  South,  East  and  West,  in  every  section, 
glorious  out-of-door  playgrounds  beckon  you. 
Heed  the  call.  Get  away.  See  unfamiliar  places. 
Know  the  scenic  beauties  and  grandeur  of  your 
own  land. 

Every  American  owes  himself  a  visit  to  our 
National  Parks — a  vast  region  of  peaks,  canyons, 
glaciers,  geysers,  big  trees,  volcanoes,  prehistoric 
ruins,  and  other  wonders. 

Visit  the  seashore,  the  lakes,  the  mountains, 
the  woods,  and  the  many  places  of  historic  charm, 
choose  the  seclusion  of  the  camp  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  social  life  at  the  great  resorts. 

Money  and  time  spent  in  a  well-planned  vaca- 
tion is  a  health  investment.  Its  returns  are  big  in 
renewed  energy  and  the  joy  of  living. 

Summer  Excursion  Fares 

to  National  Parks  and  Principal  Resort  Regions 


Printed  on  this  page  is  a  list  of 
booklets,  covering  summer-time 
attractions.  Note  the  dif- 
ferent titles.  Decide  which 
you  want. 

Each  booklet  is  attrac- 
tively illustrated  and  con- 
tains up-to-date,  authori- 
tative information.  These 


booklets  will  help  you  decide  where 
to  go.  They  are  furnished  free. 

Ask  your  local  ticket 
agent  to  help  you  plan 
your  trip — or  apply  to  the 
nearest  Consolidated 
Ticket  Office — or  mail  the 
coupon  below  to  the  near- 
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Go  and  talk  about  it^  witli  tho  mon  who  have 
livod  throufjli  that  ni^ht  on  tho  hill;  whon 
they  think  of  that  uiilinioly  bufjlcr  th('ir 
faces  still  screw  uj)  with  scorn.  P'or  you 
may  be  assured  the  Bodies  immediately 
knew  what  threatened  them  and  set  their 
machine  jj;uns  spittiajj^- 

No  onQ  ever  learned  the  name  of  that 
bup:ler.  I  suppose  it  was  some  simpleton 
full  of  legends  of  the  brave  days  of  old,  of 
pictures  of  Epinal  and  popular  songs,  who 
thought  to;  achieve  glory  at  one  bound  by 
giving  voice  to  his  trumpet  at  this  his- 
toric moment.  I  imagine,  too,  that  in 
the  sequel  he  must  have  learned  his  mis- 
take, and  that,  since  no  one  knows  him,  he 
must  have  written  his  name  among  the 
"missing"  whom  the  upheaved  sides  of 
that  hill  still  enclose. 

The  attack  was  launched,  nevertheless, 
for  it  was  too  late  to  stop  it.  ]t  was  brief. 
From  every  side  bullets  sped  in  showers. 
Nothing  could  be  seen  but  shadows  that 
moved  for  an  instant  against  the  skj^  and 
then  sank  to  earth.  The  two  companies 
eddied  like  leaves  caught  in  a  tornado, 
platoons  hurled  themselves  on  each  other 
in  their  confusion;  men  fled  straight 
toward  the  enemy,  thinking  they  were 
retreating;  officers  yelled  orders  that  could 
not  be  heard;  and  soldiers  vainly  died 
whom  wives  and  mothers  were  to  weep 
for. 

Half  an  hour  later  it  was  all  o^er;  on 
each  side  the  combatants  were  regaining 
their  positions.  It  was  probably  deemed 
unnecessary  to  attack  again,  for  every- 
where else  on  the  hill-top  we  held  the 
■important  points. 

And  on  the  pages  of  the  history  of  the 
Great  War  this  infinitesimal  incident  will 
receive  not  even  the  tribute  of  a  line.  .  .  . 
An  insignificant  episode,  the  historian  of 
the  future  will  say,  as  he  passes  to  another 
document. 


OUR  DELEGATES  IN  PARIS    SPECIAL- 
IZE IN  PROFOUND  SILENCE 


SECRET  diplomacy,  mysterious  politics, 
bewildering  intrigue,  and  dark  and 
devious  ways  in  governmental  affairs  have 
always  been  looked  upon  as  blooms  growing 
more  luxuriantly  in  the  soil  of  Em-ope  than 
anywhere  else  on  earth.  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  these 
manj'  years  been  jollying  ourselves  into  the 
belief  that  our  eminent  statesmen  and  able 
officials  did  everything  in  an  open  and  forth- 
with manner,  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
and  in  plain  view  of  the  entire  populace. 
When  President  Wilson  announced,  there- 
fore, that  he  would  stand  for  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  pussyfooting  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  but  that  only  "open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at"  would  appeal  to  him, 

<  everybody  approved,  feeling  that  this  was 
entirely  in  line  with  the  time-honored 
American  custom.  But  hardly  had  the 
wheels  begun  to  revolve  in  Paris  before 
loud  lament  was  heard  from  the  corre- 
spondents gathered  there,  to  the  effect 
thai  of  all  secretive  creatures  on  this  planet 
the  American  delegation  had  everything, 
including    the    well-known    oyster,    faded 

•  to  a  pale  pink,  and  that  compared  with 
these  non-committal  gentlemen  the  Sphinx 
was  positively  garrulous.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  Peace  Council,  it  is  said, 
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are  willing  to  talk,  more  or  less,  and  at 
times  make  definite  statements.  But  not 
th(>  Americans.  They  go  gum-shoeing 
around  looking  i)rofound  and  mysterious, 
in  the  mannc^r  of  men  burdened  with  dark, 
dread  secrets,  making  no  sound  beyond 
now  and  then  a  cautious  cough  or  discreet 
sneeze  when  they  think  nobody  is  listening. 
One  of  the  newspai)er  num  in  an  account 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  sheds  some  light 
on  the  situation  thus: 


85 


No  member  of  the  American  mission  is 
willing  to  be  quoted  on  important  deci- 
sions. The  British  members,  on  the  other 
hand,  speak  right  out,  with  quotation 
marks  allowed  whenever  they  have  a 
definite  statement  to  make.  The  French 
representatives  tell  what  they  want  to 
happen  rather  than  what  has  happened, 
but,  at  any  rate,  they  say  it  and  permit 
it  to  go  out  as  coming  from  them. 

So  far  as  revealing  sources  is  concerned 
whatever  we  get  from  the  American 
Mission  must  appear  as  tho  it  had  been 
taken  right  out  of  the  air. 

The  correspondents  have  amusing  eve- 
ning conferences  with  Colonel  House. 
Colonel  House  is  non-committal.  They 
also  have  morning  conferences  with  White, 
Lansing,  and  Bliss.  They,  too,  are  non- 
committal. They  would  not  commit 
themselves  to  anything.  The  result  is 
many  conferences — no  committals. 

Colonel  House  meets  the  correspondents 
at  six  each  evening.  The  correspondents 
just  sit  around.  Colonel  House  sits  and 
puts  his  fingers  together.  Correspondents 
question  the  Colonel. 

"What  about  the  George  Washington?'' 

The  Colonel  answers  cautiously,  "Don't 
know  anything  about  the  George 
Washington.'' 

Correspondents:  "Is  the  problem 
settled?" 

Colonel  House:  "There  are  very  few 
things  which  have  not  been  thrashed  out, 
but  agreement  is  near." 

Correspondents:  "Can  you  tell  the 
nature  of  the  agreement?" 

Colonel  House  fits  all  his  fingers  together 
neatly   and   answers    that    he   isn't    quite 

certain  whether will  get  it  or 

will  get  it. 

"Can  you  set  a  date  for  the  signing  of 
the  treaty?" 

"Not  any  more,"  replies  the  Colonel. 
"I  have  set  too  many  dates." 

"What  was  done  at  to-day's  meeting?" 

The  Colonel  looks  sad,  but  patient, 
"Boys  I  would  like  to  tell  you,  but  they  are 
so  confoundedly  particular  I  can't." 

"Did  they  prepare  a  plan  to  meet  the 
Bolshevik  situation?" 

"No,  they  are  letting  that  take  care 
of  itself." 

"What  about  Danzig?" 

"Danzig?  Oh,  yes;  they  diseust  Danzig 
— yes,  they  did  discuss  Danzig  but — they 
are  undecided." 

At  this  point  a  head  was  stuck  through 
the  door,  and  a  voice  was  heard  to  say : 

"Come  on  now;  that  financial  bunch 
is  waiting." 

Exit  Colonel  House,  saying:  "Boys, 
whatever  you  write  probably  will  be  wrong 
by  to-morrow." 

But  if  the  talks  with  the  Colonel  are 
barren  of  results,  those  with  Secretary 
Lansing  are  more  so.  The  Secretary, 
when  interviewed,  stands  in  the  center  of 
his  room  at  the  Crillon  and  his  questioners 


Playground  Apparatus 
That  Is  SAFE' 

When  you  consider  that  the  lives  or 
limbs  of  little  children  may  depend 
upon  the  tensile  strength  of  a  single 
nut,  screw  or  bolt,  you  will  appreciate 
the  conscientious  care  that  is  necessary 
to  build  the  right  kind  of  playground 
apparatus. 

Safety  in  construction  is  a  Medart  ideal — our 
200%  factor  of  safety  is  attained  by  the  most 
rugged  quality,  carefully  selected  materials, 
competent  workmanship  and  constant  adher- 
ence to  highest  standards  in  every  detail. 

For  nearly  SO  years  we  have  been  manufac- 
turing gymnasium  apparatus  to  withstand 
strenuous  use  by  vigorous  men — this  peculiarly 
fits  us  to  produce  playground  apparatus  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  long  service  without  break- 
age or  repairs. 

Schools  and  other  institutions  planning  new 
playgrounds  will  find  their  task  much  simplified 
by  availing  themselves  of  our  long  experience  in 
this  particular  work.  Our  Engineering  Depart- 
ment is  at  your  service,  without  oost  or  obliga- 
tion, to  assist  you  in  laying  out  your  play- 
grounds to  the  best  advantage. 
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ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  UndGrwear  /or  Men  &  Boys 

To  the  Ladies  interested  in  keeping  husbands,  brothers,  fathers 

and  sons  cool,  contented,  comfortable — and  therefore  agreeable: 

Study  the  picture  of  this  improved  union  suit. 

Imagine  the  comfort  provided  by  that  blouse  above  the  snug  waist 
band,  allowing  free  bodily  movement  from  hips  up. 

Note   the   closed   seat,   smooth  across  the  back — no  split  or  flap  to 
open  and  bunch  up. 

Figure  for  yourself  how  cool  and  free  and  comfortable  an  active  man 
or  boy  must  be  when  wearing  a  suit  of  Rockinchair. 

Surprise  your  men  folks.    Please  them.    Give  them  a  whole  summer 

of  genuine  comfort — in  Rockinchair 

Underwear. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  original  gar- 
ment of  this  construction.  Its  sim- 
plicity of  action  is  only  to  be  found 
in  underwear  bearing  the  name 
Rockinchair  in  the  neck. 

Sizes  to  fit  all  men  and  boys 
regardless  of  figure.  A  variety  of 
attractive  materials  to  suit  all  purses. 
At  most  good  stores — if  not  at 
yours,  we'll  gladly  take  care  of  you. 


Blouse 
affords 
unusual 
freedom 
of  action 


HENDERSON  &  ERVIN.  Norwalk.  Conn. 

Branch  Offices  and  Stockrooms: 
NewJYork  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Seat  and 
crotch 
exactly  like 
your 
trousers 


Open  on 
the  side 

Adjusted 
in  a  jiffy 


Year  'Round  Comfort: 


ROCKINCHAIR  Underwear  in  Summer 
Duofold    Health    Underwear    in    Winter 


form  an  irregular  crescent  alx)ut  him. 
Secretary  Lansing  begins: 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  to 
volunteer." 

Then  follows  the  rain  of  questions: 

"What  is  the  cause  of  the  deadlock 
in  the  Conference?" 

"What  deadlock?  I  haven't  heard  of 
one." 

"Why  has  Northcliffe  switched  from 
the  President?" 

"You  must  ask  Northclifife." 

"What  will  be  the  result  if  the  British 
people  follow  Northcliffe's  lead?" 

"They  wiU  be  kept  pretty  busj-  turning 
corners." 

"What  if  Germany  refuses  to  sign  the 
peace  treaty?" 

"Better  not  cross  that  bridge  until  we 
come  to  it." 

"Has  the  time  limit  set  by  Lenine  for 
the  Allies  to  answer  expired?" 

"I  know  of  nothing  to  reply  to — never 
heard  of  any  time  limit." 

"Won't  feeding  the  Russians  involve 
recognition  of  the  Bolsheviki?" 

"I  understand  the  feeding  wHl  be  done 
through  the  neutrals." 

"Why  do  we  refuse  to  recognize  the 
Bolsheviki?" 

"We  don't;  we  just  have  not  recognized 
them." 

"What  is  the  plan  if  the  President 
goes  back?" 

"There  is  no  plan;  the  coming  of  the 
transport  Washington  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  President's  movements  at  present." 

Occasionally,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
Secretary  gives  out  some  real  news,  but 
the  reverse  is  more  often  the  case. 

As  the  correspondents  file  out  one  sees 
a  French  poodle  and  remarks: 

"That  dog  looks  as  if  it  had  been  dipt." 

"Well,  it  seems  so,  as  far  as  I  can  see 
from  this  side,"  replies  another.  "I  won't 
commit  myself  on  that,  however." 

The  reporters  never  get  anything  in  the 
way  of  news  from  Henry  White,  altho 
he  is  always  pleasant  to  them.  He  meets 
the  newspaper  men  at  the  CrUlon  in  the 
forenoon,  and  his  greeting  never  lacks 
cordiality.  He  sits  on  the  arm  of  a  chair, 
to  ease  his  rheumatic  knee.  The  follo^sdng 
are  a  few  typical  questions  and  Mr. 
White's  answers  thereto: 

"Did  you  see  in  the  Temps  the  state- 
ment that  Poland  won't  get  the  Terehin 
coal-fields?" 

"No;  I  did  not  get  as  far  as  that. 
Possibly  I  fell  asleep;  the  fact  is,  in  read- 
ing the  Temps,  I  seldom  get  to  the  bottom 
of  a  column."  ' 

"How  will  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
be  administered?" 

"I  don't  know  just  that  detail,  and  you 
know  how  I  abhor  details." 

"How  will  France  and  England  divide 
the  indemnity?" 

"Oh,  that's  a  financial  question.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  am  not,  it's  a 
financier." 

"Has  the  Danzig  settlement  been 
reached?" 

"No;  not  yet,  but  it  is  getting  on 
l)retty  well." 

"Mr.  Wliitc,  what  about  the  deadlock?" 

"What  deadlock?  1  have  never  heard 
of  any." 

"What  are  the  Balkans  asking  for?" 

"Everything — they  always  ask  every- 
tliing.  1  don't  know  the  details — I  abhor 
details — but  they  want  everything." 

The  correspondents  file  out  and  one  is 
h(>ard  to  remark  sotfo  voce,  "And  the  old 
man  says  never  a  word." 
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TROTZKY,     THE     FIRE-EATER,     AND 

LENINE,  THE  ICY  INTELLECTUAL 

FORCE  OF  BOLSHEVISM 


LENINE  and  Trotzky"  is  pcrliaps 
'  the  most  advertised  "finii  luunc" 
in  the  Avorld  to-day,  so  much  so  tliat  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  think  of  o\u)  man 
w  ilhoul  thinking  of  tlio  othcu'.  Associated 
as  they  are  in  the  i)ubh('  mind,  liowever, 
they  are  as  unlike  as  i(Hi  and  fire,  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  able  for  so  long 
to  work  together  is  one  of  the  manj'  strange 
features  of  the  strange  condition  that  pre- 
^•ails  in  Russia  to-day.  Lenine  is  cold, 
calculating,  absolutely  devoid  of  the  qual- 
ity commonly  called  "temperament."  The 
other  Bolshevik  leaders,  we  are  told, 
look  up  to  him  as  if  he  had  something  a 
little  superhuman  in  his  make-up. 
"Lenine,"  they  say,  "is  of  the  gods." 
Trotzky,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  human 
that  he  is  frequently  considered  something 
of  a  joke,  even  bj^  his  own  partizans. 
He  has  ability,  altho  probably  not  enough 
to  justify  the  prattle  of  an  enthusiastic 
American  who  called  him  "the  greatest 
Jew  since  Christ,"  but  he  is  violent,  some- 
what vain,  and  ' '  even  his  own  friends  have 
taunted  him  with  Napoleonic  designs." 
Says  a  writer  in  the  London  Times: 

He  has  the  temperament  of  the  artist 
and  delights  in  theatrical  heroics.  While 
Lenine  sneers  at  public  honor,  presumably 
on  the  grounds  that  there  is  no  honor 
among  thieves,  and  therefore  none  among 
capitalists,  Trotzky  makes  great  play  with 
the  word.  He  was  defending  Russia's 
" honor"  at  Brest.  It  pleased  him  to  bandy 
paradoxes  with  the  German  generals,  and 
his  sense  of  flattery  was  tickled  when  a 
Avell-known  American  declared  in  admira- 
tion that  "if  the  German  General  Staff 
bought  Trotzky  they  bought  a  lemon." 
After  Brest,  however,  the  lemon  was  indeed 
sour.  Trotzky's  dignity  had  suffered  an 
affront,  and  he  returned  to  Petrograd  full 
of  wrath  with  Germany  and  breathing 
threats  of  revenge.  At  that  moment  he 
would  willingly  have  died  fighting  if  all 
Russia  had  been  present  to  see  him  do  it. 

When  the  Bolshevik  Government  left 
Petrograd  in  order  to  ratify  the*  peace 
at  the  Moscow  congress  one  important 
official  did  not  join  the  party.     As  we  read: 

Trotzky  remained  behind  to  sulk  in  his 
den  at  Smolny.  A  few  days  later,  however, 
his  equanimity  was  restored  bj'  the  offer  of 
the  Commissariat  for  War — an  office  in 
which  his  boundless  energy  and  organizing 
talents  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  Bolsheviki.  Impetuous  and  hot-head- 
ed, he  is  apt,  like  the  Queen  in  "Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  to  solve  every  crisis  Avith  a 
wild  shriek  of  "Off  with  his  head!"  On 
more  than  one  occasion  it  has  needed  all 
Lenine's  tact  and  discretion  to  rescue  the 
BolsheA'ik  bark  from  the  rocks  onto  which 
Trotzky's  fiery  energy  had  dri\^en  it. 

Among  his  colleagues  Trotzky  does  not 
enjoy  the  same  respect  or  admiration  as 
Lenine,  and  in  this  connection  too  much 
importance  should  not  be  attached  to  the 
frequent  nimors  of  quarrels  between  the 
two  men.  They  are  probably  untrue.  Bol- 
shevik commissaries  will  always  smile 
whenever  one  mentions  the  possibility  of 
a  Lenine-Trotzky  split.     Trotzky,  after  all. 


T//e  annoying  "puW  of  shaving 
— how  to  correct  it 


A  RAZOR  that  "pulls" 
invariably  leaves  your 
.  face  irritated.  Pulling 
means  that  the  razor  blade 
catches  in  the  hair.  To  force  the 
blade  to  cut  through,  you  natu- 
rally bear  down  harder.  This 
extra  pressure  loosens  the  hair 
in  the  tiny  hair  cells,  and  inevi- 
tably your  face  is  left  irritated. 
Pulling  occurs  only  when 
the  razor  blade  is  dull. 

You  can  avoid  the  discom- 
fort of  a  pulling  razor,  and  the 
skin  irritation  that  is  sure  to 
follow,  if  you  use  the  razor  that 
provides  a  keen  edge  for  every 
shave — the  AutoStrop  Razor. 

Keen  blades  and  the  means  of 
stropping  them  quickly 

The  AutoStrop  Razor 
Blades  are  made  of  the  hardest 
and  toughest  steel  prodyced  for 
razor  blades.  They  provide  the 
sharpest,  finest  kind  of  cutting 
edge.    To  keep  these  blades 


keen-edged  as  when  new,  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  is  made  with 
a  patented,  self-contained 
stropping  feature — and  with  it 
is  supplied  a  specially-treated 
strop  of  selected  hide. 

A  pressure  of  your  thumb 
adjusts  It  for  close,  medium  or 
light  shaving.  It  is  the  only 
safety  razor  that  sharpens^ 
shaves  and  cleans  without  re- 
moving the  blade. 

How  you  can  test  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  free 

Go  to  your  drug  or  hard- 
ware store  and  borrow  an 
AutoStrop  Razor.  Use  it  for 
a  month  at  our  expense.  If, 
after  you  have  given  it  a  30-day 
trial,  you  find  you  can  get  along 
without  it,  your  dealer  will  take 
it  back.  If  you  want  to  keep 
it,  you  drop  in  and  pay  ^5.00 
for  the  set  —  razor,  strop,  12 
blades  and  case. 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co. 


NEW  YORK        TORONTO 


LONDON 


PARIS 


/lutc^Strop  Razor 

500  clean,  comfortable  shaves  from  every  dozen  blades 
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Uitrclouched  plwtograph  of  otie  of  the  Goodyear  Piieutnaiic  Cord 
Truck  Tires  in  service  on  motor  trucks  oivited  by  the  Commissary 
Department  of  tlu    United  States  Naval  Academy  of  Annapolis. 


CupyiiKlit  ViV>,  by  Ilie  Uuudyeai  Tire  li.  Rubbei  Oo. 


K  R   O  N 
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Annapolis  Makes  Big  Savings 


THE  Commissary  Department  of  the  United  States'  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis has  effected  a  very  complete  improvement  of  their  hauling  system  by 
changing  over  from  solid  tires  to  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires.  They 
have  made  big  savings  in  time,  gasoline  and  truck  overhauling.  The  tires  which  have 
delivered  in  excess  of  1 0,000  miles  to  date,  still  look  fit  for  much  more  hard  service. 


Before  anybody  or  anything  is  admitted 
to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis, there  is  an  entrance  examination  to 
be  passed. 

This  is  never  an  easy  examination, 
whether  it  concerns  prospective  students 
or  equipment,  and  passing  it  is  rightly 
regarded  as  a  positive  demonstration  of 
merit. 

After  being  subjected  to  such  an  exami- 
nation, Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck 
Tires  have  been  adopted  by  Naval  Acad- 
emy officials. 

Until  April  1st,  1918,  those  in  charge  of 
the  Commissary  Department  used  solid 
tires  entirely. 

But,  after  that,  the  Goodyear  Cords  were 
given  their  tryout  on  two  trucks  and 
they  immediately  effected  several  im- 
portant economies. 

The  big,  rugged,  easy-rolling  pneumatics 
enabled  these  units  to  make  the  28-mile 
round  trip  to  Baltimore  two  and  three 
times  daily,  whereas  previously  the  same 
trucks,  on  solid  tires,  covered  only  one 
trip  per  day. 

With  this  decided  improvement  came 
a  sizable  reduction  in  gasoline  consump- 
tion, which  dropped -from  the  former 
rate  of  a  gallon  for  every  8  miles  on  solid 


tires,  to  a  gallon  for  every  14  miles  on 
the  Goodyear  Cords. 

Then,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  the  busy  highway  transports  re- 
mained in  excellent  mechanical  condi- 
tion, requiring  no  special  attention. 

Being  well-cushioned  by  the  Goodyear 
Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires,  they  main- 
tained month  after  month  a  schedule  of 
one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  from  An- 
napolis to  a  Baltimore  destination  with 
full  safety  to  trucks,  cargoes  of  food  sup- 
plies and  road  beds. 

And  the  traction  of  the  pneumatics 
proved  a  valuable  aid  when  the  trucks 
were  called  upon  to  pull  through  the  soft 
roads  around  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
Farm  and  Dairy. 

In  checking  up  the  performance  of 
these  Goodyear  Cords,  we  also  find  that 
despite  traveling  daily  in  the  wholesale 
and  freight  districts  of  Baltimore,  they 
have  delivered  more  than  10,000  miles 
and  appear  well  able  to  run  much  farther. 

Certainly  plain  fact-and-figure  records 
like  this,  presenting  broad  improvements 
and  sweeping  economies  in  hauling,  in- 
dicate why  many  truck  owners  are 
changing  over  their  tire  equipment  to 
Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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is  onl\'  one  of  themselves.     Lenine  is  of  the 
gofls. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Trotzky  is  to 
l)c  considered  as  an  insignifieant  factor  in 
the  Bolshevik  movement.  Oritrinally  use- 
ful as  a  journalist  and  a  pamphleteer,  he 
has  become  to-day  the  Bolshevik  man  of 
action,  the  Bolshevik  im])erialist.  The  Red 
Army,  such  as  it  is,  is  largely  his  creation. 

Trotzkv',  the  orator,  is  "a  powerful 
demagog,  hissing  out  his  words  with  a 
degree  of  hate  that  is  not  without  effect," 
says  the  Times  writer,  and  continues: 

He  is  apt,  however,  to  lose  his  temper 
in  the  face  of  opposition  and  to  take 
refuge  in  mere  abuse.  Rumor  has  many 
unkind  things  to  say  about  his  private 
life  and  his  commercial  honesty.  They 
may  be  untrue,  but  they  give  an  illus?tra- 
tion  of  the  different  estimate  of  the  char- 
acters of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  which  exists 
in  the  mind  of  the  Russian  people.  Always 
neatly  drest  and  with  carefully  mani- 
cured nails,  he  is  the  best-drest  of  all 
the  Bolshevik  commissaries.  Vain  and 
easily  susceptible  to  flattery,  he  is  by  no 
means  averse  to  publicity,  and  is,  or  at 
any  rate  was.  far  more  accessible  to  foreign 
jom-nalists  than  his  more  famous  colleague. 
To-day  he  has  imitated  Kerensky's  fashion 
of  appearing  at  Red  Army  concerts  or 
parades  in  a  semiuniform  of  khaki,  and 
even  his  own  friends  have  taunted  him  with 
Napoleonic  designs. 

When  the  world  is  going  well  with  him 
he  can  be  very  affalile,  and,  indeed,  is  not 
without  a  certain  charm  of  manner.  In 
this  way  he  has  been  able  at  times  to  make 
a  favorable  fii-st  impression  upon  foreigners, 
one  American,  in  a  fit  of  exuberation,  once 
describing  him  as  "the  greatest  Jew  since 
Christ."  These  imin-essions,  however,  do 
not  stand  the  test  of  time.  Behind  those 
fierce  black  eyes  lurks  ever  the  demon  of 
suspicion  and  distrust.  It  is  this  ever- 
I)resent  fear  of  treachery  which  jnspires 
the  terrible,  pitiless  cruelty  of  which  he  has 
been  guilty.  It  was  probabl\'  after  inuch 
hesitation  and  with  some  misgivings  that 
Trotzky  finally  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Bolsheviki.  To-day,  however,  he  knows 
that  he  has  crossed  a  Ftubicon  to  which 
there  is  no  returning.  More  conscious  of, 
less  indifferent,  too,  than  Lenine  to  the  fate 
that  awaits  him  in  the  event  of  failure,  he 
is  prepared  to  sell  his  life  dearly  and  to 
shrink  before  nothing  in  his  attempt  to 
carry  Bolshevism  by  fair  means  or  foul  into 
the  four  corners  of  Europe. 

The  chief  champion  of  Bolshevism  is 
Nikolai  Lenine,  a  leader  as  unemotional 
as  Trotzky  is  passionate.  "Who  is  this 
man  Lenine?"  asked  the  world  when  he 
first  emerged  in  the  limelight.  And  that 
question  is  still  being  propounded,  for  it 
appears  that  beyond  the  fact  that  Lenine 
is  a  married  man,  a  Russian  noble  by 
birth,  and  has  been  a  Socialist  leader  for 
several  years,  nobody  has  so  far  been  able 
to  find  out  much  about  him  personally. 
The  Bolshevik  leader  is  said  to  be  not  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  enlighten  anybody 
about  himself.  The  reason  for  [this,  it  is 
further  stated,  is  that  he  is  a  man  with  so 
big  a  vision  that  personalities,  including 
liis  own,  mean  nothing  to  him.  The 
scope  of  his  dreams  embraces  plans  for  a 
dictatorship  of  all  the  claas-conscious 
workers  in  the  whole  world.  A  few  of 
the  facts  included  in  the  meager  stock  of 


information  available  regarding  the  life 
of  Lenine  are  thus  set  out  in  a  brief  sketch 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

A  dramatist  introducing  Lenine  in 
a  play  might  begin:  "Enter,  a  man 
short  of  stature,  rather  plump,  with 
a  short,  thick  neck,  very  oroad  shoul- 
ders, bald  head,  high  intellectual  forehead, 
red  face,  nose  slightly  turned  up,  brownish 
mustache  ■with  a  short  stubby  beard,  a 
man  that  looks  much  more  like  your  corner 
grocer  or  your  plumber  than  a  superman. 
You  would  never  look  at  him  twice  were 
it  not  for  an  incisively  scrutinizing  pair  of 
eves  that  seem  to  look  completely  through 
you." 

That  is  Lenine,  imdoubtedly  the  great- 
est intellectual  force  the  Russian  revolution 
has  yet  brought  to  light,  the  man  who  so 
thoroughh'  outwitted  the  Germans  at  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty  that  he  later  was  a 
means  of  causing  a,  revolution  in  their 
ranks  almost  as  thorough  in  its  scope  as 
that  mutiny  of  his  own  people  when 
they  threw  down  their  guns  and,  quitting 
the  war,  returned  home.  General  Luden- 
dorff  and,  later,  the  Kaiser  himself  is  said 
to  have  attributed  his  defeat  to  a  refusal 
of  his  armj'  to  remain  loj^al  and  to  fight 
with  the  old  allegiance,  a  refusal  due  in 
part  to  the  lies  of  the  German  Government, 
its  treatment  of  the  people,  but  also  in 
part  to  the  infectious  doctrines  spread  into 
its  ranks  by  the  Russian  Bolsheviki. 

Whence  came  Lenine  to  his  influence, 
what  is  the  course  of  his  training  and  de- 
velopment that  brought  him  to  this 
position? 

Born  at  Simbirsk  on  April  10,  1870, 
Vladimir  Hitch  Ulianoff,  alias  "Lenine," 
"Hitch,"  "Ilin,"  "Tylin,"  is  a  hereditary 
noble,  and  the  son  of  a  State  Councilor. 
His  mother  had  a  small  estate  in  the 
Kazan  Government,  and  after  her  hus- 
band's death  was  in  receipt  of  a  state  pen- 
sion. Lenine's  two  sisters  and  his  brother 
Dmitri  were  at  one  time  all  under  police 
supervision,  while  his  brother  Alexander 
was  executed  in  1887  for  complicity  in 
a  terrorist  plot  against  the  life  of  Alexander 
III.  Brought  up  in  the  Orthodox  faith, 
Lenine  is  one  of  the  few  genuine  Russians 
to  be  found  among  the  Bolshevik  leaders. 
After  completing  his  course  at  the  Sim- 
birsk CJymnasium,  in  1887  he  entered  the 
Kazan  University,  only  to  be  expelled 
and  banished  from  Kazan  a  few  months 
later  for  participating  in  an  antigovern- 
ment  students'  riot. 

In  1891,  however,  he  attended  the 
University  of  Petrograd,  where  he  studied 
law  and  economics.  In  1895  he  made  his 
first  journey  abroad,  to  Germany,  re- 
turning in  the  same  year  to  Petrogi-ad, 
where  he  was  again  arrested  on  account 
of  his  Socialist  activities.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  was  exiled  for  three  years  to  the 
village  of  Sushengoe,  in  eastern  Siberia, 
being  forbidden  on  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence  to  reside  in  any  of  the  big  cities, 
factory  centers,  or  univ(Tsity  towns  of 
Russia.  After  his  r<>lease  in  1900  he  again 
went  abroad.  From  this  period  begins  his 
real  career  as  a  Socialist  leader,  and  the 
next  seventeen  years  are  a  long  cycle  of 
Socialist  Congresses  abroad,  culminating 
in  the  Zimmerwald  Conferences  of  1915 
and  his  dramatic  return  to  Russia  in  the 
notorious  "sealed"  wagon.  During  (4iis 
period  ho  visited  many  countries,  including 
England,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  all 
the  revolutionary  elements  in  Europe.  His 
favorite  residence,  however,  was  at  Poronin, 
in  Galicia,  from  which  point  of  vantage  he 
was  able  to  maintain  a  close  contact  with 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia. 


HOW  WIRELESS  CUT  THE  RED  TAPE 
OF  THE  ARMISTICE  PROCEEDINGS 


^1  THEN  the  Huns  last  fall  somewhat 
^  *  feverishly  indicated  the  desirability 
of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  it  was  the 
judicious  use  of  wireless  by  Uncle  Sam, 
in  direct  communication  with  the  enemj^ 
on  his  own  stamping-grounds  which  has- 
tened the  armistice  preliminaries  and 
brought  the  fighting  to  an  end  November  11. 
It  wasn't  exactly  according  to  Hoyle,  that 
communication.  In  fact,  communicating 
in  such  a  forthwith  and  extemporaneous 
manner  in  that  sort  of  situation  "isn't  done" 
in  well-regulated  diplomatic  circles,  or  it 
hadn't  been  until  your  U^ncle  Samuel  did  it. 
The  storj^  of  how  it  was  done  is  told  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  by  Ernest 
F.  W.  Alexanderson,  wireless  inventor,  in 
connection  with  an  announcement  of  a 
wireless  mechanism  of  his  invention  where- 
by the  Allies  were  enabled  to  neutralize  or 
block  interfering  German  wireless  waves 
which  formerly  had  interrupted  radio  mes- 
sages between  the  Allied  governments. 
The  account  follows: 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  noon — Mr.  Alex- 
anderson believes  the  date  was  October  20, 
last — -when  every  Government  wireless 
oijerator  on  duty  in  the  Allied  countries 
was  startled  out  of  his  wits  by  a  .signal- 
caU  from  the  United  States  naval  radio- 
station  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The 
operators  of  the  wireless  stations  of  the 
Central  Powers  could  not  have  been  more 
surprized. 

"P   O    Z P    O    Z P   O    Z de 

N  F  F  "  buzzed  the  wh-eless.  The  AlUed 
radio  operators  saw  immediately  visions 
of  brazen  treachery  or  equally  brazen 
German  spy  operations  in  the  United 
States.  They  saw  visions  of  an  American 
war-scandal,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
known,  courts  martial  and  fu-ing  squads 
and  possible  revolution  in  America. 

For  P  O  Z  is  the  radio  call  for  the  German 
Government  wireless  station  of  Nauen,  a 
suburb  of  Berlin,  and  N  F  F  is  the  radio 
address  of  the  United  States  naval  sending 
station  at  New  Brunswick,  and  the  two 
had  not  been  on  speaking  terms  for  a  long 
time. 

There  must  have  been  a  real  Prussian  at 
the  Nauen  smtchboard,  for  within  two  or 
three  minutes,  he  responded  patronizinglj-: 
"Your  signals  are  fine,  old  man." 

Whereupon  the  "old  man"  in  New 
Brunswick  proceeded  to  dispatch  through 
ether  a  message  which  was  not  so  fine 
as  it  was  clear.  No  code  was  used.  The 
message  was  in  plain  English.  It  was  the 
first  of  President  Wilson's  statements  to 
the  German  people  carrying  the  suggestion 
that  the  Allies  would  conduct  no  nego- 
tiations for  an  armistice  and  peace  with  the 
German  Government  as  then  constituted. 
In  other  words,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  would 
have  to  step  down  and  out. 

Thereafter  Washington  was  in  constant 
communication  with  Berlin,  Mr.  Alex- 
anderson declared.  Wireless  was  making 
history  at  a  faster  pace  than  all  the  engines 
of  destruction  that  all  the  battle-fronts 
had  ever  been  able  to  set  up.  Innumerable 
electric  impulses  flashing  back  and  forth 
across  the  Atlantic  were  settling  the  war. 
Wireless  was  saving  thousands  of  lives, 
perhaps  millions.  The  negotiations  be- 
*  tAveen  Washington  and  Berlin  continued 
till  the  day  the  armistice  was  signed. 
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Getting  Soldier 
back  into 
overalls 


As  the  generous  and  energetic  co^ 
operation  of  America's  industries 
helped  her  to  share  in  allied  victory, 
so  should  those  same  industries 
now  face  a  second  patriotic  duty. 

When  victory  came,  the  INDIAN 
organisation  saw  that  second  duty; 
helping  America's  fighters  reap  the 
benefits  of  their  wartime  training. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  the 
INDIAN  Soldiers'  Service  Depart- 
ment began  its  successful  work  of 
bringing  together  employers  in  the 
industry  and  those  efficient  and 
reliable  motorcycle  men  now  re 
turning  from  service. 

America's  industries  helped  to 
mobili2;e  America's  forces — they 
may  now  be  depended  on  to 
lighten  the  Government's  task  of 
demobilization. 

Hendee  Manufacturing  Company 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

The  Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturer  in  the  World 


Wndian  Motocucie 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 
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The  Linwood  **Six-39*' 
5-passenger — SI  555 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


//-. 


Car  myfmen'ca 

In  every  section  of  the  nation  you  will  find  that  Paige 
cars  are  regarded  with  respect  and  confidence.  They 
possess  that  rare  faculty  of  "making  friends''  and  this, 
after  all,  is  the  final  test  of  any  manufactured  product. 
But  Paige  popularity,  please  remember,  is  not  mere  price 
popularity.  We  have  never  produced  a  cheap  car — 
and  never  shall.  We  believe  that  freedom  from  repair 
bills  and  excessive  depreciation  is  infinitely  more  desir' 
able  than  a  mere  "catch-penny"  list  price.  So  we  use 
only  the  best  of  materials  and  workmanship — regardless 
of  cost.     We  willingly  pay  the  price  of  true  economy. 

In  brief,  we  build  enduring  satisfaction  into  every  motor 
car  that  leaves  this  plant.  We  take  the  necessary  time 
and  pains  to  see  that  each  individual  car  is  worthy  of 
ourselves  and  our  owners — or  it  cannot  bear  the  Paige 
name  plate.  We  build  in  the  one  way  that  we  know 
how  to  build — for  Quality,  first,  last,  and  all  time. 
Such  a  policy  may  not  be  spectacular: — but  it  is  sound. 
It  produces  motor  cars  that  will  outlive  any  guarantee 
that  we  might  write  for  them.  It  protects  and  fosters 
that  great  volume  of  good  will  which  is  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  this  company. 

PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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HOW  DETROIT  AUTO  MAN  MASTERED 
SECRET  OF  FRENCH  GUNS 


'"T'^HE  Runs  that  won  most  fa-nu*  in  tlu> 
■*-  Great  War  were  without  a  doubt  the 
French  75*8  and  Ifj-^'s,  three-  and  six-inoh, 
respectively.  The  "mystery  gun"  tliat 
tlirew  shells  seventy-two  miles  into  Paris 
was  the  wonder  of  the  world  for  a  day,  but, 
after  all,  it  was  not  an  effeeti^'e  weapon. 
The  fame  of  the  7.5's  and  ITjo's,  however, 
rests  on  thei-r  all-around  utility  as  weapons 
for  annoying  the  enemj'.  The  French 
hold  that  these  guns  saved  Paris  from  the 
invader.  And,  quite  appropriately,  their 
iiianufacture  is  as  difficult  as  theii*  fire  is 
effective.  Nobody  but  the  French  had 
mastered  their  secret  until  an  automo- 
bile-manufacturer in  Detroit  did  so.  The 
Huns  had  tried  it,  but  were  iiot  clever 
enough.  A  wTiter  in  McClure'.H  Magazine 
(New  York)  tells  the  story  of  how  the 
problems  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  these  guns  were  solved  by  the  Americans. 
He  says: 

The  most  wonderful  recoil  mechanism  in 
the  world,  as  all  agi'ee,  is  the  French 
recuperator  on  the  famous  75's  and  155's, 
a  miracle  of  ingenuity  and  workmanship; 
so  perfect  in  its  functioning  that  these 
guns,  once  sighted,  can  be  fired  over  and 
over  again  without  readjustment.  This 
recuperator  is  simply  a  long  steel  cylinder 
containing  a  cushion  of  air  and  a  cushion 
of  oil  against  which  the  recoiling  gun  comes 
to  rest  but  so  cunningly  is  the  mechanism 
devised  and  so  intricate  are  its  parts  that, 
try  as  they  may  and  have  for  years,  no 
other  people  on  earth  have  been  able  to 
imitate  the  French  original,  not  even  with 
that  original  before  them. 

The  incredible  acciiracy  in  the  fitting  of 
parts  achieved  here  by  the  French  is  shown 
by  this  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  constant 
and  terrific  recoil  pressure  of  a  plunging 
piston  against  the  air-cushion,  this  re- 
cuperator steel  chamber  will  hold  air  for 
two  j'ears! 

How  did  the  French  accomplish  this 
miracle  of  air-tight  fitting  and  adjustment? 
That  is  what  von  Hindenbiirg,  gnashing 
his  teeth  in  baffled  hiry,  wanted  to  know. 
That  is  what  America  had  to  find  out  when 
it  undertook  to  manufacture  these  75's 
and  155's  in  quantity,  with  recuperators 
to  go  with  them.  It  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  importance  to  the  Allies,  early  in 
1918,  that  America  proceed  to  do  this 
thing,  this  apparently  impossible  thing. 

Even  the  French  experts,  who  w'ere  only 
too  eager  to  give  us  aU  the  assistance  in 
then*  power  and  to  reveal  their  innermost 
artillery  secrets,  said  it  was  impossible  for 
America  to  produce  these  delicately  con- 
structed recuperators  by  machine  methods. 
The  thing  simply  could  not  be  done.  The 
steel  chamber  would  leak,  and  various 
other  unfortunate  things  would  happen, 
and  the  whole  effort  would  certainly  fail. 
America  was  a  great,  hustling,  slap-dash 
country,  excelled  at  turning  out  standard- 
ized products  such  as  shoes  and  ships  and 
automobiles,  but  it  was  folly  to  think  of 
standardizing  this  complicated  recoil  mech- 
anism. As  well  might  Americans  try  to 
standardize  a  great  telescope.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  quantity  production  for 
recuperators,  which  could  be  made  only 
by  specially  trained  machinists  working 
with  special  tools,  and  that  meant  slow 
^o^^rodue^on^irtuall^an^^roduetion. 


"Wo  will  send  our  artillery  experts  and 
our  most,  skilful  machinists  over  to 
America,"  suggested  th(«  French  Army 
heads,  "'and  they  will  start  scihools  to 
educate  your  American  gunmakers  and 
machinists  in  this  business  so  that  ulti- 
m;jti>ly  they  will  bo  abl(»  to  make  these 
recuperators  as  well  as  we  can." 

Ultimately!  The  American  experts  did 
not  care  very  much  for  that  word.  It 
meant  a  delay  of  at  least  nine  months  before 
we  could  even  begin  slow  production,  and 
things  were  going  badly  in  France.  The 
Germans  were  smashing  forward.  The 
Allies  needed  field-artillery,  a  whole  lot 
of  it,  right  away,  The  fate  of  Europe  and 
ci^'ilization  was  hanging  in  the  balance. 
The  war  might  be  lost  while  France  was 
painstakingl}^  organizing  schools  to  teach 
America  how  to  make  guns.  America 
must  make  these  recuperators  and  turn 
them  out  in  quantity,  by  machine  methods, 
whether  the  thing  was  possible  or  not. 

Accordingly,  the  situation  was  laid 
before  American  manufacturers;  but  most 
of  them  shied  at  this  recuperator  proposi- 
tion. They  had  heard  so  much  about 
the  difficulties  involved  that  they  were 
afraid;  they  did  not  wish  to  undertake 
something  that  was  doomed  to  failure. 
It  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  no  artillery-officer  in  the  French 
Army  could  adjust  this  recuperator  mechan- 
ism; if  anything  went  wrong  with  it,  the 
whole  gun  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Puteaux 
Arsenal  for  repairs.  The  thing  was  too 
complicated;  there  were  too  many  small 
and  intricately  fitted  parts  of  silver,  rub- 
ber, copper,  leather,  forming  aU  manner 
of  washers,  and  packing  devices,  including 
a  particular  kind  of  grease  kept  under 
heavy  pressure  by  powerful  steel  springs — 
all  this  to  prevent  the  tiniest  leakage  of 
air.  No,  it  was  too  much  of  a  gamble, 
said  these  manufacturers. 

Not  so  one  of  our  great  automobile- 
makers  who  has  an  immense  plant  in 
Detroit.  In  this  emergency  he  earae  for- 
ward with  the  real  American  spirit  and 
declared  that  he  would  undertake  to 
manufacture  these  recuperators  in  quan- 
tity— he  would  put  this  thing  through  on  a 
machine  basis  or  sacrifice  his  reputation. 
The  army  people  said  "Fine!"  and  he  went 
to  work  while  the  French  experts  held  up 
their  hands,  insisting  that  this  was  a 
wicked  waste  of  money  and  precious 
time,  and  that  the  whole  thing  would  have 
to  be  done  over  again. 

But  this  Detroit  man  calmly  pi'oeeeded 
to  saw  wood,  and  presently,  on  the  site  of 
vacant  fields,  he  had  eleven  acres  of 
factories  humming  wdth  the  activities  of 
his  new  job,  and  several  thousand  men  and 
women  hustling  on  the  details.  He  wasn't 
afraid  of  recuperators!  He  proposed  to 
manufacture  in  quantity  recuperators  that 
would  recuperate  every  bit  as  well  as  any 
recuperators  that  had  ever  recuperated 
in  France.  Let  doubters  and  objectors 
watch  him! 

The  Detroit  man  discovered  that  he 
had  obligated  himself  to  carry  out  a 
moderately  sizable  order,  however,  and 
his  troubles  were  many.  These  and  his 
final  triumph  are  thus  set  out; 

There  were  endless  difficulties  with  steel 
forgings  from  which  the  recuperators 
were  made.  These  must  be  tough  enough 
to  be  strong  enough,  yet  not  too  hard; 
they  must  be  soft  enough  to  be  machine- 
able,  yet  not  too  soft;  and  the  steel  had 
to  be  treated  by  wearisome  heat  processes, 
baked  so  long,  boiled  in  oil  so  long — every- 
thing  just  so,  lest  it  lose  the  exact  ductihty 
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that  was  necessary,  or  fail  in  some   other 
respects. 

And  then  the  metric  sj-stem!  Every 
gun-measurement,  drawing,  specification, 
model,  artillery  secret,  and  method  of 
factors'  procedure  was  presented  to  the 
Americans  in  meters,  liters,  kilograms; 
whereas  the  Detroit  plant  was  equipped 
with  drills,  lathes,  reamers,  taps,  dies, 
screws,  nuts,  bolts  that  would  only  func- 
tion accurately  in  accordance  with  our 
English  system  of  measurements,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  changing  so  many  centimeters 
into  so  many  inches  without  leaving  an 
endless  fraction  dangUng  over,  and 
loose  fractions  make  against  microscopic 
accuracy. 

Nevertheless,  the  Detroit  manufacturer 
drove  ahead,  overcoming  each  new  diffi- 
culty with  a  new  exhibition  of  American 
resourcefulness.  They  told  him  these  guns 
were  sometimes  fired  so  fast  on  the  battle- 
field that  the  barrels  became  red-hot, 
altho  the  thermometer  might  be  far  below 
freezing,  and  that  he  could  never  hope  to 
make  this  delicate  recuperator  mechan- 
ism resist  such  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
He  replied  that  the  French  had  done  it, 
so  why  shouldn't  we  do  it?  And  if  no 
one  had  been  able  to  imitate  the  French 
in  twenty  years  (which  was  true),  then  it 
was  high  time  America  did  the  thing. 

And  so  on! 

Then  came  August,  1918,  and  at  last  the 
new  product  was  ready  for  the  testing. 

And  in  the  first  test  it  fell  down! 

"We  told  you  so!"  said  the  French 
experts. 

But  the  automobile  man  replied:  "Wait, 
I'U  show  3^ou  yet.  We've  made  some  little 
mistake — that's  nothing — we'll  find  it  and 
fix  it.    This  thing  has  got  to  come  out  right. ' ' 

There  was  the  indomitable  American 
spirit  that  broke  Germany's  heart — this 
thing  had  got  to  come  out  right! 

And  Detroit  went  ahead!  She  had  to  do 
in  a  few  months  what  it  had  taken  France 
twenty  years  to  do;    but  she  went  ahead. 

A  few  weeks  later — they  were  anxious 
weeks — another  test  was  made.  Every- 
thing had  been  gone  over  carefully  and  a 
softer  metal  substituted  in  certain  parts  of 
the  recuperator.  The  Frenchmen,  still 
skeptical,  were  on  hand  to  observe  results. 
Perhaps  some  German  spy  hovered  about 
at  this  historic  moment.  The  question  was, 
had  America  at  last  learned  the  secret  of 
FVench  supremacy  in  field-artillery?  -  A 
secret  guarded  from  all  the  world  for  a 
generation,  like  some  holy  mystery?  Was 
it  possible  that  America  had  penetrated 
the  mysteries  of  the  soixante-quinze? 

Yes,  it  was  possible.  It  was  true.  This 
second  test  was  in  every  way  successful. 
The  machine-made  recuperator  worked 
perfectly,  held  air  perfectly.  Even  the 
Frenchmen  were  convinced,  and  admitted 
that,  in  some  respects,  the  Detroit  produce 
surpassed  the  original.  The  impossible 
had  been  accomplished! 

In  October,  1918,  America  began  quan- 
tity production  of  these  victory  field-guns, 
recuperators  and  all,  that  Germany  could 
not  make,  that  no  nation  in  the  world 
except  France  had  ever  been  able  to  make 
— began  this  quantity  production  not  only 
in  Detroit,  but  in  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
and  in  the  immense  plant  of  a  world-famous 
sewing-machine  company,  not  their  old 
plant  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  but  a 
brand-new  plant  specially  erected  for  this 
purpose  a  short  distance  out  of  New  York 
City.  And  the  final  result  was  that, 
throughout  1919,  America  would  have 
turned  out  more  of  these  three-inch  and 
six-inch  guns  than  France  and  England 
combined,  and  at  a  great  saving 
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AFRICAN  SNAKE-DEITIES  THAT  STILL 
RECEIVE  HUMAN  SACRIFICE 


THE  network  of  waterways  forming  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Niger  delta  is 
tenanted  by  a  system  of  spirits,  according 
to  native  ideas,  as  varied  and  complicated 
as  the  maze  of  creeks  and  bayous  that 
form  their  dweUing-place.  In  times  not 
long  past,  these  spirits,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  materialize  in  the  form  of  huge 
serpents,  received  human  sacrifices  from 
the  natives.  The  white  man's  word  has 
gone  forth  that  children  shall  not  be  tied 
to  trees  and  left  for  wandering  beast  or 
crocodUe  to  devour  in  order  to  assure  a 
good  catch  of  fish,  and  the  natives  are  loud 
in  their  protestations  that  such  sacrifices 
are  things  of  the  past;  but  two  travelers, 
signing  themselves  D.  and  P.  Amaury 
Talbot,  mention  a  case  in  which  the  best  of 
circumstantial  evidence  points  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  custom.  Their  account  of 
these  serpent-deities  appears  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  London  Times,  from  which 
we  quote: 

Such  genii  are  known  among  Calabari, 
an  important  coastal  tribe,  by  the  generic 
name  of  Owu  Amapu,  of  which  one  of  the 
chief  divisions  is  that  of  the  sacred  serpents, 
Adumu,  by  whom  the  greater  number  of 
waterwaj's  hereabouts  are  thought  to  have 
been  created. 

An  hour  before  sunset  one  Sunday  after- 
noon we  reached  a  little  beach  on  the 
Adum'-Ama  Bokko,  below  the  shrine  of  the 
serpent  Juju.  There  we  were  welcomed  by 
the  head  priest,  an  old  man  with  gentle 
manners  and  friendly  air,  who  led  us 
straight  to  the  hut  of  the  fetish.  On  the 
way  he  told  us  that  we  were  the  first  white 
people  to  land  upon  this  sacred  ground. 
Roughly  translated,  the  priest's  account 
ran  as  follows: 

"Adum'-Ama  is  the  home  of  the  great 
Juju  Adumu.  He  is  a  very  powerful 
Owu.  Often  he  shows  himself  in  the  shape 
of  a  great  snake,  but  when  he  goes  fishing 
in  his  canoe  at  night  takes  the  form  of  a 
man.  At  such  times  his  wife,  'Ngoji,  sits 
at  the  stern  steering.  There  is  a  sign  by 
which  they  may  be  known  from  ordinary 
men.  Adum'  always  places  his  throwing 
spear  on  the  left  hand  or  carries  it  against 
his  left  shoulder,  while  human  beings 
have  theirs  on  the  right.  Otherwise  the 
couple  look  just  like  simple  fisher-folk 
and  go  up  and  down,  watching  the  waj's 
of  men  and  their  dealings  with  the  water- 
people." 

On  such  occasions  'Ngoji  is  said  to  carry 
the  catch  for  her  husband.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  vouched  for  by  the  many  fowls  and 
ducks  to  be  seen  on  this  small  strip  of  land, 
that  the  snakes,  called  by  the  natives 
"Children  of  Adumu,"  not  only  do  not 
hurt  the  people  themselves,  but,  seemingly, 
never  even  touch  their  poultry.  When  one 
remembers  how  many  Portuguese  mariners 
made  their  way,  in  old  days,  to  this  part 
of  the  coast,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  figure  of  Adumu,  carved 
from  a  great  post,  is  here  shown  with  the 
pointed  mustache  and  beard,  the  ruff 
and  feather-trimmed  hat  of  a  Don  of  the 
period  when  these  bold  seafarers  first 
penetrated  to  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Santa  Barbara.  The  fish  which  hangs 
beneath  the  ruff  and  the  two  snakes  coiled 
pannier-wise   ou  either   side  at  about  the 


level  of  the  hips  are  obviously  symbolic  o( 
the  demigod's  attributes. 

At  'Ngeri-Baw-Ama,  a  town  near  Ke, 
to  the  east  of  the  Sombreiro  River,  also 
unvisited  hitherto  bj'  Europeans,  another 
temple  of  Adum'  may  be  seen.  It  faces  a 
sacred  water,  the  entrance  arched  over  by 
creepers,  beneath  which  a  short,  sandy 
track  leads  down  to  the  shore.  Tall  Mimbo- 
palms  spread  protecting  arms  overhead, 
while  below,  in  the  cool  shadow,  sweet- 
scented  water-liUes  raise  white  petals  with 
hearts  of  gold  above  a  carpet  of  level 
leaves,  emerald,  copper-tinted,  or  deep  red 
in  tone.  Here  and  there  the  dark,  clear 
surface  is  flecked  with  azure,  where  broken 
reflections  from  the  cloudless  sky  have 
somehow  forced  a  way  through  the  screen- 
ing palms. 

The  sacred  spot  is  approached  by  two 
paths,  one  broad,  straight,  and  smooth, 
leading  to  the  front  of  the  shrine  which  faces 
the  Juju  water,  the  other  a  mere  bush 
track,  branching  off  some  hundred  feet  or 
so  away  and  crossed  and  recrossed  by 
gnarled  and  knotted  roots.  The  first  is 
the  road  for  male  worshipers,  the  second 
that  for  women.  Even  by  this  path,  how- 
ever, the  latter  may  not  draw  very  near; 
but  must  stay  their  steps  at  a  place  marked 
off,  where  a  three-sided  "bush-seat"  has 
been  set  for  their,  use.  From  this  point 
they  can  see  the  wall  of  the  shrine,  but 
may  not  cast  so  much  as  a  glance  within. 
The  spot  is  celebrated  throughout  the 
countryside  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
barren  women  and  weak  men. 

Among  the  Ibos  of  the  Owerri  district 
we  discovered  another  Juju,  named  Ogugu, 
by  which  serpent  messengers  are  sent 
into  the  house  of  those  who  have  sworn 
falsely  upon  its  name.  One  evening,  while 
staying  in  the  Rest-House  at  Omu-Akani,  a 
man  gave  us  some  information  about  this 
cult.     He  said: 

"If  any  one  promises  something  to  the 
Juju  and  fails  to  give  this,  or  swears  on  its 
name  but  does  not  carry  out  the  thing, 
Ogugu  always  sends  visitors  to  remind 
that  person.  Big  snakes  she  sends  to  lie 
across  the  threshold  of  the  house.  At 
midnight  one  creeps  into  the  bed  or  coils 
by  the  head  of  the  sleeper.  Never,  never 
does  such  a  messenger  leave  again  until 
the  promise  has  been  carried  out." 

A  few  miles  off,  at  Obogwe,  we  came  upon 
one  of  those  strange  and  highly  decorated 
temples  known  as  'Mbari.  In  this  case  the 
buUding  was  a  double  one,  raised  in  joint 
honor  of  the  Thunder  God,  Amade  Onhia, 
and  his  consort,  the  Earth  Goddess  A16. 
Here,  amid  a  multitude  of  figures  adorning 
the  two  shrines,  one  is  to  be  seen  depicting 
the  unhappy  fate  of  a  woman  who  had 
broken  a  promise  pledged  upon  the  name 
of  Ogugu.  A  python  entwines  the  body 
of  the  perjurer,  whose  arms  are  raised  above 
her  head,  either  in  horror  at  sight  of  this 
terrible  reminder  of  broken  vows  or,  on© 
may  perhaps  hope,  in  pledge  of  amendment. 

Besides  the  "Children  of  Adumu"  there 
are  a  multitude  of  other  Owoi  Amapu,  pow- 
erful and  mostly  beneficent  genii.  Some, 
however,  are  malignant,  resembling  the 
Ibibio  'Mbiam  in  their  dealings,  over- 
turning canoes,  especiallj^  those  of  men 
against  whom  their  aid  has  been  invoked. 
The  king  of  these  water-spirits  is  Freya, 
whose  capital,  Frey'ama,  lies  beneath  a 
creek  near  Bile.  There  he  holds  court  and, 
at  times  of  festival,  all  Owu  gather  to  do 
him  reverence.  When  under  water  he 
bears  human  form,  but  shows  himself  to 
mortals  in  serpent  guise. 

It  is  strenuously  denied  that  human 
victims  are  ever  offered  up  to  the  water- 
sprites  at  the   present  day,  but  on   one 
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Why  buy  stockings  or  tires 
on  first  cost? 

Investigations  into  the  cost  of  living  have  recently 
brought  out  some  interesting  facts.  For  instance, 
stockings  were  sold  for  15  cents  a  pair.  Forgetful 
of  quality  —  thinking  only  of  price  —  thousands 
of  people  purchased. 

A  recent  investigation  has  proven  that  100  pairs  were 
needed  per  person  for  a  year  at  a  total  cost  of  ^15.00. 
The  same  investigation  has  proven  that  guaranteed 
stockings  sold  for  35  cents  per  pair — or  6  pairs  for 
^2.00 — would  in  a  majority  of  instances  give  a  year's 
service. 

It  is  easy  to  figure,  therefore,   that  money,  at  the 
rate    of   ^13.00   a   year,  was   needlessly   spent    by 
those  who   thought  of  first  cost  more  than  they 
thought  of  durability. 

Applying    this     example    to    automobile    tires,    a 

certain  34"  x  43/^"  standard  tire  lists  at  ^49.55  and 

guarantees  3,500  miles.     A  Hood  Extra  Ply  of 

the    same    size    guarantees    6,000    miles    at    an 

original  cost  of  only  ^17.65  more. 

This    shows  you,  if  you    buy    the    Hood, 

an  actual  saving  of   ^17.40    per    tire  — 

^69.60  per  car.     In  other  words,  four 

Hoods   purchased    save    you   more 

than   enough    to    buy  an  extra 

tire. 

As  it's  the  rvear  that  counts 
in    stockings  —  so    it's 
the  wear  that  counts 
in  tires. 
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occasion,  accident  pointed  to  the  proba- 
bility of  some  such  sacrifice  havinp  been 
made.  We  chanced  to  pass  along  the  New 
Calabar  Hivei*.  near  f]wafe.  a  region 
inhabited  partly  by  Ibo  and  partly  Cala- 
bari,  when  one  of  our  attendants  pointed 
out  a  large  crocodile  lying  on  the  bank.  A 
few  moments  later,  to  the  delight  of  all, 
the  beast  fell  to  my  rifle,  and  the  "beef" 
was  eagerly  shared  out  by  our  followers. 
Suddenly,  excited  shouts  arose  and  a  man 
ran  forward  to  tell  us  that,  while  cutting 
up  the  beast,  two  small  Ibo  bracelets,  or 
anklets,  of  bronze,  several  tie-tie-ropes, 
tightly  knotted,  and  a  quantity  of  human 
hair  had  been  found  within.  He,  however, 
hastily  added  that  this  would  not  spoil 
the  flesh,  "because  it  nebber  be  white  man 
hau',  only  black  man!" 

The  bracelets  were  pitifully  small,  while 
the  tie-tie  was  knotted  in  loops  which  could 
fit  but  the  slenderest  of  wrists  or  ankles. 
It  seems  pi'obable,  therefore,  that  a  child 
x-ictim  had  been  bound  to  tree  or  stake 
amid  the  mangi-ove  swamps,  and  there  left 
to  be  devoured  by  crocodiles,  or  as  an 
offering  to  some  river  Juju,  to  induce 
the  granting  of  plentiful  catches  of  fish. 


BASEBALL   HAS    CHANGED    SOME   IN 
THIRTY  YEARS,  SAYS  JOHN  J.McGRAW 


MANAGER  JOHN  J.  McGRAW,  of 
the  New  York  "Giants,"  caUed 
"The  Dominant  Personalitj'  of  the  National 
League."  takes  a  look  backward  through 
some  thirty  years  of  baseball  annals  in 
the  current  issue  of  The  Baseball  Magazine 
(New  York),  and  i-emarks  that  the  old 
game  is  somewhat  changed.  Everything 
has  improved,  he  says,  along  with  the 
bank-accounts  of  the  players.  Even  in 
technical  skill  the  game  has  improved. 
He  admits  in  so  many  words  that  he  is 
"not  one  of  the  fossils  who  deny  that  the 
game  has  improA'ed  in  technical  skill." 
In  a  later  passage,  however,  he  announces 
that  no  team  he  ever  saw  play  was  a  fair 
match  for  the  old  Baltimore  Orioles  in 
their  palmy  days.  It  was  with  the  Orioles 
that  the  famous  manager  of  the  Giants 
got  his  start,  three  decades  aao,  and  so 
Ihey  may  be  considered  an  exception. 
Of  the  unusual  stjde  of  .play  current  when 
the  Orioles  were  in  theii*  prime,  and  of  the 
prosperous  developments  since,  he  writes: 

The  remarkable  development  of  base- 
1)all  in  the  past  thirty  years  is  a  never- 
failing  wonder  to  those  who  remember 
what  the  game  used  to  be.  From  the  days 
when  a  ball-park  was  a  rough,  uncultivated 
lot;  when  a  grand  stand  was  a  Jumble  of 
rickety  wooden  seats;  and  a  club  pay-roll 
looked  like  the  wage-list  of  a  logging-camp,' 
to  the  present  imposing  parks  and  billiard- 
table  outfields  and  swollen  salar^'-lists  is 
a  tremendous  advance.  Baseball  surely 
has  grown,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  keep 
right  on  gi-owiug  for  many  years  to  come. 

When  some  of  my  friends  of  the  younger 
generation  comment  on  this  huge  increase 
in  baseball,  both  as  a  game  and  a  profes- 
sion, I  have  nothing  to  say.  These 
changes  and  improvements  are  self-evident 
arguments  that  permit  of  no  denial.  But 
when  they  try  to  kid  me  on  the  amateurish 
flays  when  I  was  a  ball-player  myself  I  am 
only  too  willing  to  pick  up  the  challenge. 
For  1  have  a  veiy  liigh  regard  for  the  old 
]jlayers     no     mat  tor     what     the    material 


prosperity  of  the  game  may  have  been  in 
their  day. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  fossils,  however, 
who  denj'  that  the  game  has  improved 
in  technical  skill.  It  has  improved  be- 
yond question.  The  games  of  to-day  are 
more  finished  productions,  more  accurately 
staged  in  e\'ery  way.  There  are  many 
more  good  players  than  there  used  to  be. 
Naturallj-  there  must  be,  for  in  the  old 
days  tliere  was  only  one  major  circuit 
and  a  handful  of  minor  circuits  where 
now  there  are  two  majors  and  a  whole 
shoal  of  lesser  leagues.  But  the  point  I 
wish  to  bring  out  is  this:  In  spite  of  the 
great  development  of  baseball  there  really 
were  a  lot  of  fine  ball-players  in  the  old 
days,  plaj-ers  well  able  to  compare  with 
the  leading  stars  of  the  present.  Only 
there  were  not  so  many  of  them. 

When  I  broke  into  the  game  roughlj' 
thirty  years  ago  I  w^as  considered  a  freak. 
BaU-players  at  that  time  were  selected 
much  as  football-players  are  now,  for  their 
size.  Unless  a  man  was  a  six-footer  and 
husky  to  boot,  he  wouldn't  command 
much  attention  as  a  plaj^er.  Size  and 
w^eight  were  supposed  to  be  necessary, 
because  a  ball-player  in  those  days  was 
primarily  a  batter,  and  the  bigger  a  man 
was  the  harder  he  could  hit.  It  was 
rather  primitive  reasoning,  but  the  records 
of  those  days  wiU  show  that  most  weU- 
known  players  were  big  men  who  put  an 
awful  lot  of  beef  behind  their  wallops, 
and  who  frequently  drove  the  ball  out  for 
a  homer. 

Willie  Keeler  and  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  on  the  old  Baltimore  Orioles  were 
rather  short  and  light.  The  big  masto- 
dons of  pitchers  laughed  at  us  when  we 
stood  at  the  plate  and  threatened  to  knock 
the  bats  out  of  our  hands.  But  thej^ 
present! J'  began  to  laugh  out  of  the  other 
corner  of  their  mouths.  For  we  bunted 
the  ball,  and  they  were  so  big  and  cum- 
brous they  couldn't  field  well.  So  they 
fell  all  over  themselves;  we  got  to  first  base 
time  after  time  on  the  play,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  life  miserable  for  them  on 
the  bases. 

The  old  type  of  baU-player  died  out 
prettj^  largely  in  those  years  when  the 
Orioles  were  the  pick  of  the  circuit.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  drove  them  out  of  the 
game.  The  managers  came  to  realize 
that  speed  was  quite  as  important  as  bulk, 
and  that  a  little  man  was  not  only  much 
faster  than  a  human  elephant,  but  that  he 
could  hit  quite  as  often  if  not  as  hard. 

The  passing  of  the  home-run  hitters  was 
a  good  thing,  for  it  made  the  game  faster 
and  flashier. 

Arguments  on  the  comparative  "class" 
of  old-timers  and  modern  players  will 
never  have  done,  says  MeGraw%  and  this 
is  a,  good  thing,  as  he  explains  preliminary 
to  stating  a  few  of  his  own  authoritative 
opinions: 

They  keep  the  old  game  green  in  memory 
and  give  a  lot  of  enjoyment  to  the  old 
boys  who  remember  Pop  Anson  when  he 
was  in  his  prime.  And  as  such  arguments 
can  never  be  settled,  no  doubt,  they  will 
last  as  long  as  any  fan  remains  alive  who 
really  saw  the  old  games. 

My  opinion  is  probably  no  better  than 
others,  but  I  Mill  state  it  for  what  it  may 
lie  worth.  I  consider  Hans  Wagner  the 
most  valuable  all-round  player  who  ever 
wore  a  spiked  shoe.  His  light  went  out 
only  a  little  while  ago,  but  he  broke  into 
the  game  back  in  the  nineties,  certainl.v 
on  the  edge  of  what  could  be  called  old- 
time  baseball.     He  could  hit  anv  kind  of  a 


ball,  field  any  kind  of  a  ball,  steal  any  kind 
of  a  base,  and  he  never  made  a  mistake. 
Add  to  those  valuable  attainments  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  giant  in  size,  that  he 
had  a  phenomenal  reach  at  any  angle, 
and  that  he  was  made  of  cast  iron,  and  I 
don't  see  how  you  could  improve  upon  him. 
Personally  I  never  saw  his  equal.  Lajoie, 
no  doubt,  was  as  good  a  hitter  and  as 
good  a  fielder.  He  was  a  prettier  fielder, 
but  ,  that  counts  little  with  me.  If  a 
man  has  to  stand  on  his  head  and  wave 
both  legs  in  the  air  to  get  a  ball  it  is  all 
well  and  good  so  long  as  he  gets  it.  Wag- 
ner always  got  the  ball.  But  Lajoie,  tho 
a  wonderful  player,  was  not  Wagner's 
equal  on  the  base  paths,  and  he  played 
a  position  that  was  several  points  easier 
than  short.  Ty  Cobb,  no  doubt,  could 
outhit  Wagner  many  points  a  season. 
And  he  is  even  better  on  the  bases.  But 
I  was  discussing  the  most  Aaluable  man 
to  a  team,  and  there  Wagner,  in  my  opinion, 
never  had  an  equal.  It  is  Uterally  im- 
possible to  place  an  outfielder,  however 
brUhant,  in  the  same  class  as  a  shortstop. 

I  also  had  a  profound  respect,  for  Jimmy 
CoUins.  I  believed,  and  still  believe, 
that  he  had  the  surest  pair  of  hands  I 
ever  saw.  He  was  an  absolute  wizard. 
Arthur  DevUn  was  a  wonder  in  this 
respect,  too,  and,  of  course,  Lajoie  could 
spareely  be  improved  iipon. 

I  have  never  seen  a  man  in  the  pitchers' 
box  who  equaled  IMathewson  in  all-round 
ability. 

Roger  Bresnahan  was  the  greatest 
catcher  I  ever  saw,  always  excepting  Buck 
Ewing.  The  crowTi  rests  a  little  too  firmly 
on  Ewing's  head  to  be  replaced  by  anj-- 
one.  But  Bresnahan  was  unquestionably 
the  best  backstop  of  recent  years.  He  had 
a  gi-eat  whip.  He  was  a  fine  student  of 
the  game.  He  knew  how  to  handle  the 
pitchers.  He  was  a  good  man  on  the 
bases  and  he  could  certainly  wallop  the 
ball.  That  is  a  combination  that  you  can 
not  improve  upon.  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  American  League  players 
in  action  as  frequently  asil  should  like  to  • 
do.  But  I  have  seen  the  leading  stars  of 
th^t  circuit  on  a  number  of  occasions; 
enough,  I  believe,  to  form  a  very  fail': 
estimate  of  then*  ability.  Tris  Speaker  is  a 
remarkable  outfielder  in  every  way.  I  am 
certain  I  have  never  seen  an  outfielder 
who  was,  his  superior.  In  fact,  the  only 
man  I  would  mention  as  being  in  his  class 
was  Willie  Keeler.  Keeler  was  fast  as  a 
flash  of  light  in  co%'ering  the  gi-ound  and 
on  the  bases.  And  he  could  hit  even 
better  than  Speaker.  But  1  doubt  if  he 
was  Speaker's  equal  on  the  throw;  he 
couldn't  go  back  so  far  after  a  fly  ball, 
and  he  did  not  follow  the  marvelous  sys- 
tem of  playing  th(>  position  that  Speaker 
has  developed  for  himself  and  follows  with 
such  effect. 

Max  Carey,  for  that  matter,  is  a  won- 
derful outfielder  in  every  way,  and  a 
phenomenal  man  on  the  bases.  But 
the  critics  can't  overlook  the  fact  that 
he  bats  for  .275  instead  of  M'lO.  His 
hitting,  no  doubt,  does  impair  his  all- 
round  record.  But  it  merely  emphasizes 
his  wonderful  ability  as  a  base  runner. 
For  he  has  to  compete  with  such  playei-s  as 
Cobb,  who  hit  for  100  i)oints  more  and, 
of  course,  reach  first  base  man\'  more 
times  in  a.  season,  and,  therefore,  ha^'e 
many  more  opportunities  to  steal.  But 
he  does  compete  with  them  even  under 
such  a  hea.\^'  handicap. 

A  much  -  discust  subject  of  modern 
baseball  is  Walter  Johnson's  speed.  I 
have  seen  Johnson  a  few  times,  and  he 
surelv  cau   burn    them   over    the   platter. 
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Keeping  trucks  running 


PIERCE- ARROW  Trucks 
make  good  because  they  are 
designed  to  meet  the  strains  they 
must  bear,  built  as  well  as  trucks 
can  be  built,  and  tested  thor- 
oughly before  they  leave  the 
factory. 

Then  day  by  day  competent 
men  inspect  the  trucks  in  the 
hands  of  owners  and  prescribe 
fortheir  economical  maintenance. 

Our  responsibility  goes  further 
than  selling  trucks;  we  must  see 
that  they  make  good. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW 

MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time; 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  off  the  job; 

Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain; 

Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 
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J%>Conklin*s 
Leadership 

The  primary  reason  for  that  Leader- 
ship is  its  superlative  writing  qualities. 

It  is  a  downright  comfort  to  write 
with  a  CONKLIN.  Smooth,  uni- 
form, dependable,  it  doesn't  know 
what  writing  troubles  are.  The  ink 
flow  is  just  right,  steady  and  uniform 
— it  neither  "floods"  nor  "skips". 

The  CONKLIN'S  Leadership  is  also 
due  to  the  wonderful  precision  and 
care  with  which  it  is  made,  fitted  and 
tested — as  well  as  the  finest  materi- 
als used.  Not  the  smallest  part  of 
it  is  slighted.  Thus  is  its  Leader- 
ship safeguarded  in  every  detail. 

Are  you  pen  particular?  Test 
the  Conklin.  At  leading  sta- 
tioners, druggists,  jewelers 
and  department  stores. 

RigKt 
llere 


joston 
59  Temple  Place 

San  Francisco 
577  Market  St. 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

"  Ri^ht "  to  the  Point  " 


Chicago 
1636  Lyt  ion  Bldg. 

Winnipeg,  Can. 
3<46  Donald  St 
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THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


I  will  concede  that  lie  proV)ably  has  more 
speed  than  any  other  pitcher  of  the  present 
day.  Amos  Rusie  alwaj-s  appealed  to 
me  as  the  speediest  pitcher  1  ever  saw. 
But,  of  course,  I  was  more  familiar  with  his 
work  than  I  have  been  witli  .Johnson's. 
Cy  Young  had  wonderful  speed  in  his 
prime,  and  could  whip  the  ball  over  the 
plate  about  as  fast  as  any  of  them.  But 
you  can  never  get  anywhere  with  such 
arguments.  For  Rusie  and  Young  can 
no  longer  be  Hned  up  beside  Johnson  for  a 
comparative  test.  There  is  no  discounting 
the  fact  that  .Johnson  is  a  great  pitcher, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  his  control  is  hardly 
second  to  his  speed  as  a  factor  in  his 
success.  One  such  pitcher  will  carry 
almost  any  club. 

But  take  every  depaitment  and  I 
never  saw  Wagner's  equal.  He  was  a 
wonder,  and  it  will  be  a  long  day  before 
his  record  is  even  approached.  At  that 
I  was  sorry  to  see  him  play  during  the 
season  or  two  just  befort*  he  retired  for 
good.  He  still  had  his  old  love  for  the 
game,  but  he  was  only  a  shell  of  his  former 
self.     He  played  a  little  too  long  at  best. 

Turning  from  the  merits  of  these  in- 
dividual Napoleons,  Fochs.  and  Pershings 
of  the  diamond,  Mr.  McGraw  considers 
the  great  baseball  clubs  of  the  present 
and  past.  The  two  teams  of  recent  times 
that  have  made  the  most  stir,  he  says,  are 
the  Chicago  "Cubs"  and  the  Philadelphia 
'"Athletics."  With  remarkable  modesty 
for  a  baseball  general,  he  neglects  to  men- 
tion his  own  team,  the  New  York  "  Giants." 
"Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  old-time 
teams  ,faS"  the  Baltimore  Orioles,"  he 
opines,  and  permits  himself  a  few  super- 
latives: 

No  team  that  I  ever  saw  was  a  fair 
match  for  the  old  Orioles  in  their  palmy 
daj's.  Their  one  weak  point  was  pitching, 
aTid  tliat  was  weak  merely  by  comparison. 
But  they  were  so  strong  botli  in  the  intield 
and  the  outfield  and  behind  the  bat,  such 
a  great  clul)  in  fielding  ami  batting  and 
base-running,  such  a  remarkable  com- 
l)ination  of  strength  in  every  depart- 
ment, combined  with  quick  thinking, 
that  I  believe  they  would  have  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  any  other  team 
that  ever  existed.  Very  likely  this  will 
seem  like  exaggerated  praise.  Very  likely 
st)me  j)eople  will  claim  that  I  rank  them  so 
highly  l>ecause  1  was  myself  a  member  of 
the  t(>am.  It  is  true  that  1  was  a  member, 
and  proud  of  it.  It  is  also  true  that  be- 
cause 1  was  a  member  1  knew  the  old 
team,  recognized  their  tremendous  strength, 
and  am  confident  of  their  extraordinary, 
all-round  ability.  Tlie  records  will  bear 
me  out  in  that  claim.  Look  at  the  number 
of  j)Iayers  we  had  who  hit  .300,  .350,  and 
l)eyond.  Look  at  the  bases  we  stole  an'd 
th(>  runs  we  scored.  Why,  1  remember 
wlu-n  !  was  in  my  prime  1  stole  more  than 
seventy'  bases  two  cons<'cutive  seasons, 
more  than  l.")0  for  the  two  years.  It  was 
not  only  a  very  fast  team  with  remarkable 
hitters,  but  it  was  a  scrappy,  aggressive 
team.  It  was  everything  that  a  team 
should  be.  And  while  our  pitching  was 
hardly  up  to  standard,  the  overwhelming 
strength  everywhere  else  more  than  offset 
this  deficiency. 

The  Cubs  are  ranked  bj-  some  as  the 
strongest  team  of  modern  times.  But 
1  beli(>\  ('  they  were  considerably  over- 
i-ated.  I  base  this  claim  on  the  fact 
that  w«'  were  usually  right  at  their  heels, 
and  the  Giants,  at  that  time,  were  far  from 
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A  Match 
Is  All  You  Need 

It  s  easy  to  make  permanent  tube  repairs — in  5  minutes—with 
the  Shaler  Vulcaniz^er.  Just  touch  a  match  to  the  non^flaming 
chemical  fuel — and  in  5  minutes  you  have  a  perfect  "feather ' 
edge"  repair  that  makes  the  tube  as  good  as  new. 


Over  one  million  motorists  carry  Shaler  Vulcaniz^ers  in  their  cars — 
for  emergency  use  on  the  road — or  for  repairing  tubes  at  home. 

The  complete  outfit — which  includes  the  Shaler  Vulcanizer  and 
12  Patch'^r^'Heat  Units  (6  round  and  6  oblong) — only  costs  $1.50. 
It's  an  inexpensive  insurance  against  delays  and  annoyance — that 
saves  time,  repair  bills  and  tire  expense.    It  pays  to  take  one  with  you. 

Prices  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies  and  in  (Canada 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  Show  You  How  It  Works 

or  write  for  our  booklet,  "Care  &'  Repair  of  Tires" 
C.  A.  Shaler  Company,  1201  Fourth  St.,  Waupun,  Wis. 

Oldest  and  Largest  ^Manufacturers  of  'Dulcanizers  in  the   World 


d/^ 


5  Minute  Vulcanizer 
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Youths  Who  Are 
Starting  in  to  Shave — 

like  the  soothing,  emollient  properties  of  Johnson's 
Shaving  Cream  Soap.  These  properties  were  suggested 
by  specialists  to  counteract  the  drying,  irritating 
effects  of  shaving.  Johnson's  keeps  the  skin  smooth 
and  healthy.  Its  antiseptic  qualities  help  safeguard 
against  facial  infections.     The  lather's  the  thing. 

Business  Men  with  Stubborn  Beards 
and  Few  Spare  Moments — 

whip  Johnson's  into  billows  of  rich  lather  in  a  jiffy — 
thick,  foamy  lather  that  stays  moist  and  softens  the 
beard  quickly  without  rubbing  in  with  fingers.  When 
necessary,  they  use  cold  water — works  just  as  well. 
Johnson's  saves  lots  of  time — its  users  need  never  miss 
the  morning  train.  And  their  faces  feel  fresh  all  day. 
The  lather's  the  thing. 

Men  with  Gray  Beards 
and  Years  of  Experience — 

find  Johnson's  different  from  other  shaving  soaps  and 
creams.  They've  tried  them  all,  and  they  like 
Johnson's  because  it  is  made  scientifically.  Fine  for  hot 
weather  when  the  beard  grows  faster  and  the  face  sun- 
burns easily.  Johnson's  cools  and  benefits  the  skin — 
as  refreshing  as  a  massage.    The  lather's  the  thing. 

There's  Shaving  Delight  for  All  Men 
in  this  Product  of  Science 

Our  extensive  laboratory  resources  were  marshalled  to  pro- 
duce Johnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap — to  place  it  on  a  par 
with  our  400  superior  preparations  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Every  step  in  its  manufacture  is  guided  and 
guarded  by  the  hand  of  science.  Get  Johnson's  at 
your  druggist's. 


Did  you  ever  think  what  your  community  would  do 
without  a  drug  store?  Surely  your  druggist  is  render- 
ing remarkable  service — a  service  that  will  be  still  further 
strengthened  by  your  increased  patronage. 


(/      New  Brunswick  {/     New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 
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a  great  tojim.  In  dwi,  one  season  1 
thought  we  liad  about  tlu>  poorest  outliehl 
in  the  league,  and  yet  the  (^ul)s  beat  us 
with  no  great  margin  to  span'.  Tlie\- 
had  a  number  of  really  gri-at  ])hiyers. 
Frank  C^liancci  was  a  l)rainy  })la\(>r  if 
th(n*e  ever  was  one.  He  was  a  remarkal)h* 
first  baseman,  a  great  hitter,  and  a  far 
lietter  base -runner  tlian  lie  was  given 
credit  for  being.  Johnnie  Evers  was  also 
a  gi'and  player.  Mordec^ai  Browu  was  a 
wonderful  i)itGher,  Kling  was  a  star 
eateher,  Jinuny  Hheekard  was  a  fine  team 
player,  and,  in  fact,  the  club  was  well 
rounded.  But  to  my  mind  it  was  ))y  no 
moans  so  great  a  team  as  the  Athletics 
when  Connie's  club  was  at  the  crest  of  the 
wave.  There  was  a  team  to  draw  to. 
That  infield  was  invincible,  the  outfield 
strong,  the  pitching  when  Bender  and 
Plank  and  (^oombs  were  right  strictly 
gilt-edged.  It  was  a  magnificent  team, 
and  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  gee  it  in 
a  series  of  games  w^ith  the  old  Orioles  when 
the  Baltimore  team  was  in  its  pi-ime. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  Athletics,  the 
Orioles  would  carrj-  my  monej^  in  such  a 
contest. 

WHEN  THE  GUNS  STOPT,  AND  THERE 
WAS  PEACE  IN  VERDUN 


EVERYBODY  in  Verdun  knew  the 
hour  when  the  armistice  was  to  go 
into  effect,  and  yet  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  strange  doubt  in  the  air,  a  feeling 
deeper  than  reason  that  peace  could  not 
come  to  that  stricken  city.  There  war 
had  done  its  worst.  In  those  days  early  in 
last  November  that  were  to  see  the  end  of 
the  fighting  the  battle  had  quickened 
rather  than  subsided  around  what  was 
left  of  the  little  French  city  with  the  im- 
mortal name.  If  peace  could,  indeed,  come 
to  Verdun,  then,  it  seemed,  there  was  hope 
that  "peace  and  good  will"  might  return 
to  the  world  at  large.  When  that  which 
seemed  impossible  happened,  and  the 
m.urdering  artillery  reallj'  stopt,  there 
came  a  moment  of  deep  and  poignant  re- 
ligious emotion  to  some  hundreds  of 
soldiers,  of  half  a  dozen  creeds  and  races, 
who  gathered  in  the  battered  shell  of 
Verdun  Cathedral.  B.  C.  Edworthy  tells 
the  story  in  Association  Men  (New  York) : 

Every  one  in  Verdun  was  wondering 
whether  the  Germans  would  stop  firing. 
The  barrage  was  heavier  than  any  artillery- 
fire  Dr.  Oscar  E.  Maurer,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  had  ever  hoard  since  he  has  been 
in  France,  and  as  a  Red-Triangle  worker 
he  has  heard  some  very  heavy  duels, 
indeed.  Men  were  crouching  here  and 
there  behind  buildings,  as  avians  were 
numerous.  Several  times  Dr.  Maurer 
was  asked,  "Do  you  think  that  they  really 
will  stop  firing  at  eleven?" 

General  Valentine,  a  member  of  an  En- 
glish class  taught  by  Professor  Collier,  of 
Brown  University,  came  up  the  hill  with 
two  officers.  Dr.  Mam-er  saluted  him 
courteously,  and  it  was  graciously  re- 
turned. Then  they  speculated  concerning 
the  armistice:  Would  the  Germans  cease 
firing?  The  General  would  not  guess;  he 
preferred  to  wait  and  see. 

"Will  you  permit  the  cathedral  doors  to 
be  opened  if  they  do  cease  firing?"  queried 
Dr.  Maurer  anxiously.  "I  believe  that 
the  men  will  wish  to  sing  and  pray." 

The  General  readilj'  agreed. 


IMiis  was  about  a  (luarter  to  <i]ovon 
o'chx'k.  Shells  were  falling  everywliore, 
guns  were  roaring,  two  of  our  heavy  four- 
teens  l)eing  very  near.  The  men  kei)t 
(coming,  hiding  around  the  walls  and  in 
the  least  ex[)ect(^d  placets.  Ton  minut«is  of 
elo\(in,  and  still  the  guns  roared  on,  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  peace  was  immi- 
nent. Five  minut<»s  of  olev(<n,  and  even 
the  General  and  his  aids  were  showing  signs 
of  nervousness.  Still  more  dough-boys 
came.  Moro<?cans  began  to  show  their 
dusky  faces.  Some  of  our  own  negro  troops 
tried  to  talk  with  them.  Here  and  there 
were  English  soldiers,  others  wearing  the 
British  uniform,  and  still  more  dough-boys. 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  tho  God  himself 
had  dropt  a  wot  blanket  over  the  n-Mtk- 
ling  flames  of  hell  and  at  one  blow  had 
extinguished  them  all,  the  firing  and  tho 
rumbling  immediately  ceased.  There  was 
an  instant's  pause,  in  which  it  seemed  as 
tho  the  world  had  come  to  an  end.  Then 
from  the  forty  bells,  high  in  the  still  un- 
touched towers  of  that  old  cathedral  at 
Verdun,  which  had  witnessed  the  most 
heroic  sacrifice  of  life  and  love  save  that 
on  Calvary  alone,  pealed  forth  as  did  the 
voices  over  the  Bethlehem  hills  those  sil- 
ver tones  that  once  again  were  saying, 
"Peace  on  earth." 

The  men  were  joyously  and  deliriously 
leaping  about,  yelling  and  shouting  and 
singing  and  kissing  one  another.  Slowly 
those  hea\'y  cathedral  doors  opened  and 
in  rushed  about  six  hundred  of  the  Allied 
soldiers.  Dr.  Maiu-er  quietly  walked  to  tho 
altar-rail  and  knelt  there,  praying  the  prayer 
of  a  sincere  Christian.  Captains,  lieuten- 
ants, and  soldiers  reached  for  the  swinging 
ro])es  so  as  to  give  the  bells  another  pull. 
Dr.  Maurer's  heart  began  to  falter,  for  he 
feared  the  opportunity  for  religious  service 
was  lost.  But  soon  they  saw  the  lonely 
figure  keeling  there,  and  they,  too,  camo 
forward  into  the  choir  space.  As  he  rose 
he  tm-ned,  and  aU  was  quiet.  He  said: 
"Boys,  I  believe  we  all  want  to  sing  and 
that  we  ought  to  sing  the  Doxology."  As 
tho  it  had  been  arranged,  an  English  soldicu- 
with  a  splendid  tenor  voice  started  that  won- 
derful pasan  of  praise,  "Praise  God,  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow,"  and  every  one  who 
knew  the  words  joined  him  in  the  singing. 

At  its  close,  Dr.  Maurer  lifted  his  hands, 
intending  to  speak.  Not  misinterpreting, 
but  rather  interpreting  more  deeply,  the 
meaning  of  the  man,  Mohammedans,  Catho- 
lics, Jews,  and  Protestants,  as  well  as  tho 
unbelieving  brothers,  bowed  their  heads 
and  fell  on  their  knees  in  that  ruined  plac(\ 
The  roof  was  open  to  heaven,  because  the* 
German  shells  had  destroyed  it;  benches 
and  windows  were  protected  against  further 
destruction.  And  there,  in  that  ruined 
place,  six  hundred  soldiers  knelt,  Moham- 
medans bumping  their  heads  on  the  stones. 
Catholics  devoutly  crossing  themselves, 
and  Jews  and  Protestants  with  hands 
clasped  and  faces  shining,  their  eyes  lifted 
to  heaven.  The  picture  was  one  that 
would  all  but  break  the  Master's  heart. 

Dr.  Maurer  led  in  that  ever- wonderful 
prayer,  "Oiu*  Father  who  art  in  heaven." 
At  its  close  he  ofi'ered  an  impromptu  prayer 
and  then  suggested  that  the  Americans  sing 
"My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  while  the  En- 
glish sang  "God  Save  the  King."  This 
they  did  with  an  intensity  of  purpose  and 
unity  of  spnit  that  will  probably  never  be 
equaled  under  like  circumstances  as  long 
as  time  shall  last.  At  the  close  of  tho 
singing  the  poilus  pushed  forward  and  sang 
as  only  Frenchmen  can  sing,  and  as  never 
Frenchmen  sang  before,  the  "Marseillaise." 

Then,  as  tho  the  service  had  been  finished 
as  it  -tt'as,  they  quietly  turned,  reverently 
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For  your  own  bedroom, 
the  exquisite  coloring  and 
distinguished  fabric  of 

KlearflaX 

LINEN  RUGS 

FOR  EVERY  ROOM  IN  THE  HOUHE 

will  appeal  to  you  particu- 
larly; but  in  every  other 
room  of  the  house,  you  will 
appreciate,  as  well,  their 
singular  economy.  Their 
first  cost  is  not  high;  their 
wearing  quality  is  great. 

The  Klearflax  color 
range  includes  all  the  dain- 
ty shades,  so  seldom  found 
in  floor  coverings,  and  the 
darker  tonesas well.  Colors 
for  every  room  in  the  house 
— rich,  solid  tones. 

And  their  durability  is 
the  gift  of  linen's  strength 
in  regulation  floor  cover- 
ing weight. 

REVERSIBLE,  dust-resisting  moth- 
.  proof,  thick,  flat-lying,and  richly  col- 
ored, Klearfiax  Linen  Rugsareeconomical. 

You  can  get  Klearflax  Linen  Rugs  in 
Taupe,  Black,  Blue,  Green,  Grays, 
Browns,  Rose,  and  Natural  Buff,  in  all 
standard  sizes  and  any  length. 

Send  to  our  Duluth  office  for  "The 
Rug  and  the  Color  Scheme."  This  36- 
page  book  explains  how  to  plan  any  room. 
Price  fifteen  cents. 

Process    exhibit  for    industrial  educators 

mailed   anyiuhere  for    Tivo   Dollars    and 

Fifty  cents 
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KLEARFLAX  LINEN  RUG  CO. 
DULUTH  MINNESOTA 

New  York  Office,  212  Fifth  Avenae 
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STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superinrity    quickly     become! 
plain  tu  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


opies 


Form  Letters 
Ruled  Forms 
Bulletins. 
Price  Lists' 
Illustrated 
Notices 


iVIanufacturets,  merchants,  professional 
meii,  you  can  print  from  20  to  1000 
copies  of  any  hand-written,typewritten  or 
ruled  form,  quickly  and  perfectly  with  a 

POTOSPEED 

■  VSTENCIL  DUPLICATOB 


Saves  hundreds  of 
dollars.  Easy  to  op- 
erate. Write  today 
for  samples  of  work 
and  Frrc  Trial  Offer 

The  Rotospeed  Co. 

706  W.  5th  Sl 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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Completely  Equipped 
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ALICE   BRADV( 
1  consider  W'atkins 

MuLSIFlEI"    COCOANUT  I 

I  Oil  an  ideal  shampoo.! 
j  It   can  be    used  with  f 

such  little  effort  and  I 
i  keeps    my    hair    in    a  I 

wondertul  c<indition." 


NORMA  TALM.ADGE 
*You  may  use  my  testi- 
monial to  the  value  of 
XK'atkins  Mulsified 
Coco  A  NUT  On 


.  I' 


pROPER  Shampooing  is  what  makes  beauti- 
•^  tul  hair.  It  brings  out  all  the  real  life,  lustre, 
natural  wave  and  color,  and  makes  it  soft, 
fresh  and  luxuriant. 

Your  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and  regular 
washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  but  it  cannot  stand 
the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soap.  The  free 
alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp, 
makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it.  This  is 
why  leading  motion  picture  stars,  theatrical 
people  and  discriminating  women  use 

MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL 

FOR 


This  clear,  pure  and  entirely  greaseless  prod- 
uct, cannot  possibly  injure,  and  does  not  dry 
the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle  no  matter 
how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  tcaspoonfuls  will  cleanse  the 
hair  and  scalp  thoroughly.  Simply  moisten 
the  hair  with  water  and  rub  it  in.  It  makes  an 
abundance  of  rich,  creamy  lather,  which  rinses 
out  easily,  removing  every  particle  of  dust, 
dirt,  dandruff  and  excess  oil.  The  hair  dries 
quickly  and  evenly,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
being  much  thicker  and  heavier  than  it  is.  It 
leaves  the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine  and 
silky,  bright,  fresh-looking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and 
easy  to  manage. 

You  can  get  WATKINS  MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL  at  any  drug  store.  A 
tour-ounce  bottle  should  last  for  months. 
Splendid  for  children. 

THE  R,  L.  WATKINS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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leaving  the  building.  Creueral  Valentine 
came  forward,  took  Dr.  Maiu-er's  hands  in 
both  of  his,  iifid  with  tears  stre^uning  down 
his  face  said:  "I  waiit  to  thank  you  for 
leading  these  men  on  this  occasion  of  grace 
to  offer  praise  to  (lod  for  the  deliverance 
of  France  and  the  safetv  of  the  world." 


MEXICO  CONTINUES  TO  ERUPT  IN  A 
MODEST  BUT  UVELY  MANNER 

1\  /TEXICO,  we  are  informed  once  in  so 
-^'-'-  often,  is  shooting  and  looting  and 
iiiixiug  the  worst  sort  of  tjTanny  with  the 
most  pure  economic  idealism  in  a  waj'  that 
suggests  a  small  edition  of  Russia  and 
Oermany  combined,  but  we  get  very  little 
inside  information,  for  there  is  a  Mexican 
censorship  that  would  make  our  own  best 
efforts  along  that  line  look  cheap.  "We 
received,  it  is  true,  a  detailed  account  of 
the  recent  demise  of  Zapata,  but  the 
Carranza  Govermnent  was  anxious  to 
spread  that  piece  of  news.  Zapata,  ac- 
cording to  one  reliable  American  authority 
on  ]Mexico.  Avas  the  supreme  Mexican 
]3atriot,  and  the  only  hope  of  bringing  a 
decent  sort  of  order  into  the  country. 
Other  relial)le  Americans  agreed  with 
(Carranza  in  calling  him  a  pure  bandit  of 
the  Villa  type.  A  Carranza  force,  by 
announcing  that  they  A\'ere  tired  of  fighting 
for  Carranza  and  wanted  to  be  Zapatistas 
for  a  whiU»,  got  near  enough  to  the  patriot 
or  bandit  to  shoot  him  full  of  holes,  where- 
upon the  Carranzistas  took  everj'  precau- 
tion, including  photographs  of  the  body 
and  affidavits  of  identity,  to  prove  that 
it  had  been  more  successful  in  exter- 
minating him  than  in  the  varioiis  reported 
exterminations  of  Villa.  The  more  rec«nt 
killing  of  General  Blancpn^t  and  the  execu- 
tion of  General  Alvarez  by  Carranza  forces 
also  were  given  publicity,  but  in  both  these 
(^ases,  as  in  the  cas^'  of  Zapata,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  reason  for  permitting  the  facts 
to  bectome  knowTi.  "The  almost  complete 
lack  of  knowledge  in  the  United  States 
of  conditions  prevailing  in  Mexico," 
writes  a  recent  tourist  in  that  "Land  of 
Mystery,"  '■\\ould  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  Hio  Grande,  that  nuiddy  stream 
which  one  can  cross  almost  anywhere  in  a 
hop,  skip,  and  jump,  exerted  .some  potent 
charm  on  all  news  coming  from  the  other 
side."  According  lo  lliis  traveler,  Mr. 
Marslijill  Bond.  M(>\ic()  inii)oses  no  censor- 
ship. Other  recent  lra\elers  have  re- 
jHH-ted  lliat  Mexico  imposes  the  most 
stringent  of  censorships,  and  Mr.  Bond's 
qualification  of  his  statement  admits  a 
cen.sorship  of  a  sort.  As  he  writes  in  the 
New  York  Sun: 

The  silence  surrounding  Mexico  is 
due  primarily  to  a  self-imposed  cen- 
sorshi))  ini])eiled  by  the  most  imwerful 
of  motives — seli-int«>rest — and  in  no  small 
degree  to  a  continued  association  with  a 
dramatic  and  tragic  environnu>nt  until 
its  conditions  have  brought  chronic  bore- 
dom— as  uninteresting  a  topic  of  convcrsa- 
jtion  as  poverty. 

The  reii^on  for  the  self-imposed  cen- 
sorship    I'.eods      but      explanation     to    bo 
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uiulerstood.  Tlioso  Amoricaiis  now  in  Mox- 
ico  and  those  cominp;  and  Koin^j:  have  vital 
interests  whieli  they  find,  as  well  as  llieir 
lives  in  some  instances,  arc  l(>as(  (endan- 
gered by  the  ])reservati<)n  of  a  (liscreet 
silence. 

Ther(>iii    lies    tiie    soh*    mystery    wliicli 
lianas  like  a  curtain  alonf?  the  Kio  (}ran<le. 

Iteceutly  a  number  of  copies  of  Thk 
LiTKKAKV  Di(!KST  Were  held  up  at  the 
Mexican  border  because  of  an  article, 
(luoted  in  part  from  The  North  Americnn 
Iftricir,  which  intimated  that  all  was  not 
peace  and  harmony  in  Carranza's  doinains. 
This  seems  to  show  a  livelier  censorsliip,  at 
least  on  incoming  matter,  than  Mr.  Bond 
discovered.  However,  on  his  own  showing, 
(liere  is  nothing  certain  in  Mexico  any 
longer,  except  possibly  death  and  taxes, 
and  the  censorshiy)  may  be  "voluntary" 
in  the  sense  that  it  operates  when  it  feels 
like  it,  and  knocks  off  when  it  gets  ready. 
At  least,  this  theory  fits  in  well  with  the 
contemporary  Mexico  which  Mr.  Bond 
]»roceeds  to  describe.     He  writes: 

To  appreciate  the  condition  of  Mexico 
t<i-day,  it  is  necessary  to  re^'ert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Mexico  of  prerevolutionary 
<lays.  The  traveler  in  Mexico  during  the 
Presidency  of  Porflrio  Diaz  mil  remember, 
whether  he  journeyed  by  rail  or  by  mule 
to  the  remotest  mountain  regions,  he  found 
respect  for  law  and  a  security  of  person 
equal  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  comforts  by  rail  were  quite  on  a  par 
with  those  in  America,  for  many  of  the  trains 
were  made  up  of  Pullmans  which  began 
this  journey  in  some  large  American  city, 
like  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  and  went  through 
to  the  City  of  Mexico  "without  change." 

Perhaps  the  single  comparison  of  train 
service  in  the  Diaz  days  and  now  will  do 
more  to  illustrate  the  change  of  conditions 
strikingly  to  the  mind  than  anything  else, 
for  it  epitomizes  business  and  social  con- 
ditions in  Mexico  to-day. 

Those  trains  of  vestibuled  Pullmans 
with  their  expectant  and  care-free  pas- 
stmgers  are  but  a  memory. 

From  Juarez,  opposite  El  Paso,  when 
not  held  back  by  report  of  bandits  having 
cut  the  road  to  the  southwai-d,  a  train 
pulls  out  each  morning  for  Chihuahua  and 
Torreon.  And  such  a  train!  Behind  the 
engine  a  steel  ore-car,  loopholed  and  tiUed 
by  a  tatterdemalion  guard;  a  baggage  and 
express  car,  then  a  ramshackle  aegundd- 
clase  coach,  having  benches  along  each 
side  and  in  the  center,  then  tht^  primeru 
dase — a  dilapidated  day  (loach  with  cross- 
seats  as  usual,  but  stript  of  all  upholstery, 
their  frames  as  white  and  conspicuous  as 
the  ribs  of  a  skeleton.  Behind  this  a  line 
of  freight-cars  and  another  loopholed  steel 
car  and  guard.  Some  of  the  windows  of  the 
priniera  dase  are  broken  and  a  single 
lamp  is  all  that  is  available  to  mark  a 
spot  in  the  darkness  if  the  journey  is  not 
completed  before  night. 

Hail  travel  in  northern  Mexico  takes 
place  in  daylight,  l)arring  accidents,  travel 
b>'  night  being  too  risk\'. 

The  appearance  (jf  travelers  has  changed 
with  the  coaches.  Those  who  journey  in 
Mexico  now  bear  the  look  of  resigned 
necessity.  The  men  are  all  armed.  The 
absence  of  cartridge-belt  and  pistol  is  as 
noticeable  as  that  of  collar  or  liat. 

It  was  on  such  a  train  I  left  Juarez 
on  the  20th  of  last  September.  Creeping 
uj)  out  of  the  sand-hills,  we  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  great  elevated  valley  that  ex- 
tends  southward    to   Chihuahua.     It   was 
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The 
silver  lining 

The  dark  clouds  are  turned 
inside  out.  Thousands  of  pro- 
spective home  builders  turn 
with  joyous  hearts  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  things  that  are  to 
grace  and  brighten  the  new 
home. 

What  more  natural  thought 
than  that  the  silver  purchased 
should  be  of  a  quality  that  will 
remain  through  years  to  mark 
the  momentous  times  in  which 
it  was  chosen. 

1847  Rogers  Bros.  Silverplate 
is  made  in  one  quality  only — 
the  best.  In  many  of  the  pat- 
terns, a  complete  silver  service 
may  be  had  with  Tea  and  Cof- 
fee Sets,  Trays,  Vases,  etc.,  to 
match  the  knives,  spoons  and 
forks. 

Teaspoons,   $3.00  a  set  of  six.       Other 

pieces  in  proportion.      Sold  by  leading 

dealers.    Send  for  catalog    £-81." 

International  Silver  Co. 
Meriden,  Conn. 
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SILVERWARE 


The  Family  Plate  for  Seventy   Years 
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Unanimous  ! 


— for  their  infinite  comfort  and  satisfaction, 
thousands  of  men  have  resolved  to  use  Sealpax 
—the  coolest,  modern  athletic  underwear.  It  IS 
better  because  of  better  fabric,  better  fit,  better 
construction  and  better  finish. 

Sealpax  IS  sold  in  a  cleaner  way  because  it  is 
put  in  a  sealed  sanitary  envelope,  and  reaches 
you  as  fresh  and  immaculate  as  when 
it  came  from  the  laundry. 

Resolve  to  wear  Sealpax  this  summer. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Sealpax.  Union  suits 
and    separate    garments.      Popular    prices. 

thp:  sealpax  company,  Baltimore,  md. 

Also  Makers  of  Lady  Sealpax  Athletic  Underwear 


a  sea  of  grass,  still  green  from  the  summer 
rains  and  well  watered,  especially  as  one 
proceeds  south,  by  springs,  lagoons,  and 
streams.  Xo  finer  cattle-range  lies  out 
of  doors.  But  we  never  saw  an  animal 
except  a  few  milch  cows  closely  herded 
about  the  stations. 

Before  reaching  Ortiz  we  passed  the 
spot  where  Villa  had  held  up  a  taitiin 
not  long  ago.  He  had  planned  to  dy- 
namite it,  but  the  explosion  came  a  few 
seconds  late  and  its  effect  was  merely 
to  detach  the  first-class  coach  and  leave 
it  behind,  the  rest  of  the  train  escaping. 
There  were  eighteen  first-class  passengers 
in  the  coach.  They  were  shot  down  one 
after  the  other  and  their  clothes  and  be- 
longings looted. 

Ortiz  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Conchas 
River.  Fields  of  corn  flourished  in  its 
rich  bottom  lands.  At  the  station  men, 
women,  and  children  passed  along  out- 
side the  cars  selling  milk,  boiled  ears 
of  corn,  cheese,  tortillas,  tamales,  en- 
chilladas,  frijoles,  and  every  other  va- 
rietj*  of  Mexican  food.  Cleanhness  as 
we  understand  it  was  lacking,  but  the 
food  was  palatable  and  hunger  -  satis- 
fjang,  and,  it  seemed,  in  profusion.  The 
immediate  impression  was  that  Mexico 
was  in  no  danger  of  starvation.  But  the 
impression  was  as  erroneous  as  the  old  one 
that  "two  swallows  make  a  spring."  After 
two  months  in  Mexico  I  learned  that  many 
had  died  of  starvation,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
population  was  on  the  verge  of  it  constantly. 

The  crops  of  grain,  Uke  the  herds  of 
cattle,  were  the  prey  of  the  ViUistas, 
as  also  the  Carranzistas,  with  choice, 
if  any,  in  favor  of  the  former.  It  was 
told  me  repeatedly  by  both  Mexicans 
and  Americans  long  resident  in  the  coun- 
try that  many  of  the  CaiTanza  generals 
had  grown  rich  from  wholesale  loot  of 
crops  and  live  stock.  The  general  in 
chief  for  this  northern  zone  was  repeatedly 
cited  as  an  example  of  such  illegal  profit. 
It  was  said  before  entering  the  Army  he 
had  been  a  little  photographer  and  was 
now  rated  a  multimillionaire,  that  to  a 
confiscated  hacienda  in  Zacatecas  he  had 
shipped  train -loads  of  cattle  he  had  seized 
in  the  north,  and  had  even  commandeered 
the  wheat  crops  and  shipped  them  to 
Texas,  leaving  a  starving  and  dejected 
population  to  live  as  best  it  could. 

The  second  night  brought  us  to  .Tinienez. 
We  put  up  at  the  adt)be  hot-el  across  from 
the  station.  As  with  many  Mexican 
towns,  Jimenez  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
railwaj^  We  learned  that  Villa  had 
burned  the  bridge  befrw'een  .Jimenez  and 
Parral  the  day  before,  and  as  the  latter 
place  was  our  oV)jective  it  was  apjiarent 
that  we  were  in  for  an  indefitiite  (h-lay, 
depending  on  the  length  of  tinu;  necessary 
for  repairs — and  Villa. 

While  the  world  was  very  busy  putting 
down  'thv  (lermaii  superraiders  last 
Septeriiher.  it  appears.  Pancho  Villa  was 
conducting  his  miniature  raiding  business 
at  the  old  stand.  It  was  five  o'clock  the 
iu>xt  morning,  says  Mr.  Bond,  when  an 
old  Mexican  came  around  knocking  on 
every  door,  regardless  of  the  destination  or 
l)lans  of  the  occiii)aiits  of  the  rooms,  to 
announce  that  the  treit  parn  el  xur  would 
leave  at  six.  .Inst  when  the  narrator's 
indignation  at  being  awakened  was  be- 
ginning to  yield  to  sleep,  rifie-fire  broke  out 
in  the  street  outside.  He  records  further 
1n)\il)h>s  of  a  military  nature: 

The    firing    was    ijiimediately    answered 
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Is  Equipped  TVith 


DISTEEL  WHEELS 


It  is  highly  significant  that  this  new  Jordan, 
the  most  recently  announced  motor  car  on 
the  market,  a  car  whose  distinguishing  appeal 
is  Beauty,  is  equipped  with  Disteel  Wheels. 
This,  we  believe,  accurately  reflects  the  judg- 
ment of  the  motor  car  industry  and  the  taste 
of  the  discriminating  motorists  of  the  world. 

The  mechanical  superiorities  of  Disteel 
Wheels,  to  owner  and  manufacturer  alike, 
are  considerations  quite  as  vital  as  Greater 


Distinction,  more  Character.  Disteel  Wheels 
are  stronger,  yet  (in  many  cases)  LIGHTER. 
They  greatly  simplify  wheel-changing  and 
tire-changing.  They  are  easily  cleaned  and 
eliminate  squeaking  and  rattling. 

In  the  greater  elegance,  safety  and  economy 
of  motoring  Disteel  Wheels  are  Science 
brought  to  the  Wheels  of  the  Motor  Car. 

We  have  a  Disteel  Wheel  Book  for  you. 


New  York  Factory  Branch:  1846  Broadway  at  61st  St. 
Boston  Factory  Branch:  925  Boylston  Street 

Chicago  Factory  Branch:  732  Michigan  Avenue 


DETROIT    PRESSED    STEEL  CO. 

1802  Mount  Elliot  i^enue 
DETROIT  .  -  -  -  MICHIGAN 
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Cross 

Sectional  View 

of  Feileral  Cord  Tire 


Wkar  Bettkr,  Longer  ^w  Save  Gasoline 


G. 


riVF,  two  cars  of  identical  weig'lit  the 
same  impetus  and  the  one  equipped  with 
Federal  Cord  tires  will  go  t/ie  farthest,  be- 
cause of  the  wonderful  flexibility  of  tlicse 
tires. 


HEIR  remarkable  resiliency  effects  easier 
and  smoother  traction. 


X  HIS  advantage  qualifies  Federal  Cord 
tires  to  save  the  car  and  tires  from  un- 
necessary wear  and  tear,  and  in  addition  to 
sa've  fuel. 


r  RICTION  and  internal  heat  are  min- 
imized because  every  cord  is  insulated  by 
impregnating  in  live  supple  rubber. 


T, 


HE  cords  are  built  up  diagonally  in 
layers,  each  layer  running  transversely  to  the 
other,  thereby  affording  tiie  greatest  possible 
strength  and  flexibility. 

X   HIS    flexibility    and    strength    is   due   to 
^upcrior  construction  methods. 


R< 


lOAD  shocks  do  not  inflict  fatal  damage 
;it  some  one  part  of  the  tire  because  all 
strains  are  equally  absorbed  by  the  iv/iole 
tire — every  cord  bears  its  quota  of  the  im- 
pact.     In   this   way  only   can  the  carcass  of 


the  tire  be  preserved  and  the  tire's  utefulncus 
prolonged. 

r  OR  this  reason  Federal  Cords  are  more 
satisfactory  to  use  and  insure  ultimate  tire 
economy. 


Ti 


HE  famous,  exclusive  Federal  tire  im- 
provement -  the  Double -Cable -Base  that 
holds  the  tire  f>ermanently  correct  upon  its 
rim  and  pern  its  the  use  of  a  soft  bead  filler 
instead  of  ordinary  hard  filler, — is  also  in- 
cluded in  our  Cord  black  tread  tires,  as  well 
as  in  our  "Rugged"  white  tread  and 
"Traffik"  black  tread  non-skid  tiren. 


A 


SK  your  dealer,   or  write  us. 


The  Fedaral  Rubber  Company  of  Illinoit — Factories,  Cadahy,  Wisconiin 

Manufacturerd  of  F<-deraI  Aiitonioliilc  Tire^,  Tiiltcn  and  Sundries.  Motoriyilc.   Biiyclc  and  CarriaKO  Tire.'",   Rubber  Heels  and  Fiber  Soles.  Horse  Shoe  Pads. 

Rubber  MattinR  and  M<-<hani>al   Rubber  Goods. 
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by  similar  liriii^  from  (In;  cuartel  iitxt,  door 
ami  from  \\u\  rtHloubts  and  Inuic-lu^s  al 
Itotli  fiids  of  the  strctit.  Kvcry  now  and 
ilu>n  tlu>  purr  of  a  machint^  yun  sounded 
abovo  tho  rifles.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  i(.  Villa  was  aitackiny:.  Would  lie 
suei'eeil?  And  if  lie  did,  what  would  Ik* 
do  to  tluv  three  or  four  Amei-icans  like 
myself?  Hastily  dn'ssing,  !  descended  into 
the  patio.  Alrea(l.>'  the  ^Mexican  jiuests 
had  fore^iatliered  there  and  were  <'r()in'liiiitj 
in  eorners  or  atjainst  walls.  A  Mexican 
wonuiii  sat  on  her  valise  hufjKinti:  a  baby  to 
lu-r  breast.  1  smih>d  by  way  of  eiicourajje- 
ment,  but  she  met  it  stonily.  Th(>  men 
were  equally  reserved.  It  Mas  at  once  ap- 
parent that  each  was  pla\iti!J:  his  individual 
}>:anie.  i)laniiinK'  his  own  j)art  and  exi)laiia- 
tion  should  the  Villistas  get  in,  and  feariuf? 
to  eooperate  or  act  singly  in  his  own  de- 
fense lest  his  action  shoidd  keconie  ul- 
timatel.^■  known  and  his  undoing.  A  ])and 
of  sheep  could  not  have  been  moi'e  supine. 

Into  this  crowd  came  a  major  of  the 
Federal  Army,  crazed  Avitli  fear.  J  had 
seen  him  the  night  before  in  the  little 
adobe  restaurant  with  cartridge  -  belt 
and  pistol,  truculent  and  cons))icuous. 
A  repulsive  -  looking  man.  He  was  a 
paymastei-  just  arrived  with  money  for 
the  troo{)s.  He  now  excitedly  and  shame- 
lessly called  for  a  suit  of  citizen's  clothes, 
as  "V^illa  would  kill  him  if  he  got  in." 
The  pistol  and  cartridge-belt  had  l>een 
hidden  that  their  telltale  evidence  might 
m)t  be  used  against  him.  In  amazement 
I  scanned  the  faces  about  us.  Not  one 
betrayed  either  surprize  or  disgust.  Any 
act,  however  disgraceful,  that  might  save 
one's  life  seemed  not  only  proper  but 
wise.  Surely  there  can  be  little  of  what 
we  know  as  honor  and  public  opinion  in 
Alexieo.  The  standards  of  our  civilization 
are  lacking.  Some  one  accommodated  the 
coward  with  a  blue  serge  suit,  and  there- 
after he  posed  as  a  "traveler." 

If  people  would  do  uothing  for  their 
own  protection,  if  they  were  incapa))le 
of  indignation  at  an  oiificer  in  their  regular 
army  acting  the  part  of  poltroon,  what  con- 
tidenee  could  be  placed  in  the  steadfastness 
of  their  soldiery?  One  instinctively  judged 
the  latter  by  the  civilians,  and  such  logic 
was  not  comforting. 

A  little  Mexican  timidly  approached 
me  and  said  in  a  low  voice:  "Arevou 
afraid?"  "What  of?"  I  ansMwed.  "Of 
V^illa,"  he  replied  in  surprize.  "If  the 
( 'arrauzistas  have  any  courage  they  should 
hold  him  off;  if  they  haven't  they  wou't," 
was  all  the  consolation  I  could  offer. 

The  nonchalance  of  these  Mords  was 
pure  bluff.  I  had  completely  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  these  people 
to  defend  themselves.  Most  of  them 
had  arms  in  their  rooms  and  we  Amer- 
icans hadn't,  and  I  was  fearful,  very 
fearful,  of  the  result.  Escape  or  hiding 
was  impossible.  We  had  to  stay  and 
face  whatever  happened.  The  little  mau 
turned  away  and  crossed  the  patio.  A 
bullet  struck  him  in  the  arm.  He  turned 
ghastly  pale,  gript  his  wounded  arm  with 
the  other  hand,  and,  seemingly  oblivious  to 
aU  aboiit  him,  started  for  the  cuartcl  to  see 
the  doctor,  leaving  a  trail  of  blood  behind. 

The  doctor,  I  was  afterward  told,  was 
too  drunk  for  service.  I  went  to  my  room 
to  get  a  tablet  to  v^rite  down  my  impres- 
sions. Two  bullets  struck  beside  the  door 
and  a  third  hit  a  post  at  the  head  of  the 
stairway  as  I  descended.  Later  I  learned 
some  Villistas  had  entered  some  of  the 
houses  )>eyond  the  railway  -  track,  had 
jjunched  loopholes  through  the  adobe  walls, 
and  were  sniping.  Someof  the'soldierseame  ' 
in  and  climbed  on  to  the  roof  above  my 


room,  amv,..;^,' 
Age,  or  lacik 


them  a  bo_\  not  oxer  fifteen, 
of  it,  is  no  bar  in  Mexico. 
It  was  but  a  shoi't  time  befoi-e  lliis  boy 
was  killed  by  a  bullet  through  his  temple. 

I  went  out  into  tiie  street  to  seci  what 
was  going  on  there.  I  was  just  in  time  to 
see  a  troop  of  ca\alry  going  int<»  action. 
They  were  a  ragged  but  i)ictures<|ue  lot. 
Soon  8ev(*ral  horses  caiim  back  witli  empty 
saxldles.  A  young  offic<T  who  bad  led 
them  was  sliot  through  the  hand,  lie  ti<'d 
a  handkerchief  around  it  and  continued 
in  service  the  rest  of  the  day.  Xeitlier 
he  nor  any  of  his  countrymen  thought  his 
act  plucky.  They  haven't  any  standards 
of  courage  or  cowardice  at  all. 

After  nim^  hours  Villa  withdrew  and 
camped  a  f(>w  miles  out  of  town  for  tlu; 
night.  He  ambushed  a  body  of  ('arrau- 
zistas who  were  marching  in  from  I'arral 
to  .limen<'Z,  and,  it  was  r^'ported,  killed 
some  400  of  them.  The  verification  of  these 
figures,  especially  for  a  foreigner,  was  im- 
possible. tVom  those  who  escaped  I  heard 
a  frank  admission  of  a  considerable  loss. 

In  front  of  the  cnarlel  the  next  morn- 
ing lay  twenty  dead  Villistas,  thrown 
in  a  pile  and  later  carted  away  and  burned. 
In  age  they  ranged  from  gi'izzled  old  men 
to  boys.  The  cuartel  was  a  one-story 
brick  ]>uilding,  possibly  two  hundred  feet 
square,  surrounding  a  patio  probably  one 
hundred  feet  square,  open  to  the  sky. 
A  brick-floored  covered  ch)ister  surrounded 
the  patio.  An  arched  opening  was  the 
entrance.  Above  it  was  the  sign  "New 
York  Hotel."  The  property  fornuTh-  be- 
longed to  a  Chinaman  who  had  been  mur- 
dered. Soldiers  passed  in  and  out,  as  did 
the  townspeople.  1  felt  a  gli  ::i)se  Mithiu 
would  be  eminently  worth  while. 

Accosting  a  yoimg  oj^cer  whom  I  had 
seen  the  day  l)efore  acting  as  "officer 
of  the  day"  and  who  had  conducted  him- 
self vdth  great  gallantry  and  coolness, 
riding  back  and  forth  in  the  zone  of  tire, 
I  asked  him  if  it  was  permissible  for  a 
sti'auger  to  enter  the  cuartel.  \iv  j-e- 
f erred  nje  to  his  colonel,  and  pointed  out  a 
tall,  sour-looking  personage'  standing  near. 
Upon  mj'  request  the  colonel  looked 
me  over  scrutinizingly  and  without  com- 
ment walked  with  me  to  the  entrance 
and  ordered  the  guard  to  let  me  pass.  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  an  order,  which  I 
did  not  hear,  to  a  petty  officer,  who  ac- 
coinpa.nied  me  within.  It  was  a  weird 
sight,  and  one  I  would  not  have  missed. 
In  the  patio  women  were  cooking  over 
little  fires  for  their  soldier  relatives— for 
the  Mexican  Army  has  no  (•ommissariat, 
each  soldier  buying  his  own  food,  and 
his  women  folk,  who  always  accompany 
him,  cooking  it. 

Soldiers  were  conung  and  going  and 
all  was  astir.  Glancing  along  the  brick- 
paved  cloister  to  right  and  left,  I  beheld 
the  dead  and  wounded,  the  former  with 
candles  burning  by  them,  their  women  folk 
crouching  by  and  occasionally  breaking 
into  lamentation.  The  wounded  lay  on  the 
floor  also,  protected  by  a  single  blanket, 
writhing  in  pain  or  stoically  quiescent. 
Conspicuous  imdeanliness  everywhere.  It 
A\'as  an  extraordinar\-  spectacle— armed 
barbarism,  destructive  as  the  plague, 
incapable  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 
Intelligent  direction — no,  that  is  not  strong 
enough — honest  purpose  was  lacking. 

The  object  of  the  Carranza  commanders, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  not  to  capture  or 
kill  Villa.  Such  a  misfortune  would  leave 
the  Army  with  no  work  to  do.  With 
ViUa  out  of  the  way,  the  government 
forces  would  be  relatively  disbanded  and 
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^^8  Garages" 

IF.  you  are  planning  to  build  a 
garage, this  booklet  contains  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  you.  It  is 
woven  around  the  pictures,  plans 
and  descriptions  of  eight  private 
garages.  Each  was  selected  because 
it  typifies  important  features  in 
garage  construction. 

This  booklet  is,  frankly,  an  advertise- 
ment, but  is  full  of  interesting  informa- 
tion of  a  general  nature,  useful  to  you  as 
a  garage  builder  tboiisli  you  may  decide 
not  to  use  the  products  it  advertises. 

A  copy  of"'i  Garages"  irill 
If  m-iit  y<in  free  <tn  re- 
qvesi.   Write  for  it  today. 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

100  Lafayette  Street 


73  East  Lake  Street 


SELF-CONTROL,  and  How  to  Secure  It 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.L».    Jl.oU  net;  by  mail,  fl.60. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


fSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Becom*^    a  lawyer.     I-egally 

/  trained  men  win  high  j>«iBition« 

'  and  biK  bucccbs  in  busintes  and 

/  public    life.     Greater   opportu- 

/  nities  now  than  ever  before.  Bo 

f  independent— be  a  leader,  Law- 

S3,&00^lar$l0,000  Annually 

-.3  guide  you  etep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
duringspare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  disaatiefied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  succegsful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  ifyou  enroll  now.  Get  our  valiiable  120  pagw 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  booka  free.    Send  for  them-now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  552-LA.    Chicago 


Electric  Light  and  Running  Water 
--      Frob  One  Plant        — 


I't  buy  two  plants 

J  the  workof  one. 

complete,  com- 

;  Kewance  plant 


and  running  water  at 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  a  plant  supplying  only 
one. 

-     ~  — '  /ftf" 


KewaneC 


COMBINATION  SYSTEM 

Running  water  under  pressure — electric  light  at  the 
turn  of  the  switch — always  on  hand.  Write  for 
free  bulletins  on  Water  Supply,  Electric  Light 
and  Sewage  Disposal  Systems. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

Koimerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 

404  Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  111. 
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The  Oil  that  keeps  pace 
with  Motor  Improvement 

T-'HE  name  Havoline  on  lubricating  oil 
epitomizes    certain  things  that  it  will 
profit  you,  as  the  owner  of  a  passenger 
car,  truck,  or  tractor,  to  remember. 

Havoline  Oil  is  one  of  the  oldest  motor 
lubricating  oils.  A  score  of  years  of  patient 
development  have  made  it  what  it  is  today. 
It  has  kept  pace  with  motor  improvement. 

Heat  will  not  break  Havoline  Oil 

The  name  Havoline  is  more  than  just  a 
guarantee  of  quaHty.  It  conveys  a  singularly 
persuasive  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser;  for 
it  is  a  symbol  of  not  only  unusual  worth,  but 
of  prolonged  years  of  craftsmanship  behiad  it. 

One  of  the  grades  of  Havoline  Oil  exactly  fills  the 
need  of  your  car,  truck,  or  tractor,  whatever  its  make, 
type,  model,  or  length  of  service.  Your  dealer  will  tell 
you  just  what  grade  of  Havoline  you  require.  Whether 
you  buy  it  by  the  gallon  for  your  car  or  by  the  barrel 
for  your  tractor,  you  will  iind  that  this  distinguished 
oil  will  save  you  repairs,  breakdowns,  idleness,  and 
expensive  replacements. 

Havoline  greases  are  compounded  of  Havoline  Oil  and 
pure,  sweet  tallow.   Clean  to  handle  and  correct  in  body 


Indian  Refining  Company,  New  York 

Incori)Or;iU'd 

Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 


i" 


the  opportunity  for  graft  would  cease. 
There  would  be  no  more  commandeering  of 
crops,  no  more  seizure  of  live  stock,  or 
looting  of  scanty  possessions  under  the  pre- 
text of  searching  for  Villa  loot;  no  more 
dictation  to  merchants,  no  more  fat  bribes 
from  them  over  the  shipment  of  freight,  no 
more  graft  in  the  pay  of  the  common  soldiers. 
If  Mexico  did  not  have  a  Villa,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  moral  of  Mr.  Bond's  view  of 
the  situation  she  would  have  to  invent  one. 
The  author  and  a  friend  later  walked  over 
to  Jimenez  to  see  what  had  happened  there 
during  the  fight.  He  teUs  of  the  trip,  and 
of  the  dramatic  end  of  the  cowardly  major 
introduced  earlier  in  the  narrative: 

On  the  way  we  passed  an  attractive- 
looking  house,  with  flowering  patio  gUmpse 
through  the  doorway.  A  mother,  her 
sister,  two  daughters,  and  a  baby  had 
resided  there.  Their  name  was  Gonzales. 
The  daughter,  the  mother  of  the  baby, 
had  married  a  Carranzista  officer  who  had 
been  killed  in  battle  some  months  ago. 
Villa  had  formerly  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  this  family,  but  the  marriage  of 
the  daughter  to  a  Carranzista  officer 
was  an  unpardonable  ofifense,  an  affront 
to  him  that  called  for  revenge.  While 
his  trusted  lieutenant,  JVIartin  Lopez,  was 
leading  the  fight  at  the  station  Villa  en- 
tered this  pretty  house.  It  was  said  that 
with  his  own  pistol  he  killed  the  entire 
family,  baby  and  all.  Thi-owing  them  into  a 
vehicle,  he  ordered  the  uncle  of  the  girl,  who 
was  reported  to  have  witnessed  the  tragedy, 
to  drive  them  to  the  cemetery,  where  they 
were  interred  in  a  shallow  trench. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  plaza  coffins 
of  three  men  who  had  been  shot  down 
the  day  before  were  being  carried  into 
the  church  for  funeral  services.  A  large 
concourse  of  people  sat  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees  of  the  pretty  plaza  and  morbidly 
watched  the  proceedings. 

The  next  morning  we  breakfasted  late. 
At  the  end  of  our  table  sat  the  cowardly 
major,  who  had  now  exchanged  civilian 
clothes  for  his  uniform.  He  was  muy 
bravo  now  and  wore  his  cartridge-belt  and 
pistol.  He  was  telling  his  companions 
that  he  was  used  to  fighting  with  machine 
guns,  and  the  number  of  ViUistas  he  had 
slaughtered  Avith  that  weapon  was  appalling 
— if  you  believed  it. 

After  breakfast  he  decided  to  go  over 
to  Jimenez,  and,  taking  a  single  soldier 
as  escort,  entered  the  little  tram-car  that 
runs  between  the  station  and  the  town. 
When  part  way  there  the  ViUistas  returned. 
Two  of  them  held  up  the  car.  The  major's 
orderly  promptly  killed  one  of  them  and 
was  himself  killed  by  the  other.  The 
machine-gun  fighter  had  an  even  break 
for  his  life,  but  he  was  a  coward  through 
and  through.  He  threw  his  pistol  and 
lielt  under  the  seat  once  again  to  simulate 
the  innocent  traveler,  but  the  telltale  uni- 
form betrayed  liim,  and  he  was  killed,  as  he 
richly  deserved  to  be. 

The  local  troops  had  been  reenforced 
by  troop-trains  of  cavalry  from  Torreon. 
Desultory  fighting  lasted  about  four  hours 
and  Villa  withdrew.  I  saw  one  of  his 
troopers  mounted  on  a  little  mule  too  slow 
to  get  away  led  in  front  of  the  cuarlel. 
Me  was  questioned,  but  made  no  answer. 
An  officer  killed  \\\m  with  his  pistol. 

The  A\Titer,  after  reaching  Parral,  re- 
iiuiined  two  months,  and  had  an  excellent 
opjiortunity  to  see  the  difficulties  of  those 
Americans  who  still  persisted  in  mining. 
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This  Truck  Is  Right, 

Says  B.  A.  Gramin 


Business  men  are  entirely  justified 
in  considering  the  ii/^-Ton  Clranim- 
Bernstein,  the  extra -value  truck. 
It  is  actually  that,  because  of  the 
superior  character,  and  the  greater 
intrinsic  worth  of  its  units. 

But  it  is  extra-value  for  another  and 
much  deeper  reason.  That  reason  is 
the  way  B.  A.  Gramm  builds  it. 

When  he  says  it  is  right,  he  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  1 8  years'  truck- 


building  experience.  His  trucks  have 
always  enjoyed  a  remarkably  good, 
clean  reputation. 

Gramm  Soundness 

In  a  154 -Ton  Truck 

ft 

All  that  Mr.  Gramm  has  learned 
about  trucks — all  that  his  engineer- 
ing skill  can  devise  to  reduce  haul- 
ing costs  and  lengthen  truck  life — 
he  puts  into  the  Gramm-Bernstein. 

This  is  apparent  by  study  of  the 
various  units  used.  Mr.  Gramm 
insists  that  his  buyers  shall  have 
not  barely  rated  capacity,  but  real 
soundness. 

In  the  i^-Ton  Gramm-Bernstein, 
for  example,  he  specifies  rear  axle 
bearings,  larger  by  one  or  two  sizes 
than  in  other  i^-ton  axles.  And 
the  entire  axle  is  built  to  the  same 
sturdy  pattern. 

Hundreds  of  truck  buyers  will  ap- 
preciate what  that  means. 


Four- Inch  Tires  and 
Vanadium  Springs 

Four-inch  tires,  Mr.  Oramm  says,  are  not 
too  large  for  l}4  tons,  l)ut  merely  (jood 
engineering. 

His  experience  shows  that  Vanadium  alloy 
springs  —  though  they  do  cost  more — are 
less  liable  to  lireakage.  So  they  are  used, 
in  ample  size  for  the  load. 

The  transmission  gears  may  seem  extra 
large  for  a  ija-ton  truck.  Mr.  (inunni 
wants  the  truck  to  he  staunch  throughout, 
and  well  alile  to  do  its  work  economically. 

A  Better  Truck  That 
Costs  More  to  Build 

Not''  that  he  has  adopted  the  practice  of 
operating  both  brakes  on  the  rear  wheels. 
This  costlier  construction  eliminates  a 
source  of  frequent  trouble  and   expense. 

Instead  of  a  one-piece  propeller  shaft,  this 
truck  carries  a  two-piece  shaft,  with  three 
imiversal  joints.  Again  a  greater  cost,  but 
the  two-piece  shaft  runs  more  smoothly 
and  without  "whip." 

For  Longer  Life  and 
Lower  Hauling  Costs 

The  chassis  frame  is  extra  strong  and  rigid. 
Six  gusseted  cross  members  keep  it  in 
alignment.   In  addition  there  are  two  stout 


*1895 

F.  O.  B.  Lima.  Ohio 

Ij^-Ton  Chassis  with  Driver's  Seat 

$  I  OyK  iJ^-Ton    Chassis   with    all-weather 
■*•  ^  '  »^  cab,  doors,  curtains  and  windshield. 

$  '21  1  K  I  K-Ton  Truck,  complete,  with  flarc- 
•"■■•  -*-^  board  express  body,  which  is  convert- 
ible into  a  slatted  express  bod\-,  and  a  covered, 
slatted  express  body. 

.?5  X  5  and  jS  x  7  Pneumatic  All-Wealher  Cord  Tires 
Furnished  as  Rxtra  Equipment. 


corner  braces  at  the  rear,  as  well  as  corner 
gussets. 

There  is  not  a  bend  in  the  entire  frame. 
That  means  still  greater  strength.  Side 
members  do  not  curve  down  at  the  front 
end,  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  form  the 
sf)riiig  hangers.  Instead,  they  arc  rein- 
forced by  hfa\y  steel-cast  corner  brackets, 
whicli  themselves  form  the  sjjfing  hangers. 

Mr.  Gramm's  whole  idea  is  to  give  his 
buyers  the  genuine  sturdiness  that  spells 
longer  life  and  lower  costs. 

Without  such  sturdiness,  the  success  and 


economy  of  any  truck  become  a  matter  of 
grave  doubt. 

In  every  detail,  the  truck  gives  evidence 
of  the  manufacturing  practice  which  has 
made  the  name  Gramm-Bernstein  mean 
fine  truck  service.  It  is  unusual  practice. 
It  produces  unusual  results.  It  is  positive 
insurance  to  the  buyer. 

All  we  ask  of  business  men  is  a  careful 
comparison  of  important  specifications, 
and  due  consideration  of  the  l8-year  ex- 
perience which  vouches  for  this  truck. 

Three -in -One  Body 
a  Leading  Feature 

Body  options  for  the  i>^-Ton  Gramm- 
Bernstein  include  our  Three -in -One  type. 
Other  standard  types  are  the  platform 
stake  and  the  slatted  stake,  each  furnished 
in  high,  low,  and  medium  styles. 

All  Gramm-Bernstein  trucks  are  chainless 
drive.   Capacities  from  i  >^  to  5  tons. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor 
Truck  Company 

Builder  of  the  first  standardized  Liberty 
iU.  S.  A.)  Truck 

Lima,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Standard  Three-in-One 
body  on  1  Vo  -  T on 
Gramm-Bernstein. 
This  shows  the  slatted 
panels  in  place. 

Above,  the  same  body  used 
as  a  flare  -  board  express 
type :  and  as  a  slatted-panel 
type,  with  tarpaulin  carriers. 
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>and  SEATTLE  endorses  Republic  IhicKs 


Seattle  probably  has  more  miles  of  steep 
grades  than  any  other,  city  in  America. 
The  constant  uphill  grind  is  trying  on 
motor  trucks. 

.  But  it  is  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles 
that  Republic  quality  shows  itself  most 
significantly. 

Frye  fit  Company,  well-known  packers, 
bought  their  first  Republic  several  years 
ago  and  have  steadily  added  more  until 
they  now  have  eleven.  They  say:  "The 
satisfactory  service  which  our  first  Republic 
Truck  gave  us  has  been  duplicated  by 
every  Republic  we  own." 

Cudahy  Packing  Company  operate  15 
Republic  Trucks.  They  say:  "Our  Re- 
public Trucks  are  the  most  satisfactory 
trucks  which  we  have  in  service." 

E.  B.  Holmes  Lumber  &  Fuel  Company 
say:  "Our  hauling  problem  is  a  difficult  one, 
but  Republics  have  solved  it  absolutely, 
handling  overloads  of  heavy  materials 
economically  over  all  sorts  of  roads." 

Whiz  Fish  Company  have  used  Republic 


Trucks  for  four  years  and  they  say:  "The 
first  Republic  we  bought  is  still  working 
perfectly.  As  our 'business  has  expanded 
we  have  added  more  and  expect  eventually 
to  use  nothing  but  Republics." 

From  practically  every  Seattle  user  have 
come  similar  expressions  of  approval.  They 
are  buying  more  Republics  whenever  they 
add  to  their  fleets.  The  number  of  Republics 
in  Seattle  is  growing  at  a  rate  that  is  signifi- 
cant to  the  truck  buyer  who  seeks  an  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  best  truck  to  buy. 

Not  only  in  Seattle  but  wherever  trucks 
are  used  you  will  find  Republic  perform- 
ance emphatically  endorsed  by  the  repeat 
orders  for  Republic  Trucks  which  owners 
consistently  continue  to  place. 

More  than  1400  Republic  Service  Sta- 
tions, so  located  that  every  part  of  the 
United  States  is  served  efficiently,  con- 
tribute to  the  satisfaction  of  Republic 
Truck  users. 

REPUBLIC  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  INC. 
Alma,  Michigan 


The  **  Yellow   Chassis"   Trucks  —  that  serve  so  well 

Kepublic  Special,  with  body $1295        Model  12:  2  Ton,  chassis    $2275 

ModellO:!  Ton,  with  Ej-press  body... .  1535        Model  19:  2-2},i  Ton,  chassis 2395 

.Hodel  11:  l}i  Ton,chas&is iS»5        Model  20:  3^  Ton,  chassis  3i5n 

.Ml  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Alma,  Michigan 


Some  Seattle  Uteri 
of  Republic  Trucks 

Faoifii'  Telephone  A  Teii'- 

grspb  Co. 
The  Rentoii  Hill  FuelO). 
The  Pioneer  Transfer  C'>. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Western  Cooperage  Co. 
rhe  Ericksou  Eng.  Co. 
I,    B.  Peck  Fuel  Co. 
Sylvester  Br«>s.  Co. 
Soutli  Park  Lumber  C\>. 
Washington  Fish  ^■ 

Oyster  Co..  Inc. 
Main  Fish  Co..  In.'. 
A.  Magnauo  Co. 
Italian  Importing  C^«. 
Pnget  Sound  Traction 

Light  &  Power  Co. 
T.  G.  Fox  «  Co. 
Frje  &  Company 
Standard  Confec.  Co. 
The  H.  F.  Norton  Co. 
Parisian  Chocolate  Co. 
Wet  Wash  Laundry.  Inc. 
Fobes  Supply  Co. 
tJreen  Lake  Transfer  Co. 
Klliutt  Bay  Mill  O: 
H.  Latter  &  Co. 
Leschi  Dairy  Co. 
Blackstock  Lumber  0>. 
E,  B.  Holmes  Lumber  Co. 
Occident  Lumber  & 

Timber  Co. 
Pacific  Door  &  Mfg.  Co. 
<\>ast  Conserve  Co. 
Oriental  Express  Co. 
South  Seattle  Tallow  Co 
Three  Girls  Bakery 
The  Togo  Company 
West  Seattle  Dairy 
Smith  ."i;  Bloxom 
Paper  Warehouse  Co. 
Schwabacher  Hdw.  Co. 
Barrett  Company 
Enterprise  Fiirnitnr<' 
Gray  Bros. 
St.  Marie  Fuel  Co. 
Rovig  Lumber  Co. 
Hainier  .lunk  Co. 


'Ifh-    Lilciiiis    I )i first  for    \/r/\     lO.    I') I')         III 


He  ffivi'S  a  cloar-cnit  first-hand  accuiiiil  of 
these  so-called  "exploiters  of  Mexieo," 
and  defends  them  and  their  activities  with 
vigor.     In  his  own  words: 

One  sncli  mine  was  worked  for  years 
with  little  or  no  profit.  Tiie  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver  now  made  it  i)rofitable.  It 
was  in  charfje  of  a  yoiinjr  man  in  the  early 
thirties  who  iiad  stnck  to  iiis  job  throufrh 
jjood  limes  ami  bad.  Twice  tlmy  had  been 
oblifjed  to  Hee,  but  both  times  he  and  his 
staff  returned  and  took  up  tiieir  tasks  at 
the  first  opi)ortunity,  always  j)r('pared  for 
rtifjht  witli  a  bunch  of  j;ra in-fed  horses, 
and  always  retiring  with  loaded  pistol  and 
rifle  by  their  beds  if  fight  and  not  fliglit 
should  t)e  necessary. 

These  are  the  kind  of  people  one  lu-ars 
occasioTiaily  ri'f erred  to  as  "exploiters  of 
Mexico  aiul  the  Alexicans."  They  have 
kept  the  comitiunity  aiivt>.  Tludr  wages 
have  been  the  sole  supjxn't  of  a  starving 
and  pilfered  population.  Wlien  the  in- 
fluenza struck  the  place  and  carried  off 
1,500  out  of  a  population  of  8,000  thej- 
posted  notices  that  employees  and  their 
families  would  }>e  given  corn  free.  I  do 
not  for  one  moment  infer  that  all  these 
people  were  in  Mexico  for  any  other  pur- 
l)ose  than  gain,  but  1  do  assert  that  tlieir 
efforts  to  that  end  resulted  in  a  greater 
charity — if  charity  means  helping  people  to 
live  who  could  not  live  otherwise — than 
all  the  etforts  of  those  exalted  souls  safely 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande  who  criticize  and 
decry  such  legitimate  gain  as  exploitation. 

For  the  Mexicans  themselves  I  have 
the  greatest  affection.  They  are  the 
politest,  most  patient  people  imaginable, 
and  those  foreigners  who  have  any  art  in, 
or  believe  in,  manners  will  find  the  practise 
of  them  M'iU  bring  the  reward  of  an  even 
greater  courtesy  than  they  proffer,  for 
the  Mexican  is  born  polite.  Villa  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  strong  man  gone  wrong.  He 
has  wonderful  powers  of  leadership,  but 
the  cruelty  and  suspicion  of  the  ignorant. 
He  has  all  his  life  been  an  enemy  of  society, 
and  when  there  shall  be  evidently  a  man 
pitted  against  him  who  holds  his  own  honor 
and  that  of  his  country  above  all  else  Villa 
will  perish. 

Jack  Ne\ille,  of  the  Newspaper  Enter- 
prise Association,  sends  a  more  recent 
report  on  Mexican  conditions,  from  the 
mysterious  purlieus  of  Mexico  City  itself. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  his  dispatch, 
which  bears  the  date  of  April  22,  but 
significantly  contains  no  mention  of  the 
contemporaneous  lively  revolutionary'  do- 
ings down  there,  has  been  subject  to  the 
Mexican  censorship.  According  to  this 
authority  CaiTanza  is  acting  as  a  barrier 
between  his  people  and  predatory  interests 
that  desire  Mexican  oil  rather  than  the 
good  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Neville's  report, 
which  includes  an  interview  with  Carranza, 
begins  with  mention  of  that  "spite  fence" 
along  the  Rio  Grande: 

Along  the  Rio  Grande  extends  one  of  the 
world's  oldest,  ugliest,  and  most  dangerous 
spite-fences.  Across  it  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  look  askance;  through  it 
Villa  came  raging;  beyond  it  Pershing 
took  the  trail  of  retribution;  over  it 
Zimmermann  tried  to  launch  invasion; 
against  it  revolutions  have  come  crashing, 
while  to-day  rumors  of  Japanese  land 
grants  and  echoes  of  the  international  oil 
controversy  hiu-dle  it  to  disquiet  Washing- 
ton and  the  ])eace  conferees. 

Mutiuxl  understanding  only  can  level  this 


J 


Service 


Continental  Service  has  two  distinct 
features. 

First,  the  service  rendered  by  the  pipe 
itself;  second,  the  service  rendered  by 
our  experts,  both  in  construction  and 
consultation. 

We  are  specialists  in  hydraulic  installa- 
tion, and  maintain  a  service  department 
of  highly  trained  experts  to  consult  with 
your  engineer. 

If  you  specify — 


CONTIMENm 


you  will  get  more  per  dollar  in- 
vested because  you  are  assured 
greater  economies  in  operation, 
as  well  as  installation.  These 
economies  are  recognized  by 
engineers  the  world  over. 

U^rite  us  or  nave  your  engineer 
write  for  informational  booklet. 


CONTINENTAL  PIPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

General  Office:  Seattle,  Washington  Eastern  Office:  3904  Woohvorth  BIdg..  New  York  City 

Successors  to 
Pacific  Coa,-t  Pipe  Co..  Seattle  Portland  Wood  Pipe  Co.,  Portland 

\\  ashinEton  Pipe  S:  Foundry  Co..  Tacoma  National  Tank  &  Pipe  Co.  (Pipe  Dept.  only),  Portland 
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Indigestion  is  the  most 

universal  of  human 

complaints 

IT  is  rare  to  find  a  successful  American 
business  man  or  woman  who  has   not 
suffered  more  or  less  from  some  slight 
form  of  indigestion,  causing  distress  after 
eating. 

To  many  an  individual,  dyspepsia  is  the 
price  of  success  —  the  direct  result  of 
neglecting — often  abusing — one's  digestion, 
eating  hurriedly,  irregularly  and  under 
high  mental  strain. 

And  yet  how  greatly  the  consequences 
of  this  neglect  could  be  reduced  by  the 
routine,  systematic  use  of  my  original 
pepsin  chewing  gum  for  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  after  every  meal.  An  adequate 
flow  of  saliva  w^ould  be  assured,  the  diges- 
tive processes  aided  and  nerve  tension 
relaxed,  with  its  essential  improvement  in 
the  gastric  blood  supply. 

In  a  word,  chewing  Beeman's  Original 
Pepsin  Gum  will  bring  prompt  relief  to 
many  a  sufferer — and  in  a  manner  pleas- 
ant, safe  and  convenient. 


fjpe^rruurt/ 


AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 

Chicatfo 


San   Francisco 


I.: 


l)nrri(r  of  niisinKl«>rs1jinding — -and  America 
has  no  V)is:K«^r  imiiu^diate  fortign  problem. 

With  that  eonstautly  in  mind,  1  have 
spent  four  mouths  beyond  the  border  to 
^\Tite  the  unbiased  and  uneensored  truth 
about  mysterious  Mexieo  to-day. 

I  have  talked  with  Carranza  and  his 
Cabinet;  with  peon  and  don;  with 
ji:o\'ernors.  generals,  oil-operators,  and 
skulking  rebels;  ranchers,  business  men, 
and  washerwomen — gathering  facts,  im- 
pressions, and  confidences  supprest,  col- 
ored, or  overlooked  during  the  war,  and 
now  of  greater  importance  than  ever 
before  to  every  American. 

First  of  all,  Venustiano  Carranza,  the 
President. 

To  understautl  what  JSIexico  is  doing,  and 
is  likely  to  do,  it  is  necessarj'  to  know  "the 
Old  Alan,"  active  head  of  Carranza  &  Com- 
pany, representing  some  16,000,000  people, 
who  are  our  oldest,  tho  most  aloof ,  neighbors. 

Three  times  I  have  seen  and  talked 
with  him. 

First,  as  a  soldier,  during  the  Madero 
revolution,  walking  almost  unnoticed  about 
a  camp — a  tall,  erect,  quiet  man.  Again, 
in  the  "Desert  of  Lions,"  heavily  guarded, 
at  a  private  picnici  to  which  1  accompanied 
his  offieial  party.  The  third  time,  a  few 
days  ago,  in  the  Presidential  chamber, 
where  he  talked  to  me  freelj-  and  frankly 
about  Mexico's  reconstruction,  acute  ques- 
tions affecting  his  country-  and  ours,  of 
disquieting  internal  aifairs. 

In  the  anteroom  oil  kings,  governors, 
generals,  and  workingmen,  all  waiting  for  a 
word  with  Carranza.  were  endeavoring  to 
be  '' ftintjmtico" — a  term  compounding  po- 
liteness and  good-fellowshij)  that  speaks 
volumes  in  an  understanding  of  Mexico. 

From  the  courtyard  arose  the  strains 
of  a  Yankee  jazz  step.  It  was  suggestive 
of  what  Mexico's  President  is  doing  for  his 
nation — jazzing'  the  country  from  sloth  to 
energy;  (converting  peons  into  scientific 
farmers  and  skilled  workmen;  making 
merchants,  mainifacturers,  and  profes- 
sional men  of  the  sons  of  the  idle  rich. 

n«  talked  to  ine  about  oil,  Mexico's  point 
of  sharpest  conflict  with  the  Powers;  of  edu- 
cation, economics,  revolution,  and  politics. 

"Next  year,"  he  said,  "is  my  last  in  the 
Presidential  chair,"  explaining  that  he 
would  not  splinter  the  first  plank  in  his 
revolutionary  i)latform  by  accepting  an 
extension  of  tenure.  "While  1  am  here, 
1  will  fight  for  Mexico. 

"We  only  want  what  is  rightfully  ours," 
he  said,  referrins;  to  the  oil  controversy  now 
(M'hoing  around  the  world.  "The  oil  belongs 
to  Mexico.  Every  foreign  oil  interest  in 
the  country  already  has  taken  out  of  the 
ground  more  money  than  it  has  expended. 

"We  must,  and  intend  to,  break  oil 
ni()noi)oly  in  Mexico. 

"If  Congress  amends  or  changes  the 
proposed  oil  law,  1  a\  ill  not  objtKJt,  as  long 
as  it  is  constitutional  and  does  not  conflict 
will)  the  best  inl (Tests  of  all  the  p(>()ple." 

Foreign  interests,  he  told  me,  had  said 
and  done  things  which  might  lead  to  serious 
consequences.  "But,"  he  contimied,  "we 
trust  tile  sound  judgment  of  the  American 
])(H)])le." 

He  declared  rebels  were  to-day  receiAnng 
aid  from  foreign  souT'ces.  aid  without  which 
scattering  rev(jlt  would  immediately  col- 
lapse and  which  was  one  big  obstacle 
toward  better  foreign  relations. 

Speaking  of  a  successor,  Carranza  as- 
sured me  that  he  would  throw  his  moral 
sui)port  to  no  one  (candidate  against  any 
other  in  next  years  Presidential  election. 

"You  have  studied  us,"  he  said  as  I 
was  leaving.  "  You  know  something  about 
IIS.      1  hope  you  will  write  the  truth — for 
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"I  See  Most  of  the  New  Model 
Appliances  Have  Them  Now — 

— and  no  wonder,  for.  this  push-button  switch  is  the  biggest  little  con- 
venience I  ever  saw." 

It  is  more  than  a  convenience,  too,  for  it  saves  current — makes  ap- 
pliances last  longer — prevents  socket  and  cord  burn-outs. 

C-H  Seventy-Fifty  Switch  is  now  being  fitted  by  many  manufacturers  to  their 
latest  toasters  and  irons.  Attached  right  to  the  cord,  it  gives  control  of  current 
without  touching  either  connector  plug  or  socket.  Just  press  the  white  button  for 
"on"  and  the  black  for  "off." 


Saves  Electricity 


On  an  iron  it  tells  you  instantly  whether  the  current  is 
on  or  off — no  danger  of  leaving  it  on  by  mistake  and 
possibly  scorching  the  clothes.  You  use  current  only 
as  you  need  it. 

On  a  toaster,  it  enables  you  to  turn  off  the  current  be- 
tween slices — without  yanking  at  the  plug,  without 
burning  the  fingers,  and  without  spilling  th«  toast. 
Current  saved  too. 

Prevents  Burn-outs 

Most  sockets  now  in  use  were  designed  for  lamp-bulb 


service,  which  takes  but  little  current.  This  switch  pro- 
tects them  against  the  ten-fold  strain  of  electrical  appli- 
ances— keeps  the  latter  in  good  working  condition — 
avoids  delays,  waiting  for  iron  or  toaster  to  be  repaired. 

Modernize  Your  Appliances! 

You  can  have  this  switch-convenience  on  the  older  - 
model  toaster  or  iron  you  have.  Take  one  of  your  cords 
to  your  dealer  and  he  will  put  a  C  -  H  Seventy-Fifty 
Switch  on  it  for  75  cents.  Use  It  awhile  and  you  will  see 
why  all  the  more  modern  electrical  appliances  come  C-H 
Switch-equipped. 


.  -i;u.:>sov: 


When  you  buy  a  new  appliance,  look  for  the  C-H  Seventy-Fifty  Switch 
If    your    dealer    can't    supply    you,    we    will    send    switch    on    receipt    of    75    cents 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg,   Co, 

Milwaukee,   Wisconsin 


ON 


OFF 


C'H 


g^eit 


UnovSWITCMES 
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THE  overbalancing  argument 
for  KEYSTONE  Copper 
Steel  Sheets  and  Terne  Plates 

is  the  fact  that  this  material  lasts  longest 
under  actual  service  conditions— because 
time  and  weather  have  proved  it.  Look 
for  the  Keystone  below  regular  brands. 


Full  weight. 

Galvanized — 


Roofing  Products 


The  mark  of  Quality! 


as  formed  from  APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets 
give  unequaled  service.  Demand  this  material  for  Roofing,  Siding,  Cor- 
nices, Spouting,  Gutters,  Tanks,  Flumes,  Cisterns,  Culverts,  Silos,  and  all 
exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  copper-steel  base  is  a  factor  for  service  that 
buyers  and  users  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  Terne  Plates  (Roofing  Tin 
Plates)  are  carefully  manufactured  and  are  highest  qual- 
ity in  every  particular — specially  adapted  for  residences 
and  public  buildings.     Send  for  interesting  booklets. 

We  manufacture  Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Products  of  every  description  and  for  every 
known  purpose— Black  and  Galvanized  Sheets,  Corrugated  and  Formed  Roofing  Prod- 
ucts, Tin  and  Terne  Plates,  Automobile  Sheets,  Electrical  Sheets,  Special  Sheets,  etc. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


truth  only  is  a  firm  basis  for  international 
understanding  and  amit3-." 

Carranza  is  to-day  the  real  pilot  of 
Mexico — let  no  one  mistake  that.  And 
his  "company,"  the  people  of  twenty-one 
of  the  twenty-eight  states  now  under  civil 
government,  as  well  as  most  of  those  in  the 
other  states,  are  trusting  and  following  his 
demonstrated  leadership. 

I  came  to  interview  him  only  after 
months  of  sizing  him  up  by  his  adminis- 
trative acts,  through  information  gathered 
from  heart  to  hide  of  Mexico,  from  friend 
and  enemjr;  and  what  he  told  me  and  his 
manner  of  telling  it  corroborated  my 
previous  impressions  of  him. 

Every  one  concedes  his  honesty.  Under 
his  regime  Mexico  has  taken  the  up-grado 
and  conditions  are  rapidly  impro\ang. 

Any  pro-Germanism  that  may  have 
existed  is  dead,  never  to  revive. 

Foreign  investments  are  welcome,  but 
monopolies  will  not  be  tolerated. 

And,  without  any  doubt,  the  day  of 
unchecked  foreign  exploitation  of  Alexicans 
and  their  natural  resources  is  definitely 
past — most  assuredly,  as  far  as  Carranza 
and  eompanj'^  are  concerned. 


ADMIRAL  KOLCHAK,  DICTATOS  OF 
OMSK,  WHO   MAY  RULE  RUSSIA 


'T^HERE  is  a  man  with  a  serious  look 
-^  on  his  face  at  C^msk,  Siberia,  whose 
name  is  Alexander  Vassilievitch  Kolchak. 
He  is  a  Russian  admiral,  and  he  maj'  well 
look  serious,  for  on  him  at  this  moment 
rests  no  less  a  task  than  evolving  order  out 
of  the)  sanguinary  chaos  and  devastation 
that  have  raged  in  the  once  mighty  empire 
of  the  Czars  for  the  last  two  years.  He  is 
the  most  prominent  leader  of  the  forces 
opposing  the  Bolshevik  regime,  and  Frairee, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy  have  alreadj^ 
intimated  their  intention  of  recognizing 
the  Omsk  dictatorate  presided  over  by 
him  as  the  sole  de  focto  go^'e^nment  of 
Russia.  Admiral  Kolchak  is  a  good  friend 
of  Rear-Admiral  J.  H.  Glennon,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  a  dramatic  story 
is  told  of  how  the  latter  once  saved  the  life 
of  the  Russian  Admiral,  following  a  mutiny. 
Wh  n  the  Czar  abdicated,  Kolchak  sup- 
ported the  Provisional  Government  set 
up  imder  Prince  Lvoff.  L^•off's  adminis- 
tration was  overthrown  to  make  Avay  for 
Kerensky,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  put 
Kolchak  out  of  the  way,  it  being  realized 
by  the  Kerenskj^  faction  that  the  Admiral 
would  be  an  obstacle  to  carrying  out  their 
plans.  What  hapi)ened,  including  the 
part  played  by  Admiral  Glennon,  is  thus 
related  by  Frederick  Cunhffe-Oweu  in  the 
New  York  Sun: 

Kerensky  lent  himself  to  their  projects. 
He  visited  Sebastopol,  Odessa,  and  other 
cities  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  and  preached 
not  only  on  shore,  but  also  on  board  the 
various  men-of-war  the  doctrines  of  revo- 
lution and  of  the  perfect  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  mast  with  their  officers 
on  the  quarter-deck.  His  words  and  the 
German-Bolshevik  propaganda  bore  fruit. 
The  sailors  rose  against  their  commanders. 
The\-  arrested  the  Admiral  on  his  own 
flag-ship  and  exacted  of  him  the  surrender 
of  his  sword.  This  sword  was  a  golden- 
hilted  sword  of  honor,  presented  to  him 
])v  his  fellow  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St. 
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Ooorfjo,  for  tlio  horoism  whicli  Ik^  h.ad  dls- 
playod  in  llio  (i(*f(Uis<»  of  Port  Artluir 
during  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
of  fourteen  years  ago.  The  Admiral  rtv 
fused  to  comply  with  the  d(>mand. 

"This  sword,''  ho  exclaim«<d,  "I  Mon  at 
the  cost  of  my  blood  at  Port  Arthur  fighlinj,^ 
against  our  country's  cuicmies.  You  are  not 
worthj^  so  much  as  to  lay  a  finger  on  i(." 

Then  ho  flung  the  sword  into  the  sea, 
following  its  flight  with  his  eyes,  turned 
on  liis  heel,  and  etired  to  his  cabin.  But 
a  guard  was  shortly  afterwai-d  placed 
at  its  door  and  he  was  kept  in  close  con- 
finement there  in  port  at  Sebastopol,  while 
on  shore  every  pressin-e  was  brouglit  by  the 
Bolsheviki  and  by  their  German  allies  to 
bear  upon  the  sailor  Sorieta  to  complete 
tlu)  wholesale  slaugliter  of  the  oificers 
of  the  fleet  by  putting  him  to  death. 

The  sailors  had  yielded  to  the  pressure 
put  upon  them  in"  the  matter  and  were 
preparing  to  hang  Kolchak,  when  sud- 
denly and  quite  unexpectedly  Rear- 
Admiral  Glennon,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  a  friend  of  former  years,  made  a 
dramatic  appearance  upon  the  scene.  He 
had  come  to  Russia  as  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  special  embassy  of  Elihu 
Root,  had  been  warned  by  another  mutual 
friend.  Captain  Crombie,  Naval  Attache 
of  the  British  Embassy  at  Petrograd 
(afterward  miurdered  by  the  Bolsheviki), 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  hastened  to 
Sebastopol.  Glennon  arrived  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  made  his  appearance  at  a  big 
meeting  of  the  sailor  Soviet,  addrest  them 
as  a  brother  member  of  the  same  profession, 
as  a  representative  of  the  greatest  democ- 
racy in  the  world,  and  as  a  member  of  a 
mission  that  had  come  from  the  United 
States  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing 
help  and  encouragement  to  the  Russian 
people  in  their  new-found  liberty  and 
emancipation.  He  spoke  to  much  to  the 
point  and  with  such  sailorUke  directness  and 
eloquence  that  Kolchak,  instead  of  being 
put  to  death,  was  released  with  honor, 
and  even  with  apologies,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  return  unharmed  with  Admiral 
Glennon  to  Petrograd. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Prince  Lvofif  the 
adherents  of  the  provisional  government 
which  he  had  represented  gathered  about 
Admiral  Kolchak  at  Omsk.  They  have 
given  him  their  allegiance  as  dictator  and 
the  leader  of  the  forces  opposed  to  Bol- 
shevism in  Russia.  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States  had  oifieially  rec- 
ognized the  Lvoff  government,  and  after 
it  was  superseded,  it  is  said  that  the  two 
former  nations  have  at  their  own  expense 
maintained  Russian  Charges  d'Affaires  in 
their  countries  as  representatives  of  Admiral 
Kolchak's  government  at  Omsk ;  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  United  States  has  not 
been  doing  the  same  thing.     For  we  read: 

Most  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mus- 
covite Empire,  who  justly  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  personal  representatives  of  the 
Czar,  resigned  their  offices  to  Charges 
d'Affaires  when  Nicholas  II.  was  com- 
pelled to  abdicate.  But  altho  some  of 
them  could  ill  afford  it,  they  were  prompted 
by  sentiments  of  chivalry  and  of  loyalty 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  their  emoluments, 
of  their  right  to  a  pension,  and  of  their 
entire  future;  among  the  number  being 
George  BakhmetefT,  who  is  so  fond  of 
America  that  he  has  continued  to  make  his 
home  here  ever  since.  But  what  is  not 
generally  known  is  that  the  Charges 
d'Affaires   of    Russia   in    London   and   in 
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EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 


Comfortable,    Efficient,    Fashionable 

It  has  taken  more  than  fifty  years  to  produce  the  per- 
fect eyeglass  or  spectacle  mounting  as  represented  in  the 
Shur-on.  The  latest  Shur-on  is  the  visible  expression  of 
what  applied  skill  and  the  will  to  serve  best  can  accomplish. 
If  your  eyes  need  glasses,  they  need  the  best  and  you  nat- 
urally want  Shur-on s.  Supplied  by  optical  specialists 
everywhere. 

Quality 
Beyond 
Question 

£".  Kirstein  Sons  Co, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Shur-on 
Optical  Products 

Est.  1864  Rochester.  N.  Y.. 
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So  you  may  be  sure  to  get  the  satis- 
factory results  Shur-ons  alone  can  grive, 
look  for  the  name  stamped  in  the 
bridge  as  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
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LOOSE  LEAF 
POST  BINDERS 


if 


FOR  TEMPORARY  OR  PERMANEIMT   BINDING 


PROMISCUOUS  buying  of  Account  Books  results 
in  loss  of  time,  money  and  office  efficiency.  As 
blank  books  are  the  cornerstones  of  business, 
intelligent  care  should  be  used  in  their  selection. 
National  Blank  Books  secure  you  "The  Utmost  in 
Value,"  and  conveniently  answer  every  possible  record- 
ing and  accounting  requirement.  Always  ask  your 
stationer  for  "Nationals"  and  look  for  the  Eagle 
Trademark  in  every  book  you  buy. 

Bound  Books  and  Loose  Leaf  Devices 
National  Blank  Book  Company,   Holyoke,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BERTHIERVILLE,  P.   Q.,  CANADA  LONDON 
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liOckaOooSi,  Greene  &  Co  .  Engineers 
Bedford  Stone  and  Construction  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Contractors 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  COMPANY.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Uniform  and  practically  shadowless  distribution  of  daylight  on  every  machine  is  the  deairahle  result  achieVect 

in  this  modern  plant  through  the  use  of  27 .560  square  feet  of  Standard  Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows. 

The  ventilators  are  easili)  opened  and  closed  by  Fenestra  Mechanical  Operators 


STANDARDIZATION 

— An  Industrial  Essential 


Standardization  of  material  and  effort  is 
the  keynote  to  present  day  construction. 

Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows  are  a 
standardized  product.  For  tKis  reason, 
they  generally  cost  no  more  and  in 
many  cases  cost  less  than  ordinary  wood 
sasK. 

Fenestra  Standardization  means  quick 
deliveries.  The  use  of  Fenestra  Sash  in 
any  structure  will  assist  the  owner  in  prop- 


erly and  speedily  working  out  his  con- 
struction and  production  problems. 

And  Fenestra  Sash  assures  li^ht,  ventila- 
tion, protection — bi^^er  and  better  pro- 
duction. 

There  are  popular  types  of  Fenestra  to 
meet  any  requirement.  Fenestra  Solid 
Steel  Windows  have  nation-wide  distribu- 
tion. Your  contractor  or  building  supply 
man  can  obtain  them  for  you. 


DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

2501  East  Grand  Boulevard  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Paris  and  tluHr  embassies  and  consulates 
have  boon  maintained  over  since  at  the 
expense  of  the  Britisli  and  French  fjovern- 
nients,  since  no  funds  from  I'etro^rad  were 
available  for  tlie  purpose. 

Only  the  other  day  in  London  the  Rritisli 
Undi>r  Secretary  of  Statt>  for  For(>it,Mi 
Affairs,  speaking  in  reply  to  a  question 
in  th(>  House  of  Commons,  admitted  tliat 
the  Charf^e  d'AlTaires,  Nicholas  Nal)oko(T, 
appointed  by  the  provisional  fjovernment 
of  Prince  Lvofi'  in  February,  1917,  to  take 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Muscovite  Embassy 
in.  London,  had  been  iruiintained  ever 
since  at  the  expense  of  the  English  Foreign 
Office,  and  was  recognized  as  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  Omsk  government  of  Ad- 
miral Kolchak,  "with  whi(di  las  Majesty's 
Government  is  in  direct  relations." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
the  United  States  Government  lias  con- 
tributed anything  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  Russian  Embassy  of  Boris  Bakh- 
meteff  at  Washington  and  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  Muscovite  consulates  and  consulates-; 
.general  in  America  since  the  Bolshevikii 
obtained  the  upper  Kahd  and  the  dispatch 
of  money  from  Russia  Avas  suspended. 
Boris  Bakhmeteff  is  very  far  from  being  a 
millionaire,  and  consuls,, do;  not  roU  in 
wealth.  The  cost  of  maintaining  con- 
sulates, with  all  the  staff  of  clerks  and  the 
renting  of  oiiices,  is  no  mere  child's  play. 
Somebody  has  been  defraying  the  expenses. 
Who  is  it  if  not  Uncle  Sam? 


DISSIPATED  FISH  — The  drug -habit 
may  be  acquired  by  fish  as  well  as  by 
humans.  In  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  V.  E.  Shel- 
ford  tells  of  some  interesting  experiments 
in  this  direction.  Our  quotations  are  from 
an  abstract  in  The  Little  Journal  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.).     Says  this  paper: 

"He  provided  a  shallow  tank  for  them 
into  which  water  flowed  at  one  end  with  a 
drug  in  solution  and  at  the  other  end  with- 
out the  drug.  The  outlet  was  in  the  middle 
so  that  the  fish  had  complete  freedom 
to  swim  away  from  the  drug  or  into  it  and 
to  select  any  concentration.  His  first 
experiment  was  with  carbon  dioxid,  giving 
the  fish  a  kind  of  attenuated  plain  soda- 
water.  They  swam  into  it  and  backed 
away  again  with  protruded  lower  hp  and 
lifted  gills,  but,  despite  what  seemed  like 
coughing  and  gulping,  they  did  not  turn 
away  from  it.  Perhaps  they  were  practising 
up  against  a  sporting  life  to  come.  With 
morphin  there  was  no  apparent  rejection 
even  at  first.  They  soon  became  suifi- 
ciently  addicted  to  it  to  swim  over  to  the 
inlet  of  the  morphin  solution  and  stay 
there.  Some  kept  away  from  the  greatest 
concentration,  while  others  became  regu- 
lar dope  fiends.  With  cocain,  after  a  short 
exposure  they  refused  to  leave  the  solu- 
tion inlet  and  remained  close  to  it  until 
they  died  from  its  effects.  With  ethyl 
or  grain  alcohol  they  soon  learned  where  a 
solution  of  about  10  per  cent,  was  to  be 
found  and  stayed  there  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. They  are  reported  to  have  become 
'semi-intoxicated,'  but  just  how  drunk  a 
semi-intoxicated  fish  is  we  are  unable  to 
say.  A  tadpole  basked  cheerfully  in  a 
20  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol  and  water 
which  has  the  killing  power  of  average 
whisky  mixed  half  and  half  with  water. 
What  a  full-grown*  bullfrog  would  do 
under  such  a  temptation  it  is  difficult  to 
guess.  Perhaps  he  'would  a-wooing  *go.' 
Scientific  research  often  confirms  estab- 
lished traditions.  Goldfish  preferred  the 
strength  of  a  full-bodied  wine  for  theirs." 
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HOW  NOT  TO  TIRE 


'1^1  liEDNESS  may  bo  proventod  before 
^  it  comes,  or  may  ])o  cured  afterward. 
How  both  th(we  things  may  be  dow  is 
told  by  Loui.sa  C.  Lippitt,  R.N.,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Fatigue,  and  How  to 
Prevent  It,"  contributed  to  Tabic  Talk, 
the  National  Food  Magazine  (Coop(;rstown, 
N.  Y.).  F'atigue,  Miss  Lippitt  tells  us, 
is  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally 
dangerous.  If  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  prevent  overfatigue,  our  powers  of  ac- 
complishment will  be  increased.  We  often 
force  ourselves  to  go  on  when  we  are  not 
doing  good  work,  simply  because  we  have 
not  the  good  judgment  to  stop.  A  few 
minutes  of  rest  in  the  midst  of  work  may 
mean  eificiency  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  Miss  Lippitt  goes  on  tQi/say  in 
substance: 

"There  are  times  in  every  one's  life 
when  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  reserve 
capital  of  nervous  strength  which  nature 
provides,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
ought  to  be  an  every-day  procedure.  To 
economize  on  rest,  sleep,  and  fresh  air  is 
to  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish.  In 
modern  studies  of  efficiency  it  has  been 
found  that  more  work  is  often  accom- 
plished by  shortening  the  hours  of  labor. 
A  committee  appointed  to  study  the 
health  of  British  munition-workers  found 
that  the  hourly  output  of  one  hundred 
women  who  were  making  fuses  increased 
23  per  cent,  when  the  weekly  hours  of 
labor  were  reduced  from  68.2  to  59.7,  and 
the  hourly  output  of  twenty-seven  men  at 
heavy  work  increased  24  per  cent,  when 
their  hours  were  reduced  from  61.5  to 
56.2  each  week. 

"What  is  the  explanation  of  this?  In 
all  that  we  do,  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, the  nervous  system  is  the  con- 
trolling power;  it  not  only  directs  all  the 
movements  of  the  muscles,  but  it  also 
regulates  the  heat  and  controls  the  secre- 
tions of  the  body.  The  cells  of  the  nervous 
system  are  biult  up  during  rest  and  sleep, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  body  should 
be  rested  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  sleep 
taken  to  enable  the  nerve  -  cells  to 
recuperate. 

"There  are  various  symptoms  of  fatigue. 
When  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  day  is  too 
great  to  be  repaired  by  a  night's  sleep, 
and  we  wake  up  tired,  something  is  wrong. 
Danger  signals  which  it  is  well  to  note  are: 
loss  of  appetite,  insomnia,  increase  of 
fatigue  disproportionate  to  the  output  of 
work,  mental  depression,  lack  of  interest 
in  the  work,  lack  of  initiative,  loss  of  the 
sense  of  proportion,  and  a  tendency  to 
worry.  Even  in  pleasures  it  is  possible 
to  overwork  and  fatigue  the  body.  To 
spend  one's  leisure  rushing  from  one 
recreation  to  another,  without  taking  time 
for  adequate  sleep  and  rest,  is  to  hasten 
the  time  when  amusements  will  no  longer 
have  power  to  amuse.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  feel  that  one  must  always 
save  strength  for  the  day's  Avork,  for,  many 
times,  an  evening  at  the  theater  wakes  you 
up,  lifts  you  out  of  the  rut,  and  makes  life 
seem  better  worth  living." 

Attention    is    directed    by    the    writer 

to  the  following  points,  which  she  believes 


frf2  Unit* 
12,000  Cardy 


Universal  Cabinets 

Protect  Your 
Records  in 
Steel- 
Safe, 
Secret, — 
But 
Get 


Any  Card — Instantly 

No  fumbling  —  thumbing,  searching 
as  in  cards-in-boxes.     Convert    yoii'- 
present  card  system  to  Ka 
dex  and  profit  at  once  by 
the  big  time   and   labor 
saving  that  will  result. 
Made    in    i.coo    card 
units — -easily    ex- 
panded to  1,000,000. 
Write  for 

Free  Kardex  Book 

— a  story  of   simple, 
speedy,  accurate  and 
efficient  ways  of  keep- 
ing records  in  any  busi- 
ness.     S-'nd     samples 
your  cards,  state  how  usrd 
and  see  how  e'.'onomically 
KARDEX  can  serve  j-ou. 


1,000 
Card  Unit 


Cards  lemoved  or  added 
— singly  or  in  groups. 


American  KARDEX  Co.,    1032  Kardex  Building 

Tonawanda,  N.  V. 


Branch  Offices  and  Representatives    in 
Principal  Cities 

SPECIALTY  S.\LESMEN  :  A  few  exclusive 
sales  territories  open.  Financial  responsibility 
necessary.     Write  or  wire. 
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SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 

^/HE  machine  gun  panoramic  sight  has  trans- 
formed the  already  efficient  Browning  Ma- 
chine Gun  into  a  weapon  of  deadly  precision. 

This  instrument  was  developed  jointly  by 
the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  and  the  ATWATER  KENT  Engi- 
neering Department. 

The  problem  of  manufacturing  so  accurate 
an  instrument  in  quantities  with  interchange- 
able parts  was  successfully  solved. 

The  same  high  standard  of  precision,  work- 
manship and  quality  which  prompted  the 
Government  to  entrust  us  with  this  most  impor- 
tant work  is  also  characteristic  of  ATWATER 
Kent  Ignition  and  other  equipment. 


ATWATER  KENT  MFG. WORKS 
^hiUdelpnia 

SEE   YOUR    DEALER   OR   WRITE   TO  4939  3TENTON    AVENUE 
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may  prove  helpful  in  preventing  and  in 
recoveriag  from  fatigue: 

"Forget  your  work,  learn  to  relax,  put 
your  work  away  from  you,  and  do  not 
worry.  Most  people  who  work  seem  never 
able  to  get  away  from  it.  The  minds  of 
such  people  must  become  narrow  and 
fatigued. 

"Take  suitable  exercise.  Combine  rea- 
sonable physical  exercise  with  mental  work. 
If  very  much  fatigued  from  a  day's  work, 
do  not  overexercise.  For  instance,  a  teacher 
who  has  been  standing  aU  day  is  not 
benefited  by  taking  a  long  walk.  She 
should  get  fresh  air  bj^  taking  a  ride  in  an 
open  car,  sleeping  out-of-doors,  or  by 
managing  in  some  way  to  spend  time  in 
the  open  air  without  fatigue. 

"Eat  regularly.  One  of  the  great  mis- 
takes that  women  sometimes  make  is 
that  of  not  eating  regularly  and  properly. 
The  body  requires  food,  and  at  regular 
intervals.  AAhen  shopping  or  when  en- 
gaged in  any  other  matter,  however  ab- 
sorbing it  may  be,  do  not  omit  a  regfular 
meal. 

"It  is  not  wise  to  eat  a  heavy  meal 
when  you  are  overfatigued;  but  this  does 
not  mean  going  entirely  \\athout  food,  with 
the  idea  that  your  bodj^  will  become 
rested  and  then  you  can  eat.  It  is  much 
better,  if  you  have  been  several  hours 
Avithout  food,  to  take  something  simple 
like  a  glass  of  milk  or  buttermilk— some- 
thing that  is  easily  digested — and  then 
later  to  eat  the  meal. 

"One  of  the  important  medical  dis- 
coveries of  recent  years  is  that  many 
persons,  both  children  and  adults,  are  thin 
and  languid  and  living  on  a  generally  low 
physical  level  because  lack  of  appetite 
causes  them  to  take  insufficient  food.  The 
body  requires  a  certain  amount  of  food 
to  give  it  vigor  and  strength,  and  when 
meals  are  missed  a  sufficient  supply  of  food 
for  the  body's  need  is  not  often  taken. 

"Be  interested  in  your  work.  Teach 
yourself  to  Mke  your  work.  Put  j^our  heart 
into  it,  even  if  it  is  not  the  work  which  you 
would  have  selected  to  do.  Modern  psy- 
chology teaches  that  the  mind  does  not  tire 
by  working  as  the  muscles  do,  but  that 
mental  tasks  become  distasteful  to  us  be- 
cause we  lose  interest  in  them. 

"Rest  and  sleep.  A  safe  general  rule  to 
follow  is  to  make  sure  that  you  are  getting 
all  the  sleep  that  you  need.  Waking  up 
sleepy  and  tired  in  the  morning  is  a  pretty 
sure  indication  of  a  lack  of  sleep  or  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  body  that  is  causing 
unnatural  drowsiness  and  needs  attention. 
A  wise  division  of  the  day  for  most  persons 
is  eight  hours  for  sleep,  eight  hours  for  work, 
and  eight  hours  for  recreation  and  routine. 

"Get  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Many  persons 
have  reported  that  thej'  require  fewer 
hours  of  sleep  when  they  spend  their 
nights  in  the  open  air.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  always  to  be  remembered  that  if 
outdoor  sleeping  is  to  be  beneficial,  the 
sleeper  must  be  comfortable.  A  restless 
night  out-of-doors  is  much  less  refreshing 
than  a  night  of  comfortable  sleep  indoors. 

"The  ventilation  of  workrooms  also 
needs  attention,  for  working  in  a  close 
atmosphere  is  very  exhausting,  and  those 
who  are  compelled  *o  labor  in  unventilated 
rooms  often  become  tired  and  irritable. 
Those  who  insist  upon  excluding  fresh 
air  from  an  officio  or  workroom  are  often 
very  selfish  in  jiroventing  others  from 
having  fresh  air.     Teach  yourself  to  like  it. 
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Keuieiubor,  that  tliose  who  are  accustouiod 
to  worlcing  in  a  well-ventilatod  room  are 
greatly  ineonveuioncod,  and  oven  made 
isick,  by  a  close  room." 


CHAMELEON  SERVICE-STARS 


THE  mystery  of  the  changing  service- 
star  on  the  enamel  pin — why  it  shifts 
from  blue  to  gold — is  discust  at  some 
length  by  correspondents  of  The  Literary 
Digest.  All  reje^ct  any  occult  explanation, 
and  insist  that  reported  correspondences  of 
the  change  with  the  death  of  him  for  whom 
the  star  was  worn  are  merely  coincidences. 
Some  show  how  the  color  in  the  enamel 
might  be  altered  chemically  from  blue  to 
gold;  others  explain  how  the  enamel  may 
itself  fall  away,  without  leaving  evidence 
that  it  has  done  so,  but  uncovering  the  gold 
beneath.  This  is  the  view  of  George  E. 
Nerney,  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  who  writes 
us  as  follows: 

"The  service-pins  referred  to  in  your 
article  are  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
struck  from  steel  dies  which  give  to  the 
miniature  metal  service-flags  raised  metal 
lines  outlining  the  design  and  giving 
retaining  walls  for  the  colors  of  enamel 
used;  these  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
enamels  from  fusing  together  when  they 
are  melted  in  the  oven.  (The  enamel  is  ap- 
plied as  a  moist,  finely  ground  combination 
of  silicates  and  metallic  oxids;  the  melting 
is  necessary  to  fill  accurately  the  spaces 
and  to  gain  the  requisite  brilliancy  and 
hardness.) 

"When  larger  quantities  of  service-pins 
are  struck  from  one  die,  the  steel  frequently 
sinks  very  slightly,  and  consequently  the 
emblems  become  slightly  convex  instead 
of  flat. 

"After  the  melting  of  the  enamel  the 
surface  is  ground  to  give  an  even  surface, 
which  is  then  mechanically  polished.  The 
service-pins  were  generally  made  in  such 
quantities  and  at  such  a  low  price  that  a 
resulting  lack  of  care  in  grinding  and  pol- 
ishing reduced  the  enamel  in  the  center 
of  the  pins  to  such  a  thinness  that,  when 
happening  in  connection  with  an  emblem 
having  a  convex  surface  from  a  sunken 
die,  would  make  the  enamel  in  the  star 
of  a  service-pin  extremely  liable  to  fracture 
and  to  chip  out. 

"A  seemingly  light  tap  or  slight  pressure 
would  be  liable  to  break  out  the  enamel,  so 
that  the  star  would  show  perfectly  in  the 
gold  color  of  the  metal.  The  depression 
where  the  enamel  was  being  very  slight 
may  have  possibly  given  rise  to  the  im- 
pression that  the  enamel  had  changed  color. 

"The  writer  has  had  fifteen  years' 
experience  in  the  designing  and  manu- 
facture of  enameled  emblems." 

Chemical  change  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
John  S.  BedeU,  of  the  Hardenbergh  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
who  writes  us: 

"Undoubtedly  many  of  the  blue  stars 
have  lost  their  original  navy-blue  color, 
but  the  death  of  no  soldier  helped  the 
change  along.  There  may  have  been 
several  cases  where  a  death  and  the  fading 
of  the  star  came  at  or  about  the  same 
time.     Every  effect  has  its  cause,  and  it 


To  Shoulder  its  Burdens 

It  was  not  enough  to  unveil  the  secret  of  the  pro- 
duction of  steel.  Civilization  laid  bare  that  secret 
ages  ago.  But  Greater  Industry  required  ever  more 
strength,  more  speed,  more  dependability  in  its  steel 
fabrication.  So  from  delving  metallurgists  came  tales 
of  new  and  amazing  heat  miracles.  "To  enable  steel 
to  shoulder  its  heavier  burdens — reheat  it  thus-and- 
so,"  they  directed.  But  Greater  Industry  demanded 
that  abstruse  heat-treating  formulae  be  translated  into 
practical  working  equipment. 

The  scientists  of  Tate- Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  have' given 
Greater  Industry  its  answer.  Pioneers  in  the  field — 
today  the  broad  experience  of  21  years  is  brought  to 
focus  on  building  heat-treating  furnaces  for  every 
steel  producing  center  of  the  world. 

Definite  and  concise  literature  covering  any 
subject  of  industrial  furnaces  and  appliances 
gladly   sent.     We  will  appreciate  your  inquiry. 


TateJones'& 


inc. 


Pittsburgh,   Penna. 


Furnace  Engineers 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


Established  1898 


San  Francisco 


Buffalo 
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Honor  the  Defenders? 


Handsniiie  and  enduring — a  Michaels  Bronze  Memorial  Tablet  is 
the  most  fitting  recoguili'-n  uf  the  service  and  sacrifice  of  the 
defenders  i>f  their  country.  Designs  availalile  fur  chnreJies, 
fraternal  orders,  municipalities,  cnimercial  and  industrial 
organizations  Exclusive  desi^rns  prej)aicd  for  special  purposes. 
We  co.>pei-:it«  with  monument  huilders.  Write  stating  Tvhere  and 
how  the  tablet  is  to  be  erected  and  the  number  of  names  it  is 
to  contain.     Ask  for  designs.  Selection  No.  21. 

THE  MICHAELS  ART  BRONZE  COMPANY 

Ci.vciNNATi,  Ohio 

Modelers   and    Mfrs.    of  Bronze  Tablets, 

Ornamental  Bronze  for  Public  Buildings. 
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CONOMY 


insure  maximum  safety  and   niinjiuum 
cost   in   safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  ^re  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.     An  mex- 
pensive   "Drop  Out"   Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 
original  efficiency.    The   Economy  is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
the  use  of  one-time  fuses,  it  cuts  annual  fuse 
m.iintenance  costs  approximately  80%. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kin-.ie  and  Orleans  St«..  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Sole  miiniifiicturersof  •' ARKLESS"—the  Non- 

Rctreuahle  Fufic  v-itli  the  lOO'/o  Guarojitned 

Indicator. 

'    FcnnOTi '  ''••fa  are  a'so  made  in  Canada  al  Montreal 


STANO.ARl)     DICTIONARV      sui.eri.>rity     quickly     hecoi.ics 
plain  t'l  the  man  ur  woman   win*   in vesli^ati's. 


Do  you  run  your  heels  over? 

Crooked  heels  mean  constant  repair  bills, 
give  the  shoes  a  slovenly  appearance,  make 
walkmg  tiresome  and  destroy  the  shape  of 
the  shoes. 

Dr.  SchoH's  Walk-Strate  Heel  Pads  are 
scientifically  constructed  to  correct  faulty 
walking  and  stanuing.  Keep  the  shoes  in 
shape,  add  grace  to  carriage,  absorb  shock 
and  make  vtraiking  a  pleasure.  Worn  inside 
your  regular  shoes.     Price  33c  per  pair. 

DrScholls 

Toot  Comfort  Appliances 

and  Remedies  give  quick  relief  and  correct  such 
f(K>t  troul)l»'3  as  weak  or  broken  down  archep, 
bunions,  callouses,  crooked  toes,  corns,  weak 
ankles,  foot  strains  and  similar  foot  discomforts. 

Shoe  and  Department  Stores  sell  these  »n- 
pliances  and  have  foot  experts  who  pcientifically 
fit  them  These  men  have  studied  Practipedios 
—the  science  of  giving  foot  comfort— and  de- 
serve your  patronage. 

Valuable  Booklet  Free 

"The  Feet  and  Their  Cnre."  by  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
3choll,  recognized  foot  authority,  sent  free. 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co. 
)ept.  AS     213  W.  Schiller  St.,  Chicago 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


seems  to  me  that  chemistry  offers  a  better 
e.xplanation  than  superstition. 

"Certain  anilin  dyes  become  an  intense 
navy  blue  when  in  acid  sohition.  As  these 
are  of  the  more  common  and  cheaper  bhie 
colors,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  enamel 
of  the  star  was  colored  by  one  of  those 
dyes.  When  treated  with  an  alkali  the 
dye  loses  its  blue  color.  One  dye  at  a 
certain  stage  of  fading  is  a  rich  gold  color. 
The  enameled  star  is  but  a  small  bit,  and 
uudoubtedlj'  is  sufficiently  porous  to  permit 
the  penetration  of  sufficient  alkali  to  cause 
the  acid  state  to  be  overcolhe,  thereby 
removing  the  color.  In  cases  where  the 
enamel  is  completely  bleached,  the  gold 
background  of  the  setting  would  show 
through  as  gold. 

"Service-flags  mounted  in  rings  would 
probably  be  most  susceptible  to  change 
from  coming  in  contact  with  free  alkali  in 
soaps,  but  I  can  readily  believe  that  a 
person's  physical  condition  might  be  such 
as  to  effect  the  change. 

"You  may  even  hear  of  stars  that  have 
turned  red  when  some  one  was  wounded. 
This  might  occur  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  change  to  gold  if  the  right  dye  was 
used  in  making  the  enamel." 


FLAWS  IN  "INTELLIGENCE  TESTS' 


C"^AN  intelligence  be  estimated  and 
-^  rated  by  simple  verbal  and  numerical 
tests?  Such  tests  have  recentlj^  assumed 
a  very  conspicuous  place  in  educational 
and  industrial  work,  and  the  possibility  of 
finding  out  whether  a  child  or  a  man  is 
seventy-five  per  cent,  intelligent,  or  only 
sixty-seven  per  cent.,  by  merely  pressing  a 
button,  as  it  were,  seems  to  possess  a 
fascination  all  its  own.  In  an  article 
entitled,  "Certain  lUogical  Tests  of  In- 
telligence," contributed  to  Engineering 
and  Contracting  (Chicago,  April  9)  by  its 
editor,  Halbert  P.  Gillette,  doubt  is  thrown 
on  much  of  the  reasoning  on  which  the 
validity  of  such  tests  depends.  Mr. 
Gillette  begins  by  reminding  us  that  Prof. 
William  James,  in  his  "Talks  to  Teachers 
on  Psychology,"  began  by  warning  against 
certain  fads  and  fancies,  the  pseudo- 
psychology  of  his  day.  There  are  always 
men,  he  says,  who  exploit  for  their  own 
profit  every  new  science.  Among  these, 
he  asserts,  are  some  who  have  done  their 
best  to  bring  "efficiency  engineering"  into 
disrepute.     He  goes  on: 

"Applied  psychology  is  a  new  science 
that  seems  fated  to  pass  tlu-ough  a  period 
of  charlatanism  analogous  to  the  period 
from  wliich  'scientific  management'  is  just 
emtTging.  '  Epoch-making '  books  on  Char- 
acter Rtiading,  Will  Power,  Memorizing, 
etc.,  are  being  widely  advertised.  The 
advertisements  alone  should  suffice  to  put 
a  thinking  man  upon  his  guard,  so  ex- 
travagant are  the  (daims;  but  most  men, 
even  among  the  so-called  educatt^d  classes, 
are  not  trained  to  think,  and  are  therefore 
easily  taken  in  by  specious  argument  and 
spacious  assertion. 

"During  the  last  twelve  years  more 
than  two  thousand  books  on  business 
Miii Iters  ha\<'  been    i)ublished    in    the  En- 


• 
glish  language.  These  were  preceded  by 
countless  articles  on  management,  ac- 
counting, "system,'  etc.  We  are  now 
beginning  to  see  so  many'  articles  on  ap- 
plied psychology  that  it  wiU  not  be  sur- 
prizing if  two  thousand  books  on  the  sub- 
ject appear  within  the  next  decade. 
Engineers  can  no  more  afford  to  ignore  the 
current  literatiu-e  on  applied  psychology 
than  that  on  scientific  management. 
But  if  they  wish  to  conserve  their  time 
they  must  learn  how  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  worthless.  As  a 
first  step  in  acquiring  a  facidty  of  dis- 
crimination, it  is  well  to  study  at  least  one 
or  two  books  on  logic,  such  as  Bains  or 
.Jevons.  The  next  st<^p  should  be  to  adopt 
a  suggestion  that  Molesworth  made  about 
'engineers'  pocketbooks' — write  your  own. 
In  short,  analyze  the  reasoning  methods 
used  by  others  as  well  as  by  yourself. 

"An  engineer,  being  trained  to  use 
mathematics,  knows  that  before  he  can 
calculate  the  combined  effect  of  different 
energies,  he  must  reduce  them  to  a  com- 
mon unit.  He  knows  that  one  hundred 
horse-power  plus  ten  British  thermal 
units  per  second  does  not  make  110  units 
of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Yet  the  same 
engineer  will  probably  read,  wathout  crit- 
icism, an  article  in  which  a  militarj' 
officer  is  'rated'  thus: 

Physical  qualities 9 

Intelligence 12 

Leadership 15 

Personal  qualities 9 

General  value  to  the  service 24 

Total  rating  in  scale  of  IDO 69 

Regarding  this,  Mr.  Gillette  bids  his 
readers  not  to  be  confused  by  the  use 
of  "units"  to  which  they  are  unaccus- 
tomed. Remember,  he  says,  that  you 
can  not  add  a  per  cent,  of  a  fuU  barrel 
of  cement  to  a  per  cent,  of  a  full  car-load 
of  ^and,  and  get  a  per  cent,  of  anything  in 
particular.  You  can  not  add  physical 
quaUties  to  mental  qualities,  any  more 
than  you  can  add  the  hardness  of  quartz 
to  the  height  of  a  mountain.  To  quote  and 
condense  further: 

"What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the 
heart  and  the  brain?  Ask  such  a  question 
of  any  man  and  he  will  think  you  are 
jesting.  But  merely  change  your  question 
a  trifle,  and  he  receives  it  in  seriousness. 
Here  is  a  man  with  a  given  character  and  a 
certain  fund  of  acquired  knowledge.  Com- 
pare him  with  other  men  both  as  to  charac- 
ter and  knowledge,  and  state  his  relative 
standing.  My  answer  is  it  can  not  be  done 
by  adding  together  incommensurable  units. 

"Where  two  kinds  of  energy  combine  to 
produce  a  given  result,  neither  one  can  be 
rated  above  the  other;  both  are  essential. 
But  it  may  be  possible  to  express  both 
kinds  of  energy  in  the  same  unit,  and  then 
rate  them  quantitatively.  Thus,  two 
chemical  elements  may  unite  if  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  is  applied  to  them.  The 
two  chemicals  and  the  heat  are  equally 
essential  to  produce  the  reaction  or  effect. 
But  the  number  of  thermal  units  ascrib- 
able  to  each  of  the  two  elements  may  be 
ascertained,  and  their  relative  contribu- 
tion to  the  total  heat  of  combination  may 
be  calculated.  Some  such  calculation  of 
the  relative  number  of  mental  units  in 
'character'  and  in  'knowledge'  may  pos- 
sibly be  made  by  psychologists  a  century 
hence,  but  not  until  that  is  accomplished 
will  it  be  rational  to  rate  'character' 
at  twenty -four  and  'knowledge'  at  fifteen. 
Any  such  rating  is  really  nonsense. 

"In  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Terman's  book  on 
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With  Electric  Starter  and  Lights,  and  on  Pneumatic  Tires 

This  Reo  "Speed  Wagon"  Was  the  Forerunner  of  Its  Type 


In  1915  when  this  Reo  "Speed  Wagon"  was  first 
introduced,  those  features — electric  starter,  elec- 
tric lights  and  pneumatic  tires — constituted  a 
liability. 

Today,  they  are  its  greatest  asset. 

Then,  our  dealers  told  us  the  one  "sales  resist- 
ance" was  the  reluctance  of  buyers  to  "experi- 
ment with  pneumatics  on  a  truck." 

Now,  those  same  dealers  tell  us  it  is  mainly  be- 
cause of  these  features  that  this  Reo  enjoys  such 
a  tremendous  popularity  and  demand. 

Then,  there  were  only  a  few  Reo  "Speed  Wagons" 
in  hands  of  a  few  daring  owners. 

Now,  more  than  20,000  in  hands  of  the  most 
conservative  and  critical  class  of  customers. 

Then,  there  was  a  fear  of  "punctures  and 
blow-outs." 

t 
Now,  those  bugbears  are  forgotten  in  the  light 
of  the  great  proven  efficiency  and  economy  of 
this  Reo. 

Then,  even  the  tire  makers  were  skeptical  of  this 
Reo  innovation.  I 

Now,  tire  makers,  without  exception,  advocate 
pneumatics  for  trucks  not  only  of  this  type,  but 
up  to  five  tons  and  over. 

Then,  the  average  buyer  considered  an  electric 
starter  a  non-essential  and  electric  lights 
superfluous. 


Now,  he  would  as  soon  buy  a  "street  starting" 
automobile  with  kerosene  lamps,  as  a  motor  truck 
of  that  obsolete  type. 

Then,  only  the  Reo  engineers  appreciated  the 
superiority — the  greater  efficiency,  speed,  econ- 
omy and  lower  upkeep — of  a  truck  mounted  on 
pneumatics. 

Now,  rival  engineers  are  copying  this  Reo  as 
closely  as  they  can. 

Then,  only  drivers  knew  the  saving  of  time  and  fuel 
and  motor  wear  effected  by  the  electric  starter. 

Now,  the  owner  knows  even  better — through  his 
cost  accountant. 

Nor  need  we  now  show  how  the  working  day  is 
lengthened  and  the  radius  increased  by  the  elec- 
tric lighting  system — for  that,  too,  is  patent. 

Again,    is    Reo 
justified. 

Again,  is  the  leadership  of  Reo  shown — and  by 
imitation,  that  sincerest  form  of  flattery — is  the 
leadership  of  Reo  design  and  the  soundness  of 
Reo  engineering  proven. 

Now,  you  will  have  to  be  equally  farsighted  to 
get  one — for  demand  is  almost  hopelessly  in 
excess  of  the  possible  factory  output. 

Only  way  is  to  see  your  Reo  dealer  and  order 
now — at  once. 

If  you  delay  you  may  have  to  accept  an  imitation 
in  lieu  of  the  original— a  substitute  instead  of  a  Reo. 
Today,  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


'conservative   progressiveness' 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Cut  shows  one  popu- 
lar type  of  body— the 
standard  Express 
with  Canopy. 
Ask  your  Reo  dealer 
to  show  you  other 
types  for  city,  sub- 
urban and  rural 
service. 
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"THE    SHOE    THAT  HOLDS  ITS  ^SHATE" 

$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  $g.oo  $7:00  g^  Sgoo 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the 
retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.  Douglas , 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 
The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar-'^  vH^lBestinthewona 
antee  that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  ^^$3*3.50  $4 
paid  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 
They  cost  no  more  in   San   Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  W.L.Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well -equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION— Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.L.Douglas 

•  name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom 

and  the  inside  top  facing.     If  the  stamped  price 

has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF   FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  108  WX. Douglas  stores  and  over  9000 
W.  Ii.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
factory  by  mail.  Parcel  Post  charges  prepaid.  Write 
for  Illustrated  Catalog  showing  how  to  order  by  mail. 


/f^&zrt^^^^Jj^ 


PresldenfW.I..T>OtTGIJlS 
SHOE  COMPANY, 
T  SPAKK  STKKET, 
ROCKTON    -    -    MASS. 
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TYPES  FROM  CITYSTREET5 

P  A  rollec-tion  of  brilliant  character  "^# 

stucJicK  of  mi'n  and  w<>m(*n  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bohemian  life  of  New 
York,  by  HiiTcniNS  IlAPfJOOD.  A  volume  packed  with  human  interest, 
laughter  and  pathon.    l2mo,  Cioth,   Illustrated.  $1.50:  bj/  mail.  St .05. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  364  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Send  2r.c  f.-r  cloth  th>ok  '"Helpful  Hints  in  English"  — 

hows  ho\v  to  use  tlie  rigrUt  word  in  tlie  riplit  place  and 

inij'rove  your  English  speech  and  writing  immensely. 

Funk  &  Uagnalls  Company.  N.  T.  City. 


HOW 

TO 

AVOID 

MISTAKES    IN    ENGLISH 


This  La  Salle  Electric  Washei 


DiJTii  mj 


SEND  NO  MONEY-Just  Mail  the  Coupon 


Yes,  you  can 
washing  trial 
Lc 


have  this  wonderful  La  Salle  Electric  Washing  and  Wringing  Machine  on   30-day 
right  in  your  own  home.     Let  it  wash  anything  from  fine  laces  to  heavy  blankets, 
t  its  electric  wringer  wring  them  dry.     Try  it  out.     If  then  you  don't  want  to  keep 
it,  for  any  reason  whatever,  we'll  take  it  back.     You  take  no  risk  and  place  your- 
self under  no  obligations  whatever. 

From  One-Third  to  One-Half 


ou  arc  en- 
titled to  this  mod- 
ern back -saving 
and  health-saving  device. 

How  many  men  would  Htand 
for  the  clirty  hand-waHhintf 
work  you  women  have  al- 
ways (irme?  Send  the  coupon 
for  full  particulars  NOW. 


By   / 
/ 

KtLn  Salle 

^y^    Utilities 

Heretofore   La  Salle  ICleUiic   Washing  Machines  have   bun  sold   ^^n^V^^o"^ 
only   to   large   dealers   and    jobbnr.s.     Now   we    are    going  right     ^     "^P\: 
to  the    people — cutting   out    all    selling   expensn— and   giving     / 
YOU  the  jobber's,   dealer's  and    salesman's   profits.        And    ^ 


Save 

Buying  Direct  From  Us  By  Mail 


104  So.  Michigan 
At.,   Chicago. 


you  can  TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY!  Think  what  it  will  ^^  Send  me  full  particu- 
mcan  to  you  to  have  an  electric  washing  machine  in  ^  lars  .iboiit  youi  Thirty 
your   home.     Send    coupon    now   for    full  particulars.     /^  Day    Trial    Offer    and 


LA  SALLE  UTILITIES  COMPANY 
Dept.  12         101  So.  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago, 


III. 


^    Name 
Address 


Special  Sale  Price. 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


'The  ^Measurement  of  Intelligence'  the 
claim  is  made  that  the  best  single  test  of  in- 
telligence is  the  'vocabulary  test.'  It  is 
claimed  to  give  results  appro.ximating 
those  obtained  by  applying  the  Binet- 
Simou  psychological  tests.  This  may  bo 
true,  but  if  the  Binet-Simon  tests  are  not 
satisfactory,  the  vocabulary  tests  can  not 
be  more  so. 

"It  is  evident  that  a  vocabulary  test 
will  indidate,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
tenacity  of  memory  and  the  range  of  read- 
ing, and  the  habit  of  defining  words.  All 
these  are  indicative  of  mental  power,  but 
there  is  vastly  more  to  'intelligence'  than 
these  three  factors. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  I  am  opposed  to  psychological  tests. 
What  I  am  opposing  is  the  extreme  claims 
that  are  being  made  for  these  short-cut 
method.s  of  'sizing  up'  men.  In  doing  so 
I  have  incidentally  pointed  out  one  of  the 
gravest  of  fallacies,  namely,  the  assigning 
of  quantitati^■e  values  to  incommensurable 
qualities,  and  then  using  these  quantities 
as  if  they  related  to  common  units  of 
measure.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  rational 
defense  of  such  a  procedure. 

"Columbia  College,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced, is  about  to  adopt  psychological 
tests  and  abandon  ordinary  examinations 
for  entrance.  .To  put  it  mildly,  this  is  a 
radical  experiment.  It  may  prove  to 
possess  merit,  but  I  venture  to  predict 
that  psychological  tests  alone  will  not 
suffice  in  selecting  the  fittest  applicants 
for  admission  to  college." 


THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  WOODS 


NOT  the  secrets  of  the  forest,  but  of 
the  manifold  varieties  of  wood  that 
grow  there.  How  our  government  forest 
service  is  acquainting  us  with  these  secrets, 
thereby  helping  in  the  production  of  better 
woodwork  of  all  kinds,  is  told  by  Aaron 
Hardy  Ulm,  in  a  very  readable  article  in 
The  Nation's  Business  (Washington,  April). 
The  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  which 
the  Government  conducts  in  association 
with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  re- 
sponsible, according  to  Mr.  Ulm,  for  dig- 
ging out  many  of  the  secrets  and  making 
them  available.  Conservation  and  propa- 
gation of  our  forest  wealth — the  second 
greatest  of  any  nation — is  the  prime  object 
of  the  forest  service,  the  writer  tells  us. 
But  the  pursuit  of  that  object  now  requires 
a  regular  force  of  more  than  three  thousand, 
and  has  led  the  Service  into  many  avenues 
of  industrial  science,  from  the  classifica- 
tion of  wood  products  to  the  promotion 
of  the  manufacture  of  scores  of  odd  things 
from  them — fiber  silk,  alcohol,  paper, 
glues,  and  varnishes.  It  serves  constantly 
as  referee  for  disputes  over  questions  about 
trees  and  their  products.     We  read: 

"Once,  for  example,  the  Forest  Service 
extricated  the  engineers  who  were  build- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  from  an  impasse 
caused  by  failure  to  use  applied  science  in 
drawing  contracts  for  timber. 

"They  had  ordered  large  supplies  of 
timber  of  the  class  known  in  trade  parlance 
as  'long-leaved  pine.'    The  canal-builders 
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MORE  and  more  the  careful  buyer — the  man  who  checks  up  his 
mileage  —  selects  the  Ajax  Road  King.  It  merits  the  splendid 
reputation  it  enjoys.  It  leads  in  life,  in  looks,  in  service.  First 
among  reasons  for  the  Road  King's  prime  popularity  is  that  ex- 
clusive Ajax  feature  —  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength.  Shoulders  of 
Strength  are  buttresses  of  rubber  that  brace  the  tread  of  every  Ajax 
Tire.  Ajax  experts  have  built  in  this  engineering  feature  to  re- 
inforce these  tires,  exactly  as  engineers  employ  the  buttress  to  brace 
and  re-inforce  great  dams,  big  bridges  and  the  like. 

AdAX  ROAD  KIHG 

MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 


Study  of  the  Ajax  Road  King  reveals  its 
great  strength.  Note  the  massive  tread. 
Mark  how  the  Shoulders  of  Strength 
support  it.  They  also  distribute  road 
friction  evenly  over  the  tread  surface, 
and  thus  prevent  wear  from  centering 
and  grinding  through  to  the  fabric. 

Records  of  Ajax  Road  King  users  all  tell 
the  same  story:  that  the  Road  King  out- 
wears other  tires  on  light,  medium  or 
heavy-weight  cars.     The  greater  stamina 


built  in  by  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength 
has  made  Ajax  Tires  97<^  Owner's  Choice. 
This  big  percentage  of  the  yearly  Ajax 
output  is  chosen  by  individual  car  owners 
to  replace  other  tires  that  came  with  their 
cars.  This  is  a  strong  user  endorsement 
for  Ajax  Tires. 

Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  Tubes  and  Ajax  H.  Q. 
Tire  Accessories  are  sold  by  your  nearest 
Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot. 


Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  in  Writing  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories :  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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32-17 


NO  MORE 
LEA  KS—  any- 
where in  the  cool- 
ing system,     NO 

MORE  RUST  OR 
SCALE.  Better 
engine  perform- 
ance. Less  upkeep 
cost. 

T 

^HE  average  owner  knows  nearly 
every  part  of  his  car  perfectly — 
except  the  cooling  system. 

Its  apparent  simplicity  fools  him. 

He  doesn't  realize  that  much  en- 
gine trouble  begins  in  the  cooling 
system.  Improper  cooling  often 
causes  scored  cylinders,  pitted 
valves,  seized  pistons  and  hundreds 
of  dollars  of  needless  expense. 

Leaks  —  Rust  —  and  Scale  are  the 
trouble  makers  of  the  cooling  system. 

With  "X"  Liquid  the  car  owner 
has  the  only  safeguard  against 
these  troubles.  Chemical  science 
has  pronounced  it  perfect  ! 

*  *  * 

"X"  Liquid  will  repair  per- 
manently cracks  in  the  water  jacket; 
in  valve  pockets;  in  parts  of  the 
cooling  system  where  soldering  or 
welding  wouldn't  be  practical — or 
economical.  As  for  small  holes  in 
the  radiator,  pump,  connections,  etc. 
— "X"  will  repair  one  leak — or  one 
thousand — in  ten  minutes.  And 
make  a  permanent,  scientific  repair 
that  stands  pressure  as  high  as 
2,000  pounds! 

Simply  pour  "X"  Liquid  into  the 
radiator.  Leave  it  there.  It  works 
automatically  —  and  is  your  guar- 
antee that  no  leaks  will  ever  appear. 


What  "X' 


tuid  does 


1.  Repairs  all  leaks  perma- 
nently— in  10  minutes. 

2.  Prevents  new  leaks — keeps 
cooling  systems  LEAK- 
PROOF. 

3.  Loosens  all  Rust  and  Scale. 

4.  Prevents  new  Rust  and  Scale 
—  keeps  cooling  system 
RUSTPROOF  and  SCALE- 
PROOF. 

5 .  Helps  keep  the  engine  cooler . 

6.  Saves  Oil. 

7.  Guaranteed  to  make  good  or 
money  back. 


1  HE  same  "X"  Liquid  that  repairs 
leaks  also  has  a  chemical  action  that 
loosens  all  Rust  and  Scale.  "X" 
absorbs  the  free  oxygen  in  the  water. 
It  prevents  new*Rust  from  forming. 
It  doesn't  allow  the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia in  the  water  to  form  new  Scale. 

In  this  way  the  narrow  water  passages  are 
kept  free  from  Slime,  Rust  and  Scale.  The 
cleansing  action  of  "X"  tones  up  the  system 
—  saves  oil  and  gasoline  —  and  helps  the 
motor  perform  better. 

Eighteen  months  of  laboratory  and 
road  tests  have  definitely  proved 
that  "X"  Liquid  positively  makes 
all  water  cooling  systems  99.2% 
perfect — as  good  as  the  day  the 
car  came  from  the  factory! 

Give  the  cooling  system  the  care  it 
deserves.  Always  keep  "X"  Liquid  in  the 
water.  It  doesn't  evaporate.  One  can  lasts 
a  season  and  saves  you  money,  trouble  and 
prevents  delays  when  you  may  most  need 
your  car. 

Not  a  Radiator  Cement! 

Don't  confuse  "X"  Liquid  with  radi- 
ator cement  or  powders  in  solid  or  liquid 
form.  Be  safe.  "X"  is  the  most  scientific 
process  guaranteed  to  keep  cooling  systems 
LEAKPROOF  —  RUSTPROOF  —  SCALE- 
PROOF — and  troubleproof.  Used  by  the 
U.  S.  Government,  Standard  Oil,  American 
Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

Standard  Size         ....     $1.50 

Will  do  a  $25  repair  job 

Ford  Size         .....  .75 

Will  do  a  $10  repair  Job 


At    your    dealer's  —  or    mailed  postpaid    on    receipt   of  price   and    dealer's    name. 
Write  for   the  full  story  of  "X"  —  the  Wonderful  Liquid. 

"X"  LABORATORIES,  644  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch,  433  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


received  'long -leaved  pine,'  but  a  large 
percentage  of  it  failed  to  meet  strength 
requirements. 

'"We  are  sending  what  you  ordered,' 
said  the  contractors  when  called  to  task. 

"'It  isn't  the  kind  of  timber  you  know 
we  want  and  must  ha^'e,'  the  engineers 
declared. 

"Lawsuits  seemed  imminent  with  con- 
sequent heavy  costs  and  long  delay.  But 
on  further  thought  both  sides  saw  that 
appeal  to  the  courts  Avould  be  like  tossing 
a  coin  to  find  which  was  right.  For  judge 
and  jury  would  ha^.e  faced  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  the  contracts  one  of  two 
constructions  of  substantially  equal  merit. 
One  was  that  'long-leaved  pine'  meant  a 
species  of  tree  and  the  other  was  that  it 
meant  a  certain  quality  of  timber. 

"'What  you  should  use  in  your  con- 
tracts is  a  standard  term  instead  of  generic 
or  trade  words,'  advised  the  sharps  on  trees 
at  the  Forest  Service  in  response  to  a  joint 
S.  O.  S.  from  engineers  and  contractors. 

"'Where,  by  the  tree-god  Woden,  shall 
we  find  one  that  all  will  understand?' 
asked  the  engineers,  who  knew  that  the 
vocabulary  of  woodmen,  however  Biblically 
picturesque,  wotted  little  of  science. 

" '  Right  here,'  and  the  college-bred  wood- 
men of  the  Forest  Service  pointed  to 
growth-rings  showing  clearlj'  in  the  polished 
wood  of  which  their  desks  were  made — the 
rings  by  which  every  country-reared  boy 
has  counted  the  age  of  sawed-off  trees. 

"'Spring  growth,  represented  by  the 
wide  stretch  there,  is  the  weakest  part  of 
a  tree;  summer  growth,  usually  narrower 
and  darker,  is  the  strongest  part,'  advised  the 
book-lore  foresters,  illustrating  with  pencils. 
'  The  reason  for  this  is  that  trees  grow  fast 
in  springtime  and  slowly  in  summertime, 
and  none  at  all  in  wintertime. 

"'By  means  of  those  rings  and  a  little 
chart  we'll  prepare  any  cutter  to  tell 
whether  a  tree  is  strong  enough  for  your 
use,  whether  it  be  long-leaved,  short-leaved, 
or  any  other  variety  of  pine  or  no  pine  at 
all,  as  well  it  may.' 

"Thus  was  formed  a  rational,  as  against 
a  rule  of  thumb,  standard  for  judging  the 
strength  of  trees.  And  the  whole  timber 
and  lumber  industry,  says  the  Forest 
Service,  would  profit  immensely  by  the 
application  of  such  standards  in  all  their 
classifications  Avhich  are  now  controlled 
largely  by  local  and  trade  customs  and,  on 
the  whole,  are  as  confusing  and  scientifically 
irrational  as  the  tongues  of  Babel." 

War's  demands,  Mr.  Ulm  goes  on  to  say, 
accentuated  the  importance  of  scientific 
forestry  w^ork,  especially  in  directions  of 
interest  to  business  and  industry.  Ad- 
vances have  thus  been  made  in  ^veeks  and 
months  that  normally  would  have  taken 
years.     He  says: 

"Take,  for  instance,  aeroplanes,  in  which 
the  wood  factor  is  of  exceeding  imi)ortance. 

'"We  must  have  air-dried  timber,'  said 
the  aeroplane  engineers. 

"The  lumber  people  laughed. 

'"Have  you  been  asleep  amid  the  roar 
of  the  last  three  years?'  asked  they. 
'Countries  at  war  ha\e  searched  the  world 
for  air-dried  stock  suitable  for  aeroplane 
construction.  There's  none  in  this  coun- 
try. It  will  take  two  or  three  years  to 
season  it  in  the  usual  way.' 

"'Help!'  yelled  the  engineers  to  the 
Forest  Service. 
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" '  If  you  can't  wait  on  Nature's  climate,' 
the  Governinent's  dry-kilii  c^xixtIs  calmly 
replied,  'we'll  see  if  we  cau'l  makt^  a  little 
of  our  own.'  Several  new  brands,  each 
varyius  as  to  moisture,  heat,  and  wind, 
were  devised  and  tried  out  on  different 
kinds  of  wood. 

"In  two  months  kiln-dried  aeroplane 
stock  was  read>-,  and  provcKl  in  every  way 
better,  and  was  cured  with  less  loss,  than 
the  air-dried! 

"Likewise,  only  worse,  the  Ordnance 
Corps  was  stunned  when  it  discovered  that 
Germany  almost  drained  the  country  of 
air-dried  black  walnut  even  before  Auf^ust, 
1914.  After  that  the  Allies  gobbled  up 
our  green  black  walnut,  even  to  almost 
denuding  our  land  of  black  walnut-trees. 

"'What  shall  we  do  for  the  millions  of 
gun-stocks  we  must  have  right  away?' 
asked  the  Corps. 

"Fortunately,  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory had  worked  out  a  kiln-drying 
process. 

" '  We  are  still  in  a  heluva  fix,  for  we  even 
don't  know  whei*e  the  trees  are,'  wailed  the 
ordnance  makers. 

"The  Forest  Service  put  the  Boy  Scouts 
to  work  locating  black  walnut-trees;  they 
bear  tasty  fruit,  which  was  sufficient  lead 
for  the  kids. 

"In  a  month  or  two  there  was  seasoned 
black  walnut  a-plenty  for  gun-stocks. 

'  ■  Similar  things  were  done  in  finding  and 
preparing  wood  for  vehicles,  such,  as  wagons 
and  gun-carriages. 

"While  there  is  nothing  new  per  se  in  the 
dry-kiln  process,  the  advances  made  under 
the  propulsion  of  war  in  its  application 
will  be  of  immense  value  in  many  lines  of 
manufacture,  like  the  vehicle  and  furni- 
ture industries.  They  will  enable  many 
manufacturers  to  gratify  our  national 
instinct  for  haste  and  quick  turn-over 
without  sacrifice  of  material  or  the  quality 
of  finished  product. 

"Great  peace-time  value  attaches  also 
to  numerous  other  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  the  wood-working  arts  as  made  by 
the  nearly  five  hundred  persons  who  toiled 
on  war-problems  at  the  Madison  labora- 
tory. Heretofore,  for  example,  water- 
proof glues  could  be  procured  onlj;-  by  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  holders  of  trade  secrets. 

"'What  others  can  do  we  can  do,'  said 
the  Government's  specialists.  They  de- 
veloped from  '  clabber '  (casein)  taken  from 
fine  Wisconsin  Jerseys  a  glue  that  will 
hold  faster  than  a  turtle's  bite.  Wood- 
blocks joined  with  it  have  held  against  ten 
days'  soaking  supplemented  by  twenty-four 
hoiirs'  boiling  in  water.  The  process  is 
now  available  without  cost  to  industry  and 
enables  any  manufacturer  of  furniture 
to  put  together  articles  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  any  climate. 

"Many  other  things  were  developed,  like 
an  impervious  wood-coating  made  of 
aluminum-leaf  covered  over  with  varnish. 
It  was  devised  to  protect  aeroplane  pro- 
pellers from  being  thrown  out  of  phimb 
by  moisture  absorption,  which  at  one  time 
caused  defections  running  as  high  as  80 
per  cent. 

"There  also  was  developed  a  process  for 
making,  out  of  wood-pulp,  'guncotton' 
that  could  have  supplanted  that  made 
from  cotton  linters  without  changing  the 
range  of  guns,  something,  it  is  said,  the 
Germans  with  all  their  chemistry  and 
greater  urge  of  necessity  failed  to  do. 
"The -job   of  the  Forest   Service  is  to 


To  hard-headed,  "show  me'' 
judges  of  Value — - 

FOR  more  than  half  a  century  Michaels-Stern  Clothes 
have  been  made  to  please  you  men  who  demand  the 
most  for  your  money. 

But  now — the  war  has  taught  all  men  to  appreciate 
true  worth,  to  insist  on  value. 

Small  wonder  that  men 
everywhere,  in  applying  the 
lesson  of  value  practically,  are 
turning  to  Michaels-Stern 
Value-First  Clothes. 


$25.00  to  $60.00 


>a|. 


Qothes 


.M.ichaeJs  -  Steryv 

^VLUE-'pRST  Qothes 
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HowDuplexRiocessDoublesTire  Satisfaction 


^w 


THE  McGraw  Duplex  Process  automatically 
prevents  all  structural  imperfections  which 
arise  in  making  tires.  High  grade  material  is  no 
proof  against  them.  Small  inequalities,  often 
invisible,  develop  into  ruptures  and  separations 
under  the  constant  flexing  of  the  tire  side  walls. 

Thus  tire  life  is  shortened. 

^(•Duplex Process  avoids  all  such  imperfections 
at  the  source.  No  weakness  can  develop  in  a 
McGraw  Tire  from  within,  to  curtail  the  full 
mileage  limit  of  rubber  and  cotton  at  their  best. 

C^e Duplex  Process  also  keeps  alive  the  natural 
elasticity  of  rubber  stock  and  the  natural  oil 
strength  of  the  cotton,  unimpaired  by  heat  or 
pressure,  through  all  stages  of  manufacture.  The 
tire  stays  young,  stubbornly  resistant  to  abuse 
and  aging. 

In   McGraw  Tires,  "^^Dtqilex  Process  literally 
doubles    tire    satisfaction — in    better    mileage, 
more  security,  less  annoyance  and  longer  life. 
5,000  Mile  Guarantee 
THE  McGRAW  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  McCraio  Ccrd  and  Fabric  Tires, 
Regular  and  IliTread  Truck  Tires,  Inner  Tube} 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Factories,  East  Palestine,  Ohio 
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teach  you  and  iiie  how  to  iis(>  wood  and 
wood-i)ro(hic'ts  as  well  as  how  to  projiasate 
and  save  trees.  The  fact  that  for  a  decade 
the  use  of  wood  has  l)e(>n  on  th(>  decline 
ill  America  ^ives  to  the  experts  heloufrin^ 
to  the  Service  no  special  joy  as  it  mifjjht 
{jive  to  unknowing  lovers  of  trees  familiar 
only  with  our  murderously  wasteful  meth- 
ods of  harvesting  and  employing  our 
forests'  wealth. 

"'There  is  no  need  of  our  saving  trees 
through  the  non-use  of  wood,'  say  the  chiefs 
of  the  Forest  Service,  who  are  the  nurses, 
sales-agents,  and  managers  of  our  more 
than  150,000,000  acres  of  nationally  owned 
forest  lands.  They  are  also  consulting 
physicians  to  the  remaining  four-fifths  of 
our  forests  still  under  private  ownership, 
and  are  available  as  expert  advisers  to  all 
users  of  trees  or  tree-products. 

'"Under  certain  limitations  we  have 
plenty  of  timber,  provided  it  is  conserved 
intelligently  and  consumed  with  sensible 
economy.  But  we  have  been  getting  less 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  out  of  the 
trees  we  fell,  as  against  Germany's  98 
per  cent. 

"'We  should  conserve  not  by  non-use, 
but  by  intelligent  use — that  is  to  say,  by 
getting  the  fullest  possible  return  from 
every  tree.  This  means  more  efficient 
lumbering,  better  saw-milling,  and  better 
wood-working  all  along  the  line.  It  means 
also  the  unlimited  utilization  of  waste 
products.'" 

FLYING  SPARKS  ON  RAILROADS 


THE  showers  of  sparks  that  used  to 
issue  from  the  stacks  of  the  old  wood- 
burning  locomotives,  despite  spark-arrest- 
ers, are  things  of  the  past,  except  in  remote 
localities.  They  were  beautiful,  considered 
as  fireworks,  but  excessively  dangerous. 
Sparks,  which  are  nothing  but  light- 
burning  fragments  of  fuel,  may  also,  how- 
ever, proceed  from  coal-burners,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  still  cause  much  dam- 
age. The  Jocomotive-spark  hazard,  we 
are  told  in  an  article  contributed  to  Rail- 
ivay  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New 
York,  April),  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  fii-e  loss  in  railroad 
property.  Railroads  are  increasingly  alive 
to  this  danger.  The  improvement  in  what 
may  be  called  their  fire-prevention  de- 
partments has  been  marked,  and  many 
engineers  have  given  the  matter  serious 
attention,  with  the  result  that  sj^stematic 
inspection  of  the  parts  of  the  locomotive 
looking  toward  fire-prevention  is  constantly 
made.     We  read: 

"Some  time  ago  A.  D.  Brooks,  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  subject,  and  presented  his  views  in  an 
able  paper  from  which  we  subjoin  some 
extracts  that  may  be  useful  as  a  reminder 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  reducing  the 
danger  to  a  minimum.  Mr.  Brooks  stated 
that  the  locomotive-spark  hazard  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  fire 
loss  in  railroad  property.  This  is  because 
company  buildings  generally  are  located 
within  the  range  of  spark  showers  from 
locomotives,  together  with  birds'  nests, 
poor  shingle  roofs  and  general  repairs,  in 
which   crevices,    open   joints,    or   decayed 


parts   form   pockets   that    catch   the  asiies 
lilxrated    from    locomotive    smoki^-stacks 

and  then  ignitt*  from  other  sparks 

"Aft(>r  such  careful  thoughl  and  atten- 
tion by  the  departments  of  raih'oads  vitally 
interested,  it  seems  that  we  should  get 
down  to  a  i)ositive  means  Un'  eriuiication  of 
the  hazard,  ratluu"  than  the  methods  that 
have  been  pursued  to  lessen  the  result  of 
th(>  hazard.  By  the  former  we  mean  that 
the  |>rincii)al  place  to  offset  this  hazard  is 
in  the  roundhouse  and  siiops  in  ke(^ping  the 
screens,  fittings,  front-end  applianc(?s,  ash- 
pans,  and  dampfTs  up  to  the  standard  as 
set  forth  in  the  blue-prints  and  regulations 
heretofore  issued,  and  seeing  that  they  en- 
ter service  under  such  conditions.  By  the 
latter  we  ni(>an  methods  to  lessen  the  results 
of  tile  hazard  by  corrections  in  construction 
of  buildings,  such  as  has  been  undertaken 
in  the  past  through  the  substitution  of  a 
better  class  of  roof  coverings,  avoiding  un- 
necessary pockets  in  roofs  of  buildings  for 
the  accumulation  of  sparks,  etc.,  cutting 
down  of  grass  and  weeds  in  the  vicinity  of 
railroad  property,  digging  of  ditches,  cut- 
ting of  divisions  or  avenues  in  timber  tracts, 
and  the  application  of  fire-resistive  coatings 
to  woodwork  exposed  or  subject  to  lodged 
ment  of  sparks  or  hot  coals;  and  by  keeping 
the  ties  and  stringers  on  bridge  and  trestles 
in  good  order." 

While  the  conditions  of  front  ends  and 
ash-pans  are  classed  by  the  ^vriter  as  the 
primary  causes  of  fires  started  by  sparks 
or  cinders,  he  also  blames  the  running  of 
engines  with  their  damper-doors  open 
through  carelessness  of  the  engine  men  or 
cinder-pit  men.  The  motive-power  de- 
partments of  the  railroads,  as  well  as  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association,  have  given 
the  spark  hazard  a  great  deal  of  consider- 
ation, and  study  and  standards  have  been 
adopted  and  recommended.  The  writer 
goes  on: 

"We  have  observed  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  large  railroads  of  the  country 
that  severe  service  tests  have  been  given 
through  a  period  of  j'ears  to  develop  better 
conditions  and  that  the  front-end  arrange- 
ment on  locomotives,  or  what  is  known  as 
the  'spark  arresters,'  have  been  receiving 
careful  constructive  consideration.  It  is  a 
question  to  draw  forcefully  the  attention 
of  this  subject  to  every  official,  as  we  con- 
sider that  the  spark  hazard  is  possibly 
the  greatest  that  has  to  be  contended  with 
in  connection  with  fires  on  railroad  prop- 
erty and  that  even  tho  through  a  period 
of  years  the  losses  from  spark  causes  have 
been  very  much  lessened  in  many  instances, 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible in  the  future  to  eliminate  entirely  the 
occurrence  of  fires  from  these  causes.  .  .  . 
We  find  that  the  relative  importance  of  the 
value  of  property  destroyed  shows  that 
sparks  from  locomotives  occupies  about 
second  place  of  all  the  sundry  hazards 
involved  •  in  the  destruction  of  railroad 
propertjs  and  that  in  the  number  of  fires 
reported  it  occupies  about  the  same  rela- 
tive position 

"The  approximate  danger -line  from 
sparks  is  1.50  feet  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  track.  In  confirming  this  statement 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  progress  of  fires 
originating  from  locomotives  is  to  the 
effect  that  while  objects  located  at  a  greater 
distance  sometimes  burn,  the  firing  of  such 
objects  is  not  the  immediate  result  of 
sparks  from  a  locomotive,  but  that  of  a 
flying  brand  from   the  original  spark  fire 
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Each  lead  in  the  El- 
dorado is  responsive, 
smooth  and  long-wear- 
ing. One  of  them  is 
your  lead — the  degree 
just  fitted  to  the  work 
you  do  and  the  way  you 
do  it.  Find  this  pencil 
which  suits  your  hand. 
You  will  find  that  you 
can  do  better  work  and 
faster  work,  and  will  be 
less  fatigued  after  a  hard 
day's  work. 
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I^JLEADS 

/  one  fir  every  need 
^    or  preference  — 


Our  grade  chart  will  enable 
you  to  select  your  favorite  lead. 
Write  for  it  today. 

Get  a  trial  dozen  from  your 
dealer  or  send  us  15c  for  full 
size  samples  worth  double  the 
money.  Please  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  whether  very 
soft,  soft,  medium,  hard,  or 
very  hard  lead  is  desired. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Established  1827 
Dept.  4I-J  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors, 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Oot. 

There  is  a  Dixon-quality  Pencil, 
Crayon,  and  Eraser  for  every  purpose^ 
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W^  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  Kl 


POWEIt  AND  PERSONALrrv 

Jy  Granville  Klciser.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth,  ti. so  net.    Postpaid  $i. 6s. 
VVSK  &  WAGKALI.9  COJII'ANr.  354-3C()  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  TOIIK 
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RATS 


Destroy  Rats  Today 

Because  you  can't  see  rata 
does  not  mean  that  there  are 
Done  about  your  premises.  It 
costa  but  a  tew  cents  to  make 
fure  that  your  buildings  are 
free  from  rats  and  mice. 
"Rough  on  Rats" — the  eco- 
nomical exterminator  —  gets 
them  ALL  Clears  premises  in 
3  nights.  Never  fails.  At  drug 
and  general  stores.  Write  lor 
■•Ending  Rats  and  Mice." 
/  E.  S .  WELLS ,  ChemUt 
{  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
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Editors,     Lawyers,      Scholars,      Writers, 

Clergymen,      Teachers,      Travelers, 

Students — All      who     have      any 

interest  whatever  in  Foreign 

Languages  need  these 

authoritative 

French-English 
German-English 
Latin-English 

DICTIONARIES 

They  will  show  you  how  to  find  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  French,  German  and  Latin  words. 

And  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  Ger- 
man or  Latin  equivalent  of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  various  foreign  verbs. 

How  to  translate  American  coins,  Weights  and 
measures  into  their  German  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
vice  versa. 

They  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geograph- 
ical names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 


Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary 

French-EnglUh  and  English-French 

Edited  by  James  Boielle,  B.A.  Newly  revised  by 
de  V.Payen-Payne,  Assistant  Examiner  in  French 
in  the  Unversity  of- London.  Containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  French-English  and  English- 
French  vocabulary,  a  special  article  on  French  Pro- 
nunciation; a  list  of  French  Nouns  of  Double  Gen- 
der; a  table  of  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs,  and 
their  Conjugations;  a  special  Vocabulary  of  Proper 
Names;  separate  Vocabulary  of  Geogfapliical 
Names,  etc.      -     " 

"The  best  French  and  English  Dictionary  of  an 
ordinary  size  in  existence." — Critical  Review,  Paris. 

Octavo.  Cloth,  1 ,230  pages:  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $i.g5. 
IVith  double,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  soc.  extra. 
Bound  in  Full  Fie  xibU  Leather,   Indexed,  %Spoitpaid. 

Cassell's  New  German  Dictionary 

German-English  and  English-German 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  lan- 
guages. Revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Karl 
Breul,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University 
Reader  in  Germanic. 

By  the  issue  of  this  new  edition,  this  dictionary 
becomes  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  popular 
German-English  and  English-German  dictionary  in 
the  world.  Among  the  new  words  and  phrases  in- 
cluded will  be  found  many  thousands  of  Idioms, 
well-known  proverbs  and  familiar  quotations,  be- 
sides colloquialisms  and  German  slang  terms  which 
often  prove  puzzling  to  English  students. 

"I  think  that  Dr.  Breul, who  has  been  solong  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  succeeded 
in  giving  the  public  an  excellent  book.  It  deserves 
to  be  recommended  so  much  more,  as  the  print  is 
perfect  and  the  price  [moderate." — An  Eminent 
Scholar. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  1,360  pages.  $1.7.5  net;  hy  mail,  $1 .05. 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  joc.  extra. 
Boundin  Full  Flexible  Leather,  Jndexed,  $j  postpaid. 

Cassell's  Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

216th  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  formerly  scholar 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford; and  Joseph  F.  Charles, 
B.A.,  late  assistant  master  at  the  City  of  London 
School. 

It  is  above  all  intended  to  be  a  dictionary  of  class- 
ical Latin,  and  thus,  in  this  new  edition,  a  large 
number  of  archaic,  or  post-Augustan,  words  have 
been  omitted,  while  nearly  all  of  the  important  ar- 
ticles have  been  entirely  rewritten,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  introducing  a  greater  number  of  quotations 
to  illustrate  construction  and  usage.  The  historical 
and  geographical  notices  have  been  largely  increased 
in  number.  In  addition  to  the  regular  vocabulary 
features  the  book  contains  a  table  of  the  Roman 
Calendar,  and  a  Geographical  Glossary  of  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  important  places  withclassicalor  later 
l^tin  equivalents. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  Q28  pages.  $1.7;  net;  by  mail,  $i.QS. 
IVith  double,  patent  thumb-notch    index,  foc.  extra. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


within  the  above  distance.  These  condi- 
tions, however,  would  not  prevail  with  a 
defective  spark-arrester.  So  small  is  the 
heat-carryinp  power  of  a  spark  from  a 
locomotive  in  good  condition  that  there  is 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  they  cause  a 
fire.  Well-known  laws  applied  to  fallinij; 
bodies  show  that  sparks  sufficiently  large  to 
carry  fire  must,  iinder  ordinary  conditions 
of  discharge  and  of  wind  velocity-,  strike 
the  ground  within  a  comparatively  short 
distance  from  the  track. 

"There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  bear  up 
the  locomotive  spark  but  the  initial 
velocity  with  which  it  is  projected.  From 
considerations,  it  should  be  e\  ident  that 
conclusions  based  on  observation  in  con- 
nection with  fixt  fires  are  not  applicable  to 
the  conditions  affecting  sparks  in  locomo- 
tive service. 

"We  believe  with  a  uniformity  in  respect 
to  careful  maintenance  of  the  corrective 
influences  that  have  been  devised  up  to 
date,  that  much  can  be  done  in  preventing 
the  large  fire  waste  caused  by  flying  sparks. 
This,  however,  must  receive  careful  indi- 
vidual cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  em- 
ploj'ees  and  the  motive-power  depart- 
ments, and  our  hope  is  that  we  may  be  able 
in  the  future  to  acknowledge  the  result  of 
the  work  of  some  inventive  mind  that  will 
bring  about  the  entire  elimination  of  fires 
caused  by  sparks  thrown  from  the  smoke- 
stack of  locomotives." 


MESSAGES  WE  REMEMBER 


T  \  THICH  of  all  the  messages  that  have 
*  •  come  to  your  ears  over  the  telephone 
do  you  remember  most  vivadly?  Once  in  a 
while,  says  a  contributor  to  The  Trans- 
mitter (Baltimore),  there  comes  over  the 
wire  a  sentence  that  becomes  famous — 
either  because  of  the  man  who  utters  it 
or  the  importance  of  the  subject.  And 
not  only  so,  but,  on  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  sending  of 
it,  the  message  probably  lingers  long  in 
the  mind  of  the  person  who  received  it.  He 
goes  on: 

"Few  people  can  remember  the  very  first 
words  they  ever  heard  over  the  telephone; 
but  there's  one  man  who  can.  It  isn't 
at  all  likely  that  a  certain  individual  who 
is  now  interested  in  the  building  of  ships 
will  ever  forget  the  'Mr.  Watson,  como 
here;  1  want  you,'  that  came  faintly  over  a 
few  feet  of  wire  to  him  on  that  memorable 
March  day  of  1876. 

"Nor  is  it  likely  that  those  men  of  th(^ 
telephone  who  participated  in  the  opening 
of  the  transcontinental  telephone-line  will 
forget  the  particular  words  used  on  that 
occasion;  nor  will  those  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  present  when  the  first 
words  were  shot  across  the  country  by 
wireless  telephone. 

"There  is  a  man  in  Ohio  who  was  Gov- 
ernor in  1913,  and  who  could  probably 
tell  you  of  a  telephoned  sentence  that 
stands  out  in  his  mind  rather  distinctly. 
It  is:  'Good  morning.  Governor.  The  sun 
is  shining  in  Dayton.'  On  that  morning 
Dayton  was  a  stricken  city.  The  heavy 
hand  of  flood  and  storm  was  upon  it.  It 
was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  State.  No 
trains  in  or  out,  no  telegraphs,  and  only  one 
t(^lephone  line.  At  the  Dayton  end  of  the 
line  was  a  telephone  man,  District  Plant 


Wire  Chief  J.  A.  Bell,  marooned  in  one  of 
the  upper  stories  of  a  high  building.  All 
tlirough  the  night  he  stayed  at  his  tele- 
phone, sending  out  the  onlj-  information 
that  was  sent  out.  And  with  the  morning 
sun  came  his  cheerful  message  to  the 
Governor  at  Columbus — a  message  that 
brought  joy  to  the  thousands  waiting  for 
it,  for  it  meant  that  the  storm  had  ceased 
raging  and  the  waters  would  soon  begin 
to  recede. 

"Seven  words  that  meant  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  foreign  cit\'  hj  .\merican  troops 
and  possible  war  with  one  or  more  coun- 
tries came  over  the  telephone  in  the  dead 
of  night,  or  rather  just  before  the  first 
blush  of  dawn.  At  4  a.m.  on  an  April  day 
in  1914  Secretary  Bryan  received  a  cable- 
gram from  Consul  Canada,  stationed  at 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  telling  of  the  approach 
of  a  German  vessel  carrying  a  cargo  of 
arms  for  Huerta.  Mr.  Bryan  telephoned 
Mr.  Tumulty.  Mr.  Tumulty  called  the 
White  House,  and  after  some  hesitation 
President  Wilson  was  awakened. 

"WhUe  Mr.  Tumulty  was  explaining 
the  situation,  Secretary  Daniels  of  the 
Navy  called  up  and  was  switched  in  on  the 
same  line.  He,  too,  had  received  a  dis- 
patch about  the  cargo  of  arms.  The 
President  listened  in  silence. 

"'What  shall  we  do?'  asked  Secretary 
Daniels. 

"  '^Tell  Fletcher  to  seize  the  custom-house,' 
replied  the  President,  without  hesitation.  • 

"A  voice  in  distress  heard  over  the  tele- 
phone is  likely  to  be  remembered.  Think 
you  the  operator  who  has  heard  'Fire!' 
'Police!'  or  'Help!'  is  going  to  forget  it 
immediately. 

"A  voice  may  be  rather  casual  and  yet 
tell  a  big  story — ^big  enough  to  impress  it 
on  your  brain  for  a  while.  For  instance, 
let  us  suppose  you  are  a  telephone  engi- 
neer, helping  to  hold  down  the  job  on  the 
wUds  of  W^est  Virginia.  It  is  Sunday 
evening  and  you  are  at  home  with  friend 
wife,  congratulating  yourself  that  'there  is 
no  place  to  go.'  The  telephone-bell  rings, 
and  this  is  what  you  hear  when  you 
respond:  'E.  O.,  there  has  been  a  cloud- 
burst at  the  head  of  New  River  and  a  big 
flood  is  headed  this  way.' 

"It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  a  thing  heard 
over  the  telephone  ynW  linger  longer  in  the 
mind  than  something  heard  face  to  face, 
even  tho  the  thing  heard  be  not  extraordi- 
narily important.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  when  one  listens  on  the  telephone  he 
usually  concentrates.  There  is  no  dis- 
traction— nothing  to  do  but  listen;  just  as 
a  person  who  can  not  see  usually  has  ex- 
ceptionally keen  hearing. 

"A  number  of  people  were  asked  if  they 
could  recall  after  several  years  any  word, 
phrase,  or  sentence  that  has  come  floating 
over  the  telephone-wire.  One  of  the  first 
of  those  approached  said  there  were  three 
w^ords  that  came  to  him  many  times  a  year, 
at  tho  most  unexpected  times. 

"When  this  man  was  a  student  he  had  a 
pal  and  roommate  with  whom  he  had 
quarreled.  A  few  days  later  he  decided 
to  leave  town  for  keeps,  without  saying 
good-by  to  his  pal.  At  the  railroad-station 
he  was  paged  by  the  telephone  attendant. 
It  was  the  pal  calling.  A  few  words  of 
reproach  and  then  'All  right,  boy!'  in  a 
sad,  injured,  et-tu-Brute  tone  of  voice. 

"'1  know  it  sounds  foolish  and  childish 
and  all  that,'  said  the  man  in  mentioning 
the  incident,  'but  that  was  ten  years  ago, 
and  that  doggone  "All  right,  boy!"  comes 
back  to  plague  me  regularly.  I  have  never 
seen  George  since,  but  I  have  often  felt 
like  looking  him  up  and  making  things 
right  with  bim.'" 
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TIME  SAVINC;  is  another 
fiutor  of  cconoiny  in  city  truck- 
ing wherein  the  I'"-W-D  excels. 

It  gets   in  and    out    of   all 

crowded  Icjading  centers  with  great 
facility,  because  of  its  small  turn- 
ing radius  and  s|>ocial  ease  of 
steering. 

With  these  advantages,  the 
I'"-W-I)  has  extra  large  loading 
capacity  with  a  short  wheelbase 
and  equal  distribution  of  load  on 
all  four  wheels. 

1  he  ecjiializing  effect  of 
l'"-W-I)  construction  makes  a  sav- 
ing of  lo  to  15  |)er  cent  in  fuel,  of 
one-third  the  cost  of  tire  etjuip- 
ment.  Fifty -six -inch  standard 
tread.      Same  size  tires  all  around. 

Built  by  a  great,  permanent 
organization  with  an  international 
re])Utation.     Literature  on  request. 

THe  Four  Wheel  Drive 
Auto  Company 

Clintonville,  'Wisconsin 

Canadian     Factory:    Kitchener,    Ontario 
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This  one  three-ton  chassis,  with  its  optional 
gear  reduclionf,  wheelbases  and  special 
equipment,  offers  to  dealers  a  greater  range 
of  sales,  though  not  necessarily  the  same 
range,  as  thai  of  any  conventional  line  of 
rear-drive  trucks  from  two  lo  five  ton  capacity. 


The  boys  from  the  Front  will  tell  you 
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THIS 

IS  what  the 
oiher  fellow 
sees'  — 


The  famous 
^  Safe  path. 
I     ofligh.! 
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You  Feel  Safe 

In  the  Great  Path  of  Dillon  Light 

"I   never   knew   the   real   pleasure   and   exhilaration  of   night 
driving  until  I  equipped  my  car  with  Dillon  lenses." 

That  is  the  net  testimony  of  countless  car  owners  throughout 
America. 

We  can  learn  of  no  single  instance  wherein  the  Dillon  Lens 
has  failed  to  increase  the  safety  and  the  pleasure  of  night  driving. 

Its  big  light  reduces  the  danger  of  accidents,    minimizes  the 

glare  of  the  other  fellow's  lights  and  giv^es 
you  a  clear,  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  roadway. 

If  you  have  been  groping  along  in  the  semi- 
darkness  of  the  ordinar}^  lens  or  headlight 
device  a  wonderful  revelation  awaits  you. 

The  Dillon  Lens  projects,  diffuses  and  deflects.  It 
gives  a  bigger  light  with  bulbs  of  lower  candle  power 
than  any  other  headlight  device  in  the  world.  Glare- 
less  and  safe ;  legal  in  all  states. 

One  short  ride  behind  the  Dillon  Lens  on  a  dark  night 
will  give  you  proof  beyond  question  of  its  superior 
lighting  efficiency.     Take  such  a  ride  at  our  risk. 

Get  a  pair  from  your  dealer  today.  If  they  do  not 
prove  entirely  satisfactory,  return  them  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  order 
direct,  same  price,  $3.50  per  pair  any  size,  postpaid. 
Booklet  upon  request. 

DILLON   LENS  &   MFG.  CO.       Dept.  "D"       WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

^ per  pair  dealers  and  jobbers  can  be  supplied  promptly  by 

Any  Size  Pittsburgh  plate  glass  co. 

Anywhere  in  U.S.A.  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


Atl.-inta,  Oa.  Chicago.  III.  Denver.  Colo.  Houston,  Tex. 

Baltimore.  Mil.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

BirminKhain./Vla.  ClcvcUind,  Ohio  Detroit,  Mich.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Boston.  Mass.  Columbus.  Ohio  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Memphis,  Tcnn. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Dallas,  Texas  Great  Falls,  Mont.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HiilTalo,  N.  Y. 


Davenport,  Iowa  Highpoint,  N.  C.  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Newark.  N.  J.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  V.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  -SanAiitonio.Tex. 
Omaha,  Nebr.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Pacific  Coast  States 

PATTON    PAINT    COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  Cala.  Los  Angeles,  Cala. 

Seattle,  Wash.   TIMMS,  CRESS  &  CO..  PortUnd,  Ore. 


Western  Canada 

INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  CO..  Regina,  Sask. 

Export  Managers 

J.  J.  NORDMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


WHAT  IS  A  DRUG? 


T^HE  use  of  the  word  "drug"  when 
-*■  "narcotic  drug"  is  meant — an  error 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  daily  press 
throughout  the  country — is  condemned  by 
a  WTiter  in  Clinical  Medicine  (Chicago, 
April),  who  says: 

"In  like  manner,  the  laity  has  come  to 
speak  of  'dope'  when  medicines  of  any 
kind  are  meant,  altho  the  slang-word 
'dope'  really  designates  a  narcotic  drug. 
It  would  be  well  if  phj'sicians  were  to  voice 
their  legitimate  objections  to  this  practise, 
not  so  much  because  the  misuse  of  terms 
is  fooUsh  and  betrays  ignorance,  but,  more, 
because  of  the  unfavorable  mental  im- 
pression that  is  created  by  the  association 
of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  people.  Jack 
relates  that  he  has  been  to  see  a  physician 
for  a  cold  and  'the  Doc'  gave  him  'some 
dope.'  Physicians  know  that  a  prescrip- 
tion of  that  kind  only  verj^  rarely  would 
contain  a  narcotic  and  that  the  medicine 
dispensed  either  by  the  physician  himself 
or  by  the  pharmacist  could  in  no  way  be 
designated  as  dope.  Still,  there  is  the 
underlying  association  of  dope  with  nar- 
cotic and  the  undoubted  possibility  for 
harm.  We  have  before  us  a  reproduction 
of  six  newspaper  clippings  in  which  the 
head-lines  refer  to  violations  of  the  Harrison 
Bill  and  in  all  of  which  the  word  drug  is 
featured  prominently  when  narcotic  drug 
is  meant.  We  hope  that  physicians,  as 
well  as  druggists,  wiU  do  aU  they  can  to 
bring  about  a  more  precise  and  exact 
employment  of  the  terms  in  this  respect 
where  misunderstanding  might  easily  arise 
and  where  it  might  have  undesirable  con- 
sequences. Druggists  and  physicians  are 
doing  all  they  can  conscientiously  to  limit 
the  improper  use  of  narcotics  and  for  this 
reason  they  should  not  be  needlessly  handi- 
capped by  the  false  impression  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  by  the  misuse  of 
the  word  'drug'  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
papers and  also  by  the  misuse  of  the  word 
'dope'  by  the  newspapers  and  laity  alike." 


Complete  Safeguards. — Mr.  Tomkins 
was  obliged  to  stop  overnight  at  a  small 
country  hotel.  He  was  shown  to  his  room 
by  the  one  boy  the  placo  afforded. 

"  I'm  glad  there's  an  escape  here  in  case 
of  fire,"  commented  Mr.  Tomkins  as  he 
surveyed  the  room;  "  but  what'.«  the  idea 
of  putting  a  prayer-book  in  the  room  in 
such  a  prominent  place?  " 

"  That,"  replied  the  boy,  "  is  intend*-*! 
for  use  in  case  the  fire  is  too  far  advanced 
for  you  to  make  your  escape,  sir."—' 
London  TU-Bils. 


The  Optimist. — "  Woman,"  he  hissed, 
"  woman,  do  you  thus  spurn  my  heart 
after  leading  me  on?  " 

"  When  did  I  lead  you  on,  as  you  call 
it?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  that  fortune- 
teller liad  told  you  that  you  were  to  wed  a 
handsome  blond  young  man.  with  the 
grace  of  a  Greek  god  and  the  voice  of  an 
eolian  harp?  " — London  Tit-Bits. 

Caught  At  It.—"  Do  you  know  anything 
about  flirting?  "  asked  Ethel. 

"  No,"  replied  Jack,  sadly.  "  I  thought 
1  did.  but  when  I  tried  it  the  girl  married 
me." — London  Tit-Bits. 
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Gredag  is  incomparable 

— for  transmissions 

— for  differentials 

— for  universal  joints 

— for  the  steering 

— for  grease  cups 

— for  use  on  the  farm 

— for  machinery 

— for  use  in  industrial 
plants  to  save  coal  and 
increase  efficiency. 


GREDlAi 

A  WONDERFUL  LUBRICANT 


This  invention  of  Dr.  Edward  G.  Acheson 

has  been  highly  developed  by  many 

years  of  scientific  manufacture 


Dip  a  nail  in  a  can  of  Gredag.  Note 
how  the  lubricant  clings  to  the  nail. 

Gredag  clings  in  the  same  way  to 
gears.  It  forms  a  protecting  coat  over 
metal.  Fills  in  the  microscopic  irregu- 
larities. Practically  abolishes  the  last 
trace  of  friction. 

The  wonderful  lubricating  qualities  of 
Gredag  are  due  to  the  special  process 
invented  by  Edward  G.  Acheson,  Sc.  D. ; 
and  many  years  of  scientific  manufacture 
have  developed  this  lubricant  to  a  point 
of  amazing  efficiency. 

You  don't  have  to  wait  even  one  day 
to  detect  the  difference  Gredag  makes  in 
your  car. 

It  lubricates  the  transmission  and 
differential  gears  perfectly,  taking  the 
"drag"  off  the  motor.  The  car  has  new 
life,  new  responsiveness. 

When  you  neglect  gears,  you  pay. 
When  you  indifferently  lubricate  them, 
you  pay  and  pay  dearly. 

Gredag  keeps  your  car  so  efficient  that 
repair  bills  are  greatly  lessened. 

Gredag  costs  more,  for  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive to  produce. 

But,  what  is  a  fraction  of  a  cent  more 
per  day  when  Gredag  may  save  its  weight 
in  silver  dollars  the  first  12  months? 

GREDAG  SALES  DIVISION 
EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  Inc.,  281  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ACHESON  PRODUCTS,  NIAGARA  FALLS 


<C  ACHE  SON 


product2> 
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.^INCH'S     ^ 

iDETROIT-SPKIAd 

OVEHAUS 

JJ^earlikeaPigsltosel 


Have  You  Ever 
Worn  a 
FINCK 

Combination 
Union  Suit? 


If  not,  buy  one  at  your  nearest  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  your  breast  and  leg  inseam  measurement  and  your 
dealer's  name,  and  a  suit  will  be  sent  to  your  dealer  for  you — 
returnable  if  not  satisfactory.     We  will  also  mail  j^ou  a  catalog. 

You  will  be  pleased,  like  2,000,000  other  wearers,  with  the 
fit,  comfort,  convenience  and  long  wear  it  gives.  For  mechanics, 
farmers  and  farm  women,  railroad  men,  motorists,  men  and 
women  factory  workers. 

The  Coolest  Work- Garment  For  Summer  Wear, 


liiiigiiiiiiin^  4 

W.  M.  FINCK  &  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


BRANCFIKS: 


St.  Louis 


Dallas 


San  Francisco 


Seattle 


Livingrston 


Make  Your  Writing  T-a-l-k! 

Just  as  oratory   puts  the  power  of 
emphasis  into  the  spoken    word,     so 
the  Multiplex  Hammond  puts  the  all^^ 
telling  Power   of   Emphasi  s   into  the 
writt  en    word. 

y^o  o^\ver  \.^96\s\»\.^eT*  oau  ^\>.x*xv.  coVd.  t>^v^ 

words  pulsating  with  the  writer's  deepest  convictions — words  expressing 
tea  nicety  his  most  conventional  mood — words  showing  always  absolute 
correctness — in  business,  professional  or  social  usage. 

The  Business  Man   who   uses   the 

Multiplex  Hammond 

Instantly  Inter- changeable  Type=: Standard  Writing  Machine 

can  put  character  and  individuality  into  his  letters,  and  can  emphasize  the  important  parts  by 
changing  instantly  'roni  one  style  of  type  to  another. 
Note  the  seven  (7)  distinctly  different  type-styles  reproduced  in  this  advertisement. 

The  Mathematioian  and  Engineer 

can,  by  simply  "Turning  a  Knob,"  use  a  type-set  that  contains  the  characters  and  signs 
used  for  writing  in  higher  and  lower  mathematics,  and  for  cnginceiing,  mechanics,  etc. 


S-fie   Gu-t-fio^   and   C'tevg^i^manr 


can  prepare  manuscript  so  that  no  climax  or  no  subtle  point  will  be  lost — the  Author  can 
see  his  story  practically  in  print  before  it  goes  to  the  publishers^the  Clergyman  can  write  his 
sermons  and  essays  in  large,  bold  type;  his  literary  articles  in  medium  tyfw,  and  his  private 
letters  in  a  beautiful  miniature  tyi)e. 

The  Multiplex  Hammond  is  un-like 
any  otner  typewriter  -- 

Its  work  is  as  great  an  improvement  over  the  typewriter  as  the  earlier  typewriter  was  over 
the  fountam  pen,  or  the  fountain  pen  over  the  quill. 
Think  of  being  able  to  choose  from  over  365  ditfcrcnt  typesets,  including  all  languages. 
An  cxammation  of  the  Multiplex  is  an  education  in  typewriters. 

Write   for   Interesting   Booklet Mailed   FREE 

It  will  show  you  how,  with  the  Multiplex,  you  can  put  i\\c  force  of  emphasis  into  your  typed 
matter— how  you  can  drive  home  with  strength  of  accent  the  fullness  of  your  argument— /loai  you 
can  write  with  the  same  convincing  force  that  you  use  in  speaking— an  exclusive  feature. 

W'e  will  also  send  our  pamphlet,  "The  President  and  His  Typewriter." 
President  Wilson  has  used  the  Multiplex  personally  for  many  years. 

Write    your    name,  address  and  occupation  on    the  margin  of    this 
page  NOW  and  mail  to — 


Also — an  Aluminum 
PORTABLE  Model 

For  Travelinff— for  Homo.       Writfha   nbout 
lllbii.  Fullcapftclty.  Ask  for  special  folder. 


HAMMOND    TYPEWRITER    CO. 

600  Kast  69TII  Street — New  York  Citv 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  "  Fizzy  "  Word. — Somehow  we  feel 
that  "  physicist  "  should  mean  a  soda- 
fountain  clerk,  but  it  doesn't. — Boston 
Transcript. 


Deeds  That  Count.—"  When  a  man 
eoiu-ts  a  girl,  it  is  deeds,  not  words,  that 
count." 

"  Yes,  especially  if  they  are  real-estate 
deeds." — Baltimore  American. 


There  Was  a  Reason. — "  Darling,  I 
cooked  dinner  for  you  all  myself,  and 
you've  never  said  a  word  about  it." 

"I  would  have,  dearest,  but  somehow 
I  hate  to  be  always  complaining." — 
London  Til-Bits. 


Considerate  Customer.—"  Sir,  this  is  a 
golden  opportunity  !  Small  investment,  no 
risk,  and  enormous  returns  absolutely 
sure." 

"  Then  I  wouldn't  have  the  heart  to 
deprive  you  of  it." — Life. 


Not  Worth  So  Much.—"  They  say  that 
old  Pseadds  doesn't  know  how  much  he  is 
really  worth." 

"  That's  right.  If  he  did  he  wouldn't 
give  himself  so  many  airs  on  account  of 
the  money  he  happens  to  possess." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Another  Editor  in  Bad. — According  to 
the  Wichita  Eagle,  an  editor  in  a  near-by 
town  has  moved  his  press  over  against 
the  door  and  is  having  his  meals  sent  in 
at  the  window  since  he  let  this  get  by  in  a 
society  item:  "Mrs.  Catt's  popularity  is 
evidenced  by  her  mangy  friends  in  this 
vicinity."— Xawsas  City  Star. 


Willing  to  Oblige. — A  woman  who  was 
troubled  \vith  chronic  nightmare  and  who 
frequently  cried  out  in  her  sleep,  advertised 
for  room  and  board  "  with  a  family  who 
would  not  object  to  screaming  in  the 
night."  Among  the  answers  she  received 
was  one  which  asked,  "  How  often  Avould 
you  require  us  to  scream?  " — Boston 
Transcript. 


Record  Phone  Service. — The  editor  of 
The  Japan  Times  says  the  telephone 
service  in  Japan  is  utterly  bad.  He 
wonders  "  what  Job  would  have  done  had 
he  lived  in  Tokyo  and  wanted  to  telephone 
to  the  specialist  on  boils."  He  concludes 
with  the  following  incident:  "  A  lady  in 
Karuiwaza  called  up  her  house  in  Tokyo, 
left  by  the  next  train,  got  the  call,  and 
talked  to  herself  in  Karuiwaza  six  hours 
after  she  arrived  in  Tokyo." — San  Francisco 
Argonaut. 


Shades    of    the    Immortal    Daniel ! — A 

good  test  question  in  a  general-knowledge 
exairiination  paper  for  English  college 
students,  or  for  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
would  be:  Name  three  United  States 
Senators,  with  the  States  they  represent 
in  Congress.  The  number  of  people  able 
to  score  a  full  mark  would  be  distressingly 
small.  The  truth  is,  one  suspects,  that  the 
American  Senate,  or  the  French,  does  not 
exist  for  the  ordinary  Englishman,  even 
when  his  education  has  been,  as  things 
go,  prettj"  good.  Tlie  man  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  American  history  may  have  a 
dim  memory  of  a  past  SeTiator  or  two — 
Charles  Sumner,  say,  and  Richard  Webster. 
— The  New  Statesman  {London). 
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Exercise  and  Refreshment. — Sign  in 
New  York—"  Cup  of  Coffee  and  a  Roll 
Down-stairs  for  15  Cents." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Outside  Thinkers. — "  There  are  two 
sides  to  everj'  question." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "  And 
too  many  of  us  chaps  who  pose  as  powerful 
thinkers  don't  take  the  trouble  to  get  to 
the  inside." — Washington  Star. 


Mystery  Explained. — "  In  my  opinion 
the  patriotism  that  swept  the  country  is 
bred  in  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  bono 
of  every  true  American." — -Former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  McAdoo. 

Now  you  know  why  bones  knit. — New 
York  Tribune. 


Shorty's  Secret  Wo.— Dugou't— "What's 
worrying  Shorty  Johnson  lately?  Some- 
body been  trying  to  collect  his  insurance?  " 

Washout—"  Sh-h  !  Don't  joke,  he's 
going  with  a  tongue-tied  French  girl  who 
thinks  she  can  speak  English  !  " — The 
Jayhaivkerinf ranee  {Sampigny,  France). 


A   Hint   to   Douse   the    Glim   or    Go. — 

"  That  young  man  stayed  very  late  again, 
Edith." 

"  Yes,  papa;    I  was  showing  him  my 
picture  post-cards." 

.  "  Well,  the  next  time  he  wants  to  stay 
late,  you  show  him  some  of  my  electric- 
light  bills." — Boston  Transcript. 


The    Higher    Hope. — Th^    son    of    the 

family  was  home  on  his  first  vacation  since 
he  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  college 
prefect.  He  and  his  father  were  discuss- 
ing affairs  of  the  day,  and  finally  the  boy 
remarked. 

"  Say,  gov,  I  hope  when  I  am  as  old  as 
you  are  I'll  know  more  than  you  do." 

"  I'll  go  you  one  better,  my  boy,"  the 
father  replied.  "  I  hope  that  when  you 
are  that  old  you  will  know  as  much  as 
you  think  you  do  now." — Exchange. 


"  Goat  Street  "  It  Is.— It  may  as  well 
be  Goat  Street.  All  the  neat  shades  of 
vocal  expression  have  failed  to  transmute 
the  delicate  nuances  of  Goethe  into  a 
negotiable  and  commercially  possible 
sound.  Even  an  alderman,  warming  up 
in  the  controversy  which  led  to  a  verdict 
against  changing  the  name  of  the  highway 
to  Boxwood  Place,  discreetly  refrained 
from  imperiling  his  lingual  facility  by  a 
attempting  to  call  it  Goethe  Street. 
He  wisely  called  it  "  this  street." 

Goethe  Street  will  keep  its  name.  It 
will  not  be  Boxwood  Place,  nor  Cornu- 
copia Avenue,  nor  Mahogany  Boulevard, 
nor  Geranium  Lane.  It  will  be  Goethe 
Street — pronounced  Goat  Street.  It  has 
long  had  the  Goethes  of  the  street-car 
conductors.  Such  a  name  will,  in  time,  get 
any  one's  Goethe. 

Goat,  the  "  master  mind  of  the  German 
people,"  stands  in  heroic  bronze  in  the 
north  entrance  of  Lincoln  Park.  It  had 
many  persons'  Goethes  during  the  war; 
it  seems  to  matter  less  now. 

With  the  new  and  short  form  Goat 
Street  should  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
street-car  conductors.  They  need  not 
mutter  some  close-Upped  subterfuge  and 
look  off  into  the  gloaming  as  if  it  really 
were  no  matter  and  how  pleasant  the 
weather  is  to-day.  On  the  contrary, 
they  may  boldly  approach,  the  dread 
thoroughfare  and  stare  with  perfect  as- 
surance into  the  faces  of  the  passengers 
and  declaim  as  follows: 

"  Goat  Street ! ! !  "—Chicago  Tribune. 


TlFFANY&Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 
Watches  and  Clocks 


Quality  Utility  and  Value 


The  Tiffany  Blue  Book  gives  prices 


Fifth  Avenue  &37- Street 
New  York 


LANGUAGES  eE^^St^k^ 

ON     ALL     PMOMOGRAPrtS 


"Like  learning  a  tune— and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE   PHONE   METHOD 
And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

War  has  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  those 
who  know  languages.  Prepare  now  to  better  your 
position    or    increase    your    business.      Used    and 

recommended   by   educators   in  leading   colleges. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  45th  St..  N.  Y. 


SPANISH. FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


# 


J5U. 


POULTRY— RABBITS 

MONEY  IN  BOTH 

Poultry    Advocate    50c    year 

Our  Great  Rabbit  Book  250 

Paper  one  year  and  book  65c 

POULXKZ  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  A-24SYRACTJSE,N.Y. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 
A  handylbook  for  office  or  home  which  answers  simply  and 
practically  all  puzzling  grammar  questions    Bv  mail.  g.i  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY        '       NEW  YORK 


Mif  inmif  CiFfiEfl 

I  For  the  most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 

,  put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second— No  Waste— No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No    Pots  to  clean. 


Send  dealer's  name  and  35c.  (foreign  45c.) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  supplied  direct  or 
by   any  jobber.     Jobbers  —  Write  Us. 


L^MIi 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  Instant  CoHee 
(.known  "overthere" 
as  U.S.  Trench  CoHee) 
was  being  shipped  to 
OUT  soldiers.        c':^ 
Victory  now  en-    n^ 
ahles  us  to  again     \> 
supply  the  public 


C.    F.    BLANKE    TEA   &    COFFEE    CO.,     Dept.     4, 


tS    A     "DIFFERENT"     SEASONING. 

You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.  For 
salad  dressings,  meats,  gravies,  stews,  soups, 
there's  nothing  quite  so  good.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  15c.,  25c.  and  1-Ib.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Recipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous chef  of  historic  Faust  Cafe  and  Bevo  Mill. 
Dealen— Ask  Your  Jobber.     Jobberi— Write  Uf. 

Saint    Louis,    Mo. 
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You  can't  think  of  ''delicious' 
or  ''refreshing'  without 
thinking  of  Coca-Cola. 

You  can't  drink  Coca-Cola  without 
being  delighted  and  refreshed. 

The  taste  is  the  test  of  Coca-Cola 
quality  —  so  clearly  distinguishes  it 
from  imitations  that  you  cannot  be 
deceived. 

Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name — 
nicknames    encourage    substitution 


The  Coca-Cola  Co. 
atlanta,  ga. 


Sold  EvorywhorQ 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

April  23. — President  Wilson  issues  a  state- 
ment, according  to  Paris  advices, 
declaring  that  new  conditions  have 
arisen  since  the  Pa(^t  of  London  was 
entered  into  between  Italy  and  Francie 
and  England,  and  therefore  that  under- 
standing can  not  now  be  recognized. 

A  report  from  Paris  says  the  President 
remains  firm  in  his  opposition  to 
giving  Fiume  to  Italy,  and  that  the 
Italian  delegates,  feeling  that  an  agree- 
ment can  not  be  reached,  are  leaving 
Paris. 

A  new  crisis  looms  in  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, according  to  Paris,  in  con- 
nection with  the  adjustments  of  the 
Kiaochow  question  between  China 
and  Japan. 

The  German  peace  delegates  will  propose 
at  Versailles  another  plan  for  a  League 
of  Nations  to  replace  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Peace  Conference,  according  to 
London  advices.  i 

April  24. — In  reply  to  P^resident  Wilson, 
Vittorio  Orlando,  the  Italian  Premier, 
issues  a  statement,  saying  he  is  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  the  Peace 
Conference  owing  to  Wilson's  opposi- 
tion to  the  Italian  claims,  which  op- 
position he  says  is  contrary  to  the 
fourteen  points. 

Italian  military  forces  will  occupy  part 
of  Dalmatia  and  other  Adriatic  terri- 
tory named  in  thfe  Pact  of  London, 
with  about  100,000  men,  pending  the 
deadlock  which  has  arisen  at  the  Peace 
Conference  on  account  of  the  Italian 
demands,  a  Paris  dispatch  says. 

April  25. — The  first  of  the  Germans  who 
are  to  participate  in  the  Versailles 
Congress  arrive  at  Versailles  in  two 
parties. 

April  26. — Premier  Orlando  arrives  in 
Rome,  and  is  welcomed  by  patriotic 
demonstrations. 

It  has  finally  been  decided  that  $59,000,- 
000,000  will  be  demanded  by  the  Allies 
from  Germany,  says  a  Paris  dispatch. 
The  first  payment  of  $5,000,000,000 
must  be  made  in  two  years,  payment 
of  the  balance  to  extend  over  thirty- 
five  years. 

April  27. — A  revised  text  of  the  League 
of  Nations  covenant  is  made  public 
from  Washington.  The  changes  that 
have  been  made  are  said  to  meet  most 
of  the  objections  in  the  United  States 
to  the  first  draft. 

The  revised  covenant  still  fails  to  meet 
the  approval  of  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho, 
says  a  Washington  report.  The  Idaho 
Senator,  who  has  been  one  of  the  harsh- 
est critics  of  the  League  proposal,  says 
that  Article  X  turns  the  League  of 
Peace  into  a  league  of  war. 

As  a  part  of  the  machinery  connected 
with  the  League  of  Nations  there  is  to 
be  established  a  permanent  interna- 
tional Labor  Office  located  at  the  seat 
of  the  League  in  Switzerland.  This  has 
been  made  pubUc  through  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information. 

April  28. — The  Council  of  Four  has  pro- 
vided in  the  Peace  Treaty  for  the  prose- 
cution of  former  Emperor  WiUiam, 
says  a  Paris  report.  He  will  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  five  judges,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

The  revised  form  of  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  adopted  by  the 
Peace  Conference  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  according  to  Paris.     Sir  James 


Eric  Drurrunond  is  named  as  Secretary- 
(Jeneral  of  th(i  fjcaguc;. 

The  British  troops  which  o(;(iipi('(I  Fiume 
left  that  city  when  the  Italian  dele- 
gates to  the  Peace  CcnifcTcnce  left 
Paris,  according  to  Geneva  advices. 

Ai)nl  29.  —  It  has  been  virtually  decided 
that  the  first  meeting  of  i\w  Ijc^aguo 
of  Nations  shall  be  held  in  Washi  gton 
next  October,  according  to  Paris  advices^. 

Difficulties  with  Japan  over  Kiaochow 
now  rival  the  Fiume  controversy  as  a 
peace  stumbling-block,  Paris  reports. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  decides 
to  uphold  Premier  Orlando  by  a  vote 
of  382  to  40. 

The  main  German  peace  delegation  ar- 
rives at  Versailles  by  automobile. 

Among  the  principles  relating  to  labor, 
inserted  in  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
adopted  by  the  Peace  Conference,  are 
included  provisions  for  a  standard 
eight-hour  day,  a  weekly  day  of  rest, 
the  abolition  of  child  labor,  equality 
of  pay  for  men  and  women,  and  w^ork- 
men's  "right  of  association  for  all 
lawful  purposes,"  according  to  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

April  23. — Martial  law  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  Hamburg  and  other  German 
cities,  according  to  a  Copenhagen 
report.  Owing  to  the  disturbances  in 
these  cities  the  police  have  been  or- 
dered to  shoot  all  persons  carrying 
arms. 

The  Soviet  Government  of  Hungary 
has  asked  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Roumanian  offensive  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  an  armistice,  says  Berlin. 

April  24. — Herbert  Hoover,  director  of 
food  distribution  in  Europe,  warns 
Germany  that  a  continuation  of  strikes 
and  disorders  will  endanger  the  food- 
supply,  according  to  Berlin  advices. 

Germany  outlines  counter-proposals  to 
the  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations,  ac- 
cording to  Copeahagen,  embracing 
among  other  things  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  all  .countries  which  were 
signatories  to  the  Hague  treaty  shall 
be  admitted  as  members  and  that  the 
League  shall  function  through  a  Con- 
gress of  States  and  a  World  Parliament. 

April  25. — Part  of  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munist Army  facing  the  Roumanians 
southeast  of  Budapest  has  surrendered 
and  the  rest  is  in  flight,  says  a  Rouma- 
nian official  statement  received  at  Bern, 
Switzerland. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  plunder 
the  food-ships  in  the  Harbor  of  Ham- 
burg, says  a  dispatch  from  Berlin  to 
London,  and  as  a  result  a  number  of 
war-ships  have  arrived  and  guns  have 
been  placed  in  the  streets  leading  to 
the  docks. 

April  27. — ^Martial  law  has  been  declared 
throughout  Bavaria,  says  a  Berlin 
report. 

April  28. — According  to  dispatches  from 
Vienna  the  Roumanians  have  pro- 
claimed their  intention  to  occupy  all  of 
Hungary,  while  the  Czechs  in  the  south 
are  preparing  to  move  northward.  The 
Soviet  Government  is  making  prepara- 
tion to  resist  military  invasion. 

According  to  Berlin  advices  the  trial 
of  the  alleged  murderers  of  Dr.  Karl 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  has 
been  set  for  May  8. 

April  29. — Renewed  agitation  in  almost 
all  parts  of  Germany  is  reported  in 
German  advices  to  Paris.  Railway 
employees  in  the  Berlin  district  are 
threatening  a  general  strike  for  May  7 
unless  their  claims  are  satisfied.  Threats 
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Highest  Efficiency 
Longest  Life 

/"  I  \HE  science  of  flying  and 
-'.(A.^v  the  science  of  sanitation 
■*"*•'  were  two  leading  features 
in  winning  the  war.  Fatalities 
due  to  diseases  caused  by  un- 
sanitary conditions  are  yearly 
decreasing  where  proper  thought 
is  given  to  the  selection  of  refrig- 
erators. The  Bohn  Syphon  Sys- 
tem is  today  protecting  the  food 
of  millions  of  people. 
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The  largest  users  of  refrigeration,  rail- 
roads «nd  the  Pullman  Company, 
many  years  ago  adopted  the  Bohn 
Syphon  System  as  the  most  efficient 
method  of  obtaining  dry,  pure  air  in 
food  compartments.  The  same  system 
together  with  all  the  refinements  pos- 
sible to  incorporate  in  home  refriger- 
ators is  obtained  in  the  Bohn  Syphon 
Refrigerator.  In  efficiency,  economy  and 
beauty  it  is  not  excelled  at  any  price. 

Ask  the  Bohn  Dealer  in  your  city  to 
show  you  Bohn  Construction — then 
you  will  understand  its  superiority. 
Our    literature    mailed    on    request. 

Bohn  refrigerator  Co. 

1410  University  Avenue,  St.-,Paul,  Minn. 

New  York 
S3West42dSt. 

Newark 
913  Broad   St. 

Chicago 
68  E.Washing- 
ton St. 


Pacific  Coast 
Representatives: 

NATHAN- 

DOHRMANN  CO 

San  Francisco 

PARMALEE- 

DOHRMANN  CO 

Los  Angeles 


w 


ENDELL 


PHILLIPS 

Martyn 


ri'K  Appreciative  Hiography  bv  Dr. 

AGITATOR  I'imo.  clnth.     SI. 50. 

FuMk  &,  Wagnnlls  Company    -    Xeiir^  York 


is   a  book 

snoiild be  in  every  sports- 
man's   library.     Illustrated    b^ 
Brings  the  famous 
cartoonist.    A  live 
entertaining  tale  of  j 
fishing,  backin  ttie 


boyhood  days.  .  . 

5th  Edition 

THE  DA  YS  OF 

REAL  SPORT-FREE 

Tells  how  to  lure  game  fish.  Gives 
many  practical  hints  and  helps  on 
casting  and  angling.  Write  for  it. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

6585  Colfai  Ave.,     South  Bend.  Ind, 
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Johns  -Malmlle 

FIR£  EXTINGUISHER 
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"Can  be 
operated  by 
anybody,   in 
any  position, 
anywhere" 


Where  Pumping 
Is  Impossible 

No  elbow  room,  and  a  fire  that  in  a  few  seconds 
might  be  beyond  control — yet  you  are  master 
of  the  situation  with  a  Johns-Manville  Ex- 
tingfuisher  because,  where  necessary,  it  can  be  dis- 
charged without  pumping  and  its  stream  directed 
with  one  hand. 

Store  the  pressure  necessary  to  do  this  by  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pump,  and  then  simply  move  the 
controlling  lever,  and  out  shoots  a  powerful,  steady 
stream  right  into  the  base  of  the  fire. 

No  liquid  need  fall  short  of  or  beyond  the  blaze; 
there  need  be  no  wobbly  aim  so  difficult  to  prevent 
in  hand  pumping.  You  can  quickly  and  easily  put 
thefire-quenchingstreamjustwhereyou  wantittogo. 

This  exclusive  feature  of  the  Johns-Manville  Ex- 
tinguisher makes  it  the  most  effective  weapon  in  tight 
places  where  fires  quickly  get  beyond  control. 

When  you  buy  an  extinguisher,  make  sure  that  it 
is  a  Johns-Manville.  It  will  add  to  your  mental 
comfort  to  know  that  it  affords  complete  protection 
in  situations  where  the  operation  of  an  ordinary 
extinguisher  is  practically  impossible.  Its  use  en- 
titles you  to  a  \S%  reduction  in  your  automobile 
insurance. 

To  the  Trade:  Our  Jobber-Dealer  policy  assures  you  real 
trade  protection.     Write  for  details. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

Factories  —  Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


10 


$ 


Price  in  U.  S  ,  East  of  Colorado 

$10  50 Colorado  andWest 
Dc  niiion  of  Canada: 


10 
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Asbestos 


and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

iht/  ittfl  ikr  hrat  Itihtrt  it  hth^fl 

CEMENTS 

th4t  mah  hc'Ur  w»lh  tt4k-pntj 

ROOHNCS 

th4l  rut  dtvitf  /rr  rliil 

PACKINGS 

that  ir%jr  pvutr  vnilf 

LININGS 
.  thsl  mah  hrehft  f*/i  i 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 

Serves  in  Conservation 


FIRE 


of  strikes  are  also  reported  from  other 
sections. 

Munich  is  encircled  by  German  govern- 
ment troops,  resulting  in  much  excite- 
ment in  that  city,  says  a  Paris  dispatch. 
The  Communist  Government  is  said  to 
have  difficulty  in  feeding  the  population, 
and  it  is  further  reported  that  the 
Communist  leaders  in  IMunioh  are 
ready  to  escape  quickly  in  airplanes. 

According  to  a  Copenhagen  report,  the 
Hungarian  Reds  are  arresting  hundreds 
of  intellectuals  in  Budapest,  who  are 
to  be  held  as  hostages  and  are  threat- 
ened with  death  if  the  Roumanians 
continue  their  advance  within  the 
frontiers  of  Hungary. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

April  2.3. — Ural  Cossack  troops,  apparent- 
ly acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Sibe- 
rian forces  of  Admiral  Kolchak,  have 
begun  an  offensive  in  southeastern 
Russia,  says  a  London  report. 

April  25. — Important  progress  is  being 
made  in  opening  a  line  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Siberian  forces  of 
the  Allies  and  Archangel,  according  to 
a  report  from  that  city. 

The  capture  of  Kief  by  the  forces  of 
General  PetUn-a  is  interpreted  at  Vienna 
as  signifying  the  end  of  the  Bolshevik 
strength  in  southwestern  Russia,  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  that  city. 

April  26. — The  position  of  the  Bolshevik 
troops  in  Odessa  is  threatened  by  the 
capture  of  Boguslav  by  the  Ukrainians, 
says  a  Bern  report.  Other  successes 
of  the  Ukrainians  are  also  reported  in 
the  same  region. 

April  27. — The  Bolshevik  attack  on  Mur- 
mansk is  breaking  down,  says  a  report 
from  Archangel.  The  troops  which 
were  preparing  for  an  offensive  against 
the  Americans  and  Allied  troops  are 
reported  to  have  been  withdrawn  and 
sent  to  stem  the  advance  of  the  north- 
ern wing  of  the  Siberian  anti-Bolshevik 
Army. 

April  29. — Polish  troops  who  have  driven 
the  Bolsheviki  from  Vilna  are  marching 
on  Minsk,  says  a  Paris  report,  and  from 
London  it  is  reported  that  Bolshevik 
forces  attacking  Allied  troops  on  the 
Murmansk  railway  were  easily  repulsed. 

FOREIGN 

April  24. — Many  Turks,  several  of  them 
prominent,  have  been  arrested  in 
Constantinople,  charged  with  having 
been  implicated  in  the  massacre  or 
deportation  of  Armenians,  say  advices 
from  that  city. 

The  Costa-Rican  Government  is  con- 
centrating troops  on  the  Nicaraguan 
frontier  against  a  threatened  invasion 
by  Costa-Rican  exiles,  according  to  a 
report  from  Managua. 

Mexico  n^fuses  to  recognize  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  has  recalled  her  Minister 
to  France,  stating  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  present  his  credentials,  says 
a  Mexico  City  report. 

The  Limerick  strike  has  been  settled, 
the  military  authorities  having  made 
slight  (;onc(>ssions  to  the  strikers,  says 
a  report  from  that  city. 

April  25. — The  Su])reme  Food  Council  in 
Paris  under  t  he  chairmanshij)  of  Herbert 
C.  Hoo\(>r,  adopts  a  program,  which  will 
virtually  put  the  world  back  on  a  war- 
bread  basis  for  the  next  three  months, 
says  a  Paris  report.  Th(>  program  also 
includes  a  complete  plan  for  securing 
and  distributing  food  to  Allied,  liber- 
ated, neutral,  and  enemy  countries 
until  the  next  harvest. 

April  27.— Europe  must  import  29,000,000 
tons  of  foodstuffs  from  overseas  before 
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PACKARD  TRUCKS  AS 
GOOD^WILL  BUILDERS 

Establish  Confidence  in  Deli'very  Safeguard  Hauling  Contracts 

Lower  Transportation'  Costs 


N  E  of  our  most  successful  mer- 
chants says  that  before  buying 
new  fixtures  or  equipment  he 
asks  himself:  "What  will  our 
customers  think  about  it  ?  " 

Nothing  earns  money  on  the  cus- 
tomers* good  opinion  quicker  than 
delivery  equipment. 

This  is  just  as  true  of  a  coal  yard  as  it 
is  of  a  department  store.  As  true  for  the 
hauling  contractor  as  the  local  express 
company. 

What  people  think  of  the  Packard 
Truck  is  based  upon  how  they  have  been 
served  by  it.  Packard  Trucks  have  served 
better  because  they  were  sold  to  serve. 

If  a  merchant  wanted  just  a  truck  he 
rarely  got  a  Packard.  If  he  wanted  a  truck 
transportation  job  done  right,  perma' 
nently  and  at  the  lowest  cost  —  you  were 
practically  certain  to  see  some  Packards 
running  around  with  his.  sign  on  them. 

And  so  the  public  have  come  to  believe 
that  Packard  and  good  service  go  to- 
gether. 

^        <^        .^ 

Naturally,  some  business  men  will 
praise  the  idea  of  buying  trucks  on  a 
transportation  basis,  but  will  try  to  beat 
the  Packard  Method. 


It  cannot  be  done. 

Nobody  has  a  patent  on  the  plan,  but 
trying  to  carry  it  out  with  the  ordinary 
motor  truck,  only  serves  to  show  up  the 
truck. 

To  make  it  work — to  make  your  truck 
transportation  costs  a  definite,  predeter- 
minate  figure,  low  enough  to  meet  all  com- 
petition—  you  must  take  equally  good 
engineering  design,  equal  stamina,  equal 
lomg  life  with  the  Packard  Truck. 

Everybody  knows  the  Packard  repu- 
tation. YouVe  heard  about  the  many 
Packard  Trucks  now  running  that  have 
travelled  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand miles. 

Which  will  a  business  man  do  ?  Pay 
$3,000  for  50,000  miles— or  pay  $4,000 
for  100,000? 

Invest  an  extra  thousand  dollars  to  in- 
sure minimum  transportation  cost  —  or 
pay  out  that  thousand  in  repair  bills 
that  were  not  in  his  original  estimate  ? 

Anybody  can  recite  the  theory  of 
cutting  down  transportation  costs.  The 
Packard  Freight  Transportation  Depart- 
ment can  give  actual  facts  and  figures. 
Their  services  are  available  to  any  busi- 
ness man — by  telephone,  mail  or  at  the 
local  Packard  showroom. 
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''Ask  the  Man  Who  O'wns  One 


PACKARD  MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY,   Detroit 
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-  to  your  fishing  days.  It  takes  you  quick- 
ly to  the  holes  where  the  big  ones  hide.  You 
return  at  night  refreshed-a  whole  day's  sport 
without  touching  an  oar.  A  whirl  of  the  fly- 
wheel and  the  lake  or  river  is  yours. 

The  Evinrude  built-in-flywheel  type  magneto  per- 
mits varying  speeds,  while  the  special  method  of 
balancing  practically  eliminates  vibration.   Nearly        -^- 
100,000  Evinrudes  now  in  use.  fl 


Write  for  Catalog. 
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EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

34  Evinrude  Building  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

EVINRUDE  DISTlilBUTORS 
69  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.       436  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
214  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  211  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


9/i^MRAGLEafMILK||400NewMeaS 


Drinking  Your  Way  To  Health 
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You  know  in  a  general  way  that  milk  is  good  for  you.  But 
if  you  knew  what  a  precious  life-giving  fluid  it  really  is — if 
you  knew  the  almost  miraculous  results   it  produces  for 
those  who  drink  it  inteUioently,  you  would 
be  truly  amazed.  For  anemia,  indiges- 
tion, constipation,  any  difiBculties  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  heart  or  bladder, 
Bright's  disease,  rheumatism  and  many 
other  ills  for  which  physicians  havo.no 
reliable  remedy,  the  right  use  of  milk  ot- 
jflfl^KL        \  rnost  invariably  overcomes  the  trouble.  For 
J^H|£k        \   instance,  feet  and  hands  that  are  ust  al- 
^^K^wL.        \  ^y  cold  and  clammy,  become  warm  and 
S4^  3^M     \  lifc-likoafowdaysafterbesinnini;  this 

^B",     ■<vlitf.  marvtloua   Bolf-treatment.    Benarr  Jlacfadden, 

T  f,  ,. -*V'  ^  tlie  faiQous  physical  culturiBt,    in  collaboratioa 

with  Dr.  S.iiifurd  Porter,  the  milk  diet  epccial- 
ist.  has  written  a  book  of  pricclcas  value  en- 
titled: "TAe  Milk  DieU  Bow  To  Use  Jt." 

You  May  Have  It  Free 

It  will  be  a  revelation  to  ymi.  Send  lifl  a  three 
months'  BuhflcriiitioD  forPliVSICALCULTURE 
MAGAZINE  at  the  rc-pular  price  of  fiOo  and  wo 
will  mail  y»xx  the  book  at  once.  PHYSICAL 
CII.TURE  MAGAZINE  ehould  bo  part  ot  your 
readin;^  every  month.  Ita  inepirationnl  articlca 
on  Jlealth,  Ilygicno  and  KucceeB-Building  will 
be  of  great  value  to  you  in  many  ways.  To  more 
broa<11y  circulate  this  unique  magaxlnc,  wo  will 
Bend  it  to  y-ii  for  3  mon.JB  for  OOo  and  include 
Mr.  Macfadden's  ftbovo  meittioned  book  txe9. 
Vrlto  TODAY, 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
119  West  40th  St.,  Dept,  19B,  New  York  City 
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For  EveryManWho  Drives  A  Car 


The  Book  of  Knowledge  About  Motor  Cart 

THIS  unique  book  —  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
existence — is  a  veritable  treasure-trove  of  infor- 
mation—  an  up-to-thc-minutc  manual  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  amateur  oar-owner  who  wants  to 
understand  his  car  and  learn  how  to  keep  it  at 
top-notch  efficiency  and  pre- 
serve its  finish.  It  illustrates 
..        ,  and  describes  every  new  and 

■   j!V  lk^^^^£!^nL  practical  device  and  accessory, 

W'  -pft  ^^■nSSi  '""^  contains  scores  of  sugges- 

'  ^^StkiJ3>SI  i  tions  toward  greater  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy  in 
automobiling.  It  demands  no 
special  technical  knowledge  to 
put  its  many  valuable  ideas  to 
practical  use.  192  pages.  Over 
400  illustrations. 
How  To  Get  It  Without  Cost 

To  acquaint  you  with  the  most  popular  magazine  for 
motor  fans,  the  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY— 
America's  leading  non-'echnical  picture-story  magazine 
of  invention,  mechanics,  science  and  world-progress — 
we  will  send  you  the  1919  MOTOR  ANNUAL  free  on 
receipt  of  your  subscription  to  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY  for  the  next  five  big  issues  at  the  regular 
price  of  ii.oo.    Order  NOW/ 

POPULAR   SCIENCE    MONTHLY 
225  West  39th  St.,    Suite  120),     New  York  City 


FROM   MUG    TO    MUG 

THE  BRDSH  THAT  HAS  ELASTICITY  AND  SOFTNESS 
AND  RUBS  IN  THE  LATHER  IS  THE 

■VVHITING'APAMS 

VULCAN   RUBBER  CEMENTED 

MAAK 

Perfectly  Sterilized,  put  up  In  sanitary  packages* 
Infection  cannot  com*  from  them. 

Sand  for  Illiutrat*<]  Literature 

JOHN  L.WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Bnub  Manufacturer*  for  Over  108  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


next  harvest  time,  according  to  a 
statement  made  by  iNIr.  Hoover,  in 
Paris.  He  estimates  that  the  United 
States  will  have  supplied  Europe  food- 
stuff valued  roughly  at  $2,500,000,000 
during  the  year  ending  next  August. 

There  are  more  than  800,000  men, 
women,  and  children  in  England  to-day 
looking  for  work,  with  the  number 
increasing,  according  to  R.  C.  Davison, 
of  the  British  Ministry  of  Labor. 

DOMESTIC 

April  24.— A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  United 
States  Attorney-General,  announces  in 
an  interview  in  Philadelphia  that  action 
will  be  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  against  all  brewers  who  manu- 
facture beer  after  May  1,  and  aU  who 
sell  it  after  July  1 ,  regardless  of  whether 
it  contains  only  2.75  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
or  not. 

Secretary  Tumulty  announces  that  a 
cable  from  President  Wilson  denies 
reports  that  the  President  has  entered 
into  a  secret  alliance  or  treaty  with 
some  of  the  great  Powers. 

April  25. — Cancelation  of  contracts  made 
during  the  war  for  the  construction  of 
2,000,000|tons  of  steel  ships  is  announced 
by  the  Shipping  Board.  This  brings 
the  total  cancelations  since  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  to  4,000,000  tons. 

April  26. — A  world  record  for  seaplanes 
was  established  at  Hampton  Roads 
when  a  machine  flew  1,250  miles  in 
twenty  hours  and  ten  minutes  without 
a  stop. 

April  27. — The  cost  of  living  for  American 
wage-earners  declined  three  per  cent, 
during  the  period  from  the  beginning 
of  the  armistice  to  the  first  week  of 
March,  says  a  statement  issued  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

Suspension  "is  announced  by  the  War 
Trade  Board  of  the  enemy  trading  lists 
which  have  been  in  force  during  and 
since  the  war,  to  prohibit  the  passage  of 
American  goods  to  enemy  destinations 
through  neutral  concerns. 

April  28. — Postmaster  -  General  BurlesoTi 
announces  that  the  cable-lines  will  be 
restored  to  their  owners  in  the  near 
future,  probably  not  later  than  May  10, 
according  to  Washington  advices.  He 
also  announces  his  intention  of  re- 
storing the  telegraph-  and  telephone- 
lines  to  their  owners  as  soon  as  legisla- 
tion can  be  secured  safeguarding  their 
interests. 

Criticism  among  Senators  of  the  revised 
draft  of  the  League  of  Nations  covenant 
is  growing,  says  a  Washington  dispatch, 
and  indications  are  that  the  new  draft 
will  not  be  accepted  by  the  Senate 
without  a  prolonged  discussion,  if  it  is 
ratified  at  all. 

The  American  troops  in  the  Archangel 
section  are  gradually  being  withdrawn 
from  the  front  lines  preparatory  to 
their  departure  when  the  harbor  opens, 
say  reports  from  that  city. 

April  29. — By  direction  of  President  Wil- 
son, Postmaster-General  Burleson  an- 
nounces that  control  and  operation  of 
all  the  American  cable  systems  taken 
over  by  the  Government  last  Novem- 
ber will  revert  to  their  private  owners 
at  midnight  on  May  2,  according  to  a 
Washington  dispatch. 

Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  in  a 
public  statement  declares  that  amend- 
ments are  obviously  necessary  to  the 
rcAnsed  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  order  to  safeguard  funda- 
mental interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Senate  will  insist  that  such 
amendments  be  made  before  the  docu- 
ment is  ratified,  says  a  Washington 
report. 
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SAVE  NEEDLESS  HOUSEWORK 


;->V     J.  -c 


Dust  will  settle  !  Tea,  cofFee,  chocolate  and  a  thousand 
things  will  stain.  Tiny  hands  and  little  shoes  must  leave 
their  trace  behind  them  but— if  your  home  is  Fabrikoid 
upholstered,  housework  is  cut  almost  in  half. 

"DUPONT 


4brTkqJ>  ckaftsman  quality 


•  ic  u  f,    PAT  art. 


Visit  ihe  Du  font 
Products  Store  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


equals  fine  leather  in  feel  and  appearance  yet  it's  as  easy  to  clean  as  glass. 
It  is  water,  dust,  grease  and  stainproof  and  can  be  washed  with  soap  and 
NA/ater.     It  doesn't  absorb  dust  and  germs  can't  hide  in  it. 

Ask  your  local  department  store  or  upholstery  dealer  about  Craftsman 
Fabrikoid.  If  you  cannot  buy  it  in  your  own  town,  we  will  mail  you  a 
piece  25  inches  square,  ample  to  cover  almost  any  chair  seat  or  cushion, 
for  $1.00.  State  whether  you  want  plain  black,  or  Spanish  leather  effect 
in  brown,  green,  red  or  blue  tones.  NA/rite  today  for  our  free  booklet 
"Home  Upholstering"  and  send  us  the  name  of  your  local  department 
store  or  upholstery  goods  dealer. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 


Wilmington,  Del. 
-   The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are: 


Toronto,  Canada 


Explosives:  Industria/,  Agriculturaf,  and  Sporting.  Chemicals:  Pyroxylin  Solutions,  Ethers,  Bronzing  Liquids.  Coal  Tar  Distillates, 
Commercial  Acids,  Alums,  etc.  Leather  Substitutes:  Fabrikoid  Upholstery,  Rayntite  Top  Material,  Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth.  Pyroxylin 
Plastics:  Ivory,  Shell  and  Transparent  Py-ra-lin,  Py'ra-lin  Specialties,  Cfiallenge  Cleanable  Collars  and  Cufl^s.  Paints  and  Varnishes: 
For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Lithopone:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Stains, 
Fillers,  Lacquers  and  Enamels:    For  Industrial  and   Home  Uses.      Dyestuffs:  Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs  and  Intermediates. 

For  full   information   address :    Advertising   Division,   E.   i.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  6-  Company.   Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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Assured 
Income 

CITIES  SERVICE  COM- 
PANY'S 84  public  utility 
and  27  oil  subsidiaries  afford  the 
investor  the  strength  of  diversified 
investmenLS. 

The  Company  is  not  subject  to  risks 
encountered  by  corporations  re- 
stricted to  a  single  line  of  business. 

Preferred  dividend  was  earned  over 
five  times  in  1918. 

Cities  Service  Preferred  Stock  yields 
about  1^2%  at  present  prices. 

Monthly  Dividends 

Monthly  Earning  Statements 

Write  for  Circular  L  D-ioj 


Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

60  Wall  Street 

New  York 


Visit 

The  National  Parks 

The  Incomparable  Circle 

Rocky  Mountain  Park,  The 
Yellowstone,  Glacier  Park, 
Mt.  Rainier,  Crater  Lake, 
The  Yosemite.  The  Big  Trees, 
The  Grand  Canyon. 

June  to  September,  1919 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

offers  also  Midnight  Sun  Tours 
to  Alaska  and  Sun^nner  Tours 
to  Japan  and  China.  Write  for 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  general  travel 
information  and  remember  always 
that  International  Currency — the 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Travelers 
Cheques.  {Illustrated  Booklet 
on  request.) 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 


6S  Broadway,  N«w  York 


DO  YOU  WANT 

To   Sell  a  Nationally   Advertised   Line 

manufactured  by  a  Company  which  has  been  in  business 
twenty  years — the  larRcst  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
(Capital  and  Surplus  over  $2,000,000.00)?  Do  you 
want  to  set  your  own  salary?  Expansion  of  the  business 
of  the  Todd  ProtectoRraph  Company  will  enable  it  to 
place  immediately  fifty  men  of  energy,  ability  and  Rood 
character  in  agencies  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  No  previous  selling  experience 
necessary,  but  highest  references  required.  Kvery  op- 
portunity for  good  income  and  permanent  i>osition 
selling  Todd  Protectograph  Check  Writers  (prices 
$25.00  to  $75.00),  and  new  line  of  Forgery  Proof 
PROTOD  Checks.  Rapid  advancement  to;  District 
Managerships  for  men  whoshow  necessary  qualifications. 
Address  S.  T.  MAY,  Todd  ProlKtogripb  Company,  Rochesler,  N,  Y. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 
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PRICE  MOVEMENTS  SINCE  THE 
ARMISTICE  WAS  SIGNED 

ACCORDING  to  a  compilation  made 
bj'  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  of  Boston,  the  cost  of  living 
for  American  wage-earners  declined  less 
than  3  per  cent,  during  the  period  from 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  to  the  first 
week  of  March,  1919.  In  March.  1919, 
the  cost  of  living  was  still  approximately 
from  60  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent,  above  the 
prewar  level,  as  contrasted  with  an  in- 
crease of  65  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  in 
November,  1918,  and  of  50  per  cent.^  to 
55  per  cent,  in  June,  1918.  Changes  since 
November,  1918,  in  the  average,  cost  of 
the  different  items  entering  into  the 
budget,  according  to  this  compilation, 
were  as  follows:  -     ^^  i 

AH  items 2.8  per  cent,  decrease 

Food 4.4       "        decrease 

Shelter .-... ..?....  1.7       "        increase 

Clothing.  ............■;.....■..;'.. .  6.2        "        decrease 

Fuel,  heat,  and  light 1.3        "         increase 

Sundries No  change 

For  the  entire  war-period  from  July, 
1914,  to  March,  1919,  the  increases  in  the 
respective  items  were: 

All  items 61.3  per  cent. 

Food 75 

Shelter 22 

Clothing 81 

Fuel,  heat,  and  light 57 

Sundries 55  " 

In  estimating  the  changes  brought 
about  in  a  family  budget  as  a  whole,  the 
constituent  items  used  in  this  compilation 
were  given  the  following  relative  impor- 
tance: food,  43  per  cent,  of  the  total; 
shelter,  18  per  cent.;  clothing,  13  per  cent.; 
fuel,  heat,  and  light,  6  per  cent.;  sundries, 
20  per  cent.  These  percentages  are  "aver- 
ages of  the  actual  expenditures  of  several 
thousand  famiUes,  based  on  the  results  of 
investigations  by  authoritative  agencies." 
Families  differ  in  the  apportionment  of  their 
incomes  among  separate  budget  items;  at 
the  same  time, ' '  the  distribution  for  normal 
famiUes  does  not  vary  widely  from  these 
averages."  Hence  it  is  confidently  stated 
that  with  any  reasonable  allocation  of  items 
in  the  budget,  changes  in  the  total  cost 
of  living  will  be  fairly  uniform,  and  an 
estimate  of  60  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent,  as 
the  increase  between  July,  1914,  and  March 
1919,  "broadly  representative."  Condi- 
tions among  different  families  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  may,  however,  at 
times  make  neces.sary  "a  slight  revision 
of  these  averages  in  order  to  make  them 
appUcable  in  specific  cases,"  which  is  "es- 
pecially true  in  the  case  of  rents. "  With 
the  data  here  given,  however,  the  es- 
timates could  easily  be  modified  to  meet 
local  conditions.  Other  items  in  this 
compilation  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

"The  average  price  of  twenty-two  articles 
of  food,  combined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  according  to  consumption  by 
representative  families,  was  approximately 
75  per  cent,  higher  in  March,  1919,  than 
the  average  price  for  the  j'ear  1913,  which 
has  been  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  pre- 
war standard.     This  is  a  decrease  of  about 

4  per  cent,  since  Nov(>mber,  1918,  of  about 
6  per  cent,  since  December,  1918,  when 
food-prices  were  the  highest  ever  recorded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  of 

5  per  cent,  since  January,  1919;  it  repre- 
sents a  slight  inerease,,  howexer,  over 
Fel)ruary,  1919,  prices,  which  were  72 
per  cent.  abo\  e  the  1913  a\  erage. 

"HepHes  to  the  Board's  rent  question- 
naire  received   from    nearly-    '2P>0   agencies 


closely  in  touch  with  the  housing  situation 
as  it  affects  wage-earners  in  o\'er  100  cities 
indicated  that,  in  general,  rents  had  not 
fallen  and  that  in  manj^  communities  they 
were  higher  in  March,  1919,  than  in  Novem-  i 
ber,  1918.  Advances  were  especially  notice- 
able in  cities  which  up  to  this  time  had  ex- 
perienced little  or  no  increase  in  rents  and 
were  most  marked  for  the  better  class  of  ' 
tenements  and  cottages  and  for  new 
tenants".  Frequentlj-  there  had  been  noS,!! 
important  change  in  rents  of  the  lowest  ■ 
class  of  houses.  A  few  decreases  were  re- 
ported, but  there  was  no  significant  ten- 
dency toward  a  downward  movement. 
In  many  cities  no  change  had  occurred 
in-  this  interval.  An  average  increase  of 
22  per  cent,  since  July,  1914,  is  apparentlj- 
representative  for  the  countrj^  as  a  whole. 
The  opinion  was  general  that  rents  will 
not  dechne  until  building  is  begun  on  an 
extensive  scale  and  at  lower  costs  than 
prevail  at  present. 

"Prices  of  yard  goods  and  wearing  ap- 
parel obtained  from  150  dealers  in  forty- 
six  cities  throughout  the  country  sho^td 
that  there  had  been  a  small  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  clothing  since  November,  1918. 
Cotton  yard  goods  showed  the  largest 
falling  off  in  price,  as,  for  example,  19  j.  ■ 
per  cent,  for  percale  and  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  ^i 
and  18  per  cent,  for  longcloth  and  gingham. 
In  the  made-up  garment  group,  overalls 
and  workshirts,  for  which  during  the  war 
price  advances  were  especially  pronounced, 
showed  the  most  significant  decreases  for 
the  postwar  period.  Smaller  decreases 
were  reported  in  the  prices  of  hosiery, 
underwear,  shirts,  blouses,  suits,  and  coats. 
Average  prices  of  shoes  and  gloves,  on  the 
other  hand,  rose  shghtly  between  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  and  March,  1919.  Combining 
the  ascertained  percentages  of  change  in 
the  cost  of  the  separate  items  in  the  total 
clothing  budget,  it  is  found  that  between 
November,  1918,  and  March,  1919,  the 
average  decrease  in  the  cost  of  clothing  for 
the  families  of  representative  wage-earners 
was  about  6  per  cent.  In  March,  1919, 
however,  the  clothing  budget  still  averaged 
81  per  cent,  higher  than  in  July,  1914. 

"Prices  of  coal  from  98  dealers  in  43 
cities  were  tabulated.  On  the  basis  of 
these  it  appears  that  between  November, 

1918,  and  March,  1919,  there  had  been  an 
average  advance  of  about  4  per  cent,  the 
country  over  in  the  cost  of  anthracite  when 
bought  in  ton  lots.  Bituminous  coal,  on 
the  other  hand,  dechned  about  2  per  cent, 
in  price  in  the  same  period.  The  average 
increase  in  the  cost  of  anthracite  within  the 
entire  period  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  1914  was  53  per  cent,  for  chestnut 
and  54  per  cent,  for  s^ove  coal.  The 
price  of  bituminous  coal  advanced  on  the 
average  57  per  cent.  A  limited  amount  of 
information  indicated  that  the  price  of  coke 
and  wood  had  declined  somewhat  in  price 
since  November,  1918. 

"Reports  regarding  carfare  from  122 
cities  indicate  that  in  a  great  majority 
there  had  been  no  change  since  November, 
1918;  in  two  there  was  a  decrease.  In  only 
six  of  those  reporting  an  increase  did  this 
amount  to  more  than  20  per  cent.  The 
average  increase  in  carfare  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  therefore,  was  very  small. 
Motion  -  picture  admission,  newspapers 
and  other  reading  matter,  physicians' 
fees,  and  life-insurance  premiums  remained 
about  the  same  as  in  November,  1918. 
The  war  tax  on  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
beverages  increased  the  price  of  these 
articles.  Tliere  was  a  slight  falling  off 
in  the  cost  of  household  furnishings. 
Taking  all  of  these  items  into  account,  it 
appears  that  there  was  no  important 
change  in  the  cost  of  sundries  collectively 
between    NoAcmber,     1918,    and    March, 

1919.  The  increase  over  the  prewar 
level    was    therefore    again    placed    at   55 
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Endurance  That  Conquered 

Is  In  Your 
Hudson 
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Sixty  Thousand  Cars  in  the  Service  of  Individuals  Confirm  the  Endurance 
Proved  in  Establishing  Most  of  the  Worth  While  Stock  Car  Records 


WHEN  new,  three  years  ago,  the 
Hudson  Super-Six  was  put  on  the 
speedway  to  establish  the  limits  of  its 
endurance. 

Noted  records,  regarded  then  as  the 
ultimate  limit  of  motor  performance,  were 
demolished  by  margins  that  astonished 
the  motor  world. 

The  24-hour  run,  the  Pike's  Peak  Hill 
Climb,  the  1-mile  stock  -  chassis  speed 
record,  fell  in  swift  sequence.  But  these 
failed  to  reveal  the  punishment  the  ex- 
clusive Super-Six  motor  was  capable  of 
bearing.  So  the  double  transcontinental 
run  was  made  with  a  Hudson  touring 
car,  which  went  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  and  back  in  10  days,  2 1  hours — 
a  feat,  each  way,  never  matched  by  any 
other. 

Even  the  championship  speedway 
events  in  which  cars  embodying  the 
Super  -  Six  principle  outperformed  the 
greatest  racing  machines,  failed  to  prove 
the  limit  of  Hudson  endurance. 

Hudsons  Still    Supreme  After  Three 
Years  of  Leadership 

Almost  immediately  Hudson  became 
the  largest  selling  fine  car  inj  the  world. 
Men  saw  that  the  qualities  of  endurance 
which   gave    it    suprernacy   in    contests 


would  make  it  eminent  among  cars  in 
ordinary  service.  It  has  maintained  that 
leadership  for  three  years.  Today  with; 
more  than  60,000  in  the  hands  of  users,  ] 
confirming  those  qualities  which  its  racing 
career  revealed,  Hudson  Super -Six  pres- 
tige is  greater  than  ever. 

It  has  demonstrated  over  years  of 
ordinary  usage  the  enduring  strength  by 
which  Hudson  withstood  the  concentrated 
wrenches  and  abuse  of  speeding  250  miles 
at  the  rate  of  102  miles  an  hour,  or  buffet- 
ing 7,000  rugged  miles  in  10  days  and  21 
hours. 

Hudson    Design  Strongest  Influence 
in  Motor  Mode 

But  Hudson  leadership  does  not  stop 
with  mechanical  supremacy.  For  years  it 
has  been  the  accepted  pattern  in  automo- 
bile styles.  Its  types,  including  the  Sedan, 
the  Cabriolet,  Touring  Limousine,  and 
other  closed  and  open  body  styles,  have 
set  the  vogue  of  automobile  development. 
Hudson  shows  have  for  years  been  an  accu- 
rate forecast  of  what  others  would  build. 

Inquiry  of  any  Hudson  dealer  will  reveal  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  Hudson  Super-Six.  There 
is  no  surplus  stock.  Deliveries  can  be  made  only 
as  factory  production  meets  the  demand. 

So  you  will  do  well  to  speak  for  your  Hudson 
now. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


(1061) 
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UNCLE  MM  HEALTH  FOOD 

It's  nutritious  —  toasted  whole  barley 
flakes.  It's  laxative  —  toasted  crushed 
flaxseed. 

Ser\-e  as  a  breakfast  food  or  in  muffins, 
gems  and  similar  hot  breads. 

Uncle  Sam  Health  Food  contains  "rough- 
age" and  oil  needed  to  keep  you  normal 
and  regular.  Not  a  medicine,  but  an  aid  to 
nature.  Cannot  injure.  Eaten  regularly, 
it  is  guaranteed  to  relieve  the  most  obstinate 
case  of  constipation. 

If  not  at  your  grocer's,  we  will  send  a  large 
package  to  any  address  in  U.  S.  on  receipt 
of  35c,  or  three  packages  for  $1.00,  to 
cover  price  and  postage.  Booklet  on  con- 
stipation, food  values,  etc.,  free. 

UNCLE    SAM    HEALTH    FOOD    CO. 

Dept.  6  Omaha,  Neb. 


10,000  Miles 

I^Quaranteedand 
A\  No  Punctures 


I  After  ten  years  test  by  thou-  ] 
f  ands  of  car  nsers,  Briotson  ' 
PneumaticTireehavesoh-ed 

£neuniatio  tire  problem, 
aejriding.absolutelyproof 
against  punctures,  blow-  | 
outs.ruts, rim  cut, skidding, 
oil.  gasoline.  In  short  trouble  | 
proof.  Written  10,000  mile  euw- 
antee.  Some  go  15  to  20.000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Uake  us  prove  it.     Don't  pay  If  I 
not   aatiefled.     Write   to-day  (or 
details  of  moat  liberal,  conirincintc 
"Free    Trial"    plan    ever   offered.  I 
'  Sent  with  illustrated, deacripti»«  book  | 
The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.   S9 
519  W.  O.  W.  Bldg..  Omaha.  Nabr.  I 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE     FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 


The  Expert  Cleaner  | 

house.  Hundreds  of  useful  recipes.    i2mo,  cloth,    Ji.oo. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY       .        •        NEW  YORK 


ow    best  to 

lean  ever>'- 

thing  in   and 

about    the 


DONT  BE  ASHAMED 

of  your  garbage  can 


Your  garbage  can  should  be  just 
as  unnoticed  and  just  as  sanitary 
as  the  rain  spouts  on  your  house. 
Witt's  meets  these  requirements. 
It  won't  rust  and  won't  dent.  Made 
of  heavy  galvanized,  corrugated 
steel — 29  times  stronger  than  plain 
steel.  It  outlasts  two  ordinary  cans. 
Witt's  lid  fits  air-tight.  Keeps  odors 
in;  keeps  dogs,  rats,  ilies  out.  Buy 
Witt's  for  your  home.  It  saves 
you  money.  Write  for  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  Witt 
dealer. 

THE   WITT 
CORNICE  CO. 

Dept.D  Cincinnati,  O 


per  cent.  A  comparison  of  the  results 
of  the  three  cost-of-living  studies  thus  far 
made  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  is  given  in  the  following 
table,  showing  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  for  wage  -  earners  in  average 
American  communities,  July,  1914-Mareh 
1919,  by  separate  budget  items. 

July,  mi—  July.  1914—  July,  1914— 
June,  1918  November,  1918  March,  1919 


Budget  I  term 


.ill  Item 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Fuel,  heat,  and  light.. 
Sundries 


Per  Cent. 
52.3 
62 
15 
77 
45 
50 


Per  Cent. 
65.9 
83 
20 
93 
55 


Per  Cent. 
61. S 
75 
22 
81 
57 
55 


Supplementary  to  this  compilation  may 
be  given  here  a  report  in  Bradsireef  s  for 
]\Iarch  of  "a  very  notable  tendency  of  food 
prices  to  advance  and  other  products,  mostly 
manufacttu'ed  goods  and  raw  materials,  to 
decline,  the  two  movements  almost  balanc- 
ing each  other."  For  this  strength  in  food 
prices,  the  writer  cited  the  exigencies  of 
the  Eiu'opean  food  sittiation  as  chiefl\' 
responsible.  Etiropo's  food  needs  are 
many  and  acute,  "and  probably  will  not 
tend  to  lessen,  but  rather  to  grow  as  the 
spring  season  advances  and  world's  stocks 
of  food  fall  off,  pending  the  new  season's 
production  becoming  available." 

Jtxdging  from  jjast  experience  and  from 
the  fact  that  food  prices  are  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  prices  of  other  com- 
modities, the  ^^Titer  did  not  see  "much 
immediate  prospect  of  the  headlong  break 
in  prices  which  has  been  so  frequently 
predicted  since  hostilities  ceased  on  the 
Western  European  Front."  BradstreeCs  ap- 
proximate index  -  number  of  ninety-six 
commodities  as  of  April  1  was  .$17.2795,  a 
gain  of  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent.,  over 
March  1,  but  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent, 
from  February  1,  of  6.7  per  cent,  from 
January  1,  and  of  6.3  per  cent,  from  April 
1  a  year  ago.  Compared  with  April  1 
two  years  ago,  almost  coincident  with 
our  entry  into  the  war,  the  general 
price  level  is'  18.5  per  cent,  higher,  but 
from  the  high  level  of  July  1,  1918,  the 
decline  is  9.8  per  cent.  Price  ranges  of  the 
past  fifteen  years  are  set  forth  by  Brad- 
street's  in  the  following  table,  in  which  are 
given  the  index  -  ntimbers  based  on  the 
prices  per  potmd  of  ninety-six  articles  of 
common  consumption: 

191^  ■ 

Jan $8,9493 

Feb 8.9578 

Mar 8.9019 

April 9.0978 

May 9.269() 

June 9.1017 

July 9.1119 

Aug 9.1595 

Sept 9.2157 

Oct 9.4515 

Nov 9.4781 

Dec 9.5462 

191J 

Jan 9  4935 

Feb 9  4.592 

Mar 9.4052 

April 9.2970 

May 9.1394 

June 9.0721 

July 8.9522 

Aug 9.0115 

Sept 9  1006 


1904 
Opening...  $7. 9885 

High 8.0973 

Low 7.6318 

Close 8.0579 

1905 
Opening...  8.0827 

High 8.3014 

Low 7.9073 

Close 8.3014 

1906 
Opening...  8,3289 

High 8.9023 

Low 8.2321 


Close 

1907 
Opening. . . 

High 

Low 

Close 

1908 
Opening.. . 
High...... 

Low 

Close 

1909 


8.9023 

8,9172 
9.1293 
8  ,5246 
8.5246 


2949 
2949 
7227 
2133 


Opening. .  . 

8.2631 

High 

9.1262 

Low 

8.2167 

Close 

9.1262 

1910 

Opening. .  . 

8.2031 

High 

9  2310 

Low 

8.7844 

("lose 

8.7844 

1911 

Jan 

8  8361 

Feb 

8,7662 

Mar 

8,6917 

April 

8,5223 

May 

8,4586 

June 

8,5294 

July 

8,5935 

Aug 

8,6.508 

Sci)t 

8,8191 

Oct 

8..S005 

Nov 

8 . 8922 

Dec 

8,9824 

Oct 9  1526 

Nov 9  22.52 

Dec 9,2290 

1914 

Jan 8,8857 

Feb 8,8619 

Mar 8  8320 

April 8,7562 

Mav 8,6224 

June 8,6220 

July 8,6.':-66 

Aug 8,7087 

Aug.  15    ,  9.8495 

Sept 9 , 7572 

Oct 9  2416 

Nov 8,8620 

Dec 9,0354 

1915 

Jan 9.1431 

Feb 9.6621 

Mar 9.6197 

April 9,7753 

May 9  7978 

June 9.742S 

July 9.8698 

.\ug 9.8213 


1915 

Sept $9.8034 

Oct 9.9774 

Nov 10  3768 

Dec 10.6473 

1916 

Jan 10.9163 

Feb 11.1415 

Mar 11.3760 

April 11.7598 

May 11.7485 

June 11.6887 

July 11.5294 

Aug 11.4414 

Sept 11.7803 

Oct 12.0399 

Nov 12.7992 

Dec 13.6628 

1917 

Jan 13.7277 

Feb 13.9427 

Mar 14.1360 

.\pril 14  5769 

Mav 15.1203 

June 15.4680 

July 16.0680 

.■Vug 16.3985 

Sept 16.6441 

Oct 16  9135 

Nov 17.0701 

Dec 17. .5966 

1918 

Jan 17,9436 

Feb 18.0506 

Mar 18.0507 

April 18,4431 

Mav 18,8908 

June 18  9818 

July 19.1624 

Aug 19,0937 

Sept 19,0260 

Oct 18,9942 

Nov 18,8885 

Dec 19,0151 

1919 

Jan 18.5.348 

Feb 17.6.344 

Mar 17  2244 

April 17.2795 


The  groups  that  make  up  the  index- 
number  are  as  follows: 

.4pr. /,  Feb.l,  Mar.l,  .\rr.l. 

1918  1919  1919  1919 

Brcadstuffs $0.2553  $0.1897  $0.1881  $0  2069 

Live  stock 6835  .  6725  .  6865  7480 

Provisions 4.0867  4.6272  4.5974  4  7181 

Fruits 3850  .3096  .3241  ,3491 

Hides  and  leather 2.1200  2.1650  2.1350  2  1850 

Textiles 6.0122  4.9423  4.6317  4  5832 

Metals 1.3578  1.1520  1.1240  1.1050 

Coal  and  coke 0113  .0121  .0117  0116 

Oils 1.1659  1.1252  1.0790  .9678 

Naval  stores 0651  .1359  .1335  1415 

Building  materials 1695  .2116  .2116  .1900 

Chemicals  and  drugs. .       1.5713  1.1658  1.1363  1.1063 

Miscellaneous 5595  .9255  .9655  .9670 

Total $18.4431  $17.6344  $17.2244  $17.2795 

The  features  brought  out  in  the  above 
table  were  cited  as  "advances  shown  by 
seven  groups  of  commodities  and  declines 
in  six  other  groups."  In  the  line  of  ad- 
vances, breadstuffs,  live  stock,  provisions, 
fruits,  hides  and  leather,  naval  stores,  and 
miscellaneous  products  are  grouped,  while 
in  the  list  of  decreases  are  textiles,  metals, 
coal  and  coke,  oils,  building  materials,  and 
chemicals  and  drugs.  The  provisions 
group  shows  the  greatest  strength,  while 
vegetable  oils  show  most  weakness. 

PRICES  NOW  AND  IN  CIVIL -WAR 
TIMES 

Under  the  title  "Prices  Yesterda3%  To- 
day, and  To-morrow "  JNIr.  O.  P.  Atistin, 
now  the  statistician  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  formerly  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington, 
made  an  address  in  New  York  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  which  he  said  the  chief  causes  of  the 
w^orld  advance  in  prices  appeared  to  be  "the 
inflation  of  world  currency,  coupled  with 
scarcity  demand"  and  consequent  advance 
in  labor  costs.  He  thought  the  prospect 
of  material  reductions  in  the  near  future 
depended  upon  the  possibility  of  the  re- 
moval or  modification  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  advance.  Stated  chronologically, 
the  chief  causes  of  the  advance  he  thought 
were,  first,  the  "scarcitj'  demand"  for  war- 
materials,  food,  clothing,  manufactures, 
manufacturing  materials,  and  the  labor 
required  for  their  prompt  production,  but 
this  had  been  quickly  followed  by  an 
enormous  world  inflation,  in  which  paper 
money  with  a  face  value  of  $36,000,000,000 
had  been  emitted  by  the  printing-presses 
of  the  countries  at  w^ar,  and  the  legal 
tender  circulating  medium  of  the  world 
thus  advanced  from  $15,000,000,000  in 
1913  to  over  $45,000,000,000  in  1918,  most 
of  the  gold  formerly  in  circulation  passing 
into  the  vaults  of  the  governments  and  their 
great  banks  as  a  partial  basis  for  this 
greatly  enlarged  paper  currenc3^  Mr. 
Austin  said  further: 

"The  face  value  of  the  paper  currency 
issued  in  the  four  years  of  the  war  Avas 
greater  than  the  value  of  all  the  gold  and  all 
the  silver  mined  in  all  the  world  since  the 
discovery  of  America.  Meantine,  the 
national  debts  of  the  world  have  advanced 
from  .$40,000,000,000  in  1913  to  $220,000,- 
000,000  in  1919  and  the  annual  interest 
charges  from  $1,750,000,000  to  $10,500,- 
000,000,  and  this  quintupling  of  govern- 
mental promises  to  pay  had  also  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  world  finances, 
while  the  fact  that  bank  deposits  in  the 
fifteen  principal  countries  of  the  world 
grew  from  about  $25,000,000,000  in  1913 
to  approximately  $75,000,000,0CK)  in  1919, 
still  further  increased  the  currency  supply, 
especially  in  countries  like  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  check  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  current  business 
transactions. 

"This  enormous  inflation  thus  brought 
about,  coupled  with  the  continued  'scarcity 
demand'  for  food,  manufactures,  manu- 
facturing material,  and  labor  re<iuired 
for  their  production,  was  accomi)anied  by 
great    advances    in    prices,     first    in     the 
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FREE 

TRIAL 


1  Oc  a  day  soon  buys  an 

Oliver  Typewriter — latest  model 


Used  by 
U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation, 
Pennsylvania 
R.  R.,  National 
City    Bank    of 
New  York,  En- 
cyclopaedia   Bri- 
tannica,  New  York 
Edison    Co. ,    Otis 
Elevator   Co.,    Bos- 
ton   Elevated    Rail- 
ways,   and  [other   big 
concerns. 


Was 
$100 


Let  us  send  you  the 
Oliver  for  Free  Trial.  The 
coupon  brings  it. 

If  you  agree  that  it  is 
the  finest    typewriter,   re- 
gardless of  price,  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  $3  per 
month.   We  ask  no  partial  payment  in  advance. 
You  have  over  a  year  to  pay.      And  you'll  have 
the  Oliver  all  that  time.     There  is  no  need  to  wait 
until  you  have  the  full  amount. 


Before  you  realize  it  you  have  this  splendid  Oliver 
paid  for.  And  you  get  to  use  it  right  away  —  while 
you  pay. 

To  begin  with,  you  save  $43  on  the  price,  for  we  now 
sell   the  $100  Oliver  for  $57.    It  is  our  latest  and  best 
model,  the  No.  9.    The  finest  product  of  our  factories. 

We  are  able  to  make  this  great  saving  for  you  through 

the  economies  we  learned  during  the  war.    We  found  that  it 

was  unnecessary  to  have  great  numbers  of  traveling  salesmen 

and  numerous  expensive  branch  houses  through  the  country. 

We  were  also  able  to  discontinue  many  other   superfluous 

sales  methods. 

You  may  buy  direct  from  us, 
via  coupon.  We  even  send  the 
Oliver  for  five  days  free  trial,  so 
that  you  may  act  as  your  own 
salesman.  You  may  use  it  as 
if  it  were  your  own.  You  can 
be  the  sole  judge,  with  no  one 
to  influence  you. 


Now 
$57 


This  coupon  brings  you  a  Free 
Trial  Oliver  without  your  pay- 
ing in  advance.     Decide  yourself.     Save  ^43. 

Or  this  coupon  brings  further  information. 


If,  after  trying  it,  you  wish  to  return  it,  we  even  refund 
the  outgoing  transportation  charges.     So  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  Nor  does  it  place  you  under  obligations  to  buy. 

Our  new  plan  has  been  a  tremendous  success.  We  are  selling 
more  Olivers  this  way  than  ever  before.  Over  700,000  Olivers 
have  been  sold !     Oliver  popularity  is  increasing  daily. 

This,  the  Oliver  9,  has  all  the  latest  improvements.  It  is  noted  for 
its  sturdiness,  speed  and  fine  workmanship.  It  is  handsomely  finished 
in  olive  enamel  and  polished  nickel.  If  any  typewriter  is  worth  $100, 
it  is  this  Oliver,  for  which  we  now  ask  only  $57,  after  its  being  priced 
for  years  at  $100. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  EITHER  a  free  trial  Oliver  or  further  informa- 
tion. Be  your  own  salesman  and  save  $43.  This  is  your  great  opportunity. 

Canadian  Price,  $72 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1035  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Check  which  you  wish. 


-■•I 


THE   OlilVER   TYPEWKITER   COMPANY 

1035  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

□    Ship    me  a   new  Oliver    Nine    for    five    days    free   inspection. 
If  I  keep  it,  I  will  pay  $S7  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month.      The 
title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  is 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I  choose  to  return 
the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

□    Do  hot  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.    Mail  me  your  book— 
"The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy. 
your  de  luxe  catalog  and  further  information. 


Name 

Street  Address 

City 

Occupation  or  Business. 


State. 


Iliai:« 
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End  Every  Corn  Before 
You  Fit  a  Shoe 


Week-Old  Corns 

Should  Be  Unthinkable 

These  positive  facts  are  now  known  to 
millions. 

The  pain  of  a  corn  can  be  instantly  stopped, 
and  forever. 

The  corn  itself  can  be  ended  completely, 
and  usually  in  two  days. 

The  method  is  scientific. 

It  consists  of  attaching  a  Blue-jay  plaster, 
forgetting  the  corn,  and  letting  things  take  their 
course. 

The  results  have  been  proved  by  experience. 

They  have  been  proved  to  so  many  people 
that  corns  are  now  comparatively  uncommon. 

Corn  aches  are  needless. 

Paring  corns  is  folly. 

Old-time  harsh  and  mussy  treatments  have 
no  place  today. 

You  w^ill  knov/  these  facts,  and  quickly,  if 
you'll  try  a  Blue-jay  on  one  corn.  Do  it  tonight, 
and  the  whole  corn  question  will  settle  itself 
forever. 


.^^Blue=jay 

tK,^  '      V^^    ■^''*  Scientific  Corn  Ender 


Stops  Pain  Instantly — 
Ends  Corns  Completely 
25  Cents — At  Druggists 


BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 

^Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


materials  for  the  war,  then  advances  grad- 
ually extending  to  other  articles  which 
their  respective  producers  must  exchange 
for  those  in  which  the  advance  had  already 
occurred,  and  this  made  the  advance  in 
prices  world-wide,  and  applying  to  all 
classes  of  articles  irrespective  of  their 
immediate  relation  to  the  requirements 
of  the  war. 

"The  chief  question  involved  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  future  of  prices  is  whether 
there  is  a  prospect  of  an  early  removal  of 
the  causes  of  the  advance.  The  'scarcity 
demand '  still  continues  in  everything  except 
war-supplies  and  even  in  that  line  is  not 
entirely  ended,  since  there  are  about 
15,000.000  men  still  under  arms.  The 
demand  for  food  is  as  insistent  as  ever, 
owing  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Central  Europe  and  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  neglected  soils 
of  all  that  continent,  while  the  factories 
and  empty  shelves  of  all  the  world  are 
clamoring  for  new  supplies  which  ran  low 
during  the  war-period. 

"As  to  a  material  reduction  of  the  in- 
flated currency,  the  prospects  for  the  near 
future  do  not  seem  encouraging  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  1919-20  "budgets'  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  now  being 
made  up  call  for  fully  four  times  as  much 
money  as  those  of  the  year  preceding  the 
war,  suggesting  that  the  governmental 
demands  in  the  first  peace  vear  after  the 
war  will  be  about  .1i;50,060,000,000  as 
against  about  $12,000,000,000  in  1913,  and 
that  the  governments  which  must  quad- 
ruple their  demands  upon  their  tax- 
payers and  prepare  for  a  reduction  of  their 
debts  will  hesitate  about  reducing  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation.  While 
there  may  be  a  slight  downw^ard  trend  in 
the  general  price-level  and  distinct  reduc- 
tions in  certain  articles,  the  difficulty  in 
removing  the  chief  causes  of  the  advance 
suggests  that  the  general  reduction  in 
prices  in  the  near  future  may  not  be  as 
rapid  as  has  been  anticipated." 

Meanwhile  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
Washington  has  issued  the  results  of  a 
study  of  prices  during  wars  and  the  en- 
suing readjustment  periods.  Discussing 
the  Civil-War  period  as  a  precedent,  the 
report  says: 

"A  comparison  of  the  course  of  prices 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  present 
war  shows  many  points  of  similarity 
during  the  two  periods.  The  course  of 
prices  during  the  present  period  of  read- 
justment and  the  corresponding  period 
following  the  Civil  War  shows  more  points 
of  difference  than  of  similarity.  During 
both  wars  the  wholesale  prices  of  com- 
modities in  general  rose  steadily  through 
the  war-period.  The  rise  during  the  Civil- 
War  period,  taking  the  year  1860  as  the 
base,  runs  up  to  somewhat  higher  level  than 
the  rise  during  the  present  war.  In  both 
wars  building  materials  rose  in  price,  but 
they  did  not  at  either  time  reach  levels 
as  high  as  the  price  levels  of  other 
commodities. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1865, 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  being  in  sight, 
wholesale  prices  broke  suddenl3'  and 
violently.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  prices  in  general  fell  oflf  27 
per  cent,  from  the  high  level  of  January. 
However,  the  break  in  wholesale  prices, 
tho  unprecedented  in  violence  and  ac- 
companied by  the  unsettling  influence  of 
the  end  of  the  Great  ^War,  produced  no 
business  crisis  or  depression.  Through  the 
latter  half  of  1865  prices  recovered  from  the 
low  point  until  in  January,  1866,  they  stood 
just  16  per  cent,  below  the  level  of  Janu- 
ary, 1865.  From  the  beginning  of  1866 
prices  dropt  slowly  downward.  They  did 
not  reach  the  prewar  level  until  the  year 
1878.  As  is  well  known,  during  that  period 
of  inflated  currency  gold  was  at  a  premium. 
However,  commodity  prices  remained 
abo>e  the  prices  of  gold  up  to  and  including 
the  year  1877. 

"Building  materials  declined  in  price 
along  with  other  commodities  during  the 
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A  Positively  Defined 

Price  Policy 


THE    NATION'S    FREIGHT    CAR 


"TX  WATCHFUL  waiting"  will  not  avail  the  man  who  is  post- 
^  ^  poning  his  truck  purchase  for  a  rumored  drop  in  prices.  To 
be  sure  of  our  own  final  statement  on  this  point,  we  have  carefully 
canvassed  the  materials  and  labor  situation — our  policy  is  fixed, 
and  it  is  phraseable  in  this  way:  We  will  guarantee  current 
Diamond  T  prices  on  the  present  models  for  the  balance  of  this  year. 


If,  by  some  unforeseen  trend  of  mar- 
ket conditions  Diamond  T  Prices  can 
be  reduced  at  any  time  during  the 
year,  every  1919  purchaser  of  "The 
Nation's  Freight  Car"  will  be  rebated 
the  difference  by  check. 

But,  should  the  cost  of  production 
compel  an  increase,  in  spite  of  our 


present  estimate,  that  increase  will 
only  apply  on  such  orders  as  are 
taken  after  the  price  change  becomes 
effective. 

Buyers  of  Diamond  T  Trucks  are 
thus  guaranteed  Diamond  T's  lowest 
1919  prices. 


For  awhile,  immediate  deliveries  of  Diamond  T's  will  be  possible.  With 
all  price  uncertainties  removed,  there  is  every  reason  for  cutting  your 
haulage  costs  and  boosting  profits  with  Diamond  T — NOW.  If  you're 
not"sure  about  our  dealer's  location,  address 


Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Company 


A  Complete  Line 
for  every  Trans- 
portation Use. 


1-11/2-2-31/2-5 
Ton  Capacity 


I 


c 


- 


I 

5 
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THE  great  illuminated  Metropolitan  Tower  dock  cost  $100,000  and 
it's  worth  it.     It  tells  time  night  and  day  to  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers  —but  its  utility  is  limited  to  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Ingersoll  Radiolite  costs  as  little  as  $2.75,  and  because  its  dial 
is  coated  with  a  substance  containing  real  radium,  it  glows  your  night 
time  wherever  you  are. 

It's  the  watch  that  gave  our  soldiers  in  France  better  service  than 
any  other  watch  on  the  front — it's  giving  the  same  faithful  service  to 
thousands  throughout  the  world  now. 

Imagine  the  convenience  of  this  watch  to  night,  workers — the  de- 
livery man,  the  policeman,  the  fireman,  the  sportsman,  nurses,  doctors 
— everyone  whose  work  or  play  takes  him  into  the  dark. 

The  Radiolite  is  a  sturdy  watch  encased  in  nickel.  The  Radiolite 
2-in-l  is  the  same  watch  in  an  attractive  stand.  For  outdoor  men 
and  women,  the  Midget  Wrist  Radiolite  is  the  ideal  timepiece;  small 
and  strongly  built,  it  cornes  with  pigskin  strap.  The  Waterbury  Radio- 
lite is  a  handsome  and  durable  jeweled  watch.  Encased  in  nickel  and 
made  in  popular  size.  Look  for  the  store  with  an  Ingersoll  display 
and  remember — 

"  There's  no  Radiolite  but  the  Ingersoll  Radiolite." 

NOTE:    The  U.  S.  Revenue  Law  effective  April  1.  1919,  places*  5  pet  cent  tax  on  all  watches. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.,  3 1 5  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


CKicaffo  Sun  FrancMco  Montreal  Buenos  Aire* 

London  (Inffersoll  W«tch  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  DUtributors) 


Shanxluii 


first  half  of  the  year  1865.  However,  the 
fall  was  less  than  in  the  case  of  other 
commodities.  Whereas  commodities  in 
general  droi)t  27  i)er  cent.,  building  ma- 
terials dropt  only  143^  per  (H^nt.  The* 
recovery  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year  was  more  nuirkt>d,  prices  of  building 
'materials  n^turning  to  the  level  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  18G4,  and  remaining 
at  that  level  for  a  period  of  a^  y(>ar  before 
tlie  decline  set  in.  Thi^  inde.K-figure  for  tlic* 
building  materials  group  nnnained  higher 
than  that  for  all  commodities  up  to  and 
including  the  year  1874. 

"The  currency  was  on  a  distinctly 
unsound  (basis  in  the  Civil-War  recon- 
struction period.  The  sharp  fluctuations 
,.  in  prices  gave  rise  to  much  spcnnilation 
'  and  the  opportunities  for  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  such  as  unused 
land,  rivers,  and  harbors,  building  of  rail- 
roads, led  to  overexpansion  of  business 
resulting  in  the  financial  panic  of  1873. 
This  panic  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
sharp  decline  in  prices. 

"As  was  stated  above,  it  was  thirteen 
years  after  the  Civil  War  before  prices 
returned  to  the  prewar  level.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  return  to  the  prewar 
level  was  the  fact  that  there  was  such 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  more  economic  methods 
of  production  in  the  shape  of  new  forms 
of  machinery  and  new  kinds  of  business 
organizations.  These  opportunities  we 
do  not  have  at  the  present  day  in  any 
measure  comparable  wdth  the  previous 
period." 

HIGHER  RAILROAD-RATES  THE 
WORLD  OVER 

That  the  world  is  destined  soon  to  see 
higher  rail-rates  is  being  held  by  many 
observers  of  present  conditions.  Reports 
from  Europe  indicate  a  necessity  for 
materially  increased  charges.  German 
officials  talk  of  raising  rates  60  per  cent, 
and  Belgium  expects  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent.  Russia  must  pay  more,  and  England 
is  faced  by  nationalization  followed  by 
general  taxation  to  make  up  revenue 
deficiencies;  so  reports  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  a  result  of  information  derived 
from  many  sources. 

Hence  it  is  believed  that  the  United 
States  "need  not  fear  to  face  another 
increase  in  rates,  as  it  will  have  plenty  of 
company  all  over  the  world."  Reports 
from  Germany,  Belgium,  Russia,  and 
England  all  tell  of  the  necessity  of  large 
increases,  and  in  some  places  the  advances 
have  already  been  decided  upon.  In 
the  United  States,  notwdthstanding  re- 
peated denials  by  the  Federal  Raihoad 
Administration  that  an  increase  in  rates  is 
contemplated,  "the  feeling  persists  both 
within  and  without  railroad  circles  that  an 
increase  in  rates  is  necessary  not  only  to 
meet  the  continuous  increase  in  wages  but 
to  establish  the  credit  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies on  a  permanently  sound  basis." 
Commenting  on  an  increase  in  rates  in 
Germany,  Vorwdrts  recently  said: 

"The  new  Minister  of  Prussian  Rail- 
roads foresees  the  necessity  of  raising  all 
freight-rates  60  per  cent.,  exception  made 
in  the  case  of  potatoes  and  wheat,  if  neces- 
sary. He  proposes  besides  an  increase  of 
passenger-rates  with  the  following  per- 
centages: Fourth  class,  20  per  cent.; 
third  class,  25  per  cent.;  second  class,  35 
per  cent;  first  class,  100  per  cent.  If  the 
financial  results  of  exploitation  improve, 
the  increase  will  be  reduced  or  even 
abolished." 

As  to  conditions  in  Belgium  the  Gazette 
de  Bruxelles  recently  said:  "We  know  that 
the  new  railroad-rate,  which  will  soon  be  in 
force,  will  bring  an  increase  of  100  per  cent, 
over  the  before-the-war  price."  Com- 
menting on  the  railroad  situation  in  Russia 
The  Radio  has  said:   "The  committee  on 


rates  of  the  Russian  railroads  has  just  de- 
cided to  raise  again  the  i)asseng(»r-rates  50 
per  cent,  for  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  or 
triple  the  tariffs  of  before  the  revolution. 
The  second  class  will  be  increastul  100  per 
c(*nt.,  and  the  first  class  abolishinl."  Knuik 
II.  Fayant,  assistant  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Association  of  Railroad  Executives, 
HHiently  n^urncd  from  Europe,  and,  in 
(H)mm('iiting  on  the  situation  of  Englisii 
railroads,  said: 

"If  n^turned  to  the  private  companies 
on  their  present  basis  of  rates  and  costs, 
they  could  earn  neither  dividends  nor 
interest,  and  most  of  them  could  not  even 
earn  their  operating  expenses.  A  freight- 
rate  increase  of  100  per  cent,  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  companies  to  sur- 
vive, and  the  feeling  in  England  is  that 
with  rates  already  high  no  Government 
would  have  the  courage  to  grant  such  a 
large  increase  to  the  private  companies. 
For  this  reason  it  is  believed  that  national- 
ization of  the  English  roads  will  be  the  only 
way  out  of  the  muddle,  and  the  general 
public,  through  taxation,  will  then  make  up 
the  revenues  unprovided  by  shippers  and 
passengers." 

In  this  country,  under  the  existing  level 
of  rates  and  costs,  taxpayers  are  already 
making  up  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Government  in  its  operation  of  the  carriers. 

OUR  GREAT  EXPORT  TRADE 

"Bumper  export  trade  totals"  is  what 
Bradstreet's  calls  some  of  the  latest  figiu-es 
as  to  our  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
The  total  of  outward  shipments  for  March 
was  valued  at  $604,945,546,  a  sum  3 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  February,  16  per  cent, 
ahead  of  March  a  year  ago,  [and  only 
2.7  per  cent,  below  the  high  record  total 
of  $622,674,083  set  up  in  January,  1919. 
The  last  month  and  January  of  1917 
were,  in  fact,  the  only  months  showing 
larger  totals  than  the  third  month  of  this 
year.  At  the  same  time,  imports  were 
heavy,  aggregating  $267,583,189,  a  sum 
14  per  cent,  in  excess  of  February,  10  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  March  a  year  ago,  and 
only  six  times  exceeded  in  the  country's 
history.  Such  was  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  in  March,  $337,362,357,  that 
it  has  been  only  five  times  exceeded  since 
January,  1917.  Following  are  Bradstreet's 
figures  of  exports  and  imports  of  mer- 
chandise monthly  for  twenty-seven  months 
past,  with  the  excess  of  exports  shown  in 
each  month: 

Excess 

1917  Exports  Imports  of  Exports 

January $613,324,582  $241,793,282  $371,531,300 

February 467,648,406  199,479,696  268,168,410 

March 553,985,699  270,257,139  283,728,560 

April 529,927,815  253,935,966  275,991,849 

May 549,673,545  280,727,164  268,946,381 

June.... .573,467,789  306,622,939  266,844,850 

July     372,758,414  325,926,352  146,832,062 

August 488,655,597  267,854,767  220,800,830 

September 454,506,904  236,196,898  218,310,006 

October 542,101,146  221,227,405  320,873,741 

November 487,327,694  220,534,5.50  266,793,144 

December 600,135,006  227,911,497  372,223,509 

1918 

January 504,797,306  233,942,081  270,855,225 

February 411,361,970  207,715,540  203,646,430 

March 522,900,238  242,162,017  280,738,221 

April 500,060,633  278,981,327  221,079,.308 

May 551,095,273  323,256,898  227,838,-375 

June 484,503,919  200,323,031  224,190,888 

July 508,054,495  241,165,992  266,888,503 

August 529,278,551  272,943,395  256,335,156 

September 549,828,302  262,257,387  287,570,915 

October 501,860,550  246,764,906  255,095,644 

November 522,236,594  251,008,037  271,228,557 

December 565,886,112  210,886,517  354,999,590 

1919 

January 622,910,383  212,992,644  409,917,739 

February 587,990,478  235,187,088  352,803,390 

March 604,945,546  267,583,189  337,362,357 

Bradstreet's  notes  further  that  the  nine 
months'  records  of  exports  and  of  imports 
w^ere  also  "far  in  excess  of  any  preceding 
vears  for  Uke  periods,  exports  totaling 
$4,990,560,958  and  imports  $2,200,955,883, 
gains  of,  respectively,  13.8  and  5.6  per  cent, 
over    the    year    preceding,    while    exports 
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SHOE 


pLORSHEIM  Ox- 
■*-  fords  are  cool  and 
perfect  fitting— They're 
ready  to  wear  with 
comfort  at  every  step — 
no  slipping  at  the  heel. 
Look  for  the  quality 
mark  "Florsheim." 

Ten  Dollars  and  up 

Consider  the  wear  not  the 
price  per  pair. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe 
Company 

CHICAGO,  u.  s.  A. 

Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 

The 
Qothic— 


GILSON  GARDEN  T^OLS 

The  Liberty  Adjustable  Cultiva- 
tor-Weeder  mulches  the  soil  and 
destroys  weeds.  Ideal  forall-around 
gardening.  From  your  dealer  or  *,m    ec 
PRICE  AT  factory"-'    =*^ 
.Send Draft,  Mon- 
'  yey  Order  or  Check  to 
J.  E.  GILSON  CO 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plaiu  to  tlie  iiiau  or  woman  w]io  investigates. 


Bring  the  Pungent  Aroma  of  the 
Forest  to  Your  Sleeping  Room 

Our  contrivance  works  day 
and  night  and  lasts  one  year, 
spreading  the  sweet  odor  of 
the  Pine,  the  Sassafras,  the 
fragrant  Lavender,  or  the 
pleasant  aroma  of  the  California 
Eucalyptus,  for  its  healing  qual- 
ity, through  your  sleeping  room. 
The  odor  of  cedar  in  the  device 
will  make  a  cedar  chest  out  of 
your  clothes  closet  or  case.  Bot- 
tle contains  oil  which  feeds  a 
porous  cap,  thus  spreading  the 
desired  aroma  through  your 
rooms. 

Size  6  X  2^  in. 

Complete 
ready  for  use 

$2.00 

Refillers  $1.00  from 
your  dealer  or  direct 
from  E.  J.  Reefer, 
2117  Grand  Ave., 
KANSAS  CITY, 
MO. 


mm 
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For  the 
greater 

production  of  Duplan  Silks 

I  ^HE  Duplan  Silk  Corporation  has  factories   in    France   and 
-■■    Switzerland  and  three  mills  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.     It  is  quite 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  silks  in  the  world  and  the  Duplan  mill  at 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  is  not  equalled  in  size  anywhere. 

Despite  its  size,  the  capacity  ©f  the  Hazleton  mill  was  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand  for  Duplan  broad  silks.  An  addition 
was  planned.      Haste  was  required. 

Just  before  sailing  for  Europe  in  May,  1917,  Mr.  Duplan  ap- 
proved plans  drawn  by  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  and  construction 
began  at  once.  By  the  time  of  his  return  late  in  the  year  the  mill 
was  partly  used  for  production.  It  was  fully  completed  in  the  fol- 
lowing January. 

The  building  is  a  modern,  rein  forced-concrete  structure  with 
three  floor  levels.  It  is  100  x  700  feet.  In  laying  foundations  it 
was  necessary  to  go  through  an  abandoned  coal  mine  to  get  firm 
footing.  The  construction  was  supervised  throughout  by  Lockwood, 
Greene  &  Co. 

This  is  just  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  know  indus- 
trial engineering  in  every  phase  and  are  able  to  carry  through  any 
size  task — on  time. 


BUILDING 

WITH 

FORESIGHT" 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEERS 

BOSTON,  60  FEDERAL  STREET       ....         CHICAGO,  38  S.  DEARBORN  STREET 

ATLANTA.  HEALEY  BUILDING NEW  YORK,  101  PARK  AVENUE 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.  OF  CANADA.  LTD..  MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 
COMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD.  GREENE.  PARIS.  FRANCE 


FOR  m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 
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-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 


EACTORY-TO-RIDER 

;a  ves  you  money 

Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on  a 
bicycle.     RANGER    BICYCLES   now 

come  in    44   styles,    colors    and   sizes. 
Greatly    improved;      prices     reduced, 
other  reliable  models      also.  WE 

DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  approval 
and  SO  days  trial  and  riding  test. 
':      Our   biK    FREE    catalog    sho79 
\  everything  new  in  bicycles  and  sun* 
\  dries.     Write  for  it. 
•  TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parta  and 
I  supplies  at  hulf  usual  prieei. 
'■•■■  Do  not  buy  a   bicycle,    tires.  Of 
sundries  until  you  get  our  wondtT' 
!■_____— ir  iij/txt  n«"'o^«r», low  prices  and  liberal 

mimctrtB  Vu   ';  ,  fflfterms.    A  postal  brings  everything. 

Uthtta    \  <  ifllCAn  CYCLE  COMPANY 
motQrbik*%JwmuWS  Dept.M  172 Chicago 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  KOUY 

Bv  I'aul  Dubois,  M.D.   12rno,  Cloth,  64  pages.    60  cents. 
FUNKi  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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BAGGAGE  TAGS 

Tag  your  trunk  on  both  handles — you'll 
find  it  at  journey's  end.  Dennison  deal- 
ers everywhere  have  baggage  tags.  We 
make  8,000,000  tags  a  day  for  special 
business  orders. 

Write  to  Dennison,  Dent.  L 
FramiiMrhmni,  Mass.,  for  the  "Handy  Book." 


What  Next  ? 


exceed  the  hitherto  high  record  nine 
months  of  1916-17  by  7.6  per  cent." 
Following  are  given  the  exports  and  im- 
ports for  nine  months  of  the  past  six  fiscal 
years  ending  March  31,  which  cover  the 
war-period : 

Excess 

Exports  Imports  of  Exports 

1919 $4,990,560,958  $2,200,955,883  J2.789,e05  075 

1918 4,384,544.275  2,083,471,167  2.301,073  108 

191" 4,636,979.245  1,818.069,116  2,818,910  129 

1916 2,995,424.760  1,504,662,718  1,490,762  042 

1915 1,931,077,869  1,213,613,643  717,464  226 

1914 1,883,221.915  1,398,352,578  484,869,337 

Following  is  a  summary  of  leading  ex- 
ports in  March  and  the  nine  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  showing  "  the  directions  in  which 
expansion  occurred": 

Exports  by  March,  March,  Change 

Groups  1919  1918  per  Ct. 

Breadstuffs $68,112,208  $65,255,128  i    4  3 

Cottonseed-oil 3,882,383  1,934,190  il00.7 

Meat       and       dairy 

products 124,398,844  111,856.813  i  11  1 

Cotton 78,813,010  .50.280,134  i  56  7 

Mineral  oils 20,850,91 1  29,099,844  D  28 . 3 

Total  above $296,057,356       $258,426,109    i  14  5 

Total  others 308,888,190         264,474,129    i  16.7 

All  exports $604,945,546       $522,900,238    i  15.6 

Nine  Mos.  Ended  March,  Change 

1619  1918  per  Ct. 

Breadstuffs $645,962,493  $447,445,917  i  44  3 

Cottonseed-oil 24,259,001  8,632,242  il80.9 

Meat       and       dairy 

products 753,594,433  386,737,857  i  94.8 

Cotton 632,619,853  539,275,399  i  17 . 3 

Mineral  oils 257,262,373  213,033,337  i  20.7 

Total  above $2,313,698,153    $1,595,124,752    i  45.0 

Total  others 2,671,862,805      2,789,419,523    d   4.2 

All  exports $4,990,560,958    $4,384,544,275    i  13.8 

It  appears  also  that  the  aggregate  value 
of  these  five  classes  of  exports  "was 
$40,000,000  larger  in  March  than  in 
February',  gains  in  breadstuffs,  cotton, 
cottonseed  -  oil,  and  meats  offsetting  a 
decrease  in  mineral  oil  shipments,  but  all 
of  the  five  except  meats  showed  a  decrease 
from  January."  Compared  with  March  a 
year  ago,  mineral  oils  alone  showed  smaller 
exports,  "with  cotton  leading  in  percent^ 
age  of  gain." 


RATS   FIGHTING    OFF  THE  PLAGUE 

— India  has  been  suffering  intermittently 
for  more  than  twenty  years  from  plague, 
which  has  caused  the  death  of  some 
10,000,000  people.'  There  are  now  signs, 
we  are  told  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago,  March  22), 
that  the  periodic  epidemics  are  becoming 
less  virulent,  and  for  a  curious  reason, 
which  it  gives  in  these  words: 

"Experimental  investigation  has  show^n 
that  the  newer  generations  of  rats  are 
developing  comparative  immunity  from 
plague  infection.  It  is  thought  that  iu 
time  the  rats  in  long-infected  areas  may 
become  completely  plague-proof.  This 
eventual  outcome  has  been  predicted  by 
Dr.  C.  J.  Martin,  F.R.S.,  du-ector  of  the 
Lister  Institute,  who  organized  the  re- 
searches which  demonstrated  that  the  in- 
fection is  conveyed  to  man  by  rat  fleas. 
Perhaps  in  some  similar  manner  plague  dis- 
appeared in  the  British  Isles.  British  rats 
may  gradually  have  become  immune  to 
plague  infection.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  plague  remained  per- 
sistently endemic  through  the  centuries 
in  certain  quarters  of  the  world,  such  as 
the  highlands  of  Yunnan  in  China  and  of 
Asir  in  western  Arabia,  and  India  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  reservoir." 


Art  on  the  Farm. — Modern  Plowladt 
(ecstatically) — "  My  furrows  are  so  much 
more  artistic  than  the  straight  ones  Farmer 
Jones  used  to  plow  !  " — Life. 
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TX/rORE  than  eighteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  National 
^^^  automobile  went  forth  from  our  factory  to  enter  the  service  of  a 
private  individual.  We  offer  this  National  Four-Passenger  Phaeton 
proudly,  as  a   product  really  expressive  of  eighteen  years  of  earnest  effort. 


NATIONAL       MOTOR 


&      VEHICLE      CORPORATION,       INDIANAPOLIS 

Nineteenth  Successful  Year 


Six  and  Iwdvc  Cylinder  CModds 

Seven- Passenger  Touring  Car  Four-Passenger  Phaeton 

Four- Passenger  Roadster     Seven- Passenger  Convertible  Sedan 
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EVERY  cough  in  public  betrays 
disregard  for  others.  For  cough- 
ing is  unnecessary.  You  can  relieve 
it  with  S.  B.  Cough  Drops,  and  often 
prevent  a  sore  throat  or  cold. 

One  placed  in  the  mouth  at  bedtime  will 
keep  the  breathing  passages  clear. 

Pure.      No  drugs.      Just  enough 
charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1847 
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HOW     TO     CHOOSE    THE 

RIGHT  VOCATION 

The  hesl  JOB  for  you  in  life  is  described  by 
Holmes  VV.  Merton,  expert  Vocational 
Counselor,  in  this  vital  new  book.  Soldiers 
and  sailors  coming  back  to  civil  life,  men 
and  women  ambitious  to  succeed  in  business, 
young  people  just  starting  their  careers,  all 
need  this  book.  If  you  are  "a  square  peg  in 
a  round  hole,"  this  book  will  help  you  find 
yourself.    It  explains  dozens   of  things  as: 

1400  Distinct  Vocations,  and  Abilities 
Needled  in  Each;  Picking  the  Job  You 
Were  Made  to  Fill ;  Making  Your  Work 
Yield  the  Utmost  Satisfaction  and  Profit; 
Analyzing  Your  Natural  Abilities;  Dis- 
covering Your  Unused  Powers;  Bring- 
ing Into  Play  Your  Real  Abilities, etc. 

"By  following  the  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Merton, 
young  men  and  women  may  b''  saved  years  of  wasted 
effort  and  disappointment," — Allanla  Conslilulion. 

$1 .50  net;  by  mail  $1 .62.         Bookstores  or  the  Publishers 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Book  Dcpl..  New  York  City 


THE  AUTOGLAS 


<|£E^THAT  hinge)  PAT  MAY2"_»I9JU 


A  protector  for  those  who  enjoy  out 
of  door  life — motoring,  golf,  tennis,  sailing, 
hunting  and  fishing. 

A  comfortable  goggle  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
wearer  or  the  pleasure  of  outing. 

Obtainable  from  opticians,  motor 
supply  and  sporting  goods  establishments 
everywhere. 

We  will  send  the  address  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

Dept.  F  Box  804,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will   please  bear  in  v)ind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"O.  H.."  Washington,  D.  C. — "  (1)  Is  the  word 
hearty  properly  used  in  the  sentence,  'Beefsteak 
is  too  hearty  for  breakfast'?  (2)  Aside  from  the 
question  of  superfluity,  is  the  word  sonte  used 
grammatically  in  the  sentence,  '  The  agreement 
was  made  over  some  forty  years  ago'?" 

(l5  One  of  the  definitions  of  the  word  hearty 
is  "supplying  abimdant  strength  or  nourishment: 
strengthening:  invigorating."  The  use  to  which 
you  refer  is  well  established  and  dates  back  to 
1617.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  mutton  and 
lamb  are  less  hearty  than  beef.  (2)  The  word 
some  is  used  correctly  in  the  sentence  you  give. 
It  is  a  use  that  dates  from  the  time  of  King  .\lfred 
the  Great  (849-901). 

"A.  J.  Z.,"  Rochester,  N.  Y. — "What  is  the 
correct  abbreviation  for  the  word  manager?" 

The  correct  abbreviation  for  manager  is  Mgr. 

"C.  McD.."  HiUsboro,  Ohio. — "  (1)  What  is 
the  correct  pronimciation  of  generatrix?  (2)  Is 
the  'Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic'  considered  a 
hymn  or  a  patriotic  lyric?" 

(1)  Generatrix  is  pronoimced  jen'er-e"triks — j 
as  in  jet;  the  first  e  as  in  get;  the  second  e  as  in 
over;  the  third  e  as  in  prey;  i  as  in  habit.  (2) 
"  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  is  a  patriotic 
lyric. 

"L.  F.,"  Little  Rock,  Ark. — "Please  answer 
the  following:  Would  you  say  'Please  hand 
me  the  biscuit,'  or  'Please  hand  me  the  biscuits.' 
it  being  assumed  that  there  are  a  number  of 
biscuits  on  the  plate?  " 

Biscuit  is  singtilar  or  plural,  according  to  the 
quantity;  the  tise  of  the  singular  to  designate 
a  plttral  quantity,  altho  occasionally  heard,  is  not 
accepted  as  correct. 

"D.  W.  H.,"  Phoemx,  Ariz. — "Should  the 
letter  s  in  sir,  when  used  as  a  salutation,  be 
capitalized?" 

Yes,  as,  "  Dear  Sir,"  "  My  dear  Sir,"  "  Sir,"  etc. 

"E.  W.,"  Langford,  S.  D.— "  (1)  Has  the 
United  States  a  national  anthem?  What  is  it. 
and  when  was  it  adopted?  (2)  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Dakota?" 

(1)  The  regtdations  for  the  United  States 
Navy  require  that  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
sliall  be  played  at  both  morning  and  evening 
colors,  and  this  has  been  the  practise  and  regula- 
tion since  that  time.  In  the  United  States 
Army  at  army  posts  it  is  plaj  ed  at  retreat  in  the 
evening.     (2)  Dakota  means  "allies." 

"C.  G.  B,"  Rochester.  N.  Y. — "What  Ls  the 
meaning  of  Berith  Kodesh?" 

Berith  Kodesh  means  "Covenant  of  Holiness," 
or  "Holy  Covenant.  " 

"F.  S.  B.,"  Mani-stee,  Mich. — "Is  there  any 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  word  refund  as  a 
noim?  'We  shall  make  a  refund  of  $2.'  This 
word  is  .commonly  used  as  a  noun  with  accent 
on  first  syllable.  Refundment  sounds  rather 
cumbersome  to  me,  but  I  have  been  tmable  to 
find  any  authority  for  the  use  of  refund  as  a  noim." 

Refund,  once  a  colloquialism,  defined  as  "The 
retiu'n  of  money  or  the  simi  returned."  is  no 
longer  stigmatized  as  stich.  It  has  been  in  usi- 
since  186(5,  and  is  accepted  by  American  diction- 
aries as  well  as  by  the  New  English  Dictionary, 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  at  Oxford. 
England,  without  qualification.  The  term 
refundment  is  now  archaic. 


Classified    Coin  nins 


MISCELLANEOVS 


FLORIDA'S  BEST  ORANGE 
LAND  FREE 
If  you  have  $720  ca  h  to  buy  orange  trees  to 
plant  on  10  acres  of  choice  land,  we'll  give 
you  the  land.  For  S1440  cash  you  can  huy 
the  trees  for  20  acres  and  get  the  land  free. 
Trifiers  please  don't  write.  VVc  invite  red 
blooded  men  and  women  who  have  the 
above  capital  tor  embracing  a  real  oppor- 
tunity of  owning  their  own  orange  grove 
to  write  today. 

HOARD  OF  TRADE 
103  Opportunity  Avenue 
Fruitland  Fark,  Florida 


"MODERN"  Duplicator — a  business  getter. 
$1..50up.  50  to  75 copies  from  pen.  pencil. type- 
writer. No  glue  or  gelatine.  35,000  firms  use 
it.  30  Days'  trial.  Vou  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
J.  G.  Diirkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Salesman — City  or  Traveling.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Send  for  list  of  openings  and  full 
particulars.  Prepare  in  spare  time  to  earn  tin, 
big  -salaries— S2,5UiJ  to  $10,000  a  year.  Em- 
ployment service  rendered  members.  Natl. 
Salesmen's  Tr.  Ass'n,  Dept.  140-E,  Chicago. 

Wanted:  Ambitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  independent — make  liig  in- 
come yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  to 
you.  "Scientific  Facts"  FREE.  Nat'l  Coll'n 
Bureau,  Dept.  3,  65  Maynard,  Columbus,  O. 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS.  18  TO  60,  IN- 
CLUDING WOMEN,  investigate  innne- 
diately  your  rights  to  government  enipli>y- 
mcnt.  Let  me  .send  you  Form  RK  2070  for 
free  advice.   Earl  Hopkins, Washington,  D.C. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  auperiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  iovestigatea. 
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PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS  PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  tor  otir  tree 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  In  ven tors  and  M  anufacturers." 

FRKK.     Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

661  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 


INVENTORS— Send  sketch  of  your  inven- 
tion for  advice  regarding  patent  i)rotection. 
20  Years  Experience.  Hand-book  on  Patents 
sent  Free.  TALBERT  &  TALBERT,  Patent 
Lawyer8.4733  Talbert  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
oi  Conception."  This  form,  book  and  infor- 
mation sent  free.  Lancaster  &  .Mlwine, 
2U  Ouray  Building,  Waslungton,  D.  C. 


PATENTS.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  prelim- 
inary examination.  Highest  references.  Best 
results.  Promptness  ussured.  Booklet  free, 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer. 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
patents  should  write  for  our  guide  book, 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
Dept.  415,  Washington,  D.  C. 


M.ASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE, 
Washington,  D.  C.  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Established  over  half  a  century.  Send  de- 
scription and  sketch  for  information  gratis. 
Trade-marks  registered. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
cliildrcn  for  Iheir  benefit. 
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As  the  Soldier  Boys  Come  Home 

— and  the  nation's  business  reorganizes  to  be  the  men  and  women  who  can  stand 

absorb  the  millions  of  returning  fighters;  before  any  audience  and  talk   forcefully 

as   new   industries   are   formed    and    old  and   convincingly.      To    be    a   leader   in 

ones  are  rejuvenated;  when  positions  of  re-  almost  any  line  of  activity,  YOU  should 

sponsibility    are    everjrwhere    calling  for  be    an    accomplished    speaker,    for   upon 

leaders;    the   trained    speaker  will  J^e  in  this   ability   largely   depends    your   suc- 

demand.     The  leaders  in   business,  pro-  cess  in  influencing  others   and   carrying 

fessional,    political,    and    social    life   will  out  your  plans. 

YOU  CAN  BECOME 

A  CONVINCING  SPEAKER 

Grenville  Kleiser,  famous  teacher,  guarantees  Mr.  Kleiser  has  had  under  his  tutelage  many 
this  to  earnest  men  and  women.  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  public  eye — states- 
People  always  listen  to  a  man  who  has  some-  men,   clergymen,    lawyers,    physicians,    business 
thing  to  say — if  he  knows  how  to  say  it.  men — in  fact,  men  and  women  in  every  profession 

'  and  business;  and  much  of  the  success  which 

RcQUireS  Only  15  Minutes  a  Day  ^^^^^  people  have  achieved  is  due  to  Mr.  Kleiser 's 

^                       •'  _         _               ,             ,'  great  ability  as  a  teacher.   There  is  absolutely  no 

If  you  are  lacking  in  this  essential  qualifica-  uncertainty — no  guesswork — about  Mr.  Kleiser's 

tion,  why  not  acquire  it  now — by  mail,  at  home,  methods.    He  is  generally  recognized  as  the  fore- 

in  private?  most  teacher  of  speech  culture. 

Grenville  Kleiser's  wonderfully  practical  Mail 
Course  in  Public  Speaking  takes  only  15  minutes  TUJo.     IV/l^i-U^^     :»     I7...J.^w«aJ     U,, 
of  your  time  daily  in  your  home  or  office,  and  it  ^"18     Method     IS     Endorsed     by 
givesyouquickly  the  ability  not  only  to  serve  your  Many    FamOUS    Men 
Government,  but  to  advance  yourself  in  the  busi- 
ness, professional,  and  social  worlds  by  knowing —  Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
wtnnt 'wn.   bii  i  irr>     » i"        r\»            o         I  cessful  of  American  Iccturcrs,  says:  "I  have  fouud 
HOW  TO  MAKE   After-Dinner   Speeches —  your  lessons  a  mine  of  great  value.  " 

!!       u     f/oPOSe  Toasts— Tell  Stories—  Hon.  ChaunceyM.Depew:  "I  have  examined 

Make  Patriotic  Speeches —  your  Mail  Course  Lessons  in  Public  Speaking. 

"       "     Sell  More  Goods —  They  are   practical   and   excellent   and  will   be 

"       "     Address  Board  Meetings—  highly  instructive  to  careful  students." 

"       "     Develop  Power  and  Personality —  Hudson  Maxim,  renowned  inventor,  literary 

"       "     Imorove  Your  Memory critic.andauthor,  says  of  this  course:  "Your  educa- 

n       ««     I                 V         \T       1.  I  -  tionai  books  and  lessons  are  masterly  productions 

Increase  Your  Vocabulary—  because  of  their  extraordinary  usefulness." 

Acquu'e  Poise  &  Self-Confidence —  .        ,   n   i^       ,,         „  ,           xt      ^7    i 

t(       <<     c        I         iir  "i    r     r  L  r           i^l  Joseph  P.  Day,  the   well-known    New  York 

Speak  and  Write  bngllSh  torrecUy —  auctioneer,  says:  "Your  course  has  been  of  great 

Earn  More — Achieve  More.  service  to  me  in  my  business  and  I  commend  it 

■■  —  —  ■■■■"■-■■'"■■™"""""""  ^  ™  ~  ~  to  others  in  the  highest  terms." 

1^"  Free  Information  Coupon  "^^  c     j  r     r       ^    r-j    ^-  i  i  r 
Send  tor  free  toniidential  Information 

FUNK  <a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Dept.  281.  New  York 

Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  please  send  by  mail  full  showing  how  Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail  Course  will  not  only 

information  including  price  of   Grenville  Kleiser's  Corre-  teach  you   how  to   speak   without  notes    at  dinners  and 

spondence  Course  in  Public  Speaking  and  the  Development  meetings,  but  how  it  will  increase  your  self-confidence  and 

of  Mental  Power  and  Personality.  give  you  a  good  memory,  build  up  and  augment  your  per- 
sonal power  and  influence    and   improve  your  use  of  the 

Name English  language.     How  it  will  teach  you  to  argue  effec- 
tively and   winningly — to   present   a   proposition  logically 

Local  Address and  forcefully;  how  it  will  teach  you  to  hold  attention — to 

think  on  your  feet.     This  Course  will  bring  out  the  best 

Date P.  O that  is  in  you,  by  making  you  a  positive,  clear-cut,  con- 
vincing thinker  and  speaker.     Send  this  coupon  for  free 

State information. 


^^- 


LEADERS    Are    Needed 
In  Business 

The  nation's  business  is  calling 
for  men  and  women  who  can 
assume  the  posi- 
tions of  leader- 
ship in  the  great 
reorganization 
which  is  putting 
industry  back 
on  a  peace  basis. 
Men  are  needed 
who  can  address  business  confer- 
ences and  board  meetings,  who 
can  makes  sales  interviews  re- 
sult in  big  contracts,  who  can  be 
depended  upon  to  make  the  best 
of  all  opportunities  when  the 
power  of  convincing  speech 
means  success. 

The   Government    Still   Needs 
Capable  Public  Speakers 

Although  the  war  is  over, 
there  must  still  be  raised  billions 
of  dollars  through  Victory  Bonds 
and  millions  of 
dollars  for  the 
Red  Cross  and 
war  charities. 
For  this  the 
Government 
needs  volunteer 
workers  who 
have  been  trained  to  talk  con- 
vincingly. This  after  -  the  -  war 
work  is  just  as  vital  and  just  as 
much  a  patriotic  duty  as  it  was 
before  the  armistice  was  signed. 
Will  YOU  prepare  yourself  to 
give  this  service  to  your  country'? 

Political  Work  Assumes 
Greater  Importance 

"The  clans  are  gathering"  in  the  polit- 
ical world,  and  all  parties  are  looking  for 
men  who  can  present  their  principles  in 
a  forceful  and  convincing  way.  Positions 
of  responsibility 
and  prominence 
will  be  open  to  the 
trained  speaker. 
Every  indication 
points  to  a  period 
of  intense  and  mo- 
mentous political 
activity.  Every 
party  needs  its 
potential  leaders. 
Prepare    for    your 

opportunity  by  acquiring  the  ability  to 
think  and  spf  ak  on  your  feet. 

Whatever  YOUR  line  of  work,  you  will 
be  immeasurably  better  fitted  to  win 
success  when  you  are  able  to  stand  before 
your  fellows,  think  quickly  and  keenly, 
speak  with  mastery  and  power. 
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This  ham 
needs  no  parboiling! 

Ready  when  you  buy  it  for  baking — broiling — frying 


No  long  hours  of  careful  parboiling  be- 
fore you  actually  begin  to  bake  the  ham ! 
No  overnight  soaking !  No  loss  of  flavor 
or  nutrition ! 

The  old  custom  of  soaking  and  par- 
boiling ham  before  you  bake  it  or  broil 
it,  is  to  draw  out  its  excessive  saltiness. 
This  excessive  saltiness  is  entirely  due 
to  the  method  of  curing. 

Cured  with  scientific  care,  Swift's 
Premium  Ham  needs  no  parboiling. 
Every  bit  of  the  meat  is  mild  and  deli- 
cious— with  just  enough  of  the  sweet, 
salty  tang  on  the  surface  and  at  the 
heart  of  the  ham,  too ! 


There  is  an  exactness  in  the  Swift 
Premium  cure  that  eliminates  all  guess 
work.  In  the  Premium  process,  there 
is  just  enough  salt,  there  is  just  enough 
sugar,  just  enough  smoking  and  just 
enough  time  allowed  to  insure  that 
uniform  flavor  which  has  made  fine  ham 
mean  "Premium"  the  world  over. 

When  you  see  the  Swift's  Premium 
wrapper  and  brand  you  know  the  ham 
you  are  getting.  And  buy  the  whole 
ham.  Because  your  family  will  enjoy 
every  bit  of  it,  whether  it's  the  part  that 
you  boil,  or  fry,  or  bake,  or  broil. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Swift's  Premium  Ham 


There  is  no  waste  to  this  deli' 
cious  Premium  Ham. 

Bake  the  butt — the  soft  fat  all 
stuck  with  spicy  cloves.'  Cut  the 
tender  center  into  slices  for 
broiling  or  frying — it's' so  mild 
it  needs  no  parboiling,  either! 
And  then  boil  the  shank  and 
serve  it  with  vegetables— an  old- 
fashioned  ' '  boiled  dinner."  The 
last  morsel  is  just  as  delightful 
as  the  first.' 

And  when'!  the  meat  is  gone, 
boil  the  bone  with  almost  any 
vegetable  and  get  the  last  bit  of 
that  wonderful  Premium  flavor 
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When  the  record  fell- 


M^[i^^mtion 


A 


.T  the  finish  Hne  on  the  beach  at  Daytona.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  measured  mile  of  that  hard -packed  white  sand,  De  Palma  and 
his  Packard  Car  are  ready. 

He  is  off  !  The  flag  drops  as  he  flashes  across  the  starting  line. 
The  slim  white  car  tears  over  the  sand.  Before  we  catch  our 
breath  he  is  upon  us. 


Typical  Installation  of  a  Simtns 
Magneto  on  a   1919    motor   car 

The  magneto  Is  the  only  dependable, 
self-contained  unit  which  produces 
high-tension  sparks  for  ignition  — 
independent  of  battery  or  coil. 


A  blur.  A  roar  from  the  exhaust.  The 
finish  flag  falls.  He  is  past.  It  has 
been  done.  The  record  held  for  eight 
years  by  a  German  car  is  smashed. 
De  Palma  has  made  the  mile  in  a  frac- 
tion over  24  seconds. 

De  Palma 's  Packard — the  car  that 
hurled  itself  through  space  at  over  149 
miles  an  hour  —  was  magneto- 
equipped.  Twelve  cylinders  looked 
to  the  magneto  alone  for  the  vital 
spark  which  made  them  drive  the  car 
faster  than  the  car  had  ever  been 
driven  before.  And  the  magneto  stood 
the  test — as  nothing  else  could. 


You  will  never  drive  at  149  miles  per 
hour.  But  at  whatever  speed  you  do 
drive — whether  at  2  miles  in  crowded 
streets  or  at  50  on  the  open  road — you 
want  the  life,  the  dependability  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  magneto^ — the  hot, 
perfectly-timed  spark  that  develops 
every  ounce  of  energy  on  every  power 
stroke. 

You  need  the  magneto  on  your  pas- 
senger car,  truck  and  tractor,  on 
motorcycle,  motor  boat  and  stationary 
engine.  Insist  on  Magneto  Ignition — 
dependable  ignition.  You  can 
get  it. 


Write  for  booklet  "Why  Magneto  Ignition  Makes 
A  Good  Engine  Better."  Mention  make,  model 
and  year  of  your  car,  truck,  tractor,  etc. 


MAGNETO  MANUFACTURERS,  110  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


THE  EISEMANN  MAGNETO  CO. 
The  Eisemann  Magneto 


ERICSSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
The  BerUng  Magneto 


THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO. 
Simms  Magneto 


SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO. 
Dixie  and  Aero  Magnetos 


AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORP'N. 
The  Bosch  Magneto 
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"LOOKING    FOR   COMFORTABUE    SHOES?  | 

W.L. DOUGLAS    SHOES    REQUIRE    NO'BREAKING   IN"' 
THEY  ARE    ALWAYS     COMFORTABLE" 


W.  l_.  OOUOU  AG 

pcociNO  SMOes 

AT  SEVEN   TEARS 
OF  AOE 


Tirill!;;i'i[||'l!ili!illlii'llllli'l!lllllll^lll!!llfllTO'l!l!!l!lllll!rillllll!lliiil"i»^ 


MEffl 


BeBtlntheWorld 

$3*3.5054 


"THE    iSHOE    THAT  HOLDS   ITS 

$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  $g.oo  $7:00  g.  $3.00 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the 
retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 
The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar- 
antee that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  _ 
paid  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere 
They  cost  no  more  in   San   Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  W.L.Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well -equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION— Before  you  buy  be  «ure  W.L.Dougla» 
name  and  the  retail  price  i*  stamped  on  the  bottom 
and  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
ha.  been  muUIated,  BEWARE  OF   FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  106  W.Ii.Doufflas  stores  and  over  9000 
W.  L.  Doufrlas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
factory  by  mall.  Parcel  Post  chargres  prepaid.  ■Wrlt>e 
for  Illustrated  Catalog  showing  how  to  order  by  mall. 


Prp»ldentW.l.r)0|TGI.A.>< 

SHOF  COMPANY, 

1«1  SPARK  STREKT, 

BROCKTON    •    -    MASS. 


piif 


a 


SHOE 


J' 

QUALITY  is  the 
.true  measure  of 
Value,  not  price.  Se- 
lect your  next  pair  by 
this  standard  —  you 
will  find  it  pays. 
Florsheim  quality  gives 
value  for  the  price. 

Ten  Dollars  and  up 

Consider  the  wear  not  the 
price  per  pair.  Look  for  the 
quality  mark  "Florsheim." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe 
Company 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 

The 
Moreland — 


STAA^/V\ER 

Why  be  handicapped?  Our  system  re- 
moves speech  defects.  24  years  of  success. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  school.  Course 
brief  and  simple.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
graduates.Enroll  any  time. Free  literature. 
Lewis  School,3l  Adelaide  St., Detroit, Mich. 


NO 

MORE 
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know  the  world  is  dependent  on  Fire  Brick  and  similar  refractories, 


Do  you  know  the  world  is  dependent  on  Fire  Brick  and  similar  refractories, 
as  primary  products  on  which  the  production  of  others  rests? 


For  example,  steel,  iron  and  the  other  metals  of  which  locomotives,  street  cars, 
motor  vehicles,  machinery,  tools,  agricultural  implements,  and  thousands  of 
similar  products  are  made,  must  first  be  treated  in  furnaces  lined  with  refrac- 
tories. Glass  is  melted  in  refractory  pots  and  tanks.  Not  a  steam  power 
plant  could  operate  but  for  the  fire  brick  which  form  its  boiler  settings.  The 
production  of  our  food  and  clothing — our  whole  scheme  of  living — is  dependent 
to  a  large  degree  upon  refractories. 

Where  could  utter  dependability  be  more  essential — more  vital — than  in  these 
heat-resisting  fire  brick? 

Dependability  has  been  the  keynote  of  LACLEDE-CHRISTY  Fire  Brick  and 
other  Refractories  for  over  70  years.  That's  why  they  are  used  by  thousands 
of  concerns,  of  every  size  and  description,  for  every  conceivable  purpose. 
LACLEDE-CHRISTY  Refractories  are  indeed  the  foundation  of  industry. 

Whatever  your  requirements  are,  our  broad  knowledge  and  experience  insure 
your  getting  exactly  the  right  Refractory  for  the  particular  purpose. 

Distributors  in  87  Cities 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.;  New  York,  504,  50  East  42nd  Street  Bldg.;  Pittsburg,  901  Oliver  Bldg. 

C-120 
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I  Some  Users  of  Our  | 

I  Refractories  | 

I  Automobile  Mfrs.  | 

I  Bakeries  and  Bake  Ov^en  Bldrs.  | 

I  Boiler  Mfrs.  and  Users  | 

I  Chemical  Mfrs.  j 

I  Copper  Smelters  and  Refiners  | 

I  Crucible  Mfrs.  | 

I  Food  Mfrs.  | 

1  Gas  Producers  | 

I  Glass  Mfrs.  j 

I  Iron  and  Steel  Mfrs.  | 

I  Lumber  Mfrs.  | 

I  Machinery  Mfrs.  | 

I  Oil  Refiners  I 

I  Packers  | 

I  Paper  Mfrs.  | 

I  Public  Utilities  | 

I  Railroads  | 

I  Refractory  Mfrs.  | 

I  Steel  and  Iron  Mfrs.  | 

I  Vitrified  Clay  Product  Users  | 

I  Zinc  Smelters  j 
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YEARS  ago  the  publishers  of  Cos- 
mopolitan realized  what  the  whole 
world  knows  today,  that  only  the 
best  is  good  enough  for  the  American 
people.  So  Cosmopolitan  sought  the  world 
over  for  the  greatest  wTiters  and  artists 
and  published  their  best  work,  month  after 
month,  in  the  best  magazine  that  it  was 
possible  to  produce. 

This  day  Cosniopolitan  is  on  tlie  lijjs  ot'more 
than  a  niiUion  Americans.  They  are  sweeping  June 
Cosmopolitan  fioni  thousands  of  news-stands  in 
great  cities,  small  towns,  and  tiny  hamlets  all  over 
the  United  States. 

A  million  copies  will  find  their  way  into  a  mill- 
ion homes  where  they  will  stimulate  the  imagination 
and  inspire  greater  achievement  among  the  most 
progressive,  the  most  intelligent  element  of  the 
American  puhlic. 


This  is  the  natural  result  of  a  publisher  having 
faith  in  the  gmxl  taste  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
Ameri(;an  public — living  up  to  tluit  taste  rather  than  J 

trying  to  give  the  puhlic  "what  it  wants"  or  what         ^ 
he  thinks  it  ouglit  to  have.  § 

Only  the  nuc^st  thorough  search  among  the  ^H 
worlds  greatest  contcntporary  writers — only  the 
most  careful  editorial  siipervisit)ii  make  it  possible 
to  publish  this  great  magazine  month  after  month 
and  distrilmte  it  fairh'  to  tlu>  vast  public  on  whose 
api)roval  alone  it  <lc|)ends. 


The  |)ublic  pays  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
each  month  for  the  privilege  of  reading  Cosmopoli- 
tan, which  is  more  than  it  pays  for  the  single  edition 
of  any  other  gcficral  magazine. 

And  all  because  the  [)ublishers  of  Cosmopolitan 
gather  together  the  world's  greatest  writers  and 
artists — saying,  "Here,  America,  is  your  magazine. 
The  best  magazine  for  this  great,  active,  ambitious, 
imaginative  nation." 


m 


Cosmopolitan's  own  supremacy  insures  supremacy  for  its  advertisers 


i 
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"Group  driving" 


Engineers  have  accepted  droup  Driving  as  the 
most  effective  and  economical  manner  of  using  motors. 

Where  several  machines  are  grouped  together  and 
driven  by  one  motor  in  connection  with  a  Hne  shaft, 
Dodge  Products  are  generally  recognized  as  a  Roadbed 
for  Power  that  fully  measures  up  to  the  requirements 
of  both  motor  and  machines. 

Dodge  Products  are  standardized  and  interchange- 
able. Nowhere  have  Dodge  Products  so  proved  their 
adaptability  to  unusual  conditions  as  in  the  modern 
method  of  Group  Driving. 

Perfectly  balan.ced  and  true  running,  Dodge  line 
shaft  and  clutch  equipment  produces  the  fly-wheel 
effect  of  an  even  load  on  the  motor  at  all  times. 

Thus,  the  shock  and  "peak"  loads,  which  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  directly  on  the  motor,  are  removed. 

In  Group  Driving,  the  Dodge  Friction.  Clutch  and 
cut-off  couplings  are  accepted  as  the  standard  medium 
for  throwing  the  individual  machines  in  and  out  of 
service  as  desired,  and  providing  for  a  division  of  units 


to  suit  special  conditions  of  operation  or  when  one  unit 
or  any  par    of  the  equipment  is  not  in  use. 

One  of   the   most    difficult   problems  of    the   electric 
drive  is  met  when  low  speed  is  required. 

Dodge,  equipment  in  such  an  instance  supplies  the 
economy  which  would  otherwise  be  lacking,  due  to  the 
high  first* cost  of  a  slow  speed  motor. 

Regardless  of  the  ratio  of  speed  reduction — regard- 
less of  the  short"  center-to-center  distances  available — 
a  Dodge  Rope  Dri\e  will  prove  the  simplest  and  most 
economical  means  of  changing  over  the  steam  dri\en 
to  the  electric  driven  equipment. 

If  you  are  changing  over  from  steam  to  electric 
power — or  if  you  will  electrify  the  operation  of  the 
machines  in  your  plant,  call  in  a  Dodge  Engineer  from 
one  of  our  15  branches  or  from  Mishawaka  and  get  his 
suggestions.  There  is  no  charge  whate\er  for  designs 
and  opinions  submitted.  If  you  are  not  reading  The 
Dodge  Idea  regularly  send  your 


name  for  a  free  6  months'  sub- 
scription, 


Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Company 

Distributors  of  the  Products  of  the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 


General  Offices  and  Works: 


Mishawaka,  Indiana 


Dodge  Branch  Warehouses: 

Philadelphia  Cincinnati  New  York  Chicago  Boston  St.  Louis  Atlanta 

Pittsburgh  Minneapolis  Dallas  Providence  Seattle  Newark 


ThelhdseMeA 
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HUMPHREY   CO. 


HOT  WATER 
M  SHAVING 

— or    for    any    purpose — 
any  time — day  or  night — 

WITH  Humphrey  Hot  Water  Service  in  your  home,  it 
makes  no  difference  when  you  shave.  There's  always 
an    abundance  of    deHghtful    hot    water    a<    ihe.  turn 
of  the  faucet. 

Always  plenty  of  hot  v^rater  for  bathing,  too!  And  for  dish 
washing,  scrubbing,  laundering,  etc.  The  Humphrey  never 
fails  to  supply  unlimited,  piping-hot  water. 

Think  what  convenience — what  com/or/— what  health-giving 
advantages— to  have  hot  w^ater  on  tap  just  as  plentiful  as 
cold! 

Moreover,  there's  a  positive  fuel  saving.  Cost  per  gallon 
of  hot  w^ater  about  one-tenth  of  a  cent. 

HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater 


Stands  in  your  cellar — out  of  sight — out  of  the  way.  Opening  any  hot 
water  faucet  automatically ,  ignites  the  gas  burners  and  heats  the  water 
instantly;  closing  the  faucet  automatically  shuts  off  the  gas.  A  truly  20th 
century  convenience.  Over  34  years'  manufacturing  experience  behind 
the  Humphrey.  Thousands  in  active  use.  Guaranteed  unqualifiedly 
or  money  back.     Can  be  quickly  installed  in  any  dwelling. 

Investigate  !  Send  postal  for  illustrated  booklet  "Hot  Water  Like 
Magic.  "  Our  dealer  in  your  town  will  demonstrate  the  Humphrey. 
Let  us  send  you  his  name. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


(Div.  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.) 
Dept.  A 
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Even  if  you  shave  daily,  Hinds 
Cream  will  give  the  skin  a  soft,  smooth, 
comfortable  feeling,  and  free  it  of  irritation 
from  soap  or  a  close  shave.    Its  use  invigorates 
and  refines  the  skin,  bringing  an  improved  appear- 
ance to  men's  complexions.       Refreshingly  ceol 
relief  follows  its  use  on  sunburned  skin,  and  healing 
quickly    follows.        The    new    non-leakable    cap 
makes  the  bottle  ideal  for  travelers'  use. 

SAMPLES:  Bt  sure  to  enclose  itampi  with  your  request.  Hinds  Horxy  and 
Almond  Cream  2c.  Both  Cold  and  Disappearing  Cream  4c.  Talcum  2  c.  Trial  cake 
Soap  8c.  Sample  Face  Powder  2c.,  Trial  Size  1 5c.  Attractioe  Week-<:nd  Box  50c. 

Hindi  Creini  Toilet  Neceititiet  are  selling  cverywherr, 
or  will  bemtiled,  postpaid io  U.S.  A., from  Laboratory. 
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A.  S.  HINDS 


241  West  Street 


Portland,  Maine 


Ibfs 


MMinds^  Cream 


TABOR 

Academy 


ON    BUZZARDS  BAY 

TABOR  ACADKMY  i,s  hftt  <leMrib«-d  »<;  a 
junior  Annapolis.  Thi-  only  school  (or  boys 
iu  NfW  England  offering  elelncDtary  naval 
training  in  addition  to  preparatory  bcbool  work. 

A  Summer  Cruise  to  Frgnce 

for  the  boys  i/fto  makt  rioud.  . 
An  cndO)«'cd  &choul  preparing  boys  13  to 
18  for  all  colleges.  Individual  training 
and  close  personal  in&truction.  !|»ea>bath' 
ing,  sailing,  camping  trips  on  Cape  Cod; 
f*ractice  cruises  on  beautiful  Buzzards  Bay. 

CAMP  CLEVELAND 
On  School  Grounds.     Summer  Term. 

Naval  training  and  recreation.  July  1  io 
Aug.  15.  Third  season.  Boys  from  100  schools 
ba-ve  attended.    Tuition.  glOO. 

For  Iilii$trated  Catalog  addre9$ 

WALTER  HUSTON  ULLARD,  A.M. 


eo.  Bo.  79 


M.rion,  MBi»«chuaeit« 


B 


HOME  STUDY 

USINESS  COURSES 

ver  20,000  men  and  women  annually  prepare  for 
higher  positions  thru  LaSalle  training.     We  offer 
specialized  courses  in  Business  Administration: 
iigher  Accountancy;  Cost  AccountinK;  Audit- 
ing; Interstate  Commerce  and    Railway  Traf- 
■fic;  Commercial  Law;  Businesa  Letter  Writ- 
'  ing;  Law  <preparing  for  bar  examination  in 
any  state);  Banking:  Commercial   Spanish; 
Bookkeeping  and  Elementary   Accounting; 
Public  Speaking;  Business  English.    Train 
by  mail  in  your  spare  time.     Let  our  corps 
of  350  business  and  educational  experts  help 
you.    Valuable  conauUing  privileges  fre*to 
members.  Lowco8t;easy  monthly  payments. 
vVrite  now.  stating  .  :ecours«  in  which  Inter- 
ested and  we  will  send  free  catalog  telling 
how  you  can  quickly  qualify  for  an  impo.'tant. 
high-salaried  position  in  vour  chosen  field. 
LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
'  World's  Greatest  Extension  University*' 
Dept.  352-RB  Cbicftffo.  UL 


InTwo\^ars 


The  Jack   of   High  School   Training    bars 

you  from  a  successful  business  career  and 

the    leading    professions,    from    well-paid 

civil  service  jobs,  from  teaching  or  entrance 

tocollege,  in  fact,  iiomail  preferred  positions. 

STUDY  AT    HONE 

You   can  complete   oar   simplitied 
High  School  Course  by  spare  time 
home  study  within  two   years.    A 
postal  will  bring  you  full   details 
about   this   Course,  money -back 
guarantee  and  Free  Bulletin. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
0«pt.H2405D  CHICAGO,  IU. 


'/SACK  IF  YOU  ARE  \ 

NOISAIlSFiUAFKII 

AC0I1PLE1I«G  ml. 


'--^KffV 


Be  a  NURSE 


Bam   $18  to  $30 
,per  week  in  tbfs 
congenial,    re- 
—         —  spccted  vocation. 

Any  woman  i»oriiveri-an  Itarn  under  our  simple,  per- 
fected home  study  system.  No  interference  with 
your  present  Work.  System  founded  20  vcais  ago  by 
O.  J.  Perkiny  M.D.  Thousands  of  succL-ssfuT stu- 
dents and  graduates.  Low  tuition,  Small  monthly 
payments.  Nurse's  outfit  free.  Hospital  training  if 
desired.  Send  today  for  32  lesson  nJigea  and  laiirt  il- 
lustrated cn'-Iog.  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.lSA,    116  S.  Michigan  Ave. .Chicago 


Baby  just  loves  his 

Baby Educator 

FOOD 


MmSc  of  booey-«wccicncd 
orirali.  baked  hard 

Soottus — Frrds 
— Nourxilus. 

At  DrupTjristJ*  or  Gro- 
cers—or  two  tins  post- 
paid for  tifty  cents. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 
FOOD  CO. 

40  Educator  Building,  Boston 


GEORGIA    MILITARY   ACADEMY 


College  Takk  (Neur  Allania)  Ga. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  SUMMER  CAMP  in  POOT  HILLS  OF  BLUE  RIDGE 

CORPS  UNDER  U.S.  WAR  DEPARTMENT  AND  AMERICAS  MOST  NOTED  HEALTH  REGION 

Moderate  Expenses,  Parental  Guidance,        IMAVAL.  ol^tl'-'^Jl-.  Sound  Discipline,  Thorough  Work. 

June  23  to  Augu.st  25,  at  G.  M.  A.'s  magnificent  mountain  home,  Highland  Lake, 
in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  2300  feet  ai)o\e  sea  le\  el,  Henderson\illc,  N.  C. 

One  of  America's   Most  Splendidly  Equipped  Prep  Schools 


Hitchcock   Military    Academy    "ciLiFORNfi: 

IS  miles  from  San  Francisco.  I'li-Uuxsiiiii'  lin'iiiinn  lIciUMifnl 
rliiiiate.  All-yi*.'ir-rnun(i  outiiour  lift'.  Spli'iuliri  f()iiipiiiriit. — ex- 
peiionced  instructoi-s.  Schuol  folly  aoiTOflited.  AiTmdetl  highest 
rank  hy  U.  S.  War  Departiin'iil.  Scparato  nnun  fur  every  boy.  All 
atlili'tics.  s;yinMasuun.     4Jnd  yfiir  i>l>ens  Septemher. 

For  cntnliik- wciti- REX  D.  SHERER,  Pres. 


L^amp     iVlOrnSOn        Park,  Elkmom,  Tcnn. 
Tenth  year.     Offers  finest  opportunities  for  study,  mili- 
tary   instruction,    recreation.      For    full     information 
address,  Captain  B.  M.  Baciiman,  Director 

Sweetwater.  Tennessee 
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Gulf  Coast  Military 
and    Naval    Academy 

America's  Great  Open  Air  School  on  ihe  Gulf 

Ideal  (  liinate  i>erini|.^  year  rolliul  olil  of  <l(H>r  life  A 
t'-acliiT  to  every  r.j  tK>yM.  Kvery  Ht iiilent  f<  eite«  every  '  lans 
every  day.  'i'horoiiKh  preparation  for  ( DUrn*'  er  Im^inett^ 
life.  Separalrr  Jiiiii.>r  Sehool.  with  it**  own  eaiiiiiu><  anfl 
<  orniilete  e(|liipiiient,  for  IjoyM  K  to  15.  Send  tin  tlie  hoy  vv 
will  return  you  the  man.    Ilandioiiie  view  Ijock  and  (  ataloK. 

The  Academy,  Gulfport,  Miss.,    Route  One 

Nicw  VoKK.   HinHliarntOD- 

THE  LADY  JANE  GREY  SCHOOL  1^,;/;!','' 

("oIlcKc  preparatory  and  ( »pncral  <  oiirscH.  AfJv;inrf:fI  work  for 
UiKh  Siliool  xradiiatOM.    Music,  Business  ("ouracs.nomciHtic 
Sricnrc,  C'.yiniiasticM  anrl  oiit-door  Himr'.H, 
Tin-:  MissKs  IIydk  and   Im.i.a  Vik<,ima  Jonks,  AH,  Priiis. 

The  Virginia  Episcopal   School 

(Near)  I-YNC:HBlfRC;.  VIRGINIA 

Prepares  boys  for  rollryo  and  university.  llandMonir  build- 
in><s,  modern  e<|uii)nnnl,  in  beautiful  ujountain  country. 
Kducation  at  ( ost  through  K''iierosity  ui  founder.  Appiv 
for  inforuiatiiju   to    Rkv.  KOBKRl    <  .'JK'IT.    I'kin<  ipai,. 


THE  DIGEST  SCHOOL    DIRECTORY  INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools,  colleges  and  camps  whose  announcements  appear  in 
The  Digest  during  May.  The  May  3rd  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you 
Avrite  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your 
direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  w^ho  visits  the  schools  are  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of 
school   or  camp,   age  of    child,   are  all   factors  to    be  considered.       Make    your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  &  COLLEGES 

FOR  WOMEN 

Girls'  Collegiate  School Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson,  Conn. 

St.  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy    .  .    Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Ferry  Hall  School Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Miss  Haire's  School Chicago,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  III. 

Rockford  College Rockford,  111. 

St.  Mary-of-the- Woods  College 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,  Md; 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School  .   Boston,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  MacDuflBe  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place  School Summit,  N.  J. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary.  .  .   Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Seminary Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Knox  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall  School Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Glendale  College Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Oxford,  Ohio 

Beechwood Jenkintown,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Cowles  School Oak  Lane,  Pa. 

Highland  Hall Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary . Lititz,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Rydal Rydal,  Pa. 

The  Shipley  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz  School,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Ashley  Hall Charleston,  S.  C. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Averett  College Danville,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Sta'.inton,  Va. 

HoUins  College Hollins,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Coll.     Lynchburg,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

SuUins  College Bristol,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 


BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Loomis  Institute Windsor,  Conn. 

Army  and  Navy  Prep.  School   .  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Albans Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Shattuck Faribault,  Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cascadilla Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School Mohegan,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

The  Stone  School Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge  School Henderson ville,  N.  C. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy . .     Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Pasadena  Army  &  Navy  Academy,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Academy 

Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Lyndon,  Ky. 

Bordentown  Military  Acad Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Acad Roswell,  N.  M. 

Peekskill  Military  Academy Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  Mil.  Acad .  .  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  Citadel Charleston,  S.  C. 

Porter  Military  Academy Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sewanee  Military  Academy Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute . .  .  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Fishbume  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Mil.  Academy Woodstock,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Front  Royal,  Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

St.  John's  Mil.  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Dean  Academy Frankhn,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,  Minn. 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

New-Church  Theological  Sch . . .  Cambridge,  Mass. 

VOCATIONAL  &  PROFESSIONAL 

Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music  .  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  College  of  Physical  Education 

Chicago,  111. 
Lake  Forest  University  Sch.  of  Music 

Lake  Forest,  111. 
Cambridge  Sch.  of  Domestic  Architecture, 

&  Landscape  Architecture.   Cambridge,  Ma,ss. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  Sch.  for  Phys.  Ed Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Morse  Sch.  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Amer.  Acad,  of  Dram.  Arts .   New  York  City,  N.  Y . 
Brown's  Salon  Studio  of  Fashions, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mech.  Inst. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  J^.  Y. 

Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts. . . .  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School Washington,  D.C. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines Houghton,  Mich. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Miss  Arbaugh's  Sch.for  Deaf  Children     Macon,  Ga. 

Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Stewart  Home-Training  Sch Frankfort,  Ky. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute Boston,  Mass. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Parkside  Home  School Muskegon,  Mich. 

Lewis  School Detroit,  Mich. 

Florence  Nightingale  Sch.  for  Backward 

Children New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  Pa. 

Sch.  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

North- Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College. .  .  Greeley,  Colo. 
Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thompson,  Conn. 
North- Western  Univ.  Summer  Sch.   .  Evanston,  111. 

The  University  of  Chicago Chicago,  111. 

Wallcourt  School Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School.  .Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy Exeter,  N.  H. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Chester  Springs,  Pa. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Camp  Wonposet Bantam  Lake,  Conn. 

Georgia  Military  Acad College  Park,  Ga. 

Camp  Tosebo Manistee,  Mich. 

Camp  Katahdin  for  Boys Lake  Forest,  Maine 

Camp  Kineo Harrison,  Maine 

Winona  Camps  for  Boys Denmark,  Maine 

South  Pond  JCabins Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Camp  Wachusett Holderness,  N.  H. 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Champlain Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Kyle  Camp  for  Boys Catskills,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine Adirondacks,  N.  Y. 

Repton  Naval  Camp Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Veritas  for  Boys Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Miami  Mil.  Inst.  Summer  Camp 

Miami  River,  Ohio 

Camp  Yapeechu Milford,  Pa. 

Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  Sch.  &  Camp.  Poconos,  Pa. 

Camp  Kawasawa Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Camp  Terra  Alta Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Sandhaven Sea  Cliff,  Ala. 

Camp  Cowasset North  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Lin-E-Kin  Bay  Camp Worcester,  Mas,s 

Sea  Pines Brewster,  Mass. 

Quanset  Camp So.  Orleans,  Mass. 

Spring  Hills  Camp Michigamme,  Mich. 

Camp  Teconnet .    China,  Maine 

Wyonegonic  Camps  for  Girls.  .Moose  Pond,  Maine 

Camp  Allegro Silver  Lake,  N.  H. 

Pine  Knoll  Camp Conway,  N.  H. 

Sargent  Camps  for  Girls Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Camp  Owaissa Adirondacks,  N.  Y. 

Pine-Tree  Camp  for  Girls Pocono  Mts.,  Pa. 

The  Hanoum  Camps Thetf ord,  Vt. 

Camp  Ken-Jock etee  for  Girls       .So.  Strafford,  Vt. 

The  Tela-Wauket  Camps Roxbury,  Vt. 

Camp  Winneshewauka Lunenburg,  Vt. 

Wynona  Camp  for  Girls Lake  Morey,  Vt. 

CAMPS  FOR  BOYS  &  GIRLS 

Page  Military  Academy .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Bob-White Ashland,  Mass. 

Montessori  Camp ...  Wycombe,  Pa. 
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BINGHAM   MILITARY  SCHOOL 
126th  Year  t^^'o'r^e!:^  Military  Since  1861 


and  eighteen  countries  outside  of  the  I'nited  States  represented  since  1880. 
COL.  R.  BINGHAM,  Supt.  CAPT.  JOHN  A.  PERRY.  U.  S.  Army,  retired,  Com'dnt 


SHORTER  COLLEGE 


FOR  THE  HIGHER  AND  BROADER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

Ko  Preparatory  Department.  Fifteen  units  required  for  unconditional  entrance.  Courses  leading  to  B..\. 
and  B.S.  degrees.  Chemical,  Biological,  Physical  and  Psychological  laboratories.  Music,  .\rt,  Expression. 
Even'  building  absolutely  fireproof.  Home  comforts.  Private  bath  with  everv  room.  Two  hundred  acres. 
Gymnasium.    Golf.     Tennis.     Boating.    Address  A.  W.  VAN    HOOSE.  Pres.,  ROME.  GA. 

-        BECOME  AN  EXPERT  Improvc  Yo u T  Volcc 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  biff  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,600  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
Rre  eaminK  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mail  in 
•pare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tioDB.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  preparo 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  tho 
•upervision  of  William  B.  Castenbolz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Inetz^ctor,  Universi^  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
fitaff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
tmation  and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University*  Dept.  5S2-H.A.B.,  Chicago 
"The  World's    Greatest  Extension  University" 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  ORTHO- 
PEDIC GYMNASTICS 

By  Anders  Wide,  M.D.  The  latest  word  on  the  principles  and 
applications  of  Swedish  gymnastics,  massage,  and  orthopedics. 
Third  revised  edition.  8vo,  Cloth.  382  pages.  With  nearly  one 
hundred  half-tone  illustrations.     $3.00.  net;  postpaid.  $3.16. 

FUNK  &  WAGN'ALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YOHK 


Home  Study 

(27th  Year) 
Business  Communication,  Forms  of  Public 
Address  — and  more  than  400  other  Academic 
and  professional  courses  are  ofiered  by  corre- 
spondence.   Address: 

olljp  3Ittttt?rBttH  of  QUjiragfl 

3^ Division  9,    Chicago,  IlL 


S  nd  now  for  information  on  the  famous  Feuchtingcr 
Method.  A  course  of  easy,  silent  exercises  for  the  vocal 
organs.  Used  at  home.  ^Iakes  weak,  harsh  and  husky 
voices  stronp  and  clear.  Special  attention  to  stammer- 
ing and  lisping.  Recommended  by  greatest  singers  and 
spi'akers  of  Europe.  No  matter  how  hopeless  your  case 
ni;iy  seem,  send  for  literature. 

Wrifp  TnAav  ^""^  °"^  literature,  absolutely  FREE 
IT  illC   lUUay  and  postage  prepaid.    Send  for  it  now. 

Pcrfpit  Voice  Institntf .  Studio  2405.  tTT'-'  Wlljoii  Ave.,  rhlrafo 


I  AO  you  consult  the  Weekly  Index 
■■-^  for  the  school  which  will  meet  your 
individual  requirements? 

MUSIC  SCHOOLS 
DRAMATIC    ART   AND 
EXPRESSION 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 


If  we  may  assist  you,  state  type  of  school 
and  locality  preferred. 
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Havana     ds^tr 

MADE.  IN  BONO 

U.S»     O-UARANTEB 


—  READ    THE    WMIft    STAS^O    ON    CA'CRiB6X» 


HAVANA 


em: 

PowERSTEEL  AuTOWLOCK  protects  youf  car  and  spare 
tire  again.st  thieves.  The  combination  of  strong  Yellow 
Strand  Wire  Rope  and  non-pickable  spring  lock  saves 
30U  10%  on  theft  insurance  in  some  companies.  At 
dealers,  $2.35  east  of  Rockies. 

Basline  Autowline,  also  made  of  Yellow  Strand 
Rope,  is  tow-home  insurance.  Has  patented  Snaffle 
Hooks.      At  dealers,  $5.80  east  of  Rockies. 

I'owEKSTKEL  Tkuckuine,  is  needed  by  every  truck-owner.  Reuils,  caet 
of  Rockies,  at811.30witlii>/ain  hoois;  812.75  viitb  Snaffle  Hooks. 

Broderick   &   Bascom    Rope    Company.  II-}^2}^JS 

NEW  YORK 


Xraining  jor  /TuHiorship 

HoWtoWrii-e,  Whol^to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

CuUi\'ate  your  mind.  Dev'clop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  the 
artof  sclf-eSprt'Ssion.Make 
your  spare  Hmc  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollar:;. 


Dr.Esen>N'ein 


Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-, 
ing.  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.      'Ren!  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  svriters.  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wo  putlisb  The  Writer's  Library.  Wc  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthty,  especially  valuable  Tor  its  full  repons  of 
Ihe  literary  ntarL-et.  Besides  out  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

PItatt  aiiJrttt 

X^e  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.74     Springfield, Mass. 
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Pajamas    Night  Shirts 
"The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!" 

(Exceeds  expectations)  At  11.886  deaien 

E  ROSENFELD  &  CO.  makeh]  balto.  «  new  roMC 


C^4^:^««%        Underpressure" 

Jlroin  Cookingan^Canninq 

**'*^    —  Save  Ti  me 

and  Fuel 


Cheap  cut-;  of 
meat,  hard-to-cook  cereals 
and  vegetables  make  deliciou? 
appelizinR  dishes  when  cookeil 
under  steam  pressure  in  a 
National  Aluminum  Cooker. 
Tlie  National  -Stea  ni 
Pu'ssure  Canncr  makes  the 
•  anning  of  fruits,  vesctables 
and  meats  a  real  pleasure. 
No  danger  of  spoilage.  Use 
glass  jars  or  cans. 
Write  for  full    information  about    National 

rook-m  (iiid   Co»iii/T.»— /■i(A,  r  or  hoth—and  auk 

fi>r  <i  rojni  ofourjrre  Reripe  Rook. 


NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  &  IRON  WORKS 
Dept.  B 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 
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English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and  Adverbs,  clearly  and  thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated  ia  Connectives  of  English  Speech,'  by  James  C. 
iMCRVALn,  L.H.D.  Cloth,  $i..tO;  by  mail,  I1.63. 
FUNK  &  VV.\GNALLS  COM  I'ANY    -    .    -    -    N, 
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LAW 

Study  At  Home 


jl  Hi-c(im«'  a  lawyer.    LcRally  trained  mm  wio 
D  hiffh  ponitions  and  biR  success  in  business 
Mnnd  public  life.    Greater  opportunftics  now 
'j  than  ever.     Be  a  leader.     Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
J  Wo  iriiide  you  step  by  step.    You  can  train 
'  nt  homo  during-  spare  time.    Wo  prepare  you 
„  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.     Money  rc- 
'f untied  according:   to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
,    dicHJitistied.       DeRrec   of   LL.    B.    conferred. 
Thotisunds    of   successful    students    enrolled. 
Low   eoBt.    easy  terms.       Kourtoen-volume^_L»w 
Library  free  ff  you  enroll  now.     Get  our  valuable   120-paffe       Law 
Guide"  and  "KvidGnec"  books  free.     Send  for  them— NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,     Dept,  S52-LB,   Chicago 


When  Fate  and  Fire 
ThroAV  Dice 

A  TINY  SPARK,  a  sputtering  flame — then  a 
_  raging  furnace  of  heat,  fire  and  destruction; 
another  town  or  perhaps  a  whole  city  desolated, 
gutted;  wiped  completely  off  the  earth;  victims 
of  the  red  scourge ! 
When  will  it  stop? 

By  some  weird  schedule,  yet  with  remarkable 
accuracy,  fate  and  fire  pick  their  path — and  it's 
usually  across  the  inflammable  roofs  of  a  com- 
munity. And  what  is  to  halt  the  progress  of 
roof-to-roof  fires  unless  it  is  a  roofing  which 
resists  fire  and  stops  its  spread? 

Such  roofings  are  of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos,  a 
mineral  which  satisfies  every  roofing  requirement 
as  to  durability  and  economy,  and,  in  addition, 
adds  the  supreme  quality  of  fire-protection. 

When  the  greatness  of  Johns-Manville  contribu- 
tion to  a  "fire-safe  America"  is  fully  realized,  there 
will  be  a  better  understanding  of  ASBESTOS,  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  its  iases — and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  there  will  be  fewer  fires. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings  are  made  in  many  forms 
so  that  now  every  building  can  have  the  protection  it  needs. 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  and  Colorblende  Shingles  for 
homes.  Johns-Manville  Brooks  and  Flextone 
Ready  Asbestos  Roofing  for  sloping  roofs  or 
large  permanent  buildings.  Johns-Manville 
Built-Up  Roofing  for  all  flat  surfaces,  and 
Johns-Manville  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofings 
for  skeleton  frame  buildings.  t 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  New  York  City 
10  FACTORIES— BRANCHES  IN  63  LARGE  CITIES 
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What  satisfies 
you? 

YOU'RE  satisfied  with  the 
clothes  you  buy  at  the  time 
you  get  them,  or  you  wouldn't 
buy.  If  that's  all  the  satisfac- 
tion you  want,  any  clothes  will 
do;  they  all  look  good  when 
they're  new. 

But  if  you  want  satisfaction 
many  months  later,  better 
have  all-wool  fabrics;  good 
tailoring,  and  smart  style. 
That's  the  sort  of  clothes 
we  make;  we  guarantee 
that  kind  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back. 


Hart  ScKafFner  &  Marx 


Copyright,  I9iy,llarl  Schatthcr  &  Marx 
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TERMS  THAT  TAKE  ALL  THE  FIGHT  OUT  OF  GERMANY 


W: 


"—"-'  ^E  ARE'  UNDER  NO  ILLUSIONS  as  to  the 
extent  of  our  defeat  and  the  degree  of  our  want 
of  power,"   said  Count    von    Brockdorff-Rantzau, 

head  of  the  German  delegation,  when  he  received  the  peace 

terms  of  the  twenty-seven  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  the 

Hotel    Trianon,    Versailles, 

on  the  fourth  anniversary 

of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 

tania.    And  he  added :  ' '  We 

know  that  the  power  of  the 

German  Army  is  broken." 

The  wild  beast  that  sprang 

at  the  throat  of  civilization 

has  been  muzzled,  notes  the 

New  York   Tribune,  which 

sums  up  the  meaning  of  the 

peace    terms    in    the    one 

phrase,      "Never      again." 

And  it  is  this  aspect  of  the 

Treaty  which    first  arrests 

the     attention     and     wins 

the  applause  of  our  press, 

especially  since  some  feared 

that    the    outcome    of    the 

Paris  conferences  might  be 

a     "soft     peace."       "Out- 


"A  FIRM,  JUST,  AND  DURABLE  PEACE" 

Germany  cedes  to  France  Alsace-Lorraine  (5,600  square  miles); 
to  Belgium  387  square  miles  of  Rhenish  Prussia;  to  Poland,  part  of 
Silesia,  most  of  Posen,  and  all  of  West  Prussia  (27,686  square  miles). 

Sarre  Valley  internationalized  fifteen  years,  its  coal-mines  go  to 
France. 

Luxemburg  freed  from  German  customs  control. 

Danzig  with  adjacent  territory  internationalized.  East  Prussia 
isolated. 

About  a  third  of  East  Prussia  to  decide  by  plebiscite  between  Ger- 
many and  Poland. 

Schleswig  to  decide  by  a  series  of  plebiscites  between  Germany 
and  Denmark. 

Germany  gives  up  all  colonies  and  rights  outside  of  Europe. 

Germany  recognizes  independence  of  German  Austria,  Poland, 
and  the  Czecho-Slovak  state. 

Germany  razes  all  forts  thirty-three  miles  east  of  the  Rhine ;  abol- 
ishes conscription;  reduces  armies  to  100,000  long-enlistment  volun- 
teers; reduces  Navy  to  6  battle-ships,  6  cruisers,  12  torpedo-boats,  and 
personnel  of  15,000;  dismantles  Helgoland,  opens  Kiel  Canal  to  the 
world,  and  surrenders  14  ocean  cables;  is  to  have  no  submarines  or  war 
aircraft ;  stops  import,  export,  and  nearly  all  production  of  war-material. 

Germany  agrees  to  trial  of  ex-Kaiser  and  other  offenders  against 
humanity. 

Germany  accepts  responsilSlity  for  all  damages  to  Allied  govern- 
ments and  peoples,  agrees  to  restore  invaded  areas  and  to  pay  for 
shipping  destruction  ton  for  ton.  The  first  indemnity  payment  is 
$5,000,000,000,  further  payments  expected  to  bring  total  to  at  least 
$25,000,000,000,  and  details  to  be  arranged  by  an  Allied  commission. 

Partial  Allied  military  occupation  of  Germany  until  reparation  is  made. 

Germany  accepts  League  of  Nations  without  present  membership; 
the  League  to  control  mandatories,  internationalized  territory,  and 
plebiscites. 

Germany  grants  free  Allied  transit  through  territories  and  certain 
Allied  control  of  finance,  business,  and  transportation  on  railroads, 
canals,  and  rivers. 

Germany  accepts  all  arrangements  to  be  made  with  her  former  allies. 

Germany  annuls  Russian  and  Roumanian  treaties  and  recognizes 
independence  of  Russian  states. 

International  labor  organization  and  standards  instituted. 


standing  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  from  a  world  view- 
point is  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many is  to  be  thoroughly 
de-Prussianized,"  says  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  which 
pictures  Treitschke  tm'ning 
over  in  his  grave.  "Tak- 
ing the  Treaty  in  connection 
with  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  great  outstanding  fact 
is  that  the  imperialistic 
system  which  has  cost  the 
world  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  is  ended  for  aU 
time,"    remarks    the    New 

York  World,  which  rejoices  that  "German  world-power,  in  the 
only  sense  that  it  was  ever  understood  by  Junkertum,  is  ob- 
literated." "Thus,"  it  adds,  "passes  away  the  system  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  system  of  Krupp,  the  system  of  Tirpitz." 
"Against  the  German  peril  the  world  is  made  safe,"  declares 
the  New  York  Times,  which  thinks  that  the  bonds  which  the 
Treaty  puts  upon  Germany  leave  her  without  power  to  harm 
even  her  neighbors.  And  as  an  example,  the  same  paper  goes 
on  to  say,  Germany's  fate  will  also  prove  a  powerful  deterrent 


to  the  war-spirit  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  "The  German  nation 
which  five  years  ago  was  imdouhtedly  the  greatest  military 
power  in  the  world  is  reduced,  by  this  peace,  not  to  the  third 
or  fourth  rank  merely,  but  to  actual  helplessness,"  notes  the 
Kansas   City  Star;    and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 

is  satisfied  that  militarism 
has  been  made  "an  im- 
possible luxury  for  the  Ger- 
man people."  "Germany 
will  be  broken  as  a  military 
nation,"  exclaims  the  In- 
dianapolis Star,  and  the 
New  York  Eveydnq  Post 
rejoices  that  on  this  great 
day  of  reckoning  for  Ger- 
many "men  have  heard,  as 
it  were,  a  voice  from  heaven 
pronouncing  the  everlasting 
condemnation  of  embattled 
wickedness." 

From  Paris  comes  the 
assurance  of  the  Petit 
Parisien  that  "the  world 
has  been  relieved  of  the 
weight  of  German  imperial- 
ism," and  in  London  The 
Evening  News  declares  con- 
fidently that  ' '  the  disarma- 
ment  of  Germany  is  pre- 
liminary to  disarmament 
of  all  nations."  A  New 
York  paper  quotes  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, as  saying  that  the 
peace  terms  "mark  defi- 
nitely the  end  of  German 
militarism,  and,  therefore, 
the  end  of  militarism 
generally  as  a  national 
policy,"  because  "there  has 
been  no  controlling  mili- 
tarist sentiment  in  any  country  but  Germany  for  a  long 
time  past."  "The  proud  nation  which  sought  to  dominate 
the  world  is  reduced  to  a  country  without  army  or  navy, 
with  an  enormous  biu-den  of  debt,  and  without  influence  or 
prestige  in  international  politics,"  says  the  Buffalo  Express; 
and  it  adds: 

"The  ambitious  Empire  which  represented  particularly  the 
principle  of  conquest  is  surrendering  all  the  conquests  of  the  last 
two  centuries.     It  was  to  be  world  empire  or  perish.     From 
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From  the  Npw  York  "  Tribune. 


GERMAXY— BEFORE   AXD    AFTER   APPEALING   TO   THE   SWORD. 


At  the  left  is  shown  the  German  Empire  of  1914,  at  the  right  the  diminished  republic  of  to-day.  Besides  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France 
and  of  West  Prussia,  with  parts  of  Silesia  and  Posen,  to  Poland,  a  plebiscite  in  the  shaded  territory  will  settle  the  new  bouiMary  of  East  Prussia, 
plebiscites  will  determine  how  much  of  Schleswig  (1,  2,  3)  goes  back  to  Denmark,  Helgoland  (4)  is  to  be  dismantled,  a  small  territory  (5)  goes 
to  Belgiiun,  the  Sarre  Valley  (6)  and  Danzig  (8)  are  intemationahzed,  the  dotted  line  (7)  marks  the  western  limit  of  German  fortification,  and 

Memel  (9)  goes  to  the  Allies. 


the   view-point   of    militar^■    and    imperialistic    pride    Germany 
perishes,  and  it  is  well." 

Tlie  convirtion  that  is  sounded  like  a  refrain  in  all  these 
phrases  and  echoed  in  dozens  of  other  editorial  pages  is  shared 
by  the  military  authorities  in  Washington,  according  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Globe,  who  writes : 

"Extended  study  of  the  military  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
convinces  army  officials  here  that  the  point  at  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  start  on  limitation  of  armaments  is  the  absolute  ex- 
tirpation of  militarism  in  Germany.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  vast 
military  framework  built  up  in  forty  years  of  preparation  for 
world  conquest  by  Germany  is  to  be  left. 

"Measures  have  been  formulated  even  to  stamp  out  the  mili- 
tary spirit  bred  so  carefully  in  the  German  people.  Under  the 
Treaty  any  enterprise  aiming  at  a  military  propaganda  is  for- 
bidden and  military  education  can  not  be  carried  on  except 
in  the  ranks  of  the  array  of  100,000.  Such  an  army  can  not 
perpetuate  itself  in  any  way  or  expand  through  turning  trained 
men  back  to  civil  life  as  an  unorganized  reserve. 

"This  feature  of  the  military  terms^the  inhibition  upon 
discharging  from  the  army  in  any  year  more  than  five  per  cent. 
of  its  strength — coupled  with  the  twelve-year-enlistment  period, 
it  is  said  by  American  Army  officers,  will  pre'V'ent  a  recurrence 
of  the  scheme  by  which  Germany  was  once  able  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  Napoleon  sought  to  impose  when  he  limited  her  army 
to  a  few  thousand  men  each  year.  It  was  apparent,  these  ob- 
servers said,  that  the  lesson  of  that  day  had  been  completely 
learned  by  the  French  militarists,  generally  credited  with  hav- 
ing devised  the  terms  of  the  present  Treaty. 

"The  twelve-year-enlistment  period  required,  it  was  said,  was 
calculated  to  make  the  army  highly  distasteful  to  the  average 
man.  There  can  be  for  him  no  hope  of  advancement,  but  only 
the  drudgery  of  soldier  life,  for  it  will  not  be  an  expanding  force. 
Officers  doubted  very  much  whether  the  100,000  men  allowed 
could  be  maintained  as  required  by  voluntary  recruitment. 

"Since  the  dismantling  of  the  forts  on  the  eastern  frontier 
was  not  required,  it  was  assumed  by  some  observers  here  that 
the  Treaty  contemplated  interposing  Germany  and  its  limited 
army  as  a  buffer  against  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia.  Should 
Russia  find  herself  and  a  strong  government  arise  there  which 
could  be  recognized  by  the  western  Powers,  it  was  said  undoubted- 
ly the  reduction  of  the  eastern  defenses  would  be  insisted  upon. 
It  is  the  view  here  that  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  reserving 
to  some  Russian  governmeni  yet  to  be  indicated  all  the  benefits 
enjoyed  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  probably  would 
cover  such  an  extension." 

Our  naval  authorities  consider  the  terms  relating  to  the  Navj' 
even  more  drastic  than  those  relating  to  the  Army,  the  same 
corresponden  t  reports : 

"From  a  sea  Power  claiming  a  strength  second  only  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  CJermany  will  be  reduced  to  a  naval  Power 
virtually  without  rank  in  the  world.  The  six  battle-ships  she 
may  retain,  the  largest  not  to  exceed  10,000  tons,  would  not 
<lare  risk  action  with  any  two  mod<>rn  dreadnoughts,  and  every 
other  department  of  the  naval  service  is  scaled  down  accordingly. 


"In  the  proAdsion  that  no  capital  ship  might  be  replaced  until 
twenty  years  of  active  service  had  been  rendered,  naval  designers 
saw  the  death  of  the  science  of  naval  architecture  for  battle- 
purposes  in  Germany.  The  skill  that  created  the  German  ships 
now  held  by  the  Allied  Powers  will  have  died  out  for  want  of 
employment,  these  officers  said,  long  before  the  pre-dreadnought 
battle-ships  of  the  German  Meet  would  need  to  be  replaced." 

And  the  air  terms,  he  adds,  are  characterized  by  "the  same 
extreme  severity": 

"All  that  Germany  has  learned  of  dirigible-balloon  building 
and  navigation  is  to  be  scrapped.  All  the  experience  of  the  war 
in  airplane  manufacture  also  is  to  be  discarded  and,  should 
Germany  ever  again  be  free  to  develop  air  navigation,  she  will 
have  to  build  from  thp  ground  up." 

But  drastic  as  the  Allies'  peace  terms  admittedly  are,  our 
commentators  generally  agree  that  they  are  well  within  the  bounds 
of  justice.  "Her  offenses  (considered,  Germany  gets  off  lightly, 
indeed,"  thinks  the  Pittsburg  Gazelle-Timea;  and  the  St. 
Louis  Globe- Detnorr at  declares  the  terms  "essentially  just  in 
Adew  of  the  colossal  calamity  which  Germany  brought  upon 
the  world."  "It  is  a  harsh  treaty,"  says  the  Richmond  Tunes- 
Dispatch,  "but  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  and  be  just." 
Moreover,  "it  is  not  so  harsh  as  the  merciless  one  Germany 
was  prepared  to  impose  on  its  enemies  had  not  its  sword  been 
sheathed  in  defeat,  dishonor,  and  disgrace."  "Germany  started 
out  to  dominate  the  world,  and  the  end  is  that  the  world  is 
dominating  Germany,"  remarks  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  which  reminds  us  that  she  is  "only  losing  by  the  sword 
what  she  won  by  the  sword."     Says  this  Memphis  paper: 

"Let  there  be  no  maudlin  sentiment  about  the  hard  terms. 
If  one  alleges  that  it  is  cruel  to  carve  away  the  outer  edges  of 
tlie  former  German  Empire,  let  one  remember  the  published 
plans  of  Germany  in  1915  and  in  1916.  Germany  as  conqueror 
intended  to  annex  Belgium  and  northern  France  from  Verdim 
across  to  Boulogne,  to  deprive  France  of  her  colonies,  to  break- 
up the  English  Empire,  and  to  demand  damages  in  a  large  sum 
from  the  United  States  for  ammunition  and  supplies  we  had 
furnished  the  Allies  before  we  went  into  the  war." 

Certainly  no  man  can  read  the  Treaty  and  be  in  any  doubt  as 
to  who  lost  the  war,  says  the  Philadelphia  I'ublic  Ledger,  but — 

"There  is  no  brutal  and  purely  punitive  spoliation.  Germany 
is  not  dismembered.  It  is  really  amazing  how  little  territory 
she  will  lose  at  the  hands  of  her  completely  \  ictorious  enemies 
when  we  recall  how  wantonly  she  challenged  them,  how  savagely 
she  devastated  their  towns  and  countrysides,  how  atrociously 
she  maltreated  their  people,  and  what  enormous  sacrifices  in 
men  and  money  she  imposed  upon  them.  Siie  is  left  with  no 
rankling  wound,  no  just  cause  to  resume  the  war.  If  the  Ger- 
mans of  tlie  Sarre  Valley  really  want  to  go  ba<'k  to  her  they  can 
go  in  fifliien  yc^ars,  not  having  been  under  the  French  rule  for  a 
day    in    the  meantime.     Even    the  port  of  Danzig,   vital  to 


Polish  commerce,  is  not  given  to  that  nation,  a  thing  which  could 
have  been  so  easily  done  and  defended.  There  is  to  be  a  series 
of  plebiscites  in  Schleswig.  Only  admittedly  Walloon  districts 
are  to  be  awarded  to  bleeding  Belgium.  Only  the  stolen  Poles 
with  their  unwelcome  Teutonic  accretions  are  returned  to 
Poland.  The  sardonic  shade  of  Bismarck  must  marvel  at  such 
restraint." 

Altho  Germany  loses,  including  her  colonies,  more  than  a 
million  square  miles  of  land,  with  25,000,000  inhabitants,  the 
Springfield  Republican  notes  that  "little  purely  German  terri- 
tory is  alienated."  Moreover,  "the  Treaty  contains  no  provi- 
sion for  putting  the  entire  cost  of  the  war  upon  Germany," 
says  the  same  paper,  which  continues: 

"In  many  respects,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  justice  appears  con- 


spicuously in  the  Treaty,  and  few  documents  of  the  sort  have 
paid  such  regard  to  the  rights  of  nationalities.  The  arrange- 
ments to  safeguard  German  and  Polish  rights  at  Danzig  and 
German  and  French  rights  in  the  Sarre  basin,  whether  or  not 
they  work  well  in  practise,  are  shaped  with  obvious  regard  to 
ethical  principles,  and  while  thej^  may  fully  satisfy  nobody, 
their  essential  justice  should  command  strong  support  for 
them. 

"In  many  matters  the  Treaty  will  have  to  be  judged,  not 
by  its  text,  but  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Allies.  Unques- 
tionably it  puts  Germany  completely  in  their  power,  and  that 
not  in  a  military  sense  merely,  but  economically  as  well.  While 
in  force  Germany  will  be  as  helpless  as  China,  and  if  in  the  Treaty 
there  are  any  provisions  to  safeguard  the  German  people  from 
oppression  they  do  not  appear  in  the  summary.  If  those  in- 
ternational interests  which  have  been  calling  for  a  'war  after 
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the  war'  should  get  the  upper  hand,  Germany  under  the  Treaty 
would  be  unable  to  protect  itself  in  any  way  whatever," 

Under  the  caption,  "A  Stern  and  Just  Peace,"  the  Kansas 
City  Star  says: 

"Here  is  a  nation  of  70,000,000  people  reduced  to  impotence 
and  declared  an  outlaw.  It  is  excluded  from  the  League  of 
Nations  along  with  IMexieo.  Its  former  Emperor  and  many  of 
its  highest  statesmen  and  most  renowned  generals  are  summoned 
before  a  world  tribunal  to  be  tried  and  punished.  The  Govern- 
ment that  now  exercises  its  sovereignty  can  act  only  at  foreign 
behest.  It  must  do  as  it  is  bidden.  Foreign  commissioners 
v,-\l\  count  its  revenues  and  sequester  most  of  it.  They  will 
go  into  the  factories  and  shipyards  and  tell  what  part  of  their 
produats  may  remain  at  home  and  what  shall  go  to  pay  the  na- 
tional smart.  Military  commissions  accredited  from  other 
countries  vail  billet  occupjang  armies  upon  its  cities  and  present 
bills  for  their  maintenance.  Reparation  commissions  will  come 
to  appraisals  of  damages  and  compel  acceptance.  Taxing  com- 
missions will  scrutinize  the  sources  of  wealth  and  production 
and  fix  the  returns  they  must  yield.  ■  Under  these  terms  Germany 
must  for  many  years  remain  a  hostage  of  the  world,  a  nation 
on  probation.     Hard  terms,  but  just. 

"Germany  rebelled  against  ei'V'ilization,  made  a  wreck  of 
Europe,  and  threw  the  trail  of  her  evil  across  aU  the  seas.  At  a 
cost  that  can  never  be  repaid  in  whole  the  nations  beat  back  her 
hordes  and  vanquished  her.  The  voice  of  mankind  agreed  that 
she  must  be  put  in  bond  and  led  in  ward,  and  as  nearly  as  the 
judgments  of  men  could  agree  and"  foresee,  these  terms  do  it." 

Germany,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "comes  before  the  world 
not  primarily  a^  a  vanquished  foe,  but  as  a  desperate  criminal, 
subdued  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  -nath  the  utmost 
diificulty."     And  the  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  making  Germany  militarily  impotent  the  purpose  is 
obviously  merely  to  provide  security.  Stript  of  weapons  and 
war-ships,  her  armies  x'estricted  to  a  hundred  thousand  volunteers, 
the  Helgoland  fortress  demolished,  the  Kiel  Canal  opened  to 
all  nations,  her  military  frontier  on  the  west  pushed  back  to  a 
safe  distance  from  France,  denied  pohtieal  union  with  German 
Austria,  and  guarded  on  the  east  by  a  free  and  substantial 
Poland — Germany,  as  long  as  she  remains  so  reduced  and 
hemmed  in,  wiU  not  be  a  menace  to  peace. 

"In  all  this  there  is  evidence  of  no  vindictive  rage  or  satisfac- 
tion of  an  elemental  vengeance,  but  only  of  a  rational  purpose  to 


profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  Germany  powerful  proved 
intolerable;  the  only  present  alternative  is  Germany  powerless. 

"But  the  peace  brings  to  her  people  gains  as  well  as  losses. 
Reduction  of  her  military  and  naval  establishments  to  a  nominal 
footing  will  save  many  millions  of  revenue,  while  abolition  of 
conscriptive  ser%dce,  freeing  practically  all  her  young  men  for 
the  industries,  will  add  substantially  to  her  productive  energj'. 
A  reasonable  estimate,  without  statistical  inquiry,  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  fully  half  the  amount  of  the  damages  assessed 
against  imperial  Germany .wiU  be  saved  to  demilitarized  Germany. 

"The  fruits  of  the  peace  depend  on  the  spirit  behind  those 
parts  of  the  Treaty  which  deal  with  the  League  of  Nations. 
Without  the  League  what  has  been  accomplished  would  endure 
only  as  long  as  the  good  relations  which  now  exist  among  the 
dominant  nations.  In  the  League  we  have  at  least  an  instru- 
ment by  which  the  chances  of  discord  in  the  future  will  be  kept 
at  a  minimum." 

"The  damages  the  German  people  are  to  pay  are  reasonable 
in  comparison  with  the  damages  for  which  they  are  responsible," 
and  ' '  moderate  in  comparison  with  the  terms  the  Germans  would 
have  imposed  had  they  triumphed,"  atfirms  the  New  York 
World.  Many  other  papers  speak  in  passing  of  the  much  more 
ruthless  terms  that  a  victorious  Germany  would  have  exacted. 
Some  idea  of  the  probable  nature  of  these  exactions  may  be 
gained  by  a  glance  at  the  following  conditions  outlined  by 
Mathias  Erzberger,  in  1914,  and  recently  republished  in  a  Paris 
dispatch  to  our  press: 

"Germany,  in  the  first  place,  can  not  tolerate  the  presence 
on  her  frontiers  of  so-called  neutral  states  insufficiently  strong 
to  preserve  their  neutrality,  or  which  do  not  want  to  remain 
neutral.  Her  second  aim  must  be  to  free  herself  from  the  in- 
supportable leadingj- strings  of  England  on  all  questions  of 
world  policy.  In  the  third  place,  she  must  break  up  the  Russian 
colossus. 

"Consequently  Germany  must  have  sovereignty,  not  only 
over  Belgium,  but  the  French  coast  from  Dunkirk  to  Boulogne, 
and  possession  of  the  Channel  islands.  She  must  also  take 
the  mines  in  French  Lorraine  and  create 'an  African  German 
empire  by  annexing  the  Belgian  and  French  Kongos,  British 
Nigeria,  Dahomey,  and  the  French  west  coast. 

"In  fixing  indemnities,  the  actual  capacity  of  a  state  at  the 
moment  should  not  be  considered.  Besides  a  large  immediate 
payment,  annual  instalments  spread  over  a  long  period  could 
be  arraiiged.      France  would   be  helped  in  making   them  by 
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dooreasins  lior  biulfjet  of  iiava,!  aiul  mililary  appropriations,  tlui 
reductions  to  lio  imposed  in  the  Peace  Treaty  being  such  as 
would  enable  her  to  send  substantial  sums  to  Germany.  lu- 
deiiiuities  should  provide  for  the  repayuunit  of  the  full  costs  of 
the  war  and  the  <laiua^(ts  of  war,  notably  in  East  Prussia;  the 
redemp1-i(m  of  all  of  Germany's  i)ubiic  debt,  and  the  creation  of 
a  vast  fund  for  incaj)acitated  soldiers." 

No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw  with  good  opinion  of  the 
law,  it  is  said,  and  German  iiress  comment  on  the  peace  terms, 
the  (correspondents  toll  us,  is  bitter  and  resentful.  "The 
Treaty,"  declares  the  B(u-lin  Tagcblnit,  "surpasses  our  worst 
expectations.  It  doe^  not  show  a 
trace  of  President  Wilson's  prin- 
ciples, buti  is  a  brutal,  thoughtless 
]>roduct  of  thoughtless,  intoxi- 
cated brutality."  The  .same 
paper  sa^s  im  army  of  100,000 
is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  in- 
ternal order.  The  Borsen.  Courier 
denounces  the  territorial  demands 
as  "more  unbearable  than  we 
expected,"  and  the  National 
Zeitung  declares  that  Germany 
will  refuse  to  sign  any  part  of 
the  Treaty  which  provides  for 
"oppression  of  Germany,"  and 
names  particularly  the  Danzig 
and  Sarre  Valley  demands.  One 
paper  prints  a  summarj^  of  the 
Treaty  under  the  caption,  "Ger- 
many's End  as  a  Great  Power." 
A  Paris  dispatch  to  another 
Berlin  journal  quotes  Dr.  Theo- 
dor  Melchior,  one  of  the  Ger- 
man peace  delegates',  as  saying 
that  Germany  can  not  pay  an  in- 
demnity, and  that  terms  which 

imperil  her  economic  life  will  be  rejected.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  in  his  last  speech  be- 
fore the  Reichstag,  announced  that  the  peace  delegation  would 
"hold  firmly  to  Wilsonian  principles."  "Wilson's  fourteen 
points,"  he  said,  "have  been  recognized  by  both  sides  as  the 
basis  for  a  just  peace,  therefore  T  will  not  allow  myself  to  be 
diverted  by  pressure  from  that  pro  ram." 

Tm-ning  to  the  German-language  press  in  the  United  States, 
we  find  a  general  tendency  to  test  the  Treaty  by  this  Wilsonian 
declaration  of  principles  and  to  find  it  wanting.  In  fact,  the  only 
comment  the  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  made  on  the  terms  on 
the  morning  following  the  publication  of  the  official  summary 
was  to  reprint  conspicuously  on  its  editorial  page  the  fourteen 
points.  The  New  York  Herold  predicts  that  conservative 
German  papers  will  discuss  the  terms  imder  the  caption  "Out 
of  my  bones  shall  my  avenger  rise."  The  New  York  Socialist 
Volkszeitung  calls  the  Treaty  "a  breach  of  confidence."  The 
armistice,  it  says,  was  signed  by  Germany  "only  after  President 
Wilson,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  Allies,  pledged  himself 
to  the  fourteen  points  as  the  f  undation  of  the  peace  treaty," 
and  "one  glance  at  the  extracts  just  published  will  convince  any- 
body as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  celebrated  points  evapor- 
ated into  thin  air."  The  conference,  says  the  Detroit  Abend 
Post,  "has  ended  in  bitterness  and  hate";  and  the  St.  Louis 
Westliche  Post  sees  in  the  terms  "a  death-knell  to  German 
independen?ce  in  all  spheres  save  that  of  abstract  science." 
Nevertheless,  thinks  the  Davenport  Demokrat,  "after  German 
leaders  have  studied  it,  they  will  sign  it." 

Neutral  diplomats  in  Washington  are  quoted  as  predicting 
that  Germany  will  sign,  but  under  protest.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  read,  in  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Globe,  a  statement  by  Mathias  Erzberger  that  there  is  "every 
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possibility  in  the  world"  of  G(»rmany  not  signing.  But  to  the 
interviewer's  next  question,  ["Is  there  any  i)OHsil)ility  of  Ger- 
many renewing  the  wars'"  he  r('i)lic(l  even  tnorc  emphatically: 

"Not  the  slightest.  No  matter  what  happens.  Germany 
will  not  fight  again.  That  is  the  one  certainty  of  the  whole 
situation.  \A'i  the  Allies  come  in  and  invade;  (lermany.  Let 
Marshal  Poch  come  and  seize  what  he  was  unable  to  seize  before 
the  armistice  was  signed." 

The  French  press,  while  not  enthusiastic  over  the  Treaty,  ani 
incliiHMl  to  agree  with  the  Paris  Pelii  Journal  that  while  "it  does 

not  give  to  tho.se  concerned  all 
the  compensation  they  had  a 
right  to  expect,"  nevertheless 
"it  is  an  honorable  compromi.se." 
"Let  us  uuike  the  best  of  what 
we  have,  and  not  undcr\alue  it," 
admonishes  \\\v  Krlio  de  Paris, 
which  has  been  a  persistent 
ci-itic  of  the  Peace  (Conference. 
While  Veril  is  sure  that  the 
terms  "will  not  satisfy  any- 
body," and  sees  France  "dying 
of  victory"  under  them,  Victoire 
exclaims:  "It  is  just  the  peace 
we  dreamed  of,  without  violence, 
annexations,  and  conquests,  but 
containing  nearly  all  the  restitu- 
tions, reparations,  and  guaranties 
we  could  reasonably  expect." 

In  London,  too,  we  find  opin- 
ion divided  on  the  merits  of  the 
Treaty.  It  is  "good  on  the 
naval  and  military  side,  but  dan- 
gerously fuU  of  holes  on  the 
financial,"  in  the  opinion  of  The 
Daily  Mail,  which  fears  Great 
Britain  will  find  the  terms  far  short  of  the  pledges  made  by 
Premier  Lloyd  George.  "On  the  whole,  the  Treaty  is  better 
than  might  have  been  anticipated,"  says  The  Morning  Post, 
which  adds:  "It  has  in  it  the  principles  of  a  good  peace  if 
these  principles  are  put  into  practise."  "It  is  rigidly  a  peace 
of  justice,"  declares  The  Telegraph.  The  Chronicle  fears  that 
the  Polish  settlement  may  prove  the  weak  point  of  the  entire 
Treaty;  and  it  also  sees  weaknesses  in  the  financial  pro- 
visions. The  Daily  News  describes  the  Treaty  as  "the  most 
severe  sentence  ever  passed  upon  a  great  nation,"  and  it  goes 
on  to  say: 

"Germany  is  handciiffed  and  in  irons  from  top  to  toe.  She 
appealed  to  force  and  must  take  the  consequences.  .  .  .  The  terms 
were  apparently  drawn  in  the  spirit  of  a  creditor  making  out  a 
claim  against  a  bankrupt  estate  with  the  intention  of  getting  the 
largest  dividend  possible.  .  .  .  We  demand  both  the  golden  eggs 
and  the  corpse  of  the  goose  that  would  lay  them.  ...  It  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Germany  is  first  stript  naked  and 
then  told  to  turn  out  her  pockets." 

Were  it  not  for  the  League  of  Nations,  adds  this  paper,  "the 
Treaty  would  not  be  a  peace,  but  a  truce."  The  London  Herald, 
a  labor  organ,  denounces  the  Treaty,  saying: 

"There  is  no  honor  left  for  any  of  us.  The  League  of  Nations 
is  a  body  without  soul.  President  Wilson  has  been  beaten.  He 
forced  public  acceptance  of  his  high  ideals  on  the  other  Powers, 
but  they  have  beaten  him  secretly.  He  compromised  on  essen- 
tials, and  therefore  the  details  have  gone  astray.  From  the 
moment  he  abandoned  the  first  of  the"  fourteen  points  he 
abandoned  them  all." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  labor  leader,  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  M.P.,  is 
dissatisfied  because  "Germany  gets  off  fairly  lightly,"  and  that 
"the  people  who  have  paid  the  price  with  their  lives  have  not 
been  honored  as  they  might  have  been."  V 


THE   AVENUE   OF   NATIONS. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Jo.seph  News-Press. 
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JAPAN'S   VICTORY   AT   PARIS 

KIAOCHOW,  THE  PRIZE  OF  BATTLE  which  Japan 
wrested  from  Germany  early  in  the  war,  will  go  back 
to  China  by  Japan's  voluntary  pledge.  Yet  Japan  wans 
and  China  loses,  as  many  observers  see  it,  in  the  diplomatic 
game  that  has  just  been  played  out  at  Paris.  For  the  granting 
to  Japan  by  the  peace  terms  of  all  economic  "rights,  titles,  and 
privileges"  held  by  Germany  in  the  Shantung  peninsula  gives 
to  the  Empire  of  the  Mikado,  in  the  words  of  a  Boston  editor, 
"a  better  strangle-hold  on  the  province  than  could  be  found  in  an 
army  of  occupation."  The  granting  of  Japan's  demands,  de- 
clares Mr.  I.  H.  Ilsu,  a  special  envoy  from  Shantung  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  "imperils  the  peace  of  the  world,  for  it  will  entail 


LOCATION   OF   KIAOCHOW. 

Japanese  control  of  all  northern  China  and  the  establishment  of 
the  policy  of  the  open  door."  This  would  be  insured,  he  ex- 
plains, by  Japan's  control  of  the  railroads  which  will  tap  the  two 
great  lines  running  north  and  south,  the  Peking-Nanking  and 
the  Peking-Hankow  roads.  "With  these  avenues  of  traffic  in 
her  hands,"  he  argues,  "Japan  can  move  troops  wherever  and 
whenever  she  pleases,  and  northern  China  will  be  helpless." 
"Japan  has  won  the  most  signal  victory  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference," affirms  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World, 
who  points  out  that  she  is  not  only  "buttressed  in  a  paramount 
jiosition  regarding  China,"  but  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
"regional  policies"  clause  which  was  added  to  the  League  of 
Nations  covenant  to  protect  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  "It  means 
Japanese  control  of  the  Orient  comparable  only  to  American 
dominance  of  the  western  h('inisi)h(>re,"  says  a  Paris  dispatch 
to  the  Phiiad(!lphia  Public  Ledger,  in  which  we  read  further: 

"From  the  beginning  the  Japanese  have  been  building  steadily 
in  a  diplomatic  way  toward  the  result  finally  a(!liieved  in  tlu^ 
Peace  C/Onference.  They  used  the  weakness  of  the  Entente 
and  the  collapse  of  Russia  to  extort,  first  from  England  and 
then  from  France,  treaties  recognizing  Japan's  reversionary 
rights  to  all  German  possessions  in  (^hina  and  in  tlu>  northern 
Pacific.  They  have  used  th<>  same  situation  to  ol)tain  from  the 
United  States  the  Lansing- Ishii  agreement  recognizing  Japan's 
superior  interests  in  th(>  Far  p]ast. 

"Japan  has  now  used  President  Wilson's  need  to  get  a  League 
of  Nations  a(!cepted  to  obtain  a  further  and  more  explicit  recog- 
nition of  the  .same  principle  and  to  secure  rigiits  which  (^hinese 
say  mean  not  merely  doinination  of  a  province  of  ;}0,(KK),()()() 
people,  but  also,  through  control  of  the  railroad  running  from 


Peking  to  Tientsin,  the  practical  economic  mastery  of  the  great 
Chinese  Empire." 

"  It  is  plain  that  China  was  sacrificed  that  the  League  might  be 
born,"  says  an  officer  of  the  China  Society  who  is  quoted  in  a 
New  York  dispatch  to  The  Chriatian  Science  Monitor.  And 
a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  quotes  "an 
eminent  member  of  the  British  peace  delegation"  as  admitting 
that  the  settlement  was  one  of  expediency  rather  than  justice. 
This  unnamed  British  delegate  compared  China  to  a  whale, 
and  went  on  to  say: 

"Nobody  cares  about  a  whale.  Japan  is  like  a  swordfish; 
Japan  has  something  to  be  reckoned  wnth — a  sword.  When  the 
whale  grows  teeth  it  wU  have  a  claim  to  consideration  also,  but 
in  the  meantime,  as  between  the  two,  the  swordfish  dominates 

the  situation 

"The  only  hope  the  Chinese 
have  left  of  getting  a  fair  deal  is 
the  operation  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  but.  as  things  stand,  the 
Japanese  have  all  the  trump-cards 
in  their  hand." 


Japan  has  gained  all  that  she 
sought  to  gain  at  the  peace  table, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script,  which  regards  the  Japanese 
agitation  for  a  "  racial  -  equality " 
clause  in  the  League  of  Nations  as 
a  sort  of  smoke-screen  behind  which 
she  approached  her  real  objectives. 
Her  aim  is  "to  spread  her  national 
authority  and  cultural  influence 
over  China,  all  Eastern  Asia,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  north  of 
the  equator,  thereby  consolidating 
her  position  as  the  mistress  of  the 
East,"  affirms  this  Boston  paper. 

Japan's  gains  in  Shantung  are 
thus  stated  in  the  official  summary 
of  the  peace  terms: 

"Gerinany  cedes  to  Japan  all 
rights,  titles,  and  privileges,  notably 
as  to  Kiaochow  and  the  railroads,  mines,  and  cables  acquired 
by  her  treaty  with  China  of  March  6,  1897,  and  by  other  agree- 
ments as  to  Shantung.  All  German  rights  to  the  railroad  from 
Tsing-tao  to  Tsinanfu,  including  all  facilities  and  mining  rights 
and  rights  of  exploitation,  pass  equally  to  Japan,  and  the  cables 
from  Tsing-tao  to  Shanghai  and  Chefoo,  the  cables  free  of  all 
charges.  All  German  state  property,  movable  and  immovable, 
in  Kiaochow  is  acquired  by  Japan  free  of  all  charges." 

But  while  all  German  rights  in  Shantung  are  thus  transferred 
Avithout  reserve  to  .lapan,  we  le.arn  from  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  that  she  voluntarily  engages  to  hand  back  the  province 
in  full  sovereignty'  to  China,  "retaining  only  the  economic 
l)riAdleges  granted  Germany,  and  the  right  to  establish  a  settle- 
ment at  Tsing-tao,  south  of  Kiaochow."    Moreover — 

"The  owners  of  the  railway  out  of  Kiaochow  will  use  special 
police  only  to  insure  the  security  of  traffic.  This  force  will  be 
composed  of  Chinese,  with  such  Japanese  instructors  as  the 
directors  of  the  railway  shall  select  and  who  are  appointed  by  tho 
Chinese  (Jovernment.  All  Japanese  military  forces  are  to  bo 
withdrawn  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

While  this  settlement  is  admittedly  a  compromise,  not  all 
observers  see  in  it  either  a  sacrifice  of  China's  interests  or  a 
sweeping  victory  for  Japan.  "The  Japanese  say  they  yielded 
more  than  they  ever  expected  to,  and  are  clamorous  for  more 
territory  to  feed  their  rapidly  growdng  population,"  reports 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Grasty,  in  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times.     And  in  another  dispatch  we  read: 

"The  American  delegation  regards  this  agreement  as  the  best 
j)()ssil)le  solution  of  the  Far-Eastern  problem  to  be  obtained 
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withoiil.  riskiiip  a  hrvnk  similar  to  llifit  whicli  n^sultod  in  tlio 
Kalian  dt'lcfriition  loavinp;  Paris.  (\)ii(i(l(Hif'(>  is  fell  that  tho 
L(>afrii('  of  Nations  will  h(  siiniciiMitly  st.roiifj  to  safcitjuard  (^hiiH>so 
iiitcn^sts  aiul  iiisuro  tho  return  of  all  China's  rights  in  tho  Shan- 
tung province." 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispalch  applauds  Japan  for  "renouncing 
its  Fiumo,"  and  tho  New  York  Tribune  thinks  that  Japan's 
request  for  "economic  priority"  could  not  well  have  be(>n 
denied  "by  tiiose  Entente  Powers  whicfh  in  tii(>  past  have  them- 
selves acquired  not  only  economic  privileges,  but  also  political 
sovereignty,  at  Ciiina's  expense."  Japan's  victory  seems 
"more  sentimental  than  real"  to  the  New  York  World,  which 
thinks  that  "it  is  the  honor  and  pride  rather  than  the  greed  of 
Japan  that  the  Associated  Powers  have  recognized." 

Japan's  side  of  the  case  is  clearly  stated  by  Baron  Shimpei 
Goto,  who  recentlj'  resigned  as  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Speaking  last  week  in  New  York,  he  pointed  out  that 
Japan  "  has  repeatedly  proclaimed  that  sh(>  would  return  Kiao- 
chow  to  China  after  it  was  unconditionally  given  to  her  at  the 
Peace  Conference,"  and  that  she  pledged  the  same  thing  in  a 
treaty  with  China  in  May,  1915.     He  went  on  to  say: 

"The  so-called  secret  treaties  entered  into  in  1917  between 
Japan  and  her  allies,  recognizing  her  right  to  inherit  German 
rights  in  Shantung,  were  nothing  but  a  step  toward  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  pledge  which  she  had  given  China  in  the  agree- 
ments of  1915.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Japanese  Government 
it  was  necessary  for  Japan  to  establish  an  undisputed  right  over 
the  German  territory  before  she  was  in  a  position  to  restore  it  to 
China.  Now  that  the  Peace  Conference  has  granted  Japan's 
wish,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Government  of 
Tokyo  will  take  steps  without  delay  toward  the  restoration  of 
Kiaochow  to  China.  Not  only  will  Japan  restore  Kiaochow 
to  China,  but  she  will  undoubtedly  enter  into  hearty  cooperation 
with  the  Government  and  people  of  China  for  the  development  of 
Shantung  province. 

"In  returning  Shantung  to  China  Japan's  policy  has  been 
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MUS.  JAPAN  AND  HER  INFANT  AT  THE  PEACE  TABLE. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

influenced  by  the  fear  that  the  Chinese  Government  may  not 
be  able  to  keep  the  province — that  it  may  be  virtually  mortgaged 
to  a  third  Power,  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  China,  but  also  of 
Japan.  We  can  not  help  recalling  what  happened  U)  South 
Manchuria  after  that  territory  was  returned  to  China  by  the 


Japanese  in  1H95.  Scarccdy  liar'  the  ink  boon  dry  upon  tho 
treaty  when  it  was,  to  all  intciut  ,  and  ))ur|)oses,  surrendered  to 
Russia." 

Novertholess,  Chinese  public  opinion  is  incensed  over  the  way 
the  Peace  (yonference  dealt  with  the  Shantung  problem,  F'eking 
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WE  don't  want  him  to  go  away  DISSATISFIED. 

— Orr  in  the  Chic£igo  Tribune. 

dispatches  inform  us,  and  some  of  our  papers  sympathize  with 
this  feehng.  "Chinese  views  on  self-determination  are  much 
to  the  point,"  remarks  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  "Japan,  one 
of  the  strongest  of  the  five  great  Powers,  is  granted  claims  in 
China  which  do  not  belong  to  her,"  protests  the  Washington 
Post.  And  the  Sacramento  Bee  warns  us  that  Japan  is  "the 
Germany  of  Asia,"  and  alleges  that  her  present  leaders  have 
dreams  of  national  expansion  not  unlike  those  which  obsessed 
the  leaders  of  Germany  before  the  war.  But  it  is  agreed  that 
the  most  lucid  statement  of  China's  ease  is  contained  in  the 
statement  published  by  China's  delegates  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"Such  a  virtual  substitution  of  Japan  for  Germany  in  Shantung 
is  serious  enough  in  itself,  but  it  becomes  grave  when  the  position 
of  Japan  in  southern  Manchuria  and  eastern  Mongolia  is  read 
in  connection  with  it.  Firmly  entrenched  on  both  sides  of  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  the  water  outlet  of  Peking,  with  a  hold  on  the 
three  trunk  lines  from  Peking  and  connecting  it  with  the  rest  of 
China,  the  capital  becomes  but  an  enclave  in  the  midst  of  .Japa- 
nese influence. 

"Moreover,  owing  to  China's  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Central  Powers  on  August  14,  1917,  and  the  abrogation  of  all 
treaties  and  agreements  between  China  and  these  Powers,  the 
German  rights  automatically  reverted  to  China.  This  declara- 
tion was  officially  notified  to  and  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments.  It  is,  therefore,  significant  that 
the  Council  in  announcing  the  settlement  of  the  Kiaochow- 
Shantung  question  referred  to  the  rights  to  be  transferred  to 
Japan  as  '  the  rights  formerly  belonging  to  Germany.' 

"It  appears  clear,  then,  that  the  Council  has  been  bestowing 
on  Japan  the  rights,  not  of  Germany,  but  of  China;  not  of  an 
enemy,  but  of  an  ally.  The  more  powerful  ally  has  reaped  a 
benefit  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  common  enemy,  but  of  the 
weaker  ally. 

"Besides,  Shantung  is  China's  Holy  Land,  packed  with 
memories  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  and  hallowed  as  the  cradle 
of  her  civilization 

"Japan  based  its  claim  for  the  German  rights  in  Shantung 
also  on  the  treaty  and  notes  of  1915  and  the  notes  of  1918 
with  China.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  documents  of 
1915  were  agreed  to  by  China  under  coercion  of  an  ultimatum 
threatening  war  in  case  of  non-compliance  with  the  twenty- 
one  demands. 

"The  notes  of  1918  were  made  by  China  as  the  price  for 
Japan's  promise  to  withdraw  her  troops,  whose  presence  in  the 
interior  of  Shantung,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  Japanese 
civil  administration  bureaus  in  the  district,  had  aroused  such 
popular  opposition  that  the  Chinese  Government  felt  constrained 
to  make  the  arrangement." 
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TAXING   OUR   "LUXURIES" 

AT  EVERY  SODA-FOUXTAIX.  in  countless  drug  stores 
A-\  and  department  stores,  and  in  millions  of  homes  the 
-*-  -^  question  as  to  what  is  a  luxury  and  what  luxuries  are 
laxal)lc  is  the  puzzle  of  the  hour.  In  theor\-,  as  the  Brooklyn 
Eiiglc  remarks,  "a  tax  on  luxuries  is  an  ideal  way  of  raising 
revenue,  but  in  pi-actise  it  has  proved  by  no  means  as  simple  as 
it  sounds."  If  we  take  the  definition  of  a  standard  work  on 
jiolitical  economy,  "luxuries  are  things  which  minister  to  such 
undesiral)le  wants  as  love  of  display,  vanity,  or  selfish  desire." 
Now.  if  the  law  which  went  into  effect  on  May  day  were  really 
intended  to  repress  siich  "undesirable  wants"  as  well  as  to  raise 
."570.000.000,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  thinks  "there  might  be 
some  A-irtue"  in  it;  but  it  concludes  that  "everybody  knows 
there  will  be  no  such  result,"  and  a  survey  of  the  press  seems  to 
confirm  this  conchision.  The  plan,  Ave  are  reminded  bj"^  the 
Philadelphia  paper,  is  to  check  feminine  love  of  display  by 
levying  taxes  "on  hats,  kimonos,  lingerie,  shoes,  fans,  parasols, 
etc.,  which  sell  for  more  than  certain  prices,  such  taxes  being 
only  on  the  amount  of  excess";  and  masculine  vanity  is  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  tax  on  "hats,  fancy  vests,  silk  hose,  shirts, 
pajamas,  and  the  like  which  exceed  minimum  prices."  While 
"the  luxury  tax  hits  women's  finery,  beautifiers,  and  many 
things  which  they  might  exist  without,"  the  writer  of  one  dis- 
patch from  Washington  notes,  "it  finds  a  way  into  the  pocket- 
books  of  nearly  every  man,  woman,  and  child."  For  one 
thing,  refreshing  sodas,  sundaes,  and  lemonades  that  cost  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  cents  respectively  on  the  last  day  of  April  now  cost 
six,  eleven,  and  seventeen  cents,  the  tax  adding  one  cent  for 
each  ten  cents  of  the  selling  price.  Then,  the  correspondent 
goes  on,  "your  twenty-five-cent  tube  of  tooth-paste"  costs  you 
twenty-six  cents,  as  does  almost  everything  else  that  the  druggist 
used  to  sell  for  a  quarter.     As  we  read  further: 

"The  new  tax  adds  one  penny  for  every  twenty-five  cents  of 
an  article's  cost,  and  this  includes  patent  medicines,  cosmetics, 
talcum  powder,  and  everything  else.  Candy,  chewing-gum,  and 
kodak  films  fall  in  the  same  class." 

Anu>ricans  now,  as  the  New  York  Sun  points  out,  are  realizing 
what  "the  Scotland-Neck  notion"  is  of  things  which  minister 
to  "undesirable  wants."  The  Sun  knows  "that  every  woman 
knows  that  when  she  goes  to  buy  a  Wilton  carpet,  perhaps 
choosing  it  for  its  general  economic  value,  she  can  not  get  it  at 
much  less  than  ten  dollars  a  yard,"  yet  if  she  pays  more  than 


five  dollars  a  yard  she  must  pay  a  "luxiiry"  tax.  Every  woman, 
further,  "knows  tliat  in  the  present  state  of  shoe  prices  it  is 
impossible  for  some  women  to  buj'  their  particular  kinds  of 
shoes  for  twelve  dollars;  but  every  woman  or  man  who  pays 
more  than  ten  dollars  for  a  pair  of  shoes  will  pay  a  tax  of  ten 
cents  on  every  dollar  paid  in  excess  of  ten  dollars."  It  seems  a 
muddle  to  the  New  York  Times,  which  says  that  "there  are 
articles  named  in  the  law  which  wiU  be  construed  out  of  the  law, 
and  there  are  articles  not  named  in  the  law  which  Avill  be  taxed 
or  untaxed  according  to  the  whim  of  the  clerks  or  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  employers."  Almost  everj'  day  we  read  in  the 
papers  of  new  puzzles  over  the  interpretation  of  the  law  which 
must  be  solved  by  store-managers  or  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue.  For  instance,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  corset  is  underwear  or  something  else,  and  whether 
it  is  a  luxury  or  a  necessity.  The  editor  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Evening  Su7i  suspects  that  in  the  face  of  problems  like  this  the 
Government  "is  just  as  much  puzzled  as  the  merchants." 

Outside  of  the  metropolis,  in  regions  where  the  A'anities  of  life 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be  less  in  demand,  the  Lincoln  Stale 
Journal  finds  comfort  in  the  fact  that  "there  are  worse  taxes." 

' '  Most  taxes  can  not  be  escaped  by  any  hook  or  crook.  There 
is  as  yet  a  way  of  escape  from  these  newest  exactions.  It  is 
thus  far  happily  possible  to  buy  a  wearable  pair  of  socks  for  a 
little  less  than  the  -SI  where  the  taxes  begin.  As  yet  fully 
opaque  kimonos  are  to  be  had  at  less  than  the  .$15  where  the  tax 
begins.  One  may  even  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  of  a  kind,  for  $9.99, 
thus  escaping  the  tax.  In  a  pinch  our  washerwoman  may  be 
able  to  manage  with  a  lamp  costing  under  $25.  As  to  the  tax 
on  neckties,  the  remnant  of  the  Populist  party,,  as  they  scurry 
about  in  their  six-cylinder  cars,  will  certify  that  it  is  possible  to 
go  without  neckties  and  live.  And  many  a  father  of  a  two- 
dollar-necktie  son  is  to  this  day  maintaining  his  social  respect- 
ability on  a  fifty-cent  tie." 

The  most  unpopular  as  well  as  the  most  puzzling  section  of  the 
"luxury- tax"  law  is  the  one  levj-ing  on  the  consumption  of  soft 
drinks.  Why,  asks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  should  people  obliged 
to  economize  and  patronize  soda-fountains  instead  of  restaurants 
"be  taxed  for  making  a  sacrifice  "  ?     As  The  Eagle  puts  it: 

"The  soda-fountain  is  the  working  girl's  hmch-counter. 
Taxing  it  is  like  taldng  the  workman's  dinner-pail,  and  taxing 
it  when  the  pail  is  only  half  full  at  that." 

Nearly  all  the  papers  quoted,  and  many  more,  believe  that  in 
view  of  the  almost  universal  protest  against  the  "luxury- tax" 
law  it  AviU  be  repealed  early  in  the  special  session  of  Congress 
which  opens  next  Monday. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


President  Wilson  certainly  made  Rome  howl. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Does  Mexico  recognize  any  doctrine  at  all? — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

The  President  must  be  glad  now  he  took  that  tiip  to  Italy  when  he  did. 
— Indianapolis  Star. 

Thk  wires  which  Mr.  Burleson  took  over  seem  to  have  been  barbed. — 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

.Japan's  demand  for  an  .\siatic  "Monroe  Doctrine"  is  a  bit  offset  by 
oiu"  knowledge  of  what  she  wants  it  for. — Venango  Herald. 

The  imdertaker  who  displayed  a  "  Sure,  wc'U  finish  the  job."  loan  poster 
in  his  window  had  an  eye  to  business. — Manchester  I'nion. 

"Mexico  Says  She  Doesn't  Recognize  IMonroe  Doctrine."  There  have 
been  times  when  Monroe  liimself  wouldn't  have  recognized  it. — N'ew  York 
Evening  Post. 

Thfj  man  who  has  tried  to  crawl  between  two  of  the  strands  of  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  can  imderstand  Italy's  feeling  toward  the  fourteen  points. — 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

While  Italy  raves  about  American  interference  in  her  affairs,  her 
statesmen  urge  us  to  hasten  approval  of  the  .$.'50,000,000  loan  she  is  asking 
for. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Lenine's  first  army  surrendered  itself  to  the  Ukrainians.  It  does 
seem  a-s  if  every  time  anything  happened  in  Kurope  the  Ukrainians  got  the 
worst  of  the  deal. —  Tampa  Tribune. 

At  the  time  we  felt  it  was  wrong  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  go  for  triumi)hal 
tours  through  Etirope  and  keep  the  Peace  Conference  waiting,  ))Ut  we 
realize  now  that,  if  Ik;  was  going,  it  was  better  to  go  while  the  going  was 
good. — Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 


The  Balance  of  Power  is  the  United  States. — Greenville  (S.  C)  Piedmont. 

Secret  treaties  are  not  very  popular  when  the  secret  is  out. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

It  seems  that  a  "little  group  of  wilful  men"  got  into  that  Peace  Con- 
ference, also. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Italy  might  stop  a  minute  before  refusing  to  arbitrate  with  Sorvia. 
and  recall  that  Austria's  fatal  troubles  began  at  just  that  .spot. —  Venango 
Herald. 

Here  and  there  one  hears  a  flattering  word  for  Mr.  Burleson.  The 
Springfield  Republican,  for  example,  says  he  h<is  "outlived  his  usefulness." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Germans  are  complaining  that  the  Allies  are  taking  everything 
from  them.  Well,  they  can  keep  their  language— nobody  else  wants  it. — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  War  Department  has  a  record  of  the  number  who  won  decorations. 
but  it  has  no  record  of  the  number  who  really  deserved  decorations. — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Caul  BnowN,  of  the  Atclu.son  Globe,  lias  promised  to  quit  scoffing  at 
miracles.  He  realizes  that  every  time  he  gets  a  number  on  the  telephone 
it's  a  miracle. — Kansas  City  Star. 

.\nnouncement  is  made  that  telephone-strikers  have  gone  back  to 
work.  They  felt  as  if  they  had  to  announce  it.  It  jirobably  wasn't  notice- 
able in  the  service. — Detroit  Netrs. 

"Would  Put  ex-Kaiser  on  Rock  Pile."  head-lines  an  exchange.  While 
this  proposition  sounds  commendable,  would  it  not  give  more  general 
satisfaction  if  it  read,  "Would  Put  Rock  I'ilo  on  ex-Kaiser""? — Boston 
Transcript. 
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HUNGARY'S   THIRD   STAGE   OF   DECLINE 
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COLLAPSK  OK  TllK  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  in 
Hungary  as  Czocli,  Sorvian,  and  Roumanian  troops 
encircled  Budapest,  tho  capital,  is  noted  as  the  third 
stage  in  the  progressi\e  decline  of  Hungary  to  the  status  of  a 
minor  Euroi)eau  country.  Disintegration  began  with  tho  I'ev- 
olutiou  and  proclamation  of  the  republic  in  the  fall  of  1918,  fol- 
lowed by  the  election  of  Count  Michael  Karolyi  in  January 
as  Provisional  President.  The  second  was  the  resignation  of 
Karol3'i  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Soviet  Goveriunent  under 
B(>la  Kun,  a  "(confidential  man"  of  Lenine.  The  third  stage  is 
marked  by  a  May-day  celebra- 
tion in  Budapest  which  Vienna 
dispatches  call  "an  orgy  of  nnl." 
Red  troops  in  thousands  marched 
to  red  music  through  rtnl-ban- 
nered  sti'eets,  we  read,  and  the 
sidewalks  were  crowded  with 
men,  women,  and  girls  flaunt- 
ing red  ribbons;  the  red-color 
scheme  was  effected  on  street- 
cars, automobiles,  railway  sta- 
tions, and  lamp-posts,  and  in 
centers  of  the  cit^^  huge  red 
stands  were  erected  bearing  the 
slogan,  "This  is  the  day  of  free- 
dom and  world  brotherhood." 
In  various  sections  plaster  casts 
of  Lenine  and  Karl  Marx  were 
displayed,  some  of  which  are 
said  to  measure  twenty  feet  in 
height.  All  day  and  all  night 
the  red  celebration  continued, 
while  fiery  speeches  were  deliv- 
ered in  different  neighborhoods 
by  Bela  Kun  and  other  Soviet 
leaders.  The  bill  for  this  red- 
letter  day  for  Hungarian  com- 
munism,   we    are   told,    is    12,- 

000,000  marks,  which  is  nimbly  taken  from  the  banks  of  the 
country.  Bela  Kun  assured  his  audiences  that  the  people  could 
at  least  remember  forever  what  had  been  tried,  and  a  private 
remark  of  his  is  reported  to  the  effect  that  no  matter  if  com- 
munism failed  it  could  be  said  that  it  went  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  situation  in  Budapest, 
according  to  the  dispatches,  is  that  there  is  no  disorder  and  that 
there  have  been  relatively  few  executions,  altho  the  jails  are 
jammed  with  prisoners.  We  hear  that  as  the  enemy  forces 
drew  near  the  gates  of  the  capital  city  the  governing  council 
issued  an  appeal  to  President  Wilson  to  halt  their  military 
operations.  In  this  appeal  request  was  made  that  he  stop  the 
offensive  "of  the  armed  forces  turned  against  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  and  aimed  to  overthrow  the  international  order." 
Hungary,  it  is  insisted,  must  be  "allowed  to  determine  her  own 
system  of  government  after  her  own  light."  The  Government 
protests  "against  America  and  the  Allies  bringing  destruction 
to  the  Hungarian  people  in  the  name  of  a  higher  civilization  of 
love  and  peace  proclaimed  by  Wilson,"  and  the  Soviet  regime 
expresses  its  determination  "to  face  all  contingencies  and  the 
danger  of  extermination  to  the  last  man."  In  a  speech  Bela 
KuD  is  quoted  as  saying  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Council  of 


Workers  and  Soldi«  rs  that  "so  long  as  possible  we  must  fight 
to  uphold  the  dictatorship  of  tho  proletariat."  He  assured  his 
hearers  that  the  Entente  would  lie  able  to  crush  Bolshe\ism 
for  a  very  short  time  onl.\',  and  added: 

"Our  front  is  not  in  Budapest,  but  on  the  Thei.ss.  We  have 
sufficient  food  and  arms  to  tight  Roumanian  hordes,  and  the 
possibility  of  securing  for  Soviet,  Hungary  a  respectable  peace." 

Altho  Hungarian  sympathizer's  cliarg<!  that  Hungary's  disas- 
ters are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Allies  hav(!  been  tyrannical  in 
their  treatment  of  the  defeated  (>nemv  nations  since  the  armistice 
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THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED  IN   HUNGARY. 

Count  Karolyi,  former  Provisional  President,  proclaiming  the  Republic  of  Hungary  in  November  last. 
Its  collapse,  which  was  followed  by  an  orgy  of  Soviet  government,  is  attributed  to  his  duplicity. 


was  declared,  the  assertion  is  made  by  various  authorities  of  the 
Associated  Powers  that  the  whole  course  of  events  in  Hungary 
since  the  revolution  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  duplicity 
of  Count  Michael  Karolyi,  former  Provisional  President  of  the 
Hungarian  Republic,  who  used  Bolshevism  as  a  tool  from  the 
moment  of  his  access  to  power. 

He  had  two  brands  of  Bolshevism,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  de 
Vaida-Voevod,  Minister  of  Transylvania  in  the  Roumanian 
Government  and  a  former  Deputy  in  the  Hungarian  Reiehsrath, 
one  of  which  was  "Bolshevism  for  export,"  the  brand  designed 
to  destroy  the  nations  surrounding  Hungary.  The  second  was 
"Bolshevism  for  blackmail,"  which  was  intended  to  intimidate 
the  Associated  Powers  at  the  peace  table.  This  Transylvanian 
authority  is  further  quoted  in  the  Paris  Matin  as  saying  that  as 
soon  as  Count  Karolyi  rose  to  power  he  established  at  Budapest 
an  office  for  Bolshevik  propaganda,  which  was  richl^^  financed. 
Proclamations  were  printed  there  daily  in  Czech,  Servian,  and 
Roumanian,  and  were  distributed  by  aviators  or  secret  agents 
in  Croatia,  in  Transylvania,  and  in  Slovakia.  According  to 
Mr.  de  Vaida-Voevod,  this  Budapest  office  was  in  close  touch 
with  the  Russian  Bolsheviki.  Hungary's  Bolshevik  leader. 
Bela  Kun,  who  took  up  the  hot  iron  that  Count  Karolyi  was 
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I  DON'  T  CARE  IF  HE  IS  A  HOUN  , 

YUH  GOT  TO  STOP  KICKIN'  MY  DOG  AROUN'." 


WILL  CHAPEPON  WILSOX  LET  GERMAKY  JOIX  HER  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS? 

— The  Bystander  (London). 


— The  Passing  Show  (London). 
GOOD-NATURED   BRITISH    GIBES   AT    THE    SPONSOR   OF   THE    LEAGUE    OF   NATIONS. 


forced  to  drop,  is  thirty-three  years  old  and  was  born  in  Tran- 
sylvania. His  title  in  the  Soviet  Government  was  People's 
Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  We  learn  from  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  that  originally  Bela  Kun  was  a  journalist  in 
Hungary,  but  when  war  broke  out  he  became  a  lieutenant  and 
fought  against  the  Russians,  by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Peremysl.  After  the  first  Russian  revolution  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  propaganda  among  the  prisoners  by  Kerensky,  but  Kun 
worked  against  Kerensky  and  for  Lenine.  When  Lenine  came 
into  power  Kun  organized  the  first  Bolshe^  ik  mission,  made  up 
of  prisoners  of  war  returning  to  Hungary  after  the  peace  of 
Brest- Li  to  vsk.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  Budapest  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  News,  who  describes  Bela  Kun  as  the  "con- 
fidential man"  of  Lenine  in  Russia,  and  as  the  most  "noteworthy 
personality  in  communist  Hungary."  A  good  analysis  of  the 
Hungarian  situation  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Auguste  Gailvain,  the 
foreign  editor  of  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats,  who  is  an  editorial 
observer  of  repute.     He  reminds  us  that — 

"Revolution  broke  out  in  Hungary  in  October,  1918.  The 
Republic  of  Hungary  was  proclaimed  on  November  16.  That 
same  day  the  Parliament  dissolved  after  having  voted  in  favor 
of  the  following  propositions:  1.  Universal  suffrage,  direct  and 
secret,  and  e.xtcndcd  to  women  in  community,  municipal,  and 
national  elections.  2.  The  freedom  of  the  press.  3.  Trial  by 
jury.  4.  Option  of  reunion  and  of  association.  5.  Distril)ution 
of  land  among  the  cultivators  thereof." 

Count  Michael  Karolyi  was  elected  Provisional  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Hungary  on  January  11,  and  proceeded  to  (>s- 
tablish,  througli  Minister  of  Justice  Berinkey,  a  cabinet,  made 
up  of  divers  elem(;nts,  which,  says  Mr.  Gauvain,  became  more  and 
more  socialistic.  Among  its  acts  were  the  nationalization  of 
great  industries,  obligatory  labor  for  all  persons  capable,  and 
the  partition  of  landed  estates.     To  quote  Mr.  Gauvain  further : 

"It  is  reported  that  Count  Karolyi  in  person  assisted  at  the 
partition  of  his  vast  domains  among  his  peasant  tenants.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  united  socialist  and  communist 
forces  in  Hungary  could  have  gone  further  in  the  exercise  of 


proletariat  rule.  The  resignation  of  the  Provisional  President 
of  Hungary's  republic  may  be  interpreted  as  designed  prin- 
cipally to  frighten  the  Associated  Powers  and  wring  from  them 
concessions  at  the  peace  table." 

Most  of  these  concessions,  observes  Mr.  Gauvain,  are  of  a 
territorial  character.  Altho  he  is  a  friend  of  the  Entente  in 
principle  and  an  "enemy  of  Germany  while  a  partizan  of  home 
liberty,"  Count  Michael  Karolyi  is  as  "profoundly  a  Magyar  as 
the  Andrassys  and  the  Tiszas,"  but,  we  read: 

"No  menace  on  earth  will  force  the  Allies  to  give  over  to  the 
Magyars  the  lands  of  the  Slo^•aks,  Roumanians,  or  Jugo-Slavs. 
It  is  to  bo  noted,  furthermore,  that  the  revolution  in  Hungary 
was  not  the  same  as  that  in  Austria  and  Germany.  Hungary 
was  practically  a  completely  feudal  state.  The  great  landed 
estates  were  veritable  fiefs.  The  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  feudal.  The  magnates  were  flanked  by  a 
body  of  lesser  nobility,  known  as  the  'nobility  of  four  plum- 
trees.'  The  bourgeoisie  was  mainly  Jewish.  In  administrative 
circles  corruption  was  rank  from  the  topmost  to  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  ladder.  .  .  .  To  a  great  extent  this  explains  why  Count 
Etienne  Tisza  'let  loose  the  dogs  of  war.'  He  could  see  no  euro 
for  his  country  except  in  a  bath  of  blood.  He  died  in  it,  as  did 
Hungary.  .  .  .  But  the  masses  of  the  Magyars  are  still  tliere  and 
must  live  among  former  vassal  nations  of  Hungary  which  are 
now  independent.  We  must  protect  them  against  tho  con- 
taminating influence  of  Bolshevism." 

But  the  official  Socialist  Paris  daily  L'Humanite  bitterly  de- 
nounces the  Allied  leaders,  who  shonld  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Wilson  peace  as  soon  as  the  armistice  was  declared, 
and  the  Socialist-Democrat  Budapest  Nepszava  clamors  against 
the  Peace  Conference  of  the  "governments  of  capitalist  states," 
and  it  adds: 

"As  the  fruits  of  Brest-Li tovsk  were  poisoned  fruits  for  the 
German  Empire,  so  poisoned  fruits  were  prepared  for  the  Entenlo 
bourgeoisie  by  its  four  and  a  half  months  of  mercilessness,  of  the 
I)olicy  of  starvation,  and  of  insatiabh*  imperialism.  .  .  .  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  certain  that  Paris  will  not  decide  the 
fate  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  proletarian  revolution  is  everywhere 
taking  root,  gaining  strength,  and  is  triumphant." 
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WHY  BELGIUM  BALKED  AT  THE  TREATY 

BELGIUM'S  RELUCTANT  AGREEMENT  to  tlio  Peace 
Treaty  recalls  to  Britisli  sympathizers  Britain's  first 
loriiial  statement  of  war-aims  on  November  9,  1914, 
when  Mr.  Asqiiith,  then  Premier,  vowed  that  (5reat  Britain 
sh(mld  never  sheathe  tlie  sword  •'nntil  Heltriiim  recovers  in  full 
ail,  and  more  than  all,  that  she  has  saerilieed."  Tlie  Loudon 
Daili/  Chronicle  points  out  that  Mr.  Asquith's  text  has  been 
often  repeated  in  succeedinK  yeaivs,  and  observes  that  altlio 
there  were  other  important  con- 
ditions in  the  war,  Belgium's 
prior  claim  was  obvious  Ixn-ause 
"everybody  felt  that  tiic  suffer- 
ings of  this  neutral  nation,  which 
had  not  the  remotest  concern 
with  the  causes  of  the  war  and 
suffered  solely  for  her  loyalty  to 
her  neutral  obligations,  stood  in 
a  category  apart."  During  the 
darker  days  of  the  war,  The 
DaiUi  Chronicle  adds,  "most  of 
us  said  that  if  we  failed  to  wring 
full  reparation  for  Belgium  from 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
France  would  have  in  honor  to 
j)ay  it  themselves.  And  in  1910, 
the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments gave  assurances  in  this 
sense  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment." It  is  well  known,  through 
press  dispatches  from  Brussels, 
that  the  Belgian  Government 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
because,  according  to  Premier 
Delacroix,  of  the  Belgian 
Parliament — - 


As  England  was  tiie  asylum  of  nniny  thousands  of  lieigian 
refugees  at  the  moment  of  the  liochc  invasion,  it  is  valuahh-  to 
record  the  judgment  of  the  London  TinieH  on  Belgium's  case. 
This  world  newspaper  n^caiis  to  us  the  phfdge  of  Mr.  Asquitli, 
which  is  quoted  in  part  above,  aiui  |)oints  out  for  the  bciiclil, 
of  scuitimentalists  that  "where  the  specialized  knowledge  and 
training  of  the  German  expert  are  indispensable  is  for  the 
systematic  destruiition  of  a  possil)le  coiripetitor's  vital  industries; 
but  while  the  Germans  accomplished  much,  they  had  not  time 
to  finish  their  inl'amous  job,  and  The  Times  procefds: 
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A  MEMORIAL  OF  GERMANY'S  UNPARDONABLE  SINS. 


The  bronze  tablet  in  the  background  commemorates  the  massacre  of   166  civilians  at   Dinant,  when 
some  of  these  Belgian  children  were  forced  to  witness  the  murder  of  their  parents. 


"We   considered  it  impossible 
to  withdraw  from  the  conference, 

as  our  delegates  had  obtained  important  results.  The  negotia- 
tions had  arrived  at  a  deadlock,  but  the  Powers  had  granted  us 
very  great  concessions,  releasing  us  from  loans  contracted  during 
the  war  amounting  to  .$1,200,000,000,  while  we  shall  have  priority 
in  receiving  .$500,000,000,  payable  in  gold  and  destined  to  cover 
interprovincial  bonds  we  were  obhged  to  issue  during  the  war." 

As  to  Belgium's  economic  restoration,  which  is  an  insistent 
demand  of  her  people,  we  learn  from  the  Brussels  Nation  Beige 
that  all  materials  requisitioned  or  destroyed  by  the  Germans 
are  to  be  returned  immediately,  and  that  Germany  is  to  give 
Belgium  annually  for  a  certain  number  of  years  8,000,000  tons 
of  coal,  representing  a  total  of  400,000,000  francs.  It  adds  that 
payment  by  Germany  of  7,000,000,000  marks  in  circulation  in 
Belgium  when  the  armistice  was  signed  is  to  take  place  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Allies,  and  is  thus  dependent  upon  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  Germany.  According  to  the  Peace 
Treaty,  Germany  must  consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaties 
of  1839,  by  which  Belgium  was  established  as  a  neutral  state  and 
also  to  agree  to  any  convention  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  may  determine  to  replace  them.  She  is  to  recognize  the 
full  sovereignty  of  Belgiuin  over  the  contested  territory  of 
Moresnet  and  over  part  of  Pnissian  Moresnet,  and  to  renounce 
in  favor  of  Belgium  all  rights  over  the  cities  of  Eupen  and 
Malmedy.  CJermany  renounces  her  various  treaties  and  con- 
ventions with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  all  right  of 
exploitation  of  raih-oads,  adheres  to  the  abrogation  of  its  neu- 
trality, and  accepts  in  advance  any  international  agreement  as  to 
Luxemburg  reached  by  the  Allies  and  Associated  Powers.  Fur- 
thermore, Germany  will  not  maintain  any  fortifications  or  armed 
forces  less  than  fifty  kilometers  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  hold  any 
maneuvers,  or  maintain  any  works  to  facilitate  mobilization. 


"Tho  they  have  robbed  and  gutted  the  steel  and  engineering 
works  very  thoroughly,  their  preparations  to  blow  up  buildings 
and  destroy  mines,  as  they  have  done  in  France,  were  inter- 
rupted. They  have  even  left  half  the  blast-furnaces  standing — 
an  error  which  nothing  but  the  haste  and  flurry  of  the  retreat 
can  excuse. 

"Still  the  German  officials  have  really  done  a  great  deal. 
They  have  caiTied  off  an  enormous  amount  of  booty — 50,000 
tons,  it  is  said,  from  a  single  works  at  Charleroi;  they  have 
burned  patterns,  and  they  have  appropriated  the  secret  working 
drawings  of  Belgian  firms.  In  this  way  they  have  succeeded  in 
reducing  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  Belgian  workingmen,  other 
than  the  miners,  to  enforced  idleness,  and  the  measures  they 
have  taken  are  so  able  in  design  and  so  thorough  in  execution 
that  the  period  of  this  idleness  must  last  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  peace. 

"All  this  has  worked  out  'according  to  plan.'  So  has  the 
very  careful  destruction  of  the  Belgian  railways,  which  im- 
mensely impedes  and  retards  the  industrial  recovery.  The  one 
disconcerting  factor  in  the  whole  calculation  is  the  victory  of  the 
Allies.  This  has  actually  led  to  demands  for  paying  back. 
That  was  wholly  unforeseen,  and  very  disagreeable.  German 
ingenuitj'  is  doing  its  best  to  conceal  and  to  'camouflage'  the 
thousands  of  machines  that  have  been  taken,  and  it  has  so  far 
succeeded  that,  to  the  natural  indignation  of  the  lawful  owners, 
Germans  are  now  actually  working  up  stolen  raw  material  upon 
the  stolen  machines.  In  the  meantime  patriotic  Belgians  are 
longing  to  see  their  own  factories  and  shops  again  at  work. 
Credits,  which  the  Allies  have  given  them  up  to  over  £31,000.000, 
will  not  satisfy  them.  What  they  want  are  the  machines 
which  will  enable  them  to  rebuild  their  economic  life  before 
others  have  occupied  the  best  markets.  But  the  whole  process 
of  reconstruction  depends  upon  finance,  and  Belgians  are 
convinced  that  their  financial  future  will  be  determined  by  the 
amount  and  allocation  of  the  German  indemnity'  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  its  payment." 
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GERMAN  BLUSTER  ABOUT  PEACE  TERMS 

WE  ARE  KINDLY  WARNED  that  a  dangerously 
false  idea  of  Germany's  ment^.1  disposition  is  held 
by  the  Allied  Peace  Council  as  it  calculates  what 
"sum  of  shame  and  disgrace"  it  can  unload  on  Germanj',  and 
what  jjolitical  and  economic  chains  may  be  devised  to  bind  her 


Copvriglited  by  tlie  1  nteinatiunal  l-iim  ^c■l■vn■L 

GIVING   NEW  NURSLINGS  TO  MOTHER  EARTH. 

The  entire  expense  of  reforesting  French  territory  ravaged  by  artil- 
lery-fire is  borne  by  the  French  Government  in  order  to  encourage 
farmers  to  replant  destroyed  orchards  and  timberlands.  Experts  of 
the  Government's  nurseries  blow  up  the  stumps  of  shattered  trees 
and  plant  new  ones  in  the  scarred  battle-fields. 


and  make  her  harmless  for  all  time.  This  goblinlike  warning 
is  uttered  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg, 
who  insists  that  the  Allies  must  remember  how  different  the 
Germans  are  to-day  from  what  they  were  during  the  war,  when 
they  were  hypnotized  and  deceived  bj^  their  leaders  and  abso- 
lutely denied  any  initiative  as  a  people.  Nor  are  they  the 
credulous  people  thej^  were  last  November,  for  they  have  come 
into  their  own  again  and  will  decide  their  own  fate,  even  tho 
they  are  "defenseless."     Dr.  Dernburg  continues: 

"They  are  prepared  for  all  sacrifices  required  by  their  self- 
respect,  national  dignity,  and  their  obligations  to  the  future. 
But  they  will  not  sign  a  peace  which  does  not  secui'e  justice, 
reconciliation,  and  a  promise  that  it  shall  be  lasting.  Especially 
the  German  people  will  not  sign  a  peace  which  does  not  include 
Germany  in  the  League  of  Nations,  in  which  she  must  be  received 
as  a  member  of  equal-rights  with  the  other  nations." 

Dr.  Dernburg  goes  on  to  argue  that  if  the  security  of  the 
world's  peace  is  fixt  in  th(^  League  of  Nations,  why  then,  of 
course,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  military  and  territorial 
guaranties.  Germany  will  not  sign  a  peace  that  takes  away 
German  territory  or  requires  Germany  to  disarm  while  other 
members  of  the  League  do  not.     We  read  then: 

"In  the  family  of  nations  Germany  continues  to  be  an  im- 
portant member,  and  she  is  to-day  confronted  with  perhaps 
a  greater  task  for  civilization  than  at  any  other  time  since  she 
formed  a  bulkhead  against  the  Slav  flood.  The  future  of 
Western   Europe  depends  upon  Germany's  force  of  resistance 


and  her  good  will.  She  can  hold  the  dike,  but  also  she  can  open 
the  sluices.  Her  ministrj'  will  resign  if  the  peace  she  is  entitled 
to  expect  should  not  come  to  pass.  None  of  the  tlu-ee  coalition 
parties  will  sign  a  document  of  world  injustice.  .  .  .  She  can 
not  fight  anj'  more  against  her  enemies,  and  consequently  the 
German  Right  can  not  take  over  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Food- 
stuffs will  again  be  cut  off,  and  vnth.  the  specter  of  hunger, 
unrest,  and  Bolshevism  stalking  the  land,  her  eastern  front  will 
collapse.  The  consequences  may  be  foreseen  at  a  glance.  .  .  . 
To-day  Germany  is  like  a  Samson  chained  to  the  pillars  which 
support  Western  civilization  and  the  state  edifice  of  Europe. 
If  the  orgies  of  the  Philistines  over  our  head  become  too  frantic 
and  irritating,  we  "nail  pull  them  to  earth." 

The  Berlin  Germania  hotly  declares  that  if  the  Entente  enforces 
peace  upon  Germany,  it  will  be  digging  the  grave  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  this  organ  of  the  Christian  People's  party  adds: 

"If  we  Germans  are  to  be  outraged,  it  shall  be  made  known 
to  the  whole  world  bj'  Germany's  refusal  to  sign  the  so-called 
'instrument  of  peace.'  ...  If  this  is  the  structure  of  the  peace 
which  is  to  finish  the  Titanic  struggle  of  four  and  a  half  years, 
one  is  led  almost  to  despair  of  humanity,  which  our  enemies  are 
never  tired  of  invoking." 

Mr.  Walter  Rathenau,  in  an  appeal  "to  all  whose  eyes  are 
not  blinded  by  hate,"  which  he  issues  through  Maximilian 
Harden's  paper,  Die  Zukunfl,  avers  that  the  German  people 
are  innocent  of  the  wrong  thej'  committed  in  a  childish  spirit 
of  obedience.  They  believed  what  their  hereditary-  rulers  told 
them,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  killed  and  killed  in  turn 
when  they  were  ordered  to  do  so.  Thej'  innocently  committed 
the  crime  of  believing  their  rulers,  according  to  this  writer,  who 
points  out  that  if  the  colonies,  the  Imperial  provinces,  the 
minerals  of  Germany  and  her  ships  are  taken  away,  she  wUl  be 
a  helpless  and  needy  country.  If  her  import  and  export  trade 
is  restricted  and,  in  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  President  Wilson's 
stipulations,  three  and  fotir  times  the  amount  of  the  Belgian  and 
northern  French  indemnities  is  exacted,  Germany's  industrial 
life  will  become  unproductiv^e  and  the  countrj'  v\  ill  go  to  rack  and 
ruin.  This  is  not  justice  and  it  is  not  peace,  but  revenge,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rathenau,  who  says  that  the  Allies'  demand  is 
not  that  of  the  merchant,  but  of  Shylock,  and  he  has  a  vision 
of  twenty  years  to  come  when — 

"German  towns  will  have  lost  all  their  brilliance  and  gaiety 
and  will  be  partly  extinct.  The  roads  wiU  be  worn  out,  forests 
razed,  and  the  harvests  of  the  fields  will  be  scanty.  Railways, 
canals,  and  harbors  will  be  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  ev'ery where 
will  be  standing  crumbling  buildings  to  remind  one  of  the  past 
days  of  pride  and  grandeur." 

If  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  commercial  competition  is  to  con- 
stitute the  final  idea  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  we  are  warned,  the 
"frontiers  of  Asia  will  be  advanced  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  wUl  extend  to  the  North  Sea." 

A  much  more  sensible  tone  is  taken  by  Editor  Wolff  in  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt  as  he  tells  his  readers  how  necessary  it  is  to 
hav^e  the  world  thoroughly  understand  that  the  German  Republic 
has  ' '  broken  with  all  the  ideas  and  representativ'es  of  a  militarist 
policy  of  violence,"  and  he  adds  this  wholesome  advice: 

"We  must  realize  the  grief  and  anger,  the  dread  and  anxiety 
of  countries  devastated  by  the  war,  and  we  must  be  ready  to 
recreate  their  ruined  prosperity  so  far  as  is  possible  with  money, 
with  coal  of  the  Sarre  fields,  and  by  work.  We  nuist  punish 
actual  outrages  committed  by  ourselves,  tho  we  must  not  forget 
that  certain  proved  outrages  committed  on  tlie  other  side  are 
also  to  be  punished.  All  property  which  was  taken  away  ought 
to  have  been  traced  long  ago  and  returned  to  the  owners.  To 
tolerate  such  a  policy  of  lust  is  inexcusable.  The  more  candidly 
we  advance  with  the  determination  to  have  done  with  violence, 
the  stronger  our  right  to  oppose  foreign  violence.  The  an- 
nexationist professors  who  once  wanted  to  subject  the  enemy 
to  a  policy  of  might  will  do  well  to  be  silent.  The  people,  of 
whom  onlj'  a  minority  listened  to  the  voice  of  temptation,  must 
and  will  declare:  'We  will  satisfy  just  claims.  We  desire  to 
fulfil  President  Wilson's  stipulations  honorably,  but  we  refuse 
to  be  shackled  to  the  gaUey  of  perpetual  distress,  and  we  will 
not  pay  with  German  territory  and  with  German  people.'" 


THE  PARAVANE:   IT  FOILED  THE  Gl^RMAN  MINES 


DID  YOU  EVER  11  EAR  OF  A  PARAVANE?  No?  And 
Not  paniN'iincs  "won  the  war" — at  least  they  did  their 
bit,  and  a  bip  bit  it  was.  Possibly  they  are  victims 
of  a.  scitMitific  nanio;  if  "tanks"  had  been  christened  "para- 
iiiachies,"  possiblj'  wo  might  not  have  cared  to  read  about  them. 
The  paravane,  however,  is  also  known  in  the  Navy  as  the 
"otter,"  which  is  not  so  bad.  A  pair  of  them,  towed  from  a 
vessel's  bow,  one  on  each  side,  will  not  only  deflect  moored 
mines,  l>ut  cut  ihv'n-  nioorinyfs  and  bring  them  to  the  surface, 
wh(>ro  they  are  quickly  made  innocuous.  William  Washburn 
Nutting,  who  writes  on  the  paravane — "the  thing  that  foiled 
the  German  iiiine,"  in  International  Marine  Engineering  (New 
York,  April),  says  that  nearly  four  thousand  vessels  were 
equipped  with  the  gear  by  the  British  alone,  and  that  of  this 
^•ast  number  there  is  no  record  of  the  destruction  of  a  single 
ship  by  a  mooi'ed  mine.  Several  hundred  American  vessels  were 
equipped  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  the  program 
was  to  have  included  practically  every  ship  of  the  Navy  and 
merchant  marine  at  an  expendittire  of  ten  million  dollars.  Says 
Mr.  Nutting: 

"That  some  new  device  had  been  perfected  which  permitted 
AlUed  ships  to  traverse  mine-fields,  theoretically  deadly,  with 
impunity  has  long  been  guessed,  but  the  jealous  care  with 
which  the  secret  was  guarded  kept  the  details  of  the  gear  from 
the  Germans  to  the  last.  .  .  .  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  time 
that  an  authentic  description  of  the  device  has  been  published, 
except  in  the  leaded  confidential  books  of  the  Navy. 

"Paravanes  and  f.he  gear  for  handling  them  were  perfected 
during  the  first  tw^o  years  of  the  war  at  the  dockyard  at  Ports- 


mouth, Elnglaiid,  and  in  some  (luartcrs  flicy  arc  sMll  known  as 
the  Burncy  gears,  after  Commander  Burney,  of  Hie  British 
Navy,  the  inventor 

"A  pair  of  the  otters,  whi(^h  act  on  the  same  principle  as  kiles, 
is  towed  from  the  forefoot  of  the  vessel.  Thes<^  stand  well  out, 
forming,  with  their  tough  st(>el  t<)wing-roi)es,  a  hnge  wedge. 
The  length  of  these  towing  rojH's  varies  somewhat  with  the 
length  of  the  vessel,  but  is,  roughly,  in  the  n(>ighborhood  of  !.")() 
feet.  These  wires  encounter  the  7iiooring  wire  of  the  mine  and 
deflect  the  min(>,  and  frequently  its  mooring  as  well,  clear  of  the; 
vessel,  the  mine  wire  sliding  out  along  the  towing-rope  and  into 
the  cutter-head  of  the  paravane,  where  it  is  severed  l)y  serrated 
steel  knives.  When  the  mine  rises  to  suri'ace  it  is  exploded  or 
sunk  by  gun-fire  or  n^ported  to  a  j)atrol  vessel. 

"The  body  of  the  otter,  which  is  of  steel,  is  much  the  same 
shape  as  a  torpedo,  altho  somewhat  shorter.  It  is  water- 
tight and  has  a  positive  buoyancy  of  alwut  ninety  pounds, 
which  is  suificient  to  support  half  the  weight  of  its  towing 
wire  and  still  bring  it  to  the  surface  in  case  the  ship  stops.  A 
large  steel  plane,  cambered  like  th(^  wings  of  an  aeroplane,  is 
attached  as  shown  in  the  illustrations.  When  the  otter  is  in 
action,  this  plane  assumes  a  vertical  position,  puUing  the  para- 
vane out  away  from  the  ship  and  exerting  sufficient  tension  on 
the  towing-rope  to  deflect  the  mine.  It  will  be  noticed  that  then- 
are  two  bulbs  on  the  ends  of  the  plane.  One  of  these  is  a  loaded 
steel  shell,  which  gives  the  otter  the  proper  list  to  cause  it  to 
assume  quickly  its  normal  position,  even  when  starting  from 
rest.  The  other  is  a  wooden  duplicate  of  the  first,  placed  there 
not  so  much  for  buoyancy  as  to  make  the  structure  symmetrical 
and  to  equalize  the  steering  elTect,  which  would  be  thrown  out 
of  line  if  the  shell  alone  were  used. 

"In  order  to  be  sure  of  picking  up  the  min^,  whi(!h  is  ordi- 
narily moored  a  couple  of  fathoms  beneath  the  surface,  the 
paravane  must  be  made  to  nin  at  a  constant  depth.     This  is 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Interuatioual  Marine  Euginecriui; 


LAUNCHING  THE  MINE-KILLER. 


Equipped  with  these  ingenious  devices,  four  thousand  British  ships  sailed  mine-ridden  seas  with  impunity,  and  when  the  war  ended  our  own 
Navy  and  merchant  marine  were  being  furnished  with  paravanes.    A  diagram  on  the  ne.\-t  page  shows  how  it  works. 
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aeoomplished  by  means  of  a  horizontal  rudder  in  the  tail,  oper- 
ated by  a  hydrostatic  vahe  placed  in  the  joint  between  the  tail 
the  body  of  the  otter 

"The  otters  were  used — and,  in  fact,  are  still  used — in  all 
waters  less  than  a  hundred  fathoms  deep  where  mines  are 
likely  to  be  moored 

■"Many  ludicrous  statements  about  the  paravane  have  ap- 
peared recently,  which  only  go  to  prove  how  remarkable  was 
the  secrecy  with  which  the  device 
was  guarded  throughout  the  war. 
A  popular  misconception  is  that 
the  otter  is  self-propelled,  the  cur- 
rent being  conveyed  through  a 
ware.  Another  is  that  the  mine 
wire  is  sheared  oflF  by  means  of 
some  mechanical  de%'ice.  The 
jaws  in  general  use  are  stationary 
and  contain  a  pair  of  tool  .steel 
knives  with  saw  teeth,  .set  at  a 
\-er\-  .small  angle,  so  that  a  com- 
paratively slight  pull  will  .sever 
the  wire  cable.  Any  rope  that 
will  enter  the  jaws  is  cut  in- 
stantly. Even  5^-inch  wire,  which 
is  much  heavier  than  could  be 
used  on  any  existing  type  of 
mine,  has  been  cut  with  no  ap- 
parent difficulty. 

"As  we  have  said,  the  Admir- 
alty equipped  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  four  thousand  vessels  of 
all  types  with  the  otter  gear, 
and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  this  vast  program  paid  for 

itself  over  and  over  again  in  the  vessels  which  were  saved  from 
damage  or  destruction.  Soon  after  the  United  States  joined 
forces  with  the  Allies,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
Admiralty  to  permit  the  building  of  the  gear  in  this  country,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  the  armistice  several  hundred  vessels  of  the 
Navy  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  had  been  equipped. 

"The  paravane  was  a  strange,  new  device  to  our  people  and 
was  pretty  generally  looked  upon  with  skepticism  until  its 
worth  actually  had  been  demonstrated.  For  the  purpose  of 
demonstration,  and  for  the  instruction  of  officers  in  the  handling 
of  the  gear,  a  vessel  was  completely  equipped  and  placed  in 
commission  in  New  York  waters." 
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^  Towing  Wire  to  Deflect 
tie  Mine  from  the  Vessel 


HOW  THE  PAR.WANE  GET.S  THE  MINE — AS  SEEN   FROM  ABOVE 


'■  A    pair  of  the    'otters,'  which  act  on  the  same  principle  as  ki;.es 

is  towed   from  the  forefoot  of  the  vessel.     These  stand   well    out 

forming,  with  their  tough  steel  towing-ropes,  a  huge  wedge. 


A   FLR^VER   ON    RAILS 

HE  "TIN  LIZZIE,"  or  its  equivalent,  is  to  run  on  our 
street-car  tracks;  and  it  will  contain  no  straps  for 
dividend-paying  hangers.  Fares  thereon,  instead  of 
kiting  up  to  seven,  or  even  eight  cents,  will  drop  to  normal  five, 
or  even  to  Cleveland's  erstwhile  three.     And  the  prophet  is  one 

who  has  prophesied  true  things 
in  past  days;  no  other,  jn  fact, 
than  Uncle  Heiu"y — he  who  has 
made  pedestrianism  almost  syn- 
onymous with  pauperism.  In 
short,  Mr.  Ford,  as  quoted  in 
an  interview  with  a  represent a^ 
tive  of  The  Electrical  Railicuy 
Journal  (Chicago),  believes  that 
he  can  build  a  light,  cheap  street- 
car, as  he  is  now  building  a 
light,  cheap  motor-car.  Such 
cars  can  be  run  in  large  num- 
bers, on  short  headway,  at  slight 
expense.  If  the  street-railway 
of  the  future  is  to  succeed,  he 
says,  it  must  cut  loose  from 
tradition.  Says  the  interviewer, 
in  the  paper  named  above: 


Mine  Moonng'. 


Towing  Sleere 


A  DRY  JURY — A  physician  in  North  Carolina  sends  to  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  April  12) 
an  advertisement  of  a  "tonic,"  from  which  it  may  be  learned — 
in  24-point  black-face  capitals — that  the  "tonic"  contains  "no 
alcohol."     Says  this  paper: 

"One  gathers  from  the  less  prominently  featured  parts  of  the 
advertisement  that  the  preparation  does,  however,  contain  port 
wine!  This,  in  a  way, 'prepares  one  for  the  newspaper  item  which 
the  same  corresjiondent  sent  in  forty-eight  hours  later,  detailing 
the  conviction  of  a  Charlotte,  N.  C,  druggist  of  selling  this 
non-alcoholic  'tonic'  to  young  men  who,  oddly  enough,  after 
partaking  of  it  became  drunk  and  disorderly.  Counsel  for  the 
druggist  maintained  that,  if  the  tonic  were  taken  according  to 
directions  the  medicine  would  not  produce  intoxication.  But 
by  an  unfortunate  faux  pas,  the  young  men  failed  to  follow 
directions.  Thus  far  the  story  is  commonplace.  The  unusual 
feature  in  the  case  is  the  judge's 
charge  to  the  jury.  He  in- 
structed these  twelve  good  men 
and  true  to  decide  whether  or 
not  a  'patent  medicine,'  which 
when  taken  in  liberal  quantities 
will  produce  intoxication,  is  an 
intoxicating  liquor.  The  jury 
decided  that  such  a  '  patent  medi- 
cine' is  an  intoxicating  liquor! 
Should  this  common-sense  and 
rather  obvious  finding  of  the 
jurj'  be  held  by  the  courts  over 
the  country  gcnierally,  the  large 
business  that  purveyors  of  alco- 
holic 'patent  medicines'  are  ex- 
pecting to  diivelop  after  .July  1 , 
1919,  will  fail  to  materialize." 


PARAVANE  HELD  BY   A  BOOM SIDE  VIEW. 


"  Electric  -  railway  men  who 
have  been  bewailing  the  decline 
and  early  death  of  their  industry  should  be  shocked  into  a 
joyous  frame  of  mind  when  they  are  told  that  Henry  Ford — yea, 
Henry  Ford  of  all  others — emphatically  does  not  believe  that  the 
days  of  the  railway  are  no  more.  Nay,  further,  he  believes  that 
the  street-railway,  in  particular,  can  be  of  greater  usefulness 
in  the  immediate  future  than  it  ever  was  in  the  brightest  days  of 
the  past. 

"But — and  there  is  the  rub — that  greater  usefulness  can  not 
come,  he  says,  until  the  industry  flings  traditional  practises  to 
the  winds.  The  twofold  absurdity  of  carrying  five  to  ten 
times  as  much  wood  and  iron  as  the  weight  of  the  passenger 
and  of  failing  to  give  sendee  and  fares  that  would  attract  the 
vast  number  of  pedestrians  must  stop.  Altho  the  railway 
field  was  not  his  si^ecialty,  he  was  going  to  jirove  at  his  own  ex- 
pense that  it  is  possible,  practicable,  and  profitable  to  build  a 
ear  that  will  hold  the  same  relation  to  other  street-cars  as  the 
Ford  for  the  millions  does  to  the  automobile  for  the  thousands. 
This  car  will  be  so  light  that  its  fuel  consumption  on  rails  will  be 
extremely  low,  and  furthermore  it  will  not  require  heavy  ex- 
pense for  track-construction  and  upkeep.  Nor  would  this 
lightness  be  secured  at  the  sacrifice  of  strength.  Even  automo- 
bile steel  would  not  be  good  enough  for  him,  because  the  steel 
which  had  been  developed  for  the  Forrison  tractor  was  still 
stronger.  Why  use  a  4-inch  or  .")-inch  axle  when  2-inch  of  a 
better  steel  would  serve;  and  so  with  the  trucks,  the  wheels, 
and  other  parts? 

"A  Hght  car  meant  frequent  scM'vice;  yet  frequent  service 
alone  was  not  enough  to  develop  the  greatest  possible  travel. 
Let  the  user  of  such  a  car  work  on  the  maxim  'Nobody  Walks' 
by  beginning  with  the  lowest  base  fare  possible.  From  what  he 
had  seen  and  learned  Mr.  Ford  ventured  to  prophesy  that  street- 
railway  traffic  would  be  doubled 
at  least  if  short  headways  and 
low  graduated  fares  went  hand  in 
hand.  It  was  up  to  the  street- 
raUway  men  to  see  that  the  ser- 
A'ice  was  so  good  and  so  cheap 
that  the  owner  of  the  auto- 
mobile would  use  street^railwaj' 
service  habitually  instead  of  oc- 
casionally. Then  the  number 
of  r-iilway-cars  would  rise  from  a 
hundred  thousand  to  a  quarter 
million  or  more. 

"Altho  the  street-car  which 
Mr.  Ford's  staff  is  now  develojv 
ing  is  intended  for  direct  gasoline 
drive,  he  saw  no  reason  why  tln^ 
principle  of  using  th(>  strongest 
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available  matorials  should  not  be  applied  (o  oars  wiMi  clciitric- 
motor  drive. 

"The  siHH'ess  already  achieved  with  (he  oiKvnian  safety-car 
surely  bears  out  the  sound  sense  of  what  Mr.  Ford  lias  to  say  on 
light-weight  and  frequent  servie(\  In  fact,  he  was  amuscid  to 
learn  that  the  safety-car  had  instinctively  been  nicknamed  tlie 
'Ford  of  the  Street-Car  Business.'" 

In  its  succeeding  issue  the  same  paper  comments  editorially 
on -this  interview  as  follows: 


I 


"This  idea,  of  course,  is  not 
new.  Indeed,  the  subject  of 
displacement  of  the  electric 
motor  by  the  gasoliue-enginc^ 
has  been  under  vigorous  dis- 
cussion for  five  years.  Reasons 
favoring  the  gasoline  drive  are, 
brieily,  a  very  low  first  cost 
and  a  fairly  low  weight  when 
compared  to  electric-car  equip- 
ment. Reasons  against  gaso- 
line are  a  prohibitively  high 
cost  of  energy  and,  to  some 
extent,  difficulty  and  expense 
in  maintenance 

"One  is  imprest  that  there 
may  be  two  possible  fields  for 
the  gasoline-driven  street-car: 
on  steam^raih'oad  feeder  lines 
of  light  traffic  and — more  im- 
portant— on  city  surface  sys- 
tems for  use  only  as  an  ad- 
junct to  handle  peak  loads. 
The  curse  of  a  short  rush-hour 
is  one  of  the  worst  burdens  of 
the  industry,  and  almost  any- 
thing would  be  acceptable  if 
it  would  reduce  fixt  charges  on 
equipment  used  only  for  two 
hours  of  the  day.  During  the 
peak  load,  also,  electric  power 
is  expensive,  and  this  goes  to 
offset  the  high  cost  of  gasoline 
fuel. 

"During  the  off-peak  hours, 
however,  the  exact  reverse  is 
the  case.  Gasoline  for  the 
average  day's  work  of  a  sur- 
face-car costs  about  four  times 
as  much  as  electric  power, 
under  the  most  favorable  cu-- 
cumstances.  .  .  .  Can  any 
surf  ace  -  railway  operator  im- 
agine benefits  from  the  gaso- 
line .  drive  sufficient  to  offset 
an  increase  of  thr^e  cents  per 
ear-mile  in  the  cost  of  all-day 
operation,  and  also  to  carry  the  overhead  charges  of  the 
equipment  discarded?  In  consequence  we  don't  expect  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  industry,  tho  we  acknowledge  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  Mr.  Ford  recognizes  that  city  passenger  traffic  must  be 
carried  on  rails  and  not  on  rubber  tires.  If  he  can  come  through 
"with  a  substantial,  thirty-seat  car  at  about  $2,000,  it  might 
help  to  solve  our  rush-hour  problem." 


Photograph  by  Elliott  k  Fi-y.  London. 

"A  DIRECT  DESCENDANT  FROM  THE  GIANTS   OP  OLD." 

Sir  William  Crookes,  chemist,  pliysicist,  pioneer  in  i-ray  research, 
discoverer  of  new  metals,  authority  on  gases  and  the  nature  of  the 
elements,  contributor  to  our  knowledge  of  dyes,  fertiUr.ers,  and  sewage. 


THE  ROBIN  NOT  A  HARBINGER  —  That  the  sight  of  a 
robin  does  not  mean  that  spring  has  come  is  declared  by  Frank 
Smith,  professor  in  the  department  of  zoology  at  the  University 
of  IlUnois.     According  to  the  University  News  Bulletin  he  says: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  here  in  central  Illinois  we  have  robins 
which  stay  with  us  all  winter,  getting  their  food  from  beri'ies. 
The  majority  of  our  robins  winter  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  flying  north  with  the  stimulation  of  a  warm  wind.  Seeing 
a  flock  of  robins  shows  that  there  has  been  a  migration,  but  it 
does  not  indicate  an  early  or  late  spring  because  the  robin  has 
no  way  of  telling  the  present  or  future  weather  conditions.  The 
presence  of  migratory  birds  from  farther  south,  as  the  Gulf 
States,  indicates  weather  conditions  there,  but  not  here.  If 
there  is  a  snow-storm  after  the  robin's  arrival,  h^  will  freeze  and 
starve,  for  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  fly  south  again." 


A   GREAT   REVEALER 

r  IS  NOT  OFTEN  given  to  a  man  of  science  to  make  so 
many  sensational  discoveries  as  those  credited  to  Sir  William 
('rookes,  tlui  English  physicist  and  chemist,  who  died  on 
April  4,  at  the  ripe  age  of  S7.  Scientific  discoveries  are  apt  to 
loom  large  to  those  with  scientific  knowhidge  alone,  but  Crookes's 
were  sensations  also  to  the  man  in  the  street,  and  they  were 

largely  made  in  a  day  when 
such  things  as  wireless  teleg- 
rai)hy,  radium,  the  x-ray,  and 
liquid  air  had  not  yet  made 
our  minds  a  little  obtuse  to  th(! 
wonderful  and  disposed  us  1o 
receive  all  kinds  of  marvels 
with  equanimity.  We  quote 
from  a  sketch  of  Sir  William 
contributed  to  The  Scientific 
A  merican  (New  York,  April 
10)  by  John  W.  N.  Sullivan. 
According  to  Mr.  Sullivan, 
Crookcis  belonged  to  a  type 
which  is  very  seldom  met  in 
modern  times.  To  quote  and 
condense : 

"Nowadays  specialization  is 
so  intense  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  a,  physicist  who  has  done 
work  in  more  thari  one  or  two 
branches  of  physics,  or  a  chem- 
ist who  has  done  work  in  more 
than  one  or  two  branches  of 
chemistry;  but  in  Sir  W^illiam 
Crookes  we  had  a  man  who 
was  a  direct  descend.i.nt  from 
the  giants  of  old;  men  who 
could  turn  their  attention  with 
equal  ease  to  several  of  the 
great  divisions  of  science,  and 
achieve  work  of  lasting  impor- 
tance in  each.  In  1861  he 
achieved  his  first  great  scien- 
tific discovery,  the  discovery 
of  the  tiew  metal,  thallium. 
Spectroscopic  examination  re- 
vealed a  bright  green  line 
which  he  had  never  met  with 
before,  and  which  he  found  to 
be  characteristic  of  anewmetal. 
During  the  next  twelve  years 
researches  on  the  many  proper- 
ties of  the  new  element  were 
carried  out,  culminating  in  his 
determination  of  the  atomic  weight. 

"In  making  this  determination  Crookes  was  troubled  by 
irregularities  in  the  weighings  and,  as  so  often  happens  in  scientific 
work,  was  led  to  a  new  discovery,  by  investigating  these  ap- 
parent errors.  The  weighings  were  made  in  a  partial  vacuum, 
but  the  action  of  the  balance  in  these  conditions  appeared  most 
capricious.  The  weight  of  the  substance  appeared  to  vary  with 
the  temperatiu-e,  but  not  always  in  the  same  du*ection.  As  a 
result  of  his  persistent  efforts  to  trace  the  cause  of  these  dis- 
concerting phenomena  he  was  led  to  invent  tlie  well-known  in- 
strument,, the  radiometer.  The  dynamical  theory  of  gases  at 
once  furnished  an  explanation  of  the  curious  effects  observed, 
in  terms  of  the  action  of  the  residual  gas  left  over  in  the  vacuum; 
and  in  spite  of  the  immense  amount  of  work  on  the  stresses  in 
rarefied  gases  resulting  from  inequalities  in  temperature,  to 
which  Crookes's  discovery  gave  birth,  the  subject  is  not  yet 
exhausted. 

"Crookes  was  thus  led  to  consider  the  phenomena  which  take 
place  in  high  vacua,  and  in  his  subsequent  researches  we  have 
the  very  flower  of  his  Avork.  It  is  Avell  known  that  if  we  ])ass  an 
electric  discharge  through  a  high  vacuum,  rays  are  shot  out  from 
the  negative  electrode,  the  cathode,  called  cathode  rays.  They 
had  been  investigated  before,  but  Crookes,  in  a  series  of  brilUiant 
experiments,  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  their  properties 
and  propounded  the  theory  as  to  their  constitution  which,  in  a 
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refincMi  form,  is  the  one  that  is  accepted  at  the  present  daj*. 
Crookes  considered  the  cathode  rays  to  be  matter  in  a  fourth 
state,  neither  solid,  liquid,  nor  gaseous.  He  regarded  them  as 
constituted  of  particles  negatively  charged  and  projected  with 
great  velocity  from  the  negative  electrode. 

"In  essentials  this  is  the  modern  view  of  the  rays  except  that 
while  Sir  William  regarded  the  negatively  charged  particles  to 
have  molecular  dimensions,  they  are  now  known  to  be  verj- 
nnich  smaller  than  the  smallest  known  atom.  With  real  pro- 
])hetie  insight  Crookes  saw  the  part  that  these  high  vacua 
phenomena  would  plaj'  in  the  advance  of  science.  These  pheno- 
mena underlie  the  whole  of  modern  physics  and  have  entirely 
changed  our  conceptions  of  the  material  universe. 

"Crookes  next,  in  18S1,  published  a  research  in  which  he 
returns  to  considerations  connected  with  the  dynamical  theory 
of  gases.  ]SIaxwell  had  made  the  great  theoretical  discovery 
that  the  viscosity  of  a  gas  is  independent  of  the  density.  Crookes 
suspended  a  lamina  wdthin  a  bulb  containing  the  gas  and  noticed 
the  subsidence  of  its  oscillations  when  it  was  set  vibrating.  He 
found,  what  Max^\'eU  had  himself  foreseen,  that  Maxwell's 
law  completely  breaks  down  for  very  high  exhaustions. 

"In  the  same  year  Crookes  published  a  paper  on  an  entirely 
new  method  of  spectrum  analysis,  based  on  the  fact  that  under 
the  influence  of  cathode  rays  a  large  number  of  substances  emit 
phosphorescent  light.  These  experiments  comprise  his  well- 
known  researches  on  the  rare  earths,  especially  yttria  in  some  of 
its  compounds,  and  in  this  connection  he  obtained  very  valuable 
results,  to  which  he  made  intermittent  additions  as  time  went 
on,  including  the  discovery  a  few  years  ago  of  a  new  element 
named  by  him  victorium. 

"In  more  recent  times  he  did  some  valuable  experimental 
work  on  radium.  The  substance  known  as  uranium  X  was  first 
separated  from  uranium  by  Crookes  in  1900;  by  two  distinct 
chemical  methods.  His  well-known  and  popular  instrument, 
the  spinthariscope,  was  the  outcome  of  his  discovery  in  1903 
that  the  alpha  rays  from  radium  produce,  by  their  bombardment, 
phosphorescence  on  a  target  of  crystalline  zinc  sulfid. 

"His  striking  combination  of  diverse  gifts,  keen  observation, 
patient  and  inexhaustilile  experimental  skill,  together  -mih  the 
glowing  mind  and  imagination  of  a  poet,  have  assured  him  for 
all  time  a  settled  place  in  the  great  list  of  English  men  of  science." 


THE   DOCTOR'S   TROUBLES 

A  GROUP  OF  WRITERS  on  "sociahzed  medicine" 
are  making  war  on  what  they  call  "the  objectionable 
-  fee  system,  "which  they  consider  fair  neither  to  physician 
nor  to  patient.  Bernard  Shaw  has  had  his  say  and  Dr.  Richard 
Cabot  has  exprest  his  opinion.  Now  comes  Dr.  Charles  Elton 
Blanchard,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  who  in  a  club  paper  read  in 
his  home  citj'  and  printed  in  The  American  Journal  of  Clinical 
Medicine  (Chicago,  April),  paints  the  situation  in  colors  that 
mav  be  termed  gloomy  or  lurid,  according  to  the  point  of  view. 
We  have  room  only  for  his  somewhat  despairing  pictvu-e  of  the 
status  of  the  average  modern  doctor.  The  remedy,  he  thinks, 
is  to  "socialize"  medicine  as  we  have  socialized  the  teacher,  the 
policeman,  and  the  postmaster;  that  is,  by  making  the  physician 
a  pubUc  servant.  He  paints  his  picture  of  the  "average  doctor" 
in  the  following  words: 

"Unless  he  is  in  public  service  or  in  the  employ  of  some 
industry,  or  holds  some  hospital-staff  position,  or  is  a  speciaHst 
with  established  associations,  he  is  having  hard  sledding  to 
earn  a  living.  Good  authorities  assert  that  the  average  income  of 
doctors,  little  and  big,  is  about  .IfToO  a  year.  I  have  no  way  of 
proving  this  figure  to  bo  correct  or  incorrect.  This  is  true,  how- 
ever: a  doctor  in  general  practise  who  might  have  been  a  good 
earpenter,  bricklayer,  butcher,  or  l)lacksmith  would  have  been 
financially  better  off  had  he  been  content  to  stay  in  the  working 
class  of  physical  labor.  I  once  heard  a  man,  looking  at  a  bunch 
of  college  boys,  say:  'The.y  are  spoiling  a  lot  of  good  hack- 
drivers  there  trying  to  make  doctors  out  of  them.' 

"Now,  this  average  doctor  of  to-day,  out  of  college  ten  or 
twenty  years,  many  of  them  with  a  very  liberal  education  before 
their  medical  courses,  is,  after  all,  a  competent  man.  He  knows 
his  pathology  and  diagnosis,  and  keeps  up  with  all  progress 
in  methods  of  treatment.  Often  he  has  a  good  outfit  of  instru- 
ments of  precision  and  tools  for  doing  all  manner  of  work.  If 
he  is  more  careful  and  cautious  as  he  grows  older,  his  very  con- 


servatism is  a  public  safeguard.  If  he  manages  to  stay  in  the 
work  he  must  be  competent  and  able  to  compete  with  his 
fellows;  for  each  one  is  after  the  other's  patronage — not  openly 
or  unethically,  of  course,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  the  game. 
The  more  kindly,  ethically,  and  honestly  he  plays  his  humble 
part,  the  poorer  he  is  after  ten  or  twenty  years  of  service. 

"A  few  are  good  collectors  and  couple  a  little  business  acumen 
with  their  piUs  and  powders,  and  they  prosper  in  a  measure. 
Some  few  add  a  touch  of  avarice  and  dupUcity,  make  twice  or 
thrice  more  calls  than  necessary  where  the  pay  is  good,  ad\'ise 
unnecessary  treatments  and  operations,  have  trade  arrangements 
with  specialists  and  surgeons,  as  weU  as  other  waj^s  of  swelling 
the  income.  Others,  bolder,  take  up  all  the  surgical  work  they 
can  get,  removing  tonsils,  adenoids,  appendixes,  and  now  and 
then  an  ovarj',  or  do  other  things  they  would  not  do  but  for  the 
money-motive.  These  good  men  are  ever\'W'here  and  they  go 
speeding  about  in  very  modern  automobiles  on  errands  of  mercy 
and  ser\'ice.  They  also  wear  the  togas  of  the  elect  in  our  organ- 
,ized  gild  and  are  great  sticklers  for  ethical  punctilio.  It  was 
very  significant  that,  in  many  States,  it  was  neeessarj-  to  legislate 
against  fee-splitting  and  commission  arrangements — which  may 
or  may  not  ha^-e  improved  things 

"I  know,  and  you  know,  that  the  average  doctor — those  good, 
simple  chaps  who  go  through  the  motions  and  think  the  thoughts 
they  are  supposed  to  think — would  resent  these  statements.  It 
is  medical  treason  to  utter  them.  Yet,  when  the  average 
doctor  balances  his  books  and  finds  the  balance  on  the  WTong 
side;  when  he  sees  people  going  to  the  advev'tising  drugless  cults 
by  hundreds;  when  he  knows  that  more  is  spent  for  nostrums  and 
patent  medicines  than  is  paid  for  doctor's  services;  when  he 
waits  long  for  his  pay  and  often  ne^er  collects  the  Uttle  that  he 
has  earned;  aU  this  and  more,  easily  convinces  him  that  there 
is  something  wrong. 

"Oh,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  system  for  exceptional 
men,  men  that  are  lauded  and  applauded  in  hundreds  of  news- 
paper stories  and  in  other  free  advertising.  Nothing  wrong  for 
the  little  group  of  specialists  in  each  center,  whose  system  of 
associates  carries  to  them  a  nice  cash  business,  on  a  silver  server, 
as  it  were.  Nothing  wrong  for  the  hospital-surgeon  that  per- 
forms from  one  to  a  dozen  major  operations  each  day,  many 
of  which  bring  extra  large  fees.  Nothing  wrong  for  the  man  that 
can  make  his  name  a  household  word,  by  being  elected  coroner, 
health-officer,  or  something.  Now,  these  men  thus  marked 
with  fa^■or  in  the  system  as  a  rule  are  competent  men,  often  the 
best  of  good  fellows,  and  are  greatly  shocked  if  any  physician  or 
lajTnan  has  the  temeritj'  to  criticize  the  system  of  medical  service 
with  all  its  glorious  traditional  past. 

"However,  do  you  imagine  that  almost  any  otie  of  those 
average  men,  men  always  a  little  short  of  funds,  a  bit  seedy,  and 
discoiu-aged,  would  not  do  as  well  had  he,  by  any  chance,  been 
afforded  the  opportunity?  In  fact,  have  you  not  noticed  that 
those  that  have  what  they  call  'push' — that  is  to  say,  that  push 
the  other  fellow  out  of  the  way — and  self-assertion,  meaning  that 
they  browbeat  and  buUdoze  until  people  just  have  to  make  way 
for  them,  that  these  are  the  ones  that  get  ahead?  This  probably 
is  true  as  to  lawyers  and  preachers,  also;  I  know  that  it  is  true 
for  doctors. 

"Fie  on  the  whole  system!  It  is  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages. 
One  prominent  doctor,  in  a  leading  medical  journal,  said:  'The 
present  system  of  medical  practise  belongs  to  the  Stone  Age.'  I 
say  to  you,  in  the  face  of  all  our  medical  laws,  medical  codes  of 
ethics,  and  scientific  attainment,  'It  is  a  sj'stem  of  dog  eat  dog.' " 

Abohsh  the  medical  fee,  put  the  doctor  on  a  salary  as  a  public 
servant,  and  presto!  saj-s  Dr.  Blanchard,  we  shall  have  applied 
eugenics,  revised  marriage-laws,  research  institutions,  and  all 
sorts  of  good  things.     He  says: 

"Original  research-work  would  constitute  a  pubhc  service. 
Until  now,  about  aU  that  has  been  accomplished  has  been  done 
by  drug-manufactiu-ing  concerns,  from  moti\es  of  commercial 
profit.  But  such  motives  often  have  foisted  upon  us  things 
lauded  to  the  skies,  only  to  prove  a  disappointment  in  the  end. 

"While  schools  and  institutions  for  defectives,  both  physical 
and  mental,  may  be  necessary  now,  the  future  health-service 
will  look  to  the  prevention  of  imfits  and  misfits.  Some  time, 
and  that,  maybe,  in  the  near  future,  food  and  room  can  not  be 
wasted  upon  those  individuals  that  are  of  no  special  value  in  the 
world. 

"The  organization  of  socialized  medical  serv"ice  in  extension 
of  the  work  already  accomplished  will  be  easy  and  rational. 
Each  city,  town,  or  township  will  have  assigned  to  its  service  as 
many  doctors  as  the  population  demands.  Working  in  harmony 
with  the  whole  system,  doctors  would  be  paid  to  keep  people 
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THE   "PRAYING  PALM"    IN  THE  MORNING. 


THE  SAME  TREE  WITH  BOWED  HEAD  AT  THE  HOUR  OF  EVENING  PRAYEB. 


well.  They  would  be  appointed  because  of  fitness  for  the  work, 
and  those  not  able  to  qualify  and  those  not  needed  would  have 
to  enter  some  other  business — farming,  for  example.  The  cry 
of  the  world  is  going  to  be  for  more  food.  Indeed,  it  seems  as 
if  the  ghost  of  Malthus  were  after  us  even  noAV. 

"These  public-health  servants  should  be  weU  paid,  just  as 
teachers  ordinarily  are  well  paid.  They  would  have  to  make 
good,  or  lose  their  jobs.  Neglect  of  duty,  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence and  good  will,  or  any  conduct  derogatory  to  the  welfare 
of  the  service  would  quicldy  replace  any  miscreants.  Political 
partizanship  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  department. 
After  a  certain  number  of  years  of  successful  service,  the  doctor 
should  be  retired  on  a  liberal  pension,  and  either  be  of  further 
use  in  counsel  or  be  allowed  to  enjoy  his  declining  years  in  such 
pastime  as  may  appeal  to  him." 


N' 


THE  "PRAYING   PALM" 

EAR  FARIDPUR,  in  Bengal,  India,  stands  a  date-palm 
known  there  as  the  "praying  palm,"  on  account  of  its 
extraordinary  behavior.  In  the  evening,  while  the 
temple  bells  call  to  prayer,  this  tree  bows  down  as  if  to  prostrate 
itself.  It  raises  its  head  again  in  the  morning,  and  this  is  re- 
peated every  day  of  the  year.  This  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tion has  been  regarded  as  miraculous,  and  pilgrims  have  been 
attracted  in  large  numbers.  It  is  alleged  by  the  superstitious 
that  offerings  made  to  the  tree  have  been  the  means  of  effecting 
marvelous  cures.  The  movements  of  this  palm  have  recently 
been  studied  and  explained  by  Sir  J.  C.  Bose,  the  Hindu  phys- 
iologist, one  of  the  world  s  greatest  authorities  on  the  reaction 
of  plant-tissue  to  stimulus.  The  following  account,  partly 
quoted  and  partly  abstracted  from  Tfie  Transactions  of  the 
Bose  Institute,  is  from  The  Modern  Review  (Calcutta).    We  read: 

"This  particular  date-palm  ...  is  a  full-grown  rigid  tree,  its 
trunk  being  about  sixteen  feet  in  length  and  ten  inches  in  dia- 
meter. It  must  have  been  displaced  by  storm,  and  is  now  at  an 
inclination  of  about  sixty  degrees  to  the  vertical.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  diurnal  movement,  the  trunk,  throughout  its  en- 
tire length,  is  erected  in  the  morning  and  deprest  in  the  after- 
noon. The  highest  point  of  the  trunk  thus  moves  up  and  down 
through  a  distance  of  three  feet;  the  'neck'  above  the  trunk  is 
concave  to  the  sky  in  the  morning;  in  the  afternoon  the  curvature 
is  reversed.  The  large  leaves  which  point  high  up  against  the 
sky  in  the  morning  are  thus  swung  round  in  the  afternoon 
through  a  vertical  distance  of  about  fifteen'fe'et.  To  the  popular 
imagination,  the  tree  appears  like  a  living  giant,  more  than  twice 
the  height  of  a  human  being,  which  leans  forward  in  the  evening 
from  its  towering  height  and  bends  its  neck  till  the  crown  of 
leaves  presses  against  the  ground  in  an  attitude  of  devotion. 


"A  difficult V  arose  at  the  beginning  in  obtaining  sanction  of 
the  proprietor  to  attach  the  recorder  to  the  tree.  He  was  ap- 
prehensive that  the  miraculous  power  might  disappear  by  pro- 
fane contact  with  foreign-looldng  instruments.  His  misgivings 
were  removed  on  the  assurance  that  the  instrument  was  made  in 
Dr.  Bose's  laboratory  in  India,  and  that  it  would  be  attached 
to  the  tree  by  one  of  his  assistants  '  .lo  was  the  son  of  a  priest. 

"From  results  of  observation  it  is  /ound  that  the  tree  is  never 
at  rest,  but  in  a  state  of  continuous  movement.  The  movement 
is  not  passive,  but  an  active  force  is  exerted ;  the  force  necessary 
to  counteract  the  movement  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of 
forty-seven  kilograms — in  other  words,  the  force  is  sufficient  to 
lift  a  man  off  the  ground. 

"The  special  apparatus  devised  made  the  tree  record  auto- 
matically its  movement  day  and  night.  A  long  course  of  in- 
vestigation brouglit  out  the  fact  that  the  movement  was  due  to 
variation  of  temperature.  Further  research  showed  that  the 
tree  was  acted  on  by  two  contending  forces,  the  geotropic  action 
in  virtue  of  which  the  tree  tried  to  erect  itself,  and  the  antag- 
onistic action  of  rise  of  temperature  which  opposed  the  tropic 
curvature.  The  tree  was  never  at  rest,  but  in  a  state  of  '  dynamic 
balance,'  which  was  upset  in  one  direction  or  the  other  bj^  the 
changes  of  the  environment.  The  fully  grown  and  rigid  tree  is 
thus  'sensitive'  to  the  slightest  external  change,  even  the  passage 
of  a  cloud  across  the  sky,  and  signals  its  perception  by  move- 
ment. The  arbitrary  distinction  between  ordinary  and  'sensi- 
tive' plants  thus  disappears;  not  only  the  particular  palm,  but 
every  tree  and  its  various  organs  are  shown  to  perceive  and 
execute  movements  in  response  to  the  changes  of  its  environ- 
ment. It  is  not  the  Mimosa  that  is  alone  excitable,  but  trees 
also  instinct  with  sensibility.  Their  rigid  trunks  perceive  and 
respond  to  the  multitudinous  stimuli  of  their  environment," 


THE  NATION  NEEDS  MORE  AIRMEN  — Peace  hath  its 
air  victories  as  weU  as  war,  and  the  nation's  caU  for  skilled  and 
daring  men  to  navigate  the  skies  seems  to  be  as  insistent  now  as 
it  was  when  American  aces  were  winging  Boche  planes  every  day, 
A  year  ago  Capt.  Charles  J.  Glidden,  of  the  Army  Air  Service, 
made  an  appeal  through  The  Literary  Digest  on  behalf  of  the 
Army  Balloon  Service,  which,  he  tells  us,  "brought  marvelous 
result's  and  helped  us  wonderfully  to  secure  for  the  Army  a 
complete  complement  of  balloon  pilots."  It  is  now  vitally  im- 
portant to  secure  15,000  men  for  the  air  service,  says  Captain 
Glidden,  who  asks  us  to  inform  "aU  men  who  wish  to  take  part 
in  the  development  of  the  nation's  air  service  as  aviators,  dirigible 
balloon  pilots,  chauffeurs,  mechanics,  or  workers  at  some  thirty 
other  trades  required  in  the  air  service"  that  they  will  receive 
immediately  an  important  communication  on  th&  subject  if  they 
will  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  War  Department 
Air  Service  Officers,  104  Broad  Street,  New  York. 
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PADEREWSKI'S  FIRST  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  CABINET 
At  Warsaw  just  before  he  set  out  for  Paris  to  confer  with  the  Big  Four  on  the  question  of  Danzig. 


THE   PIANIST  TURNED   STATESMAN 


PADEREWSKI  MAY  BE  MORE  FAJVIOUS  in  future 
ages  for  his  mot  about  Bolshe^dsm  than  for  his  piano- 
playing.  He  is  credited  with  calling  the  red  uprising  a 
"war  against  the  toothbrush."  The  French  Revolution  was 
once  described  as  "silken  shoes  going  down  the  stairs  and  sabots 
going  up."  Paderewski's  alhision  to  the  head  instead  of  the 
heels  is  perhaps  more  pointed,  seeing  that  the  advocates  of 
Bolshe^^sm  claim  themselves  as  the  "  inteUectuais "  of  modern 
society.  A  new  Paderewski  has  emerged  from  the  sensitive, 
fragile"  young  pianist  of  a  generation  ago.  No  one  would  have 
seen  a  nation's  leader  under  the  bristling  blond  hair  that  then 
made  a  flaming  halo  for  his  face.  His  primacy  at  the  piano 
was  universally  acknowledged;  but  it  is  a  mistake  for  the 
Vienna  paper  to  picture  him  as  taking  the  Polish  nation  on  the 
bare  back  of  his  piano.  That  instrument  has  been  long  silent. 
Paderewski  sits  before  an  assembly  that  does  not  greet  him  with 
the  applause  that  marked  his  entrance  on  the  stage  when  among 
us.  The  reconstituted  Sejm,  or  Polish  Parliament,  meeting  this 
year  for  the  first  time  since  1830,  is  described  for  the  New  York 
Tribune  by  Elias  Tobenkin,  with  Paderewski  as  an  important, 
but  not  the  sole,  figure: 

"The  Sejm  was  opened  by  Prince  Ferdinand  Radziwill,  a 
distant  relative  of  the  HohenzoUerns  and  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  old  Polish  nobility.  The  honor  accorded  Prince  Radziwill 
was  declared  to  be  absolutely  without  political  significance,  but 
entirely  a  matter  of  custom.  The  Prince  came  into  the  tempo- 
rary Presidency  by  reason  of  seniority'  only.  He  is  eighty-fi^e 
years  old  and  is  the  oldest  member  on  the  floor  of  Parliament. 
By  virtue  of  a  similar  custom,  the  youngest  two  members  of  the 
house,  a  Socialist  and  a  Catholic  priest,  neither  of  them  more 
than  twenty-five  years  old,  acted  as  vice-presidents  and  sat 
to  left  and  right  of  the  old  nobleman  all  through  the  first  session, 
assisting  him  in  the  carrying  on  of  his  duties. 

"Mr.  Paderewski,  the  new  Minister  and  President  of  the 
Polish  Republic,  and  a  Deputy  to  the  Parliament,  sat  in  a  box 
to  the  right  of  the  Prince  along  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet. 
His  entry  into  the  hall,  contrary  to  the  American  custom,  did 
not  provoke  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  delegates. 
There  was  no  public  ovation  for  him,  the  dignity  and  the  solemnity 
of  the  daj'  and  place  apparently  excluding  it.  But  all  through 
the  many  hours  during  which  the  session  of  Parliament  lasted  in- 
dividual men  among  the  delegates  would  wend  their  way  noise- 
lessly to  where  the  great  composer,  and  now  their  chief  statesman, 


sat,  to  shake  his  hand  and  say  a  few  words  of  welcome,  to  which 
Paderewski  would  reply  with  that  fervent  cordiality  and  fine 
politeness  which  so  distinguish  the  Polish  nobihty.  Dis- 
tinguished on  the  floor  of  Parhament  were  the  figiu-es  of  Ignaee 
Daszynski  and  Andrei  Moraezewski,  both  of  them  ex-Minist*r 
Presidents,  and  both  seemingly  not  in  the  least  njffled  by  the 
fact  that  they  and  their  party  are  out  of  government  now,  for  the 
Paderewski  Government  is  distinctly  a  government  of  the 
'right'  or  conservative  element,  in  contradistinction  to  the  semi- 
Socialist  governments  of  both  Daszynski  and  Moraezewski." 

A  more  intimate  ■\iew  of  Padetewski  is  given  in  Musical 
America  (Ne"w-  York)  in  a  letter  received  from  his  wife,  a  con- 
spicuous figure  along  with  her  illustrious  husband  among  us 
diu-ing  the  war-period.  She  hints  the  reasons  why  her  husband 
takes  so  easily  a  leading  place  among  his  countrymen: 

"This  letter  is  a  proof  in  itself  that  we  are  alive.  We  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  countrj.  All  the  political 
changes  in  regard  to  the  external  and  internal  policies  of  Poland 
have  been  achieved  without  the  usual  accompaniment  of  dis- 
turbances, without  the  shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  blood,  with- 
out even  any  protest  on  the  part  of  any  faction.  The  whole 
nation,  with  unshaken  faith,  has  entrusted  its  destiny  into 
Paderewski's  hands.  Just  because  Paderewski  never  did  belong 
to  any  political  party  has  he  been  able  to  reunite  them  aU.  For 
that  very  reason  he  possesses  to-day  the  support  of  all — and,  I 
may  add,  he  enjoys  every  one's  confidence. 

"To-day  are  taking  place  the  elections  for  deputies  to  the 
National  Assembly.  For  the  first  time  in  140  j'ears,  the  Polish 
people,  all  of  them,  without  distinction  of  class,  race,  or  religion, 
have  been  gi"s-en  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  their  own  representa- 
tives; and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  among  them  are  il- 
literate, thanks  to  the  good  care  their  oppressors  took  to  depri^•o 
them  of  schools,  the  elections  are  proceeding  mthout  any  dis- 
turbances, quarrels,  or  disorders  of  any  kind.  In  a  most  orderly 
way  thousands  and  thousands  of  Polish  citizens,  hungry,  in 
rags,  are  standing  patiently  in  line,  sometimes  for  many  hom-s, 
their  bare  feet  in  the  snow,  shivering  from  cold,  waiting  for 
their  tiu-n  to  cast  a  ballot.  Th(\v  should  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample by  the  citizens  of  many  other  nations.  I  am  realizing 
more  and  more  how  great  and  wonderful  is  the  nation  to  which 
we  belong. 

"War  is  raging  on  man.^'  fronts.  The  Bolsheviki,  the 
Ukrainians,  the  Czechs,  the  Germans,  each  of  oiu*  enemies 
possessing  forces  superior  to  ours,  is  pressing  on  all  sides.  And 
to  oppose  them,  to  stem  the  tide  of  their  greedy  onslaught,  the 
Polish  soldier,  withotit  even  a  uniform  on  his  back,  in  a  torn 
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shirt,  barefoot,  scarred,  and  with  many  unhealed  wounds,  goes 
to  the  front  singing  and  undaunted.  Children  and  women  an^ 
defending  Lemberg.  (lod  only  knows  how  many  of  them  have 
already  been  killed.  The  wat(>r  and  electrical  supplies  hiiw 
been  cut  otT.  Food  is  lucking.  No  doctors,  no  hospital-suppli(>s, 
no  ambulances  are  to  be  luid.  But  in  spite- of  it  all  no  one  cv(*n 
thinks  of  surrendering  the  city  to  the  Ukrainians  and  their 
supporters,  tlie  Germans  and  Austrians. 

"The  task  which  Paderewski  has  undertaken  is  superhuman, 
but  with  the  help  of  God  he  Avill  accomplish  what  he  has  set 
out  to  do.  He  is  predestined  to  succeed  because  such  is  the  will 
of  God,  and  nothing  can  prevail  against  it.  We  hope  to  start 
for  Paris  and  the  Peace  Conference  as  soon  as  the  first  session  of 
the  Polish  Diet  is  over. 

"To-day  came  that  wonderful  recognition  of  Poland  by  the 
United  States.  What  a  joy,  what  a  comfort,  what  an  inspira- 
tion this  is  for  us. 

"I,  also,  have  before  me  a  tremendous  task:  relief  work 
among  the  wounded,  the  sick,  the  hungry,  and  the  children.  I 
am  opening  canteens,  visiting  the  hospitals.  I  am  practically 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  institutions,  with  ramifications  in 
Lemberg,  Vilna,  and  the  borderlands.  It  is  a  huge  task,  but  my 
whole  heart  and  soul  are  in  it.  My  eiTorts  are  bearing  fruit  and  I 
am  repaid  a  thousand  times  by  the  affection  with  which  the 
soldiers  surround  me  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Polish  women 
who  are  rallying  under  the  sign  of  the  White  Cross.  The  Polish 
peasant  women  greet  me  everywhere  as  a  sister,  and  I  feel  happy 
because  I  can  do  good,  so  much  good. 

"We  understand  that  the  Poles  in  America  have  dispatched  "a 
relief-ship  with  food  for  their  brothers  over  here,  and  the  very 
thought  of  that  oncoming  relief  is  keeping  alive  thousands  of 
unfortunates.  The  names  of  the  American  Poles  are  on  every 
one's  lips.  Every  one  is  blessing  them  and  praying  for  them. 
They  are  our  only  hope.  It  is  so  difficult  to  write.  There  are 
so  many  things  I  would  like  to  write — so  many  thoughts  are 
rushing  through  my  head — and  I  have  so  little  time  to  myself." 

It  wall  probably  never  again  be  charged  against  the  arts  that 
they  imfit  men  for  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Too  many 
musicians,  painters,  actors  have  borne  with  a  high  courage  and 
fine  distinetiou  their  share  in  the  whir's  struggle.  Mme.  Pad- 
erewska  speaks  here  of  another  pianist  well  known  in  America : 

"Ernest  Schelling  is  here,  working  with  us  and  for  Poland 
to  the  very  best  of  his  ability.  He  is  putting  his  whole  soul  into 
his  work.  We  are  proud  of  such  a  collaborator.  We. have  also 
with  us  here  a  few  brave  American  and  English  army  and  navy 
officers.  They  surround  us  with  affection  and  care.  What 
wonderful,  courageous  men  they  are!  They  have  decided  to 
start  to-morrow  for  Teschen,  where  terrible  events  are  taking 
place. 

"Poland  wall  emerge  from  all  this  powerful  and  free,  never- 
theless. But  at  what  cost !  The  very  flower  of  our  youth  has 
already  been  killed  off.  Few  have  survived.  Raroe  nanf.es 
in  gurqite  vaslo. 

"Please  remember  us  to  all  our  land  and  good  American  and 
Polish  friends  who  have  stood  by  us  and  worked  with  us,  and 
whose  support  has  meant  so  much  to  us.  Ask  them  not  to 
abandon  us  and  Poland  now  in  the  greatest  hour  of  need,  but  to 
'carry  on,'  to  quote  the  favorite  expression  of  those  Englishmen 
who  are  here. 

'God  bless  you  aU.  "Helena  Paderewska." 

The  editor  of  Musical  America  y^ho  wT-ites  "Mephisto's 
Musings"  tells  us  that  Paderewski  is  "not  having  his  path  strewn 
\sith  roses"; 

"Not  only  has  he  to  fight  external  enemies  of  his  newly  formed 
kingdom,  but  he  has  much  opposition  from  within.  This  opposi- 
tion comes  from  the  radical  Socialist  element,  which  is  gaining 
more  influence  all  over  Central  Europe  daily. 

"Paderewski,  you  know,  is  a  great  Royalist  and  an  enthusi- 
astic Catholic.  Very  recently  he  undertook  to  make  a  speech 
at  a  political  meeting  in  Warsaw.  In  this  assemblage  the  radi- 
cal Socialist  element  predominated.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
audience  was  one  of  passionate  excitement.  During  Paderewski's 
address  there  were  frequent  interruptions,  loud  protests,  on  the 
ground  that  his  policies  were  reactionary  and  not  on  the  line  of 
social  or  industrial  progress.  At  one  time  a  gigantic  Socialist 
stood  up  and  shouted  to  Paderewski: 

"'Don't  forget  that  this  is  not  one  of  your  concerts.  If 
you  played  the  piano  we  would  all  have  to  be  quiet.  Here, 
however,  in  this  assemblage  we  havp  just  as  much  right  to  speak 
out  piir  opinions  as  you  have.     And  don't  forget  it.'" 


FINDING   FAULT  WITH    STAGE   SOLDIERS 

FKW  TIIKRK  \HK  l)ut  lake  refuge  in  calling  the  camera 
a  liar.  We  struggle  hard  to  get  a  "good  picture"  of 
ourselves,  forgetting  that  nothing  is  so  inexorable  as 
the  l.iws  of  optics.  What  the  camera  .sees  must  be  there,  but 
we  won't  admit  it.  Sinn'larly,  when  a  man  sees  his  own  pro- 
fession represented  on  the  stage,  he  is  sure  it  is  all  wrong.     A 


PRESIDENT  Paderewski  rides  into  Warsaw. 

— From  Die  Muskele  ("Vienna). 

soldier  who  claims  no  other  identity  than  "A  Real  One,"  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail,]thinks  actors  "can  impersonate  any  character 
successfully  except  a  soldier  in  uniform."  He  thinks  "the  war 
has  made  us  all  more  critical  in  this  matter,  but  the  stage  has  not 
learned  the  lesson."  He  takes  his  cue  from  the  performance 
in  London  of  the  play  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  which  has  l)een  one 
of  the  reigning  successes  there; 

"Abraham  Lincoln  looked  every  inch  of  his  great  part,  the 
other  American  statesmen  were  convincing,  and  the  private 
secretary  w^as  excellent.  Biit  the  moving  scene  in  the  farm- 
house at  Appomattox,  where  General  Grant  hears  of  his  final 
encirclement  of  Lee,  just  failed  because  Grant,  Lee,  and  the 
junior  officers  were  all   obviously  actors,  not  soldiers. 

"It  is  difficult  to  lay  one's  finger  exactlj'  on  what  was  WTong. 
It  v/as  partly  a  question  of  make-up.  Grant  was  ruddy  in  the 
wrong  places  and  Lee's  beard  most  palpably  false.  Also  their 
uniforms  were  oVjviously  borrowed  garments.  Neither  of  them 
looked  as  if  he  had  lived  in  his  clothes  for  several  days  and 
nights,  and  yet  it  is  exactly  that  impression  which  ought  to  be 
conveyed.  Both  w^ere  laWshh'  sprinkled  'wdth  dust,  it  is  true, 
Ijut  no  amount  of  dust  will  turn  a  fancy  dress  into  a  real  uniform. 

"Yet  the  faults  of  make-up  and  dress  were  only  minor  faults 
which  accentuated  the  real  defect,  which  lay  in  their  move- 
ments. Natural  movement  on  the  stage,  or  the  illusion  of  natural 
movement,  is  the  consummation  of  the  actor's  art.  The  Bu'ming- 
ham  Repertory  Company  have  studied  this  to  some  purpose, 
but  their  soldiers  do  not  ean-y  it  off". 

"The  American  soldiers  of  the  Ci^il  War  were  not,  for  the  most 
part,  regulars  carefuUy  drilled  in  peace — that  is  true.  But  all 
soldiers,  after  four  years  of  war,  get  a  soldier's  bearing.  It  is 
an  erect,  yet  easy  bearing,  sure-footed,  but  not  stilted. 

"Grant  and  Lee  were  stilted  and  not  at  all  easy. 

"Above  all,  Lee's  entry  when  he  came  to  ask  for  the  terms  of 
sun-en der  was  quite  wrong.  He  entirely  failed  to  look  the 
general  wiorn  out  with  the  daily  and  nightly  anxieties  of  a  long 
and  losing  battle,  painfully  bringing  all  his  dignity  into  the 
performance  of  this  last  duty. 

"A,lsp  the  procedure  is  an  obviously  stage  procedure.     Lee 
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walks  up  to  Grant  in  the  centei*  of  tho  stage,  the  two  generals 
face  each  other  in  silence,  and  Grant,  the  victor,  very,  very 
slowly  raises  his  hand  to  a  quite  impossible  salute  which  Lee 
imitat'Cs. 

"Lee  should  have  saluted  the  moment  he  came  inside  the 
door,'  the  formal  but  courtly  salute  of  one  commander-in-chief 
to  another;  Grant  would  have  saluted  almost  simultaneously 
with  a  soldici'ly  precision.  That  slow  lifting  of  the  hand — a  veiy 
familiar  stage  trick  to  express  strong  emotion  inhibiting  the 
muscular  functions  — 
was  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  a  soldier  who  knows 
how  the_  real  thing  is 
done. 

"In  conclusion,  I 
might  suggest  that  if 
the  room  in  the  farm- 
house was  the  one  where 
Grant  worked,  the  prop- 
erty-man would  have 
done  well  to  get  a  sol- 
dier's advice.  Grant's 
map  — -  good  Heavens! 
And  fancy  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief keep- 
ing the  provost-mar- 
shal's book  of  military 
punishments!" 


THE  TEACHERS  OF  ACTORS. 

Two  of  Tony   Sarg's   marionettes,   Captain  Cutasoff  Hedzoff  and   King   Valaroso  in 

Thackeray's  "  The  Rose  and  the  Ring  "  "  doing  ali  tlie  tilings  that  live  people  spend 

their  best  energies  trying  to  do,"  and  beating  them  in  the  opinion  of  some. 


THE     SHOWER   OF 
GERMAN  MEMOIRS— 

Perhaps  knowing  well 
that  the  evil  they  have 
done  will  live  long  after 
them,  the  German  lead- 
ers seem  bound  that  the  ■ 
good  shall  not  be  in- 
terred wdth  their  bones. 
Indeed,  they  now  write 
books  attempting  to 
prove  that  evil  is  good. 
Memoirs  are  reported 
about  to  drop  from  the 
German  press,  with  en- 
vious eyes  on  royalties 
from  reprints  abroad, 
enough  to  suggest  the 
leaves  of  Vallombrosa. 
Or  if  one  prefers  to  be 
sardonic,  one  can  count 

the   future   prisoners  in  the  AUied  dock  among  these  memoir- 
writers.     The  New  York  Evening  Post  prints  this  Berlin  dispatch : 

"The  spring  book  lists  continue  to  feature  memoirs  by  former 
governmental,  political,  and  military  leaders,  the  newest  ac- 
quisition being  two  comprehensive  volumes  by  former  Imperial 
Chancellor  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg.  The  first  volume  deals 
with  political  developments  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

"Another  work  soon  to  appear  will  be  by  Gottlieb  von  Jagow, 
former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  is  reported  to  be  a 
plain  defense  of  Germany's  prewar  policies. 

"German  publishers  are  apparently  putting  an  extraordinary 
appraisal  on  the  foreign  interest  in  these  books,  as  they  are  de- 
manding fat  royalties  from  American  and  English  editions.  A 
Leipzig  firm  is  offering  the  foreign  rights  on  a  combination  work 
by  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  former  Minister  of  the  Navy;  Lieutenant 
General  von  Stein,  former  Prussian  Minister  of  War  and  State, 
and  Colonel  von  Lettow-Vorbeck,  commander  of  German 
troops  in  German  East  Africa,  for  $250,000 

"The  speed  with  which  distinguished  authors  are  rushing  into 
print  has  also  prompted  the  suspicion  that  they  are  running 
to  get  under  cover,  and  that  forthcoming  publications  promise  in- 
teresting recriminations  and  revelations.  The  latter  is  said  to 
be  especially  true  of  the  book  by  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  in  a  fighting  mood  when  writing  it. 

"No  popular  editions  have  been  announced  for  the  forth- 
coming publications,  and  the  public  will  bo  forced  to  pay  high 
prices  to  satisfy  its  curiosity." 


DOLLS  KNOCKING  AT  THE  ACTORS'  DOOR 

GORDON  CRAIG  AND  ELEANORA  DUSE,  some  years 
ago,  proposed  to  sweep  the.  world  of  actors.  The  famous 
Italian  actress  did  not  go  so  far  ^as  her  English  friend 
in  her  proposals  for  substitutes.  She  looked  forward  to.  a  new 
race  of  living,  human  mummers;  but  Gordon  Craig  saw  theatric 
Elysium  only  in  wooden  marionettes.  The  proposal  seemed  ex- 
travagant enough  to 
many  people,  but  almost 
the  iirst  essay  among  us 
with  marionettes,  such 
as  Mr.  Tony  Sarg  has 
latelj'  brought  forw^ard 
in  a  New  York  play- 
house, makes  its  con- 
vert among  dramatic 
critics.  Actors  must 
look  to  their  future  live- 
lihood here.  Mr.  Ralph 
Block,  critic  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  finds  Mr. 
Sarg's  show  at  the 
Punch  and  Judy  Theater 
quite  "upsetting,"  for 
it  "makes  j^ou  wonder 
at  what  it  does  to  the 
honorable  art  of  act- 
ing." He  finds  the  "old- 
est plaything  in  the 
world,"  the  acting  doll, 
"doing  all  the  things  that 
live  people  spend  their 
best  energies  trying  to 
do  on  the  stage,  and 
doing  it  so  much  better, 
so  much  more  richly  and 
effectively  and  with  such 
simple  economy  of  ex- 
pression as  to  throw 
down  the  last  hedge  of 
privilege  that  has  fenced 
the  human  actor's  sacred 
person."  Marionettes 
have  not  been  unknown 
in  New  York  before  Tony  Sarg.  The  Italians  had  them  in  their 
quarter  and  lured  curiosity-seekers  from  up-tow^n.  But  the  dolls 
there  w^ere  large  and  cumbersome  and  not  well  articulated. 
The  passion  of  the  reciter's  voice  w^as  always  a  large  help  in 
the  illusion.  Tony  Sarg's  dolls  are  worked  by  fine  strings  and 
his  presentation  of  Thackeray's  "The  Rose  and  the  Ring"  has 
made  a  little  sensation.  A  peep  behind  his  curtain  is  afforded 
us  by  Violet  Moore  Higgins  in  Cleveland  Topics: 

"At  once  I  was  welcomed  into  the  gaj'  little  Bohemia  of  the 
lesser  gods,  the  happy  fellowship  of  seven  who  make  Tony 
Sarg's  marionettes  live  and  move. 

"It  was  Miss  Mick  who  welcomed  me  first,  the  Hettie  Louise 
Mick  whose  name  appears  on  the  program  as  the  one  who 
dramatized  for  puppet  performance  Thackeray's  old  fairy  story 
of  'The  Rose  and  the  Ring.' 

"I  wish  those  happy  chikken — aged  seven  to  seventy ^ — who 
laughed  so  gayly  over  the  tantrums  of  Princess  Angelica,  the 
gruffness  of  Countess  GruffanujJ — and,  indeed,  she  was — and  the 
off-with-his-head-  ishness  of  Captain  Cutasoff  Hedzoff,  could  have 
had  a  peep  behind  tho  scenes  as  I  did,  and  could  have  seen 
little  Miss  Mick,  drest  for  work  in  a  suit  of  lavender — well, 
I  guess  they  were  pajamas — glorified  and  rendered  decorative 
to  tile  /(ill  power,  and  most  becoming  to  a  small  authoress  with 
blond  hair. 

"And  there  was  Miss  Lillian  Owen,  dark  haired  and  green 
pajamed.  It  was  Miss  Owen,  an  artist,  wtio  painted  the  land- 
scape and  the  palaces  of  the  mimic  play,  who  drest  the  various 
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IN  THE  THEATRICAL  DOLL'S   HOUSE. 
Prince  Biilbo  resting  from  his  exertions  at  fruitless  love-making,  but  he  keeps  his  rose  and  saves  himself  from  execution. 


royalties,  and  even,  better  still,  put  arms  and  legs  and  heads  on 
them  and  brought  them  to  the  point  where  a  twitch  of  the  con- 
trolling wires  or  strings  should  bring  the  puppets  to  life. 

"And  then  there  was  Miss  Lucile  Arnold,  an  actress  on  the 
professional  stage,  puppeteering  for  the  sheer  joy  of  it,  and  de- 
lightfully picturesque  in  wide  black  trousers,  a  red  bloiise,  and  a 
truly  Bohemian  black  velvet  tam  with  a  tassel  over  one  ear. 
When  I  inquired  about  the  whyness  of  the  clothes  I  was  directed 
to  notice  the  little  ladders  up  and  down  which  the  puppeteers 
must  climb  to  their  work.  It's  no  place  for  a  perfect  lady  in 
skirts. 

"The  men  of  the  company  were  somewhat  less  picturesque,  as 
it  fell  to  their  lot  to  climb  under  and  climb  over  things  continually, 
and  Mr.  Searle,  the  artist,  who  acted  as  electrician,  and  Jacques 
Kingsland,  the  author,  who  set  the  scenery,  wei-e  practically  if 
unpicturesquely  drest  in  brown  overalls.  Mr.  Sarg  himself, 
the  illustrator,  who  is  the  moving  spirit  in  these  delightful 
revivals  of  an  ancient  art,  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  quite 
as  busy  as  any  one,  and  yet  not  too  busy  to  sit  down  on  a  tiiink 
and  sketch  for  me  the  puppet  hero  of  the  show. 

"It  fell  to  Mr.  Winthrop  Parkliurst  to  preserve  the  sartorial 
niceties.  He  was  the  entire  orchestra,  and  tho  he  was  unseen 
by  the  audience  he  presented  an  appearance  quite  as  correct 
as  any  member  of  any  symphony  orchestra  on  tour.  He  sat 
surrounded  by  tin  whistles  and  cocoa  nut  shells — now  I  wonder 
what  they  were  for?  I  never  did  find  out — I  forgot  to  ask  him, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment — a  megaphone,  an  African 
drum,  a  Chinese  windharp,  and  the  most  curious  little  young 
pipe-organ  I  ever  saw.  It  was  called  a  chromatic  celestophone, 
and  with  it  and  all  these  A^arious  other  things  he  produced  the 
strange  medley  of  sounds  that  came  from  behind  the  curtains, 
and  the  pretty  little  songs  were  his  own  composition 

"A  charming  little  tale  is  the  story  of  'The  Rose  and  the  Ring.' 
I  fancy  that  many  a  one  in  the  audience  went  home  and  dragged 
down  from  a  dusty  upper  shelf  a  long-neglected  volume  of 
Thackeray  to  read  again  the  dear  old  story.  Fairy  gifts  were 
the  rose  and  the  ring,  bringing  beauty  to  the  wearer,  beauty,  the 
most  potent  gift  of  the  gods,  and  Prince  Bulbo  had  the  good 
sense  to  keep  his  rose,  and  thus  save  himself  from  execution,  but 
haughty  Angelica  threw  hers  away,  and  it  passed  to  ugly  old 
Countess  Gruffanuff,  who  became  beautiful  right  before  our 
eyes. 

"I  promised  Miss  Owen  I'd  never  tell  the  secret  of  Countess 
Gruffy's  change  of  face— and  I'll  keep  my  word.  Indeed,  I 
thought  I  was  watching,  lynx-eyed,  and  tho  I  had  been  told  the 
secret,  I  wasn't  quite  quick  enough  to  see  for  myself  how  it  was 
done,  and  I'm  still  inclined  to  credit  it  all  to  magic  and  the 
ring. 

"  It  was  fun  to  watch  the  orderly  disorder  that  reigned  between 
scenes,  when  strong-armed  young  goddesses  were  seen  caiTying 
off  the  scenery  like  lady  Samsons  with  gates  of  Gaza.  Most 
efficient  scene-shifters  were  these  pajamed  young  persons.  Some- 
times I  watched  them  from  above  from  an  upper  box  which 
looked  down  into  the  very  heart  of  things  and  where  I  got  a 
friendly  wave  from  the  workers  now  and  then,  and  sometimes 


I  stood  on  the  stage  beside  some  one  of  the  puppeteers  who  was 
not  busy  at  the  moment  and  was  in  consequence  holding  the 
prompt-book. 

"Oh,  yes,  there  was  a  prompt-book,  and  sometimes  these 
Olympians  forgot  their  lines,  and  hastily  improvised  others  quite 
apropos,  giggling  over  it  aU  to  themselves,  and  apparently  en- 
joying tho  performance  quite  as  much  as  if  it  were  the  first 
time  they  had  done  it.  After  it  was  all  over  the  lesser  gods  had 
a  council  of  war,  and  the  orchestra  in  the  capacity  of  critic  called 
their  attention  to  all  the  mistakes  they  had  made,  and  they  were 
disclist  very  seriously  and  earnestly. 

"Indeed,  the  best  part  of  the  whole  thing,  that  which  pushes  its 
bright  spirit  straight  through  the  curtain  and  wins  the  audience 
from  the  first,  is  the  spontaneous  quality  of  it,  the  freshness,  the 
sincerity,  the  uncommercialism — it's  that  which  brings  out  the 
sweet  tinkle  of  children's  voices  and  children's  laughter  all  over 
the  audience,  that  calls  forth  the  chuckle  of  the  old  at  some 
memory  of  other  days  and  other  plays,  that  links  players  and 
puppets  and  people  in  one  harmonious  whole." 

If  this  were  merelj'  the  Punch  and  Judy  show  of  other  days, 
we  shouldn't  be  so  caught  by  it.  That  was  a  "show,"  but 
this  is  a  "theory,"  avers  Mr.  Block,  and  the  theory  is  the 
fearful  warning  to  actors  of  the  state  then*  art  has  reached.  He 
writes : 

"  It  is  strange  that  the  demand  for  simplicity  on  the  stage  has 
never  got  far  enough  to  reach  the  actor.  The  whole  business 
of  acting  for  years  seems  to  have  been  built  on  the  belief  that  the 
way  to  express  a  good  deal  was  to  do  a  good  deal  of  acting. 
The  decorators  have  realized  for  a  long  time  that  the  best  way 
to  say  a  good  deal  was  to  talk  very  little.  A  candlestick  here,  a 
doorway  there,  and  the  greedy  imagination  of  the  crowd-mind 
out  in  front  did  aU  the  miraculous  rest.  But  the  actor  never  got 
that  far.  He  had  two  extremes,  both  of  them  bad.  The  first 
of  these  was  to  create  a  wealth  of  business,  refreshing  in  its 
own  inventive  cleverness,  but  hea\T  enough  always  to  swamp 
the  part.  This  was  the  Bernhardt  style.  In  time  this  fell  into 
a  formula,  the  formula  of  Bernhardt  in  later  days.  Here  was 
the  husk,  warmed  paUidly  now  and  then,  but  still  a  taught  and 
habitual  gesture.  What  happens  sometimes  when  a  living  thing 
becomes  formulized,  the  paring  down  to  thinness,  somehow  has 
failed  to  happen  to  acting  when  it  has  become  set  in  a  mold. 
That  style  of  playing  always  has  the  air  of  being  as  florid  and 
ornate  as  it  had  when  it  was  alive.  In  both  cases  there  is  ab- 
sence of  not  only  simplicity  in  effect,  but  even  of  anj'  under- 
standing of  a  need  for  reaching  people  by  simple  means 

"The  chief  reason  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  puppet,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  always  undeniably  satiric,  is  that  it  never 
amplifies  any  portrait.  It  merely  sketches  it.  Even  Tony 
Sarg's  realistic  lion,  in  'The  Rose  and  the  Ring,'  and  his  horse 
are  sketchy  suggestions  when  they  are  in  action.  His  princes 
and  princesses  and  the  whole  royal  crew  make  the  barest  out- 
line of  human  beings  in  action,  and  yet  the  simplicity  of  their 
suggestion  is  \agorous  and  telling." 


TURKISH   EFFICIENCY  IN   STARVING   ARMENIA 


AN  OVERWHELMING  HUMAN  TRAGEDY  is  being 
/-\  enacted  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  world  seems  to  be 
-*•  -*-  unaware  of  it.  Hunger  is  present  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  but  none  is  hungrier  than  Armenia.  Starvation  is 
added  to  the  other  ills  suffered  by  the  Armenian  nation  so 
that  those  who  remain  after  the  Turkish  biiteheries  are  wasting 
away  from  lack  of  food.  "The  Turk  and  his  racial  confederates 
are  carrj-ing  forward  with  growing  efficiency  the  pohey  of 
extermination  developed  during  the  war  by  the  method  of 
starvation,"  and  to  this  are  aheadj'  added  typhus  and  the  pre- 


A  report  received  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  from  Dr.  G.  H.  T. 
Main,  president  of  Grinnoll  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  now  serving 
the  American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  SjTian  Relief  as  Com- 
missioner to  the  Caucasus,  was  communicated  through  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  Washington.  Presbyterians  regard  Dr. 
Main  as  "conservative  and  judicial  rather  than  emotional  in 
temperament,"  and  the  message  thus  acquires  greater  force: 

"I  have  been  handhng  refugees  concentrated  along  the  former 
boundarj^-line  between  Russian  and  Turkish  Armenia.  Alex- 
andropol,   a  large  center,  and  Ejchmiadzin,  a  small  one,  are 

typical.     In    the    one    are 


CojJ.vrj^lilcii  l'>  the  liitci-liational  Film  ^fcrvioe. 

FIRST  TRAIN   WITH  AMERICAN   RELIEF  FOR   ARMENIA. 

The  American  Commission  here  pictured  have  train-loads  of  suppUes,  and  in  distributing  them  gatlier  infor- 
mation for  further  worlc  in  this  stricken  country. 


monitory  signs  of  cholera.  The  call  comes  from  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Foreign  Missions  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
American  Committee  for  Armenian-Sjo-ian  Relief.  With  the 
cessation  of  active  hostilities  the  suffering  of  this  nation  is  by 
no  means  abated.  Indeed,  the  Turkish  officials  who  drove 
this  nation  into  exile  and  death  see  before  them  their  still 
unfinished  program  and  without  help  from  the  Allies  and  America 
in  particular  the  end  will  be  reached.  The  cold-blooded  adop- 
tion of  this  program  by  the  Turks  is  revealed  in  the  words  of  a 
Turkish  official  in  1916,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
by  Mr.  Montefiore  Judelsohn,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
long  term  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Near  East.     The  Ottoman  official  is  laconic  and  deadly: 

"One  hundred  years  ago  we  had  a  Greek  question  and  a 
Servian  question  and  a  Wallachian  question.  The  result  was 
Greece,  Servia,  and  Roumania.  Fifty  years  ago  we  had  a 
Bulgarian  question.  The  result  was  Bulgaria.  In  1910  we 
had  an  Albanian  question.  The  nssult  was  Albania.  To-day 
we  have  an  Armenian  question — but  we  will  have  no  Armenia. 
Wo  are  going  to  scattcir  the  Armenians,  dismember  their  cities — 
and  there  will  be  no  Armenian  nation.  Armenia  will  be  part  of 
the  Turkish  Empu-e." 


68,000  refugees  by  actual 
census  at  our  bread-  and 
soup-kitchens.  In  the  other 
there  are  7,000.  Refugees 
have  streamed  into  these 
places  hoping  to  find  it  pos- 
sible to  cross  the  border  into 
their  former  homes  in  Turk- 
ish Armenia,  near  Kars. 

"Concentration  at  these 
two  places  and  many  others, 
without  food  or  clothing, 
and  after  a  winter  of  exile 
in  the  Caucasus  and  be- 
yond, has  produced  a  con- 
dition of  horror  unparalleled 
among  the  atrocities  of  the 
Great  War. 

"On  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andropol  on  the  day  of  my 
arrival,  192  corpses  were 
picked  up.  This  is  far  be- 
low the  average  per  day. 
One-seventh  of  the  refugees 
are  dying  each  month.  At 
Ejchmiadzin  I  looked  for  a 
time  at  a  refugee  burial. 
Seven  bodies  were  thrown  in- 
discruninately  into  a  square 
pit  as  carrion  and  covered 
with  the  earth  without  any 
suggestion  of  care  or  pity. 

"As  I  looked  at  the  work- 
men I  saw  a  hand  protrud- 
ing from  the  loose  earth.  It 
was  a  woman's  hand,  and  seemed  to  be  stretched  out  in  mute  ap- 
peal. To  me  this  hand  reaching  upward  from  the  horrible  pit 
symbolized  starving  Armenia.  The  workmen  told  me  that  the 
seven  in  this  pit  were  the  first  load  of  thirty-five  to  be  brought 
out  from  the  village  that  morning.  The  cart  had  gone  back  for 
another  load. 

"The  refugees  dare  not  go  forward.  They  halt  on  the  border- 
land of  their  homo.  The  Turk,  the  Kurd,  and  the  Tatar  have 
taken  possession  of  their  land  and  will  hold  it  by  force  of  arms. 
A  line  almost  like  a  battle-line,  from  the  Black  Sea  region,  where 
is  located  the  Southwestern  Republic  with  Kars  as  its  capital, 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  Baku  is  the  capital  of  the  Azerbaijan 
Republic,  together  with  a  hne  of  Turks,  Kurds,  and  Tatars 
between  these  two  extremes,  holds  the  refugees  where  they  are. 
The  total  number  is  more  tlian  330,000.  To  these  nmst  bo  added 
the  local  inhal)itants,  also  suffering  indescribable  hardships. 

"The  Allied  forces  on  the  Turkish  side  are  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  dominate  the  situation.  The  only  .solution  is  a  con- 
siderable numl)er  of  troops  to  bo  used  as  a  i)oli('ing  force  sup- 
plied by  a  mandatory  power.  Many  Armenian  soldiers  would 
be  available  for  such  service.  Such  action  must  unhappily 
await  the  findings  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  the  votes  of 
governing  bodies.  Every  moment  of  delay  means  enlargement 
of  existing  horrors. 

"The  Armenian  Republic  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  line  and 
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our  roliof  committoo  worldng  top;othor  aro 
not  ;il)lo  adoqiuiloly  to  f<»<i(l  tlio  mfufifCMis. 
Meanwhile  seediufj  time  is  hero  and  passintj. 
Another  season  of  famine  is  inevitable  un- 
less there  is  iniraodiato  action  by  some  com- 
pelliog  power." 

Dr.  Main  has  committed  the  Anieriean 
Oovernmout  to  save  what  remains  of  the 
nation  and  asks  if  his  plea  will  be  in  vain: 

"At  this  last  moment  ean  Christian  civi- 
lization do  something:  to  restore  and  heal? 
In  the  emergency  I  have  told  the  officials  of 
the  Armenian  Republic  that  our  committee 
would  take  over  the  orphanages  until  some 
mandatory  power  is  given  authority  to  assist 
in  establishing  order  and  giving  financial 
stability  to  the  peoples  concerned.  This 
move  on  my  part  I  firmly  believe  is  demanded 
by  the  conditions  and  by  the  most  elemen- 
tary principles  of  humanity. 

"Should  our  Government  delay  in  reaching 
out  a  helping  hand  to  these  suffering  people? 
The  question  of  political  expediency  ought  to 
be  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  this  world 
catastrophe.  These  people  look  to  America. 
Our  Government  is  under  moral  obligations 
to  respond." 

POGROMS    EXPECTED    IN 
RUSSIA  AND   POLAND 


VIOLENT  OUTBREAKS  against  the 
Jews  of  Petrograd  are  to  be  looked 
for  at  any  time  that  the  Bolshevik 
dominance  weakens,  says  the  London  Morning  Post,  basing  its 
statements  on  reUable  information  coming  as  late  as  March. 
Such  outbursts  are  already  reported  from  Poland,  Roumania, 
and  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the  Washington  correspondent  of  The 
American  Hebrew  (New  York),  Mr.  Reuben  Fink,  complains 
that  "none  of  these  countries,  and  especially  Amalekite  Poland, 
have  given  any  heed  at  all  to  the  Jewish  protests  and  vigorous 
complaints  against  these  massacres."  The  Morning  Post  article 
dealing  with  the  Petrograd  situation  says: 

"How  far  the  Jews  were  behind  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
and  how  far  they  are  responsible  for  its  horrors,  is  stiU  a  matter 
of  discussion.  That  they  have  profited  by  it  is  beyond  dispute. 
The  eivil  administration  of  the  country  is  entirely  in  their  hands, 
tho  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  and  Navy  they  are  conspicuously 
absent.  There  are  a  certain  niimber  of  Jews  in  the  purely 
pohtical  post  of  regimental  commissary,  but  in  some  mysterious 
way  the  great  mass  of  Jews  has  entirely  avoided  military  service. 
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A  WHOLESALE  MURDERER, 

Ismael  Haki  Bey,  who  awaits  trial  by 
the  Allied  Commission,  having  been 
saved  by  British  Tommies  from  the 
vengeance  of  an  Armenian  mob. 


In  Petrograd  00  to  70  per  eent .  of  the  re- 
s|)<)nsibl()  posts  in  the  (Central  Food  Dei)art- 
nnsnt  are  held  by  Jews.  In  many  parts  of 
the  provinec^s  the  T'lirehasing  ('ommissions 
are  (^iilin^iy  composcrd  of  .Jews,  who  eontrol 
the  pricies.  'i'he  Russian  i)eoi)Ie  have  long 
remarked  that  in  ordinary  life  the  Jews  have 
succeeded  by  some  means  or  otJKir  in  avoid- 
ing lh<(  great(T  part  of  the  misery  suffered 
by  the  rest  of  the  population;  thus  a  Jew  is 
never  to  bo  seen  standing  in  a  food  cu(;; 
and  there  is  a  wide-sfmsad  belief  that  it  is 
his  race  which  is  resfjonsible  for  the  utter 
wretchedness  and  suffering  of  the  whohj 
nation.  It  is,  therefor<\  of  vital  im[)ortance 
that  tho  Allies  should  l)e  j)repared  for  the 
serious  developments  which  may  well  ari.so 
out  of  this  bitter  animosity." 

As  for  Poland,  Mr.  F'ink  says  that  ho 
warned  the  Polish  National  Committee  in 
Paris  some  time  in  January  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  "terrible  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  their  country"  might  react  against, 
the  Poles  themselves,  and  cause  their  down- 
fall even  before  they  had  an  opix>rtunity  to 
rise  in  their  newly  created  home.  Mr.  Fink's 
accusations  embrace  even  the  illustrious  Mr. 
Paderewski : 


"The  tricky  members  of  that  PoUsh 
committee  in  Paris,  through  the  mouth  of 
one  of  them,  the  former  confidential  sec- 
retary of  Paderewski,  attempted  in  every 
possible  way  to  evade  the  issue  and  prove 
their  complete  innocence.  The  audacity 
they  demonstrated  regarding  this  matter  is  almost  beyond 
conception.  While  they  were  willing  to  admit  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  the  practical  head  of  the  Polish 
nation,  the  man  behind  the  throne,  Mr.  Roman  Dmowski,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Ignace  Paderewski,  were  both  anti-Semitic  leaders 
of  the  worst  character  in  the  days  of  anti-Jewish  boycott  in 
Poland,  they  attempted  to  prove  that  these  leopards  have 
changed  their  spots.  Of  course,  it  was  aU  preposterous  and  so 
clearly  unbeUevable  that  we  hardly  need  to  .waste  any  more 
words  about  them." 

Polish  denials  of  the  Jewish  massacres  in  their  country  are 
divided  by  Mr.  Fink  into  four  different  classes: 

"Their  first  contention  is  that  it  is  not  the  Poles,  but  rather 
the  Ukrainians,  the  Russians,  and  other  nationalities,  who  make 
these  pogroms,  for  which  the  Poles,  therefore,  are  absolutely 
blameless.  In  a  letter  addrest  to  me  when  in  Paris  by  a  member 
of  that  committee  it  is  stated,  among  other  things:  'I  can  not 
make  myself  beheve   that  all  these  reports   are  true,  knowing. 
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SOME  WHO  ESCAPED  MASSACRE  NOW   REPATRIATED. 


They  are  the  ones  who  jumped  from  the  train  and  set  upon  Ismael  Haki  Bey,  who  had  sent  40,000  of  their  brethren  into  exile  and  death.    One 
of  his  feats  was  to  take  300  Armenian  orphans  from  an  asylum,  put  them  on  a  train,  and  Are  tlie  train.    All  perished. 
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as  I  do,  the  historic  spuit  of  tolerance  and  justice  of  the  Polish 
people  that  the^'  have  shown  at  aU  times  to  the  Jews  as  well  as 
to  other  nationalities.'  And  aU  this  he  wrote  at  the  very 
moment  when  almost  daily  reports  were  flashed  to  Paris  of  anti- 
Jewish  outbreaks  in  many  Pohsh  cities. 

"While  it  may  be  true  that  other  peoples  have  also  com- 
mitted excesses  against  the  Jews,  it  woidd  appear  rather  sus- 
picious that  practically  all  the  massacres  started  everj'where 
as  soon  as  the  Polish  armies  entered  the  to^\^ls  and  almost  at  the 
moment  when  the  Polish  Government  took  control  of  a  territory. 
It  is  at  least  coincident,  and  would  be  very  strong  circumstantial 
e\adence,  if  we  did  not  possess  the  actual  facts  and  data  to  sub- 
stantiate and  support  our  accusations. 

"It  is  claimed,  secondly,  by  the  committee  that  whenever 
disturbances  have  been  reported  in  Pohsh  cities  they  were  not 
intended  against  the  Jews,  as  Jews,  at  aU.  They  were  simply 
the  outcome  of  popular  anger  against  a  few  Jews,  the  richest  in 
the  community,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  these  war-times 
to  indulge  in  undue  profiteering.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
claim,  the  poor  Jews  w^ere  not  disturbed  at  all,  and,  again,  rich 
people  of  other  nationahties,  including  the  Poles  themselves, 
if  accused  of  similar  profiteering,  were  dealt  wdth  in  a  similar 
manner.  Thus  these  can  not  by  any  means  be  called  anti-Jewish 
outbreaks,  but  rather  antipi'ofiteering  crusades. 

"Here  again  w^e  clearh*  see  the  treacherous  Poles  attempting 
to  deny  that  which  has  been  well  established.  No  one  has 
heard  of  kiUing  and  murdering  people  by  the  himdreds  because 
of  antiprofiteering  charges.  Furthermore,  it  is  again  rather  sus- 
picious and  coincident  that  among  those  on  the  hsts  of  killed  and 
miu-dered  in  that  fashion  hardly  a  Pole  could  be  found.  It  is 
hardly  believable,  at  any  rate,  that  after  these  terrible  boycott 
days  there  could  be  found  any  appreciable  number  of  wealthy 
Jews.  All  the  lists  of  massacred  Jews  that  have  been  published 
here  and  in  Paris  show  that  practicallj-  all  the  sufferers  were 
poor  men,  women,  and  children,  who  died  as  mart\TS  for  their 
nation  and  reUgion." 

It  is  specious,  thinks  Mr.  Fink,  to  ignore  the  racial  motive 
for  these  Jewish  persecutions  and  attribute  them  to  the  Bol- 
shevik professions  of  the  \-ictims.     We  read: 

"The  third  claim  put  forward  by  the  Poles  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Jews  in  Poland  are  all  Bolsheviki  and  anti-Government 
people.  Thej'  fm-thermore  classify  the  Jews  into  'Russians' 
and  'Poles.'  The  latter  class  they  do  not  tkrow  into  the  Soviet 
column.  It  is,  therefore,  asserted  by  the  Polish  committee  that 
the  excesses  against  the  Jews  can  hardly  be  termed  as  anti- 
Jewish,  but  rather  as  anti-Bolshe\'ik.  They  insist  that  very 
strict  measures  have  been  taken  in  all  coimtries  against  these 
extreme  radicals,  and  that  Poland  is  no  exception  to  this  gener- 
ahty.  The  killing  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  Jews,  is  done  for  the 
protection  of  the  Polish  Government.  Of  course,  it  is  hardh' 
necessary  again  to  dispute  these  accusations  against  the  Jews, 
as  they  are  simply  put  forward  as  a  subterfuge  in  order  to  justify 
the  outrageous  attitude  and  acts  of  the  Polish  Government  and 
its  speakers.  It  seems  as  tho  this  accusation  against  the  Jews  is 
being  widely  published  through  the  medium  of  the  press  division 
of  that  committee  in  Paris.  It  may  be  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection to  state  that  the  head  of  this  bureau,  exposing  anti- 
Jewish  poison-gas  to  the  world, -is  an  American  Pole,  a  major 
in  the  American  Army  and  the  former  health  officer  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo.  It  has  been  inconceivable  for  me  aU  along  to  under- 
stand why  our  Government  has  been  tolerating  this  state  of 
affairs. 

"And,  finally,  the  committee  has  tried  to  elucidate  to  me  the 
distinction  between  'Polish'  and  'Russian'  Jews.  They  place 
all  the  blame  upon  the  latter  class.  It  is  they  who  have  been 
doing  their  best  to  '  Russify '  Poland  and  to  bring  alien  tendencies 
into  Poland  and  its  institutions.  If  any  outrages  do  occur  it  is 
alwaj's  intended  against  these  'Russian'  Jews,  and  not  others." 

Mr.  Fink  is  more  comprehensive  in  his  charges  when  he  says: 

"These  excuses  and  attempts  at  justification  on  the  part 
of  the  Polish  committee  in  Paris  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Polish  movement  in  the  French  capital  only. 
I  may  state  here  as  a  fact,  well  known  to  all  those  who  are 
acquainted  wdth  the  situation,  that  the  Polish  committee  in 
Washington  is  doing  exactly  the  same  work  and  along  tho 
same  lines." 

Conditions  that  point  to  the  terrors  of  starvation  also  for 
.lews  in  Poland  are  revealed  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Boris  D.  Bogen, 
issued  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Funds  for  Jewish 
War  Sufferers  and  published  in  the  press: 


"The  population  has  seen  and  felt  so  much  of  suffering  that 
it  has  become  calloused  to  hardship  and  to  want,  but  the  spec- 
tacle of  hundreds  of  starving  children,  of  women,  in  the  biting 
cold,  clad  only  in  the  scantiest  of  filthj-  rags,  and  of  men,  Ust- 
lessly  and  aimlessly  walking  the  streets  asking  for  bread,  has 
deeph-  affected  the  committee's  representatives." 

Writing  of  conditions  in  Warsaw,  Dr.  Bogen  says: 

"And  then  the  women,  %\-ith  their  careworn  faces,  drest  in 
God  knows  how  manj'  garments,  all  rags,  and  stiU  not  pro- 
tected from  the  cold.  It  is  only  incidentally  that  you  meet  a 
properly  clad  indi\idual.  In  the  poorest  district  the  houses 
are  a  horrible  sight — the  \sindows  ^Wthout  panes,  covered  with 
rags  and  paper — impossible  streets  and  still  more  impossible 
courts,  dirty,  dilapidated  entrances,  broken  steps.  Poverty- 
is  King  here 

"I  spent  only  one  day  in  Krakow.  I  met,  however.  Dr. 
Landau,  the  president  of  the  local  Gmina.  He  claimed  the 
conditions  are  bad,  and  that,  in  addition  to  their  usual  local 
wants,  they  are  burdened  now  with  the  care  of  about  five  hun- 
dred orphans  that  were  sent  there  from  the  Czecho-Slovak 
country.  I  am  sure  that  the  other  cities  in  Galicia  must  be  in 
terrible  distress  and  adequate  appropriations  should  be  made." 


THE   CHURCH    REFUSING  TO  "DECLINE" 

To  ONE  CLASS  the  Church  is  always  "dechning."  The 
wish  being  father  to  the  thought,  their  reply  to  the 
question,  "Is  the  Church  declining?"  would  instantly 
express  the  affirmative,  says  The  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver). 
This  class  is,  of  course,  of  "doubtful  size  because  inaccessible 
to  the  statistician."  It  looks  with  pity  on  the  section  of  the 
public  who  "stick  by  the  Church  tlurough  thick  and  thin; 
who  shut  their  eyes  to  its  shortcomings,  beUe^ing  that  the  good 
in  it  is  bound,  in  aU  circumstances,  to  more  than  offset  any  bad 
there  may  be  in  it."  The  question  to  church  people  seems  only 
"an  impertinence."  They,  in  then*  turn,  see  that  the  other  side 
are  "temperamentally  hostile  to  the  Church  regardless  of  the 
efficiency  of  its  administration,"  and  are,  "therefore,  prone  to 
believe  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  declining."  The  Rocky 
Mountain  News  points  to  a  tertium  quid — a  class  much  larger 
than  both  of  these  classes  combined,  found  outside  as  well  as 
inside  the  Church,  who — 

"By  no  means  believe  in  the  infallibilitj'  of  the  Church,  who, 
in  fact,  are  ever  ready  to  point  out  its  faults,  j-et  to  whom  any 
signs  of  its  decline  would  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

"It  was  doubtless  this  class  which  Bishop  Thomas  Nicholson, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  in  mind  when  recently, 
addressing  the  North  Indiana  Conference,  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  there  had  been  five-year 
periods  in  which  the  Church  gained  more  followers  than  in  the 
first  nine  centuries  of  its  existence. 

"The  number  of  members  gained  in  1917,  according  to  the 
Bishop,  was  six  times  as  many  as  in  1901.  A  table  prepared  by 
Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  for  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ, 
shows  the  growth  in  membership  of  the  thirty-three  Protestant 
denominations  represented  to  be  746,000  for  the  year  1917. 

"Moreover,  statistics  issued  by  the  Census  Department  at 
Washington  show  an  increase  in  the  decade  1906-1916  of  about 
25  per  cent,  for  the  eight  leading  denominations. 

"Whatever  else  is  happening  to  the  Church,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  not  declining  in  numbers.  There  is  evidence  as  well, 
tho  naturally  not  of  so  positive  a  character,  that  it  is  not  declining 
in  spirituality.  The  sums  raised  for  benevolence,  greater  not 
only  in  volume  but  per  capita  than  ever  before,  may  be  cited. 

"The  campaigns  being  waged  for  reconstructive  work  all  over 
a  war-wasted  world;  the  church-union  movement;  the  volun- 
tary agreement  between  certain  denominations  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  work  in  the  same  territory — all  this  indicates  that  the 
Church  has  heard  the  bugle-call  of  an  aroused  conscience. 

"Why  should  it  not?  Churchmen  to-day  are  not  hermits. 
The  man  who  occupies  a  pew  on  Sundaj'  is  in  the  counting-room, 
bank,  office,  shop,  or  factory  the  other  days  of  the  week.  Should 
he  as  merchant,  clerk,  manufacturer,  labor-unionist,  citizen, 
Republican,  or  Democrat,  be  lapped  by  the  new  currents  of 
thought,  and  yet  as  a  churchman  be  content  to  lie  in  a  stagnant 
pool?     It  would  be  a  strange  and  anomalous  condition. 

"Certainly,  there  is  no  such  chasm  between  sacred  and 
secular  affairs.     Church  membership  is  not  a  blindfold." 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 

style  :  cfood  metGriels  •  careful  leihrincj  .•  moderate  price 


You  want  the  style  right.  Style- 
plus  offer  the  correct  style  for  smart 
dressers,  young  or  less  young. 

You  want  the  materials  right. 
Only  substantial,  good  quality  mate- 
rials go  into  Styleplus.  Carefully 
tailored  to  yield   faithful  service. , 

You  want  the  price  right.  Our 
method  of  marking  each  suit  with 
the  price  at  which  it  is  to  sell  proves 
that  Styleplus  meet  all  comers 
successfully. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most 
cities  and  towns.  Write  for  Styleplus  booklet 
and  name  of  local  dealer. 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Copyright  igiQ 

H<  ni  y  Sonneborn 

&  Co.,  Inc. 


Founded  1849 


StyleplusQathes 

«25-S30-$35-S40 


mAOE  MARK  RF.OiSTE RED 


The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price" 


Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICA'S  ONLY  KNOWN-PRICED  CLOTHES 


I 


RECONSTRUCTION-PROBLEMS 


r    „ 


"NATIO?iS  IN  Rebirth"— <t  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 


] 


Editorial  Note  —  The  foUoicing  article  is  based  on  reports  received  from  all  parts  of  the   United  States  and  is  subinitted  to 
The  Literary  Digest  by   Mr.  William   McAndrew,   Associate  Superintendent  of  the  New   York  Department  of  Education. 


AMERICANISM   AT   ITS   SOURCE 


CONSCIOUS  AMERICANISM  is  one  great  growth  of  the 
war,  and  as  it  has  exerted  its  effect,  and  continues  to 
exert  it  in  the  adult  walks  of  life,  so  also  it  is  felt  in  our 
schools.  The  crying  need  for  it  and  for  education  in  the  spirit 
of  American  ideals  feecame  known  with  the  discovery  that  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  there  had  been  systematic  tamper- 
ing with  text-books  in  the  interests  of  German  propaganda. 
But  the  war  had  another  effect  on  our  educational  system, 
which  was  to  accentuate  the  prime  importance  of  the  history 
of  the  day.  That  our  educators  have' not  been  laggard,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  most  alert  and  enterprising  in  meet  ng  the  demands 
of  the  new  day  in  our  schools,  is  plain  from  the  opinions  which 
follow.  They  are  exprest  in  letters  from  pedagogical  authori- 
ties in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  have  been  submitted  to 
The  Literary  Digest  by  Mr.  William  McAndrew,  Associate 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  New  York 
City.  The  conclusions  he  draws  from  442  pages  of  direct  and 
personal  suggestion  for  training  our  school-children  in  American- 
ism are  principally  these: 

The  schools  of  the  nation  are  awake  to  the  need  of  a  more 
direct  attention  to  realizing  their  fundamental  function:  prepar- 
ation of  the  citizen. 

The  hope  that  by  diUgent,  hard  work  on  reading,  "wTiting, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  algebra,  history,  ciA'il  government,  and 
all  the  studies  in  the  curriculum  the  best  type  of  citizen  wiU  be 
produced  is  futile.  It  wiU  produce,  maybe,  a  scholar;  maybe 
a  self-seeker;  maybe  a  vote-shirker;  maybe  a  profiteer,  a 
civic  bandit;  but  it  is  only  an  incidental  contribution  to 
citizenship. 

To  produce  a  citizen,  the  schools  must  conceive  what  his 
characteristics  are  and  how  they  may  be  trained.  The  schools 
must  then  evise  such  studies  and  exercises  as  are  Ukely  to  train 
these  characteristics,  making  this,  and  not  scholarship  or  con- 
tinuing the  present  courses  of  study,  the  prime  consideration. 

This  is  best  done  by  councils  and  committees,  the  super- 
intendent keeping  the  human  product,  the  citizen,  prominent 
in  the  minds  of  his  committees  and  pulling  them  up  to  it  when 
they  fall  back  to  thinking  of  public  education  in  terms  of  school- 
tradition  instead  of  in  terms  of  citizen-making.  On  the  super- 
intendent devolves  the  task  of  shifting  the  school-motive  from 
individual  advantage  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  the  larger  purpose  of 
general  welfare.  Roosevelt  deplored  that  neither  in  his  school- 
nor  college-training  was  this  idea  strcst. 

The  scheme  must  be  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  a  superin- 
tendent and  supervisors  to  hold  teachers  to  a  definite  service,  or 
New  York's  experience  of  paying  teachers  whom  it  afterward 
finds  teaching  anti-Americanism  may  be  repeated,  or  the 
experience  of  many  of  the  respondents  to  tliis  caiiA-ass  will  be 
paralleled,  that  of  finding  that  some  teacher  will  be  more 
wedded  to  the  grammar  she  has  learned  than  to  the  new  service 
of  training  in  American  citizenship.  "We  must  guard,"  says 
Superintendent  Boynton,  Ithaca,  "against  a  peculiar  danger  of 
our  profession,  that  of  using  an  educational  position  as  a 
mattre^ss." 

To  know  that  the  .school  system  is  regularly  and  adequately 
meeting  this  demand  is  the  most  important  duty  of  a 
superintendent. 

CONTI'NUANCE  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE— Public  service  ren- 
dered by  the  schools   during  the  war   has   left   an   ineffaceable 


impression,  it  may  be  asserted  from  the  general  tone  of  the 
majority  of  repUes  received.  From  it  results  an  impetus  to 
educators  to  protract  school  effort  in  ci^•ic  and  national  affairs. 
Lessons  learned  in  war-time  have  made  so  deep  an  impress  on 
om-  educators  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  in  Chicago  the  greater  time  of  the  m  mbers 
was  devoted  to  what  may  be  termed  "war's  reconstruction" 
of  educational  aims  and  deals.  When  the  great  wave  of  Red- 
Cross  activity  rose,  according  to  the  admission  of  many  school- 
directors,  the  fear  was  felt  taat  the  even  tenor  of  school-work 
would  be  sadly  disorganized.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  found 
Red-Cross  work  re^atalized  the  body  and  soul  of  the  schools. 
"I  intend  to  keep  this  new  and  powerful  interest  aUve,"  avers 
Superintendent  Reed,  of  Louisville,  while  Principal  Winner, 
of  Pittsburg,  has  learned  that  war  has  thrust  upon  teachers,  as 
the  most  important  of  educational  obligations,  "personal 
responsibility  for  the  training  of  pupils  in  ci^-ic  duties."  The 
actuality  of  war  and  its  lessons  makes  Superintendent  Moore, 
of  the  Leavenworth  schools,  rejoice  that ' '  we  have  begun  to  train 
men  to  live  for  the  common  good  instead  of  telling  them  how  men 
used  to  live."  "We  have  learned  from  war,"  observes  Superin- 
tendent Wiggers,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  that  "we  must  have  democracy 
in  education  as  well  as  in  government,  and  that  we  must  make 
both  a  real  service  to  the  people,  not  a  perpetuation  of  old 
forms."  Educators  are  now  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  "big 
questions  of  the  day"  should  be  "a  habitual  study,"  says 
Principal  Schaus,  of  Kansas  City,  who  considers  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  "imminent  duties  of  citizenship"  was  formerly 
"too  incidental,  perhaps  accidental."  The  "fine  energy"  of 
national  consciousness  roused  by  the  war  it  would  be  wasteful 
to  lose,  asserts  Principal  Becker,  of  Baltimore,  who  points  out 
that  the  objective  must  be  transferred  from  war-ser^-ice  to 
peace  service.  To  lose  this  energy,  he  adds,  would  be  a  waste 
not  only  to  schools,  but  also  to  communities.  But  that  there 
has  been  a  recession  of  the  war-wave  of  school-effort  since  the  ar- 
mistice was  declared  is  noted  by  Superintendent  Hill,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  who  shouts  the  tocsin  call  to  educators,  "We  must 
not  fall  back."     Superintendent  Francis,  of  Columbus,  Avrites: 

"War-service  showed  that  in  a  national  crisis  the  school  is  a 
natural  drill-ground  for  civic  virtue  and  service.  This  was  the 
original  American  idea  leading  to  free  schools.  For  this,  and 
not  for  grammar  or  geometry  or  scholarship  or  college  prepar- 
ation, the  public,  in  theory,  taxes  itself  for  its  schools.  If, 
after  the  crisis  is  past,  we  should  slump  back  into  merely  cover- 
ing a  course  of  study  designed  to  polish  a  pupil  or  to  feed  his 
selfish  appetite  for  rising  above  his  fellows,  we  shall  miss  the 
greatest  opportunity  that  has  come  to  living  teachers.  To 
produce  a  citizen  was  the  idea  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
and  the  other  original  proponents  of  free  schools  had  in  mind. 
What  the  crisis  has  revived  we  must  make  continuous." 

A  contrast  between  the  German  and  the  American  idea  of 
government  vividly  illuminates  the  situafon  as  it  is  seen  by 
Superintendent  Kelly,  of  Binghamton  (N.  Y.),  who  tells  us 
that  "the  German  idea  is  that  the  great  questions  of  the  age 
are  to  be  solved  not  by  votes  of  majorities,  but  by  blood  and 
iron.  The  American  idea,  voiced  by  Lincoln  in  the  same  year 
with  Bismarck's  famous  dictum,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Gettys- 
burg speech,  that  not  by  blood  and  iron,  but  by  votes  of  the 
l)eople,  are  the  great  question>  of  the  age  to  be  decided.  On 
the  schools  dev'olves  the  duty  of  producing  men  and  women 

{Continued  on  page  11.3) 
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HISTORY  OF  CADILLAC  CAR 

U.  S.  No.  11661— Type  53,  Year  of  1915 


Js  posted  with  the  car   in   the   Automobile   Show,  32nd 
Division,  A.  E.  F.,  Rengsdorj,  Germany,  March  16, 1919 


THIS  car  was  first  put 
into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Army  on 
September  20,  1915,  when  it  was 
assigned  to  Frederick  Funston, 
then  commanding  the  Southern 
Department  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas, 

During  the  Mexican  campaign, 
it  was  used  by  General  Funston 
practically  all  the  time. 

After  the  death  of  General 
Funston,  the  car  was  assigned 
to  General  John  J.  Pershing, 
who  used  the  car  until  he  was 
sent  overseas. 

The  car  was  then  turned  over 
to  the  new  Commander  of  the 
Southern  Department,  General 
James  Parker,  in  April,  1917. 

When  General  Parker  proceeded 
overseas,  he  turned  the  car  over 
to  General  William  G.  Haan, 
who  relieved  him  of  command 
of  the  Thirty-second   Division. 

General  Haan  secured  permission 
to  take  this  car  with  him  to 
France.  March  6,  1918,  it  was 
unloaded  from  ship  at  Brest. 

In  May,  1918, the  car  was  turned 
over  to  Lieut.  Col.  John  H. 
Howard,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
G-1,  the  General  having  received 
a  closed-body  Cadillac  for  his 


use.  Lieut.  Col.  Howard  took 
this  car  through  the  actions 
in  the  Alsace  sector,  through 
the  attack  and  advance  from 
Chateau  Thierry  to  Fismes,  on 
the  Vesle  River;  through  the 
attack  and  advanqe  in  the 
Chemin  des  Dames,  north  of 
Soissons;  and  through  the 
opening  action  in  the  Argonne 
Forests.  On  September  27, 
1918,  the  car  was  turned  over  to 
Major  Robert  Connor,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  G-1,  succeeding 
Lieut.  Col.  Howard. 

During  the  advance  through  the 
Argonne, the  attack  and  advance 
on  the  Meuse  River  north  of 
Verdun,  and  for  the  advance  of 
the  Division  into  Germany  after 
the  Armistice  was  signed,  as  part 
of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  this 
car  was  used  by  Major  Connor. 

This  car  is  still  in  use  in  the 
Division,  being  now  one  of 
the  cars  used  by  the  Division 
Quartermaster. 

Following  is  the  record  of  the  car 
as  determined  from  the  records 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Officer  of  the  32nd 
Division,  and  from  questioning 
drivers  who  have  operated  the 
car.  The  record  is  substantially 
correct. 


This  car  was  first  overhauled  in  August,  1916,  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  A  new  top  was  put  on,  and  the 
upholstering  was  replaced. 

In  December,  1917,  this  car  was  overhauled  at  Camp 
MacArthur,  Waco,  Tex.  The  car  was  re-painted,  and  a  new 
set  of  seat  covers  put  on.  In  September,  1918,  the  car  was 
overhauled  in  the  Overhaul  Park  No.  2  at  St.  Quen,  Pans, 
France.  A  complete  overhaul  was  given,  all  bearings,  etc., 
being  tested.  There  was  practically  no  replacement  of  parts, 
except  piston  rings  and  one  front  wheel  inner  bearing. 

MILEAGE— Total  mileage,  up  to  and  including  March  12, 
1919,  was  98,54^  miles. 

Fuel  Consumption— Total  Fuel-consumption  up  to 
and  including  March  15,  1919,  was  10,024  gallons— average 
9.83  miles  per  gallon. 

Oil  Consumption— Total  oa  consumption,  up  to 

and  including  March  15,  1919,  was  164.5  gallons— average 
599.03  miles  per  gallon. 


CADILLAC    MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY^  DETROIT,  M  ICH. 
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Copyriprht  l''lJ    h\   Ih     (.      lynr  lire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Gaining  6,300  Miles 

by  Proper  Inflation 


LONG  before  they  had  delivered  the  mileages  every- 
one expects  from  Goodyears,  two  tires  on  a  heavy 
eight -cylinder  car  blew  out.  The  car-owner,  Mr. 
Ralph  Booth,  took  them  to  a  Goodyear  Service  Station 
near  his  office,  on  West  27th  Street,  New  York.  The 
Service  Station  Dealer  examined  them,  asked  Mr. 
Booth  to  wfiat  pressures  they  had  been  inflated,  and 
then  proved  that  according  to  the  inflation  charts  the 
tires  should  have  carried  at  least  fifteen  pounds  more 
air.  Mr.  Booth  wasn't  quite  convinced,  but  he  put  on 
two  new  Goodyears  and  kept  them  properly  inflated. 
These  tires  have  already  given  6,300  MORE  miles  than 
the  under-inflated  ones  and  look  good  for  as  many 
more.  Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station,  or  write  to 
Akron,  for  Lesson  3  of  the  Goodyear  Conservation 
Course — telling  how  to  gain  mileage  by  proper  in- 
flation. 

UNDERINFLATION   shortens  by  thousands 
of  miles  the  life  of  the  best  of  tires. 

Without  proper  air-support  the  tire  walls  have 
to  bend  and  flex  sharply  and  constantly. 

The  extreme  bending  and  flexing  of  side-walls 
without  sufficient  air-support  generates  excessive 
heEt  at  the  flexing  points. 

This  heat  acts  on  the  rubber  in  and  between  the 
plies,  making  it  lifeless  and  brittle. 


The  plies  separate  on  the  shoulder  of  the  tire,  and 
from  chafing  against  each  other  soon  lose  their 
strength. 

Then  the  inner  plies,  which  are  most  quickly 
aff"ected,  are  fractured — the  tube  is  pinched  be- 
tween the  rough  edges  of  the  break,  and  a  blow-out 
follows. 

0  0  0 

IN  certain  cases,  however,  where  the  damage  is 
not  too  great  and  the  weakened  fabric  carcass 
has  not  actually  broken,  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealers  find  that  by  applying  a  Goodyear  Reliner 
the  tire  can  be  made  to  deliver  a  thousand  and 
more  additional  miles. 

But  consistent  attention  to  proper  inflation  would 
save  many  thousands — at  no  expense  whatever. 

Find  out  just  what  pressures  your  tires  should 
carry  by  asking  your  Goodyear  Service  Station — 
or  by  sending  to  Akron — for  Lesson  3  of  the  Good- 
year Conservation  Course. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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CURRENT    '     POETRY 
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IN  "Sorviee  and  Sacrilico,"  tlie  third 
volume  of  verse  by  Corinno  Roosevelt 
Robinson,  the  dominatinf?  tone  is  one  of 
distinjifuished  and  spirited  personality. 
This  is  especially  in  evidence  in  poems 
suggested  by  war-occasions.  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson's epigrammatic  tributes  to  actors 
of  the  day,  of  which  there  are  many,  are 
graceful  and  apposite.  The  latter  pages 
of  the  book,  which  is  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  contain  a  series  of  humor- 
ous poetic  addresses  to  officers  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  America,  which  were 
written  for  the  annual  dinner  of  this 
organization.  Parenthetically,  it  may  be 
stated  here  that  the  Poetry  Society  of 
America  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  volume 
of  poetry  by  an  American  author,  published 
in  the  year  1918,  will  be  awarded  by 
Columbia  University  early  in  June.  The 
jury  of  award  consists  this  year  of  William 
Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale  University;  Richard 
Burton,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota; 
and  Sara  Teasdale  Filsinger.  Any  volume 
which  the  jury  is  desired  to  consider  should 
be  sent,  with  a  note  stating  that  fact, 
to  the  Secretary'  of  Columbia  University. 
Readers  of  these  columns  who  may  wish 
to  compete  will  please  bear  in  mind  that 
no  volume  of  verse  should  be  sent  to  The 
Literary  Digest,  but  to  the  Secretary  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  as 
just  stated. 

Two  of  the  most  touching  poems  in 
Mrs.  Robinson's  volume  are  devoted  to  her 
brother,  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt.  We 
quote — 

TO  MY  BROTHER 

By  Cortnne  Roosevelt  Robinson 

I  loved  you  for  your  loving  ways. 
The  ways  that  many  did  not  know ; 
Altho  my  heart  would  beat  and  glow 

When  Nations  crowned  you  with  their  bays. 

I  loved  you  for  the  tender  hand 

That  held  my  own  so  close  and  warm, 
I  loved  you  for  the  winning  charm 

That  brought  gay  sunshine  to  the  land. 

I  loved  you  for  the  heart  that  knew 

The  need  of  every  little  child ; 

I  loved  you  when  you  turned  and  smiled — 
It  was  as  tho  a  fresh  wind  blew. 

I  loved  you  for  your  loving  ways, 
The  look  that  leapt  to  meet  my  eye. 
The  ever-ready  sympathy, 

The  generous  ardor  of  your  praise. 

I  loved  you  for  the  buoyant  fim 
That  made  perpetual  hoUday 
For  all  who  ever  crossed  your  way. 

The  liighest  or  the  humblest  one. 

I  loved  you  for  the  radiant  zest. 

The  thrill  and  a;lamour  that  you  gave 
To  each  glad  hour  that  we  could  save 

And  garner  from  Time's  grim  behest. 

I  loved  you  for  your  loving  ways — 
And  just  because  I  loved  them  so, 
And  now  have  lost  them — thus  I  know 

I  must  go  softly  all  my  days! 

"And  so  Valiant  for  Truth  passed  over, 
and  all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him  on 
the  other  side."  This  inspiring  sentence 
from  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  it  will  be 
remembered ,  was  the  closing  one  of  Senator 
Lodge's  eloquent  and  affectionate  tribute  in 
the  Senate  to  his  lifelong  friend.  Mrs. 
Robinson  uses  it  as  the  theme  of  the 
following  lines: 


VALIANT   FOR   TRUTH 

By  Coiunne  Roosevelt  Roiiinson 

Valiant  for  Truth  has  gone.     Alasl  that  he  has 
loft  us. 
Valiant  for  Truth,  the  loader  that  we  love. 
Where  shall  we  find  his  like?     Grim  death,  thou 
hast  bereft  us 
Of  that  great  force  that  lifted  us  above. 

Valiant  for  Truth,  thy  voice  rang  strong,  and  clear, 

and  loudly, 

We  had  not  borne  to  have  its  accents  fail; 

Nor   would    we    choose,    O    Knight,    that    thou 

shouldst  go  less  proudly 

Ardent  and  young,  upon  the  last,  long  trail. 

What  tho  we  stumble  lilindly  over   ways   that 
darken. 
We  are  not  worthy  if  we  do  not  fare 
Forth  to  the  West,  where  still  thy  voice  calls  us 
to  harken — 
Up  to  the  heights,  and  we  shall  meet  thee  there. 

"Valiant    for    Truth    has    come,"    thus    all    the 
trumpets  sounded, 
"Valiant  for  Truth,  who  faltered  not,  nor  feU; 
Fearless  he  rode  the  trail,  the  last  long  trail  im- 
bounded, 
Rode  to  the  final  goal,  where  all  is  well!  " 

The  sympathy  and  imagination  of  a 
child's  mind  are  happily  pictured  in  lines 
written  for  a  benefit  for  the  "Enfants  de  la 
Frontiere"  in  1917: 

IN  BED 

By  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson 

When  evening  comes 

And  I'm  in  bed 

And  mother  sits  and  sings 

And  holds  my  hand 

And  strokes  my  head, 

I  think  of  all  the  things 

That  I  have  heard — 

Can  they  be  true? — 

That  children  just  Uke  me 

Are  cold  and  lost  and  hungry,  too. 

In  lands  across  the  sea? 

They  say  they  wander  in  their  fright 
All  dumb  with  cold  and  dread; 
And  when  I  think  of  them  at  night 
I  want  to  hide  my  head 
Upon  my  mother's  gentle  arm 
That  holds  me  close  and  stiU, 
And  seems  to  promise  that  no  harm 
Can  ever  come,  or  ill. 

And  then  I  hear  my  mother's  voice 

So  tender  in  a  prayer, 

"  Dear  God,  may  all  the  girls  and  boys 

Who  wander  'Over  There' 

Be  brought  for  kindly  sheltering 

To  those  who  crave  to  give, 

And  they  who  mourn  shall  learn  to  sing 

And  they  who  die  shall  Uve." 

And  when  the  prayer  is  done  I  sleep 
So  stUl  without  a  sound. 
And  dream  no  Uttle  child  shall  weep 
And  all  the  lost  are  found! 

The  soul  of  a  house  is  visioned  simply 
and  appealingly  in  the  verses  that  follow: 

THE  OLD  HOUSE 

By  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson 

The  old  House  on  the  Hill 
Has  harbored  many  a  fire — 
Keen  heart  and  young  desire, — 

All  silent  now  and  still! 

The  old  House  on  the  Hill 
Behind  its  sheltering  walls 
Held  Joy  that  Hope  recalls 

And  love  that  hearts  fulfil. 


The  old  House  on  llic  Hill 
Hurinouiits  tho  flyiiiK  y(!ars, 
Fit  frame  for  sinilcH,  or  tears. 

Strong  shield  for  good  or  ill. 

The  old  Tlotiso  on  the  Hill 
Still  liarbors  many  a  fire. — 
New  lives,  l)ut  old  dosiro — 

Soon  silent,  too,  and  still  I 

The  surene.ss  and  finish  of  Clinton 
Scollard's  poetic  medium  are  evidenced  in 
lines  entitled  "High  Noon  at  Salb," 
which  we  quote  from  II  Carroccio,  an 
Italian  monthly  review  published  in  New 
York.  The  episode  of  the  poem  reveals 
sharply  the  contrast  in  Italian  cities  before 
the  war  and  since.  Travelers  will  recall 
that  Sal6  is  a  town  on  the  west  side  of 
Lago  di  Garda,  fourteen  miles  east  of 
Brescia,  and  that  it  is  noted  for  some 
interesting  churches.  The  memory  of  one 
of  these  no  doubt  stimulated  Mr.  Scollard's 
invention  in  the  following  lines: 

HIGH  NOON  AT  SALO 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

Over  the  roofs  of  Said  the  high  noon, 
And  all  the  air  aswoon. 

The  amber  air  that  ripens  the  round  grapes 
Within  Lake  Garda's  coves  and  on  its  capea. 
The  gossips  drowsy;  in  the  little  square 
Where  the  facade  of  Santa  Maria  towers. 
And  where  its  bells  mark  off  the  gliding  hours, 
A  group  of  lads  in  frolic; — sun-brown  hair, 
And  sun-brown  faces,  limbs,  and  sun-brown  feet. 
And  laughing  lips  without  a  hint  of  care; 
Then  I,  a  wanderer,  strolUng  up  the  street. 
And  chancing  on  them  there. 
One  youth,  the  one  most  fleet, 
Pounces  upon  me,  clutches  at  my  coat. 
"Sujnore,  come!     Signore,  come!"  he  cries. 
An  eager  light  within  his  up-raised  eyes. 
Eyes  like  deep  purple  shades  when  daylight  dies, 
"C-ome,  and  see  Santa  Maria!" 

Who  could  say 
To  this  persuasive  cicerone,  "Nay!" 
And  mar  the  liquid  note 
Of  this  entreatment?     So  lie  led  the  way. 
Lifting  the  leathern  curtain  at  the  door 
With  all  the  sylvan  grace  of  a  young  faun. 
Gone,  on  a  sudden,  the  day's  radiance,  gone 
The  heaviness  of  heat; 

Within  was  twiUght,  faint  and  cool  and  sweet. 
And  a  great  silence  wherethrough,  presently. 
Broke  a  clear  voice,  the  lad's.     It  seemed  to  me 
As  mellow  as  an  organ;  yea,  it  grew, 
As  raptiu-e  does  in  music,  from  the  tlrin 
And  mounting  treble  of  the  violin 
(That  had  its  birth  in  Salo)  to  the  deep 
Reverent  profimdo  of  a  cello  chord: 
He  knew  each  shrine  and  altar,  and  he  knew 
Every  madonna  draped  in  lovely  hue 
(The  Divine  Shepherd  caring  for  His  sheep). 
And  every  saint  that  worshiped  the  young  Lord. 
At  last  we  passed  again  into  the  light, 
The  quiet  old  piazza,  dazzling  bright; 
And  wth  obeisance  suave 
For  what  I  gave, 

"Addio! — graziel — graziel"  said  he. 
Shyly  and  smilingly. 

Since  then,  that  noon  in  Said,  the  fleet  years 
Have  slipt,  on  swaUow  flight. 
Into  the  past's  ine\itable  night. 
But  StUl  upon  mine  ears 
Falls  the  boy's  golden  voice; 
StUl  can  I  see  his  face, 

With  aU  its  glamoxu-  and  with  all  its  grace. 
And  well  I  know  that  he  has  made  his  choice. 
Somewhere  on  the  Piave  line  his  cries 
In  exultation  rise — 

"Viva  Italia!"     Such  souls  as  he 
In  the  red  stress  of  conflict  do  not  fail ; 
And  tho  he  kiss  the  Grail. 
His  sacrifice  wiU  be 

For  freedom,  and  so  here  I  bid  him  hail ; 
Hail  unto  him,  and  haU  to  Italy! 


AS  TO  SOME    OF    THE    WAR'S    VITAL 
ASPECTS 

Hobbs.  William  Herbert.  The  World-War  and 
Its  ConseQuences.  8vo,  pp.  xvi-446.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  , 

The  lato  ex-President  Roosevelt,  whom 
our  author  calls  "the  vocalized  conscience 
of  the  American  people  in  the  greatest 
crisis  of  its  history,"  and  who  wrote  the 
introduction  to  this  volume,  there  says: 

"The  book  does  not  deal  with  the 
military  operations  of  the  war,  but  it 
states  with  entire  truthfulness  and  fairness, 
and  with  a  fearlessness  and  deep  insight 
which  are  beyond  praise,  exactly  what 
the  conditions  are  that  have  made  Ger- 
many a  menace  and  horror  to  the  whole 
world;  exactly  what  the  conditions  are 
that  led  to  this  nation's  culpable  failure 
to  perform  its  duty  during  the  first  two 
and  a  half  j-ears  of  the  v/orld-war;  and 
exactly  what  is  most  needed  at  the  present 
moment  from  this  nation  in  order  that 
it  may  do  its  national  and  international 
duty 

"I  repeat  that  there  is  no  book  pub- 
lished since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  which 
quite  so  well  deserves  a  place  on  the 
reading-table  of  every  wise  and  patriotic 
American." 

A  book  which  could  evoke  so  high  an 
encomium  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  raises 
expectation  of  something  vigorous  and 
virile.  Expectation  is  in  this  case  not 
disappointed.  Some  of  the  chapters,  con-; 
creted  out  of  evidence  and  a  measured 
indignation  by  this  professor  of  geology 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  one  who 
knows  his  German  and  his  Germany,  are 
as  sharp  as  flint  from  his  own  rocks  and  as 
tenacious  in  their  coherence  as  his  granite. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  preface  was 
signed  September  28,  1918,  and  the  intro- 
duction, October  15,  1918.  It  was  written 
therefore  before  the  end  of  the  war.  But 
it  is  fully  needed  now  "lest  we  forget"  in 
these  days  when  maudlin  pity  begins  to 
plead  in  behalf  of  the  poor  criminal  Hun 
who  won  his  deliberate  alternative  of 
Untergang  when  he  strove  avowedly  for 
Weltmacht  on  his  own  terms  and  in  his  own 
inimitable  fashion. 

Of  the  first  eleven  chapters,  all  but  one 
deal  with  the  backgrounds,  beginnings, 
progress,  and  methods  of  Germany's  war 
on  the  world.  To  those  who  have  read 
thoroughly  the  works  of  Beck,  Cheradame, 
Naumann,  Bernhardi,  Morgenthau,  Scott, 
and  others,  the  outlines  of  Professor 
Hobbs's  narrative  of  facts  are  familiar. 
Here,  however,  the  evidence  employed  is 
selected  for  its  weight  and  its  significance, 
and  the  whole  is  reenforced  by  later  testi- 
mony such  as  that  of  Lichnowsky,  Muehlon, 
and  Liebknecht.  The  n^sult  is  an  inescap- 
able conviction  of  German  cunning,  avarice, 
trickery,  intrigue,  betrayal  of  friendship, 
and  official  lying  otherwise;  unbe^lievable. 
The  author  quot(!S  much  oth(!r  t(*stimony, 
both  complementary  and  supplementary, 
some  showing  the  deliberate  concentration 
of  troops,  seven  miles  distant  from  the 
Western  frontier  at  the  point  where  the 
T(!Utons  entered  Luxemburg  early  in 
Juno,  1914,  and  the  preparations  there  and 
near  by  in  the  way  of  cantonments,  hos- 
pitals, and  the  like.  Our  own  Henry  Van 
Dyke  contributes  one  of  the  incidental 
pieces  of  testimony  to  this  effect. 

The  chapter  specifically  excepted  abovi) 
deals  with  "Our  Debt  to  France."     This 


is  an  example  of  foresight  that  has  had  its 
justification  in  these  daj's  of  the  Peace 
Congress,  when  France  has  had  to  contend 
(for  measures  assuring  her  of  safety  and  of 
partial  reparation)  almost  as  hard  as  she 
fought  for  her  life  during  the  war.  We 
need  to  remember  France's  sacrifice  while 
we  nurse  a  tenderness  toward  the  Teutons 
lest  they  become  Bolshevik,  and  thus  a 
menace  to  the  world — as  they  impudently 
threaten!  Some  of  Professor  Hobbs's 
declarations  are  notable.  "Let  no  one  be 
deceived  into  thinking,"  he  says,  "that  we 
have  not  been  fighting  the  German  people 
as  well  as  the  House  of  Hohenzollern." 
Of  the  "peaceful  penetration"  by  which 
commerce  and  banking  were  laid  under 
tribute  there  is  the  following:  "The  Paris 
Figaro  probably  exprest  fairly  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  in  France  when  it  said  that, 
bad  as  were  the  present  conditions,  it  was 
after  all  better  to  have  two  million  barbares 
casques  fighting  in  their  country  than  to 
have  fifteen  million  barbares  masques 
operating  peacefully  within  their  borders." 
On  the  Teutons'  educational  campaign  in 
other  countries  use  is  made  of  a  German 
official  pamphlet  and  of  revelations  by  our 
own  bureaus." 

"'Germany  wishes  to  educate  other 
countries  to  an  appreciation  of  things 
German.  Within  a  year,  or,  at  most,  within 
two  years,  we  shall  be  doing  this  by  send- 
ing to  foreign  newspapers  articles  which 
will  instruct  the  world  about  Germany. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  advisable  to  send  them 
directly  from  our  own  bureau;  it  is  much 
better  to  appear  to  have  them  come  from 
the  correspondents  of  the  various  foreign 
newspapers.  Thus,  we  shall  send  you 
articles  which  you  need  only  copy  or  trans- 
late and  sign.' 

"Perhaps  "the  most  noteworthy  of  pro- 
German  correspondents  of  the  American 
newspapers  has  been  William  Bayard 
Hale,  D.D.,  of  the  Hearst  Syndicate,  who 
later  headed  the  German  Information 
Bureau  in  America,  and  who  was  after- 
ward shown  to  be  a  German  spy  and  agent 
by  papers  captured  by  the  police  in  the 
office  of  Franz  von  Igel,  von  Bernstorff's 
accomplice  in  New  York." 

Of  commercial  diplomacy  the  following 
is  said:  "In  this  j^ear  of  grace  1918  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  Becker  Steel 
Company  of  America,  with  a  plant  at 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  producing  a 
special  'high-speed'  steel  of  great  value, 
instead  of  being  an  American  institution  as 
claimed,  is  held  in  trust  for  the  Aktien 
Gesellschaft,  of  Willich,  Germany."  This 
part  of  the  volume  constitutes  an .  argu- 
ment for  Teutonic  guilt  of  wliich  the  most 
optimistic  Teuton  can  expect  no  refutation. 

The  next  four  chapters  deal  with  the 
entire  American  attitude;  before  we  "went 
in"  and  afterward.  "America's  Attitude" 
covers  document-wise  .  the  President's  at- 
titude— his  nc^utrality  proclamation,  his 
profession  of  ignorance  as  to  the  war's 
cause,  the  dii)lomatic  baiting  of  England 
over  the  blockade,  while  haggling  politely 
with  Germany  over  miu-der  on  the  high 
seas,  the  "peace  activities"  of  the  Presi- 
dent up  to  the  "peace  Avithout  victory" 
speech,  the  rejection  of  preparedness 
till  we  were  in  the  war,  the  virtual  claim  of 
Mr.  Wilson  to  be  "Premier"  as  well  as 
President,  his  partizan  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  the  course  of  tlie  press  bureau  with  its 
laudation  of  the  administration  and  its 
suppression    of     important    news.       This 


chapter  is  unimpassioned,  criticizes  only 
bj^  implication  through  its  array  of  facts; 
but  by  that  very  thing  it  must  have 
pleased  greatly  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  chap- 
ter on  "Pacifist  Propaganda"  is  specific 
in  its  charges,  and  names  the  principal 
propagandists  and  pacifists,  from  Professor 
Thompson,  McDonald,  and  Jordan  to 
Jane  Addams  and  La  FoUette,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Ridders  and  O'Learys  and 
Lamars.  Mr.  Ford  is  charged  with  com- 
plicity in  pro-German  activities  before  we 
went  to  war.  This  chapter  makes  spicy 
reading,  whether  or  not  it  leads  to  suits  for 
libel.  The  next  chapter,  "Germany 
Planning  for  the  Next  War,"  demonstrates 
from  German  sources  the  proof  of  the 
thesis.  The  destruction  of  Belgian  and 
French  industries  had  for  its  reason  prepar- 
ation for  further  conquest.  The  most 
despicable  contribution  to  this  end  was 
in  the  means  to  increase  Germanj^'s 
"cannon-fodder"  for  the  next  war,  both 
from  the  conquered  territory  by  violent 
means  and  at  home  by  licensed  con- 
cubinage. The  "empty  cradles  of  Ger- 
many" had  to  be  fiUed. 

The  next  two  chapters,  "Peace  Terms  of 
Democracy"  and  "Internationalism  vs. 
a  League  of  Nations,"  are  now  in  the 
march  of  events  less  important.  "The 
Teaching  of  Patriotism"  is  a  stinging 
arraignment  of  the  substitution  of  personal 
attachment  to  the  President  for  loyalty 
to  country.  The  President's  indictments 
of  representatives  of  the  people  for  dis- 
agreement with  him,  stigmatizing  these  as 
"disloyal,"  are  cited.  And  the  attempts  of 
the  Administration  to  dictate  the  results 
of  elections  are  scornfully  pointed  out.  . 

The  foregoing  will  give  an  indication  of 
the  outspoken  utterances  of  a  remark- 
able book.  Probably  the  most  biting 
criticism  possible  of  President  Wilson's 
whole  course  since  the  war  broke  out  is 
here  uttered.  Its  effect,  parti j'^  because 
many  of  the  President's  acts  and  sayings 
are  unstintingly  applauded,  amounts  to 
severe  condemnation  as  to  charges  of  ex- 
treme partizanship  and  an  autocratic 
administration. 

A  BOOK  BY  SAMUEL  GOMPERS 

Goinpers,  Samuel.  American  Labor  and  the 
War.  8vo,  pp.  377.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

"Compiled  by  his  assistants  but  spoken 
by  the  President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,"  characterizes  in  part  the 
contents  of  this  very  full  volume.  For 
the  rest  it  is  "Labor's  Official  War-Record," 
beginning  with  March  12,  1917,  when 
before  our  declaration  of  war  labor  pledged 
its  service  in  justice  and  patriotism  to  the 
country.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Gompers 
reported  here  stretch  from  Labor  day  at 
Plattsburg,  September?,  1914,  to  November 
8,  1918,  at  Chicago,  after  he  had  returned 
from  Europe  on  the  labor  mission.  In- 
cluded are  those  made  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Rome. 

It  will  b(;  remembered  that  Mr.  Gompers's 
labors  during  the  war  were  not  confined  to 
his  duties  as  president  of  the  Federation. 
Ho  threw  his  powers  heartily  into  the 
service  of  the  Government  —  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Labor,  served 
on  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  was  president 
of   the   American  Alliance   for  Labor  and 
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Empire 


longest 


Two  famous  products^ 


same  tread,  same  rugged  stoutness, 
but  they  are  not  quite  twins.  One 
is  the  Empire  Cord  Tire.  The  other 
is  the  famous  Empire  Fabric  Tire— 
almost  the  equal  of  the  Cord.  The 
Cord  is  the  aristocrat  of  tiredom. 
None  can  go  further. 

For  the  man  who  does  not  use 
the  Cord,  the  Empire  Fabric  Tire 
represents  the  most  he  can  get  for 
his  money. 

Resiliency— the  greatest  asset  of 
the  Cord  Tire— is  also  the  notable 
characteristic  of  the  Empire  Fabric 


Tire.  The  Empire  processes  pro- 
duce a  tire  that  is  extraordinarily 
elastic,  alive,  tough.  It  meets  and 
absorbs  the  shock  of  the  rough 
road,  and  thus  saves  wear  and  tear 
on  the  car  and  lends  added  comfort 
to  the  passenger. 

And  the  Empire  exclusive  equal- 
tension  process  of  handling  the 
fabric  gets  rid  of  the  weak  spots 
that  lead  to  blowouts. 

That  is  why  Empire  Tires  wear 
longest.  This  is  why  we  say  that 
the  Empire  Fabric  Tire  is  almost 
the  equal  of  the  Cord. 


T^  Crtft^L^MAJk^^Txnt^  'BtMjJUj^^ 


Empire  Red  Tubes  Last  as  Long  as  the  Average  Car  Itself 
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Standard  Eight 

A  Powerful  Car 
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POWER,  plus  the  construction 
throughout  to  support  that  power,  is 
what  you  want  in  a  motor  car — and  that's 
what  you  get  in  the  Standard  Eight. 

Power  in  the  Standard  Eight  means : 
The  ability  to  climb  any  hill  without 
effort  and  without  change  of  gears — the 
capacity  to  go  slowly,  stop  and  start 
without  changing  from  high — the  quick, 
smooth  pick-up  without  choking  or 
knocking.  Power,  then,  is  flexibility — 
flexibility  is  Driving  Comfort. 

The  construction  to  support  power 
means:  Smooth  riding,  lack  of  vibration, 
absolute  security,  strength  and  durability. 

This  is  Riding  Comfort.  Standard  Eight 
Power  gives  you  Driving  Comfort  and 
Riding  Comfort. 

The  enlarging  of  the  factory,  and  consequent 
expansion  of  Standard  Eight  dealer  organi- 
ration  creates  a  real  opportunity  for  dealers 
who  measure  up  to  the  car.    Write  for  details. 

STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Automotive  Department 


i 
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Democracy,  and  Ki'v*'  l>i^  h(4)>  to  imiul)»*i's 
ol"  otiun-  coniiniddos. 

Tliroii^hoiit  Mic  iutouso  yoars  jxist 
passod  Mr.  (5pinp(n-s's  utteraiKws  havt^ 
Ixioii  uniisually  sound.  Ho  is  not  afraid 
to  (Confess  his  faults,  and  to  sjxiak  of  his 
former  pacifism  as  a  '"fool's  paradise*." 
And  he  has  fundamentally  sane  eon<^ei)- 
tions  of  the  relations  existing  anionp  the 
t'hnuents  of  our  comj)h'x  society  and 
civilization.  Thus  abnost  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  1914  Ik*  spoke  as  follows: 

"Commercial  necessity  taiifjht  the  thir- 
teen States  that  the  loose  union  under  the 
Articles  of  Coufedei-ation  must  !)(>  w<>lded 
into  a  stronjj  national  union  undtu"  the 
Constitution.  l*rec<>dinfi-  commerce  must 
he  the  development  of  ajrriculture  and 
industry  wdthin  the  dififerent  countries — 
these  embody  the  brawn  and  the  mentality 
of  the  toilers  of  the  countries.  Industry 
is  the  foundation  of  all  civilization.  The 
workers  are  the  builders  of  civilization. 

"Commerce  is  th<>  great  civilizer  and 
l)av(^s  the  way  for  great  ideals,  some  so- 
cial, some  political.  Wherever  commerce 
t  ravt>ls  there  a  higher  law  and  more  demo- 
cratic political  institutions  follow.  As 
commerce  became  more  nation-wide,  gov- 
ernment became  national  in  scope.  Now 
that  commerce  has  grown  to  world-dimen- 
sions, government,  too,  must  attain  cor- 
r(>sponding  proportions. 

"Government  must  be  founded  upon 
justice  and  morality.  In  ancient  societies 
individuals  undertook  to  enforce  their  own 
claims  to  justice  and  standards  of  morality. 
Each  had  the  right  to  private  warfare. 
With  the  development  of  society  the  duty 
of  maintaining  justice  and  peace  was 
delegated  to  governmental  agencies.  The 
maintenance  of  justice  and  peace  between 
nations  is  now  emerging  from  the  same 
chaotic  conditions  which  formerly  char- 
acterized the  relations  between  individuals." 

He  points  out  in  this  connection  that 
the  interests  of  labor  are  identified  with 
those  of  peace.  No  words  were  too  severe 
as  he  contemplated  "the  artificial  liarl^a- 
rous  conditions  under  which  men  seriously 
assert  that  the  holding  of  a  particular 
geographic  position  by  guns  is  worth  a 
million  lives."  And  he  truthfully  predicts 
then  "the  vanquishment  of  autocracy." 

His  address  before  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science  was  not 
unworthy  of  that  body.  Especially  was 
there  exprest  conviction  of  the  scientific 
value  of  labor  and  of  the  stabilizing  social 
benefits  that  flow  from  its  organization. 
Before  the  National  Ci^dc  Federation, 
speaking  on  National  Self-Defense,  after 
confessing  that  he  had  been  among  those 
who  thought  war  impossible,  he  came  to 
the  following  conclusion: 

"  Tho  we  may  realize  the  brutality  of  war, 
tho  we  may  know  the  value  of  life,  yet  we 
know  equally  well  what  would  be  the  effects 
upon  the  li^  es  and  the  minds  of  men  who 
would  lose  their  rights,  who  would  accept 
denial  of  justice  rather  than  hazard  their 
physical  safety.  The  progress  of  all  the 
ages  has  come  as  the  result  of  protests 
against  WTongs  and  existing  conditions  and 
through  assertion  of  rights  and  effective 
demands  for  justice.  Our  own  freedom 
and  republican  form  of  government  have 
been  achieved  by  resistance  to  tyranny 
and  insistence  upon  rights.  Freedom  and 
democracy  dare  not  be  synonymous  with 
weakness.  They  exist  only  because  there 
is  a  vision  of  the  possibiHties  of  human  Hfe, 
faith  in  human  nature,  and  the  will  to 
make  these  things  realities  even  against 
the  opposition  of  those  who  see  and  under- 
stand less  deeply.  The  people  who  are 
willing  to  maintain  their  rights  and  to 
defend  their  freedom  are  worthy  of  those 
privileges.  Rights  carry  vAth  them  obhga- 
tions— duty.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  Avho 
live    under    free    institutions    at    least    to 


The  duty  of  i)reparedne.ss  was  at  that, 
time  (January  IS,  1016)  convincingly 
«»xprest.  Particularly  noteworthy  in  that 
speech  is  his  statement  respe<'ting  one  of 
the  stanch(*st  elemiMits  of  an  ujidinching 
patriotism — even-handed  justice*  through- 
out the  commonwealth. 

"Physical  training  must  lit  citizens  for 
industry,  for  ('ommenHs  for  services  in  the 
work  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  service* 
in  defense*  e)f  the'  nation.  But  pliysie-al 
training  anei  pre^parenlness  are  insutlie-ie'iit. 
There  must  be*  a  spirit  among  the*  pe'e)ple* 
that  makes  the*m  le)yal  to  country  and 
willing  to  give  themse*lves  to  its  servieu'  and 
protection.  That  spirit  can  not  exist 
unless  the  citizens  fe*el  that  the  nation  will 
assure  to  all  equal  opportunities  and  e*qual 
justice.  They  must  feel  that  the*y  are*  a 
part  of  the  nation  with  a  voice*  in  de- 
termining its  destinies.  This  spirit  of 
loyalty  depends  not  only  upon  politie-al 
rights,  but  upon  justice  and  right  in  the 
industrial  field,  ay,  in  all  relations  of  life." 

So  one  might  go  through  the  twe*nty-four 
addi'esses  record(*d  here*  aud  from  e*ach  one* 
cull  nuggets  which  would  prove*  to  be  the> 
solid  gold  of  sounel  truth.  All  the*  time 
he  has  most  at  heart  the  interest  of  labor, 
and  loses  no  opportunity  to  drive  home  the^ 
necessity,  if  the  community  is  to  be  he'alth\', 
of  pm'e  justice  to  its  desire  for  contentment 
anel  well-being.  Only  a  few  years  ago  his 
position  would  have  been  regarded  as 
radical  and  subversive  of  the  social  order. 
But  an  unimpassioned  siu-vey  of  conelitions 
and  of  conclusions  among  even  employers 
suggests  that  the  procession  is  fast  catch- 
ing up  with  Mr.  Gompers  as  leader.  It  is 
much  to  be  thankful  for  that  in  America's 
need  labor  had  a  guide  so  patriotic,  as  well 
as  so  true  to  his  order,  as  the  author  of 
these  speeches. 

TWO  RELIGIOUS  REFERENCE  WORKS 

Hastings,  James,  Selbie,  John  A.,  and  Gray, 
Louis  H.     Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 

Vol.   X,   Picts — Sacraments.     Royal  8vo,   pp.   xx-91.5. 
New  York:    Charles  Seribner's  Sons. 

Hastings,  James;  Selbie,  John  A.;  and  Lambert, 
John   C.     Dictionary  of  the   Apostolic   CJhurch. 

Vol.  II,   Macedonia — Zion  with  Indexes.     Royal  8vo, 
pp.  xii-724.     New  York:  Charles  Seribner's  Sons. 

These  two  volumes  might  well  be  used 
to  show  the  interrelations  between  the 
narrower  subject  of  early  Christian  history 
and  the  broader  realm  of  religion  (in  general) 
and  ethics.  Thus  the  article  on  propitia- 
tion in  the  volume  first  named  above  deals 
with  Biblical  doctrine  as  well  as  with 
contemporary  Greek  and  Roman  ideas  and 
with  primitive  notions.  This  fact  is  alto- 
gether to  the  good,  since  the  Biblical  and 
Christian  doctrine  had  these  others  as 
enA-ironmental,  and  as  they  eleveloped 
they  came  into  mutual  contact  and  felt 
some  of  the  effects  of  the  earlier  ))ractise 
and  theories.  But  we  can  not  help  won- 
dering whj''  the  subject  was  not  treated 
more  broadly — surely  the  ideas  of  other 
peoples  were  worth  registering  on  this 
highlj'  important  subject.  In  the  Diction- 
ary of  the  Apostolic  Chxirch  the  treatment 
is  confined  to  exposition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment teaching,  only  a  single  sentence  being 
gi\en  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

The  tenth  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
named  above  brings  near  the  completion 
of  this  luonumental  work.  It  fully  sus- 
tains the  reputation  of  preceding  volumes 
for  catholicity,  variety,  comprehensive- 
ness, and  originality  both  of  authors  aud 
subjects.  One  may  say  that  the  scholars 
of  the  world  are  found  here  as  contributors 
— even  Germany  is  represented  fby  Garbe, 
Jolly,  and  Konig ) .  And  a  number  of  women 
ha^e  lent  then-  aid — Mrs.  Rhys  Davids. 
Mrs.  Herman,  and  others  (but  neither  Miss 
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the*  me)re)  important  subje-cts  e'Xj)ouiiele*el 
are*  J'ilgrimagei  (se»ve'n  subeiivisie)nsj,  Platte) 
and  l'late)nism,  Points  of  the*  Coni|)ass 
(nene'I  anei  inte«re*sting),  I'oiyne'sia,  P(>sse<K- 
sie)n  (te'i)  subelivisions,  five*  me*n'ly  e're)ss- 
relVre'iice's),  PrayeT  (niue'te'e-n  subelivisions), 
Pre*ae'hing,  Pre-ele'stinalion,  IVeie-xistene-e', 
Pre*sl)yteTianism,  I'riest  J'rie>sth(K)d  (six- 
te-e'ii  subdivisions),  I'risons,  Pre)eligie's  and 
Pe)rte'nts,  J'roj)he*e'y  (onl.y  Christian  anel 
He'brew!),  ]*ropitiation.  Prostitution,  Psy- 
e'he)logy  (philejsophically  tre^ate-d,  not  with 
retere'nce*  to  re'ligie>n  primitive*  or  develoj)e'el  t 
J'sye'ho- The>rape*utics  (timely  anel  im- 
j)ortant),  J^uranas,  Purification  (sixte*e*n 
subelivisions),  J^iritiinism,  Pythagoras, 
Quie>tisni,  Qur'an,  Rae-e-  (now  most  time'ly), 
Re'ality,  Ke-a.son,  Re'ele-mption  (tre'ats  only 
of  first-born!),  Kefe)rmation,  Regalia,  Re-- 
ge'ue'ration.  Relics,  Re'ligion,  Re'ligious 
Orders,  Re)j)e*ntance,  Reve-lation,  Revivals 
and  Punishments,  Rights,  Righteousne^ss 
(nine*  subdivisions),  Ritschlianism,  Roman 
Religion  (a  fine>  elise-u.ssion  by  Fowh*rj, 
Rosarie>s  (illuminating),  Rousseau,  Russian 
Church,  Sabians,  Sal)bath,  and  Sacrame'nts. 

The  foregoing  afforels  a  conspe-ctus  of 
the  bulk  of  this  volume.  The  minor- 
toi)ics  are,  most  of  them,  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  elemand  e>xposition.  The  tn>at- 
me*nt  in  nearly  all  esaseis  commanels  respect. 
The  matter-  is  ofte>n  original,  found  here 
for  the  first  time  set  forth  in  form  appropri- 
ate for  the  general  student.  In  other  case's 
we  fail  to  find  in  the  treatment  re'levance  te> 
the  exprest  aim  of  the  work — "religion  anel 
ethics."  An  article  of  this  latter  kind  is 
that  on  'Politics;  another  is  Poverty, 
where  the  opportunity  was  marked  for  an 
ethical  treatment  in  view  of  the  present 
almost  Avorld-wiele  agitation  respecting  the 
remuneratie)u  of  labor.  Once  more,  the 
article  on  Power  furnished  a  splendid 
channel  for  discussion  of  the  part  played 
by  that  conception  in  primitive  religion 
and  culture,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
aberrations  exhibited  in  such  phenomena  as 
magic,  sorcery,  totemism,  and  tabu.  An 
ethical  opportunity  is  similarly  only  lighth- 
seized  in  the  article  on  Production  oi 
Wealth.  We  are  a  little  disappointed,  too, 
in  the  compression  which  so  abbre^•iat€d 
the  discussion  of  such  suggestive  themes 
as  Sacred  Places  and  Polytheism — both 
expositions  are  good,  however,  so  far  as 
they  go. 

These  criticisms  are,  of  course,  to  be 
taken  with  the  recollection  that  for  the 
purpose  of -the  editors  thej^  have  deliber- 
ately and  soberly  assumed  responsibility. 
They  had  their  limitation  of  space.  Also 
it  is  to  be  remejnbered  that  contributions 
often  come  in  at  so  late  a  time  as  to  compel 
their  use  altho  they  do  not  meet  the 
editors'  intention.  The  volume  brings  se) 
much  of 'good,  fiesh,  well-digested  material 
that  it  must  be  prized  bj^  the  earnest 
student  in  the  departments  cohered. 

The  second  volume  named  above  brings 
this  Avork  to  completion.  It  is  in  effect, 
as  a  whole,  a  supplement  to  the  senior 
editor's  five- volume  "'Dictionary  of  the 
Bible."  It  duplicates  many  subjects  there 
treated,  since  it  is  dependent  in  major 
part  upon  Ncav  Testament  ^ATitings.  The 
productions  of  the  "Apostolic  Fathers," 
apart  from  the  New  Testament  writings, 
are  so  meager  as  to  afford  no  basis  for 
portly  volumes  like  the  two  making  up  this 
"Dictionary."  Thus  we  have  here  articles 
on  Paul,  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  etc.. 
indeed,  on  very  many  subjects  discust  in 
the  larger  work.  There  has  been  miich 
complaint  over  these  duplications  on  the* 
part  of  those  who  have  felt  ccmpelled  to 
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same  time  it  must  be  conceded  that  in 
thtse  duplications  different  methods  and 
new  points  of  view  furnish  some  justifica- 
tion. But  the  leach  of  the  vohime  brings 
within  needed  treatment  such  important 
topics  as  Philo,  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  the 
Odes  and  Psalms  of  Solomon,  Stoics, 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 
Sirach  (then  Avhy  not  Tobit?),  etc.  Simi- 
larlj',  such  articles  as  Persecution  give 
scope  for  a  historic  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  the  first  century.  Here,  how- 
ever, one  can  not  help  asking  what  place 
in  a  work  with  this  title  ("Apostolic 
Church")  has  a  discussion  of  "Persecu- 
tion in  the  Old  Testament,"  or  of  "Perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  by  the  Seleueid  Kings." 
This  is  sheer  padding,  lacking  pertinence, 
and  must  he  adjudged  reprehensible.  One 
can  not  escape  the  judgment  that  a  legiti- 
mate treatment  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
title  and  by  the  previous  work  might  ha\'e 
been  comprehended  in  a  single  volume. 
It  may  be  said,  howevei,  that  if  one  is 
interested  only  in  New  Testament  themes, 
he  can  well  afford  to  buy  the  present  two- 
volume  work  and  forego  purchase  of  the 
more  extensive  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible." 
Passing  by  these  contentions  and  con- 
sidering the  work  in  itself,  the  onlj'  judg- 
ment possible  is  that  it  is  well  worth 
possessing.  The  same  catholicity  in  choice 
of  contributors  appears  here  as  in  Dr. 
Hastings's  other  works  of  reference.  French, 
English,  Geinnans,  Americans,  Canadians, 
Anglicans,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Presbj  terians,  Jews,  are  all 
represented.  Dr.  Hastings  has  been  able  to 
command  the  efforts  of  the  best  men  in 
every  department  of  work.  And  the  as- 
signment of  subjects  has  in  most  eases 
reference  to  special  fitness  in  the  con- 
tributors. The  consequence  is  a  very 
high  level  of  scholarship,  authoritj^  and 
conception. 


PROF.  M^MASTER  ON  THE  WORLD- 
WAR 

Mi-Master,  John  Bach.  The  United  States  in 
tlie  World-War.  8vo,  pp.  vi-485.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     $3  net. 

That  some  eminent  historian  would  soon 
find  himself  putting  on  record  a  history  of 
the  war  was  inevitable.  The  flood  of 
writing  incident  upon  so  great  an  event,  or 
series  of  events,  necessarily  carries  much 
that  is  born  of  passion — a  passion  indeed 
too  .sadly  justified  ethically,  yet  by  its 
nature  not  conducive  to  unbiased  judg- 
ment. Indeed  few  but  historians,  accus- 
tomed to  an  unimpassioned  e.xamination 
of  fact^  and  docum(!nts,  could  assume  the 
function  of  recording  and  calmly  estimat- 
ing events  so  world-embracing  in  their 
effects  as  those  of  these  fateful  four  and  a 
half  years.  Tliat  in  itself,  apart  from  th(; 
need,  was  a  challenge  to  the  historian. 

Professor  McM  aster's  title  is  over- 
modest,  for  it  is  a  history  of  the  war  apart 
from  its  military  and  naval  battles.  With 
these  the  book  has  nothing  to  do.  But  its 
record  of  salient  diplomatic  intercourse 
from  the  Ixgiuning,  its  register  of  opinion 
as  exprest  in  public  prints,  meetings,  and 
by  prominent  individuals,  whether  in  or 
out  of  official  position,  se(>ms  woiuler- 
fuUy  complete.  Those  who  know  the 
author's  "History  of  the  United  States" 
will  remember  what  remarkable  use  he 
made  of  the  press.  Mucli  of  the  same 
effective  means  is  employed  here.  Tlu^ 
significant  journals  of  belligerents  through- 
out tlu'  war  and  of  the  United  States — 
l)olh  in  foreign  languages  (particularly  the 
Clerman)  and  in  English — are  quoted  for 
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unpatriotic  as  well  as  foolishly  blind 
utterances  given  a  passionless  but  ef- 
fective record.  And  at  the  same  time, 
official  diplomatic  and  executive  utterances 
and  acts  are  digested  with  a  skiU  that  com- 
presses into  almost  unbelievably  small 
compass  practically  everything  that  really 
matters.  So  great  is  the  compression, 
indeed,  that  straightforward  reading  of  the 
book  is  possible  onlj'  through  determined 
effort.  At  the  same  time,  the  chapters 
are  skilfully  managed  so  that  each  sub- 
ject receives  its  full  attention  Avithout  dis- 
traction by  too  frequent  reference  to  coin- 
cident doings — other,  at  least,  than  as 
necessary  to  make  the  bearing  intelligible. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  compact  brief  of 
diplomatic  events  between  July  29  and 
August  4,  1914,  the  commercial  near- 
panic  owing  to  unloading  of  stocks  by 
Germany,  the  inordinate  jump  in  prices 
of  commodities,  the  troubles  of  Americans 
abroad  seeking  transportation,  the  Amer- 
ican neutrality  proclamation  and  the  fall  in 
revenue  owing  to  stoppage  of  imports. 
The  next  chapter  deals  with  pro-German 
propaganda  by  Dr.  Dernburg  and  others. 
The  Japanese  Kiaochow  ultimatum,  the 
attempt  to  embroil  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  the  Irish  Nationalists,  a  Lutheran 
ministers'  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  German, 
French,  and  Belgian  appeals,  the  Belgian 
atrocities,  Reims  Cathedral,  the  German 
"intellectuals,"  the  Turkish  ambassador, 
attempts  at  munition  embargo,  Bern- 
storff's  activities  and  charges,  Senator 
Stone's  twenty  points  and  the  answer  by 
Bryan,  and  Belgian  relief,  all  are  admir- 
ably briefed.  In  "Neutral  Trade"  the 
beginning  and  legality  of  the  blockade. 
German  use  of  neutral  countries,  the  ques- 
tion of  sale  of  belligerent-owned  vessels 
to  neutrals,  the  first  war-zone  threatening 
even  neutrals,  the  beginning  of  the  sub- 
marine campaign,  German  complaint  of 
traffic  in  arms  from  the  United  States,  are 
compactly  summarized. 

Chapter  IV  on  "Submarine  Frightful- 
ness"  records  a  long  series  of  crimes — the 
Evelyn,  Carib,  Williain  P.  Frye,  Falaba. 
the  German  Embassy's  threat  against  the 
L^isitunia  and  its  execution,  the  German- 
American  press's  justification,  with  Dr. 
Dernburg's  "explanation."  the  German 
Admiralty's  'resi)onsiliility,  the  President's 
"too  proud  to  fight  speech,"  and  his  policy 
and  belief  in  the  good  faith  of  the  German 
Government,  the  torpedoing  of  the  jVc- 
hrankun,  the  Guljlight,  and  the  CitsJiinq 
attack.  In  the  chapter  on  the  '' Lnsilariia 
Notes,"  a  statement  of  Mr.Bryan's  pacifism 
and  retirement  leads  to  a  digest  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  and  to  the 
discussions  in  the  press — Mr.  Bryan's 
appeal  to  the  people,  the  Providence 
JournaVs  spy  system,  the  cases  of  the 
Armeidan  and  Ordiinn  while  correspon- 
dence was  going  on,  the  President's  warn- 
ing that  attacks  on  neutral  vessels  en- 
dangering Americans  would  be  regarded  as 
unfriendly,  torpedoing  of  the  Leelenaw 
and  th(>  Ardhic,  and  the  promise  of  von 
Bernstorff  that  "Hiuts"  would  not  be  at- 
tacked without  warning,  followed  bj'  the 
torpedoing  of  the  Ilesperimi! 

"An  Embargo  Demanded"  is  the  title 
of  the  next  chapter.  Iiut  there  is  more  in 
it  than  that.  "^Piu'  early  German  prevision 
that  the  United  States  might  come  into  the 
war  is  recalled,  and  the  |)lan  to  raid  oiir 
coast  cities  and  levy  contributions  cited. 
This  brings  up  early  proposals  for  "pre- 
paredn{>ss,"  (lefinitely  rejected  by  the 
Administration.  Then  attempts  in  Con- 
gress (by  Vollmer  and  Bartholdt ),  and  out- 
Kulc  it)    Diililif' nior'tin.t's.    to  secure  an   ein- 


mission  with  its  ridiculous  career,  and 
Bernstorff  when  he  handed  in  his  impudent 
memorandum  about  the  Wilhelmina  and 
an  embargo.  A  sorry  tale  appears  in  the 
chapter  on  "Treacherous  Acts  of  German 
Officials,"  with  von  Papen,  Mudra,  Boy- 
Ed,  von  Bernstorff,  Albert  (with  his  lost 
portfolio),  Dumba.  playing  star  roles  in 
destruction  of  property  and  life,  stimulat- 
ing strikes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  wretched 
story. 

The  foregoing  gives  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  detail  crowded  into  the  first 
half  of  the  book.  The  other  eight  chapters 
are  just  as  plethoric  in  condensed  but 
adequate  information  on  Sinking  Without 
Warning,  Preparedness  and  Pacifists  (a 
useful  summary).  Plots  and  Crimes  in 
Sea  and  on  Land  (good  to  read  while  the 
Germans  are  pleading  for  "justice"!). 
The  Peace  Notes,  Diplomatic  Relations 
Broken,  We  Enter  the  War,  The  Call  to 
the  Colors.  German  Intrigue,  Rationing 
and  Fighting,  and  International  Peace 
Debate.  The  text  closes  with  the  Presi- 
dent's ringing  reply  to  Germany's  declara- 
tion that  "force  shall  determine  -whethei 
justice  and  peace  shall  reign  in  the  affairs, 
of  men."       A  good  index  is  supplied. 

Several  excellent  books  exist  practically 
parallel  with  this.  But,  as  a  handbook, 
giving  the  really  important  facts  and 
uttei'ances,  or  as  a  table  book  for  reference, 
this  unimpassioned  narrative  of  "War" 
in  its  diplomatic,  executive,  secret,  and 
political  phases  is  facile  princeps. 

OTHER   BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

CunlitTe.  .lohu  W.     English  Literature  During 

the    Last    Half    t'enturj.      Pp.    315.     New    York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     1919. 

This  is  rather  a  large  title  for  what 
is.  after  all.  not  a  large  book.  It  is  not  a 
study  of  English  literature  but  rather  a 
series  of  essays  on  certain  English  ^Titers 
with  brief  chajiters  on  the  Irish  movement, 
the  neT\'  poets,  and  the  new  novelists.  But 
Professor  Cunliffe's  book  has  the  great 
merit  of  readability,  and  the  mistake  of 
telling  too  much  is  not  often  made.  The 
reader  finds  himself  interested  in  tht 
^vriters  discust,  but  does  not  learn  enough 
to  make  the  reading  of  their  books  un- 
necessary. It  is  difficult  to  discover  Pro- 
fessor Cunliffe's  method  of  selection.  The 
writers  who  are  discust  in  separate  chai)- 
ters  are  Meredith,  Hardy,  Samuel  Butler, 
R.  L.  Stevenson.  George  Gissing,  G.  B. 
Shaw,  Kipling,  Conrad,  Wells,  Galsworthy, 
and  Arnold  Bennett.  One  is  inchned  to 
wonder  why  J.  M.  Barrie  and  G.  K. 
Chesterton  do  not  appear.  The  brief 
chapters  on  the  new  poets  and  novelists 
also  contain  some  curious  omissions.  The 
chapters  contributed  bj^  Jefferson  B. 
Fletcher  and  Leland  Hall  are  by  no  means 
the  least  inten-sting  in  the  book. 


Lifting  a  Cup. — "  What  are  those  splen- 
did silver  cups  there?  "  inquired  the  man 
in  the  jeweler's  shop. 

"  Those,  sir,  are  race-cups,  to  be  awarded 
as  prizes,"  replied  the  jeweler. 

"Well,  if  that's  the  case,"  said  tlw 
stranger,  taking  the  largest  in  one  of  his 
hands,  "  suppose  you  race  me  for  this  one." 

He  started  off  Avith  the  jeweler  after 
him,  but  the  stranger  Avon  the  cup! — 
London  Til-Bils. 


Place  for  Vacuums. — "  This  new  clerk 
doesn't  seem  to  know  anything  Avhatever 
about  anything." 

"  Well,  that  Avon't  do  for  silks  or  dress 
sroods.     IMit  him  in  the  book  department." 


This  Republic  Tube 
Fits  All  Cord  Tires 

The  Republic  Grande  Cord  Tire  Tube  possesses 
peculiar  qualities  which  enable  it  to  give  longer 
service,  and  better  service,  in  cord  tires. 

It  is  larger,  because  cord  tires  are  over-size — 
they  have  more  air  space. 

Because  this  tube  is  larger,  it  fits  cord  tires 
perfectly,  without  stretch  or  wrinkle. 

Its  walls  are  thicker  and  stronger — built  up 
layer  on  layer  of  pure  gum — tough,  non-porous 
and  full  of  life. 

This  tube  is,  in  short,  a  product  of  the  same 
careful  manufacturing  which  has  given  Republic 
Gray  and  Black -Line  Red  Tubes  their  reputation 
for  freedom  from  trouble. 

The  Republic  Gray  Tube  is  a  pure  gum  tube; 
the  Black-Line  Red  is  especially  compounded 
to  resist  heat. 

All  Republic  Tubes  have  our  especial  steam- 
cured,  welded  splice.  This  joint-perfect  union 
is  really  stronger  than  the  tube  itself — positive 
insurance  at  a  point  most  often  subject  to  trouble. 

Whatever  your  tire  or  tire  size,  you  surely  will 
save  tube-money  and  tube-trouble  by  using 
Republic  Tubes. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Export  Department:   149  Broadway,  Singer  Building,  New  York  City 

Originator  of  the  First  Effective    Rubber 
Non-Skid  Tire — Republic  Staggard  Tread 
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THE  INVALID 


AGED  DEPENDENTS 


THE  SCHOOL  CHiLD       THE  FEEBLEMINDED       TH£  ORPHAN 


Due  to  the  lack  of  fire  safeguards,  the  chances  of  a 
disastrous  fire  are  greater  in  hospitals,  schools,  asylums, 
etc.,  than  in  most  buildings. 

In  the  last  six  years  219  hospital  fires  swept  away 
$4,360,000  worth  of  propert>'.  Every  school  day  a  fine 
school  building  is  destroyed. 


To  save  the  helpless  from  fire 


WE  send  millions  of  little  children  into  schools; 
confine  thousands  of  aged  and  nientally  unfit  in 
asylums,  and  house  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sick 
in  hospitals  with  little  thought  as  to  their  safety  from 
fire.  Men  and  women  have  been  thoughtless  while 
harrowing  catastrophes  in  public  buildings  have  gone 
on  year  after  year. 

"But  our  hospitals  have  fire  escapes,"  one  man  will 
say,  "and  all  the  doors  open  outward." 

"And  I,  myself,  see  that  absolutely  all  the  rubbish  is 
kept  cleared  out  of  the  basement  in  the  high  school,"  a 
woman  will  explain  proudly. 

"And  in  our  schools  we  have  fire  drills,"  a  third  will 
say  in  tones  of  patient  explanation. 

Of  course  they  will  say  these  things,  say  them  because 
they  do  not  think.  They  and  you  should  not  assume  that 
all  that  is  humanly  possible  has  been  done  to  guard 
against  a  catastrophe  until  you  have  taken  [the  trouble 
to  find  out  what  constitutes  adequate  up-to-date  fire 
equipment. 

Today  we  are  finding  out  that  everything  has  not 
been  done,  not  e\'en  the  first  and  simplest  thing. 


Men  have  protected  some  five  billion  dollars  of  their 
business  property  from  fire  by  the  use  of  automatic 
sprinklers. 

State  Industrial  Commissions  are  guarding  the  lives 
o{  factory  employees  by  requiring  this  same  unfailing 
protection  in  business  property. 

The  United  States  Government  insistecH  on  war  in- 
dustries being  so  protected. 

Stirred  as  they  nowjare  with  the  value  and  sacredness 
of  human  life,  men  and  women  of  this  country  are  say- 
ing and  will  say  insistently  : 

"Let  OUT*  little  ones,  the  helpless  and  the  sick,  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  this  greatest  fire  safeguard.  Yes,  all  of  them, 
the  orphans,  the  insane,  the  old  and  infirm,  the  prisoners, 
over  whon*  we  have  constituted  ourselves  guardians, 
must  have  it  to  protect  their  lives." 

Read  "  Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy  " 

Any  individual,  trustee  or  official  will  find  in  "Fire 
Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy,"  the  unvarnished  truth 
and  a  path  of  imperative 'social  service.  Write  for  it 
today.  Address  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company, 
274  West  Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 
When   the   fire  starts   the   water  starts 
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PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  WITH  THE  CAST 
OF  THE  GREAT  PEACE  DRAMA 


THE  Paris  Conforenco,  callod  to  ac- 
complish "a  task  the  most  intricate 
and  arduous  c\'er  undertaken  ]>y  man  l)orn 
of  woman."  has  attracted  a  jjjroup  of  world- 
arbiters  su(di  as  the  world  has  m^v^er  known, 
noi-  tner  expected  to  know.  Men  quite  new 
to  international  politics,  whose  present 
work  is  an  e.'^|)eriment  which  th("y  intend 
to  put  through  in  tlie  (msiest  and  ])est  way,, 
are  confronted  hy  ]n'ofessional  diplomats, 
"monoded  j>entlem(>n  with  a  freezing  look, 
superior  air.  woll-l)red  drawl,  and  faidtless 
clothes."  who  seem  "held  l)y  the  numhiuf? 
s])ell  of  a  dead  <*poch,  and  their  minds 
swathed  in  cerements  of  faded  red  tape." 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  delegates, 
and  assistant  delegates,  and  unofficial 
delegates,  each  chosen  for  the  brain-power, 
or  voice-power,  or  even  for  the  social 
suavity  that  will  make  him  useful  to  what- 
ever interest  he  represents.  Who  are  these 
men?  Faced  with  "nothing  less  than  the 
regeneration  of  the  human  race"  are 
they,  by  and  large,  capable  of  fruitful 
ideas,  or  merely  dealers  in  the  second-hand 
notions  of  others?  Their  chronicled  -words 
and  public  acts  offer  an  answer,  writes 
Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who  has  been  acquainted 
in  some  degree  with  most  world-statesmen 
since  1871,  and  he  analyzes  some  of  them  on 
this  basis  in  the  Philadelphia  Piihlic  Ledger. 
"A  large  part  in  the  conference  is 
played  by  distinguished  members  of  the 
legal  and  other  word-weaving  professions," 
he  notes,  a  state  of  affaii's  which  has  its 
drawbacks  as  well  as  advantages.  E.xcept 
for  the  actual  leaders  of  delegations,  most 
of  those  present  do  not  amount  to  much. 
"One  figure  and  many  naughts  is  the 
formula,"  as  he  puts  it.  and  ho  presents 
general  and  specific  instances  of  how  these 
figures  and  naughts  try  to  gain  their  ends: 

One  and  all  gave  assent  to  the  a.xiom 
that  moderation  would  im[)ress  the  ar- 
biters more  favorably  than  greed,  but  not 
all  of  them  wielded  sufficient  self-command 
to  act  upon  it.  One  resourceful  delegate, 
whose  task  was  especially  redoubtable 
because  he  had  to  demand  great  stretches 
of  land  in  various  countries,  prepared  the 
ground  by  visiting  personally  some  of  the 
more  influential  arbiters  before  they  had 
been  officially  appointed,  laying  his  case 
before  them  very  lucidly  and  ])raj'ing  for 
their  advice.  In  reality  he  strove  to  teach 
them  elementary  geography  and  history. 
He  also  called  on  President  Wilson  as  soon 
as  this  stateman  reached  Europe,  and  to  the 
siu-prize  of  many  the  two  remained  a  long 
time  together.  "Whatever  did  you  talk 
about?"  asked  a  colleague  of  the  delegate. 
"Did  you  keep  Wilson  interested  in  .^our 
national  claims  all  that  time?  If  so,  you — " 
"Oh.  no."  interrupted  the  modest  states- 
man, "I  disposed  of  them  summarily 
enough — a  matter  of  five  minutes.  The 
rest  of  the  time  I  was  getting  him  to  give 


me  the  beru-dt  of  his  fauiibarity  with  the 
subject  of  the  League  of  Nations.  And  lie 
was  good  enough  to  enumerates  the  reasons 
wli.v  it  should  be  reali/.ed."  That  adv  (Vite 
macks  noteworthy  strides,  and  the  betting 
was  95  to  1  on  his  getting  his  full  claim 
allowed.  Rut,  alas!  that  first  efTort  of  his 
was  lost  labor.  lie  had  overlooked  one 
small  but  important  d(>tail:  all  the  care 
la\'ished  on  the  chie  luminaries  of  the 
conference  went  to  supph'Tuent  their 
(>ducation  and  fill  up  a  few  of  the  geo- 
graphical, historical,  |)hilo logical,  and  politi- 
cal gaps  in  their  early  instruction  rather 
than  to  guide  them  in  tluur  decisioii, 
which  was  mostly,  but  not  always,  left  to 
the  "commissions  of  experts."  And  the 
special  committee  appointed  to  adjudicate 
his  claims  had  also  to  ha\'e  an  opi)ortunity 
to  gage  the  force  of  his  rea.soiung  and  to 
experience  the  charm  of  his  suasion.  So  he 
had  to  begin  over  again  later  o)i. 

In  general,  the  lawyers  were  the  most 
successful  in  stating  their  cases.  But 
two  delegates  ^\ho  mad<s  the  most  powerful 
impression  on  their  liearers  were  not  mem- 
bers, of  the  bar.  The  head  of  the  Polish 
delegation,  Dmowski.  a  pictures(iue.  fonn-  . 
ble  speaker,  a  close  de}>ater,  and  resource- 
ful pleader,  who  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
repartee,  actually  won  OA'er  some  of  the 
arbiters  who  at  first  leaned  toward  his 
opponents — a  noteworthy  feat  if  one  real- 
izes all  that  it  means.  Dmowski,  who  knows 
many  languages,  addrest  the  conference 
in  English,  and  after  having  spoken  some 
minutes  was  asked  by  Air.  Clemenceau 
whether  lie  would  put  what  he  had  just 
said  into  French.  Having  done  so,  he 
went  on  to  develop  his  thesis  further  in 
this  language,  then  he  halted,  put  the 
additional  matter  into  English,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  that  language, 
keeping  up  this  bilingual  exploit  for  some 
hours.  The  second  ingenious  pleader  was 
the  Armenian,  Boghos  Pasha.  His  way 
of  marshaling  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
contention  that  was  frowned  upon  by  some 
commanded  admiration.  The  Armeiiians 
demanded  a  vast  stretch  of  territory, 
with  outlets  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.  But  with  the  exception  of 
one  province  they  are  nowhere  in  a  ma- 
jority and  their  claim  to  Cilicia  clashed 
slightly  with  one  of  the  special  claims 
of  France.  The  ice,  therefore,  was  some- 
what thin  in  parts,  but  Boghos  Pasha 
skated  over  it  very  gracefully.  His 
description  of  the  Armenian  massacres 
was  thrilling.  His  ex]>ose  was  a  master- 
piece. Of  Venizelos  I  say  nothing:  he 
was  a  fixt  star  in  the  firmament  and  his 
light  burned  brightly  through  every  rift 
in  the  clouds.  His  moderation  astonished 
friends  and  opponents.  His  statesmanlike 
way  of  viewing  things  national  in  perspec- 
tive, putting  himself  in  the  place  of  his  com- 
petitor and  striking  up  a  fair  cojnpromise, 
endeared  him  to  all,  and  his  praises  were 
in  every  one's  mouth. 

Another  delegate  also  pinned  his  faith 
to  moderation.  l)ut  as  it  Avas  finally 
assessed  as  faith  without  good  works,  it 
failed  to  remove  mountains  or  even 
hillocks.  He,  too,  })egan  his  speech  so 
modestly  and  sweetly  that  the  pleni- 
potentiaries could  not  help  siding  Avith 
him.  He  hinted  that  for  himself  and  his 
countrymen  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
statesmen    of    the   conference    was   provi- 


dential, lie  and  his  nation  woidd  be  (con- 
tented to  be  guided  thereby.  Indeed, 
all  that  they  deiruin(le<l  was  the  ben<'fit 
of  tlial  guidance  and  certain  territorial 
fronti(>rs  lo  which  their  claims  were  un- 
questioned. And  these  were  truly  moder- 
ate. This  advocate's  reputjition  for  reason- 
ableness was  instantaneous  and  was  so 
firndy  established  that  wlnsri  he  afterward 
returuf^d  to  th(>  charge  and  set  up  suj)- 
l)lementar\'  claims —as  an  afterthought 
or  a  more  ;)recise  or  fuller  definition  of  the 
])revious  day's  fornuda — -the  distinguished 
arbiters  lent  a  \\  illing  ear  to  his  plea.  Nor 
was  it  until  some  time  later,  when  con« 
Crete  decisions  had  been  taken  which 
nettled  his  colleagues  and  his  government, 
that  they  were  carried  away  by  emotion 
and  uttei'ed  thoughts  that  had  better  been 
left  unspoken  and  translated  them  into 
acts  that  were  better  undone.  Those 
incidents  broke  the  charm  aiul  disfigured 
the  noble  inuige  of  the  nation  which  the 
delegates  had  formed  of  it  and  which  was 
not  really  far  Avrf)ng. 

The  Jugo-Slav  delegates,  whom  Dr. 
Dillon  describes  as  "patriotic,  tenacious, 
uncom})romising,"  had  been  little  noticed 
at  the  conference  until  one  day  the  idea 
flashed  into  the  head  of  one  of  them  that 
their  disj)ute  with  Italy  over  Fiunie  and 
the  Dalmatian  coast  might  best  l)e  solved 
with  satisfaction  to  themselves  by  offering 
to  submit  the  whole  matter  to  President 
Wilson  for  arbitration.  The  situation 
brought  about  by  this  offer,  which  has 
since  risen  to  first  importance  in  world 
alTairs,  is  discust  at  some  length: 

The  expedient  was  original.  •  That 
it  was  inspired  solely  by  patriotic  motives 
th(^  hard-hearted  world  assumed.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  people  remembered,  had  had 
an  anijnated  talk  on  the  subject  with  the 
Italian  Premier,  Orlando,  and  it  was 
believed  that  he  had  set  his  face  against 
certain  of  Italy's  claims  and  against  the 
secret  treaty  that  secured  them.  Anyhow, 
the  Servians  were  running  no  risk  by 
challenging  Signer  Orlando  to  lay  the 
matter  before  Mr.  Wilson,  who,  it  Avas 
eiToneously  given  out,  had  already  signi- 
fied his  Avillingness  to  act  as  arbiter. 
Whether,  all  things  considered,  it  was  a 
Avise  moA'e  to  nuike  has  been  questioned. 
Anyhow,  the  Italian  delegation  declined  the 
expedient  on  a  number  of  grounds.  The 
conference,  they  urged,  had  been  con- 
voked precisely  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
and  settling  just  such  cases  as  theirs,  an«l 
till-  conference  consisted,  not  of  one,  but 
of  many  delegates,  who  collectiAely  Avere 
better  qualified  to  deal  Avith  such  prob- 
lems than  any  one  man.  Europeans,  too, 
could  more  fully  appreciate  the  argu- 
ments and  the  atmosphere  through  Avhich 
the  arguments  should  be  examined  than 
the  eminent  American  idealist,  who  had 
more  than  once  to  modify  his  judgment  on 
European  matters.  Again,  to  remoAc  the 
dispute  from  the  international  court  might 
Avell  be  felt  as  a  slight  to  the  men  Avho 
composed  it.  For  Avhy  should  their  Aerdici 
be  less  AA'orth  soliciting  than  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States?  True. 
Italy's  delegates  Avere  themsehes  judges 
in  that  tribunal,  but  the  question  to  be 
tried  was  not  a  question  between  tAvo  states, 
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U.S.  C.intom  House,  Bostorif 

ivif/i  four  pain  of  giant  clock 

handi  made   of  long-lived^ 
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— and  hundreds  of 
other  uses 

For  the  i6-t"oot  hands  of  its  Custom  House  clock,  the  city 
of  Boston  chose  California  Redwood,  another>of  the  wide 
range  oi  specialty  uses  for  ^^•hich  the  lumber  is  peculiarly 
adapted. 

The  pipe  organ  in  Senator  Clark's  New  York  home;  the 
storage  battery  separators  on  Uncle  Sam's  submarines — these, 
too,  are  made  ot  th  is  long-lived,  light-weight  wood  of  the^^'est. 

The  qualities  that  make  Redwood  pre-eminent  for  pipe 
organs  and  for  fire-door  cores,  for  incubators,  for  pattern 
stock,  tor  beehives  and  tor  "hundreds  of  other  specialty 
uses,"  are  the  same  that  recommend  it  as  a  suitable  lumber 
tor  general  home  building  and  industrial  construction: 

Redivood  is  enduring — it  contains  a  //^^/zcrtf/ preservative 
which  protects  the  lumber  against  dccav  and  chemical  action, 
even  when  incased  in  metal  and  denied  ventilation; 

Redwood  resists  fre — due  to  its  freedom  from  pitch  or 
resin  and  its  uniform  cellular  construction; 

Redivood  is  Ciisih  icorked — light,  yet  with  a  high  test  both 
in  breaking  strength  and  resistance  to  deformation; 

Properly  seasoned,  Redivood  iv ill  not  swell,  shrink  or  warp 
— a  quality  decidedly  in  its  favor. 

Write  tor  tree  booklet  "Specialty  Uses  of  Redwood"  or  ask  tor  data  on 
Redwood  for  anf  purpose.  Also  booklets  "Redwood  for  the  Engineer" 
and  "California  Redwood  Block' Paving.'' 

Ample  warehouse  stocks  ot  California  Redwood  at  Minnesota  Transfer, 
Minn.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Your  lumber  dealer  should 
handle  Redwood.  If  he  does  not,  give  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that 
your  requirements  are  taken  care  ot. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

714  Exposition  Bviilding,  San  Francisco,  California 

Cdlifbriiia 

Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 

MEMBERS  OF  CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

•Albion  Lumber  Company  •flrviiu-  I't  Muir  Lumber  Company 

•Hayside  Lumber  Company  *Littk-  River  Redwood  Company 

•Dolbccr  Carson  Lumber  Company  t^'i'^Joc'""  Lumber  Company 

•ftJoodyear  Redwood  Company  *Northwcstern  Redwood  Company 

■ffHcn  Blair  Lumber  Company  JPacitic  Lumber  Company 

♦Ilobbs  Wall  &  Company  -flinion  Luml)cr  Company 

"Holmes  liurcka  Lumber  Company  .Ml  of  San  Francisco,  California 

EASTERN    REI'RKSEN  TATIVKS 

■fC.  A.  Coodyear  Lumber  Company,  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

JThc  Pacific  Lumber  Company,  Lumber  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  lllinoisj 

lOJ  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

•Redwood  Sales  Company,  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 
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but  a  mailer  of  iniicli  wider  irnitorl 
namely,  what  frontiers  accorded  to  tlic 
embryonic  state  of  Jufro-Slavna  woidd  l)e 
most  (H)iidii(^i\'(>  to  the  worhl's  peace.  And 
nobody,  they  held,  could  olTer  a  more 
comph'te  or  trustworthy  answer  than 
they  and  their  Euroiu'an  colk^afrues  who 
are  couAorsant  with  all  tli(»  elements  of  tli(> 
problem.  Ou  these*  and  other  frrounds, 
then,  they  decided  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  confer(>nce.  It  was  ai  delicate  siil)jcct 
and  few  otdookers  cared  to  open  theii* 
minds  on  its  merits. 

Albania  Avas  r(>presen1ed  by  ;iti  old 
friend  of  mine,  tlie  veneral)le  TurUhan 
Pasha,  who  has  bet>n  in  diplomacy  e\er 
since  the  Confrress  of  Berlin  in  the  seven- 
ties of  last  centnry,  and  who  looks  like  a 
modernized  Nestor.  I  made  his  acquain- 
tanct"  nuvny  years  ago,  when  Ik*  was  Am- 
bassador of  Turkey  in  Petrojjrad.  lie 
was  then  a  favorite  e\'ery where  in  the 
Russian  capital,  as  a  charming  talker  and 
a  professional  peacemaker,  who  wished 
well  to  everybody.  In  olden  days  he  was 
attended  by  a  negro,  who  followed  him  like 
his  shadow  and  was  wholly  devoted  to  his 
person.  Years  passed,  th(>  times  changed, 
and  even  Turkey  changed  with  them.  The 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  was  det)osed.  and  the 
Young  Tiu-ks  recalled  the*  ambassador, 
whose  presence  in  Petrograd  had  long  been 
a  guaranty  that  Russia  Avould  take  no 
undue  advantage  of  Tiu-key's  straits. 

During  one  of  my  many  visits  to  the 
Tiu"kish  capital  I  endea\ored  to  move 
Talaat,  Ibrahim,  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  of  union  and  progress  to 
reconsider  their  decision  and  reinstate 
Turkhan  Pasha,  but  they  were  obstinate. 
He  was  labeled  "one  of  the  old  school," 
and  they  wanted  men  of  their  own  type. 
When  I  next  met  Turkhan  he  Avas  Grand 
Vizier — not  at  Constantinople,  but  at 
Durazzo,  and  the  soA'ereign  whose  chief 
adviser  he  had  become  was  Wilhelm  of 
Wied,  the  Mpret  of  Albania.  This  post 
he  had  obtained  because,  altho  a  Turkish 
official,  he  was  by  birth  an  Albanian.  1 
felt  sorry  for  him  when  I  belield  him  in  his 
new  and  sqiialid  surroundings.  He  still 
had  his  negi'o  servant,  who  was  as  solici- 
tous about  his  Avelfare  as  ever.  But  in  lieu 
of  the  palace  on  the  Hovis  bank,  thi^  Grand 
Vizier  was  liA'ing  in  two  imcomfortable 
rooms  in  a  village  which  possest  only  tAA^o 
baths,  both  of  which  Avere  in  the  palace. 
The  council  chamber  of  the  cabinet  had  to 
be  approached  through  a,  room  Avithout  a 
floor,  so  that  one  crossed  it  on  planks 
Avhich  were  shaky,  and  the  chambei- 
itself  had  but  eight  chairs,  of  Avhich  one  was 
broken  and  dangerous  to  sit  on. 

Time  gliding  by  removed  the  Mpret 
from  the  throne,  Tiu-khan  Pasha  from  the 
Vizierate,  and  Albania  from  the  society  of 
nations,  and  I  next  found  my  friend  in 
Switzerland,  ill  in  health,  eating  the  bitter 
bread  of  exile,  temjiorarily  isolated  from 
the  world  of  politics,  without  his  negro 
servant,  and  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up.  A  few  years  more  gaA'e  the  Allies  an 
unexpectedly  complete  victory  and  brought 
back  Turkhan  Pasha  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  region  of  diplomacy  and  politics.  He 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  the  Paris 
Conference  as  the  representative  of  Albania, 
but  his  suit  to  the  conference  Avas  that 
Italy  should  be  appointed  to  be  the  guardian 
and  protectress  of  the  Albanian  ])eople. 
My  other  Albanian  friend,  Essad  Pasha, 
AA'ho  desires  the  complete  independence  of 
his  country  under  his  own  rule,  protested 
against  Turkhan's  proposal,  b'ut  Avas  kept 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  conference. 
He  Avrote  to  me  from  Saloniki. 

The   former   King   of   IVIontenegro   Avas 


I  ;iiu()n;.r  thos(<  who  iiaunt«»(l  the  con- 
ference, a  pathetic  figure  aiccording  to  some 
re|)()rls,  hut  Dr.  Dillon's  very  intimate 
account  of  th(*  Tiian  makes  him  out  a 
character  suited  ratlier  to  insjjire  the  mor- 
alist or  the  psychologist  than  "prot<>ctors  of 
Aveak  nations."  For  tlie  lirst  time,  hen>, 
we  seem  to  get  an  insight  into  liu*  very 
mixed  state  of  affairs  in  Montenegro 
during  the  Avar.  Dr.  Dillon's  account  of 
the  ex-King  and  liis  enterprise  runs: 

Another  actor  on  the  world  stage  with 
whom  I  am  p<'rsonally  acquainted  and  who 
often  (crossed  my  path  during  the  confer- 
ence was  th(*  King  of  Montenegro.  This 
potentate's  life  abounds  in  remarkable 
surprizes  for  the  psyc^iologist  and  the 
moralist.  I  had  met  him  in  various 
European  capitals  during  the  last  thirty 
years  and  before  the  time  when  Czar 
Alexander  HI.  publicly  spoke  of  him  as 
his  only  friend.  King  Nikita  owes  such 
success  in  life  as  he  can  look  back  upon 
with  satisfaction  to  his  conscientious  adop- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  maxim  of  being  all 
things  to  all  men.  Thus  in  Petrograd 
he  was  a  good  Russian,  in  Vienna  a  patri- 
otic Austrian,  in  Rome  a  sentimental 
Italian.  He  was  also  a  warrior,  a  specula- 
tor, and  a  poet  after  his  fashion.  I  read 
some  of  his  poetical  works  in  Servian,  and 
I  followed  some  of  his  martial  feats  in 
the  Balkans  Avith  thrilling  interest  and 
A'ehement  emotions.  He  never  ceased  to 
regret  the  loss  of  Mount  Loutchen  to  the 
Austrians  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war, 
for  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
sinister  episodes  of  his  reign.  He  can  not 
haA'e  foreseen  its  consequences.  The  nar- 
rative of  hoAV  it  came  about  belongs  to  the 
historian.  What  everybody  seemed  to 
know,  however,  was  that  if  the  Teutons 
had  won  this  war  King  Nikita's  son 
Mirko,  Avho  had  settled  down  for  the  pur- 
pose in  Vienna,  Avould  haA^e  ascended  the 
throne  in  place  of  his  father,  whereas  if 
the  Allies  should  win  the  worldly-wise 
monarch  would  ha\e  retained  his  crown. 
But  these  well-laid  plans  went  aU  agley. 
Prince  Mirko  died  and  King  Nildta  was 
recentlj'^  deposed  by  his  people.  And 
now  he  resided  in  the  Hotel  Continental, 
a  few  houses  from  me.  I  met  him  as  he 
droA'e  in  a  taxi,  looking  gloomy  and  grim, 
to  plead  his  lost  cause  before  the  con- 
ference. A  deposed  king,  abandoned  by 
his  people,  yet  pleading  to  get  back  his 
crown  from  delegates  Avho  had  caused  the 
abdication  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes 
was  a  characteristic  sight.  How  have  the 
mighty  fallen! 

As  for  the  general  character  of  this  great 
gathering  of  Avorld  -  reformers,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  AA^io  gather  like  flies  around 
the  gathering  of  reformers,  Dr.  Dillon 
AATites : 

It  seemed  as  tho,  in  order  to  proA^de 
Paris  Avith  a  cosmo])olitan  population,  the 
world  was  drained  of  its  croAvneil  and 
uncroAvned  rulers,  of  its  prosperous  and 
luckless  financiers,  of  its  high  and  Ioav 
adA^enturers,  of  its  tribe  of  fortune-seekers, 
and  its  pushing  men  and  Avomen  of  cA'ery 
description.  And  the  result  Avas  an  odd 
blend  of  classes  and  individuals,  worthy,  it 
may  be,  of  the  ncAV  democratic  era.  but 
unprecedented.  In  the  stalely  Hotel  Ma- 
jestic, for  example,  Avhere  the  dignified 
political  cloud-compellers  of  the  British 
Empire  had  their  residence,  exquisite, 
monocled  diplomatists  actually  danced 
Avith    spry   typcAATiters   and    smart   aman- 


uenses, and,  the  newsi)apers  add«'d,  even 
witli  neat,  bright  -  eyed  chambermaids. 
Tlu«  liritish  Premier  himself  occasionally 
Avitriessed  the  cheering  spe<'lacle  ai)i)re- 
ciatively.  Fallen  royalties,  self-made 
statesmen,  clever  i)oliti('ians,  premierH, 
and  ministers  who  Iwul  formerly  swayed 
the  fortunes  of  the  world  resided  in 
gorgeous  palaces  and  weic  fa\'ored  })y 
kaisers,  empijrors,  and  kings,  were  now 
the  uruioticed  inmates  of  second-class 
hotels;  amhassadcjrs  whos*,-  ?nost  trivial 
utterances  had  once  been  listened  to  with 
|)ainful  attention,  but  could  not  now 
ol)lain  an  audience  of  the  greater  pleni- 
potentiaries and  Avere  not  permitted  to 
travel  in  France  without  mor**  than 
averag(»  di.scomfort  and  delay,  met  and 
crossed  each  other  in  unexpected  i)laces. 
1  onc(!  sat  down  to  lunch  with  a  brilliant 
company,  and  had  for  my  neighbor  a  man 
Avho  was  understood  to  hav(!  made  away 
with  a  well-known  p(!rsonage  in  order  to 
rid  the  state  of  a  bad  administrator. 
Killing  's  no  murd(>r,  many  revolutionists 
hold.    And  ours  is  a  revolutionary  epoch. 

One  encountered  ecclesiastical  pilgrims 
bent  on  political  errands;  valiant  disciples 
of  Mars  eager  to  worship  at  the;  Avar- 
battered  shrine  of  Vtmus  or  to  correct  the 
oversights  of  fortune;  speculators  Avhose 
unshackled  ventures  had  loosened  the  bonds 
that  once  linked  them  with  the  upper  social 
classes  and  were  anxious  to  resuscitate  their 
moral  dignity  or  obtain  its  market  value; 
journalists  who,  knowing  only  the  English 
tongue,  Avere  manfully  striving  to  tele- 
graph reports  of  what  was  happening 
in  Franc(>.  These  Avere,  indeed,  thrilling 
experiences  and  memorable  days  for  the 
fcAV  who  thought  that  they  could  see  and 
hear  uncanny  sights  and  sounds  foreboding 
a  tremendous  cosmic  upheaA^al. 

Altogether  the  Paris  of  the  conference 
seemed  a  moAnng  gallery  of  Velasquezesque 
figures  (!ome  doAvn  from  their  frames, 
endowed  with  speech.  Strapping  Avarriors 
and  sleek,  well-fed  courtiers  strode  across 
the  boards  cheek  by  jowl  A\ith  misshapen 
dA\'arfs,  followed  l)y  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army  of  politicians  and  schemers  and 
diplomatists.  Some  of  the  actors  Avere 
rough  and  rugged,  others  grotesque,  most 
of  them  a  little  fantastic  and  only  one  or 
two  of  the  secondary  dramatis  persona;  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
All  the  world-menders  Avere  sincere,  well 
intentioned,  and  quite  loyal  to  their  re- 
spective ideals,  and  each  group  Avended 
steadily  toward  its  OAvn  special  goal.  One 
of  these  bands,  attril>uting  sacramental 
A-irtue  to  a  scrap  of  pajx-r,  b(>lieAed  that  a 
council  of  badly  informed,  discordant  public 
men  could  by  issuing  a  Avritten  document 
regenerate  human  nature  and  cause  an 
apocalyptic  earth  to  descend  from  heaven 
and  proA'e  "quite  safe  for  democracy," 
Others  of  a  more  practical  turn  transformed 
their  OAvn  nation  into  an  idol  which  they 
Avorshiped  and  turned  the  state  into  its 
sacrc^d  shrine,  Avhere  one  breathed  a  heavy 
atmosphere  charg<'d  AA-ith  the  elements  of 
"sacred  egotism."  But  all  of  them  Avere 
minded  to  pursue  certain  lofty  common 
aims  just  so  far  as  these  could  be  made 
subserA'ient  to  their  own  special  ones,  and 
this,  unhappily.  Avas  not  A'ery  far.  Indeed,- 
the  reconciliation  Avas  imperfect  and 
between  the  braAc  AA'ords  and  the  jejune 
deeds  of  the  Avould-be  builders  of  a  nobler 
AA'orld,  Avho  flitted  across  the  stage  playing 
their  scA'eral  unrehearsed  parts,  the  con- 
trast arrested  the  attention  and  deprest 
the  spirits  of  the  onlookers.  The  outcome 
of  their  strivings  rcAcaled  to  the  attentive 
observer  the  subtle  Avorkings  of  a  tj-ran- 
nical   force   of   circumstances,   in  presence 
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uf  whk-h  the  would-be  rough-hewers  of 
the  world's  destinies  were  impotent.  The 
prot.-eedings  mon-  than  once  tended  to 
bfA.-ome  a  poignant  tragedy.  And  yet 
comedy  of  a  truly  laughable  kind  was 
interwoven  with  it. 


LENINE,  MASTER  OF  BOLSHEVISM,  IS 
COLD,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND  FEARLESS 


'•TS  Lenine  a  genius?"  asks  a  corre- 
^  spondent  of  the  London  Times,  who 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  unusual  oppor- 
tunities to  find  out  what  nuiniier  of  man 
the  leader  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  may 
))e.  Man}-  Russians  h&ve  denied  that  he 
is  anything  but  an  upstart  demagog, 
and  there  certainly  is  little  enough  about 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  iSIaster  of 
Bolshevism,  admits  the  A\Titer,  to  suggest 
a  resemblance  to  the  superman.  Never- 
theless, it  is  no  common  character  who  has 
meddled  with  such  effect  in  the  currents 
of  modern  history.  The  Times  corre- 
si>ondent  gives  this  striking  sketch  of 
Lenine's  personality: 

Short  of  stattire,  rather  plump,  with 
short,  thick  neck,  broad  shoulders,  round, 
red  face,  high,  intellectual  forehead,  bald 
head,  nose  slightly  turned  up,  brownish 
mustache,  and  short,  stubbly  beard, 
he  looks  at  the  first  glance  more  like  a 
]}ro\incial  grocer  than  a  leader  of  men. 

And  yet,  on  second  tliouglits,  there  is 
something  in  those  steelj-  gray  eyes  that 
arrests  the  attention,  something  in  that 
quizzing,  hah-contenii^tuous,  half-smiling 
look  which  speaks  of  boundless  self- 
confidence  and  conscious  superiority. 

His  knowledge  of  languages  is  above  the 
average.  He  is  a  j)roficient  German 
scholar,  while  he  writes  and  speaks  English 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  He  is  certainly 
by  far  the  greatest  intellectual  force  which 
the  Russian  rcAoIution  has  yet  brought  to 
light. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  his  intellectual 
powers  that  he  owes  his  predominating 
position  inside  his  own  party.  The  almost 
fanatical  res}>ect  with  which  he  is  regarded 
by  the  men  who  are  his  colleagues  is  due 
to  other  qualities  tlian  mere  intellectual 
capacitj'. 

Chief  of  these  are  his  iron  courage,  his 
grim,  relentless  detenninaticm,  and  his 
complete  lack  of  all  self-interest.  In  his 
creed  of  world-re\olution  he  is  as  un- 
scruf)ulous  and  as  unc()m])romising  as  a 
Jesuit,  and  in  his  code  of  ])olitical  ethics 
the  end  to  be  attained  is  a  justification 
for  the  employnu'iit  of  any  weapon.  To 
him  capital  is  the  Fiend  Incarnate,  and 
with  such  an  enemy  he  neither  gives  nor 
asks  for  mercy. 

Yet  as  an  indi\  idual  he  is  not  Avithout 
certain  virtues.  In  the  many  attacks, 
both  justified  and  unjustified,  which 
have  been  made  against  him,  no  breath 
of  scandal  has  ever  touched  his  ])rivate 
life. 

He  is  married — according  to  all  accounts, 
singularly  hap|)ily  married.  To  Lenine 
the  stories  of  Bolshe\ik  orgies  and  ca- 
rousals have  nore  lation.  His  own  worldly 
jieeds  are  mon;  than  frugal.  Where 
Trolzky  and  other  Bolslie\  iki  have  pur- 
sued their  enemies  with  a  bitter,  personal 
hatred,  l^enine  in  certain  cases,  where  the 
individual  has  been  of  little  account, 
has  even  V)een  guilty  of  acts  of  clemency. 

But  where  Trotzky  might  shrink  through 
fear    of    the   consequ(;nce.s   from    shooting 


10,000  men  in  cold  l)lood,  Lenine,  altho  he 
is  not  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the 
terror,  would  assuredly  not  hesitate  if  he 
thought  such  an  action  were  essential  to 
the  advancement  of  his  cause. 

Xo  one  who  lias  e\er  been  present  at  a 
Bolshevik  congre.ss  can  have  any  doubts 
as  to  the  real  driving  power  behind  the 
Bolshevik  nu)\'ement.  In  the  numerous 
l)olitical  crises  through  Avhich  the  B0I7 
sheviki  have  passed  during  their  <'ighteen 
nu)nths'  tenure  of  the  Russian  j)olitical 
stage,  Lenine's  has  ])een  the  master  mind 
which  time  and  again  has  averted  disaster. 

Of  course  he  is  a  demagog:  has  made 
use  of  all  the  demagog's  arts.  But 
l)ehiud  all  the  inconsistencies  of  his  }>olicy, 
the  tactics,  the  maneuvering,  there  lies  a 
dee}>-rooted  plan  which  he  has  been  turn- 
ing over  in  his  mind  for  years  and  wJiicli 
he  now  thinks  is  ripe  for  execution.  Lenine, 
at  least  knows  exactly  Avhat  he  Avishes  to 
achieve  and  hoAV he  means  to  achieAe  it.  A 
fanatic  if  you  like,  but  a  fanatic  Avho  has 
already  made  history  and  who  has  more 
genius  than  most  fanatics.  Cold,  ])itiless, 
dcA'oid  of  all  sentiment,  utterly  ruthless 
in  his  effort  to  force  the  narrow  tenets  of 
his  Marxian  dogma  upon  the  whole  Avorhl, 
Lenine  is  not  a  loAable  character. 

He  is,  hoAvcAer,  the  one  BolslieA'ik  of 
whom  non-Bolshevik  Russians  can  eA'er 
be  thought,  albeit  grudgingly,  to  speak 
Avith  respect.  BolshcA-ik  Russia  has  a 
master,  and  in  his  secft^t  heart  cA'ery 
BolshcAak  knows  it. 


PERTINENT  POINTERS   PERTAINING 
TO   JOBS   FOR   SOLDIERS 


WHEN  the  chief  contending  parties  in 
the  late  European  scrap  decided  to 
call  it  a  day  last  NoAcmber,  it  became 
necessary  for  a  feAV  million  fellows  to  look 
for  ncAv  jobs.  They  began  deA'oting  them- 
selves to  this  as  soon  as  released,  and  many 
of  them  are  still  doing  it,  haA'ing  discoAered 
that  Avhile  the  looking  is  abundant  the  jobs 
are  somewhat  less  plentiful.  One  "Btigs" 
Baer,  funny  Avriter,  and  liimself  imtil 
recently  in  Uncle  Sam's  service,  and  thus 
under  the  necessity  of  going  out  in  quest 
of  another  job,  haA'ing  profoundly  pon- 
dered the  pestiferous  problems  pertaining 
to  this  ])m-suit,  and  particularly  the  per- 
plexities connected  Avith  proctu'ing  positions 
at  the  same  time  both  i)leasing  and  pelf- 
producing,  deli\ers  himself  of  the  foUoAv- 
ing  valuable  suggestions  in  The  Marines' 
Magazine  (New  York),  thereby  shedding 
a  fine,  pea-gi'een  light  on  a  plaguey 
proposition : 

Every  goof  you  nu'ct  is  rattling  around 
like  a  tAVO-legged  bear  looking  for  a  job 
for  some  i)oor  gaj)p(T  Avho  is  just  hnn-k  from 
Euro]H*.  Just  because  the  gobs,  buddies, 
and  leathernecks  made  the  Avorld  safe  for 
democracy  and  jobs  is  no  reason  Avhy  the.\- 
have  to  Avork  at  it.     You  said  a  scoopful. 

The  on<^  thing  that  the  s(>rvice  tloesn't 
sp^il  you  for  is  work.  Any  bird  Avho  has 
been  in  the  service  is  as  calloused  as  the 
darky  wlio  Avasn't  afraid  of  Avork.  This 
baby  could  lay  right  down  alongside  of 
AVork  and  go  to  sleep. 

Familiarity  Avith  work  and  otlicr  perils 
makes  a  cuckoo  contemjjluous  of  danger. 
An  eight-hour  day  is  soft  pickings  to  the 
gent  Avho  j)ri(5d  himself  loose  from  the 
alfalfa  about  thren  hours  before  the  roosters 


opened  tlieir  beaks  and  paged  the  day- 
break. After  jou'Ae  tossed  off  tAventy- 
mile  ankle  excursions  with  the  coiiitents  of 
a  fiAe-and-ten-cent  store  on  Aour  shoulder- 
blades,  an  ordinary  ciAilian  job  is  going 
to  be  SAveet  stuff. 

The  birds  Avho  went  through  the  Kaiser 
like  a  gimlet  through  cht^se  are  going  to 
be  able  to  go  through  the  rest  of  life  Uke  a 
skeeter  through  a  peek-a-l)oo  waist.  The 
Kaiser  had  six  hundred  uniforms,  but  Ave 
knocked  him  loose  from  all  of  'em.  Six 
hundred  costumes  is  some  Avardrobe. 
But  a  nut  Avith  six  hundred  shells  is  still  a 
nut.     You  said  it. 

But  as  A\'e  Avere  moaning,  the  1>oas  who 
serA  ed  a  hitch  in  the  serAice  Avill  be  able 
to  fill  a  high-powered  job  as  easily  as  a 
motorman  skips  a  stop. 

The  oid\"  i>recaution  necessary  is  to 
horn  the  right  bird  into  the  right  job. 
Why  shotdd  a  Home  Guard  As-ith  six 
indoor  serA  ice-stripes  on  his  bathrobe 
haAe  the  jump  on  a  lad  Avho  ran  the  BocJie 
ragged?  Why  should  the  bird  who  is 
Avearing  a  Avound  stripe  for  a  Avound  re- 
ceiAed  in  the  end  chair  of  a  barber  col- 
lege get  the  call  OAer  a  gent  Avho  knocked 
'em  dead  as  he  saw  'em  and  played  no 
faAorites? 

If  the  job  Avont  hunt  the  man,  then  let 
the  man  hunt  the  job.  If  you  want  a 
good  fish  around  the  office  Avho  can  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  AA-rong  tinu»,  just  look 
OAer  .some  of  the  ads  beloAA  and  get  an 
eAeftil. 

EA'ery  one  of  these  citizens  saAV  the 
Avhites  of  the  Germans'  eyes  as  they  stept 
on  and  the  yelloAv  of  their  spines  as  they 
hotfooted  it  aAvay  from  there. 

Let's  go! 

HaAing  thus  exprest  himself  on  the 
general  aspects  of  the  situation,  "Bugs" 
goes  on  and  giA'es  the  folloAving  hst  of 
sample  Avant  ads,  Avhich  he  feels  might 
prodtice  the  results  desired  by  the  job- 
hunting  service-men: 

Waxted:  Young  man  woidd  like  a  nice 
job  testing  cushions  in  limousines.  Can 
ride  any  make  limousine.  Last  job  Avas 
Avalking  for  Uncle  Sam,  but  Avoidd  like 
change.    Address,  P.  O.  234. 

Y'^ouxc  Max  desires  easy  job  \\  ith  hard 
Avages.  Address,  Box  982.  Would  like 
to  g(it  Avork  Avithout  AVork.  Pjighteen 
months  in  ?]urope  for  last  employer. 

Marixk:  Four  hitches  in  the  service. 
Wants  position,  not  a  job.  Don't  care  hoA\ 
hard  the  Avork  is  as  long  as  I  don't  have  to 
take  my  feet  off  of  the  desk.  Address 
Jazzbo  De  Luxe,  Paris  Island. 

Ex-SoLDiKR  Avants  job  in  florist's  sound- 
ing the  alarm  eAery  time  a  century  plant 
bursts  into  bloom.  Address  U.  S.  O.  B.. 
P''ort  LeaA'euAvorth. 

Sailor  AAOidd  like  to  grab  a  nice  out- 
door job  Avith  indoor  Avages.  OrA'illf 
(lobl),  Pelham  Bay. 

Chiropodist  would  like  job  in  aquarium 
taking  care  of  fisli's  feet.  Mtiggsy,  Brest, 
France. 

ExpERiExcED  K.  P.  Avould  like  to 
snatch  a  job  Avith  either  a  magician  or  in  a 
restaurant.  (\an  pull  rabbits  out  of  high 
hats  or  cook  high  hats  up  into  slumgidlion. 
Don't  bother  about  ansAvering  this. 
Just  flj'^  the  flag  at  half-mast  and  I'll 
knoAv  you  Avant  mo. 

Mess  Serc;eaxt  out  of  job  owing  to  an 
armistice.  Can  cook  beef  stew  that  will 
nuike  a  tadjiole  chase  a  Avhale  right  uj) 
on  to  the  sideAvaik.  One  jolt  of  my  coffe*^ 
will  make  a  porch-climber  otit  of  a  deacon, 
(^an  cook  one  meal  that  Avill  last  a  Aveek. 
Saved  three  meals  eAery  day  and  saA^ed 
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Finding  a  Market 
for  ttie  Producer 


WITHOUT  a  market,  agriculture  could  not  be 
the  basis  of  our  national  prosperity  that  it  is. 
Marketing  turns  production  into  wealth  and  those 
agencies  that  help  farmers  find  profitable  outlets  are 
important  aids  to  the  country's  welfare.  Stripped  of 
all  discussion,  the  function  of  the  packers  is  to  find 
markets.  Because  of  their  success  in  doing  this, 
Armour  and  Company  are  today  "The  American 
Farmer's  Biggest  Customer." 


Outlets  must  be  maintained  for  nor- 
mal supply.  Foreign  sales  must  be 
developed  for  excess  yield.  In  a  short- 
age of  any  product,  acceptable  alterna- 
tives must  be  distributed  to  relieve  the 
need  and  to  keep  markets  ready  when 
the  yield  is  again  heavy.  Fresh  com- 
modities which  will  not  bear  transpor- 
tation, and  would  thus  be  unprofitable 
to  produce,  must  be  packaged  for  re- 
serve use  elsewhere.  There  must  be 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  by-products. 
And  these  are  among  the  serviceswhich 
Armour  and  Company  render — one  of 
the  economic  reasons  why  we  handle 
food  in  so  many  different  forms. 

To  perform  efficiently,  our  entire 
system  has  to  operate  as  a  whole. 

It  will  not  function  piecemeal.  Our 
preparation  plants,  at  points  where 
foods  are  grown,  would  become  choked 
without  our  four  hundred  Branch 
Houses  absorbing  production.  Our 
Branches,  carrying  the  several  days' 
reserve  supply  that  makes  users  well 
nigh  independent  of  railroad  uncer- 
tainties, must  continually  wage  a 
competitive  fight  for  sales.  We  must 
finance  producers  for  the  thirty,  sixty 
or  ninety  days  necessary — pay  cash 
for  raw  products,  and  then  prepare, 
transport  and  sell  on  customary 
credits.     Our    refrigerator    cars    have 


to  be  steadily  carrying  the  supply 
forward  to  the  tables  of  the  nation. 
As  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  its  report  of  August  last  says : 

"The  carriers  (railroads)  of  the 
country  could  not  so  effectively  handle 
the  entire  refrigerator  car  equipment 
as  is  now  done  by  the  intervention  of 
private  owners.  The  meat  packer  could 
no  more  do  business  on  an  economical 
and  efficient  basis  without  his  private 
cars  than  he  could  without  his  modern 
equipped  refining  or  packing  plant." 

Marketing,  however,  does  not  con- 
sist merely  in  taking  what  producers 
offer  and  selling  it.  Scientific  selling 
must  begin  with  the  best  growing  of 
those  foods  the  country  most  needs. 
To  this  end  our  Farm  Bureau  was  in- 
augurated— as  a  point  of  contact  with 
growers  and  to  help  bring  about  abetter 
understanding  of  mutual  problems. 

And  it  is  largely  because  Armour 
and  Company  are  thus  continuously 
working  to  market  the  products  of  the 
American  farm  that  you  are  sure  of 
steady  food  supply.  Understanding 
this,  you  must  appreciate  that  in  asking 
your  dealer  for  Armour  Products,  you 
are  lending  your  support  to  a  system 
that  works  to  the  country's  economic 
good  and  to  your  own  best  interest. 
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twenty  cents  out  of  every  soldier's  ration. 
Saved  everything  except  the  soldier. 
Address  Tomaine,  Camp  Colic. 

Second  Looik  used  to  giving  orders. 
Would  like  to  get  a  job  where  they  are 
obeyed.  Address        Algernon        Wart, 

Wa,shington. 


HOW  LIONS  IN  AN  AFRICAN  JUNGLE 
SAVED  A  WOMAN'S  LIFE 


THAT  he  Avould  send  a  snake-doctor  to 
relieve  her  of  the  enciuubrance  of  the 
husband  she  alread\'  possest  "vras  the  .sug- 
gestion made  by  a  Kafir  chief  to  ^Irs. 
D.  E.  Halden,  a  nurs«*  traveling  in  South 
Africa,  to  whom  he  also  munificently 
offered  one  of  his  sons  for  a  husband, 
provided  she  "would  stay  among  the  tribe 
as  their  doctor.  Having  preconceived 
notions  against  the  j)ropriety  of  falling  in 
with  the  proposal  of  the  dusk>'  chief taui, 
Mrs.  Halden  felt  that  she  must  decline  the 
honors  about  to  be  thi'ust  upon  her,  and  so 
indicated  to  the  Kafir,  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  explain  her  prejudices  in  the 
matter,  and  thereby-  placing  herself  in 
deadly  peril,  from  which  she  was  extricated 
by  resorting  to  a  trick  no  less  extraordi- 
nary than  calling  to  hor  aid  a  number  of 
wild  and  ferocious  lions.  This  thrilling 
tale  is  told  in  The  Wide-World  Magazine 
(New  York)  as  follows: 

I  was  traveling  through  tlie  Transvaal 
to  southern  Rhodesia  before  the  Boer 
War,  and  had  only  my  hunchbacked  Hot- 
tentot driver,  Al'japa,  a  youth  of  se^  enteen 
or  eighteen,  for  company.  In  spite  of  his 
deformity,  M'japa  was  a  splendid  driver 
besides  being  utterly  fearless — -two  abso- 
lutely necessary  qualities  in  this  countr\-. 

We  had  traveled  miles  over  the  lone 
veldt  under  scorching  sim  and  cloudless 
sk>-,  along  the  "White  Flag"  and  "I'ara- 
dise"  (Hell  Valley)  trail,  resting  in  the 
heat  of  midday  and  at  night.  Starting 
next  morning,  as  the  glow  of  sum'ise 
touched  the  crests  of  the  scattered  blue 
kopjes,  we  passed  '■Siilfm*  Springs,"  and 
about  ten-thirty  drew  near  to  a  big  Kafir 
Stad,  one  of  the  Masequas  (Alasequa 
means  Mother  of  Bread,  1  l)elieve),  and 
here  we  outspanned  for  breakfast. 

Our  aiTival  seemed  to  cause  a.  slight  com- 
motion among  the  huts,  and  as  1  leisurelx- 
ate  my  breakfast  1  watched  with  amuse- 
ment the  hiurying  hitlier  and  thither  of  the 
natives,  and  presently'  saw  several  others, 
<svidently  men  of  importance,  holding  a 
i'ouncil  with  much  wa\  i;ig  of  hands  and 
wagging  of  heads. 

Barely  was  our  meal  over  wIumv  se^•el•al 
of  these  old  men  came  in  a  most  dignilitHl 
fashion  toward  us.  Among  them  1  recog- 
niz(^d  the  father  of  Madiiriga.  one  of  my 
old  servants  at  Fort  Edward,  w  ho  seemed 
to  have  been  chosen  as  spokesman. 

Bj'^  giving  advic(^  while  on  my  journeys, 
I  had  made  myself  a  name,  among  the 
scattered  villages,  and  it  seems  I  liad  l)(*en 
recognized,  for  th(>y  came  to  consult  mo 
about  an  outbreak  of  skin  disc^ase  Avhich 
they  said  was  driving  1hem  mad.  Having 
soh'mnly  questioned  th(;m,  through  the 
medium  of  M'japa,  I  recomnn^nded  bath- 
ing in  the  hot  springs,  leaving  the  <>ating 
of  "high"  llesh  meat  in  favor  of  milk  and 
vegetables,  and  the  removing  of  th(!  H(ad 
to  a  location  higher  in  the  liills. 

I  gather(»d  that  my  advice  was  con- 
sidered very  good,  and  lluil  they  intended 


following  it,  but  now  they  requested  me  to 
come  and  stay  among  them  as  a  doctor. 
This  was  rather  too  "large"  an  order, 
so  I  told  them  1  had  a  home  and  a  husband 
elsewhere,  and  coukl  not  promise  to  sta\', 
as  he  might  object  if  I  did  not  return. 

Maehinga's  father  evidently  saw  no 
difficulty  in  this,  for  he  offered  me  the  pick 
of  his  sons  for  a  husband,  one  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  and  a  Slad  of  my  own  if  I 
would  only  stay,  fiu*ther  i)romisiug,  by 
way  of  making  everything  comfortable 
all  around,  to  send  a  snake-doctor  to  kill 
my  present  husband.  I  reasoned  with  him 
for  a  time  through  IM'japa,  and  when  he 
became  a  little  thi'eatening  told  him  to  go, 
and  ordered  Al'japa  to  drive  in  the  mules 
and  inspan.  Meanwhile,  I  kept  the  old 
Induna  covered  with  my  rifle  as  a  precau- 
tion. FinaUj',  we  drove  away,  fuUj'  deter- 
mined to  take  the  longer  and  more  danger- 
ous trail  by  the  Brak  River  on  mj'  return. 

Soon  the  clustered  huts  and  groups  of 
natives  had  faded  from  view,  and  we  were 
once  more  where  to  me  "everj'  prospect 
pleases,"  for  an  hour  in  the  savage  grandeur 
of  these  parts  is  worth  more  to  me  than  a 
month  in  the  tame  vicinity  of  towns. 
M'japa,  however,  was  decidedly  not 
pleased,  his  glum  face  })etraying  his 
unspoken  thoughts. 

After  four  horn's'  unbroken  journey  into 
the  cool  of  the  afternoon.  1  ordered  the 
outsi)an  at  the  big  water-tree  (Baobab)  on 
the  Matamba  trail  fork.  M'japa  de- 
miu-red,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  mutinied, 
but  dared  not  disobey.  Here  we  rested 
about  an  hour — ^rest  is  badly  needed  after 
even  a  short  journey  in  a  Cape-cart — - 
and  gave  the  mules  drink  and  feed. 

1  was  jiLst  thinking  of  inspanning  when 
over  the  hiU  we  had  last  rounded  appeared 
six  buck  Kafirs  at  a  run.  They  were  a 
considerable  distance  away,  and  occasion- 
ally were  hid  by  the  scrub,  and  tho  it  was 
not  an  unusual  occurrence,  yet  something 
warned  me  this  was  not  a  friendly  visit. 

Instinct  collected  and  quickened  my 
thoughts.  I  knew  that  the  bush  round 
about  Matamba  Water  fairly  "crawls" 
witli  lions  on  account  of  the  almndance 
of  game  in  the  semitropical  vegetation. 
Close  behind  the  Avater-tree  was  one  of 
many  scattered  rocks  with  a  surface  hol- 
lowed like  a  huge  basin.  To  this  1  ran. 
curved  my  hands  round  my  mouth,  and, 
bending  over  the  hollow  in  the  rock,  gave 
the  lionesses'  mating  cry.  1  have  always 
been  gifted  with  the  power  of  imitating 
the  cries  of  animals,  which  I  had  often 
found  useful  in  traveling  through  the 
l)ush.  It  was  the  wrong  season,  but  1 
could  not  afford  to  consider  that,  knowing 
that  if  I  failed  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
a  reserve  bullet  for  myself,  a  quick  glance 
around  IiaA'ing  revealed  more  buck  Kafii's 
higlier  up  the  hill,  and  a  glint  of  spear-heads. 

The  nearer  Kafirs  were  now  onlj'  some 
two  hundred  yards  away.  Running  down 
the  slope,  and  laughing  mockingly  at  what 
they  considered  my  feel)le  trick,  they  were 
shouting  what  exactly  was  going  to  happen 
to  rae.  I  cocked  my  revolver  in  readi- 
ness, and  bent  qiucldy  over  Xhc  hollow  for 
a  final  call,  but  it  was  not  necessary. 

From  the  bush  to  east,  AVest,  and  south 
rose  a  wild  tumult  of  answering  calls  from 
nude  lions,  some  from  between  the  two 
groujjs  of  running  natives.  Those  farthest 
away  turned  in  a  hurry  and  fled  up  the 
hill;  and  not  waiting  to  see  what  the  nearer 
bucks  did,  I  turned  and  fled  to  the  cart. 
Never  did  1  cover  ground  so  quickly,  and 
never  shall  I  remember  liow  1  scrambled 
into  the  cart. 

iM'ja])a  had,  wi'tli  sul)lime  trust  in 
Mazimba   (myself),  started  to  inspan   tlie 


six  nudes  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Kafirs, 
accomplishing  in  .some  scant  seven  min- 
utes a  job  that  had  never  taken  him  less 
than  twenty-five  minutes  before.  By  the 
time  the  lions  answered  my  caU  he  was 
holding  the  plunging  mules  with  all  the 
power  of  reins  and  brake,  both,  fortu- 
nately, new  and  strong. 

We  drove  away  at  top  speed,  northward, 
the  only  clear  way.  Fortunately,  the  wnnd 
was  from  the  north. 

in  spite  of  the  tremendous  sj)eed  and 
the  jolting  of  the  cart,  I  turned  to  watch 
tho  trail  behind  us.  The  nearer  six  Kafirs 
had  also  turned  back  at  the  first  Hon  call, 
and  must  have  fled  directly  among  the 
animals.  We  heard  the  uproar  of  their  on- 
slaught almost  at  once  above  the  din  of  the 
terrified  mules'  flj'ing  feet,  which  scarcely 
slackened  speed  until  several  miles  lay 
between  us  and  the  Avater-tree.  Late  that 
evening  aa'c  arrived  at  our  destination. 

I  decided,  after  aU,  to  come  back  the 
same  way,  rightly  as  it  proA^ed.  Passing 
the  big  Avater-tree,  we  came  upon  a  few 
scattered  bones,  the  remains  of  the  six 
Kafirs,  l)leaching  in  the  dazzling  light  of  the 
sun,  and  round  about  the  dwarf  Ijushes 
the  soil  was  disturbed.  As  Ave  drew  along- 
side the  great  Stad  Ave  found  it  in  the  silence 
of  utter  desertion.  Faint  spirals  of  blue 
smoke  ascending  from  the  hot  ashes  at  the 
fire-places  made  me  decide  not  to  outspau 
here,  so  we  pushed  on  for  two  hours 
farther;  in  fact,  to  Avathin  three  hours  of 
Sefjassa.  Ha\ing  seen  the  relies  of  the 
lions'  feast,  we  knew  that  the  Stad  did  not 
stand  empty  through  my  adA'ice. 

No  white  man  Asdll  moA'e  the  bones, 
because,  as  they  lie  there,  they  spell 
safety  for  numbers  of  white  women.  No 
black  can  be  induced  to  touch  them. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  "GOBS"  FROM 
CAPTAIN  .L  K.  TAUSSIG 


THE  erdisted  man  in  the  NaAy  now 
receives  far  more  considerate  treat- 
ment than  he  did  a  few  Aveeks  since,  when 
a  letter  setting  forth  something  of  the  hard 
lot  of  the  "g;obs"  appeared  in  The  Liter.'^hy 
Digest,  and  aroused  interest  both  iu 
official  aad  luiofficial  circles.  "The  defect 
in  the  law  which  prevented  the  regular 
NaAy  men  discharged  prior  to  expiration 
of  enlistment  from  receiving  transporta- 
tion to  their  homes  has  been  r(>niedied  by 
legislation  enacted  a  ft'W  days  before  Con- 
gress adjourned,"  ASTites  Capt.  J.  K. 
Taussig,  the  officer  directly  in  charge  of  tho 
demobilization  of  the  enlisted  p<'rsonnel  of 
tht^  Navy.  "The  payment  of  five  cents  a 
mile  from  place  of  discharge  to  their  homes 
or  place  of  enlistment  of  aU  men  discharged 
since  the  armistice  was  sign(>d  also  has  been 
])r()vided  for."  In  addition,  a  bonus  of 
sixtA-  dollars  to  all  these  men,  and  to  those 
of  the  Reserve  Force  placed  on  inactive 
duty  has  been-  authorized.  Finally,  and 
not  least  important  to  many  men  who 
Avished  to  serve  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
Avai-,  a  certificate  of  Honorable  Service  is 
now  issued  to  all  men  who  woidd  haA'e  been 
entitled  to  honorabU^  discharge  had  th«>y 
completed  their  service.  The  issuing  of  an 
"Ordinary  Discharge"  instead  of  an 
"Honorable  Discharge"  to  many  men  who 
A\ ished  to  leav(^  the  service  when  the  fight- 
ing ended  had  caused  much  complaint. 
Hefening   to  the  Digest's    letter    from 
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Spcrial  Box  t'rices 
Girard  Week 


2  for  25c 
Other  sizes 
10c  and  up 


A  Health  Hint  for  Smoker6 

In  order  to  afford  you  and  every  other  American 
smoker  a  special  opportunity  and  inducement  to  prove  for 
yourself  that  the  Girard  Cigar  takes  the  danger  out  of  smoking, 
we,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Girard,  together  with  our 
dealers  throughout  the  country,  have  set  aside  the  week  of 
May  19th  to  26th  as  Girard  Week. 

During  this  period  we  offer  you,  through  our  dealers, 
a  special  test  of  the  Girard  Cigar  at  special  prices.  The  test 
is  one  that  has  already  convinced  thousands  of  other 
American  smokers  that  the  Girard  Cigar  does  not  affect 
the  nerves,  the  heart  or  the  digestion — and  will  not  impair 
in  any  way  the  health  or  efficiency  of  the  smoker. 

Here  is  the  test 

Smoke  Girards  exclusively  for  two  weeks.  Stick  to 
your  usual  number  of  cigars — smoke  neither  more  nor 
less.  At  the  outset  of  the  test,  get  a  box  of  Girards  so 
that  you  can  be  certain  of  always  having  a  Girard  at  hand 
during  the  two  weeks. 

Special  Box  Prices 

For  the  purpose  of  this  test,  Girard  dealers  from  coast  to  coast 
are  co-operating  with  lis  in  offering  special  box  prices  on  Girards  for 
(iirard  Week  only. 

Try  the  Girard  Test.  It  will  demonstrate  to  you  that  tlie 
Girard  Cigar  is  the  right  smoke  for  health  as  well  as  pleasure. 

Look  for  the  (iirard  Week  sign  in  cigar  store  window?. 

GIRARD 

Never-  gets  on  your  nerves 
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It  will  pay  you  to  allow 
the  florist  who  displays 
the  insignia,  "  Say  it  with 
Flowers,"  advise  you.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  which 
gives  him  advantages,  en- 
abling hitn  to  better  serve 
you. 


^ow  blowers 

Beautify  t/Tc  Table !'' 

And  add  charm 
to  the  home. 

A  DINNER  party  with- 
out flowers  is  unthink- 
able. It  simply  couldn^t  be 
done  —  and  be  a  success. 


Everything    tastes    better 
when  the  table  is  well  set 
and  made  sunshiny  with  flowers  and  cool  and  fresh  with  plants. 

That  is  why  discerning  restauranteurs  always  have  flowers  on 
the  table  —  it  adds  piquancy  to  the  appetites  of  guests  —  puts 
them  in  good  humor. 

In  homes  where  cheerfulness  and  happiness  abound >  you  will 
always  find  flowers  on  the  table  for  every  meal.  Sometimes  it 
IS  a  potted,  plant  with  changes  occasionally  to  a  colorful  group  of 
carnations. 

Young  housewives  embarking  on  the  long  voyage  of  wedded 
life,  matrons  who  see  signs  of  a  lessening  interest  in  their  table 
efforts,  should  not  neglect  the  aid  of  flowers. 

Your  local  florist,  within  a  few  hours,  can  deliver  fresh  flowers  in 
any  city  or  town  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  through  the 
Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Service. 


rveniuiu  i. .  v>  uu.s,  oi  ft-rvy,  UKia..  wuo 
complained  about  all  of  the  conditions  that 
have  since  been  remedied.  Captain  Taiissi}>: 
notes  that  "while  he  has  stated  some  of  the 
facts  he  has  not  stated  all  of  them,  wdth  the 
result  that  the  impression  left  on  the  la>- 
nian  who  may  read  this  letter  is  far  from 
what  a  clear  exposition  of  the  matter  would 
give."  Some  idea  of  what  the  demobiliza- 
tion officials  had  to  contend  with  is  fur- 
nished by  Captain  Taussig's  clear  ;ind 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  work  of  his 
department.     He  A\Tites: 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  on 
November  11,  1018,  the  eidisted  ])ersonnel 
of  the  Navy  a*d  Xaval  Reserve  totaled 
a]iproximately  .310,000  men,  as  follows: 

(d)  Regular  XavT  men,  wlio  enlistetl  for 
four  years  prior  to  the  declaration 
of  war 4S.0()0 

(ft)   Regular  Navy  men  who  enlisted  for 

four  years  after  the  war  b<>gan ri.'>.()(H) 

(f)   Regular  Navy  men,  wlio  enlisted  for 

the  duration  of  the  war 4:>  (MMI 

(d)   Naval  Reserves 292.000 

These  men  Avere  widely  distributed  on 
board  the  thousands  of  ships  that  were  in 
service,  and  in  conducting  the  numerous 
naAal  shore  activities  throughout  the 
country.  Manj'  thousands  of  them  were 
•still  under  training  at  the  regtilar  training- 
stations  and  trade  schools  and  at  the 
numerous  training-camps  which  had  been 
established  for  the  emergency. 

An  estimate  of  the  situation  showed 
that  the  Na^y  could  afford  to  release  alx)ut 
200,000  of  these  men.  The  question  to  be 
determined  was  how  best  to  effect  this 
deniobilization  so  as  to  be  fair  to  the  men 
concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry 
on  efficiently  the  Navy's  mission. 

Evidences  immediat^'ly  came  to  hand 
indicating  that  at  least  400,000  men  wished 
immediate  release.  It  was  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  a  great  many  were  to  be 
disappointed. 

Of  the  48,000  men  who  enlisted  for  four 
\ears  prior  to  the  declaration  of  A\ar, 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  shoidd  be 
released  until  their  four-Vear  enlistments 
expired,  as  the  war  was  not  the  cause  of 
their  joining  the  NaAy.  Of  the  125,000  men 
who  enlisted  for  four  years  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  many  enlisted  for  this 
term  because,  until  .January,  1918,  there 
was  no  authority  of  law  to  enlist  men  in  the 
regular  Xa\y  for  a  shorter  period.  In 
.January,  1918,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing 
enlistments  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
and  under  this  law  about  4.">,(MX)  men  were 
added  to  the  force.  The  Xaval  Reserves, 
excei)ting  the  National  Xaval  Volunteers, 
who  were  formerly  the  Xaval  ^lilitia.  en- 
rolled for  four  years.  The  law  provides  that 
they  can  only  be  required  to  perform  active 
duty  during  war,  or  (luring  a  national 
einergeiicy  i)roclaiini'd  b\-  the  President. 
The  enrolment  of  the  Xational  Xavt.l 
Volunteers  was  for  thr(H>  years.  They  haA  e 
Ix-en  consolidated  v.itli  flie  Reserves,  and 
serve  on  acti\e  (iu(\'  under  the  same 
condition. 

As  all  of  the  202.000  Xa\al  R«>serA.s 
must  be  placed  on  inactive  dut\  wli.  n 
jH'ace  is  de<'lared,  and  ;.s  j.ll  the  men  wlio 
;  idistcd  for  the  dun.tion  of  the  w<ir  must  he 
discharged  at  that  tinu',  the  tendency  wns 
to  confine  releases  to  the  men  o!'  th<'se  two 
classes.  However,  it  was  recognizetl  that 
many  of  the  men  who  after  war  was  de- 
clared enlisted  for  fotn-  years,  because  there 
was  no  other  term  of  enlistment  author- 
ized, really  had  as  good  or  better  claims 
for  release  than  did  thost-  who  were  able  to 
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enlist  for  tli«'  dura t ion  ol'  tlu'  war  oiil\ . 
Moroovor,  thoso  who  ciilistcd  lor  the  durn- 
tion  of  the  war  were  the  hisf  to  otTer  their 
services.  Th(>refore,  when  patriotic  mo- 
tives were  alone  considered,  the  foiu'-year 
men  had  a  bett<>r  ri{;:ht  to  th<(  privilejajes  of 
dischar(j;e  than  did  tliose  wlio  cnlistiHl  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

The  m<m  in  all  four  classes  wen*  inter- 
mingled promiscuously  throughout  the 
service,  both  afloat  an<l  ashore.  So  the 
question  of  readjustment  had  to  be  con- 
sidered in  ordtn-  that  the  a<'ti\ities,  such  as 
Miaiiitaiuinjj;  the  men-of-war,  troop-ships, 
and  the  cargo-sliips,  could  be  continued. 
Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  demobilize 
ou  a  percentage  basis — that  is,  to  authorize 
the  commanding  officer  of  every  ship,  and 
eA^ery  shore  unit,  to  release,  at  dehuite 
intervals,  certain  percentages  of  their  en- 
listed force  giving  preference  to  those  who 
had  the  best  reasons.  It  was  at  tirst 
intended  not  to  authorize  the  release  of 
men  with  certain  qualifications,  on  account 
of  the  need  of  their  services  properly  tt) 
man  the  ships,  but  this  policj'  was  aban- 
doned when  consideration  Avas  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  class  of  men  who  were  at  this 
time  the  most  valuable  for  the  Navy  also 
were  the  very  men  who  had  the  best  reasons 
lor  wanting  to  get  their  releases  and  resume 
their  former  occupations. 

The  total  percentages  which  could  be 
released  were  not  authorized  immediate- 
ly, as  to  do  so  would  haAe  practically 
stopt,  for  the  time  being,  the  operation  of 
all  of  our  regular  men-of-war,  troop- 
transports,  and  the  cargo-ships.  It  was 
essential  that  the  release  of  men  from  all 
units  be  such  that  readjustments  in  the 
crews  could  be  made  that  would  enable  the 
ships  to  operate  efficiently.  It  was  also 
essential  to  maintain  a  sufficient  force  to 
carry  on  the  demobilization,  which  involved 
a  great  deal  of  clerical  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  is 
charged  with  personnel  matters,  issued  an 
order  early  in  December,  1918,  directing 
the  commanding  officers  of  all  ships  and 
stations  to  release  immediateh*  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  Naval  Reserves, 
20  per  cent,  of  the  regular  Navj'  men  who 
enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and 
10  per  cent,  of  the  regiilar  Navy  men  who 
enlisted  for  four  years  after  the  declaration 
of  war  had  been  made.  Early  in  January, 
1919,  a  second  order  was  issued  authorizing 
additional  releases  in  the  same  percentages 
as  the  first  order.  These  orders  stipulated 
that  in  every  case  the  man  himself  must 
make  request  for  release.  Where  the  num- 
ber of  men  requesting  release  was  greater 
than  the  number  authorized  (and  this  was 
always  the  ease),  the  commanding  officer 
was  required  to  give  preference  first  to  those 
having  dependency  of  family  as  a  reason, 
and,  secondly,  to  those  wishing  to  complete 
their  education.  Besides  these  quotas 
the  releases  of  a  large  number  of  men  who 
enlisted  for  special  duties  have  been 
authorized. 

These  orders,  on  Captain  Taussig's 
authority,  have  resulted  in  the  release  of 
over  200,000  men,  and  an  additional  25,000 
are  to  be  discharged  or  placed  on  inactive 
duty  as  soon  as  the  remainder  of  our  naval 
forces  return  from  abroad,  and  when  cer- 
tain necessary  readjustments  are  made. 
He  continues: 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  release  of  men 
not  covered  by  the  aforementioned  orders, 
all  commanding  officers  have  been  author- 
ized to  release  each  month  a  small  per- 
centage of  especiallj'  urgent  cases;  the 
commandants  of  all   naval  districts  have 
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HEINZ 

'Vin.ega.rs 

Good  vinegar  improves  food. 

Let  the  Heinz  label  on  a  bottle  of  vinegar  be  your  guarantee 

of  purity,  quality  and  flavor. 

Ask  for  it  by  name — **Heinz  Vinegar." 
Don't  risk  food  waste  by  the  false  economy 
of  buying  the  unknown. 

All  Heinz  Vinegars  are  pure,  are  made 
of  the  finest  materials  and  have  been  aged 
in  wood  until  they  are  mellow  and  fragrant. 
They  impart  a  delightful  taste  to  every  food 
they  touch. 


Baked  Beans,  Spaghetti, 
Tomato  Ketchup,  India  Relish 

Some  of  the 
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Pint8,  quarts  and  half' gallons,  Malt,    Cider,  and  White 
In  bottles  filled  and  sealed  in  the  Heinz  establishment 

All  Heinx  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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Vieen  directed  inimediate],v  to  release  10 
per  cent,  of  all  Reser\ists  still  doing 
special  duty  on  shore;  and.  in  addition  to 
this  10  per  cent.,  to  release  all  others  as  soon 
as  their  services  can  be  spared — which  will 
be  a  gradual  process  as  the  aetiA^ties  in  the 
various  districts  gfradually  contract  to  nor- 
mal. It  is  estimated  that  all  authorized 
releases  will  reduce,  by  July  1,  1919,  the 
total  enlisted  naval  force — regulars  and 
reserves— to  2o0.00(). 

This  number  -will  be  further  reduced  if 
peace  is  declared  prior  to  that  date. 
This  is  because  when  that  event  takes  place 
all  Naval  Reservists  must  be  placed  on 
inactive  duty  excepting  those  who  volun- 
teer for  serAiee  afloat,  and  all  men  who  en- 
listed for  the  duration  of  the  war  must 
then  be  discharged. 

However,  a  total  of  250,000  men  will  be 
requii'ed  for  some  time  to  come,  as  at 
present,  in  addition  to  manning  the  regular 
XaA'j'  men-of-war  and  caiTying  on  the 
usual  naval  shore  aeti\ities,  the  Na^^  is 
now  manning  130  vessels  employed  in 
bringing  home  our  troops,  and  290jnerchant 
vessels,  which  are  carrying  cargo  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Shipping  Board  accounts. 
In  addition,  most  of  the  clerical,  inspec- 
tion, fueling,  and  stevedore  work  in  con- 
nection with  this  large  number  of  ships 
must  be  done  by  Navy  personnel,  in  order 
to  insure  their  efficient  operation  while  the 
readjustment  of  the  labor  situation  made 
necessary  first  by  the  war,  and  then  by  the 
armistice,  is  being  made.  Until  the  Ai-my 
is  brought  home  it  will  be  impracticable 
for  the  Navy  to  demobilize  below  the 
250,000  men  required.  As  the  releases  now 
authorized  will,  by  July  1,  1919,  reduce 
the  force  to  that  number,  no  further  reduc- 
tion can  be  made  unless  the  troop  trans- 
port service  is  to  be  crippled. 

There  have  been  some  complaints  in 
regard  to  sailors  being  discharged  and 
stranded  without  funds  to  get  them  home. 

If  any  discharged  sailors  are  placed  in 
this  predicament  it  must  be  their  own 
fault,  as  the  Navy  has  not  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty  any  men  by 
compulsion.  Every  man  released  has  had 
to  make  application  himself,  and  has  had 
to  state  a  good  reason  Avhy  his  release  is 
desired. 

The  law  provided  tliat  all  Naval  Re- 
servists A\'hen  placed  on  active  duty,  and 
when  released  from  active  duty,  shall  be 
furnished  transportation  and  subsistence  to 
and  from  their  place  of  duty.  This,  of 
course,  enal)led  the  Government  to  fm-nisli 
such  transj)ortation  and  subsistence  to  all 
released  men  of  the  Naval  Resei've  Foi'ce. 

The  men  of  the  regular  NaA-y  are,  how- 
ever, on  a  different  status  in  regard  to  tliis 
matter.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  did  not  contemplate  men  of  the  regular 
Na\'y  Ix'ing  discharged  i)rior  to  the  exi)ira- 
tion  of  thtsir  enlistments.  As  all  who  en- 
listed for  the  duration  of  the  Avar,  and  for 
four  years,  Avho  are  now  l)eing  discharged 
have  not  completed  their  enlistments,  it 
Avas  impossible  for  the  Navy  Department 
to  furnish  them  trans])ortation  and  sub- 
sisten(;e  to  their  homes.  This  is  l)ecaus(i 
there  Avas  no  money  available.  The  aj)- 
l)ropriation  for  the  transportation  of  en- 
listed men  of  the  Navy  exi)ressly  stated 
that  it  was  for  transportation  "to  their 
homes  at  (<xpiration  of  enlistment."  As, 
technically,  none  of  these  men's  enlist- 
ments liad  (expired,  tliere  Avere  no  funds 
aAailable  to  i)ay  Iheir  transportation  home. 

In  the  first  demobilization  ord(T  i.ssued, 
all  comnuinding  officers  Avere  direct (hI  to 
call  th(!  attention  of  the  men  conc<Tne(l 
to  this  fact.  The  following  is  quoted  from 
the  original  order: 


'"The  attention  of  tho.se  men  in  the 
regular  NaA-y  who  haAe  enlisted  for  the 
duration  of  the  A\ar  should  be  called  to 
the  following  facts: 

"1.  In  obtaining  a  release  in  accordance 
with  these  instructions,  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  honorable  discharge  Avhich 
they  would  receiAe  if  they  fulfilled  their 
contract  with  the  OoAernment  to  serAe 
until  a  formal  declaration  of  peace. 

"2.  While  transportation  can  not  be 
furnished  to  the  homes  of  the  men  dis- 
charged, by  special  order  of  the  Secretary 
it  can  be  issued  to  member^  of  the  NaAal 
ReserA^e  Force  on  inactiAe  duty.  The  men 
of  the  regular  NaA'y  so  discharged  will, 
howcA^er,  be  transferred  to  the  naAal 
station  nearest  their  homes,  and  must 
then  pay  their  own  transportation  from 
that  point  on. 

"Men  enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  and  discharged  under  the  proAisions 
of  these  instructions,  wUl  be  discharged  by 
the  special  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  will  not  be  required  to  make 
refund  for  outfits  furnished  them  upon 
enlistment.  The}*  will  be  transferred  to 
the  naval  station  nearest  their  home  or  to 
such  naA'al  station  as  thej*  may  elect,  pro- 
vided the  cost  of  transportation  does  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  transportation  to  their 
home,  for  immediate  discharge  with 
ordinary  discharge  by  special  order  of  the 
Secretarj'." 

It/  Avill  be  seen  from  this  that  the  NaA^- 
Department  did  all  in  its  power  to  ac- 
commodate these  men  who  were  being 
dicharged  by  faA'or  at  their  own  requests, 
and  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  com- 
plaint, as  no  man  had  to  take  his  discharge 
unless  he  so  wished. 

These  men  were  not  giA'en  honorable 
discharges  because  the  law  gOA'erning  dis- 
charges in  the  NaA\v  proA  ides  that  a  man 
can  receive  an  honorable  discharge  ouIa' 
upon  expiration  of  enlidrncnt,  or  if  dis- 
charged b^'^  reason  of  physical  disability 
incurred  in  the  line  of  duty.  Unfortii- 
nately  the  discharge  giA'en  is  by  regulation 
known  as  an  "Ordinary  Discharge." 
This  does  not  imply  any  faiku'e  of  the  man 
concerned  to  live  up  to  the  requirements 
of  conduct  and  dutj'.  HoweA'er,  it  creates 
a  bad  impression  Avhich  the  Department 
has  tried  to  remedy  by  omitting  from  the 
printed  discharge  blanks  the  Avord  "ordi- 
nary" and  pro  Aiding  for  the  Avord  "good" 
being  inserted,  in  all  cases  where  the 
individual's  record  Avarrants  it. 

To  take  the  jilaee  of  the  honorable  dis- 
cliarge  Avhich  can  not  be  issued  to  a  man, 
except  on  expiration  of  enUstment,  the 
department  has  prepared,  and  is  now 
issuing  to  all  men  Avho  Avould  haA'e  been 
entitled  to  honorable  discharge,  had  they 
comi)l(;ted  their  enlistment,  a  certificate  of 
honorable  servicer 

The  defect  in  the  law,  which  prevented 
the  regiilar  Navy  men  discliarged  ])rior  to 
expiration  of  enlistment  from  recei\'ing 
ti'ansportation  to  their  homes  has  be<^n 
remedied  by  higislation  enacted  a  fcAV  days 
before  Congress  adjouriKul.  Tliis  legisla- 
tion provided  for  the  payment  of  five  c(>nts 
a  mile  from  i)lace  of  discharge  to  their 
homes  or  ])la(!e  of  enlistment  of  all  men 
discharged  since  the  armistice  Avas  signed. 
A  bonus  of  sixty  dollars  to  all  the.se  men, 
and  to  tliose  of  the  reserve  force  jilaced 
on  inactive /luty,  Avas  also  authorized  hy 
Congress. 

The  Department  has  taken  stei)s  to  pay 
the  claims  of  the  men  affected,  and  in 
order  to  reacli  quickly  the  large  number 
of  men  in  and  about  New  York,  a  sj)ecial 
office  for  this  purpose  has  been  opened  in 
the  Grand  Hotel  in  Broadway. 


PUTTING  OUT  THE  EYE  OF  A   •  U"- 

BOAT   WITH   A   REVOLVER   FROAT 

AN  AIRPLANE 


pUTTING  a  U-boat  "on  the  blink' 
-■-  Avith  a  rcAolver  shot  from  an  airplatu> 
Avas  the  extraordinary  feat  of  an  anonymous 
British  aAiator.  With  one  companion  h<' 
was  out  in  his  machine  on  the  coast  of 
Wales.  Flying  OAer  the  sea  in  a  clear  sky 
at  a  height  of  about  nine  thousand  feet, 
they  presently  discoA'ered  two  destroyers. 
They  decided  to  follow  these  vessels  for  a 
time,  indulging  in  a  few  aerial  stunts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crews.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  spent  in  this  way,  flying  now 
high,  now  almost  on  the  water,  the  airplane 
was  just  ascending  to  speed  away  when  the 
airmen  saw  a  long  narrow  streak  of  white 
foam  moA'iug  AA-ith  gi-eat  rapidity  through 
the  water  toward  the  foremost  destx-oyer. 
"There  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  tor- 
pe'do,"  says  the  aAiator,  telling  the  story 
in  The  Wide-Wt)rJd  Magazine  (New  Y'ork), 
"and  my  excitement  rose  to  a  tremendous 
height  at  the  thought  of  an  enterprise, 
but  fell  again  sadly  when  I  remembered  I 
had  neither  guns  nor  bombs  on  board." 
The  only  Aveapon  in  his  possession  Avas  a 
revolver.     He  continues: 

The  ships  had  obserA'ed  the  torpedo  cut 
tlu-ough  the  Avater  some  distance  off  the 
stern  of  the  leading  ship,  and  both  in  con- 
sequence had  turned  their  bows  on  the 
submarine  and  Avere  getting  all  ready  to 
use  their  guns. 

I  Avas  an  excellent  shot  Avith  a  rcA^oh-er 
and  had  had  much  experience  and  practise. 

Only  the  periscope  tube  of  the  submarine 
could  be  seen,  and  a  wild  thought  stnick 
me.  "I'll  have  a  shot  at  that  tube,  and 
I'll  do  it  in  or  die!"  1  yelled  to  Gennes,  Avho 
was  leaning  over  the  back  of  his  cockpit 
to  me.  His  ansAA'er  was  simply  a  wild 
gesticulation  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 

The  (7-boat  Avas  some  eight  hnndred 
yards  off,  and  aAvay  we  sped  after  it.  The 
ships'  guns  had  now  started,  and  shook 
the  firmament  Avith  th(>ir  concussion. 
Four  shots  and  all  missed!  "Shall  I  get 
there  first?"  I  Avondered.  for  I  was  keen 
on  being  the  A'ictor,  and  greatly  euAied 
the  gunners  on  the  shii)s  whose  Aveapons 
Avere  so  far  superior  to  mine. 

Another  torpedo!  "Great  Scott,  she's 
got  it,  too!"  I  yelled  to  mj-self;  but  it 
missed  the  foremost  ship's  stern  by  a  hair- 
breadth. Again  the  guns  opened  fire — all 
missed!  But  a  periscope  at  eight  hundred 
yards'  range  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  hit 
Avith  only  about  two  feet  of  it  aboA'e  Avat(>r. 

I  Avas  noAV  almost  above  th(>  subnuirine, 
and,  rcA'olver  in  hand,  1  y>\\i  the  joy-stick 
down  hard,  and  the  macliine  came  SAVoop- 
ing  down  in  a  perpendicular  nose-dive. 
I  passed  it  just  on  my  right  as  I  pulled  the 
bus  straight  about  twenty  feet  aboAe  the 
top  of  the  periscope  tube. 

The  ships  evidently  saw  Avhat  Avas  my 
object,  and  ceased  firing.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  felt  my  nerves  strung  up  to  the 
very  pitch  of  breaking-point,  but  steadying 
my  arm  on  tlu'  fuselage,  I  fired. 

Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  Bad  luck,  I  missed 
every  time,  and  Avith  an  oath  1  climbed 
again  hard,  just  as  another  torpedo  left 
the  submarine  and  caught  the  bow  of  the 
forenu)st  ship  at  an  angle,  glancing  off' 
Avith  a  most  terrific  crash. 

Again  the  guns  boomed  out,  and  altho 
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THE  HALL  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 


THEN  came  all  the  merchants  to 
the  Hall  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Here  they  displayed  wares,  discussed 
trade  routes,  laid  plans  to  hold  and 
extend  markets.  Each  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  experience  of  all. 

Of  old,  trading  involved  the  ut- 
most of  physical  and  financial  hazard. 
Men  risked  their  lives  and  fortunes 
on  commercial  conquests ;  and  always 
ignorance  looked  with  suspicion  on 
merchandise.  Selling  was  based  on 
price  and  argument.  As  production 
increased,  as  competition  entered 
everywhere,  selling,  standing  alone, 
could  not  cope  with  the  burden  of 
economic  distribution. 

Then  came  advertising,  and  be- 
cause the  need  for  it  was  great  it 
grew  rapidly  and  in  many  directions; 


but  offered  only  random  and  unre- 
lated service.  To  aid  in  bringing 
these  scattered  forces  together  came 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Here  is  a  commonwealth  of  adver- 
tisers, made  up  of  manufacturers  of 
many  utilities,  comforts  and  luxuries. 
Through  working  with  them  on 
their  problems  we  have  accumulated 
a  store  of  vital  data,  developed  a 
resourcefulness,  and  built  an  organi- 
zation giving  a  breadth  of  practical 
service  of  value  to  anyone  with  a 
reputable  commodity  to  sell. 

Through  this  advertising  service 
each  client  profits  by  the  experience 
of  all  the  others.  Those  who  join 
us  join  a  true  commonwealth  of  ad- 
vertisers, which  this  year  celebrates 
its  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 


N 


W.     AYER      ^      SON 

Advertising  Headquarters 
philadelphia 


New  York 


Boston 


Cleveland 


Chicago 
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3\doyette 

IS  FOR  THE  HOME 


Hereafter — 

instead  of  ordinary 
snap-shots — take  your 
''^e\     own 

M    Motion  Pictures 

of  your  own  subjects 
— your  family,  your 
friends,  places  and 
events  that  interest  you. 


mnocHnnni 


Its  so  simple  and  easy  withj)^vefi:e 

Motion  pictures  are  taken  and  reproduced  by  Movette  with 
the  simplicity  and  convenience  of  operating  your  ordinary 


picture  camera. 

To  take  Snap-shots 
with  an  ordinary  camera: 

1 — You  purchase  film  at  your  dealer's 
and  load  camera. 

2 — You  press  the  bulb. 

3 — After  the  film  is  used  you  return  it 

to  your  dealer  for  development 

and  printing. 

^ — Your  dealer  returns  the  developed 
negative  and  prints  of  the  pictures 
on  paper. 

5 — You  paste  them  in  an  album. 

6 — You  thumb  over  the  album  looking 
at  the  still  pictures. 


To  take  Motion   Pictures 
with   Movette: 

1 — You  do  the  same. 


2 — You  turn  the  crank. 
3 — You  do  the  same. 


4 — The  same  except  the  print  is  made 
on  non-inflammable  positive  film. 

5 — You  place  the  print  in  the  Movette 
container. 

6 — You  place  the  container  on  the 
Movette  projector,  turn  the  crank 
and  see  your  own  motion  pictures. 


The  result  is  a  motion  picture  with  the  same  clearness 
and  detail  as  shown  in  moving  picture  theatres — but  smaller. 
Movette  is  for  the  home. 

Think  of  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  having  now,  and 
for  your  posterity,  Hving  likenesses  in  motion  of  events  and 
loved  ones — the  joy  of  being  able  to  live  over  again  scenes 
and  memories  in  motion  pictures,  in  your  home,  at  your  will ! 

Movette  outfit,  consisting  of  Movette  camera  and  Movette 
projector,  $ioo.  For  sale  at  the  leading  dealers  in  all  leading 
cities.  Catalog  upon  request. 

MOVETTE,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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GVory  shot  w.as  si)lon(li(l  they  all  missed 
by  tho  sniallost  fniction. 

Climbiii}?  lo  a  tliousaiul  foot  and  judging 
my  distance,  I  tried  again.  \  had  handed 
ray  revolver  to  C5(Mines  to  reload  I'or  me 
while  wo  were  climbing  again. 

Down,  down  we  came  till  I  passed  tho 
[/-boat  in  almost  the  saino  position  as 
before. 

Again  the  guns  stopt  firing,  fearing  h>st 
perchance  they  miglit  hit  me,  and  just  a  hiw 
yards  almost  immediately  above  tho  peri- 
scope tube  I  let  fire.  Bang!  Bang!  Bang! 
in  quick  succession,  and  again  Bang!  Bang! 
Bang! 

"llun-ah!  Good  shot!"  I  hoard  Gonnes 
shouting,  in  gre<at  excitement,  and  even  as  I 
turned  round  to  him  ho  was  gazing  in- 
tently through  his  binoculars  and  waving 
his  free  arm  about  in  frantic  delight. 

"You've  smashed  tho  lens  to  blazes, 
man!"  ho  shrieked,  leaning  over  toward  me. 

I  was  beside  myself  with  delight,  for 
altho  I  had  not  sunk  tho  beast  I  had  put 
its  "eyes"  out,  and  until  it  came  to  the 
surface,  which  it  would  be  compelled  to 
do  soon,  the  ships  were  safe. 

To  hit  the  lens  of  a  periscope  from  an 
aeroplane  in  flight  is  an  accomplishment, 
to  say  the  least;  but  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  luck,  and  luck  indeed  favored  me  to  a 
most  remarkable  degree  in  this  instance. 

Away  I  climbed,  steering  toward  the 
ships,  and  passing  the  side  of  the  bow  where 
the  torpedo  had  struck,  I  saw  the  huge 
jagged  hole  in  her  side.  The  men  were  busy 
patching  it  up  and  tending  it  as  tho  it  were 
the  wound  of  a  human  being.  As  I 
passed  it  I  shut  my  engine  off,  and  the 
crews  yelled  and  cheered  till  we  were  some 
distance  off.  Round  we  circled  to  spot 
the  submarine,  and  just  as  we  turned  she 
brought  her  conning-tower  above  water, 
showing  her  long,  dark-gray  body. 

Almost  simultaneously  both  ships  boomed 
forth  again,  aad  one  shot  caught  tho 
conning-tower,  carrying  it  clear  away,  the 
submarine  giving  a  huge  list  to  starboard. 

The  daring  airmen  were  not  to  get  away 
from  the  adventure  without  suffering  some 
damage,  however.  While  tho  submarine 
was  doomed,  her  guns  were  still  in  a  work- 
able condition.  What  happened  is  thus 
set  forth: 

Two  men  observed  us  and  "let  fly" 
with  the  gun  on  the  stern. 

Whiz!  Whiz!  Whiz!  we  heard,  as  the 
shots  tore  past  us.  I  took  a  zigzag  course, 
darting  hero  and  there  in  my  endeavor  to 
get  away,  for  it  was  useless  to  do  anything 
further  without  a  gun,  and,  moreover,  if 
morOjWere  to  be  done,  the  ships'  guns  could 
be  used  to  a  much  greater  advantage. 

Whiz!  Whiz!  again  we  heard;  then — 
Crash! 

"Great  Scott!  What's  happened?"  I 
yelled,  for  the  machine  literally  jumped  out 
of  my  hands.  She  trembled  and  quaked 
in  every  limb. 

Gonnes  climbed  over  the  fuselage  and 
found  tho  under-carriage  had  been  torn 
away. 

Away  I  sped,  and  was  soon  out  of  range 
of  the  guns.  Luckily  my  controls  wore  in 
order  and  the  engine  was  not  damaged. 
But  my  thoughts  wore  turned  to  the  land- 
ing I  should  have  to  make  on  my  return 
to  the  aerodrome.  I  quickly  decided  I 
should  have  to  pancake  as  flat  as  possible; 
for  it  should  be  remembered  I  had  no 
imder-carriage  or  wheels,  and  the  planes 
were  riddled  with  shrapnel  holes. 

Soon  we  passed  over  Clevedon,  for  I 
took  a  bee-line  home,  and  not  long  after 
found  the  aerodrome  in  sight. 


I  switched  off  and  planed  down  from  five 
thousand  feet,  and  as  I  ])assed  oV(!r  Hio 
hedge  at  tho  roar  end  of  tlic!  aerodrouK;  at 
al)()ut  thirty  f(>et  I  gradually  let  her  drof) 
and  drop  till  slu;  lost  speed  about  ten  feet 
from  tho  ground  and  came  down  crash. 
It  shook  us  up  a  bit,  but  otherwise  wo  wore 
all  fight. 

("limbing  out,  I  rushed  to  tho  C.  O.  and 
related  the  whole  expericmce  to  him, 
whereupon  ho  called  for  Gonnes  and  con- 
gratulated us  both  on  our  performance. 

Tho  commander  of  the  damaged  shi[) 
made  inquiries  as  to  who  we  were  when  he 
reached  the  nearest  port,  and  through  him 
wo  received  special  acknowledgment  from 
tho  authorities. 

The  fellows  wore  awfully  bucked,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  relate  tho  whole  tale  at 
great  length  at  dinner  the  same  night. 


THOUGH  AWARDED  NO  D.  S.  C.  THE 
MULE  HAS  A  FINE  WAR-RECORD 


THE  Aj-my  mule  may  be  a  refractory 
and  perverse  beast,  due  no  doubt  to 
his  having  spent  much  time  glooming  over 
his  ignoble  ancestry  and  the  hopelessness 
of  his  futm'e,  but  he  did  his  duty,  according 
to  his  lights,  in  a  patriotic  and  efficient 
manner  in  the  big  war.  Amid  all  the 
diabolic  sights  and  sounds  of  battle  he  wont 
about  mulishly,  but  calmly,  performing 
such  stunts  as  were  allotted  to  him  whore- 
ever  the  services  of  an  able-bodied  mule 
were  called  for.  The  scream  of  shell  or 
rattle  of  machine  gun  might  disturb  his 
half-brother,  the  sensitive  and  high- 
strung  horse,  but  nothing  daunted  the 
good  old  mule  and  he  never  missed  a  meal 
or  a  night's  sloop.  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Herald  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
mule  at  the  front,  explaining  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  tale  would  not  have  been 
so  short  if  the  war  had  lasted  longer.  He 
says  many  mules  "waited  in  vain  for  Mr. 
Hurlej'  to  give  them  a  chance  to  compete 
against  the  sides  of  the  ship  from  the  in- 
side with  the  submarines  without,  ex- 
perienced muleteers  stating  that  one  was 
about  as  dangerous  as  the  other."  He 
goes  on: 

There  were  no  trotters  of  the  Maud  S. 
class  discovered  in  the  horses  bought  for 
cannon-fodder,  but  there  were  some  sur- 
prizes among  the  mules.  At  Camp  Travis 
there  is  one  now,  a  big  piebald  jack  that 
would  be  a  prize  for  any  circus.  Nobody 
can  ride  him  and  everybody  can  teach  him 
tricks.  He  is  said  to  make  an  attempt  to 
give  a  salute  with  a  sardonic  grin  and 
a  bow  every  time  he  meets  an  officer  and 
to  let  out  a  contemptuous  squawk  when  he 
is  ignored.  He  works  on  occasion,  but 
never  in  harness  with  a  mate,  and  is  ready 
to  box  without  gloves  any  man  or  mule 
at  any  time. 

Camp  Gordon  has  a  mule  that  knows  all 
the  bugle-calls,  but  paj^s  attention  to  one 
only.  The  reveille  may  sound,  the  assem- 
bly, the  mess,  taps,  or  retreat,  but  aU 
fall  on  his  wagging  ears  unnoticed.  But 
lot  this  so-called  stupid  brute  at  work  any- 
where within  reach  of  a  wireless  note  of 
the  bugler  sounding  "recall,"  and  there  is 
a  bolt  for  the  stable  that  often  leaves  the 
driver  behind  on  tho  ground  and  a  spurt 
in  high  gear  over  the  roads  on  the  camp. 
The  men  call  this  mule  Sam  Gompers,  not 


out  of  disrespect  for  tho  chiunpioii  of 
lal)or,  but  in  comi)liment  to  the  muh(,  be- 
cause he  knows  how  long  a  day's  work 
ought  to  !)(>.  Tiieri  there  is  tlie  ice-wagon 
mule,  so  caUed  Imcause  he  mxfds  no  driv(T 
to  start  or  stop  him  when  tho  daily  mulo 
rations  are  to  be  dumped  along  the  row 
of  their  feed-boxes. 

Some  figures  are  furnished  as  to  the 
strength  of  tho  army  of  mules  that  did 
their  bil  for  the  .safety  of  the  well-known 
democracy.  The  total  number  was  124,- 
187,  including  those  in  France  and  in 
cami)s  in  this  country.     Further: 

There  were  20,644  mcimbers  serving 
under  the  colors  in  this  (country  and  the 
Philippines  wlu^n  the  war  l)roke  out.  This 
is  exclusive  of  0,980  of  his  short-ril)l)<?d 
brother  known  as  the  pack-mul<(.  The 
draft  ])rought  in  7,444  mort)  of  the  big 
f(41ows  for  service  overseas,  but  bad 
shipping  facilities  disappointiid  all  but  97r> 
of  the  little  fellows,  which  w(*re  squeezed 
aboard.  Thus  29,063  native-born  long- 
oared  and  geared  self-starters  for  all  sorts 
of  things  saw  duty  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  with 
a  mortality  of  about  five  thousand. 

But  this  does  not  begin  to  toU  the  tale 
of  the  heroism  of  the  mule,  foreign  and 
domestic.  Mules  from  France  to  the  num- 
ber of  9,341,  with  6,777  from  England  and 
12,941  from  Spain,  kicked  freedom  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  because  it  was 
cheaper  to  let  them  kick  over  there  than 
to  give  up  more  money  to  indulge  the 
propensities  of  om*  home  -  grown  stock 
and  pay  their  way  across.  In  this  way 
29,063  allied  and  neutral  mules  served 
alongside  the  29,910  free-born  hybrids  on 
the  fields  of  France,  making  58,973  of  the 
stubborn  breed  who  did  not  look  for  greener 
graves. 

In  the  flaming  record  of  the  war  the 
American  horse  tops  the  mule  in  num- 
bers, but  only  slightly,  on  account  of  the 
meager  use  of  cavalry  and  the  difficulty 
of  transportation.  There  were  43,241 
mounts  and  18,807  draft  horses  in  service 
when  the  war  broke  out.  There  were  88,- 
471  of  the  former  and  216,990  of  the  latter 
purchased,  of  which  66,454  and  115,730,  re- 
spectively, were  bought  in  the  United 
States,  18,379  and  91,469  in  France,  2,433 
and  9,465  in  England,  and  1,205  and  326  in 
Spain.  Of  the  American  horses  only  5,439 
mounts  and  33,396  for  artillery  and  draft 
use  were  sent  abroad.  The  losses  in 
France  wore  33,340  horses  of  both  kinds. 

The  total  number  of  animals  supplied  to 
and  bought  for  the  A.  E.  F.,  including 
89,672  on  hand  at  the  start,  was  571,178, 
valued  at  $144,794,652,  an  average  value  of 
$253.  It  was  a  great  work  to  supply  this 
beast-power  to  the  Army  within  a  few 
months,  and  about  as  hard  a  task  to  de- 
mobiUze  the  foiu'-legged  troops  to  conserve 
the  interest  of  the  service  and  save  as 
much  of  the  public  money  invested  in  the 
animals  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States, 
which  amounts  to  $115,508,389;  the  horses 
being  worth  $81,654,2.54  and  the  mules  $33,- 
851,136.  The  animals  in  France  and  to  be 
sold  there  number  121,465  horses  and  56,- 
207  mules. 

The  service  was  organized  in  September, 
1917,  with  a  force  of  five  officers  and  six- 
teen assistants,  working  in  four  piu-chas- 
ing  zones.  Now  it  has  600  officers  and 
24,000  enlisted  men  operating  thirty-seven 
remount  and  two  embarkation  depots,  at 
Newport  News  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  The 
country  was  scoured  for  stock.  The  best 
cavalry  horses  were  found  in  the  North- 
west, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia; 
the  best  for  artillery  use  in  the  Middle 
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pose  were  to  l)e  liad  in  Xew  England  or 
New  York  or  iii  any  of  tlie  Xorlheastern 
Slates.  The  stock  was  poor  and  little 
was  offered.  The  mules  for  both  draft  and 
paek  use  eame  from  ]\Iississii)j)i,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Nebraska  Kentuek\-,  Texas, 
and  Tennessee.  ^lost  of  them  were  bought 
in  the  Kansas  City  zone. 

Ajj proximately  oO.fKX)  more  animals  will 
bo  sold  between  now  and  May  lo,  eon- 
sisting  of  16,000  ridiivs  and  12,(X)0  tb-aft 
horses  and  22.000  draft  mules.  There 
!ire  about  (i.OOO  ])ack-mules  U-ft,  l)ut  they 
will  be  kept.  This  will  leave  on  hand  the 
80,000  animals  which  will  be  required  for 
the  pr«>sent  needs  of  tlie  Army. 


LESSONS  FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN   THE  MOVIE  FILM 


THE  enormous  technical  advances  made 
in  the  art  of  i)hotography  in  recent 
years  are  nowhere  seen  more  strikingh' 
than  in  the  moving  picture.  Indeed, 
the  moving  .picture  could  not  exist  "wathout 
those  advances,  even  if  its  principles  and 
the  way  to  utilize  them  were  well  under- 
stood. Imagine  trying  to  explain  the 
moving  pietm-e  to  the  French  savants 
Avho  investigated  Daguerre's  discovery 
and  reported  that  it  could  never  be  used 
for  portraiture  because  an  exposure  of  an 
hour  or  so  was  necessary!  And  photog- 
raphy has  advanced  in  many  other  re- 
spects besides  the  cutting  down  of  tlie 
exposure  to  a  fraction  of  a  second.  A. 
Lockett,  writing  in  The  Britush  Journ<il 
of  Photography,  tells  the  ordinary  portrait 
or  commercial  photographer  that  he  might 
very  profitably  pay  more  attention  to  the 
technical  hints  deducible  from  motion 
films.  Many  valuable  lessons,  he  says, 
may  be  learned  in  this  way.  Our  quota- 
tions are  from  an  abstract  in  The  Scien- 
tific American  Supplement  (New  York, 
April  5),  where  we  read: 

What  first  strikes  one  when  viewing 
/llm-pictures  on  the  screen  is  their  superb 
definition,  after  such  an  enonnous  degree 
of  enlargement.  The  ratio  is  approximate- 
ly nine  times  as  great  as  an  announcement 
or  title  lantern-slide  projecjted  to  the  same 
size,  yet  in  how  many  eases  is  the  latter 
noticed  to  be  inferior  in  definition  to  the 
motion  film.  This  fact  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  it  is  remembered  that  the  posi- 
tive cinematogi'ai)h  film  is  ])rinted  by 
contact  from  the  negative,  the  two  being 
rim  rapidly  past  an  exposure  apertmc, 
usually  Avith  intennittent  stoppages,  while 
tlu!  lantern-slides  an;,  sometimes  at  least, 
made  by  reduction.  It  s])eaks  volumes 
for  the  delicate  precision  and  exactitude 
of  tile  cinema^i)rinter  m(>chanism,  and  for 
the  patient  care  bestowed  on  (nery  stage; 
of  the  work.  Would  that  the  same 
standard  of  rigidity  and  accuracy  ob- 
tain(Hl  in  ordinary  photographic  apiiaratus, 
and  that  all  camei'a  craftsm(>n  were  as 
free  from  slipshod  ways! 

Tl»e  reasons  for  llie  generally  better 
definition  of  cinema  films  as  compared 
willi  lantern-slid(;s  will  repay  inquiry. 
Undoubtedly  the  chief  is  the  very  short 
focus  of  the  taking  lens  used  on  the  motion- 
piclun>  camera,  generally  between  2  and 
'A  inches.  Not  only  does  the  shorter  focus 
mean  far  greater  depth  of  definition,  but 
it   is   often   overlooked   that   the   latter   is 


also  equivalent  to  a  smaller  circle  of  least 
confusion.  The  same  moral  is  constantly 
IxMUg  discovered  by  owners  of  vest-pocket 
cameras — namelj-,  that  the  tiny  negative 
made  vdWi  a  good-class  lens  of  short  focus 
will  actually  enlarge  further  and  ii\\v 
better  results  than  a  bigg<'r  uegatiAe  ob- 
tained in  a  larger  camera  Avith  a  relatively 
long-focus  lens. 

Yet  another  point  is  that  the  lantern 
slide,  as  often  as  not,  is  made  from  a  nega- 
tive secured  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  h'us, 
while  the  cinematogi-a])h-taking  lens  is 
almost  ahvays  an  anastigmat.  It  has  of 
late  been  confidently  affirmed  bj-  some 
workers  that  one  lens  AviU,  in  j^ractise, 
equal  the  ])ei'formance  of  the  other. 
To  such  a  comparative  test,  b>  making 
transparencies  and  projecting  to  a  fair 
size  on  the  screen,  is  recommended  as  a 
clear  ])roof  to  the  contrary.  To  be  strictl\' 
just,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cinema 
projection  objective  is  usually  of  a  higher 
grade  than  that  employed  for  shoA\'iiig 
lantern  slides;  but  given  good  focusing, 
this  shoidd  not  much  affect  the  comparison. 

A  further  fact  wliich  ^iU  bear  ponder- 
ing over  is  the  excellent  perspectiAe  and 
absence  of  what  is  eonveuientlj-,  but  incor- 
rectly, called  distortion  in  the  majority  of 
cinema  films.  Studio  photographers  are 
apt  to  grumble  when  condemned  to  u.se  a 
lens  of,  say,  from  4  to  6  inches  focus  in  a 
small  si)ace;  yet  the  ciuematogj-apher  gets 
admirable  portraits  with  still  shorter  fo(M. 
The  explanation,  of  course,  is  the  much 
smaller  ])ictiu'e,  for  even  with  a  2-inch  lens 
the  focus  is  nearly  twice  the  diagonal  of 
the  film  image.  Here  is  a  self-eAddent  and 
serviceable  hint  for  the  man  who  can  not 
obtain  a  decent-size  studio — to  use  a  Aery 
short-focus  lens,  tak(>  only  small  negatiAcs 
and  enlarge  from  them  instead  of  printing 
by  eontact.  One  might  do  Avorse  than  actu- 
all.A'  emi)loy  a  motion-picture  eamera  for 
the  purpose. 


HOW  THE  RUSSIAN  BOLSHEVIK 
AGENT  DOES  BUSINESS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  alleged  GoAernment  in  Russia, 
Avhicjh  at  the  moment  of  writing  is 
making  spasmodic  attempts  to  administer 
affairs  in  that  hectic  and  unhappy  country 
under  the  ostensible  su])ervision  of  the 
firm  of  Trotzky  and  Leuiue,  has  not  as  yet 
been  recognized  by  that  astute  old  part}-, 
Aour  Uncle  Samuel.  That  doesn't  preAeut 
said  firm,  however,  from  keeping  a  rep- 
resentatiA'e  on  these  shores  in  the  person 
of  one  Martens,  A\hose  front  name,  AAith  at- 
tached initials,  is  giA'en  as  LudAdg  C.  A.  K. 
This  IMartens  person  holds  forth  in  an  elab- 
orately furnished  suite  of  offices  in  the 
World  Tower  Building,  NcnA'  York  Cit\'. 
A\  liere  he  directs  the  affairs  of  the  BolsheA'ik 
(lovernment  on  this  sid(;  of  the  Atlantic. 
LudAA'ig  C.  A.  K.  doesn't  call  himself  an 
anil)assador,  altho  he  ])uts  on  all  tlu;  airs 
of  an  official  of  that  brand  Avith  .seAcral 
little  added  frills,  peculiarly  BolsheA'istic  no 
d()ul)t.  Among  other  things,  he  A\nll  see 
no  neAVsjjaper  men,  leaAing  these  pestif- 
erous ])ersons  entirel\'  to  subordinates. 
He  giAcs  the  imjwession  of  a  man  Avhose 
entire  time  is  taken  up  with  all  kinds  of 
matters  of  ponderous  importance,  and  there- 
fore has  no  time  to  fritter  away  on  the  of  1  en 
facetious  and  always  irreAcrent  repr(>S(>nta- 


tiAes  of  the  press.  Th(>  experiences  of 
the  Tribune  man  in  the  principal  lair  of 
BolsheA'ism  in  America  are  thus  set  out: 

He  entered  a  door  labeled  "Russian 
Sin-ii't  Bureau,'"  and  Avas  met  by  a  young 
Russian,  who  demanded  to  know  Avhat  his 
business  was. 

"I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Martens," 
said  the  reporter. 

"You  must  see  Mr.  NuortcA-a  first," 
said  the  young  Russian. 

The  reporter  thereu])on  asked  to  see 
Mr.  NuortcAa,  A\ho,  he  learned,  is  the 
official  s])okesman  of  the  bureau,  and, 
Avhile  waiting,  took  a  quick  survey  of 
the  reception-room,  Avhich  is  newly  fitted 
u])  AAnth  massiA'e  office  furniture  such  as  is 
found  in  any  ])r()S])erous  exporter's  offices. 

.Vrter  seAci'al  further  requests  and 
seA'eral  Avhisjiered  conferences,  the  re- 
])orter  Avas  led  by  Mr.  NuorteA-a's  sec- 
retary, a  young  lady  vnih  tortoise.shell 
glasses,  through  seA'ei'al  offices,  in  Avhich 
nu'n  and  Avomen,  apparently  stenogi'a- 
})hers,  could  be  obserA«'d  busily  at  AAork.  to 
his  office. 

jSIr.  NuorteAa  Avas  affability  itself 
and  made  the  reporter  Aery  Avelcome. 
He  is  a  Finn,  about  forty-fiA"e  years  old, 
A\'ith  a  good-natured  face,  and  Avears 
glasses,  through  Avluch  sharp  eyes  beam 
humorously. 

The  reporter  explained  his  mission 
t(»  Mr.  Nuorteva,  but  was  told  A'ery  kindly 
thiit  iSIr.  Martens  does  not  see  ncAvspaper 
men,  and  that  this  task  had  been  delegated 
to  Mr.  N\iorteAa,  Avho  Avould  tell  the  re- 
l)orter,  if  he  Avished,  Avliat  Mr.  ^Martens 
does. 

According  to  Mr.  Nuorte\"a.  the  agent 
reaches  the  office  at  nine  o'clock  sharp 
ready  to  begin  the  day's  Avork.  AAvaiting 
him  is  a  huge  stack  of  letters,  Avhicli.  to- 
gether Avith  his  assistant,  he  distributes 
among  the  Aarious  departments,  which  are 
the  diplomatic,  the  commercial,  the  statis- 
tical, the  raih-oad,  and  the  legal. 

ISlr.  Nuorteva  also  said  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  mail  contains  api)li- 
cations  for  positions  Avith  the  bur«>au. 
Avhich  has  abotit  twenty-fi\'e  persons  in  its 
employ. 

"Among  those  Avho  ha\-e  been  looking 
for  jobs,"  asserted  ]Mr.  NuorteAa,  "have 
been  seAeral  former  officials  of  the  old 
Kerensky  and  Czarist  regimes,  but  av(> 
have  not  taken  a  single  one  of  them." 

"HoAV  about  l*rof.  George  Lomonsoff. 
who  is  in  charge  of  your  railroad  depart- 
ment?" asked  the  reporter.  "Wasn't 
he  head  of  the  Kerenskj'  railwaj-  mission 
to  this  countrj'?" 

"We  don't  consider  I^ofessor  Lom- 
onsoff a  Kerensky  man,"  replied  Mi'. 
Nuorteva.  "He  came  out  for  the  Soviet.^ 
over  a  year  ago,  a  time  Avhen  it  Avas  dati- 
gerous  to  say  a  Avord  in  their  faAor." 

"We  haAe  had  seAeral  applications 
from  Americans  Avho  are  of  national  im- 
lH)r(ance."  continued  Mr.  NuorteAa.  "They 
have  occupied  positions  of  importance 
Avith  the  American  GoAernment  and  noAv 
ofTer  us  their  serAices  in  any  capacity 
Avliich  Ave  can  make  use  of."  Mr.  Nuorteva 
declined  to  nuike  the  names  of  these  Amer- 
icans ])ublic. 

"A  certain  part  of  the  mail,"  said 
Mr.  Nuorteva,  "contains  all  kinds  of  i)roi)- 
ositions  and  offers  of  iuAentions,  schemes 
of  new  forms  of  int«>rnational  ci-edit,  and 
other  suggestions.  The  cluiracteristic  thing 
about  these  jn-opositions  is  that  most  of  the 
])ers<)ns  in  question  do  not  AA'ant  any 
monetary  remujieration. 

Mr.  NuortoA^a  said  that  all  suggestions 
that   may  proAe  Aahia)>le  are  being  filed. 
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How  mdny  miles  O 

•f  n  J3  r%rk  77.31  -9%  rsJ     f 


/n  d  Dollar. 


The  Big  Problem  of  the  Traffic  Man 


Managers  of  big  fleets  of  trucks 
have  learned  that  when  operating 
cost  is  checked  against  per- 
formance, a  truck  which  has  a 
Torbensen  Drive  will  stretch  a 
dollar  into  more  ton   miles  than 


a  truck  which   does    not  have  a 
Torbensen  Drive. 

That  is  why  more  Torbensens  are  in 
service  than  any  other  type  of  truck 
rear  axle — why  the  Torbensen  Axle  Co. 
is  the  largest  builder  in  the  world  of 
Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks. 


THE   TORBENSEN   AXLE   CO.,    Cleveland.  Ohio 

Largest  Builder  in  the  World  of  Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks. 


POWRLOKpre- 
vents  stalling 
tvhen  one  wheel 
loses  traction. 


INTERNAL  GEAR 

TRUCK 


(5^2 
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Drawn  by  Henry  F.  Wircman  for  True  Shape  Hosiery  Co. 


Vou  dont  Mean  to  say  it 
has  been  to  the  Laundry  ? 


T.  S.  H.  CO. 


Wherever  you  are  you'll  he 
sure  of  hosiery  satisfaction 
if  you  insist  on  this  trade- 
mark on  each  pair. 


MANY  a  woman  buys  TRUE  SHAPE  Hosiery 
first  because  it's  al)solutel3-  irresistible  in  ap- 
pearance. But  what  takes  her  back  time  and  apfain 
— not  just  for  her  own,  but  for  her  luisband's  hosiery 
— is  the  fact  that  TRUE  SHAPE  Hosikrv,  true  to 
its  name,  retains  its  shape?  its  marvelous  softness, 
and  even  after  manj'  trips  to  the  laundry  wears 
beyond  her  fondest  expectations. 

If  you   want   this   kind    of  hosiery   satisfaction   you 
have  but  to  remember  two  words — TRUE  SHAPE. 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
.mpply  you,  ice  will 
tell  you  qfone  xcho  can. 


TRUE  SHAPK  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

PHItAWKI-PHIA 


and  in  time  a  t-echnieal  department  will  be 
established  by  the  bureau  to  investigate 
their  worth. 

The  reporter  was  eager  to  learn  whether 
Mr.  Martens  received  any  one  and  was 
told  that  "during  the  daj'  there  are  many 
conferences  with  American  business  people 
who  are  interested  in  estabUshing  relations 
with  Russia." 

Then  Mr.  ^lartens  appears  at  meetings 
arranged  "by  American  Socialist  and 
Russian  comrades  to  greet  him,"  and  he  is 
through.  That  is  Mr.  Martens's  work 
for  a  day. 

"Have  you  any  branches,"  asked  the 
reporter,  "in  other  sections  of  the  country?" 

"We  have  no  branches,"  replied  Mr. 
Nuorteva,  "throughout  the  country.  We 
expect  in  the  near  future  to  get  possession 
of  the  consulates  in  various  cities  and  we 
have  communicated  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment about  the  appointment  of  new 
consuls." 

"Have  you  any  agents,"  he  was  asked, 
"in  this  country?" 

"The  Soviet  Government,"  answered 
Mr.  Nuorteva  firmly,  "has  no  other 
organization  and  no  other  employees  in 
the  United  States  except  those  who  are 
in  this  office — absolutely  none." 

"What  progress  have  you  made," 
questioned  the  reporter,  "in  establish- 
ing relations  with  American  business?" 

"Contracts  have  been  pla<?ed  already," 
said  Mr.  Nuorteva,  "with  some  firms  for 
clothing  and  shoes  with  the  provision  in 
the  contract  that  the  amount  will  be  paid 
as  soon  as  the  manufactured  product  in 
question  t\t11  get  an  export  license  for 
Retrograd  or  some  other  Baltic  port. 
We  are  in  touch  with  about  one  hundred 
firms  discussing  the  placing  of  similar 
contracts.  We  have  had  conferences  with 
gi'oups  of  bankers,  discussing  the  details  of 
possible  trade  relations  with  Russia  and 
the  establishment  of  Russian  credits 
in  this  country."  Mr.  Nuorteva  refused 
to  make  the  names  of  these  people  public 
without  their  permission. 

Nuorteva  exprest  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  made  bj^  American  Socialists  in  the 
defense  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government, 
tho  denying  that  these  jjeople  had  any 
organic  connection  with  the  Russians. 
The  assistance  thej'  had  rendered  the 
Bolshevild,  he  said,  had  been  the  result  of 
work  done  by  them  as  indi^'iduals.  The 
reporter  then  suggested  that  he  had  come 
specifically  to  see  Mr.  Martens.  He  was 
told,  however,  that  that  important  per- 
sonage would  receive  no  visitors  until 
after  2:30  p.m.  The  Tribiitte  man  looking 
properly  sorrowful  upon  receiving  this 
information,  the  affable  ^inlander  after  a 
few  moments'  consideration  decided  gra- 
ciously that  he  might  make  an  exception 
in  this  case  and  permit  the  humble  scribe  to 
see  the  great  man.     The  account  continues: 

He  went  into  an  inner  office  and  came 
out  shortly  followed  by  a  middle-sized 
man  of  about  forty-four  years  of  age. 

"Let  me  introduce  this  gentleman  from 
The  Tribune,"  said  Mr.  Nuorteva  to  Mr. 
Martens;  "he  wants  to  see  whether  you 
have  long  hair." 

Mr.  Martens  who  looks  more  like  a 
Pole  than  a  Russian,  and  who  is  of  an 
apiiarently  reticent  nature,  miunnured  his 
pleasure  in  English,  sharply  accented. 

"What  have  you  found  to  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  bankers  you  have  conferred 
with."   the  reporter   asked,    "has  it  been 


one  of  williuguess  to  meet  with  you,  or  has 
it  been  an  attitude  of  i^ontles<!«>nsion?" 

"Midway  J)etweeu  botJi,"  he  answered 
quickly. 

"Do  you  expoet,"  Mr.  Martens  was 
asked,  "to  be  recognized  an  ambassador 
to  this  country — in  time":"' 

"  I  shall  not  be  called  aml)assador,"  ho 
said,  avoitliuf;:  a  diro(^t  answer  of  the  ques- 
tion, "but  the  representative  of  Soviet 
Russia." 

DON'T  SWAT  THE  LOWLY  SNAKE  FOR 
IT  IS  ONE  OF  YOUR  BEST  FRIENDS 

ON  a  day  long  ago  tlie  Creator  of  the 
Universe  pronounced  sentence  upon 
a  certain  wicked  serpent,  among  other 
things  observing  to  said  reptile,  "1  will 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  Avomau  • 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed." 
Since  then  and  up  until  this  very  day  there 
has  never  been  anything  like  a  friendly 
understanding  lietween  mankind  and  the 
serpent  tribe.  The  "woman  and  her 
seed"  have  persecuted  the  "serpent  and 
his  seed"  with  enmitj'  enough  to  more 
than  justify  the  ancient  prophecy.  Per- 
fectly gentle  and  tender-hearted  people, 
unwilling  t<^)  lift  a  hand  to  injure  any  other 
creature  on  earth,  will  go  out  of  their  waj' 
any  time  to  kill  even  an  entirely  innocent 
and  perfectlj^  harmless  little  garter-snake. 
Something  about  serpents — their  creepy 
ways,  the  glitter  of  their  eye,  their  dan- 
gerous venom — inspires  in  most  people  a 
shuddering  desire  to  destroy  them,  with  a 
subconscious  feeling  that  thereby  they  are 
doing  the  world  a  service.  Recently — 
very  recently,  however — the  attitude  of 
men  toward  snakes  has  been  iindergoing  a 
change.  It  is  lieginning  to  soak  into  the 
understanding  of  human  beings  that 
snakes,  instead  of  being  their  enemies,  in 
reality  are  their  friends.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  sentiment  developed  that  there  is  a 
wide-spread  movement  on  to  stop  the 
senseless  destruction  at  least  of  harmless 
snakes.  The  reason  is  that  snakes  have 
been  discovered  to  l)e  among  the  greatest 
exterminators  on  earth  of  mice,  rats,  in- 
sects, and  various  other  pests  that  prey  on 
food  plants.  Dr.  W.  H.  Ballon,  who  ap- 
parently has  given  the  subject  serious 
study,  delivers  himself  of  the  following 
earnest  observations  relative  thereto  in  the 
New  York  Sun: 

The  question  everywhere  resolves  itself 
into  just  this :  Shall  we  be  deprived  of  our 
cultivated  food-supplies  by  insects,  slugs, 
rats,  mice,  and  other  pests ;  or  shall  we  allow 
a  reasonable  increase  of  snakes  every- 
where to  keep  down  a  dangerous  volume  of 
vermin? 

At  the  same  time  the  question  may  well 
be  asked.  Why  not  protect  the  poisonous 
species  of  snakes  also?  The  food  of  the 
rattlesnake  is  exclusively  field-mice,  moles, 
shrews,  rats,  and  other  small  mammals. 
The  prey  of  the  copperhead  snake  comprises 
insects  and  their  larvae,  shrews,  moles, 
house-mice,  field-mice,  and  small  birds. 
Its  ability  to  catch  birds  amounts  to  only 
two  per  cent,  of  its  food-supply. 

The  measure  of  the  value  of  snakes 
to  humans  must  be  determined  by  the 
contents     of     their     stomachs.     If     they 
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This  ideal  Handy  Oil  Can  is  flat  and  fits  into 
any  man's  hip  pocket,  into  any  woman's  sewing 
machine,  or  typewriter  drawer.  It  can't  break 
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destroy  our  most  vital  enemies  why  should 
we  not  protect  them?  The  common 
grass-snake  lives  on  grasshoppers,  spiders, 
and  other  insects.  The  blacksnake  is  a 
notorious  field-mouse-  and  mole-chaser,  not 
disdaining  all  insects  at  hand.  The  ring- 
neck  snake  feeds  almost  exclusively  on 
insects.  Garter-snakes  clear  gardens  and 
fields  of  slugs,  a  shellless  snail,  while  the 
adders,  or  milk-snakes,  like  house-mice 
mostly.     8o  it  goes  through  the  whole  list. 

California  led  in  the  protection  of 
the  snake.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the 
gopher,  or  ground-squirrel,  is  one  of  the 
most  destructive  agents  of  crops.  As 
soon  as  California  learned  that  the  gopher- 
snake  lived  solely  on  the  gopher  local 
societies  were  formed  and  a  State-wide 
campaign  of  education  ensued.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania  was  so  cocksure  of  the 
value  of  all  snakes,  harmless  or  poisonous, 
that  its  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  work  on  them,  wdth  numerous 
illustrations.  Australia,  which  because  of 
its  enormous  accumulations  of  stocks  of 
wheat,  not  possible  to  ship  during  the  war, 
had  a  terrible  vermin  plague,  has  deter- 
mined to  protect  snakes  to  the  limit. 
Even  ultrafashionable  Greenwich,  Conn., 
has  learned  that  a  few  snakes  are  better 
keepers  of  lawns  than  the  men  who  push 
lawn-mow^ers  for  a  consideration.  Moles 
had  destroyed  Greenwich  lawns.  Snakes 
eat  moles.  The  answer  was  easy.  En- 
courage snakes  to  be  at  home  on  your 
lawn  and.  presto!  no  more  holes  and 
burrows,  always  green-clad  sod  and  no 
expense  at  all. 

Once  more,  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington concerned  point  out  that  I'ats  are 
the  greatest  destroyers  of  wheat  known 
the  world  over.  How  can  rats  be  ex- 
terminated? Easy  answer;  encourage 
snakes  to  l)reed  fully  and  lea\^  the  old 
ones  and  progeny  alone  and  there  will  be 
no  rats  to  destroy  wheat.  In  addition, 
Washington  points  out,  all  vermin  are 
infected  with  disease  germs  and  are  carriers 
of  varied  deadly  diseases.  Hence  encourage 
the  conservation  of  snakes  which  feed  on 
such  vermin.  Several  State  legislatures 
intend  immediately  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
tecting all  snakes  except  the  rattler,  the 
copperhead,  and  several  other  poisonous 
fellows. 

Then  by  way  of  a  little  propaganda  work 
in  favor  of  letting  snakes  live  and  enjoy 
themselves  Dr.  Ballou  tells  many  things 
about  snakes  to  show  that  the  aversion  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  average  human 
being  is  unwarranted  and  unjust.  He 
begins  by  quoting  Raymond  L.  Ditmars, 
curator  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park, 
who  li^•('s,  moves,  and  has  his  beitig  in  a 
very  paradise  of  snakes,  has  written  a 
book  on  them,  and  probably  knows  more 
about  reptiles  and  their  reptilian  ways 
than  any  other  person  in  the  world.  This 
is  what  ^Ir.  Ditmars  says: 

Snakes  truly  are  clean,  graceful  and  won- 
derful. My  hoine  has  always  been  the 
headquarters  of  an  extensive  collection 
of  snakes,  large  and  small,  both  innocuous 
and  venomous.  Individual  care  of  re- 
stricted numV)ers  of  varied  species  elicited 
their  strange  habits  and  these  when  fully 
comprehended  have  enabled  me  to  handle 
successfully  hundreds  of  serpents  at  the 
splendid  reptile  house  of  the  park.  As 
compared  with  the  closely  allied  forms,  the 
lizards,  snakes  exhibit  even  greater  va- 
riability of  form.  Take,  for  instance. 
a  twenty-five-foot   python  weighing  three 


hundred  poinds  and  compare  it  with  a  ma- 
ture specimen  of  burrowing  snake  but 
five  or  six  inches  long  and  not  thicker 
than  a  goose  quill.  Or  place  side  b3- 
side  a  squatty,  flat-headed  viper,  and 
an  enormously  elongated  tree  -  snake, 
one  secreting  itself  bj'  throwing  sand 
ov,er  its  back  and  the  other  darting  awaj- 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  Snakes, 
after  all,  are  not  so  commonly  seen,  as 
the  greater  number  lead  a  secretive  life, 
and  the  feeding  habits  of  them  all  induce 
them  to  seek  seclusion  during  the  process 
of  the  assimilation  of  food.  Snakes  range 
far  northward  into  the  temperate  regions. 
The  number  of  species  is  especially  high  in 
the  tropics,  thence  decreasing  north  or 
south  of  the  equator. 

The  various  species  of  rattlesnakes 
are  confined  to  the  New  World,  and  the 
majority  of  them,  about  nineteen  species,  to 
the  United  States  and  northern  Mexico. 
The  subfamily  of  cobras  is  represented 
in  the  New  World  by  the  single  genus 
Elpas,  of  which  there  are  about  twenty- 
six  species,  two  species  in  the  southern 
United  States  and  the  others  distributed 
further  south.  They  are  not  so  highly 
organized  as  the  cobras,  the  most  highly 
organized  of  all  serpents,  being  rather 
addicted  to  a  burrowing  life.  Altho 
poisonous  snakes  are  common  enough  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  the  danger  from 
them  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  imag- 
ined. In  India,  where  a  large  part  of 
the  population  goes  barelegged,  the 
estimated  number  of  human  lives  lost 
each  year  is  about  20,000.  Conditions 
are  very  different  in  the  United  States, 
tho  the  various  species  of  rattlesnakes, 
the  copperhead,  and  the  formidable  water- 
moeeasin  teem  over  vast  areas.  Records  of 
snake-bites  are  exceedingly  rare  in  North 
America.  Madagascar  is  the  only  large 
country  in  warm  or  temperate  latitudes 
entirely  free  of  dangerous  snakes. 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  certain 
seemingly  useless  creatures  have  beea 
created.  People  sometimes  propound  this 
query  regarding  snakes.  But  there  is  no 
question  in  Dr.  Ballou's  mind  on  this  point. 
Nature  has  provided  the  snake  to  keep 
down  an  excess  of  predatorj'  insects,  mam- 
mals, and  such.  Its  whole  structure  and  all 
its  w'ays  indicate  that  this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  snake,  he  says.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  classically  hypnotic  snaky  eye.  Of 
this  it  is  observed : 

The  hypnotic  power  of  a  snake  is  in- 
vested in  its  glassy  eyeballs,  which  have 
no  lids.  1  haAe  often  watched  tlu'  process 
as  applied  to  a  meadow-mousi-.  The  snake 
takes  a  position  near  the  hole  containing 
the  nest  of  the  mouse,  stretching  out  its 
head  on  the  grass.  The  mouse  emerges, 
sees  the  staring  eyeballs,  and  is  slowly 
fascinated  by  them,  actually  uttering  a 
kind  of  note  which  can  only  be  described 
as  a  rodent  form  of  song,  or  humming. 
Slowly  it  approaches  the  fascinating  eye- 
balls, when  sudd(>nly  the  jaws  of  the  snake 
open  and  engulf  it.     Ditnuu's  states: 

"The  eyes  of  a  snake  are  always  open, 
and  a  sleeping  serpent  may  be  awakened 
by  seeing  a  sudden  movenu>nt.  The  eye 
is  (covered  with  a  transparent  cap,  which  is 
shed  at  each  casting  of  the  skin.  It  makes 
the  eye  capable  of  considerable  movement. 
The  snake  has  no  external  ear.  Inttrnally 
the  ear  consists  of  threadlike  bones  and 
crude  accessories.  An  ear  is  unnecessary,  for 
snakes  hear  with  their  tongues.  The  deli- 
cate, nerve-supplied  ti[)s  of  this  wonderfully 
specialized   organ    arc   highly    sensitive   to 


vibrations  from  even  slight  sounds.  The 
tongue  is  also  a  feeler,  and  of  enormous 
value  to  a  reptile." 

And  then  there  are  the  snake's  hiss  and 
its  nastj-  waj'  of  sticking  out  its  tongue. 
But  why  should  these  habits  create  prej- 
udice against  it,  inquires  the  doctor. 
Don't  human  beings  do  these  things? 
Little  girls,  and  sometimes  older  ones, 
stick  out  their  tongues  to  express  dis- 
pleasure, ,and  movie  audiences  hiss  when 
the  picture  of  Bill  Hohenzollern  is  thrown 
on  the  screen.  So  why  should  the  lowly 
serpent  be  denied  the  same  pri\ilege  to 
indicate  its  disapproval?  And  then,  of 
course,  some  kinds  of  snakes — not  many — 
are  equipped  with  dangerous  poison-fangs. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Ditjnars  is  again 
quoted : 

"The  snake  may  be  described  as  the 
most  specialized  of  all  reptiles.  It  has 
the  most  elaborate  structure,  the  poison- 
conducting  teeth  or  fangs,  of  the  venomous 
species.  Hence  among  creatures  which 
man  has  seen  fit  to  describe  as  lowly  and 
repulsive  has  existed  for  ages  a  perfect 
apparatus  that  man  discovered  but  yes- 
terday, an  instrument  of  immense  value 
to  himself — the  hypodermic  needle.  The 
viperine  snakes  possess  these  instru- 
ments in  the  greatest  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  fangs  are  caniculated  teeth, 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  rigidl\- 
attached  to  a  movable  bone.  On  the 
front  face  at  the  tip  of  the  fang  is  an 
elongated  orifice  for  the  ejection  of  venom. 
When  the  mouth  is  closed  the  fangs  fall 
back  against  the  roof.  When  the  jaws  open 
the  fangs  spring  forward  ready  for  action. 
Each  fang  connects  at  its  base  with  a 
canal  which  extends  back  of  the  eye, 
thence  fuses  into  an  almond- shaped  gland 
secreting  a  poison  designed  by  nature  to  be 
used  for  killing  prey  and  also  for  defense." 
Snake  poison  is  not  poisonous  Avheu 
swallowed;  it  is  toxic  only  when  injected 
into  the  blood. 

Then  the  writer  tells  of  some  snakes  he 
has  met  and  indicates  what  in  his  opinion 
is  the  appropriate  procedure  under  such 
circumstances.     He  saj's: 

I  detect  the  near  presence  of  a  poisonous 
snake  by  an  odor  like  that  of  cucumbers. 
If  convenient,  I  elevate  myself  on  log  or 
stone  and  locate  it.  I  know  without  look- 
ing, howe\'er,  that  the  snake  is  near  a 
muslu'oom  or  toadstool;  that  he  is  either 
feeding  on  the  insects  on  or  about  the 
toadstool,  or  on  the  larva?  which  have 
hatched  inside  the  bottom  of  th(>  stem  of 
the  toadstool,  where  the  mother  insect  laid 
its  eggs  so  her  young  could  feed;  or  if 
there  are  no  insects  or  shellless  snails 
(slugs)  present,  on  the  mushroom  itself. 
A  snake  must  eat,  same  as  you  or  I.  If 
the  snake  hustles  away,  all's  well.  If  not, 
and  he  is  poisonous,  I  swat  him  across 
the  neck,  his  vital  section.  If  not  poison- 
ous but  pugnacious,  I  thrust  a  stick  under 
him  and  throw  him  distantlj',  as  it  were. 
Knowing  their  economic  value,  I  never 
kill  a  snake  if  he  can  otherwise  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  have  educated  hundreds 
of  boys  to  mj-  view,  showing  them  how 
to  tease  a  snake  but  not  hurt  him — because 
the  boy  must  do  something  with  a  snake, 
anyhow. 

Rattlers  amuse  me.  I  tie  my  silk 
handkerchief  to  one  end  of  a  stick  and 
let  them  strike  with  their  fangs.     When 
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Wasted   Horsepower— and  the  G.  T.  M. 


It  was  a  spendthrift  of  power  and  a   trouble- 

maker  of  the  first  class,  that  main-drive  in  the  El 
Paso  Brick  Company's  plant.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
all  right,  but  as  the  company  grew  it  got  w^orse  and 
worse.  Every  kind  and  many  grades  of  belt  were 
tried  on  it.  They  slipped  and  jumped  and  stretched. 
They  w^asted  horsepow^er-hours  by  the  hundred. 
Most  of  them  lasted  only  four  or  six  months.  The 
most  expensive  ran  their  unreliable  way  for  about 
a  year.  They  made  that  main-drive  one  of  the  most 
costly  things  in  the  plant.  Finally  the  manager,  Mr. 
Rodgers,  asked  a  G.  T.  M. — Goodyear  Technical 
Man — to  call. 

TheG.  T.  M. — our  Mr.  Watson — was  told  by  }Ax. 
Rodgers  that  it  was  planned  to  try  out  an  1 8-inch  8- 
ply  Goodyear  Belt  of  Blue  Streak  construction,  but 
that  it  w^ould  be  a  good  thing  to  look  over  the  drive 
first.  The  G.  T.  M.  thought  it  w^ould  be  a  good 
thing  to  study  the  drive — so  they  w^ent  and  looked 
and  measured. 

There  was  300  horsepower  coming  off  a  fly 
w^heel  with  a  40-inch  face  and  intended  for  delivery 
to  a  shaft-pulley  with  an  1 8-inch  face.  But  105  of  the 
300  w^ere  being  wasted  by  slippage,  because  that 
line-shaft  pulley-face  hadn't  grow^n  w^ith  the  plant. 
When  the  plant  w^as  young  it  had  been  all  right, 
but  as  production  and  loads  increased,  it  became 
much  too  small. 

TheG.  T.  M.  recommended  to  Mr.  Rodgers  thathe 
put  on  a  line-shaft  pulley  with  a  face  to  take  a  30- 
inch  belt,  specified  a  30-inch  6-ply  Blue  Streak, 
stated  his  reasons,  and  was  told  to  go  ahead.  He 
did.  When  the  belt  came,  the  G.  T.  M.  went  and 
bought  the  proper  fasteners  himself,  just  to  make 
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sure  that  they  would  be  the  right  size.  The  belt 
and  the  new  pulley  were  installed  in  April,  1918, 
and  that  main-drive  has  been  a  joy  ever  since. 

From  the  first  more  than  100  of  the  105 
horsepow^er  formerly  w^asted  has  been  saved. 
The  belt  runs  with  perfect  smoothness  and  even- 
ness even  under  the  heaviest  overloads.  It  hasn't 
needed  attention  once.  And  it  costs  much  less  than 
those  that  used  to  slip,  stretch  and  break  under  over- 
load, and  w^aste  a  thousand  horsepow^er-hours  in  an 
ordinary  w^orking  day.  And  the  Goodyear  Belt 
specified  by  the  G.  T  M.  is  in  Mr.  Rodgers'  judg- 
ment good  for  several  more  years. 

There  are  many  main-drives  for  which  a 
G.  T  M.  can  do  similar  things — main-drives  still 
belted  according  to  precedent  instead  of  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  real  conditions.  Not  all  of  them 
have  outgrow^n  pulley-faces,  but  many  have;  and 
scores  of  others  are  using  belts  of  the  wrong  con- 
struction, others  have  belts  made  of  materials  that 
require  such  extraordinary  tightening  that  they  are 
hard  on  bearings,  cause  shafting  to  weave,  and 
waste  pow^er  and  time  in  many  other  ways. 

Ask  a  G.  T.  M.  to  look  over  your  main-drive. 
He  will  call  when  next  he  is  in  your  vicinity.  He 
may  find  it  all  right — and  if  it  is,  he  will  tell  you  so. 
If  it  isn't,  and  he  recommends  certain  changes,  you 
are  in  no  way  obligated  to  carry  them  out  unless 
his  reasons  convince  you.  And  bear  in  mind  that 
the  main-drive  is  the  most  neglected,  taken-for- 
granted,  precedent-burdened  drive  in  three  plants 
out  of  every  four. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Akron.  O. 
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the  poison  is  discharged  they  come  down 
immediately  to  the  harmless  rank. 

In  P^lorida  I  have  seen  a  blacksnake 
grab  a  rattler,  coil  around  his  throat, 
and  strangle  him.  Then  I  have  seen 
a  little  king-snake  come  along  and  do 
the  same  thing  to  the  blacksnake — with 
this  difference:  the  blacksnake  leaves  the 
rattler  dead.  When  the  blacksnake  in  turn 
is  choked  it  at  once  pretends  to  be  dead,  and 
the  king-snake,  satisfied,  uncoils  and  glides 
away.  The  black  fellow  immediately 
awakes  and  goes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  king  -  snake  eats  rattlers,  being 
immune  to  the  poison  because  it  is  harm- 
less in  the  stomach.  This  leads  to  the 
premise  that  propaganda  in  favor  of  con- 
servation of  snakes  will  be  limited.  When 
snakes  become  too  plentiful  in  a  given 
locality,  neither  propaganda  nor  law  will 
save  them  from  at  least  a  partial  ex- 
termination by  man.  It  can  also  be 
premised  in  advance  that  propaganda  and 
law  will  obviousl,v  never  be  extended  to 
rattlers,  copperheads,  and  water  vipers. 
However  valuable  to  man  they  may.be 
as  rodent  exterminators,  man  can  not 
afford  to  risk  his  own  life  for  whatever 
good  they  may  do.  The  most  beautiful 
creature  in  the  world,  if  the  women  will 
pardon  me,  is  the  real  python.  Yet  no 
person  can  consent  to  let  a  python  or  boa- 
constrictor  or  anaconda  coil  around  his 
person  and  have  all  of  his  ribs  broken. 
Conservation  can  not  be  extended  to  ril)- 
smashing,  coiling  snakes  anj-  more  than  it 
can  to  the  i)oisonous  si)ecies. 

Central  American  Indians  are  experts 
at  "getting"  big  coiUng  boas.  In  Hon- 
duras, I  went  w4th  se\'eral  natives  in  quest 
of  a  boa  for  my  collection.  In  a  jungle  we 
espied  a  boa  hanging  to  the  upper  limbs 
of  a  tree,  its  head  down,  ready  to  coil 
around  any  passing  fawn  or  other  animal 
for  its  dinner.  A  native  detached  himself 
from  the  group  and  passed  under  the  head 
of  the  snake.  Instantly  the  creature 
unloosed  downward  and  coiled  around 
the  adventurer's  body.  As  it  did  so, 
the  native  thrust  his  knife  into  the  boa's 
throat,  and  I  had  a  magnificent  specimen 
to  take  away  with  me.  * 

Snakes  are  blind  when  shedding  their 
skins.  When  the  outer  skin  becomes  hard, 
several  times  a  year,  more  or  less,  it  must 
be  got  rid  of  so  that  the  snake  can  enlarge 
while  swallowing  its  prey.  The  process 
bUnds  the  reptile  the  same  as  pulling  a 
garment  over  yoiu*  head  temporarilj- 
blinds  you.  I  entered  a  huge  den  of  skin- 
shedding  rattlers  in  Idaho,  a  bowl  in  the 
rocks  overlooking  the  Snake  lliver  Valley. 
The  reptiles  may  or  may  not  have  been 
aware  of  my  presence.  I  was  speedily  made 
aware  of  their  presence,  however,  by  a 
nauseating,  overwhelming,  cucumber-like 
odor,  which  scourged  me  forth.  What  a 
fortune  in  tanned  snake-skins  awaits  men 
who  will  brave  the  mountain  reptile  dpiiis 
of  the  West  and  Northwest! 

Pull  the  fangs  of  a  poisonous  snake  and 
they  will  soon  be  renewed.  Don't  be 
scared  at  hissing,  squirming  adders.  Step 
right  up  to  them  and  they  wiU  collapse. 
Only  a  mountain-pilot  snake  will  follow 
you,  if  you  run,  but  will  stop  and  run  in 
turn  if  you  show  fight.  This  species  alone 
will  spring  at  you,  if  on  an  elevation,  say  a 
ledge  of  rocks  where  he  can  get  suffieicfnt 
])urchase,  but  he  won't  fight  if  he  finds  you 
are  pugnacious.  I  don't  "get"  the  antics 
of  these  fellows,  who  come  crashing  tlu-ough 
the  underbrush  at  one  only  to  turn  tail  and 
run  if  you  show  fight.  Doul)tlcss  they  get 
much  small  prey  by  such  bluffing,  .so  tliat 
pursuit  is  merely  a  habit  with  them.  The 
mountain-pilot — by  the  way,  a  blacksnake 
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really — is  the  longest,  largest  around,  and 
weightiest  snake  in  the  northern  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  southeastern  diamond-backed  rattler 
is  its  alter  ego  in  these  respects  in  Florida, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  brutes  in 
North  America.  Be  prepared  for  a  fight 
to  a  finish  when  you  meet  one.  When  in 
their  l)ailiwick  1  carry  a  stout,  unbreakable 
stick,  five  feet  long.  In  one  end  of  the 
stick  is  a  screw  eye.  Below  it  is  firmly 
fastened  one  end  of  a  long  jiiece  of  malle- 
able copper  wire,  which  runs  through  the 
screw  eye.  When  I  meet  his  snakeship,  I 
cast  a  loop  over  his  head,  tightening  the 
coil  at  his  throat.  That's  his  finish  and 
my  museum  specimen. 

Dr.  Ballon  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  man's  loathing  for  snakes  goes  ba(^k 
even  farther  than  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
intimating  that  it  must  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  jimgle  encounters  between  man's 
simian  ancestors  and  such  prehistoric 
reptiles  as  then  infested  the  world;  for  he 
says : 

Gadow  proved  that  fear  of  snakes  is 
instinctive  in  man  throughout  his  whole 
ancestry.  He  placed  a  snake  in  its  cage  on 
his  table.  He  then  invited  an  attendant 
to  enter  the  room,  leading  an  ape.  In- 
stantly, on  seeing  the  snake,  l)oth  attendant 
and  simian  shrank  back  with  fear.  It  is 
thus  Gadow  accounted  for  the  backward 
spring  of  all  persons  on  encountering  a 
snake.  That  such  a  fear  may  not  exist 
in  other  animals  is  shown  by  the  fear- 
lessness A\dth  which  a  dog  will  imme- 
diately, pounce  on  a  snake  at  sight.  Birds 
of  prey  are  ever  soaring  overhead  to  espy 
snakes.  On  seeing  one  they  immediately 
drop  out  of  the  skies  and  capture  it.  Birds 
eat  both  harmless  and  poisonous  snakes 
without  toxic  effects,  further  proving  that 
snake  venom  is  inert  in  the  stomach. 

Timid  people,  who  base  their  fear  of 
snakes  on  the  vague  theory  that  they  are 
all  poisonous,  should  buck  up  when  in- 
formed that  there  are  only  foiu"  venomous 
snake  families  in  the  world.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  snakes  you  meet,  therefore,  are 
as  harmless  as  kittens.     Dr.  Ballon  says: 

However  vast  their  numbers  there 
are  only  aV)out  1,000  species  of  snakes 
in  the  entire  world.  Only  four  genera 
of  these  may  be  said  to  be  poisonous  in 
the  United  States.  Of  these  genera  there 
are  not  many  species,  however  numerous 
the  specimens.  There  are  only  copper- 
heads and  rattlers  in  the  Northern  States 
that  are  poisonous.  South  of  central 
North  ('arolina  there  are  the  two  addi- 
tional types,  water-raoc^casin  and  elaps,  re- 
lated to  the  cobra. 

Some  of  the  harmh*ss  snakes,  of  wliich 
there  are  about  fifty  specimens  in  the 
United  States,  bite,  but  it  is  a  mere  prick 
of  the  skin,  not  ne(^essarily  dangerous  unless 
allowed  to  fester  and  admit  y)acteria.  The 
garter-snakes  so  common  everywhere  in 
summer  and  several  other  species  are  really 
affectionate  to  man  in  confinement,  and 
like  to  be  handled  and  stroked.  Our 
snakes  go  imder  the  rocks  in  winter  or 
down  in  the  mud  or  in  holes  in  the  ground  or 
in  the  punk  of  old  logs  and  stubs,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  the  cold-weather  sleep. 
Many  species,  however,  will  not  go  into 
hibernation  so  long  as  there  are  any  toad- 
stools to  eat.  The  garter-snake,  even  the 
young,  renuiin  in  the  oi)en  until  the  ground 
begins  to  freeze,  feeding  on  (he  very  last 
mushrooms  in  the  woods. 
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troops   to-day   ret^all    the    "grand   re- 


view," held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May, 
1865,  fifty-four  years  ago,  when  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  Army  of  Georgia,  just  back  from  win- 
ning the  war  for  the  Union,  marched  in 
parade  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Cabinet,  as  well  as  other 
officials,  including  foreign  diplomats,  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  Senators,  and  Repre- 
sentatives. Only  a  small  number  of  the 
200.0(X},  or  so,  men  who  took  part  in  that 
great  parade  remain  to-day.  At  the 
time  it  took  place  the  participants  con- 
stituted only  about  a  seventh  of  the 
million  and  a  half  men  in  the  Union 
armies  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  less 
than  a  fourteenth  of  the  total  number  that 
had,  at  one  time  or  another,  served  in  the 
war,  for  the  records  show  that  during  the 
Civil  War  2,859,132  men  in  all  had  been 
called  to  military  ser\iee.  The  big  parade 
was  held  at  the  suggestion  of  the  ten 
Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  ]M.  Stanton,  in 
celebration  of  the  closing  of  the  war.  The 
review  lasted  for  two  days,  taking  place  on 
May  28  and  24.  A  description  of  the 
event  is  given  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
as  follows: 

Washington  was  brilliantly  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  both  public  and  private 
buUdiiigs  floating  flags  and  bunting,  and 
at  aU  prominent  points  there  were  arches 
and  floral  embellishments  of  various  de- 
signs. Four  stands  were  erected  in  front 
of  the  White  House,  which  were  decorated 
with  the  regimental  battle-flags  and 
flowers.  On  the  principal  stand  were 
President  Andrew  Johnson  and  his  Cabinet, 
diplomats  and  envoys  of  foreign  nations, 
and  Governors  of  States.  Lieutenant- 
General  Grant  occupied  a  position  near  the 
President. 

All  the  school-children  of  the  city,  the 
girls  drest  in  white  and  the  boys  in  black 
jackets  and  white  trousers,  were  massed 
on  the  terraces  and  balconies  of  the 
Capitol  and  sang  patriotic  songs  as  the 
soldiers  passed.  Upon  a  strip  of  canvas 
along  the  front  of  the  Capitol  was  a  huge 
banner  inscribed  with  the  legend,  "The 
Only  National  Debt  We  Can  Never  Pay 
Is  the  Debt  We  Owe  Our  Victorious 
Soldiers."  It  was  estimated  that  over  a 
hundred  thousand  people,  coming  from  all 
the  Northern  States,  witnessed  the  parade. 

The  order  of  march  the  first  day  included 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  those  who  had 
fought  with  Grant  at  Spottsylvania,  Cold 
Harbor,  and  Petersburg.  First  in  the  line, 
came  General  Meade,  riding  ahead  of  his 
escort  and  the  headquarters  division. 
Theni'ame  the  cavalry  corps  with  Sheridan. 
Merrit,  and  Custer.  Then  followed  the 
provost-marshal's  brigade,  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  Massey,  and  the  en- 
gineers brigade,  undt-r  Brigadier-General 
Benham.  Then  Major-General  Parke's 
9th  Corps,  Dwighfs  19th  Corps.  Griffin's 
5th  Corps,  and  the  2d  Corps  in  command 
of  Major-General  Humi)hries. 

The  soldiers  presented  a  kaleidoscopic 
picture.  Their  uniforms  were  soiled  and 
faded,  there  had  been  no  brushing  up 
for   the  occasion — fhey   marched   in   the 
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You  Will  Praise  the  Essex 

The  Light  Weight  $1395  Enduring  Car  Which 
Hundreds  of  Thousands  Now  Acclaim 

Just  as  Others  Praise  It 


Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  better 
quality  lightweight  cars  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  Essex. 

They  know  the  advantages  in  low  first  cost 
and  economy  of  operation  of  cars  of  that  type. 
And  they  also  know  their  limitations  in  perform- 
ance. They  have  not  expected  light  cars  to  have 
the  same  riding  comfort,  or  long  endurance,  or 
the  range  of  performance  of  larger  and  more 
costly  cars. 

So  when  they  have  seen  that  the  Essex 
possesses  equal  advantages  in  economy  with  their 
own  light  weight  cars  and  is  at  the  same  time  as 
rich  in  finish  and  detail  appointment,  has  the 
enduring  qualities  of  cars  costing  twice  as  much 
as  the  Essex  and  rides  as  easily  as  the  finest  and 
most  expensive  cars  and  equals  the  performance 
on  hills,  accelerates  and  holds  its  own  at  speed 
with  high-powered  and  costly  automobiles,  they 
speak  their  admiration  for  the  Essex. 

No  Claims  are  Made  Except  as 
the  Essex  Alone  Proves  Itself 

The  first  thing  you  will  meet  when  you  call 
at  an  Essex  salesroom  is  an  invitation  to  ride. 
The  salesman  wull  not  at  first  attempt  to  describe 
the  car  to  you.  He  will  send  you  out  so  you  can 
see  what  the  Essex  can  do.  Of  course,  you  will 
note  its  beauty  and  the  care  with  which  every 
detail  in  finish  and  appointment  is  handled. 


You  will  see  why  owners  are  so  proud.  The 
Essex  does  not  have  a  cheap  car  appearance. 

The  Ride,  Though,  Will 
Be  a  Revelation 

The  more  you  know  of  other  cars,  the  more 
you  will  appreciate  the  Essex.  We  have  never 
made  a  direct  statement  concerning  Essex  per-, 
formance.  But  anyone  who  has  ridden  in  an 
Essex  will  tell  you  interesting  things  about  its 
acceleration,  speed  and  power.  The  Essex 
capably  speaks  for  itself. 

Riding  comfort  is  a  quality  that  cannot  be 
adequately  explained.  A  claim  for  comfort  is 
made  for  every  car.  But  what  cannot  be  definitely 
described  with  definiteness  can  be  experienced  in 
a  ride  in  the  Essex  at  any  speed  over  cobblestones, 
rutty  and  rough  roads  and  car  tracks. 

The  Essex  Stays  New 
and  Rigid 

What  the  Essex  proves  when  you  ride  in  it  is 
what  may  be  expected  of  it  throughout  long  hard 
service.  It  is  built  to  retain  its  new-like  appear- 
ance. It  will  withstand  hard  service  and  long 
remain  free  from  squeaks  and  rattles. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  already  know  the 
Essex  and  speak  of  it  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner.  Join  their  numbers.  There  is  an  Essex 
dealer  near  you.  He  will  show  you  qualities  that 
no  other  one  car  possesses. 
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uniforms  that  they  had  worn  in  the  field. 
Many  of  them  t-arried  their  camp  utensils, 
and  there  were  the  pet  animals  of  every 
description,  donkeys,  dogs,  goats,  pet 
wolves,  and  even  eagles,  that  had  been 
adopted  by  the  various  regiments  as  mas- 
cots— tho  the  word  was  perhaps  unknown 
in  that  day.  Freed  negro  slaves  who  had 
been  picked  up  in  the  field  added  motley 
color  to  the  scene. 

And  General  Custer  furnished  an  un- 
looked-for tlu-ill  to  the  occasion.  His 
horse  ran  away  and  plunged  \\nldly  down 
the  avenue  through  the  scattering  throngs, 
Custer's  long  yellow  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  while  women  screamed  and  men 
shouted,  expecting  the  General  to  be  dashed 
to  his  death.  But  he  suddenly  brought  his 
horse  to  its  haunches,  leaned  over,  and 
picked  up  his  hat  from  the  ground  and  rode 
back  to  the  head  of  his  column  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  crowd. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  Sher- 
man's Armj',  which  included  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  and"  the  Army  of  Georgia. 
When  General  Sherman  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  column  he  was  greeted  by  tu- 
multuous cheers.  The  Army  of  Tennessee 
was  in  command  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan 
and  the  Army  of  Georgia  under  General 
Slocum.  Sherman's  detachment  presented 
a  picturesque  sight.  There  were  black  men 
armed  with  picks  and  spades,  baggage 
ambulances  loaded  with  the  forage  of 
"Sherman's  Bummers,"  pigs,  goats,  army 
mules  and  e^en  milch  cows  marched 
solemnly  in  the  parade.  Sherman's  armies 
were  seven  horn-s  passing  the  re^-iewdng- 
stand.  Sherman,  in  his  memoirs,  gives  a 
vivid  description  of  some  of  the  incidents 
of  the  parade. 

"When  I  reached  the  Treasury  Building," 
he  wrote,  "and  looked  back,  the  sight 
was  simply  magnificent.  The  column  was 
compact  and  the  glittering  muskets  looked 
like  a  solid  mass  of  steel,  moving  with  the 
regularity  of  a  pendulum.  We  passed  the 
Treasury  Building,  in  front  of  which,  and 
of  the  White  House,  was  an  immense 
throng  of  people.  As  I  neared  the  brick 
house  opposite  the  lower  corner  of  Lafayette 
Square  some  one  asked  me  to  notice  Mr. 
Seward,  who.  stiU  feeble  end  bandaged 
from  his  wounds  (Seward  was  stabbed  the 
night  of  Lincoln's  assassination),  had  been 
removed  there  that  he  might  behold  the 
tiTOops.  I  moved  in  that  direction  and  took 
off  my  hat  to  Mr.  Seward,  who  sat  at  an 
upper  window.  He  recognized  the  salute, 
returned  it,  and  then  we  rode  steadily  past 
the  President,  saluting  with  om*  swords. 
All  on  his  stand  arose  and  retm-ned  the 
salute.  Then,  turning  into  the  gate  of  the 
Presidential  grounds,  we  left  oiir  horses 
with  the  orderlies  and  went  upoii  the  stand. 
I  took  my  post  by  the  side  of  the  President, 
and  for  six  hours  and  a  half  stood  while  the 
Western  ,\rmy  passed  in  the  order  of  the 
1.5th,  17th,  20th,  and  14th  corps. 

"It  was,  in  my  judgment,  the  most 
magnificent  army  in  existence — -sixty-five 
thousand  men,  in  si)lendid  physique,  who 
had  just  completed  a  march  of  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  in  a  hostile  country,  in 
good  drill,  and  who  realized  that  they  werci 
being  closelj'  scrutinized  by  thousands  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  and  foreigners. 
The  steadiness  and  firmness  of  the  tread, 
the  careful  dress  of  the  guides,  the  uniform 
intervals  between  the  companies,  and  tlie 
tattered  and  bullet  -  riven  flags  festooned 
with  flowers,  all  attracted  universal  notice. 
Many  good  people,  up  to  that  time,  had 
looked  upon  our  Western  Army  as  a  sort 
of  mob,  but  the  world  then  saw  and  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  it  was  an  army  in  the 
proper    sense,    \\ell    organized    and    well 
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disciplined,  and  there  was  no  wonder  that 
it  had  swept  through  the  South  like  a 
tornado." 

Then,  as  to-day,  there  were  watnesses 
of  that  parade,  who  looked  beyond  the 
mo^•ing  figm-es  into  the  iuAnsible  ranks 
of  those  who  marched  only  in  spiritual 
presence  in  that  grand  review.  This 
fantom  army  was  celebrated  in  a  poem 
^^Titten  by  Bret  Harte,  from  which  the 
following  stanzas  are  taken: 

I  read  last  night  of  the  Grand  Re^iew 
In  Wasliington's  chiefest  avenue, 
Two  hundred  thousand  men  in  blue, 

I  tliink  they  said  that  was  the  niunber — 
Till  I  seemed  to  hear  their  tramping  feet, 
The  bugle  blast  and  the  dnun's  quick  beat. 
The  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  stony  street, 
The  cheers  of  people  who  came  to  greet, 
And  the  thousand  aetails  that  to  repeat 

Would  only  jny  verse  encumber — 
TU]  I  fell  in  a  reverie,  sad  and  sweet. 

And  then  to  a  fitful  slumber. 

And  I  saw  a  fantom  army  come, 
Witli  never  a  sound  of  fife  or  drum. 
But  keeping  time  to  a  throbbing  hum. 

Of  wailing  and  lamentation ; 
The  martyred  heroes  of  Malvern  Hill,  ♦ 
Of  Gettysburg  and  ChancellorsviUe, 
The  men  whose  wasted  figures  fill 

The  patriot  graves  of  the  nation. 

And  all  night  marched  the  Nation's  dead, 
AVith  never  a  banner  above  them  spread. 
Nor  a  badge  nor  a  motto  brandished ; 
No  mark,  save  the  bare  uncovered  head 

Of  the  silent  bronze  reAiewer ; 
With  never  an  arch  of  the  vaulted  sky. 
With  never  a  flower  save  those  that  he 
On  the  distant  graves — for  love  could  buy 

No  gift  that  was  pm-er  or  rarer. 


HOW  DOUGH-BOYS  AND  MARINES 

BEAT  THE  HUN  IN  AND  NEAR 

CHATEAU-THIERRY 


'A 


BOUT  the  only  war  -  talk  that  we 
can  prize  out  of  wounded  marines 
in  Quantico  is  bj-  way  of  pi'aise  of  the 
dough-boys  of  the  Second  Division,"  writes 
Ezra  H.  Block,  sergeant-major  of  the  14th 
Marines,  who  takes  the  marine  side  in  a 
sUght  misunderstanding  that  has  arisen 
over  the  respective  parts  played  by  marines, 
dough-boys,  and  French,  at  Chateau- 
Thierry.  "My  complaint  is  maiidy  be- 
cause I  have  six  hundred  'buddies'  over 
there  not  far  from  the  IVIarne,  and  some  on 
the  banks  of  the  ]Marne.  Thej*  died  there 
fighting  as  any  real  American  would — 
marine  or  United  States  soldier,"  writes 
Russel  B.  Rutter,  a  former  member  of 
Company  H,  110th  Regiment,  who  feels 
that  the  marines  ha-ve  received  too  much 
credit,  and  indorses  the  publication  in  this 
coimtry  of  a  statement  by  The  Waich  on 
the  Rhine,  a  weeklj-  newspaper  issued  by 
the  3d  Division  men  with  the  occupying 
forces,  to  the  effect  that  dough-boys  and 
not  marines  won  at  Chateau-Thierr}^ 
Excellent  evidence  was  given  to  support  the 
statement,  and  The  Di(iEST  published  it. 
Most  of  the  many  protests  from  the  marines 
which  have  since  been  received  carrj'  some 
of  the  wholesome  and  unselfish  flavor  that 
appears  in  the  quotation  from  Sergeant 
Block's  letter,  above,  and  most  of  the 
letters  from  dough-boys  indorsing  the 
stand  of  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine  are  aimed 
rather  at  what  the  writers  call  "Marino 
P*ress- Agents "  than  at  the  marines  them- 
selves. The  simple  explanation  for  the 
misunderstan«ling  seems  to  be  that,  in  one 


case,  the  name  "Chateau-Thierry"  was 
understood  to  stand  for  a  small  French  city; 
in  the  other  it  was  iinderstood  to  apply  to 
the  whole  military  sector  adjacent  to  and 
including  the  city  of  Chateau-Thierrj'. 
The  marines  fought  near  Chateau-Thierrj-; 
a  unit  of  dough-boys  fought  in  it.  Lieut.- 
Col.  Frederick  Palmer,  the  widely  known 
war -correspondent  who  was  General 
Pershing's  official  observer,  clears  up  most 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  following  state- 
ment, printed  bj-  the  New  York  Times: 

The  name  Chateau-Thierry,  as  we 
understand  it  in  this  country,  is  given  to  a 
series  of  operations  which,  in  a  militarj' 
sense,  would  be  called  the  operations  for 
the  defense  and  reduction  of  the  Alame 
salient.  These  operations  began,  so  far  as 
American  troops  were  concerned,  on  May 
30,  1918,  when  the  machine-gun  battalion 
of  the  3d  Division  crossed  the  bridge  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  Alarne  into  the  town 
of  Chateau-Thierrj'  for  a  rear-guard  action, 
eventually  withdrawing  to  the  south  bank, 
where  it  defended  the  bridge. 

These  operations  closed  practically  with 
the  occupation  of  the  south  bank  of  the 
Vesle  River  early  in  August.  The  onlj' 
time  that  American  troops  ever  fought  in 
Chateau-Thierry  itself  was  when  the 
machine-gun  battalion  was  brieflj'  engaged 
there.  Chateau-Thierry  was  retaken  by  the 
French  without  any  fighting  of  any  con- 
sequence in  the  town  itself,  which  lies  in 
the  lap  of  hills  on  the  bank  of  the  Marne. 
When  the  hills  were  taken  the  town  auto- 
matically feU.    W^e  helped  to  take  the  hiUs. 

The  mistake  correspondents  have  made 
is  due  to  the  association  of  the  name 
Chateau-Thierry  ■w'ith  aU  the  operations 
I  have  mentioned.  The  marine  brigade 
as  part  of  the  2d  regular  Division  went  into 
position,  after  forced  marches  in  defense 
of  the  Chateau-Thierry  road,  on  June  2, 
and  in  the  ensiiing  month  fought  the  battle 
of  Belleau  Woods  and  took  the  town  of 
Bom-esches.  The  marine  Ijrigade,  again 
a  part  of  the  2d  DiAnsion.  took  part  in 
the  immortal  dri^e  toward  Soissous, 
July  18-21,  which  was  the  turn  of  the  tide 
against  the  Germans,  and  which  began 
the  reduction  of  the  ]\Iarne  salient. 

A  statement  in  Hie  latter  part  of  the 
Watch  on  the  Rhine's  article,  as  quoted 
by  The  Digest,  is  questioned  bj'  C.  F. 
Drake,  of  Weatherford,  Texas.  According 
to  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine,  "Only  two 
divisions  of  the  American  Army  ever  fought 
on  the  Marne,  namely,  the  3d  Division  and 
units  of  the  28th  Division,  the  latter  units 
attached  to  the  3d  Division  and  to  the 
French  diu-ing  tho  third  battle  of  the 
Marne."    Mr.  Drake  comments: 

This  would  appear  to  be  positive  and 
highly  authoritative,  and  no  doubt  would 
be  accepted  at  on(!(\  was  there  not  !)efore 
the  public  a  contradictory  utterance  from 
an  authority  which  we  all  must  recognize 
as  of  the  highest  and  as  final  and  miap- 
pealable,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  from  no  less 
a  source  than  the  Commander  of  the 
American  Armies  in  France,  .John  J. 
Pershing.  In  his  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  of  date  November  20,  1918  (sic), 
now  before  me.  General  Pershing  saj'S 
with  respect  to  this  fighting  on  the  Alarne: 

"July  1.5 — Elentents  of  the  42(1  Division 
(Rainbow)  were  on  the  right  flank.  Four 
companies  of  the  28th  Division.  Third 
Division  holding  bank  of  the  Marne  .  .  . 
to    opposite    Chateau-Thierry.      A    single 
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"Aloha,"  the  native  telephone  greeting  in 
Hawaii,  is  frequently  heard  over  the  18,000 
Automatic  Telephones  of  Honolulu  along  with 
the  more  common  American,  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  Portuguese  salutations.  Since  the  first  Auto- 
matic installation  of  2,500  telephones  in  1910, 
the  use  of  the  telephone  has  rapidly  increased 
among  all  classes  of  the  population,  for  the 
superior  speed  and  certainty  of  the  Automatic 
system  in  making  calls  invites  use. 

Just  as  the  people  of  Hawaii,  Cuba,  England, 
France,  Argentina,  and  many  others,  so  busi- 
ness men  everywhere  are  learning  how  the 
quick,  certain  and  convenient  service  of  the 
Automatic  Telephone  invites  use. 

Even  where  the  Automatic  is  not  yet  serving 
city  systems,  private  business  is  getting  the 
benefit  of  Automatic  speed  and  economy  by 
installing  the  P.  A.  X.^— the  Private  Automatic 
Exchange — ^for  interior  calling  of  all  kinds. 


For  Instance 

The  Halcomb  Steel  Company  of  Syracuse.N.  Y., 
has  its  P.  A.X.  equipped  to  serve  as  a  code  call 
system  for  locating  men  anywhere  in  the  plant. 
Dialing  certain  numbers  blows  a  steam  whistle 
call  for  the  man  wanted.  The  whistle  is  used 
in  preference  to  horns,  bells,  lights  or  buzzers 
because  of  conditions  in  the  plant. 

They  also  have  equipment  on  the  P.  A.  X. 
switchboard  which  records  v/atchmen's  rounds 
on  a  paper  dial.  All  that  the  watchman  has 
to  do  is  to  lift  the  receiver  at  designated  tele- 
phones, although  he  can  also  call  the  head 
watchman  if  he  wishes. 

They  also  make  much  use  of  the  conference 
feature  of  the  P.  A.  X.,  which  permits  a  num- 
ber of  men  to  hold  telephone.conferences.  The 
Electrical  Engineer  and  the  Chief  Electrician, 
for  example,  frequently  hold  conferences  with 
men  at  distant  points  in  the  plant  in  order  to 
save  time  and  get  things  done  properly  and 
quickly. 

Their  main  use  for  the  P.  A.  X.,  however,  is 
the  handling  of  c^ls  between  the  various  men 
and  departments  of  the  company.  Since  in- 
stalling the  P.  A.  X.  these  calls  have  increased 
to  about  1,500  a  day  because  the  swiftness, 
excellent  transmission  and  certainty  of  the 
Automatic  Telephones  makes  the  men  prefer 
talking  to  walking  about. 


Write  for  complete  survey  of  howr  steel  mills,  factories,  banks,  office  buildings,  printers, 
hotels,  hospitals  and  many  others   are    bonefiting  day  and  night  through  the  P.  A,  X. 

Automatic  Electric  Co. 

Makers  of  More  Than  2,000,000  Automatic  Telephones  in  Use  the  World  Over 
Dept.  550,  Morgan  and  Van  Buren  Streets,  Chicago.    Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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regiment  of  the  3d  Division  held  back  two 
German  divisions  .  .  .  sending  them  back 
in.  <*onfusion  and  capturing  six  hundred 
prisofiers. 

"July  18 — The  place  of  honor  was  given 
to  the  1st  and  2d  Divisions  with  chosen 
French  divisions. 

"July  19— The  26th  (New  England) 
Division  was  the  pivot  .  .  .  and  attacked 
again  on  July  21. 

"July  24-^The  42d  Division  (Rainbow) 
relieved  the  26th." 

without  a  complete  detailed  account  of 
the  Marne  tight,  position  by  position,  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  geo^aphical 
and  topographical  la3-  of  the  land,  .thg 
average  American  can  not  imderstand  this 
situation.  All  of  us  ha^e  come  to  imder- 
stand the  battle  of  Chateau-Thierry — on 
the  Marne — as  having  been  the  crucial 
place,  the  pivotal  point  where  the  Hun  was 
start^^d  back,  and  we  want  all  the  boys  who. 
had  a  hand  in  it  to  have  full  credit,  as  it  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  General  Pershing  has 
endeavored  to  do.  Plainly,  according  to 
his  own  official  statement,  General  Pershing 
gives  credit  to  five  other  divisions  besides 
the  3d:  The  28th,  the  26th,  the  42d,  the 
1st,  and  2d,  the  last  two  being  given  the 
"place  of  honor,"  July  18.  This  is  con- 
fusing and  befuddling  to  the  ordinary  per- 
son who  would  not  draw  anj'  invidious 
distinctions  between  any  of  our  glorious 
boys.  Surely  General  Pershing  can  not 
have  been  mistaken;  or  is  it  that  I  have 
misread  the  w^hole  thing? 

A  possible  exi)lanation  ma.v  be  that  The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine  iises  the  name  "The 
Marne"  in  the  same  restricted  sense  in 
which  it  uses  "Chateau-Thierry."  There 
is,  of  course,  indisputable  evidence  that 
other  divisions  fought  in  the  Marne 
salient.  From  the  Commandant's  office. 
Headquarters  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  in  Washington,  we  are  in  receipt 
of  extracts  taken  from  official  ca])legi"ams 
and  reports  sent  by  General  Pershing  to  the 
War  Department,  in  regard  to  the  4th 
Brigade  of  Marines.  "In  action  near 
Chateau-Thierry,  on  June  18."  The  letter 
of  the  Major-General  Commandant  eon- 
tains  this  paragraph: 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  marine 
has  ever  claimed  to  have .  been  actually 
within  the  town  of  Chateau-Thierry,  but 
their  great  fight,  which  took  place  at 
Belleau  Wood,  is  in  the  Chateau-Thierry 
sector,  and  one  jwint  of  the  line  which  they 
held  is  onl.v  about  three  miles  distant  from 
the  town  of  Cha  teau-Thierrj--  itself.  The 
original  news  of  th(,  fighting  in  Belleau 
Wood  and  its  vicdnity  was  passed  officially 
by  the  Army  censors  and  the  extracts  from 
the  official  records,  etc.,  which  1  am  en- 
closing and  asking  you  to  publish,  are 
strictly  official,  the  originals  being  on  file 
at  these  headquarters. 

In  addition  to  many  citations  for  valor 
"at  Chjiteau-Thierry,"  the  following  official 
documents  are  quoted,  with  the  a])proval 
of  Acting  Secretar.y  F.  W.  Roosevelt: 

On  June  29,  1918,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
1st  Army  Corps,  wrote  to  the  Command- 
ing General,  2d  Division,  to  which  the 
4th  Brigade  of  Marines  belonged,  quoting 
the  following  letter  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief: 

' '  Please  congi-atulate,  in  my  name,  those 
officers  and  men  who  took  part  in  the  action 
in  the  Chateau-Thierry  region  on  the  after- 


noon of  June  25,  when  240  prisoners  and 
19  machine  guns  were  captured  from 
the  enemy.  "PBRsaiNc, 

.    General." 

As  a  mark  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  Commanding  General,  French  Sixth 
Armj„  of  the  work  of  the  marines  north- 
west of  Chateau-Thierry,  an  order  was 
issued  on  June^  30,  1918,  by  the  General 
commanding,  directing  that  in  view  of  the 
brilliant  conduct  of  the  4th  Brigade  of  the 
2d  Division,  which  in  a  spirited  fight  took 
Bouresches  and  the  important  strong  point 
of  Bois  de  Belleau,  heavily  defended  by  a 
large  enemy  force,  the  Bois  de  Belleau  shall 
be,  in  all  official  papers,  henceforth  named 
Bois  de  la  Brigade  de  Marine. 

The  Commanding  General  2d  Division, 
on  June  9,  1918,  received  the  following 
telegram  signed  by  General  Pershing: 

"General  Buudy,  2d  Division.  Please 
accept  for  the  division  and  convey  to 
General  Harbord  and  the  officers  and  men 
under  him,  my  sincere  congratulations  for 
the  splendid  conduct  of  the  attack  on  the 
German  lines  north  of  Chateau-Thierry. 
It  was  a  magnificent  example  of  American 
coiu-age  and  dash.  "Pershing." 

On  June  10,  the  Commanding  General, 
26th  Division,  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards, 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Com- 
manding General,  2d  Division,  General 
Bundy : 

"Accept  the  congratulations  of  the  26th 
Division  as  well  as  those  of  its  commander, 
for  the  fine  work  of  the  2d  Division.  We  are 
all  proud  of  you." 

And  General  Bundy,  on  June  12,  sent  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Commanding 
General,  4th  Brigade,  General  Harbord. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  23d 
Infantry,  which  was  a  part  of  the  2d 
Division,  on  June  12,  1918,  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  General  Harbord, 
commanding  the  4th  Brigade  of  Marines: 

"Hearty  congratulations  on  the  splendid 
work  of  your  brigade.  It  will  inspire 
all  Americans.  I  got  a  little  slice  myself, 
but  only  a  little,  and  hope  the  opportunity 
will  soon  come.  We  rejoice  in  your 
victory.  (Signed)     Malone." 

The  War  Department,  under  date  of 
April  11,  1919,  annnounced,  among  other 
awards,  the  award  of  a  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  to  Brigadier-General  W.  C. 
Neville,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  with 
the  following  citation:  "W^hile  in  com- 
mand of  the  5th  Regiment,  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  and  later  of  the  4th  Brigade, 
he  participated  in  the  battles  of  (^hateau- 
Thierr.y,  the  advance  near  Soissons,  and  the 
operations  of  St.  Mihiel,  Blanc  Mont  Ridge, 
and  the  Argonne-Meuse." 

The  4th  Brigade  of  Marines,  consisting 
of  the  5th  and  6th  regiments  and  the  6th 
Machine-Gun  Battalion,  was  cited  by  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  French  armies, 
as  follows: 

"Was  thi-own  into  a  raging  battle  on  a 
front  violently  attacked  by  the  enemy  and 
j)roved  itself  a  first-class  fighting  imit.  Im- 
mediatfdy  upon  coming  into  the  line,  in 
liaison  with  French  troops,  it  l)roke  a  strong 
enemy  attack  on  a  very  important  sector 
of  our  ])osition  and  later  undertook  several 
offensive  operations.  In  the  course  of  these 
operations,  thanks  to  the  brilliant  bravery, 
the  vigor,  the  dash,  and  the  tenacity  of  the 
troops  who  were  disheartened  neither  by 
fatigut  nor  by  losses;  thanks  to  the 
activity  and  energy  of  its  officers  and 
thanks  to  the  personal  action  of  its  com- 
mander, Brigadier-General  James  G.  Har- 
bonl.  the  4th  Brigade  Marines  has  seen 
its  efforts  crowned  with  success.  The  two 
regiments  and  the  machine-gun  battalion, 


working  in  dose  liaison,  during  twelve 
days  of  unceasing  fighting  (from  June  2  to 
June  14,  1918),  over  a  very  difficult 
terrane,  made  an  advance  varying  from 
1,500  to  2,000  meters,  on  a  four  kilometer 
front,  capturing  important  material  and 
more  than  500  prisoners,  inflicting  heavy 
losses  on  the  enemy  and  taking  bj'  storm 
two  strong  points  of  the  utmost  importance 
— the  town  of  Bouresches  and  the  organized 
woods  of  Belleau." 

Extract  from  the  diary  of  4th  Brigade 
Marines,  from  May  30  to  June  30,  1918, 
at  that  time  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  James  G.  Harbord,  and  officially 
submitted  by  him,  contains  as  its  preface 
the  following: 

"This  diarj-  covers  the  period  during 
which  the  4th  Brigade  Marine  Corps, 
2d  Division,  A.  E.  F.,  conducted  operations 
against  the  enemy  in  the  region  nprth- 
west  of  Chateau-Thierr\%  the  attack  against 
and  capture  of  Bouresches,  and  the  cai> 
ture  of  the  Bois  de  Belleau.  In  its  various 
operations  the  brigade  was  assisted. by  the 
12th  Field  Artillery  of  the  2d  Artillery 
Brigade." 

The  official  report  of  the  casualties  of 
the  4th  Brigade  of  Marines,  in  the  Chateau- 
Thierry  sector,  is  as  follows: 

Officers  Men 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds. . .      25  731 

Missing 1  93 

Severely  wounded 37  .  890 

SUghtly  wounded 47  2,004 

Gassed  . 16  1.355 

Grand  total 126       5,073 

As  for  the  part  played  bj-  dough-boys  in 
this  Marne  fighting,  one  of  them  points  out 
the  "infinitesimal  proportion  of  marines, 
the  5th  and  6th  regiments,"  who  would 
have  had  to  face  some  300,000  Germans, 
"if  it  had  not  been  for  the  support  of  the 
dough-boys  on  their  left,  right,  and  back  of 
them."  Another  dough-boy,  a  corporal  in 
Company  C,  F.  S.  B.,  who  was  with  the 
7th  Infantry  of  the  3d  Division,  writes  of 
the  fighting  as  it  appeared  to  him,  dating 
his  letter  from  Camp  Devens,  Massa- 
chusetts, shortly  before  he  was  demobilized 
and  left  for  his  home  in  Dover,  Delaw-are. 
Since  he  explains  that  he  is  not  writing  for 
pubhcation,  "but  simply  with  the  hope  that 
if  at  any  time  you  comment  on  this  ques- 
tion this  one  dough-boy's  version  might 
have  some  influence."  His  name  is  with- 
held. His  unusually  clear,  simple,  and 
straightforward  account  runs  as  follows: 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  article 
of  April  19,  relative  to  Chateau-Thierry. 
I  left  the  States  in  April  a  year  ago,  as  a 
member  of  the  7th  Infantry,  3d  Division, 
was  with  that  organization  when  it  left  the 
training  area  for  the  front,  and  went  with 
it  through  the  Marne  campaign. 

As  a  dough-boy,  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  the  marines  have  received  glory  at 
our  expense.  The  Avhole  Marne  cam- 
paign has  by  many  writers  been  credited 
to  them.  Unquestionably,  the  marines 
did  exceptional  work  in  France,  and  we 
dough-boys  are  proud  o  them  and  their 
accomplishments.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
quality,  but  of  quantity.  We  feel  that 
even  at  the  Marne  they  did  not  do  it  all. 
And  1  am  sure  the  marines  do  not  feel  that 
way  about  it.  I  met  with  many  marines 
in  France,  a  few  of  them  braggarts,  but  the 
big  majority  as  fine  fellows  as  they  were 
great  fighters  in  Belleau. 

Marines  is  a  word  to  conjure  with,  and 
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Shoe  Dealers:  does  mt  fifty-two 

per  cent  longer  sole  wear  interest  you? 

The  chart  below  pictures  the  results  of  a  test  of  Neolin  Soles  vs.  leather  soles. 
Observe  that  the  Neolin  Soles  lasted  nearly  two  months  longer,  actually  deliver- 
ing 52  per  cent  more  wear.  Certainly  the  footprints  show  graphically  the 
economy  and  consequent  satisfaction  people  are  getting  out  of  Neolin.  Read 
the  description  of  the  test. 

NEOLIN  SOLES  WORE  THIS  LONG-4.8  MONTHS 
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COMPETING  SOLES  WORE  THIS  LONG— 3-1  MONTHS 


DECEMBER 
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JANUARY 
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N  a  recent  competitive  test,  Neolin 
Soles,  on  the  average,  gave  fifty-two 
percent  longerwear  than  leathersoles. 

Twenty-two  pairs  of  shoes — two  pairs 
each  of  eleven  representative  makes — 
were  used. 

Varying  grades  of  sole  leather  were  tested, 
for  the  retail  prices  of  these  shoes  ranged 
from  I4  to  $15  a  pair. 

Of  these  forty-four  shoes,  twenty-two 
were  fitted  with  Neolin  Soles,  equally 
divided  between  rights  and  lefts  for  im- 
partial comparison.  The  other  twenty- 
two  shoes  were  put  into  service  as  they 
left  the  dealers'  shelves — soled  with 
leather. 

These  shoes  were  subjected  to  regular, 
every-day  use.  When  a  sole  showed  the 
first  signs  of  wearing  out,  that  sole  was 
eliminated  from  competition. 

In  many  instances,  especially  among  the 
cheaper  shoes,  the  Neolin  Sole  gave  twice 
as  much  wear  as  the  leather  sole;  in 
some  cases,  more. 

Tour  manufacturers  fan  supply  you  with  Neolin-soUd  shoes 


On  only  two  of  the  forty-four  shoes — and 
these  of  expensive  make — did  the  leather 
sole  outwear  the  Neolin  Sole.  And  this 
advantage  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
longer  wear  that  the  Neolin  Sole  gave  on 
the  shoe  of  the  other  pair  of  similar  make. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  test,  the  record 
of  the  average  Neolin  Sole  was  4.8  months 
of  service  before  showing  the  first  signs  of 
wearing  out,  as  against  3.1  months  for 
the  average  leather  sole,  or  52  per  cent 
longer  wear  from  the  average  Neolin  Sole. 

Neolin  Soles  give  that  extra  wear  which 
increases  the  value  of  all  service  shoes — 
men's  business  shoes,  women's  walking 
shoes,  boys'  shoes,  shoes  for  growing  girls 
and  the  smaller  children.  And  they're 
comfortable  and  waterproof,  too. 

And  service  shoes,  fitted  with  Neolin 
Soles,  are  live  merchandise.  They  already 
have  the  public's  approval;  12,000,000 
pairs  of  Neolin-soled  shoes  have  been 
purchased  to  date. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 

The  quality  of  SeUin   So/es  iSt  (if  cnune^  aiivayi  uniform 
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The  Power  Stream 

Bosch  Magneto  Ignition  on  a  list  of  specifications 
identifies  a  product  as  one  made  to  meet  your 
service  requirement — not  a  price.  The  summation 
of  years  of  supreme  service  is  found  in  every  part  of 
every  Bosch  Magneto.  The  Truck,  Car  or  Tractor 
that  is  Bosch  Equipt  has  a  smooth,  flexible  power 
stream,  always  reliable  .and  enduring  in  its  economy. 

There   is   a    Bosch    Magneto   with   special   fittings   ready   for 
your  engine  now. 

American  Bosch  Magneto  Corporation 

Matn  Offite  and  Work.' — Springfield,  Mau.         fir^ncAcj— New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit.  San  Ftancisco       StrtUt  StaHoru  In  mort  than  200  cUits 

AMERICA'S      SUPREME      IGNITION      SYSTEM 

MOTOR  TRUCKS    TRACTORS  •  AIRPLANES  •  MOTOR  CARS  •  MOTOR  BOATS  •  MOTORCYCLES  •  GAS  ENGINES 
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Iho  conjuring  has  gone  far.  So  T  have  con- 
f'luded  tliat  iunvsi)ap('r  and  inagazino 
writers,  and  not  the  marines,  are  responsi- 
bln  for  this  oiuvsidinl  ai)phiiise  and  com- 
mendation. Indeed  I  have  read  some- 
where a  justification  for  this  very  thing, 
namelv,  "marines"  would  pass  the  censor 
while  "9th,"  "23d,"  ":50th,"  or  "38th 
Infantry"  would  not.  But  1  have  never 
read  that  the  censors  would  line  out  or 
blot  out  "dough-boys." 

I  believe  that  it  was  on  May  30  that  the 
first  battalion  of  the  7th  Infantry  entrained 
for  the  front.  The  Paris-American  edi- 
tions reported  the  Boche  successfully  driv- 
ing toward  Paris.  Rumor  had  it  that  they 
were  hammering  at  the  city's  very  doors. 
We  realized  that  it  was  an  intensely  critical 
time,  and  that  a  few  hours  might  find  us 
defending  life  and  France  somewhere 
between  Paris  and  the  Marne.  Two  days 
later  we  detrained  late  in  the  afternoon  at 
Montmirail.  That  night  began  a  fatiguing 
march  to  the  front.  About  midnight  we 
camped  in  the  gro^-e  of  a  chateau  at 
Conde  Brie.  Near  by  our  own  batteries 
were  thundering,  and  now  and  then  we 
would  hear  the  whine  and  the  roar  of  a 
position-searching  Boche  shell.  Altho  this 
was  our  first  introduction  to  enemy  fire 
of  any  kind  we  were  too  dead  tired  and 
worn  out  to  be  e-\"en  ner^•ous.  Early  the 
next  morning  I  was  up  and  about  to  see 
what  I  could  find  out  about  the  conditions 
at  the  front. 

Before  the  chateau  I  found  a  dust- 
covered  dispatch-rider.  He  had  just  come 
from  near  Chateau-Thierry.  I  imagine  I 
conversed  with  him  fully  ten  minutes  and 
the  summarized  substance  of  what  he  told 
me  was  that  the  motorized  Machine- 
Gun  Battalion  of  the  3d  was  holding  the 
bridge-head  against  tremendous  odds,  with 
practically  no  infantry  support,  and  that 
the  infantry  units  of  the  3d  were  hourly 
expected  to  get  into  position  east  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  those  of  the  2d  Division 
on  the  west. 

I  am  confident  that  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  for  hours,  and  unassisted,  that 
Machine-Gun  Battalion  of  the  3d  held  the 
Boche  back  at  Chateau-Thierry.  The  3d 
Infantry  units  were  soon  in  position  along 
the  Marne  and  the  Boche  dro^^e  no  farther 
on  that  sector. 

West  of  Chateau-Thierry  the  Baches 
were  driving  the  wearj^  and  spirit-broken 
French  before  them  toward  the  Marne. 
And  it  was  there,  near  Lucj-,  that  they 
were  met,  stopt,  and  driven  back  by  the 
marines  and  dough-boys  of  the  2d  Division. 
I  doubt  if  fiercer  fighting  was  done  in  all 
the  war  than  was  done  by  the  2d  in  and 
about  the  Bois  de  Belleau.  But  bear  in 
mind  that  besides  the  5th  and  6th  Marines, 
the  news  mentioned  that  the  9th  and  23d 
Infantry  and  2d  Engineers  participated 
gloriously  in  those  days  of  terrific  fighting. 
In  the  seven  or  eight  American  cemeteries 
about  Lucy  and  Bouresches  hundreds  of  little 
wooden  crosses  bear  mute  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  this. 

On  or  about  June  14,  the  7th  Infantry 
was  transferred  from  its  position  east  of 
Chateau-Thierrj'  to  relieve  the  marines  in 
Belleau  Wood.  I  have  always  understood 
our  colonel  volunteered  the  regiment  for 
that  duty.  It  was  not  to  be  a  permanent 
relief.  We  were  only  to  hold  the  woods 
until  the  marines,  replaced  and  reorgan- 
ized, could  come  in  again.  But  the  marines 
evidently  felt  that  they  were  going  out 
for  good,  for  they  h&ve  reported  it  all  over 
France  that  the  7th  could  not  hold  the  posi- 
tion and  that  they  were  forced  to  go  in 
again.  However,  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have 
never  heard  this  story  from  the  lips  of  a 


marine  who  was  actuallv'  in  R<ll»-im  Ixlorct 
June  14. 

ill  those  days  Belleau  was  as  sensitive 
as  a  comi)ass-noedle.  A  liurial  i)arty,  a 
chow  d(*tail,  a  water-squad,  <'\  en  one  loiu* 
runner  hurrying  from  P.  C.  to  P.  C. 
would  draw  the  fire  of  th(»  Jiorhe  artillery. 
It  is  a  fact  that  th(»y  would  use  artilK-ry 
to  get  one  runner  crossing  the  fields  to 
and  from  LucJ^ 

We  received  l)racticall.^'  no  food  sa\(} 
bread,  and  our  only  water-supj)ly  was  a 
well  in  Lucy  co^'ered  1)3-  Boche  machine 
guns  and  artillery.  Every  lad  that  carried 
his  comrade's  canteens  to  that  well  was  a 
hero  of  the  finest  type. 

I  was  a  runner  during  our  time  in 
Belleau,  and  so  naturally  M-as  offered  a 
splendid,  if  dangerous,  opportunity  of 
studying  the  place.  I  found  on  e\'ery  hand 
heroic,  tho  gruesome,  evidences  of  the 
tremendous  battle  fought  there.  To  begin 
with,  from  the  Lucy-Bouresches  road  the 
wood  appeared  impregnable.  After  enter- 
ing the  wood  itself,  you  found  the  very 
nature  of  the  terrane  impracticable  for  an 
advance  through  it.  But  nevertheless 
the  marines  not  only  entered,  but  drove 
through  the  woods,  so  that  on  the  14th, 
when  we  relieved  them,  only  a  small  part 
of  the  woods  was  occupied  by  the  Boche. 
Belleau  was  a  magnificent  marine  feat, 
but  one  must  not  forget  that  the  9th  and 
23d  Infantry  were  driving  forward  too — 
indeed,  I  found  the  bodies  of  men  of  those 
regiments  lying  by  the  side  of  the  fallen 
marines  in  the  wood  itself. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  battling  of  late 
May  and  early  June  is  often  confused  with 
the  later  fighting  of  July  14  and  after. 
Before  this  occurred  the  2d  Division  had 
been  relieved  by  the  26th.  To  their  right 
and  immediately  back  of  Chateau-Thierry 
were  French,  and  east  of  Chateau-Thierry, 
perhaps  from  Thierry  on  to  where  the 
Marne  elbows  east  of  Mezy,  was  the  3d, 
and  on  the  3d's  left  French  again.  At 
midnight  of  July  14  the  Boche  launched  his 
grand  offensi\"e,  sending  over  a  gas-pierced 
wall  of  steel.  The  Chateau-Thierry-Reims 
fronts  were  evidently  the  immediate  ob- 
jective—  Epernay  and  positions  flanking 
the  line  running  northwest  of  ,  Chateau- 
Thierry  the  goal.  Had  they  succeeded  it 
would  have  been  a  Titanic  undertaking  to 
protect  Paris.  It  was  a  magnificent  offen- 
sive and  tremendous  damage  was  done,  but 
the  artillery  men  stuck  to  their  guns 
through  more  than  twelve  hours  of  literal 
hell,  and  machine-gunners  and  infantrymen 
sustained  a  splendid  morale  through  the 
night,,  and  morning  of  horror:  and  the 
offensive  failed.  >       . 

On  the  3d's  right  the  Boche  made  some 
headway,  gravely  endangering  the  30th 
and  38th  of  the  3d.  But  these  regi- 
ments, the  one  flanked  and  the  other  all 
but  surrounded,  held  like  adamant  in  the 
face  of  impending  destruction.  Along  the 
Marne  near  Fossoy  the  Boches  succeeded  in 
getting  over  some  units  in  the  face  of  the 
4th  and  the  7th,  but  these  came  o\ev  only 
to  meet  with  annihilation.  South  of  Fossoy 
Bouearge  farm  had  been  spared  for  the 
first  Boche  headquarters,  but  the  new  ten- 
ants never  arrived. 

On  the  18th,  the  French  and  the  26tlj 
together  began  a  counter-offensive  and 
with  success.  The  jaw  of  the  Chateau- 
Thierry  mouth  began  to  close  and  the 
Boche,  utterly  discouraged  by  the  offensive's 
failure,  found  himself  retreating.  On  the 
20th  and  21st  the  3d  crossed  the  Marne 
at  Thierry,  Fossoy,  Mezy,  and  opposite 
Jaulgonne  in  boats  and  on  pontoon  bridges. 
In  a  few  days  the  ]Marne  was  free  and  we 
were  fighting  along  and  beyond  the  Ourcq. 


Now  I  am  positive,  despite  a  recent 
article  in  I'opuUir  McchanicH  to  tho  con- 
trary, that  the  marines  w(»ro  not  in  this 
engagement.  This  article  has  a  beaten  and 
discouraged  3d  retreating,  a  splendid 
coming-up  of  the  marines  to  save  Fossoy 
and  ChAteau-Tlii(Try.  I  was  personally 
in  and  about  the  former  ])lace  s<-v<Tal  times 
between  July  15-18,  and  not  one  marine 
did  1  s(*e.  And  it  was  odd  if  1  alone  was 
left  of  all  the  thousands  of  the  3d.  Our 
n^gimental  head(iuarters,  ))ut  a  short 
distance  fi-om  Fossoy,  was  not  mo\  (^d  until 
it  was  to  go  forward. 

J  write  simj)ly  as  a  dough-boy  runner 
and  corporal  who  understood  what  he  saw- 
transpiring  before  his  eyes  during  weeks  of 
trench-digging,  wire-stringing,  and  fighting. 
1  ha\e  perhaps  committed  some  few  in- 
accuracies, but  I  feel  that  on  the  whole  I 
have  given  a  correct  brief  account  of  the 
general  Marne  engagements  of  May  30, 
June  25,  and  July  14-31.  ' 

I  do  not  write  this  for  publication,  but 
simply  with  the  hope  that  if  at  any  time 
you  comment  upon  this  question  this  one 
dough-boy's  version  might  ha^■e  some  in- 
fluence. In  Belleau  the  7th  gave  many  a 
promising  life,  and  along  the  Marne  the 
3d  sacrificed  her  thousands  for  Liberty 
and  Progress  and  Righteousness — and  I 
would  not  have  the  positions  held  and  the 
positions  gained  by  those  wounds  and 
those  deaths  discredited. 


FIGHTING  RECORD  OF  THE  TWENTY- 
SIXTH,  THE  FIRST  GUARD  DIVI- 
SIGN  IN  FRANCE 


'  I  ^HE  honor  of  being  the  first  division 
-*-  of  the  old  Nat'onal  Guard  to  take 
part  in  a  great  offensive  in  France  belongs 
to  the  26th,  also  known  as  the  Yankee 
Division,  because  recruited  from  the  New 
England  States.  New  England  editors, 
in  Avelcoming  the  division  home,  recall  that 
the  New  England  Mimitemen  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  April  19,  1775,  fired  the  first 
shot  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  a  New 
England  regiment,  the  6th  IVIassachusetts, 
was  the  first  Northern  regiment  to  shed 
its  blood  in  the  Civil  War.  Avhen,  on  its 
waj-  to  guard  the  national  capital,  it  en- 
countered a  mob  in  the  streets  of  Balti- 
more; and  New  England  troops,  the 
2d  jVIassachusetts,  were  the  first  National 
Guard  soldiers  on  the  firing-line  in  Cuba. 
In  addition  to  being  the  first  Guard  divi- 
sion under  five  in  F  ance,  the  26th  also 
has  the  distinction  of  having  taken  part 
in  e"\'ery  American  offensiAe  after  that  until 
the  armistice  was  signed.  The  26th  was 
organized  under  the  command  of  ]Maj.-Gen. 
Clarence  R.  Edwards,  on  Aiigust  13,  1917. 
Its  first  unit  landed  in  France  in  Septem- 
ber, 1917.  followed  soon  thereafter  by  the 
rest  of  the  division.  It  was  the  first 
American  division  completely  organized 
and  ready  for  business,  and  the  first  of  the 
fighting  units  transported  complete  to 
France,  being  preceded  only  by  part  of  the 
First  Division  of  regulars. 

Early  in  January,  1918,  the  Yankee 
division  was  sent  to  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
front  for  special  training.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  division  had  ever,  been  con- 
centrated.     Heretofore  it  had  trained  on 
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How  good  are  you  at 

filling  **brain-gaps  7 

•^ — z — ^  ^ 

9  tiines  2  i«  QZj    P«Jt-down  (2j  and  cmrry  m 

9  times  4  is  \J(i\  and  1  /   I  make  fJTl    Put  down  FT^  ai^  carry  PS~\ 

9  times  3  is  |?.7i  and  I  -3  I  make  I  Jo  I    Put  down  r"o~|  and  carry  m 

9  \ivaea  6  is  I^TV'  and  I  3  I  make  \S'y\    Put  down  FtI  and  carry  [Tn 

9  times  4  is  I3ii  i  and  I  >r  I  make  iV/  I    Put  down  WH 

Stcond  line: 

6  times  2  is  |>i^|    Put  down  I  i-  I  and  carry  r7~l 

6  times  4  is  |-v/|  and  I   /   I  make  i>.r|    Put  down  HF]  and  carry  pgT 

6  times  3  is  I  /<?  i  and  I  -i^l  make  Pvol    Put  doyn  fon  and  carry  |">^ 

6  times  6  is  1361  and  I  i^l  make  fWI    Put  down  fsH  and  carry  p3l    - 

6  times  4  is  ;%-4l  and  i  3    make  |v7|    Put  down  r?n 

Note  add: 

Put  down  I  ^r  !      2  and  7  are  r^~l      Put  down  ffl      5  and  0  are  rTr~l 

Put  dawn  Pj^      0  and  7  are  1"^      Put  down  PTl      8  and  1  are  [^ 

Put  down  I  f  I      7  and  4  are  I  //  I      Put  down  I  /   i  and  carry  fTH 

1  and  2  are  rj~l      Put  down  [33 


■^ 


This  is  a  "picture"  of  what  your 
brain  sroes  through  every  time  » ou 
use   the   ordinary   pad  -  and  -  pencil 

metlioH. 


58  chances  to  make 
a  mistake  in  this 
simple  problem 
in  multiplication! 


See  how  quickly  you  can  multiply  this 


In  a  series  of  speed 
tests  made  among  busi- 
ness and  professional 
men  doing  this  prob- 
lem, results  sliowed: — 
from  1 5  to  20  seconds 
is  excellent, from  zoto 
30  seconds  is  good, 
more  than  30  seconds 
is  poor.  The  average 
of  six  college  graduates 
was  21  seconds. 
Try  it  yourself. 


EACH  one  of  these  58  steps  represents  a  figure 
space — a  "brain-gap" — to  be  filled  in  by  the 
mind — and  is  therefore  a  chance  for  error. 
We  have  shown  here  only  an  example  in  multiplica- 
tion. Division  is  even  more  complex.  Addition  and 
subtraction  constantly  invite  errors. 

All  over  the  world  today  men  and  women  go 
through  these  laborious  mental  operations  which  are 
but  the  means  to  an  end — the  answer.  No  doubt 
you  yourself  waste  many  precious  minutes  with  pen- 
cil and  scratch  pad — multiplying,  dividing,  adding, 
subtracting.     So  does  everyone  else. 

Any  owner  will  tell  you  that  a  Monroe 
Calculating  Machine  quickly  pays  for 
itself  in  the  prevention  of  losses  through 
errors  alone. 

The  above  problem,  which  takes  the  average  man  28  seconds 
to  perform  with  "brain  and  pencil,"  is  solved  hi  five  seconds  or  less, 
with  a  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  which — "not  only  adds, 
but  multiplies,  divides  and  subtracts  as  easily  as  other 
machines  add.'' 

The  Monroe  gives  you  direct  operation  and  a  visible  check  of 
accuracy  on  all  problems. 


Calculating  Machine 

MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  CO. 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 


Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  TODAYl 

To  Monroe  Calculating       Pleascscndmcfurthcrfactscon- 
Machine  Co.  cerning  the  Monroe  and  how  it 

Woolworth  Building,         will  save  time  in  the  figure  work 

231  B'way,  New  York       of  my  business. 
(Use  tpace  below  for  your  name  and  address  J 


scattered  fields.  Thij?  wa^s  supposed  to  be 
a  "quiet"  sector,  but  it  did  not  remaia 
quiet  long.  The  Huns  began  raids  in  order 
to  identify  the  new  troops,  and  dropt 
barrages  behind  them  to  prevent  their 
retreating.  "They  put  the  barrages  down 
on  those  green  men,"  said  General  Edwards, 
"and  they  did  not  even  lie  down.  Thej- 
crouched  down,  with  high  explosives 
rattling  on  their  helmets.  It  killed  several 
men,  but  the  barrage  was  hardly  lifted 
before  those  green,  '  timid '  lads  jumped  up 
and  made  a  lot  of  prisoners  of  the  Boches." 
Finally,  after  more  barrages,  raids,  coimter- 
raids,  gas,  and  other  such  things  as  went 
to  make  up  the  special  training  of  green 
men  at  the  French  front,  it  was  decided 
toward  the  middle  of  March  that  after  a 
month  or  so  in  some  rest-sector,  where 
they  could  get  the  cooties  cleaned  out  and 
be  drest  up  in  new  clothes,  the  boys  of  the 
26th  would  be  ready  to  take  over  a  sector 
of  their  own.  The  rest  was  not  to  be, 
however,  for  the  undue  activities  oh  the 
part  of  the  Huns  made  it  necessary'  for  the 
Yankee  division  to  get  into  action  almost 
immediately.  They  were  assigned  to  the 
Toul  sector,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
longest  front  held  by  an  American  division 
during  the  war.  The  experiences  of  the 
division  from  that  time  on  including  an 
account  of  the  first  battle  fought  by 
Americans  in  France,  are  thus  recorded 
by  Willard  F,  DeLue  in  the  Boston  Globe: 

By  April  1  the  Yanks  were  in  position. 
On  their  extreme  lef  they  held  Bois  Brule 
(the  Burned  Wood)  on  a  hilltop,  -with 
French  units  on  their  left,  in  the  Forest  of 
Apremont.  From  Bois  Brule  the  Yankee 
front  extended  eastward,  with  the  villages 
of  Xivray,  Marvoisin,  and  Seieheprey  just 
back  of  their  iiont  positions. 

Here,  as  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
there  was  no  front-line  trench;  simply  a 
string  of  "strong  i)oints,"  with  the  trenches 
further  in  the  ear.  It  was  the  jol>  of  the 
boys  in  those  front  strong  jjoints  to  break 
up  enemy  attacks;  and  later  on,  "\^iien  the 
test  came,  they  did  what  was  expected 
of  them. 

Ten  days  after  the  Yanks  got  into 
position  the  enemy  struck  its  first  serious 
blow — a  blow  which  tiu-ned  out  to  be  far 
niore  serious  to  the  Germans  than  to  the 
New-Englanders.  America  has  come  to 
know  this  fight — a  fi\e-day  battle — at* 
Apremont.  I'roperly,  it  is  the  Battle  of 
Bois  Brule,  for  Ai)remont  was  held  by  the 
Germans,  and  the  bitterest  fighting  wa*; 
in  that  burned  wood  on  a  hilltop,  where 
the  KMth  Regiment  was  stationed. 

From  the  very  first  day  there  had  been 
artillery-action;  in  fact,  the  Boche  set  up  a 
row  while  the  Yankees  -were  coming  into 
the  line,  before  they  got  their  packs  off. 
Now,  at  five  o'clock  in  the,  morning  of 
April  10,  the  Germans  sent  over  a  body  of 
seven  hundred  or  (>ight  hundred  picked 
shocU-t  roops  against  Colonial  Shelton's  boys. 

But  the  Yank((0  artillery  got  the  jumj) 
on  tliem,  and  opened  up  with  a  barrage 
that  couldn't  have  been  better.  It  smashed 
the  Germans'  attack  so  badly  that  it  broke 
down,  and  for  th(>  rest  of  that  day,  and 
for  two  more,  the  Boches  w'vro  content  to 
throw  over  a  hea^'y  artillery-fire. 

On  the  13th,  howe^'er,  tliey  were  at  it 
again.  This  time  they  planned  a  little 
better.     The   center   of    the   assault    was 
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directed  afjainsl.  tlie  Frt'iicli  units  on  the 
left  of  the  104th,  an<l  it  wasn't  lonj^  l)et'ore 
they  sent  over  a  hurry  call  for  a  (counter- 
attack by  the  Yanks.  The  KMth  resi)onded 
handsomely.  They  swept  through  Bois 
Brule  right  on  to  the  Oernum  Hank,  and 
relieved  the  pressure  on  the  From^h  line. 
But  by  that  time  their  own  flank  was 
threatened.  So  the  Yanks  suddenly 
changed  direction,  and  attacked  by  their 
own  flank — a  difficult  maneuver,  but 
beautifully  executed. 

The  fighting  liept  up  stubbornly.  By 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Germans 
had  broken  through  and  grabbed  some  of 
the  advanced  points  held  by  the  104th, 
and  were  filtering  in  through  communicat- 
ing trenches.  It  was  apparent  this  was  no 
mere  raid.  So  the  reserves  were  ordered 
up.  But  before  they  arrived  the  enemy 
had  been  hurled  back  again,  and  by  six  that 
night  the  heaviest  of  the  fighting  was  over. 
On  the  14th  there  was  further  action; 
but  the  Boche  had  been  licked,  and  he 
knew  it.  His  losses  were  tremendous;  ours 
comparatively  light. 

Many  an  act  of  heroism  took  place  that 
day.  The  flags  of  the  104th  Infantry  were 
later  decorated  by  the  French  for  the 
gallantry  displayed  by  its  men.  And  the 
individual  awards  of  American  and  French 
decorations  are  eloquent. 

That  was  the  first  battle  fought  by 
Americans — ^any  Americans — in  France  in 
which  they  were  not  supported  by  French 
infantry. 

The  Yanks  were  given  but  little  time  to 
rest  before  being  caUed  upon  once  more 
to  meet  a  big  attack  of  the  Huns,  in  the 
morning  of  April  20,  at  Seicheprey.  This 
is  described  as  follows: 

The  Germans  opened  up  with  a  big 
smash  just  before  three  o'clock;  fairly 
smothered  the  front  and  rear  areas  with 
high  explosives  and  gas — plenty  of  gas, 
too,  so  that  back  in  Logan's  quarters  they 
had  their  masks  on  for  six  hours. 

Then  1,.500  Germans  swung  down  upon 
Seicheprey  under  cover  of  darkness  and 
fog.  And  another  1,500  of  them  came 
up  in  support.  The  brunt  of  the  attack 
feU  upon  two  companies  of  the  102d  In- 
fantry— perhaps  350  men.  It  was  a  square 
ten-to-one  fight. 

The  Yankee  machine-gunners,  in  their 
isolated  posts,  were  completely  enveloped, 
but  not  defeated.  They  fought  desper- 
ately, dying  beside  their  guns,  with  a  wall 
of  dead  Germans  around  them.  Eventually 
the  survivors  we're  captured,  for  they  were 
surrounded;  by  4:30  the  fighting  was  back 
of  them,  in  the  streets  of  Seicheprey 
itself.  The  Germans  had  rushed  the  thinly- 
manned  Yankee  front  trenches  and  broken 
through. 

In  Seicheprey  the  fighting  was  bitter — 
the  bitterest  the  division  had  experienced 
up  to  that  time.-  Losses  were  heavy  on 
both  sides.  But  the  Germans  were  swept 
back  out  of  the  town  by  small  groups  of 
men,  hastily  mustered  from  among  engi- 
neers, infantry,  even  cooks,  and  medical 
men — swept  back  to  the  front  trench  they 
were  planning  to  hold. 

But  the  Germans  had  not  counted  upon 
the  Yankee  artillery.  It  filled  that  trench 
so  full  of  shells  the  Germans  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  Sunday  afternoon,  the  21st, 
American  patrols  found  it  empty,  and  out 
in  front  again  the  strong  points,  too,  were 
empty,  save  for  the  heroic  dead.  AU  that 
day  and  night  the  grin-flre  was  so  hea^'j' 
on  both  sides  that  several  Yankee  detach- 
ments   couldn't    so    much    as    poke    their 


"Tom,  we  ought  to  install 
the  Dictograph,  because-- 

"That  demonstration  the  Dictograph  man  has  just  given 
us  has  made  me  realize  that  hours  of  precious  time  are  wasted 
by  all  of  us — from  myself  down. 

"We  might  as  well  be  honest  with  ourselves,  and  admit 
that  there  is  considerable  lost  motion  in  our  organization ;  and 
I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  we  need  the — 

Dictograph 

SystemSofilnterior  Telephones 


You,  too,  should  let  us  demonstrate 
the  Dictograpli,  and  show  you  what  it 
will  do  for  you — how  it  will  siniplify 
and  expedite  the  work  of  every  execu- 
tive and  employe  in  your  organization 
— how  it  will  enable  each  to  do  more 
work,  better  work,  quicker  work;  and 
yet  permit  each  man  to  remain  at  his 
own  desk  or  within  his  own  department. 

The  Dictograph  is  in  daily  use  by 
over  50,000  leading  executives  —  in 
every  line  of  business,  large  and  small 
— who  pronounce  it  100%  efficient. 


because  //  brings  order,  system,  guiet^ 
accuracy  and — results. 

With  it  you  can  communicate  /»- 
stantly  with  any  employe  by  simply 
pressing  a  key — you  can  give  orders  to 
one  or  more  employes  at  the  same  time — 
confer  simultaneously  with  any  number 
of  your  employes  ^without  requiring 
them  to  leave  their  desks  —  dictate 
letters — talk  to  callers — in  fact,  think 
clearer  and  more  consecutively  and, 
therefore,  accomplish  fnore  in  less  time 
and  'vjith  less  effort. 


May  we  give  you  a  5-minute  demonstration? 


Let  us  show  you — on  your  own 
desk — in  your  own  office,  bank,  plant 
or  factory  —  how  the  famous  loud- 
speaking  Master  Station  gives  the 
executive  the  "right  of  way" — how 
the  Voice  is  heard  as  perfectly  as  if 
the  party  talking  were  in  the  same 
room  sitting  at  your  desk — how  you 


can  hold  conferences,  dictate  letters, 
receive  reports,  give  orders,  talk  to 
callers — all  without  effort  and  with- 
out leaving  your  desk,  while  at  the 
same  time,  your  entire  organization 
is  offered  complete,  direct  and  effi- 
cient inter-office  and  inter-depart- 
ment communication. 


Mail  the  Coupon  now.    Our  free  Booklet,  f* An  Essay  on  Executive  Efficiency,"  will 
be  mailed,  or  Demonstration  made,  without  obligation  of  any  kind  on  your  part 

Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

[Successors  to  General  Acoustic  Company] 

C.  H.  LpHMAN,  President 

1351  Candler  Bldg.,  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 


"Just 

Press  a  Key 
and  Talk" 


^r          j    Name. 
I 


Check  one  of  the  squares  and  mail  to  Dictoc^raph  Products  Corporation 

I3SI  Candler  Bldg.,  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

;e  Booklet 


I     I  5-Minute  Demonstration 


D  Free 


(Please  attach  to  your  letterhead  for  firm  name  and  address) 
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Mctrola  Records  voice  the  mighty 

To  speak  the  language  of  music  in  the  sweetest  tones  that  spring 
from  human  lips,  or  are  charmed  from  an  instrument  by  the  skill  of  a 
master's  hands— that  is  the  province  of  Victrola  Records. 

They  are  truejone-portraits  inscribed  with  the  priceless  art  of  the 
most  famous  singers  and  instrumentalists  this  generation  has  produced. 
The  genius,  the  power,  the  beauty  of  every  voice  and  every  instrument 
— all  are  inherent  in  Victrola  Records.  They  present  a  stupendous 
musical  review  displaying  the  diverse  gifts  possessed  by  the  greatest 
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Victrola  XVII,  $275 

Victrola  XVTI,  electric.  $332.50 

Mahogany  or  oak 
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3wer  of  the  worlds  greatest  artists 
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jf  all  the  world.  A  privilege  exclusive  with  Victrola  Records — 
iction  conferred  upon  them  in  recognition  of  their  absolutely 
reproduction. 

are  Victof  dealers  everyAvhere  and  they  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear, 
rs  and  Victrolas  $12  to  $950. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


H 


Notice.     Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are 
coordinated    and    synchronized    in    the  processes  of 
and    their  use,   one  with   the   other,    is    absolutely 
essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 


"Victrola"  is  the  Registered  Trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  designating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st 
of  each  month 
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the  Second  American  Division.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  follow  the  new  orders, 
and  so — 


noses  out  of  the  dugouts  until  Monday 
laorning. 

Seicheprey  gave  the  Germans  their 
fill  of  fighting  for  a  while,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  weeks  of  little  activity. 
There  were  one  oi  two  raids,  and  in  the 
night  of  May  30  a  prettj-  affair  by  a 
bunch  of  101st  men  under  Major  Hiekey, 
which  netted  a  machine  gun.  one  half-sized 
prisoner,  besides  many  dead  left  behind, 
and  many  German  defensi\'e  positions 
put  out  of  business. 

General  Gerard,  commanding  the  French 
8th  Army,  forwarded  his  congratulations 
for  this  operation,  "as  well  planned  as  it 
was  conducted,"  he  said. 

Another  period  of  comparative  quiet 
followed  until  June  16.  Then  came  a  fight 
where  the  Yanks  held  positions  in  what  had 
l)eeu  the  \-illages  of  XiATay  and  Marvoisin, 
but  now  merely  batches  of  ruins  out  on  the 
extreme  front.     The  account  continues: 

Three  American  platoons  held  the  posi- 
tions there  against  which  the  Roches 
swept  down.  There  were  at  least  three 
hundred  attackers,  grouped  in  three  com- 
panies, their  intention  being  to  envelop 
the  towns  and  walk  off  with  their  de- 
fenders. But  the  artillery  got  in  its  work 
early — far  too  early  for  the  Boche,  for  our 
boys  called  for  it  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was 
seen  gathering,  not  waiting  for  the  real 
attack  to  begin.  And  when  the  enemy 
(lid  finally  come  forward,  under  their  own 
liarrage,  the  scattered  groups  of  Yanks 
went  right  at  them,  countered  from  the 
\  ery  beginning,  and  smashed  things  up 
beautifully. 

One  German  lieutenant,  captured,  sput- 
tered that  the  Americans  didn't  play  the 
game  right. 

"They  shouldn't  have  been  where  they 
were,"  he  said.  "They  were  coming  right 
through  our  own  barrage  and  might  have 
been  wiped  out." 

The  103d  men  captured  three  Boche 
machine  guns,  several  flame-throwers,  ten 
prisoners,  and  enough  equipment  to  stock 
a  full  company.  The  Germans  got  back 
to  their  lines  with  nothing  better  than  a 
sound  drubbing.  General  Pershing  com- 
plimented, the  10:M  Regiment  for  its  work 
at  Xi\Tay.  General  Gerard  also  exprest 
his  admiration  for  the  "fine,  soldierly 
qualities"  of  officers  and  men. 

And  when  the  time  for  withdrawal 
from  that  front  drew  near,  the  gallant 
Passaga,  who  had  won  immortal  fan)e  l)y 
his  defense  of  Verdun,  l>ade  farewell 
sorrowfully  to  these  New  England  boys 
who  had  fought  with  his  cori)s,  the  32d, 
so  bravely. 

"I  salute  its  (colors,"  he  wrote  of  the 
division,  "and  thank  it  for  the  splendid 
services  it  has  rendered  here  to  the  (com- 
mon cause.  Under  the  distinguished 
command  of  their  chief.  General  Edwards, 
the  high-spirited  soldiers  of  the  Yankee 
division  have  taught  the  encmiy  some 
bitter  lessons  at  Bois  Brule,  at  Seicheprey, 
at  Xi\Tay  Marvoisin;  they  have  taught 
him  to  realize  the  stanch  vigor  of  the  sons 
of  the  great  republic  fighting  for  the  world's 
freedom." 

F'inally,  it  Ixigan  to  look  as  if  the  Yankee 
division  was  actually-  going  to  get  a  rest- 
in  Paris  at  that.  They  had  dreamed  much 
of  that  gay  city  and  were  overjoyed  when 
on  June  28  th(*  order  came  to  leave  Toul. 
On  to  Paris  they  went,  and  then  just  when 
they  were  on  the  outcT  fringe  of  the  city 
the  orders  were  changc^d.  Thej'  were 
asked  to  go  to  Chateau-Thierry  to  relieve 


Command  was  taken  o\'er  July  9,  with 
headquarters  at  Chamigny;  and  the 
regiments  were  out  in  front,  on  ground 
made  memorable  by  the  fight  of  the  marines 
Here  the  101st  held  Vaux,  the  most  ad- 
vanced point,  right  on  the  Paris  road,  the 
line  extending  to  the  north. 

On  the  9th  the  fighting  on  this  new 
field  ))egan.  The  Boche,  in  the  early 
morning,  swept  down  into  Vaux  and 
established  machine-gun  i)osts. 

"You've  got  to  drive  those  (censored) 
out  of  there  or  we'll  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  di^^sion,"  was  the  word  sent 
out  by  Colonel  Logan.  And  so  the  driving 
began. 

That  fight  for  Vaux  will  be  long  remem- 
bered— a  picturesque  fight,  with  groups 
of  men  rushing  here  and  there,  cleaning  up 
snipers  and  machine-gunners,  rushing  hos- 
tile positions:  overhead  the  roar  of  the 
American  barrage,  below  the  hum  of  count- 
less machine  guns.  The  clean  -  up  was 
thorough. 

Three  da>s  later  Foch's  famous  counter- 
ofJensive  began— on  July  18,  at  4:25  in 
the  morning. 

The  night  before,  at  ten  o'clock,  a 
terrific  thunder-storm  had  broken.  Light- 
ning flashed  and  rain  fell  in  sheets.  But 
in  the  morning  there  came  a  clearing, 
and  when  the  fated  hour  approached  there 
was  a  rosy  flush  on  the  morning  sky. 
Commanders  wore  an  anxious  look.  A 
surprize  had  been  planned,  and  a  clear  day 
was  not  to  their  liking.  But  just  before 
the  time  set  a  heavy  mist  Ijegan  to  descend. 
All  was  well. 

A  gun  sj)oke;  then  the  roar  from  a 
hundred,  a  thousand  iron-throated  mes- 
sengers of  death.  The  creeping  barrage 
had  opened.  The  infantry  was  to  attack 
simiiltaneously. 

The  Yanks  moved  forward  on  the  left, 
pivoting  upon  their  own  right,  held. by  the 
101st,  in  front  of  Vaux.  The  102d  came 
next;  but  it  \\'as  tlie  boys  of  the  103d  and 
104th,  on  the  left,  that  did  the  early 
fighting. 

"We  are  in  Torcy,"  was  the  first  message 
sent  V>ack.  Then  came  a  delay.  A  hitch 
had  taken  place;  but  by  nine  o'clock 
Bouresches,  Belleau,  and  Givry  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Yankees. 

The  first  objectives  taken,  preparations 
were  at  once  made  for  a  further  advance. 
But  the  French,  to  the  north,  had  been  held 
up.  On  the  19th  there  was  no  forward 
movement  until  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Hill  193,  above  Gi^'ry,  where  the  French 
were  held  up,  was  passed  on  the  flank, 
causing  the  (Jermans  to  fall  back.  Etrepilly 
and  Etrepilly  Woods  were  reached,  taken, 
and  ])assed.  So,  too,  Genetrie  Farm  and 
the  woods  close  l)y  La  Halmadiere. 

In  the  night  of  the  19th  there  was 
another  halt.  Then  forward  again  at  day- 
break, with  th(>  101st  and  102d  Infantry 
getting  into  action  late  this  day,  and  sweep- 
ing forward,  through  Vaux  and  the  woods 
close  to  Bouresches,  crossed  the  Soissons- 
Chateau-ThieTry  road,  and  l)y  the  22(1  found 
themselves  in  front  of  Epiods  and  Trugny. 
It  was  here  that  the  severest  fighting 
of  tlic  drive  took  i)lace.  In  Kpieds  the 
Germans  planted  machine  giuis  every 
seven  yards.  In  Trugny  and  in  the  woods 
that  lie  on  the  hillsides  to  the  east  of 
l)oth  towns  they  had  doiK^  likewise. 

The  101st  tackl(Hi  the  Trugny  proposi- 
tion, (^olonel  Logan's  nu>n  w<ire  in  and 
out  of  the  town  twice.  But  the  German 
artillery   had    the   range   just   right,    and 


whene\er  the  Yankees  went  in  flooded 
the  place  with  mustard-gas.  On  July  23 
Colonel  Logan  borrowed  a  little  ground  on 
his  right  from  the  French,  encircled 
Trugny  on  the  .'^outh.  and  started  up  behind 
it,  through  Trugny  Wood.  It  was  a  terri- 
ble fight,  but  that  night  the  101st  broke 
tlu-ough  the  German  defenses  and  forced 
a  retreat.  Meantime,  the  three  other 
infantry  regiments  were  making  constant 
frontal  attacks.  The  102d  got  into  Trugny 
and  captured  the  gun  now  on  Boston 
Common. 

On  the  23d  the  103d  and  104th  Infantry 
Regiments  were  relieved;  and  on  the 
25th  the  101st  and  102d  were  relieved. 
But  the  artillery  brigade  kept  on,  supports 
ing  three  other  American  dixasions,  until 
the  Vesle  River  was  reached,  August  5. 
It  was  in  this  drive  particularly  that  Sher- 
burne's outfit  earned  the  name  of  the  best 
field-artillery  in  France.  A  regular  Army 
officer,  watching  the  guns  in  action,  said: 
"  I  have  been  in  the  Army  thirty  years  and 
never  have  seen  field-artillerv  until  this 
day." 

By  August  7  the  whole  division,  includ- 
ing the  artillery,  was  back  in  villages 
along  the  IMarne,  between  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Paris. 

The  people  of  the  countryside  hailed 
the  men  of  the  26th  as  "saviors  of  Paris." 
Those  who  went  into  the  French  capital 
were  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Men  and 
women  embraced  them  and  kissed  them. 

General  Degoutte,  famed  commander  of 
the  French  6th  Army,  with  which  the 
Americans  fought,  %\Tote  to  General 
Edwards: 

"The  operations  carried  out  by  the 
26th  American  Division  from  July  18  to 
July  24  demonstrated  the  fine  soldierly 
qualities  of  this  im.it,  and  the  worth  of  its 
fine  leader.  General  Edwards.  The  26th 
Di\  ision  fought  brilliantly  .  .  .  advancing 
more  than  fifteen  kilometers  in  depth  in 
spite  of  the  desi)erate  resistance  of  the 
enemy. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  communicating  to 
General  Edwards  and  his  valiant  division 
this  expression  of  my  esteem,  together 
with  my  heartiest  congratulations  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  served  the 
common  cause." 

Again  there  was  talk  of  rest,  and  on 
August  15  the  division  went  to  rest-areas 
in  fifty  little  villages  along  the  Seine  near 
Mussy.  There  they  led  a  life  of  ease  for 
ten  days,  the  first  period  of  relaxation  since 
they  went  into  the  line  at  Chemin  des 
Dames.  Then  the  word  was  passed  that 
they  were  to  go  to  St.  Mihiel.  So  they 
started — 

By  truck,  by  train,  by  road,  the  26th 
moved  to  territory  north  of  Bar-le-Duc, 
and  l)rought  up  in  a  few  days  on  the  hills 
just  north  of  Sommedi(>ue,  facing  east. 
Then  they  moved  again,  southward  a  bit. 
The  Meuse  was  at  their  backs,  west  of 
them.  To  the  east  were  other  hills,  along 
which  the  German  trenches  ran.  The 
Yankees  were  about  midway  between 
Verdun  and  St.  Mihiel. 

Tlie  j)reparations  for  this,  the  first 
attack  by  the  whole  American  Arm\- 
under  Pershing,  destined  to  wipe  out  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient,  which  the  Germans  had 
driven  and  held  since  the  early  da\  s  of  the 
war,  were  tremendous.  Artillery,  particu- 
larly, was  nui-ssed  heavily.  French  divi.sions 
loaned  to  Pershing  for  the  attack  brought 
their  artillery.  The  corps  artillery  was 
there.  More  artillery  came  up  from  the 
army.      Cannon    were    placed    along    the 
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Another  serious 
cause  of  automobile 
trouble  eliminated 

How  the  new  universal  Joint  protects  your  car  against  loose  play 


List  of  users 

Advance-Rumely  Co. 
AUis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
American  Motor  Truck  Co. 
The  Autocar  Co. 
Collier  Co. 

Crow-Elkhart  Motor  Co. 
Dart  Motor  Truck  Co. 
The  Dauch  Mfg.  Co. 
Dixie  Motor  Car  Co. 
Doane  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Duesenberg  Motors  Corp. 
Fageol  Motor  Car  Co. 
H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co. 
Gramm-Bemstein 

Motor  Truck  Co. 
Hebb  Motors  Co. 
Hf  ndrickson  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Hinkley  Motors  Co. 
Holt  Mfg.  Co. 
The  Howard  Co. 
International  Motor  Co. 
Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co. 
Lexington  Motor  Car  Co. 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America 
Manley  Motors  Corp. 
Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Mercer  Automobile  Co. 
Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Nelson  &  LeMoon 
E.  A.  Nelson,  M.  E. 
D.  A.  New  Comer  Co. 
O'Connell-Manley  Truck  Co. 
Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co. 
O.  Armleder  Co. 
Parker  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 
Root  &  Vandervoort 

Engineering  Co. 
Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Stewart  Motor  Corp. 
Studebaker  Corp. 
Stutes  Mar  Tractor  Co. 
Templar  Motors  Corp. 
Trego  Motors  Corp. 
Twin  City  Four  Wheel 

Drive  Co.,  Inc. 
Victor  Motor  Truck  &  Trailer  Co. 
Walter  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Ward-LaFrance  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 
Wichita  Falls  Motor  Truck  Co. 
H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Co. 
Zeitler  86  Lamson  Truck 

&  Tractor  Co. 


WEAR  and  tear  on  the  driving  ma- 
chinery of  your  car  is  due  largely 
to  the  transmission  of  shocks  from 
the  rear  axle.  Inequalities  of  the 
road  produce  a  constant  strain  on  the  trans- 
mission, driving  shaft  and  differential. 

The  ordinary  metal  type  of  universal  joint 
acts  as  an  unyielding  metal-to-metal  con- 
ductor of  every  jar  and  strain. 

After  running  5000  miles,  few  cars  are  free 
from  loose  play  in  the  metal  universal  joint. 
Being  inaccessible,  it  is  seldom  lubricated,  and 
even  when  greased  regularly,  the  spinning 
motion  whirls  the  grease  away  from  the  joints 
instead  of  into  the  working  parts.  The  re- 
sult is  wear  and  loose  play. 

The  looser  the  joint  wears,  the  more  severe 
is  the  pounding  on  the  transmission  and  differ- 
ential. A  loose  joint  develops  backlash  and 
intensifies  every  strain  in  a  way  which  racks 
the  car  from  end  to  end. 

The  cushioning  effect  of  the 
Ther moid- Hardy  Universal  Joint 

To  meet  these  conditions  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Universal  Joint  has  been  developed. 
It  is  constructed  of  flexible  fabric  discs  which 
act  as  a  cushion.  Even  more  flexible  than 
the  ball-and-socket  type  of  joint,  and  more 
enduring,  the  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joint 
cushions  the  jolts  and  jars  by  transmitting 
the  impact  from  the  motor  in  a  smooth,  even 
flow  of  power  to  the  rear  wheels. 

No  lubrication  needed 

Having  no  metal-to-metal  wearing  surfaces, 
the  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joint  requires 
no  lubrication.  It  runs  in  absolute  silence, 
smoothly  and  without  backlash. 


For  over  three  years,  on  both  passenger 
cars  and  heavy-duty  trucks,  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Universal  Joint  has  stood  severe  tests 
for  endurance.  In  many  cases  it  has  given 
60,000  miles  of  hard  service  without  replace- 
ment, adjustment  or  attention  of  any  kind. 

Ask  to  see  the  universal  joint  on 
the  next  car  you  buy 

When  choosing  your  next  car,  ide  in  one 
equipped  with  Thermoid  -  Hardy  Universal 
Joints.  Start  the  car  yourself,  drive  it  slowly, 
speed  it -up,  then  reverse.  You  will  find  a 
smooth  and  even  application  of  power.  Every 
vibration  in  the  drive  shaft  is  cushioned,  even 
the  jolts  caused  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
rear  axle  on  rough  roads. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "Universal  Joints — 
Their  Use  and  Misuse."  It  will  give  you  in 
detail  the  construction  of  the  Thermoid-Hardy 
Joint,  records  of  performance,  opinions  of  lead- 
ing engineers  and  manufacturers  who  have 
adopted  it. 

Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints  carry 
our  well-known  guarantee:  Thermoid- 
Hardy  will  make  good — or  WE  WILL. 


Ihermoid  Rubber  Lompan^ 

Sole  American  Manufacturiers 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

New  York        Chicago  San  Francisco  Detroit 

Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Boston  London  Paris  Turin 


Thermoid-Hardy  "^"ST^ 

Makers  of  "Thermoid  Hydraulic  Compressed  Brake  Lining"  and  "Thermoid  Crolide  Compound  Tiret** 


»U  ine  i^uerary  uigesi  jor  May  it,  l^iw 

rugged  hills,  almost  hub  to  hub,  and  back 


of  each  gun  stacks  of  ammunition. 

At  12:55  in  the  morning  of  September  12 
there  was  a  deathly  silence  over  the  lines. 
At  one  o'clock  one  thousand  cannon  spoke. 
They  ne^er  let  up.  Out  in  front  great 
flashes  showed  where  the  shells  were  at 
work.  All  night  long  the  bombardment 
continued,  and,  when  daylight  came, 
shifted  to  a  barrage,  rolling,  sweeping, 
plowing  its  waj'  o^er  and  through  the 
Boche  trenches. 

Before  eight  o'clock  the  masses  of  troops 
were  under  wa.^-.  The  26th  went  in  on  a 
foiu--battalion  front,  with  two  of  the  101st 
at  the  right,  and  one  each  from  the  102d 
and  103d  on  the  left  of  the  line.  The 
101st  plunged  into  Remy  Wood — Bois  de 
St.  Remy— which  the  Germans  had  filled 
with  machine-gun  nests.  The  regiment 
cleaned  them  out;  but  its  progress  was 
neeessa^il^•  slower  than  those  of  the  other 
units. 

In  most  of  the  area  of  attack  resistance 
was  slight.  The  Boches  were  plainly  on 
the  run.  It  was  almost  more  a  race  than 
a  battle,  save  Avhere  the  machine  guns  were 
at  work.     Those  were  tough  nuts  to  crack. 

All  day  the  fighting  continued.  The 
101st  reached  the  day's  objectives  after 
nine  o'clock,  in  the  dark.  The  other  units 
were  further  ahead,  astride  the  great  road 
running  down  to  VigneuUes.  Still  fighting, 
the  101st  was  ordered  to  halt,  while  the 
102d  sifted  through  its  ranks,  carrjdng  on 
the  ad-\'anee.  Word  came  that  American 
troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  salient 
were  out  to  beat  the  Yanks  into  VigneuUes. 
But  the  Connecticut  bo.A's  got  wind  of  it, 
.speeded  up,  and  got  into  VigneuUes  with 
patrols  before  two  in  the  morning  of 
September  13,  nine  hours,  fuUy,  before  the 
boj's  came  up  from  divisions  on.  the  other 
side. 

The  real  fighting  now  was  ended,  but 
the  advance  was  not.  It  was  the  15th 
before  the  division  finallj^  got  into  posi- 
tion on  the  new  line.  Within  a  few  days 
the  102d  Infantry-,  then  headed  by  Colonel 
Bearss,  who  had  come  from  the  marines, 
put  over  a  fine  affair  at  St.  Hilaire  and 
Bois  de  WaATille,  at  the  extreme  left  of  the 
26th' s  line.  In  a  series  of  night  attacks 
the  men  entered  the  town  and  the  wood, 
cleaned  both  of  them  out,  and  came  back 
none  the  worse  for  their  little  spree. 

Colonel  Bearss's  men  were  in  stiU  another 
affair  that  followed — a  hea-\'y  fight  this 
time,  with  large  losses  and  mightj'  achieve- 
ment. It  was  the  MarcheAille-RiaviUe 
engagement  of  September  26,  ordered  by 
Pershing  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
Germans  to  the  eastward  of  Verdun  while 
he  and  supporting  French  armies  struck 
swiftly  the  same  day  in  the  final  Meuse- 
Argonne  dri^■e,  farther  along  to  the  north. 

At  5:30  the  Connecticut  outfit  smashed 
forward  against  MarchcA-ille,  and  the 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  men  of  the 
103d  against  RiaviUe — little  groups  of 
houses  and  ruins  in  the  spreading  ))laiu  of 
the  Woe\Te. 

Maj.  E.  E.  Lewis,  -with  his  battalion 
of  the  102d,  was  in  and  out  of  Marcheville 
at  least  twice;  and  Hanson,  with  the  other 
outfit,-  in  and  out  of  KiaA  ille  certainly  three 
times.  No  sooner  did  the}'  get  in  than  the 
Bochc  filled  the  place  up  with  high  explo- 
siA-es.  The  })attle  developed  into  a  series 
of  attacks  and  counter-attacks,  Avith  the 
Germans  continuaUy  sweeping  around 
by  the  flank  and  getting  into  the  Yankee 
rear.     Machine-gun  fire  was  terrible. 

Bearss  went  into  the  thick  of  things 
with  his  men.  He,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Howard,  Major  Li'wis,  and  fif t^^en  or  twenty 
men  poked  into  ^larcheville,  got  into  an 


ahri,  and  were  sitting  tight  when  the 
enemy  swept  in  and  surrounded  them. 
Bearss  personaUy  led  the  fight  that  fol- 
lowed. Ammunition  was  low,  and  this 
liaison  group  finally  got  back  into  the 
trench. 

This  feint  against  Metz  by  the  Yankees 
completely  deceived  the  enemy.  It  is 
estimated  that  they  held  five  German 
diA-isions  in  front  of  them  that  were  sadly 
needed  up  north,  where  the  big  smash  of 
the  Allies  was  in  progress. 

The  last  daj-s  of  the  fighting  now  drew 
near.  The  26th  was  -withdrawn  and  sent 
to  Verdun,  in  reser^-e.  In  front  and  to  the 
west  and  north  of  them,  in  the  Argonne 
and  in  the  Meuse  Aalley,  the  battle  roared 
where  other  American  units  were  fighting. 
Then  the  oTder  came  for  the  Yankee 
division  to  get  into  the  fraj- : 

As  early  as  October  15  the  104th  was 
fighting  in  conjunction  with  the  French 
and  a  squadron  of  fifteen  French  tanks. 
What  the  fighting  was  like  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  onlj'  one  of  those  fifteen 
tanks  came  back. 

On  the  16th  other  units  went  in,  and  by 
October  18  command  passed  to  General 
Edwards.  The  new  position  in  line  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Meuse  River,  facing 
generaUy  east.  Ahead  lay  the  scrubby 
woods  of  Haumont,  Chenes,  Ormont, 
BeUeau,  and  the  skirt  of  the  Bois  de 
Wa\Tille,  and  of  Samogneux,  the  latter 
to  the  extreme  left,  nearer  to  Verdun. 

The  attack  on  these  positions  began 
on  the  23d  and  continued  tmtil  the  27th. 
The  woods,  so  far  as  trees  went,  con- 
sisted of  a  few  dead,  blasted  stumps, 
standing  out  like  skeletons,  in.  the  midst 
of  thick,  deadh-  underbrush.  The  whole 
ground  had  been  fought  over  recently. 
Bodies  of  dead  French  and  Germans  lay 
there.  And  in  one  place  was  a  AaUey  full 
of  skeletons  of  the  Crown  Prince's  men  who 
had  made  the  desperate  attack  on  the 
forts  of  Verdun. 

These  A^-oods  Avere  taken  and  lost 
again,  taken  and  lost,  taken  and  lost. 
Four  times  did  the  101st  battle  through 
BeUeau,  only  to  be  blasted  back  by  artiUery. 
The  enemA-  had  sworn  to  stick  it  out,  for 
an  attack  herp  threatened  the  Unes  of 
communication.     And  stick  they  did. 

Of  those  last  daA's  a  Aolume  might  weU 
be  A\Titten:  of  the  desperate  charges,  the 
heU  of  sheU-fire,  the  deluges  of  gas,  the 
hum  of  millions  of  machine-gun  death-mes- 
sengers— death-messengers  tjiat  brought 
their  messages  home.  And  tkrough  it  aU, 
partly  OAer  ground  the.A'  had  won  before, 
they  plimged  in  the  duU  desperation  of 
despair.  In  the  preA'ious  days  the.A'  had 
been  robbed  of  the  officers  they  knew  and 
loved.  Edwards  had  been reUeAcd October 
25.  Others  had  preceded  him,  and  others 
followed — Cole,  Logan,  Hume. 

Desperately  these  bo\s  fought  and 
paid  the  price.  On  the  9th  the  line  was 
draAvn  back  a  little,  the  accompanying 
imits  couldn't  keep  pace.  And  stiU  the 
battle  ;-aged — a  bloody,  maddening,  dis- 
heartening battle — raged  despite  reports 
that  an  armistice  had  be(>n  agreed  upon. 
Even  at  ten  in  the  morning  of  NoAcmber  11 
one  hoiu"  befcye  the  fighting  was  to  stop, 
the  26th  A\'as  ordtTcd  forward  again  "to 
straighten  otit  the  line."  In  that  hour 
liundreds  were  lost. 

The  Yankee  diA'ision  fought  up  to  the 
last  shot.  That  shot  fii'ed,  the  diAision 
remained  a  A\Teck.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Bam- 
ford.  the  new  commander,  reported  that 
the  division  aa'rs  in  no  condition  to  go  to 


the  Rhine.  That  day.  the  llt.h.  1.200 
replacements  were  receiAed.  and  more 
were  on  their  waj-.  When  the  last  hour's 
fight  began  one  regiment.  normaUy  3.000 
strong,  had  only  240  rifles. 


SUBSTITUTES,  EVEN   FOR   "MOVIE' 
STARS,  PREVAIL   IN  BERLIN 


''HpEUTS"  and  substitutes  just  seem 
-■-  to  be  natural  affinities,  and  might 
be  expected  of  a  people  whose  chief  claim 
to  "efficiency"  lies  in  their  abiUty  to 
adapt  the  iuA^entions  of  others  to  their 
own  purposes.  Richard  Henry  Little, 
who  intimates,  among  other  things,  that 
he  has  been  regaled  A\'ith  boiled  sawdust 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee  in  Berlin,  A\Tites 
an  article  for  the  Hutchinson  (Kansas) 
Gazette,  describing  present-day  liAdng  con- 
ditions in  the  German  capital.  From  what 
he  says  it  appears  that  in  addition  to  the 
substitutes  there  is  also  the  most  delightful 
uncertainty  regarding  the  prices  one  is  likely 
to  be  asked  to  pay  for  his  meals.     It  is  said : 

One  can  get  breakfast  for  two  and  a  half 
marks,  but  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  bar- 
room at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  two  of  us 
ordered  cheesecake  and  what  the  bartender 
said  was  eggnog.  It  was  not  eggnog,  but 
it  was  A'ery  good,  altho  the  tAvo  glasses  and 
the  two  cheese-cakes  were  twenty-nine 
marks.  There  are  eight  marks  to  the 
dollar.  And  two  and  a  half  marks  is  eaUy 
not  such  a  cheap  price  for  breakfast, 
because  it  consists  only  of  a  sUce  of  toasted 
bread,  a  little  jam,  and  coffee,  A^'hich  the 
waiter  explains  is  not  real  coffee. 

One  can  get  something  close  to  real 
coffee  by  ordering  "mocha."  If  you 
say  "mocha'"  you  get  coffee  that  tastes 
like  coffee,  but  it  costs  fom*  marks  or  more, 
depending  where  aou  are.  The  ordinarA 
coffee  serA-ed  in  the  Berlin  restaurants 
tastes  rather  good.  If  it  had  a  high-sound- 
ing name  and  was  said  to  be  free  from 
deadly  tannin  and  a  great  restorer  to  shat- 
tered nerA  es  and  A\as  made  in  Battle  Creek, 
people  at  home  wotdd  probably  be  wiUing  to 
pay  much  more  for  it  than  the  best  blend 
of  Mocha  and  JaAa.  But  when  you  haAe  to 
drink  it,  of  com-se,  that's  different. 

As  to  what  meals  cost,  three  American 
correspondents  had  dinner  last  evening  in 
a  Aery  nice  restatu-ant  off  the  Unter  den 
Linden.  All  the  tables  AA'ere  weU  filled 
AAath  weU-groomed  men  and  wom^n  and  a 
violinist  Avith  a  long  mane  played  soul- 
fuUy  diu-ing  each  cotirse.  We  had^  fine 
soup,  good  beefsteak,  mashed  potatoes,  peas, 
bread  and  butter,  chocolate  caramels  for  des- 
sert, coffee,  and  sugar,  a  bottle  of  MoseUe 
Avine.  The  biU  Avas  125  marks,  about  $17 
in  our  money,  something  OAer  $4  apiece. 

The  Americans  in  Berlin  like  to  go  to 
the  smaUer  restaurants  more  than  they  do 
to  the  lo])ster  palaces,  because  in  the  Uttle 
places  there  is  not  such  an  appalling  array 
of  goblets  and  glasses  and  table  ciitlery, 
but  good,  plain,  substantial  food.  In.  the 
humbler  restaurants,  too,  the  waiters  don't 
poke  the  Avine-card  at  you  eAery  fcAv 
minutes  and  are  not  woiried  to  death  if 
you  haA'en't  got  yoiu'  meat  and  butter  and 
bread  and  sugar  coupons  with  you.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  if  you  haAe  your  ]>read  and 
other  coupons  you  are  probably  safer, 
because  }'ou  might  find  a  Avaiter  who 
would  stand  on  the  laAv,  but  if  you  haA-en't 
got  them  you  get  AA'hat  a-ou  A\'ant  just  the 
same  anyhoAv. 

Of   course,   lots   of   food   things   Ave   are 
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Makers  of 

Things  to  Wear 


GREATER  production  is  the  need  of  the 
-  hour.  From  every  quarter  comes  the 
demand  for  shorter  hours.  Forty-eight 
hour  weeks — forty  hour  weeks!  What  the  hmit 
is  no  one  can  foresee.  But  even  the  dullest  can 
foresee  that  the  factory  which  will  flourish  best 
in  the  coming  period  is  the  one  in  which  machin- 
ery does  its  maximum  of  work  and  in  which 
human  hands  are  reserved  for  the  work  which 
can  be  done  only  by  human  hands. 

The  picture  shows  one  of  the  several  Lamson 
Conveyors  that  have  helped  Endicott,  Johnson  Sn 
Company  to  become  the  world's  largest  shoe- 
makers. Long  before  the  crisis  of  war  conditions 
came,  they  had  seen  the  need,  and  gained  the 
reward,  of  high  skill  in  production. 

Go  out  into  your  shop — go  through  all  the 
departments  and  make  a  list  of  the  conveying, 
carrying,  toting  now  done  by  man-power.    Tell 


us  what  you  find,  and  ask  our  engineering 
department  to  report  on  the  service  that  Lamson 
Conveyors  can  give  in  your  particular  problems. 

This  course  is  only  common-sense  foresight. 
Europe  is  forced  to  protect  her  own  war-worn 
industries.  Far-Eastern  competition  is  already 
felt  in  every  American  city.  The  present  price- 
levels  tell  America  to  cut  her  manufacturing 
cost  or  yield  her  markets.  The  only  possible 
way  out  is  a  higher  efficiency  in  production 
than  we  have  ever  before  attained. 

For  working  that  improvement  there  is  no 
stronger  factory  element  than  LAMSON  CON- 
VEYORS. They  save  man-power.  They  work 
without  interruption  of  sickness  or  weariness. 
They  increase  production,  because,  at  an  unvary- 
ing pace,  they  place  the  thing  wanted  where  it 
is  wanted,  when  it  is  wanted.  They  are  auto- 
matic organizers  of  production. 


Write  for  free  booklet,  "Conveying  by  Gravity."     It    tells  the  story  how 
many  a  firm  has  met  the  very  production  obstacles  now  confronting  you. 

The  Lamson  Company 


Boston 100  Boylston  St. 

New  York IS  West  44th  St. 

Philadelphia     ....      1200  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburg 319  Third  Ave. 

Rochester     ....      194  Main  St.  East 

Detroit 97  Woodward  Ave., 

Cleveland 2063  East  4th  St." 

Toronto     .     .    . 


100   BOYLSTON   ST.,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

Cincinnati 119  East  5th  St. 

Indianapolis      .  Illinois  &  Washington  Sts. 

Chicago 6  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

MinneapKjlis      .    .    .     221  Tribune  Annex 
Omaha     .     .     Brandeis  Bldg.,  Room  67S 

Denver 1622  Arapahoe  St. 

St.  Louis 709  Pine  St. 

.     136  Simcoe  St.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Seattle 215  Stewart  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 617  Mission  St. 

Los  Angeles  ....      627  So.  Broadway 

Dallas 905K  Elm  St. 

Baltimore 10  E.  Fayette  St. 

New  Orleans     ...      124  St.  Charles  St. 

Atlanta 30. Moore  Bldg. 

51  Empire  Bldg. 
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served  with  ia  the  Berlin  restaurants 
are  substitutes,  but  that  is  equally  true 
of  Chicago.  Perhaps  in  Chiiiago  the  sub- 
stitutes are  piu-er  and  more  wholesome, 
but  anyhow,  the  Berlin  substitutes  look 
and  taste  like  the  real  things.  They  may 
be  verj'  detrimental  to  the  health  in  the 
long  run,  but  anyhow  you  have  the  benefit 
of  the  long  run,  which  is  something. 

Mr.  Little  says  there  is  one  substitute 
the  Germans  can't  put  across  on  an 
American,  however.  That  is  the  movie 
show.  Pictures  of  Charlie  Chaplin.  Mary 
Piekford,  and  other  celebrities  connected 
with  the  "silent  drama"  have  been  absent 
from  Germany  for  a  long  time,  and  so  the 
Teutons  are  forced  to  niake  their  own 
pictures,  which  thej-  do  in  large  quantities, 
but  with  doubtfiri  results.     However: 

The  movie  fans  in  Berlin  are  like  those 
in  Chicago.  They  are  very  loyal  and  they 
laugh  and  cry  at  the  pictures.  I  don't 
bl^me  them  for  crying.  The  pictures  would 
make  anybody  cry,  they're  so  bad.  But 
th;e  Berliners  have  their  German  Marj' 
PiCkfords  and  (Charlie  Chaplins,  and  other 
popidar  idols  just  like  ours,  and  are  in- 
t^^nsely  devoted  to  them.  The  actors  are, 
of  course,  terribly  handicapped  by  the  pho- 
tography and    lie  poor  quaUty  of  the  films. 

The  pictures  are  generally  blurred  and 
streaky,  and  sometimes  a  wild  burst  of 
light  and  then  deep  gloom  with  the  beauti- 
ful heiress  and  the  bad  villain  walking 
around  in  a  London  fog.  But  the  audi- 
ences don't  mind,  whether  he  is  German 
or  American.  Yoij  simply  can't  drive 
him  away  from  his  idols. 

When  America  begins  sending  over  ship- 
loads of  food-supplies  to  the  Germans  I 
hope  that  some  of  our  sympathetic  movie 
devotees  will  slip  in  a  hundred  or  so  of  our 
latest  and  best  films.  The  poor  starAnng 
movie  fans  of  Berlin,  choked  with  sub- 
stitute Mary  Pickfords  and  chemical 
Charlie  Chaplins  and  photography  com- 
mitted by  the  village  blacksmith,  ought 
to  be  looked  after  and  fed  back  to  strong 
movie  liealth  by  liberal  rationing  on  the  best 
films  that  sunny  California  can  produce. 

Germany  has  been  isolated  for  years 
from  a  lot  of  things  that  over  in  America 
we  think  we  couldn't  get  along  without. 
New  books  and  pictures  and  plays  have 
appeared  very  seldom  in  Germany  since 
its  sole  occupation  became  war  and  the 
influx  of  all  these  things  are  eagerly  awaited. 

The  writer  discusses  dressing  in  Berlin, 
in  that  conm^ction  indicating  that  he  has 
learned  something  about  fashions,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  feminine  nature. 
He  says: 

I  expected  to  see  German  women 
wearing  styles  of  five  years  ago — but  not 
at  all.  They  are  wearing  things  as  chic 
and  smart  as  in  Paris.  1  am  told  that  the 
reason  for  that  is  that  fashion  will  not 
be  downed,  war  or  no  war,  and  that 
French  dressmakers  who  found  business 
somewhat  slack  at  home  during  the  hos- 
tilities, turned  many  an  honest  penny  ])y 
sending  their  latest  creations  through 
Switzerland  up  to  (Jt-nnany.  Anyhow,  th(> 
women  at  the  ojjera  and  in  the  fashionable 
restaurants  in  Berlin  look  extremely  well 
drest,  and,  while  1  am  not  an  authority 
on  this  subject,  they  seem  to  be  fully  uj) 
to  date. 

The  men  are  all  well  drfst.  too.  I 
hadn't  seen  full-dress  suits  for  so  long 
before    I   came   1o   Berlin    lliiit    iill    I   couhl 


remember  about  them  was  that  they  were 
black  and  consisted  of  pants,  coat,  and 
vest,  but  if  the  evening  dress  worn  in 
Berlin  is  not  modern,  it  looks  as  if  it  ought 
to  be.  The  silk  hats,  which  abound  in 
the  evening,  are  my  ideal  of  what  the 
perfect  silk  hat  ought  to  be,  and  I  should 
say  Berliners  w^ear  the  latest  thing  in 
canes,  dogs,  and  jewelry. 

Then  follows  an  episode  in  which  a 
supply  of  soap  figures  and  also  a  Dutch 
customs  official,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Dutch  customs  officials  are  much  like 
such  officials  the  world  over,  except  that 
they  possibl.y  possess  a  somewhat  greater 
aversion  for  soap: 

I  was  told  that  before  I  came  up  here. 
Germany  was  suffering  terrible  agony 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  soap,  and  I 
tried  to  relieve  stricken  humanity  by 
importing  twenty  cakes  of  the  kind  of 
American  soap  that  does  not  sink  when 
you  throw  it  in  the  tub.  A  cruel  custom- 
house officer  in  Holland  with  dirt  behind 
his  ears  hated  me  because  I  was  a  mission- 
ary of  cleanliness  and  he  took  all  my 
soap  aw^ay  from  me  and  I  could  not  carrj' 
out  my  philanthropic  intentions. 

But  I  haven't  seen  anybody  in  Berlin 
yet  with  a  dirty  face  or  who  doesn't  look 
as  clean  as  they  do  in  Evanston.  Every- 
body's linen,  and  collars,  and  hankies  are 
immaculate,  and,  while  there  is  no  soap 
on  your  washstand  in  the  hotel,  you  can 
easily  get  a  bar  for  a  few  marks.  Any- 
how, I  have  a  bar  of  soap  that  I  smuggled 
out  of  Holland  in  my  pocket  and  I  won't 
worry  till  that's  gone.  When  it  is  gone, 
I'm  going  to  ask  some  of  these  clean- 
looking  Berliners  where  they  get  their  soap 
or  what  substitute  they  use.  If  it  isn't 
honest-to-goodness  soap  it's  the  next 
thing  to  it. 


AN  EARLY  GERMAN -AMERICAN  WHO 

TRIED  TO  FOUND  A  GREAT 

INDIAN  UTOPIA 


THE  dream  of  a  communistic  Utopia, 
which  is  at  once  as  old  as  history  and 
as  new  as  the  latest  Lenine-Trotzky  edict, 
invaded  America,  it  appears,  in  those  dis- 
tant days  before  there  was  any  United 
States.  When  English  traders  were  con- 
tending with  the  French  for  the  country 
now  included  in  the  States  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1743, 
some  Englishmen  in<;ited  the  Creek  In- 
dians to  capture  "one  Priber,  a  Foreigner.' 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  records  of  the 
presence  in  the  raw  colony  of  a  man  whose 
theories  were  much  the  same  as  those  now 
being  i)ut  to  the  test  in  Russia.  Pi-iber 
found  among  the  American  Indians  condi- 
tions which  his  studies  abroad  had  con- 
vinced him  were  most  likely  to  lead  to 
human  happiness.  Even  community  of 
wives  and  children,  said  to  have  been  tried 
out  in  some  Russian  districts  lately 
and  long  recognized  as  characteristic  of  a 
l^articularlj''  low  state  of  savage  develop- 
ment, was  preached  by  this  eighteenth- 
century  communist  to  hearers  some  of 
whom  may  have  been  familiar  with  it  as 
fact  as  well  as  theory. 

His   attempt   to  found   a  great   Indian 


empire  on  communistic  lines  brought 
Priber  into  conflict  with  the  English 
traders,  and  in  his  championship  of_  the 
original  Americans  against  their  exploiters, 
he  will  doubtless  receive  more  sympathy 
than  in  some  of  his  communistic  theories. 
Priber  told  the  Indians  that  they  were  just 
as  good  as  the  English  traders,  if  not  better 
in  some  particulars,  and  he  advised  them 
to  keep  their  independence  and  their  lands. 
As  a  final  stab  at  the  traders,  he  supplied 
the  natives  with  steel-yards  and  measures 
and  taxight  them  the  use  of  these  European 
mysteries,  so  that  trading  became  less 
pleasant  and  profitable  than  it  had  been, 
at  least  from  the  English  standpoint. 
This  restraint  of  trade  was  the  direct 
cause  of  I^iber's  downfaD.  "It  was  his 
misfortune,"  comments  Verner  W.  Crane, 
a  member  of  the  department  of  history  of 
Michigan  University,  "to  run  athwart  the 
imperial  purposes  of  the  English  in 
America."  Mr.  Crane  continues,  in  The 
Sewauee  Review  (Sewanee,  Tenn.): 

Tho  his*  career  in  America  makes  part 
of   the   story   of   imperial   rivalry  for   the 
heart  of  the  continent,  it  belongs  as  well  to 
the  history  of  the  development  of  so(»ial 
and  political  ideas  in  the  eighteenth  c^n- 
tury.     His  life  was    not  without   stirring 
incident  and  physical  adventure;  but  his 
most  memorable  adventures  were  spiritual, 
idealistic.     This    phase    of    the    man    his 
provincial  captors  only  dimly  understood. 
At   his   examination   at   F"rederica  in   the 
march  colony  of  Georgia,   General  Ogle- 
thorpe  and    his   frontiersmen   found   him 
"a  very  extraordinary  Kind  of  a  Creature," 
speaking   "almost   all   languages   fluently, 
particularly  English,  Dutch,  French,  Latin, 
and   Indian."     Further,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  been  scheming  to  set  up  "a  town  at 
the    Foot   of    the  Mountains  among    the 
Cherokees.   which   was    to   be   a   City   of 
Refuge    for    all    Criminals,  Debtors,    and 
Slaves,  who  would  fly  thither  from  Justice 
or    their   Masters."     The    Georgian    who 
wrote  this  account  of  Priber's  designs,  itt  a 
letter    published    in    The   South    Carolina 
(lazette    of    August    1.5,    1748,    continued: 
"There  was  a  Book  found  upon  him  of  his 
own  Writing  ready  for  the  Press,  which  he 
owns  and  glories  in  .  .  .   ;  it  demonstrates 
the  Manner  in  which  the  Fugitives  are  to 
be  subsisted,  and  lays  down  the  Rules  of 
Government   which    the    town    is    to    be 
governed  by;  to  which  he  gives  the  Title 
of  Paradise;  he  enumerates  many  whimsical 
Privileges  and  natural  Rights,  as  he  calls 
them,  which  his  Citizens  are  to  be  entitled 
to,   particularly  dissolving  Maniages  and 
allowing  Comnuinity  of   Women,  and   all 
kinds  of  Licentiousness;  the  Book  is  drawn 
up  very  methodically,  and  full  of  learned 
Quotations;    it    is    extremely    wicked,  yet 
has  several  Flights  full  of  Invention;  and 
it  is  a  Pity  so  much  Wit  is  applied  to  so 
bad  Purposes."  .<:. 

Even  from  so  unsympathetic  a  report 
it  is  possible  to  discover  in  Priber  one  of 
the  most  singular  figures  in  the  histo/y  of 
the  first  American  frontier:  a  backwoods 
Utopian  who,  in  the  fourth  decade  of  tjje 
«'ighteenth  <'entury,  imported  into  the 
American  wilderness  the  most  radical  cur- 
rent European  social  and  political  philos- 
ophy. This  "very  odd  kind  of  man" 
(so  James  ()glethori)e,  soldi(>r  and  philan- 
thropist, described  him),  who  lived  for 
seven  years  among  the  Cherokee  Indians 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee  Riye», 
who   "ate,"    drank,    slept,    danced,    drest. 
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like  the  teeth  of  a  hu??  saw! 

YOU'VE  stood  in  awe  before  a  buzz  saw  and  watched  it  literally 
tear  its  way  through  a  piece  of  material.  Being  driven  at  such  a 
terrific  speed,  it  produces  results  that  are  almost  startling.  But  if 
you  were  to  run  the  buzz  saw  at  a  much  slower  speed,  and  take  some  of 
the  keenness  off  the  teeth,  then  you  would  have  an  action  very  similar  to 
that  of  road  bumps,  ruts  and  rough  places  as  they  rack,  strain  and  wear  out 
your  Ford  Car  or  Ford  One  Ton  Truck. 

The  thousands  of  sudden,  heavy  impacts,  while  not  sufficient  to  cause 
instant  breakage,  yet  cause  great  and  unnecessary  wear  on  all  parts,  particu- 
larly the  fXDwer  unit  and  the  tires. 

It  has  been  proved  by  nearly  a  million  Ford  owners  that  by  properly 
cushioning  their  machines  against  road  shocks  and  vibrations  with 
Hassler  Shock  Absorbers,  that  you  save  at  least  30%  of  the  ordinary  tire 
and  repair  expense,  and  that  your  Ford's  depreciation  is  decreased  a  like 
amount.  You  also  obtain  considerable  increase  in  gasoline  mileage,  due 
to  the  smoother  running.  Hasslers  prevent  squeaks,  rattles  and  deteriora- 
tion, for  the  spiral,  conical  springs  of  chrome -vanadium  steel  compress  on 
either  upward  or  downward  movements. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  savings  you  have  such  greatly  increased  com- 
fort that  your  Ford  Car  or  Truck  rides  and  drives  as  well  as  the  highest 
priced  heavy  models.  It  steers  easily,  holds  the  road,  travels  safely  at  high 
speed,  and  the  general  and  good  satisfaction  you  derive  from  its  use  is  in- 
creased astonishingly  by  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  can  be  put  on  in  a  very  few  minutes,  either  by 
you  or  your  garageman.  There  are  two  types,  one  for  all  Ford  Passenger 
Cars,  the  other  "Double  or  Twins"  for  the  rear  of  the  Ford  One  Ton  Truck. 


A^cr:/^.^ 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Don't  ride  without  Hasslers  because  some  one  tries  to  discourage  yon.  They 
are  a  quality  product — worth  their  price.  The  Hassler  dealer  in  your  ricinity 
win  put  them  on  for  10  days'  trial.  Your  money  refunded  i(  yon  say  so. 
Write  for  name  of  dealer  and  Trial  Blank. 


■A  CB[VtlCI5   P 
IHLuP-THDOwfl 


SOFT  AND', 

BESlllENT  _    __ 

.ACTION  <=s^-=^ 


^^ 


ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc.      1312  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Canadian  Factory,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

The  Hassler  Guarantee:     "Absolute  satisfaction  or  your  money  back" 


HASSLERS 
/or  all 
Ford.  Passenqer  Cars 


ISSH 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTeWBO'? 


ihockAbs 


PATENTED 

The  conical  springs  set  at  the  angle  shown  prei'ent  sidesway  and  allow 
for  the  most  resilient  downward  action.  The  springs  compress  on 
either  upward  or  downward  mmements — do  not  stretch  cut  of  shape — 
do  not  allow  up-lhrow.  Hasslers  last  as  long  as  the  Ford  and  make  it 
last. 


yConira(\ 
'/Spring  at 


^■fprevcnl- 


anjle^ 


-Stoft 


I^^ 


ir=tW=FT\ 


theJOHN  BROWN.« 


^^ 


r^ 


t 


HASSLERS 
"DOUBLE  orTWlNS" 
for.ihe  Ford  One  TonTruclt 
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Marvelite  Spotters 

(  MADE  WITH  RADIUM  ) 

For  locating  things  in  the  dark 

"Their  Radium  Glow  Shows  Where  to  Go" 

Stop  groping  in  the  dark.  Put  a  Marvelite  Spotter  on  every 
electric  light  switch  and  pull-socket  chain  in  your  house,  and  you 
will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  without  them.  The  Marvelite 
Spotters  are  made  in  the  form  of  Thumb -Tacks,  which  can 
be  stuck  anywhere,  and  Pendants  for  attaching  to  all  pull- 
chains,  gas  fixtures,  etc.  They  are  easy  to  attach,  require  no 
wires  or  batteries,  and  will  stay  luminous  for  many  years. 

Approved  by  Committee  of  New  York  Architects 

OC  fxf^rti-cy  ^or»l-»  I<"yo"''f'''ngr,electricaI  or  hardware  store  does  not  carry 
£^\J  L/Cll  L&  CtlC/11  them,  send  us  35  cents  each  for  as  many  as  you  need. 

Liheral  discount  to  Jobbers  and  dealers 

COLD  LIGHT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

50  EAST  UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK 


railmo 


Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


iU 


The  Profit  is  Behind  the  Truck 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

DIVISION  No.  I 
Light  four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles  for  use 
with  passenger  cars  or 
lighttrucks;  i,2SOlbs., 
Ji  ton  and  i  ton. 

DIVISION  No.  2 
Heavy  duty  four- 
wheeled  Trailmobiles. 
for  use  with  trucks; 
I'i  tons.  Non-re- 
versible; 2  tons,  3>i, 
tons,  s  tons.  Revers- 
ible. 

DIVISION  No.  3 

Trailmobile  Semi- 
Trailers;  I  ton,  2  tons, 
3  tons,  s  tons  and  7 
tons. 


T 


^HE  greatest  profit  in  our  business  is  the  profit  from  the 
load  on  the  Trailmobile". 
That  is  the  reason  given  by  the  Santa  Fe  Motor  Com- 
pany of  Sterling,  Kansas,  for  its  intention  to  buy  two  more 
Trailmobiles  after  having  used  one. 

This  hauling  company  specializes  in  bringing  farmers' produce 
to  market.  With  a  light  one-ton  truck  and  a  Trailmobile  of  the 
same  capacity  it  moved  1780  bushels  of  wheat  6  miles  in  a  little 
morethan  3  days.  It  also  hauls  baled  hay  and  other  farm  products. 
Trailmobiles  cut  costs  and  double  truck  profits.  They  make 
trucks  pay  where  they  couldn't  pay  alone.  They  double  capac- 
ity and  add  only  10  to  12H  per  cent  to  expense. 
'  Trailmobiles  have  truck  axles,  truck  frames  and  truck  springs,  to 
carry  truck  loads  at  truck  speeds.  •     - 

Write  (or  booklet,  "Eeonom;  in  Hauling" 

The  Trailmobile  Co. 
517-537  E.  Fifth  St.        Cincinnati,  O. 

Contractors  to  the  U.  S.  Government 


.^^ 


The  Trailmohile  proposition  is  as  attractive  to  the 
dealer  as  to  the  user.  Trailmobile  dealers  are  doing 
an  ever-growing,  profitable  business. 


Good  roads  .ire  preserved  l'\'  rtdiir 
iag  the  load  carried  on  ea< )      '      ' 


and  painted  him.«ielf,  with  the  Indian.s,  so 
that  it  was  not  easy,"  by  the  testimony  of 
a  trader,  "to  distinguish  him  from  the 
natives";  whose  only  associates,  besides 
the  Indians,  were  captive  French  roya- 
geur-f  and  the  hardy  Carolinians  who  sought 
a  commerce  in  skins  and  furs  ^dth  the 
Cherokee  by  the  mountain  -  trail  from 
distant  Charleston  —  was,  in  fact,  a 
spiritual  descendant  of  Plato  of  the  "  Re- 
public," of  Sir  Thomas  More,  of  Cam- 
panella,  and  a  precursor  of  Rousseati. 

It  was  believed  bj-  Adair,  Grant,  and 
other  Engli.shmen  of  the  time  who  mention 
him  that  Priber  was  primarilj-  a  French 
agent,  sent  to  turn  the  Indians  against  the 
English,  but  Mr.  Crane  finds  no  e\idence 
to  back  up  this  belief.  "For  more  than 
two  centuries  the  New  World  had  exercised 
a  magical  dominion  over  the  minds  of  such 
dreamers  as  Priber,"  he  comments,  and 
points  out  instances  of  this  tendency  of 
"communistic  titopianism,"  which  has 
numerous  essential  points  in  common 
with  modern  Bolshevism,  to  turn  toward 
America :  ' " 

Significantly  enough.  Sir  Thomas  More 
had  made  the  discoverer  of  "Utopia"  a 
companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Mon- 
taigne, too,  not  without  a  trace  of  his  accus- 
tomed irony,  had  depicted  the  "Cannibals" 
as  a  race  falsely  assumed  to  be  barbarians, 
who  in  reahty  preserved  from  a  state  of 
nature  manners  and  institutions  more 
perfect  than  Plato  and  the  philosophers 
had  been  able  to  conceive.  Among  those 
who  wrote  at  first  hand  of  the  folk  that 
peopled  the  New  World  were  many  who  en- 
couraged this  enthusiastic  interpretation » 
Most  influential  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  the  writings  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries.  As  priests,  de- 
voted to  a  life  of  poverty  and  cherishing 
the  social  precepts  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity; as  scholars,  versed  in  the  classic 
tradition  of  republican  ^-irtue;  as  moraUsts, 
not  loath  to  rebuke  the  \ices  of  contem- 
porary European  society,  the  Jesuits  were 
predisposed  to  take  an  optimistic  "vdew 
of  the  Indians  of  America,  in  whom  they 
discovered,  despite  their  savagerj',  the 
incarnation  of  many  of  their  otxti  ideals. 
From  the  Jesuit  relations  emerged  the 
concept  of  the  "noble  savage'  {bon 
sauvage),  which  was  popularized  in  France, 
in  England,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  by  a 
whole  school  of  poets,  romancers,  and 
dramatists.  This  exotic,  Utopian  litera- 
ture was  made  the  vehicle,  not  merely  for 
social  satire  which  exposed  the  superficial 
follies  of  Europeans,  by  contrast  with  the 
simple,  unaffected,  natural  conduct  of  the 
savages,  but  for  more  or  less  serious  as- 
saults upon  the  very  bases  of  European 
society.  Equalitarianism — which,  pushed 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  involved  com- 
munism— was  the  guise  in  which  the 
eighteenth  century  envisaged  the  demo- 
cratic state.  The  most  perfect  example 
of  such  a  state  was  lo  be  found  in  America, 
in  Paraguay.  There  the  Jesuits  had  es- 
tablished among  the  nati^-es  a  communist 
regime  which  enjoyed  a  remarkable  "vogue 
in  contemporary  Europe,  For  a  Aariety  of 
reasons,  then,  a  social  theorist  like  Priber, 
who  aimed  to  rebuild  .society  upon  the 
foundations  of  essential  human  goodness, 
of  natural  right,  of  equality,  must  have 
been  powerfully  drawn  lo  America,  where 
eighteenth-century  radical  philosophy  had 
found  abundant  confirmation  of  its 
premises. 

Moreover,  shortly  before  Priber's  flight 
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from  the  continent,  tlioro  had  been  <h's- 
played  in  Enfjhmd  a  striking  pageant  of  tho 
American  wilderness,  the  report  of  whicih 
may  well  have  du'ected  the  interest  of  tho 
philosophical  Saxon  exile  to  tho  country  gf 
the  Cherokee,  in  1730,  Sir  Alexander 
Cuming  returned  from  an  unofficial  mission 
to  the  South  Carolina  frontier,  bringing 
with  him  seven  Cherokee  chiefs,  with 
whom  the  Government,  through  the  Board 
of  Trade,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce.  While  in  London  the 
Indians  were  "entertained  at  all  the 
Publick  Diversions  of  the  Town"  (so  ran 
the  legend  on  a  contemporary  print), 
"and  carried  to  all  places  of  Note  & 
Curiosity."  They  were  even  received  by 
the  King  at  Windsor,  where,  it  was  said, 
"the  Pomp  and  Splendor  of  the  Court,  and 
the  Grandeur,  not  only  of  the  Ceremony  as 
well  of  the  Place  .  .  .  struck  them  with 
infinite  Surprize  and  Wonder."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  seem  to  have  been 
imprest  with  theii-  strict  "Probity  and 
Morality,"  their  "easy  and  courteous" 
behavior.  The  interest  in  the  southern 
frontier  and  its  natives  which  this  visit 
aroused  in  England  was  kept  alive  bj^  the 
proposal  of  a  new  march  colony  between 
the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  rivers,  a 
project  which  led  in  1733  to  the  establish- . 
ment  of  the  province  of  Georgia. 

In  that  year  or  shortlj^  after,  Priber 
emigrated  to  South  Carolina.  Of  his  brief 
career  as  a  provincial  almost  nothing  has 
been  recorded.  By  a  strange  coincidence 
another  sojourner  in  Charleston  during 
that  time  was  a  Swiss  engineer,  employed 
upon  the  sea  defenses  of  the  colonial 
capital:  one  Gabriel  Bernard,  who  was 
named  affectionately  by  his  nephew  Jean- 
Jacques  in  the  most  famous  of  all  auto- 
biographies. Altho,  by  Bonnefoy's  ac- 
count, Priber  was  forced  to  leave  Carolina 
for  the  same  reason  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  his  native  country  (i.e., 
the  opposition  of  the  authorities  to  his 
subversive  program),  his  departure  was 
apparently  not  made  in  haste.  In  three 
separate  issues  of  the  weekly  South  Carolina 
Gazette  in  December,  1755,  there  were  ad- 
vertised "to  be  sold  by  Mr.  Priber  near 
Mr.  Laurans  the  Sadler,  ready-made  mens 
cloaths,  wiggs,  spaterdashes  of  fine  hoUand, 
shoes,  boots,  guns,  pistols,  powder,  a  silver 
repeating  watch,  a  sword  with  a  silver 
gilt  hilt,  English  seeds,  beds,  &  a  fine 
chest  of  drawers  very  reasonable  for  Ready 
Money,  he  intending  to  stay  but  a  few  weeks 
in  this  Town."  From  his  store  of  genteel 
possessions  he  retained  only  paper  and 
ink  and  a  trunk  filled  with  books.  Having 
divested  himself  thus  of  the  trappings  of 
civilization,  armed  only  with  the  weapons 
of  the  philosopher,  Priber  set  forth  on  his 
extraordinary  mission  to  the  Indians  of 
the  southern  Appalachians. 

On  the  mid-course  of  the  Tellico  River, 
where  that  stream,  which  takes  its  rise 
high  up  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Unaka 
mountains,  suddenly  debouches  into  Tellico 
Plains — fifteen  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Little  Tennessee,  not  quite  thirty 
miles  from  the  junction  of  the  latter  with 
the  Tennessee  River— there  stood  Great 
Tellico,  chief  of  the  towns  of  the  Over- 
Hill  Cherokee.  Its  importance  was  due 
to  its  location  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Tennessee  River  (the  route  of  the  Cherokee 
in  their  raids  upon  the  French  and  their 
Indians  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi) ; 
to  its  exposed  position,  by  reason  of  which 
it  bore  the  brunt  of  enemy  attacks ;  and  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  acknowledged 
leader  among  the  head-men  of  the  Cherokee 
whom  Sir  Alexander  Cuming  had  designat- 
ed,   grandiloquently,    as    "Emperour"    of 


i2)  METAL  COLUMNS 

New  Beauty  for  the  Old  Home 

Why  ahaiuion  the  old  home  with  all  its  licli  memories  and  associations 
just  because  the  architecture  seems  a  little  antiquated  or  because  the  wood 
columns  have  split  and  decayed? 

See  how  the  four  gleaming-  white  pillars  give  new  grace  and  dignity  to 
the  old  walls  of  this  Soutliern  home?  There  are  thousands  of  other  build- 
ings that  could  he  just  as  effectively  transformed. 

Union  Metal  Columns  are  made  of  special  pressed  steel  shaped  in  the 
exact  designs  of  the  classical  cohmins  of  ancient  Greece,  in  sizes  up  to  36 

inches  diameter  and  32  feet  high.  You  will 
never  have  cause  to  replace  them  for  they 
will  not  split  or  decay  as  wood  columns 
do,  nor  will  they  ever  give  way  to  chang- 
ing fads  in  building. 

Learn  how  to  rrmodel  any  building  at  slight 
expense.  Write  for  booklet  No.  22  with  many 
illustrations  and  suggestions. 

Capable  representatives  will  be  considered  for  open 
territory. 

THE  UNION  METAL  MFG.  CO. 

CANTON,  OHIO 


"The  Ones  That  Last  a  Lifetime' 


'NEfV  INSIDES  FOR    OLD   HOUSES. 


"vol.  3® 


m  B  R  A  R  Y 


^ 


HERE  IS  A  "PORTRAIT 
FROM  LIFE"  OF  VOL.  3» 


^  STROM  Of  OENIUS" 

"NEW  wsro^" 

?or.OLD  HOUSES 


1  rjrS^r.^«ji25S!i2-''  — 


of  that '  'Home  Lover's  Guide, 
Counselor  and  Friend" — 

the  'miernationiUj'  famout  Cypres*  Pocket  Library,  • 

series  of  more  than  40  authoritative  text  books  on  (be 

Intellifcnt  Use  of  Lumber,  In  which  Cypress,  "The 

Wood  Eternal,"   !a  recommended  ONLY  where  it  1* 

ibe  very  best  wood  for  the  given  use,  (best  for  VOU.) 


ARTISTIC 
PRACTICAL 


PUNS  FREE 


K'HO 


.^^  LUMBER 


r.^^^^-'^--^" 


showing  you  how  to  quickly  and  happily 

MAKE  THE  OLD  HOUSE  NEW 

at  a  most  reasonable  material  cost  and 
vith  a. minimum  of  labor  and  muss. 


WRITE  TODAY  (a  card  will  do) 
VOL.  39  contains  40  pages,  Vfith  10  pictures,  an  art  supplement  in  tint  (showing 
the  beauty  of  Cypress  grain).  Detailed  Working  Dranvings  on  a  sheet  24  x  36  inches, 
with  Full  Specifications  for  rebuilding  the  Hall,  Library,  Dining  and  Living  Roofn, 
with  architectural  correctness  and  artistic  finish  wHihout  resort  to  expensive  hard- 
woods. (Cypress  works  easily  and  is  wonderful  under  stains.)  Each  design  is  by 
an  authority — on  our  special  order.    No  "stock  patterns."    Write  today  for  Vol.  39. 

If^EN  PLANNING  A  PERGOLA,  MANSION,  BUNGALOIV,  PASWRE-FENCE  OR 
SLEEPING  PORCH,  REMEMBER  —"IVITH  CYPRESS  YOU  BUILD  BUT  ONCE." 


Let  our  "Ail-Round  Helfs  Defartmtnt"  hilp  You.     Our  tntire  resources  are  at  Jour  service  with  Riliable  Personal  Counsel. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION 

1223  Hihemia  Bank  Bldg.,   New-Orleans,  La.,  or  1223 Heard  Nafl  Bank  Bide-,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Insist  on  trade-marked  Cypress  at  your  local  lumber  dealer's.   If  he  hasn't  it,  lei  us  knoiu. 

Henry  Ford  used  Cyoress  inside  his  palatial  new  home.  Vol.  2  shows  how.  Ask  for  Vol.  2  also.  Then  again. 
Vol.  1  (ONE)  contains  the  U.  S.  Gov't  Rept.  on  "The  Wood  Eternal"  and  a  full  h»t  of  the  43  Free 
Vols.     Why  not  also  ask  for  IT  too?  « 
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Uninterrupted  Transportation 


i: 


365  Days 
24  Hours 
per  Day 


THIS  100%  ser- 
vice range  is  pos- 
sible only  with  a  per- 
fectly balanced  truck 
— in  which  weight, 
size,  dimension  and 
power  are  related  to 
one  another  in  exact 
proportions  —  giving 
an  incomparable  chas- 
sis of  perfectly  bal- 
anced moving  and 
fixed  units. 


Eleven  years  of  motor  truck  building  has  brought 
KISSEL  TRUCKS  through  the  school  of  prac- 
tical experience,  the  results  of  which  are  strikingly 
reflected  in  the  KISSEL  TRUCK  of  today. 

Because  they  are  scientifically  balanced,  with  lib- 
eral bearing  surfaces,  adequate  oiling  systems  and 
ample  power,  accounts  for  the  low  operating  cost 
of  KISSEL  TRUCKS. 

Then  there  is  the  ALL  YEAR  CAB  that  keeps 
Kissel  motor  trucks  in  operation  throughout  the 
year,  in  snow  storms  or  rain,  giving  full  protec- 
tion to  the  truck  driver. 


Never  before  has  the  necessity  for  uninterrupted 
transportation  become  such  a  national  business 
necessity  as  today.  The  unusual  days  ahead  make 
it  imperative  for  every  business  man — every  man- 
ufacturing and  industrial  executive — to  equip  his 
transportation  department  with  motor  trucks  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  consequently  will 
prove  equal  to  every  occasion. 

Uninterrupted  Transportation  can  be  secured 
through  Kissel  dealers  in  any  of  the  principal 
cities  where  specifications  and  the  1919  Truck 
Catalogue  may  be  had,  or  direct  from  the  factory. 


KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  HARTFORD,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


■J 
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(Lip  nation,  was  Moytoy  of  Trilico.  1( 
was  this  villiiKt".  distant  from  Charlrslon 
more  than  five  luiiulrt'd  miles  l)y  trading 
])ath,  which  Priber  solocted  as  the  principal 
scene  of  his  labors. 

Priber's  program  appealed  to  the  In- 
dians, whose  communal  customs  were  not 
so  far  different,  in  many  instances,  from 
those  which  he  preached.  The  English 
traders,  observing  liow  wtsU  lie  got  along 
with  the  Indians,  were  smitten  with 
jealousy.  Mr.  Oane  quotes  contemporary 
criticism  of  the  man: 

"Being  a  great  Scholar,  he  soon  made 
himself  master  of  their  Tongue,  and  by  his 
insinuating  manner  Indeavoured  to  gain 
their  lujarts,  he  trimm'd  his  hair  in  the 
Indian  manner  &  painted  as  they  did 
going  generally  almost  naked  except  a 
shirt  &  a  Flap."  In  the  view  of  Ludovick 
Grant,  a  principal  trader  at  Tellico,  and  of 
his  associates  in  the  trade,  these  tactics 
alone  must  have  convicted  Priber  of  being 
a  French  agent.  Certainly  they  were  far 
removed  from  the  ordinary  methods  of 
the  English  traders,  who  were  constantly 
accused,  by  the  English  themselves,  of 
contempt  for  the  Indians,  of  dishonesty  in 
their  dealings  with  them,  often  of  gross 
brutality.  (That  the  English  were  in 
general  the  successful  rivals  of  the  French 
was  due,  not  to  their  diplomacj%  which  was 
distinctly  inferior,  but  to  the  cheapness 
and  sufficiency  of  their  trade.)  The  con- 
siderable influence  which  Priber  won  by 
adapting  himself  to  the  habits  of  the 
Indians  he  iised  to  protect  them  from  ex- 
ploitation by  the  traders,  to  promote  their 
independence  and  their  advancement  in 
the  knowledge  of  useful  arts  and  in  or- 
ganization, to  turn  them  from  war  to  the 
pursuits  of  peace,  and  to  spread  his  prop- 
aganda of  a  communistic  state. 

By  these  policies  Priber  came  into  col- 
lision with  certain  of  the  traders  and  even- 
tually with  the  South  Carolina  Government. 
When  he  taught  the  Indians  the  use  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  constructed  for 
them  steel-yards,  he  probably  accomplished 
more  to  protect  them  from  cheating  traders 
and  pack-horsemen  than  had  been  accom- 
plished in  thirty  years  by  a  succession  of 
assiduous  but  overburdened  Indian  agents. 
But  he  was  not  content  simply  to  make 
them  more  acute  in  their  dealings  with 
the  whites.  He  sought  to  establish  their 
independence,  and  their  equality  with  all 
their  neighbors,  of  whatever  race  or  na- 
tionality. Adair,  who  did  not  grasp  the 
exact  nature  of  Priber's  design,  altho  he 
realized  something  of  its  scope,  wTote  that 
he  "inflated  the  artless  savages  with  a 
prodigiously  high  opinion  of  their  own  im- 
portance in  the  American  scale  of  power,  on 
account  of  the  situation  of  their  country, 
their  martial  disposition,  and  the  great 
number  of  their  warriors,  which  would 
baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the  ambitious  and 
ill-designing  British  colonists."  "Amerieus" 
(the  pen-name  of  a  writer  of  the  time)  was 
probably  more  aceiu-ate  .in  ascribing  to 
him  the  aim  of  engaging  the  Indians  "to 
throw  oif  the  yoke  of  their  European  aUies, 
of  all  nations."  Both  the  English  and  the 
French  he  taught  them  to  regard  "as 
interlopers  and  the  invaders  of  their  own 
rights."  "Believe  me,"  he  predicted  after 
his  capture,  "before  this  century  is  past, 
the  Europeans  will  have  a  very  small  foot- 
ing on  this  continent."  Nevertheless  it  was 
the  EngUsh  whose  interests  Avere  imme- 
diately imperiled;  and  certain  of  Priber's 
acts  gave  color  to  the  beUef  that  he  was  in 
the    French    serAace.     Despite    occasional 


efforts  of  the  French  in  Louisiana  to  o[)<»n 
n^iations  with  the  C'herok<<<»,  lh(»  English 
of  ('arolina  had  <'njoyed  a  practical 
monopoly  of  their  trad<».  Priber  argued 
that  an  effective  means  "to  j)reserv(<  their 
lib(*rties"  would  b(»  "by  opening  a  water 
communication  l)(<tw«»en  them  and  N(>w 
Orh'ans."  "For  the  futunt,"  he  advised, 
the.\'  "should  trade  with  both  upon  the 
same  footing,  which  would  Ixt  their 
great(!st  se(!iu-ity,  for  they  would  then  be 
courted  &  caressed  &  receive  presents 
from  both."  Again,  Iw  exerted  himself  to 
dissuade  the  Indians  from  warlike  center- 
prises.  The  long-time  enemies  of  the  Over- 
Hill  Clu'rokee  were  the  Fnmch  and  their 
Indian  allies  of  the  Mississippi  and  {).hio 
valleys.  When  raids  w<»re  incited  by  the 
J]nglish  traders  Priber  worked,  in  concert 
with  French  prisomTS  like  Bonnc^foy,  to 
frustrate  them.  To  a  remarkable  degree 
the  Indians  appear  to  have  entered  into 
his  "spirit  of  pacification."  In  all  his 
counsel  Pril)er  professed  to  be  seeking 
only  the  interest  of  the  Indians:  the 
"noble  savagets"  of  the  generous  tradition 
to  which  he  subscribed. 

Most  of  all.  Grant  declared,  Priber  in- 
culcated "into  the  minds  of  the  Indians  a 
great  care  &  jealousy  for  their  Lands,  and 
that  they  should  keep  the  English  at  a 
distance  from  them."  The  history  of 
English  deaUngs  with  the  Indians  in  this 
respect  was  certainly  less  reassuring  than 
that  of  the  French.  Potentially  Priber's  pro- 
gram of  independence  constituted  a  sharp 
challenge  to  the  expansive  tendencies  which 
English  colonists  had  everywhere  shown. 

By  Grant's  account  Priber's  advice  in 
these  matters  "produced  a  very  extraor- 
dinary' letter  to  this  Government  from 
the  Indians  which  was  written  by  Pryber 
&  signed  by  him  as  Prime  Minister. 
This  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  shewed  them  the  great  danger  of 
his  continuing  any  longer  there,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  sent  up  letters  to  me  de- 
siring that  I  would  do  my  endea^'our  to  have 
him  apprehended  &  sent  down."  After 
a  futile  attempt  Grant  found  it  impossible 
to  execute  the  commission  without  anger- 
ing the  Indians,  and  since  he  was  at  the 
time  "deeply  Engaged  in  Trade  and  saw  the 
great  ill  inconveniency  of  .  .  .  IntermeddHng 
any  more  in  this  matter,"  he  declined  the 
task.  Thereupon  the  Commons  House  of 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  in  March, 
1739,  appropriated  £402  (proAancial  cur- 
rency) for  the  expenses  of  "Col.  Joseph 
Fox,  and  two  men,  going  to  the  Cherokees 
to  bring  down  Dr.  Priber."  Failing  to 
draw  Priber  out  of  the  town.  Fox  foolishly 
attempted  to  seize  him  in  the  town-house 
of  Great  Tellico,  "for  which  he  had  like  to 
have  suffered."  On  that  occasion  was 
demonstrated  the  prestige  which  Priber 
had  ac^iuired  among  the  Indians.  "One 
of  the  head  warriors  rose  up,  and  bade  him 
forbear,  as  the  man  he  intended  to  enslave 
was  made  a  great  beloved  man,  and  be- 
come one  of  their  own  people."  The 
Indians  earnestly  requested  the  English 
"to  send  no  more  of  those  bad  papers  to 
their  country,  on  any  account;  nor  to 
reckon  them  so  base  as  to  allow  any  of 
their  honest  friends  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
arms,  and  carried  into  slavery."  At  the 
same  time  they  exprest  a  desire  to  hve  in 
friendship  with  the  English — but  "as 
freemen  and  equals." 

Firmly  entrenched  against  his  enemies  in 
the  affections  of  the  Cherokee,  Priber  es- 
sayed the  role  which  was  most  congenial  to 
his  philosophical  spirit:  that  of  Lycurgus, 
of  law-giver,  to  the  American  Indians. 

His  immediate  object',  avowed  to  "  Atner- 
icus"  at  PVederiea,  was  "neither  more  nor 
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Westinghouse 

W     W      PRIME    MOVERS      C7   AND     GENERATORS 


"^WESTINGHOUSE^ 
ELECTRIC 


Dwarfing  the  Giant's  Might 


When  President  Grant  started  the  mechan- 
ism, and  the  mammoth  Corliss  engine  in 
Machinery  Hall  began  to  throb  with  life, 
crowds  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  wit- 
nessed what  the  world  in  1876  proclaimed  the 
crowning  glory  of  steam-engine  development. 

Today,  scarcely  more  than  two  score 
years  later,  Westinghouse  Steam  Turbines, 
in  size  but  pigmies  beside  the  "grand  mechan- 
ical monument"  of  1876,  are  producing  five 
times  the  power  from  the  same  fuel — power 
that  lights  great  cities,  turns  the  wheels  of 
countless  industries,  drives  ships  across  the  seas 
and  performs  various  other  important  tasks. 

With  all  its  great  size — it  occupied  54,000 
cubic  feet  of  space — the  Centennial  giant 
delivered  1400  horsepower.  A  Westinghouse 
Turbine  of  the  same  capacity  would  require 
but  115  cubic  feet. 

This  advantage  alone  makes  the  steam 
turbine  one  of  the  out-standing  achievements 
of  the  past  quarter  century.  Because  of  it, 
the  public  annually  saves  millions  of  dollars. 

To  the  ship-owner,  this  economy  of  space 
means  more  cargo — to  the  shipper  quicker 
service  and  lower  rates. 


To  central  stations  and  electric  transporta- 
tion companies  it  means  greatly  decreased 
investment  in  real  estate  and  buildings  or 
less  expensive  expansion — to  those  who  use 
electric  light,  heat  or  power,  it  means  cheaper 
current,  to  those  who  ride  in  electric  cars  and 
trains,  low  fares. 

The  steam  turbine,  moreover,  has  cut  the 
world's  fuel  consumption  by  millions  of  tons 
a  year,  with  incalculable  savings  in  labor 
and  transportation,  and  effected  other 
economies. 

Westinghouse  brought  the  Parsons  steam 
turbine  to  this  country  in  1895,  when  it 
was  still  crude  and  imperfect,  and  through 
years  of  costly  painstaking  development, 
raised  it  to  its  present  high  degree  of  relia- 
bility and  efficiency. 

One  important  result  is  the  Westinghouse 
Turbine-Generator  for  producing  electric 
power. 

Today  Westinghouse  Turbines  and  Tur- 
bine-Generators are  made  to  develop  from 
J4  kilowatt  to  70,000  kilowatts.  Already  they 
have  accomplished  a  revolution  in  electric 
power-plant  practice  and  they  promise  to  do 
likewise  in  the  designing  of  ships. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Westinghouse  Turbine-Gen- 
erator of  thirty  times  the  power 
as  it  would  look  beside  the  pride 
of  the  Centennial. 
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^ss  than  to  bring  about  a  confederation 
amongst  all  the  southern  Indians."  Adair, 
who  was  curiously  blind  to  l*riber's  utopian- 
ism,  nevertheless  perceived  that  he  was 
engaged  upon  a  grandiose  scheme  for  the 
political  organization  of  the  Cherokee  and 
for  the  formation  of  an  extensive  Indian 
league.  "Having  thus  infected  them  bj" 
his  smooth  deluding  art,"  wrote  the  his- 
torian of  the  southern  Indians,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Cherokee,  "he  easily  formed 
them  into  a  nominal  republican  govern- 
ment— crowned  their  old  Archi-magus, 
emperor,  after  a  pleasing  new  suAage  form, 
and  invented  a  variety  of  high-sounding 
titles  for  all  the  members  of  his  imperial 
majesty's  red  court,  and  the  great  officers 
of  state;  which  the  emperor  conferrtKl  upon 
them,  in  a  manner  according  to  their 
merit.  He  himself  received  the  honorable 
title  of  his  imperial  majesty's  priucijial 
secretary  of  state,  and  as  su(;h  he  sub- 
scribed himself,  in  all  the  letters  he  wrote 
to  our  Government,  and  lived  iu  open  de- 
fiance of  them."  When  Priber's  project 
was  frustrated  by  his  arrest,  tlie  "red 
empire"  which  he  had  "formed  by  slow 
but  sure  degrees,  to  the  great  danger  of  our 
southern  colonies,"  was  on  the  point  "of 
rising  into  a  far  greater  state  of  j)uissance" 
— so  Adair  believed — "by  the  acquisition 
of  the  Muskohge,  Choktah,  and  the  western 
Mississippi  Indians." 

Priber's  ultimate  object,  however,  was 
the  putting  through  of  his  "revolutionary 
social  progi-am."  Ludovick  Grant,  who 
scorned  Priber's  visionary  ideas,  observed 
that  "he  proposed  to  them  a  new  system  of 
government,  that  all  things  should  be  *in 
common  amongst  them,  that  even  their 
Wives  should  be  so,  and  that  the  Childi'en 
should  be  looked  upon  as  the  children  of  the 
Public,  and  be  taken  care  of  as  such,  & 
not  by  their  natural  parents."  From  other 
sources  Mr.  Crane  collects  further  details  of 
the  dreamer's  plan.     The  writer  concludes: 

Priber  clearly  had  in  view  a  society  in 
which  every  talent  should  have  un- 
hampered opportunity  for  development; 
and  where  each  citizen  should  work  ac- 
cording to  his  abilities  for  the  good  of  the 
republic.  The  axiom  of  the  Saint-Simon- 
ists  ("to  each  according  to  his  needs,  from 
each  according  to  his  capacity")  was  an- 
ticipated by  Priber:  "Chacini  y  trouveroit 
son  nicesnaire  tant.pour  la  subsiaience  que 
pour  les  autreti  besoins  de  la  vie,  que  chacun 
aussi/  coritrihuroit  au  hien  de  la  societe  de  ce 
dont  il  seroit  capable."  (Each  should  receive 
what  is  necessary,  both  for  subsistence  and 
for  the  other  needs  of  life,  and  each  should 
contribute  as  much  as  he  can  to  the  good 
of  society.) 

In  the  history  of  Utopias  Pri))er's  proj- 
ect occupies  an  undefined  middle  ground 
between  the  purely  literary  Utopia,  on  the 
one  hand — of  the  class  of  M ore's  prototypal 
work,  of  Campanella's  "City  ol'  the  Sun." 
of  a  whole  literature  in  the  drama  and  the 
romance  which  flourisluid  in  Priber's  own 
time — and,  on  the  other,  the  applied 
utopianism  of  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
Reformation  period,  of  the  Fourierists  and 
the  Owenites.  The  book  which  would 
have  given  him  place  among  tlie  authors  of 
ideal  commonwealths  was  in  manuscript 
when  he  was  carried  captive  to  Frederica, 
and  probably  perished  with  him — as  also 
his  dictionary  of  the  Cherokee  language, 
which  would  have  established  his  name 
among  the  first  students  of  American 
linguistics.  From  the  glimpses  of  his 
ideas  which  uncultured  frontiersmen  were 
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able  to  catch,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been 
lost,  if  not  one  of  the  great  Utopias,  at  least 
ohe  most  significant  of  his  century.  The 
catalog  of  characteristics  which  ]Mr.  Joly 
has  ascribed  to  eighteenth-century  ".social- 
ism" fits,  with  little  amendment,  the  social 
philosophy  of  Priber:  "  Republique,  vertu, 
bonheur,  innocence,  egalite.  couimunaute, 
courage  et  pauvrele.  .  .  .  Lycurgue,  .  .  .  et 
Vdge  d'or  et  les  bans  sauvages,  et  le  chris- 
tianisnic  sentimental,  et  le  simple  nature, 
et  les  jesuites  du  Paraguay,  tout  ccla  forme 
un  faisceau  indissohible."  (Republic,  honor, 
happiness,  innocence,  equality,  community, 
courage,  and  poverty.  .  .  .  Lycurgus  .  .  . 
and  the  Golden  Age,  and  Christianity 
full  of  feeling,  and  simple  natures,  and  the 
Jesuits  of  Paraguay — all  of  that  makes  up 
an  indissoluble  group.) 

"The  possibility  of  establishing  a  new 
social  order  upon  a  basis  essentially  moral 
and  metaphysical  rather  than  scientific  was 
never  tested,  as  Pj-iber  had  planned,  in 
the  "Kingdom  of  Paradise"  of  Cusawatee. 
It  was  his  misfortune  that  his  design  ran 
right  athwart  the  imperial  purposes  of  the 
English  in  America.  Hardly  had  he  begun 
to  spread  his  propaganda  among  the  neigh- 
bors of  the  Cherokee,  than  the  commander 
at  Fort  Augusta  "on  the  main"  perceived 
a  "remarkable  intractability  in  the  Creek 
Indians,  in  matters  of  trade."  After  in- 
quiries he  traced  the  responsibility — to  "a 
white  man,  who  had  resided  some  time  in 
the  upper  towns,  after  having  been  many 
years  among  the  Cherokees,  who  always 
shewed  him  the  utmost  deference."  On 
instructions  from  Captain  Kent  the  En- 
glish traders  secured  the  arrest  of  Priber, 
who  was  on  his  way,  as  they  believed,  to 
the  French  at  Mobile;  and  sent  him  down, 
with  his  bundle  of  manuscripts,  to  Fred- 
erica.  (Thereupon  the  Indians  "made  it 
very  apparent  by  their  clamours  that  they 
were  not  a  little  interested  in  his  safety.") 
The  treatment  accorded  him  in  Georgia 
was  that  of  a  political  prisoner  of  rank 
and  importance;  he  was  confined  in  the 
barracks  and  guarded  by  a  sentry  night  and 
day.  In  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  he  continued 
to  maintain  an  imperturable  front.  "'It 
is  folly,'  he  would  say,  'to  repine  at  one's 
lot  in  life:— my  mind  soars  above  mis- 
fortune— in  this  cell  I  can  enjoy  more  real 
happiness,  than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  life.  Kefieetions  upon  past 
events,  digesting  former  studies,  keep  me 
fully  employed,  whilst  health  and  abundant 
spirits  allow  me  no  an.xious,  no  uneasy 
moments — I  suffer — tho  a  friend  to  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind — tho  an  enemy 
to  tyranny,  usurpation,  and  oppression — 
and  what  is  more — I  can  forgive  and  pray 
for  those  that  injure  me '" 

After  a  few  years  of  imprisonment, 
Priber  died.  The  verdict  upon  his  career 
has  followed  too  closely  the  opinion  of  his 
enemy,  Ludovick  Grant:  "Thus  ended  the 
famous  Pryber  .  .  .  a  most  Notorious  Rogue 
&  inniquitous  fellow  who  if  he  had  been 
permitted  to  have  lived  much  longer  in  that 
Countrj^  would  undoubtedly  have  drawn 
that  nation  over  to  the  French  Interest." 
More  generous  in  his  judgment  was  Adair, 
who  likewise  regarded  Priber  as  a  menace 
to  English  dominion  in  soulhern  America, 
but  who  nevertheless  affirmed  that  "he 
deserved  a  much  better  fate." 

He  deserved,  no  doubt,  a  better  fate 
than  the  oblivion  which  has  befallen  him. 
Philosopher,  Utopian,  linguist,  scholar, 
friend  of  peace,  of  progress,  of  the  Indian, 
his  was  a  solitary  figure  among  the  ruder 
folk  who  peopled  the  outer  fringe  of 
European  civilization  in  America.  Chimer- 
ical his  enterprise  must  seem.  By  reason 
of  it,  however,  the  first  American  frontier 


became,  for  a  few  years,  the  first  frontier 
of  eighteenth-century  social  idealism. 

CAPTAIN  ZINN  FINDS  THE  GRAVES 
OF  LOST  AMERICAN  AVIATORS 
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A  DETERMINED  Uttle  man  with  a 
■^*-  mission  that  he  chose  for  himself,  and 
to  which  he  devotes  himself  with  almost 
religious  fervor,  is  combing  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  the  Great  War's  battle- 
grounds, behind  what  once  was  known  as 
the  enemy's  lines.  He  is  searching  for 
the  lonely  graves  of  the  lost  fliers  of  the 
American  Air  Service.  Captain  Zinn  is 
his  name — Capt.  E.  W.  Zinn,  and  it  is 
particularly  fitting  that  he  should  search 
out  these  American  graves,  for  he  assigned 
most  of  the  American  fliers  to  the  planes  they 
were  to  pilot,  and  to  the  stations  from  which 
many  of  them  were  to  sail  away  never  to  re- 
turn. The  Stars  and  Stripes,  official  news- 
paper of  the  A.  E.  F.,  tells  something  of  the 
personality  of  this  determined  little  man, 
of  his  quests,  and  of  his  accomplishments: 

It  was  Captain  Zinn,  a  veteran  of  the 
French  Foreign  Legion  and  the  Lafayette 
Escadrille,  who,  when  eager  young  Amer- 
ican aviators,  fresh  from  their  training- 
camps,  reported  for  duty  where  the  fight- 
ing was,  assigned  them  to  squadrons  and 
each  to  a  particular  airplane.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  came  to  know  them  all.  He 
sent  them  to  their  stations.  He  knew  what 
ships  they  would  pilot  in  combat  in  the  air, 
on  bombing  expeditions,  on  reconnais- 
sances over  the  lines. 

And  now  he  seeks  for  those  he  sent  out 
and  who  never  returned.  He  asked  that 
he  might  do  it.  If  you  talk  to  Captain  Zinn 
about  it,  you  know  why  he  made  the  re- 
quest. You  know  how  he  feels  about  that 
which  he  is  doing.  There  is  no  mawkish 
sentiment  about  Captain  Zinn. 

But  deep  down  within  him  Captain  Zinn 
feels  that  he  and  no  other  should  go  out 
on  the  mission  that  now  engages  him.  He  has 
an  interest  that  is  intimate  and  personal. 

Already,  Captain  Zinn's  quest  has  led 
him  over  the  greater  part  of  northern 
France  and  into  Belgium  and  Germany. 
Through  the  torn  fields  and  woods  in  the 
Verdun,  Chateau-Thierry,  St.  Mihiel,  and 
Meuse  sectors  he  has  gone.  He  has 
tramped  through  the  Argonne  to  Sedan 
and  sought  in  the  mountains  that  encircle 
Metz  and  hide  the  vallej-  of  the  Moselle. 
Wherever  there  was  fighting  in  which  the 
American  Air  Service  i)articipated,  there 
has  gone,  or  will  go.  Zinn. 

Out  of  l.")()  missing  American  aviators. 
Cai)tain  Zinn  already  has  definitely  located 
and  identified  the  spots  where  seventy 
fell  and  were  buried.  It  has  required 
many  days  of  painstaking  search  and  in- 
quiry to  attain  this  result. 

Captain  Zinn  has  found  that  in  a  great 
many  cases,  American  fliers  were  buried 
either  by  the  Germans  or  by  civilians  with 
no  mark  of  identification  left  on  them. 

The  line  of  work  in  which  (^aptain  Zinn 
is  engaged  is  one  calling  for  unlimited 
patience  and  the  ability  to  go  into  endless 
detail.  His  exploits  read  like  stories  of  the 
investigations  of  a  detective  who  starts 
with  only  the  most  meager  facts  from  which 
he  finally  works  out  a  solution  of  his  prob- 
lem.    We  read: 

Many  times  he  has  come  upon  a  grave 
with  a  rude  cross  on  which  was  scrawled: 
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See  Their  Uniform  Mileage 
Through  Your  Meter's  Eye 

That  Long-Distance  Service  Every  Miller  Gives 

WE  pay  our  respects  to  the  motor  car's  odometer — for  next  to  our  system  of 
Uniform  workmanship,  it  is  winning  more  motorists  to  Miller  Tires  than  any 
other  single  factor. 

It  is  proving  that  tire  after  tire.  Miller  casings  under  like  conditions  wear  alike. 
That  tire  after  tire  they  are  long-distance  runners.  That  tire  after  tire  they  are  built 
to  be  championship  standard.  This  Miller  feat  of  producing  Uniform  Tires  is  much 
discussed  by  tire  men.  They  know^  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  maker  to  build  all  his  tires 
as  good  as  his  best  ones.  Of  course  this  requires  the  choicest  rubber  and  fabric. 
But  more  than  that,  the  workers  must  be  trained  to  build  alike.  Otherwise  they  can't 
make  tires  that  run  the  same. 


This   we've    accomplished  and   your  odometer  will  prove  it. 
Uniform  Millers  mean  no  "second  bests," 


It  will  prove  that 


Not  Luck — But  Certainty 

Here  in  the  Miller  factory  we  keep  books  on 
every  builder  ;  also  on  every  tire  he  makes. 

Before  the  Miller  O.  K.  seal  goes  on  it,  each 
tire  must  grade  to  our  uniform  standard. 

Thus  Miller  Tires  give  you  mileage  certainty. 
If  that's  what  you  want,  don't  let  any  one  dissuade 
you.  Insist  on  the  Miller — Cord  type  or  fabric. 


Geared-to-the-Road 

Just  one  point  more — these  tires  are  Geared- 
to-the-Road.  Their  tread  of  many  caterpillar 
feet  engages  the  ground  like  cogs.  Our  way  of 
meshing  tread  and  road  produces  positive  trac- 
tion. The  wheels  do  not  lose  povirer  or  slip. 
And  driving  is  safe. 

What  these  tires  offer  is  worth  your  seeking. 
So  please  be  sure  to  go  to  the  Miller  dealer.  If 
you  don't  kno'w  his  name  we'll  gladly  send  it 
if  you  write. 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  £7^4  Akron,  Ohio 


Mahert  of  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes- 
Aho  Miller  Surgeons  Grade  Rubber  Goods 


-the  Team-Mates  of  Unifornt  Tires 
—for  Homes  as   Well  as  Hospitals 


To  Dealers :      Write  for  attractive  agency  proposition  in  open   territories 
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GEARED -TO-THE  ROAD 
^  UNIFORM  MILEAGE  ^ 
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The 

Lightning 

Shave! 

Months  of  experiment  in  the  Ever-Ready  Laboratories  de- 
veloped X  3  X  Temper — a  War  Discovery  that  gives  the 
famous  Ever- Ready  Radio  Blade  the  keenest,  most  durable 
edge  known  to  science. 

Ever-Ready  Radio  Blades  gave  our  soldiers  in  France  an 
almost  unbelievable  number  of  quick,  clean  shaves  under  the 
worst  possible  conditions — they  were  far  keener  than  any 
blade  they  ever  used. 

Eyer^Ready 

'Radio  Blades 

Millions  of  users  of  the  Ever-Ready  Safety  Razor  will  wel- 
come this  improved  Radio  Blade — swift,  smooth,  efficient! 

You've  never  enjoyed  a  real  shave  unless  you  have  an 
Ever-Ready  Safety  Razor.  Spend  a  dollar  today  for  the 
sturdiest,  neatest  razor  made — for  the  Ever-Ready  couldn't 
give  more  satisfaction  if  we  charged  more  dollars. 

Extra  X  3  X  Temper  Radio  Blades  at  6  for  40c. 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'  Ever-Ready 

Safety  Razor 


"Uuideatified  American  Aviator,"  or  ''Two 
Unidentified  American  Aviators."  He  has 
had  to  obtain  jjositive  identification  by 
careful  examination  of  air-service  records, 
questioning  of  peasants  and  civilians  who 
saw  American  machines  brought  down  and 
deductions  based  on  the  information  he 
gathered.  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
necessary  to  open  graves  to  make  sure. 

To  start  out  with.  Captain  Zinn  has 
the  records  of  squadrons,  which  show,  for 
instance,  on  what  date  a  missing  pilot  went 
out,  what  his  mission  was.  over  what 
country  he  naturall\  would  go,  and  what 
kind  of  machine  he  had.  Perhaps  an  attack 
by  an  overwhelming  force  or  an  accident  or 
other  circiunstances  forced  the  pilot  off 
the  course  marked  out  for  him.  When  he 
failed  to  return,  only  speculation  as  to 
whore  he  fell  could  be  indulged  in.  Unless 
the  Germans  notified  his  squadron  of  his 
death  and  the  location  of  his  grave,  he 
became  one  of  the  men  for  whom  Captain 
Zimx  now  seeks. 

There  was  the  case  of  young  Kenyon 
Roper,  of  the  91st  Aero  Squadron.  By  a 
process  of  elimination  of  facts  gathered,  it 
was  fairly  definitely  established  that  Roper 
had  come  down  in  the  night  between  the 
lines.  Captain  Zinn  questioned  scores  of 
peasant  folk.  Yes,  they  had  heard  that  an 
American  aviator  had  fallen,  but  thev'  did 
not  know  where.  There  was  what  was  left 
of  his  burned  machine.  But  the  search 
appeared  hopeless.  And  then  Captain 
Zinn  heard  that  a  small  boy  had  a  handker- 
chief that  the  dead  flier  had  possest.  He 
found  the  boy.  And  the  handkerchief.  And 
wTitten  in  indelible  ink  on  the  little  piece  of 
linen  was  the  name  "Kenyon  Roper."  It 
was  easy  then  to  learn  from  the  boy  where 
the  grave  was  and  to  be  sm-e  that  Kenvon 
Roper  lay  sleeping  there. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  Lester 
Harter,  of  the  11th  Squadron.  He  went 
out  and  his  machine  caught  fire.  Harter 
jumped,  just  as  Major  Lufbery  did  and  as 
other  aviators  have  done,  and  fell  many 
thousand  feet  to  his  death.  When  awe- 
stricken  peasants  ran  from  the  fields  to  his 
crusht  body  they  found  in  his  hand  a  scrap 
of  paper,  and  on  it  was  written  in  hurried, 
jerky  letters,  "Lester  Harter." 

Fearing  lost  identity  among  the  dead. 
Lester  Harter  must  have  written  his  name 
on  that  piece  of  paper  before  he  jumped 
from  his  machine. 

Then  there  were  Kinue  and  McElroy, 
of  the  99th  Aero  Squadron.  Only  a  piece 
of  the  tail  of  their  machine  was  found. 
It  was  enough,  tho,  to  show  that  it  had 
belonged  to  their  ship.  Their  plane  came 
down  in  flames  l^etween  Cunel  and  Nan- 
tillois.  Both  jumped.  Days  were  spent 
in  hunting  for  their  bodies'.  One  day 
their  squadron  commander  joined  in  the 
search.  He  hunted  for  hours  in  a  thick 
wood.  And  he  gave  up.  He  was  standing 
on  the  edge  of  a  covered  >ihell-hole,  dis- 
couraged. Some  impulse  caused  him  to  stir 
the  earth  in  the  shell-hole  with  his  foot. 
And  there  he  found  the  body  of  young 
McElroy.    Near  h\  they  later  found  Kinne. 

Tiiero  are  numy  such  stories  that  Cap- 
tain Zinn  can  tell. 

From  the  information  he  gathers,  Cap- 
tain Zinn -writes  personal  letters  to  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  aviators,  telling  in 
simple  words  how  and  where  they  went 
to  their  deaths.  His  letters  usualh- 
give  the  first  true  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  fighters  of  the  air  met  their 
ends.  Sometimes  those  letters  destroy 
clK'rished  hopes  that  the  aviators  reported 
as  "missing"  by  the  War  Department 
might  sometime,  somehow,  turn  up.  But 
it  is  better  so,  says  Captain  Zinn. 
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THK~AMEKICAJ\  RKGIVIKJNT  that  1»L  I 

NEW   TJFE  IN  THE  DEFEATED 

T'lALIANS 


Til  EKE  was  one  American  n^ginnMil 
in  Ili(^  \va.r,  the  '.VA'liX  rnr;inli'\-.  wliicli 
was  soiit  to  tho  Italian  front  soon  al'tor  tln' 
Anstro-Oormans  liad  adTninislcrod  tin  . 
<-rnsluns;  dcl't'al  of  Capord  ti,  llutt  did  littlo 
«»x(tept  march  up  hills  and  llicn  march 
(low  n  again,  and  yet  it  ])la\nd  a  consi(h»r- 
al)lc  part  in  putting  the  Italians  in  a  posi- 
tion to  annex  n<'arly  ('^(nything  they 
desired.  By  judicious  nutrching,  1\\  chang- 
ing its  costume  ;i  little  when  "behind  the 
scenes"  in  order  to  look  like  a  new  unit 
A\lien  it  appeared  again,  this  single  regi- 
ment managed  to  give  the  effect  of  about 
five  divisions.  Jts  technique  was  a  gi'eat 
deal  like  that  employed  on  the  stage  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  nughty  marching  host.,  and 
so  well  was  the  })lan  ^\'orked  out  among  the 
effective  "stage-settings"  of  the  Italian 
mountains  that  both  friend  and  foe  w(Te 
<-ompletely  deceived.  "The  Italians  lost 
all  fear  of  defeat  in  the  face  of  this  con- 
stantly growing  American  army  marching 
over  the  plains  below  them,"  Avrites  a 
reporter  in  the  New  York  T lines,  who 
interviewed  members  of  the  regiment  when 
they  passed  tlu-ough  New  York  the  other 
day  on  the  way  to  tht^ir  natiA'e  Ohio.  "  The 
Austriaus  lost  e\'erj-  hope  of  victory'  for 
the  same  reason."  A  photograph  of  the 
regiment  as  it  appeared  when  i)arading 
up  J'ifth  Avenue,  New  York,  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Digest  of  May  .3.  Here 
is  the  Timcs's  account  of  the  unusual 
work  of  the  unit  in  Italy: 

The  story  of  the  332d  Infantry,  the  only 
American  regiment  attached  to  the  Italian 
forces,  is  remarkable  not  so  much  because 
of  the  individual  feats  of  bravery-  as  for 
the  powerful  morale-building  force  they 
exerted  in  the  Italian  Ai-my  and  the  weak- 
ening morale-deadening  effect  then-  pres- 
ence had  on  the  Austrian  troops.  The  close 
of  the  year  1917  saw  Italy  suffering  from 
the  miserable  Caporetti  defeat.  Her  front 
line  of  some  100,000  troops  had  been  com- 
pletely' demolished.  Fifteen  hunth'ed  gims 
and  artillery  had  been  captured  by  the 
Aiistrians.  The  insidious  propaganda  of 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  had  worked 
with  telling  effect. 

While  the  Italian  and  Austrian  soldiers 
were  fraternizing  in  the  belief  that  the 
war  was  over  and  peace  had  Iieeu  declared, 
as  papers  printed  in  ItaUan  by  the  Germans 
and  Austrians  announced,  troops  of  the 
Teuton  Army  oozed  through  between  the 
ranks  of  the  unsuspecting  Italians  and 
started  the  murderous  rout.  The  close 
of  that  advance  foimd  the  Italians  badh' 
demorahzed  and  hopeless  of  ever  recoAer- 
ing  the  gi'ound  they  had  lost.  Not  the 
least  important  factor  in  the  lowering  of 
tlieir  morale  was  the  fact  that  American 
troops  had  been  reportt^d  as  taking  part 
ill  the  battles  at  the  French  and  English 
fronts,  but  not  a  sign  of  them  was  to  be 
s;\'n  in  Italy. 

In  June,  1918,  the  83d  Division,  that 
]\m{  trained  at  Camp  Sherman  in  Ohio, 
arrived  in  France.  It  was  tm-ned  into  a 
depot  division  and  assigned  to  a  train- 
ing area  in  Fi-ance.  Soon  after  the  re- 
(piest   came  to  Major-General  Glynn,   the 
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Complete  in  box 
with  Soap 
Cartridge 


Will  Last 
a  Lifetime 


Click! 
Out  Spouts 
the  Shaving 

Cream! 


Just  a  turn  of  a  screw- 
cap  and  your  shaving 
cream  feeds  through  a 
flexible  rubber -tube 
right  into  the  heart  of 
the  bristles.  Dip  the 
brush  in  water.  Then 
lather !  That's  all  there 
is  to  it. 

And  such  lather  ! 
Rich,  foamy  and  of  just 
the  creamy  consistency 
that  affords  best  distri- 
bution over  the  face, 
and  hence  a  smoother, 
more  velvety  shave. 


Genuine  Rubberset  Brush 

The  brush  is  genuine  Rubberset — best 
type  of  selected  bristles;  brush -knot   un- 
screws so  you  can  drop  in  boiling  water  for  sterilizing, 
not  in  use,  brush  is  covered   by  ventilated  metal   sleeve, 
parts — all  heavily  nickeled. 

For  Speedier  Shaving 

Think  of  soap  and  brush  in  a  single  complete  unit! 
ready  —  always  handy.  Simple  —  speedy  —  no  waste, 
cartridges  at  all  dealers  as  required. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  Show  You 

See  the  Warner  at  your  dealer's  today.  You  will  immediately 
realize  the  new  comforts  it  adds  to  shaving. 

Thousands  of  progressive  merchants  are  now  selling  it.  If  your 
dealer's  supply  has  not  yet  arrived,  write  us  his  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  him  one  for  your  free  inspection. 

You  can  then  examine  the  Warner  at  his  store.  If  entirely 
satisfied,  pay  him  $4  for  the  Brush  and  Soap  Cartridge  ($5  in 
Canada).  No  obligation  to  take  the  Brush,  if  after  the  examina- 
tion you  do  not  want  it.  . 

Guaranteed  under  the  Warner  name  by  the  maker  of  the  famous 
Wamer-Lenz  and  inventor  of  the  Warner  Speedometer. 


When 
Few 


Always 
Extra 


WARNER-PATTERSON  CO. 

Also  makers  of  WARNER-LENZ 


903  SO.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 


CHICAGO 
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CINE 


EACH  of  these  Extra  Tested  tires,  in  its  respective  field  has 
proved  its  extra  worth. 

RACINE    COUNTRY    ROAD    TIRES   are  scientifically 

designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  country  road  service.  They 
possess  49^  greater  side-wall  strength  as  a  precaution  against 
rut  wear.  5000-mile  guarantee,  and  you  can  expect  big 
dividends  in  miles  above  this  figure. 

RACINE  MULTI-MILE  CORD  TIRES  are  thoroughly 
anti-skid.  They  are  featured  by  the  Racine  Absorbing  Shock 
Strip — the  mileage-adding  achievement  of  Racine  chemists. 
This  exclusive  Racine  Rubber  Company  development  effect- 
ively absorbs  jars  and  jolts — smothers  the  shocks  of  the  road. 

Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip 

Is  an  extra  strip  of  blended  rubber,  graduated  in  resiliency.  It  in- 
separably welds  the  tough  tread  to  the  flexible  cord  carcass,  and  by 
its  secret  compound,  absorbs  the  force  of  road  blows  the  tire  receives 


ui  service. 


For  your  otan  protection  be  certain  every 
Racine    Tire  you    buy  beart    the    name 

Racine  Rubber  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


commanding  officer,  to  send  one  of  his 
regiments  to  Italy.  The  332d  was  sent, 
and  arrived  in  Italy  early  in  August  in 
1918.  The  ItaUans  were  wild  with  joy, 
and  the  soldiers  were  paraded  and  decked 
with  flowers  in  every  city  that  they  passed. 

The  soldiers  were  billeted  in  three  towns 
— Villafranca,  Custoza,  and  Summacom- 
paqua.  The  barracks  they  used  had  previ- 
ously been  occupied  by  Itahan  troops. 
The  conditions  were  poor,  the  houses  dirty, 
and  the  sanitation  unspeakable.  With  no 
intention  of  complaint,  but  with  a  desire 
to  help  conditions  there,  the  commanding 
officer  took  the  matter  up  with  the  ItaUan 
officials,  and  immediately  the  American 
Army  was  transferred  to  Valeggio.  where 
new  tents  and  new  quarters  were  provided. 
Food-supplies  were  given  them  with  a 
generous  hand.  When  Italj-  was  living  on 
a  meat  ration  and  \\hen  her  soldiers  were 
getting  very  little  of  it,  the  Italian  supply- 
stations  saw  to  it  that  the  American  troops 
got  the  food  they  were  accustomed  to 
and  in  the  usual  quantities. 

At  Valeggio  began  an  intensive  six 
weeks'  training  under  Major  Alk>gretti, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Italian  Arditi, 
or  shock  troops.  These  T\'ere  to  the  Italian 
armies  what  the  Senegalese  and  Moroccan 
troops  were  to  the  French.  They  fought 
best  at  close  quarters  and  preferably  with 
knife  and  bayonet.  They  were  used  mainly 
in  surprize  attacks  and  were  reserved  for 
front-line  action.  It  was  there  that  the 
Italian  Ai-my  had  fallen  down  at  Capo- 
retti.  The  design  was  to  train  the  Amer- 
icans in  the  morale-building  strength  of 
powerful  front-line  defense.  The  Arditi 
acted  as  the  enemy  forces  and  the  Amer- 
ican troops  had  to  give  combat  to  them. 

Diu-ing  all  this  time  the  American  offi- 
cers were  continually  sent  to  the  Italian 
front.  Unlike  the  other  American  expedi- 
tionary forces,  they  did  not  exchange  their 
dress  hats  for  the  overseas  caps.  The 
pm-pose  was  an  obvious  one.  The  Italians 
wanted  their  troops  and  the  Austrian 
troops,  who  were  continually  observing  the 
Itahan  lines,  to  make  no  mistake  about  the 
Americans  being  actually  in  the  Italian 
Army.  The  service-cap  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  an  English  one.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous.  The  officers  were 
greeted  with  acclaim  everjTv-here.  Tighten- 
ing up  of  morale  could  be  felt  immediately. 

The  officers  were  withdrawn  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  and  new  officers  assigned. 
The  movement  was  a  checker-board  one 
— constant  shifting  and  constant  changing, 
with  the  end  in  view  of  giving  a  dis- 
proportionate idea  of  the  size  of  the 
American  Army. 

Early  in  October  the  2d  Battalion  was 
assigned  to  move  to  a  little  town  north  of 
Treviso,  where  they  staj^ed  for  a  little  over 
a  month.  During  that  time  the  other  two 
battalions  broke  camp  at  Valeggio  and 
Tnarched  to  Treviso,  where  they  entrenched. 
Treviso  is  on  the  Venetian  plain  and  is 
overshadowed  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Carnic  Alps.  The  Piave  River  runs  be- 
tween the  mountains  into  the  plain.  On 
one  side  of  the  river  were  the  Italian 
troops;  on  the  other  the  Austrian.  Treviso 
lay  in  plain  view  of  both  of  them. 

It  was  then  that  the  real  work  of  the 
American  regiment  began,  not  in  combat 
but  in  a  strategy  of  movement  whicli  gave 
both  armies  a  vastly  false  idea  of  their 
strength.  The  first  day  that  the  332d 
was  stationed  at  Tre\aso  the  battalions 
were  ordered  on  a  ten-mile  hike  in  full 
pack.  Each  battalion  was  given  a  differ- 
ent route  and  the  tramp  began.  They 
marched  away  from  Treviso  under  cover 
and  in  the  shade,  and  then  suddenly  burst 
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Presidente 

size,  2  for  25c. 

Box  of  25,  $3.00 

Fifty,  $6.00 


High  Sign 
No,S 


no 


Note  this  sign — a  man  lighting  a  fresh  cigar  from  an  old  one.  This  is 
the  sign  of  enjoyment — very  common  to  members  of  the  Order  of  Orlando. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  this  signal.  You  readily  understand  that  this 

brother  is  lighting  a  second  Orlando  because  he  enjoyed  the  first  one. 

So — thousands  of  grand  sachems  of  the  Big  Smoke  Circle  have  learned 
the  secret  of  mildness  and  mellowness  — how  to  smoke  all  day  without  a 
nervous  attack. 

No  matter  to  what  society  you  belong,  join  the  Orlandos.  Learn  the 
secret  at  any  United  Cigar  Store — the  password  is  "Orlando." 


9Ke  Sign  of  a  Good  Cigar 


Cigar  successes  are  not  made,  they 
happen.  And  its  so  with  Orlando. 
We  produced  the  cigar  several  years 
ago — put  it  in  our  stores  and  its  sale 
has  grown  with  leaps  and  bounds.  Men 


liked  Orlando— they  told  their  friends. 
The  secret  got  out  that  Orlando  was  the 
greatest  popular  priced  cigar  made. 
You'll  say  so,  too,  when  you  try  your 
first  Orlando .  Learn  the  secret  today . 


Orlando  comes  in  ten  sizes — 10c  to  15c.     Little  Orlando  6c.     Ten 

sizes  enable  us  to  use  a  fine  grade  of  tobacco  without  waste — the 

secret  of  high  quality  at  low  prices. 

Orlando  is  sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores — ''Thank  you!** 


\CIGARS; 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1300  Stores  and  Agencies  in  Over  500  Cities.     General  Offices,  44  W.  18  St.,  Nezv  York 
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forth  in  full  view  of  tlu'  cojilciuliiif^ 
armies  in  the  iniddl(>  of  tlio  clay.  They 
rested,  had  their  iiu'ss  in  sonic  conspicuous 
spot  on  the  phiin,  and  thc^n  took  a  round- 
about course  and  got  l)ac!k  into  Trcviso 
hito  at  night. 

The  sc(H)nd  day,  the  sain(>  maneuver  was 
accomplished,  except  tliat  this  time  the 
men  wore  leather  j(>rkins  and  covchkI 
twelve  miles.  Again  they  started  out  at 
daybreak,  took  widely  different  routes,  and 
appeared  in  thc^  plain  at  ditferent  spots 
than  the  day  before.  The  third  day  they 
marched  with  full  pack  and  raincoats, 
covering  a  distau(te  of  fifteen  miles.  After 
that  fifteen  miles  was  the  rate-schedule 
for  every  day.  The  marching  was  always 
done  in  full  pack,  but  rarely  in  the  same 
outfit  on  two  succeeding  days.  If  it  was 
tin  helmet  one  day,  it  was  service-cap  the 
next;  if  it  was  overcoat  on  one  day,  it 
was  ponchos  the  next,  and  so  on  and  so  on, 
always  with  a  midday  objective  of  some 
place  on  the  plain.  There  was  no  fighting, 
it  is  true,  but  there  was  soldiering  of  the 
most  grilling  kind.  The  result  was  beyond 
belief.  The  Italian  lost  all  fear  of  defeat 
in  the  face  of  this  constantly  growing 
American  Army  marching  over  the  plains 
below  them;  the  Austrian  lost  every  hope 
of  victory  for  the  same  reason. 

Late  in  October,  the  332d  was  assigned 
a  sector  on  the  Piave  front.  They  had  no 
artillery  to  back  them  up,  but  hardly 
anybody  knew  this.  Even  the  English 
units  fighting  alongside  were  deceived,  as 
the  writer  explains: 

The  English  troops  attached  to  the 
Italian  Army  in  the  mountains  were 
sent  down  into  the  plains  and  the  Amer- 
icans were  assigned  to  work  with  them. 

The  English  artillery  defending  our 
troops  were  placed  on  the  American  sector 
of  the  bank,  hub  to  hub,  and  a  concen- 
trated fire  was  played  against  the  Austrian 
artillery.  The  Italian,  French,  British, 
and  American  forces  fighting  under  the 
command  of  the  Duca  d'Aosta,  commander 
of  the  Third  Italian  Army,  had  established 
pontoon-  and  foot-bridges  along  various 
points  of  the  river.  The  Austrian  fire  was 
directed  against  these,  and  all  attempts  to 
make  a  clear  crossing  were  at  first  frus- 
trated. The  English  artillery,  however, 
was  ceaseless  in  its  firing,  and  during  the 
night  Americans  would  succeed  in  crossing 
from  one  little  island  in  the  river  to  the 
other  and  establishing  the  whereabouts 
of  the  enemy's  positions.  The  English 
officers  who  were  holding  the  sector  next  to 
the  Americans  came  over  time  and  time 
again  to  congratulate  them  on  the  fine 
artillery-action  the  Americans  were  main- 
taining, not  knowing  that  all  that  the 
American  Army  had  in  Italy  was  one 
infantry  regiment,  with  no  artillery  or 
machine-gun  support  other  than  that  given 
by  the  Britons. 

For  two  days  the  332d,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  Italian  forces,  were  held 
back  from  making  a  mass  crossing.  Be- 
sides the  heavy  artillery,  the  Austrians 
also  had  many  airplanes,  which  watched 
the  preparations  of  the  Italian  engineer 
troops  and  demolished  any  bit  of  bridge- 
work  that  they  put  up.  Finally,  however, 
the  Allied  forces  made  a  dash  for  it,  and 
half  by  wading  and  half  by  using  the 
natural  islands  and  debris  of  bridges  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  they  made  the  other 
bank  of  the  river.  The  Americans  were 
one  of  the  first  regiments  to  get  across. 
By  that  time  the  Aiistrians  felt  that  they 
were  powerless  against  the  onslaught  of 
the    American   Army    and    began    a    wild 


retreat.  VV'itli  I  lie  Americans  it  was  a 
question  of  go,  go,  go,  in  an  efi'ort  to  catcli 
up  with  the  running  Austrians. 

One  of  lh(>  officers  of  I  he  332(1  tells  a 
story  of  an  Knglish  artilleryman  shouting 
after  the  pursuing  Americans:  "(Jive 
it  up,  Yanks,  you'll  never  catch  tiiem." 
The  Americans,  however,  did  not  giv(<  it 
up.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tluur  running 
on  the  heels  of  the  enemy  meant  getting 
further  and  furttier  away  from  sup[)lies  and 
food,  they  kept  up  a  following  action  for 
three  days.  What  supi)lies  they  had  were 
carried  by  nuile-j)acks.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  havt^  supj)ly-lorries  travel  over  that 
section  of  the  country. 

The  land  has  a  network  of  little  streams. 
Every  time  the  regiment  cam(>  to  one  of 
them,  foot-bridges  were  thrown  across  for 
th(<  men  while  the  animals  had  either  to 
wade  or  swim.  The  third  day  after  they 
had  crossed  the  I'iave  River,  the  Ameri- 
cans came  upon  the  retreating  Austrians. 
These  immediately  stript  themselves  of 
all  their  arms  and  surrendered.  An 
amusingly  interesting  situation  arose  here. 
The  Austrians  thought  that  the  American 
forces  were  large  enough  to  swallow  up  the 
whole  Austrian  Army.  When  they  sur- 
rendered to  what  they  believed  was  the 
ad^'ance-guard  of  the  Americans,  the  latter 
were  greatly  embarrassed.  Taking  two 
hundred  prisoners  meant  assigning  almost 
as  many  men  to  conduct  to  the  rear.  The 
Americans  couldn't  spare  any  of  their 
men  for  this  task.  To  the  great  mystifica- 
tion and  chagrin  of  the  Austrian  forces,  the 
prisoners  were  passed  on  to  the  Italians 
and  escorted  by  them  to  the  rear  areas. 

On  the  continued  eastward  advance  the 
American  troops  were  the  first  to  reach  the 
Tagliamento  River.  They  were  made  the 
advance-guard  of  the  Italian  Army  and 
established  headquarters  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river.  At  the  time  of  the 
Austrian  armistice  they  were  faced  by  the 
enemy's  troops  on  the  eastern  embankment 
of  the  river.  There  they  had  one  skirmish. 
The  situation  was  almost  an  exact  duplica- 
tion of  the  one  at  the  Piave.  The  Austrians 
had  machine  guns  stationed  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  These  were  used  in 
destroying  the  foot-bridges  and  pontoons 
of  the  Italian  Army.  The  firing  was  kept 
up  during  the  night.  While  the  Italian 
machine-gunners  fired  a  barrage  over  the 
heads  of'  the  American  troops  the  332d 
crossed  the  river  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  An  American  whoop  and  yell 
was  the  first  intimation  the  Austrians  had 
of  their  presence.  The  Austrians  refused 
to  give  fight  and  threw  down  their  arms  and 
ran.  That  was  the  morning  of  November 
4.  The  American  troops  followed  them 
and  made  an  advance  of  four  miles,  reach- 
ing the  arsenal  at  Cordroipo. 

It  was  here  that  the  American  soldiers 
reaped  a  harvest  of  ever-welcome  souvenirs, 
but,  it  appears,  the  Austrians  afterward  felt 
peevish  about  their  free-handedness  in  this 
particular.      As  the  writer  tells  the  story: 

The  Austrian  colonel  in  command  of  the 
arsenal  handed  over  everything  of  any 
value  or  interest.  He  said  that  if  the 
Americans  didn't  get  the  supplies  the 
Italians  would.  In  fact,  the  supply- 
houses  were  almost  bare  of  food.  The 
bread  that  the  Austrians  Avere  fed  looked 
like  red  bath-sponges,  and  the  grain  was 
unmilled  and  unrefined. 

When  the  Austrian  colonel  finally  learned 
that  the  whole  strength  of  the  American 
Army  in  Italy  consisted  of  one  regiment 
he  felt  that  he  had  been  tricked.  Ac- 
cording   to  the  Austrian  calculations,  the 
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Will  Open  June  16 

On  the  board  walk, 
yet  located  in  the 
quiet  exclusive  Chel- 
sea residential  dis- 
trict. 

Spacious  solarium, 
breeze -swept  loung- 
ing porches,  inviting 
terraces,  dining 
rooms  overlooking 
the  ocean,  big,  restful 
sleeping  rooms,  every 
bath  with  both  fresh 
and  salt  water.  The 
Ambassador,  costing 
over  $3,000,000,  is  a 
complete  expression 
of  all  that's  best  in  a 
residential  resort 
hotel. 

The  Ambassador  will 
appeal  to  a  select  cli- 
entele. Reservations 
are  now  being  made. 

An  Ali-Year  WoteX  Located 

in  the  Choicest  Spot  of 

America's  Most  Famous 

Seaside  Resort 

Under  the  direction  of  D.  M. 
Linnard,  President  of  the 
California  Hotel  Company, 
operating  the  famous  Hotels 
Maryland,  Qreen  and  Hunting- 
ton at  Pasadena,  California,  the 
Hotel  Fairmont  and  Palace 
Hotel  at  San  Francisco,  the 
Belvedere  at  Santa  Barbara,  the 
Alexandria  and  California 
Hotels  at  Los  Angeles. 
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ROOFINGS 

meet  all  the 
conditions  of  the 
most  unusual  plants 
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ECAUSE  Carey  Roofing  is  made 
mainly  of  an  acid  resisting  min- 
eral— the  purest  asphalt — it  is  used 
on  a  building  of  the  Carborundum 
Company  where  poisonous  Sulphuric 
Acid  is  handled. 

Because  it  is  flexible,  elastic  and 
water-proof,  it  is  used  on  the  buildings 
with  flat  surfaces  and  resists  the  north- 
ern cold  and  winter  ice  action — ^main- 
taining tight  joints  around  chimneys, 
skylights,  ventilators,  etc. 

Because  neither  extreme  inside  heat 
nor  outside  sun  can  melt  it,  or  cause 
it  to  dry  out — ^and  because  it  is 
adapted  to  steep  as  well  as  flat  sur- 
faces— it  is  used  over  the  smelting 
furnaces. 

The  roofing  that  can  meet  every 
unusual  manufacturing,  engineering  and  climatic  condition 
here  encountered  will  meet  all  your  needs. 

Write  the  distributors  listed  helow  for  particulars.'^ 
Carey   Building   Materials 

Carried  in  stock  by  the  Distributors  listed  below 


PITCH 

Subject  to 

Ice  and  Fumes 
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Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofs 
Feltex  Asphalt  Felts 
Elastite  Expansion  Joint 
85%  Magnesia  Coverings 


Asphalt  Pitch 
Wallboard 
Roofing  Paints 
Insulat'g  Papers 


Asphalt  Built-Up  Roofs 
Asfaltslate  Shingles 
Carey  Flexible  Cm't  Rfg. 
Fibre^Coating  for  Roofs 


Fiberock  Asbestos  Feitt 
Asbestos  Materials 
Rubber  Roofings 
Damp-Proofing  Comp'ds 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  501-521  Wayne  Ave.,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  0. 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Atlanta R.  O.  Campbell  Coal  Co. 

Baltimore The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Birmingham Yoiin<T  Jt  \'ann  Supply  Co. 

Boston The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Buffalo The  Carey  Co. 

Charlotte Charlotte  Supply  Co. 

Chattanooga ~ James  Supply  Co. 

Chicago The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Cincinnati The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 

Cincinnati R.  E.  Kramig  &  Co. 

Cleveland The  Carey  Co. 

Dallas Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co> 

Denver H.  W.  Moore  &  Co. 

Detroit The  Carey  Co. 

Havana The  Kelmah  Co. 

Houston Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Jacksonville Cameron  &  Barkley  Co. 

Kansas  City The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Knoxville W.  W.  Woodruff  Hardware  Co. 

Little  Rock Fischer  Lime  &  Cement  Co. 

Los  Angeles Warren  &  Bailey  Co. 

Louisville R.  B.  Tyler  Co. 

Memphis Fischer  Lime  &  Cement  Co. 

Miami The  Camcrsoii  &  Barkley  Co. 

Minneapolis W.  S.  Nott  Co. 


Montreal '. VVm.  Rutherford  &  Sons  Co. 

Nashville T.  L.  Herbert  &  Sons 

New  Orleans Woodward.  Wight  &  Co. 

New  York Robert  A.  Kcasbey  Co. 

New  York  (Export) The  Keltic  Co. 

New  York The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Oklahoma  City A.  M.  DcBolt 

Omaha Sunderland  Mach'ry  &  Supply  Co. 

Philadelphia American  Insulation  Co. 

Pittsburgh .\nierican  Insulation  Co, 

Pittsbumh The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon.  .  .Pacific  .\sbestos  &  Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City Galigher  Mach'ry  Co. 

San  Antonio Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

San  Francisco West.  Asbestos  Magnesia  Co. 

Seattle Savage,  Scofield  Co. 

Spokane Nott-Atwater  Co. 

Tacoma Savage,  Scofield  Co. 

Tampa Cameron  &  Barkley  Co. 

Toledo The  Carey  Co. 

Toronto The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Washington Asbestos  Covering  Co. 

Wheeling The  Philip  Carey  Co, 


American  force  in  Italy  was  something  like 
300.000  men.  Eye-witnesses  who  had  seen 
the  constant  going  and  coming  of  Ameri- 
cans on  the  Venetian  plan  had  given 
information  at  Austrian  headquarters  that 
the  Americans  had  sent  over  five  divisions 
to  the  Piave  front. 

The  Americans  rested  two  days  at 
Cordroipo  and  then  started  their  move 
into  the  territory  to  their  east.  One  of 
the  clauses  in  the  Austrian  armistice 
allowed  the  Italians  the  possession  of  as 
much  territorj^  as  the  Italian  Army  could 
co\er  in  a  definite  stated  period.  That 
period  was  to  end  a  week  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice — that  is,  on  November  11. 

The  Austrian  Army  began  its  march 
back  home  and  the  American  Army  began 
its  advance  of  territorial  occupation.  They 
got  orders  at  the  Tagliamento  to  keep 
going  continually  liy  forced  marches.  They 
kept  this  up  for  almost  a  week,  marching 
all  day  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
and  sleeping  for  two  or  three  hours  when 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  men  to 
go  on  any  longer.  IMany  of  the  men  fell 
behind  with  swollen  feet  and  had  to  be  car- 
ried along  as  best  they  could.  At  the  end 
of  the  stated  period  they  arrived  at  Ipplis. 
There  they  rested  in  pup  tentsfor  three  days. 

After  that  the  three  battalions  of  the 
regiment  were  assigned  for  occupational 
work  in  three  different  areas.  One  bat- 
talion was  sent  to  Cettro,  Dalmatia,  out- 
side of  Montenegro,  to  keep  peace  and 
order  between  the  ISIontenegrins  and 
Servians;  a  second  battalion  was  sent 
marching  baek  to  Treviso,  and  the  third 
was  ordered  to  Fiume. 

The  Avork  in  Dalmatia  was  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Austrian  gun-boats. 
There  was  some  trouble  getting  the  men 
there  to  work,  their  attitude  being  that 
the  military  work  wa«  OAer  and  anything 
that  needed  to  be  done  could  be  accom- 
plished by  their  womenfolk.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  to  lay  down  the  law  to  them  and 
take  a  "no  work,  no  food"  attitude. 
Until  the  uprising  of  the  Montenegrins 
against  the  Servians  took  place,  the  life 
of  the  Americans  was  gray  and  uncolored, 
consisting  mostly  in  the  general  policing 
of  the  district. 

They  had  not  been  there  very  long, 
however,  before  the  revolution  broke  out 
in  Montenegro.  The  Servian  and  Monte- 
negrin forces  Avere  lined  up  against  each 
other,  and  it  looked  as  tho  things  were 
going  to  start  all  over  again  on  a  small 
scale.  The  commander  of  the  American 
battalion  ordered  his  men  into  action, 
and  they  came  up  between  the  two  oppos- 
ing forces.  Not  a  single  shot  was  fired  at 
the  Americans.  The  American  commander 
acted  as  arbiter  of  the  situation  and  the 
revolt  was  stopt  before  it  had  been  able  to 
make  any  headway. 

The  battalion  that  went  to  Treviso 
was  kept  there,  handling  supplies  and 
taking  part  in  the  general  work  of  moving 
troops  and  ammunition.  Most  of  their 
time,  however,  Avas  spent  in  being  enter- 
tained and  celebrated  by  the  Italian 
populace.  Much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
Italians,  there  Averen't  enough  of  Ameri- 
cans to  whom  they  could  express  their 
gratitude.  Their  scarcity  of  numbers  was 
as  much  of  a  surprize  to  them  as  it  had  been 
to  the  Austrians. 

At  Fiume  tho  situation  was  mainly  a 
diplomatic  one.  The  population  con- 
sisted of  Jugo-Slavs  and  Italians.  It  was 
necessary  to  avoid  partiality  of  all  sorts 
among  them.  A  story  is  told  of  the 
Italian  official  of  the  town  making  com- 
I)laint  to  the  American  commander  that 
only  five  American  officers  had  appeared 


THAT  greater  tire  mileage,  of  which  Ajax  users  hoast,  is 
built  into  Ajax  Tires  seieiilifically.  It  is  hiiilt  in  by  a 
proven  engineering  principle,  known  in  its  application  to  lire 
construction,  as  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength. 

This  exclusive  Ajax  feature,  in  principle,  is  the  engineer's  ac- 
cepted rule  for  building  strength  into  enduring  structures.  For 
instance,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  built  in  1887,  by  Alexandre  Gustave 
Eilfel,  is  braced  and  re-inforced  by  "shoulders  of  strength, 

AISAK  ROAD  KING 

MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 
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Just  how  Shoulders  of  Strength 
are  built  into  Ajax  Tires  is  shown 
in  the  pictured  section  of  the  Ajax 
Road  King.  A  burly  buttress  of 
pliant  rubber  braces  each  side  of 
the  triangle  barbed  tread. 
Thus,  the  Ajax  Road  King 
has  more  rubber  where  it 
should  be — wider  wearing 
surface — more  tread  on  the 
road. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
car  owners  know  the  super- 
lative mileage  qualities  of 
the  Ajax  Road  King.    This         -"layixS 
sturdy  tire  wins  the  friend-         ^^"^^SLM 
ship    of    every    purchaser. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  in  Writing  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


Users  almost  never  change  from 
Ajax.  Proof  of  this  fact  lies  in 
figures  revealed  by  our  records: 
97^  of  all  Ajax  Tires  manufac- 
tured are  sold  through  Ajax 
dealers  directly,  to  indi- 
vidual car  ownCTS. 

The  tire  dealer  who  has  the 
Ajax  franchise  in  your 
vicinity  is  the  best  tire 
dealer  for  you  to  trade 
with.  His  store  is  the  Ajax 
Tire  Supply  Depot,  head- 
quarters for  Ajax  Tires, 
Ajax  Inner  Tubes,  and 
Ajax  H.  Q.  Tire  Acces- 
sories. 
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It  Took 
2  0  Years 
To  Build 
This  Tire 


The  Oldfield  Tire  is  more  than  just  another 
new  tire.     It  is  not  a  new  tire  at  all. 

It  is  a  development — a  development  of  nearly 
20  years  of  study  and  test,  by  the  greatest 
tire  user  in  the  world. 

Barney  Oldfield  had  to  have  tires  he  could 
trust — tires  that  would  stand  the  terrific 
strain  and  grind  of  the  race  track  and  trans- 
continental trail. 

So  he  developed  Oldfield  Tires — improved  them,  year 
by  year,  till  they  showed  themselves  fully  worthy  of 
the  trust  he  placed  in  them. 

Now  The  Oldfield  Tire  Company  brings  to  you  the 
benefits  of  this  unique  tire  research  and  experience. 

A  tire  that  has  answered  Barney  Olfield's  requirements 
will  answer  yours. 

A  tire  Barney  Oldfield  trusts  is  worthy  of  your  fullest 
confidence. 

Your  experience  with  Oldfield  Tires  will  bear  out 
everything  the  "Master  Driver"  says  when  he  pro- 
nounces them  "The  Most  Trustworthy  Tires  Built." 

Ride  on  Oldfields.  You  will  learn  to  trust  them  as 
Barney  Oldfield  does. 

THE  OLDFIELD  TIRE    CD 

BARNEY  OLDFIELD 

^RES  ID  ENT 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


OLDFIELD   TIRES 
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The  Most  Trustworthy  Tires  Built" 


at  a  (liiiK'c  fiivcii  Dy  uu'  luiiiaiis,  wiuin^as 
(wdiity  luul  ai)p('ai(Ml  al  a  daiicc  f;;i\('ii  l)y 
tlU)  Jugo-SIavs.  Tlic  American  olViccr 
soleiiiiily  fjavc  his  won!  llial  siicli  a  sliy;lit 
would  not  ai>airi  hd  f^ivcn,  and  in  llu^  lutuni 
men  were  (M-den-d  to  appear  at  datices  in 
impartial  minilM>rs.  lUevo  were  many 
<)e(^asions  wlioro  the  AiiKn-icau  soldicTS 
wer(^  call(-d  iijjon  to  settle  internal  disi)utes 
het.veou  the  Italians  and  JuKu-Slavs. 
Sonio  Enjjlish  and  Froneli  ofti('(>rs  stationed 
at  Fiunu^  with  th(^  Am(>ri(^ans  were  s(4dom 
(•ailed  upon  to  s(>rve  as  diplomatie  factors. 

Toward  the  end  of  February  tlfo  troops 
were  assembled  at  (<«^noa  and  jn-c^pared 
to  dei)art.  Unlike  oth(>r  of  the  xVnieriean 
re<);im(Mits.  they  were  not  under  direct 
command  of  General  Pershing. 

The  casualties  of  the  '.V.V2d  w(>rt>  due 
mostly  to  accidents.  A  trench-mortar 
blew  up  at  one  time  and  injured  several 
of  the  men.  There  was  only  one  man 
killed  in  action.  That  was  at  the  skirmish 
on  the  Tagliameiito.  Accordinj?  to  the 
men  who  fought  with  him,  he  would  not 
have  lost  his  life  if  he  had  crouched  like 
the  rest  of  them  in  making  the  advance. 
He  stood  up  for  one  unfortunate  moment 
and  the  Austrian  guns  got  him. 

The  regiment  was  commanded  by  Col. 
WiUiam  Wallace  during  its  entire  stay 
with  th<!  Italian  Army.  While  they  were 
fighting  with  the  British  thej'  were  under 
the  command  of  (ieneral  Lord  Cavau. 


ADVENTURE,   SHOPPING,  AND  POLI- 
TICS IN  PEKING 


WHEN  events  in  China  occasionally- 
cause  the  search-light  of  publicity 
to  be  turned  on  that  country,  the  resulting 
revelations  usually  inspire  wonder  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  to  just  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  land  of  the  Celestials. 
According  to  "Peking  Dust,"  a  book  of 
Chinese  sketches  by  Elh^i  X.  La  Motto,  an 
American  war-nurse  who  has  spent  some 
time  in  Peking,  it  would  seem  that  China 
is  now  suffering  from  too  many  *' spheres  of 
influence."  The  total  area  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  is  about  4, .300.000  square  miles, 
and  seventh-nine  per  cent,  of  it  is  under 
the  "influence"  of  some  nation  other  than 
(.""hina,  says  this  writer.  As  to  how  thf!.se 
si)hores  of  influence  are  obtained  Miss 
LaMotte  states  that  this  matter  wa«  ex- 
l>Iained  to  her  by  a  young  Pinglishman  slui 
met  on  the  boat  en  route  for  Shanghai,  as 
follows: 

He  said  he  had  been  in  the  East  for  ten 
years,  engaged  in  business  in  Shanghai, 
so  we  at  on(;e  dashed  into  the  subject  of 
oriental  ])oUtics.  Being  quite  ignorant 
of  Eastern  affairs,  but  having  heard 
vaguely  of  certain  phases  of  Ihem,  we  asked 
if  he  (iould  tell  us  the  meaning  of  "sphere 
of  influence." 

"How  do  the  European  nations  acquire 
these  'spheres  of  influence'  in  Cliina?"  I 
asked.  "Do  they  ask  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  gixQ  them  to  them? — to  set  apart 
certain  territory,  certain  i)ro\  inces,  and 
give  them  eonimereial  and  trading  rights 
to  these  areas?" 

"Ask  the  Chinese  Government?"  re- 
peated the  young  man,  scornfully.  "Ask 
the  Chinese?  1  should  say  not.  The 
European  Powers  just  arrange  it  among 
themselves;  each  decides  what  ])rovinces 
it  wants,  agrees  not  to  trespass  upon  the 


spiKMCis  oi  nuMience  oi  one  ;iii()im'r.  ;niii 
then  they  just  notify  China." 

".Just  notify  China?"  I  (!.\claimed.  "You 
mean  they  don't  <'onsult  China  at  all  and 
lind  out  wlKithia"  she's  willing  or  not?  You 
mean  they  just  decide  the  nuit ler  auKMig 
thems(>lv(>s,  i)artition  out  tint  country  as 
they  like,  select  such  territory  as  they  hap- 
p«wi  to  fancy,  and  then  just  notify  China?" 

"That's  the  idea,"  he  returned;  "vir- 
tually that's  all  tlKU'e  is  to  it.  Choos«i  what 
they  want  and  then  just  notify  China." 

"  Dear  nu!"  1  said. 

I'm  glad  we  met  that  young  man.  I 
lik<»  things  put  simply,  in  words  of  one 
syllabl(\  within  the  rang(»  of  the  under- 
staiuliug.  Moreover,  incredible  as  it  seems, 
what  h(>  told  us  is  true.  Oh,  of  course,  as 
I've  found  out  since,  there  are  treaties  and 
things  to  l)e  signed  after  (^Jiina  has  been 
notified.  She  is  then  compelled  to  ratify 
thes(i  treaties  or  agi'eemonts;  it  looks 
better.  Forced  to  sign  them  at  the  jjislol's 
])oint,  as  it  were.  However,  this  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties  is  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  European  Powers  than  for  China. 
Having  staked  out  their  claims,  th(\v 
officially  record  them;  that's  all.  And 
you  know  what  used  to  happen  in  oin- 
country  during  the  good  old  days  of  the 
"forty-niners"  if  some  one  jumped  an- 
other's claim. 

Apropos  of  this  situation,  she  relates  a 
story  going  the  rounds  of  Peking,  as 
follows : 

The  head  of  a  <-ertain  great  corporation. 
out  here  seeking  a  concession  from  the 
Chinese  Government,  appeared  before 
the  Chinese  officials  one  day  and  made  his 
I'equest.  The  officials,  in  their  gorgeous 
robes,  were  all  seated  round  a  large  table 
on  which  was  spread  a  map  of  China.  It 
was  a  wonderful,  large  map,  but  all  (jolored 
in  different  colors,  some  parts  red,  some 
blue,  others  yellow,  and  so  on.  Behind  the 
chairs  of  the  Chinese  officials  stood  the 
representatives  of  the  various  European 
Powers — British,  French,  Russian,  all  of 
them.  Our  American  laid  his  finger  oji 
that  part  of  the  map  colored  red. 

"I'll  do  the  work  here,"  he  said  to  the 
Chinese. 

"Excuse  7iie,"  interrupted  a  representa- 
tive of  a  foreign  government,  "you  can't 
go  there.  That  red  part  of  China  belongs 
to  Great  Britain." 

■'Very  well.  I'll  go  here,"  said  the  Amer- 
ican, indicating  the  blue  part  of  the  map. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  another  European 
gentleman,  "you  can't  do  it  there.  That 
part  of  China  l)elongs  to  Russia." 

"Here,  then,"  continued  the  American, 
laying  his  finger  on  a  green  spot.  "This 
will  do." 

Another  suave  alert  diplomatic  gen- 
tleman stept  forth. 

"That,"  he  said,  regretfully,  "is  French." 

So  it  went  on  all  over  the  map.  The 
Chinese  officials  sat  silent,  while  one 
Eiu'opean  representative  after  another 
stept  forward  with  his  objections.  Finalh-. 
in  exasj)ei"ation,  the  Amei-ican  turned  to 
the  silent  Chinese  and  asked: 

"Where  the  h is  China?" 

The  most  important  nations  holding 
sphei'es  of  influence  in  China  are  England, 
Russia.  France,  Germany,  and  .Japan. 
Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  Japan  is  by 
no  means  the  most  aggressive  in  the  mat- 
ter, according  to  this  wi-iter,  for  we  read : 

Whenever  Japan  acqinres  another  square 
mile  of  territory,  forestalling  some  one  else, 
the    fact    is    heralded    around    tlio    A\orld, 
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Garage  Hardware 

IN  building  a  garage  you  can- 
not be  too  careful  in  select- 
ing hardware.  The  doors  are 
your  garage's  most  used  pari— 
the  ease  with  which  they  swing 
and  the  security  with  which 
they  are  held  shut  and  open 
depends  upon  their  hardware. 


Garage  Door  Holder 

No.  1774 

The  Stanley  Holder  is  an  arm  of 
steel  which  locks  the  garage  door 
open — preventing  itslammingand 
smashing  your  car.  Swing  the 
door  out  and  the  holder  catches 
and  locks  it  open.  To  close  the 
door  pull  the  handle. 


_     GarageDoorHinge 
®   ^   No.l457,24inche8 

Stanley  Garaare  Hinges  allow  the 
doors  to  close  weather-tight.  They 
are  equipped  with  ball-bearings, 
see  illustration,on  which  the  heavy 
doors  swing  easily  and  noiselessly. 


Duplex 

Latch 

No.  1264 


Stanley  Latches 
give  you  a  strong, 
comfortable  grip 
for  liandling  gar- 
age doors. 


Garage  Door  Cremone 
Bolt,  No.  1052 

This  bolt  locks  your  heavy  doors 
at  top  and  bottom  by  a  turn  of  the 
handle. 

Each  item  of  Stanley 
Garage  Hardware  is  designed 
especially  for  garage  use.  It 
is  carried  in  stock  by  the 
leading  hardware  stores 
everywhere, 

"S  Garages",  a  booklet  de- 
scribing the  Stanley  Garage 
Hardware  line,  contains  pic- 
tures and  jtlans  of  eight 
typical  garagex.  A  copy  u-ill 
be  sent  you  free  on  request. 
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Molasses  Peppermint  Drops 

The  O.  F.  stands  for  "old'fashioned".  Also  for  "old 
friends".  All  over  this  country  there  are  people 
who  drop  in  to  get  their  molasses  peppermint  drops 
at  a  Huyler  agency  or  store  almost  every  day.  It's  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  habit.  Pure  and  delicious, 
like  all  the  many  Huyler  varieties.  In  handy  small 
packages 

^k  for  L/our  favorite 

'  "yy'^^^™^  NEW  YOIUC 

67  Stores*^  Agencies 
almost  everyAvherc 

In  Canada  -many  agencies ;  hcton^  and  store  in  Toronto 
Prices  Higfher  in  Pacific  CoastStates 


and  tlif  j)rt'dator\  tcndenc-ies  of  Japan  are 
<lt'noiuu'cd  a.s  a  menace  to  the  world. 
But  publicity  is  not  g-iven  to  the  predators- 
tendencies  of  other  Po^ve^.s.  They  are 
all  in  agreement  with  one  another,  and 
nothing  is  said;  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
.'^m•rounds  their  actions,  and  the  facts  ar^' 
smothered,  not  a  hint  of  them  getting 
abroad.  The  Western  nations  are  in 
accord,  and  the  Orient — China — belongs 
to  them.  But  with  Japan  it  is  different. 
80  in  futnre.  when  yon  hear  that  Japan  has 
her  eye  on  China,  is  attem])ting  to  gobble 
up  China"  remember  that.  compa»-ed  A\-ith 
Europe's  total,  Japan's  holdings  are  very 
small  indeed.  The  loudest  outcries  against 
Jai)anese  encroachments  come  from  those 
nations  that  possess  the  widest  spheres  of 
intliience.  Tlie  nation  that  claims  forty- 
two  ))er  cent,  of  China  and  the  nation  that 
claims  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  China 
are  loudest  in  their  denimciations  of  the 
nation  that  i)ossesses  less  than  six. 

Not  all  of  "Peking  Dust"  is  devoted  to 
Chinese  politics.  Z^Iuch  of  the  volume 
is  gi\-en  over  to  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
country  and  incidents  that  formed  part 
of  the  WTiter's  experiences  during  her  stay 
in  Peking.  The  title  of  the  book  is  ex- 
plained liy  the  statement  that  these  sketches 
are  composed  of  gossip — the  flying  gossip 
of  Peking.  For  instance,  the  author  thus 
describes  her  hotel: 

We  are  established  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
des  Wagons- Lits,  called  locally  the  "Bed- 
Wagon  Hotel,"  or,  as  the  marines  say,  the 
'"Wagon  Slits."  It  is  the  most  interesting 
hotel  in  the  world,  too,  where  the  nations 
of  the  Avorld  meet,  rub  elbows,  consult 
together,  and  plan  to  "do"  one  another 
and  China,  too.  It  is  entertaining  to  sit 
in  the  dark,  shabby  lounge  and  Avatch  the 
passers-by,  or  to  dine  in  the  big,  shabby, 
gilded  dining-room,  and  see  the  various 
t.ypes  gathered  there,  talking  together  over 
big  events,  or  over  little  e\'ents  that  have 
big  consequences.  Peldng  is  not  a  com- 
mercial city,  not  a  business  center;  it  is 
not  tilled  Avith  drummers  or  traveling-men 
or  small  fry  of  that  Idnd,  such  as  yon  find 
in  Shanghai  and  lesser  places.  It  is  the 
dii)loniatic  aiul  political  center  of  the  Orient, 
and  here  are  the  people  who  are  at  the  top 
of  things,  no  matter  how  shady  the  things. 
At  least  it  is  the  top  man  in  the  concern 
who  is  her(;  to  promote  its  interests. 

H(>re  are  the  big  concession-hunters  of 
all  nationaUties,  with  headquarters  in  the 
hotel,  ready  to  sit  tight  for  a  period  of 
weeks  or  months  or  as  long  as  it  may  take 
to  Avheedle  or  bribe  or  threaten  the  Chinese 
Ci()\  ernincMit  into  granting  them  what  they 
Avish — a  railroad,  a  bank,  a  mine,  a  treaty 
])ort.  Over  in  a  corner  of  the  lounge  .sits 
a  so-called  princess,  a  Cliin«'se  lady.  Aery 
modern,  \  er>-  rhic,  Aery  Eur-opean  as  to 
clothes,  who  was  formerl\-  a  lady-in- 
Availing  to  the  old  Empress  Dowager.  And, 
by  (1h'  way,  it  took  a  Avoman  to  hold  China 
together.  Next  to  her  sits  a  young  Chinese 
gentleman,  said  to  be  the  grandson  of  one 
of  the  old  ])rime  ministers,  a  slim,  dapixT 
youth,  spectacled  and  intelligent.  I  may 
say  that  the  lady  is  ahuosl  completely 
.surrounded  l>y  the  young  man,  but  no  one 
gi\es  tlieni  more  than  a  passing  glance. 
We  do,  l)ecause  we  are  new-comers,  but  the 
others  are  used  to  it.  The  British  adviser 
to  the  Chinese  OoA'ernment  passes,  a  tall, 
distinguished,  gray-haired  man.  talking 
Avith  a  burly  Englishman,  hunter  of  lug 
game,  but  noAV,  according  to  rumor,  a 
nuMuberof  the  secret  .service.  Concession- 
hunters   and    business    men    sit    alH>ut    in 
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<!riM)\ips,  roprosontativps  of  jironl  Poinm«'rci;il 
aiul  baukiiig  (inns  from  all  over  flic  world. 
A  minister  from  some  legation  drop.s  in; 
(here  are  curio-buyers  from  lOurojX'.  wi(ii  :i 
sprinJiliufj;  of  touris(s.  and  a  (ircd-looiiinji, 
sallow  fjroup  of  anemic  men  and  women 
who  IiaA(>  just  come  np  from  Manihi  on  an 
army  transi)ort. 

And  h(Te  is  a  i)icture  of  a  s(rcc(  in 
IVking: 

The  streets  are  marvelous.  Those  in 
(ho  lejjation  quarter  ar(>  well  paA'(>d, 
Kuropean,  and  stupid;  but  those  in  the 
Chinesti  and  Tatar  eilies  are  full  of  excite- 
ment. A  few  are  wide,  but  (lu^  majority 
are  narrow,  winding  alleys,  and  all  alike 
are  packed  and  crowded  with  people  and 
animals  and  v<>hicles  of  all  kinds.  Walk- 
ing is  a  matter  of  shoving  oneself  through 
the  throng  dodging  under  camels'  noses, 
avoiding  wheelbarrows,  bumj)ing  against 
<lonkeys,  standing  aside  to  let  otBcials' 
(•arriages  go  by — antiquated  European 
carriages,  very  shabby  but  surrounded  by 
outriders,  mounted  on  shaggy  Mongolian 
l)onies,  Avho  gallop  ahead  and  clear  the 
way.  The  horses  can't  be  guided  from 
behind;  the  coachman  sits  on  the  box  and 
holds  the  reins  and  looks  impressive,  but 
the  real  work  is  done  by  the  mafti,  or  groom. 
When  it  comes  to  turm'ng  a  corner,  pass- 
ing a  camel-train,  or  other  obstacle,  the 
mafii  is  obliged  to  leap  down  from  his  seat, 
seize  the  bridle,  and  lead  the  horses  round 
whatever  obstruction  there  may  be.  At 
other  times,  when  not  leading  the  hoi'ses, 
the  mafu  sits  on  the  box  and  shouts  to  clear 
the  Avay.  I  tell  you,  progress  in  a  carriage 
is  a  noisy  affair — what  with  the  rattling 
of  the  old  vehicle,  the  clanking  of  the  brass- 
mounted  harness,  the  yells  and  screams 
of  the  groom,  and  the  yells  and  shouts  of 
the  crowds  refusing  to  give  way.  It's  bar- 
baric, but  has  a  certain  stj  le  and  swing. 

The  war  was  still  on  in  full  blast  when 
these  sketches  were  written,  and  the 
following  glimpse  is  given  of  the  Chinese 
attitude  toward  that  struggle: 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  Chinese 
to  believe,  in  the  light  of  their  own  ex- 
perience, that  the  various  European  na- 
tions at  death-grips  in  this  Avar  are  actuated 
by  the  noble  sentiments  thej'  profess  to  be 
fighting  for.  The  assurances  from  Europe, 
cabled  daily  to  the  Chinese  press,  that  the 
Allies  are  fighting  for  liberty,  for  justice, 
for  civilization,  for  the  protecti(m  of  small 
nations,  mean  nothing  to  the  Chinese. 
Such  professions  leaA'e  them  cold.  To  the 
oriental  mind  this  gigantic  struggle  is 
between  a  nation  who  is  mistress  of  the 
Avorld  (and  the  world's  markets)  and  a 
nation  who  wishes  to  become  mistress  of 
the  world  (and  the  AA^orld's  markets). 
With  seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  her  territory 
under  foreign  control,  China  can  hardlj^ 
believe  in  the  disinterested  motives  of  the 
fighting  nations. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  little  incident  on 
the  street  that  puts  the  ease  in  a  nutsliell. 
Two  big  Mongolian  dogs  A\"ere  locked  to- 
gether in  a  fight  to  the  death.  Each  had 
the  other  in  a  death-grip,  and  they  rolled 
oA^er  and  over  in  the  dust,  surrounded  by  a 
great  crowd  of  people  Avho  stood  by  in- 
differently and  Avatched  them  fight  it  out. 
This  is  the  attitude  of  China  toAvard  the 
European  War,  the  attitude  of  the  calm, 
indifferent  spectator. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  relate  some 
experiences  she  had  while  going  about  the 
city.     For   traA'eling   purposes   she   and   a 

friend,  referred  to  as  E ,  had  their  OAvn 

jinrikisha,     draAvn     by     boys.      Her     OAvn 
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Why  gloss — why  not  a  flat  white? 


THE  greatest  daylight  re- 
fraction at  the  lowest 
cost — that  is  what  you 
look  for  when  choosing  an 
interior  paint. 

Flat  finish  paints  absorb 
light  instead  of  reflecting  it. 
They  collect  dirt  instead  of 
repelling  it.  When  soiled  they 
cannot  be  washed  clean.  They 
must  be  recoated — an  expen- 
sive and  unnecessary  process. 

Barreled  Sunlight  (RICE'S  Gloss 
Mill  White)  is  the  ORIGINAL 
Mill  White.  Its  high  GLOSS  fin- 
ish is  SO  durable  it  can  be  washed 
as  clean  and  white  as  tile. 


Barreled  Sunlight  resists  dirt  and 
germs.  Expands  and  contracts  with 
temperature  changes.  Withstands 
the  shock  and  jar  of  the  heaviest 
machinery.  Increases  your  daylight 
19',f,  to  36%  by  actual  tests.  Saves 
artificial  lighting  bills  by  lengthen- 
ing your  daylight  working  hours. 
Used  on  ceilings  and  walls  of  over 
5,000  plants. 

Manufacturers  who  can- 
not produce  a  lasting  white 
gloss  finish  are  the  only  ones 
who  endorse  the  flat.  Do  not 
let  them  experiment  in 
YOUR  plant.  Insist  on  the 
ORIGINAL,  the  '■remains 
white  longest"  mill  white. 

Sold  in  barrels,  also  in  cans. 
Write  for  booklet  "More  Light." 
U.    S.    GUTTA    PERCH  A    PAINT    CO. 
29  Dudley  Street  Providence,  R.   I. 


The  pattern  of  qood  candij 

'  I  'HE  quaint  wooden   frame  in  which  the  old'time  sampler  was  usually 
-*-     embroidered    held    the    canvas    of  the    needleworker  s    art.      Some 
samplers,  started  early  in  life  and  added  to  from  year  to  year,  expressed 
a  whole  life-time  of  artistic  effort. 

Whitman's  Sampler — "started  in  1842" — sums  up  the  three  quarters 

of  a  century  we  have  devoted  to  the  art  of  making  candy  and  making  it  good. 

Each   of  the  sweets  in  the  Sampler  tells,  in   its  own  original  and 

delightful  way,  why  Whitman's  candies  are  famous  throughout  a  whole 

continent.     Selections  from  ten  of  our  most  favored  packages 

are  contained  in  the  Sampler. 

Sold  all  over  the  United  States  by  Whitman  agents — 
usually  the  better  drug  stores.     Every  package  guaranteed  by 
the  agent  and  by  us. 
STEPHEN   F.   WHITMAN   &.   SON,   Inc.,   Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers    of    Whilman's    Instantaneous    Chocolate,    Coco'i    and    Marshmalloii:   Whip 
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Long  hours  on  your  feet  will  not 
tire  you  if  you  are  shod  ■with  Cat's 
Paw  Rubber  Heels. 

These  resilient  heels  make  the  city  pave- 
ments seem  soft  as  country  roads. 

TTiey  give  you  a  feeling  of  confidence,  for  the 
Fostei  Friction  Plug  will  not  let  you  slip. 

They  are  clean  and  sanitary  —  there  are  no 
holes  to  track  mud  or  dirt. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  attach  a  pair  of  Cat's 
Paws  to  your  shoes — see  how  much  fresher 
you'll  feel  at  the  end  of  a  long,  hard  day. 

But  be  sure  yoa   ask  for  and  tee  that 
you  get  Cat 's  Paws. 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


Black,  white  or  tan.  For  men,  women 
and  children.    All  dealers. 


FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gtisi"°tof>  and  patenteei  o/  the  Fottcr  Friction  Plug  which  prevtnti  slipping 


boy,  named  Kwong,  she  describes  as  "a 
woudei-ful  little  ruuner,  much  faster  than 
E 's  boy."     The  account  continues: 

Our  days  usually  end  up  at  the  bazaar 
out  on  ^Morrison  Street,  that  marvelous 
bazaar  where  e\erything  made  in  North 
China  is  for  sale — furs,  silks,  jade,  jewels, 
sweetmeats,  everything.  But  it  is  to  the 
sweet-stalls  that  we  always  go,  where 
wonderful  Chinese  candies  and  sugared 
fruits  are  for  sale.  We  first  change  a 
dolUir  into  pennies,  and  then  all  four  of  us 
eat  our  way  from  stall  to  stall — sesanu- 
eatuly,  sugared  walnuts,  sugary  plums  on 
straws.  It's  wonderful.  Germs?  !Maybe. 
but  we  don't  care.  1  am  sick  of  germs,  of 
the  emphasis  that  every  one  at  home  places 
on  them.  It's  restful  to  get  into  a  (-ountry 
where  tliere  aren't  any,  or  at  least  people 
don't  know  al)out  them. 

One  day,  with  our  \isit  to  the  bazaar 
reserved  for  the  end  of  tlie  afternoon,  we 
went  into  the  Chinese  City  in  search  of 
camel's-hair  blankets.  Soon  we  turned 
aside  from  the  big  high-street,  and  dived 
into  one  of  the  naiTow,  winding,  uupaved 
lanes  of  the  native  city,  which  only  the 
jinrildslia-])oys  can  negotiate.  Presently, 
in  this  maze  of  naiTow  streets,  we  met  the 
usual  block:  a  dozen  jinrikishas  from  op- 
posite directions  encountered  one  another 
and  each  claimed  the  right  of  way.  When 
an  alley  is  six  feet  wide,  thtTe  is  neither 
right  nor  way,  and  voluble  conversation 
ensued,  mounting  rapidly  into  screams 
and  curses.  Coolies  and  passengers  alike 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  as  we  were 
the  only  foreigners  we  felt  handicapped  by 
our  lack  of  language.  The  storm  of  yells 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  Avhen  suddenly 

the  crowd  gave  way  a  little,  and  E 's 

boy  managed  to  slide  through,  while 
Kwong,  pulling  me,  slipt  close  behind. 

Indignity!  It  seems  the  passage  had  been 
cleared  for  a  young  Chinese  gentleman, 
clad  in  gorgeous  brocade,  an  official,  ])er- 
hai)s,  since  he  had  all  the  marks  of  wealth 
and  ])Osition.  As  we  ran  past  into  the 
space  opened  for  hira.  the  yoxing  official 
leaned  forward  and  shouted  some  insult 
into  Kwong's  ear,  and  Kwong  made  some 
furious  retort.  Instantly  the  young  of- 
ficial jumi)ed  from  his  jinrikisha,  dashed 
up  to  Kwong,  and  .struck  him  between  the 
eyes.  Poor  little  Kwong  staggered  and 
dropt  the  shafts,  and  I  leapt  out  and 
caught  the  wrists  of  the  young  gentle- 
man just  as  he  Avas  aiming  another  bloAv 
at  my  iuihap])y  boy.  What  hai)pened".' 
Wliile  1  held  firmly  pinioned  the  haiuls  of  the 
young  gentleman,  Kwong  recoA'ered,  and 
f)roeeede<l  to  deal  the  official  a  series  of 
stunning  blows!  He  .would  have  fallen 
except  for  my  hold  on  his  wrists. 

"Kwong,  stop  it!  Behave  yourself!" 
1  shouted,  and  released  the  official  in  order 
to  seize  Kwong.  A\  hereupon  the  young 
gentleman  i)Ound(d  Kwong  anew.  I  was 
unable  to  hold  the  hands  of  both;  coidd 
seize  only  one  at  a  time,  and  my  jnirt  soon 
resolved  itself  into  i)inioning  one  bellig- 
erent while  the  otiun-  struck  him!  A  silly 
role,  1  must  say.  lmi)artially  holding  up 
first  one,  then  the  otiiur,  for  punishment! 
At  a  modest  estimate,  I  ^houl(l  say  that 
one-half  the  i)o])ulation  of  Peking  swanned 
out  of  adjacent  lanes  and  burrows  to  see 
the  excitem(>nt.  and  aiuid  the  pandemo- 
nium of  yells  1  heard  some  one  shouiiug  in 
English:   'Police  house!"     The  finish  came 

A\h(>n  E 's  boy  came  to  the  rescue  Avitii 

a  hearty  kick  to  the  young  nuiii,  after 
Avhich  tlie  fighters  broke  aAva.v,  atul  cAery 
one  took  to  their  jinrikishas  and  made  oft' 
with  all  siK>ed. 

1 1  was  too  much .     To  go  out  ou  a  peaceful 
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THE  weight  of  the  Oakland  Sen- 
sible Six  Touring  Car  is  2,130 
pounds.  Every  pound  of  this  weight 
has  been  engineered  into  the  car  for  a 
particular  function — not  an  ounce  of 
it  is  superfluous  burden.  The  standard 
44-horsepower  overhead- valve  Oakland 
engine  accordingly  is  disencumbered 
of  any  unnecessary  handicap  upon 
either  its  energy,  its  agility  or  its  econ- 
omy. Serving  under  thus  favorable 
circumstances,  it  gives  the  Oakland 
car  a  capacity  for  competent  and  reli- 
able performance  that  is  not  exceeded 
in  any  automobile  manufactured. 


The  Oakland  Sensible  Six  Tonring  Car  is  exceedingly  convenient 
and  roomy,  having  a  full  106  inches  of  body  length.  Oakland  owners 
regularly  report  mileages  of  from  18  to  £5  per  gallon  of  gasoline, 
and  from  8.000  to  12.000  on  tires. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,   Pontiac,  Mich. 

Touring  Car,  $1075;  Roadster,  $1075;  Sedan,  $1650;  Coup^,  $1650 
F.  O.  B.  Pontiac,  Mich.  Additional  for  wire  wheel  equipment,  $75.00 
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WDC 

TRIANGLE 

THEGENUINE    BAK ELITE 


P#p   U  S   P»t  0(( 


FOR  men  who  want  a  distinctive  kind  of  bit 
we  make  the  WDC  Triangle  pipe — a  WDC 
pipe  with  a  mouthpiece  of  genuine  BakeHte. 

Bakelite  has  the  beautiful  amber  color  and 
possesses  a  rich  lustrous  transparency  and  an 
unequalled  brilliancy. 

For  pipe  stems  and  cigar  holders  there  is  no 
better  substance  known  to  science  than  Bakelite. 
It  has  all  the  advantages  of  natural  amber,  but 
none  of  its  failings.  It  is  tasteless,  odorless  and 
non-inflammable.  Then,  too,  it  is  more  dura- 
ble than  amber. 

Like  all  pipes  bearing  the  WDC  trade  mark 
the  bowls  of  W  D  C  Triangle  pipes  are  genuine 
French  briar,  specially  Demuth  seasoned  and 
guaranteed  against  cracking  or  burning  through. 

All  good  dealers  can  show  you  some  dis- 
tinctive shapes  in  W  D  C  Triangle  pipes  at 
$1.00  and  up.  Also  cigar  holders,  at  50c  and  up, 
in  many  distinctiv'e  styles. 


Wm.  demuth    8t   CO..  NEW  VORK 


^5^ 


WORLDS   LARGEST   PfPE   MANUFACTURERS 


sliojiping  oxpoilition,  and  bppome  involved 
in  a  frte-for-all  fig:ht!  Some  one  of  us 
lost  face  by  that  episode,  whether  the 
official,  Kwong,  or  myself  I'm  not  sure. 
There  wasn't  much  prestige  to  the  whole 
thing.  Just  one  fact  stands  out  clearly 
amid  that  maze  of  swift  events.  At  the 
end  of  the  street,  about  fifty  feet  beyond 
that  wild  mob,  stood  a  Chinese  policeman. 
One  hasty  look  he  gave  to  the  affair,  and 
seeing  that  some  foreign  ladies  were  in- 
■\ohed,  he  decided  to  keep  out  of  it.  He 
kept  his  l^ack  turned  the  entire  time,  with 
his  hands  liglit  iu  the  pockets  of  his 
])added  trousers. 

^Vn  exciting  little  adventiire  such,  as  that 
just  descril)ed  did  not  les.sen  their  desire 
for  shopping,  however.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  have  added  zest  to  it.  and  ex- 
peditious w(To  made  dail%%  resulting  in 
theii"  becoming  thoroughry  acquainted  with 
the  city.  The  author  says  they  knew 
Avhere  all  the  anti(iue-sho})s  were  located, 
as  well  as  all  the  pawnsliips.  the  Thieves' 
Alarket,  and  all  the  A'arious  bazaars.  The\- 
learned  all  about  the  different  bargain 
days  and  frequently  picked  up  things  that 
were  I'eal  finds.  Then  on  days  when  they 
stayed  at  home,  dealers  of  various  lands 
came  to  their  door  oft'ering  their  wares. 
One  of  these  is  descril^ed : 

The  most  irresistible  of  all  these  dealers 
is  "Tiffany"  (Chinese  name  has  given 
way  to  this  nickname,  which  is  solemnly 
printed  on  his  card),  dealer  in  jewels  and 
jade,  a  giant  Chinese  about  six  feet  tall, 
Aveighing  some  tlu-ee  hundred  pounds,  with 
the  smiling,  innocent  face  of  a  tliree-foot 
child!  When  Tiffany  enters  the  room 
and  squats  down  OAer  his  blue  bimdle, 
his  knees  spread  out.  he  looks  like  a  wide, 
Idue  elephant,  and  there  is  no  refusing  his 
bland,  smiling,  upturned  face,  his  gentle, 
"No  buy.  Just  look-see."  Then  from 
the  bundle  come  strings  of  pearls,  trans- 
lucent jade  of  "number-one"  quality, 
snuff-liottles  fit  for  a  museum.  The  only 
way  of  getting  rid  of  him  is  to  teU  him 
that  a  new  American  lady  has  just  arriAed 
on  the  floor  below,  av hereupon  he  gathers 
up  his  treasures  and  goes  in  search  of  her! 
His  method  of  gaining  admittance  to  oiu- 
i-oom  is  ingenious.  A  gentle  knock,  and 
we  open  to  find  the  doorway  suffused  by 
Tiffany.  ^ 

"No  Tv'ant  things  to-day,  Mr.  Tiffany. 
No  can  buy." 

To  whfch  comes  tin;  pleasant  replj*: 
"  Xo  Avant  Mi.ssy  buy.  Come  bring  ISIissy 
cumshaw." 

A  slender  hand  slips. around  the  open 
door,  against  one  side  of  which  I  press  my 
knee  while  he  braces  a  huge  foot  against 
the  otlK'r,  and  in  the  hand  lies  a  red 
leatluT  box  painted  with  flowers  and 
dragons.  "Present  for  Missy;  cumsluiAv," 
says  the  pleasant  Aoice,  and  Avhat  can  aou 
do?  "Ainelif  u  lady  you  say  down 
stair,  she  buy  lu-ai)  pearls,  so  I  bring  AIiss\- 
cumshaw."  \>  luieupon  in  he  comes,  Avith 
his  graliliide  i'or  the  American  lady,  his 
bargains,  his  w  heedling,  and  Ave  are  lost! 

After  some  weeks  of  this — Tiffan.A-  and 
others,  and  our  oaau  excursions — our  room 
becanui  a  veritable  curio-shop,  and  our 
ctnios  were  so  OAerlaid  with  spring  dust 
which  the  "boys"  had  failed  to  remove 
that  we  called  in  a  packer  one  day,  had 
everything  boxed,  and  resoh'ed  to  buy 
nothing  more. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Reiuscb,  the 
American    2^Iiuister,    it    was    arranged    to 


M 
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The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 


1 


Just  what  this  Sign  means  to  every  Motorist 

You  have  seen  this  sign.  It  hangs  outside  the  door  of  every 
**]£xi&c'*  Service  Station  from  New  York  to  California,  from 
Maine  to  Texas.  Allow  us  to  tell  you  briefly  just  what  it 
stands  for. 

First  An  honest  deal  and  a  thorough  deal.  The  cornerstone  of 
"}£xi6c**  Service  is  "solving  the  individual  motorist's  indi- 
vidual battery  problems."  No  detail  that  can  help  in  the 
attainment  of  this  end  is  too  much  trouble  for  the  ^^iBxi^c"^ 
Service  man. 

Second     An  impartiality  of  service.     You  do  not  have  to  be  the 
owner  of  an  **)8xi6c"  Battery  in  order  to  benefit  by  **)6xi&C** 

Service.  This  Service  is  thoroughly  equipped  to  care  for,  re- 
pair and  maintain  any  make  of  starting,  lighting  and  ignition 
battery,   as   conscientiously   as   though   it  were   an  *']£xi&C**. 

Third  A  service  that  is  a  real  service.  "jCxibc"  Service  knows  no 
"easy  ways,"  no  "patchy  methods."  It  is  honest,  effective, 
prompt  and  dependable — but  most  of  all  it  is  thorough. 
From  the  simple  testing  to  the  complex  rehabilitation,  it  gives 
the  best  that  is  in  it — 100%  straightforward  knowledge  and 
workmanship. 


Fourth 


y.'Thf  Ciilnl  Ihal    I 
ij  Lnm  inaBox'  } 


The  "jBxi^C**  Battery  is  made  by  the  largest  maker  of 
storage  batteries  in  the  world.  It  is  the  battery,  every 
feature  of  which  is  service  proved  by  long  years  of  practical 
road  work  all  over  the  country — the  "battery  that  costs  most 
to  make  but  least  to  use,"  because  it  is  built  throughout  on  a 
QUALITY  basis. 

There  is  an    "JExiOc"   Battery  for  every  car,  and   '*}£xi&C"  Service 
Stations  are  located  in  principal  cities  and  towns 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERYCO. 

The  largest  maker  of  storage  batteries  in  the  world 
1888  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1919 

New  York        Boston       Chicago       Washington       Denver       San  Francisco       St.  Louis        Cleveland 
Atlanta       Pittsburgh       Minneapolis       Kansas  City       Detroit       Rochester       Toronto 

"3£x(^e".  "5Hv:cap=)Exi6e'-,  "1Ironc^a^=3£xi^e",  '"Cbiiisjexibc  ".  "Cbloiit'e  Bccittnulator  ", 

"  "Cuboc  Bccumulator" 

Batteries  are  made  by  this  Company  for  every  storage  battery  purpose 


The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 
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LIGHT^SIX 


119-inch  wheelbase;  50  li.  p.  Studebaker- 
designed  and  Studebaker-built  motor,  with 
two-range  carburetor  and  inipnned  "hot-spot" 
intake  manifold;  genuine  leather  upholster}'; 
Gypsy-type  top  with  bevel  French  plate  glass 
windows  in  rear;  32x4-inch  tires,  safety  tread 
on  rear. 

Studebaker  builds  complete  in  its  own 
factories  practically  every  vital  part  of  the  New 
Studebaker  Cars,  thus  reducing  middlemen's 
profits    to   a    minimum. 


THK  LIGHT-FOUR  THE  LIGHT-SIX 

$1225  $1585 

All  prices   f.  o.  b.    Detroit 


THE  BIG-SIX 
$1985 
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t;ik«  a  tri[)  I\v  doiikoy  to  a  (cinplc  in  tlid 
hills  outside  Pekiiifi'.  Tho  oxoursioii  in- 
volved a  short  joiirii(>y  1\\-  rail  into  the 
country,  and  so  the  author,  drest  in 
khaki,  start<>d  for  the"  railroad  stjition  a 
(■onsideral)hi  titiic  before  tti(!  1r;tin  was 
seheduled  to  h^ave.  She  explains  t  hat  this 
is  lUH'essary  in  China,  on  account  of  certain 
idiosyncrasies  of  Chinese  trains,  which  must 
always  be  taken  into  consideration.  Anionj; 
these  is  a  disposition  to  start  the  train 
whenever  the  truard  thinks  no  more 
passengers  are  coming;',  refjardless  of  what 
hour  ma.A'  have  been  set  foi-  departui'e. 
At  the  station  she  met  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  after  a  half  hour's  ride  t]ie\'  ar- 
rived at  the  place  from  which  they  were  to 
proceed  by  dotdvey.     The  account  goesou: 

Pandemonium  greeted  us  when  we  alight- 
ed on  the  platform  of  a  dusty  little  station 
— a  small  house  solitary  iipon  the  ^ast 
plain.  l*anderaonium  came  from  the  don- 
key-drivers, who  were  expecting  us,  thirty 
or  forty  at  least,  each  one  dragging  forward 
a  reluctant  donkey,  praising  its  merits  and 
himself  as  donkey-driver,  and  disparaging 
all  the  other  donkej's  and  drivers  and  bat- 
tling for  our  helpless  persons.  What 
can  you  do  when  a  towering  coolie  takes  a 
firm  clutch  on  your  arm,  and,  with  an 
equally  firm  grip  on  his  donkey's  bridle, 
drags  you  and  the  donke.>'  together  and  is 
about  to  lift  you  on  the  aniuial's  back 
when  you  are  suddenly  jerked  in  an  op- 
posite direction  by  an  equally  firm  hand 
and  confront  another  stubborn  and  reluc- 
tant donkey  and  are  about  to  be  boosted 
.upon  that  when  you  are  clutched  from  the 
rear  and  meet  a  third  possibility!  Merci- 
fully, our  khaki  clothes  were  new  and 
strong  and  stood  the  jerking  and  hauhng 
without  giving  way  at  a  single  seam.  Out 
of  the  melee  peace  was  finally  restored. 
Some  one  got  me,  and  the  others  also  w^ere 
captured,  the  yells  finally  died  down,  and 
we  set  off  over  the  plains,  aU  mounted  on 
donkeys  much  too  small.  Saddles?  Not 
at  all.  A  square  seat,  about  as  wide  and 
unyielding  as  a  table-top,  was  strapped 
seem'ely  to  each  donkey,  and  to  this 
seat  we  clung,  with  stirrups  dangling  some- 
where out  of  reach,  and  which  could  not 
be  reached  even  by  the  widest  effort  to 
straddle  that  square  wide  pad.  Behind 
each  donkey  ran  its  owner,  flicking  its 
heels  with  a  long-lasht  whip,  urging  it 
to  a  speed  likely  to  pitch  one  off  at  any 
minute. 

Do  you  think  donkeys  are  sure-footed? 
I  had  thought  so  up  to  this  time.  By  no 
means.  These  little  beasts  stumbled  con- 
stantly, their  little  ankles  having  been  so 
strained  by  the  heavy  burdens  they  or- 
dinarily carry  that  they  seemed  to  gi^e 
way  at  every  step.  We  had  eleven  miles 
of  this,  over  a  rough,  uneven  road,  across 
the  dusty  plain,  mounting  gradually 
toward  the  hills  through  loose  and  rolling 
stones.  It  was  a  gray  day.  with  rain 
threatening,  and  when  Ave  finally  reached 
our  temple,  Je  Tai  Ssu,  the  rain  began  in  a 
steady  drizzle,  and  steadily  coutimied. 

The  temple  was  most  interesting.  We 
stiffly  rolled  off  oiu-  donkeys,  and  wandered 
through  the  multitude  of  com-tyards,  in 
and  out  of  the  many  buildings,  filled  with 
fine  carving  and  beaiitiful  color.  A  few 
priests  were  at  hand,  deferential  but  un- 
obtrusive, and  when  we  finally  sat  down  to 
lunch  at  a  big  table  placed  in  the  court- 
yard before  the  main  temple,  they  siu-- 
rounded  us  silentlv,   filled  with  curiositv. 


tr«>e,  which  did  something.  l)ut  nol  imich, 
to  sheltfT  us  from  the  rain  that  fell 
during  the  meal,  dripping  through  the  bare 
bran(^h(vs.  Below  us  spread  a  nuignificent 
vista  of  more  hills,  a  great,  far-reaching 
panoranui,  with  tlu<  old  Summer  I'alace 
in  the  distance.  In  all  direc^tions  we  could 
see  l(>mples  ])ercliing  on  the  distant  hills  — 
temples  which  are  no  long(<r  used  as  such, 
but  are  the  summer  homes  of  the  fon^ign 
residents  of  Peking.  They  went  all  imint- 
ed  out  to  us.  Over  yonder  was  Mr. 
So-and-so's,  all  occupied  during  the  sum- 
mer Ttif)nths  by  fontigners  who  (escape  from 
Peking  in  the  hot  weather.  At  once  we 
became  fired  with  a  clesire  to  rent  one,  too. 
Thirty  Mexican  dollars  a  season,  a  hundred 
Mexican  dollars  a  year;  not  exorbitant, 
surely! 

Besides  the  priests,  the  pariah  dogs,  or 
"wonks,"  watched  oiu*  meal  with  intense 
interest.  They  stood  hy  in  a  silent  circle, 
monks  and  wonks,  and  our  ga\'  tiffin  pro- 
ceeded undisturbed  except  by  the  pattering 
rain.  But  the  rain  was  increasing  in  vio- 
lence, so  we  left  soon  after  the  meal,  and 
it  was  far  from  eas>-  to  straddle  our  donkeys 
again  and  retrace  our  way  across  the  stones 
and  sand.  From  time  to  time  we  dis- 
mounted and  tried  to  walk,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with  our  galloping 
animals,  eager  to  return  home.  Time  was 
pressing,  so  we  W'ere  finally  obliged  to  ride, 
becoming  stiffer  and  sorer  every  minute. 
In  single  file  as  we  had  come,  we  made 
our  way  back.  Presently  I  heard  a  sort 
of  flumping  sound  behind  me,  and  I  turned, 

to  see  E and  her  donkey  lying  side  by 

side  in  the  road,  motionless.  Dr.  Reinseh 
jumped  off  his  animal,  I  rolled  off  mine,  and 
w^e  both  ran  back  to  the  liundles  of  khaki 
and  fm*  lying  together  at  full  length. 

'"Are  you  hurt?"  I  asked  anxiously. 

"Mercy,  no!" replied  E -,  contentedly. 

"Leave  me  alone!  Most  comfortable 
position  I've  been  in  all  day!" 

The  next  episode  related  is  that  describ- 
ing the  meeting  of  several  Americans, 
among  them  the  author,  with  the  President 
of  China.  Li  Yuan  Hung.  The  arrange- 
ments were  made  through  the  American 
Minister,  and  on  a  windy  March  day,  in 
the  midst  of  what  she  describes  as  a  classic 
dust-storm,  the\-  went  to  the  President's 
palace.     What  followed  is  thus  set  out: 

The  grounds  of  this  palace  presented  a 
much  better  ai)pearance  than  anything  we 
had  seen  in  Peking.  The  roads  Avere 
newly  swept,  and  everything  was  very 
neat  and  clean  and  orderly,  tho  bare.  The 
lawns,  if  such  they  could  be  called,  were 
as  arid  and  grassless  as  the  gi-eat  plains  of 
Chile.  We  arrived  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore foxu",  and  descended  from  oiu-  vehicles, 
grand  and  otherwise,  and  then  a  cleaning- 
up  process  took  place.  Dusty  shoes  were 
brushed  off  with  handkerchiefs,  dusty 
coats  slapped  and  patted,  wind-blown  hair 
rearranged,  dust  cleaned  out  from  the 
corners  of  eyes,  and  powder-papers  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  among  the  women. 
One  lady  remarked  cheerfully:  "Well,  we 
sm-ely  don't  look  very  nifty  to  meet  the 
President,"  but  we  made  ourselves  as 
"nifty"  as  we  could  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, standing  together  in  a  laughing  gi'oup 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  palace  and  asking 
one  another  if  we'd  do.  I  remember  that 
once,  years  ago.  when  I  was  liA-ing  in  the 
Ijatin  Quarter,  some  of  us  Avent  oA'er  to  a 
tea  on  "the  other  side."  and.  before  puUing 
the  door-bell,  we  stood  first  on  one  foot 
and  then  on  the  other,  polishing  our  dusty 
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'There  is  no  legacy  so  rich  as  honesty" 

—All's  Hell  Tluil  Ends  Well 

WITH  entire  sin- 
cerity I  can  say 
that  I  believe  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  those  by 
whom  this  company  has 
been  built  up  has  been 
Honesty,  of  purpose  and 
of  endeavor.  Honesty  in 
design  and  production, 
that  each  article  shall  be 
right  for  its  purpose. 
Honesty  in  representa- 
tion, that  the  buyer  shall 
not  be  misled.  Honesty 
in  pricing,  that  quality 
shall  not  be  sacrificed  to 
cheapness.  Honesty  in 
all  relations,  with  em- 
ployees, customers  and 
the  public. 

While  it  is  true  that 
this  business  has  grown 
because  it  has  prospered, 
it  is  equally  true  that  it 
has  prospered  because  it 
has  grown. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 


Some  Vale  Products 


This  statement  by 
the  Company  V  Chair- 
man, forms  the  con- 
cluding page  in  a  Semi- 
centennial booklet  just 
published. 

A  copy  "will  be  sent 
to  you  free^  upon  re- 
quest. 


Yale 
Padlock: 


Yale  Cylinder  Nighl  Lalelies 


The  Yale  &Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East 40h Street. New YorlcCity 

Ghicago  Office:  77  East  Lake  Street  • 

CanadiaTTYale  &-Towne  Ltd..  StjCatharines.Ontarin 
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If  You  Brush  Teeth 

Brush  Them  Well 

.y/<   >riift'mc'}ils  Approved  i>\   Hi^h    Dentnl  Authorities 


\\ 


Don't  Leave  the  Film 


Millions  of  people  who  brush  teeth 
daily  leave  a  tooth-destroying  film. 
They  find  in  time  that  teeth  discolor 
and  decay.  Tartar  forms  on  them, 
perhaps  pyorrhea  starts.  And  they 
wonder  why. 

The  reason  lies  in  a  film — a  slimy, 
clinging  film.  You  can  feel  it  with 
your  tongue.  It  gets  into  crevices, 
hardens  and  stays.  There  the  tooth 
brush  can't  remove  it,  and  the  ordi- 
nary dentifrice  cannot  dissolve  it. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not 
the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Dentists  call  it  "bacterial  plaque," 
because  millions  of  germs  breed  in 


it.  They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea.  Thus  most  tooth 
troubles  are  now  traced  to  that  film. 

Dental  science  has  for  years  sought 
a  way  to  end  that  film.  The  tooth 
brush  had  proved  inadequate.  Tooth 
troubles  constantly  increased.  And 
the  reason  clearly  lay  in  that  film. 

A  new  discovery  has  now  solved 
this  greatest  of  tooth  problems.  That 
film  can  now  be  efficiently  combated. 
Able  authorities  have  proved  the  facts 
by  scientific  tests.  Leading  dentists 
all  over  America  are  now  urging  its 
adoption. 

Now  this  method  is  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  to 
let  all  people  prove  it  quickly  we  are 
offering  a  free  ten-day  test. 


See  the  Difference 


Ask  us  for  this  trial  tube,  then  see  for 
yourself  the  difference  between  old  methods 
and  the  new.     It  will  be  a  revelation. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis- 
solve it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

Pepsin  alone  is  inert.  It  must  be  activated, 
and  the  usual  method  is  an  acid  harmful  to 
the  teeth.  So  pepsin  long  seemed  barred. 
But  now  a  harmless  activating  method  has 
been  found.  Five  governments  have  already 
granted  patents.  It  is  that  method,  used  in 
Pepsodent,  which  opens  up  this  new  teeth 
cleaning  era. 


Dentists  and  Scientists  are  now  using 
Pepsodent — many  thousands  of  them.  At 
least  a  million  careful  people  have  adopted 
it  already.  It  is  time  that  you  knew  what 
it  means  to  you  and  what  it  means  to  yours. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube.  Use 
it  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  slimy  film.  See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as 
the  fixed  film  disappears. 

Watch  the  results  for  ten  days.  Read  the 
reasons  in  the  book  we  send  Then  decide 
for  yourself  about  this  new  way  of  teeth 
cleaning. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Ten  -  Day    Tube    Free 


THE  PEPSODENT  CO., 
Dept.  542,   1104  S.  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago.  111. 
Mail  Ten-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name    . 

Address  


^^^    M^HBi^^^^^^^^^        PAT.  OFF.       I 

FgpsQdgm 


REG  us 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  paste  based  on'actlvated 
pepsin.  An  efficient  film  combatant,  now 
endorsed  by  dentists  everywhere  and 
sold  by  druggists  in  large  tubes. 
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«loiug  \\w  saint!  ikiiifi;  before  niet^tiug  the 
1 'resident  of  China! 

We  got  clean  at  last,  and  then  soberly 
marched  round  the  corner  of  the  building 
and  presented  ourselves  in  the  anteroom 
of  Ihe  jjalace  leading  to  the  President's 
apartments.  Here  we  found  Dr.  Reinsch 
waiting  for  ns,  and  he  sorted  ns  into  groups 
of  eight,  and  left  us  waiting  till  the  summons 
came.  Our  group  of  eight  was  the  first 
to  be  called,  and  Dr.  Reinsch  led  the  way 
with  an  interpreter.  We  passed  out  of  the 
antechaml)er  and  along,  an  oj)en  marble 
corridor  lined  with  Chinese  .soldiers  in 
then-  padded  gray  cotton  uniforms,  who 
stood  at  salute  as  the  American  Minister 
passed.  Immediately  we  found  ourselves 
in  another  room,  i^lainly  furnished,  and 
the  next  moment  were  shaking  hands  with 
an  luiassuming  little  man  clad  in  a  frock- 
coat,  the  President,  Li  Yuan  Hung. 
Through  tlie  interpreter  the  President  ex- 
plained that  he  would  like  us  to  pass  into 
the  room  lieyond,  where  he  coidd  speak 
with  us  on(!  by  one  personally.  He 
waved  his  hand  toward  tlie  other  room, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  we  led  the  way! 
It  all  happened  so  quickly  I  can't  re- 
member; but  somehow  om-  group  seemed 
to  be  waiting  in  the  other  room  when  the 
President  and  Dr.  Heins<'h  aiTi\ed  at  our 
heels  a  second  later.  However,  you  can't 
expect  peoi)le  not  brought  up  in  courts 
to  know  mucli  about  such  things,  and  we 
Avere  probably  flustered,  anyway. 

President  Li,  Dr.  Reinsch,  and  the  in- 
terpreter stood  together,  while  we  arranged 
ourselves  in  a  semicircle  round  them,  and 
then  Dr.  Reinsch  presented  each  one  of  us 
in  turn,  explained  who  each  one  was,  or 
what  he  or  she  represented  or  had  been 
doing.  He  began  with  the  Aliens — told 
who  Mr.  Allen  was,  what  big  American 
interests  he. represented,  why  he  had  come 
out  to  China,  and  all  about  it.  Then  tlie 
interpreter  repeated  all  this  to  the  President, 
who  meanwhile  .stood  looking  inquiringlx 
at  the  Aliens,  as  did  the  rest  of  us.  When 
the  translation  was  finished,  Li  replied  in 
Chinese;  they  .say  h(>  can  speak  English. 
but  imperfectly,  and  he  did  not  attempt 
it.  "When  quality  meets  comi)liments 
pass."  Dr.  Reinsch  said  all  manner  of 
nice  things  about  the  Aliens  and  China, 
and  the  President  said  all  sorts  of  nice 
things  about  the  Aliens  and  America,  and 
it  all  took  .some  time,  just  disposing  of  the 
first  two  of  our  party.  Meanwhile,  two 
servants  came  in  with  a  tray  of  champagne 
and  plates  of  cakes,  and  we  all  stood  witli 
a  glass  in  one  hand  and  a  cake  in  the  other, 
waiting  to  see  what  ]\[r.  Allen  would  do 
when  the  President  finished  telling  him 
how  glad  he  was  he  had  come  to  (^hina. 
Mr.  Allen  rose  to  it,  however,  in  a  happ\ 
little  speech,  saying  that  it  wa.s  a  privilege, 
and  so  on. 

Tln^n  came  our  luin.  We  were  anx- 
iously wondering  what  Dr.  Reinsch  could 
find  to  say  about  us  two,  having  com- 
mitted himself  by  introducing  the  whole 
gi-oup  at  one  swoop  as  "repr(>sentati\e 
Americans."  However,  we  were  both  ex- 
ceedingly i)leased,  too,  apparently,  for  he 
rei)lied  that  he  was  glad  we  were  like  that. 
So  it  continued  all  round  the  circh*.  and  we 
felt  ( xactly  as  if  it  were  the  Day  of  .Judg- 
ment and  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  were 
being  re\(aled:  we  thought  we  knew  our 
friends  ])retty  well,  and  all  about  them: 
yet  we  hung  with  bated  breath  u))on  Dr. 
Reinsch's  introduction  or  send-off!  And 
we  had  ne\('r  understood  the  meaning  of 
"true  oriental  politeness"  until  we  heard 
llie  President's  gracious,  courteous  wel- 
i-oiiie    in    re^^lw      We   stood    directlv  oppo- 
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ampionfej^- 


Rigid  Inspection  Insures  Dependability 


CHAMH 

X 


AFTER  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
Jr\.  have  successfully  gone  througii 
all  the  severe  tests,  such  as  the  "Air 
Test"  and  the  "Shock  Test"  that 
show  them  to  be  100%  leak-proof 
and  100%  in  durabilit)' — 

Then  comes  the  rigid  final  inspec- 
tion ! 

Long  trained  experts  go  over  the 
plugs  to  make  sure  that  every  detail  is 
right,  and  that  there  are  no  imper- 
fections. 

The  skill  and  pains  taken  in  this 
final  inspection  are  characteristic  of 
the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  made  and 
tested. 


This  care  and  thoroughness, 
coupled  with  our  famous  No.  3450 
Champion  Insulator  and  our  patent- 
ed asbestos  gasket  construction,  are 
responsible  for  the  better  performance 
of  Champion  Spark  Plugs  as  com- 
pared to  other  plugs  and  their  greater 
resisting  power  to  temperature 
changes  and  to  shock  and  vibration. 

An  increasing  number  of  car  owners 
continue  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  in- 
sisting upon  the  spark  plug  with  the 
name  "Champion"  on  the  Insulator 
and  the  world  trade-mark  on  the 
box.  This  is  your  safe  way  to  avoid 
substitutes. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion   Spmrk  Plug  Company,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


Champion  X 
For  Ford  Cars 
A19,  Price    90c 
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ROLLER    BEARINGS 


Advance-Rumely  Company 
Acme  Harvester  Company 
Allied  Tractor  Company 
Allls-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
American  Tractor  Corp. 
American  Engine  &  Tractor 

Company 
Appleton  Mfg.  Co. 
Associated  Mfrs.  Co. 
F.  C.  Austin  Co.,  Inc. 
Aultman-Taylor  Mach.  Co. 
Automotive  Parts  Company 
Avery  Company 
Baldwin  Manufacturing  Co. 
Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 
Belt-Rail  Tractor  Company 
Bethlehem  Motors  Co. 
C  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 
Boring  Tractor  Company 
The  Buckeye  Mfg.  Co. 
Bull  Tractor  Company 
Hardy  W.  Campbell  Co. 
J   I.  Case  Threshing  Mach. 

Company 
Chase  Motor  Truck  Co 
Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 
Coleman  Tractor  Corp. 
Columbus  Tractor  Co. 
Common  Sense  Gas  Tractor 

Company 
JJauch  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dayton-Dlck  Company 
Deere  &  Company 
G   I.  Dill  Tractor  &  Mfg. 

Company 
P.  J.  Downes  Company 
Dunning  4  Erich  Harvester 

Company 
Eagle  Mfg.  Company 
Electric  Wheel  Company 
Elgin  Tractor  Corp. 
Emerson-Brantlngham  Co. 
KiiKle  Aircraft  Company 
Empire  Truck  &  Tractor  Co. 
A.  B.  Karquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 
Ecdcral  Tractor  Company 
Henry  Ford  &  Son  Co.,  Inc. 
Foot  Bro.s.  Gear  <St  Mach.  Co. 
Frick  Company,  Inc. 
Wm.  Galloway  Company 
Gehl  Brothers 

A .  L.  Gill  Agricultural  Works 
Glle  Tractor  &  Engine  Co. 
Goodwin  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Gould-Shaplcy  &  Mulr  Co. 

Ltd. 
<:raln  Belt  Tractor  Co. 
<;rand  Detour  Plow  Co. 
<;ray  Tractor  Co.,  Inc. 
Hart-Parr  Company 
Hamilton  Gear  &  Mach.  Co. 
Hr-ioM  Tiller  &  Tractor 

Corporation 


I<a  Porte,  Ind. 
Peoria,  III. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Peoria,  III. 

Charles  City,  Iowa 
Batavla,  111. 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
Chicago,  III. 
Mansfield,  Ohio 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Peoria,  III. 
Sparta,  Mich. 
San  Jose,  Cal 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
>San  Leandro,  Cal. 
Rockford,  III. 
Anderson,  Ind. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oakland,  Gal. 

Racine,  Wis. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Quincy,  III. 
Mollne,  111. 

Uarrlsburg,  Ark. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Harrington,  Wash. 
Appleton,  Wis. 
Quincy,  III. 
PIqua,  Ohio 
Rockford,  III. 
Nlles.  Ohio 
Windsor,  Ont.,  Can. 
York,  Pa. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dearborn,  Mich. 
Chicago,  III. 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
West  Bend,  Wis. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Ludlngton,  Mich. 
Chicago,  111. 

Brantford.  Ont., Can. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dixon,  III. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Charles  City,  Iowa 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 


114  Farm  Machinery 
Manufaclurers  agree 
on  this  Bearing. 

The  best  possible  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  tractor  and 
farm  machinery  manufacturers  agree  on 
the  use  of  this  bearing  in  their  machines. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  eliminate  fric- 
tion, save  fiiel,  cut  the  cost  of  upkeep, 
prevent  harmful  wear  on  shafts  and 
axles,  save  much  valuable  time  ordi- 
narily spent  in  oiling  and  add  greatly 
to  the  dependability  and  life  of  the 
machine   in  which   they  are  installed. 

They  never  require  adjustment— and 
yet  they  outlast  the  machine  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  are  now  stand- 
ard equipment  on  tractors,  threshers, 
grain  binders,  plows  and  other  farm 
machinery. 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

Tractor  Bearings  Division 
Chicago 


Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works 
Hollls  Tractor  Company 
Hochanamer  Alfalfa  Mill  Co. 
Hofz  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co. 
Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 

Huber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Illinois  Tractor  Company 

Interstate  Tractor  Co. 

Jollet  Oil  Tractor  Co. 

J.  T.  Tractor  Company 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co. 

Kardell  Tractor  &  Truck  Co. 

Kennlson  Mfg.  Co. 

Kinnard  4  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

Knickerbocker  Motors,  Inc. 

La  Crosse  Tractor  Co. 

Homer  Laughlln  Eng.  Corp. 

John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

Lenox  Motor  Car  Co. 

Liberty  Tractor  Co. 

Little  Giant  Company 

Lombard  Auto  Tractor 
Truck  Corporation 

Maxim  Munitions  Corp. 

MacDonald  Thresher  Co. 

Midget  Tractor  Company 

Midwest  Engine  Co. 

Minneapolis  .Steel  &  Mach. 
Company 

Mollne  Plow  Company 

Monarch  Tractor  Co. 

Nllson  Tractor  Company 

Northwest  Harvester  Co. 

R.  D.  Nutall  Company 

Parrett  Tractor  Co. 

Pence  Automobile  Co. 

Reed  Foundry  A  Mach.  Co. 

Robb  Eng.  Works.  Ltd. 
.Sampson  Tractor  Co. 
.Scientific  Farm  Mach.  Co. 
Shelby  Tractor  &  Truck  Co. 
Simplex  Tractor  Company 
Strlte  Tractor  Company 
Southwestern  Eng.  Co. 
Stinson  Tractor  Company 
Topp-Stewart  Company 
Toro  Motor  Company 
Traction  Engine  Co. 
Trenam  Tractor  Co.,  Inc. 
Turner  Manufacturing 

Company 
Union  Tool  Company 
Velle  Motors  Corp. 
Victory  Tractor  Co. 
Walils  Tractor  Co. 
Waterloo  Gasoline  Eng.  Co. 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co. 
Wichita  Tractor  Company 
Wisconsin  Farm  Tractor  Co. 
Wolverine  Tractor  Company 
Yuba  Manufacturing  Co. 


Sunnyvale,  Cal. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Pueblo,  Col. 
Fremont,  Ohio 
Peoria,  HI.,  and 
Stockton,  Cal." 
Marlon,  Ohio 
Bloomlngton,  III. 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
Jollet,  HI. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Solomon,  Kan. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  York  City 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
New  Holstein,  Wis. 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mankato,  Minn. 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Stratford,  Can. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mollne,  HI. 
Watertown,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Spokane,  Wash, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chicago,  111. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Amherst,  N.  S.,  Can. 
Janesvllle,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Shelby.  Ohio 
Cleveland.  Ohio 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Culver  City,  Cal. 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 
('llntonvllle.  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Boyne  City,  Mich. 
Stevens  Point.  Wis. 
Port  Washington, 

Wis. 
Torrence.  Cal. 
Mollne.  III. 
Greensburg,  Ind, 
Racine,  Wis. 
Waterloo,  lows 
Akron.  Ohio 
Wichita.  Kan. 
Sauk  City,  Wis. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Marysvllle,  Cal. 


Motor  BearinKs  Division, 
Detroit 


Industrial  Bearings  Dlv<. 
New  York 
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observe  him  closely — a  short,  thick-set  man 
with  a  small  mustciche,  much  darker  tiiau 
the  usual  Cliiueso  tyi)e,  owing  to  his 
heritage  of  Sianu'se  blood. 

Then  we  committed  a  great  gaffe!  When 

the   Aliens   and    E and    I    had    been 

safely  disposed  of,  and  the  introductions 
and  interpretations  were  being  directed 
toward  the  other  four  members  of  the  party, 
we  drank  our  champagne — wo  four,  the 
Aliens  and  ourselves!  1  think  it  was  be- 
cause we  did  not  know  what  else  to  do 
with  it,  having  stood  stiffly  at  attention  for 
some  twenty  minutes,  trying  to  balance 
a  very  full  glass  in  one  hand,  and  conscious 
that  the  sugary  cake  in  the  other  was  fast 
melting.  Anywaj%  we  emptied  our  glasses, 
and  set  them  down  on  a  table  behind  us, 
and  ate  the  cakes  as  well.  Then,  to  our 
horror.  Dr.  Reinseh  summed  us  all  up 
again,  collectively,  in  a  graceful  little 
speech,  and  the  President  raised  his  glass, 
and,  bowing,  drank  our  health.     I  heard 

E whisper,      "The     glasses,     quick! 

quick!"  and  the  Aliens  and  she  and  I 
hastily  groped  backward  for  the  empty 
glasses  on  the  table  behind  us,  and  drained 
the  few  remaining  drops  with  what  manners 
we  could  muster.  After  which  we  aU 
shook  hands  with  the  President  again,  and 
filed  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  anteroom  the  rest  of  the  party 
crowded  round  us,  asking  for  tips.  We 
had  two  big  ones  to  offer:  Don't  lead  the 
way  for  the  President  of  China,  and  don't 
touch  your  glasses  tiU  he  raises  his ! 


EVEN  THE  CARTOONISTS  WERE  MO- 
BILIZED —  The  cartoonists,  also,  were 
mobilized  during  the  war,  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  "Bureau  of  Car- 
toons," which  was  started  by  George  J. 
Hecht,  of  New  York  City,  and  taken  over 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
While  Mr.  Hoover's  justly  celebrated 
bureau  was  telling  everybody  what  to  eat, 
Mr.  Hecht's  was  telling  the  cartoonists 
what  to  draw.  The  last  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  for  Cartoonists,  the  Bureau's  pub- 
lication, contains  a  foreword  from  General 
Pershing  addrest  "To  the  Cartoonists  of 
America,"  and  couched  in  these  compli- 
mentary terms: 

Americans  individually  and  as  groups 
have  met  their  new  duties  in  fine  spirit  and 
intelligence,  and  this  has  been  particularly 
true  of  your  talented  craft.  Your  work  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
creating  and  sustaining  that  resolute  popular 
opinion  which  is  now  the  voice  of  America. 
You  have  given  unvarying  loyalty  and  a 
lot  of  hard  work  to  our  Government  and 
to  ouLr  armed  forces. 

Speaking  for  the  Army  in  France,  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  have  made  us  alter- 
nately serious  and  happy,  both  of  which 
are  good  for  us.  Times  without  number 
your  cartoons  have  illustrated,  or  inter- 
preted, or  exposed  policy  or  purpose, 
quicker  and  more  effectively  than  the 
^vritten  word.  You  have  been  ready  with 
the  flash  of  humor  or  the  touch  of  satire 
when  that  was  the  treatment  required. 
You  have  my  envy  because  you  must  have 
such  fine  times  doing  your  work,  especially 
those  of  you  to  whom  the  gods  have 
given  the  blessed  gift  of  humor. 

John  "J.  Pershing. 


Farm- Work. — Farmer — "  Do  you  want 
a  job  diggin'  potatoes?  " 

Tired  Tim — "  Yes,  provided  it's  diggin' 
'em  out  of  gravy." — London  Tit-Bits. 


AMERICANISM  AT  ITS  SOURCE 

{Continued  from  payv  30) 

who  shall  be  intelligent  majorities,  to  bo 
able  to  solve  social  problems  without  re- 
course to  blood  and  iron."  "The  retention 
in  peace  of  the  educiational  bem^fits  secured 
by  the  costliest  of  all  wars,"  remarks  Mr. 
WiUiam  H.  Allen,  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Service,  is  now  the  "im- 
perative duty  of  everybody,  and  it  will  not 
only  fail,  but  it  will  drop  below  the  prewar 
mark  unless  school  superintendents  make 
this  their  chief  business." 

VARYING  VERDICTS  — Of  course,  on 
every  question  wo  find  differences  of 
opinion.  While  the  majority  of  our 
replies  indicate  how  deeply  war  has  imprest 
itself  on  our  education,  we  also  hear  of 
occasional  persons  that  even  war  could 
no^  jar  from  their  routine  of  thought.  A 
New  York  City  teacher,  we  are  inrormed, 
was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Board  of 
Education  for  her  failure  to  assist  in  war- 
activities.  According  to  the  record  she 
offered  the  sincere  defense  that  she  was 
hired  to  teach  Latin,  and  no  other  duties 
could  be  required  of  her.  Three  years  ago, 
we  read,  "such  an  idea  was  not  unfamiliar," 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Latin 
teacher  on  trial,  in  all  probability,  parsed 
and  translated,  many  times,  without  once 
comprehending  the  famous  Latin  sentence, 
"  Dnlce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori." 
Also  she  may  by  chance  have  heard  of 
certain  devices  on  the  escutcheon  of 
regiments  of  the  'former  National  Guard, 
such  as  " Defendam"  and  "Pro  Arts  et 
pro  Focis,"  which  the  troops  of  the  Associ- 
ated Powers  translated  into  action  under 
Generalissmo  Foch,  tho  they,  for  the  most 
part,  knew  no  word  of  Latin. 

A  lone  schoolman  from  Maine,  we  are 
advised,  is  glad  the  war-excitement  is  sub- 
siding and  hopes  that  the  craze  for  "a  big 
educational  idea"  will  not  justify  evasion 
of  the  "essentials  of  education,"  for  the 
"best  American  is  made  by  going  through 
the  regular  work  of  the  school-course." 
One  New  York  school  official,  who  possibly 
thinks  in  Russia,  dreads  lest  the  teaching 
of  Americanism  in  our  schools  means 
"playing  with  dynamite."  As  a  common- 
place reminder  to  him,  it  may  be  remarked 
in  parentheses  that  the  American  flag  floats 
'above  every  little  "red  schoolhouse,"  and 
all  large  schools  in  big  cities  of  the  United 
States  on  aU  days  when  classes  are  in 
session,  and  on  national  holidays. 

A  few  seek  to  salve  their  consciences 
by  reporting  an  "American  emphasis" 
on  every  subject  without  changing  the 
course  of  study.  Thus  we  may  expect  as 
a  result  of  the  great  awakening,  American 
algebra,  patriotic  participles,  and  loyalty 
Latin.  Others  have  put  citizenship  classes 
into  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school,  and 
have  let  it  go  at  that.  But  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  high-school  pupils 
never  reach  the  fourth  year;  only  the  ex- 
ceptional citizen  gets  any  high-school 
training  Avhatever.     It  is  not  enough  for  a 


Pipe-Smokers  and 
a  Sense  of  Humor 


Pipe-smokers  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
one  class  of  men  seem  to  have  tluit  sixth 
sense,  highly  valued — a  sense  of  humor. 

A  sense  of  humor  implies  that  a  man  has 
two  well-dcvolopod  liabKs  —  the  habit  of 
thinking  for  liimscif  and  tlie  liabit  of  observ- 
ing tilings  other  people  don't. 

If  a  man  really  thinks  and  observes,  he 
doesn't  take  small  matters  too  tragically.  He 
sees  events  in  their  true  proportions.  Have 
you  ever  hved  witli  a  man  lacking  any  sense 
of  humor?  How  seriously  he  took  himself  I 
Wasn't  he  always  riding  roughshod  over 
everybody,  or  else  feehng  that  nobody  under- 
stood him  ?  And  as  for  any  sympathy — 
bloodless  as  a  cabbage! 

If  he  smokes — well,  you  know  what  hap- 
pens.    Smoking  takes  him  more  among  his 
fellows,  and  they  knock  notions  that  he  is  It, 
or  that  he  is  misunder- 
stood, right   out   of  his 
head. 

It  isn't  the  pipe  and 
tobacco  alone.  It's  mix- 
ing more  among  his  fel- 
lows. But  he  has  to 
smoke  to  speak  their 
language. 

Six  jolly  fellows 
around  the  club  fire- 
place on  a  rainy  day. 
No  one  thinks  of 
caUing  a  man  to 
hght  that  fire.  They 
don't  know  it's  a 
little  cold.  They've 
forgotten  it's  rain- 
ing. They  sit  with 
their  legs  stretched 
out  before  them  on 
the  hearthstone.  They  are  puUing  at  pipes 
which  never  leave  their  mouths  except  every 
now  and  then  when  one  of  them  lazily  tells  a 
story.  The  weather  is  a  trifle  thick  for  golf, 
but  they  aren't  fretting.  They  are  the  pic- 
ture of  comfort.  They  have  a  sense  of  humor 
and  each  is  happily  smoking  the  best  tobacco 
in  the  world. 

What  is  the  best  smoking-tobacco  in  the 
world  ?  Why  the  tobacco  that  just  suits  your 
individual  taste,  of  course.  We  could  say 
Edgeworth,  but  though  many  do,  aU  people 
don't  consider  Edgeworth  the  best. 

However,  we  should  hke  to  have  you  judge 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  tobacco  that  just  suits 
you.  And  we  intend  to  make  it  mighty  easy 
for  you  to  do  just  that. 

Merely  send  us  on  a  postcard  your  name 
and  address,  also  those  of  the  dealer  ypu  call 
on  for  smoking  supplies,  and  we  will  mail  you 
immediately  generous  quantities  of  Edge- 
worth  in  both  forms — Plug  Shce  and  Ready- 
Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into  cakes, 
then  cut  by  sharp  knives  into  very  thin  moist 
slices.  Rub  a  slice  between  the  hands  and  it 
makes  an  average  pipe-load. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  ready  to  pour 
right  from  package  to  pipe.  It  packs  nicely, 
and  burns  evenly  to  the  veiy  bottom,  getting 
better  and  better. 

Both  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  and  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  are  sold  in  various  sizes, 
suited  to  the  needs  and  means  of  all  pur- 
chasers. 

For  the  free  samples,  upon  which  we  request 
your  judgment,  address  Larus&  Brother  Co., 
5  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  \viU  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would 
pay  the  jobber. 
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^RADE  travels  on  good  roads — to 

town  and  from  town.      Every 

good  road  is  a  prosperity   highway. 

Koehring  mixed  concrete  contributes  greater 
strength  to  pavements  and  structures  because  it 
is  the  dominant  strength  concrete.    In  authori- 
tative tests,  Koehring  mixed  concrete  has  been 
shown  to  be  dominantly  strong- 
est— in  some  instances  as  high 
as  31%  stronger  than  other  con- 
crete.   This  is  the  result  of  the 
Koehring  re-mixing  action. 
Contractors  who  own  Koehring 

concrete  mixers  deserve  recognition 
for  the  superior  value  of  their  work. 

ICOEHRING 

Concrete  /fixers 
standardize  concrete 


The  remixing  action,  dis- 
tinctive to  Koehring  concrete 
mixers,  coats  every  fragment  of 
stone,  every  grain  of  sand  thor- 
oughly with  cement  and  prevents 
segregation  of  aggregate  accord- 
ing to  size.  The  concrete  is  uni- 
form to  the  last  shovelful  of  every 
drum  batch — and  the  concrete 
in  your  pavement,  highway  or 
building   will    be    equally    uni- 


form  and  stronger  —  dominant 
strength  concrete. 

The  contractor  equipped 
with  Koehring  concrete  mixers 
puts  the.  utmost  of  concrete 
strength  into  his  work. 

Write  for  Van  Vleck's  Book 
' '  Standardized  Concrete  "  —  an 
epitomized  review  of  scientific 
views  on  the  mixing  of  concrete. 


KOEHRING     MACHINE      COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE,   WISCONSIN 


Contractors  who 

Own   Koohring* 

\    Mixers    have  j 

proved  their 

regard  for 

L  Quality  i 

Concrete; 


school  system,  like  a  college's  maintenance 
of  a  football  eleven  for  its  physical  train- 
ing, to  have  a  course  in  civics  tucked  away 
in  some  corner  of  its  curriculum.  Cities 
such  as  New  York,  Indianapolis,  Columbus, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Charleston,  and  a  great 
mam-  other  cities  r  alize  that  the  com- 
pulsory age,  when  all  must  go  to  school, 
is  the  onlj'  adequate  period  when  the 
duties  of  the  citizen  must  be  emphasized 
above  all  other  themes,  and  to  them  must 
be  given  abundant  time  and  specific  treat- 
ment continuously  through  the  highest 
grade  of  every  school,  elementarj'  and  high. 

CHANGES  DUE  TO  WAR— Affection  for 
traditional  courses  and  ^the  tendency  to 
choose  these  in  keeping  an  old  machine  run- 
ning rather  than  to  plan  a  new  one  lead 
some  correspondents  to  confess  that  they 
do  not  know  exactly  what  to  omit  to  make 
room  for  citizenship,  but,  we  are  told,  the 
number  of  superintendents  who  are  re- 
making the  entire  course  of  study  for  the 
purpose  of  rnteUigently  producing  Amer- 
icans is  remarkable.  That  permanent 
changes  looking  toward  an  emphasis  upon 
Americanism  have  come  upon  the  schools 
is  the  opinion  of  all  the  correspondents. 
The  study  of  German,  surprizing  to  say, 
seems  to  have  gone  for  good.  "We  have 
given  everybodj''  citizenship,"  "we  have 
introduced  a  new  course  which  we  call 
'citizenship,'"  "we  have  a  compulsory 
course  in  Americanism,"  "civic  obligation 
is  now  taught,"  "community  interests  are 
now  studied  regularly,"  such  are  the  state- 
ments repeated  in  letter  after  letter. 
Rockford,  111.,  prints  patriotic  quotations 
on  every  sheet  of  paper  before  issuing  it- 
Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  puts  patriotic 
stickers  into  every  text-book.  Patriotic 
mottoes  are  in  front  of  every  class  in  every 
school  in  the  country.  Every  school, 
everjTvhere,  salutes  the  flag  and  recites  a 
patriotic  pledge  every  daj'.  Principal 
Snyder,  Brooklyn,  introduces  a  special 
daily  course  to  prepare  girls  for  the 
franchise.  The  dreadful  piece-speaking  and 
composition-^\Titing  of  ante-bellum  days 
have  given  way  to  themes  concerned  with 
one's  duty  to  vote,  one's  duty  to  think, 
one's  duty  to  serve.  Biographical  essays 
have  become  attempts  to  teU  what  some 
designated  patriot  did  that  can  be  imi- 
tated by  us  in  these  later  days.  Laws 
for  child-welfare  and  factory  betterment, 
usually  commanding  indifferent  support 
from  other  than  alertly  philanthropic 
societies,  are  studied  and  the  law-makers 
urged  by  school-children's  parents  to  pass 
these  bills.  Biographies  of  great  Ameri- 
cans have  been  introduced  as  texts.  More 
modern  historj'  has  come  in,  in  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

Another  school  innovation  due  to  the 
war  is  the  lo.yalty  pledge  of  teachers  and 
that  of  pupils.  From  among  the  loyalty 
pledges  made  by  teachers  in  some  sections 
we  quote  as  a  sample  that  sent  to  us  by 
Superintendent  Lull,  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.     The   State   Board   of   Education 
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The  Kind  of  Comfort  Europeans  Know 
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MAN  steps  into  a  foreign  car  for 
the  first  time.  If  he  is  an  average 
American  he  has  the  impression  that  he  is 
going  to  sit  high  in  the  car  with  a  tendency 
to  slide  forward  and  shift  sideways. 

Because  he  is  used  to  these  things  in  so 
many  American  cars. 

But  let  him  step  into  the  new  Jordan 
Silhouette.  He  at  once  experiences  the 
kind  of  comfort  that  Europeans  know. 

The  cushions  are  so  low  that  you  lounge 
almost  on  the  floor.  You  sink  down  at  a 
perfect  comfort  angle — conscious  of  no 
effort — no  need  to  brace  yourself. 

Soft  hand-buffed  leather  of  quaint  lustre 
wells  up  around  you.  The  arm  rest  is  in 
just  the  right  position.  Your  knees  are  not 
too  high.  You  have  a  gratifying  sense  of 
riding  in  the  car  and  not  on  top  of  it. 

In  the  deep  tonneau  there  is  a  pleasant 
surprise  for  everyone  who  has  grown 
tired  of  new  fashioned  things  and  craves 
the  old — a  cordovan  leather  boot  and 
saddle  bag — full  of  the  atmosphere  of 
silver  mounted  bridles  and  swanky  puttees 
— with  big  generous  buckles  and  sturdy 


straps.  There  is  a  distinctly  French  at- 
mosphere about  the  whole  car. 

It  is  chic  —  slender — long — graceful — 
ready  to  go.  Both  compartments  are  pro- 
vided with  beautiful  rugs  of  durable 
texture  —  but  velvet  in  feeling. 

The  top  edge  of  the  body  has  been  made 
perfectly  flat— particularly  refreshing  when 
seen  in  a  crowd  of  commonplace  cars. 

There  is  a  Frenchy  angle  at  the  dash — a 
cocky  seat  cowl  —  a  slightly  higher  hood 
with  twenty-nine  slenderlouvers— aslightly 
lower  body  —  built  entirely  of  aluminum. 

Rectangular  mouldings  —  wide  opening 
European  doors — crown  fenders — rattle 
proof  spring  shackles — top  as  carefully  de- 
signed and  fitted  as  a  woman's  gown — and 
equipped  with  plate  glass  rear  vision  light. 

The  chassis,  of  finished  mechanical  excel- 
lence, Includes  all  the  universally  approved 
mechanical  units — and  is  equipped  with  a 
series  of  all-aluminum  custom  style  bodies. 

Optional  colors  Egyptian  Bronze  or  Bur- 
gundy Old  Wine.  The  Silhouette  in  four 
or  seven  passenger. 


JORDAN      MOTOR      CAR      COMPANY,      Cleveland,      Ohio 
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Who  created  the  keys 

to  modern  business? 


c^jje  Business;^ 
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Until    1874  business  was  lashed  to 
a  pen  point. 

Then  what  happened? 

The  first  practical  typewriter 
was  built  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.  It  was  a 
Remington.  Tongue-tied  business 
became  articulate. 

The  first  printing  press  presaged 
the  fall  of  serfdom.  The  first 
typewriter  marked  the  sunrise  of 
business  progress  as  we  know  it. 

Fathered  by  Remington,  new  industries 
were  born. 

The  Hnotype,  father  to  the  modern  news- 
paper, borrowed  generously  from  the  type- 
writer. Adding  machines!  Filing  systems! 
Duplicating  machines!  Accounting  systems! 
Cash  registers  !  Check  protectors  !  They  all 
look  to  Remington  as  their  ancestor — who 
pioneered  the  time-saving  idea  in  business. 

Like  giants  springing  up  over  night,  new 


industries  grew  ^ind  prospered — children  of  the 
typewriter  and  the  U.  S.  Mail. 

Imagine  191 9  business  deprived  of  type- 
writers. 

Later  causes  for  saying 
"Thanks,   Remington!** 

Before  Remington  came,  business  education 
was  not  generally  taught  In  schools.  Today, 
in  the  United  States  about  6,000.  schools  teach 
stenography  and  typewriting.  In  foreign 
countries  the  leading  commercial  schools  are 
Remington  schools — founded  and  conducted  by 
the  Remington  Company. 

Remington  thus  opened  to  women  the  doors 
of  business  life.  In  America  2,000,000  women 
have  thanked  Remington  for  paying  positions 
— for  the  means  to  better  living. 

Modern  business  may  well  thank  Remington 
for  bringing  to  its  service  these  now  Indispen- 
sable forces. 

How  can  the  Remington  Salesman 
help  you  today? 

In  177  American  cities  a  telephone  call  will 
bring  the  Remington  Salesman  to  your  door. 
He  will  come  equipped  with  the  knowledge  to 
solve  any  typing  situation.  Behind  him  stand 
machines  for  every  possible  typing  need.  Your 
problem  may  be  an  important  small  one — 
ribbons  or  carbon.  It  may  be  an  Important 
big  one — a  new  system  of  mechanical  book- 
keeping. Experienced  advice  on  office  prob- 
lems Is  valuable.  Let  the  Remington  Sales- 
man prove  his  counsel  worth  while. 
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Unless  a  Remington  Salesman  has  explained 
to  you  Remington  machines,  you  may  be  miss- 
ing rea/  savings  of  business  time  and  business 
money.      Kor  example: 

(1)  The  Remington  Self-Starter  which  takes 
12  halts  out  of  the  average  business  letter 
and  puts  a  steady  stream  of  "go"  into 
typed  correspondence.  The  Remington 
Salesman  will  demonstrate  time-savings 
which  you  probably  now  consider 
Impossible. 

( 2 )  The  Remington  Key-Set  Tabulator,  which 
makes  the  machine  instantly  adjustable  to 
any  kind  of  tabulating  work.  The 
Remington  Salesman  will  show  you  how 
express  speed  is  supplanting  -stage-coach 
methods  in  all  typing  of  business  forms. 

( 3 )  The    Remington  Accounting  Machine- 
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Wahl  mechanism — which  makes  mechan- 
ical bookkeeping  In  all  of  its  departments 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  Remington 
Salesman  will  explain  how  this  machine 
may  save  more  than  double  Its  cost  In  one 
year — how  it  makes  accounting  error-proof. 


YOUR  business  and  world  business  are 
gathering  headway  for  a  new  forward  sweep. 
The  new  typewriting  needs  of  your  business 
and  world  business  will  continue  to  be  met  and 
anticipated- — by  Remington.  The  Remington 
Salesman  will  continue  to  bring  to  you  the  for- 
ward thought  In  business  typing. 


REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER     COMPANY    •   INCORPORATED 

374  Broadway,  New  York  ^  Bra?iches  Everywhere  J 
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For  your  office 

a  new  wall  finish  called 
Mello-Gloss 

N  a  fit  of  temper,  Jack,  the  office   boy,  throws  a 
bottle  of  ink  at  Sam,  the  porter. 

Sam  dodges  it,  but  your  Mello-Glossed  wall  can't. 
But  it  can  and  does  dodge  the  stain.  A  little  soap 
and  water  next  day  takes  away  every  trace  of  the  ink, 
along  with  several  sundry  markings  and  soilings. 

The  illustration  above  records  just  such  an  actual 
happening.  Dotted  line  shows  where  ink  was.  The 
equally  clean  space  beyond  is  where  the  markings  and 
soilings  were. 

Mello-Gloss  is  a  new  finish  made  particularly  for 
office  and  public  buildings,  where  staining  and  wear 
and  tear  must  be  resisted.  Comes  in  a  can.  Goes  on 
with  a  brush.  Dries  hard.  Can  be  washed  over  and 
over  again.     Costs  but  little  for  the  much  it  does. 

Mellotone  is  our  special,  dull,  velvety  finish  for  walls. 

Mello-Gloss  is  the  new  one  with  the  satiny  sheen. 

Send  for  color  card  and  particulars 


The  Lowe  Bros.  Co       Name  . . . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Address 

'    Kindly  send  me  Circular, 
giving  further  facts  about 

your    new    Mello-Gloss       

Wall  Finish 


^'LowQ  Brothers 


Company 


516  EAST  THIRD  STREET,   DAYTON,   OHIO 

Boston     New  York     Jersey  City     Chicago     Atlanta     Kansas  City     Minneapt 
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prescribed  it.  In  the  presence  of  the  mayor 
and  eight  notaries,  the  teachers  signed  it 
under  oath,  each  signatory  declaring: 

"I,  as  a  teacher  and  citizen,  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  to  the 
American  public-school  system. 

"I  solemnly  promise  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  Nation  and 
State,  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  relating  to  public  education,  and 
the  regulations  and  instructions  of  my 
official  superiors,  and  faithfully  to  carry 
them  out. 

' '  I  further  promise  to"  protect  the  school 
rights  of  my  pupils,  to  conserve  the 
democracy  of  school  citizenship,  to  honor 
public  education  as  a  principle  of  free 
government,  to  respect  the  profession  of 
education  as  public  service,  and  to  observe 
its  ethical  principles  and  rules  of  pro- 
fessional conduct. 

"I  pledge  myself  to  neglect  no  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  the  children  committed 
to  my  care  loyalty  to  Nation  and  State, 
honor  to  the  flag,  obedience  to  law  and 
Govermnent,  respect  for  pubUc  servants 
entrusted  for  the  time  being  with  the 
functions  of  government,  faith  in  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  fealty  to  the  civic  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equal  rights,  and  human 
brotherhood,  and  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  render  service  for  the  common  welfare. 

"I  shall  endeavor  to  exemplify  in  my 
own  life  and  conduct  in  and  out  of  school 
the  social  virtues  of  fairness,  kindliness, 
and  service  as  ideals  of  good  citizenship. 

"I  aflfirm,  in  recognition  of  my  official 
obligation,  that,  tho  as  a  citizen  I  have  the 
right  of  personal  opinion,  as  a  teacher  of 
the  public's  children  •  I  have  no  right, 
either  in  school  hours  or  in  the  presence  of 
my  pupils  out  of  school  hours,  to  express 
opinions  that  conflict  with  honor  to  country, 
loyalty  to  American  ideals,  and  obedience 
to  and  respect  for  the  laws  of  Nation 
and  State. 

"In  all  this  I  pledge  my  sacred  honor 
and  subscribe  to  a  solemn  oath  that  I  will 
faithfully  perform  to  the  best  of  my 
abiUty  all  the  duties  of  the  office  of  teacher 
in  the  public  schools." 

Again,  we  meet  with  various  forms  of 
pledges  designed  to  confirm  the  loyalty  of 
pupils.  Miss  Alice  Howard  Spaulding, 
of  the  Brookline  (Mass.)  High  School,  has 
drafted  a  pledge  which  was  to  be  repeated 
in  concert  at  each  meeting  of  a  student 
league  for  public  service.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

"Because  I  believe  that  the  ideals  of 
democracy  are  right;  that  every  man  is 
personally  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  ideals;  that  every  man  is  under 
obligation  to  render  public  service;  that 
every  man  is  in  duty  bound  to  train  him- 
self to  this  end: 

"Therefore,  I  pledge  myself  to  prepare 
myself  for  service  to  my  country  and 
humanity  by  attending  school  regularly 
and  devoting  myself  to  my  studies;  by 
upholding  the  standards  of  the  school  and 
supporting  its  activities  with  enthusiasm; 
by  seeldng  tho  occupation — intellectual, 
artistic,  economic,  or  ethical — for  which 
1  am  most  suited,  and  by  endeavoring  to 
excel  in  it;  by  cooperating  in  every  possi- 
ble way  with  those  who  are  striving  for 
honest  business,  clean  politics,  wholesome 
society,  and  progressive  government;  by 
carrying  out  in  my  own  life  the  principles 
of  honesty,  loyalty,  and  service." 

We    are    further    informed    that    Miss 


Spaulding  is  organizing  a  Statc-wido 
American  League  in  Massachusetts,  which 
is  to  include  all  high  schools  and  academies. 
In  New  York  City,  Cleveland,  and  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  special  officers  are  occupied 
in  formulating  and  supervising  courses  of 
instruction  in  Americanism  throughout  the 
entire  school  system.  Some  superinten- 
dents issue  lesson  outlines  on  patriotism 
with  lists  of  books  and  magazine  articles 
on  subjects  important  to  the  citizen. 
Others  gather  their  teachers  together  each 
week  to  talk  with  them  on  the  duties  of 
the  citizen,  and  the  subject  of  this  talk  is 
carried  by  the  teachers  to  the  children. 

WHY  AMERICANISM  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS — The  necessity  for  inculcating 
Americanism  in  the  schools  is  verj'  generally 
admitted.  Thus  we  hear  from  Principal 
Lewis,  of  William  Penn  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  that  "the  main  thing  a 
public  school  should  do  is  to  gi^'e  its  mem- 
bers an  abiding  consciousness  of  what  is 
right  and  proper  for  a  citizen  to  be;  a 
habitual  will  to  do  Avhat  it  is  right  and 
proper  for  a  citizen  to  do.  Unless  the 
school  exemplifies  Americanism  at  its 
source,  and  is  a  seed-bed  and  nurserj-  of  de- 
mocracy, why  should  democraoj-  support 
it? '"  Superintendent  Keating,  Pueblo,  Col., 
is  sure  that  "every  one  responsible  for  any 
part  of  a  public  school  must  hear  the  cry- 
ing "need  for  a  better  realization  of  the  full 
meaning  of  democracy.  We  are  passing 
through  a  crisis.  There  are  no  people  on 
whom  so  much  as  on  us  teachers  devolves 
the  duty  of  meeting  it."  "To  get  the 
j^oung  American  into  a  right  attitude 
toward  government  as  a  cooperation  for 
the  common  welfare  is  the  true  motive 
for  teaching,"  declares  Superintendent 
Weet,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
committee  of  teachers.  "For  the  com- 
munity that  gives  lis  this  education,  for 
the  State  and  nation  that  make  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  live  as  we  do,"  writes  Principal 
Zabriskie,  Washington  Ir^-ing  High  School, 
New  York  City,  "we  must  devote  our- 
selves each  day  that  we  maj^  be  li^ang 
realizations  of  why  the  schools  were  es- 
tablished. Let  us  pay  more  attention  to 
the  rights  of  others  and  more  to  the 
civic  duties  of  ourselves."  ■  "America 
fought  for  rights  and  got  them,"  declares 
Principal  Janes,  Brooklyn.  "We  needn't 
keep  crying  for  them;  it  is  duties  that 
should  be  the  aim  of  teaching."  LSuperinten- 
dent  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  reminds 
us  that — 

' '  Scholarship  is  not  the  aim  of  American 
schools,  and  never  should  be;  the  em- 
phasis upon  it  has  isolated  schools  from 
public  service,  promoted  pedantry,  aris- 
tocracy, and  snobberJ^  So  long  as  sub- 
jects, not  character,  remain  the  aim,  the 
schools  will  be  antidemocratic.  This 
crisis  has  forced  upon  the  schools  the 
salutary  influence  of  doing  things  directly 
for  the  common  welfare.  That  is  the 
essence  of  citizenship.  It  should  not 
perish  from  the  schools." 

CURRENT    HISTORY    IN    SCHOOLS— 

One  universal  change  in  school-management 
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PEOPLE  are  glad  to  visit 
homes  where  their  finer 
sensibiUties  are  considered 
arid  where  they  are  not  embar- 
rassed by  noise  escaping  from 
the  bath  or  toilet  room  when  the 
closet  is  flushed. 

In  perfecting  the  Silent  Si-wel-clo 
closet  to  its  state  of  extremely  quiet 
operation,  a  source  of  daily  annoy- 
ance to  the  householder  has  been 
overcome.  No  effort  has  been  spared 
to  make  the  Si-wel-clo  mechanically  per- 
fect— no  exposed  nickel  work — seat  of 
finest  wood  and  finish — long-life  fittings — 
closet  and  tank  of  china,  of  course. 


it 


The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 
Tepeco"  All-Clay  Plumbing 


is  most  sanitary,  beautiful,  practical  and  permanent. 
"Tepeco"  plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain,  solid  and 
substantial.  Dirt  does  not  readily  cling  to  its  glisten- 
ing white  surface,  nor  will  that  surface  be  worn  away 
by  scouring.  With  time,  inferior  materials  will  lose 
their  sanitary  value,  dirt  will  adhere,  the  appearance 
become  uninviting — the  piece  lose  its  usefulness. 

Insist  that  all  your  plumbing  fixtures  be  of  "Tepeco" 
ware.     A  wise  investment — a  beautiful  one. 

If  you  intend  to  build  or  renovate  your 
bathroom  be  sure  to  write  for  our  instruc- 
tive book,  "Bathrooms  of  Character." 
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that  has  resulted  from  tho  war  is  tho  iii- 
trocluctioii  of  intonsivo  study  of  current 
history.  The  school  that  does  not  study 
tho  day-to-day  history  of  tho  world  is 
the  exception.  The  weekly  nuifi;a/,ine  has 
become  a  text-book,  either  as  a  basis  for 
what  they  call  oral  English,  or  as  the  text 
for  recitation  under  the  direction  of  a 
history  teacher,  or  as  an  out-and-out  regu- 
lar class  in  current  American  problems. 
In  freo-text-book  cities  tho  school  gives  the 
pupil  the  magazine;  in  old-style  schools 
the  student  furnishes  his  magazine  as  he 
does  his  speller.  "We  had  to  come  to  it," 
confess  a  number  of  principals.  "Couldn't 
get  along*  now  without  it,"  write  the 
majoritj'^  of  superintendents.  The  use  of 
a  medium  not  intended  for  school,  contact 
with  a  text  designed  for  real  life,  con- 
sciousness of  handling  grown-up  news, 
freshness,  surprize,  variety,  give  a  life 
and  interest  to  this  branch  of  education 
that  will,  all  seem  to  believe,  hold  it  in 
school  after  war-news  has  ceased  to  be. 
"The  study  of  the  weekly  magazine,"  as- 
serts Principal  Chewning,  Evansville,  Ind., 
"tends  to  cure  the  regrettable  remoteness 
of  the  school  from  daily  life."  "At  last," 
rejoices  Principal  Kingman,  Ottawa,  111., 
"we  have  the  sure  link  between  the  school 
and  tjie  home.  The  weekly  magazine  is 
the  one  school-text  the  family  will  read. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  our  children  to 
complain  that  the  lesson  in  present-day 
problems  wasn't  learned  because  'father 
was  reading  the  magazine.' "  A  number  of 
the  letters  dwell  on  the  fact  that  tho 
children  don't  care  to  read  in  after-life  the 
classics,  English  and  anxjient,  assassinated 
in  school;  while  the  magazine  seems  to 
have  vitality  able  to  suirvive  dissection 
by  the  most  conscientious  teacher  and  to  be 
subscribed  for  year  after  year  subsequent 
to  graduation. 

A  great  many  of  the  respondents  enlarge 
upon  the  reasons  why  they  prefer  the  speci- 
fied magazine.  They  want  a  non-partizan 
treatment  from  all  view-points,  collections 
of  opinions  from  a  wide  field  of  editorial 
commentators  who  are  trained  to  consider 
public  questions,  a  variety  of  departments 
related  to  the  subjects  usually  taught  in 
school,  news,  history,  geography,  litera- 
ture, art,  music,  and  science.  They 
specify  pictures,  to  hold  interest;  brevity,. 
to  avoid  dulness;  and  one  superintendent 
adds,  "and  real  humor  so  long  forbidden 
to  enter  the  dreary  precincts  of  the  school- 
house." 

ACTUAL  SERVICE  IN  SCHOOLS— 
There  is  a  frequent  desire  shown  in  these 
letters  to  "learn  Americanism  by  actually 
doing  public  service  instead  of  studying 
about  it  and  talking  about  it,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Principal  Snyder,  Brooklyn. 
Maj.  A.  A.  Meras,  United  States  Infan- 
try? struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  the  thousands  of  schoolmen  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  to  consider  postwar  prob- 
lems. He  said  that  "every  real  American 
feels  that  membership  in  this  democracy 


involves  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well 
as  rights  and  privileges.     There  can  be  no 
duty  without  loyalty,  no  loyalty  without 
service.     There  can  be  no  service  without 
love,    no   love   withoTit   service.      Without 
love    and    service    the    scliools    will    otdy 
perfect   an   already    too   prevalent   selfish 
individualism.      Tho    schools    must    teach 
service  rather   than   patriotism,   otherwise 
they   create   emotional   spasms   which  are 
only     American     blufT."       Superintendent 
Bush,  Erie,  set^s  in  education  which  omits 
actual  public  service  "a  progressive  train- 
ing in  selfishness,  intention  to  take  all  the 
taxpayer  gives   and    to   make  no   return. 
The  frequent  exhortations    to  class-spirit 
and  school-spirit  for  their  own  sakes  should 
be    supplanted    by    the    cultivation    of    a 
larger  town-  or  city-spirit,  leading  schools 
to  deliver  tangible  public  benefits:    organ- 
ized cooperation   with  park   departments 
and  street-cleaning  departments,  planting 
of   trees,    distribution   of   flowers   to   hos- 
pitals, giving    of  entertainments  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  go  to  civic  betterments." 
Miss    Maude    McCain,    New    York    City 
schools,  would  require  senior  students  in 
commercial  courses  to  serve  three  months 
without  wages  in  city  department  offices 
as    clerical    helpers,    so    as    to    pay    back 
directly    some    of    the  'benefits    received 
at  public  expense.     She  would  have  the 
schools  devise,  for  every  student  even  of 
the     general     or     classical     course,     some 
equivalent   regular   and   extended   service 
to  the  municipality  or  the  State.     Prin- 
cipal Miller,   Detroit,   believes   that   "tho 
greatest    benefit    the    war    rendered    tho 
schools  was  in  demanding  work,  not  talk, 
in  making  bandages,   sweater^   kits,   and 
Liberty  Loan  subscriptions  for  the  coun- 
try."   Principal  Rule,  Pittsburg,  welcomes 
"the  war-discovery  that  instead  of   being 
a  piu^veyor  of  scholastic  accomplishments 
to  enable  some  Americans  to  shine  more 
brightly  than  their  fellows,  a  public  school 
may  be  made  a  working  factor  of  com- 
munity life;    people  serving  their  country, 
not  merely  singing  about  their  lave  of  it." 
Duncan   Yocuna,    University   of   Pennsyl- 
vania,  regards   our   scheme   of   education 
hitherto    as    "failing    to    give    us    a    safe 
democracy  because  the  school  has  not  pro- 
vided that  individual  rights  and  privileges 
received   from:  the   community    or   State 
are    paid    for    by    equivalent    individual 
service."     In  this  connection  we  read  that 
more  than  three  hundred  schools  in  New 
York   City,    and   no    doubt   many   super- 
intendents who  failed  to   mention  it,   or- 
ganize    the     doing     of      service     into     a 
regular  rather  than  an  incidental  occupa- 
tion.   The  underlying    idea    of   it   is   that 
exprest     by     Superintendent     Mclntyre, 
Muscatine:  "There  is    no    assiirance  that 
a  man  who  knows  what  his  duty  is  will 
do  it.      Schools  must  do  more  than  teach 
what  citizenship   is;    they  must    train   in 
habits     of     public     service.       Everybody 
knows    that    habit  has  to  be  trained  by 
e.xercise." 


IT  is  comparatively  easy  to  build 
refrigerators  that  are  convenient 
and   good    looking.     It   is   quite 
another  thing  to  produce  refriger- 
ators that  have  true  quality  inbuilt 
in  them. 

For  a  third  of  a  century  McCray 
Refrigerators  have  been  built  on  the 
true  quality  basis.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  owners  are  proof  that 
McCray  Refrigerators  combine  con- 
venience and  design  with  sound 
principles  of  construction  —  that 
first  class  materials  and  workman- 
ship enter  into  the  McCray. 


m 

Sanitary  Refrigerators 

are  so  made  that  there  is  a  constant 
circulation  of  cold  dry  air,  due  to  the 
Patented  Cooling  System.     By  this 

means  McCray  Refrigerators  nre  kept  dry  and 
sweet  and  food  stays  fresh  and  wholesome. 
McCray  Opal  Glass  Refrigerators  are  lined 
with  nearly  one  half  inch  thick  snow  white 
opal  filass,  which  is  stain  and  acid  proof— 
and  easy  to  clean. 

Another  strong  McCray  Feature  is  outside 
icing."  Any  McCray  Refrigerator  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  icing  from  the  side  or  rear  porch. 

"Refrigerators  for  All  Purposes" 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

5924  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  all  Principal  Cities 


c 
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The  New  McCray  Catalog  Is  Ready 

Let    us    send    you    Catalog    showing    Opal 

Glass,   White   Enameled  and   Wood  Lined 

Refrigerators. 

No.  94  for  Residences 

No.  62  for  Meat  Markets 

No.  71  for  Grocers  and  Delicatessens 

No.  51  for  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Clubs  < 
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SCIEINCE  AND   INVENTION 


Continued 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  MAKE  BEST? 


SPEAK  up,  cities  of  America!  Answer 
this  question  and  put  the  answer  into 
practise,  and  you  shall  be  great.  Of 
the  175  cities  in  the  United  States  with 
populations  exceeding  25,000,  every  one, 
says  William  Miller  Booth,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  writing  to  Chemical  and  Metallur- 
gical Engineering  (New  York,  April  1),  is  a 
good  location  for  one  or  more  industries 
and  the  best  economic  location  for  at  least 
one.  Its  peculiar  adaptability  to  that  one 
may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  important 
raw  material,  a  remarkable  climatic  con- 
dition, or  an  unusual  market.  The  iron- 
ore  industry  of  Duluth  is  given  by  the 
writer  as  an  example  of  the  first;  the 
growth  of  the  moving-picture  business  of 
Los  Angeles,  of  the  second;  and  the 
Alaskan  trade  controlled  by  Seattle,  of  the 
third.  Now,  one  good  industry  employ- 
ing a  thousand  people  wiU  transform  a 
self-sufficient  "retired  business  men's" 
town  into  a  thriving  A-illage  or  city,  and 
Mr.  MiUer  foresees  intensive  study  un- 
dertaken by  every  municipaUty  to  de- 
termine what  can  best  be  manufactured  in 
that  place.     He  goes  on: 

"We  remember  Schenectady  as  a  sleepy, 
cobblestone-paved  town  of  12,000  people. 
The  presence  of  an  industry  of  national 
scope  and  interest  has  made  it  a  modern 
city  of  nearly  100,000;  25,000  of  these  are 
men  and  women  who  earn  good  wages  with 
one  concern. 

"  If  a  town  has  grown  through  the  manu- 
facture of  a  raw  material  the  supply  of 
which  wiU  soon  be  exhausted,  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  the  place  should  at- 
tempt to  find  a  substitute  before  the 
actual  death  of  the  business.  The  sawing 
or  handling  of  lumber  is  an  example. 
Many  prosperous  mining-towns  of  the 
West  are  depopulated  when  paying  ore 
ceases  to  be  found." 

The  greater  portion  of  the  manufactur- 
ing of  the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Miller,  is 
carried  on  within  an  area  bounded  by  lines 
connecting  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  Baltimore, 
Md.  Since  1850  manufacturing  invest- 
ments in  this  territory  have  increased 
from  a  few  hundred  millions  to  more  than 
twenty-five  bilhons.     He  goes  on: 

"The  general  reason  for  the  growth  in 
this  limited  area  is  the  adaptability  of  the 
people  to  the  climate  and  topography, 
with  ample  fuel  and  raw  material  supply. 
Intelligent  white  labor  lives  and  thrives  in 
a  belt  about  two  hundred  miles  north 
and  south  of  the  fiftieth  isothermal  degree 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  Colored  labor,  Mexicans,  and  the 
Japanese  are  available  in  the  warmer 
sections  of  the  country,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  operate  a  plant  irrespective  of 
the  latitude.  Any  town  in  the  United 
States  located  on  a  railroad  may  have  some 
natural  product  that  can  be  manufactured 
into  a  useful  material  for  home  market  or 
export. 

"Our  climate  varies  from  semitropical 


to  cool-temperate.  A  business  that  re- 
quires much  sunshine  may  be  located  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  California.  For 
cotton  manufacture,  a  high  relative  humid- 
ity is  found  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts;  if  high  altitude  is  essential,  this 
may  be  found  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver, 
and  Cheyenne. 

"But  natural  elements  are  not  all. 
The  temper  of  a  city  is  told  by  the  spirit 
of  its  people.  No  prospective  manu- 
facturer wants  to  try  to  do  business  in  a 
town  which  is  itself  antagonistic  or  in- 
different. The  founders  of  what  has 
become  a  manufacturing  business  of  na- 
tional scope  asked  the  leading  men  of  a 
conservative  Eastern  city  if  they  might 
locate  a  plant  in  that  place.  A  negatiA'e 
answer  was  given,  with  the  comment  that 
'their  town  did  not  want  the  noise  and 
smoke  incident  to  the  enterprise.'  It 
often  occurs  that  the  lives,  happiness,  and 
well-being  of  10,000  people  depend  upon 
the  main  industry  of  the  place. 

"A  careful  location  study  includes  the 
foregoing  and  jnuch  more.  Given  the 
selection  of  a  manufactirung  site  for  a 
large  industry',  all  good  location  areas 
should  be  investigated,  and  that  one 
selected  which  seems  to  embody  the 
greatest  number  of  favorable  factors." 


MENDING  A  LEAKY  LAKE 


"DULL  RUN  LAKE,  near  Portland, 
-L*  Ore.,  is  utilized  as  a  natural  reservoir 
in  connection  with  that  city's  water-supply. 
It  having  been  found  that  water  was  wasted 
by  running  off  through  the  bottom,  which 
was  of  naturally  broken  rock,  the  leaks 
were  stopt  by  "blanketing"  the  bottom 
with  claj',  which  was  deposited  by  dump- 
ing it  into  the  water  from  rafts.  A  dike 
was  also  built  to  cut  off  an  especially  leaky^ 
corner  of  the  lake,  and  the  whole  of  the 
contained  water  is  now  conserved  for  the 
consumption  of  the  people  of  Portland. 
Says  a  writer  describing  the  operation  in 
The  Engineering  News-Record  (New  York, 
April  10) : 

"There  is  no  natm-al  surface  outlet  or 
overflow,  but  the  water  passed  out  through 
an  underground  channel  and  emerged  in 
the  form  of  springs.  A  dam  was  built 
above  this  outlet  to  raise  the  water  level. 
Leakage  was  discovered,  however,  through 
the  boulders  and  shattered  basaltic  rock 
which  appear  to  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  lake  bottom  and  the  interstices  of 
which  have  become  filled  with  silt. 

"Clay  containing  some  fine  gravel  is 
used  for  the  blanketing,  this  material  being 
obtained  principally  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake,  about  a  half  mile  from  the  work. 
It  is  transported  on  an  improvised  raft 
made  of  cedar  logs,  and  equipped  with  a 
gasoline-engine  and  ])ropeller  and  a  wooden 
five-yard  hopper.  The  material  is  dumped 
from  the  raft  in^amoimts  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  leaks.  Where  these  occur 
among  largo  boulders  the  blanket  may  have 
to  be  several  feet  in  thickness,  but  where 
the  bottom  is  of  shattered  rock  a  thickness 
of  about  a  foot  is  usually  sufficient. 

"The  dike  is  an  earth  fill,  backed  with 
large  boulders  on  the  outer  sloi)o.  Material 
is  deposited  by  means  of  skips  run  on  wire 
cables  and  by  the  raft  mentioned  above, 
but  after  the  fill  noars  the  water  surface  it 
is  finished  by  means  of  the  skips  alone, 
(^are  is  exercised  to  dei)osit  selected  clay 
on  the  face  of  the  embankment. 


"When  the  fill  has  been  brought  to  the 
proper  grade  its  inner  face  is  riprapped  to 
high-water  level  to  prevent  wash  by  wave 
action.  Blanketing  is  carried  out  into  the 
lake  some  distance  beyond  the  toe  of  the 
dike.  No  serious  troubles  have  been  en- 
countered, the  worst  difficulty  being 
found  in  obtaining  suitable  material  for 
the  dike  and  for  blanketing,  as  the  forma- 
tion is  mostly  loose  rock  and  boulders, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  waste  material 
must  be  handled.  AU  machinerj-  and 
supplies  for  the  work  have  to  be  haided 
twenty  miles  in  wagons  from  the  nearest 
railwaj'  and  then  packed  on  horses  for 
ele^^en  miles  over  a  mountain  trail  to  the 
lake.  The  equipment,  therefore,  is  neces- 
sarily light,  and  the  work  is  more  expensive 
than  if  it  were  accessible  by  wagon-road. 

"To  check  the  results  of  the  work, 
observations  were  made  by  means  of  gages 
placed  in  the  lake  at  various  points,  by 
the  receding  of  the  water  in  the  bay  out- 
side the  dike,  and  by  means  of  weirs  at  the 
points  w^here  BuU  Run  River  emerges  from 
the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  dike  was 
carried  across  this  bay,  where  most  of  the 
leaks  oecvu*red,  there  was  a  noticeable 
decrease  in  the  subsidence  of  the  water 
in  the  lake  as  shown  hx  the  gages.  There 
was  also  a  marked  decrease  in  the  flow  of 
the  water  over  the  Aveirs  at  points  one  mile 
and  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  lake. 
F.  M.  Randlett,  engineer  of  the  Biu-eau 
of  Water  Works,  who  supplied  the  informa- 
tion here  given,  states  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  leakage  is  under  control,  altho  there 
are  a  few  small  and  M'idely  separated  leaks 
that  are  to  be  located  and  stopt." 


ARE  THERE  "FIGHTING  RACES"? 


THAT  some  men  are  naturally  better 
fighters  than  others  is  doubtless  true, 
just  as  it  is  true  that  some  can  run  better 
or  write  better  poetry.  But  can  we  classify 
races  in  the  same  way?  May  we  asseit 
that  the  French  as  a  people  are  better 
fighters  than  the  British,  or  vice  versa? 
Good  authorities  seem  to  differ,  we  are  told 
in  The  Journal  oj  Heredity  (Washington). 
It  is  hard  to  tell,  here  as  elsewhere,  what 
abilities  are  inborn  and  what  are  due  to 
training  or  education.  Besides  this,  we  are 
assured,  no  adequate  scientific  studies 
have  ever  been  made  on  the  comparative 
fighting  ability  of  different  races.  The 
"warring  instinct,"  or  gregarious  group- 
instinct,  is  something  quite  apart  from  any 
desire  to  fight  single-handed,  to  quarrel 
with  one's  neighbors,  to  go  about  with  a 
chip  on  one's  shoulders,  or  to  start  trouble 
out  of  nothing.  The  most  polite  and 
peaceful  mortals  may  make  the  best  sol- 
diers under  the  stimulus  of  group-conflict. 
The  -wTiler  goes  on: 

"The  readiness  of  nearly  all  peoples  to 
respond  to  this  group-instinct  for  war  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  on  grounds  of  heredity. 
Mankind  has  been  devoting  presumably 
half  of  its  time  to  warfare,  so  that  any 
groups  lacking  that  instinctive  tie  that 
binds  so  marvelously  one  to  all  would, 
by  and  large,  have  been  hacked  to  pieces 
by  more  unified  and  organized  groups. 
Or,  in  other  words,  those  groups,  com- 
pounded in  the  patriotic  mold,  with  a 
maximum  display  of  bravery  and  individual 
self-sacrifice,  would  surAive   as  such,  and 
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KELLY  SPRINGFIELD 
CATER  PI  LLAR  H  R  ES 


PROTECTED  BY 

UNITED  STATES 

PATENTS 

JUNE  28,  1904 
AUG.  31,  1915 
MAR.  14,  1916 
FEB.     19.  191S 


FOR  the  heaviest  city  and 
interurban  truckage  they 
are  rendering  service  never  be- 
before  equalled. 

Mammoth  in  appearance  and 
performance,  their  elephant-toe 
construction  gives  the  utmost 
in  resilience,  traction  and  dura- 
bility. 


Wr     II        O         •         f     IJ      T*  /^  _  Factories      at      Akron,     O. 

Relly-opringhela  lire  tompany  wooster, c, Busaio, n. y. 
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"Will  SKe  Be  Late  to  tke Wedding? 
'SKe  Certainly  Will  Not!" 


T 


HE  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  man  has  just 
tested  her  Prest-O-Lite  battery  and  added  distilled 
water. 


He  is  a  battery  specialist.  He  knows  all  about  the 
"insides"  of  the  little  black  box  of  power  that  starts 
your  engine  and  feeds  your  lights. 

It  is  his  business  to  know.  He  represents  The 
Oldest  Service  to  Automobile  Owners — the  fastest-grow- 
ing battery  business  in  America. 

More  than  one  thousand  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Sta- 
tion Managers  are  ready  to  prove  to  you  that  Prest-O- 
Lite  Service  is  thoroughly  organized  to  relieve  you  of 
battery  worries. 

They  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  make  tests 
every  few  weeks,  keep  the  battery  supplied  with  the  dis- 
tilled water  (without  which  it  cannot  produce  "juice") 
and  help  prevent  needless  repairs.  If  necessary  to  recharge 
or  repair  your  present  battery — no  matter  what  its  make — 
they'll  do  so  at  reasonable  prices. 

And  when  you  need  a  new  battery  they  can  supply 
you  with  a  Prest-O-Lite  of  the  size  that  exactly  fits  your 
car — the  battery  with  more  pep,  more  power  and  greater 
endurance  for  the  daily  grind.  And  believe  us,  it's  "some 
battery." 

Be  good  to  yourself.  Be  good  to  your  car.  Give 
the  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  and  Prest-O-Lite  Service  a 
chance  to  prove  themselves.  Start  now  by  calling  at  our 
nearest  authorized  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc. 
30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


^  '      'K£s?-l  ■ 


In  Canada:     The  Pre>t-0-LUe  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


The  Oldest  Service  to" Automobile  Owners  in  America 

Look  for  the  name  Prest-O-Lite  on  Service  Station  signs  everywhere 


in  the  long  run  exterminate  less  closely 
formed  aggregates. 

"The  disposition  to  act  in  a  quarrel- 
some manner,  to  fight  single-handed,  to 
murder,  or  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
social  order  represents  a  t3T)e  of  man  that 
has  been  acted  upon  by  natural  selection 
in  precisely  the  opposite  way.  Ever  since 
human  beings  have  lived  in  settled  eom- 
mum'ties,  persons  of  this  sort  have  been 
seized  upon  by  society  and  summarily 
dealt  ■ndth,  so  that  to  a  great  extent  these 
types  have  been  eliminated. 

"The  willingness,  and  indeed  enthusi- 
asm, with  which  so  many  nations  entered 
into  the  recent  great  war,  as  soon  as  the 
gregarious  instinct  reached  a  certain  point 
of  contagion,  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
general  or  ^Hide-spread  distri])ution  of  the 
warring  impulse.  The  countless  evidences 
of  bravery  and  marvelous  self-sacrifice  that 
have  reached  us  from  aU  quarters  might 
give  the  impression  that  all  people  are 
equally  brave  and  that  there  is  little  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  fighting  ability  of 
different  races. 

"This  maj-  or  may  not  be  true;  but  in 
the  absence  of  systematic  knowledge  on 
this  important  question  it  is  at  least  inter- 
esting to  read  the  follc-^ving  letter  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Madison  Grant,  whose 
recent  'Passing  of  the  Great  Race'  has 
extended  an  interest  in  the  applications  of 
the  study  of  heredity." 

This  letter,  we  are  told,  was  not  intended 
for  publication,  but  was  written  to  Mr. 
Grant  by  an  American  artillery  captain  in 
France,  who  had  become  interested  in 
racial  questions  and  who  evidently  thinks 
that  "blood  will  tell."  It  is  quoted  by 
The  Journal,  the  \vTiter  warns  us,  in  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  merely  the 
testimony  of  a  single  individual.  This 
officer  wTites: 

"It  is  interesting  to  learn  about  the 
relative  fighting  ability  of  the  various  races 
in  this  game.  The  Norman  and  Bretcn 
Frenchmen  and  the  North  French  generally 
are  the  fighting  men  of  France.  To-day 
they  compose  practically  all  the  fighting 
troops  left.  The  Scotchmen  are  the  top- 
hole  fighters  of  them  all,  Bodies  and  Allies, 
and  that  seems  to  be  admitted  by  aU  alike, 
while  the  Italians  of  certain  divisions  are 
utterly  unreliable 

"There  is  not  a  bit  of  iise  denying  that 
the  Baches  are  brave  men  and  fight  like 
heroes.  Their  aviators  are  the  finest 
fighters  of  the  lot,  with  the  exception  of  the 
British,  perhaps.  But  how  any  one  can 
show  greater  sand  and  finer  dash  than  the 
Boche  aviators  I  can  not  understand. 
They  may  be  devils,  but  they  are  fighting 
devils  and  have  guts  through  and  through. 
Between  them  and  the  Italians  give  me 
the  Boches  every  time. 

"As  for  our  own  troops,  their  fighting 
ability  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  Amer- 
icans in  the  various  units.  Given  an  outfit 
like  the  Yankee  division,  or  some  of  them 
with  a  full  proportion  of  Americans,  and 
there  is  nothing  they  are  afraid  of,  nothing 
that  will  stop  them  short  of  death  itself. 
In  fact,  they're  too  darned  brave  if  any- 
thing. That  idiotic  'melting-pot'  idea  is 
blown  to  the  devnll  by  this  war  if  they  tell 
the  truth  about  the  thing.  But  it  is  a 
ten-to-one  bet  that  they  will  lie  and  smooth 
the  matter  over  in  such  a  manner  that  jou 
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all  at  home  will  believe  that  any  one  witli 
an  American  uniform  on  is  as  {jood  as 
another  similarly  drest.  Fighting  men 
are  born  that  way;  you  can  not  diill  the 
real  stuff  into  any  one  at  all. 

"I  think  that  the  Southerners  and  the 
New-Englanders  are  the  best  of  our  lot, 
with  no  choice  between  the  two.  But 
you  really  can  not  hand  the  palm  to  any 
of  tho  Americans;  they  are  all  equally  full 
of  the  greatest  spirit  that  any  man  ever  saw 
in  war. 

"I  have  seen  no  negroes  fighting  and 
have  heard  very  different  reports  of  them, 
but  the  experience  of  the  French  and 
British  is  that  the  lower  races  can  not  stand 
the  strain  of  this  war,  i)articularly  shell- 
fire,  which  is  the  hai-dest  thing  of  all  on  the 
morale  of  troops.  And  1  do  not  imagine 
that  they  are  very  good  fighting  troops,  tho 
they  are  invaluable  as  working  troops,  and 
one  sees  thousands  of  them  everywhere 
on  the  roads  right  back  of  the  lines  and 
from  there  back  to  the  docks  at  Brest 
itself." 

The  above,  we  are  told,  is  more  or  less 
confirmed  by  other  observers.  Of  course 
it  does  not  take  into  account  the  influence 
of  training.  It  is  an  open  secret,  however, 
according  to  the  editor,  that  "in  the  first 
battle  of  the  Marne  it  was  the  men  of 
Mediterranean  race  from  the  south  of 
France  who  gave  way  and  had  to  be  rallied 
and  replaced  by  sterner  material  from  the 
north  of  France."  The  Journal  gives  us 
also  the  following  comments  on  the  letter 
by  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  Mr. 
John  Jay  Chapman,  who  does  not  believe 
in  racial  values  in  psychic  qualities: 

"1.  Many  thanks  for  letting  me  see  the 
enclosed.  I  don't  doubt  that  some  races 
fight  better  than  others.  But  I  doubt 
whether  you  can  scheme  to  preserve  any 
particular  race  without  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  If  you  accept  the  test  of  sur- 
vival as  the  best  test  of  a  race,  why  it's 
only  scientific  to  let  the  matter  alone. 
How  do  you  know  which  one  ought  to 
survive?  That's  the  very  question  you 
are  trying  to  find  out.  You  might  as  well 
put  weights  in  the  balance  in  weighing 
chemicals. 

"2.  The  notion  that  we  must  boost  up 
any  race  which  is  failing  or  assist  nature 
in  any  degree  violates  the  whole  theory 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

"3.  As  for  which  race  makes  the  best 
fighters,  look  at  the  Germans  (whom  the 
correspopjient  praises  so  highly),  and  see 
how  they  collapse.  I  don't  think  the 
world  win  regard  the  German  civihzation 
as  efficient  or  the  Germans  as  good  fighters 
for  some  time  to  come. 

"4.  What  basis  are  you  going  to  get 
down  to  in  encouraging  nature? 

"5.  If  modern  science  has  discovered  a 
formula  that  will  tell  us  how  to  begin,  I 
don't  know  the  formula.  This  desire  to 
help  things  along  is  a  moral  idea  which 
science  has  borrowed  from  religion,  ethics, 
etc.,  and  which  science  can  make  use  of  in 
small  matters,  like  hygiene.  But  the  idea 
is  unscientific  or  non-scientific,  and  I  rather 
believe  that  it  can  not  be  exprest  in  purely 
scientific  language." 

The  following  final  comments  are  by 
Prof.  Henry   Fairfield   Osborn,  for   many 


Putting  Steam.  onWh 


NATHAN  READ 

Inventor  of  Multi-Tubular  Boiler,  High  Pressure  Engine,  etc. 
Born  1759  "  ^^^'i  1849 

He  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  machinery  necessary 
to  adapt  Watt's  stationary  engine  to  "steam  carriages" 
and  steamboats.  His  multi-tubular  boUer  was  portable  be- 
cause  light,    efficient   because   of  its   greater  heating  surface. 


1ESS  iron  and  water — more  steam;  less  dead 
weight — more  live  power,  that  was  the 
-^  solution  of  the  steam  transportation 
problem.  There  is  a  minimum  o'f  dead  weight 
(Tare)  in  a  bale  of  Royal  Cotton  Waste— and  a 
maximum  of  live  power,  of  wiping  capacity. 

Too-much-and-upwards  of  dirty,  heavy  burlap 
and  old  metal  bands  or  rope  are  paid  for  in  pur- 
chases of  old-fashioned  Waste.     A  dead  loss. 

Royal  "Tare"  (wrappings)  is  limited  by  guar- 
antee to  6%  of  light,  clean  burlap  and  new  steel 
bands.  A  significant  saving  that  will  surely 
recommend  Royal  Cotton  Waste  to  any  buyer 
who  buys  on  reason-why  principles. 

Ask  your  jobber  or  us  for  the  Royal  Sampling 
Catalogue;  also  for  the  booklet,  "Producing 
the  Fittest  in  Waste." 

Our  Trade  Mark — Your  Guarantee 

ROYAL    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

General  Sales  Offices  and  Plant,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

New  York      Chicago      Pittsburgh      St.  Louis       Baltimore      Boston      San  Francisco 
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Super-Size  in 
Cord  and  Fabric 


STERLING  Super-Size  Tires  are  all  cured  on  air-bags. 
The  Cord  (or  regular  woven  fabric)  is  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated and  coated  with  pure  rubber  of  highest  quality.  We 
use  much  more  rubber  in  and  between  the  layers,  and  more  layers, 
than  is  usual.  The  plies  (or  layers)  are  built  up  one  by  one  on 
iron  cores ;  the  pure  gum  cushion  is  added  j  then  the  "breaker 
strip";  then  more  "cushion";  then  the  super-tough,  long- 
wear  Vacuum  Bar  Tread.  When  built,  the  tire  is  transferred 
to  an  air-bag  of  our  own  construction,  placed  in  a  mold  and  the 
bag  forced  full  of  highly  compressed  air.  The  molds  go  into 
steam  vulcanizers  for  the  long  three  and  four  hour  "cure."  Heat 
further  expands  the  air  in  the  bag  inside  the  mold  and  the  result- 
ing tremendous  pressure  completely  amalgamates  all  the  layers. 

Independent  laboratory  tests  show  that  the  strain  necessary  to  pull 
the  STERLING  layers  apart  is  from  double  to  several  times  as  great 
as  that  called  for  in  United  States  Government  specifications.  Adhesion 
of  the  layers  is  what  mainly  determines  the  life  of  a  tire.  And  it  is  this 
adhesion  and  the  extra  thick,  tough  Vacuum  Bar  Tread  that  accounts 
for  the  remarkable  mileage  records  we  are  receiving  daily. 

STERLING  Tires  are  guaranteed  5000  miles,  but  double  and 
triple  that  mileage  is  not  at  all  surprising. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  STERLINGS,   he  can  get  them  for  you 
from  our  nearest  branch,  or  you  can  communicate  direct  nuith  that  branch. 


To  Dealers 

THE  STERLING  propo- 
sition to  dealers  has  been 
simplified  and  broadened,  and 
ourco-operation  with  our  deal- 
ers greatly  strengthened.  Ter- 
ritory is  being  rapidly  closed  up 
and  those  who  would  like  to 
add  to  their  lines  a  sturdy, 
husky  QUALITY  tire  and  a 
pre-eminently  superior  tube, 
are  invited  to  send  for  our 
Trade  List  and  terms.  Those 
not  rated  in  Dun's  or  Brad- 
street's,  are  requested  to  save 
time,  by  sending  references 
with  the  inquiry.  Please  ad- 
dress the  nearest  branch. 
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HARTFORD 

ST.   LOUIS 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SYRACUSE 

JERSEY  CITY 

TOLEDO 

KANSAS  CITY 

WASHINGTON 

LOUISVILLE 

WORCESTER 

Factory:  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Export  Dept :  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York 
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years  the  head  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  ia  New  York: 

"Considering  the  above  report  by  one 
of  our  artillery  captains,  and  the  comnumts 
of  Mr.  Chapman,  it  must  first  be  observed 
that  it  is  extremely'  diHicult  to  distinguish 
between  hereditary  and  acquired  fighting 
ability,  the  former  an  inborn  predisposi- 
tion, the  latter  the  result  of  education  and 
social  environment.  The  matter  is  also 
one  of  averages  rather  tlian  of  individual 
instances  and  exceptions.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  field  of  genetic  inquiry, 
we  must  sharply  distinguish  between  race 
and  country. 

"An  attempt  is  being  made  by  members 
of  the  Galton  Society  to  encourage  a  more 
precise  physical  and  anatomical  definition 
of  the  Nordic,  Alpine,  and  Mediterranean 
races  respectively.  Doubtless  psychic 
definitions,  or  inventories  of  dominant 
and  widely  prevailing  psychic  traits  and 
predispositions,  are  equally  important 
to  place  the  races  distinctively  on  a  genetic 
or  hereditv  basis." 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  "PRO- 
FESSIONS"  AND  "TRADES" 


WHAT  is  the  difference  between  horti- 
culture and  gardening?  Is  one  just 
a  long  name  for  the  other?  ' '  Bj'  no  means, ' ' 
answers  Dr.  C.  Stuart  Gager,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  in  an  address 
before  the  School  of  Horticulture  for 
Women,  at  Ambler,  Pa.  Horticulture  is  a 
profession  and  gardening  is  a  trade;  and 
the  distinction  between  the  two  is  funda- 
mental. We  quote  from  Science  (New 
York,  March  28),  where  Dr.  Gager' s  ad- 
dress is  printed  as  a  leading  article.  We 
may  draw  the  line  between  a  profession 
and  a  trade,  he  says — first,  bj-  the  fact  that 
a  trade  may  be  learned  solely  by  one's  owti 
experience;  to  acquire  a  profession,  the 
experience  of  others  must  be  added — • 
"one's  knowledge  must  exceed  the  antici- 
pated demands  upon  it  in  practise."  This 
is  the  only  w^ay  in  which  progress  may  be 
made.  Secondly,  the  personal  attitude 
toward  one's  work  is  distinctive.  A  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Gager  thinks,  should  and  does 
"yield  contributions  to  its  own  progress 
from  within,  while  a  trade  is  content  with 
its  rule-of-thumb  methods."    He  wTites: 

"  Superficiallj^  we  all  know"  the  difference 
between  a  trade  and  a  profession.  For 
example,  one  holds  a  position,  not  a  job; 
he  is  employed  by  the  month  or  year,  not 
by  the  day;  he  earns  a  salary,  not  wages. 
But  these  are  all  superficial  differences. 
There  are  other  distinctions,  significant, 
fundamental.  May  I  speak  briefly  of  two 
of  them? 

"First,  the  nature  of  the  preparation 
required.  One  may  learn  how  to  raise 
vegetables  and  flowers  with  success  by 
beginning  as  gardener's  helper,  imitating 
the  experienced  practitioner,  substituting 
in  his  absence,  and  thus  gradually  acquiring 
sufficient  skill  to  proceed  independently, 
and,  in  turn,  pass  on  his  information  and 
skiU  to  other  apprentices.  But,  with  rare 
exceptions,  what  the  journeyman  has 
learned  is  aU  that  he  can  pass  on;  like 
father,  like  son.     But  where  is  the  oppor- 


tunity for  progress  Iler(^'  The  history  of 
agri(ndture  in  China  or  Palestine,  or  with 
our  own  aborigines,  gives  the  clear  answer. 
There  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
j)rogress.  Cloth  would  be  spun  on  hand- 
looms  to-day  had  no  other  factor  be(*n 
introduced  into  spinning  than  the  instruc- 
tion of  daugliters  by  mothers.  This  kind 
of  instruction  does  not  make  for  progress; 
it  can  never  convert  a  trade  into  a  pro- 
fession. The  spiiming  jenny  was  not 
invcnited  by  a  spinner,  nor  the  wireless 
telegraph  by  a  telegraph-oj)(*rator,  nor  tlie 
science  of  agronomy  by  practical  farmers. 

"Progress  depends  upon  a  fulness  of 
})reparation  exceeding  the  limits  of  antici- 
pated requirement  in  practise.  This  is 
why  I  have  never  liked  the  phrase  '  teachers' 
training  class.'  Horses  may  be  trained, 
and  a  weU-trained  horse  may  be  depended 
on  to  do  accurately  and  promptly  the 
tricks  that  are  taught  him.  But  place  him 
in  a  new  situation,  or  confront  him  Avith  a 
new  problem,  or  an  old  one  somewhat 
altered,  and  you  may  then  learn  clearly 
and  easily  the  difference  between  training 
and  education. 

"In  order  to  become  a  horticultm-ist,  as 
distinguished  from  a  practical  gardener, 
one's  knowledge  must  exceed  the  antici- 
pated demands  upon  it  in  practise.  He 
must  not  only  know  how"  and  when  to  cul- 
tivate, but  why;  not  only  the  names  of  his 
plants,  but  the  nature  of  plants — why  leaves 
are  green,  what  flowers  are  for,  how  seeds 
are  formed,  how"  roots  absorb  moisture, 
how^  plants  feed,  the  nature  of  plant  dis- 
eases (as  well  as  when  and  how  to  spray), 
the  nature  and  kinds  of  variation,  the  basis 
of  selection,  why  some  varieties  tend  to 
run  out,  why  corn  'mixes  in  the  MU.'  This 
is  the  knowledge  that  gives  power,  this  is 
the  basis  of  progress.  I  do  not  mean  that 
such  fulness  of  knowledge  is  always  neces- 
sary in  order  to  raise  good  crops — to  be  a 
good  gardener;  but  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  be  able  still  to  raise  good  crops  in  spite 
of  unforeseen  obstacles — the  new  insect  or 
fungus  pest,  an  excessive  drought,  a  season 
of  unusual  weather  in  general;  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  raise  increasingly  better 
crops,  in  order  to  introduce  improvements 
in  practise,  in  order  to  become  a 
horticulturist. 

"Horticulture  is  an  art,  and,  like  all 
arts,  it  is  based  upon  certain  sciences ;  a 
knowledge  of  these  fundamental  sciences 
is  necessary— soil  technology,  economic 
entomology,  the  elements  of  botany,  with 
special  emphasis  on  plant  physiology; 
something  of  plant  pathology,  the  prin- 
ciples of  plant-breeding,  ecology  or  the 
relation  of  plants  to  their  environment; 
something  of  physics  and  chemistry,  plant 
geography,  and  the  history  of  cultivated 
plants.  Moreover,  one  should  know  the 
history  of  his  profession,  be  acquainted 
with  the  classic  publications,  the  names  and 
lives  of  the  founders  and  leading  horti- 
cultiurists.  One  can  never  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  (let  alone  becoming  a  leader) 
who  does  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  new 
and  modem  books,  and  the  current  period- 
ical literature  of  the  subject.  Member^ 
ship  in  local  and  national  orgarizations  of 
gardeners  or  horticulturists  is  stimulating, 
if  not  essential." 

And  finally.  Dr.  Gager  advises  us,  one 
should  have  a  hobby— one  or  more.  Noth- 
ing is  more  narrowing  than  exclusive  at- 
tention to  one  life-interest;  nothing  is 
more  fatal  to  the  best  accomplishment; 
nothing  so  dwarfs  one's  soul.  Years  ago. 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University, 
tersely    defined    a    liberal    education    as, 


Presto !  From  tasteless  to  tasty ; 
from  ordinary  to  exquisite;  pi- 
quant!    Different! 

MAPLEINE 

(The  Golden  Flavor) 

as  a  flavor  for  summer  desserts,  for 
cake  frostings,  for  ices  and  whipped 
cream.  Nor  is  its  use  as  a  flavor  all 
that  Mapleine  means  to  you — 

It  Makes  Delicious  Syrup — 

for  Ice  Cream  Sundaes  as  vsell  as  for 
Waffles  and  Biscuits. 

A  cup  of  boiling  water,  2  cups  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  I  teaspoonful  of  Mapeline. 

Mapleine  contains  no  maple  sugar, 
syrup  nor  sap,  but  produces  a  flavor 
similar  to  maple — it  is  purely  vegetable. 

At  All  Grocers 
2  oz.  bottle  35c 

Send  4c  in  stamps  and  carton  top  for  Mapleine  Cook  Book .    200  recipes. 

CRESCENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
327  Occidental  Avenue,      Seattle,  Wash. 
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PREMIUM 
WRITING  FLUID 

Writes  a 
Bright  Blue 

Changes  to  an  everlasting  black 
NEVER  FADES 

For  sale  by  all  stationers 
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Smoke  Good   Cigars 
That  Cost  Less 


This  cigar  is  4^  inches  long,  and  see 
what  a  nice  shape  it's  made  in.  It  is 
strictlv"  hand-made  of  long  Havana 
and  Porto  Rico  filler,  carefully  blended. 
Its  wrapper  is  genuine  Sumatra   leaf. 

El  Nelsor  is  the  sort  of 
cigar  costing  you  two-for- 
a-quarter  or  higher  in  a 
store.  We  can  sell  it  to 
you  for  7  cents  in  boxes 
of  50. 

It  is  a  good  cigar. 

It  is  made  by  skilled  work- 
men who  know  how  to  roll  a 
cigar  that  burns  freely  and 
evenly. 

The  selected  leaf  and  filler 
make  a  cigar  that  you  will 
enjoy  smelling  of  before  you 
light  up. 

It  will  give  you  a  rich  and 
fragrant  smoke,  because  such 
good  leaf  and  filler  are  rolled 
in  it. 

We  more  than  stand  back 
of  its  quality  and  fragrance. 
Send  for  a  box  of  50.  Smoke 
10.  If  the  box  doesn't  then 
seem  worth  the  price,  send  it 
back.  If  you  like  the  c  gars, 
send  us  $3.50  within  10  days. 

We  are  cigar-makers,  17 
years  in  the  business,  selling 
direct  to  consumers.  You 
have  to  pay  only  one  profit 
between  the  maker  and  the 
smoker.  And  our  cigars  not 
only  have  to  sell,  but  stay 
sold. 

In  ordering,  piease  use 
your  business  letterhead  or 
give  reference,  and  state 
whether  you  prefer  mild, 
medium,  or  strong  cigars. 

We  make  cigars  of  numer- 
ous other  shapes  and  qual- 
ities. If  our  El  Nelsor  is  not 
just  the  cigar  you  want,  send 
for  our  catalogue. 


Shivers* 
EI  Nelsor 

EXACT 
SIZE 
AND 

SHAPE 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2056  Market  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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LAME     PEOPLE 


P\J      Need    Nature   l-orm    txiension   Shoe  -^^^  I 

•-         Makes    buth    fe.-t    look    aiiKc,  n.>    matter  CJ-^*^  ' 


huw  short.  Reaay-inaUt;  9 lines  wor 
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"Everything  of  something  and  something 
of  everything."  The  latter  Dr.  Gager  con- 
siders almost,  if  not  quite,  as  important 
as  the  former.     He  goes  on: 

"The  second  and  last  distinction  I  wish 
to  emphasize  between  a  trade  and  r.  pro- 
fcission  is  the  personal  attitude  towaid 
one's  work.  Why  did  you  attend  a  school 
of  horticulture?  WUiy  did  you  ever  think 
you  wanted  to  make  some  phase  of  garden- 
ing your  life-work?  Do  you  think  so  now, 
after  you  have  had  a  taste  of  it,  or  do  you 
feel  that  you  might,  after  all,  be  happier 
in  some  other  occupation?  These  are  vital 
questions;  on  the  answers  you  can  give 
to  them  depends  your  success  or  failure, 
if  you  persist  in  following  the  occupation 
for  which  you  have  been  fitting  yourself 
in  this  institution. 

"There  is  an  occupation  of  gardening; 
there  is  a  profession  of  hort:"culture.  As  I 
have  stated  above,  in  practise  horticulture 
is  an  art;  in  theory  it  is  an  applied  science, 
having  a  body  of  literature  of  its  own, 
raised  in  its  pursuit  above  the  trammels  of 
empiricism,  yielding  contributions  to  its 
own  progress  from  within.  Of  all  this  you 
should  aspire  to  be  a  part,  not  only  making 
yourselves  familiar  with  the  literature,  but 
contributing  thereto;  not  only  basing  your 
own  practise  on  wide  knowledge  of  funda- 
mentals, instead  of  on  rule  of  thumb,  but 
seeking  to  ascertain  for  yourselves  new 
principles,  or  new  applications  of  old  prin- 
ciples; not  only  keeping  abreast  of  progress, 
but  endeavoring  to  contribute  something 
substantial  thereto — in  some  small  degree, 
at  least,  to  be  leaders. 

"A  friend  of  mine,  a  college  professor, 
spending  a  summer  in  New  York  City, 
rented  the  furnished  apartment  of  a 
teacher  in  one  of  the  city  high  schools. 
After  he  had  occupied  the  apartment  for 
three  or  four  weeks  he  asked  me  if  I  knew 
what  subject  the  high-school  teacher 
taught.  I  replied  that  I  did  not,  but  in- 
qtiired  whether  the  answer  to  his  question 
might  not  be  found  in  the  titles  to  the 
books  and  magazines  in  the  apartment. 
To  my  surprize,  and  to  his,  no  such  in- 
criminating evidence  could  be  found.  So 
far  as  anything  about  his  home  might  sug- 
gest, he  might  have  been  a  clerk  or  a  book- 
keeper, as  well  as  a  teacher.  In  view  of 
what  we  have  been  saying,  the  significance 
of  this  is  self-evident.  To  all  appear- 
ances, this  teacher  of  youth  possest  no 
library  of  books,  and  subscribed  for  no 
magazines  bearing  on  his  own  calling.  Are 
we  not  justified  in  concluding  that  his  real 
interests  were  outside  the  pale  of  his  daily 
occupation  and  his  chosen  life-work?  I 
was  sorry  for  him;  I  was  still  more  sorry 
for  the  pui)ils  who  were  obliged  to  sit  daily 
under  his  perfunctory  instruction. 

"What  I  plead  for  is  that  you  shall  not 
•view  the  vocation  of  horticulture  nKToly 
as  a  means  of  earning  a  living  or  raising 
plants,  or  the  avocation  of  horticulture 
m(!rely  as  a  means  to  planting  your  own 
garden  or  decorating  your  own  home 
grounds.  Food  is  good  and  we  must  have 
it;  beauty  is  good  and  we  must  also  have 
it.  Objects  of  beauty  are  as  necessary  as 
food  to  right,  complete  living;  but  you 
can  get  more  than  this,  even,  otit  of  the 
study  and  practise  of  horticulture.  The 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  htinian  spirit  are 
a  greater  good,  to  which  all  else  should  be 
made  to  minister." 
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LAWS  ABOUT  LIGHT 


"W"' 

*    *     CO 


liavo  too  many  laws,"  wo 
commonly  huar  it  said.  Too  man\ 
or  tho  wrong  sort,  doubtless;  perhaps  not 
Hiiou^h  s;i.ii(i  and  wdli-considtTcul  ones. 
This  is  us|)tH'ially  true  of  hiws  royardinfj  the 
use  of  ilhiminants,  j)a,rticularly  siiu^o  light 
of  higli  power  has  been  placed  at  liio  dis- 
posal of  all  who  wish  to  uso  it  and  can 
aflFord  tho  cxixiiiso.  Wholesome  laws, 
wo  are  assured  by  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  Electrical  Review  (Chicago),  are 
needed  both  to  promote  the  public  welfare 
and  also  to  check  those  who  maliciously 
ignore  their  neighbors'  rights.  Legisla- 
tion affecting  lighting,  this  wTiter  goes  on 
to  say,  falls  in  a  class  that  requires  par- 
ticular consideration  because  few  law- 
makers know  more  about  the  principles  of 
illumination  than  the  general  public.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  we  find  some  very 
vague  or  even  absurd  State  laws  and  city 
ordinances  regarding  automobile  and  loco- 
motive head-lights,  frequently  specifying 
I'egulations  that  can  never  be  enforced 
properly.     He  goes  on: 

"Consequently,  illuminating  engineers 
properly  have  hesitated  before  advocating 
enactment  of  laws  specifying  lighting 
requirements.  The  only  reason  that 
prompts  them  to  recommend  such  legisla- 
tion is  the  conviction  that  much  positive 
danger  results  from  improper  or  inadequate 
lighting.  Such  poor  lighting  is  due  in 
almost  all  cases  to  ignorance  of  true  lighting 
principles.  If  this  could  be  removed  by 
imiversal  education  on  illumination  the 
need  for  legislation  would  disappear. 
Education  of  the  general  pubhc  is  a  very 
slow  process,  however,  during  the  carrying 
out  of  which  incalculable  harm  may  be 
produced  by  insufficient  use  of  light  or 
misuse  of  light,  harm  that  may  be  almost 
entirely  obviated  by  well-considered  and 
enforcible  legal  regulations. 

"The  very  rapid  development  of  oiu- 
industries  has  been  accompanied  by  several 
evils,  of  which  one  of  the  worst  has  been 
the  appalling  number  of  fatal  and  serious 
industrial  accidents,  averaging  some  half- 
million  every  year  in  spite  of  the  persistent 
'safety-first'  movement  conducted  during 
the  last  ten  or  so  years.  The  prevalence 
of  these  accidents  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  establishment  in  practically 
all  our  States  of  factory-inspection  de- 
jiartments  charged  with  periodic  examina- 
tion of  every  workshop  or  plant  to  see  that 
glaring  causes  for  possible  accident,  fire, 
or  other  calamity  be  removed  before  the 
misfortune  occiu's. 

"In  the  last  ten  years  the  opinion  has 
been  forced  on  safety  experts  by  convincing 
evidence  that  a  large  percentage  of  in- 
dustrial accidents,  variously  estimated 
as  from  18  to  25  per  cent.,  is  due  to  in- 
adequate or  improper  lighting  and  could 
be  almost  entirely  eliminated  by  proper 
attention  to  this  matter.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  gradual  deterioration  of  eye- 
sight of  workers  results  from  long-con- 
tinued labor  under  poor  lighting  conditions. 
Here  we  have  two  definite  and  serious 
results  from  bad  lighting  that  it  would  be 
highly  inadvisable  to  neglect  when  this 
can    be   remedied    so    easily    after    being 
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Though  Condihons  Change 
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BUSINESS  is  learning  to  distinguish  more  and  more 
»  clearly  between  temporary  conditions  of  market  "or 
output,  and  permanent,  underlying  principles. 

Whether  the  season  is  good  or  poor,  whether  the  outlook 
is  clear  or  confused,  whether  special  opportunities  are  many 
or  few,  there  are  principles  which  persist.  Such  are  labor- 
saving;  time-saving;  increase  of  man-efficiency;  decrease 
of  overhead,  and  the  like. 

One  of  the  most  important — perhaps  the  most  important  means  which 
business  has  found  of  putting  these  inherently-profitable  principles  to 
work,  is  by  the  use  of  automatic  machines,  so  that  the  use  of  machines 
has  become  a  principle y  first  tested  and  proven  in  shop  and  factory. 

Business  is  now  realizing  that  this  principle  is  just  as  important  to  the 
other  side  of  its  job — the  accounting  side.  Here  automatic  machines 
make  it  possible  to  have  more  and  better  information  about  the  oper- 
ation of  the  business,  the  cost  of  the  product,  the  distribution  of  expense, 
the  tendencies  that  need  to  be  watched  closely  and  constantly. 

The  A  B  G  of  Business 

Burroughs  Machines,  whether  they  be  built  especially  for  Adding,  for 
Bookkeeping  or  for  Calculating,  are  all  alike  in  this :  that  they  bring 
automatic  speed  and  accuracy  to  business  figuring.  Therefore,  they 
furnish  an  economical  means  of  getting  and  recording  and  comparing 
all  the  facts  about  a  business ;  and  they  also  bring  speed  and  economy 
to  all  the  routine  work  of  clerks  who  have  to  add  figures,  or  post 
ledgers,  or  make  statements  or  reports,  or  do  calculating. 


Adding— Bookkeeping- Calculating  ^Jni  Machines 
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inciple  Persists 


Priced  as  Low  as  $125 

AMONG  the  standard  Burroughs  models  is  one  for 
-  every  kind  and  size  of  business.  Consult  your 
banker  or  telephone  book  for  the  address  of  the  nearest 
Burroughs  office — of  which  there  are  207  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  others  in  principal  cities  abroad. 
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officially  called  to  the  attention  of  the  plant- 
owner  or  other  responsible  person  at  the 
same  time  that  other  manifest  causes  for 
dangerous  conditions  arc  ])ointe(l  out  by 
the  factory  inspector. 

"To  give  the  latter  proper  authority 
and  guidance  as  to  lighting  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  draft  factory-lighting 
codes.  Four  States  have  ah-eady  adopted 
such  codes  and  se\eral  others  have  the 
matter  pending.  The  subject  is  a  very 
lively  one  because  of  the  growing  interest 
in  better  factory-lighting." 


IS  THE  TROLLEY  IN  DANGER  OF 
BECOMING  EXTINCT? 


THE  vanishing  trolley-car  may  dis- 
appear completely  if  present  ten- 
dencies continue.  It  has  "seen  its  day," 
declares  Charles  E.  Sorenson,  in  the  Detroit 
Journal,  and  the  Hartford  Courant  re- 
marks, "it  is  a  question  open  to  debate 
whether  or  not  the  trolley-car  has  done  its 
work  and  is  going  to  join  company  with 
the  stage-coach."  "More  than  750  miles 
of  track  have  been  abandoned  in  the  last 
year,"  says  Harlow  C  Clark,  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  while  "to-day  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  of  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and 
additional  large  mileage  is  threatened  with 
liankruptcy."  Five  hundred  members  of 
the  American  Railways  Association  re- 
cently got  together  and  passed  resolu- 
tions urging  the  traction  managers  every- 
where to  "lend  all  possible  aid  in  the 
promotion  of  legislation  to  bring  about  the 
public  ownership  of  all  electric-railway 
lines."  Thus  they  seek  to  "get  out  from 
under  before  the  final  crash  comes." 
Whereas,  formerly  the  manipulation  of 
trolley  franchises  was  a  favorite  pastime  of 
Get-Rich-Qui(!k  Wallingfords,  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  McCulIoch,  of  the  United  Rail- 
ways, of  St.  Louis,  that  "under  present 
conditions  local  franchises  are  valueless." 
It  is  an  astonishing  situation.  As  for  the 
causes  that  have  })rought  it  about,  Mr. 
Clark  calls  them: 

"  Largely  the  result  of  conditions  which, 
during  the  wai-,  imposed  upon  electric- 
railway  operation  all  of  th<^  burdens  which 
other  business  has  borne,  but  which  have 
prevented  the  adoption  of  those  measures 
of  relief  which  have  enablfKl  unregidated 
industries  to  readjust  their  affairs  to  meet 
the  crisis.  We  find  the  steam-roads  con- 
fronted with  the  same  enormous  increases 
in  wages  and  in  the  price  of  materials, 
but  we  find  them  also  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  which  has  not  only  largely 
increased  th(^ir  rates  but,  in  addition,  pro- 
vided the  money  for  necessary  extensions 
and  bettffrments. 

"For  the  electric  lines  such  a  course  has 
not  been  found  i)ossible.  Altho  it  was 
contended  by  former  President  Taft  and 
his  associates  on  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  that  the  National  Government 
possest  the  power  to  regulate  the  rates  of 
these  companies  as  a  war-measure,  this 
view  was  not  adopted  by  the  Administra- 


tion, and  they  were  left  to  protect  them- 
selves as  best  thtA  might. 

"In  the  meantime  the  National  Govern- 
ment asserted  a  large  measure  of  control 
over  their  affairs.  It  fi.xt  the  wages  that 
they  should  pa\' — wages  being  sixty  per 
cent,  of  their  operating  expenses — and  so 
added  to  their  expenses  an  amount  es- 
timated at  $100,000,000  a  year,  sufficient 
to  more  than  wipe  out  their  entire  net 
income. 

"It  tixt  the  price  of  the  fuel  which  they 
consumed — fuel  being  the  second  largest 
item  of  operating  expenses;  it  fixt  the  jirice 
of  most  of  the  materials  that  tiiey  required, 
and  Ijecause  of  the  war-industries  in  many 
localities,  it  practically  dictated  the  ser- 
\ices  which  they  performed. 

"The  assistance  afforded  the  companies 
b\-  the  Go\'ernm(^nt  was  meager.  The 
terms  of  the  law  creating  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  were  such  that  but  a  com- 
I)arati\el\'  few  railways  were  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  provisions,  since  ample 
seciu'ity  such  as  few  of  the  companies 
possest  was  required  as  a  condition  of 
loans.  In  particular  instances,  the  Hou.s- 
ing  Bureaus  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
made  advances  covering  the  cost  of  new 
construction  required  for  government 
needs,  but  the  cases  were  so  few  as  to  be 
practically  negligible. 

"It  was  obvious  that  the  recourse  of 
electric  railways,  so  confronted  with  enor- 
mously increased  expenses,  was  either  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  their  commodity 
service  or  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
commodity  furnished  for  the  prevailing 
price.  This  was  the  policy  of  every  other 
industry  affected  by  like  conditions,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  increased  price  of  prac- 
tically everything  that  is  sold  on  the  market. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  for  the  electric- 
railway  companies  to  solve  their  problem 
in  this  simple  manner. 

"The  National  Government  which  as- 
sumed the  right  to  increase  the  cost  of 
operation,  absolved  itself  of  any  re- 
sponsibility as  to  the  furnishing  of  revenue 
with  which  to  meet  the  increase.  The 
companies  were  themselves  without  power, 
which  lay  either  with  State  regulating 
commissions  or  with  the  local  authorities 
in  the  communities  in  which  the  companies 
operated." 

Naturally,  the  traction  managers'  idea 
of  a  remedy  is  an  increased  fare.  But 
while  people  will  meekl.\'  pay  an  extra  cent 
for  a  postage-stamp  or  a  movie-ticket, 
they  balk  at  paying  an  extra  cent  for  a 
trolley-ride.  Unkind  remarks  are  made 
about  "sardining,"  "strap-hanging,"  and 
the  manifold  discomforts  of  trolleydom. 
In  municipal  politics  the  promise  to  defeat 
demands  for  an  increased  fare  becomes  an 
excellent  bid  for  votes,  nor  is  the  increased 
fare  as  effectual  a  remedj'  for  the  company's 
afflictions  as  might  appear.  Says  Richard 
Hoadley  Tingley  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"On  short  hauls  (and  it  is  on  short  hauls 
that  the  money  is  made  in  transportation) 
it  has  been  found  that  former  riders  now 
become  walker.s — and  save  their  money." 
What  then?  Shall  cities  take  over  the 
trolley-lines  and  run  them  themselves? 
Chicago  refuses  to.  Detroit  refuses. 
Seattle  is  about  to  try  it.  San  Francisco 
has  tried  it  and  lost  money.  Or  might 
we  not  go  in  for  public  control  and  opera- 
tion while  preserving  private  ownership? 


That  is  the  Massachusetts  plan.  As  Mr. 
Clark  reminds  us,  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way (including  subway  and  surface  lines) — 

"Is  being  operated  by  State  trustees. 
A  fare  of  eight  cents  is  in  effect,  and  has  so 
far  proved  insufficient  to  paj'  the  cost  of 
service.  The  trustees  have  announced 
their  intention  of  creating  two  five-cent 
zones,  and  the  assumption  of  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  service  by  the  State  through  taxa- 
tion is  being  advocated." 

The  zone  system  is  nothing  new.  "Years 
ago."  says  the  Roseville  (N.  J.)  Citizen: 

"Practically  every  traction  company  in 
the  United  States  worked  along  the  zoning 
lines.  The  immortal  Mark  Twain  wrote 
his  famous  "Punch,  brother,  punch;  punch 
with  care;  punch  in  the  presence  of  tht' 
passenger;  a  pink  t  ip  slip  with  a  three- 
cent  fare;  a  blue  trip-slip  for  a  five-cent 
fare,'  etc.,  under  these  very  conditions." 

But  the  revival  of  zoning  arouses  much 
the  same  resentment  as  a  straight  increase 
in  fare.  So  we  find  an  occasional  optimist 
arguing  that  relief  from  all  these  difficulties 
must  be  sought  in  the  jitney.  Mr. 
Sorenson,  who  tells  the  Detroit  Journal  that 
"the  electric  car  has  had  its  day,"  is  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Ford's  tractor  -  works. 
Is  that  significant?  Meanwhile,  President 
Edward  O.  Edgerton.  of  the  California 
State  Railroad  Commission,  says,  "The 
interurban  jitney  has  come  to  stay."  Yet 
\vill  there  be  enough  gasoline  in  the  world 
to  propel  sufficient  jitneys  to  replace 
America's  trolley-cars,  "el "-cars,  and  sub- 
way -  cars?  It  seems  doubtful ;  and  a 
frivolous  paragrapher  suggests  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  that  the  present 
traction  systems  be  retained,  but  on  a  new 
basis.     Says  he: 

"Since  regularly  incorporated  companies 
can  seldom  make  a  street-car  system  pay. 
and  municipalities  are  also  doubtful  wheth- 
er they  can  either,  perhaps  street-car  s\  s- 
tems  may  have  to  become  eleemos.\nary 
institutions  outright." 

Thus  far  no  broadly  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  has  been  found.  Yet 
this  much  is  gained:  The  public  begins  to 
realize  that  gloating  over  the  traction 
companies'  embarrassment  is  absurd,  for 
wherever  the  comi)any  suffers  the  public 
suffers  also.     Says  Mr.  Tingley: 

"The  lines  of  electric  railway, as  we  know 
them,  have,  tilled  a  certain  gap  in  the 
economics  development  of  urban  and  inter- 
urban transportation.  That  the  system 
has  its  drawbacks  none  will  deny.  It  is 
heavy,  cumbersome,  inelastic,  costly  of 
construction  j  nd  maintenance,  but  it  is 
the  best  we  know.  The  trollej'-car  is 
drafty,  usually  crowd(>d,  stuffy,  smelly, 
but  it  gets  us  there.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  electric  railways  are  one  of  the 
most  essential  adjuncts  to  our  modern 
civilization  and  manner  of  life.  The\- 
have  de\<4opt>d  a  suburban  life  that  would 
have  to  be  entirely  recast  should  (heir  lines 
be  abandoned." 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  api)arently  (hat 
Governor  Ilolcomb,  of  Conn(>cticut,  in  his 
inaugural  mes.sage  to  the  legislature,  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mission to  take  the  whole  electric  railway 
situation  under  consideration. 


Watrous  Gravity  Liquid  Soap  System 

(PATENTED) 

HERE  is  a  definite  end  to  your  liquid  soap  troubles ! 
Operates  wholly  by  the  time-proven  gravity  principle 
— no  moving  parts  to  get  out  of  order — a  simple  valve 
delivers  a  pre-determined  supply  of  soap  without  drip  or 
waste.     The  large  soap  container  is  simply  placed  on  its 
receptacle  as  shown  in  the  illustrations  and  re- 
placed by  a  full  one  in  a  moment's  time. 

Any  number  of  wash  stands  are  served  from 
one  sanitary  glass  container  — thus  doing  away 
with  the  tedious  filling  of  individual  fixtures 
heretofore  in  use.  An  ideal  system  for  factories, 
clubs,  hotels,  depots,  hospitals,  office  buildings, 
etc.      Ask  for  booklet  "G". 


The  entire  line  of  Watrous 
Sanitary  Plumbing  Fixtures 
represents  the  most  advanced 
and  modern  ideas  known  to 
plumbing  science.     Simply 


constructed,  thoroughly 
made  and  economically  op- 
erated, Watrous  Fixtures  are 
the  standard  by  which  other 
plumbing  is  judged. 


Watrous  Sanitary  Plumbing  Fixtures  include  Watrous  Duojet  Closets      ^ j 

and  Flushing  Valves,  Self -Closing  Cocks,  Urinals,  Drinking  Fountains,  etc.     i^^t^lt. 
Free  Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request,  giving  full  information. 


The  Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Company 


f' 


^ 


1229  >Vest  Harrison  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Imperial  Products 
Include : 

Honor  Roll  and  Memorial 

Tablets 
Cast  Bronze  Signs 
Name  Plates     Kick  Plates 
Door  Guards 
Pull  and  Push  Bars 
Oxy-Acetylene    Welding 

and  Cutting  Equipment 
Carbon  Burning  Outfits 
Lead  Burning  Outfits 
Auto  Accessories 

Self-Heating  Iron 
Imp  Flashlite  Gun 


Backed  by  nearly  half  a  century 
af  manufacturing  experience. 
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Prices  S60 
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STEGER 

Perfect  Tone  Reproduction 

Plays  All  Records 

Correctly 

THIS  MASTERPIECE  of 
refined  design,  faithful  re- 
production and  marvelous 
mechanical  operation  has  been 
rightly  named  the  finest  re- 
producing phonograph — the 
Steger. 

The  patented  Steger  tone  arm 
and  wonderful  Steger  tone 
chamber  faithfully  reproduce 
every  delicate  tone  and  color- 
ful sound.  It  gives  you  the 
voice  of  the  artist  and  the 
music  of  your  favorite  instru- 
ment in  all  its  beauty.  All 
disc  records  sound  best  on  the 
Steger.  See  it  at  your  dealer's 
— hear  its  clearness  of  tone — 
play  it  yourself.  Style  book 
sent  on  request. 

STEGER  &  SONS 
PIANO  MFG.  COMPANY 

Founded  by  John  V.  Steger.  1879 

Steger  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Factoyies:    Sieger.    fHinots,   lu/tej-e  tkt 
'*Lincoin'*  and  ** Dixie"  HigJf^ays  meet 


[-Springtime  in  Your  Garden-, 

Should  bring  you  the  added  delight  of 
flowers  you  have  never  seen  before. 
Many  rare  Tulips  and  Daffodils  are 
shown  in  my  Blue  Book  of  Bulbs. 
Your  copy  is  ready  now,  but  unless  you 
order  before  June  25  the  rare  things 
may  appear  in  your  neighbor's  garden- 
not  in  yours. 

CHESTER  JAY  HUNT 

MAY  FAIR 
Dept.  C.  Little  Falls,  New  Jersey 


Send  for 
Catalog  Today 


BUCHSTEIN'S  FIBRE  UMB 

is  soothing  to  your  stump — strong, 

cool ,  neat,  light. 

Easy   payments. 

Braces  foralldeformitiea. 

N.  Buchstein  Co.,  113  6tb 

St.  S.,    MianeapolJs,    Minn. 
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y     DO-IT-ALL 
TRACTORS 


\Ve  distribute   BEEMAN  TRACTORS 

■•DO-IT-ALI,"  TRACTORS  do  all  tlip  work  on  small  farms: 
take  the  place  of  two  horses  in  most  work.  They  put  the  small 
farm  operator  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  big  operator.  They 
not  only  plow  and  hariow,  but  cultivate  any  crop  that  grows. 
Vou  can  ride  or  walk  behind  the  tractor.  The  work  is  always 
in  plain  sight.  The  tractor  i?  under  absolute  control — can  be 
operated  by  a  boy.  Costa  less  to  buy  than  the  keep  of  a  pair 
uf  horses  for  a  year;  does  all  the  cultivating  on  big  farms 
when  the  big  tractor  is  laid  away.  Gives  6  H.P.  on  the  belt. 
Operates  lawn  mowers.  hor«e  mowers  and  other  work. 
Ask  for  Catalog  7.     It's  Free. 

CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fullon  Strfct,  N«w  YorkCitj 
Catolln.  or  karesan.  Ensina*  far  farm,  <act«ry  »t  boats 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Picking  Them  Out. — "  Here's  an  appli- 
cant for  a  Cabinet  office." 

■'  Good  !  What  qualifications  does  he 
lack?  "—Life. 


Cholly's  Type.—"  I  can  read  Cholly 
like  a  book." 

"  You're  foolish  to  strain  j'our  ej'es  over 
a  small  type." — Cleveland  Press. 


Stand  and  Deliver. — A  New  York 
restaurant  advertises  that  it  will  open  at 
the  historic  home  of  the  famous  Captain 
Kidd.  Business  carried  on  at  the  old 
stand. — Columbia  State. 


Cheering  Him  Up. — Bkvis — "  I've  got 
a  beastly  cold  in  my  head." 

Miss  Whitty — "  Never  mind,  BeAis. 
Don't  grumble.  Even  if  it's  only  a  cold, 
it's  something." — Tit-Bits. 


Worse. — TrTEPHisT — ■"  Is  there  any- 
thing more  exasperating  than  to  have  a 
wife  who  can  cook  but  won't  do  it?  " 

Dyspeptic — "  Yes — to  have  one  that 
can't  cook  and  will  do  it." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Kitchen  Logic. — "Please,  mum.  there 
ain't  no  coal  left  in  the  cellar." 

"  Whv  on  earth  didn't  vou  tell  me 
before?  " 

"  Because  there  was  some  then." — The 
Passing  Show. 


Another  Mess. — Proprietor  (just  de- 
mobilized)— "  Yus,  I've  been  through  it — 
officers'  cook  two  years — wounded  twice." 

Tommy  (tasting  the  soup) — "  You're 
luckj',  mate.  It's  a  wonder  they  didn't 
kill  yer." — London  Opinion. 


Gentle  Hint. — Ethel — "  I'm  afraid  that 
bell  means  another  caller." 

Fred  (imploringly) — "  You  know  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  your  not  being  at  home." 

Ethel  (suggestively) — "  Yes,  and  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  my  being  engaged." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Hostess — 
take  Mrs. 


A     Self-Entertainer. — The 

"  I   am  going  to  ask  you   to 
Salston  down  to  dinner." 

Featherstone — "  What  shall  I  talk  to 
her  about?  " 

The    Hostess — "  It    won't    be    neces- 
sary."— Judge. 


Better  for  Her. — "  How's  your  husband 
getting  along,  Mrs.  Fogarty?  " 

"  Well,  sometimes  he's  better  an'  some- 
times he's  worse,  but  from  the  way  he 
growls  an'  takes  on  whin  he's  better,  Oi 
think  he's  better  whin  he's  worse." — 
Bodon  Transcript. 


mv 


Those    Lost    Letters. — "  Did   vou   mail 

letter?" 

"  I'm  sorry,"  replied  the  absent-minded 
husband.    "  I  forgot  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  don't  take  it  to  heart.  The 
post-office  would  probably  have  done  the 
same  thing." — Washington  Star. 


— "  Was    papa   the 
proposed    to    you, 


Decided    Too   Soon. 

first    man    who    ever 

mama?  " 

"  Yes;   but  why  do  you  ask?  " 

"  I  was  just  thinking  that  you  might 

aave  done  better  if  you  had  shopped  arounri 

a  little  more." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


lender  gums— a  warning 


COAST  defense 
protects  the  life 
of  a  nation,  gum 
defense  the  life  of  a 
tooth.  On  the  gum 
line  danger  lies.  If  it 
shrinks  through  Pyor- 
rhea (Riggs' Disease) 
decay  strikes  into  the 
heart  of  the  tooth. 

Beware  of  gum 
tenderness  that  warns 
of  Pyorrhea.     Four 
out   of   five   people 
over  forty  have  Pyor- 
rhea— many  under 
forty  also.     Loosen- 
ing teeth  indicate 
Pyorrhea.     Remem- 
ber— these  inflamed, 
bleeding  gums   act 
as    so  many    door- 
ways for  disease 
germs  to  enter  the 
system  —  causing 
various  ailments. 

Forhan's  pos- 
itively prevents 
Pyorrhea,  if  used 
in  time  and  used 
consistently.  As  it 
hardens  the  gums 
the  teeth  become 
firmer. 

Brush   your    teeth 

with  Forhan's.     Ii 

e  a  n  s     the  (   teeth 

scientifically  —  keeps 

them  white  and  clean 

If    gum     shrinkage 

has    already    set    in. 

start    using   Forhan's 

1 1   and  consult  a  demisi 

■— rl/*.   immediately     for 

special  treatment. 


30c  and  60c  lubes 
All  Druggists 

FORHAX  CO. 
SOO  6th  Are..  N.  Y. 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
theraoelves.  Old  blades  made  sharp, 
er  than  new— in  10  seconds.  For  all 
Safety  Razors.  Quick,  velvety 
shaves  lor  life  with  wonderful,  new 

Rotastrop 


Just   drop   blade    in,   turn   handle. 
Nothinp  to  (ret  out  of  order. _  Ma- 
chine (fives  **heel  and  toe  acdon," 
just    like    a    barber    strops    a 

mzor. 

10  Days  Free  Trial — write 
for    booklet.      State    make    of 
razor. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  312.  Dayton.  O* 


Flor  de 


MELBA 

The  Cigar  Supreme^ 

I.  Lewis  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.  7/l_     hs^' 
Newark,  N.  J..  Makcri  ^^^    fO" 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 


Lend  Me  '/$  Yom: 
Ice  for  30  Days/^ 


send  my  Refrigerator  1 

ontrial— ireight  prepaid. 

Cut    ice   bills  —  keep 
I  foods  better — savel 

work.     Write  for  myj 
I  easy  payment  plan. 

WWteProst 
RefrSerafof 

)  Direct    Ironi  in.'\nufacturer. 
Round,    revolving    shelves,  I 
steel    built  —  insulated   with 
granulated  cork.      Ask    for  I 
I  catalog.     H.    L.    SMITH.    Pres.  [ 
WHITE  FROST  RETRIGERilTaR  CO. 

Dept.  K-6  JACKSON,  mich.  | 
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A  Plane  Truth. — The  paradoxical  thing 

about    (he    airplane    is  that     it     is     not 

much   good   unless  it  is  used  up. — Bot<ton 
Traniicript. 


Not  All  Lost. — ITlo — "  You  can't  believe 
everything  you  hear," 

Gkrtie  -"  No,  but  you  can  repeat.it." 

—  The  Si/dnci/  bulletin. 


Soft-hearted  Singer.     Doi;  Boy-  "Why 

(iocs  slu>  close  iuT  eyes  when  she  sings?" 

Pay  Shknt. — "  Because   she  can't  bear 
lo  see  us  suffer." — Oner  Here. 


Astute    Patient. — Doctor — "  My    dear 
sir,    it's   a   good    thing   you   came   to   rao 
when  you  did." 
.  "  Why,  Doc?     Are  you  broke?"— L?/e. 


Easy.—"  My  uncle  left  me  only  $o,000. 
Wonder  if  I  could  break  his  will?" 

"  Sure  thing !  He  nuist  have  been 
crazy  to  leave  you  anything." — Boslon. 
Transcript. 


His  Little  Bit. — She — "  But  you  only 
voluntesred  just  as  peace  was  proclaimed." 

He — "  Er — yes.  You  see,  exactly,  I — 
er — wanted  to  see  it  was  carried  out 
properly." — The  Sydney  BuUelin. 


Prudent  Girl. — Jack — "  Did  you  tell 
her  that  what  yoii  said  was  in  strict 
confidence?" 

Ethel — "  No;  I  didn't  want  her  to 
think  it  was  important  enough  to  repeat." 
— Answers. 


The  Mathematics  of  It 

She  had  seven  million  dollars 

Placed  in  bonds  and  stocks  and  rents; 
He  had  'leven  million  dollars, 

So  they  merged  their  sentiments. 
Now  they've  raised  a  son  who's  value 

Is  exactly  thirty  cents. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


At  Last. — During  the  flu  epidemic  in 
San  Francisco,  when  all  public  meeting- 
places  were  closed,  and  the  entire  popula- 
tion was  compelled  to  wear  masks  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease,  a  drvinken 
man  was  overheard  muttering: 

"  Well,  I'm  an  old  man,  but  I  have 
lived  my  time  and  am  ready  to  quit. 
1  have  lived  to  see  four  great  things  come 
to  pass — the  end  of  the  war,  the  churches 
closed,  saloons  left  open,  and  the  women 
muzzled." — Judge. 


A  Dough-boy  Ditty  of  To-day. — Favorite 
song  of  the  American  Army  of  Occupation, 
Somewhere  in  Germany,  Composed  by  a 
soldier  and  sung  by  All  the  Rest  of  them. 

Air—"  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold." 

Darling,  I  am  coming  back- 
Silver  threads  among  the  black — 
Now  that  peace  in  Europe  nears, 
I'll  be  home  in  seven  years. 
I'll  drop  in  on  you  some  night. 
With  my  whiskers  long  and  white — 
Y''es,  the  war  is  over,  dear. 
And  we'ie  going  home,  I  hear  ! 
Home  again  with  you  once  more, 
Say — by  nineteen-twenty-four. 
Once  I  thought  by  now  I'd  be 
Sailing  back  across  the  sea; 
Back  to  where  you  sit  and  pine, 
But  we're  stuck  here  on  the  Rhine, 
You  cal^  hear  the  gang  all  curse — 
"  War  is  heU,  but  peace  is  worse  !  " 
— The    Watch   on   the    Rhine     {published 
by     American     Occupying     Forces     in 
France). 


Add  Another 

Joy  to  June 

Strawberries  are  vastly  better  with  Puffed  Rice  scattered 
on  them. 

These  grains  are  so  thin,  so  flimsy,  so  flavory  that  they  just 
fit  in  with  fruit.  And  they  add  what  crust  adds  to  a  short- 
cake— a  dehcious  blend. 

The  ideal  summer  supper  is  Puffed  Wheat  in  a  bowl  of  milk. 

These  grains  are  toasted  whole-wheat  bubbles,  crisp  and 
flaky,  eight  times  normal  size.  Every  food  cell  is  exploded, 
so  they  easily  digest. 

Crisp  and  douse  with  melted  butter  for  hungry  children 
in  the  afternoon. 

Teach  girls  to  use  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs  in  home  candy 
making.     They  make  candy  lighter  and  give  a  nut-like  taste. 

Whole  Grains  Steam  Exploded 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  whole-grain  foods,  of  which  children 
get  too  little. 

Over  lOO  million  steam  explosions  are  caused  in  every  kernel.  Thus 
every  granule  of  the  whole  grain  is  fitted  to  digest. 

Serve  them  abundantly. 

In  summer  time  keep  all  three  kinds  on  hand. 


Puffed  Rice       Puffed  Wheat 
Corn  Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains — Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  0^^s  G>nipany 


Sole  Makers 


(3083) 
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TTZRITF.  to  our  engineering  dcpart- 
yy  ment  covrcrning  your  belling  prob- 
lems and  for  their  solution.  It  may  be  that 
you  are  not  completely  informed  as  to  the 
various  uses  of  belting.  Scietice,  coupled 
with  Nature,  says  thai  according  to  exact 
measurements  made  on  belting  actually 
run  under  load,  the  coefficient  of  friction 
of  leather  belting  is  more  than  2.5  times 
that    of  the  next   best   substitute    material. 


Z_TERE  is  pic- 
-*  ''■  lured  a  75  fool 
Gralon  &  Knight 
Heart  Brand  Belt  in 
the  plant  of  the 
Model  Mill  Com- 
pany, Johnson  City, 
Tenn.  It  is  2 4  inches 
wide,  double-thick.  It 
transmits  241  Horse 
Poiver.  It  has  been 
in  continuous  hard 
sendee  for  five  years. 
Its  cost  per  week  has 
been  $1.35,  or  five 
mills  per  horse 
power,  per  week. 


The  Ledger  gives  the  answer 


This  is  the  story,  told  by  the  ledger, 
of  a  Graton  &  Knight  Standardized 
Series  Belt.  It  is  a  story  of  economy, 
full  delivery  of  power,  of  long  life  and 
the  right  material  in  the  right  place. 

Leather  is  the  right  material  for  belt- 
ing. It  is  firm.  It  is  strong.  It  has 
permanent  power  of  expansion  and 
contraction.  It  is  tough,  but  it  yields 
in  the  right  degree,  at  the  right  time.  It 
is  easily  and  repeatedly  spliced  or  re- 
paired. It  stands  mauling  by  shifters. 
Side-slapping  won't  fray  it.  Even  after 
long  use  it  can  be  cut  into  narrower 
belts  and  goes  on  with  its  good  work. 

Leather  stands  alone  as  to  these 
characteristics.  It  is  Nature's  contri- 
bution to  power  transmission  needs.  No 
other  known  substance  is  like  it  in 
wearing  qualities.  And  no  other  belting 
material  successfully  replaces  it. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  quality 
of  the  leather  in  Graton  &  Knight 
Standardized  Series  Belts.  It's  in  the 
tanning — an    operation    based    on    the 


work  to  he  done.  The  yearly  output  of 
our  tannery  is  nearly  300,000  hides. 
That  makes,jo«  sure  of  uniform  quality 
for  any  given  specification.  For  there 
is  a  wide  scope  of  selection  from  such  a 
mountain  of  leather. 

Graton  &  Knight  Standardized  Series 
Belts  are  made  to  give  the  longest  pos- 
sible service  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost.  Those  who  use  them  say  that  they 
do.  Length  of  service  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  drive,  of  course.  In  some 
cases  five  months  would  finish  the  best 
belt  ever  made  by  man.  But  here  is  a 
case  of  hard  work  day  in  and  day  out, 
with  the  ledger  giving  the  answer  to 
Graton  &  Knight  quality. 

Many  of  the  best-belted  plants  ask 
us  to  specify  the  belting  for  every  drive. 
Try  the  plan  yourself.  Then,  when  buy- 
ing, call  for  "Graton  &  Knight  Brand 
— or  equal."  This  won't  commit  you 
to  buying  our  belts.  It  will  put  your 
buying  on  the  one  basic  consideration — 
the  work  to  be  done. 


Write  for  new  hook  about  Standardized  Leather  Belting 

THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass., U.S.  A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Maker.\  of  Leather  Belting,  Lace  Leather.  Packings,  and  Specialties 

Atlanta       ChicaRo  Detroit  Kansas  City        New  Orleans  New  York  Pittsburgh  Seattle        Leicester,  Eng. 

Boston        ricvelai\rl        l-'all  River        Minneapolis        Montreal,  Can.        Philadelphia        Portland.  Ore.        St.  Louis 
Gralon  &  Kniglil  Mfg.  Co.  of  Texas — Dallas.  Texas  Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co.  of  Wisconsin — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co.  of  California — San  I-rancisco,  Cal. 

DISTRIBUTORS    IN   ALL    PRINCIPAL   CITIES 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


I 


PEACE   PHELIMINAKIES 

Maj'  1. — The  (^ouiicil  of  Four  agrees  to 
the  full  recognition  of  th(»  Japanese 
claims  to  Shantung,  says  Paris.  The 
Japanese  have  enten^d  into  a  "gentle- 
man's agrecMiient"  to  return  Kiao- 
chow  to  China,  within  a  reasoiuihle 
time. 

London  is  selected  as  the  temporary  .seat 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  according  to 
a  Paris  dispatch.  {Preparatory  details 
wall  be  worked  out  there  during  the 
coming  summer. 

The  first  meeting  between  the  Peace 
(^onfenuice  and  the  (Jlerman  plenipo- 
tentiaries takes  place.  The  session 
lasted  barely  five  minutes,  and  the 
pro(^eedings  consisted  mei-el,\-  of  an 
exchange  of  credentials. 

Italian  troops  and  war-material  are  being 
landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  Copenhagen  says. 

May  2.— The  Council  of  Three  settles  the 
status  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  says  a  Paris 
dispatch.  Germany  probably  will  re- 
tain proprietorship  of  the  water- 
way, but  tolls  for  passage  through 
it  will  be  levied  imder  international 
control. 

May  3. — -The  American  delegates  to  the 
Peace  (Conference  have  refused  the 
British  proposal  that  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States  participate 
equally  in  a  loan  to  Germany,  according 
to  Paris  advices. 

The  Council  of  Three  has  invited  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  peace*  dele- 
gates to  come  to  Versailles  to  receive 
the  peace  terms  relating  to  their 
respective  countries,  according  to 
Paris. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Three 
it  was  decided  to  sever  completely  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  from 
the  rest  of  Germany,  says  Paris.  The 
section  of  the  treaty  dealing  with 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  was  also  adopted, 
these  provinces  being  given  to  France, 
including  the  ownership  of  all  the 
railroads. 

May  4. — A  committee  of  Belgians  present 
a  petition  to  King  Albert  urging  him 
to  refuse  to  sign  the  peace  treaty 
because  it  does  not  guarantee  Bel- 
gium's rights,  according  to  a  Brussels 
dispatch. 

The  Council  of  three  sends  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Italian  Government  in- 
viting it  to  resume  its  place  at  the 
Peace  Conference. 

President  Wilson,  in  an  informal  talk 
with  United  States  Congressmen  who 
called  on  him,  indicates  that  the  bind- 
ing nature  of  the  Pact  of  London  on 
Italy  is  stronger  than  the  fourteen 
points,  according  to  Paris. 

May  5. — The  question  regarding  Fiume 
has  been  settled  in  full  agreement 
with  the  Italian  Government  on  the 
basis  that  Fiume  shall  remain  an 
autonomous  port  for  two  years,  after 
which  it  shall  be  assigned  to  Italy, 
according  to  a  London  dispatch,  giving 
Jugo-Slavia  time  to  construct  another 
port. 

May  6. — Complete  economic  isolation  of 
Germany  is  being  considered  as  a 
measure  to  be  adopted  in  the  event 
that  Germany  refuses  to  sign  the  peace 
treaty,  according  to  Paris. 

Marshal  Foch,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Peace  Conference,  said  that  occupation 
of  the  Rhine  bridge-heads  limited  to 
fifteen  years  was  insufficient  protection 
to  France,  his  view  being  that  France 
would  be  justified  in  not  signing  the 


peac(^  treaty  unless  this  provision  was 
modi(i(Hl  so  as  to  permit  France  to  hold 
these  bridg(^-hea(ls  indcdnilcly. 

CENTKAL    POWERS 

April  30. — Hungarian  (\)nimunist  troops 
are  retreating  .southeast  of  Budapest 
i)efore  supiM'ior  Roumanian  forces,  says 
a  Basel  r(4)ort. 

Si.x  hundred  arrests  have  Ix-en  made  by 
lh(*  Soviet  authorities  in  Hungary,  .says 
;»  report  from  Budapest,  \  irtually  every 
(inancier,  publisher,  editor,  writer,  and 
inanufaclui'cr  huxing  been  tlii-owii  info 
prison. 

The  Soricl  Government  in  Munich  has 
been  oxcrthrown,  atH'ording  to  reports 
from  B(>rlin  to  Copenhagen.  Com- 
munist leaders  are  flecnng  from 
Munich. 

Numerous  sanguinary  conflicts  have 
taken  place  in  and  about  Bremen 
during  the  last-  few  days,  according  to 
Berlin  reports,  due  to  Spartacide 
uprisings. 

May  1. — The  ring  of  Government  troops  is 
closing  around  Munich,  according  to 
Berlin  dispatches  to  Copenhagen. 
Many  towns  have  been  captured  from 
the  Soviet  forces.  The  Bavarian  premier 
has  refused  an  armistice  and  insists 
upon  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  Communist  forces. 

The  Hungarian  Soviet  Government  has 
been  overthrown,  according  to  Vienna 
reports  to  Berlin. 

Maj^  2. — King  Ferdinand,  of  Roumania, 
accompanied  by  French  generals,  is 
about  to  enter  Budapest  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  according  to  Vienna 
advices. 

Bavarian  Government  troops  force  their 
way  into  Munich  from  the  north,  ac- 
cording to  Copenhagen.  Many  of  the 
armed  workmen  representing  the  Reds 
have  surrendered  their  arms  and  dis- 
carded their  red  armlets.  The  dis- 
integration of  the  Red  army  is 
proceeding. 

The  United  States  is  being  called  upon  to 
sell  Germany  370,000  tons'  of  cereals 
and  70,000  tons  of  fats  monthly,  until 
harvest  time,  to  save  her  from  the 
growing  menace  of  Bolshevism,  ac- 
cording to  a  message  brought  from 
Europe  by  Di-.  Bernard  L.  Kellogg,  one 
of  Hoover's  aids. 

May  4. — The  former  Kaiser  has  requested 
the  German  Government  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Germany  and  reside  on 
one  of  his  estates,  says  a  Berlin  dis- 
patch. 

The  Czechs,  Servians,  and  Roumanians 
have  decided  not  to  occupy  Budapest, 
but  will  confine  themselves  to  an  encir- 
clement of  the  Hungarian  capital,  re- 
ports Vienna. 

The  Hungarian  Soviet  Government  has 
issued  an  appeal  to  President  Wilson 
asking  him  to  halt  the  military  opera- 
tions against  Budapest,  says  a  dispatch 
from  that  city. 

The  total  German  national  debt,  ac- 
cording to  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
is  $46,250,000,000,  says  a  Berlin  dis- 
patch. 

Government  troops  have  captured  the 
whole  of  Munich  with  the  exception  of 
one  quarter  where  the  Communists 
have  attempted  to  negotiate  in  order 
to  obtain  terms,  according  to  a  Berlin 
dispatch. 

May  5. — Confirmation  of  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  Hungarian 
Soviet  Government  has  been  received 
in  a  dispatch  from  Vienna. 

May  6. — After  the  surrender  of  Munich 
from  loO  to  250  Reds  were  executed, 
says  a  Berlin  dispatch. 


The  Author  of 

The  Four  Horsemen 

of  the 

Apocalypse 

and  the   pen  he 
wrote  it  with 

TRANSLATION  OF  HIS  LEHER 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he 
has  called  your  attention  to  the 
Waterman's  Fountain  Pen  held 
in  my  hand,  in  one  of  my  pictures. 

I  bought  it  in  Buenos  Aires 
eight  years  ago  when  I  was  travel- 
ing in  South  America  giving 
literary  lectures,  and  since  tlien  I  have  written 
with  it  my  novels,  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
-Apocalypse,  Our  .Sea,  and  actually  the  latest 
one,  entitled  The  Enemies  of  the  Woman. 
Furthermore,  I  have  written  with  it  hundreds 
of  articles  for  the  newspapers  in  favor  of  the 
Allied  cause  and  the  ten  big  volumes  of  my 
History  of  the  War  of  1914. 

As  you  see,  the  poor  pen  has  worked  well. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  a  little  old  and  tired,  but 
continues  to  serve  me. 

Best  regards  from 
VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ. 


Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pens 
are  sold  by  best  dealers  from  $2.50  up 

L.  El.  Waterman  Co. 

191  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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THE  NAVARRE-Combines  artistic 
•ppearance  with  practical  convenience 
nnd  economy  in  a  manner  that  has 
made  it  ore  of  the  moat  popular  Lewia 
homes  among  families  of  six  to  nin« 
people.  Has  one  bedroom  below  and 
three  on  upper  floor.  Extra  larffe 
closets. 


HovtoBuild^urHoniG 

QuicklL(-t(9t  ^V'ithotit 

Hurri/or^yX^rrij' 

BUILDING  a  new  home  is  an  undertaking  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  average  person — tlie  investment  involved  often  rep- 
resents years  of  saving  and  sacrifice.  Naturally,  most  people  give 
the  subject  careful  study  and  serious  consideration  before  making  their 
final  decision.  However,  there  are  many  who  find  it  necessary  to  d.  cide 
the  matter  quicklj — a  nfw  home  is  needed  at  once  and  there  is  little 
time  to  study  and  investigate. 

To  the  home  builder  in  both  of  these  classes  the  advantages  of  the 
Lewis  method  are  of  special  value  right  now  when  the  building  season 
is  already  fairly  well  advanced.  For  it  is  still  possible  to  go  ahead  and 
build  by  the  Lewis  method  and  b^  sure  that  your  home  will  b?  erected 
quickly,  yet  without  the  hurry  and  worry  that  often  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  old-style  home-building  methods. 

Home  Building  Made  Easy 

It  makes  little  difference  what  type  of  home  you  build — if  it  ranges  in  price 
between  $1,500  and  510,000  complete — you  are  almost  sure  to  find  in  the 
Lewis  Book  of  Homes  one  that  is  planned  in  a  manner  to  meet  all  your  re- 
quirements in  regard  to  size,  arrangement,  beauty,  convenience  and  economy. 

Those  who  have  gi\en  the  matter  such  serious  consideration  will  prob- 
ably find  among  the  I^wis  homes  a  type  of  house  that  will  be  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  home  they  have  planned.  .And  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  house  they  select  has  proved  its  practicability,  conve- 
nience and  economy. 

Just  as  the  Lewis  method  proves  valuable  to  those  who  have  carefully 
studied  home  building,  it  proves  of  great  help  to  those  who  have  decided 
quickly  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  new  home  and  hence  have  not  sufficient 
time  to  give  the  subject  the  study  and  consideration  it  deserves.  It  enables 
them  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others — to  select  a  house  that  is  in  no  way 
experimental — a  house  in  which  all  the  features  that  make  home  life  enjoy- 
able have  Ijeen  tried  out  many,  many  times  by  hundreds  of  people,  people 
who  are  already  enjoying  the  comforts  and  conveniences  and  economies  of 
their  Lewis-built  homes.  For  every  one  of  the  hundred  different  styles  of 
Lewis  homes  is  of  proved  design,  and  scores  of  home  owners  the  countrj'  over 
have  testified  to  their  worth. 

Future  Values 

Many  people  today  have  definitely  made  up  their  minds  to  build,  but  are 
hesitating  because  of  the  high  cost  of  materials  and  labor.  To  all  such  people 
we  especially  suggest  an  investigation  of  what  the  Lewis  method  of  building 
means.  You  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  economy  which  the  Lewis 
method  of  building  affords.  Moreover,  it  assures  you  a  house  of  proved 
value — a  weathertight,  permanent  and  substantial  home  of  the  kind  that  you 
can  undoubtedly  sell  at  a  profit  should  you  care  to  do  so  at  any  time  in  the 
future. 

Be.st  of  all,  when  you  select  a  Lewis-built  home  you  are  sure  in  advance 
of  quality,  sure  of  economy,  and  sure  of  prompt  service.  The  lumber  is  fur- 
nished direct  from  oul  own  mill.s,  already  cut-to-fit,  with  detailed  instructions 
for  erection.  We  also  furnish  hardware,  nails,  shingles,  stain,  paint,  varnish, 
etc.  You  have  just  the  one  source  of  supply  and,  therefore,  are  assured  the 
service  and  deliveries  that  are  positively  necessary  if  you  wish  to  build  quickly. 

.Moreover,  the  material  you  get  is  guaranteed  in  both  quality  and  quan- 
tity. To  insure  that  every  shipment  will  be  found  perfectly  satisfactory  we 
allow  five  days  after  arrival  of  car  for  inspection  and  checking.  Not  imtil 
then  need  payment  be  made. 

The  Lewis  Book  of  Homes — A  Valuable 

Aid  in  Home  Building 

You  can  have  the  help  and  assistance  of  our  experienced  home-building 
organization  simply  by  writing  in  about  the  home  you  have  in  mind.  If  you 
will  answer  the  questions  in  the  coupon  below,  as  fully  as  you  can,  we  will 
write  you  a  personal  letter  which  will  assist  you  in  .selecting  the  home  that 
will  best  meet  your  needs.  Enclose  4  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and 
we  will  send  you  the  Lewis  Book  of  Homes  by  return  mail,  addressing  Lewi;: 
Mfg.  Company,  21  Bay  .-X venue.  Bay  City,  Michigan. 


THE    CARROLL 

A    home    nt'wly 

(lesig  ncd  to  meet 

a  -ipeciric  demand  for  a 

onc-Btory  bunKalow  with 

three  bedrooms.  Adapts  itself  splendidly 

t<>  requiromenCs  of   lamiliea  of  three  t  > 

six   persons.      Small    photos  show   that 

Lewis    homes   are  as   invitinvr  inside  as 

they  are  handsome  in  exterior. 


iLEWIS  MANUFAaURlNG  COMPANY,  21  Bay  Avenue,  Bay  Cly,  Michigan 
9        Enclosed  find  uc  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  Book  of 
I     Lewis  Homes.     I  am  considering  a  home  to  cost  aljout 

I     $ My  lot  is X 

J    How  many  adults  in  family? Children? 

I    My  preference  is  for  a  D  bungalow.       D  two  story. 
I    D  one  and  one-half  story.    D  two  family. 
"  ^  -^  —  —  JFril*  your  nam*  andaddrut  tUarlu  in  th*  martin  itloK. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE-Will  appeal 
to  those  who  appreciate  true  Dutch 
Colonial  architecture.  It  has  quaint- 
ness.  and  charm  that  is  always  soujrht 
for,  but  not  always  obtained.  Interior 
arranged  to  harmonize  in  every  way 
with  the  comfort  that  the  exterior 
su^ffests. 


THE  IRVINGTON-A  real  home  that 
typiHes  comfort  in  every  detail.  Has  wide 
overhanfdng  eaves,  spacious  porch  with 
substantial  columns  and  neat  hooded  en- 
trance. Note  Eitohen  with  its  built-in 
kitchen  cabinet— a  Lewis  feature. 


THE  CANOVA 

A    semi-bungalow    that 

has  proved  popular  with 

small  families  and  elderly 

couples.  Can  be  completed  at  very  moderate 

coat.      Lower  picture  Kives  a  (glimpse  into 

one  of   the  large  light  Lewis  living-rooms 

and  a  corner  of  a  comfortable  diDinit-room. 


Quaotity  Users  of  Lewis-Built  Homes 

Following  are  just  a  few  of  the  large  concerns 
that  have  testiHid  to  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  the  Lewis-method  by  buying  tbcbe 
houses  in  quantities. 

United  States  Gtrtiemnunt 

WripM  Wire  Co. 

Bcvw  Rock  Salt  Co. 

Cambria  Steel  Co. 

Union  Cotliera  Co. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

/xi  Belle  Iron  Works 

Middletown  Realty  Co. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Consumers  Power  Co. 

Tkompson-Starrrtt  Co. 

Waterhuru  Homes  Corporation 
Manufacturers,  contractors,  real  estate  com- 
panies and  municipalities  planning  the  erection 
of  homes  for  employees  or  subdivision  de- 
velopment, will  receive  details  of  this  special 
Lewis  serrice  by  addressing  Industrial  Hous- 
ing Bept.,  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  Bay  City.  Mich. 


-VFFAIR8    IN    ]{USSI.\ 

April  30. — The  Bolslxevik  leaders,  Leniiie 
and  Trotzky,  are  seeking;  a  refuge 
outside  of  Russia,  fearing:  a  possible 
overthrow  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
according  to  ad\ices  received  at  Wash- 
ington. 

May  1. — Petrograd  is  being  evacuated  bv 
the  Bolshe\-iki,  say  reports  froiii 
Helsingfors. 

May  2. — The  Russian  Soviet  Government 
has  sent  an  ultinialum  to  Roumania 
gi\-ing  that  Go\ernment  forty-eight 
hours  to  evacuate  Bes.sarabia,  .  says 
a  London  report. 

May  3. — Petrogi-ad  has  probal)lv  been 
taken  by  the  Finns,  according  to  un- 
i'onfirmed  reports  which  ha\e  reached 
Paris. 

May  4. — It  is  reported  that  go\ernmeiil 
troops  have  defeated  the  BolsheAJki 
on  the  northern  front  in  the  jirovince 
of  Orenburg,  the  Bolshe\iki  having 
evacuated  a  numlier  of  towns,  accord- 
ing to  ad^'ices  from  Beilebei. 

May  5.— The  Bolshevik  flotilla  on  the 
D\ina  attacked  the  Allied  positions  but 
was  driven  off  by  the  Allied  land 
batteries,  sajs  an  Ai-changel  report. 

Finnish  Red  guards  are  now  masters  of 
the  situation  of  Petrograd  in  which 
city  a  state  of  siege  has  been  pro- 
claimed, says  London. 


FOREIGN 

May  1. — Both  houses  of  the  Chinese  Parlia- 
ment pass  a  resolution  protesting  to  the 
delegates  of  the  fi\e  great  Powers  at 
Paris  against  the  transfer  of  the  con- 
trol of  Kiaochow  to  Japan,  says  a 
Peking  report. 

May  3. — A  new  attempt  at  reAolution  in 
Portugal  has  just  been  put  down, 
according  to  ad"\'iees  received  in 
Washington. 

The  Allies  will  send  war-ships  to  super- 
vise the  plebiscite  which  will  shortly  be 
held  in  Northern  Schleswig,  says  a 
dispatch  to  Washington.  During  the 
plebiscite     all     German     troops     and 

.  German  officials  w  ill  e\  acuate  the 
country. 

May  4. — Figures  given  out  in  Washington 
show  that  the  debt  of  the  Mexican 
Government  is  $27,000,000,  instead  of 
$3,oOO,000,  as  heretofore  stated. 

The  members  of  the  financial  com- 
mission of  the  Peace  Conference  concur 
in  the  beUef  that  several  European 
countries  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, says  Paris.  Tlie  remedy  sug- 
gested bv  the  British  is  that  a  peace 
loan  of  ■  .15,000,000,000  be  made  to 
Germany,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
America  make  the  loan  with  ade- 
quate guaranties  from  the  other  Allied 
Powers. 

INIay  5. — Advices  from  Washington  are 
to  the  effect  that  3,000  American  em- 
ployees of  a  mining  company  in  north- 
ern Mexico  liave  been  removed  to 
Chihuahua  City,  because  of  threats  by 
Villa,  the  bandit  leader. 

May  6. — An  aiiti- American  campaign  has 
been  launched  in  the  Japanese  press, 
sa3'  reports  from  Tokjo. 

DOMESTIC 

April  30. — A  number  of  infernal  machines, 
destined  by  their  makers  to  destroy 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  country,  are  found  in  the  United 
States  mails.  The  bombs  have  ap- 
peared as  fai"  west  as  Sau  Francisco, 
and  as  far  south  as  Alabama. 

A  call  is  sent  out  by  the  Govermnent  for 
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8,000  infantry,  medical  corps  members, 
and  sifj:ual  <"orps  mechanics,  for  service 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
in  Siberia,  says  a  Washington  report. 

The  world's  hirgest  battle-sliip,  the  siiper- 
dreadnoujrht  Tennessee,  is  launched  at 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn. 

Approximately  $10,000,000  will  be  raised 
for  three  Roose\elt  memorial  projects 
in  a  nation-wide  drive  that  is  planned 
to  take  place  some  timi^  in  the  fall. 

INlay  1. — May-day  riots  of  radicals,  clash- 
ing with  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ])olice, 
take  place  in  many  cities  throughout 
the  country,  in  several  cases  resulting 
in  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life. 

May  2. — All  the  cable  systems  taken 
over  by  tlie  (io\-ernment  on  November 
16  last,  arc  turned  back  to  their  owners 
at  midnight. 

Press  ad^■ices  from  Paris  to  Washington 
indicate  that  President  Wilson  is  de- 
termined no  American  troops  shall 
continue  on  German  soil  for  a  longer 
period  after  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty  than  may  be  necessary  to  em- 
bark them  for  home.  The  latest 
plans  provide  for  the  return  of  450,000 
soldiers  monthly. 

Unemployment  conditions  show  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  week  ending 
April  2(3,  says  a  report  from  Washington, 
there  ha\ing  been  a  decrease  of  several 
thousand  in  the  total  of  imemployed 
reported  the  previous  week. 

May  4. — Appeals  for  jobs  for  discharged 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  are  made 
from  the  pulpits  of  churches  all  over 
the  country. 

May  6. — The  State  Department  officially 
repudiates  the  Bolshevik  Government 
of  Russia  and  its  representatives  in  the 
United  States. 


Gone  to  Rest 


CAn  epitaph,  in  the  dialect  of  the  English   "  West 
Country,"  quoted  in  the  London  Sphere.) 

'Ere  zleeps  an  old  'ooman  who  always  was 

tired, 
'Cos  'er  lived  in  a  'ouse  where  no  charings 

was  'ired; 
'Er  last  zayings  on  this  earth  was,  "  Zee 

volks  now  I'm  goin' 
Where    they    don't    do    no    w^ashin',    nor 

sweepin',  nor  sewin'; 
I  be  goin'  to  a  place  that  will  just  suit  my 

wishes, 
For  where  volks  do  no  eatin',  there's  no 

washin'  dishes; 
I  be  goin'  where  loud  anthems  be  always 

a-ringin', 
But  'avin'  no  voice,  I  sha'n't  join  in  the 

zingin' ; 
Where  angels  be  standin'  with  'arp  and 

with  crown. 
But  me  bein'  no  player  I  just  shall  zot 

down; 
Zo   don't'ee   weep   now — no   nor   don't'ee 

weep  never, 
I  be  goin'  to  do  nothin'  for  ever  and  ever. 


The  Higher  Musical  Education. — Mrs. 
Newrich  (in  store) — "  I  want  a  piece  of 
music  for  my  little  girl  who  is  learning 
to  play  the  piano." 

Clerk — "Yes,  madam,  here  is  '  Twilight ' 
for  twenty-five  cents.  How  would  that 
suit?" 

Mrs.  Newrich — "  Oh,  she's  fm-ther 
advanced  than  that.  Why,  last  week  she 
played  a  piece  that  cost  fifty  cents. 
Haven't  you  got  something  for  about  a 
dollar?" — Boston   Transcript. 


UNIVE 

ELECTRIC 

Home  Needs 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric  Toaster 
No.  E  946    S6.35 


universal;  ^ 

Electric  Iron 
No.  E  905     $6.3.'» 


UNIVERSAL 

Four  Heat  Electric  Grill 

No.  E  984     $9.50 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric  Toaster 

Makes  crisp,  delicious,  brown  toast  right  at 
the  table  and  served  piping  hot  just  as  wanted. 
The  bread  is  held  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  heating  unit,  thus  insuring  quick  results 
at  lowest  operating  cost. 

UNIVERSAL 
Electric  Iron 

Does  away  with  hours  of  drudgery,  the  heat  and 
other  discomforts  of  ironing  day. 

The  UNIVERSAL  Iron  is  of  first  quality  in  material, 
workmanship,  and  design.  Heating  element  of  extra 
large  size  insures  quicker  heating  ironing  surface  and 
greater  heat  storage  capacity.  The  heaviest  laundry 
work  where  many  irons  fall  down  is  easily  and  quickly 
di=:posed  of  when  the  UNIVERSAL  Iron  is  used. 

UNIVERSAL 
Electric  Grill 

Capable  of  a  wider  range  of  usefulness  than  any 
other  Electric  Appliance.  Will  broil,  fry,  stew  or  toast 
at  your  convenience.  Will  cook  an  entire  meal  for 
two  or  three  persons  right  at  the  dining  table.  Has 
four  different  degrees  of  heat  fand  is  easily  regulated 
to  the  exact  graduation  of  heat  required  for  each 
cooking  operation. 

UNIVERSAL 
Electric  Heating  Pad 

An  efficient  pain  killer  that  doesn't  have  to  be  swal- 
lowed. It  is  a  family  doctor  that  arrives  on  time, 
cures  many  ills  and  sends  no  bills.  It  is  a  warm,  com- 
panionable, snuggly  bedfellow  on  cold  nights. 

It  is  light,  fleecy,  pliable — covered  with  eider-down. 
It  can  be  laid  flat  or  folded  to  fit  any  part  of  the  body. 

On  Sale  at  Electric  Light  Companies,  Electric  Dealers, 
Hardware  and  Housef  urnishing  Stores  Everywhere 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.  92 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark  -  New  Britain,  Conn. 


UNIVERSAL 

Electric  Heating  Pad 
No.  E  9940    $9.50 


The  Trade  Mark  Known  In  Every  Home 


.^ 


UNIVERSAL 
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Take  Nobody's 
"Tip" 

Know  the  facts  on  invest- 
ments. Do  these  justify  the 
present  trend  of  the  market? 
Babson's  Reports  kept  our 
cHents  rehably  informed  all 
thru  the  war  period  and  are 
doing  so  now. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on 
rumors  or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work 
with  a  definite  policy  based  on  funda- 
mental statistics. 

Particulars  free.  Write  Dept.  G-37 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largeit  Organization  of  Its  Character  In  the  World 


You  Are  an  Investor 

When  you  subscribed  for  Liberty 
Bonds,  you  became  more  than  a  sub- 
scriber; you  became  an  investor,  albeit 
possibly  an  unconscious  investor. 

The  Government  has  made  its  last 
popular  offering.  You  will  not  be  asked 
to  subscribe  again.  You  can't  sub- 
scribe. But  you  can  buy.  You  can 
buy  in  the  open  market.  And  when 
you  buy  in  the  market  at  the  present 
time,  you  can  obtain  Liberty  Bonds  at 
attractive  prices. 

Our  suggestion  is  that,  whenever  you 
have  $50,  $100  or  more  in  spare  cash, 
you  buy  Liberty  Bonds. 

Wc  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

John  Muir  S  (p. 

SPECIAUSTS  IN 

Liberia;  Bonds 
61  Broadiwaj?.  N.V 


7 


less. 


~^     City,   6%-Farni  —  First    Mortgages.    Our  own 

fjy      money  invested  in  all  mortgages  offered  inves- 

//\    tors.    Our  farm  mortgages  are  made  only  on 

/v    Central  Texas,  black   waxy,  hog-wallow  lands. 

Not  more  than  50%   of  value  loaned — usually 

Twenty  years  in  business.     Write  for  booklet,  "Safe 


Investments." 


R.  0.  GULP  &  COMPANY,  Sf  j|j 


ns, 
TEXAS 


Fdi-  40  ypais  »\c  liave  \n-cu  psyiiisr  our  riistoiners 
th*  highest  returns  cniisistent  witli  ronservativo 
niethodB.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  rpi'oiiini*?nd  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  tnvestiRati  on.  Please  ask  for  Ivoan  List  No. 
77.1'  erti&cates  u^L2I)(M^  m>  aktoXul  Urvioziavestors, 


PERKIMSS-CO.  Lawrence  Kai 


FIRST  FARM 
MORTGAGES 


On  Improved  Farms  In  Best 
Oklahoma  Farming  Districts 

.Ml   loans  placed    conservatively,  only 
by  expert  appraisers,  in  very  best  farming 
sections  of  Oklahoma. 
.Not  one  cent  of  loss  to  investors  on  more 
than  J3. 000. 000  in  loans  placed. 
Mori  Rages  in  amounts  to  suit  you.  for  terms 
of  varying  length.  They  net  you  7'"„  and  the  se- 
curity is  absolutely  choice  with  land  values  con- 
stantly increasing.  I'"un  information  on  request. 

AURELIUS  SWANSON  CO..  Inc. 

Assets  over  $400,000.00 
1.131  Stal«>  Nnt'l  Rnnk  Rhlr..  Oklalinmn  rity.  Okla. 


INA^STMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


MONTHLY  FAILURES    REACH  A    NEW 
LOW  LEVEL 

REPORTS  reaching;  Bmdsireel's  show- 
that  the  total  number  of  faihires 
during  the  month  of  A])ril  was  ".smaller 
than  the  admit tc^dly  low-water  total  of 
March,  while  liabilities  were  the  smallest 
recorded  since  June  a  year  ago  and  the 
lightest  reported  in  the  month  of  Ai)ril  for 
any  year  .since  1906."  Bradstreet's  noted 
at  the  same  time  that  rei)orts  on  the 
state  of  trade  of  late  have  shown  "in 
quite  a  few  cities"  that  new  enterprises, 
especially  small  or  retail  undertakings,  ha\e 
been  started  or  are  in  process  of  formation. 
Some  of  these  probably  "rei)resent  the 
activities  of  men  returning  from  the  army 
to  civilian  life,  and  are  based  on  real  or 
fancied  openings  for  new  dei)artures  in 
trade  lines,"  while  others  may  indicate 
merely  that  "many  small  enterprises,  sus- 
pended last  year  owing  to  their  owners' 
going  into  military  life,  have  resumed." 
Still  others,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  may 
"reflect  the  pojmlar  feeling  that,  owing  to 
the  small  number  of  failures  noted  for 
some  time  past,  ordinary  commercial  lift 
must  be  safer  and  more  i)rofitable  than  it 
has  been  in  other  years,  or  that  profits  at 
least  are  larger."  There  were  only  462 
failures  reported  to  BrndMreet's  for  April, 
as  compared  with  48o  in  March,  492  in 
February,  and  573  in  January,  and  the 
liabilities  totaled  only  $9,080,431,  as 
against  $14,088,919  in  March,  $12,581,549 
in  January  of  this  year,  and  $12,549,811 
in  April  a  year  ago.  Stated  in  another 
way,  "there  is  here  shown  a  decrease  of 
4.7  per  cent,  from  INIarch,  itself  notable  as 
showing  the  smallest  number  of  failures  in 
any  month  for  twenty-six  years,  and  a  de- 
crease of  44  per  cent,  from  April  last  year," 
and  of  72per  cent,  from  April,  1915,  when  fail- 
ures were  very  numerous.    The  writer  adds : 

"Liabilities  for  April  indicate  a  decrease 
of  35  per  cent,  from  March,  are  27  per 
cent,  less  than  in  April  a  j^ear  ago,  and,  as 
already  stated,  are  the  smallest  recorded  in 
A})ril  since  1906.  Decreases  in  number  are 
most  pronounced  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  States,  and  the  central  West,  but 
every  group  shows  a  decrease  from  April 
a  year  ago  in  failures,  tho  only  three 
groups — New  England,  the  Middle  States, 
and  the  far  West — show  smaller  liabilities 
than  they  did  a  year  ago: 

No.  .\ssels 

.\pril  1919  1919 

NcwKiiglaud 47  J736,702 

Middle 113  1,284,260 

Wasfern 105                 798,646 

Northwestern 42  847,489 

Southern 108  867,802 

Far- Western 47  245,275 


Sumber  Assets 

H'l:                                .  4.927  31,032,5,5.5 

1^16 6,311  32,496,402 

1915 7,793  86,462,362 

1914 .1,416  .53,400,686 

1913 .5,063  45,.346,883 

1912 .5,0«9  34.721,149 

1911 4,477  39,992,909 

1910 4,176  34,4'-3,221 

1909 4, 310  28,46r.,925 

1908 o,.339  79,890,208 


LiabilUin 
,59,i88,.54:i 
66,474.469 

139,642,040 
99,221,622 
8.5,237.1fti 
67,180  009 
71,.304,60»i 
69,803,2S0 
,57,211,1.52 

134,192,265 


"The  April  comparisons  of  failures, 
assets,  and  liabilities  over  a  period  of  years 
are    as    follows: 

K  umber 

462 

829 

1,096 

1,267 

1,674 

1,221 

1,148 

1,079 

985 

874 

998 

1,152 

733 

682 

765 

800 

708 

791 

909 

707 

886 

1,053 

980 

1,050 

1,086 

953 

903 


1919 
1918 
1917 
1P16 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1896 
1895 
1894 
1893 


.Ksself 

$4,780,174 
6,.5()0,538 
5,473,947 
6,794,057 

20.755.179 
8,628,578 

12,473,968 
6,262,W1 
6,221,136 

11,995,689 
9,734,383 
9,831,317 
5,626,601 
4,270..331 
5,072,948 
7,723,299 
5,579,892 
3,056,041 
3,671,741 
2,693,079 
3,336,167 
6,411,107 

10,840,746 
8,271,945 
7,473,377 
6,987,540 

21,169,177 


Liabilities 

$9,080,431 

12,54!i,81 1 

11.140,H!MI 

13,107  ,.50^ 

33.9.50.205 

17.705,784 

20,404,323 

14,182,701 

13,279,a50 

24,349.631; 

17,06.3.107 

22,385,76.5 

9,888,052 

7,896,211 

9,386,4:i0 

13,929,741'. 

10,229,957 

7,102,847 

8,;}48,446 

7.074,567 

7,422,176 

14,.521,937 

17,847,900 

14,920,714 

13,66.5,7.59 

12,288,894 

37,209,473 


"For  four  months  of  the  calendar  year 
failures  in  the  LTnited  States  numbered 
only  2,012,  a  decrease  of  47.5  per  cent, 
from  the  like  period  of  1918,  while  they 
were  less  than  half  those  of  1917,  less  than 
one-third  those  of  1916,  and  only  about 
one-fourth  of  those  recorded  in  the  like 
period  of  1915.  Liabilities  for  four  months 
totaled  $51,576,029,  a  decrease  of  3  per 
cent,  from  1917,  63  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1915,  and  smaller  than  in  any  like  period 
back  at  least  as  far  as  1908." 

OURSELVES  AS  A  CREDITOR  NATION 

During  the  war  speculation  was  current 
as  to  whether  the  condition  of  this  coun- 
try' as  a  creditor  nation  was  a  temporary 
matter,  due  to  the  war,  or  whether  it  was 
something  likely  to  endure  for  a  long 
period  after.  Within  a  few  weeks,  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  has 
issued  a  bulletin  in  which  an  opinion  is 
advanced  that  the  United  States  has 
permanently  become  a  creditor  nation. 
"Barring  a' similar  calamity  which  would 
throw  us  upon  the  resources  of  Europe  as 


Total,  United  States 462 

New  York  City 31 


Manhattati  and  Bron.x , 
Canada 


26 
49 


$4,780,174 

311,481 
204,200 
295,697 


Liabilities 
1919 
$952,265 
3,117,619 
1,874,775 
1,110,053 
1,562,846 
462,873 

$9,080,431 

1,. 599, 108 

1,565,700 

627,867 


.Yo. 
1918 
131 
200 
219 
67 
123 
89 

829 
64 
55 
66 


1918 

$739,862 

3,017,212 

809,701 

381,579 

428,474 

1,123,710 


$6,  500,538 

1.161,900 

1,099,600 

149,463 


Liabilitifs 

191S 

$1,575,905 

5,584,503 

1,525,313 

752,327 

799,736 

2,312,027 

$12,549,811 

2,135,40(1 

2,023,100 

427,418 


"The  failures,  assets,  and  liabilities 
during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
and  last  and  those  in  the  four  months' 
jx-riods  of  (>ach  year  since  1908  compare 
as  follows: 

.'.9/9  .Sumber 

January 573 

February 492 

Miirch 485 


.iuets 
$7,242,489 
4,920,172 
7,564,147 


Liabilities 

$12,.581,.549 

15,825,130 

14,088,919 


First  quarter 1.550 

April 462 

Four  months.  .  . 
1918 


$19,726,808        $42,495,598 


. . .  2,012 

Number 

January 1,219 

Fcbmary 918 

March 893 

First  quarter 

.•\pril 


$4,780,174 

$24,506,982 

.issets 
$7,244,578 
6,232,570 
6,650,940 


$9.080,431 
$51,576,029 

Liabilities 
$16,029,531 

ll,46S,.5:i4 

12..542,179 


3,030        $20,128,088        $40,64!),241 
829         $6,500,i>38        $12,549,811 


Four  months  3,859        $26,628,626        $53,190,055 


western  Eurojie  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
us,"  says  this  writer,  "we  do  not  see  how  the 
position  can  be  reversed."     He  proceeds: 

"The  interest  account  alone  is  so  great 
that  w'v  see  no  prospect  that  the  principal 
will  be  liquidated.  Not  that  our  debtors 
will  not  rapidly  increa.se  in  Avealth,  but 
the  problem  is  how  they  can  con\ey  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States  which  we  will  want 
to  receive.  Their  wealth  will  be  in  lands, 
houses,  machinery,  and  equipment  just  as 
ours  is.  They  can  not  send  this  property 
across  the  ocean.  We  created  these  credits 
by  sending  th<>m  the  products  of  our  farms 
and  factories,  and  they  will  be  abl(>  to  pay 
in  t  he  same  manner  and  no  other. 

"In  changing  owr  from  the  position  of  a 
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The  needs  of  Young  America  must  go  forward ! 


/^F  necessity,  the  war  halted 
^-^  peace-time  construction 
and  development.  Meanwhile, 
our  future  citizens  continued 
to  attain  "school  age"  and  with 
it  their  rights  to  American  sur- 
roundings. 

Cities  and  states,  to  keep  pace 
with  their  fast  growing  popu- 
lations, will  now  quickly  carry 
into  effect  far-sighted  programs 
for  public  improvements. 

The  needed  money  will  be 
raised  by  the  issue  and  sale  of 
State  and  Municipal  Bonds. 


Such  bonds  put  both  men 
and  women  to  work. 

Whenever  public  enterprises 
and  betterments  go  forward, 
labor  thrives  and  industry 
hums. 

When  you  put  your  money 
into  Municipal  or  State  bonds, 
you  collect  income,  free  from 
all  Federal  Income  Tax.  The 
stability  of  these  recognized 
premier  investments  is 
grounded  in  the  stability  of 
city  charters  and  state  con- 
stitutions. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


Tou  will  find  a  Na- 
tional City  Company 
Correspondent  Office 
in  4^  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country. 

Each  of  these  offices 
is  equipped  to  render 
unusual  service  to 
investors  generally^ 
and  to  bond  buyers 
in  particular. 

BONDS 

SHORT  TERM  NOTES 

ACCEPTANCES 
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The  Gre^Tap  Root 

of  America's  Tr asportation  System 


vnd^ey  S.  Firestone 


Skip  by  Truck  Broadens 
the  Scope  and  Multiplies 
the  Usefulness  of  Our 
Railroads. 

Sihip  by  Truck  comes  to  the  fore  as  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
railroads. 

The  basic  economic  reason  is,  that  trucks  can 
haul  goods  at  a  profit  in  territories  and  under 
conditions  in  which  railroads  would  haul  them 
at  a  loss. 

By  the  judicious  extension  of  truck-express 
companies,  the  building  of  expensive  branch 
railroad  lines  of  doubtful  earning  capacity  may 
be  deferred  until  such  time  as  the  truck  has 
developed  sufficient  tonnage  to  justify  railroad 
construction. 

The  truck  is  the  most  adaptable  of  freight- 
transport  methods.  With  the  universal  ex- 
tension of  good  roads  the  truck  can  penetrate 
to  the  centers  of  freight  production.  It  can 
follow  the  lines  of  richest  territory  unhampered 
by  considerations  of  difficult  gradients  or  sharp 
curves. 

The  truck  operates  when  and  where  the 
traffic  calls  it.  The  truck  does  not  involve  a 
great  investment  in  the  hope  of  future  returns. 
It  begins  at  once  to  show  profits.  Or  if  the 
field  of  operation   does   not    quickly   produce 


freight  in  paymg  quantities,  the  truck  can  be 
transferred  to   a   region  of  profitable  tonnage. 

Ship  by  Truck  does  more  than  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  costly  branch-line  building. 

It  relieves  the  railroads  of  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  short-haul  and  less-than-car-load-lot 
shipments,  which  add  to  rail  difficulties  with- 
out increasing  dividends. 

And  it  swells  the  volume  of  profitable  long- 
haul  business. 

Ship  by  Truck,  the  tap  root  of  transportation, 
goes  deep  into  the  fertile  centers  of  freight 
production. 

Ship  by  Truck  brings  to  the  railroads  tonnage 
that  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  It 
brings  minerals  from  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
timber  from  the  forests,  food  products  from 
the  inaccessible  farms  and  orchards. 

Ship  by  Truck  multiplies  the  normal  tonnage 
many-fold.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  potent 
agents  for  increasing  the  freight  haulage  of 
America's  railroads  and  aiding  them  to  a 
profitable  basis  of  operation. 

Ship  by  Truck.  Encourage 
it  in  your  business,  in  your 
industry.  For  by  so  doing 
you  make  more  rapid  and 
certain  the  movement  of 
your  own  shipments  and  you 
aid    directly    in    improving      The  sign  ofc;oodTr,tck,ng 

1   .        _  _,.    ^'  Service:     Manufaaure  — 

our  national  transportation.         operation- Maintenance. 
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Over  Half 
The  Truck 
Tonnage  of 
America  is 
ceo'ried  on 
Firestone 
Tires 
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The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe 

Finest  Burley  Tobacco 
Mellow-aged  till  perfect 
a  dash  of  Chocolate 


Your  Nose 
Knows* 


Have  You  Tried  Tuxedo  in  the  New 

"TEA-FOIL"  PACKAGE? 

It's  soft  and  pliable — decreases  in  size  as 
the  tobacco  is  used — tobacco  does  not 
cake  in  the  package — no  digging  it 
out   with  the  finger.       Keeps  the 
tobacco    in   even  better  condi- 
tion than  tin.   Now,  don't  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  buy  a 
package  and  give  Tuxedo 
a  trial? — Not  quite  as 
much  tobacco  as  in 
the  tin,  but 


yO  Guaranteed  by 
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debtor  country  to  that  of  a  creditor,  this 
country  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  position 
of  an  individual,  who,  beginning  life  with 
nothing,  must  give  labor  or  the  products  of 
labor  in  direct  exchange  for  everything  he 
receives,  but  who  later  accumulates  capital 
and  then  is  able  to  live  in  part  upon  income 
pre\iously  earned.  Settlement  of  the  bal- 
ances owing  the  United  States  is  out  of  the 
question,  while  establishment  of  foreign 
banking  credits  here  and  the  investment 
by  Americans  in  foreign  securities  are 
helpful  and  possibly  sufficient  t6  correct  a 
temporary  situation.  It  is  not  believed 
that  these  methods  would  be  adequate  to 
the  present  situation. 

"It  does  not  .seem  probable  that  any- 
thing will  be  done  to  improve  e.xchange 
relations  between  London  and  New  York 
except  as  loans  are  made  here  for  that 
purpose,  or  as  Americans  may  make  in- 
vestments abroad  and  use  London  credits 
for  that  purpose.  One  effect  will  be  to 
make  it  advantageous  for  American  manu- 
facturers to  establish  liranch  establishments 
in  other  countries  for  filling  foreign  orders. 
They  can  send  patterns  and  machinery  for 
duplicating  American  manufactures,  and 
supply  goods  from  countries  which  are  not 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  high  exchange- 
rate. 

"The  Financial  Minister  of  Germany, 
observing  the  situation,  says  that  induce- 
ments will  be  offered  to  American  capital 
to  operate  in  Germany,  taking  advantage 
of  the  low  German  exchange-rate  to  transfer 
capital  to  that  country.  The  more  this 
situation  is  pondered  o\er  the  clearer  it 
will  be  that  the  lesson  it  carries  is  one  of 
mutual  trade  interests.  The  best  results 
will  be  obtained  for  all  if  the  trade  of  the 
world  is  on  a  fairly  balanced  and  stable 
basis,  so  that  the  industries  of  every  coun- 
try are  fully  employed.  The  final  residt 
to  be  desired  is  that  both  production  and 
consumption  shall  be  on  the  largest  possi- 
ble scale  the  world  over,  for  that  will  mean 
widely  distributed  prosperity — and  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  all  peoples.  Pro- 
duction and  consumption  everywhere  rise 
and  fall  together.  The  purchasing  power 
of  every  country  is  in  its  own  powers  of 
production,  and  no  people  are  able  to  buy 
the  products  of  others  unless  they  can  sell 
their  own. 

"We  are  all  familiar  with  those  mutual 
interests  in  our  home  trade.  The  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  of  our  Northern 
States  who  have  a  good  trade  in  the  cotton- 
growing  States  are  well  aware  that  unless 
there  is  a  good  crop  of  cotton  and  a  good 
demand  and  fair  price  for  the  staple  at 
home  and  abroad  their  trade  will  suffer.  In 
other  words,  the  South  pays  for  its  pur- 
chases with  cotton,  and  will  not  buy  much 
if  it  does  not  have  a  fair  market  for  its 
product.  The  trade  of  the  whole  world 
is  thus  mutually  dependent. 

"Are  we  recognizing  tiiis  fact  in  our 
present  planning,  or  taking  account  of  the 
changed  relation  in  which  we  stand  by 
reason  of  our  newly  acquired  position  as  a 
creditor  country?  Our  commercial  con- 
gresses and  trade  <'onventions  are  planning 
for  a  great  increase  of  our  exports,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  more  complete  industrial 
independence  so  far  as  our  own  consump- 
tion is  concerned.  At  the  sessions  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Atlantic  (^ity  in  November,  lists  were 
given  of  forty  articles  which  in  the  past 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  import,  but 
which  it  was  said  we  would  henceforth 
make  for  ourselves  and  in  nuiny  instances 
be  able  to  export  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  important  item  of  shipping  charges, 
which  we  have  heretofore  had  to  pay  to 
foreign  ship-owncu's,  will  be  reduced  oi- 
eliminated  by  the  earnings  of  our  new 
merchant.  Heet.  A  re\ision  of  the  tarifl' 
is  promi.sed,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 

"We  are  making  no  calculations  upon 
how  other  countries  will  make  payments 
to  us,  and  the  exchange  situation  shows 
that  this  side  of  the  situation  can  not  be 
ignored.  If  we  proceed  to  raise  customs 
duties  to  reduce  importations  of  any  kind 
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■\vliich  \VG  are  now  rccoivinp:  tho  effect  will 
bo  further  advances  in  excliango- rates 
against  us,  making  exportalions  more  diffi- 
cailt.  A  very  i)racti(!al  qutistion  of  policy 
confronls  the  country  and  pn^sses  for  a 
decision.  Shall  wo  giv^e  up  trying  to  in- 
crease our  exports  or  shall  we  consent  to  an 
increase^  of  imi)orts,  and,  if  the  latter,  of 
what  kind?" 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times  Annalist  remarks  that 
Ave  are  at  this  time  a  creditor  nation  "to 
the  extent  in  round  figures  of  lf|;iO,(KX),000,- 
000,  wluireas,  in  1914,  this  counti-y  was  a 
debtor  by  a  margin  of  about  $5,000,000,- 
000."  Ho  says  bankers  and  business  men 
liave  long  foreseen  that  this  condition 
would  arise,  and  have  been  preparing  for 
it.  At  tho  same  time  the  need  for  per- 
fecting our  machinery  and  adjusting  it  to 
the  changed  conditions  "has  become  urgent 
with  the  approach  of  peace  and  the  pros- 
})pctive  embarkation  of  American  enter- 
l)rise  on  new  channels  of  industrial  and 
financial  expansion  in  the  world-markets." 
Inasmuch  as  our  view-point  and  our  in- 
terests have  been  broadened,  there  must 
be  "an  expansion  of  our  facilities  for  deal- 
ing with  the  situation,"  and  of  these  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  "is  one  of 
prime  importance."  Already  has  the 
Stock  Exchange  undertaken  plans  for 
handling  a  greater  volume  of  business. 
These  plans  mean  that  additional  floor- 
space  will  be  provided  for  trading  "be- 
cause the  character  of  the  market  promises 
ere  long  to  undergo  a  marked  change." 
Heretofore  the  New  York  market  has  been 
mainly  local  to  the  United  States.  Few 
foreign  securities  have  been  listed  here. 
As  compared  with  London  or  Paris  the 
New  York  market  has  been  "provincial, 
and  especially  with  respect  to  the  former 
it  has  been,  in  total  daily  dealings,  small 
by  comparison."     The  writer  adds: 

"Those  instances  in  which  the  trading 
on  the  New  York  Exchange  has  mounted 
to  3,000,000  shares  a  day  are  so  few  that 
they  stand  out  as  memorable  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  The  same  applies  in 
only  a  slightly  less  degree  to  2,000,000- 
share  days,  and  even  1,000,000-share  days 
are  not  by  any  means  as  numerous  as  the 
casual  observer  of  market  conditions  might 
imagine.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  listings  are  not 
by  any  means  numerous,  totaling  only  609, 
probably  not  more  than  one-fifth  the  total 
listings  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
which  is  a  market  for  world-securities, 
and  has  been  for  years,  a  product  of  the 
fact  that  London  is  or  was — according  to 
one's  interpretation  of  present  conditions — 
the  financial  center  of  the  world.  Compared 
with  a  busy  day  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  of,  say,  1,500,000  shares,  a  similar 
day  in  London  finds  a  turn-over  of  prob- 
ably 12,000,000  shares,  thus  making  the 
trading  on  the  premier  Stock  Exchange  of 
this  country  appear  insignificant.  The  par 
value  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
listings  is  $14,996,466,940,  for  the  587 
issues  with  par  value,  and,  estimating  the 
twenty-two  issues  of  other  companies 
without  par  value  at  $100  par,  the  par  value 
of  the  entire  list  of  stocks  is  nearly 
$16,000,000,000. 

"The  inflow  of  gold,  as  the  result  of  the 
purchase  of  war-supplies  by  the  Allies, 
brought  about  a  change  of  our  financial 
conditions.  America's  debt  to  Europe  was 
liquidated  and  our  own  securities  held 
abroad  came  back  to  this  country.  Now, 
as  a  heavy  creditor  nation,  the  United 
States  must  become  an  investor.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  world  at  large  could 
liquidate  its  debt  to  this  country  by  the 
sending  of  gold.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible 
and  unfeasible  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  country  as  well  as  from  that  of  the 
debtor  nations.  The  payment  must 
eventually  be  in  goods  and  securities,  and 
this  will  make  for  the  establishment  of  a 


Efficiency  Demands 

STON  E-TEX 

Instead  o/Oittinail/  Paint 

FOR  a  beautiful,  soft-colored,  even  finish  on  concrete,  stucco, 
brick,  stone  or  masonry  buildings  of  any  kind,  use  S  TONIC- 
TEX  instead  of  ordinary  paint.  STONE-Ti£X  will  not 
crack,  peel  or  chip  ofT — it  gives  an  artistic  flat  finish,  particu- 
larly desirable  for  masonry — and  moreover  it  dampproofs  and 
weatherproofs. 

STONE-TEX  "Saves  the  Surface" 

STONE -TEX  far  outlasts  ordinary  paints,  because  it  Is 
moistureproof.  Ordinary  paints,  being  intended  for  wood,  offer 
little  resistance  to  moisture,  when  used  on  masonry.  As  a  result 
the  paint  soon  flakes  and  peels  ofT.  STONE-TEX,  a  liquid 
cement  coating,  intended  specifically  for  masonry,  seals  all  pores, 
fills  hair  cracks,  and  becomes  hard  as  flint,  keeping  out  all  moisture. 

STONE-TEX  is  giving  utmost  satisfaction  to  such  prominent 
users  as  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Co.,  Hershey's  Chocolate  Co., 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  United  States  Rubber  Co.  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Dodge  Bros,  at  Detroit,  Panama 
Canal  Lighthouses,  Curtis  Bay  Distilling  Co.,  etc. 

If  "your  building  or  residence  is  streaked  and  disfigured — or 
in  a  damp,  unsanitary  condition — have  it  "Stone-Textured"  at 
once.  STONE-TEX  is  equally  suitable  for  new  or  old  buildings 
and  is  furnished  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  colors. 

Color  Card— handsomely  illustrated  STONE-TEX  booklet— and 
full  information — are   yours    for   the  asking.     Write  us  today. 

THE  TRUSCON 
LABORATORIES 

1 36  Truscon  BIdg.        Detroit,  Mich. 


"AGATIZE"  Your  Cement  Floors 

Insure  your  cement  floors  against  deterioration — indefinitely  postpone  their  relaying 
— by  giving  them  the  simple,  easy,  inexpensive  AGATEX  treatment.  Agatized 
cement  floors  are  hard,  durable,  wear-resisting,  and  will  not  "  dust "  or  crumble. 
Impervious  to  oils  and  grease — easy  to  keep  clean. 

AGATEX  can  be  applied  at  night  or  even  during  the  noon  hours,  and  floors  can  be 
used  immediately  afterwards.  Especially  suitable  for  factories,  warehouses,  theatres, 
schools,  office  buildings,  wherever  floors  are  subject  to  wear.  Write  for  details  of  the 
"AGATEX  Treatment "  and  sample  test  block. 


The  Truscon  Laboratories,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Please  send  full  details,  circulars,  etc.,  regarding:  Q  Stone-Tex 


[7]  Agatex 


Name Address. 
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irun  Mawr 

Chocolates 

Bryn  Mawr  Chocolates  for  the 

motor  trip,  picnic,  or  indoor  party. 

Nothing    else    has    half    their    de- 

liciousness.    Without  them  no 

tete-a-tete  can  have  full  charm. 

Their  wonderful  freshness  is  due  to  our 

better  methods;  their  enticement  to  our 

rich  cream  centers  encased  in  exquisite 

chocolate.  ' 

*^'^  Al  better  class  candy  stores.  Or  send  $1  25 
for  perfected  Bryn  Mawr  package.  You'll 
order  again. 

F.  M.  PAIST  CO. 

The  Home  of 

Better  Confections 

Depl.  G  Phila.,  Pa. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


UNSEEN 
SERVANT 


is  the  perfect  refrigerator.  This  silent 
but  important  center  of  kitchen  activity 
makes  or  mars  the  food  set  on  your 
table.  Both  hostess  and  meal  are  sure 
to  be  at  their  best  when  the  kitchen 
boasts  a 
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The  Herrick  serves  perfectly  because 
of  its  scientific  construction  and  27 
prize-winning  features. 

But  it  not  only  serves — it  saves.  Her- 
rick insulation  and  airtight  construction 
mean  ice  economy.  Its  smooth  lining 
and  easily  removable  drainage  system 
save  cleaning  trouble,  while  its  perfect 
preserving  powers  prevent  waste. 

Outside  Icing  Convenience 

Our  free  blueprint  service  for  home 
builders  adds  to  kitchen  convenience. 
Ask  about  this.  Dealer's  name  and 
Booklet  .T-.'i  on  reriuest. 

The    Herrick  Refrigerator    Company 
1005  River  Street  Waterloo,  Iowa 

"HERRICK"— The  Perfect  Servant 


world-market  for,,  securities  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

"The  first  step  in  exporting  capital  to 
all  the  world  has  been  done  so  far  by 
United  States  Government  credits.  But, 
in  the  future,  we  must  advance  funds  to 
private  enterprise,  taking  their  securities 
in  return.  The  investment  trust  is  a  fore- 
runner in  this  field.  Already  they  are 
being  formed,  and  this  will  make  for  the 
issuing  of  American  securities  which  rep- 
resent foreign  securities  as  collateral.  Such 
American  securities  may  take  the  form  of 
debentures  issued  against  a  group  of  foreign 
collateral,  so  that  in  a  measure  the  de- 
b(>n1ure  is  safeguarded  by  a  distribution 
of  the  risk  among  various  foreign  holdings. 

"But,  aside  from  investment  trusts  and 
the  debentures  which  they  may  issue,  there 
is  the  question  of  direct  dealing  in  foreign 
securities  which  must  naturally  <'oine 
wnth  the  expansion  of  our  world-inten^sts. 
In  the  first  place  we  will  be  buying  the 
securities  of  other  nations  which  will  he 
sold  here,  and  the  securities  so  sold  will 
create  balances  with  which  those  nations 
may  buy  goods,  so  that  this  phase  of  the 
situation  is  closely  allied  with  the  expan- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade.  In  the  second 
place,  we  wll  take  our  surplus  cash  and 
invest  it  in  foreign  countries,  taking  their 
securities  in  return.  They  would  represent 
domestic  enterprise  as,  for  instance,  in- 
vestment in  foreign  public  improvements. 
This  would  be  what  has  been  termed  in- 
vestment in  immobilization.  There  would 
be  investments  in  jnining,  perhaps,  if  the 
coimtry  happened  to  be  Siberia,  and  was 
in  the  humor  for  development. 

"How  seriously  investments  of  this 
nature  are  being  considered  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States,  at  the  instance 
of  both  private  and  Government  enter- 
prise, has  what  might  be  called  scouts  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  looking  over  condi- 
tions with  a  view  to  our  ultimate  ex- 
pansion indiistrially  and  in  investment 
lines.  Several  of  New  York's  prominent 
banking-houses  have  been  sending  men 
abroad  to  study  the  requirements  of  our 
future  policy  of  international  finance.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  most  prominent  banking- 
houses  has,  for  some  time,  had  a  representa- 
tive in  Siberia  looking  over  industrial  and 
mining  opportunities.  All  this  is  the  fore- 
runner of  an  expansion  of  our  security 
markets. 

"In  respect  to  the  national  debts  of  some 
countries  created  by  their  borrowings  here, 
there  might  be  steps  taken  for  funding 
them.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  might 
be  established  to  our  advantage  in  some 
of  the  neutral  countries  which  are  rich 
in  gold  and  goods,  such  as  Spain  and  the, 
Scandinavian  countries,  for  instance,  credit 
balances  by  the  sale  of  paper  issued  against 
advances  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Allied  coimtries.  Notes  of  the  sort  would 
be  'two  name'  paper  of  the  highest  class. 
This,  too,  would  be  a  vital  medium  in  the 
estabUshment  of  more  favorable  exchange 
and  credit  conditions  for  those  concerns 
which  are  engaged  in  exporting.  The 
operation  might  act  against  the  exchange  of 
Spain  if  that  country  were  taken  as  an 
example  of  one  in  which  the  paper  could  b(^ 
sold,  but  it  is  now  at  a  premium,  and,  while 
the  removal  of  the  premium  woidd  tend  to 
reduce  the  profit  on  the  individual  trans- 
action, the  greater  number  of  transactions 
would  make  up  for  the  difference. 

"The  situation  with  respect  to  foreign 
securiti<>s  is  novel  in  this  country.  Where 
the  Europeans,  and  especially  the  English 
and  \\\v,  French,  have  been  investors  in  the 
secin-ities  of  other  countries  for  years,  the 
American  investor  has  been  confined  largely 
to  securities  of  the  Unit(>d  States.  He  has 
known  little  and  has  cared  little  about  the 
industries  across  the  sea.  In  fact,  he  has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  bit  skeptical.  It  is 
too  far  remov(Ml  from  his  vision,  and  this  is 
a  situation  which  it  will  require  education 
to  correct.  This  has  already  been  imder- 
taken.  An  investment  in  EngHsh  in- 
dustrial securities  may  be  just  as  safe  as  a 
similar  investment  in  this  country.  The 
investment  trust,  however,  will  do  much 
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How  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  porch — 

IT  can  be  made  the  favorite 
gathering  place  for  all  the 

family — a  <lelightful  outdoor  room 
-if  it  is  made  cozy  and  attractiye  by 
proper  use  of  Porch  Shades.  Our 
free  "Book  of  Porches"  tells  \ou 
how  to  do  it.  shows  jou  how  otiiers 
liavo  l)eautifie<i  iKirchesof  all  kinds  and 
sizes  with  Aerolux  Porch  Shades. 

This  book  explains,  too,  why 
Aerolux  Porch  Shades  give  you 
Kreater  comfort  and  longer  wear  than 
ordinary  shades. 

Write  for  this  book — you  w  ill  (ind 
it  interesting  and  you  will  not  be 
obligated  in  any  way. 

The  Aeroshade  Company 

918  Oakland  Are. 
Waukesha.  Wis 


Dolicimjis  Muffins 


for* 
Diabotics 


Tasty,  appetizing  muffins  baked  from  a  flour 
endorsed  by  dietitians — approved  by  American 
Medical  Association — 


Flour  for 
Diabetics 


product  of   fhc    famed    Soya   bean- 
rich    in   proteins   and   fats,   with   but  a 
trace  of  starch. 

Write  for  fret  booklet,  "Diets  for  Diabetics 
— authoritative . 

Five   3-cent  stamps  bring  quarter- 
pound   sample— enoujrh  for  neHping: 
plate  of  muffins  or  gems. 
Waukesha   Health  Products  Co. 
91  Grand  Ave..  Waukesha.  Wis. 


Ask  Your  Doctor 


SAVO    FLOWER    BOX 

!  >  ■>"  ^  .-  For  Wiadows,  Porches,  Son  Parlors,  etc. 
Supplies  just  the  amount  of  ait  and 
water  necessary  when  and  where  need- 
ed. No  surface  water.  Used  indoorti  or 
outdoors — keeps  flowers  healthy  and 
beautiful  the  year  round. 

ttl^'TrTA  I-«k  P'oof-  R"»  Proof 

Six  sizes— aluminum  or  ilark  gr*en  finish. 
Ask   .vour  dealer  or  write  Cor  free  catalog. 

SAVO    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Dept.  L.  D.        39  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


—■■■■■— ■■■■■■■pi 


DEAF  PERSONS 

after  trying   electric   ami 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  one  of  the  besi  aids  to 
hearing.     No    ciimbersomo 
wires,    no   battery.    .-\  small, 
compact    instrument   held 
SC.AINST   the  ear.  NOT  in- 
serted.    Reproduces  natural 
voice   tones  very  effectively; 
no  buzzing. 
Send  for  illustrated    Booklet 
No.  17,  giving  lull  particulars  of  our 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  approved 
electrical  and  non -electrical  instruments. 

OPTICIAN 

Manufacturera  Surtncal  Instruments  and  Electriral 
Appliances.  520  FIFTH  «VE.,  NEW  YORK 


■ 
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ELECTRIC  TRANSPORTATION 


Earns  2OC0'  the  First  Year— 

Replaces 

5  to  12  Hand  Trucks 


J  storage- battery  Industrial  truck  or  tractor  really  costs 
y/-M  iKjthing.     It  pays  for  itself  twice  over,  the  first  year, 
in  savings  of  labor  alone.    And  it  saves  time,  increases 
production,  and  relieves  congestion. 

These   vehicles  are  a   modern    necessity   in  every   factoiy, 
warehouse,  terminal,  yard,  mill  or  plant,  wherever  materials 


or  products  are  moved  or  handled, 
are  equipped  with  the 


90%  of  all  now  in  use 


^%  •  1^^  STORAGE 

Mr.  Edison's  entirely  differe)it  type  of  battery — the  only  one 
built  of  steel  and  iron,  with  nickel  hydrate  and  iron  oxide 
in  alkaline  electrolyte — the  most  dependable  and  durable  for 
industrial  trucks,  tractors  and  locomotives,  electric  com- 
mercial trucks  and  delivery  wagons ;  safety  mine  lamps,  etc. 

Edison  Batteries  in  continuous  daily  service  for  more  than 
seven  years  are  still  "going  strong". 

Write  for  the  bulletins  that  interest  you. 


STORAGE  BAllERY  TR\CrOH  hauls  a  numbor  ol  loaded  ti.ukTs,  at    good  speed.    Bumps  thru 
four  pairs  of   swinging  doors  without   injury   to  the  sturdy    sleel-and-iron  EDISON    BATTERY 

LQ  fduooTV  StonrcxAe  BatTSAtj  Co;.OraT\qe?(\eur3<2>^^^ 

299  Lakeside   Avenue 


i  i 


Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  299  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Send  me  Bulletins  on: — 

□  Commercial  Trucks  D  Farm  Light  and  Power  Plants 
n  Safety  Mine  Lamps  D  Industrial  Locomotives 

□  Time-Clock  and  Fire-Alarm  Systems 


n  Industrial  Trucks  and  Tractors  ^11  Train  Lighting 

n  Truck  Lighting'  and  Ignition  Q  Yacht  Lighting 

[J  Factory  Emergency  Lighting  □  Lumber  Tractors 

(.WtUc  Same  and  Address  0)i  maryin  of  ixtgc) 
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To  express  your 
own  faith 


in  the  permanence,  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  your  business — and  to  es- 
tablish that  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  you 
deal — there  is  no  substitute  com- 
parable to  the  master  craftsmanship 
of  Van  Dom  Steel. 

From  desk  to  letter  file,  from  waste- 
basket  to  safe,  your  office  becomes  an  im- 
pressive unit. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  U.  S.  A. 


Steel  Office  Equiprnent 


The  tanks  in  the 
Victory  Loan 
Campaign  are 
"Renault"  French 
2-man  6-ton 
tanks,  Van  Dorn 
built. 


to  smooth  the  way  for  the  wider  participa- 
tion in  securities  direct.  It  is  not  antici- 
pated that  there  will  bo  an  immediate 
broad  market  created  for  foreign  securities. 
The  debentures  against  foreign  collateral 
will  creep  in,  and  following  wiU  come  the 
direct  dealing,  and  it  is  for  this  steady 
e.xpansion  tlaat  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  is  planning. 

"During  the  last  two  years  the  American 
in\  estor  has  been  subjected  to  an  intensive 
education  in  the  value  of  government 
bonds,  and  the  fruits  of  this  may  just  as 
well  be  applied  to  securities  of  all  kinds, 
whether  they  are  of  this  coimtry  or  of 
foreign  countries.  Before  the  United  States 
ent(>red  the  European  War  the  number  of 
bondholders  in  this  countrv  was  placed  at 
300,000;  now  it  has  expanded  to  20,000,000, 
and  before  the  Victory  Loan  has  been 
completed  the  number  may  range  to  even 
larger  proportions. 

"The  increased  business  which  is  in  sight 
in  foreign  securities  will  ap|)arentl\-  force 
not  only  greater  trading  facilities,  but  a 
direct  change  in  system  as  well.  At 
j)resent  the  daily  clearance  rfethod  prevails 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  that 
is,  stocks  bought  to-day  are  settled  for 
to-morrow.  If  the  volume  of  trading 
is  to  increase  and  the  number  of  listings  to 
mount  rapidly,  such  a  system  might  easil\- 
become  UTunanageable.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  then  that  eventually  there 
will  be  installed  the  fortnightly-settlement 
plan  which  obtains  on  the  European  Stock 
Exchanges.  The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change is  fully  conversant  with  this.  Some 
four  or  five  years  ago  a  committee  of  the 
Exchange  was  sent  abroad  to  visit  the 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  exchanges  and 
study  the  fortnightly  plan.  It  has  been 
argued  that  this  system  would  tend  to 
create  a  degree  of  instability,  but  if  it 
were  hedged  about  A\"ith  safeguards  which 
are  easy  of  attainment  it  might  be  entered 
upon  without  fear.  In  support  of  such 
a  system  there  might  be  employed  a  plan  of 
'margining  to  the  market'  such  as  that 
in  Aogue  on  those  exchanges  which  deal 
in  futures.  By  such  a  system  the  amount 
of  money  would  always  balance  the  market 
price  of  the  stock.  Even  now  there  is  a 
rule  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange — 
something  of  a  dead  letter  to  be  sure — 
whereby  a  broker  can  call  upon  another 
broker  for  10  per  cent,  of  the  contract 
price." 

BURLESON'S  BLOW  TO  GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 

Under  the  title  "Exit  Government  Owner- 
ship," a  writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Joxrnal 
remarks  that  "unconscioiisly,  of  course, 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  has  per- 
formed at  least  one  service  of  value  to  his 
country:  he  has  demonstrated  the  futility 
of  government  ownership.  He  has  shown 
what  those  experienced  in  such  enterprises 
could  have  told  him:  that  public?  owner- 
ship in  practise  means  politician  ownership, 
and,  so  far  from  improving  with  time, 
tends  to  grow  steadily  worse."  The 
writer  proceeds: 

"It  is  said  that  because  governments 
generally  operate  the  principal  means  of 
communication,  the  postal  service,  there- 
fore all  means  of  communication — cables, 
telegra])hs,  and  t«'lt>plioues — should  be 
operated  in  the  same  way.  Great  Britain 
has  lost  many  millions  sterling  on  her 
telegraph  system,  and  when  the  telegraphs 
were  taken  over,  many  years  ago,  the 
Government  paid  prices  for  them  which 
])roved  that  they  were  then,  in  private 
liands,  profitable,  and  well  managed. 
That  the  minimuTU  cost  of  sending  a 
telegram  was  reduced  makes  no  odds;  it 
simply  meant  taking  tlie  price  out  of  th(^ 
general  taximyer's  i)ocket  and  handing 
it  to  those  large  commercial  interests  which 
are  the  principal  u.sers  of  the  telegraphs. 

"Government  operation  of  the  post- 
office  may  at  best  be  called  a  necessary  evil. 
The  true  figures  are  ue^er  shown  as  they 
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would  bo  uiulor  pnvat(>  operation.  Sup- 
pose our  I\)s1-otTfi('(>  Dcparttncnt  charpcd 
to  (capital  account,  tlio  initial  cost  of  post- 
ottico  buiidiufjs  and  plants.  No  Posl- 
niastcr-Oencral  could  hope  to  show  any- 
tliiuf!;  other  than  a  huR(^  deficit.  But.  to 
n>duce  other  means  of  eoniniunication 
to  the  same  unprofitable  level  would  be  an 
outratj'e  uj)()n  the  taxpayer. 

"And  not  to  him  alone,  but  to  all  users 
of  public,  utilities.  Mr.  Burleson  has 
shown  that  tlu^  cost,  of  the  service  increases; 
that  the  pul)lic,  i)ayinff  more,  receives 
service  inferior  to  that  under  competitive 
private  management,  and  tiuit  because 
of  politics  of  th(^  \v(jrst  kind  the  labor 
t  inplo.s'ed  actpiires  a  power  far  be_\()nd  its 
due.  The  tend(>ncy,  in  practi.se,  is  to 
establish  an  artificial  scale  of  wa^os  on  a 
ransom  basis,  bearing  less  and  less  relation 
to  the  value  of  the  service  nwidered. 

■'Many  years  a{i'()  Richard  Croker  said 
that,  given  munici])al  ownership  of  public 
utilities  in  New  'S'ork,  elections  would 
become  a  faret!  because  Tammany  Hall's 
position  would  be  impregnable.  Tiie  analogy 
of  the  government  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads shows  us  wii,\';  and  that  ex[)eriment, 
with  those  of  Mr.  Burleson,  should  settle 
the  question  for  an  ordiiuiry  lif(>time." 

THE  GREAT  BEEF-EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Contrary  to  impression  sometimes  cur- 
rent, it  is  not  this  country,  but  Argentina, 
that  exports  the  largest  quantities  of 
beef,  this  country  being  second  in  rank 
and  Australia  third.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  on  farms  the  largest  number  of  cattle 
that  any  country  has.  Other  countries 
that  export  largely  are  Uruguay  and  New 
Zealand,  while  Brazil  has  started  to 
produce  beef  for  export  and  expects  to 
develop  an  enormous  trade  in  time. 
These  facts  were  recently  brought  out 
in  figures  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  a  summary  of  the  bur- 
eau's statement,  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Pos!  says: 

"The  United  States  was  far  in  the  lead 
as  an  exporter  of  beef  for  man.y  years, 
until  the  beef-producing  resources  of 
Argentina  began  to  be  utilized  system- 
atically. By  1909  Argentina  took  prece- 
dence in  exports,  altho  it  had  temporarily 
held  it  in  1903.  While  the  beef  exports 
of  the  United  States  were  seriously  de- 
clining from  1911  to  1914,  until  in  the 
latter  year  they  were  less  than  the  imports, 
Australia  stept  ahead  of  this  country  as  a 
beef  exporter  and  held  second  place,  after 
.\rgentina,  until  191.5. 

"The  beef  exports  of  the  United  States 
reached  a  summit  of  731,000,000  pounds  in 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  1906,  and  there 
was  only  a  trace  of  imports.  A  down- 
hill course  followed,  and  by  the  calendar 
year  1914  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports 
"by  93,000,000  pounds.  In  that  year  the 
imports  were  259,000,000  pounds,  but  in 
subsequent  years  beef  imports  have  been 
much  less,  altho  (considerable,  and  they 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  exports  to 
arrive  at  the  national  beef  surplus.  This 
surplus,  including  a  share  of  the  unidenti- 
fied meat,  quickly  rose  to  425,000,000 
pounds  in  1915,  was  considerably  below 
this  quantity  in  the  two  following  years, 
and  expanded  to  766,000,000  pounds  in 
1918,  overtopping  the  highest  previous 
year,  1906,  by  35,000,000  pounds.  The 
gross  exports  of  domestic  beef  in  1918  were 
about  800,000,000  pounds. 

"Argentina  had  forged  steadily  ahead 
and  permanently  passed  the  United  States 
in  exports  of  beef  in  1909,  in  which  year 
the  Argentine  exports  amounted  to  621,- 
000,000  pounds.  By  1917  this  quantity 
was  more  than  doubled,  and  the  record 
of  that  year  stands  at  1,334,000,000  pounds, 
including  the  meat  unidentified  in  the 
trade  report. 

"As  far  back  as  1895,  Australia  ex- 
ported  250,000,000   pounds   of   beef,    but 


Has  YOUR  Battery  Run  Down?   Why? 

Probably  because  you  have  not  fully  understood  your  need  for  a 
dependable  Weston  Ammeter — and  studied  the  relative  ampere- 
rates  of  charge  or  discharge  of  your  battery  under  different  conditions. 

Do  you  know  exactly  how  many  amperes  of  electrical  current  your 
ignition  requires?  Your  horn?  Your  lights?  Do  you  know^  what 
the  rate  of  input  from  your  generator  should  be  to  keep  your  battery 
charged  to  maximum  efficiency  so  that  it  may  stand  the  tremendous 
overload  placed  upon  it  in  starting? 


te 
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The  Weston  Amnfieter  by  reliably  aiding  It   is   the   Ammeter   with  a   pedigree. 

you  to  determine  the  proper  rate  of  charge  Built  in  the  Weston- way  famed  World- 

or  discharge  helps  you  to  greatly  prolong  wide   for    30   years,   for   the   scientific 

the  life  of  your  battery — ^to  insure  efficient  supremacy,   mechanical   excellence   and 

startmg,  lighting  and  ignition — to  intelligently  satisfactory  service  of  all  Weston  electrical 

supervise  your  entire  electrical  functioning.  mdicating  instruments. 

Sold  by  Accessory  Dealers  or  installed  by  any  Garage  or  Battery  Service  Station. 
Send  for  illustrated  leaflet  of  different  types  and  finishes,  giving  model  of  your  car. 

WESTON   ELECTRICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO. 


NEWARK 


Branch  Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


NEW  JERSEY 
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^CXdiOrby  Mail 

'^Be  '%.Tn.ous  Ori^naL 

CREOLE 
PRALINES 

(CRUNEWALD) 

As  pure  as  any  confection  can  be  made. 
Produced  in  a  model,  new  and  absolutely 
sanitary  factory. 

Mail  orders  filled  anywhere. 
Sent  in  a  protected  carton — -each  Praline 
wrapped  in  glazed  paper.  Carefully  packed. 
P.  O.  or  Express  Money  Orders,  or  Per- 
sonal Checks  received. 

BOX  OF     7    (sample)  -  $1.00 

BOX  OF  12 1.50 

BOXOF24    -    -    -    -    -    3.00 

Sent  parcel  Post  prepaid.  Insured 

Dealers  u-rile  for  particuhirs. 

The  HOTEL  CRUNEWALD  CATERERS 

Dept|S  NEW     OI7l.eANS.LA 

MADE  WITH 
LOUISIANA 
CANE  SUGAR 


m 


AND 
LOUISIANA 
PECANS 
CoPYRiaar,  U19 

©6 


Delivered  v?u  FREE 

^       Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 

;and   sizes  in  the  famous  Hne  of 

"RANGER"    bicycles,    shown   in 

fall  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 

loer.    We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 

from  Chicago  to  youi  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  ^'i°The 

♦  bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 

®iin  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

Si  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

\new  trial,  offer  and    low    Factory- 

■;Direct-To-Rider    terms  and  prices. 

gTlbCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 

,  I  lllbw  single  wheels  and  repair 

parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 

half  usual  prices.    No  one  else  can 

offer  such  values  and  such  terms. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

for  the  big  new  Catalog.     It's  free. 

C  Jin  CYCLE    COMPANY 

bHUDept.  H-172  Chlcaeo 


Agon  to 
Wan  tad 


the  subsequent  exports  were  mueh  below 
this  untU  1910,  when  252,000,000  pounds 
were  exported.  The  quantity  rose  to 
491,000,000  pounds  in  1915  and'is  recorded 
as  165,000,000  pounds  in  1916  and  341,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1917. 

"Beef  exports  in  these  three  countries 
are  not  uniformly  related  to  the  number  of 
cattle  supposed  to  be  on  hand,  either  by 
census  enumeration  or  by  estimate.  In 
the  United  States  there  were  51,000,000 
cattle  on  farms  on  June  1  in  the  census 
year  1890,  68,000,000  cattle  in  1900,  and 
62,000,000  cattle  on  April  15,  1910.  At 
the  low  tide  of  1913  and  1914  the  cattle 
numbered  but  56,500,000,  as  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  but  i-e- 
co\ery  followed  to  68,000,000  cattle  in 
1919,  equaling  the  record  for  1900. 

"Argentine  cattle  never  with  certainty 
exceeded  29,124,000  head,  the  census 
report  for  1908.  The  census  of  1914 
found  only  25,867,000  cattle,  and  the  esti- 
mate for  1918  is  27,050,000  cattle.  In 
Australia  the  number  of  cattle  has  ranged 
from  about  9,000,000  to  12,000,000  head 
during  the  last  nineteen  years,  and  in  the 
more  recent  years  has  remained  at  10,- 
000,000  to  11,000,000  head. 

"It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
figures  that  increase  of  cattle  in  the.se  three 
countries  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
A  •  promising  progression  for  a  few  years 
has  been  followed  by  a  reversion,  and  this 
again  by  a  progression,  but  in  each  of  these 
countries  the  present  number  of  cattle 
barely  equals  the  number  of  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  yet  the  average  yearly 
exports  of  beef  from  these  countries  (above 
imports  of  the  United  States)  increased 
from  925,000,000  pounds  in  1895-1904,  to 
1,344,000,000  pounds  in  1905-1914,  and 
to  1,909,000,000  pounds  in  1915-1917. 

"Gain  of  beef  exports  without  corre- 
sponding gain  in  number  of  cattle  on  hand 
has  been  made  possible  by  a  more  rapid 
turnover  by  means  of  slaughtering  at 
younger  ages,  by  a  breeding-up  process, 
resulting  in  heavier,  beefy  animals,  and  by 
more  intensive  feeding." 
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Where  ihere's  las+ind  Prosperiiij" 

Omaha  receives  more  grain  direci  than 
any  other  market  in  the  U  S.  Corn,  oats, 
alfalfa  and  all  i;rades  ol  wheat  grown  in 
this  immediate  ten  itoi-y.  Favorable Ircight 
rates,  adequate  terminal  facilities.  Splen- 
did opportunity  for  another  cereal  mill. 

34th  City  in  Population  -  13th  in 
Bank  Clearings. 

1st  in  Per-capita  Manufacturing 
and  Jobbing  Output. 

Oniahas  prosperity  will  increase  because  the  world 
must  have  the  agricultural  products  of  this  territory. 
Investigate  the  opportuiuties  here  for  YOU. 

1        New  Omaha  book  of  dependable  informa- 
'^  tion.  free  on  request 

Addrrss  DcpV  JO 

aiAMBER  of  COMMERCE 
OmzJut 

If  interested  parHcxi- 

.'.larly  in  cereal 

.  ^^      miUs,  ask  for 

a     our  Report 


STANDARD 

plain    tri    TIm-    iiiu 


DICTIONARY     .superiority     qujtkly     becomei 
I  111    wi.inan   \\'ho  invi-siigates. 


Do-^son  w«„  g  podson  Bird  Houses 


A  compartmeot^ 
28  laches  bisb 
18  inches  in 
itiuneter. 


Win  the  Birds  ^£^% 

bird  lover,  who  Uvea  in  a  bird  sanctuary 

nd  has  spent  a  life  time  in  studying  the 

aone  birds,  their  habits,  and  how  to 

attract  them  around  beautiful  "Bird 

Lodee",  bis  home  OD  the  Kankakee 

River. 


odson  Bird  Houses 

should  be  erected  now  eo  as  to  be 

ready  for  the  birds  when  tbey  seek 

DestiDS  sites. 

Our  sonfT  birdii  destroy  billions  of 

Insect  pests,   protect  our  crops. 

shrubs,  frardens  and  repay  you  a 

thousand  fold  with  their  beauty 

and  Bonff . 

Price  M         wJer  Now-Don't  Wail  c«<f; 

''^^^^^^~    directions   and   instructions   accompany 

every  order.    Free  book  on  request,  tellir;? 

bow  to  attract  song  birds  around  your  home, 

fllustrating  Dodaon  line  giving  pncea.    Also 

beautiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 

Joseph  h.  DodsOD.PrejrMm.ylurfubonAitso. 
730  Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee.  Illinois 

L^Q^on  Sparrow   Trap  ouarant^ed  to  rid  vonr  corrnnunM-j  of 
these  Quarrehome  vei>ts._Price  $7.00, iri 


r-i T  Jo 
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Clcissiried    Columns 


TRAVEL 


The  greatest 
assurance 
of  recovery 

from 
tuberculosis 

is  provided  in  this  region, 
chosen  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment for  its  $2,000,000  Army 
Sanatorium.  Over  300  days  of 
sunshine.  Low  humidity.  No 
dust.   Protected  from  winds. 

THE  WHITE    CROSS 
Sanatorium 

Margaret  Waelly,  R.N.,  Superintendent. 
A  homelike  institution  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  patients. 

THE  NEW  MEXICO 
Cottage  Sanatorium 
Wayne  MacVeagh  Wilson,  Manager. 
¥oT  Eill  classes  of  Tuberculosis.    Estab- 
lished 190.5.  Separate  cottages.   Resident 
physicians.    Rates   moderate,   no  extras 
for  ambulant   patients.     Write  for  free 
Booklet  "L." 
GRANT  COUNH   CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
SILVER  CITY,  NEW  MEXICO 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATKNT.S.  .Send  sketch  or  model  for  prelim- 
inary examination.  Highest  references.  Best 
results.  Promptness  assured.  Booklet  free. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  SENSE 
■'The Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.    Write  LACEY  &  LACEV 

651  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 

PROTECT  your  rights.  Write  for  "Record 
of  Invention"  which  contains  forms  to  estab- 
lish evidence  of  concei>tion  of  your  inven- 
tion. Prompt  personal  service.  Preliminary 
advice  without  charge.  J.  Reaney  Kelly, 
732  F  Woodward   Bldg.,  Washington,  U.  C. 

MASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE, 
Washington,  D.  C,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Established  over  half  a  century.  Send  de- 
scription and  sketch  for  information!  on  pat- 
entability gratis.      Trade-marks    reifistered. 


TRAVEL 


ATI- 1  N    ANO'THE'yU  itON 


See  this  wonderful  North- 
land.   The  one  trip  j'ou  will 
never  forget  and  never  regret. 

You  travel  in  perfect  comfort  all 
the  way.  Best  of  ocean  steamers. 
Parlor  observation  cars.  Modern 
river  steamers.  Excellent  hotels 
and  service. 

InterestinK  booklets,  maps  and 
worth-while  information  on  request. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  G  P.  A. 
109  W.  Waahineton  St..,  CHICAGO 

J.  L.BURNSIDE.  Gen.  Agt  v 
610  Second  Avonue,  Seattle,  Vllash. 


WHITE    PASS   AND  VUK-O.N   ROUTE 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Railway  Traffic  Inspectors;  $110  a  month  to 
start  and  expenses;  Travel  if  desired;  Unlimit- 
ed advancement.  Noagclimit.  Thiee  months 
home  study.  Situation  arranged.  Prepare  for 
permanent  position.  Write  for  booklet  CM24, 
Standard  Business Train'g  Inst. , Buffalo, N.V. 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  for  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  HighctHt 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
Piilcnls  should  write  for  our  guide  hook, 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
Dept.  41j,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  everj'  day  throuRh 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


' 'Highlands  of  Ontario'' 
Canada 

Millions  of  acres  of  pine  and  bnlsam  with  thou- 
sands of  lakes  and  streams.  The  Mecca  for  out- 
door men  and  women.  "Alcronquin  Park"— 
"Muskoka  Lakes"— "30,000  Islands  of  Georgian 
Bay"  —  "Timairaini"  —  "Kawartha  Lakes"  — 
"Lake  of  Bays/'  Modern  hotels.  Good  fishintf 
and  delightful  climate.  Altitude!  .000  to  2. 000  feet 
above  the  sea.      Write  for  illustrated  literature; 

C.  G.  Orttenburger,  907  Merchants  Loan 
&  Trust  Bldg..  Chicago,  111. 

W.  R.  Eastman,  Room  510,  293  West 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  M.  Morgan,  1019  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Burgis,  819  Dime  Bank  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  B.  Chown,  1270  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

For  adults,  boys  or  grirls'  camp  sites  apply  to 
H.  R.  CHARLTON,  General  Passenger  Depart- 
ment. Montreal. 


PANAMA 

AND   WHAT    IT   MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  st^iry  covoriin;  ovory  pliasoof  everything 
conncrtodwithfhegrrnK-final.fronianKnKlishmaii's 
pointof  view.    IJeautifnlly  and  profusely  ilhistrnt^d. 

"The  men.  tho  iiiat'liinfiy.  the  arconiplishod 
W(irli.  will  be  sliarply  drthictl  anil  real  U^  him  who 
reads  the  story." — Th^  Srlrnttfle  Amprlean.  S.  Y. 

Large  1 2mo,  cloth,  $1 .75  net:  hy  mail,  $1 .85. 

FUNK&WACNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York.  N.Y. 


JAPAN  —  CHINA 

A  summer  sail  on  the 
Peaceful  Ocean  to  the 
Land  of  Enchantment. 

THREE  TOURS 
June  10 — June  16 — July  25 

The  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
Travel  Department 

offers  also  a  Midnifrht  Sun  Tonr  to 
Alaska,  tours  around  the  Great  Circle 
of  National  Parks,  and  general  travel 
facilities  everyvtihere,  including 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques — 
the  International  Currency. 

(.IlluslrateJ  Booklet  on  request) 

American  Express  Co. 

65  Broadway 
New  York 


Learn  Italian 

\\'ith  Italy  bindinc  liorsolf  steadih"  closer  to 
the  United  States  with  political  and  commer- 
cial ties,  her  laiiRUaRe  assumes  great  and  Ren- 
uiiie  importance.  I.earn  Italian  by  The 
Rosenthal  System.  It  istinick,  easy,  practical, 
and  takes  only  a  few  niintites  of  your  si>are 
time  daily.     .Send  for  the  free  book.  REVOI.t'- 

TION  IN  THK  .STt'DY  .\NI)  TkACUINC;  OK  l-~OR- 
EIGN    I.ANta'At.IvS. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Dept.  19  NEW  YORK 


■    §  »\^         M.^ » 


The  First  Courtesy 

That  you  extend  to  guests  in  your 
home  is  to  relieve  them  of  their 
coats  and  hats.  You  cannot  do 
less  for  your  employees  than  to 
provide  a  safe,  sanitary,  conven- 
ient locker  for  each  one.  It  fosters 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  pays  div- 
idends in  good  will. 


I 


Represent  the  highest  standard  of 
construction.  Made  of  smooth  sheet 
steel  with  welded  joints  and  richly 
enameled.  Fire  proof,  theft  proof 
and  water  proof.  Lock  in  three 
places  with  one  turn  of  the  key. 
Made  in  standardized  units  and 
easily  installed. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  various  styles 
of  MEDART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices, 
factories,     stores,     clubs,    schools,     etc. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

3507  De  Kalb  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Playground  Equipment 
and  Gymnasium  Supplies. 


PIMTPP    A  BUSINESS 

^^j  I  ^      I      m^  M'^      of  your  own  and  earn  big 

annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  nome  m  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


iienawdMerEUSES 


insure  maximum  safety  and  minimum 
cost   in  safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  fire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.    An  inex- 
pensive  "Drop  Out"  Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 
original  efficiency.    The  Economy  is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
the  use  of  one-time  fuses,  it  cuts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs  approximately  8o*^y. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Elnzie  and  Orleans  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Solf  manufacturers  of  "ARKLESS"~the  Nmi- 

Renewable  Fuse  unth  the  100*/,.  Guaranteed 

Indicator. 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  al  Montreal 

1^— Mi^—— ^—i ^IM^ 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIB 
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I    Keep  Contents  Cold  for  72  Hours;  | 
1        Hot  for  24  Hours 


Renders  will  please  bear  in   mind  thai  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  unaiminous  comviuniralions. 


"J.  K.  M.,"  (iranti  Moadow,  Minn. — "Is 
thoro  such  a  word  as  complected^" 

Complected  for  compleiioned  is  still  dialoclical 
in  the  I'nitod  Stat(\s;  alt  ho  it  has  been  "In  u.sc 
siiu-e  1824,  it  is  not  sanctionod  in  KontTal  nsa«t'. 

"D.  K.  McQ.,"  Koaiiokc,  Va.--"  Please  (ell 
uie  the  meaning  of  the  term  hyphenated  American." 

The  term  hyphenated  American  may  be  best 
described  as  charactierizing  that,  class  of  persons 
who.se  loyalty  Is  divided  between  their  native 
land  and  the  land  of  their  immediate  ancestors 
when  foreign. 

"R.  L.  M.,"  Provldeuce,  R.  I. — The  New 
Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  language 
aggregates  approximately  4.50,000  terms,  antl 
LittrS's  Dictionary  of  the  French  language 
210,000  words. 

"W.  T.  .1.."  Fort  Davis,  Texas.— "  In  what 
year  did  February  have  five  Sundays,  and 
when  will  it  again  occur'.'" 

February  had  five  Sundays  in  1824,  1852,  1880, 
and  it  wil'  have  five  Sundays  in  1920.  1948,  and 
1976. 

"P.  C,"  Jennings,  Kan. — Not  amphi-dextcr- 
oiis,  but  ambidextrous,  is  the  word  which  yon 
mean.  It  is  defined  as  (1)  Having  the  ability 
to  use  both  hands  with  equal  ease  or  skill.  (2) 
Very  dexterous  or  skilful;  able  to  do  many  tilings 
well.  (3)  Capable  of  acting  on  both  sides  or  in 
two  directions;  hence,  double-dealing;  hypo- 
critical; acting  or  siding  with  two  parties,  as  a 
juror  who  receives  bribes  from  both  sides." 

"W.  G.,"  jMarion,  Iowa. — "Kindly  inform  me 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  adjective  Vossische 
in  the  name  of  the  German  gazette,  Vossische 
Zeitung." 

"  Vossische  Zeitung"  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
founded  by  a  man  named  Voss,  and  the  name 
means  the  "Gazette  of  Voss,"  or  "  Voss's  Gazette." 

"P.  W.,"  Iron  River,  Mich. — "Does  the  ex- 
pression, "a  pair  of  twins,'  mean  two  or  four 
people?" 

As  applied  to  twin  birth,  the  word  pair  em- 
braces only  two  children,  exactly  as  a  pair  of  gloves 
consists  of  two  gloves.  Therefore,  "a  pair  of 
twins"  does  not  consist  of  a  quartet. 

"A.  B.  M.,"  New  Orleans,  La. — "Is  there  a 
law  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  provides  a  pension  for  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  particularly  one  that  has  served  in  tlie 
Quartermaster's  Department  as  Purser  or  Clerk 
on  transports  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  operating  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  and 
tiulf?  Also,  one  who  has  been  under  Are  during 
the  storming  of  Mobile  and  its  subsequent 
captiu-e?" 

The  following  provisions  were  made  by  the 
Act  of  May  11,  1912:  "Any  person  who  served 
ninety  days  or  more  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  Civil 
War,  and  who  has  been  honorably  discharged 
therefrom,  and  who  has  reached  the  age  of  .sixty- 
two  years  or  over,  on  making  proof  of  such  facts 
is  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  as  follows:  Age 
sixty-two  years — For  a  service  of  90  days,  %V.i 
per  month;  6  months,  .^13. 50;  1  year,  $14;  ll-z 
years,  $14.,50;  2  years,  $1.5;  2>^  years,  $1.5. .50; 
and  3  years  and  more,  $16.  Age  sixty-six  years — 
For  a  service  of  90  days,  $15  per  month;  6 
months,  $15.50;  1  year,  $16;  1^  years,  $16.50; 
2  years,  $17;  2H  years,  $18;  and  3  years  and 
more,  $19.  Age  seventy  years — For  a  service  of 
90  days,  $18  per  month;  6  months,  $19;  1  year, 
$20;  1}/^  years,  .$21.50;  2  years,  $23;  2 K  years, 
$24;  and  3  years  and  more,  $25.  Age  seventy- 
five  years — For  a  service  of  90  days,  $21  per 
month;  6  months,  $22. .50;  1  year,  $24;  1 14  years, 
$27,  and  2  years  and  more,  .$30.  And  such  pension 
shall  commence  from  the  date  of  filing  the  ap- 
plication in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions.  Any  person 
who  served  sixty  days  or  more  In  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  who  received  an  honorable  discharge, 
is  entitled  to  $30  per  month.  Any  person  who 
was  wounded  in  battle  or  in  line  of  dutj'  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  is  now  unfit  for  manual  labor  by 
reason  thereof,  or  who  from  disease  or  other 
causes  Incurred  in  line  of  duty  resulting  in  his 
disability,  is  now  unable  to  perform  manual 
labor,  is  entitled  to  $30  per  month." 


I  Picnic  Days  Need 


ICY-HOT  No.  44 
Leather  Covered 


Outdoors  and    indoors,    ICY-HOT 
Bottles,  Jars,  Carafes  and  Lunch  Kits 
are  necessities.  Keep  cold  drinks  cold; 
hot  drinks,  soups  and  solid  food  hot, 
and  ice  cream   frozen,  ready 
for  instant  serving.  Everyone 
has    constant    need  of  ICY- 
HOTS.    Absolutely  sanitary 
— easily  cleaned.  They  stand 
rough  usage  because 

ICY -HOT  Bottles 
Are  Cushioned 

to  prevent  breakage.  The 
glass  bottle  inside  the  pro- 
tecting metal  case  rests  on  a 
shock  absorbing  cushion  and 
heavy  spring, 
which  prevent 
breakage  from 
jolts  and  jars. 

:  Ask  your  dealer 

:       for  ICY-HOT.    Look  for  the 

:       name  ICY-HOT  on  the  bot- 

:       torn.    Send  now  for  nevir  cat- 

:       alog    showing    ICY  -  HOTS 

:      from  $2.25  up.  If  your  dealer 

:       can't  supply  you  send  direct 

I       to   us,  giving   your  dealer's        ^^^  ICY-HOT 

:       name.  Jug  No.  S39 

1     THE  ICY-HOT  BOTTLE  CO. 

\         127  W.  Second  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 

=.    ICY-HOT 
:     LuDchKit 

:  keeps lunrh 

:  iTioiBt,  while 

;  I  C  Y  -  H  0  T 

t  Bottle     i  n  - 

=  side    pro- 

z  V    i     d    e    s 

=  steaming 

«  hot    tea    IT 

;  poffee    or 

z  fresh,    cold 

s  milk. 
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INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Aato  Tires,  Double  znHeag^e,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  E^asily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  several  tires. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.  316  C'mcinoati,  0. 


The  Motrola 

Winds  any  make  or  model  phonograph 
electrically.  Easily  attached  without 
marring  woodwork — positive  in  oper- 
ation. Simply  touch  a 
button  to  wind  your 
phonograph. 


Write  us  today  or  ask  your  dealer. 

JONES-MOTROLA.  Inc. 

29  West  35th  St.  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 

New  York  Chicago 
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A  Cornell  Dealer-One  of  10,000 
Is  Nearby-  Eager  to  Serve"%u 


Every  Dot 
A  Dealer 


ORNELL  Service  means  that  wherever 
you  are,  whenever  you  want  it,  you  can 

always  get  Cornell- Wood-Board,  as  much  or 

as  little  as  you  like. 

10,000  Cornell  Dealers — one  or  more  in 

your  locality — constantly  carry  on  hand  plenty 

of  the  World's  Best  Wall  Board,  ready  to  meet 

your  every  need. 

Five  Big  Reasons  Why  It  Will  Pay  You  to  Buy 

ComeilWooctRoard 

Excels  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 
Repairs  Alterations  or  NewWirk 

1. — Saves  time,  money  and  labor. 
2. — Super-sized  both  sides  (patent  applied  for). 
3. — Guaranteed  not  to  crack,  warp  or  buckle. 
4. — Resists  heat,  cold  and  moisture. 
5. — Requires  less  paint  or  calcimine  than  other 
interior  finishing  materials. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Samples  and  complete 
information    or    write    us    for    literature. 


Cornell  Wood  Products  Co.,  Dept.  16,  190  No.  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

New  York  Los  Angeles  Minneapolis  Denver  Dallas 

Foreign  Offices:  Wellington,  New  Zealand;  Melbourne,  Australia;  Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  Wall  Board  in  the  world  under  one  roof 

Mills   at   Cornell,   Wis.,   Operated   by   20,000   H.   P.   Water   Power 

CornellW5o(lRoard 

Excels  for  "Walls.  Ceilings  and  Partitions 
Repairs,  Alterations  or  NewAA^rk 


r 
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Westclox 


IT'S  the  way  you  staj^t  your 
day  that  counts.  A  leisure- 
ly, untroubled  get-away  in  the 
morning  usually  means  a  day 
of  many  things  well  done. 

That's  what  a  good  alarm 
clock  does  for  you.  Millions 
of  men  thank  their  Westclox 
alarms  for  smoother-running, 
more  resultf  ul  days.  They  get 
off  to  business  feeling  7'i^ht, 


That's  because  each  West- 
clox does  its  job  right.  It's 
built  so  it  will.  All  Westclox 
have  the  same  construction 
that  won  Big  Ben's  success. 

Wheels  turn  on  needle-fine 
pivots  of  polished  steel.  Fric- 
tion is  lessened.  The  clock 
runs  easier;  lasts  longer, 
Westclox,  on  the  dial  and  tag, 
means  that  kind  of  a  clock. 


Western  Clock  Co.  -makers  ofIQ)estcIox 

JLa  Salle   &  Peru.  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
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There  are  t-wo  kinds  of  motoring  satisfaction. 
The  physical  is  afforded  by  roomy  seats,  deftly 
upholstered  and  supported  by  resilient  springs. 
The  mental  satisfaction  comes  from  the  pride 
of  possession  due  to  ^ood  appearance. 


Touring 

and 

Roadster 

Types 
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You  will  find  both  attributes  of  enjoyment  at  their  ut- 
most in  tho  Briscoe,  and  at  a  remarkably  moderate  price. 


BRISCOE    MOTOR   CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 

The   Canadian    Briscoe    Motor   Company    Limited,    Brockville,   Ontario 
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WIDTHS  OF  TRUSCON 
STANDARD  BUILDINGS 

Any  ieny//i  o/Bi//7c//na  i/aryin^  6y  2f/. 
Mr// /fe/^A/s,  C(/r6  /o  eai^e,  Z-/0"o/-  //-6 


6- e- 10-12-16     ■ 


l8-20-24--2a-30' 


TYPE  1  {C/ecrSpof,)  BUILDINGS 


TYPE  2(7-^o  Bay)  BUILDINGS 
One  /?ow  of  Co/i/mns  /p  Cen/er 


S/(/e  Bay 
(6  -20' 
25- 30' 


Cen/er  Soy^ 

l8'-20'-24' 

26-  30' 


TYPE  3(7-/^/^e«>.9c7^)  BUILDINGS 

/<*-o  /?oivs  ofCb/umns  rn  /n/erior 

Widths  -  50'  52-  56- 58'- 60'-64; 
68  - 70- 74'0!8- 80'- 84-90' 


,^^ 


Side  Bay 

20'-25' 

30' 


Cen/er  Bay 
'20-2A 
28-30 


& 


TYPE  3  M  {/^oni/or)  BUILDINGS 

Widths  -  eo-  64'  -  68'  -  70'-7A^j 

&0-  84'-  90' 


TYPE  ^{four  Boy)  BUILDINGS 

r/rree  A'on'S  o/  Co/umns  /n  /n/erior 
.  ,-..,--        80    (4  Bays    @   20l 

^"^'^^-.oo-c-^^..>@*^5:) 


CONTINUOUS'  MONITOR  12^0" 
WIDE  CAN  BE  PROVIDED  AT 
PIDGE    OF  ANY   BUILDING 


I   III       I  Jill  I  MM      I  M"l'.ll     ]\f}       i»MI  y     AT.      I    »  I    »  J 

'iUv   l.itrntry  Ih^csljor  May  Zi,   ivrj  ;i 
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A  Permanent  Building  which 

Meets  Your  Unforeseen  Needs 


A  STORAGE  building  today  —  a 
factory  building  tomorrow;  this 
year  sixty  feet  long,  next  year  ninety  feet 
long  and  with  rearrangement  of  win- 
dows, doors,  etc- ;  now  built  in  your  fac- 
tory yard,  next  month  re-erected  in  an 
entirely  new  location  :  —  these  are  some 
of  the  transformations  of  which  Truscon 
Standard  Buildings  are  capable- — easily 
and  without  loss  or  depreciation. 

Because  of  this  flexibility  of  construc- 
tion and  wide  range  of  usefulness,  lead- 
ing industries  have  adopted  Truscon 
Standard  Buildings  for  warehouses, 
machine  shops,  tool  rooms,  foundries, 
paint  shops,  garages,  repair  shops,  din- 
ing halls,  hospitals,  etc. 


Best  of  all,  Truscon  Standard  Build- 
ings provide  permanent  fireproof  and 
weather-proof  protection,  yet  they  are 
economical  in  cost. 

As  they  are  made  entirely  from  inter- 
changeable steel  panels,  they  can  be 
taken  down,  rearranged,  reduced  or 
enlarged  in  size,  and  re-erected  with 
speed  and  economy. 

Being  carried  in  warehouse  stock,  these 
buildings  are  shipped  promptly.  Fur- 
nished in  any  length,  various  heights 
and  widths  up  to  one  hundred  feet. 

Write  for  complete  information  and 
prices,  using  coupon  if  convenient. 


Kxterior  of  Truscon  .'Standard  Building, 
Liberty  Iron  and  Wire  Co.,  Norfolk,  I'c. 

Interior  of  Truscon  Standard  Building, 
Hayden  Chemical  Co.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


Truscon  Steel  Odmpany 


•YouNGSTowN  ■  Ohio  ■ 


lUin/orcing  Steel.  Mti^l Laih  Sie«;  W.rutoun.  htcrl  bu.ldu^i.  Prcued  S'eei.  Ceictr-f  TJt.  t 


TRUSCON 


STANDARD«PBUILDINGS 


TRUSCON   STEEL  COMPANY,  Youngstown,   Ohio. 

Send  catalog  and  information  on  type Truscon  Standard  Building 

ft.  long  ft.  wide  ft.  high,  to  be  used  for .^.. _  . . . 

::.-.-.-; .  — — . . .  .Write  your  name  and  address  in  margin  below. 
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Helps  Its  Policyholders 
Safeguard  Their  Health 

The  ideal  insurance-institution  can  do  much  more  for  its 
poHc\'liolders  than  collect  premiums  and  pay  death-claims. 

It  can  help  them  to  enjoy  hetter  health,  to  prove  more 
efficient,  to  li\e  longer  and  happier;  and  that  is  just  what 
is  done  for  its  policyholders  hy  the 


Resources 

more  than 

$9,000,000 


SOME 
SUBJECTS 
TREATED 
IN  THE 
HEALTH 
BULLETINS 
+ 

The  Body's 
Needs 

Food  and  the 
Man 

Health  Con- 
servation 

Cleanliness 

Practical  San- 
itation 

Caring  for  the 
Stomach 

Eyesight 

Spring 
Health-Hints 

Mouth  Hy- 
giene 

Pneumonia 

Value  of  Raw 
Food 

Child  Mor- 
tality 

Grip 

Gateway  of 
the  Body 

Healthfulness 

Eyesight     and 
Illumina- 
tion 

Colds 

Science  and 
Sense  in 
Optics 

Health-Hints 
for  Children 

How  to  Treat 
the  Eyes, 
etc.,  etc. 


o- 


POSTAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Insurance 

in  Force 

$40,000,000 


The  "Postal",  as  it  is  now  familiarly  called, 
\\  as  chartered  in  June  1905  and  soon  thereafter 
hegan  rendering  a  distinct  co-operative  service 
through  its  Policyholders'  Health  Bureau. 
Some  of  the  features  of  the  Bureau  are  as 
follows: 


Health  Buiretinsiit^JttE 

by  tlie  Bureau  consists  of  practical 
Health  Bulletins,  prepared  under 
scientific  guidance,  and  presenting 
in  simple  language  dependable 
information  regarding  disease  pre- 
vention. 

Correspondence:  l:^^;^ 

to  correspond  with  the  Health 
BuRKAU  regarding  matters  of  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  health  preserva- 
tion and  advice  is  given  which  is 
timely  and  lielpful. 


Annual  Examinations:  i^^tS-s 

are  entitled,  under  certain 
liberal  conditions,  to  the  privi- 
lege of  one  free  medical  exam- 
ination, each  year,  if  desired,  so 
as  to  detect  disease  in  time  to 
check  it. 

Statistical  Service:  ^hecom- 

VIUIIWIIWUI     VWI    I  IVWI       p3,^y         [■  g  _ 

ceives  and  studies  published  statis- 
tics on  Health-Conservation  in  the 
interest  of  policyholders.  It  thus 
supplies  a  leaven  helpful  to  the 
public  health  in  many  communities. 


-O 


It  ^vill  thus  be  seen  that  the  Postal  Life  is 
not  only  the  company  of  safety  and  saving  but 
also  of  service — real,  co-operative  service,  of 
distinct,  immediate  advantage  to  its  policy- 
holders and  the  general  public. 

Furthermore,  the  Company  by  dealing 
direct,  is  enabled  to  pay  you  a  Guaran- 
teed Dividend  of  9/4  %  of  your  premium. 

Full  Information  Sent  On  Request 

To  ieam  more  in  detail  just  how  the 
POSTAL  serves  its  policyholders,  along 
health-lines,  write  for  the  company's  free 
Booklet,  "POLICYHOLDERS'  HEALTH 
BUREAU",  and  a  Bulletin  on  any  particu- 
lar subject  mentioned  at  the  left. 

To  find  out  what  you  can  save  on  any 
form  of  policy,  simply  mention  Literary 
Dk.kst  for  May  24  and  give 

(a)  Your  exact  date  of  birth,  and 

(b)  Your  occupation. 
No  agent  will  be  sent  to   visit   you.     The 

Company    will  send   you  full   information — 
hy  mail  only. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wm.  R.  Malone.  President  ] 

511   Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  43rd  Street 
New  York  City 


TYPEWRITING 
TAUGHT  THE 

NEW  WAY 

An  Easily  Learned  Course  for 
Spare   Time    Study   at  Home 

EFFICIENT  Typists  earn 
$20  to  $35  per  week.  And 
there  is  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  Experts. 

Busim-ss  Psychologists  assure  Amer- 
ica, during  the  coming  year,  the  Biggest 
Boom  in  lier  liistory.  Get  ready  for  the 
Splendid  Opportunities  that  will  open  to 
those  who  can  qualify. 

For  over  17  years  The  New  Way 
Course  in  Typewriting  has  benefited 
thousands.  Stenographers  are  earning 
higher  wages  every  year,  and  especially 
is  this  true  of  New  \Va>'  graduates. 

Here  is  a  practical  Co\irse — only  a 
few  scientifically  applied  lessons  neces- 
sarj- — needs  but  an  hour  daily  of  your 
time — fascinating  as  a  game — simple — 

never  forgotten. 

Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied 
a(  Completion  of  Course 

Jump  to  a  big  salaried  po- 
sition— private  secretary  or 
the  like,  and  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  life — remember  Ex- 
pert Typists  are  greatly  in 
demand  and  The  New  \\'a\' 
IS  your  BIG  CH.ANCE— 
guarantees  80  to  100  words 
per  minute  on  the  type- 
writer. W'riti-  for  free  offer. 


The  TuUoss  School 

3225    College  Hill 
Springfield  Ohio 


BETHLEHEM 

Sarh  IfeaUval 
June  6th — 4  p.  m.  and  8  p.  ni. 

Eight  Cantatas 

June  7th — 2  p.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 

Mass  in  B  Minor 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


aiscs: 
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'Craimng  for  /Authorship 

HoWtoWiite,  WhaHo  Write, 
and  Wh(?re \o  sell. 

CuUis'afe  your  mind.  Do'elop 
^oiir  literary  gifts.  Master  IKg 
nrl  of  sclf^e,>;pr(?ssion.M<ik<» 
your  sparL'  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ^ 
ing.  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
.  Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 

Dr.EsenWeitV      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  stuff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful    advice.      ''Rea/  teaching- 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
Articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing   her   first   course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and    mother,   is    averaging    over   $75   a    week    from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
f.iculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

VV..  publish  The  Writet't  Library.  Wc  also  publish  7*A« 
Wr,7rr'*  Monthly.  psiK-cially  valuable  lor  ils  tull  rcpons  of 
ihf  luerjry  market.  Besides  our  leaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscnpl  criticism  service. 

ISO-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

cfic  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dcp't.74     5nriiu|fieId,Mass. 

INCOfinc^R  ".TECS    I0O4 
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''The  Years 
that  the  Locust  hath  Eaten" 


Asolfiiin  soundinj;-  line  it  is, 
full  of  sad  sij2;nitiaince. 

I'he  years  when  there  ^\■ere 
no  crops,  because  they  were 
destroyed  by  the  enemies  of 
crops.  The  years  w  heii  men 
worked  and  made  no  progress; 
\\  hen  the  end  of  the  year  found 
them  a  little  poorer  than  its  be- 
gijining,  because  a  part  of  their 
little  span  of  life  w  as  gone  and 
had  produced  no  increase. 


In  almost  every  life  there  are  some 
fruitless  years;  hut  the  tragedies 
occur  when,  year  after  year,  men 
go  along  feeding  their  lives  to  the 
16cust  of  indecision,  or  the  locust 
of  laziness,  or  the  locust  of  too 
great  concentration  on  a  petty  task. 

I  In  every  week  of  every  year  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is 
brought  into  contact  with  such 
tragedies. 

"/  wish  I  had  acted  earlier" 

.,1\ /FY  experience  with  the  Alex- 
^^  ^  ander  Hamilton  Institute 
leaves  me  only  with  the  regret  that 
I  did  not  make  contact  with  it  at 
an  earlier  time,"  says  one  man. 

For  that  regret  there  is  no  heal- 
ing. The  years  when  one  might 
have  acted,  and  did  not:  these  are 
the  years  that  the  locust  hath  eaten. 

"If  I  had  read  your  Course  be- 
fore getting  mixed  up  in  my  mining 
proposition,  it  would  have  kept  me 
out  of  trouble,"  another  writes. 

He  might  have  read  it  before; 
the  opportunity  was  offered  to  him 
time  after  time,  in  advertisements 
such  as  this,  but  he  did  not  act. 
And  Fate  exacted  payment  for  those 
wasted  opportunities,  the  years  that 
the  locust  hath  eaten. 

"If  I  had  enrolled  with  you  a 
year  or  two  ago,  I  should  be  better 
able  to  handle  the  problems  put  up 
to  me  every  day,"  another  says. 


In  a  very  old  book  named 
Joel,  after  the  man  who  wrote 
it,  you  will  find  this  line — 
"The  years  that  the  locust 
hath  eaten." 

He  is  making  progress  now, 
rapid  jirogress.  But  the  progress 
might  just  as  well  have  started  two 
years  earlier. 

The  punishment  of 
wasted  years 

THIS  happened  just  the  other 
day:  A  man  wrote  asking  that 
someone  call  on  him  who  could 
give  him  detailed  information  as  to 
just  how  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  has  helped  more  than 
85,000  Jiien  to  greater  success. 

The  representative  found  a  man 
past  fifty  years  of  age,  occupying  a 
modest  position  in  a  great  corpora- 
tion. He  sat  down  to  explain  the 
Institute's  plan  and  method.  And 
as  he  talked,  naming  one  and 
another  who  now  occupy  high  po- 
sitions, he  looked  across  at  the 
gray-haired  man,  who  was  plainly 
disturbed  by  emotion. 

The  representative  of  the  Insti- 
tute turned  away  his  eyes;  he  knew 
what  that  man  was  thinking.  His 
thoughts  were  turned  back  over 
the  fields  of  wasted  opportunity; 
he  was  plagued  by  the  thought  of 
the  years  that  the  locust  hath  eaten. 

Today  you  may  start  forward 
with  85,000  others 

YOU  can  hardly  call' this  an  ad- 
vertisement about  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute.  The  facts 
about  its  Modern  Business  Course 
and  Service  have  been  printed  so 
many  times  that  few  men  need  to 
have  them  repeated. 

The  average  man  could  say  them 
almost  by  heart.  He  knows  that 
the  Institute  is  the  American  insti- 
tution that  specializes  in  taking 
men  who  know  only  one  depart- 
ment of  business,  and  rounding 
them  out  into  fitness  for  high  ex- 
ecutive tasks. 

He  knows  that  85,000  men,  in 
every  state  and  city  of  this  country, 
are  proof  of  its  strength  and  stand- 
ing;   he   knows   that   business  and 


educational  authority  of  the  highest 
standing  is  rejiresented  in  the 
y\dvisory  Council  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute. 

Advisory  Council 

THIS  Advisory  Council  consists 
of  Frank  A.  Vandeilij-),  President 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York;  General  Coleman  duPont, 
the  well-known  business  executive; 
John  Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent 
engineer;  Jeremiah  \\\  Jenks,  the 
statistician  and  economist;  and 
Joseph  French  Jcjhnson,  Dean  of 
the  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce. 

This  advertisement  is  directed  to 
the  man  who  knows  all  this,  and 
knowing  it,  has  let  the  weeks  and 
months  and  years  slip  by — years 
that  might  have  meant  so  much 
to  him,  and  no\v  are  gone  and  he- 
yond  recalling:  years  that  the  locust 
hath  eaten. 

Take  the  first  step  by  sending 

for  "Forging  Ahead  in 

Business ' ' 

TO  such  men — and  to  all  men  of 
earnest  purpose  who  seek  to  avoid 
these  wasted  years,  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  comes  now,  ask- 
ing for  onlv  one  moment  of  firm 
decision — one  moment  in  which  to 
take  the  first  step  that  can  begin  to 
turn  ordinary  years  into  great  years 
of  progress. 

A  book  has  been  published  for 
you  entitled  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business." 

It  is  not  a  book  for  drifters;  but 
to  men  who  are  asking  themselves: 
"Where  am  I  going  to  be  ten 
years  from  now.''"  it  is  offered 
freely  and  gladly  without  the  slight- 
est obligation. 

Today  your  copy  of  "Forging 
Ahead  in  Business"  is  waiting. 
Send  for  it  now. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


79  As  tor  Place 


New  York  City 


Send  me  "Forging-  Aliead  in  Business" 

fref:. 

Name 


Business 
Address 


Print  hert- 


Business 
Position 


THE  DIGEST  SCHOOL    DIRECTORY  INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools,  colleges  and  camps  -whose  announcements  appear  in 
The  Digest  during  May.  The  May  3rd  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you 
write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  w^ill  gladly  answer  your 
direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of 
school   or   camp,   age   of    child,   are   all   factors   to    be   considered.       Make    your   inquiry   as   definite   as  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  &  COLLEGES 
FOR  WOMEN 

Girls'  Collegiate  School Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thor.ipson,  Conn. 

St.  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington.  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston  Hall    Washington,  D.  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy Washington,  I).  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Shorter  College     Home,  Ga. 

Ferrj'  Hall  School Lake  Forest,  III. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  III. 

Miss  Haire's  School Chicago,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College  .  .    .  ..  .  .Jacksonville,  111. 

Rockford  CoUege Rockford,  111. 

St.  Mary-of-the- Woods  College 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Maryland  College Lutherville.  Md. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School. Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,  Md. 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton.  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster.  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminarj' West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School  .  .  Boston,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault.  Minn. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College. St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  Beard's  School. : Orange,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place  School Summit,  N.  J. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Seminary   Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Knox  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall  School Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Glendale  CoUege Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Oxford,  Ohio 

Beechwood Jenkintown,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Cowles  School Oak  Lane,  Pa 

Highland  Hall HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Rydal Rydal,  Pa. 

The  Shipley  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz  School,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Ashley  HaU Charleston,  S.  C. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville.  Tenn. 

Averett  College Danville,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Sta-  nton,  Va. 

HoUins  College Hollins,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Coll.     Lynchburg,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

SuUins  College Bristol,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School       Warrenton,  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 


BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Loomis  Institute Windsor,  Conn. 

Army  and  Navy  Prep.  School. . .   Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Albans Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Tabor  Academy   Marion.  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Shattuck Faribault,  Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddle Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cascadilla Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School Mohegan,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Acad..  .Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

The  Stone  School Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge  School Henderson ville,  N.  C. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy.       Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Merrersburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence.  R.  I. 

Va.  Episcopal  School Lynchburg,  Va. 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pasadena  Army  &  Navy  Academy,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
San  Diego  Array  &  Navy  Acad.     Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Lvndon,  Ky. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  &  Nav.  Acad Gulfport,  Miss. 

Bordentown  Military  Acad.    .  .  .  Borden  town,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Acad Roswell,  N.  M. 

Peekskill  Military  Academy Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  Mil.  Acad .  .  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Bingham  School A.sheville,  N.  C. 

The  Citadel Charleston,  S.  C. 

Porter  Military  Academy Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sewanee  Military  Academy Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute..  .Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Mil.  Academy Woodstock,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Front  Royal,  Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  >Va. 

St.  John's  Mil.  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Dean  Academy Franklin,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,  Minn. 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

New-Church  Theological  Sch. . .  Cambridge,  Mass. 

VOCATIONAL  &  PROFESSIONAL 

Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music  .  .Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Coll.  of  Physical  Education  Chicago,  111. 
Lake  Forest  Univ.  Sch.  of  Music  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Cambridge  Sch.  of  Domestic  Architecture, 

&  Landscape  Architecture     Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  Sch.  for  Phys.  Ed Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Morse  Sch.  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Araer.  Acad,  of  Dram.  Arts .  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Brown's  Salon  Studio  of  Fashions,  N.Y.  City,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athensum  &  Mech.  Inst. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts. . . .  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School    Washington,  D.  C. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines Houghton,  Mich. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Miss  Arbaugh's  Sch. for  Deaf  Children     Macon,  Ga. 

Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Stewart  Home-Training  Sch Frankfort,  Ky. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute Boston,  Mass. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Parkside  Home  School Muskegon,  Mich. 

Lewis  School Detroit,  Mich. 

Florence  Nightingale  Sch.  for  Backward 

Children New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  Pa. 

Sch.  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

The  Hedley  School      Philadelphia,  Pa. 

North-Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

•SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College. .  Greeley,  Colo. 
Miss  How^  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thompson,  Conn. 
Georgia  Military  Academy  College  Park,  Ga. 

North-Wes(tern  Univ.  Summer  Sch.     Evanston,  111. 

The  University  of  Chicago Chicago,  111. 

Wallcourt  School Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School.  .Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 

The  Philli{te  Exeter  Academy Exeter,  N.  H. 

Penn.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts      . .   Chester  Springs,  Pa. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Camp  Wonposet Bantam  Lake,  Conn. 

Georgia  Military  Acad College  Park,  Ga. 

Camp  Tosdbo Manistee,  Mich. 

Camp  Katahdin  for  Boys Lake  Forest,  Maine 

Camp  Kineo Harrison,  Maine 

Winona  Camps  for  Boys Denmark,  Maine 

Belle  Isle  Camp Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

South  Pond  Cabins Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Camp  Wacjiusett Holderness,  N.  H. 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Champlain Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Pla^tsburg Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Kyle  Camp  for  Boys Catskills,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine Adirondacks,  N.  Y. 

Repton  Naval  Camp Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Veritas  for  Boys Lake  Champlain.  N.  Y. 

Miami  Mil.  Inst.  Sum.  Camp     Miami  River,  Ohio 

Camp  Yapeechu Milford,  Pa. 

Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  Sch.  &  Camp    Poconos,  Pa. 

Camp  Kawiasawa Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Camp  Mortison Elkmont,  Tenn. 

Camp  Terra  Alta Terra  .Mta,  W.  Va. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Sandhavenf Sea  Cliff,  Ala. 

Camp  Cowasset .North  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Lin-E-Kin  Bay  Camp Worcester,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines , Brewster,  Mass. 

Quanset  Camp So.  Orleans,  Mass. 

Spring  Hills  Camp Michigamme,  Mich. 

Camp  Teconnet China,  Maine 

Wyonegonic  Camps  for  Girls.  .  Moose  Pond,  Maine 

Camp  Allegro Silver  Lake,  N.  H. 

Pine  Knoll,  Camp    Conway,  N.  H. 

■  Sargent  Camps  for  Girls Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Camp  Owaissa Adirondacks,  N.  Y. 

Pine-Tree  Camp  for  Girls Pocono  Mts.,  Pa. 

The  Hanoum  Camps Thetford,  Vt. 

Camp  Ken-Jocketee  for  Girls, . .  .So.  StrafTord,  Vt. 

The  Tela-Wauket  Camps Roxbury,  Vt. 

Camp  Winneshewauka Lunenburg,  Vt, 

Wynona  Camp  for  Girls Lake  Morey,  Vt. 

CAMPS  FOR  BOYS  &  GIRLS 

Page  Military  Academy Los  .\ngeles,  Cal. 

Bob-White Ashland,  Mass. 

Montessori  Camp Wycombe,  Pa. 
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Big  Pay  For  Trained 
Hotel  People 

Don't  travel  the  long  hard  rocky  road  of  ex- 
perience. Don't  start  at  the  bottom — begin 
two-thirds  up  the  ladder.  Learn  the  hotel 
business  at  home. 

Lew^is  Hotel  Training  Course 

A  few  weeks'  home  study  under  the  personal  direction 
of  (  llfford  M.  Lewis,  former  L'.  S.  Gov't  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Expert  and  Prominent  Hotel  Operator,  will 
Kive  you  the  knowledge  that  otherwise  it  would  take 
years  of  drudftery  to  learn.  Hotels  can't  get  enough 
trained  employees;  many  prefer  Lewis  Graduates.  Our 
price  is  low;  easy  terms.     Write  today  for  Free  Book. 

LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


185  Mather  Building 


Washington,   D.  C. 


LANGUAGES  ^^l^^^^l 

ON     Al_l.     PtlONOORAPHS 


"Like  UarninK  a  tune— and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  xintil  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  lanfruafrc  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE   PHONE  METHOD 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

Wht  has  created    unlimited  opimrtunilies  fi>r  those 

who  know    lannuiutes.     Prepare  now  to  better  your 

position    or    increase    your    business.      Used    and 

rcrommcnded    by    educators    in    lendinR:    coHesres. 

Write  for  Huoklet  and  Fre*-  Trial  OlTi-r. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE   METHOD 
902  Putnam  BuildinB  2  W.  45th  St..  N.  Y. 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  ];zr^{::i7i 

thorouRli,  tonipU'le.  and  simplified  hish  school 
course  tlial  you  can  linish  in  two  years.  Alerts  oil  cot- 
Iffir  entrance  tequirrwrnts.  Prepared  by  Icadins  mem- 
licrs  of  the  faculties  of  universities  and  academics. 

Write  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  adtlress  for 
our  booklet  ami  full  particulars.  No  obliRations  what- 
e\'er.     Write  today  —  now. 

American  School  of  Correspondence.     Dcpl.  H2405E.  Chicago,  U.  S  A. 


LONG  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

By  I'earce  Kintziiig,  M.U.  Simple,  saue  aitvice  by  a 
physician  of  long  standiiitr.  12nio.  $1.00;  bv  mail,  $1.10. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools 

Midway  between  New  York  and  ChicaRO,  at  Chautauciua, 
N.  Y.,  on  famous  twenty-mile  lake  of  same  name,  1400  feet 
above  sea  level.  Fourteen  departments;  3000  enrollments 
vcarly.  Faculty  of  100  university  and  college  teachers  and 
other  successful  instructors.  The  favorinq  atmosphere  of 
an  intellectual  community  whose  reputation  is  world-wide, 
l.ecturcs.  music,  entertainments,  athletic  sports,  unique 
advantages  of  surroundings  and  climate.  Expense  moderate. 
("Fcnoral  catalog  on  request.  Also  si)ccial  announcements 
covering  Music,  Physical  Education,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Library  Training,  Religious  Education.    Address 


Chautauqua  h 


CKaulauqua 


Institution 


New  York 


/ 
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Make  Sure 

the  Roofing  You  Buy 

Will  Stand  This  Test 


^ 


iH;w:  JQHNS'-MANVILLE  CQ 

NEWTORKCITY 

uOFactories-v  BtanchesineBLai^Citie; 


STAND  ROLL  ON  END 


HOW  many  roofings  will  stand  the  test  of  fire?   Asbes- 
tone  meets  a  double  test,  for  not  only  does  it  stand  the 
destructive  test  of  fire,  but  lasts  indefinitely  under  the 
disintegrating  action  of  time  and  the  elements. 

Asbestone  is  a  Johns-Manville  Roofing  of  Asbestos  rock  fibre. 
Being  all  mineral,  it  cannot  rot,  disintegrate  or  dry  out.  There- 
fore Asbestone,  the  all-mineral  Asbestos  Roofing,  never 
requires  painting. 

LOWEST  COSTPER-YEAR  ROOFING 

Asbestone  is  a  mineral  fabric,  composed  of  imperishable 
Asbestos  fibre,  water-proofed  with  natural  asphalts.  It  has  a 
gray  mottled  Asbestic  finish  on  one  side,  smooth,  black  surface 
on  the  other.  Can  be  laid  either  side  to  the  weather.  Rolls 
contain  all  necessary  fasteners  for  laying.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  Asbestone.  On  a  cost-per-year-basis  Asbestone  is  the 
most  economical  roofing  you  can  buy.  The  first  cost  is  the  only 
cost. 

REGISTER  YOUR  ROOF  WITH  US 

Our  responsibility  to  you  does  not  end  with  the  sale.  You  can 
register  your  roof  with  us,  which  puts  it  on  our  records  as 
Johns-Manville  Roofing  in  service.  Whether  it  is  Asbestone 
or  any  one  of  the  other  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings, 
our  responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  get  the  service 
promised.  A  Johns-Manville  registered  Asbestos  roof  is 
literally  a  roof  of  rock  and  is  your  best  assurance  of  complete 
satisfaction. 

Write  for  Asbestone  booklet  which  tells  the  real  facts  about  ready 
roofings,  and  how  they're  made. 

TO  THE  TRADE  —  Our  sales  policy  provides  for  the  marketing  of 
Asbestone  through  recognized  distributors  and  dealers.  Addreta 
nearest  branch  for  particulars. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
New  York  City 

10    Faciorks — Branches    in   63    Large  Cities 


OTHER  JOHNS-MANVILLE  ROOFINGS 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings  are  made  in  great  variety  for  all 
roofing  needs.  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  and  Colorblende  Shingles, 
Johns-Manville  Ready  Asbestos  Roofing.  Johns-Manville  Built-Up 
Asbestos  Roofing  for  flat  surfaces.  Johns-Manville  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Roofings. 


\  Hroducis         / 

Johns  -  Manviixe 

ASBESTOS    ROOFING 
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fliers  will  ^^^J.^'J'^of  the  trough 
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while  French  ^1^1^^^^=^^,^^.  Private 
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i^^^^^'^^^^slip  from  a  slant.ng 
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inoiselle  on  the  «:yj^^.ered  the  soap, 
frantic  S'^t^,^"  Jouid  disappear  into 
thinking  that  ^t  ^^  0^3' ^f  the  trough. 
the  opaque  •^^Xh^^,.  °tely  tossed  the 
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soap  into  the.  water^  delightedly, 
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— From  "Intimate  yoles  on  the  Firing  Line," 
in   Los   Angeles    Titttes,  Sept.   27,   1918. 


"It  Floats! 
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Suppose  you  Were  to  see  Ivory  Soap 
for  the  first  time — wouldn't  you 
be  amazed  and  delighted  to  find 
it  always  floating  conveniently  at 
hand  in  washbowl,  dishpan  or  tub? 


IVORY  SOAP. 


99U>% 


PURE 


^^  PLOAt^ 


Factories  at  horydale,  Ohio;  Port  Ivory,  Nev  York;  Kaniai  City,  Kansas;  Hamilton,  Canada 
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DOES  THE  TREATY  VIOLATE  THE  FOURTEEN  POINTS? 


THE  LATEST  AxXD  BITTEREST  BLOW  to  German 
hopes,  successively  disappointed  in  the  Zeppelins,  the 
submarines,  aiuJ  the  Kaisor,  seems  to  be  the  discovery, 
on  reading  the  peace  terms,  that  President  Wilson  and  the 
American  people  have  not  secunnl  for  Clermany  a  "soft  peace." 


Through  all  the  angr.y  protests  of 
German  leaders  and  German 
papers  runs  the  suggestion  that 
America  has  "betrayed"  the  Ger- 
man people.  President  Ebert  de- 
clares that  in  the  Peace  Treaty 
F*i'esident  Wilson  has  "deserted  his 
fourteen  points,"  and  that  conse- 
quently "the  world's  youngest 
republic  in  the  hour  of  gravest 
peril  has  weighed  its  overseas  big 
brother  and  found  him  wanting." 
"If  this  is  peace,"  exclaimed  Lu- 
dendorff  on  reading  the  terms, 
"America  can  go  to  hell!"  The 
name  of  Wilson,  says  Chancellor 
Scheidemann,  now  represents  a 
"lost  illusion."  "It  was  America, 
with  Wilson's  fourteen  points  and 
talk  of  a  peace  of  justice  and  the 
end  of  rule  by  force,  which  disinte- 
grated Germany  and  won  the  war 
for  the  Allies,"  affirms  Gustave 
Noske,  Germany's  Socialist  Min- 
ister of  National  Defense,  who  adds : 


TPE   FOURTEEN   POINTS 

These  were  defined  by  President  Wilson  in  an 
address  to  Congress  on  January  8,  1918.  Summarized 
they  are: 

1.  "  Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at." 

2.  Freedom  of  the  seas,  in  peace  and  war. 

3.  Equality  of  trade  conditions. 

4.  Reduction  of  armaments. 

5.  Adjustment  of  colonial  claims  with   reference   to 

the  wishes  of  the  gcverned  population. 

6.  Evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory. 

7.  Evacuation  and  restoration  of  Belgium. 

8.  Evacuation    of    French    territory,    restoration    of 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

9.  Readjustment  of  Italy's  frontiers  along  lines  of 

nationality. 

10.  Autonomous  development  for  the  peoples  of  Austria- 

Hungary. 

11.  Independence  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Monte- 

negro. 

12.  Relinquishment  of  Turkish  control  over  non-Turk- 

ish populations. 

13.  Erection    of   an    independent    Polish    state,    with 

free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea. 

14.  A  League  of  Nations  to  guarantee  independence 

and   territorial   integrity   to   great   and   small 
states  alike. 


emphatically  deny  this  charge.  Among  thos(!  conc(;diiig  it 
some  contend  with  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  "the  jjeoplo 
of  the  United  States  repudiated  the  fourteen  points  at  the 
Congressional  election  in  November,  when  a  liepublican  Congress 
was   ele(!ted   on    the   straightforward   slogan   of    'unconditional 

surrender.'"  In  the  Boston  Trnu- 
srn'pl,  another  anti-Wilson  paper, 
we  read: 


"The  German  people  had  faith 
in  Wilson  and  in  America.     It  was 

at  their  request  that  they  threw  out  twenty-two  ruling  mon- 
archical famiUes  and  established  a  democracy.  A  different 
peace  was  promised  to  that  democracy  than  to  the  Kaiser 
and  Germany.  The  people  believed  it.  To-day  that  illusion 
is  gone.  Could  a  severer  peace  have  been  dictated  to  a  Germany 
under  the  Kaiser?" 

"President  Wilson  is  a  hypocrite  and  the  Versailles  Treaty 
is  the  vilest  crime  in 'history,"  exclaims  Professor  Scheidemann, 
a  friend  of  the  former  Kaiser,  according  to  one  Berlin  corre- 
spondent. And  another  quotes  an  unnamed  high  German 
official  as  saying  angrily,  to  an  accompaniment  of  table-thumping : 

"President  Wilson  cajoled  us  to  peace  upon  his  fourteen 
points.  But  look  at  the  peace  and  see  how  much  of  it  is  left! 
Do  you  wonder  that  our  wrath  against  President  Wilson  is 
running  high?  t  But  for  him  our  armies  would  stiU  be  fighting 
west  of  the  Rhine." 

While  here  and  there  an  American  paper  not  printed  in  the 
German  language  concedes  the  German  claim  that  the  fourteen 
points  have  been  forgotten  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  in  the  main  they 


"Peace,  indeed,  can  never  be 
peace  unless  it  gets  down  to  the 
hard  facts — to  its  own  necessities. 
We  may  see  how  essentially  realistic 
is  this  peace  by  noting  its  sharjj 
disagreement  with  ISlr.  Wilson's 
fourteen  points*.  Several  of  the 
most  important  of  these  idealistic 
principles  have  gone  by  the  board 
under  the  test  of  stern  necessity. 
They  have  found  their  last  refuge 
in  the  speech  of  Count  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau,  the  head  of  the  German 
delegation.  In  it  the  (ierman 
seeks  escape  from  the  unalterable 
terms  of  the  Conference.  It  is  in 
vain  that  Brockdorff  -  Rantzau 
pleads:  'The  principles  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  have  become  binding, 
through  their  acceptance  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,-  on 
both  parties  to  the  war.'  That 
they  are  not  so  binding  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  con- 
tains no  provision  for  freedom  of 
the  seas  'alike  in  peace  and  war'; 
no  breaking  down  of  economic  bar- 
riers; no  self-determination  in  the 
colonies;  no  diplomacy  in  the  pub- 
lic view  when  it  comes  to  Germany;  no  fundamental  and  equal 
right  of  the  people  of  that  country  to  an  even  place  wit*h  others, 
until,  reduced  to  impotence,  they  shall  have  proved  by  a  painful 
penance  their  fitness  for  such  a  place.  Resting  their  claims  upon 
the  fourteen  points,  the  Germans  have  found  that  they  ha^'e 
been  leaning  on  a  broken  reed." 

But  for  whole-hearted  agreement  with  the  German  view- 
point toward  the  Treaty  we  find  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  INIadness  at  Versailles,"  in  Mr. 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard's  New  York  Nation.  Because  of  this 
document,  declares  Mr.  Villard — 

"President  Wilson  stands  to-day  discredited  and  condemned. 
His  rhetorical  phrases,  torn  and  faded  tinsel  of  a  thought  which 
men  now  doubt  if  he  himself  ever  really  believed,  will  never 
again  fall  with  hypnotic  charm  upon  the  ears  of  eager  multitudes. 
The  camouflage  of  ethical  precept  and  political  philosophizing 
which  for  long  blinded  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  most  observing 
has  been  stript  away,  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  see  revealed, 
not  a  friend  faithful  to  the  last,  but  an  arrogant  autocrat  and  a 
compromising  politician." 

But  Germany's  attempt  to  "hide  behind  Wilson,"  remarks 
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the  Philadtlphia  Public  Ledger,  "will  fool  neither  America  nor 
the  Allies."  The  purpose  of  the  fourteen  points,  The  Ledger 
reminds  us,  was  "to  impale  German  militarism,"  and  this  pur- 
pose they  will  accomplish.  But  in  refutation  of  the  charge 
that  America   i)Iayed    a    "confidence   ganio"    on    Germany,  this 


ai)plicatiou  lo   the  German   terms." 
to  say: 


And  The    World  goes  on 


BERLIN'S   INTERPRETATION. 

— Kirby  it)  the  New  York   World. 

paper  goes  on  to  remind  Germany  that  Wilson  is  not  America, 
adding : 

"It  may  not  have  been  impossil>le  for  men  wlio  confined  their 
study  of  American  opinion  to  'reading  Wilson,'  and  who  read 
him  without  reference  to  the  march  of  events,  quite  honestly, 
if  stupidly,  to  deceive  themselves.  If,  for  example,  the  German 
leaders  read  in  his  address  to  the  Senate  on  January  22,  1917,  his 
argument  that  'they  (the  essential  terms  of  peace  in  Europe) 
imply  first  of  all  that  it  must  be  a  peace  without  victory,'  that 
'only  a  peace  between  equals  can  last,'  and  that  'victory  would 
mean  peace  forced  upon  the  loser  .  .  .  accepted  in  humiliation, 
under  duress  .  .  .  which  would  rest  only  as  upon  a  quicksand,' 
they  might  imagine  that  the  present  peace  implied  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  Wilson  position.  But  they  would  thereby  cancel 
more  than  two  years  of  tragically  illuminating  history.  Worse 
still,  they  would  sin  deliberately  against  the  light  they  could  not 
escape  that  this  was  not  the  spirit  in  which  Pershing's  crusaders 
went  to  war. 

"We  have  a  riglit  to  demand  common  knowledge  and  com- 
mon sense  on  the  part  of  the  (ierman  leaders  if  they  are  going 
to  arraign  us  before  the  court  of  history.  They  are  bound  to 
take  two  precautions:  ?"'!rst,  constantly  to  assure  themselves 
to  what  extent  th(>  President  of  the  United  States  at  any  moment 
speaks  for  the  Anien(!an  people;  and,  secondly,  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  his  human  limitations  and  the  fact  that  a  great  war 
is  a  great  educator." 

The  Germans  can  not  claim  to  have  been  "swindled,"  or  even 
deceived,  affirms  the  New  York  Tribune,  since  they  understood 
that  the  fourteen  points  were  "generalities  which  could  be 
variously  interpreted."  Moreover,  sajs  this  paper,  "litlle 
specific  basis  can  be  discovered  for  German  complaints."  The 
spirit  of  the  fourteen  points,  declares  the  Kichmond  Journal, 
has  been  "scrupulously  observed,"  and  the  D(>nver  Rocky 
Mountain  Neica  asks  the  Germans  to  consider  the  kind  of  peace 
that  would  have  been  offered  tlicin  by  Clemeneeau  and  Lloyd 
George  "if  there  had  not  been  those  fourteen  points  and  the 
restraining  hand  of  the  American  President."  Germany's 
only  legitimate  grievance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
World,  is  her  exclusion  from  the  Leagu(>  of  Nations.  As  for 
the  rest,  "a  comparison  of  the  Treaty  with  the  fourteen  points 
shows   that   thev  have   been   consistentlv   adhercvl    to   in    tlicir 


"If  the  Germans  insist  that  the  covenants  of  ijoace  were  not 
openly  arrived  at,  in  accordance  with  the  first  point,  the  fact 
remains  that  th<>  covenants  are  open,  that  they  are  known  in 
advance  to  all  the  world,  and  that  there  are  no  secret  agreements 
modifying  or  extending  them.  Freedom  of  naA'igation  and  the 
reduction  of  armaments  are  proA'ided  for  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  together  with  the  removal  of  eccniomic  banners.  The 
German  colonies  are  taken,  l)ut  they  are  in  nearly  all  cases  to  be 
governed  by  mandataries  under  the  League  of  Nations  and  will 
not  become  part  of  the  territory  of  any  of  the  belligerents. 

"The  sixth  point,  relating  to  the  evacuation  of  Russian 
territory,  is  fully  co\"ered  by  the  treaty,  which  tears  up  the 
Brest-Litovsk  Convention  and  was  accepted  by  Germany  when 
the  armistice  was  signed.  An  independent  Polish  state  to 
include  territ(n\v  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations, 
with  secure  ac(;ess  to  the  sea,  was  also  accepted  bj-  the  Germans 
on  Noveml)er  11.  In  these  respects  the  Treaty  merely  carries 
these  agi'eements  into  effect,  as  it  does  the  general  princi])le  of 
self-determination. 

"The  evacuation  and  restoration  of  Belgium  and  the  return 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  were  at  the  foundation  of  any 
IJeace  and  were  so  recognized  by  Germany  We  come,  then, 
to  the  matter  of  i-eparation,  and  that  is  a  question  of  fact  rather 
than  of  principle.  When  the  armistice  was  framed  at  Ver- 
sailles on  November  4,  the  Allies  insisted  on  interpreting  the 
President's  woi'ds  in  regard  to  restoration  to  mean  'that  com- 
pensation will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage  done  to  the 
civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their  property  by  the 
aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  liy  sea,  and  from  the  air.'  This 
interpretation  was  accepted  by  President  Wilson  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  German  Government  with  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice. The  Treaty  does  not  fix  this  compensation ;  it  merely  creates 
machinery  for  assessing  the  damage  and  collecting  the  money. 
As  part  of  the  reparation,  and  perhaps  the  most  dubious  part, 
France  is  to  have  the  coal-mines  in  the  Sarre  Valley,  apparently 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  coal  tliat  may  be  taken  out 
during  the  period  of  occupation;  but  Germany  maj^  buy  them 
back,  and  the  population  of  the  district  is  to  determine  its  own 
sovereignty  by  a  plebiscite  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  which 
saves  the  transaction  from  being  an  exploit  in  imperialism." 

"Few  Americans  are  going  to  be  deej^lx-  disli-est  by  being 
found  wanting  in  willingness  to  helpCicrmany  e\ade  the  penalty 


fIFTY  YEARS. 

[coddmorningD  :il!1.^^. 

1-  JUME!        i     '- ^-i 

- ,r ■■■■■'  \, 


SOAKED! 

— Ireland  in  tlic  Coluniliiis  Dispatch. 

of  her  criiiies."  reinarks  the  New  York  '/'/rnr.s,  wliicli  adds: 
"But  until  the  Treaty  is  signed  we  may  expect  more  of  these 
Gcrnuui  api)eals,  more  craftily  prepared,  and  more  plausible. 
America.  i(  is  quite  evident,  is  the  Germans'  last  lioi)e." 
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DECISIONS   BY  TREATY 

1^  Alsace-Lorraine  returned  to 
France  as  in  1871. 

2,  Sarre  Basin  coal  mines  ceded 
to    France,   territory     under 

League  of  Nations,  with  plebiscite 
after  15  years  for  or  against  re- 
union with  Germany. 

3.  Circles  Eupen  and  Malmedy 
ceded  to  Belgium  subject  to 

plebiscite  within  6  months. 

4^  Moresnet  under  full  sover- 
eignty of  Belgium. 

g^  Luxemburg:  neutral  without 
any  German  control. 
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GERMANY'S   ECONOMIC   SHACKLES 

VKF{Y  MUCH  AS  THE  CIBEOXITES  of  ol  1  were  made 
"hewers  of  Mood  and  drawers  of  water"  forever  unto 
the  conquering  cliildreni  of  Israel  after  they  had  saved 
themsehes  from  the  edge  of  the  sword  1)\-  a  siieeessful  trick,  so 
the  defeated  Germans  exchiini  that  tlie  jieaee  terms  will  enslave 


WILL   SHE    HAVE    TO    LSE    THE    SLIPPER? 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  NcU'S. 

them  to  the  Allies  for  years  to  come.  That  such  a  change  of  statu  s 
ou  the  part  of  a  "proud  people  accustomed  to  \ietoi-y"  should 
start  u])  in  Berlin  and  Weimar  a  most  vociferous  "bellerin'  and 
hoUerin',"  as  some  of  our  editors  call  it,  is  not  thought  at  all 
strange.  A  German  Socialist  protests  against  "reducing  the 
German  Avorking  classes  to  slaAcry  in  the  interests  of  inter- 
national capitalism."  The  German  Chancellor  is  aghast  at 
"the  economic  burdens  proposed"  which  mean  "the  annihilation 
of  Germany  and  the  collapse  of  Germany's  finances"  and  can 
"lead  only  to  misery  and  hunger,  for  we  would  not  have  enough 
money  to  pay  for  food."  A  Pan-German  Junker  sees  Germany 
sinking  back  into  the  condition  of  Prussia  in  1S06,  and  its 
economic  and  cultural  development  thrown  back  perhaps  even 
"to  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Fatherland  after  the  Thirty 
Years'  War."  If  tliere  b(>  any  "tender  souls"  among  us  who 
are  moved  by  plaints  like  these  to  think  that  the  economic  terms 
in  the  Versailh^s  Treaty  are  too  severe,  they  are  aslced  by  the 
I'hiladelphia  Public  Ledger  to  "remember  first  what  Germany 
planned  to  do  to  Europe  and  to  the  world  as  A-ictor,  and,  secondly, 
to  note  that  what  the  Allies  have  done  they  were  compelled  to  do 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  that  Germany  woidd  not  be  able 
to  recover  itself  in  a  few  years  and  start  the  war  all  over  again." 
So  far  from  being  unduly  vindictive,  there  is  in  the  section  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  devoted  to  Germany's  paying  the  bill  "a  great 
care  for  German  feelings  and  German  future  manifested  everj-- 
where,"  so  it  seems  to  the  Macon  Telegraph,  which  remarks: 

''Tlu'  (ierman  dcnumd  there  l>e  no  indemnities,  a  policy  first 
voiced  by  the  Bolshevik  trumpet  Germany  souiuhnl  two  years 
a^o,  has  !)een  observed  not  only  in  letter  but  in  spirit.  Germany 
has  declared  she  would  stand  for  no  punishment;  she  has  not  been 
visited  with  i)unilive  terms.  She  i)ays  for  actual  danuiges  in- 
flicted, but  only  in  the  original  bill.  Physical  restoralion  she  is 
obligated  to  make,  but  the  much  greater  and  more  staggering 
losses  that  accrued  through  jihysical  den;olition  in  enem\'  coun- 
tries are  taken  from  her  slioulders  by  being  nev<>r  put  on  them. 
Cierinany  ends  as  a  military  and  na\al  Pcnver,  but  the'world's 
markets  and  the  world's  i)rofits  are  open  to  her,  and  with  small 
handica])  imposed  in  any  of  her  i)eac(  ful  opt  ral ions." 


The  New  York  Tribune  "looks  Aainly  for  clauses  that  in  any 
gross  discriminating  way  limit  or  proscribe  Germany's  industry, 
her  import  of  raw  materials,  or  her  export  of  goods.  Germany 
may  i)roduce  all  she  can  and  freely  .sell  where  able  to  obtain 
customers."  The  Tribune  thinks  the  restrictions  on  German 
taritt'-making  will  operate  quite  as  much  for  the  welfare  of  Ger- 
many as  for  that  of  other  people,  and  adds  that  the  treaty  pro- 
A'isions  prohibiting  German  discrimination  "are  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Allies  rather  than  for  the  hobbling  of  Germany." 
Germany,  we  read  in  a  letter  to  the  New  Y'ork  Times,  "may 
consider  herself  lucky  to  be  let  off  so  easy,  for  she  has  not  even 
been  made  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  war  she  wilfully  brought  on; 
nor  has  .she  been  required  to  pay  back  the  $1,000,000,000  i)lus  in- 
terest for  forty-nine  years  of  which  she  robbed  France  in  1S71." 

Coming  to  the  practical  question  of  Germany's  ability  to 
pay,  it  may  be  well  to  note  first  just  what  she  is  expected  to  do 
imder  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  Germany,  it  will  be  remembered, 
accepts  the  responsibility  for  all  damage  done  to  the  Allies 
and  their  nationals  "as  a  consequence  of  the  war  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  aggi-ession  of  Germany  and  her  Allies."  But  as 
the  Allies  realize  that  Germany's  resources  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  payment  of  the  whole  bill,  an  Allied  commission  is  to 
sit  permanently  at  Paris  to  estimate  periodically  Germany's 
capacity  to  pay,  to  determine  the  precise  method  of  payment, 
see  to  it  that  Germany's  reparation  debt  is  the  first  lien  upon 
her  revenues,  and,  finally,  to  satisfy  itself  that  in  paj-ing  up 
Germany  shall  tax  itself  fully  as  heaAnly  proportionately  as  do 
any  of  the  Allied  nations.  A  sum  in  marks  amounting  to  $4,760,- 
000,000  is  to  be  paid  in  two  years  as  an  immediate  step  toward 
restoration.  The  total  obligation  is  to  be  determined  within 
the  ne.xt  two  years,  but  in  the  nieantiitie  Germany  is  required 
to  issue  bonds  in  acknowledgment  of  its  debt  to  the  extent  of 
an  additional  $19,040,000,000.  Germany  undertakes  to  devote 
her  economic  resources  directlj-  to  the  physical  restoration  of  tho 
invaded  areas  under  the  direction  of  the  Reparation  Commission. 
She  must  replace  ton  for  ton  and  class  for  class  all  merchant 
ships  of  the  Allies  which  slie  has  destroyed  or  damaged  and 
build  200,000  tons  of  shipping  yearly  for  the  Allies  for  five 
years.  She  must  i)ay  the  cost  of  Allied  occupation  from  the 
day  of  the  armisti(!e.  (lermany  must  give  the  Allied  Powers 
"most  favored  nation"  tariff  treatment,  allow  Allied  ships 
to  trade  freely  in  her  ports,  and  either  renew  or  al)andon  various 
prewar  commercial  treaties  as  specified  or  as  ordered  by  the 
League  of  Nations  or  by  special  commissions.  Among  the 
economic  clau.ses,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  the  declaration 
that  German  nationality  shall  no  longer  l)e  attached  to  a  person 
who  has  become  a  national  of  an  Allied  state.  Private  debts 
and  contracts  between  Germans  and  citizens  of  Allied  states 
are  to  be  settled  by  mixed  tribunals.  Germany  must  cooperate 
in  through  railroad  service  across  her  territory.  The  Kiel  Canal 
is  to  be  free  to  all  war-  and  merchant-shii)s  and  the  Elbe,  Oder, 
Danube,  Rhine,  and  Moselle  riVers  are  i)laced  under  the  super- 
vision of  international  commissions.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  are 
to  be  given  harbor  rights  in  Haml>urg  and  Stettin. 

Can  Germany  pay  the  imi»ense  sums  expected  of  her?  Our 
])ress  generally  say  she  can.  In  the  first  place,  as  th(>  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  New  Y'ork  Krciiing  I'asl,  and  several  other  dailies  point  out, 
to  meet  the  initial  payment  in  the  next  two  years,  she  has  about 
."S^-'iOO, 000,000  in  gold:  an  equal  sum  to  b(>  saA'cd  each  year  by  the 
absence  of  her  usual  peace  expeiidi lures  on  her  Army  and  Navj'; 
and  something  like  $4,000,000,000  wliich  slie  holds  in  foreign 
securities,  besides  shij)s  and  various  commodities.  Several  press 
writers  refer  to  Dr.  llelft'erich's  1913  estimate  of  Germany's 
wealth,  which  gave  th(>  nation  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
$10,000,000,000.  Dr.  Ilelfferich's  figui(>s  and  Allied  assertions 
of  Germany's  ability  to  pay  the  huge  indemnity  ajjpeared  in  our 
issue  of  April  12.  Relief  from  the  burden  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  huge  Army  and  Navy  and  tlic  useful  labors  of  a  million  of 
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\\\v  iiiosl  roliusl  (Jernuiiis  who  foriiKH'ly  had  to  (h;vot(!  tlieu"  time 
to  military  exercises,  ou^ht  alone,  in  the  New  York  Tribune's 
opinion,  to  he  ■■almost  enough  to  meet  the  interest  on  her  repar;i- 
tion  debt."  The  Tribune  also  says  that  the  decrease  in  the  ex- 
chanf?e  value  of  the  mark  "will  operate  to  make  easier  the  dis- 
charge of  the  reparation  debt  whicli  is  payable  in  marks."  Ger- 
many, in  the  Springfield  Republican''!^  opinion,  is  quite  capable  of 
carrying  the  burden  of  reparation  ■'Ix'cause  she  comes  out  of  the 
war  with  her  industrial  and  nu-chanical  plant  substantially 
intact  and  uninjured."  While  The  Republican  thinks  that 
Germany  could  meet  the  requisition  upon  her  wealth  if  her  people 
"were  to  go  to  work  lilcc  an  honest  debtor  acknowledging  a  just 
obligation  with  the  purpose  of  pa\ing;  up,"  it  finds  the  economic 
clauses  of  the  Treaty'  "weak  in  at  least  two  particulars": 

"The  damages  assessed  were  still  so  huge  that  it  was  appre- 
hended they  could  not  be  collected  unless  German j'^  were  boTind 
by  treaty  to  submit  to  a  foreign  supervision  and  interference  in 
her  internal  administration,  for  years  to  come,  amounting  to  a 
fiscal  overlordship,  and  that  can  not  fail  to  be  galling  to  German 
prMe.  Humiliating  conditions  of  this  character,  always  sug- 
gesting the  yoke  of  the  conqueror,  can  not  promote  the  peace  of 
Europe.  While  they  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  collect  the 
indemnity,  they  must  tend  to  prevent  or  retard  the  growth  of 
relations  ultimately  friendly  and  close  between  former  enemies. 

"The  other  weakness  is  the  one  already  seized  upon  by  the 
present  German  Government  to  exploit  before  the  working  class 
of  the  victorious  Powers.  Who  is  to  pay  this  vast  indemnity  if 
not  the  German  wage-earners?  The  answer  to  that  question 
woidd  depend  somewhat  upon  the  kind  of  taxation  levied  by 
the  German  Government  in  the  next  thirty  years,  but,  in  any 
event,  it  may  be  surmised  that  in  no  advanced  country  of  Europe 
or  America  to-day  would  it  be  possible  to  levy  $■24, 000.000,000 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  nations  without  having 
it  regarded  by  the  wage-earning  masses  of  that  countrj-  as  a  form 
of  economic  bondage  liable  to  bear  most  heavily  upon  their  own 
class.  The  social  and  political  effects  consequently  would 
logically  ])e  in  the  direction  of  revolution." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  the  New  York  Globe, 
however,  do  not  think  that  under  a  German  proletarian  republic 
the  common  man  will  be  made  to  pay  so  very  heavily.  Besides 
the  savings  from  rediicing  the  military  establishment  and  the 
proceeds  of  taxes  on  land  and  capital  and  of  such  confiscation  as 
the  state  may  decree,  says  The  Globe,  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  non- 
pi'oductive  classes  will  be  swept  away,  and  economies  possible 
in  a  Socialistic  state  will  further  help  pay  the  indemnity.  In 
short,  we  are  told,  "it  is  possible  that  an  efficiently  managed 
Socialistic  state  in  Germany  might  pay  off  its  economic  penalties 
without  reducing  the  standard  of  living  an  iota." 


LABOR'S   BILL   OF   RIGHTS 

OVER  IN  "BOLSHEVIKJA"  they  have  been  singing 
a  song  to  the  workers  of  tin-  world  whose  burden, 
writes  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
has  been  something  like  this:  "The  Paris  peacemakers  won't 
give  you  workers  what  you  watit.  We  have  found  a  way  to 
get  it.  Rise  up  in  your  might  and  take  it."  The  echoes  of 
these  words  where\'er  th(>  red  flag  has  flown,  it  is  suggested,  helped 
Samuel  0<)mj)ers  and  tlic  other  lalior-leaders  to  carry  their 
point  and  secure  for  labor  "formal  and  imposing  recognition" 
in  the  Peace  Treaty.  And  the  "Bill  of  Rights,"  with  the  ac- 
companying "new  international"  under  the  egis  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  offers  the  working  class  something  really  impressive, 
continues  this  writer.  As  one  who  had  been  in  Lenine's  head- 
quarters a  month  was  heard  to  saj': 

"That  thing  in  ]Sl(jscow  is  like  a  sickly  child  unaV)le  to  get 
on  its  feet.  This  is  like  a  strong  old  num  with  huge  powers  of 
experience  and  endurance." 

The  principal  object  of  the  new  covenant  f(jr  world-labor,  as 
the  New  York  Herald  sees  it,  is  "to  prevent  injustice,  hardship, 
and  privation  to  workers  in  all  countries,  with  the  unrest  and 
disharmony  M'hieh  imperil  the  peace  of  the  world."  It  is  a 
jM-ogram  upon  which  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  thinks  all 
the  "forward-looking  men  and  women  of  the  world  can  cordially 
unite"  as  a  "feature  of  that  brighter  era  upon  which  we  all 
hope  the  civilized  world  is  about  to  enter."  Mr.  Gompers, 
on  his  return  home  from  his  successful  mission  in  Paris,  de- 
nounced "the  Bolsheviki  and  the  standpatters  and  profiteers 
as  equally  a  menace  to  civilization  in  our  time,"  and  almost 
in  the  same  breath  spokc^  of  the  labor  section  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  as  "an  instrument  that  can  only  make  for  the  good  of 
the  working  people  and  the  masses  of  the  people  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world."  As  he  left  our  shores  the  late  British 
Ambassador,  Lord  Reading,  called  the  adoption  of  the  labor 
clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty  an  event  of  "far-reaching  significance 
to  the  world."  President  Wilson  also  feels  the  importance  of 
the  new  labor  pact  as  an  answer  to  Bolshevism,  and  has  cabled  a 
message  to  the  American  people  in  which  he  says  that  "no 
other  single  thing  that  has  been  done  will  help  more  to  stabilize 
conditions  of  labor  throughout  the  world,"  and  that  this  part 
of  the  Treaty  "■constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments of  the  new  day  in  which  the  interests  of  labor  are  to  be 
systematically  and  intelligently  safeguarded  and  promoted." 

On  the  last  dav  of  Januarv-  the  Commission  on  International 
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Labor  Legislation  vas  appointed  by  the  Peace  Conference  to 
inquire  into  the  international  aspect  of  labor,  to  consider  means 
of  common  action  on  labor  matters,  and  to  recommend  some  form 
of  permanent  agency  to  handle  international  labor  matters  in 
cooperation  with  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Commission  was 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain» 
France,  ftaly,  Japan,  Belgium,  Cuba,  Poland,  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic.  Samuel  Gompers.  of  the  American  delegation, 
was  c'ho.sen  pre.sident.  The  ten  weeks  of  deliberation  provided 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  according  to  Mr.  Gompers,  but  the 
product  of  the  Commission's  labors  was  finally  accepted,  ap- 
parently without  material  modification,  by  the  Peace  Conference. 
The  nations  victorious  over  Germany,  and  joined  together  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  have  thus  gone  on  record  with  a  declaration 
of  principles  favoring  many  of  labor's  most  insistent  demands 
and  have  also  adopted  a  plan  for  permanent  labor  organization. 
Thf^  "nine  points"  are  variously  hailed  by  the  press  as  "Labor's 
Bill  of  Rights,"  "The  New  :Magna  Carta,"  "The  New  Labor 
Commandments,"  and  "Labor's  League  within  the  League." 
They  read,  as  set  down  in  the  Commission's  official  report: 

"1.  In  right  and  in  fact  the  labor  of  a  human  being  shoiild 
not  be  treated  as  merchandise  or  an  article  of  commerce. 

"2.  Employers  and  workers  should  be  allowed  the  right  of 
association  for  all  lawful  purposes. 

".3.  No  child  should  be  permitted  to  be  employed  in  industry 
or  commerce  before  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  order  that  every 
child  may  be  insured  reasonable  opportunities  for  mental  and 
physical  education. 

"Between  the  years  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  young  persons 
of  either  .sex  may  only  be  employed  on  work  which  is  not  harmful 
to  their  phy.sical  development  and  on  condition  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  technical  or  general  education  is  insured. 

"4.  Every  w^orker  has  a  right  to  a  wage  adequate  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  standard  of  life,  having  regard  to  the  civilization 
of  his  time  and  country. 

"5.  Equal  pay  should  be  given  to  women  and  to  men  for  work 
of  equal  a  alue  in  quantity  and  qualitj'. 

"6.  A  weekly  rest,  including  Sunday  or  its  equivalent,  for  all 
workers. 

"7.  Limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  in  industry  on  the  basis 
of  eight  hours  a  day,  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  subject  to 
an  exception  for  countries  in  which  climatic  conditions,  the  im- 
perfect development  of  industrial  organization,  or  other  special 
circumstances  render  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  workers 
substantially  different. 

"The  International  Labor  Conference  will  recommend  a  basis 


approximately  equivalent  to  the  above  for  adoption  in  such 
countries. 

"8.  In  all  matters  concerning  their  status  as  workers  and  social 
insurance  foreign  workmen  lawfully  admitted  to  any  country 
and  their  families  should  be  insured  the  same  treatment  as  the 
nationals  of  that  country. 

"9.  All  States  should  institute  asjstemof  inspection  in  which 
women  should  take  part  in  order  to  insure  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  workers." 

The  permanent  agency  by  which  common  action  among 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  secured  is  an  "International 
Labor  Conference,"  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various 
countries,  appointed  one-third  by  the  governments,  one-third 
by  labor,  and  one-third  by  employers.  The  executive  body  is 
an  "international  labor  office,"  consisting  of  twentj'-four  mem- 
bers permanentlj'  established  at  Geneva,  who  wiU  publish  a 
periodical  and  collect  and  distribute  labor  information.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  conference  will  take  place  in  October  in 
Washington,  where  it  will  take  up  practical  discussion  of  the 
follo^^^ng  matters: 

"Application  of  principle  of  eight-hour  day,  or  forty-eight-hour 
week. 

"Question  of  preventing  or  providing  against  unemployment. 

"Women's  employment:  (a)  before  and  after  childbirth,  in- 
cluding the  question  of  maternity  benefit;  (6)  during  the  night; 
(c)  in  unhealthj^  processes. 

"Employment  of  children:  (a)  minimum  age  of  emploj-ment; 
(6)  during  the  night;    (c)  in  unhealthj^  processes. 

"Extension  and  application  of  the  international  conventions 
adopted  at  Bern  in  1906  on  the  prohibition  of  night-work  for 
women  employed  in  industry  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
white  pliosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches." 

The  machinery  adopted  to  advance  labor  standards  throughout 
the  world  seems  "clumsy  and  unwieldy"  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
while  the  New  York  World  thinks  it  wiU  be  "a  constant  force 
and  factor  in  advance  in  all  lands,"  but  adds,  "w'hen  you  hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star  you  must  watch  the  tackle." 

But  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Peace  Treaty  are  generally 
approved  hy  the  American  press,  even  bj'  the  most  conservative 
papers,  while  radicals  find  them  so  far  from  revolutionary  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  commenting  on.  Several  newspapers  note  with 
the  Detroit  .Veu's  that  the  fundamental  planks  in  this  platform 
have  long  been  recognized  in  the  L^nited  States. 

Such  a  conservative  business  man's  paper  as  the  New  York 


finis! 
— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


squ.\shed! 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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V£LL  J    /    LOOK 
PRETTY  OooT  YET, 


Ci.pyrii;hl«l.   I'.M'.I,  l.v  lla-  N,«   ^.Ml,  Triluiru-  A>-r„M;i(i,,n. 


HTS  FIRST   Si^lAKK    LOOK   AT   ITTMSELF. 


Tlu>  trouble  willi  llic  Him  is  tlia(   he  lias  ))coii  looKitifr  at   liirnself  in  a  curved    niii-i'or,  an«l  tii.s  llisf   ulanee  into  a  st.l■ai^;lll  one 
son.elhiiiN'  of  a  shock.  —Darling  in  the  -New  York 


Is  naturally 
Trihunc. 


Joiivnal  of  ('onttncrcf  can  liiid  no  fault  witli  (lie  nine  2>oiuls,  and 
the  Portland  (Oregon)  Tclct/r/im  thinks  tlial  "no  otie  except  a 
Rip  Van  Winkle  who  has  been  ash'ep  for  twenty  years  could 
offer  opposition  to  tht>ni;  they  are  pnned  l)y  the  sense  of  ele- 
mental jusli(U'." 


AN   END    OF   PRICE-FIXING 

OBSKQUIKS  WITHOUT  MOURNERS,  as  a  metropoli- 
tan daily  would  convince  us,  follow  the  demise  of  the 
])rice-tixing-  hoard,  officially'  styled  the  Industrial  Board 
of  the  Department  of  Comniei'ce.  It  meant  well,  however. 
In  a  press  statement,  Mr.  George  N.  Peek,  its  former  head,  ex- 
plains its  endeavors  to  "make  an  immediate  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living,  to  remove  the  cloud  of  buying  uncertainty,  and  to 
anticipate  by  several  months  the  return  to  normal  business 
conditions."  In  conversation  with  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  EiH-uing  I'o^t,  h{>  said: 

"All  we  wei-e  trying  to  do  was  to  a\  oid  the  })eriod  of  stagna- 
tion that  always  exists  in  a  falling  market  and  to  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  reasonable  level  of  prices,  feeling  that,  after  w(^ 
had  reached  that  reasonable  level,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
would  take  an  upward  or  downw-ard  course,  Avhich  Avould  be  less 
precipitoiis,  and  therefore  less  dangerous,  than  if  it  had  operated 
from  an  inflated  level." 

However,  the  Director-General  of  Railroads,  Mr.  Walker  D. 
Hines,  refused  to  buy  steel  rails  at  the  price  suggested  by  the 
board.  A  cyclonic  row  ensued,  and  now  the  entire  board  has 
resigned;  and  price-fixing  is  no  more.  As  for  his  own  part  in 
the  affair,  INIr.  Hines  says: 

"After  repeated  consideration  of  the  steel  and  iron  prices 
proposed  by  the  Industrial  Board,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  those 
prices  are  too  high,  and  therefore  that  the.  Railroad  Administra- 
tion can  not  approve  them  as  being  reasonable  prices. 

"If  the  Industrial  Board  can  assist  in  bringing  about  levels 
of  prices  at  which  the  Railroad  Administration  will  feel  justified 
in  buying,  its  cooperation  will  lie  welcom(>d. 

"In  the  newspaper  di.scussions  of  this  matter  the  suggestion 
has  at  times  occurred  that  the  j)rincipal  thing  is  to  establish  some 
price  which  the  Government  will  indorse  to  the  end  that  the 
public  will  begin  buying  at  that  price,  and  that  the  mere  es- 
tablishment of  a  price  for  this  purpose  is  more  important  than 
the  intrinsic  reasonableness  of  the  price  itself.  I  can  not  agree 
with  this  princi])le. 

"I  am  keenly  alive  to  the  great  desirability  of  stimulating 
business  in  every  reasonable  way,  but  I  believe  in  the  long  run 
that  the  indorsement  by  a  government  purchasing  agency  of  an 
excessi\-e-price  level  would  be  harmful  to  the  public  interest  and 
would  not  bring  about  confidence,  and  that  the  end  sought  to 
be  obtained  will  come  only  by  reaching  a  price  level  which  the 
public  itself  shall  consider  to  be  reasonable. 

■■  I  belie\  e  one  of  the  greatest  problems  that  confronts  this 
country  is  that  of  getting  ])i'ices  back  to  a  reasonable  level,  and 


1  t)e]icve  progi'css  in  that  direction  will  be  serir)u.sly  retarded  by 
tile  approval  of  a  goxcrnnieiital  purchasing  agency  of  prices 
which  \i  deems  excessi\e." 

We  learn  from  The  Iron  Ar/e  that  for  years  before  the  war 
the  2>rice  of  steel  rails  stood  at  .|28  a  ton  for  Bes.seiniir  and  S:iO 
a  ton  for  "o[)en  hearth.'"  In  Alay,  1910,  it  rose  to  $'-i'S  fBessemer) 
and  $8.5  (open  hearth).  In  December,  1916,  it  reached  $38 
(Bessemer)  and  .$40  (open  hearth).  In  1917  the  Government 
paid  as  high  as  $.55  on  one  sale,  and  the  Russians  paid  .$6.5,  and 
steel  rails  sometimes  found  American  j)iirchasers  in  oj)en  market 
with  the  ])rice  at  .$8.5.  No  efforts  at  ])rice-fixing  were  made 
until  after  the  armistice.  Of  late,  the  steel  people  .suggested 
$.55  (Bessemer)  and  .$57  (open  hearth).  The  Redfield  scheme 
w^ould  have  reduced  this  to  .$45  and  $47,  saving  $10  a  gross 
ton.  Mr.  Hines  rejected  the  scheme  and  assumed  that  by 
purchasing  in  open  market  he  could  do  still  better. 

Looking  the  case  over  patiently,  tho  by  no  means  dispas- 
sionately, the  New  York  Sun  remarks:  "For  upwards  of  half  a 
year  now,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Government  and  the 
steel-producers  have  been  trying  to  sell  steel  by  fixing  the  price 
for  it,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"All  that  has  come  of  their  efforts  has  been  a  falling  business 
for  the  steel-producers  week  after  week,  wdth  mills  being  closed 
and  wage-earners  cut  off  the  pay-rolls.  Meanwhile,  those  con- 
sumers who  would  like  to  use  steel  if  they  could  get  it  at  a  price 
which  Avould  enable  them  to  use  it  profitably  are  waiting.  The 
work  they  could  do,  if  steel  were  obtainable  at  suitable  prices, 
isn't  done.  The  wage-earners  they  could  employ,  if  they  could 
resume  operations,  aren't  employed. 

"What  is  the  sense  of  fixing  prices,  Avhat  is  the  sense  of  negoti- 
ating fixt  i)ric(>s,  what  is  the  sense  of  talking  about  fixt  prices, 
what  is  the  sense  of  thinking  about  tixt  i)rices,  when  consumers 
Avill  not  pay  them'.:* 

"Producers  can't  make  consumers  pay  fixt  prices  if  the  con- 
sumers don't  want  the  goods  at  such  prices.  .  .  .  All  they  can 
do  is  to  kill  business,  shut  down  industries,  strip  pay-rolls,  and 
fill  bread-lines.  Let  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  go  to  work 
again,  and  the  country,  w'hich  is  now  sufl'ering  immeasurable 
damage  from  the  price-fixing  programs,  will  go  to  work  again." 

Just  about  a  century  has  passed  since  John  Stuart  ]Mill  pro- 
pounded his  theory  that  prices  follow^ed  absolutely  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Recalling  Mill  ;ind  his  jihilosophy.  the 
New  York  Commercial  observes  that — 

"In  times  of  stress  and  under  martial  law  government  makes 
arbitrary  rules  by  which  men  abide  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
just  as  the  law  of  habeas  corpus  is  occasionally  suspended;  but 
no  government  or  no  emergency  can  suspend  the  natural  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  prices. 

"Here,  for  instance,  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  stabilizing  prices  by  fiat.  Mr.  Sigismund  Henchel,  an 
authority  in  the  wool  industry,  says:  'During  the  war  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  commandeered  all  of  the  wool 
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in  ibe  eountn\  The  war  ended,  and  the  Government  is  over- 
loaded Avitli  wool,  whieh  it  is  now  selling  at  public  auction.  Xo 
government  can  stipulate  the  price  that  wool  wiil  bring;  it  is 
regulated  by  the  eternal  law  of  supply  and  demand.  When  the 
auctioneers  endeavored  to  fi.x  an  arbitrary  price  there  were  no 
bidders." 

"In  the  unfortunate  controversy  just  ended  the  steel  interests 
did  not  object  to  the  stabilization  plan;  in  fact,  they  rather 
approved  it.  The  situation  was  such  that  the  trade  felt  the 
inflation  incident  to  the  war  would  keep  buyers  of  steel  intended 
for  permanent  construction  out  of  the  market  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  prices  would  fall.  The  steel  trade  believed 
that  prices  could  not  fall  until 
the  cost  of  living,  based  on  the 
demand  for  food,  fell  first. 
They  appreciated  the  artificial 
character  of  the  plan  proposed 
l)y  the  Secretary  of  Commerc(\ 
ba4-feU  that  if  it  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  investment-buyers  of  steel 
it  would  help.  That  was  the 
basis  of  their  agreement  with 
the  Industrial  Board,  which  did 
not  fix  prices,  but  investigated 
costs  and  passed  on  the  prices 
advanced  by  the  steel  interests 
as  'reasonable.'  The  Railroad 
Administration  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  prices  agreed  t:i 
were  not  reasonable.  There- 
upon arose  what  was  virtually  a 
controversy  l)etween  Chairman 
Peek  and  Director  of  Railroads 
nines.  The  controversy,  while 
it  will  have  but  little  effect  on 
pu>)lic  business,  is  unfortunate 
in  that  it  has  a  tendency-  to 
destroy  that  confidence  which 
is  tile  life  of  trade.  While  the 
basic  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  not  and  can  not  be  repealed, 
there  is  a  belief  in  the  business 
world   that    the   open  discussion 

oi  the  question  has  con^•inced  the  steel-buyer  that  prices  are 
not  likeh-  to  go  lower  for  a  long  time  and  that  plans  nnist  be 
made  accordingly. 

"President  Wilson,  Secretarj^  of  Commerce  Redfield,  and 
Chairman  George  N.  Peek,  of  the  Industrial  Board,  are  all 
thoughtful  publicists  and  have  doubtless  given  much  con- 
sideration to  the  important  question  of  stabilization  of  prices, 
whether  of  steel  or  any  other  commodity;  but  they  can  not 
alter  the  fundamental  laAV,  wliich,  like  that  of  the  JSIedes  and 
Persians,  is  fixt  and  lasting.  Arbitrary  law  is  not  basic.  The 
Government  placed  a  price  on  wheat,  but  did  not  place  a  price 
on  cotton.  The  result  was  that  the  West  gained  a  momentary 
advantage  on  the  South.  But  the  natural  law  prevailed,  and 
cotton  holds  its  own  in  spite  of  statutory  provisions. 

"The  controversy  between  the  Director-Ceneral  of  Railroads, 
the  Industrial  Board,  and  the  st(H>l-producers  has  perhaps  cleared 
the  atmosphere  as  to  the  future  of  prices.  Mr.  E.  H.  Gary, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  stated  in 
effect  that  all  the  j)ros  and  cons  had  no  bearing  whatever  ui^oii 
the  present  situation.  His  contention  was  absolute:  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  steel  would  mean  a  lowering  of  the  wage-rate." 

As  the  New  York  Trihuuc  reminds  us,  "supply  and  demand 
may  not  be  heavenly  twins,  but  they  are  the  team  that  ))ull  the 
wagon,"  and  The  Arkansas  Democrat  observes,  "Regardless 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  price-stabilizing  theory,  the 
American  business  man  knows  that  competition  is  the  life 
of  trade,  and  he  is  willing  to  take  his  chance  with  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,"  and  Attornej'-General  Palmer  has  lately 
pronounced  Federal  price-fixing  unauthorized  and  illegal,  at 
all  cv(  nts  in  the  form  it  took  and  the  methods  it  emi)l()yed. 
Commenting  on  the  Attorney-General's  opinion,  tlie  New  York 
Globe  suggests  that  "anj'  reform  of  our  present  practi.ses  must 
begin  with  debate  in  Congi-ess  and  careful  framing  of  new  legis- 
lation, not  with  an  attempt  to  do  an  extra-legal  thing,  no  matter 
how  sensiVjlt!  it  appears." 


HOPEFUL   SIGNS   IN   THE   BUSINESS   SKY 
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CopyiiyhU'd  lj>-  the  I*rfs&  I'uiilisliiiit:  <'niiipany,   New  Yi.rk, 

WAITING   FOR   THE   WORD. 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Erniing  World. 


HUNDRED  THOUSAND  .JOBLESS  ^lEN,  if  you 
include  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  tramp  the  side- 
walks of  New  York  City;  12,000  coal-miners  are  idle 
in  Ohio,  20.000  in  Illinois.  In  the  country  at  large,  unemploy- 
ment reaches  the  fig\ire  of  700.000.  And  yet  the  Chicago 
Ecening  Post  says,  with  at  least  moderate  cheerfulness,  "Ask 
any  industrial  captain,  'How's  business?'  and  he  will  answer, 
'Good!'     Pause.      'That  is,  it  will  be  good.'     Another  pause. 

'I  mean  to  say,  the  signs  are  all 
right.'"  Are  they?  The  Boston 
A>(/s  Bureau  notes  many  that 
are  not,  and  reminds  us,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  distressing  food 
and  fuel  crisis  throughout  the 
\\or\i\;  of  the  *'2.')0.()00,000  de- 
crease in  the  annual  net  profit 
of  steam -railroad  operation  in 
the  United  States;  of  the  prospect 
of  high  taxes  for  years  to  come; 
of  government  interference  with 
the  laws  of  sup])ly  and  demand; 
of  the  slump  in  pig  iron  and  steel. 
According  to  The  Neirs  Bureau, 
pig-iron  production  in  March, 
1919,  dropt  to  8.090.243  tons— 
the  loAvest  jSIarch  record  since 
191."i.  United  States  Steel  shows 
a  steady  droj)  in  unfilled  orders. 
They  ha^e  now  reached  the  low- 
est point  since  September,  191.^. 
:Meanwhile,  the  1,200,000,0(X)- 
pound  surplus  of  copper  has  been 
produced  at  high  cost.  In  a  world 
short  of  ships,  ores  have  cost 
twice  what  they  lu^rmally  woidd. 
Idle  freight-cars  number  anywhere  between  200,000  and  2.")0,000. 
And  so  it  goes.  Adding  to  these  lamentable  conditions  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  depreciation  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar,  any  one  determined  to  worry  himself  into  the  blues 
will  find  abundant  opportunity. 

But  observe  how  the  same  newspaper  offsets  the  depressing 
indications  Avith  an  array  of  thoroughly  hopeful  signs.  The 
war,  now  ended,  leases  America  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world; 
our  wealth,  .f2.">0,0G0.000,000;  our  total  annual  income,  .$,-)0,- 
000,000,000;  gold  supply,  .$3,000,000,000;  nu)ney  in  circulation, 
$5,753,047,734,  meaning  $57.76  per  capita  as  against  $48.37 
a  year  ago.  Despite  absorption  of  .$21,000,000,000  of  war-loans 
and  war-savings  stamps,  bank-deposits  keep  on  increasing. 
Crop  prospects  are  phenomenal.  The  wheat  harvest  is  expected 
to  exceed  1.000,000,000  bushels. 

As  The  News  Bureau  remarks:  "II(Te  is  an  array  of  facts  and 
figures  bewildering  in  their  size  and  scope.  Put  them  in  the 
balance,  weigh  them,  and  make  up  your  mind  what  the  verdict 
of  time  is  to  be."  A  cheerful  Aerdict,  many  ol>servers  believi\ 
Recently  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Employment  Managers  met  in  Ncav  York  and  President  Rectanus 
predicted  a  labor  famine  before  the  end  of  this  year,  as  "it  will 
soon  be  a  case  of  the  job  hunting  the  man  and  no  longer  a  prob- 
lem of  hunting  the  job  for  the  man.  The  speeding  up  of  the 
industries  of  peace  is  already  visible.  When  peace  becomes  an 
accomplished  fact,  this  speed  Avill  increase."  Equally  opti- 
mistic is  a  paragraph  reprinted  by  the  Springfield  Republican 
from  the  May  circular  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Ncav  York: 

"The  business  situation  in  the  United  Sta((>s  has  improAed 
Acry  much  in  the  last  month,  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 
11  is  a  A-ery  great  gain  to  have  (lissipa1<>d  th(^  atmosphere  of 
pessimism  Avhich  Avas  prevalent  in  February,  and  that  has  been 
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Frum  the  New  York  "Trilmne." 

UPWARD  TREND  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  MARKET. 

Black  line  shows  average  price  of  twenty  railroad  stocks,  and  dotted  line  average 
price  of  thirty  industrial  stocks,  from  January,  1915,  to  end  of  first  week  in  May,  1919. 


aeeoinplished  in  large  de- 
{{ree.  Tho  idea  that  tho 
bottom  was  about  to  drop 
out  of  all  markets,  and 
that  a  grave  period  of 
imemployment,  and  per- 
haps social  disorder,  was 
pending:  is  no  longer  en- 
tertained. The  people, 
North  and  Soiitli,  East 
and  West,  have  disposed 
of  that  b'jgy  bj^  simply 
continuing  to  buj'  goods 
at  the  greatest  rate  ever 
known,  evidently  without 
apprehensions  of  poverty 
or  revolution.  We  con- 
clude that  the  great  body 
of  the  American  people 
are  disposed  to  go  along  in 
a  normal  way,  whatever 
the  rest  of  the  world  may 
do,  and  as    their   buying 

capacity  is  about  equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together,  they  can  do  fairly  well  all  by  themselves  if  they  try." 

This  is  a  cheerful  view  of  the  ease,  but   not  more  so  than 
that  taken  by  the  New  York  Journal   of  Commerce,  which  says; 

"What  probably  illustrates  better  than  anything  else  the 
revival  of  business  in  many  lines,  and  also  the  optimistic 
sentiment  regarding  the  future,  is  the  activity  shown  in  the 
formation  of  new  enterprises.  Charters  filed  last  month  in  the 
Eastern  States  for  companies  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  or 
more  involved  the  enormous  sum  of  $444,240,000,  compared 
with  $220,793,000  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  $223,447,000." 

The  significant  cartoon  on  the  opposite  page  shows  industry 

ready  to  start  .up  in  full  force   the  moment  peace  is  signed. 

Why  should  it  not?     The  Springfield  Republican  tells  us  in  its 

issue  for  May  5  that — 

"The  starting  up  of  the  textile  industry  is  now  a  familiar 
fact.  The  autpmobile-makers,  who  were  the  first  to  sense  the 
real  prospect  and  to  go  ahead  on  a  big  scale  regardless  of  high 
prices,  are  unable  to  fill  their  orders.  Silverware  manufacturers 
have  the  largest  volume  of  orders  ever  known.  Jewelry  from 
the  cheap  grades  up  is  finding  a  big  sale.     There  was  never  such 


a  sale  of  diamonds  as  at 
present,  and  the  prices  for 
them  are  high.  At  h^ast, 
all  this  indicates  buyinfj 
pow(!r. 

"Construction  ent<!r- 
priscs  and  now  l)uilding, 
furlhcrmon;,  can  not  V)B 
held  hack  much  longer  by 
high  costs.  A  Pittsburg 
authority  staUts:  'Con- 
servative estimates  j)laco 
the  average  annual  re- 
quirements of  new  dwell- 
ing-houses in  the  United 
States  at  000,000,  and  a 
recent  oITicial  estimate 
placed  the  present  short- 
age at  1,000,000  houses. 
At  the  very  low  average 
of  .$2,000  each,  tiiis  would 
mean  .$2,000,000,000  of 
new  construction  right 
now  awaiting  reasonable  assurance  concerning  the  stability  of 
existing  average  cost  of  material  and  labor.'  Meanwhile  the 
record  of  business  failures  indicates  that  those  who  are  pushing 
forward  in  business  enterprises  are  succeeding.  The  .^43  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  United  States  in  April  made  the  lowest  monthly 
total  since  such  statistics  began  to  be  gathered.  '  '    .»  7' 

"The  stock  market's  great  buoyancy  since  February  harmonizes 
with  all  the  conditions  noted.  The  boom  continued  there  last 
week  on  a  great  scale.  Friday  was  the  eighteenth  consecutive 
million-share  day  in  the  trading.  Take  'industrials'  on  the  stock 
exchange.  The  closing  average  price  of  94.44  for  some  twenty- 
five  industrial  stocks  compares  with  77.28  at  the  close  of  April, 
1918,  93.82  in  1916,  when  the  high  record  was  established,  57.31 
for  1914,  and  70.39  for  1912.  In  bonds  the  trading  has  broken 
all  high  records,  total  sales  for  the  four  months  of  1919  exceeding 
$300,000,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  previous  high  record." 

Mr.  Julius  Barnes,  United  States  Wheat  Director,  sees  "every- 
thing of  encouragement"  for  the  future.  "Production  is  being 
resumed  by  400,000,000  people  in  Europe,"  and,  he  says,  the 
effect  of  these  replacements  in  production  and  orderly  distribu- 
tion will  lighten  the  strain  on  America,  "which  will  be  enabled  to 
turn  more  of  its  production  into  the  domestic  markets." 


A  FEW  PEACE  POINTERS 


I't  it? — Des 


What  hath  Gb«/  wrought! — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Well,  what  ^Jermany  wanted  was  a  "strong"  peace,  wasn 
Moines  Register. 

Any  strike  by.  the  map-makers'  union  just  now  would  be  treason. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

"Bring  on  the  Bolsheviki!"  exclaims  a  German  delegate  at  Versailles. 
All  right,  but  the  bill  will  be  waiting  when 
the  spree  is  over. —  Omaha  Bee. 

German  leaders  who  prefer  Bolshevism 
to  the  peace  terms  may  get  both. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Whatever  else  the  treaty  may  be  it 
certainly  is  a  sockdolager. — Charleston 
News  and  Courier. 

Germany  has  the  blues.  They  are 
Prussian  blues.  Also,  they  are  fast  color, 
guaranteed. — Brooklyn  Eagie. 

• 

The  Germans  don't  like  the  peace 
terms,  but  they  ought  to  remember  that 
if  they  did  nobody  else  would. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

The  German  newspapers  assert  that 
the  peace  terms  are  a  defeat  for  President 
Wilson.  Well,  if  the  Huns  can  stand  it 
he  can. — Shreveport  Times. 

The  London  Post  fears  Germany  wiU 
not  accept  the  treaty  save  under  duress. 
Well,  we  have  plenty  of  duress  left  over, 
if  it  should  be  needed. — Omaha  Bee. 

If  the  first  meeting  of  the  League  is 
held  in  Washington,  the  baggage  of 
\isiting  diplomats  will  splash  when 
handled. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 


To  the  victors  belong  the  broils. — Boston  Herald. 

'  Clemenceau  can  be  trusted  to  take  the  rant  out  of  Rantzau. — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

The  shot  that  sank  the  Lusitania  sank  the  German  Empire. — New 
York  Commercial. 

Detroit  is  to  have  a  World  Peace  E.xposition  in  192.3.     The  necessity 

for  puttins  the  date  that  far  ahead  is,  of 
course,  apparent. — Detroit  News. 

Looks  as  if  the  peace  terms  have  taken 
the  "germ"  out  of  Germany! — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

HiNDENBURG  line  is  beginning  to  look 
like  a  rope  wi  h  a  noo.se  on  the  end. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Germ.\ny's  ambition  to  get  all  that 
was  coming  to  her  has,  apparently,'  been 
satisfied. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The.  German  spokesmen  complain  of 
".slavery."  It  was  their  slavery  to  the 
Hohenzollems  that  brought  them  where 
they  are. — Troy  Times. 

The  World  War  has  cost  the  United 
States  $30,500,000,000  to  date.  More  rea-  . 
son  for  making  a  peace  that  will  last. — 
Little  Rock  (Arkansas)  Gazette. 

Much  of  this  talk  to  the  effect  that 
everlasting  peace  is  impo.ssible  is  done  by 
the  people  who  said  a  great  war  was  im- 
possible.— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

We  would  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Bryan 
if  he  would  mail  the  Berlin  Government 
one  of  his  arbitration  treaties  and  re- 
mind them  that  tiiey  once  turned  it 
down. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WOULD  CONQUER  THE  WORLD. 

— Page  in  the  Louisville  Courifr-Journal. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


JAPAN'S  PRESS  BARRAGE   ON   AMERICA 


SENSATIONAL  ATTACKS  ON  AMERICANS  and  on 
i^resident  Wilson  in  some  sections  of  the  Japanese  press 
were  at  first  regarded  as  ebullitions  of  race  prejudice,  but, 
according  to  certain  Western  observers  In  Japan,  these  attacks 
have  become  so  systematic  as  to  awaken  suspicion  of  their 
source  and  object.  While  no 
serious  overt  acts  have  been  com- 
mitted against  Americans  or 
American  property,  we  learn 
from  Tokyo  Associated  Press  dis- 
patches evidence  exists,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  newspaper  agitation 
in  \-irtually  all  the  leading  journals 
of  the  Empire  is  exciting  popular 
fepling  against  America,  and  thus 
pa\'ing  the  way  to  possible  open 
demonstrations.  That  repre- 
sentative Japanese  deplore  the 
press  campaign  and  criticize  the 
Government  for  failing  to  check 
it,  we  are  also  told,  and  these 
cooler  heads  issue  warnings  that 
the  press  are  going  too  far  in 
engendering  ill  feeling.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  the 
Peace  Conference  has  been  one  of 
such  dominance,  we  read,  that  cer- 
tain Japanese  dread  lest  the  re- 
sultant influence  in  international 
affairs  act  as  a  curb  on  what  are 
regarded  as  Japan's  legitimate 
aspirations  in  China  and  Siberia. 
Again,  renewed  efforts  for  anti- 
Japanese  legislation  on  our  Pacific 
slope  stir  the  Tokyo  Hochi  Shim- 
bun  to  charge  Americans  with 
persecution,  tho  they  wear  the 
mask  of  hberty  and  fairness.  This. 
journal  also  alleges  that  Americans 
incited  the  Chine  iC  to  make  the 
secret  treaties  between  Japan  and 
China  public,  and  accuses  Ameri- 
can missionaries  of  fomenting  the  Korean  insurrection.  Ameri- 
cans who  further  anti-Japanese  legislation  are  no  better  than  bar- 
barians, according  to  the  Tokyo  Yorodzu  Choho,  which  describes 
American  actions  as  more  despicable  than  those  of  the  Germans, 
whose  barbarity  the  Americans  attacked.  Among  the  assortment 
of  epithets  applied  by  some  of  the  Japanese  press  to  President 
Wilson  are  "hypocrite,"  "despot,"  "transformed  Kaiser,"  and 
"man  with  the  voice  of  an  angel  but  with  the  deeds  of  the  devil." 
A  terse  summary  of  the  press  indictment  of  the  United  States 
is  offered  by  the  Yorodzu  Choho  in  the  following  questions: 

"1.  Has  not  the  California  legislature  resolved  to  purchase 
Lower  California? 

"2.  Have  not  the  American  papers  reported  an  American 
Red-Cross  Mission  cooperating  with  the  Bolsheviki? 

"3.  Have  not  the  Americans  incited  the  Koreans  to  unrest? 

"4.  Have  not  the  American  peace  delegates  objected  to 
Japan's  retention  of  the  Marshall  Group  and  other  islands  on 
the  ground  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  is  ineffective? 

"5.  Who  has  instigated  Japanophobia  in  China?" 


American  \'iews  on  the  question  of  race  discrimination,  ac- 
cording to  the  Osaka  Asahi,  are  "  egotistic,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"President  Wilson,  when  he  opens  his  mouth,  talks  about 
humanity  and  justice  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  in  Paris 
he  advocated  international  readjustment  of  labor  and  economic 

questions.  ...  If  the  doors  of 
opportunity  are  to  be  opened 
the  doors  of  opportunity  for 
labor  should  also  be  opened 
throiighout  the  world.  But  in 
America  colored  races  are  dis- 
criminated against  and  a  policy 
of  seclusion  is  followed.  The 
humanity  and  justice  advocated 
by  the  Europeans  and  Americans 
are  for  themselves.  Against  the 
Orientals  they  may  give  inhu- 
man and  unjust  treatment  with 
impunity." 

Racial  discrimination  is  a  thorn 
in  the  side  also  of  the  Tokyo 
Nichi-Nichi,  which  charges  that 
the  League  of  Nations  covenant 
is  made  out  "chiefly  in  the  in- 
terests of  England  and  America." 
Both  England  and  America  are 
selfish  and  are  "trjnng  to  apply 
the  same  policy  toward  ;ther 
allies  as  toward  the  enemy."  This 
journal  asks  sharply  whether  the 
Japanese  authorities  "persisting 
in  the  policy  of  regarding  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  and  the 
Japanese- American  friendship  as 
the  guiding  principles  of  the 
diplomacy  of  Japan,  and  obeying 
the  behest  of  England  and  Ameri- 
ca in  everything,  expect  to  accept 
this  Anglo-American  selfishness 
without  protest?" 

Under  the  caption  "American 
Aggression  in  Asia,"  the  Tokyo 
Yomiuri  avers  that  it  is  "a  well- 
known  fact  that  an  American 
corporation  of  leading  bankers  has  been  organized  under  gov'^ern- 
ment  guidance  and  protection  with  a  view  to  making  invest- 
ments on  a  large  scale  in  the  Far  East."  Coupled  with  the 
report  that  a  campaign  has  been  started  by  America  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  German  concessions  in  China,  this  journal 
goes  on  to  say  it  is  evident  that  the  American  policy  toward 
the  Orient  is  "marked  with  economic  aggressivism, "  wherefore — 

"  We  urge  Japan  to  consider  adequate  measures  to  cope  with 
the  situation  and  to  be  broad-minded  enough  to  cooperate  with  the 
Americans.  At  the  same  time,  we  admonish  her  never  to  forget, 
under  the  glamour  of  the  world  peace  restored,  the  necessity  of 
making  herself  stronger  so  that  we  can  emerge  victorious  from 
the  keen  int(Tnational  economic  rivalry  which  will  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  Great  War  itself." 

A  seeker  after  truth  in  all  this  hostility  is  The  Japan  Adver- 
tiser, an  English-language  daily,  of  Tokyo,  which  observes: 

"  The  Japan  Advertiser  has  aimed  to  follow  a  constructive 
policy  in  the  development  of  better  relationship  and  under- 
standing between  Japan  and  foreign  countries.  .  .  .  Translations 


"WASHINGTON'S  NEW-POUND  BROTHER." 

Australia's  view  of  Japan's  plea  for  racial  equality. 

—The  Bulletin  (Sydney,  Australia) 
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SOME  OF  THE   THOUSANDS  OF  DYNAMOS  RECOVERED   BY  ALLIED   TROOPS. 

The  Germans  stole  them  in  Belgium  and  France  to  save  them  from  the  "  barbarous,  destructive  hands  "  of  the  Allies.    The  materials  they  have 
been  able  to  keep  they  are  vmblushinglj'  offering  for  sale  as  stolen  goods  in  South  America  and  other  countries. 


from  the  Japanese  press  and  official  statements,  especially  those 
issued  by  the  War  Office,  make  our  task  a  difficult  one.  The 
effect  of  these  official  War  Office  statements  will  only  arouse 
and  influence  public  opinion  against  Americans  in  Japan  and 
against  Japanese  in  China  and  Siberia." 

In  a  letter  contributed  to  this  newspapes  we  read  that  the 
primary  trouble  in  Japan  seems  to  be  the  "extreme  ignorance 
of  the  ordinary  people  concerning  everything  foreign,  an  igno- 
rance which  has  not  been  much  affected  by  the  war,  as  a  similar 
state  of  mind  in  European  countries  was,"  and  we  are  told  that — 

"  The  newspapers,  of  course,  reflect  popular  feeling,  for  it 
seems  rather  doubtful  if  they  have  much  need  to  stir  it  up, 
and  in  Japan,  as  in  Europe,  the  policy  of  using  a  foreign  bogy 
to  distract  attention  from  domestic  politics  is  not  at  all  un- 
known. Then,  as  is  well  known,  the  military  authorities,  na- 
turally enough,  are  by  no  means  in  favor  of  indiscriminate 
democratic  principles,  which  might  easily  lead  to  a  loss  of 
prestige  and  power  on  their  part.  The  way  in  which  the  war 
has  ended,  not  quite  according  to  their  former  prophecies  of 
the  invincibility  of  a  militarily  ruled  Empire  as  compared  with 
popularly  governed  states,  must  have  caused  them  no  little 
searching  of  heart,  and  now  on  the  top  of  it  all  comes  the  pro- 
posal to  abolish  conscription." 

In  the  Osaka  Mainichi  a  Japanese  contributor  asserts  that 
there  is  "nothing  wonderful  in  the  inability  of  the  Japanese  to 
understand  the  mentality  of  the  Americans,"  and  offers  the 
"dry"  argument  that — 

"Without  understanding  the  ideals  and  the  love  of  morals  of 
the  Americans,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  Japanese  to 
explain  the  unanimity  with  which  they  have  decided  to  change 
their  constitution  and  make  universal  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  I  am  compelled  to  draw  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  working  of  minds  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Americans. 
We  have  made  a  matter  of  one  milliard  and  a  half  yen  out  of  the 
war,  and,  flushed  by  this  sudden  gain,  are  drinking  more  deeply 
than  in  prewar  days,  while  in  the  country  across  the  Pacific 
the  people,  in  spite  of  having  come  into  possession  of  thirty 
milliard  yen,  know  how  to  restrain  themselves,  and  have  decided 
unanimously  to  go  dry.  No  wonder  that  the  Japanese,  who  are 
incapable  of  understanding  the  American  ideals,  can  not  interpret 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  otherwise  than 
as  being  prompted  by  sinister  motives." 


GERMANY   STARTING   A   COMMERCIAL 
OFFENSIVE 

GERMANY'S  OFFICIAL  WEEK  of  national  mourning 
to  impress  the  world  with  a  display  of  utter  dejection 
at  the  revelation  of  peace  conditions  excited  amusement 
in  some  quarters,  while  in  others  it  has  merely  added  to  the 
contempt  for  absurd  and  clumsy  posturing  that  has  made 
Berlin  ridiculous  ever  since  the  war  began.  Some  shrewd 
observers,  however,  point  out  that  with  all  the  maudlin  melan- 
choly that  characterizes  the  Germans  from  Count  Broekdorft- 
Rantzau  down,  the  Teuton  authorities  are  very  busy  at  then* 
old  game  of  propaganda  and  trade  penetration  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, notably  in  Spain,  South  America,  the  United  States, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland.  Many  concerns  are  said  to  be  sailing 
under  false  colors  by  doing  business  as  an  enterprise  not  of 
German  ownership.  That  Germans  are  active  in  propaganda 
in  the  United  States  we  are  assured  by  various  French  journals, 
and  in  the  Paris  Liberie  General  Taufflieb,  who  commanded 
the  37th  Division  of  the  French  Army  in  a  brilliant  manner,  is 
quoted  as  warning  the  French  Government  and  people  against 
German  efforts  to  keep  up  constant  friction  among  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers.  The  General  made  this  statement 
after  two  months'  travel  in  the  United  States,  during  which  time 
he  was  able  always  to  disprove  the  allegations  of  Germany  against 
France,  but  he  admits  there  is  alwaj^s  left  a  modicum  of  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  credulous.  His  opinion  is  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  French  to  use  every  means  at  their  command  toward 
a  perfect  understanding  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  France  as  a  bulwark  against  the  insidiousness  of  German 
rumor,  report,  and  suspicion.  A  Madrid  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Matin  advises  us  that  whereas  there  were  20,000  Germans 
in  Spain  in  1913,  in  1918  there  were  100,000,  all  busy  in  the 
effort  to  colonize  the  country,  and  he  adds: 

"The  Germans  in  Spain  are  well  supplied  with  money,  men, 
and  organization  to  achieve  their  definite  aims.  As  to  money, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Germans  in  Spain  are  copious.  Their  merchants 
and  manufacturers  there  are  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
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PEACE-TIME  CAMOUFLAGE. 

Australian  merchants  are  being  bombarded  with  trade  circulars  and  price  lists  from 

German  manufacturers  who  profess  to  have  transferred  their  business  to  the  United 

States,  Switzerfand,  and  other  respectable  countries. 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney,  Australia). 


the  common  good.     Above  all,   everj'  day  important  credit 

transactions   with  Germanj'  are  operated  through  local  banks, 

and  every  day  commercial  orders  in  considerable  volume  are 

carried    by    the    win^ess     which    operates    between    Aranjuez, 

Barcelona,   and   Germany.     It  must  be  recalled  also,   among 

other  signs  of  commercial 

acti\ity,  that  last  year  an 

Austro  -  Hungarian    bank 

was  founded    at    Madrid 

with  an  initial  capital  of 

S2,()00.0{)(). 

■'As  to  the  German 
population,  there  were 
about  a  hundred  thousand 
merchants,  manufacturers, 
commercial  travelers, 
clerks,  and  workmen 
spread  all  over  Sjjain  in 
1918,  who  were  directed 
by  superiors  who  them- 
selves took  their  orders 
from  the  Embassy  at  Ma- 
drid. In  this  numerous 
colony  everybody  is  em- 
jjloyed.  A  large  number 
of  Germans  work  in  or- 
ganizations run  by  their 
compatriots  and  a  very 
large  number  are  placed 
in  Spanish  or  foreign  con- 
cerns. The  majority  of 
these  Germans  will  never 
leave  Spain,  at  least  not 
of  their  own  free  will,  and 
will  prove  to  be,  as  they 

alread3'  are  indeed,  a  stumbling-block  in  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  country.  It  is  not  a  crowd  of  Germans,  but  a  Ger- 
man armj'  that  France  has  at  her  back  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.     This  fact  is  too  much  ignored." 

We  read  then  of  a  German  agent  who  admitted  that  the 
Germans  are  facing  no  easy  task  in  Spain.  They  must  keep 
Spanish  opinion  calm  and  confident,  especially  in  those  quarters 
that  had  become  "falsely"  alarmed  because  of  popular  dis- 
turbances in  Germany,  and  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  must  win  the  confidence  of  all  the 
parties  of  the  Left  and  prove  to  them  that  Germany  alone  is 
capable  of  organizing  a  veritable  democracy.  Finally,  we  must 
induce  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  welcome  soon  such 
merchandise  as  we  shall  send  them  and  to  send  us  the  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  that  we  shall  require  from  them." 

We  learn  further  that  the  inoculation  of  the  press  with  German 
virus  is  done  systematically.  News  bulletins  by  wireless  from 
German^',  which  arrive  each  day,  are  not  concerned  with  German 
or  Austrian  news  only,  as  one  might  think,  but  with  news  of 
France,  Kngland,  Italy,  and  America,  and  this  informant 
proceeds: 

"German  press  bureaus  at  Barcelona  and  San  Sebastian 
mutilate  and  falsify  even  Allied  press  dispatches,  and  the  versions 
of  them  given  out  pass  into  the  Spanish  press  from  the  Catholic 
lai  Debate  to  the  revolutionary  Espana  Nueva.  While  these 
false  reports  are  denied  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  issued,  never- 
theless the  mere  repetition  of  them  makes  an  impression  on 
the  public  mind." 

Another  warning  against  German  nefarious  activities  comes 
from  the  Buenos  .\ires  correspondent  of  Le  Matin,  who  quotes 
from  an  infamous  cinmlar  issued  by  a  Berlin  firm  of  manu- 
fa(;turers  and  exporters.  It  is  addrest  to  German  agents  es- 
tablished in  the  republics  of  the  southern  part  of  South  America, 
and  in  the  same  breath  vilifies  the  French  and  British  and  tries 
to  justify  the  German  thievery  in  the  devastated  districts.  It 
frankly  confesses  that  the  goods  offered  for  sale  were  stolen.  It 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"  You  will  make  it  a  point  to  convince  our  former  clients,  of 
whatever  nationality,  who  might  for  one  reasoH  or  another  hesi- 
tate to  renew  relations  with  us,  that  they  must  cherish  no  hope 


of  obtaining  elsewhere  the  products  of  our  various  factories,  which 
we  are  ready  to  supply  in  unlimited  quantities.  This  can  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  peace  is  signed  in  accordance  with  the  four- 
teen points  of  President  Wilson,  who  already  has  guaranteed 
us  freedom  of  the  seas  and  an  equal  enjoj-ment  of  economic 

rights  with  all  other  civi- 
lized nations. 

"The  systematic  bru- 
tality and  inhumanity  of 
war-methods  in  France  and 
Belgium  as  practised  by 
the  French  and  British 
armies,  and  especially  by 
the  British,  resulted  in  the 
complete  destruction  un- 
der fire  of  all  the  factories, 
plants,  raw  materials,  fuel, 
railway-lines,  and  rolling 
stock  in  the  whole  stretch 
of  territory  where  was 
centered  the  theater  of 
war.  This  destruction  was 
more  than  probably  de- 
sired and  premeditated  by 
the  English. 

"Our  civil  and  military 
services  were  so  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  such  organ- 
ized destruction,  which 
they  were  unable  to  im- 
pede, that  they  felt  it  was 
their  duty  to  anticipate  it 
as  far  as  possible  by  trans- 
porting to  German  terri- 
tory practically  all  existing 
materials  in  the  countries  occupied  by  our  valorous  troops. 
By  the  same  foresight  we  were  able  to  sav^e  also  quantities  of 
raw  material  and  of  manufactiu-ed  goods.  These  stocks  remain 
at  the  entire  disposition  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers." 
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TURKISH   WOMEN'S   CRY  FOR   MERCY 

yt  LL  POLITICAL  AND  MORAL  PROGRESS  achieved 
/-\  by  Turkish  women  they  owe  to  the  women  of  England 
"*"  -^  and  France,  according  to  their  own  avowal.  This  is 
why  they  now  appeal  to  the  women  of  all  the  Allied  lands  to 
come  to  then-  aid  once  more  in  the  days  of  Turkej''s  peril.  We 
find  the  appeal  in  the  Constantinople  Wakit,  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  women  of  culture  and  high  social  position.  Turkey 
is  accused  of  crimes  that  have  shocked  the  civilized  world,  they 
say,  and  confess  that  these  crimes  have  been  committed.  But 
the  responsibility  for  these  crimes  must  be  fixt  in  accordance 
with  truth  and  justice.  England  and  France,  "whom  we  love 
and  to  whom  we  are  eternally  bound  by  covenant,"  were  the 
victims  of  these  outrages,  the  Turkish  women  say.  as  they  disa- 
vow from  the  depths  of  their  being  any  share  of  guilt.  The 
crimes  were  committed  by  one  party  and  by  the  men  appointed 
by  that  party.     We  read  then: 

"Originally  a  small  state  in  Asia  Minor,  through  process  of 
war  we  established  one  of  the  world's  greatest  kingdoms,  and. 
as  the  years  passed,  gathered  under  the  egis  of  our  government 
more  than  fifty  millions  of  Christians.  We  were  always  ob- 
servant of  the  laws  of  war,  having  respect  to  the  life,  honor,  and 
property,  and  especially  to  the  religious  cult  of  the  Christians. 
Sometimes  through  fear  of  God  our  soldiers  on  meeting  a  relig- 
ious procession  of  Christians  in  Mussulman  cities  paused  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  some  even  joined  in  tlie  procession. 

"Women  and  mothers  that  you  are,  we  appeal  to  your  hearts 
that  throb  as  ours  with  mother  love.  In  tliis  terrible  war  we 
have  lost  more  than  two  n)ilHon  of  our  sons  and  as  many  more 
of  our  people  by  the  distresses  resultant  from  the  war.  Wo 
desire  to  preserve  their  memory  before  the  Lord  of  all  the 
world  in  the  esteem  of  men,  and  especially  in  the  r(>gard  of  the 
congress  of  great  nations  gathered  in  Paris.  We  beg  that  the 
Ottoman  Government  may  be  allowed  to  make  its  defense  before 
that  tribunal.  .  .  .  Can  a  whole  nation  be  condemned  without  a 
hearing?  .  .  .  We  know  that  you  also  have  lost  those  dear  to  you, 
and  we  share  your  grief.  Do  not  doubt  that  our  sorrow  for 
your  afflictions  is  heartfelt  and  deep." 
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BRITISH    "FAILURE"    IN   EGYPT 

THINGS  HAVE  GONE  FROM  BAD  TO  WORSE  in 
Egypt  since  the  days  of  the  late  Earl  of  Cromer,  so  that 
now  in  Cairo  British  residents  are  in  terror  of  their  lives 
and  British  soldiers  are  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  This  in- 
dictment against  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  in  Egypt 
is'drawn  by  the  conservative  London  Morning  Post,  which  av(irs 
that  it  appli<^s  to  the  late  and  present  governments  in  Egypt. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  due  to  the  operation  of  radical  principles, 
remarks  this  critic  of  the  Lloyd  George  Government  caustically, 
it  is  impossible  t*o  say,  because  no  coherent  principle  can  be  traced 
in  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  "unless  it  be  pandering  to 
that  which  is  d(>scribed  in  the  Bible  as  equivalent  to  the  sin  of 
witchcraft."  The  culmination  of  the  administration's  in- 
efficiency is  the  beginning  of  a  revolt  which  this  London  daily 
believes  was  inspired  from  Germany  and  fomented  by  Turkish 
emissaries,  and  designed  to  be  spread  "throughout  the  Sudan, 
Syria,  and  Palestine.     The  Morning  Post  proceeds: 

"  In  Egypt  those  two  great  public  servants.  Earl  Kitchener 
and  the  Earl  of  Cromer,  gave  to  the  fellahs  a  prosperity 
and  a  security  they  had  never  known  before  in  all  their  history. 
Their  land  was  made  more  profitable  and  they  were  delivered 
from  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  usurer.  The 
British  occupation  stands  the  sole  bulwark  between  the  fellahs 
and  the  most  damnable  oppression.  Their  lot  is  far  from  easy 
even  now,  but  the  prosecution  of  the  Kitchener-Cromer  policy 
was  steadily  raising  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
Government  are  the  trustees  for  Egypt  as  for  India,  and  how  have 
they  discharged  their  trust?  It  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
hold  the  Government  to  strict  account  in  this  matter,  and  if  that 
duty  is  neglected  the  consequences  may  be  very  grave." 

Out  of  the  flood  of  information  and  opinion  coming  from 
Egypt,  the  London  Times  notes  that  all  evidence  agrees  that  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  weak  and  out  of  touch  with  the 
country.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  war-demands 
had  destroyed  the  efficiency  of  the  British  branch  of  the  Civil 
Service.  The  provinces  were  drained  of  British  officials,  and  their 
Egyptian  subordinates  gradually  entered  upon  "an  orgy  of  cor- 
ruption which  recalls  the  worst  days  of  Ismail,  but  was  neither 
recognized  nor  checked."  The  Egyptians  were  actuated  partly 
by  avarice  and  partly  by  a  malicious  desire  to  inflame  the  pop- 
ulace against  British  control,  and  The  Times  proceeds: 

"They  succeeded  only  too  well,  and  it  is  to  their  prolonged 


and  uncontrolled  machinations  that  we  owe  the  transformation 
of  the  fellahs  into  a  suspicious  and  virulently  hostile  peasantry. 
For  every  recruit  required  for  the  Labor  Corps  the  Egyptian 
officials  called  up  twenty  or  thirty  men,  generally  took  bakshish 
from  all  but  one,  and  sent  the  odd  man,  often  a  personal  (inemy, 
into  the  fif^ld.  They  commandeered  the  food  stocks  of  the 
peasantry  at  army  rates,  and  then  forced  tlicrri  to  l)uy  grain 
and  other  food  at  very  high  prices  from  profiteers  with  whom 
they  were  in  league.  The  colhtctions  for  charitable  and  other 
purposes  connected  with  the  war  were  used  to  extcjrt  big  sums 
from  the  ignorant  people,  very  little  of  which  ever  reached  Cairo. 
Invariably  the  Omdehs,  the  Mamours,  and  tlu^  Mudirs  declared 
that  they  were  acting  under  th(!  »'Xi)ress  orders  of  the  brutal 
British  Government.  Is  it  surprizing  llial  a  long  continuance  of 
these  practises,  while  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  sat  amid  its 
files  at  Cairo,  changed  a  docile  people  into  mobs  ripe  for  re- 
bellion? The  European  staff  in  llic  |)rovinces  should  havi;  been 
incireased  rather  than  dc^pletcd  during  this  very  anxious  time; 
but,  to  swell  the  number  of  military  and  quasi-military  posts, 
the  British  officials  were  clothed  in  military  uniforms,  and  the 
patient  work  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  thrown  to  the  winds. 
In  no  war-base  has  the  scandal  of  crowds  of  superfluous  military 
officers  been  worse  than  in  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  said  that  at  one 
time  there  were  119  generals  in  Cairo." 

The  causes  of  thednsing  in  Cairo  were  more  directly  revolu- 
tionary than  in  the  provinces,  according  to  The  Times,  and  one 
of  the  motives  is  believed  to  have  been  the  wish  to  impress  the 
Paris  Conference  and  President  Wilson.  This  London  daily 
points  out  that  the  revolutionary  consfurators  have  received  their 
answer  in  the  formal  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
British  Protectorate.  The  British  Foreign  Office  issues  the 
text  of  the  official  note  communicated  to  General  Allenby, 
Special  High  Commissioner  for  Egypt,  by  the  United  States 
representative  in  Cairo,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  been  directed  by  my 
Government  to  acquaint  you  with  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  British  Protectorate  over 
Egypt,  which  was  proclaimed  by  his  Majesty's  Government  on 
December  18,  1914. 

"In  according  this  recognition  the  President  must  of  neces- 
sity reserve  for  further  discussion  the  details  thereof,  along 
with  the  question  of  the  modification  of  any  rights  belonging 
to  the  United  States  which  may  be  entailed  by  this  decision. 

"In  this  connection  I  am  desired  to  say  that  the  President 
and  the  American  people  have  every  sympathy  with  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  Egyptian  people  for  a  further  measure 
of  self-government,  but  that  they  view  wdth  regret  any  effort 
to  obtain  the  realization  thereof  by  a  resort  to  violence." 


Copyi-iglited  l)y  the  International  Film  Service 


CHEERING  THE   STARS  AND  STRIPES  IN  A  NATIONALIST  DEMONSTRATION  IN  CAIRO. 

In  a  parade  of  J  Egyptian  Nationalists  a  rousing  demonstration  was  made  in  favor  of  the  United  States.     An  American  was  lifted  bodily  from 

his  automobile  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  Egyptians  as  the  crowd  thimdered  cheer  after  cheer  for  the  United  States   and  its  flag. 

Riots  ended  the  parade  and  much  blood  was  shed  in  the  conflict  of  the  British  troops  with  the  crowds. 


A  RIVER  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER 


THIS  ROMANTIC  NAME  is  bestov/ed  by  a  contributor 
to  The  Unversal  Engineer  (New  York,  April)  upon  the 
trunk-line  electric-power  sj'stem  proposed  by  Secretary 
franklin  K.  Lane  for  the  industrial  region  between  Boston  and 
Washington.  Among  new  conceptions  for  the  building  of  a 
greater  after-the-war  United  States,  none,  we  are  assured,  has 
evoked  more  wide-spread  interest  than  this.  Secretary  Lane'.s 
plan  has  three  parts — the  linking  of  existing  plants,  as  a  measure 
of  economy;  the  development  of  water-power  at  some  twenty 
neighboring  sites,  and  the  building  of  new  electric  plants  at  the 
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MAP  OF  THE  POAVER  TRUNK  LINE 

Which  would  collect  all  the  power  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  into  one  reservoir 
to  be  tapped  to  run  all  the  industry  of  the  section. 


mouths  of  coal-mines.  As  time  goes  on,  more  and  more  of  the 
total  output  of  the  mines  would  be  turned  into  electric  power 
at  these  plants.  All  the  electric  current  thus  generated  would 
be  turned  into  the  trunk  line,  forming  an  "electric  river" 
that  could  be  tapped  at  any  point  and  be  utilized  throughout  a 
great  and  important  industrial  re^gion.     We  read: 

"Two  chief  reasons  are  given  in  support  of  the  plan. 

"One  is  immediate,  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  power,  which 
under  the  heavier  demands  for  war-production  threatened  a 
crisis  in  the  period  before  the  armistice.  For  several  years  the 
demand  for  new  equipment  has  ranged  from  500,000  to  1,000,000 
horse-power  annually. 

"The  other  reason  is  that  in  order  to  meet  international  com- 
petition and  preserve  our  standards  of  living,  we  must  look  to  the 
cost  of  production  as  never  before. 

"In  cost,  power  is  a  cardinal  factor.  Every  new  horse-power 
created  is  equivalent  within  its  limits  to  the  addition  of  twenty 
human  beings.  Growth  in  this  is  a  measure  of  industrial  progress. 
The  total  horse-power  in  the  United  States  now  amounts  to 
one  and  one-half  horse-power  for  every  inhabitant.  By  increased 
coordination,  and  by  putting  to  use  power  now  going  to  waste, 
this  ratio  can  be  multiplied.  To  show  what  can  be  done,  the 
illustration  must  be  made  in  one  region,  which  stands  out  as  an 
industrial  whole,  and  so  the  North  Atlantic  Industrial  District, 
as  it  is  called,  has  been  selected.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the 
preliminary  investigation.  Secretary  Lane  has  asked  Congress 
for  an  appropriation  of  $200,000. 


"  In  this  district — of  which  New  York  is  the  center — embracing 
not  more  than  one-sixtieth  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
one-third  of  the  country's  electric  power  is  consumed.  One- 
twentieth  of  the  population  live  and  are  supported  here.  The 
boundary-lines  of  the  district  are  not  those  of  States,  but  are 
drawn  by  the  scope  of  special  industrial  activity. 

"The  abilitj'^  of  the  United  States  to  compete  in  the  world 
markets  of  the  future  is  measured  in  many  important  lines  bj- 
the  ability  of  this  district  to  compete.  More  than  half  of  the 
goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  are  produced  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut. Already  the  district  is  supplied  with  every  other 
facility  that  knits  an  industrial  area  into  a  compact 
whole.  It  is  bound  together  by  a  network  of  railroads 
and  telegraph-  and  telephone-lines.  Just  as  the  once 
scattered  railroads  were  joined  and  double-tracked 
along  their  main  thoroughfares,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
connect  the  electric-power  plants  and  double  their 
facilities  by  additions  from  new  sources.  The  idea  is 
to  create  a  river  of  power,  flowing  through  immense 
copper  wires  borne  one  hundred  feet  from  the  gi'ound 
on  double  rows  of  steel  towers,  which  will  feed  all  the 
lesser  streams  leading  to  factory  and  shop,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  and  supplying  the  motor  force  for  trans- 
portation. Under  such  a  system  it  is  expected  that 
the  cost  of  power  would  be  reduced  by  half  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  extensive  development  in  the  future, 
with  new  conveniences  and  comforts  in  the  homes. 

"The  Falls  of  the  Potomac  will  be  utilized.  Numer- 
ous others  of  less  importance  will  be  investigated. 
What  the  hydroelectric  power  available  from  the  de- 
velopment of  these  sites  would  be  is  not  known;  de- 
pendable estimates  are  not  available,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  advanced  for  a  systematic  investi- 
gation without  delay. 

"With  the  development  of  the  feasible  water-power, 
additional  power  would  have  to  come  from  coal.  The 
plan  is  to  build  such  new  plants  at  the  mines  them- 
selves. The  coal-fields  available  are  the  anthracite 
fields  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  bituminous 
fields  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  in  western 
Maryland.  The  anthracite  fields  are  three  hundred 
miles  from  Boston  and  one  hundred  from  New  York, 
indicating  the  distance  the  power  would  have  to  be 
carried  over  the  wire." 

Electric-power  plants  at  the  mines,  the  writer  tliinks,  might 
help  avert  the  difficulties  of  the  railroads.  Coal  is  the  largest 
item  of  freight  of  the  railroads,  and  5  per  cent,  is  used  as  fuel 
for  transportation.  Waste  is  estimated  as  high  as  20  per  cent. 
The  New  England  States  form  the  only  group  without  com- 
mercial coal,  tho  as  manufacturing  centers  they  use  5  per  cent, 
of  the  coal  in  the  United  States.  To  be  electrified  on  a  large 
scale,  the  railroads  must  have  adequate  and  cheap  power,  and 
no  way  is  seen  to  provide  this  except  by  electric  development 
at  the  mines.  New  enterprises  are  in  the  same  position.  Ho 
goes  on: 

"All  economy  points  to  the  large  electric-power  unit,  ^t  the 
present  the  small  unit  is  talcing  three  times  as  much  coal  to  pro- 
duce a  unit  of  electricity  as  the  large  generating  unit.  Similar 
saving,  tho  in  smaller  proportion,  would  be  expected  from  the 
linking  together  of  the  large  units.  At  present  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  New  York  City  and  the  New  England 
sj'stems,  none  between  New  York  and  Albanj%  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  or  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore.  In  this  district,  as  a  whole,  five  pounds 
are  required  for  each  kilowatt  hour.  The  best  plants  have  an 
average  of  two  pounds  of  coal,  and  the  small  and  least  efficient 
ten  pounds;  thus,  under  the  plan  proposed  the  amount  could, 
it  is  thought,  be  cut  to  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  coal  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

"Cost  of  power  as  related  to  the  product  \'aries  in  different 
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industries,  and  for  some  no  statistics  are  available.  In  the 
textile  industry,  where  the  cost  is  not  exceptional,  for  every 
$500  worth  of  product  turned  out  one  horse-power  is  required, 
which  costs  from  $20  to  $30,  indicating  a  power  cost  of  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  production.  In  the  iron-manufacturinjj; 
business  there  is  a  product  of  $300  for  each  horse-power  installed ; 
in  the  ])niitiiis  industry  the  proportion  is  one  horse-power  for 
every  $1,700  of  product. 

"Both  for  military  reasons  and  so  that  the  heavily  charged 
main  Avinw  would  avoid  crossing  the  centers  of  population,  the 
truuk  line  would  be  back  from  the  sea.  The  trunk  lino,  as 
tentatively  projected,  would  extend  from  Boston  to  near  Wor- 
C4?ster  and  Springfield,  across  the  Hudson  near  Poughkeepsie, 
southwest  to  eastern  Pennsylvania,  past  Lancaster,  and  to  near 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  The  rows  of  steel  towers,  each 
bearing  two  great  circuits,  would  be  5,000  feet  apart." 


FOR   BETTER   CONTROL   OF  EXPLOSIVES 

ryHERLOCK  HOLMES  himself  could  hardly  have  be- 
il  gun  a  pursuit  of  the  May  -  day  bomb  -  mailers  more 
methodically  than  our  American  detectives  did;  yet 
the  supremely  serious  question  is  not  "Who  mailed  the  bombs?" 
or  even  "Who  made  them?"  but  rather  "How  do  criminals  con- 
trive to  purchase  explosives?"  Experts  say  that  four-fifths  of 
the  world's  criminal  explosions  occur  in  America.  During  the 
war  we  have  had  an  Explosives  Regulation  Law,  designed  to 
keep  explosives  out  of  the  hands  of  alien  enemies  and  requiring 
every  person  using  explosives  to  take  out  a  license,  giving  under 
affidavits  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  desired.  This  law 
represented  a  long  step  forward.  Its  operation,  according  to  a 
report  by  Van  H.  Manning,  director  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  revealed  the  fact  that  in  peace  time  any  criminal  could 
obtain  explosives  for  any  purpose  with  very  few  questions  asked. 
But  the  law  ceases  to  be  effective  the  moment  peace  is  signed. 
If  such  outrages  as  the  May-day  bomb-mailing  are  possible, 
despite  the  law,  what  are  we  to  expect  when  even  this  restraint 
is  removed?  Mr.  Manning  hopes  to  prevent  its  removal.  He 
will  use  the  bomb  episode  as  an  argument  before  the  next  session 
of  Congress  for  continuing  as  a  peace  measure  the  war-time 
control  of  the  sale  of  explosives.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  States 
are  engaged  in  creating  new  and  more  effective  laws  governing 
the  use  of  explosives  and  in  strengthening  the  old  ones.  Mr. 
Manning  is  thus  quoted  in  a  recent  press  bulletin  of  his  Bureau: 

"From  the  interest  now  being  taken  in  explosives  throughout 
the  country,  and  especially  by  the  various  State  legislatures, 
I  expect  ^to  see  wide-sweeping  reforms  which  will  safeguard  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  better  than  ever  before.  That  the  country 
will  always  have  some  evil-minded  people  whose  bent  is  toward 
the  destruction  of  human  life  or  property  is  evident  from  the 
many  violations  of  the  law  dxu-ing  the  period  of  the  war.  One 
enemy  alien,  whose  purpose  was  the  destruction  of  a  fellow 
citizen,  and  who  was  fortunatelj'  caught  before  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  commit  his  crime,  had  in  his  possession  a  nefarious 
bomb  which  it  had  taken  him  two  months  to  make  because  of 
the  difficulty  under  the  Federal  law  of  obtaining  the  powder. 
Unable  to  buy  i)owder  as  formerly,  he  went  to  different  stores 
and  piu"chased  at  each  a  number  of  small-arms  cartridges,  cut 
them  open,  and  used  the  powder  in  them  to  make  the  bomb. 
This  miscreant  was  properly  punished.  This  one  of  many 
violations  of  the  law,  even  under  the  strictest  regulations  the 
country  ever  had,  shows  the  urgent  necessity  of  stronger  State 
laws  and  a  more  vigorov.3  enforcement  of  their  provisions, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  glad  to  see  the  renewed  interest  along  these 
lines  by  the  States. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  hope  that  the  States  will  make  more 
stringent  regulations  governing  powder-magazines,  their  location 
and  their  proper  construction.  In  our  investigations,  we  found 
thousands  of  instances  where  explosives  were  stored  in  the  most 
careless  manner,  subject  to  easy  theft,  and  located  in  magazines 
in  such  close  proximity  to  inhabited  buildings,  pubUc  highways, 
and  railroads  that  their  presence  was  a  constant  menace.  Quan- 
tities up  to  10,000  pounds  in  a  single  magazine  have  been  found 
in  the  heart  of  a  town,  which  condition,  had  an  explosion  oc- 
curred, would  have  resulted  in  inestimable  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  had  reported  to  its  officers 
more  than  8,000  powder-magazines  in  the  country,  the  owners 


of  wliifili  have  in  many  instances  availed  themselves  of  the  rerj- 
omin (nidations  of  the  bureau  for  better  lofsations  and  better 
and  safer  constru<!tion.  The  bureau  will  continue  to  give  its 
best  advice  on  matters  of  this  kind,  l)ut  this  will  be  a  voluntary 
service  and  will  have  nothing  in  f)articular  to  do  with  llio  Kx- 
l)losives  It«(gulation  Act,  which  ceasos  operation  with  |)(!a<!i!. 
From  what  has  already  been  accoini)lish(id,  I  expect  a  great  re- 
form in  the  i)ra(dise  governing  povvdcr-Tnagazinos,  and  con- 
sequently a  much  nearer  approach  o  safn  coiulitioiis  for  the 
peo|)le  of  the  (!Ountry. 

"As  far  as  the  niin«»rs  of  the  country  arn  c«>tic<  rued,  ;ind  in 
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them  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  possibly  its  greatest  interest,  the 
enforcement  of  this  act  has  brought  about  a  notable  reform  which 
I  earnestly  hope  will  be  carried  into  peace.  In  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  many  States  the  miners  in  the  past  have  not  only  had 
free  access  to  explosives,  but  have  made  it  a  common  practise  to 
carry  the  explosives  to  their  homes,  often  in  the  thickly  populated 
mining  towns.  This  was  especially  prevalent  in  the  winter- 
time, when  the  miners  took  the  explosives  home  for  the  purpose 
of  thawing  them.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  toind 
from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  of  explosives  in  a  single  miners' 
lodging-house,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  these  houses 
blown  up  with  all  the  occupants  slain. 

"  In  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Alabama  about  eighty  per  cent. 
of  this  pernicious  practise  has  been  done  away  with  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  coal  operators  in  issuing  and  sellmg  the  ex- 
plosives to  the  men  at  the  mine,  thereby  reducing  the  necessity 
of  carrying  this  danger  to  their  lodging-houses.  In  other  States, 
great  progress  is  being  made  in  this,  and  the  result  wiU  be  the 
saving  of  many  lives." 


INVENTORS  DISCOURAGED  IN  FRANCE— The  lot  of  the 

inventor  is  not  as  happy  a  one  in  France  as  it  is  in  this  country*. 
Prof.  Paul  Gaultier,  of  the  Sorbonne,  chides  his  own  country  for 
its  lack  of  appreciation  of  inventors,  in  Les  Annales,  from  which 
The  Journal  of  the  Patent  Office  Society  (Washington)  quotes 
this  paragraph: 

"France  is,  indeed,  not  a  paradise  for  inventors.  Not  that 
France  itself  does  not  invent;  it  invents  more  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  But  it  makes  no  use  of  its  own  inventions. 
It  does  not  use  them  because  of  the  stubbornness  of  the  people. 
In  order  that  an  invention  should  have  anj-  chance  of  being 
adopted  by  us,  it  must  come  back  to  us  from  abroad.  The  list 
would  be  a  long  one  of  all  the  discoveries  which,  born  in  France, 
came  back  to  us  after  a  long  detour.  We  only  begin  to  exploit 
an  invention  after  we  have  become  accustomed  to  it.  There  is 
no  inventor  of  consequence,  who  in  the  beginning  has  not  found 
everybody  at  home  combined  against  him.  That  there  should 
still  be  any  inventors  among  us  is  an  indication  of  how  powerful 
French  genius  must  be.     If  any  one  should  discover  a  way  of 
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changing  stones  into  gold,  no  one  would  even  consider  it.  Manu- 
facturers and  financiers  would  turn  down  the  proposition  and 
the  newspapers  would  ridicule  it.  And  if  the  inventor  should 
start  to  make  a  little  noise  about  it,  the  guardians  of  our  tradi- 
tions would  unite  in  condemning  him.  Repulsed  evorj-^vhere, 
scorned  and  baffled,  the  inventor  receives  only  injuries  and 
miserj-,  to  such  an  extent  are  new  things  tabu  among  us. 

"Just  think  of  it!     The  extent  to  which  some  new  thing  might 
derange  our  habits  and  established  customs." 


WHY  AVIATORS   FALL 

THE  PR0BLE:M  TO-DAY  in  aviation  is  not  how  to 
make  airplanes  fly,  but  how  to  keep  them  from  falling. 
Rogers  D.  Rusk,  meteorologist  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Corps,  A\ho  contributes  an  article  on  this  subject  to 
Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago,  Maj'),  quotes  one  of  our  airmen 
as  sajdng:  "Flying  is  perfectly  safe — that  is,  unless  you  happen 
to  fall."'     In  one  illustration,   which  wo  reproduce  from  Mr. 

Rusk's  article,  is  shown  a 
ship  which  buried  its  nose 
in  the  groimd,  and  from 
which  the  flier  barely  es- 
caped with  his  life.  The 
propeller  had  snapt  off  like 
a  toothpick,  and  the  plane 
went  into  a  downward 
spin,  from  which  the  pilot . 
was  unable  to  extricate 
himself  until  just  before 
he  struck.  If  he  had  had 
a  few  hundred  feet  more 
to  fall  the  accident  might 
have  been  avoided.  This 
is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  the  nearer 
the  earth  one  flies,  the  less 
chance  he  has  of  saving 
himself  in  case  of  accident. 
To  quote  Mr.  Rusk: 

"Contrary  to  common 
opinion,  airplanes  seldom 
fall  (except  in  battle)  from 
some  failure  in  the  mech- 
anism, such  as  a  wing 
coming  off  or  the  engine 
stopping.  With  the  Lib- 
erty motor,  and  other 
similar  high-powered  engines  of  to-day,  more  power  and  speed 
can  actually-  be  developed  than  the  airplane  can  stand,  due 
to  its  lightness  of  construction.  Speeds  of  100  to  150  miles 
an  hour  are  common,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  barring 
accidents,  an  airplane  never  falls  so  long  as  its  speed  is  main- 
tained. If  it  loses  speed,  or  if  the  engine  stops  entirely,  the 
airman  can  generally  glide  safely  to  the  ground.  The  slow 
Curtiss  plane,  with  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  per  hour,  can  land 
in  almost  any  field,  but  the  speedier  planes,  such  as  the  De  Havi- 
■  land,  which  is  twice  as  fast  as  the  Curtiss,  take  a  much  greater 
space  in  which  to  light.  Such  fields  are  now  being  located  along 
airplane  routes  all  over  the  country.  It  is  the  accident,  how- 
ever, which  the  i)ilot  fears  and  which  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  eUminate.  The  business  man  of  to-morrow  who  makes  a 
hurried  trip  from  New  York  to  Chicago  does  not  want  to  take 
a  very  big  chance  of  being  suddenly  and  unceremoniously  dropt 
in  some  farmer's  back  yard  along  the  way. 

"Army  investigations  have  shown  that  the.  majority  of 
accidents,  except  from  collisions  in  mid-air,  are  due  to  the  flier 
losing  control  of  his  plane,  or  to  irregularities  in  the  air  itself 
which  have  caused  the  accident,  or  which  have  caused  him  to 
,  lose  control.  It  comes  as  a  distinct  surprize  to  some  of  us  that 
instead  of  the  upper  air  being  in  a  uniform  state  of  rest  or  motion, 
it  is  reaUj-  in  a  constant  tiu-bulence,  which  is  anything  but 
uniform,  and  we  hoar  such  things  spoken  of  as  'bumps'  and 
'holes'  in  the  air,  eddies  and  whirls,  and  cascades  and  fountains. 
It  seems  that  just  as  a  motorist  may  run  off  the  road  into  a  ditch, 
the  airman  may  run  into  a  'hole'  in  the  air — more  so  as  tho  so- 


A   "  HOLE   IN  THE  AIR." 

Really  a  downward  current  which  pulls 
the  airman  toward  the  ground. 


called  hole  in  the  air  is  invisible.  It  is  such  irregularities  in 
the  atmosphere  as  th6se  that  the  Government  and  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  are  studjong  and  attempting  to  map 
every  day,  just  as  is  done  with  the  weather  at  the  earth's  surface. 

'"The  term  'hole'  in  the  air  is  very  misleading,  as  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  hole  in  the  air.  There  may  be  points 
of  greater  or  loss  density,  but  the  variation  is  usually  so  sUght 
as  to  be  negligible,  except  in  the  extreme  case  of  storms  such  as 
hiuricanos,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  partial  vacuum.  What  is 
commonlj^  called  a  hole  in  the  air  is  reallj'  a  downward  current 
of  air  which  causes  the  airman  to  drop  unexpectedly.  Such 
currents  are  frequently  found  near  or  o\'er  bodies  of  water,  or 
wooded  regions,  and  ma3'  extend  as  high,  at  times,  as  a  mile  in 
the  air.  Another  illustration  shows  a  plane  in  which  the  pilot 
landed  in  a  startling  and  embarrassing  manner,  a  short  way 
from  the  Mississippi  River.  While  fl\dng  near  the  ground  he 
felt  himself  suddenly  carried  down  by  an  air-ciurent,  and  he  was 
unable  to  recover  in  time  to  rise  again. 

"Bumps  in  the  air  are  just  the  opposite  of  holes,  and  are 
due  to  upward  currents  of  air  which  are  always  more  or  less 
noticeable  on  bright  sunny  days,  especially  in  summer,  due  to 

uneven    heating    of     the 

earth's  surface.  Such  cur- 
rents are  generally  foimd 
over  open  land,  plowed 
ground,  and  even  roads. 
It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  up-currents  may 
usually  be  detected  by  the 
big  billowy  cumulus  clouds 
that  form  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  a  rising  current, 
due  to  the  cooling  and  con- 
densation of  the  moisture 
in  the  air.  Every  such 
cloud  that  dots  the  sky  in 
warm  weather  indicates  a 
rising  current  of  air  and 
the  existence  of  a  bump. 
The  way  an  airplane  is 
tilted  by  such  a  bump  is 
also  shown.  When  this 
occurs,  the  pilot  must  right 
his  ship,  and  if  he  docs  this 
too  quickly  an  accident 
jnay  result. 

"Vertical  eddies,  and 
many  other  peculiar  phe- 
nomena, frequently  occiu" 
and  are  only  visible  through 
the  motions  of  the  clouds. 
They  may  be  detected, 
however,  by  the  use  of 
small  balloons  set  free  in 
the  air.     Of  course,  these 

currents  are  seldom  violent  except  in  the  case  of  storms.  If  such 
were  not  the  case,  flying  wovdd  be  next  to  impossible.  In  a 
thunder-storm  the  winds  rage  with  almost  unbelievable  \"iolence, 
and  the  unfortunate  airman  who  is  caught  in  one  is  whirled  and 
battered  in  aU  directions,  and  his  ship  is  frequently  torn  to 
pieces.  Only  a  few  survivors  of  such  experiences  have  returned 
to  tell  the  tale." 

PLANTS  STIMULATED  BY  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS  —  Some 
remarkable  experiments  recently  made  on  the  influence  of 
ultra-violet  ways  in  the  development  of  the  sugar-cane,  tho 
pineapple,  and  the  banana,  are  described  in  The  Lancet  (London). 
They  seem  to  show  that  if  the  atmosphere  did  not  largely  absorb 
these  rays  from  sunlight  the  production  of  vegetable  foodstuffs 
would  be  materially  increased.     We  read: 

"For  example,  three  lots  of  sugar-cane  were  planted,  the  first 
being  covered  with  colored  glass  to  exclude  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
sun's  ultra-violet  rays,  the  second  being  exposed  normally  to 
sunlight,  and  the  third  to  the  combined  action  of  sunlight  and 
of  the  ultra-violet  rays  from  a  mercury  vapor  lamp.  Beyond 
this  distinction  other  things  were  equal,  as,  for  example,  supplying 
the  plant  with  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer.  After 
several  months  the  second  lot  was  found  to  contain  as  much  as 
thirty  per  cent,  more  sugar  than  the  first,  and  the  third  lot  con- 
tained eight  per  cent,  more  sugar  than  the  second.  It  is  sug- 
gested that,  according  to  this  experiment,  the  time  taken  normally 


A  "BUMP  IN  THE  AIH." 

A  rising  current  caused  by  uneven  beat- 
ing of  the  earth's  surface. 
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for  the  dovelopnient  of  the  cano  to 
maturity,  wliich  is  as  a  rule  twenty 
months,  wouhl  bo  very  considerably 
reduced  if  only  an  economic  and  prac- 
tical source  ol  ultra-violet  rays  could 
be  found.  The  use  of  mercury  lami)s 
on  any  scale  is,  of  course,  impracti- 
cable, but  there  is  a  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing the  rays  perhaps  by  less  ex])en- 
sive  means.  Pineapples  submitted  to 
the  rays  for  forty  minutes  each  morn- 
ing developed  a  fruit  riper,  juicier, 
and  larger  than  that  exposed  to  sun- 
light only,  it  was  further  noticiMl 
that  banana-leaves  and  stalks  which 
had  been  cut  and  placed  in  water 
kept  their  original  freshness  even  after 
two  weeks  when  th-ey  had  been  ex- 
posed to  ultra-violet  rays,  whereas  the 
same  materials  untreated  faded  com- 
pletely after  six  or  seven  days.  This 
treatment  when  carefully  carried  out 
therefore  delays  the  deterioration  of 
the  fruit,  and  so  would  help  its  ex- 
port to  a  remote  destination  in  sound 

condition.  The  ultra-violet  rays,  of  course,  are  well  known  for 
their  germicidal  properties  and  have  been  used  as  a  means  of 
sterilizing  drinking  water  even  on  a  large  scale,  as  at  several 
towns  in  France." 


HOW  AN  "  AIR-HOLE  "  BKINGS  TUE  AlUMAN  TO  ORIEF 


FLESH-EATING  AND  FEROCITY 

How  DID  OUR  ANCESTORS  take  to  eating  flesh  food? 
Did  ono  of  them  suddenly  conclude  to  servo  up  one  of 
his  enemies  for  lunch  after  he  had  slain  him  in  combat? 
Or  did  he  take  to  eating  meat  from  physiologic  necessit3%  after  the 
stock  of  wild-vegetable  proteins  had  failed  him?  And  has  his 
meat  diet  improved  his  abilities  as  a  fighter?  Here,  apparently, 
vegetarians  and  flesh-eaters  do  not  agree.  The  war  just  ended 
has  certainly  demonstrated  that  there  is  still  in  man  much  of  the 
wild  beast.  Dr.  Harry  Campbell,  a  London  physician,  who  be- 
heves  both  in  fighting  and  in  flesh-eating,  seeks,  in  an  article  in 
The  Lancet  (London) ,  to  find  an  explanation  for  human  savagery 
and  ferocity  in  man's  acquired  carnivorous  habits.     He  says: 

"It  was  the  conditions  entailed  by  a  hunting  career  which 
brought  about  the  evolution  of  the  prehuman  ape  into  man. 
For,  observe  the  curious  situation — assuredly  one  of  the  most 
eventful  and  dramatic  in  the  whole  of  man's  evolution — when 
this  creature  took  to  hunting.  Here  was  a  being  lacking  the 
stereotyped  equipment  for  slaughter,  instinctive  and  anatomical, 
of  the  carnivora,  but  gifted  with  an  intelligence  surpassing  that 
of  any  other  creature,  and  endowed  with  prehensile  hands 
capable  of  giving  effect  to  that  intelligence. 

"The  fact  that  earnivorism  makes  for  ferocity  and  develops 
the  fighting  instinct  has  this  interest — that  man  is  himself 
carnivorous.  Indeed,  in  the 
matter  of  slaughter  he  leaves 
all  other  animals  far  behind. 
He  is  the  arch-slaughterer. 
Since  the  time  the  prehuman 
ape  took  to  hunting,  he  and 
his  human  descendants  have 
wrought  ruthless  havoc  among 
the  lower  animals,  and  at  the 
present  day  man  not  onl.y 
hunts  them,  but  breeds  them 
for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
stroying them,  chiefly  for  food, 
partly  for  amusement.  Many 
a  pereon  of  gentle  nature  would 
be  amazed  and  horrified  were 
he  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  to 
see  en  masse  the  hecatombs  of 
living  things  done  to  death  on 
his  behalf." 


The   editor  of   Good  Health 


DITCHED  ! 

Like  a  motor-car  by  a  roadside, 


(liattlo  Crook,  Mich.,  May)  com- 
mends what  he  calls  Dr.  Campbell's 
frank  admission  that  flesh-eating,  with 
the  slaughter-house  and  other  cruel- 
ties whi(!h  it  involves,  tends  to  foster 
and  nuiintain  in  man  the  brutal 
qualiti(!S  which  are  manifested  in  the 
barbarities  and  cruelties  of  war.  But 
ho  regards  the  doctor  as  wholly  at 
fault  in  thinking  that  flesh-oating  and 
hunting  were  es.sential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aggressive  spirit  in  man, 
or  oven  the  fighting  spirit,  for — 

"Man  did  not  have  to  leave  the 
forest  and  his  frugivorous  diet  and 
become  a  hunter  and  killer  of  animals 
in  order  to  develop  his  brain.  Primi- 
tive man  sought  tho  plain  not  to 
find  animals  —  there  wore  plenty  of 
animals  in  the  forest  —  but  to  find 
food,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  de- 
veloped the  art  of  agricultm-e  so  as  to  secure  to  himself  and  his 
family  a  certain  food-supply. 

"Man's  resort  to  the  use  of  flesh  food  was  doubtless  prompted 
by  his  instinctive  search  for  complete  proteins  when  the  nut- 
trees  (largely  nut-pines,  probably)  were  killed  off  by  change  of 
chmate  or  some  cataclysmic  event  which  destroyed  an  essential 
source  of  complete  protein  without  which  development  and  lif«j 
could  not  be  maintained. 

"Among  the  fiercest  fighters  of  the  forest  are  animals  which 
are  not  fiosh-eaters,  as,  for  example,  the  buffalo  of  our  Western 
plains  and  the  bison  of  India.  Dr.  Sanderson,  the  great 
olephant-hunter,  said  ho  would  far  rather  encounter  a  lion  than 
a  wounded  bison. 

*'  The  rhinoceros,  which  lives  on  tho  coarsest  herbage,  is  so 
fierce  a  fighter  that  the  lion  floes  before  him.  The  elephant, 
tho  timid,  is  no  coward,  and  often  gives  up  its  life  in  resisting 
captivity. 

"The  gorilla  has  long  been  known  as  the  fiercest  beast  of 
the  forest.  It  will  kill  a  hunter  by  a  blow  with  a  club,  and 
wiU  snap  his  gun-barrel  with  a  grip  of  its  hands,  but  it  wUl  not 
eat  him. 

"The  vegetarian  is  a  good  fighter,  but  he  does  not  torture. 
Cruelty' s  a  trait  peculiar  to  carnivorous  animals.  The  cat 
often  tortures  the  mouse  for  a  long  time  before  she  kills  and 
eats  it. 

"A  certain  species  of  wasp  paralyzes  a  fat  caterpillar  and 
shuts  it  up  in  a  cell  with  its  eggs,  to  be  devoured  by  its  young, 
piecemeal,  while  stiU  alive,  and  incapable  of  making  a  motion 
in  defense. 

"Certainly,  man  had  abundant  opportunity  to  develop  fighting 
qualities  in  defending  himself  against  his  enemies,  which  the  testi- 
mony of  the  rocks  shows  to  have  been  great  and  numerous 
enough  to  call  forth  his  highest  means  of  escape  and  protection. 

"  The  gorilla  uses  his  hands 
as  man  does.  He  has  learned 
to  fight  with  a  club  and  uses 
stones  as  missiles.  He  is  so 
skilful  in  the  use  of  these 
weapons  as  to  be  more  than 
a  match  for  a  man  armed  with 
the  same  weapons. 

"The  idea  that  man  had  to 
eat  his  enemy  after  killing 
him,  to  acquire  a  hankering 
for  fiesh  and  a  thirst  for  blood 
in  order  to  be  a  good  fighter, 
is  preposterous.  The  only 
mental  quality  man  has  ac- 
quired through  the  appetite 
for  flesh  is  the  disposition  to 
slay  in  cold  blood  and  not  in 
self-defense  or  the  heat  of 
rage,  to  take  life  n  erely  for 
pleasure,  for  sport — to  take 
delight  in  cruelty." 


: 
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D'ANNUNZIO   AT  HIS  "WORST  AND   BEST" 


D'ANNUKZIO'S  ORATORY  has  been  one  of  the  potent 
faotors  in  Italy's  war.  Indeed,  no  man  of  letters  in 
any  eonntrj'  has  played  so  spectacular  a  part.  When 
he  has  not  fought  or  pleaded  he  has  scattered  his  literary  pro- 
ductions over  enemy  cities  from  an  airplane,  believing  them 
more  effective  than  bombs.  ^ 
With  the  "war  ended,  there 
would  have  seemed  an  end  to 
his  opportunities;  but  the 
Fiume  episode  gives  him  one 
more  chance,  and  by  the  ac- 
count given  by  Walter  Duranty, 
in  the  New  York  Times,  he  has 
made  the  most  of  it.  At  least, 
he  so  inspired  Duranty  as  to 
give  a  chance  for  a  little  mas- 
terpiece of  special  reporting. 
"I*ride  of  race,  pride  of  sacri- 
fice, defiance  of  foreigners,  and, 
to  crown  all,  invocation  of  the 
heroic  dead"  —  this  is  Mr. 
Diu-anty's  summary  of  the 
d'Annunzio  oration  delivered 
in  the  Augusteum  in  Rome. 
The  speech,  we  are  told,  typi- 
fied "all  that  is  worst  and 
best  in  patriotism": 

"On  one  hand  were  selfish- 
ness, narrowness  of  view,  and 
bitter  intolerance  ;'on  the  other, 
passionate  love  of  countr3%  the 
spirit  of  devotion  and  burning, 
desperate  eagerness  to  be 
worthy  of  those  who  had  died 
for  these  ideals.  AH  this  was 
exprest  by  a  master  of  oratory, 
and  as  a  climax  there  was  the 
terrifying  sense  of  unseen  forces 
present— the  souls  of  men  who 
had  died  in  battle,  appealing  to 
the  living  that  their  deaths 
might  not  be  vain. 

"Imagine  that  you  are  sit- 
ting, one  of  crowded  thousands, 
in  a  great  amphitheater.  Every 
seat,  every  aisle,  every  point 
of  standing-room  is  occupied. 
There    are    women    in    deep 

mourning  and  women  bright  with  colors.  There  is  the  olive-drab 
of  soldiers  with  the  color-splash  of  honor  ribbons  on  their  left 
lireasts.  There  are  students'  organizations  with  their  blazing 
insignia,  and  everywhere,  too,  there  are  flags — the  tricolor  of 
Italy  and  the  city  standards  of  Trieste  and  Fiume  and  Zara 
and  Spalato,  with  their  brilliant  coats  of  arms. 

"Far  below  you  on  the  stage  is  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the 
uniform  of  a  soldier.  For  the  last  half  hour  he  has  been  speaking, 
and  3'ou  have  seen  the  crowd  around  you  thrill  in  harmony  with 
his  words.  Sometimes  their  faces  show  only  passionate  interest 
as  they  listen  to  the  story  of  Cavour's  first  steps  to  build  up  their 
national  unity.  Sometimes  their  eyes  flash  with  scorn  of  for- 
eigners and  foreign  financial  intrigues.  Then  there  comes  a  look 
of  profound,  anxious, .mystical  devotion  as  the  speaker  teUs  how 
their  friends  and  brothers  fought  and  died. 

"By  now  they  are  caught  in  the  spell  of  d'Annunzio's  magic. 
The  divine  fire  of  the  poet  melts  and  molds  them  as  he  wills. 
Suddenly  the  orator  pauses,  and  for  a  moment  there  is  no  breath 
drawn  in  the  whole  assembly.    Then,  with  a  note  of  conviction  that 


ITALY'S  FLAMING  ORATOR, 

D'Annunzio,  who.  speaking  lately  in  Rome,  evoked  a  "terrifying  sense 
of  unseen  forces  present — the  souLs  of  men  who  had  died  in  battle," 
says  a  correspondent.      Here  he  is  pictured  speaking  words  of  fare- 
well at  the  tomb  of  a  companion  in  arms. 


is  frightening  in  its  simplicity,  he  cries:  '  Do  you  not  hear?  Listen! 
Do  you  not  hear  the  tramp  of  an  army  on  the  march?  The  dead 
are  coming  more  swiftly  than  the  living!  And  all  along  their 
route  they  find  the  footprints  of  those  who  went  before  them.'" 

Hours  afterward  Mr.  Duranty  confest  that  he  was  still  shaken 

by  what    d'Annimzio's  words 
evoked.     But — 

"At  that  moment  there  was 
not  a  person  in  the  whole 
crowd  who  doubted  that  the 
dead  were  indeed  present 
among  us.  Whether  the  ex- 
istence of  those  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  veil  is  but  a  dream 
of  human  hope,  or  whether  it 
was  the  effect  of  autosuggestion 
of  the  mass,  I  can  not  sa^' ;  but, 
as  the  orator  paused  after  that 
last  appeal,  one  felt  an  appal- 
ling weight  of  pressm-e  from 
beyond.  It  seemed  in  the 
silence  that  one  could  hear  the 
distant  tread  of  Caesar's  march- 
ing legions. 

"For  full  J'  a  minute  there 
was  utter  silence.  The  faces 
about  me  were  drawn  and 
pallid,  yet  afire  as  with  re- 
ligious ecstasy.  The  figiu-e  on 
the  stage  stood  motionless, 
dark  eyes  blazing  in  the  chalk- 
white  face,  arms  upraised  as 
tho  to  smnmon  the  heroic 
ghosts  of  age-dead  warriors. 
There  was  aw^e  in  that  silence, 
and  fear,  yet  i^nth.  them  pride 
and  affection. 

"Then  the  tension  relaxed, 
and  a  storm  of  applause  burst, 
rising  here  and  there  to  a  cry 
to  those  who  had  fallen:  'To 
the  last  we  are  with  you! 
Where  you  lead  we  follow!' 

"It  is  said  that  in  the  most 
desperate  hour  at  Verdun  a 
wounded  Frenchman  called 
madly : '  Arise,  ye  dead  1 '  And 
by  his  appeal  galvanized  into 
supreme  resistance  his  wounded 
and  shattered  comrades.  Later 
the  message  spread  through 
the  French  Army,  and  the  Ger- 
man advance  was  stayed  at  the 
moment  when  it  seemed  victorious.  A  Uke  miracle  may  take 
place  in  Italy,  and  if  a  settlement  prove  impossible,  d'Annunzio's 
invocation  of  their  dead  may  steel  the  Italian  people  to  defiance. 
"To  my  astonishment  the  poet's  friends  maintain  that  his 
speech  wa^,  for  him,  restrained  and  moderate,  altho  once  or  twice 
he  uttered  words  that  might  be  regarded  as  provocative.  Any- 
how, whether  one  approves  or  not,  this  much  is  certain:  d'An- 
nunzio is  a  stupendous  force  of  oratorj'  to  i>lay  on  human  heart- 
strings and  fire  the  human  spirits  into  flame." 

News  reports  say  that  d'Annunzio  was  taken  down  with 
fever  after  his  speech  in  the  Augusteum ;  but  the  cooling  distance 
from  Rome  does  not  give  Mr.  Duranty's  fervors  to  the  editorial 
writer  of  The  Times,  who  doubts  the  words  ha\nng  a  like  effect 
In  Carnegie  Hall: 

"We  would  not  deny  for  a  moment  that  d'Annunzio  is  a 
A'erbal  magician,  but  the  magic  was  first  in  the  hearts  of  th« 
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audionee.  Tliere  aro  places,  perhaps  even  in  Italy  itsolf,  whore 
d'Aimimzio  would  not  piake  that  speech,  or  where,  if  ho  did, 
his  magic  would  weave  no  spoil." 


SHALL  LITERATURE  GO  DRY  TOO? 

A  NEW  ANTHOLOGY  of  a  farewell  sort  seems  about  duo, 
/-\  made  up  of  the  prose  and  poetical  allusions  to  the 
-^  -^  strong  drink  we^are  about  to  forswear.  The  indirect 
prohibition  will  fall  upon  literary  allusions  to  drinking  as  well  as 
celebrations  of  wine,  even  if  a  direct  assault,  as  some  perhaps 
facetiously  aver,  is  not  made  by  the  "antis."  For  who  will 
dare  celebrate,  save  in  a  dirge,  that  which  is  prohibited;  and  who 
will  portray  the  indulgences  of  a  law-breaker  and  expect  to  en- 
list the  reader's  sympathy?  If  we  attempt  to  revise  and  ex- 
purgate existing  masterpieces  the  Adrian  Telegram  points  out 
that  we  shall  have  to  begin  with  Homer's  "Odyssey"  and  go  all 
down  the  line,  for  "wine  has  flavored  the  writings  of  every  author 
whose  works  are  read  to-day."  The  new  movement  is  humor- 
ously alleged  to  be  taking  "Noah  for  its  guide,  Ben  Jonson's 
'Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes'  as  its  motto,  and  a  tea- 
kettle for  its  vigneite."  Of  course  there  is  always  Shakespeare's 
"O  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to 
steal  away  their  brains!"  to  quote  on  the  other  side;  but  the 
approving  and  applauding  expressions  are  many  and  various: 

"Those  who  would  banish  the  ghost  of  alcohol  from  literature 
will  find  they  have  a  job  on  their  hands.  Starting  with  the 
'Odyssey,'  thej^  will  come  to  the  fourteenth  book  and  will  find  it 
written, 

And  wine  can  of  their  wits  the  wise  beguile. 
Make  the  sage  frolic  and  the  serious  sruUe. 

"Milton  had  a  few  ideas,  even  if  he  did  write  'Paradise  Lost.' 
In  'Comus'  he  sang  out: 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape, 
Cnished  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine. 

"Emerson,  the  authority  of  the  highbrows,  was  a  connoisseur 
of  good  wine,  for  he  demanded: 

Bring  me  wine,  but  wine  which  never  grew 

In  the  belly  of  the  grape. 

Or  grew  on  vine  whose  tap-roots,  reaching  through 

Under  Andes  to  the  Cape, 

Siiffered  no  savor  of  the  earth  to  escape. 

"Lord  Byron  must  have  had  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  bad 
days  to  come  when  in  'Don  Juan'  he  wrote: 

Few  things  surpass  old  wine;  and  they  may  preach 
Who  please,  the  more  because  they  preach  in  vain — 
Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter. 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

"And  again  Byron  agreed  that  'Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles, 
ale  in  barrels.' 

"Oliver  Goldsmith,  too,  appreciated  his  little  nip.  In  the 
first  act  of  'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  he  sings: 

Let  schoolmasters  puzzle  their  brain. 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning; 

Good  Uquor,  I  stoutly  maintain. 
Gives  genius  a  better  discerning. 

■"'And  Sam  Johnson — good  oM  Sam! — do  you  remember? 
He  wrote  in  'Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,' 

Claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys;  port  for  men;  but  he  who  aspires  to  bo  a 
hero  must  drink  brandy. 

"George  Arnold  wrote  something  in  the  style  of  the  much- 
detested  free  verse,  but  read  this  and  decide  if  he  wrote  not  well : 

Here 

With  my  beer 

I  sit. 

While  golden  moments  flit: 

Alas  I 

They  pass 

Unheeded  by: 

And  as  they  fly, 

I, 

Being  dry, 


Sit,  Idly  sipping  here 
My  bo(!r. 

"Now  what  do  you  think  of  George? 

"'The  Peacock'  was  a  favorite  m(;eting-placo  of  Dickens  and 
his  fri(!n(Is  and  in  'The  Hoiiy-Tn.-e  Inn'  he  wrote  of  it,  'When  1 
got  up  to  'The  Peacock' — where  i  found  every  one  drinking 
hot  punch  in  .self-preservation.' 

"How  will  they  parai)hrase  that? 

"Horace  had  a  little  supi)ly  hidden  in  the  cellar  when  he  wrote 
'Virgil,'  and  while  he  wanted  to  be  sociable,  he  didn't  feel  that 
ho  could  pass  it  out  too  freely.     So  he  invited: 

If  you'd  dip  in  such  joys,  come — the  better,  the  quicker! 

But  remember  the  fe(^ — for  it  suits  not  my  ends 
To  U't  you  make  havoc,  scot  free,  with  my  li(|Uor, 

As  tlio  I  were  one  of  your  lieavy-pur.scd  friends. 

"In  many  of  the  works  of  Horace  are  there  to  be  found  warm 
praises  of  wine.  '  Whom  has  not  the  inspiring  bowl  made  eloquent"." 
he  asked,  and  again,  he  invited,  'Now  drown  care  in  wine.' 

"'Then  to  the  spicy  nut-l)rown  ale,'  was  Milton's  expectation 
in  ' L' Allegro, '  and  he  offered  solace  in  'Comus'  with  'One  sip 
of  this,'  which  he  promised,  'will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in 
delight,  beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.' 

"Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  to  Avhom  aro  accredited  some  of 
Shakespeare's  best  ideas,  were  thinking  of  the  dry  days  ahead 
when  they  sang: 

Drink  to-day,  and  drown  all  sorrow; 
You  shall  perhaps  not  do  it  to-morrow. 

"And  so  far  as  Shakespeare  himself  is  concerned,  you  can't 
go  three  pages  in  any  one  of  his  plays  without  running  into  a 
party.  The  Bard  of  Avon  never  allowed  one  of  his  characters 
to  retire  for  the  night  without  a  warming  nightcap. 

"He  didn't  agree  with  the  prohibitionists,  for  in  'Othello' 
he  advised, 

Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used; 
exclaim  no  more  against  it. 

In  "Richard  III"  the  hero  was  feeling  low  and  he  asked: 

Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine;  I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit,  nor  cheer  of 
mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. 

"'Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine,'  he  again  requests  in  'Julius 
Caesar.' 

"Shakespeare  liked  it,  but  he  wanted  to  die  a  dry  death,  for  in . 
'The  Tempest'  he  said: 

The  wills  above  be  done!  but  I  fain  would  die  a  dry  death. 

"That  last  is  a  bit  far-fetched,  but  it  is  what  is  coming  to  all 
of  us." 

N*ot  so  exalted  a  flight  is  taken  by  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal, . 
which  sets  about  gathering  up  "Drinking-Songs,"   and    thus 
commends  itself  to  The  Hotel  Monthly,  which  doubtless  thinks 
of  its  coming  songless  halls: 

"In  salvaging  the  estate  of  John  Barleycorn,  what  shall  we 
do  with  the  drinking-songs? 

"Wine  and  song — or  the  equivalent  of  wine  and  something 
which  the  operators  believed  to  be  song — have  gone  together 
for  at  least  five-and-twenty  centuries.  From  the  days  when 
Anacreon  celebrated  the  vintages  of  the  .^gean  Isles  to  the  days 
when  Alfred  Noyes  proclaimed 


While  earth  goes  round,  let  rum  go  round. 


and  sang  of 


Sea  roads  paved  with  pieces  of  eight,  that  lift  to  a  heaven  by  nmi  made 
mellow. 

the  connection  has  been  unbroken.     What  shall  be  done  with  the 
fruits  of  this  long  union? 

"There  are  drinking-songs  enough  to  fill  a  large  volume. 
Leaving  aside  ancient  history  and  foreign  languages,  consider 
a  few  known  to  every  one,  even  to  millions  of  persons  who  never 
touched  any  alcoholic  drink.  There  is  the  one  which  every 
college  glee  club  sings: 

For  it's  always  fair  weather 

When  good  fellows  get  together, 

With  a  stein  on  the  table,  and  good  song  ringing  clear. 

"There  is  the  classic  ditty  in  which  the  singers  declare: 

We  won't  go  home  till  morning! 


^I^ 
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to  the  tune  of  the  French  song,  'Malbrouek.'     Somewhat  less 
well  known  is 

Glorious!     Glorious  1  ,  One  keg  of  beer  for  the  four  of  us  I 

but  here  is  another  with  which  even  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
must  be  familiar: 

O  landlord,  fill  the  flowing  bowl 

UntU  it  doth  run  over  .  .  . 
For  to-night  we'U  merry,  merry  be. 
For  to-night  we'll  merry,  merry  be. 
For  to-night  we'll  merry,  merry  be, 

And  to-morrow  we'U  get  sober. 

"A  very  repetitious  ditty,  this,  but  repetition  is  characteris- 
tic of  driiaking-songs.  Shake- 
speare knew  that,  and  followed 
the  fashion  in  the  wine-song 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  lagb: 

Then  let  me  the  cannikin  clink, 

cUnk, 
Tlien  let  me  the  cannikin  clink ; 

A  soldier's  a  man, 

A  life's  but  a  span — 
Why,  then,  let  a  soldier  drink. 

"The  inference  is  that  after 
the  bottle  has  been  round  a  few 
times,  a  cheerful  noise  is  hkely 
to  get  more  notice  than  deep 
thought  or  feeling. 

"But  not  all  drinking-songs 
are  cheerful.  No  one  would 
give  such  a  description  of 

Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's 
chest — 
Yo  ho   ho   and    a  bottle  of 
rum. 
Drink  apd  the  devil  had  done 
for  the  rest, 
Yo  ho  ho  and  a  bottle  of 
rum! 

and  one  of  the  grimmest  bits 
of  minstrelsy  in  our  language 
is  'The  Revel': 

We  meet  'neath  the  soimding 
rafter. 
And   the   walls   around    are 
bare. 
They  echo  our  peals  of  laughter. 
It  seems  as  the  dead  are  there. 
Then   stand   by    yoiu-  glasses, 
steady. 
And  drink  to  yoxu*  comrades' 
eyes : 
A  health  to  the  dead  already! 
Hurrah  for  the  next  who  dies ! 


INDIAN  M0NUMENTS  SAVED  BY 
AMERICANS 


A 


AN  AMERICAN  WHO   HELPED  RULE   INDIA, 

And  incidentally  encouraged  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments. 
This  autographed  portrait  of  Lady  Curzon  was  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  George  W.  Smalley,  correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 


"Sung    by    a    male   chorus 
which  knows  its  work,  that  will  give  any  one  the  shivers.    But,  for 
the  most  part,  drinking-songs  are  merry,  not  to  say  boisterous, 
and  the  blacksmith  in  'Robin  Hood'  who  bids  his  companions 

Laugh,  lads,  and  quaff,  lads, 

is  true  to  type.  Perhaps  this  was  because  the  song-writers 
seldom  alluded  to  the  morning  after,  so  potently  pictured  by 
'Gene  Field.     The  quotation  is  from  memorj': 

Notably  fond  of  music,  I  dote  on  a  fonder  tone 

Than  ever  the  harp  has  uttered,  or  even  the  lute  has  known. 

When  I  wake  at  five  in  the  morning,  with  a  feeling  In  my  head 

Suggestive  of  mild  excesses  before  1  went  to  bed ; 

mien  a  small  but.  fierce  volcano  is  burning  me  up  inside, 

And  my  tlu-oal  and   tongue  are  furred  with  a  fur  that  seemeth  a 

btiffalo  hide, 
How  soothing  are  the  feeUngs  that  over  my  senses  fall 
At  the  clink  of  the  ice  in  the  pitcher  the  boy  brings  up  the  hall! 

"Ah,  well,  no  more  of  that.     The  whole  nation  has  sung: 

R-E-M-O-R-S-E, 

The  water-wagon  is  the  place  for  me, 

and  strapped  itself  on  that  conveyance  with  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  breweries  can  be  turned  into  cold-storage 
j>lants  or  manufactories  of  soft  drinks.  The  distilleries  can  make 
industrial  alcohol.     But  what  of  the  drinking-songs?" 


AlVIERICAX  WOMAN  is  given  credit  for  saA-ing  the 
ancient  monuments  of  India.  Lady  Curzon  was, 
before  her  marriage,  ]Mary  Leiter,  of  Chicago;  and  the 
American  adoration  of  everything  old  and  artistic,  working 
through  her,  infused  life  into  the  movement  for  conserving 
India's  priceless  heritage  in  the.se  things.  To  prove  the  con- 
tention, it  is  recalled  that  Lord  Curzon',  as  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  of  India,  reorganized  the  archeological  department  of 

India,  and  placed  it  under  Su- 
John  Marshall,  a  scholarly  En- 
glishman and  enthusiastic 
areheologist,  who  quickly  got 
together  competent  men, 
among  them  Professor  Spooner 
—  the  great  American  San- 
skritist.  As  a  consequence  dur- 
ing the  last  half-dozen  years, 
the  archeological  department 
has  done  most  praiseworthy 
work  in  excavating  ancient 
sites,  making  invaluable  finds 
that  shed  light  upon  obscure 
periods  of  Indian  historj%  and 
taking  measures  to  save  ancient 
buildings  from  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  vandalism  of 
man.  Among  the  latest  achieve- 
ments of  Sir  John  is  the  exca- 
vation of  Taxila,  the  capital  of 
the  dynasty  founded  by  the 
Greek  conquerors  of  India  in 
what  is  now  the  Punjab.  A 
most  interesting  account  of 
these  excavations,  based  upon 
Sir  John  Marshall's  publican 
tions,  appears  in  the  Sarasvaii 
(Allahabad),  which,  under  the 
able  editorship  of  P*undit  M. 
P.  Dvivedi,  is  an  excellent 
organ  published  in  the  Hindi 
tongue  —  the  direct  descen- 
dant of  Sanskrit — for  dissemi- 
nating useful  information  about 
literary,  archeological,  historic, 
and  other  movements.     We  learn  from  that  account: 

"Taxila,  at  Sireup,  was  built  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  who 
invaded  and  set  up  their  rule  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Northwest 
Provinces.  After  the  Greeks,  the  Parthians  and  a  tribe  called 
the  Kushans  estabhshed  their  kingdom  there.  This  city  con- 
tinued to  exist  until  the  time  of  the  Kushan  king  Kadphises  II. 
(a.d.  8.5-120),  when  it  began  to  deeaj'. 

"In  Sireup  coins  and  other  relics  of  Greeks,  Parthians,  and 
Kushans  are  found.  .  .  .  The  fu-st  building  that  one  sees  is  the 
ruined  palace.  This  palace  was  built  where  the  two  roads 
from  the  north  and  south  met.  It  is  .352  feet  long  and  230  feet 
broad.  In  it  there  are  the  remains  of  the  women's  apartments, 
the  bathroom,  the  King's  hall,  the  audience  chamber,  etc. 

"The  architecture  of  the  palace  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
ancient  palaces  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Asiatic  Greek  and  Parthian  Icings  had  constructed  it  on 
the  pattern  of  Mesopotamian  palaces." 

A  little  beyond  this  palace  the  remains  of  houses  all  built 
in  one  style  line  either  side  of  the  street,  with  narrow  passages 
at  the  end  of  everj'  second  or  third  house.  The  interior  economy 
of  these  buildings  is  most  interesting: 

"In  the  middle  of  the  houses  there  is  an  open  courtyard,  and 
around    this   there   are  rooms   and   apartments.     The   outside 
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SOME  NKO-GKEEK  STATUARY   FOUND   IN  TAXILA.  INDIA. 

Tbey  represent  invaders  who  set  up  their  rule  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Northwest  Provinces. 


rooms  of  these  houses  which  face  the  street  are  mostly  used  as 
shops.  One  thing  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
these  buildings:  there  is  no  doorway  leading  out  of  any  of  the 
rooms.  ...  It  is  supposed  that  all  these  rooms  and  apartments 
were  in  the  basement  of  the  buildings  and  people  used  to  go 
down  from  the  upper  rooms  by  means  of  a  ladder." 

One  of  the  buildings  excavated  is  the  Stupa,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Asoka,  who  made  Buddliism  the  state  religion  of 
India,  in  memory  of  his  son  Kunal,  of  whom  the  following  in- 
teresting legend  is  current:  *' 

"Kunal's  stepmother,  a  Tishyarakshita,  fell  in  love  with  him 
and  wished  to  lead  him  astray,  but  he  adhered  strictly  to  what 
he  knew  to  be  right  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 
Thereupon  the  queen  compelled  Asoka  to  have  him  sent  to  far- 
off  Taxila  as  the  Royal  representative.  After  some  days  the 
Queen  secretly  wrote  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  the  King 
to  his  ministers  at  Taxila,  ordering  that  Kunal's  eyes  be  put 
out,  and  secretly  affixt  the  King's  seal  to  it.  The  ministers, 
however,  refused  to  carry  out  the  King's  command.  But 
Kunal  himself  insisted  that  the  King's  order  should  be  executed, 
and  his  eyes  were  put  out.  Upon  becoming  blind,  he  took  his 
wife  with  him  and  went  to  Patna  as  a  mendicant.  There  Asoka 
recognized  him  by  his  voice.  The  King  on  hearing  the  whole 
matter  had  the  Queen  hanged.  Kunal  recovered  his  sight  at 
Budhgaya  (where  the  Buddha  attained  salvation)  through  the 
blessings  of  a  spiritual  healer  named  Ghosh." 


MORE  LITERARY  HOTELS— The  jokesmith  on  the  Houston 
Post  is  glad  that  Greensboro  chose  the  pen-name  in  place  of  the 
family  name  of  its  famous  literary  citizen  for  its  new  hotel, 
otherwise  it  might  have  had  "the  Porter  House."  Such  a 
beefy  suggestion  would  in  no  wise  commemorate  the  humorous 
writer  of  short  stories  whose  work  is  now  the  delight  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  We  republished  the  fact  of  Greens- 
boro's tribute  to  its  distinguished  son,  and  thereby  started  a 
newspaper  topic.  Further  light  on  "the  0.  Henry"  and  other 
literary  hotels  is  shed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Orttinger,  writing  from 
Greensboro  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

"A  short  time  ago  you  printed  an  article  under  the  heading 
of  'Naming  Hotels  for  Writers,'  which  was  copied  by  The 
LiTERARV  Digest  and  a  number  of  other  pubUcations.  The 
article  in  question  went  on  to  say:  'A  North  Carolina  hotel- 
builder,  weary  of  the  general  run  of  names,  has  boldly  called  his 
new  million-dollar  hotel  the  O.  Henry.'  This  is  the  birthplace 
of  WilUam  Sidney  Porter  and  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  and  the 
hotel  is  named  for  the  love  our  citizens  cherish  for  the  memory 
of  the  boy,  the  man,  and  the  greatest  short-story  writer  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

"In  naming  our  hotel  for  a  writer  we  did  not  initiate  a  new 
idea.  Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  Washington  Irving 
hotel  in  your  own  city,  the  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Hotel  Lanier  at  Macon,  Ga.,  all  of  which  were 
named  for  literary  geniuses." 


ZOLA  IN  THE  PEACE  TREATY 

ZOLA'S  MEGALOMANIA  would  perhaps  have  been 
appeased  if  he  could  have  lived  to  put  the  Peace  Treaty 
into  his  Rougon-Macquart  cycle.  The  intensive  study 
of  this  family,  which  was  designed  to  summarize  a  whole  period 
in  a  series  of  works  of  fiction,  now  finds  its  proper  completion 
in  a  demand  of  the  Peace  Treaty  for  the  return  of  certain 
papers  which  France,  to  the  mystification  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  now  sets  a  high  store  upon.  At  all  events  this  is 
tho  Tribune's  elucidation  of  one  clause  of  the  Treaty  which 
makes  a  pretty  little  historical  tale.     The  clause  reads: 

"The  German  Government  also  is  to  restore  to  the  French 
Government  certain  papers  taken  by  the  German  authori- 
ties in  1870,  belonging  to  Mr,  Rouher." 

Eugene  Rouher,  The  Tribune  explains,  was  the  Eugene  Rougon 
of  Zola's  novel,  and  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Napoleon  III. 
He  was  also  "one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1851,  by  which  the  Prince-President  became  Emperor."   Further : 

"A  species  of  Colonel  House,  Rouher  for  the  next  twenty 
years  was  the  only  confidant  of  the  crowned  adventurer  of  the 
Tuileries,  trusted  with  all  secrets.  But  Napoleon  lived  in  fear  of 
the  Paris  mob,  and,  if  his  fall  came,  did  not  want  ihis  private 
papers  to  be  seized.  So  they  were  intrusted  to  Rouher,  who 
stored  them  in  his  chateau  at  Cercay. 

"When  the  war  came  in  1870,  Uhlans  reached  the  chateau 
before  it  was  stript.  Packing-cases  were  found,  and  examina- 
tion showed  something  important  uncovered.  Off  went  the 
documents  to  Bismarck,  and  it  is  reputed  that  after  a  short 
session  with  them  the  old  fellow  came  out  smiling  and  whistling, 
almost  dancing.  Soon  after  the  London  Times  was  furnished 
with  copies  of  a  letter  written  by  Benedetti  concerning  a  project 
for  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  France  and  of  Luxemburg 
by  Prussia.  This  publication  closed  the  door  to  any  hope 
that  Great  Britain  would  go  to  the  assistance  of  France,  and  if 
Great  Britain  did  not,  Austria-Hungary  did  not  dare.  The 
Cercay  letters  had  much  to  do  with  the  t«rms  Bismarck  was 
able  to  impose. 

"But  in  other  respects  their  influence  was  greater.  For  a 
long  time  the  southern  German  states  were  unwilling  to  consent 
to  a  German  empire  in  which  Prussia  should  be  master.  Their 
rulers  intrigued  with  Napoleon  and  with  Austria-Hungary 
between  1866  and  1870.  The  Cercay  documents,  altho  never 
published,  were  supposed  to  include  evidence  that  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  rulers  of  the  southern  German  states  to  resist 
Bismarck's  arguments.  Mysterious  interviews  took  place,  and 
men  who  had  been  independent  became  subservient.  In  the 
then  State  of  German  popular  opinion  they  knew  Bismarck  could 
(Lri\'e  them  from  their  thrones.  At  Cercay  rather  than  at 
Versailles  the  German  Empire  was  born. 

"Why  France  wants  the  papers  now  does  not  appear.  She 
surely  has  no  interest  in  protecting  the  memory  of  Napoleon 
III.  or  the  repute  of  forgotten  German  kinglets.  Perhaps  tb;e 
return  is  to  insure  a  complete  presentation  when  the  documents 
are  published." 


NINETY-FIVE  PER  CENT.  EFFICIENCY  IN   THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


FOURTEEN  Y.  M.  C.  A.  SECRETARIES  were  MUed 
in  the  war  and  126  others  were  wounded.  These  facts 
should  speak  in  behalf  of  the  organization  that  has 
undergone  so  much  criticism,  pointing  to  one  thing  at  least — 
that  the  men  representing  the  Y.  !M.  C.  A.  at  the  front,  taken 
as  a  whole,  were  brave  and  unselfish.  This  is  the  view  of 
IVIr.  George  W.  Perkins,  who,  with  three 
others,  were  asked  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  War  Work  Council  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  go  to  Europe  in  December, 
1918,  and  "do  everything  possible  to  fur- 
ther its  efficiency."  Mr.  Perkins's  report, 
which  has  been  given  in  abstract  in  a 
good  many  papers  and  may  be  found  in 
fuU  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  May  7,  is 
doubtless  the  final  word  in  answer  to  the 
strictures  passed  upon  the  "  Y's  "  war-work. 
As  it  is  the  man  on  the  front  line  who  takes 
the  enemy's  shell,  so  it  is  the  man  doiug 
the  "Y's"  work  who  must  bear  the  sol- 
die/s'  strictures.  There  were  11,229  men 
sent  abroad  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  out 
of  the  number  some  failures  were  in- 
evitable. Mr.  Perkins  thinks  that  if  5  per 
cent,  failed,  their  work  "  would  have  put 
a  large  amount  of  criticism  in  circulation, 
and  the  work  of  the  95  per  cent,  who 
were  successful  would  be  forgotten  in  the 
publicity  given  to  the  5  per  cent."  Here 
are  a  few  things  to  ponder: 


"At  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  need 
for  men  was  so  great  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  time  to  put  them  through 
any  course  of  training  or  instruction  be- 
fore they  were  sent  to  Europe.  Later  on, 
preparatory  schools  were  established  and 
men  were  carefully  instructed  before  sail- 
ing. When  the  men  arrived  on  the  other 
side  they  were  scattered  far  and  wide  to 
the  many  hundreds  of  points  at  which 
American  soldiers  were  stationed.     Each 

man  had  to  operate  more  or  less  independently  in  a  foreign 
countrj',  under  conditions  that  were  unfamiliar  and  constantly 
changing,  with  the  result  that  some  failed  to  measure  up  to 
their  opportunities.  At  times  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  get 
suggestions,  instructions,  and  orders  to  various  secretaries,  as 
intercommunication  was  frequently  interrupted,  mails  greatly 
delayed,  and  telegrams  blocked.  It  will  b&  readily  seen  that 
difficulties,  many  of  which  were  insurmontable,  constantly  pre- 
sented themselves  and  greatly  hindered  the  formation  of  a  well- 
knit,  comprehensive  organization. 

"The  following  shows  the  care  with  which  workers  were 
selected  to  be  sent  to  the  other  side:  Committees  were  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  to  canvass  for  men  and 
women  workers.  The  system  was  something  like  this:  In 
Columbus,  Ohio,  for  instance,  there  would  be  a  committee.  It 
would  look  up  people.  Those  whom  it  selected  would  be  referred 
to  the  Ohio  headquarters  in  Cleveland.  If  they  passed  muster 
there,  they  were  referred  to  the  Central  Department  office  at 
Chicago.  Such  as  were  not  eliminated  there  were  sent  to  New 
York,  investigated  further,  and  selection  made.  This  same 
system  covered  all  of  the  country.  At  least  150,000  people  were 
■considered  by  these  various  district  committees.  Of  this  num- 
ber over  40,000  were  finally  sifted  out  and  seriously  considered 


sent  to  Europe.     In  April,  1919,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  in  Europe 
5,693  men  and  2,657  women,  making  a  total  of  8,350. 

"Much  has  been  said  about  the  inefficiency  of  some  of  these 
workers,  and,  without  doubt,  a  number  of  them  were  inefficient. 
In  any  form  of  organization  in  civilian  life,  whether  it  be  public 
schools,  chain  stores,  or  corporations,  if  90  per  cent,  of  those 
originally  employed  make  good,  the  result  is  regarded  as  highly 

satisfactory.  If  10  per  cent,  of  the  11,229 
people  operating  in  France  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  were  inefficient  it  would  mean  that 
there  were  1,122  men  and  women  who 
were  more  or  less  of  a  failure.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  anything  like  this  number  of 
people  were  unsuccessful." 
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MR.  PERKINS  IN  PARIS. 

Who  now  answers  all  the  criticisms  passed 

on  the  Y.  M  C.  A.  from  data  gathered  by 

hitn  and  others  on  the  Western  Front. 


in  New  York.     Of  this  number  11,229  were  finally  accepted  and 


One  of  the  principal  complaints  of  the 
dough-boy  has  been  the  high  cost  of  can- 
teen supplies.  This  has  been  explained 
before,  but  never  with  the  clearness  that 
Mr.  Perkins  now  gives  the  question: 

"On  August  20,  1917,  General  Pershing 
asked  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  army  canteens.  The 
difficulties  were  many.  It  was  extremely 
difficult  to  get  supplies  as  well  as  to  get 
men  who  were  accustomed  to  handling, 
distributing,  selling,  and  accounting  for 
such  supplies.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  war  was  at  its  height  that  it  cost  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  almost  as  much  to  get  an 
automobile  from  the  United  States  to 
France  as  the  automobile  itself  cost  in  the 
United  States.  The  same  was  true  of  can- 
teen supplies.  One  day  we  could  get  sup- 
plies sent  on  a  government  boat  without 
freight-charges.  The  next  day  the  only 
way  to  send  them  was  to  pay  almost  as 
much  in  freight  as  the  goods  cost.  It  wiU 
be  readily  seen  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  aver- 
age cost  price  at  which  to  sell  these  goods. 
Goods  shipped  by  the  Government  and 
goods  shipped  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  be- 
cause of  the  chaotic  conditions  that  ex- 
isted at  points  of  debarkation  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  were  occasionally  un- 
avoidably mixed  up  with  goods  sliipped  hy 
individuals  as  pure  contributions  to  be  given  awaj'  to  the  soldiers. 
"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  never  solicited  money  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  away  its  canteen  supplies.  If  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  given 
away  canteen  supplies  in  France  on  the  scale  of  its  sales,  it  would 
have  spent  in  this  activity  alone  at  least  as  much  money  as  its 
entire  expenditures  in  France  for  all  its  activities.  The  constant 
policy  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  to  sell  canteen  supplies  at  as 
nearly  cost  as  possible,  and  to  bend  every  efJort,  when  fighting 
was  in  progress,  to  furnish  men  at  the  front  with  supphes  free 
of  charge  where  it  was  at  all  possible  to  get  the  goods  to  them. 

"The  statement  has  frequently  been  made  that  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  charged  higher  prices  for  canteen  supplies  than  the  Army 
did.  This  was  true  at  a  certain  period  when  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation was  exceedingly  high  and  when  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  costs  accurately.  As  promptly  as  the  costs  could  be 
reduced  the  prices  were  reduced,  and  for  many  articles  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  charged  lower  prices  than  the  Quartermaster  did. 
The  latter  fact  is  additional  evidence  of  how  extremely  difficult 
it  was,  during  the  fighting  period,  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  articles 
so  as  to  fix  a  proper  price,  for  certainly  the  Quartermaster  did  not 
wish  to  make  money  on  sales  any  more  than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
did.  The  final  results  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  canteen  operations 
win  show  a  substantial  loss. 

(Continued  on  page  105) 
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THE   NATION   OF   "  BIBLERS  " 

THE  CZECHO-SLOVAKS  are  dubbed  "Biblers"  by 
the  Austrians  and  Italians.  The  term,  applied  doubtless 
without  reverence,  is  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  land 
of  John  Huss  as  expressive  of  the  basis  of  their  desire  for  freedom. 
The  Czech  Bible'  has  been  the  syrnboF  of  their  servitude  for 
centuries,  for  tho  it  is  older  than  the  English  Bible  it  has  been 
kept  from  them  alang  with  their  liberties  by  their  Austrian 
masters.  The  first  translation  was  made  in  1475,  nine  years  after 
Luther's  bible  was  published, 
and  nineteen  after  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  Vulgate.  It  is 
printed  in  Roman  and  Gothic 
characters;  but  the  latter  are 
favored  by  the  people.  A  duty 
will  be  laid  upon  the  American 
Bible  Society  to  be  ready  with 
these  Bibles  for  the  influx  of 
the  peoples  expected  here  when 
peace  is  made.  These  facts  are 
presented  in  The  Sunday-school 
Times  (Philadelphia)  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Morse,  who  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  struggles  of  these  peoples 
now  numbering  6,500,000  to 
read  the  Bible  in  their  own 
tongue  after  the  ban  put  upon 
it  by  Austria: 

"For  more  than  forty  years 
the  Czechs  managed,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  get  the  for- 
bidden Bible.  Then  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had 
places  where  they  could  obtain 
copies,  and  agents  to  bring  them 
in.  Unmistakably  there  was  a 
demand  for  them,  but  the  de- 
mand was  whispered,  as  every- 
thing in  the  Austrian  Empire  that 
had  to  do  with  the  Scriptures 
had  to  be  spoken  under  breath. 
After    a    while    the    circulation 

began  to  grow  a  little,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  in  1852,  the 
Austrian  Government  found  three  Bible  depots,  at  Vienna, 
Gans,  and  Budapest,  and  forthwith  seized  the  contents,  and 
transported  them,  under  escort  of  soldiers,  over  the  border. 

"But  trust  English  grit  when  the  circulation  of  the  Word 
of  God  is  in  question!  No  matter  if  Austria  did  not  want 
the  Bible  circulated  among  the  Czechs  and  her  other  folk:  the 
Society  would  not  stay  beaten.  They  played  the  game  of 
poUtics — Lord  Palmerston  and  Francis  Deak — and  in  1864  the 
Vienna  depot  was  opened  again,  and  has  remained  open  ever 
since,  notwithstanding  the  gravest  difficulties  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Roman  Catholics  could  impose.  Austria  remained 
in  the  firm  grasp  of  Rome.  There  was  no  country  in  Europe 
where  the  policy,  the  spirit,  and  the  enterprise  ©f  ultramonta- 
nism  had  a  freer  hand.  Colportage  was  restricted.  Bibles  were 
burned.  The  press  laws  were  most  stringent.  But  the  Czecho- 
slovaks are  managers,  and  they  managed  to  get  those  Bibles. 

"In  spite  of  opposition,  the  Scriptures  spread  through  the 
empire,  among  the  peoples  and  kindreds,  and  the  Czecho- 
slovaks were  but  one  of  forty  of  these.  Fifty-two  years  after, 
1864  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  claimed  by  death,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Bible  Society  put  forth  an  exultant 
note : 

"'The  Austrian  Government  has  made  overtures  to  us  in  a 
way  that  we  never  expected,  and  our  circulation  has  reached  a 
height  that  we  never  thought  probable.' 

"Did  the  Czecho-SIovaks  rejoice?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  This 
did  not  mean  anything  for  them.  It  was  'war-news.'  The 
Emperor  wanted  the  Society's  books  in  the  Army,  if  it  cared 
to  put  them  there;  but  it  did  not  relax  its  opposition  to  circu- 
lation in  Bohemia,  in  Bukowina,  Galicia,  and  other  sections, 
where  the  people  have  so  long  watched  for  and  wished  for  a 
free  Bible.     There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  form  an  idea  of  the 


"GIVE   YE  THEM  TO  EAT." 

The  hand  contains  ''The  Word  of  God";  the  quotation  at  the 
top  is  "  Bread  Enough  and  to  Spare,"  and  the  multitude  is  marked 
'Earth's  Christless  Millions." 

— Pace  in  The  Sunday-school  Times  (Philadelphia) . 


longing  for  the  Word  of  God  which  prevailed  up  to  tho  time, 
now  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  Czecho-SIovaks  became 
new  neighbors  of  ours.  They  loved  it,  wanted  it,  saw  tho 
soldiers  have  it,  and — were  prohibited  still  from  having  it  for 
themselves. 

"Actually  more  copies  of  Czech  Bibles  were  sold  or  other- 
who  circulated  outside  of  Bohemia  than  in  Bohemia  itself.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Government  was  heartily  opposed  to  having 
that  Czech  Bible  circulated,  and  took  extra  pains  to  show  it, 
altho  at  the  same  time  tho  War  Office  offered  to  make  it  possi- 
ble to  provide  books  in  the  prison-camps.  Where  tho  Czetjho- 
Slovaks  had  managed  to  get  hold  of  21,;i59  copies  in    1016, 

last  vear  they  got  only  9,858  for 
6,450,000  people. 

"But  now  that  they  are  real 
neighbors,  they  will  have  the 
ehancf*  of  their  life — the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  those  Bibles.  That 
is,  if  we  are  neighborful — as 
they  express  it.  And  let  us 
be  neighborful.  That  signifies 
'neighborly-plus.'  Already  tho 
big  British  Bible  Society  is  plan- 
ning to  satisfy  their  want,  and 
will  put  a  Czech  Bible  in  tho 
neighborful  hands  for  two  shil- 
lings and  a  Testajnent  and 
Psalms  for  sevenpenco. 

"But  this  does  not  let  us 
out!  We  may  expect  an  influx 
of  Czecho-Slovak  immigrants 
after  the  war  is  over.  Tho 
Bohemian  papers  in  the  United 
States  are  authority  for  this. 
It  will  be  for  us  to  welcome 
them  with  the  Bible,  which  they 
will  appreciate,  and  which,  like 
the  Italians,  they  will  be  sure 
to  send  or  take  home.  It  was 
not  so  long  ago — back  in  the 
sixties,  tho — when  it  was  said 
by  good  missionaries  that  they 
could  really  love  the  natives  of 
the  Gilbert  Islands  'as  them- 
selves,' according  to  Christ's 
neighborhood  law,  'if  they  only 
had  the  Bible.'  This  does  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, for  they  have  it,  and 
love  it,  and  are  'Biblers.'  So, 
being  true  neighbors,  it  is  up  to  us  to  show  ourselves  neighborly." 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  whose  independence  was  signed 
in  Paris  October  18,  1918,  announced  in  its  declaration  that 
"in  constant  endeavor  for  progress  it  will  guarantee  complete 
freedom  of  conscience,  religion,  and  science,  literature  and  art, 
speech,  the  press,  and  the  right  bf  assembly  and  petition.  Tho 
Church  shall  be  separated  from  the  state. 


THE  HOME-COMING  CHAPLAINS— Among  tho  "jobless" 
are  now  reckoned  the  war-chaplains  and  "Y  "-workers  who  are 
returning  to  an  "embarrassing  situation."  They  are  not  com- 
plaining loudly;  in  fact,  they  have  not  seemed  to  complain  at  all, 
and  The  Watchman-Examiner  (New  York)  assumes  responsibility 
for  calling  attention  to  their  plight.  They  gave  up  churches 
without  any  thought  of  the  length  of  the  war,  "left  their  loved 
ones,"  and  "gave  themselves  gladly  to  a  ministry  of  love." 
They  are  home  again  rather  earlier  than  they  expected,  and, 
while  not  nervous  or  worried,  are  nevertheless  "anxious  to  get 
back  into  the  harness."  The  Baptist  paper  asks  what  ought  to 
be  the  attitude  of  the  churches  toward  these  returning  ministers 
of  the  gospel? 

"Certainly  the  fact  that  they  are  out  of  the  pastorate  should 
not  count  against  them,  for  they  are  out  because  they  gave  them- 
selves to  a  more  unselfish  ministry.  Certainly  their  experience 
overseas  has  added  tremendouslj'  to  their  efficiency.     They  have 
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been  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in  which. they  have  learned 
a  thousand  things  not  to  be  learned  in  the  schools. :  These  men 
are  more  capable  than  they  ever  were  before  in  their  lives.  The 
churches  should  hear  these  men  gladly.  They  should  have 
favorable  consideration  for  our  vacant  pulpits. 

"The  difficultj'^  will  be  in  establishing  points  of  contact.  One 
of  these  men  called  on  us  the  other  day  and  urged  us  to  do  |ill 
in  our  power  to  help  him  to  a  settlement.  He  wanted  to  settle 
in  the  \"icinity  of  New  York,  but  he  could  not  afford  to  stay  in  a 
Xew  York  hotel  awaiting  a  chance  to  preach  in  some  vacant 
pulpit,  and  so  after  a  day  or  two  he  went  to  his  home  in  another 
State — that  is,  he  went  back  to  the  city  where  he  was  formerly 
pastor,  but  where  another  man  is  now  pastor.  Self-respecting 
men  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  finding  open  doors.  They  have 
no  disposition  to  push  themselves,  and  thej^  dislike  to  burden 
their  friends.  All  of  us  ought  to  help  these  men  to  establish 
points  of  contact,  not  alone  for  their  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
churches. 

"We  have  not  been  asked  to  write  anything  on  this  sub- 
ject. Perhaps  some  of  our  returning  ministers  will  resent  our 
poor  effort  to  create  a  favorable  sentiment  on  their  behalf. 
Perhaps  they  will  feel  like  telling  us  to  mind  our  own  business. 
Well,  it  is  a  part  of  our  business  to  help  the  best  ministers  and 
the  best  churches  to  get  together!  In  due  time  all  these  noble 
men  will  be  settled  as  pastors,  but  in  the  meantime  many 
flocks  will  be  ^^athout  shepherds  and  many  shepherds  without 
flocks.  Let  the  shepherds  and  the  flocks  get  together  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  to  this  end  let  all  of  us  lend  a  helping  hand." 


DROPPING  THE   OLD  AND   NEW 
TESTAMENT 

DROPPING  THINGS  [CONSIDERED  USELESS,  or 
out-worn,  or  irrelevant  in  church  -  service  appears  to  be 
something  of  a  mania.  The  .Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  may  decide  to  drop  the  [Old  Testament  readings  from  the 
regular  church  service  and  from  the  Sunday-schools.  A  single 
New  York  church,  the  Church ;  of !  the  Messiah,  seems  rather  to 
belie  its  name  when  it  votes  to  drop  aU  reference  to  Christ  and 
Christianity  in  its  statement  of  purpose.  The  Church  congress 
which  debated  the  former  .project  is  a  representative  body 
which  has  no  legislative  powers,  and  can  only  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Triennial  General  Convention.  The  plea  for 
the  omission  of  the  readings  put  forward  in  the  congress  was 
that  "the  chief  business  of  the  church  is  to  teach  the  gospel  of 
the  incarnation,"  and  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
accepts  the  view  that  "the  Hebrew  religion  was  not  the  only 
preparation  for  Christianity."  These  principles  are  assumed 
in-  the  preaching;  but,  so  says  the  report  of  the  argument  in 
The  Living  Church  (IMilwaukee) ,  "we  read  Old  Testament  les- 
sons which  teach  what  in  our  sermons  we  deny  or  ignore."  The 
plea  stated  by  the  Rev.  Wilbur  L.  CasweU  proceeds: 

"Of  com'se  the  preacher  needs  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  does  any  layman  who  wishes  to  make  a 
scholarly  and  thorough  study  of  Christianity,  but  have  we  time 
to  use  it  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  we  are  trying  to  impart 
the  Gospel  in  an  hour  or  less  each  week? 

"Only  Scripture  should  be  used  which  is  edifying  in  itself  or 
which  teaches  the  progress  of  God's  Revelation.  Preachers  ex- 
aggerate the  amount  of  Old  Testament  which  is  edifying,  because 
of  their  love  of  good  texts  and  dramatic  situations.  But  good 
texts  occur  in  contexts  which  are  often  unintelligible  or  un- 
christian, and  dramatic  situations  often  teach  what  we  must 
emphatically  deny. 

"Olid  Testament  lessons  which  are  morally  inadequate  can  not 
lead  hearers  to. the  Incarnate  God  unless  it  is  carefully  pointed 
out  that  they  do  not  in  themselves  teach  truth,  but  are  stages  in 
a  great  evolution. 

"And  are  all  the  stages  which  led  to  the  C£(.tholic  Faith  an 
integral  part  of  that  faith?  The  Nicene  Creed  has  as  many 
Greek  as  Hebrew  elements.  Must  the  believer  therefore  study  the 
development  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  shall  we  place  Plato  and 
Plotinus  in  the  Lectionary  so  that  the  people  may  understand 
the  Creed?  Why  lead  modern  people  to  Christ  around  a  Hebrew 
loop  of  several  thousand  years?  Is  it  not  absurd  to  leadthe 
Chinese  through  Hebrew  history?     Is  Christ  a  Hebrew  Christ, 


only  to  be  explained  to  us  through  the  religious  and  other 
habits  of  an  alien  civilization,  or  can  we  do  what  the  Church 
did  for  Hebrew  and  Greek,  translate  the  Gospel  in  terms  of 
the  people?" 

So  great  a  change  as  this  proposal  involves  "wiU  not  readily 
receive  the  approbation  of  the  Church,"  thinks  the  Boston 
Transcript,  which  goes  on  to  express  the  lay  view: 

"Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  a  plebiscite  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  or  any  other  Christian  Church  would  ever  indorse  the 
suggestion.  It  is  not  a  step  that  would  recommend  itself  either 
to  the  old,  through  whose  minds  and  souls  the  noble  images 
and  vastly  fundamental  religious  suggestion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment echo  like  a  perpetual  benediction;  to  the  young,  to  whose 
reverent  interest  its  thousand  beautiful  stories  strongly  appeal; 
or  to  those  who  love  the  Old  Testament  as  literature.  As  litera- 
ture, the  Old  Testament,  particularly  when  translated  into  any 
of  the  vivid  and  rugged  languages  of  the  North,  from  Russia  to 
the  Atlantic,  excels  all  other  books.  The  sonorous  language  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  indeed ,  is  absolutely  founded  on  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  loss  that  the  service  would  suffer  from  the 
omission  of  the  Psalter  would  be  irreparable. 

"The  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  admittedly 
better  literature,  whether  better  religion  or  not,  than  the  English 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  Absolutely  as  literature,  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  greatly  surpass  the  Christian 
writings  in  the  Greek  tongue  which  compose  the  New  Testament. 
To  a  large  extent  they  consist  of  poetry,  and  their  poetr}^  is  the 
highest  Uterary  expression  of  a  race  profoundly  gifted  in  this  art. 
Their  historical  portions  are  an  eloquent  epitome  of  the  choicest 
records  of  that  people,  extending  to  a  remote  antiquity,  while 
the  prophetic  portions  are  the  very  foundation  of  aU  the  ethical 
and  hortatory  language  known  to  the  modern  world.  The 
New  Testament,  transcendently  important  as  it  is  as  the  con- 
stituent document,  the  organic  law  of  the  Christian  faith,  con- 
sists of  no  such  garland  or  cycle  of  poems  and  histories  as  the 
Old  Testament.  Nor  would  the  New  Testament  be  quite  what 
it  is  without  the  Old  Testament  by  its  side,  not  only  between 
the  covers  of  the  book  but  in  the  service  and  use  of  the  churches. 
The  New  Testament  is  the  Old  Testament's  child;  it  has  been 
molded  in  its  shape  and  infused  with  its  spirit;  it  would  be  an 
orphan  without  it.  There  should  be  no  fear  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment will  be  'dropt'  anywhere." 

The  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
IMessiah,  avers  in  the  New  York  Tribune  that  the  step  his 
church  has  taken  in  lea"sdng  Christ  and  Christianity  out  of  its 
creed  will  put  it  abreast  of  the  times.     He  elaborates: 

"A  spirit  of  progress  is  awakening  in  all  religions,  altho  it 
has  not  yet  manifested  itself  in  most  churches.  We  believe  the 
day  of  denominationalism  is  gone.  I  myself  am  a  Christian, 
but  I  believe  the  best  in  Christianity  and  the  best  in  Judaism 
are  identical.  We  already  have  about  fifty  Jews  and  some 
Hindus  in  our  membership.  Chinese  will  be  welcome,  regardless 
of  their  faith.  You  will  notice  that  Christianity  is  not  men- 
tioned in  our  new  statement  of  purpose." 

Christianity  has  not  been  "abandoned,"  the  preacher  declares, 
but  the  church  has  withdrawn  from  "denominationalism  and 
sectarianism,"  and  proposes  to  "embrace  whatever  is  good  in  all 
religions."  As  a  statement  of  purpose  the  members  of  this  church 
have  signed  the  following: 

"This  church  is  an  institution  of  religion  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  humanity.  Seeking  truth  in  freedom,  it  strives  to 
apply  it  in  love  for  the  cultivation  of  the  character,  the  fostering 
of  fellowship,  in  work  and  worship,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
righteous  social  order  which  shall  bring  abundant  life  to  man. 

"Knowing  not  sect,  class,  nation,  or  race,  it  welcomes  each 
to  the  service  of  all." 

The  church's  new  "bond  of  union,"  which  is  to  be  signed  by 
members,  reads: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  accepting  the  stated  purpose  of  this 
church,  do  join  ourselves  together  that  we  may  help  one  another, 
may  multiply  the  power  of  each  through  mutual  fellowship,  and 
may  thereby  promote  most  effectively  the  cause  of  truth,  right- 
eousness and  love  in  the  world. 

"Persons  signing  the  above  bond  of  union  are  accepted  as 
members  of  the  church." 
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A  reputation  won  on  Quality 


Campbeirs  Pork  and  Beans  are  famous  because 
they  are  good.  They  represent  half  a  century's 
experience  in  the  making  of  food  products  of 
high  quality.  Selected  beans, — tender  and  easy  to 
digest.  Tomato  sauce  so  delicious  it  brings  you 
back  for  more.  Lean  bacon  pork  gives  its  rich 
flavor.  The  entire  family  likes  Campbell's  Pork 
and  Beans. 
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EDUCATION -IN  -  AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  High  School  use 
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Editorial  Note — These  "  Lessons  in  Patriotism  "  are  based  on  statements  by  authorities  of  the  races  here  discust. 
The  series  has  a  twojold  object:  First,  to  give  the  latest  information  and  opinion  on  foreign  races  being  assimilated  into  American 
thought  and  institutions;   secondly,  to  advise  Americans  on  their  responsibilities  toward  this  new  increment  of  American  citizenship. 

FINNS  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 


EARLY  ADVENT  OF  THE  FINNS  — There  are  between 
threo  hundred  and  four  hundred  thousand  Finns  in 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  earliest  immigrants 
and  some  of  the  later  were  born  in  northern  sections  of  Noi-way 
and  of  Sweden,  where  there  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  consider- 
able Finnish  population.  This  explains  why  the  first  Finns 
to  come  to  this  country  accompanied  a  settlers'  group  of  Swedes 
who  made  domicile  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Delaware, 
in  tlie  year  1G27.  The  second  party  of  Finns  adventured 
liither  in  1637,  and  the  third,  between  1642  and  1644.  All 
tlu^se  Finns  made  their  home  in  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and 
southern  New  York.  These  Finns  soon  became  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  no  less  a  personage  than  William  Perm  engaged 
with  them  in  real-estate  dealings.  He  bought  land  from  them 
and  has  left  written  testimony  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  home 
life,  their  large  families,  and  their  hard-working  habits.  The 
fact  that  in  nearly  all  Finnish  families  there  were  from  ten  to 
twenty  children  was  impressively  noted  by  William  Penu. 
They  quickly  merged  with  their  neighbors,  because  they  made  it 
their  business  to  learn  the  English  language  and  American  ways. 

WHY  THE  FINNS  EMIGRATED  —  The  first  Finns  came 
here  because  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Europe 
Sweden  ceased  to  be  a  great  European  Power.  As  other  nations, 
so  also  the  Swedes  sought  to  estabUsh  colonies  in  the  new  Land 
of  Promise  of  America.  They  encouraged  the  Finns  in  the  same 
aspiration,  knowing  that  the  Finns,  like  themselves,  were  hardy 
and  thrifty — the  real  material  for  pioneering.  What  is  more, 
tlio  Finns  in  Sweden  were  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  and 
environment  so  that  they  jumped  at  the  chance  to  try  theu- 
hick  in  America.  Between  1830  and  1850  another  tide  of 
Finns  was  drawn  toward  this  continent.  They  were  bound  for 
Alaska.  Alaska,  it  will  be  recalled,  then  belonged  to  Russia, 
which  empire  ceded  it  to  the  United  States  in  1867.  At  the 
period  above  mentioned  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Russian  Government,  was  a  Finn.  Knowing  the 
physical  fiber  and  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  he  urged  the 
Finns  to  settle  in  a  new  field  of  opportunity,  where  the  climate 
would  favor  them,  being  similar  to  that  of  their  homeland.  As 
fishermen,  hunters,  and  foresters  in  the  Sitka  district  the 
Finnish  immigrants  greatly  prospered.  Naturally,  a  number 
of  Finnish  ministers  accompanied  or  followed  them  to  Alaska. 
One,  the  late  Rev.  Uno  Cygnaeus,  later  became  famous  as  the 
founder  of  the  public-school  system  in  Finland,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Finnish  authorities,  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  United 
Slates.  These  informants  tell  us  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cygnaeus 
undoubtedly  imbibed  many  of  his  educational  ideas  in  the 
United  States,  through  which  he  traveled  extensively.  In  1849 
the  gold  rush  to  California  brought  a  host  of  Finns  to  that 
State — especially  seamen  and  othe  s  of  adventurous  disposition. 
Many  such  never  left  this  country,  so  that  their  descendants 
perpetuate  the  trail  of  the  Finnish  argonauts.  There  has  been 
a  normal  flow  of  Finnish  immigration  into  the  United  States 
since  the  years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War.  The 
impetus  to  this  emigration  of  Finns  was  due  to  a  failure  of  the 
crops  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  in  1867,  with  a  resul- 
tant famine  in  1868.  The  pinch  of  want  was  felt  first  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  and  later  in  Finland. 

NATURALIZATION  OF  THE  FINNS— EngUsh  is  especially 
;i  difficult  language;  for  the  Finns,  and  notably  among  those 
wlio  have  got  past  the  age  when  it  is  easy  to  master  a  foster- 
spcjech.  This  obstacle  impedes  many  Finns  on  their  way  to 
naturalization,  tho  they  greatly  desire  to  be  certified  as  well  as 
practical  Americans.  The  Finnish  language  is  so  radically 
different  from  English  that  many  of  the  older  people  discover 
their  most  efficient  teachers  of  English  in  their  children  who 
Jiave  learned  Fiiuiish  at  their  mother's  knee  unconsciously  and 
liiiv(!  a(!quired  English  at  school  and  among  their  playmates 
or  follow  workers  iu  tho  like  maimer  of  automatic  assimilation. 
Practically  all  the  children  of  Finns  here  are  reared  in  the  public 
schools,  and  they  grow  up  thoroughly  American  in  thought  and 
habit  of  mind.  As  to  religion,  we  are  told  that  the  great 
majority  of  Finns  "arc  of  the  ijutheran  persuasion,  while  a 
minority  will  ])e  found  distributed  among  other  denominations. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  three  branches  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  namely,  the  Suomi  Synod  Lutheran  Church,  which  has 
the  largest  number  of  adherents;  the  National  Lutheran  Church; 
and  the  Apostolic  Lutheran  Church.  The  chief  dift'erence 
between  the  first  and  second  in  the  above  order  is  in  ecclesiast ical 
government.  The  Apostolic  Lutheran  Church  differs  some- 
what in  doctrine  from  the  other  two. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  FINNS— To  a  certain  extent  the  Finns 
cohere  in  colonies.  The  largest  number  of  them  is  reported  in 
the  northern  part  of  Michigan,  in  Minnesota,  and  in  North 
and  South  Dakota,  in  which  States  they  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  As  growers  they  are  to  be  found  also  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Mainly  because  of  the  unsuitability 
of  a  warm  climate  to  their  constitution,  the  Finns  do  not  settle 
in  the  South.  In  industrial  lines  they  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  eastern  New  York,  and  New 
England.  In  eastern  New  York  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
10,000  Finns  are  employed  in  the  industrial  fields.  If  we  look 
for  them  in  cities  we  find  the  largest  number,  4,000,  in  Chicago 
and  2,000  in  Cleveland.  Most  of  our  Finnish  population  is 
located  inland,  and  of  it  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  is  engaged  in 
agriculture.  In  cities  they  are  artizans  and  workers  in  the 
laboring  trades,  while  there  are  many  who  qualify  highly  as 
servants.  In  the  mining  and  lumber  industry  there  are  many 
Finns  in  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Minnesota,  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  in  the  Middle  West  and  Far  West.  In  commercial 
or  mercantile  Lines  they  are  not  numerous,  tho  as  professional  or 
business  men  they  bulk  largely  in  strictly  Finnish  centers. 

HOW  THE  FINNS  GET  ALONG— W^hile  no  very  rich  Finns 
are  mentioned  by  Finnish  authorities  here,  we  are  assured  that 
in  general  Finnish  farmers  and  workers  thrive  and  prosper. 
They  hold  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  citizens,  we  are  told,  and 
they  have  an  alert  interest  in  politics.  There  are  no  persons 
of  Finnish  descent  in  Congress  now,  but  not  a  few  are  to  be 
encountered  in  the  State  legislatures  of  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
Wyoming,  and  Oregon.  Judged  political^,  we  are  ad^^sed,  the 
Finns  may  be  classified  as  most  American  voters.  They  aline 
themselves  with  one  or  another  of  the  political  parties  or  rank 
as  independents.  A  minority  affihates  with  the  Socialist 
party.  At  the  same  time,  we  learn  from  the  Finnish  Bureau 
of  Information  (New  York)  there  are  a  few  Bolshevik  Finns 
abroad  in  the  land  who  have  in  some  quarters  "  brought  bad 
repute  "  to  the  Finns.  They  are  small  in  number,  but  great  in 
clamor,  we  are  told.  It  must  always  be  remembered  what  a 
chasm  of  difference  lies  between  the  Socialists  and  the  Bol- 
sheviki  even  in  Russia,  where  a  Socialist  is  reported  to  lie  as 
poor  a  life-insurance  risk  as  a  Grand  Duke.  The  Finnish  Bureau 
of  Information  is  our  authority  for  saying  that  American  Finns 
and  Finns  at  home  in  the  vast  majority'  utterlj'  abhor  the 
doctrines  and  practises  of  Bolshevism. 

FINNS  AS  PROHIBITION  PIONEERS  —  By  a  vote  of  tho 
people  as  long  ago  as  1905,  Finland  voted  itself  "  dry,"  but  the 
Czar,  ruler  of  Finland  as  a  dependenej',  which  it  is  no  longer, 
refused  to  sanction  this  expression  of  the  franchise.  The  Finns 
know  as  "temperance"  what  we  call  prohibition,  and  certain 
of  their  organizations  in  Finland  and  in  this  country  have  been 
fighting  for  "  the  cause  "  during  thirty-five  years.  The  pro- 
hibition crusade,  we  are  told,  has  never  had  "  official  connection  " 
with  church  bodies  of  the  Finns  in  this  country.  Wh(T(>\er 
there  are  Finns  there  are  the  so-called  Temperance  Societies, 
and  the  supreme  organization  to  which  most  local  societies 
belong  is  the  National  Temperance  League.  There  are  also 
independent  temperance  associations.  Among  other  Finnish 
organizations  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Lincoln  Loyalty 
League,  the  object  of  which  is  to  inculcate  among  the  Finns 
education  in  tho  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  This  society 
is  in  its  early  stages,  but  it  is  national  in  scope  and  effort  and. 
we  are  told,  is  "  growing  fast."  Helpful  toward  its  aims  is 
the  Finnish  press  in  the  United  States,  represented  by  five  dailies 
and  about  twenty  weekly  and  montlUy  publications.  Thert> 
is  always  home  n»>ws  or  articles  of  inter<;st  iu  the  homeland  in 
these  publications,  but  the  l>urdeu  of  their  record,  we  are  told, 
is  general  news  of  the  world. 
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ttendez,  '^tonsieur  (Commander  !      "  But  I  said  Ad- 


Which  design  do  you  choose^  z^dam  or 
T^airician?  " 

"Oh  !  I  don't  care.  The  great  thing  is  to 
have  CoMMUNri'\'  in  the  house  ...  I 
choose  Adam. " 


"  Barbarian  !  " 

"Well,  then,  I'atrician  ?  " 

'■''l.'anda/ !  zJ^fv  hcarf s  set  on  "ytdaml  " 

AT    YOUR    SERVICE   for  FIFTY    YEARS 

Oneida   Communitv,   J^JD.,  Oneida,  J^.  T. 


"  Yes^  I  know,  but  you  said  it  in  the  wrong 
tone  !" 

"  Oh  !  Then  it's  a  matter  of  inflection  .?  " 

"  Of  course!  'Buying  anv  Commv^ty pat- 
tern is  like  taking  a  wife.  If  you  dun  t 
simp!x  adore  it—" 

"Well.?" 

'■^Somebody  ought  to  forbid  l/ie  Banns !" 
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OUR  duty  to  the  soldiers  returning 
from  France  and  their  duty  to 
■'carry  on "  as  civilians  the  life  of  patriotism 
and  discipUne  learned  so  iutensivelj^  in  the 
ser\ice  are  two  ssbjeets  frequently  en- 
ciunlered  in  the  speeches  of  returning 
oflicers  and  in  poetical  tributes  addrest 
to  the  troops.  Robert  Underwood  John- 
son speaks  frankly  "To  the  Returning 
Brave,"  urging  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
vigilance  and  devotion  in  civic  life.  It  is  a 
warning  to  all  of  us  of  the  menace  of  Bol- 
shevism at  home.  The  poem  is  published 
liy  the  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
whose  national  headquarters  are  in  New 
York  (^ity. 

TO  THE  RETURNING   BRAVE 

By  Robert  Underwood  Johnso.v 

Victorious  knights  without  reproach  or  fear — 

As  close  as  man  is  ever  to  tlie  stars! — 
Our  welcome  met  you  on  the  ocean  drear 

In  loud,  free  winds  and  simsefs  golden  bars. 
Here,  at  our  bannered  gate 
Love,  honor,  laurels  wait. 
Tho  you  be  humble,  we  are  proud,  and,  in  your 
stead,  elate. 

Fame  shall  not  tire  to  tell,  no  sordid  stain 

Lies  on  your  purpose,  on -your  record  none. 
No  broken  word,  no  violated  fame. 

No  winning  one  would  wish  had  ne'er  been  won. 
You  were  our  message  sent 
To  the  torn  Continent; 
That  with  its  hope  and  faith  henceforth  our  faith 
and  hope  are  blent. 

■\'ou  of  our  new,  our  homespun  chivalry. 

Here  is  our  welcome— in  all  women's  eyes. 
The  envious  handclasp,  romping  children's  tjlee, 
Music,  and  color,  and  glad  tears  that  rise. 
Here  every  voice  of  Peace 
Shall  bruit  our  joy,  nor  cease 
To  vie  with  shotless  guns  to  shout  your  blameless 
victories. 

But,  tho  you  are  a  part  of  all  men's  pride. 

And  from  your  fortitude  new  nations  date. 
Oh.  lay  not  yet  your  sacred  steel  aside, 
But  save  it  for  the  still-imperiled  state. 
You  who  have  bound  a  girth 
Of  new  hope  around  the  Earth, 
Should  its  firm  bond  be  loosened  here,  what  were 
your  struggles  worth'.' 

A  redder  peril  dogs  the  path  of  war ; 

With  fire  and  poison  wanton  children  i)lay ; 
.^nd  fickle  crowds  toward  new  pretenders  pour 
Who  summon  demons  they  can  never  lay. 
Already  we  can  hear, 
Importunately  near. 
The  snarling  of  the  savage  crew,  half  fury  and 
half  Jeer. 

Then  hang  not  up  your  arms  till  you  have  taught 
The  ungrateful  guests  about  our  hearth  and 
board 
That  in  your  swift  encounter  has  been  wrought 
A  keener  edge  to  our  reluctant  sword. 
You  who  know  well  the  price 
Of  the  great  sacrifice 
Your  courage  saved   us  once:     pray    Heaven,    it 
need  not  save  us  twice. 

And  those  who  come  not  back,  who  mutely  lie 

By  Mame  or  Meu.se  or  tangled  Argonne  wood. 
Were  it  to  lose  the  gain  (let  them  reply!) 
Would  we  recall  their  spirits  if  we  could! 
Open  your  ranks  and  save 
Their  places  with  the  brave. 
That  Liberty  may  greet  you  all,  her  shields  of 
land  and  wave. 

A  war-song  of  Kipliniyesque  bruskness 
;ind  undeniable  fidelity  is  (contributed  to  tho 
Paris  (HI.)  linirnn  by  .1.  Mopps,  a  seveu- 
toen-year-old  membor  of  the  biOlh  United 


States  Infantry,  the  now  famous  33d  or 
Prau-ie  Division.  His  company,  we  are 
informed,  saw  thirtj^  consecutive  days  of 
service  in  the  front-line  trenches  just 
prior  to  the  armistice. 

NOW  THAT  IT'S  ALL  OVER 

By  J.  Mopps 

Did  >ou  ever  hike  miUions  of  miles, 

.Vnd  carry  a  ton  on  your  back, 
And  blister  yoiu*  heels  and  your  shoulders,  too. 

Where  the  straps  run  down  from  your  pack, 
In  the  ram  or  the  snow  or  the  mud,  perhaps. 

In  the  smothering  heat  or  the  cold'* 
If  you  have,  why  then  you're  a  buddy  of  oui's, 

.\nd  we  welcome  you  into  our  fold. 

Did  you  e\'er  eat  with  your  plate  ui  yoiu-  lap, 

With  yoiu*  cup  on  the  ground  at  yoiu'  side. 
While  cooties  and  bugs  of  species  luitold. 

Danced  fox-trots  over  your  hide? 
Did  you  ever  sleep  in  a  tent  so  small 

That  your  head  and  your  feet  played  tag? 
Tlien  shake,  old  man,  you're  a  pal  of  ours. 

For  you've  followed  the  same  old  flag. 

Did  you  ever  stand  in  a  front-Une  trench. 

With  Fritzie  a  few  feet  away. 
With  Jerries  and  Minnies  a-wliistling  around, 

And  gas  coming  over  all  day'' 
With  No  Man's  Land  a  sea  of  steel 

•Vnd  a  tempest  of  liursiing  shell'^ 
Then,  come  in,  old  man,  and  toast  yoiu  shins. 

For  we're  all  just  back  from  hell. 

The  myst(4-y  of  the  United  States  collier 
Cyclops,  whi(^h  vanished  from  the  fact*  of  the 
waters  of  the  globe  early  in  191S,  will 
apparently  nevt^r  be  solved.  Other  ships 
have  disappeared  and  were  never  heard  of 
again,  but  the  more  puzzling  feature  in 
the  case  of  the  Cyclops  is  that  all  trace  of 
her  was  lost  at  a  time  when  the  seven  seas 
were  being  poli(;ed  by  the  navies  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Thomas 
Hornsby  Ferril,  formerly  a  radio  officer  in 
the  United  States  Army,  recalls  the  dis- 
appearatutc  of  the  Cyclops  in  the  Denver 
Times  in  stanzas  entitled 

THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  CYCLOPS 

By  Thomas  Hornsby  Ferril 

She  slipt  past  hooded  harbor  lights. 
Past  muffled  buoy  and  lightless  quay. 

Past  silent  bars,  'neath  silent  stars. 
Out  to  the  silent  sea. 

And  no  man  saw  the  good  ship  sail. 
She  dropt  her  moorings  tmaware; 

The  only  word  her  captain  heard 
Was  the  voice  of  talking  air. 

Far  into  lurking  seas  she  went. 

The  danger-laden  months  passed  by. 

She  kept  her  way  and  every  day 
Her  name  flashed  through  the  sky. 

Till  hu.shed  one  day  her  distant  voice, 
.•\s  stUI  as  bays  where  shadows  sleep. 

.And  on  men's  lips  she  joined  the  ships 
That  sail  the  fantom  deep: 

Fair  galleys  lost  at  Salamis, 

.Armadas,  sliips  of  Trafalgar, 
Whose  ghostlike  (;rews  are  men  who  choose 

To  haiuit  a  sea  at  war. 

Perhaps  she  plies  through  arctic  wastes. 
On  some  dim  quest  with  Franklin's  men. 

Or  sees  a  new  Pacific's  blue, 
.\s  those  on  Darien.  ■ 


Tho  men  have  raised  a  blasted  Maine, 

.And  triremes  that  in  Nemi  lay. 
They  only  know  that  long  ago, 

— The  Cyclops  sailed  away. 

Visions  fill  the  mind  of  the  men  "over 
there,"  even  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  and 
in  The  Touchstone  (New  York)  Grace 
Hazard  Conkling  gives  us  a  picture  of  one 
American  soldier  dreaming  such  a  dream 
of  home. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  LAD 

By  Grace  Hazard  Conkling 

He  dreamt  of  a  gray  hillside  home 

Soft -colored  like  the  crumbled  loam 

In  lilted  fields  he  u.sed  to  plow; 

.And  memories  sweet  as  honeycomb 

Came  back  at  curious  moments,  then: 
The  Indian-pipes  in  Mary's  glen 
When  mountain-.! une  returns  again; 
Moccasin-flowers,  rose  and  tan. 
That  down  the  Clove  at  sunrise  ran; 
Arbutus-coral  on  the  ledge. 
The  harebell  at  the  cliff's  clean  edge. 
And  mosses  marching  through  the  wood 
Dusk-footed  like  a  partridge-brood. 

All  the  still  tilings  he  used  to  know. 
The  silence  of  midsummer  trees, 

Tlie  noiseless  footsteps  of  first  snow. 
He  Uked  to  tliink  of  these. 

The  guns  roared  on.  but  he  was  back 

In  the  blueberry  pasture:   black 

With  sun  and  sweetness  and  not  blue 

T'he  fruit,  he  gathers!     Tho  he  lacked 

Tlie  words  to  say  as  much  to  you. 
The  lad  was  fighting  for  a  dream 
With  high  hills  in  it,  and  a  stream 
Reflecting  silver  poplar-trees 
And  willows:   but  far  more  than  these 
He  wanted  earth  hushed  a  little  while 
Till  mothers  learned  again  to  smil^^ 
.And  fathers  found  new  tales  to  tell 
.At  twilight  as  when  all  was  well! 
Lovers  no  duty  kept  apart. 
And  laughter  from  a  people's  heart. 
Untroubled  bells  along  the  wind. 
And  highways  safe  and  the  soa  kind. 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  helped  him  fight, 
These,  for  liis  own  and  every  land! 

And  he  was  ready  day  or  night 
For  these  to  make  his  stand. 


Celtic  melancholy  is  authentically  ex- 
prest  in  stanzas  contribut(>d  to  Scribner's 
Mnguzine  by  (^hristine  Kerr  Davis. 

IN   KERRY 

By  Christine  Kerr  Davis 

The  primrose  path  winds  down  the  hill 
And  round  the  lough — in  Kerry! 
And  the  west  wind  harps  a  lyric 
That  is  older  than  the  sea. 
The  hawthorn  buds  are  breaking, 
.And  the  birds  are  making  merry 
In  every  tangled  hedgerow. 
And  in  every  whispering  tree. 

In  the  rainbow  husli  of  dawning 

A  missel-thrusli  will  call  nie, 

.And  me  not  there  to  answer. 

Or  to  follow  that  light  wing 

Through  woodland  and  through  water. 

Not  caring  what  befall  me, 

So  I  catch  a  lilting  cadence 

Like  the  .song  the  fairies  sing. 

And  the  shamrocks.  Oh,  the  shamrocks! 
The  soft,  sweet  rain  is  falling 
Like  a  silver  veil  aroimd  them. 
And  they're  laugliing  like  with  glee. 
.And  tho  heart  of  me  is  homesick 
For  the  old  sweet  ways  arc  calling. 
It's  spring,  it's  spring — in  Kerry! 
And  me  not  there  to  seel 
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Mrs.  Tied -To -Her -Work 
Does   a   Little  Thinking 

'■Thousands     of  **Why  is  it  my  work  is  never     ables  you  to  make  more 

-■-   women,  tired  of  old-     done — Mrs.  Bright  doesn't  stay     clothes  in  less  time;  an  elec- 

fashioned    housekeeping     cooped  up  in  the  house  all  day."  ^"C   i^°"    ^^^PS    you    save 


methods,  are  turning  to  the 
easiest  and  most  practical  solution  of  their 
problems — electricity,  the  power  that  waits 
in  every  light  socket,  instantly  ready  for  any 
kind  of  work. 

Are  you  applying  these  new  principles  to 
the  business  of  running  your  house?  You 
can  lengthen  the  life  of  your  rugs  with  a 
vacuum  cleaner ;  you  can  save  your  clothes 
with  an  electric  washing  machine,  and  save 
your  own  or  your  servant's  time  besides. 

A  portable  electric  sewing  machine  en- 


time  and  fuel ;  while  electric 
cooking  conserves  not  only  time  and  fuel  but 
food  values,  as  well.  The  electric  dishwasher 
solves  the  last  remaining  task  in  house- 
hold drudgery. 

All  of  these  labor  savers  can  be  had  with 
the  familiar  trademark , ' '  Western  Electric , " 
and  a  demonstration  will  convince  you  of 
their  uniform  worth.  If  your  electric  com- 
pany or  dealer  cannot  show  you  any  or  all 
of  these  devices,  write  for  booklet  No.  62 -D, 
"To  Lighten  the  Labor  of  the  Home,"  and 
the  name  of  our  agent  nearest  you. 


New  York 


Atlanta 


WESTERN     ELECTRIC     COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
Cleveland  Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Dallas  Minneapolis  San  Francisco 

Houses  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Seattle 


Sew  by  eleclricily 


Electric  cleaning 
saves  rugs 


Clothes  washed  and  ironed  the  electric  Way 
lasf  longer.    Save  your  time  and  steps 


Cook 
bv  electricity 


Electric  dishwashing 


^ 


Western  Etectric 
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j^w  Comiorts  in IfourPresentTfome 


Wliy  wait  until  you  Luild  a  new  house 
before  enjoying  tKe  use  of  new,  up-to- 
date  plumbing  fixtures?  New  plumbing 
helon^s  in  old  homes.  It  helps  make 
them    like   new — prolongs    their   useful- 


ness  and  increases  their  value.  Plumb- 
ing that  is  over  10  years  old  is  very  likely 
to  be  out  of  date.  There's  something  bet- 
ter to  be  had — not  better  in  basic  quality, 
but  in  style,  fittin|,s,  etc. 


2S^tai!dai^d''  Plumbing  Fixtures 


cannot  wear  out,  if  properly  treated,  but 
plumbing  styles  have  never  been  sta- 
tionary, and  the  desi3,ns  of  a  decade  a^o 
may  not  be  what  you  want  today. 

A  jSiOod  plumber  should  be  your  coun- 
selor on  household  sanitation.  With  his 
help  you  can  feel  sure  that  your  plumb- 
ing is  functioning  properly  all  the  time. 

Too  many  people  wait  until  trouble 
develops    before    calling     a     plumber. 


Why  not  send  for  one  before  trouble  is 
apparent?  Weakened  or  broken  joints 
caused  by  the  settling  of  the  house  will 
develop  unseen  leaks.  Rubber  washers 
deteriorate  in  time.  Waste  pipes  and 
traps  collect  sediment  and  should  be 
examined  from  time  to  time. 

Then  you  need  plumbing,  advice  if  you 
have  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  in 
mind.     Why    wait   until    your    fixtures 


are  obsolete  when,"  at  reasonable  cost, 
you  can  have  up-to-date,  sanitary  fix- 
tures with  the  complete  safety  that  ac- 
companies such  equipment? 

Write  to  us  for  a  copy  of  "  "Standard" 
Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home."  It 
^ives  complete  description  of  a  modern 
and  beautiful  line  of  fixtures  for  the 
bath  room;  also  kitchen  sinks,  laundry 
trays,  etc. 


Standard  cSat!itar^11>]^.Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Permanent   Exhibits    in    the    Following    Cities: 


NEW  YORK 35   W.   31»l 

NtW  YORK  (EXPORT  DEPT.) 50  BROAD 

BOSTON 186   DEVONSHIRi: 

PHILADELPHIA 12  11.  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN  BLDG. 

♦PITTSBURIiH 4  39-4  49    WATER 

PITTSBURGH 1  0 6  SIXTH 

•PITTSBURIiH,  E.    E 6373  PENN  AVE. 

♦CHICAGO 14-30    N.    PEORIA 

*8T.  LOUIS 810N.    SECONn 

•EAST  ST.   LOUIS 15   N.  COl  LINSVILLE 

•CLEVeiAND 4409    EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 033  WALNUT 


♦TOLEDO 31  1-321    ERIE 

•COLUMBUS 243-255  S.    THIRD 

» CANTON 1  106   2N0  ST.  N.   E. 

•rOUNGSTOWN 458    W.    FEDERAL 

♦WHEELING 3120-30  JACOB 

♦HUNTINGTON 2N0  AVE.  A   10TH  ST. 

♦ERIE ., 1  28  W.   TWELFTH 

♦ALTOONA 913    11TH 

MILWAUKEE 426    BROADWAY 

♦MILWAUKEE 31  1-313  FIFTH    ST. 

•LOUISVILLE 321-323  W.  MAIN 

•NASHVILLE .315  TENTH  AVE.   S, 


♦new  ORLEANS 846   BARONNE 

♦HOUSTON COR.  PRESTON  A  SMITH 

♦DALLAS.... 1200-1206  JACKSON 

•SAN  ANTONIO 2  12  LOSOYA 

•FORT  WORTH 828-830  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY 201    RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 149-55    BLUXOME 

*LOS  ANGELES 216-224  S.    CENTRAL 

DETROIT  OFFICE 4  14   HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE 1010  KARPEN   BLDG. 

•TORONTO,   CAN ;<9  E.    RICHMOND 

♦HAMILTON,  CAN 20  W.  JACKSON 


Service  at  '^S^Mdavd"  Branches  ^"  ti^e  cities  marked  f*)  arecanied        "^tattdatt^"  Fixtures  for  Factories  ^«"°''?;  efficiency  is  no  less  • 

•j^M.  T  •»,*,  u..    cv  *-»    —••■...  .»-^  complete    lines   of    Plumbing    and  '^  necessity    now    that    we    have 


Heatmfe  Supplies,  Farm  I-n^hlinJ,  and  Water  Supply  Systems,  Tools  and  Suppjies 
for  Mills.  Mines  and  Factories;  also  for  the  Water,  Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  industries. 
Write  or  call  on  nearest  branch. 


turned  to  the  industries  of  peace.     Sanitary   plumbinfe  conditions  increase  the  effi« 
ciency  of  every  man  and  woman  thus  employed.     Our  booklet  on  this  subject 
"Factory  Sanitation"     will  he  sent  to  manufacturers  on  request. 


PERSONAL   '    GLIMPSES 


MORE  WAR  THAN  NEWSPAPER  LUCK  FOR  THE  REGULARS 


I^OOK  nowspapcf  luck  li;>s  pursued  tlu'  soldiors  of  thoso  lie- 
tjular  Army  Divisions  which  U>d  the  Anicricfan  forces  inlo 
action,  suffered  the  jjreatest  number  of  casualties,  conquered  the 
most  tcTritory,  prisoners,  and  fjuns,  and  won;  finally  «*''it  to  watch 
the  Rhine  while  many  of  the  Guard  and  National  Army  units 
came  home.  The  newspapers,  more  interested  in  "home 
talent,"  haven't  given  the  regulars  their  share  of  (credit.  The 
various  State  divisions,  as  well  as  the  Rainbow  Division,  which 
si)ecialized  in  being  from  all  Staters,  have  inspired  the  scribes 
in  their  "home  towns"  to  superlatives  and  adjectives.  As  for 
the  regulars — "Nobody  loves  a  regular,"  writes  one  of  them, 
and  another  remarks:  "It's  the  old  story.  We're  not  heroes, 
madam;     we're    regulars."     It    has    been    suggested,    for    the 
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ARTILLERY  CAPTURED 
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benefit  of  some  regular  letter-writers  who  are  suffering  lest  all 
Ihe  laurels  may  have  been  given  out  before  they  get  back,  that 
most  divisions  are  "written  up"  on  the  occasion  of  their  return, 
wliich,  for  the  regulars,  is  not  yet.  In  the  meantime  The. 
Itidiiiu,  a  paper  publi.shed  by  the  Second  (Regular)  Division 
on  tlie  Rhine,  shows  by  a  series  of  charts  how  things  stand 
in  most  of  those  particulars  that  mean  hard  fighting.  The 
St^cond  Division  leads  Wn\  lists  in  nearly  every  case,  with  the 
P^'irst  Division,  also  a  Regular  Division,  a  close  second.  Cor- 
respondents of  the  First  Division  have  already  claimed  some  of 
the  honors  that,  according  to  the  Second  Division's  statisticians, 
belong  to  the  Second;  and  it  is  noticea>)l(!  that  the  tables,  re- 
produced herewith.,  do  not  credit  the  First  with  any  captunss  of 
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artillery  and  machine  guns.  Considering  the  First  Division's 
captures  of  territory  and  prisoners,  this  is  possiblj-  a  clerical 
slij).  The  charts,  according  to  The  Indian,  were  drawn  from 
official  figures. 

In  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Private  Lindsay 
MePliail,  a  First  Di\'ision  champion,  lays  claim  to  a  good  many 
of  llie.  records  which  the  tables  prepared  by  the  Second  Division 
experts  would  credit  to  the  Second.  Private  McPhail  speaks 
quite  sharply  about  the  Avell-known  ISIarines,  which  form  part 
of  the  Second,  and  exalts  the  dough-boys  of  the  9th  and  23d 
Infantry  at  their  expense.  The  Literary  Dkjest  comes  in 
for  criticism  as  a  champion  of  the  ^larines,  a  point  of  \-iew  that 
is  recommended  to  those  Marines  who  have  accused  us  of  hav- 
ing sold  our  soul  to  the  dough -bo  j's.  But  the  object  of  Private 
McPhail's  most  sweeping  attack  is  the  Rainbow  Division. 
"  Rainbows,  Somebodj'  Is  After  Your  Goat,"  is  the  heading 
which  the  Paris  Tribune  editor  puts  over  Private  ^McPhail's 
letter,  and  it  justifies  those  sentiments  as  follows: 

Actually  the  most  humorous  part  of  the  war  appears  in  the 
American  journals  from  day  to  day  in  the  form  of  thrilling 
accounts  of  the  war's  heroes.  It's  actually  hell  to  be  a  regular 
Army  man  any  more.  Take  the  poor  9th  and  23d  Infantry,  for 
instance.  All  they  ever  did  in  this  man's  war  Avas  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  manj'  battles  of  the  Second  Division,  and  read  later 
that  the  Marines  had  done  it  all.  Not  at  all  knocking  the 
Marines!  Wh\',  I  actualh^  know  that  they  captured  more 
prisoners  in  Paris,  while  on  M.  P.  dutj'  there  than  any  six  other 
divisions  in  France. 

And  the  National  Guard!  Bless  their  little  hearts.  With 
extreme  pleasure  did  we  real  soldiers  of  the  1st  Division,  read 
till"  home  papers  of  last  sumtner  to  see  if  we  were  being  men- 
tioned for  leading  the  A.  E.  F.  everywhere,  then  find  that  the 
entire  war  was  being  carried  on  (thank  God,  on  paper  only)  b3' 
tli(>  National  Guard.  You  remember  yourself  the  way  you  used 
to  fall  for  such  stuff  as:  "Rainbow  in  big  advance,  regulars  as- 
sisting!"— -or  "New  England  boys  responsible  for  crushing  Gei*- 
nian  defeat!"  Down  in  the  corner  on  page  79  we'd  discover,  a 
week  later,  that  we  hadn't  been  forgotten;  we'd  been  "assist- 
ing" again. 

The  Marine  Weekli/,  sometimes  incorrectly  called  The 
Liteh.\ry  Digest,  is  a  tjpical  seller  of  this  boosting  to  Marines, 
N.  G.,  and  N.  A.  Every  month  the  column  is  there  about  the 
inquiry  into  the  alarming  casuality  list  of  the  poor  drafted 
"Hicks"  of  the  3.^th  Division  in  the  Argonne.  Did  you  ever 
see  or  hear  of  an  investigation  of  the  First  Division's  casualties? 
Especiallj-  in  the  Argonne,  where  we  lost  9,374  soldiers.  (More 
than  the  35th  did  in  the  whole  war.  See  actual  figures.  Stars 
and  Stripes,  March  28.)  It's  the  old  story  again:  "We're 
not  heroes,  madame,  we're  regulars." 

To  get  down  to  actual  business,  the  funniest  line  of  bunk  I 
ever  have  read  appeared  in  the  Paris  edition  of  your  paper  last 


Friday,  the  4th,  where  the  much  "press-pumped"  Rainbow, 
42d,  Di\-ision  claims  the  top-notch  for  the  A.  E.  F.  fighting 
units  belongs  to  its  men. 

I  can't  deny  that  it's  a  record-breaking  gang.  They  broke 
quite  a  few  records  in  the  S.  A.  and  "Y"  huts  whUe  plajnng  the 
victrolas  behind  the  lines  when  our  division  was  waiting  for  them 
to  relieve  us,  especially"  in  the  Argonne  dri\e.  I  really  believe 
that  these  Rainbow  men  have  been  reading  this  bunk  of  their 
heroic  deeds  and  impossible  achievements  so  long,  on  paper, 
that  thej'  believe  it. 

To  get  down  to  actual  business,  in  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  the  Rainbow,  here's  the  dope  on  the  di\dsion  whose  record 
stands  so  far  aboA^e  all  the  rest  that  their  efforts  appear  just  a 
little  insignificant  beside  it: 

Which  division  was  fh-st  in  France,  first  in  any  trenches,  fired 
the  first  shot  into  Fritz,  captured  the  first  prisoners,  suffered 
first  casualties,  etc.?     The  First. 

Which  division  was  picked  by  Foch  as  the  one  division  of 
Americans  to  first  stem  the  tide  of  the  German  advance  in 
Picardy  last  April?  Which  division  held  this  busiest  part  of  the 
line  while  the  entire  front  was  giving  way  to  the  pushing  Germans, 
then  launched  America's  first  offensive  at  Cantigny,  the  first 
American  battle,  on  May  28-31,  1918?  Which  division  lost 
more  men  in  this  one  sector  than  the  Rainbow  lost  in  the  entire 
war?     The  First. 

Which  division  suffered  the  gi'eatest  casualties  of  the  war? 
Whicli  division  lost  over  9,000  men  in  the  Argonne  alone,  the 
greatest  casualties  of  any  American  division?     The  First. 

Which  division  captured  more  booty  than  any  other  division  in 
the  A.  E.  F.?     The  First. 

Which  di\ision  had,  as  major,  the  man  who  raided  the  Ger- 
man lines  every  night,  the  fighting  son  of  "Teddy"?  The 
First.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  now  Lieutenant-Colonel,  2Gth 
Infantry. 

Which  division  was  in  action  on  Armistice  day?  WTiich 
division  v/as  the  first  picked  for  the  Army  of  Occupation,  the 
first  to  cross  the  Rhine?     The  First. 

Which  division  will  be  last  home.  Heavy  on  it,  boA's,  the 
First. 

When  the  journaUsts,  the  people  back  home,  and  these  N.  G. 
men  take  their  eyes  off  the  many  newspaper  articles  which  make 
them  heroes  overnight,  and  get  down  to  actual  figures,  the 
figures  that  will  make  American  history,  they  ■will  see  that  the 
two  regular  army  divisions,  First  and  Second,  captured  more 
prisoners,  more  booty,  suffered  heavier  casualties  than  any 
five  divisions  of  N.  G.  or  N.  A.  Also  made  bj^  far  the  greatest 
advance  into  the  German  lines  against  the  strongest  opposition. 

Any  real  arguments  open?  Just  why  the  press  falls  for  such 
articles  as  the  one  recently  claiming  first  place  for  the  Rainbow 
men,  thereby  creating  an  uproar  throughout  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, 1  don't  know. 

From  one  who  enlisted  for  the  period  of  the  war,  now  in  the 
REGU|.AR  Army. 

Private  Lindsay  McPhail, 

3d  M.  G.  B'n  1st  Div. 
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Keep  Your  Teeth 
for  Life 

If  you  knew  how  many  thousands  of  men  and  women 
past  middle  age  wear  false  teeth,  you  perhaps  would  con- 
sider more  carefully  your  chances  for  keeping  your  normal 
teeth  for  life.  According  to  the  law  of  averages,  your 
chances  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  you  may  have  imagined 
them  to  be. 

"  Acid-Mouth" — a  s/y,  tasteless  condition — may  be  short- 
ening the  life  of  your  teeth  at  this  very  moment. 

If  the  dental  authorities  are  right  in  their  opinion,  you 
are  a  very  exceptional  person  if  you  are  free  from  an  un- 
favorable acid  condition  of  the  mouth.  In  fact,jyo«  are  1  in 
20.  For  19  in  every  20  are  said  to  have  "Acid-Mouth," 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  all  tooth  decay.  It 
works  gradually,  but  never  lets  up.  And,  if  left  unchecked, 
it  may  render  false  teeth  necessary  for  you  later  in  life. 

PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  is  a  dentifrice  that  effectively 
counteracts  unfavorable  mouth  acids.  It  helps  to  check 
the  condition,  and  it  whitens  and  polishes  the  teeth,  invig- 
orates the  gums,  increases  the  healthy  flow  of  saliva,  im- 
proves the  breath,  and  furthers  the  health  of  the  whole 
mouth. 

Combine  the  twice-a-day  use  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
with  twice-yearly  examinations  of  your  teeth  by  your 
dentist.  This  way  you  are  more  likely  to  keep  your  teeth 
for  life. 

Send  for  Free  Litmus  Test  Papers  and 
ten-day  trial  tube  of  Pebeeo 

Moisten  one  of  the  blue  Litmus  Test  Papers  on  your  tongue.  Re- 
move it,  and  if  it  turns  pink,  you  have  "Acid-Mouth."  If  it  remains  blue 
your  mouth  is  normal.  Another  test  with  a  second  Litmus  paper,after 
using  Pebeco,  will  show  you  how  Pebeco  tends  to  counteract  the 
condition. 

Pebeco  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
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Litmus 
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120  William  Street 
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HE  TOOK  CHANCES,  AND  MADE 


HALF  A  MILLION  DOLLARS 


A  CERTAIN  Italian-descended  steve- 
dore of  the  Gotham  water-fronts, 
Jimmy  Auditore  by  name,  carefully  aA'oided 
reading:  all  those  maxims  of  success  which 
make  much  of  prudence  and  saving  pennies, 
lie  had  heard  of  Steve  Brodie,  it  appears, 
anfl  learned  by  heart  the  Brodie  motto — 
"  I'll  take  a  chance."  He  approved  of  the 
Brodie  philosophy,  noting  that  the  tech- 
nique might  l)e  ai)i)hed  to  almost  any  line 
of  human  endeavor,  even  to  the  somewhat 
ein-umseribed  business  of  stevedoring. 
The  results  were  nothing' short  of  tremen- 
dous. Says  a  wTiter  in  the  Xew  York  Globe, 
who  adduces  the  career  of  Mr.  Auditore 
both  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale: 

A  few  years  ago  Auditore  was  changing 
jobs  so  often  he  used  to  ask  his  father  every 
morning  where  he  was  working,  and  if  he 
made  more  than  $15  in  a  week  he  laid  off 
the  next  week  to  recover  from  the  shock. 

Then  he  heard  of  the  career  of  Brodie — 
chance-taker. 

To-day  Auditore  is  field -marshal  of 
two  successful  firms,  has  a  cable  addi'ess, 
a  trade-mark,  a  membership  in  the  Mari- 
time Exchange,  a  wife  and  child,  a  private 
office,  an  ambition,  and  a  lot  of  money. 
And  the  man  who  gave  him  his  start  is 
working  for  him. 

Auditore  sometimes  is  erroneously  called 
the  "miUionaire  stevedore."  That's  all 
wrong.  He  wants  to  correct  that  im- 
pression. He's  not  a  millionaire.  He  has 
only  half  a  million.  But  within  two  years 
he  is  going  to  have  the  million,  he  saj's,  and 
then  his  objection  to  the  name  wiU  be 
withdrawn. 

Auditore  took  a  chance  to  get  his  start. 
He's  been  taking  them  over  since,  without 
stopping.  And  he's  only  twenty-nine 
years  old. 

Fiv-o  or  six  years  ago  he  was  at  various, 
times  a  messenger  boy,  a  grocery  clerk,  a 
saloonkeeper,  a  street-car  conductor,  and 
a  policeman.  Desi)ite  those  latter  two 
<;e,cupations,  he  failed  to  amass  a  fortune. 
Then  he  got  a  job  as  stevedore  at  $15  a 
week.  The  words  of  S.  Brodie  began 
ringing  in  his  ears. 

His  first  opportunity  to  take  a  chance 
came  when  men  were  sought  to  load  ships 
with  dynamite,  it  lias  been  fairly  well 
established  thai  if  one  slips  while  carrying- 
dynamite  one  has  to  be  picked  up  witla  a 
blotter.  But  .lames  took  a  chance.  As 
they  say  on  Rivinglon  Street,  he  made 
'  heavy  wages." 

Then  for  several  months  he  spent  his 
lunch  hour  everj  day  in  New  York  trying 
t(j  find  some  one  who  would  give  him  a 
(•ontra(^t  to  load  a  ship.  Finally,  through 
.1.  V.  Dicks,  a  steamship  agent,  he  got  a 
<-ontract.  He  started  to  work  ou  it. 
lie  didn't  have  enough  m<mey  to  meet  his 
jjay-roll,  so  in  regular  Brodie  style  he  went 
Ui  Dicks — imagine  it!  and  borrowed 
7/ioney  to  meet  the  i)ay-roll.  He  made  $350 
Oil  the  deal — and  he  was  ofl". 

'i'hen  he  conceiv(»d  the  j)lan  of  renting 
;i.  pier,  lie  put  it  over  for  .$()(),(KK)  and 
file  first  year  he  made  one  luindred  (xtr 
cent,  on  the  inveslnienl.  The  war  came 
along  and  Auditore  realized  it  was  a  big 
clianco.  While  others  hesitated  to  see 
what  effect  Europe's  conflict  would  be  on 
American  shipping,  he  jumped  in  and  out- 
Brodied  Brodie.  And  as  it  is  with  hash  in 
t  he  Navy,  so  it  was  with  money  with  Audi- 
tore — it  wasn't  made;  it  just  accumulated. 


He  has  run  into  only  one  'Squall.  That 
was  when  partners  in  one  of  his  companies 
asked  for  a  re<*eiA'ership,  sajing  he  owed 
them  $20,000. 

"I  just  won  that  suit,"  said  the  half- 
millionaire  stevedore  to-day.  "I  sold 
them  my  stock  in  the  company  for  a  price 
that  I  m\self  made  possible,  paid  the 
$20,000  out  of  the  proceeds,  and  they  paid 
the  court  costs  and  attorney's  fees.  And 
while  1  was  in  the  company  I  got  $12,000 
a  year  salary  and  $3,000  dividends." 

He's  slill  taking  chances.  To-day  he  is 
oj^ening  a  branch  in  Baltimore.  He  has 
never  been  in  the  town,  and  has  never 
investigated  shipping  conditions  there 
through  an  agent.  He's  just  going  down 
and  break  in.  J.  V.  Dicks,  the  man  who 
gave  him  his  first  contract,  is  now  his  vice- 
l)resident  and  will  operate  the  Baltimore 
branch. 


PERSONAL  INCOMPETENCE  IS  TO- 
DAY'S  GREAT  CAUSE  OF  FAILURE 


"DUSINESS  authorities  are  agreeing,  in 
^-^  effect,  that  to-day  bad  luck  is  not  so 
much  in  our  stars  as  in  ourselves.  Brad- 
street's,  it  is  pointed  out,  makes  the 
statement  that  the  record  of  failures 
during  1918  shows  that  never  before  has 
there  been  a  higher  percentage  of  personal 
liabihty.  Eighty-six  per  cent,  of  all  the 
failures  reported  last  year  were  classed  as 
due  to  the  individual,  while  only  14  per 
cent,  were  charged  to  outside  causes. 
This  is  sufficient  to  "make  the  average 
man  and  woman  in  the  world  of  work  stop, 
look,  and  listen — take  a  mental  inventory 
and  get  down  to  brass  tacks,"  comments 
Charles  W.  Duke,  in  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
It  is  his  idea  that  one  result  of  the  war 
has  been  "to  reduce  the  proposition  of 
success  or  failure  in  indiWdual  hfe  to  the 
personal  equation."  Unacceptable  as  his 
sweeping  assertion  might  be  to  any  political 
economist,  his  array  of  figures — of  which 
wise  men  have  said  both  that  they  never 
lie  and  that  you  can  prove  anything  by 
them — is  impressive.     He  begins: 

The  business  statisticians  figure  that  in 
1915  74.4  per  cent,  of  the  failures  were  due 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  business  man 
himseh  and  25.6  per  cent,  to  uncontrollable 
factors.  In  1916  the  proportions  were 
81.5  per  cent,  personal  and  18.5  non- 
personal.  In  1917  the  failures  chargeable 
to  the  indiAddual  were  85  per  cent,  and  onlj^ 
15  per  cent,  to  outside  causes.  In  1918 
the  total  of  personal  failures  was  86  per 
eent.  as  against  14  per  cent,  non-personal. 

How?'    Why?     What's  the  trouble? 

Those  who  make  up  these  figures  tabu- 
late the  following  faults  grouped  as  follows: 

Incompetence — irrespective  of  other 
causes. 

Inexperiences — without  other  iueompe- 
leiice. 

Lack  of  capital. 

Unwise  credits. 

Speculation — outside  regular  business. 

Neglect  of  business — du(>  to  doubtful 
habits. 

Personal  extravagance. 

Fraudulent  disposition  of  property. 

The  "Wallingfords"  and  "Blackie  Daws" 
seem  to  have  been  having  hard  sledding 
for  some  time,  for  the  figures  plainly 
show  that  while  frauds  slightly  increased 
in  1917,  the  percentage  of  business  failures 


in  1918  due  to  this  cause  were  lower  than 
in  kny  preceding  year  back  to  1890. 
Speculation  has  been  at  a  low  figure  during 
the  last  four  years,  as  have  unwise  credits, 
neglect,  and  extravagance. 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  years  1917 
and  1918,  which  speak  for  themselves: 

1918  1917 

Failures  Due  to —                 Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Incompetency 36.5  .35.5 

Inexperience 6.7  6.8 

Lark  of  capital :{3.2  31.9 

Unwise  credits 1.3  1.9 

Failnres  of  others .9  1.0 

Extravagance .6  .6 

Neglect 1.5  2.2 

Si)eculation .4  .4 

Fraud 5.8  5.7 

It  is  held  by  maiuy  industrial  experts 
that  the  war  was  in  an  important  measure 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  industrial 
incompetency  that  developed  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  that  the  conditions 
growing  out  of  the  war  called  for  the 
introduction  of  incompetency  in  many 
fields.  The  exigencies  of  a  state  of  un- 
preparedness,  the  taking  of  many  thousands 
of  men  out  of  industrial  life  and  then- 
mobilization  in  huge  armies,  virtually 
placed  a  premium  on  incompetence  in  that 
thousands  of  men  were  directed  into  new- 
channels  they  had  never  negotiated  before. 
Everywhere  there  was  a  need  of  men  and 
women  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  by 
draft  and  enlistments.  Everywhere  many 
small  business  concerns  were  changing 
hands  to  meet  some  phase  of  the  war's  de- 
mands. From  making  one  product  that  had 
been  their  hobby  for  j'ears  many  a  concern 
turned  to  making  some  war-product. 

High  wages  were  the  lure,  too,  that 
attracted  many  a  man  who,  before  the 
war,  had  been  a  success  in  some  other 
trade  or  profession.  A  story  to  the  point 
concerns  a  workman  who  applied  to  a 
master  millwright  for  a  job  as  a  helper. 
MillwTights  and  assistants  were  in  great 
demand.  So  with  little  inquiry  the  man 
was  put  to  work.  Within  five  minutes 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  fitted  for 
the  job,  but  on  being  reproached  for  his 
false  representations  he  coolly  replied 
that  he  had  come  for  the  job  because  the 
scale  of  wages  offered  had  attracted  him. 
And  he  held  on  to  the  job  until  he  had 
learned  the  business  because  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  millwrights  and  assistants,  and 
the  foreman  had  to  have  men. 

.  Tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  reported 
f)n  good  authority,  were  lost  by  the  Gov- 
ernment last  year  through  the  waste  of 
labor  and  material,  due  primaril.v  to  the 
incomjjetency  of  unskilled,  or  merely  care- 
less, employees.  But  now  the  war  is  over, 
and  a  weeding-out  process  is  at  hand. 
We  are  told: 

The  unskilled  mechanic  or  laborer  who 
earned  the  highest  wage  he  had  ever 
drawn  in  his  i)ay-envelop  must  now  prove 
his  competence.  Business,  taking  a  cue 
from  the  Government,  proposes  to  apply 
the  same  measures  for  the  development  of 
competency  as  the  Army  and  Navy  em- 
ployed during  the  war.  The  psychological 
tests  for  rating  army  men  according  to 
their  natural  ability  and  inherent  talent 
are  suggested  to  cajitains  of  industry  and 
big  business  men  as  a  logical  instrument 
for  the  elimination  of  the  mentally  unfit, 
and  it  is  held  on  this  score  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  methods,  a  veritable  "survival 
of  the  fittest,"  would  save  time  and  money. 

Army  tests  developed  the  astonishing 
fact  that  of  those  examined  nearly  45  per 
cent,  fell  below  the  average  intelligence 
grade.     Maj.  Robert  M.  Yerkes,  chief  of 
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toilet' ware  of  exquisite  simplicity  and 
charming  ivory'like  beauty. 

At  the  better  shops  each  genuine 
piece  daintily  gold  stamped  with  the 
mark  Ivory  Py'ra^Iin. 

Booklet  upon  request. 
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Built  for  Durability 


We  believe  that  permanence,  as  well  as  profit, 
is  an  important  factor  to  the  business  man 
who  invests  his  capital  in  a  motor  truck. 
Therefore,  we  design  and  build  Paige  Trucks 
to  give  the  maximum  number  of  hours,  days 
and  years  of  actual  operation. 

Fitting  on  the  steering  column  is  only  a 
detail,  perhaps,  but  it  is  Paige  Principle  that 
every  detail  of  a  Paige  Truck  that  makes  for 
the  Durability  of  the  Truck  warrants  the 
most  scrupulous  care,  the  highest  possible 
Factor  of  Efhciency  and  Safety. 


There  is  no  hole  bored  in  the  frame  for 
the  steering  column  of  a  Paige  Truck.  The 
frame  must  be  strengthened,  not  weakened. 
Therefore  the  Paige  Steering  Column  is  held 
by  a  bracket,  drop^forged  and  rivetted  to  the 
frame. 

Little  things,  perhaps,  but  in  the  aggregate 
vastly  important  things,  elements  of  and 
reasons  for  greater  strength,  longer  wear,  more 
constant  service.  In  a  word,  reasons  why 
Paige  Trucks  have  been  instantly  and  univer- 
sally recognized  as  Preferred  Investments. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


"BitiU  note.     Yoii  ran  nuiLc  the  earmarks 
u)  Pro'if>^rity  alung  Qood  Roads." 

W.  B.  WILSON 
Secretary  U.  S.  Def>i.  of  ImIiuy 


The  Most  Serviceable  Truc\  in  America 


"Trarxsportation  should  touch  t'l'ei-v  man's 
door.     Build  roads  now." 

WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD 

Secretary  of  Commerce 
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the  Division  of  Psychology,  Medical 
Department,  U.  S.  A.,  recently  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers  the  following  table 
summing  up  the  ratings  and  i)roportions 
of  the  men  examined  in  the  Army's  unique 
tests : 

Very  Superior  Intelligence — Four  to  5 
per  cent,  of  a  quota,  comprising  men  of 
marked  intolkxituality. 

Superior  Intolligemie — Kight  to  10  per 
cent.,  the  men  (lomprising  many  of  tlut 
commissioned  -  oflicor  type  and  a  large 
amount  of  non  -  commissioncKl  -  oflicer 
material. 

High  Averag(i  Inlelligenco — Fifteen  to 
is  per  cent. 

Average  Intelligence-- About  '2r>  per 
cent.,  offering  exct  llent  private  material  and 
some  non-commissioned-officer  material. 

Low  Average  Intelligence — About  20 
per  cent.,  these  men  usually  making  good 
privates  and  proving  satisfactory  in  routine 
work. 

Inferior  Intelligence — About  15  per  cent., 
men  likely  to  prove  fair  soldiers,  but  slow  in 
learning  and  rarely  rising  above  the  rank 
of  private.    Many  illiterate  or  foreign-born. 

Very  Inferior  Intelligence — The  majority 
of  these  are  below  ten  years  in  mental  age. 

Among  the  army  professions  the  engineer 
and  medical  officers  rank  at  the  top  in 
mental  alertness,  while  of  men  of  other 
vocations  telegraphers  took  a  high  standing. 
Army  chaplains  also  proved  highly  in- 
telligent, receiving  nigh  percentages  in  the 
language  tests  especially.  Major  Yerkes 
pointed  out  the  possibility  by  use  of  the 
government  tests  in  industry,  and  es- 
pecially in  mining,  of  quickly  discovering 
men  whose  superior  intelligence  suggests 
their  fitness  for  advancement  and  of  men 
whose  low-grade  mentality  makes  them 
either  a  burden  or  a  menace  to  industry. 

"Measuring  the  brain"  was  a  method 
employed  in  these  army  tests.  It  was 
held  that  this  expedient  offered  a  means 
of  gaging  a  man's  ability.  "No  up-to-date 
business  man,"  says  a  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject, "should  be  without  this  great  ad- 
junct to  settling  definitely  the  caliber  of  a 
person  about  whom  you  are  doubtful.  Is 
he  capable?  Time  might  demonstrate  to 
your  satisfaction  that  he  was  or  was  not. 
But  why  waste  time  or  take  chances? 
Send  him  in  to  the  professor  and  have  his 
brain  measured." 

To  which  Commerce  and  Finance,  a 
prominent  business  publication,  ta]ies  ex- 
ception editorially  in  the  following  terse 
language : 

"With  all  due  respect  to  Major  Yerkes, 
we  doubt  the  virtue  of  the  brain-measliring 
business.  We  have  known  persons  who 
would  score  pretty  close  to  one  hundred  to 
whom  we  would  not  trust  Confederate 
money,  and  a  fair  number  of  slow-pokes 
we  might  mention  have  more  real  sense 
and  ability  than  the  majority  of  agile- 
minded  men. 

"The  soldier  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  impartial  mihtary  students,  was 
the  greatest  general  in  oiu'  Civil  War, 
had  difficulty  in  writing  his  name  or  in 
reading  the  printed  word.  He  would 
have  been  classed  deficient  by  Major 
Yerkes's  test. 

"One  of  the  ablest  reporters  New  York 
ever  has  had  rarely  wrote  a  story.  He 
got  all  tangled  up  when  he  took  pencil  in 
hand,  or  set  '  forninst '  a  typewriter,  yet  he 
would  go  out  on  a  'story,'  get  every  es- 
sential fact,  and  telephone  the  details  so 
well  and  in  such  perfect  order  that  his 
worth  was  greater  than  that  of  a  gifted 
writer.  He  would  have  funked  if  sub- 
jected to  the  Major's  test. 


"Lieut.  George  R.  Jackson  declares 
that  the  most  capable  soldier  he  came  in 
contact  with  in  France  was  a  sergeant. 
He  also  says  he  told  this  sergeant  he,  the 
sergeant,  should  rank  above  him  and  that 
he  was  qualified  to  (command  a  regiment, 
far  better  qualified  than  various  com- 
manders Jackson  had  seen. 

"The  sergeant,  who  had  been  in  the 
servi(H»  long,  said  he  preferred  to  remain 
as  he  was.  'I  make  'em  and  I  break  'em.' 
he  said,  referring  to  the  offi<^ers  abovo 
him.  'As  for  myself,  I  prefer  to  remain 
a  "sarge. '" 

"This  old  soldier  wouldn't  scale  above 
low  ordinary  in  the  brain  specialist's 
examination. 

"Alertness  of  mind,  education,  count 
for  much,  but  clear  thinking  counts  for 
more." 

The  psychologi(^al  test  will  be  tried  out 
at  Columbia  ITniv^ersity  this  fall.  It  is 
proposed  to  elinunate  the  old  examination 
system,  and  apply  instead  psychological 
tests  patterned  after  those  used  in  comiec- 
tion  Avith  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps.  Whether  we  agree  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  psychologi(;al  test  for  eliminating 
inefficiency  or  not,  says  Mr.  Duke,  "we 
must  agree  that  the  new  order  (;aUs  for  the 
development  of  personal  efficiency  as  never 
before."  He  concludes  with  some  quota- 
tions and  comments: 

"You  can  never  (change  an  inconipe- 
tent."  says  a  leading  American  banker, 
"The  trouble  with  the  incompetent  is  that, 
he  is  born  that  way;  it's  his  destin> . 
You  (!an't  make  a  swan  out  of  a  goose," 

To  which  another  replies: 

"Such  a  pessimistic  view  is  based  upon  a 
misconception.  However  true  it  ma;y  be 
that  one's  character  is  uncharvgeable, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  education  can 
effect  a  (complete  (change  of  mentality ;  and, 
after  all,  it  is  upon  the  latter  that  com- 
petency is  chiefly  based." 

L.  E.  Brooks,  of  Dim's  Mercantile 
Agency,  sums  up  in  this  fashion:  "P]duca- 
tion  means  the  elimination  of  iiufom- 
petency  in  every  field  of  commerce  and 
industry;  hence  the  fitness  of  the  individual 
to  embark  successfully  in  commerce  or 
pursue  a  trade  is  governed  not  so  much  by 
a  previous  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  medium 
through  which  he  seeks  success  as  by  the 
mental  equipment  and  approach." 

Ei-tiest  T.  Trigg,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
close  student  of  success  and  failm-e  in 
economics,  adds: 

"Competency  ca.n  be  gained  -and  main- 
tained only  by  intelligent  appUcation  and 
education,  not  so  much  by  education 
obtained  from  books  as  from  education 
in  the  (shances  and  risks  of  the  chosen 
field  of  endeavor." 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  seems  to 
be  plainly,  "Get  wise  to  yourself  if  you 
want  to  ma,ke  good."  Like  Lieutenant 
Jackson's  sergeant,  some  men  feel  they 
are  quaUfied  only  to  be  sergeants,  and 
happy  with  Iheir  lot.  But  they  at  least 
have  to  be  good  sergeants  to  hold  their 
jobs.  As  for  the  majors  and  colonels, 
they  have  to  win  their  spurs  by  proving 
their  worth,  and  thereafter  fight  ever- 
lastingly to  keep  their  high  place. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  America 
is  a  nation  of  incompetents  because  of  the 
Bradstreet  figures  for  1918,  disconcerting 
as  they  may  prove.  It  is  plausible  to  say 
that  many  of  these  failures  resulted  because 
of  the  uncertain  conditions  and  varying 
changes  of  the  war-era.     It  is  quite  to  the 


I>oint,  however,  to  say  that  incompetency 
must  go  in  the  new  postwar  era,  whore 
every  man  is  to  be  judged  just  as  the  soldier 
in  the  trenches  and  the  sailor  on  the  seas 
was  weighed,  and  continued  in  his  position 
only  because  he  is  able  to  "deliver  the 
goods."         


CHER    AMI'S"  PERSON  IS  SMALL 
BUT  OF  HEROIC  STUFF 
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MO\G  the  h(Toes  who  have  received 
lie  Distinguished  Servi«!e  C'ross  for 
extraordinary  bravery  in  the  war,  none  is 
more  deserving  of  that  honor,  or  more 
interesting,  than  "Cher  Ami,"  a  .scrawny, 
little,  blue-and-white  carrier-pigeon  that 
re<'ently  (tame  in  on  a  tr;ktisi)oit  with  a 
lot  of  other  soldiers.  "Cher  Ami"  bears  a 
woimd  stripe,  alsf),  on  his  breast.  This 
was  not  placed  there  by  order  of  his  (com- 
manding general,  however,  but,  by  ;i. 
German  bullet,  and  is  a  d<!ep,  seared  s(rar 
o\or  which  the  feathers  refus<}  1<>  grow. 
His  left  leg  is  gone  from  just  above  the 
middle  joint,  as  still  further  evidence 
t  hat  he  has  been  in  battle  with  his  (country's 
foes,  A  wjuter  in  the  New  York  World 
who  called  to  see  "Cher  Ami"  and  his 
comj)anions  on  their  arrival  in  New  York, 
had  a  talk  with  the  commander  of  the 
pigeon  (company,  Capt.  John  L.  Carney, 
and  thus  sets  out  what  he  learned; 

The  honors  paid  to  ' '  Cher  Ami "  were  or- 
dered by  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  speaking 
for  the  American  Army  in  France.  Back 
of  them  is  a  recommendation  on  file  with 
the  War  Department  at  Washington 
signed  by  Gen.  E.  E.  Russell,  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  A.E.F.,  that  the  carrier-pigeon 
"(^her  Ami,"  Pigeon  Company  No.  1. 
A.E.F.,  be  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  valorous  services  far  in 
excess  of  the  call  of  duty, 

"We  sent  out  about  nine  veteran  birds," 
said  Captain  Carney,  "with  Whittlesey's 
Battalion  of  the  77th  Division  late  last 
October,  We  had  learned  that  it  took 
veteran  birds  about  five  days  to  settle 
down  in  a  new  center  and  about  five  days 
more  of  practise  before  they  were  able 
to  do  accurate  messenger  service — finding 
their  way  back  from  any  considerable 
distance.  This  'Cher  Ami'  bird  was  al- 
ways the  first  to  find  his  way  back. 

"Whittlesey's  Battalion,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  was  lost.  For  all  the  G.  H,  Q. 
knew  it  had  been  wiped  out.  Novem- 
ber 1  'Cher  Ami'  came  into  a  coop  at 
Rembrandt,  His  leg  was  off,  but  the 
message-tube  was  hanging  from  the  stumj). 
There  was  a  wicked  crease  across  his 
breast.  But  he  came  in.  And  the  Army 
knew  where  Whittlesey  was  and  could 
send  the  airplanes  to  him  with  grub  and 
the  relieving  troops  to  get  what  was  left 
of  the  battalion  out." 

Sergeant  Kockler,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  coop  when  the  stricken  rescuer 
dropt  into  it,  stood  by  and  was  running 
a  stubby  forefinger  over  the  back  of  the 
pigeon's  neck  as  the  C.  O.  talked.  He 
just  had  to  break  in, 

"Black  Jack,  he  came  in — beg  pardon, 
sir,  General  Pershing — he  came  on  inspec- 
tion and  he  asked  to  see  this  bird,"  he 
said,  "and  he  fooled  with  his  neck  just 
the  way  I  am  now.  And  he  says  to  the 
captain:  'There  isn't  anything  the  United 
States  can  do  too  much  for  this  bird,'  he 
says,  'I  want  him  to  go  back  to  Wash- 
ington the  best  cared  for  bird  that  ever 
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was.  Keep  him  in  your  stateroom  if  it  is 
necessary  for  his  proper  care.'  That  was 
the  orders." 

But  the  ODly  place  for  a  homing-pigeon  of 
"Cher  Ami's"  fine  training  is  in  the  home 
coop.  The  pigeon  pined  so  in  the  state- 
room that  Captain  Carnej-  was  obliged 
to  put  the  honor-bird  back  in  the  coop 
and  content  himself  with  visits  of  inspec- 
tion two  or  three  times  a  day. 

"Cher  Ami  "is  to  go  to  Washington  to  be 
attached  for  life  to  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Signal  Corps  with  unlimited  rations 
and  only  voluntary  duty. 


MANY    ARE    THE    FADS    IN    SONG- 
INSTRUCTION,    BUT    ONLY 
HARD  WORK  WINS 


"I  1  rARBLE  dulcetly  would  wo  all,  or 
''^  *  at  least  a  good  many  of  us  would, 
but  to  attain  that  goal  show  us  the  royal 
road.  Knowing  all  these  things  and  being 
withal  wi.se  in  their  day  and  generation, 
singing-masters,  ostensible  and  otherwise, 
have  racked  their  brains  for  generations 
seeking  to  discover  easy  and  pleasing 
methods  whereby  the  legions  yearning  to 
e.xeel  in  song  may  attain  that  end  quickly 
and  with  a  minimum  of  hard  w^ork.  They 
have  brought  forth  and  inflicted  upon  a 
credulous  following  innumerable  fads  in 
the  way  of  instruction,  each  purporting 
to  pave  a  smooth  and  easy  way  to  a 
niche  in  the  hall  of  singing  fame.  W.  J. 
Henderson,  writing  in  the  New  York  Su7i, 
discusses  a  number  of  these  peculiar 
methods  of  instruction  in  singing.  He 
begins  with  nasal  resonance,  which,  he  says, 
is  the  leader  and  O.  K.  when  the  principle 
is  correctly  applied,  but  when  treated  as 
the  whole  secret  of  the  art  "it  causes  just 
plain  singing  through  the  nose."  He 
enumerates,  and  dilates  illuminatingly 
upon,  other  vagaries  as  follows: 

Trumpet  or  i)rotruding  lips,  irrespective 
of  the  vowel  or  consonant  sung,  for  the 
KUl)p«)sed  sake  of  addcid  resonanc(\  Clear 
I)rontuiciation  is  thus  impossible,  a  mushy 
quality  comes  into  the  voice,  which  sounds 
large  in  the;  studio  and  small  in  the  theater. 
I'ifnii.ssiino  singing  is  impossible  with  this 
mannerism,  because  the  human  voice  must 
af)proach  voix  blanche  and  be  as  clear  as 
possible,  not  breathy  and  whistly,  which 
this  mode  of  singing  would  cause. 

The  fad  of  the  continually  lowen^d  soft 
palate,  which  causes  monotony  of  color 
and  reedy  tone,  often  becoming  disagree- 
ably nasal. 

The  fad  of  the  raised  soft  palate,  locally 
accomplished,  which  causes  tlu-oat  stiffness, 
tightened  fauces,  a  roar  or  hollow  tone. 

The  fad  of  the  ultra  high  larynx,  which 
cau.ses  the  "chicken"  voice.  The  "neck- 
tie" tenor  with  the  tones  of  the  domestic 
goat  is  one  product. 

The  fad  of  abdominal  bi-(;athing,  so 
called,  which  destroys  the  costal  or  rib 
support  of  the  ])reath,  causing  a  breathy 
and  hollow  tone  without  ring,  a  poor  and 
scooping  attack,  and  often  "flat  "  singing. 
It  is  at  best  a  misnomer,  originating  witli 
one  Dr.  Mandl,  of  London,  about  1856. 
It  has  done  more  liarni  to  tlu;  art  of  singing 
than  almost  anything  else.  It  is  not 
scientific  or  true.  The  breathing  of  the 
human  being  is,  first,  diai)hnigmatic; 
secondly,  costal,  or  rib  lireathing;  and 
thirdly,  clavicular,  the  latter  only  used 
in  moments  of  exhaustion. 


Try  this  one,  gentle  student:  Sit  on  an 
ordinary  piano-stool,  bring  the  heels  up- 
ward until  they  rest  upon  the  little  plat- 
form which  is  underneath  the  revolving 
seat,  turn  back  the  tip  of  the  tongue  until 
it  rests  against  the  very  back,  upper  teeth, 
then  sing  the  vowel  "E."  The  heels  will 
take  the  attention  from  the  throat  and  the 
curled-back  tongue  and  the  vowel  "  E " 
will  cause  the  voice  to  resound  in  the  head. 
Viltoria  ! 

Another:  Hold  a  card  (a  clean  visiting- 
card  preferred)  perpendicularly-  in  front  of 
and  touching  the  lips.  Bl6w  u\wn  the  card 
for  a  few  minutes  until  a  whistling  sound 
comes  from  the  card.  Fold  j-our  jjocket- 
handkerchief  as  it  would  be  if  fresh  from 
the  laundry  (of  course,  a  clean  one  pre- 
ferred), then  roll  it  up,  place  the  roll  in  the 
mouth,  form  the  lips  about  it,  then  sing 
"Ah,"  or  as  near  it  as  you  can!  This  will 
shut  off  mouth  resonance  and  send  the 
Aoice  into  the  head.  If  this  does  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  unfold  the  hand- 
kerchief, place  it  around  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  pull  out  the  tongue,  and  sing  "Ah." 

Take  a  deep  breath,  close  the  mouth, 
and  sing  the  word  "Come,"  being  sure 
not  to  open  the  mouth.  Trj-  this  once, 
singer  of  sweet  songs. 

Remember  this  formula  when  singing: 
"The  body  brain  sends  a  message  to  the 
singing  brain  and  the  articulator  answers 
it."  You  can  only  acquire  the  real  benefit 
from  this  from  the  atmosphere  of  one 
studio,  at  $8  per. 

Take  a  deep  breath,  swallow,  perceive 
that  the  larynx  rises,  sing  without  letting 
the  larynx  fall.  This  wiU  give  the  correct 
"pinch"  of  the  glottis,  and  mil  add 
several  high  tones  to  your  range.    Gloria ! 

Cause  the  cheeks  to  become  hollow 
from  without  inward,  make  pouting  lips 
until  the  lips  are  protruded  as  far  as 
possible  in  trumpet  formation,  so  that  there 
is  as  much  space  as  possible  between  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lips  and  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  teeth.  The  real  resonance  of 
the  voice  lies  in  these  spaces.  Sing  the  vowel 
"  E  "  and  follow  with  other  vowels  (and  with 
suicide  if  the  result  is  not  satisfactory). 

Get  a  good  feather,  a  gay  one  if  possible, 
best  of  all,  one  of  ■  Miss  Farrar's;  place 
the  feather  upon  the  floor  in  front  of  you, 
then  stand  ere(;t,  take  a  deep  breath,  bend 
over,  and  pick  up  the  feather  while  singing 
the  vowel  "Ah."  Try  the  same  thing 
again  while  singing  the  vowel  "U."  Do  not. 
be  impatient  if  the  result  is  not  immedi- 
ate. (The  exercise  is  good  for  you,  any- 
way, and  will  reauce  your  stomach  without 
danger  of  strain.) 

Lie  crossways  upon  your  bed,  not 
lengthwise!  Let  your  feet  hang  down  on 
one  side  and  your  head  hang  down  from 
the  other  side  until  the  body  feels  well 
stretched.  Stretch  out  the  arms  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  Let  the  mouth  open  b:\' 
letting  the  head  fall  down  instead  of 
lowering  the  jaw,  and  sing  "Ah."  This 
will  send  the  voice  in  the  head,  takes  all 
strain  off  the  throat,  widens  the  chest. 
You'll  feel  better  when  you  get  up,  anyhow. 

F'rom  here  on  the  discussion  assumes 
the  character  of  a  catalog,  the  different  fads 
being  merely  named  and  explained  but 
briefly.  Take  your  choice  of  any  of  them 
or  a  combination  of  several.  As  is  sug- 
gested ill  conncfdion  with  some  of  the  more 
startling  ones,  the  result  of  their  employ- 
ment may  not  improve  your  singing,  but 
will  i^ossibly  develop  other  admirable 
qualities  of  body  or  mind.     Here  they  are: 

The  fad  that  technical  practise,  such 
as  the  singing  of  scales  and  arpcgios,  single 


sustained  notes,  staccato  and  legato  passages, 
various  intervals,  etc.,  are  not  necessary, 
but  that  the  singer  should  go  at  once  to  the 
singing  of  songs  and  arias. 

The  fad  that  a  soprano  should  never  sing 
a  good,  healthy,  strong  low  tone. 

The  fad  of  the  raised  upper  lip  and 
wrinkled  nose,  which  make  the  singer  look 
hke  a  jack-rabbit,  with  a  tone  just  as 
foolish  and  insincere  as  his  face. 

The  fad  of  the  bowed  head  or  "goose- 
neck," which  is  supposed  to  "turn  the 
voice  over"  into  the  head.  Singers  who 
have  been  taught  this  are  expected  to 
make  a  gooseneck  bj'  stretching  the  head 
upward  and  then  bowing  it  when  taking  a 
high  note.  Great  scheme  if  it  would  only 
work! 

The  fad  of  "placing"  the  voice  in  any 
one  spot  of  the  singer's  anatomy,  acousti- 
eall}',  physically,  and  in  every  other  way 
impossible. 

The  fad  of  separate  muscle  control, 
which  is  pretty  nearly  the  worst  of  all. 
This  concerns  a  method  taught  here  some 
years  ago,  and  perhaps  even  yet,  in  which 
the  poor  singer  was  supposed  to  move, 
stiffen,  agitate,  control,  tighten,  or  loosen 
certain  muscles  in  the  neck  outside  and 
inside  the  throat. 

The  similar  "local-effort"  schools  of 
the  day,  which  "control"  various  organs 
locall.y  and  separately'.     This  is  ridiculous. 

The  fad  of  a  certain  kind  of  bronchial 
coughing,  which  is  indulged  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  so  as  "to  clear  the 
pipes"  and  make  the  voice  clear  by  remov- 
ing all  the  excess  mucus. 

The  fad  of  standing  near,  very  near  to 
the  piano  (it  must  be  a  grand),  taking  a 
deep  breath  by  protruding  the  abdom<^n 
as  much  as  possible,  until  it  touches  the 
side  of  the  piano,  then  .singing  an  exercise 
without  letting  the  abdomen  sink  inward 
away  from  the  piano.  In  other  words,  to 
push  against  the  piano  w^hile  singing. 
This  makes  fine  piano-movers,  but  doubtful 
singers. 

The  fad  of  "vomiting"  tones  into  a 
big  brass  urn  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
studio,  so  that  the  tones  would  come 
"from  deep  down  on  the  breath." 

The  fad  of  counting  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  "Ah,"  ruinous  of  attack,  as  the  tone 
should  be  begun  immediately  after  inhaling. 

The  fad  of  the  delayed  or  slow  atta«'k 
in  order  to  avoid  the  stroke  of  the  glottis, 
whereas  what  the  teacher  is  trying  to 
avoid  is  the  stroke  from  the  chest  which 
causes  a  violent  explosion  in  the  larynx 
and  is  very  injurious  to  the  voice,  or  the 
"pinched"  glottis,  which  can  be  cured 
only  by  correct  breathing  and  siipport, 
not  by  a  scooping  attack. 

The  fad  of  producing  high  tones  with 
the  aspirate  "H,"  which  causes  escaping 
air  before  the  tone  and  is  ruinous  to  the 
vo(!al  cords,  and  distressing  to  the  listener. 

The  fad  of  curling  up  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth  so  as 
to  "focus"  the  tone. 

The  fad  of  the  grinning  smile  whi(!h 
invariably  tight(>ns  the  throat  and  gi\es 
the  singer  again  a  silly,  constrained 
expression. 

The  fad  of  lying  upon  the  floor  with 
heavy,  large  books  upon  the  chest,  which 
books  are  to  be  raised  by  the  pupil  on 
inhaling  so  as  to  strengthen  the  chest.  A 
fine  exercise  for  fat  prima  donnas! 

The  fad  of  practising  while  standing  in  a 
patent  machine  which  is  equii)i)ed  with 
"arms  and  liands."  These  rest  on  parts 
of  the  singer's  anatomy  and  are  furnished 
with  electric  attachments  which  cause  a 
bell  to  ring  if  a  false  movement  is  made  in 
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Roofing  a  house  with  Money 


METAL  roofs  stay  tight  only  as  they  are  kept 
tight.  They  are  kept  tight  by  surface  pro- 
tection. You  seldom  see  your  roof — yet,  up  there 
in  the  air,  open  to  all  weather,  it  expands  in  the 
heat  and  contracts  in  the  cold  and  turns  its  face 
full  to  the  driving  elements.  Rust  cannot  eat 
into  the  surface  of  a  metal  roof  if  it  is  kept  properly" 
painted. 

And  it's  quite  the  same  with  shingle  roofs,  only 
decay  is  their  danger.  All  they  need  is  surface 
protection. 

Considering  what  surfaces  have  to  stand,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  practically  everything  either  rusts, 
rots,  wears  or  crumbles,  when  the  surface  lies 
open  to  attack.'' 

With  surfaces  as  unlike — as  those   of  your  tin 


roof  and  your  front  door  —  of  your  piece  of 
machinery  and  your  stucco  house — the  point  of 
attack  in  every  case  is  the  surface.  No  enemy 
can  get  inside  except  by  one  course- — -through  the 
surface.  Stop  rust,  decay,  and  wear  and  tear  at 
the  surface,  and  they  are  powerless. 

As  a  roof  is  really  money,  so  is  all  property. 
The  reasonableness  of  surface  protection  in  order 
to  save  money  is  easily  appreciated.  If  you  so 
neglect  property  that  you  have  to  renew  it,  you 
are  literally  paying  twice  for  the  same  thing. 

Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all." 

c 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will  find  as  interesting  as 
it  is  valuable.     It  will  tell  you  some  startling  new  things  about  pre-* 
venting  loss  through   surface  protection.     Thoroughly    illustrated. 
Send  for  a  copy.    •A.ddress  Educational  Committee,  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign,  Room  632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Educational  Committee  representing  the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Industries,  whose 
products,  taken  as  a  whole,  serve  the  primary  purpose  of  preserving,  protecting  and  beautifying  the 
innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal,  cement  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  their  divisions. 
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One  Food  Cost 

That  Stays  Down 


Still  5  Cents 

Per  1000  Calories 

Quaker  Oats — the  food  of  foods — costs 
3011  five  cents  per  1000  calories  —  the 
energy  measure  of  food  value. 

That  is  one-tenth  what  meat  costs — 
one-tenth  what  fish  costs — on  the  average. 

Some  common  foods,  on  this  calory 
basis,  cost  from  15  to  20  times  oats. 

Make  Quaker  Oats  your  breakfast.  Use 
thjis  low  cost  to  average  up  j'^our  food  cost. 


Meats  Average  50c 

Per  1000  Calories 
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Two  Dishes— One  Cent 

Two  big  dishes  of  Quaker  Oats  for  one 
cent.     Why,  a  bite  of  meat  costs  that. 

Then  think  what  a  food  this  is.  The 
oat  is  the  greatest  food  that  grows.  It  is 
almost  the  ideal  food — nearly  a  complete 
food. 

In  the  needed  food  elements,  including 
minerals,  it  shows  almost  perfect  balance. 


Cost  Per  1000  Calories 

Based  on  Prices  at  This  Writing 

Quaker  Oats 5c 

Round  Steak 41c 

Veal  Cutlets 57c 

Average  Fish    -------  60c 

In  Squash  --------       75c 


Vegetables  Average  50c 


Per  1000  Calories 


Costly  foods  should  not  be  eliminated. 
Meats  and  vegetables  are  necessary. 

But  remember  that  Quaker  Oats  costs 
one-tenth  as  much.  It's  a  wonderful  food 
and  delicious. 

Make  it  the  basis  of  one  meal  a  day. 


/ 


With  That  Luscious  Flavor 
Prices  Reduced  to  12c  and  30c  a  Package 

Except  in  the  Far  West  and  South 
Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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the  breathing  muscles  or  the  throat.  When 
the  singer  appears  in  public  critics  do  the 
bell-ringing  the  next  day. 

The  fad  of  practising  the  most  fully 
"closed"  U,  for  three  or  four  years,  with- 
out singing  any  other  vowel,  until  the 
voice  is  "entirelj-  placed  up"!  Result,  all 
words  sound  lugubrious. 

The  fad  of  singing  "Zim,  Zam,  Zum," 
until  the  resonance  is  complete! 

The  fad  of  raising  the  palate  as  high  as 
possible,  pushing  down  the  larynx  as 
low  as  possible,  forcing  out  the  upper 
abdomen,  and  placing  the  voice  against  the 
spine.  How  is  it  done?  That  is  the 
teacher's  secret  and  costs  money. 

The  fad  of  raising  the  chest  as  high  as 
possible,  never  allowing  it  to  fall  either  for 
inhaling  or  exhaling. 

The  fad  of  letting  the  whole  "box  of 
the  chest"  eoUapse  and  relax,  so  as  to  free 
the  throat  from  tension! 

The  fad  of  making  the  "foolish  face" 
to  get  relaxation!  After  this  the  pupil  is 
to  put  his  hands  behind  him,  bend  slightly 
forward,  and  chase  an  imaginary  dove 
around  the  studio.     Why  a  dove? 

In  his  concluding  paragraphs,  the  writer 
intimates  what  is  really  necessary  in  order 
to  learn  to  sing.  And  it  turns  out  to  be 
nothing  but  a  variant,  appropriate  to  tho 
circumstances,  of  what  a  father  would  style 
"elbow  gi'easo"  in  instructing  his  young 
son  as  to  the  prime  essential  in  putting  a 
razor-edge  on  an  ax  by  means  of  a  grind- 
stone, the  father  holding  the  ax  and  the  son 
furnishing  the  motive  power.  It  appears 
that  there  is  no  short  cut  or  easy  method  in 
learning  to  sing.  Pupils,  however,  are  eon- 
tinuallj''  and  anxiously  in  search  of  just  those 
things.  And  this  fact  is  what  gives  rise  to 
the  multiplicity  of  fads.     For  it  is  said: 

A  teacher  who  has  no  magic  short  cut 
to  ofifer,  who  possesses  no  fad,  who  asks  his 
pupils  to  learn  breath-sui)port,  the  art  of 
spinning  the  tone,  perfect  purity  of  A'owel 
sounds — the  root  of  a  beautiful  tone — and 
who  requires  the  >oung  aspirant  to  face 
the  ordeal  of  years  of  honest  work,  with  no 
prospect  of  suddenly  leaping  the  fence 
and  landing  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of 
glory,  will  have  to  be  contented  with  a 
modest  number  of  disciples  and  a  more 
modest  income  tax. 

Yet  go  as  far  back  as  you  will  in  the 
history  of  vocal  art  and  you  will  find 
always  evidence  to  convince  you  that  the 
old  skill  of  Italy  was  slowly  develoj)ed  from 
the  third  century  to  the  fifteenth  along  per- 
fectly normal  lines.  The  foundation  of  the 
method  was  discovered  after  the  opening 
of  schools  of  chant  in  314  a.d.  by  order 
of  Pope  Julian.  Those  schools  aimed  only 
at  systematizing  the  style  of  singing  the 
chant  in  the  various  churches. 

But  as  soon  as  analj'sis  was  applied  to 
the  manner  of  singing  the  long-sustained 
phrases  of  the  early  chant  it  was  discovered 
that  a  phj'sical  equipment  was  essential. 
That  physical  equipment  was  breath-sup- 
port, and  thvis  tho  first  elements  of  tho 
Italian  mastery  of  vocal  technique  were 
the  control  of  the  breath  and  the  smooth 
emission  known  as  legato. 

Upon  these  rest  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
The  proof  of  the  matter  can  be  tested  at  any 
song  recital.  Upon  the  public  stage  the 
bed,  tho  patented  machine,  and  the  broom- 
stick can  not  accompany  the  singer.  Onl\- 
singing  is  left  to  him,  and  if  he  has  no 
breath-support  and  no  legato  he  may  as 
well  return  to  his  broomstick  and  use  it 
on  the  teacher. 
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MAN-EATING   MEN  HAVE  NOT  YET 
ALL  BEEN  EXTERMINATED 


T  F  a  wild  uiiinml  is  a  man-eater,  w»'  quite 
^    naturally   regard   liiui    with   added   in- 
terest.    The    most    tliriliiutr    tiger    stories 
from    India    are    those    dealing    with    the 
ferocious  beasts  that  lurk  about  the  haunts 
of  men  and  ever  and  anon  drag  off  and 
devour    some    unfortunate    native.     But 
when   it  comes   to   stories   furnishing   the 
most  pronounced  thrills,  none  surpass  the 
tales  of  man-eating  men.     There  is  some- 
thing horribly  fascinating  in  'the  idea  of 
humans  actually  killing  and  eating  their 
fellows.     During    the    last    four    or    five 
years  we  have  been  fed  up  on  so  many 
horrible  tales  of  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
the  "kultured"  Huns  in  the  big  war  that 
we   had   practically   forgotten    that   there 
still    are    cannibals    on    earth.     But    ap- 
parently they  continue  to  exist  in  remote 
places,  particularly  on  some  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands.     Thus  a  few   days   ago    the 
newspapers   carried   a   news   item    to   the 
effect  that  a  naval  force  had  had  to  be 
sent    to    Malekula    Island,    of    the    New 
Hebrides     group,     to     quell     attacks     of 
man-eaters    upon    white   planters.     These 
Malekula    Islanders,    it    appears,    are    an 
all-around  bad  bunch,  according  to  infor- 
mation furnished   by   the  National   Geo- 
graphical Society  (Washington,  D.  C),  for 
we  read   thus    of   their   interesting    little 
ways: 

Of  all  the  peoples  of  the  vast  South 
Pacific  expanse  where  the  white  man's 
influence  has  been  felt  at  all  the  Malekula 
Islanders  perhaps  are  the  most  mur- 
derous, treacherous,  and  savage.  Not 
many  years  ago  ethnologists  who  saw  some 
egg-shaped  skulls  brought  from  the  island 
held  high  hopes  that  there,  at  last,  might 
be  found  the  missing  link  which  marked 
the  evolutionary  step  from  monkey  to  man. 

Investigation  soon  disproved  any  such 
theory.  For  the  cone-shaped  heads  of 
many  Malekida  Islanders  is  a  deformity 
deliberately  produced  by  WTapping  cord 
about  the  heads  of  babies.  If  the  child 
survives  the  treatment  its  egg-shaped 
head,  point  upward,  is  a  Malekulan  dis- 
tinction akin  to  the  tiny  foot  of  a  Chinese 
woman. 

Another  custom  of  Malekula  seems 
equally  harrowing.  If  a  woman  dis- 
closes a  gap  in  the  rows  of  her  gleaming 
white  teeth  it  means  that  she  is  married 
and  that  the  older  women  have  performed 
this  operation  in  something  of  the  playful 
spirit  in  which  rice-throwdng  sometimes  is 
indulged  in  at  an  American  ceremony. 
The  male  Malekulan  is  a  crack  marksman 
with  the  bow  and  poisoned  arrowy  and  as 
inveterate  a  clubman  as  a  wealthy  Amer- 
ican bachelor.  In  many  islands  of  the 
New  Hebrides  each  village  has  its  club- 
house, and  upon  his  standing  among  his 
club  fellows  depends  his  rank  in  the  com- 
munity. Moreover,  there  is  a  combi- 
nation community  forum,  public  dance 
hall,  and  children's  playground  under  the 
banyan-tree  of  nearly  e\  ery  nati^  e  village. 

There  are  many  differences  between  the 
Malekulan  and  the  natives  of  other 
islands,  tho  most  of  them  are  obviously 
Malanesian.  from  their  thick,  woolly  hair, 
coal  black  skin,  flat  noses,  and  heavy 
lips.     The   Malekulans   are   accorded    the 
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"Good-bye,  Old  Coffee  Pot!" 

Put  away  your  coffee  pot  and  make  coffee  the  new  and 

easier   way    with    Barrington    Hall    Soluble    Coffee. 

Just    add    water    and    serve.     It    dissolves    instantly. 

If  you  have  not  yet  tried  Barrington  Hall  Soluble  Coffee, 
tear  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us  with  your 
grocer's  name  and  30c.  By  return  mail  we  will  send  you  a 
standard  tin  (25  cup  size). 

Barrington  Hall  Soluble  Coffee  is  Baker-ized  Barrington  Hall 
Coffee  concentrated  to  a  crystallized  powder.  You  will  be  delighted 
with  its  smooth,  delicious  flavor. 

It  is  packed  in  medium  45c  vacuum-sealed  glass  jars  as  well  as 
in  standard  30c  tins  and  costs  no  more  per  cup  than  any  other  good 
coffee.     The  coupon  below  with  30c  brings  the  standard  tin. 


BAKER   IMPORTING   COMPANY 


244  North  Second  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


124  Hudson  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Barriii^toa'Hall 


OLUBLE  Coffee 
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TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY                        ■: 

•  • 

Enclosed  find  3Uc  for  which  pi»*ar.e  ^end  one  2r>  cup  standard  tin  of                    I  \ 
Barrington  Hall  Soluble  Coffee  to:                                                  •• 
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Lincoln  Motors  are  Used 
by  Many  Manufacturers 
of  Following  Machines: 

Pumps  and  Coinprossors 

Elevators  and  Hoists 

Machine  Tools 

Punches  and  Shears 

Prossts 

Cranes 

Fans  and  Blowers 

Crushers  and  Pulverizers 

Bakers'  Machinery 

Woodworking  Machinerj- 

Ice  Machinery 

(  on ve\ors 

Paper  Machinery 

Brick  and  Clay  Machinery 

Foundry  Machinery 

Textile  Machinery 


Biiy  The  Power  With  The  Machine 

When  a  new  machine  comes  into  your  factory  why  not  have  it 
come  complete  with  a  Lincoln  Motor  attached — ready  to  go 
the  minute  the  power  wires  are  connected? 

Then  you  are  sure  of  having  just  the  right  amount  and  right 
kind  of  power.  Lincoln  has  a  special  engineering  department 
which  does  nothing  but  help  machinery  manufacturers  in  fitting 
the  correct  size  and  type  of  motors  to  their  machines. 

You  will  have  the  power  only  when  you  need  it  and  you  will 
save  the  power  when  that  particular  machine  is  not  running, 
for  it  is  independent  of  every  other  machine  in  the  shop. 

Every  ounce  of  power  from  the  motor  will  go  to 
the  useful  work  of  driving  the  machine,  for  the  two 
are  direct  connected  with  no  chance  for  power  loss 
between  them. 

Buy  the  power  with  the  machine. 

''Link  Up  JVith  Lincoln' 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Clevelaiid,  O. 


New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 


Philadelphia 

Boston 

Minneapolis 


Cincinnati  Columbus 

Chicago  Baltimore 

Detroit  Pittsburgh 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The    Lincoln    Electric    Co.,    of    Canada.     Head    Office:    Toronto 

Agencies  in  other  principal  cities 


palm  for  forocity  'ami  criiclty  l>y  many 
Iravclcrs,  llio  (licy  arc  not  unicjuc  amon^ 
tlio  Hebrides  nativ(>s  in  lh«>s»i  respects. 
On  some*  islands  the  women  expect  to  be 
buried  alixc  with  tiieir  husbands'  bodies. 
A  redeeminjr  feature  of  the  Malekulans 
is  their  scrupulous  honesty.  A  Iraxder's 
life  may  not  b(>  worth  much  if  he  irritates 
a  native,  but  his  j)roperty  is  absolutely 
.safe.  Another  Malekula  distinction  in- 
heres in  the  wooden  ancestor  imaj^es  found 
there.  Thes(>  effifjies  display  a  res(>m- 
blance  to  human  beings  and  attests  a 
latent  artistic  taste  in  their  crude  colorinjr. 
Trouble  in  the  New  Hebrides  is  nothiiifr 
new.  In  1904  an  Anglo-French  expedi- 
tion was  needed  to  check  a  nati\e  up- 
rising, and  nearly  two  decades  earlier  the 
French  intervened  to  sui)press  a  vigorous 
outbreak.  The  New  Hebrides  were  dis- 
covered by  a  Portuguese  sailoi-  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  (explored  somewhat 
and  named  by  C'aptain  Cook  a  century- 
and  a  lialf  later,  and  wcn-e  declared  neutral 
by  France  and  Clreat  Britain  in  1S7S. 
Later  agreements  provided  joint  conti-ol 
and  administration.  T!)e  New  Hebrides 
lie  about  l.tiOO  miles  northeast  of  Sydney, 
Australia.  Malekula  is  one  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  group,  ^he  largest  is 
Merena.  The  seat  of  government  is  on 
the  Sandwich  Island. 


A  GREAT  LAKES  STEAMER  THAT  GOT 
INTO  REGULAR  OCEAN  WAR 


THE  Lake  Ontario,  built  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  began  her  career  by  forcing  her 
way  to  the  ocean  throxigh  ice  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  so  thick  that  Canadian 
ice-crushers  gave  it  up.  Having  got  her 
hand  in,  so  to  speak,  she  became  one  of 
the  mine-carriers  operated  by  the  naval 
overseas  service.  In  this  work  she  dodged 
torpedoes  and  floating  mines,  was  followed 
one  thousand  miles  by  a  German  subnia^ 
rine,  drove  off  another  sub  with  five  well- 
placed  shots,  was  used  as  live  bait  in  a 
convoy  to  trap  a  submarine,  weathered  an 
eighty-five-mile  gale  while  steaming  four 
miles  an  hour  astern  with  her  engines 
turning  100  revolutions  per  minute  on  the 
"go  ahead,"  and  through  it  all  never  had 
an  accident. 

These  are  some  of  the  high  lights  in  her 
very  interesting  story,  Avhich  is  told  by 
her  commanding  officer,  Lieut. -Com.  E. 
Gordon  Rattray,  U.S.N.R.F.,  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  According  to  Commander 
Rattray : 

The  Lake  Ontario  was  launched  Novem- 
ber 20,  1917,  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.  Five 
days  later  we  left  Manitowoc  for  New 
York  City. 

While  in  Montreal,  on  the  way  to  New- 
York,  we  received  orders  to  proceed  with 
seven  other  ships  through  the  ice  to 
Quebec  before  we  were  all  frozen  in,  as 
was  the  last  fleet  out.  It  was  then  from 
seven  to  ten  degrees  below  zero,  with  the 
rivers  and  small  lakes  covered  with  ice. 

The  huge  Government  ice-crusher,  Lady 
Gray,  met  us  to  break  a  way  through  the 
ice  as  far  as  Quebec  where  we  would  receiA-e 
the  assistance  of  another  large  Canadian 
Government  ice-crusher.  Bell  View.  The 
two  were  then  to  break  the  fleet  out 
through  to  clear  water.  The  Lake 
Ontario  was  last  to  leave  Two  Rivers  and 
hrst  to  arrive  at  Quebec,  smashing  her  way 
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through  seven  feet  of  ice  at  Victoria 
l)ridge.  The  fleet  stoi)t  all  night  at 
Quebec.  The  next  morning  at  sev(>ii 
o'clock  we  started  out  through  very  hcaxy 
ice.  After  pi-occcdiiig  foi-  five  hours 
through  ice  that  measured  up  to  twenty 
feet,  the  Canadian  ice-crushers  turned 
back  with  six  of  the  other  ships. 

The  Lake  Ontario  continued  bucking  the 
ice,  with  the  War  Fox  following.  This  is 
where  tlie  battle  commenced.  All  the 
buoys  were  gone- for  l.")7  mile,-!  in  (his  river, 
carried  out  by  the  heavy  ice,  in  tides  that 
ran  as  high  as  scsveri  knots  pvr  hour  in 
])la('es. 

This  battle  with  ice  lasted  three  days 
and  nights  with  a  temperature  of  lo  degrees 
below  zero.  At  times  ice  started  tocome  over 
the  top  of  theshij)and  lier  sides  and  frames 
were  springing  in  and  out  with  the  pres- 
sure and  grinding  of  ice,  which  had  reached 
a  thickness  of  thirty  feet.  By  the  twisting 
of  the  tides  and  by  filling  the  cargo  hold 
aft  with  water  aiui  laying  her  down  on  her 
side,  we  managed  to  reach  oi)en  water 
after  three  days  and  nights  of  continuous 
work.  The  ice  extended  for  .310  miles, 
from  Montreal  out  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  The  balance  of  the  Heet  was 
fmzen  in  at  Quebec,  the  steamship  Anf/eline 
going  down.  We  lost  track  of  the  War 
Fox  off  Father's  Poitit  in  the  ice  that  night. 
She  kept  coming,  however,  as  she  was 
a  game  little  "laker."  We  both  dropt 
anchor  at  Port  Ilawkesbury,  Gut  of 
Canso,  Nova  Scotia.  We  started  out 
together  again,  but  the  Lake  Ontaria  being 
faster,  we  arrived  in  New  York  first. 

After  being  fitted  for  naval  operations  as 
a  mine-carrier  with  depth  charges,  and  guns 
mounted  fore  and  aft,  we  made  the  trip 
from  New  Y'ork  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  thence 
to  Tampico,  Mexico.  We  fueled  up  two 
war-ships  while  there  and  proceeded  back 
to  Key  West,  where  we  finished  discharging 
our  cargo  at  the  naval  station. 

While  in  convoy  bound  from  Norfolk 
lo  Lochlash,  Scotland,  we  passed  over  a 
nest  of  eight  mines  which  had  been  laid  for 
us  the  night  previous  by  a  submarine. 
These  were  picked  up  the  next  day  by 
English  trawlers  and  mine-sweepers.  After 
leaving  Kyle  we  returned  to  Glasgow  for 
fuel  and  provisions.  On  our  way  from 
Glasgow  to  Hampton  Roads  Ave  passed 
over  the  United  States  steamship  Lake 
Moor's  wreck. 

After  receiving  numerous  wireless  mes- 
sages from  ships  being  attacked  by  German 
submarines,  we  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads 
none  the  woi'se  for  our  trip.  It  was  always 
every  ship  for  herself  after  passing  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland,  where  submarines 
and  mines  were  very  plentiful  indeed.  To 
find  our  way  back  to  our  home  jjort,  we 
changed  our  course  as  high  as  three  thou- 
sand times. 

On  June  26,  the  Lake  Ontario  had  her 
first .  battle  with  a  submarine,  and  ac- 
quitted herself  as  became  an  American 
from  the  Middle  West,  as  her  present 
commander  tells: 

Lieut.  -  Com.  John  J.  Coholan,  U.S. 
N.R.F.,  was  our  captain.  We  were  east- 
ward-bound in  convoy  with  twelve  other 
ships  Avith  the  United  States  steamship 
Rochester  as  ocean  escort.  Our  position  in 
convoy  was  first  column,  second  line  ship. 
The  British  ship  Atlantian,  15,000  tons, 
occupied  the  same  position  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  convoy.  The  submarine 
attacked  the  Atlantian  at  9:20  p.m., 
June  25,  firing  two  torpedoes.  The  first 
struck  her  near  her  bow  and  the  second  in 
the   engine-room,    disabling   her   entirely. 
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'i'he  executive  officer' im  (he  I'liited  States 
steaiiishi|)  Lake  Oiilorin.  who  was  standing 
watch  on  I  In  port  sid*-,  saw  the  atta(;k 
through  the  pilot-house  doors  and,  run- 
ning across  the  bridge,  rang  the  getieral 
alarm  and  warnc<l  the  convoy  with  the 
siren.  Tlu-  Allonlian  commenced  to  sink. 
Her  crew  kept  firing  nt  the  submarine 
until  she  went  down  .it  10  I'.M.,  broad 
daylight. 

After  taking  to  the  li(<-boats  the  crew 
wen;  attacked  by  the  submarine  and  all 
were  killed.  We  saw  five  distinct  flashes 
from  the  submarine's  guns  while  shooting 
at  the  life-boats,  and  when  the  British 
destroyers  who  ha<l  been  sent  on  S.  O.  S. 
returned  to  convoy  the  following  morning 
they  brought  no  meml>ers  of  the  crew  back. 
S.  O.  S.  signals  were  sent  to  the  British 
destroyers  for  assistance.  One  arrived  at 
three  o'clock  the  following  morning.  In 
the  meantime  the  T-boat  suV)merged  and 
followed  the  convoy.  It  came  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  again  directly  abeam  on 
the  j)ort  side  of  the  Lake  Ontario,  four 
and  a  half  miles  away. 

Th((  executix'e  officer  had  that  side  of 
the  bridge,  being  the  outboard  side.  lie 
saw  the  submarine  running  at  full  speed  on 
top  of  the  water  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  getting  by  in  the  dark  and  making 
all  the  time  possible  so  as  to  attack  the 
United  States  steamship  Rochester.  The 
Lake  Ontario  again  warned  the  convoy, 
signaling  l)y  siren  and  l)linker.  The 
general  alarm  brought  the  crew  to  the  guns 
in  seven  seconds.  Guns  were  trained 
on  the  submarine,  range  given,  and 
orders  to  fire.  Five  steady  shots  were 
handed  to  the  submarine,  which  was 
sufficient.  He  disappeared  immediately 
after  the  last  shot. 

On  August  24,  while  in  convoy  from 
Hampton  Roads,  via  Sydney,  to  Scotland, 
a  submarine  came  up  in  the  center  of  a 
convoy  of  twenty-eight  ships  off  Rathlin 
Island  at  11:30  a.m.,  scattering  the  ships 
with  torpedoes,  one  tor})edo  coming  toward 
us  on  our  starboard  side.  This  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  busy  hour,  as  the  submarine 
was  persistent.  The  Lake  Ontario  was  the 
leading  ship  on  the  port  side,  first  column, 
first  line,  with  the  United  States  steamship 
Lake  Chanr/dain  following  her.  Signals 
were  coming  fast  from  the  British  cruiser 
and  they  were  being  obeyed  by  all  ships 
as  fast  as  they  came.  This  British  cap- 
tain twisted  and  turned,  narrowed  and 
spread  out  that  convoy  in  the  best  forma- 
tion one  could  wish  to  see,  changing  from 
full  speed  to  slow,  and  from  north  to 
south,  and  every  other  point  of  the  com- 
pass, so  that  the  submarine  could  not  get  a 
V)earing  on  any  one  ship.  Every  time  he 
fired  a  torpedo  it  missed,  but  it  opened  a 
lake  in  the  center  of  the  convoy. 

The  British  captain,  seeing  that,  ordered 
the  Lake  Ontario  to  go  back  in  the  center 
of  the  convoy  witli  the  submarine.  The 
Lake  Ontario  turned  around  and  proceeded 
at  full  speed  and  in  passing  the  Lake 
Ch(nn  plain  was  hailed  by  the  captain  of 
the  latter  as  to  whom  he  was  to  follow. 
Lake  Ontario  replied,  "'Follow  me,"  which 
he  did.  On  arriving  Avithin  half  a  mile  of 
AA'here  the  submarine  was,  the  British 
destroyers  to  starboard  of  the  convoy 
commenced  firing  depth  charges  at  the 
submarine. 

While  maneuAering  around  here  the 
submarine  did  not  come  up  again. 

On  lea\ing  Norfolk  AA'ith  the  next  con- 
AW'  Ave  dodged  one  more  mine.  While 
leaving  Lamlash  in  conA'oy,  September  20, 
a  torpedo  was  fired  from  the  port  beam  by  a 
German  submarine  in  our  direction.  We 
zigzagged,  and  as  we  knew  the  direction 
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from  whence  it  was  coming,  southwest,  we 
dodged  it  easily. 

At  5  P.M.  off  Innistra  Hull,  on  the  same 
day,  we  nearly  ran  into  a  large  German 
mine.  Lookout  B.  F.  Marlow,  forward, 
reported  an  object  "half  point  on  port  bow 
in  the  waves."  We  were  jigging  at  the 
time.  The  Lake  Ontario  steadied  down  to 
see  what  the  object  might  be.  The  other 
ships  were  jigging,  but  the  Lake  Ontario 
kept  its  course,  as  the  object  was  not  in 
view  any  more. 

All  at  once  a  mine  showed  up  200  feet 
ahead  and  close  to  us.  The  rudder  was 
put  hard  to  right,  the  siren  warned  the 
convoy,  and  also  warned  the  Unites  States 
steamship  Lake  Tahoe,  which  was  following 
nearly  in  our  wake  and  a  little  to  port  of  us, 
to  hard  left  with  its  rudder,  while  we  went 
hard  to  right.  We  dodged  the  mine  by 
fifty  feet.  A  sharp  lookout  was  kept  for 
cables  and  chains  across  our  bow.-  The 
United  States  steamship  Lake  Tahoe  fked 
at  the  mine  with  rifles,  but  could  not  blow 
it  up.  The  Lake  Ontario  signaled  the 
bearing  of  the  mine  to  an  English  Q-boat 
and  the  escort  yacht  Alert. 

While  crossing  the  Atlantic  one  big 
German  submarine  followed  us  over  1,000 
miles.  At  11:15  one  night  we  figured  he 
was  sixty  miles  astern  of  us  and  right  on 
our  track.  We  were  making  eight  knots 
but  we  saw  nothing  of  it,  however.  On 
another  occasion  there  were  three  sub- 
marines'close  to,  and  at  one  time  all  around 
us.  On  still  another  occasion  two  sub- 
marines were  off  our  starboard  bow  between 
Ailsa  Craig  and  Lamlash,  on  a  dark  night. 
We  jigged  at  emergency  speed  through  the 
mine-fields  and  got  away  in  good  shape. 
We  were  afraid  to  fire,  not  being  sure  they 
were  German  submarines. 


THE  INFLUENZA  PLAGUE  SPREAD 

TERROR  AND  DEATH  IN  THE 

SOUTH  SEAS 


THE  germ  of  Spanish  influenza  seems 
to  have  proved  most  deadly  in  those 
remote  corners  of  the  world  where  epidemics 
of  throat  and  lung  diseases  were  practically 
unknown.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands  of 
Samoa,  Fiji,  Tonga,  and  Tahiti,  both 
natives  and  whites  died  like  flies.  Grown 
men  were  the  easiest  victims,  while  chil- 
dren were  almost  immune.  Mr.  Alick 
Rea,  a  representative  of  the  Colonial 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  writes  from  Rewa,  Fiji,  to  his 
mother  in  Sydney  of  the  strange  and 
terrifying  effect  of  the  epidemic  in  Rewa. 
The  letter  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  from  which  we  quote: 

For  a  full  week  I  was  the  only  person 
moving  about  in  this  particular  district. 
Not  another  soul  was  to  be  seen.  Every- 
thing was  still  and  quiet.  Cattle  were  un- 
attended and  helped  themselves  to  growing 
crops  of  rice  and  sugar-cane.  Bananas 
ripened  on  the  trees  and  afterward  turned 
to  vinegar  on  the  ground.  In  the  early 
hours  of  the  evening,  when  the  Indian 
coolies  invariably  contrive  to  make  a 
blatant  noise,  it  seemed  hard  to  believe 
that  one  was  actually  on  a  plantation,  so 
profound  was  the  silence. 

Soon,  however,  there  was  any  amount 
of  noise  all  night  long — the  hacking 
cough  of  the  unfortunates  who  had  de- 
veloped pneumonia  as  a  comjjlication. 
Then  deaths  occurred  so  quickly   that  it 


was  only  with  the  greatest  difficuIt^'  that 
sepulture  could  be  given  to  the  remains. 

In  the  prettj-  little  nook  at  Wai  Ha, 
where  Europeans  are  usually  buried  on 
the  Rewa  River,  and  where  a  funeral 
takes  place  about  once  in  two  years, 
there  are  over  a  dozen  new  mounds. 
These  are  the  graves  of  some  of  oiu"  white 
population — heroes  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  humanity  as  surely  as 
any  soldier  had  done  in  the  war.  It  is  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  the  whites  that 
no  one  shirked.  So  serious  was  the  posi- 
tion among  the  Indians  and  Fijians  that 
the  mortality  would  have  been  appalling 
but  for  the  way  the  Em-opeans  worked. 

Practically  every  white  man  was  down 
sick  at  the  end  of  the  second  week's  work. 
As  there  was  onlj'  one  doctor,  all  the 
whites  had  to  be  carried  to  one  center, 
where  a  temporary  hospital  was  arranged. 

The  epidemic,  strangelj^  enough,  seemed 
to  hit  hard  among  carpenters,  and  there 
was  only  one  man  left  who  could  make  a 
coffin.  As  it  was  not  certain  how  long  this 
man  would  last,  he  made  full  use  of  his 
time  getting  coffins  ready  for  what  were 
considered  the  most  dangerous  cases. 
Some  of  these  cases  pulled  through,  and 
I  heard  one  man  grumbling  about  having 
to  pay  for  a  coffin  that  he  never  used.  Oiu* 
esteemed  parson  had  a  coffin  made  for 
himself,  but  he  is  walking  about  again! 

In  what  was  German  Samoa,  according 
to  reports  from  Sydney,  there  are  more 
than  a  thousand  children  who  were  orphaned 
by  the  influenza.  It  is  probable  that 
Samoa  will  ask  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  care  of  these 
children.  As  to  the  suffering  in  this  and 
the  neighboring  districts,  we  read: 

According  to  Col.  Robert  Logan,  the 
New  Zealand  Administrator  of  German 
Samoa,  there  were  eight  thousand  deaths 
from  the  disease  in  the  former  colony, 
two-thirds  of  these  being  men.  Colonel 
Logan  is  also  authority  for  the  statement 
that  these  natives  deeply  resent  the  fact 
that  the  steamer  Talune  was  sent  to 
Samoa  from  Auckland  last  November 
with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  whereas  there 
was  influenza  aboard,  and  that  the  epi- 
demic was  thereby  introduced  into  the 
Islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu. 

Describing  the  ravages  of  the  disease, 
the  correspondent  at  Apia  of  the  Sydney 
Daily  Telegraph  said: 

"As  at  one  time  80  or  90  per  cent,  of 
the  people  were  lying  helpless,  many 
died  from  starvation  who  might  probably 
have  recovered,  for  even  when  rice,  milk, 
and  other  items  were  sent  out  and  de- 
livered, the  survivors  were  too  weak  to 
prepare  and  apportion  the  food.  One  day 
the  burials  in  Apia  niunbered  seventy-one, 
and  probably  out  of  this  small  town  and  its 
environs  nearly  seven  hundred  were  buried. 

"The  New  Zealand  troopers  with  their 
motor-trucks  did  wonderful  service  day 
after  day  gathering  uj)  the  dead,  who  were 
simply  lifted  out  of  their  houses  as  they 
lay  on  their  sleeping-mats.  The  mats  were 
wrapt  around  them,  and  they  were  de- 
posited in  one  great  pit  at  Vaimea  after  it 
was  found  impossible  to  got  laborers  to  dig 
individual  graves.  There  wore  no  mourn- 
ers, there  was  no  ceremony.  As  fast  as 
the  different  motor-trucks  came  the  bodies 
were  placed  in  the  pit  by  heroic  workers, 
who  were  many  of  them  quite  unfit  and 
who  had  constantly  to  quit  as  they  them- 
selves became  infected. 

"Most  of  the  great  chiefs  of  Samoa  are 
buried,    as    well    as    most   of    the   mission 


teachers,  and  56  per  cent,  of  the  govern- 
ment officials.  Of  those  who  passed  away 
probably  66  per  cent,  were  adult  males. 
A  good  many  women  also  went,  and  some 
children,  altho  the  latter  were  largely 
immune.  The  natives  justly  draw  com- 
parisons with  the  comfortable  stat«  of 
affairs  at  Pago  Pago  (oiu*  American  naval 
station  in  Samoa),  where  sensible  quaran- 
tine regulations  kept  the  port  clean." 

After  weeks  of  immunitj-,  and  after 
what  was  believed  to  be  effective  port 
quarantining,  Spanish  influenza,  or  some 
disease  analogous  to  it,  appeared  in 
Australia  early  in  the  year,  and  by  the 
middle  of  February  the  states  of  Victoria 
New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia 
were  affected.  But  the  disease  did  not 
gain  much  of  a  foothold  except  in  Mel- 
bourne. Up  to  March  1  the  number  of 
cases  totaled  about  eight  thousand,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  about  five  hundred. 

In  New  Zealand,  where  during  a  few 
weeks  late  in  1918  Spanish  influenza 
caused  almost  six  thousand  deaths,  a 
Pneumonic  Influenza  Epidemic  Commis- 
sion began  taking  e\'idenee  late  in  Febru- 
ary. At  the'  opening  session  of  this  body  at 
Auckland  the  chairman.  Sir  John  Den- 
niston,  said  the  epidemic  was  "one  of  the 
gravest  calamities  which  ever  befell  the 
people  of  the  Dominion." 

Fearing  that  if  the  Spanish  influenza 
epidemic  gained  a  foothold  in  the  former 
Bismarck  Archipelago  or  on  the  mainland 
of  New  Guinea  it  would  decimate  or  even 
exterminate  the  native  population,  the 
Australian  military  authorities  at  Rabaul, 
the  capital  of  former  German  New  Guinea, 
took  extensive  steps  late  in  January  and  in 
February  to  prevent  such  a  visitation.  By 
early  in  February  between  six  thousand 
and  seven  thousand  blacks  in  Rabaul  and  its 
vicinity  had  been  inoculated  against  in- 
fluenza, and  arrangements  were  being 
made  to  send  a  steamer  through  the  many 
islands  near  New  Guinea  with  doctors  and 
vaccine. 

The  natives,  on  the  whole,  took  kindly 
to  the  treatment,  but  a  few  of  the  wilder 
ones  protested.  In  the  case  of  these 
"bush"  Kanakas,  fear  of  witchcraft  or 
other  imaginary  evil  designs  upon  them 
were  allayed  bj'  their  being  told  that  if  a 
tamarang  or  devil  entered  their  bodies 
it  would  make  them  very  sick  and  kill 
them;  but  the  vaccine  was  another 
kind  of  devil  altogether,  which  would  fight 
the  first  kind  and  kill  him. 

From  India  comes  this  report  of  havoc, 
forwarded  by  the  Associated  Press: 

Almost  5,000,000  persons  have  died  in 
British  India  from  Spanish  influenza,  and 
fully  a  million  others  are  believed  to  have 
died  in  the  native  states  from  the  same 
cause,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Indian 
Government  made  public  here.  The  area 
affected  contained  a  population  of  238,- 
026,240,  and  the  number  of  deaths  was 
4,899,725,  or  20.6  deaths  per  1,000. 

In  a  few  months,  it  is  observed,  in- 
fluenza claimed  half  jis  many  victims  as 
did  the  dreaded  plague  in  a  period  of 
twenty  years. 

The  influenza,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance in  India  early  last  autumn,  was 
particularly  fatal  in  the  central,  northern, 
and  western  portions,  while  in  Burma 
it  was  not  so  severe.  No  part  of  the 
Punjab  escaped. 

The  hospitals  were  so  choked  it  was 
impossible  quiclfly  to  remove  the  dead 
to  make  room  for  the  dying.  Streets 
and  lanes  of  the  cities  were  littered  with 
dead   and   dying   people,  and    the   postal 
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HIS    Bronze    Memorial   Tablet   with   its   victorious   American  Eagle  is   an   appropriate    com- 
memoration of  the  men  who  served  in  the  World  War.     In  spite  of  weather,  fire  and   the 
passing  of  years,  this  memorial  will  endure  for  centuries — for  it  is  made  of  solid  Bronze — the 
imperishable    metal.       Fashioned    in    one    piece,   it    is   indestructible — an   enduring  creation 
in  bronze  art,  designed  and  executed  with  the  imaginative  conception  and  loving  care  which  are  the  sculptor's  tradition. 

This  Tablet,  known  as  The  Heroic,  is  typical  of"  the  memorials  prepared  by  this  organization.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
century  we  have  handled  large  contracts  for  ornamental  iron  and  bronze  work.  In  the  preparation  of  bronze  war  memorials 
we  see  our  crowning  opportunity  for  artistic  service. 

Bronze  war  memorials  of  any  design  or  size  may  be  entrusted  to  us  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  permanently 
and  artistically  made  and  that  they  will  be  ready  upon  the  date  set  for  unveiling.  Many  designs  prepared  for  churches, 
schools,  fraternal  and  industrial  organizations  and  municipalities  are  available  or  we  will  specially  design  bronze  tablets, 
bronze  statues  mounted  on  granite  shafts,  or  any  other  form  of  memorial  desired. 

AN  INVITATION  TO  YOU 

We  invite  you  to  send  for  the  art  brochure,  "Bronze — The  Imperishable  Memorial."  You  need  only  write  us  and  it 
will  be  mailed  at  once  without  charge. 

THE  Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Company 


T? 


Dep.\rtment  L 


MiXNE.\POLis,  Minnesota 
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esert 
dIootti 

High  above  the  arid  waste  lands 

of  the  world  nature  p^rovides 

eternal  glaciers  and  fathomless 

lakes. 

In  diverting  these  potential  water 

supplies  and  power  makers  to  the 

gentler  uses  of  civilization — 

Continental 


is  peculiarly  suitable  and  efficient.  Continental  is 
received  with  marked  favor  by  engineers  every- 
where because  of  its  wide  range  of  adaptability, 
ease  of  delivery,  distribution  and  installation,  flexi- 
bility, low  frictional  resistance  to  flow  and  low 
cost.  Many  of  the  largest  Irrigation  Projects, 
Power  Companies,  and  Municipalities  are  served 
by  this  pipe — it  is  giving  service  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Our  service  department  Is  moiniained  Jbr  sour  con- 
venience. Write,  or  have  your  engineer  send  for 
informational  booklet. 


CONTINENTAL  PIPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Gcieral  (Jfficc:  Dept.  A,  Seattle,  Washington  Eastern  Office:  3904.\  Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  York  City 

Successors  to 


and    telegraph    services    were    completely 
demoralized. 

Burning  ghats  and  burial-grounds  were 
literally  piled  with  eorpses,  while  au  even 
greater  number  awaited  removal  from 
houses  and  hospitals.  The  depleted  medi^ 
cal  service,  itself  sorely  stricken  by  the 
ejiidemic,  was  incapable  of  dealing  with 
more  than  a  minute  fraction  of  the  sickness 
requiring  attention. 


HOW  UNCLE  SAM  ESTABLISHED  A 

GREAT  MILITARY  UNIVERSITY 

IN  FRANCE 


I'.irific  Coast  Pipe  Co.,  Seattle 
WashinKton  Pipe  &  Fmindry  Co.,  Tacoma 


Portland  Wood  Pipe  Co.,  Portland 

National  Tank  Sc  I'ipc  Co.  (Pipe  Dept.  only),  Portland 


\  BOUT  the  first  thing  the  Americans 
■^^-  discovered  after  they  decided  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  recent  well-known  fight  for 
democracy  was  the  abysmal  ignorance  of 
the  men  expected  to  do  the  fighting  as  to 
everything  pertaining  to  the  science  and 
art  of  that  gentle  line  of  activity.  The 
"piping  times  of  peace,"  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  without  interruption 
since  the  Ci^^l  War — beyond  the  slight 
display  of  irritation  between  America 
and  Spain  in  1898 — had  not  been  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  warriors 
able  to  jump  in  and  "carrj-  on"  right 
oflf  the  reel  in  the  manner  affected  by  the 
Huns,  for  instance,  after  forty  or  more 
years  of  constant  practise  and  preparation. 
The  way  America  whipt  her  fighting  men 
into  shape  in  a  few  short  months  so  they 
were  able  not  only  to  meet  the  enemj*  on 
equal  terms,  but  to  wade  in  and  play  a 
leading  part  in  "licking  him  to  a  frazzle" 
is  one  of  the  things  of  which  Americans 
may  well  be  proud.  Particularly  interest- 
ing in  an  account  of  how  this  was  aecom- 
pJished  is  the  part  relating  to  the  training 
of  officers,  the  men  who  came  from  various 
civilian  occupations  and  in  a  short  time 
had  to  absorb  an  amount  of  highlj-  technical 
training  sufficient  to  warrant  their  being 
placed  in  positions  of  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility. The  preliminary  training. 
as  everybody  knows,  was  given  at  various 
camps  in  this  country,  but  the  finishing 
touches  were  put  on  at  a  training  area 
established  at  Langres,  France,  where  there 
were  a  dozen  or  more  training-schools  with 
an  attendance  of  .some  14,000  student- 
officers.  Maj.  ¥j.  Alexander  Powell,  in 
Scrihuer's  Magazine  (New  York),  gives  a 
de.scription  of  this  military  university, 
regarding  which,  he  explains,  nothing  has 
heretofore  been  written  owing  to  censorship 
regulations.     Major  Powell  says: 

When  CJeneral  Pershing  landed  in 
France,  in  the  early  siunmer  of  1917,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  pressing  prob- 
l(*n)s  which  confronted  him  was  the  im- 
uiediato  organization  of  a  system  of 
higher  education  for  officers  in  various 
branches  of  the  staff  and  line.  The  train- 
ing which  the  officers  commissioned  from 
civil  life  had  received  at  Plattslnirg  and 
similar  camps  was  admirabh^  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  it  was,  from  lack  of  time,  of  the 
most  elementary  chai-acter.  Moreov(»r, 
it  had  been  condu(,'ted,  through  force  of 
circumstances,  along  essentially  Amer- 
ican lines.  The  Commander  -  in  -  Chief 
quickly  realized  that,  as  we  were  to  fight 
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shouklor  to  shoulcl(»r  with  tint  Fronch, 
liritish,  and  Italians,  our  olficdrs  must  \w 
traiiu'd  in  tlio  mot  hods  of  our  allios.  And, 
the  it  was  essontially  a  war  of  spocrialists, 
few  if  any  of  our  oiticors  had  had  tho 
time  or  tho  opportunity  to  spocializo. 
What,  for  example,  did  we  know  of  chem- 
ical warfare,  of  sapping  and  mininjj,  of 
flash  and  sound  ranf^infi-,  of  liaison  and 
inlf^Ui^'ence  work,  of  camoullano,  tanks, 
balloons,  grenades,  seai'ch-lifihts,  pijjeons, 
thirty-seven-millimeter  nuns,  anti-aircraft 
artillery,  automatic  rifles,  of  transportation 
by  road  and  rail  under  Kni'opeau  condi- 
tions, and,  most  imi)ortant  of  all,  of  the 
innumerablt!  phases  of  staff  work  as  (h*- 
vttloped  b\'  tilt*  fi'reat  conttict":* 

It  was  imperati\-e  that  a  school  of  in- 
struction be  established  at  once,  and 
when  the  plans  had  l)e(*n  formulated  the 
American  Hifih  (^ommand  stslected  Lan^res 
as  the  seat  of  this  school,  a  town  perched 
on  a  rocky  promontory  1,550  feet  high 
and  located  about  eighty  miles  south  of 
Verdun.  It  is  a  picturesque  ])lace,  and 
historic,  having  been  held  in  turn  by 
Gauls,  Romans,  Vandals,  and  the  original 
Huns.  It  was  a  sleepy  town,  far  from  the 
beaten  paths  of  tra^'el,  until  the  Americans 
invaded  it  to  start  their  training-schools. 
What  happened  to  Langres  then  is  thus 
set  forth: 

Almost  overnight  Langres  was  trans- 
formed from  the  sleepiest  of  French  pro- 
vincial towns  into  a  bustling  American 
city.  Its  cobble-paved  streets  and  nar- 
row sidewalks  became  thronged  with 
thousands  of  alert  young  officers  whose 
collars  bore  the  insignia  of  e\ery  branch 
of  the  American  Army.  The  clumsy  two- 
wheeled  carts  of  the  peasants,  drawn  bv 
shaggy  ponies,  were  crowded  from  the 
roads  by  staff  cars  and  trucks  and  am- 
bulances and  motor-cycles  painted  in  the 
olive  drab  of  the  Expeditionary  Forces. 
Endless  caravans  of  hooded  camions, 
successors  of  the  old-time  prairie-schoon- 
er, rumbled  down  the  highways  leading 
toward  the  Rhine.  A  detachment  from 
the  Sanitary  Corps  cleaned  up  the  town 
as  in  all  its  history  it  had  never  been 
cleaned  before,  renovating  its  sanitation 
and  purif.ying  its  water  system.  Langres 
did  not  have  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  the  telephone,  but  the  Signal  Corps 
installed  an  up-to-the-minute  system,  and 
from  America  came  girls  in  tri:n  blue  uni- 
forms to  operate  the  switchboards.  Amer- 
ican bands  gave  daily  concerts  in  the  local 
parks  and  soon  the  townspeople  were 
whistling  "When  You  Come  Back"  and 
"K-K-Katie"  and  '"The  Long,  Long 
Trail."  The  Red  Cross  took  over  the 
only  motion-picture  house  in  the  town 
and  modernized  it,  and  introduced  to 
Langres  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Fatty  Ar- 
buckle  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  all  the 
other  heroes  of  the  screen.  If  the  war  had 
lasted  a  year  or  two  longer  Langres  would 
have  become  as  American  as  Schenectady 
or  Montclair. 

The  personalities  of  the  officers  in  the 
training-school  were  as  diverse  as  could 
well  be  imagined,  but  all  were  thorough 
Americans,  of  the  "vigorous,  ad\'enturous 
tj'pe.  One  had  been  diamond-mining 
on  the  Kongo  in  Africa,  when  he  learned 
his  country  was  at  war.  It  took  him  four 
months  to  reach  the  United  States  to 
offer    his    ser\aces    to    the    Government. 
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ALL    STEEL 
WRENCHES   AND  TOOLS 


Leadership  in  the  manufacture 

of  tool  equipment  has  been  gaine( 

and    maintained  through    adheren  < 

to  principles  of  manufacture  which  m- 

sure  to  the  user  of  Mossberg  products  the 

utmost  in  value  and  in  service. 

In   motor,  machinery  and    construction,  all  the 

needs  in  adjustment  and  assembling  are  efficiently 

met  through  Mossberg  All  Steel  Products. 

Illustrated  here  are  the  K-9  Adjustable   Wrench;  No.  366  Re- 
versible Ratchet  Brace;  6  inch.  12  inch  all  steel  solid  socket 
wrenches;  and  Speed  Brace;  Special  Socket  Set  No.  17  for 
Fords;  No.  660  Wheel  Puller  for  fords;  No.  45  all  Ste^l 
Socket  Set  with  15  sized  sockets,  universal  Joint ,  an-l 
speed  brace.  Also  Mossberg  No.  14  complete  Socket      / 
Set  with  a  large  assortment  of  sockets  and  tools.  One      / 
of  the  most  complete  units  of  the  Mossberg  linr         ^ 

First-class   dealers  everywhere,  or  write 
direct  for  catalogue. 
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Uyfretouched  photograph  showing  condition  of  Goodyear  Solid  Tires 
after  running  60,000  miles  on  a  niolor  truck  owned  by  the  Brooklyn 
Branch  oj  John  Wood  Manufacturing  Company,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 
Five  such  tires  on  this  (ruck  took/it  to  travel  25,000  miles  farther. 
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50,000  Miles-Still  Going  Strong 

"  TpIVE  Goodyear  Solid  Tires,  which  have  passed  the  50,000-mile  mark  on 
-*  one  of  our  trucks,  undoubtedly  will  last  another  year  and  give  us  a  total 
of  75,000  miles  of  continuous  service.  Their  treads  are  still  1^2  inches 
thick.  Due  to  an  accident,  the  sixth  tire  in  the  set  had  to  be  removed  at 
50,000  miles;  otherwise  it,  too,  unquestionably  would  be  delivering  like  the 
other  five  today.  Our  experience  with  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  makes  it  easy  for 
us  to  realize  why  so  many  truck  owners  specify  Goodyear s." — J.  J.  Callahan, 
Local  Manager,  John  Wood  Manufacturing  Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


THIS  is  history,  still  hi  the  makings  of 
a  set  of  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  which 
are  evidencing  decisively  the  wear- 
ing possibilities  of  properly  compounded 
rubber. 

They  came  as  original  equipment  on  one 
of  the  first  motor  trucks  used  in  Brooklyn 
and  on  this  carrier  they  have  seen  nearly 
three  years  of  constant  toil. 

A  trim  two-ton  truck,  the  unit  was  a  dealer's 
demonstrator  before  being  purchased  by 
the  local  warehouse  of  John  Wood 
Manufacturing  Company,  old  established 
makers  of  range  boilers  and  storage  tanks. 

When  the  photograph  at  the  left  was 
taken  last  February,  the  truck's  six  Good- 
year Solid  Tires  had  delivered  50,000 
miles  under  frequently  full  loads,  for  the 
present  owner. 

And  all  but  one,  damaged  as  the  result  of 
a  collision,  appeared  as  sleek,  evenly  worn, 
and  thick  with  live  rubber  as  the  two  un- 
scarred  veterans  on  the  opposite  page. 

Witness,  too,  that  these  long-mileage  tires 
displayed  a  complete  freedom  from  chip- 
ping, shredding  or  separation  from  the 
base — a  feature  consistently  observed  in 
used  Goodyear  Solid  Tires. 

The  strains  imparted  by  rolling  cargoes  of 
tanks  and  boilers  and  the  rapid-fire  blows 
of  cobblestone  pavements,  often  littered. 


The  records  show  that  the  set  of  Good- 
year Solid  Tires  cost  $278.28;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  six  covered  300,000  miles 
at  the  extremely  low  mile-cost  of  less 
than  one  tenth  of  a  cent. 

Yet  the  chances  are  that  even  this  unusual 
figure  will  be  reduced  considerably  during 
the  current  year  by  the  five  Goodyear 
Solid  Tires  still  hard  at  work. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  then,  that  these  tires 
are  continuing  in  service  over  a  period  in 
which  several  successive  sets  are  worn  out 
on  some  trucks. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  they  are  among  the 
oldest  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  now  doing 
duty,  noting  others  which  have  reached 
marks  in  excess  of  50,000  miles. 

As  in  the  various  instances  where  extraor- 
dinary mileage-averages  have  been  ob- 
tained, it  is  found  here  that  the  tires  ben- 
efited from  exceptionally  careful  driving 
and  regular  inspection. 

This  always  has  the  effect  of  conserving 
in  them  the  tremendous  tire-strength  de- 
veloped by  Goodyear  during  many  years 
of  research  and  invention  in  the  truck 
tire  field. 

Most  assuredly  it  is  this  stamina  in  Good- 
year Truck  Tires  which  enables  the  hun- 
dreds of  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Service 
Stations  to  make  their  work  so  immensely 
resultful. 


had  failed  to  find  a  weak  spot  in  them. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Another  was  a  prisoner  of  the  revolution- 
ists in  Mexico.  He  overpowered  his  guards, 
scaled  the  wall  of  his  prison,  and  made  his 
way  on  foot  to  the  United  States.  The 
account  proceeds: 

Thronging?  the  smoke-filled,  garlic-scent- 
ed restaurants  at  the  dinner-hour  were 
officers  hailing  from  every  quarter  of 
the  Unitc^d  States  and  representing  every 
shade  of  American  opinion.  Here,  with 
the  siher  oak-leaves  of  a  lieutenant-colonel 
on  his  shoulders,  was  the  son  of  an  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States;  there, 
with  the  insignia  of  the  Cori)S  of  Inter- 
preters on  his  collar,  for  he  speaks  seven 
languagt^s,  sat  the  son  of  a  railway  mag- 
nate whose  systems  span  the  continent. 
Gathered  about  another  table  were  the 
organist  of  one  of  Xew  York's  most 
fashional)le  churches,  a  professor  of  litera- 
ture in  the  mid-Western  university-,  a 
sculptor  of  international  reputation,  an 
osteopath  who,  when  he  found  that  his 
school  of  medicine  was  not  recognized  by 
the  Army  medical  authorities,  obtained  a 
commission  in  a  machine-gun  battalion,  a 
painter  whose  portraits  make  his  sitters 
famous,  and  a  former  Harvard  football 
captain  whose  exploits  on  the  gridiron  are 
still  spoken  of  with  awe  and  admiration. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  room  were  a  mil- 
lionaire politician,  the  author  of  numer- 
ous political  measures  which  bear  his 
name;  a  young  financier — he  has  since 
"gone  West" — who  rose  from  an  obscure 
consulship  in  Manchuria  to  a  partner- 
ship in  America's  greatest  banking-house. 
.  .  .  And  mingling  with  these  amateur 
officers  of  our  new  armies  were  the  pro- 
fessional officers  of  the  old  Army,  the 
campaign  ribbons  on  their  blouses  telling 
of  their  services  to  the  Republic  in  little 
wars  in  forgotten  corners  of  the  world. 

A  brief  outline  is  given  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  Staff"  College,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  were  numerous  things  about 
this  institution  even  considerably  less 
pleasing  than  the  several  unpleasant  things 
found  about  the  ordinary  college;  for  we 
read: 

The  student-officers  might  be  required, 
for  example,  to  issue  all  the  necessary 
orders  for  the  movement  by  rail  of  a  divi- 
sion of  infantry,  with  its  animals  and 
transport,  from  one  area  to  another. 
Now  an  American  division,  with  its 
auxiliary  units,  comprises  over  28,000 
men,  and  to  be  called  upon  without  warn- 
ing to  make  arrangements  for  the  im- 
mediate transportation  of  such  a  force, 
equivalent  to  the  population  of  a  small 
city,  would  tax  the  ability  of  an  experi- 
enced traffic  manager.  Yet  the  officers  at 
the  Staff  College  were  allotted  just  eight 
hours  in  which  to  complete  the  necessary 
orders.  This  necessitated  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  number  of  box  cars,  flat  cars, 
and  passenger-coaches  which  would  be  re- 
quired and  their  procurement;  drawing  up 
entrainment  schedules — for  large  bodies 
of  troops  are  generally'  entraincnl  at  s(>v- 
eral  stations;  the  designation  of  entrain- 
ing, detraining,  billeting,  police,  and 
sanitary  detacliments;  arrangements  for 
feeding  l)otli  men  and  aninuUs  eti  route; 
biUeting  of  the  trooi)s,  at  tlie  place  of 
destination;  and,  finally,  making  out  a 
complete  time-table  —  no  small  task  in 
itself,  for  the  movement  of  a  division 
requires  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty 
trains. 

In  order  that  the  students  might  be- 
come  accustomed    to    working   under   ap- 
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proximately  front-line  conditions,  they 
would  occasionally  be  required  to  enter 
the  classrooms  wearing  their  gas-masks 
at  the  alerte  position.  During  the 
course  of  the  day  the  cry  of  "Gas!  Gas!" 
would  echo  through  the  corridors,  where- 
upon every  one  would  don  his  mask  and 
continue  his  work,  precisely  as  he  would 
do  at  the  front  in  case  of  a  gas  bombard- 
ment. Perhaps  you  have  never  attempt- 
ed to  solve  a  problem  requiring  every  ounce 
of  concentration  you  possess  with  a  rub- 
ber mask  drawn  over  your  face,  a  clamp 
pinching  your  nostrils,  a  gutta-percha 
mouthpiece  clinched  in  your  teeth,  and, 
hanging  on  your  chest,  a  miniature  suit- 
case. Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  not  nearly 
as  amusing  as  it  sounds.  Nor  Avas  it 
safe  occasionally  to  take  a  surreptitious 
breath  of  fresh  air,  for  an  officer  made  the 
rounds  of  the  classrooms,  spraying  them 
with  lachrymal  gas  from  an  atomizer. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


T  X  these  days  of  returning  soldiers  the 
-■-  thought  of  those  who  will  never  return 
nuist  make  the  welcoming  parades  and 
pageants  almost  unbearably  sorroAvful  to 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  70,000 
young  men  from  America  who  are  buried  in 
France.  And  yet  a  feeling  of  pride  stronger 
than  sorrow  bears  up  many  of  the  bereaved 
ones,  for  if  those  who  fought  and  returned 
are  worthy  of  honor,  those  who  fought  and 
paid  the  price  of  their  lives  have  a  still 
greater  claim  on  their  eountr.v's  gratitude. 
There  is  unusual  reason  for  pride  of  this 
sort  in  the  little  tragedj^  of  the  war  related 
in  this  letter  from  Kansas  City: 

Thomas  W.  Lacy,  sixteen  years  old,  and 
Harry  Hoggatt,  seventeen  years  old,  met 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Marine  Recruiting 
Station  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  May  24, 
1918.  Each  was  standing  on  his  box  ready 
to  be  examined  for  service.  The.y  became 
buddies. 

On  May  27  they  had  passed  all  exami- 
nations, and  left  for  the  Marine  Training 
Station,  at  Paris  Island,  South  Carolina. 
They  occupied  the  same  berth  in  the  sleeper 
on  the  trip,  were  in  the  same  company, 
drilled  together,  and  became  real  pals. 
From  Paris  Island  they  went  to  Quantico, 
Virginia,  together  for  the  final  training 
before  going  overseas.  On  August  15  they 
got  orders  to  pack  ready  to  leave.  They 
packed  together.  On  the  18th  they  sailed 
together  on  the  transport  Von  Stetiben. 
They  landed  at  Brest,  France,  on  August 
28,  three  months  and  one  day  after  they 
left  Kansas  City. 

They  secured  a  copy  of  The  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  American  overseas  i)aper,  and 
each  copied  the  same  poem  from  The  Stars 
anil  Stripes  and  gave  it  to  the  otlier,  saying: 
"If  you  get  home  and  1  do  not,  deliver 
this  poem  to  my  mother." 

After  a  week  at  Brest,  Lacy  went  with 
the  47th  Company,  5th  Marines,  and 
Hoggatt  with  the  79th  Company,  6th 
Marines.  They  did  not  meet  again.  Both 
went  into  action  Septemb(>r  12  with  their 
companies  in  the  St.  MihicI  driv(>.  Both 
were  wounded.  Lacy  went  to  the  hospital, 
Hoggatt  refused  to  go.  After  two  weeks 
in  tile  hosjiital.  Lacy  took  French  leav(> 
and  returned  to  his  company.  Both  boys 
went  into  the  Argonne  Forest  drive, 
October  1.  Lacy  was  wounded,  shot 
through  the  arm  by  a  machine-gun  bullet  j 


October  4.  Hoggatt  was  killed  by  a  burst- 
ing shell,  October  5.  Lacy,  late  in  April, 
returned  to  Kansas  City,  and  on  April 
2.'i,  just  eleven  months  after  the  boys  met 
in  that  city,  he  delivered  tlie  poem, 
quoted  below,  to  the  mother  of  Harrj^ 
Hoggatt,  at  3309  East  Twentj-seveuth 
Street. 

WHAT  MATTERS 

How  happy  I  shall  be, 

O  Mother  mine, 
If  only,  after  our  hard  fight  is  won. 
My  part,  tho  small,  shall 

I>icense  you  to  speak. 
With  pride  of  him  who  is  your  son! 

It  matters  not  if  I'm  not 

At  your  side 
To  comfort  you.  and  ease  your  ripening  years. 
For  tho  you  grieve  the  loss 

Of  him  you  loved. 
Pride  then  will  quickly  vanquish  Sorrow's  tears. 

It  matters  only  if  midst 

Shrapnel's  scream 
And  bullets,  gas,  and  ravages  of  Him, 
Tlial  I,  whom  you  have  reared 

With  tender  love 
Shall  live  or  die  as  you  would  have  your  son. 

Harry. 


The  German  in  defeat  is  as  full  of  those 
remarkable  views  which  made  the  rest  of 
the  world  call  him  a  "Hun"  as  he  was  when 
Germany  was  hacking  her  way  through 
Belgium,  writes  a  member  of  the  Ninth 
Aero  Squadron,  now  in  Germany,  in  a 
remarkable  analysis  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Teutonic  mentality  that  appears  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  L.  F.  Young,  of  San  Francisco, 
printed  in  The  Argonaut  of  that  city.  The 
wTiter,  V.  K.  Butler,  Jr.,  spent  two  sum- 
mers in  the  Rhineland  before  the  war  and 
made  two  tours  of  Germany.  He  "hated 
their  paternalism"  then,  and  "deplored 
the  blank  faces  of  the  automatons "  he 
saw  in  the  ranks  during  Kaiser  maneuvers, 
the  same  traits  that  have  now  "left  them 
blind  cogs  in-  a  wrecked  machine."  He 
Avrites  of  these  Germans  "whom  defeat 
has  embittered,  but  not  chastened": 

I  think  constantly  of  Owen  Wister's 
chapter  in  the  "Pentecost  of  Calamity," 
in  which  he  collects  a  series  of  quotations 
from  German  rulers  and  statesmen  to 
prove  the  lawless  gospel  of  the  Hun.  I 
used  to  think  that  that  was  Prussianism 
and  that  the  overtlirow  of  the  military 
caste  would  work  the  welcome  salvation 
of  the  other  Germans. 

But  there  are  no  other  Germans.  They 
are  all  one  at  heart.  Prussian  poison  has 
touched  them  all  and  they  glory  in  the 
infection.  Owen  Wister  might  now  collect 
a  companion  chai)ter  to  show  that  ruler 
and  subject,  ])hilos()i)her  and  disciple,  are  so 
closely  knit  that  there  is  no  distinguishing 
between  them. 

Talk  to  m(>rchant  or  vilhiger,  priest  or 
peasant — their  views  are  fundamentally 
the  same.  Paternalism  first  robbed  their 
minds  of  individual  resource  and  then 
stuffed  them  with  projiaganda.  Thej' 
have  conned  their  White  Book  by  rote, 
they  will  justify  for  you  e\ery  outrage  of 
the  war,  and  th(\v  will  explain  tlie  strategic 
accidents  which  led  to  tlieir  defeat. 
Catechize  tliem.    They  are  ready. 

Q.  What  caused  the  war? 

.1.  England's  fear  of  our  commercial 
su])rema('y. 

Q.  But  had  England,  dominating  the 
world,  anything  to  gain  by  war? 

A.  She  wanted  to  crush  us  before  we 
took  her  markets  from  her. 

Q.  What  started  th(>  war"' 

A.  The  menace  of  Russian  mobilization 
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The  Sreat  Endurance  ofMM^^  Tires 

CONFIDENCE  with  which  Ajax  users  keep  on  using  Ajax  Tires,  we  regard 
as  the  supreme  tribute  to  the  great  endurance  we  have  built  into  our  prod- 
uct. We  say  *^^ built  into  our  product,"  for  that  is  exactly  how  Ajax  endurance 
has  been  accomplished.  It  is  literally  built  in  by  that  much-talked-of  con- 
struction feature — Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength. 

Shoulders  of  Strength  are  burly  buttresses  of  rubber  that  brace  the  tread  of 
every  Ajax  Tire.  The  principle  is  as  old  as  the  ages.  The  century-weathered 
Sphinx  is  braced  and  re-info  reed  by  Shoulders  of  Strength.  The  oldest 
builders  employed  this  endurance-adding  principle  just  as  modern  builders 
do  today. 

AiSAK  ROAD  KING 

MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 


The  Ajax  Road  King  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 
Note  how  its  massive  tread  is  braced  and 
re-inforced  by  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength. 

Shoulders  of  Strength  give  the  Road  King 
a  wider  wearing  surface — more  rubber 
where  it  should  be — more  tread  on  the 
road.  They  prevent  friction  from  center- 
ing and  grinding  through  to  the  fabric. 
No  stronger  endorsement  of  Ajax  Tires 
can  be  cited  than  the  fact  that  thev  are 
97%  Owner's  Choice.  This  phrase  has 
come  to  be  an  Ajax  slogan.    It  means  that 


97-lOOths  of  the  total  output  of  Ajax  Tires 
are  sold  through  Ajax  dealers  direct  to 
users  themselves.  It  means  that  this  big 
percentage  is  chosen  by  individual  car 
owners — singled  out  by  them  to  replace 
other  tires  that  came  on  their  cars.  Ajax 
Tires  are  never  forced  on  users. 

Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  Tubes  and  Ajax  H.  Q. 
(High  Quality)  Tire  Accessories  are  sold 
by  the  best  tire  dealer  in  your  locality. 
His  store  is  known  as  the  Ajax  Tire 
Supply  Depot. 


Aj 


jax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  in  W'riting  5000  Miles 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  I>fC.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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ARMCO 
IRON 
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For  Heavy  Sheet  Metal 
Conservation 

Gas,  Oil,  and  Water  Tanks,  Smoke 
Stacks,  Freight  Cars,  Freight  Car  Doors, 
Mining  Cars,  and  other  heavy  sheet-metal 
products  made  of  Armco  Iron  give  more 
than  double  the  usual  length  of  service. 
That  is  metal  conservation  of  the  highest 
order,  for  it  means  thousands  of  dollars  cut 
right  out  of  the  overhead. 

The  purity  and  evenness  of  Armco 
(American  Ingot)  Iron  are  the  vital  factors. 
They  make  possible  exceptional  rust  resist- 
ance; reduced  need  for  costly  replacements; 
great  durability;  perfect  welding  properties. 

Almost  incredible  savings  can  be  effected 
for  railroads  and  other  industries  by  auto- 
geneous  welding  alone — using  Armco  Iron 
as  the  welding  agent. 

Makers  and  users  of  heavy  sheet-metal 
products  who  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  bettered  service,  increased  satis- 
faction, and  reduced  overhead  made  possible 
by  Armco  Iron,  should  write  us  at  once. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

Dept.  953,  Middietown,  Ohio 


The  trade  mark  ARMCO 
carries  the  assurance  that 
iron  bearing  that  mark  is 
manufactured  by  The 
American  Rolling  Mill 
Company  with  the  skill. 
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in    the  East,   wliicli   caused    us    to    dcclan' 
war  imnu'diuti'ly. 

(J.  Why  tho  imasion  of  BcIkuiih? 

,1.  Because  she  was  not  neutral. 

Q.  Had  (i«>rnuuiy  jnoiuised  not  to 
in\ade  Belfjiuin? 

A.  She  l\)rl'eite<l  her  rifjhts  l)y  her 
treacluTV. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  outniffed  the  laud 
and  its  people' 

A.  Yes.  Perhaps  there  were  excei)tional 
unfortunate  incidents.      But  war  is  war. 

Q.  What  of  tlu-  sanctity  of  contract'.' 

A.  We  brok(!  no  contract,  indess  coni- 
peHed  bj'  expediency  {Notwcndiglccit)  or 
reprisal. 

Q.  Was  the  f/-l)oat  a  reprisal?' 

A.  Yes.  Kuf^laud's  blockade  was  slarv- 
in^  our  babies. 

Q.  Does  inttTuational  law  j-ecofjnize  the 
legality  of  the  bh)ckadc  and  the  rifjhts  of 
neutrals? 

.1.  That  makes  no  difference.  Our  j)eoi)le 
needed  food.  Besides,  tho  Linsitaitia 
carried  contraband. 

Q.  What  of  th((  hospital-ships? 

A.  1  know  nothing;  about  them. 

Q.  What  of  aerial  l)onibardnient? 

A.  The  French  started  it. 

Q.  Do  you  reali/.t!  (Jermany's  position 
in  the  woi-ld  to-day? 

A.  We  are  hated,  I  suppose.  Th(>  world 
has  been  fed  on  Allied  i)ropasanda.  In 
Germany  we  know  the  trutli. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  you  are  liat(<d? 

A.  Because  we  arc  feai'cd — and  we  arc 
feared  because  our  ]>ravery  and  om-  skill 
withstood  the  world  for  four  years,  because 
our  industries  are  the  most  highly  developed 
and  our  energy  the  greatest. 

Q.  What  caused  you  then  to  lose  the 
war? 

A.  America's  entry. 

Q.  Why  did  x\nierica  enter  the  war? 

A.  To  secure  the  payment  of  her  loans 
to  the  Allies. 

Q.   Is  there  no  other  i-casou? 

A.  1  can  think  of  none. 

Q.  Could,  the  Americans  havo  been 
idealists,  or  were  they  fools? 

A.  Perhaps  botli — the  two  are  closely 
allied. 

Q.  Why  (lid  President  Wilson  distinguish 
between  Prussian  rulers  and  the  CJernian 
peo])le? 

,4.  BcM'ause  he  did  not  understand  the 
situation. 

Q.  Was  America  the  sole  cause  of 
Germany's  defeat? 

A.  No.  We  might  have  stood  against 
the  woild  save  for  internal  dissension. 

Q.  What  caused  (hat? 

A.  Bolshevism,  taught  l)y  Lcnine  and 
Trotzky  in  Russia. 

Q.  Were  they  not  German  agents  at  one 
time? 

A.  Not  at  all.  And  I  tell  you  further 
that  apart  from  any  indixndual  factor 
the  real  cause  of  our  defeat  was  our  own 
stupid  good  natui'c.  We  were  too  genei'ous, 
and  our  enemies  took  advantage  of  our 
good-hca  r t  edn  ess  I 

This  is  the  climax — German  charity! 
I  have  really  set  down  faitlifidly  uj)  to  now  a 
tyi)ical  talk  with  a  German  excejit  that  I 
have  omitted  the  explosi\  e  punctuations — 
on  both  sides.  1  might  go  on,  lint  it  is 
pointless  to  analyze  th(>  thought  or  search 
the  soul  of  a  ])erson  who  <'ulogizes  the 
affectionate  h(>art  of  a  Ilun  at  war.  When 
rape  and  rapine  are  gentle,  when  murder 
is  charity  and  lust  a  virtue,  when  a  heart  is 
found  in  a  Hun — then  may  we  reason  with 
the  German! 

There  is  no  common  ground  of  thought  or 
sentiment  on  ^\hich  to  meet  the  German. 
His  logic  and  affection  are  unique;    they 
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begin    and     end     in    sclf-suHiciency.       His 


fundamental  fault  is  his  lack  of  j)erspective. 
He  takes  himself  too  seriously,  and  distorts 
his  view  with  such  a  i)reponderanc(»  of 
self  in  the  foreground  that  all  else  is  ob- 
scured. This  makes  him  unscrui)ulous 
in  thought ;  this  lets  him  justify  his  crimes. 
He  is  the  sui)reme  egotist,  with  no  saving 
sense  of  humor,  no  perspective.  His 
sui)erlative  comi)laccncy  would  be  amusing 
if  it  were  not  mixed  with  a  })rutality  aiul 
strength  that  menaced  the  world. 

1  know  that  it  is  too  soon  to  expect  the 
German  to  grow  out  of  himself.  The  work 
of  g(^nerations  can  not  be  uprooted  in  a 
day.  Frederick  the  Great  and  Jiismarck 
sowed  th(>ir  seeds  too  deejjl^-;  Nietzscln', 
Treitschke,  and  Jiertdiardi  fostered  the 
])laiit  too  studiously,  and  the  soil  was  rich. 
There  may  yet  be  hope;  we  have  no  sign 
of  it. 

The  j)olitical  situation  ])romises  little. 
The  Majority  Socialists  jjolled  a  large  vote, 
but  {\\v  combined  citizens'  parties  out- 
luimlxT  them.  There  is  little  to  choose 
between  them.  The  reactionaries  touch 
monarchism,  and  tin-  Socialists  are  not  far 
from  the  border  of  Bolshevism.  It  is  true 
that  the  Spartacus  Radicals  have  been 
supjH'cst  for  a  time,  but  no  enduring  sta- 
bility can  be  expected  of  these  other 
disciples  of  Marx  and  Bebel. 

But,  Socialist  or  INIonarchist,  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  German  to-day  is 
his  deep-rooted  adlienwun^  to  the  ])olicies 
of  the  war.  The  1  lolu'uzollern  government 
was  o\-erlhroAvn  because  the  Aictors  d«>- 
maiided  it — not  because  the  people  resented 
Prussian  barbarism.  Prussia  sinned  only 
in  that  it  failed  to  win  the  war. 

Crernum  Stolz  is  no  petty  thing.  The 
German  cherishes  the  memories  of  the 
war.  He  receives  his  I'eturning  soldiers 
as  unbeaten  heroi'S  A\ho  kei)t  the  Vat< rJaud 
inviolate.  And  last  night  he  lifted  his  glass 
high  to  the  Kaiser,  and  sighed  for  the 
order  and  ]n-odu<'ti\Tt.\'  of  a  Prussian  prince. 

Perhaps  the  Americ^an  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion has  come  too  quickly  from  the  ruin 
of  eastern  France  for  us  to  be  impartial. 
Gertainly  our  uniforms  are  not  judicial 
robes.  Yet  it  is  a  cold  conviction  as  clear 
as  consciousness  itself  that  the  outlaw's 
con^■ersion  is  not  yet;  that  thei-<'  is  no 
difference  between  prince  and  ])eople,  and 
that  all  is  one  at  heart  with  HohenzoUern 
and  his  Huns. 

Just  before  the  war  1  spoit  two  summers 
in  the  Rhineland,  and  made  two  tours  of 
Germany.  I  admired  extravagantly  Ger- 
num  energy  and  industry:  T  lovi-d  their 
music;  1  enjoyed  their  friendship.  I  hated 
their  ])aternalism,  and  dei)lored  the  blank 
faces  of  the  automatons  I  saw  in  the  ranks 
during  Kaiser  maneuvers.  1  thought  that 
1  detected  then  the  fundamental  fallacy  of 
training  that  made  them  nuirvels  of 
efficiency,  but  crusht  all  individuality  aiul 
initiative  in  them,  and  that  has  now  left 
them  blind  cogs  in  a  wrecked  machine. 
But  I  blamed  Prussia  for  it  and  thought 
that  the  simi)le  souls  of  the  people  1  had 
knoAvn  on  the  Rhine  were  different. 

The  war  and  this  latest  visit  to  Germany 
have  changed  all  that.  What  1  haVe  said 
is  now  commonplace.  France  and  England 
know  it  well.  1  am  not  so  sure  about 
America.  In  our  mess,  for  exam])le,  we  still 
have  apologists  for  i  he  H  u n.  Some  are  veiy 
charitable,  some  veiy  obstinate,  and  some 
form  their  opinions  of  international  affairs 
from  the  sharp  practise  or  courtesy  of  a 
sah>sman  in  a  souvenir  store.  Besides,  the 
servile  surface  affability  Avhich  (he  CJerman 
has  affected  toward  xis  is  calculated  to 
deceive,  and  I  have  seen  it  work. 

Happily  the  policy  of  the  Peace  Con- 


ference will  lie  governed  by  no  misappre- 
hension. Germany  will  not  be  admitted  to 
the  fold  until  she  has  disproved  her  un- 
worlliiness.  I  do  not  know  what  will 
<"leaiise  her.  Vuv  (he  moment  she  is  sick  <)f 
the  hardships  of  war,  but  sin;  s(ill  glories 
in  its  po.ssihilities.  Her  children  hav*-  had 
no  invading  force  lramj)lc  them,  and  tliey 
have  not  learned  how  horrible  war  can  be. 
There  will  be  a  gradual  awakening  when 
(he  fourdi  generation  of  taxpayers  (ind  tho 
sins  of  (heir  fathers  visited  u|)on  tlu-m. 

There  may  l)e  some  signilicance  in  this 
incident,  Y'esterday  we  were  cin-ling  over 
Tre\cs  in  a  black  night-reconnaissanco 
ship.  When  we  returned  a  German  t<»hl  mo 
that  his  two-year-old  baby  had  seen  lis 
and  had  run  with  fright  to  hide  under  tho 
kitchen-table.  He  had  not  forgotten  tho 
l)ombs  of  three  months  ago — and  h(!  will 
not  be  quick  to  build  (he  next  (iolhtis.  Yet 
last  night  that  same  little  lad  was  being 
taught  to  celebrate  William  Hohejizollern's 
birthday! 

This  has  been  a  wordy  effusion.  I  am 
.sorry  (o  ha\'e  imj)osed  it  on  you.  But  I  havo 
seen  so  much  American  indiffc^rence  here 
and  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  situation, 
and  the  imporlance  of  a  proper  under- 
standing has  so  preyed  on  me  (ha(  I  had 
to  get  my  little  pliili})pi(r  off"  my  chest. 
If  you  (hink  (here  is  anythitig  of  value  in  it 
to  peojde  at  lumie,  anything  novel  or  force- 
ful or  with  the  virtiu'  of  ])ersonal  contact, 
anything  aj)art  from  the  daily  diet  of  news- 
paper corresi)ondents,  I  wish  you  would 
give  it  to  some})ody  to  ])ublish.  I  really 
feel  veiy  keenly  about  the  German  qxies- 
tion,  and  esi)ecially  as  it  has  been  developed 
since  the  war.  Do  anything  j-ou  like 
with  it,  but  do  help  me  disabuse  people  at 
home  of  any  fals(!  ideas  about  the  con- 
version of  the  Hun. 

Some  one  with  a  proper  training  in 
untangling  such  complexities  as  income- 
lax  rei)orts  might  im])roA'c  his  spare  time 
by  nxaking  out  a  schedule  of  the  operations 
of  all  units  in  the  American  forces  overseas, 
telling  precisely  where  each  xinit  was  at 
each  precise  date,  why  it  was  (here,  and 
what  it  did.  Until  something  like  that  is 
<lone,  there  will  be  difficulties  in  distribut- 
ing the  credit  for  the  various  operations. 
The  case  of  the  marines  and  dough-boys  at 
Chateau-Thieriy  was  a  classic  example;  the 
conflicting  claims  w'ere  mostly  cleared  up 
by  explaining  that  one  claimant  considered 
"Chateau-Thierry"  the  name  of  a  city,  the 
other  of  a  military  sector.  Another  slight 
diA'crgence  of  views  comes  to  light  in  the 
following  letter  from  Capt.  C.  H.  Griffith 
(discharged),  formerly  of  the  313th  In- 
fantry.   Captain  Griffith  writes: 

In  Tnio  DuiKsr  for  April  12  appears 
a  most  interesting  "GHmpse"  of  Jack 
Koons's  l)ook,  "Billets  and  Bullets  of  the 
37th."  The  extracts  which  you  publish  are 
particularly  interesting  to  me.  as  I  com- 
manded the  jMachin(>-Gun  Company  of 
the  313th  nfantry,  79th  Division.  We 
went  o\vr  the  top  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 26th  directly  to  the  right  of  the 
37th — having  been  relicAed  in  the  "Avo- 
court  Sector "  by  the  Buckeye  Division 
and  moved  over  slightly  to  the  east  for  the 
"jump  off"  of  the2(itli. 

What  imprest  me,  however,  the  strongest 
in  Mr.  Koons's  narrative  was  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  capture  by  the  Ohio  men  of 
iSIontfaucon. 

Other  79th  Division  men  will  no  doubt 
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ELECTRIC 

weeper-]/ac 

WITHMOTOPDRIVENSnUSH 

Gives  a  NEW  WAY  OF 
CLEANING 

That  wins  for  the  housewife  an 
unusual  victory  for  rug  cleanli- 
ness and  preservation. 

Think  of  a  soft  electric  broom, 
many  times  a  minute  gently  agi- 
tating your  rugs,  then  a  power- 
ful  rush  of  suction  just  at  the 
point  where  the  soft  electric 
broom  is  working. 

This  is  the  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER- 
VAC  way  of  cleaning. 

The    correctly     speeded     motor 

driven    brush  takes  up  all    the 

surface  lint,  thread  and  hair  and 

the  powerful  suction  removes  all 

the  dirt  and  grit  from  the  rug.  Costs  less  than  two 

cents  per  hour  to  run. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest  concern  of  contin- 
uous  standing  in  the  Vacuum  Cleaner  Market. 

PNEUVAC  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Tivo  Machines 
in  One! 

Choose  whichever  you 
wish.  ONE  TURN  OF 
THE  LEVER  gives  it 
to  you— either  a  vacu- 
um cleaner  with  Plain 
Suction  or  one  with 
Motor  Driven  Brush 
and  suction  combined. 

Instantaneously  con' 
trolled  by  this  lever  is 
a  unique  mechanism  in 
which  the  famous  worm 
drive  principle  plays  a 
leading  role,  giving  a 
silent,  sure  drive  for 
the  correctly  speeded 
brush,  while  at  the 
same  time,  it  allows 
the  High  Speed  Motor 
necessary  for  the  most 
powerful  suction. 

It  also  gives  light 
weight,  ease  of  opera- 
tion, dust-and-pin- 
proof  belt,  freedom 
from  adjustments  and 
many  other  useful  fea- 
tures. 
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be  imprest  very  deeply  by  this  account, 
particularly  so  as  Montfaucon  was  directly 
in  the  center  of  the  sector  assigned  to  the 
313th  Infantry  (the  left  regiment  in  ou> 
attack  formation)  and  was  stormed  ano 
taken  by  this  regiment  on  the  morning  of 
September  27.  At  about  10  a.m..  out 
regimental  P.  C.  (Command  Post)  was  on 
the  southern  edge  of  Montfaucon,  the  as- 
saulting battalions  having  passed  through 
the  town  and  to  the  left  and  right  of  it. 
Shortly  after  our  P.  C.  was  moved  forward 
into  a  ruined  house  near  the  chj^teau  made 
famous  by  the  Crown  Prince  in  1916.  The 
Boche  concentrated  heavy  artillery  and 
machine-gun  fire  on  the  Aillage  throughout 
the  day  and  our  front  line  that  evening 
extended  along  the  far  side  of  the  hill  and 
into  the  wooded  ravine  to  the  right.  The 
next  morning  the  316th  Infantry  passed 
through  us  and  pushed  our  lines  forward 
about  three  kilometers  beyond  Mont- 
faucon. For  a  short  time  the  P.  C.'s  of 
bo  h  the  313th  and  316th  Infantry  were 
in  JSIontfaucon. 

I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment as  to  who  did  or  did  not  capture  this 
formidable  position,  but  inasmuch  as  our 
di\asion  lost  many  excellent  officers  and 
men  in  the  assault,  I  feel  that  both  your 
anagazine  and  Mr.  Koons  will  wish  to 
correct  the  error  made. 

The  entire  engagement  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  official  record  and  the  accuracy 
of  my  statements  may  be  verified  by  ref- 
erence to  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
organizations  concerned. 


Altho  not  strictly  a  "letter  from  the 
front,"  the  message  that  is  carried  in  the 
following  letter  from  Garfield.  Utah,  links 
it  up  with  practically  all  the  "fronts," 
both  here  and  in  France.  As  for  the 
American  application  of  it,  Mr.  John 
Morgan,  the  writer,  feels  that  we  are  some- 
what too  much  concerned  about  distribut- 
ing the  credit  gained  by  our  part  in  the 
big  war.  and  that  a  more  broad-minded 
realization  of  the  parts  played  by  the 
respective  countries  might  be  good  for  us. 
He  finds  a  report  fitted  to  bring  such  a 
realization  home  to  us  in  General  Haig's 
"Victory  Dispatch"  in  The  Weekly  Times 
of  London.  "Even  the  Belg  ans,  with  not 
a  fifth  the  men  we  had  in  the  firing-line, 
took  o^•er  14.000  prisoners,  or  nearly  a 
third  of  our  total,"  he  points  out,  "altho 
that  ought  not  to  be  the  correct  criterion 
of  the  severity  of  the  fighting  even  tho 
some  of  our  newspapers  would  make  the 
most  of  it."  Taking  up  Haig's  report,  he 
writes : 

It  deals  mainly  with  the  activities  of 
the  British  armies  in  France  and  Flanders 
in  the  final  months  of  the  war,  and  plainly 
indicates  which  armies  gave  the  Huns  the 
most  terrific  blows,  and  who  did  the  lion's 
share  of  the  fighting.  As  the  figures  are 
official,  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  given 
facts.  The  dispatch  deals  mainly  with 
affairs  after  the  termination  of  the  enemy 
offensives  on  the  British  front.  Some 
5,000  miles  of  new  trenches  had  to  be  dug. 
in  which  23,500  tons  of  barbed  wire  was 
utilized,  also  fifteen  million  wooden  or 
steel  pickets  were  used.  For  the  advance, 
485  miles  of  new  railroad  had  to  be  built 
as  w-ell  as  over  4,000  miles  of  railroad 
sidings.  Haig  also  had  3,500  miles  of 
roads  to  rei)air,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
fill  in  over  500  shell-craters,  using  up  one 
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and  a  IniH'  million  tons  of  road  rocU 
ajid  ()Sr>,()00  tios.  In  tho  a<lvan(H»  sonio 
700  road  hridfjos  had  to  ho  hiiilt.  MiU^s 
of  new  water-mains  woro  laid,  400  me- 
chanical pnnips  installed  insnring  a  water- 
supi)ly  of  twenty  million  fjallons  daily  for 
tht)  advancing  troops.  From  January  1 
the  Koyal  Air  Force  in  France  downed 
2,900  enemy  j)lanes  (destroyed)  and  put 
1,200  others  out  of  action.  They  shot 
down  300  observation  balloons  in  flames, 
dropt  .''),000  tons  of  bombs  on  enemy 
positions,  and  photograi)hed  soAeral  towns, 
inchidiiiK  over  4,000  sqn:ir«>  miles  of  enem\' 
territory.  In  May,  llaiy'  loaned  four 
British  divisions  to  tho  French  in  part 
payment  of  Frfuich  troops  to  the  British. 
Early  in  July  all  French. troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  British  front,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  eijjht  di\isions  of 
•British  troops  w<n'e  loaned  to  the  French, 
and  these  played  a  consideral)le  part  in 
the.  great  counter-offensive  of  Foch,  July 
20,.  immediately  after  .Chateau-ThieiTy. 
It  was  the  British  Fourth  Army  in  con- 
junction with  the  Freiich  First  Army 
(then  under  Haig).  that  began  the  driving 
away  of  the  enemy  from  before  Amiens. 
In  tfeis  battle  the  British  alone  took  over 
24,0Q0  prisoners.  From  August  8  British 
armies  advanced  in  a  series  of  unbroken 
victories  over  the  enemy,  completely 
routing  them  Avhether  in  fortified  positions 
or  open  warfare.  On  August  8  and  follow- 
ing days  a  terrific  blow  was  given  the  enemy 
at  Bapaume,  where  over  34,000  prisoners 
were  taken.  This  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  terrific  engagements  of  Cambrai, 
Le  Cateau,  Selle  River,  the  Sambre,  and  the 
fierce  fighting  in  Flanders,  engagements 
lasting  several  days,  in  which  thousands 
of   prisoners   were    captured.     J'rom   July 

18  to  November  11,  59  British  divisions 
encountered  and  seriously  defeated  99 
separate  German  divisions,  and  in  that 
period  of  time  2,858  guns,  3,500  trench 
mortars,  over  29,000  machine  guns,  and 
188,000  prisoners  were  captured.  The 
official  returns  of  the  other  armies  in  France 
and    Flanders  for    the   same   period,   July 

19  to  November  11,  were: 


Belgian,         474  guns, 
American,  1,421 
French,       1,880      " 


14,500  prisoners. 
43,300 
139,000 


From  other  sources  I  glean  that  in  Italy 
the  Allied  armies  consisted  of  Italians, 
assisted  by  three  British  and  two  French 
divisions,  one  Caecho-Slovak,  and  one 
American  regiment.  The  latter  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  take  any  active  part  in 
serious  fighting.  They  were  held  in  reserve 
behind  the  British  lines,  and  the  regiment, 
the  332d,  was  under  fire  for  the  first  time 
on.  November  4.  However,  they  did  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  them  and  they 
captured  a  few  machine  guns  and  a  few 
score  prisoners.  The  French  captured 
three  or  four  hundred  guns  and  over  20,000 
prisoners  on  the  Italian  front.  The  British 
haul  was  759  guns,  several  thousand 
machine  guns,  and  more  than  49,000 
prisoners.  The  operations  being  in  Italy, 
Italian  forces  naturally  did  the  lion's  share, 
and  their  total  was  somewhere  around 
200,000  prisoners.  In  the  Balkans  the 
Allied  Army  was  composed  of  Servians, 
Italians,  French,  British,  and  Greeks. 
Servian  forces  did  the  best  of  the  fighting. 
It  was  an  Anglo-Greek  army  that  first 
crossed  the  Vardar  and  captured  tho 
Bulgarian  stronghold  of  Strumitsa.  In 
the  fighting  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier  the 
66th  British  Infantry  Brigade  lost  nearly 
seventy  per  cent,  of  its  effectives.  In 
another  sector  the  12th  Yorkshire,  8th 
Shropshire,  and  anotherTiritish  battalion 
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sotii  anniversary— fifty  years  of  progress 
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OVEN  BAKED 

BEANS 


^  I  ^HE  whole  family  brightens  up  when  Heinz  Baked  Beans 
-*-   are  served,  because  they  taste  so  good. 

To  you,  the  busy  housewife,  Heinz  Baked  Beans  are  a 
great  convenience,  because  we  have  done  the  baking— in  dry 
heat  in  real  ovens — and  all  you  have  to  do  is  the  heating.  To 
you,  the  thrifty  housewife,  they  are  a  great  economy  for  too 
much  meat  makes  bills  high 

To  you,  the  wise  housewife,  they  are  a  source  of  satisfaction, 
for  their  food  value  is  great — they  are  nutritive  and  wholesorne. 


Some  of  the 

57 

Vinegar 

Spaghetti 

Tomato  Ketchup 

India  Relish 


All  Hein^;  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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Actual  photograph  show- 
ing difference  in  width 
be  t -we en  Mi chet i n 
Tubes  and  other   tubes. 


W^ 


Michelin  Tubes  being  made  full-sized  fill  the  inside  of 
the  casing  even  before  inflation. 

Other  tubes,  being  smaller  in  diameter  than  Michelins,  must  be  stretched 
by  inflation  to  fill  the  casing.  The  flexing  of  these  stretched  tubes 
under  constant  tension  when  inflated  causes  destructive  heating  which 
kills  all  the  natural  life  and  resiliency  of  the  rubber,  making  it  porous 
and  less  resistant  to  cuts  and  punctures. 

Michelin  Tubes,  being  full-sized,  are  free  from  these  disadvantages. 
Insist  on  Michelins — the  full-sized  inner  tubes. 


Michelin  Tubes,  fill  the  casing 
even  before  inflation 


Other  tubes  must  be  stretched  by 
inflation  to  fill  the  casing 


MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Michelin  Tire  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  78Z  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 
Dealer*  in  all  partt  of  the  world 


H>.st  ov«r  85  per  oont.  of  thoir  offoctivds, 
and  woro .still  hokliiif^oii,  and  oiio  battalion, 
tho  7th  Territorial  Soutii  Walus  Bordorors, 
wore  orderod  to  n^tiro  from  au  advanced 
I)Ositioii,  which  they  did  with  one  un- 
woimdod  otTict>r  and  nineteen  wounded  men 
from  a  hatlalion  orif;;iually  1,000  stronj;. 
None  of  our  res:inu>nts  suffered  losses 
eomparal)Ic  to  these,  and  tlu)  above  are 
official  figures.  Auent  Palestine,  for  cour- 
tesy's sake  Alleiiby's  army  is  termed  an 
Allied  one,  yet  the  Franc^o-Italian  con- 
tingent in  it  was  less  than  2,500  men;  an 
actual  force  of  sonu^  10,000  op(trated  with 
him,  the  British  troojjs  who  formed  over 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  "Allied"  Army 
taking  over  70,000  prisoners.  In  Mesopo- 
tamia another  25,000  were  captured.  I 
ought  to  have  stated  that  British  troops 
captured  over  25,000  in  the  Balkans. 
The  sum  total  of  British  captures  July  18- 
November  11  in  France,  Flanders,  Italy, 
the  Balkans,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  etc., 
were  nearly  4,000  guns,  more  than  4,500 
mortars,  close  on  to  40,000  machine  guns, 
and  350,000  prisoners.  Those  of  the  other 
big  Powers  in  the  war  for  that  period  in- 
elusive  of  all  fronts  were: 

American,  1,450  guns,    43,500  prisoners. 
French,       2,250      "       175,000 
Italian,  —  225.000 

Neither  French,  American,  nor  Italians 
have  given  official  figures  as  to  mortars 
and  machine  guns,  confining  themselves 
to  field  guns  and  artillery. 

During  the  year  1918,  on  all  fronts  the 
Royal  Air  Service  brought  down  more 
enemy  planes  than  the  combined  totals 
of  all  the  nations  fighting  the  Central 
Powers.  As  the  British  casualties  on 
all  fronts  in  1918  passed  the  million  mark, 
one  can  see,  if  he  is  not  prejudiced,  who  did 
the  lion's  share  of  the  fighting  that  struck 
the  enemy's  morale  and  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  the  Central  Powers. 


JOHN  D.  NOW  PLAYS   100  PER  CENT. 
GOLF 


JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER  will  be 
eighty  years  old  in  July,  and  he  is 
said  to  be  worth  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 
He  doesn't  live  on  an  exclusive  diet  of 
crackers  and  milk,  popular  belief  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  but  eats  all  the 
varieties  of  American  groceries  usually 
partaken  of  by  the  average  citizen  of  this 
great  land  who  is  not  a  "nut"  on  diet. 
The  famous  oil  magnate  plays  a  game  of 
golf  one  hundred  per  cent,  perfect,  and, 
according  to  Jack  Hughes,  who  tells  the 
story  in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  he  recently 
declai'ed  confidently  that,  "with  a  few 
more  years'  practise,  I  will  be  some 
golfer."  Mr.  Hughes  paid  a  visit  to  the 
financier  on  his  estate  at  Ormond,  Florida. 
The  comparatively  modest  winter  home 
of  the  richest  man  in  the  woi-ld  is  described 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

With  nothing  but  a  narrow,  neglected 
road  between  his  property  and  the  Hali- 
fax River  on  the  west,  and  a  stretch 
of  palms  as  they  grow,  without  the  at- 
tention of  a  gardener,  a  few  spruce,  pine- 
trees,  and  live  oaks,  wearing  a  semi- 
tropical  coat  of  Spanish  moss,  on  the 
east  for  about  a  mile  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Florida  home 
looks  the  same  as  any  other  property  in 
V'olusia  County  belonging  to  what  might 
be    safely    styled    a    country    gentleman. 


The  Li 

It  cost  him  .1|;75,0(K),  and  the  few  addi- 
tions now  un(!<*r  way  will  bring  th(>  figure 
up  to  about  1125,000,  if  indeed  that  much. 
The  i)lace  is  al)<)ut  seven  miles  nortli  of 
Daytona,  and  is  situated  on  a  sort  of 
peninsula  .stiparating  for  about  twenty 
miles  the  Halifax  Riv(>r  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  When  you  pass  from  Ormond 
Beacli  to  I^aytona  or  Seabn^ae,  the  road 
which  leads  you  passes  within  a  few  feet 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller's  hou.se,  but  the 
house  is  not  distinguished  from  any  other 
residence  in  that  section,  except  it  is  new, 
and,  as  would  be  (;xpect(!d,  was  constructed 
of  very  substantial  mat(!rial. 

Mr.  Rockefeller'^  mode  of  life  at  Ormond 
is  treated  in  some  detail,  with  special  at- 
tention to  his  daily  game  of  golf: 

Mr.  Rockefeller  rises  at  a  smart  morn- 
ing hour,  and  enjoys  a  breakfast  the 
same  as  any  other  healthy  man  enjoys 
it,  eating  bacon  and  eggs,  if  that  dish 
appeals  to  him,  or  lamb  chops,  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  chops  may  "sound"  bet- 
ter than  something,  else.  His  secretary 
does  not  jump  about  in  the  "flunkey" 
fashion  which  one  might  imagine,  but 
talks  to  his  employer  as  frankly  and 
coolly  as  tho  he  were  a  partner  of  the 
distinguished  old  gentleman.  There  is 
no  uniformed  footman  when  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller enters  or  leaves  his  automobile; 
and  he  steps  into  his  machine  as  glibly 
as  a  man  of  sixty,  and  leaves  it  likewise. 
He  is  methodical,  however,  and  goes  to 
the  golf  links  of  the  Ormond  Club  at 
ten  o'clock  each  morning,  rain  or  shine, 
except  on  a  Sunday,  when  he  goes  to 
church. 

On  the  golf  links  he  plays  an  excellent 
game  for  a  man  of  his  age,  sometimes 
with  Albert  D.  Fell,  a  retired  Philadelphia 
banker,  and  at  others  with  Miss  Ellen 
Kauft'man,  also  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
very  charming  young  lady  in  her  early 
twenties.  Miss  Kauffman  plays  no  mean 
golf  herself,  and  Mr.  Fell,  who  is  five  years 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  junior,  permits  no  grass 
to  grow  under  his  caddy's  feet.  But 
what  are  they  to  a  man  who  plays  in  par? 
That  is  champion  golfing,  and  that  is  what 
John  D.  Rockefeller  plays. 

I  was  amazed  when  he  had  scored  par, 
or  100  per  cent,  perfect,  at  the  fifth  hole; 
and  at  the  eighth  he  held  the  same  speed, 
having  scored  four,  or  a  par  finish.  His 
first  smash  at  the  ball  the  morning  I 
went  to  the  links  sent  it  nearly  three 
hundred  yards  over  the  vei'y  course  which 
he  had  meant  it  should  go.  This  pleased 
the  genial  magnate,  and  he  laughed  and 
gesticulated  the  same  as  had  he  been  a 
schoolboy,  declaring  that,  "with  a  few 
more  years'  practise,  I  will  be  some 
golfer." 

When  he  goes  to  the  links  there  are 
no  such  hoodlums  as  I  have  seen  all  but 
mob  his  automobile  when  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  the  streets  of  New  York  City 
became  known  there,  or  like  the  fakers 
and  curiosity  -  seekers  who  have  been  a 
source  of  long  years  of  annoyance  about 
his  former  home  at  Cleveland  and  his 
magnificent  estate  at  Pocantico  Hills, 
Tarrytown.  At  Ormond  he  is  looked 
upon  somewhat  in  the  aspect  of  an  idolized 
old  mayor,  or  school-teacher,  or  even  min- 
ister. The  Uttle  shopkeeper  on  the  corner 
gets  the  same  salute  from  John  D.  Rocke- ; 
feller  as  any  of  his  closest  and  dearest 
friends  receive,  and  he  will  shake  hands 
with  a  bell-boy  as  quickly  as  he  will  with 
his  golf  partner,  another  grand  old  man, 
Albert  D.  Fell. 

The  morning  recently  when  he  made 
his    remarkable    300-yard    drive    it    was 
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raining,  and  a  good  many  of  the  other 
tourist  golf(irs  had  l(;ft  the  greens. 

Itockefeller  kicked  with  Ids  right  foot, 
in  his  momentary  i)ride  ov<T  the  feat, 
high(;r  than  his  head,  and  with  the;  agility 
of  a  man  half  his  y(;arH.  He  wouldn't 
l(!ave  the  field  until  he  walked  hom«! 
through  literal  torrents.  His  chauffeur 
had  been  order(;d  to  get  "out  of  the  wet," 
and  he  gladly  obeyod  orders.  As  Mr. 
Rockefeller  turned  the  corner  near  his 
hou.se  an  old  citizen  who  does  odd  jobs 
about  the  resort  recognized  John  D.  and 
saluted  him.  The  premier,  of  fihanc(; 
r{!turn(Hl  l\w.  .salute  and  shook  hands  with 
tho  humbh'  old  .soul,  regardless  of  tlw; 
downpour. 

Since  Mr.  Rockef(>Uer  has  had  his 
homo  at  Ormond  he  very  seldom  visits 
the  hotels,  but  occasionally  he  takes 
dinner  "out,"  sometimes  as  a  guest  and 
again  as  host,  and  it  is  touchingly  in- 
teresting to  notice  his  most  extraordi- 
nary democratic  mannerisms.  He  shakes 
hands  with  tho  emj)loyees  of  the  hotel, 
sometimes  giving  them  a  testament  as  a 
tip,  and  at  others  half  a  dollar.  When 
he  goes  to  his  diilnor  ho,  eats  anything 
an3'  other  healthy  guest  will  eat,  relishes 
it,  and  looks  the  part  of  a  man  quite  fit 
to  digest  it. 

When  he  is  at  the  hotel,  occasionally, 
at  dinner,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  anj'- 
one  in  particular  stare  at  him,  or  "  nudge" 
some  one  and  point  toward  John  D. 
Now  and  then  some  stranger  will  toll 
his  wife  or  companion  in  the  dining- 
room  to  take  a  look  at  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, but  that  is  infrequent  indeed. 
He  is  very  human,  and  is  a  man  who 
might  justly  be  styled  as  one  loving  the 
"human  element"  in  life. 

This  explains  why  the  man  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  is  looked  upon  as  no  curio 
in  Ormond.  His  vision  appears  to  be 
as  good  as  that  of  a  man  of  twenty-five, 
and  he  looks  at  you  as  keenly  as  he  did 
in  the  da3s  when  his  frank  democracy  in 
his  man-to-man  dealings  back  at  Cleve- 
land started  the  tongue  of  the  financial 
world  wagging,  as  he  went  on  heaping 
millions  upon  millions  and  then  billions 
upon  billions  to  his  credit,  until  to-day 
his  private  fortune  is  estimated  at  as  high 
a  figiu'o  as  1,200  million  dollars  and.  his 
income  above  60  milUon  dollars  a  year. 
Like  the  silent,  serious  j-outh,  rather  pale 
of  face  and  high  forehead,  tight-shut  lips 
that  beti'ay  a  master  mind  behind  a  some- 
what grim  exterior,  John  D.  Rockefeller 
I'otains  these  characteristics  to-day,  but 
his  face  itself  is  not  any  too  fuU.  Here, 
coupled  with  a  significant  brotherly  atti- 
tude toward  his  fellow  man,  his  age  is 
best  detected.  He  does  not  wear  glasses 
all  the  time. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  got  his  start  in 
life  by  saving  his  money,  and  a  part  of 
his  advice  to  those  who  desire  to  learn 
the  secret  of  success  in^•ariably  is  to 
keep  OH  saving.  "I  have  always  lived  a 
frugal  life,"  he  says,  "first  from  necessity 
and  now  from  choice."  He  also  suggests 
that  it  is  a  good  plan  not  to  talk  too  much. 
Other  prominent  traits  of  the  world's 
richest  man  are  his  placid  ajttitude  under 
all  conditions  and  his  interest  in  religion. 
The  latter  trait  is  probably  due  to  his 
early  training,  regarding  which  Mr.  Hughes  .^^ 
says : 

His  mother  had  taiight  a  country  school 
in  her  girlhood,  she  taught  John  D.  his 
letters,  and  made  of  him  a  juvenile  wonder 
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in  the  way  of  a  Bible  student.  At  the 
age  of  eight  he  had  read  the  Bible  through 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  he  had  never  lost 
the  deep  religious  interest  inculcated  at 
that  time.  Even  one  of  the  gasless  Sundays 
did  not  keep  the  oil  king  from  church. 
He  made  the  long,  dusty  trip  on  foot  to  the 
little  church  of  his  neighborhood  and 
chatted  pleasantly  with  his  humbler  neigh- 
bors along  the  waj'. 


mLLIONS  OF  WAR- WEARY  EURO- 

PEANS,  SAYS  R  G.  HOWE,  WILL 

COME  TO  AMERICA 


LARGELY  because  of  the  ideal  of 
'  Americanism  .presented  to  them  by 
the  American  private,  soldier,  some  five 
millions .  of  Europeans  are  t;urni ng.  their 
eyes  and  thoughts  to  new  homes  in  this 
country.  The  outcome  of  the  conflict 
has  suggested  to  thein  new  points  of  view, 
Jle^v;  ijpli-tit-al  amc^  spcial  belie.fs,-  vith  which 
America,  seoras-to-  them -to  be  .more  in 
sympathy  than  are  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World.  They  have  been  wearied  by  the 
w^ar,  and  especially  by  tlie  brawls  and 
revolutions  and  wild  political  experiments 
growing  out  of  the  war.  If  they  can  find 
homes  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  expert  findings  of  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Xew 
York,  who  recently  returned  from  Paris, 
where  he  has  been  investigating  problems 
of  emigration  and  immigration,  they  will 
flock  here  the  moment  the  opportunity 
is  afforded.  France  has  her  thousands 
ready  to  come.  Italy  has  even  more,  and 
England  will  be  largely  represented  when 
a  propitious  time  has  come.  But  it  is 
Germany,  strangely  enough,  that  has  the 
most  numerous  and  most  eager  company  of 
these  w'ho  would  be  emigrants  to  this 
country.  In  all  these  countries,  sa.ys  Dr. 
Howe,  as  quoted  by  the  Boston  Globe,  the 
American  dough-bo.^■  is  resj)on.sible  for  the 
new  and  fervent  consideration  Europeans 
are  giving  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
missioner expresses  lively  admiration  for 
this  new  rej)resentative  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  lands: 

"With  his  h(^ad  up,  a  grin  on  his  tanned 
face,  and  his  long  legs  swinging  in  a  stride 
that  seems  never  to  tire."  said  Dr.  Howe, 
"the  American  dough-boy  is  altogether 
the  most  lovable,  the  most  worth-while 
man  in  Europe.  He  does  things  that 
nobody  else  has  been  able  to  do;  he  goes 
to  places  that  everybody'  else  thinks  can 
not  possibly  be  reached.  There  isn't  a 
<;orner  in  Euro{)e  that  the  man  in  khaki 
hasn't  looked  into;  ^here  isn't  a  job  that 
he  hasn't  tackled  and  completed.  1  was  at 
M<;tz  one  day  when  I  was  presented  to 
(Jeneral  Pctain  as  Convmissioner  of  Immi- 
gration at  Xew  York. 

"'What  are  you  doing  here?'  he  de- 
manded. 'You're  not  going  to  get  any 
people  from  France,  not  even  any  women. 
Quito  the  contrary.  We're  going  to  biing 
back  many  who  are  with  you  now.' 

"But  General  Pctain  is  wrong.  And  the 
rea.son  is  the  admiring  astonishm<mt  with 
which  th(!  pnilu  has  seen  and  come  to  know 
the  (lough-boy.  We're  going  to  get  a  lot  of 
French  womcsn  as  well  as  men.  Here's  an 
illustration:   Need  arose  at  Brest,  not  long 


ago,  for  a  bank  for  the  men  passing  through 
the  camps  there.  Somebody  drew  plans 
for  the  building,  and  application  was  made 
for  permission  to  erect  it.  It  took  longer 
to  get  the  application  approved  than  it  did 
to  put  up  the  building,  but  finall\-  that  was 
accomplished. 

"A  company  of  Oregon  soldiers  was 
called  in."  said  he.  "They  w^ere  given  the 
plans  and  told  to  get  busy.  They  set  up  a 
sawmill  and  began  turning  out  the  4  X  4s, 
the  8  X  4s,  and  the  other  timbers  needed. 
As  fast  as  one  was  sawed  it  was  turned 
over  to  men  who  laid  it  down  on  the 
ground  and  waited  for  its  fellow.  That 
was  laid  beside  the  first,  and  when  a  cross- 
piece  was  ready  it  was  nailed  in  place. 

"In  a  little  while  the  framework  of  the 
front  of  the  building  was  completed  and 
nailed  together.  The  dough-boys  raised 
it,  propt  it  in  place  with  a  couple  of 
scantlings,  and  set  to  work  on  the  sides. 
In  the  meantime  others  were  mixing  the 
concrete  for  the  vault  Avhere  the  money 
was' to  be  kept.  The  whole  thing  grew, 
litetalh",  while  one^  watched. '  Magic 
might  have  b^en  at  work  by  .th^  amaze- 
ment with  which  the  French  looked  on. 
They  gathered  aboiit  the  Iniilding  until 
the  roadway  was  actually  blocked.  When 
the  dough-boys  quit  work  for  the  night  the 
townspeople  still  stood  about  and  marveled. 
They  seemed  to  be  unable  to  get  over  it, 
and  to  them  it  Avas  characteristic  of  the 
way  in  which  the  dough-boys  did  every- 
thing. You  may  find  incidents  and 
stories  of  incidents  like  that  all  the  way 
across  France.  The  country  that  pro- 
duces such  extraordinary  beings  is  bound 
to  fire  the  fancy  of  those  Avho  look  on  and 
try  to  imagine  from  the  effect  what  the 
cause  has  been.  Can  you  doubt  that  the 
United  States  has  come  to  be  for  the 
French  a  wholly  desirable  land  in  which 
to  live? 

"And  this  sort  of  thing  is  happening 
all  the  Avay  across  Europe  exactly  as  it 
is  happening  all  the  way  across  France. 
There  is  a  rare  story  in  the  exploits  of  our 
couriers.  A  boy  from  Iowa  will  be  called 
out  in  Paris,  given  four  or  five  .sacks  of 
mail  and  a  sack  of  rations,  and  told  to  go 
to  such  and  such  a  place  in  the  Balkans. 
With  nothing  but  his  orders  and  the 
English  language  to  help  him,  he  will  go 
serenely  to  his  destination  and  come  back, 
ready  for  another  job. 

"Couriers,"  Mr.  Howe  said,  "are  mak- 
ing their  way  all  over  the  Balkans,  into 
Bohemia,  into  Poland,  into  Russia,  into 
Italy,  everywhere  the  Allies  have  set  up 
their  stations.  They  are  elbowing  their 
way  through  races  they  never  heard  of 
before,  perhaps;  struggling  with  languages 
of  which  they  do  not  know  a  single  word, 
coping  with  difficulties  and  exasperations  of 
travt  1  that  would  drive  another  man  well- 
nigh  out  of  his  mind.  And  everywhere 
they  are  making  American  resourcefulness, 
American  good  humor,  American  ability  to 
do  the  job  as  it  should  hv  done,  known 
and  respected  and  envied. 

"There  is  another  aspect  to  all  this. 
The  United  States  stands  to-day  as  the 
friend  of  all  the  world.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  small  nations,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  of  the  larger  ones.  A 
qu(>stion  cam(>  up  in  Paris  regarding  one 
of  tlui  boundaries  of  Bohemia.  American 
commissioners  went  to  the  ground,  tramped 
ov(!r  it,  bumjx'd  over  it  in  a  Ford.  They 
came  back  and  said  to  the  i)arties  in  interest: 

"'There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
us.  Two  of  us  think  the  crest  of  this 
mountain  range  should  be  the  boundary; 
one  of  us  thinks  the  river  in  the  valley 
should  be  the  line.    Which  do  you  prefer? '  " 


"The  nationals  replied; 

'"We'll  be  frank  about  it.  We  don't 
trust  France  or  Great  Britain,  but  we  do 
trust  you.  Two  of  you  think  the  moun- 
tain range  should  be  the  boundary.  That's 
a  majority;  make  it  the  mountain  range.' 
And  the  mountain  range  it  was. 

"Again,  the  delimitations  of  Syria 
were  being  discust — in  a  room  about  as 
big  as  a  hall  bedroom  over  here.  Sir 
Louis  du  P.  iMallet.  long  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  for  Great  Britain,  was  presiding. 
He  thought  the  line  ought  to  run  in  such- 
and-such  a  way.  The  French  said  it 
ought  to  run  in  such-and-such  another 
way.  Prof.  William  L.  Westermann.  of 
the  University-  of  Wisconsin,  another 
college  professor,  and  a  boA'  named  Yale 
from  the  State  Department  represented 
the  United  States. 

"The  Americans  interposed  in  Avhat 
had  at  least  the  makings  of  a  deadlock," 
he  said.  "They  shoAved  a  surprizing 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  exact 
situation.  Professor  Westermann  sug- 
gested to  Sir  .Louis  that  if  the  line  ran  as  he 
proposed  it  Avquld  throw,  a  territory  whos^ 
population  Avas  60  per  cent.  Armenian 
into  a  territor.v  definitely  under  Turkish 
control.  He  suggested,  too.  that  a  little 
farther  on  there  was  a  copper-mine  that 
ought  to  be  considered,  and  that  at  the 
sea  there  Avas  a  harbor  that  should  not  be 
disregarded. 

"'W^hy  not  run  the  line  along  here?' 
he  asked,  indicating  on  a  map  a  line  fifteen 
miles  or  so  off  the  British  line. 

"Sir  Louis  looked  at  him  for  a  moment. 

'"All  right,  all  right,'  he  said.  'We'U 
put  the  line  there.'" 

Two  months  ago.  Commissioner  Howe 
admits,  he  held  the  opinion  that,  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  Avar,  the 
United  States  would  haA-e  to  face  problems 
of  emigration  rathf^-  than  immigration. 
But  the  fact  is  l)eginning  to  become  ap- 
parent, in  his  opinion,  that  Europe  is 
on  the  verge  of  economic  exhaustion. 
"She  has  lost  her  power  to  come  back," 
temporarily  at  least,  he  says,  and  offers 
this  analysis  of  the  situation  as  it  affects 
emigration : 

"Europe  can  not  now  make  loans  for 
purjjoses  of  restoration  and  reconstruction. 
One  feels  almost  inclined  to  say  that  she 
can  not  cAen  make  plans  tOAvard  these 
ends.  The  i>laus  that  are  being  made 
are  falling  entirely  short  of  the  means  they 
should  afford.  1  think  that  certainly  in 
France,  and  quite  probably  in  England,  the 
programs  that  are  being  outlined  Avork 
definitely,  inescapably,  toward  reaction. 

"This  would  mean,  of  coiu-se,  that  not 
only  Avould  conditions  l)ecome  what  they 
were  before,  but  they  Avould  Avipe  out 
much  of  the  progress  of  recent  years.  That 
is  a  thing  liiat  the  men  who  have  Avaged 
this  Avar  Avould  luner  stand  for. 

"The  line  of  the  record  of  immigration 
to  this  country  follows  with  barometric 
fidelity  the  record  of  economic  conditions 
here  and  abroad.  You  ma.A-  tell  by  looking 
at  this  line  Avhen  times  are  hard  in  Europe 
and  good  in  America;  Avhen  they  are  bad 
here  and  good,  or  comparatively  good, 
there. 

"I  should  say  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  immigrants  of  recent  years, 
at  least,  have  come  hero  to  find  the  political 
or  religious  freedom  they  Avero  denied  at 
home. 

'Not  fewer  than  4,(MK).0()0  or  5,000.000 
Europeans    are    eagerly    looking    toward 
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SHOES 


The  Composite  Model 

A  Nettleton  last  that  combines  style  and  comfort  " 

to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  J^ettleton  "Com- 
posite '•  is  worn  regularly  by  more  men  than  is 
any  other  tine  shoe  in  America.  Ask  yovr  Net- 
tleton dealer  to  show^ you  the  "Composite  Last." 
Jt  may  be  had  in  both  high  and  Oxford  stifles. 

TAKE  time  to  analyze  this  sentence :  "  Economy  through 
Quality."  Applied  to  shoes  it  means  good  service,  more 
comfort  and  better  appearance  throughout  the  life  of  the 
shoe.  The  satisfaction  thus  obtained  more  than  justifies  the 
initial  expenditure.     This  is  true  economy. 

PERHAPS  you  do  not  consider  price  in  buying  shoes. 
You  may  be  interested  only  in  style  and  leathers.  Then 
you  will  come  to  the  realization  that  Nettleton  Shoes  are  the 
finest  embodiment  of  real  style  you  have  ever  seen.  They 
have  permanent  style  because  the  foundations  are  right. 
The  lasts  are  right.  The  materials  are  right.  The  work- 
manship is  right.      And  they  prove  economical  in  the  long 


run  whether  you  are  seeking  economy  or  not.  "  Economy 
through  quality"  was  first  applied  to  Nettleton  Shoes  many 
years  ago.  And  Nettleton  Shoes  have  never  failed  to  live 
up  to  it. 

NETTLETON  dealers  are  now  showing  Nettleton 
Styles  for  Spring  and  Summer  that  will  delight  any 
person  who  appreciates  fine  shoes.  You  will  find  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  them.  If  you  do  not  know  the  Nettleton  dealer 
in  your  community,  won't  you  write  us  and  let  us  introduce 
you.?  There  you  will  find  not  only  good  shoes,  but  a  good 
shoe  store — a  dealer  on  whom  you  can  depend  for  trust- 
worthy service. 


A.     E.     NETTLETON     CO.,     Syracuse,     N.     Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  America  of  Men  s  Fine  Shoes  Exclusively 
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The  owner  of  an  Overland  owns  all  out  of 
doors.  To  him  even  more  important  than  ic7/^r^ 
he  drives  is  ho^<D  he  rides.  In  his  Model  90 
he  goes  in  comfort,  and  with  an  enjoyment 
possible  only  because  of  the  high  quality  and 
fine  appearance  of  his  car.  He  probably  was 
first  attracted  to  it  by  the  praise  of  owners. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND, 

Motli-;  Niiioty,  Five  PasscngiT  To\ 
Willys-Knialit  Toitrhiii  Cars,  Coupes,  Limousine 

Canadian  Factory,  I 
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Now  he  makes  new  friends  for  Overland  by 
his  own  enthusiasm  over  the  exceptional 
economy  and  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
car.  This  kind  of  appreciation  among  the 
600,000  Overland  owners  is  a  safer  buying  guide 
for  you  than  specifications.  It  explains  why  so 
many  people  are  buying  Model  90  right  now. 


JC,    TOLEDO,    OHIO 

Car,  $985.    Price  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 

rland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 

.  Toronto,  Canada 
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America  in  these  first  after-the-war  days 
for  the  economic  freedom  that  seems  im- 
possible of  achievement  at  home.  If 
conditions  Avere  favorable  the  number 
might  be  found  to  be  very  much  greater 
than  this,  but  in  spite  of  everything  it  is 
quite  certainly  not  smaller. 

"Conditions,"  he  declared,  "are  not 
favorable.  It  is  not  possible  for  an 
immigrant  to  enter  this  country  unless 
his  passport  has  been  viseed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  land  he  has  left.  It  is 
e.xtremely  improbable  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  will  grant  such  approvals 
at  his  timt.  or  for  a  considerable  time 
to  come.  The  reasons  for  this  are  numer- 
ous and  varied.  No  Eiu-opean  country 
has,  as  yet.  put  uj)  the  bars  against  emigra- 
tion. What  they  may  do  is,  of  course, 
another  thing.  General  Potain's  remark 
to  me.  of  which  I  spoke  a  little  while  ago, 
is  suggestive  of  the  attitude  that  may  be 
taken.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  will  be  legislation  until  some  signif- 
icant movement  becomes  apparent.  Legis- 
lative bars  are  not  needed  now.  Means 
of  transportation  are  so  lacking  that  little 
else  is  required.  The  world's  tonnage  is 
at  a  desperately  low  mark.  What  is  avail- 
able must  be  used  for  a  long  time  to  come 
by  the  military  authorities.  What  is  not 
taken  by  them,  and  much  of  the  rest  as 
military  demands  decrease,  will  be  needed 
for  the  transportation  of  foodstuffs  and 
of  raw  materials. 

"Only  those  W'ho  can  show  the  best  of 
reasons  w^ill  be  able  to  travel  for  months 
to  come.  This  wiU  be  quite  as  true  of 
east-bound  as  of  west-bound  travel.  It  is 
only  as  conditions  come  back  to  normal, 
or  as  they  reach  some  new  basis  of  stability, 
that  this  situation  will  change.  In  the 
meantime  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  the 
most  eager  to  find  new  homes,  will  have 
to  possess  their  souls  in  w^hat  patience  they 
may. 

"My  judgment  is,"  he  said,  "that  the 
situation  will  remain  much  as  it  is  now  for 
the  next  twelve  months,  if  not  for  the 
next  two  years.  The  year  1921  may  see 
the  shifting  under  way,  but  until  that 
time  it  is  improbable  that  there  will  be  any 
positive  developments.  In  the  meantime 
there  Avill  be  an  easing-off  in  this  country. 
This  is  already  under  way,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  To  begin  with,  the  bars  have  been 
up  against  the  homegoers  for  the  past  four 
years.  Normally  the  number  that  returns 
to  Europe  from  the  United  States  each 
year  is  300,000.  This  means  that  there 
are  now  1,200,000  awaiting  their  chance. 
The  uncertainties  of  war  have  undoubtedly 
increased  this  number  very  largely.  Those 
who  came  from  the  subject  lands  of  Austria 
and  Hungary,  for  instance,  have  l)een  shut 
off  from  practically  all  communication 
with  their  homes  and  th(4r  kin  since  the 
war  began.  Very  naturalh'  tliey  are 
anxious  to  know  what  has  transpired  dur- 
ing these  years  of  silence. 

"Free  Poland  and  free  Bohemia,"  he 
said,  "will  call  to  tliousands  now  in  this 
country.  Russia,  in  si)ite  of  all  that  has 
happened  th(>re  to  make  it,  as  we  see  it, 
anything  but  a  welcoming  land,  will  call 
to  many  more.  It  is  a  curiosity  of  the 
Russian  mind  that  to  so  many  all  that  was 
needed  to  make  Russiaideal  was  the  removal 
of  the  Czar.  He  has  been  removed,  and 
Russia  the  ideal  awaits! 

"There  must  be  considered  in  addition 
the  thousands  who  have  be(>n  drawing 
war-time  wages  for  so  long.  It  has  always 
been  a  factor  in  our  alien  problem  that  a 
certain  number  of  those  who  com*'  in  may 
be  count(al  upon  to  go  back  when  they  have 
amassed  a  satisfactorv  amount  of  monev. 


This  number  is  greater  now  than  ever 
before.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  homeward  tide  has  been  dammed  up 
for  so  long — longer  than  it  ever  was  before 
in  our  history.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  people  have  earned  such  wages 
as  they  ne\er  dreamed  of,  even  in  America. 
It  is  partl\-  due  to  the  fact  that  such  wages 
were  earned  by  people  who  ncAer  before 
had  the  way  opened  to  them. 

"The  coml)ination  of  causes  has  resulted 
in  a  large  altho  indeterminate  increase  in 
these,  homego^'rs.  I  have  been  told 
officially  that  there  are  three  thousand 
Italians  alone  gathered  in  New  York  from 
other  cities  awaiting  passage  abroad.  One 
of  the  recent  liners  on  which  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  steerage  passage  could  have, 
it  is  said,  sold  its  entire  space  three  times 
over,  and  actually  did  carry  a  company 
enormously  greater  than  it  had  ever  bc^fore 
taken  on  board." 

It  is  ])ossible,  in  Dr.  Howe's  opinion, 
that  more  tlian  the  usual  number  of  these 
homegoers  will  remain  in  Europe,  if  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  do  so.  Among  most 
of  them  the  desire  is  strong  to  buy  a  little 
piece  of  land  and  settle  down  upon  it  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  This  land- 
hunger  is  fed  by  the  expectation  that  much 
land  in  Europe  will  be  nationalized,  says 
the  Commissioner: 

"The  feeling  is  prevalent  that  nation- 
alization of  the  land  is  to  be  one  of  the  sure 
results  of  this  war.  Even  where  there  is 
not  to  be  nationalization,  the  expectation 
is  strong  that  the  great  estates  will  be 
broken  up  so  that  small  holdings  will 
become  available,  either  through  the 
necessity  of  the  former  owners  or  through 
governmental  action.  This  is  having  its 
influence  on  hundreds,  if  not  thousands. 
No  one  can  say,  of  course,  how  man.y  there 
are  in  this  country  noAV  awaiting  a  chance 
to  return  to  Europe,  or  how^  many  more 
there  may  be  when  travel  becomes  easy. 
With  the  1,200,000  that  may  be  assumed 
to  be  ready,  it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  number  is  not  less  than 
2.000.000." 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  in  a  number  of 
recent  accounts  of  social  and  political 
conditions  in  Europe  on  the  fact  or  the 
coincidence  that  revolutions  do  not  occur 
in  countries  that  have  no  land  problems. 
Dr.  Howe  was  asked  about  this,  and  his 
reply  is  quoted  as  foUow^s: 

"That  is  as  nearly  an  axioni  as  anything 
can  be  with  regard  to  revolutions.  The 
Russian  revolution  sprang  from  the  land 
problem.  The  statistics  in  England  to- 
day run  very  directly  to  the  land  problem, 
tho  I  do  not  mean  at  all  to  say  that  there 
is,  or  impends,  a  revolution  in  England. 
But  there  are  qualifications  that  must  be 
made  of  such  a  statement.  In  the  first 
place,  the  land  problem  must  be  under- 
stood as  embracing  more  than  farming 
lands  alone.  Timber,  mines,  oil  wells, 
min(>ral  deposits  of  every  kind,  must  be 
included — all  raw  materials,  in  a  word. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too.  that  the 
peasant  is  rarely  a  revolutionary.  He  is 
little  interested,  and  concern.sj  himself 
but  little,  in  matters  of  government.  He 
doesn't  care  much  who  rules  him,  or  how. 
It  is  the  artizan,  th<>  shopkeeper,  who 
upsets  governments  and  who  establishes 
governments. 

"But  the  land  lies  next  the  heart  of 
revolution.  There  is  proof  of  that  in 
Germany,  where  even  the  Moderates  have 


come  to  nationalization.  This  may  mean 
the  salvation  of  the  Empire.  There  is 
room  in  Germany  for  a  million  more  farm- 
ers— and  by  that  I  mean  a  million  more 
families  of  farmers.  Proof  of  this  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  fact  that  yearly  Germany 
called  in  1.000,000  farmers,  from  Galicik 
and  Poland  chiefly,  to  till  the  land  that  was 
needed  to  produce  the  crops  she  had  to 
depend  upon  herself  for.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  either,  in  finding  these  new 
farms.  East  Prussia  alone  could  supply 
them,  for  square  mile  upon  square  mile 
there  has  lain  fallow  in  the  estates  of  the 
Junkers.  Undoubtedly  this  will  be  turned 
to  account,  and,  as  1  say,  it  will  be  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

"But  everything,"  Dr.  Howe  said 
again,  "depends  upon  developments  of 
the  next  twelve  months.  If  Euiope  finds 
the  means  of  reconstruction  her  men  will 
stay  with  her  Aery  largely,  for  the  Avork 
that  must  be  done  Avill  mean  such  lieaA'y 
demands  that  there  Avill  be  nothing  short 
of  a  labor  A^acuum.  Her  men  will  stay 
Avith  her  because,  if  necessary,  they  AviU  be 
kept  there.  So  far,  hoAvever,  Europe 
has  neither  found  these  means  of  recon- 
struction nor  shown  any  coua incing  indi- 
cations that  she  can  find  them.  Her  own 
people  seem  to  be  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  she  can  not,  and  so  they  are  turning 
their  eyes  toAA^ard  the  United  States. 

"It  is  curious  that  no  other  land  in  the 
Avorld,"  he  declared,  "seems  to  promise 
them  Avhat  thej^  are  sure  they  Avill  find  here. 
Not  Canada,  nor  Australia,  nor  the  Argen- 
tina, or  any  other  countr.A'  of  South 
America.  Politically  or  by  tradition  these 
lands  are  too  closely  bound  to  Europe, 
and  they  Avant  no  more  of  the  old  Europe. 

"They  want  the  things,"  he  said,  "the 
opportunities  of  the  United  States,  whence 
came  the  American  dough-boA-,  theu-^^neAV 
idol." 


PRIVATE   AMOK,  FROM   THE   PHILIP- 
PINES, STALKED   GERMANS 

FIRST-CLASS  Pri\ate  James  Robert 
Amok,  of  the  306th  Infantry,  a  good 
American  of  Philippin*^  ancestry,  reached 
NeAv  York  the  other  day  after  an  excit- 
ing and  profitable  year  of  stalking  Germans 
on  several  of  the  liveliest  battle-fields  of 
Europe.  He  learned  the  stalking  art  dur- 
ing his  boyhood  in  the  Philii)pines,  and 
put  it  to  good  use  in  the  Argonne  Forest. 
More  than  that,  he  Avas  cited  in  General 
Orders  for  running  through  heavy  machine- 
gun  fire  to  bring  important  information  to 
Headquarters.  A  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  interviewed  him  when  he 
arrived  in  New  York,  Avith  the  foUoA^'ing 
results : 

A  rather  short,  stocky  fellow  is  Amok. 
His  long  stringy  hair  and  bronze-colored 
face  leaA^e  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  native  of 
our  Far-Eastern  islands.  He  Avas  born  at 
Bontoc,  Mountain  ProAince,  Philii^pines, 
and  spent  the  early  jiart  or  his  life  there. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  about  eight 
years  ago.  After  he  had  been  drafted  and 
sent  to  Camp  Upton  with  tlu*  77th  Division 
it  was  learned  that  Amok  possest  exceptional 
ability  as  a  scout  and  sharpshooter,  and 
had  an  uncanny  Avay  of  discovering  things 
Avithout  being  seen.  Because  of  this  he 
was  assigned  to  a  scout-and-sniper  school 
attached  to  the  British  Army  as  soon  as 
the  division  reached  France. 

Amok's    first    real    exploit    took    place 
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THAT  toughness  and 
compactness  of  texture 
which  distinguish  really  fine 
papers,  is  the  natural  inheri- 
tance of  Systems  Bond — a 
good  sheet  well  seasoned  by 
the  loft'drying  method. 

Hung  upon  poles  in  steam- 
heated,  well-aired  lofts,  the 
sheets  acquire  that  feel  and 
appearance  characteristic  of 
genuinely  excellent  papers. 

At  the  last  step,  as  in  every 
other  one  preceding,  only 
those  processes  are  used 
which  assure  high-grade 
paper  quality.  And  that  qual- 
ity comes  to  you  in  this  rag- 
content  sheet  at  a  reason- 
able  price.  For  great  i^,, 
resources,  large  volume. 


scientific  control,  standard- 
ization, give  the  Eastern 
Manufacturing  Company 
low  material  costs,  low  oper- 
ating costs. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  stand- 
ard bearer  of  a  comprehen- 
sive group  of  papers — a  grade 
for  every  Bond  and  Ledger 
need — all  produced  under 
the  same  advantageous  con- 
ditions— and  including  the 
well  known  Pilgrim,  Tran- 
script, and  Atlantic  marks. 

Ask  your  printer  to  use  Systems 
Bond  on  your  next  order  of 
letter-heads.  He  can  also  obtain 
for  you  our  book  on  "The 
Modern  Manufacture  of 
Writing  Paper,"  interesting 
and  valuable  for  the  paper 
buyer. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


BOND 


The  Rag-conlentLoJi-driedTaper  at  the  Reasonabte  Price ' 
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THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY  O.K. 

— what  it  means 
to  Purchasing  Departments  of  American  Industries 


T 


iHE    Fairbanks    Company 
O.   K."    appears    on    many 
thousands  of  items    listed  un- 
der the  general  headings: 

(1)  Mill,  Mine  and  Railway  Supplies 

(2)  Scales 

(3)  Engines  and  Pumps 

(4)  Valves 

(5)  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 

(6)  Transmission 

(7)  Machine  Tools 


<(' 


'The  Fairbanks  Company  O.  K." 
is  put  on  these  products  because  The 
Fairbanks  Company  stands  squarely  in 
back  of  all  that  it  sells. 

''The  Fairbanks  Company  O.  K." 
means  O.  K.  in  quahty — O.  K.  in  price 
— O.  K.  in  after-service. 

Purchasing  Departments  find  that 
most  of  their  needs  are  met  in  the  lines 
sold  by  The  Fairbanks  Company.  They 
send  their  CjM  list  of  wants  to  the  near- 
est Fairbanks  Branch  House  or  dealer. 
Instead  of  scattered  dealings  they  thus 
make  a  clean-cut  transaction. 

Whether  you  are  a  big  or  a  small 
buyer,  time  is  money.  Time  spent  in 
talking  with  a  dozen  salesmen,  placing  a 


/' 


..^■ 
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dozen  orders,  checking  a  dozen  shipments  is  cash  subtracted 
from  your  bank  balance.      Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

The  Fairbanks  Company  stocks  its  Branch  Houses  to 
meet  most  of  the  mechanical-equipment  needs  of  mills, 
factories,   mines,   railroads    and   steamship   lines. 

Whether  wrench,  valve,  scale,  saw,  transmission,  engine, 
pump  or  any  of  the  other  items  sold  by  The  Fairbanks 
Company,  you  are  assured  high  quality  and  a  fair  price  when 
you   see  "The   Fairbanks  Company  O.  K." 

We  invite  you  to  telephone  to  or  call  on  the  nearest 
Fairbanks  Branch  House. 

THE   FAIRBANKS   COMPANY 

Administrative  Offices:  NEW  YORK 


Albany 

B 

ranch  Houses 

Scranton 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 

Newark 

Philadelphia 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Chicago 

New  Orleans 

Providence 

Syracuse 

Birmingham 

Detroit 

New  York. 

Pittsburgh 

Utica 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

Paterson 

Rochester 

Washington 

Havana,  Cuba       London,  England       Glasgow,  Scotland       Paris,  France 


WHAT  WE  SELL 

— all  carry 
The  Fairbanks  Company  O.  K. 


MILL,    MINE     and 
RAILWAY  SUPPLIES 

The  lines  are  complete. 
Every  item  is  the  pick 
of  its  class. 


TRUCKS  and  WHEELBARROWS 

All     types,     sizes,     for 
every  use — all  bear  "The 


Fairbanks 
O.  K." 


Company 


MACHINE  TOOLS 

All  leaders  in  their  lines. 
Sold  under  "The  Fair- 
banks Company  O.K." 


SCALES 

The  famous  Fairbanks 
Scales — the  scales  that 
do  the  world's  weigh- 
ing. 

VALVES 

All  types — all  sizes — 
all  bear  "The  Fair- 
banks Company  O.K." 


POWER 
TRANSMISSION 

Everything  you  need 
for  the  mechanical 
transmission  of  power. 


ENGINES  and  PUMPS 

Engines  —  gasoline, 
kerosene  and  oil;  and 
new   t\  pe   Super-Diesel. 


any 


'^TRUCKS  8  WHEELBARROWS  "^  ENGINES  O  PUMPS 
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Bastin    found 


when,  in  eom|)any  with  several  other  scouts, 
he  discovered  a  hidden  German  battery 
that  had  been  gi\"ing  trouble  to  the  Amer- 
icans. In  the  face  of  many  dangers  and 
at  great  risk  he  carried  the  information 
back  to  the  artillery  intelligence  office. 
The  enemy  battery  was  soon  demolished 
by  the  American  guns. 

During  tlie  fighting  on  the  Vesle,  Amok, 
while  gui<ling  a  platoon  back  to  the  rear, 
was  caught  on  the  road  by  a  deluge  of 
German  gas-shells.  He  got  his  mask  on  in 
time,  but  the  thing  leaked,  and  soon  the 
left  side  of  his  face  was  turned  black  by  the 
gas-l)urns.  Altho  he  fearefl  that  he  would 
be  scarred  for  life,  he  refused  to  go  to  a 
hospital,  because  he.  did  not  want  to  run 
the  risk  of  becoming  detached  from  his 
company.  After  considerable  suffering. 
Amok's  recovery  was  so  complete  that  no 
trace  of  the  injury  was  left. 

On  the  night  of  September  28  and  29, 
in  total  darkness  and  a  heavy  rain,  near  St. 
Hubert's  Pavilion  in  the  Argonne  Forest, 
Amok  ran  three  kilometers  through  heavy 
maehjne-gun  fire  to  bring  back  to  head- 
quarters important  information.  For  this 
heroic  deed  he  was  cited  by  Col.  F.  S. 
Boweh  in  General  Orders  21. 

Amok  has  found  time  to  express  opinions 
about  the  proposed  independence  of  the 
Philippines.  In  his  estimation  the  popu- 
lation is  entirel\'  too  ignorant  to  govern 
itself,  wherefore  he  would  recommend 
about  thirty  jears  more  of  American  pro- 
tection. He  expects  to  go  back  to  his 
native  land  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his 
education  in  this  countrv. 


AN  AMERICAN'S  TRIP,  VIA  "U"-BOAT, 
TO  A  GERMAN  PRISON 


T^HE  "ups  and  downs,"  as  it  were,  of 
-*■  life  in  a  German  submarine,  in  the 
"helicon"  days,  as  Senator  Sorghum 
would  say,  of  that  spet-ies  of  salt-water 
atroeit\',  are  rather  vividlj^  set  out  by 
Reno  Bastin  in  The  Lamp  (New  York). 
Mr.  Bastin  was  the  second  officer  of  the 
tank  steamship  0.  B.  Jennings,  which  was 
torpedoed  last  August.  After  his  ship  was 
struck  he  was  taken  aboard  the  submarine, 
where  he  stayed  for  nearly  three  months 
while  the  sub  cruised  about  seeking  whom 
she  could  destroy.  During  this  time  the 
f/-boat,  which  was  known  as  the  UK  HO, 
went  through  various  experiences,  includ- 
ing damage  from  depth  charges,  fights 
with  destroyers,  and  running  under  water 
for  as  much  as  six  consecutive  days  with 
only  the  jjeriscope  now  and  then  coming 
to  the  surface  to  take  bearings.  The 
Jennings  was  attacked  by  the  f/-boat  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  4, 
off  Newport  News.  She  narrowly  es- 
caped the  torf)edo  fired  at  her,  and  tlum, 
carrying  a. four-inch  gun,  she  opened  fire 
on  the  sub.  The  latter,  armed  with 
h(»avier  guns  than  the  tanker,  responded 
with  shell-fir«(.  The  fight  continued  for 
four  hours,  during  which  time  the  Jennings 
sent  out  many  wireless  calls  for  h(»lp, 
which  were  answered  from  Sandy  Hook, 
but  without  result.  About  noon  a  shell 
struck  the  main  steam-pipe  of  the  tanker, 
j)utting  her  engines  out  of  commission, 
and  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  ship  in 
the  lifo-boats.     The  boat    in    which    Mr. 


himself  was  approached 
by  the  submarine,  whose  commander 
hailed  her,  asking  for  the  captain  of  the 
tanker.  Answering  that  the  captain  was 
dead,  Bastin  was  then  informed  that  as 
an  officer  of  the  disabled  vessel  he  would 
have  to  come  aboard  the  sub  as  a  prisoner. 
He  was  thereupon  taken  aboard  the 
German  pirate  craft  and  locked  up  below. 
Bastin  had  been  wounded  during  the 
fight  and  was  in  need  of  the  attention  of  a 
doctor.  He  was  given  no  assistance, 
however,  altho  there  was  a  doctor  aboard. 
In  the  afternoon  he  was  called  up  on  deck 
to  see  the  last  of  the  Jennings,  which  was 
then  in  a  sinking  condition.  The  Ger- 
mans, finally  deciding  that  the  wTeck 
was  not  sinking  fast  enough,  fired  two 
torpedoes  at  her,  after  which  the  Jennings 
disappeared,  only  a  few  planks  and  the 
,^vreckage  of  two  life-boats  remaining  to 
be  seen.     The  account  continues: 

The  submarine  steamed  a  southerly 
course  at  a  speed  of  about  five  knots. 
I  remained  on  deck,  deprest  and  semi- 
conscious, due  to  my  wounds;  they  or- 
dered me  below,  but  I  made  no  move. 

I  was  greatly  imprest  with  the  size  of 
the  submarine,  which  had  a  length  of 
about  380  feet,  two  6-inch  and  two  4-inch 
guns,  and  12  machine  guns.  She  had  a 
beam  of  24  feet  and  a  depth  of  25  feet. 
She  was  armored  with  two-and-a-quarter- 
ineh  plate.  Her  speed  submerged  was, 
I  was  told,  12  knots;  on  the  surface  26 
knots.  She  was  a  twin-screw  boat,  car- 
ried five  sets  of  engines,  two  Diesel  main 
engines '  of  14  cylinders  each,  two  oil 
engines,  which  were  used  to  run  at  low 
speed,  and  two  load  accumulators.  Be- 
sides that,  she  carried  four  motors,  used 
when  she  was  submerged,  and  an  auxiliary 
motor  for  pumps.  She  was  divided  into 
seven  water-tight  comi>artments.  She  was 
tested  for  15  atmosphere  or  a  diving  depth 
of  495  feet,  or  150  meters.  She  carried  a 
crew  of  102  and  six  officers.  She  carried 
35  torpedoes,  each  24  feet  long,  and  eight 
torpedo  tubes — four  on  the  bow  and  foiu* 
on  the  stern.  She  carried  4,000  rounds  of 
ammunition  and  enough  oil  to  cover 
32,000  miles  at  a  speed  of  thrte  knots, 
using  one  oil  engine.  Her  number  was 
UK  140.  She  was  the  latest  type  of 
submarine  and  the  largest  afloat,  built 
at  Kiel  by  Krupp  &  Co.  in  1918,  and 
handed  over  in  Jime. 

The  master  was  a  captain  in  the  German 
Navy.  He  had  three  large  stripes  on  his 
arm.  His  name  was  Kliphamel.  Thn 
next  in  charge  was  Blottner,  an  (ix-officer 
on  the  Princess  Alice,  belonging  to  a 
German  line  which,  before  the  war,  ran 
to  New  York. 

The  artillery  officer  came  from  the 
battle-ship  i^eidlitz.  He  had  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  the  German  Navy.  The 
prisoners  were  told  by  the  crew  that  he 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
artillery  officers  in  the  German  Navy. 
I  noticed  that  the  crew  of  the  submarine 
were  very  scared  of  that  man;  he  ccu-tainly 
had  a  lot  of  authority  over  th(^m. 

I  stay<*d  on  deck  all  night  and  tiie  sub- 
marine was  running  at  a  speed  of  two  or 
three  miles  an  hour.  The  weather  was 
very  nice,  with  a  clear  liori/.on. 

At  7  A.M.  on  August  5  1  went  below, 
forced  by  the  artillery  officer,  and  I  was 
taken  in  the  torpedo-room  at  the  bow  of 
the  .ship,  where  I  was  confined  for  a  few 
days. 


I  heard  heavy  gun-fire  from  9  a.m.  until 
abotit  10  o'clock. 

During  the  afternoon  I  learned  from 
other  prisoners  that  the  submarine  had 
sunk  a  big,  four-master  schooner,  the 
Stanley  W.  Seaman,  of  Boston.  While 
below  that  day  I  saw  a  lot  of  stores, 
provisions,  clothes,  and  various  things 
brought  aboard  from  the  Seaman. 

I  felt  the  submarine  going  at  a  speed  of 
about  eight  knots  in  a  westerly  course, 
which  1  could  see  by  gage  glasses  about 
the  torpedo  tubes. 

At  about  3  P.M..  August  13,  I  heard 
heavy  gun-fire  which  lasted  until  dark. 
We  prisoners  wondered  what  was  happen- 
ing on  deck,  as  we  did  not  see  any  one 
below  all  that  day.  I  presume  the  sub- 
marine was  chasing  different  ships. 

On  the  16th,  in  the  afternoon,  every- 
body of  the  crcAv  was  on  deck  and  heavy 
gun-fire  was  heard.  Different  shells^ 
from  other  ships,  I  suppose — were  bursting 
around  the  submarine.  As  we  sat  inside 
we  could  hear  the  shells  bursting  around 
us.  We  were  called  on  deck  (five  prisoners), 
lined  up,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  that 
strtick  me  w^as  Diamond  Shoal  light- 
vessel,  at  a  distance  of  about  150  yards. 
At  the  same  time  I  saw  three  steamers  on 
fire,  and  the  submarine  was  shelling  the 
light-vessel  with  her  two  6-inch  guns  at 
l.">0  yards. 

I  noticed  the  smoke  of  these  shells  was 
yellow,  and  1  think  the  shells  fired  on  the 
0.  B.  Jennings  •  were  smokeless.  I  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  submarine  was 
firing  gas-shells  at  the  Diamond  Shoal. 
I  think  she  did  that  in  order  that  none  of 
the  light-vessel  crew  might  escape.  The 
light-vessel  blew  up  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  saw  her  lee  boat  pulling  away  at  a 
few  hundred  yards'  distance.  The  sub- 
marine was  shelling  the  boat  with  a  four- 
inch  gun,  btit  missed  it.  and  the  submarine 
could  not  go  any  farther  in  as  it  was 
shallow  water.  That  is  how  the  Shoal 
Light  boat  escaped.  After  that  we  were 
ordered  below  again  and  remained  there 
for  the  next  few  da>s. 

That  evening  Bastin  had  his  first  ex- 
perience in  going  down  \\  ith  a  diving  sub- 
marine. His  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  fact  that  something  was  about  to  take 
place  by  the  ringing  of  bells  in  all  the  com- 
partments, and  soon  thereafter  he  heard 
the  rush  of  water  around  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  In  a  minute  or  so  the  water  depth 
in  the  gage  glasses  registered  100  feet. 
He  noticed  that  everybody  about  him 
appeared  to  be  pale  and  excited.  Evi- 
dently something  was  going  to  happen. 
And  something  did  happen,  when  the  sub 
was  at  a  depth  of  300  feet,  as  \w  relates: 

Suddenly  a  depth  charge  burst.  It 
seemed  to  be  right  on  her  stern,  because 
she  got  a  lift  and  went  down  head  first, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  1  saw  the  depth  was 
415  feet.  On  an  order  from  the  officer  in 
charge  to  straighten  her  up  everybody 
rushed  toward  the  stern.  I  can  tell  you 
during  those  few  minutes  we  all  thought 
our  last  moment  had  come.  When  the 
submarine  got  straight  she  was  steaming 
at  a  very  slow  speed — about  two  knots— 
so  the  destroyers  with  their  submarine 
telei)hones  could  not  hear  the  motions  of 
the  propeller.  Another  depth  charge  burst 
right  on  top  of  us,  blowing  up  the  middle 
hatch,  putting  the  lights  out,  and  giving 
the  submarine  a  list  of  forty  degrees.  I 
felt  water  dripping  on  mo  while  I  was 
sitting  in  the  bow  torpedo-room  with  tho 
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A  very  hard  steel  ball  is  pressed 
into  llie  surface  of  the  forging. 
at  regulated  pressure  and  the 
indentation  thus  made  raries  in 
size  according  to  the  degree  of 
hardness  of  the  metal.  This  is 
the  Brinetl  Machine,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  indentations 
have  been  taken  for  every  grade 
of  steel  in  every  condition  of 
heat  treatment  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  forgings  to  any 
desired  degree  of  machine- 
ability.  Science  countenances 
no  guesses  or  approximations  in 
modern  forge  practice. 


\>und Slioulders 


TN  men  and  in  nuts, 
-^  round  shoulders  mean 
life  has  been  too  much 
for  them. 

To  your  upstanding 
workman,  the  scarred  face 
of  a  round-shouldered  nut 
is  a  mark  of  disgrace. 

So  he  demands  a  Billings 
&  Spencer  Triangle  B 
wrench  because  (having  a 
reputation  of  his  own)  he 
likes  theirs. 

You  can  safely  take  a 
workman's  word  for  what 
is  right  in  tools. 

He  will  tell  you  the 
Triangle  B  wrench  fits  his 
hand  as  if  it  were  glad  to 
work  with  him — its  steel  is 
tough  (not  brittle)  with  a 
hidden  something  .  in  its 
makeup  which  means 
honest  ,years  of  service  in- 
stead of  dishonest  months 
of  trouble. 


That  hidden  something 
took  several  thousand  men 
fifty  years  to  make.  It 
is  the  value  behind  the 
Triangle  B  trade  -  mark. 
On  a  tool,  a  drop  forging 
or  a  great  machine,  it  says 
Rely  on  me,"  and  it  has 
said  that  to  the  world  of 
industry  since  the  days  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Remember  the  last  time 
you  worked  over  a  difficult 
nut?  Did  your  wrench  slip 
just  a  little  and  make  the 
hard  job  harder?  Triangle 
B  wrenches  would  have 
helped  instead  of  hinder- 
ing— ^they  fit  those  hard-to- 
get-at  nuts,  cleanly,  surely, 
without  a  slip. 

Your  hardware  dealer  or 
your  garage  accessory  man 
will  approve  your  judg- 
ment when  you  say  Triangle 
B  or  Billings  &  Spencer. 

He  likes  to  sell  satisfac- 
tion. 


The  First  Commercial 
Drop  For^in^  Plant  in  America 


.-..Spencer  Co 


Rely  onMe" 


Hartford 


Hand  Tools  -  For^in^s 
For^in^  Machinery 
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The  bed  room  rug !  More 
and  more  you  hear  discrim- 
inating women  applying 
this  term  to 

KlearflaX 

LINEN  RUGS 

FOR  E  VER  Y  ROOM  IN  THE  JIO  USE 


T^HE  rich  Klearflax 
colors  are,  above  all 
else,  restful  —  livable  and 
charming.  The  heavy  fab- 
ric, despite  its  weight  and 
thickness,  is  linen  —  the 
aristocrat  of  textiles.  Yet 
moderate  Klearflax  prices, 
are  downright  democratic 
for  riiors  of  character. 

Soft  grays  and  rose  and  blue,  taupe 
and  buff,  the  darkergreens  and  black 
and  brown  are  all  available.  Solid 
tones  that  make  the  building  of  ex- 
quisite color  schemes  easy  —  and 
economicalaswell.  Klearflax  Linen 
Rugs  are  made  for  every  room  in 
the  house.  They  beautify.  They 
endure. 


REVERSIBLE,  dust-resisting,  moth- 
proof, thick,  flat-lying,  and  richly  col- 
ored, Klearflax  Linen  Rugs  are  economical. 
In  all  standard  jizes  and  any  lengtli. 

Send  to  our  Dulutli  office  for  "The 
Rug  and  the  Color  Scheme."  This  •56- 
page  book  explains  liovv  to  j>lan  any  room. 
I'rice  hftccn  cents. 

Proceti    exblhit    for     itiduitrlul   educator  t 

mailed    anyivhere   for    Tivo    Dollars    and 

Fifty  cents 

KLEARFLAX  LINF.N  RUG  CO. 
DULUTH  MINNESOTA 

New  York  Office.  212  Fifth  Avenue 
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SIANI)AKI>     DK;  riO.N  \RY    «ii|..iit>nty  «iMi.-l.ly    iM-tonifS 
lihiin  t  ■  the  man  "t  w-inan    n-hu  iiiM'stigates. 


Flor  de 


MELBA 

The  Cigar  Supreme    .'^. 

\.  Lewit  Cig»r  Mfg.   Co.    »/)_     ^ifci' 


Newark,  N.  J..  Makfr. 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 


fLOK' 


t  S"" 


:.~n 


"'^. 


DEALERS  WANTED! 

Hnniiiri 

StArtandn 

loa<i,  ov^TclmrKo 
o  r  overdischftrirn 
Hinrai;*  l>Httcrirs. 
Uncd  bT  (;o»'t  in 
wirelrnn  etc.     Keit 

trir  GcniTntor.Wil- 
iRrd  ntorave  Mftt. 
I'ifill  for  Country 
homrn.       ir>    to    fiOO 

Lamp  eizr.H.  Writ**; 

The  Matthews 

I:;uKiii'r(r  Co 

2KinKBl. 
S«nd.i»kv.  Ohio 


othor  i)ri.-^on(!rs,  and  tliHV  .said:  "'Xow  \vo 
aro  tinislied:  tlu\v  jrot  us."  Two  more 
(l«'I)th  chargt^s  dropt  011  top  of  lis,  and  then 
tho  .subniariut'  felt  as-  the  slie  were  straight- 
ening tiP-  1  heard  water  ni.sliing  e\ery- 
whert!  and  this  kt^pt  nji  for,  it  set^med  to 
me.  about  thre(!  hours,  and  J  can  tell  you 
by  that  time  we  were  all  iinstruna;.  By  10 
i'..M.  we  had  received  2S  de])th  charges. 

Temporar.v  lights  wcTe  used  and  the 
submarine  went  on  steaming  slowly  at 
41.">  ftH't  de])th  in  all  kinds  of  angles,  now 
down  by  the  stern,  now  down  by  the  head, 
or  with  a  list  of  fort\'  degrees  to  port,  etc. 
At  12  I'.M.  the  light  came  on  again.  1 
learned  that  the  dynanio-i"Oom  had  re<'eived 
55  tons  of  water  through  1<  aks  and  i)iiMS 
bursting,  but  the  .submarine  with  iier 
])0\vei"ful  i)iimi)s,  A\hich  Men*  worked  by 
comiM'est  air.  could  ])low  out  5(X)  tons  a 
minute.  Tliese  jnimps  were  tested  for 
fifteen  atmospheres. 

We  kept  steaming  nnd<-.r  water  for  six 
da>s,  steering  etist  and  west;  I  presume  a 
distiince  of  1(K)  miles.  During  these  six 
days  the  .subnuirine's  j)erisco})e  came  to 
tlic  surface  to  take  bearings  of  the  de- 
stroyers searching  for  her,  somt  times  ahead, 
sometimes  astern. 

After  the  sixth  da\',  in  the  evening,  the 
caj)tain,  officers,  and  all  the  crew  liad  a 
meeting  and  decided  to  come  to  the  siu'faco 
next  morning,  as  they  could  not  stoj) 
under  water  any  longer  1)ecause  of  leakage, 
and  attack  the  destro.vers  )).v  giin-tire. 
Tlie  weather  at  that  time,  we  hear-i,  was 
strong  breeze,  and  rough  sea.  All  night  long 
e^'cr.N  one  A\as  ^ery  excited,  wondering 
Avhether  in  the  morning  the  destroyers 
Avould  haA  e  lost  the  submarine  or  would 
the  UK  ]/,(.)  have  to  fight.  The  sailors 
told  ns  there  were  tlu-ee  destro.vers  and 
that  they  could  tra<;e  the  submarine  by 
the  leakage  from  her  oil  Imnkers.  the  oil 
coming  to  the  sui'facc,  and  thus  bt^raying 
the  ])resence  of  the  sul)inariue.  She  lost 
45  tons  of  oil. 

The  following  morning.  1  think  the  24th, 
the  submarine  <'a.me  to  the  siu'facc.  At 
once  wt»  felt  the  concussion  of  gun-fire. 
1  think  the  submarine  was  hit.  IVlembers 
of  the  subnuirine  crew  A\ere  rushing  about 
carrying  .shells  while  the  heaA  y  gun-fire 
was  going  on.  The  submarine  kept  pitch- 
ing heavily,  and.  b.v  the  vibration.  1  judged 
that  she  was  steaming  at  utmost  .speed. 
1  thought  at  certain  times  she  Avas  going 
to  snuish  her.self  up;  so  <lid  Captain  Olseii. 
a  Norwegian  capliiin.  who.  altlio  not  a 
prisoner  of  Avar,  A\as  detained,  his  ship 
having  been  .sunk. 

After  an  hour  of  gun-fin'  []w.  crew  rush<>d 
below  and  ga\«i  thn-e  ciieers;  sailors  w(«re 
coming  along  with  bottles  of  .spirits  and 
cheering  all  o\ei-  the  ])lnce.  We  wt*re 
wondering  what  it  was.  Sailors  rushing 
by  told  lis  they  had  escaped;  that  the  sub- 
marine had  run  a\\a,\'  from  tlx-  destroyers. 
li\  running  at  full  speed  (25  knots)  headed 
into  the  sea  an<l  firing  lier  aft  guns  onl.v. 
Avhich  the  destroy(<rs  could  not  reply  to 
as  they  would  smash  tliems(4\('S  uj),  tlm 
subnuirine  got  away. 

The  sui)nuirint«  steamed  at  full  si>ee.d 
for  about  tw«'nt\'  minut<'s  to  half  an  hour; 
then  changed  her  course  and  went  on  full 
speed  for  the  rest  of  the  day  until  sun.set. 
All  that  night  the  submarine  was  on  the 
surfa<Hi;  \\w  sea  was  rough,  but  it  did  iu)t 
stop  the  crew  from  repaiiing  dilTercut 
htaks,  as  they  had  everv  kind  of  gear  on 
board,  welding  things,  caulking,  an<l  all 
kinds  of  apj)lianc<is. 

The  next  morning  smokci-ehmds  were 
sighted  (that  was  the  2()th  of  August) 
whi<h  I  took  to  bo  a  big  convoy  steering 
northeast. 


On  the  27th.  in  the  morning,  the  weather 
Avas  nice  again  and  the  crew  Avas  all  on 
deck  Avhen  heavy  gun-fire  was  heard,  Avhich 
lasted  until  10  a.m. 

At  noon  I  learned  that  an  English 
steanu>r.  called  the  Diomed,  of  LiAerpool, 
Avas  sunk,  and  on<»  i)ri.soner  joined  us  who 
had  on  his  l)ack  a  large  Number  6. 

Then  followed  another  encounter  with  a. 
destro.ver,  this  time  an  American.  The 
submarin«i  finally  made  her  escape,  much 
disjibled  and  leaking  badl.v  aftcT  haA'ing 
bocMi  exi)oseii  to  eighteen  depth  charges. 
After  such  rei)airs  had  lieen  made  as  wouhl 
enable  tlie  .siil)  to  continue  on  her  Avay,  the 
commander  decided  it  Avas  time  to  make 
for  theii"  base  in  Germany.  So  the.A* 
started  out,  on  the  way  falling  in  A\-ith  a 
number  of  other  (lerman  C— boats,  Avhich 
it  was  agreed  should  all  accompany  the 
UK  l/,0  through  the  mine-fields  in  the 
North  Sea.  'niey  iinally  found  them- 
sehe.s  in  the  mine-field  betAveen  NorAvay 
and  Scotland,  where  ilisast«r  befell  at 
least  one  German  jiirate  craft,  Avhich 
episode,  and  the  OA-ents  folloAving  it,  are 
thus  recorded: 

\Miile  I  Avas  up  in  the  conning-towcr  I 
suddenly  saAV  a  sulunarine  blown  up — it 
was  the  German  U  lod.  She  Avas  on  our 
port  quarter  and  steaming  in  line  Avith  the 
100,  Avhich  Avas  a  small  sub.  She  must 
haA'o  struck  a  mine  and  Avas  bloA\-u  500 
feet  in  the  air.  A  few  seconds  and  eA'^ery- 
thing  had  disai>j)eared. 

All  the  other  submarines  ke]>t  on  their 
courses  and  took  no  notice  of  it.  All  I 
heard  Avas  that  one  of  the  boats  had  been 
blown  UJ)  and  Avas  gone. 

In  the  eAening  of  th(*  2.3d — she  must 
ha  AC  been  near  tlu^  NorAvegian  coast — 
they  sighted  destroyers  and  ))atrol  traAvlers 
and  scattered  in  all  dirtftions.  They 
must  haA'e  giAen  signals  to  each  other. 
I  think  we  Avere  going  at  25  knots,  zig- 
zagging past  all  mine-buoAs.  We  steamed 
all  that  night,  and  on  the  24th  of  October 
sight<id  the  Danish  coast.  In  about  two 
miles  the  117  st(^amed  up  and  stopt 
Danish  fishermen  and  took  all  their  fish 
from  them. 

^i'he  cai)tain  of  the  sid)marine  alloAved 
us  on  deck  as  .soon  as  Ave  wim^  out  of  the 
danger  of  traAvlers.  British  submarines 
during  that  eAening  and  the  next  morning 
Avere  n'portcd  sighted.  The  Avat^trs  Avero 
just  full  of  British  submarines  there. 

Tlie  night  of  the  24th  the  l.',0  had  no 
oil  left.  We  la.\'  on  the  surface.  eA'er\  bod.\- 
in  fear  of  being  torj)edoed  by  a  British 
suhmariiu'  uian.\  of  Avhicli  Avere  always 
in  front  of  the  sound.  We  couldn't  diAo 
becaus(*  Ave  had  no  oil;  in  the  bad  condition 
the  .sul)nuirine  was  in  she  couldn't  come  ui>. 
She  kej)t  running  at  a(m\v  low  speed  Avith 
Avliat  oil  .she  had  h'ft  in  her  batteries. 

At  10  P.M.  Ave  A\*T(»  <'alled  on  deck  to 
receiA  (*  oil  from  a  German  <lestro.ver. 
TJiey  must  have  ])een  talking  to  Germany 
by  wireless  the  da.\'  before  and  gi\  en  orders 
to  bring  oil.  It  took  three  hours  to  get  the 
oil  aboard.  Karly  in  the  morning  I  hey 
steamed  at  high  sj>eed  througli  the  sound 
— bet  w  een  Sweden  and  Denmark — tlu'ough 
fishing- l)oats  and  n«its  at  full  speed — 
covering  about  4(K)  miles.  She  Ava.s  going 
at  25  to  2ti  knots.  a\  ith  the  tide.  When  she 
got  through  the  .sound  she  reduced  .speed 
to  21  knots  and  ])assed  a  fast  German 
battle-ship  <'alled  the  Hanover,  where  she 
got  orders  to  ])roc«HHl  by  a  certain  course 
through  German  mine-fields  in  the.  l^altic 
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ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear  /6/-  Men  &  Boys 


Back  to  the  Land  of  Comfort 


and  Rockinchair  Union  Suits 
that  provide  all  the  free  and 
easy  tomfort  of  the  two-piece  shirt  and  drawer  with  the  advantages  of  the  union  suit,  and  with  none 
of  the  old  annoyances  of  either. 

The  blouse  effect  above  the  snug  waist  band  allows  bodily  freedom  from  all  strain  and  binding. 

The  closed  seat  and  crotch  (exactly  like  trousers)  mean  total  free- 
dom from  that  aggravating  bunching  up  of  a  split  and  flaps  in  the  back. 
The  seat  remains  smooth,  comfortable,  sanitary. 

The  side  leg  opening,  with  two  buttons  in  plain  sight,  is  most  con- 
venient, easy  to  adjust. 

The  Rockinchair  method  of  sizing 
assures  a  proper  fit  for  every  man  and 
boy,  regardless  of  shape  and  figure. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  original  garment 
of  this  construction.  Its  simplicity  of 
action  is  only  to  be  found  in  under- 
wear bearing  the  name  Rockinchair 
in  the  neck. 

At  most  any  good  store,  in  a  variety 
of  sightly,  serviceable  materials  to  suit 
all  purses. 


Blouse 
affords 
unusual 
freedom 
of  action 


Seat  and 
crotch 
exactly  like 
your 
trousers 


Opens  on 
the  side 

Adjusted 
in  a  jiffy 


HENDERSON  &  ERVIN,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Branch  Offices  &  Stockrooms  : 
NEW  YORK      -     CHICAGO      -      SAN   FRANCISCO 


Year   'Round   Comfort: 


ROCKINCHAIR  Underwear  in  Summer; 
DUOFOLD  HEALTH  Underwear  in  Winter. 
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Austin  Now  Building 

Societe  Anonyme  Manufacture  de  Glaces  de 
Maubeuge  has  awarded  Austin  the  contract  for  design- 
ing, purchasing  materials,  building  and  equipping  a 
complete  Plate  Glass  Plant  at  Maubeuge,  France. 


This  plant  is  to  replace  the 
company's  old  buildings  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  invading 
Germans. 

The  placing  of  this  contract 
with  The  Austin  Company  was 
in  a  large  measure  due  to  Austin 
performance  on  extensive  con- 
struction for  the  United  States 
Government  abroad. 

Austin  operations  in  Europe 
during  the  past  two  years  include: 

Naval  Sea-plane  Repair  Plant 
at    Paulliac,    France,    consisting 


entirely  of  combinations  of  Aus- 
tin Standard  Factory-Buildings. 

A  complete  Assembly  and  Re- 
pair Shop  for  the  Light  Railways 
Division,  A.  E.  F.,  at  Abainville, 
France — 11  Austin  Standard 
Buildings. 

A  complete  Repair  Plant  for 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  A. 
E.  F. — 13  Austin  No.  3  Standard 
Buildings. 

A  U.  S.  Naval  Store  House  of 
modified  Austin  No.  8  Standard 
construction  at  Gibraltar. 


»! 


II 


STANDARD  FACTORY-BUILDINGS 
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in  Devastated  France 


Because  of  the  demand  for  for- 
eign construction  service  The 
Austin  Company  has  established 
its  own  office  at  No.  2  Rue  des 
Italiens,  Paris,  France,  with  J .  K. 
Gannett  as  Director  of  Foreign 
Sales. 

This  foreign  department  with 
all  the  facilities  of  our  American 
organization  is  engaged  in  de- 
signing, building  and  equipping 
complete  industrial  plants. 

After  more  than  two  years  of 


construction  work  and  investiga- 
tion, we  are  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  European  methods  of 
design  and  construction  and  can 
furnish  accurate  information  re- 
lating to  building  conditions 
overseas. 

Confer  with  us  here  or  abroad 
concerningappraisal  of  yourprop- 
erty,  investigation  of  new  sites, 
rebuilding  or  extension  of  your 
existing  plant  or  the  design  and 
construction   of   new   buildings. 


We  are  represented  thruout  Europe,  South  America 
and  Oriental  Countries  by  American  International  Steel 
Corporation^  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Sea.  She  proceeded  toward  Kiel  and 
arTi\ed  in  the  bay  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Ea  erybody  was  on  deck,  all  the  prisoners 
too,  and  they  were  bluffing  us  about 
the  German  Fleet  and  boasting  about  the 
battle  of  Jutland,  but  I  saw  in  that  bay 
before  we  got  into  Kiel  the  whole  German 
Fleet  under  steam  with  al)out  127  sub- 
marines headed  out  together.  The  battle- 
ships were  of  the  new  type  like  the  Baden 
and  the  Baycni.  There  were  about  two 
or  three  hundred  l)oats  imder  steam  that 
day.  The  submarine  crew  was  cheering 
the  ships  and  the  men  on  the  ships  were 
cheering  the  140.  Everybody  was  singing, 
and  it  was  some  excitement.  I  was  glad 
to  see  land,  and  I  didn't  mind  going  to 
prison  on  shore  after  very  nearly  three 
months  on  the  submarine  at  sea. 

She  proceeded  among  all  the  ships 
and  got  through  the  mine-fields  in  Kiel 
River  when  a  tug-boat  came  alongside. 
We  were  ordered  l)elow,  and,  so  I  was  told, 
the  Kaiser  and  his  brother.  Prince  Henry, 
came  aboard.  We  heard  a  lot  of  cheering 
and  singing  and  a  lot  of  beer  came  on 
board  and  bottles  of  alcohol,  and  about 
an  hour  after  that,  when  we  came  on  deck, 
I  saw,  through  the  conning  -  tower,  the 
brother  of  the  Kaiser,  and  I  saw  he  was  an 
admiral.  E^"ery  one  was  cheering,  bands 
were  playing,  and  you  could  see  that  they 
were  making  a  lot  of  those  submarines. 

It  so  happened  that'  the  submarine 
reached  Kiel  just  before  the  naval  revolt 
took  place  there.  The  prisoners  stayed  on 
board  for  four  days,  and  during  that  time 
became  aware  that  there  Avas  some  ex- 
citement in  the  air  Avhich  they  did  not 
understand.  "After  the  fifth  day,"  it  is 
said,  "everybody  was  singing  and  nobody 
w^as  working.  In  the  docks  we  saw  fighting. 
On  some  of  the  ships  we  saw  the  red  flag. 
No  German  flag,  but  a  red  flag,  which 
means  revolution."  Finally,  orders  were 
given  by  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  now  con- 
trolled the  situation,  that  the  prisoners 
were  to  go  to  Wilhelmshaven.  They  were 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Kiel  amid 
the  shelling  of  that  city  by  the  fleet. 
"Everything  was  all  mixed  up,"  the  ac- 
count goes  on.  "Officers  were  trying  to 
escape  in  civilian  clothes.  The  station 
was  congested  with  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  had  left  their  ships  and  were  going 
inland.  Everybody  was  doing  as  he  liked. 
Now  and  then  there  were  fighting  and  shoot- 
ing in  the  crowds."  Finally,  the  prisoners 
were  put  on  board  a  train  boimd  for 
Wilhelmshaven.     The   account   continues: 

Arriving  at  Wilhelmshaven  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  found  it  in  much  worse  condition. 
The  station  was  full  of  sailors,  controlled 
by  a  sailors'  council.  Those  fellows  took 
charge  of  us  and  escorted  us  to  prison, 
which  was  a  cruiser  out  of  commission, 
called  the  Hamburg,  and  in  that  ship  all 
j)risoners  coming  from  submarines  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  were  to  be  imprisoned. 
On  Ijoard  the  ship  we  were  under  protec- 
tion of  sailors  because  there  was  a  lot  of 
firing  going  on.  In  port  was  the  Second 
Squadron  of  battle-cruisers — the  Scidlitz, 
the  Vonderdann,  Derjlinger,  Moltke,  and 
II indenburq,  the  last  their  latest  battle- 
cruiser.  Those  ships  were  lying  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Hamburg.  Standing  on 
the  dock  with  a  lot  of  British  naval 
j)risoners,    French    i)risoners,    and    a    few 


civilian  prisoners  taken  off  merchant 
ships  we  watched  everything  going  on  in 
the  fleet  across  the  harbor. 

In  some  ships  all  the  officers  were  locked 
up  by  the  men  and  in  others  the  men 
were  locked  up  by  the  officers,  down  below. 
Machine  guns  were  trained  on  all  entrances. 
While  Ave  Avere  looking  at  this  shrapnel 
A\^as  bursting  through  the  funnels  of  the 
Hamburg.  Submarines  Avere  shelling  the 
bridges  and  the  docks,  and  sailors  were 
butchering  officers  as  they  tried  to  climb 
out  of  the  port-holes  of  their  own  ships. 

Sailors  supposed  to  guard  us  told  us  Ave 
could  escape  if  Ave  Avanted  to,  but,  of  course, 
in  the  position  Ave  Avere  in  Ave  could  not 
have  got  A'ery  far. 

We  remained  in  Wilhelmshaven  until 
the  8th  of  NoA'ember.  Diu-ing  all  that 
time  nothing  Avas  going  on  but  fighting  and 
killing  and  shooting.  We  Avere  takeii  to 
the  station  and  put  on  a  cattle-train  Avith  a 
lot  of  sailors  from  a  ship  called  the  Baden. 
Those  men  took  us  doAvn  to  Bremen,  Avhere, 
in  the  big  station,  sailors  Avere  taking 
charge  of  the  trains  loaded  A\dth  sailors 
and  soldiers,  and  sending  them  aAvay  to 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

We  were  put  on  a  train  to  Cologne.  It 
took  us  all  day  to  get  there,  and  when  Ave 
arrived  the  disorders  Ave  had  seen  in 
Bremen  were  going  on.  In  Cologne  Ave 
changed  trains  and  took  another  train 
loaded  with  soldiers,  all  going  to  their  OAvn 
homes,  Avithout  rifles  and  Avithout  anything 
else.  There  Avas  nothing  to  eat  and  the 
fellows  Avho  escorted  us  tried  to  get  some 
soldiers'  rations.  Some  soldiers  in  the 
train  gave  us  pieces  of  bread.  We  had 
nothing  else  until  Ave  got  down  to  Mentz. 
On  the  way  down  on  the  train  all  the  roads 
and  Avays  Avere  full  of  soldiers  returning 
inland — they  Avere  supposed  to  evacuate 
the  front.  All  that  was  between  the  8th 
and  11th  of  NoA^ember. 

About  the  15th  of  NoAember  we  took 
a  train  down  to  Karlsruhe,  arrived  at 
night,  and  were  handed  OA'er  to  the  military 
authorities,  who  Avere  soldiers  again. 
Telling  us  to  go  to  an  officers'  camp  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  thej'  left  us,  wishing  us 
luck  and  hoping  that  we  Avould  get  back 
to  America,  and  that  they  would  soon  be 
in  America  as  Avell.  We  arrived  at  camp 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  night  and  we  were 
put  among  about  tAventy  officers  of  the 
Air  Forces. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Ave  heard 
heavy  fighting  outside.  German  sailors 
and  soldiers  broke  into  the  camp,  arresting 
the  officers  in  charge,  taking  them  away 
under  couAoy.  Some  kind  of  a  Soldiers' 
Council  was  made  up  and  we  got  passes 
for  the  next  day  giving  us  freedom.  As  all 
our  boys  had  money,  they  Avent  into  dif- 
ferent shops,  trying  to  buy  foodstuffs, 
but  none  Avas  to  be  had.  We  A\'ent  into  a 
cafe  to  get  a  glass  of  beer,  but  were  ordered 
out  by  the  manager  because  there  was 
going  to  be  a  raid  by  .  soldiers.  When 
we  returned  to  camp  we  were  told  by  the 
soldiers  to  move  the  next  day  to  another 
cwmp  called  Villingeu. 

Tlu)y  reached  Villingen  late  the  next 
night.  It  was  in  a  countrj^  full  of  snow, 
very  cold,  and  Avith  rocks  and  mountains 
on  all  sides,  being  in  the  Bla(d<  Forest. 
They  were  escorted  to  a  camp  outside 
the  toAvn,  Avh(Te,  accoreling  to  the  narrator — 

Ever.Athing  Avas  Avet,  no  fire,  no  coal, 
beelclotlies  all  damp.  Late  that  night  we 
climbed  over  the  fence  and  in  between  the 
barb(Hl  Avires.  One  of  the  office»rs  with  me 
touch(Hl    tlie    top    Avire    Avhich    connected 


Avith  a  bell  in  the  main  entrance  and  to  a 
guit.  When  the  gun  went  off  and  the 
bell  rang,  I  dropt  doAvn  on  the  outside  of 
the  fence  Avith  another  American  prisoner. 
Lieutenant  Isaacs.  We  saAv  sentries  run- 
ning all  OA^er  the  place.  We  crossed  a 
little  swamp — frozen  and  full  of  snow — 
and  hid  ourseh^es  in  a  big  haystack. 
We  kept  A^ery  quiet  until  the  sentries 
disappeared,  and  remained  there  until 
dark  the  foUoAving  day,  Avhen  we  Avalked 
away  through  a  country  full  of  snow, 
and  OA'er  frozen  riAers,  and  arriAed  at  a 
little  station  AAhere  there  was  a  cattle- 
train  headed  toward  the  SavIss  border. 
We  got  in  one  of  these  empty  trucks  and 
the  train  moved  about  ten  miles.  A 
German  sergeant  .saA\^  us  and  was  going 
to  arrest  us,  so  A\'e  jumped  off  the  train. 

We  Avaited  and  did  not  see  anybody,  so 
we  walked  through  the  forest  and  eventu- 
ally found  a  road.  We  walked  for  about 
forty-fiA  e  miles.  After  four  daAS  of  walk- 
ing Ave  got  Avithin  a  few  miles  of  the  SavIss 
border.  This  Avas  around  the  29th  of 
NoAember.  We  foTind  we  Avere  near 
Constance.  We  Avent  to  two  hotels  and 
ordered  butter,  bread,  milk,  and  coffee 
— eA'erything  we  ordered  we  got.  We 
washed  and  went  ahead.  A  couple  of  miles 
away  was  the  Swiss  border.  We  were 
careful.  We  went  along  the  railroad- 
track  on  the  east  end  of  Constance — 
a  German  town.  That  toAvn  is  di\rided 
in  tAvo  by  a  river.  We  saw  German 
sentries  standing  at  posts  and  noticed 
wires  on  the  ground  all  over  the  place. 
I  guessed  that  those  Avires  Avere  electrified, 
so  we  did  not  go  near  them.  We  crawled 
toward  the  border  in  the  dark.  It  was 
dirty,  misty  Aveather,  snoAving  and  rain- 
ing. We  got  up  full  of  mud,  Avaded 
through  mud  up  to  our  knees,  and  crawled 
through  mud.  Then  we  started  to  run. 
The  sentries  saAv  us  and  fired.  We  ran 
as  fast  as  we  could.  They  kept  firing  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  They  did  not  hit 
us,  but  Ave  could  hear  the  bullets  A^histling 
as  they  A\ent  close  by  us.  This  was  all 
after  the  armistice  Avas  signed,  and  we  do 
not  know  yet  Avhy  they  fired  at  us. 

When  Ave  got  across  the  border  SAviss 
sentries  arrested  us.  We  told  them  Ave 
were  Allied  and  American  officers  from 
ships  and  from  the  Army,  that  there 
A\'ere  three  behind  us,  but  we  had  lost  them. 
(The  other  three  we  never  saAV  again, 
but  afterward  I  heard  that  they  died  of 
pneumonia.)  We  A\'ere  taken  by  those 
SavIss  soldiers  to  a  IVIilitary  Bureau  and 
then  to  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Con- 
stance and  to  the  hospital.  I  was  in- 
spected by  a  doctor  Avho  told  me  that  I 
had  a  feAer,  and,  altho  I  did  not  feel  sick, 
he  kept  me-  two  days  in  bed,  and  I  Avas 
A\'ell  taken  care  of.  When  I  got  up  I  Avas 
told  there  Avas  a  train  of  prisoners  coming 
from  Germany  to  go  to  Gene\'a  and  that 
we  could  go  Avith  them.  At 'eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  1st  of  December,  we 
went  from  there  to  GeneA'a,  to  go  to  France. 
The.A'  gaA'e  tis  ncAv  and  clean  clothes  and 
looked  after  us.  We  Avere  all  that  day 
on  the  train,  stopping  at  different  places 
from  Constance  to  Zurich. 

Wo  left  Zurich  for  Lausanne.  When 
we  arrived  at  that  station  thousands  of 
women  and  young  girls  and  Red-Cross 
people  were  there.  They  gave  us  hot 
chocolate,  cake,  and  bread,  Christmas 
parcels,  clothes,  and  flags — everything  you 
could  think  of.  Every  one  told  us  how 
thay  hated  the  Germans  and  hoAV  glad  all 
Avei-e  that  the  Allies  had  Avon  the  war. 
We  arrived  at  Geneva  late  that  night. 
The  station  Avas  illuminated;  thousands 
and   thousanels  of   people   came   from   all 
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The  new  aeriea  Haynes  Sedan— seven 
passengers  —twelve  cylinders  —cord 
tires  —  five  wire  wheels  standarct 
tqutpment— Price  $4im. 


■Thta  advertisement  Copyrighted,  1919,  by  The  Beiynet  Automobile  Oompan] 
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THE  NEW  HAYNES  SEDAN 

AN  ALL-SEASON,  ALL-PURPOSE  CAR 


THE  four  factors  of  car  character  —beauty,  strength, 
power  and  comfort — are  exemplified  in  the  new 
series  Haynes  Sedan.  It  is  the  result  of  the  Haynes 
organization's  twentysix  years  of  creating  cars  of 
known  character. 

Noted  coach  builders  fashion  the  bodies  after  the 
ideals  of  Haynes  originators.  As  is  proper  and  in 
keeping  with  the  atmosphere  suggested  by  a  closed 
car,  the  body  styles  are  finished  and  fitted  with  that 
rich  simplicity  which  reflects  the  good  taste  of  the 
owner  of  such  a  car.l 

Upholstered  in  genuine  mohair  velvet,  with  the  rare  Mount 
Vernon  pattern  carried  out  in  the  silver  fittings,  with  frosted 
rosette  light'dome  and  quarter'lights,  with  silver  trimmed 
vanity  case  and  smoking  case  of  solid  mahogany — the  new 
series  Haynes  all'season  Sedan  displays  that  quiet  elegance 
which  appeals  to  the  fastidious  and  discriminating  patrons. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  new  series  Haynes  which  is 
requiring  our  best  efforts  to  meet.  We  urge  you  to  make 
early  reservation  of  the  Haynes  you  select. 


The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


Like  a  eozu  room  on  lokeela  i>  ifu  Haj^nea  aU» 
reason  Sedan.  It  ia  a  famHy  car,  appropriatm 
for  every  uae—aociat ,   touring  and  bxtaineaa. 


HAYNES 


NEW  SERIES  "LIGHT  SIX" 

Open  Cars 
Touring  Car — 7  Passenger  .         .         |248$ 

Roadster — Four  Doors — 4  Passenger  2485 

Closed  Cars 

Coupe — 4  Passenger  ....  ^5100 

Sedan — 7  Passenger      .         .         .         .  3350 

Limousine — 7  Passenger        .         .         .  4000 

Wooden  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 


NEW  SERIES  "LIGHT  TWELVE' 


Open  Cars 

Touring  Car — 7  Passenger 
Roadster — Four  Doors,  4  Passenger 

Closed  Cars 

Coupe — 4  Passenger 
Sedan — 7  Passenger 

Wire  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 

A  new  catalog,  beautifully  illustrated,  will 
be  sent  on  request.     Address  Dept.  53. 


.#32^o 
3250 


^3800 
4000 
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BEAUTIFUL— 

(so,  of  course,  you  want  it — 
for  your  doors,  trim  and  furni- 
ture.) 

HARD— 

( — lasting  and  virtually  "mar- 
proof.") 

ADAPTABLE— 

(so  you  can  finish  it  to  get 
any  effect  YOU  desire.) 

INEXPENSIVE— 

(so,  although  used  in  palatial 
as  well  as  modest  structures, 
birch  is  within  the  reach  of 
ALL.) 

"SEEING  IS  BELIEVING,-— so  let  us 
send  you  SIX  FINISHED  SAMPLES  of 
BIRCH — a7id  the  interesting  birch  book- 
let.    Will  you  write? 

NORTHERN  HEMLOCK  &    HARD- 
WOOD  MFRS'  ASS'N. 

212  F.  R.  A.  Building        Oshkosh,  Wis. 


h. 


^ 


£rSeau/i/u/^oockorA 
use  Seauti/iil 


THE 

yihivs 
sHoivt; 


ARE 
BIRCH 
HOMES 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT    TO    SAY 

AND   HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.     Cloth,  8sc  net;  by  mad  93r. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


'^Miii/?>0\i^ 


STICKUMS 

Dennison's  glue,  paste,  mu- 
cilage, stick  like  bad  habits. 
Dealers  everywhere. 

Write  to  Dennmon,  Oopt.l. 
Ffamlngham.  Mua.,  for  the  "Hindy  Book" 


D  What  Next  ? 


over  to  meet  the  prisoners.  Switzerland 
gave  great  receptions  to  the  Allies. 

About  twelve  o'clock  there  was  a  special 
American  train  waiting  for  us.  We  went 
across  and  fell  upon  American  authorities. 
An  American  colonel  and  a  major  gave  us 
meals  and  clothes  and  we  left  early  in  the 
morning  for  France. 

We  reached  France  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  At  about  five  in  the 
afternoon  we  arrived  in  a  place  called 
Bellegrade,  and  there  got  a  reception  from 
the  French  authorities. 

We  Avere  in  quarantine  until  the  IGth  of 
December — taken  good  care  of  by  doctors 
and  American  nurses  from  Minnesota. 
On  the  IGth  I  was  at  liberty  to  proceed 
to  Brest  to  report  myself  to  the  naval 
authorities  at  the  Xa^'al  Flag  Office  at 
Brest.  I  went  straight  to  the  admiral's 
office  and  Lieutenant  Isaacs  and  myself 
reported.  At  once  we  were  sent  to  a 
tailor  and  fitted  out  completely.  Then 
we  went  back  to  the  office  to  make  our 
official  report  about  submarine  UK  14O, 
and,  in  substance,  this  is  it. 


A  SWAN -SONG  IN  PROPAGANDA,  FROM 
THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  WAR 


ONE  of  the  last  efforts  of  the  expiring 
German  war-machine  was  devoted 
to  propaganda  among  the  American  troops. 
German  aviators  picked  out  groups  of 
Yanks  far  behind  the  lines,  swooped  down, 
and  let  fall  a  rain  of  circulars.  It  was  the 
expiring  attempt  of  a  government  which 
misjudged  the  temper  of  its  enemies,  and 
particularly  of  its  American  enemies,  in 
everj'  way  possible.  A  copy  of  one  of 
the  last  circulars  dropt  is  forwarded  bj^ 
Private  Walt  Neubert,  Headquarters  Co., 
23d  Infantrj',  of  the  Second  Division,  now 
in  German J^  This  swan-song  of  German 
propaganda  reads  as  follows: 

THINK  IT  OVER! 

You  have  had  music  to  march  to,  flags 
waving  to  cheer  j-ou  on,  and  words  of 
praise,  and  you  have  left  behind  you  all 
that  is  dear  to  you  and  come  to  France  to 
fight  the  Germans.  Until  the  English 
wanted  you  for  cannon-food  you  never 
knew  that  the  Germans  were  your  enemies, 
but  no  sooner  did  England  realize  that  she 
couldn't  beat  the  Germans,  even  with  the 
help  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  savage 
and  civilized  world,  than  she  persuaded 
you  that  the  Germans  were  "Huns  and 
your  deadly  foes." 

Now  you  luiAT  had  time  to  think  a 
little  bit,  and  some  of  you  have  begun 
to  wish  you  had  never  given  ear  to  the 
flattery  of  the  English  press-agents;  to 
wish  that  you  had  thought  about  the  mat- 
ter a  little  more  carefully.  Were  you 
right?  Are  you  sure  that  you  want  to  die 
fighting  for  the  English  Eui])ire?  If  you 
have  madt^  a  mistake,  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do?  Turn  about,  regain  the 
right  road,  before  it  is  too  late  (o  turn  hack. 

The  soil  of  France  is  already  soaked 
with  good  American  blood.  Why  should 
you,  too,  have  to  shed  your  blood?  Are 
there  not  American  grarea  enough  already.' 

They  tell  you  that  the  Germans  murder 
their  prisoners.  This  is  not  true.  All 
American  prisoners  in  German  hands  are 
treated  humanely  and  fair.  You  know 
the  reason  why  they  tell  you  such  lies. 
They  would  rather  you  died  than  that  the 
war  should  end.  Every  day  that  the  war 
lasts     Morgan,      Charley     Schwab,     and 


McAdoo  are  getting  richer,  and  if  the  war 
lasts  long  enough  they  will  all  be  billion- 
aires. But  what  will  you  ha\e  provided 
for  you,  even  if  you  get  home  alive? 
Taxes  and  more  taxes  and  a  higher  cost 
of  living.     That  will  be  your  reward. 

The  only  way  you  can  stop  the  war  and 
stop  the  destruction  of  your  own  country 
is  to  stop  fighting. 

Soon  afterward  the  Germans  perceived 
under  the  American  hammer-blows  that 
this  closing  advice  really  applied  more 
strongly  to  themselves  than  to  us,  and  the 
war  was  over. 


THE  SISTER  OF  ANNE  RUTLEDGE. 

LINCOLNS  FIRST   LOVE,  TELLS 

OF  HIS  COURTSHIP 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  love-affair 
-^^*-  with  Anne  Rutledge  early  in  his  life 
is  well  known.  This  young  lady,  it  is  said, 
was  his  greatest  inspiration  in  his  earlier 
labors  and  a  spur  to  his  ambitions.  Her 
untimely  death  plunged  the  future  Presi- 
dent into  i)rofound  grief,  followed  by  a 
protracted  period  of  melancholy,  and  he 
cherished  her  memory  and  clung  to  the 
members  of  her. family  to  the  da.A-  of  his 
death.  A  sister  of  Anne  Rutledge  still 
lives  in  California.  She  is  Mrs.  Sarah 
Rutledge  Saimders.  no\\'  ninety  years  of 
age.  She  was  younger  than  Anne,  but 
old  enough  to  ha\"e  Ai%'id  recollections  of 
both  her  sister  and  Mr.  Lincoln.  She 
recently  related  some  of  these  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
where  she  is  quoted: 

"Altho  1  was  just  a  little  girl,"  said 
Mrs.  Saunders.  "I  distinctly  recall  Mr. 
Lincoln's  ])resence  in  our  home  and  his 
courtship  of  my  sister,  lie  was  just  like  a 
member  of  the  family. 

"He  was  just  as  much  at  home  in  the 
kitchen  as  in  the  li\ing-room.  One  time, 
when  the  handle  of  father's  butcher's  steel 
had  worn  off,  Mr.  Lincoln  fashioned  a  new 
one  of  buckhorn  and  put  it  on  the  steel. 
We  still  ha\e  the  imiilement,  with  the 
handle  he  put  on  with  his  own  hands. 

"We  haAe  other  mementoes,  too,  which 
we  cherish.  One.  a  britannia  coffee-pot 
of  which  ISlr.  Lincoln  was  particularly  fond 
and  in  which  m\  mother  often  brewed 
coflfee  for  him.  1  also  ha\t'  a  quilt  made 
from  pieces  of  his  clothing,  and  many  other 
little  things  by  which  my  memories  of  hint 
are  refreshed.  Until  recently  1  had  an  old 
grammar  which  he  and  Anne  used  to  study 
earnestly  together. 

"He  was  always  kindly  and  gentle,  and 
on  evenings  when  not  studying  with  my 
sister  he  would  stretch  his  long  legs  from  a 
chair  in  front  of  the  tireplace  and  kee|) 
e\ery  one  in  an  uproar  wit  h  his  fimny  tales." 

Perhaps  the  most  b(>loved  relic  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Saund(>rs  is  a  little 
dagtierreotype  of  Lincoln,  sent  by  him 
while  in  the  Presidential  chair  to  her 
brother.  Robert  Rutledge  This  was 
during  the  Civil  War.  and  Robert,  through 
aj^pointnu'ut  by  the  President,  was  Lnited 
States  Marshal  for  the  State  of  Iowa.  A 
little,  old-fashioned  gold  frame  encircles  the 
l)icture.  which  is  said  to  be  an  unusually 
true  likeness  of  the  donor. 

This  was  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Anne,  and  showed  how  he  cherished  tlu'  old 
memories  and  clung  to  the  different  members 
of  the  family  of  her  whom  he  had  so  lo\ed. 

Of    the    congenialit\-    and    joy    of    the 
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See  what  the  sunshine  can 
do!     From  far-away  Japan 

comes  the  soft,  snowy  fabric  from 
which  we  build  up  our  tough  and  almost 
indestructible  stencil  paper.    In  this  mar- 
velous transformation  sunlight  plays  the 
important  part.    No  known  artificial  light 
will  do.    It  is  sun-power  that  gives  the  re- 
markable prmtmg  power  to  Mimeograph 
stencil  paper.  Developed  by  us  for  exclusive 
use  on  the  Mimeograph,  this  thin,  dark-blue 
sheet  has  made  anew  the  fine  art  of  duplicat- 
ing.    It  delivers  exact  copies  by  scores  of 
thousands  without  renewing.    Typewriting, 
handwriting,  drawings,  etc.,  it  reproduces  at 
high  speed  and  low  cost.     Our  booklet  "L" 
tells  about  this  sun-saturated  paper.  Ask  for  it 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York 
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A  scalp  is  known 
by  the  hair  it  KEEPS 


DON'T  blame  your  scalp  if  your  hair  is 
beginning  to  take  French  leave.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  getting  the  care  and  attention  it 
deserves.     Tou  know  best  about  that. 

But  this  for  your  comfort.  A  very  little  at- 
tention, if  it  be  but  rightly  directed  and  con- 
scientiously  carried  out,  will  go  far  to  renew 
your  scalp's  waning  interest  in  its  own  special 
job  of  sustaining  healthy,  young-looking  hair. 

In  fact,  about  all  the  attention  any  normal 
scalp  really  needs  is  Packer's  Tar  Soap  plus  ten 
willing    lingers — according  to  directions. 

Even   your  first   shampoo   with    ''Packer's" 
will    do    more    than     healthfully    cleanse    your 
!  scalp.      A  decided  sensation  ot  glowing  refresh- 
ment will  be  apparent.     The  hair,  too,  will  be 
softer.     Its  vitality  will  be  higher. 

And  the  best  of  it  is,  these  welcome  results 
will  be  increasingly  emphasized  and  confirmed, 
as  the  practice  of  shampooing  with  Packer's 
Tar  Soap  becomes  a  settled  habit. 


Our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern  Care  and 
Treatment,"  contains  36  pages  of  practical  information. 
Sent  free  on  request.  For  sample  half-cake  of  Packer's 
Tar  Soap  send  ten  cents. 


PACKER'S  TAR   SOAP 

.    *^Pure   as  the   Pines'' 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the  hair  soft 
and  attractive.      Liberal  sample  bottle  10  cents. 

Packer  products  are  sold  by  druggists 

THE  PACKER   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  84A,    116-120   W.    32nd  Street,   New  York  City 
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courtship  of  Anne  and  Lincoln,  Sarah 
Kiitledge  has  heard  her  mother  often  speak. 
With  Lincoln  living  in  their  home, 
it  was  almost  inevitable  that  he  and  tlie 
eldest  daughter  should  be  drawn  together. 
Anne  was  also  a  student  l)y  nature,  ambi- 
tious, and  said  to  be  superior  to  any  girl 
Lincoln  had  ever  known.  The  Rutledges 
were  descendants  of  a  distinguished  family, 
whose  ancestor  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Anne  was  a  very  beaut  if  id  gu'l,  her 
sister  says,  with  hair  of  pale  gold  and  eyes 
large  and  deep  blue.  She  was  slight,  grace- 
ful, and  supple,  her  lo\er  towering  above 
her  in  his  great  height.  Her  sister  remem- 
})ers  her  as  vivacious,  but  sincerely  religious, 
and  unusually  gentle  and  t<'nder-hearted. 

Together  the  lo%ers  studied  grammar 
and  spelling  during  the  long  winter 
e^•enings.  The  little  grammar,  a  gift  from 
Lincoln  to  Anne,  was  preser\  ed  and  is  in  one 
of  the  historical  museums  of  the  countn.'. 
Inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  in  his  hand- 
writing are  the  words,  "Anne  Hutledge  is 
learning  grammar." 

The  Rutledges  were  a  long-lived  family, 
but  it  fell  to  Anne,  Ijelovetl  of  Lincoln, 
to  be  the  e.xceptiou.  Death,  premature 
and  tragic,  overtook  her  when  she  was 
but  twenty-two  \ears  of  age. 

]\Irs.  Saunders  vividly  recalls  the  fateful 
day  when  that  which  was  earthly  of  Anne 
passed  out  of  the  life  of  her  family,  and  of 
the  gaunt  man  Avho  lo\ed  her  A\-ith  the 
^\onderful  bigness  of  his  heart. 

In  a  moment  of  consciousness  Anne  sent 
for  him  when  she  knew  the  end  was  near. 
He  came  to  her  from  his  A\ork  in  an  adjoin- 
ing coiinty — rode  horseback,  urging  the 
animal  on  in  frantic  premonition  of  what 
awaited  him  at  his  journey's  end. 

Lincoln  had  one  anguished  hour  with  his 
dying  sweetheart.  It  was  in  the  living- 
room  of  a  pioneer  cal)in.  untouched  by 
grace  or  beauty.  According  to  Mrs. 
Saunders,  the  house  of  cAen  the  well-to-do 
farmers  in  these  pioneer  days  were  seldom 
more  than  two  big  rooms  and  a  sleeping 
loft,  and  privacy  was  the  rarest  privilege. 
Her  stricken  famih'  left  them,  however,  for 
this  hoiu'  of  parting  alone.  What  was  said 
between  them  no  one  CAer  knew ;  but  when 
Aiuie  fell  into  a  coma,  Lincoln  stumbled 
out  of  the  death-chamber,  blind  andgroping. 
Two  days  later  Anne  Hutledge  died, 
with  her  wedding-<lay  but  tlu'ee  weeks  off. 
Lincoln  was  at  the  verge  of  madness.  A 
week  after  the  funeral  a  friend  encountered 
him  wandering  in  the  woods  along  the  river 
muttering  to  himself.  He  sat  for  hours  in 
brooding  melancholy,  which  his  friends 
feared  would  end  in  suicide.  Many  times  he 
was  found  in  the  lonely  burial-groimd,  seven 
}niles  from  the  'village,  with  one  arm  across 
her  grave,  reading  his  ])ock(>t  T(\stament. 
Until  he  went  to  Springlield  a  few  jears 
later  to  practise  law  he  disappeared  at  times. 
Every  one  knew  he  was  with  Anne,  sitting 
for  hoiu"s  l)y  the  grass\-  mound  that  covered 
her.  "My  heart  is  then*  in  the  grave  with 
her,"  he  told  his  friend  Wilham  Green. 

Eventuallj'  he  Avent  back  to  his  old 
occupations,  bearing  himself  simply,  doing 
his  duty  as  a  man  and  citizen,  but  his  fits 
of  melancholy  returned,  a  (;onfirmed  trait 
he  never  lost.  It  was  said  by  those  who 
knew  them  both  that  her  death  taiught  him 
compassion  and  gave  him  the  strength  to 
endure  all  the  sorrows  that  fell  to  his  lot 
after  the  backwoods  bo\'  had  become  the 
first  citizen  of  the  nation. 

Long  years  after,  Lincoln,  in  speaking  of 
Anne  to  a  friend,  is  reported  to  ha\e  said, 
"1  truly  loved  the  girl,"  and,  after  hesi- 
tating a  moment,  he  added,  "  and  I  ha\o 
lo\ed  the  name  of  Hutledge  ever  since." 
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"THE  MELTING-POT  DIVISION"  THAT 
PIERCED  THE  ARGONNE  FOREST 


TIIP]  Metropolitan,  or  "Melting-Pot," 
Division,  which  won  its  spurs  and  a 
large  number  of  Distinguished  Service 
Crosses  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  received 
its  name  because  it  was  composed  of  a 
sprinkling  of  all  the  nationalities  that  make 
up  the  j)opulation  of  New  York  City. 
"The  rest  of  the  nation  has  been  prone  to 
say  in  the  past  of  New  York  that  it  is  not 
an  American  city,  that  it  does  not  repre- 
sent the  country,"  remarked  the  New  York 
Globe,  when  the  division,  the  77th,  came 
home  the  other  daj'  to  be  greeted  by  a 
tremendous  ovation  extending  five  miles 
along  Fifth  Avenue,  "yet  when  the  time 
came  New  York  not  only  represented 
America  in  its  true  sense,  the  upholding  of 
the  ideal,  but  it  represented  it  first  of  all." 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
Metropolitan  Division  was  the  first  Nation- 
al Army  Division  to  be  made  responsible 
fora  sector  of  the  European  battle-front. 
It  was  the  first  National  Army  contingent 
to  be  ordered  to  an  active  part  of  the  line, 
and  it  was  the  first  National  Army  Division 
in  Europe.  Gerald  B.  Breitigam,  writing 
in  The  Globe,  points  out  these  and  other 
matters,  as  follows: 

Let  us  quote  from  the  admirable  history 
of  the  division  which  has  been  compiled, 
but  is  not  yet  where  it  will  eventually  be. 
in  the  home  of  every  New-Yorker: 

"During  the  whole  of  the  operation 
which  cleared  the  Forest  of  the  Argonne, 
the  77th  Division  was  at  all  times  operating 
within  the  forest  itself,  of  which  it  was 
assigned  a  front  at  the  beginning  of  opera- 
tions of  seven  and  one-half  kilometers. 
Another  American  division  was  placed  in 
line  on  the  right  of  the  77th  Division  at 
the  inception  of  the  operation  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1918,  with  a  front  in  the  forest 
itself  of  about  two  kilometers.  This 
division  emerged  from  the  forest  into  the 
open  after  the  first  day's  operation.  The 
forest  itself,  hitherto  considered  imprac- 
ticable ground  for  an  offensive,  was  cleared 
of  the  enemy  by  the  77th  Division,  against 
which  were  opposed  five  German  divisions." 

Note  that.  The  Argonne  Forest  was 
cleared  by  the  77th  Division,  altho  op- 
posed by  five  German  divisions.  And 
those  opposing  divisions  were  the  pick  of 
the  German  Army — the  Prussian  Guards. 

What  else  can  be  said  of  it? 

In  the  Argonne-Meuse  operations  the 
77th  Division  gained  every  kilometer  that 
was  gained  on  its  front,  from  the  fine 
originally  held  September  26,  1918,  to  the 
line  as  it  stood  along  the  Meuse,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  when  the  armistice  ended 
hostilities.  And  that  was. an  advance  of 
fifty-nine  and  one-half  kilometers.  For 
when,  after  heroic  exertions,  the  division 
was  retired  to  a  support  position  for  a 
breathing  spell  from  October  16,  1918,  to 
October  31,  1918,  upon  again  becoming  an 
attacking  division,  it  found  the  line  stood 
just  where  it  had  left  it. 

Again  quoting  from  the  history: 

"The  vital  importance  of  the  territory 
over  which  the  77th  operated  in  the 
Ai-gonne-Meuse  battle  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. As  a  great  French  general 
stated  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this 
decisive  operation:  'The  Allied  armies 
will  strike  at  the  door  of  Germany.     To 


Do  you  have  to  put  in  a  new  blade 
to  get  a  clean  shave? 


EXPERIENCE  with  or- 
dinary safety  razors  has 
undoubtedly  taught  you 
that  although  a  fresh  razor  blade 
may  give  a  satisfactory  shave  the 
first  few  days,  it  gets  duller  and 
duller  every  time  you  use  it. 

Yet  there  //  a  safety  razor 
that  gives  you  clean,  comfort- 
able, quick  shaves  from  the 
same  blade,  over  and  over  again ; 
that  insures  at  least  500  perfectly 
satisfactory  shaves  from  every 
dozen  blades.  You  don't  need 
a  new  blade  to  insure  a  keen 
edge  if  you  use  the  AutoStrop 
Razor. 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  pro-, 
vides  first  of  all,  keen  blades 
of  the  hardest,  toughest  razor 
steel.  To  keep  these  blades 
keen-edged  as  when  new, 
the  AutoStrop  Razor  is  made 
with  a  patented  self-stropping 
feature. 


The  AutoStrop  Razor,  you 
will  find,  is  the  simplest,  most 
convenient  razor  you  have  ever 
used.  A  pressure  of  the  thumb 
adjusts  it  for  close,  medium  or 
light  shaving.  It  is  the  only 
safety  razor  that  sharpens  itself^ 
shaves  and  cleans  without  remoV' 
ing  the  blade. 

Free  trial  of  30  days 

Test  the  remarkable  efficiency 
of  the  AutoStrop  Razor  for 
yourself.  Go  to  your  drug 
or  hardware  store  and  borrow 
an  AutoStrop  Razor.  Use  it 
for  a  month  at  our  expense. 
If,  after  you  have  given  it  a 
30-day  trial,  you  find  you  can 
get  along  without  it,  your  dealer 
will  take  it  back.  If  you  want 
to  keep  it,  you  drop  in  and  pay 
15.00  for  the  set — razor,  strop, 
12  blades  and  case. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co. 

NEW  YORK   TORONTO   LONDON   PARIS 


/4uto^trop  Razor 

500  clean,  comfortable  shaves  from  every  dozen  blades 
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Water  cannot  harm  it! 

Univernish  is  as  impervious  to  boiling 
water  as  glass.  It  provides  a  finish  which 
is  sanitary,  durable  and  beautiful. 

Every  inch  of  woodwork  in  your  kitchen 
and  bathrooms  —  w  hercver  water  can 
touch  wood— should  be  protected  and  made 
permanently  germ-proof  by  Univernish. 

Univernish  preserves  linoleum  and 
makes  it  easy  to  clean.  It  is  an  attrac- 
tive and  weather-proof  finish  for  porch 
furniture  and  front  doors. 

Anyone  can  apply  Uiiivcrni.sh.  It  is  as  neces- 
sary to  lionie  cleanliness  as  soap.  Write  for 
attractive  brochures  on  lionie  interiors. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

hrnnk/in  Murphy^  jr.,  f  resident 
Newark  Chicago 

Ths  UouKull   VarniMh  Company.  Ltd..   Montreal.    Canadian    Associate 


Wfurphy 


)ak 


Onivenitsfi 

-.Combined  with 
iranspareivt  Color 


I 


Murphy 

Univernish 

^The  Universal  Varnish 

Supplied  clear  and  in  six 
transparent  wood  colors 

Dark  Oak  I'ight  Oak  Golden  Oak  Bog  Oak  Mahogany  Green 


the  American  Army  have  l^eeu  as.signed  the 
hinges  of  this  mighty  door.  Either  you 
w  ill  push  it  open  or  you  will  tear  it  down.' " 

To  the  77tli  was  given  the  post  of  honor, 
the  post  of  attack  on  these  hinges,  which 
had  stood  practically  umnolested  for  three 
5'ears,  as  if  by  mutual  consent  of  both 
armies.  And  how  the  di\asion  drawn  from 
all  sections  of  New  York  battered  down 
those  hinges,  let  the  course  of  the  battle 
give  testimony. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  And  that  is  the  im- 
portance attached  by  the  enemy  to  the 
terrane  over  which  the  77th  operated.  In 
the  Baccarat  Sector  it  was  opposed  by 
two  divisions,  on  the  Vesle  and  Aisne 
front  by  foiu:,  in  the  Argonne  Forest  by 
five,  and  from  the  Argonne  to  the  Meuse 
by  nine. 

It  was  after  the  formative  period  had 
been  passed  in  the  mud  of  Camp  Upton 
and  in  the  Avinter  of  1917-18  that  the  first 
units  of  the  77th  embarked  for  France. 
March  27,  1918.  The  second  phase  of  the 
division's  history  began  May  5,  when  the 
infantry  went  into  training  with  the 
British  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  and  the 
artillery  with  the  French  around  Souge. 

By  June  6  the  infantry  training  was  com- 
pleted and,  altho  it  was  not  until  almost  a 
month  later  that  the  artillery  was  declared 
ready  for  any  eventuality,  the  division 
moved  into  the  Baccarat  Sector  June  19. 
And  there  it  stayed  until  August  3,  at  first 
supported  by  the  French,  but  later  alone. 
It  was  a  quiet  front,  and  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  training  of  the  division  were 
carried  out. 

August  11  found  the  77th  in  trenches 
along  the  Vesle  River.  And  here  came 
the  first  real  test  of  heavj^  shell-fire.  The 
line  occupied  was  that  on  which  the 
Germans  temporarily  had  checked  the 
counter-offensive  of  the  Allies  in  July, 
and  the  stabilization  of  such  a  front  was 
a  mighty  severe  test  on  inexperienced 
troops. 

But  the  test  was  so  successfully  passed 
that  by  September  4,  the  77th  found  itself 
l)romoted.  It  was  in  this  period  that 
Gen.  Robert  Alexander  took  command 
after  Brigadier-General  Evan  Johnson  and 
Major-General  Duncan  had  held  command, 
and  the  77th  found  itself  at  last,  all  its 
parts  working  harmoniously. 

The  division  flung  itself  savagelj'  at  the 
enemy.  Back,  back,  back,  it  pushed 
him  from  the  Vesle  to  the  Aisne  in  the  next 
tAAclve  days. 

Then  came  the  crucial  test,  the  great 
hour  for  which  the  division  had  been  pre- 
paring ever  since  its  inception.  It  was 
flung  into  the  battle  of  the  Argonne  Forest 
on  September  25.  It  had  formed  the  ad- 
vancing habit,  and  it  continued  to  advance: 

On  and  on  it  pushed.  Major  Whit- 
tlesey's battalion  being  lost  and  found, 
men  dropi)ing  on  every  hand,  incredible 
deeds  of  valor  being  i)erformed,  machine- 
gun  nests  lieing  taken  by  corporals  com- 
manding handfuls,  lieutenants  leading  a 
thousand  men  in  an  advance  on  and  on, 
sonu>  days  without  food,  because  the  food- 
carriers  could  not  gel  uj)  to  them;  on  and 
on,  reeling  witli  fatigue,  never  sleeping, 
scarcely  eating;  on  and  on,  imtil  on  the 
twentieth  day  the  entire  forest  was  cleared 
of  the  enemy.  The  River  Aire,  flowing 
along  its  northern  boundary,  had  been 
crossed,  the  towns  of  Grand  Pr6  and  St. 
Juvin  had  been  captured,  and  the  line  had 
been  firmly  established  north  of  them. 

A  brief  'rest   then,   a    well-earned    rest, 
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Now  the  New  Hudson  Super-Six 

And  the  Price  is  $1975 

Dealers  Are  Showing  It  for  the  First  Time 
A  Perfection  of  the  Car  You  Know  So  Well 


The  perfection  that  men  have  said  would  make  the  Hudson 
Super-Sijc  the  finest  automobile  that  is  built  is  embraced  in 
the  new  models  Hudson  dealers  are  now  showing. 

Four  years  with  60,000  cars  in  use  have  shown  how  to 
free  it  from  many  of  the  annoyances  regarded  as  inevitable 
to  all  cars. 

Recall  The  Qualities 
For  Which  It  Is  Known 

Each  year  has  seen  the  emphasis  of  some  new  quality  in 
the  Hudson  Super-Six.  Four  years  ago,  when  new,  it  was 
the  72%  greater  horsepower  without  increase  of  motor  weight 
or  sacrifice  of  simplicity  that  attracted. 

Some  thought  such  power  would  prove  destructive  and  so 
many  famous  tests  were  made  to  prove  endurance. 

Everyone  recalls  how  Hudson  stock  cars  made  new  records 
for  speed.     Among  them,  1819  miles  in  24  hours. 

The  run  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  and  return  in 
10  days  21  hours  remains  unmatched  though  numerous  at- 
tempts have  since  been  made  by  others. 

It  became  the  largest  selling  fine  car.  There  is  a  Super-Six 
for  each  six  miles  of  improved  roadway  in  America.  Not  a 
city  block,  not  a  village,  not  a  cross  roads — that  does  not 
know  it.  Hardly  a  boy  who  does  not  recognize  it  and  its 
White  Triangle. 

It  created  new  standards  of  beauty,  so  much  so  that  it  is 


conceded  a  leader.     Each  body  type  is  famous  for  good  looks 
and  the  completeness  of  every  detail. 

On  That  Experience 
We  Built  a  New  Hudson 

Only  within  the  Hudson  organization  was  such  develop- 
ment possible.  Our  engineers,  for  the  most  part  the  same 
personnel  responsible  for  all  previous  Hudsons,  had  had 
unequalled  opportunities.  Every  car  built  in  those  years 
became  a  guide  to  future  advancement.  Every  endurance 
test  revealed  new  ways  to  improvement.  Every  model 
suggested  a  simpler,  more  beautiful  car.  The  experience  of 
every  owner  was  an  influence  toward  perfection. 

Such  a  car  is  the  new  Hudson  Super-Six. 

It  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  those  60,000  cars 
now  in  service. 

The  Price  Is  $1975 

If  this  new  Hudson  were  not  so  attractive  in  itself  the 
price  would  command  first  promise  in  this  announcement. 

But  as  value  first  and  price  second  is  a  Hudson  policy,  less 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  price  than  might  be  expected. 

We  have  no  reservations  to  offer  for  Hudson  value.  We 
are  confident  of  its  attainment.  Its  worth  is  undisputed. 
We  offer  it  as  the  perfection  of  the  earlier  Super-Sixes,  and 
we  place  its  price  on  a  basis  of  large  quantity  production  and 
not  upon  what  rival  cars  may  sell  for. 

We  know  you  will  want  to  see  the  new  Hudson  Super-Six. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company         Detroit,  Michigan 
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NEW  WHEELS  OF  COMMERCE 


DOUBLING  volumeand  scope  of  dis- 
tribution, quickening  it  threefold, 
the  wheels  of  long  haul  trucking  drive 
ahead  the  commercial  and  industrial 
expansion  of  our  nation. 

Business  with  this  new  transportation, 
serving  the  needs  of  individual  enter- 
prise—delivering any  time,  anywhere — 
overruns  the  limits  of  cities  fifty  miles 
beyond  the  reach  of  yesterday. 

Trade  literally  forges  ahead  on  truck 
tires,  Goodrich  De  Luxe  Truck  Tires  in 
the  lead  of  it.  For  it  is  the  tire  on  the 
truck  wheel  which  makes  the  short  haul 


long.  Your  haul  is  as  long  as  your  tires 
shorten  the  mileage  cost  in  wear  of  the 
tires,  and  their  treatment  of  the  truck. 

De  Luxe  Tires— specially  surface  tough- 
ened— wear  away  slowly  and  evenly 
with  the  least  chipping. 

The  chief  reason  of  their  lower  mileage 
cost  lies  in  their  rubber  compound  and 
the  extra  thickness  of  the  Velvet  Cushion. 
It  is,  we  are  sure,  the  toughest,  most 
lasting  of  truck  tire  rubbers. 

Goodrich  Distributor  Service  Stations, 
the  nation  over,  keep  the  trucks  of  the 
country  in  commission. 


Goodrich  makes  the  world-famous  Silvertown  Cord  Tire,  ''The  Pneumatic  for  Trucks" 
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a  rest  that  came  hard  upon  the  two  official 
commendations  from  th(>  corps  commander 
lor  work  well  done!  And  it  was  work  well 
done!  In  those  twenty  days  the  77th  had 
cleared  the  Argouno  Fori'st,  admittedly  the 
most  difficult  of  German  positions  to  assail, 
and  had  advanced  the  American  liiK>s 
twenty-two  kilometers  throufjli  black  forest. 
and  across  a  valley  of  mud  and  marsh  and 
death,  of  corpses  and  sorrow. 

When  the  rest  had  expired,  November  1 
found  the  77th  back  in  the  line.     And  tlie 
line  then  stood  where  the  division  had  put 
it.     But   that   would   not   do.     The   77th. 
set  to  work  at  once  to  advance  it. 

From  the  Kiver  Aire  to  the  River 
Meuso  is  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  kilo- 
meters. Thirty-seven  kilometers!  Yet  the 
77th,  anxious  to  get  the  job  done,  covered 
it  in  ten  days — ten  days  of  ceaseless  fight- 
ing, ten  nights  of  agony  when  the  skies  were 
lighted  by  the  constant  flares,  and  there 
was  no  sleep  to  relieve  tortured  nerves. 

When  the  fateful  eleventh  hour  of  the 
eleventh  day  of  November,  1918,  came  at 
last  ajul  the  advance  was  cheeked  and  the 
coaseless  thunder  of  the  big  guns  was  stilled, 
the  left  flank  of  the  77th  was  on  the  heights 
l(>ss  than  two  kilometers  east  of  the  famous 
battle-field  of  Si>dau,  where  the  Germans 
routed  the  French  and  brought  an  ignomin- 
ious end  to  Marshal  Bazaine  and  to  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  The  advance  out- 
posts of  the  division  were  across  the  Meuse 
on  the  eastern  banK. 

It  was  the  closest  American  division  to 
the  German  frontier.  The  official  records 
so  state. 

Men  of  every  race  and  creed,  New  York 
City  had  sent  them  to  Camp  Upton  "with, 
l)erhaps,  a  little  anxiety  in  its  heart  as  to 
the  ultimate  outcome."  Hundreds  of 
them  could  not  speak  English.  There  were 
Italians,  Jews,  Chinese,  Irish,  Armenians, 
Syrians,  Greeks,  as  well  as  "men  from  a 
score  of  races  whose  names  would  never 
have  deserted  the  geographies  or  musty 
histories  had  not  this  war  broken  the  seals. 
Tliere  were  gunmen  and  gangsters,  and 
there  were  descendants  of  those  sturdy 
forbears  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
America  *of  to-day."  When  all  of  these 
recruits  gathered  at  Yaphank,  it  was  like 
Babel  come  back.  "Every  man  had  a 
story,"  as  one  of  the  headquarters  officers 
says  in  the  following  glimpse  of  the  personal 
side  of  the  division  given  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

"Now,  of  course,"  said  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  77th  Division  confidentially 
up  at  headquarters,  Biltmore  Hotel,  the 
other  day,  "the  77th  may  not  have  been 
the  best  division  in  the  A.  E.  F.;  it  didn't 
win  the  war  or  anything  like  that — but — 
well,  it's  the  humanest  division  of  all. 
There's  no  way  to  describe  it  adequately. 
Every  man  was  a  story.  It  was  just 
simply  the  Melting-Pot." 

It  has  been  called  that  all  the  time — 
ever  since  the  -New  York  City  draftees 
were  gathered  up  from  their  clubs,  and 
their  kitchens,  their  offices,  and  their 
Chinese  laundries,  their  limousines,  and 
their  taxi-driver  seats,  but  the  name  is  not 
yet  trite.  It  wasn't  just  the  men  of  New 
York  City,  but  of  New  York  State  as 
weU;  but  some  way  it  was  from  the  city 
that  the  greatest  number  came,  and  it  was 
chiefly  of  the  five  boroughs  we  thought 
when  we  talked  of  "New  York's  Own." 

If  the  stories  of  "New  York's  Own," 
the  individual  boys  who  went  to  make 
it  up,  are  ever  told,  there  wiU  be  a  three- 


volume  work,  an  epic  of  the  war.  There 
were  as  many  natioiuilities  in  that  division 
(there  still  are,  in  fact)  as  there  are  in 
New  York  (Mty,  which  means  almost  as 
many  as  there  are  in  all  tiie  world.  And 
tiuTC  were  those,  in  nunilxrs,  wiio  could 
not  speak  the  English  tongue. 

If  you  sit  awhile  on  the;  outskirts  of  the 
division  hea(i(}iiarters  in  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
more you  will  not  need  to  go  entraining 
for  Camp  Mills  to  know  what  kinds  of 
men  there  are.  For  the  families  can  no( 
believe  or  l)e  f)ersuaded  that  tiie  pcTsonnel 
department  is  at  (^amp  Mills,  and  that  the 
statT  iK'adqiiartcrs  officers  will  not  know 
what  has  become  of  Izzy  Yidinski  or 
Giovanni  Gabriell(>to,  or,  indeed,  of  other 
boys  whose  names  are  less  exotic  and  far, 
far  more  umisual— th(^  Smiths  and  Joneses 
and  the  Browns,  whoso  time-honored  repu- 
tation for  commonness  has  been  shattered 
by  the  bus\'  immigration  years. 

The  families  come  inquiring  for  their 
boys,  and  it  is  to  watch  a  pageant  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  to  see  them  ('om(\ 
One  little  .lewish  man,  with  black  whiskers, 
few  English  words,  and  the  racially  gesticu- 
latory  hand,  came  beseechingly  in  s<>arch 
of  his  son.  He  mumbled  many  things, 
f(nv  of  which  were  intelligible,  but  one 
phrase  the  highly  diverted  group  of  officers 
around  him  could  make  out — "the  oyster 
house,"  he  repeated  patiently,  "the  oyster 
house."  They  found  out,  after  another 
little  while,  that  what  he,  meant  to  say 
was  "hostess  house."  Evidently  his  boy 
had  telephoned  to  him  from  there,  or  asked 
him  to  come  and  see  him  there.  He 
wanted  to  know  just  what  and  where  it 
was.  All  day  they  come;  all  day  they  go 
away,  turning  their  patient  faces  toward 
the  east,  where  the  personnel  authorities, 
the  kindly  "oyster  house,"  and,  possibly, 
their  boys,  are. 

The  very  first  draft  increment,  which 
reached  Camp  Upton  on  September  10, 
1917,  hinted  at  the  cross-section  of  the  city 
and  the  State  which  this  division  is.  There; 
were  America's  oldest  families  and  America's 
newest,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  highest 
and  the  lowest.  There  were  the  wise  and 
town-worn  boys,  with  keen  wits  sharpened 
by  a  lifelong  need  for  A\'its,  and  country 
boys  from  up-State,  stronger,  but  not  quite 
so  quick.  "There  was  a  larger  percentage 
of  New  York  Cit^^  men  then  than  now, 
when  a  large  percentage  of  the  men  come 
from  the  western  part  of  the  State.  But 
even  at  that  early  time  there  were  no  far- 
thrown  points  of  New  York  State  un- 
represented at  the  camp. 

Perhaps  any  training-camp  is  a  melting- 
pot,  but  some  pots  do  not  have  such 
diverse  and  interesting  ingredients  for  their 
brews,  such  highly  seasoned  condiments  to 
dash  in  here  and  there.  And  they  were 
melted  just  enough  so  that  w^hen  those  boys 
all  walked  down  the  Avenue  on  February 
22,  1918,  it  was  a  division,  not  a  lot  of 
strangely  sorted  men. 

But  still,  in  some  peculiar  waj',  the 
integral  parts  of  this  unique  division  ha^-e 
never  quite  been  lost,  and  every  man  is 
still  marked  out  as  clearly  to  his  officers 
and  fellow  men  as  when,  in  that  first 
drafting,  they  came  so  strangely  clad.  You 
remember,  perhaps,  how  they  used  to  look, 
setting  out,  amid  their  weeping  women,  for 
the  training-camp?  Some  wore  very  old 
clothes,  some  wore  very  new;  nobody 
looked  like  anybody  else,  and  one  chap  was 
gathered  up  at  the  last  minute  in  the  rented 
evening  clothes  he  had  put  on  him  for  his 
farewell  party.  He  chopped  Avood  next  day 
at  camp  in  that  same  rented  suit,  his 
clothes  bill  getting  larger  at  each  stroke. 

No    finer    men   in    point    of    education, 


The  "YANKEE" 
Ratchet  Breast  Drill 
"cuts  comint^  and  go- 
ing."  Where  you  can 
only  move  the  crank 
to  and  fro  an  inch,  set 
the  adjustment  for 
"DOUBLE  Ratch- 
et," and  the  drill 
turns  forward  con- 
tin  tioiisly,  cutting 
the  same  as  if  a 
full  tnrnof  the 
crai\k  could 
be  made. 

It  has  Iwn 
speeds  and  five 
adjustments : 

1.  Plain  Drill 

2.  Left-hand 
Ratchet 

3.  Right-hand 
Ratchet 

4.  DOUBLE 
Ratchet 

5.  Gears  locked 


"YANKEE" 

Ratchet 
Breast-  Drill 


Note  speed  shifter  at  hubof  crank; 
Ratchet  Adjustment  shown  between 
small  gears. 

Speed  and  Ratchet  Adjustment 
changed  at  a  finger-touch,  and  with- 
out removing  drill  from  work. 

No.  1555.  Length  17  in.  Three- 
jaw  chuck  for  round  shank  drills 
up  to  yi  in.  diameter. 

No.  555.  Length  17K  in- 
Two-jaw  chuck  for  holding  both 
rounds  and  squares. 

Price,   $8.75 
Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You 

Write  for  free  "YANKEE"  Tool 
Book  showing  "YANKEE"  Tools  in 
action,  and  better  ways  of  drilling, 
boring,  tapping  and  driving  screws. 

NORTH  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Digs  into  skin 
after  cutting  zvhisker 


Glides  over  skin 
after  cutting  whisker 


This  Double  Bevel  Blade 
Makes  Your  Face  Feel  Fine ! 

NEVER  before  have  you  had  such  shaves!  Shaves  thatdo  not  scrape,  nor  scratch, 
nor  pull,  but  leave  your  face  feeling  ^ne.'  The  double-bevel  protects  your  face — 
keeps  the  blade  from  digging  in.    Try  the  Penn  for  30  days — free — without  deposit. 
Get  one  from  the  nearest  dealer.     If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  di7ect. 
A.  C.  PENN.  INC.,  100  L.AFAYETTE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Canadian  Distributors:  Menzies  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

Penn 


Prices  same  in  Canada. 


zor 


Penn  Outfit  No.  so.  Penn 
Adjustable  Razor,  10  Dou- 
hte-Bevel  Blades  and  two 
Blade  Boxes  in  olive  jr 
green  leather  case  .  .  .     O 


"^ith  the  Double  Bevel  BladejsT 


Penn  Outfit  No.  70.  Penn 
Razor,  10  Double-Bevel 
Blades,  Honing  Strop,  Strop- 
ping Handle,  Blade  STSQ 
Box  in  folding  case.        / 


Penn  De  Luxe  Outfi.t  No.  75. 
Penn  Razor,  10  Blades,  Hon- 
ing Strop  atid  Handle,  zBlade 
Boxes, olive  greenleath- 
er  case,  4H  x  7J-4  »n. 


$10 


Penn  Complete  Shaving  Outfit  No. 
So.  Penn  Razor,  10  Blades,  Honing 
Sttopand  Handle,  Blade  Box,Shav- 
mg  Brush,  Soap,  in  olive  Ji  r\ 
green  leather  folding  case   .  .       JLU 
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Y OU protect  the  health  of  the  whole  family  when  you  buy 
toilet  paper  by  name— selecting  one  of  these  five  A.  P.  W. 
Quality  Products.  Each  of  these  five  papers  differs  from  the 
others  in  texture  and  weight.  Each  is  the  standard  quality 
of   its    type,    and   so   recognized   throughout   the    U.  S.  A. 

A  bulky,  loosely-wound  roll  often  looks  like  a  bargain  but  such  rolls 

sometimes  contain  coarse,  harsh  and  cheaply-made  papers  that  are  not 

only  unsatisfactory  but  unhygienic,  and  positively  harmful. 

Send  for  our  free  folder,  "A.P.W.  Quality  Products" 


It  gives  information  every 
home-keeper  should  have. 
With  it  we  send  samples  and 
the  name  of  the  A.  P.  W. 
Quality  Products  dealer 
nearest  you.  In  this  way  you 
can  select  just  the  quality 
you  prefer,  then  call  for  it 
by  name. 


Look  for  this  sign  at  your  dealer's 
is  the  mark  of  a  de- 
pendable merchant 
who  is  careful  in  his 
selection  of  merchan- 
dise, recognizing  the 
high  standard  re- 
quirements of  his 
customers. 
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courtesy,  and  breeding  have  fought  the 
war  than  the  officers  and  very  many  of 
the  men  of  this  division.  No  more  con- 
glomerate lot  of  races,  nationalities,  occu- 
pations, customs,  and  points  of  view  were 
ever  gathered  together  than  right  here. 
We  talk  of  Americanization.  Never  has  it 
been  so  strikingly  and  j^et  so  unconsciously 
developed  as  in  this  war — and  perhaps, 
in  this  war,  never  so  strikingly  as  in  the 
77th.  The  ones  who  didn't  speak  English, 
and  who  didn't  know  America  at  all,  will 
know  it  now,  tho  they  had  to  go  to  France 
to  find  it  out.  So  long  a  trip  they  had 
ahead  when  they  first  left  their  own  old 
homes  before  they  could  really  attain  their 
new!  The  men  who  haven't  had  homes 
and  families  and  schools  and  a  happj^  time 
in  general  have  found  out  quite  a  lot  from 
knowing  those  who  have,  and  it  is  just  as 
true  the  other  way. 

There  was  a  play  this  winter  in  New 
York  which  gave  it  all.  Don't  you  re- 
member that  lowly,  comic  private  who 
moaned  and  wept  after  the  war  was  done 
because  he  missed  his  splendid  tnates,  and 
turned  down  each  old-time  acquaintance 
because  he  had  "no  conversation"?  Once 
he  had  to  stay  by  himself  for  a  while,  and 
he  turned  large,  mournful  eyes  out  at  the 
audience  and  said:  "But  I  don't  want  to 
stay  alone.  I  have  no  conversation." 
Conversation  was  a  helpful  part  of  war,  and 
the  interchange  of  thoughts  which  went  on 
then  will  go  a  long  way  toward  American- 
izing America. 


MR.  WINCHELL  RECOMMENDS  THE  EN- 
GINEER AS  A  LABOR  PEACEMAKER 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Department  12,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


T  F  labor  troubles  are  due  to  the  failure 
-*■  of  emploj^er  and  employed  to  under- 
stand each  other,  then  who  is  so  well  fitted 
to  act  as  mediator  as  the  engineer?  it  is 
now  asked.  The  engineer,  civil,  mining, 
mechanical,  electrical,  as  the  case  maj'  be, 
is  himself  in  most  cases  an  employee,  and 
is  in  close  contact  with  skUled  and  un- 
skilled workmen;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  an  educated  man  and  a  trusted 
adviser,  often  a  representative  of  capital. 
He  is  a  middleman,  he  is  in  an  excellent 
strategic  position  to  aid  in  settling  or 
warding  off  industrial  crises.  Engineers 
are  iu"ged  to  take  this  responsibility  se- 
riously as  a  professional  duty  by  President 
Horace  V.  WinchoU,  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  in  his 
recent  inaugiu*al  address  printed  in  tho 
Institute's  Bulletin  (New  York,  March). 
Mr.  Wincholl  reminds  the  engineer  of  hifj 
qualifications  for  this  important  duty  to 
society  and  teUs  him  that  ho  should  bo 
"preparing  in  tnie  engineering  fashion  to 
get  100  per  cent,  efficiency"  for  the  job. 
Ho  outlines  the  society's  needs  and  shows 
how  and  why  tho  engineer  must  leave  his 
engrossment  with  the  mere  mechanical  de- 
tails of  his  profession  and  become  an  aggres- 
sive, educated  moral  force  in  industrial 
and  social  life.     To  quote  Mr,  Winchell: 

The  workman  who  has  recently  been 
receiving  fifty  dollars  per  week  instead  of 
the  former  twenty-five  can  not  understand 
why  there  should  bo  anj'  reduction  now 
that  the  war  is  over.  The  farmer  still 
wants  war-price  for  wheat;  the  Southern 
planter  wants  war-prico  for  cotton;  and 
the  field-hand  still  desires  to  work  half- 
time    and    get    double    wages.     On    tho 
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other  hand,  there  is  a  general  desire  for  a 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  every-day 
necessities  of  Hfe.  In  short,  wo  are  fac(^d 
with  a  condition  of  unrest  and  uncertainty 
in  all  quarters  of  tlie  globe. .  Every  thought- 
ful person  knows  that  there  must  be  re- 
adjustment, but  no  one  can  foresee  its 
precise  trend  and  effect.  Is  there  not 
here  again  a  demand  for  the  infhience  and 
effoi"!^  of  the  inteUigent  engineer? 

Those  of  us  who  ha\'o  watclied  the 
spread  of  Mar.xian  socialism  al)road,  who 
have  seen  its  adoption  by  tlie  Russian 
Bolsiieviki,  and  have  seen  their  poisonous 
propaganda  insidiously  inocuhiting  the 
workingmeu  of  Russia,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  even  PjUgland,  and  who  have  read  the 
anarchistic  publications  of  their  disciples 
in  this  country  can  not  but  feel  that  it  is 
high  time  somc^thing  was  done  to  coun- 
teract it.  Bolshevism  is  the  antithesis 
of  democracy;  it  is  the  foe  of  freedom;  it  is 
a  rule'  by  a  (dass,  and  that  class  the  most 
ignorant  and  least  ci\ilized  in  the  com- 
munity. It  matters  not  whether  it  be 
found  in  the  parlor  or  in  the  revolutionary 
parade,  in  the  poisoned  press  or  on  the 
street  platform,  Bolshevism  is  an  abomina- 
tion subversive  of  order  and  government, 
and  must  be  opposed  by  every  patriot  and 
loyal  citizen,  by  every  infiu(^nce  and  power 
which  desires  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  the 
engineer  is  not  fully  awake  to  his  duties 
and  privileges  as  a  citizen;  that  he  is  too 
engrossed  with  the  details  and  mechanism 
of  his  profession;  that  his  mind  dwells 
too  much  on  facts  and  figures  and  processes; 
that  he  is  too  retiring  by  training  and  dis- 
position, too  little  of  a  publicist  and  a 
humanitarian,  and  too  much  of  a  material- 
ist. I  believe  that  individually  and 
through  his  organization  he  should  take  an 
a(!tive  part  in  every  movement  that  con- 
cerns the  good  of  society;  that  he  should 
take  the  initiative  in  sha]iing  the  policies  of 
government;  that  he  should  bo  an  ag- 
gressive educating  and  moral  force  in 
every  community. 

On  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1876, 
at  the  founding  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  at  Baltimore,  Thomas  Huxley 
addrest  us  as  follows:  "Truly  America 
has  a  great  future  before  her — great  in 
toil,  in  care,  and  in  responsibility,  'great  in 
true  glory  if  she  be  guided  in  wisdom 
and  righteousness,  great  in  shame  if  she 
fail.  I  can  not  understand  why  other 
nations  should  envy  you  or  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  highest  interest 
of  mankind  that  you  should  succeed;  but 
the  one  condition  of  success,  your  sole  safe- 
guard, is  the  moral  and  intellectual  clear- 
ness of  the  individual  citizen." 

In  all  branches  of  business,  in  all  lines 
of  human  endeavor,  we  have  been  taught 
to  strive  for  efSciency.  Indeed,  so  greatly 
has  the  idea  been  strest  that  we  have  been 
in  danger  of  regarding  it  as  an  end  in  itself. 
We  have  forgotten  why  we  are  thus 
striving.  We  have  often  had  our  attention 
directed  to  the  efficiency  of  the  German 
people  as  something  well  worth  imitating. 
Dr.  Nicholas  MuiTay  Butler,  in  a  most 
scholarly  address  on  "Education  after  the 
War,"  has  given  us  a  timely  warning: 
"The  war  has  taught  the  lesson  that  the 
proper  place  of  efficiency  is  as  the  servant 
of  a  moral  ideal,  and  that  efficiency  apart 
from  a  moral  ideal  is  an  evil  and  a  wicked 
instrument  which  in  the  end  can  accom- 
phsh  only  disaster."  In  other  words,  we 
should  encourage  efficiency  not  for  its 
material  results,  not  simply  for  the  greater 
amount  of  wealth  in  dollars  and  cents,  in 
bushels  of  wheat,  tons  of  ore,  or  yards  of 
cloth  thereby  produced,  but  for  its  value  in 
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^ur  (Inches  oFa  '25^  Gi^ar 

TNSTEAD  of  lighting  ;i  fifteen  or  twenty-five  cent  cigar,  and 
■^  throwing  away  the  better,  end  because  you've  had  enough, 
or  haven't  time  to  get  enough — ^smokc  IT^'B-TWEETv^S. 

The   \'H:^'l^yj\fEE>i    is   a  small   cigar   of  full-bodied   quality — 
"Four  Inches  of  a  25c  Cigar,"'  made  of  tender  baby  leaves  of 
the  finest  tobacco. 

5  in  foil,joc         10  in  tin,  6oc         Boxes  of  2^  and  30 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send  us  6oc  for 
tin  of  ten,  mentioning  dealer's  name. 


The  Perfect  Mouthpiece 


JUST  as  the  word  Sterling  on  silverware 
designates  the  best  quality,  the  word 
Redmanol  insures  perfection  in  pipe 
mouthpieces  and  holders.  Redmanol 
mouthpieces  are  hand -cut,  and  never 
lose  their  amber  color  or  their  sparkle. 
Ask  us,  if  your  dealer  hasn't   them. 

Durable  •  Odorless  •  Tasteless 
Non-inflammable 

Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co. 
CHICAGO       Dept.  22       ILLINOIS 


A  companion  in  vacation  time — 
the  preferred  mouthpiece 
for  pipes  and  holders. 


Pipes, 
$1  to  $25. 

Holders, 

^5c  to  $10. 


th^  i     *** 
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ex- 
ample of  James 
M.   Barnes  and 
begin  the  season 
right  by    using    the 
Dunlop  Ball. 

The  first  important  championship 
of  the  year — ''North  and  South" — 
at  Pinehurst  on  March  29th,  and 
the  big  match  at  Deland,  Florida, 
on  March  1st,  were  both  won  by 
James  M.  Barnes,  playing  with  a 
Dunlop  "Vac." 


the  development  of  character,  and  for  its 
aid  in  the  achievement  of  our  ideals  and  the 
guidance  of  the  individual  and  the  race  in 
their  progress  toward  "fuller  self-expres- 
sion and  more  complete  self-reaUzation." 

Now,  the  only  road  to  efficiency  is 
education.  In  all  departments  of  life — 
in  business,  in  government,  in  commerce, 
and  trade — education  must  precede  ef- 
fieiencj%  and  the  broader  and  more  widely 
disseminated  the  real  education  of  a  people, 
of  a  class,  of  a  community,  the  higher  its 
efficiency.  And  this  brings  me  down  to 
the  suggestions  which  1  wish  to  make  this 
evening. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  the  news- 
papers do  not  contain  notices  of  strikes,  of 
lockouts,  of  labor  dissatisfaction,  and  dis- 
turbances in  this  or  that  industry.  .  .  . 
Here  and  now  are  demanded  more  than 
ever  before  that  "moral  and  intellectual 
clearness  of  the  individual  citizen"  referred 
to  by  Huxley ;  now  more  than  at  any  period 
in  our  history  do  we  appreciate  the  worth 
of  that  poise  and  stability  which  are  pro- 
vided and  acquired  by  education;  and  now 
do  we  feel  more  fully  than  ever  the  im- 
portance of  extending  education  to  those 
of  all  classes  who  are  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  industrial  turmoil  ex- 
isting and  impending. 

Mr.  Winchell  believes  that  labor  troubles 
result  from  a  failure  on  both  sides  to  under- 
stand each  other's  situations  and  motives; 
from  a  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  simple 
elements  of  economics  on  the  part  of  the 
masses,  and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  to  explain  how  and  why  conditions 
have  arisen  which  have  made  necessary  or 
inadvisable  a  readjustment  of  any  accepted 
or  demanded  situation  —  in  other  words, 
through  lack  of  education.     He  goes  on: 

And  here,  it  seems  to  me,  are  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  duty  for  the  engineer.  He 
occupies  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  capitalist 
and  the  laborer.  He  is  customarily  one 
of  the  employed;  he  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  adviser  and  trusted  representative  of 
capital.  He  comes  into  frequent  and  close 
contact  with  the  laborer,  and  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  understand  his  difficulties,  to  win 
his  friendship  and  confidence,  and  to  im- 
part advice  and  information  which  would 
go  far  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  any 
given  situation.  He  is  a  sort  of  middle- 
man, who  might  easily  acquire  such  in- 
fluence with  those  above  and  below  him 
as  to  be  of  very  great  aid  in  time  of  in- 
dustrial crises.  If  this  be  indeed  true,  then 
it  must  follow  that  in  not  exercising  this 
privilege,  in  not  performing  this  service, 
he  is  not  meeting  fully  his  responsibilities  as 
an  engineer  and  a  citizen.  As  the  boys 
would  say,  he  is  not  strictly  "on  his  job." 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
situation  in  the  average  mining-camp.  A 
few  hundred  or  few  thousand  miners  are 
employed.  Here  they  come:  muckers, 
raule-skinners,  trammers,  nippers,  timber- 
men,  machine  men,  track-layers,  powder- 
monkeys,  station  -  tenders,  pipe  men, 
car-penters,  electricians,  shift  l^osses,  black- 
smiths, and  helpers,  of  different  nationali- 
ties and  varying  degrees  of  intelligence  and 
education.  They  are  checked  in  and 
checked  off  by  the  timekeeper;  except  in 
case  of  accident,  they  spend  their  allotted 
time  on  the  job  and  disperse  without  re- 
ceiving as  nuicli  personal  attention  as  the 
mules  underground.  When  not  at  work, 
they  spend  their  time  idling  around  saloons 
or  other  shady  resorts  where  they  not  only 
learn  nothing  to  their  advantage,  but  spend 
their  substance  and  sap   the  foundations 
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of  thoir  health  and  strength,  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically.  Under  such  con- 
ditions they  afYord  fertile  and  receptive 
soil  for  jLhe  seeds  sown  by  the  demagogic 
agitator.  They  attend  open  or  secret 
meetings  of  the  union  and  are  constantly 
taught  the  i)rogram  of  violence  and  dis- 
'  respect  for  law  and  order.  In  those  camps 
where  club-hous(is  are  provided  and  read- 
ing matter  'and  forms  of  anmsement 
furnished  they  are  seldom  visited  and 
cultivated  by  any  one  connected  with  the 
mine  manageiment.  The  men  are  still 
left  to  their  own  devices,  and  no  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  gain 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  those  who 
are  approachable,  to  aid  those  who  are 
worthy  and  in  need  of  some  sort  of  en- 
couragement or  assistance,  or  to  educate 
those  eager  for  knowledge. 

In  recent  years,  it  is  true,  mauj^  mining 
companies  h^ve  arranged  for  moving- 
picture  shows  two  or  three  times  each 
week;  in  some  States  like  Nevada,  the 
State  educational  institutions,  such  as  the 
C'ollege  of  Mines,  have  of  late  years  con- 
ducted night-schools  for  instruction  in 
scientific  and  technical  subjects;  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  has  sent  its  car 
around  and  taught  the  men  the  principles 
and  methods  of  safety  first.  In  all  of 
these  matters  the  mining-engineers  have 
taken  a  part  and  shown  sympathetic 
interest;  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  fallen 
far  short  of  the  full  measure  of  our  duty 
and  our  opportunity.  We  have  failed  on 
the  social  and  humanitarian  side;  we  have 
done  little  to  counteract  the  deliberate 
spread  of  socialistic  and  Bolshevistic  doc- 
trines; we  have  permitted  the  raising  of  a 
crop  of  noxious  weeds  on  soil  which  might 
well  have  yielded  the  fruits  of  thrift,  in- 
dustry, loyalty,  and  patriotism. 

With  the  coming  of  prohibition  and 
the  closing  of  the  saloons,  those  old-time 
haunts  of  the  miner,  we  find  the  men  in- 
creasingly in  need  of  comfortable  reerea- 
tioij  quarters,  and  in  better  condition  to 
be  interested  in  opportunities  for  enter- 
tainment which  shall  be  at  the  same  time 
instructive  and  uplifting.  There  are  many 
forms  of  such  entertainment,  and  many 
methods  by  which  such  instruction  may 
be  given  without  the  appearance  of  offi- 
ciousness  or  pedantry.  I  have  never 
yet  visited  a  mining-camp  where  there  were 
not  some  men  of  ideas,  of  travel,  of  wide 
experience,  and  observation,  of  talent  in 
some  form  of  entertaining,  where  there  are 
not  frequent  visitors  who  could  be  prest 
into  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
cause  of  education  and  good  fellowship. 
And  there  are  ways  and  means  by  which 
such  service  could  be  organized  and  carried 
forward 

Nor  is  the  laboring  man  the  only  one 
who  needs  educating.  We  need  it  our- 
selves; and  so  do  Congress  and  capitalists, 
managers,  and  the  general  public.  The 
engineer's  own  education  is  too  often 
defective  in  economics  and  polities,  and 
he  suffers  thereby.  He  is  wounded  in  his 
most  sensitive  parts  by  bad  mining  laws, 
by  wrong  principles  of  taxation,  by  ill- 
advised  governmental  regulation.  In  the 
conduct  of  all  these  matters  he  often 
has  a  keen  sense  of  defective  functioning, 
hut  is  not  sure  of  the  remedy,  nor  skilful 
and  earnest  in  urging  its  adoption;  and 
in  his  perplexity  often  decides  that  he  is 
not  the  doctor  nor  the  plumber  to  stop  up 
that  particular  leak!  And  when  the 
trouble  has  grown  irritating  and  chronic, 
and  no  one  provides  a  cure,  he  is  apt  to 
become  cynical  and  to  blame  society  and 
the  Government  for  a  situation  which  he 
himself  should  have  helped  to  alleviate. 


.Michaels  -Stern 
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When  you  see  this  boy  in  a 
dealer's  window,  you  are  at  a 

Value -First  Store. 

It  is  a  good  store  to  know. 
In  it  is  sold  Value -First 
merchandise — goods  that 
give  the  most  for  the 
money — especially 
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$25  to  $60 
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"THE    tSUOE    THAT  HOLDS   ITS  ^f  SHAPE" 

$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  $g.oo  $7:00  g^  Sgoo 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the 
retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 
The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar- 
antee that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price 
paid  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 
They  cost  no  more  in   San   Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 


BOYS' 
SHOES 

BestiDtheWorld 

$3*3.5054 


Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  W.L.Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retsul  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom 
and  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


Por  sale  by  106  W.Ij.  Douglas  stores  and  over  9000 
■W.  li.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
factory  by  mail.  Parcel  Post  charges  prepaid.  Write 
for  Illustrated  Catalog  showing  how  to  order  by  mail. 


President  W.L.DOrGLAS 

SHOE  COMPANY. 

161  SPARK  STREKT. 

BROCKTON    .    -    MASS. 
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Holds  the 
Trousers  Uji 

End  Suspender  and 


Keeps  the 
Shirt  Down 


Belt  Troubles — Use 


A. B.C. 

INVISIBLE 


TROUSER 
SUPPORT 


Wear  an  A.  B.  C.  this  suiiiiiicr. 

Belt  not  needed  except  for  appearance.  The 
A.  B.  C.  holds  the  trousers  firmly  in  place — 
keeps  the  shirt  down — dresses  a  man  up  at  the 
waist — makes  trousers  hang  better. 

1  lie  A.  B.  C.  Trouser  Support  can't  be  seen.   It  goes  inside 

the   trousers,   over  the  shirt.     Easily   put   on;   no   stitching  required. 
iCssential  to  good  dress  for  sport  or  work. 

elastic  to  stretch  and  rot.     Clings  lightly  to   the 


waist  without  the  least  discomfort. 


Sdd  by  haberdashers ,  clothiers,  and  tailors. 
Price  $1.00.  Jf  they  can't  supply  you, 
order  direct,   mentioning  dealer's  name. 
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Simple  as  A.  B.C.  to  alUuli  aiiA. 
B.C.   Keeps  waisl  trim  and  ni  at. 

«|00  I'oslpaid.    Sizes  for  .iO 

'"  I to  52  inch  waist  measure. 

Orderbv  waUt  sizeiri  inelies. 


MARKS  t^l  BROWN 

SoleDittributors-163  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago 


0^  <iTk 
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1  label  dashers  —  Clothiers  — •  Tailors: 
Write  for  prices.  You  should  carry 
.^.  B.  C.  in  stock. 
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'JIMMIE  "  GARDENER  KILLED  HIS 

OBITUARY,  AND  ALSO  A 

FEW  GERMANS 
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"  A  RE  you  sure  you  weren't  killed?" 
■^*-  his  old  emplojers  asked  "  Jimmie" 
Gardener  when  he  arrived  in  Baltimore 
the  other  day,  fresh  from  France.  Air. 
Gardener  said  he  didn't  think  he'd  ever 
been  killed,  and  as  he  stands  six  feet  three 
inches  in  his  stocking  feet  and  weighs 
19.3  pounds,  everyljody  agreed  with  him. 
Last  year,  when  the  government  report  of 
casualties  did  not  give  the  addresses  or 
any  other  information  about  men  killed 
or  wounded  "Over  There,"  the  name  "J. 
C.  Gardener"  appeared  one  day  in  the 
list  of  killed.  In  the  office  of  the  Balti- 
more trolley  compan\',  for  which  James  C. 
Gardener  worked,  they  decided  that  the 
deceased  Avas  "Jimmie,"  as  he  was  known, 
one  of  their  motormen,  aixd  the  man's 
relatives  agreed  with  them.  So  the  editor 
of  Baltimore  Trolley  Topics,  Avhich  is 
published  semimonthly  for  the  emploA-ees 
of  the  United  Railways  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, A\Tote  a  nice  obituary.  Before  it 
was  published,  however,  the  War  Depart- 
ment reported  that  the  "J.  C.  Gardener" 
who  had  been  killed  hadn't  given  his 
address  as  Baltimore,  and  the  editor,  not 
wishing  to  kiU  "  Jimmie  "  Gardener  by  mis- 
take, laid  the  obituary  aside  to  await  further 
developments.  They  arrived  in  the  form 
of  "Jimmie  "  Gardener  himself,  looking  fine 
and  healthy  and  imposing.  According  to 
the  editor's  description: 

On  his  left  sleeve  were  three  gold 
stripes,  representing  eighteen  months'  ser- 
vice abroad. 

On  his  right  sleeve  were  three  gold 
stripes,   representing   three  wounds. 

On  his  left  shoulder  was  a  Division 
citation  cord  for  braverj\ 

On  his  breast  was  a  Croix  de  Guerre  for 
hei'oic  conduct. 

And  on  this  Croix  de  Guerre  was  the 
highly  prized  palm  branch  for  an  addi- 
tional act  of  exceptional  bravery. 

"When  we  went  to  war  I  figured  it  out 
this  way,"  said  Jimmie  Gai'dener.  "I'm 
single  and  healthy  and  lots  of  other  fellows 
are  going  over,  and  doggone  me  if  I  don't 
go  along  and  do  my  bit. 

"So  I  went  down  to  the  Marines'  re- 
cruiting office  and  joined.  They  sent  me 
to  Philadelphia  and  on  June  6,  1917,  2r)0 
of  us  boarded  the  steamship  Hancock  and 
went  to  New  York,  where  the  vessel  laid 
up  till  the  13th,  when  it  sailed  for  France." 

The  Hancock  was  hit  twice  on  the  way 
over  by  torpedoes,  according  to  Mr. 
Gardener,  which  messed  up  both  ends  of 
the  vessel  without  crippling  it  very  much. 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  both 
the  attacking  submarines  were  sunk.  In 
March,  1918,  the  unit  saw  its  first  real 
action.  The  Yankees  started  raiding  the 
German  lines,  as  soon  as  they  got  into 
l)osition  "down  below  St.  Mihiel,"  and  the 
Germans  were  provoked  into  an  attack. 
To  quote  the  ex-marine's  lively  description: 

It  was  about  4  a.m.  of  March  ;nst 
that  they  opened  up  with  artillery.  Right 
ahead  of  us  was  a  gravevard.     The  shells 
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Sales  Resistance  is  an  element  rarelu 
encountered  bu  Hardman  dealers. 
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ALES  TALK"  is  seldom  employed  by  those  responsible 
for  the  distribution  of  Hardman  tires.  It  is  refreshing, 
no  doubt,  to  feel  that  one  can  approach  the  purchase  of 
an  automobile  tire  with  the  knowledge  that  he  may  buy 
in  security  upon  the  mere  word  of  any  Hardman  dealer 

— just  as  confidently  as  if  it  were  upon  the  signed  and  sealed  bond  of 

the  manufacturer. 

This  assurance  of  intelligent  service,  freedom  from  meaningless 
claims  and  contested  adjustments,  also  implies  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  in  the  matter  of  quality  and  price. 

There  is  a  principle  in  this  Hardman  policy.  Not  based  upon  an 
ironclad  contract  with  Hardman  dealers  but  rather  upon  a  slow  and  care- 
ful process  of  selecting  dealers  who  do  not  require  "ironclad"  contracting. 

Users  of  Hardman  tires  know  that  this  confidence  in  our  dealer 
organization  is  merited  by  the  high  purpose  of  its  personnel. 

The  Hardman  Dealership  is  the  coat  armor  of  worth. 

Hardman  tires  are  made  under  the  single  cure  process.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  make  tires  uniformly  good.  Pure,  para  cushion;  pliable 
tread;  standard,  Sea  Island  fabric — or  whipcord;  thick  gauge,  all-para 
friction;  wrapped  tread,  both  cord  and  fabric,  hand-made. 

Since  we  made  the  first  tire  no  formula  has  been  advanced  which 
will  take  the  place  of  good  materials. 

Only  by  omitting  something  that  is  vital  to  its  life  can  a  tire  be 
made  cheaper  than  the  Hardman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  tires 
in  any  market  can  be  made  only  in  this  way. 
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Hodge  Brothers 

BUSINESS  CAR 


The  service  it  renders,  its 
reliability,  and  its  very 
moderate  operating  cost 
make  it  a  real  economy  in 
any  business 


It  more  than  "earns  its  keep" 
in  delivery  use  in  the  extra 
daily  work  it  does. 


DQDG&  Brothers.  Detroit 


Order 


I  'iivi^h  cannot  be 
Lulil  July  Ist, 


=  Advices  from bigr trrowcr;;  in  Holland  indicai.   :.i      ;     '  :u-rity  of  Inilhs  this  coniiui;  srnsmi  :ii 

=  grown   to   meet  the   demand.    To  insure  gettini;  your  supply  send  us  your  order  al  once 

1  not  later,  our  present  low  prices  for  the  choicest  varieties   of  bulbs  grown   by 

=  specialists  in  Holland  will  hold  good. 

E  Uy  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall,  you  make  a  large  savinpr 

r;  get   a  sujierior  quality  of  Bulbs  not.  usually  to  be  oblatnrd  at  any  price  in    tliii 

=  country,  and  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

=  Hyacinths,  Tulips.  Narcissi,  Crocus,  give,  for  a  small  outlay  of  time  and 

=,  money,  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the  house  from  December  until  Kaster, 

=  and  in  tlu;  (garden  from  earliest  spring  until  the  middle  of  May. 

=  tJur  orders    are  selected    and  pa<*ke<l  in    Holland,  and  are  shippod  to  our 

E  customers  immediately    upon   their  arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

=  '1  hejr  need   not  be   p  a  i  d    for 

=  until  after  delivery,  nor  taken 

E  it  not  satisfuciory. 

E  Write  t(td:iy  for 

I  FREE  BULB    CATALOG 

=  'Ihe  must   c-omprehcriHivo  pub- 

=  lished.      Contuinfl  import  prici; 

=  I'Bt  ^iviriK  f)riec'H  on  small  and 

E  lur^e  quantities. 

I  ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO.  ^J:::X^l 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiMiiMMnMiMiiiMMMMiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiMiiiiniiiinmiimiT^ 


A  FEW  PRICES 

Per  100 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths    .     . 

Tulips      .    .    . 

"         "      Darwin  Tulips 

Double  Daffodils    .... 

.    JK.no 

2.2.J 

2.70 

.      4.00 

Narcissus  F,'mpcror    .     .     . 
Narcissus  Kmprcss    .     .     . 
Narcissus  Golden  Spur 

■    4.75 
.      4.50 

4.25 

first  fell  on  (ho  far  side  of  the  g:ravoyard. 
Thou  they  fell  in  the  graveyard  and  tore 
np  grave.s  and  generally  ruined  it.  Then 
the  shells  began  to  crawl  closer  to  us. 

There  were  four  of  us  on  guard  and  we 
reported  the  coming  of  the  Germans  to  the 
officers,  and  the  men  wore  routed  out  of 
the  dugouts.  One  little  fellow  named 
Koach — we  called  him  the  boy  scout — was 
so  excited  that  he  put  his  trousers  on  back- 
ward and  got  his  shoos  on  the  wTong 
feet. 

He  started  with  a  box  of  ammunition 
for  a  gun  atid  ran  into  another  fellow  with 
another  box.  The  collision  knocked  him 
down  and  he  rolled  clear  down  a  hill  to  the 
^•ery  place  tlie  gun-crew  was  waiting  for 
the  ammunition. 

Some  of  us  had  been  joking  and  1  re- 
member a  fellow  named  Clark  who  said  he 
wondered  which  of  us  would  li\e  to  lakj 
the  story  back  home.  A  buddy  of  mine 
named  Hanky  said,  "You  fellows  write  your 
notes  to  \our  mothers  and  sweethearts  and 
111  take  'em  back  to  them."  I'oor  Hanky 
w  as  killed  in  that  fight. 

The  fight  lasted  two  hours.  The  jjoint 
w  here  I  was  had  thirteen  men  to  defend  it. 
We  had  two  Stokes  guns. 

There  were  five  hundred  men  in  tlu^ 
])arty  that  attacked  this  point,  or,  to  be 
exact,  498,  according  to  the  officers.  We 
cleaned  up  the  whole  business.  Seven  of 
our  thirteen  men  were  killed. 

The  Germans  gave  them  no  more 
trouble  at  that  point,  and  soon  they  hiked 
off  to  the  west,  and  one  day  were  loaded 
into  trucks  and  taken  to  the  edge  of 
BeUeau  Wood.  ' '  Jimmie ' '^G ardener  Avent 
through  this  great  battle,  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  whole  war.  His 
description  of  the  fighting  takes  second 
])lace  to  none  of  the  many  accounts  that 
have  appeared.     As  he  relates: 

We  moved  up  to  the  woods  gradually. 
We  met  Algerian  troops  belonging  to  the 
French  Arm^'.  These  Algerians  claimed 
that  they  had  been  kept  at  the  front  too 
long.  They  Avere  noA'er  taken  to  rest- 
camps  or  had  an\-  relief.  Many  of  them 
committed  suicide.  They  said  they  were 
tired  of  fighting.  We  met  some  that 
AA'ere  running  wild,  shooting  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  had  to  take  sheUer  to  keep  from 
being  hit  by  stray  shots. 

We  met  many  French  moA'ing  back, 
too.  They  said  that  the  Germans  were 
very  numerous  in  the  Avoods. 

That  little  felloAv,  Roach,  craAvled  out 
in  a  field,  dug  into  a  haystack  and  climbed 
to  the  top.  From  there  he  could  see  that 
Germans  A\ere  hiding  behind  the  bushes 
farther  on. 

He  came  back  and  said  he  AAas  going  to 
raid  'em.  The  officers  said  he  didn't  liaA  o 
any  right  to  do  this  Avithout  orders. 
"WoU,"  said  Koach,  "this  ain't  a  regular 
battle,  you  knoAv.  This  is  just  a  little 
])fivato  party  of  my  oaa^ii."  He  said  ho 
\\anted  a  dozen  men  to  A'olunteer  to  go 
A\ith  him,  and  the  dozen  volunteered  at 
once.  I  noAor  saw  a  time  A\hen  Aolunteors 
Avoro  called  for  among  the  marines  that 
any  one  Avanted  to  stay  batsk.  Ever\body 
wanttul  to  go. 

Well,  Koach  got  liis  men  as  (piick  as  lie 
could  count  'em.  "Come  on,  follows."  ho 
said:  "I'm  going  to  luwe  Ihom  (iermaivs 
for   supper." 

We  cleaned  up  fifty  of  'em. 

"Did  Koacli  or  any  of  his  dozen  men  got 
the  C/o/x  de  (liicrrc  for  that".'"  wo  asketl. 

"Oh  no,"  answered  "Jimmie,"  "as  I 
said,  that  Avasn't  a  regular  affair.     It  was 
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only  Roach's  own  party  and  there  wasn't 
nothinp  official  about  it.  It  was  funny  to 
s((>  our  bunch.  Roach  was  a  little  fellow 
about  five  feet  seven,  and  ho  chose  as  the 
second  in  command  of  his  party  a  lanky 
arlillerynuiu  who  was  six  feet  eleven. 
The  rest  of  us  were  just  ordinary  size,  like 
nie."  ("Jimmio"  Gardener  is  six  feet 
three  in  his  stocking  feet  and  weights  19') 
pounds!) 

"That  artilleryman  had  just  drifted  into 
our  bunch  somehow.  They  had  put  him 
out  of  the  artillery  because  he  had  flat 
fe(>t,  and  told  him.  to  go  home.  lie  said 
he  didn't  want  to  go  home.  He  wanted  to 
fight,  and  he  was  going  to  stay  with  us 
w  liether  he  belonged  with  us  or  not,  and 
lie  did. 

"In  a  day  or  two  we  were  put  in  trucks 
and  hurritnl  forward.  We  knew  noAV  that 
the  Germans  were  pressing  hard  in  their 
attempt  to  reach  Paris.  The  French  were 
falling  back.  We  were  run  in  those  trucks 
directly  between  the  retreating  French- 
men and  the  advancing  Germans,  and  we 
got  mixed  up  with  the  enemy  so  quickly 
that  we  simply  tumbled  out  of  th(>  trucks 
oftentimes  to  engage  in  hand-to-hand 
lighting  with  the  Huns. 

"We  went  right  at  'em,  and  this  thing 
kept  up  for  four  days.  We  had  noth- 
ing to  eat,  nothing  to  drink,  nothing  to 
smoke — and  evei'ybody  longed  for  a  smoke, 
even  fellows  who  never  smoked  before 
they  entered  the  service — and  we  had 
no  sleep  in  all  those  four  days  and  nights. 

"A  great  deal  of  the  time  "we  were  in 
close  fighting.  There  was  where  the  Ger- 
mans failed.  They  were  all  right  when 
they  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards 
away  and  could  use  their  rifles,  but  when  it 
came  to  the  bayonet  they  turned  and  fled. 

"Sometimes  we  fought  so  close  that  it 
A\as  imiiossible  to  use  the  bayonet.  We 
had  to  knock  'em  down  Avith  our  fists  first. 

"Everybody  said  the  odds  were  against 
us  in  this  fighting.  While  we  had  some 
reserves  there  were  only  two  regiments  of 
us  fighting  and  we  w^ere  against  three  Ger- 
man divisions,  including  the  Prussian 
Guards.  But  in  four  days  we  advanced 
one  and  a  half  miles. 

"We  suffered  terrible  losses.  When  we 
reached  the  town  of  Lucy,  where  we  halted 
to  be  reorganized,  there  were  only  150  men 
left  in  my  company  of  335  men. 

' '  There  was  another  company  whose  com- 
mander was  killed  and  a  major  took  charge. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fighting  he  had  lost 
so  many  men  that  a  French  officer  advised 
him  to  retreat.  'Retreat  hell!'  he  cried: 
'  I'm  going  on  as  long  as  I  and  one  man  are 
left.'  It  came  near  coming  true,  for  when 
he  reached  liucy  he  had  just  three  men 
left  with  him  out  of  an  entire  company. 

"We  saw  some  horrible  things  in  Lucy. 
At  one  house  we  found  an  old  French 
■woman.  She  said  she  was  with  her  three 
daughters— 16,  18,  and  20  years  old — when 
the  Germans  came,  and  they  had  remained 
there  without  any  protection  from  the  Huns 
who  took  charge  of  the  house.  We  asked 
where  her  daughters  were  and  she  said 
they  were  up-stairs  and  she  guessed  the^' 
were  asleep. 

"Several  of  us  went  to  learn  the  fate  of 
the  girls  and  we  found  all  three  stretched 
out  with  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  their  bodies  horribly  slashed.  The 
Germans  had  deliberately  butchered  them 
when  they  Avere  forced  out  of  the  town. 

"When  we  told  the  old  lady  of  the  fate 
of  her  daughters  she  was  stricken  Avith 
heart  trouble  and  died  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  before  she  died  she  asked  that  we  biiry 
her  Avith  the  three  girls  in  .the  little  grove 
near    her    home.      Wc    did    it    altlio    we 


The  Dillon  Lens  is 

the  only  lens  with 

the  magnifying 

bull's  eye. 


So  confident  are  we  that  you  will  like  the  big,  safe  light 
of  the  Dillon  Lens  that  with  every  pair  sold  wc  give  a 
money-back  guarantee. 

That  puts  the  proposition  on  a  trial  basis.  The  sale  is  not 
complete  until  you  are  satisfied. 

Wc  have  no  fear  as  to  the  result  of  the  trial. 

In  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  the 
Dillon  Lens  is  nightly  demonstrating  its  superi- 
ority over  other  lenses  and  headlight  devices. 

We  believe  that  you  will  add  your  approval, 
not  merely  because  the  Dillon  Lens  is  legal  in  all 
states,  but  more  particularly  because  it  gives  a 
bigger,  better  and  safer  driving  light. 

The  Dillon  Lens  lights  the  roadway,  close  to  the 
car,  at  both  sides  and  far  ahead.  The  illumina- 
tion is  big  but  glareless  and  safe.  There  is  no 
cutting  down  or  dimming  of  the  light.  In  fact 
the  Dillon  Lens  gi\  es  more  light  with  bulbs  of 
lower  candle  power  than  any  other  headlight 
device  in  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  light  is  always  on  the  road, 
whether  you  happen  to  be  going  up  hill,  down 
hill  or  on  the  level. 

Driving  behind  it  you  see  objects  and  obstacles 
far  and  near,  in  almost  daylight  clearness,  and 
you  experience  a  sense  of  ease  and  confidence 
that  adds  immeasurably  to  the  pleasure  of  night 
dri\'ing. 

Get  a  pair  from  your  dealer  today.  Try  them 
out  on  any  dark  night,  and  if 'not  fully  satis- 
fied, return  them  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you, 
order  direct,  same  price  $3.50  per  pair,  any 
size,  postpaid.     Booklet  u|)on  request. 


DILLON  LENS  &  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  D, 


WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


Any  Size 

Anywhere  in  U.S.A. 


DEALERS  AND  JOBBERS  CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  PROMPTLY  BY 

PITTSBURGH   PLATE   GLASS  CO. 


Atlanta,  Ga.  Chicago.  HI.  Denver.  Colo.  Houston,  Tex. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Birmingham, Ala.  Cleveland,  Ohio  Detroit,  Mich.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Boston,  Mass.  Columbus,  Ohio  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.   Memphis,  Tenn. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Dallas,  Texas  Great  Falls,  Mont.        Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Davenport,  Iowa  Highpoint,  N.  C.  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Philadelphia,  Pa 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Newark.  N.  J.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Savannah.  Ga. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  SanAutonio.Tex. 
Omaha.  Nebr.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Pacific  Coast  States 

PATTON    PAINT    COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 

Seattle.  Wash.   TIMMS,  CRESS  &  CO..  Porlland,  Ore. 


Western  Canada 

INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  CO..   Regina,  Sask. 

Export  Managers 

J.  J.  NORDMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Efficiency  Desk 

is  a  desk-shaped  "Y  and  E"  Filing  Cabinet 


iiEau,».rAT.orr. 


T/'  EEP  all  your  working  records  close  to  hand, 
filed  by  "Y  and  E"  systems— systems  which 

make    every  paper    or  card    easy  to    find  in  a 

moment,  and  which  give  you 
the   benefit  of  all  our   study 
of  business  forms  and  of  in 
dexing  methods. 

Ask  us  to  make  a  tentative  rec- 
ommendation for  an  Efficiency 
Desk  with  complete  Systems 
for  you  personally,  and  for 
every  other  executive  em- 
ployee in  your  company  whose 
time  is  worth  saving,  whose 
record  systems  are  worth  im- 
proving. 


Card  Systems  at  Finger  Tips 

Card  drawers  have  adjustable  file 
compartments  for  5  x  S,  S  x  i,  or 
SxS  cards.  Record  forms  for  any 
business,  together  with  index  for 
same,  will  be  drawn  up  without 
charge  for  service — based  on  our 
40  years'  experience;  and  vfhen  ap- 
proved are  furnished  from  stock  or 
special  to  order.  5x8  cards  arc 
filed  like  8x5  cards,  or  in  bill-size 
drawers  they  are  filed  upright. 


Vertical  FilinK  Systems  A  Iso 

Here  are'adjustable  file  comport- 
ments  for  letter  and  cap  size  files 
— for  catalogs,  follow-ups,  corre- 
spondence, contra<:tji,  etc.  There  i.y 
also  a  bill-size  drawer  when  de- 
sired. Ask  for  neiv  free  booklet 
"  Vertical  Filing  down  to  date." 


s    e)||Bi|iO||a 


Full  information  on   request 

VaWMAN  A^a>  pRBE  M^^^  (P- 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
One   store    in    each    city 

Efficiency  Desks — Wood  Filing  Cabinets — 
St\ee'l  Filing  Cabinets— Card  Systems- 
Vertical  Systems — Safes,  etc. 

Sectional  Equipment  lor  Expanded  Systems 

When  any  part  of  your  desk  system  expands  beyond  the  canacilu  «f 
Hour  Efficiency  Desk,  it  is  filed  close  to  hand  in  "  Y  and  E"  filinp 
sections.  Made  in  all  sizes  and  types,  in  oak,  mahogany  and  ,steel. 
System  Scn'irr  irithnut  rhargc. 


were  under  fire  the  whole  time,  and  eight 
of  our  men  were  killed  while  burying  those 
Frenchwomen. 

"The  next  day  we  pushed  on  and  got 
through  the  woods.  That  was  the  hottest 
figliting  of  all.  The  Germans  used  more 
artillery,  and  when  the  day  was  over  the 
number  of  men  in  my  company  had  again 
been  reduced  to  about  ]r)0.  Some  com- 
panies had  only  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men  left. 

"One  of  the  fellows  killed  that  day  was 
a  fellow  from  South  Baltimore  who  used 
to  be  a  chum  of  mine  before  we  went  to 
war.  His  name  was  Halle.  He  said  to  me 
that  morning:  'Jim,  I  feel  I'm  going  to  get 
knocked  off  to-day.  Never  tell  my  people 
that  I  was  killed.  Just  tell  them  that  I 
am  somewhere  in  France.'  He  was  killed 
and  I  haven't  told  his  people  and  never 
will,  but  thej^  found  it  out  through  the 
War  Department. 

"We  next  went  to  the  Marne.  There 
we  fought  in  the  river.  It  was  tough  luck 
for  a  fellow  to  be  wounded  there,  for  as  he 
sank  down  he  was  drowned.  It  was  often 
close  fighting,  bayonet  to  bayonet  in 
midstream,  and  must  have  been  a  pretty 
sight  for  people  to  look  at  if  there'd  been 
any  spectators  there,  but  it  wasn't  very 
pretty  for  those  in  the  fight. 

"After  the  JSlai'ne  battle  our  company's 
ranks  had  to  be  filled  again.  Once  more 
we  had  been  reduced  to  about  150. 

"Next  we  went  to  Chateau-Thierr\^  and 
fought  there  for  nine  days,  Avhieh  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  three-day  hike  to  Soissons. 
which  we  reached  on  Julj'  18,  1918.  The 
next  day  we  went  over  the  top  at  3  a.m. 

"Ten  minutes  later  I  went  down  with 
a  wound  that  crippled  my  ankle.  I  was 
gassed,  too,  and  suffered  shock.  When  I 
came  to  my  senses  in  a  hospital  I  had  two 
other  wounds  that  I  didn't  know  anything 
about.  They  told  me  that  as  the  ambulance 
was  carrying  me  to  the  rear  it  was  struck 
by  a  shell  which  killed  some  of  the  other 
wounded  men  and  presented  me  with  a 
couple  more  wounds  for  good  measure. 

"Outside  of  having  been  in  a  bunch  of 
hospitals  in  France  and  America  that's 
about  all  I  know  about  the  war,"  concluded 
"Jimmie"  Gardener. 

"You  haven't  told  why  you  got  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  and  the  palm  branch,"  we  sug- 
gested. 

"Oh,"  said  "Jimmie."  "I  was  awarded 
the  Croix  with  the  six  other  fellows  for 
cleaning  up  that  bunch  of  498  Germans 
in  the  quiet  sector  I  told  you  about.  The 
affair  they  gave  me  the  palm  for  was 
rescuing  a  lieutenant  who  was  wounded 
in  the  Belleau  Wood  fighting.  . 

"I  don't  know  who  the  lieutenant  was, 
but  he  was  a  newspaper  man  who  had 
entered  the  fighting  forces  and  he  was  out 
in  advance  of  the  line  when  he  was  wound- 
ed. Several  of  us  volunteered  to  go  out 
and  bring  him  in,  but  we  did  not  know 
exactly  where  he  was.  It  was  during  the 
night  and  very  dark.  Along  about  four 
o'clock,  as  I  was  crawling  along,  I  fell  plumb 
into  a  shell-hole,  and  there  he  was  with  his 
leg  shot  off. 

"I  put  my  coat  around  him  and  band- 
aged his  leg  up  as  well  as  I  could.  Tlien 
he  got  his  arms  around  my  neck  and  I 
held  on  to  him  with  one  hand  and  dnigged 
myself,  sort  of  swimming  like,  along  the 
ground  with  the  other. 

"I  had  only  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
daybreak  when  the  Germans  would  be 
able  to  see  us,  and  in  that  time  I  nuinaged 
to  make  about  twenty  yards  to  another 
sh(>ll-hole.  We  lay  in  that  all  day.  The 
lieutenant  suffered  a  great  deal.  I  gave 
him  what  water  I  had  in  my  (ninteen. 

""When  night  came  on  we  started  again 
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and  before  morning  had  made  the  rest  of 
(lio  distance — al)out  sixty  yards — to  our 
tronchos.  The  lieutenant  got  well.  Tlioy 
say  he  is  a  great  writer  of  books  and 
things.  He  belongs  in  New  York  State 
somewhere." 

"Were  you  kissed  when  the  Croix  was 
presented  to  you'*"  wo  ask(Ml. 

"Yes,  (Jeneral  Fim^Ii  pinned  the  badge  on 
our  coats  antl  then  kissed  us  on  botli  cheeks. 
AW'  were  all  smiling  when  tlio  kissing  was 
jj:<iing  on." 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  Foch?" 

"Yes." 

"AViiy  did  you  smile  when  he  kissed 
you?" 

"Because  we  ^yere  not  used  to  being 
kissed  in  that  way.  But  the  French  girls 
kiss  that  way." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Why,  because — well,  because  the  other 
fellows  told  me." 


SHOULD  WE  SAY  "TOMAHTO^ 
"TOMAYTO"? 


OR 


AN  American,  George  T.  Bye,  at  pres- 
ent sojoiu-ning  in  England,  having 
observed  the  peculiarities  of  tho  English 
language  "as  she  is  spoke"  in  that  coun- 
try-, and  reflecting  on  sundry  ^■agaries  of 
the  same  tongue  in  his  own  country,  feels 
that  the  time  has  come  when  steps  should 
be  taken  to  bring  about  more  uniformity 
in  English  pronunciation.  Naturally,  at 
this  time  of  leagues,  alliances,  Soviets, 
imions,  and  endless  other  organizations, 
his  mind  in  this  connection  turns  to  the 
formation  of  a  league  as  the  best  means  of 
affording  a  remedy  for  the  chaotic  state 
of  English  speech.  He  suggests  that  an 
organization  should  be  formed  known  as 
the  English  Vocal  League.  This  League, 
he  says,  should  set  up  a  permanent  court 
or  academj'  with  fuU  power  to  determine 
Avhat's  what  in  the  way  of  English  pro- 
nunciation. The  court  should  also  be 
clothed  with  authority  to  inflict  appro- 
priate penalties  in  the  case  of  persons 
persisting  in  violations  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  it.  He  suggests  further  that 
there  is  abundant  precedent  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  institution  of  this  kind. 
He  says  the  French  have  such  an  academy, 
with  the  result  that  no  Avord  in  the  Gallic 
language  has  more  than  one  decent,  law- 
abiding  pronunciation.  The  Germans 
also  have  some  sort  of  organization  or 
Verein  to  guard  in  their  pristine  puritj' 
all  the  big  and  little  stomach-sounds 
abounding  in  their  corrugated  and  guttm-al 
form  of  speech.  Only  the  English  trust 
to  luck.  In  the  Kansas  City  Star  ]Mr.  Bye 
very  obligingh'  sets  out  briefly  as  follows 
what  he  considers  should  be  the  salient 
features  in  the  covenant  under  which  a 
league  such  as  he  proposes  might  operate: 

The  i)ermanent  court  should  have  a 
permaneiit  secretariat,  who  should  be 
constantly  on  the  look  out  for  infrac- 
tions of  the  Aocal  rt^gulations  and  for  the; 
consi(U)ralion  of  new  words  coagulating 
into  existence.  And  the  league  should 
have  power  to  declare  an  economic  boy- 
cott on  any  citizen  flattening  or  round- 
ing a  word,  an   "  h  "-dropi^er,  a  syllable- 


The  handle  pull 
is  short  and  snappy 

Among  the  many  SUNDSTRAND  superiorities,  is  its 
short,  snappy  handle  pull — increasing  speed,  saving 
energy  and  preventing  errors. 

SUNDSTRAND  simple,  natural  keyboard — with  10  keys 
at  finger  tips — and  arranged  in  "one-two-three"  order, 
makes  "Touch"  System  figure  writing  a  true  reality. 

SUNDSTRAND  "One-Hand"  operation  gives  sub-totals 
and  grand  totals,  printed  in  red.  Writing  is  always  in  sight. 

SUNDSTRAND  small  size  and  light  weight  permits  carry- 
ing to  private  or  general  office;  factory  or  shipping  room 
— wherever  the  figure  work  may  be.  Saves  buying  sep- 
arate machines  for  each  department. 

SUNDSTRAND  adds,  multiplies,  subtracts,  divides — 
figures  interest,  chain  discounts,  payrolls,  costs  and  in- 
voices— easier,  faster  and  more  .accurately. 


Write  for  booklet 


Investigate  SuNDSTRAND  and  you  will  choose  it — just  as 
have  the  biggest  and  most  careful  buyers.  A  request  brings 
courteous    demonstration    without    annoying    solicitation. 


SUNDSTRAND   ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  2500  Eleventh  St.,  Rockford,  III. 
Sales  and  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 


(S243) 


All  keys  at  Hnger  lips — scieulifically 
arrauged  in  "one-t\vo-three"'  order — for 
speedy  "Touch*'  System  figure  writingl 
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HoAV  Many  Men  are  Selecting 


Charts  put  a  definite  task  ahead  of 
ever}'^  ounce  of  man-power  in  your  es- 
tablishment. 

Printed  forms  avoid  waste  of  time  and 
energy  by  enabUng  all  departments  to  co- 
operate perfectly. 

Now  a  third  important  step  in  the 
direct  line  of  time-saxing  and  money- 
saving — follow  charts  and  printed  forms 
with  the  standardization  of  )'our  business 
printing  on  one  reliable  paper. 

When  each  of  your  department  heads 


is  selecting  and  ordering  paper,  valuable 
time  is  going  to  waste,  and  money  is 
being  spent  w  ith  no  very  definite  idea  of 
what  it  is  buying. 

You  do  aw  ay  with  this  waste  of  time 
and  money  when  you  standardize  your 
business  printing  on  that  dependable, 
watermarked,  reasonably-priced  paper, 
Hammermill  Bond.  When  you  ask  your 
printer  to  use  Hammermill  Bond,  you 
know  what  )"ou  are  going  to  get.  The 
Hammermill  watermark  is  in  every  sheet, 
and    that    watermark  —  "Our   word    of 


Look  for  this  uatermark — ;/  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 
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Paper  for  Your  Printing  Needs? 


Honor  to  the  Public"  —  Is  your  assur- 
ance of  strength,  cleanHness,  uniform 
weight  and  uniform  quahty.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  HammermiU  Bond 
is  today  the  most  widely-used  bond  paper 
in  the  world. 

HammermiU  is  made  in  12  colors  be- 
sides white,  giving  distinctiveness  to  office 
and  branch  office  forms,  memoranda  and 
correspondence.  The  illustration  in  this 
advertisement  shows  13  forms  used  in  13 


different  departments  of  a  manufacturing 
business.  HammermiU  provides  for  each 
a  different  color,  enabling  instant  iden- 
tihcation  and  speedy  handling. 

Write  to  us  for  our  free  portfolio, 
"The  Signal  System,"  which  contains  a 
variety  of  printed  forms,  illustrating  the 
value  of  color-identification  in  office 
forms  and  stationery.  These  forms  will 
also  show  you  HammermiU  quality,  and 
the  various  finishes  of  HammermiU  Bond. 


HAMMERMILL   PAPER   COMPANY,    Erie,    Pennsylvania 


Lookjor  this  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


*"rhe  Utility  Business  Paper' 
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swallowcr,  with  tlio  fiirtluT  i)o\vor  of 
shooting  until  dead  any  renegade  English 
speaker  who  is  given  to  the  emission  of 
any  of  the  following: 

'Goil"  for  "girl"   fBrooklynese). 

"Tomaato"  for  "tomato"  (Oxford, 
South  Kensington,  and  Boston). 

"Callate"  for  "' calculate"  (Kansas  and 
Iowa) . 

"Taown"  for  "town"  (Down  East 
Yankeeism). 

"xVhaoot"  for  "about"  (Canadian). 

"Safternoon"  for  "this  afternoon"  (Clii- 
cagoese). 

"Clark"  for  "clerk"  (All  Great  Britain). 

"Dauuce"  for  "dance"  (O.xford,  South 
Kensington,  and  Boston). 

And  hundreds  more  of  similar  atrocities 
commit (t'd  in  America,  tin;  United  King- 
do'm,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
New  Zealand. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Bye  goes  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  various  examples  of  utterance 
with  which  ho  is  far  from  satisfied,  es- 
pecially that  involving  the  word  tomato, 
the  pronunciation  of  which,  in  England 
and  some  parts  of  his  own  coimtry,  ap- 
parently has  vexed  him  exceeding  sore. 
This  is  what  he  says: 

I  feel  strongly  on  the  subject,  as  do 
most  Americans  who  come  to  Great 
Britain  or  travel  around  in  their  own 
country,  and  most  Britishers  who  visit 
America — or  w  ho  have  to  suffer  Americans 
to  talk  to  them  here  without  the  help  of  an 
interpreter.  For  ten  minutes  this  morning 
I  tried  to  order  bacon  and  tomato  from  a 
mop-headed  English  waitress. 

"Tomayto,"  1  insisted. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir?"  she  rebuked  me 
superciliousl3^ 

"Tomayto,  tomayto,  tomayto!"  I  re- 
peatedly stormed,  and  I  wouldn't  clip  off  a 
breath  of  the  long  "a"  for  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

Finally,  in  high  dudgeon,  I  delivered 
myself  of  this: 

"I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  with  some 
grilled  bacon  that  red  \'egetable  which 
rimes  with  potato,  the  tomato.  You 
wouldn't  say  'potaato,'  would  ^ou?  Well, 
neither  will  I  saj'  'tomaato.'" 

And  it  was  a  tomato  that  I  ate,  bj- 
jiminy! 

The  King  and  the  President  undoubt- 
edly got  along  famously  in  their  recent 
hobnol)bing.  The  King  i)robably  had  no 
occasion  to  refer  to  a  "dark"  and  he 
would  have  been  caused  no  puzzlement 
if  the  Pn'sident  had  pronounced  "neither" 
as  it  is  spelled,  instead  of  "nyther,"  which 
rules  in  South  England,  Boston,  and 
Virginia.  It's  "nayther"  in  In^land;  l)ut 
why  drag  in  poor  old  contrary  Erin?  It's 
American  "neither"  in  North  England. 

If  j'ou  leave  out  all  Oxford  stucUiuts 
and  the  swarms  of  would-be  aristocrats, 
most  English  people  talk  the  English 
language  as  it  is  taught  in  America, 
with  a  verj'  few  words  excei)ted,  for  e.x- 
ami)le, ,"  nyther,"  and  to  whicji  they  cling 
b\'  iorce  of  custom. 

Excitpting  in  character  parts,  the  En- 
glish spoken  on  the  stage  tlu'oughout 
Great  Britain  is  quite  the  same  as  \\v, 
h(;ar  in  American  tiieaters — yes,  but  witli 
the  minor  difference  that  "dance"  and 
"fancy"  and  lik(!-sounding  words  are 
broadened  to  the  more  musical,  but  (^uite 
iiu'orrcct,  "daunce"  and  "fauncy."  This 
alTectation  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
l)roximity  of  "P>aunc<!." 

Th:>t  tlu;re  an;  many,  many  more  dia- 
lects   in    tho    small    area    of    the    British 


Isles  than  in  all  America  is  a  fact  plain 
and  manifest  to  everA-  traveler.  London 
is  an  English  Babel.  It  is  one  of  the  na- 
tional ])astimes  to  listen  to  voices  in  res- 
taxu'ants  and  theater  audiences  and  guess 
where  the  audible  forms  of  vocal  maA- 
hem  are  commonly  jiractised — in  York- 
shire, Shropshire,  De\onshire,  namj)- 
shire,  Lancashire,  Scotland,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Cornwall,  and  dozens  of  other  places 
having  "language  boundaries." 

An  American  newly  landed  in  Britain, 
who  begins  to  feel  shamed  to  silence 
ever3'  time  he  utters  a  sound  and  is  i>rompt- 
ly  and  smilingly  asked  what  jmrt  of  the 
States  he  comes  from,  soon  gets  next 
to  this  dialect  -  guessing  contest.  The 
attention  i)ai(l  by  people  and  ])apers  to 
the  "American  accent"  loses  its  insulting 
significance.  He  finds  the  English  lin- 
guists as  much  concerned  with  the  thick 
stutters  of  Dorsetshire  as  with  the  sharp 
but  jumbled-up,  syllable-swallowed  mono- 
tone of  English  speecli  that  he  \oices. 

A  league  is  the  thing  of  the  hour.  It 
must  not  follow  the  present  jelly-backed 
custom  of  etymologists  of  accepting  a 
half-dozen  ])ronunciali<)iis  and  starring 
one  as  picferred.  It  must  Come  out 
definitely  for  one  \N&y  to  give  sound  to 
one  word  and  declare  all  other  ways  to 
be  anathema.  With  a  league,  in  the 
near  future,  A\e  never  will  find  promi- 
nent Americans  coming  over  here  and 
being  treated  as  gutter-folk  because  they 
say  "tomayto." 


FINNISH  WOMEN  VOTE   MORE   THAN 

THE  MEN,  BUT  ARE  LESS  GIVEN 

TO   TALKING   POLITICS 


AWAY  up  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  Europe  lies  the  land  of  Finland. 
Beyond  ha^"ing  read  ne^\'spaper  reports 
in  \ears  gone  by  to  the  effect  that  a  Fin- 
lander  ever  and  anon  had  carried  cff  all 
the  honoi's  in  an  athletic  contest,  a  lot  of 
Americans  had  heard  practically  nothing 
of  Finland  until  recently.  Within  the 
last  months  a  few  stirring  things  have 
happened  thereabouts,  howe'S'er,  as  chron- 
icled in  the  press,  among  them  a  Fimiish 
declaration  of  independence,  the  squelch- 
ing of  a  Bolshevik  uprising,  the  routing 
of  a  Red  army  in  Esthonia  by  Finnish 
troops,  the  reported  capture  of  Petrograd 
by  Fiiilanders  a  short  time  ago,  and,  still 
more  reccuitl^',  the  recognition  of  the  new 
Governm(»nt  of  Finland  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Owing  to  the  i)ul)licity  that 
these  events  have  gi\(ni  the  country,  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  has  lately  been  turned 
in  the  dirt'ction  of  this  land  of  the  far 
north,  with  {he  result  that  it  has  Ix^en 
discovered  in  some  resi)ects  to  be  farther 
advanced  than  an\-  otluT  country  in  the 
world.  For  instance,  nowhere  else  do 
women  enjoy  M\\\i\\  rights  with  men  to  tho 
same  extent  tlial  tliey  do  in  llie  hiiid  of 
tlu;  Finns.  For  a  luimbtT  of  years  the 
women  tluTe  ha\ e  iiad  tlu>  right  to  vote, 
and  a  number  of  the  ineml)ers  of  the  Diet, 
or  Parliament,  are  Avom<ui.  At  the  present 
time  the  number  of  fennile  voters  in  tlie 
country  outnumber  the  males  by  nearly 
1()0,0(K).  Pecidiarly  enough,  however,  in 
Iho  elections  tho  women  do  not  seem  par- 


ticularly to  favor  tho  candidates  of  their 
own  sex,  and  all  efforts  to  establish  an  in- 
de|)endent  Woman's  party  have  failed. 
Another  interesting  thing  in  connection 
with  the  political  activities  of  the  Finnish 
-women  is  that  they  carry  on  the  talk-in- 
ducing business  of  politics  with  a  whole 
lot  less  conversation  than  the  men  do. 

A  brief  history  of  the  movement  for 
equal  rights  for  women  in  Finland  is  con- 
tained in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following : 

The  equal  rights  advocate's  paradise 
would  seem  to  be  that  little  known  and 
little  understood  country-,  Finland.  Women 
there  are  more  nearly  on  the  same  footing 
with  men  than  in  any  other  land.  Altho 
they  ha\e  not  >-et  won  e\erything,  being 
still  barred  from  becoming  judges  or  minis- 
ters in  the  state  church,  even  those  triumph.>5 
will  probably  be  theirs  ultimately.  Then, 
no  doubt,  we  shall  see  a  general  exodus 
of  women  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  into 
Finland. 

Before  1864  an  unmarried  Finnish 
Moman,  whatever  her  age,  could  not 
control  her  own  property,  but  had  to  ha\o 
it  administered  through  a  guardian.  In 
that  year,  however,  the  Diet  enacted  a 
law  providing  that  a  girl  upon  reaching 
fifteen  should  hav»  the  right  to  her  earn- 
ings; that  on  reaching  twenty-one  she 
should  have  control  of  her  property  upon 
petitioning  the  court,  and  that  at  twenty- 
five  absolute  control  should  automatically 
])ass  to  her.  Originally  a  daughter  was 
entitled  to  only  one-half  of  her  brothers' 
share  of  an  estate,  but  she  was  allowed  to 
share  equally  with  them  bv  the  law  of 
1878. 

The  woman  of  Finland  has  achieved 
marital  independence,  too.  In  days  past 
her  property  i)assed  under  the  control 
of  her  husl)and  when  she  married.  Now 
she  has  absolute  and  independent  power 
o\'er  it.  Real  pro})erty  held  jointly  by 
husband  and  wife  can  not  be  sold,  mort- 
gaged, or  given  away  by  the  husband 
without  free  consent  of  the  wife.  If  the 
husband  dies,  becomes  insane,  or  abjures 
the  realm,  tlie  wife  takes  charge  of  the 
estate. 

The  right  to  participate  in  school 
and  local  elections  js  not  new  to  Finnish 
women;  they  have  had  it  for  many  years, 
but  have  not  had  the  right  to  hold  munici- 
pal office.  This  they  achieved  only  in 
1906,  when  the  Diet  enacted  a  law  pro- 
A'iding  for  universal  equal  suffrage  for 
e\ery  citizen  of  Finland  of  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  Since  then  many  women 
have  been  elected  to  the  chief  legislati\e 
body,  and,  in  fact,  in  1916,  out  of  two  hun- 
dred members,  twenty-four  were  of  the 
sex  whose  "])lace  is  in  the  home." 

All  departments  Of  the  university  aro 
open  to  women,  and  they  are  even  per- 
mitted to  teach  there.  They  aro  also 
allowed  to  hold  office  in  tho  Government 
Postal  and  Telegraphic  Departments,  to 
practise  medicine  and  dentistry,  and 
argue  in  courts  of  law.  There  are  now 
l)ractically  no  rights  enjoyed  by  Finnish 
mcu  wliifh  arc  denied  the  women. 

Fiuancial  America  (New  York)  follows 
tliis  u])  with  an  account  of  how  the  en- 
franchisement of  wom(»n  has  worked  out  in 
Finland  uj)  to  tho  present  time.  Says 
this  journal: 

The  women  of  Finland  have  had  equal 
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A  Ten-thousandth  of  an  Inch 


— and  what  it  meant 
to  a  motor  truck  user 


Our  new  hook — "Tools  and 
Dividends"  is  for  busy 
executives  as  well  as  for 
experienced  engineers. 
IFrile  today  for  your  copy. 


FOUR  of  the  big  motor  trucks 
of  a  suburban  transportation 
company  had  gone  to  the  repair 
shop  in  a  single  day. 

In  every  case  the  trouble  was  with 
bolts  and  screws — parts  that  should 
have  held  snugly,  worked  loose 
and  tore  out  with  the  thumping 
and  pounding  of  heavy  loads  over 
rough  pavements. 

The  company  appealed  to  the 
truck  manufacturer,  complaining 
of  the  heavy  repair  bills. 

"If  I  can  fit  these  threaded  parts 
so  tightly  that  they  will  not  work 
loose,"  he  said,  "I  shall  reduce 
the  truck  owner's  repair  bills  30%.  " 

He  sent  for  one  of  the  Greenfield 
Tap  &  Die  Corporation's  en- 
gineers. 

The  engineer  said:  "You  can  never 
get  the  maximum  wear  from  your 
threaded  parts  unless  you  gage 
them." 


NFI 


TAP  &  DIE  CORPORATION 

Greenfield,  Mas sacKusetts,  U.S.A. 


And  he  sent  on  a  set  of  G  T  D 
gages  that  hold  screw-threads,  if 
need  be,  to  a  limit  of  a  ten-thousandth 
of  an   inch. 

The  operation  of  those  gages 
actually  increased  the  manufac- 
turer's production  since  they 
simplified  inspection. 

They  gave  hinf  screws  and  bolts 
of  such  perfect  and  uniform  fit 
that  they  would  not  shake  loose. 
The  metal  in  the  machine  was 
less  without  sacrificing  flexibility, 
and  finally  the  possibility  of  repair 
troubles  was  reduced  a  third. 

The  story  of  what  happened  to 
tills  manufacturer  may  apply  to 
you,  too.  If  you  are  engaged  in 
the  use,  purchase  or  supervision  of 
the  tools  that  cut  and  gage  the 
threaded  parts  of  machines,  motors, 
implements  or  appliances,  it  will 
pay  you  to  look  into  Greenfield 
service. 
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Economy  Insures  Progress 


The  Bell  System  has  accumu- 
lated a  reserve  of  $340,000,000 
to  provide  the  necessary  safe- 
guard to  the  business  and  to 
meet  those  emergencies  caused 
by  storm,  fire  and  kindred  un- 
controllable disasters. 

This  reserve  has  been  invested 
in  the  construction  of  telephone 
property  for  the  benefit  of  tele- 
phone users.  Neither  interest 
nor  dividends  are  paid  on  this 
money.  This  fund  works  in 
extending  and  improving  tele- 
phone service  without  cost  to 
the  public. 

Like  a  landlord  whose  care- 
ful management  has  given  added 


comforts  and  conveniences  to 
tenants  without  raising  the  rent, 
the  great  efficiency  savings  of 
the  Bell  System  have  been  used 
to  build  a  better  and  broader 
service.  Rate  increases  are,  of 
course,  necessary,  but  because  of 
this  economy  the  Bell  System  is 
not  compelled  to  make  such  rate 
increases  as  have  been  made  by 
other  utilities  and  in  other  lines 
of  business. 

Linking  the  crude  telephone 
of  forty  years  ago  to  the  Bell 
System  of  today  is  a  series  of 
great  accomplishments,  both  in 
the  art  and  economy  of  telephone 
operation. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  UniverMal  Service 


fliimifCiriFiiilii 


For  the   most   delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  lea,  merely 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second — No  W^aste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No    Pots  to  clean. 

Send  <lfal(T's  name  anil  35i!.  (foieiuii  45c.) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  supplied  direct  or 
by   any  jobber.     Jobbers  — Write  Us. 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  Instant  CoHee 
( known"  over  there" 
asU.S.TrcDchCotfee) 
wasbeinii shipped  to 
our  soldiers.        ^ 

Victory  now  en-     \ 
ables  us  to  again 
suppfi;  the  public. 

C.    F.    BLANKE 


CilLEPiWPEi 

"  DIFFERENT  "     SEASONING. 


You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  thorn,  except  salt.  For 
sulud  dressings,  meats,  ttravies.  stews,  soups, 
Ihere'.s  notbini;  quite  so  Kood.  Sold  by  most 
ealers  in  15c.,  25c.  and  1-lb.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
liecipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous chef  of   historic  Faust  Cafe  and  Bcvo  Mill. 

Dealers — A»k  Your  Jobber.      Jobbers— Write  Uf. 

TEA    &     COFFEE     CO.,     Dept.     4,     Saint     Louis,     Mo. 


universal  .stifTra<j;o  in  national  elections 
since  1900.  They  have  exercised  the 
priA-iloge  of  suffrage  verj^  extensiveh', 
tlu)  not  as  generally  as  the  men.  In  the 
1917  national  election,  there  were  686,549 
qualified  male  voters  and  754,526  qualified 
female  Aoters  (all  men  and  women  of 
twenty-four  years,  with  few  restrictions, 
being  qualified).  Of  these,  501,647  men 
went  to  the  polls  and  496,018  women,  the 
l)ercentage  for  men  being  74  and  66  per 
cent,  for  the  ^\omen. 

As  the  number  of  qualified  women  voters 
is  larger  than  the  number  of  men  voters, 
it  ^\ould  be  possible  for  the  women  to 
control  the  national  legislative  bod.w 
the  Diet.  A  sj'stem  of  proportional  r«>i)- 
resentation  is  in  use,  however,  \\h'cli 
would  admit  the  men  as  a  minority-. 
Occasionally  enthusiastic  w'oman's  rights 
advocates  propose  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Woman's  party,  to  which 
all  the  women  voters  would  belong, 
but  the  idea  has  failed  to  find  favor. 
The  women  of  Finland  have  at  no  time 
or  in  anj"  part  of  the  country  voted  as  a 
separate  party,  but  have  voted  the  same 
party  tickets  as  have  the  men.  Thej'  have, 
however,  selected  candidates  favorable 
to  the  measures  advocated  by  them,  but 
these  candidates  are  by  no  means  always 
women.  In  the  elections  the  women  have 
demonstrated  that  they  do  not  especially 
favor  candidates  thus  selected.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  a  woman  candidate  thus 
selected  on  the  women's  list  exclusi^'ely  is 
successful  in  the  election.  Manj'  women 
candidates  complain  that  the  women 
woidd  rather  vote  for  men  candidates  for 
the  Diet,  deeming  them  more  capable  for 
that  office.  No  particular  political  strife 
betAveen  men  and  Avoinen  candidates  has 
l)een  experienced.  -■ 

The  Diet  contains  two  hundred  mem- 
bers. In  the  last  Diet  there  were  but 
eighteen  women  members.  In  the  first  na- 
tional election  in  which  the  women  par- 
ticipated, in  1907,  the  number  of  success- 
ful women  candidates  was  nineteen,  and 
the  highest  number  was  reached  in  1916, 
with  twenty-four  women  members  out  of 
the  total  of  two  hundred.  The  Socialist 
l)arty  has  elected  a  larger  percentage  of 
women  i)roi)ortionall.\-  than  the  othei' 
parties,  altho  the  difference  has  not  been 
very  great.  For  the  most  part,  the  women 
elected  by  the  Socialist  party  have  be(>n 
those  acting  as  paid  agitators  for  the 
party,  for  whicdi  acti\ity  tliey  seem  to  be 
very  well  qualified. 

In  the  Diet  the  women  have  not  dif- 
fered very  largely  from  the  men,  either  in 
ability  or  in  other  respects.  Naturally, 
the  women  members  have  taken  tiie 
initiative  and  have  taken  the  lead  in  ad- 
vocating measures  tending  to  advance 
the  interests  of  women.  The  fact  that 
the  men  members  have  not  opposed  tlie 
measui'es  advocated  by  the  women  has 
made  the  legislati^■e  program  of  the  women 
very  successful.  The  demands  of  tlic 
women  memb(>rs  liaA'e  be(Mi  very  reasonable 
and  have  enlistcnl  the  support  of  the  men 
members. 

The  ranks  of  the  women  in  the  Diet 
have  included  some  of  the  most  able 
members  of  that  l)ody,  for  exami)le,  the  late 
Alexandra  CJiippeiiberg,  Iledvig  (lebhard. 
and  Anni(>  Furuiijelm.  In  their  conduct 
the  women  members  are  modest  and 
dignified  and  they  are  not  as  talkative  as 
many  of  the  men. 

In  gcMieral,  tlie  participation  of  women 
in  the  jjolitical  life  of  Finland  is  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  no  jiiiblic  expression 
(if  regr<>t  lias  been  lieard  over  tli(>  enfraii- 
chisement  of  llie  women. 
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NINETY -FIVE    PER    CENT. 

EFFICIENCY    IN    THE 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

"It  has  beou  said  by  soldiers  of  difforont 
organizations  who  were  in  tho  actual 
fighting  that  thtiy  did  not  ovon  seo  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  or  any  cantoon  supplies. 
This  was  undoubtedly  true  in  many  in- 
stances, and  came  about  because  tho  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  did  not  have  sufficient  funds 
with  which  to  provide  the  personnel  or 
the  transportation  to  supply  all  of  tho 
armj'  units.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  keenly 
regretted  its  inability  fully  to  extend  its 
work.  ]t  wont  just  as  far  as  it  could  to 
remedy  the  situation,  even  so  far  as  to  run 
into  debt  last  fall  to  the  extent  of  $15,- 
000,000  before  funds  from  the  new  cam- 
paign were  received." 

Mr.  Perkins's  report  contains  many  in- 
teresting details  about  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
program  in  Europe,  one  of  them  being  an 
account  of  their  opening  something  over 
fort}'  factories  in  France  for  the  manu- 
facture of  their  supplies  of  biscuits,  choco- 
lates, and  jam.  This  of  course,  was  ne- 
cessitated by  the  transportation  problem 
upon  which  hangs  the  explanation  of  many 
of  the  cherished  grievances.  Mr.  Perkins 
writes : 

"With  the  great  congestion  in  transporta- 
tion on  the  railroads  in  France  during  the 
period  of  hostilities,  it  was  at  times  im- 
possible to  get  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  supplies 
moved  from  place  to  place.  At  the  outset 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get'them  away  from 
the  coast  and  off  the  docks.  The  enormous 
supplies  which  it  was  necessary  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  send  to 
France  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  had  to 
take  precedence  over  everything  else. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tried  to  obviate  this  by 
using'automobile- trucks,  which  were  secured 
in  the  United  States  and  wherever  possi- 
ble in  Europe.  When  the  hostilities  ceased 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  only  700  trucks  and 
automobiles  in  service,  which  did  not  begin 
to  cover  its  needs.  It  not  only  had  to 
transport  supplies,  but  entertainers,  lec- 
turers, athletic  directors,  and  those  engaged 
in  religious  activities.  Of  course,  the  rail- 
roads handled  a  vast  amount  of  supplies 
for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  From  Juno,  1918,  to 
February,  1919,  9,554  freight-car  loads  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  supplies  were  hauled.  In 
the  month  of  October  alone  some  of  the 
principal  items  were  765  cars  of  general  sup- 
plies, 86  cars  of  flour,  148  cars  of  sugar,  150 
cars  of  tobacco,  59  cars  of  chocolate,  63 
cars  of  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and 
144  cars  of  lumber  and  hut  materials." 

Turning  from  the  matter  of  creature 
comforts,  Mr.  Perkins  puts  emphasis 
elsewhere: 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  definite  program  in 
Europe  from  the  beginning,  and  con- 
tinuously, has  been  to  bend  every  effort 
and  use  every  dollar  it  could  obtain  to 
occupy  the  leism-e  time  of  the  soldiers,  and 
to  do  this  with  various  forms  of  enter- 
tainments, athletics,  worth-while  educa- 
tional activities,  etc.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  every  father  and  mother, 
every  wife  and  sister,  and  the  men  them- 
selves, will  approve  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
course  in  this  respect?  Is  it  not  infinitely 
better  to  do  everything  possible  to  occupy 
the  leisiure  time  and  to  fill  the  long,  dreary' 
evenings  of  the  soldiers  than  to  use  the 
money  in  giving  away  a  larger  quantity 


A  Bett^ Athletic  Underwear 

Sold  in  a  Cleanerl^y 

First — Sealpax  is  a  better  Athletic  Underwear^ 
— better  in  fabric,  better  in  fit,  better  in 
construction  and  better  in  finish. 

Next — Sealpax  is  sold  in  a  cleaner  way — in  a 
sealed,  sanitary  envelope — crisp  and  spot- 
less, just  as  it  comes  from  the  laundry. 

Finally — Sealpax  costs  no  more,  yet  you  get 
a   great  deal  more  of  quality  and 
comfort — to  say  nothing  of  protec- 
tion. Ask  your  dealer  for  Sealpax, 


THE  SEALPAX  COMPANY,   BALTIMORE,   MD.    -^ 
Also  makers  of  Lady  Sealpax  Athletic  Underwear 
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The  Shaving  Service- 

for  Every  Man  -Everywhere 


Along  the 
Angle  of 
Your  Jaw 

and  No  Stropping 
— No  Honing 


RIGHT  here — along  the  angle  of 
^  his  jaw — is  one  of  those 
troublesome  places  that  make  a  man 
doubly  grateful  for  the  shaving 
quality  of  his  Gillette. 

The  harder  the  shaving  problem, 
the  finer  the  chance  for  the  Gillette 
to  show  what  it  can  do. 

It  demonstrates  the  advantages 
of  that  great  scientific  principle, 
No  Stropping — No  Honing — signi- 
fying the  hard-tempered,  sharp  and 
lasting  Blade. 

It's  a  great  thing 
to  know  that  you  can 
depend  on  your  Gil- 
lette for  a  velvet- 
smooth  shave  day 
after  day — your  face 
feeling  soothed  and 
fine,  and  No  Strop- 
ping— No  Honing! 


No.  17 -"Bulldog" 
Combination  Set 

Complete  shaving  out- 
fit, with  "Bulldog"  Razor. 
12  double-edged  Gillette 
Blades  (2^  Shaving 
Edges).  Genuine  Leather 
Case. 

Gold  or  Silver  Plated. 


MADE  IN 


U.S.A. 


TRADE 


'GiU^t&^ 


MARK 


TTie  Sign  of 

No  Stropping  —  No  Honing 

Known  the  World  Over 

HERE    is    the    famous    Gillette  Diamond 
Trademark— the  mark  of  the  one  great 
shaving  invention  in  all  history. 

"No  Stropping — No  Honing"  brands  the 
Blade  as  the  highest  type  of  shaving  edge 
ever  developed — a  Blade  new  in  principle,  in 
steel,  temper,  finish  and  use. 

The  term  "No  Stropping  —  No  Honing" 
signifies  the  application  of  science  to  razor- 
blade  making. 

It  will  appeal  to  every  man  anxious  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  labor  and  save  valu- 
able time. 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY 


Ne>v  York 
London       — 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

—       Chicago       —       San  Francisco       —      Montreal 
Paris       —       Milan       —       Copenhagen       —     Petrograd 


of  cigarets,  chocolate,  and  other  similar 
articles?  " 

Here  are  some  details: 

"On  March  1,   1919,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

had  in  operation  in  France  587  buildings 
of  various  kinds  which  it  had  erected  itself, 
596  which  it  had  leased,  and  782  centers 
in  tents  and  army  buildings.  For  the 
most  part  these  buildings  are  used  as 
centers  where  the  men  can  congregate, 
write  letters,  read  magazines,  books,  and 
papers,  play  games,  visit,  and  feel  re- 
lieved of  a  certain  amount  of  the  restraint 
necessary  to  army  life.  In  these  build- 
ings moving  pictures  are  shown,  entertain- 
ments of  various  kinds  given,  concerts 
provided,  and  religious  services  conducted. 
These  buildings  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  all  other  religious  and  social  welfare, 
organizations,  regardless  of  denomination 
or  creed.  P*rotestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  all 
are  welcome  to  use  the  facilities  provided, 
for  which  no  charge  is  made  to  anj'  organ- 
ization or  any  soldier. 

"At  the  beginning  of  its  wqrk  in  France 
the  y.  M.  C.  A.  organized  an  athletic 
department  and  took  from  the  United 
states  a  large  number  of  well- trained 
athletic  directors  to  assist  \he  men  in 
organizing  athletic  games  of  various  kinds. 
During  the  years  1918  and  1919  it  provided 
over  2,250,000  athletic  articles.  Included 
in  this  aggregate  are  575,000  baseballs, 
140,000  baseball  bats,  65,000  fielder's  gloves, 
85,000  indoor  baseballs,  and  75,000  foot- 
balls. These  suppUes  were  given  to  the 
soldiers. 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  carried  on  various 
forms  of  entertainment  on  a  colossal  scale. 
It  is  operating- a  number  of  theaters  in 
different  places  in  France,  and  is  providing 
the  best  plays  that  can  be  seciu*ed,  without 
charge  of  admission,  or  expense  of  any 
kind  to  the  soldiers.  From  February  1, 
1918,  to  March  27,  1919,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
had  702  American  entertainers  and  220 
French  entertainers.  The  number  esti- 
mated in  attendance  at  the  French  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  vaudeville  shows  alone  was  800,000 
men. 

"In  March,  1919,  there  were  ninety-five 
American  troupes  playing  in  different  parts 
of  France  under  the  direct  management  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  These  troupes  gave  ap- 
proximately 4,350  performances  during 
that  month. 

"In  addition  to  this,  a  large  number  of 
soldier  shows  have  been  organized  with  the 
aid  of  the  professional  talent  employed 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ...  Moro  than  90,000 
picture  shows  were  given  in  France  alone 
between  August,  1917,  and  April,  1919,  to 
audiences  that  aggregated  50,000,000  men. 
Not  a  cent  of  admission  has  been  charged. 
These  entertainments  have  dispelled  the 
dreary  evenings  of  homesick  boys  and  have 
done  much  to  maintain  their  normal  mental 
condition.  These  movies  are  given  in  every 
sort  of  building  and  in  the  open;  anywhere 
and  everywhere  that  they  could  possibly 
be  given,  including  abandoned  chateaux, 
underground  chambers  of  forts,  hospital 
wards,  village  theaters,  aeroplane  hangars, 
leave-area  casinos,  transports,  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  huts.  The  scope  of  the  pictures 
is  very  wide:  whatever  is  virile  and  in- 
spiring, helpful  and  wholesomely  entertain- 
ing, as  well  as  sheer  fim  and  nonsense,  so 
long  as  it  is  clean;  and  educational  films 
where  they  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
Over  4,000,000  feet  of  film  have  been  sent  to 
France  and  shown  over  and  over  again. 
The  number  of  showings  in  the  first  week 
of  April,  1918,  was  368.  This  has  grown 
steadily  week  by  week,  until  in  the  first 
week  of  April,  1919,  the  number  of  show- 
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ings  was  4,216.  Tho  number  of  projection 
machines  in  operation  is  over  eight  liun- 
dred.  There  are  965  motion-picture  men 
and  soldiers  giving  all  th''ir  time  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  cinema  work.  In  addition 
to  this,  over  five  hundred  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretaries  give  part  of  their  time  to  the 
work. 

"The  Knglish  soldier  in  France  is  only  a 
few  liours  from  his  home,  and  the  French 
soldier  is  very  close  to  his  home.  When  an 
English  or  a  French  soldier  obtains  his 
leave  he  can  spend  his  holiday  at  home. 
Not  so  with  the  American  soldier.  He  is 
far  away  from  home  in  a  strange  land  with 
a  strange  language,  so  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
endeavors  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
home.  It  has  opened  large  hotels  and 
recreation  grounds  at  A'arious  centers  in 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  Clermany, 
where  our  men  can  go  and  spend  their  holi- 
days. These  recreation  centers  are  oper- 
ated jointly  by  the  Army  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Entertainments  of  all  sorts  are 
provided,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  have 
the  holiday  of  each  man  a  success.  On 
February  25,  1919,  401  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men 
and  472  Y.  M.  C.  A.  women  were  engaged 
in  this  service.  There  are  over  twenty-five 
leave  areas,  among  which  are:  Paris,  Aix- 
les-Bains,  Grenoble,  Nice,  Cannes,  Monte 
Carlo,  and  Chamonix.  Up  to  February  15, 
1919,  268,616  soldiers  had  visited  these 
leave  areas.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  share  of 
this  work  in  the  leave  areas  is  furnished 
without  charge,  and,  of  course,  has  been, 
and  still  is,  an  item  of  very  large  expense. 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  also  operating  a 
number  of  hotels  in  the  important  centers. 
In  London  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  five  such 
hotels.  The  prices  charged  for  rooms  and 
meals  are  very  moderate,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable loss  has  been  incurred  in  these 
hotels  up  to  date.  The  importance  of  this 
service  to  our  men  when  they  are  traveling 
about  can  hardly  be  overestimated  in  view 
of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  these 
cities. 

"In  different  parts  of  France,  England, 
and  Germany  sightseeing  depai:tments  are 
operated.  When  the  men  are  on  their 
holidays  they  are  taken  on  automobile 
trips,  walking  trips,  boat-trips,  and  other 
excursions.  These  departments  also  have 
charge  of  such  matters  as  obtaining  theater 
tickets  and  making  reservations  at  various 
places  of  entertainment.  For  instance,  in 
the  city  of  Paris  alone,  during  the  one  week 
ending  March  22,  1919,  there  were  motor 
trips  provided  for  2,800  men,  boat  trips  for 
600  men,  walking  trips  for  3,700  men,  out- 
of-town  excursions  for  3,500  men,  and 
19,000  men  were  conducted  through 
museums  and  historic  buildings.  This 
work  is  also  carried  on  in  London  and  other 
centers,  including  the  larger  cities  of 
Germany  where  American  troops  are 
located.  Excursion-boats  are  being  oper- 
ated on  the  Rhine  bv  the  Army  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A." 

The  educational  program  initiated  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  toward  the  close  of  1917 
has  not  before  been  so  fully  set  forth  as 
here: 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drew  on  the  American 
public  for  men  and  women  workers  who 
were  not  available  for  direct  military 
service  to  assist  the  Army  in  building 
up  a  simple  educational  system  that  would 
be  practical  during  hostilities  and  that 
could  be  expanded  rapidly  when  fighting 
ceased.  During  1918  and  the  early  part  of 
1919  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sent  to  France  600 
college  professors  and  school-teachers.  It 
also  brought  or  had  manufactured  in  this 


A  Habit 
for  IZ  cents 

A  habit  Is  usually  a  hard  thing  to  get.  It  took  me  six 
months  of  earnest,  painful  effort  to  learn  to  smoke.  I 
never  have  been  able  to  acquire  a  real  liking  for  liquor. 

So  I  consider  that  it's  a  really  remarkable  thing  that 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  men  have  acquired  a  life-long 
habit  just  by  extracting  a  few  shaves  from  one  of  my  12 
cent  demonstrator  tubes  of  Mennen  Shaving  Cream. 

You  knew  after  one  trial  that  you  were  going  to  be 
addicted  all  your  life  to  automobiles,  fried  chicken  or  golf. 

Mennen  Shaving  Cream  makes  that  kind  of  an 
instantaneous  impression. 

•  The  Cream  expands  into  full-bodied,  creamy  lather, 
firm  yet  full  of  moisture.  You  get  the  same  results  with 
cold  water  as  with  hot. 

You  brush  this  lather  into  the  beard  for  three  full 
minutes,  adding  water  as  the  lather  thickens.  Don't 
rub  it  with  fingers. 

Then  shave! 

I've  never  been  able  to  find  just  the  right  words  to 
describe  one's  emotion  the  first  time  a  razor  slips  down 
through  a  bank  of  Mennen  lather.  The  beard  just  melts 
away.   And  your  face  feels  great  afterwards. 

Expose  yourself  to  this  Mennen  habit.  Send  me  12  cents 
for  a  demonstrator  tube.  ^ 


And  by  the  way — 

Our  Talcum  for  Men  is  a 
I  good  article  for  after  shaving. 
I  It  has  a  sort  of  a  neutral 
I  color — doesn't  give  you  that 
I  pale  look.  Ask  for  Mennen's 
I   Talcum  for  Men. 


{Mennen  Salesman) 


n^w/iRK.  n.j.  VJ.S.A 

Canadian  Factory:  Montreal,  Que. 

S lies  Agents  in  Canada: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.' 


^y'     Name. 


JIM  HENRY 

The 

Mennen  Company 

42  Orange  Street. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Dear  Jim:    The  only  habit  I  ever 
learned  from  a  shaving  soap  was  profanity. 
Here's  12  cents  for  a  demonstrator  tube. 


Address . 
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Playground  Apparatus 
That  Is  SAFE 

When  you  consider  that  the  lives  or 
limbs  of  little  children  may  depend 
upon  the  tensile  strength  of  a  single 
nut,  screw  or  bolt,  you  will  appreciate 
the  conscientious  care  that  is  necessary 
to  build  the  right  kind  of  playground 
apparatus. 

Safety  in  construction  is  a  Medart  ideal — our 
200%  factor  of  safety  is  attained  by  the  most 
rugged  quality,  carefully  selected  materials, 
competent  workmanship  and  constant  adher- 
ence to  highest  standards  in  every  detail. 

For  nearly  50  years  we  have  been  manufac- 
turing gymnasium  apparatus  to  withstand 
strenuous  use  by  vigorous  men — this  peculiarly 
fits  us  to  produce  playground  apparatus  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  long  service  without  break- 
age or  repairs. 

Schools  and  other  institutions  planning  new 
playgrounds  will  find  their  task  much  simplified 
by  availing  themselves  of  our  long  experience  in 
this  particular  work.  Our  Engineering  Depart- 
ment is  at  your  service,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion, to  assist  you  in  laying  out  your  play- 
grounds to  the  best  advantage. 

Write  for  Catalog  "W" 

It  is  the  recognized  guide  on  Playground 
Equipment.  It  illustrates  and  describes  every 
apparatus  that  has  been  approved  in  actual 
practice. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufaeturerm  of 

PLAVGROUND  APPARATUS,  GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS, 

STEEL     LOCKERS 

Louis,  Mo. 


mind  an']  body.    Cloth.  $1.50  net.    Postpaid  ti. 65. 
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Equip  Your  Car 

with  a 

SEVILLE 


STEERING  WHEEL 

—and  step  in  and  out  of  it  with  ease  and 
comfort    Its  advantages  are  apparent. 


The  Neville  Wheel  slides  up  and  out  of  the  way 
(gives  8  inches  more  room).  Rigid  as  the  ordi- 
nary wheel  when  in  driving  position.  Beauti- 
fully finished.  Mechanically  perfect. 
Thousands  in  Use,  Standard  equipment 
on  various  Dodge.  Haynes.  liberty,  Elgin  K.s- 
sel  and  Gray-Dort  models.  There  is  a  Nf  vdle 
Wheel  for  every  make  of  car.  You  can  afford  one. 

Write  for  booh  let  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Neville  SleeringWheel&MfK.Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 


country  a  very  large  quantity  of  text-books 
and  educational  supplies.  Immediately 
after  ^the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Army 
began  to  cooperate  actively  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this  educational  program. 
The  Government  sent  a  special  representa/- 
tive  to  France  to  expedite  the  work,  and 
in  March,  1919,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  educa- 
tional commission  and  its  several  hundred 
educators  were  taken  over  by  the  Army. 
In  addition,  several  thousand  men  who, 
prior  to  entering  the  Army,  had  been  in 
some  educational  work  at  home,  were 
selected  from  the  Army  and  employed  as 
teachers  for  small  groups  of  soldiers  in  the 
camps.  Since  March,  1919,  the  educa- 
tional work  has  been  carried  on  and 
financed  by  the  Army  out  of  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3,000,000  which  the  Government 
made  for  the  purpose. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any- 
thing like  accurate  figures  of  the  amount 
of  literature  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
distributed  to  the  American  soldiers  in 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  for 
it  has  been  of  so  many  different  kinds, 
obtained  wherever  it  could  be  secured  in 
small  or  large  quantities.  In  brief,  the 
more  important  items  which  the  Y.  *M. 
C.  A.  has  distributed  to  the  men  up  to 
date  are  over  5,000,000  bound  volumes, 
4,000,000  pieces  of  religious  literature, 
2,000,000  magazines,  10,000,000  news- 
papers, and  1,000,000  copies  of  a  ninety- 
six-page  song-book,  embracing  popular 
songs  of  the  A.  E.  F.  In  addition,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  many  points  acts  as  dis- 
tributing agent  for  the  American  Library 
Association. 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sent  to  Europe  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prominent  clergymen. 
These  men  moved  about  through  the 
camps  of  France,  supplementing  the  work 
of  the  army  chaplains  in  holding  religious 
services.  Additional  religious  activities  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  carried  on  by  its 
regular  staff. 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  criticized  for 
the  kind  of  religious  services  it  held  and 
for  the  methods  used  to  get  the  men  to 
attend  them.  The  soldiers  who  went  to 
Europe  developed  a  spirit  of  service  and 
self-sacrifice.  The  lives  they  were  leading 
were  very  real,  and  the  religion  they 
wanted  to  hear  about  was  of  the  same 
sort.  Some  speakers  did  not  comprehend 
this,  and  therefore  failed  to  grip  the  men. 
As  to  the  methods  used  in  drawing  atten- 
dance, there  were  instances  where  a  sched- 
uled entertainment  of  some  sort  would  be 
converted  into  a  religious  meeting.  Such 
occurrences  were  not  part  of  any  organized 
program  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  thej'  were 
the  actions  of  certain  individuals  who 
were  short-sighted  and  overzealous,  and 
the  reason  given  in  most  cases  was  that 
the  huts  were  in  such  constant  use  that  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  having  one  activity 
overlap  another.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  many 
places  where  the  services  have  been 
properly  conducted  they  have  been  re- 
markably successful.  A  notable  example 
is  to  be  found  at  Coblenz,  where  thousands 
of  men  regularlj^  attend  the  Sunday  evening 
services  in  the  great  Fest-Halle. 

"Soon  after  their  arrival  in  France  our 
soldiers  began  to  make  inquiries  as  to  how 
they  could  send  money  home.  They  had 
no  way  to  do  this,  because  in  a  majority 
of  cases  they  were  in  small  towns  where 
there  were  no  banking  faciUties.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  undertook  this  remittance 
service,  and  up  to  April  1,  1919,  323,432 
separate  remittances,  amounting  to  $19,- 
542,396.46,  were  made  to  the  United  States. 
Last  winter  one  ship  alone  brought  to  New 


Lift  Corns  Out 
With  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 

corns  or  calluses  so 

they  lift  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of 
Freezone  upon  a  touchy 
corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly 
the  entire  corn  or  callus 
loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
oS  without  a  twinge  of 
pain. 


Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  dees  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women !     Keep  a   tiny   bottle   of 

Fregzone  on  your   dresser  and  never 

let  a  corn  ache  twice. 

Tiny  bottle  costs  few^  cents 
at  drug  stores — anyivhere 


THE  AUTOGLAS 


A  protector  for  those  who  enjoy  out 
of  door  life — motoring,  golf,  tennis,  sailing, 
hunting  and  fishing. 

A  comfortable  goggle  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
wearer  or  the  pleasure  of  outing. 

Obtainable  from  opticians,  motor 
supply  and  sporting  goods  establishments 
everywhere. 

We  will  send  the  address  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

Dept.  F  Box  804,  Chicago,  111. 


I 
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Emergency 
Dressings 


Absorbent  Cotton      Bandages 
Adhesive  Plaster        Gauze 

Keep  Them 
Ever  Ready 

When  an  accident  happens — 
be  it  even  a  scratch — the  great 
clanger  lies  in  infection.  The  su- 
preme need  is  a  sterile  dressing. 
Don't  wrap  broken  skin  with  a  rag. 

Keep  at  hand — always — B&B 
Absorbent    Cotton,    Bandages, 
Gauze  and  Adhesive.     When  the  emer- 
gency comes  it  is  too  late  to  get  them. 

Call  the  doctor  if  the  injury  is  severe. 
But  don't,  in  the  meantime,  use  a  non- 
sterile  dressing. 

Get  the  B&B  Dressings  for  safety's 
sake.  They  are  sterilized  again  after 
v^apping.  We  prove  their  sterility  by 
constant  laboratory  tests. 

Get  them  now  from  your  druggist — 
they  cost  very  little.  And  insist  on  the 
safe  kind — the  B&B. 

Ask  Your  Druggist  For  Our 
First  Aid  Book 

Then  get  our  First  Aid  Book  from  your 
druggist  and  put  it  with  the  Dressings. 
It  is  written  by  a  high  authority,  and 
contains  some  90  pictures. 

It  tells  what  to  do  in  200  emergencies — 
before  the  doctor  comes — in  sudden  sickness 
of  any  kind,  in  accidents  or  poisoning. 

Do  these  two  things  —  buy  B&B  Sterile 
Dressings  and  ask  the  Druggist  for  this  book 
free.  Any  day  the  time  may  come  when  a  life 
will  be  saved  by  your  action.  If  your  druggist 
has  not  yet  received  his  supply  of  B&B  First 
Aid  Books,  send  us  1 0  cents  for  a  copy. 


BAUER  6  BLACIC  takers  of  Sterile  Surgical 
Dressings  andjllied  Proc^udj-- Chicago,  New "Vbrk-.Toronto 
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Why  No  Two 
People  Write  Alike 

THE  writing  of  the  man  who  signs  a  million  dollar 
check  is  as  different  from  that  of  his  fellow 
captain  of  industry  as  from  the  rude  mark  of  the 
stone  age  artist. 

It  is  all  scientifically  explained  in  a  free  book  "Why 
No  Two  People  Write  Alike,"  written  by  C.  L. 
Ricketts,  the  prominent  handwriting  expert.  In 
this  book  the  author  also  gives  a  history  of  writing 
from  earliest  times  to  today. 

A  postal  brings  this  book  with  our  compliments. 
It  also  shows  how  different  handwritings  have  been 
analyzed  and  charted  on  the  Tempoint  Chart,  and 
how  by  the  aid  of  this  chart  you  can  select  readily 
and  accurately  the  particular  Tempoint  Pen  that 
writes  like  you. 

Having  found  in  this  sure,  easy  manner  your  Tem- 
point Pen,  you  can  carry  it  and  try  it  for  ten  whole 
days.  If  you're  not  as  delighted  on  the  tenth  day 
as  you  were  at  the  moment  of  selection,  take  the 
Tempoint  back,  and  the  dealer  will  cheerfully 
refund  your  money. 

In  the  meantime,  send  for  this  interesting  book — free 
for  the  asking.  It  also  pictures  and  describes  the 
ten  features  that  make  the  Tempoint  Pen  what  it  is 
— the  pen  that  writes  like  you.     Send  a  postal  today. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY 

1800  Roscoe  Street  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

EASTERN  OFFICE:  Astor  Trust  Buildine.,  501  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

BERT  M.  MORRIS  CO.,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Western 

Representatives  for  Tempoint  Fountain  Pens  and  Eversharp  Pencils 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES: 

The  Rowland  i2i.  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

DEALERS:     Write  for  Tempoint  catalog  and  interesting  data 
on  this  new  idea  of  selling  by  the  Handwriting  Chart. 

TEMPaJNT 

THE  PEN  WITH  THE  TEMPERED  POINT    J^!«£H^HS 
Rig ht-Hand Mate  to  the  famousEversharp  Pencil    ^nlE^^l^^Mncl 


York  a  list  of  over  21,000  names  of  people 
to  whom  money  was  to  be  paid.  The 
-average  payment  was  relatively  small, 
but  the  amount  of  detail  work  incident  to 
carrying  on  this  business  was  very  large. 
No  charge  whatever  is  made  for  this 
service." 

Many  asked,  when  November  11  ended 
the  fighting,  why  the  welfare  funds  should 
bo  needed  in  such  amounts.    Mr.  Perkins 

answers : 

"Important  as  the  work  was  before 
November  11,  it  has  been  far  more  impor- 
tant since  then,  because  of  the  much  greater 
amount  of  leisure  the  men  now  have. 
Relying  on  the  payment  of  the  money 
which  is  still  due  on  account  of  the  pledges 
made  in  the  campaign  of  November,  1918, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  the  substantial 
assistance  of  the  Army  in  transportation 
and  personnel,  has  largely  expanded  its 
activities  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  nearly  2,000,000  men  at  leisure. 
It  has  doubled  its  motor  transportation, 
more  than  doubled  its  athletic  and  enter- 
tainment activities,  and  increased  its  own 
personnel  50  per  cent. 

"When  our  troops  began  to  move  into 
Germany  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  went  with  them, 
and,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  opened  up  its 
activities  all  along  the  line.  On  March  1, 
1919,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  was  carrying  on  its 
activities  for  the  Army  of  Occupation  at 
487  places  in  Germanj^  It  had  approxi- 
mately 644  people  engaged  in  this  work  and 
was  distributing  large  amounts  of  supplies 
to  the  men  through  its  huts  in  Germany.  In 
many  cases,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  had  to 
manufacture,  right  in  Germany,  some  of 
the  articles  wanted,  such  as  hymn-books, 
costumes  for  plays,  and  the  like.  Five 
German  women  are  constantly  employed 
making  and  remodeling  costumes  for  us  in 
plays.  During  the  month  of  February, 
1919,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  entertainment  de- 
partment ga~ve  over  500  professional  per- 
formances in  Germany,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  over  150,000.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  were  2,500  amatem-  perform- 
ances. During  that  one  month  it  sup- 
plied the  soldiers  with  485  violins,  man- 
dolins, guitars,  flutes,  and  other  musical 
instruments. 

"It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
value  of  the  work  that  has  been  performed 
in  Europe  by  the  women  who  have  been 
engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  This  staff 
has  been  constantly  increased,  and  on 
April  1,  1919,  there  were  2,657  women 
actively  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
Europe.  These  women  are  in  the  canteens 
in  the  leave  areas,  and  in  the  recreational 
department.  They  participate  in  and 
chaperon  the  dances,  help  to  get  up  enter- 
tainments, and  do  a  large  amount  of 
visiting  with  the  men,  and  in  a  remarkable 
degree  furnish  a  home  atmosphere  through- 
out the  army  units,  all  of  which  is  naost 
beneficial. 

"As  I  have  said,  there  have  been  in- 
dividual failures  and  semifailures  in  the 
discharge  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  but 
these  have  been  infinitesimal  compared 
with  the  work  as  a  whole.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  tho  chaotic  conditions  that 
existed  while  hostilities  were  going  on.  'It 
was  impossible  to  keep  accounts  at  the 
huts,  accurate  inventories,  cash  accounts, 
and  the  hke.  Almost  absolute  trust  had 
to  be  placed  in  the  honesty  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  to  handle  supplies  and 
money.  The  money  had  to  be  collected 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  transmitted  to 
Paris  headquarters  in  any  waj'  that  pre- 
sented itself.     That  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did 


not  lose  large  sums  of  money  is  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  the  honesty  and  faithful- 
ness of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  were  engaged  in  tliis  work.  There 
were  a  few  men  who  actually  stole  the 
money  placed  in  their  charg(\  but  these 
cases  were  rare.  Whenever  dis(!Overe(l, 
arrests  were  made  and  the  men  punished. 
The  two  most  conspicuous  cases  of  this 
kind  \ven>  thefts  att(«inpted  by  two  men — 
one  an  officer  of  a  chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  other  a  minister.  In  both  cases 
tlie  money  was  recovered  and  the  men 
convict(^d.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  can  scarcely 
be  blamed  for  trusting  men  who  had  held 
such  positions  in  civilian  life." 

The  tribute  the  Army  now  pays  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  asking  it  to  continue  its 
services  begun  in  France  is  its  certifica- 
tion of  duty  accomplished: 

"After  the  armistice  was  signed,  it  was 
neither  necessary  nor  practical  to  keep 
the  soldiers  at  military  drill  every  day. 
Our  men  had  not  intended  to  enter  the 
Army  as  a  permanent  calling.  They  had 
simply  gone  into  the  war  to  whip  Germany. 
When  that  job  was  finished,  they  were 
through,  and  they  wanted  to  come  home 
immediately  and  get  to  work  at  their 
civilian  occupations.  There  were  more 
than  2,000,000  of  them  scattered  through 
France  and  Germany.  The  great  ques- 
tion was  tow  to  occupy  the  time  of  these 
men,  how  to  give  them  healthy  occupation, 
and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  for  the  work  they 
were  to  take  up  on  returning  home.  The 
Army  at  once  turned  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
for  help  in  solving  this  problem.  General 
Headquarters  assigned  many  high  officers 
to  cooperate  in  the  work  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  carrying  on  in  athletic,  entertainment, 
and  educational  activities. 

"The  Army  has  not  taken  over  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  athletic  and  entertainment 
departments,  a^s  it  has  the  educational 
department,  but  the  officers  of  the  Army 
are  now  closely  associated  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  directors  of  these  activities,  and  the 
two  organizations,  working  in  close  co- 
operation, are  to-day  shaping  the  policy 
of  entertainment  and  athletic  activities, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  furnishing  the  money  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Army  jointly 
furnishing  the  personnel.  I  believe  that 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  educational 
program  laid  down  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
the  athletic  activities  it  has  carried  on, 
have  been  so  far-reaching  that  the  War 
Department  will  hereafter  continue  these 
activities  in  our  Army  in  times  of  peace 
as  well  as  in  times  of  war,  for  many  officers 
have  told  me  that  the  beneficial  effect  of 
these  activities  on  the  morale  of  the  Armj' 
could  hardly  be  measured.  Germany  had 
nothing  of  this  sort  in  its  army,  and  its 
absence  caused  a  great  loss  in  the  morale 
of  its  men 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  undoubtedly  made 
mistakes,  but  what  it  tried  to  do  was 
to  respond  to  every  call  that  the  Army 
made  on  it.  It  never  hesitated  to  tackle 
any  job  it  was  asked  to  undertake.  It 
did  not  sidestep  any  task  it  was  asked  to 
perform.  It  took  the  position  that  it 
was  in  Europe  to  do  aU  it  could,  as  best 
it  could;  that  when  it  was  called  on  to 
render  service  of  any  kind  its  duty  was 
to  respond  in  the  same  spirit  that  the 
soldiers  did,  not  hold  back  because  ad- 
verse circumstances  might  make  it  im- 
possible to  meet  with  the  maximum 
success.  Surely  every  contributor  of 
money  will  approve  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
course  in  this  respect." 


"Make  Night  Time  Plain  as  Day" 

Artistic,  as  well  as  scientific,  these  luminous  mark- 
ings and  radium-treated  hands  give  longer- range 
visibility  and  complete  twenty-four-hour  utility  to 

GILBERT 

NIGHT  AND  DAY 

Radium  Dial  Clocks 


Each  of  the  several  new  models 
is  distinctive;  each  has  a  pleas- 
ing face  and  personality  of  its 
own;  each  is  "just  the  one"  to 
fill  a  particular  need.  All  em- 
brace the  accuracy  and  im- 
provements of  more  than  a 
hundred  years  of  clock-making. 

You'll  be  delighted  with  your 
Gilbert  Radium  Clock.  Obtain 
it  at  your  dealers, 

WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT 
CLOCK  CO. 

Dept.  L.  D. 

Good  Clockmakers  since  1 807  at 
WINSTED  CONNECTICUT 

Dealers:  Are  you  taking  your  share 
of  Gilbert  Radium,  Clock  sales  ?  If 
not,  it's  some  competitor' s  gain. 
Write  now  for  attractive  proposition. 


GILBERT  NINE 
Radium 


WINLITE 
Radium 


MOONLITE 
Radium 
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High  Sign 
No.  6 


Media  Per- 

fecto  s>ze,  lOr. 

Box  of  25,  $2.50 

Fifty,  $5.00. 


This  man  has  just  had  his  first  degree — he  registers  Happi- 
ness— he  places  the  band  of  Orlando  on  his  little  finger — a  sign 
that  the  secret  of  Orlando  is  his. 

He  looks  with  wonderment  and  admiration  — he  has  experi- 
enced a  new  degree  of  satisfaction  in  popular  priced  cigars. 

The  initiation  has  just  taken  place  at  a  United  Cigar  Store. 
The  ceremonies  were  simple — he  crossed  the  salesman's  palm 
with  10c — gave  the  password  "Orlando"  and  became  a  "brother'* 
in  the  great  Order  of  Orlando. 


^2?fe  Sign  of  a  Good  Cigar 


No  matter  to  what  Secret  Order 
you  might  belong — thx3  best  Order  is 
to  order  Orlando.  In  Orlando  we 
have  the  secret  of  an  uncommonly- 
good  cigar  at  a  popular  price — a 
secret  that  will  reveal  itself  to  you 
the  first  few  puffs.  Some  say  it's  the 


mildness  of  Orlando — others  say  it's 
the  original  flavor.  Quality  is  the 
answer  of  many.  All  are  right,  and 
yet,  well,  try  an  Orlando  today  and 
learn  the  secret  yourself. 

You  will  be  a  happier  and  wiser 
smoker. 


Orlando  comes  in  ten  sizes  —  10c  to  15c.     Little  Orlando  6c.      Ten 

sizes  enable  us  to  use  a  fine  grade  of  tobacco  without  waste — the 

secret  of  high  quality  at  low  prices. 

Orlando  is  sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores — "Thank  you f*' 


\CICARS 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1310  Stores  and  Agencies  in  Over  500  Cities.     General  OJice.f.  44   W.  JSt.'i  St.,  Nezv  York 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 


Conliiuu'd 


INSECT  RAINBOWS 


DO  you  know  (hat  Ihoro  are  beetles  of 
every  eolor  of  the  spectrum? — that 
there  is  a  variety  of  grasshopper  that  wears 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow? — that  some 
insects  are  so  metallic-looking  as  to  seem 
artificial? — that  some  are  iridescent? — and, 
finally,  do  you  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  pure  -  while  beetle?  In  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York,  is  a  series  of  insects  remark- 
able for  their  coloring.  It  begins  with  a 
"beetle  spectrum,"  made  up  of  beetles 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Placed  in 
the  correct  order,  the  beetles  run  through 
the  various  phases  from  red  to  violet.  In 
addition,  the  common  black  beetle  is  shown, 
as  is  also  the  rare  all-white  beetle  from 
Brazil.  To  quote  a  press  bulletin  sent  out 
by  the  Museum: 

"An  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  four 
beetles  shows  the  metallic  effect  in  insects 
at  its  best.  Any  one  uninitiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  insect  coloration  would  no 
doubt  be  quite  sure  that  the  four  insects 
were  artificial.  One,  from  Costa  Rica, 
looks  exactly  as  if  it  were  made  of  tin. 
Another,  from  Mexico,  seems  to  be  of  tin 
striped  with  green  paint.  The  third,  found 
in  India,  has  an  oxidized  appearance,  due 
to  its  dark-brown  and  reddish  coloring; 
and  the  fourth,  a  native  of  Queensland, 
looks  like  pure  gold,  or  even,  it  is  so  lustrous, 
like  yellow  topaz. 

"Near  this  collection  is  a  small  glass  case 
containing  a  revolving  platform  on  which 
are  mounted  a  number  of  beautiful  iri- 
descent insects,  chiefly  beetles  and  butter- 
flies. As  the  platform  swings  round  and 
the  insects  pass  through  various  lights,  the 
small  bodies  and  frail  wings  blaze  with 
changing  color.  Beetles  gleam  through 
blues  and  greens  and  reds,  the  brilliant  blue 
of  the  wings  of  a  great  butterfly  deepens 
into  glowing  purple.  But,  perhaps,  the 
loveliest  of  the  iridescent  insects  here 
shown  is  the  white  butterfly  on  whose 
fragile  wings,  like  thinnest  crinkled  silk, 
delicate  traceries  fade  from  violet  to 
lavender  and  deepen  again  into  purple, 
while  at  the  outer  corners  of  the  four  wings 
small  dusky  spots  rest  like  shadows. 

"Surely  this  insect  -  coloring  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  nature.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  miraculous — just  as  is  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  Yet,  like  the  sunrise,  it  is, 
because  nature  is  above  all  things  else 
consistent,  inevitable,  rather  than  sur- 
prizing. The  scientist  realizes  this,  and 
explains  why  it  is  that  these  insect  color 
effects  are  inevitable. 

"By  means  of  a  chart  and  a  short  ex- 
planatory paper  displayed  in  conjunction 
with  the  exhibit  at  the  Museum,  insect 
coloration  is  divided  into  three  classes: 
chemical,  physical,  and  chemicophysical. 
The  green  caterpillar  is  an  example  of 
purely  chemical  coloring,  the  green  being 
based  on  a  substance  which,  because  of  its 
chemical  composition,  reflects  green,  ab- 
sorbing all  other  colors.  This  coloring 
matter  is  chlorophyll,  which  is  contained 
in  the  leaves  on  which  the  caterpillar 
feeds.  The  chlorophyll  tinges  its  body  and 
shows  through  its  transparent  skin. 

"White  is  an  example  of  a  purely  physi- 


cal coloration.  An  insect  is  white  because 
its  structure  contains  air,  which  reflects 
the  rays  of  light  unbroken  into  their  com- 
ponent colors. 

"In  the  case  of  chemicophysical  colors, 
the  coloration  is,  of  (!Ourse,  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  chemical  and  physical  causes. 
The  colored  surface  with  a  polished  ap- 
pearance, for  example,  is  duo  to  the 
presence  of  a  polished  surface  of  lay«;rlike 
structure  overlying  a  layer  of  pigment. 
The  pigment  supplies  the  color,  the  pol- 
ished surface  reflects  the  light  without 
interference.  Almost  all  metallic  colors  in 
insects  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
polished  refractive  layerlike  structure 
overlying  a  layer  of  pigment.  Iridescence 
is  due  to  ridges  or  other  diffractive  agencies 
existing  in  the  layerlike  structure  over- 
lying the  pigment.  These  break  up  the 
rays  of  white  light  into  colors,  by  inter- 
ference. The  iridescence  of  opaque  insect 
structures,  such  as  the  beetle,  is  caused  by 
fine,  closely  placed  lines  on  the  body.  The 
iridescence  of  transparent  insect  struc- 
tures, such  as  grasshopper  or  dragon-flj' 
wings,  is  caused  by  the  diffraction  of  Ught 
into  its  different  colors  due  to  the  varying 
distances  between  the  membranes  compos- 
ing the  wings." 


DWARF  SUNS 


THE  discovery  of  a  dwarf  sun,  several 
times  hotter  than  our  own,  and  yet 
scarcely  larger  than  the  earth,  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  information  regarding 
these  small,  hot  celestial  bodies,  many 
of  which  are  doubtless  scattered  about 
through  the  universe.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  says  Isabel  M.  Lewis,  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory,  we  have  found 
out  very  little  about  such  bodies.  Their 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  so  small  a  body  can  maintain  so 
high  a  temperature  in  space,  except  with 
the  aid  of  some  hitherto  unknown  soiu-ce 
of  energy.  We  know  of  many  small 
cold  bodies,  like  the  asteroids,  in  space, 
and  of  many  huge  hot  ones,  like  the  big, 
far-distant  stars,  but  small  hot  celestial 
bodies  are  new  in  the  field  of  astronomical 
discovery.  Miss  Lewis  appropriately  sent 
her  article  on  this  subject  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  where  we  read: 

"The  most  surprizing  fact  discovered 
about  this  diminutive  sun  is  that  its  faint- 
ness  is  due  to  its  extremely  small  size  and 
not  to  failing  light.  This  is  known  from 
the  fact  that  its  type  of  spectrum  .  .  . 
belongs  to  bodies  at  least  two  or  three 
times  hotter  per  unit  area  than  our  own 
sun.  The  color  of  this  small  sun  has  also 
been  determined,  and  is  white,  indicating 
a  high  smf  ace  temperature. 

"Since  the  light-giving  power  of  this  star 
relative  to  the  sun  is  known,  and  since  it 
radiates  two  or  three  times  more  brilUantly 
per  unit  area,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
actual  size  of  its  radiating  surface  and 
therefrom  its  diameter  relative  to  the  sun's 
diameter. 

"This  diameter  is  found  to  be  ap- 
proximately one-ninetieth  of  the  sun's 
diameter,  or  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
miles.  As  far  as  size  goes,  it  might  there- 
fore take  its  place  among  the  smaller 
satellites  of  our  sun,  the  terrestrial  planets. 
Earth  and  Venus  being  scarcely  inferior 
to  it  in  size.  Yet  this  dwarf  sun  rushing 
through  space  is  intrinsically  a  far  hotter 


Coward 


Comfortable  Bunions 

A  shoe  made  of  selected  leather, 
properly  fitting  the  foot,  having  a 
bunion  pocket  that  is  shaped  and  not 
merely  stretched,  is  a  comfortable 
bunion  shoe. 

Such  a  shoe  is  the 
Coward  Bunion  Shoe 
and  its  mission  is  to 
comfort  bunions. 

It  is  the  built-in 
pocket  which  makes  it 
so,  for  it  entirely  clears 
the  bunion,  preventing 
rubbing  and  chafing; 
giving  outside  protec- 
tion as  well.  Made 
with  varying  sized  bun- 
ion pockets,  scarcely 
noticeable  from  the 
outside.  For  men  and 
women. 

In  ordering  address  Dept.  H 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  Street) 
Sold  Nowhere  EUe 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WE.ST> 


Easy  to  Sprinkle 


Easy  now  to  water 
lawns  and  gardens  of 

any  size.    No  more  need 
to  drag  makeshift  sprink- 
lers   about    which   can't 
givo  uniform  water  spread. 

-Double  Rotaiiy 

SPRINKLER 

Sprinkles  Like  Rata 
75  Feet  in  Diameter 

Nothing  to  equal  the  machine  and  its 
effect  ever  before  made.  Works 
equally  well  on  hillside  and  level. 
Any  woman  or  child  can  work  it 
wito  ease.  To  know  the  true  econo- 
my of  sprinkling  you  must  know  the 
Double  Rotary  Sprinkler.  No  bother 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another. 
Lasts  a  lifetime,  costs  little  and 
saves  its  entire  cost  in  a  few  days 
watering. 

FREE  BOOK  I'^^^l 

with  low  prices  direct  to  you. 

DOUBLE  ROTARY  SPRINKLER  CO. 

101  Gateway  Station,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

JDPITER  SPRINKLER  CO. 

1 01  Dekum  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Concrete  Roads 

and  Gasoline 


-^.f^^jalBsia 


11.78  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  on  this  con- 
crete road.  This  is  over  double  the  mileage 
obtained  on  the  earth  road  opposite. 


S.78  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  on  this  earth 

Toad— less  than  half  the  mileage  obtained 

on  the  concrete  road  opposite. 


Why  Spend  $2 


8.49  Gallons 


GASOLINE 

.    Heeded  For, ^ 
lop  MILE  RM 


i"i  the  Above 

CONCRETE  ROAD 

Y  «'ilh  loaded    . 


Cost  at  25* 


$1  Will  Do 

Tests  made  last  September  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  with  five  2-ton  White  Trucks  carrying 
full  load,  showed  that  on  an  earth  road  in  fair 
condition,  gasoline  consumption  was  twice 
that  on  a  concrete  road. 

The  diagrams  to  the  left  and  right  illus- 
trate the  relative  quantities  of  gasoline  and 
its  cost,  used  by  one  truck  in  making  a  100- 
mile  run  under  the  same  condition  of  load 
over  the  two  roads  pictured  above. 

Think  what  5,000,000  motor  vehicles 
would  save  in  gasoline  alone  if  they  always 
traveled  on  concrete! 

Since  one  gallon  of  gasoline  will  carry  you 
twice  as  far  on  a  concrete  road  as  it  will  on  an 
earth  road,  why  waste  the  other  gallon  ? 

You  pay  the  price  of  good  roads  whether  you  get  them 
or  not,  and  if  you  pay  for  concrete  roads,  they  pay 
you  back. 

Let's  Stop  this  Waste! 

Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  have  voted  big, 
road  bond  issues  to  do  away  with  the  mud  tax.  Many 
other  states  and  counties  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing. 

When  You  Think  of  Roads — Think  of  Concrete; 
When  You  Ride — Ride  on  Concrete, 

Write  our  nearest  District  Office  for  free  copy  of  *' Concrete  Pavements 
Pay  for  Themselves"  and  "Facts  About  Concrete  Roads." 

Portland  Cement  Association 
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Offices    at 

ATLANTA      DENVER  HELENA  MILWAUKEE 

CHICAGO       DES  MOINES     INDIANAPOLIS       MINNEAI'OUS 
DALLAS         DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY         NEW  YORK 


PARKERSBURG 
PITTSBURGH 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


SEATTLE 
ST.  LOUIS 
WASHINGTON 
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body  than  our  own  sun,  judging  from  its 
type  of  spectrum 

'*How  such  a  tiny  sun  could  continue  to 
radiate  light  and  heat  at  the  lavish  rate 
indicated  by  its  type  of  spectrum  for  any 
great  interval  of  time  is  a  problem.  Most 
faint  stellar  bodies  so  far  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sun  belong  to  the  group  of 
nearly  extinct  dwarf  stars  low  in  surface 
temperature  and  decidedly  reddish  in  hue. 
This  brilliant  little  sun  of  calcium  tj'pe, 
whiter  and  hotter  than  our  own  sun,  is  a 
marked  excepticm. 

"It  is  by  far  the  smallest  body  of  its 
type  so  far  disco^•ered.  In  absolute  magni- 
tude it  is  exceeded  by  all  known  stars  with 
the  exception  of  a  faint  companion  star 
of  Alpha  Centauri.  It  is  possible  that  this 
tiny  sun  may  possess  still  more  diminutive 
satellites  of  its  own  and  dispense  its  hght- 
and  heat-giving  rays  to  these  smaller 
bodies. 

"Within  our  own  solar  system  at  least 
it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for 
bodies  to  be  unattended  by  satellites. 
Were  this  small  sun  attended  by  any  body 
at  all  comparable  to  it  in  size,  however, 
its  presence  could  be  detected  by  its  dis- 
turbance of  the  bright  body." 

How  many  of  these  suns  of  planetary 
size  exist  in  the  universe  is  diflBcult  to 
estimate,  Miss  Lewis  tells  us.  Only  the 
nearest  can  be  detected.  At  a  distance  of 
thirteen  light-years  the  star  discovered  is 
invisible  in  small  telescopes.  Were  it 
further  removed  it  would  be  invisible  even 
in  large  telescopes.  Millions  of  such  suns 
may  be  hopelessly  beyond  our  reach,  in 
regions  where  only  the  light  of  exception- 
ally large  suns  reaches  our  eyes.  We  read 
further: 

"Since  the  number  of  stars  of  the  thir- 
teenth apparent  magnitude  to  which  this 
sun  belongs  is  estimated  at  something  like 
two  million,  it  can  be  judged  that  only 
through  some  marked  peculiarity  would 
such  a  star  be  singled  out  for  observation. 

"In  general,  the  faintness  of  a  star  is 
assumed  to  bo  an  indication  of  great 
distance.  Ver>-  distant  faint  stars  appear 
immovable  in  the  heavens,  tho  they  may 
be  in  reality  in  rapid  motion  through  space. 
It  is,  therefore,  convenient  in  many  kinds  of 
astronomical  work  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  some  object  under  observation 
relative  to  one  of  these  fixt  'landmarks" 
of  the  sky. 

"It  is  only  occasionally,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  that  one  of  these  points  of  refer- 
ence shows  any  individual  motion,  and 
thereby  calls  attention  to  its  unusual 
nearness.  In  observing  the  stars  the 
astronomers  have  given  their  attention 
first  to  the  more  brilliant  and  conspicuous 
stars.  The  fainter  and  less  noticeable 
stars  have  received  less  attention  and  have 
largely  escaped  detailed  investigation  be- 
cause they  are  far  more  numerous  than  the 
brighter  stars,  and  to  examine  them  with 
anywhere  near  the  same  degree  of  thorough- 
ness is  a  manifest  impossibility. 

"The  brighter  a  star  the  more  Hkely  it  is 
to  be  classified  and  studied.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  with  the  advent  of  powerful 
telescopes  and  photographic  methods  of 
observations  that  the  careful  study  of  the 
fainter  stars  has  been  undertaken  at  all 
exhaustively.  Interesting  and  important 
facts  regarding  the  fainter  stars  are  now 
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being  slowly  acouimilatod  in  spite  of  tho 
fact  that  their  numbers  run  into  the  millions 
and  they  are  observable  only  with  the 
larger  instruments. 

"The  importance  of  the  discovery  of  all 
facts  possible  concerning  the  smaller  as 
well  as  the  larger  suns  of  the  universe  is 
very  great,  since  by  this  means  light  is 
tlirown  upon  many  puzzling  problems 
associated  with  tho  origin  and  evolution 
of  the  stars,  the  source  of  their  energy, 
and  their  varied  physical  characteristics 
as  well  as  their  numbers  and  distribution 
through  space. 

"  It  is  a  decided  addition  to  astronomical 
knowledge  to  know  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  body  no  larger  than  our  own  planet 
Karth  to  maintain  a  surface  temperature 
far  hotter  than  our  own  sun,  tho  how  this 
liny  sun  keeps  up  its  tremendously  high 
temperature  is  inconceivable  unless  some 
unknown  source  of  the  radiant  energy 
of  the  stars  is  to  be  assumed." 


WHAT  IS  THIRST? 


THIRST  used  to  be  interpreted  solely 
as  due  to  dryness  of  the  throat.  Later 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  "general  sensa- 
tion" caused  by  lack  of  fluids  throughout 
the  organism.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
from  an  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
April  26)  that  the  earlier  view  is  again 
preferred  by  modern  authorities.  Thirst 
may  be  primarily  due  to  general  lack  of 
bodily  fluids,  but  its  local  manifestation  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  salivary  glands  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  this  lack,  and  that 
it  soon  shows  itself  there  by  decreased 
secretion.  Hence  the  dry  throat  and 
the  "dryness"  associated  with  thirst.  A 
similar  change  of  opinion  has  taken  place 
in  the  minds  of  physiologists  with  regard 
to  the  sensation  of  hunger.  Says  the  paper 
named  above: 

"The  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  are 
sometimes  related  to  various  pathologic 
manifestations  in  such  an  unusual  degree 
as  to  give  concern  to  the  physician  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be 
satisfied.  There  are  instances  when  the 
abolition  of  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst 
becomes  truly  a  remedial  measure.  How 
ai-e  these  sensations  to  be  interpreted? 
What  is  their  physiologic  and  psj'chologic 
background?  The  extensive  investigation 
of  Cannon  at  Harvard  and  Carlson  at 
Chicago,  in  this  country,  have  contributed 
fundamental  facts  bearing  on  the  nature  of 
hunger.  In  distinction  from  appetite  for 
food  which  is  related  to  previous  expe- 
riences that  have  yielded  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions of  taste  and  smell,  the  sensation  of 
hunger  has  come  to  be  definitely  associated 
with  powerful  contractions  of  the  empty, 
or  nearly  empty,  stomach.  The  essential 
novelty  or  importance  of  this  demonstra- 
tion Ues  in  the  fact  that  a  local  origin  is 
given  to  the  hunger  pangs,  so  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  primarily  in  the 
light  of  a  'general  sensation'  representing 
some  vague  need  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

"In  the  past,  thirst  likewise  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  diversity  of  explanations. 
The  popular  conception  represents  it  as  a 
general  sensation.     Thus,  half  a  century 
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Keep  this  Truck 
inthefront  of  your 
mind 


CHASSISrwith  instrument 
board,  \vindshieIJ,  cowl 
and  fenders. 


$1250 


CHASSIS:  with  Bteel  cab, 
ready  for  stake,  stock  rake, 
grain  dump  or  box  body. 


$1295 


COMPLETE:  with  hand- 
some express  body, 
strongly  ironed  and 
braced,  ready  for  action. 


$1350 


Most  loads  carry  too  much  truck  —  that's 
where  the  wastage  in  truck  hauling  goes. 
This  Oldsmobile  Economy  Truck,  fully  yet 
safely  loaded,  is  the  certain,  economical  truck 
investment  because  it  meets  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  all  business  requirements — with- 
out overloading  and  without  underloading. 

Within  four  months  of  its  first  appearance, 
more  than  a  thousand  dealers  contracted  to 
sell  this  truck,  because  they  recognized  it  as 
the  truck  that  business  men  would  buy  — 
whether  in  the  city  or  on  the  farm. 

Note  these  features:  Powerful  valve-in- 
head  truck  motor;  Oldsmobile-Torbenson  in- 
ternal gear  drive;  complete  electrical  equip- 
ment; 35x5  Goodyear  pneumatic  cord  tires. 

Built  by  the  builders  of  the  Oldsmobile. 
Backed  by  the  Oldsmobile  twenty-one  years' 
reputation  for  worth. 


All  Price.  f.o.b.  Lansing        OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Enteefmse 

FENCING 

All-Iron  or  Chain-Link 

Protects  and  Beautifies 


Homes 

Colleges 

Factories 

Churches 

Hospitals 

Parks 

Cemeteries 

Estates 

Asylums 

Schools 

Public  Bldgs. 

Etc.,  Etc. 

and  enhances  their  value 

Enterprise  Fences,  once  properly 
erected,  retain  their  original  beauty  and 
strength  for  generations.  They  are  a 
permanent  eisset  on  any  property — 
enhancing  its  value,  adding  beauty,  and 
giving  protection. 

All  war-time  restrictions  have 
been  removed  and  we  now  have  ample 
stocks,  ready  to  ship  without  delay. 
Prices  are  again  moderate,  and  seem  to 
have  reached  a  point  at  which  they  will 
stay.  Choose  your  fence  now  and  get 
the  advantages  of  its  beauty  and  protec- 
tion this  summer. 

Our  free  catalog  illus- 
trates and  describes 
all  our  styles  of  fenc- 
ing and  gates.  Write 
for  it  today.  Tell  us 
your  needs. 

ENTERPRISE  IRON  WORKS 

2477  Yandes  St.  INDIANAPOLIS 


SELF-CONTROL,  and  How  to  Secure  It 

By  Paul  Dubois.  M.O.    $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60. 
FUNK  <St  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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xQuaranteedand 
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oil.  fTAsnline.  In  short  trouble 
proof.  Written  10, 000  mill- Kuar- 
■nteo.  Some  so  16  to  20,000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Make  UB  prove  It.      Don't  vny  If 

not    eatlefied.      Write   to. day   fiT 

details  of  most  liberal,  convtnclnji 

"Free    Trial"     plan    ever    offered. 

'  Sent  with  illuHtrated, descriptive  book 

The  Brictson  fl/lfg.  Co.  Dept.   ti9 

r.lJ  W.  <).  W.  lildK.,  Omaha,  NsBr. 
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ago  Sehifif  declared  that  it  arises  from  a 
lessened  water  content  of  the  body,  a  con- 
dition    in     which     the     entire     organism 
suffers.     The  local  reference  to  the  mouth 
and    throat,    like    the    local    reference    of 
hunger  to  the  stomach,  was  said  to  be  due 
to  association  of  experiences.     In  a  review 
of  the  various  conceptions  regarding  the 
physiologic   basis   of    thirst,    Cannon    has 
championed    the    less    generally    accepted 
theory  that  thirst  is  a  sensation  of  local 
origin.     According  to  him  the  preeminent 
factor  is  the  relative  drying  of  the  mucosa 
of   the  mouth  and   pharynx.     This   may 
result    either   from    excessive   use    of    the 
passage    for    breathing,    as    in    prolonged 
speaking  or  singing;    or  it  may  be  caused 
by  deficient  salivary  secretion.    The  latter, 
according     to     Cannon,     represents     true 
thirst  dependent  on  the  fact  that  the  sali- 
vary glands,  which   keep  the  buccal  and 
pharyngeal  mucosa  moist,  require  water  for 
their     action.     In     contrast     with     other 
organs    that    may    experience    the    same 
needs,  the  importance  of  the  failure  of  the 
action  of  the  salivary  glands  to  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  water-supply  of  the  body  lies, 
to  quote  Cannon,  in  the  strategic  position 
of  these  glands  in  relation  to  a  surface  that 
tends  to  become  dry  by  the  passage  of  air 
over  it.     If  this  surface  is  not  kept  moist, 
discomfort  arises  and  with  it  an  impulse 
to  seek  well-tried  means  of  relief.     Thus, 
Cannon  concludes,  the  diminishing  activity 
of  the  salivary  glands  becomes  a  delicate 
indicator  of  the  bodily  demand  for  fluid." 


COLOR-TREATMENT  FOR  THE 
NERVOUS 


AN  attempt  to  utilize  what  is  known 
as  the  " Kemp-Prossor  color  method" 
for  the  treatment  of  neurological  cases 
has  been  made  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Maudsley  Hospital  in  London.  Dr.  E.  N. 
Snowden,  who  reports  on  the  plan  in  The 
Lancet  (London,  March  29),  asserts  that 
the  effect  of  the  decorations,  which  are 
chiefly  in  blues,  yellows,  greens,  and 
purples,  is  soothing  to  the  occupants  of  the 
rooms;  but,  taking  all  the  evidence  into 
account,  he  does  not  believe  that  it  is  any 
more  so  than  that  of  anj'  cheerful  system 
of  color-design  on  the  walls.  Doubtless,  he 
remarks,  "a  happily  decorated  hospital 
must  be  a  more  cheerful  place  to  live  in 
than  one  that  is  decorated  with  the  usual 
dull  colors  chosen  for  utility  and  economy." 
Writes  Dr.  Snowden: 

"The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
Ward  4  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  whole 
scheme.  The  ward  consists  of  throe  rooms. 
Room  A  is  decorated  with  a  ceiling  of  sky- 
blue,  with  yellow  walls  (the  so-called  'sun- 
light' yellow).  The  bedcovers  and  lockor- 
curtains  are  green.  It  has  blue  flower-vases 
and  screen  -  covers.  The  whole  scheme 
of  decoration  is  intended  to  represent  spring, 
the  yellow  being  said  to  be  stimulating. 
Room  B:  The  ceiling  is  blue,  the  walls 
yellow,  the  bedcovers  and  locker-curtains 
are  purple,  and  the  screen-covers  are  blue. 
This  also  is  intended  to  be  stimulating. 
Room  C :  The  ceiling  is  blue,  the  walls  are 
colored,  the  upper  part  pink  with  a  yellow 
dado.  A  narrow  green  line  divides  these 
colors.     It  has  blue  bed-  and  screen-covers. 


Which  Way? 

HOW  often  does  this  happen 
to  you?  You  won't  nave 
to  guess — you'll  know  the  right 
way  if  you  have 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 
X  BLUE  BCDK  ^ 

The  Standard  Road  Guide 
of  America 

open  on  your  lap. 

Drop  in  at  the  next  book- 
store, supply  store,  garage  or 
news-stand  and  examine  a 
copy.  Price  $3.00,  or  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  $3.15. 


You,  Too,  May  Hear! 


Inasmuch  as  325.000  users  of  the  "ACOUSTICON" 
have  had  the  same  satisfactory  results  as  are  apparent 
in  the  photograph  above,  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
urging  every  person  who  is  hard  of  hearing,  without  a 
I>enny  of  expense,  solely  and  entirely  at  our  risk,  to 
accept  the 

1919  Acousticon 

For  10  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT— NO  EXPENSE 

Since  the  perfecting  of  our  new  1919  "ACOUSTI- 
CON," it  is  smaller,  better  and  just  as  strong  as  ever. 

All  you  need  dois  to  write,  saying  that  you  are  hard  of 
hearing  and  will  try  the  "ACOUSTICON."  The  trial 
will  not  cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery 
charges. 

The  "ACOUSTICON"  has  improvements  and  pat- 
ented features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no  matter 
what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your  free  trial 
of  the  "ACOUSTICON"  today  and  convince  yourself 
— you  aJone  to  decide.    Address 

Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

Successor  to  The  General  Acoustic  Co. 

1302  Candler  Building,  New  York 

Canadian  Address:  621  New  Birks  BuildlriE,  Montreal 
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Soft  Coal  and  the  Kewanee  Boiler 
Solves  the  Coal  Question 


You  big  users  of  coal  can  upset  the 
hard-coal  monopoly  if  you  want  to  and 
incidentally  save  50  per  cent  on  your  fuel 
cost.  The  only  reason  that  there  is  a  hard- 
coal  monopoly  is  because  you  permit  it. 

The  solution  of  the  coal  question  lies  in 
the  boiler  and  not  in  the  coal.  You  have 
never  allowed  anybody  to  prove  that  asser- 
tion. You  have  used  hard  coal  for  years 
and  the  habit  has  been  too  strong  for  you. 

But  if  you  will  use  soft  coal  in  the  right 

boiler,  you  will  save  50  per  cent  of  your 
fuel  cost  without  a  particle  of  smoke  or 
soot.  Your  dividends  and  profits  will  in- 
crease, of  course,  because  soft  coal  costs 
just  half. 

The  all-steel  Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox 
Boiler  is  tloing  all  these  things  for  count- 
less big  industries  in  the  West — for  big 
buildings    of   all    descriptions — for   hotels, 


school-houses,    churches,   office   buildings 
and  what  not. 

If  you  will  all  install  these  Kewanee 
Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers,  you  will  help 
to  reduce  the  big  freight  traffic  all  over 
America.  There  will  be  mighty  little  hard- 
coal  shipped  to  the  West.  Your  railroads 
will  cease  to  be  congested  and  the  use  of 
soft  coal  in  the  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boiler 
IS  the  absolute  solution  of  the  coal 
question. 

You  can't  use  soft  coal  in  the  boilers  you 
have,  unless  they  are  Kewanee  Boilers, 
but  you  can  use  any  kind  of  fuel  in  the 
Kewanee  and  with  all  the  effect  you  can 
hope  for. 

Write  to  the  Old  Man  Behind  the  Boiler, 
or  send  for  a  representative,  and  get  all 
the  details.  These  boilers  are  not  adapt' 
ed  to  residence  heating. 


Kewanee  5?iler  Company 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 
Steel  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,Tanks, 
Water  Heating  Garbage  Burners 


IKewaneeI 

RADIATORS 


CHICAGO-Market  and  Washington  Sts. 
NEW  YORK-47  W.  42nd  St. 
DES  MOINES,  315  Hubbell  BIdg. 
KANSAS  CITY-2014  Wyandotte  St. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

ST.  LOUIS— 1212  Chemical  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOUS— 708  Builders  Exchange. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.-534  Southern  Bldg. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY-Scott  Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE-Majestic  Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH-945  Oliver  Bldg. 
DALLAS— Southwestern  Life  Bldg. 
DETROIT-1925  Ford  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES— Baker-Detwiler  Bldg. 


CANADIAN  REPRESENT ATIVES-The  Dominion  Radiator  Co..  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Ont..  Montreal,  Que.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Vancouver,  B.  C 
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If  the  place?  where  Krcmenti  Evening  Jew- 
elry IS  worn  mean  anything — 

It  the  kind  ol  men  who  wear  it  have  ,iiiv 
influence  in  forming  your  opinion — 

Then  you  will  admit  the  high  standard  of 
distinction  it  ha»  gained  by  virtue  of  its 
<^ualit\  and  the  exi)u!site  patterns  and 
designs. 

All  Kronienti  Plate— 14  kt.  Rolled  Gold  or 
Platinum — is  stamped  on  the  hack  of  each 
article  with  the  words  "Krement:  Plate"', 
which  means  "If  this  article  should  prove 
unsiitisfactory  at  any  time  for  any  reason, 
any  Krement;  dealer  or  w*  will  replace 
It  tree ". 

Aii{  Villi  r   dealer   h>   show  you 
/its  aswrlment  and  our  catalog. 


Moiherof  Pearl  Sci  Ig'.io 

PLATINUM  PLATE  RIMS 
HALF  PEARL  CENTERS 


Ifremen 


=     ■eis>  V Newark^.  J.  ^ 


705  KP 
5  STUDS 
t200        4.VEST  BUTTONS 


PR. LINKS 
$^.00 


O  N  AL     DRINK 


ti 


fiftieth  y^iroi   \ 


One  of  the  joys  of  "home 
again."  A  real, honest-to- good- 
ness American  drink  that  has 
life  and  healthfulness  in  it.  A 
purple-cool  draught  at  the 
fountain.  A  refreshing  glass 
at  the  club  or  on  the  shaded 
veranda  at  home. 


^Velch's  has  been  an 
American  institution  for 
50  years.  The  Welch 
flag  of  quality  has  never 
been  struck.  Just  the 
pure  juice  of  Welch  pre- 
mium Concords — that  is 
Welch's  nowand  always. 


'\J       Welch's  Grapelade 

This  is  the  pure  grape  spread  that  the 
boys  in  France  liked  so  well.  We  sent  it 
over  by  the  million  tins.  Now  you  can 
get  it  here  at  home.  In  15  ounce  glass 
jars,  35c;  in  8  ounce  tumblers,  20c. 

Aak  the  Fountain  Man  for  O  Grapelade  Sundae 

41131     .T . 


7ne  Welch  Grape  Juice  Coinpaiiy,W^stfield,^5f 
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This  scheme  is  intended  to  assist  concen- 
tration.    There  are  three  chief  side  rooms: 

(1)  Yellow  and  green,  stimulating  effect; 

(2)  purple  and  blue,  soothing  effect;  (.3) 
yellow  and  blue,  stimulating  effect.  The 
corridor  is  yellow  and  green. 

"The  colors  are  well  chosen  and  the  whole 
effect  of  the  wards  is  bright  and  pleasing,  if 
somewhat  unrestful  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server. With  regard  to  the  effect  of  this 
scheme  of  decoration  on  the  patients,  car(»- 
ful  inquiry  from  the  medical  officers,  sisters. 
and  patients  has  elicited  the  following  facts: 

"1.  There  is  less  crime  (in  the  military 
sense)  in  Ward  4  than  in  any  of  the  other 
wards.  This  fact  is  of  importance  and 
needs  further  trial  and  investigation,  as  it 
appears  to  be  a  strong  point  in  favor 
of  the  color  scheme.  It  may  be  mere 
coincidence 

"2.  A  patient  diagnosed  as  'hysteria' 
was  put  into  the  purple  side-room.  In 
two  days  he  became  hopelessly  deprest 
and  was  removed  to  Ward  A,  where  he 
recovered. 

"3.  A  patient  with  'neurasthenia'  was 
told  that  his  headaches  would  be  removed 
if  he  were  living  in  the  purple  room,  and 
he  stated  that  this  occurred. 

"4.  Two  patients  who  were  placed  in 
Ward  A  (yellow)  declared  that  they  would 
go  mad  if  thej'  were  left  there.  After  two 
days  this  attitude  of  mind  was  changed  to 
acquiescence  with  their  surroundings 

"5.  A  young  officer  who  had  been  un- 
able to  sleep  for  many  nights  unless  with 
the  help  of  sedati%'e  drugs  while  in  France 
was  placed  in  a  room  in  which  jinrple  pre- 
dominated. He  slept  soimdly  all  night 
without  any  drug 

"6.  The  patients  who  occupy  beds  in  the 
pink  room  show  a  tendency  to  sit  there 
rather  than  in  the  other  rooms. 

"7.  Medical  officers  who  have  had  cases 
under  treatment  in  this  ward,  and  in  other 
wards  simultaneously,  find  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  results  achieved.  The 
patients  do  not  get  better  more  quickly 
in  one  than  in  the  other,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  cured  cases  is  the  same. 

"Taking  all  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion, it  does  not  appear  that  the  particular 
scheme  of  decoration  here  described  has 
anj'  more  effect  than  would  be  achie\'ed 
by  any  cheerful  decoration  chosen  by  an 
expert  in  the  blending  of  colors.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  effect  of 
color  in  our  surroundings  is  a  personal  one, 
and,  except  in  the  widest  sense,  can  not  be 
imposed  upon  us  hy  anoth(r  person 
successfully." 

Commenting  on  Dr.  Snowden's  report 
in  its  editorial  columns.  The  Lancet  notes 
that  altho  the  immediate  effect  of  en\irou- 
ment  on  hospital  patients  has  often  been 
noticed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  lasts  long. 
Whether  good  or  bad,  it  is  apt  to  wear  off 
as  the  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  it. 
We  read: 

"  In  the  first  special  hospital  arranged  in 
this  country  [Great  Britain]  for  officers 
suffering  from  functional  nervous  distur- 
bances the  patients  wore  at  first  placed  in 
'austere  little  rooms,'  with  plain,  gray 
walls,  devoid  of  pictures  or  ornaments,  and 
with  nothing  to  attract  or  distract  the 
attention  of  the  tired  man.  In  such  a 
quiet  haven,  we  wore  then  told,  fatigue,  as 
a  rule,  passed  off  rapidly  and  convalescence 
began.     The  effect  of  this  environment  on 
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tho  sick  man's  nervous  system  was  thus 
duly  reeojrnizod.  But  it  is  solf-evidont  that 
this  off(«t  is  a  very  varying  quantity.  Tho 
nature  of  the  surroundings  in  which  people 
work  or  play  is  of  far  more  importance  to 
some  than  to  others,  and  the  most  suscepti- 
ble people  are  not  always  those  who  are 
'nervy,'  or  who  possess  the  artistic  tompeni- 
ment  in  high  degree.  It  is  doubtful,  too, 
how  long,  even  in  extreme  cases,  the  normal 
daily  environment  continues  to  be  opera- 
tive. The  attendants  at  the  National 
Gallery  soon  get  over  the  effect  of  living 
among  the  old  masters.  Wall-papers  with 
startling  patterns  have  been  known  to 
irritate  patients  convalescing  from  acute 
illness,  but  it  must  be  possible  to  live  within 
the  deplorable  wall-papers  seen  in  the 
tradesman's  book  of  samples  without  the 
loss  of  reason,  or  our  asylums  would  be 
fuller  than  they  are.  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  the  widely  advertised  color 
scheme  which  is  on  its  trial  in  a  section  of 
the  Maudsley  Hospital  can  be  any  ex- 
ception to  this  law  of  rapid  habituation  to 
environment.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  effect 
of  suggestion  can  not  be  overlooked;  a 
patient  with  neurasthenia  lost  his  headache 
after  living  in  the  purple  room  in  which 
he  had  been  told  that  his  headache  would 
disappear.  The  same  thing  would  possi- 
bly have  happened  if  the  presence  of 
Venetian  blinds  or  the  smell  of  hyacinths 
in  the  room  had  been  the  curative  factor 
emphasized.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Snowden's 
conclusion  that  a  happily  decorated  hospital 
must  be  a  more  cheerful  place  to  hve  in 
than  one  that  is  decorated  with  the  usual 
dull  colors  chosen  for  utility  and  economy; 
but  much  more  evidence  of  the  curative 
value  of  a  particular  color  scheme  is  re- 
quired before  any  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  upon  its  merits." 


NOT  SO  MANY  DEAD  ONES  AFTER  ALL 


IN  a  discussion  of  "Living  and  Dead 
Science  in  the  Schools,"  quoted  in  our 
issue  for  March  15,  it  is  charged  that  the 
greater  part  is  "dead  science,"  or,  at  least, 
that  the  teachers  of  the  greater  part  of 
it  are  "dead."  In  a  letter  to  The  Digest, 
Louis  B.  Woodward,  a  teacher  of  science 
in  the  State  Normal  School,  Gorham,  Me., 
takes  exception  to  these  statements  and 
asserts  that  the  writer  has  greatly  over- 
stated his  case,  "if,  indeed,  he  has  any 
case."    He  writes  in  substance: 

"'Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our  science 
teachers  do  not  teach  pupils  to  see  things!' 
I  wonder  if  President  Hodgdon  realizes 
the  seriousness  of  this  assertion.  True,  it 
may  be  that  there  are  still  some  few  teachers 
of  the  old  school  who  insist  that  their  pupils 
shall  learn  the  law  of  universal  gravitation 
and  the  laws  of  motion  without  making  any 
practical  application  of  them,  but  to  assert 
boldly  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
teachers  are  doing  this  is  a  challenge  to  our 
patience,  our  ability,  and  our  intelligence. 

"President  Hodgdon,  it  seems,  makes  a 
practise  of  'answering  his  pupils'  questions 
and  discussing  their  observations,'  while 
the  next  ninety-nine  of  his  benighted 
brethren  are  teaching  'abstract  facts  and 
formulas'  and  passing  their  students  on  a 
required  number  of  'note-book  computa- 
tions.'   Imagine  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 


Don't  blow  coall  through 
your  steam  pipes 

fc^^^^Fl  Do  YOU  know  the  cost  of  lettinj^  steam 
^OHior""^  coils,  pipes  and  heaters  drip  and  drizzle? 
These  are  authentic  figures  for  the  cost 
of  even  a  snnall  leak : 

-Ai  100  lb.  pressure,  enough  steam  escapes,  through  an  aperture  of  l-IO  of  a 
sq.  inch,  in  a  ten-hour  day  to  equal  845  lbs.  of  coal,  {Napier  s  formula).  At 
$3.00  a  ton  this  loss  totals  $30.18  per  month. 

Swartwout  Hydromatic  Steam  Traps  positively  keep  your  coils,  heaters 
and  steam  lines  free  from  water.  Intermittent  in  action,  the  opening  of 
the  trap  allows  the  full  force  of  the  steam  to  drive  throuj^h  the  pipes, 
preventing  water  from  collecting  on  sides  and  in  the  pockets  and  hinder- 
ing radiation.  When  the  steam  reaches  the  trap  the  valve  is  instantly 
closed  and  water-sealed — no  steam  can  escape.  The  a<-tion  is  positive 
and  simple — no  wasteful  drizzle  nibbles  constantly  and  expensively  at 
your  coal-pile. 

Note  the  Ten  Hydromatic  Features 


Swartwout 
Steam  Specialties 

Cast  Iron 

Exhaust  Heads 

Steam  and  Oil 
Separators 

Feed  Water 
Heaters 

Water  Level 
Control  Valves 

Bulletins  on  request 


1.  Operates  on  gravity  and  buoyancy 

only. 

2.  Has  only  two  moving  parts. 

3.  Bucket  operates  In  clean  water  on 

self-cleaning  hinge. 

4.  Patented  water-sealed  valve. 

5.  No  float  to  collapse. 

6.  Monel  metal  valve  and  seat. 

7.  Discharges  water  only — no  steam. 

8.  No  wire  drawing  of  steam  to  cut 

the  valve. 

9.  Adaptable  to  any  pressure  up  to 

250  lbs.  by  change  of  valves. 


10. 


Guaranteed  for  ABSOLUTE  satis- 
faction. 


Other    Swartwout 
Specialties 

Rotary     Ball-Bear- 
ing Ventilators 

Standardized 
Ship  Cowls 

Steel  Core  Ovens 

Gas-Oil  Burners 

Lind  Motor  Bodies 

Bulletins  on  request 


Send  for  Bulletin  No.  7 

THE  OHIO  BLOWER  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Trained  engineers  in  branch  offices  and  agencies  from  coast  to  coast  will 
gladly  consult  with  you 
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Why  Worry    <^1 

About  Punctures?    \ 

With  a  Shaler  under  the  seat — when  you 
start  on  your  trip — punctures  will  be  only 
the  work  of  5  minutes — 

And  you  can  be  on  your  w^ay,  with  no 
delay  or  annoyance — assured  that  your 
tube  is  perfectly  repaired — that  the 
patch  will  not  come  off. 

In  any  weathei — anywhere,  on  the  road  or  in 
the  garage — your  Shaler  5-Minute  Vulcanizer  is 
always  ready  to  vulcanize  tube  punctures  in  5 
minutes — ^all  you  need  is  a  match. 

Complete  Outfit  $1.50  at  All  Dealers 

Aik  Your  Dealer  or  Write  for  FREE  Book, 
'Care  and  Repair  of  Tirei" 

C.  A.  SHALER  COMPANY 

1202  Fourth  Street  Waupun,  Wisconsin 


5-Minute  Vulcanizer 


P 

H   mei 

^b  goo< 


ERSONAL  POWE 


a  big  practical  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas, 
shows  you  the  way  to  fiappiness  and  success 
rough  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  and  will.     Read  it  and  make 
good,     iimo,  cloth,  ti .73:  by  mail,  $1.87. 


R 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avtnae,  New  York 


For  Tennis  Players 

Modern 
TENNIS 


By  P.  A.  Vaile,  International  Au- 
thority on  Golf  and  Tennis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Max  Decugis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  game.  In  this  thorough  volume  he 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  drive  of  the 
game.  He  illustrates  his  instructions  with  instantaneous 
photographs  of  great  players  inaction:  McLoughlin — 
Brookes — Wilding— Williams — Bundy — T.  R.  Pell.  etc. 

Kor  American  tennis  enthusiasts  special  interest  at- 
taches to  his  ch.Tpter  on  "How  America  May  Regain  the 
Davis  Cup."  Large  1 3mo,  cloth.  Profusely  illustrated. 
$3. 00  net;  by  mail  S2.16. 

Fonk  &  Wagnalb  Compaoy,  354-60  Foarth  Atc,  New  York 
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parent .  who  reads  President  Hodgdon's 
article — and  believes  it! 

"President  Hodgdon's  story  of  the  girl 
"who  said  that  the  flames  licked  the  coal 
from  the  shovel  when  it  was  held  up  to  the 
furnace  door  is  paralleled  by  one  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  state  was  mj'  own  experience. 
In  an  agriculture  test  I  asked  for  facts 
about  the  railroad- worm.  One  j'oung  lady 
answered  that  it  was  an  insect  that  fed 
along  railroads.  Now,  if  99  per  cent,  of  my 
students  bad  given  such  answers  as  that  I 
should  have  unhesitatingh'  decided  that  mj^ 
teaching  was  as  largely  at  fault.  Can  we 
not  at  the  least  give  ourselves  as  high  a 
rank  for  our  teaching  as  our  classes  aver- 
age in  their  accomplishment?  The  reason 
for  the  absurd  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
It  represented  the  'taking  of  a  chance' 
rather  than  leave  the  question  unanswered, 
on  the  part  of  a  pupil  who  did  not  learn  her 
lesson  when  the  railroad-worm  was  studied. 
She  did  not  know  the  answer  and  she  might 
guess  right.  It  is  no  easier  to  get  some 
pupils  to  learn  science  than  it  is  to  get 
others  to  learn  arithmetic  or  history  or 
English,  and  the  pupil  who  does  not  know 
his  lesson  will  in  his  guesswork  gi^e  just  as 
irrelevant  and  inconsistent  answers  in  one 
subject  as  in  another. 

"There  are  valid  reasons  whj^  to-day  so 
large  a  number  of  our  science  teachers 
can  not  adhere  as  closely  to  abstractions  as 
President  Hodgdon  would  have  us  believe. 
We  live  in  a  day  of  science;  our  papers  and 
our  magazines  teem  with  it.  The  late 
war  and  all  its  applications  of  modern 
science  would  have  set  the  most  phlegmatic 
teachers  thinking,  for  the  boys  and  girls 
will  observe  and  will  ask  questions.  The 
correlation  of  their  questions  with  scientific 
principles  is  inevitable. 

"And,  finally,  there  are  the  text-books; 
and  such  wonderful  text-books  as  we  have 
to-daj^!  If  either  teachers  or  pupils  read 
them  intelligently  their  minds  must  be 
stimulated,  and  they  must  observe  and 
think.  I  have  before  me  some  half  dozen 
of  the  later  texts  in  chemistry,  physics, 
and  general  science.  From  any  of  these, 
books  I  can  select  questions  as  practical 
as  those  used  by  President  Hodgdon  to 
illustrate  his  points.  In  fact,  the  illus- 
trations he  uses  in  his  address  are  just  the 
sort  of  questions  and  examples  in  which 
the  modern  science  text  abounds.  He  is 
himself  the  author  of  a  rather  good  text 
on  general  science. '  Has  he  not  seen  any 
of  the  others  and  does  he  not  know  how 
numerous  and  how  good  they  are?  Give 
to  a  pupil  a  modern  text-book  on  general 
science  and  make  him  study  it  faithfully, 
and  there  must  necessarily  follow  ques- 
tion and  answer,  observation  and  in- 
ference. The  teacher  who  insists  upon 
abstraction  alone  must  soon  lose  his  job. 

"President  Hodgdon  has  failed  in  his 
post-mortem  diagnosis,  or  else  the  indentifi- 
cation-tag  was  missing.  The  individual 
he  has  disinterred  is  not  the  modern  science 
teacher.  That  individual  is  much  alive, 
and,  despite  the  gentleman's  gloomj' 
statements  to  the  contrary,  is  enjoying  the 
flowers  that  bloom  on  earth  and  not 
fertilizing  them  from  beneath.  His  address 
might  have  applied  to  the  science  teachers 
of  a  generation  ago,  altho  I  would  hesitate 
so  to  desecrate  their  memories.  Modern 
science,  and  its  teaching,  has  been  and  is 
one  of  those  'great  tides  of  the  world'  that 
'rise  in  their  majestj'^  and  overwhelming 
might,  and  those  who  stand  in  the  way  are 
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PLORSHEIM  Styles 
"*•  of  the  Times  inter- 
est every  well-dressed 
man  —  they're  correct 
— perfect'  fitting — and 
of  lasting  quality. 
Florsheim  dealers  are 
showing  the  season's 
smart  shapes. 

Ten  Dollars  and  up 

Consider  the  wear  not  the 
price  per  pair.  Look  for  the 
quality  mark  "Florsheim." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times"     kj 

The 
Carlton— 
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Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  to  ride  **  onH  ovhihifgrr..--  ^r^ jSiiim 

the  new  Ranger"Motorblko"com-  Q^^  t.  ^CW 
pletely  equipped  wiiht'lectric  ligliti^.  ifc^Sut — t^  V^ 
BOdhorn,  carrier,  staad,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  Kxards  and 
anti-skid  tires.Cholce  of  44  other 
•lYles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "RanB«r"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Faclory-direct-to-Rider  marvelous 
offpris  and  terms. 

TiRCC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  inCw  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycN'^— at    hnlf  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO    MONEY    but  tell  us  _ 

exactly  what  you  need.    Do  not  buy  until  you 
cet  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog 

MP  A  n    CYCLE   COMPANY 
bMI/    Deot^  M  172  CHICAGO 

GUARANTEED 

for  six  months 

wear  or  new  one»  free — 

Buy  by  mail  and  aave  $1 
on  this  handsome  shirt, 
silk  tie  and  fine  pair  socks, 
sent  anywhere  b.v  parcel 
po.<t.  on  receipt  of  J2  and 
ISC  postage. 

DURATEX 

MONEY  BACK 

Shirt  of  finest  white  per- 
cale with  neat  stripes.     Pop 
coat  style,  cuffs  attached,  I 
laundered  and  very  fashion; 
Standard  sizes,   14  to  17. 
separate  fi.so.     The   band 
silk  tie  at  Ji.    The  pair  1 
mercerized   full  fashioned 
soc  (sizespi'j  to  nH)-    ! 

Secure  Wholesale  Rates 

This  special  oflcr  of  all  three 
$2  and  IBc  postage  is  limited  so 
choose  your  colore  and  send  today  with  sizes  for  if  all  Koodii 
do  not  plea'.-e  you  on  arrival  we'll  gladly  refund  your  money. 
Htuhest  Bank  Reference^.  To  those  sending  for  this  sample 
offer  our  money  saving  and  mone\-  making  wholesale 
DISCOtJNT  and  AGENCY  plan  and  pocket  outfit  for  every- 
thing in  men's  money-back  guaranteed  wear,  furnishing 
goo<ls  uill  be  sent  free,  otherwise  the  charge  is  isc. 

Wearer  Agents  Make  Big  Money 

GOODELL   &  CO.,  403  DURATEX  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 

Largest  mail  order  uholnalc  iiabetUaslicry  in  iiu  world. 
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Another  Surprising  Feature 

>*-  the  Automatic  Selector  ! 


Hand,  foot  lever  or  motor  models  for  speedily  printing  {THRU 
RIBBON)  typewritten  names,  addresses,  and  other  data  on 
Changes  in  Prices       Envelopes  Shop  Orders 

Dividend  Forms  Circulars  Statements 

.Route  Sheets  Checks  Letters  to  "Fill  In" 

Pay  Forms  Record  Sheets  Inventory  Pecords 

Wrapper*  Labels  Tags,  Etc, 


OW  often  you  want  to  write  names  which 
are  filed  in  with  others!     Picking  them  out  is 

slow.     Filing  them  back,  and  mis-filing  wastes 

time.       Keeping    SEPARATE    lists    is    worse. 

Names  are  duplicated — harder  to  keep  lists 
live. 

But  with  the  Automatic  Selector  Addresso- 
graph,  one  CENTRALIZED  list  is  sufficient. 
Insert  tabs  in  any  of  the  24  positions  on  plates 
to  designate  "kinds  of  goods,"  sex,  rating,  terri- 
tory, expiration  dates,  etc. 

Set  Selector  "pin"  in  Addressograph  to  make  con- 
tact with  tabs  in  desired  position.  Run  all  plates  thru 
foot  lever  or  motor  Addressograph.  Selector  automatically 
causes  plates  to  PRINT  or  SKIP  printing  as  desired. 
Several  thousand  different  selector  classifications  possible. 
Selector  is  simple  and  positively  accurate.  Easily  adjusted 
so  EVERY  plate  ■will  print  when  desired. 

Does  Far  More  than  Address  Envelopes 

From  plates  made  by  your  clerk,  Addresso- 
graph "typew^rites"  names,  dates,  symbols,  ad- 
dresses, etc.  on  EVERY  form — see  list  below. 
It's  1 5  times  faster  than  pen  or  typewriter. 
Error-proof. 

FREETR1AL,$60  HAND  ADDRESSOGRAPH. 

Representative  will  demonstrate  it  at  your  desk,  and 
if  desired  leave  it  for  FREE  TRIAL.  No  cost  or 
obligation.     Just  mail  coupon  ! 


Chicago 


Sales  Offices  and  Service  Stations  at  these  cities — or  you 
can  make  address  plates  in  your  own  office  if  preferred: 


Albany 

Allentown 

Atlanta 

Austin 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Dayton 


Denver 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El  Paso 

Grand  Rapids 

Hartford 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Log  Angeles 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Montreal 


Newark 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Omaha 

Oklahoma  Cit 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Peoria 

Philadelphia 

Phoenix 

Pittsburgh 

Reno 

Richmond 

Sacramento 

St.  Louis 


New  York 

Mail  to  nearest  office — ot  phone  for  representative  if  list  opposite  names   your   city. 

r""""""^"""  """""  -— — — — 

■        We  use  forms  checked  below: 


IDFilling  in  Letters 
D  Record  Sheets 
IDStatements 
□Dividend  Forms 
(□Pay  Forms 
□Checks 


□Route  Sheets 
□Shop  Orders 
□Envelopes,  Circulars 
□Tags,  Labels 
□Price  Lists,  Wrappers 
□Inventory  Records 


I  DBooklets,  imprinted  with  dealers'  names 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY.  (915M1    Chicago 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  give  us: 
□Facts  about  trial  offer     □  Demonstration  in  our  office 


'We  must  all  do  our  best  to  make  the 


St.  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Antonio 
San  Francisco 
y      Seattle 

Shreveport 

Spokane 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Washington 

Wichita 

Williamsport 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

change  from  War  Work  to  Peace  Work  as  cacy  as  possible.     Cooperation  is  the  big  thing  needed  now." — U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 


Firm 

Official No.  of  names  on  list.. 


Address.. 


-^         '    '    ^ 
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Manning - 
Bowman 


Quality 


Toaakrsi 

Reversible  Style, 
$7.00  up 

Regular  Style, 
$6.25  up 


The  Electric    Toaster 
that  Turns  the  Toast 

When  one  side  of  the  bread  is  toasted 
just  right,  turn  the  knob  and  the  toast 
automatically  turns  over.  This  Reversible 
Toaster  carries  the  50-year  old  trademark 
of  the  manufacturer  who  developed  the 
percolation  principle  of  coffee  making. 


^yCeans 


ffe 


^!73est 


6  lb.  Irons,  $6.35 


Urn  Style  Percolators 
$14.75  up 


Chafirtg  Dishes, 
$16.00  up 


Pol  Percolator,  Fluted, 
No.  1 1093,  $13.00 
Other  Slyks.  $9.35  up 


BESIDES  appearing  on  household  helps  for  use  ^vith  elec- 
tricity, gas,  alcohol  or  on  an  ordinary  range,  the  name 
"Manning,  Bowman"  appears  also  as  a  guarantee  on  a 
complete  line  of  temperature -retaining  vessels,  known 
everywhere  by  the  trade-mark  HOTAKOLD.  Some  of 
these  are  illustrated.  They  keep  cold  drinks  cold  for  72 
hours  and  hot  drinks  hot  for  24  to  36  hours,  and  are  finished 
in  nickel,  silver,  and  colored  enamels.  For  summer 
they  are  indispensable. 

See  Manning-Bowman   goods    and   Hotakold    Vessels    at    electric 
shops,  department  and  hardware  stores,  jewelers  and  novelty  shops. 

Manning,  Bowman  &  Co. 

eriden. 

Makers  of  Household  and  Table  Appointments 
in   Nickel  Plate,  Copper  and   Aluminum 


Tilling  Carafes, 
$10.75  up 


Lunch  Sets 
$3.25  to  $4.50 


SCIEXCE  AND  INVENTION 


Continued 


ov(i\vheliiu-(l."  Tliat  tide  has  not  yet 
ivac'lied  its  full  height,  but  it  is  near  the 
flood  and  the  day  is  near  when  all  of  those 
who  defy  it  will  liave  been  swept  away." 


STEALING   ELECTRICITY 


PLECTIUC  furrent  valued  at  SlO.OOll 
-*— '  is  stolen  aiiaually  at  one  large  central 
slation  in  iJi-  United  States.  Undeteet*>d 
thefts  woidd,  of  course,  add  to  this  figiu-e, 
and  the  total  loss  throiighou<t  the  country 
must  be  in  the  millions.  According  to 
Thomas  Robson  Hay,  of  the  Duquesua 
Light  Comjjanyr  Pittsburg,  who  writes  on 
"Detection  and  Remedy  of  Current  Theft  ' 
in  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York"), 
the  full  extent  of  the  loss  will  i)robably 
ne\'er  be  accurateh'  known.  Inability 
to  (•oml)at  successfully  the  current-thief 
lias  forced  many  central  stations,  esp«-- 
cially  the  larger  ones,  to  ignore  it,  aJtho 
fully  realizing  its  immensity.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  described  by  Mr.  Hay 
ai)pro])riation  of  the  ciuTent  was  unin- 
tentional, and  in  all  probability-  its  dis- 
co^•e7•y  and  coirection  were  as  satisfactory 
to  the  consumer  as  to  the  comj)an\-.  In 
these  cases,  "theft"  is  too  harsh  a  word  to 
use.  In  others  there  is  actual  dishonesty. 
Writes  ]Mr.  Hay: 

"  Theft  of  current  .  .  .  may  be  by  those 
A\ho  wouhl  resent  any  accusation  of 
common  thievery,  or  it  may  be  perpetrated 
by  those  "without  .scruples  and  who  are 
noted  for  sliarp  and  shady  d«'aliugs.  In 
most  cases  theft  of  current  is  ])ractised  b.\- 
small  shopkeepers,  many  of  whom  do  busi- 
ness on  a  'shoe-string,'  or  by  resi<lential 
cusloincrs  who  think  they  are  keen 
enough  to  beat  the  company  and  get  away 
w  ith  it  without  being  detected. 

"Perhaps  the  fundamental  reason  for 
such  ])ractise  is  p.sychologic,  and  its  under- 
lying cause  is  the  generally  i)opular  coit- 
c<i)tion  that  it  is  j)erfectly  legitimate  and 
l)roper  to  'beat'  a  corporation  when  the 
occasion  and  oi)i)ort  unity  for  so  doing  are 
j)resent.  ]Most  small  users  conc(>ive  of  a 
cor]/oration  as  an  inanimate  thing  with 
l)lenty  of  money  and  ])erfectly  able  to 
donate  small  amounts  of  current.  The 
individual  amounts  are.  of  course,  small, 
but  in  the  aggregate  they  Avill  usually 
amount  to  an  appreciable  item. 

"The  usual  oft\*nder  considers  himself  as 
ui)riglit  as  any  out*.  It  is  the  op|)ortunity 
tliat  makes  tht*  thief.  The  old-fashioned 
cash-drawer  open  and  the  un|)rotected 
meter  are  too  much  for  some  i)eoi)le.  The 
man  who  g(>ts  liis  current,  or  i)art  of  his 
current,  for  nothing  b(>lieves  him.self  no 
more  guilty  than  wlu>n  overlooked  l)y  the 
stre;'t-car  conductor.'  Any  on(>  with  a 
slight  knowledge  of  electrical  practise  is 
ol'leii  tem])ted  to  try  his  hand.  He  just 
wants  to  s(te  if  he  can  beat  the  game. 

"The  detection  of  the  current-thief  is 
made  possible  in  a  number  of  wa.vs.  The 
sjx'cial  meter-tester,  the  periodic  meter- 
tester,  and  indicator-tester  discover  the 
greatest  numb(>r  of  ca.ses  at  the  time  they 
are  making  l(^sts  and  inspections  on  th»' 
customer's  ])remi.ses  by  inspecting  all 
wiring  and  connections  about  the  meter. 
The  meter-niau  and  complaint-man  maj' 
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also  <liscover  irropularitios  whiU^  cliauKiivg 

meters 

"  Wheiv  an  iiiUmtioual  Uiefl  is  discovorod 
the  tester  leaves  the  eonueetioii  as  found, 
in  ord(n-  not  to  arouse  any  suspicion  that 
the  irretjuiarity  has  been  detected.  A 
detailed  report  is  made  by  the  meter 
division,  or  is  discovered  by  the  meter- 
installer  or  con\i)laiiit-man,  a  report  is  made 
out  by  the  district  superintendent,  and  is 
forwarded  to  th«i  contractinj>-  dei)artment. 
The  contrac^tins  dopartmcnl  will  immedi- 
ately issue  an  order  to  the  distri(^t  super- 
intendfmt  to  place  a  chec^k-meter  in  a 
dummy  transformer  case  on  a  near-by  poh*, 
and  connected  in  series  with  the  meter  of 
the  suspected  (uistomer.  In  this  way,  it  is 
possible  to  find  out  what  the  actual  correct 
consumption  is,  and  a  direct  basis  for 
dct<>rmin"n5i-  the  amount  of  loss,  and  col- 
lecting the  portion  not  registered  by  the 
regular  meter,  is  afforded.  The  readings 
of  the  customer's  meter  and  the  check- 
meter  are  compared  for  a  few  months,  and 
A\iien  it  is  discovered  that  a  large  dis- 
crepam^v  exists,  an  investigation  is  made 
at  an  unusual  hour  by  two  company  em- 
ployees, in  order  to  collect  all  the  evidence 
possible.  There  are  other  methods  used,  but 
the  one  mentioned  is  the  most  common." 

The  methods  employed  by  ciu'rent- 
thieves  are  somewhat  rashh^  described  by 
the  writer  in  detail.  We  forbear  to  repro- 
<luce  them  here,  as  we  have  no  desire  to 
turn  The  Digest  into  a  "Current  Thieves' 
Complete  Guide."  Omitting  these  direc- 
tions, we  read: 

"The  following  is  a  record  for  one  large 
central  station  of  the  actual  cases  in- 
vestigated and  from  which  judgments  were 
secured : 

31  cases  of  intentional  theft,  for  which 
there  was  collected  in  a  period  of 
nine  months $4,316.04 

69  cases  of  unintentional  tlieft,  forwliich 
there  was  collected  in  a  period  of 
nhie  months 2,538.31 

Total .$6,854.35 

"Settlements  for  theft  of  current  now 
average  $761.60  per  month,  or  approxi- 
mately $10,000  per  year 

"To  detect  such  thefts,  by  means  of  the 
necessary  evidence,  and  then  to  secure 
l>ayments  for  the  amount  stolen,  require 
tactful  and  careful  handling  on  the  part 
of  the  central  station.  The  culprit  must 
he  made  to  realize  the  real  measure  of  his 
offense  and  payment  must  be  secured, 
where  possible,  without  court  proceedings. 
Otherwise  the  cost  of  collection  may  more 
than  offset  the  amount  collected.  In 
carrying  on  the  negotiations  looking  to  the 
collection  for  amounts  claimed  as  being 
due  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  contend  that 
every  kilowatt-hour  of  current  stolen 
becomes  a  public  nuisance  and  a  handicap 
to  the  rendering  of  more  satisfactory 
service,  for  the  reason  that  collections 
from  the  given  district  are  reduced  by  the 
value  of  the  amount  of  current  stolen. 
This  amount  when  capitalized  to  improve- 
ments may  make  possible  material  better- 
ments of  service. 

"In  the  last  analysis  it  is  not  only  the 
loss  of  revenue,  but  also  its  effect  on  the 
total  amounts  collected  and  its  relative 
injustice  to  honest  users  that  should 
recommend  to  all  central-station  plants 
an  earnest  and  continued  effort  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  practise." 


J 
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THIS  is  a  photograph  of 
24,000  cards  Each  oF 
these  cards  represents  a  city, 
town  or  hamlet  in  whicli 
Cosmopolitan  has  readers. 
Some  of  the  cards  show  that 
onlv  a  single  member  of  the 
community  is  reading  Cos- 
mopolitan; other  cards  show 
thousands — tens  of  thousands 
— and  the  New  York  City  card 
indicates  nearly  100,000. 


The  World's  Greatest  Million 


/'rS  a  million  people!  Eighty-nine  thousand 
in  New  York  City— twenty  thousand  in 
3oston — twenty  thousand  in  San  Fran- 
cisco—  twelve  hundred  in  Peoria — fifteen 
hundred  in  Trenton  —  twenty-six  in  Hawlev' 
— and  so  on  in  more  than  twenty-four  thou- 
sand great  cities,  towns  and  hamlets  all  over 
the  United  States — a  million  people! 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  million, 
each  month,  performs  the  same  identical  act, 
is  moved  by  the  same  impulse,  actuated  by 
the  same  motive. 

They  walk  up  to  the  thousands  of  news- 
stands of  America,  and  they  say  "I  want  a 
copy  of  Cosmopolitan."  They  lay  down  a 
quarter  and,  if  the  dealer  isn't  sold  out  of 
Cosmopolitans,  they  walk  awav  with  the  best- 
magazine  that  it  is  possible  for  the  greatest 
publishing  organization  in  the  world  to 
produce. 

To  publish  in  Cosmopolitan,  month  after 
month,  the  best  work  of  the  greatest  writers 


in  the  world  —  such  writers  as  John  Gals- 
worthy, James  Oliver  Curwood,  Peter  B, 
Kyne,  Fannie  Hurst,  Arthur  Somers  Roche, 
Rupert  Hughes,  Robert  W.  Chambers — is  a 
remarkable  achfevement. 

But  here  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  all 
— unparalleled  in  the  history  of  magazine 
publishing — the  achievement  that  firmly  es- 
tablishes Cosmopolitan's  supremacy-  - 

It  takes  from  their  desks,  from  their  plows, 
from  their  homes,  from  wherever  they  may 
be,  at  work  or  at  play,  a  million'Americans — 

It  influences  them  to  engage  themselves  in 
a  considerable  amount  of  physical  exertion 
every  thirty  days  in  order  to  get  a  copy  of  a 
magazine. 

'riiat  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  all! 

It  makes  Cosnvopolitan's  million  the  world's 
greatest  million  because  it  is  a  million  that 
knows  the  best  —  wants  it  —  and   is  willing  to 

go  out  of  its  way  to  get  it. 


Cosmopolitan's  own  supremacy  insures  supremacy  for  its  advertisers. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  IJFE 


Something  to  Keep.  -Kiu'p  your  Icmpci-. 
Noi)o(ly  else  wants  it. — Dcurtiom  I  n- 
(Ir  piiidrnt. 


So  It  Goes.  -  The  Lowry  City  //■«/<  p,  i,,l:  nl 
has  ail  idea  thai  \\\o  oljil  Icllow  who  hecamn 
rich  by  burning;  the  inidiiitilit  oil  (h)ul>tl('ss 
now  has  a  son  wlio  is  proditjal  wilii  tlie 
midnight  gas. — A'rt/(.w.s  ('////  Tiniis. 


The  Kind  That  Sticks.—"  You  (h)n't, 
lieiir  any  talk  ii()\va(hi\s  al)oul  -a.  \novo 
ehvstie  eurrency." 

'■  No;  wiiat  w(>  want  to-day  is  a  nio'c 
adhesive  currency." — Boston   'J' ran  sen'  pi. 


Why?— Onk— "  Yes.  in  a  l>atth'  of 
toufjues  a  woman  can  al\va\s  liold  lier 
own."* 

The  Othek — "  Perhaps  she  can.  But 
why  doesn't  slie?" — The  Si/ilnei/  UulUlin. 

His  Prototype.—-'  All  1  did,"  said  the 
profiteer.  "  was  to  take  a(l\aiila<i(>  of  an 
opportunity." 

"Well,"  answered  the  patriot,  "that's 
all  Captain  Kidd  uscmI  to  do." — Bosion 
Transcri  pt. 


Case  for  the  S.  P.  C.  C.—"  Every  now 
and  then  someljody  tries  to  send  a  baby 
through  the  post-offic(>,"  laughed  the 
clerk. 

"  Heartless  parents  !  Don't  tlie\'  care 
whether  their  children  are  lost  or  not?" 
— W<t>ihiii(/ton  Star. 


He  Knew. — Teacher — "  Don't  you 
know  that  punctuation  means  that  you 
must  ])ause?" 

WiLME — "  Course  I  do.  An  auto  driver* 
pnnctiuited  his  tire  in  front  of  our  house 
Sunday  and  he  paused  for  half  an  hom\" 
— Boston  Tvanscrlpl. 


Taking  Stock  in  Him. — The  Suitor — 
"  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  consider  me  in 
the  nature  of  an  investment,  eA  en  if  I 
may  not  pay  regular  dividends." 

The  Girl's  Father — "  My  dear  boy, 
don't  talk  of  dividends.  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  dou't  levy  regular  assessments  on 
me." — Life. 


They  Couldn't  Help  It.— Two  friends 
met  in  the  Strand  the  morning  after  an 
airplane  raid. 

"  Any  damage  done  your  Avay?  "  the 
first  asked. 

"  Damage  !  Rather  !  "  answered  the 
other.  "  Father  and  mother  were  blown 
clean  out  of  the  window.  The  neighbors 
say  it's  the  first  time  they've  been  seen  to 
leave  the  house  together  in  seventeen 
vears." — New  York  Globe. 


The  Sign  Language. — Ephum  Johnson 
Avas  up  before  .Judge  Shimmeri^late  on  a 
cruelty  to  animals  charge. 

"  Deed  Ah  wasn't  abusing  dat  mule, 
judge,"  the  old  man  demurred. 

"  Did  vou  not  strike  it  repeatedly  Avith 
a  club?"  ■ 

"  Yassah." 

"  And  do  you  not  know  that  you  can 
accomplish  more  with  animals  by  speaking 
to  them?" 

"  Yassah;  but  this  critter  am  different. 
He  am  so  deef  he  can't  hear  me  when  Ah 
speaks  to  him  in  de  usual  way.  so  Ah  has 
to  communicate  wid  him  in  de  sign  la  - 
guage." — Charleston  Mail. 


The  Easy  Life. — "  You  college  men 
s(>(-rn  to  take  lif«'  i)i"et1\'  easy." 

"  N'i^s;  e\tMi  when  we  gra<lual('  we  do  it 
by  degrees."    -Bonlon  Transeri pi. 


,\n()(her      Silver     Hen^sy. — Too      numy 

men  seem  to  think  that  oi)t4mism  con- 
sists onl>-  of  seeing  the  sihcr  lining  lo  the 
oilier  man's  cloud. — Dearborn  ]  mlt  piiidt  nl . 


.\  Correction. — "  Was  Rome  founded  b\- 
Hoineo?  "  iniiuired  a  pui)il  of  tJie  teacher. 

"  No.  my  boy,"  replied  the  wise  nnin; 
"  it  was  .Juliet  who  was  found  dead  l)\' 
Komeo."  -  -'rU-liils. 


Footing  It. —  Redo — "  The  doctor  said 
lir'd  have  me  on  my  feet  in  a  fortnight." 

C.REE.N'E— "  And"did  he?  " 

"  Sure.  T\'e  ha<l  to  s(^ll  my  autonjo- 
bilc."  —)'onL-rrs  Slatesiiian. 


Saving  the  Hens  Trouble. — "  Here, 
BiiUvS,  1  wish  you'd  take  my  garden  seeds 
and  give  them  to  your  hens  with  my  com- 
plim(>nts.  It  will  save  them  the  trc)ul)le 
of  coming  over  after  them." — Life. 


Strong  Family  Resemblance. — "  Con- 
tentment," remarked  Shinbone,  "  am  a 
mighty  fine  thing;  de  only  trouble  'bout  it 
is  it's  kin'  'o  hahd  to  'stinguish  from  jes' 
])lain  la/.iness." — Boston  Tra)iserij)l. 


Jugs,  Not  Jags. — "  Pack  my  bo.x  with 
fi\e  doz(!ii  liquor-jugs  "  is  the  shortest 
sentence  containing  all  the  letters  of  the 
English  alphabet,  and  there  is  no  laAV  against 
lifiuor-jugs  so  long  as  there  is  no  liquor  in 
them. —  Coneord  Monitor. 


Pity  the  Poor  Kings. — The  desperate 
straits  of  ex-roj'alty  in  Europe  are  in- 
stanced in  the  case  of  former  Emperor 
Charles,  Avho  has  taken  refuge  in  a  Swiss 
castle  that  is  occupied  by  his  mother-in- 
law. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Taking  It  Easy.—"  Do  you  find  that 
prohibition  has  deprest  Crimson  (lulch?" 

"  No,"  answered  Cactus  .Joe.  "  We're 
more  cheerful  than  usual.  Everybody 
seems  to  think  it's  a  great  joke  on  all 
the  rest  of  the  boys."^ — Washington  Star. 


They  Played  Hard.—"  Mother,  I'm  so 
lonesome.  I've  no  one  to  play  with," 
complained  Albert. 

"  Well,  go  and  play  with  Dickey." 
"  Oh,  I  played  with  him   this   morning 
an'    I    don't   b'lieve   he's   Avell   enough   to 
come  out  yet." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Her  Attitude. — He — "  If  I  was  rich, 
darling,  would  you  love  me  more  than  you 
do?" 

She — "  W^ell,  I  might  not  love  you  anj^ 
more,  but  I  should  look  forward  to  our 
A\'edding-day  mth  a  great  deal  more  im- 
patience than  I  do  at  present."— Boston 
Transcript. 


Cumulative. — A  story  is  told  about  a 
citizen  Avhose  daughter  is  about  to  be 
married,  and  who  has  been  trying  to  get 
a  line  on  what  the  expense  of  the  rather 
elaborate  ceremony  will  be.  He  approached 
a  friend  of  his,  seeking  information. 

"  Morris,"  he  said,  "  your  oldest  daugh- 
ter was  married  about  fi\'e  years  ago, 
wasn't  she?  W^ould  you  mind  telling  me 
about  hoAV  much  the  Avedding  cost  you?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  Sam."  Avas  the  answer. 
"  Altogether,  about  fiAe  thousand  dollars 
a  A'ear." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


FREEtoYOU 

FOR  LIMITED 
TIME    ONLY 

Here  Is  Our 

Great  Offer 

We    will    deliver 
right    into    your 

hands     your    choice 
of  ;iny  one  of  the 

ELECTRIC 
GLEANERS 

listed    below    and    let 

you    try    the   cleaner 

ihorf)UKhly    in    aoiu' 

ow  n  iionic  before  you 

pay  a  cenl. 

We  Pay  Express 
Charges  Anywhere 

Liberty 

Little  Ben 

Ohio-4 

Regina 

Royal 

Sweeper-Vac 

Thor 

Torrington 

Victor 

Western  Electric 

Only  $3.50  Down 

If  yon  dccitle  to  try  after  tlie  trial  you  can 
pay  down  as  your  first  payment  only  $;i.50 
and  the  balance  in  very  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments. Our  liberal  easy  jiaynient  plan  gives 
><)U  the  privilege  of  o\\^lin^;  and  usinc  and 
pay  inn  for  it  at  your  convenience — and  no 
extra  charge  for  easy  payments. 


Apex 

Big  Ben 

Cadillac 

Duntley,  S- 

Eclipse 

Eureka 

Fran  tz-Premier 

Hoover 

Hot  Point 

Imperial 


Buying  from  us  insures  you  a  brand 
new,  spick  and  span,  latest  Vacuum 
Cleaner  from  World's  Largest  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Dealers.  We  are  special 
agents  for  Western  Electric  and  Im- 
perial Electric  Cleaners. 


This  great  offer  good  for 
LIMITED    TIME    ONLY 

so  send  coupon  at  once  for  complete  prie;  list 
and  terms. 


^ 


M 


VACirUM  CLEANER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

131  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  Dept.  32  A. 
Send  me  complete  price  list  and  information  on 
•your  tree  trial  easy  payment  plan. 

Name 


B 


HOME  STUDY 

USINESS  COURSES 

Over  20,000  men  and  women  annually  prepare  for 
higher  positions  thru  LaSalle  training:.     We  offer 
lecialized  courses  in  Business  Adminietration; 
ligher  Accountancy;  Cost  Accounting;  Audit- 
ing; Interstate  Commerce  and   Railway  Traf- 
\fic;  Commercial  Law;  Business  Letter  Writ- 
ing-; Law  (preparing-  for  bar  examination  in 
ftny  state);  Banking;   Commercial   Spanish: 
Bookkeeping  and  Elementary  Accounting; 
Public  Speaking;  Business  English.    Train 
by  mail  in  your  spare  time.     Let  our  corps 
of  350  business  and  educational  experts  help 
you.    Valuable  consulting  privileges  free  to 
members.  Lowcoat;easy  monthly  payments- 
Write  now,  stating  _  je  course  in  which  inter* 
ested  and  we  will  send  free  catalog  tellini? 
how  you  can  quickly  qualify  for  an  important, 
high-salaried  position  in  your  chosen  field, 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

•  World's  Greatest  Extension  University'* 

Dept.  S52-RC  Chicago,  la 


KOR-KER 

PRESERVES  TIRES 


v^ 


Gives  50%  more  mileag;e. 
Seals  punctures  instantly. 
Stops  slow  leaks. 
Keeps  tires  fully  inflated. 

Thousands  of  users  in 
40  countries  for  7  years. 

Send  for  Literature 

ALCEMO  MFG.  CO. 

21  Bridge  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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Let  Us  All  Quit 

Those  Unlawful  and  Unkindly  Glare-Lights 


More  than  a  million  motorists 
now  greet  others  with  a  lawful 
glareless  flood-light,  due  to 
Warner-Lenz. 

A  long  list  of  great  makers 
now  light  their  every  car  in  this 
kindly,  legal  way. 

Old-type  lightsareso  offensive 
that  a  thousand  laws  forbid 
them.  And  every  instinct  tells 
us  they  must  go. 

It  is  time  for  all  to  quit  them. 
Let  us  all  adopt  a  courteous, 
law-obeying  light. 

Vastly  Better  Light 

Even  selfishness  demands 
this.  The  Warner-Lenz  means 
vastly  better  light. 

It  means  diffused  light,  such  as 
daylight  is.  It  means  a  flood- 
light, sweeping  your  whole  field 
of  vision. 

It  means  lighted  roadsides, 
ditches,  curves  and  turns  which 
shaft-lights   cannot   reach.      It 


meansfar-reaching,  widespread, 
all-revealing  light. 

The  Warner-Lenz  makes 
your  full  light  legal  everywhere. 
There  are  no  direct  beams,  no 
glare  rays,  so  the  light  is  not 
held  down.  Rise  and  fall  of  the 
car  does  not  affect  it,  nor  does 
turning  of  the  lens  in  the  lamp- 
rim. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why 
Warner-Lenz  holds  thepinnacle 
place  in  this  field. 

Change  your  lenses  to  the 
Warner,  Then  you  will  have 
lawful  light.  You  will  have 
glareless  light.  Dimmers  will 
never  be  necessary.  Far  and 
wide  your  whole  scene  will  be 
lighted.  Night  driving  will  lose 
its  tenseness. 

Glareless  light  need  not  mean 
quelled  light,  or  restricted,  or 
held  down.  With  Warner-Lenz 
it  means  the  best  light  any  car 
can  have.  Let  your  dealer  insert 
them  and  see. 


Standard  Equipment  on 

Packard 

White 

Stutz 

Westcott 

Peerless 

Case 

Moon 

Davis 

Murray 

McFarlan 

Crawford 

Daniels  8 

Fiat 

Cunningham 

Ohio  Electric 

Anderson 

Marmon 

Standard 

Lenox 

Nash 

Dorris 

Doble  Steam 

Roch 

Falls 

Motor 

Trucks 

Lombard  Tractor             Vim      1 

This  is  A.    P.    Warner  of  the    Warner  Auto-Meter   Fame   and 
Inventor  of  the  Magnetic  Speedometer 

$3.50  to  $5.00  Per  Set,  According  to  Size 


West  of  Rockies,  25c  Per   Pair  Extra 


Canadian   Prices,  $4.50  to  $6. SO 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


WARNER-PATTERSON   CO.,   900  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


■AS, 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

May  7. — The  Allied  and  Associated  Pow  ers 
and  thetierinan  plenipot;^ntiaries  meet 
at  Versailles. 

The  Peace  Treaty  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  sum  by  Germany,  re- 
stores Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  and 
further  provides  for  cession  by  Ger- 
many of  several  thousand  square  miles 
of  territory  to  other  Powers.  It  also 
reduces  the  German  Army  to  a  huntired 
thousand  men  and  the  Xavy  to  si.x 
cruisers,  the  personnel  not  to  exceed 
15,000. 

The  Council  of  Three  has  agi'eed  that 
New  Zealand  will  act  as  mandatary  for 
Samoa;  Australia  for  the  other  German 
possessions  south  of  the*  equator;  and 
Japan  for  the  islands  north  of  the 
equator,  reports  Paris. 

The  Chinese  Cabinet  decides  to  instruct 
the  Chinese  delegates  in  Paris  not  to 
sign  a  peace  treaty  giving  the  German 
rigTits  to  Shantung  to  the  .Japanese,  ac- 
cording to  a  Peking  report. 

Premier  Orlando  favors  a  i)roposal  that 
Italy  administer  Fium«*  as  a  man- 
datary until  1923,  after  which  the  city 
will  revert  to  Italian  sovereignty,  ac- 
cording to  Paris  advices. 

President  WiLson  and  Pi-emier  Lloyd 
George  agree  to  ask  a  pledge  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  aid 
France  if  she  is  attacked  by  Germany, 
according  to  advices  from  Paris. 

May  8. — The  Council  of  Four  begins 
work  on  peace  terms  to  be  presented  to 
the  Austrian,  Hungarian,  and  Bul- 
garian delegates,  says  Paris.  An  in- 
demnity of  one  billion  dollars  will  be 
demanded  of  Austria. 

INIay  9. — The  terms  of  the  treaty  to  be 
presented  to  Austria  provide  that  the 
Austrian  Navy  is  to  be  abolished,  all 
ships  of  tliat  navy  to  be  surrendered, 
according  to  a  Paris  report. 

Germany  decrees  a  ■  week  of  mom-uing 
over  the  treaty,  urging  all  states  to 
place  a  ban  on  public  aniust^ment  diu*- 
ing  that  period,  says  a  report  from 
Berlin. 

May  10. — Tn  response  to  a  note  from 
Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  head 
of  the  German  peace  delegation,  sug- 
gesting modifications  in  the  treaty, 
the  Allies  responded  that  they  can 
admit  of  no  discussion  of  their  right  to 
insist  ujwn  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  substantially  as  drafted,  ac- 
cording to  a  dispatch  from  Paris. 

]\Iay  11. — Six  members  of  the  German 
Peace  Alission  leave  for  Berlin,  where 
they  will  discuss  the  peace  situation 
with  the  German  Go^■ernment,  saj'S  a 
dispatch  from  Versailles. 

JNIay  12. — In  the  event  that  Germany  does 
not  sign  the  Peace  Treaty  all  military 
arrangements  are  said  to  liaAt*  been 
made  for  the  Allied  armies  to  advance 
on  Germany,  according  to  a  London 
dispatch.    It  is  announced  that  Alar.shal 


Foch    has 
frontier. 


left    Paris    for    the    Rhine 


May  1.3. — An  invitation  has  been  ex- 
tended Tiy  the  Peace  Conf(*rence  to  the 
Soriii  Hungarian  Go\ernment  to  name 
d(4egates  for  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  ac(;ording  to  Paris.  The  in- 
\  itation  has  not  as  yet  been  accepted. 

Philipp  Sch(Mdemann.  German  Chancellor, 
in  a  speech  before  the  National  As- 
sembly in  Berlin,  urges  the  Germans  to 
reject  the  Peace  Treaty,  according  to 
ad\  ices  from  that  city. 

The   Germans   offer   a   new    plan   for   a 


I 


The  Lilrmry  IH^rsI  for  May  21.    I'H')        \i: 


LeaKUo  of  Nations  at  llu!  ]\wo  ("on- 
iBreucc,  says  I'aris.  Ainoiit;  ollifi- 
tliiiiKs  tli('  (ioriiKui  plan  prosidos  for 
(lisarinanumt  and  i\w  creation  of  :iu 
Int(trnational    Parlianiont. 

AFFAIUS    IN     RUSSIA 

May  7.— Tho  Bolshcviiv  army  lias  1)(«tiiin 
ivn  attack  on  Viliia,  tiic  capital  of 
Lithuania,  says  London. 

JNIay  9. — The.  Omsk  GovtM-iuncnl  issues  a 
statetiunit  indicatinfi'  that  all  tlui  d(  tails 
of  itscstahlishnicnl  ha\  cl»(i('n('oin])k»t('d, 
says  a  Washington  report.  The'  move- 
ment for  the  recofiiiition  of  the  Omsk 
(lovi-rnmcnt  hy  tin*  Allies  and  the 
United  Stales  is  sui)ported  }i(\nerally 
in  I'aris,  and  it  is  announced  that  sm-h 
action  in  the  near  future  is  looked  foi'. 

INIay  n. — Allied  forces  are  ])r(fparint;'  for 
military  ojx'rations  against  I'etrograd 
with  Ilelsinii'fors  as  a  base,  says  a 
Stockholm  report.  Fifty  thousand 
troops  are  expiH'ted  to  take  i)art-  in  the 
operation. 

The  Murmansk  force,  operating  Avest  of 
the  railroad,  r(>po.rts  substantial  ad- 
vance.'^.  being  now  only  fifteen  miles 
from  tlui  head  wallers  of  Lakf^  Onega, 
says  an  Archangel  report.  It  is  further 
reported  that  discontent  in  the  Bol- 
shevik forces  is  increasing. 

IMa.v  12. — Tentative  arrangements  are  be- 
ing made  to  begin  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  North  Russia 
early  in  Jnne,  sa.\s  a  r(>port  from 
Archangel. 

The  United  States  and  Allied  go\ern- 
ments  have  decided  to  lend  the  Intcr- 
AUied  Commission  administering  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  .f20,0(J0,()()() 
for  operating  the  line,  according  to 
advices  from  Washington. 

May  13. — A  new  communistic  party  is 
said  to  be  forming  in  Russia,  wlii<-h 
is  drawing  supporters  from  all  classes 
and  from  many  communities,  sa.As  a 
dispatch  from  Washington. 

FOREIGN 

JSIay  8. — Disturbances  take  place  in  China, 
national  sentiment  being  aroused  over 
the  Peace  Conference  decision  regard- 
ing Shantung,  says  a  report  from 
Peking.  American  Minister  Reinsch 
reports  the  cutting  of  all  wires  leading 
to  Peking. 

The  Hungarian  Comniunist  Go\ernment 
refuses  the  armistice  terms  offered  b\- 
Roumania  and  decides  to  fight  to  the 
utmost,  says  Copenhagen. 

May  10. — Revolutionists  who  invade<l 
Venezuela  from  Colombia  in  April  ha^e 
been  completely  defeated  and  ha\e 
retired  into  Colombia,  according  to  ad- 
vices from  Caracas. 

May  12. — An  agreement  is  reached  l)y 
which  the  chief  Allied  Powers  will  joint- 
ly support  loans  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment for  financial,  administrative,  and 
industrial  development  of  that  country, 
according  to  Paris. 

ISIay  13.— The  first  Minister  of  Finland 
to  the  United  States,  Armas  Saas- 
tamoinen,  arrives  in  New  York. 

DOMESTIC 

May  7. — President  Wilson  issues  a  call  l\v 
\eable  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
to    convene    Ma.v    19,     according    to 
Washington  dispatches. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Paris  treaty  for 
the  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ai-my  of  Occupation  from  Ger- 
many, according  to  ad\ices  from  Paris 
to  Washington. 

A  long  petition  is  cabled   to  President 
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Porous,  Elastic-Knit  Cotton 

for  Comfort 


For  this  summer  insure 

cool   comfort   by  wearing 

,     Stephenson    form  fitting, 

'     elastic'knit  Cotton  Union 

Suits    or   TwO'Piece 

Underwear. 

Made  on  Double 
Spring  Needle  ma" 
chine^j  this  thin,  light 
fabric  permits  easy 
body  movement  with' 
out  binding;  absorbs 
perspiration  without 
getting  sticky. 

And  it  is  cleaner  to 
wear;  your  body  is  fully 
protected  against  dust 
w/ithout  discom' 
fort  to  you. 


^"^        ^\  .^«^m^^iW!™i^      Fabric  knitted 

on  Double    Spring 

Needle    machines    is 

porous.     I!  allows  the  body 

to    breathe    freely    through   the 

pores.       Body    moisture    is    rapidly 

evaporated    and   you  do  not    have   the 

feeling  of  "hot  weather  fatigue"  that  comes 

from  a  less  porous  fabric. 

Stephenson  Cotton  Union  Suits  are  made  in  full  length 
sleeve   and    leg;    quarter  length   sleeve    and   three  quarter 
length  leg  and  also  in  Athletic  Style. 

For  men  accustomed  to  the  athletic 
type  of  Underwear,  Stephenson 
Double  Spring  Needle  Cotton  Ath^ 
letics  afford  a  new  idea  in  under^ 
vv'ear  comfort. 

All  styles  of  Stephenson  Underwear 
made  inSpecial  Stouts  for  Heavy  Set-men. 


Overshirts  for  Sports  or  Work 

Wool  overshirts  for  Sports,  Fishing, 
Tramping  or  \A/ork  are  the 
choice  of  men  who  know. 

Stephenson     Wool     Overshirts, 
made  in   all   sizes,  cost  half  as  much 
as  flannel    and  v/ear  twice  as   long. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Stephenson 
Wool    Overshirts. 

STEPHENSON 
UNDERWEAR  MILLS 


South  Bend,   Indiana 
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The  oldest  and  largest  manufac- 
turers of  wrouglit  steel  hardware 
in  the  world. 


< 


B 


ALL  bearings  in  a  tutt  re- 
duce wear  to  a  niinimum. 
They  allow  your  doors  to  swing 
smoothly  and  noiselessly. 

SOCIO  pa  ins  of  Stanley 
hall  Bearing  Butts 
are  in  con- 
stant use 
in  the  new 
HoielPenn- 
sylvania. 
Aeio  York 
City. 


Stanley  Ball 
Bearing  Butt 
Wrought  Steel 
NO.BB239— 4X4 


The  first  cost  of 
a  Ball  Bearing 
Butt  is  its  last. 


Ball  Bearing  Butts  do  their  work 
quietly  day  after  day — though 
seldom  noticed,  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  often  used  item  of  hardware 
in  a  building. 

Ask  your  architect. 

THE   STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

NewYork  100  Lafayette  St     Chicago.73  East  Lake  St, 

"Use  Ball  Bearing  Butts  for  Permanence." 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    iipertcrt    in    cvc.v 
Anicriran  iiMtnc  wliorc  fdiicatiiiii  and  I'lilture  are  ti  iilv  pstpeuied. 


■  SBr»«*«,«t* 


HighSchool 
Course  in 
Two  Years, 


Lacfe  of  Hieh  School  traimnir  bars  yoa  from  a 
Bucccssful   busincBS  career.     This  simplified  and 
complete  High  School  Course— specially  prepared 
for  home  study  by  leading  professors— meeW  all 
requirements  for  entrance  to  college  ana  the  Jeaa- 

0^  ing  professions: 

^\*l.  _^^     No  matter  what  Sour  business 
^^lUd,   inclinations  may  be,  you  can't, 
hope  to  eucceed   without  epe- 
Maa*^M<2      cialized  training.    Let  us  give 
fM*^^^Sti9      you  the  practical  training  you 
nfcd.    Satisfaction   guaranteed.    Check 
and  mail  Coupon  for  Free  Bulletio 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
of  CorresDondence 

Depl.  H240SD.  Chicago 


THAININC   THE  KEY  TO    SUCCESS 


PI 


^  enee  send  me  booklet  and  tell  mo  how 
I  cao  flt  myscM  tot  the  poeiUoo  marked  X 


A5C 


..High  School  Course 
..Klectrical  Kngineer 
..Telephone  Engineer 
..Architect 
..Draftsman 
..Building  Contractor 
..Structural  Engineer 
..Mechanical  Engineer 
..Civil  Engineer 
..Steam  Engineer 


,.Shop  Ruperintcndeut 

..Lawyer 

..Business  Manager 

..Auditor 

..Certified  Public  Ac<.''ji 

..Stenographer 

..Bookkeeper 

..Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 

..Sanitary  Engineer 

,  Automobile  Engineer 


Mame  . 


Address.. 


Wilson  by  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealers' 
Association,  representing  85.000  saloon- 
keepers, asking  for  the  recall  of  the  war- 
]3roliibition  order  of  .July  1,  according 
to  a  dispatch  from  Atlantic  City,  where 
the  liquor  -  dealers  are  holding  their 
annual  convention. 

May  8. — Three  naval  seaplanes  start  from 
New  York  to  Halifax  on  the  first 
leg  of  their  flight  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

A  forecast  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  the  1919  wheat 
crop  at  approximately  900,000,000 
bushels,  according  to  a  Washington  re- 
port. The  condition  of  the  wheat  crop 
is  said  to  be  the  highest  on  record  for 
May  1. 

IMay  9. — Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Italy,  announces 
his  intention  to  resign  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  sajs  Paris. 

Commanders  of  American  camps  are  in- 
structed that  the  War  Department 
desires  to  have  discharged  by  June  1.5 
all  men  drafted  or  enlisted  for  the 
emergency'  who  are  eligible  for  dis- 
charge, according  to  a  Washington 
report. 

May  10.— The  fifth  Liberty  Loan  was 
greatly  oversubscribed,  according  to 
semiofficial  announcements.  Ten  mil- 
lion peoijle  are  said  to  ha^e  taken  bonds. 

Two  American  naval  seaplanes  reach 
Trepassey,  Newfoundland,  from  Halifax, 
the  second  leg  of  their  transatlantic 
flight,  according  to  advices  from  Tre- 
passey. 

May  11. — President  Wilson  in  a  proc- 
lamation recommends  that  the  period 
from  June  8  to  June  14  be  observed 
over  the  country  as  Boy  Scout  week 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
Boy  Scout  work,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Washington. 

May  12. — General  Pershing  confirms  the 
announcement  that  he  will  depart  for 
the  United  States  late  in  Juh*  or  August, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Coblenz. 


Practical  Pity. — "  Don't  you  sympathize 
with  the  people  who  complain  of  high 
prices?  " 

"  I  do,"  answered  the  food-profiteer. 
"  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I  was  lacking 
in  sympathy.  I  sympathize  ■v\ith  them  a 
great  deal,  and  if  I  had  my  Avay  I'd  fix 
things  so  that  I  could  sympathize  with 
them  twice  as  much." — Boston  Transcript. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughotit  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  tis,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Its  antiseptic,  germ-proof  film 
dries  almost  instantly  but  resists 
wear  and  wasliing  for  many  days. 

It  is  a  convenient  "first  aid" 
for  cuts,  scrapes  and  all  minor 
skin  injuries. 


"Ne-i'tr  Neglect 
a   Break  in  the 
Skin 

Be  sure  you  get 
genuine  N  e  w - 
Skin,  not  an  in- 
ferior substitute. 
.All.Druggists — 
15  and  3o  cents 

XEWSKIX    CO. 
NEW  YORK 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


■  .  BECOME.  AN  EAfERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  commaDd  big^  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  co  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mall  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  execativc  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  preparo 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  tho 
eupervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz.  A.  M..  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  IltinoiB,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A'8,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  552-H.A.C.,  Chicago 
"The   World's    Greatest  Extension   L'nii'ersity' ' 


To  Lawyers 
and  Physicians: 

Tlie  question  of  responsibility,  of  the 
amoimt  of  blame  that  can  be  legally  attached 
to  those  who  are  mentally  abnormal  for  the 
crimes  they  commit,  has  been  a  vexed  one 
ever  since  laws  were  first  made.  We  now 
have  the  whole  subject  lucidly  and  exhaus- 
tively treated  in  an  authoritative  new  volume. 

THE  UNSOUND  MIND 
AND  THE  LAW 

by  George   TI".  Jacohy,    }it.D..  jornicr   Prrsidenl  of  the 
Aniericon  Neurological  Association,  Consulting  Neurol- 
ogist to  the  German  Hospital  of  New  York,  etc.,  author 
of  "Suggestion  and  Psychotherapy,"  etc. 
I'nrI   1  trc.Tts  of    llic  goiior.-il  relation  between  juris- 
pruiience  ami   psychiatry  and  of   the  varying  degrees 
of  responsibility  uii  to  the  border-line  of  insanity. 
I'lirl  II  deals  with  the  manifestations  by  which  the 
most   important  psyclioses  and    iieiiro-psychoscs  may 
1)C  rccogiiizeil  by  tlie  expert  p;  ychiatrist. 
Piirl   III    is  devoted    to  a   careful   consideration  of 
hypnosis  in  relation  to  crime,  of   the  limits  to  which 
hypnotic  suggestion  may  be  carried,  and   of   sexual 
anomalies  in  general. 

I*«rl  I*'  ij.dicates  the  manner  in  which  written  or 
verbal  expert  opinions  should  be  formetl  and  rendered 
in  cases  which  hinge  upon  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the 
accused. 

To  jurists,  to  alienists,  and  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  medico-legal  questions  this  book  will  prove 
invaluable. 

8vo,  cloth,  438  pages.  $3.00  net;  by  mail,  $3.16 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
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Make  this  Your  Guide  to 
Comfort  and  Safety 

Johnson's   Toilet  and  Baby  Powder 

soothes  skin  irritations,  sunburn,  chafing, 
prickly  heat,  etc. — refreshing  after  the 
morning  bath — cooling  and  soothing  after 
shaving — recommended  as  a  dressing  for 
Baby's  tender  skin.  "Best  For  Baby — 
Best  For  You." 

Red  Cross  Absorbent  Cotton 

safeguards  cuts,  wounds,  and  scratches 
from  infection — an  efficient  dressing  for 
burns,  blisters,  boils,  etc. — a  powder  puff 
for  Baby's  toilet.  Housew^ives  use  it  to 
filter  milk  and  water,  to  make  sanitary 
pads  for  cushions,  tea  cosies,  etc. 

Red  Cross  Gauze 

is  safest  for  dressing  cuts,  w^ounds,  burns, 
etc.,  in  connection  with  Red  Cross  Cotton. 
Use  it  also  for  making  sanitary  napkins 
and  articles  for  the  sick-room — for  cover- 
ing dishes  in  fly  time,  for  straining  liquids 
— to  quickly  prepare  a  dustless  duster, 
etc. 

Linton  Gauze  Bandage 

is  soft  and  absorbent  though  very  firm  and 
strong.  Use  it  directly  over  wounds — for 
binding  and  holding  other  dressings — 
and  in  applying  solutions  or  lotions. 
Comes  in  sealed  cylinders,  thoroughly 
sterilized. 

Synol  Soap 

gives  a  mellow^,  antiseptic  lather.  Excel- 
lent for  shampooing;  relieves  skin  irrita- 
tions and  excersive  perspiration.  Use  it 
for  disinfecting  the  hands — as  a  cleansing 
agent  for  cuts,  bruises,  wounds,  ulcers — 
and  for  general  "first  aid  w^ork."  Synol 
Soap  can  be  had  in  liquid  or  cake  form. 

(Keep    the  above  list  on   hand — near  the   "first-aid" 
shelf  or  emergency  cabinet- — for  convenient  reference.) 
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The  Hand  of  Science  is  at 
Your  Service 

You  know  the  importance  of  quality  and  purity 
in  articles  that  come  in  contact  with  human  ^flesh. 
You  know^  that  there  is  ever-present  danger  of  infec- 
tions; that  much  illness  is  caused  by  improper  care 
— by  use  of  impure  articles. 

We  have  long  realized  the  need  of  pure  dressings 
and  toilet  preparations — for  over  thirty  years  we 
have  been  establishing  records  of  scientific  purity 
and  efficiency.  Johnson  &  Johnson's  400  superior 
articles  are  used  by  physicians,  nurses,  and  mothers 
everywhere — by  all  w^ho  value  safety. 

We  control  our  products'  quality  in  many  ways: 

We  go  to  extremes  of  research  to  first  produce  a  for- 
mula— and  often  years  of  patient  testing  before  we 
give  it  to  the  public. 

A  remarkable  control  laboratory  reviews  every  bit  of 
raw  material — makes  certain  that  it  is  of  highest  grade. 

A  trained  corps  of  scientists  inspects  our  manufacture; 
every  process  must  be  up  to  standard. 

And  the  finished  product  is  again  tested  with  sched- 
uled regularity. 

For  your  ov/n  sake  and  your  family's,  w^e  urge 
you  to  ask  for  Johnson's  multi-tested  products.  You 
will  find  one  for  almost  every  "first-aid"  or  toilet 
need.  Rely  on  the  name  Johnson  &  Johnson — 
your  guide  to  the  safety  that  only  purity  and  quality 
can  assure. 

Your  druggist  sells  the  many  Johnson  &  Johnson 
products  for  home  use.  He  feels  that  their  scientific 
accuracy  and  the  care  we  take  in  their  making  reflect 
his  owrn  painstaking  methods.  Your  druggist  is  ren- 
dering a  constant  and  reliable  service  to  your  com- 
munity.    He  merits  your  increased  patronage. 


World's  Largest  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings 
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Flashlight/ 
Discovery  \ 


Look  for  this 

Knurled  Band  to 

be  assured 

o»  an  Delta 
#  Improve-    J^^ 
I  ments.     X ^ 


''"p^HE    new- 


type  flash 

lisiht  of  double-serv- 
ice has  come.  It  is 
two  lights  in  one;  a 
new  center  beam  of 
the  most  brilliant  white 
light  for  picking  out  objects  200  to 
300  feet  away  and  a  diffused  light 
that  lights  up  all  about  3'ou.  Both 
lights  shine  at  the  same  time. 

Thus  electrical  science  gives  a 
hundred  new  uses  to  the  flashlight 
— it  makes   it  double-value. 

Be  sure  you  ask  for  the  Delta. 
It    has    many    new 

features;  improved  click- 
switch  and  other  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  im- 
provements. Costs  no 
more  than  others.  Made 
in  all  sizes,  fibre  and 
nickeled  brass  cases. 

At  Your  Dealers  —  Or  Send  Us 
$2.10  for  Model  102  Shown  Above 

Delta  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Dept.  B 

Marion,  Indjana 

Branches:  Sin  Francisco,  Cal.; 

Winnipeg.  Can. 

World's  Standard  Batteries  and  Elec- 
tric Lam  us  for  Havd  Use,  Bici/rlcs, 
Bo. Its,  Baggies,  etc. 


Fibre  Mo 

dels  1 

Prices  with  battery    | 

postpaid            1 

No. 

100-2  cell 

baby  tubular    . 

si.so 

No. 

11)1—2  cell 

Standard     .      . 

$1.75 

No. 

102-2  cell 

miners    .     ,     . 

$2.10 

No. 

103-:i  cell 

standard  tubu. 

$2.10 

No. 

104-3  cell 

miners    .     .     . 

$2.50 

All 

Nickeled  Models  | 

No. 

201-2  cell 

tubular    .    .     . 

$2.00 

No. 

202-2  cell 

miners     .     .     . 

$2  75 

No. 

203-3  cell 

tubular    .    .    . 

$2.50 

No. 

204-3  cell 

miners    .     .     . 

$3.25 

Ir 

Canada  slightly      I 

higher. 

Use 

DELTA 
GIANT 

Batteries 

ALL  SIZES 


No.  lO 

Delta  Lantern 
heavy  duty — uses 
two    No.    6    dry 
batteries.     (See 
illust  r;i  t  ion. ) 
Red.  With  bat- 

iz^r-  $350 

paid.  . 


pgONOHY 

iiienawable«£US£5 


insure  niaxiiniini  safft>'  and   nuniniimi 
cost   in  pafeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  fire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  .short  circuits.    An  ine.\- 
pensive   "Diop  Out"   Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Kcononiy    Fuse    to    its 
original  efficiency.     The   Economy   is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
t  lie  use  of  onc-tiine  fuses,  it  cuts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs  approximately  8o',o. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Elnzle  and  Orleans  Sts..  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

^'o/p  vtani/farturcrt*  of  " ATiKhKSS'*—thr  Non- 

Hryteu'Hhlc  FuHf  with  thr  100':,,  Gvarnntccd 

Imlirtttor. 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  at  Monlreal 


First  Lien  Mortgage 

GOLD  BONDS 


7 

^m  ^..^  secured  by  income  -  bearing,  improved 
^K  xjBL^  Apartment  [iroperties,  located  in  tlic  larRcr 
^^M  ^irl  cities  of  the  rich  and  Krowing  South.  Exist- 
^^v  '^^ing  conditions  make  interest  rate  higher 
^^  than  in  the  .\orth.    Secure  this  higher  rate 

now.     When  the  rate  recedes  il  is  then  too  late.     Honds  free 
from  normal  Kederal   Income  Tax  up  to  4";,.     Honds  repay- 
able annually.     Interest  payable  inonthly.  in  advance. 
Ask  for  booklet  "  RKASONS  \VH\"  "  and  "MILLICR 
SKRV'K'IC,   Iiow   this   insures    and    pioti'cls    the   bond 
buyer's  investment  interests." 

G.  L.  MILLER  &   COMP.\NY,  Inc. 

101<>  Hurtz  Buildlnit,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Alio  Miauif,  Florida 


ECONOMY  GREATLY  NEEDED  NOW,  GOVERNMENTAL  AS  WELL  AS 
PERSONAL— A  BUDGET  SYSTEM  POSSIBLE 


EXPERTS  in  economic  matters  are 
beginning  strongly  to  lu'ge  upon 
individuals  and  go^'ernments  in  this  coun- 
tiy  the  need  of  much  greater  economy  in 
expenditure  than  is  now  being  practised. 
We  have  not  yet  given  to  the  word  economy 
its  jn'oper  signiticance,  says  a  writer  in 
the  Xew  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  By 
economy  he  does  not  mean  stinginess, 
meanness,  or  elose-fistedness,  l)ut  some- 
thing that  "is  not  inconsistent,  with  sen- 
sible liberality,"  for  it  is  something  that 
"signifies  a  reasonable  use  of  the  iiieans  at 
command,  without  extravagance  that  is 
Avasteful."  Ours  has  l)een  a  costly  ex- 
perience during  the  past  few  years — our 
experience  as  well  as  that  of  Europe — and 
it  will  take  many  years  for  us  to  pay  the 
cost  of  it. 

Many  billions  have  been  drawn  from 
the  earnings  of  the  people  "and  added 
to  the  cost  of  their  daily  li\"ing,  while 
drawing  heavily  from  the  means  of 
maintaining  it."  At  the  same  time,  this 
experience  "has  piled  more  billions  of  debt 
upon  the  Government  which  it  will  take 
even  more  billions  from  the  peojile  to 
pay  off."  Payment  for  this  debt  "will 
have  to  come  out  of  the  profits  and  the 
earnings  of  the  people,  there])y  lessening 
what  they  will  have  for  use  in  their  own 
living."  The  writer  is  no  pessimist,  1>ut 
believes  that  "by  a  reasonable  and  sensible 
economy  the  people  can  more  than  make 
this  cost  up  and  really  gain  in  the  final 
result."     He  saj-s  further: 

"During  the  struggle  that  has  been 
going  on  the  Government  has  been  most 
extravagant  in  expenditiu-es  and  lacking 
in  sound  economy  in  raising  the  means  to 
meet  them.  That  may  be  regarded  as 
pardonable  now,  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
l>ropor  exjjerience  and  training  on  that 
line  and  the  i)ressiu'e  brougtit  to  liear  for 
speedily  and  rajjidly  meeting  the  terrible 
cost  of  what  had  to  l)e  met.  But  the 
Government  had  been  extravagant  in  ex- 
])enses  and  utterly  lacking  in  an  economic 
wa>'  of  meeting  them  for  many  years 
before.  It  is  time  for  reform  in  that 
respect. 

"This  was  the  one  great  and  pro- 
gressive nation  that  had  no  'budget  sys- 
tem' for  estimating  costs  of  what  was  to 
be  done  by  the  Government,  and  properly 
limiting  and  directing  its  expenditures. 
Efforts  in  recent  years  to  ha\'e  one  es- 
tablished got  little  support  and  utterly 
failed,  in  spite  of  demonstration  of  the 
waste  of  a  fourtli  to  a  third  of  what  was 
ai)i)ropriated  by  Congress  on  recommenda- 
tion of  a  dozen  different  committees, 
which  came  to  no  agreement  between 
themsehes  and  gave  no  demonstration  of 
the  need  of  what  they  i)roposed  to  ha"\'e 
expended. 

"  The  loosem  ss  did  not  slop  there.  There 
wen*  aiiK'ndmtints  to  re\(*nue  and  ap- 
])roi)riation  bills  in  commitlees  and  by 
motions  in  sessions  of  llm  hollS(^s  of  ( 'ougnsss, 
which  contrilnited  to  wastt*  withouti  re- 
straint or  i)ublie  understanding.  In  the 
j)resent  situation  there  surely  ought  to  be 
an  end  of  that. 

"Penrose,  of  P(Uins_\l\ania,  is  to  be 
ohairnum  of  tlie  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  tlui  new  Congn^ss,  which  is 
to  meet  in  sjMH'ial  si^ssiou.  11(>  has  pub- 
licly announced  thai  ii((  considers  a 
budget  syst(>m  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance that  he  Avill  introduce  a  bill 
cremating  one  as  soon  as  (\)ngi"ess  meets. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  in  his  opinion 


its  establishment  is  'the  most  important 
question  that  will  come  before  Congress, 
and  all  others  are  ultimately  related  to 
it.'  Steps  are  being  taken,  he  says,  'to 
formulate  an  inquiry  looking  to  legislation 
on  this  matter,'  and  what  he  wants  is  a 
system  that  will  l)e  'ad;ninistrative  and 
legislative';  the  lack  of  this  and  the  ex- 
travagance and  Avasteful  expenditures 
developed  by  the  war  will  produce  'a 
chaotic  condition  in  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure accounts  of  tlie  Government' 
unless  something  of  the  kind  is  i)romptl\- 
pro\'ided. 

"The  Senator  refers  to  the  familiar 
fact  about  which  nothing  is  new  except 
the  enormous  scale  upon  which  it  has 
developed  that  no  official  connected  with 
the  Government  is  in  position  to  give  any 
intimation  of  the  exi)enditurcs  which  will 
be  called  for  during  the  coming  year.  Dif- 
ferent Cabinet  officers  submit  their  in- 
di\idual  recommendations  without  any 
concert  of  action.  The  Pennsyhania 
Senator  expre.sses  the  belief,  which  ought 
to  be  general  in  the  new  Congress,  that 
'economy  and  retrenchment  should  be 
the  watchword  from  now,'  and,  'if  care 
is  e.xercised  and  waste  abolished.'  taxes 
will  be  reduced  as  they  must  be,  'or 
unfortunate  ]>usiuess  consequences  will 
result.'" 

The  Journal  of  Cominerre  writer  ])elieves 
it  is  not  alone  in  the  Federal  Government 
that  a  policy  of  economy  should  be  adopted. 
One  is  equally  needed  "in  the  legislative 
and  administrative  conduct  in  States  and 
in  local  communities,  especially  in  large 
cities,  where  extra\agance  and  waste  have 
long  been  prevalent,  too  often  with  corrupt 
gains  for  those  connected  with  Govern- 
ment seryict^  and  local  politics."  The 
existence  of  such  condition,  "unless  speedily 
and  soundh'  corrected,"  he  declares  will  be 
liable  to  have  serious  effect  in  the  recovery 
of  industries  and  trade  and  the  return  of 
the  country  to  wide-spread  prosperous 
conditions.  The  same  principle  applies 
also  to  i)ersonal  extravagance  and  waste, 
whi<-h  directly  affect  i)u))lic  administra- 
tion and  local  affairs.  Families  and  in- 
dividuals constitute  the  units  and  factors 
that  make  communities.  States,  and  the 
juition. 

As  for  the  Federal  Government,  the 
writer  believes  that  Congress,  if  it  so 
choo.ses,  "could  cut  down  the  total  national 
outlay  to  the  prewar  basis  of  exp<>nditure 
plus  the  added  debt  charge  growing  out 
of  the  war,  with  such  additions  as  may  be 
ne(;essary  to  provide  lempoi-arily  for  bu- 
reaus and  services  that  have  become 
greatly  exj)andod  and  can  not  imme- 
diately l)e  restored  to  a  normal  peace 
footing."  All  these  things  shouhi  not 
mean  more  than  an  outlay  of  .1|;'2,.")()0,(K)0,- 
000  a  year,  and  every  elfort  should  be 
made  to  reach  that  figurt^  and  if  possible  a 
lower  one.  Congress  would  in  that  way 
be  able  to  keej)  the  })romise  made  in  the 
war-re\'enii('  bill  of  a  reduction  in  income 
taxation  for  the  coming  ti.scal  year,  and 
it  would  be  able  to  avoid  new  borrowing 
except,  i)erhaps,  to  nuH't  i)assing  enu-rger.- 
cies  .so  soon  as  the  last  of  the  i)urely  wj'.- 
expenditnres  could  be  disposed  of.  Tne 
writer  believes  this  to  be  "a  reason.tble 
l)rograin  '  and  that  an  announcement  of 
a  disposititm  to  adhere,  to  something  like 
it  "would  be  recei\ed  with  extreme  satis- 
faction throughout  the  laud." 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  IMMIGRATION 
AND   LOWER   WAGES 

For  the  present,  if  not  for  some  time  to 
001110,    liig'h   wa^cs   will   help   to   inaintaiii 
(lemaiuls  for  floods,  and  this  deniaiul  will 
iiiaiiitaiii  itulustrial  eariiiiij^s  and  lar}>;o  in- 
dustrial   earnings    will    sui)port    tin*   stock 
market.       So      points     out     Moody's     In- 
vestment Service,  which  adds  that,  in  spite 
of     these    facts,     "corporations    generally 
w;int    to    see   lower    wages    because    they 
can  not  continue  to  pay  the  jn-esent  scale 
without  soon  losing  most  of  their  margins 
of   profit."     The  labor -supply   has    been 
badly  cut  down  by  suspension  of  immigra- 
tion due  to  the  war,  hut  now,  however,  "w(> 
seem  to  be  on  the  turning  point,"  accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  "and  it  is  probabl(> 
that  not  long  after  the  treaty  of  peace  is 
signed  we  shall   witness  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  labor-supply    here,   brought 
about     hy    heavy     immigration."     There 
is  an  expectation  in  some  quarters,  how- 
ever,  that  instead   there  Avill  be  "a  heavy 
emigration;  and  this-  notion  is  supported 
by  the  relatively  large  emigration  which 
is  now  going  on."     But  the  writer  believes 
this    movement   will    ha    temporary    "and 
probably  re))resents  nothing  more  than  the 
return  of  refugees,  such  as  occurred  after 
the   end   of   the   Napoleonic   wars   and   in 
other  similar  cases."     Immigration,  on  the 
other    hand,    "seems    bound     to    become 
large  and  remain  so  because  the  industrial 
position  of  the  nations  of  the  world  is  such 
as  to  cause  a  heavy  flow  in  this  direction." 
The  writer  continues: 

"The  principle  back  of  all  migrations 
is  the  seeking  of  larger  opportunities,  es- 
pecially for  unskilled  labor.  It  is  prin- 
cipally unskilled  labor  that  migrates;  for 
jirofessional  men  and  skilled  workers  are 
usually  kept  at  home  by  personal  ties  and 
biisiness  success.  Migrations  have  always 
moved  in  the  direction  of  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  low-class  labor.  That  these 
opportunities  exist  here  now  maj'  be  seen 
in  the  following: 

Railway  Miles 
Per  Capita  per  10,000 

Couniry  Income  Population. 

Uuited  Kingdom $233  5.13 

France 203  6.37 

Germany 22»  5.71 

Russia ■ 45  2.46 

Austria 75  4 .  98 

Italy 82  3  09 

Spain 70  4  72 

Belgium 157  3.87 

Holland 190  3.77 

Denmarli 170  8.30 

Norway  and  Sweden 175  11 .80 

Switzerland 200  7.83 

United  States 395  26.15 

Canada 309  34.45 

.\ustralia 315  41.93 

•Argentina 80  28.08 

"These  figures  in  a  way  show  where  the 
opportunities  he.  The  first  column  is  the 
estimated  per  capita  income  of  nations 
at  the  present  time  and  the  second  column 
shows  the  railway  mileage  in  1912.  The 
latter  figure  is  significant,  because  a  large 
railway  mileage  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion means  great  undeveloped  areas  and  a 
big  opening  for  common  laborers.  After 
looking  at  these  figures,  it  seems  natural, 
indeed,  that  before  the  war  the  big  move- 
ment of  immigration  AVas  into  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Argentina,  other  South- 
American  countries,  and  Australia.  There 
was  plenty  of  room  for  common  labor  in 
all  these  countries,  and  there  is  still. 
This  is  true  even  in  Argentina,  for  altho 
the  per  capita  income  is  low,  it  is  made  so 
by  the  large  proportion  of  low^-elass 
native  or  half-breed  population,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  average  income  of  the 
white  population  is  high. 

"There  is  more  reason  than  ever  why 
common  labor  should  leave  Europe;  and 
it  is  from  Europe,  and  especially  from 
Russia,  Ge^rmany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  that 
the  heavy  emigration  has  been  coming. 
War -taxes  are  bound  to  be  enormously 
heavy  and  to  haA'e  a  depressing  effect  upon 
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THIS  IS  N0.3  OF  A  SERIES 
OF  UNSOLICITED  ADS- 
NOT  WRITTEN  BY  OUR 
ADVERTiSINC   MA*^- 


(We  are  breaking  the  rule,  in  this  instance,  of  publishing  these  letters  without  comment.  We 
have  no  greater  asset  than  our  friendships — nq  possessions  more  prized  than  the  esteem  of  count- 
less thousands  of  Rubberset  users,  scattered  to  the  farthest  nooks  and  comers  of  the  world. 
The  successful  "closing"  of  the  biggest  of  orders  fails  to  bring  into  our  heau-ts  the  cheery  glow 
that  is  awakened  by  these  chance  letters  from  afar. 

Some  way  or  another,  in  the  midst  of  war's  alarms,  we  have  lost  track  of  Major  Edgerly. 

We  heard  of  him  in  New  Hampshire,  in  a  post  in  Georgia,  and  then,  perhaps,  he  got  busy  with 

Fritz — "over  there."    And  if  he,  or  any  of  his  friends,  see  this  and  will  drop  a  line  to  W.  M.  Neal, 

Sales  Manager,  at  56  Ferry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  teil  of  his  present  whereabouts  and  welfaire 

.'they  will  be  doing  us  a  reed  and  sincerely  appreciated  favor.) 
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0  hooting  tPiQ  lipids 

o   oPtke  Tjistoric 
Ot.  XQwrence  -1819 


What  'was  formerly  a  skillful  and  dangerous  journey  in  1 819  is  now  an  exhila- 
rating and  safe  pleasure-trip,  because  -palatial  steel  steamers  have  replaced  the 
l)ark  canoe  of  the  Indian  voyageur  and  the  route  is  through  the  same  historic  aiul 
picturesque  waters.  All  the  charms  of  old-world  travel  haunts  are  to  be  found  \\\ 
this  "Niagara  to  the  Sea"  journey. 

The  trip  includes  almost  looo  miles  of  lakes,  rivers  and  rapids,  including  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting  descent  of  the  marvelous  rapids,  the  historic  asso- 
ciations of  Montreal,  Quaint  old  Quebec,  with  its  famous  miracle-w  orking  shrine 
of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  and  the  renowned  Saguenay  River,  with  its  stupendous 
Capes,  "Trinity"  and  "Eternity,"  higher  than  Gibraltar. 

Up-to-date  Canada  Steamship  Hotels  at  Murray  Bay  and  Tadousac,  Quebec. 
Golf  links  and  a  salt-water  swimming  pool  at  Murray  Ba}'. 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated    booklet,  map  and  guide,  to  JOHN  F.  PIERCE, 
Asst.  Traffic  Mgr.,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  115  R.  &0.  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

A  thousand  miles  of  travel  —  A  thousand  thrills  of  pleasure 
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Bountiful  harvests  follow  only  as  a  result  of 
careful  soil  pneparation. 

Subsoiling  and  ditching  with  Atlas  P'arm  Powder 
bring  about  the  release  of  natural  elements  for 
growth  in  any  soil.  By  stumping  and  boulder 
blasting  the  same  powerful  agent  quickly  and 
cheaply  turns  into  productive  land  the  acres  that 
would  remain  unprofitable. 

''Better  Fanningy"  a  128-page  book  written 
especially  for  the  farmer,  explains  how  to  ac- 
complish these  results  easily  and  in  entire  safety 
with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Its  suggestions  for 
clearing  and  draining  land,  restoring  fertility  to 
fields  and  orchards  and  saving  time  and  money 
in  other  kinds  of  work,  are  worth  many  dollars. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 

ATLAS   POWDER   CO.,   Wilm.ngtcn,  Del. 

Branch  Ofliccs:  Allcntowii.  i*a. ;  liiriiiineham.  AI.i.  :  Boston:  Chicatro ;  Dcs 
Moines,  I<i. ;  Houghton,  Mich.;  Jophn.  Mo.;  Kansas  City;  Knoxvilic; 
McAl<-stcr,  Okla. ;  Memphis;  Nashville;  New  Orleans:  New  York;  Phila- 
ilclphia;  Pittsburjt,  Kans. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Pottsville,  Pa.  (  St,  Louis; 
Wilkes-Barre.     ,• 

y/  proper  explosive  for  every  blasting  requirement 
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labor  for  mau\*  yeais  to  conio-.  Tn  Ger- 
many there  will  be  tiie  added  burden  of 
the  indemuiti((S — so  that  European  workers 
will  be  tempted  more  than  ever  to  .seek 
larger  opportunities.  That  the  I'^uited 
States  will  get  its  full  prewar  proportion  . 
of  the  immigration  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  become  a  capitalist  nation. 

"Before  the  war  the  eomnion  labor 
that  migrated  in  such  volume  to  Canada 
and  to  Sonth-Ameriean  countries  was  paid 
its  wages  with  funds  that  came  largely 
from  European  capital.  Now,  however, 
Europe  has  other  uses  for  its  capital  antl 
our  competitors  for  the  favor  of  tin- 
emigrant  are  sm-e  to  be  relatively  short  of 
funds,  and  therefore  to  show  a  relatively 
poor  demand  for  common  labor  as  com- 
l>ared  with  the  demand  in  the  United 
States.  Because  of  these  factors  we  look 
for  a  heavy  immigration  with  all  that  this 
moans.  For  one  thing,  it  means  lowti- 
wages,  especially  for  common  labor.  li 
also  means  lower  operating  costs  and  bel- 
ter control  of  operating  ratios.  It  is 
bound  to  mean,  too,  some  decrease  in  tin. 
present  extraordinary  power  of  lalior- 
unions." 

AS  TO  THE  FUTURE   OF  RAILROADS 

An  upturn  in  prices  for  railroad  stocks, 
beginning  late  in  April  and  continuing 
into  May,  had  for  main  catise,  according 
to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  growing 
impression  that  higher  rates  would  be  al- 
lowed the  roads  in  the  near  future,  while 
banking  support  was  reported  for  proposals 
to  keep  the  industry  self-supporting.  In 
spite  of  the.  advances  made  in  prices, 
quotations,  however,  had  been  still  con- 
siderably below  those  which  were  reached 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Other 
points  in  the  comments  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  were  as  follows: 

' '  So  far,  the  movement  is  backed  chiefly 
by  railroad  executives,  but  it  has  already 
been  indorsed  by  commercial  bankers  in 
and  out  of  New  York,  who  consider  it 
necessary  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
railroads  shall  not  only  be  kept  self-sup- 
porting, while  under  Federal  control,  but 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  earn  an  adequate 
return  on  their  invested  capital  when  re- 
turned to  private  management. 

"The  difference  between  the  market 
cotirse  of  railroad  stocks  and  those  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises  since  the  beginning  of 
this  year  has  been  striking.  The  average 
price  of  twenty  industrials  u.sed  in  the 
Dow-Jones  market  averages  is  now  threti 
points  above  the  high  of  last  fall  and  is 
thirteen  points  above  the  low  of  this  year, 
made  early  in  P\jl>ruary.  The  rails,  on  the 
contrary,  are  still  [that  is,  they  were  at  the 
end  of  April]  eight  points  below'  the  high- 
est average  they  reached  on  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  last  November  and  are 
even  a  point  lower  than  the  best  a\erage 
price  of  this  year,  which  they  made  on 
March  11.  The  following  table  gi\es  the 
closing  prices  for  April  22,  for  some  of  the 
more  active  railroad  stocks,  together  Avilh 
the  net  change  for  the  dav,  the  low  price 
of  1919,  and  the  high  and  low  of  1918: 

April  23       Low      High      low 
Close  Gain     1919      1918      WIS 

.Atchison 92!  iJ  Jg  90         99»4  SI 

IJaltiiiiore  &  Oliio 46Ji  Vs  44          62  48,'  i 

Chcsapoako  A- Ohio 61  •<  2U  UZH      62?  s  49»+ 

('.,  M.  &  .SI.  Paul 3-1 1  J^  34,1 ,      543^'  371^' 

Erie 165^  U  ISJ  s      2358  14 

Great  Northern 91^^  \H  89"s  106J-2  86 

Kansas  ('it  V  Sou 22;^  IJ4'  1654       24I4  loij 

Lihij;).  \allcv 54^  Vi  53M      65I4'  o3^A 

Ml).,  Kan.  &  Tex 8H  2  4*8        6?4        iH 

Mi.ssonri  Pacific 25  \}i  22»4       31?8  20 

N,  V.  ( 'entral 74lya  V/i  69I4       845s  6"} 2 

New  Haven 29»i  IJi  2554      45,"  >.  27 

Norfolk  A  West lOSJ  2  iU  103  II2I4  102 

Northern  Pacific 92^  1%  SSJs  105  SlJi 

PentLsvlvania 44  ...  43/8      50>8  43J.i 

Readinp 83^  yi  75         96>  4  70}  s 

St.  Loin.s-.San  Fr 10?;      17,'4        95 h 

Southern  Railwa.v 28J^  1^8  25          34' s  205 » 

Southern  Piieifie lOCfg  J4  951  s  nO  SOli 

Te.xas  &  Pacific 39}  .i  2'  g  27i  ■.      291  ,^  u 

Union  Pacific 1291  j  1 ._,  1241  s  137>4  lOfl'i 

''Of  tli(>se  twenty-one  stocks,  only  six 
are  :ii)i)re<'iabl\   abo\e  the  low  i)rice  of  the 
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ycjir,  namely:  Chcsapoako  tt-  Oliio,  Kansas 
City  Southcni,  Missouri,  Kansas  tV;  Texas, 
Kcadinu,  Soutlicrn  I'acific,  and  Texas 
I'acilie.  Kour  of  these  six  ha\e  advanced 
on  account  of  tlie  fjreat  oil  development  in 
Texas.  Onl\'  two  in  the  entire  list  are  al)()\  e 
last  year's  hi^h  i)rice. 

"In  sni)pc)rt  of  the  i)roposal  to  make  a 
further  increase  in  fnMK:ht-rales.  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  Kaslern  territory,  where 
the  general  level  of  rates  has  been  in- 
creased inoH!  than  elsewhere  in  tlu-  coun- 
try, the  average  advance  of  the  past  two 
\-ears  has  not  exceeded  50  p(>r  (•(>nt.  and 
that  in  Southern  and  Western  territory 
the  war-time  advance  lias  been  api)roxi- 
niately  2")  per  cent.  Wa^c-scales  and 
comniodil\-  ])rices  ha\(',  in  the  same  time, 
advanced  between  (H)  and  100  per  <'ent., 
with  the  result  that  in  comparative  i)ui'- 
chasinfj  power  tlu'  charges  i)ai<l  for  trans- 
|)ortation  of  freight  are  lower  than  the.v 
were  in  1914.  Some  leadinf>'  railroad 
exeexilives  have  sufjs'«'^t<'d  that  a  general 
freight-rate  increase  of  10  i)er  cent,  could 
be  made  Avithout  serionsly  burdening  in- 
dustry— that  such  an  increase  would  be  a 
relatively  smaller  advance  than  one  of  tlu' 
same  percentage  would  have  been  three  or 
four  years  ago,  owing  to  the  higher  general 
price  level. 

"Freight  earnings  of  the  Class  1  rail- 
roads in  1918  were  $3,450,000,000.  Allow- 
ing for  a  shrinkage  in  traffic  of,  say,  20  per 
cent.,  a  10  per  cent,  general  advance  in 
rates  would  prodiice  !|27r),000,000  addi- 
tional revenue.  This  would  not  cover  the 
deficit  on  government  operation  of  the 
railroads  indicated  for  this  year  by  the 
results  for  January  and  February,  but  it  is 
expected  even  by  railroad  men  lia\ing 
nothing  to  do  with  Ftnleral  operation  thai: 
the  deficit  will  be  kei)t  well  below  the 
indicated  figure.  Something  is  expected 
from  the  general  retrenchment  inaugurated 
by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
during  the  first  two  months  of  this  year." 

Few  of  the  i-ailroads  had  been  earning 
their  "standard  return."  Of  forty-eight 
systems,  only  eight  showed  a  surplus  over 
Federal  compensation  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1919.  The  net  operating  income  of  all 
roads  for  March  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1919  compared  badly  with  that  for  the 
same  periods  of  1918  and  still  worse  with 
the  a'S'erage  of  test-years.  It  appeared 
that  earnings  of  Class  1  roads  and  switching 
and  terminal  railroads,  for  which  alone 
statistics  were  available  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1919,  were  $180,000,000  less  than  the 
Federal  compensation  accruing  to  the 
companies  for  the  same  period.  Director- 
General  Hines  gave  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration deficit  for  the  period  as  $192,000,000, 
which  figure  included  expenses  of  central 
administration,  not  included  in  detailed 
returns,  besides  deficits  on  smaller  rail- 
roads and  waterways  under  Federal  con- 
trol. These  earnings  were  $130,000,000 
less  than  the  average  for  the  first  quarter 
in  the  three  test-years  on  Avhich  Federal 
compensation  has  been  based,  and  were 
$31,000,000  under  those  of  the  same 
quarter  of  1918.  Following  are  figures 
which  compare  net  operating  income  for 
each  of  the  first  three  months  of  1919 
with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1918, 
and  averages  for  the  test-years: 


1919 

March 810,924,000 

February 10,100,300 

January 18,783,700 


1918 

$63,175,000 

11,877.000 

*4,097,000 


-Year  Average 

$68,000,000 
47,000,000 
55,000,000 


First  quarter..     $.39,808,000        $70,955,000        8170,000,000 


•  Operating  deficit. 

Director-General  Hines  had  given  the 
Federal  deficit  for  1918  as  $226,000,000, 
which  included  central  administration 
expenses  and  other  items.  Taking  the  net 
operating  income  of  the  Class  1  and  switch- 
ing and  terminal  companies  for  1918,  the 
Federal   deficit  was   approximately   $210,- 
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The  Newport  of  Canada 

With  a  fasclnatlns  international 
Social  life  the  summer  through. 

Shut  in  from  the  rigors  of  the  outer  sea, 
and  sheltered  by  the  wooded  islands  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  St.  Andrews  nestles 
close  within  its  picturesque  harbor.  Lvery 
seaside  sport  in  perfection.  The  finest 
Golf  courses  (John  Peacock's  own) outside 
of  Scotland.  Tennis,  Bowling  on  the 
Green;  wonderful  wooded  drives;  perfect 
motor  roads  from  Boston,  and  cities  south 
and  west. 

The  Algonquin  accommodates  three 
hundred,  it  Is  fireproof,  modern,  and  most 
artistic,  with  every  convenience;  tempting 
cuisine,  and  the  perfect  appointments  and 
service  of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel. 

Season  June  20th  to  September  15tl<. 

Reservations  should  be  made  NOW. 

For  full  information,  address: 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  HOTELS 

1231  Broadway,  N.  Y.     140  S.  Clark  St., Chicago 
or  Montreal,  Canada 
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"For  the  first  fifteen  months  of  Federal 
control,  the  operating  defieit  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, ar-cording  to  the  Direetor- 
(leneral's  fij^aires,  totals  S4 18,000.000.  But 
this  figin-c  does  not  inc-lude  S6,0<X).000  of 
the  retroaetive  award  recently  made  the 
four  brotherhooTls,  nor  the  deficit  on 
express  business,  which  appears  to  be, 
roughly,  .^16,000,000  for  the  period.  Hence 
the  actual  deficit  to  March  31  last  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $440,000,000. 

•For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1919, 
only  eight  of  the  more  im])ortant  roads 
and  systems  earned  the  amount  of  Federal 
compensation  due  the  respective  owning 
companies.  Four  failed  to  earn  their 
operating  expenses  and  State  taxes.  The 
remainder  in  a  list  of  forty-eight  roads 
tabulated  below  yielded  the  Ooxernment 
on  their  operation  something  less,  in  most 
cases  substantially  less,  than  the  annual 
Federal  compensation  for  which  the  Go\'- 
ernment  is  liable.  These  roads  are  here 
classified  as  surplus  roads,  those  Avhich 
earned  more  than  their  compensation; 
deficit  roads,  which  earned  less  than  their 
compensation,  and  operating  deficit  roads, 
the  net  earnings  of  which  failed  to  cover 
operating  expenses  and  local  taxes: 


t6.475.604 


Deficit  Roads 
Louisville  4  Xash . 
Mo.,  Kan.  &  Texas 

.\li.-^uri  Pacific   114.206,814 

M..  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  .M.. .  .10,573,291 

New  York  Central. . .  .  *55.302,630 

New  Haven •17.095,884 

Norfolk  &  Western .  .  .  •20.640,899 

N  ort  hern  Pacific •30,030,069 

Nash.,  Chat.  &  St.  L . .  •3,182.089 

Pennsvlvania •67,758,147 

P.,  C.  C.  &  St.  L tll,334,094 

Reading 115,868,331 

.Seaboard  .\ir  Line 16,497,025 

St.  L.  Southwestern..  .  t3,910,914 

Southern  Pacific '47,559,989 

St.  Louis-San  Fran  .  .  .  f  13,363,178 

Te.vas  &  Pacific t4, 107,432 

\irgiman t3,247,603 

\^"abash to,857,772 

Operaliny  Deficit  f.oads: 

Chicago  Great'West .  .  •2,9.53,450 

Erie tl5.729,0CS 

Minn.  &  St.  Lotiis t2, 639,857 

Western  Maryland.. .  .  t3,079,593 


Ffdera!      \rt  Op.  Income  Gorernnunt 

Compensat'n  Yr.toMar.SI,'l9    Deficit 

•S17.310,494    $17,000,566  !t309,928 

3,969,407  2,506,197 

8.548,298  5,658,516 

3,848,980  6,724,311 

50,460,313  5,342,317 

5,529,393  11,566,491 

18,035,882  2,605,017 

27,365,471  2,664,-598 

2,825,485  356,604 

30,372,991  37,385,156 

3.519,281  7,814,813 

6,627,923  9,240,408 

3,276,871  3,220,154 

1,685,942  2,224,947 

43,810,479  3,749,510 

11.174,158  2,189,020 

2,270.323  1,837,109 

1,147,202  2,100,401 

3,779,690  2,078,OS2 


Dl06,159 
d718,336 
d487,979 
Dl,225..342 


3,059,609 

16,447,404 

3,127,830 

4,304,935 


Federal 
Surplus  Roads  Compensat' n 

C,  C,  C.  &  St.  Louis..  •$9,945,738 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West'n. .  tlo,749,477 

Michican  Central '8. 105.727 

Fere  .Marquette t3,74S,196 

Southern  Railway tl8,728,536 

Union  Pacific '.38,416,110 

Federal 

Deficit  Roads  Compeumt'it 

.\tchison' '$42,810,311 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 125,894,216 

Boston  <fe  Maine 19,478,075 

Buff.,  Roch.  &  Pitts .  .  .  '3,276,410 

Central  of  New  Jersey  t9,352,201 

Chicago  &  .\lton t3,178,315 

Chi.,  Burlington  &  Q. .  '33,390,079 

Chi.,  Rock  Isl.  &  P.. . .  tl5,883,891 

C,  M.  &  .St.  Paul '27,946,771 

Chi.  &  North  West'n. .  •23,364,028 

Colorado  &  Southern. .  '4,724,964 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  t8,319,377 

Delaware  &  Hud.«on..  .  t7.409.600 

Great  Northern •28,771,361 

Illinois  Central '16,282.374 

Kan.  Citv  Southern.   .  t3.216.698 

Lehigh  Vallev '11,321,233 


XetOp. Income  Government 
Yr.loMar.3i;i9    Surplus 


$14,986,172 
16,217,.322 
15,020,.3.30 
4.711,571 
24,689,572 
51,657,067 

XetOp.Income 

Yr.toMar.3i;i9 

$40,723,301 

5,936,166 

2.397,717 

672,980 

5,784,966 

1,822,241 

24,935,355 

7,011,979 

2,837,119 

12.515,0.58 

4,502,783 

4,664,229 

3,643,338 

12,875,575 

9.988,140 

1,956.644 

7,521.390 


$5.040,4.34 

467,845 

6,914,603 

963,375 

5,961,036 

13,240,957 

Gorernment 

Deficit 

$2,087,010 

19.958,050 

7.080,358 

2,603,4.30 

3,567,235 

1,356,074 

8,454,724 

8,871,912 

25,109,652 

10,848,970 

222,181 

3,6.55,148 

3,766,262 

15,895,786 

6.294,234 

1.260,0.54 

3,799,843 


'Comi)eu.sation  fix'  by  contract. 

fCcrtificd  ■  ".standard  return,"  based  on  average  net  operating 
income  of  three  test-years. 

D  Operating  deficit,  ti  be  made  up  by  the  Government,  in 
addition  to  paying  owning  company  its  compensation. 

"The  largest  excess  eai-ner  is  the  Union 
f acifif,  but  the  largest  proportionately  was 
the  ^Michigan  Central,  net  earnings  of  which 
were  more  than  80  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  companv's  compensation.  Xew  York 
Central  fell  more  than  .1.5,000,000  short  of 
earning  its  compensation,  but  this  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  surpluses  of  the 
^Michigan  pentral  and  the  Big  Four,  so 
that  the  tliree  i^rincipal  Xew  York  Central 
Ijnes  together  earned  $6,600,000*  more 
than  their  compensation.  Perin-sylvania, 
on  the  lines  east  and  west,  and  including  the 
Panhandle,  earned  but  $34,000,000  of 
their  combined  compens'ation  of  $79,000,- 
000.  Practically  all  of  the  large  sjstems 
operating  east  of  Buffalo  or  Pittsburg 
earned  much  less  than  their  compensa- 
tion, or  the  average  Df  the  three  tesf-years." 


A  Business  Agreement. —  "  Why  did  you 

quit  your  job?     Did  3'ou  have  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  boss?  " 

■'  Oh,  no,  not  af  alL  I' told  him  I  had  to 
have  more  money  or  I  would  quit,  and  he 
said  that  was  mutually  satisfactory." — 
Bo.sloN  Transcript. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 
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Readers  will   please  bear   in  nnnd  that  no  notiie 
will  be  taken  of  anomjinous  cornmunicalions. 


"W.  A.  M.,"  Toronto.  Canada. — "Please  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  attribute 
for  noun  and  verb." 

Attribute,  the  verb,  is  pronounced  a-trib'yut — 
a  as  in  fat;  i  as  in  hit;  yu  pronotincetl  like  yvu; 
and  attribute,  the  noim,  is  pronounced  at'ri-biut — 
a  as  in  fat;  i  eis  in  habit;    iu  as  eu  in  feud. 

".T.  A.  "W.."  Milwaukee.  Wis. — "Recently  I 
came  across  the  foUowinK  sentence:  'This  woman 
has  foimd  the  situation  to  be  vastly  diffrrrnt 
thin  the  news  dispatclies  would  have  us  believe.' 
Kindly  e.\plain  the  use  of  than  in  this  connection." 

Different  than  is  a  survival  of  a  use  originated 
by  Digby.  who  flourished  in  1(544.  Shakespeare  no 
sooner  established  different  from  ("Comedy  of 
Errors."  act  v,  sc.  1.  line  4fi)  in  1590  than  Dekker 
introduced  different  to  in  1G03.  He  was  followed 
by  Heywood  with  different  against  in  1624,  and 
then  came  Digby  with  different  than  (1644).  He 
gave  way  to  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  who  in  1640 
introduced  different  uith;  but  thanks  to  Addison 
different  from  was  restored  (Spectator.  No.  159)  in 
1711,  and  held  its  own  till  Fielding  revived  differ- 
ent to  in  1737,  to  be  followed  in  1769  by  CJoldsmith 
with  different  than.  Colebrooke  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  and  in  his 
"Life  "  (1790)  wrote:  "The  different  prosperity  of 
the  coimtry  .  .  .  wiUi  that  of  countries  under 
English  rule,"  to  be  set  aside  by  Cardinal  Newman 
who.  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  his  style,  gave 
preference  to  different  than  in  his  "  Loss  and  C^ain." 
published  in  1848.  Then  came  Thackeray  with 
a  preference  for  different  to  ("Esmond.  "  Vol.  II, 
ch.  2,  p.  169)  in  1852,  to  be  set  right  by  the  emi- 
nent educator,  Mark  Pattison,  who  in  1869 
piloted  us  back  to  different  from,  which  is  the 
New  St.vn'Dard  Diction.\ry"s  preference. 

'.I.  B.  B.."  Oovans,  Md. — "  (1)  Will  you  give 
me  the  distinction  between  an  alien  and  a  for- 
eigner? (2)  How-  should  one  addre.ss  an  envelop 
to  an  unmarried  woman  having  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.''  (3)  Is  there  an  authority  for  the  use  of 
less  when  referring  to  numbers,  as.  'There  were 
less  than  five  hundred  men  in  the  hall'?" 

(1)  Dr.  James  C.  Fernald  in  his  "English 
Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions,"  says: 
"A  naturalized  citizeta  is  not  an  alien,  tho  a 
foreigner  by  birth,  and  perhaps  a  stranger  in  the 
place    where    he    resides.     A    per.son    of    foreign 


■  MuiiiiiV.' 


Hudson  River 
by  Daylight 

In  planning  your  summer 
vacation  be  sure  to  include 
the  delightful  daylight  sail 
between  New  York  and 
Albany. 

Direct  rail  connections  to 
the  Catskills,  Berkshires, 
Adirondacks,  Saratoga, 
Lake  George,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Niagara  Falls  and  all 
points  North,  East  and 
West. 

All  through  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  and  Albany  accepted 

SEASON  OPENS  MAY  24th 
Service  Daily, including  Sundav 

Hudson  River 
Day  Line 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  N.  Y. 


ALASKA  TOURS 

The  Fjords,  Inside  Passage, The  Glaciers, 
The  White  Pass,  Beautiful  Lake  Atlin, 
The  Mighty  Yukon,  and 

The  Midnight  Sun 

Sail  (rom  Vancouver  June  7.  The  AlaskaTours 
sail  June  28,  July  16,  July  26.  Visit  en  route 
the  National  Parks  or  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Apply  to 

TKe  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 

Travel  Service  of  all  sorts  in  any  di- 
rection—Morilhly  Bulletin  of  general 

■~    travel    information — Those   "  spend- 

^1^    able  everywhere" 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TraveUrs  Cheques 

'  The  International  Currency 

Illustrated  Booklol  on  Request 

American    Express 
Company 

65  Broadway  New  York 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


P.-\TE.\T   SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.     Write  L.-VCEV  it  L.AL'EY 

651  F  Street,  N.  \V.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED   1869 


P.'\TE.\TS.  Write  for  Free  niustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  lor  our  tree 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  .Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SWIMMING     SCIENTIFICALLY     TAUGHT, 

by  I'rof.  F.  E.  Dm. TON  and  I..  ('.  I) alion.  the 
noted  experts,  leailu-s  >'ou  all  the  principal 
strokes,  how  to  float,  dive.  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  double  your  summer  enjoyment. 
Xe7fly  revised  iinti  ilfusirtitril :  l}y  mail.  I/.??. 
FUNK  «  WACNALLS  COMPANY     ■     •     New  York 


P.\TENTS.  .Send  sketch  or  model  for  prelim- 
inary e.xaminatioii.  Hiiihest  references.  Best 
results.  Promptness  issured.  Booklet  free. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS— Send  sketch  of  your  inven- 
tion for  advice  regardinp  patent  protection. 
20  Years  E.xperience.  Hand-book  on  Patents 
sent  Free.  TALBERT  &  TALBERT.  Patent 
Lawyers, 4733  Talbert  Bldg.,  Washington, D.C. 


M.'^SON.  FEN  WICK  &  LAWRENCE, 
Washington,  D.  C,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Established  over  half  a  century.  Send  de- 
scription and  sketch  for  information  on  pat- 
entability gratis.      Trade-marks    registered. 


INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
p.Ttents  should  write  for  our  guide  Iiook, 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patent.ible 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
Dept.  41.%  Washington,  D.  C. 


DON'T  LOSE  VOl-R  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
of  Conception."  This  form,  book  and  infor- 
mation sent  tree.  L.vnc.^sthr  &  .^llwine, 
211  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

.\  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  w-hole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benejil. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FORD  CAR  REPAIR  BOOK  sent  free. 
This  valuable,  complete,  well  illustrated 
book  explains  in  a  simple  way  the  Causes  and 
Cures  of  Overheating;  Repairing  Ford  Tinier; 
Curing  Piston  Ring  Troubles;  Carburetor 
.Adjustment  and  Repairs;  Connecting  Rods; 
Transmission  Troubles;  Care  and  Repair  of 
Rear  .Axle  Stopping  .Axle  Grease  Leaks;  also 
covers  practically  every  other  phase  of  Ford 
Car  repairing.  .Aiaother  feature  is  a  chart 
showing  exactly  how  much  to  pay  for  work 
done  by  repairman.  If  you  will  send  25c  for 
a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  Ford 
Ouiur  Magazine,  we  will  give  this  Ford  Car 
repair  book  FREE.  Ford  Owner  M  ag.\zinb, 
461  Montgomer>'  Building,  Milwaukee. 

NEW  PATRIOTIC  PL.AVS,  Recitations. 
Entertainments  for  War-time  Benefits, 
X'audcville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dialogues. 
Minstrel  Jokes,  Tableaux,  Drills.  Musical 
Pieces,  Make-up  Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  DENISO.S  &  CO.,  Dept.  34.  Chicago. 


Salesman — City  or  Traveling.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Send  for  list  of  openings  and  full 
particulars.  Prepare  in  spare  time  to  earn  the 
big  salaries— $2,500  to  JIO.OOO  a  year.  Em- 
ployment service  rendered  members.  Natl. 
Salesmen's  Tr.  .Ass'n,  Dept.  140-E,  Chicago. 

.AM ERICAN  CITIZENS,  18  WIoTTn^ 
CLUDING  WO.MEN,  investigate  imme- 
diately your  rights  to  government  employ- 
ment. Let  me  .send  you  Form  KK  2070  for 
freeadvice.    Earl  Hopkins. Washington,  D.C. 


OWN  VOIR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  in 
beautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you 
how'  melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pay  for  vour  grove.  Board  of 
Trade.  103  Trade  Bldg.,  Fruitland  Park,  Fla. 


Wanted:  Ambitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tion Bureaus.  Be  independent — make  big  in- 
come yearly.  We  train  and  refer  business  to 
you.  "Scientific  Facts"  FREE.  Nat'l  Coll'n 
Bureau,  Dept.  3.  65  Maynard,  Columbus,  O. 


"MODERN"  Duplicator — a  business  getter. 
J  1.50  up.  50  to  75  copies  from  pen.  pencil, type- 
writer. No  glue  or  gelatine.  35. 000  firms  use 
it.  30  Days' trial.  You  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Are  You  Fit  or  Fat? 

Lose  your  fat  without  losing 
your  health  and  feel  good 
while  doing   it,   by   wearing 

Professor  Charles  Munter*  s 


Abdo-Vibro    BELT 

For  Mcn,\Viinieii 
aud  CluUlrcii 


/3fc 


NULIFE 

REDUCES 

THE 

STOUT 


NULIFE 

DEVELOPS 

THE 

SLIM 


NULIFE  ABDO-VIBRO  BELT 
COMPELS     DEEP    BREATHING 

Feels  like   rubber,    supports  like  a 

bandase,  does  not  alidx  up  or  down. 

Reduces  the  abdomen  Straightens  round  shoulders 

Expands  the  chest         Supports  the  back  and  spine 

Develops  the  lungs        Improves  the  circulation 

Makes  you  stand,  sit,  walk  and  grow  erect 

NULIFE  gives  an  internal  massage 
with  nature's  tonic— fresh  air 
Send  us  $3.00  today  with  your  height,  weight  and 
waist  measurement  taken  over  your  undergarments, 
with  your  abdomen  drawn  in  and  state  sex;  we  will 
send  you  our  NULIFE  ABDO  VIBRO  BELT 
by  parcel  post  prepaid  and  guarantee  it  to  do 
all  we  claim  of  it  or  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded. 

Addrew  DEPT.  52    NULIFE  COMPANY 

122-124  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  hooklrt  "The  benefits  of  Deep 

Kreathinz".      Sent  free    upon    request. 

Agents  and  representatives  wanted  iia  every  city; 

no  experience  necessary. 


INFLUKNCE  OF  THE  WIND  ON  TUE  BODY 

Bv  Willi  Dubois,  M.D.   12ino,  Cloth,  64  pages.    60oeiits. 
FUNK&  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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IN -GOOD 

Handy  Metal  Case 

For  autoist,  bather,  me- 
chanic, fisherman,  in  fact, 
every  individual  or  family. 

The  IN-GOOD  looks  like  leather 
but  is  really  made  of  strong, 
rolled  steel.  Absolutely  sanitary, 
can  be  washed  inside  or  out. 
Ideal  for  wet  bathing  suits,  for 
picnie  lunches,  for  tool  kits,  for 
fishing   trips,    etc. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry,  send 

$2.00    (foreign    $2.60)    cash   with 

1  order,   and  we  will  mail    you  an 

i  IN-GOOD  postpaid.    Dealers  and 

Jobbers:      This   is   a    big    seller. 

f  Write  for  proposition.    Address, 

St.  Louis  Tin  &  Sheet  Metal 
Working  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ui^ 


'':$^-=^ 


Size,  13"x9^"x4" 
Weight,  2  lbs.  6  ounces 


liirth  iioi  ii;itiii'ali/.c(l  is  an  aliin,  llio  he  may 
liaxf  Im'i-ii. a  resident  in  Die  coimlr.v  a  iar^e  |)ai't 
of  a  lifetime,  and  ceased  to  be  a  stranf/rr  to  its 
people  or  in.stitiitions.  He  Is  an  alien  in  one 
coiiiitry  if  his  allegiance  is  to  another.  The 
people  of  any  country  still  residing  in  their  own 
land  are.  strirtl.\-  speaUiiiK.  furvUincrs  to  llie  peoph; 
of  all  otlu'r  countries,  rather  tliaii  alii'iis;  but 
alien  und  foreigner  are  often  used  synoii.\  inously." 
(.2)  In  ticneral  correspondence,  {lie  practise  is  not 
to  use  the  dei?rec  to  which  you  refer.  (3)  Few 
is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  lillle.  Measuro- 
nient  by  count  is  exprest  by  few,  measurement  by 
(piantity  by  Utile;  as,  "The  loss  of  a  few  soldiers 
will  make  but  lillle  difference  to  the  result." 
"The  fewer  his  acciuainlance,  the  fewer  (not  the; 
less)  his  enemies."  Few,  fewer,  fewesl.  are  cor- 
rectly used  in  describing  articles  the  aKKregate  of 
which  is  cxpres.sed  in  numbers;  lillle,  less,  and 
leas!  are  used  of  objects  that  arc  spoken  of  in 
bulU."".\  Desk-Book  of  ICrrors  in  Enfjlish." 

"If.  E.  ^Y.."  riociuet.  Minn.— "Can  you  tell 
me  the  author  and  the  work  containing  the 
(luotation  'The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land'-.'" 

The  full  quotation  is— 

"  The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land: 

The  consecration,  and  tlie  Poet's  dream." 
— WounswoRTii.     Siiooested  hi/  a  Piclure  of 
J'eele  CasUe  in  a  Slorni.     St.  4. 

"11.  B..'  Charleston,  .S.  C. — "Wlio  is  the 
author  of  the  following  verse,  and  what  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  italicized  words'? 

'The  dew  is  on  the  lotus;   ri.se,  Cireat  Sun, 

And  lit  i  my  leaf  and  mix  me  with  the  wa\  e. 
On)  Mani  I'udme  Hum.  the  sunri.se  comes — 
The  dewdrop  slii)s  nito  the  shining  sea!'" 

The  author  of  the  lines  is  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
the  name  of  the  poem  being  "Tlie  Ught  of  Asia." 
Om  Muni  Padme  Hum  is  a  Buddliist  mantra,  or 
invocation.  It  means  "Oh!  the  Jewel  in  the 
Lotus." 

"F.  E,  P.,"  Spokane,  Wash. — "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  Don  Quixote:'" 

Don  Quixote  is  pronounced  don  kwiks'at — o  as 
in  not,  i  as  in  hit,  a  as  in  final;  or  (Sp.)  don  ki-ho'tc 
— o's  as  in  go,  i  as  in  police,  e  as  in  preij. 

"F.  F.  D.,"  Tampico,  Mex. — "Kindly  tell  me 
if  there  is  such  a  word  in  the  English  language 
as  evaluate,  and  give  its  meaning." 

There  is.  Tlie  word  is  rarely  used.  Init  means 
"to  fix,  the  value  of:  estimate  the  force  of;  ap- 
IH'aise."  In  mathematics  its  meajiin;-'  is  "to  find 
a  numerical  expression  for." 

"H.  .1.  W.,"  Dorchester,  Mass. — "On  what 
syllable  does  the  accent  come  in  the  word  hos- 
pitable:' I  liave  heard  it  accented  on  tlic  first  and 
second  synat)les." 

The  yvordhospitahle  isstre.ssed  ontlie  first  syllable 
^hos'pi-ta-l5le.  Th.e  pronunciation  hos-pit'a-ble 
is  eiToneous.  See  Yizetelly's  "  Desk-Book  of  2.5.000 
Words  Frequently  Mispronounced." 

".T.  INI.  S.."  Hopewell,  Ya. — "  Wliat  is  the  mean- 
ing of  tlie  words  Quo  Vadis.'" 

Quo  Vadis  is  Latin  and  means,  hterally, 
"  Wliither  gocst  thou'.'  ' 

".T.  M.  P.."  Sioux  City,  Iowa. — "(1)  Please 
give  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  proper  noun 
Callimachus,  also  stating  who  that  person  was. 
(2)  Kindly  throw  some  liglu  on  the  proper  name 
Euclid." 

(11  Callimachus  is  pronoimced  ka-lim'a-kus — 
a  as  in  fat,  i  as  in  hit,  a  as  in  final,  u  as  in  but,  and 
was  tlie  name  of  (a)  a  Greek  sciUptor  and  architect 
of  the  fifth  centiu-y  B.C.,  tlie  reputed  inventor 
of  the  Corintliian  capital;  and  (b)  a  Greek  poet 
and  grammarian  of  tlie  third  century  B.C.; 
librarian  of  Alexandrian  library;  born  at  Cyrene, 
Africa.  (2)  Euclid  was  the  name  of  (a)  Euclid  of 
Alexandria,  a  mathematician  who  was  born  and 
resided  m  Alexandria,  Egypt,  about  350-300  B.C. . 
He  is  known  as  the  "father  of  geometry,"  hence, 
the  name  is  sometimes  used  impersonally  for  the 
science  of  geometry  or  its  principles,  (b)  Euclid 
of  Meciara,  a  Greek  Eleatic  philosopher,  who 
founded  the  Dialectic  school  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  (c)  An  Athenian  archon  eponymos  (403 
B.C.)  under  whom  the  new  or  Ionian  alphabet 
was  introduced. 

"G.  S.  B.."  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. — "Is  the  ex- 
pression. 'I'll  sure  be  there,  meaning  without 
doubt  I  will  be  there,  imgrammatical'.' " 

The  u.se  of  sure  in  tliis  case  is  colloquial.  Say, 
"I'll  surely  be  there,"  or,  better  still,  "I  will 
sureW  be  there." 


Even  better 
than  money 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  better 
than  actual  money  for  the  tra- 
veler for  several  reasons:  They 
are  more  convenient  to  carry — 
less  bulky.  They  are  safer,  be- 
cause no  one  can  use  them 
until  you  have  countersigned 
them.  Your  countersignature  on 
an  "A.  B.  A."  Cheque  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  accepting 
the  cheque,  is  the  only  identifi- 
cation required. 

They  do  not  have  to  be  changed  into 
another  kind  of  money  when  you  go 
from  one  country  into  another.  They 
are  hke  dollars  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  like  pounds,shillings  and  pence 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they 
are  accepted  internationally  for  payment 
of  goods  and  services  — "The  safest, 
handiest  travel  funds." 

Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  Netv 
York,  for  booklet  and  information 
as  to  where  they  may  be  had  in 
your  vicinity^ 

"A.B.A."^S£  Cheques 


P/k  ^y  ^  I  U  A  I        An   Intimate  Apprecla- 
A%  Ix  W  I  r  r\  b    tive  Description  of  this 
Masterpiece.     By  R.  H.  Haweis,     Cloth,  40  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 

STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Leg-ally 
trained  men  win  high  poaitiona 
/  and  big  success  in  busint  bs  and 
,'  public    life.    Greater   opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
independent— be  a  leader.  X*aw- 

Sera  earn  _    _ 

00  to  $10,000  Annually 

3  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can.  train  at  homa 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  succeasful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terras.  Fourteen  volumo 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  pagu 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Seod  for  them  -now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.^52-LC,    Chicago 


JUST    OUT 

A  Short  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

by  the  Hon.    Ralph  Shirley 

Here  is  a  book  which  is  peculiarly  timely  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  view  of  the  many  comparisons  recently 
drawn  between  tlie  problems  faced  by  Lincoln  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  and  those  confronting  the  states- 
men of  today  in  their  settlement  with  the  Central 
Powers. 

This  compact  and  informing  volume  gives  the  essential 
details  of  Lincoln's  earl>'  struggles  and  later  successes 
and  of  the  master  pare  he  played  as  President  in  preserv- 
ing the  Union.  To  the  general  reader  it  is  of  interest  as  a 
careful  study  by  an  English  writer  of  a  critical  period  in 
our  national  life,  and  to  schools  and  colleges  it  is  of  con- 
siderable value  on  account  of  its  conciseness  and  sim- 
plicity of  treatment. 

I2mo,  Cloth,  with  ten  full-page  illiistralions. 
?/..?5  net:  by  mail,  fr.j~ 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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How  an  $18  deal  on  a  heifer 
gt&w  into  a  great  nation-wide  business 


Fifty  years  ago  there  lived  on  Cape 
Cod  a  young  man  whose  sole  capi- 
tal was  $18  and  an  abundance  of 
energy. 

His  money  he  invested  in  a  heifer 
— his  energy  in  dressing  the  heifer 
and  selling  the  meat  to  hungry 
Cape  Codders. 

The  young  man  was  Gustavus  F. 
Swift,  and  out  of  his  $18  deal 
eventually  grew  a  great  nation-wide 
organization. 

*  *  * 

It  is  an  organization  built  up  grad- 
ually from  its  modest  $18  beginning 
by  putting  cash  into  the  business, 
and  by  saving  and  reinvesting  each 
year  a  part  of  the  profits,  which 
amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
per  pound. 

The  shareholders  have  been  con- 
tent with  reasonable  dividends,  and 
have    been  willing  to  allow  the  re- 


mainder of  the  profits  to  be  used  to 
expand  the  business  and  the  serv- 
ice, as  the  country  has  grown. 

The  fractions  of  cents  that  have 
been  saved  from  annual  profits  have 
helped  to  build  new  packing  plants 
as  the  demand  for  meat  grew — 
fractions  of  cents  have  financed 
new  branch  houses  to  supply  vital 
needs  of  distribution — fractions  of 
cents  have  built  refrigerator  cars  to 
make  fresh  meat  regularly  avail- 
able everywhere. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  other 
method  of  building  up  a  vital  busi- 
ness which  would  involve  so  little 
hardship  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

If  Swift  &  Company  were  to 
eliminate  its  entire  earnings — these 
fractions  of  cents  that  have  built 
packing  plants,  branch  houses  and 
refrigerator  cars — the  price  of  meat 
would  be  practically  unaffected. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  25,000  shareholders 
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Hires 


TSN'T  it  delightful?  Isn't  it  re- 
-■-  freshing  ?  Yes — it  is  that— and 
more.  Hires  is  a  real  root- 
beer.  Some  so-called  root- 
beers  are  artificially- flavored. 
Hires  is  made  of  Nature's 
own— hence  healthful,  spark- 
ling, satisfying.  Nothing  in 
Hires  to  create  an  unnatural 
craving— nothing  to  unduly 
stimulate. 

Roots  ?  Yes — also  the  juices  of 
barks,  berries  and  herbs — and  pure 
cane  sugar.  From  the  shores  of 
Central  America — from  the  cane 
fields  of  Dixie  and  from  Sunny 


Italy — from  the  forests  of  the 
North  and  the  islands  of  the  Indies 
come  the  ingredients  of  Hires. 
Sixteen  all  told — and  every  one 
put  in  Hires  to  make  it  Hires — 
the  worth-while  drink,  blended 
into  a  drink  you  can't  help  liking 
— a  drink  you  can  drink  freely 
without  wishing  you  hadn  t.  Yet 
you  pay  no  more  than  for  an  arti- 
ficially-flavored substitute. 

To  get  that  Hires  goodness,  to 
get  that  Hires  purity,  always  ask 
for  "Hires."  If  you've  yet  to 
taste  it  you  will  know  why  when 
you  try  it. 


^/  all  good  soda  fountains.     Also  carbonated  by  licensed 
bottlers  for  sale  in  bottles  so  you  can  have  Hires  at  home 

THE  CHARLES  E.   HIRES  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Hires  contains  juices  of  sixteen  roots,  barks,  herbs  and  berries 
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CREOLE  PRALINES 

(GRUNEWAUD) 
AN    IDEAL    SUMMER    CONFECTION 


As  pure  as  any  confection  can  be  made. 

Produced  in  a  model,  newand  absolutely 
sanitary  factory. 

Mail  orders  filled  anywhere. 

Sent  in  a  protected  carton — each  Praline 

wrapped  in  glazed  paper.    Carefully 

packed. 


MADE  WITH 
LOUISIANA 
CANE  SUGAR 


P.  O.  or  Express  Money  Orders  or  Per- 
sonal Checks  received. 

BOX  OF       7    (sample)    $1.00 
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BOX  OF  24     -       -       -      3.00 
Sent  Parcel  Post — prepaid.  Insured. 
Dealers  Write  for  Particulars 
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Let  Me  KeepYbur  'I 
Ice  for  30  Days  ^ 


Vl'll  Save  You  !^  of  It  Hf 

Let  me  put  a  White  Frost  Re'rig^erator  in  your  home  on  30  days' 


•••flfc!!** 


.     ,   .  fie  f relgtit.    Write  and  (?ot  my  catalog.     I  Ht-ll  the  only  round, 
white  enameled  refrigerator  on  earth.  Made  ofzinc  coated  steel,  9ol<lered  air-tiifht. 

Lasts  a  lifetime.  Insulatedwith  (granulated  cork. 
Noiseless  doors  and  covers.  Kevolvmu  shelves- 
nickel  trimmini;s.  Move-easy  casters.  Improved 
crystal  e'ass  water  cooler  with  removable  top. 
Write  for  cataloi;  and  factory-tO'VOu  price.    Cash  or 
easy  payments.   Yours  trtJly,  H.  I..Smith,  Prcs. 
WHITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
Dcpt.  K-7  Jackson,  Mich. 


White  Frost 

to^      m    SANITARY  Write 

Kerrigerafof 


TABOR 

Academy 


ON    BUZZARDS   BAY 

TABOR  ACADEMY  is  best  desctibod  as  a 
junior  Aonapolis.  The  only  school  for  boys 
ill  Nfw  EnnlaDd  offering  elehieotary  naval 
tiainiDg  in  additiOD  to  preparatory  scbobl  work. 

A  Summer  Cruise  to  France 

for  the  boyn  tcho  make  (jood. 
An  endo)«*cd  school  preparing  boys  13  to 
IS  for  all  colleges.  Individual  training 
and  close  personal  instruction,  Sea-bath- 
ing, sailing,  camping  trips  on  Cape  Cod  ^ 
iPractJce  cruises  on  beautiful  Buzzards  Bay. 

CAMP  CLEVELAND 
On  School  Grounds.     Summer  Term. 

Naval  training  and  recreation,  July  1  to 
J\.ug.  16.  Third  season.  Boys  irgm  100  schools 
liave  attended.    -Tuition,  $100. 

For  lllualrated  Catalog  addre»$ 

WALTER  HUSTON  LILLARD,  A.M. 
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English  Connectives  Explained 

The  cjrrect  use  of  all  Prepositions,    Conjunctions.  Uelative 
Pronouns  and   Adverbs,  clearly     and    thoroughly  descril  ed 
and  illustrated  inCoiineclivts  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C 
KeTrnald,  L.H.D.     Cloth,  ll.so;  by  mail,  I1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COM  P.\NV     .    .    -    .     New  York 

California,  Berkeley,  2532  Channing  Way. 

Miss  Head's  School  ^i^Jfr'^^LofTcredrted 

East  and  West.  Outdoor  .study  and  school  rooms.  Gym- 
nasium, tennis,  basketball,  swimming-pool.  etc.  5  build- 
ings.   32nd  year  opens  .Sept.  4.     For  catalog  write 

Miss  Mary  E.  V'ilson,  Principal. 

KEMPER 

MILITARY    SCHOOL 

Boonville,   Mo.     Must  cunipletc  military 
an  I  college  j)rei>aratory  school  in  the  West . 
Rated  by   War  IX'purtment  as   "H<tnor  School". 
New   $160.00U.OO   Hrc-proof  barrack".     Spa- 
cious ^rountls   witn    lake.     All  athlctica. 
Tuition    $600.      For    ciital<>ii    addreaa. 
COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON,   Supt. 
706  Third   St.,  Boonvllls,  Mo. 

m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Blxccutive  Accountanta  command  bitr  salaritfa.  Thousands  of  tirms 
reed  them.  Only  2.600  Certified  Public  Accountanttt  in  U.  S  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  u>  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoruly  by  mail  m 
spare  time  for  C.  F.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tiona.  KnowledKO  of  bookkoepintt  unnecessary  to  bcKin— we  preparo 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  coiirse  and  service  are  under  the 
■upervision  of  William  B.  Caatenholz,  A.  M..  C.  P.  A..  l;ormer 
Comptroller  and  Inatructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  • 
staff  of  C  P.  A's.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  or 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  lofor- 
matioo  and  free  book  of  AccountJincy  facts. 

La  Sall«  Extension  University,  Dept.  602-H.A.D..  Chicago 
"The  World's    iireatcst  Extension  I'niversity" 
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[A  Typicar  MACK  Truck      V^ 
and  Trailer — equipped  with 
Splitdorf  Ignition 
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Aftei- alUKe  test  of  a 
truck  is  dependaKlity 

Dependability  is  the  foundation  upon  which  is  built  the 
entire  fabric  of  motor  transportation.  Without  depend- 
ability these  monster  freighters  change  in  a  flash  from 
a  profitable  investment  to  a  prohibitive  upkeep  cost. 
Consequently — it  is  by  dependability  that  trucks  are 
judged.  It  is  that  very  quality  of  dependability  that 
secures  the  truck  manufacturers'  keenest  consideration 
in  selecting  equipment — 

That  is  why  MACK  and  other  great  American  trucks 
known  internationally  for  their  stamina  and  depend- 
ability, equip  with  Splitdorf  Magnetos.     Simpler  con- 
struction,   a   uniformly   strong   spark,   whether   ad- 
vanced or  retarded,  make  them  the  natural  selection 
of  those  manufacturers  who  demand  dependability. 

And  there  is  the  added  advantage  of  the  Splitdorf 
Starter  Coupling — an  automatic  device  that  makes 
easy  starting  of  the  heaviest  duty  engines  mere 
boy's  play. 

And  Splitdorf  Spark  Plugs — the  Plug  with  the 
Green  Jacket — round  out  the  ignition  system  for 
trucks  as  inferior  porcelain  plugs  can  never  do. 
Splitdorf  Spark  Plugs  have  no  porcelain  to  crack 
and  put  them  out  of  commission — their  India 
Ruby  Mica  insulation  gives  them  their  long  life 
and  exceeding  dependability. 


~A 


Splitdorf  Model  447  Magneto 
with  Starter  Coupling 

iJmiW^  K|El<?ctrical  Co.,  'Hew&rk.KJ. 

^^B^^  UH         IflHI  SVimW  Division ,  1466  Miclu<^an  Avft  CKica^o 
Manufachreri^  of  AERO,  DIXIE  and  SUMTER  Ma^nolos.  O^cillalin?^  Magnetos  and  S\ar\er  Couplings 
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Mileage 


When  a  truck  has  run  50,  75  or 
100  thousand  miles,  every  question 
relating  to  power,  upkeep,  operation 
and  profit  has  been  answered. 

No  further  argument  as  to  that 
truck's  merit  is  necessary. 

For  if  the  component  parts  of  that 
truck  were  not  well-designed  and 
honestly  built  to  give  service,  the 
truck  would  long  since  have  been 
sold  for  scrap. 

In  the  actual  mileage  records  is  the 
one  great  dominating  demonstration 
of  the  success  of  the  worm  drive 
principle  and  of  Timken-Detroit 
Worm-Drive  Axles. 

Although  they  have  been  in  use 
now  for  seven  years — although  they 
are    under    thousands    of   trucks,    of 


which  many  have  run  100,000  miles, 
some  200,000,  not  one  to  our  knowl- 
edge has  as  yet  been  worn  out  in 
legitimate  service.  In  fact  we  don't 
know  how  great  mileages  they  will 
attain  and  it  may  take  seven  years 
more  to  find  out. 

Furthermore,  these  trucks  seldom 
change  hands.  Men  who  buy  Vv^oroi- 
drive  trucks  hang  on  to  them,  for  they 
know  that  they  will  take  out  the  re- 
sale value  in  actual  operation  not  once, 
but  several  times,  and  still  have  left 
in  the  axles  alone  a  resale  value 
greater  than  the  sum  for  which  many 
another  truck  has  been  sold  after 
but  a  few  years'  service. 


\'Dp7  THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Front  and  Worm-Drive, 
"^or  Efficient   Commerci 
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Direct  Advertising 


Point  out  any  successful  enterprise  and 
you  have  paid  your  individual  tribute  to 
the  outward  evidence  of  clear  thinking. 

'Analyze  the  reasons  for  its  success  and 
one  outstanding  element  looms  large. 

It  is  DIRECT  Advertising — Catalogs, 
House  Organs,  Booklets,  Broadsides, 
Folders,  Circulars,  Form  Letters,  Mailing 
Cards,  Blotters,  Specialties. 

As  an  instrument  of  marvelous  effect- 
iveness and  pronounced  protit,  it  arrests 
your  attention  and  demands  \'our  respect 
and  confidence. 


Every  conununity  has  its  own  manu- 
facturer of  DIRILCT  Advertising  —  the 
Printer.  Many  conmiunities  have  their 
DIRECT  Advertising  si)ecialists,  among 
whom  are  U.  T.  A.  Printers.  Here  is  a 
distinction.  All  good  printing  is  not  neces- 
sarily good  advertising  printing. 

But  all  U.  T.  A.  Printers  are  specialists 
in  that  regard.  Some  maintain  their  own 
service  departments  for  counsel  and  co- 
operatic  :i  with  the  customer.  Others 
take  full  advantage  of  the  exceptional 
facilities  afforded  bv  the  U.  T.  A. 


This  international  association  of  employing  printers  is 
serving  the  world  of  business  on  a  national  scale, 


just  as  so  many  enterprising  U.  T.  A.  printers  are  doing  on 
a  local  scale — through  a  Bureau  of  Advertising  maintained 
at  the  Chicago  headquarters  of  the  organization.  Here  is  a 
staff  of  men  whose  training,  experience  and  records  of  accom- 
plishment entitle  them  to  complete  confidence.  Their  judg- 
ment is  sound,  their  methods  proved,  their  recommendations 
practical.  They  might,  in  truth,  be  termed  "experts"  in  adver- 
tising and  merchandising,  and  familiar  by  long  practice  with 
the  tools  whereby  business  success  is  built  along  modern  lines. 

And  this  staff  is  available  to  every  business  man  in  America, 
who  is  not  already  fortified  by  an  advertising  agency  afEliation. 


The  service  of  the  Advertising  Bureau  is  yours — through 
a  Printer  who  holds  membership  in  the  U.  T.  A.  He  is  a 
business  man  also,  a  craftsman  of  ideals  and  proud  of  the 
standards  of  his  Association. 

Consult  the  U.  T.  A.  Printer  and  learn  more  about  this 
DIRECT  Advertising  service  which  is  yours  to  command. 

This  Trade  Mark  identifies  the  U.  T.  A.  member,  repre- 
sented in  practically  every  city  and  town  in  the  nation. 

Our  new  book,  "Two  Blades  of  Grass"  points  out  a  straight 
road  to  business  increase,  and  is  well  worthy  careful  reading. 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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Internal    Gear    Drive    Axles 

Correct  Design 

Proper  Materials 

Precise  Workmanship 


We  are  known  as  build- 
ers, not  of  the  most, 
but  of  the  Best  Rear 
Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 


s 


ERVICE  records   are   the   indication   of 
the  durabiHty  of  a  product. 


Our  service  records  show  that  in  over  30,000 
Russel  Axles  in  operation,  there  has  been 
only  one  broken  spindle. 

They  show  a  very  small  percentage  of  re- 
placement of  internal  gears. 

Our  records  prove  conclusively  that  30,000 
Russel  Internal  Gear  Drive  Axles  are  giving 
satisfactory  service. 

Russel  Motor  Axle  Company,  Detroit 
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For  Motor  Trucks 


ALL  motors  are  alike  to  the  Fiery 
-^^"^  Little  Columbia.  The  power^s  in 
the  fuel ;  but  it.  takes  the  Columbia  hot 
spark  to  set  it  to  work.  That's  the 
regular  Columbia  job — releasing  energy 
by  ignition. 


Columbia 

,%'^^Batteries 
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"Put  the*  power  of  Inlands  in  your  engine" 


The  need  of  new  piston  rings  in  a 
motor  after  it  has  been  run  much  is 
now  a  known  and  accepted  fact. 
They  are  as  necessary  a  replacement 
as  new^  spark  plugs — and  much  more 
vital  to  the  life  and  pow^er  of  the  motor. 

The  highest  quality  of  piston  ring 
is  essential  to  economy  in  delivery 
service.  The  Inland  is  the  most  effi- 
cient type  of  piston  ring  in  its  principle 
of  construction,  both  as  to  material 


and  process  of  manufacture.  From 
the  pouring  of  the  mold  to  the  last 
micrometer  test,  the  Inland  is  made 
wdth  the  precisiori  and  scientific  accu- 
racy of  the  finest  tool  product. 

The  patented  manufacturing  prin- 
ciple makes  every  Inland  completely 
gas-tight.  The  highest  standard  of 
w^orkmanship  makes  every  Inland 
completely  dependable,  in  every 
phase  of  piston  ring  performance. 


The  Inland  is  a  perfected  piece  of  mechanism  that  motor 
mechanics  and  truck  owners  can  rely  on  to  give  the  highest 
efficiency  in  service.  Specify  Inlands  when  you  have  your 
engine  overhauled. 

Nearly  4,000,000  Inlands  are  in  use — sold  the  world  over. 


ONE-PIECE  PISTON  RING 

Write  for  Booklet 
Inland  Machine  Works,   1636  Locust   Street,   St.  Louis,   Mo. 
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KELLY-  SPRINGFIELD 

TRUCKS 

The  Big  Brother  to  the  Railroads 

Another  Stamina  Proving  Performance 

IN  1913,  the  Ansted  &  Burk  Company  replaced  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  with   Kelly-Springfield   trucks    of   1}^ 
and  5 -ton  capacities. 

Today  these  same  Kelly  trucks  are  giving  continuous, 
day-by-day  service  after  six  years  of  stamina-testing  wear. 
Of  Kelly-Springfield  performance,  Mr.  R.  D.  Patton, 
general  manager  of  the  milling  company,  says — 

"T/ie  results  have  been  most  gratifying  and 
these  trucks  run  every  day  in  the  year  over  all 
kinds  of  roads.  On  country  trips  our  trucks 
are  practically  always  overloaded,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  make  any  difference  with  Kelly s." 

Here  again  is  unbiased  evidence  of  the  rugged  dependa- 
bility— the  amazing  stamina  of  Kelly-Springfield  trucks. 

In  every  industry,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  Kelly 
trucks  have  proved  the  superiority  of  their  correct,  flex- 
ible design  by  standing  up  under  every  test,  and  deliver- 
ing maximum  mileage,  day  after  day,  year  after  year. 

And  back  of  every  Kelly  truck  is  the  great  Kelly- 
Springfield  organization  that  has  concentrated  for  twelve 
years  on  the  single  problem  of  building  the  best,  most 
economical  per-ton-mile  truck  in  America. 

Kelly-Springfield  trucks  work — while  many  others  are 
being  worked  upon. 

iK  to  6  ton  models 

THE  KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Builders  of  High  Grade  Motor  Trucks 
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THE  DIGEST  SCHOOL    DIRECTORY  INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools,  colleges  and  camps  whose  announcements  appear  in 
The  Digest  during  May.  The  May  3rd  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you 
write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your 
direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of 
school   or   camp,   age   of    child,   are   all   factors   to    be   considered.       Make    your   inquiry   as   definite   as  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  &  COLLEGES 
FOR  WOMEN 

Girls'  Collegiate  School  Los  Angeles,  ("al. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thompson,  (^onn. 

St.  Margaret's  School Watcrbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  1).  (". 

Colonial  School Washington,  I).  ( \ 

Gunston  Hall    Washington,  I).  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy Washington,  I).  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington.  I).  ('. 

Shorter  College Kome,  (^a. 

Ferry  Hall  School    Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  ill. 

Miss  Haire's  School ('hicago.  111. 

Monticello  Seminary     Godfrey,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Rockford  College Rockford,  111. 

St.  Mary-of-the- Woods  College 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  College. Frederick,  Md. 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School      Lowell,  Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School  .  .  Boston,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary       Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Tenacre Welleslcy,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place  School Summit,  N.  J. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 
Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary.  .     Garden  City,  N.  \. 

Drew  Seminary Carmel,  N.  ^■. 

Knox  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ossming  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall  School Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Glendale  College Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Oxford.  Ohio 

Beechwood    Jenkintown,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Cowles  School Oak  Lane,  Pa 

Highland  Hall    Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Rydal Rydal,  Pa. 

The  Shipley  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz  School,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence.  R.  I. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Ashley  Hall ('harleston.  S.  C. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville.  Tenii. 

Averett  College Danville,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Sta  .nton,  Va. 

HoUins  College Hollins,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Coll.     Lynchburg,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall StaunUm,  Va. 

SuUins  College Bristol,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College.      .  .  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 


BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Loomis  Institute Windsor,  Conn. 

Army  and  Navy  Prep.  School        Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Albans Washington,  I).  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy  .  .  .' Lake  Forest,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Tabor  Acidemy     Marion,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Shattuck Faribault.  Minn. 

Holderness  School. .  . '. ; Plymouth.  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blai;  stown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  FtUs,  N.  J. 

Peddie         Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School.  .  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Rutgers  Prep.  School  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Cascadilla Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School  Mohegan,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Acad..   Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  School      Manlius,  N.  Y. 

The  Stone  School Cornwall-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge  School Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Kiskiminetas  School. .  Saltshurg,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersbiirg.  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence.  R.  I. 

Va.  Episcopal  School Lynchburg,  Va. 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Hitchcock  Military  Acalcmy  .  .  San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Page  Military  Acjdemy  Los  Angeles,  (^al. 

Pasadena  Army  &  Navy  Academy,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad.     Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Lvndon,  Kv. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  &  Nav.  Acad.  Gulfport,  Mis.s. 

Bordentown  Military  Acad.  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy  Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Acad Roswell,  N.  M. 

Peekskill  Military  Academy Poekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  Mil.  Acad  . 'Ossfning-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Bingham  School  Aslieville,  N.  C. 

The  Citadel Charleston,  S.  C. 

Porter  Military  Academy Charleston.  S.  C. 

Sewanee  Military  Academy  .  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Tennessee  Military  Institute.  .    Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Fishburne  Military  School. Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Mil.  Academy Woodstock,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy  .    Front  Royal,  \'a. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

St.  John's  Mil.  Academy  Delafield,  Wis. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Dean  Academy Franklin,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy .  .  Owatonna.   Minn. 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary    Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Wayland  Academy       Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

New-Church  Theological  Sch.  .  .  Cambridge,  Ma.ss. 

VOCATIONAL  &  PROFESSIONAL 

Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music  .  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Coll.  of  Physical  Education  (Chicago,  111. 
Lake  Forest  Univ.  Sch.  of  Music  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Cambridge  Sch.  of  Domestic  Architecture 

&  Landscape  Architecture    Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  Sch.  for  Phys.  Ed Cambridge,  Ma.ss. 

The  Morse  Sch.  of  Expression  .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Amer.  Acad,  of  Dram.  Arts.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Brown's  Salon  Studio  of  Fashions,  N.Y'.  (^ity,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mech.  Inst. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School Washington,  D.C. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines  Houghton,  Mich. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Miss  Arbaugh's  Sch. for  Deaf  Children  Macon,  Ga. 
Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers    .     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Stewart  Home-Training  Sch Frankfort,  Ky. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute Boston,  Mass. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Parkside  Home  School Muskegon,  Mich. 

Lewis  School Detroit,  Mich. 

Florence  Nightingale  Sch.  for  Backward 

Children New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  Pa. 

Sch.  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

North- Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College. .  Greeley,  Colo. 
Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thompson,  Conn. 
Georgia  Military  Academy  College  Park,  Ga. 

North-Western  Univ.  Summer  Sch.     Evanston,  111. 

The  University  of  Chicago Chicago,  111. 

Wallcourt  School Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School .    Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy Exeter,  N.  H. 

Penn.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts  ("hester  Springs,  Pa. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Camp  Wonposet Bantam  Lake,  Conn. 

Georgia  Military  Acad .   College  Park,  Ga. 

Camp  Tosebo Manistee,  Mich. 

Camp  Katahdin  for  Boys Lake  Forest,  Maine 

Camp  Kineo Harrison,  Maine 

Winona  Camps  for  Boys Denmark,  Maine 

Belle  Isle  Camp Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

South  Pond  Cabins Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Camp  Wachusett Holderness,  N.  H. 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Champlain Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

•  Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Kyle  Camp  for  Boys t^atskills,  N.  Y'. 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine Adirondacks,  N.  Y'. 

Repton  Naval  Camp Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Veritas  for  Boys Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.- 
Miami Mil.  Inst.  Sum.  Camp    Miami  River,  Ohio 

Camp  Yapeechu Milford,  Pa. 

Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  Sch.  &  Camp.  Poconos,  Pa. 
Camp  Kawasawa  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Camp  Morrison  Elkmont,  Tenn. 

Camp  Terra  Alta Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Sandhaven Sea  Cliff,  Ala. 

Camp  Cowasset North  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Lin-E-Kin  Bay  Camp Worcester,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines    Brewster,  Mass. 

Quanset  Camp So.  Orleans,  Mass. 

Spring  Hills  Camp Michigamme,  Mich. 

Camp  Teconnet China,  Maine 

Wyonegonic  Camps  for  Girls.  .  Moose  Pond,  Maine 

Camp  Allegro Silver  Lake,  N.  H. 

Pine  Knoll  Camp Conway,  N.  H. 

Sargent  Camps  for  Girls Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Camp  Owaissa    Adirondacks,  N.  Y. 

Pine-Tree  Camp  for  Girls Pocono  Mts.,  Pa. 

The  Hanoum  Camps Thetford,  Vt. 

Camp  Ken-Jocketee  for  Girls. . .  ,So.  Strafford,  Vt. 

The  Tela-Wauket  Camps Roxbury,  Vt. 

Camp  Winneshewauka Lunenburg.  Vt. 

Wynona  Camp  for  Girls  Lake  Morey,  Vt. 

CAMPS  FOR  BOYS  &  GIRLS 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Bob- White Ashland,  Ma,ss. 

Montessori  Camp Wycombe,  Pa. 


Carolina  Military -Naval 
Academy 

"In  the  Land  of  the  Sky" 

2300  feet  above  sea  level  at  Highland  Lake,  N.  C. 

ianiltv  coiiipo.scd  of  KIOLIIOVI';!)  .\KNn'  .\N1) 
NLUUNK  CWHI'S  OKKICIOHS  of  .lisliiiKnish.'d 
ahilit.w  Tliorou^h  i)n'|);irntioii  for  collctcc  oi- liusi- 
lic»  life. 


LIMITED  TO  100  CADETS 


Moderate  Expenses 


Most  Beautifully  Located  and  Modernly  Equipped  School  in  America 

I'^oi   C.italoK,  aildrcss 

CAROLINA  MILITARY-NAVAL  ACADEMY,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


InTwo'V^ars 


The  lack   of   High  School    Training    bars 

you  from  a  successful  business  career  and 

the    leading    professions,    from    well-paid 

civil  service  jobs,  from  teaching  or  entrance 

tocoUege,  in  fact,  iromaW  preferred  positions. 

STUDY  Af    HONE 

You   can  coniplete   our   simplified 
High  School  Course  by  spare  time 
home  study  v?ithin  two   years.    A 
postal  will  brinpr  you  full   details 
about   this   Course,  money -back 
guarantee  and  Free  Bulletin. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Oapt.H2405G  CHICAaO.  ILL. 


<"/8ACKIFY0UAPE\ 

KoisAmmoAnts 
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Through— 


The  Relation 

of  Truck  Brakes 

to  Maintenance  Cost 

SLIPPING,  sliding  truck  can  lose  more 
money  for  you  in  a  few  seconds  than  it  can 
mcke  fcr  you  in  a  lifetime.  "Brakes  didn't  work" 
has  been  the  unsuccessful  plea  in  many  a  lawsuit. 
So  there  is  no  more  important  item  in  the  up- 
keep of  your  truck  than  that  of  the  quality  and 
condition  of  your  brake-lining. 

And  safety  in  brakes  means  quality  in  asbestos  fibre. 
That  is  why  Johns  -  Manville,  with  their  own  mines  rather  than 
the  open. market  to  draw  upon  for  asbestos,  can  put  into  their 
Non-Burn  Brake-Lining  a  toughness  and  durability  and  quick 
braking  certainty  that  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  best  long- 
fibre  asbestos. 

Non-Burn  on  your  brake  bands  is  a  measure  of  insurance. 

A  Traveling  Auditor  on  your  Truck 

Why  w^as  the  driver  delayed  ?  How^  far  did  he 
go?     Was  time  unnecessarily  wasted? 

These  are  important  questions  in  efficient  truck 
operation. 

And  the  answ^er  to  all  of  these  and  many  more 
is  automatically  registered  and  becomes  a  part 
of  your  cost  records  when  you  equip  with  a 
Johns- Manville  Hub  Odometer. 

Easily  saves  its  small  cost  ten  times  over  in  the 

course  of  a  season. 

"We  manufacture  Hub  Odometers  for  all  makes  of  Commercial  Vehicles. 

The  Johns- Manville  Selling  Po/ycj'of  marketing  only  through  legitimate 
jobbers,  is  rigidly  maintained  in  the  best  interests  of  our  trade  relations. 
The  resulting  wide  distribution  of  our  products  puts  them  within 
convenient  reach  of  everyone. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MAN  VILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10    Factories — Branches    in    63    Large    Cities 


Johns  -  Manville 

Hizh  Odometer 

for  Fords 


Asbe$to$ 

and  its  allied  products 

JOHNSMANVILLE 

Serves  in 

Conservation 


he^    Insulations,    Htgh 

Tempcrinire  Cements, 

AsbrMoi  Roofingt. 

Packings,  Brdtc 

Linings,  Fire 

Prcvraxio* 


Johns  -  Manville 

Automotive  Equipment 
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THIS  Autocar  of  J. 
three  teams. 


J.  O'Brien  &  Sons  took  the  place  of 
Now  three  more  Autocars  have  been  added, 
representing  just  so  much  increased  business  brought  within 
reach  of  one  store.  Over  city  and  rural  routes  Autocars  are 
adding  daily  to  the  profits  of  thousands  of  business  houses 
such  as  J.  J.  O'Brien  &  Sons  and  the  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 


Designed  to  carry 

the  paying  load 

at  the  lowest  possible  cost 


THE  motor  of  the  Autocar  is  placed  under  the 
seat  to  do  away  with  excessive  overhang — ^to 
distribute  the  load  evenly  over  all  four  wheels. 

This  equalization  of  load  diminishes  wear  and  tear 
on  tires  and  truck.  It  allows  of  lighter  construc- 
tion, so  that  less  power  is  needed  to  move  the  weight 
of  the  truck  and  more  is  available  to  move  the 
paying  load. 

And  the  shorter  wheel-base  thus  achieved  gives  the  Autocar  its 
extraordinary  ease  of  handlings,  even  in  narrow  streets  and 
cramped  quarters,  where  motor  truck  operation  would  seem 
impossible. 

The  fact  that  half  the  Autocars  sold  are  repeat  orders  from  the  7000 
Autocar  users  is  convincing  proof  of  Autocar  performance. 


lassis 


$2050 


THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 


Established 
18d7 


New  ^'ork  Boston  Philaflcl])hia  Chicago 

Brooklyn  Providence  Allentown  St.  Louis 

Bronx  Worcester  Wilmington  Atlantic  City 

Newark  New  Haven  Stockton 


Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 

Baltimore  San  Diego 

Washington  Sacramento 

Los  Angeles  F"resno 


A  Represented  by  these  Factory  Branches,  with  Dealers  in  other  cities 

Autocar 
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TOPICS-OF'THE-  DAY 


IT? 


HOPPING"  THE   ATLANTIC 


A  CENTURY  AFTER  THE  PIONEER  transatlantic 
steamship  voyage  and  twelve  months  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  aerial  mail  service  in  America,  the  first 
aircraft  to  cross  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old  reached  the 
Azores  on  Maj*  17,  piloted  by  Lieutenant-Commander  Read, 
an  American  flier  aged  thirty- 
two  years.  A  few  hours  later,  a 
second  seaplane  arrived  under 
Commander  Towers.  Still  an- 
other— for.  the  X'avj-  had  staked 
three  planes  on  its  venture — got 
within  ten  miles  of  the  islands. 
Except  that  the  "blimp"  broke 
loose  and  was  blown  to  sea  with 
nobody  aboard,  an  American 
dirigible  might  have  shared  the 
honors,  which,  brilliant  in  them- 
selves, gain  additional  glamour 
through  contrast  with  the  calam- 
ity attending  young  Hawker's 
effort  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a 
straightaway  flight  from  New- 
foundland to  the  Irish  coast. 

In  New  York,  a  salvo  of  steam- 
whistles  greeted  the  news  that 
the  NC-4  had  reached  the  Azores. 
In  Atlantic  City,  where  the  Pan- 
American  Aeronautical  Congress 
was  being  held,  delegates  went 
wild  with  delight.  As  a  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times  relates, 
"representatives  of  seven  coun- 
tries were  seated  with  American 
authorities  at  a  luncheon  in  honor 

of  Gen.  Amelio  Guglielmotti,  the  Italian  Military  Attache, 
at  the  Traymore  Hotel,  when  President  Alan  R.  Hawley,  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  America,  read  the  message  announcing  the  arrival 
of  the  NC-4.  "The  guests  arose  as  a  unit  in  tribute  to  the  daring 
crew  which  accomplished  the  task,  and  burst  out  in  enthusiastic 
cheers  for  Commander  Read  and  his  associates."  In  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  "airgonauts,"  the  Brooklj-n  Citizen  declares: 

"The  inventive  genius  of  Americans  has  given  many  time- 
saving  devices  to  the  world,  but  nothing  heretofore  accomplished 
equals  in  its  grip  on  the  imagination  the  successful  flight  over 
the  ocean.  All  the  fabulous  stories  of  Greek  mythology  appear 
commonplace  beside  it.  And  this  grandiose  conception  of  a 
man  conquering  the  air  and  subduing  it  to  his  requirements 
originated  in  the  brain  of  two  American  country  boys  with  the 
native  American  knack  of  being  handy  Avith  tools.  Subsequently 
more  scientifically  educated  minds  improved  upon  their  original 
conception,  but  none  the  less  history  will  accord  to  them  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the 
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flying-machine.  And  the  country  which  has  the  honor  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  Wrights  is  also  the  first  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  transatlantic  flight. 

"Every  American  heart  must  thrill  with  patriotic  pride  in  con- 
templating these  great  a(;hi(>vements  of  native-born  Am(>ricans. 
"In  this  moment  of  national  exultation  let  us  not  forget  that 

the  great  achievement  was  pos- 
sible only  b.y  reason  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  aerial  branch  of 
our  Navy,  the  inventive  genius 
of  Rear-Admiral  Taylor,  who  de- 
signed the  planes,  the  pluck  and 
daring  of  the  commanders  and 
crews  of  the  seaplanes,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  proverbial 
American  luck." 


Such  comment  abounds  the 
eoimtry  over,  and  yet  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  have  been  busier, 
the  editorial  writers  or  the  report- 
ers. Everywhere  newspaper  men 
have  been  interviewing  author- 
ities on  aviation  and  inviting 
them  to  discuss  not  only  the 
romantic  side  of  the  achieve- 
ment, but  also  and  more  particu- 
larly its  broader  meaning.  Evan 
J.  David,  aeronautical  expert  and 
business  manager  of  Flying,  said 
to  a  representative  of  the  New 
York  Tribune: 


The  Australian  aviator,  who,  with  Commander  Mackenzie 
Grieve,  of  the  British  Navy,  attempted  a  direct  flight  from  New- 
foundland to  Ireland.  They  took  the  air  in  their  slender  one- 
engined  Sopwith  biplane  on  Maj'  18,  two  days  after  the  departure 
of  the  American  fliers,  and  were  never  heard  of  again. 


"From      the      standpoint      of 
record-making  it  might  be  more 
satisfactory  if  all  the  A^C  planes 
had    arrived    without    any    mis- 
hap, as    Lieutenant-Commander 
Read's  did.    But  from  the  stand- 
point of  knowledge  gained  for  the  benefit  of  transatlantic  flj'ing 
in  general  there  is  no  question  that   the  variety  of  experience  is 
far  more  interesting,  far  more  informing. 

"The  great  danger  heretofore  has  been  in  the  fact  that  we 
knew  nothing  about  the  air  currents  existing  above  the  ocean, 
their  nature  or  direction.  No  aircraft  had  ever  been  as  far  as 
two  hundred  miles  out  to  sea.  All  the  rest  was  pathless,  un- 
known space.  To  take  the  plunge  into  that  tricky  mystery 
required  rare  courage  and  daring.  Once  the  plunge  had  been 
taken,  however,  as  it  now  has,  we  have  data  to  go  on." 

Mr.  Hawley,  president  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  teUs  the 
New  York  Times  that  the  transoceanic  flight  "has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  the  Navy  Liberty  motor  and  has  vindicated  that 
highly  valuable  piece  of  mechanism,  despite  the  earlj-  criticisms 
which  were  directed  against  it";  and  Henry  Woodhouse,  vice- 
president  of  the  Aerial  League  of  America,  remarks  that  "the 
crews  of  the  transatlantic  fliers  are  the  pathfinders  of  a  new  age. 
Inventions,    particularly    inventions    that   have    increased    the 
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Phot<»graphs  copyrighted  by  Underwood  i:  Underwood,  New  Yurii. 

THE   FIRST  TO  FLY  FROM  THE   NEW  WORLD  TO   THE   OLD. 

These  United  States  Naval  fliers  reached  the  Azores,  which,  as  the  London  Daily  Express  points  out,  "are  Europe's  outpost."  At  the  top.  -witli 
Lieutenant-Commander  A.  C.  Read  at  the  reader's  left,  is  tlie  crew  of  the  NC-Jf,  which  left  Rockaway  INIay  S,  reached  Hahfax.  after  a  forced  landing 
off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  May  14,  went  from  Hahfax  to  Trepassey,  Newfoimdland,  Alay  1.5,  from  Trepassey  to  Horta.  m  the  Azores,  1.200  miles, 
in  fifteen  hoiu-s,  May  16-17,  and  to  Ponta  Delgada  on  May  20.  Below  them,  with  Oonmiander  J.  H.  Towers  at  the  left,  is  the  crew  of  the  AT-,?, 
which  left  Rockaway  May  8,  Hahfax  May  10,  Trepassey  May  16,  was  forced  to  descend  May  19  after  flyhig  fifteen  hours,  "taxied"  on  the  surface 
until  discovered  a  few  miles  from  the  Azores.  At  the  bottom,  with  Lieutenant-Commander  P.  N.  L.  Bellinger  at  the  left,  is  the  crew  of  the 
NC-1,  which  accompanied  the  NC-S  from  Rockaway,  l3ut  was  wrecked  witliin  sight  of  the  Azores,  its  crew  being  rescued  by  a  destroyer. 


speed  of  transportation  and  intercommunication,  like  the  steam- 
ship, the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone,  have  changed 
world-conditions,  sociallj^  and  commercially.  The  advent 
of  the  steamship  made  the  Atlantic  the  central  basin  of  the 
world,  succeeding  the  Mediterranean.  Yet  each  of  these 
inventions  in  their  early  stages  hardly  held  as  much  promise 
of  usefulness  as  the  aircraft  does  to-day." 

Captain  Bartlett,  the  arctic  explorer,  thinks  first  of  his  pet 
hobby,  and  observes:  "Now  that  the  flight  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  it  can  be  duplicated  in  the  arctic.  Weather  conditions  there 
in  June  and  July  are  better  than  these  men  had,  there  being 
daylight  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day.  To  the  unbelieving 
Thomases  this  transatlantic  feat  should  convince  them  that  the 
flying-boat  has  come  into  its  own,  just  as  the  steamboat  did. 
It  is  a  glorious  event,  and  I  trust  it  will  stimulate  deeper  interest 
in  my  polar  flying  trip." 

What  more  intimately  concerns  the  majority  of  us,  however, 
is  the  prospect  of  seeing  regular  passenger  traffic  bj-  air-ship 
established  between  America  and  Europe,  tho  there  is  a  choice 
of  air-ships,  and  most  tourists  will  assent  to  this  remark  by  David 
Lindsay,  of  the  International  Marine  Company,  to  a  New  York 
Tribune  reporter:  "Passenger  service  to  Europe  may  soon  be 
popular  in  dirigibles,  but  hardly  so  in  seaplanes.  Passcng(>rs 
want  luxury  and  d(>ck  space.  One  can  hardly  exjiect  tlicse  in  a 
seaplane."  Is  it  not  perhaps  reasonable  to  assume  that  these 
pioneer  voyages  by  airplane  are  simply  pathfinding  exi)loits, 
and  that  eventually  dirigibles  will  supplant  airplanes  on  the 
transoceanic  routes?  At  all  events,  a  statement  by  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Service  predicts  that  ere  long  we  shall  hav<! 
transcontinental  air-shii)s  which,  so  oue  infers,  might  safel\ 
cross  the  ocean.     Saj's  the  report: 

"We  reasonably  may  exi)ect  in  the  near  future  to  ha\e  trans- 
continental air-shii)s  in  the  United  States  capable  of  carrying 
nearly  two  hundred   Ions  of  useful  load.     Obviouslv  it  will  be 


such  air-ships  that  will  transport  the  first-class  mail  and  some 
passengers. 

"Air-ships  having  a  gas  capacity  of  2,000,000  cubic  feet  are  now 
successfully  flying  in  Europe.  Such  ships  have  a  gross  lift  of 
sixtj'  tons  and  a  useful  lift  of  about  twenty  tons  available  for 
fuel,  passengers,  and  merchandise.  There  is  a  fundamental 
physical  principle  involved  which  assures  far  greater  carrying 
efficiency  in  the  future  development.  As  the  size  increases  it  is 
found  that  the  lift  becomes  materially  larger.  Furthermore, 
the  length  and  diameter  of  the  10,000,000  ship  will  be  only  1.7 
times  greater  than  the  existing  2,000,000  ship  with  which  it  is 
compared.  For  the  same  fundamental  reason  the  engine-power 
increases  much  less  rapidly  than  the  volume  and  lift. 

"Now  that  2,000,000-size  air-ships  have  proved  satisfactory, 
the  British  are  designing  1920  models  of  greater  capacity  and 
constructing  shelters  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  probable 
sizes  five  years  hence. 

"Do  not  be  surprized  within  the  present  year  to  learn  of  the 
British  nation  inaugurating  regular  air-ship  nuiil  serAice  to  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Canada.  The  vast  expanse  of  the  United  States 
seems  exceptionally  favorable  for  the  establishment  of  similar 
air-routes,  including  service  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
and  Panama. 

"Large,  expensive  buildings  to  completely  house  great  air- 
ships are  not  required  for  each  landing  field.  The  need  is  simply 
a  fairly  level  clear  space  aboiit  one  mile  square,  having  in  the 
center  a  mooring  mast. 

"The  fire  risk  whicli  heretofore  has  menaced  all  hydrogen- 
tilled  air-ships  will  be  eliminated  in  the  future  by  using  helium, 
which  is  not  inflammable." 

Yes,  but  what  of  other  perils — drowning,  for  instance?  As 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  exclaims: 

"If  the  air-ships  of  tbe  futiin>  can  be  kept  roughly  in  the  track 
of  the  numerous  great  ships  plowing  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the 
latter  can  become  in  themselves  a  chain  of  rescue  stations.  And 
the  greater  the  speed  of  the  air-boats,  the  closer  the  inter\als 
between  the  half-dozen  MaitrctanidK,  LcriathaN.s,  and  I »i/ierat<»s 
which  are  ferrying  back  and  fortii.  To  these  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  there  may  be  added  a  number  of  swift  and  sizable 
ships  for  the  specific  purpose  of  patroUiug  limited  areas  of  tho 
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ocean  and  actinp  as  omcrp;oncy  stations.  Thoy  would  bo  tho 
Nantuckot  lifjrhtships  for  tho  now  air  traffic  on^'ajifod  u{)on  ox- 
actting  duty,  no  doubt,  but  no  inoro  dillfieult  than  a  ^ood  many 
trades  and  occuj)ations  tlirougli  which  civilization  has  been 
built  up  and  maintained." 

Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  tlio  chances  of  coming  to 
grief  in  the  course  of  a  transatlantic  flight  will  diminish  as 
knowledge  of  flying  conditions  gains  in  thoroughn(>ss.  "Tho 
elements  of  uncertainty  are  almost  wholly  meteorologit^al,"  says 
The  Scientific  A  mcrican,  and,  after  detailing  the  manifold  villain- 
ies of  wind  and  fog,  goes  on  to  observe: 

"The  moral  of  all  this  seems  to  be  that  a  meteorological  and 
aerological  surAey  of  the  north  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  adjacent 
coasts  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible,  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  t)f  aeronautics.  That  air-lanes  across  tho 
Atlantic  are  destined  to  become  of  great  importance  hardly  admits 
of  doubt. 

"  The  study  of  surface  meteorological  conditions  over  the 
ocean,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Maury  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  has  yielded  results  of  indispensable 
value  to  mariners.  Maury  depended  for  his  data  upon  the 
mariners  themselves;  but  the  Maurys  of  the  air  should  better 
this  plan  and  anticipate  the  demands  of  aerial  navigators  by  a 
systematic  campaign  of  scientific  expeditions  ad  hoc.  This 
method  would  obviate  heavy  losses  in  both  life  and  money  in  the 
early  stages  of  transoeean  flight." 

Waldemar  Kaempffert,  editor  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
shares  this  view,  but  thinks  that  more  powerful  machines  are  as 
essential  as  a  more  complete  understanding  of  meteorology. 
Writing  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  he  complains  that  "our 
machines  are  still  too  dependent  on  the  weather,"  and  asks: 

"Will  it  always  be  thus?  Must  a  man  consider  the  weather 
if  he  is  to  travel  by  air  from  New  York  to  Europe,  just  as  his 
great-grandfather  did  before  taking  the  coastwise  sailing-packet 
from  Boston  to  Philadelphia? 

"The  time  will  probably  never  come  W'hen  pilots  of  the  skies 
will  ignore  the  atmosphere  altogether.  But  they  will  not  be 
intimidated  by  fog  or  storm.  The  machines  of  the  future  will 
be  powerful  enough  to  brave  any  storm.  Their  captains  will  be 
such  expert  meteorologists  that  they  will  take  advantage  of 
currents  of  which  our  pUots  know  nothing. 

"It  is  the  wind,  the  prevailing  westerly  wind,  that  plays  such 
havoc  with  transatlantic  ambitions.  The  air-liner  of  the  future, 
and  by  that  I  mean  a  heavier-than-air  craft,  must  be  a  very 
much  swifter,  very  much  more  powerful  machine  than  the  puny 
bomb-droppers  of  the  British  or  the  clumsy  seaplanes  of  our 
Navy  if  we  are  to  vault  into  the  air  on  a  voyage  to  Europe  with 
never  a  thought  for  the  wind.  It  must  be  a  machine  that  will 
make  two  hundred  miles  an  hour — not  the  eighty  or  ninety  at 
which  our  seaplanes  are  capable  of  traveling.  In  twelve  hours 
at  the  most  it  will  cover  the  distance  from  Newfoundland  to 
Ireland. 

"  At  present  an  a\'iator  must  know  what  changes  in  wind 
are  likely  to  occtu"  during  the  latter  part  of  his  voyage,  which 
means  that  he  must  know  twenty-foxu"  hours  in  advance  what 
the  weather  is  to  be  in  Europe.  While  the  aviator  of  to-day 
is  making  up  his  mind  whether  he  w-ill  risk  a  voyage,  a  two- 
hundred-mile-an-hour  machine  would  reach  the  goal." 


THE  PEACE  TREATY'S   CRITICS 

THAT  THE  PEACE  TREATY  means  not  peace  but 
future  wars  is  the  contention  of  many  of  its  critics. 
This  view,  according  to  a  Paris  corn;spondent  of  The 
Wcshnin.sler  Gazelle,  is  even  held  by  one  of  the  members  of  tho 
American  pc^ace  delegation;  and  Mr.  JNIorganthau,  our  former 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  is  apparently  of  th(^  same  opinion  when 
he  tells  an  assembly  of  American  soldiers  at  C'oblenz  that  "we 
have  got  to  prepare  for  a  greater  conflict,"  because  "the  manifold 
and  conflicting  demands  of  all  nations  at  the  Conference  are 
impossible  of  fulfilment."  "So  far  the  Peace  Treaty  has 
created  two  canker-spots  that  will  at  once  grow  into  festering 
sores — Fiume  and  Danzig,"  exclaims  the  Washington  National 
Tribune.  From  Upper  Silesia,  which  the  Treaty  allots  to  Poland, 
comes  word  that  virtually  the  whole  population  is  aflame  with 
revolt  against  being  separated  from  Germany,  one  of  their 
slogans  being,  "Death  rather  than  life  in  Polish  slavery."  At 
the  same  time  we  have  the  declaration  of  the  Ebert  Govern- 
ment that  "Germany  will  not  sign  the  peace  terms  because  they 
spell  the  economic  destruction,  political  dishonor,  and  moral 
degradation  of  the  entire  German  nation,  not  only  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  also  for  unborn  generations."  And  this  official  state- 
ment goes  on  to  say:  "Germany  concluded  peace  on  the  basis 
of  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points,  which  all  America  had 
made  its  own,  and  all  America,  every  indi\'idual,  is  responsible 
for  the  fulfilment  of  its  claims." 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  American  press,  as  reflected  in 
these  pages  in  previous  articles,  is  that  the  peace  terms  are  just, 
and  even  merciful,  when  considered  in  relation  to  Germany's 
offense.  And  in  an  article  last  week  we  showed  how  little  con- 
"vinced  were  our  papers  generally  by  Germany's  attempt  to 
"evade  the  penalty  of  her  crimes  "  by  hiding  behind  her  own 
interpretation  of  the  fourteen  points.  But  as  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  notes,  there  is  a  "dissenting  minority"  in  this  country, 
as  in  England  and  France,  which  is  more  or  less  in  agreement 
with  Germany's  opinion  of  the  Treaty,  and  for  the  information 
of  oiu"  readers  in  this  article  we  will  quote  mainly  the  views  of 
such  minority  critics,  without  forgetting  that  they  are  in  the 
minority. 

Among  Germany's  neutral  neighbors  much  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Treaty  is  reported.  Thus  the  Amsterdam  Handelsblad 
calls  it  "a  crime  against  Germany,  and,  above  aU,  against 
humanity,"  and  the  Nieuw  Roilerdamsche  Courant  exclaims  that 
"the  Treaty  does  not  end  the  war;  it  continues  it  forever." 
Scandinavian  public  opinion  is  generally  hostile,  according  to  a 
Stockholm  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Globe,  who  reports 
that  "about  half  of  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  edi- 
torial comment  is  besprinkled  with  phrases  that  would  be 
strongly  resented  if  uttered  in  conversation  with  a  citizen  of 
one  of  Germany's  victorious  opponents."  Much  of  the  criticism 
in  Denmark,  so  Copenhagen  correspondents  tell  us,  is  directed 
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against  the  clause  pro^^ding  for  a  plebiscite  in  Southern  Schleswig. 
The  Danes,  it  seems,  are  afraid  that  the  result  would  be  a  ^•ote 
to  join  Denmark,  and  they  are  anything  but  hospitable  to  the 
idea  of  having  to  adopt  a  district  Avhose  population  includes 
so  many  Germans. 

European  labor,  even  in  England  and  France,  is  not  by  any 
means  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  peace  terms.  Thus  the 
British  Labor  party  declares  that  the  Treaty  "is  opposed  to  the 
declarations  of  I^esident  Wilson,"  and  a  French  Socialist  paper 
repudiates  it  as  "a  peace  of  oppression  and  injustice  prepared 
')y  capitalists  and  imperialists."  William  English  Walling, 
wTiting  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  states  that  "if  we  take  the  un- 
compromising and  arrogant  speech  of  Brockdorff-Rantzau  (head 
of  the  German  peace  mission)  when  the  Treaty  was  handed  to 
t!ie  German  delegation  and  compare  it  with  the  writings  of  the 
French  Socialists  and  British  Laborites,  we  find  an  agreement 
on  each  and  every  point."  And  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  .Times  summarizes  a  statement  criticizing  the  Treaty's 
terms  which  is  signed  by  such  prominent  International  Socialists 
as  Hjalmar  Bran  ting,  of  Sweden;  Camille  Huymans,  of  Belgium; 
J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  of  Great  Britain;  and  Jean  Longuet, 
of  France.     To  quote  this  summary'  in  part: 

"Failure  to  include  Germany  and  Russia  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  statement  asserts,  must  be  righted  speedily  if  the 
League  is  to  be  made  effective  for  preventing  war.  The  limita- 
tion of  German  armaments  without  application  of  restrictions  to 
other  nations  also  is  criticized,  and  the  attention  of  the  labor 
world  is  called  to  the  danger  resulting  from  the  establishment  of 
the  boundaries  of  Poland,  which,  it  is  held,  does  violence  to  the 
rights  of  people  to  choose  their  political  allegiance,  and  by 
separating  German  states  into  two  separate  parts.  These 
things  are  said  to  create  a  danger  which  will  remain  a  source  of 
trouble  and  iU  will 

"Regarding  the  Sarre  Valley,  the  statement  recognizes  the 
justice  of  Germany  being  obliged  to  furnish  France  and  Belgium 
with  coal  and  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  mines,  but 
utters  a  suspicion  that  the  arrangements  for  the  administration 
of  the  district  conceal  aims  for  dismemberment. 

"The  disposal  of  the  German  colonies  is  regarded  by  the 
Socialists  as  'imperiahsm  satisfying  itself  with  the  spoils  of 
war.'" 

Bolshevik  opinion  of  the  Treaty  is  reflected  in  a  statement 
issued  by  the  "Russian  Sonet  Bureau,"  in  New  York,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  passages: 

' '  The  Peace  Treaty  as  published  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
old-fashioned  diplomacy.     It  can  not  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

"The  decision  of  the  AUied  Powers  at  the  Peace  Council  to 
terminate  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  is  not  only  superfluous,  but 
certain  other  conditions  of  the  new  Peace  Treaty,  in  fact,  mean 
a  continuation  of  the  strangling  of  Russia  started  by  the  im- 
perialists at  Brest-Litovsk. 

"President  Wilson  once  said  that  the  attitude  which  the 
Allied  nations  are  going  to  take  in  respect  to  Russia  is  the  acid 
test  which  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  ideals.  The  Peace 
Treaty  presented  at  Versailles  has  undergone  that  acid  test  and 
the  result  is  not  encouraging  to  idealism." 

Another  protest  against  the  peace  terms  comes  from  the 
W^omen's  International  Conference  on  Permanent  Peace,  which 
has  just  met  at  Zurich.  This  conference  finds  that  the  terms 
violate  President  Wilson's  principles,  and  that  the  financial  and 
economic  provisions  "condemn  100,000,000  people  of  this 
generation  in  the  heart  of  Europe  to  poverty,  disease,  and 
despair." 

"President  Wilson,  instead  of  the  greatest  man  in  all  history, 
will  return  to  America  broken  and  discredited,"  declares  the 
Fargo  (North  Dakota)  Courier-News,  an  organ  of  the  Non- 
Partizan  League.     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"He  went  to  Europe  the  idol  of  all  its  common  people.  He 
returns  literally  without  friends,  for  even  the  imperialists  to 
whom  he  has  surrendered  all  his  ideals  have  no  confidence  in 
him,  while  the  ])eople  will  look  upon  him  as  one  who,  with  the 
power  to  help  them,  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
old  enemies,  the  coiners  of  profits  and  the  makers  of  war. 


"The  European  governments,  fluslied  with  \-ietory,  were 
greedy  with  the  lust  for  revenge  and  plunder.  There  was  but 
one  course  for  him  to  pursue. 

"Having  found  that  the  Allies  had  cj'nically  turned  their 
backs  on  the  fourteen  i)oints,  had  repudiated  their  signatures 
to  the  armistice  before  yet  the  ink  was  dry,  he  should  have  made 
the  facts  known  to  the  world  and  returned  to  America. 

"But  he  made  another  fatal  mistake:  he  thought  he  could 
measure  diplomatic  swords  with  the  most  cunning  masters  of 
Europe,  and  now  he  finds  himself  cut  to  pieces." 

"America  has  won  the  war,  but  has  lost  the  peace,"  declares 
The  Dial,  a  radical  weekly  now  pviblished  in  New  York,  which 
thinks  that  "wath  far  greater  reason  than  Clemenceau,  President 
Wilson  may  lament  a  Pyrrhic  victory."  As  this  journal  sees 
it,  "the  abandonment  of  the  fourteen  points  was  the  price  which 
Mr.  Wilson  paid  for  the  form  of  peace  which  he  has  secured  under 
the  title  the  League  of  Nations."  The  League  of  Nations 
covenant  forms  part  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  To  quote  The  Dial 
further: 

"He  will  doubtless  base  his  claim  to  success  of  his  mission  to 
Europe  on  this  achievement,  and  already  it  is  being  hailed  as  a 
•triumph  of  practical  statesmanship  over  the  futile  aspirations 
and  feeble  scruples  of  the  idealists — of  whom  Mr.  Wilson  used 
to  be  accounted  one.  It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  process  by  which  the  League  was  secured,  that  of  paltering 
with  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  have  been  based,  goes  far 
to  discredit  it  in  its  inception.  The  true  relation  between  the 
covenant  and  the  Treaty  has  been  rev^ersed.  The  covenant  was 
put  forward  as  a  pledge  and  a  promise  to  be  made  good  by  sub- 
sequent action  beginning  with  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Instead  of 
this  the  Treaty  has  been  used  to  buy  support,  or  worse,  to  buy 
off  opposition,  to  the  League.  Air.  Wilson  is  an  architect  who 
robs  his  foundation  of  stone  to  build  flying  buttresses.  He  is 
the  mother  fleeing  in  a  sledge  from  Avolves,  holding  to  her  bosom 
her  last-born  and  throwing  her  other  children  successively  to 
the  devouring  pack.  Whether  the  child  is  worth  the  sacrifice  is 
for  the  future  to  show." 

"Looked  at  from  a  piirely  American  point  of  view,  on  a  cold 
calculation  of  probabilities,  we  do  not  see  how  this  Treaty  is 
anything  but  the  prelude  to  quarrels  in  a  deeply  divided  and  a 
hideously  embittered  Europe,"  says  The  New  Republic,  which 
has  been  an  advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  New  York 
weekly  sees  anything  but  justice  in  the  Sarre  Valley  settlement, 
the  prohibition  of  Germany's  union  with  German  Austria, 
and  the  separation  of  Germany  and  East  Prussia  by  the  grants 
to  Poland.  "The  details  of  the  settlement,"  it  affirms,  "could 
hardly  have  been  more  neatly  devised  to  keep  central  Europe 
in  an  uproar."     Of  the  economic  side  of  the  Treaty  it  says: 

"The  Treaty  gives  the  Allies  so  many  different  kinds  of 
economic  power  over  Germany  that  they  are  likely  to  be  con- 
siderably at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  exercise  it.  Both  the  goose  and 
the  golden  eggs  are  theirs,  and  there  will  be  mighty  conflicts 
and  debates  for  decades  as  to  whether  the  goose  should  be  made 
to  lay  another  egg  or  eaten.  Some  people  will  be  interested 
in  keeping  German  trade  crippled;  others  will  be  interested  in 
reviving  it  and  exacting  reparations.  The  people  who  see 
reparations  diminishing  will  denounce  the  greedy  people  who  are 
killing  German  productiveness,  and  these  latter  will  reply  that 
the  others  are  reviving  the  German  menace  for  the  sake  of 
some  money.  We  may  expect  some  lively  times  b«^tween  the 
Reparation  Commission  on  the  one  hand  and  Allied  manu- 
facturers on  the  other." 

The  Treaty,  The  New  Republic  concludes,  "gives  the  Germans 
too  mam-  reasons  for  feeling  themselves  thoroughly  abused": 

"Their  imperial  power  is  destroyed,  that  of  others  is  increased; 
the  principle  of  nationality  is  worked  against  them;  the  armistice 
is  flatly  violated  in  the  Sarns  Mr.  Wilson's  general  principles 
about  the  removal  of  economic  barriers,  no  special  alliances 
within  the  y:(^iu>ral  family  of  th(>  League  of  Nations,  th(>  implied 
promise  to  admit  Germany  to  the  League,  all  seem  to  have  gone 
down  the  wind." 

The  President  himself,  according  to  a  United  Press  dispatch, 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  Treaty,  but,  his  friends  say,  "he  believes 
it  the  best  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  considering  all  the  conditions." 
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'ERY    UXBECOMIXG     FOR   AN   ELDER    in   the 

Presbyterian  Churrh,  and  for  a  man  holding  so 
high  an  office  as  that  of  President  of  the  United 
States,"  declares  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Hindman,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  President  Wilson's  recommendation  to  Congress  that 
it  repeal  that  part  of  the  war-time  prohibition  law  relating  to 
light  wines  and  beers;  and  the  same  sentiment  in  different 
words  finds  expression  in  a  resolution  passed  in  St.  Louis  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  cabled 
to  "Elder  Wilson"  in  Paris.  The  Prohibition  forces  generally 
are  shocked,  of  course,  by  the  President's  proposal,  and  declare 
their  intention  of  fighting  it  in  both  houses.  But  the  "wets," 
while  approving,  are  not  jubilant.  For  they  point  out  that 
such  a  repeal  would  only  postpone 
the  national  drought  from  July  1 
of  this  year,  when  the  Avar-time 
measure  goes  into  effect,  to 
January  16  of  next  year,  when 
prohibition  by  Constitutional 
amendment  becomes  operati\e. 
And  even  within  this  brief  time- 
limit,  complains  the  Association 
Opposed  to  National  Prohibi- 
tion, the  President's  proposal  is 
unsatisfactory,  because  while 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  producers 
and  sellers  of  wine  and  beer 
it  fails  to  offer  any  consolation 
to  those  employed  in  all  other 
lines  of  the  liquor  business.  In 
a  statement  issued  from  its  New 
York  office  this  organization  says: 

"Why  play  any  faAorites? 
There  is  not  a  single  good  reason 
why  a  single  word  of  the  act  of 
November  21,  1918,  should  re- 
main on  the  statute-books  of  the 
United  States,  because  the  sole 
reason  for  the  operation  of  the 
act  stated  in  it  was  'conserving  the  man-power  of  the  nation 
and  to  increase  efficiency  in  the  production  of  arms,  munitions, 
ships,  food,  and  clothing  for  the  Army  and  Navy.'  As  there 
is  no  longer  any  need  for  such  conservation  and  efficiency,  so 
there  is  no  need  of  any  statute  to  promote  either." 

From  the  other  camp  comes  a  reminder  h\  William  H.  Ander- 
son, New  York  State  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
that  "the  President  signed  this  biU  to  be  effective  until  demobil- 
ization is  completed,  and  if  it  is  complete  he  does  not  need  any 
help  from  Congress  to  open  the  saloons."  Mr.  Anderson, 
whose  organization  is  regarded  by  the  "wets"  as  the  chief  factor 
in  all  their  recent  defeats,  goes  on  to  blame  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers 
and  Mr.  Joseph  P,  Tumiilty,  the  President's  secretary,  for  the 
President's  present  attitude.  He  suggests  also  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  "pass  the  buck  to  the  Republican  party."  The 
New  York  Tribune  quotes  him  as  saying: 

"We  are  not  much  surprized  at  the  President's  advocacj'  of 
the  repeal  of  war-time  prohibition  against  beer  and  wine.  After 
the  return  of  Samuel  Gompers,  who  has  used  his  peculiar  in- 
fluence to  deceive  the  President  in  behalf  of  the  brewers,  it  is 
not  surprizing  that  the  brewers  received  some  assurance.  The 
wets  were  unable  to  keep  from  talking  about  it. 

"We  were  informed  some  time  ago  that  Mr.  Tumulty,  the 
President's  secretary,  friend  of  the  wets,  was  recently  in  New 
York  at  a  secret  meeting  of  some  of  the  big  hotel  men,  and  that 
he  assured  them  in  substance  that  the  President  would  do 
everything  possible  to  help  them . 

"This  looks  like  an  attempt  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  Re- 
I)ublican  party  and  iise  Congress  as  the  goat  in  a  series  of 
experiments  to  determine  whether  it  is  politically  safe  for  the 


President  himself  later  to  use  the  power  which  this  act  confers 
\ipon  him.  I 

"This  apparent  yielding  to  the  intimidation  tactics  of  Mr. 
Gompers  in  behalf  of  the  brewery  workers,  but  done  in  the  name 
of  all  American  labor,  will  merely  intensify  instead  of  relicAe  the 
difficulty  when  the  coimtry  comes  up  against  the  prohibition 
amendment  on  January  16,  which  neither  the  President  nor 
Congress  can  abrogate. 

"The  success  of  the  German  brewers  in  breaking  down  a 
prohibition  act  of  Congress  will  embolden  them  to  go  still  further 
in  their  threats  of  revolution  and  disorder  in  case  an  enforcement 
law  is  passed  to  carrj'  into  effect  the  amendment." 

"The  President  has  been  staying  in  Paris  too  long,"  says 
Congressman  Randall,  of  California,  who  Avas  elected  on  a 
prohibition  ticket;  and  he  adds:  "Congress  will  not  repeal 
war-time  prohibition."     "To  repeal  war-time  prohibition  now 

is  like  giving  a  half-cured  drug 
fiend  opium  for  a  few  months," 
remarks  Congressman  Little, 
Republican,  of  Kansas.  And  in 
a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times  (Dem.)  we  read 
that  even  "Republicans  of  the 
conservative  type  who  depre- 
cated both  war-time  and  Con- 
stitutional prohibition"  regard 
the  President's  recommendation 
as  "merely  an  attempt  to  win 
the  approval  of  one  element  in 
the  community,  and  hold  that  the 
Republican  party's  position  be- 
fore the  public  woiild  be  strength- 
ened if  it  went  on  record  against 
lifting  the  ban."  "Virtually 
every  one  concedes  that  the 
'drys'  have  a  large  majority  in 
each  house  and  do  not  intend 
to  permit  any  change  in  the  law," 
reports  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  rnbi/ne 
(Rep.).  The  New  York  Evening 
Poft  (Ind.)  points  to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  new  Congress  are  from  drj"  districts,  and  that  prohibi- 
tionists e^ery where  A\all  fighl^  the  proposed  repeal  as  "an  entering 
wedge  of  the  wets,  Avhich,  if  successful,  might  lead  to  further 
efforts  to  circumvent  national  prohibition."  "There  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  that  the  law  providing  for  war-time  prohibition 
will  be  repealed,"  declares  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.). 

On  the  other  hand,  Edward  I.  Hannah,  president  of  the 
Central  Federated  Union  of  New  York,  assures  the  press  that 
"organized  labor  is  in  entire  accord  with  President  Wilson  when 
he  opens  the  fight  to  restore  freedom  for  the  American  people 
in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  light  wnnes  and  beer";  and  the 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph  (Dem.)  thinks  that  the  President's 
course  in  this  matter  means  that  "he  has  heard  the  voice  of  the 
American  people  in  his  far-away  Paris  temporary  residence." 
The  proposed  compromise  on  war-time  prohibition,  the  same 
paper  adds,  may  prepare  the  way  for  a  similar  softening  of  the 
terms  of  Constitutional  prohibition. 

In  making  this  unexpected  recommendation  in  his  opening 
message  to  the  special  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  the 
President  offered  this  explanation: 

"The  demobilization  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country 
has  progressed  to  such  a  point  that  it  seems  to  me  entirely 
safe  now  to  remove  the  ban  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  wines  and  beers,  but  I  am  advised  that  without  further 
legislation  I  have  not  the  legal  authority  to  remove  the  present 
restrictions." 


ALL   CHEERED    LP. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  M'orld. 
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WAR-RISKS   AND   RED   TAPE 

IF  THIO  WAI{  HISK  RURKAU  was  a  "volcano"  wlicn 
.Si'cn>(ary  Glass  and  Coloni-l  Lindslcy  inherited  it  from  tlicir 
prcdccossors,  as  Colon(>l  Lindslcy  said  in  tho  lotliT  which 
brought  iihoiil  his  resignation,  many  soldiers  have  seemingly 
found  it  an  inacti\(>  on(>,  if  not  ext.inct,  as  far  as  they  an^  con- 
cern(>d.  Our  readers  will  rememlxT  the  letter  in  a  recent  issue 
from  a  corporal  whose  family,  owing  to  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity,  never  rec.eiv(>d  the  allotments  from  his  i)ay.  We  have 
another  letter  from  a  Regular  Army  engineer  who  has  Ween 
disabled,  telling  us  that  altho  the  Government  h:>s  made  a 
l)ro\ision  that  a  disabled  man  shall  nn'eivo 
compensation,  "getting  it  is  another  thing." 
According  to  this  man,  who  has  served 
Uncle  Sam  througli  two  wars,  "there  is  a 
bunch  sitting  in  the  Bunuui  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  who  seem  to  think  a  soldier  is  a 
very  common  being,  and  that  he  must  bow 
down  to  them  for  an\thing  he  desires  or  is 
entitled  to;  that  they  hold  the  reins  of  the 
Go^"ernment  of  the  whole  U.  S.  A. — in  other 
words,  that  thej'  are  the  whole  show." 
This  man  is  persuaded  that  not  more  than  a 
fourth  of  our  soldiers  "will  continue  their 
government  insurance  for  three  months 
from  the  time  of  their  discharge,  and  not 
one-tenth  of  them  will  carry  it  for  another 
twelve  months."  And  this  because  they 
have  had  so  much  trouble  with  allotments 
for  their  families  that  thej'  have  no  con- 
fidence in  government  promises  to  pay. 
To  quote  this  soldier  further: 

"A  debt  on  Uncle  Sam  used  to  be  con- 
sidered good;  now  if  you  tell  a  merchant 
that  the  Government  owes  you  back  pay  or 
allotment  and  that  you  want  credit,  you 
will  be  almost  sure  not  to  get  the  credit, 
and  the  merchant  will  tell  you  quickly  he 
can  not  depend  upon  your  government 
claims,  even  tho  he  knows  they  are  genuine. 
What  does  that  mean?  Every  one  knows 
that  it  means  the  people  are  simply  losing 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Government 
to  pay  its  debts ;  and  it  now  reverts  into  the 
following:  Does  the  Government  want  to  pay  its  debts,  or  is  it 
simply  because  it  does  not  know  how?  I  am  sure  it  is  because 
it  does  not  know  how;  but  what  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  to 
come  to  at  the  best^" 

A  wounded  Marine  told  how  happy  the  men  were  when  they 
went  across  "because  we  felt  that  a  grateful  Government  was 
going  to  take  good  care  of  us  and  our  dependents,  no  matter 
what  happened  to  us."  But  now,  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal  quotes  this  man,  he  has  left  the  hospital,  has  put  in 
his  claim  for  compensation,  and  has  "not  been  able  to  get  a  peep 
from  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  since  then."  The  Bureau 
has  long  been  in  popular  disfavor,  says  the  New  York  Tribune's 
W^ashington  correspondent,  "on  account  of  the  numerous 
troubles  over  allowances,  allotments,  compensation,  and  in- 
surance, there  being  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  of 
errors,  lengthy  delays,  etc.,"  so  that  "what  had  been  put  forward 
as  a  generous  measure  that  would  win  the  undying  gratitude  of 
the  soldiers  and  their  friends"  is,  because  of  administrative  dif- 
ficulties, arousing  "entirely  different"  feelings.  "Needy  fami- 
lies of  absent  soldiers"  have  often,  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
notes,  been  unable  to  "get  the  money  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled and  on  which  they  relied  absolutely  for  support." 

Things  like  these  being  said  on  the  streets,  in  the  newspapers, 
and  in  the  magazines,  the  actual  eruption  of  the  W"ar  Risk  Bureau 
volcano  was  not  entirely  unanticipated.     On  May  18  it  was  made 


public  that  Sccreliiry  (Mass  had  asked  for  (he  resignation  of 
Col.  Henry  I).  I^indsley  as  Director  of  the  liureau.  An  earlier 
hater  from  Mr.  Lindslcy  to  the  Secretary  was  published  at  this 
time,  in  wiiich  the  Director  informed  his  superior  that  his  Bureau 
was  on  th(>  "  verg(^  of  breakdown  and  failure,"  due  to  intoleralih; 
"red  tape"  and  the  un.sympathetic  altitude  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Secretary  Glass's  stat<'m<'nt  in  reply  di.scust 
certain  instajices  cited  by  Colonel  Lindslcy  and  containcid  sonio 
extremely  caustic  pe?-sonaI  references  to  the  (Jolonel. 

In  so  far  as  this  is  a  jxTsoiud  controversy  betwf'cn  Secretary 
(Hass  and  Colonel  Liudslev  it  is  not  a  serious  matter,  but,  says 
the  New  \ ovk  .loiirnnl  of  Connncrcr.  "  untold  (lamagf!  will  bo 
<lone  if  tlu'  pul)lic  loses  confidence  in  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance."  Ten  mil- 
lion of  us  are  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned; more  of  us  an;  financially  interested 
in  this  Bureau  than  in  any  other  dei)artment 
of  the  Government.  As  The  Journal  of 
Coinineree  notes:  "All  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  are  keeping  up  their  government  in- 
surance, all  beneficiaries  of  those  holding 
policies  who  have  died,  all  wounded  and 
diseased  soldi<>rs  and  sailors  who  are  en- 
titled to  compensation,  wives  and  children 
of  men  still  in  service  and  in  some  eases 
mothers,  sisters,  or  other  dependents  of  these 
men,  all  look  to  this  Bureau  as  a  place  to 
which  to  pay  money  or  from  which  to  receive 
money."  Most  of  these  people  "need  the 
money  that  is  due  them,  and  if  it  is  not 
forthcoming  they  conclude  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  not  pay  it  or  intends  to  cheat 
them."  This  newspaper  then  goes  on  to 
give  a  brief  history  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau 
and  its  handicaps : 


COLONEL  HENRY  D.    LINDSLEY, 

Who  leaves  the  War  Risk  Bureau, 
after  a  disagreement,  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  work  of  organizing  the 
American  Legion.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Colonel  R.  G.  Cholmeley- Jones. 


"In  October,  1917,  si.x  months  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  Congress 
passed  the  act  providing  for  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  insurance,  allotments,  and  allow- 
ances for  dependents  of  men  in  service,  com- 
pensation for  the  injured  and  ill  in  service, 
making  these  provisions  retroactive  to  April, 
1917,  and  added  to  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  the  divisions  of  insurance, 
of  allotments  and  allowances,  of  investigation,  of  audits  and 
records  and  of  disbursements.  The  clerical  force  suddenly 
grew  to  15,000.  These  people  were  scattered  about  in  various 
buildings.  At  first  they  had  little  equipment  and  very  little 
organization.  Life-insurance  was  soon  being  written  on  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  amounts  aggregating  billions  of  dollars 
a  week  until  about  $40,000,000,000  had  been  written,  an  amount 
nearly  double  the  insurance  in  force  of  all  the  legal  reserve  life- 
insurance  companies  in  the  United  States.  This  tremendous 
total  rolled  up  in  about  a  year  and  simply  overwhelmed  the 
organization  which  was  trying  to  handle  it.  Letters  came  in 
to  the  Bureau  l)y  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  addition,  it 
had  to  handle  the  allotments  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  pay  to  their 
dependents  and  the  allowances  which  the  Government  granted 
in  addition,  and  the  claims  for  compensation  coming  in  from 
men  in  service  Avho  became  sick  and  injured,  keep  the  accounts 
of  monthl.y  payment  of  premiums  on  the  life-insurance  held 
out  of  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  pay,  investigate  claims,  and 
send  out  thousands  of  checks  weekly.  It  was  a  work  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  casualty  and  life-insurance  companies  of  the 
country,  and  those  in  charge  Avere  trying  to  do  it  with  a  'green' 
force  of  government  emploj'ees  under  the  most  adverse  condi- 
tions. That  confusion,  errors,  and  delays  innumerable  occurred 
was  inevitable." 

In  a  letter  to  The  Literary-  Digest,  Assistant-Director 
Cates  describes  the  Bureau  as  being  " '  very  similar  to  a  bank  with 
more  than  two  million  deposit  accounts  of  which  more  than  one 
million  are  still  active."     He  continues: 

"Besides  the  2,000,000 '  deposit  accounts,'  this  'bank'  maintains 
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a  record  in  2,.")00.0n9  eases  where  the  enlisted  man  did  not  elioose 
to  make  an  allotment,  i.e.,  to  set  up  credit  for  his  relatives, 
altho  in  a  majority  of  eases  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  relatives 
expected  him  to  do  so  and  looked  to  the  'bank'  for  payments. 
Allottees  change  their  residences  without  notifying  the  Bureau. 
Our  files  contain  143,000  checks  which  were  mailed  out  to  allot- 
tees but  returned  for  ^•arious  reasons,  probably  se\enty-five  per 
cent,  for  the  reason  that  the  allottee  has  moved  without  notify- 
ing the  Bureau.  Various  agencies  throughout  the  country  are 
endeavoring  to  aid  the  Bureau  in  obtaining  the  addresses  of 
the.se  allottees  in  order  that  their  checks  may  reach  them. 

■' The  situation  is  rapidly  b  ing  cleared  up.  The  inevitable 
errors  are  being  rectified.  Ev.rj-  account  is  balanced  to  the 
P'^nny  before  the  final  check  goe^  out  aft  r  the  Bureau  is  ad- 
vised that  the  enlisted  man  has  been  discharged.  .  .  .  The 
work  is  not  in  a  muddle,  but  i>  proceeding  smoothly  and  swiftly, 
and  the  results  refl  ct,  I  believe,  a  uniformly  earnest  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Bunau's  army  of  employees  to  carrj'  out  the 
humar,    purposes  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act." 

Even  a  strong  Republican  newspaper  like  the  Xew  York 
Tribune  concedes  that  neither  Mr.  McAdoo  nor  Mr.  Glass  "in- 
tentionally made  a  botch  of  the  insurance  business."  But,  it 
says — 

"Red  tape  Avas  too  much  for  them.  It  was  impossible  to 
speed  up.  A  government  bureaucratic  machine  is  operated  by 
practised  '  buck '-passers.  The  business  of  avoiding  responsi- 
bility has  been  dcA  eloped  into  a  science.  'Rules  and  Regula- 
tions'— tho.«e  are  the  gods  idolatrously  Avorshiped,  for  ex- 
perience has  shown  it  is  not  safe  to  exercise  discretion.  If  there 
is  departure  from  a  patch  bordered  by  triplicate  receipts  and 
anything  goes  wrong  no  excuse  is  tolerated. 

"Looked  at  in  vacuum,  there  is  no  discernible  reason  why  a 
man  who  has  managed  a  priAate  concern  efficiently  can  not 
manage  a  government  biireau  equally  well.  But  successive 
explosions  at  Washington  leave  no  doubt  that  personal  ability 
and  zeal  at  the  top  are  not  enough.  The  whole  governmental 
system  must  be  rebuilt  and  charged  with  a  new  spirit.  As  long 
as  it  is  the  habit  to  prescribe  in  a  book  of  instructions  how 
everything  must  be  done  false  motion  and  excessive  slowness  are 
ineA'itable." 

The  Xew  York  Times  hears  that  it  has  cost  the  War  Risk 
Bureau  "17  cents  to  dispense  a  dollar  aiKl  that  the  Pension 
Bureau  paid  forty  times  as  manj-  claims  at  a  cost  one-twentieth 
as  great."  The  Times  thinks  there  is  reason  to  say  "that  the 
defects  are  fundamental,  and  that  success  is  hardly  possible." 

The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  agrees*  with  other  editors  that 
Colonel  Lindsley  has  been  "colliding  with  the  system,"  but  it  is 
inclined  to  put  the  blame  for  the  collision  on  the  Colonel.  In 
its  opinion,  his  statements  "show  chieflj'  a  dominant  disposition 
and  inability  to  Avork  in  harness."      The  World  adds: 

"Unless  our  form  of  government  is  to  be  radically  changed,  the 
services  of  such  men  will  have  to  be  dispensed  with  in  numy 
places.  The  War  Insurance  Bureau  carries  4,000,000  risks, 
amounting  to  $39,000,000,000.  It  is  regulated  by  law,  and  in 
addition  to  that  its  operations  are  supervised  and  safeguarded, 
as  are  all  other  fiscal  affairs  of  the  nation,  by  controllers,  audi- 
tors, chiefs  of  divisions,  purchasing  agents,  and  bookkeepers." 

While  there  has  been  much  talk  of  inefficiency  in  the  War  Risk 
Bureau,  we  note  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Office  Economist 
(Jamestown,  X.  Y.)  an  article  in  which  Mr.  Waldon  Fawcett 
describes  how  carefully  the  War  Risk  Bureau  files  away  it.; 
weekly  mail  of  300,000  letters  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  filin:^;- 
cabinets  and  carries  on  its  correspondence  with  "52,950  Smith-, 
46,000  Browns,  and  42,000  Johnsons,"  and  all  the  rest.  After 
telling  precisely  how  the  letters  are  distributed  and  identified 
j'.nd  filed,  the  writer  concludes  with  a  statement  which  may  or 
may  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  soldiers  whose  families  are  still 
waiting  for  their  allotments: 

"The  way  may  seem  long  from  the  first  table  on  which  the 
incoming  letters  arv  poui-ed  out  of  the  mail-sacks  imtil  the  par- 
ticular case  is  located  and  the  answer  written,  but  every  step  is 
necessary,  and  saves  time  and  labor  in  the  end.  A  letter  goes 
through  many  hands,  but  it  always  gets  the  proper  attention 
and  action." 


TO   HELP   UNCHINAFY   CHINA 
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HIXAFICATIOX"  was  Theodore  Roosevelt's  word 
for  the  state  of  helplessness  to  which  i)acifism  would 
reduce  America,  and  somewhere  on  a  top  shelf  at  the 
second-hand  bookstore  you  may  still  find  Admiral  Lord  Beres- 
ford's  volume,  "The  Break-up  of  C^hina,"  written  in  the  days 
Avhen  Western  Powers  Avere  maintaining  "spheres  of  influence" 
in  the  Celestial  Empire.  China  has  aAvakened  perceptibly  since 
then.  The  former  empire,  noAV  a  republic,  declared  Avar  on 
Germany.  Thus  China  became  one  of  the  Allies  and  a  pros- 
pectiAe  signatory  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  But  the  Avar  had  already 
raged  three  j'ears  before  China  joined  the  Allies.  Japan  had 
not  onl\'  driAen  Germany  out  of  China  and  replaced  her  there, 
but  obtained  from  the  Chiuese  GoAernment  a  series  of  con- 
cessions and  privileges  Avhich,  in  the  agreggate,  appeared  to  some 
to  go  a  long  Avay  tOAvard  making  China  a  Japanese  province. 

^SIoreoAer,  China's  participation  in  the  Avar  was  mainly 
theoretical.  Altho  large  numbers  of  Chinese  laborers  Avent  to 
France  and  Avere  kept  at  Avork  liebiud  the  lines,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  laborers  from  Spain,  formally  a  neutral  country, 
Avere  also  employed  in  France.  At  best,  China's  help  toward 
Avinning  the  Avar  fell  short  of  impressing  the  Allies  Avith  a  sense  of 
profound  indebtedness,  and,  had  the  time-honored  policy  of 
"spheres  of  influence"  continued  unmodified,  China  Avould  haA'e 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  proAc  that,  on  the  merits  of  ser\-ices 
rendered,  she  deserved  much  more  consideration  than  before. 
Just  as  in  the  old  days,  "forceful  penetration"  might  haAe 
gone  on*.  Right  here,  accordingly,  lies  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  consortium  to  proA-ide  international  aid  for  China. 
It  Avill  put  an  end  to  special  "zones  of  influence."  It  Avill  prevent 
the  "break-up  of  China."     As  the  XeAvark  News  obserAes: 

"The  consortium  agreed  upon  by  American,  British,  French, 
and  Japanese  bankers  at  Paris  for  joint  loans  to  China,  to  Avhicli 
Belgian  bankers  may  be  admitted  later,  gives  promises  of 
possibilities  of  the  settlement  of  the  Far-Eastern  problem. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  thirty-scAen  banks  in  the 
United  States  are  to  participate  in  these  loans  to  China — loans 
intended  to  adAance  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  transporta- 
tion interests  of  the  YelloAV  Republic." 

So  AA^hat  might  appear  to  be  only  an  adAenture  in  international 
banking  bids  fair  to  rank  Avith  the  larger  achievements  of  mod- 
ern diplomacy.  Henceforward  China  Avill  be  dexeloped,  but 
not  exploited.  Then,  too,  the  consortium  soothes  feelings 
rasped  by  recent  affronts  to  national  pride.  China  "saves 
face"  bj'  gaining  financial  support  that  offsets  her  concessions  in 
Shantung.  Japan  ".saAes  face,"  as  regards  failure  to  secure 
recognition  of  "racial  equality,"  by  being  admitted  to  the  group 
of  Western  Powers  extending  the  joint  loan.  At  the  same  time, 
Japan  renounces  all  intention,  if  she  ever  had  any,  of  making 
China  a  Japanese  province.  "Japan,"  says  Richard  V.  Oulaban, 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  XeAv  York  Times, 

"Enters  herself  as  a  Western  PoAver.  She  abandons  any  posi- 
tive or  implied  claim  that  her  interests  demand  exclusiAe  Japanese 
exploitation  of  China's  resources.  Put  in  another  Avay,  on  the 
basis  of  the  assumption  that  she  Avas  Avilling  to  have  the  Western 
Powers  finance  Chiuese  projects,  she  does  not  refuse  to  participate 
in  theii  development  program,  but  joins  with  them  in  helping 
China  financially,  industrially,  and  administratively." 

The  proposed  consortium  is  an  American  arrangement,  and 
if  it  seems  inconsistent  for  America  to  be  proposing  a  consor- 
tium now  after  defeating  a  someAvhat  similar  scheme  Avhen 
Mr.  Bryan  Avas  Secretary  of  State,  conditions  have  changed  in 
certain  notable  particulars.     As  Mr.  Oulahan  continues: 

"The  new  consortium  is  the  direct  outcome  of  suggestions 
made  in  a  note  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan.  This  note 
marks  a  distinct  and  radical  departure  from  the  previous  atti- 
tude of  the  Wilson  Administration — an  altitude  which  those  most 
interested  prefer  to  attribute  to  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
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"Soon  after  Bryan  became  Seorptary  of  Stati^  our  Governniciit 
withdrew  its  support  of  the  Annn-ican  banking  sroup  which 
fornuxl  part  of  what  was  known  as  the  Six-Pow(>r  (Iroup,  or- 
ganized to  give  Hnancial  aid  to  (^hina.  Tiui  years  that  havo 
passed  since  then  liave  eonvinced  the  Administration  of  tiu^  error 
of  this  course.  Germany  and  Russia  have  bi>en  eliminated  from 
that  arrangement  and  a  new  order  of  things  for  China  is  promis(Kl 
by  the  Four-Power  Group,  brought,  into  being  hero  in  Paris  in 
connection  with  the  Peace  Conference." 

To  become  operative,  the  consortium  requires  oid\-  the  assent  of 
China.  Will  China  assent?  Evidently  Frederick  Moon*  has 
hobnobbed  extensively  with  Celestials  in  Paris,  for  he  gives  us 
the  Chinese  view  of  the  case  ])retty  fully  in  a  dispatctli  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  in  which  he  says: 

"A  conspicuous  change  of  front  has  taken  place  among  the 
Chinese  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference  similar  to  President 
Wilson's  change  regarding  the  American  group  of  bankers  par- 
ticijiating  in  the  international  (consortium  which  ])lans  to  tinance 
China.  Chinese  leaders  here  now  regard  the  consortium,  in 
whicli  America  will  play  the  leading  financial  role,  as  perhaps  the 
only  hope  left  for  saving  China  from  disintegration  and  further 
foreign  encroachment. 

"This  extraordinary  statement  was  made  by  one  of  the 
leading  South  China  delegates,  who  praised  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  1913,  when  he  and  Secretary  Bryan  denounced  a 
consortium  as  an  unfair  infringement  on  Chinese  sovereignty. 

"There  is  evidence  that  President  Wilson,  too,  regards  the  re- 
organization of  the  eojisortium  as  vital,  after  his  acceptance  of 
the  Japanese  demands  regarding  Shantung. 

"The  Chinese  delegates  realize  first  that  without  international 
control  money  loaned  to  China  would  go  to  one  faction  or  another, 
aecording  to  the  political  interests  and  commercial  designs  of  the 
nation  lending  the  money.  Secondly,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  world  finances  money  will  be  loaned  to  China  only  by  in- 
terested nations  with  political  designs  of  aggression  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  defense  against  aggression  on  the  other. 


"The  Ciiinese  foresee  that,  following  Ihi' original  consortium's 
policy,  the  new  consortium  will  refuse  to  finance  the  military  end 
of  the  dicftators  in  the  Peking  (Jovernment  for  the  nuiintenance 
of  their  large  armies,  which  are  designed  only  lo  kicp  down 
domestic  rel)ellion  and  to  maintain  those  leaders  in  power. 
Tlu^y  fear  that  without  a  consortium  of  America,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  .Ja[)an,  the  military  di<ctators  will  obtain  money 
from  .Japan    and  become  inen;  tools  of  .lapan's  aggressive  i)arty. 

"B(>causeof  the  hop(»  that  a  consortium  offers  and  the  promise 
that  it  will  come  under  control  of  the  League  of  Nations,  tho 
Chinese  delegates  now  contemplate  signing  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  res(>rvations,  despite  instructions  cabled  them  from  Peking 
not  to  sign  and  of  nunuTous  cabled  protests  from  Chinese  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  including  tin*  Unilerl  Slates. 

"Whih'  constructing  tin*  treaty  which  cripi)led  (Jermany's 
commercial  growth,  tho  Anglo-American  peacemakers  have 
formed  an  alliance  for  the  development  of  the  world's  markets. 
This  stupendous  undertaking  will  have  ramifications  into  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Foremost  in  the  movement  will  be  American 
business  men." 

Looking  at  the  proposed  consortium  from  tho  view-point  of 
international  good-will,  the  New  York  Times  regards  it  as  full 
of  promise,  and  remarks:  *  ; 

"Under  a  consortium  there  should  be  less  jealousy,  greater 
enterprise,  and  an  end  of  political  encroachment  under  co\  er  of 
trade.  Thus  .Japan  in  its  arrangement  regarding  Shantung 
concedes  full  sovereignty  to  China,  but  retains  only  Germany's 
economic  interests.  Japan  secures  by  direct  arrangement 
Avith  the  Associated  Powers  the  economic  privileges  which  sh^ 
sought  to  insure  by  the  loan  mentioned  above  and  now  aban- 
doned. The  future  of  iron-mines  as  important  as  those  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  thus  settled,  and  Japan's  admission  to  the  coi;isortium 
ranks  her  with  the  w-orld's  great  Powers  in  a  manner  soothing 
to  her  pride,  ruffled- by  the  restrictions  on  her  emigration..  The 
world's  peace  is  further  assured  by  an  arrangement  by  no  means 
limited  in  its  bearings  to  the  nations  immediately  concerned." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  uplift  movement  seems  to  have  concentrated  on  prices. — Cohimbia 
Record. 

The  Germans  are  bad  losers,  but  they  would  have  been  worse  winners. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Germans  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  Sherman  was  right. — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

One  reason  Germany  lost  the  war  was  because  her  Government  was  so 
Krupped. — Indiana  Times. 

The  Germans  are  howling  with  rage  because  they  have  got  what  they 
expected  to  inflict  on  others. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  first  Hun  salesman  to  take  the  road  will  need  a  healthy  fund  for 
running  expenses. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Lodge  and  Borah  as  Republican  Presidential  candidates  would  proba- 
bly knock  Wood. — Daily  Eastern  Argus. 

It  is  true  that  the  dove  of  peace 
is  cooing,  but  it  cooes  as  if  it  had 
adenoids. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  further  President  Wilson  gets 
away  from  the  fourteen  points  the 
closer  the  Germans  nudge  up  to  them. 
—  Washington  Post. 

When  Burleson  gets  through  with 
the  telephones  it  looks  as  if  tliere  won't 
be  anything   left   but  the  receivers. — 

Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune. 

A  GUEST  of  the  New  York  Dairy 
A.s.sociation  was  a  biiU  worth  .ISO, 000. 
Oizr  meat-dealer  handles  nothing  but 
this  fellow's  relatives. — Detroit  News. 

No  great  danger  of  Bolshevism  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  as  long  as  the  pi-oletariat  re- 
ceive higher  wages  than  the  bourgeoisie 
get  .salaries.— Bos/on  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter. 

Heinie  declares  that  he  made  peace 
because  of  the  fourteen  points.  A  few 
million  bayonet-points  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  also. — Greenville  {S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

Patience  on  a  monument  has  noth- 
ing on  former  King  Constantine,  who 
is  still  watchfully  waiting  for  brother- 
in-law  Bill  Hunzollern  to  restore  him  to 
the  throne  of  Greece. —  Washington  Post. 


We  are  not. — St.   Louis  Post- 


That's  what   iliey 
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The   Germans  are  being  fed  at  cost. 
Dispatch. 

"I  AM  not  an  idiot." — German  ex-Crowii  Priiice. 
all  say. — Topeka  Capital. 

For  once    an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  will  live  up  to  it. — 

Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

What  did  Germany  expect?     An  [invitation  to  a  pink-lemonade  lavn- 
tennis  party? — Boston  Transcript. 

Here's  hoping  Uncle  Sam  gets  more  with  the  money  we're  lending  l;im 
than  we've  been  able  to  get. — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  greatest  danger  in  letting  the  Kaiser  go  free  is  that  he  might  get 
on  some  Chautauqua  circuit. — Hopkins  Journal. 

The  remnant  of  the  late  King  Okwawa  is  not  the  only  bonehead  still 

active  in  international   poUtics. — New 
York  Evening  Sun. 

"Sure  Germany  is  getting  off  easy," 
agrees  a  sympathetic  soul.  "  She  might 
have  had  prohibition  forced  upon  her." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

^Iexico  may  not  recognize  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  but  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
recognizes  ^Mexico,  which  is  far  more 
important. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

The  Germans  are  complaining  be- 
cause the  treaty  robs  them  of  their 
"honor."  No  wonder  they  call  it 
"impossible."  —  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

Germany  has  a  counter-claim  of 
.S1.3, 650,000.000.  We  move  that  it  be 
received  and  turned  over  to  the  editor 
of  the  comic  supplement. — Knoxville 
Journal  and  Tribune. 

"In  1914,"  says  Professor  Goode,  of 
U.  C,  "  Germany  was  the  worlds  great- 
est map-making  country."  But  she 
tried  to  make  one  map  too  many,  eh. 
Prof.? — Chicago  Tribune. 

Th.\t  278  persons  of  royal  strain 
have  lost  their  positions  by  the  war 
has  been  figured  out  by  a  German 
professor.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest 
aspects  of  the  unemployment  situation. 
• — Springfield  Republican. 


SOAKING  IN. 

-Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


NOT  A  PRISON"-CAMP,   BUT  A  POULTRY-YARD. 
One  of  the  model  farms  where  conval&scent -Canadian  soldiers  are  taught  truck-gardening  and  poultry -raising. 


TRANSFORMING   FIGHTERS   INTO   FARMERS 


y^LMOST  FORTY-FOUR  PER  CENT,  of  the  Canadian 
/-\  Expeditionary  Forces,  while  still  overseas,  voted  in 
'*-  -^-  favor  of  farming  as  a  career  after  demobilization. 
It  had  been  reported  in  some  quarters  that  when  the  men 
actually  were  discharged  the  majoritj'  showed  little  inclination 
to  farm,  but  the  Saskatoon  Phoenix  points  out  that  up  to  the 
end  of  February  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  had  approved 
loans  amounting  to  $1,668,105  to  1,218  returned  men  who  had 
taken  up  homestead  land.  Provincial  offices  of  the  Soldier 
Settlement  Board,  we  are  told,  are  receiving  hundreds  of  new 
applications  weekly,  and  the  offices  are  working  day  and  night  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  demand  for  land  loans.  Far  from  being  a 
failure,  the  Canadian  Govermnent's  farm  plan  is  declared  by 
those  who  know  the  situation  to  be  a  .pronounced  success. 
Canada's  reestablishment  of  her  fighting  men  iir  civilian  life 
by  throwing  open  a  career  to  them  as  farmers  should  have 
especial  interest  for  Americans.  Many  of  our  own  men 
are  shaping  their  course  toward  the  land,  and  the  project  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane  has  already  been 
recorded  in  those  pages.  The  Saskatoon  Phoenix  admits  that 
not  all  the  returned  men  who  left  the  farm  will  go  back  to  it. 
There  are  constant  changes.  The  lure  of  the  city  is  strong 
for  many,  and  a  war  was  not  necessary  to  start  a  movement 
to  the  big  towns  and  the  bright  lights.  What  is  important  to 
notice,  however,  is  that  not  only  many  farmers  and  farmers' 
sons  who  left  the  land  to  enlist  are  going  back  to  it,  but  many 
others  who  had  moved  to  the  citj'^  before  the  war  are  taking  this 
opportunity  to  get  financial  aid  to  buy  land  and  farm  equip- 
ment for  themselves.  Yet,  the  value  of  the  scheme,  The  Phoenix 
goes  on  to  say,  depends  not  so  much  on  tlu^  numbers  who  take 
up  land  as  on  the  quality  of  the  individual  soldier-settler.  Super- 
vision by  experts  and  advisers  of  the  Board  continues  after  the 
settler  is  on  his  farm,  and  every  effort  is  exerted  to  see  that  he  has 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  make  good. 

Of  the  44  per  cent,  of  Canadian  soldiers  who  exprest  a  desire 


to  be  farmers,  we  learn  from  the  London  Graphic,  74  per  cent, 
had  had  previous  agricultural  experience,  altho  only  about 
40  per  cent,  of  these  were  actively  engaged  in  farming  at  the  time 
of  enlistment.  That  the  Canadian  Government  has  gone  about 
this  enterprise  thoroughly  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  training-farms  have  been  established  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  men  receive  instructions  in  farming  under  Canadian  condi- 
tions. The  courses  here  are  designed  to  teach  inexperienced 
men  the  every-day  operations  of  the  farm  rather  than  the 
scientific  principles  underhdng  agriculture.  In  the  Canadian 
provinces,  moreover,  classes  have  been  opened  at  the  conva- 
lescent homes  to  teach  farming,  and  The  Graphic  tells  us 
that  the  fields  are  the  classrooms,  and  "to  see  a  big  thresher 
or  tractor  halted  midfield  surrounded  by  an  intent  body 
of  soldier  students  is  a  familiar  sight  in  such  localities." 
While  the  soldier  has  the  right  to  select  his  own  land,  he  has  the 
advice  of  the  best  land  experts  in  the  Dominion  in  making  his 
selection.  The  price  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Soldier 
Settlement  Board,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  cases,  before 
the  assistance  of  the  Board  in  the  purchase  can  be  obtained, 
the  soldier  must  pass  a  qualification  council  which  determines 
whether  the  applicant  is  reasonably'  certain  to  succeed  as  a 
farmer.     We  read  then: 

"The  soldier  is  asked  to  pay  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price 
in  cash,  this  being  a  stake  to  keep  him  at  his  enterprise.  Not 
more  than  $4,500  nuist  be  left  owing  to  the  Board  at  the  time 
of  the  sale.  Provision  has  been  made,  however,  to  cover  the 
ease  of  men  who  may  not  be  able  to  pay  tlie  10  per  cent.,  but 
who  have  had  already  successful  farming  (experience  in  Canada. 
In  these  cases,  either  part  or  the  whole  of  the  10  per  cent,  may  be 
disi)ensed  with.  The  interest  on  the  balance,  repayable  on  the 
amortization  plan  by  twenty-five  animal  instalments,  is  o  per 
cent. 

"The  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  is  also  given  authority  to 
l)rovide  the  soldier  with  stock  and  implements  up  to  the  maxi- 
MHim  value  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Should  a  soldier  possess 
stock  and  imi)lements  but  no  cash,  this  matter  can  l)e  adjusted 
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with  the  Roard.  Tlio  money  advanced  tor  iniplcnuiils  iuid 
stock  is  to  1)0  ropayablo  in  four  animal  instalniciits,  (/oiiiincncint? 
in  the  third  yoar,  tIu>ro  boiufjj  no  interest  charged  thereon  for 
the  first  two  years.  Further  assistance  may  bo  piven  the  settler 
)>y  \va\'  of  an  acharicc  up  to  one  thousand  dollars  for  i)ernianeiit 
improvements,  in(^iudiug  tiio  Aalue  of  l)uildinfi  inalcrial  supi)lied. 
This  advance  is  repayable  on  the  same  terms  as  the  balance 
owinp;  on  the  land.  As  long  as  amounts  owing  to  the  Settl(>ment 
Board  n'lnain  unpaid  tin*  lands  and  goods  sui)piied  are  ])ro- 
tected  from  seizure  to  tlu^  prejudice  of  th(>  Roard,  and  no  sales 
or  charges  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Board.  The 
crops  grown  are  also  protected  from  seizure  to  the 
extent  of  the  obligations  due  the  Roard." 


RADICAL   SIIELL-FIRE   ON   PARIS 

BITTHR  FLINGS  at  the  IViu-e  Confen-nco  are  now 
foniing  from  radical  organs  which  rejoice  at  every 
luction  in  sight  and  hope  for  more.  Thus  the  radical 
Turin  SlatN/xi  exclaims  that  the  first  ripe  fruit  of  the  J'aris 
Conference  is  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  and  it  thinks  the 
work  of  the  Conference  promises  even  more  delicious  fruits 
for  Kurope  as  it  hugs  to  its  breast  the  rather  acid  satisfaction  of 


It  is  not  intended  by  any  means,  we  r(>ad  further, 
to  encourage  the  soldier-settler  to  take  up  more 
land  than  he  can  handle,  nor  to  borrow  up  to  the 
maximum  except  when  it  is  evident  that  he  can 
make  good.  When  the  soldier  has  purchased  his 
land  he  will  have  the  supervision  and  advice  of 
a  land  administrator  of  long  experience,  wJiose 
chief  object  is  to  see  that  the  OAcrhead  expenses  are 
in  proportion  to  the  productive  qualities  of  the 
land.     The  Graphic  proceeds: 


"Inexperienced  men  who  wish  to  go  on  the  land, 
but  who  are  not  judged  by  the  Board  at  present 
as  a  reasonable  risk,  will  be  offered  two  plans  under 
which  to  qualify*,  the  choice  being  optional.  They 
may  gain  experience  by  Avorking  with  successful 
farmers,  or  may  take  a  course  at  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges.  Care  will  be  taken  to  place  men 
A\-ho  wish  to  learn  on  farms  with  progressiA'e  farm- 
ers who  are  prepared  to  render  public-spirited 
service  in  this  connection.  A  follow-up  scheme  is 
being  inaugurated  with  the  cooperation  of  pro- 
Aincial  agricultural  departments  whereby  men  Mill 
be  advised  and  instructed  after  they  go  on  the  land. 
Short  local  courses  will  be  provided  dealing  with 
the  more  advanced  phases  of  instruction.  Under 
the  soldiers'  settlement  scheme  as  now  being 
carried  into  effect  the  soldiers  will  not  be  settled 
in  separate  communities,  but  scattered  throiighout 
the  province,  wherever  suitable  land  is  found 
a\ailable,  in  settled  communities  close  to  railways,  preferably 
in  mixed  farming  districts." 

The  Toronto  Globe  informs  lis  that  the  Soldier  Settlement 
Board  has  taken  "a  very  practical  step"  to  enable  soldiers  to 
engage  in  farming,  by  arranging  with  a  number  of  the  leading 
agricultural  implement  firms  in  Canada  to  give  soldier-settlers 
reduced  prices  on  implements,  wagons,  harness,  blankets,  etc. 
It  also  proposes  to  make  similar  arrangements  with  other  manu- 
facturers and  with  second-hand  dealers.  From  The  Globe 
Ave, learn  further  that  the  Board  has  the  power  to  advance  to  a 
soldier  $7,500  on  the  purchase  of  land,  live  stock,  buildings,  and 
equipment.  .In  Manitoba  bj"  March  1,  1,216  men  had  been 
assisted  with  loans  averaging  $1,400,  making  in  the  aggregate 
more  than  one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  What  farming  op- 
portunities are  in  Canada  may  be  gathered  from  a  statement 
of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  Prime  JSIinister,  who  calls  Canada's 
"first  great  asset"  her." enormous  area  of  fertile  land,"  of  which 
only  a  fraction  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  he 
proceeds : 

"During  the  past  three  years,  under  the  stimulus  of  war- 
conditions,  the  land  under  cultivated  crops  has  been  increased  by 
6,000,000  acres,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  enlarged  area  will 
be  maintained  and  advanced.  W'ithin  uue  past  four  years  the 
number  of  cattle  in  Canada  has  increased  by  more  than  40  per 
cent.,  horses  by  25  per  cent.,  hogs  by  mor^!  than  20  per  cent., 
and  sheep  by  more  than  40  per  cent. 

"Careful  provision  for  the  settlement  on  land  of  men  who 
have  served  in  the  Canadian  and  Allied  armies  has  been  arranged 
by  legislative  enactment.  The  assistance  proposed  is  of  a 
liberal  character,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  pro- 
posals in  their  early  operation  gives  promise  of  excellent  perma- 
nent  results." 


CopyrijjlitL'd  Ity  Vii'iervv 


THE   FIGHTING  :VIEN'S   PEACE   WEAPON. 

British  soldiers  receiving  instructions  in  tlie  working  of  a  plow   at  the  school   for 
scientific  fanning  founded  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 


witnessing  the  verification  of  "all  our  easy  prophecies."  The 
Conference  was  intended  to  harmonize  the  nations  so  they  could 
form  the  United  States  of  Europe,  but  it  has  arrived  merely  at 
an  alliance  between  a  few  Powers  who  wish  to  make  sure  their 
own  hegemony.  It  was  called  together  in  the  name  of  democratic 
ideals,  we  read,  which  had  been  preached  for  four  years  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  but  it  has  excluded  from  its  deliberations 
the  peoples  for  Avhom  order  was  to  be  restored  in  Europe.  The 
Stampa  goes  on  to  say  scornfully  that  the  Conference  has  created 
a  new  state — Poland,-  between  Germany  and  Russia,  without 
consulting  either  of  these  two  nations  so  directly  concerned. 
Again,  it  charges  that  the  Conference  added  to  the  territory 
of  Roumania  without  heeding  the  views  of  Russia  and  Hungary, 
at  whose  expense  this  additional  territory  was  secured.  The 
Avhole  map  of  the  fallen  Austrian  Empire  has  been  cut  up  with 
the  sole  object  of  securing  advantage  to  the  PoAvers,  and  "with 
no  aim  save  injury  to  those  on  whom  they  were  performing 
these  surgical  operations."     The  Stampa  continues: 

"It  did  not  matter  that  this  meant  the  negation  of  those 
ideals  and  conceptions  of  right  which  had  been  volublj-  pro- 
claimed during  the  war.  These  proclamations  Avere  onlj'  instru- 
ments of  war.  The  tragic  part  of  it  is  that  the  nations  haA'e 
taken  them  seriously.  .  .  .  Because  they  realize  that  they  are 
being  led  to  death,  not  to  life,  they  reA'olt,  and  reA'olution  is  at 
present  their  only  choice  of  Aveapons.  They  rcAolt  Avith  the  hope 
also  of  dragging  along  AA'ith  them  all  other  malcontents.  The 
rcA'olution  A\'in  perhaps  produce  temporary  confusion  and 
conflagration,  but  it  may  also  clear  the  air.  Perhaps  these 
people  are  doomed  to  die,  but  to  die  matters  little  Avhen  the 
reasons  for  li\nng  are  gone.  The  Hungarian  ReAolution  is  a 
symptom  of  what  is  brcAving  and  wiU  surely  happen  throughout 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe." 


_^^i_ 
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ARRIVAL   OF   THE   AGE   OF   AIR 

ANEW  ERA  began  on  Maj-  1  -Kith  the  announcement  of 
the  British  Air  Ministry  that  on  and  after  that  date 
^  C'iNTlians  might  travel  through  England  to  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  Continent  by  seven  great  Air  Ways,  and  thus 
begins,  as  the  London  Daily  Mail  remarks,  the  "Age  of  Air." 
Ten  years  ago  such  an  event  would  have  appeared  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  but  to-day  Great  Britain  has  the  machines, 
the  pilots,   and   the  airdromes,   while   air-routes  are  precisely 


CHARTING  THE  AIR  FOR  CIVILIAN  FLIE'RS. 

Air-routes  and  stations  in  Great  Britain. 

laid  out  according  to  the  accompanying  map.  The  Daily  Mail 
foresees  at  no  distant  date  such  a  development  of  air  travel  that 
for  business  or  pleasure  people  will  buy  tickets  for  the  Continent 
and  India  bj^  air  as  naturally  and  readily  as  they  now  take  them 
by  steamer  and  train.  As  to  the  safety  of  air-travel,  we  are 
ad\ised  that  the  Air  Ministrj^  is  responsible  for  the  inspection 
of  machines  and  the  examination  of  pilots,  and  The  Daily  Mail 
avers  that  the  public  will  look  to  it  to  see  "that  the  new  service 
is  neither  hampered-  b\-  excessive  regulation  nor  endangered  by 
careless  operation."  This  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal,  is  as  fateful  as  that 
which  opened  out  when  Stephenson  completed  his  trial  trip 
with  the  railway -engine  ninety  years  ago,  or  when  the  good  shiji 
Sirius  voyaged  under  steam  from  Cork  to  America.  To  the  war 
the  world  owes  "the  conquest  of  the  air,"  a  phrase  that  was 
presumptuous  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  may  now  be  used  with 
propriety.  This  Dublin  daily  reminds  us  that  in  these  latter 
days  we  have  read  of  all  .sorts  of  citizens  making'flights,  "Cabinet 
Ministers  speeding  through  the  air  from  London  to  Paris  and 
back  on  affairs  of  state;  Easter  holidaymakers,  on  pleasure 
bent,  flying  from  town  to  town  in  England,  or,  as  two  groups  did, 
making  a  circuit  of  the  United  Kingdom."  It  is  little  wonder, 
consequently,  that  the  announcement  of  the  freeing  of  a\  iatiou 


for  civilians  has  not  caused  anj'  evident  thi-ill,  saj's  The  Freeman^s 
Journal,  which  proceeds: 

"In  the  rules  under  which  flying  must  be  conducted  there 
must  be  wide-sj^read  interest.  They  have  been  outlined  by 
General  Sykes,  Controller-General  of  Civil  Aviation.  So  far 
as  the  safety  of  the  public  and  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
management  and  control  of  machines  is  concerned  they  differ 
only  from  the  regulations  governing  railways  and  sea-craft  in 
having  a  greater  degree  of  stringency.  Pilots,  navigators,  and 
engineers  must  pass  a  medical  test ;  every  machine  must  be  reg- 
istered, and,  before  being  registered,  it  must  be  thoroughly  tested. 
The  rules  affecting  passenger-cars  provide  for  a  definite 
load — there  can  be  no  'strap-hanging'  in  the  air;  every 
car  will  be  inspected  before  it  sets  out  on  its  trip  liy 
a  competent  person  other  than  the  pilot;  and  wo  be- 
tide the  passenger  who  throws  anything  overboard, 
ballast — that  is  to  say,  fine  sand — or  Avater  being  the 
only  matter  that  can  be  flung  out  during  the  trip." 

In  an  announcement  of  the  British  Air  Ministry  we 
read  that  hitherto  much  of  the  progress  in  aviation 
has  been  due  to  war  and  war-conditions,  with  the  re- 
sult that  at  first  the  majority  of  machines iised  in  ci\il 
aviation  wiU  be  either  actual  war-models  or  war-models 
adapted,  but — 

"Types  more  suitable  for  pleasm-e  and  commercial 
work  are  already  beginning  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  for  them,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  earlier 
war-models,  rigid  care  and  supervision  in  regard  to 
construction  and  air-worthiness  will  have  to  be  in- 
sisted upon  for  the  safetj^  of  the  traveling  public,  and 
also  the  public  which  does  not  travel. 

"For  this  dutj'  the  Air  ISIinistry  will  continue  to  be 
responsible.  It  wall  not  in  any  Avay  hinder  develop- 
ment by  imposing  inspection  on  inventions  or  purely 
experimental  machines,  but  it  will  insist  on  the  in- 
spection and  certification  for  general  air-worthiness 
of  any  passenger-machine  plying  for  hire.  Not  only 
the  machine,  but  also  the  pilot  who  carries  passengers 
and  the  airdrome  where  he  lands  will  be  liable  to 
periodical  inspection,  and  if  they  are  not  passed  as  fit 
the  license  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn." 

The  INIanchester  Guardian  concedes  that  the  control 
of  the  Air  Ministry,  which  is  a  very  strict  one,  so  far  as 
the  qualifications  of  machines  and  pilots  are  con- 
cerned, is  commendable,  but  remarks  that: 

"There  seems  to  be  some  danger,  in  spite  of  assur- 
ances to  the  contrary,  that  the  progress  of  invention 
may  be  thereby  delaj^ed.     The   development   of   the 
aeroplane  for  commercial  purposes  has  not  yet  gone 
very  far,  and  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work,  such 
as  the  Air  ISIinistry  themselves  are  engaged  upon,  will  have  to 
be  carried  out  before  settled  types  begin  to  emerge.     Inspection 
of  design  is  perhaps  a  necessary  preliminary  before  the  grrant- 
ing  of  a  license  to  carrj"  passengers,  but  it  is  also  Hable  to  abuse. 
The  withholding  of  a  license  should  be  ba.sed  less  upon    theo- 
retical  objections    to    design    than   iipon    practical    experience 
of  what  a  particular  type  of  machine  is  found  capable  of  do- 
ing.    But  no  one  can  object  to  the  stringency  of  the  other  reg- 
idations,  such    as    the    compulsory  independent   ijispection  on 
the  day  of  flight  or  the  strict  adherence  to  a  maximum  load." 

The  purpose  for  which  the  aeroplane  is  to  be  used  and  the 
man  to  fly  it,  remarks  the  London  Times,  will  both  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  licensing  authority,  "for  the  monotony 
of  straightforward  flying  soon  becomes  deadly,  and  there  will  be 
many  temptations  to  the  civilian  flier  to  indulge  in  risks."  This 
curse  of  monotony  to  those  who  are  expert  in  aircraft  eclipses 
its  first  raptures  as  surely  and  cAcn  more  swiftly  than  the  same- 
ness of  bicycle-riding  pursued  and  conquered  its  early  joys,  and 
The  Times  continues: 

"But  still,  for  the  mere  layman,  there  is  a  thrill  in  the  con- 
quering sight  of  the  aeroplane  or  airship  triumphing  over  the 
air;  .  .  .  But  let  no  one  imagine  that  all  that  has  to  be  done 
is  to  buy  or  hire  an  aeroj^lane  and  to  launch  into  tlie  air.  The 
regidations  are  stringent  and  compreliensive,  quite  rightly  and  of 
necessit\',  and  they  must  be  observed  sti'ictly." 
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KAISKIILY   cnNTKMPl.ATION. 

— Dr  Molcnkrakcr  (Amsterdam). 


NOT  A   PALMY  FUTURE. 

— Thf  Passing  Shfiu-  (London). 


"I    MUST   HAVE    BEEN    CRAZY. 


"WILLIAM  HOHENZOLLERN  TO  THE  BAR" 

THAT  will  soon  be  the  call  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Nations,  say  some  editorial  observers  who  wonder 
whether  the  jury  will  hold  him  guilty  of  the  war  and 
its  barbarities,  or  whether  they  will  be  imprest  by  the  argu- 
ments of  some  of  his  German  defenders  that  his  case  is  a 
matter  for  the  alienists.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  question 
whether  as  the  head  of  a  sovereign  state  he  can  be  charged  and 
tried  as  a  common  criminal.  From  certain  Berlin  dispatches 
we  learn  that  the  indictment  of  the  ex-Kaiser  by  the  Entente 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Responsibility  of  the 
Authors  of  the  War  and  on  the  Enforcement  of  Penalties 
"created  little  excitement  among  the  people."  The  explanation 
given  is  that  whatever  level-headed  Germans  remain  are  so 
much  in  terror  of  "Spartacus  and  his  Independent  and  Com- 
munist friends"  that  they  have  no  time  to  think  of  anything  else. 
By  the  majority  of  the  German  people,  we  are  told,  the  ex- 
Kaiser  is  regarded  as  "a  theatrical  villain  whose  vainglorious 
all-mightiness  led  to  Germany's  downfall.  They  blame  him 
for  not  dying  on  the  battle-field  instead  of  fleeing,  coward- 
like, from  the  consequences  of  his  own  misdeeds."  They  are  so 
sore  over  the  fact  that  such  a  man  should  have  ruled  them  for 
thirtj'  j'ears,  Berlin  dispatches  further  advise  us,  that  if  a 
plebiscite  were  taken,  they  would  surrender  him  to  the  Allies 
by  an  overwhelming  majority'. 

We  find  the  ex-Kaiser  pleasantly  nicknamed  the  "grave-digger 
of  Germany"  by  Count  Hoensbroech,  an  avowed  monarchist, 
who  says  in  his  book,  "The  Abdication  and  Flight  of  William 
II.,"  that— 

"The  rotten  branch  on  the  Hohenzollern  tree  must  be  broken 
off,  so  that  the  tree  may  once  more  bloom  and  flourish.  WiUiam 
II.  is  superficial,  frivolous,  vain,  and  autocratic;  a  lover  of 
pomp;  proud  of  his  money;  void  of  seriousness;  a  petty  wor- 
shiper of  his  own  petty  self;  without  one  trait  of  greatness,  a 
■poseur,  an  actor,  and,  worst  of  all  for  a  ruler,  a  coward." 

The  Berlin  Deutsche  Zeitung  calls  attention  to  the  unpublished 
third  volume  of  Bismarck's  "Reflections  and  Reminiscences," 


in  which  the  ex-Chancellor  indicated  that  William  II.  suffered 
from  incipient  insanity,  due  to  an  affection  of  the  ear,  which 
caused  him  suffering  throughout  his  life.  We  are  told  that 
with  the  ex-Kaiser's  permission  Bismarck  called  medical  experts 
before  his  break  with  William  II.,  and  their  judgment  indicated 
the  influence  this  affection  would  probably  have  on  the  mijid  of 
the  Imperial  patient.  Certificates  to  this  effect  given  by  these 
physicians  are  said  to  be  included  in  the  volume.  Lately  a 
famous  German  physician  completely  nonplussed  a  number  of 
sentimental  adherents  of  various  classes,  most  of  whom  were 
women,  who  wished  to  arrange  an  indignation  mass-meeting 
to  protest  against  the  trial  of  the  ex-Kaiser.  This  medical  man 
said  to  them^  coldly:  "Place  him  under  the  observation  of 
specialists  in  mental  diseases  and  he  probably  will  ne^er  be 
tried."  Of  entirely  different  temper  is  Prof.  Theodor  Schiemann, 
who,  in  the  Berlin  Tdglichc  Rundschau,  says  that  the  trial  of  the 
ex- Kaiser  would  be  "a  most  shocking  disregard  of  international 
and  moral  laws  beautified  by  tradition,"  and  he  adds  that  "only 
the  bad  conscience  of  the  Five  Powers — America,  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan — which  would  be  his  judges,  can  make 
us  comprehend  this  demand." 

But  that  the  attitude  of  the  Commission  on  the  Responsibility 
of  the  Authors  of  the  War  and  on  the  Enforcement  of  Penalties 
is  not  sufficiently  strict  to  satisfj'  certain  sections  of  the  British 
press  may  be  gathered  from  the  observation  of  the  London 
Pall  Mull  Gazette  that — - 

"The  men  who  wantonly  made  war  were  the  wilful  authors 
of  butchery  upon  a  scale  never  dreamed  of,  and  in  the  sole 
interests  of  a  vile  ambition.  Yet  the  Commission  propose  that 
upon  this  bount  there  shall  be  no  prosecution  and  no  punishment. 
The  man  who  takes  one  Ufe  may  be  hanged;  the  potentate  who 
for  no  worthier  motive  wipes  out  millions  is  to  undergo  nothing 
worse  than  'a  formal  condemnation  by  the  Conference.'  We 
should  hope  there  is  enough  imagination  in  the  Conference  itself 
to  save  it  from  the  adoption  of  so  futile  and  self-stultifying  a 
judgment.  There  can  be  little  confidence  reposed  in  r.  League 
of  Nations  if  the  Powers  which  are  to  compose  it  can  find  no 
sterner  recompense  for  the  blackest  of  all  deeds  than  a  verbal 
expression  of  their  own  pious  horror." 


' •  —  ■    -  — 
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NEW  DRINKS   FOR   OLD 


/^S  THE  CHANCES  for  further  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
/-^  hocomo  slimmer,  those  who  are  shortly  to  be  deprived 
•^  -^  of  them  are  being  offered  a  large  choice  among  exotic 
drinks,  some  of.which,  we  are  told,  are  to  "take  the  place  of" 
beer  or  Avhisk^',  or  whatever  it  may  be.  We  need  not  mention 
familiar  liquids  like  tea  and  coffee,  which  are  also  prominent 
candidates  for  "America's  National  Drink."  One  of  the  most 
intei'esting  and  promising  of  the  foreign  entries,  which  maj-  well 
prove  to  be  a  "dark  horse,"  is  the  herb  called  in  South  America 
mate  and  witli  us  ""  Paraguay  tea,"  altho  it  is  so  little  known  ii^ 


iUustraiions  from  "O  Livru  do  Mate,"  i^&o  I'nulo.  Bi-azi], 

MATE-TREES— SOURCE,  OF  A  NEW  DRINK  TO   REPLACE    OLD  ONES, 

Llate,  the  beverage,  is  said  to  be  harmless,  but  after  the  third  cup   "  you  feel  strangely  tempted 
to  talk  of  confldentlal  subjects,  to  think  of  the  j>ast,  or  dream  of  the  future." 


"]Mate  contains  much  less  tannin  tlian  e^^en  coffee. 
"Mate  contains  less  caffein  or  alkaloid  than  either  tea  or  coffee. 
"For  some  reason  not  yet  clear,  the  proj^erties  of  mate  are 
such  as  to  produce  an  oxliilaration  similar  to  that  of  beer,  without 
any  of  the  deleterious  af'ter-etfects  generally  attributed  to  bever- 
ages containing  alcohol.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
an  extract  of  mate  was  placed  on  the  market  in  (Jermany,  called 
'Yermate'  or  "Ye'-'meth,'  which  when  added  to  selt/,er  or  other 
carbonic-acid  waters,  natural  or  artificial,  presented  a  beverage 
similar  in  color  to  either  light  or  dark  beer,  according  to  the 

(Quantity  of  extract  added 

"The  article  is  already  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  its 
cultivation  can  be  rapidly  increased  to 
almost  any  desired  extent.  The  total 
production  is  not  exactly  stated,  but  the 
statistics  show  that  the  yearly  exports 
are  about  57,000  tons,  the  valuation  of 
Avhich  is  stated  at  .31.000,000  milreis,  or 
about  .^IT.OOOiOOO  American  gold,  or  an 
average  value  of  about  13  H  cents  per 
pound.  The  attractive  strengtii  of  the 
article  can  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that,  \ising  one  teaspoonful  per  cup.  and 
allowing  five  minutes  to  one  complete 
infusion,  it  is  usual  to  obtain  from  eight 
to  ten  infusions  from  the  same  original 

portion 

."There  are  fourteen  ports  in  Brazil 
throiigh  which  this  product  is  exported, 
but  more  than  half  of  the  entire  output 
passed  through  the  Parana  ports  of 
Paranagua  and  Antonina.  ZSIate  comes 
near  the  head  of  the  list  in  quantity 
among  the  ' nine  principal  articles'  of 
Brazilian  exports.  Among  its  other  good 
qualities  this  beverage  is  said  to  possess 
peculiar  efficacy  as  a  cure  for  alcoholism. 
When  the  whole  world  goes  "dry,'  as  it 
seems  to  be  doing  now  in  large  spots,  per- 
haps the  magic  Brazilian  herra  mate  Avill 
come  to  its  own,  and  then  Paranagua, 
lying  drowsily  at  its  flat  island-strewn 
littoral,  will  be  one  of  the  best-known 
rather  than  a  little-know^n  seaport  city." 


this  country  that  most  of  us  do  not  call  it  by  any  name  at  aU. 
It  is,  hoAvever,  widely  used  and  hked  in  Spanish-American 
countries,  and  a  determined  effort  is  apparently  to  be  made  to 
popularize  it  hei'e,  the  advent  of  prohibition  being  considered 
a  propitious  time.  Writes  Harold  Jewell  in  The  Grace  Log 
(New  York)  under  the  title  '-'  South- American  Mate— a  Coming 
Beverage": 

"Mate  is  a  product  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  in  which  coun- 
tries the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  conquerors  of  the  sixteenth 
century  found  that  it  was  largely  used  by  the  native  Indians. 
.  .  .  The  Europeans  who  during  the  last  three  centuries  have 
settled  in  these  South-American  countries  have  adojjted  mate 
largely  on  account  of  its  valuable  qualities  in  hot  and  depressing 
seasons,  and  as  a  i)reventive  of  hunger  and  fatigue.  Tl:e 
herb  is  at  present  a  familiar  beverage,  not  only  in  countries  of 
production,  but  is  largely  exported  to  n(>ighboring  countries 
(L'ruguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile),  where  its  qualities  arc  well 
understood  and  appreciated. 

"  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate  are  strongly 
and  attractively  pushed  in  these  countries,  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  displacing  mate — and  of  their  40,000,000  consumers 
it  is  estimated  that  about  10,000,000  are  more  or  less  regular 
mate-drinkers. 

"The  chemical  composition  of  mat^  is  in  respects  similar  to 
tea  and  coffee,  but  according  to  comparative  analysis  made: 

"2^Iate  contains  almost  no  .essential  oils. 


,  A  Chilean  young  lady,  Miss  Graciela 

Mandejano,  writes  for  the  Latin-American  sectiop  of  the  New 
York  Sun  a  description  of  mate,  including  its  ceremonial  uses 
in  South-American  society — apparently  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
She  says: 

"The  old-fashioned  drink  has  an  agreeable  taste  and  is  no 
doubt  a  good  antidote  for  depression,  but  its  preparation  re- 
quires such  elaborate  paraphernalia  and  tradition  requires  that 
it  be  served  so  leisurely  that  these  two  considerations  will  prob- 
al^ly  preA'ent  mate  from  bcnng  denuicratized. 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  drinking  and  enjoying  a  cup  of 
ready-made  mate  poured  at  a  lunch-counter  from  a  big  boiling 
kettle  after  you  are  accustomed  to  the  South-American  way  of 
serving  it,  always  quiet  and  slowly,  creating  intimacy  in  a  home- 
like atmospliere. 

"Of  course,  altho  the  process  even  in  South  America  is  nowa- 
days very  sim])lified,  the  traditional  way  had  its  raison  d'etre, 
or  ])etter,  its  exi)lanation,  since  mate-drinking  was  ])erfected  and 
became  a  social  cerenu)ny  at  a  time  when  people  had  little  to  do 
and  scarcely  any  amusements  and  time  was  slow  after  siesta 
hours  in  the  big  houses  Avith  long  corridors  and  sunnj-,  quiet 
gardens. 

"Visiting  and  gossiping  were  then  the  chief  source  of  amuse- 
ment, and  mate  was  considered  a  suitable  refreshment  at  a  time 
A\hcn  t(>a  Avas  practically  unk'nown. 

"Tliose  beautiful  mate  parties  ard  to-day  only  a  memory, 
and  nobody  would  think  of  offering  this  drink  to  a  ncAv 
acquaintance 
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"But  mat^  is  only  apparently  l)ficoming  a  thinff  of  the  past, 
for  its  adepts  in  almost  every  home  find  it  difficult  to  dispense 
■with  the  sensation  of  ])eaee  and  repose  that  e<»mes  o\-er  you 
when  you  are  sitting  on  a  low  stool  in  front  of  a  i)olislu>d  copper 
brazier  where  tlie  shiiiin<i:  kettle  makes  guttural,  monotonous 
sounds.  Terliaps  the  hitr.  lazy  family  cat  jjurrs  softly  t)y  your 
side,  while  the  dear,  white-haired  lady  who  sits  across  tin*  fin* 
tells  you  how  wond(>rfidIy  the  country  has  dovelopinl  and  how 
the  city  has  f,n-own  during  h(>r  lifetime  from  a  big  village  into  a 
bustling,  b<>autiful,   modern,  populnted  city. 

"In  the  meantime,  with  trembling  fingers,  she  is  l)usy  toast- 
ing sugar  for  the  mate  on  the  red-l)urning  coals.  - 
Finnlly.  slie  hands  to  j'ou  the  mate  cu]),  whose 
boiling  ci)t)t(Mits  ,\-ou  are  supposed  to  sip  through  a 
silver  tube.  The  bittc-sweet  beverage,  strangely 
perfumed  with  a  leaf  of  cedro  plant,  is  different  at 
every  sip,  and  3  ou  fc>el  temjited  to  accei)t  a  second 
and  a  third  cup.  It  is  very  hot  and  you  must  drink 
slowly;  there  are  much  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy in  your  hostess's  eyes,  and  you  feel  strangely 
tempted  to  talk  of  confidential  subjects,  to  tliink  of 
the  past,  or  dream  of  tli^  future.  When  you  have 
cpent  an  afternoon  in  iTiis  waj"  and  drunk  two  or 
three  cups  of  nuate  you  can  say  truthfully,  if  you  are 
a  foreigner,  that  you  luiA^e  had  a  better  opportunity 
to  appreciate  the  hospitality  of  the  people  in  the 
country  you  visit  than  if  you  had  been  in  a 
museum  or  an  old  catlu^dral. 

"It  seems  as  if  we  might  expect  to  drink  mate- 
tea  just  as  elaborately  prepared  in  any  of  the 
famous  cabaret-rooms  of  New  York.  We  miglit 
also  hope  to  he  invited  in  the  not  distant  future  to 
attend  a  mate  party  in  a  fashionable  New  York 
mansion,  where  mate  wdll  be  served  in  front  of 
an  open  fireplace  while  the  wind  roars  and  the  snow 
falls  heavilv  in  the  motor-crowded  avenue."   . 


over  his  cnv  ironnK^ul.  An  Englisli  soldier  says  of  his  ohsHSsions: 
'I  know  I'm  ada.nmed  fool  and  it's  rot,  but  lliero  it  is;  I  c;in  not 
help  ni>'self.'  In  tliis  sumo  <-lass  iir<»  the  p(trsons  who  look  with 
suspicion  and  doubt  upon  all  the  world  and  its  objects.  Such 
tyi)es  an»  the  so-ealled  ?n<'taphysicians,  who  can  not  go  through 
a  day  without  experiencing  the  most  vioh»nt  anguish  l)eciius(» 
lh(\\'  can  not  explain  how  the  world  was  created  or  whether  a 
(Jod  exists." 

Then  there  are  the  neurasthenics,  some*  of  whos((  habits  intei-- 
fere  with  the  ordinary  activities  of  their  normal  neighbors,  and 


DISINTEGRATIONS   OF 
PERSONALITY 

You  ARE  NORMAL,  it  seems,  if  your  com- 
ponent action -elements  are  harmonious. 
And  if  they  fit  in  with  your  environment, 
then  you  are  efficient.  At  any  rate,  so  it  is  put 
by  Professor  J.  R.  Kantor,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  au  article  contributed  to  The  Journal 
of  Philosophy,  PsT/chology,  an!  Scieidific  Methods 
(New  York,  April  24).  W'hen  the  elements  of  ac- 
tion are  inharmonious,  he  informs  us,  we  have  the 
first  stages  of  mental  disease.  There  is  usually  not 
only  a  defect  of  immediate  adjustment,  but  a  failure 
to  develop  any  considerable  intelligence.  The  victim 
becomes  an  idiot,  an  imbecile,  or  a  moral  delinquent 
The  next  type  of  maladjustment  is  when  there  is 
normality,  but  inefficiency  —  the  man's  action- 
elements  are  in  tune  with,  each  other  but  not  with 
his  environment.     To  quote  and  condense  fiirther: 

"The  defective  persons  included  in  this  group  are  incompe- 
tent to  meet  the  requiren^ents  of  the  moral  and  social  environ- 
ment which  demands  adjustment.  We  can  indicate  for  practi- 
cal purposes  four  fairly  distinct  types  of  faulty  devi^lopment. 

"We  may  take  as  our  tii'st  case  the  personality  of  the  moral 
delinquent.  These  individuals  have  built  up  action  systems 
which  are  entirely  incompatible  wdth  the  environing  society. 
Typical  examples  of  these  persons  are  the  pathological  liars 
and  swmdlers.  The  second  typo  of  defective  personality  which 
is  accounted  for  by  wrong  development  is  the  paranoiac.  This 
type  of  person  from  his  early  years  builds  up  habits  of  shimning 
others,  is  suspicious,  and  bears  a  general  attitude  of  isolation 
and   persecution. 

"  The  paranoiac  type  of  personality  defect  may  be  distin- 
guished from  some  of  the  other  types  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
slowly  developing  system  of  acquired  reactions  which  are  out 
of  harmony  with  the  reqiiirements  of  the  gi-oup  in  which  the 
individual  finds  himself. 

"We  must  consider  next  the  great  class  of  indiAdduals  who  are 
grouped  under  the  heading  of  psychoneurotics.  The  individual's 
responses  ai*e  so  out  of  tune  with  each  other  that  he  loses  control 


^ 


BRINGING   IN  THE  LEAVES. 

Bowed  luicler  his  balloonlike  bag  of  unsorted  mate-leaves,  this  man  is  helping  harvest 

a  South-American  crop  now  worth  $17,000,000  a  year — and  prohibition  of  stronger 

beverages  in  the  United  States  may  increase  its  value. 


the  hysterical  persons,  whose  response  to  ordinary  objects  is 
often  abnormal  and  out  of  control.     Of  these  he  sa^'S: 

"  In  a  general  way  we  might  look  upon  the  dcA^elopment  of 
hysterical  individuals  as  persons  whose  instinctive  tendencies 
can  not  harmonize  and  develop  coordinately  in  the  particular 
environment  in  which  they  are  thrown.  The  secret  of  the  value 
of  Freudism  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Freudians  worked  out  fairly 
well  the  conflicts  and  confusions  which  center  about  one  of  the 
important  bases  of  human  nature.  When  psychologists  work 
out  as  weU  the  mechanisms  of  development  for  the  other 
equally  important  foundation-stones  of  human  personality-,  we 
shall  ha\e  reached  an  important  stage  in  understanding  person- 
ality and  its  pathological  states. 

"The  facts  of  pathological  personahties  offer  numerous  warn- 
ings against  considering  them  as  definite  fixt  kinds  of  defects. 
Human  personality  is  a  dynamic  object  of  extreme  complexity, 
and  can  not  be  assumed  to  function  in  an  inflexible  and  constant 
manner.  The  disintegrations  of  personality  can  not  be  reduced 
to  rigidity,  because  personality  can  not  in  any  sense  be  said  to 
d  '%  elop  in  a  regular  aad  orderly  way." 
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lilustratinns  hy  cfairu-sy  of  ' '  Popular  Science  Monthly."  New  York. 

"THE   LAZIEST  MAN  OX  EARTH  CAN  SIT  IN  THE   SHADE   AND  FAN  HIMSELF  WHILE  GASOLINE  DOES  HIS  "WORK." 

On  the  left  the  sj-nmotor  is  cultivating  a  field  all  by  itself;  on  the  right  is  the  steering  apparatus  drawing  it  ever  closer  to  the  center. 


FARMING   IN   SPIRALS 

AN  AUTOMATIC  CULTIVATOR  that  rims  in  a  spiral 
/-\  and  steers  itself  is  described  by  a  writer  in  Popular 
-^  -*-  Science  Monthly  (CSie\YXox'k,'\la.y),  Of  course  the  farmer 
■who  uses  it  must  give  up  the  old  straight-line  plan,  and  plant 
everything  in  spirals,  but  this  would  seem  to  be  no  real  objection 
to  the  device.  The  writer  calls  it  "a  f>arm-hand  that  never 
tires  or  asks  for  pay,"  and  he  calls  on  his  readers  to  Vsit  on  the 
porch  and  Avateh  the  synmotor  work" — this  being  the  name  with 
which  the  machine  has  been  baptized.  It  may  be  detached  from 
its  central  drum,  if  desired,  and  maj'  then  be  used  like  any  other 
motor — to  churn  butter,  for  instance.     The  writer  says: 

"It  was  not  alive,  apparently,  and  no  human  being  seemed  to 
be  concealed  about  it,  and  yet  the  thing  was  seen  cultiA'ating  a 
ten-acre  farm  in  New  JerseJ^  DoAvn  the  rows  of  corn  it  went  all 
alone,  and  ncA'er  bruised  a  blade  or  chopped  a  root.  It  was 
uncanny  to  anj^  one  who  had  never  -beheld  such  a  sight  before, 
and  even  to  some  who  had. 

"It  worked  nights,  too.  Dimly  outlined  in  the  white  moon- 
light, it  could  be  seen  threading  its  way  with  almost  human  in- 
telligence and  with  mathematical  precision,  while  the  farmer 
slept  peacefully  in  his  near-by  mansion  and  dreamed  of  waAang 
corn-tassels.  Around  and  around  the  field  the  thing  moved, 
around  a  center  which  it  continuallj'  approached.  The  corn 
had  been  planted  in  a  spiral  formation  about  a  tall  post  capped 
with  a  circular  drum  or  cask. 

"Close  inspection  reveals  a  thin  wire  extending  to  a  central 
drum,  around  which  the  wire  winds  itself  as  the  work  of  cul- 
tivating proceeds.  That  explains  the  spiral  movement.  The 
wire  shortens  itself  by  the  same  amount  each  trip  around,  and 
is  used  for  steering  the  machine.  Yes,  it  is  a  machine,  after  all. 
The  wire,  being  perfeetlj-  tempered,  can  not  stretch,  and  an 
electro-coated  surface  i)rotocts  it  from  rust.  Its  total  weight 
is  less  than  two  pounds;  yet  a  pull  of  six  hundred  pounds  is  re- 
quired to  break  it. 

"The  macliine  is  a  narrow  tractor  of  special  make,  and  it  is 
called  a  'synmotor.'  The  engine  is  a  compact  but  verj^  efficient 
gasoline  type  of  about  four  hors(>-power.  To  the  framework  can 
be  attached  any  of  the  usual  implements  for  cultivating  the 
land.  Plowing,  hoeing,  harrowing,  and  the  many  other  opera- 
tions are  performed  in  the  spiral  path  as  well  as  in  the  straight 
course.  A  gang-bar  for  the  attachment  of  the  implemenjis  may 
be  used  so  that  several  rows  imiy  be  cultivat(>d  at  th(^  same  time. 

"When  the  synmotor  is  utilized  on  a  large  scale,  the  farnt 
is  divide>d  into  convenient  ten-acre  circles,  each  section  being 
planted  and  cultivated  separately.  Any  "vacant  spaces  between 
adjacent  circles  can  be  utilized  for  fruit-trees,  buildings,  or  the 


like.  For  that  matter,  the  intervening  spaces  can  also  be  cul- 
tivated by  merely  disengaging  the  steering  wire  and  utilizing  the 
tractor  in  the  customan,-  manner. 

■'For  intensiAe  farming  and  OA-erlapping  seasons,  the  accuracy 
of  the  synmotor  in  following  a  given  track  is  of  great  advantage. 
The  machine  does  not  disturb  the  small  plants,  and  it  can  Avork 
Aery  closeh'  to  the  rows.  The  working  tools  are  spaced  the  exact 
distance  between  rows  and  do  not  swerA-e  from  the  spiral  course. 
StraAvberries,  peas,  and  other  A'egetables  can  be  cultiA'ated  A\-ith 
the  synmotor. 

"With  such  a  machine  as  this  the  laziest  man  on  earth  can 
sit  in  the  shade  and  fan  himself  while  gasoline  does  his  work." 


THE   NEW   PLANT   QUARANTINE 

QUARANTINE  NO.  37,  Avhich  is  the  name  of  the  new 
and  strict  regulation  goA'erning  the  importation  of 
plants  and  plant  products,  seems  to  be  looked  upon 
with  favor  or  disfavor  according  to  circumstances.  On  one  hand, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  us  that  it  has  been  pro- 
mulgated to  check  so  far  as  possible  the  introduction  of  dangerous 
crop  enemies.  Experts  estimate,  Ave  are  told,  that  the  losses 
caused  by  the  pests  already  introduced,  for  the  most  part 
through  the  agency  of  importf^d  plants,  aggregate  half  a  million 
dollars  annually.  But  apparently  the  florists  and  dealers  do 
not  thank  the  GoA'ernment  for  "protecting"  them.  Some  of 
them  charge  that  the  order  is  confiscatory  and  destructive 
of  their  trade,  and  that  those  florists  Avho  support  it  are  doing  so 
only  because  they  see  in  it  an  opportunity  to  corner  the  market. 
Some  eA-en  hint  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  2)lant  industries  of  dcA-as- 
tated  Europe,  and  therefore  likelj'  to  get  us  into  international 
complications.  Important  j^roAisions  of  the  quarantine,  as 
giAen  out  by  the  Department  and  quoted  in  The  Journal  of 
Heredity  (Washington,  ]May),  are  as  follows: 

"Requires  permits  and  compliance  with  regulations  for  im- 
portation of  lily  bulbs,  lily-of-the-valley,  narcissuses,  hyacinths, 
tulips,  and  crocuses;  stocks,  cuttings,  scions,  and  buds  of  fruits 
for  ])ropagation;  rose  stocks  for  propagation,  including  manetti, 
multillora,  brier  rose,  and  rosa  rugosa;  nuts,  including  palm- 
seeds,  for  propagation;  seeids  of  fruit,  forest,  ornamental,  and 
sha<l(!-trees,  seeds  of  deciduous  and  evergi-een  ornamental  shrubs, 
and  seeds  of  hardy  perennial  plants. 

"Leaves  uni-estrieted,  excejjt  in  special  cases,  importation  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  and  other  plant  products  imiiorted 
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for    modicinal,    food,    or    nianufacturiiifi:    jxirposcs;     ;i.im1    (icid. 
vcffetabU',  and  Howcr-sccds. 

"Excludes,  except  as  jioted  ill  next  parapjapli,  Jill  oHur 
classes  of  i)laiits  for  propay^ation.  iMcliidinfjf  fnnt-trees,  grajx'- 
vinos,  bush  fruits,  fjrafted  and  budded  roses,  forest,  ornamental, 
and  d<H'idu()Us  trees,  ornainetital  and  de(M(hi<)us  slirul>s.  i)ine- 
trees  of  all  kinds,  broa.d-h-aved  e\'er!j;reens  (such  as  a/,;ile;is  iu\(\ 
rhododendrons),  and  a  lonfj;  list  of  j)lant  ntalerial  (ioitinionly 
known  as  florists'  stock. 

"  F]xchi(l<Hl  ])lants  Tuay  still  be  imported  throuf^li  the  agency 
of  the  De])artment  of  Afjricnltiire,  in  limited  quantities  to  supply 
the  country  with  novelties  and 
necessary  propanatinfj.  stock. 
such  entry  beiiifj,'  safeguarded 
by  the  highly  (l(>veIoped  in- 
spection and  quarantine  s(>r- 
\nce  whicdi  has  been  organized 
by  the  department." 

The  magazine  above  named 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The  conditions  of  entry  of 
these  various  classes  of  i)lants 
and  plant  products  ai'e  giv(Mi 
in  the  regulations  under  the 
quarantine.  A  news-letter  giv- 
ing more  detailed  explanation 
of  the  conditions  governing 
importations  still  permitted 
will  be  shortly  sent  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to 
all  horticultural,  nursery,  and 
florist  trade  journals. 

"Quarantine  No.  37  repre- 
sents years  of  careful  consid- 
eration given  to  the  subject  by 
the  experts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  of  the 
several  States,  and  of  the  in- 
terests concerned,  followed  by 
a  public  hearing,  and  subse- 
quent further  investigation  and 
consultation  with  the  principal 
nurserymen  and  florists  of  this 
country.  The  quarantine, 
therefore,  embodies  the  best 
judgment  of  the  plant  experts 
of  the  department,  and  of  the 
several  States,  concurred  in  by 
most  of  the  interests  engaged 
in  actual  plant  production.  It 
voices  the  belief  that  the  policy 
of    practical   exclusion   of    all 

stock  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  horticultural,  floricultural, 
and  forestry  needs  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  one  that  will 
give  adequate  protection  against  additional  introductions  of 
dangerous  plant  diseases  and  insects." 

The  opposition  to  the  plant-quarantine  is  well  represented  by 
The  Garden  Magazine  (April),  which  has  the  following,  among 
other  things,  to  say  about  *it: 

"The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  keeps  reiterating  that  the 
need  of  greater  restrictions  on  plant  importations  is  being 
urged  upon  it  by  'associations  representing  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  State  nursery  inspectors,  and  official  entomolo- 
gists, and  plant  pathologists  of  the  United  States';  and,  further, 
that  'similar  requests  have  been  received  from  National  and 
State  Forestry,  Horticultural,  and  other  associations,  and  from 
many  leading  nurserymen  and  florists.'  It  is  easy  to  make 
general  assertions,  and  to  give  them  a  semblance  of  weight; 
but  up  to  the  present  \\Titing  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
has  not  seen  fit  to  enumerate  specifically  these  associations,  nor 
to  give  the  names  of  the  many  'leading  nurserymen  and  florists.' 

'"That  some  associations  have  been  led  to  indorse  the  pro- 
posed quarantine  is  true.  That  a  few  nurserymen  and  florists, 
seeing  in  it  an  opportunity  to  corner  a  market,  are  gi\'ing  it 
practical  support  is  also  true.  One  active  supporter,  at  all 
events,  is  reported  as  having  placed  hurry  orders  abroad  for  a 
large  supply  of  certain  evergreens  which  are  to  be  delivered  prior 
to  June  1. 

"The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  proceeds  under  an  act  of 
Congress  in   1912  authorizing   the   Department  of  Agriculture 
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In  lake  steps  fnttn  time  lo  lime  in  order  to  give  protection  against 
liie  importation  of  diseased  or  insect-infested  i)lants.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  empowered  by  this  act,  deh-gated  his 
authority  to  a  board  now  known  as  the  Fed('ral  Horticultural 
Board.  This  board  is  compo.sed  exclusively  of  entomologists 
liaxing    no    accpiaintance    whatever    with    the    interests,    needs, 

and  scoi)e  of  tin;  gardening  activities  of  the  (iounlry 

"The  order  is  confiscatory,  and  destructiv»!  to  the  nursery 
trade  of  th(>  Kasf ;  aiul  it  has  been  stated  by  an  authoritative 
repnvsent alive  lliat  the  estimated  loss  to  business  through  these 
restrictions  nuiy  be  as  iruieh  aa  1(J  jht  cent. 

"The  order  is  injurious  to 
American  horticidl  iire  gener- 
ally, through  cutting  off  access 
to  the  world's  supj)ly  of  plants 
and  at  a  time  when  the  |)eo|)le 
of  the  country  are  turning  more 
definitely,  assiduously,  and  en- 
thusiastically to  gardening  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

■"The  order  is  inelTectixc  in 
that  it  can  not  guarantee  the 
immunity  which  it  is  sui)posed 
to  pro(luc(>,  sinc(>  hemp,  rope, 
jut(%  and  thousands  of  bales 
of  peat-moss  lilt(>r  and  such 
lik(>  material  are  still  likely  to 
bring  in  insects  in  the  future 
just  as  they  have  done  in    the 

past 

"The  ignorance  of  the  board 
as  to  actual  commercial  condi- 
tions might  be  illustrated  in 
many  ways,  but  perhaps  this  is 
as  illuminating  as  any:  Plants 
are  admitted  so  long  as  they 
have  no  sand,  soil,  or  earth — 
the  evident  danger-carrier  be- 
ing the  sand,  soil,  or  earth. 
The  amount  of  such  materials 
used  in  packing  the  i)lants  is 
infinitesimal  in  comparison 
^\dth  the  enormous  quantities 
of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay  en- 
tering the  country  in  the  form 
of  ship  ballast  at  any  of  the 
ports.  In  one  season  corfte  to 
one  large  port  many  more  tons 
of  such  material  than  come  in 
on  plants  at  all  ports  in  a  great 
number  of  years.  One  horti- 
cvdturist  investigating  this 
point  was  offered  8,000  tons 
of  such  ballast  sand  in  one  lot  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia;  and 
such  ballast  material  is  carried  inland  and  is  used  for  grading  and 
filling,  sold  to  potteries,  and  for  other  industrial  purposes." 

Despite  a  flood  of  objections,  of  which  the  above  are  typical, 
the  plant  quarantine  has  now  been  sustained  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  appeal,  in  a  decision  declaring  it  "scientific 
in  origin  and  sound  in  principle."  After  reviewing  the  various 
criticisms.  Secretary  Houston  says,  as  quoted  in  The  Weekly 
News  Letter  of  his  department  (Washington,  April  30) : 

"Necessarily,  there  are  aU  kinds  of  gradations,  both  in  the 
risk  of  disease  or  infestation,  and  in  the  importance  or  necessity 
of  the  various  plants  considered.  Where  the  necessity  is  at  the 
maximum,  and  the  risk  is  toward  the  minimum,  the  quarantine 
will  be  found  to  be  inoperative,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
iruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals  for  food  and  similar  purposes,  and 
field,  vegetable,  and  flower  seeds.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  risk  is  at  the  maximum  and  the  necessity  is  at  the  minimum, 
the  quarantine  is  found  to  be  strict,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  plants  whose  roots  are  balled  in  ordinary  earth 

"It  is  recognized  that  the  enforcement  of  certain  features  of 
this  quarantine  order  will  injure  some  horticultural  interests, 
not  only  by  necessitating  readjustments,  but  by  the  possible  loss 
of  some  lines  of  profit.  Such  pro^asions,  however,  have  been 
inserted  only  because  it  w^as  believed,  on  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  they  were  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  wider  interests 
of  the  public  at  large. 

■'It  is  recognized  that  some  of  the  plants  and  plant-products 
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whose  imj)or(alion  has  made  them  more  or  loss  pop;ilar  will 
beeome  rarities  until  they  can  be  produced  in  this  country;  and 
if,  as  seems  likely  in  a  few  cases,  this  turns  out  to  be  impossi- 
ble, it  will  be  necessary  for  the  public  to  do  without  them  or  to 
accept  a  substitute  which  can  be  produced  here  or  ^vhich  can  be 
imported  with  safety." 


WHAT   DID   FOSSILS   DIE    OF? 

THE  FACT  THAT  THP:  FOSSIL  SKELETONS  of 
animals  usually  have  the  head  bent  backward  has 
suggested  to  some  geologists  the  possibility  that  they 
perished  of  soine  disease  of  which  this  is  a  symptoni.  Th(! 
corresponding  condition  in  man  is  known  to  j)hysicians  as 
"opisthotonus,"  but  it  is  an  extremelj'  rare  malady  and  one 
scareelj'  ever  observed  among  animals.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
all  the  mammals  of  a  region  regularly  d\ing  of  it  from  generation 
to  generation.  What.  then,  caused  the  bending  back  of  the 
fossil  heads?     Professor  Bashford,    Dean   of   Columbia,    thinks 


rotting,  or  \\lule  it  dried  out  of  its  soddenness  on  a  bank  of  niud, 
or  while  deliquescent ly  putrid  it  becan\e  picked  more  or  less  to 
pieces  by  all  manner  of  sarcophagous  creatures?  No.  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  the  doctor  calls  'opisthotonus'  is  merely  a  physical 
phenom(>non  which  causes  the  neck  region  of  a  macerating 
\ertebral  column  to  bend  backward.  For  on  the  back  of  the 
column  are  stouter  ligaments  which  hold  the  bones  together: 
hence  when  the  backbone  eventually  loosens  up  in  the  process 
of  decomposition  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrate  separate  earlier 
than  the  arches,  thus  producing  the  inbcnt  column." 


CANDY   AS   A   FOOD 

PIJOIIIBITION  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  ENCOURAGED  the 
manufacturers  of  all  sorts  of  foods  and  drinks  to  try 
for  a  share  of  the  huge  sum  once  expended  annually  for 
alcohol.  The  candy  people  are  now  explaining  to  the  patient 
public  that  in  "calories  per  pound"  their  goods  are  in  the  front 
rank.  Why  not  hve  largelj'  on  sugar,  and  why  not  ingest  said 
sugar  in  the  attractive  form  of  bonbons?      The  Journal    of  (he 

American    Medical     Association 


DID    HE    DIE    OF   A    CRAMP   IX   THE   NECK? 

To   a   pliysician    the  distorted  neck  of  tl)ls  fossil  miglit  make  it  seem  so.  but  Professor  Bashford,  in  the 
accompanying  article,  offers  another  explanation  of  the  bent  necks  of  so  many  vertebrate  fossils. 


it  was  the  superior  toughness  of  the  ligaments  at  the  back  of 
the  hcsad.  The  lighter  ones  at  the  front  would  decay  first,  and 
the  contraction  of  the  others  Avould  then  pull  the  head  over 
backward.  The  animals,  if  this  is  the  ease,  did  not  die  of 
o]>isthotonus  at  all,  l)ut  i)]-ol)abl\'  passed  away  frotn  a  A'ariety 
of  causes,  among  whicli  ])ersonal  combat  ^ith  a  l>igger  animal 
doubtless  was  pronunent.  A\'rites  Prof<'ssor  Dean  in  Science 
(New  York,  April  11): 

" Professor  Moodie  .  .  .  aims  to  sliow  that  the  bent-back  head 
which  one  sees  not  tincommonl\'  in  well-preserved  vertebrates 
is  'a  manifestation  of  sjjastic  distress'  of  the  creature,  'suggest- 
ing a  strong  neurotoxic  condition,'  and  leading  the  author 
even  to  seek  for  the  infecting  bact(>ria  which  have  given  the 
shortly-to-be-fossiliz(-d  vertel)rate  a  cramp  in  the  neck.  This 
condition  Dr.  jSIoodie  compares  witli  ojjisthotonus  in  man  as 
illustrated  in  Bell's  ])ainful  drawin'/;. 

"I  wonder,  nevc^thek'ss,  whetlier  i'  i.;  necessary  to  seek  so  far 
afield  for  the  cause  of  this  hcad-bc  nl-back  jwsitioii  in  fossils. 
This  position,  evcuy  one  will  admit,  is  an  (ixtn^mely  common  one 
— in  fact,  most  backl)oned  animals  show  it  when  tln^y  are  well 
j)reserved — while  opisthotonus  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  extr(>m(>Iy 
rare  malady,  it  would  troubk;  one  to  find  recorded  cases  of  it 
in  reptiles  or  birds,  amjjhihia  or  fishes:  cAcn  in  manunals  col- 
lectively the  porc(!ntage  of  deaths  following  opisthotonus  woidd 
e\idently  lie  microscopicallv'  small.  Then,  too,  when  one  of 
these  rare  cases  died  in  cramp  would  it  Ix;  aj)t  long  to  retjiin 
that    iX)sition   while    it   fioated    down    a    stream    with   muscles 


(Chicago,  INIay  3)  reports  that 
the  candy-manufacturers,  who 
have  been  so  seAerel.A  hampered 
l)y  the  necessity  of  producing 
sugarless  sAveets,  are  preparing 
for  an  increase  in  their  business 
in  the  near  futur(>.  We  are  told 
that  the  people  of  this  countr\- 
are  learning  that  "candj-  is  as 
healthful  as  it  is  delicious,"  and 
that  "candy  has  more  calories 
per  pound  than  anj-  of  what  are 
regarded  as  the  ordinary  dishes 
served  at  meals  in  the  American* 
household."     We  read  further: 

"Ev«>fl  the  loAV  score  of  cara- 
mels Avith  only  1.400  calories  per 
pound  exceeds  all  but  corn  and 
rice  among  the  more  familiar 
dietar\'  components,  AAhile  milk 
is  left  quite  in  the  background 
Avith  a  mere  eight  hundred  cal- 
ories p(T  quart.  ^^'e  liaAc  no 
quarrel     Avith  candy-loA'ers  or  Avith  manufacturers  of  delicious 

sweets 

"A  properly  selected  diet  represents  the  inclusion  of  many 
items,  some  of  A^hich  are  not  to  be  evaluated  primarily  in 
terms  of  calories.  EA'ery  one  ought  to  ap])reciate.  after  the 
nation-wide  pro])aganda  for  more  milk,  that  the  latter  food 
represents  nutrient  A'irtnes  that  put  it  into  the  cheap-at-any- 
])riee  class.  The  green  A^egetables  contribute  factors  to  our  diet 
that  candy  can  scarcely  imitate.  EA'en  raAV  meat  proA'ed 
to  be  a  blessing  to  Stefansson  Avith  Avhich  the  choicest  'j^ackage 
goods'  <'ould  not  compete  Avhen  his  inirty  Avas  threatened  Avith 
scurA'y  during  their  sojoun\  in  the  arctic  regions.  It  has  l)een 
asserted  that  sugar  and  sweets,  tho  A'aluable  fuel  foods,  are 
dangerous  for  children  unless  the  use  of  these  articles  is  care- 
fully controlled.  Writing  in  the  manual  of  the  United  States 
Food  Adnnnistration,  Dr.  Ruth  Wheeler  states  of  sweets: 
■Because  of  their  lla\'or,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  eat  too  much  of 
tliein.  Ttu'v  are  likely  to  cause  digesti\'e  disturbances,  to  take 
away  the  ai)i)etite  for  other  more  A'aluable  foods  if  eaten  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  tlierefore  indirectly  to  cause  anemia  and  bad 
t(H>(h.  01)\iously,  they  are  entirely  unbalanc(-d  foods,  supp'lA- 
only  fu(il  and  no  building  materials  in  any  permanent  sense  of 
the  Avord.  Th(>y  must,  therefore,  suii])l(>ment  and  not  replace 
other  food.  In  moderation,  as  dessert  after  a  good  meal,  they 
are  in  their  j)roper  ])lace.'  This  expresses  the  crux  of  the  matter: 
I']\(>rything  in  its  place — including  candy.  To  propose  that 
even  the  most  delicious  confection  shall  replace  bread  and 
butter,  fruits  and  \  egetables,  meat  and  milk,  is  jn-eposterous. 
Let  candy  rest  on  its  long-Avon  laurels." 
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AN   AMERICAN   ARTIST   INSPIRED   BY   ALASKA 


T 
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HE  CALL  OF  THR  NOiri'll  lias.|)ri-lini)s  l.ccii  Cclf.  ))y 
more  writers  than  paiiiliTs.  -lack  IjoikIod  atui  I'^ranlc 
Xorris  and  Robert  Servi('(>  have  llirilled  us  witli  I  lie 
written  pa^e  and  made  us  feel  "tli(>  white  silence"  and  all  that. 
Painters  are  expected  to  bo  shy  of  such  nielodramatie  thinjjsas 
auroras,  so  Alaska  witli  all  lis  effort  liasn'l  (h'awn  tlie  devotees 
of  t]i(>  brush  and  pigment.  But  a  young  Aniericjan  who  seems 
to  have  turned  to  th.e  frozen  Nortli,  after  a  course  in  Soc^ialism 
and  other  radicalisms,  emerges  a  fuU-tledged  mystic — something; 
after  the  William  Blake  pattern,  (ho  in  liis  profession  of  faith  he 
doesn't  literally  say  so. 
He  says  otluu-  things 
which  the  art-critic  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  Mr. 
Henry  McBride,  takes 
with  the  saving  gi-ains 
of  salt,  Avhile  he  begs  us 
not  to  miss  the  flower- 
ing of  this  new  artistic 
talent.  Mr.  Rockwell 
Kent,  the  artist  who 
fled  the  world's  turmoils 
to  interrogate  himself 
in  Alaska,  is  showing 
his  drawings  made  there, 
and  in  Mr.  McBride' s 
opinion  they  constitute 
"the  inost  interesting 
event,  .  .  .  from  an 
American  point  of  view, 
of  the  year."  As  this 
statement  occurs  in  the 
Sun's  art -page,  the 
>vriter  doubtless  limits 
his  observation  to  this 
field.       Mr.    Kent    has 

been  a  painter  and  something  else  besides  for  a  number  of 
years,  for  he  confesses  to  have  "burned  the  candle  at  both 
ends" — a  statement  that  Mr.  McBride  does  not  accept  with 
the\\Titer's  seriousness.  "He  has  shown  paintings  of  icy  waters 
beating  upon  the  rocky  coasts  of  Maine,  and  of  the  snows  of 
even  farther  north,  and  in  these  pictures  there  wore  vigor,  and 
breadth,  and  an  almost  suspiciously  easy  accomplishment." 
Symbolism  crept  into  his  painting  even  before  the  Alaskan 
days,  and,  according  to  the  critic,  this  became  "an  event  to 
the  artist's  friends";  but  not  to  the  picture-buying  public. 
Drawings  now  began  to  appear,  but  fared  not  much  better 
than  the  paintings.     Letting  the  critic  carry  on  the  story: 

"As  drawings  they  were  fully  accomplished  as  the  snow  and 
marine  paintings  had  been,  but  there  was  a  shred  of  an  idea  in 
each,  sometimes  a  poetical  idea,  and  drawings  v^ith  leanings 
toward  poetry  in  them  frighten  our  magazine  editors  to  death. 
They  would  none  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  decorative- 
ness  and  the  clean  lines  and  solid  blacks  that  would  'have  made 
them  so  easy  for  the  engraver. 

"Rockwell  Kent  as  an  illustrator  was  a  failure.  The  con- 
sternation of  the  friends  was  great,  but  most  of  them  secretl.v 
envied  the  artist  and  would  gladly  have  been  so  interesting  a 
failure  themselves.  Of  course,  Kent  could  not  know  this, 
and  so,  in  despair,  sailed  away  from  chilly  New  York  to  still 
chillier  Alaska,  courting  the  more  bearable  misery,  he  confesses 
m  a  letter  you  shall  read,  of  the  terrible  wilderness  of  the 
North.  ...'... 


IXTEKROGATIXG   HIMSELF. 

This  Alaskan  drawing  by  Mr.  Rockwell   Kent  may  be  interpreted  in  his  own  jjlirase 
"If  I  draw  a  superman  he  is  l)ut  tlie  embodiment  of  my  inner  and  outer  vision." 


"And  now  lie  has  come  i>ack.  Th(>  drawings  on  view  at 
Kiiocdlcr's  iiuriilx'r  about  si.xfy.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
faillifiil  ('\iiiced  mon^  than  the  usual  curiosit.y 'Z  They  went  and 
saw  not  only  that  the  artist  had  gained  in  power,  but  that  the 
curious  constellations  of  stars  that  had  l)eon  so  evident  in  the 
))ictures  had  taken  earthly  form  in  the  shape  of  little  blue 
wafers  and  were  perching  saucily  on  most  of  1h(>  picture-frames. 
These  stars  indicated  'sales.'  Sonusthing  ])sycliologic  had  taken 
place.  The  indill'rrent  ])ubli(!  had  melted  and  was  bu.ving 
Rockwell  Kent's  drawings  as  precipitantly  as  Iho  they  had  boon 
Baksts.  Rockwell  Kent,  in  fact,  was  now  to  undergo  the  sexcrest 
test  of  all— public  success.     It  seems  a  time  for  his  friends  to 

stick  closer  to  him  than 

ever 

"Racking  my  brains, 
1  can  think  of  no  single 
instance  of  an  artist  who 
has  been  i)ermanently 
helped  by  fashionable 
applause,  and  I  can 
think  of  many  who 
have  been  shipwrecked 
by  it.  Shelley  said  at  the 
time  when  ho  was  doing 
his  greatest  work  that 
he  wTote  for  five  or  six 
peoi)le  only.  Those 
■five  or  six'  are  all  a 
serious  artist  needs,  and 
if  an  artist  be  deeply 
serious  he  'will  some- 
times address  but  one. 

"There  remains  a 
word  or  two  that  should 
be  said  about  the  pres- 
ent collection  of  draw- 
ings. Some  of  the  best 
are  to  be  found  in  the 
series  called  'The  Mad 
Hermit.'  Other  subjects 
have  been  taken  from 
Nietzsche  and  from  the 
pioneer  life  in  Alaska. 
Such  titles  .as  'Cain,' 
'Nostalgia,'  'Foreboding,'  'Weltsehmerz,'  'Ecstasy,'  'Prison 
Bars'  abound.  The  artist  has  read  the  Book  of  Job,  and  has 
probably  been  incited  to  this  reading  not  by  the  exhortations  of 
his  spiritual  adviser,  but  by  the  drawings  of  William  Blake. 
He  has  turned  over  other  des])airing  pages  and  has  gone  out 
alone  at  night  to  interrogate  the  heavens.  But  for  all  that, 
tragedy  has  not  as  yet  tinged  his  style,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be 
tragic  over  him  or  his  work.  Mr.  Kent's  life  has  not  been 
tragic,  but,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  words,  it 
has  been  distinctly  larkish.  No  one  will  be  much  misled  by  the 
open  and  gay  statement,  '  I  have  burned  the  candle  at  both  ends' 
— a  remark  most  sinners  v.'hisper  in  tears  in  the  confessional 
—  nor  the  'flight  to  freedom'  of  the  artist  who  remains  away 
eight  months," 

"The  letter,"  for  which  the  critic  prepares  the  way,  seems  to 
have  been  A\Titfeen  for  the  catalog  of  the  exhibition,  and  shows 
the  artist's  courageous  spirit.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
titles  of  the  show,  it  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Freudian,  who 
is  likely  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  all  but  the  most  stricth-  im- 
personal of  artists  in  the  future : 

"Fox  Island,  Resurrection  Bay,  Alaska, 

"Winter,  1919. 
"Dear  Dr.  Brinton:  It  is  difficidt  to  know  what  to  write 
down  for  you,  as  it  has  always  been  hard  for  me  to  understand 
myself,  to  know  why  I  work  and  love  and  live.  Yet  it  is  fortunate 
that  such  matters  find  a  way  of  caring  for  themselves.  I  came 
to  Alaska  because  I  love  the  North.  I  crave  snow-topped  moun- 
tains, dreary  wastes,  and  the  cruel  Northern  sea  w'ith  its  hard 
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horizons  at  the  edgp  of  the  world  ■where  infinite  space  l)egins. 
Here  skies  are  clearer  and  deeper  and,  for  the  greater  wonders 
they  reveal,  a  thousand  times  more  eloquent  of  the  eternal  mys- 
tery than  those  of  softer  lands.  I  love  this  Northern  nature, 
and  what  I  love  I. must  possess. 

"The  Northern  wilderness  is  terrible.  There  is  discomfort, 
even  misery,  in  being  cold.  The  gloom  of  the  long  and  lonely 
winter  nights  is  appalling,  and  yet  do  you  know  I  lo^e  this 
miserj-  and  court  it?  Always  I  have  fought  and  worked  and 
played  with  a  fierce  energy  and  always  as  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood 
and  surging  spirit.     I  have  burned  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and 


THE  XEW-FOUND  PORTRAIT  BY  WILLIAM  ANDERSON, 

Satisfying  Scott's  famous  description  of  Burns  as  "  tiie  douce  gude- 
man  who  held  his  own  plow." 


can  onlj'  wonder  that  there  has  been  left  even  a  slender  taper 
glow  for  art 

"Often  I  think  that  however  much  I  draw  or  paint,  or  how- 
ever well,  I  am  not  an  artist  as  art  is  generally  imderstood.  The 
abstract  is  meaningless  to  me  save  as  a  fragment  of  the  whole, 
which  is  life  itself.  1  can  only  see  line  as  a  human  gesture,  a 
gesture  that  has  no  value  apart  from  what  it  signifies.  It  is  the 
ultimate  which  concerns  me,  and  all  physical,  all  material 
things  are  but  an  expression  of  it.  Tn  planning  a  picture  I  am 
as  one  who  merely  j)lays  his  appointed  part.  If  I  draw  a  super- 
man he  is  but  the  eml)()diment  of  my  inner  and  outer  ^•ision,  a 
creature  huge  and  glorious,  striding  over  towns  and  cities,  rivers, 
and  mountain-peaks,  with  arms  oulstretclied,  raised  high  into  the 
luminous  abyss.     Is  this  art?     I  do  not  know — nor  care 

"So  here  you  have  a  sort  of  profession  of  faith.  We  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  big  plan  of  things.  We  are  simply  in- 
struments recording  in  different  measure  our  ])articular  portion 
of  the  infinite.  And  what  we  absorb  of  it  makes  for  cliaracter, 
and  what  wo  give  forth,  for  expn^ssion. 

"Alaska  is  a  fairyland  in  the  magic  })eauty  of  its  mountains 
and  waters.  The  virgin  freshness  of  this  wilderness  and  its  utter 
isolation  are  a  constant  source  of  inspiration.  Kemote  and 
free  from  contact  with  man,  our  life  is  simplicity  itself.  We 
work,  work  hard  witli  back  and  hands  felling  gr(>at  trees.  We 
row  across  thirteen  miles  of  treacherous  water  to  the  nearest 
town;  and  the  dangers  of  that  trip,  and  the  days  and  nights, 
weeks  and  months  alone  with  my  son.  during  which  time  1  have 
l(!arned  to  .see  his  wonder  world  and  know  his  heart — such  things 
are  to  me  the  glory  of  Alaska.  In  living  and  recording  these 
experiences  I  have  sensed  a  fresh  unfolding  of  the  mystery  of 
life.  I  have  found  wisdom,  and  this  new  wisdom  must  in  some 
degre*'  have  won  its  way  into  my  work." 


A   NEW-FOUND   PORTRAIT   OF   BURNS 

IT  IS  LIKE  A  NEW  PLANET,  "to  some  watcher  of 
the  skies,"  for  a  new  and  unknown  portrait  of  a  man  hke 
Burns  to  swim  into  our  ken.  Such  a  thrill  as  came  to 
Keats's  lone  watcher  may  be  felt  hj  many  at  seeing  the  portrait 
by  William  Anderson  that  TJte  Illustrated  London  News  repro- 
duces for  us.  An  article  accompanying  it  written  by  the  present 
owner,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gray,  tells  how  the  picture  came  into  his 
possession  last  year  in  Dundee.  It  has  not,  indeed,  been 
"absolutely  unknown,"  but  has,  thinks  Mr.  Gray,  suffered 
echpse  by  the  more  famous  portrait  bj^  Alexander  Nasmyth 
in  the  Edinburgh  National  Gallery.  The  picture,  while  not  of 
the  highest  artistic  merit,  satisfies,  in  the  wnnter's  A'iew,  Scott's 
famous  description  of  the  poet,  and  has  a  likeness  which  Scott 
himself  found  lacking  in  the  Nasmyth  portrait.  ]Mr.  Gray 
further  contends  that  the  Anderson  portrait  likely  served 
Archibald  Skir-\dng  for  his  famous  drawing  of  Burns.  The 
portrait  is  a  half-length,  measuring  twenty-five  by  thirty  inches, 
and  was  painted  from  hfe.  Anderson  was  born  in  1757  and 
died  in  1837.     ]Mr.  Gray  writes: 

"It  is  not  claimed  that  the  i)ortrait  has  great  merit,  but  it  has 
a  certain  realism  that  seems  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  man, 
who,  as  Carlyle  says,  'on  his  arrival  at  his  inn,  whether  it  was 
noon,  night,  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  master,  mistress,  and 
servants  were  up  and  about,  aU  eager  to  do  him  service,  or  even 
to  get  a  look  at  him.'  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  of  the 
poet  there  are  characteristics  which  are  reproduced  in  the 
Anderson  portrait.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  Burns:  'His 
person  was  strong  and  robust,  not  clownish — a  sort  of  dignified 
plainness  and  simplicity;  his  features  are  represented  in  Mr. 
Nasmyth's  picture,  but  to  me  it  conveys  the  idea  that  they  are 
diminished,  as  if  seen  in  perspective.  I  think  his  coimtenance 
was  more  massive  than  it  looks  in  any  of  the  portraits.  I  would 
have  taken  the  poet,  had  I  not  known  what  he  was,  for  a  sagacious 
country  farmer  of  the  old  Scotch  school — i.e.,  none  of  your 
modern  agriciilturists  who  keep  laborers  for  their  drudgery,  but 
the  douce  gudeman  who  held  his  own  plow.  The  eye  alone,  I 
think,  indicated  the  poetical  character  and  temperament.  It 
was  large,  and  of  a  dark  cast  Avhich  glowed  (I  say  literally  glowed) 
when  he  spoke  with  feeling  or  interest.  I  never  saw  such  another 
eye  in  a  human  head,  tho  I  have  seen  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  my  time.' 

"This  latest  portrait  of  Burns  represents  the  poet  as  Scott 
saw  him — Burns  the  farmer;  not  only  the  farmer,  but  'the 
douce  gudeman  who  held  his  own  plow.'  It  clearly  portrays  the 
■potentia  of  Robert  Burns,  the  why  and  the  wherefore  he  was 
able  to  exercise  such  a  W'onderful  power  and  influence  over  his 
fellows;  and  it  will  be  readily  recognized  that  the  emotions  and 
passions  of  the  poet  sprang  necessarily  from  definite  causes 
which  are  clearly  indicated  in  this  portrait,  beside  which  the 
Nasmyth  jjortrait  is  without  poAver  and  does  not  represent  the 
])oet  as  he  is  known  in  his  life  and  works." 

A  new  conception  of  Burns  is  given  in  the  Anderson  portrait, 
we  are  asked  to  believe: 

"He  looks  more  the  poet  Avith  greater  intellectual  capacity, 
and  there  is  a  feature  in  the  portrait  that  seems  absent  from 
the  others — the  joy  of  liAing,  which  Avas  constant  and  abiding 
in  Burns.  We  knoAV  that  he  could  turn  the  tragic  into  the 
comic,  the  pathetic  into  the  humorous,  and,  like  all  minds 
of  the  highest  order,  what  were  to  the  i)eople  among  Avhom  he 
sojourned  lif(>  and  death  interests  often  merely  amused  him; 
and,  cA'en  if  his  A\orldly  cares  did  press  heaA  ily  upon  him  in  the 
hard  lot  in  Avhich  his  life  Avas  cast,  the  tenor  of  his  life  and  Avorks 
proves  that  Burns  in  his  heart  was  neA'er  really  mi.serable.  We 
can  not  judge  th(>  poet  b\-  any  ordinary  standards,  as  he  Avas 
like  an  instrument  upon  whicli  uniAersal  nature  played,  but  Ave 
can  well  believe  that  his  constant  and  abiding  love  of  nature 
and  his  felloAV  men  dominated  his  life.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  preserAe  the  matured  condition  of  the  portrait;  tho 
old  A'arnish  has  been  kej)t  intact,  and  only  the  surface  smut 
remoAcd." 

The  Illufttraied  London  Nerrs  knoAVS  of  "no  published  record 
of  this  Burns  portrait,"  and  seems  to  accept  its  authenticity  on 
Mr.  Gray's  authority. 
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A  FUTURR  LECTURE  DELUGE 

THE  CiKEAT  PITBl.K^  hnv(>  rosainod  the  Ic'lurc  lii»l)il, 
aiul  tlic  psycholofjist  iiiif^lil  find  himself  i)r()(ital)ly  <'m- 
ploycd  in  seeking-  to  know  wliy  people  like  to  jjo.  OF 
fonrse,  the  easy  answer  at  the  i)reseiit  moment  would  l)e  (lie 
tinivorsal  interest  in  llie  war,  and  the  sjjirit  of  hero-worship 
whieli  moves  us  to  listen  (o  tlie  hero's  own  account  of  his  ex- 
ploits. But  the  war  is  not  tlu*  whole  explanation.  A  well- 
known  lecture  director,  IMr.  Lee  Keedick,  who  has  manaf;;e(l 
the  tours  of  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  JMaj.-Cjen.  John  O'Hyan,  and 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  reports  a  great  demand  for  lecture's  Tiot 
at  all  on  war-topics.  We  know  that  when  Emerson,  Sumner, 
John  B.  Gough,  Wendell  I'liillips  were  stars  of  the  lyceum 
course  our  i)eople  were  stedfast  in  the  pursuit  of  culture. 
Lectures  languished,  liowevtM-,  after  their  day,  until  Gelett 
Burgess,  when  he  was  ])ublishing  The  Purple  Cou\  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, could  give  no  better  reason  than  this: 

I  lil<o  to  go  to  lectures  and  malv(;  i\w  people  stare 

By  walking  roiiiul  upon  their  heads  and  tumbling  up  their  hair. 

If  Mr.  Lee  Keedick  were  inclined  to  be  equally  frivolous,  he 
might  try  to  match  or  excel  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess.  As  it  is,  he 
contents  himself  with  giving  in  the  New  York  Erening  Sioi  his 
simple  diagnosis: 

"What  is  the  magnet  which  draws  the  public  to  the  lecture- 
hall  to  hear  the  celebrity  of  the  day  tell  his  story  on  the  platform? 
Is  it  curiosity,  hero-worship,  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge  from  the 
fountain-head — a  yearning  to  hear  the  truth  about  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  human  endeavor  from  the  lips  of  the  greatest 
authority  available — which  plays  the  largest  part  in  prompting 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  every  city  in  the  United  States 


They  ai-t>  (piestions,  I  must  conf«'SS,  whicIi  T  have  found  somo 
(linicuit.N  in  answering  categori<'alIy.  In  fa<-t,  i  have  my  <loul)ts 
as  to  whether  it  is  humaidy  possiJ)lo  to  determine  exatitly  what 
the  mental  reactions  of  the  {)eople  who  go  to  h'ctures  are.  My 
experience  has  enabled  me  to  judge,  with      I  tliitik  I  can  say — 


THE   NASIMYTH   PORTRAIT, 

In  the  Edinburgh  National  Gallery,  and  looked  upon  as  the  "  au- 
thoritative "  portrait  of  Burns,  though  Scott  picked  flaws  in  it. 


to  resist  the  lure  of  the  theater  and  the  moving  picture  in  order 
to  sit  for  an  hour  and  a  half  listening  to  the  discourse  of  an 
eminent  explorer,  a  famous  statesman  or  author,  a  great  soldier, 
or  a  distinguished  scientist?  Just  what  is  the  psychology  of  a 
lecture  audience? 

"These   are   questions  which   have   often  been  put   to   me. 


BURNS   AS   SKIRVING   SAW   HIM. 

This  drawing,  made  for  Currie's  "Life  of  Burns,"  was  likely  used 
by  Anderson  in  painting  his  portrait  of  the  poet. 


a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  what  the  public  wants.     But  why  it 
wants  it  is  a  somewhat  different  matter. 

"Hero-worship  no  doubt  plays  a  large  part  in  filling  our 
auditoriums.  Mere  idle  curiosity  is  a  negligible  factor.  But 
there  is  an  inherent  and  deep-rooted  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
average  man  and  woman  to  pay  homage  to  greatness  which 
probably  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  attracting  people  to  a  lecture 
at  which  a  celebrity  is  to  be  heard.  Yet  I  am  not  prepared  to 
affirm  that  hero-worship  is  the  key-note  of  the  popular  demand 
for  public  lectures." 

The  puzzle  which  lecture  audiences  present  to  a  manager  is 
given  in  one  or  "two  instances  from  his  experience.  Divining 
the  public  desire  without  really  understanding  it,  he  emerged 
with  no  better  explanation  apparently  than  that  people  were 
queer  animals: 

"A  few  years  ago  I  made  a  contract  with  a  noted  woman 
educator  from  a  foreign  country  to  go  on  a  lecture  tour  of  the 
big  cities  of  the  United  States.  She  was  not  a  particularly 
spectacular  figure  from  the  standpoint  of  my  publicity  depart- 
ment. She  did  not  even  speak  the  English  language — her 
lecture  had  to  be  transmitted  to  her  audience  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter.  And  yet,  despite  these  rather  formid- 
able obstacles,  her  lecture  tour  proved  one  of  the  biggest  suc- 
cesses I  have  ever  directed. 

"When  the  New  York  publisher  who  was  bringing  out  the 
American  edition  of  this  woman  educator's  book  heard  that  I 
contemplated  putting  on  her  first  lecture  at  Carnegie  Plall  and 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  charge  from  $2  to  50  cents,  he  came 
to  me  with  advice. 

"'You  are  about  to  make  the  biggest  mistake  of  your  life,' 
he  warned  me.  'If  you  will  engage  a  small  hall — one  that  will 
seat,  let  us  say,  about  two  hundred  people — and  make  your 
appeal  to  the  select  few  who  are  professionally  interested  in  her 
subject  you  ought  to  meet  with  a  fair  response,  but  you  can  not 
possibly  interest  the  gtneral  public' 

"1  adhered  to  my  original  plans.     Every  seat  in  Carnegie 
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Hall  was  filled.     So  many  people  paid  $2  for  "standing  room 
only'  that  fhe  Fire  Department  finally  had  to  make  a  protest. 
The  next  morning  I  received  a  note  from  the  publisher. 
■"You  win,"  he  wrote.". 

Experience  with  war-lectures  proves  to  Mr.  Keediek  that  hero- 
worship  plays  the  larger  part  in  the  psychologj'  of  a  lecture 
audience: 

"  How-  else  is  to  be  explained  the  phenomenal  success  of  these 
ventures — tlie  almost  frantic  eagerness  with  which  the  pu1)lir! 
rushed  to  hear  a  private  soldier — in  some  cases  an  illiterate  man 
and  a  comparativelj'  poor  speaker — tell  his  story  on  the  lecture 
platform?  It  could  hardly  have  been  ])opular  interest  in  the 
story  itself,  for  in  sexeral  instances  everytliiiig  that  tlie  hero 
had  to  tell  about  the  war  had  already  been  ])ublished  in  full  in 
the  newspajjers  in  the  form  of  interviews  and  signed  stories. 

"And  yet.  on  mature  reflection,  1  am  not  so  sure  that  even  the 
great  popular  support  that  was  given  to  these  war-lectures  was 
mainly  influenced  l)y  the  factor  of  hero-worship.  The  demand 
for  the  stories  of  these  men  came  at  a  time  when  tli"  ])eoi)le 
of  America  were  i)athetically  hungry  for  information  ;is  to  what 
was  going  on  at  the  battle -front.  Tliese  j)ri\ate  soldiers. 
illiterate  and  rough  tho  some  of  them  were,  had  something  to 
tell  which  was  of  supreme  interest  to  the  ])nl)lic. 

■"It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  a  queslion  that  was  put  to 
me  by  a  newsjjaper  man  of  my  acquaintance  at  the  time  when 
the  demand  for  this  form  of  public  lecture  was  at  its  height. 

"'When  the  interest  in  the  story  of  the  private  soldier  and  the 
non-commissioned  officer  l)egins  to  wane,  Avliat  are  you  going  to 
offer  the  public  in  their  place?'  he  asked. 

'■■Genei'als,'  I  told  him.  If  I  am  fortuiuite  enough  to  be  al)le 
to  persuade  some  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  war  to  take  tlie 
lecture  platform  at  the  end  of  the  conflict  1  am  confident  that  1 
shall  be  giving  the  public  the  type  of  lecture  material  that  it 
most  wants  to  hear. 

■"It  is  a  matter  of  historical  precedent  that  during  the  progress 
(jf  a  great  war  the  story  of  the  man  in  the  ranks  is  of  most  inter- 
est to  the  people  at  home.  The  minds  and  liearts  of  the  public 
are  with  the  private  soldier  more  than  with  the  general — while 
the  struggle  is  going  on.  But  as  soon  as  the  smoke  of  battle 
has  begun  to  clear  a  change  comes  over  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  people.  Their  supreme  desire  then  is  to  hear  from  the  really 
great  authority — the  division  commander  who  is  in  a  position 
to  make  clear  just  what  was  done,  and  why  it  was  done.  It 
was  so  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it 
will  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  present  war." 


POETRY   REVIVED   IN   KIPLING 


"K 


MONG  THE  MEN  WHO  SAVED  EUROPE,  let 
there  never  be  forgotten  the  singer  of  manhood,  of 
work,  and  of  the  homelj'  and  wholesome  passions 
of  plain  people."  This  is  the  word  that  The  Pall  Mall  (lazcllc 
(London)  speaks  for  Kijiling,  and  the  occasion  is  the  volume 
that  gathers  up  the  fruit  of  his  poetic  musings  over  the  past 
sixteen  years.  What  stirrings  the  Avar  brought  him  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  the  past  four  years  ))roduced  three- 
fourths  of  the  sixteen  years'  output.  The  title  he  gives  the 
volume — "The  Years  Between" — is  intt^ided  to  carry  the  mind 
back  over  the  time  since  he  i)ublished  "The  Five  Nations," 
and  the  appearance  of  such  familiar  classics  as  "The  Femal(> 
of  the  Species"  and  "The  Sons  of  Martha"  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  before  1914  he  trod  a  languid  way  with  his  Muse.  Mr. 
James  Milne  observes  in  th«>  London  Gnipliic  that  "if  it  had  not 
been  for  .Vrmageddon  which  moved  the  singer  in  him  we  mighl 
not  have  had  the  new  poetic  blooming  that  yields  'The  Years 
Between.'"     He  says: 

"Take  its  'Dedication  to  the  Seven  Watchnu'u'  in  i)ro()f  of 
that  and  m  sample  of  its  most  frequent  lyrical  'note': 

Seven  Watchmon  sittinR  in  a  tower, 

Watching  what  had  come  upon  mankind, 
Hliowcd  tlic  Man  the  Clor.v  and  Ihc  I'owcr, 

X\u\  hade  liini  shape  tlie  Kingdom  lo  his  mind. 
"All  tliinKs  on  Karlh  .vour  will  shall  win  you" 

("Twas  so  their  roinisol  ran). 
"But  the  KinKdom — the  Kingdom  is  within  .von" 

Said  the  Man's  own  mind  to  the  Man. 
For  time,  and  some  lime — 


A.s  it  was  in  the  hitter  years  before. 

So  it  shall  be  in  the  oversweetenedfhoiir — 
That  a  man's  mind  is  wont  to  tell  him  more 
Tiian  Seven  Watchmen  sitting  in  a  tower. 

"Is  'The  Years  Between'  as  captivating  as  'Barrack-Room 
Ballads'?  How  could  it  be,  for  that  was  the  first  music  of  a 
new,  very  colorful,  verj'  forceful  genius.  '  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,'  or 
'Gunga  Din,'  or  'Tommy';  the  brilliant  surprize  of  poems  like 
these  could  never  be  ^Ir.  Kipling's  nor  oiu-s  again.  Is  it  as  good 
as  'The  Seven  Seas'?  That  is  to  ask  him  to  write  afresh  in 
verse  the  sea-soul  of  the  British  race.  Does  it  match  'The  Five 
Nations'?  That  is  to  expect  the  deep  notes  and  the  intricate 
chords  of  ]Mr.  Ki))Ung  as  he  rounded  the  summit  of  his  artistry-. 
How  does  it  compare  with  Deijartmental  Ditties'?  That  was 
the  blazing  of  the  Kipling  Way.  the  first  excursion,  and  so  there 
can  be  no  comijarison.  Th(>  "Years  Between'  has  patterns  of 
all  its  forerunners,  some  ranking  with  the  1)est,  more,  perhaps, 
with  the  second  best,  but  all  hall-marked  "Kipling."' 

Kipling's  sympathy  for  France  has  always  been  active,  and 

one  of  his  poems  leads  the  writer  in  The  Pall  Mall  Cazette  to  say  ' 

that  "it  seems  incredible  Ihat  it  was  a  year  ])efore,  and  not  a 

year  after,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  that  he  penned  the  matchless 

lines  to  France": 

Broke  to  every  known  mischance,  lifted  over  all 

By  the  lisht  sane  joy  of  life,  the  buckler  of  the  tJaid; 

Fiu'ioiis  in  bravery,  merciless  in  toil. 

Terrible  with  strensith  that  draws  from  her  tireless  soil: 

Strictest  .iiidge  of  liei-  own  wortli,  gentlest  of  man's  mind. 

First  to  follow  Trutli  and  last  to  leave  old  Tnuhs  behind — 

France,  beloved  of  every  soul  that  loves  its  f<'llowkind! 

There  are  other  poems  Axhich  in  the  rereading  drive  home 
'"the  harmony"  between  them  and  "the  fidfilment  of  the  years." 
"Air.  Kipling,"  says  this  writer,  "annotated  the  Venezuela 
crisis  and  the  Declaration  of  London  ))recisely  as  histor\- 
annotates  them."  Some  mordant  words  dose  this  writer's 
surA'ey : 

"The  years  of  peril  open  with  the  familiar  'For  All  We  Have 
and  Are,'  wdth  its  stubborn  ])hilosophy  ending  on  the  clarion 
consolation : 

Who  stands  if  Freedom  full. 

Who  dies  if  England  live'.' 

"There  are  understood  to  be  schools  of  verse  and  criticism 
to-da.v  which  can  not  find  a  place  for  ]Mr.  Kijiling  in  the  hierarchy 
of  what  they  call  poetry.  When  any  of  them  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing a  couplet  of  such  packed  and  pent  significance  and 
passion,  they  may  hope  to  find  their  standards  taken  more 
serioush'. 

"No  one  desirous  of  tracing  the  mind  of  the  nation  with 
sureness  through  the  fluctuations  of  the  long  struggle  coidd  find 
better  guidance  than  in  these  intermittent  notes  struck  from 
its  inward  stubbornness. 

We  can  make  good  all  loss  except 
The  loss  of  turning  back, 

is  an  epitome  of  creed  and  character  that  volumes  of  analysis 
could  not  exhaust.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  gashes  that 
German  fiendishness  clove  into  the  complacency  of  civilization 

Avith  its 

Abominations  of  old  days. 
That  men  belicA-ed  were  dead. 

There  are  'The  Question'  to  the  address  of  the  recusant;  the 
bitter  comment  on  pacifism  provoked  bj-  Russia's  perdition; 
and  the  scathing  'Song  at  Cock-CroAv,'  Avhich,  if  Mr.  Kipling 
is  read  in  the  Vatican,  can  not  make  ecclesiastical  cushions  more 
comfortable.  'The  Song  of  the  Lathes'  has  a  metrical  pulse 
that  almost  brings  to  the  ])hysical  ear  the  whir  of  the  munitiou- 

f  actories : 

Guns  in  Flanders — Flanders  guns! 
(1  had  a  man  that  worked  'em  once!) 
Shells  for  guns  in  Flanders,  Flanders! 
Shells  for  guns  in  Flanders.  Flanders  1 

Shells  for  guns  in  Flanders!     Feed  the  guns! 

The  closing  cry  echoes  that  demand  for  justice  Avhich  almost 

more  than  any  other  enu)tion  has  unified  the  whole  Empire — 

justice 

For  agony  and  spoil 

Of  nations  beat  to  dust. 
For  poi.soned  air  and  tortured  soil 

And  cold,  commanded  lust. 

Thus  at  the  last,  as  at  the  first,  Mr.  Kipling  is  at  stern  issue 
with  the  sentimenlalists  who  shirk  the  realities  and  primarv  laws 
of  life." 


MORE   LIGHT   FROM   KOREA 


KOREA  SEEMS  TO  SOME  OBSEKVEHS  to  hcpuiiislud 
for  being  Christian  almost  as  niiicli  as  for  being  patriotie, 
if  not  more.  Such  "(U>monstrations"  as  are  reported 
of  the  natives  consist  in  little  more  tli;in  a  frank  "Three  Cheers 
for  Independence!"  But  they  are  paid  for  witli  tortures  and 
executions  in  forms  that  -would  almost  seem  to  be  especially 
calculated  to  heap  ridicule  upon  the  Christian  articles  of  faitii. 
Korea  is  apparently  carrying  on  a  revolution  without  arms,  and 
with  only  the  weapon  of  a  "mimeograph"  i)ress;  and  she  suffers 
from  a  repression  equaling  the  most  ap!)roved  Prussian  or 
Turkish  methods.  From  letters, 
private  and  published,  that 
make  their  wa>'  to  thiw  country- 
past  the  Japanese  censor  it 
would  appear  that  Japan  thinks 
she  has  merely  to  make  a  "ges- 
ture of  clemency"  to  malcon- 
tents now  lodged  in  jail  to  bring 
about  quiet  in  Korear.  Japan, 
however,  according  to  the  letter 
of  a  "British  Resident"  printed 
in  The  Japan  Advertiser,  an 
English  organ  published  in 
Tokyo,  is  "faced  with  the  de- 
mand of  a  united  nation  A^ho, 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  igno- 
rant alike,  demand  nothing  less 
than  their  national  indepen- 
dence. ...  In  no  other  corner  of 
the  earth  is  liberty  denied  and  a 
people  opprest  as  in  Korea  to- 
day. The  Korean  says  it  is 
better  to  die  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
than  to  live  in  servitude."  The 
"British  Resident"  draws  this 
picture  of  the  native  Kf)rean  and  in.],Higns  the  Japanese  military 
authority,  which  even  (lie  ciA'il  population  of  Japan  decry: 

"By  the  military  law  under  which  the  whole  land  of  Korea 
groans  the  Korean  must  be  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  defenseless. 
Bliiifl,  he  is  i)rohibited  from  reading  uneensored  newspapers 
from  .lapan;  deaf,  he  must  not  listen  to  stories  of  Poland's 
recent  resurrection;  dumb,  he  must  not  express  his  own  aspira- 
tions; defenseless,  the  nation  starwls  unarmed  before  the  garrison 
of  soldiers  that  possess  her.  No  Korean  can  leave  his  OAvn 
shores  even  to  cross  into  Japan,  his  correspondence  is  censored 
in  the  mails,  his  person  is  searched  on  the  trains  and  in  the 
streets.  I  myself  have  seen  the  ordinary  passer-by  held  up 
and  searched  by  gendarmes  on  the  chief  streets  of  Seoul. 

"What  wonder  that  the  Korean  people  decide  iipon  organized 
resistance — that  is  their  policy.  They  are  unarmed;  the  score 
of  demonstrations  in  Seoul  this  past  three  Aveeks  haA'e  all  been 
moderate  and  confined  to  processions  shouting  'Marif^ei!' — no 
self-respecting  Korean  would  iise  tlie  word  ^ Banzai!^  nowadays. 
There  have  been  no  assaidts,  no  stone-throAving  (saAe  Avhen 
some  tram-cars  were  damaged),  no  incendiary  fires — Prince 
Ito's  interview  to  the  contrary.  But  here  even  in  the  capital, 
under  the  ej^es  of  foreign  obserA^ers,  the  soldiers  of  the  78th 
Regiment  endeaA^or  to  overaAve  the  demonstrations  by  force 
of  arras.  » 

"Last  Saturday,  for  instance,  A\-e  saw  a  procession  of  perhaps 
three  hundred  people  in  the  Avest  end  of  Seoul  charged  doAvn 
upon  by  ?„  company  of  soldiers  Avith  fixt  bayonets  at  the  run, 
and  the  flying  fugitiA-es  Avere  thus  pursued  through  the  pri\'ate 
gardens  of  British  and  American  residents  and  stabbed.     We 


ourselves  saw  people  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  proces- 
sion brutally  beaten  and  arrested,  and  I  saw  on<^  man  lying 
unconscious,  with  hi.s  head  battered  by  riflo-butts  in  half  a 
dozen  i)la('es  and  his  cloihing  besi)att('red  with  blood.  At 
night  the  gendarmes  go  through  the  Konsan  streets  firing  off 
their  revolvers  to  scare  the  inhabitants,  while  donnciliary 
vipits  are  made  by  the  hundred. 

"  If  this  goes  on  in  tlie  capital  under  observation,  it  is  many 
times  increased  in  the  (iountrj-  districts,  and  sonu;  foreigners 
have  Avitnessed  heart-rending  scenes.  Additional  provocation 
is  furnished  both  in  Seoul  and  elsewhere  by  Japanese  civilians 
Avho  arm  themselves  witfi  clubs  and  iron  hooks  and  charge  down 
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CRUCIFIXIONS  IN   1919. 


The  Korean  victims  of  Japanese  militarism  were  placed  in  a  kneeling  position  for  execution,  with  arms 
extended  upon  a  rude  cross,  as  if  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  Christian  religion. 


u|)on  tlie  demonstrators.  Their  Avork  is  Aoluntary  and  it  looks 
as  tho  a  race-A\ar  threatens.  Yet  still  the  mimeographed  daily 
neAvsi)aper  issued  by  the  organizing  committee  of  the  inde- 
pendence movement  counsels  moderation  and  passive  resis- 
tance only.  Qualified  observers  think  that  this  agitation  may  be 
only  at  its  commencement.  The  Koreans  haAe  certainly'  shoAvn 
an  unexpected  self-restraint  and  poAver  for  organization,  and  they 
announce  tb.at  shortly  the  processions  and  the  closing  of  shops 
are  to  be  foUoAved  by  a  refusal  to  paA'  taxes,  the  AvithdraAval  of 
deposits  from  the  banks,  and  the  cessatioTi  of  the  transportation 
of  goods  by  rail. 

"JNleanwhile  the  GoA'ernment  seems  to  haAe  no  pidicy  or 
plan  other  than  that  of  saA'age  repression.  Who  is  recording 
the  deeds  of  A'iolence  up  and  down  the  country?  We  pity 
Armenia;  Ave  are  rai)idly  drifting  in  the  same  direction  here. 
The  OA^erliowing  prisons,  the  rampant  soldiery,  the  crov.ded 
hospitals,  all  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  GoA'ernment  has  got 
beyond  the  place  Avhere  a  gesture  Avill  serA'^e.  Three  principal 
facts  can  be  plaiidy  o])served  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs: 

"L  That  some  remedy  other  than  repression  by  brute  force 
must  be  resorted  to,  for  German  methods  are  out  of  date. 

"2.  That  the  studious  misrepresentation  of  the  Koreans 
as  a  degraded  and  decadent  people  must  cease.  GiA'en  equal 
facilities,  they  are  able  to  produce  an  administratiA^e  class  equal 
to  that  among  the  Japanese. 

"3.  That  the  wide-spread  conviction  that  American  influence 
is  at  the  back  of  this  Korean  agitation  must  be  counteracted, 
for  there  is  no  ground  for  it.  HaA'e  you  heard  that  already  three 
British  subjects  haA^e  been  wrongfully  imprisoned  and  one  of 
them  was  severely  belabored  by  a  Japanese  mob  of  civilians  and 
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gendarmes  under  the  impression  that  he  was  an  American?  And 
this  kind  of  thing  is  bound  to  increase  while  the  local  Japanese 
press  continue  to  insert  abusive  articles  regarding  foreigners. 

"The  foreign  community  in  Korea  maintain  a  neutral  posi- 
tion, but  they  observe  the  fai-ts,  and  one  can  not  but  protest 
against  the  cruelties  practised  toward  the  defenseless  people 
of  this  unhappy  peninsula." 

A  letter  from  a  missionary  in  Korea  dated  March  9  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Paul  B.  Jenkins,  of  the  Immanuel  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Milwaukee.  It  came  from  China,  having 
been  taken  there  and  mailed  to  escape  the  Japanese  censor. 
It  deals  especially  with  the  religious  aspects  of  the  situation, 
particidarly  with  the  retaliatory  measures  emploj'ed  by  the 
Japanese.  It  speaks  of  the  suicide  of  the  Korean  Emperor  as 
"part  of  a  passive  insurrection,"  and  adds: 

"I  doubt  if  ever  in  the  history  of  the  world  there  has  been 
just  the  same  kind  of  an  insurrection.     It  came  as  a  thorough 


Diawinjis  hy  D.   Macijherson  in  "  Tin^  Si>liere,"  Londo 


PROPOSED  CEMETERIES  FOR  BRITISH  SOLDIERS. 

Each  grave  to  be  marked  with  a  cross  and  the  man's  regimental  badge.      In  Mohammedan 
and  Hindu  cemeteries  symbols  of  their  faith  will  replace  the  cross. 


surprize  to  us.  A  few  days  before  the  ex-Emperor's  funeral  (a 
state  affair  in  Seoul  witnessed  by  thousands  and  thousands  from 
all  over  the  country)  one  or  two  rumors  came  in  that  something 
interesting  might  be  doing  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  but  we 
supposed  it  would  be  in  Seoul. 

"Well,  on  March  1,  at  2:30,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Governor-General  by  thirty-three  prominent  citizens,  Presby- 
terian pastors,  Methodists,  Buddhists,  representatives  of  the 
two  independent  churches,  which  are  really  only  political 
societies.     The  thirty-three  gave  out  thousands  of  copies  (four 

thousand  here  m  ),  and  spoke  to  about  three  thousand  in 

Pagoda  Park  in  Seoul,  then  walked  to  a  restaurant  and  telephoned 
the  police  they  were  there,  ate  their  dinner,  gave  three  cheers, 
again  telephoned  the  police  saying  they  were  through  dinner, 
and  the  police  came;  and  locked  them  up.  The  thing  at  the  same 
time  broke  out  in  all  the  large  centers,  then  went  to  th(>  country. 
Here  on  Saturday  the  1st  was  a  memorial  service  with  shut  gates, 
and  the  service  was  O.  K.  and  proper,  but  after  it  was  over  a  few 
words  were  spoken  and  then  the  cheers  l)roke  out.  The  ])olic(! 
came  and  begged  the  people  to  go,  asked  Dr.  M.  to  ask  them, 
and  finally  when  they  got  good  and  ready  they  went.  Christians 
being  in  predominance  here,  Sunday  was  perfectly  quiet,  altho 
no  services  were  allowed.  The  day  was  one  of  prayer.  Monday 
the  students  and  college  band  and  several  others  all  began 
the  fun.  A  crowd  would  gather,  sing  and  cheer,  the  police 
and  soldiers  would  come  and  charge  the  crowd,  who  would  scatter 
only  to  meet  somewhere  else.     The  crowd  would  cheer  wildly 

{Continued  on  page  06) 


STONES  OF  REMEMBRANCE  AND  CROSSES 
OF  SACRIFICE 

"rnp^HE  GREAT  ARMY  that  died,"  in  Clemenceau's 
I  phrase,  is  one  that  must  ever  be  kept  in  remembrance. 
-*-  Whether  ours  lie  far  from  home,  as  manj*  prefer  their 
rest  should  be  where  they  fell,  or  be  brought  to  this  country,  we 
should  surely  do  no  less  than  our  Allies  are  doing  for  remem- 
]>rance.  In  England  an  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission  has 
grown  out  of  the  organizations  that  sprang  up  in  the  first  years 
of  the  war  to  register,  mark,  and  tend  the  graves  of  the  fallen, 
as  well  as  answer  inquiries  from  relatives  and  send  photographs 
of  the  graves.  The  final  plans  of  the  Commission  are  now  set 
forth  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
who  is  a  member.  "All  parts  of  the  Empire,"  he  says,  "have 
generously  and  imreservedly  promised  to  bear  their  share  of  the 

expenses."  Almost  as  "far-flung"  as  the 
Empire  itself  will  be  these  resting-places 
— "from  the  vast  and  known  cities  of  our 
dead  in  Flanders  and  France  to  hidden 
and  outlying  burial-grounds  of  a  few  score 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Their  picture 
is  drawn  by  a  felicitous  hand: 

"These  resting-places  are  .situated  on 
every  concei\'able  site — on  bare  hills  flayed 
by  years  of  battle,  in  orchards  and  mead- 
ows, l>eside  popiilous  towns  or  little  vil- 
lages, in  jungle  glades,  at  coast  ports,  in 
far  away  islands,  among  desert  sands  and 
desolate  ravines.  It  would  be  as  impos- 
sible as  undesirable  to  reduce  them  all  to 
any  uniformity  of  aspect  by  planting  or 
by  architecture. 

"In  a  war  where  tlie  fuU  strength  of 
nations  Avas  used  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, no  difference  could  be  made,  between 
the  grave  of  officers  or  men.  Yet  some 
sort  of  central  idea  was  needed  that 
should  symbolize  our  common  sacrifice 
wherever  our  dead  might  be  laid;  and, 
above  all,  ea«h  cemetery  and  individual 
grave  should  be  made  as  permanent  as 
man's  art  could  devise. 

"The  Commission  instructed  Sir  Fred- 
eric Kenyon  to  report  how  these  aims 
coiild  best  be  realized ;  and  he,  after  con- 
sulting very  fully  with  the  relatives,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Services,  Religion,  and 
Ai't.  and  knowing  the  practical  limita- 
tions, particularlj'  in  obtaining  labor,  for  carrAing  out  such  a 
vast  undertaking,  recommended  that: 

"In  each  cemetery  there  should  stand  a  Cross  of  Sacrifice  and 
an  altar-like  Stone  of  Remembrance,  and  that  the  headstones  of 
the  gra\'es  sliould  lie  of  imiform  shape  and  siz(>. 

"Stone  crosses  to  succeed  the  temporary  wooden  crosses  Avere 
at  first  suggested,  but  crosses  of  the  small  size  necessitated  by 
the  nearness  of  the  graves  to  each  other  do  not  allow  sufficient 
si>ace  for  the  men's  names  and  the  inscriptions,  an<l  ai-e  by  their 
shape  too  fragile  and  too  subject  to  tlie  action  of  frost  and 
weather  for  enduring  use. 

"Plain  headstones,  mea-suring  two  feet  .'■ix  inches  by  one  foot 
three  inches,  were  therefore  chosen,  upon  a\  hicli  the  Cross  or  other 
religious  symbol  of  the  dead  man's  failh  could  l)e  carved  and  his 
regimental  badge  fully  disi)laye(i. 

"The  regiments  liave  been  consulted  as  to  the  designs  of  these 
bridges,  some  of  which  have  now  l)een  ap])roved  and  are  ready  for 
engraving  as  soon  as  exjieriments  which  are  being  carried  on 
have,  as  there  is  reason  to  h()p(\  shown  liow  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  dealing  with  such  numbers. 

"In  due  time,  then,  wherever  a  man  may  be  buried,  from 
East  Africa  to  North  Russia,  his  headstone  \\'\\\  carry  his  regi- 
mental badge,  idenlifial>le  the  world  over." 

Besides  the  fighting  forces,  there  is  the  silent  host  of  an  auxiliary 
arm\'  who  are  also  remembered — "merchant  seamen  and  dis- 
cliarged  Tuen  whose  d^iths  were  due  to  enemy  action;  sisters 
and   inirses  killed  or  died  of    wounds    or    tlisease;    labor  units 
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of  all  races;  and  indetMl  all  who  have  sorvod  in  any  capacity  in 
the  war."  Tho  distinctive  badfijos  of  these  hejulslones  are  yt^l 
to  be  decided  upon.      Also — 

"In  addition  to  the  name  and  rank  upon  th(^  lutadstone,  the 
CoMiniission  feel  tiial  relatives  should,  if  they  wish,  add  a  short 
inscription  of  tlieir  own  choice,  as  an  (expression  of  jxT.soiial 
feeling  and  alYection.  Those  inscriptions  will  be  at  tlte  n-latives' 
expense,  and,  to  avoid  unduly  crowding  tho  stones  with  very 
small  lettering,  w  iiicli,  besides  bfing  dilTicult  to  read,  does  not 
weather  well,  it  has  been  found  Tiecessary  to  restrict  the  length 
of  the  inscription  to  sixfy-li\'e  letters. 

"Kvery  cemetery  will  keep  n^gisters  of  the  dead  buried  there, 
and  in  these  registers  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possil)l(\  with 
the  assistance  of  his  kin,  to  (^nt(>r  the  age,  parentage,  and  birth- 
l)lace  of  each  known  num.  • 

"The  planning  and  planting  of  tlu^  cemeteries  must  d«*peiid 
largely  on  their  site  and  the  (climate  of  the  country;  but  it  is 
proposcnl  that,  as  a  gen(>ral  rule,  the  cemeteries  should  have 
buildings  designed  for  services,  ceremonies,  and  shelter,  where 
the  register  of  that  cemetery  will  be  kept  under  p(>rmanent 
safeguard." 

The  synd)ols  of  the  faith  of  the  Iiulian  Troops  and  Labor 
Corps  will  also  be  carved  on  their  headstones: 

"A  Committee  of  the  Commission  has  decided  upon  the  form 
that  these  symbols  should  take,  and  has  further  recommended 
that: 

"A  Moliammedan  mosque  and  Hindu  temple  shoidd  be  erected 
in  France,  for  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  alike  in  the  war. 

"The  designs  for  these  buildings  have  been  submitted  for 
approval  in  India.  In  all  such  matters  the  treatment  of  the 
bodies  of  these  soldiers  will  be  in  strict  conformity  to  the  practise 
of  their  religions,  and  will  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  native  offieei-s 

"Alemorials  to  commemorate  the  parts  borne  by  particular 
armies,  divisions,  or  regiments  in  campaigns  and  battles,  such 
as,  to  name  only  a  very  few,  the  Canadians  at  Ypres,  the  South 
Africans  at  Delville  Wood,  the  Australians  at  Amiens,  the 
British  at  the  breaking  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  will  be  advised 
upon  by  a  fully  representative  IVIilitary  Committee,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  liest  art  of  the  Empire  will  give  its  services 
and  advice  in  tho  designing  of  them. 

"But  the  work  so  far  has  only  been  blocked  out,  and  there  is 


room  and  welcouie 
for  suggestions  of 
«\<'ry  land  from  the 
public  Ihroughout 
I  he  world,  whose  sfr- 
\auts  th(^  Commis- 
sion are. 

"  For  example,  it 
has  been  suggested 
that  the  entrance  to 
individual  cenu'ter- 
ies  should  carry  a 
text  or  inscrii)tion, 
and  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  monu- 
ments should  be 
erected  to  the  dead 
whose  gra,v<!S  ar(( 
unknown,  of  a  spe- 
cial form  which  has 
yet  to  be  settled. 
These  are  points, 
among  others,  upon 
which  the  Commis- 
sion woidd  be  grate- 
ful for  expressions 
of  opinion. 

"Meantime,  the 
long  and  difficult 
business  of  identi- 
fication and  registra- 
tion goes  forward 
still    on    all   fronts. 

The  various  architects,  to  whose  charge  the  cemeteries  have 
been  allotted,  are  preparing  their  designs  for  the  planting  and 
the  buildings  required  in  France 

"More  than  half  a  million  headstones  will  be  required,  and  at 
present  there  is  not  labor  enough  in  all  the  world  to  cut,  carve, 
and  letter  them.  While  they  are  being  made  the  woodeu 
crosses  will  stand." 


"THE   CROSS   OF   SACRIFICE," 

In  future  to  be  found  in  each  Christian 
cemetery  of  the  war-heroes  of  Great  Britain. 


"THE   STONE  OF   REMEMBRANCE," 

Which  will  stand  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  each  soldiers'  cemetery  of  the  Brit- 
ish force-s,  and  l^ear  the  inscription,  "Their  name  livcth  forevermore." 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  PASTOR'S  ABSENCE— Church  efficiency 

is    probably    more    dependent    upon    the    pastor    than    church 

critics  have  been  willing  to  admit.     The  point  is  made  by  Dr. 

H.   K.   Carroll,   the   statistician,   whose   annual   summary   is   a 

search-light  on  the  religious  life  of    the  country. 

Dr.  Carroll    contends,  at   least,    that   the   figures 

this  year  point  to  the  conclusion  mentioned  above 

and  next  year's  figures  will   confirm   or  deny    the 

fact  by   showing  just  what  occurred  coincidently 

with  the  absence  of  so  many  pastors  on  war-ser\-iee. 

In  The  Continent  (Chicago)  the  point  is  treated: 

"The  entire  gain  of  all  the  Protestant  churches 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1918  (including 
20,0C0  for  the  Salvation  Arm^ )  was  but  200,000 
members.  The  year  1917 — the  most  fruitful  that 
Protestantism  in  this  country  ever  knew — increased 
church  membership  over  1,200,000.  It  should 
be  observed  that  these  reports  really  represent 
work  done  for  the  most  part  in  the  year  previous 
to  the  date  indicated;  so  that  this  latter  figure 
stands  for  what  the  churches  were  accomplishing 
just  before  America  went  in  to  the  war.  Cor- 
respondingly the  figures  reported  next  year  for 
1919  will  reflect  conditions  in  the  closing  period 
of  the  fighting,  and  if  they  also  grade  small,  it  will 
.  confirm  Dr.  Carroll's  deduction  that  church  effi- 
ciency generally  dropt  to  a  low  register  when  pas- 
tors went  away  with  the  soldiers  either  as  chaplains 
or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers.  The  certificate  to  the 
evangelistic  efficiency  of  the  ministry  which  is 
furnished  in  this  negative  fashion  should  not  be 
missed  by  either  the  critics  or  the  admirers  of  the 
average  American  pastor. 

"The  most  startling  item  of  Dr.  Carroll's  exhibit 
is  the  loss  of  19,000  members  which  he  assesses 
against  his  own  denomination  —  the  Methodist 
p]piscopal.  In  January  it  was  announced  that  this 
cliief  body  of  Methodists,  which  for  four  years  past 
liad  been  gaining  five  per  cent,  a  year,  had  dropt  to 
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the  thirty-eighth  part  of  ono  por  cent. — barely-  a  single  thou- 
sand. But  Dr.  Carroll's  calculations  conxe  out  20,000 .  below 
that  yet — a  very  minus  quantity.  To  ten  bodies  of  Presby- 
terian's he  allots'  38.000  gain,  of  which  24,000  is  found  in  the 
I'resbyterian  Church  V.  S.  A.  But  the  Presbyterians  \J .  S. 
in  the  South  do  much  better  proportionately  with  14,000.  That 
leaves  the  rest  with  practically  nothing." 


WAR'S    CREDENTIALS   TO   MISSIONS 

THK  NATION  ITSELF  went  into  fore/gn  missionary 
work  when  it  went  to  war.  It  repeated,  declares  Charles 
Lee  Reynolds,  what  the  Cluireh  did  when  it  sent  its  first 
missionaries  "overseas";  and  it  gave  to  missionary  effort  a 
confirmation  whose  harvest  the  future  is  sure  to  reap.  "The 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  and  the  soldiers  of  tlie  Cn)ss  carried 
an  ideal  to  a  people  far  away,  to  whon)  neitheu  had  any  blood 
relation  and  to  whom  neither  had  any  (external  oltligation,  and 
both  can  be  called  foreign  missionaries."  This  thesis  is  developed 
in  The  Continent  (Chicago),  where  the  writer  claims  that  the 
argument  against  foreign  missionary  effort  is  answered  fore\"er: 

"President  Wilson  declared  in  his  Boston  speech  that  men  in 
Europe  had  testified  to  him  that  the  men  in  our  army  seemed 
possest  of  something  which  they  could  only  call  a  religious 
fervor.  It  was.  indeed,  a  religious  fervor,  albeit  of  a  strange  kind, 
Avhich  dominated  the  soldier  who  Avent,  across  the  water  to 
Europe  that  he  might  do  something  for  the  good  of  the  world, 
and  that  spirit  corresponds  with  the  spirit  of  all  who,.  Uke  .Paul, 
have  heard  the  Macedonian  cry,  'Come  over  and  help  us.' 

■■  Is  it  any  longer  necessary,  then,  to  argue  that  it  is  Avortli  while 
to  send  men  OAerseas  to  save  lives  and  souls?  .  That's  Avhat  the 
United  States  did.  Unless  any  one  wants  to  say  that  the  nation 
■was  wrong  and  foolish,  he  can't  say  any  more  that  the  Church  is 
Avhen  it  commissions  its  heroic  soldiers  to  travel  far  over  the  sea 
to  foreign  lands  with  a  great  message." 

The  war,  it  is  further  maintained,  has  made  it  wrong  to  call 
missionary  sacrifice  a  Avaste: 

"Time  Avas  Avhen  practical  men  protested  against  Avhat  they 
called  a  Avaste  of  life  because  the  Church,  in  tlie  face  of  great 
mortality  in  Africa  and  elseAvhere,  constantly  sent  missionaries 
to  these  fever-stricken  countries.  Did  any  such  men  say 
<luring  the  war:  'In  the  face  of  great  mortality  by  guns  and 
bombs  and  gas  and  diseases  in  the  trenches,  it  is  a  terrible  Avaste 
of  life  to  send  men  to  France  Avhere  many  of  them  A\'ill  probal>ly 
die'?  We  didn't  call  the  casualties  a  list  of  Avaste.  We  didn't 
shake  our  heads  sadly  Avhen  Ave  heard  of  Quentin  Roosevelt's 
death  and  say,  'What  a  Avaste!'  But  men  did  Avhen  William 
Boj'den,  the  young  millionaire  went  out  as  a  missionary  from 
Yale  to  China  and  died  tliere.  They  tliought  that  this  fine,  rich 
young  fellow  had  throA\n  away  his  life.  Tliey  ^\'l\\  not  say  it 
again 

"But  foreign  missions  in  these  days  have  been  justified  by  the 
Avar  in  another  Avay.  It  has  ansA\  ei"ed  tlie  objection  tliat  has 
often  been  made  that  the  foreign  field  is  too  far  awav'.  It  lias 
])roA'ed  that  a  great  Avork  can  be  done  at  a  great  distanc(^  from  the 
liome  base.  It  has  silenced  for(>A'(>r  the  argument  that  Ave  don't 
need  to  cross  the  s(>a  to  find  soiiK'thing  to  Avork  and  die  for. 

"When  it  came  to  the  day  Avheii  our  country  had  to  transport 
trooj)s  abroad  did  it  hesitate  because  Flanders  field  was  so  far 
HAvay?  Not  at  all;  not  cA'en  Avhen  it  kn(>Av  that  jiart  of  Ww  dis- 
tance was  infested  by  the  submarine  Aii)er.  Did  it  falter  l)efore 
the  task  of  operating  in  another  country  three  and  four  thousand 
miles  off?  Not  at  all.  It  built  storehouses,  railroads,  and  en- 
campments OA"er  there.  Did  it  hold  l)a('k  Ijccause  we  had 
enougli  to  do  at  home?  We  had  ]\iexico  (r()ul)ling  us,  av(>  liad 
strikes  threatening  our  peace  and  security,  we  liad  financial 
Avorries  aiul  many  internal  difficulties,  but  we  didn't  say,  'Wliy 
a  war  in  flic  foreign  field?'  'Haven't  Ave  enough  Avork  to  do  at 
home?'  '  I  l)elieve  in  home  Avars,  but  not  in  foreign  Avars.'  No, 
Ave  didn't  say  that,  but  many  a  man  has  said  something  like  it 
when  discussing  the  Avork  of  the  (^hurch.  '1  believe  in  home 
missions,  but  not  much  in  foreign;  the  m>(>d  is  so  great  here.' 
Well,  if  Ave  had  taken  care  of  our  need  here  only  in  the  war, 
Ave  wouldn't  liaA'e  tlu'  resjiect  and  the  i)rais(>  and  the  devolion 
of  our  foreign  allies,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  so  jiroud  to  tell. 

"The  war  has  gone  further  to  (Oiange  men's  ideas  than  we 
could  ever  liaA'c  dreamed  a  few  years  ago.  It  Ikis  made  th(>  field 
of  the  Churcii  llie  fi<'ld  of  the  nation.     What  is  the  field  of  the 


Church?  It  is,  as  Christ  said,  'the  world,'  and  now  the  United 
States  is  coming  to  see  that  the  Church  Avas  right  and  that  it 
must  have  the  same  Adsion.  Any  man  who  thinks  that  we  can 
any  longer  Hac  an  isolated  nation  A\athout  any  duty  outside  of 
our  OAvn  land  has  failed  to  keep  step  Avith  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  since  1914.  This  nation  is  now  committed  to  a 
foreign  missionary  career.  We  haA-e  entered  into  the  whole  world 
as  a  field.  'We  set  this  nation  up,'  said  Mr.  Wilson,  at  Boston, 
'  to  make  men  free,  and  Ave  did  not  confine  our  conception  and 
purpose  to  America,  and  now  aac  Avill  make  men  free.  If  Ave 
did  not  do  that,  the  fame  of  America  would  be  gone  and  all  her 
])owers  Avould  be  dissipated.  She  then  Avould  haA^e  to  keep  her 
])owers  for  those  narroAV,  selfish,  proAincial  purposes  which  seeni 
so  dear  to  some  minds  that  have  no  sweep  beyond  the  nearest 
horizon.' 

"You  can  take  some 'of  these  Avords  and,  if  you  didn't  know 
AA^hen  and  by  Avhom  they  Avere  spoken,  you  Avould  say  thej*  were 
from  an  address  by  Robert  E.  Speer  on  foreign  missions.  What  - 
the  nation  iioav  conceiv^es  to  be  its  duty,  the  Church  has  for  OA-er 
a  century  considered  its  task — namely,  the  task  of  th^'Chupeh- 
of  the  Aiiostles,  to  Avork  for  the  good  of  men  unto  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth." 

THE   GOSPEL   IN   PAGEANTRY 

WHEN  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  gives  the  smile 
of  its  countenance  to  the  drama,  that  art,  in  the  eyes 
of  the*  Richmond  Evening  Journal,   "anrrves-Avith  a" 
bang."     It  apparently  rememV)ers  that  no- session- of  the  General- 
Conference,    Avhich   meets    quadrennially,    has   been   Avilling   to 
expunge  or  modify  the  regulations  in  the  "Discipline"  respecting 
"  Amtisements."     So,  The  Journnl  declares,  in  no  denomination 
could   the  innoA'ation  forthcoming   in  Columbus,  Ohio,-  d-uring 
part  of  June  and  July  "be  more  unlooked  for,  since  Mr.  Wesley's 
organization  set  its  face  firmly  against  this  form  of  amusement 
from  its  inception  as  a  protesting  body."      The  Evening  Journal  ■ 
goes  on  mixing  its  expressions  of  Avonder  Avith  the  statement- of. 
l^lans  for  the  centenary  religious  pageant: 

"A  new  A'ision  has  come  Avith  the  Avar,  a  ncAv  comprehension 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  stage  as  a  Aehicle  of  appeal,  and. with  the . 
energy,  also  a  characteristic  of  this  church,  Avhich  it  puts  into 
eA^erything  it  does,  the  pageant  iioav  ]>lanned  is  on  a  scale  ncA'er 
before    approached    in   America.     As    the  moralities  ser\'ed  to 
inculcate  the  several  Airtiies,  as  the  miracle.  jilaA-s.instilleil- rev- . 
erence  for  deity,  so  is  the  centenary  pageant  dcAeloped   under 
the  genius  of  devout  churchmen  and  fostered  by  Christian  cid- 
ttire,  to  be  made  a  Aehicle  of  religious  import  .in  bringing  before ' 
mankind  tAvo  great  lessons:     First,  the  immeasuralile- significance . 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  Avorld  eAangelization;    secondly,  the. 
mission  of  the  Ch.tirch  in  furthering  A\orld  democracy. 

"To  quote  the  pamphlet  Avhich  has  ))een  sent  out  to  the  press 
of  the  nation:  'The  Church  is  beginning  to  learn  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  potential  force  in  the  dramatic  presentation  of  re-- 
ligious  themes,  and  it  i)urposes  that  men  shall  see  it  as  well  as 
hear  it.'  Many  persons  must  liaA^e  Avoiid(n-ed  Avhy  this  was  not 
seen  long  before,  but  that  is  beside  the  point;' it  is  never  too  late 
to  learn,  as  has  been  thoughtfully  remarked  by  a  homely  philos- 
opher, and  this  centenary  celebration  Avill  })e  liaih^d  Avith  delight 
by  all  belieA'ers  in  the  force  of  the  drama.  On  the  Exposition 
grounds  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  daily,  between  June  20  and  July  13, 
tliere  will  be  produced,  on  a  scale  Avithout  jirecedent,  a  program 
Avhich  will  require  for  its  housing  the  entire  colosseum,  seating 
S.OOO  ])eople,  a  sjxH^ially  constructed  mission  playhotise,  half  a 
score  of  exhibit  buildings,  a  great  oval,  seating  fift.\'  thousand,  and 
calling  for  the  ser\ices  of   twenty  thousand  trained  participants. 

"  LiA'ingston  l^i'att  has  charge  of  all  the  costumes  and  stage 
lirojKTties,  Avith  the  entire  production  ])laced  in  the  capable 
liaiids  of  Mr.  Percy  Jewelt  Burrell.  The  pageant  Avill  be  pre- 
sented in  six  divisions,  prejmred  by  Dr.  Crowther,  of  Seattle. 
There  will  be  two  central  figure-^,  a  man.  The  Wayfarer,  and  a 
Avoman,  f'nderatanding.  Wai/farer  is  the  bewildered  soul  ques- 
tioning all  good  ])ur])os{>s  in  th(>  uiiheaAal  of  social  and  industrial 
conditions  now  sweeping  the  world.  TogetluT,  they  witness 
all  the  great  cA'ents  of  religious  history,  discoA'eriug  that  God's 
purposes  ])r(>vail  in  each  age,  Avhate\  (>r  the  s(H>niing  difficulties. 
In  one  wcn-d,  the  theme  of  the  jiageant  is  'EninianueJ — God 
Avith  us.'  Verily,  the  old,  pinched  interi)retation  of  the  gospel 
of  (^hrist  is  gi\'ing  Avay  to  a  broader,  more  uniA'ersal  accei)tation 
that  will  sweep  away  much  chaff  and  many  false  barriers." 
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MADE   BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS   SOUPS 


BEANS 

^'TH  TOMATO  SAUC^ 


'^  -;^  ^i  Joseph  Gamfbeu  Companv 

CAMDEN, N. J., U.S.A. 


RADE     MARK     RtGlSrtRED    N'^'    *^' 


The  same  high  quality — always 

"What  I  like  about  CampbelFs  Beans  is  that  they 
are  always  the  same — always  so  tasty,  so  satisfying 
and  digestible." 

That's  what  the  discriminating  housewife  finds — 
what  the  whole  family  appreciates.  The  same  tender, 
meaty  beans.  'The  same  delicious  tomato  sauce.  The 
same  hearty  meal  whenever  they  are  served  —  and  a 
great  favorite  with  the  children. 
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RECONSTRUCTION  'PROBLEMS 

"Nations  in  Rebirth" — a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 


Editorial  Note. — In  the  Educational  Department  of  The  Literary  Digest  the  claims  of  larious  nations  for  a  new  alinenient  of 
boundaries  are  presented  as  the  self-same  7iations  set  them  down.  The  decisions  reached  by  the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  icill  in 
due  course  be  reported  in  the  news' record  o/ The  Literary  Digest,  as  also  the  press  comment  from  divers  angles. 
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LETTONIA 


WHAT  AND  WHERE  LETTONIA  IS  — This  country 
lies  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  two  great 
ports,  of  greater  promise  since  war's  upheaval  of 
the  European  situation,  are  within  its  confines.  They  are 
Libau  and  Riga.  On  the  north  Lettonia  is  bounded  l)y  Esthonia, 
on  the  south  by  Lithuania, 
on  the  west  by  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  on  the  east  by 
Russia.  Lettonia  is  called 
also  Livonia  or  Lat^aa.  ac- 
cordingly as  its  cognomen 
is  varioush'  translated  into 
other  languages  from  the 
Lettish  tongue.  Its  na- 
tionals are  known  as  Letts. 
Their  population  is  esti- 
mated at  about  2,000,000, 
and  they  inhabit  the 
Com-lsnd,  Livonia,  and  the 
western  part  of  Vitebsk. 
The  third  Baltic  province 
of  Russia  is  the  above- 
mentioned  Esthonia.  The 
Letts  have  lived  in  their 
land  since  time  immemo- 
rial. They  are  not  of  Sla- 
vonic origin,  nor  related 
to  the  Mongolian  Finns, 
according  to  an  authority, 
Isaac  Don  Levine,  but,  like 
the  Lithuanians,  are  the 
only  survivors  of  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  Indo- 
P^uropean  family.  The 
difference  between  the  two 
is  chiefly  a  religious  on(>. 
Mostlv     the      Letts      are 
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per  cent,  of  the  Lc  ttish  is 

Lithuanian.  In  a  l)ro<^luire  i)r(!pared  in  1912  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Lettisli  liaplisl  Literary  Association,  Rev.  John 
Kweetin,  we  read: 

THEIR    OCCUPATIONS    AND    EDUCATION  —  The     L(  Its 

are  deeply  absor])ed  in  the  various  liranclies  of  locsil  industrial 
life;  yet  "a  larger  percentage  show  intense  inclination  to  agri- 
culture. The  Oovernment  appreciart^K  the  results  of  tlieir  toil, 
indicated  by  a  gradual  advancement  in  scientific  farming. 
The  principal  grain  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  l)arley. 
Potatoes  and  flax  are  also  cultivaliul.  FisluTies  and  navigation 
are  next  among  the  chief  industries,  yielding  eini)loyment  to 
thousands  of  ambitious  young  people.  Following  are  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen  textiles,  ship-buihiing,  ma- 
<thinery,  paper,  glass?,  pottery,  brick,  tile,  chemicals,  and  flour- 
and  lumber-mills.  The  Baltic  provinces  have  experienced  many 
hardships  under  the  control  of  neighboring  nations — Germans, 
Swedes,    and    Russians.      These    political    crises    and    periodical 


changes  in  go\ernment  affairs  endangered  their  existence  and 
national  characteristics.  Development  was  greatly  hindered 
by  the  inflictions  and  discomforts  resulting  from  foreign  inva- 
sion. Intellectual  progress  has  been  largely  due  to  German  in- 
fluence, altho  the  Swedish  Government,  during  the  period  of  its 
dictatorship,  rendered  gratifying  service  in  educational  affairs. 

The  years   preceding   the 
Reformation  were  of  little 
account  in  the  history  of 
pro\incial  education.   The 
Reformation       in       1522 
brought  radical  and  per- 
manent  changes  in  relig- 
ious and  moral  conditions. 
Schools  and  churches  were 
erected   in   all  directions, 
and  people  began  to  realize 
the    value    of    education. 
The   schools,  without   ex- 
ception, were    maintained 
and  controlled  by  private 
management  of  noble  land- 
owners and  parishes  until 
1804,   when    the    Russian 
Government  passed  a  new 
law  and  assumed    control 
of  all  educational  institu- 
tions.    Within  the  limits 
of  Lettonia  are  3,000  ele- 
mentary schools  Avith  157,- 
935     pupils;      seminaries, 
fom*;    na^^gation   schools, 
four;   agricultural  schools, 
two;   commercial  schools, 
eight;      colleges,     twelve; 
polytechnical        institute, 
one;   and  university,  one, 
founded    in     1630.       Lin- 
guistic  training   is  one  of 
the  leading  features  in  the 
school    curriculum.      Tho 
the  Russian  language  re- 
ceives first  attention,  yet 
the  pupils  are  taught  Let- 
tish, German,  French,  and 
lately  English.     The  Letts 
have  always  given  special 
attention  to  vocal  music, 
and  on  this  account    they 
are  frequently  spoken  of 
as  "  The  singing  nation." 
Thev  also  possess  a    rich 
collection  of  200,000  origi- 
nal  proNcrbs    and  poems,  wliich  constittite  their  oldest  literary 
treasury. 

SUBJECTION  OF  THE  LETTS— The  Letts  have  remained 
:in  unknowTi  people  because  for  seven  lumdred  years  they  have 
been  the  "  slaves  "  of  German  invaders,  who  wctc  designated 
as  liallie  Barons  and  formed  a  liaughty  and  flrmly  entrenched 
caste  of  nobility.  This  statement  is  made  in  a  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  American  delegation  at  the  Peace  Conference 
by  the  Swiss  Committee  on  tho  Problem  of  Lettonia.  It  has 
followed  that  during  these  seven  centuries  the  Letts  ha\e  had 
no  history,  altlio  the  Lithuanians,  "  their  brotlu>rs  in  race  and 
language,"  have  figured  gloriously  in  history  under  the  standard 
of  a  nobility  partly  Polish  and  partly  Lithuanian. 

LETTONIA'S    SURVIVAL— D(>spite   oppression   and    becaus(^ 
{Continwd  on  page  '.)«.)) 


I>K/rT()MA   OR   LIVONIA. 

About  the  shaded  ana  tlit'ic  is  a  difleroiu-e  of  opinion  between  the  Letts  and  the 

Lithuanians. 
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Its  own  peculiar  public — the 
largest  following  of  its  kind  in 
the  world — has  never  been  won 
away  from  the  Cadillac,  even 
for  a  little  while. 

There  is  a  strain  of  steadfastness 
in  the  American  people  when 
they  have  tested  a  principle,  or 
a  product,  and  proven  it  sound. 

In  these  days  of  lightning-like 
and  disturbing  changes,  it  is 
reassuring  to  recall  this  national 
characteristic,  even  in  so  slight 
a  matter  as  the  history  of  a 
motor  car. 

Cadillac  history  certainly  con- 
tradicts any  charge  of  instability 
or  fickleness  that  might  be  made 
:i gainst  us  as  a  people. 

No  glamor  of  newness, no  specious 
appeal  of  any  sort,  has  ever  been 


able  to  distract  public  attention 
away  from  the  fundamental 
goodness  of  the  Cadillac. 

Conviction  of  that  goodness 
has  deepened,  and  broadened, 
and  spread,  and  grown  steadily 
stronger. 

It  is  true  that  you  seem  to  hear, 
just  now,  more  ardent  praise  of 
the  Cadillac  than  ever  before. 

That  is  because  the  world  war 
has  given  a  more  dramatic  setting 
to  Cadillac  goodness. 

The  old  thought,  which  has  held 
so  many  owners  steadfast,  is 
merely  operating  in  a  new  way, 
and  in  a  wider  sphere. 

The  Cadillac  has  benefited  by  a 
national  habit  of  hunting  for 
things  that  are  basically  right,  and. 
when  found,  holding  fast  to  them. 


■CADILLAC    MOTOR-  CAR  COMPANY^  DETROIT,  MICH 
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THE  oiijwt  of  eanioufiaffc,  to  make 
ships  invisihle,  succeoded  inar\pIously 
at  sea,  but  Avlien  these  "daz/le-paintcd " 
craft  are  in  harlior  it  is  impossible  to  see 
anything:  else.  Now  tliat  the  menace  of 
mine  and  submarine  is  a  thinsj  of  the  past, 
many  camouflaged  ships  are  Ijcing  repainted 
i'l  their  sedate  coats  of  former  years. 
i'Yom  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Bulletin 
we  take  the  followintf  farewell  address  of 
the  ships  to  their  vivid  Avar-attire: 

DROPPING  THE  MOTLEY 

By  E.  .1.   Hill 

Farewell,  the  fancy  costumes  tliat  we've  frolicked 
in  so  loiij;:  , 

The  wardrobe-mistress  dads  tis  as  Ijefits  our 
sober  wa.vs 
On  the  well-tramped  paths  of  ocean,  where  the 
cyclone's  chorus-son^ 
Goes  roaring  in  the  sta.vs. 

AVe  have  done  some  giddy  pirotiettes  while  clad  in 
dazzling  guise; 
We  cut  the  straiglit  and  narrow  way  and  danced 
in  maddening  maze. 
Whose  courses  showed  like  fe\er  charts  to  our 
long-tired  eyes 
Through  sleepless  nigKs  and  days. 

AVe  are  glad  to  drop  the  tinsel  and  once  more 
appear  to  view 
In  house-colors  made  for  working — the  rough 
work  which  is  otir  share. 
We  are  sick  of  ttu'key-trotting,  doing  tangoes  on 
the  blue. 
Dodging  L'-boats  here  and  tliere. 

AVe're  respectable  old  ladies  and  can  leave  our 
calling-cards 
In  raiment  none  can  jeer  at  or  refer  to  with  a 
grin. 
AA'ie  can  feel  at  home  full-speed  ahead,  or  grousing 
in  the  yards 
AVliile  taking  cargo  in. 

The   dance  of  death   is   ended.      AA'e  have  gladly 
flung  aside 
The  motley  of  the  i)ast  few  years  that  clad  us, 
shore  to  shore; 
Its  nightmare  colors  giddied  us,  ))ut  now  on  every 
tide 
AA'e're  sane  once  more. 

The  call  of  the  sea  that  is  so  regularly 
heard  wdth  the  coming  of  each  successive 
sujnmer  is  echoed  in  the  following  stan^^as 
from  The  Dial  (New  York): 

SEA-HOARDINGS 

By  Calk  Young  Rick 

My  heart  is  open  again  and  the  .sea  flows  in; 

It  shall  fill  with  a  sumnnu-  of  mists  and  winds  and 

clouds  and  waves  breaking, 
Of  gull-wings  over  the  green  tide,   of  the  surf's 

drenching  din. 
Of  sudden    horizon-sails    that    come   and    vanish, 

fantom-thin, 
Of  arching  sapphirt;  skies,  deep  and   luiaching. 

I  shall  lie  on  tlie  rocks  just   o\('r  the   weeds  that 

drape 
The  clear  sea-pools,  where;  birth  and  death  in  the 

sunny  ooze  are  teeming. 
AVhere  the  crab  in  tjuest  of  booty  sidles  about  a 

surly  shape, 
AA'here    the    snail    creeps    and    IIk;    mu.scle    sleeps 

will)  wary  valves  agap(\ 
AVhere  life  is  too  groles(|ue  to  be  but  seeming. 
And   the   swallow   shall    wi>av(?   my   dreams   with 

threads  of  flight, 
A  shuttle  with  silver  breast  a<T()ss  the  warp  of 

the  waves  gliding; 
And  an  isU;  far  out  shall  l)e  a  beam  in  the  loom  of 

my  delight. 
And  the  pattern  of  every  dream  shall  be  a  ra))ture 

bathed  in  light  — 
Its  evanescence  a  l)eauty  most  abiding. 


And  the  sunsets  shall  give  sadness  all  its  due: 

They  shall  stain  the  sands  and  trouble  the  tides 
with  all  the  ache  of  sorrow. 

They  shall  bleed  and  die  with  a  beauty  of  mean- 
ing old  yet  ever  new; 

They  shall  burn  with  all  the  himger  for  things  that 
hearts  have  failed  to  do. 

They  shall  whisi)er  of  a  gold  that  none  can  borrow. 

And  the  stars  shall  come  and  build  a  bridge  of  fire 
For  the  moon   to  cross    the  shoreless    sky,   with 

never  a  fear  of  sinking, 
They  shall  teach  me  of  the  magic  things  of  life 

never  to  tire. 
And  how  to  renew,  when  it  is  low,  the  lamp  of  my 

desire — 
And  how  to  hope,  in  the  darkest  deeps  of  thinking. 

Atiother  poem  inspired  by  the  sea  "vve 
select  from  iScribtier.s  Magazine.  .The 
versatile  mu.se  of  Clinton  Scollard  here 
api)ears  in  the  somber  guise. 

THE  WATCHER 

By-  Clinton  ScoLLAnn 

In  toward  Dingle  a  boat  comes  tackin', 
Dippin'  her  bows  in  the  scud  an'  foam. 

An'  here  I  sit  in  the  yellow  bracken 
AVonderin'  will  my  lad  come  home. 

Out  he  went  in  the  gay  spring  weather 
Ere  ever  a  blossom  was  on  the  whin: 

Many  a  day  have  I  sought  the  heather 
AA'atchin'  to  see  his  boat  come  in. 

AA'ill  it  be  to-day,  will  it  be  to-morrow. 
An'  at  what  turn  of  the  creamin'  tide? 

An'  still  my  heart  cries  otit  in  sorrow — 
"AVhere  do  ye  bide'?  oh,  where  do  ye  bide?  " 

Btit  ever  the  wind  flings  back  my  sighin' 
In  a  plaintive,  pitiful,  keenin'  way. 

So  here  I  sit.  witlt  the  daylight  dyin', 
Lookin'  out  over  Dingle  Bay. 


In  The  Bellman  (Minneapolis)  a  hand- 
some greeting  and  Avelcome  to  Lor.d 
Diinsany  on  his  return  from  the  war  is 
proffered,  not  to  the  artist  in  prose  and 
verse,  but  to  an  "Irish  soldier  from  the 
field  in  France." 

TO  LORD  DUNSANY 

{Upon  his  rclurn  from  the  war) 

By  Norrkys  Jkphson  O'Conor 

A^"e  greet  you,  poet,  subtle  craftsman,' one 
AVho.  having  heard  the  harmonies  of  pro.se. 
Their  mighty  music  through  his  pages  blows 
As  wind  drives»clouds  athwart  the  si^ringtide  .stin. 
The  pageant  of  mankind  is  never  done; 
.Across  your  stage  the  strange  procession  goes. 
Beggar  and  king;   each  by  his  action  shows 
Life  understood  to  be  a  dream  begun. 

A'et,  flrst  of  all,  we  hail  you  at  this  time 
The  soldier,  one  who  waited  not  to  see 
Ireland's  advantage  till  the  world  was  free. 
.Adding  new  luster  to  your  pro.se  and  rime. 
What  nobler  title  can  your  fame  enhance 
Than  Irish  soldier  from  the  fleld  in  France? 

A  salute  to  dead  warriors  \\\w  ma\'  l)e 
forgotten  is  eloquently  voiced  in  The  Englii^h 
h'evicir,  by  Muriel  Stuart.  We  quot(>  in 
])art: 

FORGOTTEN  DEAD,  I   SALUTE  YOU 

By  Muriel  Sti-aht 

Dawn  has  /lashed  up  the  slarlli'd  skies, 
.\ight  has  gone  out  beneath  the  hill 
Many  sweet  times;    before  our  (\v'es 
.lune  makes  and  unmakes  (li\iiiely  still 


The  daily  magic  of  the  rose. 

The  gentle  liistory  of  the  rain 

Has  been  tnifolded.  traced,  and  lost 

By  the  sharp  fingertip  of  frost; 

Birds  in  the  bracken  build  again; 

The  hare  makes  soft  her  secret  house; 

The  great  winds'  tourney  comes  and  goes. 

Tilting  and  tossing  in  the  boughs: 

The  moon  has  wa.xed  fierce  and  waned  dim — 

He  knew  the  beauty  of  all  those 

Last  year,  and  who  remembers  him? 

None  shall  remember  him:    he  lies 

In  earth  of  some  strange-soimding  place. 

The  wind  his  only  chant,  the  rain 

The  only  tears  upon  his  face. 

He  holds  no  place  in  memories 

Of  living  men:  yet  sucli  as  he 

Have  made  it  i)os.sible  and  sure 

P'or  other  lives  to  have,  to  be — 

For  men  to  sleep  content,  secure. 

He  gave,  as  Christ,  the  life  he  had. 
The  only  life  desired  or  known; 
For  strangers  this  forgotten  dead 
AVent  out  into  the  night  alone. 
There  was  his  body  broken  for  you. 
There  was  his  blood  divinely  shed 
That  huddled  now  with  weed  and  stone 
In  some  dark  field  lie  lost  and  dim; 
Eat,  drink,  and  often  as  you  do. 
For  whom  he  died,  remember  him. 

As  au  example  of  war's  reaction  on  in- 
dividual  lives,  we  quote  from  the  London 
Spectator  lines  distinguished  for  a  quality 
pathetic  and  dramatic. 

A  DREAD  IN  SPRING 

By'  Habberton  Lulham 

Mother  she  calls  to  me;    "Here.  Bess, 
Slip  up  t'  Beacon  Farm,"  she  says, 

"An'  take  their  basket  back  again; 
An'  keep  an  eye  for  firin'-wood." 
She  thinks  the  climb'll  do  me  good. 

She  dunno  how  I  dreads  that  lane. 

"Nightingale  Lane,"  as  .lim  an'  me 
Did  used  to  call  Farm  Lane,  when  we 

Walked  out  on  April  nights  last  year: 
For  where  it  sang  above  its  nest 
We'd  stand  'longside  the  hedgerow,  prest 

In  one  another's  .arms  to  hear. 

An'  .Tim  he'd  learned  to  mock  the  bird 
That  nateral  you  never  heard: 

Fotir  long  high  notes  he  used  to  give. 
Then  "jug-jug-jug";   tmtil,  maybe, 
'Twould  sing  him  answer,  seemingly — 

There,  I  shall  hear  it  long's  1  live! 

An'  spring  nights,  when  he'd  pitched  his  fold 
An'  moonlight  was  all  dusky  gold. 

He'd  whistle  for  mo  like  that — low; 
An'  I  'ud  steal  out  soft  to  .lim 
So  none  'ud  see  me  go  to  him, 

Only  our  nightingale  'ud  know. 

First  off  we  cared  naught  for  the  war; 
But,  before  April  come  once  more, 

.lim  he  had  gone,  an'  fought,  an'  died: 
A'es,  when  he'd  heard  an'  thought  on  it. 
It  seemed* as  he  must  do  his  bit. 

For  love  o'  me,  like — love  an'  pride. 

I  durstn't  never  go  that  way, 
I'p  our  old  lane,  'cause  any  day 

The  nightingale  may  get  back  there; 
.An'  sudden,  maybe,  he  might  sing 
The  call  .Mm  whistled  me,  an'  wring 

My  poor  heart  wor.se'n  I  cii'd  bear. 

.An'  I  dreads  evenin's  more  an'  more; 
AVhen  Mother's  knittin'  at  the  door 

.An'  Father's  got  his  pipe  an'  mug, 
I  sits  an'  holds  my  head,  for  fear 
Lest  U))  our  little  lane  I'll  hear 

Those  four  h)ng  notes,  then  "jug-jug-jug." 
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Whenever  Talk  Turns  to  Motors 

The  New  Light  Weight  $1395  Car  That  Also  Has 
the  Qualities  of  Performance,  Comfort,  Endur- 
ance and  Elegance  of  Large  Costly  Automobiles 

You  Will  Hear  About  the  Essex 


From  the  start  we  purposely  avoided 
making  claims  for  the  Essex.  Our  restraint 
was  that  of  absolute  confidence. 

We  knew  it  was  certain  to  become  popu- 
lar, and  that  public  favor  would  carry  its 
fame  further  and  with  more  effect  than  any- 
thing that  could  be  written  about  it. 

Therefore,  we  decided  to  let  those  who 
tried  the  Essex  advertise  it. 

Today  a  rapidly  multiplying  army  of 
friends  is  giving  it  the  most  powerful  adver- 
tising known — disinterested,  but  enthusi- 
astic, praise  from  living  lips.  From  some 
of  them  you  probably  already  have  heard 
about  the  Essex :  enough  to  make  you 
curious  and  eager  to  examine  and  ride  in  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  the  Essex  dis- 
cussed from  the  view-points  of  widely  di- 
verging types  of  people. 

What  the  User  of  Small  Cars 
Has  to  Say 

For  instance,  the  man  who  has  always 
owned  a  small  car.  He  is  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  Essex  admirers.  It  gives  him 
a  new  sensation  of  power  and  stability.  He 
likes  its  complete  comfortable  atmosphere. 


«1395 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


He  does  not  hesitate  to  drive  it  over  cobbled 
streets  or  rough  roads.  Squeaks  and  rattles 
are  not  annoyingly  present  in  the  Essex. 
He  is  proud  of  tlie  easy  way  it  passes  more 
costly  and  more  powerful  cars  in  traffic 
because  of  its  acceleration.  Tlie  big,  roomy 
seats,  the  fine  finish,  the  handsome  appoint- 
ments— all  appeal  to  his  pride  of  ownership. 

0\vners  of  Large  Cars  Admire 
Essex  Economy 

Ydu  will  hear  other  men  compare  the 
fine  performance  of  the  Essex  with  that  of 
large  high-priced  automobiles.  Certain 
features  of  Essex  performance  remind  them 
of  such-and-such  fine  car.  Other  points 
recall  the  gratifying  behavior  of  other  costly 
machines.  And  all  are  delighted  with  the 
low  operating  and  upkeep  costs. 

It  is  because  the  Essex  appeals  to  this  uni- 
versal love  of  comfort,  beauty,  power  and 
pride  of  ownership,  and  brings  them  within 
reasonable  economy,  that  it  has  won  more 
friends  perhaps  than  any  other  car  ever  did 
within  the  same  length  of  time. 

You  will  find  much  to  admire  and  desire 
in  the  Essex,  too.  When  are  you  coming 
for  your  demonstration? 
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©THE  FISK  RUBBER  CO.  191? 


The  Fedekai,  Hureal-  of  Markets 
reports  liiglier  ilepreciation  charges 
oil  trucks  tluiii  is  necessary.  Good 
Tires  save  trucks,  cut  down  wear 
aiul    tear    ami    reduce    depreciation. 


Time   to  R«>lir«7 

Bur    I'laki 


FiSK  CORD  TRUCK  TiRKS  keep  your 

trucks  working  more  steadily  and  keep  them 
in  service  longer. 

They  permit  sustained  running  at  speed  with- 
out damage  to  the  truck  itself,  or  damage  to 
perishable  or  fragile  freight. 

Kkf.p  accurate  cost  sheets. 

With  Fisk  Tires  your  operating  costs  are  less — 
it  costs  you  less  per  pound  of  freight  per  mile 
hauled.  Fisk  Tires  last  longer.  Save  stress  and 
strain  on  working  parts  of  the  truck. 

Next  TiMK— BUY  FISK. 


FISK  TRUCK  TlfiES 
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MAURICE  F.   EGAN'S  TEN   YEARS 

NEAR   GERMANY 

YKiiii<  Ma  11  rift'  FraiH'Is.  Ton  Years  Near  the 
fiennaii  FnHitltT.  I'p.  .'UJ-I.  lllustrati'd.  New  York: 
CieorK*"  H.  Doran  Company.     $1!  npt. 

"It  was  because  lie  was  master  of  liis 
voice  and  not  liis  legs,"  said  one  of  tlie 
Germans  at  Versailles,  that  Count  Brook- 
dorff-liantzaii  remained  seated  when,  as 
head  of  the  (ierman  peace  deleg:atiQn,  he 
was  han(l(Ml  tlu>  peace  terms  imposed  by  the 
victorious  Allies  and  replied  on  behalf  of 
his  nation.  This  was  hardly  the  scene 
^Ir.  Egan  envisaged  when  he  prophesied 
of  his  fellow  diplomat  then  stationed  at 
the  Court  of  Copenhagen:  "If  he  lives,  he 
will  be  heard  of  later."  Mr.  Egan's  book 
of  recollections  of  his  ten  years'  service 
as  United  States  Minister  to  Denmark 
shows  him  a  keen  observer  of  personalities. 
Count  Rantzau,  as  the  German  Minister, 
seemed  a  representative  of  the  better 
element  in  Germany,  and  "one  of  the  well- 
balanced  among  diplomatists."  Perhaps 
it  was  this  trait  that  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
Count  as  Foreign  Minister  under  the 
German  Republic,  entrusted  with  the  heart- 
breaking task  of  going  to  Versailles  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Hohenzollern  empire 
of  "blood  and  iron"  proclaimed  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1871  had  ended  in  defeat  and 
disgrace,  with  Bismarck's  handiwork  a 
ruin,  and  to  plead  with  the  Entente  for 
mercy  to  a  stricken,  starving,  humbled 
people.  From  Bismarck  to  Rautzau— it  is 
the  history  of  the  modern  German  Empire: 
first  a  successful  war  of  conquest,  then  a 
coronation,  followed  by  a  half-ceutury  of 
prosperity  and  preparation  for  a  greater 
war,  with  four  years  of  battling  against  an 
outraged  world,  then  a  crushing  defeat, 
an  emperor  in  flight  and  exile,  and  a 
peace  treaty  putting  Germany  in  bonds 
for  many  years  and  reducing  her  to  a 
second-rate  Power. 

Count  Rantzau  resided  near  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  in  Copenhagen,  and  Mr. 
Egan  found  him  good  company  and  an 
earnest  advocate  of  peace  between  Ger- 
many and  America.  Before  our  entrance 
into  the  war  English  diplomats  feared  the 
American  Minister  was  seeing  too  much 
of  the  clever  German,  and  was  perhaps 
being  led  to  take  the  war-issues  too  lightly'. 
They  were  alarmed  when  they  heard  that 
Mr.  Egan  "had  said  that  when  Rantzau 
was  Voltaire,  he  was  frightfullj'  diabolical; 
when  he  was  Heine,  he  was  delightfully^ 
diabolical;  but  when  he  was  just  Rantzau 
he  was  the  devil  himself."  At  which 
Mr.  Egan  laughs  in  his  book.  Here  is  tlio 
impression  he  formed  of  the  German  dip- 
lomat, hitherto  so  little  known  to  us  and 
now  so  prominent  in  the  eyes  of  the  world: 

"I  found  Count  Rantzau  a  very  clever 
man;  he  played  his  gasme  fairly.  It  was 
a  game,  and  he  was  a  colleague  worth  any 
man's  respect.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
cynical,  brilliant,  forcible  diplomatists  in 
Europe,  with  Liberal  tendencies  in  politics. 
If  he  lives,  he  ought  to  go  far,  as  he  is 
plastic  and  sees  the  signs  of  the  times. 
I  found  him  delightful;  but  he  infuriated 
other  people.  One  day,  when  he  is  utterly 
tired  of  life,  he  will  consciously'  exasperate 
somebody  to  fury,  in  order  to  escape  the 
trouble  of  committing  suicide  himself.  I 
shall  always  miss  him.  He  is  the  kind  of 
man  whose  society  you  covet  on  this 
earth,  because,  if  all  signs  prove  true,  you 
are  not  likely  to  meet  him  in  Heaven — 
until  late  in  Eternity!" 


Count  Brockdorl'f-Kantzau  is,  of  course, 
only  one  of  the  personages  who  flit  through 
tlu>se  rcH'ollections,  which  in  the  very  bt>st 
S(>nse  of  lii(>  word  are  "gossi])v."  Ther(> 
is  interesting  talk  of  all  kinds  of  ])eople, 
crowned  and  uncrowned  —  Copenhagen, 
has  been  called  "the  listening  -  gallery 
of  Europe."  Mr.  Egan  heard  a  Russian 
once  say:  "The  Austrian  Ambassador 
to  London  and  Prince  Lichnowsky  are 
such  honest  men  that  the  Prussians  find 
it  easy  to  deceive  them  into  deceiving  the 
English  as  to  the  designs  of  Germanj^!" 
Apparently  Prince  Lichnowsky  was  not 
the  only  statesman  of  the  time  whom  it 
was  easy  to  deceive.  Ea,rly  in  1914, 
Mr.  P^gan,  while  on  a  visit  home,  called  on 
Secretary  Bryan  in  Washington  to  tell 
him  that  Russia  "had  begun  to  mobihze 
and  that  Germany  would  be  ready  to 
pounce  by  September."  He  found  the 
Secretary  "entirely  absorbed  in  the  Mexi- 
can question  and  in  extending  knowledge  of 
minutiae  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  among 
American  travelers  in  Palestine."  Mr. 
Egan  had  just  opened  his  lips,  after  having, 
as  he  says,  "silently'  listened  to  the  most 
delectable  eloquence  I  have  ever  heard," 
when  Mr.  John  Lind  came  in  and  the 
Secretary  "had  attention  for  no  other 
man.    The  affairs  of  Europe  faded." 

Many  embarrassing  incidents  occurred 
at  our  Copenhagen  legation  during  the 
days  of  our  neutrality.  There  were  stories 
of  visitors  being  ushered  in  by  a  side  door, 
or  behind  a  screen,  in  order  to  avoid 
meetings  between  representatives  of  hostile 
countries.  The  Germans  whom  Mr.  Egan 
met  seemed  usually  to  have  deprecated 
ruthless  L^-boat  warfare.  He  gained  the 
impression  that  the  Germans — - 

"Had  great  hopes  of  a  breakdown  of 
the  Allies  through  the  treachery  in  the 
French  Government  itself.  From  such 
private  information  as  we  could  get,  it 
seemed  that  they  relied  on  treachery  among 
the  Italians — -especially  among  the  'Reds.' 
There  was  a  Paris  lady  who  wore  the 
pearls  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  whose 
husband  they  had  bought;  and  there 
were  others,  it  was  said." 

Many  private  troubles  were  brought  to 
the  American  Minister's  attention  before 
our  entry  into  the  war.  There  was  a 
Russian  lady  of  high  degree  whose  wig, 
never  before  touched  except  by  her  own 
maid,  had  been  rudely  snatched  from  her 
head  in  order  that  the  Prussians  might 
discover  if  she  were  carrying  letters  across 
the  Danish  border.  There  was  a  Danish 
lady  with  relatives  in  the  United  States 
who  "did  not  mind  when  they  took  all  her 
letters;  but  when  they  rubbed  me  with 
lemon  juice  to  bring  out  secret  writings, 
I  said  it  was  too  much!"  Mr.  Egan  relates 
most  amusingly  how  he  handled  the  visit 
of  Booker  T.  Washington;  describes  the 
stay  of  the  American  battle-ship  fleet  in 
Danish  waters;  tells  how  Mr.  Roosevelt 
"came,  saw,  and  conquered,"  and  how 
"Mrs.  Roosevelt  won  all  hearts."  Inci- 
dentally Mr,  Egan  heard  later  that  the 
"Kaiser  was  disappointed  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt." 

Of  course,  the  most  important  event 
of  Mr.  Egan's  ten  years'  residence  at  the 
Danish  Court  was  the  purchase  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  by  the  United  States,  a 
consummation  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  his  own  persistent  effort.  He  tells  the 
story  of  the  purchase  clearly  and  quotes 


the  documents  b«'ariiig  on  the  cession. 
Of  almost  equal  historical  importance  are 
cha|)t('rs  dealing  with  (Jerinan  religious 
and  cultural  proi)agaiula.  Much  of  (ler- 
num  influence  in  Scandinavia  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  before  the  war  Scandi- 
navian men  of  letters  and  science  had  to 
have  recognition  in  (Jermany  in  order  to 
gain  either  fame  or  monetary  reward.  In 
the  chapter  called,  "Kiillur  as  Patron 
of  Danish  Letters,"  Mr.  Egan — who,  we 
must  remember,  had  long  been  a  writer 
and  teacher  of  literature  before  he  was 
.sent  to  Denmark — thus  tells  briefly  what 
the  Danes  know  of  present-day  American 
literature: 

"The  traditional  Yankee,  with  his  tooth- 
pick and  his  elevated  feet,  still  exists 
among  them.  Until  recently,  the  only 
American  books  well  known  in  Denmark 
were  the  poems  of  Longfellow,  Cooper's 
romances,  and  Jack  London's  and  Frank 
Norris's  novels.  'The  Octopus'  i-uns  a 
winning  race  with  Rider  Haggard's  'She' 
and  'King  Solomon's  Mines.'  Mrs.  Moller 
is  doing  her  best  to  remedy  this,  and 
publishers,  like  the  Ilegels  and  Hagerups, 
are  assisting  her.  Wells's  prophetical 
books  are  read,  and  a  favorite  seems  to  be 
Benson's  'Lord  of  the  World';  but  Jack 
London,  of  Americans,  and  Rudyard 
Kipling,  among  Englishmen,  head  the  list. 
Viggo  Holstein-Rathlou,  poet  and  librarian, 
at  Odenso,  has  translated  Herriek,  and 
has  in  contemplation  translations  from 
the  poems  of  young  Lodge,  Moody,  and 
other  Americans." 

Mr.  Egan,  himself  a  Catholic,  gives 
what  seems  to  be  the  whole  story  of  the 
failure  of  German  propaganda  in  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  and  a  full  ex- 
planation of  Archbishop  Ireland's  failure 
to  receive  the  red  hat.  One  of  his  most 
illuminating  chapters  he  calls  "The 
Prussian  Holy  Ghost."  It  contains  quo- 
tations from  several  remarkable  letters 
written  by  German— and  Pan-German — 
Lutheran  pastors.  He  notes  how  such 
men  used  the  name  of  Martin  Luther  to 
help  stir  up  war-fever,  and  remarks  that 
we  have  not  yet  discovered  what  the 
Catholics  of  Bavaria  and  Silesia  and  the 
Jews  of  Berlin  and  Munich  thought  of 
it  all.     As  he  well  says: 

"A  cardinal  holding  the  standard  of 
Luther,  with  two  rabbis  gracefully  toying 
with  its  gilded  tassels,  is  a  sight  the  preach- 
ers offer  to  us  when  they  appeal  to  Luther 
as  the  representative  of  Germany.  Luther 
was  no  democrat;  he  would  scarcely  have 
approved  of  President  Wilson's  speeches: 
but  yet  he  would  not  have  worshiped  the 
trinity  of  the  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
the  Prussian  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Godhead!" 

During  the  war  Mr.  Egan's  post  was  by 
no  means  so  important  as  that  of  Am- 
bassador Gerard  in  Germany,  or  that  of 
Mr.  Morgenthau  in  Turkey,  or  that  of 
Brand  Whitlock  in  Belgium.  As  a  war- 
book,  his  book  may  be  less  significant 
than  what  they  have  written,  but  it  con- 
tains matter  of  supreme  historical  interest, 
and  throws  many  side-lights  on  German 
aims,  purposes,  and  feelings.  While, 
in  a  sense,  not  so  weighty  as  the  observa- 
tions of  one  of  his  brother  diplomats  or  so 
thrilling  as  the  memoirs  of  another,  his 
recollections  are  the  work  of  a  trained  and 
facile  wTiter.  He  reveals  himself  as  a 
genial,  chatty,  witty  man  of  the  world, 
who  considered  that  extending  hospitality 
was  one  of  the  first  duties  of  an  American 
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diplomatic  representative  abroad.  We  are 
often  reminded  of  excellent  dinners  eaten 
at  the  American  legation  with  the  help  of 
good  wine.  There  is  a  flavor  of  con- 
viviality-, good  cheer,  informal  table-talk 
all  through  the  book,  which  is  in  no  small 
degree  responsible  for  its  supreme  virtue 
of  readability.  Mr.  Egan  carries  the 
hospitable  atmosphere  of  the  Copenhagen 
legation  into  his  writing;  he  has  gi\'en  us 
one  of  the  few  genuinely  entertaining 
books  of  the  year. 

ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX'S  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 

Wilcox,    Ella    Wheeler.      The    Worlds    and    I. 

Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  420.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

There  is  certain  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  reading  this  plain,  straightforward, 
and  intimate  account  of  an  unusual  life. 
We  are  permitted  to  watch  Ella  Wheeler 
grow  from  smallest  childhood,  through  a 
growing  ambition  to  become  a  wTiter,  and 
to  glimpse  manj'  of  her  earl}'  attempts  in 
prose  and  poetry.  At  the  age  of  nine  she 
saw  her  first  editor,  and  she  was  soon 
aiding  the  straitened  circumstances  of 
her  household  through  her  pen.  She 
spent  one  term  at  the  University  of 
Madison,  but  was  so  unhappy  that  she  pre- 
vailed upon  her  mother  to  permit  her  to 
stay  at  home  and  write.  She  began  early 
to  attract  the  notice  of  various  literary 
personages — the  description  of  her  wonder- 
ful correspondence  with  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  and  of  their  monkej^  and  parrot 
meeting  is  entertaining  reading.  The 
"Poems  of  Passion,"  written  in  part  from 
impressions  upon  reading  works  of  Gautier, 
Daudet,  Ouida,  Shakespeare,  Swinburne, 
and  Byron,  won  her  much  notoriety  through 
unfair  and  ignorant  criticism,  but  it  did 
serve  to  bring  her  before  a  larger  public, 
and  she  vindicated  her  right  to  a  place  on 
the  legitimate  stage  of  American  letters. 

In  1884  she  man-ied  Robert  Wilcox. 
The  two  were  kindred  spirits,  and  their 
life  together  was  one  long  romance. 
Rarel}^  does  one  read  or  hear  of  two  lives 
so  in  harmony,  and  Mrs.  W^ilcox  opens 
the  door  and  admits  you  to  the  drawing- 
room  of  their  souls  in  so  friendly  and 
intimate  a  manner  that  you  feel  you  have 
lived  with  them  while  they  worked  to  up- 
build and  better  and  help  the  world  about 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  pages  are  those  dealing  with  Mrs. 
Wilcox's  resolve  to  go  to  France,  at  the 
dictation,  as  she  believed,  of  her  husband's 
spirit,  and  of  her  very  real  usefulness  in 
France  time  and  again  to  the  cause  of  the 
Allies.  One  can  hardly  refrain,  from  giving 
a  few  tastes  of  this  unusually  bright 
autobiography.  Among  the  agreeable 
features  is  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  es- 
pecially when  the  joke  is  at  her  own 
expense. 

"A  small  boy,  named  laddie,  came  to 
call  with  his  mothcT,  who  said  she  thought 
Eddie  and  Ella  would  make  good  play- 
mates. I  looked  at  tlu;  boy  intently  for  a 
moment,  ran  into  the  kitchen,  and  re- 
appeared with  a  tin  wash-dish  and  a  rag 
in  my  hand.  My  mother  in  amazement 
asked  m(!  what  I  was  doing.  I  replied, 
'I  am  going  to  wash  Eddie's  face  before  1 
play  with  him.'  When,  in  later  life,  1 
showed  an  impulse  to  try  and  improve 
people  physically,  mentally,  or  morally, 
without  any  requests  on  their  part,  I  was 
reminded  of  this  early  incident." 

She  quietly  pok(*s  fun  at  herself  by  quot- 
ing Imr  "  maiden  efl'ort  in  ver.se,"  describing 
the  heroine  of  her  "first  novel." 

A  head  covcrccl  witli  protty  curls; 

A  fiU'c  white  as  the  snow. 
Hit  teeth  ani  like  handsome  pearl.s; 

She's  tall  and  .stately,  too. 


Not  less  funny  (in  a  chai)ter  entitled 
"Lunatics  I  Have  Known"!)  is  her  ac- 
count of  the  delusion  of  a  suitor  long  after 
she  was  married,  who  was  convinced  that 
they,  too,  were  "meant  for  each  other." 
She  had  him  ' '  looked  after  bj-  medical  and 
police  authorities,"  and  he  proved  to  be 
insane.     She  tells  the  sequel  as  follows: 

"The  doctor  himself  shortlj'  afterward 
wrote  and  apologized  for  his  former  letters, 
saying  he  had  attended  a  religious  revival 
and  studied  Shakespeare  and  read  some  of 
my  poems  all  at  one  time,  and  the  com- 
bination had  unsettled  his  reason." 

Her  religious  sense  was  early  strongly 
developed  in  a  famil^^  that  was  strongly 
agnostic  and  disposed  to  argument,  even  to 
vituperation  emanating  from  "church 
people." 

"I  used  to  dread  these  arguments,  and 
always  when  anything  really  bordering 
on  irreverence  was  uttered  it  hurt  me  like 
a  blow.  In  after  years  I  understood  why 
this  was.  Being  an  old  soul  myself,  re- 
incarnated many  more  times  than  anj' 
other  member  of  my  familj^  I  knew  the 
truth  of  spiritual  things  not  revealed  to 
them.  I  could  not  formulate  what  I  knew, 
but  I  felt  myself  the  spiritual  parents  of 
mj'  elders;  and  I  longed  to  help  them  to 
clearer  sight." 

Her  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the 
spiritualistic  position  was  guided  by  a 
clear-eyed  sense  of  the  danger,  to  the 
ignorant  and  unbalanced,  of  meddling 
with  these  things: 

"These  experiences  made  me  realize 
the  folly  and  danger  which  lie  in  this  in- 
vestigation of  invisible  realms  for  the 
people  who  are  merely  curious  and  who 
have  no  basic  foundation  of  knowledge  of 
occult  matters.  The  hysterical  and  jeal- 
ous woman  who  goes  to  a  medium  to  learn 
whether  her  lover  or  husband  is  true  to 
her  will,  of  course,  know  that  her  worst 
fears  are  well  founded,  for  her  intense 
jealous  thoughts  will  make  a  form  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  the  psychic.  The  psychic  is 
not  a  fraud,  but  a  self-deceived  mind- 
reader." 

Not  the  least  interesting  parts  of  the 
revelations  are  those  which  deal  with  the 
occasions  and  inspirations  which  evoked 
many  of  her  poems.  She  thus  explains 
the  origin  of  one  of  her  most  quoted  pieces ; 

"That  evening,  as  I  stood  before  the 
mirror,  putting  the  last  touches  to  my  white 
toilet,  a  swift  vision  of  the  j'oung  widow 
in  her  weeds  came  before  me.  With  a 
stricken  conscience  I  realized  how  quickly 
I  had  forgotten  her;  and  I  pictured  to 
myself  the  dark  shadows  she  must  have 
carried  into  the  home  she  was  visiting,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  brightness  of  my 
own  environment.  It  was  at  that  moment 
the  poem  'Solitude'  was  conceived — the 
first  four  lines  coming  at  once  in  their 
present  form: 

Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you. 

Weep  and  you  weep  alone. 
For  the  sad  old  earth  nuist  borrow  its  mirth, 

It  has  trouble  enough  of  its  own. 

Finally,  her  catholicity  (appreciation  of 
"New  Thought,"  Brahmanism,  Thoo.sophy, 
Buddhisjn,  etc.)  comes  out  well  in  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet,  inspired  by  the  monument 
of  Buddhism  at  Boro  Boodor,  Java. 

AT    THE    BOKO    BOKDOR 

Watching  the  dawn  upon  its  turrets  break 
(New  beauties  leaping  to  each  ray  of  light\ 
M(!thought  I   heard  CMu-isl  calling  (as  one  might 
Call  to  an  older  brother):    "Buddha,  wake! 
Come  toil  with  me.      Krom  thy  calm  eyelids  shake 
The  dreams  of  ages;   and  behold  the  sight 
Of  earth  still  sunk  in  ignorance  and  night. 
1  took  thy  labor — now  thy  portion  take. 
Too  vast  the  ellort  for  one  Avatar. 
My  brave  disciples  are  not  overwise. 
Our  kindred  creeds  they  do  not  understand: 
Mv  cross  they  worship,  yet  thy  temples  mar. 
Dear  brother  Buddha,  from  Nirvana  rise. 
And  let  us  work  together,  hand  in  hand." 


The  sprightly,  generous,  intimately  con- 
fidential, witty  character  of  this  auto- 
biography will  add  nothing  but  increased 
affection  from  her  worshipers  for  this  most 
kindly  sold. 

MRS.  VORSE  IN  GREENWICH  VILLAGE 

Vorse,  Mary  Heaton.    I've  Come  to  Stay.    New 

■York:    The  Century  Company.     $1.25. 

"The  most  written  of  spot  in  America" 
is  Greenwich  Village,  says  Mrs.  Vorse 
in  her  new  book  about  "  that  mythical 
spot."  Her  story  opens  promisingly  with 
a  whimsical  introduction  in  which  the 
author  classifies  the  dwellers  of  that  region 
as  "Regular  People,  who  look  and  act  like 
you  and  me,"  "Wassailers,  and  Uplifters, 
Psychoanalj'sts,  and  Professional  Dis- 
approvers,"  "j'oung  people  in  love  with 
Whim  and  worshiping  at  the  altar  of 
Caprice,"  "also  the  Aborigines,  who  do 
not  know  that  they  live  in  the  Village  or 
that  anything  is  going  on."  The  book  is 
gaj',  and  occasionally  clever,  but,  like  most 
of  the  efforts  to  "write  up"  this  section, 
it  is  not  very  satisfying.  The  difficulty  here 
is  not  lack  of  information,  for  the  author 
knows  her  village;  she  has  piquant  char- 
acters, not  the  least  of  whom  is  a  "gloomy 
gray"  cat,  "both  ribald  and  austere"; 
and  the  incidents  are  unusual  enough;  she 
even  has  a  motive  behind  her  frail  plot. 
Her  heroine,  an  artist,  in  the  effort  to 
forget  "a  blue-serge  past,"  plunges  into  the 
frivolities  the  Village  sanctions,  only  to 
find  that  even  this  course  leads  back  to  the 
old  inbred  sense  of  resijonsibilitj'  and  self- 
sacrifice.  But  at  best  it  is  a  burlesque 
plot,  and  the  story  inconsequential.  One 
should  perhaps  not  ask  too  much  of  a  tale 
that  does  not  pretend  to  seriousness. 
Certainly  the  gala  spirit  of  the  Village,  its 
informal  friendliness,  and  its  unstable 
finances  afford  situations  perennially 
amusing. 


Overworked  Cash. — ■"  Money  is  circu- 
lating very  fast,"  remarked  the  economist. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  ordinary  person; 
"  by  the  time  a  dollar  bill  gets  around  to 
me  it  is  so  tired  it  can't  do  anything  like 
the  work  it  used  to." — Wnshingloit  >S'/ar. 


Feathers  and  Quills. —  '  Ill-gotten  gains 
are  often  troublesome." 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Dustin  Stax.  "  Many 
a  chap  who  thinks  he  is  feathering  his  nest 
inadvertently  picks  up  a  bunch  of  porcu- 
pine quills." — WasliiiK/tou  St(ir. 


Only  Thing  to  Do. — Doctor — "  You  are 
all  run  down.  You  ought  to  quit  business 
entirely." 

Patient — "  If  I've  run  down  I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  wind  up." — Boston  Tranticript. 


Handy  Devil. — "  Mebbe  dar  is  a  sho'nuff 
Satan,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "  an'  den  ag'in, 
mebbe  he  was  only  invented  by  folks  dat 
wanted  some  one  to  blame  foh  deir  own 
natural  meanness." — Washington  Star. 


Only  Adequate  Language.— Inqiisitivk 
OiAi  Ladv  (to  stalled  motorist,  a  former 
soldier-teamster) — "  Is  that  French  you're 
si)eaking.  young  man":*  " 

"  No,  ma'am;    mule." — Life. 


II 


i 


Deep  Thought  Here. — "  Some  men," 
■said  Uncle  Eben,  "  is  so  smart  dat  (ley 
loses  interest  in  plain  old-fashioned  trutli 
'cause  dar  ain't  enough  no\'elty  to  it." — 
WashinglOJi  Star. 
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DEALERS  —  Fulton  distribution  may 
allow  for  further  extension  in  your 
territory.     Write  for  details. 


HERE    dependable    rapid    hauling   is    required, 
Fulton  Motor  Trucks  satisfy. 

George  Hissey,  Market  Produce  Expressman,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  hauls  fresh  produce  between  the  depots 
and  surrounding  points  and  the  public  markets  of 
Baltimore. 

In  a  year  of  hard  service,  loaded  frequently  beyond  its 
stated  capacity,  his  hardy  l^-ton  Fulton  Truck  has 
averaged  over  14  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  has 
never  failed  to  give  absolutely  reliable  six-day-a-week 
delivery  over  all  roads  from  dawn  to  dark. 

Fulton  Trucks  are  ruggedly  built  throughout.  Their 
dependability,  speed  and  economy  of  operation  have 
made  them  the  choice  of  such  great  fleet  operators  as 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Borden 
Farmi  Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Valvo- 
line  Oil  Co.,  John  Wanamaker,  etc. 

Fulton  performance  is  today  bringing  repeat-orders 
from  users  in  hundreds  of  manufacturing,  commercial 
and  agricultural  industries.  It  can  bring  equal  satis- 
faction in  solving  your  hauling  problems. 

Ask  for  booklet  on  the  Triple-Heated-Qas  Motor — an  ex- 
clusive power  and  economy  feature  of  the  Fulton  Truck 

The  Fulton  Motor  Truck  Company 

At'The'Port'Of'h^ew'Vork.  Farmingdale,  Long  Island 
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SOLDIERS  WHO  RETURN  "TOO  BIG  FOR  THEIR  JOBS" 


MEN  who  have  known  the  insi)ira- 
tion  of  fighting  for  an  ideal,  the 
spiritual  exaltation  of  helping  to  make  that 
ideal  victorious,  will  not  readily  go  back 
to  mean  and  mechanical  employment  in 
civil  life.  Tens  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them,  are  returning  with  ambitions 
and  capabilities  grown  too  big  for  their 
pre\'ious  jobs.  "People  must  be  patient 
with  these  men,"  ad^^ses  Lieut.-Col. 
Arthur  Woods,  formerly  Police  Com- 
missioner of  New  York  City,  now  in 
charge  of  the  Government's  work  of  re- 
establishing soldiers  and  sailors  in  civil 
life.  "They  must  realize  that  if  the  soldier 
seems  unsteady,  if  he  seems  dissatisfied  and 
undecided,  if  he  doesn't  seem  to  settle 
readily  into  the  old  gi'oove,  the  reason 
is  that  he  has  unsettled  himself  by  giving 
to  the  utmost  in  order  that  we  might  con- 
tinue to  live  in  peace  and  security."  In 
the  course  of  a  recent  interview  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  Colonel  Woods  cites 
and  comments  on  some  typical  cases: 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a 
friend  of  mine  who  started  in  the  service 
as  a  first  lieutenant  and  came  out  a 
major.  He  was  a  banker  and  we  were 
sitting  in  his  office  with  some  of  his  former 
partners;  the  conversation  was  about 
business,  and  selling  and  buj'ing.  The 
major  had  not  seemed  to  enter  much  into 
the  conversation,  but  all  at  once  he  put 
his  hand  upon  his  forehead  and  said: 
"Well,  boys,  I  may  be  wrong — I  probably 
am — but  these  things  we  are  talking 
about — with  all  that  has  gone  on  in  the 
world  and  is  still  going  on — it  seems  to 
me  we  are  no  better  than  the  money- 
changers in  the  temple." 

That  is  the  spirit  the  American  soldier 
is  bringing  with  hira  as  he  returns  to 
civil  life.  He  did  his  job  with  unreserved 
devotion  and  loyalty;  he  did  it  because 
he  believed  in  it,  and  from  doing  it  in  this 
way  he  got  a  vision  of  what  it  means  to 
live  a  life  that  is  worth  while,  of  the 
difference  it  makes  to  feel  that  he  is  doing 
his  part,  no  matter  how  small,  to  help 
along  a  big  thing;  of  the  feeling  that  his 
little  push,  tho  it  be  only  the  smallest 
fraction  of  an  inch,  is  a  j)ush  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  glorious  goal. 

With  this  experience  the  soldier  steps 
out  of  the  government  service  and  into 
civil  life  again.  He  is  to  shift  for  liiin- 
scir  f)nce  more;  tliere  is  no  one  looking 
alter  him.  It  is  the  old  life  and  yet  tin? 
new  life;  the  old  life  of  personal  respon- 
sibilities; but  the  new  life  of  focling  that 
the  only  thing  worth  while  in  the  world 
is  to  l»ack  up  some  big  cause  and  to 
throw  oneself  unselfishly  into  something 
that  counts  toward  helping  along  the 
cause  of  justice  and  freedom  and  hai)pi- 
ness  in  the  world.  The  American  soldier 
has  cauglit  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
of  unselfishness,  of  lielpfulness.  He  has 
rubbed  off  most  of  the  sham  of  life  and 


a  lot  of  hypocrisy.  He  sees  through  things 
that  may  have  deceived  him  before;  he 
has  no  patience  with  selfishness  and  self- 
seeking;  he  despises  smaUness  and  the 
small  view  of  life. 

Such  are  the  American  soldiers  who 
are  now  coming  back  to  be  American 
citizens.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they 
don't  seem  to  know  just  how  to  hitch 
on  to  things.  As  one  man  said  to  me: 
"How  can  I  go  back  to  my  old  job? 
What's  the  use  of  running  an  elevator 
up  to  the  top  story  when  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  run  it  down  again?  What's 
the  good  of  it  all?"  Another  man  said 
he  just  couldn't  bring  himself  down  to 
work  again  at  his  own  job  and  "push 
a  pen"  across  a  page— he  couldn't  see 
what  was  the  use  of  it,  and  he  wanted 
to  do  something  that  he  felt  worth  doing. 

One  criterion  of  this  desire  among  ex- 
soldiers  for  a  change  in  favor  of  a  bigger 
job  is  furnished  by  the  reception  given  to 
Secretary  Lane's  so-called  ' '  soldier"-  set- 
tlement" plan,  which  was  proposed  last 
summer,  and  was  explained  in  detail  in 
The  Digest  for  July  20,  1918.  Congress 
did  not  appropriate  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  needed  to  guarantee  land 
and  a  suitable  dweUing  for  every  ex- 
soldier  who  desired  to  become  a  farmer  on 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  reclamation  projects, 
but  interest  in  the  plan  has  not  abated. 
At  the  coming  special  session  of  Congress 
a  determined  effort  will  be  made  to  get 
through  both  Houses  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  put  Secretary  Lane's  plan  into  such 
shape  that  it  may  be  attractive  to  ex- 
soldiers,  especially  to  those  of  them  who 
want  work  where  individual  initiative  will 
count.  In  the  current  issue  of  The  Rec- 
lamation Record,  a  monthly  bulletin  is- 
sued by  the  Reclamation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  we  read: 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  over 
.3."),000  inquiries  regaixling  tho  soldier- 
settlement  plan  have  been  received  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  from  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas,  representing  every 
State  in  the  Union,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Alaska,  and  Canada,  and  these 
inquiries  are  still  pouring  in  at  the  rate 
of  five  or  six  hundred  a  day. 

IMany  of  the  State  legislatures  have 
(Miacted  soldier-settlement  legislation  in 
anticipation  of  similar  action  by  Congress 
al   the  coming  special  scission. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
indorsed  the  plan  in  its  reconstruction 
])rogram. 

Scores  of  chambers  of  commerce,  boards 
of  trad<\  and  similar  organizations  hav(> 
placed  the  stamp  of  their  a]i])r()val  on  tlie 
plan. 

A  genuine  surprize  came  recently  in  a 
batch  of  applications  numbering  n(>arly 
one  hundred,  each  of  which  was  signed 
by  a  nurse  in  an  armj-  hospital.    What  do 


j'ou  know^  about  that?  The  first  thing 
you  know  the  Interior  Department  is  going 
to  have  to  engage  a  social  secretary.  The 
statistician  and  the  editor  of  The  Record 
are  both  married,  and  this  is  no  job  for 
either  of  them.  Think  of  the  possibilities 
flowing  out  of  a  soldier  settlement  w  herein  a 
number  of  farms  are  occupied  by  angels 
who  have  performed  such  signal  service 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  sict  and 
wounded.  Gee  whiz!  who  wouldn't  be  an 
applicant  for  a  farm  under  these  circum- 
stances. Just  let  it  be  known  that  Con- 
gress is  going  to  give  the  brave  and  devoted 
nurses  a  chance,  and  the  Secretary  may  as 
well  make  up  his  mind  to  ask  for  forty 
billion  dollars  right  off  the  bat. 

The  daily  mail  contains  many  letters 
from  the  soldiers  overseas  who  have  heard 
of  Secretary  Lane's  plan.  These  letters 
express  a  great  eagerness  to  get  to  work 
right  away.  A  lot  of  them  are  pathetic 
and  bring  a  lump  to  the  throat  when  j'ou 
read  them.  You  can't  wonder  that  the 
Secretary  is  disappointed  that  he  can  not 
assign  them  to  a  job.  This  problem  of  the 
returning  soldier  was  a  live  one  the  very 
day  we  declared  war,  and  it  has  been  grow- 
ing more  serious  every  day  since.  While 
every  other  civihzed  nation  has  made 
provision  in  one  way  or  another  we  have 
marked  time  only. 

Fathers  and  mothers  are  WTiting  about 
the  plan,  asking  consideration  for  sons 
across  the  sea  or  still  in  camps  here.  The 
chorus  is  a  swelling  one,  and  by  the  time 
Congress  gets  back  on  the  job  there  will  be 
plenty  of  evidence  that  there  are  soldiers 
who  want  to  farm  for  a  living,  but  WHint 
their  own  farm. 

During  the  last  month  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  the  statistics  section  has  been  given 
to  preparing  slides  and  films  for  overseas 
use  in  connection  with  the'educational  work 
of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to 
us  that,  thanks  to  the  fine  cooperation  of 
our  project  people  which  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  finance  our  motion-films,  we  have 
been  able  to  assemble  more  than  30,000 
feet  of  film  illustrating  geographically  and 
completely  every  phase  of  engineering, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  progress  on 
most  of  our  projects.  The  subjects  are  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  here  in  full,  but 
i  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  best  scenes  on  the 
Salt  River,  Yuma,  Rio  Grande,  Carlsbad, 
Orlaud,  Klamath,  Yakima,  Okanogan, 
Flathead,  Boise,  Minidoka,  Newlands, 
Uncompahgre,  Grand  Valley,  North  Platte. 
Strawberry  Valley,  Ilunllcy,  Shoshone,  and 
lower  Yellowstone  projects  are  going  to  be 
made  familiar  to  France.  Flnglaiul,  Italy, 
and  evervAv here  our  men  an>  on  duly  across 
the  water.  I*rof.  Frank  Adams,  of  Cali- 
fornia University,  has  gone  abroad  with 
these  pictures,  and  he  knows  luitional 
reclamation  as  few  men  do. 

Somehow  we  can't  help  but  f<'el  tlial 
these  pictures  are  going  to  be  helpful.  To 
many  they  will  bring  up  homesick  longings 
from  home.  To  others  they  will  bring  th»' 
call  of  the  Golden  West.  Can't  you 
visualize*  the  protruding  chest  of  the  dough- 
boy- from  Yakima  when  he  sees  those 
apple-trees  bending  under  their  loads  of 
.  .luscious  fruit?    Hear  that  Boise  chap  brag 
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Sliding  on  their  way  to  you 


Remember  the  times  you've  gone  toboggan- 
ing? It  wasn't  your  energy  that  carried  you 
down  the  slide.  It  was  gravity,  the  earth  force, 
pulling  your  weight  downward.  This  same 
force  carries  hams,  crackers,  oranges,  pickles, 
sugar,  canned  soup  and  many  other  products 
on  their  way  to  you. 

In  the  factories  where  these  products  are 
made,  the  Mathews  Gravity  Roller  Conveyer 
acts  as  a  slide.  Its  steel,  ball-bearing  rollers 
are  set  up  at  a  gentle  grade.  Place  anything 
with  a  flat  surface  on  these  rollers  and  gravity 
at  once  draws  it  smoothly  downhill. 

Obviously,  this  is  the  simplest  and  leabt 
expensive  method  of  conveying.  Instead  of 
paying  for  trucking  or  running  elevators, 
manufacturers  use  the  Mathews  Gravity 
Roller  Conveyer  at  no  expense  for  pow^er. 
The  only  labor  necessary  is  a  man  to  load 
and  another  to  unload.     This  not  only  saves 


time  and  cuts  costs.  It  prevents  mistakes 
and  conserves  flooring  without  wasting  floor- 
space.  It  releases  man- power  for  more  profit- 
able employment. 

Mathews  Gravity  Conveyers  carry  boxes 
of  glassw^are,  crates  of  food-stuffs,  trays  of 
forgings  or  machine  parts,  bricks,  lumber, 
milk  cans  —  practically  anything.  They  go 
straight  and  around  corners,  over  obstacles, 
from  floor  to  floor,  from  factory  to  freight  car. 
There  are  chutes,  automatic  elevators  and 
many  types  of  spiral  and  roller  carriers.  They 
come  in  porta^'ble  and  permanent  units  for  light 
or  heavy  work. 

The  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Company  are 
the  pioneers  of  gravity  conveying.  For  fifteen 
years  these  conveyers  have  proved  their 
economy  in  almost  every  industry.  Their 
cost  is  small,  their  upkeep  trifling.  Detailed 
information  w^ill  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 


CONVEYER 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  COMPANY 

125  Tenth  Street,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Branch  Factories:  Port  Hope,  Ont. — London,  England 
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Before  you  buy  motor  trucks  make  thought- 
ful comparisons.  Compare  SERVICE 
Motor  Trucks,  point  by  point,  with  any 
other  truck  you  think  of  buying.  Compare 
them  in  power,  strength,  dependability, 
economy  of  operation,  and,  above  all,  com- 
pare the  proven  value. 
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The  Motor  Transfer  Company 
of  Chicago,  who  own  and 
Operate  42  SERVICE  Motor 
Trucks,  have 
this  to  say  after 
many  years  of 
experience  with 
SERVICE 
Trucks : 


u  ^ 


"  We  have  been 
unable  lo  find  any 
motor  truck,  on 
ihe  market  that 
can  stand  a  com- 
parison with  SERVICE,  point  by  point,  or 
that  can  perform  the  work.  SERVICE 
Trucks  are  doing  for  us — actually  365  days 
in  the  year" 


The  nearest  SERVICE  distributor  will  give  you  full  details 
of  the  models,  from  1  to  5  tons;  and  you  will  receive  a 
complete  catalog  upon  request. 

SERVICE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  WABASH,  IND.,  V.  S.  A. 

DISTRIBUTORS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


87-89  West  End  Ave. 
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fil.oiit  flic  Arrowroflc  Dam,  tlic  liif;;licst 
in  the  world,  'riif  liio  (Jraiidc  lad  siiiilos 
in  a  superior  fashion  as  the  Elephant 
Riitl(>  Dain  Hashes  on  the  screen,  the  wliale 
of  irrifijatioii  reservoirs,  and  so  on  down  (lie 
line,  ever3-  one  a  booster  for  his  own 
locality. 

Aniony  our  most  delightful  experiences 
in  connection  with  our  camp  talks  have 
been  the  m(>etinfrs  with  the  boys  from  the 
projects.  Last  week  at  Quantico  we  rati 
across  several  from  Huntley  and  h)W(>r 
Yellowstone.  The  youn<>;ster  from  Ballan- 
tine  is  the  son  of  a  Atissourian  we  coaxed 
out  there  in  190(S,  and  he  made  good.  The 
picture  of  his  home  made  the  kid  very 
proud,  and  he  braggt>d  a  bit*  about  the 
Huntl(\v  country,  as  well  he  may.  The 
boy  from  Sacramento  Valley  said  he 
worked  on  the  Orland  project,  and  if  there 
was  any  better  spot  in  the  world  he'd  have 
to  be  shown.  Another  from  Arizona  spoke 
up  and  said:  "Were  you  ever  in  Salt 
River  Valley?"  Curious  isn't  it,  but  fine, 
too,  how  attached  we  grow  to  our  nests 
in  the  West? 

Over  at  Camp  Meade  we  ran  into  a 
companj'  of  boys  from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  who  were  wonderfully  interested 
in  the  colony  plan  for  their  States.  A  num- 
ber of  others  wanted  to  know  about  New 
England,  and  a  Boston  boy  said  he'd  like 
a  farm  on  Cape  Cod  peninsula.  We  told 
him  that  historic  knob  of  land  looked  good 
to  us,  too,  after  we  had  inspected  it  under 
the  direction  of  Supervising  Engineer 
Ha  una,  whose  ancestry  bears  the  name  of 
Alden  and  who  speaks  of  glacier-till  soil  as 
familiarly  as  we  talk  of  the  weather. 

In  addition  to  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Reclamation  Service,  some  two  thousand 
bureaus  are  at  work  in  city  after  city 
throughout  the  United  States  helping  to 
fit  the  returned  soldiers  into  the  work  each 
one  desires,  and  the  motto  of  all  of  the 
bureaus  is,  "His  own  job,  or  a  better  one." 
Very  often  the  call  is  for  a  better  one, 
and  the  bureaus  do  all  they  can  to  meet  the 
demand.  But  the  bureaus  are  not  largely 
patronized  by  men  looking  for  better  jobs, 
for  there  is  a  spirit  of  independence  about 
these  ex-soldiers  who  return  with  broad- 
ened and  deepened  outlook.  As  one  of 
them  writes  in  a  service  paper:  "We  don't 
need  any  special  coddling.  Just  give  us  a 
fair  chance,  and  let  the  best  man  win." 
Says  the  Kansas  City  Star,  discussing  the 
work  of  governmental  agencies  both  in 
relation  to  the  soldier  who  comes  back  to 
find  his  old  job  worthy  of  him  and  to  the 
less  fortunate  man  who  has  outgrown  his 
job: 

The  bureaus  are  operating  in  connection 
'vith  demobilization-camps  to  have  posi- 
tions ready  for  jnen  when  they  arrive  at 
their  home  tow-ns  after  their  discharge; 
and  they  also  operate  over  and  over  again, 
if  necessary,  to  find  positions  for  men  who 
did  not  come  straight  home  from  camp. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  bureaus 
thousands  of  men  are  being  fitted  into 
their  proper  place  to  help  in  the  great  work 
of  reconstruction.  But  there  are  some 
who  do  not  fit  in  their  old  job — they  are 
too  big  for  them  and  they  are  not  content 
with  them.  They  want  a  chance  to  fit  into 
the  scheme  of  things  so  they  can  count,  so 
they  can  do  something  worth  while.  They 
ask  nothing  of  their  friends  except  friend- 
ship and  brotherly  counsel. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  A   MISSIONARY   IN 
AN   ALASKAN   GOLD -CAMP 


I 


KLONDIKE  was  the  objective  of  the 
first  gold-rush  to  Alaska  in  1897  and 
189S.  In  1S99  another  "strike"  was  an- 
nounced, this  tinn^  at  Nom(>,  on  the  bhiak, 
wind-swept  coast  of  Bering  Strait.  In 
"Adventures  in  Alaska"  (lievell),  liev. 
S.  Hall  ^'outlg  relates  some  of  his  ex- 
peri(nic(>s  at  Nome  shortly  after  that  place 
had  become  an  established  gold-camp. 
Mr.  Y'oung  did  not  go  there  as  a  gold- 
seeker,  but  as  a  missionary,  in  which  line 
of  work  h(>  had  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  Far  Northwest.  Innumerable 
tales  of  Alaska  have  been  told  since  the 
discovery  of  gold  there,  but  none  mo'-e 
vivid  than  those  of  IVIr.  Young.  His 
stories  deal  with  life  and  conditions  from 
the  view-point  of  the  man  sojourning  in 
that  wild  region  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  assistance  to  his  fellow^^men 
rather  than  in  quest  of  material  gain. 
He  had  floated  1,200  miles  down  the 
Yukon  since  May,  and  the  middle  of 
August  he  began  his  trip  to  Nome  at  the 
town  of  Rampart,  where  he  boarded  a 
Yukon  River  steamboat  closely  packed 
with  a  mob  of  gold-seekers  bound  for  the 
new  fields.  After  a  long  and  arduous 
journey  he  at  length  reach«d  his  destina- 
tion, and  staggered  up  the  beach  at  Nome, 
in  a  drenching  rain,  in  search  of  a  lodging- 
heuse.  The  settlement  was  of  the  crudest 
pioneer  character,  made  up  of  straggling 
board  shacks  and  tents.  "The  buildings 
most  in  e^adence,"  he  says,  "were  saloons, 
generally  with  dance-hall  attachments." 
The  streets  were  muddy,  the  skies  leaden, 
and  the  outlook  altogether  dreary.  He 
proceeds : 

I  soon  found  a  sign  written  in  charcoal 
on  the  lid  of  a  paper  box — ^"  Lodging."  I 
entered  the  rough  building  and  found  a 
cheery  Irishwoman  named  McGrath. 
There  was  no  furniture  in  the  house  except 
two  or  three  cheap  chairs  and  a  home-made 
board  table. 

"Shure,  ye  can,"  she  answ^ered  in  reply, 
to  my  question  about  spending  the  night 
there. 

"Ye'U  spread  yer  robe  an'  blankets  on 
the  flure,  an*  it'll  only  cost  ye  a  dollar  an' 
four  bits.     Ye'U  plaze  pay  in  advance." 

I  took  stock  on  the  contents  of  my 
pocketbook.  There  was  just  five  dollars 
left  of  the  thousand  with  which  I  had 
started  from  home  on  the  first  of  May. 
It  was  now  the  first  of  September,  and  no 
more  money  was  due  me  until  the  next 
spring.  My  food  and  tent  were  on  the 
steamboat  and  would  not  be  likely  to 
come  ashore  for  many  days.  It  was 
Sunday  evening,  and  a  whole  week  must 
elapse  before  I  could  take  up  a  collection. 

I  paid  my  landlady  and  she  put  my 
blankets  by  her  stove  to  dry.  I  paid 
another  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  supper  of 
beans  and  flap-jacks — the  first  food  I 
had  tasted  for  three  days.  I  slept  soundly 
that  night  on  the  floor,  without  a  care  or 
anxiety.  The  next  morning  I  paid  another 
dollar  and  a  half  for  breakfast,  and  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  purchasing 
a  Seattle  paper  (onlj'  three  weeks  old — 
what  a  luxury!).     I  had  just  twenty-five 


cents  left  and  I  was  a  stranger  in  this 
corner  of  the  earth! 

I  coidd  not  help  laughing  at  my  predica- 
ment as  I  entered  the  .Maska  Exi)Ioralion 
Company's  store.  A  bearded  man  stan<i- 
ing  by  the  stove  bad«>  me  "good  morning." 

"You  seem  to  be  pleased  alif)nt  some- 
thing," h((  said.  "Have  you  struck  it 
rich?" 

"Well,  yes!"  I  re|>lied;  "a  rich  joke  on 
me,"  and  I  told  him  of  the  fix  1  was  in. 

"What?  You  are  Dr.  Young?"  ho 
exclaimed,  shaking  me  heartily  by  the 
hand.  "Why,  I'm  a  Presbyterian  elder 
from  San  Francisco." 

The  man's  name  was  F'ickus,  a  carpenter, 
who  had  come  to  Nome  to  build  the 
stores  and  warehouses  of  one  of  tlw  big 
comi)anies.  He  had  held  the  first  religions 
me<'tings  in  the  new  camp  and  had  found 
quite  a  circle  of  Christian  people. 

He  offered  to  lend  me  money,  l)ut  I 
refused  to  take  it.  "No,"  I  said,  "let  us 
wait  and  see  what  happens." 

Something  happened  very  quickly.  While 
we  were  talking  a  young  man  entered  the 
store  and  came  up  to  me. 

"I  understand  that  you  are  a  minister," 
he  said. 

"Yes."  T  replied.  "What  can  I  do  for 
you?  " 

"You  can  marry  me  to  the  best  woman 
in  Alaska." 

"Is  she'here?"  I  asked,  with  a  triumphant 
smile  at  Fiekus. 

"Oh,  yes;  she  came  on  the  last  boat 
from  Seattle." 

"When  do  you  wish  the  ceremony  to 
take  place?"  I  inquired. 

"Right  now,"  he  replied.  "You  can't 
tie  the  knot  too  quickly  to  suit  me." 

I  followed  the  eager  young  man,  married 
him  to  a  nice-looking  girl  who  was  waiting 
in  a  near-by  cabin,  received  a  wedding-fee 
of  twentjf  dollars,  and  returned  to  my 
newly  found  friend  with  the  assurance 
that  my  wants  were  supplied  until  my 
outfit  would  come  ashore. 

This  was  my  introduction  to  the  second 
great  gold-camp  of  the  Northwest — the 
raw,  crazy,  confused  stampede  of  Nome. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Nome,  Mr. 
Young  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Eskimo,  a  race  with  which  he  had  not 
theretofore  been  familiar.  They  were 
interesting,  but  odoriferous.     He  says: 

At  first  they  were  a  source  of  consider- 
able annoyance.  I  always  felt  like  laugh- 
ing aloud  when  the  queer,  fat,  dish-faced, 
pudgy  folk  came  in  sight.  As  we  had  to 
depend  upon  driftwood  for  our  fuel,  they 
would  come  several  times  a  day,  bringing 
huge  basketfids  of  the  soggy  sticks  for 
sale  at  fiftj^  cents  a  basket. 

Thej-  soon  learned  that  I  was  a  mis- 
sionary, and  then  they  would  come  rolling 
along,  forty  or  fifty  of  them  at  a  time, 
and  "bunch  up"  in  front  of  my  tent. 
If  I  were  cooking  dinner  they  were  sure 
to  gather  in  full  force,  and  would  lift  up 
the  flap  of  my  tent,  grinning  at  me  and 
eyeing  every  mouthful  I  ate.  I  did  not 
know  enough  of  their  language  even  to 
tell  them  to  go  away.  Their  rank  native 
odors  were  overpowering  in  the  hot  tent. 
You  could  detect  the  presence  of  one  of 
those  fellows  half  a  mile  away  if  the  wind 
were  blowing  from  him  to  you.  The 
combined  smells  of  a  company  of  natives, 
not  one  of  whom  had  ever  taken  a  bath  in 
his  or  her  life,  and  who  lived  upon  ancient 
fish  and  "ripe"  seal  blubber — well,  I'll 
stop  right  here! 

One  evening  at  a  social  in  our  warehouse- 
church  we  played  the   "limerick"  game, 
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\Khi(h  was  then  a  popular  craze.  We 
would  Take  a  word  and  each  one  would 
write  a  verse  on  it.  One  of  the  words  was 
"Esquimaux."  Anuinberof  the  '"limericks" 
were  published  in  The  Xome  Xugget.  With 
a  man's  usual  egotism  I  can  only  remember 
my  own,  which  I  saw  at  intervals  for  several 
years  in  Eastern  periodicals: 

Oh.  look  at  this  queer  Esquimaux  I 
His  nose  is  too  pudgy  to  blaux. 

His  odors  are  awful: 

To  tell  them  unlawful; 
The  thought  of  them  fills  me  with  waux. 

One  day  I  was  getting  dinner  in  my  tent 
and  the  usual  company  of  natives  watch- 
ing the  performance,  when  there  came  along 
a  couple  of  men  who  had  just  landed  and 
who,  evidently,  had  never  seen  an  Eskimo 
before.     I  overheard  their  conversation. 

"Say,  Jim,"  said  one,  "just  look  there. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  like?"  (A  pause.) 
"Sav,  do  j"OU  think  them  things  has 
souls?" 

"We-e-11,"  drawled  Jim,  "I  reckon  they 
must  have.  They're  human  bein's.  But 
I'll  tell  you  this:  If  they  do,  they've  all 
got  to  go  to  heaven,  sure;  for  the  deA'il'd 
never  have  them  around." 

As  was  the  case  in  '49,  when  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  was  an- 
nounced, all  kinds  of  men  gathered  in  the 
gold-camps  of  Alaska,  good,  bad,  and 
merely  medium.  As  a  missionary,  Mr. 
Young  came  into  more  or  less  contact 
with  all  of  them,  and  thus  formed  some 
strange  friendships.  A  man  who  became 
one  of  his  best  friends  was  a  saloon-keeper  to 
whom  he  refers  as  "Bimchgrass  Bill."  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Nome  Odd  Fellows' 
Club,  at  a  meeting  of  which  organization 
the  saloon-keeper  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Young  in  the  following  picturesque  man- 
ner: "Billy  owns  and  runs  the  'Beach 
Saloon,'  and  goes  by  the  name  of  'Bunch- 
grass  Bill.'  I  don't  know  how  he  got  into 
the  Odd  Fellow's,  under  rules  which  bar 
saloon-keepers  and  bad  men.  But  he's  in, 
and  we'll  not  turn  him  out  of  the  club, 
at  least  .so  long  as  this  distress  continues." 
The  "distress"  referi'ed  to  w^as  the  tjphoid 
epidemic  then  raging  in  the  camp.  Mr. 
Young  continues: 

I  was  made  chairman  of  the  relief 
committee  of  the  club,  and  found  work 
a-plenty  cut  out  for  me.  Altho  the 
members  of  the  club  did  not  look  with 
indifference  upon  any  case  of  distress,  yet 
its  prime  object  was  to  look  up  and  help 
the  sick  Odd  Fellows.  I  prepared  a 
bulletin  and  tacked  it  up  in  the  stores  and 
saloons,  directing  that  any  ca.ses  of  dis- 
tress among  the  members  of  the  order 
should  be  reported  to  the  committee.  As 
the  typhoid  epidemic  increased  in  virulence, 
the  club  found  its  hands  full. 

A  daj-  or  two  after  this  first  meeting,  I 
was  passing  Bill's  saloon  when  he  <;alled 
me  in. 

"I've  just  heard  of  a  sick  man,"  he  re- 
ported, "and  I  think  he's  an  Odd  Fellow." 
Then,   after   a   pause,   he   added,    "but   if 

he  isn't  that  doesn't  make  a  bit  of 

difference." 

He  led  the  way  along  the  beach  for 
half  a  mile  or  more  to  an  isolated  tent, 
where  we  found  the  typhoid  case.  Billy 
stayed  until  he  made  sure  that  the  man 
was  well  cared  for  in  the  charge  of  friends 
and  a  good  physician.  Then  he  took  me 
aside    and    slijjped    a    twenty-dollar    gold 


piece  into  m}-  hand.     "Use  that  for  him," 
he  directed. 

The  next  day  I  had  to  raise  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  send  an  old  miner  who 
was  poor  and  crippled  "outside."  I 
marched  at  once  to  the  "Beach  Saloon." 
"Billy,"  I  said,  "this  old-timer  has  blown 
in  all  his  dust  for  booze;  and  it's  up  to  j'ou 
who  have  got  it  from  him  to  take  care  of 
him  now." 

"That's  right,"  he  promptly  answered. 

"There's  ten  saloons;  what  would  be  my 
share?" 

"An  ounce,"  I  replied,  passing  him  the 
paper. 

He  weighed  out  the  gold-dust.  "Wait 
a  while  before  going  on.  I'll  pass  the  word 
down  the  line,"  he  said. 
.  Half  an  hour  afterward  I  stopt  again 
at  his  door.  "They're  all  ready,"  reported 
Bill.  "If  anj^  of  them  guys  don't  come 
across,  just  tell  me." 

Thej-  all  "came  across,"  and  thereafter, 
until  I  left  Nome,  all  the  saloon-keepers 
met  every  demand  I  made  upon  them 
without  question. 

Thus  the  missionary  and  the  saloon- 
keeper became  friends.  Bill  was  made  a 
member  of  the  relief  committee  of  the  club, 
and  as  such  was  of  great  assistance  to  Mr. 
Young  in  his  work  of  lookmg  after  the 
typhoid  cases  which  were  numerous  in 
the  camp.  Presently  the  missionarj^  him- 
self fell  ill  with  the  disease.  He  writes  of 
this  as  follows: 

Ah,  that  long,  desperate  fight  for  life! 
The  stunning  pain  in  my  head,  the  high 
fever,  the  ^delirium,  the  nervous  terror, 
the  deadly  weakness,  the  emaciation,  the 
chills  and  nausea!  I  w^as  badly  handicap- 
ped in  my  fight.  The  two  months  of 
wearing  work  and  strain  which  preceded 
my  illness  had  exhausted  me,  body  and 
mind — there  w  as  no  vital  reserve  to  draw 
upon. 

I  was  in  a  little,  cold  shanty,  twelve 
feet  square,  crowded  and  unhealthy. 
Two  people  besides  mj'self  must  live  in 
that  tiny  room — sleep  there,  cook  there. 
The  savage  arctic  winter  raged  against 
us,  howling  his  vengeance  upon  our  im- 
pudence in  thus  braving  him,  unpre- 
pared. He  made  every  nail-head  inside 
tlie  house  a  knob  of  frost.  When  my 
blankets,  damp  with  the  steam  of  cooking, 
touched  the  wall,  he  clamped  them  so 
tight  one  must  tear  the  fabric  in  pulling 
it  free.  He  made  my  clothing,  stowed 
under  the  cot,  a  solid  lump  of  ice.  He 
asphyxiated  us  with  foul  gases  when  the 
door  was  closed,  and  filled  the  room  in- 
stantly with  fine  snow  from  the  eondensa- 
tiou  of  the  moisture  when  it  was  opened. 
He  charged  constantly  upon  the  thin  shell 
of  the  house  with  his  high  October  and 
Noveml)er  winds,  shaking  it  wildly  and 
threatening  to  bowl  it  over.  He  drov'e, 
in  horizontal  sheets,  the  fine,  flourlike 
snow,  shooting  it  through  batten-cre\ace, 
door-crack,  and  keyhole;  and,  finding 
myriad  small  ai)ertures  in  the  shake  roof, 
sifted  it  down  upon  my  face.  He  piled 
it  in  fantastic  whirls  around  the  house, 
selecting  the  side  on  which  our  one  small 
window  was,  to  bank  it  highest,  so  that  he 
might  shut  out  our  light.  He  sent  the 
red  spirit  in  the  thermometer-tube  down, 
down,  down^t(>n  below  zero,  twenty, 
thirty  when  it  stormed,  and  forty,  fifty, 
sixty  below  when  it  was  still,  and  the 
black  death-mist  brooded  over  the  icy 
wastes  and  men  breathed  ice-splinters 
instead  of  air. 

Tl)e  fuel-supply  for  the  Nome  camj)  was 


very  poor  and  scanty.  Men  were  digging 
old,  sodden  logs  of  driftwood  out  of  the 
snow,  and  hauling  this  sorry  firewood 
twenty  miles  by  hand.  Coal  was  scarce 
and  sold  by  the  ton  for  $l.>0,  or  by  the 
bucket  for  ten  cents  a  pound. 

In  this  crisis  "Bunchgrass"  Bill  devoted 
nearly  all  his  time  to  the  care  of  his  friend, 
sitting  at  his  bedside  for  hours  at  a  time 
and  rendering  him  every  assistance  in  his 
power.  An  example  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  sick  man  is  furnished  by  the  following: 

As  Dr.  Davy  had  said  from  the  first, 
mine  was  "a  bad  case."  I  had  seven 
and  a  half  weeks  of  high  fever  before  it 
broke,  whereas  the  usual  limit  of  fever  was 
three  weeks.  I  reached  the  extreme  of 
emaciation  and  weakness.  I  could  hardly 
lift  my  hand.  When  they  bundled  me  in 
a  blanket  like  a  baby  and  hung  me  on  the 
hook  of  a  big  steelyard  I  weighed  si\ty 
pounds!  I  was  long  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  and  reached  its  utmost 
boundary,  until  the  very  waters  of  the 
dark  river  lapped  my  feet. 

"Well,  BUI,"  said  Dr.  Davy  with  a  sigh, 
as  he  was  returning  one  morning  from  his 
call  upon  me,  and  stopt,  as  was  his  custom, 
to  report  to  the  "Beach  Saloon."  "I'm 
afraid  it's  about  over.  I  don't  think  Dr. 
Young  can  last  much  longer.  He  can 
retain  nothing  on  his  stomach.  We've 
tried  all  the  brands  of  condensed  milk  in 
the  camp  to  no  avail.  Everything  comes 
up  the  instant  it  is  swallowed.  There  are 
many  internal  complications,  and  he  may 
go  off  any  hour  in  one  of  those  deathly 
convulsive  chills." 

"Big  Wilbur,"  who  reported  the  scene 
to  me  afterv,'ard,  said  that  Bill's  face  "went 
white  as  chalk,  and  then  flushed  red  as 
fire."  He  jumped  at  the  doctor  as  tho  he 
were  going  to  assault  him. 

"By  God,"  he  cried,  "he's  not  goin'  to 
die.  We'll  not  let  him.  Doc.  See  here: 
When  I  had  the  fever  at  Dawson  what 
saved  me  was  cow's  milk.  Now,  there's 
a  cow  here.  You  come  with  me,  and  we'll 
go  .see  her." 

"That  cow,"  explained  Wilbur,  "was 
a  wonderful  animal.  Her  owner  sold 
twenty  gallons  of  milk  a  day  from  her, 
and  she  didn't  look  as  if  she  gave  one. 
Bill  knew  the  owner  was  doping  the  milk 
with  condensed  milk  and  corn-starch  and 
water  and  other  stuff.  So  he  strapped  on 
his  two  big  guns.  He's  great  for  bluff,  is 
Bill.  Doc  and  I  went  along  to  see  the 
fun.  We  found  the  owner  in  the  stable 
'tending  to  his  cow.  Bill  didn't  beat 
around  the  bush  any. 

"'You  look  here,'  he  said.  'Your  cow's 
givin'  too  darned  much  milk.  Now,  this 
man  I  want  it  for  is  my  father,  an'  he's 
got  enough  microbes  in  him  already. 
Doc,  here,  analyzed  your  milk;  didn't  you, 
Doc?'  (Doc  Davy  was  game,  and  nodded. 
'He  says  you  put  tundra  water  and  all 
kinds  of  dope  in  it.  I'm  goin'  to  keep 
tab  on  you,  an'  if  j^ou  dope  ray  milk — well, 
you  know  me!  It  don't  make  no  difference 
what  you  charge — a  dollar  a  bottle  or  five 
dollars  a  bottle — my  father's  got  to  have 
pure  milk.     Understand?'" 

For  thr(>e  months  Billy  went  to  the  stable 
every  day  and  superintended  the  milking. 
At  a  cost  to  him,  sometimes,  of  three  dollars 
for  a  pint  bottle  and  never  less  than  a 
dollar  a  bottle  or  five  dollars  a  bottle  of 
fresh  milk.  When  Bill  and  the  doctor 
came  in  with  that  first  bottle  Mrs.  Perrigo, 
the  nurse,  carefully  raised  my  head  and 
gave  me  a  brimming  glass  of  the  rich  milk. 
I  drank  it  all  and  dropt  off  to  sleep.  I 
needed    no    nif)re    whisky.       The    turning 
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point  of  my  illness  was  that  plass  of  eow's 
milk.     Bill's  hit:  hlulT  saved  my  life! 

To  show  the  rou^h,  yet  tint^  sentiment 
of  the  man,  let  me  tell  one  last  word  about 
the  lone  cow.  She  w<^nt  dry  b(>fore  sprinp, 
antl,  as  the  camp  was  crazy  for  fresh  meat, 
the  owner  hiitcliered  her.  One  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  told  me.  Said  he:  "Bill  just  went 
wild  when  he  heard  of  it,  and  we  had  all 
we  could  do  to  keep  him  from  goinp; 
gunning!;  for  the  man  wlio  killed  the  eow 
that  saved  your  life.  Why,  that  man  would 
lay  down  his  life  for  you,  and  laugh  while 
he  was  doin'  it." 

'  As  is  well  known,  tlie  principal  mode  of 
travel  in  the  Far  North  is  bj-  dog  sled. 
"The  dog  is  by  all  odds  the  most  valuable 
animal  of  the  Northwest  to  the  white 
miner  and  settler,"  says  Mr.  Young.  "He 
is  the  miner's  horse,  bicycle,  automobile, 
locomoti^■e,  all  in  one."  The  missionary's 
work  at  times  requiring  him  to  take  long 
trips,  Mr.  Young  acquired  a  dog-team  of 
his  own,  which  he  describes  thus: 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  teams  in  all  the 
North.  There  are  five  pups  of  the  same 
litter,  now  six  or  seven  years  old.  They 
are  a  cross  between  the  MeKenzie  River 
husky  and  the  shepherd-dog,  and  have 
long  hair  and  the  hardy  endurance  of  the 
former  and  the  sagacity,  intelligence  and 
afi'ection  of  the  latter.  Bemg  brothers, 
they  know  each  other  and  are  taught  to 
work  together,  altho  this  fact  does  not 
hinder  them  from  engaging  in  a  general 
free-for-all  fight  now  and  again.  However, 
if  attacked  by  strange  dogs  the  whole 
five  Avork  together  beautifull}%  centering 
their  forces  with  Napoleonic  strategy  and 
beating  the  enemy  in  detail. 

The  leader  is  black,  white,  and  tan, 
marked  like  a  shepherd-dog.  He  has  been 
named  "Nigger,"  but  I  have  changed  his 
name  simply  to  "Leader."  It  sounds 
enough  like  the  original  to  please  him  and 
keep  him  going.  He  is  a  splendid  leader. 
He  has  a  swift,  swinging  pace,  and  can 
keep  the  trail  when  it  is  covered  a  foot 
deep  by  fresh  snow,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal sign  of  it.  He  has  that  intelligence 
which  leads  him  to  avoid  dangers,  and  he 
will  stop  and  look  back  at  you  if  there  is  a 
hole  in  the  ice  or  a  dangerous  slide,  await- 
ing your  orders  and  cooperation  before  he 
essays  the  difficult  problem.  His  knowl- 
edge of  "Gee!"  and  "Haw!"  is  perfect,  the 
tone  in  which  you  pronounce  these  words 
and  the  force  with  which  you  utter  them  tell- 
ing him  just  how  far  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  he  is  to  swing. 

"Gee!"  spoken  in  a  short,  explosive, 
loud  tone  will  turn  them  square  to  the 
right,  while  "Ge-e-e,  g-e-e-e-e,"  in  soft, 
lengthened  syllables,  will  make  him  veer 
slowly  and  graduallj^  His  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility is  very  great,  and  his  censor- 
ship of  the  conduct  of  his  fellow  teamsters 
very  severe.  He  will  not  tolerate  any 
shirking  on  their  part  and  takes  keen  de- 
light in  their  correction  when  they  deserve 
it.  But  he  will  fly  at  your  throat  if  you 
touch  him  Avith  the  whip. 

The  "swing  dogs"  just  behind  him  are 
"Moose"  and  "Ring,"  colored  like  Irish 
setters.  They  have  exactly  the  same  gait, 
are  the  same  size,  and  almost  the  same 
coloring.  "Ring,"  a  Httle  lighter  than 
"Moose,"  is  a  little  gentleman,  the  love- 
liest dog  I  have  ever  known.  His  traces 
are  always  taut,  and  when  you  utter  his 
name  he  wiU  jump  right  up  into  the  air, 
straining  on  his  collar.  He  knows  the 
words  of  command  as  well  as  the  leader, 


and  has  never,  perhaps,  been  touched  with 
the  whip.  I  think  chaslisi-mcnt  would 
br(>ak  his  heart,  for  he  wouhi  know  it  was 
imnu^rited.  We  is  my  pet,  the  one  dog  of 
the  tcuitn  that  1  allow  in  my  cabin,  and  my 
companion  in  my  short  jourueys  through 
the  camp.  He  is  nMuarkably  clean  and 
dainty  in  his  habits,  his  coat  shining  like 
polished  bronze.  He  ..  Id  guard  my 
])crson  or  m\'  coat,  with  his  life,  th(^  most 
faithful,  inti'lligent,  and  afVectionate  dog 
I  have  ever  had.     I  lov(!  that  dog. 

"Ring"  is  also  willing,  but  has  not  tlu; 
intelligence  or  the  good  nature  of  "Moo.se." 
He  is  a  s(?rapper  and  apt  to  embroil  th(! 
rest  of  the  team  in  a  general  fight.  But  he 
will  work  all  day  at  his  highest  tension. 

"Teddy"  and  "Sheep,"  the  "wh(>el- 
dogs,"  are  not  so  valuable  as  the  other 
three.  "Teddy"  has  the  longest  hair  and 
lightest  weight  of  any,  and  the  least 
strength;  but  he  is  a  willing  little  fellow 
and  a  very  keen  hunter.  Make  a  noise 
like  a  squirrel  or  a  bird,  and  he  will  prick 
up  his  ears  and  dash  down  the  path  after 
the  game,  and  when  a  real  rabbit  or 
ptarmigan  crosses  his  path  he  will  tear 
madly  along  until  the  game  is  passed. 

"Sheep"  is  a  malingerer.  He  is  a 
clown,  and  so  comical  that  you  can  not 
help  laughing  at  him,  even  when  you  know 
he  de.serves  a  good  thrashing.  He  is  fat, 
heavy,  and  awkward.  In  color  he  is  a 
light,  tawny  yellow,  with  long  hair  like 
"Teddy,"  but  labors  under  the  serious 
disability  of  having  a  different  gait  from 
the  others.  They  are  pacers;  he  is  a 
trotter.  When  they  are  swinging  rhyth- 
mically along  at  a  five-mile  gait  "Sheep" 
has  to  lope,  his  trot  not  being  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  has  a  way  of  playing  off 
sick  or  fagged;  but  if  game  appears,  he 
forgets  all  about  his  pretenses,  his  lameness 
is  all  gone  in  a  second,  and  he  is  the  keen- 
est of  the  team.  Also,  when  nearing  the 
camp  he  forgets  his  weariness  and  pulls 
harder  than  any  of  the  team.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  let  him  see  the  whip  constantly, 
and  occasionally  to  feel  it,  and  he  is  the 
only  one  of  the  team  that  necessitates  its 
use  at  all. 

About  once  a  day,  on  the  trail,  a  funny 
scene  has  to  be  enacted.  We  may  be 
laboring  up  a  long  hill,  or  wallowing 
through  deep  snow,  the  difficult  ascent 
requiring  every  man  and  dog  to  do  his 
best.  "Sheep"  will  get  tired,  and,  with 
a  backward  look  at  me  to  see  if  I  am 
noticing,  will  let  his  traces  slacken.  I' 
give  him  a  touch  of  the  whip,  and,  altho 
he  can  hardly  feel  the  lash  through  his 
thick  coat,  he  yelps  and  pulls  manfully 
for  a  short  distance;  but  presently  his  trace 
chain  sags  again.  Soon  "Leader"  notices 
the  heavier  pulling  and,  knowing  where 
the  blame  lies,  turns  his  head,  shows  his 
teeth,  and  growls  at  "  Sheep, "^  who  jumps 
into  his  collar  and  pulls  like  a  good  fellow. 
Soon  he  forgets  and  lets  up  again,  geftipg 
a  fiercer  growl  from  "Leader."  A  tha-d 
time  he  is  a  slacker.  Then  "Leaded" 
stops  and  begins  to  swing  around  carefully 
so  as  not  to  tangle  the  harness.  "Moose," 
and  "Ring,"  and  "Teddy"  all  stand  still 
and  look  at  "Sheep."  "That  unfortunate 
trotter  lies  down  on  his  back  with  his 
feet  in  the  air  and  begins  to  howl  in  anguish. 
I  sit  down  on  the  sled  and  wait — I  know 
what  is  coming.  "Leader"  ;  reaches 
"Sheep,"  and  for  about  a  minute  there  is  a 
bedlam  of »  savage  growls  from  "Leader" 
and  piercing  shrieks  from  "Sheep."  I 
notice  that  "Leader"  does  not  take  the 
culprit  by  the  throat,  but  only  pinches  the 
loose  hide  on  his  breast  and  side  That 
can  not  injure  him,  so  I  am  not  uneasy. 
The  punishment  over,  "Leader"  resumes 


his  plaeo.  "Sheop"  gets  u]>  and  shakes 
himself  with  an  air  of  relief.  I  take  the 
handle-bars  and  call  ".Mush."  For  the 
rest  of  the  day  "Sheep"  pulls  for  all  he  is 
worth;  but  the  jiext  day  h<-  forgets  arxi 
has  to  })(i  trounce<l  again. 

Hilt,  dogs  are  not  the  only  animals  in 
Alaska.  It  is  a  very  paradise  for  big  game, 
especially  Ixiars,  of  which  there  are  .several 
species,  among  tht^m  the  gigantic  Alaskan 
brown  bear,  the  largest  carnivore  f)n  earth 
to-day.  Th(!  1  ntlians  are  great  bear-huiiters, 
but  most  of  them  fight  shy  of  the  big  brown 
fellows,  which  among  the  natives  are 
known  as  the  "hootz,"  confining  themselves 
mainly  to  the  slaying  of  the  black  V)ear. 
Mr.  Young  noticed  that  the  only  bearskins 
to  be  seen  around  the  settlement  were 
those  of  the  smaller  bear,  and  once  in- 
quired of  an  Indian  friend  of  his,  one 
Louie  Paul,  why  they  did  not  hunt  the 
brown  bear.  Louie  frankly  confessed  that 
they  were  afraid.  Also,  he  said  he  did 
not  have  the  right  kind  of  a  gun  to  shoot 
brown  bears.  Mr.  Young  offered  to  let 
him  use  his  Winchester,  and  after  some 
consideration  the  Indian  took  the  weapon, 
venturing  somewhat  doubtfully  that  he 
would  try  to  get  a  brown  bear  on  his  next 
hunt.  About  a  week  thereafter  Louie 
came  to  Mr.  Young's  house  informing 
him  in  great  excitement  that  he  had  shot  a 
brown  bear  and  had  his  skin  on  display  at 
the  store.     The  account  proceeds: 

I  went  with  him  to  the  store,  where 
several  fine  black  bearskins  were  displayed 
to  an  admiring  group  of  whites  and  na- 
tives. With  them  was  an  enormous  brown 
bearskin,  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen. 
The  fur  was  beautiful — rich  in  color,  thick, 
and  glossy;  but  it  was  bloody  and  badly 
mussed.  Turning  it  over,  I  saw  that  the 
skin  was  full  of  holes — fairly  riddled.  I 
counted  seventeen  perforations.  The  larger 
and  more  ragged  of  the  holes  marked  the 
exit  of  the  balls  that  had  ranged  clear 
through  the  bear. 

"Why,  Louie,"  I  exclaimed,  "what  did 
you  mean  by  spoiling  this  fine  skin?  It  is 
like  a  sieve.  You  have  taken  away  more 
than  half  its  value  by  shooting  it  up  like 
that." 

Louie  danced  about  like  a  monkey — 
head,  hands,  feet,  his  whole  body  gesturing, 
his  voice  rising  higher  and  louder  as  he 
went  on  with  his  story. 

"You  lissen  me!  I  see  dis  big  feller 
stan'  up  allsame  man.  Open  place;  no 
big  tree.  Maybe  hunner  ya'd.  I  say  me, 
'Louie,  you  betta  draw  good  bead 'dis  tam. 
You  shoot  heem  straight  troo  de  heart, 
keel  heem  dead  fust  shot.' 

"I  shoot;  he  fall  down.  Klosh  tumtum 
(good  heart),  me.  I  put  de  gun  on 
■shoul'er.  Den  I  look.  I  'stonish.  De 
hootz,  he  get  up  queek;  he  come  straight 
fo'.me.  I  shoot  queek;  he  fall  down;  he 
getijup;  he  come  for  me.  I  shoot;  I 
^shoot;  I  shoot;  he  fall  down;  he  fall  down; 
he  get  up;  he  come  for  me.  You  betcha 
boots  I  hit  heem  ev'  tam.  I  scare  to  miss. 
I  forgit  how  manj'  catridge.  I  shoot;  I 
shoot;  I  say,  'Dat's  de  las';  now  he  git 
me.' 

"  I  git  awful  scare.  Dat  bear  git  close — 
righ.t  here!  He  just  goin'  grab  me.  I 
mos'  fall  down;  I  so  scare.  I  trj^  once 
mo'.  I  put  my  gun  agains'  he's  head. 
I  shoot;  he  fall  down;  he  don'  git  up  no 
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nio'.     My  las'   catridge.     I   put    ten   hall 
t'rough  heem.     Xomo'-bootz-fo'mel" 

In  almost  every  tribe,  however,  there  is 
one  Indian  brave  enough  to  tackle  the 
l)ie:  lirowTi  bear.  One  such  was  Snook, 
who  is  described  by  Mr.  Young  as  a  great, 
stalwart,  big-boned  saAage  some  sixty 
years  of  age.  This  man  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  dauntless  hunter  of  the 
"hootz."  An  encounter  of  his  with  one 
of  these  animals  is  thus  set  forth,  as 
translated  from  an  account  by  Snook's 
nephew: 

The  bear  hears  a  stick  snap  and  catches 
a  faint  human  odor;  he  stands  up  on  his 
hind  feet  to  investigate.  His  lips  are 
drawn  back  from  his  big  teeth,  and  he 
snarls  a  question. 

The  man  dodges  behind  a  tree;  creeps 
closer,  cautiously  flits  from  tree  to  tree, 
moves  slowly  out  from  a  sheltering  trunk, 
sinks  on  one  knee,  raises  his  gun,  aims. 
"Bang!"  from  the  gun — "Wah-a-ah-gr- 
r-r!"  from  the  bear.  The  bear  whirls 
round  and  round,  biting  his  wound;  then 
he  charges  straight  for  the  man,  his  teeth 
champing,  his  jaws  slavering. 

The  man  throws  away  the  gun  and 
takes  his  spear  in  both  hands.  He  steps 
boldly  out  in  the  open  and  stands  still, 
his  left  foot  advanced,  his  spear  slanting 
upward,  braced  for  the  shock.  The  bear 
comes  galumphing  on,  his  hair  on  end,  his 
sideways  strut  showing  liis  anger  and  his 
readiness  for  the  battle. 

When  within  a  few  feet  of  the  man  the 
bear  stops  short  with  a  startling  "Woof!" 
and  stands  upright  on  his  hind  feet.  The 
man  knows  this  habit  of  the  hootz,  and 
seizes  the  opportunity.  He  springs  for- 
ward before  the  bear  is  steadied  on  his  two 
feet  and  thrusts  mightily  with  his  spear. 
The  bear  strikes  ^aciously  at  the  man  and 
howls  hoarsely.  A  stream  of  red  gushes 
out  from  the  wide  wound.  Now  the  bear 
attacks,  his  fangs  gleaming,  his  long  claws 
standing  stiffly  out.  He  jumps  and  strikes 
and  slashes  with  his  teeth  at  the  man. 

The  man  is  alert — firm  and  sure  on  his 
feet — quick  as  lightning,  yet  steady.  He 
dodges  and  leaps  about  the  bear,  feinting 
and  thrusting.  Again  and  again  the  si>ear 
goes  home.  The  froth  from  the  bear's 
jaws  is  bloody  now,  while  the  man's  face 
is  covered  with  drops  of  sweat.  The 
breath  of  both  comes  in  gasps.  The  air 
seems  fiUl  of  violent  motion  and  raucous 
sounds.  At  every  fresh  wound  the  bear 
howls  "Wa-a-ah" — this  changes  imme- 
diately to  a  vicious  growl  as  he  rears  on  his 
hind  feet  again  and  rushes  to  the  fray. 
The  man  begins  to  shout  his  war-cry, 
"Hoohooh — Hoohooh,"  as  he  jabs  his 
terrible  weapon  into  the  bear's  breast. 

The  bear  is  visibly  weakening.  His 
eyes  grow  dim,  his  rushes  and  blows  have 
less  steel  and  lightning  in  them.  .The 
man  begins  to  taunt  him:  "Oh,  you  big- 
chief  hootz — I  thought  you  l)rave — no 
strong.  You  just  like  baby.  Why  \ou 
no  stand  up,  fight  like  man?" 

At  last  the  bear,  sick  and  faint  with  loss 
of  blood,  but  game  to  the  end,  stands  with 
paws  outstretched,  swaying  like  a  drunken 
man.  The  man  comes  close,  and,  bending 
back  to  gain  force  for  his  blow,  thrusts 
upward  and  forward  with  all  his  strength, 
si  liking  just  under  the  bear's  breast-bone 
aiul  buries  the  spear-head,  splitting  the 
heart  in  two.  Over  on  his  back  topples 
the  great  beast,  his  paws  feebly  twitching, 
his  last  breath  bringing  with  it  a  great 
rush  of  blood. 

The    num,   as   soon   as   he   can    recover 
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Is  the  Meat  You  Eat 
from  Healtliy  Animals? 

T30TH  in  the  dietary  and  in  the  family  budget, 
-^  there  is  probably  no  food  so  important  as  meat. 
Under  normal  conditions,  43%  of  the  average  income 
is  spent  for  food  and  half  of  that,  or  approximately 
22%  of  the  income,  for  meat.  The  public  has  a  right 
therefore  to  demand  that  the  meat  it  eats  comes 
from  health}}  animals. 


Few  appreciate  the  importance  of 
Government  inspection  of  meat.  And 
fewer  still  realize  the  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  animal  before  slaughter- 
ing and  the  inspection  of  every  part 
as  cut  up.  All  meat  entering  into 
interstate  business  must  be  Govern- 
ment inspected  under  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  of  June  16,  1906.  All 
Armour  plants  operate  under  U.  S. 
Government  Inspection. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is 
some  meat  offered  to  the  public  which 
is  prepared  in  establishments  that 
do  not  have  Government  Inspection. 
Much  meat  which  does  not  enter  into 
interstate  commerce  is  uninspected. 
According  to  official  statistics,  this 
covers  about  40%  of  the  national 
meat  supply. 

Last  year,  in  our  establishments, 
Government  inspectors  rejected 
59,267  of  all  the  animals  killed.  Nor 
does  this  include  those  condemned  on 
the  hoof.  On  the  fair  assumption 
that  an  equal  unfit  percentage  exists 
in  the  two-fifths  of  America's  meat 
which  is  not  U.  S.  inspected,  think 


what  present  methods  may  mean  to 
national  health!  Armour  &  Company 
unreservedly  endorse  Government 
inspection.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
enforce  the  inspection  of  all  meats 
with  a  thoroughness  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States  Government.  You 
should  take  this  up  with  your  State 
legislators.     They  can  bring  it  about. 

True,  the  condemnation  of  un- 
healthy animals  costs  something.  It 
may  also  be  that  you  now  buy  unin- 
spected meats  at  less  than  prevailing 
prices.  But,  under  any  circumstances, 
the  safeguarding  of  all  public  health 
would  be  justified  at  many  times 
present  cost.  And  because  con- 
demned animals  can  be  made  into 
inedible  greases,  fertilizers,  etc.,  as 
Armour  &  Company  now  do,  loss  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

With  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
importance  of  Government  Inspection 
to  your  family's  health,  good  sense 
demands  that  you  make  sure  you  are 
buying  from  a  dealer  who  handles 
Armour  meats. 
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HOLDS  •  ON  RIM 


V 


UNDER  lOO  TON 
PRESSURE 

Laboratory  Test 


McGRAW  Tires  STAY  ON 
THE  RBI.  The  tread  is 
so  firmly  seated  that  a  hundred- 
ton  pressure  test  does  not  dislodge 
it  from  its  base.  What  this  means 
to  the  truck  owner  can  be  appre- 
ciated when  you  consider  that  no 
load  or  sidesway  in  actual  service 
can  approach  such  a  pressure. 

jNIcGraw  Truck  Tires  do  not 
split  or  chip  under  the  most  dis- 
ruptive strains.  They  are  a  single 
non-splice  unit,  made  by  the  lam- 
inated process  of  winding  layer 
upon  layer  of  tough  resilient  rub- 
ber. This  method  is  used  by  few. 
makers  because  it  is  expensive,  but 
it  saves  the  truck  owner  money. 

Standard  Profile  and  Hi-Tread 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories:  East  Palestine,  Ohio 

Established  1909 
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Hydraulic  Press  Exert- 
ing 100  Tons  Pressure 
Aijainst  Unsupported 
Side-W  alls  of  Tire  Oae 
Inch  Outward 
from  Base 
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t^TKith,  ]nits  iiis  foot  on  the  Ivar's  neck, 
ririfirhiK  in  quaint  minor  strain  a  brief  son^; 
of  triumph.  Then  he  hastens  to  prop 
the  bear's  moutli  open  with  a  stiek,  to 
let  his  spirit  go  forth  in  peaee,  and  he  also 
places  bet\ve(>n  the  dyinfj;  jaws  a  piee*;  of 
dried  salmon,  that  the  bear  may  not  lack 
food  Avhen  he  goes  to  join  the  hootz- 
kwany — the  bear-people,  in  that  spirit- 
land  of  forest  and  mountains  to  which  all 
brown  bears,  k«><k1  and  bad,  must  go. 


I 


TWO    SIDES    OF   AMERICAN    "  IMPEKI- 
t/      ALISM"   SHOWN   BY   A   SOUTH- 
AMERICAN 


•T  X  brazenly  anne.xing  the  name,  "Amer- 
-■■  icans,"  when  the  Canadians,  not  to 
mention  the  inhabitants  of  Central  and 
South  America,  are  as  truly  "Americans" 
as  we  are,  we  strike  the  key-note  of  our 
attitude  toward  our  neighboring  states, 
lit  seems.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  carries 
out  the  same  overbearing  idea,  it  also  ap- 
pears, and  lays  the  foundations  for  the 
complete  annexation  of  all  the  other 
countries  on  this  continent,  a  little  job 
which  we  -have  not  imdertaken  to  date 
simply  because  we  have  been  too  busy 
elsewhere.  The  slogan,  "America  for 
Americans,"  is  a  tragic  sentence  for  South- 
Americans.  The  firsts, word,  "America," 
means  the  three  Americas,  and  the  last 
word,  "Americans,"  means  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States.  These  are 
some  of  the  views  on  American  "Imperial- 
ism" now  current  in  South  America,  and 
strikingly  brought  out  in  this  country  in  a 
series  of  letters  supposedly  .written  by  a 
Chilean  resident  of  Chicago  to  his  wife  in 
Santiago,  Chile. 

This  series  of  letters^  which  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  and  several  way-stations,  is,  in 
reality,  the  w'ork  of  a  talented  American  of 
Chilean  ancestrj',  Mr.  Tancredo  Pinochet, 
editor  of  El  Norte  Americano,  published 
in  Xew  York  City.  Each  letter,  attacking 
this  country  along  some  line  long  familiar 
to  South- Americans  who  fear  or  generally 
disHke  the  United  States,  is  followed  by 
another,  supposedly  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican, explaining  and  defending  the  in- 
stitutions attacked.  In  this  way.TVIr. 
Pinochet  hopes  to  help  remedy  the  mutual 
ignorance  of  the  two  Americas  cgncerning 
each  other.  Our  public  schools,  'it'  is 
pointed  out,  give  rather  more. attention  to 
South  Africa  or- Baluchistart  than,  they 
do  to  our  neighbor  Americaais,  and  jthe 
South-American  schools  t^ch  far  .more 
about  Egypt  than  about  the.  United  States.' 
In  this  atmosphere  of  ignorance  such  wild 
attacks  on.  the  "Yankees"  as  appeared  in  a 
recent  book  published  in  Colombia  find 
a  ready  audience.  Mr.  Pinochet's  letter 
on  our  "Imperialism,"  written  from  the 
^^ew^-point  of  a  visiting  Chilean,  includes 
the  points  made  in  the  recent  Colombian 
diatribe.  As  presented  in  The  South 
American  (Xew  York),  some  of  the  high 
points  of  the  indictment  are  as  follows: 

In  less  than  a  century  the  United  States 


has  annexed,  by  right  of  conquest,  a 
million  s(juare  miles  of  what  was  fornu-rly 
Latin-American  territory. 

Roosevelt  has  defended  this  poli<'V 
of  intervention  on  the  part  of  his  country 
in  the  small  South-American  republics 
by  use  of  the  jK'rsoiial  argunieiit  of  a  man 
who  holds  a  big  stick  in  his  hands. 

In  Chilean  nn'nes  alon<>  they  have  in- 
vested more  than  .five  hundred  iiiillion 
dollars,  and  this  is  only  the  start  to  (cap- 
ture our  natural  resources,  as  is  the  case 
on  a  larg(>r  or  smaller  scale  in  all  the  Latin- 
American  republics. 

One  of  the  most  important  newspapers 
of  Chicago,  The  Tribune,  prints  every 
day  this.- motto:  "My  country;  in  her 
intercourse  with  other  nations  may  she 
be  always  right;  but  my  country,  right 
or  wrong." 

A  famous  North-American  writer,  Alfred 
INIahan,  says  in  one  of  his  books:  "When 
two  races,  one  of  highly  organized  and  the 
other  of  inferior  and  rudimentarj^  organ- 
ization meet,  the  result  is  not  doubtful; 
the  first  dispossest  the  second,  because 
the  right  of  previous  occupant  disappears 
before  the  right  of  the  superior  exploiter." 

This  philosophy  is  highly  reminiscent, 
remarks  the  writer,  of  a  line  of  argument 
recently  presented  by  Germany.  "Is 
there  no  parallel  in  the  world  to  compare 
with  Belgium?"  he  asks,  and  answers, 
"Yes.  The  taking  of  Panama."  He 
concludes  with  dramatic  fervor: 

Latin  America  will  never  mix  with 
Anglo-Saxon  Americans.  We  shall  always 
keep  our  soul,  our  temperament.  Oil 
does  not  mix  with  water,  and  if  it  is  at- 
tempted to  force  the  m^ixture,  there  will 
be  a  protest  that  may  be  violent  even  on 
the  part  of  the  sensitive  Latin-American 
spirit.  Maybe  the  tragic  ball  that  killed 
the  American  de  Saulles,  fired  by  the  white 
hand  of  a  Chilean  lady,  was  symbolical. 

Then  in  some  "Notes  of  the  Censor," 
which  follow^  Mr.  Pinochet  uses  the 
personality  of  an  American  woman  to 
answer  the  extreme  sentiments  which  he 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Chilean. 
Since  several  Chileans  have  protested 
against  Mr.  Pinochet's  use  of  a  Chilean  to 
express  the  anti-American  side  of  his 
arguments,  he  explains  that  he  does  so  out 
of  chivalry,  being  himself  a  Chilean  and  not 
wishing  to  credit  a  South-American  of  any 
other  nationality  with  such  views.  His 
reply  to  his  own  attack;  supposedly  writ.ten 
by  the  American  lady  censor  to  the  wife» 
of  ihe,  anti-United  States  Chilean,  is  as 
favorable  to  this  country  as  his  attack 
was  unfavorable.  Omitting  several  intro- 
ductory paiugraphs,  it  runs:  ^ 

;  Your  husb£^nd,.my^dear  lady,  has  coine 
to  see.- even  in  our^iiame  '^America"  fan 
intention  of  conquest;,  ,  The^nameAs 
wrong.  It  is  not  improper  tfi^.9-U  our- 
selves the  "United  States  of  America,"  but 
wrong  if  we  call  ourselves  "Americans." 
This  is  due  only  to  the*  difficulty  there  Mj 
in  gi\'ing  us  another  name.  It  is  easy  to 
form  the  name  Argentine  from  Argentina, 
Chileans  from  Chile,  Brazilians  from 
Brazil,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  coin  a  word 
like  "Unitedstatians"  of  America.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  names  in 
historj^  ill-bestowed  which  remain  as  they 
are  because  custom  sanctions  it.  The 
whole    American    continent    ought    to    be 
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HAVE  you  ever 
really  taken  time 
to  find  the  underwear 
that  can  give  you  com- 
fort right  through  the 
summer  ^ 

Be  specific,  ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  a  Lastlong  Flat-knit 
Union  Suit,  and  have  him  take 
your  trunk  measure.  You'll  get 
a  non- binding  suit  that  will  fit 
you  right,  be  a  real  comfort  and 
wear  to  your  satisfaction. 

The  Lastlong  flat-knit,  elastic, 
featherweight  fabric  absorbs  mois- 
ture and  allows  it  to  evaporate, 
t  .  This  three-quarter  length 
style  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
Lastlong  numbers;'  covers  the 
knees  and  doesn't  show  at  the 
ankleg.  Made^in  ankle,  length 
and  athletic  styles,  too,  at  pop- 
ular, prices,  for  men  and  bbys.^ 
,  .i^e  want  you  J.p  know  Lastlong 
Union  Suits  for  the  satisfaction 
they  give. 

J,. If  your  dealer  hasn't  them  in 
stock,  send  us  his  name;  we'll  see 
that  you  are  supplied.  ":..   .  . 

On  request,  we  will  send  you  a 
descriptive  booklet, also  a  sample 
of  the  fabric. 

Lastlong  Underwear  Co. 

349  Broadway,  New  York 
Dept.  3 
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PENNSYLVANIA  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires 
are  introduced  to  tire  buyers  and  the  trade 
as  representative  of  the  high  ideals  and  qual- 
ity standards  governing  their  production. 

Though  they  have  been  manufactured  for  more 
than  a  year,  public  announcement  was  deferred 
until  they  had  reached  that  high  degree  of  per- 
fection and  had  met  the  many  rigid  service 
tests  all  new  Pennsylvania  products  must  re- 
spond to  before  they  are  put  upon  the  market. 

Pennsylvania  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires  are  con- 
structed of  the  highest  quality  material,  under 
the  most  careful,  constant  inspection. 


T 


HEY  are  built  oversize  and  have  a  jet 
black  tread  of  four  rows  of  proportionately 
massive  non-skid  Vacuum  Cups. 

Pennsylvania  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires,  notwith- 
standing their  liberal  guarantee— 6,000  miles, 
per  warranty  tag  attached  to  each  casing— are 
sold  at  the  price  of  cord  tires  carrying  only 
ordinary  mileage  assurances. 

Now  that  they  have  definitely  proved  their 
merits,  we  bespeak  for  them  that  same  con- 
fidence that  users  and  the  trade  have  always 
accorded  Pennsylvania  quality  products.  You 
will  know  them  by  the  jet  black  tread. 


Makeri  al*»  of  Pennayloania  Auto  Tab«*  "Ton  Tested" 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branekem  antl  Strvica  Afneim*  Thrmighoal  thm  United  Statet  and  Canada 
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y    Consideration 

for  Employees 

"  ■*-■    ^  ■  -^  vf*- 

A  new  spirit  pervades  the  industrial 
world.  -Closer  co-operation  is  striven 
for.  More  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  human  side  of  production.  The  first 
step  to  make  employees  feel  they  are 
"part  of  the  works"  is  to  provide  them 
with  individual  steel  lockers  in  which 
to  keep  their  belongings. 


STEEL  LOCKERS 


Possess  many  points  of  superiority. 
Made  of  smooth  sheet  steel  with  welded 
joints  and  richly  enameled.  Adjustable 
legs.  Three-point  locking  device.  Fire- 
and  theft-proof.  Units  of  various  sizes 
to  suit  conditions. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  styles 
of  MEDART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices, 
factories,  stores,  clubs,  schools,  etc. 
State  if  interested  in  Steel  Shelving,  Racks 
and  Bins  for  storage,  stock-room  or  office. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 
3507  DeKalb  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Playground  Equipment 
and  Gymnasium  Supplies. 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE     FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 

'F'l  T^  .     f\\  How    best  to 

Ine  txpert  tieaner  iif^An^^i 

*  aboiittlie 

house.  Hundreds  of  useful  recipes.     i2mo,  cloth,    Ji.oo. 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS   COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


The  Motrola 

Winds  any  make  or  model  phonograph 
electrically.      Easily  attached  without 
marring  woodwork — positive  in   oper- 
ation.     Simply  touch  a   <'    - 
button    to    wind    your    \ 
phonograph. 


I 
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Write  us  today  or  ask  your  dealer. 
JONES-MOTROLA.  Inc. 

29  We«l  l.Sih  St.  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Ni-«  "iork  r:hlcailo 


called  Columbia,  and  not  America,  because 
it  was  Christopher  Columbus,  and  not 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  discovered  it. 

The  conquest  of  our  continent  from  one 
sea  to  the  other  has  obeyed  the  necessity 
to  which  Mahan  refers,  that  of  a  more 
gifted  people ''displacing  the  Indian  who 
lived  on  an  inferior  plane  of  civilization. 

"THl?*  conquest'  of  our  continent*  is  par- 
'all$Fto  tlie  conquest  ma3e  hrv^vou  South- 
-Americans  m  your  own  contment.'  In 
this  necessary  struggle  between  the  Indians 
and  the  Americans  there  were  doubtless 
less  cruelties  than  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  or  of  Peru.  It  is  sufficient  to  see 
how  our  Government  treats  the  Indians 
to-day — the  schools  formed  for  them,  the 
way  in  which  they  are  protected  and  helped 
in  the  development  of  their  properties — to 
understand  that  we  know  our  duty  as  a 
Christian  nation  toward  these  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  soil.  To-day  there  are 
nearly  ten  thousand  Indians  enrolled  in 
our  Army  and  Navy,  almost  everj-  one  of 
whom  has  gone  voluntarilj'  to  fight  for  his 
country.  Last  year  it  was  calculated  that 
ther^^  were  some  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  Indians  in  mv  countrv,  surelv 
many  more  than  inhabited  the  land  when 
the  firfet  colonists  landeH  here.  These 
Indians  unquestionably  live  a  better  life 
than  they  ever  li\"ed  before  the  European 
colonization. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  make  odious 
comparisons;  but  we  must  admit  that 
Latin  America  has  not  yet  taken  seriously 
its  obligations  toward  the  indigenous 
inhabitant  of  their  respective  countries. 
There  are  countries,  like  Boli\ia,  where 
they  sell  them  along  with  the  live  stock 
of  an  estate.  Much  that  is  done  for  the 
benefit  of  these  poor  Indians  is  due  to  the 
initiative,  sacrifices,  devotion,  and  money 
of  our  people.  We  have  missionaries,  men 
and  women,  even  in  the  heart  of  your  own 
country,  madam.  These  missionaries  of 
l)oth  sexes  go  to  live  in  those  solitudes,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Indians,  not  for  the  sake 
of  an  income,  which  is  ridiculously  small, 
but  urged  by  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
serve  the  humblest  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  Monroe  Doctrine  your  husband 
sees  a  tragic  menace  for  the  future  of 
Latin  America,  and  he  stamps  it  as  having 
had  an  ulterior  motive  from  its  very  begin- 
ning. I  agree  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  dictated  mostly  for  the  security  of  our 
own  country.  It  was  also  in  part  for  our 
own  convenience.  When  a  millionaire 
founds  a  hospital  and  gi\es  funds  to  com- 
bat the  disease  of  cancer,  is  it  not  also  to 
his  personal  interest  and  that  of  his  family 
that  the  disease  should  diminish  in  his 
city  or  his  country,  and  that  they  should 
be  freed  from  the  possibilities  of  insanitary 
contagion?  Does  it  lessen  the  merit  of  his 
l)hilanthropy  if,  in  return,  he  and  his  family 
should  benefit  by  it?  Every  good  action 
toward  others  reflects  upon  the  benefactor 
as* there  is  reflected  in  a  mirror  the  face  of 
onfe^who  looks  in  it.  The  United  States 
wa;s  with  Latin  America  in  its  campaigns 
for  independence,  and  decided  later  to  per- 
petuate that  independence.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  been  of  service  to  South 
America.  It  has  been  an  easy  pillow  upon 
which  the  Latin-American  continent  has 
be«ni  able  to  rest  its  head  quietly  during  its 
childhood  and  first  youth.  When  no 
longer  needed,  it  will  be  relegated  to 
oblivion,  just  as  the  cradle  is^sefit  to  the 
lumber-room  when  it  is  no  longer  needed 
by  thiTlittle  one. 

Your  husband  quotes  the  words  of  Prof," 
H.  11.  Powers  to  prove  that  we  consider 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  an  acknowh'dgment 
of  our   protectorate  over   Latin   America. 


If  th^re-has  been' any  subject  among  us 
speculated  upon  and  discust  it  is  just  this 
Monroe  Doctrine.  In  almost  any  gather- 
ing of  persons  who  di.scuss  this  doctrine 
there  are  as  many  opinions  as  there  are 
different  kinds  of  raiment.  To  the  in- 
terpretation of  Professor  Powers's  line  of 
thought  as  exposed  in  such  stupendous 
citations  as  your  husband  quotes  may  I 
not  contrast  that  of  our  own  e.x-President 
Roosevelt,  even  tho  he  is  for  your  husband 
the  most  imperialistic  of  North  Americans. 
He  says  the  following  in  his  autobiography : 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  lays  down  the 
rule  that  the  western  hemisphere  is  not 
hereafter  to  be  treated  as  subject  to 
settlement  and  occupation  by  Old-World 
Powers.  It  is  not  international  law;  but 
it  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  foreign 
policy.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  the 
present  day  in  maintaining  this  doctrine, 
save  where  the  American  power  whose 
interest  is  threatened  has  shown  itself  in 
international  matters  both  weak  and 
delinquent.  The  great  and  prosperous 
civilized  commonwealths,  such  as  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Chile,  iri  the  southern 
half  of  South  America,  have  advanced 
so  far  that  they  no  longer  stand  in  any 
position  of  tutelage  toward  the  United 
States.  ■  They  occupy  toward  us  pre- 
cisely the  position  that  Canada  occupies. 
Their  friendship  is  the  friendship  of  equals 
for  equals.  My  view  was  (and  is,  because 
Roosevelt  has  repeated  this  on  several 
occasions)  that  as  regards  these  nations 
there  was  no  more  necessity  for  asserting 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  than  there  was  to 
assert  it  for  themselves.  Of  course,  if  one 
of  these  nations,  or  if  Canada,  should  be 
overcome  by  some  Old-World  Power, 
which  then  proceeded  to  occupy  its  terri- 
tory, we  would  undoubtedly,  if  the  Amer- 
ican nation  needed  our  help,  give  it  in 
order  to  prevent  such  occupation  from 
taking  place.  But  the  initiative  would 
come  from  the  nation  itself,  and  the 
United  States  would  merely  act  as  a 
friend  whose  help  was  invoked.  The  case 
was  (and  is)  widely  different  as  regards 
certain — not  all — of  the  tropical  states  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Where  these  states  are  stable  and  prosper- 
ous, they  stand  on  a  footing  of  absolute 
equality  with  all  other  communities.  But 
some  of  them  have  been  a  prey  to  such 
continuous  revolutionary  misrule  as  to 
have  grown  impotent  either  to  do  their 
duties  to  outsiders  or  to  enforce  their 
rights  against  outsiders.  The  United 
States  has  not  the  slightest  desire  to  make 
aggressions  on  any  one  of  these  states. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  submit  to  much 
from  them  without  showing  resentment. 
If  any  great  civilized  Power,  Russia  or 
Germany,  for  instance,  had  behaved 
toward  us  as  Venezuela  under  Castro 
behaved,  this  country  would  have  gone  to 
war  at  once.  We  did  not  go  to  war  with 
Venezuela  merely  because  our  people 
declined  to  be  irritated  by  the  actions  of  a 
weak  opponent,  and  showed  a  forbearance 
which  probably  went  beyond  the  limits 
of  wisdom  in  refusing  to  take  embrage 
at  what  was  done  by  the  weak,  altho  we 
would  certainly  have  resented  it  had  it 
been  done  by  the  strong." 

It  is  important,  madam,  that  you  take 
into  consideration  that  our  Constitution 
prohibits  acquisition  of  territory  by  con- 
quest, for  which  reason,  Florida,  the 
Philippines,- and  Panama,  like  Louisiana 
and-Alaskii,  have  all  been  territories  that 
we  have  bought  and  paid  for.  Even  in  the 
cases  of  our  victorious  wars  we  have 
amazed  the  world  in  that  we,  the  con- 
quering nation,  have  paid  indemnities. 
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WitK  SxA(5G^R])  Studs 


Prodium  Rubber  and  Stag- 
gard  Studs  are  the  two 
things  which  make  Repub- 
lic Tires  last  longer. 

Rubber  toughened  and 
strengthened  by  the  Prodium 
Process  resists  wear  in  a 
really  remarkable  way. 

It  does  not  easily  cut  and  chip, 
as  ordinary  rubber  does. 


The  Staggard  Studs  present 
no  sharp  edges  to  be  ground 
down  rapidly. 

Yet  they  take  a  positive  grip 
on  the  road,  and  are  a  real 
non-skid. 

The  net  result  is  slow,  even 
wear— like  the  slow,  even 
wear  of  good  steel  —  and 
decidedly  longer  tire-life. 


Republic  Inner   Tubes,   Black-Line  Red,   Gray,  and  Grande 
Cord  Tire  Tube  have  a  reputation  for  {reedon^  fronn  trouble 

The  Republic  Rubber  'Corporation,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Export  Department,  149  Broadway,  Singer  Buildine,  New  York  City 

Originator  of  the  First  Effective  Rubber  Non-Skid  Tire — Republic  Staggard  Tread 
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Shaving   profits  frog 

When  the  S.  S,  Kresge  Co.,  Detroit,  discovered  a 
means  of  slicing  $450  a  month  from  the  cost  of 
handling  the  audit  and  figure  work  of  their  great 
chain  of  1 0-cent  stores,  they  helped  the  shaving  some 


Nine  years  ago  the  Kresge  Co. 
made  their  first  venture  in  general 
machine  figuring.  They  started 
with  two  Comptometers.  More 
have  been  added  from  time  to 
time.  Today  they  own  and  use  13 
Comptometers. 

Meantime  they  have  tried  out  other 
machines,  but  the  Comptometer 
remains  their  standard  equipment 
as  a  direct  adding  and  computing 
machine,  ''simply  because"  they 
say  "we  can  produce  a  unit  of  work 
with  the  Comptometer  with  more 
accuracy  and  at  less  cost." 

Describing  their  work  and  how 
they  handle  it,  Mr.  A.  J.  Mclntyre, 
Manager  of  S.  S.  Kresge  Co., 
Detroit,  says: 

"Turning  out  fifteen  to  eighteen 
thousand  invoices  weeklyj  espe- 
cially when  they  must  pass  through 
the  number  of  stages  ours  do,  is  a 
regular  job — and  were  it  not  for 
the  Comptometers  our  burden 
would  rest  upon  experts  whom  we 
would  have  to  pay  ^125.00  to 
^150.00  monthly. 


"These  machines  handle  all  our 
invoices.  Four  Comptometers  add 
and  extend  invoices;  two  figure 
discounts;  tw^o  figure  freight  claims; 
one  audits  remittance  statement 
addition.  One  does  general  work 
and  one  is  held  in  reserve. 

"The  operators  checking  additions 
and  extensions  average  on  the 
whole  a  thousand  invoices  a  day — 
and  w'thout  the  machine  it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  our  force 
easily  50%  —  and  as  these  girls 
average  ^90  monthly  against  about 
^135  paid  to  experts,  it  does  not 
take  a  sharp  pencil  to  figure  the 
savings." 

No  machine  incapable  of  handling 
both  additions  and  calculations  at 
high  speed  could  have  held  this  job 
a  week — much  less  nine  years. 

A  demonstration  showed  Kresge 's 
what  the  Comptometer  would  do 
— results  confirmed  it. 

May  we  demonstrate  it  on  your 
work? 


Comptoi 

S.SBM. 


Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  1731  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago 


CONTROLLED  -KEY^ 


ADDB 
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nickels  and   dimes 


//  not  made  by  Felt  &  Tarrant, 
it's  not  a  Comptometer 


AND    CALCULATING    MACHINE 
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Some  recent  cases   of   American   "Im-  I 
pcrialism"  are  cited: 

My  country  interfered  to  secure  Cuban 
independence,  a  thing  that  it  accom- 
plished. Xo  other  nation  of  the  world 
has  respected  so  its  pledged  word  in  inter- 
national obligations  of  this  sort.  Did 
England  respect  hers  in  Egypt? 

The  fact  that  the  Spaniards  had  war- 
ships in  the  Philippines  with  which  they 
could  blockade  our  commerce  made  us 
fight  in  Manila  and  take  from  the  Spaniards 
their  possessions  of  the  Pacific;  possessions 
as  unjustly  and  cruelly  governed  as  the 
same  island  of  Cuba.  It  has  not  been 
and  is  not  our  wish  to  keep  these  islands, 
but  in  undertaking  to  give  them  their 
independence,  we  have  not  specified  a  fixt 
date,  preferring  to  give  the  J'iiipinos 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  themsel%es  for 
free  and  independent  citizenship.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  when  they 
are  ready  for  citizenship,  they  may  wish 
to  become  incorporated  into  our  country-, 
but  this  appears  to  me  unlikely. 

Xo  efforts  have  been  spared  by  tlie 
United  States  to  pi'epare  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  their  own  government.  What 
have  we  left  undone  to  help  their  inhabi- 
tants to  advance  as  a  race,  as  a  people,  and 
not  as  tools  of  their  Xorth-Americau  rulers? 
We  brought,  in  the  first  place,  humlreds  of 
young  Filipinos  to  be  educated  in  our  coun- 
try as  teachers  of  their  own  race.  The 
educational  work  carried  out  by  us  there 
has  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  those 
islands,  nor  in  the  liistory  of  any  colony 
of  any  country.  Egypt  is  an  English 
protectorate.  Egypt  has  eleven  million 
inhabitants  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
eight  million.  Egypt  had  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  thousand  children  in  its  schools, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  haA'e  six  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand.  This  educational 
work,  let  it  l)e  said  in  passing,  the  Xorth- 
American  carries  with  him  wherever  lie 
goes,  with  an  unquenchable  faith.  In 
Alaska,  the  region  of  the  eternal  snows, 
in  the  cities  near  the  pole,  it  has  created 
schools  for  the  Eskimo;  and  the  adult 
Eskimo  attends  night-school  at  Shisinareff, 
in  the  northeast  of  Alaska. 

As  for  American  capital  in  South 
America,  particularly  in  Chile,  Mr.  Pino- 
chet in  his  character  of  defender  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  writes: 

It  is  precisely  much  capital  that  Latin 
America  needs  for  its  develoi)ment.  Capi- 
tal has  to  come  from  the  financial  centers 
of  the  world.  In  importing  such  capital 
the  younger  nations  give  material  and 
mol"*!!.  impetus  to  the  dormant  national 
forces.  Seclusion  in  this  epoch  of  inter- 
nationalism is  like  the  Chinese  fanaticism 
that  prevents  the  opening  up  of  the  entrails 
of  the  earth.  To  prevent  foreign  eaj)ital 
from  carrying  away  too  much  of  the 
national  wealth,  the  Latin-American  gov- 
ernments ought,  in  my  opinion,  always  to 
be  i)artners  or  stockholders  in  these  great 
foreign  (mterprises  that  are  exploiting 
your  natural  resources,  and  to  in\-est  the 
respecti\c  incomes  in  the  ('<lucation  of  all 
your  citizens 

Having  studied  well  the  two  continents, 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
principal  difference  between  the  two 
Americas  is  in  the  more  retarded  evolution 
by  Latin  America.  With  the  material  and 
economic  educational  ad\ancement  of 
Latin  America,  the  differences  between  our 
two  civilizations  are  disappearing.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  future  activities  of  my 
country  in  the  repul)lics  of  the  South 
are  destined  to  bring  about  a  greater  evo- 
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lutionary  progress  than  that  realized  by 
European  action.  The  American  carries 
his  spirit  of  progress  wherever  he  goes. 
X*ote  the  case  of  the  great  plants  for  the 
extraction  of  copper  in  your  country: 
Chiquicamata,  El  Teniente,  and  Potreril- 
los.  The  only  place  in  Chile  where  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  is  not  permitted 
is  El  Teniente,  of  the  Braden  Copper 
Company.  At  Chiquicamata,  of  the 
Chilean  Exploitation  Company,  in  regions 
formerly  desolate,  at  three  thousand 
meters  of  altitude,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert, 
Chileans  have  the  best  school  of  democracy. 
Xot  only  has  the  Xorth-American  brought 
to  this  place  a  hundred  million  dollars, 
creating  an  industry  that  could  not  be 
made  by  Chilean  capital,  and  giving  life 
to  a  dead  region,  but  an  example  is  here 
shown  to  all  the  rest  of  the  country  as  to 
how  to  assemble  the  human  element  in 
large  modern  industrial  works.  In  a  word, 
we  are  exporting  copper  from  Chile  and 
importing  democracy  to  Chile.  Thus  it 
happens  that  Latin  America  is  paid  each 
daj-  in  greater  degree. 

Latin  America,  evolutionized  to  the 
diapason  of  the  century's  advancement; 
Latin  America  that  can  not  truthfully 
be  taunted  with  a  70  per  cent.  iUiteracy, 
a  30  per  mil  mortality,  or  a  consumption 
of  thirteen  quarts  of  pure  alcohol  per 
head,  will  command  respect  because  the 
banishment  of  illiteracy,  the  diminution  of 
the  death-rate,  and  higher  culture  bring  in 
their  trail  added  wealth,  greater  strength, 
better  defense,  and  more  security. 


MR.  KEI  HARA  IS  JAPAN^S  FIRST 
COMMONER   PREMIER 


FOR  the  first  time  in  history,  a  com- 
moner, a  man  with  no  title,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  of  Japan;  at  least, 
Mr.  Kei  Hara  is  as  near  the  head  of  the 
Go\'ernment  as  a  man  can  be  in  a  country 
which,  like  Japan,  is  presided  over  by  an 
Emperor  supposed  to  derive  his  powers 
immediateh'  from  the  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  of  a  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment with  a  Cabinet  system,  but  the 
country  had  never  known  *a  'commoner 
Premier  until  Mr.  Hara  formed  his  Cabinet. 
His  power,  it  is  true,  is  circumscribed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  military  author- 
ities are  powerful  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  as  was  the  case  in  Germany  under 
the  Kaiser,  but  nevertheless  it  was  hailed 
as  a  great  ev^nt  in  the  constitutional 
historj-  of  Japan  when  Mr.  Kei  Hara  was 
called  upon  to  form  a  Cabinet  last  autumn. 
"There  was  much  rejoicing  throughout 
Japan  over  the  happy  event,  for  a  new  era 
seemed  to  have  dawned  upon  the  country," 
says  The  Far  East  (Tokyo),  in  which  we 
find  the  following  bri(>f  account  of  th(>  new 
Premier,  his  Cabinet,  and  his  policies: 

Mr.  Hara  came  into  power  on  the  fall 
of  Count  Terauchi  toward  the  end  of  last 
September.  His  Cabinet  is  interesting  in 
another  respect:  it  is  formed  on  the 
I)rinciples  of  party  government,  almost 
all  his  colleagues  being  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  his  party,  the  Seiyu-kai.  Mr. 
Hara  is  a  party  man;  his  political  training 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  field  of  i)arty 
j)olitics.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
Seiyu-kai    since    its    organization,    and    is 


now  its  leader.  He  has  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  party  tactics,  and  also  has  had 
experience  in  administration,  for  he  has 
held  a  portfolio  in  three  Cabinets.  Mr. 
Hara  is  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  with 
his  consummate  knowledge  of  political  life 
and  long  experience  both  in  office  and 
in  opposition,  the  new  Prime  ^Minister  may 
be  expected  to  achieve  success  in  office. 

Mr.  Hara  comes  from  the  Xorth.  having 
been  born  in  18.56  at  IMorioka.  Young 
Hara  came  to  Tokyo  to  further  his  studies 
on  a  scholarship  founded  by  the  feudal 
lord  of  his  clan.  In  Tokyo  he  entered 
the  law  school  attached  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  In  those  days  French 
learning  was  much  encouraged,  and  the 
school  specialized  in  the  study  of  French 
law.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  Premier's 
knoAvledge  of  French  to-day.  Hara  did  not 
finish  the  course  on  account  of  a  school 
trouble  in  which  many  of  his  classmates 
were  expelled,  and  he  left  out  of  sympathy 
with  his  friends. 

On  leaving  school,  Hara  entered  the 
journalistic  world,  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Yubiit  Hochi,  the  forerunner  of  to-day's 
Hochi  Shinibun.  A  circumstance  inter- 
vened in  his  journalistic  life  which  caused 
him  to  enter  upon  an  official  career.  A 
political  party  was  then  being  organized 
by  the  late  Marquis  Inouye  and  others, 
who  toured  the  country  on  their  campaign. 
Mr.  Hara  joined  the  party  as  newspai>tr 
correspondent," and  one  of  the  leaders  find^ 
ing  very  promising  material  recommended 
Hara  to  Marquis  Inouye,  who  was  then 
Foreign  Minister.  Thus  it  was  through 
the  influence  of  Inouye  that  the  newspaper- 
man began" his  diplomatic  ser\ice. 

Hara  was  sent  to  France  as  Consul.  At 
this  time  his  ability  was  recognized  hy  the 
late  Coitfil  Mutsu,  the  greatest  diplomat 
of  moder^  Japan,  and  Mr.  Hara's  career 
since  tUto  has  been  a  record  of  promotion. 
He  was  pirector  of  the  jCommerical  Affairs 
Bureau/in  the  Foreigir^Office  under  Count 
Mutsu"  His  next  post  Avas  that  of  Minister 
in  Korea.  Then  he  "was  Vice-Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  with^Count  Mutsu  as  the 
leader  of  the  Forei^  Office^s^Sben  the 
Count  retired  from  'public  life  on"^account 
of  declining  healtli;  his  lieutenant  followed. 
Hara  went  bacb„lo  his  old  profession,  jour- 
nalism. He  became  editor  and  i>roi)rietior 
of  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  one  of  the  most,in- 
fluential  papers  in  Japan.>  .  It  was  ^^^^  his 
period  of  his  life  that  he  b^'amt»«lrd\  iser 
to  the  Furukawa  Company — a  connection 
which  it  is  said  has  lasted  till  to-day. 

When  the  late  Prince  Ito  began  to  organ- 
ize the  Seiju-kai  Mr.  Hara  was  one  of  the 
promoters.  His  real  political  life  now 
commenced,  and  he  had  not  to  w&it  long 
for  his  turn  in  coming  to  power.  Soon 
afterward  Prince  Ito  formed  a  Cabinet  in 
which  Mr.  Hara  .was  Minister  of  Com- 
munications. This  was  in  1900.  When  the 
first  Saionji  Administration  was  formed 
Hara  was  at  the  Home  Office.  In  the 
second  Saionji  Cabinet  (1911),  he  was 
again  at  the  Home  Office.  That  was  his 
last  ministerial  office. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Hara  is  not  of  the 
Lloyd  George  type;  it  is  rather  that  of 
Mr.  Asquith,  suave  and  equable.  Hara  is 
never  governed,  not  for  a  moment,  by- 
passion — he  is  ever  cool-headed,  self- 
possest.  He  is  an  old  parliamentarian 
and  has  been  in  the  House  nearly  twenty 
years;  but  few  oratorical  feats  stand  to  his 
credit.  In  fact,  he  is  not  a  parliamentary 
orator.  His  speeches  do  not  disi)lay  much 
rhetoric  or  eloquence.  He  seems  to  avoid, 
as  fal"  as  possible,  taking  part  in  the  de- 
bates in  the  House.  He  is  the  leader  of  a 
great  party,  but  he  does  not  appeal  to  the 
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A  Bronze  Honor  Roll 

No  finer  recognition  of  those  who  offered  themselves  a 
bulwark  to  democracy  can  be  found,  than  that  their 
names  be  recorded  on  tablets  of  enduring  bronze. 

Matthews  Honor  Roll  Tablets  possess  the  permanence, 
dignity  and  artistic  conception  which  is  highly  desirable  in 
creations  of  this  kind.  In  every  way  they  are  fitting  tributes 
to  the  brave  boys  w^hose  names  they  bear. 

Many  sizes  and  designs,  suitable  for  churches,  commercial 
and  industrial  organizations,  fraternal  orders,  and  municipal- 
ities are  shown  in  an  illustrated  booklet  which  we  will  be 
glad  to  send  you.  Write  for  a  copy  of  it,  asking  for  Design 
Book  No.  32. 


JAS.  H.  MATTHEWS  &  CO. 

Established  1850 


3906  Forbes  Street 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Irons,  $S.OO  to  $7.50 


Fans,  $10.50  to  $37.50 


Meals  a  la  Westinghouse 


Cook  or  no  cook,  maid  or  no 
maid,  meals  a  la  Westinghouse 
bring  new  delights  to  the  breakfast, 
luncheon  and  supper  hours. 

For  meals  a  la  Westinghouse 
are  cooked  by  electricity  and  at 
the  table. 

The  difference  between  them  and 
meals  cooked  in  the  kitchen  is  the 
difference  between  bacon  and  eggs, 
sizzling,  sputtering,  right  off  the 
griddle,  and  bacon  and  eggs  that 
have  stood  in  the  pan — between 
toast  freshly  made  as  needed  and 
toast  that  was  ready  a  half  hour  or 
more  before  you  sat  down  at  the 
table — between  percolator  coffee, 
clear  and  steaming  hot,  and  coffee- 
pot coffee,  lukewarm  and  strong. 

It's  the  difference,  too,  between 
having  everything  handy  to  serve 
just  when  you  want  it,  without 
moving  from  your  chair,  and  having 
to  jump  up  every  few  minutes  to 
go  to  the  kitchen  or  having  to  rely 
upon  a  maid. 

It's  the  difference  between  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasant  atmosphere  of 
breakfast  or  dining  room  and  stand- 


ing  around   a   hot   stove   in  a  hot 
kitchen. 

It's  the  difference  between  cook- 
ing only  what  you  can  eat  and 
cooking  more  than  you  need,  with 
a  waste  of  food  and  fuel. 

To  prepare  your  meals  a  la  West- 
inghouse requires  only  three  pieces 
of  Westinghouse  Electric  Ware — 

The   Toaster- Stove 

for  steaks,  chops,  ham  or  bacon 
and  eggs,  sausage  and  griddle 
cakes  and  similar  dishes,  33  well 
as  toast.     Price  $8.00. 

The     Turnover    Toaster 

which  not  only  toasts  the  bread 
as  you  want  it,  two  pieces  at  a 
time,  but  also  ingeniously  enables 
you  to  turn  it  without  touching 
it  with  your  fingers.     Price  $6.50. 

The   Percolator 

for  making  coffee  by  the  most 
approved  method  —  letting  the 
water  circulate  through  the  coffee 
and  applying  the  heat  inside. 
Prices  $11  to  $17. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Ware  is  sold  by 
electrical,  department  and  hardware  stores, 
where  you  will  also  find  Westinghouse 
Electric  Irons,  Fans,  Small  Motors  and 
other  household  appliances.  Look  for  the 
Westinghouse  trade-mark  [in  the  window 
and  on  the  appliances.   It's  your  guarantee. 


« 


Percolators,  $11.00  to  $17.00 


WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC   &   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

East   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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party  spirit  of  his  followers  by  grandiose 
speefhes.  He  is  completely  free  from 
oratorical  flights.  He  does  not  play  to  the 
gallery. 

The  Premier's  strength,  perhaps,  lies 
in  his  capacity  for  carrying  out  the  mea- 
sures once  decided  upon.  It  goes  without 
.saying  Mr.  Hara  is  a  man  of  clear  judg- 
ment; he  sees  into  the  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  weighs  the  possible  consequences 
of  an  issue  with  a  penetrating  mind,  and 
dots  not  take  action  before  he  has  arri^-ed 
at  a  solution  satisfactory  to  his  own  ex- 
acting temperament.  He  is  not  lacking 
in  moral  courage  and  will  fight  to  the 
bitter  end  if  the  occasion  demands.  With 
great  interest  the  people  are  expecting  to 
see  how  he  will  face  his  first  Diet.  So  far 
the  Opposition  does  not  seem  to  show 
extraordinary  antagonism;  but  courage 
and  tactics  will  be  required  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  The  test  of  the  first  com- 
moner Premier  in  Japan  should  arouse 
world-wide  interest. 


HINTS   ON  HOW  TO  BE  YOUR  OWN 
WEATHER - PROPHET 


ADAM  may  or  may  not  have  tried  his 
hand  at  weather-prediction,  but  it  is 
wTitten  that  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Noah  that  gentleman  prophesied  a  long, 
wet  spell,  and,  unlike  a  lot  of  later  weather- 
pro|)hets,  he  had  such  faith  in  his  own 
prognostications  that  he  took  measures  to 
meet  the  situation.  Further  than  that, 
subsequent  events  pro\'ed  that  Noah  was  a 
10()  per  cent,  prophet.  Many  of  his 
successors,  however,  showing  a  lower 
batting  average,  it  became  increasingly 
apparent  as  time  went  on  that  in  ^iew  of 
the  frequency  svith  which  the  prognostica- 
tions failed,  the  subject  should  be  placed 
on  a  scientific  basis  in  order  to  obtain 
accuracy  in  the  results,  or  at  least  to 
spread  a  .sort  of  halo  of  learning  and 
philosophy  about  it,  and  thus  minimize  the 
curse,  as  it  were,  of  possible  errors.  So 
weather  bureaus  Avere  instituted,  which 
same  have  been  in  more  or  less  successful 
operation  now  for  many  years,  with  at- 
tendants on  the  government  pay-roll,  and 
everything.  Entirely  apart  from  scientific 
weather  observations,  however,  home- 
made weather-forecasting  fias  persisted  as  a 
pleasing  pastime  all  these  years,  and  on  this 
very  day  there  is  a''set*of  rules*  governing 
it,  more  or  less  recognized  by  all  amateur 
weather-prophets.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  be  unfamiliar  w  ith  these  rules  the 
New  York  Sun  has  obligingly  made  a  com- 
pilation of  them  and  they  are  set  forth  as 
follows: 

When  standing  on  high  ground  and  the 
horizon  is  unobstructed  from  all  quarters, 
if  the  sky  is  absolutely  cloudless,  look  for 
a  storm  within  forty-eight  hours. 

If  it  starts  to  rain  after  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
all  day,  and  very  often  it  is  the  indication 
of  a  three  days'  niin. 

When  it  is  raining  and  it  brightens  and 
darkens  alternately  you  can  count  on  an 
all-day  rain,  with  a  chance  of  clearing  at 
sundown. 

Wli«'n  the  rain  ceases  and  the  clouds  are 
still    Diassed    in   heavy   blankets  one   sun; 


sign  of  clear  weather  is  the  patch  of  blue 
sky  that  shows  through  the  rift  large  enough 
to  make  a  pair  of  "sailor's  breeches." 

Another  sign  of  continued  rain  is  when 
the  smoke  from  the  chimne3'  hovers  low 
around  the  housetops.  When  it  ascends 
straight  into  the  air  this  indicates  clearing 
weather. 

A  foggy  morning  is  usually  the  fore- 
runner of  a  clear  afternoon. 

A  thunSer-storm  in  winter  (usually  in 
January  or  February)  is  always  followed 
by  clear,  cold  weather.  It  is  not,  as  many 
think,  the  breaking  up  of  Avinter. 

Peoi)le  living  near  the  seashore  say  a 
storm  is  "brewing"  when  the  air  is  salty, 
caused  by  the  Avind  bloAving  from  the  east. 

A  red  or  copper-colored  sun  or  moon 
indicates  great  heat.  A  silvery  moon 
denotes  clear,  cool  Aveather. 

The  old  Indian  sign  of  a  dry  month 
Avas  A\hen  the  ends  of  the  new  moon 
Avere  nearly  horizontal  and  one  of  them 
resembled  a  hook  on  Avhich  the  Indian 
could  hang  his  poAvder-horn. 

Many  people  troubled  Avith  rheumatism 
and  neuralgia  usually  are  excellent  barom- 
eters and  can  predict  changeable  Aveather 
by  "feeling  it  in  their  bones." 

And  the  advice  of  the  old  Aveather-sage  is 
"ncA'er  go  out  during  April  month  without 
being  accompanied  by  your  umbrella." 

And  then,  for  the  special  benefit  of  those 

Avho  ncA'cr  can  remem.ber  anything   they 

read  in  prose,  but    do  have  a  faculty  for 

retaining  jingles,   the  folloAving  important 

formulas  are  set  out  in  Averse: 

Red  in  the  morning  the  sailor's  warning ; 
Red  at  night  the  sailor's  delight. 

When  you  see  a  mackerel  sky, 
'Twill  not  be  many  hours  dry. 

"When  the  seagulls  inland  fly 
Know  ye  that  a  storm  is  nigh. 

A  ring  around  the  moon 
Means  a  storm  is  coming  soon. 

When  it  rains  before  seven 
'Twill  dear  before  eleven. 


THE  HORRORS  OF  FIGHTING  WITH 

FORTY  YARDS  OF  EARTH  ABOVE 

YOUR   HEAD 


THE 
falls 


most  vivid  imagination  probably 
far  short  of  picturing  the  ex- 
periences of  that  large  body  of  men  Avho 
"carried  on"  underground  in  the  recent 
European  struggle.  In  "The  War  Under- 
ground," Avhich  f(n-nis  Part  Tavo  of  an 
unusual  French  war-book  called  "Bourru, 
Soldier  of  PYance"  (Dutton  &  Co.),  Jean 
des  Vignes  Kouges  describes  how  it  feels 
to  be  in  one  of  those  tunnels  that  French 
sappers  were  forever  driving  under  the 
German  lines.  "You  close  your  eyes,"  he 
says,  "the  better  to  conjure  up  the  sensa- 
tions of  one  scratching  aAvay  fortj^  yards 
under  the  earth."  But  the  expedient  is  a 
failure.*  "In  vain  your  flesh  creeps  at 
thought  of  the  dank  chill,  your  arms  move 
instinctively  to  Avard  off  the  falling  clods, 
your  bosom  heaves  as  tho  struggling  against 
suffocation."  But  none  of  these  exertions 
of  the  imagination  suffice  to  create  even  an 
a])proximatiou  of  Avhat  it  u»a.ns-4o  hflv« 
forty  yards  of  earth  over  your  head.  "It 
is  heavy,  crushing,  terrible!"  The  dark- 
ness, the  silence,  the  fears,  some  vague 
and  superstitious,  others  inspired  liy  the 
dread  of  l)eing  buried  alive — all  combine  to 


increase  the  horror  of  t^e  experience.  Ad<J 
to  this  the  circumstance  that  in  these 
dismal  depths  one  constantlj-  had  to  be  on 
the  alert  for  an  implacable  foe.  and  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  sudden  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  A  sapper  at  work  enlarging 
his  underground  retreat  Avould  often 
break  through  into  an  enemy  tunnel  or  an 
explosion  Avould  take  place  somcAvhere  in 
the  vicinity  and  cut  off  all  aAcnues  of 
escape,  leaA'ing  the  men  entombed.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  is  giA-en  in  which  two 
sappers  were  trapt.  Hoav  this  happened 
and  how  they  finally  made  their  escape  is 
thus  set  forth: 

Altho  they  Avere  in  the  depths  of  a  mine- 
tunnel  far  underground,  the  sappers  Vashn 
and  Jollivet,  Avere  preoccupied  Avith  Avhat 
Avas  happening  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

"I  tell  you,"  asserted  JolliAet,  "there  is 
something  pretty  fine  in  the  shape  of  a 
trench-bombardment  going  on  up  there 
right  noAV." 

"Never  you  mind  that,"  replied  Vaslin, 
"our  job  is  to  dig  half  a  yard  farther  in 
this  tunnel;  as  for  trench-bombardment — 
that's  their  funeral  up  above." 

And  Vaslin,  chief  digger,  went  back  to 
work.  There  have  thus  been  CAolved.  in 
this  sector,  two  distinct  classes  ainong  the 
combatants,  tho.se  of  the  free  air  and 
those  of  the  mines- — a  requirement  of  the 
famous  economic  principle  of  the  division 
of  labor  which  one  is  obhged  to  apply  to 
this  Avar,  so  much  resembling  the  activities 
of  a  factory. 

But  to-day  it  is  really  hard  not  to  pay 
attention  to  Avhat  is  happening  above. 
What  a  devil  of  a  life  they  do  lead,  the 
infantry,  the  bombers,  the  gunners,  and 
the  grenade-throw'ers!  The  earth  trembles, 
the  planks  of  the  supports  which  enclose 
the  tunnels  groan  under  the  distant  blows. 
Certainlj'  at  this  moment  French  and 
Baches  must  be  "sAvopping"  fiAe-hundred- 
pound  torpedoes  as  tho  they  Avere  nothing 
but  hand-grenades;  the  things  must  be 
bursting  and  shrieking  CAerywhere.  The 
hill  is  trembling  Avith  it  like  the  soul  of  a 
poor  Avretch  shaken  by  grief. 

Says  Vaslin  to  JolliAet,  "Go  and  see  if 
anything  has  happened  at  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft." 

It  is  by  the  shaft  that  the  miner  keeps 
up  communication  Avith  the  rest  of  human- 
kind; in  the  same  way  that  the  proud 
mariner,  at  large  upon  tlu'  SAveep  of  Avaters, 
must  think  of  the  little  port  that  will 
shelter  lii'm  some  day,  so  the  miner, 
buried  in  the  heavy  matter  Avhich  he  has  to 
conquer,  has*^?onstantly  in  mind  the  shaft 
by  Avhich  he  issues  to  the  light  of  day. 

Do  not  imagine  this  shaft  to  be  a  single 
straight  Avell  into  the  earth;  no,  it  proceeds 
"in  cascades";  first>^a  drop  four  yards 
deep,  then  a  twenty-yaft-d  tunnel,  at  the 
end  of  AN'hich  there  is  another  drop  eighteen 
yards  deep,  and  so  on.  If  the  hill  Avere 
split  in  two,  jH^^ould  see  the  subterranean 
runA\ays*''oT*tlie  sappers  take  the  shape 
of  a  gigantic'  stairway,  Avhich  sinks  into 
the  earth'iii''the  direction  of  the  enemy. 

As  JolliA'e^'etttfvJjing  the  rope-ladders 
of  the  shafts  and  <n^Avling  along  the  tunnels, 
comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  t^ie  noise  of  the  explosions 
becornes  more  and  mor<>  distinct.  A  light 
dust  floats  in  the  air,  an  indication  so  fear- 
•some  that  scA'eral  times  a  terrible  thought 
stops  the  sapper  in  his"  jotirhey;  the 
entrance  to  the  shaft  may  haAe  ca\'ed  in. 
This  idea  strikes  him  lik«'  a  boulder  falling 
from  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  and  leUves  him 
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Need  Help?— Not  Much 

Flat  tires  are  merely  an  incident  when  there   is  a  Detroit  Crankshaft  Tire  Pump 
in  the  tool-box. 

Your  "Free  Air"  Station  is  right  with  you  all  the  time — it  goes  v/herever  the  car 
goes — pressure  is  always  up. 

There  are  several  important  points  to  remember  in  regard  to  the 


Price  Complete  with  14-ft. 
Tube  and  Thumb  Lock 


$12-00 


Price  $12.50  West  of  the  Rockies 


DETROIT 

CRANK-  SHAFT 


Guaranteed  for  Life 


In  writing  please  specify 

Make  and  Model 

of  your  Car 


In  the  first  place  it  attaches  to  the  right 
place  on  the  car — the  Crankshaft — where 
there  is  unlimited  power — where  there  is 
no  danger  of  interfering  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  engine  or  the  water  pump, 
and  where  there  is  entire  freedom  from 
oil  contamination  of  the  air  pumped. 


In  the  second  place  it  is  built  like  the 
motor  itself — strong,  simple  and  ser- 
viceable. 

And  in  the  third  place  it  is  easily  and 
instantly  attached^fits  nicely  into  the 
tool-box  and  is  always  ready  for  action — 
will  outlast  the  car  itself. 


Small  in  Size — Bi^  i?i  Sen-ice 
On  Sale  at  Accessory  Shops  and  Garages 


THE   iDETROIT    ACCESSORIES    CORPORATION,    DETROIT,    Michigan 


Factory    Branch    Offices 


MILLER-CAVE    CORPORATION  ASCH   &   COMPANY.  Inc.  HUGHSON   &   MERTON 

122  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  16-24  West  61st  Street,  New  York  City»N.  Y.  -    ^77  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

WRIGHT   ACCESSORIES   CORPORATION  J.  B.  LAWRENCE  &   COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Winnipeg,  Canada 
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stupetied   for   several   seconds,    robbed    of 
strength  by  the  terror  of  it. 

On  arri\ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
ehaft.  four  yards  deep,  Jolli\  et  grasps  the 
situation;  the  shelter  of  logs  which  pro- 
teets  the  opening  against  outside  bom- 
bardments has  collapsed,  destroyed  b^'  c 
shell,  doubtless.  But  the  danger  is  not 
preat.  for  the  light  still  sifts  in  through  the 
displaced  limbers. 

But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.     Vaslin 
j      joins. lollivet,  and  they  crouch  in  the  tunnel 
waiting   for    the    bombardment    to   cease. 
It  continues,  and  then — 

Of  a  sudden  the  earth  trembles  as  tho 
the  entire  globe  were  seized  with  terror; 
a  giant  shell,  plunged  deep  into  the  ground 
near  the  soldiers,  has  just  burst  and  the 
vibrations  from  the  explosion  follow  each 
other  through  the  earth  in  waves. 

The  man  who  feels  solid  matter  thus  dis- 
turbed to  its  lowest  depths  experiences  a 
strange  mental  disorder.  Think  of  it! 
J  Centuries  of  experiences  haAe  written  deep 
upon  our  minds  the  firm  faith  that,  within 
the  sliifting  universe  of  water,  air,  and 
living  beings,  one  thing  at  least  is  firmh' 
fixt — the  ground  that  we  tread  upon.  To 
all  our  senses  it  is  a  stable  element.  But 
now  that  that  immovable  foundation  seems 
vliifling  in  the  general  tornado,  our  whole 
uiental  equilibrium  is  disturbed. 

The  gases  ha^e  imaded  the  tunnel.  For 
a  few  moments  Vaslin  and  Jolli^■et  remain 
stunned.  When  they  succeed  in  pulling 
themselves  together,  the  darkness  around 
tliem  is  so  complete  that  they  have  to 
grope  about  to  find  each  other.  The  dust 
must  be  thick,  they  have  the  sensation  of 
swallowing  it  at  each  breath.  They  feel 
along  the  walls  of  the  tunnel.  Where  on 
earth  is  the  shaft?  Everywhere  they  en- 
counter only  masses  of  earth.  The  truth 
is  soon  evident.  Under  the  force  of  the 
explosion  the  walls  of  the  shaft  have  col- 
lapsed and  the  n.iners  are  trapt  four  j^ards 
underground. 

1  could  resort  to  powerful  language  to 
depict  for  you  the  suffering  of  these  two 
men,  thus  menaced  by  a  terrible  death,  and 
I  am  sure  that  your  Ivindness  would  not  be 
niggardly  in  sympathy  for  these  soldiers  of 
France,  whom  ^uty  has  led  to  this  inglori- 
ous suffocation;  but  I  have  to  tell  you 
truthfully  that  1  tried  in  vain  to  find,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  .conversation,  any  traces 
of  terror  which  those  tragic  moments  might 
lia\'e  left  in  the  soul  of  \'aslin. 

When  1  said,  'Vou  must  have  had  a 
moment  of  fearful  despair,"  he  answered 
with  perf»'ct  simi)iicity:  "'Oil.  no,  you  see, 
a^  for  me,  1  have  tu)  wife  or  children." 

it  was  like  the  enunciation  of  an  incon- 
trov.'rtil)le  axiom,  a  i)rimal  verity;  the  idea 
seemed  perfectly  luitural  to  him  that  a 
man  ouglit  not  to  dread  death  except  when 
it  may  have  un[)leasant  consequences  for 
olliers.  This  coiiviclion  with  him  is  as 
j)owerfu!  as  an  instinct. 

"So."  he  added,  "I  comforted  JoUivet 
the  best  I  could,  for  he  has  children  and 
kept  saying  over  and  over,  'My  i)oor  little 
ones,  my  poor  little  ones.'  'Don't  cry,'  I 
said  to  him;  'we're  going  to  try  to  get  out 
of  here!'" 

After  the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  shock 
brought  on  by  the  explosion  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  tlicir  position  had  sub.sided,  llic 
Iwo  me!i  began  to  look  about  for  ai  way  of 
.  s<ai>r.  Then  a  new  horror  confronted 
tilt  in.  They  found  that  the  exjih^ion  had 
destroyed  their  sense  of  direction.  Tlie 
account  continues: 
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Have  you  sometimes  had,  in  a  tunnd,  a 
sudden  impression  that  you  did  not  know- 
in  which  direction  the  train  was  going? 
Do  you  remember  the  dizziness,  the  agony, 
the  sweat  which  suddenly  stood  out  on 
your  forehead,  the  nausea?  At  random, 
Vaslin,  who  had  brought  his  jnck  along, 
attacked  the  wall  of  the  tunnel;  Jollivet, 
behind  him,  carried  away  the  loose  earth. 
They  took  turns  at  their  tasks.  Fortu- 
nately the  masses  of  earth  hereabouts  have 
been  so  shaken  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
yards  that  the  clay  is  broken  up  and  may 
easily  be  loosened  by  the  pick.  Nearer 
the  surfaee  the  soil  becomes  more  and 
more  broken.  Since  the  exit  the  men 
were  digging  inclined  steeply,  the  debris 
fell  of  itself  into  the  tunnel. 

Suddenly  Vaslin's  pick  goes  in  deep; 
a  ray  of  light  reaches  him.  Where  is  he 
coming  out?  The  soldier  listens.  Not  a 
sound  comes  from  above;  the  bombard- 
ment is  over,  but  he  must  be  careful;  the 
point  where  he  is  going  to  crawl  out  is  per- 
haps in  full  \if\v  of  an  enemy  sentinel. 

With  great  care  Vaslin  enlarges  the  hole 
and  peers  out.  They  are  in  a  crater  made 
by  the  explosion  of  a  mine;  imagine  a  hole 
three  or  four  yards  deep,  with  the  soldier 
emerging  at  the  bottom. 

All  at  once  he  hastilj'^  draws  back  his 
head.  On  the  right,  up  above,  he  has 
recognized  the  blue  sand-bags  that  the 
Bodies  use  to  make  their  parapets.  Bad 
luck!  They  haAe  come  out  within  the 
enemy's  lines.  Crouched  in  their  nari'ow 
tunnel  the  two  sappers  pass  a  moment  of 
profound  discouragement,  for  they  know 
that  hill  of  Vauquois — they  know  that 
every  human  figure  that  is  outlined  abo\e  a 
parapet  is  greeted  instantly  by  a  hundred 
rifle-shots.  And  then  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  Boche  sentinel  a  few  yards  away,  behind 
the  sand-bags. 

It  is  Jollivet  who  first  decides  to  emerge; 
Vaslin  follows  him.  They  both  climb 
along  the  wall  of  the  crater;  the  loose 
pebl  les  give  under  their  hands  and  feet; 
several  times  they  have  to  begin  the  ascent 
anew.     All  that  makes  a  noise. 

The.A-  reach  the  blue  bags;  a  miracle, 
not  a  Boche  is  in  sight!  The  soldiers  leap 
over  the  parapet,  tumble  into  a  hole,  get 
up;  rifle-shots  ring  out,  balls  whistle. 
Like  wild'  boars  they  rush  straight  ahead. 
No  barbed-wire  here,  where  the  hostile 
lines  are  twenty  or  thirty  yards  apart! 
.  .  .  Here  we  are  at  the  home  trench!  The 
bombardment  has  demolished  the  parapet. 

Running,  lea])ing,  rolling  down  the 
sioj^es  of  mino-cniters,  the  tw^o  sappers 
reach  the  French  trench.  Fortunately  it 
is  that  sleepy-l)ead  of  a  Maflou  who  is  on 
guard  at  the  i)eep-hole;  anybody  else 
would  ha\e  shot  at  them,  talcing  them  for 
Bodies.  jVIaflou,  quite  dumfounded  when 
he  recognizes  them,  never  stops  saying  in 
his  surprizt :  "Lord  in  heaven!  Where  did 
you  come  from?  This  is  no  trick  to  play 
on  a  fellow^  If  you  guys  in  the  engineers 
are  going  to  come  in  this  way  now  you 
ought  to  let  us  Icnow,  anyway!  Of  all 
things!    Lord  in  lieaven!" 

Anotlier  incident  related  of  the  under- 
ground warfare  describes  the  task  of 
tunneling  under  an  enemy  stronghold  and 
hollowing  out  a  subterranean  chamber  for 
holding  fifteen  or  twenty  tons  of  cheddite 
with  which  it  was  jjlanned  to  blow  uj)  the 
lluns.  As  the  work  progressed,  the  exca- 
\  at  ion  at  length  being  right  under  the 
Borlie  })osition  where  ion  after  ton  of  ex- 
plosive had  to  be  jnled  u)),  the  danger  in- 
creased   (■\frv    inomi  nt     that    the    whole 


thing  would  be  discovei-ed  and  frustrated 
by  the  enemy.  For  days  while  the  finishing 
touches  were  being  put  on,  the  soimd  of 
German  picks  could  be  heard  digging  in  the 
direction  of  the  French  mine.  Finally  the 
mine  was  completed  without  mishap, 
however,  and  the  explosion  took  place 
just  as  it  had  been  planned,  working 
terrific  destruction  to  the  Bodies.  The 
story  is  thus  told: 

All  the  sappers  knew  what  the  objective 
was:  to  destroy  the  Boche  redoubt.  Ah, 
that  redoubt!  for  months  it  had  been  the 
nightmare  of  the  defenders  of  the  hill. 
From  this  vantage-point  over  their  enemy's 
line,  the  Bodies  could,  at  their  ease,  take 
observations  covering  our  Avhole  valley. 
Sometimes  their  periscopes  might  be  seen 
sticking  up  there.  MoreoAer,  the  place 
gave  them  the  superiority  of  a  commanding 
position  in  grenade-battles;  and  what  is 
more,  they  had  installed,  on  each  side  of 
the  redoubt,  machine  guns  which  defended 
all  their  lines.  At  each  encounter  those 
machine  guns  enfiladed  our  trenches  with 
their  deadly  fire.  That  redoubt  must  be 
destroyed.  Captain  Laignier,  of  the  en- 
gineers, had  sworn  it,  and  his  sappers, 
ratifying  the  a  ow  of  their  chief,  had  prom- 
ised it  to  their  comrades  of  the  infantry. 

But  it  was  not  an  easy  matter.  A  shaft 
ten  yards  deep,  a  tunnel  in  the  direction  of 
the  enemy,  and  another  shaft  ten  yards 
deep  had  been  sunk  into  the  earth  like  a 
gigantic  stairway  twenty-fiAC  yards  under 
ground.  At  present  a  tunnel  was  being 
dug  which  was  to  be  forty  yards  long. 
What  a  task!  Day  and  night  for  a  month 
a  digger,  replaced  every  twelve  hours, 
had  been  crouched  in  that  tunnel  less  than 
a  yard  square,  scratching  at  the  earth 
without  intermission;  behind  him  a  spader 
scraped  up  the  loose  earth  and  put  it  into 
sacks,  which  were  dragged  a\\ay  by  other 
workers  and  hoisted  up  to  the  top  of  the 
shaft. 

IMoreaux,  w  hen  he  was  digger,  sometimes 
stopt  in  his  work,  wiped  his  forehead,  and 
confided  to  his  friend  Boitier,  who  was 
spader  behind  him:  "There's  no  use  talk- 
ing, it'll  be  a  pretty  piece  of  work.  I  o\er- 
heard  the  captain.  It  seems  that  now  we 
have  gone  under  the  redoubt;  we  are 
almost  under  the  deepest  shelters  of  the 
Bodie  second  line.  Talk  about  what  will 
happen!" 

"Come  on,  cut  out  the  hot  air  and  get 
on  to  the  job,"  answered  Boitier:  "you 
know  that  we  have  to  get  ahead  half  a 
x'dvd  in  our  twelve  hours." 

But  in  proportion  as  one  ad\anced  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy  a  certain  anxiety 
increased — namely,  the  fear  of  being  o\ cr- 
heard  by  the  Bodies,  who  had,  perhaps, 
pushed  forward  to  this  |)oint  their  liMcning- 
tunnels;  in  three  seconds  an  enemy  blast 
could  destroy  the  tunnel  and  asph\-.xiate 
you. 

Luck  was  with  us;  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard.  Captain  Laignier  descended  every 
day  to  the  end  of  th(>  hole,  listened,  ex- 
amined the  earth  by  th(>  light  of  a  candle, 
and  appeared  satisfied.  That  put  every- 
body in  good  humor;  they  had  perfect 
confidence  in  him  for  one  would  say  that 
during  these  eighteen  months  in  which  he 
had  directed  the  war  of  mines  in  the  hill 
lie  had  acciuired  a  sixth  sense,  by  means 
of  which  he  gu(>ssed  the  subterranean 
activities  of  the  enemy. 

But  every  one  feels  that  such  good  luck 
can  not  last.  Every  day  ex))losions  rij) 
u))  the  ground  at  other  jjoiiits  witliin  the 
hdl.     Whut  a  pity   if  an   accident  of  the 
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Wind  a  24-hour  clocli  and  then  hold  your  finger  on  the 
balance  wheel  (to  stop  it)  say  for  six  hours  or  days  or  weelfs. 
When  you    release  it,    the  clock.  f^'H  it'll  run  24  hours. 


A  parallel  to 

USL"^L:^ed"Stoi*a^c  Batter 


PARALLEL  in  that  the  battery  is  first  fully  charged  and 
given  an  operating  test  at  the  factory,  making  it  ready 
to  work. 

Then  the  electrolyte  is  dravsrn  off — and  the  battery  sealed  air-tight. 
Now  it  can't  work. 

In  this  state,  action  cannot  go  on  until  the  battery  is  unsealed  and 
filled  again  with  electrolyte;  then  regardless  of  the  lapse  of  time  between 
the  finishing  test  at  the  factory  and  the  day  it's  put  in  service,  the 
battery  delivers  every  hour  of  the  work  built  into  it  at  the  start. 

This  USL  "Dry-Charged"  is  the  only  method  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  motorist  to  buy  a  battery  that  is  perfected  and  tested  at  the 
factory;  then  held  inactive,  until  ready  for  use.  Not  an  hour  of  its 
service  has  been  used ;  it's  not  shelf  w^orn ;  it's  as  perfect  as  though 
placed  on  your  car  and  driven  away  fresh  from  our  testing  rooms  in 
Niagara  Falls. 

Before  you  buy  your  next  battery  let  the  USL  Service  man  in  your 
town  tell  you  all  about  USL  **  Dry  Charged,"  USL  machine  -  pasted 
plates  and  the  USL  1  5-months  guaranteed  adjustment  plan. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,*  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FDITF  OurSO-centDaUetu  Book  that  answen  every  hafleru  quettjon. 
r  IVCiILi  li',  a  book  you  can'l  afford  to  he  without  if  (/ou  own  ot  driM 
an  automobile.     It't  /ree  if  you  mtntion  the  make  and  model  of  uour  cat. 


storage 
batteries 
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Proper  Shampooing^  is  what  makes 
beautiful  hair.  It  brings  out  all 
the  real  life,  lustre,  natural  wave  and 
color,  and  makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  lux- 
uriant. 

Your  hair  limply  needs  frequent  and 
regular  washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  but  it 
cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary 
•oap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps, 
•con  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle 
and  ruins  it.  This  is  why  discriminating 
people  use 

V/AXKINS 

MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL 

FOR 


This  clear,  pure^^  and  entirely  greaseless 
product,  cannot  possibly  injure  and  does  not 
dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle,  no 
matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse 
the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly.  Simply 
moisten  tlie  iiair  with  water  and  rub  it  in. 
It  makes  an  abundance  of  rich,  creamy 
lather,  wliicli  rinses  out  easily,  removing 
every  particle  of  dust,  dirt,  dandruff  and 
excess  oil.  The  hair  dries  quickly  and 
evenly  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
much  thicker  and  heavier  than  it  is.  It 
leaves  the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine  and 
silky,  bright,  fresli-looking  and  fluffy,  wavy 
and  easy  to  manage. 

You  can  get  WATKINS  MULSI- 
FIED COCOANUT  OIL  at  any  drug 
More.  A  four-ounce  bottle  should  last  for 
months. 

THE  R.  L.  WATKINS  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Make   Your  Hair  Look  Its  Best 

Shampooing  with  WATKINS  MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL  brings  out  all  the  gloss  and 
lustre,  and  distinguishing  beauty,  of  white, 
silvery  or  gray  hair.  It  never  leaves  the  hair 
Streaked,  yellowish  or  muddy  looking. 


A.  Home  Shampoo  Is  Best  for  You 

Men  who  are  particular  about  the  appearance 
of  their  hair  find  shampooing  at  home  wilh 
WATKINS  MULSIIIKD  COCOANI'T  OIL 
the  best  and  quickest  way  to  keep  their  hair  and 
tcalp  i"  perfect  condition. 


same  kind  should  happen  here!  Had  you 
been  digging  away  for  more  than  a  month 
in  this  tunnel,  like  Boitier,  yoii  would  know 
the  distress  of  such  a  discover^-.  For  fear 
of  it  poor  Boitier  no  longer  dares  wield 
his  pick  freely,  and  yet  he  has  to  strike 
■with  all  his  strength  at  this  packed  clay, 
for  it  is  hard  as  rock. 

"Well,  we've  got  to  hurrj',"  says  the 
captain  finaUj"  "we'll  put  the  pneumatic 
drill  to  work." 

The  machine  is  installed  and  kept 
cutting  into  the  earth  for  several  days, 
in  almost  complete  silence.  There  is  no 
sound  from  the  Bodies. 

The  moment  comes  to  hollow  out  the 
chamber  for  the  explosives.  It  is  no 
matter  of  laying  an  unimportant  httle  mine 
here,  one  which  remains  localized  within 
the  earth  and  does  no  more  than  shatter 
a  tunnel  of  the  enemy ;  no,  this  time  a  whole 
German  company  is  living  comfortably, 
twenty  yards  above  us,  in  its  underground 
shelter.  Some  of  them  are  reading,  others 
are  sleeping,  and  still  others  are  cleaning 
their  guns;  certain  ones  are  dreaming  of 
their  Gretehens  back  in  Brandenburg  or 
llesse,  who  are  proud  to  know  that  their 
sweethearts  are  so  firmly  ensconced  u]X)n 
the  soil  of  France.  Officers  are  lolling  in 
their  fine  rest-chambers,  decorated  with 
objects  stolen  from  neighboring  French 
villages.  jSIachine  guns  are  there,  pro- 
tected by  strong  walls  of  concrete,  ready 
to  spit  fire  at  the  French;  along  with 
these  are  little  trench-cannon  and  a  thou- 
sand other  implements,  and  the  sentinels 
are  standing  on  the  lookout,  constantly 
watching  our  lines.  It  must  be  blown  up, 
all  this  busy  lair  of  heinous  beasts  Avho 
have  dug  their  hole  in  the  ancient  hill  of 
the  Argonne,  on  our  soil. 

The  chamber  required  for  the  amount  of 
explosive  they  plan  to  use  is  of  considerable 
size  and  to  dig  it  by  hand  would  require 
more  of  their  precious  time  than  they  can 
aflford.  So  they  resort  to  a  trick  which 
furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  in- 
genuitj'^  developed  in  these  operations 
underground: 

We  are  not  going  to  spare  our  cheddite. 
Ten,  fifteen,  twenty  tons — we  shall  u.se 
all  we  can.  But  that  needs  a  lot  of  space, 
and  we  must  make  an  excavation  the  size 
of  your  bedchamber.  Shall  we  hollow 
it  out  Avith  picks?  That  would  take  too 
long.  We  must  find  a  more  scientific  way. 
This  clay  that  we  have  been  digging  into, 
however  hard  it  may  be,  is  still  com- 
pressible; we  must  profit  b.v  that  fact.  Wo 
will  place  just  two  hundred  pounds  of 
cheddite  here,  nicely  walled  in  l)ehind 
sand-bags  so  that  the  gases  can  not  escape. 
Then  we  will  take  advantage  of  a  moment 
when  another  mine  is  going  to  explode, 
set  off  this  blast  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
BocJie  will  never  notice  it.  So — the  trick 
is  done!  DoAvn  in  the  ground  the  gases 
from  two  hundred  poiiijds  of  chetUlite  have 
hollowed  out  the  earth,  and  the  mine- 
chamber  is  ready.  The  Boche  heard  only 
one  explosion,  and  has  no  suspicious. 

Biit  we  nmst  pull  out  and  carry  off  the 
sand-bags  that  are  keeping  the  gases  from 
running  thnmgh  the  tunnel.  Then  the 
electric  fan  must  operate  for  two  days 
continually  before  we  dare  enter  the  mine- 
chamber. 

And  when  we  do  enter,  there  is  con- 
sternation. Above  th»>  chamber,  and  not 
far  away,  can  be  heard  the  "toc-toc"  of  a 
German  pick.  The  Bochas  are  digging  a 
tunnt'l  toward  us. 

From  this  moment  the  work  is  feverisli 
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FOUR 
WHEEL 
DRIVE 
TRUCK, 


They  Haul  Better 
And  For  Less 


jifter  operating  n  Duplex  truck  sinre 
No'vemher,  1917,  I  feel  that  I  i-etiture 
nothing  in  the  statement  that  it  is 
the  truck  for  hea'vy  hauling. 

I  haz.'e  been  hauling  a  distance  of  10.6 
?niles.  Part  of  the  road  is  unusually 
had  for  dirt  roads — -'oery  hea'vy  grade 
and  poor  roadbed,  hut  ive  hai'e  been 
handling  4,50 J  feet  of  green  oak  lumber, 
approximating  25,000  pounds  per  day, 
at  a  cost  nf  $3.50  per  thousand  feef. 
The  same  lumber,  if  hauled  by  team, 
ixiould  cost  $8  per  thousand  feet. 


ir. 


C.  BESS 
Alfanjista,  Fa. 


If  you  could  talk  with  Duplex 
owners  one  by  one,  they  would 
tell  you  of  Duplex  ton-mile  sav- 
ings more  convincingly  than  we 
can  ever  hope  to  do. 

They  would  relate  a  stirring 
story  of  their  own  gratifying 
experience  with  the  original 
4-wheel  drive  truck. 

Hearing  their  haulage  cost  re- 
ports of  the  past  eleven  years, 
you  would  realize  why  telling 
just  the  simple  truth  about  the 
Duplex  compels  us  to  say 
things  that  sound  almost  too 
good  to  be  true. 

For  Duplex  truck  users  can  show 
you  savings  of  20  to  60  per  cent 
in  their  ton-mile  costs. 

In  a  score  of  industries.  Duplex, 
trucks    have     replaced     horses, 
mules    and    other    trucks — and 
saved  money. 

In  city  and  country  alike — on 
cobble  streets  and  on  almost 
impassable  roads — Duplex  ton- 
miles  have  proved  cheaper. 

It  is  a  commonplace  among 
Duplex  dealers  that  they  are 
always  sure  of  winning  in  a 
comparative    demonstration. 

All  four  wheels  of  the  Duplex  arc 
driving  wheels.  Every  ounce  of 
power  is  used  to  haul  the  load. 


This  means  positive,  continuous 
pulling — even  where  a  team 
would  stall. 

It  means  that  driving  strains  are 
evenly  distributed;  which,  in 
turn,  spells  longer  life  for  the 
truck,  and  minimized  main- 
tenance costs. 

It  means  that  extra-wide  or  dual- 
tread  tires  are  not  needed  on  the 
rear  wheels,  and  that  all  tires  give 
so  much  greater  mileage,  that 
Duplex  tire  costs  average  30  per 
cent  less. 

The  haulage  results  of  power  multiplied 
four  times  are  almost  unbelievable — 
but  that  is  not  what  we  want  you  to 
remember. 

The  point  we  want  you  to  remember  is 
that  with  this  four-fold  pulling  power. 
Duplex  ton-miles  cost  less. 

The  principle  of  the  Duplex  4-wheel 
drive  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  discus- 
sion— because  its  savings  are  proved. 

Reports  of  these  astonishing  savings 
rarely  fail  to  convince  business  men. 

They  have  only  to  see  the  Duplex  in  a 
comparative  test  to  realize  that  it  costs 
less  per  ton-mi!e  under  all  conditions, 
and  performs  better  under  the  worst 
conditions. 

The  most  we  ask  is  that  you  give  per- 
sonal study  to  the  records  of  the  Duplex 
332-ton  truck,  and  learn  how  the  orig- 
inal 4-wheel  drive  can  save  20  to  60  per 
cent  in  your  own  haulmg  costs. 

DUPLEX  TRUCK  COMPANY 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


DUPLEX  TRUCKS 

Cost    Less    Per  Ton-mile 
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Sr  1877    George  B.  Seidens 

"III  First  Automobile 


^ow  Qargqyle  Lubricants  cleared  the  uvajl 
for  their  development 


SPERM  oil  and  tallow.     Lard  and 
suet.     These  marked  the  limits  of 
lubricating  less  than  6o  years  ago. 
Present  high  speeds  were  undreamed  of. 

The  engineer  swabbed  his  slow- 
moving  pistons  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
tallow.  A  ridiculously  bulky  mass  of 
metal  was  required  to  produce  small 
horse-power. 

In  I  866,  Hiram  B.  Everest  erected  a 
small  still  in  the  back  yard  of  Mathew 
Ewing  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  He  believed 
it  was  possible  to  distill  the  whole  body 
of  crude  petroleum  into  kerosene,  but 
found  it  was  impossible  to  escape  a  residue 
which  had  no  commercial  use  or  value. 


A  study  of  that  residue  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Companv. 
Mr.  Everest,  as  President  of  the  Com- 
pany, lived  to  see  Gargoyle  Lubricants 
known  the  world  over. 

For  step  by  step.  Gargoyle  Lubri- 
cants replaced  lard,  suet,  sperm  oil  and 
tallow.  Today  the  red  Gargoyle  is 
recognized  the  world  over  as  the  symbol 
of  scientitic  lubrication.  ^i 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  pride 
to  Vacuum  Oil  men  is  the  part  their 
Company  has  played  in  quickening  the 
development  of  useful  inventions.  Six 
instances   follow. 
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STEAM    TURBINE 


Stationary  Steam  to"*') 
Engine  Lubrication 

PRIOR  to  the  production  of 
Garg^oyle  Cylinder  Oil, 
600-W  stationary  steam  engines 
were  lubricated  with  tallow. 

Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  600-W 
was  the  first  successful  petro- 
leum lubricant  used  for  steam 
engines.  Its  success  was  so 
marked  that  a  large  number  of 
imitations  soon  appeared.  But 
to  this  day  no  other  cylinder 
oil  is  so  well  adapted  to  the 
wide  range  of  steam  engine 
conditions  as  Gargoyle  Cylinder 
Oil  600-W, 

Automobile  Engine 
Lubrication        (istt) 

IN    1872,   Mr.   George   B. 
Selden  set  out  to  invent  a 
mechanically  propelled  wagon. 

In  1877,  with  high  heart  he 
looked  upon  his  finished  engine. 
Then  came  a  setback.  He  found 
that  none  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  lubricants  then  in  use 
would  give  adequate  service  on 
this  new  kind  of  internal-com- 
bustion engine.  So  great  was 
the  inefficiency  of  these  oils 
that  Mr.  Selden  practically  gave 
up  the  idea  of  perfecting  his 
engine  for  road  service. 

Later  in  the  year  he  learned 
that  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
had  produced  a  new,  clear 
petroleum  lubricating  oil.  He 
secured  a  few  gallons.  The 
turning  point  was  realized.  The 
problems  of  oil  decomposition 
and  highly  offensive  exhaust 
smoke  were  wiped  out.  The 
new  oil  lubricated  his  engine 
with  high  efficiency.  He  went 
ahead  with  his  work. 

Mr.  Selden  paid  that  oil  the 
following  tribute: 

"//  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  ^was  the 


first  to  make  a  suitable  pure  min- 
eral  oil  that  nvou/J  lubricate  a 
gasoline  automobile,  and  I  nvas 
the  first  one  to  make  use  of  it.'"'' 

Today  Gargoyle  Moblloils 
supply  scientifically  -  correct 
lubrication  for  each  make  and 
model  of  automobile,  motor- 
truck, farm  tractor,  motor-cycle 
and  motor-boat. 

Electric 

Generator  and  Motor 

Lubrication  (Middle  sos) 

IN  the  middle  80's  new  de- 
signs in  Electric  Generators* 
and  Motors  introduced  the  new 
speed  of  1000  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  brought  up  a 
fresh  lubricating  problem.  The 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  turned 
to  meet  it.  Gargoyle  Arctic 
Engine  Oil  was  produced  to 
meet  this  lubricating  need. 
Although  other  oil  companies 
later  offered  oil  of  almost  iden- 
tical specifications  at  half  the 
price,  users  found  Gargoyle 
Arctic  Engine  Oil  far  more 
economical. 

High-Speed  Spindle 
Lubrication  (i889) 

IN  the  early  80's  a  relatively 
thin  oil  was  used  for  spindle 
lubrication.  The  Vacuum  Oil 
Company's  engineers,  however, 
believed  that  the  oil  was  unnec- 
essarily heavy  for  the  work  — 
resulting  in  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  power.  After  a  period 
of  experimentation  tiie  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  produced  Gar- 
goyle spindle  oils.  Textile  mills 
reported  a  marked  saving  in 
coal  bills  on  changing  to  these 
lubricants  —  frequently  as  great 
as  40%. 


Electric  Transformers 

(Karly  90's) 

THE  first  transformers  han- 
dled currents  of  from  2000 
to  3000  volts.  The  higher  the 
voltage  the  greater  the  heat. 
A  petroleum  product  is  here 
used  as  an  insulating  and  cool- 
ing medium. 

This  new  problem  was  met 
whenthe  Vacuum  OilCompany, 
working  with  the  electrical 
companies,  produced  for  them 
distinctive  grades  of  Trans- 
former Oils  especially  adapted 
for  their  appliances.  Manufac- 
turers were  thus  enabled  to 
raise  the  early  voltages  higher 
andhigher.  Today  90,000  volts 
are  possible. 

Steam  Turbines   ^Igolj 

STEAM  turbines  presented 
two  new  lubricating  prob- 
lems: (1)  They  operated  at 
speeds  of  1800  to  3600  r.p.m. 
(2)  Water  tended  to  get  into 
the  system  which,  when  churned 
with  the  oil,  formed  a  sludge. 
This  sludge  would  often  choke 
the  oil  pipes. 

The  turbine  problem  cen- 
tered about  the  production  of 
lubricating  oil  which  would  not 
sludge  and  which  would  readily 
separate  from  water.  After  ex- 
tensive research  and  experiment, 
this  problem  was  met  through 
the  production  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  of  three  grades 
of  Gargoyle  D.T.  E.  Oils. 

AVAST  share  of  the  prog- 
ress of  mechanical  inven- 
tion during  the  past  half  century 
would  have  been  impossible 
without  marked  progress  in  the 
science  of  lubrication.  The 
contributions  of  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  during  the  past 
50  years  are  generously  appre- 
ciated by  power  engineers  the 
world  over. 

The  future  of  invention  will 
doubtless  present  fresh  problems 
in  lubrication.  The  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  pledges  its  re- 
sources to  meet  these  require- 
ments as  they  arise. 

The  work  must  go  on. 


New  York 
Boston 


Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


Domestic  Branches: 

Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis 

Pittsburgh  Chicago  Indianapolis 


Correct 
Automobile   Lubrication 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  oj  motor 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine 
lubrication  are: 

Gariroyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic* 


The  riiart  below  indicates  the  grade  recom- 
mcn<le<J  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board 
of  Engineers.  The  recommendations  cover  all 
Miodels  of  both  passenger  and  commercial  ve- 
hicles unless  otherwise  noterl.  If  your  car  is 
not  listed  in  this  partial  Chart,  send  for  book- 
let "Correct  Lubiicacion"  whicli  lists  the  cor- 
rect grades  for  nil  cars. 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Des  Moines 
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%e  OpenBook- 
SmanerVacaHominie&ist 

Plan  now  to  get  away  for  a  joyous,  restful  vacation. 
Take  advantage  of  the  return  of  Peace.  You  have 
worked  hard,  sacrificed  and  saved.  You  have  earned 
time  off.     You  need  the  change.     Where  will  you  go? 

Down  by  the  Sea 

From  the  forty  beaches  of  New  Jersey  to  the  hundred  harbors 
of  Maine — around  the  shores  of  Long  Island  and  up  the  coast 
of  New  England — are  the  most  famous  seaside  resorts  in  the 
world.  All  are  planning  for  you  the  gayest  summer  season 
on  record. 

The  Call  of  New  England 

If  the  carefree,  open  life  of  the  camp  calls,  you  may  hunt, 
fish,  and  canoe  in  woods  and  lakes  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine.  If  you  are  a  golf  enthusiast,  or  love  magnificent  views, 
you  may  choose  the  White  and  Green  Mountains.  Infinite 
variety  here. 

The  Adirondacks 

Forest-crowned,  lake-dotted,  pine-scented,  romantic 
Adirondacks — the  cool,  summer  roof  garden  of  New  York  State. 
Visit  the  Thousand  Islands,  Niagara  Falls,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Lakes  George  and  Champlain.     Camp  out  or  live  in  luxury. 

Michigan 

Resinous  forests,  broad  beaches,  cool  inland  lakes  and 
streams — excellent  fishing,  sailing,  motor-boating,  and  bath- 
ing; the  finest  of  golf;  bridle  paths  through  the  woods. 
Michigan  is  the  sporting  Peninsula  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  only  remains  for  you  to  decide  —  WHERE? 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  lias  issued  tlie  following  descriptive  booklets  of  the  above  sec- 
tions containinK  authoritative  information  and  lists  of  hotels:  "New  Jersry  Seashorr" ,  "Long  Island",  "New 
Ennliind  Shores  South  of  Boston",  "New  lingland  Shores  North  and  liasl  of  Boston",  "New  England  Lakes  and 
Mountains" ,  "Adirondacks  and  Thousand  Islands".  "Saratoga  Springs,  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain", 
^    „^  "Niagara  Falls",  "Michigan  Summer  Resorts".    Ask  your  local  ticket  agent  to  help  you 

■i^TftAL^fitov  plan  your  trip,  or  apply  to  the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket  Office;  or  write  the  nearest 

jj^>— t.^^Sb>.  Travel  Bureau,  namin;;  the  Booklet  wanted. 

United  States  •  Railroad  ADMiNisTRmoN- 


Travel  Bureau 

143  Liberty  Street 

New  York  City 


Travel  Bureau 

646  Transportation  Building 

Chicagfo 


Travel  Bureau 

602  Healey  Building 

Atlanta 
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in  its  hasto.  Night  and  day  the  sappers 
are  at  work  getting  the  l>oxes  of  cheddite, 
from  nearly  two  miles  in  the  rear,  and  Par- 
rying them  down  to  the  mine.  In  4.he 
shafts  and  yard-wide  tunnels  men  are 
climhing  the  rope-ladders,  crawling,  de- 
scending, and  ascending  without  pause. 

During  this  work  not  a  sound  is  mayde, 
not  a  word  is  spoken.  Vou  may  be  sure 
that  if  the  Baches  noticeti  the  slightest 
thing  they  would  set  off  a  blast;  so  we  go 
liarefoot  to  prevent  any  scraping  of  shoes 
against  the  board-;  as  we  crawl  along. 
Within  three  days  there  are  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds  of  cheddite  in  the  chamber, 
but  the  blows  from  the  enemy's  pick  are 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Cast  your  eye 
over  the  scene  foi"  a  moment.  Captain 
Laignier  has  come  down  from  the  niiue- 
chamber.  One  can  stand  up  straight  here; 
and  smoking  candles  light  up  the  black 
walls  of  the  cavern.  The  sappers  are 
here,  clad  only  in  loin-cloths,  for  the 
heat  is  stifling.  The  conversation  is  in 
whispers. 

The  situation  is  perilous — the  Bodies  are 
only  a  yard  or  so  above  us,  and  if  they 
discover  us  they  have  only  to  place  a  few 
pounds  of  explosive  in  their  tunnel;  the 
ceiling  of  our  chamber,  which  there  has 
been  no  time  to  prop  tip,  will  cave  in,  the 
explosion  wilb  set  off  our  tons  of  cheddite, 
and  the  shock  will  tear  everj  thing  and 
every  man  in  our  tunnel  to  pieces. 

Shall  we  keep  on  bringing  more  cheddite 
at  the  risk  of  disclosure,  or  shall  we  be 
satisfied  with  a  half-sized  mine  antl  set  off 
what  we  have  already  brought  in?  Imagine 
the  terrible  problem  that  our  officer  must 
face. 

If  he  continues  to  amass  explosives  he 
will  expose  his  men  to  the  risk  of  death 
from  the  enemy's  blast,  and  even  if  he  him- 
self should  escape,  he  will  have  the  disgrace 
of  a  failure;  on  the  other  hand,  he  might 
gain  the  glory  of  the  greatest  bit  of  fire- 
works ever  seen  at  Vauquois.  To  order 
an  immediate  explosion  is  to  make  sure 
against  the  risk  of  a  surprize  blast  and 
against  censure,  but  it  is  also  to  accept  a 
pitiful  success. 

But  I  am  the  only  one  to  analyze  this 
problem,  because  at  this  moment  I  am 
seated  here  before  my  writing-paper,  and 
action  is  not  forced  upon  me.  For  the 
truth  is  that  Captain  Laignier  had  made 
his  decision,  and  before  his  mind  had  taken 
into  account  the  difficulties  surrounding  it. 
Between  prudent  half-way  measures  and 
thorough  work  at  any  risk,  the  engineer 
had  long  ago  made  his  choice.  In  a  calm 
voice,  as  he  walked  about  the  chamber,  he 
said  to  his  men: 

"Yes,  boys,  go  on  laying  the  mine; 
there's  no  danger." 

And  to  prove  it  to  them  he  remained 
below  a  long  time.  Above  him  the  German 
continued  to  strike. 

Two  da\s  later  the  mine-chamber  was 
fidl.  vSand-bags  had  to  ])e  packed  along  tlie 
tunnel  for  at  least  twenty  jards  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  the  mine  would  send  its 
blast  in  the  right  direction. 

At  a  quarter  past  nine,  on  a  cold  March 
morning,  the  captain  is  lighting  the  fuse 
at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  In  one  minute 
the  mine  will  explode.  It  is  just  the  hour 
when  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
Baches  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  under- 
ground shelters  for  the  inspection  of  their 
men  and  to'gh)rify  before  them  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Germans  in  modern,  scientific 
warfare. 

Upon  the  opposite  hill  see  blocks  of 
earth  the  size  of  carts  flung  into  the  sky. 
French  will-power  and  French  science  have 
spoken. 
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600    Fewer    Parts    Reduce 

Stewart  Costs;  Increase  Strength 

Stewarts  Save   You  $200  to  $300  and  Cut  Truck  Expenses 

Reliable,  sure  performance  of  every  task  at  lowest  cost  are  decisive 
factors  to  competent  buyers  in  the  choice  of  trucks.  Other  con- 
siderations are  dwarfed  or  altogether  excluded. 


Mark^How  Stewarts 
Meet    This   Demand 

Stewart  trucks  rank  first  in  these  qualities, 
through  an  exclusive  engineering  design, 
eliminating  more  than  600  points  of  power- 
waste  and  truck-wear.  And  you  get  the  sav- 
ing in  production  of  this  simplified  type,  in 
the  $200  to  $300  lower  price. 

By  direct  transmission  of  Stewart  power, 
more  than  90%  acts  at  the  rim  of  the  driving 
wheels.  That  saves  gasoline:  often  in  excess 
of  25%.  And  this  saving  goes  on  every  day, 
week  and  year  of  Stewart  operation. 

There  are  600  fewer  parts  in  Stewart  trucks  to 
get  out  of  order,  requiring  repair  or  replace- 
ment. It  is  this  simplified  construction, 
combining  the  functions  of  many  parts  in  a 
few  rugged  mechanisms,  that  keeps  Stewarts 
running  in  uninterrupted  service,  while  other 
trucks  are  towing  to  repair  depots. 

Most  of  the  useless  weight  eliminated  by 
Stewart  design  is  taken  from  the  unsprung 
parts,  relieving  tires  and  truck  of  destructive, 
unbuffered  shocks. 


Stewart  reliability  is  proved  in  their  satis- 
factory operation  in  200  lines  of  business,  in 
27  countries,  covering  every  possible  truck 
requirement,  in  all  conditions  of  climate, 
roads  and  stubborn,  hilly  terrain. 

In  Five  Years  No  Stewart  Has  Worn  Out 

And  the  first  50  are  still  giving  economical, 
uninterrupted  service. 

Could  that  be  said  of  any  other  truck? 
It  is  not  by  assertions,  but  by  proofs  like  these 
that  Stewart  established  its  supremacy  in  such 
advantages  as: 

$200  to  $300  lower  first  cost,  than  average 
trucks  of  the  same  capacity :  lower  fuel 
cost  per  ton  mile:  greater  tire  saving: 
fewer  repair  requirements,  and  less  loss 
of  time  and  expense,  caused  by  truck 
disorders:  longest  uriinterrupted  service. 
These  advantages  mean  superiority  in  the  city 
or  on  the  farm.  They  have  made  Stewarts 
the  choice  of  discriminating  buyers  every- 
where. If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  truck, 
investigate  the  Stewart.  It  will  convince  you 
as  it  has  all  these  other  thousands. 


liimniccmL  ^TEmmtsB 


Write  for  Free  Booklet  "How  to  Choose  a  Motor  Truck."    Address  Stewart  Motor  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.    Y. 
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In  Summer 

At acertain  temperature 
of  the  generator,  the 
thermostat  automati- 
cally opens,  compelling 
the  current  to  pass 
through  a  res/stance 
coil,  thus  reducing  the 
the  output. 


Ho\v  Remy  Protects  Your  Battery 

Against  Overcharging 

In  Hot  Weather 


A  GENERATOR  that  charges 
the  battery  at  too  high  a  rate 
in  summer  injures  it.  To  be  as 
efficient  in  summer  as  in  winter,  a 
generator  should  have  a  varying 
rate  of  battery  charge. 

For  winter  driving,  motor  cars 
require  generators  large  enough  to 
produce  a  current  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply extra  power  for  starting  and 
long-burning  lights. 

In  the  heat  of  summer,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  large-capacity  gener- 
ator, unless  regulated,  will  damage 
the  battery. 

This  perplexing  problem  of  the 
"right  size"  generator  is  solved  by 
the  Remy  Thermostat  which  per- 
mits of  a  generator  large  enough 
for  the  extreme  demands  of  winter 
driving,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
duces the  charging  in  summer. 


When  the  temperature  of  the 
generator  reaches  a  certain  predeter- 
mined degree,  the  thermostat  opens. 
The  current  is  cut  down  and  the 
battery  is  safeguarded  against  in- 
jury from  excess  current. 

The  automatic  operation  of  the 
Remy  Thermostat  assures  the  sat- 
isfactory and  economic  performance 
of  the  generator  throughout  the 
seasons. 

And,  in  this,  the  Thermostat  con- 
tributes to  Remy  Starting,  Light- 
ing and  Ignition  Systems  an  added 
factor  of  performance — making 
Remy  Electric  Systems  more  than 
ever  "Products  of  Constant  Per- 
formance." 

Write  for  the  new  Remy  book, 
which  tells  in  simple  language  the 
story  of  the  electric  system  on  the 
motor  car. 


In  Winter 

The  therniostat  reniaina 
closed  and  full  field  cur- 
rent passes  through  the 
contact  points,  per- 
mitting full  current 
output  from  the  gener- 
ator. 
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REMY   ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


Cietieral   Offices  and  Fa:t<fries: 
Anderson.  Indiana 


Motor  Equipment  Division,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tractor  Equipntent  Division.  Chicago,   Illinois 


J.ahoratories: 
Detroit,  Michigan 


STARTING    LIGHTING 
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IGNITION   SYSTEMS 
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ONE  REASON  WHY  THE  MISSOURIAN 
HAS  TO  BE  "SHOWN" 


THE  famous  l)ond-dofaiil(  case  of  St. 
Clair  County,  Missouri,  has  just  been 
brought  to  a  close,  forty-nine  years  after 
one  Peter  La  Due  made  his  record-break- 
ing and  successful  "get-away"  with  nearly 
a  qufirter  of  a  million  dollars  of  the  money 
of  innocent  investors.  The  effect  of 
La  Due's  coup  and  the  following  default 
cast  a  cloud  over  St.  Clair  County  from 
which  it  is  expected  it  will  now  emerge, 
after  nearly  half  a  century,  for  the  rights 
of  the  investors  of  1870  have  at  last  been 
acknowledged  and  the  claims  settled. 

"During  the  years  since  the  $250,000 
in  bonds  were  issued  all  progress  in  the 
county  was  halted,"  says  Straus  Investors' 
Magazine.  "Title  to  every  acre  of  land 
was  clouded,  schoolhouses  have  gone  to 
rack  and  ruin,  the  courthouse  is  falling 
into  decay,  and  not  a  dollar  was  spent 
in  public  improvements." 

The  story  of  how  La  Due  got  away  with 
the  county's  $250,000  worth  of  bonds, 
delivered  to  him  in  a  bushel-basket,  is 
interestingly  told  bj'  this  magazine,  which 
says: 

The  year  following  the  Civil  War  was  a 
period  of  great  railroad  development  for 
the  United  States.  With  the  completion 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  first  rail  line 
•linking  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
communities  everywhere  set  to  work  to 
aid  railroad  development  in  order  to  further 
their  own  prosperity.  Subsidies  were 
voted  by  States,  counties,  and  municipali- 
ties, and  so  loose  was  the  practise  in  many 
communities  that  designing  men  promptly 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered. 

A  man  named  Peter  La  Due  came  to 
Missouri  claiming  to  represent  a  large 
amount  of  New  York  capita.1.  He  or- 
ganized a  line  and  called  it  lay  the  pic- 
turesque name  of  the  Telao  and  Neosho 
Railroad,  to  run  from  Kansas  City  to 
Helena,  Arkansas.  Each  of  the  counties 
along  the  line  voted  a  subsidy  of  $250,000, 
to  be  raised  by  the  issuance  of  twelve-year 
bonds,  bearing  ten  per  cent,  interest.  A 
properly  drawn  bond,  of  course,  would 
contain  a  clause  protecting  the  county 
against  failure  to  build.  This,  however, 
was  waived  by  St.  Clair  County,  and  it  was 
freely  charged  that  money  and  liquor 
delivered  to  certain  county  judges  were  the 
inducements. 

The  250  bonds,  each  of  $1,000  denomina- 
tion, were  delivered  in  a  bushel-basket  to 
La  Due.  Work  began  on  the  railroad, 
eight  miles  were  graded,  and  about  $20,000 
was  spent  in  the  county,  before  the  pro- 
moters decided  that  the  pretense  had  gone 
far  enough.  The  work  stopt  and  St. 
Clair  County  began  to  realize  that  it 
had  been  swindled.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  La  Due  had  sold  the  bonds  at 
82. 5  and  interest  to  innocent  purchasers. 
There  are  no  bond-interest  tables  in  exis- 
tence showing  the  net  yield  of  a  ten  per 
cent,  bond  running  twelve  years,  sold  at 
82.5  and  interest,  but  the  net  to  the  pur- 
chaser was  not  far  from  twelve  per  cent. 
The  coupons  came  due  and  were  met  by  a 
tax  levy  of  one  and  one-fifth  per  cent. 

By  1872  the  patience  of  the  citizens  of 
St.  Clair  County  had  been  strained  to  the 
limit,  and  they  indignantly'  refused  to  pay 
further  taxes  to  settle  the  county's  debt 


for  a  railroad  that  (li( 
courts  came  to  their  assistance,  refused  to 
levy,  and  the  bonds  went  by  default. 
Then  lawyers  were  engaged  by  the  bond- 
holders. They  sued  and  got  judgments, 
but  it  did  them  no  good,  for,  says  the 
wi'iter  in  the  magazine: 

A  mandate  was  issued  ordering  the 
county  court  to  levy  tcaxes  and  a  deputy 
sheriff  was  sent  to  Osceola  to  serve  the 
papers.  The  judges  of  the  county  took 
to  the  woods  and  hid  in  the  scrub-oaks 
and  rocks  until  the  marshal  got  tired  and 
went  back  to  Kansas  City.  The  bonds 
stayed  in  default. 

In  1877  one  court  levied  the  railroad  tax, 
but  the  citizens  refused  to  pay  it;  a  mob  went 
to  the  court-house,  carried  away  the  tax- 
collector's  books,  and  cut  out  all  the  rail- 
road entries.  The  Federal  court  at  Kansas 
City  held  that  the  judges  of  St.  Clair 
County  were  in  contempt.  Prom  that 
time  on,  sessions  of  the  county  court 
were  held  regularly  in  the  woods  or  in 
caves  in  the  mountains. 

In  1885  the  Federal  court  ruled  that  the 
mere  leaving  of  the  writ  at  the  office  of  the 
county  court  was  valid  service.  This 
being  sufficient,  the  chief  county  judge 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  jail. 

Dating  from  that  time,  the  county 
judges  of  St.  Clair  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  jail;  in  fact,  it  is  declared  by  those 
who  have  been  interested  in  the  romantic 
history  of  the  coup  of  Peter  La  Due  that 
the  judges  of  the  county,  at  one  time  or 
another,  "were  confined  in  every  jail  in 
Missouri.  Men  considered  it  a  patriotic 
duty  to  be  elected  county  judges  solely  to 
go  to  jail  for  the  cause,  while  others  re- 
garded it  as  a  soft  berth  at  .$2  a  day. 
But  the  matter  did  not  rest  because  of 
the  attitude  of  the  judges.  Says  the 
magazine: 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  settle 
the  bondholders'  claims.  The  county 
had  an  opportunity  in  1875  to  cancel  the 
debt  for  $175,000.  This  was  treated 
with  scorn.  In  1898  a  proposal  was  made 
to  settle  for  $400,000.  The  debt  by  this 
time,  with  accrued  interest  and  costs  of 
unending  litigation,  had  mounted  into  the 
millions  of  dollars,  so  this  offer  represented 
a  considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
bondholders.  The  county  court,  however, 
refused  to  call  the  election,  and  went  to 
jail,  as  usual. 

Some  years  ago  a  patriotic  resident  of 
St.  Clair  County,  visiting  in  New  York, 
purchased  nineteen  bonds  at  a  price  said 
to  be  less  than  one-twentieth  of  their  par 
value,  presented  them  to  the  county,  and 
had  them  canceled.  With  this  exception, 
however,  all  of  the  .$250,000  in  bonds  re- 
mained outstanding.  One  of  the  bond- 
holders, who  was  as  obstinate  on  his  side 
as  the  St.  Clair  County  residents  were  on 
theirs,  dipt  his  coupons  regularly, 
deposited  them  in  bank  for  collection, 
and  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  litigation, 
and  every  time  they  came  back  unpaid. 

The  late  Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri, 
interested  himself  in  the  case.  He  won 
his  first  race  for  Congress  with  the  solid 
vote  of  St.  Clair  County,  declaring  that, 
once  in  Washington,  he  would  "chp  the 
wings  of  the  Fedsral  courts,  and  stop  this 
litigation  by  an  act  of  Congress."  Noth- 
ing came  of  it,  however.  On  the  side  of 
the  bondholders,  attempts  were  made  to 
pass   laws   through     the    State  legislature 
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authorizing  tlu;  Federal  courts  to  take 
charge  of  the  county  and  collect  the 
money.     All  failed. 

Cass,  Henry,  Knox,  and  Dallas  counties 
had  also  fallen  for  the  scheme  of  the 
persuasive;  Mr.  La  Due,  and  had  given 
tlie  fraudulent  railroad  a  bounty.  As  a 
matt(T  of  fact,  nearly  every  county  in  the 
State  had  Ix'cn  swindled  in  some  way  by  a 
railroad  promoter  at  one  time  or  another. 
Missouri  appears  to  have  been  an  "easy 
nuirk"  in  those  days,  and  perhaps  it  is 
becau.'",e  of  thesf;  unfortunate  "invest- 
ments" that  you  now  have  "to  show" 
i\u)  average  native  of  the  State. 

Henry  0)unty  surrendt^red  in  1882,  and 
settled  for  .$525,000.  The  last  payment 
of  this  sum  was  made  in  1915,  and  the 
county  held  a  big  celebration.  Unlike 
St.  Clair  County,  Henry  i)aid  and  pros- 
pered, and  now,  says  the  magazine: 

It  is  a  wealth^'  and  happy  community 
with  broad  acres,  smiling  farms,  good 
roads,  well-constructed  villages,  and  con- 
tented people.  St.  Clair  County  remained 
"sot,"  as  the  farmers  said.  No  money 
could  be  borrowed  on  mortgage  for  the 
same  reason;  no  new  roads  were  built; 
the  old  ones  fell  into  utter  disrepair.  Its 
inhabitants  lived  a  life  of  poverty  that  was 
equaled  only  by  their  determination  never 
to  pay.  At  length,  however,  as  the  older 
generation  died  off,  the  younger  members 
gained  power  and  action  was  started  a 
short  time  ago  for  a  compromise. 

The  amount  of  the  debt  is  a  vivid  and 
striking  illustration  of  how  money  grows 
at  compound  interest.  At  six  per  cent, 
money  will  double  itself  in  eleven  years 
and  ten  months,  and  at  ten  per  cent,  in 
approximately  seven  years.  The  orig- 
inal $250,000  indebtedness  had  grown  to 
nearly  twenty  times  the  original  amount, 
through  the  action  of  compound  interest 
and  through  legal  expenditures  reaching 
the  amazingly  large  sum  of  $4,695,419.53 
on  December  1,  1918.  It  was  proposed  to 
settle  this  debt  for  a  payment  of  $585,000, 
which  represented  about  twelve  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  amount  due.  The 
bondholders,  after  many  conferences, 
agreed  to  abandon  their  claim  on  this 
basis  and  the  matter  was  then  put  up  to 
the  voters. 

It  took  three  elections  to  carry  the  com- 
promise. The  first  vote  showed  in  a 
striking  way  how  popular  sentiment  in 
the  county  then  stood  against  making  any' 
payment.  Only  91  voted  in  favor  of  the 
settlement  to  2,600  against  it. 

There  were  renewed  agitation  and  dis- 
cussion. The  second  vote  showed  800 
in  favor  of  the  settlement  and  1,300 
against  it.  Once  more  the  issue  was 
debated.  Little  by  little  the  opponents 
of  payment  came  to  see  that  the  only 
salvation  for  the  county  laj'  in  paying  the 
bondholders.  At  the  third  election  the 
vote  stood  1,900  in  favor  of  the  compromise 
to  3.50  against  it.  The  county  according- 
ly- put  out  a  new  loan,  niaking  a  tax  levy 
to  pay  the  interest  and  a  sinking  fund  to 
pay  the  debt  itself. 

Retributive  justice  overtook  the  St. 
Clair  County  judges,  who  were  eventually 
driven  from  the  community.  Two  or 
more  of  the  judges  of  the  Cass  County 
court  were  lynched  by  a  mob,  but  what 
became  of  La  Due  and  his  ill-gotten  gains 
never  has  been  discovered. 
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WILHELM  JUST  HAD  TO  BE  PRIED 
LOOSE  FROM  THAT  THRONE 


"N 


OBODY  liked  him,"  said  Hans 
Lorenz,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Berlin  Loknl  Aiizeiger.  speakinK  recently 
of  Wilhelm  HohenzoUern,  erstwhile  Kaiser 
of  Germany,  in  an  interview  granted 
Lowell  Thomas,  representing  the  New 
York  Evening  World.  Mr.  Lorenz  was 
once  a  newspaper  man  in  Xew  York  City, 
and  his  discussion  of  the  German  revolu- 
tion and  the  causes  that  led  up  to  it  has 
the  noveltj'  of  showing  some  appreciation 
of  the  American  point  of  view.  He  sa\s 
the  Germans  thought  the  Kaiser  lacked 
backbone,  and  even  his  close  friends  said 
secretly  that  he  was  a  coward.  Then 
when  it  was  announced  late  in  the  summer 
by  Ludendorff  that  the  Army  was  about 
through  and  an  early  peace  would  be 
necessary,  the  feeling  against  the  Kaiser 
became  intensified  and  on  all  sides  rose 
demands  for  his  immediate  abdication,  as 
it  was  felt  he  stood  in  the  way  of  peace. 
HohenzoUern,  however,  hung  on,  as  might 
have  been  e.xpeeted  of  a  party  laboring 
under  the  delusion  that  he  was  holding  his 
job  as  a  result  of  direct  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  According  to 
Lorenz,  it  was  this  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Kaiser  to  give  up  his  throne  that 
plunged  Germany  into  the  revolution  and 
reign  of  terror  which  has  since  prevailed 
there.     Says  Mr.  Lorenz: 

I  don't  think  the  Kaiser  really  favored 
war.  The  war  was  represented  to  the 
people  as  one  of  defense,  and  everj^  one 
believed  we  had  been  compelled  to  fight 
for  our  national  existence.  We  are  not  a 
political  nation.     You  can  tell  us  anything. 

The  moment  it  became  apparent  that 
we  had  lost  the  war,  the  revolutionary 
current  became  strong.  Everything  had 
gone  smoothly  in  the  l)ig  fighting  from 
March  to  July.  In  the  middle  of  July 
came  the  first  defeat  when  we  were  thrown 
back.  We  had  got  dispatches  telling  us 
that  2,000,000  American  soldiers  were  in 
France,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  publish 
them.  A  month  later  we  couldn't  kt^ep 
the  truth  back  any  longer.  Then  the 
Government  announced  that  it  was  the 
Americans  who  were  responsible  for  our 
reverses. 

It  was  about  July  15  when  it  became 
generally  known  that  something  had  gone 
wrong.  Countless  rumors  were  being 
discust  by  the  agitated  population.  To 
counteract  tliis,  the»  Government  und(!r- 
took  a  propaganda  campaign  to  persuade 
the  peoj)le  that  our  retirements  on  the 
Western  P'ront  wore  of  no  importance. 
Admitting  the  presence  of  a  big  American 
force,  it  declared  we  could  not  possibly 
l>e  driven  out  of  France  in  less  than  two 
years. 

The  d(  ath  -  blow  was  the  collapse  of 
Bulgaria.  From  that  moment  it  was  \u\- 
jjossible  to  (leceiv(i  the  i)eoi)le  any  longer. 
Lud«»ndorff  (tame  to  Berlin  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  game  was  up.  This  soon 
hfaked  out  and  then  came  tiie  moral  l)r(!alc- 
down  of  the  nation.  Altho  Ludendorff's 
paralyzing  announcement  had  become 
common  gossip,  and  certainly  every  news- 
jjaper  reporter  knew  of  it,  the  |)ress  never 
mentioned  it  until  (hey  announced,  a  week 
la((fr,  that  an  armistice  had  been  asked  for. 


From  then  on  it  was  understood  that 
the  Kaiser  must  go.  I{<»presentations  to 
this  effect  were  made  to  the  Government, 
but  the  Emperor  took  the  stand  that  he 
was  in  duty  bound  to  staj'.  He  declared 
the  Army  would  break  down  instantly  if 
he  abdicated. 

This  was  another  stupendous  blunder. 
I  verilj'^  believe  that  if  Wilhelm  had  stept 
down  about  October  3  there  would  have 
been  no  revolution.  With  him  and  the 
Crown  Prince  out  of  the  way,  it  would 
ha\e  been  possible  to  establish  a  liberal, 
democratic  Government,  under  the  ruler- 
ship  of  a  Prince  Regent.  The  few  days 
Ihus  lost  were  fatal  to  an^^  such  plan. 

On  October  7  the  Socialists  declared 
they  woidd  lea\e  the  Go%'ernment  unless 
the  Kaiser  abdicated  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  Moderates  extended  the  time 
another  twenty-four  hours,  but  when  addi- 
tional delay  was  asked,  the  radicals  refused 
to  comply.  They  notified  Ebert  and 
Scheidemann  that  the  revolution  would 
begin  on  the  9th. 

But  Wilhelm  just  couldn't  make  up  his 
mind  to  quit  the  job  he  had  held  so  long. 
His  severe  mental  struggles  in  this  con- 
nection have  been  described  time  and 
again  in  story  and  song.  It  was  the 
bitterest  moment  of  his  life.  In  the  mean- 
time the  revolution  was  brewing,  and 
finally  it  came,  among  other  unpleasant 
things  delivering  a  violent  kick  in  the 
direction  of  the  recalcitrant  Bill,  which 
landed  that  gentleman  in  Holland.  The 
account  of  what  happened  is  thus  set 
forth: 

The  revolution  actually  started  before 
the  elapse  of  the  second  twenty-four  hours 
given  the  Kaiser  in  which  to  abdicate. 
On  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  Ebert  and 
Scheidemann  went  to  the  Reichstag  to  take 
over  the  Government  before  the  radicals 
could  get  ahead  of  them.  At  eleven  o'clock 
they  had  agreed  upon  a  program  and  an 
hour  later  had  received  from  Prince  Max 
the  nomination  of  Ebert  as  Chancellor. 

In  response  to  an  emergency  call,  a 
mass  -  meeting  of  Majority  Socialists, 
Liberals,  and  Centrists  assembled  to  com- 
plete the  work  begun  by  Ebert  and 
Scheidemann.  No  definite  agreements  were 
reached  that  afternoon,  however,  as  the 
Majority  Socialists  were  a  little  afraid  of 
the  radical  wing.  They  had  given  as- 
surances that  the  Independents  would  be 
included  in  the  new  Government,  but  the 
Independents  had  refused  to  i^articipate 
with  the  LiluTals  and  Centrists. 

At  .3  r.M.  Scheidemann  made  a  speech 
in  front  of  the  Reichstag,  announcing  th<i 
new  German  Republic.  A  little  later 
llaase,  froin  the  same  spot,  made  a  speech 
announcing  a  new  Socialist  republic.  At 
four  o'clock  anoth(>r  mob  surged  into  the 
main  hall,  bewaring  tnaclu'iu*  guns  and  shriek- 
ing demands  lor  a  socialized  government. 
This  party  was  led  by  Karl  Liebknecht, 
who  had  been  released  from  prison  a  few 
days  before  at  Scheidemann's  order. 

The  Liberals  and  Centrists  left  the 
hall  in  the  confusion.  At  6  p.m.  the 
Majority  Socialists  made  certain  con- 
cessions, declaring  for  the  early  socializa- 
tion of  many  industries  and  acknowledging 
th(>  Independents'  right  to  participate  in 
the  governnumt.  But  the  Independents 
were  not  satisfiiul  even  with  this.  They 
insisted  that  they  had  made  the  revolution 
and  demanded  majority  representation  in 
the  Government.  Tiie  meiiting  broke  up 
with  an  agreement  for  an  assembly  the 
following  morning  at  the  Circus  Busch. 


In  that  meeting  the  fight  between  the 
two  Socialist  groups  broke  out  anew^  and 
anarchy  was  at  hand  when  the  soldiers 
took  matters  in  hand.  They  delivered  an 
ultimatum  to  both  factions  declaring,  in 
effect,  that  they  were  not  interested  either 
in  politics  or  politicians;  that  they  w^re 
tired  of  fooling,  and  that  unless  the  op- 
posing sides  got  together  immediately 
the  soldiers  w'ould  take  control  and  es- 
tablish a  military  dictatorship. 

This  threat  was  effective  for  the  mo- 
ment. The  Socialist  parties  tentatively 
agreed  upon  a  government  by  a  council  of 
six,  equally  di^^ded  between  the  factions. 
Over  them  was  to  be  an  executive  council 
of  soldiers  and  workmen,  to  be  the  supreme 
authority.  It  was  to  have  fourteen  sol- 
diers and  fourteen  workmen,  half  of  each 
being  Majority  Socialists  and  the  other 
half  Independents.  Richard  Mueller  was 
selected  for  its  first  President. 

That  the  whole  thing  was  a  crazy  and 
impossible  scheme  became  apparent  only 
too  soon.  The  two  groups  could  not  by 
any  possibility  work  together.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  Government  was  paralyzed. 
Desperate  remedies  were  necessary.  At 
last,  Ebert  and  Scheidemann  forced  the 
issue,  backed  as  they  were  by  the  rest  of 
Germanjs  w^hich  was  far  more  interested 
in  the  quick  establishment  of  a  stable 
government  than  it  was  in  the  \\Tangles  of 
political  camorrists. 


THE  COOTIE  IS  NOT  MERELY  A  PEST 
BUT  A  PERILOUS  PROBLEM 


THE  cootie  is  only  a  puny  creature, 
and  does  not  rank  high  in  the  scale  of 
animal  life.  He  can  boast  of  nothing 
that  would  endear  him  to  anybodj', 
possessing  neither  beauty  of  person  nor 
qualities  that  make  him  a  useful  member 
of  society.  On  the  contrary,  his  irritating 
waj^s  have  probalily  done  more  to  arouse 
peevishness  in  the  heart  of  the  dough-boy 
than  any  other  of  the  numerous  annoying 
things  that  went  with  the  recent  dis- 
turbance in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  this 
same  pestiferous  and  generally  no-account 
cootie  has  been  given  a  deal  of  publicity 
and  attention  far  in  excess  of  that  bestowed 
on  anybody  or  anything  else  connected 
with  the  war,  if  Wilhelm  HohenzoUern, 
erstwhile  imperial  master  of  Germany,  be 
excepted.  For  years  now  we  have  been 
hearing  of  the  billions  and  billions  of  cooties 
infesting  the  war-areas;  of  their  itchful 
bites  which  spread  tj'phus  germs  and 
trench  fever;  of  preventives  without 
number,  including  chemicals,  cootie  gar- 
ments, and  delousing  -  stations;  of  that 
pleasing  diversion  known  as  cootie-chasing 
with  which  the  dough-boy  whiled  away  ids 
leisure  moments  between  onslaughts  on 
the  foe  of  his  country.  The  war  is  over 
now  as  between  the  Huns  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  not  the  cootie-  war. 
That  conflict  still  rages.  Extremely  scien- 
tific men  with  taU  corrugated  brows  and 
thick-lensed  spectacles  are  now  devoting 
much  time  to  the  study  of  the  cootie 
with  the  idtimate  object  in  view  of  ex- 
terminating him  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
or,  in  any  event,  neutralizing  th(>  evil  of 
his  ways.  The  soldiers  still  remaining  in 
Europe,    having    become    accustomed    to 
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fighting  and  having  nothing  else  to  fight, 
are  keeping  in  practise  by  waging  a  frenzied 
war  on  the  cootie.  And  Uncle  Sam  ad- 
ministers the  final  swat  to  the  pest  by 
requiring  every  man  before  he  is  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  to  undergo  a 
severe  and  searching  process  so  he  will  not 
go  about  among  his  fellow  men  spreading 
cooties.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
American,  who  apparently  has  given  the 
subject  considerable  study,  discusses  the 
cootie  as  follows: 

It  was  i^robably  the  earliest  companion 
and  parasite  of  man.  For  so  long  a  time 
has  it  been  his  parasite  that  it  can  not 
exist  without  him.  Man  is  its  onl.v  "host." 
Newly  hatched,  it  will  die  in  twenty-four 
hours  if  depri\'ed  of  human  blood.  Ar- 
rived at  adidt  age,  it  can  survive  not  more 
than  ten  days  without  this  article  of  diet. 

If  the  human  race  were  to  suspend  ex- 
istence on  the  earth  for  eleven  days  there 
woidd  be  no  more  cooties.  The  race  would 
be  wiped  out  forever. 

This  pestiferous  insect  species  is  ex- 
traordinarily delicate.  Slight  changes  of 
temperature  are  fatal  to  it.  If  an  infested 
person  is  attacked  by  fever  it  will  prompt- 
ly desert  him.  A  dead  man  is  quickly 
abandoned  by  cooties. 

They  are  quite  regular  in  their  habits, 
taking  three  meals  a  day.  Twenty  minutes 
are  devoted  to  each  meal. 

Most  appalling  is  its  rate  of  reproduc- 
tion. The  female  begins  laying  eggs  when 
she  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  days  old, 
and  lays  about  a  dozen  eggs  per  diem. 
They  hatch  in  about  a  Aveek. 

The  mature  insect  is  dirty  gray  in  color. 
It  infests  by  preference  the  underclothing 
—the  seams  of  undershirts  and  drawers 
especially. 

One  thing  definitely  ascertained  is  that 
nothing  but  live  steam  will  destroy  the 
lice,  their  eggs,  and  the  disease  germs 
which  the  cooties  carry.  This  is  a  most 
important  piece  of  knowledge,  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  whole  louse  problem. 

The  picture  of  bronzed  giants  frantically 
chasing  cooties  ma^'  induce  a  smile.  But 
the  phase  of  the  cootie  problem  which  is 
engaging  the  anxious  attention  of  health 
officers  and  medical  men  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  is  far  from  funny. 
We  read : 

The  cootie  is  not  merely  an  annoyance; 
he  is  a  frightful  menace.  That  is  why 
science  has  devoted  such  painstaking  and 
patient  care  recently  to  the  most  minute 
study  of  cooties. 

With  inadequate  sanitation  arrives  a 
plague  of  lice. 

Then  comes  typhus,  the  most  desti'uc- 
tive  enemy  of  mankind.  Carried  and 
spread  by  the  lice,  it  soon  becomes  epi- 
demic, wiping  out  whole  populations. 

Thus  it  has  ever  been  since  times  long 
prehistoric.  Accomi)anying  and  following 
every  war  has  been  a  scourge  of  lvi)luis, 
decimating  armies  and  destroying  non- 
combatants  on  a  wholesale  scale. 

Bubonic  plague  (tlie  "black  death"  of 
the  middhi  ages)  and  smallpox  are  fright- 
ful maladies.  Cholera  and  yellow  fever 
have  taken  a  tremendous  toll  of  mankind. 
But  none  of  these  is  comparable  to  typhus 
as  a  killer. 

Epidemic  typhus  (such  as  has  been 
raging  in  Russia,  Servia.  Bulgaria,  and 
other  European  countries  for  a  long  time 
past)  kills  four  out  of  five  of  the  persons 
it  attacks. 
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A  recent  epidemic  of  "flu"  in  the  United 
States  has  caused  wide-spread  consterna- 
tion. And  no  wonder,  inasmuch  as  (ac- 
cording to  the  medical  authorities  of  the 
War  Department)  half  a  million  people  in 
this  country  died  of  it.  But  the  mortality 
rate  from  "flu"  was  low  as  compared  wilh 
that  of  epidemic  typhus. 

It  is  exactly  this  danger — not  by  any 
means  to  hv  overestimated — that  our  gov- 
ernment authorities  have  had  in  view,  as 
incidental  to  the  return  of  millions  of 
American  soldiers  from  Europe. 

Inevitably  they  would  bring  the  typhus- 
carrying  insects  with  them  unless  projier 
means  were  taken  to  relieve  them  of  the 
unwelcome  parasites.  The  problem  was 
to  let  in  the  soldiers  and  shut  out  the 
cooties,  and  its  solution,  as  developed  b\' 
the  War  Department's  medical  staff,  has 
been  one  of  the  biggest  sanitary  achieve- 
ments iu  history. 

As  a  result,  there  is  not  in  the  United 
States  to-day  a  single  case  of  louse-borne 
disease  imported  from  Europe.  Not  a 
case  of  typhus,  nor  of  "trench  fever,"  nor 
of  "relapsing  fever" — all  three  of  which 
come  under  this  head.     Not  yet. 

It  has  been  made  literally  impossible,  it 
is  hoped,  for  any  of  these  diseases  to  get 
into  this  country.  If  (to  suppose  what  is 
deemed  out  of  the  question)  a  man  bring- 
ing a  louse  from  abroad  were  to  be  let 
loose,  a  report  of  the  fact  would  be  on  a 
desk  in  the  Surgeon-General's  office  at 
Washington  almost  immediately. 

The  British  authorities,  equally  alive  to 
the  peril,  have  done  their  best,  with  the 
same  end  in  view.  Nevertheless,  our  War 
Department  learns  that  tj'^phus  is  spread- 
ing in  England.  It  is  already  epidemic  in 
Russia,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  Servia,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Holland.  What 
this  means  may  be  judged  from  the 
"eighty  per  cent,  mortality"  statement 
above  quoted. 

The  cootie  is  not  peculiar  to  Europe 
alone.  We  have  an  ample  supply'  of  the 
domestic  variety.  But  American  cooties 
are  not  dangerous  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  foreign  ones.  The  following  explana- 
tion is  given  of  this  matter: 

We  have  plenty  of  cooties  in  the  United 
States — innumerable,  in  fact.  They  differ 
not  at  all  in  species  or  description  from 
the  European  kind.  Why  bother,  then,  to 
exclude  the  foreign  ones? 

Simply  for  the  reason  that  the  latter 
are  already  infected  with  vindent  typhus, 
and  are,  therefore,  extremely  dangerous. 

Why  the  term  "virulent"? 

This  needs  just  a  bit  of  explanation. 
For  already  we  have  typhus  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  had  it  for  goodness 
knows  how  long.  Cases  of  it  are  not  in- 
frequent in  New  York  City  and  in  other 
centers  of  population.  Probably  we  shall 
never  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 

But  it  is  typhus  in  a  very  mild  form, 
not  ordinarily  fatal.  Doctors  call  it 
"Brill's  disease,"  after  the  physician  who 
first  discovered,  a  few  years  ago,  its  real 
character. 

We  do  not  find  oursc^lvt^s  very  seriously 
afflicted  by  our  own  mild  tyi^lnis  problem. 
What  demands  our  attention  is  tiie  ex- 
clusion of  this  dread  disease  in  its  fatal 
form. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  being  taken  by  the 
(lovernment  to  prevent  the  cootie  evil 
from  being  spread  in  this  country  by  the 
returning    soldiers.     The    first    steps    are 


taken  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  everj'  soldier  is  kept  in  quarantine 
for  two  weeks  to  allow  for  the  possible 
development  of  typhus  or  any  other  disease. 
Further: 

Incidentally,  he  is  examined  for  possible 
infection,  "deloused"  by  putting  himself 
and  his  clothing,  separately,  through  ap- 
l)ropriate  treatment,  and  de<'lared  "sup- 
posedly" clean. 

Next  he  goes  on  board  a  transport, 
where  he  is  again  examiiunl.  Six  days 
later,  on  the  voyage,  he  is  examined  once 
again — sufficient  ti:ne  having  meanwhile 
elapsed  for  the  hatching  of  possible  louse 
eggs  concealed  about  his  person.  In  ad- 
dition, on  every  day  during  the  voyage  he 
is  required  to  make  an  investigation  of 
his  body  and  clothes. 

When  a  transport  arrives  in  port  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  the  ship's  chief  med- 
ical officer  reports  to  tiie  port  surgeon 
that  all  these  requirements  have  been 
fully  complied  with.  Disembarkation  then 
follows. 

With  the  idea  of  protection  for  our  peo- 
ple in  view,  the  soldiers  are  shipped  by 
train  as  immediately  and  directly  as  pos- 
sible to  "debarkation  camps" — such  as 
Camp  Upton  and  Camp  Mills  on  Long 
Island,  or  Camp  Merritt  at  Tenafly,  N.  J. 
At  each  of  these  camps  there  is  a  big 
"delousing"  plant,  and  the  men  are 
placed  temporarily  in  what  is  called^  an 
"unclean  area,"  to  await  further  antiloyse 
treatment.  * 

The  trains  on  which  they  arrive  are 
meanwhile  subjected  to  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing. The  cars  are  cleaned  with  vacuum 
cleaners  and  sprinkled  with  carbolic  acid. 

At  the  debarkation  camp  guards^ are 
placed  in  charge  of  the  newly  arri\ed  men. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  leave  until  they 
have  undergone  a  "delousing"  treatment. 

From  the  debarkation  camps  the  men 
are  sent  to  tlie  demobilization  camps, 
where  they  are  once  again  examined  for 
possible  infestation.  Up  to  date,  it  is  be- 
lieved, no  indi\  idual  cootie  has  got  beyond 
these  camps.  Released  soldiers  go  out 
from  them  and  scatter  all  over  the  countrj-, 
clean. 

Civilians  with  our  armies  and  on  trans- 
ports are  under  control  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  must  undergo  similar  treat- 
ment. Immigration  at  the  present  tinn' 
being  practically  nil.  the  Government  has 
under  its  eye  (through  passport  regulation 
and  otherwise)  e\ery  civilian  who  comes 
into  the  United  States. 

While  conducting  this  work  the  Govern- 
ment's medical  authorities  have  been  mak- 
ing an  intensive  study  of  the  insect  respon- 
sible for  all  this  mischief.  They  have  kept 
specimens  under  continuous  observation, 
watching  their  beha\ior  under  various 
circumstances,  their  feeding  and  other 
habits,  etc. 

It  was  necessary  to  observe  them  under 
normal  conditions.  They  could  be  normal 
only  when  supplied  with  human  blood. 
Hence  the  device  has  b(>en  adopted  of 
j)uttiug  half  a  do/.(>n  of  them  beni>a'th  the 
lid  of  a  pill-box.  the  latter  being  attached 
to  a  man's  arm  by  a  strip  of  adh«>si\e  plas- 
ter. Inside  the  lid  was  placed  a  bit  of 
chiffon,  to  serve  for  hiding — just  as  they 
lii(U'  in  human  clothing. 

I'eople  are  often  puzzl(>d  to  imagine  why 
our  fighting  men  in  Europe  should  he  so 
universally  afflicted  with  this  pest.  Liter- 
ally every  soldier  "over  there"  seems  to 
have  become  infested.     Why? 

Th(>  matter  is  easily  explained.  In  the 
formation  and  mobilization  of  conscripted 
armies  all  sorts  of  men,  drawn  from  every 
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Ooes  every  cylindt^r  in  yttur  engine 
pill!  JOG"!,  whflhfr  it  is  a  four,  ail, 
eight  vr  twelve? 


Is  every  cylinder  on  the  job? 

Are  you  wasting  gas? 
Is  your  motor  cheating? 


MOST  of  .the  automobiles  in 
use  are  wasting  gasoline  by 
burning  a  mixture  too  rich 
for  the  cylinders  to  digest. 

The  correct  mixture  is  13  to  15 
parts  of  air  to  one  part  of  gasoline 
vapor.  Most  cars  run  on  a  mix- 
ture which  uses  7  to  10  parts  of  air 
to  one  part  of  gasoline  vapor.  In 
order  to  make  this  immense  saving, 
listen  to  the  explosions  of  your  motor 
and  adjust  your  carburetor  screw. 

A  prominent  automobile  man 
gives  the  following  instructions: 

"Decrease  the  quantify  of  gasoline 
until  the  engine  loses  power,  then  give 
more    gasoline    until    good    power  is 
restored,  but  not  a  notch 
beyond    that    point."      (This 
test    to   be   made    when    the 
engine  is  idling.) 

To  adjust  your  gas  mix- 
ture properly,  the  individual 
explosions  of  your  cylinders 
must  be  heard  distinctly 
and  clearly.     If  your  car  is 


equipped  with  a  G-Piel  Muffler 
Cut -Out  you  can  make  the  test 
at  any  time  and  be  certain  your 
gas  mixture  is  right.  It  will  save 
you  gas  and  money. 

With  the  G-Piel  you  can  blow 
carbon  deposits  out  of  your 
engine.  You  can  cool  your  motor 
and  get  more  power.  You  can 
tell  at  any  time  if  your  motor  is 
cheating. 

These  features  are  obtained  only 
with  a  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut -Out. 
Be  sure  it's  the  genuine  G-Piel — 
at  all  reputable  dealers. 

The   G-Piel  Pedal  makes    Cut -Out 

operation  easy 

The  geared  compound  lever- 
age of  the  G-Piel  Pedal  makes 
it  easy  to  operate  any  cut-out 
spring.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  install  it  on  a  floor  board 
of  any  thickness. 

Sales  Department 
EDWARD   A.    CASSIDYgCO.,  Inc. 
280  Madison  Ave.     New  York  City 


^5^V->■ 


The  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut- Out 


and  G-Piel  Pedal 


PIEL  PRODUCTS 


^^ Tells  the  motor's  secrets'^ 
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Heat  will  not  break       ~ 
Havoline  Oil 

The  heat  created  by  a 
burst  of  speed  or  the  pull 
up  a  long,  steep  hill  will 
not  break  Havoline  Oil. 

The  character  of  Havoline  Oil 
never  varies.  It  is  as  uniform  as 
anything  can  be,  never  differing 
even  occasionally  from  its  fixed, 
highly  corrected  standard  of, 
lubrication  for  motor  cars.  It 
spreads  a  constant_  protecting 
film  on  hot  cylinders  and  in  crank 
bearings  that  prevents  the  rav- 
ages of  friction. 

It  is  refined  and  classed  so 
carefully  that  there  is  a  grade  of 
Havoline  Oil  fitting  exactly  the 
requirements  of  your  truck,  pas- 
senger car,  or  tractor. 

Your  dealer  will  tell  you  the 
grade  best  suited  to  your  need. 

Havoline  greases  are  com- 
pounded of  Havoline  Oil  and 
pure  sweet  tallow,  clean  to 
handle  and  correct  in  body. 

INDIAN    REFINING    COMPANY 

Incorporated 

NEW    YORK 
Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 


-INCORPOQATED- 


HAV0I21NE^ 


NewYor^  Cnmf^ 


'WWI^ 


"■waj* 


* 


*dh*- 
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rank  in  life,  aro  thrown  tof>(>llu'r! — crowded 
tou'lhor  iu  camps,  in  barracks,  and  cvcmi- 
tuaily  in  tho  trt>nchcs.  Sonic  of  thtMii  arc 
hound  to  be  "lousy,"  and  {\w  parasites 
t  hey  carry  aro  quickly  passed  ah)nfj;  to  tiicir 
reih)ws.  It  is  hanlly  jmssihlo  for  any 
soidieii  to  (>sca])(>. 

In  our  daily  lif(>  we  owe  the  absenc(>  of 
the  cooties  to  sanitation — in  other  words, 
to  cleanliness.  (Jo  back  a  couple  of  vvn- 
turies  and  you  will  lind  that  the  insect 
was  everj'where.  Infestation  was  general 
in  those  days  amouf^'  ])eople  of  all  ranks 
in  life  not  (>\'en  excepting'  royalty.  Its 
presence  was  no  more  ref>ai"d(>d  than  that 
of  the  house-fly  to-day,  beinji'  deemed  un- 
avoidable and  tlun'cfore  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is  plentiful  enough  in  this  country 
to-day  whenever  there  are  unclean  dwell- 
ings and  unclean  persons.  Cleanliness,  it 
is,  that  keeps  us  rid  of  the  cootie,  and  in- 
cidentally of  tyi)hus  and  other  horrid  dis- 
eases it  carri(>s. 


'BETSY  THE  SNIPER"'  DID  HER  BIT, 
AND  A  LITTLE  BIT  MDRE 


SHE  has  her  name  painted  in  l)ig-  white 
letter.s  on  the  steel  shield  above 
her  capable-looking  muzzle — "Betsj-  the 
Cxu.ier."  She  was  as  famous  as  any  gun 
with  the  American  Army,  and  the  particu- 
lar pride  of  Battery  A.  For  a  time  she 
was  considered  the  "show-piece"  of  the 
entire  American  artillery-front,  for  she 
was  a  155  that  kept  nearer  the  front  than 
most  of  the  75' s,  and  was  used  as  a  sniping- 
piece,  even  tho  artillery-sniping,  or  shari> 
shooting,  is  usually  not  expected  of  pieces 
larger  than  the  75.  Beginning  Avith  those 
days  when  few  sightseers  had  the  temerity 
to  visit  her,  even  tho  she  was  the  prize 
exhibit  of  the  front,  the  Providence  Jovrnal 
sketches  the  career  of  this  excellent  Franco- 
American,  whose  arrival  in  her  adopted 
countrj^  is  eagerly  anticipated  by  the  men 
who  fought  Avith  her: 

She  won  her  first  fame,  in  the  Toul 
sector  by  being  the  forward  gnn  of  our 
lines.  Not  merely  was  she  farthest  north, 
but  she  scorned  the  steady  brand  of  firing 
that  most  of  the  guns  of  her  class  indulged 
in.  She  went  in  for  emergency  sharp- 
shooting.  It  was  thus  that  she  won  the 
sobriquet  of  "sniper." 

So  far  as  our  Army  knows,  .'^niinng  had 
pre\aously  been  an  occupation  of  few  yuus 
larger  than  the  French  75.  Betsy  16  .  .'55, 
which  corresponds  approximately  to  six 
inches.  It  was  her  work  in  part  that  led 
General  Edwards  to  remark  once  that  if 
he  could  put  bayonets  on  the  big  guns  he 
believed  he  could  send  his  field-artillery 
over  the  top  with  the  dough-boys.  The 
men  of  the  103d  were  constantly  shoving 
their  155s  ahead  of  the  division's  75s, 
and  kept  them  sprung  up  to  the  front  line 
clear  through  to  the  armistice.  But  of  all 
the  giins,  Betsy  held  the  highest  claim  to 
esteem  and  aiJection. 

Bet&y  didn't  start  her  career  with  the 
103d.  She  was  originally  in  charge  of 
D  Battery  of  the  5th  Field-Artillery,  with 
the  1st  Division.  Her  position  was  on  the 
Beaumont  road,  not  far  from  Seicheprey, 
about  five  hundred  meters  back  of  the 
trenches.  The  road  at  that  point  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  adjoining  mead- 
ows, and  looks  down  on  what  was  the 
trench  line  not  far  east  of  ]\Iont  Sec,  the 


l)ow<M-ful  German  artillery  position  that 
caused  our  men  plenty  of  trouble. 

When  the  1st  Division  was  called  out 
of  I  lie  Toul  senator  to  go  up  to  the  aid  of  the 
British  the  'iOth  took  over  the  i)ositions. 
The  rule  is  that  each  imit  carries  its  own 
guns  with  it.  \\\\V  at.  this  liuie  tiie  uiud 
was  very  deep.  Pulling  a  155  through  it 
was  not  a  quick  and  easy  task.  Moreo\  (ir, 
11i(>  (icMTiKiiis  wer(>  increasing  their  a.rtillei\\'- 
lire  on  our  gun  positions  until  it  was  an 
exception;ill\'  risky  matter  to  attt^mpt  the 
exchange  of  weai)ons.  Therefore,  this  one 
was  turned  over  to  Batt(>ry  A  of  the  l()3d 
which  gave  to  the;  regulars  in  return  for  it 
one  of  its  own  guns. 

Major  Barker,  then  Captain  of  Battery 
A,  took  over  this  position  which  in  the 
code  of  the  26th  Division  was  known  as 
Jones  1.  From  that  time  on  Betsy,  as  she 
A\'as  soon  christened,  began  to  accjuire  a 
rei)utation  for  herself. 

Instead  of  being  used  exclusiv(>ly  for 
rc'guhir  scheduled  tiring,  or  for  the  "harass- 
ing tire"  tiiat  used  to  make  gunners  so 
weary  of  their  task,  Betsy  was  free  to  use 
her  commanding  position  to  blaze  at  any 
special  a<*ti\  ity  that  might  ])e  noted  liehind 
the  enemy  lines.  She  had  twelve  obser\a- 
tion  ])osts  reporting  to  her,  and  an  18-drop 
switchboard  was  needed  to  care  for  the 
communications. 

One  of  her  achievements  Avas  the  "get- 
ting "  of  a  disabled  German  airplane  Avhich 
had  gone  down  some  five  kilometers  away. 
On  the  fifth  shot  she  scored  a  direct  hit, 
scattering  a  German  party  that  was  trying 
to  rescue  the  plane. 

On  another  occasion  she  caught  a  Ger- 
man battery  going  into  position,  and  was 
"on  target"  in  three  shots.  This  time 
she-  broke  up  the  enemy  formation,  de- 
stroyed three  guns,  and  scattered  the 
personnel. 

Biisi/  got  a  hea\-y  baptism  of  enemy 
fire  during  the  Seicheprey  affair.  The 
oi)erations  report  of  the  regiment  says 
that  she  Avas  under  a  bombardment  of 
more  than  three  thousand  high-explosiAe 
shells  that  day.  Three  thousand  Avas  the 
official  record.  To  the  gun  crcAV  it  seemed 
no  less  than  a  million. 

Betsy  herself  was  not  badly  damaged, 
being  merely  scratched  by  flying  pieces 
of  shell.  Her  nest  was  in  a  tunnel  under- 
neath the  Beaumont  road.  This  sheltered 
her  when  she  was  not  in  action,  but  of 
camouflage  or  any  attempt  at  concealment 
she  had  none.  The  German  gunners 
across  the  line  had  the  range  to  a  dot. 

Ordinarily  in  heavy  gun-fire  the  gun  is 
not  kept  in  action  when  the  enemy  is 
active  and  has  good  range.  The  men 
seek  shelter  in  their  own  dugouts.  But 
early  in  the  Seicheprey  affair  it  became 
necessary  to  maintain  fire  even  while 
under  fire.  It  was  not  a  matter  to  be 
done  by  routine  order.  Captain  Barker, 
who  was  in  personal  command  of  the 
position  throughout  the  26th  occupation 
of  the  sector,  called  for  Aolunteers,  and 
responded  to  his  own  call  first  of  any. 
During  the  heaviest  of  the  shelling  he 
acted  as  a  member  of  the  gun-crcAV. 

From  Seicheprey  Betsy  went  Avith  the 
battery  to  the  Chjiteau-Thierry  region, 
and  in  the  long  adA'ance  that  followed 
she  was  used  as  a  sniping  piece  three 
times.  The  batteries  were  in  line  at  this 
time  much  longer  than  was  the  diA^isional 
infantry,  being  assigned  to  the  support  of 
other  divisions  when  the  latter  was 
relieved. 

One  of  her  achievements  here  A\^as  the 
shelling  of  a  German  general  headquarters, 
when  she  sent  ten  shots,  all  hits,  doing 
serious    damage.     The    fire    was    directed 


Showers  for 
All  Purposes 

pOLKS  are  eager — especially  in  the 
•*■  summer  time — for  shower  bath- 
ing facilities. 

The  Speakman  Portable  gives  all 
the  satisfaction  of  an  expensive  built- 
in  shower,  but  with  little  expense 
and  no  trouble. 

Fifteen  minutes,  a  screw-driver  and 
a  pair  of  hands  are  all  that's  necessary 
to  put  one  in  working  order.  All  the 
health  benefit  and  luxury  oirealshcrwer 
bathing  is  yours  for  ^17.50 — the  price 
of  Speakman  Portable  Shower. 

BeloAv  is  pictured  another  type  of 
Speakman  "easily  installed"  shower.  It 
is  designed  for  permanent  installation 
over  any  type  tub  in  any  bath-room. 

Send  for  our  booklet  fully  describing 
ail  types  of  Speakman  Showers.  By 
stating  what  shower  you  are  interested 
in  we  can  give  detailed  information. 

Speakman  Company 
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on  Timkens 
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Tonnage  Hauled 


How  has  the  truck  industry  grown  ? 

How  many  more  trucks  were  put  to  work  last  year  than 
in  1909 — only  ten  years  ago  ? 

Eighty  times  as  many — an  increase  in  production  of 


8000^ 


c- 


If  that  is  a  surprising  statement,  the  figures  on  the 
number  of  trucks  actually  on  the  road  in  service  today  as 
compared  with  ten  years  ago  would  be  astounding. 


And  these  results  have  been 
built  absolutely  upon  performance 
— nothing  could  ever  have  made 
it  possible  save  the  demonstrated 
capacity  of  the  motor  truck  to 
stand  up  to  its  extremely  difficult 
job  without  undue  depreciation 
from  wear  and  tear. 

And  in  that  development  a 
prominent  part  has  been  played 
by  Timken  Bearings. 

For  first  and  foremost  in  its  ca- 
pacity as  a  cargo  carrier  the  truck 
must  stand  up  under  the  load, 
it  must  take  the  j  olts  and  bumps  of 
the  roughest  road,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  the  most  careless  driver. 

All  the  load  that  is  carried  by  and 
upon  the  big,  heavy  tires,  upon  strong, 
solid  wheels,  and  sturdy,  huge  springs — 
all  this  plus  the  torque  power  load  re- 
quired to  move  the  weight  of  truck 
and  load,  is  carried  upon  the  bearings 
concealed  in  the  wheel  hubs,  at  these 
crucial  points  where  the  greatest  weight 
is  concentrated  upon  the  smallest  area 
and  where  the  heaviest  thrust,  pwund, 
jolt  and  vibration  is  incessant. 


Reliability  at  these  points  of  main 
support  was  necessary  if  the  truck  was 
ever  to  become  a   practical  proposition. 

How  much  the  truck  owes  to  Timken 
Bearings  in  that  connection  is  best 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Timken 
Bearing  production  has  increased  in  even 
greater  ratio  than  truck  production. 
Although  the  best  built  trucks  ten  years 
ago  were  practically  all  equipped  with 
Timken  Bearings,  over  100  tinjes  as 
many  bearings  are  going  into  motor 
trucks  today. 

If  you  will  write  down  the  names  of 
the  five,  ten  or  fifty  best  built  trucks  in 
this  country  you  will  find  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  them  listed  in  "The 
Companies  Timken  Keeps"  —  a  book 
which  not  only  tells  what  trucks  are 
equipped  with  Timken  Bearings  but 
exactly  where  those  bearings  are  used — 
in  the  transmission,  on  the  pinion  or 
worm  shaft,  at  the  differential,  in  the 
knuckle  head,  and  in  the  front  or  rear 
wheels. 

If  you  haven't  seen  this  book,  send 
for  it,  for  it  tells  more  clearly  than  any 
advertisement  what  the  truck  builders 
of  America  think  of  the  Timken  Taper 
principle  of  design  and  the  mileage 
records  of  Timken  Bearings. 


Dotted  lines  show  how  the 
inside  of  the  "cup"  of  a  Timken 
Bearing  is  tapered  to  fit  over 
the  tapered  rollers. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY    \Rfii 

Canton,  Ohio 
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Brake  Lining 

And  Clutch  Facings 

have  won  their  v^ay  as  vital  parts  of 
many  of  the  finest  cars  by  sure  gripping 
power  and  exceptional  endurance.  The 
grip  of  Rusco  Brake  Lining  stays  with 
it   as    long   as    the    lining   lasts. 

Every  strand  of  the  web  is  a  brass 
w^ire,  covered  with  long  fibre  asbestos. 
It  is  so  closely  and  firmly  woven  on 
Rusco  looms,  and  so  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  a  w^ater  and  grease  proof 
composition,    that    it  cannot  fail. 

To  have  Rusco  Brake  Lining 
on  your  car  is  sound  insur- 
ance  against  brake  slipping 
and  its  serious  consequences 

The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co. 

"Tf^.?";"     513  Russell  Avenue 


Middletown,  Connecticut 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
349  Broadway 

38  Factory  Buildings 


CHICAGO 
1438  Michigan  Ave. 


ESTABLISHED  1830 


DETROIT 
18  Alexandrine  Ave.,  E. 

25,000  Shuttles 


iu  this  enterprise  by  an  American  observa- 
tion balloonist. 

In  the  ad\ance  through  the  St.  Mihicl 
sector  Betsy  was  ahead  of  any  other  gini 
of  her  class,  advancing  to  the  Woe\  re 
})lain,  while  other  guns  of  the  regiment 
were  assigned  to  positions  on  or  near 
the  hills  that  are  the  plain's  boundary. 
Much  of  her  work  here  was  against 
machine-gun  nests,  and  her  position  was 
particularly  exposed. 

North  of  Verdun  in  the  final  drive  of 
the  war,  Bitsy  and  her  sister  guns  of 
Battery  A  and  Battery  B  occupied  sniping 
positions  in  Death  Valley.  This  was 
during  the  period  of  hardest  fire  that  the 
batteries  suffered,  and  one  of  Battery  C's 
guns,  a  short  distance  southeast,  suffered 
se\"erely. 

In  all,  ten  men,  of  whom  one  was  a 
batteryman,  were  killed  at  or  close  to 
Bi'tstjs  position  in  the  Toul  sector.  Sixty 
Avere  Avounded,  of  whom  thirty  were 
mem])ers  of  the  battery. 

Belstj  is  to  be  giAen  an  honored  place 
in  the  Battery  Book  which  is  being  issued 
l)y  the  batterymen,  and  there  the  detailed 
history  of  the  famous  Aveapon  is  to  be 
told.  The  suggestion  was  made  in  France 
that  the  batterymen  club  together  to  tr.A- 
to  buy  Betsy  from  the  War  Department, 
but  it  was  believed  that  the  Department 
should  be  induced  to  send  her  to  the  home 
of  the  batter.y.  If  CA'er  a  fighting  unit  Avon 
the  right  to  haA'e  and  to  hold  a  permanent 
souA^enir  of  its  Avork,  Battery  A  earned  a 
right  to  own  Betsy. 


ORIGIN  AND   MEANING  OF  DIVISION 
NICKNAMES 


^WENTY-FIVE  of  the  divisions  of  the 
J-  American  Expeditionary  Force  haA'e 
taken  to  themselves,  or  haAc  been  presented 
Avith,  picturesque  nicknames.  These  sobri- 
quets are  already  Avidely  knoAvn,  and  "the 
di\'isions  AviU  probably  lie  designated  by 
them  by  future  Avar-historians,"  says  The 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  official  paper  of  the 
A.  E.  F.;  Avhich  lists  the  units  together 
Avith  their  nicknames.  An  account  of  the 
manner  in  Avhieh  each  nickname  came  to  be 
officially  adopted  accompanies  the  list, 
and  rcAcals  the  interesting  fact  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  nickname  is  less  a  nick- 
name as  Ave  commonlj^  understand  the 
term  than  a  title  of  honor.  The  list  runs 
as  foUoAvs: 

Third — Marne  DiAisiou:  Nickname  con- 
ferred on  unit  by  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  T. 
Dickman  following  its  exploits  on  the 
INIarne  line  opposite  Chateau-Thierry. 

Fourth — Ivy  Division:  Derived  from 
insignia,  a  Roman  numeral  IV. 

P^'ifth — Red  Diamond  Division:  Tavo 
derivations  of  this  unit's  nickname  are 
giAen.  The  first  is  as  folloAAs:  "Diamond 
Dye — it  never  runs."  The  second  deriA-a- 
tion  is  quoted  from  a  staff"  officer  and  states. 
"The  'Red  Diamond'  represents  a  Avell- 
known  problem  in  bridge-building^it  is 
made  up  of  tAvo  adjacent  isosceles  triangles, 
Avhich  nuike  for  the  greatest  strength." 

TAvent5'-sixth — -Yankee  DiA-ision:  De- 
riA-ed  from  the  fact  that  the  unit  A\'as  formed 
of  New  England  National  Guardsmen  and 
applied  because  original  Yankees  came 
from  New  England. 

Twenty-seventh — NeAV  York  Division: 
Derived  from  the  fact  that  personnel  of 
unit  is  from  New  York. 

Twenty  -  eighth  —  Keystone      DJAision  : 
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rroin  fa(;t  that  unit  was  formed  of  men 
mostly  from  Pennsylvania,  the  "Keystone 
State."  Divisional  deseriptiou  states, 
"It  has  always  occupied  the  centei*  of 
the  corps  front — it  has  had  the  keystone 
position." 

Twenty-ninth — Blue  and  Cray  Division: 
Derived  from  fact  that  meTi  comprising 
unit  w(M-e  drawn  from  both  Northcn-n 
and  Southern  States. 

Thirtieth — Old  Hickory  Division:  From 
fighting:  qualities  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
whose  military  career  gained  him  the 
same  title. 

Thirty-s(>cond — Les  T(>rribl(S  and  Iron 
Jaw:  Of  these  two  nicknames,  llu)  I'irst 
was  given  the  unit  by  a  French  writer, 
and  the  second  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  division,  while  engag(!d  -on  the 
Marne,  Avas  employed  on  ))oth  flanks  of 
that  salient. 

Thirty-third — Yellow  Ci'oss  Division: 
Derived  from  insignia  of  unit. 

Thirty-fourth  —  Sandstorm.  DiA'ision : 
From  sandstorms  Avhich  division  en- 
countered while  training  at  Camp  Cody, 
Deming,  New  JNlexico. 

Thirty-sixth— Lone  Star  Division:  From 
fact  that  the  Lone  Star  is  the  emblem  of 
Texas. 

Thirty  -  seventh  —  Buckeye  Division: 
Nickname  is  derived  from  fact  that  divi- 
sion Avas  formed  of  the  National  CUiard  of 
Ohio,  the  Buckeye  State. 

Fortieth — Sunshine  Division:  Inspired 
by  faA^orable  climatic  conditions  under 
Avhich  unit  trained. 

Forty-first — Sunset  Division:  From  sun- 
sets of  Pacific  Coast,  section  from  Avhich 
men  forming  unit  were  draAvn. 

Forty-second — RainboAv  DiA'ision:  From 
fact  that  the  War  Department  decided 
to  make  the  first  National  Guard  division 
for  service  in  France  a  representative 
American  diA'ision.  Nickname  Avas  ap- 
plied before  division  Avas  formed. 

SeA'enty  -  seventh  —  liberty  DiA'ision : 
Nickname  derived  froni  unit's  insignia, 
a  miniature  Statue  of  liiberty. 

Seventy-eighth — Lightning  Division. 

Eightieth— The.  Blue  Ridge  Boys:  De- 
rived from  Blue  Ridge  IMountains,  and  is 
representatiA'e  of  the  States  of  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  PennsylA^ania,  Avhich 
originally  formed  the  unit. 

Eighty-first — Wildcat  Division:  Dei'iA'ed 
from  fact  that  a  small  stream  Avhich  floAved 
through  Camp  Jackson,  Avhere  the  unit 
was  organized,  Avas  called  Wildcat  Creek. 

Eighty-second — All  American  DiA'ision: 
From  fact  that  enlisted  men  represent 
nearly  CA'ery  State  in  the  Union  and  com- 
prise Americans  of  cAcry  racial  origin. 

Eighty  -  eighth  —  CloA^erleaf  Division: 
Adopted  because  the  four-leaf  cloA'er  is 
representatiA'e  of  the  four  States  of  loAva, 
JMinnesota,  Illinois,  and  North  Dakota, 
froiji  Avhich  enlisted  men  who  formed 
unit  Avere  draAvn,  and  is  also  conventionally 
the  numerical  designation  of  the  division, 
with  a  loop  for  each  State. 

Eighty-ninth — Western  Division:  From 
fact  that  unit  Avas  originalh'  formed  of  en- 
listed men  from  States  in  the  Middle  West. 

Ninety-first — Wild  West  Division:  Nick- 
name deriA'ed  from  fact  that  officers  and 
men  camefrom  ei^ht  Western  States. 

Ninety-second — Buffalo  DiAOsion:  From 
Indian  Avars  of  pioneer  daj^s,  when  the 
negro  was  called  upon  to  aid  in  sup- 
pressmg  Indian  uprisings.  The  redskin, 
learning  to  respect  the  negroes  as  soldiers, 
nicknamed  them  "Buffaloes."  Title  is 
inherited  from  the  3G7th  Regiment  in- 
corporated in  diA'ision. 
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two- Sight  \jlasscs just  like  Daddy's' 

Mr.  Brown's  experiences  with  two- vision  glasses  and 
his  fortunate  investment  in  Kryptoks,  induced  Mrs. 
Brown  to  consult  her  eyeglass  specialist.  He  recom- 
mended Kryptoks  (pronounced  Crip-tocks). 

Wise  little  daughter  discovers  that  she  is  wearing 
them.  Mrs.  Brown's  friends  will  be  surprised,  because 
in  Kryptoks  there  is  no  ugly  line  or  seam  to  distin- 
guish them  from  single-vision  glasses.  They  are  the 
only  bifocals  without  line,  seam  or  hump. 


GLASSES 

THE  INVISIBLE  BIFOCALS 

Peering  over  or  removing  your  reading  glasses  every 
time  you  look  at  distant  objects — fussing  with  two 
pairs  —  or  wearing  old-fashioned  bifocals  with  the 
unsightly  seam  or  hump — all  call  attention  to  your 
advancing  years. 

But  Kryptok  Glasses  do  not  reveal  your  age.  They 
make  you  appear  younger  by  enabling  you  to  see  both 
near  and  distant  objects  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as 
with  the  natural  eyesight  of  youth. 

Kryptoks  are  the  attainment  of  modern  eyeglass 
efficiency  for  near  and  far  vision.  In  comfort  and 
convenience,  in  improving  your  appearance,  in  con- 
serving your  eyesight,  they  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
your  priceless  possessions. 

Ask  your  oculist,  optometrist  or  optician  about 
Kryptok  Glasses. 

Write  for  Booklet — "  The  Eyeglass  Experiences  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Brown."  Everyone  who  needs  glasses  for  near  and  far 
vision  (bifocals)  will  be  interested  in  the  information  it  contains. 
Write  for  your  copy;  please  give,  if  possible,  the  name  of  your 
oculist,  optometrist  or  optician. 

KRYPTOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1018  Old  South  Building     BOSTON,  MASS. 


the  old     . 
Bifocal  m 


rtl'' KRYPTOK^ 
Bifocal 


With  ihe  disfiguring     With  clear  smooth 
seam  or  hump  even  surfaces 
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Roll 

of  White  Truck  Fleets 


YEAR  after  year  this  \ist  grows.  It  is  something  more  than  a  list  of  well-known 
concerns  owning  ten  or  more  White  Trucks.  It  represents  a  yearly  progress 
in  added  trticks  per  owner— the  most  extensive  growth  of  individual  fleets  ever 
published  by  a  truck  maker. 

The  buyer  of  one  or  many  trucks  can  have  no  better  guide  than  the  experience 
of  those  whose  trucking  volume  affords  a  comparative  knowledge  of  results. 

There  are  now  2,774  fleets  in  active  service,  totaling  33,139  White  Trucks, 
exclusive  of  all  single  truck  installations. 

The  last  column  includes  only  the  first  three  months  of  1919 


l»IO 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

To- 
day 

1910 

1911 

1912 

191} 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

To- 
day 

Abraham  &  Straus 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

Cities  Service  Co.  Interests 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

13 

Air  Nitrates  Corporation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Clark's  Bus  Line 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

12 

All  Russia  Zemsky  &  Cities  Union 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

10 

Clearing  House  Parrel  Delivery  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

10 

14 

B.  Altman  &  Company 

0 

0 

8 

8 

33 

67 

92 

92 

93 

City  of  Cleveland 

0 

2 

14 

15 

19 

23 

32 

36 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America  Interests 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

2 

2 

16 

20 

Cleveland-Akron  Bng  Company 

6 

7 

14 

15 

19 

21 

39 

45 

American  Ambulance  Field  Service 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

26 

Cleveland  Builders  Supply  Co. 

0 

1 

3 

4 

7 

10 

14 

19 

American  Can  Company 

0 

0 

4 

7 

8 

8 

33 

56 

66 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

17 

23 

23 

American  Petroleum  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

26 

Cleveland  Provision  Company 

0 

1 

3 

7 

7 

M 

13 

15 

American  Railway  Express  Cos. 

0 

0 

3 

14 

23 

27 

88 

98 

111 

Cleveland  Transfer  Compr.ny 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

19 

American  Red  Cross  Society 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

122 

Cleveland  &  Sandusky  Brewing  C- 

0 

0 

1 

2 

j 

10 

15 

17 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

0 

0 

1 

5 

5 

6 

10 

16 

20 

Club  Cab  Corporation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

25 

25 

25 

American  Stores  Company 

0 

1 

2 

9 

14 

14 

15 

29 

37 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Companies 

0 

3 

12 

26 

38 

75 

122 

179 

American  WarRelief  Clearing  House 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

32 

32 

Consol.  Gas,  El.  Light  &  Power  Co. 

2 

3 

8 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Ammen  Transportation  Company 

0 

0 

2 

7 

8 

9 

11 

11 

32 

Consolidated  Rendering  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

17 

Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Ass'n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

19 

19 

Continental  Oil  Company 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

19 

25 

34 

Arlington  Mills 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

12 

Cuban  Government 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Armour  &  Company 

0 

4 

30 

51 

63 

84 

165 

226 

259 

Cudahy  Packing  Company 

0 

0 

6 

8 

10 

21 

24 

27 

Associated  Bell  Telephone  Cos. 

0 

1 

6 

30 

46 

84 

311 

447 

477 

Culbertson  Bros.  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

12 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation 

0 

0 

8 

13 

23 

29 

37 

40 

88 

Dannemiller  Grocery  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

13 

12 

City  of  Atlanta 

0 

3 

6 

8 

10 

10 

11 

11 

15 

James  DeMallie 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

16 

16 

16 

Atlanta  Baggage  &  Cab  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

Dominion  of  Canada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Corporation 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

15 

20 

27 

34 

Dunn  &  Ruth 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

25 

Atlantic  Refining  Company 

1 

4 

9 

31 

67 

86 

184 

275 

374 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Pdr.  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

20 

Auto  Livery  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

15 

East  Ohio  Gas  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

5 

5 

10 

11 

The  Bailey  Company 

0 

1 

3 

6 

6 

13 

16 

17 

20 

Eastern  Torpedo  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

3 

5 

16 

City  of  Baltimore 

0 

3 

4 

7 

14 

14 

29 

30 

31 

T.  Eaton  Company,. Ltd. 

0 

5 

13 

14 

15 

15 

20 

20. 

20 

Baltimore  Transit  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

20 

20 

Emerick  Motor  Bus  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

9 

11 

14 

16 

The  Barrett  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

17 

19 

EmpircGas  &  Fuel-Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

61 

Bellevue  &  Allied  Hospitals 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 

15 

19 

19 

Owen  II.  Fay  Livery  Company 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 

24 

Stedman  Bent 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

23 

23 

Fenway  Garage  Company 

0 

0 

19 

19 

29 

29 

39 

39 

30 

Best  &  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

6 

12 

16 

William  Bingham  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

17 

20 

Fly  &  Ilobson  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

Samuel  Bingham's  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

4 

6 

10 

10 

Foster  &  Kleiser,  Inc. 

0 

2 

4 

4 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Bloomingdale  Brothers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Harry  V.  Franks 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

16 

16 

Boggs  &  Buhl,  Inc. 

0 

8 

10 

18 

23 

24 

24 

24 

23 

Frederick  &  Nelson,  Inc. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

9 

10 

13 

18 

Bohlen-Huse  Coal  &  Ice  Co. 

0 

0 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

10 

Freedom  Oil  Works  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Henry  Bosch  Company 

2 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

General  Baking  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

25 

City  of  Boston 

0 

2 

9 

12 

17 

18 

18 

19 

22 

General  Petroleum  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

8 

15 

Boulevard  Transportation  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

13 

Georgia  Fruit    Exchange 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

37 

Bradford  Baking  Company 

0 

0 

0 

9 

20 

25 

26 

26 

26 

Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co. 

« 

0 

1 

3 

7 

7 

18 

22 

24 

The  Brandt  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

25 

Gilman  Motor  Trucking  Co. 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

Broadway  Taxi  Operating  Co. 

0 

3 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Ginibol  Brothers 

0 

20 

26 

46 

59 

59 

62 

62 

78 

Brooklyn  Alcatraz  Asphalt  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

9 

U 

11 

11 

Glacier  Park  Transportation  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

20 

22 

23 

23 

Bry-Block  Mercantile  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Adolf  (Jobel,  Inc. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

30 

P.  H.  Butler  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

6 

11 

12 

J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co. 

0 

0 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

12 

12 

H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.,  Inc. 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

11 

17 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

4 

6 

9 

11 

12 

17 

19 

22 

25 

Caddo  Parish,  Louisiana 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

(Joodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

15 

California  Baking  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

17 

(Jray  Construction  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

10 

12 

Carolina  Public  Service  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

11 

13 

18 

18 

Chapin-Sacks  Manufacturing  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

21 

Greenfield  F.lec.  Light  &  Power  Co. 

0 

3 

6 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

Chero-Cola  Bottling  Companies 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

30 

62 

96 

Gulf  Refining  Company 

0 

1 

9 

29 

81 

172 

463 

563 

663 

City  of  Chicago 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

10 

27 

38 

47 

Halle  Brothers  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

n 

13 

Chicago  Fire  Insurance  Board 

0 

0 

5 

11 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

llaverty  Furniture  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

7 

n 

18 
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Call 

In  Actual  Service 


Hawaii  County,  T.  11. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company 

The  Higbee  Company 

Hociiscliild,  Kolin  &  Co. 

Joseph  Home  Company 

J.  L.  Hudson  Company 

Huebner  Toledo  Breweries  Co. 

E.  V.  Hull 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

Imperial  Oil  Company,  Ltd. 

Independent  Brewing  Co.  of  Pgh. 

Jones  Store  Company 

Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc. 

Kaufmann  &  Baer  Company 

Edward  F.  Kelly 

C.  D.  Kenny  Company 

Henry  Knight  &  Son 

Theodor  Kundtz  Company 

J.  William  Lee  &  Son 

Fred  T.  Ley  &  Company 

Leyte  Land  Transportation  Co. 

Liberty  Baking  Company 

Lit  Brothers 

Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company 

Los  Angeles  Brewing  Company 

Los  Angeles  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co. 

Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons  (The  Hub) 

McCreery  &  Company 

G.  M.  McKelvey  Company 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company 

Mandel  Brothers 

City  of  Manila 

A.  C.  Marshall  Company 

State  of  Massachusetts 

The  May  Company 

Mesaba  Transportation  Company 

Michelin  Tire  Company 

C.  W.  Miller  Transfer  Company 

H.  W.  MoUenauer  &  Brother 

City  of  Nashville 

National  Casket  Company 

Province  of  New  Brunswick 

State  of  New  Jersey 

State  of  New  York 

City  of  New  York 

N.  Y.  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

New  York  State  Railways 

Province  of  Nova  Scotia 

Ohio  Oil  Company 

Omaha  Taxicab  Company 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

Oppenheim,  Collins  &  Company 

Pacific  Mills 

Frank  Parmelee  Company 

Peninsula  Rapid  Transit  Co. 

State  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company 

Pierce  Oil  Corporation 

Pike's  Peak  Auto  Highway  Co-. 

City  of  Pittsburgh 

H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company 

Portland  Sebago  Ice  Company 

Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Company 

Progressive  Transfer  Company 

Pullman  Taxicab  Company 

Quaker  City  Cab  Company 

Remar  Company 

Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 

Riverside  Taxi  Service  Co. 

Rocky  Mountain  Park  Transp.  Co. 

The  Rosenbaum  Company 

Thomas  J.  Ryan 

City  of  St.  LoDis 

Saks  &  Company 


To- 

1910 

1911 

1912 

I9I,« 

1')I4 

1915 

1916 

1917 

day 

0 

0 

2 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14, 

19 

26 

2 

4 

5 

6 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

0 

1 

3 

5 

6 

8 

10 

9 

12 

5 

12 

15 

24 

33 

39 

47 

47 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

17 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

8 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

42 

43 

1 

1 

2 

5 

5 
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Salt  Lake  Transportation  Co.. 
San  Bernardino  M't'n  Auto  Line 
City  of  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco  Drayage  Co. 
.Schmidt  &  Ziegler,  Ltd. 
Andrew  Schoch  Grocery  Co: 
Schulze  Baking  Company 
Seiple  &  Wolf 

Franklin  Simon  &  Company 
W.  &  J.  Sloane 
Smith  &  Hicks,  Inc. 
Spear  &  Company 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Kentucky 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louisiana 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Nebraska 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 
Stark-Tuscarawas  Brewing  Co. 
Sterling  &  Welch  Company 
Stern  Brothers 

Stewart  Taxi  Service  Company 
Stone  &  Webster  Interests 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Stroehmann's  Vienna  Bakery 
Swift  &  Company 
Tacoma  Bottling  Works 
The  Taxi  Company 
Taxicab  Association,  Inc. 
Telling-Belle  Vernon  Company 
Terminal  Taxicab  Company 
The  Texas  Company 
Twin  City  Motor  Bus  Co. 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co.  Int's 
Union  Oil  Company  of  California 
Union  Transfer  Company 
United  Gas  Imp't  Co.  Interests 
United  States  Baking  Co. 
United  States  Rubber  Co. 
U.  S.  Post  Office  Department 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  Interests 

E.  H.  Vare 

F.  G.  Vogt  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Wall  Street  Taxicab  Company 
John  Wanamaker 

Ward  Baking  Company 
Raphael  Weill  &  Company 
Westcott  Express  Company 
Western  Electric  Company 
Western  Meat  Company 
Westinghouse-Church-Kerr  Co. 
R.  H.  White  Company 
J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Interests 
White  Bus  Line  Company 
White  Taxicab  Company 
White  Transit  Company 
E.  H.  Wiener  Company 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc. 
Geo.  Worthlngton  Company 
Yellowstone  Park  Transp.  Co. 
Yosemite  Transportation  Co. 
Zettelmeyer  Coal  Company 
Zumstein  Taxicab  Company 
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1  HE  ultimate  mileage  of  White  Trucks  is  Still  unmeasured.  Some 
have  rounded  out  300,000  miles.  Many  have  run  200,000  miles. 
Hundreds,  probably  thousands,  have  passed  the  100,000  mark — a 
very  common  White  performance. 


100,000-150,000  MILES  Each 


\o.  of 
Owner  Trucks 

Addison  Auto  Bus  Co.  1 

Akers  &  Harpham  Co.  2 

R.  T.  Allen  &  Bros. 

American  Livery  &  Stage  Co. 

K.  A.  .\nderson 

S.  M.  Anderton 

Andre  &  Andre 

John  .\rata  &  Son 

Joseph  Arhiter  Co. 

Atherton  Fowler  Furniture  Co. 

Bergner  Plumb.,  Heat'g  &  Sup.  Co. 

Berz  Co. 

Block  &  Kuhl  Co. 

Boston  Furniture  Co. 

Botzum  Bros.  Co. 

Boulevard  Transportation  Co. 

Bower  Transportation  Co. 

Bradford  Baking  Co.  26 

Brainol  Manufacturing  Co. 

L.  Brizzolara 

Bullocks 

Burns  &  Campbell  Co. 

Canton  Provision  Co. 

II.  C.  Capwell  Co. 

J.  B.  Carr  Biscuit  Co. 

Carter-Mullaly  Transfer  Co. 

Central  Paper  Co. 

Chandler  &  Rudd 

Frank  A.  Cholewinski 

City  Ice  Co. 

Cleveland  Police  Department 

Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Co. 

Clyde  Line  Passenger  &  Express  Co. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Works  Co. 

John  Collins 

Columbus  Transfer  Co. 

Conrad- Baisch-Kroehle  Co. 

Criss  Bros. 

Crystal  Spring  Water  Co. 

Culmerville  Auto  Transit  Co. 

Davis  Furniture  Co. 

Frank  J.  Derry 

Eixon  Transfer  &  Storage  Co. 

Eownes  Lumber  Co. 

F.  B.  Dupree 

Duncan  &  Goodell 

East  Ohio  Gas  Co. 

Eatonville  Tacoma  Stage  Co.  2 

Eberhardt-Hays  Music  Co.  1 


Owner 

Economy  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Chas.  F.  Eggers  Co. 
L.  E.  Elliott 
Fleming  Bros. 
Flynn-Froelk  Co. 
J.  H.  Foerster 

Fort  Valley  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co 
Foster  &  Kleiser  Co. 
Alexander  Fowler 
Fries  &  Schuele  Co. 
Chas.  Gaffney 
Gazette  Printing  Co. 
General  Baking  Co. 
Gilford's  Express 
Gimbel  Bros. 

Grand  Rapids  Lumber  Co. 
Greenfield  Transfer  Co. 
Hagan's  Taxicab  Co. 
Hale  Auto  Corporation 
Hardy  Furniture  Co. 
Harris  &  Mowry  Co. 
J.  Clark  Helms 
The  Higbee  Co. 
R.  A.  Hilborn 
Humptulips  Logging  Co. 
Interurban  Auto  Car  Co. 
I.  M.  Iralson  &  Son 
Kraus  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co. 
Kee  &  Chapell  Dairy  Co. 
P.  C.  Knowlton  Co. 
Kohlberg  Bros. 
Theodor  Kundtz 
Kussmaul's  Express 
S.  Laskau 

E.  Lehnhardt  Estate 
Lexington  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
Walter  M.  Lowney  Co. 
Madary's  Planing  Mill,  Inc. 
Malandre  Bros. 
Marathon  Auto  Drayage  Co. 
May  &  Co. 
A.  J.  McCarty 
Dorman  McFaddin 
McLaughlin  Transfer  Co. 
McMahon  Transportation  Co. 
Memphis  News-Scimitar 
Mendham  Garage 


No.  of 
Trucks 


25 


Owner 

Merchants'  Biscuit  Co. 

Mesaba  Transportation  Co. 

Michaud  Bros.,  Inc. 

J.  Miske 

J.  E.  Monahan 

Moore-Handley  Hardware  Co. 

Timothy  Murphy 

Murta  Appleton  &  Co. 

Norwood,  City  of 

A.  J.  Norris 

M.  O'Neill  Co. 

Ott  Hardware  Co. 

Oxford  Dye  Works 

M.  I.  Passalacqua 

G.  E.  Patteson 

Pearson  Paper  Box  Co. 

Peninsula  Rapid  Transit  Co. 

People's  Store  Co. 

The  Perkinswood  Companies 

Portland  Hotel 

W.  E.  Prouty 

Puro  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Mark  Regan  &  Sons 

The  Reliable 

W.  S.  Roe 

Ryan  Fruit  Co. 

San  Bernardino  Auto  Stage  Line  Co. 

G.  L.  Sandusky 

San  Joaquin  Baking  Co. 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  Co. 

Shenberg  &  Rubinoff 

Smith  Bros.  &  Burdick 

Smith-Green  Co. 

Springfield  Ice  Co. 

St.  Paul  Daily  News 

Star  Store 

Sterling  &  Welch  Co. 

Stevens  Hardware  Co. 

Tacoma  Taxi  &  Baggage  Transfer 

Telling-Belle  Vernon  Co. 

Titus  &  Co. 

J.  M.  Traxler 

Tucson,  Cornelia  &  Gila  Bend  Ry. 

Tuolumne  Lu.nber  Co. 

Twin  City  Motor  Bus  Co. 

United  States  Bakery  • 

United  Transportation  Co. 

Waltham  Laundry 

Watkins  Bros.,  Inc. 


No.  of 
Trucks 


I 
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200.000  300,000  miles 

WHITE  TRUCKS 


100,000-150,000  MILES  Each- 

—Continued 

No.  of 

No 

.of 

No.  of 

Owner 

Trucks 

Owner 

Trucks 

Owner 

Trucks 

Webb  &  Hendricks 

1 

White  Hardware  Co. 

1 

C.  F.  Wing 

2 

M.  Weiland 

1 

White  Motor  Transportation  Co. 

1 

Winzeler  Undertaking  i'.o. 

1 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co. 

1 

White  Transit  Co. 

1 

Worcester  Baking  Co. 

1 

Western  Motor  Transfer  Co. 

1 

W.  M.  Whitney  &  Go. 

3 

Zanesville  Fruit  Go. 

1 

D.  J.  Whelan  Estate 

1 

150,000-200,000  MILES 

Each 

Christian  Atz 

1 

A.  Graham  &  Sons 

Alvin  M.  Schoenfeld 

1 

Austin  Motor  Transportation  Co. 

1 

Chas.  E.  Harris 

Schulze  Baking  Go. 

1 

Ghambersburg  Auto  Co, 

1. 

Highway  Transit  Co. 

Arlington  Setzer 

1 

Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Co. 

1 

Hunt  Mercantile  Co. 

Shepherd  &  Story 

1 

Conrad-Baisch-Kroehle  Co. 

1 

Indianapolis  Abattoir  Co. 

Shreveport  Ice  Delivery  Co. 

2 

C.  Denecke 

1 

S.  Laskau 

Smith  Bros.  Motor  Truck  Co. 

3 

Dixon  Transfer  &  Storage  Go. 

1 

Massachusetts  Baking  Co. 

Star  Baking  Go. 

1 

East  Ohio  Gas  Co. 

1 

Mesaba  Transportation  Co. 

.las.  A.  C.Tait&Co. 

1 

Emerick  Bus  Line  Co. 

6 

J.Mullany&Co. 

Telling-Belle  Vernon  Co. 

1 

Foley  Auto  Delivery 

1 

Ocean  County  Coal  Co. 

TookeBros.,  Ltd. 

1 

William  Freeman 

1 

Portland  Hotel 

United  Transportation  Co. 

2 

Frevort- Bledsoe  Furniture  Co. 

1 

Public  Service  Auto  Go. 

Western  Auto  Stage  Co. 

1 

Friends'  Hospital 

1 

G.  F.  Reed  &  Son 

White  Rapid  Transit  Corporation 

1 

Fries  &Schuele  Co. 

1 

Roshek  Bros.  Co. 

White  Transit  Go. 

6 

Fullington  Auto  Bus  Co. 

1 

San  Bernardino  Auto  Stage  Line  Go. 

200,000-250,000  MILES 

Each 

Armour  &  Co. 

2 

Kirchners 

1 

San  Bernardino  Auto  Stage  Line 

Co.   1 

Baum's  Home  of  Flowers,  Inc. 

1 

Madera-Fresno  Stage  Go. 

^ 

Smith  Bros.  Motor  Truck  Co. 

1 

Geo.  M.  Cooley  Co. 

1 

Mendham  Garage 

W.  P.  Southworth  Go. 

1 

Emerick  Bus  Line  Co. 

3 

Pacific  Baking  Co. 

Tri-State  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Go.  1 

Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker 

1 

Pacific  Brewing  &  Malting  Co. 

Tuscola  Produce  Go. 

1 

Hancock  Bros.  Fruit  Co. 

1 

Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Go. 

Warner  &  Go. 

1 

The  Higbee  Co. 

1 

E.  G.  Petrie 

Westfield  Laundry  Go. 

1 

D.  C.  Huddleston 

1 

Portage  Transportation  Co. 

White  Star  Bus  Co. 

1 

A.  D.  HuUett 

1 

G.  F.  Reed  &  Son 

White  Transit  Co. 

8 

250,000-300,000  MILES 

Each 

Broadway  Taxicab  Operating  Co. 

8 

The  Higbee  Go. 

1 

Wouter's  Laundry 

1 

H.  H.  Harbaugh 

1 

300,000  MILES  AND  MORE 

Each 

Alexander  &  Walling 

1 

Eberhardt-Hays  Music  Go. 

1 

Western  Auto  Stage  Co. 

4 

Columbus  Bread  Go. 

2 

Tacoma  Transit  Co. 

4 

'nr^HIS  list  includes  only  trucks  whose 
^  records  we  know  of.  There  are  many 
others.  They  roll  up  mileage  years  after 
the  best  ordinary  truck  is  worn  out.  In 
the  long  run,  White  Trucks  involve  less 
investment.    Fewer  units  are  required  to 


do  the  work.  They  put  off  the  day  when 
new  trucKs  replace  them.  Operating  and 
maintenance  costs  are  also  lowered  by  the 
steady  volume  of  performance  which 
makes  possible  these  high  mileage  records. 
JVhite  T-nccks  Are  Money  Salvers, 
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MORE  LIGHT  FROM  KOREA 

{Continued  from  page  36) 

when  the  police  caught  some  one.  No 
one  resisted.  The  next  crowd  would 
jiroljably  all  be  on  their  knees  praying, 
and  the  poor  police  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  Japs  have  no  imagination,  and  they 
tore   frantically   up-hill   and   down   again, 

only  to  repeat.     Sunday,  watched  a 

company  charge  up  a  hill,  wait  a  little, 
and  go  down  again.  He  learned  after- 
ward that  oiu-  friend  from  (^hina  was 
holding  an  open-air  service  and  asked  the 
soldiers  to  join.  Not  wishing  to  do  so, 
all  they  could  do  was  to  turn  around  and 
march  down  again.  I  wish  the  story 
could  end  there,  but  it  doesn't.  The 
police,  soldiers,  and  firemen  became  Huns 
in  brutality.  Absolutely  no  resistance  was 
given,  but  after  catching  a  man  for  shout- 
ing 'Three  cheers  for  independence!'  they 
bind  him  and  take  him  to  the  police- 
station,  every  soldier 'or  policeman  passing 
him  giving  him  a  kick  or  hit  with  the  butt 
of  his  gun.  The  Koreans  have  no  weapons 
whatever,  but  the  soldiers  fire  in  the  crowd, 
knock  bystanders  down,  and  drag  girls  by 
their  hair,  old  men  and  women  are  beaten 
until  they  can  not  walk.  If  they  desire 
to  be  especially  cruel  they  take  them  to  the 
Japanese  independent  church,  and  there, 
telling  them  to  'bear  their  cross,'  stretch 
them  out  on  crosses  and  beat  them  twenty- 
nine  times.  They  go  into  houses,  pulling 
out  those  whom  they  see  and  take  them 
off  for  a  beating.  Fourteen  Presbyterian 
pastors  are  in  prison  that  we  know  of, 
and  we  don't  know  how  many  more.  In 
places  where  the  independent  church  and 
political  society  are  strong  there  has  been 
retaliation  to  some  extent.  The  soldiers 
ha^'e  barred  the  roads  so  the  wounded 
can't  get  to  hospital,  but  have  to  go  back 
to  die.  Two  of  the  INlethodist  Episcopal 
ladies  were  hit  in  the  back  -with  the  butt  of 
a  gun.  One  of  our  ladies  was  knocked  off 
the  road.  Yesterday  one  hundred  were 
brought  in  and  two  on  a  car,  not  dead  yet. 
It  has  been  quiet  on  the  surface  for  several 
days.  Soldiers  and  police  everywhere, 
mounted  or  on  bicycles  or  on  foot. 

"Last  Monday  after  the  demonstrations 
and  the  jails  were  almost  full  of  people,  a 
sudden  calm  settled  over  the  city.  The 
order  for  prayer  had  been  given  out. 
There  are  Scripture  readings  made  out 
for  each  day.  The  Christians  are  called 
to  pray  in  their  homes  three  times  a  day. 
Sunday  is  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting 

"A  Japanese  non-Christian  who  saw  the 
atrocities  said  he  would  protest  to  the 
authorities  and  a  Japanese  Christian  said: 
'  I  am  made  so  sick  I  can  hardly  stand,' 
and  another  said,  'Thej'  are  doing  to  the 
Christian  Koreans  as  the  Turks  did  to  the 
Armenians.'  Conversations  on  trains,  etc., 
show  hatred  for  (Christians.  As  there 
would  be  none  without  the  missionaries, 
we  are  watched  with  suspicion  and  hatred. 
Of  the  little  country  places  where  there 
is  no  one  to  protect,  dreadful  stories  are 
coming  in.  Several  near-by  country 
<'hurches  are  made  practical  wrecks, 
windows,  lamps,  church  bells,  and  com- 
munion-sets broken,  all  Bibles  and  hymn- 
books  burned.  Any  C'hristians  found  are 
tortured  as  only  Huns  or  Japs  can  do. 
Out  in  some  places  in  the  country  heathen 
are  given  a  mark  on  their  clothing.  What 
will  happen  to  those  without  the  mark  one 
may  guess  from  llevelation.  It  would 
seem  that  they  are  going  to  make  an  effort 
to  stamp  out  Christianity  in  North 
Korea.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  is  done  by  militarv  otticials.     We  feel 


siu"e  that  the  civil  authorities  if  they  could 
get  the  upper  hand  in  Japan  and  could  run 
things  here  that  these  things  would  not  be 
permitted.  Yet  what  is  to  be  done  is  a 
question.  We  have  kept  up  this  far,  but 
to-day  there  is  a  certainty  of  a  direct 
effort  against  Christians  and  all  are  going 
to  try  to  get  word  home  to  America  of  the 
real  state  of  things.  Use  this  as  you 
can  for  the  same  purpose.  Imprisonment 
here  means  unspeakable  torture,  not  just 
plain  confinement  within  prison  walls. 
This  is  all  I  will  write  now,  for  our  friend 

from  China  must  carry  other  letters 

"One  funny  thing:  Six  police  were 
ordered  to  turn  the  hose  on  the  crowd. 
Four  were  Koreans,  and,  throwing  off  their 
imiforms  and  caps,  they  joined  the  crowd 
in  their  underclothes  and  cheered." 

A  letter  in  The  Seo^il  Press,  the  only 
paper  printed  in  English  in  Korea,  adds 
to  the  pictures  of  horrors  while  it  absolves 
the  missionaries  from  participation.  Ap- 
parently The  Press  had  pointed  to  things 
that  "foreign  missionaries  can  do  now," 
for  this  letter  begins  by  stating  "what 
foreign  missionaries  can  not  do": 

"In  the  first  place,  altho  we  appreciate 
the  compliment  to  our  superior  influence 
in  'the  particularly  advantageous  position' 
which  we  seem  to  some  to  be  occupying, 
nevertheless  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
we  are  only  human,  and  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  dissuade  any  one  from  doing 
anything  when  we  do  not  know  what  he  is 
planning  to  do.  We  knew  that  something 
was  brewing,  the  air  was  electric  with  it; 
but  when  a  missionary  pastor  asked  a 
Korean  pastor  only  a  few  days  before 
March  1  for  some  information  afe  to  what 
was  going  on  or  what  they  planned  to  do, 
his  reply  was  in  substance:  'I  would 
rather  not  tell  you.  It  will  be  better  for 
you  not  to  know.'  They  purposely  left 
us  entirely  out  of  their  confidence. 

"As  for  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  what 
has  so  suddenly  and  so  irresistibly  swept 
over  the  country — while  willingly  acknowl- 
edging that  there  are  very  much  wiser 
ways  to  do  this  than  the  one  which  has 
been  tried,  that  of  violence  and  cruel 
suppression,  the  foreign  missionaries  have 
neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  stay 
even  the  Christian  people  when  they  feel 
so  deeply  and  are  so  determined.  They 
would  simply  smile  at  our  protests  and 
go  on  their  way  to  prison  and  to  death. 
If  our  'love  seems  to  be  shown  too  nega- 
tively,' it  is  only  because  our  Government 
is  rightly  cautioning  us  to  keep  absolutely 
neutral.  If  this  seems  to  be  a  'lack  of 
moral  courage,'  let  any  one  who  believes  so, 
stej)  into  this  'particularly  advantageous 
position'  and  try  it  out  for  one  dajM 

"As  for  the  acts  of  cruelty,  while  we 
ha\'e  heard  verj'^  many  stories  of  terril)le 
cruelty  out  in  country  places,  some  of 
which  are  verified  by  the  patients  and 
prisoners  that  we  see  dragged  in  day  by 
day,  and  some  of  which  we  can  not,  of 
course,  verifj%  as  yet,  please,  however, 
dismiss  from  your  mind  the  thought  that 
wo  are  testifying  to  cruelty  because  of  any 
stories  that  we  are  prone  to  listen  to  from 
our  Korean  friends.  We  have  witnessed 
quite  enough  with  our  own  eyes,  on  our 
own  property,  to  satisfy  us  that  the  Koreans 
are  about  300  per  cent,  further  away  from 
the  Japanese  than  they  were  three  weeks 
ago,  or  than  they  need  over  have  been,  if 
the  authorities  had  met  their  protest  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given,  without 
arms,  in  an  orderly  and  yet  very  serious 
way. 


"1  myself,  tho  a  woman,  and  abiding 
within  doors,  have  seen  seven  people 
struck  down,  one  of  them  a  woman,  have 
heard  the  shots  fired  on  a  crowd  of  women 
who  had  neither  a  stick  nor  a  stone  in  their 
hands,  nor  were  they  using  their  hands 
to  do  any  ^^olence,  simply  raising  them  to 
cheer.  I  have  seen  six  people  beaten  and 
kicked,  two  of  them  cruelly  beaten  after 
their  hands  were  tied.  I  have  seen  one 
hundred  prisoners  brought  in  from  the 
country  at  one  time,  twenty  at  another, 
and  among  these  were  young  boys  in  their 
earlj-  teens,  and  old  bent-over  men  walking 
with  canes.  Two  bodies  were  prostrate  on 
an  ox-cart,  apparently  more  dead  than 
alive.  I  have  seen  a  soldier  throw  stones 
after  a  crowd  of  fleeing  people  as  if  they 
were  dogs,  and  again  I  have  seen  them 
charge  upon  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  bayonets  drawn.  Of  course,  people 
who  were  out  on  the  street  have  seen  things 
more  horrible  than  I,  but  I  have  seen 
enough,  and  my  little  children  have  seen 
enough,  never  to  be  able  to  put  it  out  of 
our  minds. 

"As  for  missionaries  not  wishing  to  'run 
the  risk  of  losing  their  popularity,'  .  ,  . 
'Popularity'  is  the  last  thing  which  a 
missionary  hopes  for,  expects,  or  usually 
gets.  W^hen  a  man  becomes  a  Christian 
and  studies  his  Bible,  he  there  leams,  if  he 
has  not  already  done  so  by  observation, 
that  the  Christian  must  always  expect  to 
be  unpopular  and  persecuted  in  this  world, 
by  the  \er\  nature  of  his  profession,  for 
Christianity  is  light  and  never  will  this 
world  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  ha\ing  its 
evil  deeds  exposed.  Most  of  aU  is  the  for- 
eign missionary  taught  to  expect  anything 
but  'popularity.'  The  first  missionaries 
who  came  to  Korea  were  stoned  by  the 
Koreans.  .  .  .  Did  that  'risk  of  their 
popularity'  daunt  them?  Some  of  them 
are  still  on  the  field  after  twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  'loss  of  popularity'  from  one 
quarter  or  another.  Those  of  us  who  came 
later  and  so  missed  any  persecution  from 
the  Koreans  are  not  left  in  any  doubt  as 
to  whether  we  are  '  popular '  with  the  editors 
of  most  of  the  papers  in  Japan,  and  prob- 
ably a  goodly  number  of  their  readers. 
No,  loss  of  popularity  is  not  what  we  fear. 
Our  Master  when  on  earth  was  popular 
with  only  a  small  group  of  people,  and 
'is  the  servant  above  his  Lord?' 

"Moreover,  we  should  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  'to  help  them  out  of  the  difficul- 
ties into  which  they  have  fallen,'  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  at  least  misim- 
derstood  by  the  military  authorities.  In 
Fusan,  two  foreign  missionaries  seeing  the 
school-girls  in  their  charge  going  down  the 
street,  ran  out  and  tried  to  turn  them  back. 
Were  they  commended  for  'endeavoring 
to  get  them  to  retrace  the  erring  steps  they 
had  taken?'  They  were  told  that  they 
lied,  that  they  were  inciting  the  girls,  and 
were  kept  in  the  police-station,  two  niglits 
and  a  day.  Sun'ly,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  it  would  take  a  high  degree  of 
'  moral  courage '  for  those  missionary  teach- 
ers to  attempt  again  to  dissuade  their 
pupils  from  'empty  demonstrations.'  W^hile 
this  demonstration  may  seem  to  some  to 
be  so  'empty'  a  bubble  that  it  can  be 
pricked  with  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  single  missionary  who 
feels  that  any  word  of  his  would  have  any 
weight  to  stay  the  mighty  tide  of  feeling 
that  has  swept  over  the  country,  and 
which  has  been  so  greatly  augmented  by 
the  way  it  has  been  resisted,  that  even 
those  who  have  boon  most  optimistic 
about  the  ultimate  cementing  of  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  peoples  are  now  in 
despair." 
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N  NCE  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


PEACE  for  jimmy  pipe 
smiokers  was  settled  for  all 
time  by  Prince  Albert — tobacco 
that  soft-pedals  any  smokekick 
you  or  any  other  man  has  in 
stock;  tobacco  that  tips  you  to 
dig -deep -into -the -cushions  and 
p-p-p-puff  away  in  the  swellest- 
sw^im-of-smokesunshine  that 
ever  did  flow  your  direction! 

■Real  Tobacco  Quality — 
that's  Prince  Albert's  basis  for 
negotiations!  And,  it  has  won 
in  every  civilized  language,  just 
as  it  will  w^in  you!  Quality  p7us 
freedom  from  bite  and  parch 
w^hich  are  cut  out  by  our  exclu- 
sive patented  process. 


Ship  your  smokegrouch  to  the 
back  bushes  and  play  the  smoke- 
game  with  both  hands  in  the 
Prince  Albert  Jimmy  Pipe 
League!  Talk  about  batting 
out  high  figures!  W^hy,  your 
smokeaverage  w^ill  get  such  a 
hunch  you'll  be  hustling  for 
championship  honors  before  the 
sun's  up! 

Get  into  action  while  the  sea- 
son's young!  Don't  slip  another 
hour !  For,  what  P.  A.  will  hand 
you  will  make  youw^ish  you  could 
get  lost  in  a  long  ton  of  Prince 
Albert — it  tastes  so  ^ood,  it 
smells  so  good,  it  IS  so  good! 

Never  w^as  such  a  peck-of- 
pleasure  rambling  your  w^ay! 


^tAZHEREVER  your  ba^^a^c  Is 
"  checked  to,  there  you  11  find 
awaiting  your  how^dy-do,  toppy  red 
ba^s,  tidy  red  tins,  handsome  pound 
and  half  pound  fin  humidors — and — 
that  classy  practical  pound  crystal 
^lass  humidor  with  sponge  moist- 
ener  top  that  keeps  the  tobacco  in 
such  perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Copyright  1919  by 
R.  J.  Reyjioliis  Tobacco  Co. 
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EVERY  ONE  o/ 10,000  MADE  GOOD 


OVER  10,000  standard  Trailmobiles  served  the  American 
f  Army  during  the  war  in  a  great  variety  of  ways — to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  military  engineers. 

They  were  used  as  escort  vehicles  (i)  seating  up  to  20  men; 
as  aeroplane  carriers  (2) ;  to  carry  signal  corps  poles  (3) ;  they 
were  fitted  out  as  mobile  kitchens  (4);  anti-aircraft  rapid  fire 
guns  were  mounted  on  them  to  protect  ammunition  trains  (5); 
as  tank  carriers  they  transported  water  to  the  front  line 
trenches  (6);  they  carried  pigeon  lofts  (7)  and  served  many 
other  purposes.  (The  numerals  refer  to  the  pictures  in  the 
group  above.) 

This  use  of  Trailmobiles  on  a  large  scale  by  the  army 
proved  the  great  value  of  the  Trailmobile  principle  under  the 
most  varied  conditions  of  service.  It  proved  the  mechanical 
correctness  and  rugged  construction  of  the  Trailmobile,  and 
its  ability  to  stand  up  under  heavy  loads  drawn  at  high 
Write  for  booklet,  "Economy  in  Hauling",  and 


speeds  o\er  all  kinds  of  roads.    It  put  the  Trailmobile  to  tests 
every  day  equal  to  several  days'  commercial  service. 

Trailmobiles  are  in  use  in  the  widest  variety  of  civilian 
businesses.  They  are  cutting  hauling  costs  almost  in  half  for 
lumber  dealers,  contractors,  farmers,  manufacturers,  hauling 
companies  and  wholesalers.  They  are  used  in  city,  country 
and  long-trip  city-to-city  hauling.  A  large  number  of 
users  declare  that  the  earnings  of  the  Trailmobile  on  the 
investment  are  the  largest  of  any  hauling  equipment  they 
ever  owned. 

Trailmobiles  double  the  capacity  of  trucks  and  add  only 
about  I2j^  per  cent  to  operating  cost.  They  are  inexpensive 
and  so  simple  tliat  practically  no  maintenance  and  repair 
expense  is  incurred.  They  follow  the  truck  accurately.  Tire 
expense  is  very  low.  The  line  is  complete — including  trailers 
of  all  types  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
for  folder.  "The  Trailmobile  in  the  World  War". 


The  Trailmobile  Company 


517-537  E.  Fifth  Street 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Good  roads  are  Preserved  by  reducing  Ihe  load  carried  on  each  u-heel. 
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DIVISION  No.  I.  Light  four-whcclcd  Trailmobiles 
for   uw  with    passcnRcT  cars  or  liRht  trucks;   1,250 
IbH.,  %  ton  and    i  ton. 
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DIVISION  No.  2.  Heavy-duty  four-wheeled  Trail- 
mobiles  for  use  with  trucks;  I'itons.  Non-revcrsihle; 
2  tons,  3';;  tons  .mil  ,s  tons,  Reversible. 


DIVI.SION  No.  3.  Trailmobile  Serai-trailera;  I  ton, 

2  tt)ns.  J  tt>ns.  5  tons  .md  7  tons. 
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LETTONIA 

(Continued  from  piiav  JfO) 

of  a  native  vitality  and  independence  of 
spirit  and  intelligence,  the  Letts  hav<i 
survived.  Since  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
in  Russia  in  1860,  we  arc  told,  the  L(^tts 
leapt  forward  in  the  stride  of  civilization 
and  soon  achieved  a  notable  advance  in 
educational  and  ec^onomic  fields.  By  sus- 
tained effort  th(\v  have  succeeded  duriiifr 
this  latter  period  in  reco\-erinjj  from  their 
Baltic  overlords  at  least  luilf  the 'landed 
properties  of  Courland.  In  this  province 
the  Letts  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
farming  population.  In  the  cities,  es- 
pecially in  Riga,  the  metropolis,  they  are 
in  a  large  majority  as  inhabitants.  Ciradu- 
ally,  we  read,  there  came  into  being  a  pro- 
portion of  wealthy  and  cultured  middle 
class,  which  was  constantly  augmented 
by  intellectuals  or  ivtclUgent.sia,  from  the 
universities.  Many  of  these  occupied 
positions  of  trust  in  the  former  Russian 
Government. 

SOCIALISM  AMONG  THE  LETTS— It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  ])reponder- 
ance  of  political  ideas  among  the  Letts 
gravitates  toward  extreme  socialism.  The 
obvious  joint  causes  are  first,  the  reaction 
against  Teutonic  feudalism;  and,  secondly, 
reaction  against  Czarist  officialdom.  The 
socialism  of  the  Letts  is  not  international, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  national  to  a  high 
degree.  The  Letts  have  an  ardent  and 
profound  love  of  country,  we  are  advised, 
and  their  socialistic  convictions  arc  not 
vitiated  with  the  internationalism  of 
Bolshevik  Russia.  The  socialism  of  the 
Letts  is  "eminently  constructive  and  eman- 
cipatory," while  that  of  the  Bolsheviki 
remains  chiefly  destructive  and  negative. 

HOW  SOME  LETTS  WERE  SNARED 
BY  THE  BOLSHEVIKI  —  From  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  war,  we  read  in  tlie  memo- 
randum of  the  Swiss  Committee,  the  Letts 
anticipated  a  social  transformation  in 
Russia  and  took  as  their  motto  the  fol- 
lowing, "  Free  Lettouia  United  to  Free 
Russia."  Spontaneously  they  organized 
regiments  of  volunteer  soldiers.  Of  their 
young  men  more  than  20,000  took  up  arms 
against  Germany.  And  it  was  no  easy 
matter  for  them  to  secure  from  the  dis- 
trustful Czarist  Government  permission 
to  fight  side  b.v*  side  with  the  Russian 
Army  in  defense  of  Courland.  To  quote 
their  heroic  expression,  they  "  laid  their 
heads  on  the  frontier  "  of  their  country, 
Lettonia.  But  altho  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment accepted  their  ready  offer  of  coopera- 
tion, it  compelled  the  Lettish  peasants  to 
burn  and  destroy  with  their  own  hands 
their  prosperous  farms  and  to  seek  abode 
in  the  highways  and  byways  of  Russia. 
About  800,000  of  these  Lettish  peasants 
are  still  astray  without  a  country,  without 
shelter,  and  without  food. 

RUSSIA'S  FURTHER  TREACHERY  — 
The  Czarist  Government  in  a  very  scientific 
manner  allowed  the  Lett  volunteer  regi- 
ments to   be  annihilated  by  the  German 


;>fnii('S.  Tlic  L(^tts  I'ccciv cd  orders  toward 
the  cni\  of  December,  lOiO,  to  break 
through  the  German  front,  near  Skangel, 
in  (^)urlan(l.  The  liussian  Army  was  to 
close  in  upon  tlio  br(>ach.  Tlu;  Russian 
Army  did  not  appear,  but  tlui  Russian 
general  in  command  had  specious  (\\- 
l)laiuitions  to  offer.  The  Lettish  regi- 
ments were  surrounded  l»y  German  armies 
and  were  practically  exterminated.  The 
minority  of  sur\i\()rs  were  not  lightly 
imprest  by  this  event,  so  that  later,  when 
revolution  biu'st  forth  in  Russia,  the 
Lettish  people  made  an  appeal  first  to 
Miliukoff,  then  to  Kerensky,  for  recognition 
as  an  autonomous  government.  These  ap- 
peals were  acknowledged  by  an  "  indiffer- 
ent and  contemptuous  silence." 

WHAT  THE  CONSEQUENCE  WAS  — 
These  young  soldiers  could  not  return  to 
de\"astated  Courland,  which  was  occupied 
by  German  armies,  reenforced  by  German 
colonists,  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
armies.  So,  naturally  enough,  they  were 
deluded  by  Bolshevik  agents,  who  said  to 
tiiem:  "  Drop  all  your  nationalistic  ideas 
and  take  up  the  great  cause  of  revolution. 
You  will  be  the  advance-guard  of  the 
revolutionary  army  that  is  to  invade 
Germany."  That  is  how^  Bolshevistic 
notions  came  to  be  propagated  among  the 
Letts.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  also 
that  these  Lettish  regiments  constituted 
only  a  minor  proportion  of  the  whole 
Lettish  people  properlj^  so-called.  More- 
o\'er,  it  was  not  long  before  the  Lettish 
troops  brigaded  by  Bolshevik  agents 
refused  to  fight  against  the  Allies. 

LETTONIA'S  CLAIMS  AT  THE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE  —  As  presented  by  the 
Swiss  Committee  on  the  Problem  of 
Lettonia,  the  claims  of  the  Letts  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Letts  demand  recognition  as  a 
nation  and  the  right  of  self-determination 
even  as  the  Lithuanians,  the  Esthonians, 
and  the  Finns.  They  seek  absolute  inde- 
pendence and  admission  into  the  League 
of  Nations. 

(2)  It  is  necessary  that  they  receive 
material  aid,  and  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Letts  now  refugees  on  the 
highways  of  Russia  be  repatriated  in  Cour- 
land and  Lettonia.  Lettonia's  economic 
and  social  structure  must  be  restored. 

(■i)  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  en- 
iMed  to  establish  economic  and  political 
relations  with  their  neighbors  in  Lithuania, 
and  Esthonia  so  that  the  peoples  of  these 
three  countries  form  in  one  "  a  barrier 
before  Russia  against  Teutonic  invasion 
and  a  bond  between  Russia  and  the  west- 
ern democracies." 

CONDITIONS  OF  SUCH  A  DEVELOP- 
MENT —  In  order  that  Lettonia  may  be 
the  keystone  of  this  suggested  arch  of 
nations,  Ave  read,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  her  political  independence  be  guar- 
anteed. If  it  is  not  assured,  her  very 
existence  will  be  imperiled,  and  she  is 
destined  to  disappear  as  a  nation  between 
the  upper  and  nether  millstone  of  Teutonic 
and  Russian  oppression.  But  if  her  in- 
dependence is  made  safe  an  era  of  great 
progress  is  predicted  for  Lettonia. 


The  largest  and  oldest  organization  in  the  world  de- 
voted to  tht  manufacture  of  wrought  steel  htrdware 
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Hang  your  screen  doors  with 

Stanley  ScreenDoor  Sets  No.l750. 

Any  Spring  will  give  out  in  time, 
but  the  spring  in  this  set  lasts  several 
seasons  and  when  it  does  lose  its  "pep" 
you  have  only  the  spring  to  replace. 

The  hinges  are  strong  and  good  look- 
ing. Their  pins  are  easily  removed. 
The  pull  is  neat  and  roomy.  You  can 
lock  the  screen  with  the  hook  and  eye 
and  leave  tne  other  door  open. 

These  sets  come  finished  in  heavy 
black  japan  or  plated  old  antique  copper 
or  dull  brass — packed  in  a  box  with 
all  necessary  screws. 


Hardware  dealers  everywhere  carry  Stanley 
screen  door  sets.  Other  items  of  screen  doer 
and  window  hardware  are  described  in  our 
booklet  L  Z)7,  which  -will  be  sent  yoit  on  request. 


THE    STANLEY   WORKS 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

100  Lafayette  St.  73  East  Lake  St. 
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Use  .'Jmfricin    Ciuh  oj  KohUr 


KOHLER 

Jlso  MEANS  AN  INSTITUTION 


Kohler,  Wisconsin,  is  more  than  the 
home  of  the  great  Kohler  factor}-, 
more  than  a  communit}^  of  workers 
expert  in  the  making  of  enameled 
plumbing  ware;  it  is  the  birthplace 
and  site  of  an  institution  that  is  Amer- 
ican to  its  very  core. 

The  American  Club  of  Kohler  is 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Kohler 
community  and  the  Kohler  people. 
Here  is  fostered  good  fello\^'ship  and 
good-citizenship. 

It  is  largely  to  this  community 
spirit  that  Kohler  owes  its  leadership 
and  its  splendid  product — ^ quality- 
guaranteed  by  the  name  KOHLER 
inconspicuously  glazed  into  the 
enamel. 

Send  for  the  Kohler  book  —  a  guide 
to  beautiful,  durable,  dependable 
plumbing  ware. 

KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,    Kohler,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Point,    Sheboygan,    Wis. 

AND   TWELVE   AMERICAN    BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS    OF     ENAMELED     PLUMBING      V.'AllR 
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WHEN   FUEL  GIVES   OUT 


Air  HAT  will  happen  to  the  human  race 
*  *  when  it  has  no  more  fuel?  Authorities 
differ  about  the  stock  of  coal  and  oil  that 
remains  for  our  use,  but  E.  T.  Biondsdon, 
writing  in  The  Electrical  Experimenter  (New 
York,  May),  has  come  to  the  decidedly 
pessimistic  conclusion  that  we  will  surely 
be  out  of  both  forever  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  century,  provided  our  pres- 
ent rate  of  consumption  is  neither  raised 
nor  lowered.  Since  we  have  no  assurance 
that  the  rate  of  increase  of  consumption 
Avill  not  keep  on,  Mr.  Brondsdon  believes 
that  the  year  1975  will  see  coal  and  oil  so 
scarce  that  only  millionaires  can  afford 
them.  Coal,  he  thinks,  may  then  be 
.$.500  a  ton  and  crude  oil  $25  a  gallon. 
He  goes  on: 

"Rising  prices  and  increasing  scarcity 
surely  will  drive  us  to  other  fuels.  Alcohol 
has  been  cited  as  a  probabilitj',  mainly  be- 
cause it  can  be  produced  anywhere  crops 
are  grown.  The  truth  of  this  matter  is  that 
if  the  fuel  I'equirements  of  the  world  were 
to  be  supplied  by  the  world's  crops  there 
would  be  no  crops  left  to  feed  the  world's 
Inhabitants. 

"The  fmal  summation  simply  is  that 
when  coal  and  oil  both  give  out  we  will 
have  an  era  of  substitutes  beside  which  the 
war-bread  of  the  past  year  wiU  be  heavenly. 
We  will  scratch  around,  ]iurn  up  all  our 
forests,  dig  our  peat-bogs  to  the  bottom, 
and  do  what  we  can  to  find  other  sub- 
stances to  supply  the  deficiency.  All  the 
substitutes  will  be  costly,  both  from  point 
of  view  of  actual  price  and  in  point  of 
efficiency.  Those  who  can  not  afford  to 
use  them  will  simply  ha^e  to  move  toward 
the  equator  or  freeze  to  death. 

"Radium  is  the  one  direct  answer  to  the 
problem  raised  by  this  situation.  True,  it 
e.xists  only  in  minute  quantities  in  the 
earth's  crust.  True,  under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  extraction  it  costs  prohibitnelj'. 
Still,  it  is  the  oidy  logical  answer. 

"Why?  While  i-adium  is  present  only  in 
proportions  of  from  one  to  three  grains  per 
ton  in  the  outer  thirty  miles  of  the  earth's 
crust — excluding  the  oceans,  of  course,  in 
which  there  is  only  a  trace — there  is  suffi- 
cient of  it  in  the  upper  two  miles  of  crust  to 
supply  all  possible  power-wants  of  man. 
The  fact  that  it  now  costs  us  over  a  half- 
million  dollars  a  pound  to  extract  it  is  no 
argument.  The  scientific  brains  of  the 
world  never  has  been  focused  on  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  radium.  Only  the  inventive 
skill  of  a  small  number  of  poople  has  been 
concerned  with  the  processes  of  mining  and 
extracting  any  kind  of  precious  metal. 
With  only  a  few  dozen  laboratories  in  the 
world  knowing  anything  whatever  about 
radium,  the  cost  of  securing  the  metal  has 
been  cut  in  half  in  the  last  four  years.  In 
the  event  that  radium  showed  itself  to  be 
the  only  salvation  for  men  outside  of  the 
equatorial  zone,  would  not  this  cost  be 
slaughtered?  Would  not  radium  be  ex- 
tracted by  the  ton  instead  of  by  the  milli- 
gram? When  it  is  considered  that  by  the 
extraction  of  all  the  radium  in  a  belt  of 
land  t(>n  miles  wide  by  three  miles  deep, 
extending  around  the  earth,  sufficient  of  the 
metal  would  be  secured  to  run  civilization 
just  as   il    stands   until   eternity,    without 
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The  Ford  Motor  Co.  writes:  —  "Since  putting 
into  operation  2  Troy  Trailers  we  are  now  doing 
with  3  trucks  what  formerly  required  5." 


Many  a  truck  vi^hich  shows  excessive  operating  costs, 
becomes  a  profitable  investment  by  putting 
behind  it  a  Troy  Trailer — 


A  Troy  Trailer  will  double  your  truck's 
"loading  space"  at  a  cost  of  only  one-third 
the  price  of  a  new  truck. 

Therefore,  your  truck's  daily  working  hours 

are  DOUBLED. 
This  paeans  cutting  both  delivery  time  and 

hauling  costs  practically  right  in  half. 
The  average  "per-ton-mile"  cost  of  a  5 -ton 

truck  (25  mile  daily  schedule)  is  $0,148. 

The  "per-ton-mile"  cost  of  a  5-ton  Troy  Trailer 
(behind  that  same  truck)  is  only  $0,064. 

(Return  loads  would  reduce  these  costs  about 

one-half.) 
Concerns  are  not  buying  5 -ton  trucks  because 
Lthey  sometimes  have  a  5-ton  load  to  haul 

— their  average  loads  being  2  to  3  tons — 


— they  buy  only  a  3 -ton  truck,  and  use  a 
Troy  Trailer  to  take  care  of  their  excess 
loads. 

They  have  found  it  cheaper  to  let  a  Troy 
Trailer  (with  no  power  plant  to  get  out  of 
order)  lay  idle  for  one  or  two  days  a  week, 
where  necessary,  than  it  is  to  run  a  5-ton 
truck  half  empty  most  of  the  time. 

You  don't  have  to  prove  this  —  hundreds  of 
concerns  in  all  lines  of  business  have 
already  proved  it — are  proving  it  daily — 
for  you. 

Send  lor  booklet  "Some  Users"  of  Troy  Trailers^ 
from  single-truck  users  to  fleet  operators. 

The  Troy  Wagon  Wks.  Co.,  Troy,  O. 

Oldest   and   largest   makers  of  Trailers,   making 
possible  highest  grade  construction  at  lowest  cost. 
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STORAGE 

BATTERY 


Wniard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  } 
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Satisfaction 


The  boss  often  says  to  me,  "You  can't  control  the  way  a 
man  feels  when  he  drives  into  this  place — he  may  be  paying 
a  friendly  call  to  get  information,  he  may  be  towed  in  because 
of  battery  trouble,  he  may  be  happy,  or  angry,  or  half-way 
between. 


"But    one   thing   you    can   always   do, 
satisfied." 


send    him    away 


And  that's  my  job.  When  the  job's  done  it  will  be  done 
right.  If  you  want  advice,  if  you  want  service,  if  you  want 
repairs,  if  you  need  a  new  battery,  come  to  battery 
service  headquarters. 

No  one  can  have  your  interest  more  at  heart  than  the 
company  who  first  organized  trained  battery  service,  whose 
batteries  are  installed  by  the  great  majority  of  American  car 
builders,  and  who  developed  the  Bone  Dry  Willard  with 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation. 

Willard  Service. 


I 
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further  outlay  lor  power  of  any  kind,  docs 
this  seem  impossible^?  It  would  be  an 
undertaking  for  ('(Mituries.  undoubtc'diy,  but 
wiiat  of  it?  Thero  would  he  little  or  no 
dc^preoiation  in  the  metal  secured  year  by 
year,  and  (>\(>ry  tiny  particle  nnned  and  ex- 
tracted would  do  away  with  the  neeessity 
for  just  so  much  other  fuel.  In  case  the 
project  worv  started  under  p;<^V(Tnn\ent  or 
other  competent  supervision,  the  prob- 
ability would  be  strong?  that  the  descendinj; 
price  curve  of  radium  would  cross  the  ris- 
ing cost  curve  of  other  fuels  in  the  course  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  somewhat 
desperate  plan  seems  to  IMr.  Brondsdon 
to  be  the  piping  of  steam  and  hot  air  from 
the  earth's  interior.  On  a  small  scale 
this  has  been  done  already  in  Italy,  but 
being  of  a  gloomy'  temi^erament,  he  fears 
that  serious  disturbances,  earthquakes, 
cracking  of  the  crust,  and  other  disasters 
might  follow  the  experiment  of  trying  this 
on  a  large  scale.     He  says: 

"The  trouble  mainly  would  be  caused 
by  the  sudden  cooling  of  certain  portions 
while  the  other  parts  remained  in  a  molten 
state.  The  great  catastrophe  of  a  tre- 
mendous crack  appearing  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  resultant 
clouds  of  live  steam  and  poison  gas  cover- 
ing the  earth  and  kiUing  all  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  would  be  the  great  debacle 
most  to  be  dreaded.  Taking  all  into  con- 
sideration, radium  seems  like  the  best  and 
safest  possibility. 

"One  strange  possibility  which  has  an 
equally  queer  parallel  in  the  case  of  radium 
extraction  on  a  large  scale  is  the  quick 
doom  which  would  face  the  earth  if  men 
piped  all  their  heat  from  the  earth's  in- 
terior. Providing  millions  of  these  vents 
for  power  uses  on  all  continents  would  cool 
the  iron  center  of  the  earth  speedily. 

"Under  the  present  scheme  of  things. 
Professor  Maurier  estimates  that  the  earth 
will  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  moon 
(  —  110  degrees  Centigrade)  in  twenty- 
eight  million  years.  Human  life  as  we 
know  it  will  have  been  extinct,  in  all 
probability,  for  twelve  or  thirteen  million 
years  of  this  term,  unless  man  finds  some 
material  in  which  to  clothe  himself 
through  which  body  heat  can  Qot  pass, 
and  grows  his  crops  in  huge  heat-insulated 
greenhouses. 

"If  the  vents  were  opened,  however,  the 
heat  of  the  earth's  center  would  flood  the 
atmosphere,  even  if  used  as  economically  as 
possible.  It  would  rise  to  the  outer  edges 
of  our  air,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
bleak  (absolute  zero)  temperatures  of  the 
void;  and  cooling.  Instead  of  the  gradual 
change  extending  over  millions  of  years, 
man  would  be  confronted  by  a  situation  to 
which  he  probably  could  not  adapt  himself. 
The  end  of  the  world  would  come  in  ten 
thousand,  yes,  perhaps  in  five  thousand 
years. 

"Even  if  the  radium  power  system  were 
inaugurated,  something  similar  might  take 
place,  tho  by  no  means  as  suddenly.  Ra- 
dium apparently  was  placed  in  the  earth's 
crust  for  one  particular  purpose.  That 
was  to  keep  the  earth  from  cooling  off 
quickly. 

"We  have  seen  that  twenty  pounds  of 
radium  would  equal  nine  tons  of  anthracite 
in  a  year's  time.     The  amount  of  radium  in 


the  thirty-mile  crust  of  the  earth,  according 
to  Prof.  Henri  Hec^quorel,  of  the  Fntnch 
Academy,  is  sufficients  almost  to  e(iuali/.<» 
the  daily  loss  of  heat  tln-ongh  tlm  at- 
mosphere! That  int^ans  that  if  thero  wore 
a  little  more  radium  in  th(t  earth  this 
planet  never  would  cool  off  at  all!  Also 
it  means  that  if  the  earth  wer<»  of  tlu>  sam(» 
consistency  all  the  way  through,  and  not 
mostly  molten  iron  or  stool,  the  amount 
of  radium  being  of  the  same  i)roj)ortion 
as  at  tho  surfacre,  the  globe  would  get 
hotter  constantly.  In  tho  course  of  a 
few  decades  or  centuries  it  would  burst 
into  flanuw  and  burn  to  a  cinder. 

"The  big  point  for  us  to  grasp,  however, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  living  now  on 
earth  .solely  because  the  crust  contains 
radium.  If  this  had  not  Ikh'U  the  case  the 
earth  would  have  become  cold  and  dc^ad 
eons  ago.  If  man,  for  any  reason,  becomes 
so  grasping  or  in  such  dirc^  necessity  that 
he  extracts  all  of  the  radium  from  the 
crust,  he  simply  will  be  limiting  his  chances 
of  a  long  stay  very  definitely. 

"This,  however,  is  a  remote  possibility. 
The  radium  is  scattered  through  the  whole 
crust  to  an  average  depth  of  thirty  miles. 
Below  this  there  is  a  highly  heated  tho 
solid  zone  in  which  there  probably  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  radium.  This  zone  extends 
eighty  miles  in  depth,  and  below  it  is  molten 
iron,  the  core  of  the  earth.  Man  will  have 
his  hands  full  extracting  the  radium  from 
the  upper  two  or  three  miles  of  the  crust. 
Since  this  will  give  him  all  he  ever  can 
need,  unless  the  demands  of  future  civiliza- 
tion grow  much  faster  than  any  of  our 
estimates  figure,  he  would  not  touch  the 
greater  portion." 


ENGINEERING  AND.  BUSINESS 
UNDERSTANDINGS 


MIS- 


"  I  ^HE  business  man  and  the  engineer 
-^  do  not  speak  the  same  language.  They 
can  not  understand  each  other,  and  neither 
knows  what  the  other  is  'talking  about. 
Hence,  says  J.  T.  Beard,  Jr.,  writing  in 
Power  Plant  Engineering  (Chicago,  May  1), 
"the  engineer  makes  recommendations  in 
his  own  language,  and  the  business  man 
vetoes  them  in  his  native  tong.ue."  The 
business  man  thinks  in  unit  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  engineer  in  horse-power 
and  thermal  units.  This  promotes  delay, 
ill-feeling,  and  distrust,  where  there  should 
be  progress,  team-work,  and  respect.  What 
is  needed,  Mr.  Beard  says,  is  that  each 
should  take  pains  to  study  the  other's  view- 
point and  learn  his  "language."  What 
he  means  he  illustrates,  first  of  all,  by  a 
concrete  instance — the  power  plant  of  a 
factory,  which,  he  says,  is  frequently  a 
neglected  department  of  the  organization. 
Usually  it  is  left  to  its  own  resources  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  When  an 
emergency  occurs,  however,  and  the  steam 
fails,  the  mill  is  down  and  the  men  are  idle. 
Production  stops  and  something  must  be 
done  to  start  the  wheels.  Writes  Mr. 
Beard : 

"Under  such  circumstances  14;  is  not 
unusual  to  doctor  the  symptom  instead  of 
the  disease.  The  trouble  is  patched  up  in 
the  quickest  way  possible  and  the  machinery 
again  begins  to  grind  out  the  product. 
Such  a  procedure  is  natural  and  logical, 
provided  the  real  trouble  is  hunted  down 
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IT  will  save  you  money  on  the  road 
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you  know  nothing  about  may  cost  you 
many  times  the  price  of  the  Blue  Book. 

Drop  in  at  the  next  bookstore,  sup- 
ply store,  garage  or  news-stand  and 
examine  a  copy.  Price  83.00,  or 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of* $3.15  by 
the  publishers. 

The  Automobile  Blue  Book 

Publishing  Company 

New  York        Chicago 
San  Francisco 


STANOAUI)     DICTIONARY   superiority  quitl.lv    iicfumes 
plain  t<j  tlie  iihaii  or  woman    wlio  investigates. 
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I.  Lewis  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.  Jfl-, 
Newark,  N.  J..  Makers   ^^^ 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 
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BEACON 

THERE  ARE   NO    BETTER 

SHOES 


FOR  FIT         FOR  STYLE         FOR  WEAR 


T.^Jioyt  ^Aoe  Quapaxiy.^f^ers.  .^Anchest^r.  JTev,^  Hampshire 
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NEW  ORLEANS 


SUPREMACY  IN  WORLD  TRADE!— in  this  period  of  international  commercial  revolution 
there  is  magical  inspiration  in  those  four  words.     They  are  a  challenge  to  the  courage  and 
enterprise  and  patriotism  of  American  business — a  challenge  that  will  be  answered  by  our 
expeditionary   forces   of   trade,    armed    with   American-made   goods,    making  peaceful  invasion  of 

all  the  world's  markets. 
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But  in  the  movement  of  invading  armies 
of  peace,  as  well  as  the  armies  of  war,  there 
arise  problems  of  transportation. 

How  shall  these  American  trade  legions 
reach  their  objectives  most  directly,  most 
speedily — and  above  all,  most  economically? 

Throughout  that  vast  producing  region  of  our 
country  known  as  the  Mississippi  Valley  the 
movement  to  foreign  fields  points  Southward  to 
the  logical  concentration  point  of  embewkation 
-NEW  ORLEANS-WORLD  MART! 

Lying  on  the  Mississippi  River,  with  a 
system  of  navigable  waterwa3^s  radiating 
13,900  miles  through  the  interior  of  this 
country;  with  ten  trunk  railroads,  operating 
145,000  miles  of  lines,  and  with  easy  grades 
extending  a  thousand  miles  to  the  North, 
Northeast  and  Northwest ;  with  forty  steam- 
ship lines  plying  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific- 
is  it  any  wonder  that  New  Orleans  in  normal 
times  ranked  as  the  second  greatest  United 
States  port,  and  today  lays  claim  to  a  vastly 
greater  share  of  the  export  and  import  busi- 
ness formerly  routed  through  her  great  rival. 
New  York .? 

Economically  considered,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  includes  the  twenty-one  states  of 
Lidiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  W^iscon- 
sin,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
These  comprise  the  greate«ft  producing  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  these  New 
Orleans  is  the  natural  outlet  and  inlet  for 
ex[)()rts  and  imports. 
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New  Orleans  is  much  nearer  than 
New  York  to  every  port  in  tlie 
"American  Mediterranean,"  com- 
piised  in  the  vast  expanse  of  main- 
land and  island  lying  between 
Florida  and  South  America,  as  well 
as  much  nearer  than  New  York  to 
every  port  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  Africa  and  Oceana,  Yoko- 
hama, Hong-Kong,  Manila  and 
Singapore. 

In  the  development  of  our  export 
trade  no  foreign  fields  offer  greater 
promise  than  do  those  of  Latin 
America.  New  York  is  nearer 
than  New  Orleans  to  but  three  of 
the  countries  on  that  great  consum- 
ing continent — Brazil,  Argentina 
and  Venezuela ;  and  that  advantage 
in  nautical  miles  is  more  than  offset 
in  most  instances  by  the  shorter 
and  easier  rail  haul  from  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  points  to  New 
Orleans. 

New  Orleans  has  long  been  a  central 
world  market  for  cotton,  sugar,  coffee, 
fruits  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
commodities,  home  and  foreign  grown. 
Consider  further  that  of  the  varied 
natural  resources,  many  of  vast  extent^ 
in  the  immediate  trade  territory  of 
New  Orleans,  not  one,  with  fhe  ex- 
ception of  lumber,  has  reached  any- 
thing like  maximum  development,  and 
the  greatest  number  have  scarcely 
been  touched.  Sulphur,  salt,  oil, 
gas,  iron,  coal,  raw  agricultural  lands, 
marble,  phosphate  rock,  potash, 
silica,  bauxite,  kaolin  and  china 
clays,  sea  foods, —  are  here  in  great 
quantities,  awaiting  fullest  utiliza- 
tion. 


Between  191 1  and  1918  the  foreign  trade  of  New  Orleans 
almost  doubled,  and  that  in  spite  of  greatly  restricted  ocean 
traffic  during  the  World  War  and  the  fact  that  the  National 
Government  concentrated  shij)ping  at  northern  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports  so  that  overseas  travel 
might  be  confined  to  a  few  guarded 
lanes.  New  Orleans  combined  im- 
ports and  exports  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1911,  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, ^239,557,588.00.  The  total 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1918,  was  ^418,536,295.00.  There 
was,  of  course,  an  increase  in 
commodity  values,  but  the  volume 
of  business  increased  enormously 
as  well. 

The  business  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley — American  business — is 
urged  to  carefully  consider  its  own 
best  interests  in  embarking  on  this 
new  era  of  greater  and  more  profit- 
able foreign  trade.  And  when  these 
interests  are  determined  there  will 
stand  out,  dominant  among  the 
great  seaports  of  concentration  and 
distribution — 
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Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  City  Hall 


The    1919 
Advertising 
first     great 
business     congress 


meeting    of  the    Associated 

Clubs    of    the    World — the 

international      educational 

following     Victory — 


will  be  in  New  Orleans  September  21-25. 

{This  is  the  Fourth  of  a  series  of  advertisements 
Copyright  igig  by  Ferry-Hani y  Advertising  Com- 
pany, New  Orleaiis- Kansas  City.). 
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Y^y^y^ i''  -^^v^  advertising  in 
£^£^  Literary  Digest  because 
we  know  it  reaches  ex- 
actly the  men  of  influence  who 
should  be  interested  in  the  fine  work 
we  do,  who,  also,  use  only  the  kinds 
of  publicity  which  will  give  them 
their  desired  prestige  and  that  reach 
their  logical  business  prospects. 

Our  interest  is  this:  do  you 
use  stationery  and  direct  mail 
matter  in  keeping  with  your 
business  aims  and  ambitions? 
do  >ou  appreciate  their  im- 
portance? can  >ou  see  the 
advantage  of  these  things 
being  done  by  a  house  of 
indi\iduality? 

The    Edwards    Company 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engravers  and 
Lithographers 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Merit  Medal.  London  Graphic  Arts  Exhibition,  1914 
Members  Typothetae  Since  1912 


Does  The  WorK 
Of  Ten  Men    -- 


:  large  wheel  and  "double  curve"  elevate 
the  draft  of  this  garden  plow  and  make  it 
asier  to  operate  than  any  other  hand  tool  on 
the  market.  With  the  several  interchangeable 
tools  you  can  plow,  open  furrows,  cover  them, 
and  cultivate  quicker  and  better  than  ten  men 
could  with  spade  and  hoe. 

The  Leader  Garden  Plow 

ia  readily  adjusted  for  children — ^just  the  thing 
for  families  where  everyone  helps  in  the  garden. 
Your  hardware  deal- 
er carries  them 

you  will  be  sur 

prised  how 

sonable 

,  are  in 
k  price 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  TircH.  Double  mileape,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  several  tires, 
Thounands  sold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted, 


American  Accessories  Co.,  Depl. 316  Cincinnati,  0. 
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WATERPROOF  CIGARETTE  CASE 


HOLDS  THIRTY 


Cotton 

50^ 


Silk 

$1.00 


npHE  perfect  con- 
-•-  tainer  for  a  full 
day's  smokes.  Rubber- 
ized to  keep  cigarettes 
from  drying  or  spilling. 

l-i^lu,  rnmpact;  fits  pock- 
et. Ideal  for  any  smoker; 
great  for  motorists,  polfers, 
campers,  fishermen,  etc. 

Sold  at  Uaheriiashcrs,  Sf>orting  Goocfs, 
Cifiar  and  Drug  Stores:  -^Or  direct 
from    makers    upon    receipt  of  price. 

CROWN   suspender;  CO.,    830  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


and  corrected  at  the  same  time.  The  chief 
engineer  no  doubt  asks  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  put  the  boiler-room  into  proper 
shape.  No  doubt  he  meets  with  little 
or  no  success.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
expected  to  keep  the  mill  running.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  therefore,  the  matter' 
is  dropt  and  forgotten  until  there  is' trouble 
again,  and  then  the  process  is  repeated. 

"It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that 
such  methods  do  not  conform  with  sound 
engineering  principles.  Engineering  is, 
moreover,  a  combination  in  varying  pro- 
portions of  business,  common  sense,  and  a 
knowledge  of  certain  natural  laws.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  engineering  and 
business  are  closely  related,  and  that  if  a 
proposition  is  unsound  from  an  engineering 
standpoint  it  is  also  unlikely  to  stand  the 
acid  test  of  the  requirements  of  good 
business. 

"One  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  the  engineer, 
however,  is  to  convince  the  business  man  of 
this  very  fact.  Usually  the  trouble  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  engineer  is  not  broad 
enough  to  see  the  business  as  well  as  the 
engineering  angle  of  the  problem.  It  is 
obvious,  of  course,  that  if  the  engineer 
himself  can  not  see  it  clearly  he  can  not 
explain  it  to  another,  least  of  all  to  a  man 
who  is  more  or  less  ignorant  of  anything 
but  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  quite  natural 
and  logical  for  the  business  man  to  shy 
at  the  engineer's  recommendations,  es- 
pecially when  the\'  involve  the  outlay  of 
considerable  money.  Perhaps  he  has  previ- 
ously followed  some  quack  engineering 
advice  and  was  badly  taken  in. 

"There  are  many  cases  of  this  sort,  and  a 
larger  percentage  of  them  arise  because 
the  business  man  has  turned  a  listening  ear 
to  some  prosperous  salesman  who  was  more 
of  an  orator  than  an  engineer." 

Mr.  Beard  illustrates  again  by  a  ease 
where  manufacturers  wanted  to  get  more 
work  out  of  their  plant,  and  proposed  to 
put  in .  a  new  boiler  at  .110,000.  The 
engineers  wanted  to  build  a  new  stack 
instead,  at  .?lo,000.  They  finally  won  out, 
but  it  was  by  talking  unit  costs,  not 
scientific  units.  The  engineers  were  able 
to  show  that  hy  spe/iding  the  larger  amount 
they  would  be  getting  added  horse-power 
at  $11.50  per,  whereas,  the  smaller  ex- 
penditure would  bring  them  a  less  addition 
at  $40  per  horse-power.     Says  the  writer: 

"These  men  knew  very  little  about 
available  drafts,  draft  losses,  or  inches  of 
water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not 
interested  in  a  theoretical  discussion  of 
combustion  rates.  But  they  Avere  vitally 
interested  in  getting  out  their  product  for 
a  minimiuTi  cost.  They  were  also  inter- 
ested in  anything  to  avoid  shut-downs  and 
to  increase  production.  And  when  they 
l)ought  material  they  were  interested  in 
getting  the  material  for  the  least  unit 
cost.  You  can  talk  witli  these  nuni  along 
these  lines  all  night  and  they  will  listen 
interestedly.    They  understand  you 

"When  the  problem  was  put  up  to  the 
business  men  on  the  basis  of  unit  costs 
they  could  understand  that  a  new  stack 
was  giving  them  the  equivalent  of  nearly 
four  new  boilers.  They  didn't  care  so 
much  for  the  engineering  niceties  con- 
nected with  the  deal.  They  saw  they  were 
making  a  good  buy.     That  was  enough. 

"The    engineer    to-day    is    continually 


thrown  into  intimate  contact  with  the  busir 
ness  man,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  learn  tho 
business  language.  Every  engineering 
problem  has  its  business  angle.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  manufacturing  enterprise  may 
depend  upon  the  way  in  which  its  engineer- 
ing problems  are  solved.  But  if  these 
engin(>ering  problems  lose  out  by  default 
simph-  because  the  engineer  has  been  unable 
to  present  them  clearly  to  the  business 
man,  then  the  solution  has  been  in  vain. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  engineer  not  only  to 
solve  these  problems,  but  to  be  able  to 
present  them  to  the  business  man  in  such  a 
way  that  he  will  see  equally  clearly  the 
importance  of  the  problem  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  solution." 


A  NEW  MIXED  GAS  FOR  WELDING 


'  I  "HE  use  of  a  high-temperature  flame 
^  for  welding  and  cutting  has  become 
very  important  in  the  industries,  since  it 
has  become  possible  to  employ  in  this  way 
gases  not  too  difficult  nor  too  expensive 
to  maniifacture.  The  form  of  blowpipe 
in  which  acetylene  or  some  similar  gas  is 
burned  with  oxygen  is  now  a  favorite 
device  for  producing  a  local  temperature 
that  will  soften  or  melt  steel.  In  The 
American  Machinist  (New  York,  May  S) 
the  managing  editor,  Ethan  Viall,  describes 
a  new  mixed  gas,  "thermalene,"  invented 
in  Switzerland  for  use  in  this  way.  Mr. 
Viall's  article  is  part  of  a  forthcoming 
book  by  him  on  "Welding  and  Cutting." 
Thermalene  is  an  intimate  mixture  of 
acetylene  and  vaporized  oils,  formed  simul- 
taneously in  the  same  generator,  the  heat 
produced  by  the  formation  of  the  acet.y- 
lene  being  utilized  in  the  Aaporization  of 
the  oils  instead  of  inviting  explosion  by 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  apparatus. 
Writes  Mr.  Viall,  in  substance: 

"In  composition  and  method  of  pro- 
duction, thermalene  ditVers  from  any  gas 
previously  used  for  welding  purposes.  It 
is  a  combination  produced  h\  the  decompo- 
sition of  calcium  carbid  and  hydrocarbon 
oils,  the  heat  generated  by  the  carbid 
being-  used  to  vaporize  the  oil.  It  is  the 
discovery  of  Karl  ?>ederich  Linus  Wolf, 
of  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

"At  present  thermalene  is  principally 
used  for  welding  or  cutting  metals,  in  which 
it  is  used  together  with  the  proper  mixture 
of  oxygen.  The  nature  of  the  gas  will  be 
better  understood  by  first  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  method  by  which  it  is 
produced. 

"The  generating  mixture  is  carried  in 
a  tin  can  or  cartridge  packed  v  ith  alternate 
layers  of  calcium  carbid  and  crude  oil 
mixed  with  sawdust.  The  water  as  it 
rises  slacks  the  carbid  and  generates 
acetylene  gas.  The  heat  caused  by  the 
slacking  of  the  carbid  layer  vaporizes  the 
oil  in  the  layer  of  mixed  oil  and  sawdust 
immediately  above  the  layer  of  slacking 
carbid  and  generates  oil-gas. 

"The  cartridge  components  must  he  so 
arranged  as  to  promote  free  action  of  the 
carbid;  free  action  of  tlu^  heat  evolved  from 
the  carbid  on  the  volatile  substance;  to 
prevent  action  of  moisture  on  the  carbid 
layers  not  being  acted  upon  purpos(>ly, 
and  to  promote  the  free  discharge  of  the 
generated  and  volatilized  gases. 

"All  of  these  points,  as  well  as  a  number 
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The  New 
WORM  DRIVE 

SELDEN 
SPECIAL 

^2185 


The  Lowest  Priced  QUALITY  V/z  Ton  WORM 
Drive  Truck  on  the  Market  To-day 


Manufacturing  facilities  greatly  increased  during  the 
war,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  United  States  and  al- 
lied governments  for  Selden Trucks,  enable  us  to  standard- 
ize production  of  this  model  to  such  an  extent  that  v/e 
can  sell  the  SELDEN  SPECIAL  at  a  price  far  below  its 
value. 

The  SELDEN  SPECIAL  is  a  truck  of  the  same  rugged 
construction,  possessed  of  the  same  gigantic  powers  of 
endurance,  of  the  same  design  and  built  on  the  same 
sound  engineering  principles  as  the  other  models  in  the 
Line  of  SELDEN  HIGH  QUALITY  TRUCKS. 

Under  any  hauling  conditions,  whether  in  the  farming 
community,  the  traffic -jammed  city  streets,  or  in  inter- 
city transportation  service,  the  SELDEN  SPECIAL  will 


render  HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE,  CONTINUOUS,  ECO- 
NOMICAL  and  PROFITABLE  SERVICE. 

The  specifications  of  the  SELDEN  SPECIAL  are  proof 
of  the  high  quality  of  the  units  which  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  this  remarkable  achievement  in  motor  truck 
manufacture. 

The  Selden  Company  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  motor  trucks  in  the  world  to-day.  The 
first  gasoline  motor  propelled  road  wagon  in  all  the  world 
was  a  SELDEN — and  the  present  types  of  SELDEN 
TRUCKS  are  the  product  of  forty-two  years  of  continu- 
ous experimentation,  observation  and  experience  in  man- 
ufacture. That's  why  SELDEN  TRUCKS  are  built 
RIGHT  to-day. 


Ask    us  to  send  you  specifications  of  the  SELDEN  SPECIAL — the  truck  that  meets 
the  needs  of  to-day  for  QUALITY  CONSTRUCTION  at  MODERATE  COST, 

SELDEN  TRUCK  SALES  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Trudcs 
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For  further  in/or- 
mad'oii,  send  for 
this  book  and  list  of 
trucks  eq  ri  ipped 
with  Rost  Steering 
Gears, 
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.  ^     .he  Choice  of 

'^^25  Motor  Truck 

IngineeringDepartments 

The  best  engineering  brains  of  the  motor  truck  industry  in  125 

factories  have  adopted  Ross  Steering  Gears.     They  are  used   as 

standard  equipment  on  from  one  to  nine  different  models  from  each 

of  these  125  factories.     All  told,  318  different  motor  truck  models  are 

Ross-equipped,   this  number  representing  more  than  half  of  the  entire 

motor  truck  industry  of  America.     If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  motor  truck, 

consider  how  much  these  facts  mean  to  you. 


These  engineers  know  the  importance 
of  the  steering  gear  in  relation  to  effi- 
cient motor  truck  operation.  They  have 
studied  materials  and  workmanship. 
They  have  made  exhaustive  tests  and 
comparisons.  They  have  adopted  Ross 
Steering  Gears  because  they  found  them 
best. 

The  superiority  of  Ross  Gears  is  easily 
understood.  They  are  the  only  steering 
geax's  with  the  patented  screw  and  nut 
mechanism  for  transferring  the  rotation 
of  the  steering  wheel  to  the  steering  arm. 
A  solid  nut  completely  envelops  the 
screw,  thus  utilizing  the  entire  bearing 
surface  of  the  threads  of  both  screw  and 
nut  with  every  turn  of  the  wheel. 


This  construction  offers  far  greater 
ease  of  operation  than  is  found  in  other 
types  where  only  two  or  three  teeth  .are 
actually  used  at  any  one  time.  It  makes 
steering  easier  and  guarantees  also  ex- 
traordinary safety  and  reliability. 

When  you  buy  your  motor  truck,  con- 
sider the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  a 
Ross  Steering  Gear  in  the  efficiency  of 
your  equipment.  A  manufacturing  pol- 
icy that  provides  for  the  best  steering 
gear  that  the  market  offers  will  provide 
units  of  equal  quality  in  every  element 
of  construction.  Choose  a  truck  with  a 
Ross  Steering  Gear,  because  it  guaran- 
tees a  true  appreciation  of  how  to  build 
trucks  for  longer  life  and  better  service. 


In  the  318  models  mentioned,  you  will  find  trucks 
of  all  sizes,  from  one-half  ton  to  ten  tons  capacity 


LExfELy-eiiG,  Indisxria. ,  U.S.A.  — 


The  Steering  Gears  that  Predominate  on  riotorTrucks 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


Continued 


of  otluTS,  have  been  considered  in  the  niake- 
up  of  the  cartridges.  At  present  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  there  are  four  sizes.  The 
largest  lias  a  gas-produt^tion  of  200  cubic 
feet. 

"By  the  method  of  producing  theruuilene 
the  heat  evolved  by  the  generation  of 
acetylene  is  absor1)ed,  at  the  place  of  gener- 
ation, in  the  production  of  th(>  oil-gas. 
This  utilization  of  heat  serves  to  keep  the 
teniperatur(>  down.  The  layers  of  carbid 
and  oily  sawdust  are  so  proportion.ed  as  to 
CAUse  only  the  vaporization  of  the  lighter 
oils,  such  as  benzin,  nai)hthalene,  keros(>ne, 
and  the  like.  The  teini)erature  is  not  high 
enough  to  vaporize  the  tar-oils,  as  these  are 
heavy  and  give  a  deposit  of  lampblack. 
These  heavy  oils  are  th(>refore  not  utilized, 
but  remai.n  in  the  cartridge. 

"In  this  process  the  acetylene  and  oil- 
gas,  generated  and  cooled,  will  combine 
in  the  pipes  after  the  impurities  are 
removed.  The  combined  gas  produced, 
named  thermal ene,  possesses  marked  char- 
acteristics that  distinguish  it  from  oil- 
gas,  from  acetylene,  and  from  the  usual 
mixture  of  the  two.  The  density  is  greater 
than  air,  being  1.1  taking  air  as  unity. 
The  issuing  gas  can  be  seen  to  sink  when 
thrown  thi'ough  a  sunbeam.  The  specific 
heat  is  low,  being  a  little  over  one-eighth  of 
that  of  acetylene.  Thermalone  liquefies 
at  between  1,400-  and  l,.[»00-pound  pressure 
per  square  inch  at  room  temperature,  and 
in  its  liquid  state  is  non-explosive  and 
stable.  A  XQvy  noticeable  thing  is  the  odor, 
which  is  not  at  all  like  the  odor  of  either 
acetylene  or  of  oil-gas,  but  is  a  soft,  sweet 
smell,  not  strong  or  offensive  in  any  wtiy. 
The  color  is  white,  but  with  a  predomi- 
nating proportion  of  the  red  and  yellow 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  The  high  density 
of  the  gas  has  a  number  of  advantages. 
It  has  more  body  than  acetylene  and  does 
not  need  so  much  oxygen.  Moreover,  it 
mixes  better  with  oxygen.  It  does  not 
explode  as  readily  as  acetylene,  so  can  be 
mixed  with  greater  proportions  of  air. 

"When  used  for  welding  and  cutting, 
thermalene  has  numerous  good  points..  It 
does  not  require  an  excess*  of  oxygen,  and 
the  flame,  therefore,  produces  a  soft  weld, 
especially  in  cast  iron.  When  welding  it  is 
noticeable  that  less  sparks  are  thrown  off 
than  when  using  acetylene.  It  can  be 
used  at  a  lower  pressure  also,  owing  to  its 
greater  calorific  value.  Owing  to  the 
removal  of  the  various  impurities,  there  are 
no  corrosive  ett'ects  on  fittings  nor  poisonous 
effects.  It  is  also  for  this  reason  that 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  explosion. 
Neither  does  the  spent  cartridge  give  off 
explosive  gases,  for  the  reason  that  the 
gases  liable  to  cause  explosion  are  separ- 
ated and  drained  off'  from  the  generator 
chamber.  Corrosion  of  interior  walls, 
due  to  water  action,  is  prevented  by  the 
oil  vapor  which  is  always  present  and  forms 
a  protecting  and  sealing  effect  throughout." 


Asinine  Preacher. — A  fool  has  seldom 
been  answered  "  according  to  his  folly  " 
with  more  appropriateness  thap  was  the 
local  preacher  who  boasted  at  a  dinner- 
table  that  the  Lord  had  opened  his  mouth 
to  preach  -without  sending  him  to  college 
first. 

"  Indeed,"  replied  a  curate  who  was 
present,  "  how  very  interesting.  A  similar 
event  happened  in  Balaam's  time." — 
London  Til-Bits. 
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Sounds      Hunnish.  —  Adv. — "  Wanted, 
women  to  mangle." — Bonlon  Trnitsrri i)l. 


Qualified. — "  Why  do  you  keep  this 
man?  He  doesn't  seem  to  know  anything 
about  the  business." 

"  He's  our  expert  witness." — Toledo 
Blade. 


The  Vice  in  Advice. — Kloseman — "  Let 

me  give  you  a  piece  of  ad\ice." 

Knox—"  What's  the  matter  with  it?  "— 
Boston  Transcript. 


A  Rest  Cure. — "  Some  men,"  said 
Uncle  Eben,  "  goes  fishin'  not  so  much  foh 
de  sake  of  de  fish  as  foh  de  chance  to  loaf 
without  bein"  noticed." — Washington  Star. 


The  Real  Reason. — Husband  (at  dinner) 
— "  By  George,  this  is  a  regular  bancjuet. 
Finest  spread  I've  sat  down  to  in  an  age. 
What's  up?    Do  you  expect  company?  " 

Wife — "  No,  but  I  think  the  cook  does." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Got  Their  Growth.—"  They  used  to 
tell  young  men  to  go  West  and  grow  up 
with  the  country." 

"  The  advice  is  still  good.  A  lot  of 
room  is  left  by  the  men  who  got  rich  and 
came  back  East." — Watihington  Star. 


A  Changed  Man. —  "No,  sah,"  said  the 
aged  colored  man  to  the  reporter  who'd 
asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  President  Lincoln. 
"  Ah  used  to  'member  seein'  Massa  Linknm, 
but   since  Ah   j'ined  de  church  Ah   doan' 


'member    seein' 
Transcript. 


him 


no    mo 


-Boston 


He  Can't  After  July  1. — Some  years 
ago  some  genius  introduced  a  bill  com- 
pelling everybody  to  qualify  physically 
and  mentally  for  marriage.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  lost  in  committee;  it  should 
have  gone  through.  The  necessity  of  it 
was  disclosed  in  a  Main  Street  car  last 
evening  when  seven  or  nine  of  us  heard  a 
prospective  bridegroom  coyly  confess  he 
was  indeed  "  about  to  become  a  bene- 
dictine." — Buffalo  News. 


Vampire  Wants  a  Job. — Recently  the 
L.  P.  Ross  Shoe  Company  inserted  an 
advertisement  in  a  Rochester  paper  for 
vampers  and  closers-up.  Among  the 
answers  received  was  one  from  a  young 
lady  who  signed  herself  Miss  Alabelle 
Jones  and  gave  her  address  as  General 
Delivery,  Rochester.  The  letter  said  in 
part : 

"  Gentlemen:  I  have  seen  j'our  ad  for 
vampires  and  close-ups  and  I  would  like 
the  job.  I  have  been  studying  to  vamp  for 
several  years  and  have  been  practising 
eye  work  for  a  long  while.  My  gentlemen 
friends  tell  me  that  I  have  the  other  movie 
vamps  backed  off  the  map.  I  have  made 
a  particular  study  of  Theda  Bara.  I 
don't  know  much  about  close-ups,  but 
suppose  I  could  learn.  I  have  a  good  form, 
swell  brown  eyes,  and  a  fine  coniplexion. 

"  If  you  would  like,  I  will  call  and  show 
you  what  I  can  do.  I  have  been  looking 
for  a  vampire  job,  but  never  saw  no  ads 
in  the  papers  before. 

"  Yours, 

"  Mabelle  Joxes," 

"  P.  S. — Do  you  furnish  clothes  for 
your  vampires?  I  have  just  come  to 
Rochester  and  so  haven't  got  many 
clothes." — Rochester  Herald. 
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Note  the  comfort  feature  of  Presidents. 
It  gives-and-takcs  in  unison  with  the 
slightest  movement  of  shoulders  or 
body — so  unlike  the  rigid  unyielding 
back-piece  of  ordinary  suspenders. 
This  insures  comfort,  wear  and  right 
hang  to  trousers;  the  solid  brass  trim- 
mings will  not  stain  or  rust. 

Look  for  the  word  "President"  on  the 
buckle.  They  are  guaranteed — ALL 
WAYS — or  money  back.  Insist  on 
President  Suspenders.    All  dealers* 

Regular  Length .    50c 

Extra  Long 55c 

Extra  Heavy 75c 


i 


Shirley,  Mass. 


lar*^ 


h"wt;,u-.I 


^mX'^'^^TmM 


In  Peace  and  War  Use 

ALLEN'S  FOOTEASEj 

A  prominent  British  Government  officer,  < 
5  in  a  speech  about  the  war  to  a  large  body  ofS 
) business  men  in  N.  Y.  City  recently  said,) 
"After  the  tired  soldier  has  returned  from  a< 
J 12  mile  tramp,  with  swollen  and  aching  feet, 
J'is  there  a  mother,  who,  if  she  knew,  would5 
)not  go  out  and  get  some  Foot-Ease  to  send  to^ 
?her  boy?" 

People  everj'where  should  realize  the  com- 
(fort  derived  from  Allen's  Foot'Ease,  the  anti- 
)septic,  healing  powder  to  be  shaken  into  the? 
)shoes.  It  takes  the  friction  from  the  shoe< 
^and  gives  instant  relief  to  tired,  aching,; 
(swollen,  tender  feet,  corns,  bnaions,  blisters^ 
Sand  callouses. 

The  Plattsburg  Camp  Manual  advises  allj 
(men  in  training  to  shake  Foot-Ease  in  their) 
^ Shoes  each  morning.  Try  it  yourself  and  if? 
)you  have  a  son,  brother  or  friend  in  the  army< 
for  navy,  why  not  mail  him  a  package  now. J 
(Sold  by  drug  and  dep't  stores  everywhere. 
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BIG    POWER 
SPARKPLUGS 

are  equipped  with  big  "Spark  Power,  '  over- 
size electrodes  of  extra  heavy  wire— designed 
specially  to  ignite  low  grade  oils  that  have  a 

tendency  to  slow,  lazy  ignition.  They  give 
more  power  with  less  fuel — will  not  fuse  or  w^arp. 

10  Hot,  Fat  Sparks 
Insure  Positive  Ignition 

The  patented — One  Inch  Firing  Surface  gives  a 
live,   crackling   shower  of    10    Hot,  Fat  Sparks   that 

ignite  every  charge  of  every  cylinder — 
/"^^  giving  Positive   Ignition — Continuous 

Service — and   Complete    Combustion. 

Practically  unbreakable  —  heat 
proof — oil  proof — trouble  proof.  A 
sturdy,  oversize,  big  power,  dependable 
plug  that  stands  up  under  heavy  duty 
requirements,  and  is  unequaled  for 
steady   service   and   economy   of  fuel. 

Made  in  all  sizes — to  fit  any  motor. 
Every  plug  is  assembled  by  hand, 
carefully  inspected  and  rigidly  tested. 

PRICES— Automobile  Plugs,        $  1 .00  each 
Tractor  Special,    .  2.00  each 

Sold  by  Jill  Reliable  Dealers 

Booklet  mailed  on  request 


BERGIE  NATIONAL  SPARK  PLUG  CO. 

2000  East  State  Street,  Rockford,  Illinois 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Dallas  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Export  Department,  WERNER  &  BUTTS,  336  Whitehall  Building,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Those  Girls. — "  Jack  complimented  me 
on  my  complexion  last  night." 

"  Sort  of  a  i)owder-puff.  eh?  " — Boston 
Transcript. 


Little    Sinners    Fare    Worst. — "  If    dat 

Kaiser,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "  had  gambled 
wif  crap  dice  instead  of  a  war.  dar  wouldn't 
have  been  no  delay  whatever  'bout 
bringin'    im  to  trial." — Washington  Star. 


Mistaken  Identity. —  Lightning  knocked 
o\'er  three  men  who  were  sitting  on  boxes 
in  front  of  Sawyer's  store  yesterday.  One 
of  them  was  knocked  senseless;  the  other 
two  exclaimed,  "  Leggo  !  I'm  comin' 
right  home." — Milltown  Banner. 


Real  "  Pot  Luck."— A  stylishly  drest 
woman  entered  the  restaurant.  The  Avaiter 
handed  her  a  bill  of  fare  written  in  French, 
and  said:  "  Please  mark  off  the  dishes 
you  wish  to  order." 

Could  a  woman,  drest  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  confess  that  she  was  imable  to 
read  French?  Taking  the  pencil,  she  made 
a  few  dashes,  and  the  order  read: 

"  Dinner,  2s.,"  "  March  20,"  "  Vege- 
tables," "  Please  pay  at  the  desk,"  "  Xo 
tips." 

The  waiter  brought  her  a  beefsteak  and 
chip  potatoes,  but  she  did  not  dare  to 
raise  a  word  in  protest. — London  Tit-Bits. 


A  Catechism  of  the  States. — Question — 
Which  is  the  best  State  for  fresh  pork? 

Answer — New  ham,  sure. 

Q. — Which  is  the  best  for  an  early 
summer  hotel? 

A. — May  inn. 

Q. — In  which  should  surgeons  dwell? 

A . — Connect-a-cut . 

Q. — In  which  should  laundi'ymen  prosper? 

A. — Washing  done. 

Q. — In  which  do  impudent  people  dwell? 

A. — Can  sass. 

Q.— Which  is  the  best  for  deer-hunting? 

A.- — Collar  a  doe. 

Q. — Which  is  the  best  to  steal  a  walkiiig- 
stick  in? 

A. — Cane  took,  eh. 

Q. — Which  is  the  best  for  locksmiths? 

A. — New  brass  key. 

Q. — In  which  would  you  look  for  a 
morning  attire? 

.4. — Day  coat,  eh  ! 

Q. — In  which  is  one  likely  to  fail  ii. 
getting  a  drink? 

A . — Miss-a-sip. 

Q. — In  which  can  you  find  a  red  letter? 

^.—Florid  A. 

Q. — In  which  does  the  hustle  make  one 
sick? 

A. — 111  o'  noise. 

Q. — In  which  is  one  likely  to  use  his 
farming  implements 

.4. — I'd  a  hoe. 

Q. — In  which  can  one  acquire  an  estate 
by  marriage? 

A. — ISIary  land. 

Q. — In  which  is  one  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet taller  than  the  others? 

A. — O  higher. 

Q. — In  which  are  bodies  of  land  sur- 
rounded by  water  gi\en  a  ride? 

A. — Rhode  Island. 

Q. — Which  is  called  to  your  mind  by 
holding  two  $5  bills? 

A. — Tenn  I  see. 

Q. — Which  would  a  woman  rather 
have  if  she  can't  get  a  new  sealskin  sack? 

A . — New  Jersey. 

Q. — Which  does  the  farmer's  wife  men- 
tion when  she  asks  you  to  partake  of 
apple  sauce? 

.4. — Take  sass.  —  Capper's  Weekli/ 
{Topcka). 


Il 
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First  Completely  Equipped 
Line  of  Heavy  Duty  Trucks 


mms^r^_-j 


2-ton,  Worm-drive— $2700— No  Extras 

Built  by  B,  A.  Gramtn 

In  price  this  two-ton  Gramm-Bernstein — completely  equipped  as  shown — 
is  under  the  average  asked  by  61  manufacturers  for  stripped  chassis  only 


Not  an  extra  to  buy.     Equipment  includes: 

(\)  Sturdy  radiator  guard,  attached  to  frame 
independently  of  radiator — the  Gramm- 
Bernstein  type  adopted  for  Liberty  Trucks. 

(D  Radiator  shutter,  operated  from  dash. 

@  Rear  radiator  shroud  devised  by  B.  A. 
Gramm,  and  adopted  for  Liberty  Trucks, 
to  promote  cooling  efficiency. 

(?)  Pig-tail  towing  hooks  at  front  end. 

(5)  Motometer,  to  indicate  temperature  of 
engine. 

(6)  Exceptionally  rugged  ventilating  wind- 
shield. 

@  Front  fenders  and  steps. 

@  Standard  Gramm-Bernstein  cab,  with 
doors  and  w^inter  curtains. 

(9)  Transmission  is  the  patented  Gramm 
type,  with  gears  always  in  mesh,  assembled 
on  a  six-spline  shaft,  without 
a  single  bolt,  nut,  stud,  set- 
screw,  pin,  key  or  anything 
else  liable  to  w^ork  loose  and 
fall  out.  A  highly  valuable, 
exclusive  feature. 
@  Body  sills  of  seasoned  ash, 
ready  for  mounting  the  body. 


Many  Gramm-Bernstein  Trucks  are  being  sold 
■with  dumb  bodies  for  use  in  road-building,  pub- 
lic works,  and  general  building  operations. 

Dealers  and  users,  in  purchasing  motor  trucks 
and  passenger  cars  with  any  kind  of  power  take- 
off for  operating  hoist,  winch,  log-roller,  tire 
pump,  etc.,  should  assure  themselves  that  such 
device  does  not  infringe  upon  B.  A.  Gramm's 
basic  patent  No.  1 1 94994. 


(fi)  Patented  wick  oilers  on  all  spring  bolts. 

@  Spring  drawbar  at  rear  end,  supported 
by  extra  cross  member. 

On  account  of  engagement  by  means  of 
dog-clutches,  the  transmission  gears  can- 
not  be  stripped.  Absolutely  proof  against 
a  driver's  carelessness.  Cannot  get  out  of 
alignment. 

Chrome  nickel  steel  gears.  Extremely 
tough  to  stand  wear  and  heavy  duty. 

The  one  transmission  Tvhich  is  proof 
against  every  trouble  that  makes  the  ordi- 
nary truck  sliding-gear  transmission  a  pro- 
lific source  of  expense. 

Power  take-off  (Gramm  basic  patent  No. 
1194994)  can  be  attached  to  drive  hoist  for 
operating  dump  body,  winch,  or  log  roller. 

Hotchkiss  drive,  first  successfully  applied  to 

trucks  by  B.  A.  Gramm,  and 
adopted  for  Liberty  Trucks. 

All  Gramm-Bernstein  2,  2^, 
3^,  and  5-ton  worm -drive 
models  are  now  completely 
equipped  as  noted. 


The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.— Pioneers  Since  1901— Builders  of  the  First  Liberty  (U.S.A.)  Truck 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 

^  New  National  Average 
14,500  Miles  to  the  Set  of  Tires 

ANATION-WIDE  investigation  among  Franklin  own- 
ers lias  just  been  completed.  It  covered  all  types  of 
the  present  model  which  have  been  driven  day  by  day  for 
over  two  years  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  results 
show  a  delivery  of  over  14,500  miles  to  the  complete  set 
of  tires. 

When  in  1916  the  present  chassis  was  put  on  the 
market,  it  was  known  that  its  lighter  weight  would  give 
greater  tire  economy.  Yet  former  figures  of  10,000  miles 
were  not  changed  in  Franklin  statements  of  performance, 
until  owners'  results  were  available.  Franklin  statements 
are  based  on  facts,  not  on  estimates. 

This  newly  proved  economy  is  just  fresh  evidence  as 
to  why  the  Franklin  Car  leads  with  the  fastest  growing 
sales  and  resales  of  any  fine  car. 

Delivering  frequently  more  than  is  quoted  for  it,  and 
always  more  in  comfort  and  everyday  usability  than  the 
average  car,  Franklin  performance  drives  home  this  fact: 
only  Franklin  light  weight,  flexible  construction  and 
direct  air  cooling  (no  water  to  boil  or  freeze)  give  motor- 
ing satisfaction  approaching  the  ideal. 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
i4,jOO  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
SO^Q  slower  yearly  depreciation 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE   PRELIMINARIES 

May  14. — Acc^onlins  to  Paris  advices,  tliroo 
notes  from  the  CJcrtiiaii  peace  (lel(>}^a- 
tion  to  the  Council  of  Four  jji-otest 
against  transfer  of  the  Malniedy, 
Maresnel,  and  Kupen  districts  to 
Belfriuni,  object  to  the  Sarre  Valley 
arraiifj:enient,  and  oppose  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Schleswig  area.  ()n(>  of  the 
notes  states  that  Germany  is  willing;  Ui 
pay  for  devastation  in  Iielf>;ium  and 
northern  France,  but  not  on  the 
principle  that  she  was  responsible  for 
the  war. 

The  Austrian  peace  delegates  roach 
Paris. 

May  15. — The  Council  of  Four  has  declined 
to  consider  the  note  from  the  German 
Peace  Mission  relative  to  international 
labor  legislation,  Paris  says. 

Philil)p  Scheidemann,  Gorman  Pnnnier, 
directs  an  appeal  to  the  peojile  of 
Great  Britain  through  The  Daih/ 
Herald,  a  labor  newspajier,  says  a 
London  report,  asking  them  not  to 
force  the  Germans  to  sign  the  Peace 
Treaty  in  its  present  form. 

Washington  advices  state  that  Raymond 
B.  Fosdick,  of  New  York,  Chairman 
of  the  Government's  Commission  on 
Training-Camp  Activities,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  head  of 
the  German  peace  delegation,  is  re- 
ported by  Berlin  as  saying  that  the 
Peace  Treaty  can  not  be  signed  by  the 
Germans,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
fulfil  its  terms. 

May  16. — Semiofficial  announcement  from 
the  German  Government  states  that  the 
Government  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
signing  the  Peace  Treaty  in  its  present 
form. 

May  17. — Pope  Benedict,  says  a  Rome 
dispatch,  has  taken  steps  to  appeal  to 
the  Peace  Council  to  mitigate  the 
peace  terms. 

The  indemnity  clause  of  the  Austrian 
Peace  Treaty  provides  for  a  payment 
by  Austria  of  $1,250,000,000,  according 
to  a  Paris  report. 

May  19. — A  reply  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  to  the  German 
notes  protesting  against  the  terms  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  has  been  delivered 
to  the  German  peace  delegates,  accord- 
ing to  advices  from  Paris.  It  declares 
that  the  Allies  have  no  intention  of 
destroying  Germany's  economic  life 
and  points  out  that  as  militarism  will 
be  ended  in  Germany  by  the  terms  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  that  country  will  be 
relieved  of  an  immense  burden  of 
taxation. 

Count  Rantzau,  head  of  the  German 
peace  delegation,  who  left  for  Spa, 
returns  to  Versailles. 

The  exchange  of  credentials  between 
representatives  of  the  Allies  and  the 
Austrian  peace  delegates  takes  place. 

The  Vatican  in  a  note  to  President  Wilson 
suggests  that  he  use  his  influence  to 
ease  German  peace  terms,  says  a 
report  from  Rome. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

Ma3^  15. — German  Government  troops, 
with  the  capture  of  Leipzig,  gain  con- 
trol of  the  last  remaining  stronghold 
of  the  Spartacides,  says  a  report  from 
Coblenz. 

May  16. — The  Interallied  Industrial  and 
Economic  Commission  is  beginning  to 
function  throughout  the  occupied  Rhine- 
land  provinces,  to  aid  the  Germans  to 
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May  17. — Count  .Jules  Karolyi,  lU'phcw 
of  the  former  Premier  of  Hungary,  lias 
set  uj)  a  government  in  ojjixjsition  to 
the  liolslicviki  at  Arad,  Hungary,  ac- 
cording to  a  dispatch  from  Basel. 

By  an  agnu'inent  between  the  Poles  and 
the  Ukrainians,  l.,<!mberg  is  to  go  to  the 
Poles  and  tiie  rest  of  eastern  Cialicia  to 
the  Ukrainians,  .says  a  Berlin  dispatch. 

Serious  rioting  takes  places  at  Stettin, 
reports  Berlin.  A  crowd  stormed  the 
prison,  lil)erated  all  prisoners,  and  at- 
tacked the  barracks.  It  is  believed 
that  all  roads  and  railways  leading  to 
the  city  have  be(>n  occupied  by  the 
leaders  of  the  mob. 

Bavarian  communists  and  workmen  make 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain 
the  province  of  Munich,  says  a  report 
from  Bern. 

Mav  18. — German  war  -  losses  were  2,- 
050,460  dead,  4,207,02S  wounded,  and 
615,922  prisoners,  according  to  figures 
published  in  Berlin. 

May  19. — An  autonomous  government  has 
been  established  in  the  province  of 
Salzburg,  western  Austria,  which  de- 
fies the  German  Austrian  Government, 
says  a  report  from  Vienna. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

May  14. — New  defeats  of  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  forces  by  the  Ukrainians 
are  reported,  according  to  advices 
from  Vienna. 

I.Iay  15. — Samara,  an  important  city  on 
the  Volga  River,  has  been  captured  by 
troops  of  Admiral  Kolchak,  according 
to  information  reaching  London  from 
Bern. 

May  16. — A  strong  Finnish  army  com- 
manded by  Genera^  Mannerheim,  leader 
of  the  government  forces,  is  marching 
against  Petrograd,  according  to  a  report 
from  Copenhagen. 

May  18.— Villages  along  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  have  been  shelled  by  Allied 
war-ships  and  some  of  them  abandoned 
by  Red  troops,  according  to  a  report 
from  London. 

The  All-Russian  Government  at  Omsk 
requests  the  Americans  not  to  send 
American  troops  into  the  interior  of 
Siberia,  according  to  a  report  from 
Omsk.  The  reason  given  is  that  in 
view  of  the  American  Government's 
undefined  stand  on  Bolshevism  the 
presence  of  the  American  troops  may 
tend  to  create  disorder  among  the 
Russian  people  and  thus  weaken  the 
Government. 

May  19. — General  Denikine,  conducting 
the  operations  of  his  anti-Bolshevik 
army  on  the  Volga,  announces  his 
capture  of  10,000  prisoners  and  28 
guns,  according  to  a  London  report. 

British  war-ships  engage  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  fleet  in  a  thirty-five-minute 
fight  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  says 
Helsingfors.  The  Bolsheviki  fled  after 
one  of  their  vessels  had  been  sunk  and 
another  stranded. 

The  Esthonian  Army,  with  the  aid  of 
Russian  and  German  Baltic  auxiliary 
forces,  is  advancing  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki on  a  hundred-kilometer  front, 
between  Narva  and  Gloff,  reports 
Copenhagen. 

May  20. — The  peasants  are  rising  against 
the  Bolshevik  rule  throughout  the 
territory  of  Bolshevik  Russia,  says 
Leon  Trotzky  in  a  speech  at  Kazan, 
according  to  a  report  from  Omsk. 
Trotzky  further  declares  that  in  view 
of  this  situation  the  hand  of  the  Bol- 
shevik extraordinary    commission    will 
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Guaranteed  Vacuum  Bottles — Made  in  America 

Hot  soups  and  hot  or  cold  drinks, 
hot  meats  and  vegetables,  or  frozen 
ices  can  all  be  carried  on  outings 
with  ICY-HOTS  or  kept  ready  for 
instant  service.  Essential  for  in- 
fants, invalids,  every- 
one. Easily  cleaned* 
and  absolutely  sani- 
tary. 


Cushioned  Bottles 

A  shock-absorbing 
cushion  and  heavy 
coiled  spring  inside 
the  protecting  metal 
case  protects  the  glass 
bottle  against  jolts 
and  jars. 


Carafe  for 

Liquid 

Refreshments 


Jar  for  Ice 

Cream  or 

Solid  Foods 


ICY-HOT  Lunch  Kit 

Keeps  lunch  moist  while  ICY- 
HOT  bottle  in  kit  provides  steam- 
ing hot  tea  or  coffee  or  fresh,  cold 
milk.   Ask  your  dealer  for  ICY-HOTS. 
Look  for  the  trade-mark  "ICY-HOT" 

I       on  bottle. 

J       If  your  dealer 

I       can't  supply 

=      you,     send 

I       diiect    to    us, 

I       giving   youf 

I       dealer's  name 

J       and     address. 

I       Write  for  cat- 

=       alog    showing 

I  ICY- HOTS 

J  from  $2.25 

I  up. 

I  THE  ICY-HOT  BOTTLE  CO. 

I  127  W.  Second  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Send  SI  for  Exact  Replica 
of  the  Lusitania  Medal 

The  famous  medal  struck  off  by 
the  Germans  in  their  gloating 
over  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
witli  1105  non-combatants.  A 
war  souvenir  that  should  be  in 
your  collection.  Exact  size  2's 
in.  in  diameter;  bronze  finish. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
A.  J.  THOMAS,  5S27  North 
12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HOME  STUDY 

USINESS  COURSES 

Over  20,000  men  and  women  annually  prepaie  for 
■  igher  positionH  thru  LaSalle  training.     We  offer 
specialized  courses  in  Business  Administration; 
Higher  Accountancy;  Cost  Accounting;  Audit- 
ing; Interstate  Commerce  and    Railway  Traf- 
ic;  Commercial  Law;  Business  Letter  Writ- 
ing; Law  (preparing  for  bar  examination  in 
any  state);  Baniting;   Commercial   Spanish; 
Bookkeeprng"  and  Elementary   Accounting; 
Public  Speaking;  Business  English.    Tram 
by  mail  in  your  spare  time.     Let  our  corps 
of  350  business  and  educational  experts  help 
you.    Valuable  consulting  privilepes  free  to 
members.  Low  cost;easy  nonthly  payments. 
Write  now,  stating     ;e  course  in  which  inter- 
ested  and  we    will  send  free  catalog  telling 
how  you  can  quickly  qualify  for  an  impo.tant, 
hib'h -salaried  position  in  vour  chosen  field. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

World's  (xreatest  iJxUr^ion  University** 
Dept.  352-RD  Chicago.  UL 
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FOUR  whole  months  of  driving  at  no  expense  to  you  for 
repairs  or  tires.  Four  whole  months  in  which  there  will  be 
no  depreciation  in  your  car.  This  is  exactly  vhat  will 
happen  when  you  equip  your  Ford  Car  or  Ford  One  Ton  Truck 
with  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers.  They  mean  a  saving  of  at  least 
S0% — in  all  of  these  costs — the  equivalent  of  four  months  of 
driving.  Hasslers  accomplish  these  things  so  easily  because 
the}'  protect  the  vital  parts  of  the  machine  from  road  shocks 
and  vibrations.  It  doesn't  seem  like  the  same  car — and  you'll 
say  that  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  far  more  than  paj'  for  them- 
selves in  improving  the  riding  <iualities.  They  will  convert  your  Ford 
into  an  easy-riding,  comfortable  car  for  any  purpose — more  satisfactory 
— more  economical — a  machine  that  will  last  two  or  tliree  years  longer. 
You  can  satisfy  yourself  regarding  tlie  value  of  Hasslers  without  risking 

a  penny. 


TBADE  MAOK  RCClSTEOtO 

Shock  Absorber 

PATENTED 

The  Has&ler    guarantee: 
"Absolute  satisfaction  or  your  money  back*' 


For 
Ford 
OneTon 
Trucksjoo! 


'«!m"hJ5* 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Don't  ride  withoat  Hasslers  because  someone  tries  to  dis- 
courage you.  They  are  a  quality  product — worth  their 
price.  The  Hassler  dealer  in  your  vicinity  will  put  them  on 
for  10 -days'  trial.  Your  money  refunded  if  you  say  so. 
Write  for  name  of  dealer  and  Trial  Blank. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER.  Inc. 
1311   Naomi  St.         Indianapolis,  Ir»d. 

Canadian  Factory,  Hamilton,  Ontario 


♦;;^S'i  E  3TABLI  5HED~iW;-'';'-^ 


Have  you  die 
taffy  habit? 

Many  have.  And  it's  a  happy,  wholesome  habit  for 
folks  of  all  ages.  In  the  flavor  of  Huyler's  taffy  there 
are  memories  of  the  good  old  taffy 'puUing  parties  of 
childhood.  Huyler's  taffies  come  in  various  forms — 
cakes,  kisses,  wrapped  wafers  and  small  bars  of  assorted 
flavors.     All  are  pure,  delicious,  satisfying. 

^k  for  your  favorite 


*1.00  per 
pound 


67  Stores*^  Agencies 
almost   everywhere 

In  Canada  -  many  agencies ;  Eactor(|  and  store  in  Toronto 
Prices  Hig'her  in  Pacific  CoastStates 


reach  out  for  all  opposing  the  Soviet 
Government. 

The  Ukrainian  offensive  against  the 
Poles  has  been  completely  broken,  the 
Ukrainians  retiring  with  heavy  losses, 
says  a  report  from  Warsaw. 

FOREIGN 

May  15.— The  body  of  Edith  Cavell,  the 
English  nurse  executed  by  the  Germans 
at  Brussels  in  1915,  is  interred  at  her 
native  town  of  Norwich,  after  an  im- 
pressive memorial  service  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  according  to  advices 
from  London. 

^lay  17. — The  occupation  of  Smyrna  is 
announced  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
establishment  of  mandataries  through 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  vir- 
tually terminating  the  existence  of 
Turkey  as  an  empire,  according  to 
Paris. 

Italy  has  relinquished  her  claims  to  the 
Dodecanese  Islands,  off  the  Asia  Minor 
coast,  in  favor  of  Greece,  says  a  Paris 
report,  thus  ending  one  of  the  most 
acute  controversies  before  the  Peace 
Conference. 

Strong  objection  is  raised  in  Denmark  to 
the  proposed  plebsicite  in  the  third  or 
southern  zone  of  Schleswig,  accord- 
ing to  information  received  by  the 
Danish  Legation  at  Washington.  The 
opposition  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
southern  Schleswig  is  inhabited  very 
largely  by  a  hostile  German  population. 

May  18. — Harry  G.  Hawker,  Australian 
aviator,  starts  from  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, on  a  transatlantic  airplane 
flight  to  Ireland. 

May  19. — Nothing  has  been  heard  of 
Harry  G.  Hawker,  Australian  aviator, 
since  he  started  on  his  flight  across  the 
Atlantic. 

DOMESTIC 

^lay  14. — A  naval  dirigible  makes  a  non- 
stop flight  of  900  miles  from  M  on  tank 
Point  Naval  Air  Station  to  St.  John's. 
Newfoiindland,  as  the  first  leg  of  a 
journey  across  the  Atlantic. 

America's  task  of  feeding  Europe  will 
end  soon  after  June  30,  when  the  last 
ship  to  be  loaded  with  foodstuffs  will 
sail  from  New  York,  according  to  in- 
formation received  at  Washington  from 
Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

Six  reserve  officers'  training  -  quarters 
will  be  opened  on  June  21  for  members 
of  the  various  educational  institutions 
having  officers'  training  units,  accord- 
ing to  Washington. 

May  15. — The  big  naval  dirigible  which 
flew  from  Montauk  Point  to  St.  John's. 
Newfoundland,  was  there  blown  out  to 
sea  and  lost,  according  to  advices  from 
St.  John's. 

Three  giant  naval  American  seaplanes, 
AC-/.  XC-S,  and  NC-4,  leave  Trepassey, 
Newfoundland,  bound  for  the  Azores, 
as  the  second  leg  of  their  flight  across 
the  Atlantic. 

A  wide-spread  exodus  of  aliens  from  the 
L^nited  States  to  Europe  is  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

May  17. — NC--'i,  one  of  the  three  naval 
"seaplanes,  starting  from  Trepassey, 
Newfoundland,  for  the  Azores  in  a 
flight  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  reaches 
its  destination,  landing  without  mishap 
at  Horta.  The  plane  was  in  command 
of  Lieuf.-Com.  Albert  C.  Read.  The 
other  two  planes  failed  to  land.  One 
of  them,  the  NC-I ,  has  been  located  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  near  the  islands, 
and  the  NC-3  is  missing. 

Red-Cross  headquarters  at  Washington 
announce  the  formation  at  Paris  of  a 
League  of  Red-Cross  Societies,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  United  States,  Great 
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Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  Tii<^ 
ol)jo<'t  of  tlio  LoasiK'  is  a  systeniatic; 
otTort  to  anti('i|)ato  and  rolievc  niisory 
produced  1).\'  disease  and  disaster. 

Steps  toward  tlie  resumption  oi"  coni- 
inereial  relations  between  the  United 
States  an(i  Gernian  and  associated 
territories  will  l)e  taken  on  .June  i"), 
wiieii  two  American  sleamships  will 
lea\e  New  York  for  liamhurfj:  and 
Danzig  with  food  and  clothiiifr  for 
Germany,  Poland,  and  C-zecho- 
Slo\akia. 

May  19. —The  (HUh  (\)nsress,  called  in 
extraordinary  s(>ssion  by  President 
Wilson,  meets  in  Washinfj:ton  and  is 
orjjanized  by  Republican  majorities  in 
both  hous(>s.  Rej)resentati\'e  (lilk^tt, 
of  Massachusetts,  is  electc^d  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  Senator  Cummins,  of 
Iowa,  is  chosen  President  /iro  teni.  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Flight  Reverend  David  H.  Greer, 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  York,  dies  in  New  York  CMty  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five. 

The  XC-i.  one  of  the  three  seaplanes 
flyiiifi:  from  Trepassey  to  the  Azores, 
missing  for  nearly  sixty  hours,  enters 
Ponta  Delgada  Harbor  under  her  own 
power,  says  a  report  from  Washington. 
The  NC-1,  another  of  the  seaplanes, 
was  wrecked  before  reaching  her  des- 
tination, and  the  crew  was  picked  up  b\" 
a  steamship,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Horta,  in  the  Azores. 

The  transportation  to  England  of  the 
United  States  troops  in  Russia  will 
begin  in  ten  days,  says  a  report  from 
Archangel. 

May  20. — The  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Corporation  agrees  to  sell  85 
ships  to  an  EngUsh  syndicate  for  a 
sum  between  $1.30,000,000  and  .fl35,- 
000,000.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
arul  most  important  transaction  in  the 
history  of  American  shipping  and  has 
engaged  the  direct  attention  of  two 
governments  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  creation  of  a  national  budget  sys- 
tem is  practically  assured  by  the  intro- 
duction in  both  Houses  of  Congress  of 
budget  legislation,  says  a  report  from 
Washington.  The  new  system,  if 
adopted,  will  radically  change  former 
methods  of  making  estimates  for  ap- 
propriations and  the  audit  and  control 
of  funds  appropriated. 

The  important  features  of  President 
Wilson's  message  to  Congress  are: 
The  recommendation  for  the  removal 
of  the  war-time  prohibition  law,  so  far 
as  it  affects  light  wines  and  beers; 
return  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones  to  their  owners;  a  request 
that  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  be  passed  providing  for 
woman  suffrage,  and  a  recommendation 
that  the  luxury  taxes  be  repealed. 


Dropping  a  Hint. — A  temperance  orator 
was  in  the  habit  of  holding  forth  in  a 
workman's  hall,  and  was  constantly  being 
interrupted. 

The  next  time  he  lectured  in  that  hall 
he  engaged  a  prize-fighter  to  sit  in  the 
gallery  and  keep  order.  He  was  contrast- 
ing the  clean  content  of  home  life  with  the 
squalor  of  drunkenness. 

"  What   do    we    want   when    we   return 

home    from    our   daily    toil?  "    he    asked. 

■  What  do  we  desire  to  ease  our  burdens, 

to  gladden  our  hearts,  to  bring  smiles  to 

our  lips,  and  joy  to  our  eyes?  " 

As  the  orator  paused  for  breath  the  prize- 
fighter shook  his  fist  at  the  unruly  members 
of  the  gallery  and  whispered  in  a  loud 
undertone: 

"  Mind,  the  first  bloke  what  says 
'  beer'   I'll  tlu-ow   outside." — London   Til- 


Sweet  as  tlie  Sampler 
is  the  smile  that  greets  it 

Whitman's  Sampler  box  of  chocolates  and  confections 
charms  the  eye  and  appeals  to  women  whose  taste  is  for 
daintiness,  originality,  quality. 

As  for  the  men,  the  war  has  taught  them  at  home  and 
abroad  that  good  candy  is  more  than  a  delightful  luxury — 
it  is  a  genuine  food.  The  Sampler  contains  the  kinds  that 
most  satisfy  their  real  hunger  for  sweets. 

The  Sampler  and  other  Whitman  packages  are  sold  by 
our  agents  throughout  the  country — usually  the  better  drug 
stores.     Every  package  is  fully  guaranteed. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman's  Inslantanenus  Chorolale,  Cocoa  ami  Marshmallow  Wlii f 


No  Punctures  No  Blowouts 


No  Tubes — No  Spare  Tires  or  Rims — ^No  Pumps  or  Jacks 

The  Tire  Problem  has  been  solved  by  ESSENKAY!      The  "Tire   Filler 

Era"  is  here,  and  the  passing  of  tire  troubles  will  be  celebrated,  All   Over 

America,by  thousands  of  ESSENKAY  USERS  and  hundreds  of  ESSENKAY 

Dealers  during  ESSENKAY  WEEK,  May  28th  to  June  3rd.      Watch  for 
this   National   Demonstration   Event!     Learn  all  you  can  of 
ESSENKAY  in  the  meantime.      Ask   your  Garageman  and 
your  motorist  friends  about  this  Wonderful  Tire   Filler,  and 
mail  coupon  at  bottom  or  write  us  today. 

Over  75,000  Car  Owners  Now  Use 


Doubles  Tire  Mileage 

Tires  filled  with  ESSENKAY 
are  always  at  uniform  pressure 
—they  can  not  be  deflated  or  run 
"fiat,"  thus  they  wear  down  to 
the  last  layer  of  fabric;  10,000 
to  ao.ooo  miles  on  ESSENKAY 
filled  tires  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception. 


First  Cost  is  Last  Cost 

ESSENKAY  does  not  wear  out 
like  tires.  It  should  last  as  long 
as  the  car.  As  tires  wear  down 
to  the  last  layer  of  fabric  and 
are  discarded,  the  ESSENK.^Y 
may  be  taken  out  and  trans- 
ferred to  new  casings.  It 
contains  no  rubber — hence  will 
not  oxidize,  "bloom",  or  rot. 


ESSENKAY    WEEK 

All  over  America  '-ESSENICAY  Week,"  May  28th  to 
June  3d,  will  center  the  interest  of  millions  of  motorists  on 
ESSENKAY.  the  Better-Thaii-Air  Tire  Filler.  Ov,;r75,ooo 
users  of  ESSENKAY  and  hundreds  of  ESSENKAY  Deul- 
ers  and  Distributors  will  take  an  enthu-iastic  part  in 
"ESSENKAY  Week." 


Fits  All  Sizes'of  Tires 
on  All  Types  of _  Rims 

Trial  Offer 

We  will  send  ESSENKAY  for 
Trial  on  your  own  car.  Test  it 
over  roughest  roads.  Give  it 
hardest  trials  under  all  conditions. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  it  rides 
satisfactorily  —  tliat  it  will  end  all 
tire  trouble  and  double  tire  mile- 
age— the  test  ivill  cost  you  nothiug. 


Mail  Coupon   or    Write   Today! 

T^P/7/pff  '      "''''« /<^''  proposition 
I^CUIC f  J  .         ifi  often  territory. 

THE  ESSENKAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

109-220  West  Superior  St.  Chicago 

Member  American  Tire  Filler  Industry  (Inc.) 


^     The  Euenkay  Prodnctt  Co. 
M      109-220  We»t  Superior  St. 
^^  Chicago 

Jf     Please  send  me  details  of  your 
^    Trial    Offer    on     ESSENKAY 
^     Tire  Filler  and  free  booklet,  "The 
^  Story  of  ESSENKAV." 

4r     Name 

W    Address 
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IIWESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


For  40  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  higliest  returns  consistent  with  ronservative 
methods.  First  inurt;;ai:e  loans  of  $200  and  up 
wliich  we  can  ret'onnnend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77.  Certificates  of  $  JO  and  up  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


The  Open  Door 
to  Investment 

Through  Baby  Bonds  and  Odd 
Lots  of  stock,  you  can  buy  the 
securities  of  our  own  Government, 
of  foreign  Governments,  of  rail- 
road, industrial  and  public  utility 
corporations. 

You  can  buy  such  securities  for 
cash  or  on  the  Partial  Payment 
Plan. 

We  invite  your  inquiries. 

Send  for   Booklet  D-9 
"Odd  Lot  Investment" 

.lohn  Muir  K  Co. 

^-^  SPECIALISTS    IN  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

61   B roadway;,  N.\I 


THREE  MONTHS  OF  THE  STOCK 
MARKET 

DURING  three  months — February  to 
Maj- — the  financial  public  had  its 
eyes  closely  fixt  on  movements  in  the 
stock  market.  In  that  period  occurred 
thirty  -  four  million  -  dollar  days,  with 
a  rather  e.xcited  participation  by  the 
general  public.  Altho  the  adAance  really 
began  in  January,  the  movement  was  so 
irregular  and  uneven  that  it  was  scarcely 
noticed  except  to  the  most  practised  eye 
until  about  February  15.  From  January 
1.5  to  February  15  daily  transactions 
rarely    exceeded    400,000    shares,    but    in 


from  54  to  91;  American  Sugar  from  llo^g 
to  134;  Baldwin  Locomotive  from  72  to  93; 
Central  Leather  from  58  to  8634;  Barrett 
Co.  from  115  to  134 '4;  General  Motors 
from  130  to  191;  General  Cigars  from  50 
to  74;  Goodrich  Tire  from  59  to  71;  Great 
Northern  Ore  from  38  to  46;  Marine  com- 
mon from  23  to  47^8;  the  preferred  from 
99}/^  to  the  equivalent  of  128  (counting 
the  10  per  cent,  dividend);  Ohio  Cities  Gas 
from  35  to  48;  Sinclair  Oil  from  34^2  to 
66;  Royal  Dutch  from  93  to  112;  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  from  52  to  67;  Texas 
Co.  from  191  to  292;  U.  S.  St<^el  from  90 
to  104 M;  U.  S.  Rubber  from  76  to  96,  and 
U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  from  104  to  158. 
We  give  below  a  list  of  some  of  the  most 
active  stocks  from  February  15  to  May  15, 


STOCK-MARKET  PRICES  TO  MAY,    1919. 

The  heavy  black  line  shows  the  average  prices  for  fifty  stocks,  half  industrial,  half  railroad;    the 
narrow  black  line  the  average  for  2.5  industrials;  the  white  area  the  average  for  25  rails. 


the  middle  of  February  the  A^olume  began 
to  increase  until  the  "million-share  day," 
that  afterward  became  common  and 
familiar,  began  to  be  recorded.  A  wTiter 
in  The  Financial  World  remarks  that  the 
immensity  of  the  volume  of  trading  can 
be  best  visualized  bj'  stating  that  since 
January  1,  1919,  the  total  sales  to  May  17 
of  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change had  in  round  figures  been  90,- 
000.000  shares,  as  against  52,000,000  in  the 
same  period  of  1918.  Transactions  in 
bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
totaled  about  .$1,230,000,000,  against 
$.525,000,000  in  the  same  period  of  1918. 

The  high  average  of  prices  of  stocks 
was  reached  on  May  14.  The  volume  of 
trading  was  maintained  after  that  date, 
and  individual  advances  took  place  after 
the  peak  was  reached,  but  the  average  did 
not  rise  after  May  14.  The  outside  public 
had  been  in  the  market  for  quite  six  weeks, 
and  much  of  its  purchases  were  made  in 
the  last  three  weeks.  Buying  from  this 
source  lightened  the  load  of  many  pools, 
some  of  whose  members  had  begun  to 
work  for  a  reaction.  Several  sharp  breaks 
resulted,  but  holders  were  "well  fortified 
with  resources,  and  it  had  been  up-hill 
work  to  force  selling  from  an  enthusiastic 
and  confident  public."  The  accompany- 
ing table  taken  from  the  New  York  Times 
Annalist  shows  the  relation  of  the  rise  to 
former  levels.  The  Financial  World  writer 
gives  data  as  to  what  the  advances  were 
in  particular  stocks: 

"On  February  15  American  Hide  and 
Leather  common  sold  at  17^4;  May  14 
it  was  up  to  35,  and  the  rise  in  the 
preferred  was  from  903^  to  128.  In  the 
same  period  American   International  rose 


together  with  their  high  and  low  price  in 
the  period: 

Feb.  15   High,  1919  May  IS  Adtance 

.\m.  .\gr.  Chem 100'  i 

Am.  Beet  Sugar 68*4 

Am.  Can 44^^ 

.^m.  Car&Fy 89 

.'Vm.  Cot.  Oil 42'4' 

.\m.  Hide&L l??* 

.-Vm.  H.  &  L.  pfd ai's 

Am.  Int«r.  Corp 53' s 

Am.  Smelters 64H 

Am.  Susar 11.1'^ 

Am.  Wool 48^-^ 

As.so.  D.  G 19^8 

Atl.  G.  &W.  1 95»-i 

Cent.  Leather 59?/g 

Cliand  Motors 115 

Ches.  &  Ohio 55 

C.  M.  &St.  P.  Ry 36'^ 

Cuba  Cane  Sugar 2U^ 

Gen.  Elect 151 

Gen.  Motors ISO's 

Goodrioh 59'* 

Haskell  Barker 42 

Kelly  S.  Tire 824 

Missoiu-i  Pae 23?i 

Mi.<!,S()uri  Pac.  pfd 51 

National  Cond 14 

National  Lead 67 

New  Haven 27J4 

Northern  Pacific 90'  -i 

Ohio  Gas 35'^ 

Sinclair 34'^ 

South  Pac 99>i 

Studebaker 52J8 

Texas  Co 191 

Texas*  Pacific 32?^ 

Union  Pacific 127'/2 

t'nited  Cigar  Stores 116J^ 

U.  S.  Ind.  .4100 104h 

U.S.  Rubber 75'i 

U.S.  Steel mi 

Utah  Copper 67J  g 

Va-Car  Chem 52 

"  The  Financial  World  does  not  want  to 
go  on  record  as  stating  positively  that  the 
remarkable  bull  mo\-ement  we  ha\e  wit- 
nessed in  the  period  under  review  will  not 
be  eclipsed  by  a  still  greater  and  more 
active  period  in  the  market.  That  is 
quite  possible,  and  many  good  market 
authorities  feel  that  the  constructive  move- 
ment is  yet  in  its  early  period,  but  we  do 
wish  to  say,  and  say  it  emphatically,  that 
past  upward  movements  of  the  kind,  with 
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a  lonp  slretcli  of  iimnoiiso  Iradiiif^  1)"1w(h«ii 
tlu»  low  and  lii^li,  lias  iK'Vcr  yot  failed  to 
(U'volop  sharp  iiilcniicdiaU'  reactions  and 
{'vvvy  one*  intcMTstcd  should  hr  on  a  sharp 
lookout  for  such  setbacks  and  not  he  found 
over<>xt(Mided  or  without  resources  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  be  prei)ared  with  means 
for  av(>raging  by  additional  purchases." 

AMERICA  TO  SAVE  EUROPE 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  tlu! 
National  City  Hank,  r(>turned  from  Kurope 
in  the  third  week  of  May,  and  declared  to 
reporters  that  the  duty  luid  responsibility 
of  savins  Europe  were  now  upon  tlu? 
United  States.  "America  is  the  hope  of 
the  world  to-day,"  .said  he..- '  Jn  .Hcaso  t 
America  should  ri.se  to  her  duty  he  would, 
however,  be  "very  optimistic  over  the 
outlook."  The  situation  is  really  serious. 
He  was  much  imprest  with  conditions 
which  had  arisen  because  of  war,  but  ■ 
if  the  United  States  should  cooperate  in  a 
financial  and  economic  way  as  it  did  in  | 
military  affairs,  the  situation  would  work 
itself  out  to  the  satisfaction  and  beiit^tit  of 
all.  Prest  for  a  statement  as  to  the 
most  advantageous  plan  for  giving  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  our  cobelligerents  aud 
to  "freed  peoples,"  he  said: 

"Europe  has  got  to  be  looked  at  as  a 
unit,  not  as  so  many  individual  coun- 
tries. If  some  countries  are  helped, 
others  may  be  left  stranded.  We  must 
pull  together  in  reconstruction  just  as 
we  did  in  military  work.  This  is  not 
going  to  be  anybody's  game,  but  every- 
body's duty.  It  is  not  only  the  bankers 
who  must  concern  thenisehes  over  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe,  but  the  l)usiness 
men  over  here  must  appreciate  the  neces- 
sities of  the  situation  and  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  war-ridden  countries." 

In  some  comments  on  Mr.  Vanderlip's 
statement,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
remarks  that  it.  "may  be  taken  as  in  the 
nature  of  a  preliminary  announcement  of 
the  banking  community's  expectations." 
Nothing  is  more  certain,  it  adds,  than  that 
our  country  "will  hereafter  play  the  part 
which  fell  to  England  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars — of  placing  its  own  great  reservoir 
of  capital  at  the  disposal  of  foreign  nations 
whose  own  resources,  tho  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  longer  future,  are  at  pres- 
ent impaired  almost  to  the  exhaustion 
point."  Indeed,  all  signs  point  to  the  fact 
that,  "through  force  of  circumstances, 
the  war  which  has  made  Europe  poor  has 
made  the  United  States  vastly  richer." 
In  detail: 

'  "Our  market's  repurchase  of  two  to 
three  billion  dollars'  worth  of  our  own 
securities  from  foreign  holders,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  merchandise  export  trade,  in 
the  four  vears  beginning  with  1915,  .114,- 
000,000,000  greater  than  in  the  four  pre- 
ceding years,  is  one  measure  of  the  situa- 
tion. Our  Government's  $9,000,000,000 
advances  to  its  allies  is  another.  All  in- 
dications of  the  present  moment,  whether 
bearing  on  Eui'ope's  needs  and  America's 
resources  or  on  the  actual  financial  and 
commercial  movements  of  the  day,  go  to 
show  that  the  relative  position  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  continue. 

"The  form  which  our  future  economic 
assistance  will  take  is  likely  to  be  twofold. 
The  exports  of  food  and  material,  which 
are  at  present  larger  in  volume  even  than 
in  war-time,  will  have  to  be  financed  through 
the  placing  of  European  securities  in  the 
American  market,  and  we  shall  probably 
be  called  on  to  participate  in  the  credits 
whereby  Europe  will  provide  for  reor- 
ganizing its  currencies  and  eventually  re- 
funding its  public  debts.  What  will  be 
this  country's  share  in  financing  the  huge 
operations  involved  in  Germany's  pay- 
ment of  her  indemnity  is  a  problem  by 


ms 


INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING 

through  the  Chicago  Center 

HAVE  YOU  THOUGHT  of  Chicago  as  a  center  of 
international  trade?  Have  you  realized  that 
Chicago  is  the  logical  center  for  the  international 
banking  of  the  United  States  ? 

Chicago's  position  as  the  natural  capital  of  the 
v:ast  food,  fuel,  iron  and  lumber-producing  territory 
of  the  Middle  West  demanded  and  has  resulted  in 

7^^  CONTINENTAL  ^n^ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

at  the  service  of  the  nation  and  the  u'orld  in  this  won- 
derful year  of  opportunity  that  ushers  in  world 
reconstruction  and  international  amity. 

Are  you  seeking  to  establish  your  business  on  inter- 
national lines,  or  at  least  on  national  lines  ?  Then  you 
require  just  such  a  broad  and  c  m\prehensive  financial  service 
as  The  Continental  and  Commercial  Ba  iks  afford. 

With  resources  of  $440,000,000  and  over,  these  Banks 
are  able  to  participate  in  large  undertakings  important  to 
the  United  States  and  every  part  thereof  and  important 
to  other  countries  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Briefly  outlined  in  its  main  features,  the  service  of  The 
Continental  and  Commercial  Banks  is  as  follows: 

Commercial  Banking,  Foreign  and  Domestic 

Financing    Industries,    Municipalities,    Railroads,    Public 

Utilities 
Financing  Government  Issues 
Financing  Foreign  Trade  ;  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers' 

Cheques 
Personal  Trust  Service 
Corporate  Trust  Service  , 

Corporate  Agency  Service 
Safekeeping  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Securities 
Investment  Securities ;  Savings ;  Safe  Deposit 

Continental  and  Commercial 
National  Bank 

Continental  and  Commercial 

Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

chicago,  u.s.  a. 
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Experience 
is  Necessary 
in  Making 
Investments 


<S7^'ANY  people  can  )iiake  money. 
C-/  '^■^  Not  so  nian\'  can  save  it. 
.•\!k1  still  fewer  know  how  to  invest 
safely  and  profitably.  The  business 
of  buying  and  selling  securities,  like 
trading  in  any  commodity,  is  a 
highly  specialized  undertaking-;— and 
requires  years  of  experience,  knowl- 
edge of  laws,  customs  and  market 
conditions. 

Absolute  Safety 

If  \ou  desire  a  greater  degree  of 
safety  than  usual  and  a  fair  interest 
return,  with  entire  freedom  from  the 
Federal  Income  Tax,  we  would  direct 
your  investment  in  national  and 
municipal  securities.  The  payment 
of  both  is  based  on  some  form  of 
taxation.  Do  you^pay  taxes?  Then 
you  contribute  to  the  payment  of 
your  national,  state  and  city  indebt- 
edness. Does  the  community  in 
which  you  live  pay  its  inteVest- 
bearing  debts?  Practically  all  do. 
The  credit  of  any  community  can  be 
maintained  only  through  prompt 
payment  of  its  obligations.  These 
are  two  simple  proposals  demonstra- 
ting the  value  of  municipal  bonds. 

Additional  Advantages 

Let  us  tell  you  further  why  our 
services  are  valuable.  Procure  our 
offerings,  large  in  number,  great  in 
volume. 

Our  nearest  office  will  reply 
promptly  to  your  inquiry.  We  are 
interested  in  cultivating  a  sentiment 
for  the  highest  grade  security.  It  is 
the  kind  upon  which  our  success 
has  been  built. 

We  ask  you  to  seek  our  advice, 
procure  our  literature,  get  on  our 
mailing  list.  You  will  receive  in- 
structive information. 

Address  Dept.  L-6. 

W'llian^  R.(ompton  (o. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL  BONUS 

"  Over  a  Quarter  Centur_y 
in  this  Business  " 

New  York,       Chicago.       St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,        New  Orleans 


(  ity.  6%-harm  I-irsi  Mortgages.  Our  own 
money  invested  in  all  .mortgages  offered  inves- 
tors.   Our  farm  mortgages  are  made  only  on 

'  lands. 

.    .„. usually 

Write  lor  booklet,  "Safe 


70/ - =... , 
/i\    tors.     Our   farm   mortgages  are   made  only  on 
/fj    Central   Texas,  black    waxj',  hog-wallow  lands 
Not  more  than  50%   of  value  loaned 
less.     Twenty  years  in    business.     Write  lor  book 
Investments." 

R.  0.  GULP  &  COMPANY,  Sllrfe 


FIRST  FARM 
MORTGAGES 


On  Improved  Farms  In  Best 
Oklahoma  Farming  Districts 

All  loans  placed   conservatively,  only 
liy  expert  appraisers,  in  very  best  farming 
sections  of  Oklahoma. 
Not  one  cent  of  loss  to  investors  on  more 
than  13.000.000  in  loans  placed. 
MortRages  in  amounts  to  *;uit  you.  for  terms 
of  varyinK  length.  They  net  you  7''^  and  the  se- 
curity i,*i  absolutely  choice  with  land  values  con- 
sul nt  I  y  increasing.  I'"ull  iiifr>rmation  on  recjuesl. 

AURELIUS  SWANSON  CO..  Inc. 

Assets  over  $400,000.00 

l.lni  Stair  Viil'l  Hank  RMi;..  Oklnhoitin  TUt.  Okla. 


itself.  All  this  will  be  a  chapter  of  high 
importance  in  the  world's  economic  history, 
and  it  is  a  reassuring  fact  that  ^u;;  own 
markets  are  to-day  giving  evidence  of  the 
strengtii  and  i)ower  which  the  task  will 
call  for.  SintH^  the  necessities  of  Europe 
are  urgent,  we  are  likely  to  have  the  first 
part  of  this  great  program  laid  })efore  our 
banking  and  investing  community  as 
soon  as  peace  is  signed." 

GROWTH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BANK- 
ING  SYSTEM 

Reports  from  Washington  ar(>  that  the 
national  banking  system  has  been  show- 
ing a  steady  growth'  and  with  this  growth 
there  has  been  an  increasing  immunity 
from  faihires.  During  the  past  sixteen 
months  the  number  of  applications  re- 
ceived for  charters  for  new  national  banks, 
plus  the  applications  approved  for  in- 
creases of  capital  of  existing  banks,  was 
645.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
only  two  failures,  both  of  which  were 
small,  among  nearly  8,000  national  banks. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  best  showing  as  to 
immunity  from  failures  which  has  been 
recorded  in  fifty  years — or  since  1870. 

It  is  believed  by  Government  officers  in 
Washington  that  nothing  could  demon- 
strate more  strongly  the  foundation  upon 
which  our  banking  and  currency  structure 
now  stands  and  the  improved  manner  in 
which  the  national  banks  are  being 
operated  than  this  record  made  in  the  past 
sixteen  months — embracing  ten  months 
of  the  stress  and  trial  of  war  and  six 
months  of  the  dislocation  and  strain  of 
reconstruction.  Official  reports  show  ' '  more 
national  banks  in  operation,  with  larger 
capital  and  surplus  and  greater  resources, 
making  bigger  dividends,  and  with  a  more 
striking  immunity  from  failure  than  ever 
before  in  our  history."  It  is  believed  that 
a  knowledge  of  these  facts  "must  necessa- 
rily give  inspiration  and  fresh  courage  to 
all  business  men,  for  our  economic  history 
shows  that  every  commercial  panic  and 
business  prostration  in  the  past  has  been 
precipitated  by  financial ,  disorders  and 
banking  crises.  From  the  office  of  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency  it  was  stated 
in  May:  "Assured  of  healthy  banking 
conditions,  and  an  abundance  of  money 
and  credit  to  meet  all  natural  and  legiti- 
mate requirements,  the  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, and  industrial  enterprises  through- 
out our  entire  country  can  proceed  with 
their  plans  for  the  present  and  the  future 
with  unexampled  confidence  and  resolu- 
tion." Following  are  figures  given  out  to 
emphasize  the  increasing  safety  from 
failure,  and  steady  growth  of  the  National 
Banking  System. 

"In  the  four  months  ending  April  ^0, 
1919,  there  was  only  one  national  bank 
failure  in  the  entire-  country — a  small  bank 
with  f25,()0()  capital.  During  the  three 
months  ending  March  .'U,  1919  (April  re- 
turns not  received),  there  wen^  twenty-four 
(24)  failures  of  banking  institutions  under 
State  sui)ervision,  including  banks  and 
trust  comjjanies — an  average  of  ap[)roxi- 
mately  two  a  week. 

"Vor  the  sixtetiu  months'  ])eriod  from 
.January  1,  1918,  to  May  I,  1919.  there 
have  l)(>eu  only  two  national  bank  failures 
in  tht!  entire  country — an  average  of  one 
each  eight  months.  In  the  fifteen  months' 
period  from  January  1,  191S,  to  April  1, 
1919  (April  rei)orts  not.  yet  in),  the  returns 
indicate  failures  of  })etwe(>n  (ifty  (TM)  and 
sixty  (GO)  State  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies under  State  supervision. 

"During  the  four  months  ending  Ai)ril 
;U),  1919,  Kil  ai)plications  were  received 
for  charters  for  new  national  banks,  and 
113  applications  for  increases  in  capital 
of  existing  national  banks  were  approved! — 
Jnakinjf  a  total  of  244  applications  for  now 
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charters,  and   Tor  iiici-oascs  of  cai)i(al  ap- 
proved. 

■  "III  (liis  |)(>riod,  si\(y-oii(>  cliarlcrs  wcni 
{,n'aiiUul  for  new  national  hanks;  three  re- 
quests for  charters  were  refused,  and  191 
a|)pli('ations  for  new  ehai'tcrs  ar'(^  now 
pendinfr,  includiiifj:  forty  (10)  re(iuests  from 
Stat(^  haidvs  whieli  seek  permission  to  con- 
V(irt  into  national  hanks. 

"There  were  more  than  se\(-n  times  as 
many  a|)plieations  foi-  ni^w  charters  and 
approved  ai)plications  for  increases  of 
capital  in  this  period  as  tiu^ro  were  vohin- 
tary  liquidations  (exclusive  of  tiiose  con- 
solidiitiny:  with  other  national  hanks), 
244  such  applications  against  a  total  of 
thirty-three  voluntary  licpiidations." 

MR.  HOOVERS  FOOD -EXPORT  PLANS 

By  th(>  middle  of  May  Mr.  Hoover  had 
comi)let(Ml  his  plans  for  exports  of  food  to 
Europe,  hy  which  shipments  as  late  as 
Aufjust  I  "will  he  made.  Some  (KOOO.OOO 
tons  more  will  he  sent  over  in  tlu>  i)eri()d 
that  remains.  Mr.  Hoover  believes  there 
is  now  no  danger  of  famine,  unless  the 
needs  of  various  countries  have  been 
otHicially  underestimated.  Mr.  Hoover 
expects  to  close  his  Paris  office  about 
July  1.  Arrangements  are  under  way  to 
comply  with  the  following  program:  To 
the  liberated  areas  (including  Belgium, 
Finland,  Armenia,  Servia,  Cecho-Slovakia, 
and  Poland"),  3,500,000  tons;  to  neutrals 
(including  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark) 
and  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bulgaria, 
2,000,000  tons.  The  program  as  com- 
pleted has  called  for  a  total  of  29,000,000 
tons,  of  which  the  Allies  have  now  received 
nearly  all  of  their  share,  which  was  20,- 
000,000  tons.  German  shipments  will 
maintain  an  average  of  370,000  tons  a 
month  until  the  harvest.  Other  items 
relating  to  this  subject  were  given  recently 
in  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  proportions  of  this  program  borne 
b.y  food-producing  countries  .was  stated 
by  Vernon  Kellogg,  Mr.  Hoover's  aid,  who 
has  .I'ust  come  from  Germanv,  to  be  20,- 
000,000  tons  from  North  America,  S,000,- 
000  tons  from  South  America,  4.000,000 
tons  from  Australia,  and  3,000,000  tons 
from  the  Far  East.  This  estimate  means  a 
total  of  35,000,000  tons.  Supplies  of  food 
now  are  available  and  may  be  drawn  upon 
should  the  situation  become  exceptional 
and  so  warrant.  It  shows.  Dr.  Kellogg 
said,  that  there  is  no  fear  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  program  will  work  any  hard- 
•ship  upon  the  countries  providing  the 
relief.  Credits  extended  by  the  Treasury 
Department  up  to  April,  which  have  already- 
been  spent  for  relief  supplies,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Czecho-Slovakia,  .127,000,000;  Rou- 
mania,  $15,000,000,  and  Servia,  $15,000,000. 
The  amounts  of  foodstuffs  wliich  have 
been  delivered  through  these  advances, 
now  announced,  are: 

C^zecho-Slovakia — Flour,  73,408  tons; 
pork  products,  9,319  tons;  condensed 
milk,  2,G45  tons;  rye,  32,229  tons;  cocoa, 
100  tons. 

"Roumania — Flour,  62,402  tons;  pork 
products,  2,959  tons;  condensed  milk, 
900  tons. 

"Servia — Flour,  39,594  tons;  pork  prod- 
ucts, 6,675  tons;  condensed  milk,  1,.'358 
tons. 

"The  fort.v-four  ships  now  being  loaded 
at  Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
at  this  port  will  not  complete  the  Euro- 
pean shipments.  It  is  expected  that  the 
last  cargo -load  will  dock  at  Rotterdam 
or  some  other  port  for  interior  Europe 
just  before  August  1.  As  fast  as  the  shijjs 
complete  their  tours  they  will  be  released 
and  returned  to  their  owners. 

"The  last  purchases  of  flour,  rye,  and 
cereal  flours  will  be  made  from  American 
mills  not  later  than  June  10,  it  was  stated, 
owing  to  the  previous  heavy  grain  ship- 
ments and  the  gradual  passing  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  these  products.     The  purchases 


Pioneers  of 

American  Commerce 

The  merchants  of  New  England  were 
pioneers  of  American  trade  overseas.  Their 
"packets"  and  "clippers"  were  supreme  on 
every  sea  in  the  thirties  and  forties.  The 
yards  of  the  Old  Bay  State  built  many  of 
the  largest  and  fastest  ships  afloat. 

Boston  was  early  the  center  of  these 
activities  and  the  National  Shawmut  Bank, 
founded  in  1837,  played  a  prominent  part 
in  their  development. 

As  steam  gradually  replaced  sail,  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston  continued  to  expand  its 
mercantile  facilities.  In  later  years  its  Foreign  Trade 
Department  was  organized.  Today,  this  Bank  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
engaged  in  promoting  national  and  international 
commerce. 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston  is  spe- 
cially equipped  to  serve  American  business  men 
seeking  new  markets  abroad.  It  maintains  direct 
connections  with  trade  centers  all  over  the  world 
and  is,  therefore,  in  close,  constant  touch  with  for- 
eign business  conditions.  It  finances  shipments,  ar- 
ranges credits,  handles  collections  everywhere. 

Manufacturers,  merchants,  shippers  and  bankers 
find  Shawmut  Service  adapted  to  every  modern 
banking  need.  It  is  practical  service  in  the  best  and 
broadest  sense. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK  of  Boston 

Resources  over  $205,000,000 

Correspondence  invited.     Our  booklets  un  " Acceptances" and  ^' The  Webb  Lanv" 
explain   methods  of  financing  and  developing  foreign   trade.     Write   for  copies. 
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Double  the  fun-power  of 
your  phonograph  with 
the  Pathe  Sapphire  Ball 
and 


MILLIONS  of  people  have  been  disap- 
pointed because  their  records  are 
quickly  scratched  up  and  worn  out  by  steel 
needles,  and  no  longer  give  the  same  pleasure. 

You  will  double  the  fun -power  of  your  talk- 
ing machine  if  you  fit  it  with  a  Pathe  Sap- 
phire Ball  and  play  Pathe  Records  that  last 
almost  forever.  Any  Pathe  dealer  will  show 
you  how.   Costs  very  little. 

No  needles  to  change.  No  scratching.  No 
frogs  in  the  singers'  throats.  No  friction, 
because  the  Pathe  Sapphire  Ball  is  rounded 
to  three-thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  music 
flows  off,  isn't  scratched  off. 

Get  all  the  hits  while  they  are  hits  on  Pathe. 
The  latest  jazz  from  Broadway — first  and  best, 
and  remember — every  Pathe  record  is  guaran- 
teed to  play  one  thousand  times. 

See  the  nearest  Pathe  dealer  today,  or  write 
to  us  for  full  particulars. 

PATHE  FRERES  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

-  Eugene  A.  Widmann,  Pres. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Pathe  Freres  Phonograph  Company,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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American  walnut  finish— Path^ 
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of  pork  closed  about  March  1,  the  supphes 
to  Europe  in  this  product  having  been  sent 
from  other  rehef  sources.  The  shipments 
of  milk  have  been  heavj'  since  the  armistice 
to  Germany,  and  other  countries  will  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied. 

"The  Shipping  Board,  in  this  period,  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  administra- 
tion for  relief  327  cargo  ships  of  small  and 
large  tonnage.  In  April  151  ships,  with  a 
total  of  950,000  dead-weight  tons,  made 
rush  trips  to  Europe,  many  of  the  vessels 
being  those  of  the  Emergency  Fleet. 
The  month-to-montli  schedule  'of  ship- 
ments under  the  various  programs  for 
relief  has  been  as  follows: 

"To  Falmouth  or  Copenhagen  (for 
orders),  February,  15  ships,  cargo  tonnage, 
94,198;  March,  26  ships,  cargo,  143,458 
tons;  April,  35  ships,  cargo.  193,575  tons; 
May  1  to  May  15,  22  ships,  cargo,  119,937 
tons. 

"To  Gibraltar  (for  orders),  February,  3 
ships,  cargo,  18,393  tons;  March,  11  ships, 
cargo,  61,313  tons;  April,  18  ships,  cargo, 
95,669  tons;  May  1  to  May  15,  2  ships, 
cargo,  10,430  tons. 

"In  addition  a  special  flour  program 
was  carried  out  by  the  Grain  Corporation, 
providing  for  four  ships  with  cargoes  of 
27,780  tons,  to  Gibraltar.  For  account  of 
the  French  Government,  5  ships  with 
22,000  tons  of  packing-house  products 
were  shipped  under  special  orders." 

"GERMANY'S  VITAL  POINT" 

Under  the  above  heading,  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  has  recently  said  that 
Germans,  without  distinction  of  party, 
probably  agree  with  Herr  Erzberger  in 
thinking  that  "the  worst  of  the  peace  con- 
ditions are  those  concerning  Silesia,  Posen, 
and  West  Prussia,  and  in  regard  to  the 
Sarre  Valley."  When  victory  appeared  to 
be  within  German  grasp  the  world  was 
kept  fully  informed  as  to  the  vital  im- 
portance which  industrial  Germany  at- 
tached to  possession  of  the  coal  and  iron 
for  which  possession  of  these  districts 
stands,  but  in  German  plans  for  a  peace 
satisfying  to  herself  it  was  not  intended 
that  even  these  "should  continue  to 
represent  all  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Empire."  In  1871  it  had  been  the  purpose 
of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  to  transfer  from 
French  owners  to  Germany  the  entire 
iron  ore  deposits  of  Lorraine.  Failure  to 
get  them  was  due  to  the  fact  that  "the 
geologists  whom  Bismarck  consulted  at  the 
time  when  the  frontier  was  delimited  made 
a  mistake." 

Only  ten  years  after  the  treaty  was  the 
discovery  made  that  the  larger  portion 
of  the  ore  deposits  of  the  plateau  of  Brie\ 
had  been  left  to  France,  "tho  Bismarck 
imagined  that  the  bulk  of  the  iron  ore  had 
been  obtained  by  Germany."  In  1917  and 
1918,  therefore,  when  victory  for  German^ 
seemed  almost  in  sight,  there  was  "the 
complacent  reflection  that  the  oppor- 
tunity had  come  to  rectify  that  serious 
error,  since,  happily,  Germany  had  seized 
the  French  ore  district  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  continued  to  hold  it  firmly 
in  her  grasp  until  the  end."  Thus  in  the 
petition  of  the  six  greatest  associations  of 
German  business  men  presented  to  the 
lni))erial  Chancellor  on  May  20,  1915,  it 
was  stated  that  by  accpiiring  the  line  of  the 
Meuse  and  the  French  coast  of  the  Channel 
Germany  "would  obtain  not  only  the  ore 
deposits  of  Briey,  but  also  the  coal  districts 
of  the  Departement  du  Nord  and  of  th(> 
Departement  de  Pas-de-Calais."  The  writer 
says  further  on  this  interesting  subject: 

"It  was  explained  that  these  demands, 
which  might  seem  to  be  dictated  by 
purely  economic  motives,  must  be  con- 
sidered from  a  larger  point  of  view.  They 
sprang  from  the  necessity  of  increasing 
Germany's   national   and   mihtary   power 
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GMC  Quality 
Its  Own  Best  Proof 


When  a  product  is  built  inherently 
good — good  for  its  own  sake — that  fact 
will  inevitably  impress  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  users  and  prospective  users. 

This  is  on  the  principle  that  truth  will 
prevail.  And  this  is  the  principle  under- 
lying the  rapidly  widening  reputation 
of  GMC  trucks  for  plain,  honest  quality. 

No  motor  truck  can  establish  for  itself 
lasting  confidence  unless  its  quality  is 
proved  by  use.  No  business  can  be- 
come truly  great  and  permanent  unless 
founded  on  a  sound  and  legitimate  basis. 


So  GMC  trucks  are  fast  reaping  the 
benefits  of  true  quality — that  genuine- 
ness of  merit  which  reflects  the  high 
ideals  of  the  builders. 

GMC  quality  is  fighting  its  own  battle 
against  every  approach  of  inferiority. 

GMC  trucks  are  not  only  good,  but  able 
to  prove  it  in  performance. 

That  users  keep  on  buying  more  GMC 
trucks  is  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Let  your  next  truck  be  a  GMC. 


General  Motors  Truck  Companv 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 
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Even  better 
than  money 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  better 
than  actual  money  for  the  tra- 
veler for  several  reasons:  They 
are  more  convenient  to  carry — 
less  bulky.  They  are  safer,  be- 
cause no  one  can  use  them 
until  you  have  countersigned 
them.  Your  countersignature  on 
an  "A.  B.  A."  Cheque  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  accepting 
the  cheque,  is  the  only  identifi- 
cation required. 

They  do  not  have  to  be  changed  into 
another  kind  of  money  when  you  go 
from  one  country  into  another.  They 
are  Hke  dollars  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  like  pounds, shillings  and  pence 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  in  other  words  they 
are  accepted  internationally  for  payment 
of  goods  and  services  ^"The  safest, 
handiest  travel  funds." 


Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  for  booklet  and  information 
as  to  where  they  may  be  had  in 
your  vicinity t 


" A.  B.  A."  HS  Cheques 
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30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

..and  freight  pr0p»Hf  on  a  new 

^lyi9"«ANOER"  bicycle.    Writ* 

at  one*  for  our  big  catalog  and 

special  offers.    Take   your  choice 

from  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 

famous  "RANGER"  line. 

Marvelous  Improvementa.     Extra- 

\ordinary  values  in  ourlVWpriee  offers. 

\^You  cannot  afford   to   buy  without 

V   eettinit    our    latest  propotitiona 

l\    and  Factory-to-Rlder  prices. 

Boya,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and 
make  bijj  money  taking  ortiera  for 
bicycles  and  Bupplieb.  Get  our 
liberal  terms  on  a  f  ample  to  intro- 
duce th»new  "RANGER". 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  anA 
ev^'rythinff  in  the  bicycle  line  at 
hnlfnsuiu  prices.       Write  Todai/. 

C  a  n  CYCLE  COMPANY 

[■HUDept.Mi72  Chicaso 


Rmrzor 
miuotrlo 
Llghtrnd 
Motorbike^ 


CONOMY 


iii<iiir   iiiaxinuuu   siiktv    aiul    riiiniiiiniii 

cost   in   safcKiiardiiiK  clialrical  (iicuits 

iiKainst  tlir  tire  and  arcidrnt  hazards  ol 

overload."  and  short  circuit.s.    An  inex- 

pen<iv(^   "Orop  Out"   Renewal    Link    re- 

■stores    a    blown    ICconomy    Fuse    to    its 

original  efliciency.     The   Economy  is  the 

I>i<miir  renewable  fuse.    Ascompareil  with 

I  Ik-  use  of  one-time  fuses,  il  (  uts  annual  fuse 

iiiainleiiance  costs  approximately  80%. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

KInzie  and  Orleans  Sts..  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Hiili-  miivufacliirrm  of  " ARKLF.SS"'-tlu  Non- 

ll,ii--uiiMr  ;'ii«.-  lodh  thr  100%  (luarantrrd 

liidientor. 

Frononiv  h'ses  are  also  made  in  Canada  at  Montreal 


to  till'  utmost,  and  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  measures  of  military  neces- 
sity. That  necessity  had  been  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  if  the  German  production 
of  iron  and  steel  had  not  been  doubled  in 
the  first  year  of  th«'  war,  it  would  iia\  e  been 
imjMi.ssible  to  continue  the  striis's'''- 

■"The  raw  material  supplied  l\v  tlie 
ore  of  the  Lorraine  mines  supplied  from 
08  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  demand 
for  the  manufacture  of  German  shells, 
and  if  the  production  of  this  ore  were 
interrupted  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
war  would  be  as  good  as  lost.  In  fact,  all 
throu^jh  the  carefully  prepared  statement 
of  these  industrialists  runs  the  note  of 
ruthless  warfare,  economic  no  less  than 
military,  ft  was  frankly  stated  that  noth- 
ing but  the  economic  and  military  weaken- 
ing of  the  adversaries  of  Germany  could 
obtain  for  her  people  the  peace  they 
desired.  Territorial  annexations,  such  as 
tho.se  of  the  mineral  and  coal  regions,  would 
not  merely  extend  German  industrial 
power,  but  would  suppl\'  the  very  fouiula- 
tion  for  her  militar\'  sujjeriority  in  the 
future.  To  quott'  the  closing  passage  of 
the  memorial  of  1915: 

"In  summing  up  we  would  say  that  the 
war-aims  indicated  will  secure  permanently 
Germany's  national  economy,  and  at  tht^ 
same  time  guarantee  her  military  strength 
and  her  ])olitical  indejiendence  and  power.' 

"The  salient  passages  of  this  document 
were  taken  up  and  echoed  by  the  German 
l)ress  as  the  voice  of  the  captains  of  indus- 
try and  the  authoritative  ej^pression  of  the 
l)usiness  policy  of  the  future.  In  making 
his  doleful  summary  of  the  plight  to  which 
the  peace  terms  would  reduce  Germany  in 
relation  to  her  coal-supply,  Herr  Erzberger 
notes  that  00.000,000  tons  is  the  annual 
output  of  Upper  Silesia.  That  is  a  fact 
whose  significance  has  been  as  constantly 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  industrial 
magnates  of  Germany  as  the  necessity  for 
rounding  ofT  the  German  coal  and  iron 
sup])ly  by  the  retention  of  the  Briey  basin. 
Both  l)efore  and  during  the  war  Upi^er 
Silesia  had  for  the  great  German  indus- 
trialists a  ])redominant  military  impor- 
tance, and  there  was  a  fixt  determination 
that  in  any  reconstruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  the  control  over  these  coal-fields 
should  not  be  loosened,  for  these  among 
other  reasons:  The  coal-seams  of  Upi)er 
Silesia  run  continuously  into  Polish  terri- 
tory and  there  are  iron  deposits  on  the  line 
of  the  frontifT,  which  for  military  reasons 
it  was  held  to  be  necessary  to  include  in 
German  territory. 

"One  interesting  phase  of  Germany's 
possession  of  an  enormous  wealth  of  coal 
was  brought  out  in  the  industrial  memorial 
of  1915  by  the  statement  that  the  most 
important  explosives  are  deriA  ed  from  coal, 
their  constituents  being  obtained  during 
tht*  coking  process.  In  addition,  coal  is 
imi)ortant  for  the  ])roduction  of  ammonia, 
and  this  same  Silesian  coal  was  the  soun-e 
of  the  German  sui)ply  of  l)enzol,  the  only 
])roduct  by  which  the  benzine,  which  was 
.sorely  lacking,  could  be  replaced.  It  was 
also  the  chief  sourct^  of  tar  which  could  be 
coiiverttKl  into  the  oil  fuel  indispensable 
for  naval  i)urposes  and  eminently  suitable 
for  lubricants. 

"In  fact,  when  German  scientists  speak 
of  the  imi)()rtanceof  th(>Upi)er  Silesian  coal- 
scaiiis,  they  are  thinking  mainly  of  the 
production  from  them  of  benzine  and 
loluene,  which  did  so  much  to  supply  the 
iiecessari'  high  explosives  for  the  ("entral 
Umpires  in  the  war.  It  has  been  shown 
tliat  out  of  a  total  coal-production  of 
191,000,()0()  tons  Germany  jiroduced  2")0,- 
000  tons  of  benzine,  while  out  of  a  pro- 
duction of  272,000,000  tons  Great  Britain 
extracted  only  80,000  tons  of  benzine,  A 
German  i)rofessor  has  declared  that  Upper 
Silesia  forms,  in  some  s(>nse.  'an  economic 
basis  of  GennaiiN  "s  world  -  supremacy.' 
However  that  may  l»e,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  it  furnishes  an  extremely  valu- 
able a-djuiict  to  the  jiursiiit  of  (iermaiiy's 
military  ambitions,  and  that  for  this  very 
reason  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the 
control  of  it  should  pass  into  other  hands," 
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'Cralning  jor  /Tuthorsliip 

Ho\0  loWvi-le,  Whaf  to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

CuKn'ole  your  mind.  DuvVlop 
your  literary  gifts.  Mustier  \\w 
ar\  of  sclj-eSpr,*ssioi\.Mak*' 
your  spare*  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-, 
ing.  Versification.  Journalism. 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincotts  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful    advice.       Roa/  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 


Dv.EscnWein 


Wi-  publish  Thf  Writer's  Library.  Wv  also  publisti  The 
Writer',  Monthly.  t^spccialJy  vjlu,<b1e  for  its  full  iriions  of 
ill,-  literjry  iTijikrl.  Brsidrs  our  trjching  service,  wc  oflrr  ;i 
mjnuMri|tI  trmcibm  service. 

1  50-page' illustrated  catalogue  free 


Tiie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep'1.74     Sprin£jfield,Mass. 

ORATED    IQO.* 
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When  you  bu\-  paint  for  fltors.  porches, 
walls,  wagons   or    implements  —  buy   the 
b(st  paint  —  U.S.N.  Deck  Paint.     It  re- 
sists severest  usage  and  weather  antl  dries 
l;ard  in  12  hours.     If  you  don't  know  who 
sells  it  in  your  town,  write  us. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN   <;0. 
Boston                    Cleveland            New  York 
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DRIES  HARD  OVERNIGHT 

DEALERS  WANTEDI 


Startsnddtopthem- 
Bclvt's,  Cnn  tover- 
1  oad,  overcliarKe 
o  r  overdischarRe 
storat;e  batteries. 
Used  by  Gov't  in 
wireless  etc.  Best 
ni!ide:General  Elec- 
tric Generator, \V  il- 
lard  Stt)raKe  Bat. 
Ideal  for  Country 
homes.  15  to  600 
LampuiZcs.  Write! 

The  Matthews 

2  King  St. 
Sandusky.  Ohio 


EVERY     INVESTOR 

IN    SECURITIES   OF    ANY    KIND 
Railroads,  Industrial,  Oil  or  Mining 

Ne'eds  the  iip-te>-date  ree'ordsof  earnings;  divieieiids, 
liiKli  and   low   prices,  etc.,    in   monthly  booklet,  the 

INVESTORS'  POCKET  MANUAL 

h'tirnislievl    I'RKK   b\-   any    investnient    banker    or 
broker  on  application   Ok  for  30  cents  per  copy 
current  number  will  be  sent  by 
.The  FINANCIAL  PRESS,    116    Brosd   Street.    N.  Y,  Cily. 


The  Riddle  of  Personality 

By  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE,  Author  of  "Nerve  Control." 

.■\n  illuininatiiiK  de-scription  of  mental  life  and  its 
many  amaziiiK  phases.  Multiple  personalities, 
mental  telepathy,  hypnotism,  s|)irilism,  hallucina- 
tions, psjcholherapy,  applied  psychology-,  etc,  are 
treated,  not  with  any  attempt  at  sensationalism,  but 
in  a  simple,  highly  instructive  manner.  The  different 
theoriis  of  varie^us  scientific  schools  are  e.\plained. 
Till'  Author  had  the  cooperation  of  such  famous 
.scientists  as  James,  Sidis,  Prince.  Janet,  etc. 

"I  am  glad  that  the  public  is  Ri'ttinR  psychopalliology 
from  one  whoir^so  able  to  Rive  it  in  its  (rut  hi  ill  anil  scien- 
tifu  aspi'cts." 

-     I)K.  lsAi>e)K  H.  (OKIAT.  Kaiiioiis  Ni'iiroloRist. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.50,  Net;    by  Mail,  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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EVERY 
RFOSE 


\X7'HERE  unfaltering, 
economical  work 
must  be  done — Garford 
has  won  the  confidence 
of  thousands  by  giving 
dependable  service  and 
low  ton  mile  cost. 

''USERS  know; 

The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company,  Lima,  Ohio 

Motor  Trucks  of  all  Capacities 
Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  all  principal  cities 


!/ 


Build  the  road  to  carry 
the  load.  Make  the  high- 
way feed  the  railway. 

William  C.  Redfield 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
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A  Rare  Private  Brand 

Sent  To  You 

^     DIRECT     ^ 


Choice  Havanas 

From  the  mountaiiioiis  X'liclta  dis- 
trict of  Cuba  comes  the  finest  tobacco 
obtainable.  Here  a  con- 
noisseur chooses  for  me 
the  fragrant,  delicate 
leaves  used  in  the  cigars 
that  bear  my  oun  mono- 
gram on  the  band. 

Originally  only  enough  was 
secured  to  supply,  niy  own  and 
the  needs  of  a  few  close  friends. 
So  superior  was  the  quality  and 
aroma  of  these  rare  Havanas, 
however,  that  their  fame  spread 
and  the  demand  grew.  Today 
I  give  my  entire  time  to  supply- 
ing discriminating  smokers.  A 
hobby  for  excellent  tobacco  has 
grown  to  an  enormous  business 
that  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

You  Buy  Direct 
and  Save 

J.  R.  W.  Ha\anas  cannot  be 
bought  at  stores.  By  selling 
and  shipping  direct  to  you,  I 
have  eliminated  many  unuec- 
essarj-  items  of  expense.  It  is 
this  saving  that  makes  possible 
the  unusual  liavor  of  these 
cigars  without  advancing  the 
cost. 

If  you  appreciate  a  mellow 
smoke  of  mild,  exquisite  aroma, 
write  for  the  five  trial  cigars  I 
offer  free.  Decide  for  yourself 
if  you  have  ever  found  any 
more  satisfying,  more  thorough- 
ly dependable.  Then  send  in 
your  order.  Panetelas  —  $6.00 
for  one  hundred  or  S3. 10  for 
fifty. 


^Ab  Al'' 


First  Five  FREE! 

Just  to  convince  you  that  you  can- 
not duplicate  these  cigars  for  twice 
the  cost — smoke  five  at  myexpen.se. 
Merely  send  10c  for  packing,  postage 
and  revenue,  with  your  letterhead, 
business  card  or  reference. 


ICxaet 


J.  ROGERS  WARNER    *"•" 

271  Lockwood  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Gummed 
Labels 


QUALITY  FIRST 

Fenton  labels  "stay  stuck" 
and  they  are  tough.  Every 
one  of  them  perfect— nomatter 
how  complicated  the  design. 
Made  by  the  largest  exclusive 
gummed  label  manufacturer 
in  the  world.  Estimates  and 
prices  on  request. 
FENTON  LABEL  CO. 
9th  and  Thompion  SU.,  Phil*.,  Pa. 


Cuticura  Soap 

Best  for  Baby 

Soap  25c.,   Ointment  25  &  50.,   Talcum  25c.     Sample 
each  mailed  free  by  "Cuticura,  Dept.  6  B,  Boston." 


Rough  on  Rats 


Clear  your  house  and  keep 

it  free  of   rats  and   mice    with 

old  reliable  "Rough  On  Rats." 

Kills  them  all  quickly  —  end  they 

t:,     "Dont  Die  in  the  House" 

"Rough  on  Rats"  ■uccesafully  exterminates 
these  pesti  where  other  preparations  fail.  Mix  it 
>\ith  foods  that  rats  and  mice  will  eat.  Chanfte 
the  kind  of  food  whenevernecessary.  Don't  be 
pestered— get"RouiSh  on  Rats"at  druii  and  general 
stores.  Send  for  booklet,"Endiog  Rats  and  Mice". 

E.S.WELLS.Chemist,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Ori^nator  of 
'Kough  On  Huts"_, 


OUR  VICTORY  NOTES  AND   OTHER 

UBERTY  ISSUES 

It  was  expected  that  Viy  the  week  of. 
May  2()  the  New  York  Stock  E.xchanK*' 
would  have  listed  for  tradinj;:  purposes  the 
new  Victory  Loan  4''4  and  tiie  tax-free 
3-*4  per  c<'nt.  not.es,  interest  on  whicii  did 
not  iH'frin  to  run  until  May  20.  A  consid- 
eral)le  number  of  the  notes  had  been  sent 
to  llic  hanks  and  trust  conn)anies.  l)ut 
iiidi\iduals  had  not  received  many  of  them, 
as  there  had  been  com])aratively  few  notes 
paid  for  outritrht.  most  buyers,  even 
wealtii\'  j)eoi)le,  aiul  investment  institu- 
tions Jiaving  bought  the  notes  on  the  basis 
of  the 'government  ])Ian.  in  instalment 
payinents,  llie  last  of  wiiich  will  l>e  due  in 
Xovember.  or,  having  paid  for  them  in 
part  are  carrying  lht>  Indance  with  their 
]>anks.  Tims  is  e.\i)laiiied  tlie  situation 
by  a  writer  in  'J'he  Financial  Woiiil,  wlio 
notes  that  there  is  general  interest  in  the 
prospective  market  for  the  notes.  Most 
authorities  here  believe  that  the  3^4  per 
cent,  would  sell  at  a  sligjit  premium  to 
l)ar  and  the  4^4  around  ])ar.  A  good  deal 
would  depend  ujioii  the  money  market 
and  the  market  for  (he  several  existing 
Liberty  bond  issues.  The  latter  have  been 
selling  around  a  4'Ki  per  cent,  basis.  In 
o])timistic  banking  quartt>rs  it  has  been 
felt  that  the  Liberty  ])onds  have  seen 
about  their  lowest  level.  A  few  optimists 
have  anticipated  that  the  414's  and  the 
4^2*  would  at  no  distant  da\'  recover  to 
par,  in  which  event  the  notes  would  ad- 
vance to  a  premium.  The  Fina)icial 
]\'or[(l  writer  adds: 

"There  is  another  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion which  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  connection  with  the  Victory 
notes,  and  that  is  to  what  extent  buyers 
may  be  persuaded  to  part  with  their  notes 
for  speculative  stocks.  If  this  practise 
shall  have  lieeome  wide-spread  then  there 
will  probably  be  a  considerable  A^olume  of 
the  notes  for  sale  by  the  oil  stock  and  other 
promoters  who  may  have  acquired  them, 
as  these  gentry  prefer  the  cash  in  order  to 
enlarge  their  speculati\e  operations  while 
the  plucking  is  good.  The  warnings  of  the 
Clovernnient  and  the  bankers,  howe%er, 
ha\'e  been  producti\'e  of  a  spirit  of  caution 
among  the  public,  which  is  ])etter  informed 
than  e\-er  before  with  reference  to  the 
l)it  falls  to  be  encountered.  The  fiAe 
go\t'rnment  loans  that  liaA'e  been  offered 
to  the  American  people  since  the  war 
began  o\'er  two  years  ago  resulted  in 
subscriptions  as  follows: 

FIRST  LIBERTY   L0.^^< 

.Amount  asked  by  Government $2,00(1,000.000 

Amount  suh^i-rihed S3,0:i5.220,8.')0 

Number  of  suh.s-ribers 4,500,000 

Amount  allotted $2,000,000,000 

SECON'D   LIBKKTY   LO.tN 

Amount  asked  by  Governineiit $.'},000,000,000 

Amount  subscribed *4,f'>17,5:!2,:iOO 

.Number  'if  -uljscribers !l,.'">00.(K)0 

Amount  allottini .  .'. i:i,.S08,7t>6,150 

THIRD    UlllKHTV    L0.\N 

Amount  asked  by  Government S:?,000.00(),000 

.\mouiit  sub-icrilieil i?4,l7ti..')Ui.S50 

Number  of  subsrriliers 18.000.000 

Amount  allotted $4,17(i,51t;,8.50 

KOI  IITH    l.lllKRTV    LOAN 

Amount  asked  by  GoverimienI $(),(K)O.Of)O.OnO 

.\inount  subseribwl $(>,<'(t:i,07:f,250 

Number  of  .■^ubsvritjcra 21,000,000 

FIFTH   VlfTORV   LIKKRTV   L(>\r< 

Amount  asked  by  Coverrunent $t,.")00.0(l(),IKM) 

Amount  Htilweribed   (partly  eitiniated^ $4,1120.000,000 

Number  of  .subHcriliers  lestiinated! 15,:i00,000 

"  Five  succes.ses.  fi\'e  financial  \  ictorit's 
'over  (he  top.'  The  record  is  wordiy  to 
|)la(*e  lii^side  (ht^  military  \ictories  of 
the  .\merican  Army  and  Navy  during  the 
war." 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR" 


Re-iders  will  please  bear  in   mind  that  no  notice 
trill  hi-  taken  of  anonynunis  nninnunieations. 


•K.  W.  I'.,'  Oak  I'ark,  111.— "  Kimllv  lot  1110 
know  llie  rule  goveriiins  tlio  use  of  <■/  aiul  ie." 

So  far  as  the  Lp;xu()(;k-\1'hei{  is  aware,  iIumv 
is  no  rule  concerning  the  u.se  of  ei  anti  ie.  but  it 
will  help  a  little  to  renieniber  that  c  is  followed  b> 
ei.  as  in  receive,  and  other  consonants  by  /.-, 
with  very  few  e.veeptioiis,  as  in  seize,  leisure. 
\\'ei(jli  and  neighbor  are  easily  remembered  by 
their  pronunciation. 

".T.  C.  H.,"  Phoenix,  Ariz. — "Kindly  give  nie 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word  lascar." 

The  word  lascar  has  several  meanings.  It  is 
characterized  as  an  -\nglo-liKiian  term  aiul 
means:  ■•  i^i)  An  East-Indian  sailor  manning  a 
foreign  slilp,  especially  an  English  ship.  (2)  .V 
tenl-pitcher;  an  inferior  artilleryman;  sutler." 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Hindustani  lashkar. 
through  the  Persian  laslikari,  soldier,  and  lashkar, 
army. 

■\V.  V.  C.  F,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal.— "Please 
settle  the  following  concerning  the  pronunei;Uion  ^ 
of  tlie  word  lieutenant.  1  have  al«avs  said 
Irt'irnnnt.  and  my  friend,  who  differs  with  ine.  sa.vs 
that  lieutenant  is  the  proper  enunciation  of  tlie 
word.     Kindly  tell  us  what  you  think  is  right." 

The  pronunciation  liu-len'anl — iu  as  eu  in 
feud,  e  as  in  (/ft.  a  as  in  Cinal — is  that  in  use  in  the 
Lnited  States,  while  lef-ten'anl — e's  as  in  gel.  a  as 
in  final—is  common  in  Great  Britain,  altho  the 
latter  pronunciation  is  occasionally  heard  also 
in  the  United  States  Xavy.  The  following 
(luotation  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Sun. 
•lidy  14,  189:?,  p.  6,  rol.  7:  " Old-fa.shioned  folks 
afloat  and  ashore  still  like  to  pronounce  lietitenaiu'  ' 
Irfivnanl.  Some  still  older  folks  accent  the  first 
syllable,  in  addition  to  pronouncing  it  'lef.' 
The  pronunciation  leflenant.  accent  on  second 
syllable,  is  now  cluefly  confined  to  the  retired  list 
of  the  .Navy,  though  you  find  here  and  there  a 
young  officer  who  braves  wardroom  ribaldry  by 
persisting  in  the  almost  archaic  pronunciation." 

"E.  W.  v.,"  Russell,  Kans. — "Which  of  the 
following  sentences  is  correct — '.John  W.  Smith 
and  .J.  W.  Smith  are  one  and  the  same  person," 
or  John  W.  Smith  and  .1.  W.  Smith  is  one  and  the 
same  person".' " 

Dr.  James  C.  Fernald  has  ruled :  "  When  two  or 
more  singular  nominatives  connected  by  anil 
denote  the  same  person  or  thing,  they  take  a 
verb  in  the  singular:  as.  The  husband  and  father 
was  devoted  to  his  family." — ("English  Cirammar 
Simplified,"  page  2()S).  Therefore,  is  should  be 
used^",Iohn  W.  Smith  and  J.  AV.  Smith  /.?  one 
and  the  same  person." 

"B.  T  ."  Kansas  City,  Mo. — "What  is  the 
preferred  pronunciation  of  the  word  scenic?"  - 


The  word  scenic  is  pronounced  sin'ik- 
police,  i  as  in  habit. 


-I  as  in 


"V.  F.  B.,"  T^os  .\ngeles.  Cal. — "Kindly  ex- 
I)laiii  the  title  of  the  well-known  hymn  ' Adeste 
Fideles.'" 

"The  Catholic  Encyclopedia"  (Volume  L 
page  142)  gives  the  following:  " Adesle  Fideles — 
A  hymn  used  at  Benediction  at  Christmastide 
in  France  and  England  since  the  clo.se  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  sung  at  the  Portu- 
guese. Legation  in  London  as  early  as  1797.  The 
most  popular  musical  setting  was  ascribed  by 
VinctMU  Novello,  organist  there,  to  John  Reading, 
who  was  organist  at  Winchester  Cathedral  from 
1()7.')  SI.  and  later  at  Winchester  College.  The 
hymn  itself  has  been  attributed  to  St.  Bonaven- 
ture,  but  is  not  found  among  his  works.  It  is 
probably  of  French  or  German  authorship.  It 
invites  all  the  faithful  to  come  to  Bethlehem  to 
worship  the  new-born  Savior." 

",l.  ,\.  M.  A."  Chicago.  111. — "Who  is  the 
author  of  the  following  quotation.' 

'  A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct. 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  linked; 
Tell  not  as  new  what  everybody  knows. 
.\nd.  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  dose." 

The  lines  are  from  William  Cowpcrs  "Con- 
versation," line  2;i.5. 

"J.  E.  J,"  Uiverside,  W'ash. — "In  a  meeting 
presidetl  over  h\  a  girl  or  a  woman,  is  it  correct 
to  say  '  Mr.  Chairman,"  in  addre.s.sing  the  chair,  or 
should  itj)(^  'Miss  Chairman".'"" 

Custom  sanctions  the  use  of  "Mr,  Chairman"' 
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^Counter-height" 
Steel  files 


If  it  doesn't  bear 
this  trade -warM 
ii  isn't  Art  Metai 


V 


For  more  information  phone  any  of  our  branch 
offices  in  the  following  cities:  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Birmingham, 
Seattle,  Cleveland,  Hartford,  Cincinnati,  Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Dallas, 
Washington,  Detroit,  BuflFalo.  Agencies  and 
dealers  in    more  than   350   principal   cities. 


JAMESTOWN  -NY 


World's  largest  makers  of  steel  office  furniture 


as  addressed  to  a  woman  w)io  acts  as  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  a  meeting. 
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or  wisdom;  practicable,  on  the  contrary,  is  par- 
ticular, and  signifies  the  suitability  of  the  par- 
ticular thing  named  to  the  desired  end.  Thas  one 
may  know  a  practical  man  but  not  a  practicable 
one." — Vizetelly's  "  A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
Knglish,"  s.v. 


•J.  H.  K.."  Berne,  Ind. 
poet  laure.ate  of  England'.' 


"^Vlio  is  the  present 


Robert  Hridges  is  the  present  poet  laureate  of 
England. 


J.  M.  A.,"  El  Paso,  Texas.— " Which  is 
|)r»'ferabk',  •  If  it  is  not  practical,  don't  do  it,'  or 
•  If  it  is  not  practicable,  don't  do  it  "?" 

It  all  depends  upon  what  is  meant.  "Practical 
should  not  be  confounded  with  practicable.  The 
former  means  'that  can  be  put  into  practise  or 
rendered  applicable  for  use;  as,  practical  knowl- 
edge ' ;  whereas  the  latter  is  perhaps  best  e.xpressed 
by  the  synonym  'feasible.'  Practical  has  a 
general  application,  being  governed  by  actual 
use  and  experience;    as,  practical  slatesman.ship 


"  H.  .1.  C,"  Boston,  Mass. — "Please  advise  on 
the  following:  Which  is  preferable  or  correct  in 
a  written  brief  to  the  Examiner  of  Interferences, 
Patent  Office,  'Your  Honor  has  before  you,'  or 
'Your  Honor  has  before  him'?" 

The  second  is  correct,  but  usage  has  looked 
with  such  favor  on  the  first  that  it  may  be  said 
to  be  permi.ssible. 

".I.  S.,"  Indianapolis,  Ind. — "What  is  a 
Iloosier?  If  a  person  is  born  in  another  State  or 
country  but  is  at  present  an  inhabitant  of  Indiana, 
can  he  not  be  <'orrectly  called  a  Iloosier?" 

A  Hoosier  is  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Stat« 


of  Indiana.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown. 
Therefore,  if  a  person  is  born  in  one  State  and 
moves  to  Indiana,  and  is  a  resident  there,  he  may 
be  correctly  called  a  Hoosier. 

"E.  S.."  Waco,  Texas. — "Can  slow  be  used  as 
an  adverb?  We  have  had  an  argument  about  the 
signs  that  are  posted  on  our  school  groimds — 
"Pubic  School.  Drive  slow.'  Is  slow  correct  in 
this?" 

The  Lexicogr.\pher  has  seen  "drive  slow" 
used  where  there  was  no  room  for  "slowly,"  and 
assumes  that  because  slow  and  slowly  are  both 
adverbs,  the  idea  was  that  one  was  as  good  as  the 
other.  Best  usage,  however,  calls  for  "Drive 
slowly"  and  restricts  slow  to  poetical  usage  and 
colloquial  speech,  as  of  Becky  Sharp  in  Thackeray's 
"Vanity  Fair" — "We  drove  very  slow  for  the 
last  two  stages  of  the  road." 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


Ocean  Travel  "iTe  Inland  Seas!  "  .rf**"*"^"^ 


Magnificent  D  &  C  Lake  Steamers  are 
i  n  Daily  Service,  Detroit  and  Cleveland, 
Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four  trips  weekly 
on  the  Coast  Line  to  "America's  most 
beautifulisland"— Mackinac.  OnD&C 
Steamers  you  can  always  keep  in  touch 
with  your  affairs  by  wireless, 

Detroit   and   Cieveland   Navigation   Co. 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  President 

A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  &  General  Manager 

Send  8c  stamp  for  booklet  to 

L.  G.  LEWIS,  General  Passenger  Agent 

y  Third  Avenue,  Detroit 

Jingle  Conte*t 

If  you  can  write  a  jingle, 
--One  that  sets  the  blood  a-tingle. 
To  sail  the  waters  blue,  with  pleasant  skies- 
Come  now  married  folks  and  single. 
With  the  winning  jinglers  mingle. 
And  wear  a  brooch  of  gold— for  that's  the  prize. 
Five  gold  "Sea  Goddess"  Brooches,  jewel-set 
for  women,  will  be  awarded  the  best  jinglers. 
The  twenty-five  next  best  efforts  will  be  re- 
warded with  brooches  of  lesser  value. 

Jinglt  Contest  Closes  July  1 
Mail    to    "Jingle   Editor" 

Detroit  and  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Shooting 
the  Rapids 


THE  most  satisfying  trip  in 
America  for  health  and  rec- 
reation. Almost  1000  miles  of  lakes, 
rivers  and  rapids,  including  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting  de- 
scent of  the  marvelous  rapids,  the 
historic  associations  of  Montreal, 
Quaint  old  Quebec,  with  its  famous 
miracle-working  Shrine  of  Ste. 
AnnedeBeaupre,  and  the  renowned 
Saguenay  River,  with  its  stupen- 
dous Capes,  "Trinity"  and  "Eter- 
nity," higher  than  Gibraltar. 

A  thousand  miles  of  travel — 
A  thousand  thrills  of  pleasure 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated  booklet,  map 
and  guide,  to  John  F.  Pierce,  Assistant 
Traffic  Manager,  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
IIS   C.  S.  L.   Building,   Montreal,  Canada. 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


@l6rado)prin()s  Maniloo" 

'^^and  The  Pikes  Peak  Re^ioa 

Welcome  to  Cool  Colorado  and  this 
vacation  land  of  mountain  and  sunshine. 
To  the  visitor,  the  motorist,  or  the  home 
builder,  the  world-famed  scenic  grandeurs  of 
the  Pikes  Peak  region  and  these  distinctive, 
cosmopolitan  residence  cities  offer  much. 
Your  inquiries  will  be  answered  in  careful 
detail.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  folders. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

100  Independence  Bldg.,ColoTadoSprgs., Colo. 
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PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS  PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.    Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 

PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  Hkctch  and  description  tor  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  •  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  7S9 
Ninth,  Washington,  L>.  C. 


PATENTS.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  prelim- 
inary examination.  Hii^hest  references.  Best 
results.  Promptness  assured.  Booklet  free. 
WATSO.N  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent"  Lawyer, 
024  !■"  Street,  Washington,  U.  C. 


M.^SON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE, 
Washington,  D.  C,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Established  over  half  a  century.  Send  de- 
scription and  sketch  for  information  on  pat- 
entability gratis.      Trade-marks    registered. 

I'RtJTECT  your  riglits.  Write  for  "Record 
of  Invention"  which  contains  forms  to  estab- 
lish evidence  of  conception  of  your  inven- 
tion. Prompt  personal  service.  Preliminary 
advice  without  charge.  J.  Reancy  Kelly, 
732-F  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  O.  C. 

INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
pntents  should  wrile  for  our  guide  book, 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Sv;nd  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patentable 
nature. 

R.\NDOLPH  &  CO. 
Dcpt.  41.'.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Visit 
National 


Parks 


The  incomparable  Circle  — 
Rocky  Mountain  Park,  the 
Yellowstone,  Glacier  Park, 
Mt.  Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  The 
Yosemite,  The  Big  Trees,  The 
Grand  Canyon. 

June  to  September,  1919 

with 

Th^AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL    DEPARTMENT 

or  join  the  Midnight  Sun  Tours 
to  Alaska  or  the  Summer  Tours 
to  Japan  and  China.  Write  for 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  general  travel 
information  and  remember  always 
that  International  Currency — 

TTie   American   Express 
Travelers  Cheques 

American    Express    Co. 

65  Broadway,  New  York 
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IffT- 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  jolly  good  book 
on  tile  gayest  parts  of  lile  in  Paris.  135 
captivating  pictures  by  tlie  author  and  sev- 
eral noted  Krencli  artists.  Fully  illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  J1.50. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^^Highlands  of  Ontario'' 
Canada 

Millions  of  acres  of  pine  and  balsam  with  thoQ- 
sands  uf  lakes  and  streams.  The  Mecca  for  out- 
tioor  men  and  women.  "Algonquin  Park"— 
"Muskoka  Lakes"— "30.000  Islands  of  Georirian 
Bay"  —  "Timagami"  —  "Kawartha  Lakes"  — 
"Lake  of  Bays."  Modern  hot^-ls.  Good  fishing 
and  delightful  climate.  Altitude!. 000  to2.00afeet 
above  the  sea.     Write  for  illustrated  literature: 

C.  G.  Orttenburger,  907  Merchants  Loan 
&  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago.  lU. 

W.   R.   Eastman,    Room    510,    293    We»t 
Washington  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  M.  Morgan,   1019  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

3.   H.    Burgls.     819    Dime    Bank    Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  B.  Chown,  1270  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

For  adults,  boys  or  Rirls'  camp  sitea  apply  to 
H.  R.  CHARLTON.  General  PasBenger  Depart- 
ment, Montreal. 


'TAKE  A  PLANNED  VACATION" 


FREE 


Send  or  call  at  any  of 
these  offices  for  I'lee 
Art  Booklet  'Nine 
Ideal  Vacations." Tells 
whereto  goto  Fish,  Camp,  Hunt,  Travel, 
Rest, spend  a  few  days  away  from  home, see 
Historical  Points, combine  Business  with 
Pleasure  or  keep  within  a  fixed  expense. 
CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS 

L'94WASHlNr,T<)N  STRt^T 
64  W.  ADAM.S  STHEKT 
B27   MA.IEST1C  BU1LI.)1N(; 
424  W.  SUPERIOR  STRKK.T 
mi  NirOLLET  AVENUK 
510  WOOLWORTH  KLDC. 
214  PARK  BUILDlNi; 
Kll  PIERCE  Bim.niNC 
COR.4TII  &  J  ACK.SON  .STS. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
(•HICAGO.  ILL. 
DETROIT,  MICH, 
DULLITH,  MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 
PITTSBURG.  PA. 
ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN 


The  greatest 
assurance 
of  recovery 

Irom 
tuberculosis 

is  provided  in  this  region, 
chosen  by  the  I'.  S.  Govern- 
ment for  its  $2,000,000  .iriny 
Sanatorium.  Over  300  days  ot 
sunshine.  Low  humidity.  No 
dust.    Protected  from  winds. 

THE   WHITE    CROSS 
Sanatorium 

Margaret  Waelly,  R.N.,  Superintendent. 
\  homelilce  institution  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  patients. 

THE  NEW  MEXICO 

Cottage  Sanatorium 

Wayae  Mac\"eagh  Wilson.  Manager. 

For  all  classes   of  Tuberculoiis.    Kstab- 

lished  1905,  Separate  cottages.   Resident 

physicians.     Rates   moderate,  no  extras 

for  ambulant  patients.     Write  for  free 

Booklet  "I,." 

GRANT  COUNTY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

SILVER  CITY,  NEW  MEXK  O 


MISCELLANEOUS 


.'Sgents  make  $50  weekly  selling  .'\ccidenl  and 
Sickness  Policies  for  JIG  yearly.  Pays  $5000 
death,  increasing  to  $7500.  .Also  $25  weekly 
benehl  for  accident  or  sickness.  Quick  claim 
settlements.  Permanent  income  from  re- 
newals. $100,000  deposited  with  State.  Ad- 
dress Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  P,  Newark,  N.  J. 


IHXtO'S  French  -Simplified.  Hugo's  Spanish 
Simplitied,  Hugo's  Italian  Simplified.  Hugo's 
Russian  Simplified.  \cry  l)est  Books  for  Self- 
Instruction,  pronunciation  figuratcd,  each 
$1.15  postpaia.  Circular  free.  French  Book- 
store, 322  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life  -and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICA'S  liDKN— .Southwest  Georgia- 
invites  investigation,  \aluable  information 
l-'RlUv  — for  homescckers.  investors,  farmers, 
cattle  and  hog  raisers,  and  people  in  all  pur- 
suits. Write  today  for  FREE  copy  of  our 
"I.i't  the  World  Know"  edition.  "The  rich 
every  -  month  -  in  -  the  -  year  opportunities  of 
Thoma.sand  Grady  counties  detailed  interest- 
ingly, handsomely  illustrated.  Fiee-  write  to- 
tiay.  The  Times-Enterprise,  Thoinasville,  Ga. 

SWIMMING  SCIENTIFICALLY  TAUGHT 
by  Prof,  F.  E.  Dalton  and  L.  C.  Dalton,  the 
noted  experts,  teaches  you  all  the  principal 
strokes,  how  to  float,  dive,  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  double  your  summer  enjoyment. 
Newly  revised  and  ilhisirated :  by  matt.  tl.'JS. 
FUNK  &  W.AGNALLS  CO..    -    New  York 
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This  5 -ton  truck,  the  crowning  Acme 

achievement,  is  equipped  with  the  Continental 
Military  Truck  Motor  made  famous  for  performance  in  the 
Type  B  Liberty  Truck.  Neither  Acme  engineers  nor  Acme 
pohcies  would  permit  the  production  of  a  5'ton  truck  until 
such  a  powerful  motor  as  this  was  available. 

This  is  evidence  of  the  progressive  manu- 
facturing and  service  standards  of  the  over-a^million 

dollar  truck  building  organization  that  backs  the  Acme.  It  is 
indisputable  proof  of  the  continuous-service  value  of  this  and 
other  Acme  Proved  Units  of  Construction.     They  are: 


The  Seal   of  Dependable 
Performance 


Timken  Bearings  &  Axles 

Timken-Detroit  Worm  Drive 

Gotta  Transmission 

Bor^  &  Beck  Clutch 

Heat  Treated  Pressed  Steel  Frame 

Ross  Steering  Gear 

Blood  Bros.  Universal  Joints 


Detroit  Springs 
Artillery  Type  Wheels 
Eisemann  High  Tension  Magneto 
Rayfield  Carburetor 
Stewart- Vacuum  Feed 
Tubular  Truck  Type  Radiator 
Centrifugal  Type  Governor 


Trade  Mark  Registered 
V.  S.  Patent  Offkt 


■rr;. 


Acme  Trucks  are  built  in  i  to  5  ton  models.    Oversize  in 
capacity  and  dimensions.  Bodies  built  in  our  own  factories. 

Write  for  our  informative   hook^    "Pointers   to  ProfitM,"    Address   Dept.  447m 


Acme  Motor  TRUCK  Cqmeany,  cadillaCv  Mich 
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This  Kind  ofWorhDoesrii 
Buitd  Cfieap  Engines 

BEFORE  a  Wisconsin  Engine  leaves 
tlie  factory,  every  bearing  has  been 
titted  perfectly  and  run  in  -each  piston 
carefully  fitted  to  the  particular  cylinder 
bore  in  which  it  is  to  be  used — all  adjust- 
ments made  and  rigidly  inspected. 

Then  the  engiae  is  torn  do^^'n  and  all 
this  ^^'ork  done  over — to  insure  you  an 
engine  that  is  operation  perfect. 

Naturally,  such  an  engine  has  a  greater 

initial  cost,  but  ultimately  it  costs  far  less. 

Our  truck  motors  and  our  passenger  car 

motors   reach   the  manufacturer  ready  to 

install — no  expensive  adjustments.    And  reach  the  user  ready  to  riin — no  expensive 

ser\'ice  charges. 

We  can  do  this  work  at  a  much  less  cost  than  either  the  truck  manufacturer 
or  dealer. 


^^fffseonsKf. 


HERE  IS  A  TYPICAL      ^ 
EXAMPLE  # 

The    Cam    Shaft    of   a    W 
Wisconsin    is   t3^pical    IgP 
of   Wisconsin   supe-    Jm 
rior    construction.    ^F        ma- 
It  is  forged  of  20%  j^T   chined, 
carbon    steel,    jfW     carbon- 
with  cams  in-    /w      ized   and 
tegral  with    ^     hardened. 
^    Ground  accu- 
W    rately  to  master 
/£    cams.   Cam  shaft 
/g     has  large  bearings. 
Jjr    Thrust  wear  is  taken 
^M    up    by     means    of    a 
^P  spring   pkmger.     The 
f    cam  gear  is  bolted  direct- 
ly to  a  flange,  forged  in- 
tegral with  the  cam  shaft. 
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the   shaft 
Cams  are 


CONSISTENT 


Engines  are  w  ell  w^orth  the  extra  cost.  The 
superior  w orkmanship  and  material  which  go 
into  their  make-up,  plus  the  rigid  inspection 
and  perfect  adjustment,  is  a  combination  assur- 
ing the  ver}^  minimum  of  service  expense. 

Wisconsin  Engines  have  so  w  ell  proved  them- 
sehes  in  both  peace  and  w ar  time  service  that 
a  truck  powered  by  a  Wisconsin  is  at  once 
conceded  to  be  above  the  axerage.  Otherw  ise 
its  builder  could  not  afford  to  use  a  Wisconsin 
Engine. 

Complete  information  on  all  types  of 
Wisconsin  Consistent  Engines  w  ill  be  gladly 
furriished  on  request. 

Wisconsin  Engines  Hold  Five  JVorUrs  Records 

WISCONSIN   MOTOR   MFG.    CO. 
Station  A,  Dept.  350  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DISTRIBUTORS: 
New  York  Branch:  T.  M.  Fenner,  21   Park  Row,  Factory  Rep. 
Marine  Equipment   &  Supply  Co.,    610  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pacific  Coast   Distributor:   Earl  P.  Cooper  Co., 

1310  So.  Log  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Take  the  Tar 
OfFYour  Car 


-vi«2v^w-?s;« 


Note  to  Dealers 

Pontoklene  has  been  an 
instant  success  wher' 
ever  we  have  sent,  a 
sample.  It  actually  sells 
itself.  We  want  reli- 
able dealers  every- 
where to  represent  us. 
Write  tO'day  for  pur 
attractive  trade  propo- 
sitioa 


Pontoklene  makes 
road  tar  run.  On 
fenders,  body  or  run- 
ning gear,  no  matter 
how  hard  or  old  the 
tar,  this  wonderful  new 
cleaner  will  remove  it. 
It's  great  for  cleaning 
engines  and  machinery 
too.     There's  a  practical  reason  why 

PONTOKLENE 

(A  Du  Pont  Product) 

is  a  natural  solvent  for  grease  and  tar.  it  softens  and 
dissolves  both.  No  rubbing  no  scrubbing.  Just 
apply  and  wipe  clean.  Every  private  or  public  garage 
should  have  a  supply  of  it. 

Pontoklene  is  not  a  polish,  except  in  that  it  actually 
cleans  the  surface — takes  off  the  dirt.  It  is  a  cleaner  - 
a  solvent.  \A/e  offer  it  simply  as  a  "specific"  for  road  tar 
and  grease.  Use  it  according  to  the  directions  printed 
plainly  on  each  package  and  it  will  give  efficient,  satis- 
factory results  without  damage  to  the  finish  of  your  car. 

SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  A  FREE  SAMPLE 
Give  it  a  trial  and  let  it  surprise  you.     Or  if  you  prefer  we 
will  send  you  a  full  size,  quart  can  for  $1.00  postpaid. 

Advertising  Division 

DU  PONT  CHEMICAL  WORKS 


Owned  and  operated  by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  ^  Company 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


•The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are:- 


Explosives:  Industrial,  Agricultural  and  Sporting.  Chemicals:  Pyroxylin  Solutions,' Eihers.  bronzing  Liquids.  Coal  Tar  Distiilaies.  Acids.  Heavy 
Chemicals,  Alums,  etc.  Leather  Substitutes:  Fabrikoid  Upholstery,  Rayntite  Top  Material,  Du  Pom  Rubber  Cloth  Pyroxylin  Plastics: 
Ivory  Shell  and  Transparent  Py-ra-lin,  Py-ra-lin  Specialties,  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  and  Cuffs.  Paints  and  Varnishes:  For  Industrial 
and  Home  Uses.  Pigments  and  Colors:  For  Industrial  Uses  Lithophone :  For  industrial  Use»,  Stains,  Fillers,  Lacquers  and 
Enamels:    For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.       Dyestuffs:    Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs  and  Intermediates, 

For   full    information   address:     Advertising   Division,    E.   I.   du  Pont  de  Neinours   &-   Company,    Wilmington,    Delaware 


Visit  the  Du  Pont  Trapshooting  School,  Young's  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  N,  J. 
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The  exceptional  ease  with  which  the 
Briscoe  is  handled  makes  it  an  especially 
desirable  family  car. 


Tourin'^ 

and 

Roadster 

Types 
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There  is  a  wonderful  reserve  of  pulsing 
power,  hut  it  gentles  at  the  slightest  touch. 


BRISCOE    MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIC7AN 

The  Canadian    Briscoe    Motor  Company  Limited,   Brockville,  Ontario 
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TYPE  2{r^o  Boy)  BUILDINGS 

One  /foiv  of  Co/u/nns  in  Cenfer 


S/t/e  Say 
16  -20' 
25- 30 


Center  Bay 

18-20-24' 

28- 30 


TYPE  3(A/^e«>^<7K)  BUILDINGS 

Two  fion'S  o/C6/umns  in  /n^en'or 


p<'g''^t>>w 


Cenfer  Say 
20-24 
28-30 


hi 


Type  2 

40-    so' 

OR      60' 

Type  3 

50'- 52'- 56' 
58'- 60 -64' 
68'- 70- 74' 
78'- 80'- 84 
90 

Type  3M 

60-64-68' 

70'- 74' -80 

84-90 

Type  4 
80' 

■*  Bays  O  20' 

100 
4  8o/s  ®  25' 


Befcre\buBui 
GelThisFrGeBGok 


TYPE  3 M(/ife/»//or) BUILDINGS 
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TYPE  Ar(Four  Boy)  BUILDINGS 
Three  Tfows  of  Co/omns  in  Mferior 


Any  leiT^fA  of  Bl/i/d/'nc 
iiorytfKf  by  //W*/ 
IVa/l  ffeijfifs.  Curb  fo 
£me  7-/0'  or  //-6 


CONTINUOUS  MONITOR 
12-OWIOE  CAN  bL 
PROVIDED  AT  RIDGt 
OF  ANY  BUILDING 


EVERY  growing  concern  should 
have  on  file,  ready  for  quick  ref- 
erence, this  book  on  Truscon  Standard 
Buildings. 

It  contains  valuable  information  for 
those  who  unexpectedly  face  the 
problem  of  providing  a  new,  perma- 
nent, fireproof  building  in  quick  time. 

It  shows  how  many  of  the  country's 
leading  industries  have  sohed  their 
problem  of  rapid  expansion — how 
warehouses,  factory  buildings,  machine 
shops,  tool  rooms,  garages,  foundries, 
paint  shops,  dining   halls,  hospitals, 


:^ 


etc.,  are  furnished  from  warehouse 
stock  ready  for  speedy  erection. 

Moreover,  it  explains  in  detail  how 
these  Standard  Buildings  are  fur- 
nished in  any  length,  various  heights 
and  widths  up  to  100  feet.  And  how 
interchangeable  steel  units  permit  any 
desired  arrangement  of  doors,  win- 
dows, and  wall  panels,  so  that  build- 
ings are  easily  enlarged,  reduced  in 
size,  re-arranged  or  re-erected  in  a 
new  location. 

Write  for  your  copy  today — using  the 
coupon  if  conx'enient. 


Truscon  Steel  Company 

•YouNGSTowN  •  Ohio  •  y/nV.-s".;;  v«!;jr,i.\*,,,'^ 


liiiiiSr-^^^ 


TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY,  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Sfiiil  tri'e  copy  of  your  book  on  Truscon  Standard  Buildings 

It.  Ions;  ft.  wide ft.  high, 

to  be  usr-il  for  Write  yow 

I 
name  and  aildie.ss  in  margin  Lelow. 
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School,  College  and  Camp  Directory 

Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  special  educational  advantages  for  their  sons  or  daughters  will  find  on  this  and  following 
pages  a  comprehensive  selection  of  the  best  Private  Schools,  Colleges  and  Camps.  Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  schools  in  which  they  are  interested.  The  School  Department  will  continue  to  serve  during  1919  as  it  has  for  the 
past  nine  years,  the  interests  of  pupils,  parents  and  schools.  We  wull  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  and,  if  given  full 
information,  will  make  definite  recommendation. 


Mount 

Ida 
School 


Miles  from 
Boston 


Send  for  New 
Year  Book 


IlilililllllllliH^^^ 

Sclk®®ls  for  Garls  smd  C®II®g®s  foif 
FOR  GIRLS  ■■■■^^■i* 

We  send  students  to  college  on  certificate.  Many  girls,  however,  after 
leaving  high  school  do  not  wish  to  go  to  college.  But  often  they  desire 
advanced  work  in  a  new  environment  witli  eonipetent  instructors,  with 
studies  best  meeting  tlieir  tastes. 

We  offer  just  these  opportunities.     Students  take  English  or  Litera- 
ture, but  the  course  otlierwise  is  elective.    All  subjects  count  for  diploma. 
Graduation  from  high  school  not  necessarj'.  ,No  examination  required. 

Special  work  in  voice,  piano,  cello,  violin,  harp,  and  pipe  organ  with 
eminent  Boston  masters.  A  finely  equipp'.-d  scliool.  New  building 
(6  in  all)  with  new  pipe  organ;  gyninashim  and  swimming  pool. 

Excellent  Secretarial  Course.  Courses  in  Business  Management;  Cos- 
tume Design  and  Home  Decoration.     Junior  College  Courses. 

All  outdoor  sports.  All  the  opportunities  of  Boston  in  Music,  Art  and 
historical  associations  are  freely  used.     Domestic  Science,  Art,  Elocution. 

A  girl,  aft  r  leaving  grammar  school,  can  begin  her  studies  at  Mount 
Ida  and  continu  •  thi'ni  until  she  has  an  i-ducation  equival'nt  to  two  years 
in  college,  taking  tlirough  her  whole  course  an  elective  program. 

There  are  some  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water.  For  1919-JO,  early  appli- 
cation is  necessary  to  secure  enrolment. 

Special  cars  for  Western  girls  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  September  33, 

^^^!^i:iui:!n:X'lill  23O6  Summit  St.,  NEWTON,  Mass. 
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rr     BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

For  Young  Women 

BRADFORD,  MASS.  116th  YEAR 

Thirty  miles  from  Boston,  in  the  beautiful  Merri-      jf  ^  a 
mac  Valley.       Extensive  grounds  and   modern      -         '   ' 
equipment.    College  Preparatory  Course.    Gen- 
eral course  of  five  years.    Two  years'  course  for 
High  Scliool  graduates,    .\ddress  170  Main  St. 

MISS  MARION  COATS,  A.M.,  Principal 


Whiting 
Hail 


A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 

from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools. 
Twenty-six  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  liigh  elevation — half-way 
between  Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.  Out- 
door sleeping  and  class  rooms,  if  desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for 
all  branches.  Mistress  of  field  games.  House  mother.  Family  life 
emphasized. 

Mr.  Elbridge  C.  Whiting,  Amherst,  Yale;  Mrs.  Whiting,  Wellesley,  PriacipaU 
Concord  Road,  South  Sudbury,   Mass. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  lor  Girls.    ANDOVER,  MASS.  Founded   IS.'S. 

li:i  miles   from    Boston.       General   course    with  Household 
Science.    College  Preparation.    Outdoor  sports. 

Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY.  Principal. 


The  Misses  Allen  School 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics.  Household  Arts.  College  and 
general  courses. 

Each  girl's  personahty  observed  and  develoiied.  \\rite  for 
booklet.  West  Newton,  Mass. 


Rogers  Hall  School  for  Girls 


38  minutes  from  Boston 


Faces  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park 


College  preparation.  .Advanced  courses  for  high  .school  graduates.  Courses 
in  Social  .Service,  Citizenship  and  Civic  Advancement.   .\n.  Music,  Busi- 
ness, and  Household  Arts.  Extensive  grounds  lor  outdoor  sports.  Trained 
instructors  in  charge  of  all  athletics.    Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

For  Catalogue    address 

MISS  OLIVE  S.  PARSONS,  Principal,  Lowell,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF  PERSONALITY  FOR  GIRLS 

UUV.  TUO.n.lS  UICHVOIID,  A.M.,  Fuinider 

HAPPY  home  lifej  personal  attention  and  care.  Students  inspired  by  whole- 
some, beautiful  ideals  of  efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed 
especially  for  health,  character,  responsibility  and  initiative.  One  hundred  acres; 
pine  groves;  1000  feet  seashore.  Climate  is  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  Horseback 
riding,  gymnastics.  College  Preparatory  or  Cultural  Courses.  French,  tierman 
and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  \Iusic,  Domestic  Science.  Handiwork.  Household 
Arts,  Secretarial  and  other  courses  for  securing  Personality  Diplomas  introductory 
to  definite  service.  Experienced,  earnest  iustiuetors.  Booklet. 
mHH  FAITH  IIICKVOKD.  Princlpul  Bo^  H.  UKKWSTKK,  M.%SS. 


Sea  Pines 


Recognized  as  the 

Pioneer  School  of 

Personality 


P^fl'W^' 
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HOWARD     SEMINARY 


A  Famous  Old  New  England  Country  School 

Twenty-five  niilc.s  from  Boston.  College  PreDaration.  General  Cour.scs.  Domestic  Science 
and  Home  Management.  Strong  Courses  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music.  Modern  Lan- 
guages!. The  .scliool,  home  and  gymnasium  are  each  in  seoarate  buildings.  Large  new  sleeping 
l.orch.  Fine  new  Y.W.C.A.  .swimming  pool.  Militan.'  drill.  Horseback  riding,  excellent  canoe- 
ing, trip.«i  afield.  Extensive  grounds.  All  .sports.  Live  teachers.  $600-|800.  Upper  and  lower 
.Hihool.  50  pupil.s.  For  catalog  address 
MR.  and  MRS.  C.  P.  KENDALL.  Principals.  16  Howard  St.,  WEST  BRIDGEWATER.  MASS. 


SBUffSi^ 


Lasell   Seminary 

More  than  a  passing  on  of  text  book  knowl- 
edge is  achieved  at  Lasell  Seminary.  Its  ;;oal 
is  to  arouse  appreciations  of  the  best  in'  lite 
and  to  develop  the  best  in  each  student.  A 
course  of  study  from  first  year  high  school 
through  two  years  advanced  work  for  high 
school  graduates,  covers  a  wide  range  of  academic 
subjects,  and  electives  necessary  to  individual 
development.  Unusual  training  is  given  in 
various  phases  of  home-making,  from  marketing 
to  entertaining. 

The  school  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  thirty  acre 
estate  ten  miles  from  Boston.  Cultural  advantuKcs 
of  the  city  are  utilized.  Many  forms  of  outdoor 
sport  and  recreation  play  a  part  in  the  school  activ- 
ities.   For  booklet  address 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 
103  Woodland  Road  Auburndale,  Mass. 


Miss  Guild  and  Miss  Evans'  School 

29  Fairfield  St.  and  200  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

Xsth  year.  Preparation  for  leading  colleges.  Advanced  work 
for  High  School  graduates.  Household  Management,  Cook- 
ing, Sewing.  Secretarial  Course.  Native  language  teachers. 
Athletic  Sports.  Horseback  Riding.  Miss  Jeannie  Ev.^NS, 
Prin.     Miss  Augista  Choate,  Assoc.  Prin. 

Miss  McClintock's  School 

4  Arlington  Street,  -   -  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  MACDUFFIE  SCHOOL  for  Girls 


Springfield,  Mass. 

Principals:  JOHN  MacDUFFIE.  Ph.D., 


Ample  grounds. 
Mrs.  JOHN  MacDUFHE,  AB. 


WALNUT   HILL   SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  17  miles  from 
Boston.  46  .\cres.  Skating  Pond.  Athletic  Fields.  Five 
Buildings.    Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant.  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals. 

WHEAfONCOrLEGEFOR  WOMEN 

Ouly  small  separate  college  for  women  in  M.is,sachusetts. 
4-year  course.  A.  B.  degree.  Kaculty  of  men  and  women. 
20  buildings.     100  acres      Endowment.     Catalog. 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Norton  (30  miles  from  Boston).  Massachusetts. 

MARY  CTWHEELER  SCHOOL 

A  town  sclioo!  offcrfn>r  counhy  lifi-  ami  snorts.  Collfire  pifpHrutory 
courses.  Music.  Art,  Doncintc.  Home  Econoinics,  (larueniiiir.  »nil 
8ecretArIal  Work,  lliiivcraity  lectures,  ndvanced  course  for  Kratlimte 
students.      Country  residence  for  youn^  i^irls. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


-TENACRE= 

A  Countij  School  for  Young  Girls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 


PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of"  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 


MISS    HELEN  TEMPLE   COOKE 
Dana  Hall,  WcUcslcy,  Mass. 


Sclhiools  iFor  Gnrk  amd  Colkgisa  iFor  Wcinm'eini 


xA.- 


WAIERBURY,  CONN.  Founded  1875 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  liealtliful  spots 
in  N':\v  England.  College  Preparatory  and  courses  in 
Music,  Fine  Arts,  History,  Languages,  Domestic  Science, 
Physical  Culture  and  Swimnu'ng.  .School's  .M-acrc  farm, 
"Umberfield,"  gives  unusual  opportunities  for  all  sports, 
including  tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snov\. shoeing,  etc. 
(Jirls^iere  also  put  their  Domestic  Science  teachings  into 
actual  practice.  One  hour  from  Hartford  or  New  Haven. 
Send  for  catalog  and  views. 

Miss  EMILY  GARDNER  MUNRO,  A.M.,  Principal 


Miss  Howe  and 
Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson,  Connecticut 

A    COUNTRY  boarding 

school  for  girls.      College 

preparation.   Advanced  courses. 

Special  attention  to  outdoor 

life. 

MARY    LOUISE   MAROT,  Principal 


Southf  ield  Point  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  Situated  among  magnificent  old  trees 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  General  and  Collcce  Pre- 
paratory courses.  Character  and  tone  of  in  tractors 
unUbUally  high.  Private  bathing  beach,  hockey 
field,  tennis  and  baskccball  courts,  ridin-j  horses, 
golf  link  privileges.  Only  52  minutes  from  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York.  For  catalogue,  address 

MRS.  LANGDON  CASKIN,  Principal 
Southfield  Point,  Stamford,  Conn. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

Elective  courses.    College  preparation. 

Special  opportunities  for  older  girls. 

Music.  Art.   Home  Economics.   Secretarial  course. 

Horsebacli  riding  and  all  countrj-  sports. 

Miss  Frances  Lucas,  Principal, 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


MISS  BEARD'S  SCHOOL  FOR   GIRLS 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.      College  pre- 
paratory, special   courses.     Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.    Supervised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field. 
Catalog  on  request.    Address 
Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard  Orange,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls  ^^TZe^Tc^^r^Z 

Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Prepares  fcr  all  leading  colleges. 
Limited  number  of  pupils.  Spacious  grounds.  Suburban  to 
New  York.    Gymnasium.    Tennis,  riding.    Address  Box  623. 

Miss  Creighton  and  Miss  Farrar,  Principals. 

SUMMIT.  N.  J. 

20  miles  from  N.Y. 
A  Country  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses 
Mrs.  Sarah  'Woodman  Paul  i^ 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman  > 


KENT  PLACE 


Principals 


Centenary  Collegiate  Institute 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  train  girls  in  a  whole- 
some and  Inspiring  environment  for  the  big  future  which 
awaits  them  as  American  women,  so  acres,  s  modern 
buildings;  $400,000  equipment;  swimming  pool,  etc. 
Experienced  teachers.  Thorough  college  preparation. 
General,  Music,  Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  Courses 
with  diploma.  Supervised  57  miles  from  New  York, 

athletics  in  gymnasium  ^  Catalog.  Dr.  R.  J.  Tre- 
and  field  You  are  invited  W  sorrow,  A.M.,  Hacketts- 
ta  visit  the  school.  /^Wk.       ^  »t    t         t>      a„ 

^  Jmrw     town,  N.  J.        Box  69 
Ottc  <if  jive  buildings. 


TheScubderSchcdl 

Myronl.Scudder         for  Youni  Women 

Pruidnvi  .  ° 

244,  245,  248.  316  W.  72(1  St.,  New 
York,  at  Riverside  Drive.  Two 
dormitories,  ISO  girls,  2S  teachers. 
Unusual  Secretarial  Courses,  at- 
t"activetorolIeg3and  highschool  graduates.  French, 
Spanish,  Library  Methods,  Filing,  Current  Topics, 
lie.  Gy.mnasium,  swimming,  rifle  range,  athletic 
recreations.  Other  departments  are  Household  Arts 
and  Home  Administration,  i-yr.  course,  training  for 
si  mplified  and  standard  izedhousekeepingand  for  all  round 
efficiency  in  the  home.  High  School  approved  by  the 
Regents:  elective  finishing  courses:  college  preparation. 

lAddress  Reftlstrar  L.  D.  SCUDDER 
246  West  72d  Street,  New  York 


Gardner  School  for  Girls  L'u^Zt:ruSS!e''ii& 

Fireproof  building  completeh' equipped  for  resident  and  day 
pupils.  Open  air  gymnasium.  College  Preparatory,  Aca- 
demic, Secretarial  and  Elective  Courses;  Music,  Drama, 
Riding,  Swimming,  Tennis,  Rhythmic  Dancing.    62  years. 

MissElliage  and  Miss  Masland,  Principals,  Boi  76,  HE.  5 1st  St.,  New  York 
■  New  York,  Long  Island,  Garden  City. 

Cathedral   School  of   Saint   Mary 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  19  miles  from  New  York.  Coi- 
ler^e  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Music,  Art  and 
Domestic  Science.    Catalogue  on  request. 

MISS  MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL,  Principal 


PUTNAM  HALL  SCHOOL  g^Jlele^^e! 

paratory  and  academic  courses.  Prepares  for  all  leading 
colleges.  Tennis.  Riding.  Military  drill.  Supervised  ath- 
letics. Gymnasium.  Sleeping  porches.  Junior  department. 
Limited  enrollment. 


ELLEN  C.  BARTLETT.  A.B..  Priacipa). 


Poaghkeepsie,  N.  Y> 


DREW  SEMINARY 

The  Carmel  School  for  Girls  on  Lake  Gleneida,  Carmel, 
N.  V.  40  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  600  feet  elevation. 
Home-like  atmosphere.  General  and  special  courses.  Ath- 
letic.. Moderate.  Catalog.  Clarence  Paul  McClelland, 
President,  Bo.x  90S,  Carmel,  N.  Y.    " 


ST.  MARY'S  HALL  FOR  GIRLS 

General,  College  Preparatory  and  Secretarial  Courses. 
Tvyo  years  Post-Graduate  Work.   .Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  GiTunasium,  Outdoor  Sports  and  Riding. 
MRS.  FEARNLLY,  Principal.  Box  421.  Barlinctoa,  New  Jeriey. 


iCJ)00l 


FOR    GIRLS 

31st  Year.  Academic,  Colldbe  Prepai  atoiy.  Art, 
Music,  Dramatic,  Secretarial  and  Home  Making 
Courses,  with  diploma.  Certificates  are  given  (or 
courses  in  Typing,  Stenography,  Bookeeping,  Red 
Cross  and  Horticulture.  With  Parents'  approval, 
siudents  may  specialize, as  desired. 
In  beautiful  Westchester,  thirty  miles  from  New 
York.     Box  86,  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

OLARA  C.  rULL£R,  Principal 

MARTHA  J.  NARAMORE,  Associate  Principal 


Castlett'-t'-.'.t.^.fSs--^'^ 


'5»!jWR  i  »I^»il  lJ*'iEl] 


On  the  Hudson.  45 
York,  Graduate,  preparat 
cational  departments.  Separate  school  for 
littlift-gi-ls.  Summer  School  emphaairea  vo- 
cational training.  For  eithercatalog  address 

MISS  C.  E.  M.ASON.  LL.M., 
Box  7 1 0  T^rry to wn-on<Hudson.  N.Y. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

Founded  1850 

.\  country  school  for  girls  in  the  Rydal 
Hills.  25  niinutciJ  from  Philadelphia,  on 
tlic  New  York  line  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  R  ading.  Catalog  describing  and  il- 
lustrating new  buildings  sent  on  request. 

MLSS    ABBY  A.    SUTHERLAND,    Principal 
Onontz  School,  Penna. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  Founded  1853 

Healthful,  invig- 
(jrating  location 
:in-.id  picturesque 
surroundings. 
School  park  land 
'  f  100  acres.  Si.ic 
modern,  homelike 
biiildinfS  for  SO 
SirH  and  14  teach- 
ers. Thorough  college  preparation  and  cours'!)  for 
girls  not  going  to  ccll'ge.  Strong  Music  Dcpt.  Danc- 
ing, practical  domestic  science  and  ath'ctic  training. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  sleeping  porch.  On 
Main  Line  Penna.  R.  R. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
A.R.  GRIER,  Pres.,  P.  S.  MLULiOW.  A.B.,  Headmaster 
•  Box  110.  nirmingham.  Pa. 


"The  Mountain  School" 


Miss  Mills  School 

AT  MOUNT  AIRY 

First  Oul-of-Door  School  for 
Well  Children 
For  girls  4  to  16.  8  open-air  bunga- 
lows, glass  protection.  Central  stone 
building.  Residence  "Cresheim." 
French  emphasized.  Specialized  indi- 
vidual care  and  training.  Riding.  All 
sports.    10  acres. 

ELLEN  8TANNEY  MILLS 
Box  L      Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TUI7  CUIDI  CV  CPUnni  Preparatory  to  BrynMawr 
InLpnlrLLI  OCnUUL  CoUege.  special  educa- 
tional and  social  opport  unities  of  situation  opposite  Bry  n  Mawr 
College.  College  Prep  iratory  and  Academic  Courses.  Super- 
vised athletics.  Weil  equipped  gymnasium.  For  circular, 
address  Alice  G.  Howland,  Eleanor  0.  Brownell,  Principals 
Box  R,   Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


HiGHLAND  Hall 


SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  Hollidaysburg,  Pa, 

College  Preparatory  and  general  courses.  Music, 
Home  Economics,  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  all  out-door  activ- 
ities, dancing.  Unusual  equipment  throughout 
school.  Large  sleeping  porch.  Location  heaUh- 
ful.    In  residential  town,  1,100  ft.  above  sea  level.  • 

ELLEH  C.  KEATE3,  Prin.  For  catalog  address  Secretary 

WALLCOURT 

Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

College  preparatory.  General  course  includes  Secretarial  and 
Spanish.  Home  Economics,  Dramatics,  Music,  Supervised 
athletics.    18  acres.    Boat  house.    For  folder  address 

REGISTRAR.  Wallcourt  School 


LINDEN  HALL  SEMINARY  c^g^s 

For  173  years  it  has  been  educating  and  training 
young  women  for  worthj'  living.  Aims  at  highest  de- 
velopment of  body,  mind  and  character.  Provides  a 
happy,  wholesome  home  life.  Beautiful,  healthful  loca.- 
tion.  Comfortable  buildings,  modern  equipment.  Gym- 
nasium. Academic,  College  Preparatory.  Music.  "-Art, 
Domestic  Scienc.  Secretarial.  Junior  Dept.  Terms  S500. 
Rev.  F.  W.  STENGEL,  Principal.  Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa. 


7//*' 


wwied  Renvoi L 


for 
Girls 


Formerly  Miss  Marshall's  School     .   , 

COMBINE.S  charm  and  wholesomeness  of  beautiful 
suburb  with  city  advantages  only  eight  miles  dis- 
tant. Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Strong  general  courses. 
Domestic  Science,  Music  and  Art.  Campus  4  acres 
with  lake.  Outdoor  sports,  swimmijig  and  riding.  In- 
dividual attention.  Separate  houe  for  younger  girls. 
Oliver  Denton,  Visiting  Di- 
rector Piano  Dept.  Catalog 
and  views  on  request. 

Emma  Milton   Cowles,  A.B. 
Head  of  School 

Oak  Lane 
Philadelphia,  fit 


Xuaoolis  113:' 


for  WoBimeia 


Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Offers  exceptional  oDporiunities  to  a  limited 
number  of  girls  in  their  preparation  for  col- 
le<^e  or  for  social  or  business  life.  Small 
clashes  Special  two-year  finishing  course  for 
High  School  graduates.  K.xceptional  advan- 
tages in  .Music,  Art.  Household  Arts  and 
>aence«.  .Arts  and  Crafts.  Expression  and 
Secretarial  work.  Junior  Department. 
High   hpalihful    location      .Nc\vtr>;lnna^iumandtil^■d 


on  t  lir  <lopc  ol  the  Leiiish 

Mountain^;.     Near   .Ni-w 

York   and   Pliiladelphia. 

Bishop  Eihclbert 

Talbol. 

Vi.~ilor. 


iw  imminE  i)ool.  I  cnnis. 
bafketbail.  skating,  rid- 
ing, etr.  Aesthetic  and 
Folk  Dancing.  Address 
Claude  N.  Wyant. 
Principal. 


Mari;J^n  School 

On  a  woodsy  hillside  is  this  big  home  school  where 
girls  are  liappy  and  conlentr<l.  Preparation  for  colleRe. 
Post  Graduate  work  (in  new  buil<ling)  or  special 
work  covering  Household  .Arts,  Music,  Secretarial, 
General  and  Cultural  Courses.  New  residence  hall 
with  adjoining  baths  for  all  rooms.  Separate  school. 
Seven  Gables,  for  qirls  6-14  years.  You  are  ccrdially 
invited  lo'i<it.     Catalogs. 

Haldy  M.  Crist,  A.B.,  Frances  L.  Crist,  A.B.,  Prins. 

Box  1522. 

Swarthmore, 

Penna. 


RYDAL 


Junior  Department  of   the 
OGONTZ     SCHOOL 

A  home  ■school  for  limited  number  of  girls  9-14 
years.  Teacher     of     strong     personality     and 

experience  in  charge.  CataloK.  Address 

Misf  Abby   A.   Sutherland,    Rydal,  Montgomerf    Co.,   Pa. 


DARLINGTON   SEMINARY 

A  developing  School  for  Girls.  6o-acrc  estate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's ^nest  couuLo-  Language,  Art,  Music,  Hxpres^ion. 
Secretarial.  Business  and  Household  Management.  College 
preparation.   Catalogue. 

CHRISTI.\EF.  BYK.  President.  Bo3f628.  West  Chester,  Pa. 
JPen.n'sylvania,  Overbrook. 

Miss  Sayward's  School  l^^x^^ut^'^XH 

preparatory-  and  secretarial  courses.  Music,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence. Physical  traiiiini!.  outdoor  sports,  horseback  riding, 
swimming.    Develops  character,  mind  and  body. 

Miss  Janet  Sayward,  Principal 
Niiw  \'OKK.   Bmgharnton. 

THE  LADY  JANE  GREY  SCHOOL  l^^'t'::^^ 

College  preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Advanced  work  for 
High  School  gradu-ite>.     Music.  Business  Course,  Domestic 
Scien<-e,  (iynmar-tics  and  out-dooi  sports. 
The  Misses  Hvi>ic  and   Ell.\  \Tkgima  jONiis.  .A.B..  Prins. 


^^^m 


An  established  school. 
Faculty  built  by  years 
of  ^election.  Many 
graduates  occupying 
positions  of  responsi- 
bility. 


S 


QQchwoodf^c. 

( 'OMHINKS    ttie    practical  with  the   cultural. 

.Juiii'-j"  t\«llt*pe     Uepartiiu'iiis.   CollfjEe    Pre- 

pttrQt"tj.    Music.     I'liysif-al    Kducaliun.    Kxprejisioii,     Arts    and 

Ciafts.  Oialory,  Secretar.v.ship.    (Jyiaiiastics.     N'onnal  Kinder- 

gaitcn.  SwiiiimiiiB.  Allilelics.     Cataluy. 

M    H.  REA3ER,  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  Box  410,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 


N^ionalDvrkSeminary 

For  Young  Women 

Washington,  D.  C,  Suburbs 
JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

All  I  G  H  E  R  school  for  liiRJi  or 
preparatory  school  graduates 
with  specialized  instruction  in 
M  usic.  Art,  Expression,  and  vocational 
subjects.  NoextracharneforDomt'stic 
Silence  dTploma  course,  e.'j-acre  cam- 
pus. Gymnasium  witli  swimming  pool. 
Outdoor  sports.  Unusually  attractive 
small  group  plan  in  cultured  f  nviron- 
menl.  Organized  study  of  Washington 

Registration  for  1919-20  Session  is 
far  advanced.  Early  application 
advisable.  References  required.  Cat- 
alogue on  request. 

REGISTRAR 

Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


HOLY  CROSS  ACADEMY 


.A  i^chool  for  girls.  Cultur.d  and 
practical  courses.  Music,  Art,  Ex- 
pression, Domestic  Science  and 
Physical  Culture.  .Separate  de- 
partment for  little  girls.  Junior 
College  course  for  advanced  stu- 
dents. Fireproof  building  in  23 
acre  park.    .Addres.-* 

SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 

\\ashington,  D.  C 


CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  ^-h-'f-^the 

and  tomorrow.  Courses:  Preparatory;  two-year  advanced 
for  high  school  graduates;  special.  Unrivalled  location  at 
the  national  capital.  I'or  catalog,  address  Chevy  Chase 
School,  Box  D,  Freileric  Ernest  Farringtoo,  Ph.D., 
Headmaster.  Washineton,  D.  C. 

cdLONIAL    SCHOOL    for    GIRLS 

A  distinctive  school  (rivinsr  to  a  selected  ilumber  of  girls  th«  best 
American  culture.  College  preparatory.  Academic  Collegiate  Cuarses 
with  individual  attention  in  small  classes.  Mu  ic.  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Scien-e.  Secretarial  Departments.  Open  air  study  hall  and 
gymnasium.  All  Athletics.  Catalogue. 
Jessie  Truman,  Associate  Principal,  1 533  Eighteenth  St.  Washington,  D.  C 

GUNSTON  HALL 

A    SCHOOI^     FOR     GIRLS.       Established    1S02.      College 
Preparatory.   Post-Graduate  and  bu-^i.  es-- courses.   Domestic 
Science.     Required  Athletic--  uniler  trained  suiiervision. 
Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal,  1920  Florida  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

MADISON  HALL  ^^^^lii'::.'Z^d 

14th  year  under  present  management  College  and  special 
courses.  Conservatory  courses  in  Music,  .^rt.  Expiessiou, 
Modern  Languages.  Domestic  Science,  Business  Course. 
Ilhintraird  Ciiitilon.  Geo.  F.  Winston,  LL.B. ,  Mrs.  Ceo.  F  .  Winston, 
A.M.,  Principals'. 3053  P  Street.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  rare  combination  of  outdoor  life 
with  the  unique  advantage  of  the 
National  Capital.  Regular  and  special  courses:  Music.  Art. 
Expression.  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Advanced  cour.es 
for  High  School  graduates.  Supervised  athletics.  Indi- 
vidual care.  Address 
MR.&  MRS.  ARTHTIR  RAMSAY.      Washington.  D.  C 

A  QTJT  "ITV  T-TAT  T  A  M-hiio'.  for  girl«.  offering  a 
r\OrTJ_<Ii»  I  n.^\t-tLi  broad  variety  of  courses,  includ- 
ing preparation  for  entrance  to  the  best;  women's  colleges. 
Beautiful  old  estate,  4  acres,  wit  h  modern  equipment.  Swim- 
ming pool.  Northern  advantages  in  southern  climate.  Cat- 
alogue on  request. 
Maky  Vardrink  McBee^M.A.,  Principal,  Charleston.  S.  C^ 

1853     Maryland  College     1919 


FAIRMONT 


A..  B.  I.. ;  Doiiifv 
Millie.    B.    Mils.. 


FOR    WOMEN 

COIRSES— TolleB*  Pri-piiralor.T.  rnlli-i:f.  B 

lie  Sfti'iic*,    H.  .S. ;   Tt-aolier's  Ceitifirftt*',    iuu»ic.    ...    ....... 

Toiicher's  Certificate;   F.iprrsslon,   B.   O.,    Toai-her'i    Cor- 

tiflcatc. 
ADVANTAGES— B5    Ye.iis'     History,    Stri.ni;    FwuUy.     Girls 

from  '.V2  States,  10  miles  from  Baltimore.  .'lOO- foot  elevation, 

near   Washington,    fireproof    huijiiittpa,    sswininiing    pool, 


pi'ivtitt-  hath 
suual  care. 


set  bowls.    noii-sect:irian. 
AddresH  Hox   Q« 


itieal     pi/p.     i^ 
JLutherviJlei  Hd. 


The  Girls'  Latin  School 


.loth  year.  College 
Preparatory  and 
Academic.  Thorough  preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of 
college-trained  Christian  women.  .Selected  students.  Cul- 
tural advantages  due  to  l<x"a(ion.  Exceptionally  beautiful 
home.  Catalog.  Miss  WiLMOT,  A.  H..  Headmistress. 
Maryland,  Baltimore,  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 

Hood  Seminary  for  Girls 

.\tliliated  with  Hood  College  willi  certilicate  privilege. 
Tliorougli  preparation  for  all  other  colleges.  Diploma 
course.  Cniisuul  ailvantages  in  Music,  .\rt.  Expression, 
Douu-stic  Science.  •C.ymnar'iuin,  5  100,  For  catalog  address 
JOSEPH  H.  APPLE,  LL.D.,  PrealBent,  Box  L,  Frederick,  Md. 

^tre  Dame  of  Manjland 

^//  C^oUege  for  Women  --J  Schoof  for  Qirk 

(\.iuiuf't4>'l  by  t}\f  Schtiyl  Sisters  <>f  ■  Nolro  Uiiino,  to  ti'itin 
the  Iwfly.  mind  itnd  spirit—  to  d'^vrl  >p,  tniiV *n'«>uiaithi  nd. 
Lorntcd  in  boautiful  park  of  70  acres  ;  all  >rntr|*K)r  vporu. 
I-<>rturpr9  of  nntional  reputation.  Co'irsps  rrclilar*  .lud  olcr- 
live.  Miiiic  and  Art.  Notre  Dame  Preparatory  School  is 
for  S'ounptr  otiidcutv.     Catiilf^up. 

NOTRE  DAME  OF  MARYLAND 

C^harles  Street  Avenue,  Baltimore.  Maryland 


Sweet    Briar    College 

FOR  WOMEN 

Standard  college  courses,  A.B.  and  B.S. 

Degree  recognized  by  all  universities  as 
basis  of  graduate  work.  No  preparatory 
department. 

Campus  of  3,000  acres  in  the  Blue  Ritlge 
Mountain.  Unexcelled  climate.  Oin-of- 
door  sports  the  year  round. 

Students  received  on  cerliBcate  from  accretited  scbcols. 
EMILIE   WATTS   McVEA,  A.  M..    Liu.  D..  President 
For  catalog  and  views  address  the  Registrar,  Box  13. 

Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 


VIRGINIA    COLLEGE 

For  Young  Women,  Box  T,  Roanoke,  \  a. 

One  of  the  leading  -Schools  in  the  South.  M  odern  buildini^s. 
E.xtensi\'e  campus.  I^icated  in  the  Valley  of  X'irginia, 
famed  for  health  and  beauty  of  t-cenery.  felective.  Pre- 
paratory and  College  Courses.  Music,  .\rt.  Expression, 
Domestic  Science,  Athletics,  under  the  diicction  of 
European  and  .\merican  instructors.  Students  from  32 
States.    For  catalogue  address 

MATTIE  P.  HARRIS,  President. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  H.\rris  Boatwright,  Vice-President. 


AVERETT  COLLEGE  i"org\v?S'^;?6Jfh 

year.  Kour  year  preparatory,  two  year  college.  Music,  Att, 
Expression,  Domestic  Science.  New  building,  library,  lab- 
oratories. So  resident  students;  f.aculty  16.  Moderate  rates. 
For  catalog  address 

C.  E.  CROSLAND,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Prea.,  Box  O,  DanviUa,  Va. 


MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 


FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES 

Established  1842.  Term  begins  Sept.  12th.  In  the  beauti- 
ful and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed 
climate,  modern  equipment-  Students  from  31  states. 
Courses:  Collegiate  (3  >'ears) ,  Preparatory (4  years) .  M  usic.  Art. 
Expression  and  Domestic  Science.   Catalog.   Staunton,  Va. 

FAUQUlERINSTITUTE[:a;i:^ 

Tlie6othsession  begins  Sept.  27th,  ioi9-  Situated  in  Piedmont 
region  of  Virginia.  55  miles  from  \Vaj-hington.  .A  limited  ami 
thoroughhomescnool  Modern  buildings. s-acrccampus.  Rates 
J375-Catalog.  Miss  NELLIE  V.BUILER. Principal, Box  19. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  t'nited  States, 
invites  prospective  graduates  of  approved  four-year  high 
schools  to  enroll  for  the  session  IQ20-21.  For  further  in- 
formation, address  The  Registrar. 


RANDOLPH-MACON  INSTITUTE  f^^,^'Z.%^.% 

prepaiatory  and  special  course.s  for  those  not  wishing  to  go 
to  college.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Art,  and  Ex- 
pression. Attractive  home  life.  Gymnasium.  Branch  of  the 
Randolph-Macon -System.    Rates  $400.    Catalogue.    Address 

CHAS.  a.  EVANS,  A.M..  Principal    -    -    Danville.  Virginia 

9r>nt-hprn  PoUpctP  Historic  Junior  College.  Girls 
OOULnern  \^011CgC  and  Voung  Women.  ..Tth  year. 
?jO0.  Social  Training.  Two-year  College  Courses.  Prepar- 
atoiy  and  Finishing  Courses.  Music.  .-Vrt.  Expression,  Do- 
mestic Science.  Tennis.  Ba-ketbaU,  Gymnasium.  .Students 
from  many  states.  Ideal  climate.  Non-sectarian. 
Va.,  Petersburg.  Tl~  ("ollege  PI.  .-\rthijk  Kyle  Davis.  A.M. 


Southern  Seminary  for  Girlsand  Young  Women 

S2nd  year.  In  Blue  Ridge  Mts.,  famous  Valley  ol  Va.,  near 
Natural  Bridge.  Rare  health  record.  Home  life  College 
Preparatory.  Finishing.  Music.  Pipe  Organ.  .Art.  Domestic 
Science,  Business,  etc.  Students  trom  every  section  of  U.  S. 
and  outside.  Recommended  by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Chicago. 
Rate  ^425.    Box  98S.  Buenu  Vista,  Va. 

SuUms  College  tor  ^Vomen  he"thri™^uXerIl 

N'irginia.  with  en\'ironuu'nt  of  home.  Ha'ndsome  new  build- 
in^-,  (iymnasium.  Swimming  Pool. Outdoor  Sports.  Standard 
Hiyh  School  and  Junior  i'ollege  Courses.  Music.  Art.  Kxpies- 
sionand  Domestic  Science.  Write  for  catalogue  and  Book  of 
Views.  .Xddress. 

W.  E.  Martin,  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  BozD.  Bristol,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  INTERMONT  COLLEGE 

F-.r  till  l.s  ;iiid  v.. iiiit;  Women.    ;i.'jl.li    year.     Stiulcut>    fr.ini    JO   ^tat*-s. 
Prepai'Atory   antt   ■Itinior  College   Coitiscs.   Mu!>ir,    Art.    Kxpre>8ion. 
Doiiu'sti".'  SritMice.  Mii.vip  a  Sppcially.  Large <.*aiii(ius.  Bracing  climate. 
Altitnile  19(10  f«.Ttr,  Ni'w  gyinnasiuin  and  swininiine  pool. 
H.  G.  HOFFSINGEr/a.M.,  Pres.,    Box  130,  Bristol,  Va. 


Warrenton  Country  School  £:^.ay^'su: 

uated  in  the  foothills  ot  X'irginia  near  Washington.  College 
Preparatory  and  special  courses.  French,  the  language  of  the 
liouse.  Teaches  girls  to  study,  brings  them  nearer  nature  and 
inculcates  habits  of  order  and  econoni;'. 

Mllk.  Lea  M.  Kot  i.icny,  Box  JI,  Warrenton.  Virginia. 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN  HOLLINS,  VA. 

Founded  1842 

Four  year  College  Course.  Admission 
by  certificate  or  examination.  Degree 
accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading 
universities.  Music,  Art,  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Student  body  275.  Estate  of 
700  Acres  in  the  Mountains  of  Virginia. 

Miss  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  President 
Box  313 

(What    'S    the    spirit  of  HoIIins  ? 
Ask  a  HOLLINS  GIRL.) 


ScHnooIs  ifoir  Qhrh  aimtdl  Colleges  (F©ir  W©Tnni(»;m 


The  Bishop's  School 

U fon   the  Scrifp'i   Foundation 

For  Girls   La  JoUa,  California 
Upper  and  Lower  Schools 

EDUCATIONAL  and  social  trainiiifr  equal 
to  that  of  Kastorn  Schools.  A  faculty 
reprcscntalive  of  Eastern  CoHokcs.  The  nd- 
vanta^cs  of  the  hcallhicsl  climate  in  the 
world.  The  pupil  troes  to  scliool  in  perpetual 
sunshine — sleeps,  plays,  i-xercises  (at  tennis, 
basket  bali,  riding,  swimming,  etc.)  and  stud- 
ies out  of  doors  the  year  round. 

Sixteen  miles  from  Hotel  del  Coronado. 
Convenient  for  parents  wishing  to  spend  the 
winter  in  California.    Write  lor  booklet. 

Ripht  Reverend  Joneph  II.  Johnson.  President 
Marguerite  Oarion.  M.A.,  Headmistress 


Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Campus  of  Milwaukee-Downer  College. 
An  accredited  and  standard  scliool  lor  girls.  A  six-year 
course  for  college  entrance  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade. 
Catalogue  H.  Miss  Macy  D.  Rodman,  Dean. 

SAINT  MARY'S  HALL,  ^^'^>\?f5J^i6TA 

Founded  by  Bishop  Whipple  In  1866- 

Prepares  for  leading  colleges.    Thorough  general  course  and 

junior  college.    Excellent  ad  vantages  in  music  and  art.  Write 

for  catalog.    Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  McElwaine.  D.D.,  Rector. 

Miss  Amy  Louise  Lowey.  Principal. 

— *- 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

College  for  Women.     79th  Year.       m^i^ 

Standard  Courses  leading'  to  Degrees.     Departments  of  Ex- 
pression,  Household   Eeonomics,   Conservatory  of  Music, 
School  of  Art,  Elective  Courses.     12  buildingrs,  gymnasi- 
um, natatoriufTi,  40-acre  goif  links,  riding,  etc. 
Member  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods  Academy 

Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  For  Bulletins  and 
Illus.  Booklet  address  The  Registrar,  Hox  130. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Indiana 


Miss  White's  School  for  Girls 

Boarding  and  Day  Depart n^ents 

4146  Lindell  Boulevard,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Opens   September   15,  1919.     For 
catalogue  and  information  address 

Mary  Josephine  White,  A.B.,A.M.,  Principal. 


HOSMER  HALL 

|l^     Wydown  Boulevard      ^^ 
St.  Louis.  Missouri 

36th  year.      A  purposeful  Fchool  for  girls,  operated 
under    the    supervision  of   an    alumnae    directorate. 
SmtUl  classes  and  an  intimate  direc- 
tion of  the  individual.      Character 
building  Hnked  with  mental  develop- 
ment.    College  Preparatory.  Excep- 
tional  advantages  in  Music,  Art  and 
i  Expression.        Supervised       "gym" 
|worli,  outdoor  and  indoor  athletic 
Rhythmic  dancing. 

For  catalogue  address 
The  Principal 


Lindenwood   College 

1831        ST.  CHARLES,  MO.        1919 

Stands  for  sound  scholarship.  Christian  ideals  and 
thorough  preparation  for  the  useful  life.  True  educa- 
tional environment.  A. A.,  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  con- 
ferred. M  usic.  Art,  Expression  and  Vocational  course-. 
Two  million  dollar  endowment.  Modern  equipment. 
Catalog.  Address 
J.   I..    KOEMKK,  l>.l)..    i'resiilent.  Box  E  1 ,  St.  Charles,  9Ii>. 


XTTJ^ifflf 


7^:r-T:rTi-r:-r"TT 


?»,*• 


'--vS. 


WARP-EELMOMT 

For    Girls     and     Young    Women 

WARD-BELMONT,  one  of  the  most  po[)iilar  schools  for  girls  in  llic 
South,  offers  real  opportunities  for  greater  growth  and  development. 
It  combines  highest  academic;  training  and  advantages  of  extensive  grounds 
and  equipment  with  that  much  sought-for  Southern  culture  and  refinement. 

Courses  to  meet  individual  needs  of  students  covering  4  years  preparatory  and  2  years 
college  work.  Strong  Music  and  Art  Departnu^nts.  Also  Literature,  {expression,  Physiea! 
Training,  and  Secretarial.  Outdoor  sports  anfl  swiiiiinin'.»  pool.  Edenwold,  the  Ward-Bclinont 
Farm  and  Country  Club,  affords  wonderful  w<  ck-end  trips  into  the  open  country. 

Application  with  references  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  Booklets  on  request. 
Address 

WARD- BELMONT 


Belmont     Heights 


Box    F.    Nashville,    T  e  n  11 . 


FOR  THE  HIGHER  AND  BROADER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

No  Preparatory  Department.  Fifteen  units  required  for  unconditional  entrance.  Courses  leading  to  B..^. 
and  B.S.  degrees.  Chemical,  Biological,  Physical  and  Psychological  laboratories.*  Music,  Art,  Expression. 
Every  building  absolutely  fireproof.  Home  comforts.  Private  bath  with  every  room.  Two  hundred  acres. 
Gymnasium.    Golf.    Tennis.    Boating.    Address  A.  W.  VAN    HOOSE,  Pres.,  ROME.  GA. 


Stuart  Hall,  Staunton,  Virginia 


1843       Formerly  Virginia  Femala  Institute       1919 

Oldest  girls'  school  in  Virginia — Episcopal.  Location  healthful  and 
beautiful.  General  and  college  preparatory  courses.  Loyal  alumnae 
find  here  for  their  daughters  the  familiar  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  refinement  combined  with  modern  equipment  and  teaching 
methods.     Supervised   outdoor  sports.'.     For    catalogue    address 

Mr».  H.  N.  HILLS,  A.B.  (formerly  Principal  Sweet  Briar  Academy).     Box  L. 


MONTICELLO    SEMINARY 

Junior  College  for  Young  Women  and  Academy  for 
Girls.  Historic  school  of  the  Mi.ssissippi  Valley.  Eighty- 
second  year  begins  September  18,  1919-  Buildings 
worth  more  than  $500,000,  with  Swimming  Pool,  Roof 
Garden,  Sun  Parlor  and  Conservatory,  Sixty-acre  Cam- 
pus, two  Athletic  instructors.  Preparatory  and  college 
courses  standard  and  accredited.  For  catalogue,  address 

HARRIET  RICE  CONGDON.  Principal 
MONTICELLO  Seminary  Godfrey,  Illinois 

MISS    SPAlbS'    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Buena  Avenue  near  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  Boarding 
and  Day  School.  Delightful  and  healthful  location.  College 
Preparatory  and  Advanced  Courses.  Exceptional  Advan- 
ta-^es  in  Music.  Every  influence  which  will  make  for  the  de- 
velopment of  refined,  capable  womanhood. 

Miss  Kate  Louise  Spaids,  Principal. 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 

A  woman's  college  of  first  rank.  Degrees  of  B..A., 
B.S.,  B.S.  in  Secretarial  work,  B.S.  in  Horre  Eco- 
nomics work.  A  five-year  course  leadmg  to  B.A.  or 
B.S.  with  diploma  in  music.  Member  of  North  Cen- 
t-ai  Association  and  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae. 

WM.  A.  MADDOX,  Ph.D. 

430  CoUege  Ave.    President-elect        ^oc\dord.  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School  ^°'u?^women 

2  year-i  College,  4  years  Academy.  Music.  Art,  Expression, 
Home  Economics,  Secretaiial  and  Teachers  Courses.  Cer- 
tificate privileges.  35  acres.  8  buildings.  67th  year.  Separate 
building  for  1st  and  2nd  year  academic  students.  Catalog. 
Rkv.   Wm.   p.  McKkf,   Dean.    Box  648,    Mt    Carrol'.    V\. 


ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

A  standard  College.  Endowed.  Credits  recognized  by 
universities  for  graduate  work  and  by  State  Boa'ds  of 
Education.  Degrees  granted  in  Liberal  Arts,  Music 
and  Home  Economics.  Certificate  granted  in  Secre- 
tarial,   Physical    Training    and  other    special    courses. 

6  Buildings.    Music  Hall,  Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool, 

7  Acres  Tennis,  Hockey.     For  catalogue  address 

Woman's  College,  Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 


Ferry  Hall 

For  Girls  and  Young  ^^omen 

Twelve  acre  campus  on 
Lake  Michigan  in  town  of 
W'ealth  and  culture  28  miles 
north  of  Chicago.    College 
Preparatory,     General,    High, 
School  and  Advanced  Courses. 
Special  Instruction  in  Music, 
Expression,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.      Open-air    sports. 
H  orse  back  riding.   Gymna- 
sium, swimming  pool.    For  de- 
tails address 

ELOISE   R.   TREMAIN,   Principal 
Box  314.  Lake  Forest,  111. 


MISS  HAIRE  S  SCHOOL 

The    LJniversity    Sckool    ror    Girls 

CHICAGO 

EXCEPTIONALLY  appointed  fireproof 
building  overlooJ<ing  Lake  Michigan. 
Boarding  and  Day  Pupils.      College  pre- 
paratory   and    elective    courses.       Horse- 
back-riding and  supervised  outdoor  sports. 
Annual  charges  .11300. 

MISS  ANNA   R.  HAIRE,  A.  B..  Principal 
1106  Lake  Shore  Drive,     Chicago,  Illinois 


Catalogue  by  application 


The  School  that  Finds 
Latent  Talents 

— and  develops  them,  loo.  Every  boy 
has  his  individual  program  planned  for 
him  with  regard  to  his  special  requircT 
ments.  Powder  Point  School,  with  its 
relatively  small  capacity,  has  met  with- 
marked  success  in  meeting  the  individ- 
ual mental  and  j)hysical  needs  of 
its  boys.  Develops  men  who  can 
make  themselves  felt  in  college 
or  business  life.  Every 
boy  has  the  opportu- 
nity of  winning  his 
P  in  sonic  form  '"^ 
of  athletics.  Write 
for  catalog. 
Address  *' 

Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.M. 

Headmaster 

95  Kiog  Caesar  Road 

Duxbury,  Massachusetts 


.Massachusetts.  Boston.  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

Established  1828      Prepare?  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.     Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 

b  U  M  M  E  R    A  CADE  M  Y 

South  Byfield,  Mass. 

157th  year.    35  miles  from   Boston.     A  boys'  boarding  and 
day  school.  small(60  boys)  and  democratic.    Address 
CHARLES  S.  INGHAM,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster. 


GSirfls'  Selhi®®!^  aiad  C®ll©g®§ 


Fr»*-#acf  Part  Pr«ll*»rr<»  SQth  year.  Junior  College. 
rUieSil  rdlK.  V^OIiege  Preparator>' and  Grammar 
School.  Certificate  admits  to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges 
and  Universities  accepting  certificate.  College  of  Music. 
E.  R  Kroeger.  Director;  Nordstrom-Carter,  Voice;  Public 
School  M  usic.  Violin,  Expression,  Art,  Bible  School,  Home 
Economics.  Year  fj50.       ANNA  S.  CAIRNS,  President,  St.  Unis,  Mo. 

ST.  HILDA'S  HALL 

The  Chevron  School  for  girls.  Episcopal.  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  College  Preparatory.  Elective  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Athletics.  Open  air  classes.  Individual  instruction. 
$S0o.  Catalog.  Mariah  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal 
(former  Principal  Stuart  Hall),    Charlestown,  West  Va. 

ST.  MARY'S;  An  Episcopal  School  for  Girls 

Founded    184^.      Full    College    Prepaiation    and    two    years 
advanced  work.     Music.    Art,    Elocution,   Domestic  Science 
and    Business.     14    Modern    Buildings,    zs-acre   Campus   in 
mild  Southern  Climate.     Moderate  rates.     Address 
Rev.  Warren  W.  Way,  Rector.  Box  22,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls 

In  the  mountains  near  White  Sulphur  Springs,  main  line  C. 
&  O.  R.  R.  2300  ft.  altitude.  College  preparatory.  Two 
years  graduate  work.  Music,  Art,  Home  Economics  and 
Expression.    Terms  $3so._CataIog  on  request. 

Box  80.  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

SCIENCE  HILL  SCHOOL  TeWk'^' 

An  English  and  Classical  School  f'l-  <lii-ls.  (;nlle<;e  Frppar.itttry 
Cuurse  for  Wellesloy.  Vnssar,  Siuilli,  Ml.  H  .|y  ike,  Randnlph- 
Macoii,  Cornell  University,  ii.'ith  year.  I'i.uici.  Violin,  and  Voire 
Instruetion  Domestic  Scienre.    Art.    Basketliall.    Tennis.  Hoi'k»v. 

Hors.back  Rldint".   Bate  $...jU.  y\HS.    » .  I  .  I'OYM  Kit,  I'rhii-lpal 

GLENDALE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN,  «='-|^?^"- 

(Suburban  to  Cincinnati.)  Fall  srme.ster  Sept.  17,  1919.  A  lim- 
ited number  in  u  delightful  home  life  arc  offered  the  advantages 
of  courses  designed  for  High  .Sihtx)!  graduates,  preparation 
for  any  college.  History  of  Art  courses  with  easy  accessibility 
to  a  city  rich   in    art    and  music       Music,    Expression,    etc. 


Jlcge/^-^  Women 

FOUNDED  1830 

iirndf:  Standard  four  year couthc 
with  K..\.  dei^rt'o.  Household 
Kconoirirs  vKith  B.S.  degree. 

Sprriai  Courses:  Violin.  Cello. 
N'oite,  Piano  with  B.M.  degree. 
Two  year  normal  courses  in 
non«eholil  Keonomirs,  PtiMic 
St  hool  Music,  and  An. 

Fnftiity:  Trained  in  foremost  uni- 
ver-iliesofKu  rope  and  America. 

Location:  In  beautiful,  healthful 
colleijc  town,  one  hour  from 
Cincinnati. 

Ka'rs:  $.M'o.  Write  for  "Seven 
Point***'  and  catalog. 

ELEANOR  N.ADAMS.  Ph.D..  President.  Box  54,  Oxford,  Ohio 


LOOMIS 

The  only  school  of  its  type  offering  a  complete  four-year 
high  school  course  in  agriculture  preparator>-  to  the  best 
.Agricultural  Colleges,  or  immediate  farming.  175-acre 
farm,  dairy  herd,  greenhouse,  woodworking  and  forge 
shops.  Individual  poultry,  animal  and  garden  projects. 
Also  Business  and  College  preparatory  courses.  7  fire- 
proof buildings.  G.vmnasium  Alhletic  fields.  Cinder 
track.  .$2,500,000  endowment.     $500  a  year.     Address 

N.  H.  BATCHELDER,  A.M.,  Headmaster 
Loomis  Institute,  Windtor,  Conn. 


200  Boys  20  Teachers 

$800,000  Equipment 

86th  year  opens  Sept.   17th 

WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 

WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 

TERMS:  $S50-$850  per  year 

E\ery  room  filled  last  September.  Register 
early  and  become  a  Worcester  boy.  Catalog 
on  rcQuest. 

S.  F.  HOLMES,  M.A.,  Principal 

GEO.  D.  CHURCH,  M.A.,  Registrar 


ACADEMY 
FOR  BOYS 


ynoiNSoiN 

Established  1804.    IS  miles  from  Springfield.    An  endowed 
school.     Certificate   privileges.     Completely   equipped   ath- 
letic  field.     Modern  dormitory.     Gymnasium.     Rate   $450. 
Fund  for  boys  of  proven  worth.     Send  for  catalog. 
MONSON,  MASS. 

Wilbraham  Academy 

Fits  for  life  and  for  college  work.  Five  brick  buildings, 
modern  gymnasium.  Athletic  field,  campus  and  farm  of  250 
acres.     Enrollment — 60  boys.     Moderate  rates. 

Gaylord W.Douglass.  Headmaster, Wilbraham, Mass. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

Has  grown  forty-four  years  and   is  still  under  the  active 

direction  of  its  founder. 

Frederick  S.  Ci'Rtis,  Principal 
Ger.\ld  B.  Curtis.  Assistant  Principal 

Brookfield  Center,  Connecticut. 


RIDGEFIELD 

Ridge&eld,  Conn.    A  country  school  for  boys 
in  the  highlands  of  the  Berkshires.     50  miles 
.V     from  New  York  City. 

Roland  J.  Mnlford,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster. 


WHEELER 


^C3& 


ege 


Worcester,  Mate. 


AttttoHitffs     a    Series    of    Sfci  inlized    Programs 

1.  Diplomacy,  the  Consular  .Service, 

and  Forclftn  Commerce. 

2.  Social    and  Economic  Reconstruction. 
i.     Industrial  Chemistry. 

4.  .Sanitation  acid  Public  Health. 

5.  Enitlnevrlnlt. 

6.  Hlfth  School  Teaching. 

Thes<»  courses  are  combined  with  the  fundamental, 
acadeniic  subjects  which  form  the  true  basis  of  a 
liberal  education. 

EDMUND   C.  SANFORD,  Preiident 
Worcester,  Mass. 

For  information,  address  the  President';*  otTice 


Offers  to  boys  all  the  advantages 
of  a  school  in  the  country,  with 
small  classes,  an  enthusiastic  corps  of  teachers,  and  a 
course  adaptable  to  in4ividual  needs.  All  sports.  Terms 
$600-$700.  Catalog.  Royal  A.  Moore,  A.M„  Head- 
master, North  Stonington,  Connecticut.  • 

HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

Five  buildings.  00  acres.  Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Tech- 
nical Schools.  Ranks  with  highest  giade  schools  of  New 
England,  yet  by  reason  of  endowment  the  tuition  is  moderate. 
Modern  gymnasium.    Skating.    All  winter  sports.    40th  year. 

Rev.  LORIN  WEBSTER.  L.H.D.,  Rector,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

^MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

Upper  School — Unique  record  for  college  entrance  prepaia- 
tion and  for  success  of  graduates  in  college.     Studio,  manual 
training,  athletics,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Lower  School — .Special  home  care  and   training  of  younger 
boys.    C.raded  classes.    Outdoor  sports.     Catalog. 

Seth  K.  Clifford,  Ph  D.,  Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WILLISTON  SEMINARY  for  Boys 

Each    boy's    individuality    developed.      Efficient    masters. 
Preparatory   and   scientific   departments.      Stimulating   life 
in  the  open.     Big  athletic  fields      .Six  buildings.      7'Jth  year. 
Lower  School  in  separate  building.     Booklet. 
JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER,  L.H.D.,  Principal,  Eastharopton,  Mass. 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


MAKE  YOUR  BOY  FIT 

"How  can  my  boy  be  best  fitted  for  the  responsibil- 
ities of  manhood?  What  will  he  do  in  the  "Great 
Examination  of  Life"?  What  school  will  best  train 
him  for  his  part  in  making  a  new  civilization? 

Peddle  boys  are  ed  ucated — trained  in  body,  mind 
and  character — not  merely  schooled.  They  lead  in 
college  and  business  not  only  because  of  what  they 
know,  but  because  of  what  they  are. 

Every  boy  la  given  a  thorongb  physical  ex- 
amination. Every  organ  is  noted  andcharted. 
Special  abilities  are  sought  out  and  devel- 
oped by  expert  teachers.    Character  ballt 
by  contact  with  virile  Christian  men. 
Peddie     is     liiieralK-    endowed    and    conducted 
without  thought  of  profit.     Situated  9  miles  from 
Princeton.  Modern  dormitories— 60- acre  camp  us — 
gymnasium — baseball—  football — cinder  track. 
Music  and  public  speaking.  Summercamp.  Lower 
School  forboysfrom  11  to  14  years.  Graduatesenter 
all  colleges  by  certificate  or  examination.  ,S4th>ear. 
.An  exceptionally  fine  infirmary  has  just  been  com- 
pleted lor  the  care  of  the  hoys  in  case  of  illness. 
Write  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 
ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  6-P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


G  T^i^oX  nScj^i'^-  ScA^oot 

tiherally  endowed  and  tlioroughly 
equipped  for  boys  who  are  able  and  dis- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  unusual  op- 
portunities offered.  Under  Presbyterian 
control,  but  not  sectarian.  General  edu- 
cation and  preparation  for  any  college  or 
technical  school.  A  catalog  will  be  mailed 
upon  request,  but  a  visit  for  personal 
inspection    is    more    satisfactory. 

iOHN  C.  SHARPE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


KINGSLEY   SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS 

22  miles  from.  New  York  City  in  the  New  Jersey  hills. 
For  illustrated  catalog  address 


J.  R.  Campbell.  M.A., 


Box  L,  Essex  Fells,  N.  J, 


Princeton  Preparatory   School 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys  over  14.  Rapid  progress. 
Limited  number  of  pupils  (60)  and  freedom  from  rigid  class 
organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities.  Special 
attention  given  to  Athletics  and  moral  welfare.   4Sth  year. 

J.  B.  FINE,  Headmaster,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  Rutgers  Preparatory  ScKool   Po'^'a"" 

college  or  technical  school.  MHitary  training.  Ample  re- 
sources. 153rd  j'car.  Si>ecializes  also  in  educating  boys  10 
to  14.  Give  particulars  about  your  boy  and  receive  full  in- 
formation. Rate  $7.so.  William  P.  Kelly,  Headmaster. 
New  Jersey.  New  Brunswick,  2  College  Avenue. 

WESTPORT   HOME  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

EstabUshed    ion.     Building  enlarged  twice  in  seven  years. 
Family   life;    careful    attention  to    health    and    behavior; 
thoroughness  in  school  work.     Price  J.soo.     Catalog. 
ED\\ARD  n.  MERRIMAN,  A.M.  tVale),\Vestport,  Conn. 

CASCADILLA 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business  life.  Individual 
attention.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Recreation  building  on 
I^ake  Cayuga.  Navy  outfit  for  the  well-kncwn  school  crew. 
Military  Drill.  Enrollment  r.'.'i.  Healthfully  located  above 
Ithaca  and  l.ike  Cayuga.  Summer  Schcol  specializing  in 
prcp.iration  for  University  Entrance  Examinations.  Catalogs. 

A.  M.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Director.  Box  118.   Ithaca,   N.  Y. 

I  R  V  I  [N  G 

SCHOOLforBoys.  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  New  York 

25  miles  from  N.  V.,  in  tlu'  beautiful,  historic  "Irving" 
country.  83r(l  year.  2H  years  under  present  Headn  as- 
ter. New  site  and  buildings  1904.  Prepares  for  all  col  ■ 
leges  and  technical  schools.  Individual  insts fiction. 
Athletic  Field.  Swimming  Pool.  New  Gymnasium. 
Address      J.  M.  FURMAN.  A.M.,  H»adnia»fer,  Box  90S. 


MOHEGANLAKESCHOOl. 

Military  40th  Year 

Beautifully  l(>cate<l  on  Mohegan  Lake  in  the  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson.  Classes  are  small,  giving  teach- 
ers opportunity  to  study  each  boy.  Thorough  prepa- 
ration for  College,  Technical  .School  and  Business. 
Certificate  privileges.  Milit.iry  drill,  physical  culture, 
athletics.  References  as  to  character  required.  Re- 
quest illustrated  booklet.  A.  E.  Linder,  A.M..  Principal 

Box  89,  Mobegsn  Lake,  Westchester  County,  N.  T. 


liPtijiys     IT  a  ispairaiiifory 


THE  STONE   SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-IIudson,  Box  17,  New  York 
FIFTY-THIKI>  YEAR 
A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open 
Country,     for  lioys  from  9  to  1 9. 
LOCATION:  so  miles  from  New  York,  5  miles  from 
West  Point,  on  ;i  spur  of  Storm   Kim;  Mountain,  000 
feel  al>ove    sea    Ivvel.       Healthful,    inviitorutinK,   un- 
usually adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 
WORK:    Preparation  for    ("ollege   or    Business   Life; 
reeent   Krailuales   in    12   leadinR   colleKes.      Eaeli  boy 
sliidieil  pliysi<  ally  and  mentally  to  increase  inilividual 
ctluiiiKy.    Small  Classes:    A  teacher  for  every  6  hoys. 
ATHLETICS:     Tnvo    fields   with    excellent    facilities 
for  all  sjjorts,  under  supervision;  hiking,  woods  life, 
swimming  pool. 

YoH  art  invited  to  come  and  see  for 
yourself.    Caliilog  sent  on  a  t>  pi  tea  lion 

ALVAN     E.     nUKRR,     Headmaster 


MOUNT    PLEASANT    ACADEMY 

Founded  1814 

REPUTATION.  An  uld  srlu».l  wHli  a  piugiTssivc  p..li(*y.  Has 
edufatrd  aud  developed  bnys  in  rimrarter.  ininri  and  hudy  Ity  a 
sysU'in  iiivnlvinjr  personal  attention  of  qualified  instruct" irs. 
Takes  pride  in  Ws  <iuiet  but  rontinuous  acliirveiiient  of  over  a 
centur.v'B  training  of  l)oys  to  become  men  of  integrity  and  uso- 
fulnesa. 

SCOPE.     Prepares   boys   for   business   aitivity   or  entrance  to 

ranking  collesjes  and  universities.  Pra.'tii'al  juilitjiry  instrni'- 
tion  in  conjunction  with  field  work.  Kttici«'nt  nnd  cuustiuctive 
methods  of  physical  training  suppleuienteti  by  athletic  spmts. 

FACILITIES.  AdtMiral)ly  situated  on  the  highlands  of  tho 
Hudson  thirty  miles  frt>m  New  York.  Complete  with  modern 
buildings  and  apparatus.  Perfect  co-ordination  between  various 
departments.    A  scho^'l  home  with  an  id'-al  environment.         ^ 

Address;   CHARLES  FREDERICK  BRUSIE 

P.  0.  Box  521  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MASSEE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

In  Jividual  attention.  Rapid  preparation  for  college.  2  years 
work  in  one.  is  miles  from  New  York.  New  Oym.  and  dormi- 
to.ies.  All  sports.  Military  training.  Junior  Department  for 
young  boys6  years  up.  Unusually  successful  record.  Address 
W.  W.  MASSEE.  Ph.D.,  Box  300,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


Academy 

BleroersbiirB.  Pa. 

Aim  of  the  School — A  thor- 
ough physical,  mental  and 
moral  .raining  for  college 
or  business. 

Spirit  —  A  manly  tone  of 
self-reliance,  under  Chris- 
tian masters.  Personal  at- 
tention to  each  boy. 
Location — On  the  western 
slope  of  the  famous  Cum- 
berland Valley,  one  of  the 

most  beautiful  and  healthful  .spots  of  America. 

Equipment — Modern  and    complete.      Junior  School. 

Gymnasium.     Write  for  catalogue  and  "The 

Spirit  of  Mercersburg."       Address  Box  103, 

WILLIAM  MANN  IRVINE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster. 


Carson  Long  Institute 

8ist  year.  A  home  school  for  boys.  6  buildings,  18  acres 
in  the  healthful  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Individual 
and  personal  instruction — how  to  learn,  how  to  labor,  how 
to  live.  Our  aim  is  knowledge,  character,  culture,  efficiency. 
College  Preparatory,  Business,  Junior  Courses.  Spanish, 
French.  Public  Speaking.  Separate  building  for  boys  under 
13  years.  Strong  religious  but  non-sectarian  influence.  I.ow" 
charges  due  to  endowment  and  buying  supplies  direct  from 
farmers.  $360  and  up;  Juniors,  $29.';.  For  further  details, 
address  C.\rson  Long  Institute. 

Pennsylvania,  New  Bloomfield.  Box  V. 


>lfake'g  §)c[)ooI 


Where  Boys  are  Really  Understood 

Close  personal  touch,  courtesy  and  a  fine  spirit 
of  fair  play  and  gentlemanliness  are  St.  Luke  tra- 
ditions. A  school  of  reasonable  size.  Preparation 
for  college  and  business.  Special  Junior  School. 
The  Masters  are  kindly,  cultured  men  whose  spe- 
cialty is  boys. 

For  Booklet  and  Catalog,  please  address 
Chas.  H.  Stroat,M.A.,Wayne-o«//;«MaiMitne-Pa, 


Swarthmore    Preparatory     School 
For  Boys 

College  Preparatory.  Established  and  equipped 
to  prepare  boys  for  their  chosen  careers  and  to 
help  them  decide  on  their  life  work.  Recreation 
balanced  with  study.  Modern  stone  buildings. 
Strong  separate  Junior  Department.  Sununer 
Session.  Parents  and  boys  invited  to  call. 
A.  H.  TOMLINSON,  Headmaster,  Box  n4,   Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 


LANCASTER,  PA. 


Founded    1787 


Prepares  bovs  for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
Beautiful,  elevated  grounds.  Excellent  health  record. 
Fine  modern  equipment.  Library.  Gymnasium.  All 
athletics.  Old  School  on  basis  allowing  moderate  terms. 
Catalogue  and  literature  of  interest  to  college  prepara- 
tory students  on  request.    Address  Box  407. 

Main    ^         ^  Edwin  M.  Hartman,  A.M. 

Building  H,«^> 


laxay*    irrcepairantoiry 


inxaiy*    irw'siiijm.w'iiv.'uitt 


recitation  ntiii.DiNO. 


Trustees:  Louis  F.  Swift,  J.  V.  Farwidl. 
H.  0.  Ohatfleld- Taylor,  Clayton  Mark,  A. 
B.Dick,  Alfred  L.  Baker,  Rev.  J.  0  K. 
McClure,  Geo.  A.  McKlnlock,  A.  A.  Car- 
penter, J.  H.  8.  Lee.  8.  A.  Benedict,  Stan- 
ley Field,  B.  M.  Llnnell,  M.D.,  John  8. 
Nollen,  Ernest  Palmer,  Rev.  Andrew  C. 
Zenos. 

Scientific  physical  training.      All  at 

Itraiiiiliil  rural  lotation  unv  hour  north 


Lake  Fore 
Academy 

FOR     BOYS 

College  preparatory — Not  u  Military  Insti- 
tution. Aim  Distinctively  Educational  and 
for  Service — not  for  Profit. 

Prepiinitory  ecUicutlon  a.s  tliorotjftli  »s  (-tin  ho 
found  Kast  or  West,  l-'ils  for  all  1  oUcKes.  (Gradu- 
ates aduiitfi-d  to  all  cerliliiale  univi  r'.itiis.  Dehnite 
preparaiicin  lor  intrance  examination"  ol  Yale, 
Princeton.  Harvard,  M.ass.  In**!,  of  Tedi. 
Helpful  co-operutlon  betwec-n  faculty  and  nludenlH 
—  Tlonor  ideals.     I<i«ht  kinri  of    IjoyH.    Ch'an  livinK. 

hletics,  including  golf.     Modern  buildinK" — swimming  pool 
)f  Chi<-aKo.      .Annual  (  liarK'-  #Hs/>. 


JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS,   Headmaster,    Box  140,    Lake   Forest,   III 


©mp 
^seboy 

sManistee(ROi 
jviich,^ 


?deai."^or  every  TODD  Boy  a  good  citizen 

Summer  Camp 

8tli  year.  .V  woiiderlaiul 
of  woods  and  water.  Kish- 
iii«,  hiking,  boatiiiK-  Ovcr- 
nij;lit  boatride  (direct)  from 
C'liicaso  to  Lake  Portage. 
Rates  reasonable.  Unusual 
equipment. 


School  for  Boys 

7  (to  Hi.  In  hill  ((luntry, 
1000  feet  above  sea  level,  one 
hour  from  ("hicago.  Faculty, 
placing  boy  values  before 
book  values,  seeks  to  develop 
mind,  body,  morals  and 
manners. 


fe)  72nc 


Vear 

,     TODD     , 

\SEMINARY/ 

Woodstock. 

Illinois 


Faribault,  Minn.    ,.- 


Episcopal,  College  Preparatory 

Military— 53rd  Year 

Boys  should  enroll  now  for  1920-21.  Enrollment 
complete  for  September,  1919.  Catalogue  and  View 
Book  on  Reciuest. 

C.  W.  NEWHALL,   Headmaster,    Drawer  F 


Kiskiminetas 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Located  on  a  wooded  highland  overlooking  the 
beautiful  Kiskiminetas  River.  200  acres.  "  Kiski  " 
lets  a  boy  grow  up  out  of  doors.  Special  preparation 
for  college  and  technical  schools.  13  expert  teachers 
keep  in  close  personal  touch  with  boys.  Small 
classes.  High  athletic  spirit  and  strong  competitive 
teams.  Several  athletic  fields.  Tennis,  Golf,  Swim- 
ming Pool,  Bowling  Alleys,  New  Gymnasium.  School 
owns  its  own  farm  and  coal  mine.  Rate  $700.  For 
catalogue  address        ' 

Dr.  A.  W.  WILSON,  Jr.,  President 
Kitkinfiinetas  Springs  School,  Box  816,  Salttburg,  Pa. 


PERKIOMEN  SCHOOL 

FOR    BOYS 

College,  Preparatory,  Music,  Oratory,  Busines.s, 
Agriculture.  All  athletics.  20-acre  campus. 
Scholar.'ihipf?.  Development  of  Character  and 
Training  for  Service  our  aim.  Junior  School  for 
younger  boys  in  separate  cottage.     Catalog. 

OSCAR  S.  KRIEBEL,  D.D.,  Box  113,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  ACADEMY 

Ideal  Location,  Spring  Water,  Mountain  Air.  College 
Trained  and  Experienced  Faculty.  Splendid  Gymnasium. 
All  Outdoor  Sports.  College  Entrance  Board  .Standards  of 
Scholarship.     Rates  Moderate,  $380  to  $450  a  Year. 

G,  H.  GAMBLE,  President,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  School 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

1600  boys  prepared  for  leading  universities  in  41  years.  Ex- 
tensive grounds.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  fields. 
Summer  session.     Separate    Junior    School    new    building. 
JOHN  L.  TUGGEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School 

Prepares  for  any  college.  6  new  buildings.  Cottage  plan — 
boys  and  masters  live  together.  Splendid  gymnasium  and 
athletic  field.    Write  tor  illustrated  catalog. 

41 17  Connecticut  Ave.  (Suburbs),  Washington,  D.  C. 


QATTMT  AT  "DA  TVTQ  The  National  Cathedral  School 
Ort.li>l  i.  ^\l^n>/\l\0  for  Boys.  Beautiful  campus  of 
40  acres.  College  preparatory.  Outdoor  and  indoor  sports. 
One  resident  master  to  every  four  boarding  pupils.  Bishop  of 
Washington.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Wiite  foi 
descriptive  catalog  and  view  book. 

\Vm.  H.  Church,  Headmaster,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TOME   SCHOOL 

On  the  Susquehanna 

National  Boarding  School  for  Boys 

Separate  School  for  Little  Boys 

MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.D.,  Director 

Port  Deposit,  Maryland 


CThe  McCallie  School 

A  Home  School  for  Boys 

On  historic  and  beautiful  Missionary 
Ridge.  College  or  Technical  prepara- 
tory-. Student  self  government. 
Honor  System.  Large  corps  of  teach- 
ers. Small  classes.  All  athletic 
sports.  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gym- 
nasiums. No  better  athletic  field  in 
South.  Diving,  swimming,  rowing 
on  lake.  Military  Drill.  Write  for 
well  illustrated  catalogue. 

Headmasters,  S.  J.  (sf  J.  P.  McCallie 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


OLD  DOMINION  ACADEMY 

Under  entire  new  management.  Robert  Allen's 
school  for  boys,  H  to  20,  affords  excellent  opportunity 
for  make-up  work  nnd  summer  tutoring  in  mountains, 
at  health  resort.  Regular  school  prepares  for  college 
or  business.  .Semi-military.  3  well  appointed  buildings. 
Boys  Hve  with  masters  under  refining  influences. 
Honor  system.  Tennis,  baseball — all  athletics.  Write 
for  Summer  Announcement  and  Catalog. 
R.  E.  ALLEN,  Supt.,       Box  L,  Berkeley  Springs.  W.Va. 


BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

A  school  with  a  high  moral  standard  where  strong,  virile 
manhoood  is  developed.  Limited  enrollment — one  teacher 
to  7  boys.  Military  drill.  Special  care  of  younger  hoys. 
Opens  September  17th.     Rate  ^480.     Catalog. 

J.  R.  SANDIFER,  Headmaster,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


The  Virginia  Episcopal   School 

(Near)  LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 

Prepares  boys  for  college  and  university.  Handsome  build- 
ings, modern  equipment,  in  beautiful  mountain  country. 
Educational  cost  through  generosity  of  founder.  Apply  for 
information  to  Rev.  ROBERT  C.  JETT,  DD..  Principal. 

STUYVESANT  SCHOOL  ""^ST- 

New  buildings,  all  outdoor  spoi'ts.  Non-military,  but  with 
a  military  department.  Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Small 
classes,  individual  instruction.      Catalog. 

EDWIN  B.  KING,  M.  A.  (Yale),  Headmaster 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 


Box  410,  Front  Royal,  Va. 


A  School  for  Boys  with  Military  Training 

A  branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.  Liberal 
gifts  make  unusual  advantages  possible.  Equipment 
cost  $100  noo.  Prepares  for  College  or  Scientific 
Schools.  Gymnasium,  physical  culture  and  outdoor 
sports.  28th  session  opens  September  16th.  1919.  For 
catalog  address 

CHARLES  L.  MELTON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


"WMi?y" 


Mnlftairy 


Wtll-ITARrACADEMry 


"Liniked  wth  the  Government" 

By  direction  of  President  Wilson,  Infantry  units  of  the 


nd  S.- 


Divisions,  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 


ing Corps,    have   been 


established   in   tbis   institution. 


\\  extern  M ill  tarv  Academy  is  ;!n  accre<!r.ed  milliard- 
preparatory  >-chooI.  not  excelled  by  any  similar 
institution,  that  prepares  boy  i  lor  collese  or  busi- 
ness Develo'is  thoroushness.  high  sence  ot  honor, 
system,  industn.-,  fine  physique,  obedience  and  the 
ability  to  command.  ,  ,      ^     i.ur   i  j 

Location,  neat  St.  Loui ,.  noted  for  heaUhf ulness  and 
beauty:  seclujed.  yet  very-  acc:-s  ible.  Four  fireproof 
Barracks.  Complete  school  facilities,  l-arge  Miidy 
Hall.  Cla-s.  .Science.  Reading  and  Recreation  Rooms. 
Specially  constructed  and  equipped  Drill  Hall  and 
Gymnasium.  Enameled  brick Swimmm.';  I'ool.  Super- 
vised ..\thletics,  manly  sports  and  strong  teams. 
Tuition  *T(iO. 

Applicalions  last  year  greatly  exceeded 
capacity.  Fewer  places  Hian  ever  be- 
fore are  available  for  netv  cadets.  , 
Early  application  advised. 


Col.  G.  D.  PATON.  Superintendent 


Maj.  R.  L.  JACKSON, 
Principal 


Box  44.  Alton,  lU 


MKSOIIM 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

College  Preparatory,  Business  ard  Music.  Unit 
of  Resf-rve  Officers'  Trainiim  Corps  by  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Recog- 
nized bv  N.  Centra!  .^^^-.'n  of  S:^cordary  Schools 
and  Coilcg-s.  "BIG  BROTHER"  plan  of  gov- 
ernment. New  S7S.oor)  Fin  proof  Bar- 
racks. Si'parats  building  for  siralirr 
b'jys.  .-Ml  .Athletics,  Debat'ng  and 
Literary  Societies.  Glee  Club, 
Band,  Orchestra.  Capacity 
taxed  annirally.  Tuition  $660. 
Write  us  about  our  Suminer  School 
Catalogi:e.  .'\dd:e  s 
ASS'T  SECRETARY 
Mexico,  Mo. 


KEMPER 

MILITARY   SCHOOL 

Boonviile,   Mo.    Most  comnlefe  military 

an  I  coUesepreiJaratoryschoolin  tlieVW't. 

RatutI  by  War  Depai  tment  as   "Honor  School". 

New   SI.-jO.OOO.OII   firc-pioof   barraiks.    Spa- 

■~->^        cioin  jfroun''".   with    lake.     All  athletics. 

^.^  Tuilior]    .$600.      For    catalK    address, 

:i    ,\       COL.  T.  A.   JOHNSTON,   Supt. 

j^  'fi      7C6  Tliird  St.,  Bconvilie,  Mo. 

Wentworth   Military  Academy    mTIsIL""' 

Designated  an  "Honor  School"  by  U.  S.  War  Dcpt.  Readies 
boys  whom  tint  ordinary  dtiy  school  does  not  interest. 
Separate  "'-mailer  boy.-^"  <1epartinent.  Certificate  admits  to 
leading  Colleges  and  Universities.  For  cataloK  addre-;s 
COL.  S.  SELLERS.  Sapt..  1813  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 


^.labB^'iai'^ 


EPISCOPAL 


THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY 


.\  scliool  that  has  eamei  a  more  than  national 
reputation  for  the  thoroughnes,s  of  its  scholastic 
work,  the  excellence  of  iti:  military  instructions, 
and  the  perfection  of  its  physica.1  training.  The 
boy  who  puts  himself  in  harmony  with  -St.  John's 
methods  will  find  his  reward  in  a  robust  body, 
an  alert  mind  and  a  strengthened  moral  back- 
bone. Early  application  is  imperative  to  secure 
admission  for  the  coming  school  j^ear  opening 
Sept.  24th.    Entries  for  1920  received. 

Write  for  particulars 
St.  John's  Military  Academy.  Box  12  F,  Delafleld, 
Waukesha  Co.,  V/is. 


Nazareth     Hall     Military    Academy 

Box  20,  Nazareth,  Pa.  Founded  1743 

A  military  academy  for  boys.  College  preparatory  and 
business  courses.  Senior,  Intermediate  and  Junior  Depart- 
ments.   Vigorous  athletic  and  military  life.    Address 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Thaeler,  D.D.,  Principal. 

MANtrros 

Urgent  need  for  mental,  mo^al  and  phys- 
ical man-timber  u/ith  broad,  keen  minds. 

Saint  John's  School,  Manllus,  develops  boys  on  common 
sense  principles,  combines  the  practical  with  the  theoretical. 
Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Superior  military  training 
through  its  R.  O.  T.  C.  Thorough  equipment,  llmilesfrom 
Syracuse.    For  booklet  address 


Brig.  Gen.  WM,  VERBECK,  Pres. 


MORGAN  PARK  "^Ik^^^^ 

14  miles  from  Chicago.  Known  for  its  thoroughness.  Old-fashioned 
scholastic  standards.  Credits  recognized  at  all  colleges.  Teacher- 
conduited  visits  to  Chicago's  mercantile,  civic  and  industrial 
institutions  with  shop  talks  and  business  men's  lectures  part  of 
rejiular  school  work.  Small  classes.  Inlividual  care.  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps.    Resident  U.  S.  army  officer. 

COL.  H.  D.  ABELLS.  Supt. 

For  catalog  address  Box  800,     Morgan  Park,  Illinois 


STL&  RBIGMTS  X-^R'^^i^ 


Beat  equipped  boyd'  school  in  Smth.  TEN  BUILDINGS  with  excellent 
ibrary,  laboratory,  clas;-room  fa"iliti"s.  Fa'u'tv  of  nnivir.sity  experts 
ffuarant'-es  thorough  work.  INDn'IDU.AL  ATTKNTION  .\ND  CLOSE 
SUPERVISION  DAY  .\ND  .\'IGIIT.  Charactcr-moul  ling,  sound  scholar- 
ship, good  habits,  cl'an  sport — school  ideals.  Classiciil.  scientific,  agricul- 
•  tural.  conini^ro'al  cours"s.  C"rtificat^-  a'iinits  to  leading  universiti  s  North 
'  atid  .South.  MILIT.\RY  DEPARTMENT  UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF 
FOUR  GOVERNMENT  OFFICERS.  Rates  $500;  at  Annex,  .$350.  For 
handso'iiely   illii<:irate,l  catalog  address 

Col.  L..  L.  RICE,  President.  Box  1 OO,  Lcbarton,  Tenn. 


Boi  106,  Manllus,  New  York 


New  Mexico  ^'.V.\i;^ 

I A  state-owned  school  in  the  heart  of  the  4 
vigorous,  aggressive  West.  Develops  the 
highest  type  of  manhood.  Ideal  conditions 
-bracing  air,  sunshine,  dry  climate.  Al- 
titude 3700  feet.  Preparatory  and  Junior 
College.  Address 
Col.  Ja<.  W.  Willson,  Supt.,  Boi  L.  Rotwell,  New  Mexico 


Page  Military  Academy  ^o'^Jro^k'a'irth^ 

ye.ir.  Semi-fireproof  buildings ;  no  high  school  boys,  but 
everything  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  little  folks;  the 
largest  school  of  its  class  in. \merica.  Ask  fc  r  catalog.  Address 
Robert  .\.  Gibbs.  Headmaster,  Page  Military  Academy, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  7.  Box  24s,  lyOS  Angeles,   Cal. 

Tlie  Pasadena  Army  a  select  school  for  young 
and  Navy  Academy  feor^ough  fn^iJ^uS 

militan''  training,  excelU-nt  equipment,  beautiful  grounds 
ani  wholesome  Chri.;tian  influence  appeal  to  discriminatinij 
parents.  Write  Capt.  THOS.  A.  DAVIS,  Pres.,  or 
CHAS.  A.WOOD.  Headmaster.  Pasadena^  California. 

SANDIEGO  ARMY  and  NAVY  ACADEMY 

College  preparatory.  Oflfers  test  in  academic  and  military 
instruction.  Fully  acciedited.  Christian  character  training 
emphasized.  Army  detail.  Out-dooi  sports  entile  year.  Lo- 
cated near  ocean.  Address  Cnpt.  THOS.  A.  DAVIS,  Pres. 
CAHFORNI.\,  Pacific  Beach.  Sunrmcr  Sessions. 


ULVER 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Second  only  to  \Ve>t 
Point  in  standing  and 
equipment.  Fire-proof 
buildings.  Gymnasium.  Swimming  pool  60x120.  Rid- 
ing hall  with  ample  room  to  maneuver  several  hundred 
horses.  A  new  barracks  makes  room  for  a  few  more 
boys  for  I9I9-20.  Ages  14-16  preferred.  Early  enroll- 
ment urged.     Write  for  Catalog.    Address 

The  Executive  Officer  Culver,  Indiana 


Ohio  Military  Institute 

High,   beautiful  location.      Military  drill  subordinate    to 
academic  work.    Lower  school  for  younger  boys. 
Prepares  for  college.    .Athletics. 

A.  M.  Henshaw,  Superintendent 
Ohio,  College  Hill.  Box  51  (near  Cincinnati) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Military  College 


58tb  Year 


E\'G  establishid  as  a  military  institution,  with 
honor  ideals,  and  the  development  of  com- 
petent manhood  for  its  aim,  Pennsylvania 
Military'  College  has  proven  its  efficiency  in  war 
and  peace.  The  college  offers  strong  courses  in 
Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Economics  and 
Finance.  Complete  Equipment.  Preparatory 
and  Junior  Schools,  All  athlet- 
ics.   Write  for  catalog.  Address 

Cofonel  CHARtES  E.  HYAH 

Commandant 
Box  516  Chester.  Pa. 


MIAMI 

Military  Institute 

Trains   for    Good   Physical    Manhood 

Meets  students'  needs,  whether  instruction, 
encouragement,  advice  or  discipHne.    Mili- 
tary    training    makes    bodies    strong;    high 
academic  standards,  social  and  moral  train- 
ing   brings    out   individirality.      Recreation 
and  all  outdoor  activities. 
Collegiate  courses,  preparation  for  Govern- 
ment  Academies,  Higher  Colleges,  Univer- 
sities or  business.    Prep,  department.     Mili- 
tary   training   under  U.  .S.   Array  Officers. 
35th  year  September  17th,  1919-    Catalog. 
ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  M.A..  President;  REED  M. 
BROWN,    A.B.,    Ph.D.,    Headmaster;  S.   KENNEDY 
BROWN,  A.B.,  Registrar,  Box  72,  Gertnantown,  Ohio 


PSEKSKILL  ACADEMY 
(Military  since  1857) 
87th  year.     Army  Officer  Detailed. 
R.  O.  T.  C.     $100,000  Upper  House. 
Separate  building  for  joung  boys  (7-13). 

Address  the  PRINCIPALS,  PeekskiU,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hud'«on. 

St.  John's  Military  School  ^?ft'rTu'l?k"cSi: 

lege  preparation.  Paiental  discipline.  Oymnasium,  swimming 
pool.  .Athletic  field.  Monly  spoitsencouiaged.  Junior  Hall, 
a  separate  school  for  boys  under  13.    Catalogue. 

W.  A.  Rannby,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Principal. 

Bordentown   Military    Institute 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  f.icully. 
small  classes,  individual  attentioti.  Boys  taught  how  to  study. 
Military  training.  -Supervised  athletics.  ,X'>tn  year.  Korcat- 
alogue.  address  Col.  T.  D.  LANDO.N,  Drawer  t!-?,  Boiden- 
town,  N.  J  Principal  ad  Commandant 

FREEHOLD  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

For  70  jflect  young  bi>ys.  Just  enough  of  the  Military  train- 
ing to  inculcate  habit-  of  obedience',  promptness,  orderliness 
and  self-reliance.  Study  and  play  carefully  supervised.  One 
teacher  to  10  boys.  "The  school  with  the  personal  touch." 

Major  Ch.\rles  M.  Duncan,  Box  6s.  Freehold.  N.  J. 
Virginia,  Waynesboro. 

Fishburne  Military  School  rjrs'iUe?anTbu"!: 

ness  li'e.  Person  il  attention.  Resultful  military  training. 
JOth  year.  New  Slid. ooti  fireproof  equipment.  Diploma  admit" 
to  all  colleges.  Rates  Swi).  .Spring  encampment  near  famous 
caverns   at    Grottoes    for  all   students.      Catalogue. 

Major  Morgan  H.  Ht,jdgins..  Princip.il.  Box  404. 


WENONAH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Where  character,  manliness  and  honor  will  be  develppe<l 
in  your  boy  thiough  the  Military  S>stcm.  He  will  be 
taught  how  to  study  —  Ao?e  to  learn.  li  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  .\cadeinic,  .Special  and  Business  Courses. 
CiitalOKUe  and  View  Book  mailed,    .\ddress 

Dr.  CHARLES  H.  LORENCE,  Pres.,  Major  CLAYTON  A.  SNYDER,  Snpl. 
Box  40i  «  Wenonah,  New  .lerscy 


Mnlaftarry 


ALLEN  MILITARY  SCHOOL^^^:."'"" 

U.  S.  St'uator  Hknkv  C'auoi  I.oin.io  snys: 
•    *  rhr  Allen  School  has  taken  up  with  seriottsttess  and 
completeness  the  work  of  girtni;    military   training 
to  its  pupils — somelliinn  that  all  our  large  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  ought  to  do." 
A  country  school  10  miU-s  from  BosU)ii.  Ofvelopnifnt 
of  tlu'  pcrsorieility  of  «iili  l)oy  plus  or«unize(l  athletics, 
work  and  play  under  a  niililary  system.      Horseback 
tiding.  t:>-mnasiiim.  swiniminK  pool.      Athletic  tieUIs. 
New  btiiUlin^s.     Kor  luioklet  a<idress 

THOMAS  CHALMERS.  A.B..  D  D.,  Director, 
431  Waltham  St.,  West  Newton.  Mass. 


SlaHnltsLiry 


MnUnitairy 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

A  school  that  appeals  lo  the  yoiins  American  Boy  and  tlie 
discriminating  parent.     Kxponcnts  of  clean  sport,  fair  play, 
and  thoro  work.    Tuition  J900. 
Alkx.^ndkr  H.  Mitchkll,  Principal,  BoxL,  Billerica.  Mass 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

with  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

Boys  at  K.  M.  I.  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  col- 
lege. The  two  homes  afiford  outdoor  sjmfts  and  drill 
iill  >'ear  round.  Equiiiment  excellent,  including  new 
laboratories,  buildings  and  woodworking  shops. 
Designated  "Honor  School"  by  War.  IJept.  Junior 
and  Senior  R.  O.  T.  C  Early  registration  necessary; 
waiting  list  1917-1918.  References  required.  Address 
THE  COMMANDING  OFFICER,  K.M.I..  LTNDON,  KY. 


THE  MASSANUTTEN  MILITARY  ACADEMY  woodrck.va. 

Preparatory  School  for  boys.  Healthful  location,  beauti- 
ful Shenandoah  Valley.  100  miles  from  Washington.  Pre- 
pares for  college  and  business.  Music,  athletics.  New §25,000 
Dining  Hall  and  Dormitory.  Limited  to  100  boys.  $425. 
Address  HOWARD  J.  BENCHOFF,  A,  M,,  Headmaster. 


Tennessee  'Military 
Institute 

Forty.-sixth  year.  Nation 
wide  patronage  and  recog- 
nition. Classed  as  HONOR 
SCHOOL  for  interstate 
recognition  by  Southern 
Commission  on  accredited 
Schools.  Unit  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  with  West  Point  grad- 
uate in  charge.  Prepares  for  Government  Acade- 
mies, Colleges,  Business.  Health  record  unsur- 
passed. All  athletics.  Summer  camp  June 
2  7th.  Charges  moderate.  For  catalog  and 
views,  address 
Col.  0.  R.  Endsley,  Supt.,  Box  90,       Sweetwater,  Tenn, 


Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR 

The  school  you  can  send  your  boy  to  and  be  sure  you  have 
made  the  right  choice.  Highest  grade  preparatory  and 
general  courses.  This  .\cademy  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  exceptionally  strong  faculty — all  college  graduates  spe- 
cialized in  boy  training  and  development.  Inspiring  loca- 
tion. Best  moral  surroundings.  $450  includes  everything. 
It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  catalogue. 

BRANHAM  &  HUGHES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Box  4  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Columbia  Military  Academy 

Built  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  South's  great 
military  school  where  initiative  and  natural  gifts  of  leader- 
ship are  strengthened  by  thorough  scholarship  and  self-dis- 
cipline. Boys  from  26  states.  R.  O.  T.  C.  under  super- 
vision of  Lt.  Col.  E.  F.  Graham,  U.  S.  A.  Magnificent 
>$50o.ooo  plant.  Largest  drill  hall  in  the  South.  Sixty- 
seven  acres  of  beautiful  campus,  excellent  parade  ground 
and  field  for  all  sports.  Athletics  open  to  all  students 
under  careful  personal  supervision.  Junior  school  for  smaller 
boys.  Separate  buildings.  When-  writing  for  catalogue 
please  give  age  of  your  boy. 
The  Colambia  Military  Academy,        Box  D,       Columbia,  Tenn. 


SEWANEE   MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

IN  the  heart  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
Thorough  preparation  for  college  ^  vigorous  out- 
door life;  R,0,T.C.  unit.  All  athletics.  Enrollment 
220.  Unable  to  accommodate  83  late  applicants 
last  year.    Early  registration  advisable.    Catalog. 

Col.  DuVAL  G.  CRAVEN,S,  Superintendent, 
Box  690,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


The  Southern  Military  Academy 

Plant,  1500,000,  fully  equipped.  Carefully  trains  for  all 
Universities,  \Vest  Point,  Annapolis,  Business.  Diplomas 
awarded.  Music,  physical  culture,  athtetics,  gyrnnasiiim, 
Switiuning-pool.  Full  Faculty  of  university  and  arjjiy 
specialists.'  Dormitories  and  equipment  brand  new,  sweet, 
and  sanitary.  Electric  lights,  steam  heat,  sleeping  porches, 
baths,  toilets,  showers,  hot  and  cold  water  on  all  floors. 
Healthful  and  delightful  climate,  congenial  and  cultttjfed 
society.     Board  and  tuition,  $500.    Address  Box  B, 

COL.  W.  D.  FONA'ILLE.  Pres.,  Greensboro,  Alabama 


MARION  INSTITUTE 

The  Army  and  Navy  College 

ADISriNC  riVK  and  completely  (•(iiiippcil 
school  with  a  twenly-tive  acre  campus. 
Ideally  located  in  the  Appalachian  I'"o()thills. 
iMilitary  Staff  from  the  Army  and  U.  S.  Naval 
.Academy.  StronK  faculty  from  leading  uni- 
versities. 

The  best  is  developed  in  the  boy.  Small 
classes  insure  individual  attention.  Private 
tutoring  for  every  boy  without  extra  cost. 
Jtinior  ("ollegc  course.  Professional  and  Uni- 
versity Preparatory  courses.  B.  A.  degree  con- 
ferred. 

Army  and  Navy  Department 

.Senior  and  Junior  Divisions  R.  O.  T.  ('.  Com- 
plete etiiiipment  for  Infantry,  Signal  Corps. 
Machine  Gnu  Practice.  Automatic  rilleS.  Pre- 
pariny  for  entrance  16  .\nnapolis  and  West 
Point.  College  courses  to  insure  hich  rank  in 
the  .\cadeniies.  Marion  Institute  has  an  excep- 
tional record  of  successes  on  entrance  exam- 
inations to  these  Government  Schools.  Unsur- 
passed health  records.  Marion  is  located  in  the 
isothermal  belt  that  the  Government  found  the 
most  satisfactory  for  training  soldiers.  Outdoor 
work  every  day  in  wintei.     Rates  moderate. 

For  catalog  and  information,  address 

COLONEL  W.  L.  MURFEE 

Superintendent 
MARION  ALABAMA 


STAUNTON 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School 
for  Manly  Boyx 

Government    Honor    School 

52S  boyi  from  47  Stalci  lail  leiiion.  I^argetl 
private  academy  in  the  East.  Boys  from  10  to  20 
years  old  prepared  lor  the  Universities,  Government 
Academies  or  Business. 

l.fiOO  feet  above  sea  level;  pure.  dry.  I)ra<  ing 
mountain  air  of  the  proverbially  healthful 
and  beaiiliful  Valley  of  the  .Shenandoah. 
Pure  mineral  spring  water.  High  mora! 
tone.  Parental  dis<ii>line.  Military  train- 
ing develops  obedience,  health,  manly  car- 
riage. Shady  lawns,  expensively  eiiuipped 
gyninasium,  .swimming  pool,  athleti;: 
park.  Daily  drills  and  exercices  in  open  air. 
Boys  from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement 
only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruc- 
tion by  our  tutorial  system.  Academy  fifty- 
nine  years  old.  $275,000  barracks,  full  equip- 
ment, absolutely  fireproof.  Charges  $5S0. 
Catalogue  free.     Address 

Col.  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


GEORGIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

College  Park  (Near  Atlanta)  Ga. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  IN  FOOT  HILLS  OF  BLUE  RIDGE 

CORPS  UNDER  U.  S.  WAR  DEPARTMENT  AMERICA'S  MOST  NOTED  HEALTH  REGION 

Moderate  Expenses,  Parental  Guidance  Sound  Discipline,    Thorough   Work 

Summer  Camp  and  Nav^al  School  at  G.  M.  A.'s  magnificent  mountain  home,  Highland 
Lake,  in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  2300  feet  above  sea  level,  Hendersonvillc,  N.  C. 

The   South's   Most   Splendidly   Equipped    Prep    School 


NEWTON  ACADEMY,^°A^°^Sy'°cL?tfy 

school  for  young  boys.  2  hours  from  N.  Y.  City.  Beautiful, 
high,  healthful  location.  Thorough  preparation.  Home 
care.  Discipline  kind  but  firm.  Summer  Session.  Horses 
and  ponies  for  boys' use.  Gymnasium.  All  sports.  Moderate 
rates.     Catalog.    PHILIP  S.WILSON,   A.   M.,   Principal 

Greenbrier— A  Presbyterial  ^Htfry'bol^d! 

M'l's.  «  .  C»U.^.r>1  ing  schoollforioo  boys.  Instructors 
llltary  OCnOOl  — all  college  graduates.  Bracing 
mountain  climate,  2300  tt.  altitude.  On  Main  Line  C.  &  O. 
R.  R.  Brick  buildings,  athletic  field.  Terms  S37S-  Catalog  ad- 
dress Col.  H.  B.Moore.A.M.,Prin..Box2r,Lewisburg,W.Va. 


The  Citadel 

Founded  1842  ^^^^  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


Danville  Military  Institute 


Danville,  Virginia 


>V 


In  the  far-famed  Piedmont  Region.  Uusurpassed  cli- 
mate Prepares  for  colleges,  universities,  business, 
and  Government  Academies.  Select  patronage,  strong 
faculty,  home  influences,  modern  equipment.  Depart- 
ment for  small  boys.    Charges  ?500.     Catalog,  address 

Col.  ROBERT  A.  BURTON,  Superintendent 


i 


Rated  by  War  Dept.  as  "Distinguished  Military  College" 
J^enior  unit  R.  O.  T.  C.  Open  air  military  work  all  tlie  year. 
Unsurpassed  for  military  excellence  and  esprit.  Over  300  re- 
cent graduates  are  off  icers  in  military  and  naval  service^  En- 
jfineeriny.  Scientific  and  Liber-al  Art  courses  confer  B.S.  anti 
C.E.  degrees.  14  High  School  units  required  for  a<lmission. 
Applicants  must  be  16  years  old.  Expenses  limited  to  cost. 
Catalog,  address 

COL.  O.  J.  BOND,  Superintendent 


LC» 


'm^ 


A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL        Founded"  1867 

Unit  R.  0.  T.  C. 
Military  science  taught  by  U.S.  A  rmy  officer.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  Bu.siness  and  Music.  Gymnasi- 
um and  Swimming  Pool  341  boys  enrolled  from  2S 
states  and  s  foreign  countries  last  year.  Unusually 
liberal  terms.  All  .sports.  Out-of-doors  the  yeai 
round.  A  broader  preparation  than  the  public 
school  can  give.  C'ata\og.  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell, 
P  D.    Rector,  Eo»  L,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


BINGHAM   MILITARY  SCHOOL 


ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

Army  Officer  Detailed. 
Fortiy  .state.s  of  our  Union 
and  eighteen  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  rejiresented  since  1880. 


126th  Year 


Military  Since  1861 


COL.  R.  BINGHAM,  Supt. 


CAPT.  JOHN  A.  PERRY,  U.  S.  Army,  retired,  Com'dnt 


Blackstone    Military  Academy 


'8BQBQ£ 
,g  a  Q  B  B  E 
6  6  6SQ1 


3  aas  a  BO' 
faee  BB  B  ^i 


BLACKSTONE,  VIRGINIA 

College  preparatory  and  home  school  for  toys  in  healthful  Pied- 
mont section  of  Virginia.  Unit  of  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 
On  West  Point  accredited  list.  New  modern  buildings.  Personal 
supervision  of  students  Graduates  admitted  to  leading  Universities 
without  examination.  New  equipment  throughout. 
Full  commercial  courses.  Tuition  S4'2.i. no.  For  cata- 
logue address  Colonel  E.  S.  LIQON,  President, 
Box  B,  Blackstone,  Virginia. ^^ 


CbastMilitaryafl^Naval  Acadeng^^ 


OPEN  AIR  SCHOOL  on  the  Gulf.     Boys    sleep   out  of  doors  every  night  in 
the  year.    Junior  School  for  boys  between  ages  of  8  and  t5.     Military  and 
Naval  Training  under  Government  Officers, 

Address  the  Principals.  Gulfport,  Miss.        R.  1. 
:  Send  us  the  Boy  and  we  mtHI  return  you  the  Man 


,®=<ss;y;c^to®iniaiii 


BJ^mbanaki  School! 


■  Unusual  training  for  boys  and  girls  6-12  years.  Inde- 
pendence of  thought  emi)hTsized.  Students  fo.low 
their  own  rate  of  speed.  Outdoor  classrooms  and  sleep- 
ing rooms.  Thorough  preparation  for  college.  .Ml 
classes  conducted  to  bring  out  individual  character  and 
qualities  of  the  students.  Wabanaki  stands  for  scholar- 
ship, outdoor  life  and  individual  progress  in  the  arts. 
For  catalog  address 

MRS.  CHARLES  TARBELL  DUDLEY 
Round  Hill  Road  Greenwich,  Conn. 


li-  II  11-11  1'  V'''i.!  Mti! 


rTr\!>-- 


-.'<:^>^-ff^  - 


■^EST.  leer    --att?.:    ^<g?'l 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  An  Un..aually  Complete  I'r-y 
ScliuoJ.  College  preparation.  Household  ancl  Fine  Art<.  Gym- 
nasium and  Swimmintr  Pool.  Six  Year  High  School  Tours'! 
for  Girls.  Six  Year  Elementary  Course  (or  Boys  and  G;r  s. 

Catal'^^ue  upon  request.  Henry  Carp.  Pearson.  Principal. 
BroaJway  at  120th  Street.  Ne-;  Yorit  City. 


C<aM£<diii!icffl.ti®imaI! 


Pillsburn 

m-  Academy  ^ 

Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Co-educational,  is'acres  of 
campus,  8  buildings.  Maximum  college  preparation.  Piano, 
voice,  violin,  elocution,  art.  domestic  science.  Gymnasiiim, 
swimming  pool,  all  athletics.  Individual  instruction.  En- 
dowed. 43rd  year.  Catalog. 
MiLo  B.  Price,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Owatonna,  Minne:ota 

WAYLAND  ACADEMY 

BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 

Established  1855.  Coeducational.  Lar^e  Endow- 
ment. In  healthful  hill  country  of  southern  Wisconsin. 
6  modern  buildings.  20  acres,  athletic  field;  large  lake. 
A  Christian  home  school  preparing  for  all  colleges. 
Courses,  8th  grade  to  ist  year  college.  Piano,  violin, 
vocal,  elocution,  stenography.  Expenses,  $400. 
For  Catalog  address 
Registrar,      Box   AB,        Beaver  Dam,     Wisconsin 

F®ir  Eaekwaffd  ClhiiMroiia 


IFlarrnrp  Nighlingalp  Srlinnl  for 
Boarding  and  Day  Pupils 

238th  St.  &  Riverdale  Ave..  N.  Y.  C. 
Phone  Kingahridge  316 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  &  CAMP 

KATONAH,  N.  Y 


RUDOLPH  S.  FRIED,  Principal 


AJ  T      .         *       .  C    I-         1  For  boys  and  ;irls  who 
cerwood  1  utoring  Dcnool  „eed   iudividuai   m- 

rtnirtioD  to  make  normal  iirogress.  Kiiidcrt^arten  to  High  School; — 
Industrial  Arts.  Domestic  Science.  Music.  Gymnastics.  Gardening. 
Ethical  Training.  Home  Life.  Medical  Supervision.  AdequateBuilcl- 
ingST — Large  Campus,  Oiit<l»v)r  life  in  siininier.  lij  Miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia.   Booklet.    Ifiss  Devereuz,  Devon,  Pa. 


THE  BANCROFT  SCHOOL  ^"Ich^cr 

For  the  Training  of  Children  whose  mental  develop- 
ment has  not  progressed  normally.  For  catalog-address 
Box  133.  E.  A.  Fakrington,  M.D.,  Miss  Jenzia  C. 
CooLEY,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


Limited    to    ten 
children;       Play 


Miss  Compton's  School  for 

Children  of  Retarded  Mentality  \'^.f  rnoK  ttm! 

Adjacent  to  thr^'o  park'^.  ttiiis  coinliiniu);  the  best  leaturos  of 
country.life  with  city  privileges.  Founded  iqoi.  Terms  Jqoo, 
and  upwards.     FANNY  A.  COM  PTO.N'.  Principal. 

3809  Klad  Avenue,  St.  Ltfuis,  Missouri. 

T*!       XT     11  O    L        1        For  children  of  slightly  re- 

1  he  nedley  Dcnool       tarded     mentality.        Indi- 
vidual instruction  along  normal  lines.      Latent  abilities  de- 
veloped.  Ideal  Home  Life.  Association  with  normal  children. 
J.  Roger  Hedi.ev,  M.f).,  Resident  Physicitin. 
Mrs.  J.  Roger  Hedi.ev  (N.  Y.  University),  Principal. 
Pennsylvania,  Germaiuown,  Philadelphia. 


School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care 
and  training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are 
unable  to  attend  public  or  private   schools. 

MOLLIE  A.  WOODS,  Principal.  ROSLYN,  PeniujrlTania 


For  Backward 
Children 


Stewart  Home  Training  School 

A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate 

of  soo  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky. 

Five    Buildings— Cottage     Plan.      Write     for     illustrative 

Catalogue. 

DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART,    Box  C,  Frankfort,   Ky. 


^ypr  (oncentrctiloa 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  PUPILS 

Prepares  for  any  college.  By  an  intensive  system  of  in- 
dividual instruction,  enables  a  bright  pupil  to  complete  a 
course  in  much  less  than  the  usual  lime,  and  trains  pupils 
who  have  been  backwa.d  elsewhere  to  cultivate  alert, 
retentive  minds  and  qualify  in  all  subjects. 

Write  for  records  made  by  pupils  at  this  school  and  for 
full  descriptive  catalog.    Summer  sessions. 

Boys'  School,  72d  St.  &  West  End  Ave. 

Girls'  School,  301   West  72d  St. 

New  York  City 

A  School  Where  Records  Are  Made 

liiiiiaBiiiii 


George  School 

A  Home  School  ia  tlie  Connbr  For  B071  and  Girls 

Separate  dormitories.  Coursts  broad  and  thorough. 
Each  student  studies  under  superviaon  of  principal. 
Graduates  succeed  in  college.  Special  courses.  Ath- 
letics, gymnasium,  pool.  227  wooded  acres  and  open 
country  on  Neshaminy  creek.  Endowed — rates  mod- 
erate.   Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

Oeorge  A.  Walton,  A.  M.,    B..X  2Ti,    George  School,   Pa. 


TscIhiDMeal 


1 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

d3rd  Year 
Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  t-iib-$iOO  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science.. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
AHTHUll  W.  FElKCi:.Litt.I>..  Principal 

Oakwood  Seminary  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Endowed.  Managed  by  Friends.  9  teachers.  80  pupib, 
Co-lcse  preparatory — Music — Citizenship^  Quak.^r  Ideals 
dominate.    Board  and    tuition  $350.     Send    lor  catalogue. 

William  J.  Reagan,  A.M.,  Ptincipal, 
Union  Springs-on-Cayuga  Lake,  N    V. 

GRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

Founded  1H31.    Strictly  hijh-erade,  co-educational,  prepara- 
tory school.  Exceptional  equipment  made  possible  by  endow- 
ment.    New  dormitories  an  I  gymnasium.     Special  training 
in  business  fundamentals,  music  and  oratory. 
E.  W.  HAMnLIN.  President.   Box  7.  Austinburg.  Ohio 

New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont.  Box  437. 
Q4-__1_~-.  Q«amiTiot-ir  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake. 
OLdlltCy  O^IIllIletiy  Real  country,  pupils  have  room 
and  air.  Modern  plant.  For  both  sexes,  eleven  years  and 
upward.  Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced 
courses  in  .\rt  and  Mu^ic.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards. 
Secure  rooms  early.  Rates,  j3.35-$37.j. 
Martvn  Summerbell,  LL.D.,  President. 

PolKtr  A»^Q<-1pm-?r  New  London,  N.  H.  In  the  New 
^OlDy  ACaaemy  Hamp-hire  HUIs.  Location  un- 
surpassed. Co-educational.  Meets  college  requirements. 
General  courses.  Domestic  Arts  Music,  Modern  buildings. 
Exceptional  scientific  equipment.  Gymnasium.  Athletic 
field.  Endowment.  Founded  1S37.  Boston  Office,  Tremont 
Temple^ Justin  O.  Wellman.  A.B  ,  Head  master. 

Dickinson  Seminary  ^'^'P^'f  J^'^eJaUy^"''^ 

Experienced  teachers.     Strong  courses  in  Business,  Piano, 
Voice,  Violin,  Art,  Crafts,  Expression.     .'MI  spdrts.    .■\thletic 
field.    Pool.    Gymnasiums.    Co-ed ucaUonal.    Separate  dor- 
mitories.' Hi'jh  ideal3.    Rates  $450. 
Pres  ,  Benjamin  C.  Conner,  D.D..  Box  L,  Williamspoit,  Pa. 

AUSTIN-GATE    ACADEMY 

Founded  iSjj  Incorporated  1S4Q       Reincorporated  iqiq 

A  secondary  co-educational  school  of  democratic  traditions 
where,   in  healthful  moral   and  physical  surroundings,  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  college  and  life  can  be  obtained  at 
moderate  expense.    For  catalogue  write 
FRED  C.  GRAY,  Headmaster.  Center  Strafford,  N.  H. 


F®!r  nil©  D©aiF 


DEAF  CHILDREN 

0(^yi  to  4  years  of  age  received. 

Taught  to  speak  and  read  lii>s  by  most  advanced  methods. 

Given  the  Home  Care  and  Training  that  all  children  need. 

Attendance  limited  to  sixteen. 

Prepared  to  attend  schools  with  hearing  children.     Write  to 

MISS  ARBAUGH'S  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  CHILDREN 

Vineville,  Macon,  Georgia 

CENTRAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Julia  M.  Conncry,  Principal 

Oral  School  for  Deaf  ("hildrcn.  Norma!  Training  School. 
InstructioninLipReadiiiilor  Adults.  Corrections  of  Dcffects 
In  Speech.  Endorsed  by  leading  ear-specialists  and  teachers. 
Central  liittitote  for  the  Peat,  818  S.  Kngshighway,  St  Loris,  Mo. 

Mass®Maiiffi®®iLas 


LANGUAGES  Pe^^^n^d 

ON     A1_L.     Pf-tOtMOCRAPHS 


' '  Like  I  amirur  n  tun**— and  &>*  pawy."  Our  Hisc  Rrcorils 
r«-pfBt  th<*  criTTcrt  nrrrnt  nrui  pronnnfia(ii»n  until  you 
know  it,     Family  bimI  friends  cnj"'y  InrRniaK'"  stutiy  by  ihf 

LANGUAGE  PHONE   METHOD 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingulstry 

War  has  created    unlimited   opportunities  for  thbsr 

who  know   laniruHKeH.     Prepnrc  now  to  better  yoi:r 

pi>sition     or    inrreaHe    your    bu«frrs5«.      Used    end 

n-roinmrndrfl    hv    cdiie-' tors    in    Iendi'>ir    coHejrcs. 

WrilQ  for  (!■>.. Ul.-f  iin.l   Vrr-r  Tri-il  ()t»"rr, 

THE   LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPANISH. fPtSCH 
ITALIAN  trC. 


Colorado  iSchool/Mineis 

Golden 


^OUK?ES  in  Metal  Mining.  Coal  Minin?,  Metallurgy.  »nrt 
Mining  Geology.  Scholarships  available  to  honorably  dis- 
charged Offlcers  and  Men  of  the  Army.  Navy  and  Marine  Oori>s 
on  recommendatif'U  of  their  commanding  ofKcer.  Also  one 
Scholarship  to  each  State  in  the  Union  and  to  each  Latin- 
American  country.  Autumn  term  begins  September  1,  1919, 
REGISTRAR.  Box  618,  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado 


Mining    Engineering 

^»   For  Your  Profession   — ^ 

A  wide  and  profitable  field,  not  overcrowded,  is 
open  to  forward-looking  young  men.  The  Michigan 
College  of  Mines  (established  1886)  offers  a  compre- 
hensive four  year  course  which  can  be  completed  in 
three  years.  Its  breadth  providesfoundationforex- 
pert  specializaticn  in  that  field  o(  engineering  which 
most  appeals  to  the  student.  All  phases  of  technical 
knowledge  and  instruction  relative  to  mine  develop- 
ment and  operation  thoroughly  presented  by  con- 
structive methods.  Practical  experience  is  here 
combined  with  theoretical  work  in  a  rare  way.  Col- 
lege is  located  in  center  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
copper  mining  districts.  Close  relations  are  constantly 
maintained  with  mines,  mills,  smelters,  electrolytic 
and  power  plants  which  are  practically  a  part  of  the 
College  equipment  and  a  factor  of  enormous  value 
in  instruction.  "M.C.M.  Men  Make  Good."  For  de- 
scriptive book  address  Registrar,  Houghton,  Mich. 

Michigan  ^"'J^^  Mines 


South 
Dakota 


School  of  Mines 


A  State  institution  with  strong  ttaff  of  experienced 
engineers  and  practical  mining  men.  At  gateway 
of  the  Great  Black  Hills  gold  mining  region.  Offers 
splendid  field  work.  Modem  laboratory-.  Large 
library.  Tuition  very  low.  Graduates  in  big  demand. 
For  catalog  address  President,  THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 


P|Af*tl*lf*3ll  ^''sining  again  open  to  civilians.  For 
~'^*»**  IVCII  men  of  character,  ambition  and  limited 
time.     Condensed  Course  in  Electrical 


Engineering 


includes  Theoretical  and  Practical  Electricity,  Mathematics, 
Steam  and  Gas  Engines,  Mechanical  Drawing.      Complete 

In  One  Year 

Fireproof  dormitories,  dining  h.dl,    labora- 
tories, shops.    Write  for  catalog. 
27th  year  opens  October  1st. 

BLISS   ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
108  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

Mining.  Metallurgical,  Civil  and  Geological  Engineering. 
Practical  faculty  of  technical  graduates.    Low  cost.    Stand- 
aid  recognized  by  Government.    Inducements  to  discharged 
men.     Great  engineering  opportunities. 
A.  X.  ILLINSKI,  President.        SOCORRO,  NEW  MEXICO 


Dentistry 
offers 
unusual 
opportun- 
ities. 
■ 

Write  to 

INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


Know  about  the  opportuni- 
ties of  dental  profession  be- 
fore deciding  your  career. 
The  Indiana  Dental  College 
presents  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  study  dentistry 
at  a  moderate  cost  for  tuition 
and  living  expenses.  New 
college  year  begins  Septem- 
ber 29.  Augmented  curricu- 
lum. Able  faculty.  Clinical 
facilities  unexcelled.  Write 
for  catalog  and  full  details  of 
opportunities  for  service  and 
advancement  in  the  practice 
of  dentistry.    Address 

F.  R.  Heuhaw,  Dean 

9  W.  North  Street,  Indianapolis 


Harvard  Dental  School 

A  Di-parlmenl  of   Hfti-Tard   Inlvrrslty 

Modem    buildimis  and   equipment.      Degree  of  D.   M.  D. 

Certificates  from  recognized  preparatory  schools  accepted. 

Fall  terra  opens  September  22,  11»19.     Catalog. 

EUGtNE  H.  SMITH,  D.M.D.,  Dean,  Boston,  Mass. 

University  of  louisville — College  of  Dentistry 

Offers   a  four   year  course   leading  to   D.D.  S.  decree. 
Term  opens  Scpteiiibor  30th,  1919.     ReKistration  closes 
O.tober  lotli.     Co-ed  neat  ional.     Address 
H.  B.  TILESTON,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Dean,  Loui»Tille,  Kentncky 


®! 


Fo^VJJnivcrsit^ 
(®7School  oImusIc 

MARTA  MILINOVVSKI.  B.A.,  IMrector 

Sountl  musical  training  under  toaclicrs  of  wide 
reputation  and  lonu  expcriencf.  Four  years 
special  work  remiirt'd  for  Performer's  and 
Teacher's  C'ertilicale.  Special  Courses  in  Key- 
board Harmony.  History  of  Music  and  Appre- 
ciation. School  chorus,  orchestra,  and  recit- 
als. Cheerful  home  environment.  Dormitory 
accommodations  limited.     Atl dress 

The  Director.  Box  109,        Lake  Forest.  lU. 

Credits  altmved  bv  Lake  Forest  and 
Ferr'y  Hull  /or  Music  School  work 


Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 

Spocial  advantages  Tor  those  who  look  forvvaril  to  concert  or 
educational    work.      All    instruments,   vocal,   dramatic   art, 
etc.    Graduates  fiUini;  liiKhcst   pUices  available  in  America. 
Cat.'log.    Distinguished  faculty.    Address 
THE  REGISTRAR,  s  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


CRANE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

Trains  for  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  Voice, 
Harmony.  History.  Form.  Ear  Trainins.  Sight  Singins;, 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  conducting.  Limited  number. 
Cataloa.  59  Main  St.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


GoodPositionsOpento  Young  MenandWomen 

As  phy.sical   directors,    playground    supervisors,  etc.     Two 

year  normal   course  for  High  -School  graduates.  Includes 

athletics,    aesthetic    and    folk   dancing,   games.  Complete 

equipment.      Strong   faculty.      Swimming  pool.  Woman's 
dormitory.     Fall  term  opens  September  23rd. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE  0/ 

{^Accredited 
Address  Dept.  60, 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Lo-educational 
4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


Battle  Creek  Normal  School  "ii^^aA^T^oN 

Summer  Course — July  7th.  Six  weeks.  Normal  Course — 
September  loth.  Three  years.  Broad,  powerful  training. 
Specialization  for  selected  positions.  UnrivaUed  equipment 
and  facilities.  C.  VV.\rd  Crampton,  M.D.,  Dean,  Box  30. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


The  Ithaca   School  of  Physical  Training 

Two  year   Normal   Course.     Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in 
N.  Y.  State  Public  Schools  without  State  Certificate.!    Course 
includes  athletics,  dancint?,  fencing,  public  speaking,  games. 
Co-educational.     Dormitories.    For  catalogue   address, 
Ihe  Registrar.  5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NEW   HAVEN   NORMAL   %^^tJL, 

1466  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  33rd  year.  Fits 
for  teaching,  physical  training,  playground  work.  Vocational 
bureau.  Dormitories.  2  gymnasmms.  New  Dining  Hall. 
a  buildings.  Enclosed  3-acre  campus.  Boathouse,  athletic 
fields,  100  acres  on  Sound. 

M.\SSACHUSETTS.  Boston.  779  Beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

3istyear.  New  building.  Coursesof  one.  two  and  three  years. 
Ttie  war  hascreated  greatdemand  for  our  graduates.  Courses 
in  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Playgrounds. 

Apply  to  The  Secretary. 

The  Sargent  School  ^rdCcItl^^' 

Established  1881 

Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BROWN'S  SALON  STUPiO 

of  FASHIONS 

Fashion  Design  DeLuxe  with  P.  Clement  P_owti. 
Fashion,  create  and  design  for  stjiKe  and  ti^ade. 
Studio  and  mail.  Brown's  Salon  Studios:  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium,  San  Francisco.  599  Fifth  Ave. 
at  48th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Vocaiftnoiniall  aumd  IPiro(F®ssn®iniaIl 


VfQcaiitnojr 


CHICAGO 
Kindergarten    Institute 

Accredited 
A  normal  school,  recognized  by  the  state,  for 
training  specialists  in  Kindergarten  elementary 
teaching.  -2  and  3  year  courses.  In  fine  resi- 
dential section — North  Side,  Chicago.  Home- 
making  and  demonstration  school.  Catalog. 
REGISTRAR,  701  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Morse  School  gf  Expression 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Advanced  Educational  Methods.  Dramatic  Art  Pageantry, 
Voice.  Diction,  Physical  Training.  Summer  Term,  St.  Louis 
and  Detroit.    ELIZABETH  MORSE.  Principal- 

Kindergarten-Primary  Training  School 

Oberlin,  Ohio.  Accredited.  Two-year  course  in  theory 
and  practice.  Prepares  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
teaching.  Special  teachers  from.  Oberlin  College  and 
Con>:ervatory  of   Music. 

Address  Miss  Rose  D.  Dean,   125  Elm  St. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTUREandLANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

FOR     WOMEN 
4  BR.\TTLE  STREET  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


ROCHESTER  ATHEN^UM  and  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 

_      .11    ^■n■1    ROCHKS IKR,  N.  Y.  .^5th  YKAR 

\^  '^  Industrial  Arts        Household  Arts        Applied  Arts 

\  '"^ "■■■■■■"■" "'■■■ """^  """"■"■■'■ ■ ■ "' 


\U 


h 


•Millinery' 


courses  in  all  departments 

SCHOOL  OK  llOUSKlIor.n  ARTS:  Three  yearn'  training  for  teachers  of 
Domestic  Science  and  Art.  One-year  courneH  in  DielelicB.  launch  Room  and 
Institutional  Manaiteniint,  Military  Camp  Cooking,  Tradu  DrcHHniakinK. 
Millinery.  Home  M:ikin}{. 

SCHOOL  OK  OP  POME  IKV:  Full  two-year  coume  prcparPH  Ktudcntn  for  Pro- 
fessional OjiloMulry.  Special  six  montlin' coursi-  in  Technical  CJplica  pro- 
vides practical  remunerative  vocation  in  a  desirahle  line. 

MODERN  DOKMIToltV  with  capacity  for  27s  women  studentn.  Gym., 
V.  VV.  C.  A.,  and  otIuT  worth-while  student  activities. 

iVrllf  for  llliistriiled  lioolilrt — Siatf  f .'nurse  Desired 

Dcpt.  D        ROCHESTER  ATHENAEUM  AND  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE       Rochester.  N.  V. 


reliant. 


For  Sixty  yea rt  tbe  leading  American  Butioeu  College     will  (|ijalily  any  ambit ioiiH.   in- 
telligent >i)un'.;  man  or  woman  for  a  paying  position  in  a  sinnle  year  (or  h'ss).     If  you 
want  to  get  a  start  and  can  afford  llie  i)nparation  which  asmres  promo- 
tion. Eastman  can  help  you.     KinishinK  vocation;il  co(irs<'s  in  AcfountinK, 
liankinK,  Civil  Service,  Penmanship,  .Stenography.  Typewrilinii.  Hu"ineH« 
ICnijlish.  AdvertisiuK.  Salesmanship,  etc..  taiiKht  hy  experienced.  elTicient, 
and    faithful   teachers.     ICxreplional   opportunities   for   self-help    an<l   ad- 
vancement to  capable  yoiinp;  jx-ople  of  high  chariicter.       Individual  trainiiiK  for 
persons  who  need  to  be   interested.  en< DiiraRed,  taut-ht  how  to  ^ludy,  and  made  self- 
.Special  rates  to  Kood  musicians.      Moderate  expenses.      New  stuflents  enroll  and  bcKin 


work  any  week  day.  N,o  vacations.    Summer  term  benins  July  7.    Write  for  prospectus.  Addref 

CLEMENT  C,  GAINES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Box  938,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Russell  Sage  College 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Rnssell  Sag^e  in  connection 
with  Emma  Willard  School 

A  School  of  Practical  A  rts 

Designed  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
particularly  on  vocational  and  professional 
lines.  Secretarial  Work,  Household  Economics 
and  Industrial  Arts.  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees. 
Address  Secretary 
RUSSELL  SAGE  OOLLEOE  TROT,  N.  Y. 


The  Battle  Creek  School  of  Home  Economics 

Offers  three  distinct  courses:  Dietitians',  Teachers',  Homemiikers', 
Affiliation  v.  ith  Sanitarium  affords  unusual  opportunities.  Students 
enjuy  refined  companionships  and  beautiful  surroundings.  Tuition  and 
Lving:  expenses  moderate.  Opportunity  afforded  to  defray  part  of 
expense.  Illustrated  prospectus  upon  request.  Address 
Lenixa  Frances  Cooper,  Dean,  Box  F,      Battle  Creetc.  Michigan 

SCHOOLof  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  and  ART 

One-year  courses.  Intensive,  practical,  efficient.  Graduates 
are  teachers,  dietitians,  matrons,  cafeteria  directors.  Big  field 
for  capable  trained  women,  j^ig^  a.  Josephine  Forehand, 
B.  Y.  W.  C  A.,  41  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wilson-Greene  School  of  Music 

2601-47  Connecticut  Ave.    Washington,  D.C. 

Endorsed  by  the  world's  greatest  musi- 
cians and  in  charge  of  the  recognized 
musical  leaders  of  Washington.  Voice, 
piano,  violin,  harmony,  grand  opera,  lan- 
guages, classic  dancing,  accompanying. 
Frequent  concerts  by  world-renowned 
artists.  Rates  $1200  up.  Additional 
courses  extra.  Inquiries  solicited  from 
students  with  best  social  and  financial 
references. 

Tho».  Evans  Greene,  Mrs.  Wilson-Greene.  Prins. 


Cufimock  School  of  Expression 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 

Summer  Session — July  7th  to  August  15th. 
Fall  Term  opens  September  30th,  1919. 

For  catalogue  address  SECRETARY. 


Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  the  City 

^■T  "^p^ir  "Vorlr  "^^  endowed  school.  Frank  Damrosch, 
^^  i-'CW  X  tjl  A.  Director.  Provides  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive musical  education  in  all  branches  and  equipped 
to  give  highest  advantages  to  most  exceptional  talents. 
Address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Williams  School  of  Expression 
and  Dramatic  Art 

Teachers'  Course;  Lyceum 
Course  ;  Dramatic  Course 
and  General  Culture  Course. 

Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in  N.  Y. 
State  Public  Schools  without  State 
Certificate.  Dormitories  and  Audi- 
torium.    For  catalogue  address 

THE    REGISTRAR 

5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


x>  THE 

Garland  School 

of  Homemaking 

A  special  school  which  <jualiiics  Kirl--  lo  preside  over 
ami  maintain  well  ordered  homes.  ( )ne  ami  two-year 
home-making  courses  under  specialist  teachers  in- 
clude Child  Study,  the  Family  and  ScK-ial  Problems, 
F"ood  and  its  Preparation,  Income  and  ("o.-t  of  Liv- 
ing, Furni.-^hings,  Clothing,  Serving  of  Meals,  Stories 
and  hand  work  for  chiulren  and  many  other  vital 
home  subjects.  Also  shorter  elective  courpes.  Kepi- 
dent  students  direct  the  Home-Houses  under  super- 
vision, putting  into  practice  principles  taught. 

Amusements,  recreation  ami  exercise  receive  due 
attention.  Girls  attend  evening  concerts,  lectures 
ajid  plays  under  proper  chaperonage.  Catalog  on 
request.    Address 

MARGARET  J.  STANNARD,  Director 
2  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

Charles  Henry  Keyes,  Ph.D.,  President 

A  Professional  and  Vocational  College  for  women.  Fine 
and  -Aipplied  Art.  Home  Economics.  Music.  Physical 
Education,  Secretarial  courses.  Four-year  courses  lead 
to  B.  S.  Degree.  Two  and  three-year  Normal  Courses 
command  teachers  and  supervisors  certificate.  Catalog. 
Summer  Session. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF    DRAMATIC   ARTS 

Founded  in  1884 
FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  Amer- 
ica. Connected  with  Charles  Froh- 
man  's  Empire  Theatre  a  ftd  Com  pan  ies . 
For  information,  apply  to  Secretary. 

Room  257,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Henry  Lawrence  Southwick,  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  XJ.  S.  Degrees 
granted.  The  demand  for  our  graduates  as 
^  teachers  in  colleges,  normal  and  high  schools 
is  greater  than  we  can  fill.  Courses  in  Belles- 
lettres,  oratory,  pedagogy,  physical  culture, 
voice,  dramatic  art.  etc.  40th  year  opens 
(September  22nd. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 
Huntington  Chambers       Boston,  Mass. 


School  of  OiaforyX  ^ 

JUniveTsi^Profej/ionalScfiooL 


/~\FFERS  a  two  year  professional  course  for  the 
^^  study  of  Expression,  Public  .Speaking,  Story  Tell- 
ling.  Public  .\ddress.  School  Dramatics,  etc.  For 
readers  and  speakers.    .\  diploma  course. 

A  four  year  college  and  professional  course  leading  to 
a  Bachelor's  degree  and  to  the  Speech  Diploma, 
Graduate  in  Speech  Arts.  For  teachers,  readers, 
speakers  and  students  who  wish  a  college  educa-  . 
tion  with  a  maximum  emphasis  on  Public  Speaking, 
Debate,  etc. 

Address  Director  Ralph  Dennis,        Box  12,  Evanston.  III. 


Camips  lF®r  Boys 


Cainmps  {F©r  Boys 


The  Camp  Where  You  Can  Fly 


/ 


round  scliool  of  aviation.  Klyins  in  Curiir.  dual  comrol 
planes,  with  expert  pilots.  Aerial  observation,  map  makinj. 
photography.  Student  ob.server  actually  handles  levers  bul 
machine  is  always  under  control  of  pilot. 

SPORTS  —  Swimming,  canoeing,  rowing,  sailing,  motor 
l)oal:nK.  baseball,  basket  ball,  horseback  riding,  fishing, 
tennis,  fencing,  boxing,  polo  for  those  desiring  it. 

MOTOR    MECHANICS  —  Wireless,   and  other  technical 

studies. 

M.\JOR-GENERAL  JOHN  F.  0'RY.\N  who  commanded 
the  famour  27th  Division  has  asumed  supervision  and 
\yill  conduct  the  Camp  ai  a  demonstration  0/  the  Swiss 
System  of  Training,  emphasi2ing  supervised  athletics. 
<  avalry,  Artillery,  Infantry,  -Navigation. 
For  catalog  address 
^   MILITARY  AIDE.  9  E.  45lh  St.,  New  York  City 


^ 


CAMP  TERRA  ALTA 

TERRA   ALTA,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Directed  by  the  Commandant.  .'\s3t.  Comdt.  and  .\th. 
Director  of  the  Staunton  Military'  .Academy. 

On  Lake  Terra  .Aha.  main  line  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  two  miles 
from  town  and  130  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgli.  2800 
feet  above  sea  level.  Pure  magneslaii  spring  water. 
Jlo.OOO  equipment.  Complete  water  system,  shower 
baths.  Natural  gas  lighting.  Athletic  and  water  sports. 
Bowling,  billiards.  Military  drills.  Good  fishing.  High 
and  Grammar  school  subjects.    Music. 

June  26  to  August  21.  J160.  Half  term,  four  weeks,  J83. 
Special  rate  to  band  musicians.     Free  Book. 

Until  June  Ist  address  the  Commandant,  Dept.  17- .\, 
Staunton,  Virginia.  .After  June  1st,  Camp  Terra 
.\lta.  Terra  Alta,  West    Virginia. 


LAUREL   PARK    CAMP 

^For  Boys) 

nearHendersonville,  N.C.  Altitude  2500  ft. 
Educational  and  Athletic.  Electrically 
lighted.  Modern  bathrooms. Target  practice. 
-Military  drill  (under  U.S.R.O.).  Telephone 
(local  and  long  distance).  Resident  physi- 
cian. Begins  June  28th.  Two  sessions  of  .1 
weeks  each.  Moderate  rates.  Boys  taken 
9  to  20.    Attractive  booklet  on  application. 

I.  B.  Brown.  P.M. A..  Charleston,  S.  C. 


CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 

An  Ideal  Camp  for  Boys  26th  Year 

-All  land  and  water  sports — swimming,  canoeing,  fishing, 
hikei,  baseball,  etc.  First  Aid.  Military  Drill,  Signalling, 
Life  Saviiig,  canoe,  motor-boat,  automobile  and  tramping 
trips.  Every  convenience  for  satetj*  and  comfort.  Camp 
physician.     References  invariably  required. 

WH.  H.  BROWN,  President  Berkeley-Irving  School,  312  W.  83d  St.,  New  York 

Ethan  Allen  Training  School 

Combines  an  ideal  Summer  Vacation  on  an  island  in 
Lake  Chainplain — fishing,  boating,  canoeing,  hiking, 
gain's,  sports  and  amusements,  witli  Military  and  Naval 
Training  of  the  snappiest  sort.  Opportunity  for  tutor- 
ing and  "Make  up  Work"  by  masters  who  really  know 
how.  July  1st  to  Sept.  1st.  Senior  and  Junior  Divisions 
— ages  14  to  21.     Write  for  catalog  number  55. 

Executive  and  Recru'ting  Office 
7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 


DAN  BEARD  WOODCRAFT  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

I  n  charge  of  the  famous  scout  himself.  On  beau  ti- 
tiil  Pennsylvania  mountain  lake.  All  the  outdoor 
activities  that  boys  like.  Helps  build  muscle, 
mind,    morals,    Amer-can   manhood.      Address: 

WINTER  QUARTERS 
99  Bowne  Avenue,  FlUBblng,  L.  I. 


Camp  Katahdin  for  Boys  '^•''rjh  s^aso"!."" 

Not  just  for  an  outing  but  a  camp  with  ideals.  Real  camp 
life  in  the  woods,  on  tlie  rivers  and  lakes  of  Maine.  Playing 
and  athletic  fields.  Horseback  riding.  Mountain  trijis. 
Log  cabins  and  tents.  Address  tiEORCB  E.  PiKE,  B..S.; 
Ralpb  K.  Beakcu,  A.M.,  Uuxbury,  Mass. 


CAMP  POK-O'-MOONSHINE  FOR  BOYS 

AdirondackH.     14th  Season.     18  Masters.     1 10  Boys  (8-17). 

Two  hours  of  intellectual  work  daily. 

ChargeH  absolutely  inclusive. 

Only  2'f.  miles  from  railroad,  yet  in  wilds  of  mountains. 

Address  Dr.  C.  A.  Rqbinson,  Pcekskill,  N.  V. 


Camp  WaChUSett  I,ak'e  A^quam, 

Holdameii,  N.  H.  Seventeenth  season,    'buildings.    Boating, 
canoeing,  swimming,  fishing,  water  and  land  sports.      Music, 
game*  and  a  good  time  every  niiflit.    Tutoring  if  desired.    No 
tents.    Fisher  huts.    Booklet. 
Rev.  LORIN  WEfiSIER.  LH.D.,  Holderness  School,  Plymoatb,  N.  H. 


Camp  Kawasawa 


1000  ft.  above  sea  level  on  the  Cumberland 
River  Bluffs,  Tennessee.  40  acre  forest 
afTord?  kind  of  wild  life  red-blooded  boys 
like.  Fishing,  trapping,  boating,  swimming, 
tennis,  ba=e-ball,  track  work,  etc.  THREE 
HOURS  EACH  MORNI.NG  DEVOTED 
TO  STUDY  AND  RECITATION.  .Mili- 
tary department  with  drill  and  target  prac- 
tice under  direction  of  Capt.  Harry  B. 
Johnsin.  U.  S.  A.  S17S00  covers  camp  ex- 
penses including  laundry.  For  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet  address  Box  100. 

L.  L.  RICE,  Director.  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

\ J 


CAMP  WONPOSET 

Bantam  Lake,  Conn. 

A  Camp  for  young  boys  in  the  Berkshires 

100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Everything 
a  boy  can  wish  for.     $25,000  equipment. 

Write  j or  Camp  book 

ROBERT  TINDALE,  Boz  B,  31  East  71st  St.,  N.Y.City 

Camp  Veritas  for  Boys  on  Lake  Champlain 

16  splendid  bungalows  with  every  convenience,  .'\ssembly 
building,  athletic  fields.  Water  sports,  horseback  riding. 
Tutorins.  Our  aim — strength,  ambition,  manliness.  For  booklet 
address  Joseph  Henry  Sassemo,  A.M.,  Rotbory  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass. 


Casmps  lF®!r  Qwls 


WYNONA  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS  ''\¥r^8^'' 

Saddle  horses.  Golf.  Tennis.  Hiking.  Swimming.  Canoeing. 
Arts  &  Crafts.  Sleeping;  bungalows.  Running  water.  Electric 
lights.  Delicious  meals.  Sympathetic  supervision.  HookUl. 
The  Secretary, VVvNON.\  Camp,277  Summer  St.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.    Lake  Morey  Club  for  adults — same  management. 


ALOHA  CAMPS  for  Girls 


So.  Fairl**,  Vt., 
Fairle*.  Vt.,  and 
Pike,  N.  H.  3  distinct  camps — ages  T-13,  13-lT, 
l7-:io.  Fun.  Frolic.  Friendships.  Sports,  crafts 
and  other  activities.  Vigilance  for  liealth  and 
safety.  Illustrated  booklet.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Oallck, 
226  Addiogton  Road,  Brookline,  Matt. 


r^ornr-*  r'rwiroccf^'t-  North  Falmouth.  Mass..  on  Buz- 
\^amp  l^OWaSSet  ^ards  Bay.  Cape  Cod.  The  Sea- 
shore Camp  fortwrls.  Safe  canoeing,  swimming  and  water 
sports.  I-'ree  horseback  riding,  trained  instructor,  tennis, 
basketball,  field  contests.  Seniors  and  Juniors.  Good  food, 
good  fun  and  gocd  care.  .-Xddress 
Miss  Beatrice  A.  Hunt,  i6  Churcli  St.,  Marlboro,  Maas. 

ROCKY    MOUNTAIN    CAMP 


All 


FOR    GIRLS 

At  the  gateway  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
outdoor  sports  and  exercises.  French  and  Music  included  ir 
camp  fee.  Special  instruction  in  other  branches  if  desired 
Addre««Mrs.  M.E.  KETCHUM.  Box  21s,  Estes  Part,  Colo 


SARGENT  CAMPS  for  GIRLS 

Peterboro.  New  Hampshire 
Dr.  D.  A.  Sarsent  •        President 

For  Illustrated  carnlog,  address 

THE  SECRETARY,  8  Everett  Street,  Cambridfe,  Mast. 


Si!mraffini®!r  ScikooEs 


Summer  Tutoring  ScKool  for  Girls 

Preparation  for  college  ejcaminations.  French  conversa- 
tion, horseback  riding,  swimming,  tennis,  golf.  Booklet  on 
application  to  Miss  Mary  Louise  .Marot,  Principal. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School,  Thompson,  Conn. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ACAD EmYoFfTnE ARTS 

SIMMKR  .SCHOOL  uf  ll.e  oldest  art  scIkxiI  la  Amerira.  Open-air 
instruction.  High  rolling  laud.  Beautiful  scenerjr  Tennis,  cnxiuel 
Kates  inrlude  tuition.  JlO  i^er  week  up.  (.No  students  l.ss  than 
2  \\epks.)  Keferen.'es  required.  Address  Resident  Uanagei. 
D.  ROT  MILLER.  Box  C,  Chester  Springs,  Chester  Connty,  Pa. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
Summer  Session 

Exeter,  New  Hampshire  July  8  to  .August  30lh 

Address  Chairman  of  Summer  Ses-sion  Faculty 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools 

Midway  between  .New  York  and  Chicago,  at  Chautauqua. 
X.  Y.,  on  famous  twenty-mile  lake  of  same  name.  1400  feet 
above  sea  level.  Fourteen  departments;  3000  enrollments 
yearly.  Faculty  of  100  university  and  college  teachers  and 
other  succeiisful  instructors.  The  favoring  atmosphere  of 
an  intellectual  community  whose  reputation  is  world-wide. 
Lectures,  music,  entertainments,  athletic  sports,  unique 
advantages  of  surrounding-  and  climate.  Expense  moderate. 
General  catalog  on  request.  .-Xlso  special  announcements 
covering  Music,  Physical  Education,  Arts  and  Crafts. 
Library  Training.  Religious  Education.     .•Address 


Chautauqua 


Chautauqua 


i$\  Institution 


New  York 


F®r  Stomraiiinieirers 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  slammeiers  only. 
Foundedi  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
btain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  lull  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
1266  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Stammer 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  gel 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.    Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world    curing  all  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.      Write  today. 
Nortb-Weslem  School  for  Slammerers,  he,  2319  Grand  Are.,  Mihrankee.  Wis 


s 


TAM  MERER 

Vou  can  be  cured  quickly,  permAneDtly  and 
privately.  Write  me  personally  for  free  book- 
let. "How  to  Stop  Stammerins."  Samuel  S. 
Robbins,  Prin.  Boston  Stammerers'  Institute. 
246  Huntington  Avenue,    Boston,  Mass. 


S 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 

and  Stammering  cured  at  home.  Instruc- 
tive booklet  free.  Walter  McDonnell,  728 
Potomac    Bank    Building,    Washington,    D.  C. 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mati. 
Established    1S66.     Three   sears  course.    College    prepara- 
tion desired.      The    curriculum    includes    systematic    study 
of  the  theological   writings  of  Emanuel    Swedenborg    and 
spiritual    interpretation    of    the    Scriptures. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

WILLI.\M  L.  WORCESTER,  President. 


GORDON 

Theological,  Missionary,  Religious- 
Educational  College  course.  Grad- 
uate Scliool  of  Theology  (3  year). 
Collegiate  and  advanced  degrees. 
Two  year  collegia!  elrainijig  course. 
Interdenominational,  evanpelisiic. 
New.  fireproof  buildings,  with  dor- 
%^/  mitories.  Organized  religous  work. 
*■        Self-support.     Catalog 

Nathan  R.  Wood,  President 
GORDON  BIBLE  COLLEGE,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cairaaps  for  Gnirls 


PINE    TREE    CAMP    FOR    GIRLS 

Oil  l>eautifiil  Naomi  Lake,  200*)  feet  aUtve  sea,  in  pine- laden  air  of 
P(«oou<.  Mountala-i.  Four  hnurs  from  New  York  and  Pliiladelpb*&. 
HuDjralows  and  tents  on  Muuny  hlU.  Kxperienced  Cuunciloi.-. 
Tennis,  basket-ball.  canuoinK.  "hikes"  —  all  .>utdo.ir  sports.  Handi- 
ciofts.  gardening.  Red  Cross  work.  Tiitorinp  if  desired.  8lh  Season. 
Mist  Blanche  D.  Price,  404  W.  School  Lfuie.  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Spring  HUls  Camp  ^,^^, 


Upper  Peninsula  of 
Igan.  Horseback  riding. 
Camping  trips.  Organized  water  and  land  sports.  Con 
tests,  dramatics,  dancing,  woodcraft  and  hand  cratts.  Best 
equipped  camp  for  girls.  Sleeping  bungalows.  Forty  acres 
on  heaiitiful  late.  Klevation  2000  fiet.  Write  for  booklet 
IDA  MIQHELL,  Director,         3446  W.  Monroe  Street,  CblcaiEo 


Caiinnips  for  Boys  amdl  GHs 


PIONEER  WESTERN  CAMPS 

In  the  Fox  River  Valle«' 

17th  season      Keewatin  for  boys  and    Pokcgama  foi    girls. 
Summer  school.      Canadian  Canoe  trips.     Address 
SECRETARY,  1524  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  111. 
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Why  we  emphasize 
"popular  price "  in  this 
roofing  lahel 

BECAUSE  heretofore  quality  alone  has  been  the  standard  by 
which  Johns-Man ville  Roofings  could  be  judged  in  relation 
to  ordinary  roofings. 

Price  or  first  cost  has  been  the  one  factor  on  which  cheaper  roof- 
ings could  rely  and  undoubtedly  thousands  of  buyers  have  denied 
themselves  the  splendid  durability  of  a  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Roofing  because  of  its  apparent  expensiveness. 
For  years  Johns-Manville  has  been  working  to  produce  an  Asbes- 
tos roll  roofing  that  would  provide  the  weatherproof,  fire-retardant 
qualities  that  Asbestos  alone  can  give,  at  a  price  that  would  meet 
the  widest  popular  demand.     The  result  is 

Asbestone 

Approved  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories 


A  Johns-Manville  roofing  of  Asbestos 
rock  fibre,  waterproofed  with  natural 
asphalts.  Being  all  mineral,  it  cannot 
rot  or  disintegrate  and  therefore  does 
not  need  painting  or  costly  refinishing. 

Stone  Roofs  Don't  Burn 

No  other  ready  roofing  can  give  you  the 
fire-protection  of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos. 
Asbestone  is  the  only  low-priced  roofing  that 
will  stand  the  famous  "blow-torch  test." 
This  fact  alone  has  placed  Asbestos  Roofing 
on  thousands  of  even  temporary  structures 
where  fire  meant  big  risk  to  production 
programs. 

Furthermore,  it  does  not  dry  out  because 
the  natural  asphalts,  hound  between  the 
asbestos  felts  (insuring  a  permanently  water- 
proof and  flexible   roofing),  are   sealed   and 


shielded  from  the  sun's  heat  by  the  very 
insulating  properties  of  the  asbestos  felts 
themselves.  In  Asbestone  roofing,  the  felts 
protect  the  waterproofing. 
That  is  why  Asbestone  never  needs  coating 
or  costly  refinishing.  Add  to  this,  its  qual- 
ities of  weatherproof,  permanent  durability 
— and  it  is  easy  to  zee  why  Asbestone  is  fast 
becoming  the  most  popular  roofing  in 
Ameri  a. 

Register  Your  Roof  With  Us 

As  with  all  other  Johns-Manville  roofings, 
our  responsibility  does  not  end  with  the 
sale.  The  registration  blank  in  every  roll 
invites  you  to  record  your  roof  with  us  and 
means  that  the  Johns-Manville  regi'^tratlon 
assures  you  of  the  service  promised. 

Write  for  our  Asbestone  booklet 
which  tells  real  facts  about  ready 
roofings  and  how  they  are  made. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  New  York  City.     10  Factories—Branches  in  63  Large  Cties 

OTHER  JOHNS-MANVILLE  ROOFINGS:  Johns-Manville  Standard,  and  Colorblende 
Asbestos  Shingles.  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Ready  Roofing.  Johns-Manville  Built-Up 
Asbestos  Roofing.  Uohns-Manville  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofings. 
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Mueller  Bubbling  Head  Bowl, 
delivering  a  crescent  shaped  stream  of 
drinking  water.  Endorsed  by  health 
authority  as  thorouglily  sanitary. 


MUELLER  Sanitary  Pedestal  Drink- 
ing Fountain,  with  child's  stand. 
Graceful,  ornamental,  and  absolutely 
sanitary.    One  of  several  patterns. 


Mueller  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains 

For  schools,  offices,  hotels,  residences,  public  buildings,  theatres,  factories, 
etc.  Mueller  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains  insure  cleanliness,  protect  health 
and  comply  with  the  most  approved  sanitary  practice.  For  beauty  in  design,  quality  in 
materials,  precision  in  workmanship  and  finish,  MUELLER  Fixtures  are  unrivaled — and 
they  render  dependable  service.  The  MUELLER  Fixtures  to  equip  a  $7,500  home,  similar  to 
the  one  here  shown,  would  cost  the  owner  less  than  $100 — only  a  few  dollars  more  than 
the  cheapest  imitations,  and  would  save  more  than  this  amount  on  repairs  alone. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


For  over  sixty  years  the  name 
Mueller  has  been  the  mark 
of  quality)  in  Plumbing  Fixtures. 
It  is  placed  on  every  genuine 
Mueller  Fixture  as  a  pledge 
of  enduring  service  from  the 
maker  to  you.  Every  plumbing 
fixture  bearing  this  name  em- 
bodies the  famous  MUELLER 
Seven  Points  of  Supremacy, 
and  is  fully  protected  by  basic 
patents. 

Therefore,  ask  your  architect 
to  specify  MUELLER  Fixtures 
on  all  plans  —  instruct  your 
plumber  to  use  MUELLER 
Fixtures  —  and  see  that  the 
name  MUELLER  is  on  every 
metal  plumbing  fixture  that  is 
installed. 


Mueller  Fixtures  are 
made  of  Muellerite — a  metal 
that  is  85  %  pure  copper,  where- 
as ordinary  brass  is  only  60  fo 
copper.  Muellerite  consequently 
takes  a  finer  finish,  resists  cor- 
rosion better  and  carries  a 
heavier  nickel  plating — making 
Mueller  Fixtures  more 
durable  and  more  dependable. 

For  complete  information 
regarding  various  MUELLER 
Fixtures,  write  us  for  the  free 
book  on  "Dependable  Plumb- 
ing," which  gives  valuable  in- 
formation for  any  one  intend- 
ing to  build.  Also  ask  for  our 
"Portfolio  of  Modern  Homes," 
showing  unique  architectural 
features. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  146  W.  30th  St.  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada  San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St. 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


UNCLE  SAM  AS  A  RECEIVER  FOR  THE  BANKRUPT  TURK 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  confesses  he  is  in  the  dark  about 
Araorican  sx^ntiment  regarding  a  possible  mandate  in 
Turkey,  and  even  the  members  of  the  American  Peace 
Commission  appear  to  hold  a  variety  of  opinions.  "Leaders  of 
thought  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  decision  to  be  taken  by  the  delegation  on  this  subject  is 
the  most  difficult  it  will  have  to  make,"  observes  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Register,  "and  on  this  side  of  the  water  there  is  a  general 
indefiniteness  of  opinion  and  no  confirmed  attitude,  which  makes 
advice  from  home  to  them  almost  impossible  to  secure."  Were 
this  entirely  true,  it  would  not  be  remarkable,  tho  the  solution 
of  the  Near-Eastern  question  may  seem  to  be  arrived  at  with 
some  precision  if  one  reads  unrefleetively  and  without  too  much 
inquisitiveness  some  of  the  newspaper  statements  that  pretend 
to  parcel  out  the  Turkish  realm  in  precise  detail.  When,  how- 
ever, one  pries  into  the  matter  from  motives  envious  or  appre- 
hensive, or  both,  one  asks,  "Under  what  terms  would  the  United 
States  control  Constantinople?"  and  "What,  really,  is  ineant 
by  Armenia?"  and  "Would  our  responsibilities  be  limited  to 
Constantinople  and  Armenia  or  extended  over  SjT-ia  as  well,  and 
perhaps  additional  regions  into  the  bargain?"  Just  at  present 
nobody  quite  knows  where  our  responsibilities  might  end,  nor 
has  any  one  charted  at  all  definitely  the  borders  of  the  new 
.Armenia;  while,  as  for  Constantinople,  it  is  still  more  or  less 
likely  that  the  Turkish  Sultan  will  remain  there,  as  a  recent 
^\^reless  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
declares : 

"Great  Britain's  latest  plan  is  for  the  Sultan  to  remain  in 
Constantinople,  but  only  to  exercise  temporal  riglits  in  a  small 
part  of  northern  Anatolia.  The  Americans,  under  the  British 
proposal,  would  be  asked  to  assume  the  Constantinople  mandate, 
by  which  they  would  have  to  protect  the  Sultan  in  his  spiritur.l 
rights  there.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the  Americans 
here  that  to  this  the  religious  elements  of  America  particularly 
would  be  opposed.  Great  Britain  is  favoring  this  solution  be- 
cause of  the  Egyptian  situation. 

"On  tho  other  hand,  if  the  Sultan  is  transferred  to  his  temporal 
domain  in  Anatolia,  the  President  and  other  members  of  the 
Commission  might  decide  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  accep- 
tance of  the  Constantinople  mandate.  It  seems  fairly  certain 
they  will  do  so  anyway  in  the  case  of  Armenia.  Some  think 
that  only  a  small  naVal  force  would  be  required  at  Constantinople 
if  America  assumed  the  mandate  there  and  that  no  troops  would 
be  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  Armenia  will  require  a  con- 
siderable force  of  American  troops. 

"The  manner  in  which  th'^  President  is  listening  to  these 
suggestions  shows  how  far  internationahsm  is  being  carried. 
Some  members  of  the  Commission  are  saying  that  America  is  in 
so  deep  here  already  that  she  might  as  well  go  deeper  and  make 
an  object-lesson  of  Constantinople." 

How  "deep"  have  we  really  got  in?  That  we. are  already  in 
deeper  than  we  had  expected  to  be  is  thown  by  our  participation 
in  the  capture  of  Smyrna,  an  affair  which  greatly  troubles  the 
Boston  Transcript  and  calls  forth  the  anxious  comment: 


"American  ships,  headed  by  tho  dreadnought  Arizona,  entered 
the  bay  of  Smyrna  with  the  attacking  fleet,  and  Amerirsan  forces 
landed  with  tho  rest.  Tho  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  we  were 
really  participants.  From  whom  otherwise  are  we  protecting 
our  consulate?  The  Turks  were  driven  out,  and  tho  Greeks 
have  control  of  the  city.  We  are  not  protecting  our  consulate 
from  them  or  from  our  other  allies.  The  degree  of  participation 
undoubtedly  satisfies  the  demand  of  the  British  and  the  French 
that  the  United  States  shall  be  implicated  in  the  proceeding." 

As  we  have  not  been  at  war  with  Turkey,  our  procedure  in 
this  instance  strikes  The  Transcript  as  questionable,  to  say  the 
least,  and  tending  to  involve  us,  perhaps  inextricably,  in  Near- 
Eastern  affairs. 

And  what,  we  can  not  help  asking,  accounts  for  the  British 
desire  to  keep  the  Sultan  in  Constantinople?  As  the  Utica 
Press  remarks: 

"The  Moslems  of  India,  of  Egypt,  of  Morocco,  of  Tripoli, 
it  has  been  asserted,  would  resent  it  and  probably  make  serious 
trouble  for  their  British,  French,  and  ItaUan  rulers  were  the 
Ottoman  niler  banished  from  Constantinople,  which  so  long  has 
been  the  seat  of  his  power.  It  may  all  be  true.  But  to  believe 
the  danger  real  or  to  be  scared  by  possibihty  of  a  holy  war  into 
acquiescence  of  the  continued  presence  of  the  Sultan  in  Con- 
stantinople, one  must  now  believe  that  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med recognize  in  the  Turkish  Sultan,  overwhelmingly  beaten  in 
w^ar  and  a  suppliant  for  mercy  from  the  infidel,  the  caUf 
whose  claims  and  pretensions  as  their  spiritual  head  the  great 
majority  of  them  ignored  five  years  ago,  and  whose  summons 
to  a  holy  war  for  Islam  those  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Africa 
answered  by  marching  and  fighting  against  him  under  the  British 
and  French  flags.  The  claim  or  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
Ottoman  ruler  to  remain  in  Constantinople  as  the  calif  of  the 
Moslem  world  is  a  rather  flimsy  one.  Put  forward  as  it  is  now, 
it  suggests  other  influences  atwork  in  behalf  of  their  own  interests. 
There  is  no  gi-ound  for  believing  the  Turk  has  any  more  friends 
in  the  Moslem  world  now  than  he  had  five  years  ago,  and  he  was 
almost  as  friendless  among  Mohammedans  then  as  he  is  among 
Christians.  His  prestige  in  Islam  was  certainly  not  increased 
during  the  w^ar,  another  reason  than  the  incompetency  of  the 
so-called  calif  being  that  on  the  part  of  Turkey  that  war  was 
waged  under  the  leadership  of  atheistic  Turks. 

"The  suspicion  is  strong  that  the  influence  behind  the  effort 
to  keep  the  Turk  in  Constantinople  is  largely  financial.  British 
and  French  investors  are  holders  of  hundreds  of  millions  in 
Turkish  bonds,  the  payment  of  which  is  dubious  under  almost 
any  circumstances,  while  the  chances  of  liquidation  are  prac- 
tically nil  should  the  Turkish  state  be  reduced  to  the  territory 
in  Asia  Minor  in  which  the  Turkish  population  alone 
predominates." 

Now,  considering  how  vague,  and  at  many  points  mysterious, 
is  the  situation  affecting  our  possible  acceptance  of  a  mandate 
over  something  or  other,  somewhere  or  somewhere  else  in  Turkey, 
under  conditions  no  one  can  honestly  claim  to  foresee,  what 
wonder  if  press  comment  in  America  frequently  gives  only  a 
partial  view  of  the  problem,  now-  assuming  that  the  main  point  is 
Armenia,  now  emphasizing  Constantinople  alone,  and  at  tim^s 
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rloaling  with  the  whole  matter  satirically,  as  is  the  way  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  declares, 

"If  some  poor  old  American  Rip  Van  Winkle  who  went  to 
sleep  way  back  yonder  in  1916  or  1917  were  to  come 'to  suddenly 
in  these  Tiiodcrn  days  and  read  that  we  were  planning  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  give  up  the  Philippines  and  pick  up  Turkey 
for  the  sake  of  liumanity,  with  a  loud  <'ry  he  would  rush  back 
into  his  cave  and  pull  a  huge  boulder  in  after  him." 

And  yet,  when  one  recalls  that  the  question  of  an  American 
mandate  in  Turkey  has  been  only  recently  broupht  forward 
with  anything  like  an  urgent 
plea  for  decision,  one  is  imprest 
not  only  with  the  volume  of  com- 
ment, but  witli  the  defmitenoss 
of  opinion,  pro  and  con — ("spe- 
cially con.  Says  the  New  York 
Hermld: 

"Can  it  be  to  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  American  people  that 
their  Government  play  the  part 
of  nurse  to  the  Sick  IVIan  of 
•Europe  and  Asia?  Left  to  the 
American  people,  can  there  be 
any  question  that  the  reply 
would  be  an  emphatic  NO?" 

The  Nashville  Banner  thinks 
that  "w^e  have  not  so  much 
dread  of  entangling  alliances  as 
we  once  had,  but  we  have  no 
possible  interest  in  Constanti- 
nople and  can't  afford  to  risk 
the  complications  that  its  profit- 
less supervision  might  luring," 
while  the  Hartford  Courant  is 
in  like  manner  convinced  that 
"the  more  we  can  keep  aw^ay 
from  entanglements  on  other 
continents  the  better  it  will 
be  for  this  country  in  the  long  run,"  and  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen  tells  us: 

"The  whole  set  of  the  American  (character  is  against  any 
proposal  of  the  kind  in  question.  Were  this  countrj^  to  accept 
the  mandate,  it  would  find  itself  involved  in  complications  that 
would  require  at  all  times  the  presence  of  a  considerable  Amer- 
ican Army  and  Na^y  in  the  East.  As  there  would  always  be 
some  danger  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  our  representatives  to  be  in  a  position  to  act  with 
vigor  when  any  disturbance  arose." 

Discussing  the  prospect  of  our  accepting  a  mandate  for  Con- 
stantinople with  the  Sultan  fjtill  allowed  to  remain  there,  the 
New  York  Times  exclaims: 

"Naturally,  any  talk  of  an  American  protectorate  of  the  Turks 
in  Constantinople  is  ridiculous.  America  will  certainly  have 
nothing  to  do  with  maintaining  the  Turkish  Empire.  That  is 
Europe's  work,  if  anybody's;  Europe  kept  the  Turk  in  Constan- 
tinople for  a  century,  at  the  cost  of  some  millions  of  Armenian 
and  other  Christian  lives;  if  Europe  wishes  to  renew  a  covenant 
with  deatli,  let  Europe  do  it." 

Meanwhile  the  Syracuse  Herald  asserts  that  "the  American 
people  will  not  view  with  satisfaction  any  proposal  to  convert 
their  Government  into  a  sort  of  police  guardian  of  Constanti- 
nople and  of  the  sacred  person  of  the  Sultan,"  and  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  »S'?/n  quotes  George 
M.  Lamser  on  the  difficulty  we  should  meet  with  in  trying  to 
make  the  Turks  give  up  polygamy  and  the  conscientious  slaugh- 
ter of  Christians.  Viewing  the  case  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  editor  of  th(>  Plelena  (Mont.)  Independent  remarks: 

"It  begins  to  appear  that  the  Allies  are  attempting  to  put  on 
the  back  of   L'uclc  Sam  the  burden  of  Turkey   and  Armenia, 
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nations  which  will  bankrupt  us  if  we  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
things  which  these  decrepit  countries  reqiiire  in  order  to  bi?corrie 
nations  of  reasonably  good  standing.  '" 

"  In  the  language  of  the  card-player,  we  respectfully  beg  leave 
to  'pass.' 

"Two  caterwauling  neighbors  like  Turkey  and  Armenia,  which 
hate  each  other  cordially  and  would  be  clawing  like  a  pair  of 
ba(tk-alley  cats  most  of  the  time,  would  require  tremendous  mil- 
itary forces  in  order  to  keep  the  peace.  Then  you  can  imagine 
the  number  of  commissions  and  under-com missions  and  'steenth 
sections  of  the  'steenth  subdivision  of  the  courtcil  to  do  some- 
thing or  other  that  would  be  gravitating  back  and  forth  between 

this  country  and  the  prospective 
mandataries.  And  the  mission- 
aries we  would  have  to  sustain! 

"The  cost  of  such  an  under- 
taking would  aggregate  more, 
probably,  tlian  the  cost  to  the 
other  Allies  of  all  the  mandataries 
which  they  are  willing  to  assume. 
Even  Russia  would  be  j)referable. 
for  there  might  be  a  chance  of 
getting  back  some  of  the  money. 
We  are  getting  nothing  financially 
out  of  the  war  except  reparation 
for  boats  sunk  and  certain  dam- 
ages for  lives  lost  on  ships.  We 
are  paying  our  bills  ajid  we  don't 
care  for  any  mandataries  such 
as  Turkey  or  Armenia  and  the 
attendant  religious  rows  certain 
to  crop  out  at  any  moment. 

' '  Located  as  we  are  a  long  dis- 
tance from  Turkey  and  Armenia, 
w'e  are  of  the  opinion  that  public 
sentiment  vsdll  be  against  assum- 
ing mandataries  across  the 
water.  As  it  is,  we  have  thrown 
billions  into  the  fight  for  free- 
dom and  succoring  the  distrest. 
That  is  satisfactorjT  and  we  have 
no  complaint  to  register.  But 
when  peace  comes,  let  the  Allied 
governments  close  at  hand  act 
as  the  wet-nurses  of  the  i'^.corrigi- 
bles.     We  want  none  ot   them." 


If  the  mandate's  friends  are  less  vehement  than  its  enemies, 
the  difference  imi^lies  no  dearth  of  moral  conviction  on  the 
part  of  its  friends.     Says  the  Pittsburg  Sun,  for  instance: 

"As  the  American  delegates  helped  to  devise  the  mandatary 
system,  the  United  States  hardly  can  refuse  to  accept  the 
responsibility  thus  sought  to  be  imposed  on  us.  It  behooves  us, 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Ihc  world"  after  the  signing  of  the  peace, 
to  continue  to  show  that  our  motive  for  participating  in  the 
regulation  of  the  world's  affairs  is  altruistic." 

In  the  same  mood  the  Mobile  Register  declares  that,  "natur- 
ally, we  do  not  wish  to  mix  in  European  affairs  more  than 
is  unavoidable,  but  we  have  mixed  in  European  affairs  pretty 
vigorously  here  of  late,  and  we  can  not  shirk  our  due  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  results  achieved  and  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,"  and  the  New  York  World  remarks: 

"So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  novelty  in  what 
is  now  proposed  is  that  we  may  be  asked  to  assume  responsi- 
bilities in  the  other  hemisphere,  where  the  blood  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  soldiers  has  sealed  our  devotion  to  a  great 
principle.  We  have  been  the  mandatary  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  since  1907.  With  our  armed  forces  we  have  been  the 
mandatary  of  Nicaragua  since  1911.  By  solemn  treaty  engage- 
ments we  guarantee  th(>  iiulcpendence  of  Cuba  and  Panama, 
not  by  name  exactly  as  a  mandatary,  altho  it  amounts  to  that. 
In  pursuance  of  our  own  pledges  and  acts,  we  shall  presently 
become  the  mandatary  of  ihr  Philippines.  The  more  distasteful 
to  us  a  mandate  in  the  other  hemisphere  may  be,  the  more 
honor  there  may  be  in  accepting  it. 

"We  fought  in  this  war  for  peace.  There  will  be  no  peace 
ho  long  as  weak  peoples  are  left  to  the  savagery  of  their  own  rival* 
desperadoes  or  betrayed  by  them  into  the  hands  of  militarists 
and  empin^-builders.  Few  great  nations  are  so  well  fitted  as  the 
United  States  to  accept  the  role  of  mandatary.     Our  motives 
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are  not  questioned  anywhere,  and  a  dnty  is  not  to  be  avoided 
nierelj'  because  it  seems  disagreeable." 

While  arguments  for  acceptance  of  a  mandate  for  Armenia 
are  sentimental,  often,  we  meet  here  and  there  an  argument  of 
the  practical,  not  to  say  materialistic,  order.  As  one  newspaper 
says: 

"The  country  will  well  repay  the  effort  which  ihv  American 
people  will  put  forth  on  its  behalf.  The  soil  of  its  \alU'ys  and 
plains  is  rich,  the  mountains  have  valuable  d(>posi1s  of  iron, 
silver,  ('oal,  zjnc,  copper,  and  manganese,  two  of  the  richest  mines 
of  the  latter  two  metals  being  in  Armenia;  it  has  great  rivers  and 
hik(is,  wliicli  will  furnish  water  for  irrigation  and  power.  Al)Ove 
all,  il'  has  an  industrious  people  skilled  in  many  crafts,  who  will 
be  given  new  energy  and  hope  by  freedom.  The  American 
people  should  welcome  tlie  o])i)ortunily  to  start  such  a  people 
on  the  road  to  freedom,  prosperity,  and  happiness." 

In  the  main,  however, 
the  altruistic  note  pre- 
dominates. As  the  Chi- 
cago Eceniiig  Post  puts  it, 
"the  succoring  of  Armenia 
will  seem  quite  the  na- 
tural thing  to  a  large 
number  of  Americans  who 
will  find  nothing  absurd 
or  ridiculous  in  a  country 
whose  coins  bear  the 
legend  '  In  God  We  Trust, ' 
playing  the  part  of  the 
good  Samaritan."  And 
the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  agrees: 

"Of     course,     Armenia 
has    learned    to    look    to 
.\merica  for  aid  and  com- 
fort m  her  excruciating  hour  of  trial,  and  henceforth  the  great 
Republic  of  the  West  will  be  able  to  offer  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  expostulation,  solicitude,  and  moral  sympathy. 

"For  Armenia  the  difference  between  her  people  under 
Turkey  and  her  people  under  Anu?rica  on  the  way  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  independent  state  is  the  difference  between  hell  and 
heaven.  It  was  chiefly  in  Armenia  that  the  Turk  demon- 
strated his  infinite  capacity  for  misrule.  Among  the  major 
crimes  of  the  Germans  was  the  failure  to  utter  the  word  tlu.t 
would  have  halted  the  Armenian  massacres.  These,  it  was  held, 
were  Turkey's  domestic  affair,  and  Genuany  must  give  her 
unspeakable  ally  a  free  hand  in  her  own  dominions.  Under 
the  benevolent  oversight  of  America,  the  oldest  of  Christian 
peoples  would  be  able  to  proceed  unhindered  with  the  task  of 
reconstruction  that  shall  give  Armenia  after  the  recent  cruel 
chapters  a  history  of  prosperity  and  peace." 

A  few  papers,  notably  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Post-Express,  have 
the  attitude  almost  of  mere  onlookers,  unwilling  as  yet  to  take 
sides.  "The  United  States  can  accept  or  refuse  the  mandate 
offered,"  says  The  Post-Express,  "and  the  matter  may  be  laid 
before  Congress,  which  has  concededly  the  sole  authority  to  act." 
Aside  from  this,  the  paper  continues, 

"It  is  not  clear  that  we  have  any  right  to  interfere  in  any 
way  In  the  settlement  of  Turkish  affairs.  .  .  .  We  seem  to 
be  in  Europe  on  much  such  a  mission  as  Mark  Twain  told  about 
in  his  prospectus  of  chartering  a  comet  for  a  sightseeing  trip. 
'We  shall,'  he  said,  'visit  the  fixt  stars,  but  such  stars  as  need 
fixing  we  shall  fix.'" 

Just  what  these  interesting  repairs  would  cost  no  one  can  say 
for  certain,  tho  there  are  guesses  as  to  the  naval  and  military 
forces  required.  One  is  embodied  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Paris.     "Military  experts,"  says  the  correspondent, 

"Declare  that  Constantinople  could  be  controlled  entirely  by 
the  Navy  and  policed  under  direction  of  the  marines.  The  prob- 
able military  force  necessary  to  restore  order  in  Armenia  and 
protect  the  Armenians  from  their  aggressive  neighbors  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  100,000." 


A   BILLION    MORE   FOR    THE   RAILROADS 

THE  11I':QUEST  for  .si, 200,000,000  xMORF  to  cover 
railroad  needs  for  lOlS  and  1!)I0  opens  again  the  r'ntiro 
qu(vstion  of  railroad  tinaucc!  and  operation  under  govern- 
ment control.  Perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that  railroading  costs 
more,  along  with  everything  else,  l)ut  the  problem  is,  as  the 
Director-General  recently  n^marked,  to  pay  the  bills  and  at 
the  same  time  "to  prevent  any  further  incrc^ase  in  the  crost  of 
li\ing."  But  whichever  way  he  turns  in  trying  to  get  funds 
to  keep  the  trains  moving,  he  is  forced  to  lay  the  burden  on  the 
unfortunate  consumer,  as  several  editors  note.  If  he  raises  tho 
freight-rates,  it  adds  to  the  price  of  oranges  from  California, 
potatoes  from  Maine,  or  wheat  from  Kansas.  If  he  d<!creases 
wages,  the  employees  have  less  money  witli  which  to  buy  food. 

If  he  appeals  to  Congress 
to  make  up  the  railroad 
fleficit,  he  adds  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  taxi)ayer,  who 
is  the  consumer  under  an- 
other name.  And  this  is 
no  small  burden,  we  are 
reminded  by  a  Pittsburg 
editor.  A  deficit  of  half 
a  billion  dollars  means 
that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  us  must  pay 
for  the  operation  of  tho 
railroads  during  the  last 
sixteen  months  the  price 
of  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  eight 
HIS  STATION.  pounds  of  butter,  or  three 

— Orr  in  the  CMcago  rnftunp.  of   the  dollar  -  and  -  a  -  half 

shirts  Congressman  Kitchin 
advocates.  If  only  the  amount  of  the  increase  of  the  railroad- 
rates  feU  on  the  consumer,  Mr.  Hines,  in  the  opinion  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  might  not  have  hesitated  in  adopting  that 
means  of  reducing  the  deficit  and  sparing  the  taxpayer  some- 
what.    But,  it  says,  in  discussing  Mr.  Hines's  recent  speeches : 

"He  calculated  that  new  rates  giving  $300,000,000  more  in 
railroad  revenue  would  impose  a  burden  of  not  less  than  $1,500,- 
000,000  on  the  consumer.  The  amount  of  the  increase  would 
be  passed  on  by  manufacturer,  jobber,  and  retailer  with  some- 
thing added  by  each  until  the  consumer  who  footed  the  ultimate 
bill  had  to  pay  five  times  the  original  increase 

"  Mr.  Hines  is  justified  in  pausing  before  adding  a  great  sum 
to  collective  living  costs,  which  are  already  taxing  the  resources 
of  many  millions  of  people. 

"Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  people  to  pay  $300,000,000 
in  the  form  of  taxes  to  meet  the  deficit  than  to  pay  $1,500,- 
000,000  in  the  form  of  increased  railroad-rates  and  business 
profits?" 

Reasoning  perhaps  in  some  such  way  as  this,  Mr.  Hines 
decided  to  get  along  with  existing  freight-  and  passenger-rates 
for  the  present  and  asks  Congress  to  give  him  the  money  he  needs 
to  keep  the  railroads  running  properly.  Congress  finds  itself 
asked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pass  an  appropriation 
bill  can-ying  $1,200,000,000  to  cover  railroad  needs  for  1918 
and  1919.  F'i\e  hundred  million  dollars,  it  wiU  be  remembered, 
has  already  been  appropriated  for  the  uses  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  bringing  the  grand  total  for  two  years  to 
$1,700,000,000.  ]Most  of  this  the  Government  will  eventually 
get  back,  as  it  is  being  used  as  working  capital,  or  has  been 
loaned  to  the  railroad  corporations.  But  the  deficit,  the 
difference  between  the  railroad  earnings  and  the  rental  guaranteed 
the  roads  by  the  Go\ernment,  is  gone,  never  to  return,  and  this 
amounts  to  $236,184,940  for  1918  and  to  about  $2.50,000,000 
more  for  the  first  third  of  the  present  year.  In  telling  us  that 
we  must  each  pay  $4.86  to  keep  the  railroads  on  their  feet. 
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Mr.  Hines  explains  that  the  deficit  is  quite  imavoidable.  In  the 
first  place,  he  says,  "the  w-inter  of  1918  was  unprecedented  in 
its  severity  and  its  costly  eflfect  on  railroad  operations  " ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  "the  increases  in  passenger-  and  freight-rates, 
averaging  about  25  per  cent.,  were  in  effect  for  only  a  few  days 
in  excess  of  six  months,  while  heavily  increased  expenses  due  to 
war-conditions  were  effective  on  an  ascending  scale  throughout 
the  twelve  months."  The  operating  deficit  of  about  $250,- 
000,000  for  January-,  Februarj-,  March,  and  April  of  this  year 
is  explained  as  being  "due  in  part  to  accumulative  high  levels 
of  costs  brought  about  by  the  war  for  labor  and  materials,  and 
in  part  to  the  sudden  abnormal  falling  off  of  business  as  a  result 
of  the  cessation  of  war-activities,  the  sudden  drop  in  the  demand 
for  fuel  and  for  other  basic  commodities,  and  a  general  state  of 
hesitancy  due  to  the  transition  from  war-conditions  to  peace 
conditions." 

To  iSlr.  Hines's  "staggering"  totals,  the  New  York  Tribune 
BUggests,  we  may  as  well  add  $500,000,000  more  to  square  the 
loss  for  the  last  eight  months  of  the  current  year,  another  little 
bill  which  the  taxpayer  might  well  be  prepared  to  meet.  The 
Tribune  thinks  Mr.  Hines  stresses  the  falling  off  of  business  dur- 
ing the  ■wdnter  too  strongly  and  is  not  entirely  frank  in  failing 
to  mention  the  "chief  cause"  of  the  deficit,  "the  addition  of 
nearly  .S800  a  year  to  the  compensation  of  the  average  railway 
employee."  It  does  not  seem  to  The  Tribune  that  the  issue  of 
raising  rates  can  "long  be  kept  on  a  side-track,"  and  here  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  editor  of  The  Railway  Age  quite 
agree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  the  New  York  Commercial  approve  Mr.  Hines's  postpone- 
ment of  another  rate-increase  which  might  be  disastrous  to 
business  and  provocative  of  sei'ious  social  disorders. 

The  announcement  of  the  raOroad  deficit  is  taken  by  the  New 
York  Times  and  Boston  Herald  as  indicating  either  extravagance 
or  inefficiency  in  running  the  railroads,  perhaps  unavoidable 
under  government  operation.  The  actual  increase  in  operating 
expenses.  The  Times  notes,  more  than  balances  "all  the  theoret- 
ical economies  of  the  government  operation,  all  actual  economies 
in  operating  in  a  manner  unlawful  for  private  operation,  and  all 
the  biUion-dollar  increase  of  rates."  And  the  opinions  of  repre- 
sentative journals  like  the  New  York  Sun,  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  Pittsburg  Gazette- Times,  Nashville  Banner,  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  are  well  summed  up  by  an  Illinois  paper 
which  declares  that  "the  expensive  failure"  of  government 
operation  of  railroads  "ought  to  convince  any  reasonable  man 
that  the  property  can  be  better  and  more  economically  handled 
by  private  ownership."  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  and  New  Orleans  Item  contending  that  the  failure  of 
the  first  experiment  in  government  operation  of  railroads  was 
due  to  certain  unfortunate  conditions  or  lack  of  ability  and  is 
no  decisive  argument  against  the  principle  of  government 
ownership. 

The  future  of  the  roads  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
"It  will  not  be  a  simple  matter,"  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  to 
carry  out  ihv.  suggestion  made  by  l^resident  Wilson  in  his  late 
message;  indeed,  "it  will  require  the  highest  type  of  states- 
manship to  put  the  raih-oads  on  an  efficient,  self -sustained  basis." 
Congress  nas  the  benefit  of  plans  presented  by  various  trans- 
portation and  commercial  bodies,  by  railroad  experts  and  by 
experienced  members  of  its  own  body,  like  Senator  Cummins 
and  Congressman  Esch.  It  is  still  too  early  to  predict  what  sort 
of  railroad  measure  will  be  drafted,  but  for  the  present,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  remarks,  it  is  enough  to  say  that — 

"The  bill  will  undoubtedly  provide  for  Federal  cooperation, 
for  the  making  of  rates  which  shall  be  reasonably  remunerative, 
for  a  change  in  the  present  restrictions  on  combinations  of  dif- 
ferent roads,  and  for  equitable  dealing  with  the  excess  profits 
of  railways  whose  earnings,  under  a  given  rate  schedule,  will  be 
out  of  due  proportion  to  the  earnings  of  roads  less  favorably 
equipped  or  located." 


DANGER   OF  JEWISH  MASSACRES 

A  NTI-JEWISH  FEELING  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE,  as 
A-\  reflected  in  the  constant  reports  of  pogroms  in  Poland, 
■^  -^  Ukraine,  and  Roumania,  is  causing  deep  concern  in 
the  Allied  countries,  and  especially  in  the  United  States.  "Civ- 
ilization will  be  a  mockery  and  democracy  a  delusion  so  long  as 
anj'  nation  tolerates  or  permits  the  sort  of  treatment  which  has 
been  meted  out  to  the  Jews  of  Poland,"  declares  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  and  the  New  York  Globe  insists  that  it  should 
be  the  first  duty  of  the  Peace  Conference  now,  and  of  the  League 
of  Nations  later,  to  prevent  such  occurrences.  "These  out- 
rages," declares  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  "are  a  betrayal  of 
the  cause  for  which  we  fought;  they  are  a  betrayal  of  the  victory 
that  has  been  won." 

While  the  persecutions  and  massacres  already  reported  are 
disturbing  enough  in  themselves,  they  are  but  scattered  sparks 
compared  to  the  conflagration  some  observers  foresee.  Thus 
Mr.  William  G.  Shepherd,  in  a  P^ris  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  says  that  not  only  leading  Jews  in  France,  but 
even  notable  Russian  authorities,  including  Kerensky,  "admit 
the  possibility  that  the  next  Russian  horror  "ftill  consist  of 
attacks  on  Jews."  He  pictures  "the  JewTy  of  the  entire  world 
awaiting  with  bated  breath  events  upon  which  hangs  life  or 
death  for  Hebrews  in  the  coming  upheaval  in  Russia": 

"Peace  officials  here  have  reasons  for  beUeving  that  public 
opinion  in  Russia  is  tending  to  soHdify  against  the  lower  classes 
of  Jews.  AU  the  e\'ils  identified  with  Eolshe\-ism  are  attributed 
in  the  mind  of  the  average  Russian  to  Leon  Trotzkj'  and  the 
Hebrew  associates  of  the  Gentile,  Lenine.  If  Admiral  Kolehak 
achieves  the  mastery  of  Russia  it  is  almost  ine\atable  that  a 
nation-wide  man  hunt  wiU  follow  for  BolsheAnld,  and  that  the ' 
ignorant  soldiery  under  Kolehak  wiU  make  BolsheWsm  a  race 
and  religious  issue  instead  of  a  political  one.  Yet  the  better 
class  of  Russian  Hebrews,  including  to  the  last  man  everj'  mem- 
ber of  the  Zionist  movement  there,  are  anti-Bolshe\ak." 

"The  daj-  a  determined  mob  starts  down  the  streets  of  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow  shouting  'KiU  the  Jews!'  'Give  us  bread!' 
will  probably  be  the  day  that  the  next  successful  revolution  will 
start,"  says  Mr.  Frazier  Hunt  in  a  dispatch  from  Helsingfors  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  And  he  adds:  "This  crj'  of  'Kill  the 
Jews!'  probably  wiU  be  a  terror  that  will  usher  in  the  bloodiest 
progrom  that  the  world  ever  has  seen." 

While  in  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Poland  the  Jews  are  in  peril 
because  they  are  regarded  as  Bolsheviki,  in  Ukraine,  it  seems, 
they  are  being  killed  on  the  ground  that  they  are  capitalists. 
Says  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Jewish  New  York  Day . 

"I  have  secured  a  documentary  report  regarding  the  .lewish 
massacres  in  Ukraine,  which  was  just  brought  via  Odessa.  Since 
December  the  black  record  shows  tens  of  thousands  of  Jewish 
victims  in  cities,  towns,  and  handets  whicli  were  pillaged  and 
plundered.  The  massacres  were  prearranged.  No  mercy  was 
shown  to  babies,  women,  or  aged. 

"In  order  to  incite  the  base  instincts  of  the  Ukrainian  annies 
against  the  Jews,  during  the  first  days  of  the  massacres  placards 
were  posted  in  the  Kief  streets,  signed  by  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republican  Military  Information  Bureau  and  Cossack  Com- 
mittee, appealing  to  the  Ukrainian  population  and  emphasizing 
that  among  Ukraine's  enemies  were  the  Jewish  capitalists." 

But  most  of  the  lime-light  in  connection  with  recent  charges 
of  persecuting  the  Jews  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  new  republic 
of  Poland.  "Poland,"  declares  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Pereira  Mendes, 
of  New  York,  "is  now  at  the  bar  of  the  world's  judgment." 
And  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  addressing  a  mass-meeting  recently 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  urged  that  Poland  he 
denied  a  place  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  the  family  of 
free  nations  unless  the  Polish  Government  undertak(!S  to  prevent 
p>ogroms  and  grants  fair  play  to  Jews.  "Nothing  would  be 
more  discouraging  in  the  world  outlook  than  the  pogroms  in 
Poland,  if  the  facts  are  as  stated,"  remarks  the  Baltimore 
American,  which  adds:    "If  there  are  things  to  be  said  for  the 
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"  th'  nekve  of  "km!" 
-Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Etrniiuj  Lcd(iir 


Copyiit-'hto/l  <)v  tlie  Press  Illiisti atiiij?  Sci-vii-o. 
LIEl'TEXANT-rOMMANDER    ALBERT  C.  READ,  OVER  THE  TOP. 

■    Of  the  rnited  States  Navv.  — :Cassel  in  the  Xcw  York  Evening  W'lrlfl. 


'WE    ARE    SAFELY    OX    THE    OTHER    SIDE    OF    THE    POND." 

So  reported  Lieulenant-Commander  A.  C  Read,  who,  with  his  crew,  was  the  first  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.      Tlic  seaplane  NC-Ji  smashed 
a  hoodoo    reputation  by  cro.ssing  the  ocean   after  surviving   accidents  on   the  way  to   Newfoundland.       It   left  Rockaway   May  H  and  New- 
foundland May  10,  reaching  the  Azores  on  tli*"   17th  and  Lisbon  May  27.      It  covered  the  2,150  miles  between  Newfoundland  and  Portugal  in 
the  actual  flying  time  of  26  hours  and  4.5  minutes.     This  was  an  American  feat,  performed  by  Americans  with  an  American-made  machine. 


Poles,  if  there  have  been  no  such  pogroms  against  the  Jews, 
let  the  facts  be  known."  "The  American  Jews  would  be 
unworthy  of  America,  careless  of  the  freedom  and  security  th^y 
enjoy  under  American  institutions,  if  thej'  did  not  protest  most 
indignantly  against  the  massacres  in  Poland,  Galicia,  and 
Lithuania,"  remarks  the  Boston  Herald.  American  Jews  and 
American  Gentiles  in  all  parts  of  the  L^nited  States  have  indeed 
united  in  protest  against  these  alleged  persecutions;  Congress 
has  passed  resolutions  deeply  deploring  "the  acts  of  violence 
and  cruelty  committed  against  men,  women,  and  children 
because  of  race  or  religion";  President  Wilson  has  cabled 
assurance  to  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  that  "safeguards  against 
religious  discrimination  will  be  embodied  in  the  arrangements 
by  which  the  new  states  are  to  be  set  up";  and  in  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Paris  we  read  that  the  Peace  Conference  is 
drafting  treaties  with  the  new  states  to  protect  minorities, 
particularly  Jews,  from  racial  and  religious  discrimination. 
To  quote  this  dispatch: 

"One  of  those  who  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  treaties  summed 
them  up  to-day  as  f oUoavs  : 

"'They  guarantee  substantially  the  same  equality  and  free- 
dom of  race,  language,  and  religion  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  While  it  is  difficult  to  frame  any  specific  provision 
against  mob  violence,  yet  this  usually  results  from  racial  dis- 
crimination, and  by  establishing  strict  equality  we  hope  to 
eliminate  the  causes  leading  to  riots.'" 

In  the  meantime,  however,  our  news  columns  carrj*  such  items 
as  the  following,  given  out  bj-  the  Polish  agents  of  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Jewish  War  Sufferers: 

"We  have  authoritative  information  that  pogroms  took  place 
recently  in  Kalisch.  Dombrowo,  Chmelnik,  Pinchow,  Stupnik, 
Wielun,  Bust,  and  other  parts  of  Poland. 

"On  March  20  the  Christian  deputy  Daschinski  reported  in 
the  Warsaw  Diet  that  on  ]March  I'i  Polish  soldiers  pierced  the 
bodies  of  inoffensive  children  in  Dombrowo;  another  Christian 
deputy,  Puzehak,  reported  that  officers  of  the  Polish  Army  shot 
at  a  crowd. 

"In  Kosnitz  the  Poles  forced  a  Jew  to  kneel  down  and"  kiss 
Polish  ground  until  exhausted. 

"The  Jews  can't  use  railway  transportation  on  account  of  the 
terrible  treatment  by  conductors  and  passengers. 

"On  ]Mareh  17,  on  the  way  from  Lodz  to  Kalisch,  Polish 
passengers  applied  a  match  to  the  beard  of  Joseph  Lorinter,  a 
highly  respected  merchant.  Thej-  then  thrust  him  out  of  the 
ear  and  he  was  severely  bruised. 


"On  the  plea  that  they  are  searching  for  hidden  weapons, 
Polish  gendarmes  invade  respectable  Jewish  homes  and  rob  them 
of  all  portable  belongings. 

"The  Polish  authorities  in  small  towns  are  instigators  of  those 
pogroms.  The  Government  is  inactive.  Polish  Jews  cry  to 
American  Jewrj'  for  help." 

But  "whatever  we  Jews  have  liAed  through  in  recent  bloody 
3"ears,  Avhat  pogroms,  persecutions,  exiles,  hangings  we  have 
experienced — all  these  can  not  be  compared  to  that  which  hap- 
pened at  Pinsk,"  says  the  Warsaw  Yiddish  paper  Hajnt.  What 
happened  is  thus  told  in  the  New  York  Tribune  by  Elias 
Tobenkin,  who  brings  the  storj-  back  with  him  from  Poland: 

"On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  April  5,  in  the  city  of  Pinsk. 
about  one  hundred  Jews,  men  and  women,  the  majority  of  them 
members  of  cooperative  societies,  were  gathered  at  the  Jewish 
club-house  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  food  which  had  just  been  received  from  America.  At 
5:50  o'clock  a  company  of  soldiers  from  the  Polish  Army  occupy- 
ing the  white  Russian  city  w^hich  the  Poles  had  recently  taken 
from  the  Russians  entered  the  club-house  and  arrested  the  entire 
gathering  on  suspicion  that  they  were  Bolsheviki. 

"The  hundred  men  and  women  were  marched  off  to  the  office 
of  the  city  commandant,  where  they  were  searched  and  relieved 
of  all  valuables.  They  were  then  marched  into  the  market- 
place, lined  up  against  the  wall  surrounding  the  Catholic  church, 
and  sorted.  The  Avomen  and  old  men  were  put  to  one  side, 
while  thirtj--seA'en  young  and  middle-aged  men  were  put  to 
another  side,  and  told  that  they  w^ere  to  be  summarily  shot.  A 
military  automobile  carrj'ing  a  machine  gun  and  soldiers  droAe 
up  in  front  of  the  men,  who  Avere  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of 
troops.  The  reflector  lamps  of  the  car  were  turned  on  them,  as 
it  Avas  already  dark.  The  machine  gun  was  turned  on  them, 
and  in  addition  a  squad  of  soldiers  Avas  giAen  the  command  to 
aim  their  rifles.  ScA'eral  sah'os  were  fired,  and  the  thirty-seven 
young  men  were  moAved  down  amid  horrible  Availing.  One  of 
them  had  gone  insane  and  died  AAhile  chanting  the  holiest  prayer 
of  the  JeAA'ish  Day  of  Atonement,  '  Kol  Nidre.'' 

"The  order  to  shoot  these  men  was  given  by  the  Polish 
military  commander  of  the  town.  Major  Luczynski." 

Premier  PadercAvski  declares  positively  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  pogrom  in  Poland  since  he  became  Premier.  Ger- 
man anti-Polish  propaganda,  he  says,  has  attributed  to  Poland 
atrocities  realh*  committed  in  Russia  and  Likraine.  And  in  a 
statement  given  out  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Gorski,  Director  of  the  PoUsh 
Information  Bureau,  in  Ncav  Y'ork,  Ave  read : 

"Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  recently  returned  to  New  York  from 
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Poland,  wluTO  he  spent  three  months  as  representative  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration,  can  testify  that  during  his 
sojourn  in  I'oland  from  .January  1  to  April  4  he  liad  forty-four 
representatives  covering  all  the  districts  of  Poland  and  reporting 
ahout  the  smallest  occurrences.  He  can  testify  that  he  heard 
during  that  time  of  no  pogroms. 

•Concerning  the  occurrences  at  Pinsk,  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Washington  has  in  its  possession  a  sworn  report  from 
its  representatives  at  Pinsk  showing  that  the  ./ews  who 
were  shot  there  were  executed  b\-  order  of  the  military  com- 
mander for  \iolating  his  order  against  secret  meetings,  follow- 
ing the  capture  of  Pinsk  from  the  Rol-;he\  iki  by  T\)lisli  forces." 

Questioned  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Xew  York 
Times,  Air.  Kellogg  said : 


WILL   THE   STATES   RATIFY   SUFFRAGE? 


o 


XLY  EIGHT  STATES  are  declared  unlikely  to  ratify 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
as  reported  by  newspaper  editors  at  the  State  capitals, 
who  should  know  the  bent  of  the  various  legislatures  if  anyl)ody 
does.  In  i-esponse  to  telegrams  to  every  State  capital  in  the 
Union,  and  to  some  of  the  large  city  newspapers,  the  replies 
indicate  that  thirty-one  State  legislatures  are  lielieved  certain, 
or  almost  certain,  to  ratify,  eight  are  almost  sure  not  to.  while 

nine    jnust    be   classed   aS 


"There  was  one  actual 
killing  of  .Jews  at  Pinsk  in 
which  thirty-three  were 
shot  by  the  order  of  the 
major  commanding  al  the 
place.  His  claim  was  that 
they  were  part  of  a  Bol- 
shevik uprising.  Theii- 
<'laim  was  that  they  were 
holding  a  food  <;onference. 
to  determine  the  mode  of 
distributing  .some  relief 
food  that  had  come  for  the 
-Jews.  I  am  entirely'  un- 
able, of  course,  to  say 
which  was  telling  the  truth. 
There  were  certainly  no 
serious  afTairs  of  this  kind 
in  Warsaw  in  .January  and 
March  when  I  was  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  there 
were   constant   rumors  of 

difficulties  of  one  kind  and  another  bctwetMi  the  .Jews 
Poles." 


WlLl.   THE   THIRTY -SIX   NECES.SARY    .STATES   RATIFY    SUFFRAGES 

In    the   tliirly-ono    States  in   wliite  Tatifiration  is  predicted;   in  the  nine  marked  l).v 

vertical   shading  tite  outcome   is   held   uncertain:  in   tlie  eight    mottled  States  the 

chances  are  thought  to  ))e  against  ratification. 


(1  th 


"These  stories  of  jjogroms  are  false,"  affirms  Mr.  .John  F. 
Smulski,  president  of  the  National  Polish  Department  of  America, 
who  appeals  to  President  Wilson  to  protect  the  Poles  in  America 
from  the  effects  of  what  he  pictures  as  a  campaign  of  calumny. 
To  quote  Mr.  Smulski  in  part: 

"On  behalf  of  the  American  citizens  of  Poli.sh  blood  or  origin, 
who  comprise  a  large  part  of  the  4,000,000  Polish  immigrants 
in  the  United  States,  I  most  respectfully  ask  that  steps  be  taken 
to  curb  the  anti-Polish  demonstrations  which  are  now  being 
carried  on  throughout  the  United  States,  based  on  stories  of 
alleged  pogroms  in  Poland. 

"In  the  principal  newspapers  of  New  York  and  other  cities, 
infamous  advertisements,  tlatly  and  unequivocally  charging  the 
Poles  with  having  slaughtered  .Jews  in  Poland,  are  being  spread. 
and  mass-meetings  are  being  held,  at  which  mere  hearsay  stories 
are  spread  as  authenticated  facts.  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand this  campaign  is  only  the  beginning.  As  a  result,  the 
Polish  people  in  the  United  States  are  being  held  up  to  the  scorn 
and  distrust  of  their  fellow  American  citizens  of  all  groups,  and  a 
distinct  and  l)itter  racial  antagonism  between  the  .Jewisli  and 
Polish  citizens  is  being  created 

"The  Poles  in  America  are  second  to  none  in  the  appreciation 
of  your  original  declaration  in  favor  of  Poland,  and  in  theii-  suj)- 
])ort  of  the  Great  War.  They  have  given  '250,000  men  to  the 
American  Army,  in  countless  towns  and  villages.  The  first 
to  die  in  action  were  Polish  boys.  In  addition,  those  who,  ])y 
reason  of  alieiuige,  were  deViarred  from  the  American  Army, 
volunteered  to  the  number  of  2"), 000  for  the  Polish  Army  organ- 
ized in  France. 

"My  appeal  to-day  is  based  on  the  requests,  particularly  of 
those  of  Poli.sh  blood  who  are  American  citizens,  and  who,  in 
making  tlieir  i)rotest,  fear  not  for  Poland,  but  for  the  solidarity 
of  American  life,  if,  through  these  ill-considered,  these  unjiisl 
calumnious  attacks,  racial  antagonisms  are  created  b(>twe(Mi 
people  who  for  numy  years  in  the  great  cities  of  this  nation 
have  lived  in  harmony.  Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  sole  aml)ition  of  the  Poles,  those  of  Polish  blood  in 
America,  is  for  a  Poland  with  equal  rigiits  and  opportunities 
for  all,  as  in  tlu'  United  States,  and  witli  s|)ecial  i)ri\  iieges 
for  noiie." 


doubtful.  Such  guides,  of 
course,  are  not  infallii)le, 
l)ut  readers  will  doul)tle.ss 
remember  that  our  poll  of 
1  he  legislatures  on  prohii)i- 
lion  forecasted  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  prohibitory 
amendment,  which  fol- 
lowed in  (lu(^  course.  Since 
it  takes  thirty-six  States  / 
to  ratify,  it  is  evidenf  that 
the  sufUVagists  must  carry 
ti\  e  of  the  doubtful  States 
to  win  or  that  the  "antis" 
must  swing  over  five  of 
I  he  uncertain  ones  to  in- 
sure the  defeat  of  the 
amendment.  The  States 
in  which  the  amendment 
Avill  have  its  hardest  sled- 
ding, according  to  our 
itiformation.  are  Connecticut  and  the  seven  Southern  States 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mi.ssissippi, 
Alabama,  and  Louisiana.  'Will  tlie  Mississipi)i  legislature 
ratify  the  suffrage  amendment?"  "Never  in  a  thousand 
A  ears,"  re])lies  the  .Jackson  Clari.ini-Ledger.  "Four-fifths  or 
inore  of  the  Mississippi  legislature  will  oppose  female  suffrage 
in  anj'  form,"  we  are  told;  "it  will  be  made  an  issue  of  the 
canvass,  and  few  members  of  tlie  legislature  will  be  elected 
who  fa^or  female  .suffrage."  According  to  the  editor  of  the 
^Montgomery  Joiirnnl,  "the  race  (question  is  the  biggest  obstacle  -^ 
to  woman  suffrage  in  Alabama  and  tlu>  South."  Other  editors 
in  the  South  do  not  feel  that  the  women  of  that  section  have 
demanded  the  Aote  in  srcli  unmistakable  terms  as  to  compel 
their  legislators  to  vote  for  the  Federal  Amendment.  The 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Xcirs-Lfiidir,  for  instance,  does  not 
anticijiate  fa\orable  action  before  1022  at  the  earliest,  primarily 
"because  the  legislators  ha\  e  not  l)een  coininced  that  the  demand 
for  the  ballot  is  general  among  Virginia  Momen." 

If  we  turn  from  the  Hill  Difficulty  of  the  South  to  the  Doubting 
Castle  of  New  Kngland  in  the  Nortli,  we  find  the  prospects 
favorable  for  ratification  in  Main(\  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island, 
but  extremely  dark  in  Connecticut.  In  Massachusetts,  the  chief 
of  the  New  England  States,  w»>  find  one  editor  voicing  a  belief 
that  the  legislature  will  ratify,  while  the  Boston  American  tak«>s 
refuge  in  pointing  out  that  "no  test  Note  has  been  taken  in 
the  Massachu.setts  legislature,"  niid  then  quoting  confident 
predictions  of  victory  from  both  suffragists  and  "antis"  and 
letting  them  balance  each  other.  Similarly  uncertain  is  the 
rejily  from  New  Hampshire.  One  (*ditor.  indeed,  considers  the 
legislature  "certain  to  ratify,"  but  the  Concord  Monitor  informs 
us  that  in  the  last  legislature  an  equal  suffrage  resolution  pas.sed 
the  house,  but  failed  in  the  senate.  As  The  Monitor  explains  it: 
"There  is  a  strong  anlisuffrage  s(Miliment  in  this  State,  but  . 
adoption  of  the  suffrage  amendnu'ut  by  Congress  might  ha\o 
enough  influence  to  overcome  opposition  in  the  legisla.ture." 
With  the.se  doubtful  States  in  New  England  may  1h'  classed 
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N'<»w  Jersej'  and  Delaware,  whost^  cdilorial  ohsjTvers  at  th«'  StaUs 
capitals  declare  theinsehes  quite  unable  to  forecast  the  action 
of  the  k'tjij'lators.  In  the  cajjital  of  West  Virginia,  the  Charleston 
Mail  thinks  that  th«'  h'^isUiture  will  certainly  ratify,  \vhih>  The. 
(lazette  points  to  an  antisuffrage  referendum  majority  of  O.i.OOO 
two  years  ago  as  indicating  that  th(>  amendment  will  meet  strong 
opposition.  We  have  no  report  from  Kentuck.\-.  'V\\v  Talla- 
hassee Democrat  predicts  ratification  in  Florida,  l)nt  in  view  of 
the  confessed  inability  of  another  j)aper  in  that  State  to  give  us 
any  information,  and  in  view  of  the  community  of  feeling  between 
Florida  and  ofiier  Southern  States  which  are  not  ex])(>cted  to 
ratify,  it  seems  only  fair  Lo  put  Florida  in  the  doubtful  list. 
In  North  Carolina  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ohaerver  predicts 
ratification  by  a  small  majority  due  to  an  expected  future 
growth  of  suffrage  sentinumt  in  the  State.  The  Haleigh  Tiitie>< 
expects  ratification  in  the  1920  session  unless  "the  Old  (iuard 
candidate  for  (lovernor  captures  the  gulx'rnatorial  nomination 
in  the  primary  held  in  the  same  month;  in  that  (>vent  suffrage 
will  be  most  likely  submitted  to  a  referendum."  These  pre- 
dictions are  so  qualified  that  we  hardly  feel  justified  in  placing 
North  Carolina  among  the  States  practically  certain  to  ratify. 
In  Texas  women  vote  in  the  primaries,  and  Texas  is  the  only 
State  having  partial  suffrage  in  which  ratification  is  not  con- 
fidently predicted.  Our  Texas  advisers  tell  us  that  the  legis- 
lature will  be  guided  by  the  referendum  on  State-wide  suffrage 
held  two  weeks  ago,  but  the  vote  was  so  extremely  close  that  the 
result  can  hardly.be  considered  an  unmistakable  mandate,  and 
the  State  should  perhaps  be  classed  as  uncertain. 

When  Ave  turn  to  the  States  in  which  ratification  is  confidently 
predicted  we  find  that  they  include  all  the  full  suffrage  States, 
all  the  partial  suffrage  States  except  Texas,  and  also  Vermont, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  Mexico,  in  which  women  do  not 
now  vote.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  about  ratification 
in  Wyoming,  "the  original    woman-suffrage  State  which  came 


into  the  Union  with  that  as  one  of  its  constitutional  provisions,"' 

declares  the  Cheyenne  Sinlc  Lcailcr,  adding:  "any  legislator 
who  dares  oppose  ratification  of  the  national  suffrage  anxaidment 
would  i)romi)tly  be  lynched  here,  and  then^  would  not  even  be  an 
incpiest."  Similarly  in  th(^  suffrage  State  of  Utah  we  are  re- 
minded by  the  Salt  Lake  Deserel  News  that  the  legislature  will 
"unquestionably  ralify,"  sin<!e  woman  suffrage  "was  written  into 
the  Stat(>  Constitution  twenty-thre((  years  ago  and  its  workings 
have  been  altogether  admirable."  In  some  suffrage  States  a 
slightly  different  reason  is  rendered.  The  Helena,  Montana, 
I ndcpeiiilcnl  predicts  ra(ifi(!ation  within  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  legislature  is  (tailed  together — "not  becau.se  Montana  is 
convinced  that  suffrage  is  expedient,  practical;  or  contributes 
to  good  government,  but  because  politicians  fear  consequences 
of  opposition  from  radical  elements  of  our  State  who  b«'lieve  they 
control  the  vote  of  Montana  women  since  the  .Jeannef  te  Rankin 
incident."  In  New  York,  the  Albany  Argus  predicts  that  the 
legislature  will  ratify  because  New  York  women  now  have  the  vote 
and  "because  most  New  York  State  legislators  are  intelligent 
men,  and  have  come  to  realize  that  women  as  a  rule  are  better 
qualified  io  pass  on  matters  of  government  than  men— as  a  rule." 
In  Vermont,  which  is  not  a  suffrage  Stated  our  informants  pre- 
dict ratification,  but  do  not  give  tlieir  reasons.  According  to  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  the  lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  has  declared  for  suffrage,  and  the  Senate  is  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  (governor  Sproul,  who  has  pledged  himself  to 
work  for  votes  for  women.  The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  believes  that 
growing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  "will  com- 
pel ratification  in  New  Mexico."  Ohio  has  twice  rejected  equal 
suffrage  in  recent  years,  but  this,  according  to  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  has  been  largely  "due  to  opposition  from  the  wet 
interests."  But  Ohio  has  now  entered  the  dry  column,  "and 
the  only  organized  opposition  to  suffrage  is  thereby  probably 
removed."     Hence  The  Dispatch  thinks  ratification  certain. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  garage  is  becoming  jealous  of  t  lie  hangar. — PhUudvlphia  Public  Lidfji  r. 

One  can  buy  ten  cents'  wortli  of  almost  anyttiing  now  for  thirty  cents. 
—  Toledo  Blade. 

Away  down  underneatli  you  can  bet  Germany  is  mighty   glad  to  get 
off  as  easily  as  she  does. — Santa  Fe  New  Mejiican. 

Burleson  does  not  know  the  cUtference  between  merging  wires  and 
crossing  them. —  Wall  Street  Jnurnal. 

Don't  waste  sympathy  on  the  Ger- 
mans. They  liave  enough  of  it  for 
themselves. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Russian  doesn't  care  wliat  liap- 
pens  now.  He  knows  it  will  be  an  im- 
provement.— Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont. 

A.MERICAN  railroads  will  go  back  to 
their  owners  in  1920 — if  they  can  over- 
take their  owners  by  that  time. — Chi- 
euiio  Daily  News. 

The  Germans  got  off  lucky  at  that. 
There  is  no  amendment  to  the  Treaty 
making  Germany  bone-dry  on  .July  1. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Germany  has  submitted  her  plan 
tor  A  League  of  Nations.  Her  flrst 
choice  of  plans  was  submitted  in  1914. 
- —  Washington  Herald. 

Hereafter  many  a  Mr.  Newly  wed 
will  expect  Mrs.  to  make  doughnuts 
like  the  ones  the  S.  A.  made  at  the 
front. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

It  has  been  charged  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  an  idealist.  If  he  still  is. 
after  what  he  has  bumped  up  against 
in  Eiu"ope,  then  there  is  no  cure  for 
him. — Detroit  News. 

The  German  Chancellor  says  that 
the  peace  terms  will  turn  his  coimtry 
into  an  enormous  jail.  If  that  is  true, 
literal  and  exact  justice  will  be  done 
for  the  first  time  in  luiman  history. — 
Cleveland  Press. 


It's  a  hard  bed,  Heinle,  but  who  made  it? — Cleveland  Press. 

The  bump  in  bimiper  wheat  crop  seems  to  be  for  the  consumer  of  bread. 
-Detroit  News. 

The  Germans  seem  to  be  stuck  on  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points. 

-Long  Island  City  Star. 

"We  shall  soon  see  whether  marriage  or  drink  is  the  cause  of  the  divorce 

evil. — Salt  Lake  Herald. 

The  luxury  tax  on  soft  drinks  adds 
the  "kick." — Lontr  Island  City  Star. 

The  Prus.sian  Premier  complains 
that  it  is  a  mailed-fist  peace.  Isn't 
that  what  Prus.sia  started  out  to  get? 
— Cleveland  Press. 

Britannl^  may  glory  in  being  mis- 
tress of  tile  seas,  but  Columbia  is 
proud  to  be  sole  proprietor  of  the  NC's. 
— Arkansas  Gazette. 

"Better  Boys — Better  Men  "  is  the 
fitting  slogan  that  has  been  given  Boy- 
Scout  week.  Also,  it  can  be  turned 
around. — Detroit  News. 

Some  of  Mr.  Wilsoii's  friends  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  anxiously  whether 
he  doesn't  know  enough  to  come  in 
out  of  the  wet. — Philadelphia  North 
American, 

If  any  have  forgotten  .\braham  Lin- 
coln's origin,  the  e.vploits  of  Sergeant 
York  will  do  as  a  reminder  that 
our  "mountain  wliites"  are  of  imex- 
celled  American  stock,  —  Springfield 
Republican. 

A  United  States  Marine,  twenty- 
two  years  old,  holds  the  medal  for 
being  the  best  shot  with  a  rifle.  A 
man  somewhat  older,  who  looks  down 
a  barrel  of  flour  and  provides  what  is 
put  over  the  kitchen  range,  holds  the 
record  for  being  oftenest  hit. — Detroit 
News. 


\^^' 


ANTICIPATING   THE    FLIGHT. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 
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NOVEMBER 


MAY 


IT  IS   N©T  THE   POINTS   THAT  HAVE   CHANOED.    HI  T  THE    POINT  OF   VIKW! 

T  <■».  .  — Spt'iicer  in  tlie  Oiiiaba   ^^'orld-ll^rul<t. 


AVASN'T    IT  THK    KARTH   THKY   WANTKD  '.' 

— Ket  in  the  Oakland  Trihunc 


W£  CfiiHT 
•    AFFORD  IT 

■  — ■.—     / — 
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%i'i!."-^^'' 


("inri'-'litfil.    Iln'.i.  Iiy  till-  Nfiv   V..rk  ■riiliiiiio.  hie. 

(JHIKK. 

— DarliiiK  iti  the  New  York  Tribune. 


«^----- 


y..     -       ;,„- js    V^tSv-iXJ 


THE   .SYMPATHETIC   LISTEN'EH. 

— Sj  kes  in  the  Philadelphia  Eiiiiing  Lidytr. 


CopyriKlitcrt  liy  llio  Now  Vtnk  Hcrnhl  Conii  aiiv. 

EXTENDING   THE   OLIVE-H  UANCH. 

— Rogers  in  I  he  New  York  Ili'raUi. 


FKATUKIXCJ    FRITZ   1\   THK   GREAT  PEACE  MELODRAMA. 


I 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


] 


1 


IRISH    AND   IRISH-AMEKKIAN. 

111  tlie  front  row  I'roiu  tin-  ivuder's  left   (o  rij^ht:    Ooimt  PUinkett,  ex-Go vornor  Edward  P.  Duniu\  of   Illinois:    I'i'i.'sidcut   Edward  do  Valora,  of 

the  Sinn-Fern  Republic;  Michael  .1.  R.xan,  of  Philadelphia;  and  Frank  P.  Walsh,  of  Kansas  City.      Back  row.  lef(,;to  right:  Father  O'FIanniKan, 

Mr.  Griflfith,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  CosKPOve,  all  prominent  Sinn-Feiners. 


THE    IRISH-AMERICAN   DELEGATES   TO   IRELAND 


y^S  GALL -AND  WORMWOOD  to  some  British  editors 
A-\  was  the  possibility  that  J'reniicr  Lloyd  George  shoidd 
-^  -^  receive  the  Irish-American  delegates,  Messrs.  Frank 
P.  Walsh,  Michael  J.  Ryan,  and  ex-Go^ernor  Edward  F.  Dunne, 
of  Illinois.  But  the  threatened  interview  ne\-er  took  place,  and 
Mr.  Ryan  tells  a  Paris  correspondent  of  an  American  paper 
that  the  Premier's  change  of  heart  on  the  question  of  recei\ing 
the  delegates  "gi\es  lis  a  feeling  of  great  personal  satisfaction," 
because  "we  accepted  his  invitation  to  meet  him  with  reluctance 
and  only  because  of  his  eminence  in  the  control  of  his  country, 
but  Me  were  all  deeply  cognizant  of  the  possible  dangers  at- 
tendant upon  it."  Mr.  Ryan  considers  this  incident  a  striking 
commentary  "upon  the  pretended  justice  of  British  rule — 
that  the  announcement  of  the  meeting  of  three  plain  Americans 
with  the  British  Premier  could  shake  the  British  Empire  with 
storms  of  wrath  and  excite  the  press  and  Parliament  to  fever 
lieat."  The  Irish-American  delegation  represent  the  Irish  Race 
Convention  held  in  Philadelphia  on  February  22,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  members  of  Irish-American  societies.  The 
object  of  their  journey  is  to  help  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom,  and 
(me  of  their  efforts  in  this  direction  has  been  to  request  that 
Secretary  Lansing  use  his  good  otifices  to  procure  from  the 
British  Government  safe  conduct  from  Dublin  to  Paris  and 
return  Messrs.  De  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  Plunkett, 
elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  peoi)le,  so  that  the  claims  of 
Ireland  "may  be  represented  by  her  own  lawfully  chosen  spokes- 
men to  the  Peace  Conference."  The  American  delegates,  with 
the  permission  of  the  British  Government,  visited  Ireland,  as 
they  state  in  their  letter  to  Secretary  Lansing,  "for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  and 
ascertaining  their  views  for  ourselves."  And  from  Dublin 
dispatches  we  learn  that  when  Messrs.  Ryan  and  Dunne  reached 
that  city  they  were  met  at  the  station  by  enormous  crowds 
which  formed  a  procession  and  escorted  the  Americans  through 
the  principal  streets.  Notwithstanding  the  military  proscrip- 
tion of  meetings  and  processions,  there  was  no  interference 
with  the  demonstration.  We  read  further  that  on  their  arrival 
at  their  hotel  the  Americans  addrest  the  crowds  from  a  window- 


dwelling  upon  the  objects  of  the  war  and  claiming  the  right  of 
seH'-determi nation  and  a  repul^lican  form  of  go\ernment  for  the 
Irish.  >iThey  dedafed  the  Irish  just  as  much  entitled  to  those 
rights  as  the  JiigOT^SIaAs.  Some  press  dispatches  from  Ireland 
indicate  that  the  Sinn-Feiners  are  greatly  encouraged  ))y  the 
visit  of  the  Irish-American  delegates,  which  makes  the  Unionist 
]U'ess  in  London  more  ireful  than  ever.  The  London  MorniiKj 
Font  insinuates  that  Mr.  Wilson  may  be  in  some  way  to  blame 
for  their  coming  when  it  says  that  "if  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Wilson 
is  behind  this  intrigue  against  the  union  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— and  after  the  President's  behavior  toward  Italy  anything  is 
credil)le — the  American  Ambassador  ought  to  be  told  that  the 
United  Kingdom  does  not  tolerate  interference  in  its  domestic 
alfairs.  They  are  our  l)usiness,  and  the  business  of  nobody 
else.''     Says  the  London  Tiiiicn: 

"We  want  no  more  missions  of  this  kind  to  these  islands.  The 
delegates  have  made  themselves  extremely  ridiculous,  and  under 
any  goxernmcnt  less  tolerant  than  ours  they  would  have  been 
expelled.  They  comported  themselves  in  a  manner  embarrassing 
even  to  their  hosts." 

The  Belfast  Neir.s-Lettcr  speaks  of  the  American  delegates 
as  "self-appointed  meddlers"  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  King- 
dom which  do  not  concern  the  people  of  the  United  States 
".wheth(>r  hyphenated  or  not,  nor  those  of  any  other  foreign 
country,  however  friendly."  Quite  the  contrary  view  is  held 
by  the  Dublin  Frcenian'.s  JnuriKil,  which  says: 

"They  represent  the  great  and  united  uprising  of  Irish 
America  in  the  crisis  of  the  motherland's  fate,  and  in  them.selves 
are  typical  of  the  fidelity  that  through  good  report  and  ill 
report,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  ha\e  striven  to  sustain  the 
secular  struggle  for  Irish  rights.  Since  their  arrival  in  Paris 
the  prospects  of  the  Irish  cause  ha\e  become  perceptibly  brighter, 
even  tho  not  assured.  The.y  have  done  something  to  penetrate 
for  Ireland  the  cynicism  and  the  selfishness  that  have  converted 
the  pseudo-democratic  Peace  Conference  into  a  replica  of  the 
Congress  of  the  autocrats  at  Vienna,  and  threaten  to  sow  as 
fruitful  a  crop  of  strife,  bloodshed,  and  death.  To  accompUsh 
even  that  is  a  great  achie\'ement.  Their  passports  suggest 
that  they  come  to  Ireland  on  weightier  business  than  sight- 
seeing or  parading.     Their  advent  should  be  helpful.     They  will 
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be  able  to  give  an  authentic  aeeoimt  of  Irish-American  opinion, 
and  should  also  be  able  to  give  a  measure  of  what  is  feasible 
and  practicable  in  Paris.  Whatever  their  mission,  Ireland  bids 
them  ccad  inilc  f(tilt(\  and  will  see  in  their  presence  a  guaranty 
of  the  future,  whatever  the  present  may  contain.'" 

According  to  Mr.  Ryan,  of  the  Irish-American  delegation,  as 
quoted  by  a  Paris  correspondent,  "tiiere  is  no  eountrj-  in  the 
world  so  overwhelmingly  one  as  Ireland,"  and  he  urges  as  the 


en(;laxd.s      perilous  toler.^nce"  in  IRELANTD. 

His  Excellency  Lord  French.  P.M. — "  •  Dont  I  notice  anything 
unusual  going  on  behind  my  back?  '  No-o-o.  I  don't  think  .so — oh! 
unless  by  any  chance  you're  alluduig  to  this  absurd  person  with  a  cap 
of  Liberty  and  a  torch,  etc.:  of  course  he's  there  all  the  time;  bless  you. 
wc  don't  take  any  notice  of  him!"  — The  Bystander  (London;. 

aim  of  the  delegation's  mission  that  "the  republic  be  recog- 
nized and  the  opportunity  for  peace  and  happiness  be  given  to 
the  Irish  people."  The  declaration  of  independence  adopted 
by  the  Parliament  of  the  Iri;sh  Republic  was  not  permitted  to  be 
published  in  Ireland,  but  copies  of  it  were  given  to  the  American 
press  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Cohalan,  of  New  York.  The 
text  of  the  declaration  reads: 

"Whereas,  the  Irish  people  is  l)y  right  a  free  people^  and 
whereas  for  se\en  hundred  years  the  Irish^  people  has  never 
ceased  to  repudiate  and  has  repeatedly  protested  in  arms  against 
foreign  usurpation; 

"And  whereas,  English  rule  in  this  country  is,  and  always 
has  been,  based  upon  force  and  fraud  and  maintained  by  mili- 
tary occupation  against  the  declared  will  of  the  i)eople; 

"And  whereas,  the  Irish  Republic  was  proclaimed  in  Dubhn 
on  Easter  Monday,  191G,  by  the  Irish  Republican  Army,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people; 

"And  A\hereas,  the  Irish  people  is  resolved  to  secure  and 
maintain  its  complete  independence  in  order  to  promote  the 
common  weal,  to  reestablish  justice,  to  provide  for  future 
defense,  to  insure  peace  at  home  and  good  will  with  all  nations, 
and  to  constitute  a  national  j)olicy  based  upon  the  people's 
will,  with  equal  right  and  equal  opportunity  for  every  citizen; 

"And  when-as,  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  history  the 
Irish  electorate  has  in  the  general  election  of  December,  1918, 
seized  the  first  occasion  to  declare  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
its  firm  allegiance  to  the  Irish  Republic; 

"Now,  therefore,  we,  the  elecU>d  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Irish  people,  in  national  parliament  assembled,  do, 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  nation,  ratify  the  establishment  of  the 


Irish  Republic  and  pledge  ourselves  and  our  people  to  make  this 
declaration  effective  by  every  means  at  our  command. 

"To  ordain  that  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people 
alone  ha\e  power  to  make  laws  binding  on  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  that  the  Irish  ParUament  is  the  only  parhament  to  which 
that  people  wiU  give  its  allegiance. 

"We  .solemnly  declare  foreign  go^•ernment  in  Ireland  to  be  an 
invasion  of  our  national  right,  which  we  will  never  tolerate,  and 
we  demand  the  evacuation  of  our  country  by  the  EngUsh 
garrison ; 

"We  claim  for  our  national  independence  the  recognition  and 
support  of  every  free  nation  of  the  world,  and  we  proclaim  that 
independence  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  international  peace 
hereafter; 

"In  the  name  of  the  Irish  people  we  humbly  commit  our 
destiny  to  Almightj-  God,  who  gave  our  fathers  the  courage  and 
determination  to  persevere  tlirough  centuries  of  a  ruthless 
tyranny,  and.  strong  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  which  they  have 
handed  down  to  us,  we  ask  his  divine  blessing  on  this,  the  last 
stage  of  the  struggle  which  we  have  pledged  ourseh'es  to  carry 
through  to  freedom." 


BELGIUM'S   MURDERED    STEEL   INDUSTRY 

THE  CRUELEST  DEVASTATION  in  Belgium  was  not 
military,  but  was  the  deliberate  looting  or  destruction 
of  industrial  plants.  In  fact,  the  best  reply  to  the 
Germans'  objections  to  the  peace 'terms  might  be  to  take  them 
through  the  Avrecked  and  pillaged  factories.  Their  delegates 
exclaimed  that  under  the  treaty  ''an  enormous  part  of  German 
industry  would  inevitably  be  condemned  to  destruction."  The 
AUied  reply  assured  them  that  this  fear  was  false,  but  for  Bel- 
gitim  the  destruction  is  alreadj'  done.  The  organization  whose 
purpose  was  to  ruin  Belgium  industrially  was  made  up  of  two 
brigades,  we  learn  from  a  Liege  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Matin,  the  first  of  which  was  engaged  in  dismoimting  machinery 
in  order  to  carry  it  off  into  Germany  and  set  it  up  there.  More 
"f rightfulness"  characterized  the  other  section  of  the  organiza- 
tion, for  its  duty  was  simply  to  destroy  machinery,  blast-furnaces, 
and  in  general  all  appurtenances  of  the  steel  industrj-.  The 
head  of  this  organization  was  Dr.  Quesbert,  a  professor  of  metal- 
lurgj-  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  whoni  we  read  as  follows: 

"He  arrived  in  Belgium  toward  the  end  of  1917  with  his  gang 
of  wreckers.  It  appears  that  at  this  period  Germany  was 
beginning  to  have  doubts  of  gaining  a  military  victory.  Knowing 
she  could  no  longer  hope  to  annex  Belgium,  she  decided  to  as- 
sassinate her  by  a  thrust  in  the  heart,  namely,  Belgian  industry. 

"All  the  directors  of  the  big  Belgian  factories  became  ac- 
quainted at  this  time  with  Dr.  Quesbert,  for  he  called  upon  them, 
suave  and  polite,  wath  an  apology  for  the  necessity  of  'disturb- 
ing' them.  Then  softly  and  Idndly  he  made  known  his  request, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  a  lie.     Said  he: 

"'The  German  High  Command  must  have  gims,  more  guns, 
always  more  guns,  and  munitions.  To  provide  them,  we  must 
have  steel,  more  steel,  always  more  steel.  Now  as  you  have 
in  your  plants  plenty  of  steel,  in  the  shape  of  machines,  we 
purpose  to  destroy  some  of  them  in  order  to  recast  them  for  the 
manufacture  of  our  needed  guns.  .  .  .  We  shall  try  not  to  cause 
you  too  much  pain  or  annoyance — in  the  beginning I '  " 

This  announcement,  sHcked  over  with  an  oily  smile,  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  ineursion  into  the  steel-plants  of 
the  German  wrecking  crews,  who  used  either  dynamite  or  a 
destructive  weapon  they  called  the  "sheep."  With  dynamite 
they  disemboweled  furnaces  and  the  platforms  of  masonry  on 
which  machines  were  mounted.  The  "sheep,"  we  are  told, 
are  heavy  pieces  of  steel  which  were  hoisted  aboAC  machinery 
marked  for  destruction,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height, 
Avith  the  result  that  in  one  instant  these  delicate  and  intricate 
machines  were  smashed  into  fragments.  The  damage  done 
at  the  big  plant  of  Ougree-Marhaye,  which,  before  the  war, 
employed  9,000  men,  is  estimated  at  approximately  $10,000,000, 
according  to  the  money  \alue  of  1914,  which  is  put  to-day  as 
equaling  .$40,000,000.  At  Cockerill,  a  plant  then  employing 
11,000  workers,  it  is  reported  that  the  damage  amounted   to 
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Sir),(X)(),00()  ar-cordintr  (o  tho  rate  in   101  I,  wliicli  means  to-day 
about  $()0,()()(),( )()().      Tlic  Matin's  corrcspondcn)   conliiuics: 

"Nor  was  this  dostruclion  caused,  as  tliey  prelended,  in  order 
that  they  inijrht  hav(>  material  to  inanul'acture  fjuns.  The 
proof  lies  in  tln'  enormous  quantity  ol"  sleel  dehris  that  they 
did  not  bother  to  <'arry  away  and  which  is  iieaju'd  ainonj^  the 
ruins.  Their  sinister  obj(>ct  was  to  destroy  H(>lf;iuin's  nuiKiiiC- 
icent  industry  in  order  that  its  competition  with  Oernum  trade 
might  suffer  a  loufj;  period  of  sui)pression  aJ'ter  the  war." 

Germany  merits  only  the  severest  form  of  just  rei)risal  in  tlie 
reestat)lishmen1  of  industrial  Relf>iuni,  ami  \w  sutjg(>sts  the  <'om- 
ph'test  reparation.  Meiinwhiie  he  tells  us  that  anythinf>:  like 
supersensitiveness  in  the.se  matters  on  the  part  of  the  lOntente 
amazes  people  at  Liege,  who  say:  "Belgium's  industry  has  been 
murdered.     Must  one  waste  words  and  ceremoiiv  on  murderers?  " 


BELGIUM'S    CLAIM    ON   THE   SCHELDT 

yA  MONO  BELGIUM'S  (^LAIMS  at  the  Peace  Conference 
/-\  is  the  demand  that  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Scheldt 
-^  -^  from  some  distance  b(>low  Antwerj)  to  the  sea  and  the 
control  of  the  ri\-er  be  ceded  to  her.  It  is  held  that  the  Scheldt 
is  the  "natural  and  appropriate  frontier"  between  the  two 
countries.  Belgium  is  trying  to  obtain  an  agreement  with 
Holland  to  this  end,  we  learn  from  the  i)ress,  and  is  willing  to 
pay  the  Dutch  a  fair  jn'ice  for  the  territor.y.  A  Dutch  view 
of  this  qiu'stion  is  jjresented  in  The  New  Europe  (London)  by  a 
writer  who  signs  himself  "Hollander,"  and  who  maintains  that 
tho  the  Belgian  "annexationists"  have  a  grievance  against  Hol- 
land "because  that  country  has  failed  to  do  its  duty  toward  Bel- 
gium in  pi'otecting  the  sister  state   against  the  invader,"  still — 

"From  the  view-point  of  officially  recognized  international  law, 
she  was  under  no  obligation  to  protect  anything  except  the 
mercantile  traffic  on  the  river;  and  that  she  kept  the  Scheldt 
closed  during  the  war.  for  the  transport  of  troops  was  in  obedience 
to  the  rules  of  neutrality  as  formulated  in  1907  at  The  Hague. 
Germany,  no  less  than  the  Allied  Powers,  has  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  this  closiire,  for  it  prevented  the  use  of  Antwerj)  as  a 
war-harbor  and  a  submarine  base,  which  would  have  proved  ten 
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DUTCH   VIEW   OF   BKLfUlM, 

"  In  one  hand  he  brings  us  a    l)oiK|uot,  and  hi  the   other  he  carr^-s 
a  knife."  — [)<■  Nolinkrakcr  (Amsterdam).   . 

times  more  dangerous  to  the  British  Fleet  and  the  world's  shij)- 
ping  than  the  German  i)()ssession  of  Zeebrugge." 

Referring  to  the  assertion  often  made  on  the  Belgian  .side  that 
in  1839  Belgium  Mas  rol)be(l  of  Dutch  Flanders  and  the  greater 
part  of  Dutch  Limbiu'g,  this  informant  says  that  it  is  one  of  tho.se 
hasty,  misleading  remarks  that  have  no  foundation  in  liistory, 
and  he  adds  that  "if  Belgium  at  that  time  was  unjustly  treated, 
it  was  by  the  loss  of  Luxembui'g,  which  was  torn  from  her  and 
given  to  the  King  of  Holland  to  compensate  the  Orange  dynasty 
for  its  diminution  of  power." 

The  claim  of  Belgium  on  Dutch  Flanders 
south  of  the  western  Scheldt  can  not  be  based 
on  any  but  military  grounds,  according  to 
"Hollander,"  who  points  to  the  rapid  gi'owth 
of  Antwerp's  trade  in  the  past  fourscore  years 
as  sufficient  proof  that  Holland  since  1839  has 
"never  abused  her  possession  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt  to  impede  Belgian  trade." 

A  Belgian  view  of  the  matter  is  exjjrest  by 
Senator  Coppieters,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Belgian  Socialist  party  and  a  specialist  in 
maritime  aft'airs,  who  is  quoted  as  follows: 
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freient  Belgian  feontier  — .•••» 

Territory  taken  from  Berg/um 
by  Prussia  in  1815-16 

Territory  taHenfi-om.orreUjsed\ 
Co.BeJgium  in  1839 
Bounkaryof  Territory 
necessary  to  Belgium 
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From  the  Lundoii     '  Diiily  Mail." 


WHAT   BELGIUM   WAXTS. 


Belgian   territorial   demands   at  the   Peace   Conference  are  shown  by  tlie  key  to  this  mai), 
wliicli  has  been  widely  circulated  in  Belsiuni. 


"Under  the  Treaty  of  1839  nothing  can  be 
luidertaken  by  us  in  the  portion  of  the  river 
flowing  through  Dutch  territory  without  Hol- 
land's consent.  If  by  an  unfortunate  mishap 
a  vessel  is  sunk  in  the  river  we  can  not  remo\e 
the  wreck  without  the  permission  of  the  Dutch; 
consequently  the  river  is  liable  to  become 
obstrticted  at  any  time. 

"A  glance  at  the  map  explains  why  Holland 
is  not  eager  under  present  conditions  to  facili- 
tate our  passage  to  and  from  the  sea;  any 
obstrtietion  in  the  western  arm  of  the  Scheldt 
tends  to  di\-ert  traffic  from  Antwerp  to  Rotter- 
dam at  the  mouth  of  the  Aleuse.  Oiu-  right  of 
way  in  the  eastern  branch  is  already  blocked 
in  two  places.  Heretofore,  whenever  we  have 
desired  to  make  any  improvements  in  this 
western  branch,  the  Dutch  have  always  failed 
to  see  the  necessity  for  the  change.  And  yet 
all  the  cost  of  buoying,  channel-clearing,  and 
marking  is  borne  by  Belgium." 
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DANGER"   OF  A  GREATER   POLAND 


ENORMOUS  PROBLEMS  confront  the  new  Republic 
of  Poland,  which  is  in  urgent  need  of  assistance  from  the 
outside,  according  to  a  Warsaw  correspondent  of  The 
New  Europe  (London),  who  has  long  studied  the  Western  Slav. 
But  Poland  will  be  injured,  not  helped,  if  the  Allied  Powers 
support  the  •"imperialistic  aspirations  of  some  Pohsh  diplo- 
matists" who  would  create  a  Poland  great  in  size  and  population, 
but  '"resting  on  the  shifting  sands  of  social  inequality  and 
national  injustice."  Poland  can 
be  strong,  says  this  obserAer, 
only  if  confined  to  her  ethno- 
graphic boundaries,  which  should 
include  the  Polish  parts  of 
Germany  that  in  latt.r  years 
have  been  Germanized.  By 
trying  to  incorporate  territories 
which  "'never  were  and  never 
will  be  Polish,"  she  would  simply 
provoke  constant  conflict  with  her 
neighbors,  particularly  Russia ; 
and,  what  is  more,  sh^  would 
excite  grave  internal  contention. 
It  is  difficult  to  place  much  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  the 
"aU-Pohsh"  policy  encouraged 
by  some  Allied  diplomatists,  es- 
pecially the  French,  according  to 
this  informant,  who  avers  that 
men  high  in  Poland's  political  life 
have  assured  him  that  France 
"will  go  to  any  lengths  to  secure 
the  creation  of  a  Greater  Poland, 
such  as  would  include  not  only 
Polish,  but  also  Russian  and 
Lithuanian  territory,  as  well  as 
part  of  Austrian  Silesia,  which 
always  belonged  to  the  Czechs, 
and  the  whole  of  Austrian  Ga- 
licia,  of  which  at  least  half  is 
Ukrainian."     We  read  then: 


THE   PLIGHT   OF  LADY   POLAND. 


"The  new  Poland  would  thus 
count  some  fifty  million  inhabi- 
tants,  and   would,   it    is    hoped, 

help  to  counterbalance  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a 
strong  barrier  against  Russian  BolsheA  ism.  The  world  seems 
to  have  forgotten,  however,  that  tlie  best  Polish  statisticians 
place  the  number  of  Poles — including  the  immigrants  in  America 
— at  twenty-four  millions;  and  that  the  new  Poland  would,  con- 
sequently, be  a  state  with  a  Polish  minority,  and  with  a  majority 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  Polish  rule," 

According  to  this  contributor  to  The  New  Europe,  the  internal 
situation  of  Poland  is  more  serious  than  would  appear,  for  the 
danger  of  Bolshevism  is  growing  despite  the  reassuring  attitude 
of  government  circles.  What  increases  the  Bolshe\  ik  menace, 
we  are  advised,  is  the  fact  that  according  t^  report  there  are 
about  1, '2.50,000  unemployed  in  Russian  Poland  alone,  while  in 
Posen  conditions  are  a  little  better  and  in  Galicia  perhaps 
a  little  worse,  and  we  read : 

"While  the  fJovernment  can  not  meet  the  enormous  expense 
of  maintaining  this  great  army  of  unem])loyed.  the  fanners 
can  not  get  laborers  for  field-work,  and  industry  suffers  from 
lack  of  workmen.  People  ])refer  to  take  the  'unemployment 
allowance'  paid  by  the  Go^'e^nment  rather  than  work  for  wages 
which  are  sometimes  lower  than  this  allowance. 

"Meanwhile,  the  army  itself  is  rather  dangerously  inoculated 
with  Bolshevik  agitation.  Many  of  the  men,  having  gone 
into  the  army  just  to  be  taken  care  of  and  to  be  able  to  lead  an 
easy  life  without  much  physical  or  mental  exertion,  openly  talk 


Lady  Poland — "  Help!    Help!    Miirder!    They  are  robbing  me!" 
GrARDiAX  OF  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE — "  My  good  woman,  please 
go  somewhere  else.    How  can  President  Wilson  perfect  his  plan  for 
I'niversal    Brotherhood    and   no    more    wars   if   you   interrupt    his 
thoughts    by  shrieking  on  the  door-steps?" — The   World  (London). 


of  refusing  obedience  in  case  they  should  be  ordered  to  fight  the 
peasants."' ' 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  foregoing  arguments  against  a  Greater 
Poland,  we  have  the  authoritatiAc  statement  of  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski,  the  Premier  of  Poland,  who  is  quoted  in  Warsaw 
press  dispatches  as  saying: 

"The  importance  to  the  peace  of   Europe  of  a  strong  and 
united   Poland  can  not  be  exaggerated.      Germany  made  war, 
not  for  honor  and  ideals,  but  for  markets  and  raw  materials. 
The  war  has  not  5'et  been  won.     Germany  is  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge herself  beaten  in  the  West, 
but  not  in  the  East. 

" "  The  same  men  who  organized 
the  present  war  count  on  reorgan- 
izing Russia  in  their  own  inter- 
ests. If  they  do  so.  they  will  have 
an  endless  supply  of  labor  and 
raw  material.  In  addition  to 
wheat,  they  will  have  cotton  from 
Turkestan,  oil,  great  lumber  sup- 
plies from  the  forests  of  Russia, 
immense  coal  and  iron  deposits, 
to  say  nothing  of  gold,  platinum, 
and  other  minerals.  With  these 
reenforcements  Germany  would 
ine^^tably  stamp  her  dominion 
on  the  whole  world.  Think  of 
the  efi'ect  on  the  splendid  body 
of  America's  highly  paid  labor  if 
Germany  trained  and  directed 
the  cheap  labor  of  Russia  and 
China.  No  one  could  compete 
with  such  cheap  production. 

""What  stands  in  Germany's 
way  is  not  France  or  England, 
which  are  so  far  off.  Germany 
is  at  the  gates  of  disorganized 
Russia,  and  once  let  her  combine 
with  the  Bolsheviki  and  reor- 
ganize Russia,  as  she  will  have 
the  leisure  to  do  in  peace  time, 
and  she  will  dominate  the  world. 
A  strong  Poland  alone  can  block 
this  plan." 

Another  argument  in  fa-vor  of 
a  Greater  Poland  is  ad\'anced 
by  Prof.  B.  J.  Wilden-IIart,  who 
writes  in  the  Belfast  Northern 
Whig  as  follows: 


"The  Wilsonian  policy  of  self- 
determination  has  one  great 
source  of  danger  connected  with  it.  It  is  the  policy  of  demo- 
cratic Germany  (which  is  just  as  Pan-German  and  Hunnish 
as  Imperial  Germany)  to  have  as  neighbors  on  her  eastern 
frontiers  small,  weak,  half-developed  states  ovkT  whom  she 
can  soon  gain  political  and  economic  control.  To  this  end 
democratic  Germany  will  ohampiou  effusively  the  rights  of 
different  nationalities  to  self-determination,  knowing  that  by 
so  doing  Russia  will  be  split  up  into  many  small,  weak  states, 
such  as  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Lithuania,  etc.  Now,  until  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  all  these  different  nationalities 
lived  within  the  l)orders  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  enjoying 
their  own  rights,  liberties,  and  customs,  and  only  having  in 
common  the  king,  diet,  and  coinage.  The  Lithuanians  number 
about  two  and  a  half  millions,  while  th<*  Letts  number  con- 
siderably less.  Th(*  culture  and  civilization  of  all  these  peoples 
are,  and  have  Ixntn  for  centuries,  (essentially  Polish.  The  danger, 
therefore,  of  allowing  these  small  peoples  to  set  up  a  government 
of  their  own.  which  they  have  never  had  before,  and  for  which 
most  of  them  are  totally  unfitted,  is  ajipanuit.  Most  of  them 
would  find  that  their  greater  safety  and  happiness  lay  with  an 
autonomous  existence  under  the  tolerant  rule  of  Poland. 

"This,  then,  should  be  the  aim  of  our  statesmen,  and  the 
general  public  should  strive  to  realize  the  paramount  importance 
of  setting  up  a  reunited,  complete,  and  independent  Poland, 
with  access  to  the  sea  at  Danzig,  which,  tog«*ther  with  the  Rou- 
manians, shall  form  a  barrier  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea,  keeping  guard  over  Germany  to  the  East  in  the  same 
way  that  France  and  Italy  Mill  keep  watch  in  the.  West," 


THE    ]:>RUG   DISEASE 


THE  DRUG  HABIT  is  a  disoasc  i)uro  luul  simple;  and 
tho  fact,  that  our  pco))!^  arc  slow  to  rcalixo  it  causes 
most  of  the  dilTiculty  oxporienced  in  d(';diiiK"  with  it. 
This  is  tho  conclusion  of  Dr  Ern(>st  S.  Bisho]),  author  of  a  forth- 
coming book  on  "Tho  Drug  Peril,"  who  writes  on  "Some 
Problems  of  the  Xareotic  Drug  Situation"  in  The  Mcilicdl 
Times  (New  York,  ]May).  Dr.  Bishop  is 
clinical  professor  of  modicino  in  the  Xew 
York  Polyclinic,  and  was  formerly  resident 
physicdau  in  charge  of  aleolu)li<',  nar(!otic, 
and  prison  wards  at  Bellevui^  Hospital,  Xow 
York  City.  Dr.  Bishop  asserts  that  narcotic 
drug  addiction  is  wido-si)rea<l  among  our 
population,  and  that  it  is  in<neasing.  In 
view  of  tho  revelations  of  tho  past  few  .-soars, 
he  considers  this  no  longer  a  matter  for 
argument.  ^Moreover,  it  existed  for  very 
many  years  before  restrictive  legislation,  to 
au  extent  far  beyond  general  realization. 
Its  pre\iously  accepted  status  as  a  condition 
arising  from  morbid  or  defective  mentalitj-, 
weakness  of  will,  lack  of  desire  to  forego  in- 
dulgence, etc.,  absolutely  fails.  Dr.  Bishop 
charges,  to  gi^^e  anj^  conception  of  its  true 
nature  and  characteristics.  To  quote  and 
condense  his  article: 

"That  the  terms  'drug  habituate'  or  'drug 
fiend'  have  been  so  generally  applied  and  so 
commonly  accepted  as  descriptive  of  those 
afflicted  Avith  this  condition  is  conclusive 
proof  of  general  scientific  neglect  of  it,  of 
past  apathy  and  indifference  toward  it,  and 
of  ignorance  concerning  it. 

"That  it  is  fundamentally  a  physical 
disease  condition,  presenting  definite  and 
constant  clinical  symptoms  and  signs,  and 
invariable  and  characteristic  jihysical  phe- 
nomena, and  that  it  has  associated  with  it 

— and  especially  with  its  unskilful  liandling — some  of  tho  most 
agonizing  physical  suffering  known  to  liumanity,  is  noAv  a  matter 
of  established  record  and  proof. 

"That  its  physical  symptomatology  and  phenomena  are 
manifested  in  infants  newly  born  of  addicted  mothers,  and 
that  many  of  these  infants  die  unless  opiate  is  administered  to 
them,  is  a  well-knoVn  fact  among  those  who  have  made  open- 
minded  study  of  and  research  into  this  condition. 

"That  the  physical  signs  and  symptomatology  and  phenomena 
of  body-need  for  opiate  drug  can  be  easily  and  invariably 
demonstrated  upon  aninials  purposely  addicted  in  the  laboratory 
and  then  deprived  of  their  drug,  and  that  the  blood  serum 
of  these  addicted  animals  suffering  from  opiate  deprivation, 
when  injected  into  animals  who  have  never  been  given 
opiate,  produce  the  same  symptomatologj'  and  phenomena 
are  matters  of  competent  observation  and  authoritative 
record. 

"That  a  considerable  proportion,  if  not  a  considerable  major- 
ity, of  opiate  addicts  contracted  their  addiction  disease  purely 
through  prolonged  constant  opiate  medication,  under  condi- 
tions where  they  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  the  opiate  and  did  not  even  know  what  they  Avere  getting 
must  be  recognized  and  accepted  fact. 

"That  there  is  no  class  characteristic  of  narcotic  addicts,  but 
that  the  condition  exists  far  more  among  tho  honest  and  worthy 
and  self-supporting  members  of  society  than  it  does  in  the  so- 
called  'underworld,'  is  now  a  matter  of  easily  corroborated 
record.  The  narcotic  addict  is  found  in  every  walk  of  life,  the 
minister  and  the  judge,  the  physician,  the  business  man,   the 


GOOD  SOCIETV  HAS  MORE  ADDICTS 

Than   the   underworld,  says    Dr.   E. 

S.  Bishop,  who  thinks  echication  tlie 

l)est  weapon  against  this  cn  il. 


clerk,  the  laborer,  no  class  or  occupation  is  without  its  members 
.suffering  from  narcoticj  addiction  disease. 

"Tho  most  urgent  problem  of  tho  present  narcotic  situation 
is  tho  one  most  sadly  neglected  in  tho  past,  and  only  recently 
beginning  to  be  appi'ociated.  It  is  the  problem  of  securing 
intelligent,  competent,  and  humane  advice  and  treatment 
faced  by  tho  addict  himself. 

"Tho  one  thing  that  the  average  narcotic 
addi(!t  wants  is  to  be  helped  and  cured. 
Tho  idea  that  1h;  does  not  want  to  bo  cun'<l 
arises  largely  from  his  hesitation  to  submit 
himself  to  incarceration  under  h'gal  commit- 
ment to  institutions  of  whoso  results  ho  has 
either  had  ])rovious  experionco  himself  or  has 
bc^en  warned  away  from  by  tho  experience 
of  others." 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  situation. 
Dr.  Bishop  thinks,  is  education.  Many  ob- 
\  ious  and  easily  demonstrable  phj'sical  facts 
could  be  easily  determined.  The  conflicting 
statements  of  different  schools  of  thought 
could  be  easily  evaluated.  This  "simply 
has  not  been  done."  Boards  of  health  are 
equipped  with  facilities  to  determine  the 
facts  of  addiction  and  to  give  them  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  laity.  They  have  their  laboratories.  It 
would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  take  a 
ward  and  place  a  fe^v  addicts  under  observa- 
tion long  enough  to  verify  or  disprove  the 
statements  reported  by  various  medical  and 
clinical  workers.     He  goes  on: 

"A  board   of   health  addiction  education 
campaign  as  to  tlie  facts  of  addiction  woulo 
save  many  an  innocent  person  from  the  eon- 
traction  of  the  disease.     H  ow  does  addiction 
develop?     What  signs  does  it  show?     What 
are  the  sufferings  of  the  condition?     What 
does  physical  need  for  opiate  do  to  the  heart 
and  circulation?     What  does  it  do  to  the  in- 
testines and  to  the  other  organs?     How  can  one  addicted  best 
control  his  disease  until  there  are  facilities  and  competent  edu- 
cation established  sufficient  to  cure  it? 

"These  are  the  things  which  are  done  with  all  other  diseases 
affecting  i)ublic  health.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  are 
more  narcotic  addicts  than  consumptives,  and  I  believe  it  quite 
probably  true.  Surely  this  matter  is  worth  the  study  of  the 
health  departments. 

"The  neglect  of  this  education  is  largely  responsible  for 
illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  Every  new  addict  made  of  an 
adventurous  youth  means  a  new  customer  for  tliiO  smugglers 
and  venders,  if  that  adventurous  youth  had  been  taught  the 
facts — if  he  thought  of  addiction  as  he  thinks  of  tuberculosis, 
instead  of  it  as  being  something  vague  and  surrounded  bj-  a 
halo  of  adventure  and  experiment,  he  Avould  not  fall  an  easy 
victim  to  tho  agents  of  the  trafficker,  male  aad  female. 

"There have  been  altogether  too  much  talk. and  pubhcity  given 
to  A^arious  special  'treatments'  and  'cures.'  The  man  Avho 
understands  narcotic  drug-addiction  disease  as  he  understands 
other  diseases  can  handle  it  and  cure  it  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
What  methods  he  employs  will  depend  upon  the  therapeutic 
needs  of  the  case  he  treats,  and  upon  his  indiAidual  intelligence. 
We  should  haAe  had  enough  of  specific  "panaceas  and  adA'ertised 
cure-alls.  They  haAo  practically  disappeared  from  other  dis- 
eases in  medicine. 

"War  itself  is  always  productiA^e  of  narcotic  addiction  as 
one  of  its  unfortunate'  medical  concomitants.  The  CiAdl 
War  left  in  its  wake  opiate  addicts,  results  of  necessary  emergency 
and  other  medication.     The  Spanish  War  also  contributed  to  the 
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narcotic  addicts.  That  tliere  are  opiate  addicts  resulting  from 
the  present  world-war  is  known  fact.  Europe  has  its  problems 
in  this  matter,  and  A\'e  shall  not  escape  ours. 

"The  number  who  Avill  be  returned  from  the  Army  can  only 
be  speculated  upon,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  much  greater  than 
■nill  ever  be  made  a  matter  of  accurate  statistics.  There  have 
been  unknown  and  unrecognized  opiate  addicts  in  the  Army, 
just  as  there  always  have  been  in  civil  life.  I  have  information' 
to  the  effect  that  some  men  went  into  the  Army  already  addicted, 
concealing  their  affliction  from  the  examiners  in  the  deliberate 
and  desperate  purpose  and  hope  of  being  able  to  stop,  or  to 
reduce  gradually,  their  opiate  administration  imder  the  circum- 
stances and  discipline  of  army  life.  Finding  it  impossible  to  do 
this,  and  fearing  to  reveal  themselves  to  the  medical  officers,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  they  continued  their  opiate  administra- 
tion throughout  their  service  and  Avill  leave  the  Army  with  their 
addiction  unsuspected. 

"Since  the  New  Yort  State  legislative  investigation  and  the 
facts  brought  out  by  its  testimony,  the  problem  of  the  narcotic 
situation  has  changed.  In  the  minds  of  most  people  it  had 
been,  'What  shall  be  done  with' — or  'What  shall  be  done  to 
the  narcotic  addict  to  make  him  stop  using  drugs?'  For  the  last 
two  j^ears  it  has  been  gradually  becoming,  'What  can  be  done 
for  the  narcotic  addict,  so  as  to  relieve  him  of  the  physical 
necessity  of  using  drugs?' 

'Tn  this  change  of  attitude  lies  the  hope  for  the  future.  Some 
of  the  narcotic  addicts  will  have  to  be  done  with  or  done  to. 
They  are  a  comparatively  few,  inherently  irresponsible,  vicious, 
or  defective.  They  should  be  taken  care  of  irrespective  of  their 
addiction.  The  great  mass  of  addicts,  however,  need  something 
done  for  them.  They  are  clinical  problems  of  internal  medicine, 
victims  of  a  definite  disease,  controllable  and  arrestable." 


CANADA'S   REFUGE   FOR   SEA-BIRDS 

REFUGES  FOR  BIRDS  are  usually  made  for  those 
species  ha^ang  something  to  d  ;  with  the  economic 
'  interests  of  mankind.  A  notable  departure  is  the 
Gaspe  reserve,  or  series  of  reserves,  recently  created  by  law  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  to  protect  water-fowl  on  and 
about  the  St.  LaAvrence  Gulf.  The  refuge  protects  all  migratory 
birds,  and  severe  penalties  are  provided  for  its  violation.  This 
act  of  lU'otection  for  birds  whose  value  for  us  lies  solely  in  their 
beauty  and  their  scientific  interest  should  be  widely  copied, 
thinks  John  M.  Clarke,  who  writes  of  it  to  Science  (New  York). 
It  was  advocated  actively  by  the  provincial  IMinister  of  Fisheries 
and  is,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  one  of  the  largest  bird-reserves 
on  the  western  continent.     He  ■\\Tites: 

"The  Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  its  present 
session,  has  passed  a  law  creating,  on  very  broad  lines,  the 
remaining  lodges  of  water-fowl  on  the  shores  and  the  islands  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  LawTence  into  one  great  bird-reserve  to  be  under 
the  administrative  control  of  the  Minister  of  Fisheries.  Three 
definite  areas  are  embraced  -within  this  protective  provision, 
all  of  which  are  within  the  county  of  Gaspe: 

"1.  Perce  Rock,  the  picturesque  and  bi-illiant  Devonian 
island  which  lies  a  few  rods  off  the  coast  of  Perce  village.  Its 
bird  colony  is  constituted  of  the  herring-gull  and  the  crested 
cormorant. 

"2.  The  east  and  north  cliffs  of  Bonaventure  Island,  which 
lies  three  miles  out  from  Perce.      Here  is  probably  the  largest 


THE   SEA-BIRDS'   PARADISE   OX  THE  CANADIAN   COAST. 

Ill  the  I'oicuroimd  is  I  he  \  illa^c  of  Perce,  on  the  Gasp^  coast:  in  the  middle  distance  is  the  small  precipitous  Perce  Kock,  and  beyond  it  is 

Uoiiiuenture  Island.    On  this  rock  and  island  the  sea-birds  enjoy  a  safe  refuge. 
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siir\ivin^j  colony  of  Iho  Kaniicl-  willi  its  (•u.st()inaf\-  jissocialcs  — 
the  kittiwake,  razorbill  auk,  ixiffin,  {;>i'll<''>i<><.  i>"<I  imiirt'. 
The  law  lakes  oyer  Hit'  ciilii-c  face  ol"  the  liifj:li  clifi's  when"  Ihc  two 
colonics  on  lliis  island  arc  located  and  also  a.  belt  of  land  tea 
Icct  back  from  the  cdi^c  of  the  cliiTs. 

"3.  The  cel(>brated  but  now  somewhat  deplet(>d  colony  of  (lie 
bird  rock,  northeniiiiost  of  the  Matidalen  Islands,  ILU  niiles 
out  to  sea  from  l*erce,  in  the  heart  of  the  fi:ulf. 

"The  provisions  of  the  law  art^  ritj:orous.  No  one  shall  take 
or  molest  the  birds,  nests,  or 
es:fi:s,  nor  carry  a  ^un  or  other  | 
huiUiuH:  p:vAv  wilhin  a  mile  of 
the  sites  indicated,  either  by 
land  or  water,  under  severe 
penalty  of  tine  or  iinprisou- 
ment;  and  if  a  boat  is  used  in 
violation  of  this  law  it  is  liable 
to  conliscation.  The  law  is 
made  so  broad  as  to  include 
all  migratory  ,£>anio,  non-sjame, 
and  insectivorous  birds  as 
specified  under  the  interna- 
tional treaty  for  the  i)rotectiou 
of  such  bii-ds. 

"The  extraordinary  charac- 
ter of  this  law  now  in  force  is 
that  it  affords  protection  to  a 
class  of  water-fowl  which  are 
commonly  regarded  as  h,avin<r 
little  to  do  ■ftitli  the  econ.onn'c 
interests  of  inaTd\in.d,  and  i't 
speeifieaJlj'  takes  cog-ni/.ance  of 
the  fact  thijt  these  creatures 
are  entitled  to  protection  l)e- 
cause  of  their  natural  beauty, 
their  scientific  interest,  and  the 
part  that  they  i)lay  in  tlie 
scheme  of  nature.  There  could 
be  no  better  indication  o.f  the 
liberal  and  hi^h-minded  senti- 
ment of  the  Pi'ovince  of  Quebec 
than  this  enactment,  ^\;hich 
was  initiated  in  the  I'arlia- 
ment  bj^  the  Honoral>le  Ilonore 
Mercier,  Minister  of  Fisheries, 
in  response  to  the  labors  and 
ui'geut  representations  of  those 
who  have  had  the  intei-ests  of 
these  colonies  at  heart.  The 
Province  of  Quebec  has  thus 
created  one  of  the  largest  bird- 
reserves  in  the  western  con- 
tinent and  has  erected  a  monu- 
ment w^hich  is  greatly  to  the 
sentiment." 


Illnstraiir.ns  l.y  <"nui-t<^ST  of  John  RL  Clnrlcc. 
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credit   of   its   own   high-m.inded 


WEIGHING  LIGHT— Both  the  British  expeditions  sent  out  to 
observe  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  ]May  29  limited  their  activities 
largely  to  one  problem — 'that  of  "weighing  light."  What  this 
means  is  explained  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Campbell,  of  Lick  Observa- 
torj',  in  his  "Solar  Eclipse  Notes,"  in  The  Puhlicaiions  of  tJie 
Astronomical  Societij  of  the  Pacific  (San  Francisco).     He  says: 

"According  to  certain  hypotheses,  light  radiations  possess 
mass  and  are  subject  to  gravitational  disturbance.  If  the 
hypothesis  in  one  form  or  another  represents  the  truth,  then 
rays  of  light  proceeding  from  stars  which  are  seen  very  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun  should  be  deflected  from  their  straight- 
line  courts,  as  those  rays  pass  close  to  the  sun  and  tlu-ough  the 
sun's"  gravitational  field. 

"  If  a  ray  of  light  coming  from  a  star  to  the  eclipse  observer 
just  grazes  the  edge  of  the  sun  but  without  touching  the  sun,  it 
should  be  bent  from  its  course  in  amount  0".S7,  according  to  one 
hypothesis,  in  twice  this  amount  on  another  hypothesis,  or  not 
at  all  on  a  still  different  hypothesis.  The  eclipse  of  May  29 
occurs  with  the  sun  very  favorably  situated  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hyades  cluster.  A 
good  number  of  stars  in  the  photographic  field,  with  the  echpsed 
sun  in  the  center,  may  be  recorded  with  an  exposure  of  ten 
seconds  or  less.  ]Nfany  eclipses  will  come  and  go  before  another 
wiU  be  so  favoral^le  in  this  regard." 


BRIGHT   SIDE    OF   BERIBERI 

BIOKIHKiU  HAS  DOFHTLKSS  KILLKD  its  thousands, 
liiit  i.n  trying  to  disco\er  what  causes  it  wr-  have  found 
out  more  about  foods  and  nutrition  in  the  past  few  years 
than  \\c  did  iii  as  man.\  prccedin-^centuries.  B«'fore  we  studied 
beriberi  we  thought  that  w  hai^  man  ntieded  in  the  way  of  food  was 
just  a  "balanced  ration"  and  nothing  more.  Xow  we  know- 
that  we  must  have  vitamins; 
but  it  is  only  a  little  while  since 
the  \  (  r_\  wisest  of  us  rlid  not 
know  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a-  \itamin.  Beriberi 
is  one  of  a  class  of  diseases  of 
"malnutrilion "  caused  b_\-  a 
deficiency  of  \ilamins,  and  it 
was  thus  frf)m  the  stud.\'  of  this 
malady  that  we  learned  what 
is  i)erhaps  the  most  important 
lesson  that  man  ever  learned 
about  foods.  So,  thinks  Dr. 
llar\e_\-  \V.  Wile\',  who<*ontrib- 
utes  "A  Tribute  to  Berib«-ri" 
to  The  A  nicriran  Joiirn/il  of 
Clinical  Medicine  (Chicago, 
May),  this  <lisease  is  c(;rtainly 
deserving  of  our  warmest  grati- 
tude.    Me  writes: 

"U])  to  the  era  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cause  of  beriberi 
the  principles  of  correct  diet 
Avere  based  upon  the  supply  of 
a  so-called  well-l>alanced  ra- 
tion. We  were  taught  that 
the  human  animal,  in  order  to 
grow,  enjoy  health,  and  be  able 
to  multiply  his  species,  required 
a  certain  proportion  of  food 
giving  a  definite  evolution  of 
heat  and  sup})lying  the  needs 
of  growth  and  repair.  We 
were  taught  that  this  balanced 
ration  consisted  of  certain 
amounts  of  i)rotein,  carbohy- 
drate, fat,  and  minerals.  Aluch 
to  the  astonishment  of  the 
physiologists,  it  was  discoAcred 
that  when  an  animal  was  fed  pure  protein,  pure  carbohydrate,  piu'e 
fat,  and  piire  mineral,  it  failed  to  grow,  gradually  lost  weight, 
and  finally  died.  The  peculiar  contrast  was  presented  of  impure 
foods,  that  is,  impure  from  the  chemical  point  of  v-iew,  being  far 
better  than  foods  that  are  pure  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
Then  came  Funk  and  his  followers  inspired  by  the  discoverj-  in 
regard  to  beriberi,  who  disclosed  to  a  certain  extent  the  nature 
of  the  vital  element  in  foods.  From  the  Latin  word  for  life  and 
because  he  believed  it  to  be  of  nitrogenous  character,  Funk  called 
this  new  substance  vitamin,  in  other  words,  the  amin  necessary 
for  life.  Whether  or  not  the  assigned  reason  is  a  correct  one, 
the  name.seems  to  have  come  to  stay,  whatever  the  final  chemical 
nature  of  the  vitamin  principle  may  prove  to  be.  This  discovers- 
incited  physicians,  physiologists,  and  biological  chemists  to  look 
further  into  the  nature  of  manj^  common  diseases. 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  scurvy  was  related  in  an  intimate 
way  to  foods.  It  was  particularly  a  scourge  for  sailors  under 
the  old-fashioned  methods  of  travel  when,  often,  they  were  many 
months  at  sea  and  had  no  access  to  fresh  meats,  vegetables,  or 
milk.  Before  the  days  of  beriberi  it  was  discovered  that  citrous 
fruits,  or  their  juices,  proved  to  be  antidotal  to  seur\-A-.  It  was 
not  a  diificult  step  to  show  that  scurvj-  also  w-as  a  disease  of  dietarj- 
deficiency  and  that  the  citrous  fruits,  fresh  meats,  vegetables, 
especially  tomatoes,  and  milk  had  antiscorbutic  properties — 
in  other  words,  contained  a  \dtamin  antagonistic  to  scur^'j-. 
Pellagra,  also  was  suspected  of  being  a  disease  of  .dietary  de- 
ficiency, and  this  assumption  has  been  proved  correct  by  the 
investigations  of  the  scientists  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Ser\ice,  who  have  been  able  to  produce  artificial 
pellagra,  or   perhaps  I  had  better  say  purposeful  pellagra,  just 
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as  hcrihcri  and  other  forms  of  polyneuritis  are  produced  in  the 
same  way. 

"Our  whole  system  of  diet,  therefore,  has  to  be  reconstructed 
from  the  (lisco\  eries  of  tlie  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  These 
fliscoverii's  ha\e  particularly  emphasized  the  food  value  of  the 
«-xt(^rnal  coatings  and  germs  of  the  cereals.  This  \alue  rests  not 
alone  in  their  content  of  ordinary  digestible  foods,  but  exists  par- 
ticuhirly  l)y  reason  of  the  Avater-soluble  vitamin  contained  there- 
in. One  of  the  easiest  experiments  to  carry  out  is  the  production 
of  beriberi  in  fowls  by  feeding  them  polished  rice,  bread  made 
of  wliite  flour  and  degerminated  and  decorticated  Indian  corn- 
meal.  Tile  production  of  pellagra  is  much  more  dilticult  but 
not  at  all  an  impossible  experimental  problem. 

"In  the  comic  i^apei's  we  have  all  l)een  regaled  by  the  cartoons 
entitled  "Bringing  up  Father.'  A  shnilar  course  of  instruction  is 
necessary  for  the  medical  ])rofession,  especially  those  of  us  of  the 
older  school.  As  I  recall  my  own  medical  training,  I  can  not 
remember  a  single  lecture  on  dietetics  that  had  any  kind  of 
a  foundation  except  pure  empiricism.  ]nas?nuch  as  food  has 
such  an  intimate  relation  not  only  to  prophylaxis,  but  also  to 
therapeutics,  we  need  a  series  of  cartoons  or  some  similar  form 
of  instruction  illustrating  the  bringing  iip  of  the  old  doctor. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  point  in  medicine  so  confusing  and  con- 
flicting as  the  dietaries  prescribed  by  the  attending  physician  in 
cases  of  illness,  and  likewise  for  children  and  gi'own  persons  as  a 
preventive  of  disease.  The  very  foods  that  have  been  most 
denatured,  and  therefore  are  least  wholesome  and  assimilable, 
are  constantly  prescribed  by  physicians  for  the  well  as  for  those 
ill.  The  functions  of  leaf  vegetables,  for  instance,  so  important 
in  dietetics  and  carrying  as  they  do  the  chief  fat-soluble  vitamins, 
are  those  that  the  j)h\sician  too  often  neglects.  On  what  scien- 
tific grounds  can  a  physician  recommend  the  most  refined  foods, 
those  of  least  nutriti\e  ■salue"'  By  reason  of  a  fear  of  irritating 
the  stomach.  Bromato-prophylaxis  and  bromato-therapy  are 
two  themes  in  our  medical  education  that  can  no  longer  be 
neglected. 

"Let  us  bring  a  tribute  to  beriberi  as  an  incitant  to  fruitful 
study." 

THE   FACTORY   DENTIST 

No  INDUSTRIAL  PLANT  is  complete  nowadays 
without  a  dentist.  It  pays  to  keep  the  workers  well. 
The  industrial  physician  has  his  place  in  every  large 
factory,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  his  work  is 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  \\ith(jut  a  dental  clinic.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Elliott,  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  who  writes  in  Factor ij  (Chicago,  May)  on  "Keejiing 
Workers  Well."  The  work  of  the  dental  dispensary,  Dr.  Elliott 
tells  us,  covers  several  distinct  ])ranches  of  dentistry — namely, 
the  relief  of  pain,  examination  and  consultation,  prophylaxis, 
consultation  with  the  medical  department,  and  the  filling, 
treating,  and  extraction  of  teeth.  The  examination  of  applicants 
for  employment  now  frequently  includes  dental  tests.  Coopera- 
tion with  the  general  medical  work  of  the  plant  is  also  an  inter- 
esting feature.     Says  Dr.  Elliott: 

"One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  industrial  dentist 
is  the  work  he  is  able  to  do  in  <n)opera1ion  Avith  the  plant  surgeon. 
These  men,  so  far  as  possible,  are  9t  I  he  factory  office  during  the 
same  hours  of  the  day,  so  that  tl)('\  n  ay  be  availabh^  foi-  consul- 
tation at  any  time. 

"One  great  achantage  that  we  h:;ve  found  in  tliis  arrangement 
is  that  all  of  the  v.'ork  in  physical  examination  is  done  at  one 
sitting.  Not  only  is  this  a  great  saving  of  time,  but  the  appli- 
cant is  nuK'h  imi)i"est  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  examination. 

"In  order  to  liave  the  doctor  and  the  d(>ntist  coojierate  to  the 
fullest  extent,  their  rooms,  if  possible,  should  be  adjacent.  Their 
records  shoiiUl  be  kept  in  the  same  file.  So  much  importance  is 
atlactied  l,o  tlie  Aaliie  oi  dental  work  in  industry  that  medical  and 
dental  sui)ervision  are  always  installed  at  the  same  time  in  each 
of  our  n<>w  factories. 

"Many  instances  might  be  given  of  the  value  of  cooperation 
between  the  dentist  and  the  doctor,  Init  one  of  the  most  striking 
that  has  come;  under  my  observation  occurred  in  one  of  our 
divisions  last  fall.  For  six  months  an  employee  had  been 
jiractically  confined  to  bed  or  was  on  crutches  for  weeks  at  a 
lime  as  a  result  of  sciatica.  One  day  he  attended  one  of  our 
talks  to  factory  employees  on  hygiene;  later  he  reported  for 
physical    examination.     This    examination    was   voluiitar\     on 


his  ))ar(.  as  he  was  an  old  employee,  l)ut  his  interest  had  beea 
awakened  by  the  talk  on  hygiene. 

"The  plant  surgeon  could  find  no  evidence  of  any  infection 
that  might  have  been  tlie  cause  of  his  sciatica.  He  had  been 
ad\nsed  to  have  his  tonsils  removed,  yet  they  were  normal. 
No  infection  was  found  in  the  kidneys  or  other  vital  organs.  On 
inquiry,  he  stated  that  his  teeth  had  been  examined  as  late  as 
two  weeks  previou.sly.  The  condition  of  the  teeth,  however, 
led  us  to  suspect  that  the  trouble  might  be  there.  This  sus- 
picion was  confirmed  liy  the  factory  dentist,  and  he  was  adAised 
to  have  radiographs  taken  of  all  his  teeth.  The  result  of  the 
.r-ray  examination  showed  se\ent(>en  abscesses  at  the  roots 
of  as  many  teeth.  All  of  the  infected  teeth  were  removed, 
with  the  result  that  his  sciatica  has  disappeared  and  he  has 
thrown  his  crutciies  away 

"To  take  care  of  all  the  dental  needs  of  the  employees  in  any 
one  of  our  factories  would  require  several  dentists,  giving  all 
their  time  to  this  work,  while  under  the  present  jilan  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  is  rendered  to  the  largest  number  of  per.sons 
by  one  dentist.  We  do  filling  and  other  like  dental  Avork  only 
in  exceptional  cases  or  when  absolutely  necessary. 

"In  the  routine  examination  and  i)rophylactic  treatment 
of  cases  it  was  thought  that  the  entire  working  force  of  the 
average  factory,  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  people, 
could  be  handled  at  least  twice  a  year.  At  one  of  our  divisions 
(very  case  receiAed  treatment  in  a  routine  manner  and  it  took 
al)out  eleven  months.  In  another  factory  they  have  been 
unable  to  complete  the  round  in  a  year.  However,  the  work  is 
mo\ing  much  faster  as  the  technicfue  and  scheme  of  working  is 
])etter  understood  ])y  l)oth  the  dentist  and  the  factory  executives. 

"One  factory  reports  that  this  year  the  round  can  be  com- 
])l<>ted  in  from  four  to  five  months,  which  is  about  the  period 
that  should  elapse  between  iii'()]^hylactic  treatment  and  observa- 
tion of  each  ease.  This  time  also  includes  the  large  amount  of 
time  consumed  in  emergency  work  and  in  the  routing  treatment 
of  cases  requiring  other  than  prophylactic  care. 

"The  good  Avill  established  in  the  relationship  between  the 
factory  dentist  and  the  employee  is  beyond  doubt.  We  hear 
many  words  of  appreciation.  Some  have  offered  to  pay  for  the 
service,  but  we  believe  that  in  our  oavu  organization  this  work 
should  either  lie  done  for  nothing  or  not  at  all. 

"The  equipment  of  our  dispensaries  is  the  best  that  we  are 
able  to  obtain.  This  enables  the  dentist  to  do  better  work,  but 
lietter  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the  employee  is  imprest  by  the 
painstaking  character  of  the  Avork.  From  an  «Hlucational  stand- 
jioint,  therefore,  Ave  feel  that  it  has  paid  us  to  maintain,  this 
excellent  equi[iment.  It  has  benefited  the  employee  by  im- 
pressing upon  him  the  difference  between  good  and  mediocre 
dentistry. 

"We  liaA^e  recently  added  to  our  equipment  an  especially 
designed  ^. r-ray  machine  for  dental  AAork.  This  last  addition 
Avas  made  as  a  result  of  census  of  cases  reporting  in  our  clinics 
Avho  Avere  in  need  of  .T-ray  Avork. 

"In  one  dispensary  Ave  found  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  patients 
Avould  liaAe  been  benefited  by  .r-ray  examination,  and  yet  but  a 
small  percentage  of  these  individuals  actuall\'  had  radiographs 
taken.  No  doubt  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  expense,  but 
aside  from  this  the  distance  from  the  factoiw  to  the  ,r-ray 
laboratory  Avas  so  great  that  it  Avould  lia\'e  been  quite  a  hard- 
ship to  ask  the  emplo.yee  to  take  the  time  from  his  Avork  Avhich 
Avould  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  the  trip. 

"Most  of  our  resident  dentists  are  ]Mcked  men,  chosen  not 
only  for  their  jn-ofessional  ability,  Init  because  they  lia\'e  a  keen 
interest  in  industrial  Avork,  and  are  prejiared  in  most  instances 
to  make  the  practise  of  this  branch  of  dentistry  their  permanent 
work."  

STEAM  TO  KILL  WEEDS— Steam  sterilization  of  seed-beds 
to  control  diseases  and  kill  Aveed-seeds  and  hibernating  insects 
is  recommended  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  is  described  as  folloAvs  in  its  ]Vcckly  News  Letter 
(Wasliington).     We  read: 

"The  oi)en-pan  method  of  sterilization,  which  is  described 
as  the  most  satisfactory  yet  developed,  brings  about  the  direct 
application  of  steam  to  the  soil  by  means  of  an  inverted  pan  or 
hood.  Th(^  equipment  needed  includes  a  boiler  of  20  horse- 
])o\ver  or  greater  capacity,  heavy  steam  hose,  iron  pipe,  canA'as 
or  burlap,  and  a  steaming-])an  to  coA'er  aboul  72  square  feet. 
Steam  of  about  1(X)  pounds  pressure  should  be  applied  to  the 
area  under  the  pan  for  thirty  minutes,  Avhen  the  pan  is  moved  to 
the  next  area,  and  a  covering  is  placed  OA'er  the  soil  just  treated 
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to  conserve  the  hetit  and  allow  i(  to  ix-uctratc  to  the  lower  soil. 
Seed  may  be  safely  sown  t-welve  hours  after  tlu'  steainitiff. 
.  ,  .  The  method  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  efVeetive  for  tureen- 
house  work,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  can  be  a|)i)!ied  to  hot- 
beds and  e.old-franies." 
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BRITAIN'S   WRECK-STREWN   WATERS 

BTUTlSir  WATKKS  have  always  been  hazardous  foi- 
na\if,'ation,  <\s])(M'ially  durinj,'  fofj,  storm,  and  f>ales;  but 
just  now  they  are  more  daii<,'erous  than  ever  before, 
owin^-  to  tlie  wrecks  strewn  throughout  the  North  Sea,  tlie  Kn{rlish 
Channel,  tii(>  Irish  Sea,  and  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  off  the 
southwest  coast  of  Ireland.  Wendell  M.  Whitiny,  writiui''  in 
Sea  Power  (New  York),  tells  us  that 
it  will  cost  a  fifood  deal  of  money  to 
remove  many  of  these  dangerous 
wrecks,  and  he  thinks  that  th(^  Ger- 
man GovernnKMit  should  be  held  to 
account  for  tlu>  hundreds  of  ships  sent 
to  Davy  Jones's  locker  dm-ing  the 
past  four  years  of  wai".     He  writes: 

"Many  of  these  ships  were  sunk  in 
water  too  deep  to  incur  any  danger 
to  na\igation,  but  there  are  also 
many  located  in  the  appi'oaohes  to 
harbors,  in  channels,  and  passages 
that  are  much  used,  and  these  neces- 
sarily must  be  removed  to  insure  safe- 
ty to  the  shipping  that  must  be  carried 
on,  now  that  the  war  is  over.  There 
are  several  localities  w'here  the  wrecks 
are  particularly  numerous.  There 
are  more  in  the  narrow  Strait  of 
Dover  and  its  approaches  than  any 
other  place.  There  are  also  many 
all  along  the  south  coast  of  England 
and  along  the  east  coast  front  Hull 
northward  to  Leith,  Scotland.  Off 
Yarmouth,  about  half-way  to  the 
opposite  shore,  we  find  the  wrecks 
of  the  three  British  cruisers  Hogue, 
Cressy,  and  Aboukir,  which  were 
sunk  early  in  the  war.  Farther  to  the 
north  and  well  out  in  the  North  Sea 
the  German  battle  -  cruiser  Blticher 
was  sunk. 

"Off  Plymouth,  on.  the  south  coast 
of  England,  lies  the  wreck  of  the  British  battle-ship  Formidahle. 
There  are  many  wrecks  off  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  in  the 
approach  to  Queenstown.  Here  was  sunk  the  Lusitania,  which 
was  one  of  the  particularlj'  dastardly  crimes  of  the  L^-boats  that 
probably  did  as  much  as  any  other  thing  to  turn  practicallj' 
the  whole  world  against  Germany. 

"In  the  approach  to  Brest  and  Ha\re  there  is  also  found  the 
wreck  of  many  a  ship.  Off  the  north  coast  of  Scotland  lies  the 
wreck  of  the  Hampshire,  the  sihip  ujwn  which  Lord  Kitchener 
lost  his  life. 

"The  usual  way  of  getting  rid  of  dangerous  wrecks  is  to 
blow  them  up,  but  no  doubt  there  will  be  considerable  effort 
made  to  salvage  a  number  of  these  vessels,  for  many  of  them 
carried  extremely  valuable  cargoes. 

"The  English,  in  fact,  have  already  salvaged  a  number  of 
ships,  reported  from  unofficial  information  to  be  several  hundred 
in  number.  So  far  as  is  known  there  is  no  very  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  combined  cargoes  of  all  ships  of  all 
nations  sunk  during  the  world-war,  but  it  must  be  a  tremen- 
dously high  figure. 

"There  are  many  mine-fields  throughout  these  same  waters, 
and  they  must  also  be  eventually  cleared  up.  The  Navy 
Department  has  very  recently  ordered  a  number  of  mine- 
sweepers to  these  waters  to  help  in  this  task. 

"Indeed,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  waters  about  the 
British  Isles  are  in  a  normal  state,  such  as  existed  before  the 
Great  War,  and  vessels  can  again  navigate  with  safety." 


OIL   FROM    BURS 

OK  TIIK  COCKLEBrii,  which  sticks  to  the 
clothes  of  the  passer-by  and  has  generally  been  consid- 
ered a  pest,  is  now  made  a  valuable  oil  available  for  uso 
in  paints  and  varnishes  and  adaptable  for  food.  The  details,  as 
explained  by  L.  H.  Khodes,  oil  chemist  of  ihe  North  Carolina 
Department  of  -Vgriculture.  in  an  address  delivered  at  Ualeigh, 
N.  (■.,  before  the  North  (Carolina  Section  of  the  American 
('hemical  Society,  are  thus  set  forlh  in  a  press  bidletin  issued  by 
the  Society.  After  mentioninv,  tiie  wide  distribution  of  the 
cocklei)ur  and  the  ease  of  (;athering  it,  Mr.  Khodes  continued: 

"Those  which   I   have  gathered   were  either  drv 
dry    condition.      They    were    first    ciil    in    half    1)_\- 
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board  and  the  kernels  mashed.  They  were  then  placed  in  a 
box  and  vigorously  shaken.  The  hulls  were  taken  out,  lea\ing 
the  kernels  at  the  bottom.  These  kernels  were  then  j)Ounded 
and  rubbed  in  a  mortar  until  the  black  shucks  were  removed, 
after  which  the  husks  were  forced  out  by  blowing.  The  gi-ound 
kernels  Avere  then  wrapt  in  cheese-cloth  and  prest  between  cold 
steel  plates. 

"The  oil  thus  obtained  was  allowed  to  settle  for  three  or  four 
days  and  then  filtered.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  shade,  has  a 
clear,  sparkling  appearance,  a  pleasant  odor,  and  an  agreeable 
nutty  taste.  It  keeps  Avell  without  becoming  rancid.  On 
account  of  this  quality  it  should  eventually  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  the  dietary  for  other  \egetable  oils. 

"The  prest  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil  should  be  of 
value  as  a  food  for  cattle,  and  certainly  it  can  be  readily  used 
as  a  fertilizer." 

Mr.  Khodes  said  that  he  liud  no  doubt  that  before  long  the 
cocklebur  oil  would  have  a  place  in  commerce  because  of  the 
richness  of  the  kernel  and  ease  Avith  whicl^  the  oil  can  be  ex- 
tract(^d.  The  yield  from  the  kernel  is  about  oO  per  cent,  and 
the  kernels  constitute  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  bulk 
of  the  crude  burs.  The  press  cake  contains  40.34  per  cent, 
of  protein.  With  such  things  in  their  favor,  he  added,  the 
familiar  roadside  pests  may  prove  of  real  service  to  both  man 
and  beast. 
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REVILING   AND   DEFENDING   THE    STAGE   AGAIN 


THE  STACjK  socms  like  the  iiTfpivssible  had  boy  Avho 
finds  it  hard  to  l)o  good  vt'iy  long  at  a  time.  So  it  has 
to  be  chided  l)y  the  f'onstitut<'d  guardians  of  morals,  and 
as  often  as  not  it  hits  back.  Sucli  a  passage  at  arms  occurred 
not  long  befort>  the  war,  when  the  theater  went  slumming  among 
themes  of  low  life.  Again  it  has  drawn  the  atl.ntion  of  at  least 
two  clergymen — a  Jewish  rabbi  and  a  Presl)yteriai\  divine  — 
who  chieflj'  object  to  wliat  is  dubbed  "bed-room  ])lays"  or 
"lingerie  drama."  The  latter  is  Kabln  Wise'.s  term  for  the  thing 
which  he  denounces  as  "annexes  to  the  brothel,"  and,  when  of- 
fered {is  entertainment  for  th"  returning  soldiers,  impresses  hinv 
as  in  '"pitiful,  glaring,  defiling  contrast"  to  what  they  fought  for 
in  France.  In  a  recent  sermon  bt^fore  the  Free  Synagog  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  he  said,  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune's  report: 

"It  is  blasphemy  to  take  clean-limbed,  upstanding    youth   to 
some  of  th»>  i-evolting,  nauseating  jilays  now  running  in  New 
York.     It  is  an  intolerable  insult  to  expose  them  to  that,  in  ^ 
retiu'n  for  their  work  in  France. 

"I  carry  in  mind  one  show  in  particular  that  I  saw  only  last 
week  in  one  of  the  leading  theaters  of  the  city.  Most  of  the 
audience  were  soldiers  and  sailors.  I  am  tohl  there  are  a  dozen 
shows  equally  bad  in  the  city. 

"If  many  shows  in  New  York  are  like  this  one,  then  American 
drama  is  being  written  by  the  liosiery-bujers  of  department 
stores.  The  average  petticoat  purchaser  of  Sioux  Citj'  or 
Tulsa  woidd  write  the  .sort  of  show  I  saw  the  other  night — if  he 
should  stoop  to  write  a  play. 

"It  was  nothing  less  than  the  work  of  moral  scavengers  and 
filth  producers.  It  was  tiie  product  of  moral  leprosy.  The 
stage  was  tilled  with  half-drest  women — tho  no  more  so  than 
the  boxes  of  the  theater  itself  or  the  lobbies  of  the  average  hotel. 
It  was  the  vulgar  incarnation  of  impurity,  s]iun  about  a  display 
of  hosiery  and  underwear." 

Dr.  Wi.se  distriljuted  his  blarue  among  the  actors,  managers, 
newspaper  critics,  and  the  public  Mho  pati'onize  plays,  seemingly 
irajjlying  a  large  ccmspiracy.  "Tlic  j)n)fes.sion"  is  not  tetulerlj' 
dealt  with: 

"The  theater  of  to-day  is  cluttered  witii  uneducated  male 
and  female  loafers.  1  do  not  say  that  all  pla\s  are  bad  or  that 
all  actors  are  uneducated,  but  many  are,  and  they  exhibit  stand- 
ards that  culti\'ated  men  and  women  can  not  accei)t.  So  long 
as  actors  are  hired  and  fired  like  clerks,  so  long  will  there  be  a 
poor  class  of  stage  i)eople. 

"They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  cruel,  hard-hearted  creatures 
who  dominate  and  control  the  theater.  No  such  great  organiza- 
tion in  life  to-day  is  in  such  unworthy  hands  as  the  theater. 
I^oducers  apparently  consider  drama  not  as  an  art,  but  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exposure  of  half-drest  women.  As  a  business 
the  business  of  the  theater  is  llie  dirtiest  business  in  America 
to-day." 

In  spite  of  the  many  critics  who  have  bewailed  the  monotony 
and  stupidity,  if  not  the  e\'il,  of  bed-room  plays,  they  arc  held 
accouutabl(>  here: 

"Whj'  can't  critics  say,  'This  is  a  disgusting,  foul,  .salacious 
play"/  Why  should  people  permit  newspai)ers  to  lie  to  them 
about  amusements?  Are  the  news|)a|)ers  of  New  York  going  to 
let  two  or  three  or  f*)in'  men  dictate  what  is  said  al)()ut  the  greatest 
of  arts— men  without  the  remotest  idea  of  res])onsibility?  1  wish 
\VQ  could  put  some  of  these  'chain-theater'  men  in  chains." 

But  "  F.  P.  A.,"  who  boasts  the  .same  racial  strains  as  the 
reverend  Rabbi,  shakes  his  fist  from  the  "Conning  Tower,"  and 
denies  (he  allegations: 

"Kabbi  Wi.se's  ulterances  about  the  lluater  and  the  siag(>  are 
based  on  the  postulate,  apj)arently,  tiiat  maiuigers  and  actors 
ha^e  only  one  aim— to  corrupt  the  pul)lic  taste.     'Asa  business,* 


he  says,  'the  business  of  the  theater  is  the  dirtiest  business  in 
America.'  By  the  11,000  virgins  of  Cologua,  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  As  a  business — tho  our  knowledge  of  business  may  be 
even  less  than  Dr.  Wise's — the  business  of  the  theater  is  probably 
as  dean  as  the  automobile  business,  the  law,  medicine,  the  news- 
paper business,  the  theological  profession,  the  brokerage  business, 
or  the  book-publishing  business.  There  are  a  good  many  poor 
plays  i)roduced,  but  not  one  of  them  is  produced  because  the 
l)r<>ducer  tries  to  bunk  the  puldic.  The  manager  and  the  pro- 
du<'er,  our  guess  is,  do  their  best;  when  a  play  is  bad,  their  best 
is  bad.  So  it  is  with  books.  The  average  book,  we  believe, 
is  no  better  than  the  average  play.  But  even  the  average  book 
and  the  a\erage  play  have  .something  on  the  average  sermon. 

"'I  sometimes  think,'  Dr.  Wise  said,  'that  there  are  more 
Jews  in  the  theaters  than  in  synagogs.'  And  multiplying  both 
sides  of  the  equation  by  X,  there  may  be  more  people  in  the 
theaters  than  in  churches.  And  if  both  of  these  things  are  so,  it 
maj-  be  the  fault  of  the  synagogs  and  the  churches." 

The  critics,  it  will  seem,  are  jnot  taking  the  scolding  lying 
down.  The  Tribune's  chief  reviewer  of  the  theater,  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  gives  considerable  attention  to  the  Rabbi's  words. 
He  admits  some  of  the  justice  of  the  chai'ge,  but  says  the  chief 
reason  for  complaint  against  producers  of  salacious  plajs  is  that 
"they  do  not  Manx  the  public  sufficiently,"  as  did  the  old-time 
taverns,  for  example,  which  used  to  hang  out  signs  reading, 
"Entertainment  for  man  and  beast": 

"There  are  a  certain  number  of  plaj's  in  town  which  might 
well  afford  acute  distress  to  certain  theatergoers.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  unsuspecting  patrons  may  wander  into  these  play- 
liouses  and  have  an  unpleasant  and  embarrassing  evening. 
One  may  regard  these  pla\goers  as  o\erfinicky  if  he  is  so  dis- 
posed, and  yet  they  have  a  right  to  protection.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  certain  of  our  playwrights  do  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  what  society  in  general  regards  as  decency.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  think  there  is  less  reason  to  quarrel  with  any 
manager  who  frankly  labels  his  play  by  its  title  and  its  advertis- 
ing as  salacious  and  in\  ites  that  part  of  the  public  which  enjoys 
that  sort  of  thing  to  come  and  be  entertained.  His  business  ma.y 
not  be  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  done 
no  one  an  injustice.  There  is  no  law  at  present  on  the  statute- 
books  compelling  Rabbi  Wise  or  Dr.  John  Roach  Straton  to 
come  and  see  these  plays  and  be  offended.  Those  who  go  know 
what  to  expect.  They  might, '  perhaps,  be  better  employed, 
these  seekers  after  the  salacious,  but  there  is  no  guaranty  that 
they  would  be." 

JSIr.  Broun's  continued  argument  meets  the  approval  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  which  reprints  it  entire.  He  points  to  the 
theater  as  not  the  only  field  for  disseminating  doubtful  stories, 
and  M'onders  no  ban  is  put  on  certain  novels.  He  takes  a  posi- 
tion  distinctly  detached  from  the  moralist: 

"Nobody  is  ever  going  to  pre^'ent  a  great  number  of  persons 
from  being  interested  and  amused  by  immoral  plays  and  stories. 
at  least  there  is  no  prospect  of  this  at  present.  It  makes  little 
difference,  it  seems  to  us,  whether  these  yarns  are  retailed  among 
little  groups  in  front  of  bars  or  soda-fountains,  or  at  stag  dinners 
or  in  theaters.  We  are  not  even  sure  that  the  existence  of  this 
taste  for  low  literature  is  harmful  to  th(>  community.   .,,... 

"Our  own  oi)ini()n  is  that  mast  of  the  bed-room  plays  might 
well  be  hounded  off  the  stage,  iM'cause  they  are  stupid  and  in- 
sincere and  unimaginative.  Some  of  them  might  be  ever  so 
much  more  immoral,  and  yet  pro\e  amusing  entertainments  if 
they  were  more  skilfully  devi.sed.  It  is  true  that  theatrical 
maiuigers  present  nuich  unworthy  stufi  in  a  sea.son  and  som'e 
nasty  stuff,  but  for  our  part  we  would  rather  see  the  general 
run  of  ])lays  in  an  average  .sea.son  under  its  present  commercial 
auspices  tluin  go  through  a  .sea.son  of  jdays  picked  by  Dr. 
Straton. 

"When   j)reachers  demnince  .such  evils  as  those  which   Dr. 
Wise  and  I  di.scust  last  Sunday,'  writes  Dr.  Straton,  'the  matter 
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From  the  "  lUustrii-te  Zeitunj?, "  Leipzig. 


A   AVAR-TIME    MUSICAL   SCENE    IX  VIENNA. 


Musical  celel)rities  gathered  in  tl>e  foyer  of  a  new  concert  liall  in  Vienna.     At  the  reader's  left  arc  seen  Felix  Weingartner,  Emil  Saucr,  Moritz 
Rosenthal,  Eugen  d'Albcrt.    The  two  men  facing  us  on  the  rigUt  are  Richard  Strauss  and  Franz  Schalf. 


can  not  be  dismissed  simply  by  laughter  or  by  the  cynical  as- 
sertion that  the  preachers  are  hidebound  Puritans.  We  had 
better  have  some  of  the  old-fashioned  Puritanism  which  made  our 
fathers  great  and  our  mothers  'good  rather  than  the  hell-born 
im-Puritanism  of  this  age,  with  its  flippant  attitude  toward 
womanhood,  its  bed-room  plays,  its  degenerate  dances,  which 
take  their  very  names  from  lower  animals,  and  its  prostitution  of 
the  noble  dramatic  art  by  commercialism.'" 

Certainly  Puritanism  did  not  make  our  fathers  great  drama- 
tists or  our  mothers  good  actors,  declares  Mr.  Broun,  and  he 
goes  on  to  advise  everybody  not  to  "  yield  an  inch  to  any 
Puritan  pastor's  wish  to  regulate  the  drama."     Indeed: 

"The  bed-room  farce  in  its  present  form  might  never  be  missed, 
but  we  would  not  want  to  see  'Fair  and  Warmer'  or  'Baby  Mine' 
share  in  the  banishment.  As  a'  matter  of  fact,  both  these  plays 
were  as  immoral  as  many  now  under  attack,  but  they  had  the 
saving  grace  of  cleverness.  And  the  preachers  would  not  be 
content  after  the  frisky  farces  had  been  censored  out  of  existence. 
They  would  find  just  as  much  to  complain  of  in  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  dramas  of  the  last  generation.  They  did.  The 
Puritans  i-aged  against  'Ghosts'  and  'A  Doll's  House.'  Thej^ 
took  court  action  against  'Mrs.  Warren's  Profession'  and  threw 
up  their  hands  in  horror  at  'The  Showing  Up  of  Blanco  Posnet' 
and  'Androcles  and  the  Lion,'  because  they  held  that  they  were 
sacrilegious.  In  fact,  we  think. that  practically  every  first-rate 
play  written  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  woidd  be  objectionable 
to  the  Puritan.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  thorough- 
going Puritan,  who  is  held  up  to  our  admiration  by  Dr.  Straton, 
must  needs  be  shocked  by  anything  great  in  the  theater  because 
he  was  constantly  being  shocked  by  life.  That  was  inevitable, 
since  he  believed  that  mankind  was  essentially  wicked  to  the 
point  of  being  saved  from  damnation  only  by  the  miraculous 
intervention  of  God.  Therefore,  anything  which  dealt  with 
life  as  it  is  must  needs  be  immoral. 

"We  have  no  great  sympathy  with  the  cry  for  a  clean  stage. 
For  our  part  we  would  rather  gee  a  little  more  dirt  and  grime 
and  sweat  in  our  plays  of  to-day.  If  a  choice  must  be  made 
between  license  in  the  theater  and  Puritanical  repression,  we  say 
bring  on  the  beds  in  battalions." 


GERMANY'S   MUSICAL   FUTURE 

BEFORE  GERMANY  received  the  peace  terms  and 
thereupon  decreed  her  hush-week,  her  musical  life 
could  be  described  as  "brilliant."  Herr  Dr.  Richard 
Strauss  himself  so  described  it  to  a  correspondent  from  Musical 
Courier  (New  York),  whom  he  first  rebuffed  by  saying,  "Well, 
we  don't  need  sympathy,  and  we  don't  need  assistance."  As- 
sistance of  one  kind  or  another  is  what  almost  every  one  else  in 
Germany  appears  to  be  clamoring  for;  but  the  Strauss  speech 
seemed  provoked  by  what  he  called  "official  eommiserators 
from  America."  The  correspondent,  put  in  this  class,  parried 
the  implication  sufficiently  to  get  the  Doctor  to  tell  what  he  had 
been  doing  during  the  war,  and  found  that  a  brand-new  opera 
in  the  "  Salome  "-"Elektra"  fashion  is  ready,  and  that  its  com- 
poser thinks  it  will  "just  fit  the  post-bellum  atmosphere."  This 
opinion  was  delivered  before  Berlin  decreed  a  songless  and 
danceless  week  to  show  its  sense  of  humiliation  over  the  peace 
terras.  Herr  Dr.  Strauss,  whose  music  has  been  tabu  in  America 
since  our  participation  in  the  war,  appears  to  be  waiting  only 
for  things  to  resume  their  accustomed  prewar  tenor.  Of  his 
new  work,  "Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten"  ("The  Woman  without 
a  Shadow"),  he  speaks,  along  with  other  observations,  on  his  own 
and  Germany's  musical  life  in  the  silent  four  years: 

"It  is  a  real  romantic  opera,  with  a  beautiful,  fairy-tale  text — 
by  Hofmannsthal,  of  course.  Musically  it  is  a  development  of 
the  'Salome '-'Elektra'  style.  The  first  performance  will  take 
place  in  Vienna  on  October  1,  the  second  in  Dresden  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  the  third  and  fourth  in  Munich  and  Berlin.' 

"(He  remembered  all  the  dates  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion.)     'Schalf  will  conduct  the  premiere.'' 

"I  asked  about  'Ariadne,'  which  is  to  be  given  in  the  Strauss 
cycle  this  week.  Was  it  still  an  interpolation  for  ]Moliere"s 
comedy? 

"'No,'  he  explained.  'I  have  separated  them — made  two 
complete  pieces  out  of  them.     Now  ""Ariadne"  is  an  opera  with 
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a  prolog,  and  "Lo  Bourgeois  Gentilhomjiic"  a  play  with 
ineidental  niusip.     Reinhardt  is  going  to  produco  it.' 

■■■Have  you  written  any  syinijhonic  inusie  since  the  "Alpen" 
s\-mphony'.' ' 

'"Xo,  but  there  is  another  opera  still — a  little  comic  opera 
in  two  acts.  The  title"/  Xo,  that's  a  dead  secret  so  far.  At  any 
rate,  the  orchestral  sketch  is  finished.' 

"'Mj'  goodness,  but  you  have  worked!'  I  exclaimed. 

'"Yes,  but  what  else  could  I  do?  One  can't  travel,  one 
can't  eat — at  least  not  properly — one  can't  amuse  oneself  under 
the  circumstances,  so  one  has  to  work,'  he  laughed. 

"Strau.ss,  by  the  way,  does  not  look  as  tho  he  had  suffered 
hunger,  and  as  for  the  amusement  clause,  I  could  not  dispel 
visions  of  many  long  games  of  skat. 

"'And  how  do  you  feel  about  the  revolution?'  I  asked  furtlicr. 

'"I  am  for  anything  that  is  for  the  common  good.  1  am 
still  hoping  for  the  best  from  the  new  Government,  and  if  my 
hopes  are  fulfilled — I'm  suit^^d.' 

"'But  won't  art  suffer  under  the  republic?  It  certainly 
flourished  under  the  monarchy,  and  the  Kaiser,  1  understand, 
did  a  gi'eat  deal,  especialh'  for  music. ' 

"■More  could  and  should  have  been  done.  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  people's  Gcnernment  ^von't  do  more.  1  hope 
for  the  best.' 

"'Did  the  Kaiser  have  a  real  understanding  for  music?' 

"'The  smattering  of  a  dilettante,  that's  all.'" 

Strauss  looks  upon  music  as  uninfluenced  by  the  wai'.  "Art 
is  above  politics  and  all  such  things,  and  musical  inspii'ation 
especially  is  on  an  entirely  different  plane."  Thi'  face  of  con- 
temporary music  has  changed,  however,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  that  this  composer  aseril>es  part  of  the  change  even  in 
German  music  to  a  Frenchman: 

'"Debussy  was  a  remarkable  and  altogether  unique  genius 
Avithin  his  own  limited  domain,  in  externals  he  is  exceedingly 
easy  to  imitate,  and  the  temptation  is  therefore  great.  But 
his  delicate  fancy  and  his  ftiie!<iic  are  inimitaVde,  and  that  is  why 
his  imitators  fail.' 

"The  question  whether  he  considered  such  men  as  Ravel 
imitators  he  answered  with  a  nod. 

'"And  has  Debussy  been  played  here  during  the  war?' 

'"Certainly,  we  have  ))layed  the  music  of  all  the  PVench  and 
Italian  comix)sers,  almost  as  usual.' 

"That  such  was  not  the  case  with  German  nuisic  in  America 
was  not  news  to  Strauss.  The  discontinuation  of  German 
opera  at  the  Metropolitan  I  found  it  hard  to  exi)lain.  but  the 
barring  of  works  by  living  composers  could  be  accounted  for  on 
material  grounds.  'Since  you,  for  instance,  would  get  a  royalty 
on  such  i)erformances,'  I  said,  'the  managers  would  be  trading 
Avith  the  enemy.'  That  elicited  only  a  smile.  'In  England,'  I 
continued,  'they  i)layed  much  German  music,  CAen  the  Wagner 
operas.' 

"'Of  course,'  he  retorted,  'they  couldn't  play  only  Knglisli 
music.  That  would  be  too  much  even  for  an  Englishman,  I 
imagine.'     The  idea  evidently  amused  him  hugely. 

"'But,'  I  volunteered,  'that  will  all  soon  be  over.' 

"'For  my  part,'  he  said  rather  peevishly,  'I  don't  care.  We 
shall  keep  on  doing  beautiful  things,  and  whoever  wants  to 
hear  them  will  have  to  come  to  us.  By  the  way,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  great  Feetspiclhaus  in  Salzburg — the  greatest  in  tlie 
world.  All  we  need  is  five  millions  more.  You  don't  hai)pen 
to  know  some  one  Avho  wants  to  si)end  that  much?' 

"  I  asked  for  details,  and  was  told  that  it  is  to  be  a  real  festival 
playhovise  where  all  the  great  dranuis  and  operas  that  can  not  be 
properly  produc(>d  in  ordinary  theaters  are  to  be  given.  jNIax 
Reinhardt  and  Richard  Strauss  are  to  be  joint  directors. 

"'We  will  give  the  whole  medieval  and  classical  cycl(>  from 
Calderon  to  Goethe's  "Faust"  and  th(>  operas  from  Mozart 
to  the  present.  "Faust"  to  my  mind  lias  never  been  i)ro- 
duced  as  it  should  be.'  " 

The  writer  gives  another  picture  of  Strauss  as  viewed  while 
conducting  his  own  "Elektra": 

"The  work  itself,  after  theintervc'ningyearsof  ultra-modernily, 
seems  surprisingly  melodic,  xVs  Strauss  handled  it  there  was 
hardly  an  ugly  moment  in  the  score;  even  the  things  that  seemed 
crassest  did  not  offend.  The  recognition  scene  and  KIclytrd's 
linal  solo  passage  are  transcenrlently  ))eautiful.  But  with  all 
that,  one  doubts  if  the  opera  will  live.  At  the  end  Strauss 
was  called  out   manj-  times.     lb'  had  the  sanu'  tired,  shuffling 


gait  that  I  noticed  before.  There  was  an  'I  don't  care'  manner 
in  all  his  movements  and  the  aged  look  was  even  more  striking 
from  a  distance." 


GERMAN  MUSIC.  AS  A   "DEFORMED  IDEAL" 

THE  EVIL  FORCE  that  deformed  the  entire  German 
people  into  an  instrument  of  barbaric  militarism  also 
did  its  nefarious  work  in  the  degradation  of  German 
music.  Luther,  Bach,  Beethoven  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
idealism,  but  with  Weber  and  Alendelssohn  the  taint  begins  to 
appear,  and  with  Wagner,  Strauss,  and  Schoenberg  comes  the 
worship  of  the  Kolossal  that  is  the  religion  of  Germany's  ruinous 
Kultur:  This  development  is  sketched  ilhmiinatingly  in  The 
New  France  (Xew  York),  by  Mr.  E.  Robert  Schniitz,  a  French 
pianist  and  orchestra  leader  now  sojourning  here.  He  calls  it 
"the  gradual  deformation  of  an  ideal."  From  Luther  to  the 
present  time,  we  are  told,  this  process  has  been  going  on,  reveal- 
ing '"the  characteristic  indications  of  the  race."  That  Ger- 
many's modern  music  is  like  its  propaganda  in  1914  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  French  mu.sician.  Schoenberg  is  called  "an 
absolute  reflection  of  this  contemporary  Germany";  and  Dr. 
Strauss  is  in  the  same  boat,  with  the  declared  intention,  as  we 
see  in  the  pi'eceding  article,  of  "keeping  on."  What  he  thinks 
he  will  keep  on  with  is  "creating  beautiful  things"  which  pil- 
gi'ims  will  flock  to  Germany  to  worship.  His  head  is  held  quite 
as  high  as  was  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau's  at  the  opening  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  and  he  is  likely  as  blind  to  the  feeling  of 
the  outside  world.     But  to  begin  at  the  beginning: 

"The  ideals  of  the  Saxon,  Luther  (1488-l.")4r)\  are  far  from 
those  of  the  Prussians  of  1914-1918.  Luther  was  a  religious 
idealist  and  reflected  in  his  chorals  that  elevation  toward  a 
merciful  Divinity.  He  said,  'Music  governs  the  world  and 
humanizes  mankind,'  and  it  is  upon  his  choral  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  religion  and  develoi^ed  it. 

"It  is  true  that  music  can  be  a  power  in  the  governing  of  the 
Avorld,  and  in  the  time  of  Luther,  these  ])owers.  bearing  with  them 
a  religious  ideal,  were  beneficial;  but  they  become  nefarious 
when  the  ideal  reflected  liecomes  it.self  an  oppressor  of  liberties. 

"Luther  laid  the  fundamental  stone.  Bach  came  with  his 
blocks  of  granite,  unassailable  even  by  time,  reflecting  the  senti- 
mcMit  of  grouping,  of  familiar  surroundings,  so  intense  at  that 
period,  and  thus  reenforcing  the  marvelous  foundation  of  the 
German  musical  monument  Avhich  should  have  been  able  to 
rise  harmoniously, 

"In  the  chronological  order  of  inusicians,  I  will,  and  for  a 
reason,  omit  mcTitioning  those  Avho  did  not  express  directly  the 
nation.  For  in.stance,  Handel,  who  was  influenced  entirely  by 
Ills  English  education;  Alozart,  Avhose  art,  albeit  German,  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

"Then  comes  Beethoven,  Avho  .seemed  to  reflect  in  his- marvel- 
ous language,  so  strong  and  yet  so  poignant,  the  race  of  the 
opprest,  liaAing  himself  been  Avounded  so  d(>eply  by  the  acts  of 
manj"^  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  re- 
member that  BeethoAen,  expressing  the  y<'arnings  of  somt> 
Germans  Avhose  A'ision  soared  aboAc  that  of  the  mass,  Avished 
to  dedicate  the  'heroic  symphony'  to  Xapoleon,  liberator  of 
the  opprest.  He  did  not  do  so,  because  he  feared  at  one  time 
that  the  empire  and  its  Avars  would  cast  .shadows  u])on  France. 
Yet  this  Avonderful  intellectuality,  whose  acuteness  of  obserA'ation 
Avas  doubled  by  reason  of  his  d<>afness,  felt  already  that  there 
could  be  no  future  hymn  of  joy  under  the  rising  autocracy,  and  he 
died,  opprest,  misjudged,  thanks  to  tlie  systematic  ti'adition  Avhich 
in  the  end  Avas  to  kill  comi)letely  tlu;  fruitful  germ  of  creation. 
He  had  forethought  1914  and  the  (iermany  of  the  present. 

"Schumann  reflects  the  romantic  ])oetry  of  Germany  scattered 
among  the  country  and  the  p«'0])le.  Then  comes  Schubert. 
But  with  Weber  and  Mendelssohn  the  poison  oozes  slowly, 
dro])  by  droj).  M<>n(lelssohn  especially,  'the  composer  Avho  used 
tlie  gi't^atest  amount  of  notes  to  exjiress  tli(>  smallest  amount  of 
(Muotions,'  is  one  of  the  earliest  reflections  of  'destructiAe  K'lltitr'l 
1  use  this  term  intentionally  because  in  this  ' Kiiltitr'  the  instinct 
of  creation  eAanesces  gradually,  Avhile  the  desire  for  amplifica- 
tion and  expansion  is  manifest." 

With  Wagner,  Mr.  Schmitz  maintains,  "the  creatiAe  instinct 
and   probity  of  Avriting  dwindle."     In   him  .also,  as  in  Strau.ss 
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and  Schoenberg,  we  may  see  the  reason  for  the  possible  perma- 
nent n^piuliation  of  modern  Gorman  music: 

"The  work  which  consists  in  labeling  with  the  name  ''Leit- 
motiv,' as  in  'Parsifal,'  the  chords  of  the  'Chapel  in  William  Tell' 
of  Liszt — and  this  is  but  one  example  in  many — is  in  this  groat 
genius  the  refle(;tion  of  tho  ideals  ])r(Hl()miiiating  in   the  race. 
To  augment,  by  taking  from  one's  neigh))ors  whatever  is  most 
beautiful  and  most  apt  to  serve,  wiiether  it  be  'Alsace'  or  a 
'musical  tlieme'!     Moreover,  it  is  difTicult  to  find  a  more  abso- 
lute reflection  of  the  times  than  in  the  entire  works  and  life  of 
Wagner,  whose  ideal  rests  solely  ui)on  force  and  enormity.     When 
he  creates  an  orchestral 
instrument     it     is    not 
some  exquisite,  delicatt^ 
instrument    capable  of 
adding    to    the    subtle 
perfection    of    the    en- 
semble, but  some  enor- 
mous tuba,  apt  to  crush 
with    its    overpowering 
expression    the     refine- 
ment of  pastoral  instru- 
ments.    And   again,    if 
we  consider  only  the  re- 
flective    tendencies     of 
Wagner    and    not    the 
value  of  his  work,  it  is 
evident  that,  apart  from 
one  or  two    exceptions, 
Wagner  was  not  inter- 
ested in  human  beings, 
but  drew  his  inspiration 
mainlj^  from    the    aco- 
lytes   of    the     German 
'  Alter  Gott:    This  is  the 
true  reflection  of  a  race 
which  is  not  rejuvenat- 
ed, and,  for  that  reason, 
being  incapable  of  grad- 
ual elevation,  deals  but 
with  the  '  Knlossal,'  re- 
alizing thus  the  dispro- 
portionate    expressions 
which  will  be  so  brutally 
concreted    by     Schoen- 
berg, the   'Wagner  iiher 
Allesr 

"Bu«t,  beforehand,  let 
us  ascertain  what  is  so 
marvelously  reflected  by 
the  Salome  Waltz  of 
Strauss.  The  unseemly 
cravings  of  that  courte- 
zan? Without  doubt, 
but  what  we  realize 
especially  is  that  en- 
tire corrujition  with  its 
chromatic,  insinuated 
treacherously  in  the 
most  far-fetched  tonali- 
ties, and  this  without  adopting  any  official  ethics. 

"This  mode  of  expression  is  the  true  burden  of  that  German 
propaganda,  diplomatic  or  otherwise,  worming  itself  into  the 
most  sacred  and  unsuspecting  precincts  in  1914. 

"We  find  the  absolute  reflection  of  this  contemporary  Germany 
in  Schoenberg.  Here,  no  creative  power — but  the  using  of  every 
piece  of  material  created  by  others,  compiled  by  himself.  A 
gigantic  compilation,  enough  to  build  a  crowning  structure  of 
cast  iron  and  steel  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  German  edifice.  The 
structure  of  metallic  '  Cubisme,'  disproportionate  with  the  rest 
of  the  monument,  crushing  the  German  'sky-scraper'  and  caus- 
ing it  to  topple! 

"It  is  because  this  false  ideal  of  'heavier  than  art'  was  not 
discovered  in  time  that  its  exponents  avenged  themselves  by 
destroying  the  exquisitely  pointed  spires  of  our  cathedrals  so 
delicately  wrought  as  to  mingle  with  the  heavens  toward  which 
they  are  bound. 

"The  spirit  reflected  by  Beethoven  amid  his  suffering  could 
have  saved  the  Germans  from  their  forfeiture.  The  spirit 
reflected  by  Wagner  hastened  them  toward  that  militarism, 
preposterous,  destructive." 


OUR   PRODIGALITY   OF   BEAUTY 

BROOKLYN  SITS  OVER  THE  WAY  and  utters  a  mild 
moan  when  the  "wreckers"  tear  down  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
church.  The  Eagle  of  that  borough  reminds  its  opulent 
and  destructive  sist<ir  thai,  "the  late  Stanford  White  never  did 
anything  of  which  he  was  prouder  than  the  designing  of  the 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Ghurch  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Manhattan." 
Numbering  its  morits,/y7(c  Eagle  speaks  of  "the  Romanesque 

architecture,  the  gilt 
dome  ornamented  with 
mosaics  and  glazed  terra- 
cotta tiles,  and  the  six 
fine  pale  green  granite 
columns  in  front  of  the 
portico"  which  made 
the  structure  "note- 
worthy"; and  it  "cost 
half  a  million  dollars." 
Further: 


"The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
H.Parkhursthad  drawn 
crowds  there.  But  it 
now  gives  way  to  com- 
merce; a  sixteen-story 
sky-scraper  is  to  have 
the  site,  and  a  wi'ecking 
firm  is  at  work. 

"This  is  an  incident 
of  the  consolidation  of 
three  down-town  Pres- 
byterian churches,  unit- 
ing their  endowments 
and  their  energies  for 
greater  work  than  they 
had  been  able  to  do 
alone.  It  isn't  in  any 
way  an  evidence  of 
spiritual  decadence. 
But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  man  who 
loves  beauty  and  who 
regards  every  fine  build- 
ing as  an  esthetic  asset  to 
the  city,  the  loss  is  seri- 
ous. We  have  in  Greater. 
New  York  many  useful 
constructions,  but  all 
too  few  that  are  archi- 
tecturally worthy  of  seri- 
ous attention." 


STANFORD   WHITE'S   MASTERPIECE. 

Dr.    Parkhiirsf.s  church  in  Madison  Square,  already  in  the  hands  of  the  wreckers. 

It  is  a  near  neighbor  to  "White's  other  great  creation,  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 

whose  early  doom  has  also  been  read. 


The  Eagle  is  a-ware  of 
the    Time  -  Spirit     and 
is,  perforce,  submissive, 
but  an  uncommercial  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
Rexford  Merrill,  sees  in  this  destruction  evidence  that  "New- 
Yorkers  are  crazy": 

"In  Madison  Square  the  house-wreckers  are  busy  carrying  a 
Presbyterian  church,  a  gem  of  architecture,  designed  by  the 
late  Stanford  White,  off  to  the  dust-heap.  A  few  months  back 
those  who  had  a  bit  of  civic  spirit  left  were  horrified  to  see  St. 
John's,  Varick  Street,  disposed  of  in  the  same  commercial 
way.  Now  and  again  it  is  rumored  that  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thu'tj'-seventh 
Street,  will  give  place  to  another  hideous  sky-scraper. 

"We  decry  the  ruin  of  French  churches  and  noble  buildings, 
even  collect  money  to  restore  them,  and  tlien  sit  idly  by  and 
allow  our  own  architectural  masterpieces  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  realization  that  most  of  the  church  edifices  in 
New  York  are  not  worth  much  architecturally  makes  it  all  the 
more  urgent  that  something  should  be  done  to  preserve  the 
reaUy  fine  buildings. 

"Surely,  New-Yorkers  know  the  cost  of  everything  and  the 
value  of  nothing." 


IS   IT  A  CHRISTIAN   PEACE? 


AS  NEARLY  A  CHRISTIAN  PEACE  as  we  may  expect, 
/-\  replies  The  Christian  Register  (Boston)  to  the  question 
•^  -^  put  in  the  title.  "Its  rigors  are  terrible,  but  so  are 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  the  Eternal  Right,  to  evil-doers."  The 
framers  of  this  peace  "have  spoken  the  inescapable  word  of 
reckoning."  says  this  organ  of  "Liberal  Christianity,"  which 
looks  upon  the  framing  of  the  Treaty  as  "a  most  awesome 
and  be'ft'ildering  task."  It  is  not  in  this  vein,  however,  that 
an  organ  of  liberal  politics  speaks  of  the  Treaty,  tho  it,  too, 
invokes  the  same  standard.  Says  The  New  Republic  (New 
York) : 

"The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  no  matter  under  what  kind  of 
compulsion  it  is  ratified  bj'  the  nat'oas,  is  impossible  of  execu- 
tion and  will  defeat  itself.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  ratifica- 
tion should  not  take  place  with  the  connivance  of  the  sincerely 
liberal  and  Christian  forces  in  public  opinion.  For  in  that 
event  national  liberalism  in  the  Allied  countries  will  be  following 
the  example  and  inviting  the  fate  of  national  liberalism  in 
imperial  Germany.  It  will  become  the  dishonored  accomplice 
of  its  own  downfall.  It  will  abandon  society  to  an  irresistible 
conflict  between  the  immoral  and  intransigeant  forces  of  Junker- 
ism  and  revolutionary  socialism. 

"The  calamity  of  the  war  descended  on  the  western  nations 
because  of  the  existence  of  one  crying  weakness  in  western 
civilization.  The  organized  Christian  nations  could  never  agree 
upon  an  effective  method  of  subordinating  the  exercise  of  political 
and  economic  power  to  moral  and  huinane  purposes." 

The  Treaty,  according  to  The  New  Republic,  "does  not 
embody  either  the  spirit  or  method  even  of  punitive  justice." 
"What  it  does  embody  and  strain  to  the  breaking-point,"  this 
paper  insists,  "is  the  pagan  doctrine  and  spirit  of  retaliation. 
What  it  treats  with  utter  ignorance  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
atonement  and  redemption."  Yet  The  Christian  Register,  whose 
business  has  long  been  the  interpretation  of  Christian  truth, 
has  other  light: 

"The  day  has  come  for  Germany.  For  a  people  less  inured 
to  the  proud  claim  of  superiority  it  would  be  not  day,  but  night. 
Their  high  spirit,  at  least  as  voiced  by  the  leaders,  loses  its  free 
power  and  hears  the  sentence  with  mingled  anger  and  despair. 
But  the  morale  will  return.  The  people  will  labor,  pay,  and, 
in  due  time,  repent.  For  it  is  in  the  Treaty  that  not  only 
must  the  guilty  suffer,  but  when  they  have  duly  expiated  their 
wrongs  they  will  be  received  into  the  society  of  peoples.  That 
is  their  hope.  The  future  is  not  dark.  It  is  bright,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  tho  not  this  generation,  nor  it  may  be  the  next,  will  see 
it  so.  But  the  day  is  not  cut  off;  nor  is  this  people  isolated  as 
an  unclean  alien.  That  would  be  Christless;  it  would  be  a 
barbaric  reproach . 

"We  fought  the  war  to  save  even  them  that  were  lost  in  a 
wicked  doctrine  which  led  to  heinous  deeds.  The  soul  of  every 
German — should  it  be  needful  to  say  so? — is  a  gift  of  God.  If 
the  justice  of  God  requires  that  by  stern  ways  they  be  brought 
back  to  their  senses,  it  is  not  inconsistent  that  when  they  do 
show  contrition  th(>y  also  be  given  every  rigliteous  encourage- 
ment not  only  by  the  letter  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  also 
by  the  spirit  of  all  peoples.  What  the  world  desires  is  rapid 
indications  that  the  new  government  is  both  democratic  and 
efficient.  Much  will  be  forgiven  gladly  if  by  sure  signs  the 
people  of  Germany  show  that  at  heart  and  in  purpose  their 
political  plans  are  one  with  those  of  a  reunited  world.  If  they 
.should  plunge  from  their  disastrous  militarism  into  a  dv^adful 
anarcliy,  of  course,  they  would  soon  destroy  themselves,  and  Ix'  no 
more  a  people.  If  they  are  awake  to  their  danger  they  Avill  not 
toKrate  longer  any  trifling  with  their  lives  and  common  welfare. 
It  is  uj)  to  Germany  chiefly.  With  the  signing  of  the  Tn^aJy 
the  prime  lesson  that  Germany  will  do  well  to  learn  is  that 
she  alone  has  the  power  to  become  her  own  worst  enemy  or  hei- 


own  sure  savior.  The  world  can  fare  reasonably  well  forever 
without  this  still  great  people;  but  this  people  can  not  long 
endure  without  the  world." 

The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee)  treats  the  subject  in  a  long 
editorial  much  too  elaborate  to  quote  in  full;  but  after  ascribing 
to  the  Treaty  an  importance  comparable  only  with  Magna  Carta 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  goes  on  to  note  "three 
fundamental  principles  which  distinguish  this  Treatj^  from  all 
treaties  of  peace  that  have  preceded  it."  These  can  only  be 
stated  without  the  elaborate  proof  The  Living  Church  assembles: 

"First,  we  observe  the  scrupulous  effort  to  deal  justly  with 
the  enemy.  Germanj'  must  paj'  the  penalty  for  a  national 
crime 

"Secondly,  we  are  struck  with  the  scrupulous  self-abnegation 
of  the  greater  Powers  among  the  victors.  No  one  of  them 
will  receive  nearly  enough  indemnity  to  cover  his  losses,  let 
alone  any  just  settlement  for  the  violent  deaths  of  great  numbers 
of  his  people.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  nations  do  not  divide 
the  spoils  among  themselves  as  the  victors  have  done  from  the 
beginning  of  history  until  the  United  States  showed  a  better 
way  after  the  Spanish  War 

"Thirdly,  we  have  to  recognize  the  new  principle  of  inter- 
nationalism. There  are  two  possible  internationalisms  to-day. 
One  is  that  of  the  Bolsheviki.  It  consists  in  tearing  down 
everywhere  the  structure  of  society-,  of  ei^'ilization,  of  morality, 
and  of  religion,  in  kiUing  the  educated,  the  cultured,  and  the 
religious,  and  in  elevating  the  base  and  the  ignorant  into  irre- 
sponsible power.  This  is  the  internationalism  of  the  devil. 
And  in  the  devil's  own  war  it  has  made  an  alarming  start  and 
threatens  an  alarming  progress.  The  other  internationalism 
is  the  Christian  scheme  of  the  League  of  Nations.  B\'  means 
of  that  device,  and  by  that  alone,  the  victors  are  enabled  to 
forego  the  distribution  of  conquered  lands  among  themselves." 

There  is  not  a  clause  in  the  Treaty  that  is  not  founded  on 
justice,  declares  The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland).  Even  the 
people  of  Germany,  it  thinks,  "will  soon  learn  that  the  Treaty 
has  created  for  them  a  government  that  is  built  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  right  rather  than  of  might": 

"It  takes  from  Germany  territory,  but  a  territory  w^hieh  it 
had  acquired  by  force;  it  strips  the  country  of  colonial  pos- 
sessions which  it  badlj-  ruled;  it  demands  reparation  for  the 
wanton  destruction  of  property  and  places  Germany  in  a  posi- 
tion that  it  dare  not  attempt  to  renew  hostilities.  In  a  word, 
the  purpose  of  the  Treaty  is  to  make  Germany  pay,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  damage  that  it  has  done,  and  renders  it  impotent 
as  a  military  Power.  It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  the 
details  of  so  tremendous  a  document.  The  Treaty  will  be 
criticized,  some  contending  that  it  demands  too  much,  while 
others  will  contend  that  it  does  not  demand  enough.  The 
terms  are  severe,  but  they  are  just.  Germany  brought  on  the 
world  the  most  colossal  calamity  that  it  has  ever  suffered. 
It  used  its  tremendous  military  power  in  an  effort  to  destroy 
the  fruits  of  civilization  in  Europe.  The  destruction  of  the 
military  power  of  Germany  means  ivot  so  much  the  passing  of 
present  military  rulers,  but  the  destruction  of  a  system  which 
meant  rule  by  force." 

The  question  whether  it  is  a  "righteous"  treaty  is  inevitable, 
says  The  Continent  (Chicago),  considering  "the  ideals  set  up 
beforehand."     It  goes  on  to  consider  certain  pros  and  cons: 

"The  wholi'  matter  will  look  \ery  different  to  those  who  con- 
temi)late  it  simply  as  a  settl(Mn(>nt  of  jealousies  between  rival 
governments  and  to  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  see  it  as  judg- 
ment on  a  dangerous  criminal.  Is  the  Treaty,  in  short,  an  act 
of  adjust nuMit  or  an  act  of  justice?  If  the  former,  it  is  indeed 
liarsh.  If  the  latter,  has  any  man  of  knowledge  the  hardiliood 
lo  sav  that  it  is  more  than  Germany  deserves?     Which  it  is 
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and  which  it  ouRht  to  be  may  bo  Ioiik  (Hsputcd.  But  Tlir. 
Continent  is  doar  in  its  own  opinion  tliat  tho  runchitnciital 
character  of  the  peace  has  to  he  \\w  punishment  of  (Jerniauy's 
transgressions,  and  th(>  world  can  not  afford  to  j)(>rniit  tliat 
punishment  to  bo  faltorinf;  or  soft.  On  that  score  we  judfjc^  it 
a  rif>:hteous  peace. 

"So  to  characterize  i(,  liowever,  is  iio(  to  say  thai  tliere  is  no 
future  trouble  conc(>aled  in  it.  If  it  is  rifijliteous,  it  will  produce 
no  future  regrets,  but  not  oven  rifjhteousnoss  is  guaranteed 
against  producing  troubh^.  Puuislimeiit  always  has  to  reckon 
with  the  peril  of  fixing  an  embittered  resentment  in  the  heart 
of  the  suffering  felon.  Yet  in  tlieso  days  tho  gn^at  thought  of 
enlighten(>d  officials  of  the  law  is  to  make  th(i 
criminal  f(>el  that  punislim<>nt  is  being  inflicted 
with  an  honest  purpose  of  helping  him  to  become 
a  good  citizen  again.  In  like  manner  the  Germans 
must  know  that  the  Alli<'s  can  not  permit  their 
wrong-doings  to  go  unatoned  for,  but  ways  should 
be  studied  to  make  them  feel  also  that  their 
former  enemies  are  sorry  for  them  and  anxious 
to  see  them  regain  their  old  i)osition  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  world. 

"To  that  end  the  vindictive  and  bitter  speech 
lately  popidar  concerning  the  (icrmans  ought  to 
give  place  to  optimistic  voices  anti(^ipating  their 
recovery  of  honor  and  the  renovation  of  their  na- 
tional and  personal  ideals.  Feeling  that  other 
nations  are  thus  turning  from  reproaches  to  en- 
couragements, the  Germans  (;an  hopefully  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  the  heavy  rigors  of  reparation  with- 
out becoming  soured  against  humanity.  And  if 
they  do,  the  peace  will  prove  not  only  just  but 
salutary  and  remedial.  A  good  beginning  in  that 
direction  has  already  been  made  by  the  open 
acknowledgment  from  German  representatives  at 
Versailles  that  their  nation  committed  a  great 
wrong  against  the  world,  and  especially  against 
Belgium,  in  the  launching  of  the  war.  If  peni- 
tence in  Germany  and  considerateness  in  the 
AUied  nations  can  but  meet  in  the  years  succeeding 
war,  all  will  be  well." 

In  a  later  issue  The  Christian  Register  argues 
that  Germany  fell  because  she  violated  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  can  be  saved  only  by  returning  to  it. 
As  a  text  it  quotes  the  words  of  a  German 
professor: 


MILLIONS    FOR   THE   SALVATION    ARMY 

TllK  SALVATION  AK.VIY  will  |)robably  never  again 
api)eal  in  vain  for  j)oj)ular  sui)port.  The  broad  hu- 
manity of  their  service  which  made  lliem  on  a  level  with 
tho  humblest  dough-l)oy  and  unabashed  befon;  the;  highest  officer, 
was  certain  of  its  returning  gratitude!  when  tlwy  should  ask  for 
help.  Only  in  certain  cascss  of  civilian  selfishness  couhl  their 
appeal  be  denied,  and  it  would  be  a  soldier  who  stept  forward 
to  put  that  to  shame.     Such  an  incident  is  reported  by  the  New 


DOUGH   FOR   DOUGHNUTS. 


"'For  five  months  one  staggering  insult  has 
followed  another.  Night  after  night  this  great 
people  goes  to  sleep  without  any  hope  for  the 
future  and  wakes  up  bereft  of  all  hope.  It  sees 
only  destruction  ahead.  Why  work?  Why  plan?'  Thus 
speaks  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  Professor 
Abderhalben,  of  Halle,  concerning  the  present  state  of  the 
German  people.  Hunger,  moral  abandon,  revolution,  malig- 
nant epidemics — these  he  pictures  in  such  detail  as  to  rend  the 
heart  of  the  pitying — or  the  overcredulous.  Even  the  hard 
of  heart  will  not  turn  easily  away  from  the  possibility  of  the 
failure  and  the  disappearance  from  the  face  of  the  earth  of  the 
German  nation.  As  it  was  stated  in  this  pai)er  last  week,  her 
destiny  remains  chiefly  with  Germany  herself.  It  is  not  a  hopeful 
thing  to  contemplate  her  place  to-day  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
and  then  prophesy  a  future  of  regained  respectability.  History 
speaks  more  against  than  in  favor  of  the  world's  modern  male- 
factor. What  people  in  ancient  times  can  be  cited  to  justify 
the  hope  of  a  reborn  state  whose  name  was  Prussia?  A  school- 
boy's knowledge  is  enough  to  run  down  the  centuries  and  see 
all  those  that  passed  into  obloquy  and  oblivion  forever.  They 
are  all  gone  who  strove  against  the  world.  It  is  true,  there 
was  built  into  the  German  life  a  marvelous  structure  of  learning, 
music,  letters,  and  social  solidarity.  But  these  never  of  them- 
selves made  a  people  great  or  enduring.  The  thing  is  as  simple 
as  the  Golden  Rule.  Only  a  people  are  great,  only  a  people 
will  be  suffered  by  their  kin  in  the  world,  who  do  unto  others 
as  they  would  have  others  do  unto  them.  Not  only  nor  indeed 
primarily  in  arms,  but  in  ideas,  Germany  ingloriously  repudiated 
that  doctrine.  The  world  visited  its  inviolable  judgment 
through  men  upon  her.  What  a  blessing  if  Goethe,  who  said 
that  the  world  is  idea,  had  only  been  their  teacher  of  ideas, 
instead  of  those  which  ruled  and  ruined  the  Fatherland.  By 
prompt  resort  to  new  doctrines,  Germany  may  be  saved." 


In  the  Wall  Street  district,  wliere  everything  comes  high,  douglinuts  from  tlie  Sal- 
vation Army  home  fund  sold  at  anywhere  from  one  to  five  thousand  dollars  apiece. 


York  Sun,  where,  as  it  is  said,  one    woman  during  the  recent 
drive,  "saw  the  redeeming  qualities  of  the  dough-nut  too  late": 

"One  of  the  workers  was  collecting  in  a  large  theater  when 
a  woman  in  the  audience  became  angry  and  said:  'For  Heaven's 
sake,  get  out  of  my  sight.  Wherever  I  go  you  people  are  asking 
me  for  money.     I  don't  want  to  see  another  one  of  you.' 

"Past  this  woman  shuffled  a  soldier  wearing  two  overseas 
chevrons  and  two  wound  stripes.  He  was  totally  blind  and  was 
being  guided  by  one  of  his  comrades.  He  heard  the  remark  and, 
stopping,  said:  'Madam,  I  only  wish  that  I  could  see  one  more 
Salvation  Army  girl.' 

"The  woman  reached  into  her  hand-bag  and  drew  out  a  dollar 
bill,  which  she  offered  to  the  worker.  Putting  her  hand  over 
the  collection-box,  the  girl  said:  'No,  thank  you,  madam.  You 
had  your  opportunity  to  do  a  good  deed  a  minute  ago  and  you 
rejected  it.'" 

The  drive  is  quite  naturally  the  occasion  for  pausing  to  review 
the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  war,  and  the  pecuhar 
position  it  has  attained  thereby.  We  have  already  reported  that 
the  .113,000,000  asked  in  this  drive  was  to  ehminate  the  need  of 
the  appeals  of  the  Salvation  lassie  with  her  tambourine.  The 
tribute  paid  the  Army  by  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York) 
is  one  that  covers  the  case: 

"Seldom  has  it  been  the  good  fortune  of  any  organization 
to  enlist  upon  its  side  so  much  cooperation.  There  is  a  halo 
of  good  will  about  the  Salvation  Army.  It  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion abroad  for  the  sort  of  humanity  that  knows  no    danger 
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and  that  recognizes  no  arbitrary  dividing  lines  of  creed,  race,  or 
color.  Under  shell-fire  the  Sahation  Array  lassie  distributed 
those  famous  doughnuts,  now  traditional,  which  gave  to  the 
fighting  soldier  amid  the  grime  and  agony  of  warfare  a  re- 
miniscent touch  of  the  home  he  was  defending.  Her  sweet 
presence  and  her  homeh'  gift  thrilled  the  dough-boy  into  a  super- 
warrior,  a  man  fighting  for  the  women-folk  he  loved  and  the 
simple  things  which  for  him  spelled  civilization.  No  wonder 
these  men  who  have  come  back  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the 
Salvation  Armj-  and  its  workers.  Without  detracting  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  any  of  the  other  welfare  agencies,  it  may 
be  said  that  of  all  of  them  the  men  and  women  of  the  Salvation 


THIRTEEN  MILLION  IN  THEIR   NAME. 


Some  of  the  future  Americans  in  whose  behalf  the  Salvation  Army  will  expend  the 
fund  they  have  lately  been  asking  for. 


Army  were  the  most  unselfish,  the  most  altruistic.  In  so  many 
of  the  others  the  administrative  machinery  was  too  cumber- 
some, too  evident.  You  heard  the  wheels  of  philanthropy  creak. 
It  is  exactly  the  thing  which  makes  organized  charit}'  at  times 
so  repellent  to  a  sensitive  person.  You  can  not  take  the  emo- 
tions, translate  them  in  terms  of  mathematics,  and  yet  keep 
them  the  same.  The  Salvation  Army  worker  knew  only  one 
terrific  driving  force — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  discipline 
of  a  high  order  in  this  organization — the  force  within,  conscience; 
and  onlj'  one  law,  the  law  of  the  helping  hand.  We  rejoice  with 
the  Salvation  Army  in  the  thought  that  the  tambourine  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  coax  nickels  out  of  the  pockets  of  passers-by. 
The  world  is  always  slow  to  appraise  favorably,  and  sometimes  its 
verdicts  are  frightfully  erratic  and  ephemeral.  But,  in  the  case 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  new  valuation 
of  its  work  will  be  lasting.  The  success  of  its  drive  will  be  a 
practical  assertion  of  humanity's  'Credo'  that  good  must  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

Another  tribute  of  a  substantial  as  well  as  congratulatory 
kind  comes  from  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
Just  before  the  campaign,  as  we  learn  from  The  War  Cry  (New 
York),  former  Gov.  Charles  S.  Whitman  of  New  York  and 
Brig. -Gen.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  respectivf^ly  National  Chair- 
man and  Greater  New  York  Chairman  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Home  Service  Fund  Campaign,  received  a  tender  of  aid  from 
Bruce  A.  Campbell,  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  P]lks: 

"In  company  with  John  K.  Tener,  former  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  committee  of  members  higli  in  the  councils  of 
the  Elks  in  New  York,  Mr.  Campbell  called  on  General  Van- 
derbilt and  Mr.  Whitman  at  the  St.  Regis  and  placed  themselves 
unreservedly  at  the  service  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

"'We  have  watched  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  at  home 
for  a  long  time,'  said  Mr.  Campbell,  'and  we  know  that  the  work 
th('>'  did  in  France  was  right  in  line  with  what  they  have  done 
hitherto  in  times  of  peace.  They  are  eflicient,  economical, 
hard-working  and  practical,  with  nothing  sectarian  about  their 


work.  Their  ideals  of  service  are  those  that  the  Elks  can  sup- 
port to  the  limit,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it.  I  am  writing  to 
everj'  lodge  in  the  United  States — 1,300  of  them  altogether — 
requesting  that  officers  and  members  hold  themselves  m  readi- 
ness to  serve  in  any  way  asked  by  local  committees,  even  to  the 
extent  of  taking  responsibility  for  putting  the  local  drives 
through  and  'over  the  top.'  It  is  a  sensible  and  intelligent 
thing  to  finance  the  Salvation  Army  by  a  National  Campaign  to 
support  its  work  on  a  budget  plan,  and  we  want  to  help  do  it.' 
"Governor  Tener  confirmed  the  attitude  of  the  E]ks  toward 
the  Salvation  Army.  'The  Elks  had  50,000  men  in  the  war,' 
he  explained,  'and  7,000  officers.  We  know  from  them  that 
the  Salvation  Army  came  nearest  to  a  perfect 
score  of  all  the  civilian  agencies  undertaking  war- 
relief  work  of  any  kind.  Our  men  are  earnest 
in  commendation  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  we 
are  aU  lined  up  to  fortify  them  for  their  financial 
needs.  In  last  year's  campaign  for  funds  to  sui>- 
port  Salvation  Army  war-activities  the  Elks  carried 
on  the  drive  in  nearly  500  communities.  We  are 
ready  to  contribute,  to  help,  and  to  cooperate  now 
to  the  limit  of  our  powers.  There  are  no  negative 
votes  as  to  the  worthiness  of  the  Salvation  Army 
call. 

"The  generosity  of  the  proffer,  so  characteristio 
of  the  Elks,  was  enthusiastically  acknowledged  by 
Governor  Whitman  and  General  Vanderbilt  as 
another  indication  of  the  position  of  the  Salvation 
Arm  J-  in  public  esteem." 


One  of  the  most  singular  of  the  many  practical 
tributes  is  thus  recorded  b\,-  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Post: 


"Prisoners  in  the  city  and  county  jails  of  San 
Francisco  last  night  welcomed  an  opportunity  to 
serve  the  Salvation  Army.  Thp.many  of  them, 
by  reason  of  their  enforced  residence  in  the  prisons, 
had  violated  their  pledges  to  workers  of  the  hu- 
manitarian armj-,  the\'  were  still  able  to  serve  them. 
"They  served  by  gi^•ing.  Tho  a  jail  is  not  con- 
sidered a  safe  place  for  a  person  to  go  wandering 
about  the  corridors  jingling  loose  silver,  the  ap- 
peal of  Aaron  Leavitt,  captain  of  the  jail  division, 
brought  money  from  every  possible  hiding-place. 

"Failing  to  produce  coin,  scores  of  prisoners  penned  hasty 
orders  on  property  clerks  and  jail  custodians  who  held  their 
funds  until  the  donations  had  reached  $214.55. 

' '  The  home  service  work  of  other  days  of  the  Salvation  Army 
was  not  unknown  to  many  unfortunate  prisoners.  They  wel- 
comed the  word  that  the  American  people  are  making  possible  a 
continuation  of  Salvation  Army  home  service  on  a  greater  scale 
now  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  return  the  army  workers  to  this 
country." 


A  point  sometimes  overlooked,  perhaps,  is  that  each  section 
Avill  have  its  quota  spent  for  itself.  So  tho.se  cities  and  towns 
who  went  "over  the  top"  and  bej'ond  were  only  doing  them- 
selves so  much  more  service. 


JACKSONVILLE'S    FIGHT    AGAINST    DRUGS— To   drop  a 

cipher  is  a  pretty  serious  matter  sometimes,  as  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  which  we  quoted  as  saj'ing  that 
"there  are  800  victims  of  the  drug  habit  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
out  of  a  population  of  7,000."  The  latter  figure  should  have 
been  70,000,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Senator  Fletcher,  who  has 
lived  there  nearly  forty  years,  the  figures  are  probably  "several 
years  old,  going  back  possibly  to  1913,  when  the  records  of  the 
city  health  department  showed  887  registered  drug  addicts, 
and  the  population  was  slightly  less  than  70,000."  Now  it  is 
around  112,000.  But  the  misprint  has  brought  one  good  result, 
as  it  reveals  tho  splendid  amelioration  in  the  few  years  since 
that  date,  for  the  Senator  adds: 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  only  101  registered  drug 
addicts.  I  think  this  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases, 
despite  the  substantial  increase  in  population,  should  be  em- 
phasized in  justice  to  the  city  and  its  efficient  method  of  handling 
this  evil." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


^'TH  TOMATO  SAUC^ 


Campbell  GoMPAN'^ 

MDEN.N.  J.U.S.A. 


MARK    REGISTERtO     NO.    6 


Only  CampbelFs  can  produce 
beans  like  these! 

So  delicious  in  flavor  and  so  satisfying  that  you  will 
say  at  once  "Only  Campbell's  can  make  beans  like  these!" 
Hand-picked  beans,  slow  cooked  to  thorough  digestibility. 
Whole,  yet  tender.  Tomato  sauce  spiced  and  blended 
in  the  CampbelFs  kitchens  (famous  for  half  a  century). 
The  rich  flavor  of  lean  bacon  pork.  A  dish  so  good  and  so 
hearty  that  you  will  insist  on  having  it  over  and  over  again. 


One  size 


15c  a  Can 

Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 


One  kind 
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BEANS 

WITH  TOMATO   SAUCE 
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Ironing  Made  Easy 


Easy — Yes — You'll  actually  enjoy  ironing  on  the 

SIMPLEX. 

Quick — The  Simplex  completes  an  average  iron- 
ing in  an  hour. 

Economical — 3   cents  is    the    cost   of   the   weekly 

ironing.    Saves  $100  a  year  in  fuel, 
help  and  laundry  bills. 

Labor- Saving — Saves  strength  and  protects  health. 

implex|eonek 

A  wonderful  help  in  keeping  a  good  laundress  or  maid. 

An  ideal  labor-saver  for  the  woman  who  does  her  own  work. 

Irons  everything  except  skirts  and  shirt-waists. 

Electric  Power-Hand-Power  Simplex  in  varying  sizes, 
styles  and  prices.  Sold  on  easy  payments.  Write  for  free, 
illustrated  book,  "Clean  Linen  in  Abundance." 

American   Ironing    Machine  Company 


Pacific  Coast  Office: 
431  Salter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  also  make  ironing  machines  and  laundry  equipment  for 
laundries,  hotels,  institutions  and  factories 


EDUCATION  -IN- AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  Till:  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  High  School  use 
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JUGO-SLAVS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 


CONSTITUENT  PARTS  OF  THE  JUGO-SI.AV  POPULA- 
TION— The  Jiigo-Slav  popiiliiUoii  is  iiiado  up  of  an 
estimated  proportion  of  4r)(),(K)0  Croats,  250,000  Slovenes, 
and  from  S(),000  to  100,000  Serbs.  Vory  f<>w  of  these  Serbs 
hail  from  Serbia,  we  are  advised  by  the  .lugo-Slav  Information 
Bureau  (New  York),  and  the  majority  of  them  came  hither  from 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Montene.^ro.  Private  and  offieial  in- 
vestigators agn^e  that  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  United  States 
60  to  65  per  cent,  have  taken  out  naturalization  papers,  the  first 
papers  at  least.  Most  Jugo-Slav  immigrants  remain  in  this 
country,  especially  those  who  settle  in  the  Middle  and  Far 
West.  After  ten  years  of  residence,  we  are  told,  they  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  born  Americans.  The  greater  number 
of  Jugo-Slav  children  are  educated  in  the  public  schools.  A 
minority  attend  parochial  schools  where  the  general  curriculum 
is  taught  in  English,  while  their  mother  tongue  is  taught  as  an 
additional  course.  Denominationally  considered,  generally 
speaking,  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  are  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Serbs  Greek  Orthodox  Catholics.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  Serbs  and  the  Croats,  we  are  informed,  is  that  of 
religion.  In  political  conviction  the  Jugo-Slavs,  tho  thoroughly 
American  here,  are  divided  into  three  sections  of  opinion  about 
the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  in  New  Europe. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS— At  one  end  of  the  line  we  find 
the  Pan-Serbs,  whose  ideal  is  the  dominance  of  the  Serbian 
dynastic  order.  At  the  other  end  are  ranked  the  Pan-Croat 
Separatists  who  seek  the  highest  form  of  autonomy  for  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia.  In  the  center  of  this  imaginary  line 
are  grouped  the  middle  partizans  who  strive  for  a  political  and 
cultural  equiparation  of  the  three  branches  of  the  same  race. 
Those  of  the  middle  section  are  said  to  be  in  the  majority. 

JUGO-SLAVS  AS  UNITS  HERE— First,  we  turn  to  the  Croats, 
because  they  have  the  largest  population,  estimated  above  at 
about  450,000.  The  chief  colony  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burg, where  there  are  at  least  50,000  Croats.  In  the  region 
about  Chicago  there  are  50,000  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cleveland  about  10,000.  Nearly  50,000  Croats  from  Dalmatia 
are  settled  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  the  fishery  and  the  fruit  industries.  In  the 
Southern  States  a  large  number  of  Croats  are  employed  in  the 
timber  industry.  Here  ^ve  are  told,  by  a  Ci'oat  who  has  been 
for  thirteen  years  in  the  cooperage  trade,  that  the  supply  of 
staves  for  French  claret  barrels  was  provided  practically  in 
entirety  by  Croatian  workers.  Dalmatian  Croats,  we  are  told, 
are  the  chief  owners  and  workers  of  the  New  Orleans  oyster- 
beds.  Seventy-five  miles  south  of  this  city  there  are  about 
100  square  miles  of  territory  inhabited  only  by  these  Croats. 
.  .  .  Numbered  among  pioneer  Croats  in  this  country  is  Father 
Konsag,  who  came  here  in  1733,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  man 
who  made  a  map  of  Lower  California.  Another  Croatian 
priest.  Rev.  Joseph  Kundek,  arrived  about  the  year  1840,  and 
became  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  of  Vincennes,  Indiana. 
In  this  State,  we  are  told,  he  founded  a  dozen  cities. 

SLOVENES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— The  Slovene  immi- 
grants  in  this  country  are  estimated  as  constituting  10  per  cent, 
of  their  entire  nation.  The  first  Slovene  immigrants  to  this 
country  were  Catholic  missionaries.  The  first  nucleus  of 
Slovene  immigration  Ave  find  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  the 
second  in  the  Far  West.  They  were  in  the  main  farmers,  and 
successful.  With  the  rise  of  American  industries  the  later 
Slovene  immigrants  were  drawn  to  the  copper-mines  of  Michigan 
and  the  iron-mines  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  They  became 
absorbed  soon  into  the  life  of  their  new  homeland.  Mention 
is  made  of  the  first  mayor  of  Calumet,  Michigan,  who  was  a 
Slovene.  Old  Solvene  colonies  exist  in  Colorado,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  which  represent  "  a  sound  stock  of 
Americanized  Slovenes."  The  tendency  of  the  Western  Slovenes, 
next  to  working  in  the  mines,  is  to  buy  a  home  and  settle  down 
as  farmers  or  tradespeople.  They  are  active  in  political  life 
and  in  the  West  numbers  are  to  be  met  with  in  State  and  city 
governments. 

INCREASE  IN  SLOVENE  IMMIGRATION— In  1896  the 
Slovene  population  in  the  United  States  was  reckoned  at  about 
30,000;  the  rough  estimate  of  to-day  is  250,000.  The  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  coal-mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States 


during  the  last  g(>neratioii  attracted  Slovene  immigration. 
So  we  find  in  Pennsylvania  many  prosperous  Slovene  colonies, 
especially  in  the  Pittsburg  district.  The  greatest  colony  of 
about  thirty  thousand  Slovenes  is  in  CHeveland.  Cleveland  is 
considered  the  metropolis  of  the  American  SIoven(!s.  Also 
in  the  towns  near  Cleveland  there  are  large  colonies.  After 
(Cleveland  comes  Chicago.  Prosp(Tous  colonies  an^  established 
also  in  Milwaukee,  .Joli<'t,  and  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Minnesota. 
The  Slovenes  number  largely  as  lumber-men  anfl  stave-workers, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  lumber  camps  in  West  Virginia  and  in 
the  lumber  districts  of  the  South.  In  New  York  City  there 
are  about  one    thousand  Slovenes. 

SERBS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES-  Estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  Serbs  in  the  United  States  range  all  the  way  from  H0,(K)0 
to  100,000.  The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  population 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  Serbs  hnvc  b(!cn  registcTed  here 
as  natives  of  what  was  formerly  Austria-Hungary.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  Serbs  in  this  country  90  per  cent,  are  said  by  Serbian 
authorities  to  hail  from  Austria- Hungary.  The  proportion  of 
Serbians  from  the  kingdom  of  Serbia  is  considered  negligible. 
The  Serbs  are  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all 
lines  of  occupation.  In  the  large  cities  and  their  environs 
they  are  to  be  found  in  great  number  as  skilled  laborers,  some 
of  whom  earn  from  $100  to  $125  per  week.  Many  work  on 
farms  and  they  are  also  to  be  met  with  as  workers  in  the  mines. 
Their  drift  of  occupation  is  described  by  a  Serbian  authority 
to  be  from  the  first  job  that  offers  from  mining  upward,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  new  Serbian  arrivals  find  a  means  of  livelihood 
and  later  of  betterment.  In  many  cities  they  are  engaged  in 
the  restaurant  business,  tailoring,  and  other  lines  of  trade. 

MIGRATION  OF  THE  SERBS— The  Serbs  have  been  com- 
ing to  this  country  from  southern  Dalmatia.  Herzegovina,  and 
even  from  southern  Hungary  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  They  have  never  come  in  any  great  number  at  one 
time,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  while  many  remain 
here  when  they  do  well,  there  is  a  strong  inclination  among  the 
Serbians  to  return  to  the  old  country.  Consuls  from  Serbia 
report  that  passports  are  being  asked  for  in  great  number,  for 
conditions  in  Serbia  are  now  reported  to  be  very  much  better, 
and  the  word  from  the  old  country  to  many  Serbians  here  is 
"  Come  back."  One  reason  for  the  homeward  trend  of  the 
Serbians,  we  learn  from  authorities  on  the  subject,  is  that  the 
Serbians  do  not  find  themselves  easily  assimilated  in  this  coun- 
try. The  feeling  of  some  foreigners  here  that  they  are  marooned 
on  a  moral  island  has  been  noted  before  in  these  articles,  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  these  foreign  populations  are  puzzled 
that  Ave  do  not  undertake  more  diligently  to  speed  assimilation. 
It  will  surprize  some  readers,  perhaps,  to  learn  that  one  of  the 
authorities  intervicAved  on  the  assimilation  of  foreigners  in  the 
United  States  exprest  the  convdction  that  of  all  countries  Russia, 
in  the  old  days  of  the  Czarist  regime,  Avas  the  best  absorber  of 
foreign  populations.  Of  the  whole  number  of  Serbs  in  this 
country,  15,000  volunteered  during  the  war  to  fight  for  Serbia, 
and  the  most  of  them  were  fighting  against  their  former  land  of 
residence,  Austria-Hungary.  Their  national  consciousness  is 
A'ery  strong,  we  are  told,  and  is  kept  alive  by  their  numerous 
organizations,  social  and  benevolent.  As  an  indication  of  the 
emphasis  of  national  feeling,  we  are  told  that  even  children  Avhen 
asked  by  the  casual  stranger,  "  Who  are  yovi?  "  respond  in- 
stantly with  the  reply,  "  I  am  a  Serb."  All  the  Jugo-Slav 
nations  in  this  country  are  remarkable  for  their  many  social 
and  benevolent  organizations.  Chief  among  these  are  the  Croat 
Benevolent  Society,  with  an  estimated  membership  of  42,000; 
the  Slovene  National  Benefit  Society,  Avith  an  estimated  member- 
ship of  27,000;  and  the  Serbian  Benevolent  Society,  Avith  an 
estimated  membership  of  12,000. 

The  Jugo-Slavs  have  an  uncommonly  rich  store  of  folk-songs, 
are  very  fond  of  music,  and  haA^e  singing  and  musical  organiza- 
tions even  in  their  smallest  colonies.  In  social  and  political 
life  they  mingle  closely,  we  are  told,  and  the  subdiAdsion  of  the 
Jugo-Slavs  into  three  different  branches  is  only  the  consequence 
of  different  historic  deA'elopment.  This  very  differentiation 
constitutes  the  strength  of  the  new  nation,  characterized  by 
the  old  slogan,  "C/«t7o.s  in  Disparitate/'  for  each  branch  will 
bring  to  the  Avhole  a  peculiarly  developed  individuality-. 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


-L. 


GAIETY  aud  tenderness  are  the  domi- 
nating qualities  of  Christopher  Mor- 
ley's  new  volume,  "The  Rocking  Horse" 
(George  H.  Doran  Company).  Like  his 
earlier  collection,  "Songs  for  a  Little 
House,"  from  which  quotations  were  made 
in  these  columns,  these  verses  concern  them- 
selves with  home  and  homely  things.  While 
the  later  volume  can  not  be  said  to  surpass 
the  earlier  in  delicacy  and  whimsical  hu- 
mor, it  does  give  examples  of  a  fine  type  of 
lighter  verse.  Here  is  one  that  is  typical 
of  the  poet's  attitude  toward  womanhood: 

THE  REFLECTION 

By  Christopher  Morley 

I  have  not  heard  her  voice,  nor  seen  her  face, 

Xor  touched  her  hand; 
And  yet  some  echo  of  her  woman's  grace 

I  understand. 

I  have  no  picture  of  her  loveHhood, 

Her  smile,  her  tint; 
But  that  she  is  both  beautiful  and  good 

1  have  true  hint. 

In  all  that  my  friend  thinks  and  says,  I  see 

Her  mirror  true; 
His  thought  of  her  is  gentle;   she  must  be 

All  gentle,  too. 

In  all  his  grief  or  laughter,  work  or  play, 

f2ach  mood  and  whim. 
How  brave  and  tender,  day  by  common  day 

Slic  speaks  through  him! 

Therefore,  I  say  I  know  her,  be  her  face 

Or  dark  or  fair — 
For  when  he  shows  his  heart's  most  secret  place 

I  see  her  there! 


The  intimacy  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
domestic  pieces,  with  their  playful  humor, 
are  seen  in  this  poem  of  a  first  hearth-fire. 

A  HALLOWE'EN  MEMORY 

By  Christopher  Morley 

Do  you  remember.  Heart's  Desire, 

The  night  when  Hallowe'en  first  came'? 

The  newly  dedicated  fire. 

The  hearth  unsanctifled  by  flame? 

How  anxiously  we  swept  the  bricks 

(How  tragic,  were  the  draft  not  right!) 

And  then  the  blaze  en  wrapt  the  sticks 
And  filled  the  room  with  dancing  Ught. 

"We  could  not  speak,  but  only  gaze. 
Nor  half  beli(!ve  what  we  had  seen — 

Our  homo,  our  hearth,  our  golden  blaze. 
Our  cider-mugs,  our  Hallowe'en; 

And  then  a  thought  occurred  to  me — 
W(;  ran  outside  with  sudden  shout 

And  looked  up  at  the  roof,  to  see 

Our  own  dear  smoke  come  drifting  out. 

And  of  all  man's  felicities 

The  very  subtlest  one,  say  I, 
Is  when  for  the  first  time  he  sees 

His  hcarthfirc  smoke  against  the  sky. 

Notable  among  appeals  for  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  their  recent  drive  for  con- 
tributions was  this  poem  in  the  New  York 
Times,  by  William  V.  V.  Stephens.  He 
writes  from  the  grateful  heart  that  we  have 
come  to  know  in  so  many  of  our  fighting 


men  who  were  cheered  and  aided  by  Sal- 
vation-Army workers : 

THE  GIRL  AT  NEUVILLY  CROSS- 
ROADS 

By  William  V.  V.  Stephens 
Co.  F,  11th  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

I  stood  at  Neu\illy  Crossroads,  that  wild  Septem- 
ber day. 

When  the  transport  lines  were  solid  from  Clare- 
mont  all  the  way — 

Solid  up  to  the  blazing  line,  waiting  a  moment's 
chance 

To  edge  along,  to  grind  along,  to  follow  the  big 
advance — 

When  out  of  the  toil  and  turmoil  there  the  word 
was  pas,sed  about: 

"  There's  something  doing  down  the  road !  They're 
passing  the  doughnuts  out!" 

Tho  the  doughnuts  had  aU  departed  before  I  had 

foimd  the  place. 
The  girl  with  the  scarlet  band  was  there,  with  a 

smile  upon  her  face. 
She  joked  with  the  tired  soldiers  and  their  curses 

went  unsaid. 
For  there  wasn't  a  man  in  the  Army  who  would 

harm  a  hair  in  her  head. 
I  don't  know  where  she  washed  her  face  or  brushed 

her  bonnie  hair. 
For  life  was  too  full  to  wash  just  then,  and  we 

hadn't  the  time  to  spare; 
Or  where  she  slept  with  fearless  heart,  alone  in 

the  Argonne  flood. 
For  the  only  flop  was  a  cold  stone  floor  or  a  pup 

tent  out  in  the  mud. 

But  she  found  for  herself  a  ruined  barn  and  part 

of  a  broken  stall. 
And  the  roof  that  filtered  the  moonbeams  in  was 

never  a  roof  at  all. 

And  her  soul  was  steeled  by  her  sovereign  faith, 
tUl  the  drone  of  the  Hun  up  high 

Was  lost  in  the  pulsing  majesty  of  her  heart's 
sweet  lullaby. 

She  didn't  have  much  to  give  or  sell,  for  the  trans- 
port lines  were  slow; 

But  what  did  the  dirty  dough- boy  care,  if  she  was 
part  of  the  show? — 

So  long  as  she  was  in  on  tlie  job,  and  her  figure 
neat  and  trim. 

Then  she  was  a  part  of  the  Argonne  Drive  and 
that  was  enough  for  him. 

For  she  was  the  symbol  of  things  he  had  left, 
over  across  the  sea; 

And  here  she  stood  when  the  hand  of  Death  was 
clasped  on  his  shaking  knee. 

And  for  that  he  loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  which 

was  all  he  had  to  give. 
So  he  pledged  himself  to  carry  the  word,  if  his 

God  would  let  him  live. 
And  the  word  of  the  one  was  passed  along,  over 

and  under  the  ground. 
Till  the  curious  World  lias  asked  at  last  the  source 

of  the  strident  sound. 
Then  the  word  comes  back  that  "a  girl  has  done 

all  that  a  girl  can  do," 
And  as  she  kept  faith  in  the  days  of  death,  she 

expects  the  same  from  you! 


A  cheerful  impulse  for  darker  hours, 
found  in  the  song  of  a  bird,  is  charmingly 
recorded  in  stanzas  by  J.  Lewis  Milligan, 
in  the  Toronto  Globe: 

SINGING   IN  THE  RAIN 

By  J.  Lewis  Milligan 

I  heard  the  robin  singing  in  the  rain 

At  eventide,  when  all  the  trees  were  bare; 

When  springtime  lagged,  and  winter's  icy  chain 
Fettered  the  eager  buds  and  flowers  fair. 


I  heard  the  robin  singing  in  the  rain 

At  doubt's  dim  twiUght,  when  the  heart  was 
dumb; 
When  Hope  was  faint,  and  Faith  was  sick  with 
pain. 
And    Sorrow    sighed:     "Ah,    Love   will   never 
come." 

I  heard  the  robin  singing  in  the  rain. 

And  in  my  heart  there  woke  an  old,  new  song. 

Responsive  to  that  bird's  undaunted  strain. 
And  I  went  singing  all  the  way  along ! 


Delicacy  of  structure  and  intimacy  of 
feeling  are  the  characteristics  of  the  lines 
on  violets  contributed  by  Edith  AT.  Thomas 
to  the  New  York  Sun. 

VIOLETS 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

Blue  violets!     For  me,  they  grow 
But  in  one  spot,  in  Long  Ago; 
At  April's  end;   the  wet  world  gleamed. 
And  spongy  pastures  faintly  steamed; 
And,  on  the  drown'd  world's  misty  rim, 
A  rainbow's  magic  hght  grew  dim. 

A  child,  upon  some  errand  sent. 
Alone,  yet  happily,  I  went; 
And  carefully  I  picked  my  way 
Along  a  rail  fence,  winter  gray. 
Like  a  rough  necklace  thrown  about 
Its  field,  with  zigzag  in  and  out. 

Each  angled  turn  I  knew  could  hide 
Some  wondrous  thing  yet  unespicd. 
For  I  that  way  before  had  been 
And  had,  myself,  some  marvels  seen: 
A  field-mouse,  wasliing  its  sharp  face. 
Gone  in  a  flash,  without  a  trace; 
A  finch's  nest,  half  done — and  I, 
With  the  bird's  blessmg!  tiptoed  by! 
But  what  to  hope  for,  on  a  day 
Too  wet  for  either  work  or  play? 
Just  then,  another  turn  I  made. 
And  in  a  trance  of  pleasure  stayed; 
Blue  violets!     There  was  no  room 
For  one  green  leaf;   so  tliick  the  bloom. 
So  filled  with  rain,  it  seemed  to  make 
A  little,  spreading,  azure  lake  .  .  . 
And  I  remembered,  all  my  years. 
Those  blossoms  hung  with  April's  tears. 

.  Who  knows  what  Memory  will  bind, 
.So  careless — or  so  subtly  kind. 
As  when  she  shut  within  her  palm. 
For  me,  tliis  reminiscent  balm! 


From  Good  Housekeeping  (April,  New 
York)  we  quote  stanzas  ori  the  spring 
that  comes  to  Flanders  in  the  first  year 
after  the  Great  War. 

THE  SPRING  THAT  COMES  TO 
FLANDERS 

By  David  Morton 

The  spring  that  comes  to  Flanders 

Goes  by  on  silent  feet, 
Lest  they  should  wake,  remembering 

How  once  the  spring  was  sweet. 

And  streams  that  flow  in  Flanders 

Past  poppy-field  and  hill 
Are  silver  streams  and  shining. 

But  thoughtful  streams  and  still. 

The  wind  that  blows  in  Flanders 

Across  the  Ustening  air, 
Is  gentle  with  the  grasses 

That  bend  above  th(>m  there — 
And  rain  that  falls  in  Flanders 

Is  tender  as  a  prayer. 
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NO  HOT  WATER  PROBLEM 

ON  WASH  DAY 


Wash  day,  in  a  home  that  enjoys 
Humphrey  Hot  Water  Service,  pre- 
sents no  difficulty  for  the  housewife 
or  the  laundress. 


kitchen  and  bath  room.     It  never 
fails,  day  or  night,  winter  or  sum- 
mer.   And  there  is  positively  noth- 
ing to  do  but  turn  the  faucet. 


The  Humphrey  delivers  abun-  What  does  it  cost?    Only  about 

dant  hot  water — to  the  laundry,  the     one-tenth  cent  per  gallon ! 

ffUMPIIR£V 


Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater. 


Installed  in  your  cellar,  out  of  sight. 
Turning  the  faucet  automatically  lights 
it.  Heats  the  water  instantly — as  much 
or  as  little  as  you  want.  Close  the  faucet, 
off  goes  the  gas.  Expense  stops.  Simple, 
practical,  always  dependable.  Thousands 
in  use.  Over  34  years'  manufactur- 
ing  experience    behind  it.    Absolute 


guaranty  of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Sold  by  Gas  Companies  and  leading 
plumbers  everywhere.  Write  for  the  name 
of  a  nearby  dealer  who  will  show  you  the 
Humphrey  and  demonstrate  its  magic 
performance.  Our  booklet,  "Hot  Water 
Like  Magic,"  explains  the  Humphrey  in 
detail.    Send  for  it.    It  is  free. 


Humphrey  Company 


(  Div.    Ruud    Mfg.    Co.  \ 
^  Dept.  A  ) 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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OFFICIAL  REPORTS    VS.  SOME   WAR-RUMORS 


EVEN  THO  THE  WAR  has  been  over  for  more  than  half 
a  year  rumors  of  war-records  continue  to  linger  around 
in  such  profusion  and  unreliability  that  anything  bearing 
the  stamp  of  an  official  government  report  is  sure  of  a  welcome. 
Two  government  reports  concerning  the  records  of  the  various 
American  di^-isions  in  France  have  lately  been  issued,  and  both 
are  calculated  to  settle  a  number  of  claims  and  counter-claims 
that  ha\e  been  more  or  less  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country. 
The  oiTicial  division  casualty  hst, 
reproduced  in  tabular  form  on 
page  48.  shows  that  three  Regular 
Army  Di\-isions  made  the  greats 
est  sacrifices,  with  the  Second 
Di\"ision  in  first  place.  The 
table  on  this  page,  based  on 
figures  issued  by  Gen.  Pej'ton  C. 
IMarch,  Chief  of  Staff,  represents 
the  number  of  kilometers  of 
enemy  territory  gained  by  each 
division.  Claims  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  behalf  of  four  differ- 
ent divisions  for  the  honor  of 
making  the  greatest  advance. 
The  Second  Division's  cham- 
pion, a  weekly  paper  called  The 
Indian,  recently  published  a  series 
of  tables,  said  to  have  been 
compiled  from  official  figures,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Second 
was  shown  to  lead  in  kilometers 
gained,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
particulars.  The  77th  Division, 
which  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
India)i's  table,  is  now  officially 
credited  with  the  greatest  number 
of  kilometers  gained  by  amy  Amer- 
ican division  in  France.  The 
Second  Division  is  second.  To 
quote  a  news  dispatch  which 
accompanied  the  official  an- 
nouncement from  Washington: 

The  77th  Division,  organized 
in  New  York  City,  which  re- 
cently returned  from  overseas 
under     command      of      General 

Alexander,  holds  the  distinction  of  having  made  the  largest 
advance  of  any  of  the  American  troops  during  the  fighting  in 
France.  Announcement  to  this  effect  was  made  to-day  by 
Gen.  Peyton  C.  March,  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  total  gains  made  by  the  77th  Division,  General  March 
said,  aggregated  77.5  kilometers,  or  9.14  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
advance  of  the  American  forces.  The  2d  Division,  a  unit  of 
the  Regular  Army,  was  second,  with  si.xty  kilometers  to  its 
credit,  and  the  42d,  the  famous  Rainbow  Division,  third,  with 
fifty-five  kilometers. 

"The  records,"  said  General  March,  "show  that  the  77th 
made  its  greatest  advance  on  the  Vesle  in  the  Argonne-Meuse 
battle,  going  through  the  Argonne  Forest  for  a  distance  of  sixty 
kilometers  from  September  26  to  November  11." 

The  77th,  2d,  42d,  1st,  89th,  and  :W  divisions  each  ad- 
vanced more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  of 
advance. 

After  referring  to  the  77th  Division,  General  March  said: 

"The  4th  Division  was  commanded  while  abroad  largely  by 
General  Menoher.  The  2d,  1st,  and  3d  di\isions  are  I^egular 
Army  divisions.  The  89th  Division  was  raised  in  Kansas, 
Mi.ssoin'i,  and  Colorado,  and  was  commanded  during  most  of 
its  advance  in  France  by  Major-Gen.  William  M.  Wright." 


EACH    DIVISIONS    ADVANCE    IN    KILOMETERS. 

This  table,  founded  on  figures  given  out  by  General  Peyton  O  Alarch, 
Chief  of  StafT,  supersedes  all  unofficial  records  and  rumors. 


The  division  casualty  list  shows  the  27th  and  30th  Di^^sions, 
significantly  enough,  side  by  side,  with,  only  a  difference  of  137  in 
their  total  casualties.  Side  by  side  these  two  dixdsions,  it  will 
be  remembered,  broke  the  Hindenburg  Line.  But  if  the  27th 
comes  first  on  the  casualty  list,  the  30th.  we  are  told  on  the  basis 
of  official  reports,  was  the  first  to  break  through  the  famous  Line. 
The  report,  which  received  wide  circulation,  that' the  27th  was  the 
first  to  break  through,  is,  according  to  many  friends  of  the  30th, 

another  war-rumor  that  needs 
correcting  by  official  government 
records.  The  27th  Division,  a 
New  York  State  unit,  was  ac- 
claimed by  the  largest  news- 
papers in  the  country.  The  30th, 
called  "The  Old  Hickory  DiA-i- 
sion,"  and  composed  largely  of 
troops  from  North  CaroUna, 
South  Carohna,  and  Tennessee, 
\\as  not  so  mdelj-  heralded  as  it 
deserved.  Mr.  W.  T.  Aycoek,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.  calls  attention 
to  some  discrepancies  between 
official  and  unofficial  reports. 
He  wi'ites: 

All  of  our  soldiers  have  fought 
well  in  Europe,  and  we  are  all 
gratified  by  their  splendid  record. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  draw  com- 
parisons or  to  seek  to  establish 
what  has  been  done  by  individual 
units  that  excel,  or  equal,  the 
performance  of  others,  but  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  do  so  for 
the  sake  of  history,  for  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  untruth 
finds  its  way  into  history,  where 
it  is  accepted  as  truth  merely 
because  its  partizans  vociferously 
and  more  loudly  proclaim  it. 
There  is  great  danger  that  the 
claim  made  on  behalf  of  the 
27th  Division  as  "first  to  smash 
the  Hindenbtu'g  Line"  may  be 
established  as  the  truth  merely 
because  the  home  of  that  di\"i- 
sion  is  the  State  and  City  of  New 
York  with  its  great  newspapers 
possessing  millions  of  readers, 
which  are  consequentlj'^  in  a  posi- 
tion merely  by  reiteration  alone  to  spread  that  claim  until  a  large 
part  of  the  country  adopts  it  as  the  truth.  This  is  most  particu- 
larly true  for  the  reason  that  the  only  possible  other  claimant  to 
the  honor  is  the  30th  Division,  composed  mainly  of  men  from 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  States  which 
are  now  and  have  for  many  years  been  unhai)pily  more  or  less 
obscure  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  the  state  of  the 
official  records  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  the  claim  made  for  the 
27th  without  claiming  the  precious  distinction  for  the  30th, 
and  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  may  be  charged  with  "sectionalism" 
in  setting  forth  the  foundation  of  the  30th  Division's  claim  to 
the  honor.  1  hope  not,  however,  for  no  one  can  be  in  reason 
offended  at  the  truth,  as  shown  by  the  official  records.  On  the 
records  these  conflicting  claims  must  be  judged;  the  records 
made  by  those  in  a  position  to  know,  possessing  no  prejudice 
either  for  or  against  either  of  these  gallant  di\  isions.  Official 
reports  made  by  officers  of  those  divisions  are  di.sregarded. 

The  following  quotation  from  General  Haig's  official  report 
appeared  in  the  American  newspapers  on  January  7,  1919: 

"North  of  Bellinglise  the  30th  Ainerican  Division,  Maj.-Gen. 
E.  M.  Lewis,  having  broken  through  the  deep  defenses  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  stormed  Bellicourt  and  seized  Nauroy.  On 
their  left  the  27th  American  Division,  Major-General  O'Ryan.met 
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A  238  Year  War 


H 


OW  many  successive 
times  have  the  warring 
elements  beaten  upon  this 
house  in  the  238  years  since 
it  was  built? 

No  one  can  say,  but  every- 
one can  see  the  wonderful 
preservation  of  this  house, 
through  surface  protection, 
despite  all  it  has  gone  through 
in  over  two  centuries. 

If  equally  well  protected,  our 
modern  houses  should  last  as  well. 
So  will  property  of  almost  any  kind 
— from  a  city  garage  to  a  country 
barn — from  an  office  desk  to  a 
library  table,  or  the  metal  trim  of 
buildings,  or  your  front  hall  floor. 

Some  surfaces  may  need  one 
kind  of  surface  protection,  and  some 


another,  but  they  all  need  surface 
protection. 

It  is  at  the  surface  that  trouble 
begins,  that  rust  attacks  iron — that 
decay  attacks  wood — that  wear 
attacks  surfaces  subject  to  friction. 
All  these  allies  of  Destruction  hunt 
for  an  opening  at  the  surface. 
Surface  is  the  frontier — -the  point 
of  attack. 

When  we  once  picture  all  the 
active  enemies  of  property,  we 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
expression : 

Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all" 


We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will 
find  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will  tell 
you  some  startling  new  things  about  preventing 
loss  througli  surface  protection.  Thoroughly 
illustrated.  Send  for  a  copy.  Address  Educa- 
tional Committee,  Save  the  Surface  Campaign, 
Room  632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


Photomicrographs  showing  the 
characteristic  grain  of  different  kinds 
of  wood,  and  cellular  structure  and 
pores.  These  millions  of  points 
give  lodgment  for  absorbed  moisture 
if  there  is  no  surface  protection. 
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THIS    ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Educational  Committee  representing  the  Paint,  Varnish  and 
Allied  Industries,  whose  products,  taken  as  a  whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes 
of  preserving,  protecting  and  beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the 
lumber,    metal,    cement     and     manufacturing    industries,    and   their    divisions. 


The  screens  of  your  house  are 
subjected  to  a  constant  flow  of  air 
currents,  much  of  the  time  heavily 
laden  with  moisture.  The  mois- 
ture clings  to  every  strand.  It 
collects  in  beads.  If  the  wires  are 
encased  in  protective  coating  your 
screen  will  not  rust.  Onlv  reason- 
able care  is  needed  to  keep  screens 
indefinitely. 


SAVE    THE    SURFACE    AND    YOU    SAVE  AlA.''- faUtf:  9^  %rnlil^ 


:£.         -^.,    WOOD  \?'' 
^^^SUR  FACES 


PLASTER 
SURFACES 


'    CONCRETE,  '^-;^ 


MANUFACTURED 

.surfaces;  j;-;,f:,;^i  products  surfaces 


METAL 
SURFACES 


-^-  -    BRICK 
—   SURFACES 
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with  vfry  heavy  enfilading  machine-gun  fire,  but  prest  on  with 
great  gallantry  as  far  as  Bony,  where  a  bitter  struggle  took  place 
for  possession  of  the  village.  The  fighting  on  the  whole  front  of 
the  2d  American  Corps  was  severe,  and  in  Bellicourt,  Xauroy, 
GiUemont  Farm,  and  a  number  of  other  points  amid  the  intricate 
defenses  of  the  Hindenl)urg  Line,  strong  bodies  of  the  enemy  held 
out  with  great  obstinacy  for  many 
hours.  These  points  of  resistance 
were  gradually  o\ercome  either  by 
the  support  troops  of  the  American 
di^"isions  or  Viy  the  5th  and  3d 
Australian  divisions." 

This  is  all  General  Haig  reported 
with  regard  to  the  demolition  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  so  far  as  Ameri- 
can troops  are  concerned. 

A  few  days  later  the  report  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing  was  published.  The 
following  quotation  is  all  that  he  re- 
ported with  regai'd  to  that  operation : 

"It  was  the  fortune  of  our  2d 
Corps,  composed  of  the  27th  and 
30tli  di\'isions,  which  had  remained 
with  the  British,  to  have  a  place  of 
honor  in  cooperation  with  the  Au- 
stralian corps  on  September  29  and 
October  1  in  the  assault  on  the 
Hindenburg  Line  where  the  St. 
Quentin  canal  passes  through  a  tun- 
nel under  a  ridge.  The  30th  Division 
speedily  broke  through  the  main  line 
of  defense  for  all  its  objectives,  while 
the  27th  pushed  on  impetuously 
through  the  main  line  until  some  of 
its  elements  reached  Bony.  In  the 
midst  of  the  maze  of  trenches  and 
shell-craters  and  under  cross  fire  from 
machine  guns,  the  other  elements 
fought  desperately  against  odds." 

These  quotations  furnish  the  high- 
est possible  evidence  of  this  great 
achie\ement,  and  there  is  verj'  little 
difference  between  them.  It  is  quite 
plain  and  can  not  be  questioned  that 
both  reports  fail  utterly  to  show 
that  the  27th  went  through  "first." 
That  must  be  accepted  as  clearlj'  es- 
tablished. Neither  of  these  reports 
attempts  in  plain  terms  to  say 
whether  either  of  these  gallant  divi- 
sions broke  through  ahead  of  the 
other,  but  I  submit  with  confidence 
that  the  plain  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  words  used  leave  very  little 
to  the  imagination.  For  that  reason 
let  us  consider  the  reports  further. 
Eliminating  non  -  essential  words. 
General  Haig's  report  reads  thus: 

"North  of  Bellinglise,  the  30th 
American  Di\ision  .  .  .  having  broken 
through  the  deep  defenses  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  stormed  Bellicourt 
and  seized  Nauroy.  On  their  left 
the  27th  American  Division  .  .  .  met 
with  very  heavy  enfilading  machine- 
gun  fire,  but  prest  on  with  great 
gallantr\-  as  far  as  Bony,  where  a 
bitter  struggle  took  place  for  posses- 
.sion  of  the  village." 

Before  eomm(>nting  on  this,  let  us  examine  General  Persh- 
ing's report,  eliminating  unneces.sary  words,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"It  was  the  fortune  of  .  .  .  the  27th  and  30th  divisions  .  .  . 
with  the  Britisii  to  have  a  place  of  honor  ...  in  the  assault  on 
the  Hindenburg  Line  .  .  .  The  30th  Division  speedily  broke 
through  tlie  main  line  of  defense  for  all  its  objectives,  while  the 
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Tlie  deaths   in    battle,  wounded,  and   totals   for 
di\isions.  accordinfr  to  official  flKWo-s  Riven  out 
Department. 


th(>  main  line  until  some  of 
midst  of  the  maze  of  trenches 
fire  from  machine  guns,  the 
against  odds." 


27th  ])ushed  imi)etuously  through 
its  elements  reached  Bony.      In  the 
and  shell-craters  and  under  cross 
other  elements  fought  desperately 

These  extracts  are  conclusive,  and  it  is  dear  that  General  Haig 

gives  the  honor  to  th(>  i^Oth.  He  says  they  broke  tlirough  on 
the  29th  and  cai)tured  villages  which  the  map  shows  were  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Hindenburg  Line.  The  27th  advanced  as 
far  as  Bony  on  September  29,  but  it  does  not  ai)])ear  that  they 


captured  it.  He  explains  that  the  27th  was  held  back  by  machine- 
gun  fire,  offering  that  as  the  reason  why  they  lagged  behind  the 
30th,  but  it  is  undeniably  an  assertion  that  the  30th  went  forward 
and  across  the  Hindenburg  Line  while  the  27th  was  engaged 
in  a  fight  for  Bony. 

Allow  me  to  quote  from  Col.   Frederick  Palmer,   who  was 

chief  of  the  censor  .ser\'ice  and  in  a 
position  to  get  information  at  first 
hand,  and,  from  his  long  experience 
as  a  newspaper  reporter,  \vell  quali- 
fied to  apprai.se  and  weigh  facts. 
In  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Collier's  he  says: 

"On  September  26  these  two, 
O'Ryan's  27th,  New  York  National 
Guard,  and  Lewis's  30th,  or  Old 
Hickory  Division  of  the  National 
Guard  from  our  Southern  mountain 
States,  forming  our  Second  Corps, 
under  Maj.-Gen.  George  W.  Read, 
attacked  the  Hindenburg  Line  at 
one  of  its  strongest  jjoints  where 
the  St.  Quentin  canal  runs  in  a 
tunnel  through  a  ridge.  The  30th, 
with  the  easier  going  of  the  two, 
won  all  its  objectives  handily:  the 
27th  against  positions  which  were 
impregnable  by  every  rule  of  natural 
and  artificial  defenses,  with  its  flanks 
exposed,  its  communications  cut  by 
shell-fire,  fought  a  battle  of  com- 
pany, platoon,  squad,  and  indi^^dual 
heroism,  which  was  an  immortal 
tribute  to  its  manhood." 

My  object  is  simply  to  show  and 
make  plain  which  di\-ision  is  entitled 
to  the  distinction  and  glory  of  being 
the  first  to  break  the  Hindenburg 
Line.  I  submit  that  the  highest 
possible  evidence  clearly  confers  the 
honor  on  the  30th.  General  Pershing 
was  quite  clear  in  his  own  mind,  for 
in  a  letter  to  Major-General  Lewis, 
commanding  general  of  the  30th,  he 
said  in  a  letter  recently  published 
generally  in  the  newspapers  with 
reference  to  the  record  made  by 
the  30th: 

"On  September  29  the  division 
Vn-oke  through  the  Hindenburg  and 
the  Le  Catelet-Nauroy  lines,  captur- 
ing Bellicourt  and  Nauroy,  an 
operation  on  which  all  subsequent 
action  of  the  Fourth  British  Army 
depended." 

And  again,  after  referring  to  other 
deeds  of  the  30th,  he  says:  "But  its 
special  glory  will  always  be  the  honor 
you  won  by  breaking  the  Hinden- 
burg Line  on  September  29.  Such 
a  record  is  one  of  which  we  are  all 
proud." 

There  is  a  further  fact  that  is 
significant,  and  while  it  is  not  con- 
clusive it  furnishes  excellent  evi- 
dence of  the  character  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  30th.  The  most 
highly  prized  decoration  issued  to 
American  soldiers  is  the  Congressional  Medal.  Only  forty- 
eight  have  been  issued,  a  fact  that  determines  the  value  placed 
upon  them  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  conferred.  Of 
that  number  ten  have  been  won  by  m(>mbers  of  th«>  30th  Divi- 
sion, six  of  which  have  been  conferred  on  men  of  the  118th 
Infantry,  which  was  formerly  known  as  the  1st  South  Caro- 
lina National  Guard.  No  other  division  or  regiment  can  excel 
that  record ! 

The  writing  of  the  foregoing  has  afforded  me  no  i)leasure.  I 
would  much  rather  not  have  written  it,  but  I  feel  that  the  30th 
IS  not  getting  its  just  dues  in  (lu-  i)ress  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
somebody  to  put  forth  the  ollicial  records  which  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  feel  sure  your  sense  of  justice  will  prompt  you  to 
])ublish  this  letter  in  your  columns,  for  you  are  desirous  always 
of  establishing  the  truth,  1  aui  sure,  my  confidence  being  based 
on  my  constant  reading  of  your  periodical  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 
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Everyone 

IS  Interested  in 

Period  Furniture 


wmW' 


THE  fame  of  such  designers  as  Chippendale, 
Heppelwhitc  and  Sheraton  endures  Hke 
the  fame  of  Shakespeare.  The  genius  ot  these 
old  masters  wrought  so  great  an  artistry  and 
grace  in  the  furniture  which  they  created  that 
cultured  people  today  insist  upon  its  repro' 
duction  or  adaptation  for  modern  needs. 

The  history  of  artistic  furniture  design  began 
several  hundred  years  ago  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  ended  with  the 
eighteenth  century.  Progressive  phonograph 
manuficturers  for  several  years  have  offered 
their  phonographs  in  expensive  period  cabinets 
running  into  thousands  of  dollars  in  cost.     The 


Edison  Laboratories  reproduced  various  f  imous 
cabinets  at  prices  ranging  as  high  as  six  thousand 
dollars. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Edison  that  he 
said:  "If  period  cabinets  are  desired  by  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  several  thousand  dollars 
for  an  Edison  Phonograph,  why  not  put  all 
Edison  Phonographs  into  period  cases  and  let 
everyone  have  the  best  there  is  in  cabinet  design?" 

Mr.  Edison's  word  is  law  at  the  Edison 
Laboratories.  Henceforth  (with  the  exception 
of  two  models  designed  for  summer  cottages) 
each  and  every  New  Edison — no  matter  what 
its  price — will  be  encased  in  a  period  cabinet. 


HOTEL  COMMODORE 
New  York  City 

25  June,  1919 

THESE  wonderful  new  mod' 
erately  priced  Edison  period 
models  will  be  on  exhibition 
for  the  benefit  of  the  furniture 
lovers  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity,  ten  A.  M.  to  five  P. 
M.  June  25th.  Those  who  do 
not  live  in  the  Greater  New 
York  district  will  find  their 
local  Edison  dealer  glad  to  give 
full  information  concerning  the 
new  models. 

Our  new  de  luxe  catalog,  a 
complimentary  copy  of  the 
magazine  Along  Broadway 
and  the  booklet  What  the 
Critics  Say  will  be  sent  you 
from  the  Edison  Laboratories 
upon  request. 


S^NEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

can  now  be  obtained  in  artistic  and 
authoritative  period  cabinets  from 
^155  to  ^6ooo.  The  new  line  oi 
moderately  priced  period  models 
ranges  from  ^155  to  ^300.  NOTE: 
When  you  buy  the  New  Edison  in 
Mahogany,  you  get  genuine  mahog' 
any  and  when  you  purchase  it  in 
oak,  you  get  selected  quarter  sawed 
white  oak  of  the  highest  qtudity. 

The  Official  Laboratory  Model, 
also  known  as  "The  Three  Million 
Dollar  Phonograph,"  sells  at  ^285. 
It  is  furnished  in  Chippendale  or 
William  and  Mary,  at  the  election 
of  the  purchaser. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 
The  above  prices  arc  United  State;  prices. 


MISS   ELSIE  DE   WOLFE 
of  New  York  City 

AMERICA'S  most  celebrated  de- 
■^  *■  signer  of  household  interiors  has 
placed  the  stamp  of  her  approval  on 
these  new  cabinets : 

"The  period  cabinets  which  Mr. 
Edison  has  adopted  for  his  phonographs 
are  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  rather 
grotesque  cases  which  one  so  frequently 
sees.  From  the  characteristically  di- 
minutive and  graceful  Heppelwhite  to 
the  costly  replicas  of  historic  pieces,  the 
superior  furniture  value  of  Edison  cabi- 
nets can  scarcely  fail  to  impress  the 
lover  of  good  furniture." 
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The  estate  of  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armovr.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  trees  on  this  beautiful  estate  was 
entrusted  to  the  demonstrative  skill  of  I)avey 
Tree  Surgeons 


Among  prominent  persons  and  places  served 
by  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are: 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON 
FREDERICK  W.  VANDERBILT 
E.  T.  STOTESBURY 
ISAAC  N.  SELIGMAN 
MRS.  JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND 
MRS.  J.  \V.  PEPPER 
HARRY  PAYNE  WHITNEY 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


W/  H  AT  is  the  money  value  otyour  fine  big  trees?  No  ordinarj'  amount 
'  '  would  tempt  .vou  to  part  with  them.  Were  it  necessary,  you  would 
gladly  pay  any  reasonable  sum  to  replace  them — if  this  could  be  done. 
They  are  hij>hly  valuable  of  themselves.  Locatinjr  your  iiouse  among 
them  and  building  your  estate  around  them  automatically  multiplies  their 
value.  Of  course,  jou  cannot  afford  to  lose  them.  Therefore,  of  course, 
you  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them. 

Pray,  then,  do  not  wait  until  disease  and  decay  have  made  the  saving  of 
some  priceless  tree  or  trees  impossible.  Disease  causes  decay,  and  disease, 
once  it  starts,  can  be  checked  only  b}'  the  skill  of  the  real  Tree  Surgeon. 
It  works  incessantly — progressively — while  the  leaves  are  still  green 
and  the  outward  appearance  of  health  does  not  yet  tell  the  story  of 
premature  destruction. 

For  the  treatment  of  your  priceless  trees,  you  will  want  Tree  Surgeons  of 
demonstrated  skill  and  established  responsibility,  whose  very  record  war- 
rants your  full  faith.  Dave.v  Tree  Surgeons  have  back  of  them  many 
years  of  public  service,  methods  of  proved  value,  thorough  training,  and 
an  organization  of  recognized  stability.  These  master  Tree  Surgeons, 
who  have  satisfied  the  most  exacting  clientele  in  America,  will  fulfill 
your  highest  expectations  of  both  finished  skill  and'  honest  service. 
A  careful  examination  of  your  trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  607  Elm  St.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices' with  telephone  connections:  Nero  York  City,  225  Fifth  Ave.:  Chicago, SI4- 
S16  Westminster  Bldg.;  and  Philadelphia,  2017  Land  Title  Bldg.      Write  nearest  ofice 

Permaticiit  rcpresentn fives  available  in  districts  surroiindlnpr  Boston,  Sprinfrrtekl,  Lenox, 
Newpoil,  Hartford.  Stamford,  ."Vlliaiiy,  Pon(rlikeepsio,  White  I'laiiis.  .lamaiea,  Moiitclair,  New 
York,  Pliiladclplii.i,  narrisl)iir«,  Haltiinoro,  Wasliinston.  Riclirnond,  BiiO'alo,  Toronto,  Pitts- 
biirfili,  Cleveliiiid,  Detroit,  Cliic.-igo,  Milwaukee.  Canadian  address:  2.W  Laugauchitere 
West,  Montreal 


DAVEY    TREE    SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co, ,  Inc. ,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselves 
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IIAHRY    TIAWKEU,  TlIi:    IJIUTISMEH    WHO     POOK    CHANCES    LIKE    A    YANK 


IF  IIAWKKH  AND  (ililKVK.  tlic  (lariiif-  Britishers  wlio 
iiKulc  tlio  first  attctii|)t  in  iiislon  lo  lly  llio  Atlantic  without 
a  stop,  had  perished,  their  iiu'inories  woidd  ha\-e  been  eher- 
ished  as  "ineonii)anihle  adventurers."  "But  to  he  able  to  eiier- 
ish  both  the  adventure  and  th(^  living  men  who  dared  to  perform 
it,  how  mue.h  better  that  is!"  cries  the  New  \ov\<  Times.  Tlu* 
final  dramatic  touc^h  was  added  to  their  spectacular  attempt 
when  it  was  discovered,  after  practicaH\'  ev(>rybody  had  giv(>n 
lip  liopi',  that  they  had  Ix'cn  rescued  in  mid-t)cean.  Sucii 
popular  jubilation,  such  screaminji-  liead-lines  on  even  conser\a- 
tive  papers,  both  licre  and  in  Kntiiand,  have  been  evoked  only 
by  the  greatest  victori(>s  of  the  Allied  armies.  "What  can  ever 
stir  our  pulses  again?"  asked  a  dozen  editorial  writers  on  th(»  day 
the  armistice  was  signed,  and  Hawker  and  Grieve  have  furnished 
an  answer. 

If  the  man  who  tried  it  hadn't  happened  to  be  a  Britisher  of 
Australian  birth  the  English  newspai)ers  might  have  frowned 
on  Harry  Hawker's  attempt  to  fly  the  Atlantic  as  a  typical  wild 
.Yankee  trick.  Nerve,  skill,  physical  stamina,  readiness  to 
take  a  ten-to-one  chance  with  life  itself  as  the  foif eit  in  ease  of 
failure,  these  are  proverbial  American  attributes,  as  contrasted 
with  English  steadiness  and  thoroughness.  It  was  another  jolt 
for  the  believers  in  national  psychology  that,  while  the  Amer- 
icans were  methodically  preparing  to  leave  as  little  as  possible 
to  chance  in  their  bid  for  the  great  honor  of  being  first  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  on  wings.  Hawker  and  his  navigator.  Commander 
Grieve,  were  at  work  on  what  an  English  press  repi'esentative 
characterized  as  "elaborate  preparations  for  a  double  suicide." 
Hawker's  farewell  announcement  that  he  was  bound  to  beat  the 
Yankees  —  some  of  the  newspapers  reported  that  he  said 
"damned  Yankees" — had  a  fine  swagger  that  was  appreciated 
here,  i^erhaps,  more  than  it  was  in  England  and  Canada,  where 
boasting  is  considered  too  American  to  be  good  form. 

The  American  press,  without  exception,  have  been  kind  to 
Hawker  and  his  venture.  He  has  been  recognized  as  a  gallant 
daredevil,  despite  a  certain  amount  of  talk  of  the  scientific  and 
"cool-headed"  nature  of  his  venture,  a  man  who  would  have 
been  at  home  on  our  own  Western  frontier,  in  the  days  when  we 
had  one.  The  New  York  World  said  of  him  on  the  day  when  he 
started  on  his  great  flight : 

Harry  G.  Hawker's  career  as  a  pilot,  covering  nine  years,  has 
revealed  an  ability  to  draw  a  line  between  sheer  recklessness  and 
prudent  daring  which  has  been  at  once  the  amazement  and  des- 
pair of  his  fellow  flying  men.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  it  is  that 
what  would  be  recklessness  in  another  has  in  his  case  simply 
been  good  craftsmanship  because  of  his  consummate  skill  and 
wonderful  nerve  and  physical  vitality.  His  record  as  an  aviator 
is  one  of  astonishing  and  almost  uninterrupted  success. 

Hawker  was  a  lad  in  Australia,  his  native  land,  when  flying 
was  in  its  infancy  in  England.  His  natural  tastes  turned  him 
to  motor-engines,  and  his  love  of  adventure  carried  him  to  En- 
gland in  company  with  a  half-dozen  other  young  Australians. 
Two  at  least  of  his  companions  gained  distinction  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption.  These  were  Lieut.-Col.  Harry  Bursted  and 
Major  Erie  Harrison,  who  became  aviation  officers. 

The  boys  brought  their  savings  in  their  pockets  and,  once  in 
the  motherland,  sought  employment  as  mechanics.  Hawker 
speedily  found  a  berth  with  T.  O.  M.  Sopwith,  then  just  starting 
as  a  builder  ot  airplanes.  Hawker  proved  himself  a.  skilful  me- 
chanic and  a  lad  of  intelligence,  and  Sopwith,  needing  pilots, 
taught  him  to  fly. 

His  development  thenceforth  was  rapid.  Having  found  his 
wings,  he  began  to  gain  advertising  for  his  employer  and  him- 
self by  going  afler  the  prizes  which  were  beginning  to  be  offered. 
On  October  24,  1912,  in  a  Sopwith  biplane  patterned  after  the 
American  WMght  machine  and  powered  with  a  40-horse-power 
A.  B.  C.  motor,  he  won  the  Michelin  Cup  by  setting  a  new  endur- 
ance record  of  eight  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes  in  the  air. 

On  May  31  following,  in  a  Sopwith  with  an  80-horse-power 
Gnome  engine,  he  established  a  British  altitude  record  of  11,450 
feet.  Two  weeks  later,  with  a  passenger,  he  soared  to  12,900 
feet.  On  the  same  day,  he  took  up  two  passengers  to  10,600  feet, 
and  on  July  27,  three,  to  8,400  feet.  All  of  these  were  new  British 
records. 

The  big  cash  prize  of  the  moment  was  that  of  .$25,000  oftered 


by  the  LoihIdm  Daih/  Miiil  for  a  scuphuie  flight  around  Great 
Britain  to  \h'  coiMplctcd  within  sevetity-f.wo  hours.  Twice 
Hawker  started  after  this  money.  The  fiist  time  he  failed 
through  illness,  and  the  s(H!()nd  his  machine  went  wrong  after 
he  had  skirted  (he  riorl  li  coast  and  worked  down  as  far  as  Dublin. 

Karly  (iiis,\('ar  Hawker  was  credited  willi  an  altitude  flight  of 
nearly  ;5(),()()()  feet,  l)eating  his  1910  record  of  2S,.')00  feet.  This 
record,  however,  lias  not  been  authenticated. 

During  the  war  Hawker  was  a  testing-pilot  for  Soj)witli,  who.se 
planes  shan^d  with  the  Bristol  machines  supremacy  on  the  [Brit- 
ish front.  As  a  test  pilot  it  was  his  duty  to  take  up  batth'- 
planes  for  their  final  try-out  before  they  were  turned  over  to  the 
GoNcrnmeiit.  He  n'ceived  $125  for  each  flight,  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  him  to  make  twelves  a  day.  For  (he  last  thre((  years 
he  has  been  the  highest-paid  airman  in  the  world,  his  income 
during  that  time  being  reported  to  have  been  upward  of  .SIOO.OOO 
a  ycuir.  He  lixcs  on  a  comfortable  scale  at  Kingston-on-Thames, 
wh(>re  he  has  a  wife  and  six  months'  old  daughter.  He  owns  three 
Rolls-Koyce  cars,  in  itself  an  evidence  of  prosperity.  The  World 
correspondent  at  St.  John's  wnjte  of  Hawker  some  time  ago: 

"  Here  he  has  given  no  evidence  of  great  income.  He  dresses 
almost,  indifl'erently,  sometim(>s  wearing  a  lounge-suit  whose 
most  striking  detail  is  trousers  with  extreme  jx'g-tops,  sometimes 
wearing  khaki  riding-breeches,  with  gray  golf  stockings.  He 
seldom  appears  without  a  cap  whose  vizor  is  drawn  far  for- 
ward and  makes  him  still  more  boyish  in  appearan(;e.  He  doesn't 
look  a  bit  more  than  his  thirty-one  years  at  any  time. 

"His  relaxations  while  in  St.  .John's  have  been  boyish.  Almost 
nightly  he  took  part  in  what  his  party  called  'rag' — .some  bit  of 
good  horse-play.  One  night,  after  a  scuffle,  the  bed  of  Capt. 
Michael  H.  Fenn,  business  manager  of  the  transatlantic  expe- 
dition, was  filled  with  crumbled  dog-biscuit.  Another  night  the 
party  invaded  the  room  of  Lieut.  Lawrence  Clement,  meteoro- 
logical officer,  and  snowballed  him  till  he  cried  for  mercy. 

"On  still  other  nights  he  went  to  motion- picture  shows.  The 
last  picture  he  saw  was  one  by  Theda  Bara,  whom  he  thought  a 
very  bad  actress.  He  and  others  of  the  party  have  received 
not  a  little  social  attention  and  have  often  gone  out  for  tea." 

Com.  Mackenzie  Grieve,  K.N.,  Hawker's  navigator,  has  had 
far  less  of  the  limelight  in  his  life  than  Hawker,  yet  in  his  line 
of  endeavor  he  is  a  man  of  attainments.  He  is  twenty-eight  years 
old,  a  wireless  expert  and  a  meteorologist,  as  well  as  flier.  For 
a  time  during  the  war  he  commanded  the  cruiser  Campania, 
mother  ship  of  the  British  air-squadron  with  the  Grand  Fleet. 

The  airplane  in  which  Hawker  and  Grieve  set  forth  to  blaze 
a  new  trail  to  Europe  was  not  any  too  well  suited  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended,  finest  product  of  British  ingenuity 
and  workmanship  tho  it  was.  The  cause  of  its  drop  into  the 
sea  when  it  had  traveled  a  little  more  than  half  the  distance  from 
Newfoundland  to  Ireland  is  ascribed  by  Hawker  to  trouble  in 
the  water-filter,  in  the  feed-pipe  from  the  radiator  to  the  water- 
pump,  "the  filter  being  blocked  with  refuse,  such  as  solder  and 
the  like,  shaking  loose  in  the  radiator."  This  appreciative  de- 
scription of  the  plane,  and  of  its  engine,  appeared  on  the  day 
following  the  start  of  the  flight: 

The  Sopwith  biplane  which  Harry  Hawker  drove  is  in  its 
essentials  the  same  with  which  other  daring  British  aviators 
fought  Germans  in  the  skies  of  northern  France  for  four  years. 
For  the  purposes  of  Hawker's  undertaking  it  underwent  certain 
changes  calculated  to  promote  the  success  of  the  flight. 

It  has  a  top-wing  span  of  46  feet  and  its  over-all  length  is  31 
feet.  It  has  a  single  twelve-cylinder  Rolls-Roj-ce  motor  whose 
horse-power  is  variously  rated  at  from  360  to  375. 

The  following  calciilations  by  a  gasoline-motor  engineer  show 
what  was  expected  of  the  Sopwith's  engine  on  its  flight: 

The  blade-tips  of  each  propeller  to  travel  12,000  miles. 

The  piston" in  each  cylinder  to  travel  440  miles,  or  for  the  twelve 
cylinders  5,280  miles. 

The  engine  to  make  2,160,000  revolutions. 

The  valves  to  operate  25,920,000  times. 

The  pump  forcing  water  through  the  radiator  to  lift  30,400 
gallons. 

The  actual  work  performed  by  the  engine  to  represent  ap- 
proximately 4,500,000  foot  -  tons,  enough  energy  to  raise  the 
steamship  Olympic,  of  45,000  tons,  100  feet  into  the  air. 

The  Rolls-Royce  engine  has,  perhaps,  no  peer  for  downright 
reliability  and  service  in  the  whole  catalog  of  airplane  engines. 
It  is  common  report  among  American  as  well  as  British  military 
aviators  that  a  Rolls-Royce  never  stalled  over  the  battle-line. 
It  is  an  extremely  costh'  piece  of  mechanism,  largely  hand-tooled. 
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and  not  adapted  to  quantity  production, 
for  which  the  Liberty  motor  was  largely 
designed. 

The  twelve  cylinders  of  the  Hawker 
engine  were  fired  by  four  Watford  magne- 
tos, each  firing  six  cylinders,  thereby  giv- 
ing a  double  spark  for  each  cylinder  and 
an  added  bit  of  insurance  to  the  reliability 
of  the  motor. 

Hawker's  plane  carried  a  specially  con- 
structed fuselage,  boat-shaped  and  built 
with  an  effort  at  water-tightness.  The 
cockpit  was  so  placed  that  the  pilot  and 
navigator  sat  side  by  side,  and  could 
communicate,  at  least  by  signs,  with  one 
another,  even  if  the  roar  of  the  engine 
drowned  their  voices. 

In  addition  to  the  buoyancy  he  expected 
his  emptied  gasoline-tanks  to  give  the  plane 
in  case  it  was  necessary  to  alight  on  the 
water.  Hawker  had  equipped  his  "bus" 
with  an  inflatable  rubber  bag  which  was  to 
serve  as  another  water-tight  compartment. 

Hawker  exprest  belief  that  the  machine 
could  keep  afloat  for  a  week. 

The  plane  was  equipped  with  ex- 
ceptionally hea^'y  running  -  gear,  with 
wide  rubber  tires,  these  having  been 
provided  to  promote  taking  off  on  the  soft 
Newfoundland  soil.  An  ingenious  device 
which  caused  amazement  when  Hawker 
first  announced  it  was  an  automatic 
release  whereby,  by  pulling  a  wire,  the 
running-gear  could  be  dropt  after  the  start. 
It  was  not  so  much  for  lessening  weight,  ac- 
cording to  the  pilot,  that  he  had  worked 
out  this  novelty  as  for  diminishing  wind- 
resisting  surface.  The  automatic  release 
worked  perfectly  and  the  dropping  of 
the  chassis  into  the  sea  off  St.  John's 
harbor  was  the  sign  to  those  watching  the 
start  of  the  flight  that  Hawker's  engine 
Avas  functioning  to  his  satisfaction. 

It  was  good  airmanship,  in  the  final 
analysis,  that  saved  the  lives  of  Hawker 
and  Grieve,  several  papers  point  out,  as 
well  as  rare  good  luck.  If  fortune  favored 
them,  thej'  had  "proficiency  in  flying  and 
a  knowledge  of  their  airplane"  that  helped 
them  to  meet  the  fickle  goddess  half-way. 
According  to  the  air  expert  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun: 

Had  they  lacked  these  qualities.  Hawker 
and  Grieve  would  have  kept  on  trj'ing 
to  reach  their  goal,  despite  the  warning 
noise  from  the  overheated  engine.  Hawk- 
er's escape,  however,  is  popularly  attrib- 
uted to  the  extraordinarilj'  good  luck  that 
has  saved  him  hundreds  of  times  in  the 
seven  years  of  his  career  as  a  test  pilot  for 
the  Sopwith  company. 

"It  was  no  fault  of  the  Rolls-Royce 
motor,  which  ran  perfectly  from  start 
to  finish,  even  when  all  the  water  had 
boiled  away,"  was  Hawker's  tribute  to 
his  single  motor. 

Hawker  added  that  he  had  no  trouble 
in  landing  on  the  sea;  that  he  and  his 
navigator  were  in  the  water  only  ninety 
minutes  before  being  picked  up  by  the 
tramp  ship  Mary.  Their  luck  lay  in  the 
timely  siffliting  of  the  Mary  when  they 
discovered  that  their  motor  could  no 
longer  carry  thorn  in  the  air.  As  they  had 
not  provided  against  any  forced  descent, 
except  for  the  chance  sighting  of  a  vessel, 
they  gviided  their  plane  over  the  steam- 
ship route.  A  few  miles  off  the  course 
would  not  necessarily  eliminate  this  chance, 
as  the  presence  of  the  Mary  in  those  waters 
shows. 

Hawker,  however,  will  go  down  in 
aoronautieal  history  as  the  man  who 
took  a  chance  and  "got  away  with  it." 
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POSSESSION  OF  TWO  POUNDS  OF 

BUTTER   WARRANTS  ARREST 

IN  RUSSIA 


HOW  tlio  mills  of  tlio  Bolshovik  gods 
grind  out  ostonsihlo  "justice"  in 
Russia  is  described  in  an  account  by  a 
corrospoudont  of  tlio  London  Chroidcle 
who  has  had  tho  doubtful  pleasure  of  being 
arrested  in  Petrograd  and  examined  by  one 
of  the  alleged  "courts"  of  that  feverish 
city.  He  was  aroused  at  tho  unholy  hour  of 
4:30  in  the  morning,  he  sa3's,  b3'  a  knock 
at  his  door,  gently  repeated  in  a  manner 
indicating  that  the  door  would  be  broken 
down  soon  unless  the  knocker  gained 
entrance.  Hence,  the  scribe  got  up  and 
opened  it  and  in  stalked  a  sailor  and  four 
other  men  who  informed  the  occupant  of 
the  room  that  they  came  from  the  court 
and  wanted  to  make  a  search.  Thereupon 
thej'  searched  high  and  low,  looking  into 
every  nook  and  corner,  and  altho  they  ap- 
parently found  nothing  they  finally  in- 
formed the  correspondent  that  he  would 
have  to  accompany  them  to  court.  So 
they  started  off,  and  what  followed  is  thus 
set  out: 

On  entering,  the  sailor  showed  his  pass 
to  one  of  the  guards,  and  conducted  me 
up-stairs  to  a  large  hall,  with  a  counter 
dividing  it  in  two.  He  gave  up  his  order 
to  one  of  the  clerks  and  received  a  receipt 
for  my  body. 

The  clerk  asked  me  a  few  questions — 
my  name,  address,  profession,  and  age, 
which  details  he  entered  in  a  book.  He 
also  inquired  how  much  money  I  had.  As 
I  had  less  than  a  hundred  rubles  I  was 
allowed  to  keep  it.  Larger  sums  are  taken 
away,  as  are  gold  watches  and  other  such 
valuables. 

I  was  told  to  take  a  seat,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  guard  came  along  and  con- 
ducted me  to  a  waiting-room,  down-stairs, 
in  the  section  of  "Counter-Revolution." 

The  waiting-room  was  small,  the  only 
furniture  being  three  wooden  benches 
running  round  the  walls.  The  door,  which 
was  kept  closed,  but  not  locked,  had  a 
small  square  hole  cut  in  it,  through  which 
people  gazed  at  intervals. 

The  next  an-ivals  were  a  young  girl  of 
eighteen,  weeping  bitterly,  and  a  middle- 
aged  man.  The  latter  must  have  had 
great  latent  possibilities,  as  he  had  hardh' 
entered  the  room  before  he  began  to  ask 
for  cigarets.  His  statements  were  so  mixed 
that  for  a  time  it  was  impossible  to  find 
out  their  case,  especially  as  it  was  punctu- 
ated by  the  howls  of  the  maiden.  However, 
we  made  it  out  at  last  much  as  follows : 

He  was  head  of  a  room  in  the  Com- 
missariat of  War,  and  she  was  employed 
as  typewriter  there.  A  love  -  affair  had 
sprung  up  between  a  girl  in  the  Commis- 
sariat and  one  of  the  commissaries.  This 
did  not  add  to  the  said  girl's  popularity',  as 
she  was  supposed  to  ha\-e  obtained  sundrj' 
increases  of  salary  and  other  privileges. 
Somehow  or  other  a  batch  of  lo\'e-letters 
had  found  then*  way  into  the  department. 

Another  case  threatening  the  welfare  of 
the  Republic  was  a  thick-set,  pale-faced, 
pimply  youth  with  a  large  hand-bag.  He 
had  been  walking  along  the  quay  when  he 
was  accosted  bj'  two  Red  Guards,  who 
brought  him  to  the  Gorochovaia  for  an 
explanation.  Unfortunately  the  youth's 
tale  was  absolutely  commonplace.  He  was 
employed  as  junior  clerk  in  one  of   the 
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Sleep  out-of-doors  this  Summer  and  make  the  most  of  nature,  Kenwood 
Sleeping  Bags  make  it  possible  to  sleep  out-of-doors  in  perfect  comfort.  They 
represent  the  final  development  in  products  for  out-door  sleeping  purposes. 
They  are  warm  and  comfortable  and  require  no  lacing,  snapping  or  buckling — 
the  bag  simply  opens  at  the  top  and  is  equipped  with  a  special  flap  of  gen- 
erous size.  This  flap  closes  the  top  and  forms  a  double  thickness  of  warm 
wool  about  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Made  of  pure,  clean,  long-fibred  wool  of 
beautiful  Forest  Green  color,  with  soft  nap  on  both  sides,  they  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  design,  material  and  workmanship. 

Leading  sporting-goods  dealers  and  department  stores  sell  Kenwood  Out- 
door Comfort  Products — sleeping  bags,  sitting-out  bags,  automobile  robes  and 
steamer  rugs,  etc. — distinctly  different  in  design  from  all  other  articles  intended 
for  the  same  use.  If  you  cannot  get  Kenwood  Products  at  your  dealer,  we 
will  supply  you  direct. 

Our  BoofeZef— "OUTDOOR  COMFORT"— Free 

This  interesting  little  book  about  outdoor  sleeping  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared for  the  discriminating.  It  illustrates,  in  colors,  the  uses  for  Kenwood 
Outdoor  Comforts;  shows  the  various  Kenwood  Products  and  describes  and 
prices  them.    It  will  be  sent  without  charge  on  request. 

Dept.  L,  KENWOOD  MILLS,  Albany,  New  York 

Canadian  Address:    Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Swedish  Missions,  and  the  bag  contaiuod 
nothing  more  exciting  than  two  pounds  of 
butter  which  he  had  bought  somewhere 
or  other. 

Still,  for  a  time  things  looked  serious. 
It  was  no  small  offense  to  have  two  pounds 
of  butter  in  one's  possession  in  the  month 
of  November,  1918,  but  the  Dijjlomalic 
Service  saved  him,  and  obtained  his  release. 

While  waiting  for  the  order  he  did  a 
very  kindly  thing.  Somewhat  shame- 
facedly he  addrest  the  company,  saying 
that  he  knew  some  of  them  would  have  a 
bad  time,  and  so  he  would  like  to  leave 
the  butter  as  a  present.  It  was  astonish- 
ing how  touched  onef  can  be  bj'  a  piece  of 
butter,  without  even  taking  into  account 
that  it  then  cost  about  50  or  60  rubles  a 
pound.  The  one  who  made  most  use  of  it 
was  the  Room  Chief.  He  borrowed  a 
knife  from  one  and  a  piece  of  bread  from 
another,  and  ate  at  least  half  a  pound  of 
it  without  stopping. 

While  these  examinations  were  going  on 
a  party  of  gentlewomen  had  been  brought 
in  from  one  of  the  prisons.  They  were 
only  left  for  a  short  time  and  were  taken 
to  the  rooms  up-stairs,  so  one  had  not  much 
chance  of  talking  to  them.  Thej-  were 
obviously  well-educated  women,  and  in 
spite  of  two  and  a  half  months'  imprison- 
ment were  in  good  spirits.  But  their  con- 
dition was  pitiable.  Thej'  had  walked  for 
miles,  through  slush  and  were  wet  up  to  the 
knees. 

They  had  carried  all  their  belongings  on 
their  backs.  They  had  not  had  a  bath 
during  their  imprisonment,  their  boots 
were  full  of  holes,  their  linen  amd  clothes 
were  filthy.  Still,  they  were  cheerful.  I 
asked  one  of  the  ladies  what  she  had  done 
to  merit  such  a  punishment.  She  told  me 
it  had  transpired  during  her  examination 
that  a  servant  they  had  in  the  country 
town  where  they  lived,  a  young  girl  of 
fourteen,  had  reported  them  to  the  local 
Soviet  for  some  petty  spite  or  other.  And 
that  was  sufficient  for  these  gently  bred 
women  to  be  confined  with  the  sciim  of 
the  earth — thieves,  pickpockets,  prosti- 
tutes— for  two  and  a  half  months. 

These  events  look  up  tlie  time  from 
7:30  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night, 
during  all  of  which  time  the  correspondent 
sat  in  the  waiting-room  in  the  s<>ction  la- 
beled "Counter-Revolution."  Tln^n  came 
his  turn  to  appear  ])efore  the  examining 
magistrate,  and  the  following  took  place: 

I  must  say  I  was  given  a  very  fair 
examination,  enlivened  only  by  the  entry 
of  one  gentleman,  who  exclaimed,  "An 
Englishman!  Oh,  all  that  scum  should  bo 
shot." 

I  was  questioned  for  quite  an  hour, 
during  which  time  the  magistrate  was  not 
left  to  himself.  From  time  to  time  a 
face  peeped  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  door 
of  the  neighljoring  room.  So  the  magis- 
trates know  their  actions  are  being  eon- 
trolled,  and  are  accordingly  discreet. 

Many  of  my  answers  were  checked  i>\- 
reference  to  a  dossier.  Finally  he  asked 
me  whether  I  was  acquainted  with  a  young 
Englishman  who  had  been  arrested  a  day 
or  two  before.  On  mj^  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  I  was  questioned  very  fully 
regarding  him  and  his  habits.  I  answered 
very  carefully,  doing  my  best  to  make  him 
out  as  great  a  fool  as  possible — for  which 
may  1  bo  forgiven — and  one  quite  in- 
capable of  undertaking  anything  against 
the  Councils.  This  (;oncluded  the  (sxami- 
nation,  and  the  magistrate  conducted  me 
to  the  waiting-room. 


On  the  way  down  I  asked  whether  there 
was  any  charge  made  against  me,  but  was 
iiiformed  there  was  not.  Still  I  was 
warned  I  might  be  detained  as  being  an 
Englishman. 

While  waiting  for  the  decision  my  friend 
and  I  compared  notes,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  had  been  arrested  in 
connection  with  the  young  Englishman. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  magistrate  appeared, 
and  took  us  up  again  to  his  room.  The 
first  thing  I  saw  was  the  "green  order," 
so  I  felt  the  worst  was  over. 

We  were  told  that  "we  had  held  our 
own,  and  would  be  let  out." 

Till  our  papers  were  brought  to  us,  we 
had  a  pleasant  little  chat  with  the  magis- 
trate, and  got  an  insight  into  the  inner 
workings  of  the  Commission.  His  last 
words  were  a  warning  that,  altho  he  had 
found  us  innocent,  another  magistrate 
might  reopen  the  case  and  have  us  re- 
arrested. In  spite  of  this  we  wished  him 
a  hearty  good-night,  and  made  oiu"  way 
along  corridors,  with  hidden  Red  Guards 
and  concealed  Maxims,  and  finally  emerged 
into  the  street. 

Altho  I  had  only  a  few  steps  to  go 
to  my  house,  I  remember  feeling  how  good 
the  air  was,  and  thinking  of  the  poor  folk 
in  these  upper  rooms,  a  hundred  often  in 
a  room  for  twentj',  and  I  thanked  God  for 
another  experience  with  a  successful  ending. 


GEN.  "BOB"  WOOD,  U.  S.  A.,  THE 
BIGGEST  BUYER  OF  ALL  TIME 


GIVING  orders  containing  such  items 
as  400,000,000  pounds  of  potatoes 
and  onions,  20,000,000  cans  of  evaporated 
milk,  or  3,000,000  cigarets,  and  spending 
the  nifty  httle  sum  of  $500,000,000  a 
month,  were  among  the  duties  performed 
without  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash  and  as  a 
simple  part  of  the  day's  work  by  Gen. 
"Bob"  Wood,  who  held  the  office  of 
United  States  Quartermaster-General  dur- 
ing the  period  last  year  when  the  Amer- 
ican Army  was  being  mobilized  at  the  rate 
of  350,000  men  a  month.  Of  course,  giving 
such  orders  and  handing  out  that  amount 
of  coin  of  the  realm  were  among  the  merely 
piffling  matters  that  required  General 
Wood's  attention  during  those  hectic  daj-s. 
The  distribution  of  the  supplies  after  they 
were  purchased  was  the  biggest  problem. 
First  there  were  some  436  places  to  keep 
track  of,  each  of  which  had  to  have  its 
proper  quota  of  beans,  prunes,  meats,  and 
what-not.  And  that  might  not  have  been 
so  difficult  if  ordy  the  men  to  be  supplied 
had  kept  still.  But  they  didn't.  The 
population  of  these  forts,  camps,  and  other 
mobilization  and  training-centers  was  con- 
stantly fluctuating.  A  camp  full  of  men 
to-day  and  requiring  car-loads  of  stuff 
might  be  empty  to-morrow,  and  continue 
empty  until  a  new  quota  of  recruits  had 
been  assembled.  It  was  keeping  track  of 
the  changes  in  all  these  plactes  that  con- 
stituted the  greatest  puzzle  in  the  Quarter- 
master-General's Department.  But  it's 
all  ov(!r  now,  or,  rather,  it  is  practically 
over.  The  thing  was  done,  and  done  right, 
and  General  Wood  was  the  man  who  did  it. 
He  was  in  PVance  when  he  was  called  back 
to    Washington    to    act   as    supervisor    of 


Uncle  Sam's  purchases  of  supplies  for  the 
Army.  The  post  was  offered  General  Wood 
at  the  suggestion  of  General  Goethals, 
who  built  the  Panama  Canal.  The  latter 
knew  of  Wood's  qualifications  as  a  master 
buyer  because  he  had  acted  in  that 
capacity  at  Panama,  where  he  had  been  in 
charge  of  buying  supplies  for  the  20,000 
men  employed  in  digging  the  big  ditch. 
General  Pershing  did  not  like  to  release 
Wood,  then  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  in 
charge  of  the  overseas  Army  Transport 
Service,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  And  so,  as 
the  story  is  told  by  Jerome  Thomas  in 
The  Notion's  Business  (New  York) — 

Reluctantly  lea\ing  his  overseas  post, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wood  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington a  Brigadier-General,  and  the  greatest 
buyer  of  all  time.  He  found  that  with 
magic  swiftness  they  had  built  a  Brob- 
dingnagian  office-building  for  him  down  in 
the  capital's  "foggy  bottoms."  It  cov- 
ered the  space  of  a  small-sized  farm, 
seventeen  acres,  and  could  house  nine 
thousand  people.  It  took  one  and  a  half 
freight-cars  full  of  putty  for  its  windows. 
The  drain-pipe  which  carried  the  rain  off 
the  roof  was  forty  inches  in  diameter! 
Each  day  the  telephones  in  this  Munitions 
Building,  as  it  was  called,  were  used 
twenty-five  thousand  times. 

The  new  Quartermaster  walked  into 
room  2002,  his  office,  hung  up  his  cap  on 
the  peg  over  his  desk,  got  down  some  maps, 
glanced  at  the  latest  orders  from  the 
General  Staff,  and  began  to  figure.  The 
ensuing  hour  was  quite  possiblv  the  most 
thrilling  he  has  ever  known.  Here  was  a 
jol)  of  buying  on  a  scale — well,  he  spoke 
of  it  months  afterward  as  "more  complex 
than  any  other  problem  that  has  ever 
been  faced  in  this  country  before."  He 
found  that  he  was  to  be  generalissimo  of  a 
supply  territory  stretching  over  five  thou- 
sand miles  of  land  and  sea.  He  was  to  be 
provider  for  a  family  that  would  be  bles.sed 
with  an  increase  of  over  350,000  a  month 
and  would  soon  total  over  three  million! 

His  yearh-  budget  was  soon  to  be  six 
billion  dollars.  His  assistants,  distributed 
over  the  entire  globe,  made  up  a  military- 
civilian  army  of  200,000  workers. 

It  was  a  job  which  called,  above  every- 
thing else,  for  lightning  decisions.  With 
the  army  numbers  j)iling  up  at  an  ever- 
accelerating  rate,  and  necessitating  an 
almost  dailj^  readjustment  of  the  organ- 
ization to  meet  the  strain,  an  endless 
category  of  questions  had  to  be  decided 
with  no  time  for  meditation. 

Quartermaster  Wood  was  right  there 
every  second.  His  associates  declare  that 
he  had  an  uncanny  way  of  even  getting 
ahead  of  his  problems.  Some  he  settled 
before  they  could  be  stated.  He  seemed  to 
anticipate  everything.  He  worked  like  a 
general  at  the  front  carrying  on  a  cease- 
less attack.  In  a  spectacular  manner  he 
carried  out  the  military  precept  taught 
him  at  West  Point:  "Estimate  the  situa- 
tion and  do  something;  whatever  you  do, 
don't  stand  still." 

Besides  bringing  military  promptness 
to  his  work,  Gen(>ral  Wood  labored  with 
tireless  energy.  Last  summer,  when  the 
race  between  men  and  supplies  was  hitting 
a  giddy  pace,  he  was  at  his  desk  at  six  in 
the  morning.  Both  breakfast  and  lunch 
were  brought  to  him  while  he  worked. 
At  the  end  of  the  day,  after  an  hour  for 
dinner  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  he 
returned  to  work  at  night. 

Mr.   Thomas  went  to  call  on   General 
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A  partial  list  of  Wilson's  Cer- 
tified Products  sold  under 
our  "money-back"  guaranty: 

Sweet  Corn 

Green  Peas 

Tomatoes 

String  Beans 

Beets 

Pork  and  Beans 

Leaf  Spinach 

Asparagus  Tips 

California  Peaches 

Pineapple 

Cherries 

Blueberries 

Raspberries 

Strawberries 

Pumpkin 

Catsup 

Chili  Sauce 

Jellies 

Jams 

Preserves 

Peanut  Butter 

Mince  Meat 

Olives 

Sardines 

Salmon 

Ox  Tongue 

Veal  Loaf 

Oleomargarine 

Ham 

Bacon 

Coffee 


WHEN  you  open  a  can  of  Wilson's  Certified 
Tomatoes  you  see  instantly  why  they  deserve 
not  only  our  Certified  label,  but  the  "money-back" 
guaranty  which  it  carries. 

Big,  firm,  plump,  ruddy  tomatoes,  they  are — grown 
from  seed  of  our  selection — gathered  and  put  up 
in  their  full-ripe  freshness  and  flavor.  Their  fine 
quality  appeals  to  you  immediately. 

Like  all  foods  bearing  the  Wilson  label,  they  have 
been  selected,  handled  and  prepared  with  respect — 
such  respect  and  care  as  your  own  mother  would 
show  were  she  to  put  them  up  for  you  herself. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Wilson's  Certified  canned  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  table  specialties,  as  well  as  for  Wilson's  Certified  Ham 
and  Bacon.  If  he  does  not  yet  have  them  in  stock,  we  can 
supply  him  at  once  as  our  distribution  is  national. 
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Wood  at  his  office  iu  Washington,  and  he 
describes  the  General  and  tells  of  his 
interview  with  hiin  as  follows:  j 

He  is  not  yet  forty  years  of  age.  In  ' 
figure  he  is  tall,  lean,  and  well  muscled. 
His  jaw  is  square,  his  eyes  deei>-set — gray- 
blue  eyes  having  .something  of  the  look 
of  eagle's.  He  is  an  engineer  type  of  man 
— shows  that  he  has  been  sun-  and  wind-  j 
hardened  in  strenuous  open-air  aeti^•ity,  and 
is  a  human  mainspring,  always  wound  up. 

■  ■  I  learned  what  work  was  down  at  the  I 
Canal,"  he  said.  "General  Goethals  set  a 
pace  which  the  rest  of  us  had  to  keep  or 
fall  behind.  It  was  up  and  to  work  by  six 
in  the  morning,  work  all  day,  work  all 
night,  work  Sundays,  too,  e.xcept  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  followed  the  General's 
habit  of  taking  a  nap  to  catch  up  ^ith  our 
sleep.  Yes,  we've  had  a  pretty  strenuous 
go  of  it  here,  too.  For  a  busine.ss  to  keep 
such  hours  as  we  have  kept  here  would 
betray  a  defect  in  organization,  of  cpurse; 
but  when  you  are  compelled  to  build  up 
your  organization  and  force  results  at  the 
same  time — you  must  camp  right  on  the 
job  constantly." 

"What  has  helped  you  more,  your  busi- 
ness or  army  experience?  "  I  ventured. 

"Both.  If  I  have  any  peculiar  asset 
possibly  it  is  the  fact  that  I  speak  two 
languages:  that  of  business  and  that  of 
the  Army.  Xo  business  man  can  fully 
appreciate  the  very  special  needs  of  the 
Army  without  ha^'ing  served  the  colors. 
No  purely  military  man  can  understand 
manufacturing  tactics  without  having 
been  a  part  of  industry.  Here  at  the 
Q.  M.  C.  headquarters  we  constantly  had 
to  make  an  adjustment  between  these 
two  points  of  view. 

"The  qualitj'  of  courage  is  an  important 
instance.  Daring  to  attempt  new  and 
untried  things  is  needed  in  an  enterprise 
like  this.  The  army  man  has  the  courage 
that  calmly  faces  personal  danger,  but 
seldom  has  the  daring  to  swing  a  large 
financial  deal.  A  period  of  peace,  too,  is 
apt  to  make  him  grow  timid.  To  get  the 
heroic  qualities  I  needed  here,  I  had  to 
appeal  to  the  heads  of  some  of  our  largest 
business  enterprises.  That  is  why  so  many 
of  the  di\ision  chiefs  of  the  Q.  ]\I.  C.  were 
civilians.  Mr.  R.  .J.  Thorne,  my  assistant, 
is  president  of  ^Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
I  can  not  exaggerate  the  importance  or 
extent  of  his  constant  and  unremuner- 
ated  service." 

I  asked  for  an  example  of  one  of  the 
Q.  M.  C.'s  most  difficult  problems.  General 
Wood  rose  and  stood  l)ef()re  a  lai'ge  l>lue 
map  of  the  United  States  on  which  all  the 
"supply-zones"  witli  their  quartermaster 
depots,  supply  depots,  and  different  supply- 
front  lines  were  ckiarly  indic^ated  l)y 
radiating  lines.  "The  actual  purchasing 
for  each  of  these  4.'i0  camps,  forts,  posts, 
and  stations  shown  here,"  he  explained, 
"was  not  much  of  a  ])roblem.  Their 
chief  difficulty  was  that  our  huge  family 
never  remained  still.  They  "were  con- 
tinually on  the  mo\e.  Unless  we  were 
careful  we  might  send  a  few  train-loads 
of  beef  to  a  camp  only  to  find  a  few  acres 
of  empty  mess-tables — the  men  haA'ing 
departed  for  France! 

"We  divided  food-suppli<'s  into  the 
initial  United  States  issue,  the  initial 
overseas  issue,  the  maintenance  United 
States  issue,  as  well  as  the  issues  to  be 
used  in  transit  from  one  i)lace  to  another. 
These  issues  and  the  mouths  they  were  to 
feed  were  constantly  on  the  jump.  We 
watched  the  crops  from  the  time  they 
began  to  grow  iu  tlie  fields  until  they  mo\ed 
to  the  canneries  and  mills,  to  the  Quarter- 
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master  dejiots,  to  the  large  supply  depots, 
and  from  these  to  the  cami)s — and  all  these 
movements  were  shown  on  this  map  and 
on  our  progress  charts.  Ami  our  battle- 
cry  was:    "Don't  get  behind!' 

"Another  peculiar  difficulty  was  the 
uncertainty  of  the  program  of  the  General 
Staff  with  regard  to  the  number  of  men 
to  be  called.  We  were  told  tliirty  days  in 
advance  what  the  increment  would  be. 
It  was  ine\'itably  larger  than  the  estimate. 
We  found  we  could  not  go  by  the  official 
estimates.  We  took  a  chance  on  increased 
numbers  and  went  ahead  with  our  orders 
accoi"dingly." 

"Did  it  ever  look  as  if  matters  were 
getting  beyond  you,  as  if  they  were  too 
much  for  one  man  to  watch?" 

"Xo;  the  job  was  large  in  size  but  lim- 
ited as  to  the  ^'ariety  of  articles  handled 
and  the  operations  performed.  When  with 
the  initial  stress  of  the  war  the  old  Quarter- 
master Corps  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Pui-chase  and 
Storage,  several  of  its  ancient  functions 
were  lopped  off,  such  as  constructing  fac- 
tories, transportation,  ordnance,  supph', 
and  so  forth.  Our  job  was  limited  strictly 
to  buying  and  distributing  su])plies.  That 
simplified  matters.  Another  thing  helped: 
army  figures  themselves  are  simplified  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  human  militarj' 
needs  are  reduced  to  units — so  many  rations, 
so  many  shirts,  blankets,  shoes,  and  hats 
per  man.  This  greatly  simi)lified  oiu* 
statistical  problem. 

"Om*  executive  work  reduced  itself 
mainly  to  decentralizing,  detailing  respon- 
sibility, and  watching  the  figures  of  our 
stock  reports.  Our  organization  pattern 
was  changed  almost  daily.  In  this  Air. 
George  E.  Frazer,  formerly  head  of  the 
Methods  Control  Division,  did  a  Trojan 
service  in  elaborating  new  organization 
forms." 

It  is  impossible  to  gi^•e  here  an  account  of 
the  sheer  creative  work  in  organization 
which  General  Wood  has  accomplished  or 
to  narrate  the  epical  encounters  he  has  had 
with  the  Time  Element.  The  subordinate, 
nicely  articulated  departments,  brought 
swiftly  into  being  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Thorne  and  the  staff  of  efficiency 
engineers,  will  one  daj'  be  a  part  of  the  his- 
torical studies  of  the  students  of  American 
business  institutions.  Some  of  the  bigger 
businesses  set  up  within  the  Biggest 
Business  of  the  Q.  JNI.  C.  are  the  following 
divisions:  clothing  and  equii)age,  remount, 
subsistence,  which  includes  forage,  raw 
materials,  i.e.,  supplying  coal,  wood, 
gasoline,  and  so  forth;  general  sup])lies, 
including  metals,  hardware,  typewriters, 
medical,  and  hospital  supplies,  and  engi- 
neering materials.  General  Wood  supplied 
transportation  material  all  (he  way  fi'om 
the  footwear  for  ^slissouri  army  mules  to 
locomotives,  and  the  automobiles  being 
u.sed  by  Pershing,  President  Wilson,  and 
the  peace  commissioners. 

At  the  close  of  a  talk  with  this  military 
housekeeper,  it  was  difficult  not  to  ask 
him  his  ideas  as  to  the  possibility  of 
salvaging  for  pea<'e-time  u.se  some  of  his, 
economical  methods  of  buying.  The  whole 
world  knows  Ihat  no  army  ever  had  better 
and  cheaper  food  than  our  A.  E.  F.  and 
U.  S.  H.  C.  A  mere  cursory  examination 
of  marketing  figures  hing  on  the  surface 
of  the  records  of  the  Statistical  Division 
of  the  Q.  M.  C.  shows  that  central  market- 
ing, reducing  o\erhead,  eliminating  the 
expensive  middleman,  buying  in  bidk,  and 
paying  spot  cash  on  delivery,  achieved 
savings  almost  unbelievable. 

Over  $2,000,000,  for  instance,  was  saved 
in  a  purchase  of  a  year's  supply  of  army 


beans.  A  three  -  million  -  dollar  cut  on 
20,000,000  pounds  of  prunes  was  secured 
by  buying  on  the  trees. 


LOOKING  BACKWARD  AT  THE  WAR 
A  THOUSAND  YEARS  HENCE 


A  NEWSPAPER  writer  in  a  tranct 
■^^*-  recently  saw  a  A'ision  touching  matters 
of  seemingl\'  vital  importance  in  the  world 
to-da\'.  It  dealt  with  the  researches  of 
one  Brodbro\\',  an  antiquarian,  who,  in 
delving  among  certain  ruins  in  the  year 
3000,  came  upon  inscriptions  relating  to 
the  war  and  the  events  immediately 
following  it.  The  details  of  what  this 
scribe  heard  and  saw  are  voraciously  re- 
ported b\-  the  NeAv  York  Tribune: 

Professor  Brodbrow,  of  the  World 
University  at  Newparlon,  has  unearthed 
some  hieroglyphic  -  covered  stones  and 
some  very  ancient  manuscripts  recently, 
which  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  a 
great  war  was  fought  in  the  Aery  remote 
•A^es  just  before  the  time  when  authentic 
histor\-  })egins  and  which  iuAohed  fiearly 
ever.>'  nation  of  that  time. 

It  ajjpears  that  the  professor,  in  a 
search  for  skulls  of  that  period  in  an 
effort  to  determine  from  his  finds  as 
to  \\hether  or  not  the  Senators  of  that 
day  were  cracked  iu  the  head,  accidentally 
unearthed  documents  believed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  records  kept  by  a  committee  on 
public  information.  The  valuable  his- 
torical facts  uncovered  are  as  follows: 

"About  the  >'ear  1914,  there  appeared 
in  Europe  a  figure  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, possest  of  unheard-of  strength  and 
allied  Asith  a  supernatural  being  to  whom 
he  referred  as  'Gott.'  His  country  was 
far  too  small  to  satisfj-  his  ambitions, 
and  he  precipitated  a  great  war  between 
his  people  and  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  project.  Evidently  his  ally,  'Gott,' 
refused  to  take  any  active  part  in  his 
scheme  because  nowhere  has  any  record 
of  such  a  leader  taking  part  been  found, 
and  the  only  place  he  is  mentioned  is  in  the 
speeches  of  the  War-Lord,  as  the  great 
warrior  was  called,  immediatelj'  after 
the  war  began.  After  several  years  the 
name  'Gott'  wa«  not  mentioned  even  in 
the  War- Lords  addresses.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  'Gott'  himself  forbade  the 
use  of  his  name.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  M  ar  the  battle-cries  of  the  War-Lord" s 
peojile  were  'Deutschland  iiber  Alias' 
and  'Strafe  the  English,'  but  it  seems 
that  toward  the  end  the  battle  cry  was 
changed  to  "Kamerad.' 

"Great  destruction  was  wrought  in 
Europe  for  moi'e  than  three  years  and 
things  were  going  well  with  the  War- 
Lord.  He  had  a  few  rudimentary  air- 
])lanes,  a  great  many  'unterseeboats,' 
called  submarines,  and  an  unlimited 
sui>ply  of  what  was  termed  at  the  time 
'Bolsiioviki.' 

"He  was  the  most  powerful  ruler  in 
the  laud,  but  a  nation  called  the  'Tom- 
mies' was  the  chief  power  on  the  .sea. 
The  'Tommies,'  the  'Poilus,'  and  the 
'AYops'  were  all  enemies  of  the  War- 
Lord,  and  all  of  their  farmers  being  in 
the  army  a  nation  of  'Yankees'  across 
the  ocean  was  semling  groat  ships  laden 
with  food  to  them.  The  War  -  Ix)rd 
became  disgruntled  and  ordered  his  sub- 
marine kings  to  sink  all  of  the  Yankee 
vessels.     He  made  a  great  mistake  there, 
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Enjoy  lite  to  the  fullest  in  a  home  oi your  own.  Arrange  it  in  the  way 
that  you  and  yours  want  it  and — bid  landlords  goodbye. 

There  is  actual  home-building  economy  coupled  with  unlimited 
choice  of  color  motif  in  the  use  of 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 
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For  perfect  white  enameled  woodwork  it  costs  less — for  stains  it 
is  unsurpassed. 

Feast  your  eyes  on  the  eighteen  fascinating  houses  attractively 
shown  in  our  new  descriptive  folio — complimentary,  of  course. 
Write  now. 

oylrkansas  Soft  Tine  Is  Trade  Jl'farkeci  and  Sold  hy  Dealers  Eait  of  the  Hockies 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

Little  Rock.^  Arkansas 
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JJorvi  wcdcn  oiners  enrou  life  -  Qnier  in! 


To  watch  others  enjoy  them- 
selves while  you  are  left  out 
and  neglected  is  most  discourag- 
ing. If  your  only  barrier  between 
popularity  and  social  success  be 
a  faulty  complexion,  you  will  find 
Resinol  Soap  of  the  utmost  value 


for  clearing  your  skin.  Its  ex- 
treme purity  makes  it  most  agree- 
able for  general  toilet  use.  You 
will  find  it  wonderfully  cleans- 
ing and  yet  entirely  free  from 
harsh  drying  alkali. 

At  all  druggists.      For  a  tree  trial  write 
Resinol,  Dept.  A-65,  Baltimore,  Md. 


but  did  not  realize  it  until  it  was  too  lat< . 
It  seems  that  the  'Yankees,'  whose  rule; 
was  one  '  Woodrow,'  assisted  by  a  powerful 
figure  called  'Crowder,'  set  the  Amerieaus 
to  raising  a  great  draft  which  eventually 
blew  the  War-Lord  off  the  map. 

"Ho  then  became  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  with  nowhere  to  rest 
his  head,  and  a  sort  of  peace  settled 
down  o\er  the  world.  Certain  factions 
called  Reds,  Bolsheviki,  I.  W.  W.,  and  a 
crowd  led  by  a  man  named  Hearsl. 
caused  a  little  disturbance  for  some 
timi,  but  nothing  of  any  consequence 
resulted  from  their  behavior. 

"After  the  war  a  Peace  Conferenc*- 
was  held  in  Europe  to  establish  a  Leagu<^ 
of  Nations,  but  the  work  must  have 
been  of  such  complexity  that  the  primiti\  e 
minds  of  the  'Yanket)'  Senators  could 
not  grasp  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
effoits  of  'Woodrow'  to  impress  the  im- 
portance of  the  project  upon  them  they 
caused  so  much  trouble  by  filibustering 
that  they  almost  succeeded  in  'bursting' 
the  reputation  that  the  great  ruler  had 
established.  It  also  is  thought  that  a 
coming  election  in  'Yankeeland'  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  opposition  to 
'Woodrow's'  i)lan  because  he  was  of  a 
party  opposed  to  the  majority  of  the 
Senators,  and  it  was  their  desire  that 
'Woodrow'  should  not  make  the  nation 
safe  for  the  Democratic  part\-  and  leaAc 
their  Elephantine  party  out  of  the  Graft. 
Graft  is  referred  to  quite  often  in  the 
records  discovered,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
it  was  a  position  of  great  honor,  higher 
than  the  Senate,  and  one  to  which  all 
politicians  of  that  time  aspired. 

"More  interesting  results  are  expected 
from  the  professor's  research-  work  and 
w  ill  be  given  due  publicity." 


WITH    EVERY  CHANCE  TO  "KNOCK,' 

MtJST   OF  THESE  PRIVATES 

PRAISED   THE  ARMY 


/~^NE  way  to  find  out  what  the  man  in 
^-^  the  ranks  really  thinks  of  the  Arm\- 
is  to  give  him  a  chance  to  "knock"  to  his 
heart's  content  without  fear  of  a  repri- 
mand, or  any  other  "come-back."  This 
was  the  method  adopted  by  Gen.  Henry  A. 
AlcC^ain,  in  command  at  Camp  Devens. 
^lassachusett-s.  He  submitted  a  que.s- 
tionuaire  to  1,440  enlisted  men  of  the  12tli 
DiA'ision,  regular  iVrmj^  just  before  its 
recent  demobtlizatiou.  The  questions  were 
draw^n  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  answers 
might  give  not  only  the  views  of  the  men 
on  conditions  in  the  Army,  but  also  their 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  to  im- 
prove conditions.  The  complete  report 
has  not  been  made  public,  but  an  "official 
dig(>st "  has  come  into  possession  of  tlu- 
United  States  Infantry  Association,  and 
forms  the  basis  for  an  article  in  The 
Infantry  Journal.  "The  answers  were 
both  interesting  and  surprizing,"  comments 
Tlic  Jvartidi/and  it-presents  some  general 
figures: 

Altho  50  per  cent,  of  the  questionnaires 
went  to  men  supposed  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  service,  89.5  per  cent,  stated  that 
tlieir  army  life  had  benefittKl  them  person- 
ally in  one  or  more  ways,  and  only  10..') 
per  cent.  belieVed  they  had  not  been 
benefited;  79  per  cent,  are  glad  they  re- 
c«uved   their  military  training  for  its  own 
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sakt'  and  apart  Croiii  Ihdir  [jatriolic  pridd 
ill  liavriifi- served  when  tlieir  country  i-allod; 
HH  i)(!r  cent,  favored  a  system  of  univ(>rsal 
trainiiifif,  S  per  ('('nl.  opposed  i(,  uiid  4  per 
<'('iit.  did  iiol  e.\i)ress  an  opinion.  Many  of 
those  who  offered  critiei.sin  and  a  number 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  th(>ir  own  ex- 
perience favor  universal  military-  trainiu};- 
for  the  youth  of  the  countr.N'. 

They  took  full  advantage  of  tho  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  su^jfjestions  for  the  im- 
provement and  tlie  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  soldiers.  Most  of  the  juen  had 
somethinfi'  to  say  under  one  of  these  head- 
ings. liett(^r- littin^-  and  better  -  k)okuiK; 
uniforms  and  imt)i()\ cnients  in  the  jness 
were  the  most  usual  sugj^estions;  17  per 
cent,  of  tlie  m(>n  asked  for  more  careful 
preparation  of  tht^  food,  usually  complain- 
ing that  the  kitcilien  personnel  was  not, 
sufficiently  trained;  19  per  cent,  wanted 
bett(!r  quality  of  food  or  a  diffenmt  diet. 

A  number  asked  for  the  same  privilege 
civilians  have  with  regard  to  drinking, 
but  most  of  the  men  seemed  satisfied  with 
the  entertaininent  and  social  life  offered 
the  soldier  during  the  war.  Some  few  com- 
plained that  too  much  care  was  taken  of 
the  soldier  in  this  way.  demanding  that  he 
be  allowed  to  in^•ent  or  find  his  own 
amusements. 

Of  the  1,881  men  auswering  the  ques- 
tions, thirty  statcnl  that,  tlieir  religion 
had  been  harmed  while  in  the  service,  but 
127  believed  their  religion  Avas  benefited; 
50  claimed  harm  done  to  their  morals,  and 
227  thought  they  wei'e  l)enefited  in  this 
way;  308  mentioned  that  they  were 
benefited  in  their  habits,  and  974  in  their 
health  or  physical  strength. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  disciplinary  relation  ex-, 
isting  between  officers  and  men  show  that  a 
big  majority  of  the  men  believe  it  is 
necessary  that  good  discipline  and  famil- 
iarity can  not  coexist,  and  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  men  is  more  fair  when  the 
officers  do  not  mix  socially  with  their  own 
men. 

The  men  questioned  are  representatives 
of  20,000  of  a  di\'ision  that  was  ready 
for  overseas  service  when  the  armistice 
was  signed.  They  spent  two  and  a  half 
months  in  improving  their  training  and 
anxiously  awaiting  di'scharge.  Since  they 
did  not  get  iato  battle  and  were  subject 
during  the  last  part  of  their  training  to  the 
same  psychological  drawl)acks  that  will 
affect  the  soldier  in  our  peace-time  train- 
ing, these  12th  Di\asion  men,  who  came 
from  forty-seven  different  States,  have 
about  the  same  state  of  mind  that  our 
future  youths  will  have  when  they  are 
completing  their  military  training. 

An  analysis  of  the  answers  of  the  men 
opposed  to  military  training,  says  The 
Infantry  Journal,  indicates  that  they  are 
generally  of  the  small  minority  that  is 
constitutionally  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
supervision  or  control.  On.e  representa- 
tive of  this  type  exprest  himself  thus: 

"I  don't  think  I  have  received  any 
benefits.  I  need  ho  guidance  and  accept 
none.  I  depend  upon  my  own  experience 
and  not  what  I  am  told.  Drive  aU  the 
reformers  and  uplifters  out  of  camp.  .  .  . 
Men  able  to  be  decent  officers  are  scarce 
— there  are  very  few  people  capable  of 
handling  anything  or  anybody.  .  .  .  The 
argument  in  favor  of  universal  military 
training  is  that  it  creates  a  respect  for  au- 
thority and  improves  the  mind  and  body. 
I  don't  consider  so-called  respect  for 
authority  good." 

A  letter  accompanjnng  the  qaestionnaire 
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Pure  Coffee 

The  reason  why  people  drink  1 ,000,000  cups 
of  G.  Washington's  Coffee  every  day,  is  because 
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is  the  highest  grade  of 
pure  coffee.  It  is  not  a 
substitute.  It  is  absolute- 
ly pure.  That  is  the  ex- 
planation of  its  delicate 
aroma.  Makes  delicious 
iced  coffee. 

Ready  when  you 
pour  on  the  water 
— hot  or  cold 
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Went  to 
War! 
Home 
Again. 
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Can  and  Cook 
the  Easier 
Way. 


'if^    /^^ONSERVO  cans  14  quart  jars  of 
\j    V->  ^^"it  or  vegetables  at  one  time — 
Conservo    cooks  an  entire  meal 
over  one  burner  of  your  stove  at  one 
time.     In  canning,  a  new  delicacy  of 
flavor  is  secured  and  the  rafe  flavor  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  retained. 
Conservo    is   a    pracftical   canning   device 
with  no  valves  or  complicated  parts  to  ad- 
just.   In  cooking,  the  food  is  cooked  in  its 
own  moisture.  No  water  necessary.    Thus 
^.  saving  valuable  mineral  salts  and  juices. 

Ask  About  Our  Easy  Payment  Plan! 

FREE  BOOK— '  'Secrets  of  Cold  Pack 
Canning"  and  Conservo  cooking 
recipes.     Mention  dealer's  name. 

TOLEDO  COOKER  CO. 

TOLEDO  Dept.  IIJ  OHIO 


CbNSERVO 

Conserves  Food — Fuel — Time 
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sent  to  each  soldier  i)romiscd  complete 
immunity  in  case  of  unfavorable  crit- 
icism, invited  frankness,  and  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  that  each  man,  by 
answering  tlie  questions  asked,  took  upon 
himself  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility. 
Here  are  copies  of  the  letter  and  list  of 
questions  as  submitted  to  1,440  enlisted 
men: 
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The  Highest  Class  Talking 
Machine  in  the  World 

Srrit  INtTRUMIMT  or  QUALITY 
onor] 
CLKAR    AS    A    SKLk      Q^ 

Peerless  Tone! 

SONORA  has  many 
remarkable  and 
important  features  of 
construction,  but  it  is 
the  wonderful  tone 
that  will  fascinate  and 
captivate  you. 

If  you  want  extra- 
ordinary accuracy, 
truthful  expression, 
delightful  sweetness, 
and  superb  beauty  of 
tone  reproduction, 
you  want  the  Sonora. 

As  a  wedding,  grad- 
uation, or  anniversary 
gift  there  is  nothing 
which  is  more  appro- 
priate and  desirable 
than  is  the  Sonora. 

A  complete  line  of 
standard  upright  and 
period  models  is 
available. 

$50  to  $1000 

.ftoiioca  pbonograpf)   f>aU'fl 
Companp,  3nc. 

GeorKC  E.  Briglitsoii.  I'riv^iilciit 

279  Broadway         New  York 

Nov  York  Salons: 

Fifth  .\ venue  at  S.'tri  Street 

50  Broadway     (Standard  Arcade) 

Toronto:    Ryiic>  Rni'Idins; 

~~"  DEALERS 

EVERYWHERE 


The  following?  questions  are  asked  you 
and  many  other  soldiers  about  to  be  dis- 
charged. The  questions  are  asked  with  a 
view  to  getting  information  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  future  training  of 
soldiers.  Consider  j-our  answers  carefidly, 
exi)ress  your  opinion  frankly,  and  i'ememl)er 
that  you  may  make  a  suggestion  or  give 
an  answer  which  will  help  to  make  better 
soldiers  in  the  future,  or  to  make  a  soldier's 
life  more  pleasant.  These  answers  will 
be  put  in  a  sealed  envelop  and  not  con- 
sidered until  after  you  are  discharged. 
You  need  not  hesitate  to  make  just  and 
honest  criticisms — express  yourself  freely. 
You  are  not  subject  to  disciplinary  action 
for  what  you  may  state  on  these  papers. 
Plea.se  remember  that  if  you  are  sincere 
you  may  help  soldiers  and  the  service  in 
general.  Answer  the  questions  in  lead- 
pencil  and  Avrite  as  plainly  as  possible. 
If  there  is  not  enough  space,  write  on  an- 
other sheet,  and  number  the  sheet  the  same 
as  the  number  of  the  question.  Put  any 
additional  suggestions  or  comments  you 
wish  to  make  on  a  separate  i>aper  and 
mark  it  No.  11. 

No.  1.  How  nianj'  months  have  you 
served?  months.     What  is 

jour  age?  years. 

No.  2.  Mention  the  benefits  you  have 
received  by  being  in  the  serA'iee  which 
Avill  help  you  in  your  future  life.  (As 
to  5'our  patriotism,  your  health,  faithful- 
ness, nioi'als,  physical  strength,  sense  of 
duty;  your  abihty  to  handle  men,  your 
ability  to  work  with  other  men,  your 
general  knowledge,  loyalty  to  sanitation, 
first-aid,  yoiu*  religion,  your  generiil 
knowledge,  loj-alty  to  Juture  employer, 
etc.) 

No.  3.  What  harm,  if  any,  has  the 
service  done  you  which  will  affect  yoin* 
future  life?  (See  suggestions  under  Ques- 
tion 2,  and  consider  financial  loss  under 
Question  4.) 

No.  4.  Has  the  financial  loss,  due  to 
the  difference  between  j'our  income  previ- 
ous to  coming  into  the  service  pay,  been 
such  as  permanently  to  affect  j'our  future 
career?     Yes — No. 

No.  5.  Considering  that  you  woidd 
want  to  be  100  per  cent,  trained  before 
I'isking  the  lives  of  men  for  whom  you  are 
responsible  and  your  own  life  in  a  battle, 
what  percentage  of  that  training  and 
efficiency  do  you  consider  you  Jia\e 
acquired? 

No.  6.  What  suggestions  have  you  to 
make  for  impi'ovement  in  the  comfort 
of  the  soldiers  as  regards  quarters,  mess, 
clothing? 

No.  7.  What  suggestions  ha\»>  you  to 
make  for  the  iinproN cment  and  happi- 
ness of  the  soldiers  as  regards  amusements, 
])ri\ileges,  athletics,  treatment  by  the 
civilian  community,  etc.? 

No.  8.  A  frequent  criticism  of  military 
s(Tvice  is  dirt'cted  at  the  discijilinary  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  officers  and  men. 
Tile  relation  is  said  to  be  unnecessary, 
undemocratic,  and  harsh.  What  do  you 
tiiink  about  it? 

Do  you  believe  that  discii)Iine  could  be 
maintained    where    ollieers    and    men    mi.\ 


on  terms  of  intimacy  and  familiarity? 
Yes — No. 

Do  you  feel  that  a  soldier  loses  self- 
respect  becau.se  of  the  relation  between 
officers  and  men?     Yes — No. 

Do  you  beheve  the  promotions  in  your 
company  and  the  treatment  of  the  men 
could  be  as  fair  and  just  to  all  if  the 
company  commander  inixed  in  a  social 
way  and  had  intimate  friends  among  the 
men  in  the  company?     Yes — No. 

Would  you  ha\e  as  much  respect  for 
him?     Yes — No. 

No.  9.  Will  you  look  back  upon  your 
service  with  pleasure  and  ])ride,  or  are  you 
sorry  that  you  have  had  your  training? 
(In  answering  this  question,  try  to  elir.  i- 
nate  the  pride  and  pleasure  you  tak..'  in 
having  given  the  needed  service  in  war- 
time, and  think  of  the  question  more  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  good  it  has  done  you; 
the  de\eloi>ment  in  your  character;  your 
new  as.sociations  and  friendships,  etc.) 

No.  10.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
value  of  a  system  of  universal  military 
training  to  the  yoimg  men  of  this  country? 
(Consider  only  the  benefit  it  may  or  may 
not  do  to  the  young  men  and  to  the 
country,  aside  from  the  question  of  pre- 
paredness for  war.) 

The  average  age  shown  bj'^  the  returned 
questionnaires  was  twenty-five  years  and 
six  months.  The  great  majority  of  the 
men  were  within  the  draft  age.  Some 
typical  answers  and  comments  by  the 
soldiers  ai'e  quoted  as  follows,  beginning 
with  Question  2: 

"The  Ai-my  has  given  me  a  broader 
outlook.  One  learns  to  consider  the  other 
man  as  well  as  himself.  I  have  never  felt 
better  physically  in  my  life.  I  have 
straightened  up  my  shoulders,  which  were 
bent  over,  and  have  got  over  the  habit 
of  looking  at  the  ground.  The  Army  has 
taught  me  when  given  a  job  to  get  it  done 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  do  it  cor- 
rectly. It  has  shown  me  the  valu(>  of 
working  during  working  time,  and  using 
resting-tinie  to  rest.  I  have  also  learned 
to  keep  better  hours  and  to  appreciate 
being  out  in  the  open  air,  and  not  stay  in 
all  the  time." 

"It  has  taught  me  to  appreciate  civilian 
life." 

"Better  health,  gained  twenty  -  five 
pounds  while  I  was  having  infantry  drill. 
Felt  better  than  ever  before.  Have 
learned  to  pass  the  buck,  and  never  exi)ect 
to  carry  the  blame  for  anything  as  long 
as  any  one  else  is  in  the  same  countrj\ 
Learned  restraint  before  disagreeable  supe- 
riors, but  perhai^s  the  benefit  is  neutralized 
by  ))lowing  off  steam  when  the  superior 
is  away." 

"I  have  a  keener  sense  of  duty.  I  can 
tliink  quicker.  I  have  regular  habits.  I 
am  a  better  Christian.  What  I  have 
learned  in  first  aid  will  enable  me  to  help 
a  friend  in  time  of  emergency." 

'Wlien  I  came  into  the  service  I  had 
quite  a  stomach,  but  now  I  am  thin 
around  the  waist,  but  have  a  great  chest." 

"Tiie  greatest  benefit  was  to  get  out 
of  the  satisfied  rut  in  which  I  had  been 
li\  ing  and  be  made  to  ft>el  more  ambitiou.s 
and  dissatiftfied  with  what  I  was  doing." 

'"1  consider  the  mingling  of  different 
classes  of  people  in  the  Army  helps  them 
to  understand  each  other  much  better  than 
could  happen  otherwise." 

"No  harm  whatsoever,  except  to  in- 
crease, perhaps,  my  already  worthy  vocabu- 
lary of  blasphemous  exhortations." 

"I  don't  tliink  the  tio\ crnineut  shows  a 
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Means  Hot  Water 


Turn  any  hot-water  faucet  in  your  home — out  comes 
water — piping  hot — instantly,  any  time,  day  or  night, 
winter  or  summer,  and  as  long  as  you  want  it!  Wonder- 
ful? No.  It's  made  certain  by  the  unfailing  service  of 
the  Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater. 

The  Ruud  Water  Heater  is  always  ready,  always 
waiting,  always  willing  to  give  you  hot  water,  jus^  where 
you  want  it  -for  the  dishes,  the  laundry,  the  quick 
morning  shave,  the  frequent  bath — all  the  family  can 
have  hot  water  at  once.  No  danger  of  using  it  up,  for 
the  Ruud  Water  Heater  is  keeping  it  piping  hot  just  as 
long  as  you  have  the  faucet  turned  on. 

The  Ruud  Water  Heater  saves  your  time.  Once  in- 
stalled, it  requires  practically  no  attention.  The  un- 
limited, instantaneous  supply  of  hot  water  is  all  that 
reminds  you  that  it  is  there. 


AUTOMATIC    CAS 

WATER  HEATER 


"Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House 
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The  Ruud  Water  Heater  is 
easily  installed  in  any  home. 
Turn  any  hot- water  faucet  in 
the  house  and  the  gas-burning 
pilot -light  leaps  into  a  steady, 
hot  flame  concentrated  on  a 
copper  coil  through  which  the 
water  passes.  At  once  the 
water  flows  hot.  A  regulator 
governs  the  temperature  of  the 
water  thus  heated  — -  never  too 
hot — always  hot  enough.  Turn- 
ing off  the  faucet  shuts  off  the 
gas  except  for  the  tiny  pilot- 
light  that  burns  continually  at 
trifling  cost. 


The  Ruud  Water  Heater  burns 
natural  or  artificial  gas,  and  the  daily 
cost  of  its  operation  is  no  more  than 
the  price  of  a  "movie"  show  or  a 
couple  of  cigars.  Has  proven  prac- 
tical and  dependable  for  22  years  and 
is  now  in  over  125,000  satisfied  homes. 

Honestly  made  throughout — the 
best  grade  of  materials.  Built  to 
last  year  in  and  year  out.  Nothing 
complicated — it  takes  care  of  itself. 
Made  in  sizes  suitable  for  any  home. 

Any  gas  company  or  plumber  or 
gas-appliance  store  can  give  informa- 
tion regarding  a  Ruud  Water  Heater 
in  your  home. 

A  Booklet  and  Descriptive  Matter 
Mailed  Free.     Write  for  It. 


See  the  Ruud  at  any  of  these  Branch  Offices  and  Agencies 


Atlanta,    72    Marietta   St. 
Baltimore,   881  No.  Howard 

St. 
Boston,  66  High  St. 
Buffalo,  820  Main  St. 
Chicago,  218  So.  Wabash 

Ave. 
Cincinnati,  707  Elm  St. 
Cleveland,  1854  Euclid  Ave. 
Columbus,  41  W.  Long  St. 
Dallas,  1501  Commerce  St. 
Dayton,  17  Rockwood  Ave. 
Detroit,  303  Park  Bldg. 


Duluth,  118  W.  Superior  St. 
Inaianapolis,    207    Hume- 

Mansur  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1508 

Main  St. 
Louisville,  309  S.  Third  St. 
Los  Angeles,  745  S.  B'way 
Milwaukee,  89  Biddle  St. 
Minneapolis,  29  S.  Fifth  St. 
New  York,  115  Broadway 
New  Orleans,  216  Bourbon 

St. 


Philadelphia,    1938    Market 

St. 
Portland,  Ore.,  412  Gasco 

Bldg. 
Rochester,  Rochester  Ry.  8e 

Light  Elig. 
San    Francisco,    431    Sutter 

Ave. 
St.  Louis,  1015»  Locust  St. 
St.  Paul,  144  E.  Sixth  St. 
Toledo,  240  Erie  St. 
Washington,  711  Thirteenth 

St.,  N.  W. 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Standardized  Gas  Water  Heaters 
RUUD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  OF  CANADA,  371  Adelaide  St.  W..  Toronto 
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Paved  streets  as  easy  as 
a  country  lane 

Tramping  over  hard  pavements 
with  "USCO"  Rubber  Heels  is 
as  pleasant  and  comfortable  as 
walking  on  the  yielding  surface 
of  a  rural  road. 

"USCO"  Rubber  Heels  make 
every  step  a  springy  soft-cushioned 
one.  You  walk  easier.  You  travel 
farther  without  fatigue.  Your 
shoes  wear  better,  look  neater 
and  last  longer. 

"USCO"  Rubber  Heels  are 
made  by  the  world's  largest 
rubber  manufacturer. 

Though  better  in  many  ways 
"USCO"  Rubber  Heels  cost  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
Black,  white  or  tan.  There's  a 
size  [for  each  shoe  in  the  family. 

You'll  know  ''USCO"  by  the 
name  and  the  U.  S.  seal  which 
are  stamped  on  every  heel. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


9/.  ''Rubber  Heels 

C64VCO'    are  Good  Heels 


proper  appreciation  of  a  luau  for  his 
services  when  it  discharges  him  with- 
out a  thing,  only  his  month's  pay  and  one 
•uniform,  especially  in  the  winter." 

"The  only  harm  done  is  that  my 
thoughts  along  my  former  occupation 
were  at  a  standstill  during  my  service." 

"Personally  I  would  not  suggest  any 
hard  drills  just  after  meals,  such  as  bayo- 
net-drills or  hard  physical  exercise.  A 
man  should  have  something  easy  for  at 
least  an  hour  and  a  half  after  meal-times." 

"If  a  man  has  a  tendency  to  think  too 
highly  of  himself  and  be  too  independent, 
lie  is  bound  to  see  that  he  must  change 
his  attitude  in  order  to  get  along  well  with 
other  men." 

"Army  life  has  a  tendency  to  make  a 
man  lazy  and  to  lose  whatever  initiative 
he  might  have  had  by  the  cut-and-dried 
processes  of  army  red  tape." 

"The  service  has  done  me  no  harm — 
has  made  it  hard  on  my  dependents  only." 

"The  only  thing  that  I  can  say  is  that  a 
man  in  the  Army  does  too  many  things  by 
order.  I  wait  too  much  for  orders  that 
don't  come.  In  other  words,  a  soldier 
does  not  use  his  mind  euoiigh  and  hasn't 
the  chance.     He  loses  his  initiative." 

"The  time  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Army  has  done  me  no  harm  because  I 
have  not  been  in  long  enough." 

"The  only  harm  I  can  see  was  the 
loss  of  my  girl." 

"Loss  of  one  front  tooth." 

"The  service  has  done  me  no  harm. 
It  has  done  me  good.  About  financial 
loss  I  do  not  consider,  because  I  came 
here  to  help  my  country." 

"Where  I  lost  financiallj'  I  gained  in 
health." 

The  suggestions  for  improving  the  com- 
fort of  the  soldiers  were  many,  says  The 
JoiiriKil.  The  majority  criticized  the  uni- 
forms. Next  came  the  mess,  and  then  the 
quarters.  The  criticisms  of  the  mess 
were  directed  mainly  at  the  preparation  of 
the  food.  One  man  wanted  "blacksmiths 
and  plum})ers  taken  out  of  the  kitchens 
and  cooks  substituted."  A  few  of  the  older 
men  in  the  service  exprest  the  desire  to 
return  to  the  old  clothing-allowance  sys- 
tem. The  men,  as  a  whole,  wanted  uni- 
forms in  which  they  would  make  a  better 
appearance  outside  of  ,  camp.  The  one 
repeated  constructi^■e  criticism  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  fit  of  the  collars — the  men 
wanted  looser  collars  for  comfort,  par- 
ticularly on  the  march.  The  summary 
continues: 

The  complaints  in  regard  to  civilian 
treatment  of  enlisted  men  were  few  and 
confined  mostly  to  the  men  of  more  than 
eighteen  months'  ser\  ice,  and  frequently 
were  comparisons  of  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  them  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  The  Western  men  were  evidently 
taken  better  care  of  when  they  were  near<'r 
iiome.  A  non-commissioned  officer  made  a 
l)lea  for  less  "mollycoddling  "  and  more  real 
consideration  of  the  factors  which  makr 
civilian  life  agreeable,  particularly  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  the  consideration 
of  the  soldi(>r  as  n  normal  human  being 
rather  than  a  fighting  animal  apart  from 
the  community  at  large.  One  man  of 
eight  months'  service  was  of  the  opinion 
that'  "considering  the  amount  the  (rov- 
ernment  had  spent  on  tliis  war,  the  en- 
listed man  has  not  received  a  square  deal 
financiallv." 


"B;irra(!l<s  shoiiUl  he  oprii  for  aiiiuso- 
nuMits  and  dances  nioro  often." 

"The  civilian  coniniunity  seems  lo 
think  the  more  they  can  fr<"t.  out  of  you 
the  better,  but  Ihen^  is  no  way  1  know 
of  to  remedy  that." 

"I  believe  a  num  sliould  have  the  rifjiit 
to  complain  of  injustice  without  fear. 
We  should  also  hav(>  camp  dance-halls 
under  government  supervision." 

"Less  of  the  kid  {j:anu'S  and  moni  of  the 
real  atldetics  would  h(^Ip  a  lot." 

Here  are  some  answers  to  the  question 
about  the  relations  between  offi(fers  ;uid 
men: 

"I  consider  disciplinary  relalions  be- 
tween officers  and  men  indispensable, 
even  if  it  may  look  to  be  undemocrati<i 
and  harsh,  especially  to  free  Americans. 
I  am  of  forei}i:n  birth  and  never  ser^'e(l 
in  any  army  before,  but  the  discipline 
in  the  United  States  i\j-my  is  not  as  strict 
as  I  had  expected." 

"1  think  that  the  public  have  the  wronjj 
idea  about  the  relation  that  exists  between 
officers  aiul  men,  and  in  order  to  under- 
stand it  thoroufjhly  they  shoidd  have  to 
be  in  the  service.  And  wliat  ))t>ople 
outside  call  harshness  is  simply  discipliiu% 
which  is  needed  to  maintain  an  efficient 
army." 

"Without  strict  disciplinary  relations 
there  would  be  no  army,  but  a  mob." 

"The  men  will  do  better  work  if  they 
are  used  as  men  by  their  officers.  The 
officers  use  too  much  authority,  which 
is  uncalled  for." 

"It  all  depends  on  how  much  brains 
God  gave  the  officer.  Discipline  must 
be  maintained  if  any  army  is  to  be  kept 
together." 

■  "An  officer  should  not  be  saluted  on  the 
city  streets,  but  only  saluted  in  military 
forts,  camps,  and  buildings." 

"Once  an  officer  becomes  the  least  bit 
familiar  with  the  average  enlisted  man 
respect  is  gone." 

"If  the  officers  were  more  intimate  the 
discipline  of  the  Army  would  suti'er." 

"I  respect  and  honor  an  officer  who  is 
strict  on  discipline,  and  find  soldiers 
have  more  confidence  in  such  an  officer." 

"Let  the  disciplinary  relations  between 
officers  and  men  remain  the  same — it's 
got  to  be.  But  can't  we  have  officers 
whom  Ave  can  admire  and  look  up  to? 
We'd  like  to  feel  the  respect  we  show." 

" '  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,'  is  right." 

The  question  of  universal  military  train- 
ing particularly  interested  The  Infantry 
Journal.  According  to  this  authority, 
1.213  men  favored  universal  compulsory 
training  for  the  United  States  as  against 
115  who  declared  themselves  opposed  to  the 
institution  of  the  sj'stem.  A  few  com- 
ments by  the  soldiers,  said  to  be  typical, 
are  reproduced: 

"I  think  it  would  be  of  value,  as  it 
would  put  the  young  men  of  the  nation 
on  a  more  equal  basis  and  would  be  the 
means  of  giving  many  men  an  opportunity 
of  getting  outside  their  own  community, 
which  I  think  everj'  man  should  have." 

"The  only  justification  for  universal 
military  training  is  preparedness  for  war. 
Any  other  gain  that  might  arise  from  it, 
such  as  improvement  in  physical  condi- 
tion, could  be  accomplished  just  as  well 
if  the  military  element  were  omitted." 

"No  more  training;    no  more  war." 

"Outside  of  the  physical  training,  the 
Army  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  bad  train- 
ing for  a  young  man  just  beginning  to  form 
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"My!  How  Valspar  Varnish 
brightens  that  old  linoleum  !^' 

WHEREVER  you  have  linoleum,  congoleum  or 
oilcloth  in  your  home,  varnish  it  with  Valspar 
after  it  has  been  on  the  floor  three  or  four  months. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  result !  The  Valspar 
will  not  only  brighten  it  up,  but  will  make  it  last  a  great 
^(?/3'//(???^^r  because  it  will  take  much  of  the  surface  wear/ 
and  absolutely  prevent  the  penetration  of  moisture. 

Valsparred  linoleum  can  be  uashed  with  soap  and 
warm  water.  In  fact,  even  hoilif/g  wafer  has  no  effect 
on  Valspar. 

Hot  grease  can  spatter  or  spill  on  Valsparred  kitchen 
linoleum  without  injuring  the  linish  o^soaking  in. 

Spilled  liquids,  such  as  vinegar,  ammonia,  and 
alcohol,  will  not  harm  Valspar. 

In  halls  and  vestibules  Valspar  \A'ill  protect  linoleum 
against  scuffing  feet  and  dripping  umbrellas. 


VALENTINE'S 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


Valspar  is  easy  to  apply  and  it  dries  over  night. 

Try  it!  Give  your  linoleum  two  coats  of  \^alspar, 
allowing  the  first  coat  to  harden  at  least  a  week 
before  applying  the  second. 

And  beware  of  this:  Don't  be  led  into  using  any 
ordinary  varnish  on  linoleum.  You  must  have  the 
washable,  water-p?-oof  varnish  that  will  not  turn  white 
— Valspar ! 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

462  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Largest  Manufacturers  of 

High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  \Vorld 

ESTABLISHED  1832 

New  York  t   /AirMTINI"^  Toronto 

Chicago         ™*DE  VAvM    rUrCk"'""'  London 

Boston  Vi-^nn  iiri8«>#  Amsteidam 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 
San  Francisco  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 

Copyright  1919,  Valentine  &"  Co. 

lllllilllliillilllliillliH^^^^^^ 


Special  Offer:     Don't  be  content  merely  with  ^ 

reading  about  \'alspar — Use  it.  ^ 

For  25c  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  enough  J 

Valspar  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair.    Or,  if  H 

you  will  write  your  dealer's   name  on  bottom  ^ 

line  you  need  ^end  us  only  l-5c  for  sample  can.  J 

Your  Name H 

Your  Address ^ 

Dealer's  Name g 

liiiiiiiiisiBiiiaaiM^^^^^^ 
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OrriCIAL  TESTS  GWE 

BRUNSWICK  TIRES 

FIRST  PLACE 

Ifere  Is  The  Evidence: 


Dec. 


15, 


19X8 


,,  .ear  «..  ^'''  ,„„.....  au^.^///,  XlT^^^^r  fu.-.. 

^.■..  T  was  serving  as  exp        ^^^^       of  t^ne  ^^  ^^p  Hali^ 

3.     vmile  I  ?'*!,_xo„,  D.C..   l   '^^  "Standard  MaKe^ 
*        J  ^n  VJashing^""' .  .  -  tires  ol     ^"^ 

Altoiother  there  ohei.l=al  test  ^^ 

1.     "-^  '"*  ^i„6  over  .<.„e  of  tn'  «orf^  teat  pr<,«d 

.  .erv  »e»ere.  "^"l/ot  •"■■**"''Sore  hitting  the 
^       ,l,e  Road  I"'- "fepUo?"^!'  "Teo  thou«nd  »ile=  "'f"' 

"""•  ioaX  teat  .aa  ^^C^^^-^^^^^^'^^^^ 

Uro^  ^^Sk%t^tr^f  -  ?sr>£rtS-r^  --  •" 

"rtSoult  ihit  i.  ^-"Ued^h^  the  rea»lt=  , 

put  tnrouB  oven  ana   "  .j^g^  all» 

i^o^rrxf.-^-  ,^^  „„,,  intereatini  and  -;--4|     o.nd  a^^^^  ,. 


TIRES 
and  TUBES 


r;;^c       I*  affords  B-  e,     ^^^noe  ^^.r'^iob  1  *aa  c»<-- 
on  us. 


Hew  'fear,   J-  *  ^— ^.>»rz3v  j*^  ,  ^^r  ^\^  ^^^^ 


Ch8 


lini 


ing  Board. 


Mot 

Viashing 


aiOittl^^iilfiiiii^ 


There's  a  Brunswick  Tire  for  Every  Car— Cord,  Fabric,  Solid  Truck.     We  Offer  to  Dealers  a  Unique  Opportunity.     Write  for  Proposition 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Company,  ^imz]  623-633  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Branches  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada 
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Iiahils.  11"  hv  followed  Ilic  rules,  all  rif^lit; 
Imt  it  can't  be  doiio.  Tlie  Army  is  the 
worst  i)l;u'e  for  a  yoiuij,'  man  to  l)e<!ome  a 
f;aml)ler." 

"The  value  in  physical  <levelo|)menl, 
discipline,  and  obedience  is  t>xcelli'nt,  but 
the  (>nvironmt>nt  in  a  group  of  men  of 
varied  characters  would  undoubtedly  in 
many  cases  j)rove  far  beyond  beneficial." 

"Univ«n'sal  trainin^if  is  the  most  wn- 
AnK^ican,  undemocratic,  and  harsh(>slr 
thing  that  could  )>e  forced  on  tlu>  young 
American." 

"  Hy  mingling  together  and  getting  the 
other  man's  ideas  and  making  friendships, 
they  would  be  a  help  to  one  another  when 
they  went  back  home.  It  would  increase  a 
sense  of  duty  toward  their  country  and 
make  them  better  citizens." 

"T  am  against  a  large  standing  army 
of  ])ermaiu>nt  organization  because  history 
seems  to  prove  that  any  race  or  any  pepph^ 
may  become  drunk  with  excess  of  power. 
But  I  do  believe  that  irulitary  science  and 
military  discipline  should  be  ])art  of  every 
young  man's  training,  and  such  a  training 
would  create  a  poti-ntial  army  which  would 
immediately  become  a  great  defensive 
array." 

"I  should  say  univta-sal  military  train- 
ing would  do  a  lot  of  good  to  tlie  great 
majority  of  young  men.  It  would  open 
up  their  young  minds;  teach  them  to  say, 
'Yes,  I'll  do  it.'  When  at  home  a  great 
many  of  them  say,  'No;  do  it  yourself.' 
It  would  also  improve  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  physically  and  morally." 

"I  do  not  believe  in  universal  military 
training.  In  time  of  peace  I  believe  a 
young  man  should  have  his  own  say  as  to 
whether  he  should  serve  in  the  Army 
or  not." 

"It  would  be  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  countrj'  boy.  It  will  enable 
him  to  get  away  from  home  and  get  some 
one  else's  view-point  and  a  wider  view 
of  life;  it  will  enable  the  city  boy  to  get 
out  into  the  fresh  air  and  improve  his 
health  and  morals." 


FOCH,  THE  SOFT-SPOKEN,  FIERY, 
SCIEN»TIFIC,  EMOTIONAL  MAR- 
SHAL OF  FRANCE 


"l  If  HEN  did  you  know  that  you  had 
*  »  won  the  final  victory?"  an  English 
newspaper  correspondent  asked  Marshal 
Foch  the  other  day  in  Paris.  The  answer 
of  the  supreme  Allied  commander,  as  re- 
ported in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  begins 
with  a  quiet  statement  of  fact  and  ends 
with  a  dramatic  crash.  It  reveals  in  the 
mild-mannered  military  scientist  a  fiery 
streak,  a  rich  vein  of  French  emotionalism 
that  was  first  suggested  to  the  world  at 
large,  perhaps,  when  he  declared  for  large 
French  annexations  in  Germany.  Said 
the  Marshal,  replying  to  that  question: 

"After  General  Rawlinson  and  General 
Debney  had  made  their  joint  attack  on 
August  8.  Consequently  at  the  end  of 
August.  I  did  not  know  then  when  the 
Germans  would  give  in,  but  I  knew  that 
our  advance  would  not  stop  until  they  were 
finally  defeated.  Our  oiifensive  had  become 
general.  It  began  on  July  18  on  the  Marne. 
Terrible  fighting  that.  The  Germans  used 
up  there  55  of  the  180  or  190  divisions  that 
they  had.  Their  reserves  Avere  exhausted. 
That  had  gone  well.  Then  came  the  at- 
tack in  the  Amiens  sector  on  August  8. 
That  wenl  well,   too.     The   moment   had 


arrived.  I  ordered  (ieneral  llumlurl  to 
attack  in  his  turn.  'No  reserves!'  No 
ttiatter.  Allcz-i/!  ((Jet  on  with  it.)  I 
tell  Marshal  llaig  to  attack,  too.  He's 
short  of  men  also.  Attack  all  the  same! 
Then^  we  are,  advancing  everywhere  - 
the  whole  line!     En  (irani!     It  up!" 

As  the  Marshal  finished,  he  leaned  for- 
ward with  his  clenched  hands  moving  to 
and  fro  like  a  jockey  riding  th<^  finish  of  a 
race.  This  was  the  nuin  whom  numerous 
interview«TS  had  ])ronoun(U)(l  to  be  a  close- 
mouthed,  unemotional  stoic.  Perhai)s  he 
assumed  a  represt  and  stoical  character 
only  for  tlu^  period  of  the  war,  for,  ac(!ord- 
iiig  to  the  Mail  int<'rviewer,  Mr.  G.  Ward 
i^rice,  he  is  ready  enough  to  express  opinions 
and  to  argue  violently  for  them  now.  He 
begins  with  a  forthright  opinion  in  Mr. 
Price's  interview: 

"Our  peace  must  be  a.  peace  of  victors, 
not  of  the  vanquished." 

In  that  single  vigorous  sentence,  spoken 
during  the  long  (conversation  I  was  i)ri\  i- 
leged  to  have  with  him  this  afternoon. 
Marshal  Foch  ex])rest  the  feeling  of  millions 
of  Allied  hearts.  Those  simple  words 
sum  up  what  all  of  us  are  thinking. 

Simplicity,  indeed,  is  the  foundation  of 
tlie  character  of  this  man,  whose  works 
have  placed  him  among  the  great  figures 
of  history.  He  is  simple  in  his  surround- 
ings, simple  in  his  person,  simple  in  his 
thought,  but  it  is  the  simplicity  of  genius, 
the  genius  of  simplicity. 

Meeting  Marshal  Foch  is  like  drawing 
near  to  a  Doric  temple.  The  impression 
he  gives  is  of  great  strength  combined 
with  an  absence  of  ornament,  deliberate  in 
its  severity.  Foch  abhors  non-essentials. 
He  thinks  in  schedules.  His  talk  itself  is 
tabularized.  He  speaks  in  short,  staccato 
sentences.  ''Bon!''  he  interjects  after 
every  clause  in  his  argument — ticking  it 
off  as  it  were.  And  having  finished  what 
he  has  to  say  on  a  subject  he  makes  a  short 
resume  of  it,  which,  if  you  took  it  down 
textually,  would  read  exactly^  like  lecture- 
notes.  Men  who  deal  Avith  vast  subjects 
are  obliged  thus  to  discipline  their  thoiights. 
Otherwise  essential  outlines  woidd  be  sub- 
merged in  a  sea  of  minor  detail. 

Even  to  France  Foch  is  something  of  a 
mystery.  He  showed  himself  but  little 
among  his  troops.  His  duty  did  not  lie 
there,  and  he  seeks  no  popularity.  The 
simplicity  of  the  man  gives  no  hold  to 
public  imagination.  His  fierce  modesty 
cuts  him  off  from  all  intercourse  outside 
his  work. 

The  Marshal's  headquarters  in  Paris  are 
l)lain  to  the  point  of  obscurity.  They  are 
in  the  Invalides — a  worthy  lodging,  since 
there  lie  the  ashes  of  Napoleon.  But 
you  would  never  find  those  headquarters 
if  you  went  in  by  the  main  gate  across  the 
broad  forecourt  toward  the  high  archway 
and  the  gilded  dome.  You  must  turn 
instead  down  a  street  by  the  side  of  the 
Invalides — a  street  so  emjity  that  they  have 
built  a  municipal  food-canteen  upon  its 
pavement — and  go  on  until  you  come  to  a 
dingy  gateway  in  the  discolored  wall  which 
looks  as  if  it  might  lead  to  a  stal)le-yard. 

There  is  a  single  sentry  on  duty  at  the 
postern,  through  which  one  comes  to  a 
plain  entrance  opening  upon  a  gloomy 
hall  within,  unpainted  and  unembellished 
for  a  hundred  years.  Beyond  this,  the 
second  door  on  the  left,  is  the  Marshal's 
room. 

It  is  an  old-fashioned,  oblong  Empire 
salon,     rather    dark.       At     one    end     the 


This  i.s  the  first  of  a  series  of  noted 
experts'  "hands."  It  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Vardon  drip 
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/fcCORDlNG  to  James 
^^^yj^  M.  Barnes,  why  and  how 
one  man  drive.s  further 
and  strai^hter  than  another  will 
always  be  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
golfers.  The  "grip"  has  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  celebrated 
professionals  and  amateurs. 

As  an  assistance  to  "«rood  golf," 
the  most  important  SINGLE  item 
is  the  use  of 

DUNLOP 
VAC 

GOLF  BALLS 

Dunlop  Vacs  are  perfect,  true,  accu- 
rate, dependable  for  every  stroke;  of  a 
resiliency  insuring  the  longest  flights; 
yet,  what  is  of  even  more  importance, 
steady  in  the  short  game. 

Large  stocks  now  on  hand  in  this 
country  and  more  coming  by  every  ship. 

Buy  them  of  your  pro-.    He'll 
back  up  our  claim— he  knotvs 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd. 

Founders  of  the  Pneumatic  Tire  Industry 

Birmingham,  England 

Ne^v  York  :  T.  W.  Niblett,  Suite  2014-S 
305  Fifth  Ave. 

Toronto  :   Dunlop  Tire  and) 
Rubber     Goods 
Co.,  Ltd. 


For  length  of  flight,  perfect  balance, 
absolute  uniformity  and  durability 
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— for  their  infinite  comfort  and  satisfaction, 
thousands  of  men  have  resolved  to  use  Sealpax 
— the  coolest,  modern  athletic  underwear.  It  IS 
better  because  of  better  fabric,  better  fit,  better 
construction  and  better  finish. 
Sealpax  IS  sold  in  a  cleaner  way  because  it  is 
put  in  a  sealed  sanitary  envelope,  and  reaches 
you  as  fresh  and  immaculate  as  when 
it  came  from  the  laundry. 

Resolve  to  wear  Sealpax  this  summer. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Sealpax.  Union  suits 
and    separate    garments.      Popular    prices. 

THE  SEALPAX  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Also  Makers  of  Lady  Sealpax  Athletic  Underwear 


Alarshal  sits  at  a  flat  maliogaii\'  desk. 
Down  the  rest  of  the  room  runs  a  green- 
covered  table  litt«re4  with  maps. 

Marshal  Foeh  is  in  his  plain  blue  service 
uniform,  with  seven  metal  stars  upon  the 
sleeves.  He  sits  down  again  in  his  bronze- 
mounted  chair  and  takes  from  liis  pocket 
an  oilskin  tobacco-pouch  covered  with  red 
and  blue  silk — the  colors  of  the  Guards,  a 
present  from  an  English  general — and  a 
small,  straight  brier  pipe,  shiny  black  with 
use.  "If  3'ou  don't  mind,  1  wiU  take  the 
opportunity  of  smoking  a  pipe  while  I  am 
not  wTiting,"  he  said.  But  so  energetic  is 
the  Marshal's  conversation,  and  so  does 
he  thi-ow  himself  into  his  story  of  the  last 
stage  of  the  war,  that  it  w^as  half  an  hour 
before  the  pipe,  after  many  interiiipted 
attempts,  was  filled  and  lighted. 

He  talked  first  of  those  last  days  of  the 
war,  explaining  the  final  position  in  which 
the  German  armies  found  themselves.  His 
replj'  to  the  German  request  for  an  armis- 
tice— that  he  woidd  sign  an  armistice,  but 
that  nothing  could  keep  him  from  going 
till  he  reached  the  Rhine — was  cabled  to 
this  country  some  time  ago,  but  it  has  added 
significance  as  it  appears  in  its  original 
connection  in  this  interview.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  alternative  to  an  annistice 
was  to  be  an  attack  by  twenty  di\isious 
in  Lorraine  on  November  14.  "I  should 
have  taken  Metz,"  declares  Marshal  Foch, 
to  which  an  American  reviewer  might 
be  excused  for  adding,  "With  American 
troops."  The  Marshal  is  quoted  in  these 
connections: 

"War's  like  this,"  he  said  suddenly, 
seizing  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper. 
"Here's  an  inclined  plane.  An  attack 
is  like  this  ball  rolling  down  it.  It  goes 
on  gaining  momentum  and  getting  faster 
and  faster  on  condition  you  don't  stop  it. 
If  jou  check  it  artificially  anywhere  you 
lose  all  your  momentum  and  have  to  start 
all  o^•er  again. 

"I  knew  nothing  could  balk  me  of 
^•ictory  once  the  Germans  had  accepted 
the  final  battle  where  they  did.  One 
thing  only  could  have  delayed  defeat  for 
them.  That  was  to  get  all  their  forces 
from  ever>'where  back  behind  the  Meuse. 
That  would  have  been  a  formidable  posi- 
tion. If  they  had  done  that — well,  we 
might  have  been  there  yet.  But  they 
couldn't  do  it.  Why?  Because  it  would 
ha^'e  been  an  open  confession  of  defeat, 
and  they  dared  not  face  the  moral  effect 
of  that  at  home." 

The  Marshal  went  on  to  talk  about  the 
armistice. 

"Wlu>n  the  Germans  came  to  me  to 
ask  for  an  armistice,  I  said:  'I  am  going 
on  to  th(>  Rhine.  If  you  oppose  me,  so 
much  the  worse  for  you,  but  whether  you 
sign  an  armistice  or  not,  I  do  not  stop 
\intil  I  reach  the  Rhine.'  They  preferred 
to  sign,  and  the  result  was  that  we  arrived 
on  tlie  Rhine  more  quickh'  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  done.  The  main  thing  was 
to  get  there." 

"What  would  have  happened  if  the 
armistice  had  not  been  signed  when  it 
was?" 

"I  sliould  have  attacked  on  November 
14  with  twenty  di\isions  in  Lorraine.  I 
should  ha\e  taken  Metz.  The  Germans 
would  have  evacuated  it,  in  fact.  But 
they  had  behind  them  the  line  of  the 
Sarre,  where  we  should  havc^  had  to  pause 
again.  To  have  launched  that  attack 
would    mean    one    victory  the  ■  more,   Init 
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that  is  all,  and  wo  Kot  by  th*^  arinislifc 
»w»>rythin^  wo  could  have  };ain(>d  by  tli<' 
ha  die." 

Ill  n^ply  to  (he  (luostion,  "Would  you 
not  ha  v«»  (Captured  largo  niassos  of  I  lio 
onemy  if  tho  (loruuiiis  iiad  not  fjivoii  in 
whon  Ihoy  did/"  tho  Marslial  I'orovor 
laid  tho  gliost  of  tho  wido-sijroad  roport 
that  tho  signinK  of  tho  arniistioe  doprivcxl 
him  of  a  ^n^ixl  opportunity  to  forco  a 
Cionnan  dchdrlc.  Acconiiu^t-  to  this 
iuterviow: 

Tho  Marshal  took  up  his  pencil  asj;ain  and 
sketched  a  rou^li  cliarl  t)f  t  lie  hat  f  le-lino. 

"Wh(Mi  you  are  advancinji  oti  tho  whole 
of  a  2r)()-niilo  front,  as  wo  wore,"  ho  said, 
"fjroat  encircling  niovonionts  are  impossi- 
1)1(>,  As  your  adversary  falls  back  he 
blows  up  bridfi^es  here,  h(>re,  and  her(>. 
Ho  blocks  this  road,  and  this,  and  this. 
Ho  covers  every  track  and  lino  of  inwsuit 
with  the  litter  of  the  niaierial  ho  abandons. 
The  advance  of  the  pursuing  army  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult.  You  can  not 
get  on  fast  enough  to  catch  him.  At  the 
cost  of  great  sacrifice  of  material  he  gets 
away.  That  is  what  modern  war  is  like. 
Ce  n'est  pas  elegant,  mats  c'est  cntnme  ga." 
[It's  not  elegant,  but  it's  hke  thal.| 

Marshal  Foch  turned  to  his  idea,  often 
and  forcibly  oxprest,  that  the  Rhine  is 
the  proper  future  boundary  for  the  German 
Empire.     He  went  on: 

"And  now,  having  reached  the  Rhine, 
we  must  stay  there.  Hnpress  that  upon 
your  fellow  countrymen.  H  is  our  only 
safety,  their  only  safety.  We  must  have 
a  barrier.  W^e  must  double-lock  the  door. 
Democracies  like  ours,  which  are  never 
aggressive,  must  have  strong  natural 
military  frontiers,  liemember  that  those 
seventy  miUious  of  Germans  will  always 
be  a  menace  to  us.  Do  not  trust  the 
appearances  of  the  moment.  They  are  a 
people  both  envious  .and  warlike.  Their 
natural  chai-acteristics  have  not  changed 
in  four  years.  Fifty  years  hence  they  will 
be  what  they  are  to-day. 

"What  was  it  saved  the  Allies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war?  Russia.  W>11,  on 
whose  side  will  Russia  be  in  the  future? 
With  us  or  with  the  Germans?  1  will  show 
you  a  map." 

From  the  table  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  Marshal  Foch  brought  a  great  map, 
six  or  eight  feet  square,  on  which  the 
natural  features  of  this  part  of  western 
Europe  were  marked.  The  Rhine  was  a 
thick  line  of  blue.  To  the  west  of  the 
river  the  Marshal  had  drawn  in  pencil  a 
concave  arc  representing  the  new  frontier 
that  France  will  receive  under  the  PeacH 
Treaty.  It  was  clearly  an  arbitr;u\v 
political  boundary  conforming  to  no  natiral 
feature  of  the  land. 

"Look  at  that.'"  said  the  Marslial. 
"There  is  no  natural  obstacle  along  that 
frontier.  Is  it  there  that  we  can  hold  the 
Germans  if  they  attack  us  again?  No. 
Here!  Here!  Here!" — and  he  tapped 
the  blue  Rhine  with  his  pencil. 

"Here  must  we  be  ready  to  face  our 
enemies.  This  is  a  barrier  which  will  take 
some  crossing.  If  the  Germans  try  to 
force  a  passage  over  the  Rhine — oh,  ho! 
But  here" — touching  the  black-penciled 
line  running  northwest  from  Lorraine 
past  the  Sarre  Valley  to  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier— "here  there  is  nothing. 

"The  Allied  armies?  Where  will  the 
Allied  armies  be?  The  British  Army  will 
be  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand. 


Hozv  many  good  shaves  from  a 
dozen  razor  blades — 500  ? 


YOU  kiiov\  hov\  niiuiy 
good 'i\\2M^^ you  usually 
get  from  a  dozen 
safety  razor  blades — is  it  as 
many  as  500? 

With  the  AutoStrop 
Razor  we  guaratitee  that  you 
can  get'  at  least  500  clean, 
comfortable  shaves  from 
every  dozen  blades.  If  you 
fail  to  get  them  we  will 
gladly  make  good. 

AutoStrop  Razor  Blades 
are  made  of  the  hardest, 
toughest  steel  produced  for 
razor  blade  use.  They  pro- 
vide the  sharpest,  finest  kind 
of  cutting  edge. 

To  keep  these  blades 
keen-edged  as  new,  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  is  made 
with  a  patented,  self-con- 
tained stropping  feature. 
This  simple,  convenient 
stropping  arrangement  gives 
you  the  means  of  stropping 
a  blade  quickly  and  easily. 


without  even    removing    it 
from  the  razor. 

By  the  pressure  of  your 
thumb,  you  can  adjust  the 
blade  for  close,  medium  or 
light  shaving.  In  fact,  the 
whole  AutoStrop  Razor  is 
so  simply,  so  efficiently  built 
that  it  sharpe?is,  shaves  and 
cleans  without  fr?noving  the 
blade. 

How  you  can  te§t 
the  AutoStrop  Razor  free 

Go  to  your  dealer  and 
borrow  an  AutoStrop  Razor. 
Use  it  for  a  month  at  our 
expense.  If,  after  you  have 
given  it  a  30-day  trial,  you 
find  you  can  get  along  with- 
out it,  your  dealer  will  take 
it  back.  If  you  want  to  keep 
it,  you  drop  in  and  pay  $5.0() 
for  the  set — razor,  strop,  12 
blades  and  case. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co. 

NEW    YORK        TORONTO        LONDON         PARIS 
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/4uto^trop  Razor 

500  clean,  comfortable  shaves  from  every  dozen  blades  guaranteed 
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As  good  as  new 
—for  6  cents 

Vulcanize  your  punctured  tubes  per- 
manently—  in  5  minutes  —  and  make 
them  as  good  as  new. 

It's  easier  than  putting  on  a  temporar>' 
"cold  patch" — quicker  than  changing 
tubes. 

Anybody  can  use  a  Shaler  Vulcanizer — 
anywhere,  in  any  weather — and  really 
vulcanize,  a  firm,  flat,  feather-edge  re- 
pair in  5  minutes — so  perfectly  that  it 
won't  come  ofT  without  tearing  the  tube. 


5 -Minute  Vulcanizer 

Complete  Outfit  $1.50  At  All  Dealers 

(Prices  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies 
and  in  Canada) 

In  compact  box — including  the  Shaler 
Vulcanizer  and  12  Patch-&-Heat  Units 
(6  round  and  6  oblong)  for  punctures, 
cuts  and  tears. 

Additional  Patch-&-Heat  Units,  75c  a 
dozen  —  make  the  cost  of  each  repair 
only  about  6  cents. 

Have  your  dealer  show  you  how  it 
works.  Write  for  FREE  Book, 
"The  Care  anil   Repair  of  Tires" 

C.  A.  SHALER  COMPANY 

1203  Fourth  Street,  Waupun,  Wisconsin 


Send  2'oc  for  clnth  h.„,k  "lleli.ful  Hint^  in  English" — 

fellows  liow  t"  usv  the  ri^lit  w(.rd  in  tlip  rinlil  place  and 

linimivc  yoiir  Knfilish  biicocli  and  writing  iiinnmscly. 

Kiink  ic  W ufcttiilh  <'<>nt|tany.  fi,  Y.  <  ity. 


HOW, 

TO 

AVOID 

MISTAKES    IN    ENGLISH 
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CLUB  NAPKINS 
Hostess  smiles  because  luncheon  guests 
use  our  paper  club  napkins  —  no  laundry. 
Guests  smile  because  they  like  'em.  You 
will,  too.  Napk.ns  extra  heivy,  almost 
like  damask.    Dealers  everywhere. 

Writ*'  ti)  l)i-nni.s..n.  Dppt.  .1. 
I'V.-iminirliniri.    \h,~^ . .   fnr  the  ■•ll.-inily  Hook." 


®  What  Next  ? 


The  Americau  Army  will  be  in  the  United 
States.  It  Avill  be  the  same  next  time  as 
it  was  last.  If  you  are  not  able  to  main- 
tain obligatory  serA'ice  you  will  need  time 
to  organize  yourselves.  At  the  first  battle 
of  Ypres  you  had  six  divisions— excellent 
di\-isions,  but — six!  On  November  1,  1914, 
I  met  Kitchener  at  Furnes.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  him.  I  asked  when 
he  would  be  able  to  send  tis  reenforce- 
ments.  He  said,  'By  July  1,  next  year,  we 
shall  have  a  millioit  men  ready  to  take  the 
field  in  France.'  I  replied  that  I  would 
rather  have  fewer  and  have  them  sooner. 
He  answered,  'You  won't  get  any  more  till 
then.'  It  was  touch  and  go.  The  Allies 
were  within  an  ace  of  being  crusht. 

'"And  next  time,  remember,  the  Germans 
will  make  no  mistake.  They  will  break 
through  into  northern  France  and  will 
seize  the  Channel  ports  as  a  liase  of  opera- 
tions against  England.  They  did  not  do  it 
last  time  because  they  did  not  believe 
England  would  come  in.  When  they 
found  that  she  was  coming  in  their  plans 
were  being  already  carried  out  and  they 
could  not  change  them.  The  Germans 
will  have  no  arms  for  another  attack,  you 
say?  Ho,  ho!  How  do  you  know?  By  the 
time  you  found  out  that  they  had  got 
them  it  would  be  too  late. 

"If  you  build  a  house  in  the  country," 
Went  on  the  Marshal,  "you  put  a  double 
lock  on  the  door  and  a  wall  round  your 
garden.  'But  there  are  nb  thieves  round 
here,'  says  some  one.  You  prefer  not  to 
trust  to  that.  'But  there  are  the  gen- 
darmes!' They  may  arrive  too  late.  No, 
if  you  are  wise  you  insist  on  having  your 
locks  and  your  wall,  and  we  must  have 
our  armies  on  the  Rhine.  Some  people 
object  that  it  will  take  many  troops  to 
hold  the  Rhine.  Not  so  many  as  it  would 
take  to  hold  a  political  frontier.  For  the 
Rhine  can  be  crossed  only  at  certain  places, 
whereas  the  new  political  frontier  of  France 
can  be  broken  anywhere  and  would  have  to 
be  held  in  force  along  its  entire  length." 

The  French  Marshal  is  not  a  believer  in 
military  genius  in  the  sense  of  pure  in- 
spiration. A  battle  is  not  turned  from 
defeat  to  victory  by  a  stroke  of  genius, 
but  by  full  and  proper  preparation  for  all 
contingencies.     His  arguments  are  quoted: 

"A  battle  is  a  complicated  operation  that 
yoti  prepare  laboriously.  If  the  enemy 
does  this,  you  say  to  yourself  I  shall  do 
that.  If  such  and  such  happens,  these 
are  the  steps  I  shall  take  to  meet  it.  You 
think  out  every  possible  development  and 
decide  on  the  way  to  deal  with  the  situation 
created.  One  of  these  developments  occurs; 
you  piit  in  operation  your  prearranged  plan, 
and  every  one  says,  'What  genius  to  have 
thought  of  that  at  the  critical  moment!' 
whereas  the  credit  is  really  due  to  the  labor 
of  preparation  done  beforehand." 

He  always  gets  to  the  heart  of  a  question 
immediately,  seizing  with  unfaltering  in- 
stinct upon  the  kernel  of  the  matter.  "The 
Marshal  ripped  the  inside  out  of  me,"  said 
a  high  artillery  officer  after  an.  interview 
of  ten  minutes,  in  which  ho  had  had  to 
report  upon  the  artillery  dispositions 
taken  for  a  coming  battle.  "Such  and 
su{;h  is  to  be  the  r61(>  of  the  heavy  artillery; 
such  and  such  of  the  light.  Go  away  and 
do  it." 

Foch  never  loses  his  temper  in  discus- 
sion. He  only  flares  up  sometimes  wlien 
a  subordinatt-  l)rings  him  a  project  im- 
perfectly prepared.  "I  have  no  time  to 
concern  mys(>lf  with  your  hesitations." 
he  says.  "Have  you  a  clear  idea  in  your 
head  of  this  maltcr  and  of  your  own  pro- 


posals   about    if.'      No?      Then    go    away 
and  form  one." 

He  was  asked  for  an  estimate  of  the 
German  leaders  matched  against  him.  ' '  To 
judge  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
everything  that  went  on  in  the  house  across 
the  road,"  he  replied.  However,  a  little 
urging  evoked  these  comments: 

■'The  Germans  never  produced  in  this 
war  a  general  of  the  capacity  of  the  first 
von  Moltke  of  the  War  of  1*870."  replied 
Alarshal  Foch.  "There  were  three  suc- 
cessive Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  ear^h  had  his 
well-defined  method.  The  von  Moltke 
who  was  Chief  of  Staff  in  1914  was  devoted 
to  the  idea  of  outflanking.  It  was  his  stock 
maneuver.  It  led  him  to  infringe  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  so  as  to  outflank 
the  French  Army  from  the  north.  He  tried 
it  again  on  the  Marne.  Then  started  the 
race  to  the  sea  with  battles  at  which  his 
aim  was  constantly  to  turn  our  flank,  but 
in  all  of  which  he  failed.  So  Moltke  dis- 
a])peared  and  Falkenhayn  succeeded  him. 
Falkenhayn's  method  was  to  crush  all  the 
smaller  allies  first.  Putting  on  one  side 
Russia,  where  his  success  was  not  decisive, 
he  started  his  campaign  against  Servia, 
but  tho  he  overran  the  country  it  led  to 
nothing.  The  big  Allied  armies  still  re- 
mained intact.  Roumania  declared  war. 
Falkenhayn  decided  to  crush  Roumania. 
He  did  so,  but  was  no  further  advanced. 

"His  government  at  last  rejilaced  him  by 
LtidendorlT  and  Hindenburg.  Ludendorff's 
scheme  was  to  get  rid  of  Russia  and  then 
throw  himself  with  all  his  strength  upon  the 
Western  Allies.  He  chose,  as  his  means 
to  destroy  Russia,  revolution.  But  tho 
you  know  where  revolution  starts,  you  can 
never  tell  where  it  is  going  to  end.  And 
the  revolution  Ludendorif  started  to  under- 
mine Russia  ended  in  Germany  and  helped 
to  her  undoing.  He  used  extremist 
measures  recklessly,  and  they  turned 
against  him. 

"It  was  the  same  with  the  submarine 
campaign. 

"'I  will  destroy  the  Allies'  mercantile 
marine  and  starve  them  out,'  he  said. 

"  'But  Avhat  about  the  danger  of  bringing 
Am«^rica  into  the  war?' 

'"She  won't  come  in.' 

"'But  if  she  does?' 

' ' '  She  will  never  be  able  to  get  her 
troops  to  Europe.' 

"That  was  Ludendorff's  reasoning,  and 
it  was  through  lielieving  that  ruthlessness 
alone,  mitigated  bj^  no  other  considerations 
whatsoever,  was  going  to  win  them  the 
war  that  the  Germans  lost.  They  were 
overreckless  and  overconfident.  They 
were  great  organizers.  In  this  war  they 
had  no  men  of  insight  or  genius." 

The  Marshal  is  not  of  those  who  believe 
that  wars  have  ceased  upon  earth.  Nor 
does  he  think  that  new  mechanical  in- 
ventions will  greatly  chamge  their  funda- 
mental nature. 

"The  rules  and  principles  of  war  an- 
always  the  same,"  he  said.  "It  matters 
nothing  whether  your  soldier  is  on  his 
feet  in  the  open  or  shut  up  inside  a  tank. 
The  principles  on  which  he  must  fight  are 
unalterable.  The  development  of  the  art 
of  war  is  lik(>  thai  of  the  art  of  architec- 
ture. The  materials  you  use  for  your 
buildings  may  change.  They  may  be 
wood,  stone,  steel.  But  the  static  prin- 
ciples on  which  your  house  must  be  built 
are  pernument." 

The  American  Ambassador,  who  is 
leaving  Paris,  was  announced  at  this 
moment  to  pay  a  farewell  call.  1  asked 
the     Marshal     but     one     question     more: 
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WHEREVER  there  are 
hills,  people  habitually 
refer  to  the  Hupmobile  as  a 
remarkable  hill-climber. 

The  higherand  harder  the  hills, 
the  more  widely,  and  the  more 
favorably,  T/ie  Comfort  Car  is 
known  for  its  unusual  high- 
gear  ability. 

This  ability  proves  again  that 
the  Hupmobile's  consistent  de- 
velopment of  the  four-cylinder 
principle  has  produced  really 
extraordinary  performance. 

Uncommon  economy  joins  with 
this  extraordinary  performance 
to  distinguish  the  Hupmobile 
not  only  among  cars  of  like 
type,  but  among  a//  types. 


T/re  Comfort  Car 


/ 
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Many  An  Extra  Pair  of  Hands 


Mixing  cake,  adding  figures,  punch- 
ing holes,  washing  clothes,  sawing 
wood,  addressing  mail,  grinding  coffee 
— these,  and  a  hundred  other  daily  tasks 
are  being  performed  more  quickly  and 
better  with  the  aid  of  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors. 

A  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  is  many 
an  extra  pair  of  hands — hands  that 
never  err  and  never  tire. 

These  "extra hands'*  are  everywhere 
— in  the  bakery,  in  the  busy  factory,  in 
the  modern  store,  in  the  efficient  office, 
in  the  home,  and  all  places  where 
efficient  power  saves  time  and  money. 

Users  of  motors  for  general  power 
purposes  prefer  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  because  of  the  22-year  motor 
experience  which  insures  unfailing  per- 
formance and  lowest  operating  cost. 


In  the  realm  of  motors  ranging  from 
1-40  to-  50  horsepower,  Robbins  & 
Myers  hold  a  place  distinctly  unique. 
A  motor  bearing  this  well-known  name 
is  the  last  word  in  motor  efficiency  and 
economy. 

Builders  of  the  better  motor-driven 
labor-saving  machines  equip  their  prod- 
uct with  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  be- 
cause an  R&M  Motor  guarantees  an 
operating  quality  in  full  keeping  with 
the  other  leading  features  of  the  device. 

Electrical  dealers  as  interested  in  cus- 
tomer-satisfaction as  in  sales,  find  both 
in  fullest  measure  in  the  Robbins  & 
Myers  line. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springiield,  O. 

For  T-iventy-tivo  Years  Makers  of  Quality  t\ins  ami  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Hobbins  &  Mver$ 
Motors 
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■' Bolshevism,  Monsieur  lo  Marecliul;'" 
Foch  Jiiisworcd  eourKk'utly  unci  without 
hesitation,  "Bolshevism  is  a  disease  which 
attaeks  c(Tnqti<>r<'(l  countries,"  he  said, 
■■('onqueriiifi:  nations  like  our  own  will 
remain  IrcK"  from  it." 

A  fifjfure  of  impressive  simi)licily,  to 
him  one  feels  that  the  Romans  would 
surt^ly  have  api)lie(l  that  word  of  ])raiso 
whose  exaet  meaning  is  iintranslatabh!  in 
native  Knjjlish — "a  virtuous  man."  He 
has  no  ambition  now  Imt  to  return  to  his 
country  house  in  Brittany  and  plant  trees. 

"Glory?"  he  said  to  an  officer  who  is 
also  on(>  of  his  friends.  "Never  use  tfeat 
word  to  me.  I  ha\e  done  mj'  work  as  a 
soldier,  but  I  deserve  no  more  glory  for  it 
than  if  I  had  been  a  civilian  and  done  my 
work  as  a  civilian  well." 


RAVISH1N(;   BEAUTY   OF  THE  EAST, 
UNVEILED,   PROVES  A  MYTH 


TUKKISII  women  generally  have 
abandoned  the  veil,  says  William  "^1'. 
Ellis,  writing  in  the  New  York  Herald. 
And  as  a  result  of  this  radical — for  Turkey 
— innovation,  it  has  been  revealed  tliat  the 
transcendent  beauty  with  which,  in  song 
and  story,  the  ladies  of  Turkey  have  been 
invested  is  a  myth.  Alas!  that  it  should 
be  so.  It  seems  that  all  the  ancient  and 
romantic  notions  which  men  cherish 
regarding  things  of  which  they  are  pro- 
foundly ign(jrant  are  endangered  by  facts, 
especially  if  the  facts  are  clu'onided  by  an 
unromantic  American  newspaper  corre- 
spondent who  has  beet!  trained  from  his 
youth  up  to  confine  himself  exclusively  to 
reality  and  leave  everything  else  to  tin; 
editorial  department.  Who  e\'er  heard  of  a 
Turkish  woman  concealing  behind  her  veil 
loveliness  less  ravishing  than  that  of  a 
honri?  Of  course,  it  must  be  confest  that 
the  question  as  to  just  how  lovely  a 
houri  may  be  is  a  matter  of  somewhat 
vague  conjecture  in  the  average  Western 
mind,  but  it  has  been  generally  iinderstood 
that  the  loveliness  involved  in  such  a 
case  is  quite  considerable.  So  when  this 
veracious  observer  comes  along  and  sa\s: 
"A  greater  number  of  beautiful  women 
may  be  ^en  within  five  minutes  on  Fifth 
Avenue  or  Chestnut  Street  or  Tremont 
Street  than  in  a  day  on  Galata  Bridge, 
which  is  Constantinople's  great  artery  of 
life,"  the  emotion  produced  by  the  state- 
ment is  in  the  nature  of  a  disappointment, 
and  this  is  said,  too,  with  no  lack  of  due 
appreciation  of  such  beauty  as  may  be 
observed  on  the  leading  American  thor- 
oughfares mentioned.     To  quote  Mr.  Ellis: 

Americans  here,  naturally,  now  make 
flippant  remarks  about  the  veil  as  a 
beneficent  institution.  With  the  charm 
of  the  unknown  gone,  they  say,  there 
remains  no  other  charm.  Which  is  a 
jesting  manner  of  declaring  that  the 
legendary  loveliness  of  ravishing  Turkish 
enchantresses  is  non-existent.  Now  that 
all  eyes  may  see  and  judge,  it  is  evident 
that,  so  far  as  beauty  goes,  Moslem  women 
are  rather  like  the  run  of  all  other  women 
in  the  Near  East". 

There  are;  of  course,  attractive  faces. 
Considering  that  they  have  just  come  from 
behind  the  veil,  all  are  singularly  bold  and 


unabashed,  giving  an  ey<>  for  an  i\c. 
Maiiifcstl.N'  the.\  enjoy  this  new  freedom, 
for  it  is  a  limited  sort  of  pleasure  to  see 
without  being  seen. 

As  for  the  M'ufkish  female  tvpes  of  the 
cigaret  advertisement — well,  let  us  hope 
that  the  cigarets  themselves  are  more 
nearly  as  repi'esented.  For  the  Turkish, 
veil,  about,  whu^h  n^arns  of  s|)e(Milatioii 
hav(>  l>een  writt(ui,  con(!ealed  an  enj/ire  etli- 
nol()gy  of  types.  Th(^  Christian  wotnen  of 
Turkey' — Arnieriiains,  (i reeks,  and  S.^■rians, 
jiiK  well  as  Jewytiges — are  far  iic^arer  to  a 
standard  t\'i)e. 

In  a  siiigh^  walk  to  old  Stauihoul  I 
n()tic(>d,  in  Tlirkis'h  dn>ss,  but  with  the 
familiar  v(!ils  thrown  back  over  their 
heads,  women  who  were  as  black  as  aii\' 
negress  in  Mississipj)i  -they  nnght  have 
l)een  fat  Dinah's  sisters;  light-haired, 
blond  t Circassians;  others  who  might  have 
been  Scandina\aans  or  .north  Russians; 
true  Mongols,  who  looked  like  direct 
importations  from  Peking,  and,  as  1  live,  a 
buxom,  smiling  Irish  face!  In  addition, 
there  was  commonly  the  Levantine  type, 
the  residtant  of  the  Turk's  mixed  blood 
M'ith  his  captives  through  hundn.'ds  of 
years.  Not  since  arriving  have  I  seen  a 
face  that  made  me  wish  I  were  an  artist. 

Anybodj^  who  knew  prewar  Turkey 
experiences  a  distinct  ^shock  to  (^onu! 
upon  a  Moslem  woman,  with  veil  thrown 
back,  sitting  on  a  str(>et-corner  peddling 
sweets.  In  this  i)art  of  the  Moslem  world 
it  was  an  axiom  that  "Woman's  i)lace  is  in 
the  home";  and  the  windows  of  the  home 
were  closely  latticed  to  prevent  her  being 
seen;  and  most  extravagant  precautions 
were  adopted  and  supi)()rted  by  the  law  to 
keep  a  neighbor's  window  from  overhjoking 
one's  garden  or  harem. 

Moslem  women  with  veils  thrown  back 
over  the  old-fashioned  head-wrap  (they 
will  soon  come  to  modern  millinery  and 
tailored  street  clothes)  work  in  stores  and 
offices.  During  the  war  they  even  did 
what  cleaning  of  the  streets  was  done  in 
Constantinople.  The  "new  woman"  has 
landed  with  a  bound  in  this  part  of  tile 
Moslem  world,  which  sets  the  fashion  for 
all  Islam. 

Henceforth  JVtoslem  men  may  see  the 
women  they  marry  before  marriage.  That 
is  revolutionary,  a  swift  abandonment  of 
the  custom  of  centuries.  Since  the  change 
has  reall.v  come  one  realizes  how  far  re- 
mo\ed  from  our  American  standards  of 
free,  natural,  and  wholesonu^  friendship 
betwet-n  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women, 
the  East  has  been.  No  Turkish  man  has 
been  permitted  so  much  as  to  see  the  face 
of  any  good  woman,  save  his  own  mother 
or  sister  or  other  close  relative.  •  This 
sudden  re\  ersal  of  the  Moslem  require- 
ments of  women  is  simplj-  incalculable  in 
its  consequences. 

(^ertain  of  these  consequences  have  been 
alarmingly  bad.  The  war  "emancipated" 
Turkish  women  to  eAdl  as  well  as  to  good. 
Virtue,  by  the  old  code,  had  been  a  matter 
of  restraint.  The  restraint  having  gone, 
the  virtue  has  too  often  gone  also.  The 
growth  of  immorality  among  the  Turkish 
wonien  is  reported  to  me  by  Turks  to  have 
been  most  alarming.  Upon  this  point 
I  am  careful  to  quote  only  intelligent 
Turks,  and  not  Christians  or  possible 
detractors. 

They  all  say  conditions  are  very  bad. 

Transition  conditions  in  Turkey  create 
a  "woman  question"  with  a  vengeance. 
Unequipped  by  education  or  spiritual 
ideals  for  the  new  conditions  of  life,  the 
vast  host  of  now  unveiled  women  challenge 
the  interest  of  all  thoughtful  persons. 

The  veil  stood  for  the  idea  that  woman 
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A  REGUUR 
HOLD  UP 


A  few  ounces  of  KAPO  Ceibasilk  as 
applied  by  us  will  hold  up  the  heavi- 
est  person,  in  the  wajter,  for  3  months. 

(Used  by  U.  S.  and  foreign  Governments  for 
this  purpose.) 

THAT  'S  WHY 

KAPO 

LIFE-SAVING    GARMENTS 

Absolutely  protect  you  from  the  danger  of 
drowning  and  cramps  and  from  all  worry. 
'  Very  light,  comfortable,  and  secure. 

THEY  ARE  NOT  FILLED  WITH  AIR 
SWIM-WINGS  $2 

For  Bathing  and  Swimmini; 

WATER-VESTS  $6 

For  BoatinK  and  SwimminK 

OCEAN  WAISTCOATS  $12 

For  Travelers  and  Sportsmen 

For  MEN  — WOMEN      CHILDREN 

Chest  measurements  for  all  garments :—  Size 
No.  I,  24  to  30  inches  ;  Size  No.  2.  32  to 
36  inches;  Size  No.  3.  38  to  44  inches; 
Size  No.  4,  46  to  50  inches. 

Sold   by   Department   and    Sportine    Goods 
Stores  everywhere;  if  not  easily  obtainable, 
will  send  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  illustrated  Booklet. 

KAPO  MFC.  CO. 

BOSTON.  MASS..  U.  S.  A. 
IT  IS  N'T  SAFE  TO  WAIT 


SELF  FOR 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
POWER  AND  PEKSONAMTY 

By  GrenviUe  Klciser.  Shows  you  how  to  <Io 
this  ijy  developing  your  po\ver><  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  hody.    Clothe  $i .50  net,     Fostpaid  $1.65. 
FUNK  A:  WAGNAl.liS  OO.MI'AMf.  354-^61*  hiiiirtli  Ave.,   .M.U'  YOKK 


Coward 


"Orthopedic" 

Keeps  Good  Feet  Good 

You  who  have  feet  free  from  corns, 
callouses,  bunions,  sagging  arches, 
or  other  foot  troubles  should  aim  to 
keep  them  that  way. 

The  Orthopedic  is  a  natural  foot- 
formed  shoe,  with  the  hy- 
gienic   toe    and    an    easy 
tread,  allowing  freedom 
to    the    foot    muscles 
and    mild    support   to 
the  arch  and  ankle. 

If  you    have    good 
feet.    Orthopedic  will 
keep    them   good;   if 
they     are     not. 
Orthopedic  wrill 
help  them. 

In    ordering 
address 

Dept.  F 

James  S.   Coward 
262-274  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  Street) 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 
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For  Becazti^\ 


The  Appeal  of  An  Attractive  Home 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  tKe  cKarm  o£  tKe  home  tKan  beautiful  -walls 
and  ceiling.  Decorative  effects  tKat  are  in  harmony  with  your  personal  tastes 
can  be  had  through  the  use  o£  CORNELL  WOOD  BOARD. 

CORNELL  WOOD  BOARD  fits  into  any  scheme  of  artistic  interior 
arrangement  reflecting  elegance  and  permanence. 

Build  beauty  into  your  rooms.  An  attractive  home  means  KealtK  and 
happiness  for  your  family — there  are  thousands  of  such  homes  in  which  CORNELL 
WOOD  BOARD  has  been  used. 


Excels  for  Walls. ' 
Repairsi  Alter.i 


Many  Places  ^\^ 
WOOD  BOAFC 

For  the  Walls,  Ceilig 


Offices 
Garages 
Milk  Rooms 
Dairy  Bams 


Displa } 
Theati ! 
Porch  I 

Chicke  i 
and  Numc  y 


If  you  are  plannin- 
your    home,    consv 
WOOD  BOARD  a 
or  write  to  us  for  a 

Cornell  Wood  Pi 


Dept  26 


190  North 


BRANCHES: 

New  York  Denver         DalUa 

Minneapoli*  Los  Aogeies 

Mills:  Cornell,  Wis. 
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in^  the  Home 
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F 

1 
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Why  You  Should  Finish  the  Interior  With 

Cornell  Wood  Board 

It  costs  less  tKan  otKer  interior  finisKin^  materials.  Speeds  up  construc- 
tion— less  work — no  muss.  CORNELL  WOOD  BOARD  resists  Keat,  cold  and 
moisture. 

It  is  Super-Sized  on  botK  sides. requiring  less  material  for  decoration.. 
Permanent  finish  wKich  blends  with  all  modern  modes  o£  decoration. 

Once  put  up,  it  stays  tKere — no  danger  of  falling  plaster.  Will  not 
warp,  crack,  chip  or  buckle.     Withstands  atmospheric  changes. 


od-Roard 

in^s  and  Partitions 
s  or  NewV^rk 


|e  CORNELL 
l^an  be  Used 

i^nd  Partitions  of 

dows  Stores 

Restaurants 
Is  R.  R.  Stations 

ses  Stables 

Others 

uild  or  remodel 
le  CORNELL 
'  in  your  town 
hrmadon. 

ucts  Company 


Street 


Chicago,  III. 


FOREIGN: 
jlington  New  Zealand 

Melbourne,  Australia 
ohanneiburg.  South  Africa 
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wan  property,  a  mere  chattel.  She  was 
not  her  own,  but  rather  a  toy  or  a  tool  or  a 
slave.  A  man's  exclusive  right  in  one  or 
more  women — the  numher  depending  largely 
upon  his  abihty  to  support  them — was 
embodied  in  the  veil,  or  its  extension,  the 
harem.  Woman  had  no  recognized  claims, 
no  fellowship  with  the  great  outside  world. 
Throwing  aside  the  veil,  the  Turkish 
woman  ine\itably  discards  what-'it  repre* 
sented.  She  has  entered  upon  a  new 
order,  for  herself,  her  children,  and  her^ 
home.  i 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


"  "D  ETURNING  soldiers  are  bringing 
A  V  home  stories  of  courage  and 
bravery  which  make  us  proud  of  them," 
writes  Karl  Knipe,  Ensign  U.  S.  N.  R.  F., 
now  on  inactive  duty.  "  Is  there  no  word 
of  commendation,  no  voice  of  praise  for 
those  who  perished  on  this  side  of  the  water 
while  guarding  the  coast?"  His  letter, 
^\Titten  from  the  view-point  of  a  member 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Patrol,  recalls  a  little- 
known  tragedy  of  the  war  that  happened 
less  thfin  a  year  ago  off  the  New  Jersey 
shore : 

On  the  night  of  August  27  the  sub- 
chaser 209  was  fired  on  by  the  freighter 
Felix  Taussig  and  sunk  with  a  loss  of  six- 
teen lives.  These  boys  died  in  the  line  of 
duty  just  as  much,  and  without  the  ac- 
companx-ing  buoyant  excitement,  as  if  they 
had  given  their  all  "going  over  the  top." 

Their  heroism  is  vividly  imprest  upon 
my  mind  because  I  was  out  on  that  black 
ocean,  about  tliirty  miles  away,  at  tho  time 
escorting  the  troop-ship  City  of  CulcuCa, 
on  her  way  to  New  York,  with  the  sub- 
chaser 144- 

It  was  a  thick,  muggy  night,  with  an 
overcast  sky  and  an  occasional  shut-down 
of  fog.  We  all  ran  without  lights  at  that 
time,  and  plowing  ahead  through  almost 
impenetrable  blackness,  not  knowing  when 
you  might  get  run  down  by  one  of  the 
many  coastwise  ships,  and  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  your  convoy  wouldn't  run  you 
down  in  the  fog,. was  no  fun. 

The  20.9  was  in  a  chase  squadron  hunt- 
ing, with  listening  tubes,  for  a  sign  of  a 
Hun  U-hoat.  The  Taussig,  mistaking  her 
])rofile  for  a  sul),  fired  two  shots  and  the  ill- 
fated  chaser  burst  into  a  jnass  of  flame 
and  sank  with  sixteen  men. 

Has  any  word  of  i)raise  been  spoken  for 
her  crew?  Has  any  posthumous  decoration 
been  awarded  her  commanding  officer, 
Lieut.  J.  G.  Henry  J.  Bowes? 

Herexecutive  officer.  Ensign  George  H. 
Randolph,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at  the 
same  time  I  did.  We  scrubbed  decks 
together  and  studied  navigation  together 
and  finally  won  our  conunissions.  "Randy  " 
lived  in  Atlantic  City,  and  during  the 
summer  months  was  a  life-guard  on  the 
l)each.  He  was  one  of  the  best-liked  men 
in  the  chaser  fleet  among  both  officers 
and  men  and  a  toi)-notch  boatman.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  say  nice  things  about  people 
after  they're  gone,  but  that  was  not  the 
case  with  "Randy,"  or  with  Bowes  either, 
for  that  matter.  They  were  both  about  Uw 
squarest,  whitest,  nu)st  fearless,  and  eour- 
agtMjus  men  tliat  ever  lived,  and  they  did 
th(«ir  duty  and  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. No  glory.  No  shouts  of  encourage- 
ment, no  waving  flags,  just  cold-blooded 
death,  without  a  chance  to  even  fire  a  slu{,t 
at  theenemv.  i 


These  boys  were  guarding  the  cities 
along  the  coast.  They  were  protecting 
New  York,  Atlantic  City,  and  many  other 
communities  from  Hun  bombardment. 
Night  after  night  and  day  after  day  they 
kept  their  Aigil,  and  finally  gave  their  lives. 

Is  their  sacrifice  to  go  unrecorded?  Are 
they  to  be  forgotten?  They  lie  A\ith  their 
ship  on  the  ocean's  bottom.  Not  even  a 
wooden  cross  marks  their  grave,  nothing 
but  the  trackless  sea  without  a  single 
additional  ripple  or  white  e#p  on  its  sur- 
face to  mark  their  resting-place. 


'I'was  a  hard  life  that  many  a  regular 
army  non-coin,  led  on  this  side  of  the 
water  licking  green  recruits  into  shape — 
a  hard,  hard  life.  A  chance  to  kill  a  Hun 
would  have  been  welcomed  as  a  great 
relief  to  the  feelings  of  these  drill-masters, 
for  it  was  not  etiquette  to  kill  the  recruits, 
and  many  a  hard-boiled  corporal  and 
sergeant  suffered  with  supprest  desires  for 
blood  before  the  war  was  over.  Corporal 
Wallace  S.  Sims,  of  Fort  Hunt,  Virginia, 
who  confesses  that  he  is  "more  used  to 
licking  a  bunch  of  rookies  into  shape" 
than  to  "writing  a  letter,"  tells  of  some  of 
the  trials  of  his  "home  front,"  in  this 
very  chatty  and  flavorful  manner: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Literaky  Digest: 

You  have  had  many  letters  written  to 
you  from  the  fighting  front,  and  they  were 
all  very  good,  and  I  read  them  all  with 
great  pleasure  and  interest.  So  now  I  am 
going  to  write  you  a  lettef  from  the 
home  front,  for  I  am  one  of  those  men 
who  had  to  stay  at  home  and  lick  recruits 
into  shape  for  the  big  show,  so  did  not 
get  into  the  mix-up  in  any  way  further 
than  what  Avar  went  on  in  the  United 
States. 

Much  to  my  disgust  I  was  pronounced 
not  fit  for  oversea  service  by  reason  of 
length  of  service,  age,  and  having  just 
undergone  a  very  serious  operation,  so  was 
cast  on  the  scrap-pile  is  the  way  I  felt 
about  it  aU,  and  assigned  to  the  home 
h\n\i  so  to  speak,  i.e..  the  drilling  of  re- 
cruits. To  tell  the  truth  I  would  very 
much  rather  have  l)een  in  the  trenches, 
for  there  one  could  have  tried  to  kill  a 
Hun  once  in  a  while  to  relieve  one's  feel- 
ings, but  if  you  had  tried  to  kill  a  recruit 
you  would  either  have  been  tried  for  at- 
temjited  murder  or  put  in  the  bug-house. 
So  the  trendies  would  have  been  a  great 
relief.  All  one  coidd  do  in  this  country 
was  to  grit  one's  teeth  (I  Avons  mine  out 
so  doing);  cuss  under  one's  breath,  and 
indulge  in  all  the  sarcastic  remarks  one 
could  think  of  at  the  time.  V^ery*  often 
no  words  would  do  justice  to  either  the  sub- 
ject or  the  recruit 

1  have  been  in  the  service  lor  twenty-one 
years  now,  and  in  that  time  have  seen 
service  in  both  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
and  know  the  average  soldier  in  the 
regular  Army  very  well,  as  I  have  drilled 
hundreds  of  re(!ruits.  The  average  Ameri- 
can soldier  is  a  great  kicker  and  very  often 
he  just  kicks  without  knowing  very  well 
what  he  is  kicking  about.  He  just  kicks, 
that  is  all.  But  taken  all  the  way  round, 
he  is  the  cleanest  soldier  in  every  way  in 
the  world. 

The  way  he  uses  soap  and  water  all  the 
time  was  a  never-failing  wontlernunit  to 
all  the  natives  of  both  Cuba  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Whatever  comes  and 
goes  the  American  soldier  has  got  to  have 
his  bath  and  i)lenty  of  soap.  What  his 
fighting  virtues  are  goes  without  any  more 


talking  on  my  or  any  one  flse's  part ;  they 
are  wTitten  in  history  on  many  a  Ijattle- 
field  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Hoangho  and 
from  I'eking  to  Verdun.  The  average 
soldier  has  a  great  horror  for  anything 
like  being  paraded  as  a  hero,  and  shies 
around  publioitj-  as  a  woman  would  from  a 
mouse.  He  never  thinks  that  he  is  doing 
anything  heroic  when  he  goes  out  into  aai 
open  field  and  sa\'es  his  bunk>-  from 
death  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  and  ie  a 
ver3'^  much  surprized  man  when  any  one 
tries  to  make  a  fu.ss  over  his  act,  and  simply 
saj's:  "Why,  he  was  my  bunky  and  would 
have  done  as  much  for  me  at  any  time." 

I  have  found  out  after  careful  observa- 
tion and  studying  men  in  the  Army  for 
over  twenty  years  that  the  man  who  is 
always  wanting  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
public  and  trying  to  make  grand-stand 
plays,  so  to  speak,  turns  out  to  be  a  very 
poor  soldier  in  a  pinch,  and  spends  all  the 
time  he  can  in  the  hospital  when  the  time 
comes  for  real  hard  field  duty.  Another 
thing  I  have  found  out,  and  that  any  old 
soldier  wiU  tell  you,  is  that  a  man  who  is 
a  bully  in  the  camp  or  garrison  in  the 
times  of  peace  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  a 
coward  on  the  battle-field. 

I  well  remember  a  big  fellow  that  cam  i 
to  my  company  of  infantry  while  we  wet  ) 
camped  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  u 
the  summer  of  1900,  recruiting  and  getting 
ready  to  go  to  the  Philippines.  He  was  a 
typical  bully  and  always  trying  to  start  a 
fight,  especially  Avith  men  in  the  company 
smaller  than  himself.  Well,  when  Ave  got 
to  the  Islands  and  got  into  our  first  little 
scrap  he  flunked,  and  craAvled  into  a 
thicket  of  bamboo  that  Avas  handy,  and 
ncA  er  shoAved  up  till  after  the  fight  was  all 
OA^er,  and  not  then  tiU  he  was  prodded 
out  of  his  hiding-place  with  a  bayonet  in 
the  hands  of  an  irate  sergeant,  and  what 
was  said  to  him  by  the  company  com- 
mander, the  sergeant  aforesaid,  and  the 
other  men  of  the  company  can  well  be 
imagined,  but  it  would  be  struck  out  by 
the  censor  and  not  allowed  to  be  published 
if  I  tried  to  put  it  in  this  letter. 

Corporal  Sims  has  several  good  words, 
and  some  not  so  favorable,  to  say  about 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.     He  concludes: 

Mind  you,  I  am  not  knocking  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  but  just  trying  to  set  some  of  their 
critics  right  as  well  as  the  "Y"  them- 
selves. It  is  just  the  same  with  the 
churches.  People  say  because  one  of  the 
members  of  a  church  is  not  what  he  or 
she  ought  to  be  and  professes  to  be,  that 
all  church  members  are  a  set  of  crooks. 
They  ncAer  look  at  the  thousands  of 
good  ones  who  just  go  on  cAerv  daA"  and  do 
their  whole  duty,  and  the  same  is  so  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  Army.  When  some  persons 
see  a  soldier  drunk  and  disorderly  on  the 
streets  of  a  town  they  .say,  "Oh,  just  look  at 
that  horrid,  drunken  soldier — what  a  bad 
lot  of  drunkards  they  all  are!"  And  never 
stop  to  think  of  the  thousands  of  soldiers 
who  never  get  drimk  and  never  get  into 
trouble  of  any  kind  and  just  go  on  from 
day  to  day  doing  their  full  duty,  and 
serAang  their  country  as  far  as  they  may 
with  all  their  heart  and  soul.  Well,  it 
is  a  defect  of  human  nature  to  find  fault, 
and  when  the  greatest  teacher  of  all, 
Jesus,  was  on  earth,  they  said  of  him: 
"Why,  he  is  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber, 
and  a  companion  of  Publicans  and  sinners," 
and  I  doubt  if  he  would  suit  some  of  the 
very  good  and  righteous  in  this  day,  so 
what  else  can  Ave  expect  of  mere  human 
nature?     Nothing. 

1  have  learned  to  be  like  the  old  darky 
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Even  the  memory  of  CHATEAU  LAKE  LOUISE  is  a  tonic 

Plan  now  to  go  this  summer.  Season  from  June  1st  to  September 
30th,  Make  reservations  early,  for  CHATEAU  LAKE  LOUISE  is 
the  coveted  jew"!  of  summer  resorts.    For  full  information,  address: 


Canadian  Pacific  Hotels 

1231  Broadway,  New  York  . 

140  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago      or      Montreal,  Canada  \\ 


** Pearl  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies** 

UNTIL  this  century  quite  unknown,  LOUISE,  a  jewel 
of  a  lake,  compels  attention  by  its  incomparable 
loveliness.  Pine-clad  mountains,  snow-crowned  peaks 
and  glaciers  rise  above  it.  And  right  at  the  edge  of  its 
irridescent  waters,  in  a  glory  of  wild  flowers,  is  the 
CHATEAU.  A  simple  cabin,  a  few  years  ago,  today  it 
is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  appointed  and  commodious 
hotels  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  chain  of  summer  resorts 
— hospitable,  welcoming,  with  every  creature  comfort; 
a  Paris-New  York  cuisine,  music;  dancing,  and  always 
the  most  delightful  companions. 

"Its  every  window  frames  a  million-dollar  picture 

Thrilling  mountain  sports;  foot  trails;  pony  or  tallyho     i 
to  other  lakes  in  the  clouds;   Alpine  climbing 
equal  to  any  in  Switzerland  —  no  two  days  out- 
ing alike.    And,  at  night,  heavenly  air  to  breathe.         < 
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preacher  who  look  for  his  text  on  Sunday  j 
morning,  "Blessed  is  he  that  expeeteth 
nothinfj  of  any  man  or  woman  in  this 
world,  for  he  shall  in  no  ways  be  dis- 
appointed." So  I  don't  expect  any  more  of 
people  ])ut  just  what  they  are,  and  thank 
God  that  they  and  I  are  no  worse,  and  let 
it  fjo  at  that,  and  so  am  in  no  way 
disappointed. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  bring  this 
epistle  to  a  close,  and  I  would  nev'er  have 
had  the  nerve  to  address  the  editor  of  a 
great  magazine  like  The  Dic;est  unless  I 
can  claim  to  have  been  an  almost  constant 
reader  of  The  Dhjest  for  over  twenty- 
five  years,  and  my  folk  used  to  send  it  to 
me  while  1  was  in  the  Pliilippines,  and  I  can 
claim  the  honor  of  first  having  introduced 
it  to  the  Moros  in  the  Island  of  Mindanao, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  so  I  think  I 
may  claim  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
you,  the  Editor,  at  least. 

Hoping  that  what  1  have  said  in  this 
letter  may  meet  with  your  approval,  and 
that  you  may  find  room  for  it  along  with 
other  letters  from  soldiers  that  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  publish  in  the  past,  I 
beg  to  remain. 

Ever  your  most  sincere  friend  and 
constant  reader, 

Wallace  S.  Sims, 
Corporal,  Ordnance  Department. 

Fort  Hunt,  Va. 

P.  S. — If  you  find  many  mistakes  in 
this  letter  charge  them  to  the  typewriter 
and  not  to  the  writer,  for  this  machine  is 
most  certainly  on  the  bum,  and  I  am  myself 
"more  used  to  handling  the  sword," — i.e., 
rifie — than  a  typewriter,  and  more  used  to 
licking  a  bunch  of  rookies  into  shape  than 
I  am  writing  a  letter  to  a  great  magazine 
like  The  Digest.  So  please  pardon  all 
mistakes  and  corrections. 


A  personally  conducted  excursion  to  a 
point  of  interest  near  American  Head- 
quarters at  Coblenz,  Germany,  is  offered 
by  Corporal  Glen  Rabe,  of  the  322d  Field 
Signal  Battalion.  If  you  are  ready,  and  in 
the  proper  mood,  Corporal  Rabe  will  act 
both  as  chaperon  and  cicerone,  and  the 
best  of  both.     He  begins : 

I'm  going  to  take  you  out  to  see  Stolzeu- 
fels  Castle;  it  will  be  a  good  way  to  spend 
the  afternoon.  It's  only  about  five  miles 
up  the  Rhine  and  we  can  go  half-way  on  the 
street-car;  that  leaves  two  and  a  half  miles 
to  walk,  l>ut  we  can  take  our  time,  and  the 
trip  is  well  worth  the  hike.  Here's  a  ear 
now;  we'll  ride  to  the  junction  of  Mainzer- 
strasse  and  HohenzoUerustrasse. 

All  right,  Mr.  Conductorman,  let's  go. 
What!  Nix  fer  stay?  All  right  then, 
rous  mit  us,  toot  sweet,  here's  your  thirty 
pfennig  (three  cents)  for  the  two  of  us, 
and  don't  forget  the  transfer  or  whatever 
you  call  it. 

This  is  not  the  })est  part  of  town  we  are 
going  through  now,  but  we  will  be  out  of 
town  pretty  soon;  then  you  can  forget 
about  s(,'t'ing  all  these  dirty  little  kids. 
That  statue  over  there  to  the  left  is  what 
they  call  August  Dkin,  Avhatever  that 
means.  Pardon  me,  I  am  going  to  take 
this  overcoat  off.  That  sun  is  getting  a 
little  too  warm.  I'll  wish  the  thing  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Rhine  before  we  get 
back.  You're  lucky  you  didn't  bring  your 
coat  along.  Well,  here  we  are.  Now  for  a 
good  hike  along  the  river. 

Look  at  that  tug  ])ulling  the  three  coal- 
barges  down  the  river.  I  bet  they  were 
loaded  with  whiz-l)angs  six  months  ago. 
Wonder  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  all 


that  coal.  Guess  they  are  figuring  on 
warming  up  a  few  of  us  fellows.  Believe 
me.  if  every  day  was  like  to-day,  they 
could  sink  those  boats  right  now.  If  these 
fools  ever  tried  to  start  anything  we 
wouldn't  need  coal  to  warm  us  up;  just  a 
little  '"Go  get  'um  boys  "  would  do.  That 
must  be  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  excursion-boat 
up  the  river  there.  That's  a  swell  trip  to 
take.  Too  bad  you  can't  stay  to  enjoy  it. 
If  such  a  thing  could  be,  you  would  get  to 
see  the  Lorelei  rock;  you  know,  the  one 
you  used  to  have  to  read  about  in  school. 
They  say  some  Jane  used  to  sit  on  top  of 
the  rock  and  play  s  A'eet  music  on  a  harp, 
or  some  such  animal;  then,  when  the  sailor 
boys  would  go  to  give  her  the  once-over, 
they  would  be  dashed  to  death  against  the 
rock.  You  woidd  also  get  to  see  any  num- 
ber of  castles  on  the  Rhine.  There's  the 
old  Toll  House,  too,  where  they  used 
to  pay  to  go  up  and  down  the  Rhine. 

Thei-e's  Stolzenfels  Castle,  on  the  hill 
just  ahead.  It  isn't  miich  farther  and,  as 
I  told  you  Ijefore,  you  will  never  be  sorry 
you  took  the  trip.  They  say  the  castle 
was  first  built  in  the  year  1250  by  Arnold 
II.  of  Eisenburg,  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1689,  and  remained  in  ruins  until  rebuilt  by 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  William,  who 
became  King  Frederick  William  IV.  The 
new  castle,  built  like  the  old  one,  was 
comijleted  in  1842.  In  time  it  was  turned 
over  to  the  ex-Kaiser,  bxit  he  never  lived 
there.  I  guess  he  had  other  things  on  his 
mind;   if  he  didn't,  he  has  now. 

Well,  here  we  are  in  the  little  village 
of  Copellan.  Now,  after  a  three-hundred- 
foot  climb,  our  hike  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  I'm  glad  this  winding  road  is  up  a 
wooded  mountain-side.  It  makes  it  nice 
and  cool.  What's  this?  Oh,  yes,  it's  an  old 
Roman  mile-post,  but  I  know  good  and 
well  it  is  more  than  a  mile  back  to  Coblenz. 
Hurrah!  We  have  gained  our  objective, 
and  we  haven't  lost  a  man,  for  here  we  are 
at  the  drawbridge.  But  we  will  have  to  go 
to  the  top  of  this  tower  first  and  view  the 
scenery.  Look  out  there!  You  might  fall 
down.  A  person  could  get  a  great  picture 
from  this  tower,  if  a  kodak  could  be  ob- 
tained, but  yours  trul.y  won't  paj"  any  big 
price  to  these  natives  for  one  of  the  clickers, 
even  if  it  is  made  in  Germany.  The  stuff  I 
buy  from  now  on  is  going  to  have  "Made  in 
America"  stamped  on  it  in  plain  English. 

Take  a  good  look  up  and  down  the  river, 
for  you  won't  get  this  chance  again  soon. 
See  the  Elirenbreitstein  fort,  just  opposite 
Coblenz.  It  doesn't  look  as  if  it  would 
ever  stop  many  75s,  does  it?  And  yet  they 
say  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in 
Germany.  On  the  hill  just  opposite  us 
you  can  see  the  castle  of  Lehneck.  That 
is  where  the  Knights  Templars  made  their 
last  stand.  That  castle  up  the  river  there 
is  the  only  castle  along  the  Rhine  that 
wasn't  destroyed  by  the  French  in  lt)89. 
(I  forget  the  name  of  it.)  Those  large 
smoke-stacks  in  the  distance  belong  to 
some  big  silver-mine.  I  don't  knoW'  whether 
it  is  working  now  or  not,  but  we'll  say  it 
isn't,  because  I  can't  see  any  smoke.  Let's 
go  down  now  and  go  through  the  castle. 

This  is  a  good  large  house  to  be  called  a 
home.  By  the  way,  don't  forget  to  put 
on  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers  when  wo  get 
inside,  and  don't  let  me  forget  either.  We 
will  find  them  just  inside  the  door.  They 
don't  want  the  hardwood  floor  scratched 
up.  Notice  the  size  of  the  chains  on  this 
drawbridge.  They  ar<;  nearly  as  large  as 
the  stream  of  water  in  the  moat  below. 
Now  we  are  in  a  courtyard,  as  you  (!an  see. 
Those  large  round  njcks  were  us(h1  for 
amnuinition  in  the  olden  days.    I  guess  they 


used  to  stand  on  that  stone  Ijench  and 
bounce  them  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy 
below.  Here's  the  entrance,  and  there  are 
the  slippers.  These  four  rooms  to  the  right 
contain  fine  paintings,  but  not  much  else, 
aside  froni  a  few  old  and  richly  carved 
chairs.  That  clock  there  is  an  old-timer, 
and  the  thing  is  still  running,  too;  just 
like  the  ex-Kaiser — old  and  stUl  running. 
Before  we  go  up  those  winding  stairs  to 
the  next  floor  we'll  gi^'e  this  room  across 
the  hall  the  once-over.  Be  careful  and 
don't  lose  those  slippers;  I'll  admit  they 
are  pretty  big.  That  miniature  cathedral 
under  the  glass-case  on  the  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room  is  made  of  sugar  and 
nothing  else.  It  is  a  small  rejiroduction  of 
the  large  cathedral  at  (^ologne.  That  is  a 
tine  collection  of  old  arms  and  armor  hang- 
ing on  the  walls.  Notice  that  most  of  it  is 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  You  can  close 
your  eyes  so  as  not  to  become  dizzy  while 
ascending  these  stairs.  Second  floor  and 
all  is  well.  This  is  the  queen's  suite  in 
here.  I  don't  know  what  she  used  this 
large  room  for,  unless  it  was  for  dancing — 
just  the  thing  for  that.  Look  at  that  floor 
— it  is  inlaid  with  three  kinds  of  hardwood. 
This  is  the  queen's  bedroom;  some  bed. 
huh?  You  would  have  to  come  up  for  air 
if  you  ever  climbed  in  there,  and  the 
darned  thing's  got  a  roof  over  it,  too;  I 
guess  the  house  must  leak.  Say,  I  would 
like  to  have  this  little  inlaid  stand  in  my 
room  at  home;  it  sure  is  a  fine  piece  of 
furniture.  This  is  the  king's  batch  of 
rooms.  He  had  a  young  house  for  a  bed. 
also.  You  w^ill  notice  that  every  room  has  a 
fireplace  in  it.  I  wonder  if  they  draw 
as  well  as  some  we  have  in  the  States. 
Out  this  door,  and  here  is  another  court- 
yard. That's  the  chapel  (Aer  there.  We'll 
take  a  squint  at  that  and  then  it's  back  to 
Coblenz  for  us.  No,  we  won't  have  to 
walk;  a  German  train  will  take  us.  Look 
at  that  painting  on  the  wall  there,  and 
this  one  on  this  side,  too.  A  person  could 
nearly  read  the  Bible  just  by  looking  at  these 
paintings.  We'll  have  to  hurry  if  we  want 
to  make  that  3 :30  train.  I  don't  wish  to  be 
in  a  rush,  but  I  know  you  don't  crave  a 
five-mile  walk  back  to  town.-  This  is  a 
short-cut  down  the  hill.  It's  a  little  too 
steep  to  climb,  but  it's  fine  going  down. 
Hey,  there!  wait  for  me.  I'm  going  to 
catch  that  train,  too.  That's  it — tear 
your  clothes.  There're  lots  more  where 
those  come  from,  but  you  must  remember 
that  place  is  eight  thousand  miles  away. 
Fine!  We  are  just  in  time,  for  here  comes 
the  train. 

Coblenz,  once  again.  In  one  way  this 
station  reminds  me  of  the  S.  P.  station 
at  home;  it  has  an  underground  exit. 
This  is  Lohr  strasse;  Kaiser  Wilhelmstrasse 
is  a  few  blocks  farther  down.  That  is 
where  we  started  out,  and  that  is  where  we 
are  going  to  end  our  afternoon's  trip;  and 
I  am  going  to  take  it  again  some  day.  That 
will  make  three  times  and  out.  Well, 
here's  the  church,  and  here  is  where  we 
part.  I  hate  to  say  good-by,  but  it  must 
be  did.  Good-by  and  good  luck  until  we 
meet  again. 


"What  did  they  do  with  all  that  stuff?" 
asks  a  "two-striper"  in  Prance,  after 
reading  figures  of  the  amount  of  canned 
stuff  sent  to  France,  quoted  by  The 
Digest  from  McClure's  Magazine.  He 
(continues  in  a  dietary  vein: 

We  are  ready  to  believe  that  beans, 
salmon,  and  tomatoes  are  bought  in 
any  quantities  that  you  may  state. 
You    mak(!    no    mention  of  corned   beef, 
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"ARE  MEN  SQUARE?" 


WE  have  expressed 
our  belief  \n  the 
square  deal,  as  an  im- 
mediate solution  of  our 
industrial  problem — a 
square  deal  in  which 
management  serves  both 
capital  and  labor. 

From    all   sides   come 
two  questions. 


The  world  has  just 
gone  through  its  agony 
to  finally  know  that  greed 
and  might  cannot  pre- 
vail. 

In  industry  we  have 
gone  through  our  bitter- 
ness and  today  are  com- 
mencing to  understand. 


Today  we   know  that 

First:     are    men    square        "men  are  square."  From  apaimlng  by  Gemt  a.  Beneker  (copyright  register.,<1).        illSticC tight is       thc 


— is  the  square  deal  a  workable  proposition? 

And  Second:  (from  the  skeptics)  how  do  you 
explain  the  unfairness  that  has  marked  so  many 
disputes?  » 


IVlEN  ARE  SQtiARE.  This  is  not  faith  with  us.  It 
is  knowledge — knowledge  gained  from  day  to  day 
contact — knowledge  gained  from  the  experience 
of  hundreds — knowledge  that  is  common  to  every 
employer  and  to  every  workman  who  has  gotten 
below  the  surface  of  things — who  has  come  to 
know  rnen  as  men — as  living,  pulsing  beings,  all 
moved  by  the  same  human  emotions. 

Men  are  square — make  no  mistake  of  that. 
*        *        * 

/\nd  to  the  other  question*?  To  the  skeptics. 
There  is  no  easy  path  to  understanding. 


most  practical  business  principle. 

There  is  a  compelling  motive  drawing  together 
the  capital  and  labor  of  every  business  institution. 
It  is  the  desire  to  promote  and  protect  the  in- 
stitution from  which  each  draws  its  livelihood. 
And  each  commences  to  recognize  the  right  of  the 
other  to  a  fair  division. 

Is  this  too  radical   a  statement  in  this  day  of 
our  awakening? 

*  ■¥■  ^: 

/Vt  Hydraulic  we  are  earnestly  seeking  to  apply 
these  principles.  We  have  made  mistakes  but 
we  learn  daily  and  each  of  these  articles  that  've 
have  published  brings  us  helpful  comment. 

Tills  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  in  tliis 
publication.  The  next  will  appear  on  July  12. 
Reprints  of  former  articles  will  be  sent  on  request. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESSED  STEEL  COMPANY 

0^  Cleveland 


HYDRAUUC 

ED    STEEL   COMPANY 
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afft'ctiouately  (???)  called  oaiiiied  Bill,  em- 
balmed mule,  etc.,  which  1  will  venture 
to  say  leads  all  lists  and  constitutes  the 
main  item  of  our  daily  bill  of  fare.  Occa- 
sionally we  have  seen  a  little  (I  said  little) 
milk  and  jam.     But — wiiere  did  the  corn 


go.' 


Who  ate  the  peas?  Did  the  officers 
eat  that  many  pineapples,  pumpkins, 
peaches,  and  apricots?  What  is  a  string- 
less  bean?  Where  do  tliey  get  that  catchup 
stuff?    There's  none  of  it  here. 

One  of  our  men  comes  forward  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  was  eaten  in  the  States. 
Most  of  us,  however,  were  there  once 
upon  a  time  and  our  remembrances  mostly 
in(;lude  slum  and  prunes  with  hash  for  a 
<'hange  (usually  for  breakfast).  Another 
saj'S  the  ships  got  sunk,  while  a  third 
plainly  says  that  he  does  not  l)elieve  it. 
One  bird  suggests  that  it  was  bought,  paid 
for,  and  never  delivered,  and  then  they  all 
rave  at  once. 

Now  we  admit  that  none  of  us  ai'e  starr- 
ing, but  don't  tell  any  one.  Your  article 
is  like  a  few  of  one  of  your  excellent  con- 
temporaries. The  Stars  and  Stripes.  In 
a  full  column  they  tell  us  how  much  candy 
and  cigarets  were  received  and  issued  to 
the  men  in  a  certain  month.  We.  of  course, 
believe  'em,  but  1  say,  old  chap,  where 
the  h —  did  it  go?  We  did  receive  an  issue 
of  some  chocolate  bars  (three)  last  month, 
and  one  poor  buck  private  died  on  the  spot.. 


THE  UPLIFT  OF  THE  GOAT  IS 
BECOMING  A  FACT 


THE  goat  has  been  "the  goat"  now  for 
a  good  many  years.  No})ody  has 
taken  this  animal  seriously,  altho  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  party  who  has  been 
deprived  of  his  "goat"  is  seldom  disposed 
to  treat  the  matter  lightly.  It  appears, 
however,  that  a  sentiment  is  gi-owing  uj) 
in  this  country  favoring  the  proposition 
that  just  as  "every  dog  has  his  day,"  so 
also  should  every  goat  be  allowed  a  day  or 
so,  to  the  end  that  the  disposition  now  j)re- 
vailing  to  treat  the  goat  as  a  joke  may  l)e 
superseded  by  a  conviction  that  this  style 
of  pet  is  really  a  useful  member  of  society, 
and  hence  should  be  cherished  and  treated 
respectfully  instead  of  being  relegated  to 
an  obscure  corner  of  the  back  yard,  there 
to  regale  itself  on  a  diet  of  tin  cans,  old 
newspajjers,  and  cast-off  clothii\g.  "^riie 
value  of  the  goat  as  a  milk-])roducer  was 
the  first  thing  sprung  by  its  friends,  it 
was  recommended  that  erery  family 
should  ha\'e  a  milch-goat  somewhere  on 
the  premises.  There  need  be  no  trouble 
about  a  place  to  keep  it,  said  the  goat 
advocates,  for  a  goat  can  be  maintained 
in  an  eminently  cheerful  and  .salubrious 
.stat(!  anywhere — in  the  back  yard,  in 
the  front  yard,  on  the  veranda,  or,  possibly, 
in  the  basement  or  on  the  roof.  And  just 
look  at  the  trifling  expenses  of  uj)keef). 
In  this  connection,  of  course,  allusion  was 
nuid(!  to  the  onmi\orous,  not  to  say  all- 
absorbing,  nature  of  tliis  cniature's  ai)petite, 
its  well-known  preference  for  rubbish  as  an 
article  of  diet  and  the  many  benefits  accru- 
ing therefrom  being  naturally  and  appro- 
priately stresl.  Then  the  wonderful  purity 
and  health-giving  quality  of  the  milk, 
and  es])ecially  its  freedom  from  evil  germs, 


were  dilated  upon,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
high  nutritive  value  in  these  times   of   an 

inordinately  elevated  cost  of  living.  Now, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  friends  of 
the  goat  are  proclaiming  its  utility  as  a 
source  of  meat.  The  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  has  an  editorial  on  the  subject, 
from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

A  goat  market  is  to  be  established 
at  Kansas  (^ity,  from  which  daily  quo- 
tations are  to  be  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  packers.  The  public 
is  also  int+^rested,  because  goat -meat 
promises  to  increase  the  supply  of  mutton, 
or  of  an  acceptable  substitute,  in  the  meat- 
shops  of  the  land.  It  is  estimated  that 
before  this  month  is  over  three  thousand 
goats  a  day  will  be  coTuiiyj  to  the  Kansas 
City  market.  Three  thousanU  goats  sound 
like  a  list  of  the  riches,  of  one  of  the  patri- 
archs of  old.  The  total  goat-supply  in  the 
Southwest  must  be  an  inimen.se  one,  if 
sjji^ments  of  that  volume  can  be  kept  up 
fcor  any  considerable  numlier  of  days. 
f^y  Heretofore  we  ha\e  associated  goats 
Wjth  ..stage  humor;  but  it  appears  that 
these"  animals  have  been  multiplying 
until  they  are  about  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  census  tables  as  one  of  our  sub- 
stantial resources.  We  do  not  know 
whether  these  goats  that  seek  the  Kansas 
City  market  are  cactus-fed  or  not.  Croat 
tradition  would  lead  us  to  l)elie\ti  that 
they  would  relish  the  thorny  fodder. 
But  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  land  in 
the  mountainous  and  semiarid  regions 
that  wiU  serve  for  goat  pasture,  tho  almost 
worthless -for  other  useful  purposes. 

It  peeves  us  somewhat  to  read  that  all 
these  years  when  Ave  thought  we  were 
ordering  mutton  or  lamb,  the  wily  pur- 
veyor of  the  provender  in  question  was 
handing  us  goat.  But  we  are  told  that 
such  must  have  been  the  case,  and  are 
further  assixred  that  goat  tastes  just  like 
mutton,  and  hence  probably  is  "  just  as 
good."     Says  The  Herald: 

A  goat  slaughter  as  large  as  the  ship- 
ments would  indicate  must  mean  that 
there  has  already  been  considerable  u.se 
of  these  animals  for  food  pui-poses.  Where 
this  is  so  they  have  not  appeared  on  the 
market  as  goat-meat.  They  are  listed  as 
mutton  and  lamb.  They  do  not  bring 
as  high  a  price  from  the  dealers  as  slaugh- 
tered sheep,  but  .they  sell  to  the  consumer 
in  the  West  for  the  same  money.  It  is 
said  that  the  taste  is  much  the  same  as 
mutton  and  that  the  difference  can  not 
be  told  save  l)y  an  e.xjx'rt.  Perhaps 
that  is  just  as  well.  Our  imagination 
has  much  to  do  with  our  taste.  Many 
l)eople  are  eating  horse  -  meat  in  this 
country  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
beef,  for  horses  are  slaughtered,  but 
almost  nowhere  is  their  meal  exposed 
for  sale  under  its  true  name.  \o  doubt 
the  easiest  way  for  us  to  g(>t  used  to  goat- 
meat  is  to  camouflage  it  as  mutton.  It 
is  another  case  of  ignorance  being  bliss. 

But,  as  we  are  assured  by  llic  (experts 
that  it  is  wholesome,  a  name  will  not 
make  much  difference  in  the  end.  Our 
meal-sui)ply  is  low.  It  needs  to  be  in- 
crea.sed  from  every  possible  source.  Mut- 
ton, the  world  ovf^r,  has  been  the  poor 
man's  meat.  Jf  goat  meat  can  add  to  the 
suj)ply,  so  much  the  bett(>r.  The  meat  of 
goats  was  a  favorite  in  1h(>  days  of  the 
patriarchs.  It  is  still  highly  ])rized  in  the 
East.  There  seems  lo  be  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  ultimately  hold  a  respectable 
place  on  our  menus. 


THE   ERA  OF  MIRACLES  IS  STILL 

GOING  STRONG  AMONG  THE 

ESKIMOS 


A  /r  IRACLES  arou.se  no  wonder  in  thf 
^^^  minds  of  the  Eskimos,  says  Vilh- 
jalmur  Stefansson,  the  polar  explorer.  In 
fact,  it  .seems  they  expect  them  to  happen, 
and  are  sm-prized  only  if  a  miracle  or  so 
doesn't  take  place  every  day  or  two, 
especially  when  it  is  dark.  In  an  account 
published  by  the  Bell  Syndicate  (New 
York),  Mr.  Stefansson  goes  into  the.se 
matters  in  connection  wth  a  discussion 
of  the  religious  beliefs  of  these  denizens  of 
the  Far  North.  As  a  result  of  his  ob- 
servations of  Eskimos  who  had  never 
before  seen  a  white  man,  Mr.  Stefansson 
states  further  that  he  has  revised  his 
interpretation  of  the  word  "savage." 
The  facts  relating  to  peoples  to  which  the 
term  is  usually  applied  do  not  justify 
such  application,  declares  the  explorer, 
and  he  suggests  that  the  term  childlike 
would  be  more  appropriate.  He  asserts 
further  that  the  statement,  often  made, 
that  no  people  stand  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
human  development  that  the\^  have  no 
religion  implies  an  untruth,  and  that  a 
more  nearly  correct  statement  of  the  case 
would  be  to  say  that  the  lower  5'ou  get 
in  the  scale  the  more  religion  you  find. 
So,  among  the  tribes  that  are  near  the 
bottom  in  the  matter  of  mental  and  spiritual 
develoimient,  every  act  and  accident  of 
life  is  found  to  be  invested  with  a  religious 
significance,  and  there  is  a  religious  formula 
covering  every  phenomenon  and  form  of 
activity  with  which  they  are  familiar.  In 
Mr.  Stefansson's  di.scussion  of  the  Eskimo 
religion  these  points  are  well  brought  out. 
The  account  proceeds: 

To  begin  with,  the  Eskimos  are 
very  unclear  in  their  religious  thinking, 
a  fact  which  does  not,  lu)we\er,  differen- 
tiate them  abjsmally  from  our  own  race. 
Skepticism  in  religious  nuitters  is  unknown. 
If  they  are  acquainted  with  my  private 
character  and  find  nie  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life  reliable;  if  I  don't  tell  lit-s 
concerning  the  number  or  tlft'  fatness  of 
the  caribou  1  have  killed,  nor  about  the 
distance  at  which  1  shot  them,  nor  the 
(difficulty  I  had  in  stalking  Ihem,  they  will 
b(^lieve  anything  1  say  about  any  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  1  told  them  there 
were  ten  caril)ou  in  a  band  1  saw  and  they 
later  on  di.scovered  there  were  only  five, 
they  would  be  disinclined  to  believe  me 
if  I  told  them  there  was  but  one  god.  The 
reasoning  would  simply  b(>  this:  "He  did 
not  tell  us  the  truth  about  the  number  of 
(iaribou,  therefore  how  can  we  rely  on  the 
truth  of  his  statements  about  the  number 
of  the  gods?'! 

There  are  among  all  Eskimos  cer- 
tain persons  whom  we  call  "shamans" 
and  they  call  "angatkut."  These  per- 
sons hold  communion  with  the  spirits 
and  are  familiar  with  the  things  of  the 
other  world;  they  are  the  formulators 
of  religious  opinion.  The  days  of  mirach's 
are  not  yet  past  among  any  primitive 
people,  and  new  miracles  happ(>n  on  the 
shores  of  the  polar  sea  daily,  but  more 
especially  in  the  dark  of  winter. 

The    miracles    usually    hapjx'n    at    the 
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WHITE  RUBBER  TIRES 

When  tires  grow  dingy  with  use  people  paint  them  white  to 
make  them  look  new. 

Why  ?  Because  so  many  tires  when  new  are  white  tires,  tak- 
ing their  color  from  the  Zinc  Oxide  that  goes  into  them. 

Zinc  Oxide  also  contributes  toughness  and  long  life  to  any 
automobile  tire.  Satisfactory  tires  have  not  been  produced 
without  Zinc  Oxide  being  used. 

The  Ne-.v  Jersey  Zinc  Company  has  been  supplying  pure 
Zinc  Oxide  for  this  purpose  since  the  advent  of  the  tire  in- 
dustry. This  Zinc,  made  from  the  unique  ore  of  its  Franklin 
Mines,  has  always  been  the  standard  among  manufacturers  who 
have  built  their  reputations  on  the  merit  of  their  tires. 

We  manufacture  Zinc  products  only,  devoting  our  experi- 
ence, resources  and  research  department  to  the  one  purpose  of 
giving  each  industry  the  materials  best  suited  to  its  needs. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:    Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 
PITTSBURGH:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  H39  Oliver  Building 

Manufacturers  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Spelter,  Spiegeleisen,   Lithopone,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Rolled  7,inc  Strips  and  Plates,  Xinc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Xinc  Chloride 
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Good  highways  should  be  continuous! 


We  should  have  continuous  highways  avail- 
able the  year  'round.  Traffic  should  continue 
to  operate  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
Economic    development  demands  this. 

Mr.  Roy  O.  Chapin,  Chairman  of  the  High- 
ways Transport  Committee,  says: 

These  main  highways  must  be  brought  into  a 
comprehensive  system — patterned  as  the  railroads 
have  patterned  their  systems,  striving  to  connect 
population  and  shipping  centres  with  regions  of 
natural  resources — agricultural,  mineral,  etc.  Per- 
manent surfaced  highways  must  be  built  and  main- 
tained sufficient  to  withstand  the  strain,  and  carry 
the  traffic  of  the  future. 

Of  what  use  to  National  highways  transpor- 
tation are  certain  good  sections  of  road,  if  some 
communities  persist  in  their  neglect  to  improve 
and  properly  maintain  the  connecting  links  .f* 

The  facilities  for  motor  car  and  truck  trans- 
portation are  already  far  ahead  of  the  roads. 
This  neglect  of  road  improvement,  therefore,  is 


putting  obstacles  in  the  path  of  rapid  national 
economic  development. 

The  one  economical  method  of  making  and  main- 
taining highways  is  Tarvia-macadam  constrnctiofi. 

Plain  water-bound  macadam  is  no  longer 
strong  enough  for  heavy-traffic  highways,  but 
Tarvia-macadam  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  speeding  automobiles  and  giant  motor 
trucks. 

The  initial  cost  of  a  Tarvia  road  is  a  little 
more  than  that  of  ordinary  water-bound  mac- 
adam, but  the  great  saving  on  maintenance 
more  than  offsets  the  difference  in  first  cost. 
Indeed,  many  communities  are  now  using  Tarvia 
on  all  their  principal  roads  to  save  money. 

Communities  that  already  have  plain  jnacad- 
am  roads  that  are  beginning  to  show  wear  will 
find  that  a  prompt  surface  application  of  the 
appropriate  grade  of  Tarvia  will  arrest  their 
deterioration  and  greatly  prolong  their  life,  and 
at  much  less  expense  than  by  any  other  method. 


Illustrated  booklet  describing  the  var- 
ious Tarvia  treatments  free  on  request 
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special  Service   Department 

In  order  to  brinp;  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as 
well  as  road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Company  has 
organized  a  Special  Service  Department  which  keeps 
up  to  the  minute  on  all  road  problems. 
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matter  will  have  the  promjit  attention  of  experienced 
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you  want  better  roads  xiwA  loivcr  taxes,  this  Depart- 
ment can  greatly  assist  you. 
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behest,  of  (h«  shamans,  and  irivariaUly 
it  is  tho  shaman  who  tolls  about  them; 
but  while  new  nn'elations  aro  i'lvquent, 
they  ar<>  always  re\elations  of  tli(^  old 
sort.  There  is  littl(>  oritjinality  in  the 
minds  of  primitives  people;  their  daily 
experiiMices  are  uniform,  and  their  thoufj^hts 
ar(>  uniform,  too. 

Tho  most  fundamental  lhin<i'  in  Eskimo 
religion  is  that  all  phenomena  are  con- 
trolled by  spirits,  and  these  spirits  in  turn 
are  controlled  by  formula',  or  charms, 
which  are  maiidy  in  the  possession  of 
medicine  men,  altho  certain  sini|)le  charms 
ma^'  be  owned  and  used  by  any  one. 

Just  as  is  true  o(  certain  persotis  avIio 
flourish  in  more  civilized  surroundinjjs  and 
are  "clmmmy"  with  numerous  powerful 
spirits,  so  the  shanum,  confidant  of  potent 
denizens  of  other  spheres  tho  he  may  be, 
evidently  fails  to  realize  any  dinict  and 
tangible  benefits  from  such  intimacy, 
wherefore,  it  appears  that  he  is  always  glad 
to  enter  into  such  relations  with  his  fellow- 
humans  as  wiil  yield  the  wherewithal 
necessary  to  maintain  a  mundane  exist- 
ence. Unlike  the  civilized  spirit-com- 
municator, howe\er,  who  never  tries  to 
exchange  more  than  a  "reading"  or  a 
"seance"  for  the  needful  ))elf,  the  Eskimo 
shaman  imdcrtakes  to  disjiose  of  entire 
spirits.  A  typical  illustration  of  bar- 
gaining of  this  kind  is  thus  set  forth: 

The  ordinary  Mackenzie  River  shaman 
has  about  half  a  dozen  familiar  spirits, 
any  of  which  will  do  his  bidding.  When 
engaged  in  some  such  1  hing  as  the  finding  of 
a  hidden  article,  the  shaman  will  sixmmon 
these  spirits  one  after  another  and  send 
them  out  separately  in  search  of  the 
lost  article.  Evidently  a  man  may  be 
able  to  get  along  fairly  well  with  five 
familiar  spirits,  tho  he  may  be  in  the 
habit  of  employing  six,  exactly  as  we  can 
dispense  with  an  exti'a  servant.  A  shaman 
may  be  old  and  decrepit  or  for  some  other 
reason  may  be  what  we  should  call  "hard 
up."  This  is  a  propitious  occasion  for 
some  ambitious  young  man  to  obtain  a 
familiar  spirit. 

He  will  go  to  the  old  shaman,  and 
some  such "  conversation  as  this  wiU  take 
place : 

"Will  you  sell  me  one  of  your  keyu- 
kat?"  (that  being  the  Mackenzie  River 
name  for  familiar  spirit). 

"Yes.  I  don't  see  whj'  I  might  not. 
I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  man  now  and 
shall  not  need  their  ser\ices  much  longer. 
Besides,  I  have  had  my  eye  on  jou  for  a 
long  time  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  for 
nij'  successor.  1  think  I  might  let  you 
have  my  Polar  Bear  spirit." 

"That  would  be  kind  of  you,  but  don't 
you  think  you  could  spare  \our  Tide 
Ci'ack  spirit?" 

"Well,  no;  that  is  the  one  that  I  intend 
to  keep  to  the  very  last.  It  has  been  very 
faithful  to  me  and  useful,  but  if  you  don't 
like  the  Polar  Bear  spirit  you  might  ha\e 
my  Indian  spirit." 

And  so  the  bargaining  goes  on,  until 
finally  it  is  decided  that  the  young  man 
buys  a  Raven  spirit  for  an  umiak  (skin 
boat),  freshly  made  of  five  beluga  (white 
porpoise)  skins,  twenty  summer  killed 
deer-skins,  two  bags  of  seal-oil,  a  green- 
stone labret,  and  things  of  that  sort 
without  end — giving  a  new  boat,  in  fact, 
loaded  with  all  sorts  of  gear. 

The  young  man  now  goes   home,   and 


l)resenlly,  u>ing  the  appropriate  formula 
given  him  by  the  shaman,  he  summ<ms  his 
familiar  sjjiril,  but  the  familiar  si)irit.  re- 
fuses to  api)ear.  Tiie  young  man  (hen 
goes  back  to  the  old  shaman  and  says  to 
him:  "Mow  is  this?  The  spirit  which 
you  sold  me  has  not  come."  And  the  old 
man  repli<>s:  '  /fell,  I  can  not  help  that. 
1  transferred  nim  to  you  in  good  faith,  and 
if  you  are  one  of  those  persons  with  whom 
s})irits  refuse  to  associate,  (hat  is  a  thing 
which  I  can  not  lK>lp.  1  did  my  part  in 
the  matter." 

In  our  hypothetical  cas<'  we  have*  sup- 
posed the  young  man  to  go  back  to  the 
shaman  to  comjjlain  over  the  non-arrival 
of  the  spirit.  As  a  nuitter  of  fact,  it  is 
only  once  or  t  wi<H^  in  a  generation  tiiat  such 
a  thing  takt^s  place.  When  he  once  has 
publicly  paid  for  the  spirit  the  young  man 
has  everything  to  lose  by  admitting  thai 
he  did  not  receive  it.  He  can  not  get  back 
what  he  paid  for  it;  he  can  not  have  the 
advantage  of  being  considered  a  shaman, 
and  he  will  lose  social  standing  through 
the  publication  of  the  fact  that  the  spirit 
refuses  to  associate  with  him. 

As  a  matter  of  practise,  therefore,  the 
purchaser  will  pretend  that  he  receivc^d 
the  spirit,  and  he  wiU  announce  that  fact. 
Some  time  later  sickness  occurs  in  a  family 
or  a  A  aluable  article  is  lost.  The  young 
man  is  appealed  to,  and  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  deception  which  he  has  begun  by 
pretending  to  have  received  the  spirit,  he 
goes  into  as  good  an  imitation  of  a  trance 
as  he  can  manage,  for  he  has  from  child- 
hood up  watched  the  shamans  in  their 
trances. 

If  he  succeeds  in  the  cure  or  whatever 
the  object  of  the  seance  may  be,  his  reputa- 
tion is  made;  and  if  he  does  not  succeed 
nothing  is  lost,  for  it  is  as  easy  for  an 
Eskimo  to  explain  the  failure  of  a  shamanis- 
tic  performance  as  it  is  for  us  to  explain 
why  a  prayer  is  not  answei'ed.  It  may 
have  been  because  some  other  more  power- 
ful shaman  was  working  against  him,  or  it 
may  have  been  for  any  one  of  a  thousand 
reasons,  all  of  which  are  satisfactory  and 
sufficient  to  the  Eskimo  mind. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  ttat  the 
shaman  is  a  rather  influential  personage 
among  the  Eskimos.  Mr.  Stefansson  ex- 
plains that  while  occasionally  a  spirit  will 
pull  some  stunt  on  its  own  account,  in 
about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
supernatural  manifestation,  credit  is  given 
to  the  shaman  for  inducing  the  super- 
natural agency  to  act.  While  the  shaman 
appears  to  be  in  possession  of  the  entire 
bag  of  tricks  relating  to  all  kinds  of  plain 
and  fancj'  miracles,  the  one  he  most  fre- 
quently uses  is  that  involving  a  flight 
either  of  his  actual  body  or  merely  of  his 
spirit  to  some  distant  place.  A  demon- 
stration of  this  kind  is  thus  described  by 
the  explorer: 

The  bodily  shamanistie  flight  takes 
place  usually  at  night  in  winter  and  in 
the  dark  of  the  moon.  The  event  is  an- 
nounced beforehand  and  all  those  who 
desire  to  be  present  gather  in  the  club- 
house or  the  largest  available  private' 
residence.  As  is  always  the  ease  in  the 
Mackenzie  River  houses,  there  is  one 
window  at  the  peak  of  the  "  cottage  "- 
shaped  roof,  and  directly  under  this, 
near  the  center  of  the  floor,  sits  the  shaman, 
usually  wearing  no  clothes  except  knee- 
breeches,  altho    he    may    be    fullv    drest. 
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THE  Stanley  Garage  Door 
Holder  is  an  arm  of  steel 
which  locks  doors  open — 
preventing  them  slamming 
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A  pull  on  the  handle  un- 
locks the  holder. 

You  can  put  it  on  your  doors 
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regardless  of  their  size  or  shape. 
They  are  carried  by  the  leading 
hardware  stores  everywhere. 
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Unreel  Your  Spotlight! 

Hi".!.-Dowere<i  windshield  searchlight — instantly  converted 
into  trouhle  light.  Two  twists  of  the  thumb  and  finger — 
withdraw  lamp  to  any  part  of  your  car.  12  feet  of  cord  on 
a  red — winds  and  rewinds  like  a  window  shade. 
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A  Touring  car  ncce,ssity!  Fits  any  car.  Spotlight,  trouble 
light,  portabl"  1  ght — all  in  one  self-contained  lamp. 
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'  iiSM       (Black  Enamel,  Nickel  Trim) 
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^gr  DeE^^idglaM  Service .  Qutlastm  Car  ] 


The 

Watch  Do^ 
of  Your 
Batteiy 


Reliable 
Information 

vs. 
Guesswork 

AS  indispensable 
l\  to    efficient 
starting,  lighting 
and  ignition   ser- 
vice as  correct 
signals    are    to    a 
railroad.     Accu- 
rately guides  you 
as   to    the    exact 
ampere-rate     of 
charge    or    dis- 
charge of  your  battery.   Tells 
v^-^hether    your    generator    is 
properly   operating.     Warns 
you  in  time  w^hen  your  elec- 
trical   system   becomes    de- 
ranged. 

The  Weston  is  the  worthy  Ammeter  with 
well-known  antecedents — that  you 
can  absolutely  rely  upon  for  the  life  of 
your  car — and  can  then  transfer  to  your 
next  car. 
Weston     electrical    indicating    instruments 

77je  Weston  Ammeter,  for  automobile  use,  is  sold  by  Accessory  Dealers  or  installed 
by  any  Garage  or  Battery  Service  Station.  Illustrated  leaflet  of  different  types  and 
finishes  mailed  on  request.     In  writing  state  model  of  your  car. 
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for  all  different  requirements  are  used  and 
recognized  as  standard  by  experts  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Through  their  orig- 
inality and  unvarying  excellence  they  have 
been  responsible  for  advancing  the  entire 
electrical  art. 
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Two  or  three  meu  who  are  skilled  in  the 
manipulation  of  ropes  take  a  long  thong 
and  tie  and  truss  the  shaman  until,  humanly 
speaking,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  move. 
Usually  one  feature  of  the  tying  is  that  a 
bight  of  the  rope  is  passed  under  his  knees 
and  over  the  back  of  his  ncn-k  and  the  rope 
drawn  tight  imtil  his  chin  rests  between 
his  knees. 

When  the  tying  is  done  there  is  always 
left  over  a  loose  rope-end  about  three 
inches  long,  to  which  is  attached  a  stom; 
or  other  heavy  object,  such  as  a  hammer 
or  an  ax-blade.  Before  the  beginning  of 
the  performance  the  window  has  been 
covered  with  a  thick  skin  or  blanket.  All 
the  people  take  their  seats  in  a  circle  about 
the  shaman  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  center  of  the  house,  leaving  liim  in  an 
unoccupied  circle  of  perhaps  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  The  lights  are  put  out  and  the 
liouse  is  so  dark  that  one  can  see  absolutely 
nothing.  Nevertheless,  every  one  leans 
forward  and  closes  his  eyes  tightly.  If 
there  are  any  children  jiresent  an  older 
person  sits  behind  ea<-h  child  and  holds  his 
liands  over  the  child's  eyes. 

The  moment  after  the  Jight  goes  out 
the  shaman  begins  to  chant  a  magic  song. 
Presently  he  saj's:  "1  do  not  feel  so  heavy 
now  as  I  usually  do.  Somehow  it  seems 
as  if  I  were  not  sitting  verj-  heavily  upon 
the  floor.  Now  I  am  becoming  as  light  as 
a  feather.  Now  I  am  beginning  to  want 
to  rise  hke  a  dry  stick  in  water." 

All  these  things  he  says  in  a  low  and 
indefinite  tone  of  voii-e,  speaking  well  in 
his  throat  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
just  how  far  away  he  is,  but  of  course  thus 
far  e\ery  one  knows  exactly  where  he  is, 
for  he  remains  (by  his  own  account)  in  the 
center  of  the  circle  where  he  was  when  the 
liglits  were  put  out. 

The  next  stage  of  the  performance  is 
tliat  the  shaman,  still  speaking  in  the 
manner  of  a  ventriloquist,  says:  "Now 
I  am  beginning  1o  rise;  now  I  am  gointj 
to  fly  in  circles  slowly  just  above  the  floor; 
now  I  am  flj'ing  fast;  now  I  am  flying 
faster."  Presently  the  people  begin  lo 
hear  a  Avhizzing  noise.  This  is  the  stone 
or  ax  which  was  attached  to  the  loose  rope- 
end.  The  shaman  is  now  flying  in  circles 
so  fast  that  the  centrifugal  force  makes  the 
liammer  on  the  rope-end  produce  a  whizz- 
ing noise.  If  any  one  were  to  open  his 
eyes,  even  a  little,  to  see  what  wa«  going 
on  the  hammer  would  strike  him  in  the 
head,  killing  him  instantly.  Consequently 
the  louder  the  whizzing  noise  the  more 
lightly  is  every  eye  squeezed  shut  and  the 
more  firmlj'  are  the  hands  of  the  parents 
held  over  the  eyes  of  their  children. 

While  the  hammer  still  continues  the 
whizzing  noise  the  voice  of  the  shaman 
is  heard  to  say:  "Now  I  am  rising  above 
your  h(>ads;  now  I  am  getting  near  the 
roof;  now  1  am  about  to  ])ass  out  through 
the  window."  Then  the  voice  grows 
actually  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  shaman 
rises  toward  tht>  roof  and  flies  out  through 
the  window,  and  finally  the  whizzing  noise 
dies  away  in  the  distance. 

For  half  an  hour  or  more  the  audience 
sits  in  absolute  silence  with  eyes  shut, 
and  then  is  heard  again  the  shaman's 
voice:  "Now  1  am  coming  in  through  the 
window;  now  1  am  settling  down;  now  I 
am  down  on  the  floor;  now  you  may  open 
your  eyes  and  light  the  lamps."  The 
lamjis  are  lighted,  and  lo!  there  .sits  the 
shaman  exactly  where  he  was  Avheii  the 
lights  were  }nit  out  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before. 

Some  one  now  unties  the  shaman,  anti 
lie  relates  to  an  att(>ntiv(>  audience  his 
adventiu-es  on  the  spirit  flight,      lie  went 


I(»  tlu'  moon  aiul  approached  the  lioiiso  of 
thf  man  in  the  moon.  He  did  not  daro  (o 
<ntor,  bnt  waiU^d  outsido  until  the  man  in 
the  moon's  wile  came  out,  saw  him,  and 
invited  him  in.  Shortly  after  the  man  in 
the  moon  himself  came  home  from  a 
caribou-hunt,  brin^inf;  with  him  a  back- 
load  of  meat  and  a  number  of  marrow- 
bones. A  meal  was  j)rej)ared  of  caribou- 
meat,  and  after  that  the  three  of  them 
cracked  marrow-bones  until  the  broken 
bones  lay  in  a  lar^e  h(>ap  on  the  floor. 

The  man  in  tlie  moon  said  that  last 
year  the  caribou  -  hunt  had  not  been 
very  g:ood  in  tin*.  iiu)on,  but  this  year 
it  was  m;ich  better;  the  caribou  in  tlu^ 
moon  this  year  wen*  fatter  than  usual, 
which  was  no  doubt  due  to  th(!  fact  that. 
the  summer  had  been  cool  and  tht^e  had 
not  been  very  numy  mosquitoes. 

The  man  in  tlie  moon's  wife  also  joined 
in  the  conversation,  saying  that  they  had 
ah'eady  secured  an  abxmdance  of  sldns 
for  clothin:^'  for  the  coming  winter,  and 
that  as  for  sinew  with  which  to  sew  they 
had  enough  already-  for  two  years.  She 
inquired  for  the  shaman's  wife,  whether  his 
little  boy  had  begun  yet  to  kill  ptarmigan, 
whether  the  people  in  the  shaman's  \  illage 
carefully  kept  all  the  tabus,  and  who  it 
was  that  had  l>roken  some,  for  she  knew 
from  the  vapor  arising  from  the  village 
that  something  was  amiss. 

The  shaman  had  answered  "  her  ques- 
tions to  the  best  of  his  abihty.  He  re- 
gretted that  a  certain  young  woman 
had  been  very  careless  in  sewing  caribou- 
skin  soon  after  the  killing  of  ^vhite  whales, 
and  various  other  things  of  this  sort  the 
shaman  was  compelled  rgluctantly  to  tell, 
for  he  was  a  truthful  man  and  must  speak 
out,  altho  he  was  ashamed  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  and  would  gladly  ha^e  been 
able  to  conceal  the  facts  from  the  moon 
people. 

Time  is  not  jueasured  tlie  same  way 
in  the  moon  as  upon  earth,  the  shaman 
tells,  and  really  he  had  been  in  the  moon 
a  long  time,  altho  on  earth  it  seemed  but  a 
short  while  that  he  was  away.  He  had 
lingered,  feasted,  and  talked,  ])ut  finally  his 
\isit  was  at  an  end,  and  he  started  of?', 
promising  the  man  in  the  moon  to  visit  him 
again  next  year. 

When  the  shaman's  narrative  is  over 
a  general  discussion  takes  place,  in  which 
both  men  and  women  join,  and  finally 
when  the  crow^l  gets  tired  and  sleepy  they 
disperse  to  their  own  homes. 

Spirit  flights  are  the  most  common  oi 
Eskimo  miracles,  for  practically  everybody 
has  been  among  those  present  when  such 
marvels  have  taken  place.  There  are 
other  wonders,  however,  occasionally  per- 
formed, such  as  raising  the  dead  or  walking 
on  water.  Persons  who  have  beheld  these 
miracles  with  their  own  eyes  are  rather 
scarce,  however,  Mr.  Stefansson  says. 
Nevertheless,  the  faith  of  the  Eskimos  in 
all  these  things  is  powerful  and  not  to  be 
shaken.  An  illustration  of  the  strength 
of  their  faith  in  the  representations  of  their 
men  of  magic  is  given  as  follows : 

One  day  when  I  was  explaining  to  my 
Esldmos  that  there  were  mountains  on  the 
moon  and  going  into  details  of  the  moon's 
physical  characteristics,  the  accx)unt  I 
gave  did  not  coincide  Avith  the  opinion 
held  by  my  Eskimo  listeuf^rs,  and  they 
asked  me  how  I  knew  these  things  were  so. 

I  explained  that  we  had  telescopes  as 
long  as  the  masts  of  ships  and  that  through 
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CutKbur  Gas  Costs 

Better  have  that  machine 

of  yours  equipped  with  a  New 
Stromberg  Carburetor  if  you 
are  figuring  on  taking  a  vaca- 
tion trip  in  it  this  summer. 
You'll  get  a  lot  more  enjoyment 
out  of  your  journey  and  you'll 
save  a  lot  of  money  on  fuel  bills. 

On   a//y   car     the    New 

Stromberg  gives  greater  power 
— greater  speed — better  acceler- 
ation. On  any  car  it  reduces 
mileage  costs. 

Insures  perfect  gas  mix- 
ture at  all  times.  Eliminates  all 
temper-ruining  and  time-wasting 
engine  disturbances  that  come 
from  faulty  carburetion.  Makes 
a  better  car  of  a^iy  car.  Puts  a 
finer  edge  of  pleasure  in  motor 
trips — a7u/  cuts  travel  costs. 

Write  for  descriptive 

matter.  State  name,  year 
and  model  of  your 
machine. 


Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

Dept.  613 

64  East  25th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


ii^  tTROMBERC  OoesW 

m  Carburetor 
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Vn-retnuched  photographs  showing  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord 
Truck  Tires  in  service  on  a  motor  truck  owned  by  The  New 
Departure  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  Division 


Ci:  Tight  1919,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


AKRON 
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Load  Damage:  Zero 

''T^rrjE  use  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires  and  regard  this  as 
^'  a  correct  type  of  tire  for  many  trucking  conditions.  Its  cushioning 
minimizes  vibration  and  jarring,  means  a  better  satisfied  and  efficient  driv- 
er, means  least  repairing,  slowest  depreciation  and  real  safety  for  loads. 
While  increasing  radius  of  truck  action,  the  toughness  of  the  Goodyear 
Cord  is  well  demonstrated  in  our  service. " — Chas.  M.  Gearing,  Division 
Manager,  The  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  men  who  build  automotive  hear- 
ings are   devoted  to   the    science    of 
'smoothing  transportation. 

These  men  know  the  importance  of 
reducing  vibration  and  strain  in  motor 
cars  and  trucks. 

Therefore  it  was  natural  that  The  New- 
Departure  Manufacturing  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  should  apply  the  same 
principle  to  their  selection  of  truck  tires. 

This  concern  \\  as  among  the  first  to  use 
Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires, 
and  today  points  to  a  highly  successful 
experience  with  them. 

For  several  years  a  motor  truck  on  these 
tires  has  effected  prompt  transfers  of  mate- 
rials, often  fragile,  between  the  Hartford 
and  Bristol  plants. 

One-half  of  the  18-mile  route  runs  over 
punishing  roads,  but  officials  state  the 
big  Goodyear  Cords  hav^e  thoroughly 
protected  carrier  and  loads. 

They  have  made  truck  repairs  a  negli- 
gible  item,    while    counteracting    condi- 


tions that  severe!}  wrack  solid-tired 
trucks. 

They  have  cushioned  tbe  easily  breakable 
consignments  so  that  no  damage  to  these 
has  ever  occurred. 

They  have  enabled  the  truck  to  average 
50  miles  daily  year  after  year,  for  practi- 
calh'^  its  entire  service  life. 

They  have  equipped  it  to  do  this  while 
negotiating  such  going  as  often  injures, 
stalls  or  ties  up  solid-tired  trucks — • 
stretches  of  chuck  holes,  bad  grades  and 
heavy  snow. 

A.nd  with  their  traction,  cushioning  and 
wider  radius  of  action,  they,  have  com- 
bined a  downright  toughness. 

Hard  service  has  not  prevented  sets  of 
the  rugged  tires  from  averaging  10,000 
to  12,000  miles,  and  doing  so  consis- 
tently. 

This  whole  record,  however,  is  by  no 
means  unusual  when  compared  with  the 
many  other  instances  in  which  the  pio- 
neer Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck 
Tires  have  fulfilled  similar  hauling 
requirements. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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them  we  could  see  the  things  on  the  moon's 
surface.  "But  had  any  white  man  ever 
been  to  the  moon?"  1  was  asked;  and  when 
I  n^plied  that  no  one  ever  had,  tliey  said 
that  Avhile  they  did  not  ha\ >■  any  teU'seopes 
as  long  as  ship's  masts,  yet  they  did  have  | 
men,  and  truthful  men  too,  that  had 
been  to  the  moon,  walked  about  there 
and  seen  everything,  and  th  -y  had  come 
back  and  tohl  them  about  it.  With  all 
defen'uce  to  the  ingenuity  of  white  men, 
they  thought  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  J]skimo  ought  to  be  better  informed 
than  the  white  men  as  to  the  facts  regarding 
the  moon. 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  the.se  notions 
that  we  have  described  are  extraordinary 
and  untenable  A'iews,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  an  <'asy  thing  to  undeceive  the 
men  who  hold  tiiem,  Init  if  you  have 
ever  tried  to  change  the  i-eligious  views 
of  one  of  your  own  countrymen  so  as  to 
make  them  coincide  with  yours,  you  will 
know  that  the  knowledge  that  comes 
through  faith  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  shake. 

If  you  want  to  appreciate  such  an  at- 
titude of  mind  as  that  of  the  Eskimo 
and  can  not  find  an  analogy  among  your 
own  neighl)ors,  i  would  recommend  the 
reading  of  Mark  Twain's  "A  Connecticut 
Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthiu-."  It 
is  one  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
Mark  Twain  that  he  understood  the  minds 
of  the  intellectuall\'  primitive  as  few  others 
have  done — even  of  those  who  have  made 
a  stud>'  of  such  things.  Mark  Twain's 
Englishmen  of  King  ^\Tthur's  time  think 
sufih  thoughts  as  1  have  found  the  Eskimos 
thinking  in  our  own  generation  and  justify 
them  in  the  manner  in  which  tlie  Kskimos 
justify  theii's. 

If  jou  were  to  try  to  disj)lace  from 
the  minds  of  the  Eskimo  such  beliefs 
as  we  haAC  described  you  would  lind 
(as  I  ha\'e  found  upon  occasion)  that 
you  would  succeed  no  better  than  did 
JMark  Twain's  Yankee  in  his  crusade 
against  Merlin.  But  if  you  concern 
yourself  not  Avith  the  unteaching  of  old 
behefs,  but  with  the  tea<'liing  of  new 
ones,  you  will  find  an  eas\  path  before 
you.  The  Eskimos  ah-ea(l>'  believe  many 
mutually  contradictory-  things,  and  they 
will  (iontinue  believing  them  while  they 
gladly  accept  and  devoutlj-  believe  everj- 
thing  you  teach  them.  Tliey  will — as  the 
Christianized  arctic  Eskimos  are,  in  fact, 
doing — continue  helicAing  all  they  used  to 
beheve  and  will  beliexe  all  the  new  things 
on  top  of  that. 

The  behef  in  the  si)irit  Hight  is  as  strong 
as  ever  at  Point  Barrow  after  more  than 
ten  years  of  Christianity,  as  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  in  England  after  more  than 
ten  centuries  of  Christianity. 

At  one  time  I  made  a  short  stay  at 
Point  Atkinson,  where  a  villag<!  of  Chris- 
tianized Kskimo  had  gathered  around  the 
wintering  {)lace  of  a  whaler,  the  Sorlh  Star. 
Th(!  shii)'s  master,  (^aptain  Matthew 
Anderson,  and  ]  talked  much  with  a  young 
Kskimo  who  had  lived  long  in  th<^  house 
of  the  Church  of  England  inissionar\ , 
]VIr.  Fry,  and  who  was  considend  by  the 
rest  of  the  Eskimos  to  be  an  authority  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  Ixilievi'd  his 
countrynu-n  were  able  to  fly  to  tiie^  moon, 
or  from  one  village  to  another,  magically'. 
He  said,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen  other 
jH'ople  in  the  housj;  at  the  time  who  agreed 
with  him,  that  the  fact  of  many  ptiople 
being  able  to  fly  to  the  moon  was  a  matter 
of  (iommon  knowledge,  just  as  their 
ability  to  walk  on  snowshoes  or  to  snare 
ptarmigan  was  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge-.      Wf  asked   1  lie  l>oy   lo  specify 


some  of  the  peoi)h?  wlio  could  do  this,  and 
he  named  among  others  Alualuk,  at  whose 
house  I  would  sleep  on  my  way  west  the 
first  day  after  leaving  Cai)tain  Anderson's 
j)lace.  He  also  specified  a  young  man  whom 
1  knew  well,  named  Kublualuk,  who  had 
long  been  in  the  emi)loy  of  the  mounted 
jxtlice  at  Ilerschel  Island. 

Alualuk,  he  said,  had  unfortunately  em- 
braced Christianity  and  had  since  theji 
ceased  to  tly,  but  Kublualuk.  he  thought, 
had  n(jt  yet  been  conxi^rted  and  would 
still  have  his  old  powers.  There  were 
others  who  could  do  it,  too,  some  of  them 
right  in  the  village  beside  us;  but  he 
thought  that  i)erhaps  none  of  them  would 
My  even  if  I  asked  them  to,  because  they 
now  understood  that  to  employ  familiar 
si)irits  is  wicked  and  that  a  man  can  not 
emi)loy  them  without  endangering  his 
prospects  of  salvation. 


WHY  ROB  THE  TARANTULA  OF  ITS 
STING   AND  THE  GILA  MONSTER 
*  OF  ITS  VENOM 

ALOUD  wail  goes  uj)  from  the  Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican  because,  as  it  sadly 
suggests,  all  the  things  that  once  made  the 
great  Southwest  fearsome  and  thrilling  are 
disappearing  one  by  one,  and  soon  the 
placfe  will  be  no  more  wild  and  woolly 
than  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  lament  is  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  University  of  Arizona, 
after  long  and  i)ainful  research,  that  there 
has  never  been  an  authentic  case  of  death 
resulting  from  the  bite  of  the  Gila  monster. 
What  a  shame!  We  know  just  how  the 
New  Mexican  man  feels.  E^^er  since  our 
early  youth  when  we  read  and  were  horribl.^- 
fascinated  by  accounts  of  the  deadly 
Aenom  and  ferocious  ways  of  this  reptile 
AV(^  had  cherished  the  hope  that  some  day 
we  might  have  the  pleasure  of  observing — 
from  a  safe  distance — the  creature  pulling 
off  a  few  stunts  in  its  native  haunts,  par- 
ticularly that  interesting  little  one  of  ex- 
pelling its  poisonous  breath  Avith  a  vicious 
hiss  and  thereby  (sausing  the  instant  death 
and  destniction  of  all  plant  and  aTunial 
life  within  a  wide  circumference.  But 
that's  all  over  now.  Trust  a  s(rientific 
shark  to  take  the  thrill  out  of  what  has 
always  been  mysterious  and  awe-in sjjiring 
until  science  got  to  fooling  with  it.  But 
there  are  other  things,  also,  it  appears — 
many  others — which  once  helped  to  add  to 
the  wildness  and  A\^)olliness  of  the  West, 
but  which  now,  alas,  are  no  more.  The 
Neir  Mexican  man  goes  on  to  speak  of  them 
lugubriou.sly  as  follows: 

A  short  time  ago  they  found  out,  or 
purjjorted  to  find  out,  that  the  hydrophobia 
skunk's  bite  is  no  more  dangerous  than 
that  of  the  connnon  house  or  Thomas  cat. 
The  axalotl,  ajalote,  wajalote,  or  guajah)te, 
whose  deadliness  we  onc<'  fondly  cherished 
as  one  of  our  most  |)oi)ular  and  well-known 
Southwestern  <langers,  was  eaten  up  in 
large  numbers  by  the  fish  when  they  i)ut 
trout  in  Stewart's  lake,  up  in  the  Pecos 
country.  Whereas  -wv.  once  proudly  told 
the  effete  that  the  tarantula  in  this  man's 
pictun^sque  country  <'Ould  jump  fifty  feet 
and  bite  while  h«!  was  still  jumping, 
throwing    the    victitn    at    once    into    fatal 


spasms,  we  are  assured  now  that  he  can 
only  crawl  at  a  snail's  pace  and  all  you  get 
from  his  nippers  is  a  severe  headache. 
We  knew  a  foreman  in  an  Albuquerque 
j^rint-shop  only  three  years  ago  who  had  a 
six-inch  ce'utipede  ramble  all  around  his 
anatomy  for  half  a  day,  to  b(>  safely  re- 
moved without  (liHiculty  wh«n  the  victim 
found  that  tht;  occasional  itching  inside 
his  trouser  leg  was  due  to  something  more 
than  a  skeeter-bite.  The  horny  toad's 
peaceful  and  affectionate  disposition  and 
lack  of  offensive  potentialities  have  be- 
come so  well  known  that  Ave  can  lie  about 
him  no  more;  the  seorpiim  is  becoming  a 
harmless  joke,  and  just  the  other  day  we 
saAV  a  youngster  hitching  that  shudderingly 
horrible,  striped  in.sect  know  n  as  the  child- 
of-the-earth,  reputed  to  cause  sudden  death 
and  i\:,  fatal  as  an  adder,  up  to  a  paper 
AA'agon  and  haiding  it  docilely  around. 

We  still  haA'e  our  old  friend  the  rattler, 
thenii.  of  a  thousand  hair-raising  narratives, 
whose  murderous  rattle  still  makes  both 
Westerner  and  Easterner  jump  sideways 
and  A  olplane  out  of  the  Avay  when  he  rears 
his  ugl.A'  head;  but  who  knows'/  The 
Mold  handle  him  with  impunity  and  make 
a  necklace  out  of  him,  and  one  of  these  days 
some  killjoy  scientist  will  step  out  and 
prove  that  the  diamond-back,  Avhen  you 
get  right  down  to  facts,  is  as  harmless  as  a 
fish  worm  and  that  his  reputation  for 
frightfulness  is  founded  on  nothing  more 
substantial  than  the  pink-elephant  dreams 
of  a  chronic  souse. 

It  is  an  iconoclastic  age  in  the  Southwest. 
And  we  hate  to  be  forced  to  the  puerile 
alternati\e  of  spinning  yarns  about  the 
side-hill  hodag,  the  mazazza,  the  ornery- 
thorny-euss,  the  (^atawampus  and  the  poly- 
molyrincus.  But  there  is  practically 
nothing  else  left  to  brag  about. 


THE  EDITOR  OF  "STARS  AND  STRIPES' 

A  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR 

TO  A  COMMISSION 


HE  was  only  a  private  receiA'ing 
thirty-three  dollars  a  month,  but 
his  influence  was  greater  than  that  of  most 
of  the  generals.  For  he  A\as  the  managing 
editcu'  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  A.  E.  F. 
ncAvspaper,  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
jouriuds  in  the  Aivorld.  His  name  is  Harold 
W.  Ross,  he  is  twenty-seven  years  old,  and 
before  he  landed  in  the  Army  he  was  a 
restless  newsjiaper  rei)orter  A\'ho  had 
worked  at  his  (^ailing  in  many  cities  in  his 
native  land.  He  didn't  have  a  college 
education,  but  as  editor  it  was  not  only  a 
part  of  his  duty  to  dash  off  editorials,  but 
also  to  consign  to  the  waste  -  basket 
hundreds  of  manuscripts  painfully  com- 
I)osed  bA-  colonels  and  other  persons 
of  high  rank  and  brilliance.  When  the 
subject  of  a  commission  Avas  broached  to 
him  he  suggested  that,  knowing  Avhat  the 
boys  Avere  going  through  out  on  the  fight- 
ing-line, the  idea  of  an  elevation  in  rank 
for  himself  did  not  appeal  to  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  right  after  he  reached 
Franct'  he  was  sent  to  an  officers'  training 
school,  but,  according  to  Sergeant  Alexander 
Woollcott,  wlio  writes  a  brief  sketch  of 
Ross  in  the  New  York  Tribune — 

He    escaped     from     tiierc    wildly,     and, 
smelling   printers'    ink    from    afar,    showed 
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^eDitto'Mark 


ffowViito  Saved  fly$00 
on  One  Job  Alone 

The  directors  of  a  metropolitan  street 
railway  called  for  an  inventory. 

They  set  30  days  as  the  dead  line. 

Twenty-  one  days  were  consumed  in 
making  and  tabulating  the  in- 
ventory. 

Twenty-five  copies  of  the  statement 
were  required. 

Each  copy  totaled  4'»ooo  pages. 

The  task,  seemed  hopeless  under  the 
carbon  manifolding  process - 

A  Ditto  machine  was  installed  and 
put  to  work. 

On  the  date  set  the  inventory  was 
neatly  copied,  ready  for  the 
directors'*  meeting. 

The  estimated  saving  effected  was 
$1300  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  the  machine. 

® 

Ditto  is  a  business  short  cut- 

Ditto  will  help  keep  down  youi  overhead 
costs. 

Ditto  used  to  be  called  the  Commercial 

Duplicator. 
Ditto  service  and  its  application  to  your 

problems  are  clearly  stated  in 

the  Ditto  Book. 

Write  for  it  on  your  business, letterhead. 

Duplicator  Manufacturing  Co.  •  •  Chicago 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Trade-Mark 
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ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear  /or  Men  &  Boys 

Feels  as  though  you  had  no  underwear  on  at  all! 

The  free  play  that  it  allows  the  body — to  bend, 
stretch,  swing  a  bat,  wield  a  midiron,  swat  a  tennis 
ball — spells  summer  comfort. 

The  wonderfully  cool  comfort  of  Rockinchair  is 
all  in  the  design  and  an  exclusive  method  of  sizing 
that  means  proper  fit  regardless  of  figure. 

Note  the  three  features.  Imagine  yourself  in  one 
of  these  suits.  Feel  yourself  bend  over,  the  action 
taking  up  the  slack  in  the  blouse — no  binding  any- 
where. Think  of  the  comfort  of  that  smooth,  closed 
seat  and  crotch — no  split  to  open  or  flaps  to  bunch  up. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  original  garment  of  this  con- 
struction. Its  simplicity  of  action  is  only  to  be  found  in 
underwear  bearing  the  name  Rockinchair  in  the  neck. 

It  is  both  low  priced  and  high  priced — according 
to  the  materials  you  seledt. 


Blouse 
afTorde 
unusual 
freedom 
of  action 


Seat  and 
crotch 
exactly   like 
your 
trousers 


Opens    on 
the  side 

Adjusted 
in  a  jiffy 
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Branch  Offices  and  Stock  Rooms: 
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San  Francisco 


\/  >r>  J    /^  t  X.       ROCKINCHAIR  Underwear  in  Summer 

I  ear      KOUnCl    L/OmiOrtI    Ouofold    Health  underwear  in  Wimer 


up  at  the  office  of  the  theo  hatching  A.  E.  F. 
newspaper,  which  was  destined  within  a 
year  to  reach  a  circulation  of  haK  a  mUhon. 

Later,  when  he  was  asked  if  he  coukl 
do  his  work  more  advantageously  with  a 
commission,  he  repHed  that,  personally, 
even  a  corporal's  che\Tons  would  em- 
barrass him  painfull^',  and  as  for  prinking 
up  in  a  Sam  Browne  belt,  he  believed  that, 
while  the  dough-1)oys  Avere  plowing  ahead 
through  muck  and  wire  and  gas  and  hell 
generally,  no  decent  man  could  feel  com- 
fortable who  drew  a  desk  job  and  a  eon)- 
mission  at  the  same  thne,  a  tactless  repl\ 
which,  by  the  way,  rather  disconcerted 
some  of  those  present.  Ross  later  became 
exceedingly  thorny  when  he  unearthed  a 
plot  to  pin  a  decoration  on  him. 

I  remember  encountering  him  one 
morning,  sitting  tired,  dusty,  and  dis- 
con'solate  on  the  side  of  the  road  along 
which  the  wounded  men  of  the  2d  DIai- 
sion  were  being  carried  out  from  Belleau 
Woods.  I  thought  it  was  cooties  troubling 
him,  but  found  that  it  Avas  conscience.  Mj' 
inquiries  on  the  subject  provoked  a  flood 
of  expert  profanity. 

" ,"  he  groaned,    "at  home  I  was 

always  a  non-producer,  and  here  on  a 
battle-field  I'm  a* non-combatant." 

Ross  is  occasionally  embarrassed  by 
being  referred  to  as  the  father  of  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  war-orphans.  His  inno- 
cent connection  with  that  bouncing  young 
family  of  more  than  three  thousand  French 
kids,  was,  however,  only  that  of  founder, 
director,  and  propagandist  of  the  fund, 
to  which  all  ranks  of  the  A.  E.  F.  con- 
tributed, within  less  than  a  year,  jnore 
than  2,000,000  francs,  a  sum  which  tided 
many  a  P^rench  family  over  a  bitter  period. 
Companies  took  tliem  for  mascots,  regi- 
ments adopted  them  by  the  dozen.  General 
Pershing  fathered  two,  and  thei'e  was 
many  a  dough-}>oy  that  shelled  out  all  his 
wad,  depositing  it  with  the  company  clerk 
to  forward  just  before  he  shouldered  his 
gun  to  go  forward  an<l  over  the  top. 

It  seems  certain  that  no  one  man  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  had  a  greater  influence  on  its 
thought  and  spirit,  and  that  is  Avhy  certain 
biographical  data  are  Avorth  recording  for 
future  historians. 

Harold  Wallace  Ross,  then,  worked  on 
neA\spapers  all  the  way  fi'om  Hoboken  to 
San  Francisco,  including  such  Avay-stations 
as  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Paris,  and  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  is  not  true,  as  alleged, 
that  he  worked  on  seventy-eight  different 
American  journals,  but  it  is  true  that, 
before  the  war,  he  Avas  one  of  those  itiner- 
ant reporters— a  type  that  is  passing — who, 
if  he  stayed  with  one  city  editor  moro 
than  three  months  at  a.  time,  felt  that 
he  was  getting  into  a  rut. 

He  Avas  born  in  Aspen,  Col. 

Not  wen  an  O.  J),  issue  uniform  could 
prcA^ent  his  looking  like  a  BolsheAik. 

He  pronounces  "annihilated"  as  if  it 
were  annie-a-layted. 

His  French  Avas  by  all  odds  the  Avorst 
in  the  Am(>ricau  Expeditionary  Forces. 
After  eighteen  months  in  France,  it  is 
true,  he  had  acquired  a  A'ocabulary  of 
seven  distinct  French  Avords,  but,  un- 
fortunately, only  four  of  these  were 
easily  recognized  by^  the  natives  Avhen  ho 
spoke  them. 

He  never  Avi'tit  to  college  and  A'agucly 
distrusts  all  who  did. 

He  regards  as  illiterate  all  people  who 
are  not  familiar  with  every  line  ever 
Avritten  by  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  men  who  Avorked  Avith  him  on  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  considered  him  the  salt" 
of  the  earth. 

He  wears  No.  1 1  shoes. 
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CALIFORNIA   SEA-LIONS  TRAINED  TO 
HUNT  GERMAN  "U"- BOATS 


HOW  could  the  Huiis  cwpect  to  win 
the  war  when  even  the  animals  of  the 
deep  could  be  trained  to  make  war  on 
them?  While  nothing  thereof  has  been 
known  by  the  world  at  larfje  up  to  this 
time,  it  appears  now,  from  inforniadon 
that  the  British  Government  has  just 
permitted  to  get  out,  that  the  Britons 
trained  sea-lions  to  locate  German  sub- 
marines. Among  the  many  methods  de- 
veloped for  fighting  the  (/-boats  this  woidd 
seem  to  take  the  prize  for  novelty.  Inci- 
dentally, in  connection  with  their  training, 
many  interesting  facts  regarding  the  ways, 
and  particularly  the  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence, of  these  animals  have  come  to  light. 
It  seems  strange  that  a  creature  living  a 
considerable  part  of  its  life  in  the  water, 
and  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
sea-animal,  should  be  possest  of  brain- 
development  surpassing  that  of  every  other 
animal,  except  the  dog  and  the  elephant. 
However,  such  appears  to  be  the  case.  An 
account  of  how  sea-lions  were  trained  to 
take  part  in  the  submarine  warfare  is  con- 
tained in  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
which  says,  among  other  things: 

Two  sea-lions  were  trained  first  as  an 
experiment.  The  plan  proposed  was  to 
teach  them  to  swim  after  a  submarine, 
trailing  a  long  line  with  a  red  float  at- 
tached, which  would  serve  as  a  signal  to 
the  British  sailors  engaged  in  submarine 
hunting,  so  that  they  could  hasten  to  the 
spot  and  drop  a  depth  bomb  where  it  could 
wipe  the  German  undersea  pirate  out  of 
existence. 

First  of  all,  the  sea-lions  learned  to 
locate  a  noise  made  with  a  buzzer  resem- 
bling the  sound  of  a  submarine's  propellers. 
The  sea-lions  were  kept  on  the  deck  of  a 
British  submarine  and  the  buzzer  was 
sounded  under  water  at  various  places. 
The  animals,  out  of  curiosity,  sometimes 
swam  after  the  sound,  and  when  thej'  did 
so  they  received  a  liberal  feed  of  fish  as  a 
reward.  Thus  the  intelligent  beasts  soon 
learned  tbat  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  swim 
after  any  buzzing  noise  under  water. 

As  a  more  advanced  step  they  were 
taught  to  swim  after  a  noise  made  by  a 
buzzer  and  propeller  combined.  Next  they 
were  taught  to  carry  the  float,  an  incum- 
brance that  would  make  almost  any  other 
wild  animal  fight  very  angrily.  A  collar 
was  put  on  each  sea-lion's  neck,  with  a 
long,  light  line  of  gut  attached  to  it.  At 
the  end  of  the  line  was  a  light,  cigar- 
shaped  float,  painted  red.  In  this  manner 
the  animal's  whereabouts  could  be  ascer- 
tained as  he  towed  it  along  with  him  on  the 
top  of  the  water. 

These  stages  of  the  sea-lions'  education 
were  carried  out  in  Portsmouth  Harbor. 
The  animals  were  then  taken  out  to  sea 
for  more  serious  work.  They  were  now- 
fitted  with  wire  muzzles,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  tempted  to  go  off  on  fishing 
expeditions  of  their  own  instead  of  chasing 
submarines. 

In  the  muzzle  was  a  little  trap-door, 
which  could  be  lifted  up  easily,  so  that  the 
sea-lion  could  be  fed  at  any  time  without 
removing  the  entire  contrivance. 

Out  at  sea  the  sea-lions  first  learned  to 
follow  a  submarine  on  the  surface.  Then 
came  the  very  important  and  critical  step 
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of  teachintj  them  to  follow  a  di\'inj;  sub- 
marine. One  danger  here  was  that  thf>  sea- 
lion  would  get  tangled  up  in  the  propellers 
of  the  British  submarine  that  was  training 
liini  and  wreck  the  boat. 

The  sea-lion  could  easily  outswim  the 
submarine.  To  avert  this  danger  of  an 
accident,  a  man  on  the  patrol-boat  signaled 
to  the  captain  of  the  submarine,  who  was 
watching  through  his  jieriscope,  when  the 
seal  was  near.  The  sul>marine  commander 
then  stopt  his  craft  and  came  to  the 
surface. 

When  the  captain  stept  out  of  his  con- 
ning-tower  he  alwajs  found  a  sea-lion 
on  deck,  lifting  up  a  flipper  and  barking 
loudly  for  a  fish  dinner. 

British  press  reports  of  the  training  of 
sea-lions  for  hunting  submarines  state,  in 
effect,  that  while  the  training  of  the 
animals  was  successful  as  far  as  it  went, 
it  had  not  been  develo])ed  to  a  point  where 
practical  results  had  been  obtained  up  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  sea-lion's  in- 
telligence and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
responds  to  education  leave  little  doubt, 
however,  that  eventually  it  would  have 
proved  a  valuable  aid  in  ridding  the  sea 
of  the  pirate  f7-boat.  Further  discussing 
this  creature's  intelligence  and  the  methods 
commonly  employed  for  training  it,  the 
article  in  The  Herald  and  Examiner  quotes 
Frank  E.  Huling,  the  trainer  of  the  per- 
forming sea-lions  in  the  Ringling  and 
Barnum  and  Bailey  circus,  who  probably 
knows  more  about  these  animals  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world.    Says  ISIr.  Iluling: 

The  sea-lion  can  be  taught  more  things 
than  any  other  animal,  not  excepting  the 
dog  or  the  elephant.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience I  can  at  once  understand  how  the 
British  officers  were  able  to  train  sea- 
lions  to  follow  submarines  with  unerring 
efficiency.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any 
work  these  beasts  can  not  be  trained  to  do. 
When  you  realize  that  they  can  do  juggling 
tricks  impossible  for  men,  you  can  form 
an  idea  how  many  other  things  they  can  do. 

The  California  sea-lion  is  the  most 
adaptable  for  training  purj)oses  and  more 
intelligent  than  the  fur-seal  of  the  arctic 
regions.  The  large  sea-lions  from  South 
America  are  too  dangerous  to  be  liandlc'd 
easily. 

When  two  or  three  years  of  age  the 
California  sea-lions  are  at  their  best  for 
training.  Taken  out  of  the  water  before 
that  time,  they  are  not  sufficiently  grown 
to  understand  what  is  required  of  them. 

The  first  o))stacle  to  be  overcome  is  the 
unwillingness  of  the  newly  captured  sea- 
lion  to  take;  food.  Like  most  animals  of 
his  type,  Ik;  secretes  a  great  layer  of  fal, 
called  blubber,  on  his  body,  upon  which  he 
feeds  when  not  able  to  obtain  other  food. 
I  have  had  sea-lions  that  refused  food  for 
nearly  two  months  before  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  approached.  Fish  was  offered 
them  regularly,  but  the  animals  refused 
it.  One  of  the  ways  of  tem])ting  their  ap- 
petites is  to  toss  them  a  fish  with  a  string 
tied  to  its  tail.  A  slight  pull  on  the  string 
gives  the  fish  the  ap])earance  of  life,  and 
the  sea-lion,  after  some  hesitation,  will 
eventually  take  it. 

Once  h(!  has  begun  to  take  food  regu- 
larly he  is  at  the  stage  where  training  can 
be  started.  When  first  taken  out  of  his 
cage  he  is  likely  to  snap  at  the  trainer, 
I)articularly  if  tlie  latter  lays  hands  on 
him.    But  we  guard  against  this   by  wear- 


ing a  long,  heavy  pair  of  gauntlets  which 
the  sea-lion  can  not  pierce  with  his  teeth. 

From  this  stage  on  he  is  taken  from 
his  cage  three  or  four  times  daily  for 
short  periods.  He  is  started  in  his  training 
with  a  large  ball.  It  is  tossed  at  him  a 
great  many  times,  at  first  hitting  him 
on  the  nose  and  then  rolling  away.  After 
a  while  the  wonderful  flexibility  of  his 
neck  asserts  itself,  and  he  makes  an  effort 
to  hold  the  ball  on  his  nose. 

His  attention  can  not  be  held  very 
long  on  any  one  trick.  A  total  training 
period  of  twenty  minutes  at  a  time  is  as 
much  as  he  will  take.  After  that  his  at- 
tention begins  to  lag.  and  any  further  work 
is  tiresome  and  injurious  to  his  general 
training.  The  repeated  use  of  words  in 
connection  with  his  instructions  eventually 
fastens  them  in  his  mind,  and  in  climbing 
the  ladder,  for  instance,  he  readily  goes 
"up"  or  "down"  at  the  sound  of  these 
words  once  they  are  imprest  on  him.  All 
my  animals  have  names,  and  answc^r  to 
them  just  as  a  dog  will. 

The  hope  of  reward  for  his  performance 
is  the  foremost  thing  in  his  mind.  Ac- 
complishing a  trick  fairly  well  o})tains 
him  a  few  fish,  Init  a  thorough  ])erformance 
brings  a  larger  feed.  He  is  actuated  only 
by  the  tlioughts  of  the  fish,  and  after  once 
having  learned  a  trick  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  trainer  he  can  be  counted  on  to  do  his 
best  every  time  he  is  asked  if  the  necessary 
reward  is  forthcoming. 

The  sea-lion  is  very  strong  in  his  likes 
and  dislikes.  His  opinions  are  quickly 
formed,  and  his  dislikes  of  a  trainer  at 
times  will  be  more  ajjparent  to  the  outsider 
than  to  the  trainer  himself. 

Mr.  Huling  tells  of  a  number  of  tricks 
he  has  succeeded  in  teaching  his  sea-lions, 
from  which  it  is  apparent,  in  view  of  what 
he  has  already  said,  that  he  is  not  niggardly 
in  feeding  them  or  they  wouldn't  perform 
so  well: 

Among  the  tricks  I  have  been  able  to 
teach  my  performing  sea-lions  that  of 
balancing  and  tossing  a  ball  with  their 
noses  is  the  first.  After  that  they  learn  to 
juggle  one  ball  on  their  heads  for  a  short 
period,  toss  it  in  the  air,  and  prepare  to 
catch  another  ball  that  I  toss. 

In  another  trick  I  have  been  able,  by 
using  food  as  a  bait,  to  teach  the  sea-lion 
to  climb  a  ladder  while  juggling  on  the  end 
of  his  nose  a  billiard-cue,  on  which  is 
balanced  a  small  ball.  Upon  reaching  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  with  a  flip  of  his  head  he 
throws  tlic  ]>i]liard-(Hie  aside  and  catches 
the  ball  as  it  comes  down  and  balances  it 
on  his  nose.  Still  holding  it  in  place  he 
makes  his  way  down  the  ladder  to  th<>  floor, 
where  he  tosses  the  ball  to  me. 

Of  somewhat  the  same  type  is  the 
trick  in  which  one  of  my  sea-lions  balances 
a  lamp  with  a  long  stand  on  tlu'  end  of  his 
nos(>,  while  steadily  going  forward  on  a 
small  barrel  which  he  revolves  with  his 
fiil)I)ers.  In  another  trick  he  rolls  over 
and  over  on  the  floor  while  steadily  bal- 
ancing a  large  ball. 

Then  there  is  tlu'  jx-rformancf^  of  the 
five  animals  that  constitute^  what  1  call  m\- 
orchestra.  Three  blow  horns,  a  fourth 
Inlays  cymbals  attached  to  tlu^  flijipers, 
whil(>  the  fifth  nuikes  the  bass-drum  re- 
sound through  the  arena  with  reverbera- 
tions which  no  human  i)layer  would  dare 
to  i)rovoke.  1  believe  the  sound  of  the 
drum  produced  through  his  own  efforts 
appeals  to  him,  and  he  si>ems  to  take  a 
great  pleasure  in  it. 

In  a  class  by  itself,  howev(>r,  in  the 
world   of   performing   animals   is   the   bell 


solo  performed  by  my  star  sea-lion  musi- 
cian. A  series  of  buttons  rigged  up  to 
bells  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
the  manual  of  a  piano.  In  this  number  ht> 
actually  picks  out  the  notes  of  a  musical 
piece,  nodding  his  head  when  he  presses 
the  right  one  and  growling  softly  to  him- 
self if  he  by  an^^  chance  plays  the  wrong 
note.  He  really  seems  pleased  at  his 
capability,  and  instinctively  knows  when 
he  is  not  giving  the  proper  performance. 

As  to  the  speed  of  the  sea-lion  under 
water,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  for  short 
distances  he  can  swim  almost  as  iast  as  a 
porpoise.  He  uses  much  the  same  style, 
traveling  a  short  distance  under  the  water, 
and  then  coming  up  for  air,  to  descend  again 
immediately.  Considering  the  average 
speed  of  a  submarine  under  water  to  be 
about  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  an  hour, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  full-grown  sea- 
lion  can  easily  catch  and  pass  a  submarine 
if  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  vessel 
at  the  start.  1  do  not  believe  that  he  can 
maintain  this  rate  of  speed  over  a  stretch 
of  hours,  but  for  short  distances  his  speed  is 
fully  equal  to  this  rate. 


HOW  THE  WILY  HUN  MEETS  THE 
YANK'S  DEMAND  FOR  SOUVENIRS 


THE  boys  who  return  from  France  not 
only  bring  back  innumerable  tales  of 
what  happened  to  them  in  the  big  war,  but 
also  car-loads  of  souvenirs.  An  American 
officer  is  credited  with  the  remark  that 
there  are  more  German  helmets  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Germany,  an  asser- 
tion said  by  those  who  know  to  have  more 
than  a  grain  of  trutli  in  it.  The  battle- 
fields have  already  been  swept  clean  of 
everything  that  can  be  carried  off  as 
mementoes,  and,  according  to  an  account 
in  the  New  Y'ork  Sun,  which  quotes  The 
Stars  and  Stripci,  the  A.  E.  F.  newspaper, 
the  Germans,  ever  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  have  gone  into  the  business  of 
manufacturing  sou\'enirs  and  selling  them 
to  the  Yanks.     As  we  read : 

It  is  known  tliere  are  several  plants 
turning  out  little  things  such  as  rings  with 
miniature  iron  crosses  on  them,  buttons, 
ash-trays,  etc.  One  of  these  is  at  Essen, 
while  others  are  scattered  about  in  the 
vicinity.  Frankfort,  also,  is  believed  to 
have  a  factory  making  a  specialty  of  war- 
mementoes. 

The  plant  at  Essen  is  said  to  be  going 
strong  on  rings  made  out  of  gun-metal  and 
brightly  burnislu^d  to  look  like  gold. 
Indeed,  many  Yank  purchasers  are  of  the 
impression  that  these  rings  are  of  gold — 
but  the  only  gold  in  Gernuvny,  if  German 
authorities  and  newspapers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, if  it  is  not  in  the  toe  of  some  stock- 
ing or  in  the  pot  under  the  fire-j)Iace,  is  in 
Gi'rnum  banks  or  on  its  way  to  pay  for 
damages. 

When  the  war  began  Wilhelm  der 
Zweite  had  millions  upon  millions  oi' 
belts  and  belt- buckles,  tons  upon  tons 
of  iron  crosses  and  wound  medals,  buttons, 
epaulets,  and  all  sorts  of  other  ord- 
nance su])j)lies.  Much  of  this  was  left 
over  when  the  war  was  ended,  and  even 
the  iron  crosses,  tho,  as  every  Yank 
knows,  they  were  distributed  as  a  sort  of 
regular  ration.  Tlu'se  left-overs  are  now 
being  sold. 

If  the  traffic  keeps  up,  it  won't  ncH-d  an 
edict  of  Allied  and  Associated   Pow(>rs  io 
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the  original  toasted  corn  flake 

"won  its  favor   through  its  flavor" 
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%JliauoA,  Ac  that  iMrVL 
trtoA^  £e  Aiuie  ucu  com 
hvipAU^  the  <ruai/rudL 
tovAtoxL  ocn/nfiaAca  und 
not  <i/n  A/mitutUrri  rrviP 
j6ia/rvatiVie^  i<S  on  £xuA 

YEDARS  ago  the  boys  and 
girls  of  America  began  an- 
swering the  call  of  "the  sweet- 
heart of  the  corn."  These  girls 
and  boys  are  grown  up  now — 
and  still  loyal  to  Kellogg' s. 

And  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  girls  and  boys  of  today 
are  following  their  example. 

Kellogg's  —  the  original  toasted 
corn  flakes — was  created  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  healthy  appetites  want  not 
only  nourishment  but  flavor.  So 
Kellogg's  studied  nature's  way  — 
found  how  nature  stored  up  her 
flavor-materials,  and  brought  out  all 
that  added  goodness. 

Thus,  Kellogg's  became  the  fa- 
mous flakes  —  toasted,  crisp,  full- 
flavored,  golden  brown  bits  of  purity 
which  are  brought  to  you  oven-fresh 
in  the  Kellogg  wax-tite  package 
which  must  bear  the  signature  shown 
above. 

KELLOGG  TOASTED  CORN  FLAKE  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Copyright  1919  by  Kellogz  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Company 
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and  ff^ashington  cabled  Parts -^  —."AC" 


AT  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  official 
,/jL  test  before  an  Allied  com- 
mission, the  first  Liberty  Motor 
ran  fifty  hours  without  a  change 
of  spark  plugs. 

That  motor  was  AC-equipped. 

Not  one  of  the  French,  English  or 
Italian  engineers  who  witnessed 
this  performance  had  before  seen 
a  high-powered  airplane  engine 
operate  fifty  hours  with  a  single 
set  of  spark  plugs. 

Eighty  to  ninety  of  the  best  European 
spark  plugs  were  commonly  required 
for  ajifty  hour  test. 

When  the  United  States  began  her 
gigantic  aircraft  program,  Wash- 
ington cabled  Paris  for  advice  on 
spark  plugs. 

Paris  answered : '  'It  requires  eighty 
to  ninety  of  the  best  airplane  plugs 
we  can  produce  to  run  an  aviation 
engine  fifty  hours.  Whathaveyou?" 

Then  came  the  battleplane  test, 
mentioned  above,  where  all  spark 
plugs  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  qualify,  and  Washington  cabled 
Paris  "The  best  is  AC." 

So  it  was  that  AC  Spark  Plugs 
were  selected  for  standard  equip- 


ment on  all  Liberty  and  Hispano- 
Suiza  airplane  motors. 

For  these  spark  plugs,  of  the  same 
basic  design  as  the  plugs  for  automo- 
biles which  we  have  been  building 
and  selling  for  years,  were  eighty  to 
nifiety  times  as  efficient  as  the  best 
aviation  spark  plugs  all  Rurope  could 
produce. 

During  the  war,  aircraft  plugs  for 
the  government  had  first  call  in 
our  factories.  At  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  40,000  AC 
Airplane  Plugs  was  our  daily  out- 
put. 

AC  Spark  Plugs  have  always  been 
first  to  meet  the  big  engineering 
emergency,  just  as  they  met  the 
airplane  crisis. 

You  realize  now  why  most  manu- 
facturers of  fine  cars  use  AC  Spark 
Plugs  for  standard  factory  equip- 
ment. 

You  can  also  understand  why  AC 
Plugs  are  the  safest  spark  plugs  jyo« 
can  buy. 

Champion  Ignition  Company 
FLINT,  ^Michigan 


U.S.  Pat.  No.  1.135,727,  April  13. 1915.    U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,216.139. 
February  13, 1917.    Other  Patents  Pending 


The  Standard  Spark 
T*lug  of  zAmerica 


Sparkplugs 
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prevent  llio  Oerniaiis  from  havinp;  sin 
army.  The  '/loth  is  beiiifj  made  {)v(>r  into 
dotiies  for  eiiiidren  tiie  (lermans  are 
inherently  opposc'd  to  race  suicide —while 
the  rest  of  tlie  stuff  is  heiuf^'  sold  over  the 
counters.  A  German  army  without  iron 
crosses  and  otlier  i)r<>tty  and  jjlossy  l)aul)les 
certainly  can't  hv  (wpecled  to  liji'lit,  not 
by  resolution  of  radi(^al  r»>publi(!s,  at  least. 

Ther(>  are  no  iron  cross(>s  for  sale  in 
Coblenz — that  is,  not  ol'licially.  There  was 
a  great  Teuton  hu(^  and  cry  over  this 
trattic  in  one  of  tlie  foundation-stones  of 
Kultur,  and  the  shopkeepers  withdrew 
them  from  their  windows,  and  tliey'r(> 
rather  hard  to  j^et. 

The  bifj  tiermaii  war(>liouses  at  Metter- 
nieh,  across  the  Mos(>ll(>,  about  whosc^ 
contents  fabulous  tales  leaked  even  unto 
the  hinterland  of  the  S.  O.  S.  and  which 
proved  such  a  Mekka  for  officers  se(>kin{j, 
one  and  all,  at  least  one  shiny  helmet  of  the 
type  sent  to  America  to  bo  used  as  prizes 
in  the  Victory  Loan  drive — the  contents 
of  those  warehouses,  be  it  repeated,  are 
merely  ragged  shadows  of  their  former 
selves.  The  hebnets  are  kaput.  And  if 
you  so  much  as  whisj)er  the  word  "sou- 
venir" in  a  sort  of  wistful,  hungry  way  at 
Metternieh  you  are  apt  to  be  massacred 
in  ice-cold  blood,  or,  if  the  interrogee  is 
feeling  particularly  jovial,  you  will  be 
referred  to  an  American  soldier's  helmet 
on  a  nail  behind  the  commanding  officer's 
desk,  and  beneath  which  are  printed  the 
words,  "This  is  the  only  kind  of  helmet 
we  have  for  souvenirs."  And  even  that 
sign  may  have  to  be  taken  down  pretty 
soon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  this  ord- 
nance material  is  ah'eady  in  the  S.  O.  S.  or 
on  its  way  to  America  in  fulfilment  of  a 
G.  H.  Q.  order  to  the  efTect  that  the 
Government  had  taken  a  hand  in  the 
souvenir  game,  and  that  it  wants  every- 
thing it  can  get,  for  historical,  photo- 
graphical,  and  experimental  purposes. 

Three  classifications  were  made  of  the 
stuff  in  the  warehouses.  Part  of  it  goes 
to  the  salvage  department  at  Tours  for 
photographic  purposes.  Twenty  specimens 
of  every  article  foiind  Avere  collected  for 
the  engineering  collection  at  Is-sur-Tille, 
whence  they  go  to  the  States.  And 
then  there  is  the  historical  collection, 
which  was  shipped  first  to  Gievres  and  then 
to  America. 

There  were  many  Lugers  and  IMauser 
pistols,  but  these  somehow  disappeared 
mysteriously  after  the  first  dough-boy 
marched  into  Germany.  And  the  Ger- 
mans took  away  all  the  leather  they  could 
carry — so  that  all  that  was  left,  in  addition 
to  a  lot  of  ancient  firearms,  which  w(>re 
carefully  collected  and  cataloged,  were 
the  following: 

Blankets,  haversacks,  infantry  packs, 
some  of  doeskin,  some  of  calfskin,  some  of 
dogskin,  some  of  goatskin;  tank  guns  (no 
one  seems  to  want  these  unwieldy  Aveapons), 
sausage-grinders,  boot-guards,  spurs,  hel- 
met-covers, some  for  the  field,  some  for 
dress  occasions  and  maneuvers;  snuff-  and 
dubbing-boxes,  tent  cloth,  tent  poles,  and 
pins  (very  good  material,  too),  harness  of 
all  kinds,  and  all  made  of  paper,  including 
the  tugs;  spiral  puttees,  also  of  paper; 
mess-kit  forks  and  spoons,  glass  and  metal 
canteens,  prayer-books  with  blue  covers 
and  Testaments  with  black  covers,  Avound 
medals  (black  for  one  and  two  wounds, 
sih'er  for  three  or  four,  and  gold  for  fiA^e  or 
more — there  are  no  more  silver  or  gold 
medals).  Saber  knots,  German  Red-Cross 
arm-bands.  prisoner-of-Avar  bands  (yellow 
with  red  lettering),  various  insignia,  such 
as  the  crossed  flags  of  the  Signal  Corps. 


And  th(>n  tliere  are  tlu^  (ro(Te(>-roast(Ts. 
The  G(>rman  "colTee-beans"  used  to  be 
issued  raw  and  had  to  be  roasted  in  the 
li(-l(l.  And  all  this  is  in  cliarge  of  the 
iUJ;{(l  Advanced  ()rdnan(!e  Depot,  members 
of  which  eat,  sleep,  are  entertained,  and  do 
their  guarding  all  within  the  precincts  of 
the  warehouse  enclosure. 


FLATS  IN  THAT  DEAR   I'ARIS  ARE 
DEARER  THAN   EVER 


ALL  of  the  attractions  that  caused  small 
riots  lately  in  various  American 
cities  are  eiijoy(>d  by  Paris  flat-dwellers, 
it  app(>ars,  together  with  some  special 
features  apparently  im  portend  from  the; 
Infernal  liegions.  Th(>  furnished  fiat  a  hi 
Paris  is  especially  interesting  be<!ause  you 
have  to  do  most  of  your  own  furnishing; 
and  furnishing  a  flat  in  Paris,  with  prices 
at  their  present  level,  is  worse  than  a  com- 
bination of  the  income  tax,  a  Liberty  Loan 
driA-e,  and  a  dozen  Avar-eharity  campaigns. 
Ordinary  bed-she(>ts,  for  instance,  are 
quoted  at  $11  per  in  that  dear  Paris,  which 
was  never  so  dear  as  to-day.  It  Avould 
appear,  too,  that  the  Parisian  houseoAvner 
not  only  is  familiar  with  all  the  wiles  that 
have  been  practised  since  men  quit  living 
in  caves,  but  has  also  invented  numerous 
ncAv  and  iniquitous  methods  of  his  OAvn  in 
dealing  Avith  unsuspecting  tenants.  "A 
Paris  lease  is  a  sort  of  a  self-signed  death- 
Avarrant,"  says  Guy  C.  Hickok,  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  "in  Avhich  you  give  all 
your  Avorldly  goods  to  the  executioner,  let 
him  set  the  date  for  the  demise,  giA-e  him  a 
mortgage  on  your  family  in  perpetuity, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  your  life 
become  his  slave."  Continuing  his  recital 
of  the  trials  and  tribulations  connected 
Avith  an  effort  to  find  a  place  to  live  in, 
Avhich  fortunately,  by  a  happy  fluke,  does 
not  quite  succeed,  Mr.  Hickok  proceeds: 

You  find  the  apartment  through  the 
aid  of  a  kind  real-estate  agent.  The 
concierge  shows  you  through  grudgingly. 
She  tells  you  that  you  are  wasting  her 
time,  that  fiAC  other  people  have  looked 
in  the  last  two  hours,  and  that  one  gentle- 
man has  promised  to  take  it.  He  is,  in 
fact,  to  return  in  an  hour  to  sign  the 
"engagement." 

The  engagement,  you  learn,  is  a  pre- 
liminary contract  which  you  have  to  sign 
in  which  you  promise  to  take  the  apartment 
tho  the  owner  does  not  promise  to  giA'e 
it  to  you. 

It  is  a  bully  little  nook — never  sublet 
before.  The  owner  went  to  the  country 
during  the  war  and  is  going  to  stay  there. 
The  rooms  are  full  of  copper  and  brass — 
lovely  stuff  that  you  Avould  like  to  have  in 
your  home. 

The  little  kitchen  has  Avhole  roAvs  of 
polished  copper  cooking-utensils,  such  as 
you  haA'e  seen  in  still-bfe  paintings.  The 
furniture  makes  you  hate  Grand  Rapids. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  no  steam-heat,  no 
furnace-heat,  no  hot  Avater.  There  is 
running  Avater  in  one  end  of  the  place,  a 
two-by-four  sink,  and  in  the  bedroom  is  a 
one-burner  gas  arrangement  in  which 
monsieur  the  former  occupant  used  to 
heat  his  shaAang  water  in  a  coffee-pot. 
There  is  no  bathtub. 

You  have  stopt  looking  for  couA'^eni- 
enees  by  this  time,  however.      There  is  an 


(iold  \v,\y.  sjitc  of  liiiildini;  brick,  worth  $1H.2(IH. 
'I'll Ik- of  Kadjiiin  tliiclviicss  of  a  inatcli,  worth 
•flH.OOd.  I'holoK  Ti)h  <la(  (ho  mini,  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  l)y  eoiirtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Goveriiiiicnt, 

Radium 

for  every  day  use 

You  Avould  not  think  of  buying  a  watch 
or  a  clock  that  would  only  run  dnrinjj 
the  day,  would  you?  Then  Avhy  have 
one  that  can   onlj'  be  seen  in  tlie  light? 

Marvelite 

When  treated  with  Marvelite  (made 
with  Radium  from  our  mines  in  Colorado), 
any  instrument  can  be  seen  as  clearly  in 
darkness  as  in  daylight,  and  Avill  stay 
luminous  for  years.  The  finest  instru- 
ments and  timepieces  are  now  being 
Marvelited. 

How  can  you  get  it.''  Simply  tell  your 
dealer  that  you  must  have  your  Avatch 
or  instrument  Marvelited.  If  he  needs 
inforination  on  the  subject,  Ave  Avill 
gladly  cooperate  with  him. 

Some  Uses  for 
Self-Luminous  Marvelite 


Wrist  Watches 
Ordinary  Watclies 
Traveling  Clocks 
Mantel  Clocks 
Compasses,  Gauges 


Aircraft  Instruments 
Automobile  Iiistnnnents 
Marine  Instruments 
Danger  Signs  )  They  can- 
Exit  Signs       5  not  go  out 


Send  for  Booklet  D,  containing  valixible  infor- 
mation  about  all  kinds  of  luminous  materials. 


MADE  WITH  RADIUM 


For  locating  things  in  the  dark 

"Their  Radium  Glow 
Shows  Where  to  Go" 

Put  a  Marvelite  Spotter  on  every  electric 
light  switch  and  pull-socket  chain  in  your 
house.  Pendants  for  pull-chains  and  gas  fix- 
tures. Buttons  for  switch  plates,  and  Thumb- 
Tacks  for  everything.  Easy  to  attach.  No 
wires  or  batteries.  Approved  by  Committee 
of  New  York  Architects. 

OK  CENTS  each  at  drug,  electrical 
^^  and  liardware  stores;  or  send  us 
25  cents  each  for  as  many  as  you  need. 

Liberal  discount  to  jobbers 
and  dealers 

Cold  Light  Mfg.  Co. 

50  East  Union  Sq.  New  York 
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"NTOT  a  big  cigar,  not  a  little  cigar,  but 
■*"  ^  " In-B-Tween"!  The  size  you've  always 
time  to  smoke  right  to  the  end — and  the  quality 
you  always  want  to  smoke  right  to  the  end.  Just 
four  inches  of  delightful  goodness.  Just  four 
inches  of  the  best  tobacco  in  the  world.  Just 
"Four  Inches  of  a  25c  Cigar!'  That's  In-B-Tween. 

5  in  h"n  foil,  30c      Box  of  10,  60c     Box  of  25,  $1.50      Box  of  50,  $3.00 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send  us  60c  for  tin  of  ten,  men- 
tioning dealer's  name. 

KRAUS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  D 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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STARCHED  OR  SOFT  THE 


IS  A  DEPENDABLE 
INDICATOR  OF  A 
SMART  SATISFACTORY 

Qollar 

Cluett,  Peabody  (St  Co.,  Inc.,  Wakers,  Troy,  N.  "\', 


excellent  public  bath  factory  around  the 
corner,  which  you  are  informed  all  the  best 
people  of  the  neighborhood  patronize. 

The  flat  looks  so  much  more  homelike 
than  anything  you  have  seen  since  you 
left  home  that  you  simply  must  have  it. 

You  cross  the  concierge's  palm  with 
silver,  a  whole  lot  of  it,  whereupon  she 
declares  that  she  will  inform  the  gentle- 
man who  is  to  come  in  an  hour  that  the 
apartment  has  been  let  without  her  knowl- 
edge by  the  real-estate  man. 

You  hasten  back  to  the  agent  and  sign 
the    engagement    with    ink    that    almost 
smokes  wdth  j'our  eagerness. 
Then  you  inform  your  friends. 
Your  friends  are  not   so  cheerful.     They 
make  long  faces. 

"Your  wdfe  will  spend  all  of  her  time 
in  lines  buying  food,"  saj's  one. 

"Unless  you  buj'^  the  food  yourselves, 
you  will  be  robbed,"  says  another. 

"If  you  trust  the  purchasing  to  a 
servant  you  will  pay  twice  the  price  of 
everything,"  says  a  third. 

Twice  the  price  of  anything  is  enough 
to  appal  you.     You  blink  and  hope. 

The  agent  has  A\Titten  to  the  coiuitry 
for  the  owner  to  come  to  tow^n  and  meet 
you.  You  wait  impatiently,  just  hunger- 
ing for  the  day  when  you  can  get  into  that 
little  place  and  call  it  your  own.  It  is 
agreed  (between  you  and  the  agent)  that 
the  lease  is  to  be  for  six  months. 

On  an  appointed  day  you  meet  the 
pi'oprietor.  The  latter  has  been  in  town 
all  day — and  is  making  the  apartment 
ready.  This  is  a  disturbing  process.  It 
consists  in  packing  an  enormous  lot  of 
things  into  boxes  preparatory  to  taking 
them  away.  The  little  home  does  not  look 
quite  the  same.  But  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment  you  put  that  down  to  the  confusion 
of  packing. 

You  are  disturbed  again.  The  owner 
w^ants  the  lease  to  be  for  three  montlis, 
renewable  with  the  consent  of  both  of 
you  at  the  end  of  that  time.  You  argue 
in  the  best  French  you  can  command  that 
3'ou  want  it  for  si.\  months  flat.  But  your 
French  is  so  limited  that  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  you  lose  the  argument. 
You  go  away  discontented. 
The  next  day  you  come  back  armed 
with  a  vocabulary  learned  in  the  interim 
and  argue  the  question  again.  The  owner 
stands  firm.  This  time  there  is  a  perfectly 
apparent  change  in  the  apartment.  The 
floor-covering  does  not  look  the  same.  The 
hangings  at  the  windows  are  thinner  and 
less  gay.  There  isn't  as  much  copper  and 
bronze  about  as  you  thought  there  was. 
And  a  w^oman  is  packing  the  bedding  into 
a  huge  trunk.  You  ask  about  the  lattc.r. 
"Oh,  it  is  the  custom  to  furnish  your  owii 
linen,"  you  learn. 

That's  funny.  But  perhaps  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  some  bed  linen  of 
your  own,  you  think.  You  decide  that  you 
will  look  into  that. 

"Then  there  is  the  inventory,"  the 
owner  reminds  you.  "Yes,  you  have  to 
sign  an  inventory,  you  know%  and  must 
leave  w^hen  you  go,  everjthing  that  is 
in  the  inventory." 

The  owner  shows  you  se\eral  closely 
written  pages  of  inventory'  that  he  has 
already  prepared.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  done.  But  you  take  a  look  at  it.  It 
doesn't  seem  possible  that  there  is  so 
much  in  the  house. 

Ilardl^^  any  of  the  w'ords  mean  any- 
thing to  you.  You  see  that  you  are  going 
to  sign  a  receipt  for  hea"\"en  knows  what, 
and  that  there  may  be  a  three-ringed 
circus  included  for  all  you  know. 

At    this    stage   of  the  game,  the  victim 


feeling  that  he  is  getting  into  deep  water, 
makes  a  i)rotest  to  the  agent,  lie  is  in- 
formed, however,  that  matters  are  pro- 
ceeding according  to  precedent  laid  down 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  as  unehange- 
able  as  the  well-known  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  and  that  from  this  time- 
honored  and  iron  rule  there  is  no  escape. 
In  fear  and  trembling,  then,  ho  awaits 
developments — 

Finally  comes  the  day  when  the  lease 
is  to  b(}  signed.  You  are  to  be  there. 
Th(>  owner  is  to  be  there.  The  owner's 
wife  is  to  be  there.  The  agent  is  to  be 
there.  And  a  notary,  or  what  corre- 
sponds to  one,  is  to  be  there,  all  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  meantime  you  have  learned 
other  distressing  things.  You  have  priced 
the  sheets,  .f  11  per  sheet,  shock  mimber  one. 

The  owner  is  going  to  take  the  silver- 
ware with  him,  shock  number  two. 

The  brass  and  copper  has  all  been  stored 
away  in  what  corresponds  to  the  attic, 
shock  number  three. 

You  find  you  won't  be  able  to  get  any 
coal  for  the  fireplace.  Of  course,  you  can 
get  wood,  at  sixty  cents  for  four  sticks, 
shock  number  four. 

And  all  that  was  said  about  standing 
in  line  for  food  was  true  and  more,  shock 
number  five. 

There  you  are.  You  have  learned  that 
the  apartment  isn't  at  all  as  you  thought 
it  was  going  to  be.  You  can  not  have  it 
for  the  length  of  time  you  wanted  it.  Life 
in  it  will  not  be  a  bit  as  you  thought 
it  was  going  to  be,  but — 

You  have  signed  that  engagement, 
and  are  on  your  way  to  sign  the  lease  and 
the  inventory  which  contains  you  know 
not  what. 

You  advance  to  the  signing  with  all 
the  feverish  anticipation  a  condemned 
man  must  feel  on  approaching  the  scatifold. 

When  you  enter  the  apartment  this 
impression  deepens.  There  they  are.  The 
lord  high  executioner,  the  recorder,  the 
witnesses,  the  keeper  of  the  seal  (the  seal 
is  on  the  table).     Enter  the  victim,  you. 

It  certainly  does  look  bad.  They  all 
gather  round  you.  You  take  refuge  in 
your  poor  French  to  prolong  life  even  for  a 
moment.  You  stalk  through  the  apartment 
pretending  to  want  a  last  look  l)efore 
signing.  In  reality  you  are  looking  for  an 
open  window  from  which  to  jump. 

Cleaned  out,  silver  gone,  brass  gone, 
hangings  gone,  kitchen  utensils  gone,  linen, 
both  table  and  bed,  gone,  you  wonder 
whatever  can  be  in  that  inventory  to  make 
it  so  long. 

There  is  no  open  window.  You  sigh  and 
return  to  your  fate.  The  agent  is  at  the 
table  awaiting  you  with  pen  moistened. 

A  gleam  of  hope.  There  beside  him 
is  the  engagement  with  your  signature 
on  it.  Now  if  that  paper  would  only  cease 
to  exist  you  would  be  free.  A  desperate 
plan  suggests  itself. 

You  sidle  closer  and  lean  over  the 
notary.  You  mumble  something  unin- 
telligible and  close  your  hand  over  that 
bit  of  paper.     It  slips  in  your  pocket. 

You  move  toward  the  outer  door.  They 
all  look  at  you  as  if  you  were  a  madman. 
With  your  back  against  the  door  you 
make  a  speech.  It  is  no  oratorical  gem. 
From  the  blank  look  on  the  faces  of  your 
listeners  it  apparently  means  absolutely 
nothing  to  them.  To  you  it  is  wonderful. 
It  is  your  declaration  of  freedom.  You 
are  saying,  or  think  you  are  saying,  some- 
thing about  wanting  to  rent  a  home,  not  a 
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The  Science  of 
Being  Right 

Business  judgments  involving 
millions  must  be  founded  on  facts. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  gathers  the  facts  of 
business  from  original  sources  which 
are  not  always  open  to  smaller  banks 
or  to  individuals. 

Exact  information  on  subjects 
related  to  intelligent,  conservative 
and  courageous  business  policy  is 
at  the   disposal  of  our  friends. 
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National  Bank  of  Commerce 


IN  New  York 


CAPITAL  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  OVER.  FIFTY  MiaiON  DOLLARS 


"**-«. 


.„^-«*f^ 


The  Star  will  guide 

your  shaving  ship  into  the 
harbor  of  complete  satisfac- 
tion, and  it's  easy  sailing  all 
the  way,  never  rough,  never 
choppy.  And  if  your  shav- 
ing ship  is  a  slow,  old  tug 
boat,  the  Star  will  turn  it  into 
a  smooth  and   rapid   cutter. 

The  Star  has  been  erasing  beards 
since  1875.  You  can  get  one  today 
like  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  used 
over  thirty  years  ago.  Star  No.  I 
with  heavy,  hand-forged  blade,  $2, 
and  the  Star  No.  4  as  illustrated  above 
with  Cru-Steel  Blades  ^I. 


No.  667,  $1  No.  668,  $1.25 

Other  styles,  26c  to  $5 

KAMBRO     Guaranteed 
SHAVING  BRUSHES 

will  help  accomplish   your  star  shave  to 
perfection.  Bristles  cemented  in  rubber. 

Star   Cru -Steel    Blades,  6   for   35c. 
can  be  used  with  moststandard  Safety  Razors 


■>  m 


TAR 

SAFETY 
RAZOR 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Star 
Razors,  and  Blades  or  Kambro 
Shaving  Brushes,  write  us  and 
we  will  have  you  supplied. 

KAMPFE   BROS.,   Inc. 

Since  l8jj 

BROOKLYN,   NEW  YORK 

Service  Store:  8  Reade  Street,  N.  Y. 

MONTREAL:    140  McGill  Street 

LONDON:    8  City  Road 
PARIS:     107  Avenue  Parmentier 
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Firestone  Cord  Tire  with 
the  new  Non-Skid  Tready 
built  to  the  largest  stan- 
dard  of  this  size  estab- 
lished by  the  industry. 


\ 
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'pre^fotie 

Cord  Tire 


New  Standard 
Over-Size 


Extra  Heavy 
Non-Skid 


TVTOW  that  the  tire  manufacturers  have  realized  that  larger 
-^  ^  sized  standards  are  correct,  the  cord  tire  of  greater 
diameter  is  rightfully  taking  first  place  with  car  owners. 

The  present  Firestone  Cord  ofTers  not  only  the  limit  of  air 
capacity  established,  but  a  new  non-skid  tread  of  greater 
road  grip  and  power  economy. 

The  efficiency  of  this  bigger,  better  Cord  Tire  is  beyc^nd 
anything  heretofore  delivered  in  tire  service. 

But  the  public,  knowing  the  Firestone  creed,  most  miles 
per  dollar,  is  surprised  at  nothing  which  that  creed  may 
deli-ver  in  results. 

It  is  the  right  inspiration  in  the  first  place,  and  America  is 
educated  to  what  an  Idea  can  do  when  rightly  carried  out. 

And  the  Firestone  Organization  does  it — with  the  added 
force  which  comes  because  90%  of  the  workers  own  stock 
in  the  business.  They  are  personally  interested  in  seeing 
the  Idea  work  out  to  your  advantage. 

Your  dealer  feels  the  same  way;  see  him. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON,  OHIO 

Brstnches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

Most  Miles  per  Dollar 
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skeleton  of  a  home,  that  this  is  not  the 
apartment  you  agreed  to  take,  etc.,  etc. 

You  reach  the  end,  not  of  your  speech, 
but  of  your  French  vocabulary.  A  flash 
from  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  flits  through 
your  mind. 

With  a  noble  gesture  you  sweep  the 
threshold  of  that  place  with  your  hat- 
brim,  bow  deeply,  and  say: 

"  Messieurs  et  tuesdames,  au  revoir."  Once 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door  you  walk 
very  swiftly  to  the  Seine  and  from  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  you  throw  that  bit 
of  paper  bearing  your  John  Hancock 
just  as  far  as  you  can  throw  it.  Much 
to  your  relief  it  sinks. 

For  you,  you  have  escaped  having  a 
"home,"  and  are  the  happiest  person 
alive. 


FOR  SALE— SURPLUS  WAR -MATERIAL 
—APPLY  TO   UNCLE  SAM 


WHEN  the  fighting  in  Europe  came 
to  an  abrupt  end  last  November 
your  Uncle  Samuel  found  himself  with  a 
miscellaneous  job  lot  of  stuff  on  his 
hands,  valued  at  $1,500,000,000,  for  which 
he  had  no  particular  use.  It  was  a  fine 
collection,  and  bewildering  in  its  variety. 
For  instance,  there  were  30,000  army  field 
desks;  a  bunch  of  horses,  not  to  mention 
army  mules;  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
hand-grenades,  each  well  fitted  to  "do" 
for  a  Hun,  but  presenting  a  problem  in 
the  matter  of  being  put  to  other  uses; 
105,000,000  pounds  of  copper;  .30,000  motor- 
trucks; car-loads  of  disabled  typewriters; 
vast  quantities  of  castor-oil  and  castor- 
beans;  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  build- 
ings in  cantonments  and  other  millions 
invested  in  machinery  and  railroad  equip- 
ment in  France;  thousands  of  pounds  of 
sugar  and  butter;  and,  as  the  country 
editor  would  say  in  assisting  a  farmer  to 
make  up  a  bill  of  his  goods  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction,  "other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention."  Of  course,  the  only  thing 
to  do  with  all  this  material  was  to  dispose 
of  it,  and  this  the  Government  proceeded 
to  do.  That  task,  however,  called  for  the 
exercise  of  a  lot  of  fine  judgment,  for  the 
sale  could  not  be  made  in  the  manner  of  a 
man  disposing  of  a  yearling  calf  and  two 
dozen  cabbages.  It  would  never  do  to 
glut  the  market  by  unloading  all  this 
stuff  at  once,  and  there  were  various  otlier 
problems  presented  by  the  situation  which 
demanded  much  care  and  intelligence 
for  their  proper  solution.  To  one  C. 
Willing  Hare  was  given  the  job  to  act  as 
sal«!s- agent  of  the  Government  in  dis- 
posing of  all  this  surplus  material.  Mr. 
G.  Gould  Lincoln  gives  in  the  Washington 
Star  a  brief  outline  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  devolving  upon  Mr.  Hare,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following: 

As  \w.  looks  at  it,  the  Government  is 
not  intended  by  ('ongress  or  the  peojjle 
to  conduct  a  retail  department-store  for 
th(!  sale  of  "everything  from  a  shoe-string 
to  an  airplane."  The  reasonable  way, 
therefore,  to  dispose  of  these  enormous 
surplus  supplicts  which  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  is  to  let  them  go  back  to  the 
various  trades  to  which  they  belong,  and 
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to    let    the    general    public    absorb    them 
through  the.se  regular  trade  channels. 

For  instance,  the  Government — in  the 
War  Department — had  on  hand  105,000,- 
000  pounds  of  copper  when  the  armistice 
was  signed.  If  this  copper  had  been 
thrown  on  the  market  by  the  Government 
indiscriminately  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  the  copper  market  would  have 
gone  crazy  and  cojjper-mines  would  have 
had  to  shut  down,  throwing  thousands  of 
persons  out  of  employment.  So  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  copper  trade  were 
called  in  and  a  plan  was  worked  out  imder 
which  the  trade  itself  undertook  to  take 
the  copper  off  the  Government's  hands  at 
a  fair  figure  and  to  dispose  of  it  gradually 
to  the  public. 

In  the  same  way  other  commodities 
ha\e  l>een  handled.  Mr.  Hare  has  ob- 
tained the  services  of  a  score  of  ex- 
perts in  the  industries  and  in  salesman- 
ship to  aid  him  in  bringing  about  this 
scientific  disposal  of  surplus  material. 

Here  are  some  of  the  important  con- 
tracts already  closed  by  the  director 
of  sales:  With  the  lumber  industry, 
180,000,000  feet,  approximate  value,  %i,- 
000,000;  with  the  sulfur  industry,  100,000 
tons  of  sulfur,  approximate  value  .$2,000,- 
000;  with  the  nitrate  inii)orters,  100,000 
tons  of  sodium  nitrate,  api)roximate  value, 
$8,.500,000;  with  the  mahogany  producers, 
5,000,000  feet,  approximate  value,  $700,000. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  manj-  sales 
of  materials  of  various  kinds  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  where  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  Government 
to  dispose  of  these  materials  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  where  their  sale  can  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the  in- 
dustries. These  are  sold  in  many  places 
throughout  the  country  to  the  highest 
bidders.  The  War  Department  had  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  butter  and  sugar  on 
hand  which  it  no  longer  required,  and  other 
foodstuffs.  These  have  been  disposed  of 
in  part  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

W^hen  the  war  was  cut  off  short  in 
November  the  War  Department  imme- 
diately started  retrenching.  It  had  con- 
tracts, however,  which  had  been  signed 
and  under  wliich  factories  of  all  kinds 
were  turning  out  materials  at  a  tremendous 
rate.  It  would  not  have  been  fair  to  the 
men  who  were  producing  these  articles  to 
say,  "We'll  take  no  more  of  your  prod- 
ucts." The  consequence  was  that  for 
several  months  the  Goxernment  continued 
to  receive  large  quantities  of  materials 
for  which  it  was  inconceivable  it  would 
have  any  further  use.  These  materials 
had  to  be  added  as  a  surplus  to  materials 
already  on  hand. 

The  Government,  in  addition  to  having 
surplus  materials  on  its  hands,  has  vast 
factories  which  must  be  salvaged.  It  con- 
structed tlies(>  plants  for  the  persons  who 
were  to  operate  them,  frequently  on  land 
not  owned  by  tlie  (jo\erntnent.  Millions 
of  dollars  were  expended  for  them.  It  will 
be  the  duty  now  of  the  director  of  sales  to 
dispose  of  these  plants,  when  the  contracts 
have  been  finall.\-  adjusted,  either  to  the 
persons  now  oi)erating  them  or  to  others. 
In  many  cases  the  plants  are  so  huge  tliat 
no  one  single  concern  would  be  interested 
in  purchasing  them  from  the  Gon  ernment. 
The  Government  probalily  will  have  to 
arrange  to  subdivid(^  such  j)lants  so  that 
several  concH^rns  may  take  over  ])arts  of  the 
same  plant,  perhaps  using  the  various  parts 
in  the  manufacture  of  entirely  different 
kinds  of  production. 

It  has  been  the  duty,  too,  of  the  director 
of  sales  to  dispose  of  many  of  the  large 
army  camps   and  cantonments.     In  some 


cases  it  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  to  purchase  the  ground  on 
which  the  cantonments  were  constructed, 
the  cost  of  the  ground  being  very  small 
compared  to  the  millions  which  were 
expended  in  erecting  the  cantonments. 

When  the  war  came  to  an  abrupt  end 
the  War  Department  had  on  hand  some 
30,000  surplus  motor  -  trucks.  Congress, 
before  it  adjourned,  authorized  the  War 
Department  to  turn  these  trucks  over  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  used 
by  it  and  the  States  in  the  construction  of 
good  roads,  under  the  Federal  Good  Roads 
Act.  Some  of  them  also  were  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  Post-office  Department. 
In  this  wa\'  the  director  of  sales  has  been 
able  to  dispose  of  the  motor-trucks.  The 
Post-offic(>  Department  also  was  to  receive 
some  of  the  airplanes  and  equipment  for 
use  in  the  airplane  mail  service. 

Another  question  that  pestered  the  sales- 
agent  was.  How  much  of  the  material  should 
be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  prospective 
permanent  Army?  At  first  the  General 
Staff  figured  on  1,. 500.000  men.  Then 
that  dwindled  to  .500,000,  and  by  this  time 
it  is  thought  Congress  will  make  provision 
for  not  more  than  300,000.  Then  there 
was  the  matter  of  deterioration  to  consider, 
and  new  inventions  and  improved  proc- 
esses and  one  thing  and  another.  For, 
of  course,  the  Government  material  would 
always  all  have  to  be  of  the  best  and  of  the 
latest  type.  In  the  working  out  of  these 
problems  the  Government  has  fortunately 
selected  practical  liusiness  men  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  handling  of  similar 
problems,  if  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  these 
men  have  furnished  many  ingenious  solu- 
tions.    For  instance: 

•The  War  Department  had  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hand-grenades  on  hand  or 
under  order  when  the  war  ended.  Outside 
of  blowing  a  Boche  to  atoms,  there  is  very 
little  conceivable  use  for  a  hand-grenade. 
But  one  of  Mr.  Hare's  assistants  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  removing  the  dangerous 
parts  of  the  grenade,  cutting  a  slit  in  them, 
and  putting  them  on  the  market  as  banks 
for  children.  Already  sales  of  thou.sands 
of  these  little  banks  have  been  arranged  for. 
If  the  hand-grenad(>s  had  been  scrapped 
and  sold  only  for  the  material  in  them, 
they  would  have  brought  on  an  average 
of  one  cent  each.  But  under  the  plan 
devised  they  bring  about  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  cents  each. 

In  seeking  an  outlet  for  its  surplus 
materials  the  Go\ernment  has  an  eye 
on  export  trade,  particularly  with  South 
America.  It  expects  to  do  business  with 
the  foreign  countries,  however,  through 
private  export  and  import  concerns  rather 
than  to  have  the  Go\ernment  go  into  the 
export  business.  In  the  case  of  the 
European  countries  which  were  engaged  in 
the  war,  their  governments  have  too  large 
quantities  of  war-munitions  of  all  kinds 
on  hand,  which  must  be  disposed  of  to 
their  citizens  if  possible,  so  that  channel 
is  blocked  in  many  instances. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  have 
wrecked  and  stript  factories  in  Belgium  of 
maciiinery  and  tools.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  very  large  quan- 
tities of  such  tools  on  hand,  and  it  may  sell 
many  of  them  to  the  Belgians,  tho,  if  it 
does  so,  the  sales  and  credits  probably  will 
be  arranged  through  private  bankers  in 
this  country  with  the  Belgian  concerns,  for 
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For  sound,  practical 
reasons  and  the  best 
use  of  your  money, 
why  not  make  an  at- 
tempt to  verify  the 
facts  before  deciding 
whether  you  will 
spend  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  for 
an  ordinary  automo- 
bile, or  invest  in  a 
Twin  Six  Packard 
with  all  that  a  Pack- 
ard can  give  you. 


Transportation  facts  are  established 


LEADING  transportation  expert 
has  said  that  most  automobiles 
are  buih  on  theory  and  bought 
on  personal  opinion. 

Transportation  is  now  a  science.  It  is  a 
science  that  applies  to  your  own  car 
whether  it  carries  you  across  the  Continent 
or  merely  from  your  home  to  your  office 
or  serves  your  family  or  friends  in  their 
daily  activities. 

It  would  astonish  the  average  car  owner 
to  see  a  scientific  test  of  his  car  in  its  relation 
to  the  whole  question  of  transportation. 

We  say  the  whole  question  because  ad- 
vantages are  claimed  and  economies  cited 
for  certain  parts  of  a  car  or  special  phases 
of  the  question. 

It  is  only  by  treating  the  problem  as  a 
whole  that  we  get  the  facts. 

For  example  a  man  may  have  his  eye 
filled   by  economy  of  gasoline   and   tires, 
and  he  may  thro\v  away  more  on  engine 
tinkering  than  he  saves  on  both  these 
items. 

He  may  get  speed  at  the  cost  of  vibra  - 
tion  that  racks  and  wrecks  his  car. 

He  may  get  lightness  at  the  expense 


of  safety  or  dragging  weight  at  a  heavy  up- 
keep charge. 

If  he  gets  power  ^vhen  he  wants  it  he  may 
have  to  pay  for  it  when  he  doesn't  use  it. 

While  passenger  cars  were  bought  as 
luxuries  alone,  it  was  difficult  to  get  con- 
sideration for  the  facts. 

Just  as  today  the  average  automobile  for 
family  use  is  a  compromise,  an  amateur  job 
from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  transpor- 
tation; its  advantage  in  one  direction  off-set 
by  loss  in  another. 

When  corporations  buy  Packard  cars  for 
the  transport  of  their  executives,  there  is 
something  for  the  average  car  buyer  to 
think  about. 

That  is  the  result  of  expert  analysis  of  all 
the  factors.    It  is  a  matter  of  business. 

When  will  the  purchase  of  the  family 
car  be  regarded  as  a  business  transaction  ? 

The  Packard  people  are  transportation 
experts;  they  can  tell  you  more  on  this  sub- 
ject than  any  other  organization  in  the 
world.     You  can  ask  them  to  discuss 
your  car  problem  without  obligation. 

It  is  to  your  interest  and  profit  to 
do  so. 


Jsl^tke  ManWko  Owns  One 


PACKARD    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY    -    Detroit 
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Thousands  of  men  are  today  getting  back  into  Cooper' s-Bennington — the 
union  suit  underwear  that  combines  comfort  with  durabiUty — the  garment 
that  is  spring-needle  knit  throughout  and  not  just  at  cuffs  and  ankles. 

ooper: 

BENNINGTON 

Spring-Needle  Underwear 

has  the  extra  elasticity  which  provides  perfect  body-fit  in  any 
position.  And  its  extra  mile  of  yarn  required  for  the  close,  line, 
spring-needle  stitch  gives  an  extra  year  of  wear. 

Makers  alto  of  Black  Cat  Reinforced        dLACIv     C  A  1      1  EiXXlLES    CO.         Factor  tern  at  Kenotha  and  Sheboygan,   Wit.  f 
Hosiery  for  men,  women  and  children  Harvard,  III.,   and  Benntngton,  Vt. 

HOME  OFFICE:  KENOSHA.  WISCONSIN 
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tho  sum  set  asido  by  Congress  to  establish 
eredits  for  th(>  Alli<Hl  nations  is  })ra(^ti<rally 
exhausted. 

WhiU)  the  vast  bulk  of  surplus  nui- 
terials  now  held  by  the  Oovc^nnient 
was  purchased  by  the  War  Department, 
the  Navy  Department  also  has  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  materials  to  dispose  of, 
and  the  sales  director  in  the  War  De|)art- 
ment  is  cooperating  with  the  otlicials  of  the 
Navy  Department  in  arranging  for  the 
disposal  of  various  kinds  of  munitions. 
Another  department  of  the  Goveniinent 
which  has  control  of  surplus  goods  and 
structures  which  must  eventually  be  dis- 
posed of  is  the  United  Stales  Housing 
Bureau,  which  erected  housing  projects 
at  many  places  in  various  parts  of  the;  coun- 
try to  house  the  workers  in  munition,  ship- 
building, and  other  ])lants.  These  do  not 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  director 
of  sales  in  the  War  Department,  but  are 
being  handled  by  the  Housing  Bureau. 

Among  the  stores  which  the  War  De- 
partment had  on  hand  were  thousands  of 
horses  and  mules,  and  Mr.  Hare  has  been 
selling  these  animaft  as  rapidly  as  possilile 
at  the  various  remount  depots  and  army 
camps  through  the  camp  quartermaster. 
They  are  sold  at  auction.  Large  quan- 
tities of  castor-beans  and  castor-oil,  prop- 
erty of  the  aircraft  division,  have  been 
sold,  too. 

The  director  of  sales  has  plans  for  dis- 
posing of  about  20,000  army  field  desks, 
which  were  intended  for  the  use  of  army 
officers  serving  in  France.  These  desks, 
of  course,  are  very  convenient  for  men  who 
are  constantly  on  the  move.  Contractors, 
builders,  and  road-makers,  whose  offices 
travel  with  them,  will  find  these  army 
field  desks  a  gr?at  comfort,  it  is  believed. 
These  desks  are  constructed  of  wood,  re- 
enforced  on  the  outside  with  heavy  fiber, 
and  are  thirty  inches  long,  twenty-six 
inches  high,  and  fourteen  inches  wide. 
>  Thousands  of  disabled  typewriters  were 
on  the  hands  of  the  War  Department. 
The  director  of  sales  devised  a  plan  Avhere- 
by  they  could  be  used  to  teach  wounded 
and  convalescent  soldiers  to  become  type- 
writer-repairers. This  is  being  done  and 
the  men  are  apt  pupils.  The  typewriters 
that  are  repaired  are  turned  over  to  the 
Government.  Incidentally,  the  men  learn 
a  lucrative  trade. 

The  director  of  sales  receives  many  re- 
quests from  citizens  to  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  from 
the  War  Department.  Recently  he  had  a 
letter  from  the  father  of  an  American 
dough-boy  who  had  given  his  life  to  his 
country  on  the  fields  of  France,  asking 
that  the  bugle  that  had  been  his  son's  be 
sold  to  him. 

Many  persons  appear  to  be  waiting 
anxiously  to  purchase  automobiles  from 
the  War  Department  when  it  begins  to 
unload  its  surplus  cars.     As  a  matter  of 

I  fact,  Mr.  Hare  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  Army  will  have  very  few  to 
sell,  and  practically  none  that  is  new. 
Mr.  Hare  is  dealing  only  with  the  sur- 
plus materials  in  this  country.  The 
JJnited  States  owns  vast  stores,  buildings, 
and  railroads  and  docks,  which  it  con- 
structed in  France,  that  must  be  sal- 
aged.  There  is  a  commission  abroad  now 
ndeavoring  to  dispose  of  these  materials 
dvantageously.  It  is  said  that  the  sur- 
lus  stores  abroad,  exclusive  of  the  rail- 
oads  and  buildings,  are  valued  at  about 
233,000,000. 

While  the  director  of  sales  has  been 
a";le  to  get  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  their 
original  cost  on  the  articles  sold  up  to 
,]the  present,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  will 


r 


})(>  possible  to  maintain  such  a  high  average 
througliout  tli((  sales.  Tlie  nuiterials  and 
nuiiuifiictured  articles  were  obtained  dur- 
ing war-times  and  at  war-time  j)ric(!S  for 
material  and  labor.  It  is  probable  tiiat 
in  many  cases,  jjerhajis  tin*  majority,  the 
(iovernment  will  be  huiky  if  it  obtains 
fifty  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost. 


HE'S  NO  PIKATE,  SAYS  CAPT.  ROSE, 
AND  MURPHY  CAN   PROVE  IT 


CAPT.  HANS  ROSE,  of  the  U-53,  the 
first  man  to  bring  a  German  sub- 
marine to  America,  says  he  is  not  a  pirate, 
never  was  a  pirate,  and  if  then^  is  a  man  in 
America  by  the  name  of  Murphy,  Mr. 
Murphy  can  prove  it.  The  doughty 
captain,  whose  exploits  when  commander 
of  the  U-53  would  have  been  more  appre- 
ciated in  this  country  if  he  had  been  fighting 
in  a  ])etter  cause,  is  now  occupying  a  little 
office  in  Potsdamerstrasse,  Berlin,  wearing 
civilian  clothes  and  looking  after  the 
needs  of  the  sick  and  wounded  men  of 
the  German  Navj'.  Despite  his  civilian 
clothes,  cables  Richard  Henry  Little,  in  a 
special  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
he  looks  like  a  sailor,  and  just  the  daring, 
reckless  kind  you  would  imagine  a  sub- 
marine commander  to  be.  It  was  Captain 
Rose  whose  unexpected  appearance  at 
Newport,  followed  by  his  destruction  of 
five  British  merchant  ships  off  Nantucket, 
created  such  a  stir  in  this  country  some 
months  before  we  got  into  the  war.  His 
submarine,  the  U-53,  was  just  an  ordinary 
L'^-boat,  of  the  kind  that  prowled  in  and 
out  of  bases  along  the  Flemish  and  German 
coast,  made  to  strike  and  run.  It  was  not 
of  the  cruiser  type  of  submarine  that 
visited  America  after  Captain  Rose  led  the 
way,  and  that  was  capable  of  staying  away 
from  its  base  for  five  months.  "When 
Captain  Rose  in  the  U-53  left  Helgoland, 
on  September  17,  1916,  for  America,  the 
odds  were  five  to  one  that  he  would  never 
come  back,"  says  the  Tribune's  corre- 
spondent, and  continues  with  passing 
mention  of  the  real  reason  why  the  Caj)- 
tain  paid  us  that  visit: 

Some  C/-boat  had  to  go  to  America  to 
convoy  the  Bremen,  the  sister  ship  of  the 
merchant  submarine  Deutschland,  into 
port  and  keep  away  or  sink  any  British 
war-craft  that  would  try  to  prevent  the 
Bremen  from  returning  to  Germany. 

The  little  U-53  plowed  steadily  across 
the  ocean  and  arri\'ed  off  Newport  in 
eleven  days.  Captain  Rose  waited  as  long 
as  he  could  for  the  Bremen,  but  the  boat 
was  never  heard  of  after  it  sailed  for 
America.  The  U-o3  went  into  Newport 
and  remained  for  two  hours,  but  Captain 
Rose  said  he  did  not  ask  for  fuel  or  pro- 
visions, for,  altho  under  international  law 
he  was  entitled  to  them,  American  naval 
officers  while  very  pleasant  to  him  made 
him  feel  that  if  he  demanded  supplies 
it  would  place  them  in  a  most  embarrassing 
position. 

After  Captain  Rose  left  Newport  he 
was  intent  on  getting  home  before  his  fast 
diminishing  stock  of  oil  and  food  was 
gone,  but  he  tarried  long  enough  to  take 
a  little  whirl  at  British  shipping.     I  asked 
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VACUUM  BOTTLES 


FOR  an  ever  increasing  list  ol^ 
home  and  outing  uses.  What- 
ever drink  you  fancy  or  the  season 
calls  for  can  be  kept  at  its  original 
temperature  with  all  its  freshness 
and  flavor  and  served  at  any  time 
or  at  any  place. 
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Vacuum  Bottles     ,„     J 

Keep  contents  hot  or 
cold  the  longest.  Are 
most  sanitary  in  con- 
struction and  a  patented 
spring  steel  shockabsorb- 
er  reduces  the  possibility 
of  breakage  to  a  mini- 
mum. Made  in  plain 
or  corrugated  nickel  or 
enamel  finish.  Prices 
from  $2.25  upward. 
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Vacuum  Tankard 

Carafes  and  Pitch- 
ers for  the  serving  of 
tea,  cofifee  or  other 
bevera ges,  hot  or  cold , 
at  the  dining  table,  in 
the  sick  room,  bou- 
doir, or  on  the  ve- 
randa. Tankards 
$9.25.  Carafes  from 
Pitchers  from  $7.00. 
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Lunch    Kits 

For  those  who  eat  luncheon  away 
from  home.  The  Vacuum  Bottle 
keeps  tea  or  coffee  steaming  hot  or 
any  beverage  ice  cold,  while  the 
construction  of  the  box  is  such  that 
it  keeps  all  food  perfectly  fresh. 
Prices  $4.00  and  upward. 

On  sale  at  hardware,  housefurnishing,  drug, 

jewelry   and   department   stores  everywhere. 
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How  to  Judge  the  Value  of 
Hand  Luggage 

"PEW  people  can  tell  what  a  bag  is  worth  as  it  stands  in  the 
-L  store.  A  word  of  advice  from  the  dealer  is  helpful— if 
he  knows  the  facts  or  is  interested  in  telling  them. 

But  many  a  dealer  cries  up  his  "specials"  so  hard  that  he 
has  nothing  left  to  say  about  the  merits  of  really  good  mer- 
chandise. 

Now  here  is  simply  one  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  you 
should  look  for — the  same  standards  of  material  and  con- 
struction are  present  in  every  Belber  Bag  at  any  price. 

Belber  Bag  No.  263.  Extra  large  cut  man's  bag  made  of 
genuine  black  Windsor  grain  cowhide.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasing  pattern  and  accommodates  a  great  amount 
of  apparel.  Hand  sewed  throughout  in  solid  brass  frame. 
Double  handle  and  extra  heavy  slide  catches.  Imported 
plaid  linen  lining.  Plenty  of  pockets-  18'  size  .  •  $'3  C 
Other  models,  $10  to  $100.  ~^^ 

Such  values  are  worth  looking  for.  Fortunately  one  does 
not  have  to  look  far.  The  Belber  dealer  in  your  community 
is  likely  to  be  the  leading  merchant — the  store  where  the 
better  class  does  its  purchasing.    A  good  man  to  know. 

THE  BELBER  TRUNK  &  BAG  CO. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  Wardrobe  Trunks,  Trunks,  Hags  and  Suitcases  in  the  World 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Sul^S  Offices:  N<w  York,  Philadelphia,   Pittr-burKh,  ChicaBo,  Minneapolis,  Ran  Pranclaco 
Factories:  New  Vork,  Philadelphia.  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  ChicaK",  Oshkoah,  Wis. 
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him  how  many  ships  he  had  sent  down  on 
this  voyage. 

"Only  five,"  the  captain  said  with  quite 
a  pathetic  air.  "But,"  he  added  quickly, 
'  'put  down,  please,  that  I  didn't  harm  a  single 
hair  on  the  head  of  man,  woman,  or  child, 
on  a  single  one  of  these  boats  I  destroyed, 
nor  did  I  let  them  come  to  harm.  In  one 
instance  the  U-53  towed  a  long  line  of  life- 
boats full  of  survivors  to  Nantucket  Light, 
and  at  other  times  we  towed  life-boats  to 
steamer-lanes  where  people  could  be  picked 
up." 

I  told  Captain  Rose  the  Allied  Com- 
mission had  decided  to  try  the  Kaiser, 
Crown  Prince,  Ludendorft  Hindenburg, 
von  Tirpitz,  and  all  submarine  commanders. 

"Why  place  submarine  commanders 
on  trial?"  the  captain  asked.  "Why  not 
try  pirates?" 

I  told  him  that  was  the  idea. 

"No,  I  don't  mean  the  same  as  the 
AUies  mean  by  pirates,"  said  the  captain. 
"I  mean  captains  of  merchant  vessels 
carrying  guns.  Those  are  real  pirates. 
If  England  had  not  insisted  upon  putting 
guns  on  merchant  ships  and  changing  them 
into  war-ships  we  would  never  have  sunk 
a  single  boat  without  a  warning  and  gi^-ing 
plentj^  of  time  to  help  the  passengers  and 
crew  leaAe  the  ship,  gi\'ing  them  tow  where 
possible.  But  England  turned  merchant 
ships  into  pirates." 

Captain  Rose  said  if  he  were  tried  by 
the  AUies  he  knew  of  some  Americans 
he  was  going  to  call  for  good  character 
witnesses. 

"Do  you  know,"  the  captain  asked 
me  earnestly,  "of  a  man  in  your  country 
by  the  name  of  Murphy?  " 

I  said  I  knew  about  30,000  of  them. 

"I  do  not  want  all  the  Murphys,"  said 
the  captain,  "just  the  one  who  was  with  a 
man  named  De  Mellow.  These  two  were 
sailors  on  the  American  destroyer  Jacob 
Jones  which  I  sank  in  December  in  the 
Atlantic  near  the  Scilly  Islands.  When  the 
American  ship  was  sinking  I  saw  two  men 
struggling  in  the  water.  I  ran  to  them 
and  picked  them  up.  They  were  Murphy 
and  De  Mellow.  Almost  frozen,  we  took 
them  aboard  and  gave  them  drj^  clothes 
and  something  to  eat. 

"I  could  not  take  on  any  more  people 
from  the  water,  as  my  little  boat  was  too 
crowded,  so  1  ran  to  a  wireless  station  at 
Land's  End,  and  signaled  them  an  Ameri- 
can destroyer  was  sinking  and  needed 
help  and  gave  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  wreck.  I  had  to  keep  Murphy  and 
De  Mellow  on  board  two  weeks.  When  I 
landed  them  at  Helgoland  they  both  came 
up  with  wettings  in  their  eyes — what  you 
say — yes,  tears — to  thank  me  and  my 
crew  for  saving  tlieni.  Yes,  if  they  try 
me  I  shall  send  for  Mr.  Murphy  and  Do 
Mellow  for  what  you  call  witnesses  of 
grand  character." 

Another  American  ship  sent  down  by 
Captain  Rose,  also  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Scilly  Iskmds,  which  was  one  of  his 
favorite  haunts,  was  the  Hoiisatonic  in 
February.  1917. 

"The  captain  signaled  after  the  small 
boats  were  in  the  water,"  said  Captain 
Rose,  "that  his  men  were  not  trained  to 
handle  oars  and  were  rowing  wildly  in 
circles  and  would  I  stand  by  to  help.  I 
had  all  the  l)oats  lied  together  in  a  long 
string  and  gave  them  tow  until  we  came  in 
sight  of  an  English  patrol-boat,  when  I 
cut  loose  and  submerged." 

I  asked  Captain  Rose  if  he  was  not  the 
submarine  captain  reported  in  sensational 
stories  in  New  York  papers  to  have  come 
ashore  from  a  siibnuirine,  to  have  put  on 
civilian   clothes,   and   to   have  attended   a 
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theater.  He  said  his  naiuo  had  boon 
coupled  with  this  exi)h)it  and  ho  would 
have  been  court-mart  ialod  only  the  Ad- 
miralty knew  ho  was  not  on  the  Ameri(!an 
side  at  the  time.  The  captain  said  he 
knew  intimately  other  submarine  com- 
manders who  had  visitcnl  American  waters 
and  had  talked  with  all  of  tlu-m  afti^r  they 
had  returned,  and  none  ol"  them  had  left 
his  ship  to  do  such  a  schoolboy  trick. 

"The  responsibility  of  a  f^-boat  cap- 
tain and  all  oHicors  is  far  too  si"i':it.  to 
permit  them  leaving  a  ship  when  in  en(>niy 
waters  or  anywhere  on  a  cruise  for  a  single 
minute.  It  was  a  very  tine  story.  1  do 
not  like  to  be  what  you  say  a  killjoy,  but 
such  a  thing  never  happened." 

Captain  Rose  said  ho  differed  from 
Captain  Bartenbac^h,  who  told  mo  sub- 
marine commanders  dreaded  anchored 
mines  more  than  depth  bombs. 

"I  feared  most  the  depth  bomb.  When 
you  are  down  on  the  bottom  with  the  water 
churning  like  mad  all  around  from  ex- 
plosions of  depth  bombs,  it  is" — the  cap- 
tain thought  earnestly  for  English  words  to 
express  the  full  horror  of  such  a  situation, 
then  said  finally,  "It  is  not  pleasant." 

ALL  RUSSIAN  BOLSHEVIK   LEADERS 
HAVE  BEEN  IN  JAIL 


IT'S  no  use  trying  to  run  for  office  or 
aspire     to     leadership     in     Bolshevik 
Russia  unless  you  have  a  jail-record.    This 
is  easily  understood  when  it  is  recalled  that 
for  decades  previous  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Czar,  Russia  had  been  a  land  of  endless 
persecution   of    persons    charged    with   no 
greater  crime  than  that  of  holding  political 
beliefs  at  variance  with  those  of  the  ruHng 
powers.      Imprisonment,   exile,   and  other 
penalties  were  imposed  right  and  left  for 
such  things  as  merely  expressing  an  opinion 
regarding   the   shortcomings   of   the   Gov- 
ernment, a  form  of  verbal  gyration  which 
in  America  is  looked  upon  as  the  sacred 
right  of  everybody  who  has  opinions,  and 
indulged  by   many   who  have  none.      But 
now  things  are  different  in  Russia.     The 
fellow  who  formerly  dared  not  call  his  soul 
his  own  is  on  top  and,  when  it  comes  to  the 
selection  of  officials,  preference  is  invariably 
shown  the  man  who  has  enjoyed    a    long 
term    of    imprisonment    or    Siberian   exile 
under  the  former  rulers,  his  record  of  pun- 
ishment not  being  considered  a  disgrace, 
but   an   indication   of   martyrdom.     So   it 
comes  to  pass  that  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able things  about  the  men  at  present  in 
power  in  Russia  is  that  they  have  all  had 
more    or   less    prison   experience,    and   an 
account  of  almost  any  of  them  is  made  up 
largely  of  a  recital  of  the  number  of  times 
he  has  been  in  jail  or  dodging  the  minions 
of    the    Czar.     Another    feature    in    such 
accounts    is    the    fact    that    most    of    the 
leaders  have  a  number  of  names  or  aliases. 
This    is    common    in    Russia,     especially 
among  writers,  who  often  employ  several 
noms  de  plume.     The  following  sketches  of 
men  who  are  now  in  the  Russian  hme- 
light  are  taken  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  most  of  them  exhibit  the  peculiarities 
above  referred  to.    The  first  deals  with  one 
Zinovieff,   who  is   said   to  exert  more  in- 
fluence   over    Premier    Lenine    and     the 
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Summer  Excursion  Fares 

To  /Nationol  Parks  and  Kesorb  of  the^ifest 

Here  are  lakes  and  streams  for  fishing. 
Here  you  can  climb  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, descend  canyon  trails,  or  bathe 
in  the  blue  Pacific.  Here,  too,  you  can 
"rough  it,"  of¥  the  beaten  path. 

Your  outing  in  the  West  also  may 
include  glaciers  and  geysers  —  big  trees 
and  petrified  forests  —  Indian  pueblos 
and  prehistoric  ruins.  Fine  motor  roads 
everywhere,  and  resort  hotels. 

Complete  information,  including  illustra- 
tive booklets,  may  be  obtained  free.  Ask 
your  local  ticket  agent  to  help  you  plan 
your  trip  —  or  apply  to  the  nearest  Consoli- 
dated Ticket  Office  —  or  address  the  near- 
est Travel  Bureau,  advising  w^hat  National 
Parks,  or  what  section  of  the  Rockies,  the 
Pacific  Coast  or  the  Northern  Lakes  you 
are  interested  in. 

•  United  Smtes  -  Railroad  ADMiNisTR/moN- 

Travel  Bureau 
646  Transportation  Blds<>  Chicago 


Travel  Bureau 
143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City 


Travel  Bureau 
602  Healey  Building,  Atlanta 
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The  Light  of  Cities 

Brascolite,  the  next  thing  to  daylight,  is  acknowledged 
by  the  electrical  genius  of  the  world  as  the  leading  light 
of  science  which  embodies  Nature's  principles  of  re- 
flection and  diflfusion.  The  world's  foremost  engineers 
have  adopted  it  for  their  own  industrial  purposes.  Among 
others,  the  great  Westinghouse  institution  has  installed 
Brascolite — 326   fixtures — in    its    own    general    offices. 

Pittsburg  (where  industry  knows  no  night)  is  a  fair 
example  of  Brascolite's  extending  use  everywhere  in 
America — as  indicated  by  such  installations  as  these: 


National  Shoe  Co. 
Commonwealth  Bldg. 
Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie 

K.  R. 
P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. 
Fulton  Bldg. 
Henry   W.   Oliver  Bldg. 
A  rbuth  not -Stephen  son 

Co. 
Union  Supply  Co. 


Peoples  National  Bank 
Fidelity  Title  and  Trust 

Co. 
A.  W.  McCloy  Co. 
Diamond  Bank  Bldg. 
Bond  Clothing  Co. 
St.   Mary's  Roman 

Catholic  Church 
Colonial  Hotel 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 


1 
'  /J 


Westinghouse   Electric 
Western  Electric  Co. 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 
Union  Switch  and 

Signal  Co. 
United  Engineering  and 

Foundry  Co. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

"There's  a  Brascolite  for  every  purpose" 

Phone  your  electric  shop  or  mail  us 
request    for    F  R  E  F".    demonstration 

Luminous  Unit  Co..     St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH   OFFICES: 

New  York,  Hudson  Terminal  ^!'!f'\«°'  V"^  ?^''"!Pl?-.,    m  . 

Boston,  Old  South  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Land  Ti  1<-  B  dg. 

San  Francisco,  Lick  Bldg.  Minncapolus,  1",'^"""'/';,  ^'J^Sr,  , 

Cincinnati,  Johnston  Bldg.  Atlanta,  l-ourth  Nat  1  Bank  Bldg. 

Canadian  Distributors  :  Noithern  Electric  t  o.,  LtC. 


management  of  Russian  affairs  than  any 
other  person  in  Russia.     We  quote: 

Ovsei  Gershon  Apfelbaum,  o/io.s  Zino- 
Aieff,  Radomyslskj',  Shatskj-,  Grigorieff, 
was  born  in  the  Ukraine  in  1883.  In  his 
early  youth  he  came  under  Lenine's  in- 
fluence and  has  remained  under  it  ever 
since.  Like  nearlj-  all  the  genuine  Bolshe- 
vik leaders,  he  suffered  imprisonment 
during  the  days  of  the  old  regime,  and 
after  his  release  was  forced  to  flee  abroad. 
During  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Bolshevik  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  for  some  years  was  secretary 
of  the  party.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  was  with  Lenine  in  Galieia,  and 
took  a  firm  stand  beside  his  chief  in  his 
wholesale  denunciation  of  militarism  and 
of  the  war-aims  of  both  sets  of  belligerents. 
From  1914  until  the  March  revolution  he 
edited,  with  Lenine,  The  Social  Democrat, 
a  paper  published  in  Switzerland  and  de- 
voted mainly  to  a  sweeping  condemnation 
of  those  Socialists  who  supported  the  war 
or  who  made  no  active  resistance  to  it. 
With  Lenine,  too,  he  represented  Russia 
at  the  Zimmerwald,  Bern,  and  Quintal 
conferences. 

When  in  March  of  last  year  the  Bol- 
shevik Government  withdrew  to  Moscow, 
Zinovieff  remained  in  Petrograd  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Commune. 

Zinovieff  is  a  short,  broad-shouldered 
man  with  a  firm  mouth,  cold,  incisive  eyes, 
a  high  forehead,  and  an  abnormally  large 
head.  His  is  a  cruel  face,  but  one  feels 
immediately  that  it  is  the  face  of  a  man 
of  meditative,  logical  calculation  rather 
than  one  of  passion  and  haste.  A  fine 
orator,  he  has  some  of  the  dialectical  ability 
of  Lenine,  but  is  credited,  however,  with 
very  few  original  ideas.  He  is  an  im- 
placable enemy  of  the  English,  and  has 
been  attempting  to  instil  in  the  minds  of 
Russians  lately  a  bitter  hatred  for  En- 
gland, "the  country  which  can  never  be 
reconciled  to  Russia." 

The  list  continues  with  brief  descriptions 
that  give  mere  tantalizing  glimpses  of  the 
men  who  now  have  Russia  on  the  rack.  As 
we  read : 

Of  the  same  bitter  type  is  Sverdloff,  the 
president  of  the  All-Russian  Executive 
Committee  whose  death  was  recently  re- 
ported. Born  in  1885  at  Nizhni  Novgorod, 
and,  like  Trotzky,  the  son  of  a  chemist 
and  a  Jew,  Sverdloff,  after  the  usual 
gymnasium  education,  began  his  own 
career  in  a  chemist's  shop.  When  only 
seventeen,  liowever,  he  was  sentenced  to 
two  weeks'  imprisonment  for  taking  part 
in  a  demonstration  at  a  student's  funeral, 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  his  life  was  one 
long  round  of  im])rivSonment  and  collisions 
with  the  police. 

With  sharp  eyebrows,  jet-black  hair, 
black  mustache,  and  pointed  beard,  he  is 
a  striking  figure.  Not  lacking  in  courage, 
he  makes  an  efficient  chairman  at  the 
various  meetings  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  on  the  All-Russian  Congress  of 
Soviets.  While  Lenine  is  President  of  the 
(^ouncil  of  People's  Commissaries,  or  Prime 
Minister,  Sverdloff's  position  corresponds 
more  or  less  (o  that  of  President  of  the 
Republic.  He  it  was  who  received  Count 
Mirbach  when  the  German  representative 
came  to  present  his  credentials  to  the 
Moscow  Government.  He  was  greeted 
by  Sverdloff  "as  the  representative  of  the 
nation  with  whom  we  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Brest." 

Krilenko   can   not   be   included   in    the 


same  (^atogory  with  S\'or(noff  or  ZinovicfT. 
He  affords  a  vivid  exami)lo  of  the  depths 
to  which  a  mind  can  sink,  Ix'in^  sourod 
by  constant  years  of  misery  and  oppression. 

Krilenko.  (ho  ex-commander-in-ehief, 
the  author  of  the  notorious  fraternizin^j 
order  which  finally  destroyed  l)oth  (he 
Russian  and  the  eastern  German  armies, 
the  inspirer  of  the  murder  of  Dukhonin, 
has  become  to-day  the  Bolslunik  j)ul)lic 
prosecutor.  Ft  is  sai<l  that  it  would  com- 
pliment him  to  compare  Marat  with  him,  so 
reUmtless  is  he.  He  received  at  one  time 
a  unixersity  education  and  jjractised  as  a 
lawyer.  Famous  since  his  student  days  as 
a  demagogic  orator,  Krilenko  to-day  em- 
ploys all  his  talents  in  exciting  and  inflam- 
ing the  blood  -  lust  of  the  mob.  The 
rumors  which  appeared  in  the  English 
press  regarding  his  capture  and  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Cossacks  appear  now  to 
be  untrue.  The  latest  news  from  Russia 
states  that  he  is  still  alive  and  still  ex- 
ercising his  nefarious  i)owers  as  public 
prosecutor. 

Bucharin,  the  son  of  a  court  official, 
is  a  man'  of  good  '  education,  who  has 
maintained  an  independent  position  inside 
the  Bolshevik  party  without  taking  any 
responsible  office.  He  was  the  first  Bol- 
shevik opponent  of  the  Brest  Treaty,  and 
has  written  several  good  pamphlets,  one  of 
them  being  the  notorious  program  of  the 
Communists,  which  reveals  nakedly  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  this  party. 

Still  under  forty,  of  small  stature,  but 
of  great  personal  courage,  he  is  theoretically 
more  extreme  and  more  doctrinaire  in  his 
ideas  -than  Lenine.  He  is,  moreover,  the 
one  Bolshevik  who  is  not  afraid  to  criticize 
Lenine  or  to  cross  swords  with  him  in  a 
dialectical  duel. 

As  far  as  pure  intellect  is  concerned 
Kameneff  must  rank  after  Lenine  as  one 
of  the  chief  intellectual  forces  of  the  move- 
ment. Only  thirty-six  years  old,  with  his 
black  mustache  and  beard,  Kameneff  looks 
very  much  older  than  his  age.  Like  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues,  he  is  a  Jew,  his 
real  name  being  Rosenfeldt.  He  was  born 
of  rich  parents,  and  under  the  old  regime 
was  a  "hereditary  honorary  burgher."  A 
graduate  of  Moscow  Univensity,  he  ac- 
quired his  Socialistic  tendencies  during  his 
student  days,  and,  like  many  Russian 
students,  came  into  collision  with  the  poUce 
before  his  twentieth  year.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Brest  delegation,  and  has 
written  a  book  on  this  rauch-discust  treaty. 
After  the  Brest  peace  he  was  appointed 
Bolshevik  ambassador  to  Vienna,  but  was 
unable  to  proceed  to  his  post  owing  to  his 
arrest  by  the  Finns,  who  kept  him  in  prison 
until  last  July.  To-day  he  fills  an  im- 
portant role  as  president  of  the  Moscow 
Soviet.  He  is  a  man  of  theories  rather 
than  a  man  of  blood,  and  is  more  moderate 
in  his  views  than  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues. 

Lunacharsky  stands  by  himself.  A  man 
of  a  good  Russian  family,  the  son  of 
a  State  Councillor,  ttiU,  with  shoulders 
beginning  to  droop,  silky  beard  and 
mustache,  of  mild  appearance,  speech,  and 
manner.  He  dabbles  in  Bolshevism  as  he 
dabbles  in  art  and  fairly  exudes  softness 
and  ease.  This  perhaps  is  why  he  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
has  been  responsible  for  a  number  of  the 
most  enlightened  decrees  that  have  come 
out  of  Russia  providing  for  the  free  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  people.  While  they  have 
been  very  admirable  on  paper,  it  is  a 
question  whether  or  not  practise  will  show 
them  to  be  as  effective  as  they  seem. 
By  issuing  them,  Lunacharsky  has  alien- 
ated the  sympathy  of  the  hitherto  most 
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They  are  full  of  "Pep"  and  "Go." 
Extra  heavy  treads  make  them  practically 
puncture-proof. 

Superior  quality  of  rubber  and  extra 
heavy  fabric  makes  them  immune  from 
damage  from  oily  roads. 

Federal  Bicycle  Tires  are  made  with 
th?  same  care  and  of  the  same  carefully 
s^  k^cted  materials  which  have  won  for 
Federal  Automobile  Tires  their  reputation 
for  service. 

There  is  a  full  line  of  attractive,  non- 
skid  treads,  with  a  type,  color  and  price 
to  meet  your  needs. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Company  of  Illinois 

Factory,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Cord  and  Fabric  Automobile 

1  ires,  Motor  Cycle  Tires.  Bicycle  Tires,  Inner 

Tubes,  Accessories  and  Mechanical 

Rubber  Goods 
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beware  of 
tender^  inflamed  gums 


YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  IT     i 


NEW  YORK    Cfty 

SPECIALIST  iH 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HO«TH 

PREPARED   FOft  THE 
PRESCRIPTION   Of  THS 

DENTtl  PROFESStOH 

FOR 
THE 

GUMS 


PYORRHEA, 
with  a  premature 
loss  of  teeth,  is  al' 
most  inevitable  if  you 
do  not  properly  care 
for  your  gums.  Here 
IS  the  explanation : 

As  you  age  the 

body  tissues  naturally 

relax.      You  see  this 

tissue-loosening  in  the 

neck.      It  goes  on  in 

your  gums,  too.      As 

you  grow  older  your 

gums   shrink  below 

the  normal  gum  line. 

Through  lack  of  care 

they  become  spongy 

and  inflamed.  Then 

you  have    Pyorrhea 

(Riggs'  Disease).     Four 

out  of  five  people  over 

forty  have  Pyorrhea. 

And  many  under  forty, 

also. 

Don't  let  a  tender  gum 
spot   develop.       These 
tender  spots  breed 
disease  germs    which 
enter  the  system  through 
tiny   openings.     Imme- 
diately get  Forhan's, 
which    positively   pre- 
vents Pyorrhea  if  used 
in  time  and  used  con- 
sistently.     Forhan's 
tones   the   gums  and 
hardens  them.     They 
in  turn  keep  the  teeth 
healthy.     Brush    your 
teeth  with  Forhan's. 

It  cleans  them 
scientifically  —  keeps 
them  white  and  clean. 

If  gum-shrinkage 
has  already  set  in. 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  demist 
immediately  for  spe- 
cial treatment. 
35c  and  60c  tubes 

All  Druggists 
in  U-  S.  and  Canada. 

FORHAN  CO. 

eOOeih  Ave..  N.  Y. 


TYPES  FROMCITYSTREETS 

^  A  collection  of  brilliant  character  '^^ 

studies  of  men  and  women  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bohemian  life  of  New 
York,  by  Hutchins  Hapgooo.  A  volume  packed  with  human  interest, 
laughter  and  pathos.  ISmo,  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.50:  hy  mail,  $1 .55. 
Funk  &  Wagnalla  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


VEIMXILATirSiG 


Q^SMaajMo:^ 


How   Useful   Is 
Your  Porch? 

How  much  of  the  day  do 
you  spend  there  ?  How 
often  do  your  children  play  there.'  Is 
it  arranged  so  you  can  sleep  there.'' 

You  can't  appreciate  how  useful 
your  ])()rch  can  be  made  until  you 
have  rc.itl  otir  "Book  of  Porches."  It  i.s  a 
book  of  real  iiiforiiiation,  giving  definite 
stifrgestioiis  regarding  porches  of  every^ 
size  and  kind. 

It  will  also  explain  the  exclu-sive  features 
of  construction  that  make  Aerolux  Porch 
Shades  siii>erior  in  usefulness  and  wear  to 
any  other  shades. 


We  will  send  it  to  you 
free    upon   request. 

The  Aeroshade  Co. 

910  C);)kland   Ave. 
Waakeiha.  Wit. 


i^ktmrn 


MORE 
HOME 

TO  THE 

HOUSE 


revolutionary  bod^-,  the  Union  of  Russian 
Teachers. 

Lunaeharsky,  however,  has  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  back  Gorki,  if 
not  as  a  Bolshevik  sheep,  at  least  into 
the  Bolshevik  fold.  Gorki  now  directs 
a  Bureau  of  Literature  in  Petrograd,  where 
talented  but  starving  members  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  intelligentsia  are  en- 
gaged in  translating  William  Morris  and 
Ruskin  for  the  edification  of  the  proletariat. 

Lunaeharsky,  too,  has  been  useful  to 
the  Bolsheviki  in  another  respect.  When 
it  was  found  that  the  Bolshevik  persecu- 
tion of  the  Church  was  creating  a  bad 
impression  among  the  workmen  and  the 
peasants,  Lunacharskj-,  as  an  original  ad- 
herent to  the  Orthodox  faith,  was  called 
upon  to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters 
a'3  to  start  a  "  Bolshevizing "  movement 
ir  le  the  Church  itself.  In  the  autumn 
ot  ast  year  he  engaged,  therefore,  in  a 
number  of  public  "disputes"  mth  the 
more  liberal  priests  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  at  which  each  side  was  allowed 
to  state  its  own  case.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  Lunaeharsky  made 
his  famous  speech  in  which  he  compared 
Lenine's  persecution  of  the  capitalists  with 
Christ's  expulsion  of  the  money-lenders 
from  the  temple,  finishing  with  the 
startling  peroration  that  "if  Christ  had 
been  alive  to-day  he  would  have  been  a 
Bolshevik." 


SOME  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
ROMAN  CITY  OF  FIUME 


FIUME,  the  bone  of  rather  ardent 
contention  at  the  Peace  Conference,  is 
little  known  to  Americans.  A  city  of 
about  53,000,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Quarnero,  up  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  Adriatic,  it  is  out  of  the  beaten  path  of 
tourists.  Now  that  it  has  become  for  the 
time  being  a  place  of  importance  in  world 
politics,  information  of  various  kinds 
regarding  the  town  is  being  furnished  the 
American  press  by  enterprising  correspon- 
dents. From  these  it  is  learned,  among 
other  things,  that  Fiume  is  an  old  city 
with  an  interesting  history.  It  was  built 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  according  to  Z. 
Kostelski,  writing  in  the  Pittsburg  Post. 
First  of  all,  the  "Barbarians,"  as  the 
Romans  called  everybody  not  subject  to 
Rome,  built  the  Castle  of  Trsat  on  the 
Gulf  of  Quarnero,  to  defend  themselves 
against  invaders  from  the  sea.  Beside 
this  castle  floM^s  a  short  river,  the  mouth  of 
which  formed  a  harbor  for  the  masters  of 
the  castle.  Eventually,  however,  the 
Romans  conquered  the  "Barbarians"  and 
built  a  castle  and  harbor  of  their  own  near 
the  sea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
which  they  named  Oppidum  ad  Flumen 
(the  Castle  at  the  River),  from  which  the 
city  derives  its  name  of  Fiume.  After  a 
time  the  city  that  grew  up  about  the 
castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks 
and  later  the  Slavs  gained  control  of  it  as 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Croatia.  Eventu- 
ally the  city  with  Croatia  joined  the  union 
between  Hungary  and  Austria,  and  in  1779, 
Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria,  made 
Fiume  a  free  city  under  Austrian  military 
rule.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Italians 
started  to  migrate  to  Fiume. 


At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  Fiume  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
royal  free  cities  of  Europe,  making  its 
own  laws,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  alone.  Fiume 
is  desirable  as  a  possession  to  both  the 
Itahans  and  the  Jugo  -  Slavs,  mainly  on 
account  of  its  harbor  facilities.  And, 
rather  curiouslj^  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  at  least,  the  principal  advantage 
to  Fiume  of  having  a  harbor  was  that  hy 
virtue  thereof  it  had  become  the  principal 
center  in  that  part  of  Europe  of  emigra- 
tion to  America.  Slavs,  Magyars,  and 
Teutons  going  to  America  all  started  from 
Fiume,  and  when  those  in  America  came 
back  to  visit  the  old  home,  their  tickets 
all  read  Fiume.  One  could  best  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  extent  of  the  prewar 
emigration  business  in  Fiume,  says  Felix 
J.  Koch,  writing  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch, 
by  a  visit  to  the  office  of  L^nele  Sam's 
consul  in  charge  of  the  work  there.  To 
quote  Mr.  Koch: 

You  would  have  found  the  consul, 
chances  are,  busy  prepai*ing  the  manifest 
for  some  great  transatlantic  liner,  due  to 
leave  on  the  morrow  for  New  York  with 
three  hundred  emigrants  aboard,  a  small 
shipment  that;  but  circumstances,  at  that 
moment,  were  inauspicious.  It  was  mid- 
summer and  intending  emigrants  were 
waiting  to  complete  the  harvest  before 
quitting  for  overseas.  Just  next  the  man's 
office  was  his  bedroom,  for  such  the"  press 
of  work  which  this  immigration  out  of 
Fiume  at  times  entailed  that  it  became 
almost  essential  that  the  consul  have  his 
rest-room  near. 

Properly  introduced,  he  would  accom- 
pany you,  then,  to  see  the  great  liners, 
the  big  connecting  Unk  between  Fiume 
and  all  the  United  States.  You  walked 
together  down  a  broad,  clean,  asphalt 
street — for  Fiume  is  notable  for  its  clean 
highways.  Already  strange  sights  and 
scenes  caught  your  notice.  Just  for  one, 
an  entire  butcher  shop,  set  out  on  an 
open  wagon,  was  prominent  at  the  curb 
near  a  great  crossing  here.  Splendid 
stores,  a  credit  to  any  city,  flanked  the  way; 
the  post-office  caught  your  eye  for  its  size; 
you  marked  the  time  on  a  clock  tower 
near,  and  then  you  were  at  the  docks. 

The  emigrant  vessels  are,  of  course,  the 
features  of  this  place;  the  ships  are  built 
with  especial  eye  to  that  trade.  There 
is  one  extraordinarily  wide  lower,  or 
emigrant,  deck,  with  two  smaller  decks 
for  cabin  passengers  above.  Crafty  emi- 
grant urgers,  long-bearded  chaps,  clad  in 
white,  who  are  understood  to  receive  so 
much  per  emigrant  they  can  induce  to  go 
from  certain  transportation  concerns  in- 
volved, are  always  loitering  round,  eager 
to  smuggle  any  charges  on  ship  whom  the 
consul  and  his  aids  may  reject,  that  they 
may  get  the  passenger-profit  in  end. 
Emigrants,  too,  are  certain  to  be  present, 
just  so  soon  as  the  ship  comes  into  dock, 
and  the  barefooted  women,  in  the  dark 
blue  skirts  and  the  darker  blue  aprons,  the 
white  cloths  round  the  head  throwing  the 
brilliant  green  waists  in  relief,  seem  hardly 
the  class  of  good  folk  or  bad  we  of  this 
side  should  admit  or  desire.  However, 
they  are  coming,  three  hundred  of  them 
that  trip:  many  already  scattered  among 
the  three  great  masts  at  each  end  of  their 
deck.  Off  on  shore  we  can  see  the  eleven 
in  all  whom  the  consul  has  disqualified. 

Mr.  Koch  describes  the  city,  its  people, 
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6o  employees'  residences,  F.  C.  Mesa  (Munitions) .  lrvi>iglon.  X.  J.     Jiislioprie  Sliealking  used. 
Stromback  b'  Mcrlens,  Engineers  and  Archilecis 

This  Modern  Sheathing  Board 
Saves  Home  Builders  30% 


An  important  Engineering  and 
Architectural  firm  in  New  Jersey 
recognizes  the  value  of  Bishopric 
Sheathing  in  the  following  letter : 

"Having  specified  and  used  your  Stucco 
Board  on  40  or  more  houses  built  in  the 
Weequahic  Park  section  of  Newark  and 
elsewhere  and  having  always  obtained  the 
best  of  results  with  our  Stucco  work,  we 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  Bishopric  Sheathing 
when  asked  to  do  so.  As  you  know,  we 
ordered  two  carloads,  enough  for  so  houses, 
for  the  Mesa  Housing  Proposition  now 
nearing   completion    at    Irvington,    N.    J. 

We  are  using  it  under  shingles,  wide  and 
narrow  clapboards,  etc.  Though  somewhat 
skeptical  at  first  about  placing  shingles 
over  your  Sheathing,  thinking  it  would  be 
springy,  we  are  no  longer.  We  find  Bishopric 
Sheathing  everything  ordinary  sheathing 
could  be  and  more.  Being  easy  to  handle 
the  Carpenters  liked  putting  it  up. 

Seeing  the  possibilities  in  it  and  its  econo- 
my, we  will  not  hesitate  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  any  of  our  clients  who  expect 
to  build.    We  heartily  recommend  it." 

Yours  truly, 
STROMBACK  &  MERTENS, 

Irvington,  N.  J. 


INTRODUCED  during  the  war  and  used  by  nearly 
100  Corporations  for  industrial  housing  projects, 
Bishopric  Sheathing  is  now  offered  to  the  pro- 
spective home  owner  at  a  time  when  economy  is  a 
paramount  consideration. 

Bishopric  Sheathing  is  based  on  the  same  principles  and 
materials  that  have  made  Bishopric  Stucco  and  Plaster  Board 
nationally  desirable  as  a  stucco  and  plaster  background. 

Economy  is  the  big  inducement  to  use  this  modern  Sheathing. 
It  costs  $4  to  $7  per  1,000  feet  less  to  apply  than  ordinary  wood 
sheathing".  On  the  average  8-room  frame  residence  this  means  a 
saving  of  approximately  $100.  But  economy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  decided  advantages  as  Sheathing. 

Bishopric  Sheathing  makes  more  solid  and  substantial  walls 
than  lumber — walls  with  great  wind  strength  and  free  from  knot- 
holes and  gaping  joints.  It  insulates  the  home  splendidly,  making 
it  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer.    It  keeps  out  moisture. 

Bishopric  Sheathing  is  a  combination  of  water-proofed  fibre- 
board,  Asphalt  Mastic  and  heavy  wood  strips.  The  wood  strips 
are  imbedded  in  the  Mastic.  Nailed  firmly  to  the  building  you 
get  as  much  weather  protection  as  though  you  covered  your 
walls  with  solid  board. 

Bishopric  Sheathing  comes  in  rolls  25  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide. 
It  is  so  easily  applied  that  Carpenters  prefer  it  to  wood  sheathing. 
Ask  your  Architect  or  Builder  to  specify  this  Sheathing. 
Send  for  sample  now  and  booklet  telling  you  all  about  it. 

THE  BISHOPRIC  MFG.  COMPANY 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Bishopric  Stucco  and  Plaster  Board 
329  Este  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Note  a  few  of  the  institutions  which  have  used  Bishopric  Sheath- 
ing either  07i  Industrial  Housiyig  or  Home  Building  projects: 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company Youngstown,  Ohio 

Virginia  Shipbuilding  Corporation .'Mexandria.  Va. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Company Bucyrus,  Ohio 

F.  C.  Mesa  Munitions Irvington,  N.  J. 

Homo  Building  Co Hamilton.  Ohio 

Petroleum  Iron  Works Petroleum,  Ohio 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co Birmingham,  .Ma. 

U.  S.  Housing  Corporation  Emergency  Fleet  Cornoration 


The  Bishopric  Mfg.  Co.,  329  Este  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Please  send  your  illustrated  booklet  on  Bishopric  Sheathing  and  sample  of  Bishopric  Sheathing  Board 


Name 

Street  and  No P.  O. 


.State. 


r 
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W'hilt:  areiis  sho:c  'water  circulating  spaces. 


24,000  Joints  That  May  Leak: 

16,000  Square   Inches  of  Cooling 

Surface  to  Keep  Clean 

How  "X"  LIQUID  repairs  ALL  LEAKS— arxd  prevents  new  leaks.    ELIMI- 
NATES RUST  and  SCALE  from  cooling  surface.     Reduces  upkeep  costs. 

WOULDN'T  you  think  that  so  complicated  and  delicate  a 
part  of  th«  motor  car  as  the  water  cooling  system  would  get 
more  attention  from  the  owner? 

"To  be  sure,  it  is  as  perfect  as  modern  science  can  make  it.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  much  trouble  can  and  does  breed  in  the  cooling  system. 


For  greatest  cooling  efficiency, 
radiator  walls  are  made  as  tiiin  as  this 
sheet  of  paper.  The  water  passages 
between  these  walls  are  very  narrow 
— net  ot'er  1  j  16th  of  an  inch — with 
24,000  corners  that  may  leak! 

Nearly  3,000,000  car  owners  know 
that  the  most  scientific  way  to  repair 
one  leak — or  thousands  of  them — is 
with  the  use  of  "X"  LIQUID.  This 
is  tlie  first  practical  method  of  perma- 
nently repairing  leaks  ivithout  injury 
to  any  part  of  the  cooling  {ystem. 

"X"  is  a  pure  Liquid.  It  is  poured 
into  the  radiator.  It  combines  chem- 
ically with  the  water  and  circulates 
freely  until  it  finds  the  leak  or  crack — 
whether  in  the  radiator,  pump,  motor- 
head  gaskets,  hose  connections,  etc. 
"X"  has  even  repaired  the  inner  wall 
of  a  cracked  cylinder — making  a  repair 
that  stands  2,000  pounds  explosive 
pressure ! 

71  4        4        ( 

HE  particles  of  Rust  that  come  out 
with  the  water  from  the  radiator  show 
that  the  metal  walls  of  the  cooling 
system  are  being  eaten  away.  And 
Scale  keeps  the  heat  in  the  engine, 
breaks  down  the  lubricating  film — 
causes  scored  cylinders,  seized  pistons, 
pitted  valves  and  hundreds  of  dollars 
of  expense! 

With  an  average  of  16,000  square 
inches    of    surface    in   tiie    cooling 


system — it  is  a  serious   problem  to 
keep  it  all  clean. 

The  chemical  composition  of  "X" 
loosens  all  Rust  and  Scale.  "X"  ab- 
sorbs all  free  oxygen — preventing  ne-iu 
Rust  from  forming.  It  does  not  allow 
the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  water  to 
deposit  new  Scale. 

In  this  way  the  narrow  water  pas- 
sages are  kept  clean,  oil  is  salved,  and 
the  ?notor  performs  better. 

Use  "X"— Before  You 
Have  Trouble 

Tests  have  proved  that  "X"  Liquid 
keeps  water  cooling  system  99.2% 
perfect!  Thousands  of  cans  of  "X" 
Liquid  arc  sold  to  owners  of  new  cars 
who  keep  "X"  constantly  in  the  water 
to pre-vent  trouble.  Always  carry  "X" 
in  the  tool  kit.  You'll  find  it  useful 
in  emergencies. 

Not  a  Radiator  Cement! 

"X"  Liquid  is  not  flaxseed    meal, 

glue,  shellac  or  radiator  cement.   It  is 

a  combination  of  chemicals.    It  does 

its  work  scientifically  I    Be  Safe.    Ask 

for  the  original  "X"  Liquid. 

Standard  Size     -     -     -----    $1.50 

Will  do  $25  in  Repair  Work! 

Ford  Size .75 

Get  "X"  LIQUID  at  your  dealer's,  or  mailed 
direct  on  receipt  of  price  and  dealer's  name. 

"X"  LABORATORIES 

644  Washington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


r  Liquid 


makes  all  Avater  cooling  systems 

LEAKPROOF  -RUSTPROOF*  &ALEPROOF 
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its  stores,  its  public  buildings,  its  homes, 
and  the  A^arious  sights  and  sounds  of  an 
out-of-the-way  foreign  city  which  make 
it  a  source  of  endless  interest  to  the 
American  traveler.  After  referring  to  a 
giant  three-story  stone  plant  where  the 
famous  Whitehead  torpedoes  are  made  and 
an  equally  mammoth  establishment  de- 
voted to  the  making  of  starch  from  rice, 
the  account  proceeds: 

Splendid  stores  stretched  out  to  these 
manufacturing  plants;  then  there  followed 
the  homes,  in  their  clum^Ds  of  tall,  shady 
sj'camores. 

Rounding  here,  at  the  outskirts,  you 
turned  toward  the  sea  once  more — for 
all  of  Fiume,  remember,  centers  its  life 
at  the  sea.  There  were  the  Molo  Grande, 
the  great  quay,  and  the  Porto  Baross, 
with  their  monster  ships  and  their  equally 
huge  warehouses.  Soldiers  were  scattered 
everywhere — for  so  important  a  place  as 
this  must  have  a  garrison  near — and  their 
barracks  and  drill-grounds  were  other 
features  of  the  town.  By  and  by  you 
had  come  to  the  Petroleum  Harbor — 
Russian  oil  was  used  hereabouts — then 
(for  the  shipping  and  the  wharves  did 
come  to  take  on  certain  sameness)  you 
swung  in  once  more  toward  the  Piazza, 
or  very  center  of  life  for  Fiume. 

Here,  there,  the  otherwheres  the  rich- 
ness of  trade,  the  business  brought  by 
ships,  was  manifest  with  the  crowds. 
Broad  sidewalk  cafes,  neatlj^  enhedged. 
were  the  rule,  and  all  of  them  enjoyed 
splendid  trade.  Life  and  bustle  marked 
the  stores;  animation  the  street — traffic 
everywhere.  Follow^  the  cafe  frequenters 
down  the  broad,  cement  pavements,  and 
not  far  from  the  Imperial  Naval  Academy 
— empty  just  then,  since  vacation  was  on 
— the  crowds  surged  to  the  theater,  the 
big  theater  of  the  city  here. 

B3'  that  time,  well,  by  that  time  Fiume 
was  dining — dining  in  those  luring  out- 
door boulevard-cafes;  and  you,  too,  felt 
the  call  of  hunger.  Consul  and  you 
found  your  way,  at  his  guiding,  to  a 
charming  little  summer  garden  next  the 
sea,  and  there  you  had  a  real  Fiume 
supper. 

What  to  eat?  Obviously,  first  of  all 
gtiylas,  chicken  guylas,  the  fowl  prepared 
in  a  highly  spiced  tomato  sauce,  which 
your  real  Fiuman  washes  down  with  a 
great  stein  of  beer.  Along  with  this  there 
go  always  dumplings,  and  then  bread, 
for  which  you  pay  extra,  even  as  you 
order  extra,  here.  As  dessert  there  are 
pancakes  rolled  about  native  jelly;  this 
comprises  the  menu  of  the  favorite  cafe 
meal.  And  it  costs,  with  tips,  for  the  two 
of  you,  eighty  cents — entire! 

By  and  by,  night  advancing,  you  must 
quit  this  lovely  place,  at  last.  A  wee 
little  horse-car  carries  you  down  the 
shore  and  to  where  the  electric-lines 
meet  it.  In  these  then,  you  speed  back 
to  the  heart  of  town  itself. 

There,  the  outdoor  cafes  are  still  busy 
and  your  host  would  have  you  try  their 
famous  lemonade — lemons  from  Italy,  just 
down  the  Adriatic,  remember.  There,  too, 
you  invest  in  a  wee  confection  typically 
Fiuman,  toothpicks  on  the  end  of  which  is 
stuck  a  fresh-picked  green  grape,  stoned, 
and  then  dipt  in  a  sugar  glace.  If  you 
prefer,  you  may  get  plums,  apricots,  any 
other  such  fruit,  glaccd  o\er  and  served  in 
such  wise.  You,  grown  man  or  woman, 
nibble  these  on  the  highways  as  you  seek 
your  hotel;  every  one  does  this  here. 

Next  morning  you  sally  forth,  re- 
freshed,  to   see  more  of   inviting   Fiume. 
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Th(^  p<>oj)lr,  you  mark,  spojik  mostly 
Italian  liens  tho  sijifiis  in  (icriiiaii  and  in 
Iliintifarian  aro  IVoQiicnt.  Soincnir  post- 
card shops  are  met  on  ovvvy  hand,  and  the 
straiifj^er  does  well  to  t'recpient  them.  The 
pictures,  if  nothinfi'  more,  )ii\c  a  clew 
to  sights  and  s(MMies  to  he  sought  in  the 
city.  By  th(>ii-  a(I\i('(>  you  lind  the  wide, 
asphalt  main  stfeet  .-ind  mark  the  splendid 
business  structures,  three  to  tixc  stories 
high,  aloufj;  it.  The  stores  thenis(>l\es,  yon 
note,  while  of  hinhesf  firade,  an^  real!\ 
rather  small. 

Pass  the  Clock-tow«'r — th(>  city  heart, 
that- and  the  American  Consulate  once; 
more,  and  you  tarry  at  a  little  market, 
Melons — waterm(>lons,  hut  the  size  of  our 
canteloupes — red  onions,  in  limitless  cpian- 
tities,  seem  the  principal  items  of  sale  here. 
Temi)tins  side  streets  i-ange  away,  hedgetl 
with  tall,  old  structures;  at  one  point 
an  ancient  Roman  arch  still  s))ans  what 
seems  most  like  an  allevway,  and  you  Ion;.!: 
to  e.\pU)re! 

Time  beiuK  short,  however,  you  renuiin 
on  the  hifjh  street.  Tlie  shops  there,  you 
remark  at  once,  sell  inttnit(^  quantities 
of  an  imitation  mother-of-pearl,  worked 
into  trinkt>ts  and  ornaments  of  all  con- 
ceivable .sorts.  Unique  watcli-fobs,  nuid(* 
of  this  shell,  are  esjjccially  to  be  found 
exposed  at  every  turn. 

By  and  by  you  come  again  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  wliere  the  streets  are 
flanked  with  booths  where  one  may  buy, 
in  tin*n,  vegetabU's,  cheap  toys,  second- 
hand tinware;  almost  what  the  heart  might 
desire.  A  canal  empties  into  the  sea  out 
here,  and  once  more  ships  lie  about.  Here, 
then,  the  city  comes  to  an  end,  and  her«' 
the  old  royal  free  city  has  a  guard  who 
examines  the  baskets  and  hundles  of  all 
who  come  in,  to  see  that  the  octroi,  the 
old  city  import  tax  on  dutiables  of  endless 
kinds,  is  paid. 

Above  the  town,  on  the  heights,  the 
finer  homes  rise — stucco-coated  without — 
the  most  of  these.  An  ancient  castle,  too, 
commands  an  eminence  high  o\-er  town. 
Between  the  houses  ancient  stairs  ascend; 
over  one  such  a  church's  arch  is  built, 
and  a  hill-:of-pilgrimage  slopes  high  to 
the  heights.  Wee  oratories,  or  shrines, 
hedge  this  way;  beggars,  too,  take  a  seat 
on  it,  asking  alms  of  the  pious  ascending. 

True  to  your  guide-book,  you,  too, 
make  this  way  of  i)ilgrimage  here — a 
long,  long  trip  it  is,  at  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
with  garden- walls  on  the  right  to  hide  the 
lovely  yards  to  the  homes  behind;  a 
high,  protecting  wall  on  the  left  also. 
The  path  for  ascent  is  really  wide,  there 
are  four  steps,  then  a  flagstone  landing; 
then  four  more  steps,  and  so  on,  all  the 
way  to  the  summit.  Beggars,  as  suggested, 
fairly  beset  you;  meanwhile  the  eye  is 
caught,  again  and  again,  b^^  the  wee  stone 
shrines,  each  with  its  glass  windowlet 
permitting  of  looking  thi-ough  at  an  image 
of  the  Virgin.  Women,  with  baskets,  sell 
rosaries  and  sacred  pictures  where  you  halt 
with  the  heat  here.  By  and  by  you  are  at 
the  top! 

There,  then,  the  famous  Pilgrimage 
Church  of  St.  V'eit  awaits  to  reward  tho 
pious.  There,  too,_  a  broad  promenade 
commands  a  vieAV  out  o^er  the  city  and 
harbor. 

The  eye  follows  the  slopes  of  gardens — 
Italian-type  gardens,  all  enwaUed,  and 
Avith  houses  rising  out  through  dense 
shrubbery — and  comes  to  tlie  city  itself. 
It  jnarks  the  streets  of  stores,  of  outdoor 
cafes;  the  ear  catches  the  softened  hub- 
bub of  the  city.  Then,  instinctively, 
well-nigh,  the  gaze  continues  on  to  the  sea, 
and  rests  again  on  the  endless  shij^ping. 


IN  industry — ^on  land  and  sea,  in  forest  and   mine — wire  plays  an 
indispensable  part. 

Wire  ropes  haul  and  hoist.  Wire  lathing  reinforces  the  walls  of 
buildings.  Workshops  have  wire  partitions,  gates  and  safety  guards 
for  machinery.  Rustproof  wire  fences  enclose  the  farmer's  fields. 
Wire  window  screens,  clothes  lines,  coat  hooks  and  staples  are  in  use 
in  most  homes. 

Excelsior  products,  made  by  Wright  Wire  Company,  cover  practi- 
cally every  need  of  wire.  They  are  products  of  recognized  high  quality. 
Their  reputation  for  value  is  the  result  of  thirty-six  years'  leadership 
in  steel,  iron,  capper,  brass  and  bronze  wire  manufacture. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Excelsior  products.  You  will  then  be  sure  of 
soundness  and  genuine  reliability  of  service.  Wright  Wire  warehouses 
are  located  in  the  principal  cities. 

Dealers:    We   shall   be   glad   to 
send  you  our  catalog  and  prices. 


WRIGHT  WIRE 
COMPANY 


WIRE 


WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


'^ 
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How 

Economy  Storage  Engineers 

Increase  Labor  Efficiency 

Sheer  muscle  power  is  not  enough. 
In  the  average  warehouse,  more  than 
mere  number  of  men  is  needed.  For, 
though  giant  of  stature,  they  cannot 
reach  the  high  points.  And  so  space 
is  wasted. 

Econom>-  Storage  Engineers,  how- 
ever, have  devised  a  truly  economi- 
cal system  that  overcomes  this  fault. 
It  enables  07ie  man  to  do  work  that 
would  tax  the  strength  of  three  or 
more.  With  this  system  one  man  can 
reach  points  too  high  for  an  entire 
crew.  He  can  lift  as  much  as  two 
thousand  pounds  to  the  very  ceiling 
and  then  single- 
handed  push  the 
package  into  place. 
Seventeen  years  ago 
the  idea  was  born.  But 
limited  faciUtic?  for  the 
production  of  equip- 
ment kept  many  pro- 
gressive concerns  from 
enjoying  tlie  benefits  of 
tliis,  tlie  luonomy  Sys- 
tem of  Storage  Han- 
dling. 

Today.however.witha 
modern  plant  of  greater 
capacity  .we  are  ready  to 
serve  all — ready  to  plan 
the  most  efficient  ap- 
plication of  the  Econ- 
omy System  to  your  own 
individual  needs  —  to 
make  your  warehouse- 
men more  efficient  and 
your  si)ace  less  expen- 
sive. 

Hundreds  of  .'■uccess- 
ful  concerns  owe  their 
storage  efficiency  to  the 
Kconomy  System.  For 
si)erific  details  as  to 
what  it  will  save  for  yoH 
and  how,  write  our 
Chicago  office.  Doing  so 
does  not  imply  your 
intent  to  purchase. 

ECONOMY  ENGINEERING  CO. 

2639  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

NEW  YORK       DETROIT        ATLANTA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Standard  Steel  Construction  Co. ,  Canadian  Mfrs. 
and  Selling  Agents,  Port  Robinson,  Ont. 
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Tills    MAX    HAS  ^'AR    SIZED    UP  AS 
JLST  OINE  THRILL  AFTER   ANOTHER 


Economy  Systim 

o/^STC»IAGE  HANDLING 


OXE  \V.  L.  STANTON,  a  returned 
(ightiug  man,  writes  thrillingly  of  a 
soldier's  thrills,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Time.-^. 
From  what  he  says  it  appears  that  the  life 
of  a  soldier  is  nothing  but  a  long  series  of 
thrills,  and  that  the  average  fighting  man 
gets  so  used  to  it  he  will  keep  on  thrilling 
even  long  after  he  is  out  of  the  Army  and 
has  resumed  his  former  mode  of  life.  It 
would  seem  to  a  rank  outsider  that  the 
tlirilliiigest  thing  among  a  soldier's  ex- 
periene(>s  would  be  that  of  facing  the 
possibility  of  getting  all  mussed  up  by  the 
various  death-dealing  ageiicies  of  the 
enemy.  ^Ir.  Stanton  starts  his  list  of 
thrills,  however,  by  saying  there  is  a 
thrill  in  pulling  down  $80  per  month, 
$15  of  which  is  allotment,  $6.70  war-risk 
insurance,  $5  payment  on  a  Liberty  bond, 
and  the  remainder,  $2.30,  to  be  used  in 
any  ^\■ay  the  dougli-boy  sees  fit.  The 
real  thrill,  it  is  said,  lies  in  that  $2.30; 
and  as  it  is  mentioned  first,  it  is  only  fair 
to  presume  that  it  is  to  l)e  considered 
among  the  most  pronounced  thrills  of  aU. 
Continuing  his  thrilling  discussion,  ]Mr. 
Stanton  says: 

The  first  uniform  that  a  soldier  dons 
costs  him  nothing — but  a  thrill.  His 
shoes  are  two  sizes  too  large  and  his  blouse 
is  two  sizes  too  small.  He  is  a  misfit  all 
over  and  looks  like  a  mistake  generally. 
That  is  the  way  the  Army  has  of  making 
.a  man  feel  insignificant.  It  promotes  dis- 
cipline. It  makes  a  man  feel  that  he  can 
be  missed,  esi)ecially  after  he  has  been 
called  down  at  inspection  for  being  a 
flat  failure  as  a  soldier  because  of  the  way 
he  wears  his  clothes. 

Every  day  in  the  Ai-my  is  a  thrill — -yea, 
two  of  them;  wh«t  does  not  happen  and 
what  does  happen. 

A  soldier  thrills  when  he  gets  his  first 
view  of  the  great  Atlantic  from  the  deck 
of  a  transport — that  costs  him  nothing. 
He  thrills  again  when  he  looks  down  into 
its  depth — that  costs  him  his  breakfast. 

His  first  vie>w  of  France  is  like  a  ])age 
of  colors  in  a  picture-book;  his  last,  like  a 
■ — like  the  last  i)age — blank  except  for 
one  word  "Finis."  The  first  and  last  view 
cost  him  nothing;  but,  oh,  the  views  be- 
tween! There  every  view  has  its  tlirill; 
every  thrill  its  pri(H\ 

He  thrills  at  his  first  sight  of  Ger- 
mans— prisoners.  He  had  expected  them 
to  have  horns,  Satanic  tails,  and  to  spit 
liquid  fire  out  of  their  mouths  with  every 
breath.  With  his  dream  shattered,  he 
wonders  what  tli(>  war  is  all  about,  anyhow. 
That  thrill  has  almost  cost  him  an  ideal. 

He  thrills  again  when  for  every  two 
minutes  and  a  half  all  night  by  the  clock 
he  hears  a  shell  starting  in  his  direction, 
e.ach  one  sounding  as  if  th(>  n(>w  town  tire- 
whistle  had  br()k(>!i  loose  from  its  moorings. 
And  when  it  lands  it — it  busts,  that  is  the 
only  word  that  fits.  In  two  words  or  more 
it  sounds  as  if  the  Shredded  Wlieat  Biscuit 
factory  had  gone  ov(>r  Niagara  Falls. 

Like  the  expr(>ssion  much  used  th(>se 
days  relating  to  things  "getting  on  one's 
nerves,"  which  is  only  a  modified  way  of 
saying  that  one  is  giving  way  to  peevish- 
ness  and    irritability,    so    this    l)iisiness    of 


thrilling  among  the  soldiers  apparently 
has  come  to  be  used  as  a  charitable  cover- 
ing for  many  sins.  For  instance,  it  is 
suggested  in  the  following  that  an  exhibi- 
tion of  a  yellow  streak  is  merely  a  matter 
of  thrilling — nothing  more: 

A  man  may  hold  his  breath  while  a 
shell  is  in  the  air.  There  is  no  objection. 
Even  officers  refuse  to  bother  one  at  that 
moment.  In  fact.  I  have  known  an  officer, 
after  a  shell  has  landed  in  his  vicinity,  to 
have  urgent  business  at  division  head- 
quarters or  somewhere  else.  One  never 
can  tell  in  the  Army  when  he  ma\'  be  called 
away  from  the  work  at  hand. 

But  whatever  a  man  does  when  a  shell 
is  headed  his  Avay,  it  is  not  because  he  is 
afraid.  He  may  put  a  tree  between  him- 
self and  the  shell;  or,  in  the  absence  of  a 
tree,  he  may  use  boxes  of  corn-willie;  I 
have  known  him  to  use  his  best  friend, 
sid(>-stepping,  as  it  were,  the  friend  hap- 
pening to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  step. 
He  is  not  afraid;  he  is  simply  thrilling;  and 
when  a  man  tin-ills  he  is  irresponsible. 
He  may  bite  off  the  end  of  his  pipe  in  the 
tenseness  of  the  moTuent — no  sane  man 
wofdd  do  that. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  after  all, 
and  notwithstanding  the  A'ast  possibilities 
in  thrill-production  that  are  always  sup- 
posed to  attend  any  first-class  war,  the 
soldier's  most  sublime  thrill  is  the  one  of 
starting  for  home,  for  we  read: 

But,  oh,  boy,  the  thrill  that  one  gets 
when  he  heads  toward  home!  When 
he  enters  New  York  Harbor  and  sees 
the  grand  Old  Lady  standing  there  wait- 
ing for  him  just  as  he  left  her;  not  that 
I  had  a  deep  affection  for  her  before  I 
left,  for  I  have  crossed  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  a  hundred  times  without  even 
rolling  an  eye  at  her.  Now  she  is  ap- 
preciated. Her  niche  in  the  world  was  to 
make  thrills,  two  million  and  two  hundred 
thousand  of  them,  and  more  if  needed. 

After  being  discharged  and  reaching 
home,  I  thought  the  thrilling  was  over. 
I  hoped  so;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
getting  thrilled  out,  even  the  one  is  patrio- 
tic and  jjerfectly  respectable. 

All  those  $2.30  per  month  which  I 
ruthlessly  spent  would  now  come  in 
handy.  The  civilian  clothes,  which  my 
wife  had  tenderly  laid  away  to  remember 
me  by,  split  across  both  knees  the  first 
time  1  got  down  to  say  my  prayers.  What 
did  I  do?  I  took  the  only  .$40  I  owned  in 
the  world  and  which  I  had  borrowed  from 
a  friend  on  the  boat  who  had  been  lucky 
in  a  poker  game  the  night  before — I  took 
that  .$40,  which  I  had  jilanned  might  be 
needed  by  the  grocer  and  butcher,  ami  i)ut 
it  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  That  thrill 
knocked  all  tlu>  romance  out  of  war. 
Now  I'll  tak»^  the  first  job  that  is  offered 
me. 

I  am  glad  for  everything,  thrills  and 
all;  glad  I  went,  glad  of  mud,  glad  I  came 
back,  glad  I  walk;  glad  business  is  good 
and  that  somebody  could  make  money 
out  of  the  war;  glad  of  regular  army 
coloiu'ls,  ev(>n  if  some  of  them  were  irre- 
gular in  temperament;  glad  of  the  Army, 
gladder  to  get  out  of  it;  glad  I  am  glad, 
for  it  has  cost  too  much  to  be  sorrj\ 


Chronic  Trouble. — "  Is  your  husband 
still  woiTying  about  his  automobile".'  " 

"  Constantly,"  replied  Mrs.  Chuggins. 
"  I  ne\t'r  knew  a  man  to  suffer  so  with 
flivver  complaint." — ]y(isliiugton  Star. 
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The  Republic  Truck  Record 

in  NEW  ORLEANS 


Some  New  Orleans 

Users  of 

Republic  Trucks 

New  Orleuns  Fiiniitmo  Mfti. 

II.  T.  Cottam  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Leon  Go(lcluiii.\  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Fairbanks  Company 
DilxTt,  Hancroft  .t  Koss|  I.i.l, 
Anuonr  &  Company 
Woodward-WriKlit  &  Co. 
Kmpirc  Uice  Milling  Co.,  I,(d. 
Stern  Foundry  &  MaHiinoiv 

Co. 
John  Murphy  Iron  \\orks 
Davis-Wood  Lumber  Co. 
Chalmctte  Laundry    , 
.-\meriean  Hrooni  Mig.  Co. 
National  SmoltiiiK  Works 
Coca-('ola  Company 
.Naval  Stores  Fquipment  Co. 
United  Warehouse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Importers  Bonded  Warehouse 
New  Orleans  C.as  l.iKl'l  Co. 
New  Orleans  Kailuay  Co. 
Douglas  Transfer 
lloUer  Metal  Works 
Menge  Marine  Hardware  Co. 
Brook  Tarpaulin  Company 
M  anion  &  Co. 
J.  N.  Pharr&.Sons 
Vocliim  Bros.  Co. 
Swain  Show  Company 
Orleans  Demolishing  Co. ' 
.\.  Patorno  &  Son 
Dwyer  Piano  Company 
Joseph  Paysee  lee  Mlg. 
Thomas  H.  llandy  Co. 
R.  D.  Pitard  Mdwe.  Co 
N.  O.  Silica  Brick  Compafiy 
Horse  Show  Pickle  Works 
Peter  Graham  &  Co. 
E.xport  Novelty  Company 
Klotz  Cracker  Factory,  Ltd. 
Geo.  W.  Davidson  &  Co. 
Milan-Morgan  Co. 
-Alex  Du5sell  Iron  Works 
Chas.  Rantz  Welding  C  o. 
Glover  Furniture  Company 
Pcndick  &  1- 


,  Co. 
Inc 


Down  in^  picturesque,  busy  New 
Orleans,  more  than  half  of  all  the  motor 
trucks  in  use  are  Republics. 

Most  of  the  trucl^  tonnage  consists  of 
cotton,  lumber,  mill  supplies,  ship  chan- 
dlery and  other  heavy  materials.  There  is 
also  a  big  mileage  of  cobblestone  and 
mud  roads. 

Such  conditions  make  truck  users  wary 
and  discriminating.  They  buy  on  per- 
formance and  that  is  why  the  "Yellow 
Chassis"  Trucks  are  found  in  such  dom- 
inating majority  on  New  Orleans'  streets. 

United  Warehouse  Co.,  Ltd.,  "operating 
one  of  the  largest  bonded  warehouses  in 
the  world,  say:  "Our  pair  of  two-ton 
Republic  Motor  Trucks  are  as  essential 
to  the  successful  operation  of  our  business 
as  our  elevators.  They  are  doing  the 
work  of  five  horse  drawn  vehicles  of  equal 
capacity." 

Alex  Dussell  Iron  Works  say:  "We  pur- 
chased our  first  Republic  Truck  2}  ■>  years 


The  ** Yellow  Chassis"  Trucks — 
that  serve  so  well 

Model  10:   1    Ton.   with  Express  body $1535 

Model  11 :   /'  ,    Ton.  chassis 1885 

Model  12:  2  Ton.  chassis..      .  ..  ..   2275 

Model  19:  2 — 2>.-,    Ton,  chassis 2395 

Model  20:  3'-^   Ton.  chassis 3450 

All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Alma,  Michigan 


ago.  It  proved  so  satisfactory  that  we 
soon  followed  it  with  an  order  for  another 
and  in  the  future  will  use  Republic 
Trucks  only." 

Stern  Foundry  and  Machinery  Company 
say:  "We  keep  our  four  Republic  Trucks 
on  the  go  constantly  and  have  found  them 
entirely  satisfactory  in  every  respect." 

Menge  Marine  Hardware  and  Supply 
Co.  say:  "Many  months  ago  we  bought 
our  first  Republic  Truck.  It  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  we  soon  ordered  another 
Republic  and  both  of  them  are  giving  us 
highly  efficient  service." 

New  Orleans'  experience  with  Republic  Trucks 
is  typical.  Republic  users  in  that  city  are  simply 
repeating  the  same  opinions  that  have  already 
been  given  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Yet  this 
testimony  is  highly  significant  to  business  men  in 
search  of  more  efficient  haulage. 

More  than  1400  Republic  Service  Stations  are 
conveniently  located  to  serve  every  Republic 
user. 

REPUBLIC  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  INC. 
Alma,  Michigan 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 
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f  Sold  EvQryw^horo 


■J^^H'^CyCr^l^^^- 


SUNLIGHT  AND  TOWN-PLANNING 


WHOEVER  plans  to  lay  out  and 
build  a  city  should  know  something 
of  astronomy.  Houses,  offices,  and  fac- 
tories should  be  so  placed  and  grouped  as 
to  receive  a  maximum  of  sunlight,  and  the 
sun  is  an  elusive  bodj-,  especiallj-  in  north- 
ern latitudes.  Dwellers  in  the  nortli 
temperate  zone  are  fond  of  squaring  their 
buildings  with  the  points  of  the  compass, 
which  means  that  one  side  ^\■ill  ne\-er  get 
the  sun — jear  in  and  year  out.  A  "north 
light"  is  desu-able  for  studios,  but  other 
rooms  require  an  occasional  peep  of  sun- 
hght.  II.  L.  Seymour,  town-planning 
adviser  to  the  Dominion  Housing  Com- 
mission, in  a  paper  printed  in  Engineering 
and  Coniracting  (Chicago,  INIay  7),  notes 
that  on  the  shortest  day  in  the  year  the 
Equitable  Building,  in  Xew  York,  casts  a 
shadow  that  covers  nearly  eight  acres, 
with  the  result  that  many  facades  of  ad- 
jacent tall  buildings  are  completely  shaded 
all  day.     He  says: 

"As  the  condition  at  the  winter  solstice 
is  e\'idently  the  most  iinfavorable  for  sun- 
light-planning, and  because,  as  shown, 
such  condition  obtains  to  a  great  extent 
from  about  the  middle  of  October  to  late 
in  February,  this  condition  should  be  the 
one  to  receive  the  greatest  studj-.  Tf 
ample  sunlight  can  be  provided  for  this 
period  of  four  months,  our  problems,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  solved. 

"How  should  a  detached  building  be 
constructed  and  oriented  so  that  not  only 
the  exterior  wall  surfaces,  Imt  also  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  around  them  shall  have 
the  du-ect  rays  of  the  sun  for  as  long  a  time 
as  possible  on  December  21? 

"For  our  investigations  let  us  fii'st  take 
the  case  of  a  cube  with  sides  of,  say,  twenty- 
five  feet,  this  being  fairly  typical  of  a  small 
dwelling-house,  and  consider  its  condition 
as  to  sunlight  at  noon,  December  21.  if 
it  be  located  in  latitude  42  degrees  north. 
As  we  buUd  our  house  further  north, 
the  conditions,  of  course,  become  more 
unfa^■orable. 

"By  orienting  our  cube,  or  building, 
with  sides  northeast,  southwest,  etc., 
every  side  receives  sunlight;  there  is  no 
area  of  perpetual  shadow — and  shadow 
curves  indicate  that  more  sunlight  is  re- 
cei\-ed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  building.  It 
would  appear  that  for  a  detached  building 
the  latter  position  is  preferable. 

"By  adding  extensions  to  our  cube  or 
square  building,  we  get  another  typical 
Iniilding.  the  'L.'  The  axes  of  the  building 
should  still  be  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
Willi  tlie  cardinal  points,  and  the  interior 
angle  formed  by  the  extension  should  faco 
the  south.  • 

"Having  established  the  best  orientation 
for  an  isolated  d(>lached  building,  the 
next  matter  is  to  deti>rmine  what  effect 
llu-  grouping  of  buildings  has  on  the 
(Hicstion. 

"rntil  the  shadows  cast  by  adjoining 
buildings  are  such  that  all  sunlight  is  cut 
off  from  some  surface  of  the  building  under 
consideration,  or  until  there  results  a  ground 
area  or  areas  of  i)erpetual  sluidow,  there 
wouUl    appear    to    be    no    advantage    in 
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(thanging  the  orientation  of  l)iiil(liiiK«  con- 
sidered Tin'orahle  for  isolated  condilions. 

■'Buildings  on  a  nortii-soiilli  str(M>t 
must  be  niucli  fnrther  apart  than  on 
northwest-southeast  and  northeast-south- 
west streets,  if  niininuiin  standards  of  two 
hours  or  less  of  completely  lighted  walls 
are  enforeod  for  southern  (exposures. 

"It  would  appear,  then,  that  streets  in 
an  open  rnral  or  residential  dev(>lopnient, 
and  where  no  i!n])ortant  factor  dictates 
otherwise,  should  preferably  be  phu'ed  so 
that  buildin.ys  tliereon  and  with  faces 
parallel  thereto,  ha\'e  their  sides  at  an 
aufifle  of  45  deforces  with  the  cardinal  points. 

"This  means  that  streets  in  such  a  dv- 
velopnu'iit  shonld  run  northeast-southwc^st 
and  northwest-son theast,  and  not  north- 
south  and  east-W(>st  as  is  tlu'  'general 
custom. 

"The  plan  of  the  town  site  of  Ki[)awa, 
P.  Q.,  shows  an  actual  case  in  course  of 
development.  The  development  is  so  open 
that  each  house  and  even  every  building 
in  the  business  section  can  be  treated  as  a 
separate  unit,  so  far  as  sunlight  and  shadow 
are  concerned. 

"The  streets  are  not  square  with  the 
cardinal  points,  but  run  in  directions  that 
permit  a  desirable  orientation  of  buildings. 
...  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  .  .  .  fre- 
quently there  may  be  other  factors  that 
make  it  desirable  to  face  buildings  in  other 
directions.  In  such  cases,  having  pro- 
vided for  sufficient  open  spaces  between 
buildings  to  avoid  objectionable  shadows, 
the  important  thing  is  to  design  the  dis- 
position of  rooms  to  suit  the  particular 
orientation.  But  I  think  that  it  will  be 
admitted  that  a  building  with  its  sides 
angling  somewhat  with  the  cardinal  points 
wiU  receive  sunlight,  as  a  rule,  on  all  its 
faces,  and  if  square  with  the  cardinal 
points  is  sure  to  have  one  unlighted  wall, 
a  condition  to  be  avoided  where  possible." 


LOSSES  IN  THE  MEAT  BUSINESS 


IF  a  million  sheep  are  slaughtered, 
put  on  ice,  and  sent  to  market,  the 
number  will  be  about  100,000  short, 
estimated  by  weight  when  the  meat 
reaches  the  retailer;  and  yet  every  sheep, 
in  all  its  parts,  will  be  there.  The  reduc- 
tion seems  chiefly  due  to  evaporation,  and 
hence  should  not  worry  the  consumer;  but 
it  bothers  the  producer  a  good  deal.  A 
New-Zealander  who  has  been  studying  the 
methods  of  the  packers  in  Australia, 
South  America,  and  the  United  States, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  country 
is  likely  to  lose  her  place  among  meat- 
producers,  which  hitherto  has  been  a  very 
high  one,  unless  she  improves  her  methods 
of  handling  the  product.  He  figures  out 
that  of  the  equivalent  of  100,000  sheep 
lost  as  stated  above,  about  2,500  disappear 
between  pasture  and  packer,  5,850  in  cold 
storage,  and  1,833  during  transportation. 
Says  the  writer,  Mr.  G.  L.  D.  James,  in 
The  New  Zealand  Journal  of  Science  and 
Technology: 

"It  is  a  surprizing  fact  that  our  frozen- 
meat  industry  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  so  many  years  Avithout  a  thorough 
scientific  and  practical  investigation,   and 


MORE  ROAD  ILLUMINATION 

THAN   FROM    CLEAR   GLASS   LENSES 

The  Dillon  Lens  gives  a  bigger,  better  light  to  drive  by.  That  is 
the  reason  it  is  meeting  with  such  enthusiastic  approval.  It  gives 
you  more  road  illumination  than  you  can  get  from  clear  glass. 
But  the  light  is  glareless  and  safe. 

The  fact  that  the  Dillon  Lens  is  legal  in  all  states  is  incidental. 
The  big  thing  is  that  it  does  not  cut  dow  n  your  light.  You  get 
all  your  lamps  can  give. 

SEE  WHERE  YOU  ARE  GOING 

Unlike  the  shaft  light  that  hits  the  road  far  ahead  leaving  the 

sides  and  the  area  immediately  in  front  of 
the  car  in  darkness,  the  Dillon  light  gives 
you  a  clear  view^  of  the  \\  hole  roadway  and 
enables  you  to  avoid  the  ruts  and  obstruc- 
tions that  ordinarily  cause  trouble. 

DILLON  LIGHT  MAKES  YOU  FEEL  SAFE 

Take  one  ride  behind  the  Dillon  and  you 
will  never  want  to  switch  to  any  other  kind 
of  headlight  device.  You  uill  say,  as  Mr. 
W.  H.  Evans  of  Ohio,  and  thousands  of 
others  have  said,  "It  was  the  hrst  time  I  ever 
felt  at  ease  uhen  driving  at  night." 

TRY  THE  DILLON  LENS  AT  OUR  RISK 

Get  a  pair  from  \our  dealer.  Try  them  out  on 
a  dark  night,  or  on  se\eral  dark  nights,  and  if 
not  fully  satisfied,  return  them  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  order  direct,  same  price  $3.50  per  pair,  any 
size,  postpaid.     Booklet  upon  request. 


DILLON  LENS  &  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  D, 


WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


_  'per  pair  » 

/^XW^    SiZG    DEALERS    AND    JOBBERS    CAN    BE    SUPPLIED    PROMPTLY    BY 

Mywiere in  1/S.A  PITTSBURGH   PLATE   GLASS   CO. 


Chicago.  111. 


Denver,  Colo. 


Atlanta,  Ga.  „_,  — 

Baltimore,  Md.       Cincinnati,  Ohio    Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Birmingham, Ala.    Cleveland,  Ohio     Detroit,  Mich. 


Boston.  Mass. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  V. 


Houston.  Texas 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.   Memphis,  Tenn. 

_„    _      __  Great  Falls,  Mont.         Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Davenport,  Iowa   Highpoint.  N.  C.  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Philadelphia,  Pa 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 


Newark.  N.  J.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NewYork.  N.  V.  Savannah.  Ga. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  SanAntonio.Tex. 
Omaha,  Nebr.  St.  I.oui-.  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Pacific  Co2ist  States 

PATTON    PAINT    COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Seattle,  Wash.   TIMMS,  CRESS  &  CO..  Portland,  Ore. 


Western  Canada 

INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Regina.  Sask. 

Export  Managers 

J.  J.  NORDMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Home  Study 

Business  Courses  i 

Do  you  want  an  important,  high-salaried  I 
position?  You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do  ■ 
the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  show  \ou  I 
how,  guide  you  step  by  step  to  success  and  |  ' 
help  solve  your  r)ersonal  business  problems.  ■ 
Our  plan  enables  you  to  train  during  spare  I 
hours  without  interference  with  your  pres- 
ent duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address  I 
and  mark  with  an  "X"  below  the  kind  of  I 
position  you  want  to  fill.  We  will  mail  | 
catalog  and  full  particulars  regardini!  our  | 
low  cost  monthly  payment  plan.  Also  our  . 
valuable  book  for  ambitious  men,  "Ten  I 
Years'  Promotion  In  One."  Tear  out  and  ■ 
mail  this  coupon  today.  No  obligation  to  I 
you.  Let  us  prove  to  you  how  this  step  has  I 
helped  thousands  of  ambitious  men  to  real '  ■ 
success.  I 


D 


D 


D 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 

Trainini?  for  Official.   Managerial,  Sales  and 

Executive  positions  in  Business. 

HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors,  Comptrol- 
lers, Certified  Public  Accountants,  Cost  Ac- 
countants, etc. 

BUSINESS  LETTER-WRITING: 
(New  Course)  Training  for  positions  as  House 
Correspondents,    Supervisors    of    Correspon- 
dence, Mail  Sales  Directors,  Correspondence 
Critics,  Letter  Executives;  and  in  the  handling 
of  all  special  correspondence  (credits,  collec- 
tions, sales,  adjustments,  etc.)  in  which  expert 
letter  writing  ability  is  required. 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC:   Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Managers,  Traffic  Ex- 
perts, etc. 
LAW: 

Training  for  admission  to  bar  and  executive- 
business    positions   requiring   legally-trained 
men.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  in  Banks  and 
Financial  Institutions,  Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust 
Officers,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 
BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 

Training  for  positions  as  Business  Correspon- 
dents, Business  Literature  and  Copy  Writers. 
COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign  Correspon- 
dent with  Spanish-Speaking  Countries. 
EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful,  effective  speech 
—Ministers,  Salesman,  Fraternal  Leaders, Pol- 
iticians, etc. 
BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping  Positions. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension   University" 
Dept.  6S2-R  Chicago,  Illinois 


D 
D 
D 
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^SHORTHAND 

'  J   I\  ONE  MONTH 


Wonderful,  New.  Easy,  Scientific  System. 
Boyd  Syllabic.  100  to  160  words  a  minute  in  30  days  Kuaranteed.  No 
•■•hadinn."  no  "word  aigns."  DicUtion  firat  week.  Typewritinu 
Free      Send  today  (or  Catalog  and  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Chicago  Home  Study  Schools,  525  Reaper  Block,  Chicago,  Ilh 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  n  new 
lyl9"RANGER"   bicycle.    Writ* 
at  one*  for  our  big  catalog  end 
special  offers.    Take   your  choice 
from  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
"  imous  "RANGER"  line. 
Marvelous  Improvement*.     Extra- 
rdinary  values  inoiirlviypriceoffere. 
You  cannot  afford  to   buy   without 
getting    our    iatfst  propoaittone 
and  Factory-to-Rlder  prices. 
Boy*,  be  a  "Rider    Agent"  and 
.make  big  money  taking  orders  for 
buyclea    and    Buppliea.     Get     our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro- 
duce the  new  "RANGER". 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 
^.__._  v  ,  iEr<'verythin({  in  the  bicycle  line  at 
2rr.r.   ,_   Vv  B  hulf  usual  prices.       Write  Tudau. 

fiiVtoS  \Jm  FAD  S^^^i-E  cojJlPAN Y 

mStor6/*«^y  IwItHUDept.  P172  Chicago 
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now  that  outside  attention  has  been  par- 
tially drawn  to  the  subject  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  industry  will  itself  see  that  the 
iiiAestigation  be  de^'eloped  into  a  general 
one,  covering  the  trade  from  the  live  stock 
to  the  retail  butcher's  block  in  England. 
The  operations  of  a  board  or  of  individuals 
can  be  of  but  little  value  unless  their  work 

e.xtends  to  the  producing  countries 

"Xew  Zealand  has  been  the  euA-y  of 
other  stock-producing  countries,  but  these 
have  been  steadily  establishing  their 
ineat-works  and  improA-ing  their  stocks 
with  the  idea  of  A\Testing  our  markets  from 
us.  It  is  possible  now  that  these  ypars  of 
war  \\'\\\  complete  their  preparation,  and 
that  A\hen  normal  times  again  resume 
we  maj'^  feel  their  weight.  ...  I  \\a\G 
\isited  meat-works  in  Australia,  the  United 
States,  and  South  America,  and  believe 
that  each  of  these  countries  can  teach 
us  something,  but  yet  that  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  combine  the  best  features 
of  each  in  a  works  for  New  Zealand, 
as  there  are  local  conditions  regarding  class 
of  stock,  climate,  and  labor  which  ha^'e  to 
be  considered  as  peculiar  to  this  country." 

Mr.  James  gives  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars regarding  loss  of  weight  and  de- 
terioration of  quality  due  to  transporta- 
tion of  the  living  animal.     He  says: 

"The  droA-ing  or  railing  of  stock  any 
appreciable  distance  occasions  loss,  which 
I  think  can  be  .safely  taken  at  5  per  cent., 
and  is  due  to  fretting,  sweating,  bruising, 
dog-l)ite,  bone-taint,  and,  when  stock  is 
on  the  lower  margin  of  a  grade,  to  loss  of 
grade.  In  addition,  there  is  stock  which 
would  be  fit  to  slaughter  at  a  local  works, 
but  which  is  not  fit  to  travel,  and  so  has 
to  be  carried  over  until  the  following  season. 
Lambs  are  particularly  sensitive  to  travel. 

"The  greatest  percentage  of  bone-taint 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  slaughtering  of 
cattle  lief  ore  the  excitement  of  travel  has 
Avorn  off.  To  reduce  this  excitement,  hold- 
ing-paddocks are  necessary ■  .  . 

"These  considerations  indicate  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  proportion  of  dead-  to 
live-weight  is  obtained  when  a  Avorks  is 
placed  in  the  area  of  production." 

That  the  cold-storage  loss  is  one  of 
quality  as  Avell  as  of  mere  Aveight  appears 
from  the  following: 

"About  70  per  cent,  of  the  moisture  in 
meat  is  water.  Now,  AA'ater  is  at  its  great- 
est density  at  39.1°  F.,  and  freezing  in- 
creases its  yolunie  one-seAenth.  The  fabric 
or  tissue,  hoAvcAer,  is  subject  to  the  general 
law  of  reduction  of  Aolume  upon  reduction 
of  temperature.  We  have,  therefore,  two 
natural  forces  working  in  opposition  to  one 
another,  the  ti.ssue  .shrinking  around  the 
swelling  ice,  and  the  result  is  the  straining 
of  the  tissue  l)eyond  its  elastic  limit, 
causing  a  permantnit  lengthening,  so  that 
Avhen  the  meat  is  thawed  out  and  the 
moisture  again  shrinks  to  its  original 
A'olume  the  tissue  l)eeomes  flabliy;  more- 
oAir,  the  blood-\(nns  are  burst,  and  the 
blood  permeates  the  meat  and  causes 
discoloration." 

Mr.  James  places  the  loss  in  New 
Zealand's  annual  mutton  product  alone  at 
704,717  sheep,  aAeraging  sixty  pounds 
each.     Of  this  he  saj's,  in  conclusion: 

"Let  us  assume  that  l)y  experimenting 


the  loss  can  be  reduced  by  one-seA'enth, 
and  a  saA'ing  of,  roughly,  100,000  carcasses, 
equaling  6.000,000  pounds  weight,  can  be 
made.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  A^alue 
of  this  quantity,  for  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  handling,  slaughtering,  bag- 
ging, and  shipping  costs  would  not  bo 
additional  to  Avhat  are  already  paid; 
therefore,  it  should  be  safe  to  assume  that 
it  AAould  net  two  cents  per  pound  jirofit. 
Avhich  would  make  *120,000.  The  British 
Army  ration  being  seA'en  pounds  of  meat 
per  man  per  week,  our  loss  Avould  ration 
8.'i0,000  soldiers  for  over  a  Aveek." 


THE  COST  OF  STOPPING  A  TRAIN 


■\  1  T^HAT  does  it  cost  to  stop  a  rail- 
*  '  road  train  ?  It  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  train  and  on  its  speed.  Esti- 
mates run  from  about  thirty  cents  for  a 
light  train  up  to  as  high  as  $1.75  for  a 
heavj-  freight,  and  they  do  not,  of  course, 
always  agree.  The  subject  interests  rail- 
road men  at  the  present  time,  Ave  are  told 
by  C.  C.  Anthony,  former  assistant  signal 
engineer  of  the  Pennsyh'ania,  because  the 
necessity  of  stopping  at  certain  i>oints  is 
obviated  by  the  use  of  signals,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  know  the  exact  saving.  Writ- 
ing in  The  Railway  Age  (New  York,  May  2), 
Mr.  Anthony  tells  us  that  at  raihvay- 
crossings,  in  the  absence  of  interlocking 
signals,  the  stoppage  of  trains  is  now 
generally  required  by  laAV.  The  same 
requirement  maj'  be  made  by  usag;e,  or  by 
the  regulations  of  State  railway  commis- 
sions, at  other  points,  such  as  drawbridges 
and  junctions.  It  ma.\'  be  seen  that  Avhen 
we  count  the  cost  of  stopping  many  trains 
daily  at  a  considerable  number  of  points, 
the  annual  bill  may  foot  up  to  an  amount 
that  is  quite  worth  taking  into  considera- 
tion.    Saj's  the  A\Titer: 

"It  is  likeh'  that  many  railroad  officers 
view  with  gentle  suspicion  the  estimates 
that  have  been  prepared  to  show  the  oper- 
ating economies  effected  by  the  installation 
of  signals  or  interloclcing,  because  of  the 
faA'orable  showing  made,  and,  besides, 
there  may  be  little  hope  that  the  predicted 
benefits  can  be  detected  after  the  Avork  is 
done.  NeA'ertheless,  in  many  cases  the 
benefits  are  real,  howeAer  difficult  it  may 
be  to  show  bejond  question  their  money 
A'alue 

"Impossible  as  it  may  be  to  determine 
the  cost  of  stops  with  certainty,  and 
tbfficult  as  it  may  be  to  see  in  the  operating 
results  the  saA'ing  effected  by  eliminating 
certain  stops,  ncA-ertheless  this  saA'ing 
is  real  money.  In  addition  to  such  direct 
financial  saving  there  is  the  elimination  of 
damage  in  starting  lieaA'y  freight-trains, 
and  the  general  improAement  in  train- 
moA^ement  due  to  cutting  out  the  stopping 
of  ;ill  trains  at  a  certain  point.  The  cost 
of  the  damage  to  trains  may  be  included 
in  the  cost  of  the  stops,  but,  eAen  if  it  is, 
the  indirect  and  sometimes  quite  far- 
reaching  effects  in  the  Avay  of  accumulating 
delay,  both  to  the  damaged  and  to  other 
trains,  may  mean  a  considerable  loss  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  So,  too,  with  the  general 
improvement  in  train-moA-ement.  It  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  saA'ing  so  many 
minutes  per  train,  lost  in  the  stops.  The 
few  minutes  lost  by  a  freight-train  in 
stop|)ing  at  a  crossing  may  mean  a  bad 
combination  in  meets  and  passes  on  all  the 
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$1975  Buys  the  New  Hudson  Super-Six 

It  Is  Just  Such  a  Quality  Car  As  You  Might 
Expect — Dealers  Are  Now  Showing  It 


How  often  you  must  have  heard  users  say  the  Super- 
Six  is  potentially  the  finest  automobile  that  is  built. 

Four  years  with  60,000  cars  in  use  have  shown  how 
to  free  it  from  many  of  the  annoyances  regarded  as 
inevitable  to  all  cars. 

It  expresses  the  attainment  of  an  ideal  long  cherished 
but  never  before  possible. 

Experience  Showed 
the  Way 

Hudsons  have  been  leaders  for  ten  years.  The 
Super-Six  was  the  result  of  six  years'  experience.  It 
marked  a  new  advance  in  motor  cars,  for  it  minimized 
vibration  and  added  to  endurance  without  sacrificing 
simplicity  or  increasing  weight. 

It  gave  72%  more  power  than  other  motors  of 
equal  size. 

A  new  motoring  pleasure  resulted.  There  was  power 
for  any  emergency.  There  were  speed'  possibilities 
beyond  the  needs  of  any  driver. 

That  was  shown  in  its  establishing  speedway 
records  that  are  known  to  everyone. 

As  a  result  the  Super-Six  became  the  largest  selling 
fine  car  in  the  world. 

Each  year  saw  an  advancement  over  previous 
models. 

What  was  learned  from  cars  delivered  served  to 
make  subsequent  cars  finer  and  more  durable. 


The  development  in  beauty  kept  pace  with  the 
improvement  in  mechanical  detail. 

Hudsons  became  pattern  cars  that  the  whole  industry 
recognizes. 

On   That  Experience 

A  New  Hudson   Was  Built 

Such  a  car  would  be  impossible  of  any  other  organiza- 
tion. The  men  responsible  for  the  Super-Six  are  like- 
wise responsible  for  its  development.  They  have 
retained  all  its  earlier  advantages.  It  is  the  same  fine 
car  you  know,  but  it  is  enhanced  in  ways  that  meet 
the  standard  of  our  ideal. 

Prompt  Deliveries  Now 

Price  $1975  f,  o.  h.  Detroit 

Every  season  has  seen  a  Hudson  shortage.     Buyers 
have  waited  months  to  get  the  car  of  their  choice. 
Prompt  deliveries  are  possible  only  to  early  buyers. 

When  the  nev/  Super-Six  gets  into  its  natural  swing, 
buyers  will  have  to  wait  their  turn.  There  has  been 
a  marked  Hudson  shortage  for  more  than  a  year.  Many 
dealers  have  already  sold  their  first  months'  allotments. 

This  new  price  would  in  itself  create  a  big  dem.and. 
But  that  $1975  buys  a  finer  Super-Six  must  mean  more 
people  will  want  it.     Its  over  sale  will  be  tremendous. 

For  that  reason  you  will  want  to  see  the  new  Hudson 
Super-Six  as  soon  as  possible. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Many  a  i/oung  fellow  has 

taught  his  father  the  cool 

comfort  of  BVD. Have  vjou? 


5VD  quality  can  onli/  be 
obtained  in  BVD  Undenvear 


If  it  hasn't  this 
Red  Woven  Label 


B.VD 


It  isnt  B.V.D. 
VnJerwear 


RETAIL  TRADE 


Trade  M<frk  Rfg.U.S.  Pat.  Of. 
and  Jonign  Countrieit 


B.  V.  D.  Sleeveless  Closed  Crotch  Union 
Suits.     (Pat.  U.  S.  A.)    $1.75  the  Suit. 


B.\\  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirt  and  Knee 
Length  Drawers.     $  i  .00  the  Garment. 


The  B.  V.  D.  Company 

New  York 


Remember — 

No    underwear    is    B.  V.  D.    unless    it 
bears  the  B.  V.  D.   Red   Woven  Label 
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rest  of  the  run,  resulting  in  many  tijnes  the 
original  delay  before  the  terminal  is  reached ; 
and  other  trains  may  suffer  at  the  same 
time.  If  it  is  not  ahvays,  or  often,  possi- 
ble to  show  the  money  loss  from  such 
derangements  of  the  movement,  the  eUmi- 
nation  of  one  cause  of  them  means,  as  every 
one  knows,  real  benefit  thrown  in  for  good 
measure  aboAe  more  definite  money  sa\4ngs. 
"Alt ho  there  is  no  quick  and  easy  way  of 
showing  beyond  djspute  just  what  saving 
will  result  from  eliminating  stops  of  trains 
by  installing  interlocking  in  a  given  case, 
the  result  can,  with  proper  conservatism, 
be  estimated  con^  incingly.  As  interlocking 
costs  and  the  cost  of  stojiping  trains  have 
both  risen,  tho  probably  not  in  just  the 
same  proportion,  it  is  safe  to  .say  that  the 
relation,  as  estimated  years  ago,  is  not 
now  very  far  wrong,  or  at  any  rate  is  not 
too  favorable  to  interlocking  for  general 
purposes." 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
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A  COMPARISON  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican railroads  by  one  who  has  had  the 
unusual  pri^  ilege  of  serving  as  a  high  rail- 
way official  in  both  countries  may  be 
found  in  an  interview,  first  printed  in  Th*- 
Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia),  with  IMajor- 
General  Su*  Henry  Thornton,  inspector- 
general  of  railroads  in  England.  General 
Thornton  is  an  American,  and  was  general 
superintendent  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
when  he  was  aiy)ointed  general  manager  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  —  the  first 
American  to  be  chosen  to  manage  a  railway 
system  in  the  British  Empire.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  sent  to  France 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  to  assume  charge 
of  British  transportation.  In  this  capacity 
his  work  won  high  fa\  or,  and  he  was  pro- 
moted first  to  brigadiei--  and  later  to 
major-general  and  raised  to  knighthood 
by  King  George.  Our  quotations  are  from 
an  abstract  of  the  interview  published  in 
The  Railicay  Renew  (Chicago,  May  10). 
Sir  Henry,  we  are  told,  believes  that 
general  standards  of  railway  maintenance 
in  England  are  on  a  higher  plane  than 
those  in  operation  in  the  LTnited  States. 
We  read: 

"Without  wholly  denouncing  the  system, 
he  said  that  'government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads under  a  democratic  nde  tends  toward 
inefficiency,  because  it  does  away  with  the 
competition  which  makes  for  the  most 
satisfactory  service.'  Speaking  of  the  co- 
ordination of  the  military  and  the  railroads 
in  (Jreat  Britain,  he  said:  'The  method 
has  been  so  successfid  as  to  merit  careful 
consideration.  Apart  from  occasional  con- 
gestion and  delay  it  has  worked  out 
satisfactorily.' 

"General  Thornton  denied  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  efficient  transportation 
methods  adopted  by  England  during  the 
war.  The  cr<>dit  for  the  success,  he  declared, 
belongs  fo  the  railway  executive  com- 
mittee, under  whose  advice  he  acted. 

"England's  railways  neither  were  nor 
are  in  lu-ed  of  revolutionizing  or  the  intro- 
duction of  American  efficiency  methgds. 
said    General    Thornton   when  ^questioned 
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regarding  tlio  eoinparative  railway  stand- 
ards in  tlic  (wo  countries  and  whcthor  lie 
was  introducing  American  ideas  into  tins 
British  railroad  administration. 

"'To  do  suc-li  a  tiling,'  lie  said,  'would 
he  very  niiich  the  same  as  atlenipting  to 
introduce  kniA'es  and  forks  into  Cliina.  You 
might  introduce  an  improved  article  in 
choi)-sticks,  hut  they  would  not  have  our 
cutlery.  So  it  is  with  the  railway  system 
of  all  modern  countries.  Ideas  may  be 
protitahly  exchanged,  but  it  would  be  out 
of  the  question  to  attempt  to  transplant 
details  of  a  railroad  administration  in  one 
country  to  another.  Tlie  peoj)le  would  not 
want  it  because  it  would  not  meet  witii 
their  requirements  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live. 

'"I  have  made  it  my  business  to  absorb 
the  views  of  the  Knglish  people,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  of  the  people  the 
English  system  of  railwa\'s  is  altogether  up 
to  the  standard.' 

"Regarding  government  ownership  of 
railroads  in  England  Major-General  Thorn- 
ton made  the  following  remarks: 

"'On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  con- 
trol of  the  whole  of  the  railways  ^^'as  in- 
trusted to  the  railway  executive  committee 
when  the  Government  announced  its  in- 
tention to  take  temporary  possession  under 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  regulation  of 
forces  act  of  1861,  which  authorized  the 
Government  to  take  possession  of  any  rail- 
way in  the  event  of  emergency  and  use  it 
for  state  purposes,  compensation  therefor 
being  determined  by  mutual  agreement 
or  arbitration. 

"'The  question  of  compensation  was 
settled  by  mutual  agreement  on  the  basis 
of  the  Government  guaranteeing  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  last  full  .year  (1913) 
before  the  war,  with  provision  in  reference 
to  maintenance,  expenditure,  etc.  The  rail- 
ways in  return  undertook  to  convey  all 
military  traffic  free  of  charge  and  placed 
their  staff  and  property  (including  a  con- 
siderable fleet  of  steamships)  almost 
unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  aA'oided  what  might  ha\'e 
been  long  and  costly  arbitrations  and  the 
necessity  for  keeping  complicated  accounts 
of  men  and  material  conveyed,  enabling 
the  railway  officers  to  devote  their  energies 
to  the  task  of  handling  the  enormous  gov- 
ernment and  other  traffic,  including  the 
heavy  coal  and  other  traffic  diverted  from 
coasting  vessels  on  account  of  the  enemy's 
mines,  submarines,  etc. 

"'In  eliminating  the  financial  necessity 
for  seeking  traffic,  it  also  enabled  the  rail- 
ways to  revise  their  time-tables  and  avoid 
duplicate  service,  excursion-trains,  un- 
remunerative  mileage,  and  what  might  be 
termed  profit-seeking  facilities  generally. 
Furthermore,  restrictions  Avere  placed  on 
pleasure-party  and  race-meeting  arrange- 
ments, which,  by  the  way,  mean  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  Englishman  than  the 
average  American,  affecting  the  public  to 
such  an  extent  as  only  to  be  possible  when 
enforced  upon  patriotic  grounds  by  an 
executive  acting  with  full  authority  of  the 
Government.  I  might  mention  that  one 
of  the  most  drastic  measures  brought  into 
operation  with  the  object  of  reducing  rail- 
way travel  was  the  universal  raising  of  all 
ordinary  fares  by  50  per  cent. 

"'AH  these  measures  were  accepted 
by  the  public  in  a  reasonable  spirit.  They 
were  not  arbitrarily  adopted,  but  were  a 
necessity  in  order  to  enable  the  railroads 


To  all  salesmen 


and 


Sales  managers 


What's  the  first  thing  a  man  does 
when  3^ou  offer  him  a  cigar. ^  Why,  he 
casts  a  sidelong  glance  toward  the 
name  on  the  bond — therebv  seeking  to 
determine  what  degree  of  pleasure,  if 
any,  is  in  store  for  him.  And  if  the 
name  is  one  he  never  heard  of,  he 
expects  the  zvorst. 

The  name  on  the  band  of  every 
cigar  30U  give  awav  is  like  the  name 
on  3'our  business  card — if  the  other 
fellow  has  favorable  knowledge  of  it 
his  feeling  toward  vou  glows  a  little 
warmer. 

And  so,  gentlemen,  we  suggest  that 
3'ou  make  the  Girard  Cigar  your  offi- 
cial ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
high  court  of  your  customer's  smoke 
judgment. 

The  Girard  is  the  most  famous  cigar 
in  America.  Its  name  is  known  to 
smokers  evervA\"here.  It  is  sold  and 
smoked  in  ever}-  state  in  the  Union. 

Giving  a  Girard  to  many  men  is 
like  handing  \our  card  to  a  prospect, 
seeing  his  face  light  up  with  a  smile, 
and  hearing  him  sav:  "Why  sure  I've 
heard  of  vour  tirm — I  should  sav  so! 
Sit  down,  won't  3'ou.'"  Need  we  say 
more  to  3^ou  as  a  good  salesman.? 

And  now  for  one  further  word  to 
you  as  a  smoker.  If  it  so  happens  that 
3'ou've  never  tried  the  Girard  yourself 
— do  it  now.  It  will  tickle  you  clear 
down  to  3'our  toes.  Real  Havana — 
brimming  full  of  flavor — no  back  fire 
on  3^our  nerves. 

The  proof  is  in  the  puffing. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 


2  for  25c 

Other  sizes  10c  up 


oAmericas 

<SMost  Famous 

Cigar 


Established  48  years 


Philadelphia 


GIRARD 

JVev&jr  gGts  on  YourneivGS 
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The  country  road  over  which  the  farmer 
must  haul  his  products  and  the  intra-city 
highway  used  by  the  manufacturer  are  arteries 
which  carry  the  life  blood  of  the  Nation's 
activities.  They  must  be  as  direct,  as  level, 
and  as  smooth  surfaced  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them. 

This  lesson,  learned  in  times  of  stress,  will 
not  be  forgotten.  During  the  next  few  years 
it  will  be  applied  to  the  roads  of  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

In  this  application  Hercules  Powders  will  be 
extensively  used.  They  will  help  to  make 
crooked  roads  straight,  hilly  roads  level,  and 
wet  roads  dry. 

In  this  task,  as  in  many  other  great  under- 
takings, they  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  and 
advancement  of  the  people's  interests. 


HEI{CULES  I*OWDEl{^  CO. 


(likaKo  Si.  Louis  New  York 

i  ittsbuig.  Kan.  Denver 

San  Francisco  Salt  Lake  City 

^     Chattanooga  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ha/-l('ton,  Pa.  /' 

Joplin  //J 

Wihnington,  Ucl.  ^' 
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to  deal  with  the  immense  traffic.  The  in- 
ereasinf;  of  fares  was  not  done  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  additional  revenue, 
but  solely  for  discouraging  unnecessary 
traffic. 

"'A.  unity  of  control  established  with- 
out in  an}'  way  interfering  Avith  the  con- 
trol of  the  staff  of  the  respecti\e  com- 
panies by  their  own  officers  enabled  the 
railways  to  be  worked  as  one  unit  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  interest  of  the 
nation  and  without  detriment  to  the 
individual  companies.'" 


HUNS  AS  MINE-WRECKERS 


Jl'ST  what  the  Germans  did  to  the 
French  mines  is  explained  in  a  report 
to  Director  Manning,  of  the  United 
States .  Bureau  of  Mines,  by  Frank  H. 
Probert,  representing  the  special  com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  damages 
done  during  the  war  to  the  coal-  and  iron- 
mines  and  the  steel-plants  of  France  and 
Belgium.  Dr.  Probert,  who  is  Dean  of  the 
College  of  ="Mining  of  the  University  of 
CaKfornia,  says,  as  reported  in  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  (New  York),  that  it  will  re- 
quire, at^  .least  fi^^e  years  to  rehabilitate 
some  districts  and  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
before  they  can  be  fully  restored  to  normal 
prewar  Mitput.  Dean  Probert  Js  reported 
as  Sa\'3ng  further: 

''sEiixly  in  the  war  the  German  hordes 
swept  southward  through  the  iron  basins  of 
French?  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  for  nearly 
four  y-eafs  this  renowned  mining  area  was 
held  arfd  exploited  by  the  invaders.  Many 
of  the-eniployees  were  made  captives  and 
compelled  to  work  in  the  mines  iinder  Ger- 
man direction.  The  international  bound- 
ary between  France  and  Germany  was 
drawn  in  1871,  to  give  the  victor  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  control  of  the  iron- 
fields,  but  since  that  time  scientific  develop- 
ment, guided  by  a  better  understanding  of 
the  local  geology,  exposed  for  France  a 
greater  ore  reserv^e  at  lower  horizons  than 
that  of  the  Lorraine  annex. 

"During  the  German  occupation  the 
iron-mines  were  not  intensively  exploited 
because  of  the  necessity  of  recruiting  every 
able-bodied  man  into  the  Teuton  Army 
and  on  account  of  the  large  accumulation 
of  war-minerals  in  preparation  for  the  war. 
The  actual  physical  damage  to  the  iron- 
mines  is  comparatively  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  destruction  of  the  coal-fields 
of  northern  France,  which  is  as  reprehensi- 
ble as  it  is  complete.  The  mines  are  not 
serioush-  crippled,  but  what  of  the  steel 
plants  in  which  the  iron  ores  are  smelted! 
In  my  opinion  no  such  atrocity  was  ever 
perpetrated  against  the  industrial  life  of 
any  country.  Magnificent  plants,  com- 
paring favorably-  with  anything  we  have 
in  the  L^nited  States,  are  now  but  a  tangled, 
twisted  mass  of  structural  steel  and  broken 
stone.  The  wilful  demolition  was  scien- 
tifically planned  and  sj'stematicaUy  carried 
out.  The  maliciousness  and  efficiency 
with  which  this  crime  against  French  in- 
dustry was  carried  out  are  almost 
imbelievable. 

"In  the  coal  districts  of  Pas-de-Calais 
and  the  Nord,  a  sector  fought  over  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war,  chang- 
ing hands  frequenth",  bombarded  all  the 


time, all  surface  structures,  whetlur  of  town, 
village,  or  mining  enterpri.se,  have  been 
razed.  Perhaps  this  may  b(>  legitimate 
warfare,  but  it  is  horrible  to  look  npon 
since  the  guns  are  sil(>nced  and  the  frenzy 
of  combat  is  past.  Arras,  Douai,  Hethune, 
Baj)aume,  Lens,  Loos,  Courrieres,  centers 
of  coal-Miining  activity  but  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  mainsprings  of  French  indus- 
trial life,  are  gone,  but  the  indomitabh; 
spirit  of  Franc(>  survives  and  already  plans 
are  laid  for  the  future.  Bruay,  at  the 
western  edge  of  the  known  coal-field,  was 
not  in  the  fighting  zone,  and  its  output 
has  been  steadily  nuxintained,  but  going 
eastward  the  frightfulness  is  more  and  more 
aijpalling.  The  coal-mines  are  ov(»rlain 
by  M'atei'-bearing  strata,  necessitating 
special  methods  of  shaft-sinking  and  suj)- 
port  to  keep  the  mines  dry.  The  steel 
lining  of  the  shafts  was  dj-namited,  letting 
in  the  quicksands  and  flooding  the  under- 
ground workings  for  miles  around.  In  the 
entire  Pas-de-Calais  region  it  is  estimated 
that  120,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water 
must  be  pumped  before  mining  operations 
are  resumed.  Having  flooded  the  mines, 
the  headframes  and  surface  equipment 
w^ere  systematically  dynamited,  the  twisted 
debris  in  many  cases  filling  up  the  demol- 
ished shafts. 

"The  Sarre  coal-fields  were  visited  by 
Bureau  of  Mines  officials.  Here  the  coal 
industry  is  at  its  height.  German  work- 
men and  German  engineers  are  still  em- 
ployed, but  -under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  French  officers.  A  spirit 
of  unrest  is  apparent  everywhere,  the 
suspense  of  the  peace  negotiations,  uncer- 
tainty as  to  indemnity  to-be  exacted,  and 
the  lack  of  food  are  telling  on  the  broken 
morale  of  the  German  workmen.'  Un- 
fortunately the  Sarre  coal  does  not  give  a 
desirable  metallurgical  coke  to  France, 
and  the  blast-furnaces  are  now  working 
inefficiently.  Westphalian  coal  is  much 
desired,  and  a  special  committee,  of  which 
George  H.  Rice,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
a  recognized  authority  throughout  the 
world  on  coal-mining,  is  a  member,  has 
left  for  Cologne  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bilities of  early  shipment  from  the  West- 
phalian field  to  France." 


RADIUM  AFTER  THE  WAR 


THE  after-war  status  of  the  radium 
industry  is  diseust  in  The  Mining 
Journal  (London,  January  18;,  by  John 
S.  MacArthur.  The  production  of  radium, 
Mr.  MacArthur  reminds  us,  is  one  of  com- 
paratively few  industries  that  have  been  es- 
tablished under  government  auspices  at  the 
outset.  The  mines  at  Joachimsthal,  which 
furnished  the  pitchblende  for  Madame 
Curie's  experiments,  were  w^orked  by  the 
Austrian  Government.  At  this  time,  of 
course,  aU  the  radium  obtained  was  being 
used  for  experimental  purposes,  but  shortly, 
as  a  result  of  this  work,  its  importance 
as  an  article  of  commerce  came  to  be 
realized,  more  especially  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  its  production  acquired  the 
status  of  an  industry'.  A  similar  develop- 
ment had  begun  in  Britain  and  in  the 
L'^nited  States  when  war  broke  out.  Says 
Mr.  M  acArthur : 

"The  production  of  radium,  like  that  of 
almost  every  other  commodity,  has  been 
profoundly  affected  by  the  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  during  the  last  four  years. 


Do  You  Like  Green 
Corn  and  Chicken? 

ANYBODY  can  fry  cWcken, 
-l\.  cream  potatoes  and  bake 
a  cherry  pie;  but  only  a  select 
few  know  how  to  add  that  last 
bit  of  seasoning  which  spells 
perfection.  Most  of  these  de- 
sirable places  are  described 
and  recommended  in 
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The  Standard  Road  Guide 
of  America 

Drop  in  at  the  next  bookstore,  sup- 
ply store,  garage,  or  news-stand  and 
examine  a  copy.  Price  83.00,  or 
sent   postpaid   on  receipt  of  $3.15. 

The. Automobile  Blue  Book 

Publishing  Company 

New  York        Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Rigftams 
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Shaving  Ct^am 

This  new  shaving  cream,  which  is  prepared  with 
particular  thought  for  the  needs  of  the  safety 
razor,  possesses  medicinal  quaHties  that  keep 
the  skin  healthful.  The  rich,  creamy  lather  it 
forms  does  not  gum  up  between  the  suard  and 
blade,  helps  the  blade  cut  easily  and  evenly,  pre- 
vents irritation  of  the  skin,  and  is  a  healing  agent 
to  small  abrasions  or  scrapes.  .  It  is  cooling  and 
soothing  to  the  skin. 

Buy  a  jar  of  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream 
from  your  drURgist  for  soc.  Mail  us  the  carton,  with 
his  name,  and  receive  free  a  25c  package  of  Ingram's 
Zodenta,  for  the  teeth.  If  your  druggist  is  not  supplied, 
mail  the  50c  to  us  and  receive  the  jar  of  Ingram's 
Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  with  the  Zodenta. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

77  Tenth  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Windsor,   Ontario  1121) 

To  convince  yourself  of  its  merits  write 
for  free  sample 
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'["stamping  the  price  on  evert  pair  of  shoes  as  a  pro- 
■'■  tection  against  high  prices  and  unreasonable  profits 


SHOE    THAT   HOLDS    ITS 

$4-22  $4'^  $5-22  $6*22  ^f22.  &  $8*22 

IF  you  have  been  paying  $10.00  to  $12.00  for  fine 
shoes,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  for  style, 
comfort  and  service  W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00 
shoes  are  equally  as  good  and  will  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  actual  value  is  determined  and  the 
retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 
The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar- 
antee that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price 
paid    for    them.    The    ret8ul_   prices    are    the 


same 


Best  in  theWoTld 

_    *3*3.50«4 

everywhere. 


They  cost  no  more  in   San   Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  W.L.Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom 
and  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
has  been  mutilated.  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 

For  sale  by  106  W.L.Douglas  stores  and  over  9000      t £  /  AV  /?    P'"*'**'!*'"*  W.I-.DOUGI^AS 

W.  L.  Bouglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from    Ll/i~^€A  ^  a        SHOli  COMPANY, 

factory  by  mail.  Parcel  Post  charges  prepaid.    Write  f  i*''<J^trT~Z-CJV~^i-S    1<>1  SPAKK  STREKT. 

for  Illustrated  Catalog  showing  how  to  order  by  mail.  A  BROCKTON    -    -    MASS. 


Hauls  Heaviest  Loads 

Time  is  money  with  a  motor  truck.  Safeg^uaril  against 
delays,  with  Po\vi:r,sti;el  TRUCKLiNn.  Made  of  famous 
Yellow  Strand  W^ire  Rope,  it's  absolutely  dependable. 
Attaches  instantly,  securely.  Retails,  east  of  Rockies,  at 
#11.30  with />/«/■«  /yooksi  $\Z.7S  with  Snaffle  Hooks. 

Baslink  Autowi.im;,  is  a  smaller  edition,  for  use 
on  passenger  cars.  Has  patented  Snaffle  Hooks.  At 
dealers,  #5.80  east  of  Rockies. 

PoWKRSTEEL  AuTowLOCK,  a  safeguard 
against  stealing  of  car  or  spare  tire,  has 
strong  lock  that  can't  be  picked.  At 
ilealers,  $2.35  east  of  Rockies. 

Hroi>i;rick  &  Bascom  Ropk  Companv 
saint  louis  nkw  york 
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Thf  .Joachinistlial  pitchblende,  which  had 
been  the  main  European  source  of  supply, 
ceased  to  be  available.     Ore   had,   thert^ 
fore,  to  be  obtained  from  overseas.     The ' 
shipping  problem  was  a  dominant  factor 
in  the  situation,  and  hence  the  importation ! 
of  material  from  Australia  and  India  was  i 
Ijracticallj-   barred.      There   remained   the  l 
carnotite  ores  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  and  ] 
these    have    furnished     Britain    and    her  r 
allies  with  radium  since  1914".  ,  These  ores  r 
liad  pre\  ions  to  this  time  been  interesting 
Britisli  manufacturers,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  Allied  blockade  of  (Jermany  supplies 
of  ore  and  low-grade  concentrates    which 
formerly  went  there    found  their  way  to 
Britain  in  the  earl.\'  days  of  the  war.     Be- 
sides   radium    minerals,  for    treatment    in 
Britain,   considerable  quantities  of  highly 
concentrated  radium  compounds  have  been 

imported  from  the  United  States 

"For    the    last    four    years    .practically 
all  the  radium  jjroduced  in  and  imported 
into  this  country  has  been  for  government 
purposes,  for  altho  radiiim  was  not  actually 
'controlled'    until    August;  -liVlS.   yet   the 
conditions    for    ol)tainiug    raw     materials 
and  labor  Avere  such  as  to  insufe  that  the 
output*^ent  to  the.Clove'rnin^^     What, 
then,   will  .be..the'.  e%'ct^^oiL    thp   radium 
industry    of    the*'  cessa  titi^i  -  of    lipstilities? 
Unlike  other  indits.trijps' it -can' n5^    be  said 
to  have  an  estabiB^^^iifeMkc-4*^ition  to 
which  it  can  return.     1  n  the  w  riter's  opinion 
it  will  have  three  main  channels  of   devel- 
opment:  In  the  first  place,  there  is  radio- 
therapy; secondly,  thei-e'is  the  nianufacture 
of  luminous  paint;   thirdly,  there  is  the  use 
of  low-grade  radium  residues  as  fertilizers. 
"Not  long  after  the  discovery  of  radium, 
the  similarity  of  its  radiations  to  the  .r-rays 
suggested  that  it  might  be  of  use  in  medi- 
cine.    Accordingly    it    was    soon    possible 
to   obtain  radium-water,  mud-,  or  vapor- 
haths  at  various  UontineiitaJ  spas,  Avhich 
established    ' einunatorift.'      The   treatment 
was  used   mainly   for   rheumatic   subjects 
and  neuropaths.     It  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at  tliat  the  multitude  of  adventitious 
aids  to  bodily  and  mental  well-being  whicli 
are  to  be  found  at  such  resorts  tended  to 
obscure    the   real    nature   of   the   curative 
powers  of  radium;    but  in  other  quarters 
radiotherapy  was  being  talccn  much  more 
seriously.     It  was  discovered  that  radium 
is    effective    in    arresting    some    forms    of 
malignant    disease,    and    much    successful 
work  was  done  in  this  connection,  so  that 
a  stead.A^  market  luid  just  1>e''n  created  for 
the  radium-producer  when  war  broke  out 
in    1V)1J.     A   natural   consequence  of   the 
war  was  that  the  ])rogress  of  radiothera- 
peutics  was  mucli  delaved,  through  lack  of 
workers  and   shortage  of  material.      Less, 
tiierefore,    has   been   done   in    the   way   of 
defining  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
radium    as   a   curative   agent    than   might 
reasonal^ly  have  been  expected  fiv(>  years 
ago.     In  war-surgery,  however,  radium  has 
provt'd    useful    for    ])reventing    adhesions 
aft(>r  w'ouiuis,  and  for  rendering  the  scars 
pliable:    in  the  case  of  facial  Avounds  this 
lias  the  effect  of  greatly  lessening  the  dis- 
ligurement  which   they  so  often  involve. 

"  In  the  nciir  future  there  v.'ill  be  a  large 
demand  on  the  i)art  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  radium,  not  only  for  the  Ireat- 
nuMit  of  diseases  where  it  is  know  n  to  be  of 
ser\  ice,  but  also  for  doing  experimental 
work,  for  here  the  time  lost  during  the 
years  of  war  must  be  made  up.  So  im- 
l)ortant    has    this    api)licatiou    of    radium 
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piRE  drills  are 
-^  good,  but  not  in' 
fallible.  In  spite  of 
the  drill,  when  a 
real  fire  burst  out, 
this  little  boy, 
stricken  with  sense- 
less  panic,  hid  in  a 
dark  cloakroom. 


Who  is  supposed  to  guard  tli 
of  school  children  anyway  ? 


""K  TOW,  Willie,  be  careful  when  you  cross  the 
IN    tracks." 

Mother  stands  in  the  doorway,  watching  her 
little  boy  running  down  the  street. 

And  then,  turning  to  father  she  says,  "I  always 
worry  till  I  think  he  is  safe  inside  the  school' 
house  door." 

But  once  safely  inside  that  door,  Willie  is  sup' 
posed  to  be  out  of  danger  for  the  next  six  hours  at 
least.  Unthinking  parents  never  stop  to  consider 
the  daily  fire  menace  that  exists  in  school  buildings. 

You  have  a  ha2,y  idea  that  school  buildings  are 

safe  because  somebody  told  you  sa    "Fire  drills" 

and  "fire  escape"  sound  safe  enough — fine — until 

the   flames   are   leaping   through   the    window. 

^  ,     ,      n;  •    7-  School  fires  start 

1  ake  these  Flain  tacts 

Some  five  billion  dollars  of  busi- 
ness property  has  been  protected  from 
fire  by  automatic  sprinklers. 

State  Industrial  Commissions  are 
guarding  the  lives  of  factory  employ- 
ees by  requiring  this  same  unfailing 
protection  in  business  property. 

The  United  States  Government 
insisted  on  war  industries  being  so 
protected. 


in  mysterious  out' 
of  the' way  places, 
and  smolder  along 
unnoticed  in  a 
vacant  room   or 


closet.  Then  suddenly  there  comes  a  terrible 
roaring  and  in  a  few  moments  the  w^hole  building 
bursts  into  flame. 

Investigate  conditions  in  your  school  yourself. 
Don  t  let  anyone  assure  you  that  your  school  is 
safe  enough  till  you  understand  what  that  safety 
means.  Don't  fool  yourself  because  the  doors 
open  outward  and  the  stairway  is  of  iron. 

You  could  provide  a  do2;en,  yes  fifty  minor 
"safeguards"  and  only  find  when  the  schoolhouse 
is  burned  up,  that  all  these  superficial  methods  of 
protection  will  never  accomplish  one'tenth  w^hat 
the  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler  System  will. 
The  Automatic  Sprinkler  System  equals  a  hundred 
firemen  right  there,  always  on  the  job. 

As  soon  as  a  fire  starts  in  any  place  in  the  build' 
ing,  these  automatic  firemen  come  into  action  and 
drown  the  fire  before  it  becomes  a  menace. 

Read — "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy" 

Any  individual,  trustee  or  official  will  find  in  "Fire  Tragedies  and 
Their  Remedy"  the  unvarnished  truth  and  a  path  of  imperative  social 
service.  Write  for  it  today.  Address  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Com- 
pany,  T.j'^    West  Exchange  Street,   Providence,  R.  I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 
W^hen  the  fire  starts   the   water  starts 
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Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  OflBce 


The  Largest  Hauling  Profit! 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands  in  Use 

DIVISION  No.  1 
Light  Four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles  for  use 
with  passenger  cars 
or  light  trucks:  1.2.')<l 
lbs. :  H  ton  aod  1  ton. 

DIVISION  No.  2 
Hoavy-d  ty  four- 
whoelt  d  T  r  a  i  1  m  o  • 
biles  for  use  with 
trucks;  m  tons,  non- 
reversible: 2  tone,  3H 
tons,  and  5  tons,  Ke- 
versible. 

DIVISION  No.  3 
Trailmobile  Semi- 
trailers; 1  ton,  2tons. 
3  tons,  5  tone  and  7 
tons. 


THE   most   profitable  hauling  equipment  owned  by  the 
Kingman  Mills  of   Kingman,  Kas.,   is  the   Trailmobile 
which  is  hauled  behind  a  truck  in  bringing  wheat  from 
the  country  to  the  mill. 

It  hauls  as  big  a  load  as  the  truck — it  cost  less;  no  driver  is 
required;  it  travels  at  the  same  speed;only  12^  per  cent  more 
fuel  is  required  to  move  the  load  on  the  Trailmobile  and  truck 
as  would  be  necessary  to  move  the  truck  load  alone;  the  mechan- 
ism is  so  simple  there  is  practically  no  up-keep  or  repair  expense. 
The  truck  and  Trailmobile  enable  the  mill  to  increase  its 
business  by  bringing  in  wheat  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
regular  territory.  The  cost  of  hauling  is  very  low.  The  mill  is 
about  to  increase  its  equipment  of  trucks  and  Trailmobiles  and 
predicts  that  all  country  mills  will  soon  be  using  them. 

The  Trailmobile  follows  the  truck  accurately;  and  carries 
capacity  loads  at  truck  speeds  over  all  kinds  of  roads. 

Write  for  booklet,  ''Economy  in  Hauling" 

The  Trailmobile  Company 
517-537  E.  Fifth  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Contractors  to  the  U.  S.  Government 


The  Trailmobile  proposition  is  as  at- 
tractive to  the  dealer  as  to  the  user 
Trailmobile  dealers  are  doing  an  ever-growing,  profitable  business. 

Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing  the  load  carried  on  each  wheel. 


'  'ymm^MM.0MM  M,'.J 
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DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC 
system  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. Electric  equipmient  must 
be  correctly  designed  and  precisely 
built.  A  system  bearing  the  name 
"Gray  &  Davis"  assures  the  owner  of 
efficient  performance  at  all  seasons, 
under  all  conditions.  Essentially, 
a  Quality  system  for  Quality  cars. 

Gray  &  Davis,  Inc. 

Boston  Mass. 


EBTTim'smiTr's^ 


AUTOMOBILE  STARTING 
LIGHTING  AND  LAMPS 
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seemed  that  medical  men  have  advised 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
see  to  it  "  that  the  whole  of  the  radium 
su])ply  in  that  country  is  reserved  for 
medical  purposes  alone.  They  regret  that 
so  much  of  the  limited  supply  of  radium 
should  be  dissijjated  in  the  manufacture  of 
luminous  paint  for  watches,  electric-bell 
pushes,  etc. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  second  ^eat  field 
of  activity  for  the  ]-adiuin  -  producer — 
nameh",  the  maiuifaeture  of  luminous  paint. 
Tlie  substance  is  made  by  mixing  a  small 
quantity  of  radium  salt  with  hexagonal 
zinc  sulfid.  The  luminosity  of  such  a 
preparation  is  not  conditional  on  previous 
exposure  to  light,  and  the  activity  of  the 
radium  is  not  lessened  by  its  being  mixed 
Avith  the  zinc  sulfid.  The  cost  of  the 
mixture  is  not  prohibitive,  as  0.4  milligram 
of  radium  bromid  to  1  to  2  grams  of  zinc 
sulfid  is  sufficient  to  give  good  luminosity. 
The  paint,  however,  is  efficient  for  only 
about  two  years.  By  that  time  the  zinc 
sulfid  is  worn  out  by  the  bombardment  of 
the  radium  radiations.  The  latter  is  not 
exhausted,  but  may  be  recovered  and  used 
again  with  fresh  zinc  .sulfid." 

While  it  is  desirable,  we  are  told,  that 
much  radium  should  be  available  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  wasted,  the  legitimacy  of  its  use  for 
illuminating  ships"  compass  -  cards  is  a 
different  question.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  mesothorium  might  take  its  place 
in  the  manufacture  of  luminous  com- 
pounds. The  radioactixity  of  this  element 
is  for  practical  purposes  comparable  with 
that  of  radium,  but  its  life  is  measured 
by  years,  not  centuries,  and  it  could  not 
with  advantage  be  recovered  more  than 
once  or  twice.     To  quote  further: 

"There  remains  the  use  of  low-grade 
radium  residues  as  fertilizer.  These  resi- 
dues, still  containing  a  very  small  quantity 
of  radium,  have  been  found  to  exert  a 
stimulating  influence  on  plant  growth.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  stimulus  is  not  yet 
absolutely  known,  and  has  been  hotly 
disputed.  Some  have  denied  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  radium  altogether,  but  the 
weight  of  experimental  evidence  appears 
to  be  against  them,  and  it  is  found  that 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  radium  resi- 
dues on  the  part  of  agriculturists  and  horti- 
culturists. Radium  fertilizer  must  not  be 
thought  of  as  a  food;  it  will  not  take  the 
place  of  essentials  such  as  phosphate  or 
potassium,  but  wiU  aid  in  their  assimila- 
tion. It  also  seems  to  assist  in  the  fixation 
of  nitrogen.  The  production  of  radium 
fertilizer  remanis,  of  course,  the  same 
whether  the  concentrates  are  us«'d  for 
medical  ptirposes  or  for  preparing  luminous 
paint. 

"Whether  or  not  the  production  of 
radium  is  a  key  industry  is  a  question  which 
the  mere  scientist  may  think  it  presump- 
tuous to  answer;  but  it  certainly  ought  to 
receive  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
devoting  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the 
probl(>ms  of  reconstruction.  The  jjosition 
will)  regard  to  ore  ma>-  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  The  .Joachimsthal  pitchblende 
supplies,  which  showed  signs  of  failing 
before  th(>  war,  are  now  j)retly  well  ex- 
hausted, and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  placed  an  embargo  on  the  export 
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of  radioac'tivo  ores.  Tlu'  British  inaiiii- 
facturcr  of  radium  must  (licrcforc  seek  his 
raw  material  i'lsi'vvh(>r«'.  Coriush  supplies 
are  extensive,  but  require  redev  eloi)meiit . 
I'romisinj?  reports  of  rachuin  mitierals 
come  from  India,  South  Australia,  and  Kast 
Africa.  It  is  of  immediate  imiK)rtance  that 
these  sui)plies  be  de\  ('h)ped  to  their  fullest 
cajnicity. 

"Anythiuf";  like  a  full  description  of 
radium  extraction  would  be  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  pap(>r,  ("specially  as  methods 
must  vary  according  to  the  natun;  of  the 
ore  that  is  beinfj  treated.  All  methods 
takt'  advantage  of  the  fact  that  barium  and 
radium  are  chemically  homologous.  If 
barium  is  not  alri'ad\'  present  in  the  ore, 
it  is  added  in  an  insoluble  form.  ...  If 
the  ore  is  then  treated  for  barium  the 
radium  will  also  be  reco\'ered.  How  far 
the  power  of  barium  to  entrain  radium  is 
due  to  absorption  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
ascertained. 

"When  the  radium  and  barium  have  been 
reco\ered  together  in  solution  as  chlorids, 
the  whole  is  evaporated  to  saturation  point. 
The  crystals  which  settle  out  are  found  to 
be  much  richer  in  radium  than  the  radium- 
barium  ehlorid  left  in  solution.  By  re- 
peated crystallizations  an  alinost  pure 
radium  salt  can  be  obtained." 


SAVING   MAN-POWER   BY   WATER 


NOT  as  a.  drink,  this  time — altho  there 
are  doubtless  also  saving  qualities 
in  water  from  this  point  of  view — but  as 
a  power-producer  water  is  attracting  in- 
creased attention.  That  in  the  long  run 
the  utih/.atiou  of  water-power  means  the 
saving  of  human  energy  for  purposes  to 
which  power-driven  macliinery  is  not  yet 
adapted  is  asserted  editorially  by  The 
Electrical  World  (New  York,  IMay  3).  The 
editor  takes  for  his  text  an  address  on  con- 
servation with  reference  to  its  effect  on 
human  industry  made  by  Dr.  Geoi'ge  O. 
Smith,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  he  says 
brings  impressively  to  our  consideration 
the  importance  of  economizing  natural 
resources,  and,  above  all,  of  economizing 
labor.     We  read : 

"The  mere  change  from  steam-power 
to  water-power  is  not  only  significant  of 
lowered  costs  in  manufacturing  and  of  the 
saving  of  the  earth's  stored  fuel  for  its 
most  important  use,  but  it  relieves  the 
labor  necessary  in  mining  the  coal  and  the 
still  greater  burden  of  transi)orting  it.  The 
miner's  output  is  something  less  than 
one  thousand  tons  a  year,  so  that  for  every 
one  thousand  tons'  diminution  of  the  fuel 
requirement  the  equivalent  of  one  man  is 
set  free  for  other  activities.  Kver3'  water- 
power  harnessed  and  displacing  steam- 
power  implies,  therefore,  a  great  band  of 
laborers*  in  the  mine  and  on  the  railroads 
freed  from  this  particular  necessity  of  toil 
for  other  and  more  useful  labor.  Now,  at 
the  end  of  the  world-war,  the  tiine  has 
come  when  we  must  look  sharply  to  con- 
servation in  every  line,  llie  price  of  labor 
has  risen  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
wildest  socialists  of  the  last  generation, 
and  the  labor  cost  in  all  manufactured 
articles  almost  staggers  belief." 

If  America  is  to  come  to  a  condition  of 
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Your  Golf  Clubs  Make  the  Game 

Whether  it  be  the  wood  or  the  iron,  your  clubs  must  have  that 
subtle  something  of  balance  and  "feel" — or  you  cannot  get  what 
you  should  out  of  golf. 

Your  clubs  can  make  your  game— or  mar  it.  Ask  your  Pro  or 
Dealer  to  show  you  his  line  of 

Backed  by  22  years  of  golf  club  experience  "MACGREGOR" 
Clubs,  from  driver  to  putter,  embody  every  qualification  to  make 
you  play  better  golf.  From  the  seasoned  just  right  and  perfectly 
balanced  hickory  shafts  —  to  the  lie  and  poise  of  the  heads  — 
MACGREGOR"  Clubs  are  the  hall  mark  of  an  ever  jealously 
guarded  quality. 

Every  workman  who  touches  a  "MACGREGOR"  Club  is  a 
golfer  himself — and  every  man  in  our  organization  keeps  right  up  on 
his  game  regularly  on  our  own  private  course. 

Send  for  free  Catalog  of  complete  line  of  "MACGREGOR"  Qolf  Goods 

THE  CRAWFORD,  McGREGOR  &  CANBY  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


(Zr(/P£/?8  0/\K nOO/?S  ON  TOP   Of  OLD  JOFT-iVOOD  FLOOQJ) 


If  you  build  a  new  house  without  OAK  FLOORS  you 
have  built  but  half  a  house. 

Lay  OAK  FLOORS  over  the  present  floors  in  an  old 
house  and  you  have  added  one-half  to  its  appearance — 
and  have  added  two  or  three  times  the  cost  of  the  OAK 
FLOORS  to  its  selling  value.     Facts. 

At  the  same  time  you  have  subtracted  one-half  from 
the  housework. 

And  the  cost  is — actually  less  for  the  OAK  FLOOR, 
complete,  than  for  the  same  amount  of  good  carpet.  So  of 
course  you'll 

SEND  FOR  THE  OAK  FLOORING  BOOK. 

It  gives  full  information  about  the  different  kinds  of 
Oak  Flooring  and  methods  of  laying  (for  a  handy 
man  who  likes  that  sort  of  work  can  lay  Oak  Floors 
himself.)     It's  profitable  reading— write  for  it, 

OAK  FLOORING  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSN. 


1012  ASHLAND  BLOCK, 


CHICAGO: 


'For 

Everlasting 

Economy/" 


"Good— 

for 

100  Years'* 
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Put  the 


Power  of  Emphasis 
Into  Your  Letters 

Just   as  you  do  with  the  .SpoAci   Word 


"Just  Turn  the  Knob" 

MULTIPLErkAMMOND 

Standard  Writing  Machine 
— and  you  have  a 

Different  Style  of  Type 

The  Multiplex  is  loilike  any  other  typewriter^ 
there  are  over  365  different  type-sets,  including 
all  languages,  to  select  from.   .Note  these  six  styles: 

Types  for  all  purposes 
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production  that  shall  gi\'e  us  the  remotest 
chance  of  success  in  the  world's  market, 
til  inks  the  editor,  it  must  l>e  through  efforts 
at  cheap  power-production  and  saving 
\v.  human  labor.  '  Great  power  enterprises 
gi^e  opportunitj-  not  j-et  realized.  He 
goes  on: 

"Whether  the  plan  for  superpower 
stations  and  the  Hnkage  of  hydraulic  out- 
put all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are 
carried  out  or  not,  we  are  still  certain  to 
demaud  much  oi  power-transmission,  in  the 
very  near  future.  England  has  undertaken 
a  carefully  developed  scheme  for  the 
general  economical  distribution  of  power, 
and  in  \'irtue  of  it  will  infallibly  be  put  into 
a  pc^sitiou  to  command  the  world's  markets 
unless  similar  efforts  are  made  elsewhere. 
Where  the  power  is.  there  will  manu- 
factures be  gatheretl.  Only  the  other  day 
we  noted  in  an  English  journal  an  adver- 
tisement of  cheap  hydroelectric  power  to  be 
had  in  quantity  just  south  of  the  Pyrenees 
on  the  Spanish  border.  Such  an  advertise- 
ment tells  a  story  that  we  must  heed  of 
the  vital  importance  of  cheap  power  to 
success  in  the  world's  market,  and  of  the 
danger  of  wasting  time  in  futile  debate 
over  the  de%elopme'it  of  the  great  powers 
on  the  public  domain,  now  unused,  lest 
some  man  of  vision  and  enterprise  should 
win  a  decent  return  for  bringing  them  to 
his  country's  markets." 


HOT  AND   COLD   EXPLORERS 


WHY  is  it  that  adventurers  into  the 
frozen  zones  are  universally  hailed 
as  heroes,  whereas  those  who  go  into  hot 
regions  receive  scant  notice?  The  late 
Theodore  de  Booy,  himself  a  tropical  ex- 
plorer, speaks  for  his  tribe  in  The  Scien- 
tijic  Monthly  (New  York,  May).  The 
tropics,  he  thinks,  haA'e  terrors  and  dif- 
ficulties beyond  any  that  the  arctic  ex- 
plorer is  likely  to  meet.  The  tropical 
explorer  goes  generally  badly  equipped, 
he  has  unheard-of  obstacles  to  surmount, 
and  if  he  succeeds  in  attaining  his  goal, 
no  one  cares.  But  whereas  the  arctic 
explorer's  results  are  wholly  in  the  line  of 
geographical  and  meteorological  knowl- 
edge, the  tropical  explorer  contributes  not 
only  the.se,  but  also  "new  lands,  new 
minerals,  new  drugs,  and  a  wider  out- 
look.''    Says  Mr.  de  Booy: 

"The  arctic  explorer  travels  on.  One 
day's  progress  is  not  much  different  from 
another.  Sometimes  it  snows  and  some- 
times it  is  clear.  Always  he  can  st^e  the 
road  ahead.  His  provisions  get  low  after 
a  while,  but  he  is  still  able  to  press  on  with 
comparatively  little  fatigue.  At  last  the 
goal  is  fairly  near.  If  it  is  reached  and  he 
returns  in  safety,  a  new  discovery  is  hailed 
by  press  and  piil^ltp.  If  he  fails,  the  return 
voyage  ])rovi(ies  him  with  ample  leisure 
to  explain,  ingenuously,  .  wherein  the 
failure  lay  and  how  it  was  caused.  Thv 
return  of  the  arctic  explorer  is  hail(>d  with 
joy,  and  he  has  even  less  difficulty  than 
before  in  obtaining  funds  for  a  new  ex- 
pedition.    Should  failure  mean  death,  his 


widow  is  feted,  honored,  and  made  to 
publish  reminiscences  of  her  husband. 
As  for  the  lonely  corpse  upon  the  ice- 
floe, it  is  generally  discovered  in  later 
years.  Death  in  the  arctic  means  death 
from*  cold  and  starvation.  I  can  not 
believe  that  such  a  death  is  hard. 

"The  tropical  explorer  travels  on. 
There  is  a  startling  variety  in  the  ex- 
periences of  each  day.  Sometimes  he 
travels  through  the  dense  underbrush, 
combating  with  nature  at  everj'  step, 
cutting  down  the  very  effecti\e  barriers  of 
jungle  which  seem  to  defy  his  attempts  at 
exploring  the  mysteries  that  lie  beyond. 
Again,  the  trail  leads  over  forbidding 
mountains.  On  the  summits  of  these  a 
cold  is  experienced  that  eclipses  any  cold 
suffered  in  the  arctic.  The  explorer  lacks 
all  means  to  protect  himself  against  these 
climatic  changes.  After  a  while  he  strikes 
a  swampy  region  where  the  dreaded  miasma 
covers  the  landscape  with  a  mantle  of 
death.  Wild  animals,  wild  Indians,  and 
wilder  insects  conspire  against  the  traveler's 
happiness  and  peace  of  mind.  Provisions 
get  low.  The  tortured  explorer,  racked 
by  fever,  covered  with  insect  bites  and 
sores,  enfeebled  from  lack  of  food,  con- 
tinues only  because  he  knows  that  he  is 
nearer  to  his  goal  than  to  his  base.  And 
if  he  reaches  his  goal?  The  few  that  hear 
of  his  success  .must  needs  consult  a  map  to 
learn  of  his  achievement.  His  friends  re- 
gard his  claims  to  recognition  with  .scant 
concern  and  are  too  much  inclined  to 
dwell  upon  the  delights  of  the  tropics  to 
take  the  narrative  of  his  hardships  ser- 
ioush'.  The  explorer  is  forgotten  before 
he  was  ever  remembered.  He  is  forced 
to  return  to  his  tropics  where  nature  at 
least  does  not  belittle  his "  attempts  at 
solving  the  mysteries  of  the  Beyond,  but 
appears  to  feel  that  the  great  obstacles 
she  places  in  his  way  serve  but  to  heighten 
his  achievement.  And  if  the  explorer 
fails  to  reach  his  goal?  It  would  not  be 
well  to  dwell  upon  the  nature  of  his  death. 
Maybe  some  kindly  Indian  arrow  made  it 
short.  Maybe  he  lingered  long,  deserted 
by  his  carriers,  tortured  by  insects,  with 
fever  visions  that  accentuated  his  agony, 
helpless  to  proceed,  helpless  even  to  do 
more  than  wish  for  a  speedj-  ending.  So 
have  the  tropics  taken  toll,  year  after  ye&r, 
century  after  century. 

"And  now  for  the  results.  The  arctic 
is  practically  all  explored,  and  we  have 
arrived  at  the  realization  that,  while  the 
scientific  results  of  the  expeditions  are 
beyond  price,  the  practical  results  have 
yet  to  be  demonstrated.  The  tropics, 
partially  explored,  and  the  world  has  been 
enriched  with  new  lands,  new  minerals, 
new  drugs,  and  a  wider  outlook.  The 
pioneer,  the  explorer,  has  been  forgotten, 
but  the  .settled  areas  that  resulted  directly 
from  his  labors  and  his  sufferings  are  monu- 
ments more  impressi\e  than  those  an  un- 
grateful public  failed  to  erect. 

"It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  lines 
are  in  any  way  intended  to  slight  the  pre- 
tensions of  arctic  explorers.  The  work 
done  by  these  intrepid  traxelers  is  beyond 
all  praise.  But  so  is  the  work  that  is 
carried  out  by  the  tropical  explorer,  and 
this  fact  appears  to  be  so  seldom  recognized, 
more  is  the  pity!  For  the  first,  the  medals, 
the  glamour,  and  the  glory;  for  the  second, 
the  obscure  position  in  the  scheme  of  things 
in  gtMieral.  or,  at  t he  l)est ,  the  .self-knowledge 
of  a  task  w(>ll  done.  And  at  the  worst — 
the  bleaching  bones  under  the  noonday 
sun,  seen  only  by  the  jaguars  and  the 
parrots,  a  warning  and,  at  the  same  time, 
an  attraction  to  others  who  have  the  same 
longing  for  the  tropical  mjsteries." 
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Chemistry 

and  the  Yellow  Snow 


W    ^ E W  people  have  ever  seen  yellow  snow.   But 
/-y    the  people  of  Wisconsin  remember  a  yellow 
JL        snowstorm,  and  they  also  recall  how  it  puz- 
zled them. 

At  least  they  were  puzzled  until  Chemistry  ex- 
plained it.  A  chemist  examined  the  flakes  by 
microscope  and  found  that  they  contained  over  thirty 
different  minerals.  Then  he  conferred  with  a  miner- 
alogist, who  determined  their  source.  All  were 
indigenous  to  Texas.  So  it  was  proved  that  the  yel- 
low snow  was  due  to  a  sandstorm  in  Texas  arising  into 
the  upper  atmosphere  and  then  intermingling  with 
snow  in  the  more  northerly  latitudes  of  Wisconsin. 

Now  the  chemist's  work  with  the  microscope  was 
in  accordance  with  one  of  chemistry's  latest  develop- 
ments— Chemical  Microscopy.  It  has  so  promising 
a  future  that  we  have  equipped  and  manned  a  special 
laboratory  for  its  practice. 

But  how  does  Chemical  Microscopy  affect  your 
business?  This  way — your  business  has  a  chemical 
side,  whether  you  realize  it  or  not.  It  has  chemical 
problems  which  are  perhaps  masquerading  as  ordi- 
nary, plain  Trouble  with  materials,  processes,  or  prod- 
ucts. The  secret  of  the  difficulty  may  lie  hidden 
in  a  spot  or  stain,  a  streak  of  rust,  a  scarcely  visible 
deposit,  or  in  the  microscopic  structure  of  your 
steel  or  cloth  or  leather.  It  is  perhaps  far  beyond 
the  range  of  chemical  investigation  by  the  usual 
methods,  but  distinct  and  clear  under  the  penetrat- 
ing eye  of  the  microscope.  When,  therefore,  your 
troubles  are  a  little  more  evasive  and  obscure  than 
usual,  let  us  bring  Chemical  Microscopy  to  your  aid 
in  solving  them.  Chemists  themselves  are  often 
astonished  by  its  revelations. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  holding  for  you  a  free  copy  of 
"Chemistry  in  Overalls."  It  will  give  you  some- 
thing to  think  about.     May  we  mail  it  to  you? 
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WILD  FOWL  INCREASING 


T)OSSIBLY  migratory  birds  will  never 


r 


a_gain  be  seen  in  such  ^-ast  flocks  as 


when  the  early  settlers  pushed  their  way 
westward,  but  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey  believes  that  their  numbers  are 
now  increasing  year  hy  year.  Interest 
in  their  preservation  is  well  justitied  when 
it  is  considered  that  their  ^■alue  as  food 
and  for  other  economic  purposes  amounts 
to  many  millions  aniiuallj-.  Growth  of 
sentiment  for  the  conservation  of  game- 
birds  has  been  notable  in  the  last  half- 
century,  we  are  told.  To  quote  a  recent 
press  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

"In  1900  only  nine  States  had  laws  pro- 
hibiting all-spring  shooting,  while  in  1918 
there  were  thirty-one.  Only  three  States 
now  afford  no  legal  protection.  Uniform 
and  adequate  preservation  was  first  given 
attention  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
1904,  when  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, but  failed  to  become  law.  The 
subject,  however,  was  kept  before  Con- 
gress almost  continuously  until  the  enact- 
ment of  the  migi'atory  bird  law  in  1913. 

"This  Federal  statute  merely  conferred 
on  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  power  to  fix  closed  seasons 
during  which  it  would  be  unlawful  to 
capture  or  kill  migratory  birds.  This 
law  did  not  provide  for  effective  enforce- 
ment, but  it  exerted  a  wonderful  influence 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  its  passage 
laid  the  real  foundation  for  more  adequate 
protection.  Fully  95  per  cent,  of  the 
sportsmen  abided  by  the  regulations  es- 
tablished under  this  law  and  refrained 
from  shooting  during  the  closed  seasons. 

"The  result  was  almost  instantaneous. 
Water-fowl  and  other  migratory  game- 
birds  not  only  showed  at  once  a  marked 
increase  in  number,  but,  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  spring  shooting,  remained  un- 
molested in  ever-increasing  numbers  to 
breed  in  places  from  which  formerly  the>- 
had  been  driven  every  spring  by  ineesgant 
gunning.  At  the  end  of  the  five  j'ears 
during  which  this  law  was  in  operation. 
State  game  commissioners  and  leading 
sportsmen  were  practically  unanimous  in 
their  expression  that  wild  fowl  were  more 
abundant  than  at  any  time  in  the  pre- 
ceding twenty -five  years. 

"The  marked  improvement  under  this 
law  instilled  a  new  spirit  into  the  advocates 
of  bird  conser\ation,  and  showed  the  won- 
derful jwssibilities  under  a  Federal  law 
broad  and  comprehensive  enough  not 
only  to  protect  the  birds  during  the  mating 
and  breeding  season,  but  to  equalize 
hunting  privileges  and  opportunities  by 
more  uniform  State  laws. 

"To  protect  birds  further,  a  treaty  af- 
fecting birds  migrating  between  this 
country  and  Canada  was  concluded  in 
191(5  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Altogether  537  species  of  migra- 
tory birds  are  included  in  the  various 
families  protected  by  the  treaty.  It 
provides  for  continuous  protection  for 
migratory  insect-eating  birds  and  certain 
other  migratory  non-game  birds  and  pro- 
tection for  five  and  ten  years  for  certain 
migratory  game-birds.  The  hunting  sea- 
son   for    other    migratory    game-birds    is 
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limited  to  a  period  not  exceeding  three  and 
one-half  niontiis  h(>t\v('on  S('i>t<'nibor  1 
and  March  10  of  earh  year,  except  shore- 
birds  in  certain  Northeastern  States,  where 
such  huntinfj  season  must  be  lietween 
August  1()  and  F(>bruary  1.  Keguhilions 
promulgated  und(T  the  Act  of  (?'ongress 
approved  July  'A,  191S,  to  give  effect  to 
the  treaty,  (establish  ()p(>n  seasons  on  shonv 
birds  in  such  Northeastern  Stal(>s  from 
August  16  to  November  30,  and  with  liiis 
exception  no  migratory  game-birds  can 
be  hunted  in  the  Ihiited  Stat(>s  i)etween 
F(>bruary  1  and  September  15,  inclusive, 
of  (^a(^h  year.  The  tr(>aty  does  not,  how- 
ever, include  some  valuable  birds,  such  as 
quail,  ph(>asan1s,  grouse,  and  wild  turkej's. 
These  still  n^main  wholly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Stat(>s.  Api)roximately 
220  species  of  migratory  birds  are  also 
excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
because  th(\y  are  not  specifically  named 
or  do  not  feed  chiefly  or  entirely  on  in- 
sects. 

"The  Federal  laws  for  the  protection  of 
migratory  birds  are  expected  to  go  a  long 
way  toward  insuring  a  supply  for  all  time, 
but  the  interests  of  the  States  are  so  in- 
separably related  to  the  interests  of  the 
National  Government  that  all  efforts  to 
conserve  these  birds  must  be  coordinated 
for  full  success,  Fedei'al  officials  point  out. 
Much  already  has  been  done  along  this 
line.  The  open  seasons  for  wild  fowl  in 
twenty-five  States  have  been  made  to 
conform  to  the  P'ederal  seasons,  and  in 
many  other  States  game  commis.sioners 
and  sportsmen  have  manifested  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  in  game  conservation  that 
indicates  a  general  sentiment  favoring 
uniformity  in  State  and  Federal  laws." 


THE  INSIDE  OF  A  STAR 


WE  may  know  more  of  the  interior  of 
a  star  millions  of  miles  away  than 
we  do  of  the  inside  of  our  own  earth, 
even  of  those  parts  but  a  few  miles  below 
our  feet,  This  is  because  stars  are  largely- 
globes  of  gas,  like  our  own  sun,  and  the 
laws  of  gases  are  fairly  well  known  to  us. 
A  study  of  conditions  within  the  mass  of 
such  a  star  has  recently  been  made  by 
Prof.  A.  S.  Eddington,  of  Cambridge, 
England.  Our  quotations -are  from  a  review 
by  Hugo  Benioff,  in  The  Publications  of 
the  AstronomicaJ,  Society  of  the  Pacifj.c  (San 
Francisco,  April).  Since  even  the  visible 
exteriors  of  stars  are  hotter  than  anything 
on  earth,  the  temperature  a't  their  centers 
must  rise  to  millions  of  degrees  Centigrade. 
Professor  Eddington  asks  whether  such  a 
temperature,  so  far  outside  our  experience, 
can  be  taken  literally.  He  concludes  that 
it  may,  altho  it  means  a  speed  of  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  something  like  fifty  miles 
a  second.     To  quote  and  condense: 

"The  existence  of  a  high  temperature  in 
the  interiors  of  stars  should  encourage 
investigation  because  it  simplifies  the  prob- 
lem. Under  such  conditions  the  radiant 
energy  is  not  light  in  the  ordinary  sense; 
it  becomes  .r-rays  for  which  the  absorption 
approaches  more  uniform  laws.  Further,  at 
high  temperatures  the  complex  structures 


Solving  electrical  problems.     A  corner  of  the 
Habirshaw   Electrical   Research   Laboratory. 

Responsibility  and  Capacity 
Behind  Habirsha^r  Wire 

THE  production  of  good  insulated  wire  de- 
mands— highly  developed  technical  skill,  an 
extensive  plant,  comprehensive  organizations,  and 
sound,  financial  resources. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  Habirshaw  has  been 
the  name  accepted  all  over  the  world  as  represent- 
ing the  highest  standard  of  wire  quality.  The  skill 
and  resources  of  the  Habirshaw  Company  have 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  entire  electrical 
industry,  with  quality  as  its  keynote,  so  that  today 
to — "ask  if  it  is  wired  with  Habirshaw"  insures  the 
first  essential  requirement  for  satisfactory  electrical 
equipment  in  the  home  and  factory. 

Get  the  Advice  of  Experts 

Architects,  electrical  engineers,  electrical  contrac- 
tors, central  station  engineers  and  manufacturers 
of  electrical  equipment  are  experts  and  their  advice 
and  cooperation  are  necessary  in  the  planning  and 
installing  of  any  electrical  equipment  or  devices. 

Every  building  should  be  wired  for  the  benefits 
and  economies  of  electrical  service.  Consult  an 
expert  and  then — ask  if  it  is  wired  with  Habirshaw. 

For  more  than  30  years — practically  from  the  beginning  of 
the  electrical  industry 

HABIRSHAW 

'^Proven  by  the  test  of  time'* 

Insulated  Wire 

has  been  accepted  as  a  standard  of  quality  all  over  the  world 


Habirshaw  Wire  Manufactured  by 

Hal  irshaw  Electric  Cable  Co. 

Incorporated 
10  East  43rd  Street,  New  York 


Habirshaw  Code  Wire  Distributed  by 
.     Western  Electric  Company 

Incorporated 
Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Habirshaw    Power    Cables  —  Rubber,     Varnished     Cambric     and     Paper  — 

Sector  and   Concentric 
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AJAX  TIRES  enjoy  a  splendid  reputation.  They  have 
.  earned  it  — and  will  continue  to,  for  they  have  the 
inbuilt  strengtii  that  means  real  service. 

Built  into  them  you  find  that  exclusive  feature,  Ajas 
Shoulders  of  Strength  ~  supple  buttresses  of  rubber, 
bracing  and  reinforcing  the  entire  wearing  service. 

The  .principle  is  an  engineering  axiom.  Note  those 
"shoulders  of  strengtli,^'  that  re-inforce  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  You  find  them  on  almost  all  strong  structures. 

A3AX  ROAD  KING 

Study  the  section  of  the  Ajax  Road  King-.  Notice  the  massive 
tread,  buttressed  and  re-iuforced  by  Ajax  Slioulders  of  Strength. 
This  exclusive  Ajax  feature  gives  the  Road  King  more  rubber 
where  it  should  be  —  more  tread  on  the  road.  It  distributes 
friction  evenly  over  the  entire  tread  surface. 


That  we  have  succeeded  in  building  true  service  into  this  tire, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Road  King  is  97%  Owner's 
Choice.  This  big  percentage  of  all  Ajax  Road  King  Tires  manu- 
factured is  actually  chosen  by  the  individual  car  owner  to  replace 
some  other  tire  that  came  on  his  car. 

Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  Inner  Tubes,  and  Ajax  H.Q.  (High  Quality)  Tire 
Accessories  are  sold  by  reliable,  courteous  dealers.  Buy  your 
tires  where  you  see  the  sign — Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot. 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories:  Trenton,  New  Jersey  Brandies  in  Leading  Cities 


The 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


of  the  ntuiiis  are  i)n)koii  down  into  (heir 
constitii(>n(.  parts,  and  thus  th(<  (>ntir(>  mass 
iM^conu's  hoinof^ciu'oiis  in  composition. 

"Professor  lOddinjiton  has  calcuhited  tlic 
terapcraluro  coudilions  within  a  tyi)ic'al 
star  of  mass  1.5  times  tliai  of  th(>  sun, 
and  d(>iisity  0.002.  At  the  center,  wlien* 
the  temperature  pressin-(>  and  th^isity  are 
greatest,  the  temiwraturo  is  4,700,000 
degrees;  the  density  is  about  one-ninth 
that  of  water,  and  the  pressure  is  21,000,000 
atmosplieres. 

"As  the  star  passes  through  the  various 
steps  of  stellar  evolution  the  effective 
temperature  rises  as  the  surface  contracts. 
It  is  of  interest  to  inquir(>  wh(>ther  the  net 
resulti  is  a  loss  or  gain  in  brightness,  since 
the  decreasing  area  and  the  increasing 
radiation  per  unit  area  tend  in  opposite 
directions.  The  two  tendencies  just  bal- 
ance each  other,  and  therefore  the  total 
luminosity  remains  constant.  The  star 
reaches  its  greatest  effective  temperature 
when  its  density  is  0.2  to  0.4." 

It  has  been  long  known  to  physicists 
that  light  exerts  an  appreciable  i)ressure, 
but  heretofore  astronomers  have  not  con- 
sidered this  as  a  factor  in  theories  of  stellar 
equilibrium  and  evolution.  Professor  Ed- 
dington  shows  that  for  stars  of  sulificient 
mass,  the  pressure  of  internal  radiation 
may  nearly  neutralize  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation. He  has  computed  the  figures 
for  stars  of  various  masses.  To  quote 
again : 

"Taking'a  series  of  globes  of  perfect  gas, 
the  first  being  a  mere  bubble  containing 
10  grams,  the  second  100  grams,  the  third 
1,000  grams,  and  so  on,  Professor  Edding- 
ton  calculated  the  ratio  of  radiation- 
pressiu-e  to  gravitation  for  each  of  these 
'stars.'  For  the  first  thirty-three  spheres 
radiation-pressure  is  less  than  one-tenth 
of  gravitation.  From  the  thirty-fifth 
sphere  onward  the  ratio  is  more  than 
eight-tenths  (it  is  always  less  than  unity). 
We  see,  therefore,  that  throughout  the 
first  group  /radiation-pressure  is  only  of 
trivial  importance;  but  that  in  the  second 
group  it  must  entirety  change  conditions, 
since  it  neutralizes  the  greater  part  of 
gravitation.  The  transition  between  the 
two  conditions  of  the  series  is  represented 
by  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  spheres.  The 
interesting  point  about  this  is  tlmt  it 
represents  quite  closely  the  usual  masses 
of  stars,  being,  in  fact,  five  times  that  of  the 
sun.  The  coincidence  is  striking.  The 
material  of  the  universe  has  been  aggre- 
gated into  stellar  bodies  which  are  remark- 
ably uniform  in  mass.  By  a  simple  argu- 
ment from  the  properties  of  matter,  in- 
volving only  constants  determined  in  the 
laboratoiy.  Professor  Eddington  has  singled 
out  a  critical  mass — one  at  which  a  vital 
change  of  condition  takes  place — and 
shows  that  this  mass  is  very  near  the  aver- 
age stellar  mass.  A  star  would  become 
unstable  if  its  mass  were  much  larger  than 
this.  The  radiation-pressure  would  be  so 
great  that  gravitation  could  not  hold  it 
together.  A  body  with  a  mass  much  less 
than  the  critical  mass  could  never  attain 
incandescence.  The  range  for  stellar 
masses  is  therefore  definitely  limited  and 
we  are  led  to  beUeve  with  Professor 
Eddington  that  'radiation-pressure  is  in- 
deed the  prime  agent  which  has  fashioned 
chaos  into  stars.'" 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 
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Where  Facts  Count. — "  A  woman  is  as 
young  as  she  looks," — but  not  always 
as  young  as  she  thinks  sh(>  looks. — lioslou 
Traiincri  pt. 


Expensive  Fish. — "  Cheer  up,  old  man  ! 
There's  ot  her  fish  in  the  sea." 

Hk.ik('Tioi)  SuiTOK — "  Yes,  but  the  last 
on(>  took  all  my  bait  !  " — Life. 


Hard  on  Malaria. — "  Never  hear  much 
about  malaria  out  this  way  any  more." 

"  No,"  answered  Uncle  Bill  Bottletop. 
"  Malaria  gets  terrible  unpopular  when 
tiiere  is  nothing  to  cure  it  with  except 
quinin." — Washvnglon  Star. 


No  Difficulty  There.—"  But  suppose,  " 
said  one  of  the  spectators  on  the  Common, 
"  that  the  pai'achute  should  fail  to  oi)en 
after  you  had  jumped  off — what  then?  " 

"  That  wouldn't  stop  me,"  answered  the 
])arachutist,  "  I'd  come  right  down." — 
Botilon  Transcript. 


Happy  Childhood. — .John,  upon  being 
taken  in  to  see  his  l)rand-uew  brother,  gazed 
long  and  earnestly  upon  him  and  said: 
"  Gee,  but  you  are  a  lucky  kid !  You 
won't  have  to  wash  3^our  own  ears  for 
years  and  years." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Lazy  Worm. — Two  miners  went  on  a 
fishing  expedition.  But  they  were  novices 
at  the  game. 

"  Hoo  are  ye  gettin'  on,  .Jocki:'  "  asked 
one. 

"  Och,  simply  rotten  !  "  was  the  reply. 
"  I  don't  believe  my  bloomin'  worm's 
trying." — London  Tit-Bits. 


Criminal  Negligence. — "  I  have  my 
doubts  about  this  League  of  Nations," 
remarked  the  proud  parent. 

"  Why?  " 

"  I  understand  they  propose  to  go  ahead 
and  settle  it  without  paj'ing  any  atten- 
tion to  what  my  daughter  has  written  about 
it  in  her  commencement  essay." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Willie's  Dark  Future.—"  Reggie,"  said 
her  husband's  wife,  "  I  don't  believe  you 
have  smoked  one  of  those  lovely  cigars 
I  gave  you  last  Christmas." 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  haven't,"  repHed  the 
wife's  husband.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  intend  to  keep  them  until  our  little 
Willie  grows  up  and  wants  to  learn  to 
smoke." — Edinburgh  Scots7na7i. 


A  Job  to  Suit. — Mrs.  Diff — "  How's 
you  good  husband  getting  along?  " 

]Mrs.  Biff — "  Fine  !  Gone  to  work  again 
at  good  pay." 

Mrs.  Diff  (astonished) — "  But  I  thought 
he  had  St.  Vitus's  dance?  " 

Mr.s.  Biff — "  He  has;  but  he  learned 
to  play  a  saxophone  and  then  got  a  swell 
job  with  a  jazz  orchestra  in  a  cabaret." — 
Buffalo  E.V press. 


Food  for  Thought. — It  was  washing-day, 
and  John  had  been  kept  from  school  to 
look  after  the  baby.  Alother  sent  them 
into  the  garden  to  play,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  cries  disturbed  her. 

"  John,  what  is  the  matter  with  baby 
n(?w,"  she  inquired  from  her  wash-tub. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  him, 
mother,"  repUed  John.  "  He's  dug  a 
hole  and  wants  to  bring  it  into  the  house." 
— LondoiL  Tit-Bits. 
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111  decorating  your  home 
let  your  color  schemes  be 
charming  and  economical 
as  well.  Build  them  easily 
with 

KlearFlaX 

LINEN  RUGS 

FUR  EVERT ROO.V  JN  TUEJIOUSB 

YOLTwin  recogni'ze 
theirprices  as  surpris- 
ingly moderate  for  rugs  of 
their  character- — -for  the 
sortofrugs  youwant.Their 
colors,  their  fabric,  their 
whole  tradition,  fit  them 
for  your  home.  Wovien 
strand  orer  strand  from  the 
flax  plant,  Klearflax  Linen 
Rugs  are  the  thickest, 
heaviest  linen  you  have 
ever  seen — regulation  floor 
covering  weight.  And 
Klearflax  colors  are  the  col- 
ors that  only  linen  gives  — 
soft  graysandblue  and  dain- 
ty rose;  and  deeper  greens 
and  browns  and  black. 

REVERSIBLE,  dust-resisting  mot.h- 
.  proof,  tliick,  flat-lying,  and  richly  col- 
ored, Klearflax  Linen  Rugsareeconomical. 

You  can  get  Klearflax  Linen  Rugs  in 
Taupe,  Black,  Blue,  Green,  Grays, 
Browns,  Rose,  and  Natural  Buff,  in  all 
standard  sizes  and  any  length. 

Send  to  our  Duluth  office  for  "The 
Rug  and  the  Color  Scheme."  This  36- 
page  book  explains  how  to  plan  any  room. 
Price  fifteen  cents. 

Process    exhibit  for     industrial   educator^ 

mailed   anywhere  for    Tico    Dollars    ana 

Fifty  cents 

KLEARFLAX  LINEN  RUG  CO. 
DULUTH  MINNESOTA 

New  York  Office,  212  Fifth  Avenue 
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—Springtime  at  Mayfair— 

means  meadow  and  woodland  gay  with 
Daffodils,  gardens  glorious  with  stately 
Tulips.  Your  personality  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  your  garden  if  you  spend  an 
hour  at  Mayfair  choosing  the  varieties 
you  wish  to  have  next  spring.  If  you 
are  too  far  away,  my  Blue  Book  of 
Bulbs,  the  best  substitute  for  a  personal 
visit,  will  go  to  you. 

CHESTER    JAY    HUNT 
Oept.  C,       Little  Falls,  New  Jersey 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes.  and  more.  That's  tlie 
record  of  m.')n\"  men  \\  ho  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  10  seconiis.  For  all 
Safety  Razors,  yulck,  velvety 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful,  new 

Roiasirop 


Just  drop  blade  in.  turn  handle. 
Nothinj?  to  get  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chine gives    'heel  and  toe  action." 

just     like     a    barber     strops    a 

razor. 

10  Days  Free  Trial — write 

for    booklet.      State    make    of 

razor. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  324.  Dayton,  O. 
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FREE  TO  YOU 

Here  Is  Our  Great  Offer 

We  will  deli\'fer  right  into 
your  hands  your  choice  of 
anv  one  of  the 

ELECTRIC 
CLEANERS 

listed  below  and  let  you  tr>'  the 
cleaner  thoroughly  in  your  own 
home  before  you  pay  a  cent. 

We  Pay  Express  Charges 
Anywhere 


Apei 

Liberty 

Big  Ben 

Little  Ben 

Cadillac 

Ohio-4 

Duntley,  S. 

Regina 

{     Eclipse 

Royal 

B      Eureka 

Sweeper-Vac 

1     Frantz-Premier    Thor 

K     Hoover 

Torrington 

ik     Hot  Point 

Victor 

K^^  Imperial 

Western  Electric 

Only  $3.0  O  Down  After  Trial 

It  you  decide  to  buy  after  the  trial  you  can 
I)ay  down  as  your  fiist  payment  only  $3.50 
and  the  balance  in  very  easy  monthly  pay- 
men's.  Our  liberal  easy  payment  plan  gives 
you  the  privilege  of  owning  and  using  and 
paying  for  it  at  your  convenience —  no  ex- 
tra charge  for  easy  payments — and  the  neigh- 
bors won't  know  your  business. 


Buying  fi'om  us  insures  you  a  brand 
new,  spick  and  span,  latest  model 
Vacuum  Cleaner  from  World's  Largest 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Dealers.  We  are 
special  aerents  for  Western  Electric 
and   Imperial  Electric  Cleaners. 


This  offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 
Send  Coupon  at  Once. 


VACUUM  CLEANEK  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  Inc. 
131  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  Dept.  32  B. 

Send  me  complpte  price  list  and  information  on 
your  free  trial  easy  payment  plan. 


Name . 


ICONOMY 


insure  maximum  satety  and   minimum 

cost   in   safeguarding  electrical  circuits 

against  the  tire  and  accident  hazards  of 

overload?  and  short  circuits.     An  inex- 

Iitnsive   "Diop  Out"   Renewal    Link    re- 

•itorfs    K    blown    Economy     Fuse    to    its 

oriKinal  efficiency.    The  Economy   is   the 

pioneer  renewable  fuse.    A~  luiiipare'l  with 

t\i<^  use  of  one-time  fuse^.i'  cuts  annual  fuse 

maintenance  costs  approximately  8oVo. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts..  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

.sV./c  iiiniiufnrtureraiil'  '' ARK IAiSS"-lhe  Nmi- 

Itrn,  uublc  Fiii;e  ii-ltll  the  100',,,  GuaniiUicd 

liidicalor. 

rconomy  Firsfs  are  a'sn  "•■''<'  '"  fanada  al  Woplreal 


BE  A 
CRA. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 
in  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  system. 
CDCC  RAOK  IfTtem^innal  Accountants  Society 

rntfc  VVVn  l»,.|it.0K,2(i'J«N..iiii|ii;:.iii.\v.,u.itii«o 


Dodson  Wren 
House 

4  fiirnnai tmontM, 
23  inc-tit'H  hitch 
18  insert  in 
iliumetcr. 


Dodson  Bird  Houses 

Inviting  Sunnmer  Homes 
for  Our  Native  Birds 

licy  arc  scientifically  built  by  a 

bird-lover,  who  lives  in  a  binl 

nctiiary.  and  has  devoted 

yfar<  of  study  to  the  sonji 

birds  and  tluir  liatiits. 

Mr.  DfulMon't*  rlose  obftcrvation 

U'ld  nature  study  h:ivo  taiidKt  him  Ihp 

Hnmll  ili-'taiU  which  not    only  uttrnct 

ihe  birdf*  to  the  honuM  he  builds,  but 

invite    them    to    return    HL-awon  after 

Mcaj-on.    These  bird  houMcs  are  not 

t>nlv  an  nrltlcd   iittrnrtion   in    them- 

Kr.'lveH,  but  are  an  asBUtatiec  uf  an 

artistic   anrl    cheery  environment. 

Ortffpr   Nnw  ^"*  'he  houses  lost* 

Uraer  now  t^eir    newm-Hs    by 

I'fttherinjf    bleodinif  into  the  natural  »ur- 

uiidintis.   Free  bird  book  nent  on  request. 

illiistrHtiriK  Dodnon  line  And  Rivintf  piiccH; 

altM  hraulifid  bird  picture  free. 

Joseph  H.  Dodion, /V^«.  Am.  Andnhnn  Ahbo. 
730  Harrison  Avonue  KanMakee.  Illinois 

Ihidxon  SjHirroii-  Trait  t/unranlfipd  to  rid  i/our  rommunitu 
"f  IhiHf  (/iinrrrlKonir  pvKtH.      Prirr  irT.Otl  11) 
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Its  Limits,—"  What  is  heredity?  " 
"  Something  a   father   heUeves  in  until 
his  son  starts  to  act  like  a  fool." — Life. 


"  Punch,"  Please  Copy. — "Drink  to  me 

only  with  thine  eyes,"  sinjrs  the  ])oet — 
Sort  of  an  "igh  hall,  what?" — Honton 
Transcript. 


A  Squeaky  Spring. — Crawford — "  I  al- 
ways thought  the  young  bard's  spring 
poem  was  a  harmless  little  thing." 

Cr.\bsh.\w — "  So  it  is,  until  he  begins 
to  spring  it." — Life. 


Fifty  -  Fifty.—"  Young  man,  are  you 
satisfied  with  your  present  position?  " 

"Xaw,  but  it's  fifty-fifty.  The  boss 
ain't  satisfied  with  the  waj'  I  fill  it,  either." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


He  Got  It.— Maid— "  Please,  Mr.  Hanl- 
uppe,  Mr.  Baynet,  V.  C,  him  wot  killed 
seventeen  Germans  in  one  treneh  with  his 
own  hands,  has  called  for  the  gas  account, 
sir." — London  Tit-Bits. 


Not  Always. — "  Money  doesn't  bring 
happiness." 

"  No,  but  it  will  enable  you  to  tell  the 
waiter  what  you  want  and  have  him  bring 
it." — A'o/(.so,s  City  Journal. 


Maybe. — "  Here's  an  article  that  said 
the  Chinese  attempted  a  league  of  nations 
centuries  ago." 

"  What  became  of  it?  " 

"  I  dunno.  Maybe  they  are  still  dis- 
cussing it." — Washington  ^tar. 


Prefers  to  Be 

The  Kaiser  used  to 
Like  a  fuss, 

But  now  he's  incon- 
spicuous. 
— St.  Low/.s-  Glohe-Democrot. 


He  Owned  It  .411. — Visitor  (being 
shown  round  the  grounds  of  estate  bought 
hy  profiteer)  —  "That  tower,  I  believe, 
goes  back  to  William  the  Conqueror." 

Profiteer — "Oh,  no,  it  don't;  I've 
bought  the  lot." — Dick  Pepper  in  ^^  Blight ij^' 
{London). 


Easy. — Sam — "  Who  was  the  first 
Kaiser?  " 

Bull — "  How  do  I  know?  Ask  mc 
something  easy." 

Sam — "  Something  easy?  " 

Bull — "  Yes;  ask  me  who's  the  last." — 
London  Opinion. 


An  Old  Sad  Story.—"  This  scenario," 
said  the  eager  author,  "  is  about  a  girl  who 
waited  for  months  for  a  letter  of  forgive- 
ness from  her  lover  and  thim  married 
another  man  who — " 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  exclaimed  the  niOAic 
manager. 

"  What's  the  matter?     Too  old  !  " 

"  No.  Too  modern.  We're  not  going 
to  roast  the  Government.  The  post-office 
has  had  criticism  enough." — Washington 
Star, 


His  Real  Feelings. — "  Do  you  know," 
roared  the  little  man,  "  that  your  great 
hidking  brute  of  a  bulldog  killed  my 
wife's  dear  little,  unoffending,  ethereal, 
heavenly  pet  poodle." 

"  What  al)out  it?  "  asked  the  brute. 

"  Well,"  said  the  little  man,  looking 
can.'fully  round  to  see  that  no  one  was 
spying,  "  would  you  be  offended  if  I  pre- 
sented your  dog  with  a  new  collar?  " — 
London  Til-Bils. 


CURRENT  E\ENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

]\Iay  21. — The  Turkish  problem  is  looming 
up  as  the  most  acute  one  in  the  Peace 
Conference,  says  a  report  from  Paris. 
The  principal  difficulty  is  to  find  a 
way  to  distribute  the  empire  which 
will  not  provoke  a  religious  war. 

The  German  peace  delegation  is  granted 
an  extension  of  se\en  days,  or  until 
May  29,  to  replj-  to  the  peace  terms. 

May  22. — Reports  from  Paris  state  that 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  unite  in  sending  a  note  to  Italy 
requesting  an  explanation  of  the  land- 
ing of  Italian  forces  in  Turkey. 

American  generals  on  tlieir  way  to  Lon- 
don are  recalled  as  a  part  of  the  prep- 
arations by  the  Allies  to  advanct-  into 
Germany  in  case  the  Germans  fail  to 
sign  the  Peace  Treaty. 

The  Council  of  Four  agree  on  a  reply 
to  the  German  note  concerning  repara- 
tions. Slight  modifications,  it  is  report etl. 
have  been  agreed  upon  regarding  the 
Sarre  valley. 

In  response  to  the  German  note  asking 
for  the  release  of  German  prisoners  of 
Avar,  the  Allied  representatives  at  the 
Peace  Conference  state  that  they  can 
not  agree  that  prisoners  of  war  anti 
civilian  prisoners  who  have  been  guilty 
of  crimes  or  penal  offenses  shall  he 
released. 

May  23. — The  Allied  and  Associated 
Council  rejects  Germany's  plea  for 
clemency,  declaring  that  her  share  of 
the  burdens  growing  out  of  the  war 
is  based  on  her  ability  to  carry  it  and 
not  on  her  deserts. 

May  24. — The  Peace  Council  has  virtually 
decided  to  divide  Turkey  into  five  or 
possibly  six  parts,  no  one  of  which  will 
remain  independent,  reports  Paris. 

The  Austrian  peace  terms  are  said  to 
provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  Aus- 
trian Army  to  I.'),000  men,  the  surren- 
der of  virtually  all  militarj-  supplies, 
and  the  surrender  of  all  war-ships. 

Maj'  25. — The  counter-proposals  of  the 
Germans,  which  will  be  submitt(-d 
soon,  are  reported  to  include,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Rhine  district 
shall  remain  German;  Germany  is  to 
deliver  coal  to  France  from  the  Ruhi- 
and  Sarre  districts,  but  will  not  acknowl- 
edge the  plebiscite  set  for  1934;  and 
propose  further  that  Danzig  shall  be 
a  free  harbor  at  the  disposal  of  Poland. 

May  26. — The  Council  of  Four  decide  to 
recognize  any  non-Bolshevik  govern- 
ment in  Russia  that  agrees  to  convene 
the  National  Assembly  and  to  respect 
the  frontiers  determined  by  the  League 
of  Nations. 
Tt  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  the  Ger- 
man (lovernment,  in  case  it  refuses  to 
sign  the  Peace  Treaty,  will  appeal  to 
the  League  of  Nations  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  governing  Germany. 
The  C\)uncil  of  Four  liave  ratified  the  de- 
cision of  the  Ecjononiic  Council  to  main- 
tain the  blockade  against  Germany 
until  a  regular  govtTnment  based  on  a 
free  and  ])opular  mandate  is  set  up. 

The  Council  of  I*'our  begin  consideration 
of  the  Bulgarian  peace  terms. 

The  President  of  China  notifies  the 
Chinese  peace  delegation  that  the 
Chinese  Cabinet  authorizes  the  delega- 
tion to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
reservations    regarding    Shantung. 

May  27. — Acting  on  instructions  from  the 
Council  of  Four,  a  special  committee  of 
experts  is  drafting  a  series  of  treaties 
with  the  newly  cn-eated  states,  designed 
to  protect  miiu)riti(>s,  particularly  the 
.lews,  against  discrimination  of  race, 
language,  and  religion. 
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Place  a  bit  of  Gredag  on 
a  piece  of  glass.  Rub  it 
with  a  knife  blade.  Xote 
the  homogeveous  body  and 
eager  oiliness. 


G  RE  DAG 

A  WONDERFUL  LUBRICANT 

2000  horse-power  of  electrical  energy  must  be 
employed,  In  our  exclusive  electro-chemical 
process,  to  create  the  lubricating  value  that  is 
in  Gredag.  Can  you  conceive  this  value  to  be 
easily  destroyed?  Gredag  is  more  difficult 
and  more  expensive  to  make  than  a  blended 
oil  and  fat  lubricant,  but  its  ability  to  serve 
makes  first  cost  insignificant.  Mechanical 
experts  are  quick  to  assign  Gredag  its  proper  recognition  and  we  name  belov\' 
some  of  the  automobiles  whose  makers  have  written  us  their  appreciation  and 
approval  of  this  scientific  lubricant  for  use  on  their  cars. 


Cars: 

Trucks: 

Chandler 

King                 Moon 

Premier 

Autocar 

Lane 

Saurer 

Crow -Elkhart 

Kissel  Kar       National 

Roamer 

Defiance 

Mack 

Selden 

Dixie  Flyer 

Locomobile     Oldsmobile 

Saxon 

Elwell-Parker 

Menominee 

Sullivan 

Dort 

Lorraine           Olympian 

Stearns 

Federal 

Parker 

Traffic 

Elgin 

McFarlan        Paige 

Winton 

Fulton 

Reliance 

Union 

Franklin 

Marmon          Paterson 

Wolverine 

G-M-C 

Riker 

Wright-Hibbard 

'  GREDAG  SALES  DIVISION 
EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  INC.,  281  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
ACHESON  PRODUCTS,  NIAGARA  FALLS 
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Move  Youi^'  ^ 

City  Limits  Out 


10NG  haul  trucking  expands  a  city  twenty  to  fifty 
■^  miles  beyond  its  official  boundaries.  Truck  mail, 
truck  express,  and  great  fleets  of  trucks  attached  to 
individual  business  and  industry,  have  merged  town 
and  country  into  a  unit  of  distribution,  well  named 
THE  CIRCLE  OF  THE  TRUCK  TIRE.  Because 
truck  tires— how  long  they  wear,  and  how  they  use 
the  truck — fix  the  radius  of  this  circle  of  distribution. 

The  economy  of  Goodrich  De  Luxe  Truck  Tires 
with  their  extra  thick  Velvet  Tread— thicker  than 
ordinary  tires — widen  the  circle  of  your  distribution. 

Bulky,  broad-shouldered  buffers  between  road  and 
load,  they  make  an  easier  running  truck— a  truck 
that  drains  the  utmost  from  oil  and  gasoline. 

The  rubber  compound  of  De  Luxe  Tires  is  the  tough- 
est, longest-lasting  compound  in  truck  tire  rubbers. 
The  specially  toughened  surface  wears  slowly,  and 
evenly  without  chipping. 

Goodrich  Distributor  Stations  in  all  trucking  centers, 
applying  De  Luxe  Tires  in  the  quick  Goodrich  way, 
reduce  truck  idleness  to  a  minimum.  Push  back  your 
city  limits— enlarge  your  area  of  "local  deliveries" 
—with  the  thicker  tread  of  De  Luxe  Truck  Tires. 

Goodrich  makes  the  world-famous  Silvertown  Cord  Tire 
The  Pneumatic  for  Trucks." 
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CKNTKAL    POWKKS 

^Fa.v  21. — Domoiislratioiis  tiiUc  phwc  in 
Siliisia  as  a  j)r<)t(^st  against  union  with 
Poland,  according  to  reports  from 
Kattowitz. 

Tlirce  towns  are  reported  to  have  bt>en 
captured  by  tlie  I'oles  in  (iaiicia.  It  is 
further  stated  that  fighting  of  tlie  most 
desperate  character  is  in  progrioss 
between  the  Poles  and  Ukrainians  in 
eastern  Galicia. 

May  22. — The  citizens  of  Mannheim, 
Germany,  panic-stricken  by  the  belief 
that  Germany  will  not  sign  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  tlial  tlie  Allies  will  occupy 
their  city,  storm  the  municipal  savings- 
bank  and  hold  protest  meetings  and 
other  demonstrations. 

The  German  National  People's  party 
l)res(>nt  to  the  National  Assembly  at 
Weimar  an  appeal  asking  that  the 
legislative  body  provide  a  home  in  Ger- 
many for  the  former  Kaiser. 

Many  persons  accused  of  being  counter- 
revolutionists  are  being  executed  in 
Budapest  by  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munists, say  dispatches  received  at 
Vienna. 

May  27.— The  Council  of  Four  ratify 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Economic 
Council  to  continue  the  blockade  of 
Hungary  until  a  government  based  on 
the  expression  of  the*  free  popular  will 
has  been  formed. 

British  and  American  marines  have 
been  landed  at  the  Baltic  port  of 
Danzig,  where  a  powerful  fleet  has  been 
anchored. 

RUSSIA 

May  22. — The  Allied  troops  on  the  north- 
ern Russian  front  have  forced  the  enemy 
to  retreat,  says  an  official  communica- 
tion to  London.  Several  towns  were 
captured,  many  prisoners  taken,  and 
the  enemy  suffered  heavy  casualties. 

May  23. — The  Bolsheviki  have  begun  the 
evacuation  of  Moscow,  according  to 
reports  brought  from  Petrograd  to 
Copenhagen.  Typhus  is  raging  in  th-e 
city  and  the  situation  is  considered 
desperate. 

May  24. — Fires  and  explosions  in  and  about 
Petrograd  indicate  that  the  Bolsheviki 
are  destroying  munitions  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  early  capture  of  the  city  by 
anti-Bolshevik  forces,  according  to 
reports  reaching  London  from  Helsing- 
fors.  There  are  also  indications  that 
the  population  of  Petrograd  has  risen 
against  Lenine,  the  sound  of  machine 
guns  being  audible  outside  the  city. 

May  25. — A  Helsingfors  newspaper  reports 
a  Moscow  dispatch  as  saying  that 
Le/iin.e,  the  Bolshevik  leader,  has 
offered  an  armistice  to  Admiral  Kol- 
chaTi,  commanding  the  anti-Bolshevik 
forces,  in  •  order  to  consider  peace 
terms.  The  request  for  an  armistice 
'  was  refused. 

An  official  statement  from  Esthonian 
headquarters  received  at  London  re- 
ports successes  of  the  Esthonian  forces 
along  the  Pskov  front,  where  the 
Esthonians  captured  a  thousand  prison- 
ers, many  cannon,  and  machine  guns 
from  the  Reds. 

May  26. — As  a  result  of  the  recent 
Esthonian  surprize  attack  on  the 
Bolshevik  positions  aloiig  the  Pskov 
front,  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tweeji  Petrograd  and  Pskov  is  threat- 
ened, says  a  message  received  in  Copen- 
hagen from  Helsingfors.  The  Bol- 
sheviki are  said  to  be  retiring  from  their 
positions  on  the  northwestern  front. 

Advices  reaching  Paris  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  forces  of  Admiral  Kolchak 
had  met  with  heavy  opposition  by  the 
Bolsheviki  near  Samara. 

Polish  troops  are  reported  from  Warsaw 

to  have  made  further  progress  against 

■  the  Ukrainians  in  eastern  Galicia.     It  is 


said  the  Ukrainian  army  on  this  fi-ont 
has  become  completely  disorganized. 

May  27. — The  sound  of  heavy  bombard- 
ment has  been  heard  within  the  last 
few  days  in  the  direction  of  P«<trograd 
and  ('ronstadt,  aecjording  to  advi(;es 
from  Stockholm.  A  [laiiic  is  rej^orted 
among  the  Bolshevik  leaders  in  Petro- 
grad, a  iHimher  of  whom,  it  is  asserted, 
have  11(^(1  with  state  funds. 

The  Council  of  F''our  and  Japan  have 
offered  Admiral  Kolchak,  h<'ad  of  the 
Omsk  Government,  money  and  supplies 
to  maintain  the  all-Russian  Gov«'rn- 
nient,  on  condition  that  he  will  hold 
elections  for  a  constituent  assembly. 

FOREIGN 

IVIay  22. — ^Starvation  prevails  among  Ar- 
menian refugees  in  the  Caucasus  region, 
says  a  telegram  sent  to  Herbert  V. 
Hoover  in  Paris,  by  American.  Food 
Commissioner  Heinz,  who  is  now  in 
Constantinople. 

May  25. — Harry  G.  Hawker  and  Lieut.- 
Com.  Mackenzie  Grieve,  aviators  who 
started  on  a  transatlantic  flight  from 
Newfoundland  to  Ireland,  and  who  were 
thought  to  have  been  lost,  have  been 
rescued  in  mid-ocean  by  a  Danish 
tramp  steamer. 

May  26. — The  Italians  have  landed  more 
troops  in  Sokia,  fifty  miles  southeast  of 
Sm>Tna.  Adalia,  Budrum,  and  Makri 
were  occupied  several  days  ago. 

A  general  strike  goes  into  effect  in  Cal- 
gary and  Edmonton,  Alberta,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Winnipeg  strikers. 

The  volcano  of  Kalut,  in  Java,  bursts 
into  eruption,  wiping  out  thirty-one 
villages,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  15,000. 

Harry  G.  Hawker  and  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Grieve,  transatlantic  avia- 
tors rescued  in  mid-ocean,  land  at 
Thurso,  Scotland. 

May  27. — Two  generals  of  the  Chilean 
Army  are  arrested,  and  the  arrest  of 
other  army  officers  is  expected,  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  Santiago. 
This  action  is  said  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  Bolshevism  into  Chile, 
the  arrest  of  these  officers  being  due 
to  their  attitude  in  relation  to  the 
Bolsheviki. 

\  DOMESTIC 

May  21. — National  suffrage  for  women  is 
indorsed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  304  to  89. 

Maj'  22. — The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  War  Risk  Insurance  defi- 
ciency bill. 

May  24. — The  United  States  Senate  passes 
the  War  Risk  Deficiency  Bill,  carrying 
$45,000,000  in  allotments  due  in  May, 
June,  and  July. 

May  25. — Walker  D.  Hines,  Director- 
General  of  Railroads,  asks  Congress  to 
appropriate  $1,200,000,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $500,000,000  already  pro- 
vided, to  meet  deficits  in  the  govern- 
ment operation  of  the  railroads. 
The  United  States  Government  arranges 
to  deport  2,500  German  nationals  in- 
terned at  Camp  Oglethorpe  who  have 
exprest  their  desire  to  leave  the  United 
States. 

May  26. — The  United  States  Senate  in  a 
resolution  directs  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  call  to  President  Wilson's 
attention  the  reported  mass  murders 
of  Jews  in  Poland,  Roumania,  and 
Galicia,  and  further  directs  that  he 
confer  with  the  representatives  of  those 
countries  and  inform  them  that  the 
Senate  of  the  Ajnerican  people  deeply 
deplore  the  acts  of  cruelty  and  violence. 

May  27. — Lieut.-Com.  A.  C.  Read,  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  Navy 
seaplane  NC-4-.  reaches  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal, from  the  Azores  in  the  last  leg  of  his 
transatlantic  flight  from  Newfoundland. 
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Steel  Racks 
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Build  Now! 

THAT  factory  is  not  earn- 
ing   you    dividends    while    it 
exists  only  on  blue  prints. 

That  school  or  gymnasium  is 
needed  for  children  who  are  grow- 
ing up  NOW! 

That  club,  not  yet  built,  might 
be  giving  pleasure  and  gaining 
members. 

Buy  now  and  build  now. 

Don't  wait  for  prosperity !    Start  it. 

Write  for  Catalogue  of  steel 

lockers  or  of  steel  racks,  bins 

and  counters,  etc. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER'  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bank  BMg. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
New  York 


MOORE'S  V^EAf  SYSTEM 

In  use  In  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

is  a  practical  book  of  1 60  pages  of  information  of  great 
value  to  every  one  interested  in  office,  factory,  store, 
bank  or  outdoor  record  keeping. 

Illustrates  and  describes  40  different  forms  for 
short  cuts  in  Loose  Leaf  Records  of  all  kinds. 

Tliio  Rnnlr  Vraa  when  request  is  on  your  business  let- 
1  lUb  DUOK  rree  ,erhead.  Write  now  for  yeur  copy. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

1063  Stone  Street 

Rochester.  N.Y. 
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Watch  the  Long  Swing! 

Stocks  and  bonds  rise  and 
fall  accord  ing  to  fundamen- 
tal business  conditions.  Un- 
derstand these  fundamen- 
tals and  profit  on  the  long 
swing.  Babson's  Reports 
are  a  safe  guide  to  profita- 
ble investment. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on 
rumors  or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with 
a  definite  policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  free.  Write  Dept.  G-38 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wcllcsley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  In  the  World 


'First     Lien    Mortgage 

GOLD   BONDS 


7 

^^^  ^^^  Secured  by  .incoine-bringin^.  Fii-eproof  Apart- 
^K ^Y7  '"^"*  ^''"^  Business  Properties  located  in  the 
^^B   \9/^^  larger,    most   prosperous    cities  of  the   rich    and 

^r      /fi  -'■*-'"''°g  SOUTH. 

'  "  Our  Safeguarded  Gold    Bnnds   are   of   establislied 

strength.     They  a^^;  not  speculative.     Banks.  Trustees  and  in- 

diriduals  in  every  part  of  the  Nation  liave  purchased  tliem.    All 

pronounce  them  "prompt  paying  and  stipcrior."  Dem^mi nations: 

$1000.   J50l),   $100.     Interest  pavaltle  iimnthly.  in  advance. 

Ank    for    booklets    "BANKING    CREDENTIALS"   and 

^'MILLER  SER  Vie t,\  how  this   protects  and   safeguards 

the   Bond  Buyer's  Investment  Interests.' 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1019  Hurtz  Building  ATLANTA,  GA. 

A^si>  Miami.   FIti. 
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The  Cigar  Supreme  ^^^^ 


I.  Lewi<  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.  ff\ 
Newark,  N.  J..  Makers   -'^^ 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 
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Dependable ! 

You  can  pay  no  greater  tribute  to  a 
man  than  to  say  he  is  dependable.  In 
e\'erj-  phase  of  life  you  desire  what  is 
safe — secure. 

When  investing  money  be  sure  to  obtain 
a  de[)endable  income. 

Municipal  Bonds 

are  dependable.  \'ou  are  guaranteed 
prompt  payment  of  interest  on  every 
interest  day,  and  priiicif)al  in  full  at 
maturity,  by  the  strongest  of  all  finan- 
cial guarantees — the  taxini;  |)()\\cr  of 
.\merican  cities. 

Write  today  for  our  <()iiii)rflii,MisAe  list 
of  flcsirable  Municii^al  Bonds,  exempt 
from  all  Federal  Income  Taxes,  and 
Rook-let   'I'-5, 

"Hands   Thai  .Micavs   Paw" 


KAUFFMAN-SMITH-EMERT 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
SECURITY  BLDG.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


MR.  VANDERLIP  ON  EUROPE'S  PRESS- 

ING  NEED  OF  HELP  FROM  US— 

WE  MUST  SAVE  EUROPE  TO 

SAVE  OURSELVES 

IX  a. former  issue  .Mr.  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip's  impressions  as  to  the  eeonoinic 
needs  of  Europe,  based  on  a'totir  of  sevefal 
months,  just  completed,  W^ij?  given  in 
these  columns  briefly.  Sin^-e^  then  Mr. 
V^anderlip  has  elaborated  therii  with  much 
fulness  at  a  dinner  of  the  Keonomic  Club 
in  Xew  York.  It  was  a  dark  j)icture  that 
he  painted,  but  not  actually  •  hopeless, 
j)rovided  America  gives  the  relief  desired, 
and  which  America  is  capable  of  giving. 
It  was  only,  last  February,  he  said, .  that 
England  ^\■'ds  "on  the  vei^ge  of  a  x'eyokriBion,  ' 
which  was  only  narrowly,  averted,"  On 
the  (^ontinent  conditions  have,  beieniin  an 
a^) palling,  state.  .     -    '    .'-'-^'^i 

Food  conditions  promise  t6  be  w6¥se'in- 
stead  of  t)otter  during  the  ne.xt  x'ear,  because  ; 
of  the  dislocation  of  labor  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  farm  animals.  As  to  the  industrial 
and  economic  outlook,  he'  believed  that 
eopditions  generally  pointed  "to  a  ptriod 
aftA-  thie  war,-  M'hich- will  equal,  if  not  , 
exceed^  .t;he,  .^ar-v^riod  f  in  ..inuffering  and  ' 
mi.sei\v."" '"Spain  woiildbt'  t'heniost  prbmis-  ; 
ing  cotintry  in 'Euro,pe  except  for  her 
labor  situation  which  has  brouglit  her  "to 
the  verge  of  Bolshevism."  He  found  in 
Barcelona  "the  most  perfect  laboratory  of 
Bolshevism  in  Euroi)e  outside  of  Russia." 
Spain  was  "ruled  absolutely  by  a  my.s- 
terious  secret  council,  which  had  censored 
and  fined  the  newspapers  until  they  quit 
publication,  and  had  enforced  their  will  in 
all  matters  by  assassinations,  which  no 
one  dared  to  punish."  America,  alone, 
he  believes  to  be  in  a  position  to  save 
Europe,  and  its  aid  must  be  extended  to 
all  countries  equally.  This  was  necessary, 
not  only  to  save  Europe,  but  to  prevent  an 
iuA'asion  of  America  b>-  forces  that  are 
threatening  the  social  o\'erthrow  of  Europe. 
Following  are  some  of  the  more  strikiiig 
points  in  Mr.  Vanderlip's  address: 

"I  was  in  Europe  from  the  first  of 
February  to  the  ninth  of  May.  I  spent 
some  time  in  England  first;  then  1  went 
to  France,  to  Switzerland,  to  Italy,  to 
Spain,  back  to  Paris  again;  then  to  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  and  back  to  London. 
It  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  I  saw  the 
leading  men  in  those  countries.  I  met 
every  Finance  Minister.  1  met  many  of 
the  Prime  Ministers.  1  met  the  leading 
financiers  and  bankers,  great  emi)loyers  of 
labor,  labor-leaders.  And  what  1  have  to 
tell  you  is  not  just  an  opinion  of  my  own, 
snatched  out  of  the  blue  sky.  .  It  is.  a 
reflection,  perhaps  a  composite  of  "  tlie 
opinions  of  the  fir.st  minds  in  Europe. 
If  it  were  not,  I  would  not  dare  stand 
before  you  and  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
that  1  am  going  to. 

"  I  want  to  say  right  at  the  beginning 
that  however  black  a  background  I  paints-r- 
and it  will  be  dark — I  would  not  paint  it, 
I  would  not  Jell  th(>  story,  except  that  1 
beUeA'e  .\merica  must  know  it,  must  <^oin- 
l)rehend  it,  must  gel  it  into  heart  ami  mind, 
i)ecause  we  must  act;  and  if  we  do  act,  we 
can  save  Europ(!  froua  a  catastrophts  ■  a 
catastrophe  that  will  involvie  us.  That  is 
why  1  feel  moved  to  tell  svuih  an  assemblage 
as  this  something  of  the  conditions  that  1 
saw  over  (here,  something  of  some  of  the 
consequences  that  may  How,  from  those 
conditions,  I  behevc  it.  is  possible  tl^t 
there  may  be  let  loose  in  Eurojie  forces  that 
will  be  more  terribly  destrueti\e.than  have 


been  the  forces  of  the  Great  War.  1  believe 
we  can  probably  save  the  situation  from 
anything  as  fearful  as  that.  If.  I  did  not 
believe  it,  I  would  hesitate  to  say  what  I 
shall  about  conditions. 

"If  I  were  to  trj-  to  put  into  words 
what  I  sum  up  as  the  most  essential 
thing  to  grasp  about  the  situation  in 
Europe,  the  two  words  would  be  'para- 
lyzed industry.'  There  is  an  idleness, 
there  is  a  lack  of  production  throughout 
Europe,  and  indeed  in  England,  that 
you  can  hardly  comprehend.  There  is  a 
difficulty  about  a  resumption  of  work 
on  ordinary  peace  affairs  that  I  think 
nobody  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
that  did  not  see  it  on  the  ground.    .  ,  l'^. 

"Now,  of  course,  thet-e  is  a  great  "scar 
apross  Europe  where  there  Tias  been  de^  - 
astation.  I  liardlj'  heed  to  sjieak  of 
that-  You  have  been  told  that  story.  I 
have  seen  it  from  thfe- German  border  to 
Zeebrugge;  no  words  can  make  you  com- 
prehend the  awfulnevss  of  the  ^car— com- 
plete <iestruetion.  insane  destruction,  de- 
struction going  beyond  military  ueigessi- 
ties,  destruction  that .  destroyt»tl  fait'tories 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  commercial 
competition.  There  was  a;  great  deal  of 
that.  But,  after  all,  that  is  only  a  scar 
across  northern  France  and  Belgium, 
destroying  a  considerable  part  of  the 
industries  of  those  two  countries,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  that  devastated  district 
that  I  speak  of.  It  is  the  idleness  all 
through  the  countries  where  the  mailed 
hand  of  war  has  been  laid  upon  indu§trj-. 

"Now,  why  should  a  factory  unhanned 
by  the  war,  in  the  midst  of  a  continent 
wanting  everything,  incidentallv  be  idle? 
Why  should  there  be  1,000,000  people  in 
England  receiving  an  unemplo3^ment  week- 
ly dole?  Why  should  there  be  in  little 
Belgium  800,000  people  receiving  a  weekly- 
unen:ployment  wage?  Now,  let  me  try  to 
give  you  a  picture  of  the  difficulties  that  a 
manufacturer  is  under  in  Europe  to-day  in 
an  attempt  to  start  his  factory.  In  the 
first  place,  his  labor  has  been  dissipated 
and  he  faces  the  very  difficult  labor 
situation,  altho  he  is  surrounded  by  idle- 
ness. The  war  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  morale  of  people.  That  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Belgium,  where  for  four  and 
one-half  years  there  has  been  partial  idle- 
ness of  people  supported  from  the  public 
purse,  and  the  serious  effect  upon  the 
character  for  the  moment,  at  least,  upon 
those  people. 

"But  our  manufacturer  must  have  raw 
material.  Probably  it  must  come  from 
out  of  the  country.  He  must  have  the 
exchange  to  pay  for  it.  He  must  have 
credit,  very  likelj'.  Now,  I  have  come  to 
see  these  nations  from  a  netv  point  of  view, 
from  a  i)oiiit  of  view  of  what  they  must 
have  from  outside  to  sustain  life  and  go 
on  in  a  more  normal  course,  and  what  the> 
have  to  pay  for  it  witli. 

"Now,  what  are  some  of  the  other 
things  that  are  difficult?  The  manufac- 
turer is  facing  a  wage  situation  two  or 
three  tinges  what  the  wages  were  in  pre- 
Avar  days.  He  is  in  a  currency  situation 
that,  is  chaotic.  Some  of  these  nations 
have  a  variety  of  currency  at  the  present 
tiiiie  that  is  almost  laughable  except  that 
it 'is  horribly  serious.  Take  the  situation 
in  Poland,  for  example,  and  Poland  was  a 
greai,  manufa<;luring  district  about  War- 
saw. When  the  j)re.sent  Govern tUent -was 
formed,  this  country,  made  out  of  a  piece  of 
Germany  and  a  j)iece  of  Russia  and  a  piece 
of  Austria,  had  first  a  currency  of  the  old 
Czar  ruliles  and  the  Kerensky  rubles  and 
(he  Bolshe\ik  rubles,  and  Bolshevik  coun- 
terfeits of  tlu>  Czar  rubles  and  the  Kerensk.A 
rubles;  and  there  were  German  marks  and 
an  issue  of  marks  that  Germany  forced,  the 
Warsaw  district  to  make;  and  then,  worth 
least  of  all,    perhaps,    were   the   .Vustrian 
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First  Through  the  Traffic 


Clark  tk  So,  Wat^f  5ts. 
Chicag5,  111. 


Low  Cost  per 
Truck  Hour 

HERE  is  a  great  difFerence ' 

I      in    the    trip    time    of  .various 

-■-    trucks  through  traffic  conditions 

like  the  above — common  to  every  cit>'. 

Profitable  trucking  today  means  speed 

as  well  as  loads. 

F-W-D  construction  is  such  that 

without  sacrificing   any  loading  space'' 
a  saving  is  made  of  44  feet  in  truck  area  _ 
in  comparison  with  the  average  chassis 
of  ordinary  trucks  ot  the  same  rating. 

This  with  the  F-W-D's  56-inch 
tread  front  and  rear,  short-turning 
radius,  easy  steering  and  positive 
braking  on  all  four  wheels,  gives  it 
the  first  path  through  congested 
traffic. 

With  power  and   load  distrihuted 

on  all  four  wheels  it  equaliaes  stress, 
saves  breakage,  and  docs  more  work 
on  the  same  fuel. 

A  full  set  of  F-W-D  tires  costs 

21%  less  than  for  ordinary-  trucks  of 
the  same  carrying  capacity — and  the 
tires  wear  longer. 

Let  us  show  you  how  the  F-W  -D 

will  cut  your  hauling  costs. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Company 
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J^di  Mb^iu 


HARRISON 

MEMORIALS 

WHETHER  you  are  considering 
a  simple  memorial  or  one  highl\* 
elaborate,  your  ideas  can- be  sympa- 
thetically embodied  in  a  monument 
which  will  worthil)'  reflect  your 
taste  and  individuality.  Our  or- 
ganization— with  its  74  years  of 
experience — is  at  your  service. 

IJ^r;te  for   Booklet  j 

HARRISON  GRANITE  CO. 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Offices  in  Principal  Cilies 
Works:  Barre,  Vt. 
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Capital  for 
Industries 

WE   are  always  in  the  market  to  pur- 
chase first   mortgage  bond  issues  of 
firmly  established,  growing  industrial 
concerns,   in  amounts  of  $250,000  upward. 

We  have  ample  capital  and  a  large  cli- 
entele of  conservative  investors  who  rely 
on  us  to  furnish  them  with  securities 
which  are  the  obligations  of  high  grade  cor- 
porations. 

A  letter  of  inquiry  will  bring  a  prompt  re- 
sponse, explaining  the  Straus  Plan  of 
financing. 

S^\^STRArS  &C0. 


ESTABLISHED  1882 


INCORPORATED 


Straus  Building  —  Chicago 
150  Broadway — New  York 

Thirty-seven  Years  Without  Loss 
to  Any  Investor 
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I>  A  "TIT  TVI T"  C       TRADE-MARKS 

mJ\.  1  Eil^    1  O       COPYRIGHTS 

Write  for  our  free  bo(>k  of  patent  information. 

n<v..lA  St  PofL-  1420  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Oeaie  a  raiK  commercial  Trust  Sldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  AUTOGLAS 


<|EEJHAT  HiT^Ge)   pat  MAY2'!?I9II. 


A  protector  for  those  who  enjoy  out 

of  door   life  —  motoring,  golf,  tennis,  sailing, 
hunting  and  fishing. 

A  comfortable   goggle  that  does  not 

detract  from  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
wearer  or  the  pleasure  of  outing. 

Obtainable    from    opticians,   motor 

supply  and  sporting    goods   establishments 
everywhere. 

We  will  send  the  address  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

Dept.  F  Box  804,  Chicago,  111. 
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kronens,  witli  three-eighths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  gold  bat-k  of  them.  That  Gov- 
ernment had  to  consolidate  in  some  way 
this  terrific  mass  of  currency,  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  lliat  has  thrown  upon  getting 
things  started  there  would  in  themselves 
be  almost  enougli  to  bring  about  tiie  paral- 
ysis that  is  found  tliere.  But  the  cur- 
rency situation  in  other  countries,  while 
not  quite  .so  intricate,  is  almost  equally 
involved. 

"In  France  there  Avere  a  little  less  than 
(i.OOO.OOO.OnO  franc  notes  which  formed 
the  currcncv-  of  France  prior  to  the  ■war. 
To-day  tliere  are  ;3().fK)().()()0,0()0  fratic 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Xow,  M'},- 
()0(),()00,0(X)  francs  of  i)aper  money  is  a 
sum  so  vast  that  you  could  hardly  grasp  it. 
Its  effect  has  been  to  greatly  enlumce  prices. 
England  itself  has  an  enormous  issue  of  what 
is  ijractically  fiat  money,  abovrt  -f  l,.")00,000,- 
000  of  currency  notes,  I  believe  it  is,  that 
are  secured  bv  a  very  small  amount  of  goUl 
comparatively,  about3£28,000,000. 

"In  Belgium,  the  Germans  forced  a 
bank  there  to  make  a  great  issue  of  notes; 
it  flooded  the  country  with  marks,  and  when 
the  Belgian  GoAcrnment  got  back  t-here 
they  had  to  take  these  marks  up;  had  to 
issue  their  own  notes,  or,  in  part,  bonds, 
against  the  marks — some  6,000,000,000 
marks  were  so  taken  up.  When  France 
got  Alsace-Lorraine,  she  got  about  4,000,-. 
000,000  marks  along  with  it,  and  had  to 
redeem  them.  It  cost  France  $1,()00,0(){).- 
000  in  her  bank-note  currency.  So  that 
cuiTeney  situation  makes  a  great  difficulty. 
"And  there  is  another  paralysis  that  af- 
fects every  manufacturer,  that  affects  the 
whole  life  of  Euroi)e  more  than  you  could 
imagine — the  paralysis  of  domestic  railway 
transportation;  in  some  parts  of  Purope 
that  has  become  extremely  serious.  Why, 
JMr.  Hoover  told  me  that  the  breakdoAvn 
in  transportation  in  Central  Europe  and  in 
the  countries  east  of  Germany  was  so  seri- 
ous that  there  was  bound  to  be  starvation 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  simjjly 
because  the  food  could  not  be  moved.  If 
ports  were  full  of  food,  there  would  still 
be  many,  many,  many  thousands  of  peoi)le 
star\'ing.  Starving  people  ■ —  you  know 
the-y  really  starve  to  death  by  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Jt  is  a  long  way  off — we  do 
not  get  it;  we  do  not  understand  it.  It 
is  a  sort  of  oratorical  expression  that  peo])le 
were  starving.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  in  much  of  the 
Balkan  country,  the  starA^ation  h,as  been 
ap])alling;  will  continue  to  be  appalling, 
and  the  peoj^le  will  face  a  year  from  now  a 
food  situation  worse  than  they  ha"\'e  faced 
this  spring,  and  I  say  that  on  the  highest 
pos.sible  authority. 

"Well,  now,  why  is  that?  Because 
Russia  has  cea.sed  to  be  a  producer  for 
exi)ort;  because  Houmania,  Avhich  sent 
100,000,000  bushels  of  grain  into  P:uroi)e, 
has  been  swept  clean  of  her  work  cattle, 
was  without  seed,  and  could  only  plant  a 
part  of  her  fields;  and  her  Premier  told  me 
this  year  she  would  not  raise  anything  what- 
ever for  export.  -Ml  that  she  hoped  to 
raise  was  Avhat  would  feed  her  own  peo]>le. 
"This  sweeping  away  of  work  cattle 
or  work  hors(^s  is  a  very  sf^ious  thing.  1 
ha\e  seen  in  Belgium  men  hitched  to  a 
drag,  starting  off  across  long  fic^lds,  two  men 
jnilling  an  ordinary  drag  that  a  horse  would 
draw.  I  have  se(>n  rows  of  men  and  women 
s])ading  their  great  fields  because  they  did 
not  have  the  animals  to  do  the  plowing. 
Mr.  Paderowski  fold  me  that  in  Poland, 
because  of  lack  of  work  animals,  because 
of  lack  of  seed,  not  OAcr  oiu»-third  of  the 
acreage  could  bc^  ]ilatit('d  this  year.  So 
ycm  have  got  that  conibinalion  of  a  lack  of 
l)roduction  and  of  the  i)aralysis  of  trans- 
})ortation,  while,  if  there  was  a  sufficient 
amount  of  food  at  the  ports  it  could  not  be 
moved  to  the  i)eo[)le. 

"This  difficulty  of  transportation  is  an 
extremely  real  one.  It  affects  the  manu- 
facturer in  getting  his  raw  material.  It 
prevents  him  sending  his  finished  products. 
But  what  about  his  market  for  the  finislied 
products?  There  is  the  rub.  The  mar- 
kets of  Europe  are  ravenous  for   things, 


and  they  have  got  nothing  with  which  to 
pay.  The  manufacturer,  starting  with  a 
disorganized  labor  situation,  a  wage  scale 
three  times  the  prewar  scale,  a  demor- 
alized morale,  great  difficulty  in  getting 
foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  his  raw  ma- 
terial, great  difficulty  in  getting  bottoms 
to  ship  it,  great  difficulty  in  getting  it 
transported  tojiim  after  it  an-ives  at  the 
port,  must  still  produce.  But  after  he  pro- 
duces he  has  not  the  market  that  can  pay,  a 
market  that  will  give  him  the  means  to  go 
on  comi)lefing  the  industrial  cycles  of  buy- 
ing more  raw  material — i)aying  his  labor. 

"Xow  that  is  serious,  almost  beyond 
our  understaiuling,  because  we  have  not 
realized,  at  least  1  hadn't  realized,  how 
like  a  mere  great  manufacturing  com- 
munity Europe  is.  Europe  has  increased 
its  population  since  the  Xapoleonic  wars 
from  17."),000,(XX)  to  440,000.000.  Xow 
just  think  of  those  figtires— 17.").000,000  to 
440,000,0f)0!  Xow  Europe  did  not  be- 
come any  more  productive.  She  probably 
does  not  raise  ^  very  great  amount  more 
food  than  she  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Xow,  how  has  she  fed  these  people? 

"Why,  you  can  just  compare  Etirope 
to  a  Xew  England  mill  town.  If  there  was 
no  market  for  the  product  of  the  mills  of 
that  town,  if  you  could  not  sell,  what  would 
happen?  Why,  you  could  not  continue  the 
industrial  processes,  your  people  coixld  not 
earn  the  wage's  they  must  pay  to  bring  the 
food  into  the  town,  and  they  would  go  hun- 
gry or  they  would  get  out. 

"The  responsible  ]Minister  of  the  British 
Government  said  to  me  that  you  can  not 
get  the  industries  of  Europe  started  so 
that  Europe  in  time  can  make  an  effecti%e 
demand  upon  the  industries  of  England. 
The  Briti-sh  Government  will  have  to  get 
five  or  six  milhon  Englishmen  out  of  En- 
gland, and  nearer  to  the  source  of  food- 
supply.  It  is  this  fact  that  we  must  grasp: 
that  these  industries  must  be  kept  going 
in  these  highly  industrialized  European 
countries  if  the  people  are  to  live.  Take 
England,  the  most  thickly  populated  coun- 
try in  the  world  —  700  to  the  square 
mile.  They  have  built  up  that  whole 
island  into  an  industrial  community  that 
can  only  live  by  selling  abroad  a  great  part 
of  the  product  of  the  factories,  and  with  the 
])roceeds  of  that  export  buying  more  raA\ 
material  and  the  foods  for  the  population. 

"But  I  Avould  like  to  examine  for  you 
a  Uttle  the  English  situation.  England 
has  held  the  premier  position  in  the  inter- 
national industrial  markets.  America  grew. 
but  E^ngland  grew  too.  America  grew  fast- 
er. So  did  Germany  grow  faster.  Bui 
England  had,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the* 
war,  held  the  premier  position.  Xow. 
how  did  she  hold  it?  She  had  httle  raw 
material,  some  iron  and  some  coal;  that 
was  all.  I  will  tell  you  how  she  held  it. 
She  held  it  by  underpaying  labor.  Thai 
was  her  differential.  That  is  how  she  com- 
peted. She  underpaid  labor,  until  to-day 
labor  has  not  a  house  over  its  head  in 
Fngland,  and  the  Government  is  under, 
taking  to  build  a  million  houses  for  working 
men — a  million  houses! 

"English  industry  made  a.  red  -  ink 
o\erdraft  on  the  future  by  underpa>iug 
labor  so  that  it  did  not  receive  enotigh 
to  live  efficiently,  and  you  know  that  in 
the  mill  towns*^  of  England  there  grew 
u])  a  secondary  race  of  small,  imderfed, 
uneducated,  tindeveloped  i)eople.  Well, 
England  has  got  to  pa\-  the  o\erdraft  now. 
She  found  that  a  third  of  her  men  of  niili- 
tary  age  were  unfit  for  military  service. 
One  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  most  famotis 
utterances  was  that  'You  could  not  make 
an  A-1  nation  out  of  a  C-3  population." 
They  all  see  it,  and  that  differential  thai 
England  has  had  in  international  trade  is 
gone.     But  that  is  not  all  of  it. 

"  PiUgland  must  maintain  her  markets 
if  she  is  to  maintain  her  i)opulation.  He- 
member,  she  is  an  industrial  community. 
just  like  an  industrial  village.  She  has 
this  vast  population  thai  her  fields  will 
not  sustain.  She  nmst  bring,  in  raw  ma- 
terial, pass  it  through  her  factories,  sell  it 
abroad,  and  have   margin  enough   to  get 
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American  Dyes  for  Americans? 


The  rise  of  the  American  Dye  Industry  from  a  mere 
nothing  has  naturally  caused  consideral^le  interest  and 
comment. 

Conditions  in  this  new  and  fast  growing  industry  have 
hrought  ahout  differences  of  opinion,  and  contradictions 
as  to  the  (luahty  of  American  dyes  have  been  the  rule 
aid  not  the  exception. 

The  Digest  coiulucted  an  iiivcstigalion  among  the  largest  actual 
Users  of  dyes  in  the  country  to  determine: 

1st — The  (iiialitN'  of  American  dyes. 

2nd — The  altitude  of  tlie  textile  manufac- 
turers toward  purchasing  fpreign  dyes 
when  they  are  again  on  the  mariiet. 

The  letters  were  sent  to  manufacturers  wliose  only  interest  is  to 
secure  the  best  dyes  possible  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  the  answers 
in  every  case  were  signed  b\-  an  executive.  The  information  collected 
represents  the  latest  and  most  authentic  data  on  the  dxestuff  situa- 
tion from  the  user's  viewpoint — by  iar  the  most  imiiortant  to  the 
dye  manufacturer. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  303  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  cotton, 
wool  and  silk  fabrics  who  do  their  own  d\eing.  Exclusive  of  the 
textile  manufacturers,  the  same  letter  was  sent  to  the  50  largest 
independent  dyers  and  finishers  in  the  country. 

The  States  covered  included  the  following: 


QUESTION.     When   German  dyes  are   on    ihe   market    again, 
will   \()ii   bii\    them? 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 


Maine 
Maryland 


Ohio 


Massachusetts 
New  Jerse>' 
New  York 
North  Carolina 


The  replies  included  answers  from 


72  Cotton  Manufacturers 
52  Wool  Manufacturers 
22  Silk  Manufacturers 

8  Dyers  and  Finishers  of  Cotton  Goods 

I  Dyer  of  Wool 

I  Dyer  of  Silk 


The  Quality  of  the  American  DyeStuffs 

How  good  are  the  American  d>es?  There  have  been  extrava- 
gant claims  made  by  some  dye  manufacturers  and  much  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  the  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
user,  the  press  and  the  general  public.  This  information,  coming 
as  it  does  from  the  textile  manufacturers,  will  be  welcomed  by 
everyone  interested. 

QUESTION:  Color  for  color,  are  Americim  dyes  the  equal  of 
German  dyes  ? 

(a)     In  Fastness 
(bj      In  Uniformity 

(a)  69%  believe  that  American  dyes  are 

equal   to    their    German     pro- 
totypes in  P^ASTNESS. 

31%  do  not  believe  that  American 
dyes  are  equal  to  their  German 
prototypes  in  FASTNE.SS. 

(b)  ri5'\c  believe  that  American  dyes  are 

equal  to  their   German   proto- 
types in  UNIFORMITY. 

45%  do  not  believe  that  American 
dyes  are  equal  to  their  German 
prototypes  in  UNIFORMITY. 

The  fact  that  69%  of  the  textile  manufacturers  claim  that  color 
for  color  the  American  dyes  are  the  equal  of  German  dyes  in  fast- 
ness is  in  Itself  ample  proof  of  the  quality  of  the  American  product. 

Excepting  the  development  of  new  colors,  perhaps  the  most 
serious  problem  of  the  American  dyestuff  industry  is  the  question  of 
imiformity.  With  199  manufacturers  in  a  new  industry,  one  can 
easily  understand  that  uniformity  would  be  a  most  difficult  problem. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  a  majority,  even  though  that 
majority  is  small,  have  found  the  American  d)es  equal  to  the  former 
7)roducts  of  C^rman\-  in  uniformity.  We  believe  that  there  will  be 
a  continued  improvement,  but  the  dye  manufacturers  must  take 
more  decided  steps  toward  proper  standardization  of  colors. 


(a)  For  Fastness 

(b)  For  Uniformity 


fc)    For  Variety 
(d>   For  Price 


(a) 


FASTNESS 

53%  will  bu\   German  dyes  iti 
the  future  for  Fastness 

44%  will  not  lni\- German  (hes 
in  the  future  for  Fastness 

3%  had  not  decided 


(b; 


UNIFORMITY 

56%  will   buy  (ierman  dyes  in 
\  the  future  for  Uniformity 

42''^  will  not  buy  German  cKes  in 
the   future    for  L'niformity 

2%  had  not  decided 


(cj 


VARIETY 

54%  will  buy  German  dyes  in 
the  future  for  X'ariety 

43%  will  not  buy  German  d>es 
in  the  future  for  \'ariet> 

3%  had  not  decided 


^d) 


PRICE 

55%  will  buy  German  dyes  in 
the  future  for  Price 

40%  will  not  buy  German  dyes 
in  the  future  for  Price 

5%  had  not  decided 


II  Cjerman  dyes  are  lower  in  price  or  of  greater  variety,  or  are 
faster,  or  are  more  uniform,  they  will  be  bought,  is  the  conclusion 
the  above  t^^ble  indicates. 

The  majority  of  the  manufacturers  would  not  like  to  see  German 
dyes  again  in  the  ascendency,  but  will  buy  them  if  demanded  b>- 
the  trade,  or  forced  to,  to  meet;  competition. 

Cooperation  that  Counts.  The  amount  of  cooperation  which 
the  Textile  Industry  gives  the  American  Dye  Industry  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  decide  its  future.  * 

We  belie\'e  that  every  loyal  American  dye  manufacturer  who  is 
turning  out  dyes  the  equal  of  German,  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
textile  manufacturers  tag  their  products  which  go  to  tli  public, 
saying  that  the  dyes  were  guaranteed  and  that'  only  American  dj-es 
were  used. 

Of  course  the  term  "guaranteed"  would  have  to  be  qualified. 
The  term  "fastness"  is  merely  relative,  as  some  colors  that  are  fast 
to  light  would  not  be  fast  to  washing  and  rubbing,  and  vice  versa. 
This,  howe^•er,  could  be  regulated,  and  the  fact  that  the  goods  wer^ 
tagged  "American  Dyes  Only"  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
quality  of  the  American  colors.  The  majority  of  the  textile  manu- 
facturers answering  our  letter  state  that  they  are  willing  to  tag 
their  products. 

Conclusion 

From  the  foregoing  we  ha\ e  seen  that  the  majority  of  d>es  made 
by  American  houses  are  the  equal  of  their  German  prototypes. 
Yet  German  d\  es  will  be  bought  if  they  are  cheaper,  or  in  greater 
\ariety,  or  more  uniform,  or  faster,  is  the  answer  to  the  second 
question. 

The  protecti\e  measures  introduced  as  part  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
extend  over  a  period  of  fixe  years  and  much  should  be  accomplished. 

The  public  shouhl  be  educated  and  kept  full\-  informed  on  what 
is  happening  in  the  dye  industrjand  what  the  people  can  rea.-;onably 
expect  from  the  American  d>e  manufacturers.  The  manufacturers 
have  not  only  to  educate  the  public,  but  they  also  nmst  eradicate 
the  feeling  of  almo.st  all  of  the  people  that  American  dyes  are  inferior 
to  German  dyes — no  less  true  to-day  than  it  was  a  >ear  or  two  or  three 
>ears  ago. 

The  buying  public,  the  sales  jjerson,  the  retailer,  should  each  be 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  American  dyes  can  be  made  the 
.same  as  German  dyes  in  nature,  quality  and  fastness. 

To  educate  the  retailers  and  consumers  on  the  quality  of  Ameri 
can  d\es — to  form  a  fa\orable  sentiment  for  the  use  of  American 
colors — to  enlist  the  public  support   for  protective  legislation  so  the 
American  Industry  can  li\-e  when  foreign  competition  appears,  the 
•American  dye  manufacturer  should  advertise. 

Department  of  Chemical   Industries 

TheJiterdryDi^est 
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Right  on  the  Job- 

The  old  engine  is  a  pippin  now! 

Three  months  ago  1  overhauled  her 

and  put  in  HERZ  PLUQS.  They 

haven't  been  out  since. 

Those  plugs  don't  have  to  he  cleaned 

—they  EAT  THE  SOOT  AND 

SPIT  THE  OIL.    The  mica  core 

can't  crack  or  get  oil-soaked ;  compres- 

s  ii7i  can't  leak. 

HERZ  PL  UGS  are  right  on  the  job 

-iith pep  a?td po7ver  always. 

At  the  best  Dealers.    Same  price  since 

1894— $1.50  postpaid.    Write  for  Booklet. 


245  West  S5th  St. 


N.  Y.  City 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

Elxecutive  Accountants  command  bi?  salariee.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
itre  earning  $3,000  co  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
£pare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecesaary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
eupervision  of  William  B.  Caatenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  InBtructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A'e,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  .  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University.  Dept.    652-H.A.,     Chicago 
"The   World's   Greatest  Extension  Lnivetsity" 
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"Cifaining  jor  /Tuthorship 

HoW  to  Wr  ite ,  Wha^  to  Wr  iie,  • 
and  Where  to  sell. 

^^^^.     CuliiVaJe  your  mind;  Dev'elop 

'if^f  tf^^^K    your  liicvary  g\fti.Has\ev  )he 

ai4  of  solf-eNpressJon.Mnke 

youi-  spnre  lime  prof  liable. 

Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ.* 
ing,  Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWeilV     ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful   advice.      'Real  teaching'. 
^One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing   her   first   course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and    mother,  is   averaging   over    $75   a    week    from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognise 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  t5f  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

W<-  publish  Thr  Writtr'M  Library.  Wr  »llo  publish  Tht 
Wriler't  Monthly.  (Specially-  vJujblr  for  it*  full  icpons  of 
ih^  hlrrjry  tnarUrt.  BcMdcs  out  uaching  SkrvKv,  we  ofler  fi 
m^nukCripi  criiKiim  sprMco. 

150. page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

Tfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep'l.74     Spviiujrield,  Mass. 


more  raw  material  for  the  food  she  ne«ds, 
and  she  is  facing  the  demoralized  markets 
of  Europe. 

"1  beheve  all  those  markets  must  be 
rebuilt.  1  belie\e  that  is  the  real  peace 
treaty  now.  There  can  not  be  peace  when 
there  are  idle  people,  a  lack  of  produc- 
tion, want,  and  starvation,  and  those 
are  things  that  are  current  in  Europe. 

"Now,  what  shall  we  do'  Before  I 
get  to  that  I  want  to  tell  you  of  some 
of  the  other  countries  a  bit.  I  have  told 
you  a  little  of  England.  Let  me  tell  you 
just  a  word  of  EngUsh  finance.  The 
English  fiscal  year  begins  on  April  1. 
Now,  from  April  1  to  the  armistice  En- 
gland's war-cost  was  £7,500,000  a  day, 
roundly.  It  was  just  a  little  under  that. 
In  the  months  since  the  armistice  her 
war-cost  has  been  £0,500,000  a  day.  Why, 
the  cost  of  this  war,  after  the  armistice,  is 
going  to  amaze  the  world. 

"Now,  let  me  turn  to  France  a  little. 
France  is  bled  white — that  is  a  trite 
statement;  but  it  is  a  statement  that 
comes  to  you  with  crushing  force  when 
you  really  see  France;  when  jou  see  to-day 
women  in  the  railway-yards;  women  on 
the  street^cars;  women  at  many  things 
that  men  should  be  doing;  when  you  see 
men  well  along  in  the  forties  still  in  uniform 
— you  begin  to  appreciate  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  waj'  of  the  loss  of  man-power. 

"Of  course,  there,  in  northern  France, 
you  do  not  expect  to  find  anything  but 
devastation '  and  idleness,  but  there  is 
idleness  all  over  France,  just  as  you 
find  in  England,  just  as  in  Belgium, 
just  as  you  find  in  Italy — here  in  Italj% 
Avith  its  great  army  uot  disbanded,  and  she 
can  not  disband  it  without  disbanding  it 
into  idleness,  and  she  is  afraid  of  idleness 
— poor  Italy!  You  know  I  am  pro-Italy 
since  I  spent  three  weeks  in  it. 

"I  had  some  preconceptions  about  Italy. 
They  were  reenforeed  by  current  conversa^ 
tion  in  England  and  France,  and  they 
were  that  Italy  came  into  the  war  when 
she  got  her  price;  that  the  greatest  thing 
that  she  accompUshed  was  a  phenomenal 
defeat,  and  that  when  the  war  was  over  she 
wanted  to  claim  the  credit  and  grab  all 
the  swag  that  she  could.  Well,  that  view 
isn't  right.  When  Italy  came  into  the 
war  she  came  to  the  side  that  at  the  time 
certainlj-  did  not  look  as  if  it  had  the  best 
chances.  She  did  as  brilliant  fighting 
in  those  hard  places  as  men  ever  did  in 
the  world.  By  treacherj%  through  sur- 
prize, she  suffered  a  horrible  defeat.  Her 
heart  was  torn  open,  and  she  came  back 
and  put  the  enemy  back.  She  defended  a 
line  as  long  as  the  line  across  France. 
She  lost  as  many  men  in  proportion  to  her 
population  as  England's  loss,  and  she  has 
buried  herself  under  a  crushing  debt.  My 
sympathy  is  with  Italy.  Now,  Italy 
under  this  tremendous  debt,  and  the  Italy 
that  has  to  have  a  million  tons  of  coal  a 
month,  has  to  have  its  cotton — has  to  have 
everything— this  balance  of  its  necessities 
is  weighted  away  down;  the  balance  of  its 
exports  is  hi^h  in  the  air.  They  have 
little  to  put  m.  Their  situation  is  ^'ery 
serious. 

"I  saw  something  of  some  of  the  neu- 
tral countries,  too;  I  was  in  Spain.  Spain 
has  been  unharmed,  has  prospered  as  she 
never  prospered  before,  and  but  for  a 
terrible  cancer  in  her  she  would  be  the 
most  promising  place  in  Europe.  That 
cancer  is  the  labor  situation.  There  was 
l)resented  at  Barcelona  as  perfect  a  labora- 
tory of  Bolshevism  as  you  ever  saw,  an 
organization  that  was  the  most  mysterious, 
the  most  terrifying,  of  any  organization 
that  I  ever  encountered.  It  takes  in  the 
whole  laboring  population  there.  It  is 
secret  to  the  extent  that  the  members 
themselves  do  not  know  who  guides  it.  It 
calls  general  strikes  merely  for  gymnastic 
exercises.     It  rules  by  assassination. 

"In  the  time  I  was  there  seventy-two 
employers  and  foremen  had  within  a  few 
weeks  been  assassinated.  Not  one  con- 
viction. No  witnesses  would  testify;  tJiey 
were  terrified.  No  jurors  would  convict; 
they  were  terrified.     It  terrified  the  papers. 


They  had  told  the  papers:  'You  can 
not  publish  anything  that  we  do  not 
censor.'  They  censored  one  paper  for 
pubUshing  an  official  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment, fined  it  5,000  pesetas,  and  told 
them  they  would  destroj'  their  presses  if 
they  did  not  pay.  Thej'  did  pa5-,  but  the 
censorship  became  so  absurd  that  every 
paper  there  stopt  publication.  There  was 
Bolshevism  in  the  making,  aided  by  Rus- 
sian money  and  aided  by  German  men. 
No  question  about  it  whatever. 

"Well,  I  could  go  on,  put  on  black  paint 
on  this  background,  but  I  think  I  have 
covered  enough.  Now,  is  it  hopeless,  or 
can  we  do  something  about  it?  That  is 
the  whole  point.  We  have  got  to  do 
something  about  it.  If  we  do  not,  it 
will  do  something  about  us.  Well,  what 
can  we  do?  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
furnish  the  credit  to  rehabilitate  the 
governmental  |  credits  of  Europe.  Many 
of  them  are  too  badly  involved  already. 
I  do  believe  that  we  must  furnish  those 
things  that  are  essential  to  the  restarting 
of  industry  in  Europe,  and  I  believe  that 
we  must  furnish  those  things  to  all  Europe. 
It  wiU  not  do  to  use  the  usual  methods  of 
money-lenders,  pick  out  the  best  security 
and  say  we  will  take  a  chance  on  this 
and  let  the  rest  go.  We  have  got  to  loan 
in  the  measure  of  the  necessity  rather  than 
in  the  measure  of  the  security,  because 
there  is  no  security  anywhere  as  long  as 
you  will  have  part  of  Europe  idle,  in  want 
and  hunger,  ready  for  Bolshevism,  ready 
for  some  uprising,  something  that  will 
better  their  condition,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  minority  in  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  active  minority,  that  be- 
lieve in  a  program  for  the  upsetting  of 
social  order. 

"In  England,  employers  estimated  to 
me  that  that  minority  was  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent.,  a  minoritj'  that  aetuallj'  be- 
lieves the  whole  theory  of  property  rights 
should  be  abandoned,  that  we  should  go 
into  a  coirynunistie  state  of  society. 
Now,  there  is  this  inflammable  material 
in  every  eountrj'  in  Europe.  You  leave 
any  part  of  it  unprotected,  j'ou  leave 
any  part  of  it  idle,  hungry,  starving,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  social  disorder  that 
wall  be  a  plague-spot,  that  is  infectious, 
that  is  likely  to  spread.  And  so  I  believe 
that  if  we  are  to  tackle  this  suliject  of 
rehabilitating  the  industry  of  Europe,  we 
have  got  to  make  a  comprehensive  job 
of  it.  We  have  got  to  furnish  the  raw 
material,  the  machinery,  a  certain  amount 
of  foods,  and  the  equipment  for  railroads 
to  make  a  start  'at  getting  this  industrial 
cycle  going  again  all  over  Europe. 

"Let  us  be  sympathetic  but  I  do  not  think 
we  need  to  be  charitable  to  the  extent  of 
trying  to  support  them,  because  we  can 
not  do  it.  That  would  only  postpone  the 
days  of  their  trouble.  They  have  got 
To  go  to  work  and  we  must  help  put  them 
at  work.  I  think  there  should  be  a  group 
of  nations  that  can  furnish  the  things  that 
Europe  needs,  make  an  international  Ipan 
to  those  countries,  not  of  money;  I  t\-ould 
not  put  any  money  into  those  treasuries  at 
the  present  time,  but  a  loan  of  the  credits 
that  pay  for  the  things  that  must  be  had 
to  start  the  wheels  of^  industrj-.  1  would 
send  Europe  inachinery,  eciuipment  for  the 
railroads,  raw  material ;  send  it  on  time ;  haive 
the  payments  secured  by  the  verj'  best,, 
security  that  they  can  give,  and  that  means 
special  security. 

"I  would  make  this  comprehensive  at- 
tempt to  restart  the  industries,  and  I 
think  we  could  do  it,  and  I  think  Europe 
would  start  on  toward  a  normal  Ijfe. 
And  along  with  that  duty  is  the  greatJ?st 
opportunity  that  ever  came  to  a  people. 
We  are  the  darling  of  the  gods.  No 
nation  in  all  time  was  ever  so  j)laced,  if 
ci\ilization  will  really  move  on  once  more 
o\er  there.  Here  we  are,  the  resewoir 
of  the  world's  caj)ital,  and  it  the  same  tin.e 
the  reservoir  of  raw  material.  We  can 
finance  the  world,  and  feed  the  world's 
industry  with  its  raw  material,  and  no 
nation  was  ever  before  so  j)laced.  There 
have  been  nations  that  were  the  financi:..l 
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I  Grafonola  ^•*" 

IP      Take  Music  Wherever  You  Go 

All  the  joys  of  vacation  days  are  redoubled  when 
Music  is  one  of  your  merry  party. 

Light  and  compact  in  its  traveling  kit,  with 
plenty  of  space  for  records,  the  Columbia  Vacation 
Grafonola  can  be  tucked  away  safely  in  any  corner 
of  your  automobile,  motor'boat,  or  canoe.  It  is  out 
of  the  way,  except  when  you  want  it,  and  then  any 
time,  anywhere,  you  have  all  the  latest  successes  of 
song'land,  the  best  of  the  newest  music  for  dancing. 

Ask  any  Columbia  dealer  to  show  you  the  Vaca^ 
tion  Model  in  its  handy  traveling  kit.  Hear  the  rich 
tone  of  this  remarkable  little  instrument.  See  how 
easy  it  is  to  select  from  Columbia  Records  just  the 
music  you  want  for  happy  vacation  days. 

To  make  a  good  record  great,  play  it  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  New  York 


London  Factory:   102  Clerkenwell  Road.  E.  C. 
Canadian  Factory:  54  Wellington  St.  West,  Toronto 
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Columbia  Grafonolas 
Standard  Models 

up  to  fjoo 

'Teriod  'Designs 

up  to  $2IOO 
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Media  P  e  r  - 

fecto  size,  10c. 

Box  of  25,  $2.50 

Fifty,  $5.00. 


High  Sign 
No.  7 


Wait!  Hold  fast,  brother — here's  a  member.  That  man 
with  the  piercing  gaze  and  the  glint  in  his  eye  is  giving  you 
the  sign  of  the  JLong  Look. 

It  means  the  search  is  ended,  the  secret  is  revealed.  He's 
found  it— the  perfect  smoke.  And  now  he  looks  no  more.  He 
has  joined  the  Order  of  Orlando. 

Join  these  wise  men  of  Gotham  and  revel  in  the  inner  circle 
of  the  Blue  Haze.  Go  to  any  United  Cigar  Store,  make  a  noise 
like  a  small  coin,  and  give  the  password — "Orlando." 


^^TKe  Sign  of  a  Good  Cigar 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  mild 
cigar  of  full  bouquet,  you'll  find  it 
in  Orlando.  If  you  are  looking  for 
a  .big  cigar  or  a  small  cigar  or  a 
low-priced  cigar,  Orlando  will 
answer  your  every  wish.    Some  say 


it's  the  mildness  of  Orlando — others 
say  it's  the  pleasing  aroma.  Quality 
is  the  answer  of  many.  All  are 
right,  and  yet,  well,  try  an 
Orlando  and  learn  the  secret  your- 
self. 


Orlando  comes  in  ten  sizes— 10c  to  15rc.     Little  Orlando  6c.     Ten 

sizes  enable  us  to  use  a  fine  grade  of  tobacco  without  waste — the 

secret  of  high  quality  at  low  prices. 


Sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores  and  United  Agencies-^,' 'T/ian A  You!"  \j 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1300  Stores  and  Agencies  in  Over  500  Cities.     General  Offices,  44  W.  J  8th  St..  Kezv  York 


CIGARS 
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n^sorvoirs,    l)ut    11m\v    were    no!     also     (ln^ 
reservoirs  of  raw  matorial." 


SOME  OF  THE  PREFEKKED 
INDUSTRIALS 

Benjamin  Graliani,  writins  in  The  Macja- 
zine  of  Wall  Street,  roniarks  that  "the 
invostmont  quality  of  industrial  pr*>- 
fern.d  stocks  has  iniprovtKl  iiiunt>asurahly 
during  tiio  past  four  ^'«Mu•s,"  bocauso  a 
"vast  accumulation  of  iindistrihutod  ])rof- 
its  has  boon  building  up  increasingly  large 
equitit\s  Ixdiind  tlu*  sctnioi"  shar«»s,  and  has 
tinis  ostablisluid  tlieui  on  a  permanently 
higher  plane  of  security."  Ho  finds  it 
"particularly  impressive  to  note  exactly 
how  much  in  dollars  per  share  has  bet;n 
placed  behind  these  issues  since  1914,"  and 
so  give«  figures  for  a  large  number  of  eom- 
pani«»s  in  a  table  reproduced  below.  In- 
dustrial preferred  stociks  are  now  sold  on 
a  substantially  higher  level  than  Ix^fore  the 
war.  The  comparative  figures  gi\(>n  in 
columns  one  and  three  of  the  table  show 
that  in  some  instances  (notably  corn  prod- 
ucts and  Ajnerican  linseed)  the  advances 
rival  those  of  the  common  shares.  Tine 
declines  seem  to  be  restricted  to  thj-ee  of 
the  "Tobacco  Trust"  issues.  There  is  set 
forth  in  this  table  the  average  annual  earn- 
ings on  the  various  issues  for  the  four  years 
before  the  war  and  the  four  years  during 
the  war;  that  is,  1911-1914  and  1915-1918. 
All  the  companies  considered  "make  ex- 
cellent exhibits  for  the  latter  period — 
whereat  no  one  ■\^^ll  be  greatly  surprized." 
Nevertheless — 

"There  is  a  significant  divergence  be- 
tween the  prewar  records  of  the  various 
industrials;  some  having  earned  preferred 
dividends  with  a  consistently  large  mar- 
gin, and  others  either  scantily  covering 
or  else  failing  to  meet  this  requirement. 
While  it  is  not  to  be  claimed  that  postwar 
conditions  are  going  to  be  identical  with 
prewar  conditions,  yet  the  investor  will  in 
general  feel  safer  with  those  issues  wliich 
have  always  given  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves in  the  past. 

"Jn  cases  where  the  earnings  record  for 
a  number  of  j'ears  is  either  unavailable,  or 
irrelevant  because  of  radical  changes  in 
the  company's  position,  another  very 
useful  standard  of  value  may  be  employed. 
This  is  the  relation  of  the  market  value 
of  the  junior  i^sue  to  the  par  amount  of  the 
preferred  stock.  For  if  it  is  assumed  that 
the  market  price  refiects  fairly  closely  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  common  shares, 
then  we  have  here  an  accurate  measure 
of  the  equity  protecting  the  senior  issue. 
This  appraisal  is  not  based  merely  on  the 
book  value  of  the  assets,  nor  upon  the 
previous  earning  power;  but  takes  into 
account  also  the  company's  future  pros- 
pects, the  management,  and  everv  other 
factor." 


Preferred  -«  .? 

Stock    o/        as  (i; 

tW(*!tinghouse  Elcc7  63 

(ieiieral  ('hemit-al    (i  103 

Sears  Roebuck. .. .   7  120 

American  Tol)acco  6  101!^ 

Am.  Agric.  C'hem  .  (i  100 

Woolworth 7  116' 2 

Am.  SuKar  Ref . . .  7  116;  i 

U.S.  Steel 7  114?^ 

Am.  Car&Fdry..*?  115 

Barrett  Mft; 7  11.5 

liigKett  &  Meyers.  7  111  J  2 

In.  C'lKar  Stores. .  7  111 

Lorillard 7  109 

('eiitral  Leather...  7  108 

May  Dept.  Stores    7  108 

Cluett-Peahody...  7  108 

Railway  Steel  Spg.  7  108 

Cioodrich 7  108 

Am.  Cotton  Oil.  ..*t)  91 

Cieneral  Motors...  G  901-^ 

Anier.  Locomotive  7  105 

Corn  Products. ...   7  105J4 

(jeneral  Cigar ....  7  105  " 

''IJ.  Beet  Sugar...  6  90 
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5.56 

58 

5271 

$490 

1625 

5.82 

108 

119 

74 

185 

5.83 

121 

312 

1312 

5.96 

1021 

., 

17 

100 

156 

6.00 

91 

29 

37 

111 

6.00 

112' 

.; 

107 

135 

496 

6.00 

114 

21 

81 

117 

6.07 

1061 

4 

121 

138 

6.09 

114 

45 

109 

91 

6.09 

102 

95 

141 

253 

6.28 

111' 

-> 

41 

58 

195 

6.31 

111 

95 

198 

265 

6.42 

1W4 

76 

130 

318 

6.48 

95 

80 

136 

95 

6.48 

100 

99 

142 

166 

6.48 

96 

48 

117 

162 

6.48 

97 

60 

37 

78 

6.48 

80 

135 

170 

158 

6.59 

93 

33 

49 

98 

6.63 

§310 

500 

6.67 

97 

39 

97 

67 

6.63 

65 

58 

50 

100 

6.67 

100 

30 

140 

198 

6.67 

72 

90 

140 

228 
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5 

^ 
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Am.  Smell.  &  Ref.   7 

KM 

ti.73 

98' 

4  $  29 

i  46 

85 

Baldwin  Loco.  ...   7 

104 

6.73 

102 

136 

1^ 

88 

Nal.CloakASuit..   7 

104 

6.73 

89 

114 

200 

Standard  Millings.  6 

89 

6.74 

63 

108 

74 

121 

Rep.  Iron&St'l...   7 

103 

6.79 

80' 

i     156 

58 

90 

l'res.sed  Steel  Car. .  *7 

102 

6.86 

96 

34 

42 

70 

Tobactro  Products    7 

101 

6.93 

83 

38 

83 

210 

Loose  Wiles 7 

100 

7.00 

102 

65 

106 

105 

\  ir.-Car.  Cliein, .  .   S 

113'., 

7.06 

98'' 

.-      62 

81 

80 

National  Knamcl..  7 

99 

7.07 

7.') 

93 

67 

95 

r.S.  RublHT *K 

Ill's 

7.20 

101' 

4'      52 

57 

48 

.\tn.  Sumatra  'I'ob.  7 

95 

7.36 

130 

188 

446 

Worthiiigton  I'mp    7 

94 

7.46 

tl27 

329 

2M0 

VNillvs-Ovcrland..   7 

Wi 

7.50 

78 

79 

53 

200 

Allis-Chalmers....   7 

92 

7.61 

44 

51 

100 

52 

Betlilelu-m  Steel.  .  8 

105 

7  62 

140 

136 

Am.  Linseed.    .  .   *7 

90 
.  1917 

7.78 

29 

-30 

52 

49 
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OUR  EXPORT  TRADE  FIGURES 

Bradatrcel's  is  of  opinion  that  the  April 
foreign  trade  returns  "furnish  about  all 
that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  explanation  of 
why  foreign  exchange  rates  have  been 
breaking  badly  of  late."  It  appears  that 
the  April  total  of  exports  was  f714,.")i;i,;578, 
which  was  a  sum  .192.000,000.  or  14.9  per 
cent.,  greater  than  the  hitherto  high  record 
monthly  total  which  was  reached  in 
January,  this  year.  It  was  .1210,000,000, 
or  43  per  cent.,  in  excess  of  April  a  year 
ago;  160  per  cent,  larger  than  the  imports 
for  April  this  year,  and  three  and  one-half 
times  the  imports  for  April,  1918,  which 
was  the  record  total  for  April  up  to  that 
year.  Following  are  figures  of  exports 
and  imports  of  merchandi.se  monthly  for 
twenty-eight  months  past  as  received  by 
Bradstreet's,  with  the  e.xcess  of  exports 
shown  in  each  month: 

Excess 
of  Ezpurts 
$371, .53 1,300 
268,168,410 
283,728,560 
275,991,849 
268,946,381 
266,844,850 
146,832,062 
220,800,830 
218,310,006 
320,873,741 
266,793,144 
372,223,509 


1917  Exports 

January $613,324,582 

February 467,648,406 

March 5.53,985,699 

April 529,927,815 

May 549,673,545 

June 573,467,789 

July 372,758,414 

August 488,655,.597 

September 454,506,904 

October 542,101,146 

November 487,327,694 

December 600,135,006 

19'18 

January 504,797, 

February 411,361, 

March .522,900, 

April 500,060, 

May 551,095, 

June 484,50:5, 

July 508,054, 

August .529,278, 

September 549,828, 

October 501,860, 

November 522,236, 

December 565,886, 


,306 
,970 
,238 
,633 
,273 
,919 
495 
.551 
302 
550 
,594 
112 

1919 

January 622,910,383 

February 587,990,478 

March . ". 604,912,288 

.\pril 714,513,378 


Imports 
$241,793,282 
199,479,696 
270,257,139 
253,935,966 
280,727,164 
306,622,939 
325,926,352 
267,8.54,767 
236,196,898 
221,227,405 
220,5.34,550 
227,911,497 

233,942,081 
207,715,540 
242,162.017 
278,981,327 
323,256,898 
260,323,031 
241,165,992 
272,943,395 
262,257.387 
246,764,906 
251,008.037 
210,886,517 


270,8.55,225 
203,646,430 
280,7.38,221 
221,079,306 
227,838,375 
224,190,888 
266,888,503 
256,335,156 
287,570,915 
255,095,644 
271,22H„5,57 
354,999,590 


212,992,644  409,917,739 

2.35,187,088  352,S03,390 

267,588,430  337,323,858 

272,955,326  441,558,052 


Only  once  in  the  two  years  and  three 
months  preceding  April,  "a  period  of 
immense  foreign  -  trade  expansion,"  had 
the  excess  of  exports  o\'er  imports  e.xceeded 
$400,000,000,  and  only  five  times  had  they 
exceeded  $300,000,000,  comparisons  which 
"atjford  a  striking  measure  of  the  excess 
of  .1442,000,000  reported  for  April  this 
year."     The  writer  says  fiu-ther: 

"The  addition  of  April's  enormous  ex- 
ports to  those  for  thtj  elapsed  portion  of  the 
fiscal  year  results  in  a  total  for  ten  months 
of  .$5,704,919,778,  as  against  only  $4,884,- 
987,181  in  the  like  period  a  year  ago,  and 
brings  measurably  nearer  realization  the 
prediction  of  $7,000,000,000  as  the  total 
value  of  exports  for  the  fiscal  \ear  ending 
June  30,  1919.  The  imports  for  the  ten 
months  of  the  same  period  aggregate  $2,- 
473,916,450,  as  against  $2,362,452,434 
in  the  like  period  of  1917-18.  Just  what 
the   ten  months'   totals  o\'er  a  period   of 
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^  Come  where  the 
gamefish  really  are 
— come  to  the  natural 
playground  where  ten 
thousand  cool  lakes  and 
great   reaches    of    piney 

forests  afford  you  endless  variety. 

SCENERY  -  CLIMATE 
SPORT 

— whether  it  be  golfing,  teunis, 
lishini!,  sailing,  canoeing,  the  pack- 
sack  trail  of  the  old  voyagciir  or 
a  motor  journey  over  a  network 
of  good  highways — all  are  here 
plus  that  character  of  good  hotel 
accommodations  which  makes 
your  vacation  perfect. 

Reduced  Summer  Fares 

Jl'r  itf  jor  aeropla  ne  view  map  juijfr 
oj  Minnesota — sent  iree  on  re/juesl. 

Ten  Thousand  Lakes  of  Minnesota 
Association 

Operating  Under  the  Direction  oj 

Minnesota  Land  and  Lake 

Attractions  Board 

50  E.  4th  St.      St.  Paul,  Minn. 


\IJ 


^ 


.^-:^^ 


'There's 
something 
about  it 
youll  like" 


^ 


On  Sale 
Everywhe  re 


MM    Herbert  ^ 

Taieyton 

London 

Siuokirt^Mixture 


Sample  upon  request 
faJk  Tobacco  Co.  1784  Jg/x>a  Jyaj^^Jfeg^j^ 


Omaha 


FREE 


"here  ^herci  l^^tm^  Prospenhi' 

Book,  maps,  views,  statistical 
analysis  of  buying  p>ower,  and 
other  valuable  information  about  Omaha, 
the  ideal  location  for  progressive  business 
and  professional  men. 

34th    City  in    Population — 

J 3th  in  VOLUME  of  BUSINESS 

Write  today  for  FREE  BOOK 
Cbamber  of  Commerce 
Dept  20,  OMAHA.  NEB. 
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;  A  Sure  Relief  For  Constipation 

Made  of  toasted  crushed 
flaxseed  —  mildly,  laxative; 
toasted  whole  harley  flakes 

— supplying  healthful  roughage; 

and  a  spri  iik  I  i  iifj  of  celer\ 

and  salt. 

N'ot  a  medicine,   but.  eaten  regularK 
il  is  guaranteed  to  relieve  lliemosl  obslinale 
case  of  (onslipalion. 

Sjrve  as  a  breakfast  food  or  in  muffins, 
fj.^ms  and  similar  hot  breads. 

If  not  at  your  grocers,  we  will  send  a  large 
p.ickage  to  any  address  in  L'.  S.  on  rei-eipt 
of  35c.  or  three  packages  for  $1.00,  to  cover 
price  and  postage.  Booklet  on  constipa- 
tion, food  values,  etc.,  free. 


UNCLE   SAM 

Dept.  6, 


HEALTH    FOOD   CO. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


^^HiijaiiammjiynMiuiMmi 


Everybody's  Strong  for  Them 

*TliP  wa>»  Kernaltf  Steer  -Aids  and  LittU- 
B  R-AT-Stake  the.  trouble  and  annoyance 
out  of  driving  is  a  positive  joy  to  everyone 
who  rides  in  a  light  car. 
Kernald  Steer-Aids — do  away  with  steering 
rtxl  rattles,  keep  wheels  from  wobbling, 
cut  down  front  tire  wear,  save  bushings, 
re<Iuce  skidding.  For  Fords.  Dodges.  Max- 
wells and  other  light  cars.  50c  a  pair 
Little  B-R-A-T-S— stop  that  dis- 
lurbing  and  destiuctive  rattling  of 
Ford  brake  rods.  4-to-a-Ford.  Per 
Set  50c.  Ask  your  dealer  first.  If 
lie  can't  show  you  these  little 
trouble  savers,  write  us. 

THE  FERNALD  COMPANY 
North  East,  Pa. 


vears 

show    is    revoa 

led    if)    tlit> 

following: 

tabic: 

Eicef^ 

Eiporls 

Imports 

of  Exports 

I'.HS 

M,704,919,778 

$2,473,91tj,4.iO 

$3,231,003,328 

I!il7 

4.SS4,987.181 

2,362,4.52,434 

2..i22..-.34.747 

UUfi 

."),10(i,907,no(l 

2,072,00.5,082 

3,094.901,07V 

llll.i. 

:i,:i93,99:i,292 

1,722,899,11.1 

1,071,094,177 

1914 

2,22.1,823.782 

1,374,189,749 

8.il,t)34,023 

1913.. 

.  .           2,(H.i,774,48,5 

I„i72,114,fi92 

473,650.793 

"Two  features  stand  out  in  the  abo^■e 
tables  A\hich  are  calculated  to  unsettle  the 
minds  of  those  "people  who  think  foreign 
trade  is  merely  an  e.xchange  of  goods  or  of 
gold.  One  is  the  enormous  expansion  in 
exports;  the  other  is  the  comparatively 
moderate  gain  in  import  trade  shown  over 
the  war-period.  The  e.xcess  of  exports  in 
the  present  year  is  seen  to  be  seven  times 
.the  excess  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  1913-14. 
just  preceding  the  war,  and  about  double  the 
excess  of  the  year  191.3-lG,  which  saw  the 
great  bulge  in  our  shipments  due  to  the 
necessities  of  our  late  allies.  What  the 
completed  year  1918-19  may  show  in  this 
matter  of  foreign  trade  is  revealed  in  the 
following  table  giving  the  actual  foreign 
trade  in  merchandise  in  the  four  fiscal 
years  preceding  (his  one,  with  estimates 
for  the  latter:  • 


1915.... 
1916. . 
1917. 
lOls. 
1019. .  ,  . 

Total.. 


Imports 

$1,674,160,740 
2,197,984,842 
2,(i.59,:555,185 
2,946,022,363 

*3,ooo.ooo.ono 


Exports 

$2,768,589,340 
4,333,608,604 
6,290,048,394 
,i.92S.337,0.')3 

♦7,100,000,000 


Excess  Exports 

$1,094,419,600 
2,135,713,762 
3,6:^0,693.209 
2,082,315,50(1 

•4. 100,000,000 


.$12,477,,5:«,l:^0  $26,420,674,201   $13,043,142,161 


'Estimate:]. 


He  Was  Warned. — She  was  a  young 
widow  who  had  just  remarried,  and  hubby 
number  two  was  causing  her  much,  anxiety. 

"  I  can  not  understand  why  my  husband 
is  so  fastidious,"  she  confessed  to  a  friend. 
"  He  scarcely  eats  anything.  Now,  rnj' 
first  husband,  who  died,  used  to  eat  every- 
thing that  I  cooked  for  him." 

"  Did  you  tell  yom-  present  husband 
that?  "  (jueried  the  friend. 

"  Oh,  yes  !     Of  course.     Why?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  that's  the  reason." — 
Lutuloti  Tit-Bits. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will    please  bear   in  mind  that  no  notice 
u-ill  he  taken  of  anonymous  comrtiutiicalions. 


"F.  .1.  S.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "  Plea.se  inform 
me  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phra.se,  "The  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law.' 

The   plirase    "tlie   spirit   of   the    law"    means 

"true  or  inward  intent  or  meaning:    opposed  lo 

formal  .signification  (letter)."      "The  letter  of  the 

law  "  means  "the  literal  or  exact  meaning  or  re- 

qidrement  of  the  words  used." 

"O.  B."  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.— "  Kindl.v 
answer  the  following:  Is  a  bachelor  a  single  man 
or  an  unmarried  nian?  Is  a  uidouer  a  .single  man 
or  an  unmarried  man?  Is  a  divorced  man  a  single 
man  or  an  immarried  man?" 

A  bachelor  is  "  a  man  who  has  not  been  married." 
A  widower  is  "a  man  whose  wife  is  dead  and  who 
has  not  married  again."  .\s  divorce  me<ins  "  lo  dis- 
solve a  marriage  contract,"  the  Lexicoukai-heh 
would  consider  a  divorced  man  one  whose  marital 
relations  liave  been  dissolved  by  a  court  of  law, 
and  who  is,  therefore,  a  man  no  longer  married. 
As  the  word  "single"  means  " unmarriinl,"  and  it 
implies  the  same  state  or  condition  as  that  of 
bachelorhood — a  man  who  has  not  been  married — 
it  connotes  a  state  that  can  not  be  said  of  a  man 
who  has  been  divorced. 

"W.  G.  R.,"  Stevensville,  Mont. — "Please 
give  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  following 
words — elite,  iqnoble.  often,  premature,  and  vase. 
.\lso,  please  state  whether  the.se  worcis  are  pro- 
nounced differently  in  England  from  what  Uwy 
are  in  America." 

In  botli  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
the  correct  pronunciation  for  tlie  word  ilile  is 
e"lit' — e  as  in  prey,  i  as  in  police.  Ignoble  i  pro- 
nounced ig-no'bl — o  as  in  go.  With  regard  to  the 
pronunciation  of  often,  the  EnglLsh  dictionaries. 
Imperial,  Murray,  and  Stormontli,  and  the 
American  dictionaries,  Webster  and  Worcester, 
pronounce  it  of'n — o  as  in  not;  the  American 
dictionaries.  Standard,  Century,  and  Encyclopedic 
pronomice  .it  of'n — o  as  in  or.  Concerning  tlie 
pronunciation  of  premature,  pri'ma-tiur  is  the  pro- 
nunciation heard  in  the  United  States — i  as  in 
police,  a  as  in  final,  iu  as  eu  in  feud;  while  pre- 
ma"liuT'\s  the  prontmciation  heard  in  Great  Britain 
— e  as  in  get,  a  as  in  sofa,  iu  as  in  pure.  Va.se  is 
pronounced  ves  (esp.  in  America) — c  as  in  prey; 
vaz  (esp.  British) — a  as  in  art;  or  voz  (occasional 
British) — d  as  in  or. — See  Vizetelly's  "  Desk-Ht  ok 
of  25,000  Words  Frequently  Mispronoimced." 


Cla55i  f  iecl    Col  u  inns 


TRAVEL 


rfinitujniy:-^ 


iTSa 


Hudson  River 
by  Daylight 

In  planning  your  summer 
vacation  be  sure  to  include 
the  delightful  daylight  sail 
between  New  York  and 
Albany. 

Direct  rail  connections  to 
the  Catskills,  Bcrkshires, 
Adirondacks,  Saratoga, 
Lake  George,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Niagara  Falls  and  all 
points  North,  East  and 
West. 

All  through  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  and  Albany  accepted 

FOUR  FAMOUS  STEAMERS 

Ser  vice  Dailv.includinu  Sunday 

Hudson  River 
Day  Line 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

InVK.NTORS— Send  sketch  of  your  inven- 
tion for  advice  regarding  patent  protection. 
20  Vears  Experience.  Hand-book  on  Patents 
sent  Kree.  TALBERT  &  T.\LBERT.  Patent 
Lawyers,4733  Talbert  Bldg.,\Vasljington,D.C. 


P.\TE.\TS.  Write  for  Kree  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  for  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Higliest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  \TCTOR  J.  EV.VNS  it  CO.,  7S9 
Ninth.  Washington,  D.  (". 


nOX'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
i:\T  PROTECTIO.X.  Sign  and  witness 
form  "Kvidcnco  of  ("ouception."  This  form, 
book  and  information  sent  free.  Lancaster  & 
AUwine,  21]  Ouray  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  .^1aliuf;icturers." 

KREE.     Wriie  I^At'EV  S:  LACtA 

651  I'  Streel.  N.  \V.,  W.isliinglon,  H.  C, 

ESTABLISHED   18B9 


INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  .SECURE 
patents  sitould  write  for  our  guide  l)Ook, 
"How  to  Gel  Your  Patent/'  Send  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  6i  its  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &•  CO. 
Ucpt.  115,  Washingtuu,  D.  C. 


MODERN    TENNIS 

By  P.  .\.  \'aile,  the  International  Tennis 
.\ulliority.  lie  deals  in  detail  with  every 
branch  of  tlie  game — all  the  strokes,  fool- 
work,  grip  of  the  racket,  singles  and  douljles, 
etc.,  etc.  W  ith  34  diagrams  and  48  full-pane 
photograph -plate's  of  McLoughlin,  Brook's, 
Williams,  VN'ilding,  etc.,  in  action. 

Cloth  bottitj,  $;.oo;  by  mail,  $2.i6 
FUNK  i  WAGNALLS  COMPANY   -    New  York 


Clcissi  Tied    Columns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OFFICE  MEN  AND  BOOK-KEEPERS: 
Let  your  next  order  for  loose-leaf  records  be 
for  my  improved,  reversible  sheets.  Patent 
applied  for.  Writing  always  on  right  side  face. 
Other  sj)ecial  features.  Can  duplicate  any 
style  record  forms  from  your  sample.  Ready 
for  shipment  now. — D.  C.  B.  ruled  ledger 
sheets— 9 '4  X  11 '/4  Standard.  Prices:  100  for 
$2;  250  for  J5;  500  for  $9.50;  1000  for  $18; 
POSTP.MD.  Sample  for  4c  (mailing  cost). 
C.  H.  BUCK, 
Consulting  .\ccountant, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

A    RARE 

COLLECTIO.N    OF    INDIAN    RELICS 

FOR    SALE 

]■  K  .\  \  K      K  O  O  T 

Lakota  North  Dakota 


Wanted:  .\mbitious  Workers  to  start  Collec- 
tiim  Bureaus.  Be  independent — make  liig  in- 
come yearly.  We  train  and  referj  business  to 
you.  ■■.Scientitic  Facts"  FREE.  Nat'l  Coll'n 
I'.areau,  Dept.  3,  65  Maynard,  Columbus,  O. 


A  Cool  Swim  in  the  Ocean 

always  brings  lefresliment  and  re- 
newed vigor.  Tiie  enjoyment  of  any 
vacation  or  pleasure  trip  will  be  in- 
complete witlioiit  a  swim  now  and 
then.  Learn  how  to  swim  antt  to  take 
care  of  vonrself  in  tlie  water  by  stiuiy- 
ing  Swimming  Scientifically  Taught,  by 
Professor  Frank  Eiigen  Da/ton  and 
Louis  C.  Dalton,  the  well-known  ex- 
perts. This  book  tells  yon  in  practi- 
cal fashion  how  to  acquire  the  various 
strokes,  to  float,  dive,  rescue  drown- 
ing persons,  etc. 

12mo,  cloth.  NenAjly  revised  and 
illustrated.  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.35. 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY   -   New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  a  nationally  ad- 
vertised line,  manufactured  by  a  Company 
which  has  been  in  business  twenty  years — 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world  (Capital 
and  Surplus  over  $2,000,000.00)?  Do  you 
want  to  set  your  own  salary?  Expansion  of 
the  business  of  the  Todd  Protectograph 
Company  will  enable  it  to  place  immediately 
fifty  men  of  energy,  ability  and  good  char- 
acter in  agencies  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
United  States  and  Canada.  No  previous 
selling  exiK'rience  necessary  but  highest  lef- 
erences  required.  Every  opportunity  for 
g<x)d  income  and  permanent  jxisition  selling 
Todd  Protectograph  Check  Writers  (pi ices 
$25.00  to  $75.00)  and  new  line  of  Forgery 
Proof  Protod  Checks.  Rapid  advancement 
to  District  Managerships  for  men  who  show 
necessary  qualifications.  Address 
T.  S.  MAY 
Todd  Protectograph  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Railway  Traffic  Inspectors;  $110  a  month  to 
start  and  expenses;  Travel  if  desired;  Unlimit- 
ed advancement.  Noagelimit.  Thieeinonlhs 
home  study.  Situation  arranged.  Prepare  (or 
I)ermanent  position.  Write  for  booklet  CMij. 
Standard  Business  Train'g  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.V. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— 17  States— 
$10  to  $100  acre.  Stock,  tools,  crops  often  in- 
cluded to  settle  quickly.  "Arite  for  big  illus- 
trated catalogue.  E.  .A.Strour  Farm  .Agency, 
2026  DN  Sun  Building,  New  York. 

TIIOUS.\NDS  U.  S,  Government  Peact>  Posi- 
tions now  open.  $1100- 1600  year.  Men — women 
— girls.  Common  education  sufficient.  List 
free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept,  G-116,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  CITIZENS,  18  to  CO,  inchiding 
women,  investigate  immediately  your  rigliis 
to  government  employment.  Let  ine  send 
you  Form  R  K  2070  for  free  advice. 

Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"MODERN"  Duplicator — a  business  getter. 
$1.50  up.  50  to  75  copies  from  pen.  pencil, type- 
writer. No  glue  or  gelatine.  35, OUO  firms  u.^e 
it.  30  Days' trial.  \  iiu  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
J.  (',.  iJurkiu  &  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 
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The  important  fact  that  Wagner, 
Quality  Motors  are  designed  expressly 
for  the  exact  work  they  are  to  do, 
means  much  to  you. 

For  it  is  your  assurance  that  an  appli- 
ance powered  by  a  Wagner,  Quality 
Motor — whether  used  in  office,  factory, 
store  or  home — is  capable  of  most  pro- 
ficient performance.  You  may  know 
that  the  Wagner,  Quality  Motor  will 
deliver  the  needed  power  to  start,  to 
^arry   on    operation,    to    amply    meet 


emergency  tasks.  Because  Wagner 
Engineers  measured  the  power  require- 
ments of  the  appliance  and  then  made- 
to-order  a  motor  exactly  conforming 
to  these  intelligent  specifications. 

Consequently  it  is  advisable  to  select 
motor-driven  appliances  equipped  with 
Wagner, Quality  Motors.  Invariably, 
you  find  them  rendering  remarkable 
satisfaction,  year  after  year,  with  mini- 
mum upkeep  expense  and  attention. 


L 


*Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,   Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory    Branches   ami  *Maintenance  Stations:        *New  York         *Chirago          "Philadelphia         *St.  Louis         *Boston         *C'leveland  *Pittsburgh        _*Dt»troit 

Buffalo         *San  Francisco         Milwaukee         Cincinnati         *Los  Angeles         Washington,  D.  C.          *Minneapolis         *Kansas  City  *Seattle         *Indianapolis 

St.  Paul         *Denver         *Atlanla         Syracuse         Montreal         Toronto                     SeUins  Agencies:         New  Orleans         Memphis  Salt  Lake  City         Dallas 


ELECTRIC     POWER.     EQ.UIPMENT 


MOTORS     GENERATORS     RECTIFIERS     TRANSFORMERS      AUTOMOBILE    STARTERS 
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Do  you  want 
mere  size — 


or  do  you  want 
quality? 


'  I  "'HERE  are  cigars,  larger  than  the  Robt. 
•*-  Burns,  that  sell  at  Robt.  Burns  prices 
and  pretejid  to  be  as  good. 

There  are  very  few  other  cigars,  selling  at 
10c  to  15c,  that  offer  smokers  the  true  giuil'ity 
found  in  the  cigars  bearing  the  Robt.  Burns 
label  and  made  by  The  General Cig^ar  Company. 

Robt.  Burns  is  not  just  a  a^ar.  it  is  a 
particular  kind  of  a  cigar — a  cigar  made 
to  please  a  particular  type  of  man,  the  man 
who  thinks  about  his  smoking. 

This    type    of    man    appreciates   the   fine 


0>hiL(K/ 


handworkmanship  of  Robt.  Burns.  He 
relishes  the  fine  quality  of  full  yet  mild 
Havana  which  characterizes  every  Robt. 
Burns  cigar. 

Robt.  Burns  is  made  in  three  popular 
sizes.  The  quality  is  identical  in  all  three. 
If  you  approve  this  modern  Havana  quality ^ 
it's  only  a  question  of  selecting  your 
favorite  size. 

Good  cigar  stores  everywhere  sell  Robt. 
Burns  cigars,  in  the  three  national  sizes 
pictured  below. 


T^ 


ijiJUiJu  nuL. 


Remember    LITTLE   BOBBIE,    a    small    cigar,   but 
very  high  in  quality — 60. 

Robt.    Burns    L.-IDDIES,   Still  smaller,  come  10  in  a 
package — price  joc. 


LJUU  ? 


DEALERS:— If  your  distributor  does  not   carry  Robt. 
Burns,   write  us. 

GENER.AL   CIG.4R   CO.,   Inc 

119  West  40th  Street  ^e„.  Vork  Citv 


■A 

H 


1 


•| 


7   j,w,,iflv.^lL.^ 


^f^is^n, 


ROBT\ 

^^* 

BURNS/; 

Robt.    Burns                     B^ 
BOUQLfRT                  ly 

(Actual  Size)                               IKff^ 

The  newest  member  of            H^ 
[he  Robe.  Burns  tiimilv.             ■■ 

SSB^ 

^      '^c. 

ROBT> 
URNS 

Robt.  Burns 
INVINCIBLE 

(Actual  Sizej 

*v 

A    convenient   size    for             ^^k 
the      average     smoker.             ^| 

The    Invincible   is   the 
shape  on  whicli  Robt. 

Has   exact!  \'  the   same             [J 

Burns    has    so    largelv 

Havana  qualicv    as   the             ^| 

built  his  fine  reputation. 

larger  si/.cs.        A  t^ood              ^| 

:  for  25c 

one  to  try.                                  ^| 

(13c  for  1) 

BURNS 


lOc 


Robt.  Burns 
.  LONGFELLOW 

(Actual  Size) 
This  highly  successful 
shape  meets  the  demand 
lor  a  size  slightly  longer 
than  the  Invincible. 
The  foil  keeps  Robt. 
Burns'  fine  Havana 
fresh  and  tender,  anJ 
is  a  protection  against 
pocket  breakage. 

15c 


JUri^         -rnanonal 


T^ 


™mf^li>^■J^nn,1j^n,„,i(,|,p,^,nXImjL^ 


Sizes 

lOc  to  15c 
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Cover  Your  Investment  with  a 
20 -Year  Guaranty  Bond 


Every  one  knows  that  a  structure  of  brick 
and  steel  and  concrete  will  endure  for  a 
generation  and  more. 

But  how  about  the  roof  that  covers  the 
structure? 

Frequently  that  is  not  only  an  unknown 
quantity  but  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset. 
It  is  a  short-sighted  and  costly  policy  to  put 
a  poor  roof  on  a  good  building. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  manufac- 
turers of  materials  used  in  constructing 
roofs,  we  have  done  our  part  to  make  all 
roofs  good  roofs. 

Years  ago,  for  that  reason,  we  induced  the 
leading  architects  and  engineers  to  unite  in 
the  adoption  of  The  Barrett  Specification  as 
a  satisfactory  standard  specificatio7i. 

Now  we  go  a  step  further  by  sending  our 
Inspectors  to  checkup  on  the  construction, 
and  if  they  find  that  The  Barrett  Specifica- 
tion has  been  properly  complied  with,  we 
will,  without  charge,  issue  a  20-Year  Guar- 
anty Bond  exempting  the  ozuner  from  all 
further  expense  for  repairs  or  up-keep  on  that 
roof  for  tzue?ity  years. 

This  service  may  be  had  on  all  roofs  of  fifty 
squares  or  larger    in  all  towns  of   25,cx)o 


population  or  more  and   in  smaller  places 

where  our  Inspection  Service  is  available. 

Our  guaranty  is  a  real  Surety  Bond  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Company 
of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  largest  Surety 
Companies  in  America.  Our  only  require- 
ments are  that  The  Barrett  Specification 
dated  May  i,  1916,  shall  be  strictly  followed 
and  that  the  roofing  contractor  shall  be 
approved  by  us  and  his  work  subject  to 
our  inspection. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
build  roofs  ourselves,  we  are  put  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  can  guarantee  the  delivery  of 
the  long  years  of  service  which  these  roofs 
are  capable  of  giving. 

J  copy  of  The  Barrett  20 -Year  Specification, 
with  roofing  diagrams,  sent  free  on  request. 


The 


^^^m£  Company 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit  New  Orleans         Birmingham 

Kansas  City  Dallas  Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City  Nash\ille 
Seattle  Peoria  Atlanta  Dulutli  Milwaukee  Bangor  Washington 
Johnstown      Lebanon      Voungstown      Toledo      Columbus      Richmond 

Latrobe        Bethlehem        Elizabeth        Buffalo        Baltimore 
THE  BARRETT  COMPANV,  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto 

Winnipeg     Vancouver     St.John,N.B.      Halifax,  N.  S.     Sydney,  N.  S, 
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The  Camp 

Where  You  Can  Fly 


Swimming,  eanoeing,  rowing,  sail- 
ing, motor  boating,  baseball,  basket 
ball,  horseback  riding,  fishing,  tennis, 
fencing, boxing, polo.  Motor Me'chanics, 
Wirelesfi  and  other  technical  studies. 


Flying  in  Curtiss  planes  with  expert 
("urtiss  pilots.  Aerial  observation, 
map  making,  photography.  Also 
Ground  School.  Machine  controlled 
by  experienced   pilot  at   all    flights. 

Special  Announcement 

Major  General  John  F.  O'Ryan  of  rhe  famous  27th  Division  will 
conduct  tlie  camp  as  a  demonstration  of  the  Swiss  System  of  Training, 
emphasizing  supervised  athletics. 

Eight  weeks  commencing  July  1.    For  catalog  address 

Military  Aide — 9  E.  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


Memory^ 
^  /^^  Basis 
o/All 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 


The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  

to  remember.  I  can 
make  your  mind  an  infallible 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,  facts. 
figures,  names,  faces.  Enables  you 
to  conc«ntrat«.  develop  self-control, 
overcome  bashfulness,  think  on  your 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple. 
The  result  of  20  years'  experience  <ie- 
velopinK  memories  of  thousands.  v 

Wriftt  Tnilav    f<""   f'^"   booklet   '"How  to 
rue  loaay    R^jmembcr"    and    Copy- 
righted Memory  Test,  iilsu  how  to  obtain  my 
KKEK  book,  ''How  To  Speak  In  Public."' 


DIckion  School  of  Memory.  1754  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III 


A  TRAIN   LOAD  OF  BOOKS 

Books  Sold  at  Less  Than  Half  Price 

All  of  tlip  tlionsands  of  books 
sold  by  iiip  are  new  and  pcilci  l 
and  guaranteed.  Many  at  a 
saving  of  as  high  as  80%.  ICx- 
aminc  books  for  5  days  in  your 
own  home  before  paying. 

/  Supply  Any  Book  in  Print 

Write  nie  for  sample  prices  and 
new  Catalog — Free.  See  the  new 
Iieace  lime  prices  on  books  you 
liave  wanted  for  years. 

DAVID  B.  CURKSON— The  Book  Broker    •"c'h^acomu.'.'*'- 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

,'  trained  men  win  high  poaitiona 

'  and  big  Buccess  in  business  and 

/  public    life.     Greater    opportii- 

-'  nitiee  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

f  independent— be  a  leader.  l»aw- 

S3,6o6^to°$iOrOOO  Annually 

We  fTuide  you  step  by  Btep.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  disaatiefied.  DeOTee  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousanda  of  euccessful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volumo 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  pago 
"Law  Guide**  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them  ^now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  662-LA.    Chicago 


SPANISH.FRENCI 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


OfM     AI_L.     PHONOGRAPHS 


Likt?  ItTtrniiip  a  tunc— and  as  easy.*'    Our  Disc  Records 

i'iju:it  tin-  cumclI   mcent    ami    pi  uiuincintion    until  you 

»w  It.     Family  atui  fr  if  tuU  fiijoy  lan^uaKe  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 
War  liaa  creutud  unlimitt^d  opportunities  for  tiiose 
who  Itnow  luDKuaRes.  Prepare  now  to  better  your 
position  or  int-rruse  your  buHiness.  Used  and 
riH-onimeii.ird  ii\  cducnturs  in  leudiriK  colleges. 
■   Write  for  H>«rl<lul  and  Free   ItiiU  Otr.r. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  4Sth  St.,  N.  V. 


i    TEACH 


m/jw/jz^j^m> 


BY   MAII- 


m^ri 


I  won  World's  First  Prize  for  best  ooursel 
In  IVuiuaushlp.  Under  my  firuidunce  you  can  \ 

beconie  uti  expert  n-nmoa,'  Am  placing  many  uf  iny 
btudentu  US  in.structora  in  commercial  colleges  at  hi^b 
Bulorics.  If  you  wish  to  become  h  better  penman,  write 
ine.  I  wlll!send  you  KHKK  one  of  my  Favorlt*  Pons 
and  a  copy  uf  the  Ktinsomeriun  Joamal.    Write  t^jday. 

C  VV.Kaoduiii,    4i7  Ktisex  Bldff«|Kau«a8City,Mo, 
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TABOR 

Academy 

ON  BU22AR0S  BAY 

^TABOR  academy  13  best  described  as  • 
jUDicr  Annapolis.  The  only  school  for  boys 
\a  New  EnclaDd  offering  eletnentary  oaval 
tiaiiu^g  in  adUiuoD  to  preparatory  school  work. 

A  Summer  Cruise  to  Frgnce 

for  tltc  bofis  ii  ho  Tnoke  <;ood. 
An  endo)ved  school  preparing  boys  13  to 
18  for  all    colkge^.      Individual    training 

fnd  close  personal  instruction,  Sca-bdlh- 
ng,  sailing,  camping  trip:,  un  Cape  Cod; 
Fj;actice  crulst^  on  beaulilul  Buzzards  Bay. 

CAMP  CLEVELAND 
On  School  Grounds.     Summer  Term. 

Maval  training  and  recreation,  July  1  to 
Aug  16.  Third  season.  Bovs  Ironi  luu  bcbools 
tave  attended.    Tuition,  gliX). 

For  Jiiiigtratut  Catalog  addrest 

WALTER  HUSTON  LILLARD.  A.M. 


e:o  fio>79 


Marion,  Mftiuchua.ttt 
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Drinking  Your  Way  To  Health 


Pi 


You  know  in  a  general  way  that  milk  is  good  for  you.  But 
if  you  knew  what  a  precious  life-giving  fluid  it  reall>'  is — if 
you  knew  the  almost  miraculoua  results  it  produces  for 
those  who  drink  itintclUocntlt/,  you  would 
bo   truly  amazed.  For  ancn)ia,  indigos- 
tion,  constipation,  any  difJiculties  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  heart  or  bladder. 
Bri^lit'd  disease,  rheumatism  and  many 
other   ills  for  which  physicians  have  DO 
reliable  remedi',  the  rijht  use  of  milk  c/- 
.^H  «t        \   tnost  invariably  oif  rcomcs  iheirouble.  For 
i^f^Sr^       \  i"^^"^^'<  f<~'^^  ^"*^  hands  tiiatare  us:  al- 
'^f^WL,        \  ly  cold  and  clammy,  becomo  warm  and 
fl|^3LM     \  iif'^likeafcwdaysafterbccinning  this 
^HL    v<vT  mj  iiiarvi'toua  fletf-tre&tment,    Ueukrr  Alaofadden, 

TC^  ^^,  P  the  faiiiuuapliTsIculcuUuTlst,    In  ooUilKiratinQ 

vith  Dr.  t^i>rord  Port<>r,  tLctnilk  diet  epocial- 
ifit.  boa  vrUton  a  bouk  of  priooless  value  ea- 
titltHl:  -'The  Milk  VUt,  Hotv  To  Vte  J(." 

You  May  Have  It  Free 

U  wni  bo  K  revelation  to  yoiu  Send  u«  » thre* 
moiitliB'  BiibscrlptioD  UtVU VSlCA LCU LTt  RE 
MAtiAZlNKat  the  regular  price  of  bOc  and  w« 
vill  mall  yon  the  hook  atone*.  PHTSirAL 
CI  bTltKKMAOAZir«EehouMb«parto(your 
readinK  e^  .rj  uiutitb.  Its  Iniplratluoal  artlolra 
on  lU-ulth.  Ilvglene  R&d  Succesft-Uuildlng  «lll 
bo  of  (rnat  value  tuyou  In  many  va^rs.  To  cii're 
broadly  circulate  thla  unique  maf^tloe,  we  will 
Bvnd  it  to  you  tvt  3  moD.JS  for  (-oo  and  include 
Mr.  Mat-fiddtD'd  ftbwTO  meotiooed  bouk  free. 
\\  rit«  TODAY. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  COL 
119  West  40th  St.,  Dept.  19C,  New  York  City 
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The  Good  Will  Of  An  Army 


The  written  and  spoken  word  of  American 

Army  men,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  given 

the  very  name  of  Dodge  Brothers  Motor  Car 

a  new  and  a  stirring  significance. 


... 


tUf  l^olunteers  of  America 


NCORPOR&TID   NOV     6     IflOb 


2023  Farrasut 


UNDER  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF 

GENERAL  AND  MRS.  BALLINGTON  BOOTtf 


OoctsJBALLINOTON  BOOTH.  Praiidfat 
Mai  -O^a  EOW\AD  FIELDING.  Vion-Pm't 


Colonel  J.  W    MERRILL.  S«r«ur> 
Coknwl  W   J   CRAFTS.  Treisuret 


National  Hcaoquartcks- 
Na   34  WEST  TWENTT-eiaHTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Dodge  Aatofflobile  Company, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Gentlemen : - 


Uay  IS,  1919, 


Several  times  while  traveling  through  France  and 
Germany  I  was  inspired  to  exclaim,  "I  really  must  write  to  the 
Dodge  Compsiny,  when  I  get  home  and  Aell  them  what  I  thin/:  of 
their  oar".  liow,  that  I  am  home  that  intention  has  not 
weakened,   I  have  spent  the  whole  of  this  winter  in  ij'ranee 
and  Germany  amid  the  mud  and  rain  and  shell  torn  roads  of  the 
cattle  front,  and  later  over  the  steep  mountains  and  through 
the  narrow  gorges  between  the  Luxenberg  and  the  Rhine. 

General  Pershing  gave  me  for  my  use  while  I  served 
the  A.  E.  F.  a  Dodge  car.   With  my  little  company  of  entertainers 
I  v/as  enabled  to  go  to  many  of  the  boys  in  isolated  spots  who 
had  no  transportation  to  send  for  me  and  v/ould  have  gone  with- 
out entertainments  had  I  not  had  my  ov/n  car.   We  traveled 
hxmdreds  of  miles,  some  times  over  almost  impossible  roads. 
ffe  scaled  mountains,  where  at  every  minute  we  feared  our  little 
oar  might  balk  at  further  pressure,   We  never  had  a  moment's 
trouble,   1  can  say  most  emphatically  that  the  Dodge  gave 
splendid  service  and  held  out  where  we  had  found  other^cara 
disabled  by  the  road  side. 

When  my  service  with  the  Army  was  through  and  I  had 
to  return  the  car  to  them  I  felt  as  if  I  was  parting  with  a 
personal  friend  and  wished  that  it  could  run  me  dovm  to 
Brest  and  be  taken  aboard  the  transport  and  sail  for  home 
with  me. 

Prom  v/hat  I  have  heard  from  many  sources  I  believe 
that  others  have  had  just  as  successful  experiences  with  the 
Dodge  at  the  front  as  we  have  had. 


Believe  me, 


If 


Very  cordially  yours. 


^    ^.?H   . 


C    <^. 


DdDBE  BRDTHBRS.DETRCnT 
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DIGEST  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY  INDEX 


We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools, 
colleges    and    camps   whose    announcements   appear   in 
...  f         L       at;  ^''*  ^'S"**'  during  June.     The  June  7th  issue  contains  a 

descriptive  announcement  ot  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer 
your  direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school  or  camp,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be 
considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible.  School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERAR  Y  DIGEST. 


SCHOOLS   FOR    GIRLS   AND 
COLLEGES    FOR    WOMEN 

The  Bishop's  School La  Jolla,  Cal. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.Thompson,  Conn. 

Southfield  Point  School Stamford,  Conn. 

St.  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School , Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy Washington,  D.  C. 

Madison  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Ferry  Hall  School Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Miss  Haire's  School Chicago,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Rockford  College Rockford,  III. 

Miss  Spaids'  School  for  Girls Chicago,  111. 

Science  Hill  School Shelby ville,  Ky. 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  College 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Miss  McClintock's  School Boston,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School .  .  Boston,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,  Mass. 

Whiting  Hall South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,  Mass. 

Wheaton  College  for  Women Norton,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Forest  Park  College St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School  for  Girls St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Harkettstown,  N.  J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place  School Summit,  N.  J. 

St.  Mary's  Hall  for  Girls Burlington,  N.  J. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School     Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 
Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary .  ,  .  .Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Seminary    Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Gardner  School  for  Girls New  York  City 

Knox  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall  School Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Wallcourt.<5 Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Glendale  College Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Oxford,  Ohio 

Beechwood Jenkintown,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Cowles  School Oak  Lane,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Chester,  Pa. 

Highland  Hall HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Miss  Mills  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rydal Rydal,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Overbrook,  Pa. 

The  Shipley  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz  School,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Ashley  Hall Charleston,  S.  C. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Averett  College Danville,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Fauquier  Institute Warrenton,  Va. 

HoUins  College Hollins,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Coll.      Lynchburg,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

SuUins  College Bristol,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Va.  Interment  College Bristol,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall Charlestown,  W.  Va. 


BOYS'   PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Ridgefield  School Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Loomis  Institute Windsor,  Conn. 

Westport  Home  School Westport,  Conn. 

Wheeler North  Stonington,  Conn. 

Army  and  Navy  Prep.  School..  .Washington,  D.  C 

St.  Albans Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauucy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Dummer  Academy South  Byfield,  Mass. 

Monson Monson,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary  for  Boys.  .Easthampton,  Ma.ss. 

Clark  College Worcester,  Mass. 

Shattuck Faribault,  Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cascadilla Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Massee  Country  School Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School Mohegan,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Acad Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

The  Stone  School Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge  School Henderson  ville,  N.  C. 

Bethlehem  Prep.  School Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy. . .  .Lancaster,  Pa. 

Keystone  Academy Factory  ville.  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Perkiomen  School Pennsburg,  Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Randolph-Macon  Acad Front  Royal,  Va. 

Stuyvesant  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Va.  Episcopal  School Lynchburg,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.  .Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

MILITARY    SCHOOLS 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Southern  Mil.  Academy Greensboro,  Ala. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pasadena  Army  &  Navy  Acad Pasadena,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad. .  Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Georgia  Mil.  Academy College  Park,  Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Acad Morgan  Park,  111. 

Culver  Mil.  Acad Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Mil.  Inst Lyndon,  Ky. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Mitchell  Mil.  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Kemper  Mil.  Acad Boon  ville.  Mo. 

Mo.  Military  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Mil.  Acad Lexington,  Mo. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  Acad Gulf  port,  M-iss. 

Bordentown  Mil.  Acad Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold  Mil.  School Freehold,  N.  J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Mil.  Acad Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Mil.  Acad Roswell,  N.  M. 

Peekskill  Mil.  Acad Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  Mil.  Acad Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Bingham  School Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miami  Mil.  Inst Germantown,  Ohio 

Ohio  Mil.  Inst College  Hill,'  Ohio 

Nazareth  Hall Nazareth,  Pa. 

Penn.  Mil.  College Chester,  Pa. 

The  Citadel Charleston,  S.  C. 

Porter  Mil.  Acad Charleston,  S.  C. 

Castle  Heights  Mil.  Acad Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad.    Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Columbia  Mil.  Acad Columbia,  Tenn. 

Sewanee  Mil.  Acad Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Mil.  Academy Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Blackstone  Mil.  Acad Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville  Mil.  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Fishburne  Mil.  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Mil.  Acad Woodstock,  Va. 

Staunton  Mil.  Acad Staunton,  Va. 

Greenbrier  Pres.  Mil.  Sch Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.  John's  Mil.  Acad Delafield,  Wis. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Elec.  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Michigan  Coll.  of  Mines Houghton,  Mich. 

New  Mexico  State  Sch.  of  Mines.  .  .Socorro,  N.  M. 
So.  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines Rapid  City,  S.  D. 


THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

New  Church  Theo.  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gordon  Bible  School Boston,  Mas.s. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Wabanaki  School Greenwich,  Conn. 

Dean  Academy    Franklin,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,  Minn. 

Austin  Cate  Acad Centre  Strafford,  N.  H. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Clark  Sch.  for  Concentration,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Oakwood  Seminary Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

George  School George  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Dickinson  Seminary Williamsport,  Pa. 

Grand  River  Inst Austinburg,  Ohio 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

VOCATIONAL  &  PROFESSIONAL 

Cumnock  Sch.  of  Expression.  .  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
New  Haven  Normal  School.  , .  .New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Amer.  Coll.  of  Phys.  Educ Chicago,  III. 

No.  W.  Univ.  Sch.  of  Oratory Evanston,  III. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Inst Chicago,  III. 

Lake  Forest  Univ.  Sch.  of  Music,.    Lake  Forest,  111. 

Ind.  Dental  College Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louis.  Coll.  of  Dentistry.  .  Louisville,  Ky. 
Cambridge  Sch.  Dom.  &  Land.  Arch. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent   Sch.  Phys.  Ed Cambridge,  Mass. 

Posse  Nor.  Sch.  of  Gyrrmastics.  .  .    Boston,  MasJs. 

Garland  Sch.  of  Homemaking Boston,  Ma.ss. 

Sch.  of  Dom.  Art  &  Science Boston,  Mass. 

Emerson  Coll.  of  Oratory Boston,  Mass. 

Battle  Creek  Sch.  Home  Econ.Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Normal  School  Phys.  Ed Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  Sch.  of  Expression St.  Loui,s,  Mo. 

Amer.  Acad.  Dram.  Arts .  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Brown's  Salon  Studio  of  Fashion 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Crane  Inst,  of  Music •. Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Eastman  Business  School.  .  .  .Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  Phys.  Training Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art.  .  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mech.  Inst. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts .  .  .  .Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Williams  Sch.  of  Expressicfn Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Kind.  Primary  Train.  Sch Oberlin,  Ohio 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Miss  Arbaugh's  Sch.  for  Deaf  Children 

Macon,  Ga. 
Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers ....  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Stewart  Home  Training  School ....  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Boston  Stammerers  Inst Boston,  Mass. 

Central  Inst,  for  the  Deaf St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Compton's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bancroft  Training  School  .    Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Flor.  Nightingale  Sch.  Backward  Children 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  Pa. 

Sch.  for  Exceptional  Children. Roslvn,  Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

North  West.  Sch.  for  Stammerers .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.Thompson,  Conn. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy Exeter,  N.  H. 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools.  Chautauqua,  N.  V. 
Penn.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts      .      Chester  Springs,  Pa. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Camp  Wonposet Bantam  Lake,  Conn. 

Camp  Katahdin Lake  Forest,  Maine 

Camp  Wachusett Holderness,  N.  H. 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp Saugerties,  N.  V. 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Pok-o-Moonshine Willsboro,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Veritas Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Laurel  Park  Camp Henderson  ville,  N.  C. 

Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  Sch Poccnos,  Pa. 

Camp  Kawasawa I.*banon,  Tenn. 

Camp  Champlain Mallctts  Bay,  Vt. 

Camp  Terra  Alta Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Rocky  Mountain  Camp Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Camp  Cowassett No.  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Spring  Hills  Camp Michigamme,  Mich. 

Sargent  Camp  for  Girls Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Pine  Tree  Camp Pocono  Pines,  Pa. 

Aloha  Camps Fairlee,  Vt. 

Wyona  Camp I..ake  Morey,  Vt. 

CAMPS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Pioneer  Western  Camps Wisconsin 
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MILITARY  SCHOOL 


Boonville,  Mo. 
76th  Year. 

Tho  U.  S.  War  Department 
rati"i  Kcmpf-r  as  an  "Honor  School",  Ihc  lui-hcst  rating  given.  Largest  and 
nuj-iiconipletily  eciuiiipfd  "prep"  scluiol  in  the  West.  Senior  and  Junior  units 
R.  O.  T.  (".  Ortifirate  admits  to  colleges  and  universities.  New  $150,000.00 
fire-proof  barrack*  and  new  equipment.     Rarly  application  ndvi-ed.    Tuition 

■Mot ^'^i'U-'''       Col"   T.    Ai   JohnStOII)     SUpt.     Boonvnre'''M?«"ri. 


A    Militnry    [Iiuhh    Btinil  is  one-  f<>:itiire  of 
KemptT'*<  pxcrptionai  rrniwic  Ht-nnrtmcnt.  _ 
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illiam  Col  1  PCrp  Fulton, Mo. 

^r^.Ac!  ^-^^*    ^O^OlTerssrirlsand 


>T<i  ^^ 

1    I    IooHg  O^OlToi-sgrirlsand 

\  ■  #V/W\Ja  yountf  women  a  broad  variety  of 
^*.^--^  ^  courses  includinir  collt-no  preparatory  and  three-yew 
State  certificate  privileKes.  Thirteen -acre  eampun.  Fxceptional 
athletic  facilities.  Heavily  endowed  Junior  coileffe.  For  catalog, 
address,  JOSEPH  A.  SERENA,  Pr*sid«nt.    Box   50      Fulton,  Mo. 


SAN  RAFAEL 
CALIFORNIA 


Hitchcock    Military    Academy 

18  miles  from  San  Francisco,  rii-tinesque  location  Hcaltlifnl 
el i mate.  All  year- ruund  v>ntdt'or  life.  Splendid!  rquipnient — o:^- 
pei  ienced  iiisti  iictors.  School  fuUy  ut't'rcdited.  Ai'd-rded  hi^^liest 
rank  by  U.  S.  War  Dopartment.  Separate  r...>m  for  every  hoy  A\\ 
athletics,  Kymnasiiini.     4JHd  year  opi'rts  September. 

For  catalog  write  REX  D.  SHERER.  Prea. 
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"/  was  astounded  at  my  new  power  over  men  and  women.    People  actually  went  out  of  their  way  to  do  things  for  me — they  seemed  EAGER  TO  PLEASE  ME." 

The  Secret  of  Makitw 
People  Like  ^\6tL 

"Getting  people  to  like  you  is  the  quick  road  to  success — it's  more  important  than  ability,"  says  this 
man.     It  surely  did  wonders  for  him.    How  he  does  it — a^simple  method  which  anyone  can  use  instantly 


y^LL  the  office  was  talking  about  it  and 

/-\  we  were  wondering  which  one  of  us 
■^   -^  would  be  the  lucky  man. 

There  was  an  important  job  to  be  filled — as 
Assistant-to-the-President.  According  to  the 
general  run  of  salaries  in  the  office,  this  one 
would  easily  pay  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 

The  main  requisite,  as  we  understood  it,  was 
striking  personality  and  the  ability  to  meet 
even  the  biggest  men  in  their  offices,  their  clubs 
and  their  homes  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality. 
This  the  firm  considered  of  even  more  impor- 
tance than  knowledge  of  the  business. 


YOU  know  just  what  happens  when  news 
of  this  sort  gets  around  an  office.  The 
boys  got  to  picking  the  man  among 
themselves.  They  had  the  choice  all  narrowed 
down  to  two  men  —  Harrison  and  myself. 
That  was  the  way  I  felt  about  it,  too.  Harri- 
son was  big  enough  for  the  job,  and  could 
undoubtedly  make  a  success  of  it.  But,  per- 
sonally, I  felt  that  I  had  the  edge  on  him  in 
lots  of  ways.  And  I  was  sure  that  the  firm 
knew  it  too. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  thrill  of  pleasure 
when  the  president's  secretary  came  into  my 
office  with  a  cheery  smile,  looked  at  me 
meaningly,  handed  me  a  bulletin,  and  said: 
"Mr.  Frazer,  here  is  the  news  about  the  new 
Assistant-to-the-President."  There  seemed  to 
be  a  new  note  of  added  respect  in  her  attitude 
toward  me.  1  smiled  my  appreciation  as  she 
left  my  desk. 

At  last  I  had  come  into  my  own!  Never  did  the  sun 
shine  so  brightly  as.on  that  morning,  and  never  did  it 
seem  so  good  to  be  alive!  These  were  my  thoughts  as  I 
gazed  out  of  the  window,  seeing  not  the  hurrying  throngs, 
but  vivid  pictures  of  my  new  position  flashing  before 
me.  And  then  for  a  further  joyous  thrill  I  read  the  bul- 
letin. It  said:  "Effective  January  i,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Peters,  of  our  Cleveland  office,  will  assume  the  duties 
of  Assistant-to-the-President  at  the  home  oflice." 


PETERS!  Peters!  —  surely  it  couldn't  be  Peters! 
Why,  this  fellow  Peters  was  only  a  branch-office 
salesman.  .  .  ,  Personal ily!  Why,  he  was  only 
five  feet  four  inches  high,  and  had  no  more  personality 
than  a  mouse.  Stack  him  up  against  a  big  man  and  he'd 
look  and  act  like  an  office  boy.  I  knew  Peters  well  and 
there  was  nothing  to  him,  nothing  at  all. 

January  the  first  came  and  Peters  assumed  his  new 
duties.  AH  the  boys  were  openly  liostile  to  him.  Natu- 
rally, 1  felt  very  keenly  about  it,  and  didn't  exactly  go 
out  of  my  way  to  make  things  pleasant  for  him — 
not  exactly. 

But  our  open  opposition  didn't  seem  to  bother  Peters. 


He  went  right  on  with  his  work  and  began  to  make  good. 
Soon  I  noticed  that,  despite  my  feeling  against  him,  I 
was  secretly  beginning  to  admire  him.  He  was  winning 
over  the  other  boys.  too.  It  wasn't  long  before  we  all 
buried  our  little  hatchets  and  palled  up  with  Peters. 

The  funny  thing  about  it  was  the  big  hit  he  made  with 
the  people  we  did  business  with.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it.  They  would  come  in  and  write  in  and  telephone 
in  to  the  firm  and  praise  Peters  to  the  skies.  They  in- 
sisted on  doing  business  with  him,  and  gave  him  orders 
of  a  size  that  made  us  dizzy  to  look  at.  And  offers  of 
positions! — why,  Peters  had  almost  as  many  fancy- 
figure  positions  offered  to  him  as  a  dictionary  has  words. 


WHAT  I  couldn't  get  into  my  mind  was  how  a 
little,  unassuming,  ordinary-to-look-at  chap  like 
Peterscould  make  such  an  impression  with  every 
one — especially  with  influential  men.  He  seemed  to 
have  an  uncanny  influence  over  people.  The  masterly 
Peters  of  today  was  an  altogether  different  man  from  the 
commonplace  Peters  I  had  first  met  years  ago.  I  could 
not  figure  it  out,  «or  could  the  other  boys. 

One  day  at  luncheon  I  came  right  out  and  asked 
Peters  how  he  did  it.  I  half  expected  him  to  evade. 
But  he  didn't.  He  let  me  in  on  the  secret.  He  said  he 
was  not  afraid  to  do  it  because  there  was  always  plenty 
of  room  at  the  top. 

What  Peters  told  me  acted  on  my  mind  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  when  you  stand  on  a  hill  and  look  through 
binocular  glasses  at  objects  in  the  far  distance.  Many 
things  I  could  not  see  before  suddenly  leaped  into  my 
mind  with  startling  clearness.  A  new  sense  of  power 
surged  through  me.  And  I  felt  the  urge  to  put  it 
into  action. 

Within  a  month  I  was  getting  remarkable  results.  / 
had  suddenly  become  popular.  Business  men  of  impor- 
tance who  had  formerly  given  me  only  a  passing  nod  of 
acquaintance  suddenly  showed  a  desire  for  my  friend- 
ship. I  was  invited  into  the  most  select  social  circles. 
People — even  strangers — actually  went  out  of  their  way 
to  do  things  for  me.  At  first  I  was  astounded  at  my  new 
power  over  men  and  women.  Not  only  could  I  get  them 
to  do  what  I  wanted  them  to  do,  but  they  actually  an- 
ticipated my  wishes  and  seemed  eager  to  please  me. 

One  of  our  biggest  customers  had  a  grievance  against 
the  firm.  He  held  off  payment  of  a  big  bill  and  switched 
to  one  of  our  competitors.  I  was  sent  to  see  liim.  He 
met  me  like  a  cornered  tiger.  A  few  words  and  I  calmed 
him.  Inside  of  fifteen  minutes  he  was  showering  me 
with  apologies.  He  gave  me  a  check  in  full  payment, 
another  big  order,  and  promised  to  continue  giving  us 
all  his  business. 

I  could  tell  you  dozens  of  similar  instances,  but  they 
all  tell  the  same  story — the  ability  to  make  people  like 
you,  believe  what  you  want  them  to  believe,  and  to  do 
what  you  want  them  to  do.  I  take  no  personal  credit 
for  what  I  have  done.  All  the  credit  I  give  to  the 
method  Peters  told  me  about.  We  liave  told  it  to  lots 
of  our  friends,  and  it  has  enabled  them  to  do  just  as 
remarkable  things  as  Peters  and  I  have  done. 


You  can  do  this  easily  by  knowing  certain  simple 
signs.  Written  on  every  man,  woman  and  child  are 
signs,  as  clearly  and  as  distinctly  as  though  they  were 
in  letters  a  foot  high,  whicli  show  you  from  one  Quick 
glance  exactly  what  to  say  and  to  do  to  please  them — 
to  get  them  to  believe  what  you  want  them  to  believe — 
to  think  as  you  think — to  do  exactly  what  you  want 
them  to  do. 

Knowing  these  simple  signs  is  the  whole  secret  of 
getting  what  you  want  out  of  life — of  making  friends, 
of  business  and  social  advancement.  Every  great  leader 
uses  this  method.  That  is  why  he  is  a  leader.  Use  it 
yourself  and  you  will  quickly  become  a  leader — nothing 
can  stop  you.  And  you  will  want  to  use  it  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  protect  yourself  against  others. 


WHAT  Peters  told  me  at  luncheon  that  day  was 
this:   Get  Dr.  Blackford's  "Reading  Character 
at  Sight."  I  did  so.   This  is  how  I  learned  to  do 
alljthe  remarkable  things  I  have  told  you  about. 

You  have  heard  of  Dr.  Blackford,  the  Master  Char- 
acter analyst.  Many  concerns  will  not  employ  a  man 
without  first  getting  Dr.  Blackford  to  pass  on  him. 
Concerns  such  as  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Baker  Vawter  Company,  Scott  Paper 
Company  and  many  others  pay  Dr.  Blackford  large 
annual  fees  for  advice  on  dealing  with  human  nature. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  these  services  that  Dr. 
Blackford  could  not  even  begin  to  fill  all  lier  engage- 
ments. So  Dr.  Blackford  has  explained  the  method  in 
a  simple  seven-lesson  course  entitled,  "Reading  Char- 
acter at  Sight."  Even  a  half-hour's  reading  of  this 
remarkable  course  will  give  you  an  insight  into  human 
nature  and  a  power  over  people  which  will  surprise  you. 

Such  confidence  have  the  publishers  in  Dr.  Blackford's 
Course,  "Reading  Character  at  Sight,"  that  they  will 
gladly  send  it  to  you  on  approval.  Send  no  money. 
Merely  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon.  The  complete 
course  will  go  to  you  instantly,  on  approval,  all  charges 
prepaid.  Look  it  over  thoroughly.  See  if  it  lives  up  to 
the  claims  made  for  it.  If  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it, 
then  return  it.and  the  transaction  is  closed.  And  if  you 
decide  to  keep  it — as  you  surely  will — then  merely  remit 
Five  Dollars  in  full  payment. 

Remember,  you  take  no  risk,  you  assume  no  obliga- 
tion. The  entire  course  goes  to  you  on  approval.  You've 
everything  to  gain — nothing  to  lose.  So  mail  the  coupon 
NOW,  while  this  remarkable  offer  remains  open. 

FREE  EXAMINATION   COUPON 

Independent  Corporation 

Publishers   of  The    Independent  Weekly 
Dept.  B236,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

You  may  send  me  Dr.  Blackford's  Course  of  seven 

lessons  entitled,  "Reading  Character  at  Sight."    I  will 

either  remail  the  course  to  you  within  five  days  after  its 

BUT  you  want  to  know  what  method  I  used  to  do        receipt,  or  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  of  the  course, 
all  the.se  remarkable  things.    It  is  this:    You  know 
that  everyone  doesn't  think  alike.   What  one  likes 

another  dislikes.     What   pleases  one   offends  another.         Name 

And  what  offends  one  pleases  another.  Well,  there  is 
your  cue.    You  can  make  an  instant  hit  with  anyone  if 

you  say  tlie  tilings  they  wane  you  to  say,  and  act  the        Address 

way  they  want  you  to  act.  Do  this  and  they  will 
surely  like  you,  and  believe  in  you,  and  will  go  miles 
out  of  their  way  to  PLEASE  YOU.  Liurary  Digeit-si.)  is 
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How  to  Get  What 
You  Want 

A  Remarkable  Personal  Efficiency  Book 

By  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden^  the  world's  greatest  inspirational 

writer^  who  has  helped  thousands  of  discouraged 

men  and  women  to  brilliant  success 


NO  matter  what  you  want — whether 
it  be  wealth,  power,  position,  fame, 
health,  friendship,  or  any  kind  of  mate- 
rial success — it  is  useless  for 
you  to  grope  for  it  blindly, 
uncertainly,  without  a  defi- 
nite plan  of  action,  wasting 
your  energy  and  brain 
power  in  an  unequal  strug- 
gle against  circumstance 
and  environment. 

It  is  important  that  you 
fix  your  purpose  upon  a 
definite  goal,  if  you  would 
attain  your  desires  and  real- 
ize your  ambitions.  To 
assist  you  in  getting  started 
right  there  has  been  worked 
out  for  your  guidance  a  definite  program  of 
personal  efficiency,  which  if  followed  intelli- 
gently will  do  much  to  put  you  on  the  road 
that  leads  to  success.  So  clear,  so  simple,  so 
explicit  are  the  instructions  that  anyone  can 
grasp  their  meaning  quickly  and  put  them 
into  practice.  A  single  hour  devoted  to  their 
study  may  change  the  course  of  your  whole 
life.  Many  a  man  who  had  thought  himself 
possessed  of  only  moderate  ability — yes,  many 
a  self-confessed  failure — has  suddenly  found 
himself  a  new  man  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually, with  a  wonderful  new  power  of  ac- 
complishment, new  courage,  new  ambition 
and  new  opportunities  for  success,  simply 
by  following  the  suggestions  given  him  by 
Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden. 

What  Great  Men  Say 
About    Dr.    Marden's    Teachings 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said:  "I  am  so 
deeply  touched  and  pleased  by  )our  edi- 
torial in  'Success'  that  1  must  write  and  tell 
you  so." 

Charles  M.  Schwab  says:  "Dr.  Mar- 
fien's  writings  have  had  much  to  do  with 
my  success." 

John  Wanamaker  says:  "I  would,  if  it 
had  been  necessary,  have  been  willing  to 
have  gone  without  at  least  one  meal  a  day 
to  buy  one  of  the  Marden  books." 

Lord  Northcliikiv  says:  "I  believe  Dr. 
Marden's  writings  will  be  of  immense  assist- 
ance to  all  young  men." 


Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 


There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  diffi- 
cult about  Dr.  Marden's  teachings. 
They  are  clear,  direct,  personal.  You 
will  recognize  their  truth 
and  their  value  to  you  as 
soon  as  you  read  them.  And 
that  they  may  have  wide 
distribution  throughout  the 
world  they  have  been  put 
into  a  book  called  "How  to 
Get  What  You  Want" 
(instead  of  into  an  expensive 
mail-order  course  costing 
S20  to  550)  so  that  they  are 
within  easy  reach  of  every- 
one who  reads  this  an- 
nouncement. And  then 
there  is  The  New  Success. 
— Marden's  Magazine,  which  every  ambi- 
tious man  and  woman  should  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  book,  as  it  is  brim-full  of 
the  success  idea  and  carries  Dr.  Marden's 
inspiring  message  to  thousands  every  month. 
By  special  arrangement  both  the  book  and 
a  year's  subscription  to  the  magazine  can  now 
be  secured  for  only  $3.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  you  risk  a  single  p  nny  to  secure  them, 
as  Dr.  Marden  has  stipulated  that  his  book 
and  magazine  shall  be  sent  on  five  days'  free 
examination  to  every  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest  who  asks  for  them.  x 

Send  No  Money 

All  you  need  do  to  secure  Dr.  Marden's 
help  is  to  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
and  you  will  receive  immediately  "How  To 
Get  What  \ou  Want,"  a  book  of  350  pages, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  also  the  cur- 
rent number  of  The  New  Success — Mar- 
den's Magazine,  the  most  helpful  magazine 
in  America.  Keep  the  book  for  5  days,  read 
it  and  re-read  it,  and  if  you  are  fully  satisfied 
remit  only  .$3,  which  will  pay  in  full  for  the 
book  and  a  year's  subscriptitm  to  The  New 
Success.  If  for  any  reason  you  should  not 
be  fully  satisfied,  just  reniail  the  book  within 
five  days  and  you  will  owe  nothing.  Surely 
you  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your  family,  to  your 
friends,  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  which 
nia>'  open  the  door  for  you  to  wonderful  new 
.success.  So  mail  the  coupon  NOW,  thus 
making  sure  of  getting  your  copy  of  the  book 
before  this  remarkable  ofTer  is  withdrawn. 

Free  Examination  Coupon 


Jur.GE  Ben  B    LiNDSEV  says:  "Dr.    Mar-  j^^    ^^^    SUCCESS 

den    is   one   ot    the  wonders  of  our  tunc.     I 

l>ersf)nally  feel  under  a  debt  of  obligation  to  633  St.  James  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

him  for  his  marvelous  inspiration  and  help."  pieasp  send  me  ■HOW   TO  CRT  WHAT   VOU 

WANT"  and  enter  mv  name  for  a  year's  subsiriplinn 

When   such    men  as  these.  an<l   a   host  of      ^^^^i;!^'^  ELSs^e^ip!  l^^s.^;;:/';::.;:^^'' '''^'^^^^ 
others  too   niunerous  to  mention,    have   felt 
so  strongly  the  debt  of   gratitude   they  owe       Name 
this   man    that    they  have    not    hesitated    to 
acknowledge    it    in    writing,  siirel>'    you    also       Address 
can  be  hel|)ed  to  develoj)  your  latent  powers, 
to  fill  a  larger  |)lace  in  the  world,  to  make  a 
new  success  of  your  life.  L.ur.ryt.iW.t;  e-uw ' 


'Craimng  jor  /Tuthorship 

HoWiosv'rife,  Whaf  to  Write 


and  Wht?re  to  sell . 


Dr.EsenWein 


CiiUiVnlc  your  mind.  DcvVlop 
^oiiv  literary  gifts.  Master  tlio 
art  of  solf-e,>:pr(?ssion.  Muki? 
your  spare  time  profitable; 
lurn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Sliort-Story  Writ-, 
ing.  Versification,  Journalism. 
Play  Writing,  Ptiotoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful   advice.     'Real  teaching'. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognise  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  Thr  Writer  "i  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly.  esp,eciall>-  valuable  for  its  full  tispons  of 
ihe   lit,^Tary  market.      Be.sides   our  teaching  sarvice,  we  offer  a 

..iTtdnuscripl  criticism  service.  i      .  .. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

Plrair  addttit 

"cfi^  Home  Correspondence  School 

D*?p*t.74     Spvin^rield,M<?ss. 


ESTAOLiiii-ftO'  las*"^ 


JNCORPORATEO    iQO** 


MizlftrHirM.cMa«irMJ3lt:ili-MjZMj: 


Big  Careers 


No  such  opportunity  as  the  present  has  been  known  in 
the  business  history  of  this  country.  Our  new  worldwide 
business  expansion  is  going  to  carry  with  it  to  success 
those  men  who  have  trained  themselves  for  directing 
America's  foreign  trade.  Thousands  of  firms  are  entering 
this  great  field  and  thousands  of  trained  men  are  required 
for  travel  abroad  and  executive  work  at  home.  The 
Foreign  Trade  Course  of  the  Business  Training  Corpora- 
tion offers  the  most  valuable  preparation  for  these  big 
careers.  It  is  specific.  The  Course  is  the  fruit  of  e.xper! 
experience  and  is  being  studied  by  the  executives  and 
assistants  in  some  of  our  largest  concerns.  Write  for 
booklet,  "The  New  Foreign  Trade,"  telling  all  you  want 
to  know.     .Address 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  CORPORATION 


56  Cameron  Building 


New  York  City 


SEXOLOGY    , 

ty  WMiam  H.   Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.   | 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome       | 

way,  in  Che  volume  :  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  E 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  E 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have,  E 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  f 

I    All  in  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Molher  Should  Have.  \ 

i        llluslialed       Knowledge  a  Molher  Should  Impatl  lo  Her  Danihttr.  E 

i    $2.00poslpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  E 

H     Wiite  for  "Other  I'eojile' s  Opinions  "'  and  Table  of  Contents.    : 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHIU.,  PA.  f 

SjllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIMIMIIItlllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHHIIMIIIIIIIIP 

WHAT   TO    SAY 

AND   HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Crcer  tDnklin.  .'\n  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  tile  true  art  of  conviTsation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.     Cloth,  8sc  net;  by  mail  93r. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


CONVERSATION 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

Kxtcutivf  Accountjints  command  biir  salaries.  Thouaantia  of  firms 
ncL-d  th«rn.  Only  2.500  Certified  Public  AccountanW  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  c:irninK  $3.U00  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  txain  you  Umroly  by  mail  In 
Bparu  time  for  0.  H.  A.  examinations  or  executive  uccountintt  posi- 
tiona.  Knowledne  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  beg-in-we  prepare 
you  from  the  jrround  up.  Our  courae  and  aervice  are  under  the 
auperviaion  of  William  B.  Caatenholz.  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  l-ormer 
Comptroller  and  Inatructor,  Univeraity  of  Illinoia.  uaaiated  by  a 
Btaff  of  C.  P.  A'm.  inoludintf  membura  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountanta.  Imw  tuition  fee  uaay  ternia.  Write  now  for  inxor- 
mation  and  free  book  of  Accountancy  factM. 

La  Salle  Extension  University.  Dept.  662-H  A.A..  Chlcairo 
"Thp    IKorW.v    Oreatest  h.xivnsion   I  nivet sity" 
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Gun  Tap 


Salvaging  a  $10,000  waste 

in  a  tractor  plant 


Acorn 
Die 


Our  booklet  "Tools  and  Div- 
idends" suggests  ten  questions 
every  executive,  plant  superin- 
tendent or  purchasing  agent 
ought  to  ask.  Your  copy  is  ready 
for  mailing. 


An  automobile  manufacturer 
decided  to  build  tractors. 

He  wanted  to  produce  a  ma- 
chine that  would  give  longer 
wear  yet  sell  for  less  money  than 
tractor  makers  had  ever  thought 
possible.  And  his  first  step  was 
to  look  about  for  screw-cutting 
tools  that  would  cut  perfectly 
fitting  threads  in  the  hardest  steel. 

"  If  I  can  get  such  tools,"  he 
said,  "  I  shall  eliminate  a  waste 
which  has  cost  other  manufac- 
turers at  least  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars yearly  in  spoiled  material  and 
lost  time." 

He  sent  for  a  Greenfield 
engineer  —  and  on  his  recom- 
mendation, tried  out  sample 
G  T  D  taps  and  dies  of  an 
accuracy  and  design  especially 
suited  for  his  requirements. 

On  their  first  test,  those  tools 
threaded  4,000  pieces  of  tough- 
est Chrome  Vanadium  Steel  wi^A- 


out   making  an   imperfect   thread. 

No  wasted  material:  no  lost 
time:  a  lighter,  better-knit,  long- 
er-lasting machine — of  course  he 
gave  Greenfield  his  order  for 
taps,  dies  and  gages  to  equip  his 
entire  plant. 

Our  40  years  of  screw  cutting 
and  screw  threading  experience 
is  what  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  save  manufacturers  money  in 
amounts  like  that. 

The  maker  of  any  product  re- 
quiring threaded  parts,  who  seeks 
to  build  a  better  machine  imple- 
ment, appliance  or  device  at  less 
overhead  cost,  is  invited  to  make 
this  test.  Let  us  examine  your 
plant  and  prescribe  the  sample 
taps,  dies  and  gages  that  our  ex- 
perience indicates  you  need. 

The  time  of  our  men  is  fully 
offered:  and  their  visit  may  re- 
sult in  a  saving  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  you. 


^mW    TA 


NFI 


TAP  &  DIE  CORPORATION 

Greenfield,  MassacKixsetts.  U.S.A, 

World\  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Screw  Cuttinglools 
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WHITE  iy2-2-TON  TRUCKS 


YEARS  before  the  Great  War  brouglit 
the  White  1)4 — 2-ton  truck  into 
niihtar)'  prominence,  it  had  a  position 
in  commercial  service  unequaled  by  any 
2-ton  truck  in  America. 

It  won  that  position  simply  by  every- 
where doing  the  most  work  for  the  least 
money.  This  is  a  question  ndt  merely  of 
fuel,  oil  and  repairs,  unportant  as  these 
are,  but  also  of  the  factor  so  often  over- 
looked— vohvie  of  "work  done.      Keeping 


everlastingl)'  at  it  means  a  big  saving 
in  haulage  cost.  100,000,  200,000  and 
even  300,000  miles  are  not  uncommon 
for  White  Trucks. 

It  was  just  this  dependability  in  action 
which  enabled  entire  transport  forma- 
tions in  the  French  Army,  equipped 
cxclusivel}'  with  White  Trucks,  to  win 
the  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  made  W'hite 
I  >2 — 2-ton  Trucks  the  Class  A  standard 
in  the  United  States  Arm^^ 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  TIIK  LITERARY  DIGEST 

r'lililithrd   by   Funk  &  Wapnallci  Coinpaiiv   (Ailiim  \V.  WngiinlU.    I'r««.;  Wilfred  J.  Funk.  Vicc-rri».;   Kuhrrl  J.  Ciiclililiy.   Trraii.;  William   Nri«rl,  Src'y),  3.'>4-360  Fourth   \vr...  New  York 
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WHAT   IS   BACK   OF   THE   BOMBS? 


WHO  THREW  TITK  BOMBS  of  June  2,  or  who  mailed 
i\u'  iiifornal  iiuicliiiu^s  of  JSlay  1,  is  a  inaltcT  for  llic 
Scorot  Servico  and  tho  i)olice.  Why  the  bombs  were 
tlirowii,  what  is  the  reason  for  a  series  of  outrages  making 
dcmoeratie  America  resembU^  the  Russia  of  the  Czars,  and  a 
career  on  the  American  bench 
as  hazardous  as  that  of  a  Mus- 
covite Grand  Duke,  is  the 
question  which  tlie  American 
press  has  set  itself  to  answer 
in  earnest.  These  attempted 
assassinations  may  be  the 
work  of  "a  little  group  of 
desperate  criminals,"  as  the 
New  York  Globe  has  it,  or  of 
"a  few  individuals  obsessed 
with  Bolshevistic  or  radical 
designs  who  do  not  recognize 
the  utter  absurdity  of  an  at- 
tempt at  a  reign  of  terror  in 
this  country,"  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  concludes.  They 
may  indicate,  as  Attoi'ney- 
General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer 
says,  "nothing  but  the  lawless 
attempt  of  an  anarchistic  ele- 
UKMit  in  the  population  to  ter- 
rorize the  country  and  thus 
stay  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment,"  which  "they  have 
utterly  failed  to  do."  Judge 
Nott,  of  New  York,  whose 
house  was  one  of  the  targets 
for  the  bomb-throwers,  con- 
siders the  attempt  on  his  life 
"a  concerted  and  criminal  alien 
plot  of  Bolsheviki  and  sympa- 
thizers and  of  radical  organ- 
izations to  terrorize  the 
judiciary,  the  public  officers, 
and  the  upholders  of  law  and 
order  throughout  this  coun- 
try."    The  crimes  may  be,  as 

the  New  York  Times  is  con- 
vinced, "plainly  of  Bolshevik  or  I.  W.  W.  origin."  Or  it  may 
be,  as  radicals  quoted  by  the  New  York  CaU  assert,  "imjust  to 
blame  all  radicals,  liberals,  anarchists,  laborites,  indiscrimi- 
nately "  for  a  deed  "not  in  any  way  encouraged "  by  the  anarchist 
movement.  A  Sotnalist  alderman  even  contends  that  these 
sinuiltaneous  explosions  in  eight  cities  were  the  result  of  "a 
frame-up  on  the  part  of  the  police." 


"THESE     ATTACKS     WILL     ONLY     INCREASE     THE 
ACTIVITIES   OF  OUR   CRIME-DETECTING   FORCES," 

Declares  Attorney-General  Palmer,  whose  Washington  home,  shown 
aljove,  was  damaged  by  a  bomb-explosion  on  June  2. 


During  the  night  of  .lime  '2  l)oiiil)s  were  exploded  in  eight 
cities.  One  l)m-st  in  fronl  of  the  honu^  of  Attorney-General  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  in  Washington;  another  wrecked  the  home 
of  Judge  Charhis  C.  Nott,  of  New  York.  One  of  six  Pittsburg 
homes  damaged  by  explosions  was  that  of  a  Federal  judge.     In 

Massachusetts  l)ombs  were 
placed  in  the  homes  of  a  Bostfjii 
judge  and  a  Congressman  in  a 
suburban  city.  A  l)oml)  was 
exploded  in  the  home  of  the 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  in  the 
rectory  of  a  Catholic  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
home  of  a  Philadelphia  jeweler, 
while  a  Paterson  silk-maim- 
facturer's  house  was  dyna-. 
mited.  The  New  York  and. 
Boston  judges  had  been  cori- 
spicuoixs  in  sentencing  ad- 
vocates of  violence,  and  At- 
torney-General Palmer  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  Espionage  Act.  What- 
ever the  choice  of  these  victirns 
may  indicate,  however  fortil-. 
nate  it  was  that  but  two  per- 
sons were  killed,  one  jjrobably 
a  V)onib-thrower,  the  fact  is, 
declares  the  New  York  World,, 
that — 

"Murder  is  being  preached, 
in  the  United  States  openly 
and  defiantly.  Murder  has 
access  to  the  mails.  Murder  is 
openly  advocated  in  public 
assemblages.  The  organs  of 
murder  are  on  sale  in  the 
streets.  Murder  is  rampant, 
and  it  means  the  murder  of 
government  as  well  as  the 
murder  of  men.  There  has 
been  no  suppression  of  mur- 
derous speech  except  as  it 
interfered  with  war." 


With  this  newspaper,  which 

it  would  call  capitalist.  The 
Call  thoroughly  agrees  on  this  particular  point.  "Violence 
is  violence,"  it  says,  "and  murder  is  a  reversion  to  the  brute; 
it  never  served  in  the  long  run  any  cause  but  the  cause  of  human 
slavery."     The  Socialist  journal  continues: 

"All  the  fine  frenzy  of  'nationaHsm,'  'patriotism,'  'democracy  ' 
and  '  liberty '  can  not  wipe  out  the  stain,  the  horror  of  murder 
committed  in  their  names.     Whether  it  be  dropping  bombs. on' 
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(Icffiisfless  cities  in  Great  Britain  or  Germany;  whether  it  be 
sendiiip  out  liquid  fire  from  one  or  the  other  side  of  armies  locked 
in  mortal  combat;  whether  it  be  bullets  and  the  torch  on  the 
hillsides  of  Ludlow,  murderinfi;  women  and  little  children  in  the 
name  of  capitalist  "law  and  order";  whether  it  be  a  murderous 
food  blockade,  or  whether  it  be  the  midnight  assassin  placing 
bombs  at  the  doors  of  individuals,  it  is  all  a  denial  of  civilization; 
it  is  all  a  ivturu  to  brutishness  that  bodes  ill  for  the  race  that 

suff(>rs  it 

"Socialists,  above  all  other  groups  in  the  community,  have  no 
toleration  for  the  advocates  of  either  private  or  public  vengeance. 


Cc»pyriglit«d  by  the  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

"DEATH  WOULD  BE  TOO  GOOD  FOR  THESE  CRIMINALS," 

Says    .Tuctge   Charles  C.    Nott,   .Tr.,  of  the  persons  who  mistakenly 

thought  to  terrify  him  when  they  placed  a  bomb  in  the  vestibule  of 

his  New  York  home,   imperiling  the  lives   of    two  women  and  a 

child  asleep  in  the  house. 


This  vengeance  generally  serves  the  very  thing  against  which  its 
advocates  complain.  This  murderous  action  gives  opportunity 
and  excuse  for  more  repressive  laws,  more  arbitrary  force  in  the 
interest  of  reaction." 

The  Call  apparently  would  thus,  in  a  way,  hold  the  whole 
world  responsible  for  these  outrages.  But  another  leader  of 
•Socialist  opinion  is  much  more  specific.  '.Victor  Berger,  con- 
victed under  the  Espionage  Law,  and  fighting  for  his  seat  in 
Congress,  says  that  the bomb-throwings,  while  "insane,"  are  the 
logical  answers  to  the  "insane  outraging  of  the  free  press  and 
free  speech  by  the  ruling  class." 

That  we,  as  a  nation,  are  responsible  for  this  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  agrees.  But  his  contention  is  that  the 
country  is  simply  "reaping  the  r(>sult  of  its  immigration  policy — 
or  lack  of  policy — during  all  these  yt^ars."     As  he  says: 

"For  years  the  trad(!-union  movement  has  urged  the  restric- 
tion of  immigration,  but  the  workers  were  opposed  by  steamship 
companies,  the  Steel  Trust,  and  other  employers  of  labor  who 
stimulated  immigi'ation  at  th<5  rate  of  1,000,000  persons  a  y(!ar. 

"Many  of  these;  immigrants  were  h(Tded  in  large  cities  or 
other  industrial  (M-nters.  Tlu'.y  were  encouraged  to  use  their 
own  language  and  to  perpetuate  traditions  of  their  mother 
country. 


"At  election  time,  in  innumeraV)le  instances,  they  were  voted 
en  bloc,  and  if  they  would  organize  a  trade-union  or  susjjend  work 
to  stop  exploitation,  they  were  enjoined,  clubbed,  and  jailed. 
This  is  an  old  story  in  West  Virginia,  Colorado,  Pennsylvania, 
and  elsewhere. 

"What  can  Americanism  mean  to  those  persons?  They  do  not 
even  understand  our  language.  To  them  Americanism  means 
a  petty  boss  and  low  wages.  They  know  nothing  of  our  theory 
of  government 

"  Bomb-thro wang  is  always  a  challenge  to  organized  society, 
and  should  be  met  in  that  spirit.  But  the  question  must  lie 
traced  back  to  its  root  and  treated  accordingly.  Americanism 
must  be  more  than  a  shibboleth.  It  must  nu^an  education, 
opportunity,  and  social  justice  for  all.  We  must  vitalize  our 
declarations  and  our  beliefs  that  injustice  has  no  place  on 
American  soil. 

"In  this  soil  bomb-thro\\ang  wiU  wither  and  die." 

But  the  New  York  Times  takes  issue  with  Secretary  Morrison's 
idea  that  proper  immigration  restrictions  would  keep  out  bomb- 
throwers.  For  one  thing,  there  is  as  yet  no  absolute  evidence 
that  aU  the  bomb-throwers  are  aliens.  Again,  it  has  been  found 
that  "restricted  immigration,  even  when  as  rigidly  applied  as  in 
Canada,  does  not  exclude  all  the  enemies  of  society."  But,  it 
declares,  since  we  do  admit  immigrants  so  freely,  we  should  see 
to  it  that  the  newcomers  are  "protected  against  false  and  dan- 
gerous leaders,  that  they  should  have  a  fair  chance  to  become 
good  Americans."     As  The  Times  believes: 

"The  advocates  of  revolution  who  speak  in  halls  and  from 
soap-boxes,  the  foreign-language  newspapers  that  every  day 
teach  the  doctrines  of  class  hatred,  and  the  periodicals  printed  in 
English  which  have  notoriously  aided  and  abetted  in  the  dis- 
semination of  revolutionary  doctrines  are  a  thousand  times  more 
directly  responsible  than  our  policy  of  immigration  for  the  state 
of  mind  which  has  borne  its  natural  fruit  in  these  attempted 
assassinations  by  bombs 

"We  have  given  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  to  tlie  rev- 
olutionary agitators,  who  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  immigrants ; 
means  must  be  found  to  shut  off  the  ceaseless  flow  of  falsehood 
and  to  teach  truth." 

So,  too,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  contends  that  "the  only 
sensible  way  to  combat  Socialism,  I.  W,  W.-ism,  Bolshevism,  and 
all  the  other  radical  '  isms'  at  war  with  democracy  is  to  adopt  the 
methods  of  propaganda  employed  by  the  Reds."     It  says: 

"The  teachers  of  Socialism  and  Bolshevism  are  assiduous  in 
instruction.  They  are  not  content  to  teach  the  gospel  of  revolu- 
tion only  to  those  who  come  to  them,  but  they  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  byways  to  defiver  their  message.  They  teach 
their  false  doctrine  to  the  children  and  to  the  immigrants.  They 
are  forever  at  it.  Every  man  and  woman  that  comes  to  accept 
the  creed  of  violence  becomes  a  missioner.  There  was  more 
Socialism  and  Bolshevism  talked  May-day  in  the  United  States 
than  there  is  Americanism  taught  in  a  year. 

"From  the  ranks  of  the  immigrants  'the  cause'  has  recruited 
the  greater  part  of  its  following.  They  are  taken  in  hand,  as 
soon  as  they  are  clear  of  Ellis  Island,  by  th(>  projiagandists  of 
revolution.  Discontent  and  class  hatred  are  the  first  i)art  of  the 
instruction.  A  gloomy  and  disheartening  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  toiler  in  America  is  drawn  for  the  immigrant.  Employers 
are  pictured  as  monsters  who  grind  workingmen  into  the  dust. 
From  having  the  idea  that  he  has  come  to  a  land  of  opportunity, 
the  immigrant  believes  he  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  in  journey- 
ing to  America. 

"Of  Americanism  the  immigrant  hears  little  or  nothing.  He 
is  utterly  neglected  by  the  Government,  and  he  comes  in  contact 
with  no  agency  effective  to  cope  with  the  radical  workers.  He 
naturally  comes  to  look  to  them  for  guidance,  companionship, 
and  instruction.  Instead  of  becoming  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  the  nation  that  has  opened  its  doors  to  him,  his  pur- 
pose soon  becomes  fixt  to  destroy  the  plan  of  it;  he  becomes 
a  revolutionist.  In  his  ignorance  he  gives  himself  to  May-day 
riots  or  becomes  an  agent  to  destroy  with  bombs  officers  of  the 
law  and  the  employers  he  has  been  taught  to  hate." 

The  News  is  con\'inced  that  no  real  crisis  will  develop,  if  ef- 
fective methods  for  education  are  adopted.  Then,  "once  the 
propaganda  of  Americanism  is  under  way,  the  radicals  will  begin 
to  lose  ground.  A  generation  of  (educational  effort  by  the 
Govorumcut  will  practically  wipe  out  the  'isms.'  " 
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The  Icgislalun^  of  Now  York  State  is  invostiyalinK  Holsliovisin 
in  New  York  tlirougli  a  joint  (•oiiiiiiitt(H>,  whoso  iiioml)ors  liavo 
licon  movdd  by  tho  borrih-oxplosioiis  of  Juno  2  to  liaslon  llioir 
in(]iiiri('s.  lu  tho  moantinio  sovoral  newspapers  have  been 
lookinjr  into  the  growtii  of  Bolsliovik  or  "Rod"  activity.  Mr. 
Shornian  liofrors  has  been  invostigatini^;  tho  causes,  growth,  an(l 
aims  of  Bolsliovik  or  "diroot-aotion"  radicals  in  this  country, 
and  lias  boon  reporting  his  observations  in  the  Now  York  World. 
He  finds  the  "lied"  movement  embnuMng  two  plans:  that  of  the 
1.  \N'.  W.,  "One-Big-Union"  grouj),  using  strikes  and  ocononiio 
Moapons,  and  that  of  the  political  group,  using  political  tiiothods. 
But  l)oth  are  directed  to'  tlui  "realization  of  the  liolsliovik 
niillennimn"  in  tho  destruction  of  tlio  (iapitalistic  system  and 
tho  setting  up  of  a  proletariat  dictatorship.  Here  are  some  of 
the  outstanding  facts  which  Mr.  Rogers  says  he  has  discovered: 

"The  Bolshevik  idea  (which  is  n^ally  an  American  production) 
has  appeal(<(l  to  a  greater  numb(*r  of  p(H)ple  in  tho  United  States 
than  is  g(>n(>rally  believed,  and  tho  number  of  its  supporters  is 
constantly  iiicn-asing. 

"Tho  adhercnits  of  tho  movement  allied  with  tho  various 
groups  engaged  with  the  promotion  of  its  main  ambition  are  not, 
as  generally  believed,  confined  to  tho  idle,  undori)aid,  ami 
discontented  classes  of  toilers,  professional  agitators,  foreign 
disturbers,  fanatics,  and  half-bakcid  pliilosophers,  but  inchides 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  laboring  men  earning  largo  wages, 
employers  who  admit  the  justice  of  many  of  the  claims  of  their 
em])loyees  for  better  wage  and  living  conditions,  hundreds  of 
wealthy  men  and  women  who  are  contributing  liberally  to  ad- 
vance tho  movement  for  manifestly  sinc(Te  and  unselfish  mo- 
tives, college  professors,  and  students  and  professional  men. 

"During  the  last  two  years  the  oppressive  policy  of  various 
agencies  of  the  Oovornment  in  exercising  for  military  reasons  the 
powers  of  consorshij)  has  aroused  wde-spread  resentment  over 
the  exerciisQ  of  them  and  resulting  in  the  imprisonment  of  such 
popular  leaders  of  tho  Bolshevik  movement  as  Bill  Haywoo^, 
FiUgeno  V.  Delis,  and  othtn*  agitators,  the  policy  of  tho  Post-ottico 
Department  and  some  of  tho  courts  being  specifically  singled  out 
for  attacks  by  the  followers  of  Bolshevism. 

"Th(>  labor  program  also  contemplates  the  cooperation  of 
agricultural  movements  like  the  Non-Partizan  League,  which 
controls  the  State  Government  of  North  Dakota  and  has  a 
membership  of  200,000  in  that  and  in  several  surrounding  States, 


IT  WON'T  GROW  IN  OUR  SOIL. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

the  program  of  which  is  very  similar  in  many  respects  to  that 
of  tho  1.  W.  W.  and  other  Bolshevik  organizations. 

"  Both  the  labor  and  political  programs  of  tho  Bolshevik  move- 
ment are  most  capably  and  systematically  organized  and  promo- 
ted by  2,r)00  trained  and  paid  agitators. 

"The  publicity  cam])aign  ^jdojited  by  the  two  groups  working 
through  different  agencies  is  quite  as  pretentious  as  that  ever 


devised  by  the  two  leading  political  parties  of  the  country,  there 
being  2t)r>  daily,  weekly,  and  montlil\  jjeriodii-als,  some  of  which 
have  a  <'irculati()ti  of  2(K).(M)()  and  reaching  l(),0()(),()(M)  readers,  the 
producing  plants  for  liolshevik  journals  and  lilcraJiire  num- 
bering r(H-l\-li\('  in  New  \'(irk  ('ily  and  fifteen   in  ('liicago. 


wo.'- .^^.^  uiV.:"(V  ir^'' il  aptC- .. -i/i;  (,*i^j:;v.' ; -.;.. 


A   BIRD   THAT   CAN'T   BE    SCARED. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

"The  leaders  of  Bolshevism  in  this  country  claim  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  more  than  5,000,000  of  tho  y,0(JO,0(XJ  in- 
dustrial workers  within  its  borders,  it  being  conced(Mi  that 
there  are  3,750,000  wage-earners  afifiliatod  with  th(!  Amoric^an 
Federation  of  Labor  and  other  trade-unions,  the  whole  number 
being  distributed  among  14,000  industrial  plants,  in  2,000  of 
which  more  than  1,2.50,000  hands  are  emplo.yed. 

"The  trend  of  the  Bolshevik  movement  is  toward  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by  open  attacks 
upon  Samuel  Gompers  and  by  systematic  ])roselyting  among 
members  of  trade-unions  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

"The  leaders  of  both  groups  have  united  in  projecting  a  nation- 
\\ido  demonstration  on  the  Fourth  of  July  ostensibly  to  fonie  a 
new  trial  for  Mooney,  under  life  sentence  in  C^alifornia,  and  the 
])ardon  of  Haywood,  Debs,  and  other  radical  leaders,  but  really 
designed  to  organize  the  entire  country  on  a  Bolshevik  basis." 

The  most  direct  evidence  linking  the  bomb-throwing  of  June  2 
with  this  "Red,"  or  "Bolshevik,"  or  "direct-action"  movement 
is  found  by  the  press  in  the  handbill  copies  of  which  were  found 
near  the  scenes  of  several  of  the  explosions.  This  was  headed 
"Plain  Words"  and  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"  Class  war  is  on  and  can  not  cease  but  with  a  complete 
victory  for  the  international  proletariat 

"There  will  have  to  be  bloodshed;  we  will  not  dodge.  There 
will  have  to  be  murder;  we  will  kill,  because  it  is  necessary. 
There  will  have  to  be  destruction;  we  will  destroy  to  rid  the 
world  of  your  tyrannical  institutions 

"Just  wait  and  resign  to  your  fate,  since  privilege  and  riches 
have  turned  your  head. 

"Long  live  social  revolution!     Down  with  tyranny! 

"The  Anarchistic  Fighters." 

But  radicals.  Socialists,  and  freethinkers  with  whom  a  New 
York  Call  reporter  talked  agreed  that  this  circular  "is  not 
couched  in  the  language  of  an  anarchist."  And  Mr.  L.  C.  K. 
Martens,  the  official  representative  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, when  reached  by  a  New  York  Sun  reporter,  vigorously 
denied  that  Soviet  agents  had  any  part  in  the  affair,  and  remarked: 

"  These  explosions  were  all  too  clumsy  and  ineffective  to  be  the 
work  of  genuine  dynamiters  and  anarchists.  None  of  them 
shows  the  marks  of  experts.  1  have  the  very  same  suspicion 
of  these  explosions  as  I  had  with  regard  to  tlie  mail  bomb  <nises. 
This  is  a  second  effort  to  bring  about  the  repressive  measures 
desired  by  the  reactionaries." 


IZ 
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LITTLE   AUSTRIA 

A  BITTER  FUTURE  is  seen  for  the  little  Austria  that 
emerges  from  the  Peace  Conference,  surrounded  4  by 
^  quarrelsome  neighbors  eager  to  show  their  new  power 
and  threatened  internally  by  bankruptcy  and -social  upheavals. 
[More  than  one  State  of  our  Union  will  exceed  it  in  population 
and  wealth,  and,  as  the  Portland  Oregonian  remarks,  "on  all 
sides,  except  perhaps  toward  Bavaria,  it  will  be  surrounded  by 
pboples   who   hate   the   Germans."     The   Allies   will   not '  even 


1-^ 


Under  the  treaty  the  area  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  reduced 
from  240,935  square  miles  to  between  40,000  and  50,000  square 
miles.  . 

Her  population  is  reduced  from  over  fifty  to  between  five 
and  six  millions. 

'    She  must  recognize  the  independence  of  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Jugo-Slavia.  / 

She  must  renounce  all  extra-European  rights. 

She  must  recognize  and  respect  the  independence  of  all 
Russian  territory.  / 

She  must  agree  to  accept  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  and 
the  labor  charter.  i 

She  must  demobilize  all  naval  and  aerial  forces.       f         | 

She  must  admit  the  right  of  trial  by  Allied  and  Associated. 
Powers  of  Austrian  nationals  guilty  of  violations  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  force.  i 

She  must  make  compensation  for  all  damages  by  personal 
injury  to  civilians  caused  by  acts  of  war,  including  aerial 
bombardments. 

She  must  assure  complete  protection  of  life  and  liberty  to 
all  inhabitants  of  Austria.  ' 

She  must  agree,  not  to  impose  any  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  any  language. 

She  must  abandon  all  financial  claims  against  Allied  or  Asso* 
ciated  Powers. 


THE   AUSTRIAN   TERMS 
As  summarized  by  the  New  York  Tribune. 

permit  her  to.  unite  with  Germany,  but,  as  some  of  our  press 
observe  sagely,' perhaps  she  doesn't  want  to,  after  her  recent 
disastrous  experiences  in  that  yoke.  Enough  blue  news  was 
contained  in  the '  terms  handed  to  the  Austrian  delegates  to 
satisfy  almost  anybody,  but  the  New  York  Sutt  complains  of 
the  "omissions  and  reservations."     It  says: 

"According  to  an  Associated  Press  correspondent  in  Paris, 
'subject-heading  after  subject-heading  is  followed  either  by 
a  non-committal  display  of  blank  pa])er,  resembling  a  censored 
French  newspaper  "discussion"  of  the  controversial  part  of  the 
day's  diplomatic  developments,  or  by  the  statement  "this  clause 
reserved. "  ' 

"The  provisions  most  noticeably  affected  by  this  censorship 
relate  particularly  to  the  definition  of  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
new  Austria,  reparation,  and  the  problems  of  Italian  rights  imder 
the  political  clauses.  The  general  provisions,  most  of  which  are 
merely  repetitions  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  proposed  to 
Germany,  are  not  so  mutilated. 

"This  skeletonized  A'crsion  of  the  treaty,  let  it  be  understood, 
has  been  issued  not  for  the  information  of  the  general  pu})lic,  but 
for  the  instruction  of  'smaller  nations,'  parties  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  which  in  all  matters  affecting  their  interest  are 
theoretically  entithsd  to  th(>  same  consideration  and  respect  that 
are  shown  to  the  greatest  Power.  Yet  these  nations,  several  of 
which  made  important  contributions  to  the  defeat  of  Germany 
and  of  Austria,  receive  a  book  with  only  chapter-headings  in  place 
of  the  details  of  the  decisions  they  anxiously  await. 

"In  this  manner  are  'open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived 
at,'  prepared  Ijy  the  author  of  the  once  sacred  Fourteen  Points 
or  Principles.  Perhajjs  a  crassly  literal  world  misinterpreted  the 
significance  of  the  primary  definition  in  that  often -quoted 
sch(;dule.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Wilson  meant  covenants  should 
be  open  only  to  him  and  openly  arrived  at  only  in  the  presence 
of  Colonel  Hou.se." 


But  it  must  be  said  that  the  press  in  general  fails  to  echo  this      i 


'  cry  of  alarm  and  indignation,  and,  however  it.maj^  disapprove  of 
'.  secret  diplomacy,  appears  to  be  \aslly  more' interested  just  now 
in  the  downfall  of  Austria,  than  which  no  debacle  could  be  more 
tragically  complete.     Says  the  New  York  Evening  Journal: 

"Farewell  to  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary.  Farewell  to 
the  Hapsburgs  as  rulers  of  men.     There  is  no  more  Austria- 

,  Hungary,  no  longer  a  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ealUng  himself 
'Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary.'     Good- 

.  by,  forever,Ho  the  high-sounding  words,  Imperator  Romanorum 
Semper  "Aiigustus.  That  was  the  title  that  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror-used 'to  wear,  a  sort  of  echo  of  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 
It  wasX'hanged  to  meet  emergencies  created  b'y  victories  of  'the 
upslt4?t.  Napoleon.'  It  is  changed:  still  more  to  meet  present 
conditions..  The  tail  end  of  the  Hapsburg  line  is  boarding  in 

,_ Switzerland.  The  Austrian  ports  are  divided  between  Italy 
^  andjlittle,"  opprest   races  temporarily  setting  up  in  business  for 

-   themselves."'.'.'.  ..." 

"  Meanwhile  the  New  York  World  observes  that  "as  a  tragic 
picture,  of  fate,- Austria  is.  a  most  romantic  figure,"  for — 

"  ."Here  is  the  end  of  the  successor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
tho  the  continitity  of  succession  was  twice  broken,  by  Napoleon 
'  and  by  Bismarck.  .  When  upstart  Berhn  was  little  bigger  than 
Sag  Harbor,  Vienna  had  long  been  a  world'  capital.  Germany 
has  called  herself  an  empire  less  than  fifty  years,  and  never  was 
one,  but  rather^  a  compact,  homogeneous  nation.  Austria  has 
been  in  our  time  the  surviving  practitioner  of  the  Roman  recipe 
for  dividing;  conquering,  and  ruling  men  of  many  races  and 
tongues." 

Still,  the  disruption  of  the  former  empire  is  not  primarily  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Conference.  As  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger  observes: 

"Judgment  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty  deli\'ere(!  to  the  Aus- 
trian commissioners  is  significantly  dependent  on  the  extent  with 
which  medievalism  or  frank  acknowledgment  of  existent  facts 
colors  political  thought. 

"The  Viennese  delegate  who  the  other  day  accused  the 
Entente  Powers  of  digging  his  nation's  grave  at  St.  Germain-en- 
Xaye  exprest  himself  in  antique  formulas.  However  sincere  his 
depression  may  have  been,  it  was  patently  irresponsive  to  the 
real  causes  of  the  fall  of  what  was  once  the  second  largest  coun- 
try in  Europe. 

" For  it  is  not  the  treaty  or  the  'harshness'  of  Allied  diplomacy 
which  is  responsible  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  Austrian  domain. 
'Sentence  first,  verdict  afterward,'  is  the  remarkable  order  of 
events,  and  the  document,  which  passes  upon  the  Austrian 
chapter  of  the  war,  is  to  a  potent  degree  an  official  recognition 
of  a  status  quo.  In  this  respect  it  presents  an  exact  contrast 
to  the  voluminous  book  of  surrender  now  in  German  hands. 
The  validity  of  the  latter  document  will  be  convincing  when  the 
signatures  are  formally  affixt  to  the  dotted  lines. 

"The  German  treaty  is  in  the  nature  of  a  monumental  plan 
for  the  future.  The  severest  portions  of  this  latest  diplomatic 
paper  record  a  series  of  heroic  hapi>enings  to  which  definite 
dates  may  be  already  assigned. 

"Austria  had  become  one  of  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe 
before  her  representatives  boarded  the  train  for  St.  Germain. 
No  fiat  was  necessary  to  emphasize  the  reality  of  the  indepen- 
dent states  of  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  state.  Disruption  of  the  lumbering  old  Hapsburg 
Empire  had  come  at  last  of  its  own  weight.  Naturally,  a  dis- 
astrous war  hastened  the  disintegration,  but  in  any  event  it 
was  inevitable." 

This  is  also  the  opinion  of  The  World,  which  lights  up  the 
situation  with  now  and  then  a  flash  of  somelhiug  very  like 
romance.     Says  The  World: 

"Territorially  the  treaty  imposed  by  the  Peace  Conference 
upon  Austria  does  little  more  than  record  accomplished  facts. 
The  Austrian  people,  like  their  delegates,  may  calmly  accept  a 
verdict  in  which  are  no  surprizes. 

"The  Dual  Monarchy  was  already  dissevered.  An  empire 
boasting  its  descent  from  Imperial  Rome  had  already  given  place 
to  a  weak  republic.  The  army  and  nav>'  had  disappeared. 
Political  equality  the  peoj^le  were  prepared  to  grasp.  As  to 
reparations,  not  much  can  be  expected  from  Austria  alone;  nor 
can  the  new  nations  be  overloaded  with  portions  of  the  burden. 

"Two  grievances,  neither  of  iliejn  new,  are  uppermost  in 
[\ustria:   In  drawing  the  boundary-lines  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
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diplomacy! 
— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 
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THE  FIFTEENTH  POINT! 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


HOW    GERMANY    TAKES    THE    PEACE    TERMS. 


has  been  given  to  the  irredentist  nations.  The  German  element 
in  Austria  was  reckoned  at  10,000,000.  Since  the  new  state 
numbers  scarcely  more  than  6,000,000  the  German  minorities 
left  under  Slav  and  Italian  flags  are  large.  Austria  may  be 
compared  in  area  and  population  to  Illinois — but  Vienna, 
without  Chicago's  industries,  is  a  capital  too  big  for  its  shrunken 
land. 

"The  other  grievance  is  that  the  country  is  not  permitted  to 
join  Germany,  to  which  it  now  logically  belongs.  Through 
Germany  it  might  have  a  sea  trade  and  a  fairer  prospect  of 
recovery.  Alone,  it  is  a  shut-in  land,  dependent  for  trade 
outlets  upon  the  favor  of  its  late  enemies." 

Unless  allowed  to  unite  with  Germany,  Austria  is  doomed, 
argues  the  President,  Dr.  Karl  Seitz.  In  the  "most  solemn 
manner,"  he  says  it,  adding: 

"We  can  not  live  alone.  We  have  a  great  city  with  a  small 
territory  composed  of  mountains  and  plains.  If  the  Allies  give 
our  German  provinces  to  the  Czeeho-Slovaks  and  Jugo-Slavs 
without  making  the  new  owners  take  up  the  burdens  in  the  way 
of  taxation  and  war-debts,  it  will  mean  our  banlcruptcy.  If  we 
go  bankrupt  it  will  mean  worse  social  troubles  than  those  of 
Russia,  with  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe." 

There  is  apparently  no  threat  in  this — merely  a  warning. 
The  Austrians  are  not  arrogant.  "Our  state  rests  in  your 
hands,"  said  Dr.  Karl  Renner  to  representatives  of  the  victors, 
"and  we  hope  before  the  conscience  of  the  world  that  the  Allies 
will  not  abuse  this  power."  But  is  it  clear  that  on  mature 
consideration  the  Austrians  will  desire  union  with  Germany? 
Thinks  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen: 

"If  Germany  is  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  twenty-flve  billions, 
and  if  Austria  is  to  pay  only  a  biUion  dollars,  obviously  Austria 
herself  will  not  want  any  union  with  Germany.  The  burden  on 
her  seven  million  people  to  raise  a  billion  would  be  great  enough 
— but  to  saddle  them  with  a  share  in  the  greater  German  in- 
demnity would  mean  multiplying  the  original  burden  by  three 
or  more.  Austria,  German  as  she  is,  might  decidedly  prefer 
to  remain  independent  of  the  cognate  state  to  the  north.  Yet 
if  she  does,  how  much  of  a  future  can  she  have?  Vienna,  not  a 
manufacturing  city  and  largely  kept  alive  by  a  court  which  has 
passed  out  of  existence,  may  be  expected  to  decay.  On  the 
whole,  it  looks  rather  as  if  Austria's  lot  would  not  be  a  happy 
one  in  any  case." 

Yet  in  course  of  time  union  with  Germany  may  become 
desirable  from  the  Austrian  point  of  view,  and  unobjectionable 
from  the  Allied  point  of  view.     As  the  New  York  Times  tells  us: 

"It  is  reported  that  a  clause  of  the  German  treaty  obligates 


Germany  to  respect  the  independence  of  Austria  as  inalienable, 
except  by  consent  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  this  provision 
the  way  is  left  open  for  an  ultimate  reunion  of  Austria  with  the 
rest  of  the  German  states,  if  the  Germans  ever  give  any  indica- 
tions of  having  become  trustworthy." 

As  the  Des  Moines  Register  explains: 

"The  present  ban  against  German  absorption  of  Austria  is 
based  in  part  on  a  determination  that  Germany  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  think  she  has  won  anything  out  of  the  war  as  compen- 
sation for  defeat.  Chiefly,  however,  it  is  the  fruit  of  French  fear 
that  Prussian  aggressiveness  has  been  scotched,  not  killed,  and 
that  if  German  Austria  were  united  to  the  north  German  republic 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  supplying  future  Ludendorffs  with  so 
much  additional  cannon-fodder " 

At  all  events,  there  is  no  talk  anywhere  of  restoring — now  or 
later — the  union  with  Hungary.  Instead,  there  are  numerous 
expressions  of  astonishment  that  Austria-Hungary  stuck  together 
as  long  as  it  did.  "The  Austrian  Empire  was  an  artificial 
creation  built  on  dynastic  marriages  and  conquests,"  says  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen;  "it  has  met  the  fate  of  Spain,  onlj'  worse"; 
and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  remarks: 

"It  never  was  an  autonomy.  It  never  had  a  conscience,  nor 
an  individualized  place  in  moral  qualities.  At  the  last  it  was 
practically  a  vassal  of  the  Prussians,  a  weak  accomplice  in  the 
policy  of  frightfulness  that  will  astound  future  generations. 
With  difficulty  Austria  was  held  together  through  the  long  reign 
of  that  petrified  autocrat,  Francis  Joseph.  His  death  would 
have  broken  the  loose  aggregation  if  there  had  been  no  great 
war.  Hungary  was  held  to  be  a  part  of  Austria  only  by  a 
juggle  in  titles.  Bohemia  was  virtually  a  prisoner.  The  whole 
polyglot  empire  was  a  fiction.  Austria,  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
never  had  a  soul.  It  was  a  machine-made  semblance  of  a 
nation,  a  Frankenstein  monster  concocted  in  that  laboratory 
of  Avickedness  and  lies  in  which  Prussia  was  the  master  devil, 
seeking  at  length  to  put  Satan  on  a  mountain  top  as  master  of 
all  he  surveyed." 

The  Austria  of  to-day  and  of  to-morrow  is  described  bj'  the 
Portland  Oregonian  as  "a  small  inland  state,  outranked  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth  by  the  states  that  have  been  formed  out  of  or 
enlarged  by  its  former  dominions."  And  3'et  it  is  not  a  wholly 
dismal  picture  that  The  Oregonian  paints  of  Austria's  future,  for — 

"  Diminished  Austria  -will  be  second  only  to  Switzerland  as  a 
mountain  country  attractive  to  tourists.  It  abounds  in  water- 
power,  use  of  which  has  barely  begun.  As  a  small  country, 
Austria  may  be  happier  and  more  prosperous  than  it  ever  was 
as  the  heart  of  a  great  empire." 
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GERMAN  IDEA  OF  A  JUST  PEACE 

FRENCH  FEARS  that  American  sentiment  maj'  be 
materially  affected  bj-  "German  sophistries  and  at- 
tempts to  misinterpret  Wilson's  fourteen  points"  are 
evidently  not  based  on  a  study  of  the  editorial  columns  of 
America's  daily  press.  "If  the  'poor  innocent  German  people' 
followed  their  leaders  into  war  without  thinking,  they  wiU 
have  to  keep  right  on  following  their  leaders  in  settling  up — 
with  or  without  thinking,  just  as  they  choose,"  the  Kansas  City 
Times  succinctly  remarks.  "Peace  is  not  for  sale,"  declares  the 
Newark  News,  which  sees  in  the  proposals  submitted  to  the 
Peace  Conference  by  Count  von  Brockdorflf-Rantzau  and  his 
fellow  delegates  an  effort  to  "buy  Germany's  way  into  the 
League  of  Nations  immediately,"  and  at  the  same  time  to 
"buy  off  the  moral  consequences 
of  the  war."  "In  considering 
what  is  a  just  peace  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  question  of 
justice  to  the  Entente  nations 
that  have  suffered  from  the 
war,"  aaj's  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  and  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  convinced  that  if  the 
peace  terms  formulated  hy  the 
Allies  err  "they  err  on  the  side 
of  mercy."  "The  Germans  are 
not  lamenting  their  crimes;  they 
are  lamenting  onlj'  their  failure 
to  achieve  the  purpose  for  which 
their  crimes  were  committed," 
notes  the  New  York  Tribune. 
"The  tone  and  character  of  the 
German  counter-proposals  to  the 
Allies  come  nearer  to  furnishing 
a  vindication  of  the  Peace  Treaty's 
severity  than  anything  which  has  yet  appeared,"  thinks  the 
New  York  Globe,  which  at  the  same  time  fears  that  these  pro- 
posals have  "in  one  sense  resulted  in  a  German  victory,"  because 
thej'  have  "served  to  divert  the  world's  attention  from  principles 
to  details,  from  broad  moral  questions  to  specific  economic 
problems."  Germany's  demand  for  immediate  admission  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  with  mandatary  authority  over  her  former 
colonies,  "  is  equivalent  to  the  demand  that  a  convicted  criminal 
should  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  while  serving  sentence," 
declares  the  Chicago  Evening  Post.  Germanj',  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "regards  Versailles  as  a  market- 
place, not  a  hall  of  judgment."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  not 
imprest  by  the  "absurd  counter-proposals,"  the  Indianapolis 
Star  advises  the  Allies  "not  to  take  these  counter-claims  too 
seriously,"  and  the  Buffalo  Express  reminds  us  that  "we  are 
still  dealing  with  the  Germany  that  we  fought,"  and  that  "the 
minds  directing  the  German  peace  campaign  are  Bernstorff, 
Dernburg,  Hindenburg,  and  Brockdorff-Rantzau." 

In  the  bulky  German  note  submitted  to  President  Clemenceau, 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  on  May  29,  Count  von  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau  declares  that  it  is  "impossible"  for  German}'  to  carry 
out  the  Allied  terms,  which,  he  insists,  are  "more  than  the  German 
people  can  bear."  He  protests  specifically  against  the  surrender 
of  t^^rritory  in  West  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Danzig,  P]ast  Prussia, 
Upper  Silesia,  the  Sarre  Valley,  and  the  German  colonies; 
affirms  that  by  the  economic  clauses  of  the  Treaty  "the  German 
people  would  be  condemned  to  perpetual  slave  labor";  protests 
against  the  loss  of  Germany's  merchant  fleet,  the  enforced 
renunciation  of  "all  our  aims  in  the  spheres  of  politics,  economics, 
and  ideas,"  and  the  temporary  exclusion  from  the  League  of 
NatioBs.  He  then  submits  a  series  of  counter-proposals,  the 
chief  of  which  mav  be  summarized  as  follows : 


Berlin  ( 


THE   NEW  RHINE   REPUBLIC. 


"Germany  offers  to  proceed  with  her  own  disarmament  in 
advance  of  all  other  peoples,  in  order  to  show  that  she  will  help 
to  usher  in  the  new  era  of  the  peace  of  justice.  .  .  .  She  stipu- 
lates, however,  that  she  shall  be  admitted  forthwith  as  a  state 

with  equal  rights  into  the  League  of  Nations 

"In  territorial  questions  Germany  takes  up  her  position 
unreservedly  on  the  ground  of  the  Wilson  program."  She  asks 
for  plebiscites  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Schleswng,  "demands  that 
the  right  of  self-determination  shall  be  respected  where  the 
interests  of  the  Germans  in  Austria  and  Bohemia  are  con- 
cerned," and  "is  ready  to  subject  all  her  colonies  to  adminis- 
tration by  the  community  of  the  League  of  Nations,  if  she  is 
recognized  as  its  mandatary." 

Germany  is  prepared  to  make  reparation  up  to  a  maximum 
sum  of  100,000,000,000  marks  ($25,000,000,000),  20,000,000,000 
marks  by  May  1,  1926,  and  the  balance  in  annual  payments 
without  interest. 

"She   wishes    to  cooperate  effectively  in  the  reconstruction 

of  the  devastated  areas  of  Bel- 
gium and  northern  France.  To 
make  good  the  loss  in  production 
of  the  destroyed  mines  in  north- 
ern France,  up  to  20.000,000 
tons  of  coal  wiU  be  delivered 
annually  for  the  first  five  years, 
and  up  to  80,000,000  for  the  next 
five  years." 

She  "offers  to  put  her  entire 
merchant  tonnage  into  a  pool  of 
the  world's  shipping,  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  her  enemies  a  part 
of  her  freight  space  as  part  pay- 
ment of  reparation,  and  to  build 
for  them  for  a  series  of  years  in 
German  yards  an  amount  of  ton- 
nage exceeding  their  demands." 

She  "demands  a  neutral  in- 
quiry into  the  responsibility  for 
the  war." 


CfcWtHAt   ORAMIWC  CO.IWC   ll-< 


As  proclaimed  in  a  number  of  Rhenish  cities  on  .lune  1.    Dr.  Dorten 

was  named   as   Provisional   President  and   Coblenz    as   the  capital. 

Berlin  promptly  ordered  Dr.  Dorten 's  arrest. 


While  our  papers  very  gener- 
ally lack  sympathy  with  Ger- 
many's effort  to  "start  an  argu- 
ment" and  confuse  the  issues,  some  of  them  see  possible  merit 
in  specific  proposals  such  as  that  setting  a  definite  limit  to 
Germany's  bill  for  financial  reparation,  and  that  suggesting  a 
modification  of  the  Sarre  Valley  arrangement.  "Self-determina- 
tion of  the  peoples  is  a  meaningless  phrase  if  it  does  not  guarantee 
to  Germans  on  German  soil  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  their 
government,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  the  New  York 
World  is  interested  in  Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau's  claiiTi 
that  in  the  Sarre  region  Germany  owes  France  "coal,  not  men." 

"Both  practical  and  of  force,"  thinks  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "is  the  objection  to  the  indefinite  amount  of  the  money 
reparation  to  be  exacted  from  Germany";  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  agrees  that  "fixing  a  maximum  limit  for  the  indemnity 
would  make  the  work  of  the  collection  bureau  infinitely  easier, 
and  also  would  tend  to  accelerate  payments."  The  Springfield 
Republican  even  regards  Germany's  counter-proposals  as  a  whole 
as  a  sincere  effort  toward  peace,  but  other  papers  think  her 
sincerity  discredited  by  her  counter-claim  of  .$3,200,000,000  for 
damages  inflicted  by  the  Allied  blockade  during  the  war. 

To  grant  the  plea  for  immediate  admission  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  saj'^s  The  Washington  Post,  woiild  mean  nothing  less 
than  "surrender  to  Germany": 

"The  Huns  would  do  all  the  things  required  to  qualify 
them  for  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations,  if  by  so  doing 
they  could  hoodwink  the  Allies  into  creating  such  a  League 
and  making  Germany  an  equal  member.  Once  this  condition 
had  been  reached,  the  Huns  could  then  mak(»  mischief  to  their 
hearts'  content  by  betraying  their  neighbors  within  the  League. 
The  free  nations  could  not  make  any  move  without  Germany's 
consent,  since  Germany  would,  of  course,  insist  upon  being  one 
of  the  permanent  nu'mbers  of  the  council.  Germany  would 
have  the  secrets  of  all  other  nations  and  would  have  abundant 
material  with  which  to  betray  them." 
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GERMAN   PEACE   DELEGATES   POSING    FOR   THE   CAMERA. 
They  are,  from  the  reader's  left  to  right,  Leinert,  Melchior,  Giesberts,  von  Broc1<dortf-R'antzau,  "Landsberg,  and  Schuecking. 


OUR   BIG-NAVY   PLAN   TORPEDOED 

A  MORE  COMPLETE  SOMERSAULT  than  Secretary 
Daniels's  is  hardly  conceivable:  only  a  few  months 
'-  ago  he  demanded  ten  new  super-dreadnoughts,  ten 
new  scout-cruisers,  and  a  navy  second  to  none;  now  he  finds 
that  the  League  of  Nations  makes  a  struggle  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  seas  no  longer  necessary.  "We  ought,"  he  says,  "to 
show  our  faith  and  set  an  example  to  the  other  nations,  repre- 
senting four-fifths  of  the  world,  by  not  at  this  time  authorizing 
the  increase  in  the  building  program."  So  the  bill  that  passed 
the  House  on  February  11  and  failed  to  pass  the  Senate  will  not 
be  authorized  anew  by  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
Instead  of  constructing  a  navy  second  to  none,  we  shall  prob- 
ably adhere  to  the  four-battle-ship-and-six-cruiser  program 
inaugurated  in  1916,  a  prospect  that  fills  certain  newspapers 
with  deep  and  serious  misgivings.  The  Pittsburg  Leader,  for 
instance,  sees  "nothing  in  the  European  situation  that  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  peace  is  settling  down  over  a  war-weary 
world,  nor  is  there  anything  in  Asia  that  invites  the  conviction 
that  wars  have  come  to  an  end,"  while  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York 
American  cries  out  in  solid  capitals  that  "GREAT  BRITAIN 
IS  GOfNG  AHEAD  WITH  HER  NAVAL-BUILDING  PRO- 
GRAM AND  WILL  HAVE  INCOMPARABLY  THE  GREAT- 
EST NAVY  IN  THE  WORLD,"  and  continues: 

"The  United  States  is  the  0"NLY  nation  which  is  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and  efficiency  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

"Such  a  prejudiced  policy  in  the  interests  of  England,  such 
a  vacillating  frame  of  mind,  such  a  reversal  of  attitude,  such  an 
abandonment  of  principle,  such  a  treacherous  betrayal  of  the 
interest  of  the  American  people,  such  a  shameless  repudiation 
of  previous  pledges,  conform  more  closely  to  the  character  and 
political  record  of  Mr.  Daniels's  superior." 

Meanwhile  the  Nashville  Banner  recalls  Secretary  Daniels's 
demand  for  "the  wanton  destructioji  of  the  German  Navy," 
and  deplores  the  proposed  cut  in  ours,  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"  The  Banner  believes  in  aU  due  encouragement  to  the  League 
of  Nations  to  preserve  peace,  and  it  deprecates  anything  like 
competition  for  supremacy  of  the  seas,  but  it  well  behooves 
the  United  States  to  have  a  good  navy.  That  this  country 
can  raise  an  army  in  an  emergency  has  been  demonstrated, 
but  building  battle-ships  of  the  modern  sort  is  a  slow  process. 
We  are  hoping  much  from  the  League  of  Nations,  but  it  is 
rather  early  to  look  for  the  millennium  and  that  old  maxim, 
'Put  your  trust  in  God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry,'  still  has 
some  application.  Secretary  Daniels  was  some  time  ago  rather 
bumptiously  pressing  the  big-navy  program.  The  reasons  given 
for  his  change  of  view  are  not  convincing.     The  United  States 


ho*pes  to  build  a  great  me>-chant  marine,  and  for  that  end,  without 
regard  to  military  defense,  shoiild  have  an  adequate  navy." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  enthusiasm  for 
a  big  na\'y  dies  hard  and  ought  to  die  hard,  and  would  better 
not  die  at  all,  since — 

"Great  "Britain  insists  that  she  must  keep  her  great  Navy. 
Is  her  need  any  greater  than  our  own?  There  is  no  sign  that 
other  countries,  Germany  excepted,  are  making  preparations 
to  do  away  with  their  defenses.  It  is  time  that  we  give  up  the 
idea  that  the  only  possible  danger  lies  in  the  direction  of  Germany. 
And  until  we  know  that  there  is  no  danger  likely  to  arise  else- 
where and  that  the  League  of  Nations  can  and  will  function, 
we  should  proceed  with  the  big-navy  program." 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  view-point  of  mere  adminis- 
trative consistency,  the  Washington  Post  harks  back  to  the  by  no 
means  distant  day  "when  "the  na\y  bill,  containing  the  big-navy 
program,  earnestly  urged  by  the  Secretarj.'  of  the  Navy  and  by 
the  President,  passed  the  House.  Was  our  faith  in  the  League 
weaker  then  than  now?  Was  it  less  incumbent  upon  us  then 
to  'set  the  example  to  other  nations'  than  now?" 

The  New  York  Sun,  on  the  other  hand,  defends  Secretary 
Daniels  jn  an  editorial  headed,  "Honor  to  the  Man  Who  Can 
Change  His  Mind  from  Wrong  to  Right,"  and  the  Indianapolis 
Star  declares:  "We  are  sponsors  for  the  League  of  Nations  idea, 
and  the  world  will  look  to  us  to  have  the  courage  of  our  convic- 
tions and  not  to  lead  the  way  in  a  renewal  of  burdensome  naval 
construction."  That  faith  is  well  grounded,  thinks  the  New 
York  World,  for  "already  the  League  of  Nations  begins  to  pay 
cash  dividends.  Saving  the  Ujoited  States  a  considerable  part 
of  $600,000,000  in  naval  expenditure  is  a  pretty  fair  return  to 
be  reckoned  before  the  League  is  even  formed."  As  cordially 
supporting  Mr.  Daniels,  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News  observes: 

"Representative  Julius  Kahn  is  against  the  League  of  Nations 
and  for  a  big  navy.  A  position  entireh'  logical.  On  the  other 
hand,  Secretary  Daniels  is  for  the  League  of  Nations  and  recom- 
mends a  reduction  in  the  navy  appi-opriation  from  the  standard 
set  before  the  League  was  in  sight.  That  position  is  also  logical. 
With  the  present  size  of  national  tax  bills  and  debt  and  the  present 
expense  of*  the  general  public,  super-dreadnoughts  at  just  about 
double  the  prewar  cost  do  not  seem  as  if  they  ought  to  be 
indulged  in  beyond  reasonable  limits. 

"This  is  one  of  the  questions  Ave  are  coming  to  face,  as  to  how 
far,  from  the  view  of  economy,  it  may  be  good  sense,  as  well  as 
good  faith,  to  express  confidence  in  the  League.  With  super- 
dreadnoughts  at  5!;32, 000,000  each  there  is  possibly  an  added 
attractiveness  in  national  cooperation  toward  peace. 

"It  would  not  be  an  ungracious  thing  for  America,  which 
exprest  the  aspirations  underlying  the  League,  to  be  the  first  to 
vote  confidence  in  it  by  proportionate  disarmament." 
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LABOR"   AND   DAYLIGHT   SAVING 
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IF  THE  CONTROVERSY  over  the  attempt  to  repeal  day- 
light saving  boils  down  to  what  one  writer  calls  "a  contest 
between  rural  and  city  workers,"  then  it  is  well  to  know 
just  where  organized  labor  stands.  The  farmers  have  shown 
themselves  apparently  solid  for  repeal,  and  their  representatives 
in  Congress  have  introduced  more  than  a  score  of  bills  designed 
to  sweep  away  "this  freak  legislation."  A  repeal  rider,  it  will 
be  remembered,  nearly  slipt  through  the  House  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  Bill  last  week.  Some  opponents  of  day- 
light saving  declare  that  they  are  fighting  the  fight  of  both 
urban  and  rural  labor  as  against  the  professional  and  propertied 
men  who  like  daylight  saving  because  it  gives  them  more  time 
to  plaj-  golf  or  ride  about  in  their  motor-cars.  Congressman 
King,  of  IlUnois,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  fight  for  repeal  in  the 
lower  House,  asserts  that  there 
is  "a  virtuall}^  unanimous  de- 
mand from  the  farmers  and 
laboring  people  for  the  repeal  of 
the  insane  piece  of  legislation 
known  as  the  Dajlight-Sa\dng 
Law,"  and  Mr.  King  is  convinced 
by  his  talks  with  working  people 
that  "this  law  reduces  their 
efficiency  and  vitality."  But  the 
president  of  the  Daylight  Sav- 
ing Association  insists  that 
"there  is  a  practically  unani- 
mous sentiment  among  workers 
in  favor  of  daylight  sa\'ing." 
And  the  Boston  Transcript,  after 
it  has  hstened  to  the  declaration 
of  President  Gompers  and  Sec- 
retary Morrison  and  other  American  Federation  of  Labor 
chiefs  in  favor  of  daylight-saving,  is  convinced  that  repeal 
"should  be  blocked  on  the  showing  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
labor  men  of  the  country  even  if  the  wishes  of  all  other  ele- 
ments of  the  community,  except  farmers  and  wage-workers, 
are  ignored." 

In  order  to  find  out  for  our  readers  whether  what  is  known  as 
"the  labor  vote"  is  really  Uned  up  with  "the  farmer  vote" 
for  repeal  or  whether  it  favors  the  retention  of  the  law,  we  have 
asked  some  of  the  leading  officials  in  important  trade-unions  to 
tell  us  what  their  fellow  workers  think  of  daylight  saving. 
While  there  is  a  minority  whose  voice  must  be  noted,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  labor  opinion  seems  to  be  against  repeal.  For 
instance,  the  secretary  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union 
has  "yet  to  meet  one  objector  to  the  daylight-saving  proposition." 
The  secretary  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths 
is  "quite  sure  the  w^orkingman  is  in  favor  of  daylight  saving." 
The  membership  of  the  Journeymen  Barbers'  International 
Union  "is  in  favor  of  the  Daylight-Saving  Law  and  against  its 
repeal,"  we  are  told  by  one;  of  its  officials.  Similarly,  we  learn 
that  "all  members  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  daylight-saving  plan."  The 
secretary'  of  the  Laundry-  Workers'  Union  believes  that  "  the 
majority  of  workingmen  are  in  favor  of  daylight  saving."  The 
secretary  of  the  chief  organization  of  hotel  and  restaurant 
workers  is  convinced  that  "daylight  saving  has  proved  helpful 
to  and  is  approved  by  wage-earners  who  have  enjoyed  its  bene- 
fits." The  se(rretary  of  the  Mine-Workers  of  America  finds 
that  such  opposition  as  there  was  when  the  daylight-sa\ing  plan 
was  first  put  into  effect  "has  now  subsided,  and  labor  generally 
favors  daylight  saving."  The  secretary  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  finds  that  the  majority  of 
working   people  consider   the  plan   "advantageous   both   from 


economic  and  recreational  standp>oints."  Like  assertions  are 
made  by  the  officials  of  the  Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  the  Hod- 
Carriers'  Union,  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  and  the  International  Union 
of  United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  and  Soft-Drink  Workers  of 
America.  President  James  Duncan,  of  the  Granite  Cutters* 
Union,  speaks  emphaticallj^  and  to  the  point.  He  says  that 
the  organized  workers  of  this  eountrj-  insist  that  the  present  law 
be  retained,  as  it  "not  only  affords  the  additional  hour  of  day- 
Hght  for  healthful  and  pleasant  recreation,  but  reduces  workers' 
artificial-light  bills  by  one-third  for  the  period  that  dayUght- 
saving  law  applies." 

The  Boston  Transcript  quotes  another  labor  leader  who  thus 
interprets  some  of  the  brief  affirmations  in  favor  of  dajiight 
saving  which  we  have  just  quoted: 

"We  wage-earners  know  the 
effect  of  artificial  light  upon  our 
eyesight.  We  also  know,  and 
statistics  prove,  that  most  in- 
dustrial accidents  occur  after 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Working  with  artificial  light  wears 
a  man  out  sooner,  and  he  ceases 
to  be  a  bread-earner  at  an  earlier 
age.  With  the  dim  light  of  late 
afternoon  his  work  becomes  less 
accurate. 

"The  present  plan  gives  the 
worker  a  better  chance  for  rec- 
reation, and  means  a  healthier 
and  longer  life  for  him.  It  also 
means  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
light  and  fuel  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  therefore  its  bene- 
fits are  mutual  as  far  as  indus- 
tries are  concerned." 


TRYING  TO  TAKE  THE  BULL  BY  THE  HORNS. 

Hungerford  in  the  Pittsburg  Sun. 


President   Marcus  M.  Marks, 
of  the  National  Daylight  Sa'vang 
Association,  reminds  us  that  the  plan  was  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try for  these  eight  reasons: 

"1.  Because  it-  proved  a  success  in  twelve  European  countries. 

"2.  Because  it  would  bring  our  time  into  uniformity  with 
Europe,  our  exchanges  being  particularly  interested  in  this. 

"3.  Because  it  would  save  about  one-quarter  of  the  people's 
gas-bills. 

"4.  Because  it  would  save  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons 
of  coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  electric  current. 

"5.  Because  it  would  increase  home  gardening. 

"6.  Because  it  would  give  added  opportunity  for  healthful 
sports  and  recreation  during  summer  afternoons. 

"7.  Because  it  would  relieve  workers  from  the  strain  of  the 
last  hour's  w-ork  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  substituting  an 
hour  in  the  cooler  morning. 

"8.  Because  it  reduced  the  number  of  industrial  accidents  in 
factories  and  on  the  way  home  from  work." 

All  these  advantages  and  many  more,  declares  Mr.  Marks, 
"have  been  secured  by  the  operation  of  this  verj-  simple  plan." 

When  we  turn  to  the  evidence  that  labor  is  against  dajdight 
saving  we  find  hut  little  among  the  replies  to  our  queries.  From 
the  headquarters  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Foundry 
Employees  comes  the  assertion  that  the  heads  of  the  union  "do 
not  think  the  workingmen  of  this  country  are  in  favor  of  the 
daylight-saving  proposition,"  and  the  representative  of  the 
Bakers'  Union  dismisses  the  subject  with  the  brief  statement 
that  "workers  don't  lose  or  gain  anything  by  it,  so  the  benefit 
thereof  does  not  concern  the  workers." 

It  seems  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Vi'orld  that  the  controversy  over  daylight  saving  "has  boiled 
down  to  a  contest  between  rural  and  city  workers."  Congress- 
man King  put  it  somewhat  differently  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  saying  in  part: 

"The  fight  has  simmered  down  to  a  struggle  l>etween  the  com- 
mon peoi)le  and  representatives  of  the  large  financial  interests. 
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It  is  tho  fororunnor  of  a  sorios  of  roiuljiislincnt  struKfjlcs  in  wliidi 

th(<  f'oniinoii  pcoj)!!*  aro  elasliiii^  with  capital 

"Tiic  ('harjj:(>  that  (ih-ctricvlifrht,  coinijaiiics  aro  l)a('k  of  tlic 
moviMncnt  for  tlu-  ropt^al  of  the  Uiw  is  a  siini)l(',  phiin,  unvarnished 
falsehood.  Tho  demand  for  tho  repeal  is  universal.  Hundreds 
of  tiiousands  of  pounds  of  foodstuffs  are  lost  on  th(>  farm  bocauso 
of  the  necessity  of  \vorkinf>:  in  wet  fields." 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  is  quoted 
as  asserting  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  fanners  favor  the 
abolition  of  daylight  saving.  Some  of  the  farmers'  objections 
to  daylight  saving  have  already  been  presented  in  our  columns  in 
a  poll  of  the  farm  press.  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  whose  i)apers 
have  led  in  the  fight  against  daylight  saving,  has  received  peti- 
tions from  scor«>s  of  thousands  of  farmers  i)raying  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Daylight-Saviiig  Law.  He  is  convinced,  he  says  in  a 
statement  in  the  New  York  Commercial,  that — 

"The  demand  for  rei)eal  is  based  on  sound,  (H'onomic  reasons. 
Waste  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
results  from  the  o])eration  of  the  Daylight-Saving  Law,  it  has 
been  estimated.  On  farms,  in  mines,  in  packing  establishments, 
in  numerous  large  industries,  the  law  operates  to  curtail  rather 
than  increase  production,  without  a  corresponding  benefit  to 
the  worker." 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  goes  on  to  classify  from  the 
thousands  of  letters  he  has  received  the  ten  chief  objections  to 
the  law,  which  may  be  considered  the  farmers'  reply  to  Mr. 
Marks's  "eight  points": 

"1.  'Daylight  saving'  adds  one  hour  of  darkness  instead  of 
daylight  to  the  farmers'  day. 

"2.  Farmers  shipping  milk  or  other  perishable  food-supplies 
must  meet  trains  an  hour  earlier  than  before  April  1. 

"3.  Farm  children  frequently  go  long  distances  to  school, 
and  mother  must  get  them  ready  by  lamp-light. 

"4.  During  haying  and  harvest  it  takes  four  hours  for  the  dew 
to  evaporate  so  hay  or  grain  can  be  baled  or  stacked,  or  binder 
operated. 

"5.  The  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  from  12  to  1  o'clock  'old' 
time.  Under  'new'  time  a  farmer  must  send  his  hands  and  his 
horses  to  the  field  during  the  most  intense  heat. 

"6.  P]xtra  labor  hired  during  harvest,  haying,  and  threshing 
is  usually  from  the  towns  and  used  to  working  according  to  the 


clock.  Such  hands  insist  on  quitting  at  0  o'clock  'n<'w'  time, 
or  5  o'clock  'old'  time,  when  the  sun  is  still  three  hours  high. 

"7.  Farmers  attending  f)rayer-meetings,  neighborhood  and 
community  gatherings,  and  (aitertainments  must  quit  an  h<»ur 
earlier  than  they  would  under  'old'  time,  and  thus  lose  an  hour 
of  work  time. 

"8.  To  get  into  the  stores  or  banks  in  towns,  which  ojx-rato 
under  'new'  tim<',  the  farmer  must  start  an  hour  earlier  than  he 
is  accustomed  to  start. 

"There  are  constant  friction  and  loss  of  time  while  exchanging 
work  with  neighbors,  a  custom  that  is  necessary  during  haying, 
harvest,  and  threshing.  Farm-hands  refuse  to  work  by  'new' 
time  one  day  and  by  "old'  time  the  ne.xt. 

"10.  Threshing  is  intcrfen'd  with  when  part  of  a  crew  works 
according  to    new'  time  and  part  according  to  'old.'" 

The  repeal  rider  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  which 
aroused  so  much  urban  ire  is  justified  by  the  National  Grange 
Headquarters  as  due  to  the  necessity  for  getting  the  law  repealed 

before  harv<'st  time.  Capper's  Weekly  (Toi)eka),  which  has 
devoted  columns  to  protest  against  daylight  saving,  quotes  a 
Pennsylvania  housewife  to  show  "what  women  think  of  it": 

"For  the  life  of  me  I  can  not  see  where  the  daylight  saving 
comes  in,  when  a  woman  must  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  get  her  husband  off  to  work  on  a  morning  train  and  to  get 
the  children  to  school  before  daylight.  The  working  people 
are  all  against  it." 

But  newspaper  friends  of  daylight  saving,  like  the  New  York 
Times,  The  World,  Newark  A'eirs,  and  Boston  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  are  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the  farmer  propaganda 
against  daylight  saving  is  really  being  backed  by  the  lighting 
interests,  whose  profits  are  affected  by  the  diminished  use  of 
artificial  light  due  to  daylight  sa^'ing.  Some  urban  editors 
scoff  at  the  farmers'  grievances,  but  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
is  convinced  that  they  are  real.  Yet,  it  says,  "a  larger  part 
of  them  may  be  removed  by  comparatively  simple  adjustments" 
which  "should  be  hurried."      The  Evening  Post  queries: 

"Can  not  the  Railway  Administration  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, respectively,  do  something  to  bring  the  hours  of  milk- 
trains  and  of  farm  labor  nearer  the  farmers'  demands?  If  we 
can  make  the  daylight-saving  system  work  more  easily  in  rural 
districts  the  clamor  for  repeal  will  die  away." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


"La.st  year — slaying.     This   year — paying." — Ashland   Bugle. 
The  new  skirts  are  tigiit,  liut  the  women  can't  kick. — Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

With  the  development  of  aviation,  we  ought  some  time  to  get  at  the 
man  higher  up. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Rich  man,  twin-six.  Poor  man,  six 
twins. — Everett  Herald. 

What  the  Huns  want  is  to  make  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  soft. — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Wilhelm's  picture  is  being  painted 
by  a  noted  German  artist.  Don't  stop 
him.  We  can  hang  that,  too. — Nashville 
Journal  and  Tribune. 

Somewhere  or  other,  perhaps  on  the 
Twentieth  Plane,  Napoleon  III.  is  likely 
giving  Bismarck  the  merry  "Ha,  Ha!" 
just  now. — Ottawa  Citizen. 

Lett-Chinese-Finnish  Reds  are  stir- 
ring up  trouble  in  Petrograd.  Lett- 
Chinese- Finnish  Reds!  Would  that  they 
could! — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Once  the  Rus.sian  patriot's  ambition 
was  to  bomb  all  the  rtilers.  Now  he 
faces  the  task  of  finding  a  way  to  rule 
all  the  bombers. — Indianapolis  Times. 

All  that  Bolshevism  in  Russia  lacks  of 
being  a  success  is  something  for  the  people 
to  eat.  .something  to  wear,  and  something 
to  do. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  justice  of  a  wage  system  that 
grants  the  same  amount  of  kale  to  the 
man  who  is  doing  his  darndest  and  the 
man  who  is  doing  just  enough  to  get  by. 
—  Washington  Herald. 
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"LET   US  PUNISH   HIM!" 
— C asset  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 


The  Salvation  Army  never  signs  an  armistice. — Columbia  Record. 
These  are  times  when  you  can  not  keep  a  good  price  down. — Boston 
Herald. 

Sergeant  York  wound  up  by  showing  himself  to  be  a  conscientious 

objector  to  the  Huns. — Boston  Globe. 

The  Sick  Man  of  Europe  will  continue 
to  be  sick,  but  not  in  Etirope. — Richmond 
News-Leader. 

Too  bad  that  the  daylight-saving  plan 
is  favored  least  by  the  men  that  use  day- 
light most. — Boston  Herald. 

The  question  of  the  day  is  how  to 
bring  together  the  jobless  Gob  and  the 
Gobless  job. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Heinie's  wail  is  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  he  didn't  know  a  square  deal 
had  so  many  sharp  edges. —  Washington 
Herald. 

Upon  Germany's  decision  depends 
whether  she  will  be  invited  to  the  dining- 
room  or  the  woodshed. — Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

Heinie  practised  forty  years  for  liis 
dance.  It  is  only  fair  that  he  should 
devote  the  next  forty  to  paying  the 
fiddler. — Indianapolis  Times. 

Germans  have  wasted  a  lot  of  time 
in  arguing  that  they  could  have  employed 
to  better  advantage  in  practising  pen- 
manship.— Little  Rock  ArkansasjGazette. 

Lots  of  people  declare  Germans  are 
just  the  same  at  heart,  but  they  have  to 
acknowledge  that  Germany  leads  the 
world  to-day  in  a  Christian  willingness 
to  forgive  and  forget. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


CANADA'S   LABOR   WAR 


THAT  THE  EPIDEAIIC  OF  STRIKES  in  western 
Canada  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  revolutionary 
movement  to  start  a  Soviet  government  in  Winnipeg  and 
extend  it  through  the  four  western  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
is  the  opinion  of  government  officials,  according  to  Ottawa  dis- 
patches.   In  this  belief  the  Government  is  fighting  the  movement, 


CHASING   THE    RAINBOW! 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 

and  tho  there  is  small  hope  that  the  general  labor  unrest  can  be 
cured  within  the  year,  there  is  a  positive  feeling  that  the 
fight  against  the  Soviet  idea,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  "one- 
big-union"  crusade,  can  be  Avon  in  the  near  future.  In  the  east, 
Toronto  experienced  a  general  strike  for  a  very  few  days,  but 
as  it  was  ended  press  reports  brought  news  of  an  increase  of 
strikes  in  the  west,  which  reached  the  climax  at  Vancouyer, 
where  nearly  every  branch  of  organized  labor,  except  men  em- 
ploj-ed  in  public  utilities,  went  on  strike.  The  Winnipeg  strike 
began  May  10,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  strikes  were 
reported  as  spreading  during  twenty-four  hours  in  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  Regina,  Sask.,  and  several  small  districts. 
Among  those  who  struck  at  Calgary,  we  learn  from  press  dis- 
patches, were  postal  clerks,  whose  refusal  to  sort  mail  tied  up 
thousands  of  remittances  to  relatives  of  soldiers  in  a  wide  area, 
for  which  this  is  the  central  distributing  point.  No  bread  or 
milk  was  delivered  in  Edmonton,  it  was  reported,  except  to 
strikers.  As  an  indication  of  the  seriousness  of  the  outlook, 
^Montreal  dispatches  inform  us  that  in  Winnipeg,  altho  no  def- 
inite figures  are  available  for  the  total  liabilities  assumed,  a 
single  Montreal  insurance  concern  with  a  Winnipeg  branch 
has  alone  underwritten  $18,000,000  of  riot  insurance;  while 
another  firm  has  assumed  liabilities  for  $40,000,000  in  the  western 
city.  This  latter  firm  estimates  that  it  has  covered  $50,000,000 
in  Toronto.     Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Winnipeg  strike,  we  read 


further,  manufacturing  plants  and  wholesale  houses  in  ^Montreal 
have  taken  out  nearly  $20,000,000  in  riot  insurance.  Rates  on  riot 
insurance,  usually  about  25  cents  on  $100,  have  trebled  through- 
out Canada  since  May  27.  According  to  Mr.  Arthur  Meighen, 
Canadian  Mmister  of  the  Interior,  "there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Sonet  lay  behind  the  move- 
ment" in  Winnipeg,  and  he  is  quoted  as  saying  further  that 
"the  strike  committee  assumed  governmental  powers,  and 
boasted  that  it  had  done  so  until  it  became  clear  that  public 
opinion  was  organized  against  it."  The  leaders  of  the  general 
strike,  said  Mr.  Meighen,  after  a  Adsit  to  Winnipeg,  "so  far  as 
I  could  observe,  and  certainly  in  Winnipeg,  are  all  revolutionists 
of  various  degrees  and  types,  from  crazy  idealists  down  to  or- 
dinary thieves,  with  the  bigger  part,  perhaps,  of  the  latter  type. 
Anything  can  be  expected  from  them."  In  an  Ottawa  dispatch 
to  a  New  York  newspaper  we  read  the  following: 

"The  history  of  this  labor  war  so  far  has  been  so  confusing 
that  only  now  are  the  real  elements  involved  beginning  to  appear. 
For  months  there  has  been  a  very  radical  agitation,  part  Socialist, 
part  Bolshevik,  part  I.  W.  W.,  going  on  in  the  Avestern  provinces. 
It  has  finally  settled  in  the  'one-big-union'  idea,  which  implies 
the  breaking  away  of  the  local  labor  bodies  from  the  great  inter- 
national organization,  and  their  reorganization  by  locaUties 
under  central  local  trade  councils. 

"  The  point  of  this  form  of  organization  would  be  the  fact  that 
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THE  GOOSE  THAT  LAYS  THE  GOLDEN  EGGS. 

The  Bird — "  Have  you  rcalizwl,  my  good  sir,  that  if  you  pro- 
ceed to  extremes  with  that  weapon  my  auriferous  activities  musu 
inevitably  cease?"  —Pioich  (London). 

every  labor-unionist  in  any  given  city — and  this  includes  many  o\ 
the  civil  servants,  especially  the  postal  employees — could  be 
called  out  in  support  of  the  quarrel  of  any  one  of  the  craft  unions 
with  any  of  its  employers.  To  pul  it  in  other  words,  a  quarrel 
between  the  half-doz<'n  toolmakers  and  the  foreman  in  any 
machine  shop  could  tie  up  a  whole  city — industries,  police  arid 
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Wiiffliif^ 


K^MHi'He^? 


Mr.  Hun — "  Looks  familiar. 


THE  SMILE  ON  THE  FACE  OF   THE  TIGER. 

— Evening  News  (London). 

SNAP    SHOTS   FROM   VERSAILLES, 


I  seem  to  have  been  hero  before." 
— Daily  Express  (London). 


fire  protection  and  postal  and  telephone  service — if  the  labor- 
leaders  were  so  minded. 

"The  advocates  of  the  plan  argue  very  simply  that  this  pro- 
cedure will  make  the  whole  city  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
man  they  are  fighting  and  that  with  such  a  club  to  swing,  labor 
always  will  win.  They  see  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  fact 
that  their  tactics  call  for  the  breaking  of  any  agreements  that 
may  exist  between  other  labor  bodies  and  employers.'' 

A  strong  defense  of  the  strikers  appears  in  that  prominent 
labor  organ,  The  British-Columbia  Federationist,  which  avers 
that  the  strike  is  not  a  revolutionary  strike,  for  the  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining  can  not  be  called  revolutionary,  and  it  adds: 

"The  situation  has  changed  materially  since  it  assumed  a  polit- 
ical aspect.  The  Minister  of  Labor,  who  is  the  representative 
of  the  Government,  is  supposed  to  act  in  a  neutral  capacity  in 
struggles  between  capital  and  labor.  He  has  not  done  so,  and 
if  there  are  any  workers  still  left  that  do  not  see  the  class  nature 
of  governments  and  the  class  they  represent,  they  must  be 
blind.  The  Government  has  through  its  Minister  of  Labor 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  Not  only  should  the  workers  take 
up  the  challenge,  but  they  must  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  They  must  adopt  a  program  that  will  give  them  the 
support  of  the  general  population.  Now  that  the  fight  has 
been  precipitated,  they  must  take  measures  to  see  that  the 
Government  rectifies  some  of  the  conditions  that  are  almost 
intolerable." 

The  Vancouver  World  observes : 

"It  is  easy  to  say  the  Winnipeg  strike  is  a  determined 
attempt  to  overthrow  constitutional  government  in  Canada. 
But  the  statement  is  an  exaggeration  and  a  misrepresentation. 
Not  even  the  bitterest  revolutionary  socialist  in  the  Dominion 
would  attempt  anything  of  the  sort  at  this  juncture.  For  one 
reason,  he  could  hope  to  effect  his  purpose  only  through  existing 
labor-unions,  whose  membership,  all  told,  amounts  merely  to  a 
fraction  of  the  adult  male  population  of  the  Dominion.  For 
another,  the  conservative  element  in  labor  ranks  has  no  such 
end  in  view.  If  instead  of  denouncing  every  labor  outbreak  as 
revolutionary  and  disloyal,  the  attempt  was  made  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  behind  it,  something  might  be  accomplished 
toward  permanent  settlement." 

Slight  indulgence  is  extended  to  the  strike  organizers  by  the 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  which  asserts  that — 


"Not  until  they  saw  the  game  was  up  did  the  ringleaders  of 
the  Winnipeg  strike  begin  to  protest  that  they  had  no  Bolshevik 
designs.  As  long  as  their  carefully  prepared  campaign  seemed 
to  be  carrying  everything  before  it,  they  felt  sure  of  their 
eventual  success  and  correspondingly  contemptuous  of  what 
the  public  thought  of  them. 

"The  motive  behind  the  general-strike  effort  was  the  desire 
to  seize  control  of  commercial  and  industrial  affairs.  Not  only 
that,  it  was  to  supplant  the  constitutional  authorities — municipal, 
provincial,  and  federal — so  far  as  they  were  being  carried  on  in 
Winnipeg." 

The  Toronto  Globe  thinks  the  Winnipeg  situation  ought  to 
decide  the  real  trades-unionists  to  shake  off  the  Bolshevik  ele- 
ment and  resume  control  of  the  labor  movement,  and  it  adds: 

"They  have  allowed  themselves  in  many  parts  of  Canada  to 
be  elbowed  aside  by  noisy,  pushing  fellows  who  have  nothing 
to  offer  in  the  place  of  the  practical  program  and  tendencies  of 
trade-unionism  e.xcept  a  stock  of  phrases  which,  if  they  mean 
anything,  mean  destruction,  anarchy,  and  lawlessness. 

"Now  is  the  time  for  trade-unionism  to  blow  away  the  froth 
of  Bolshevism." 

Contemplating  the  possibility  that  the  contagion  of  the 
general  strike  in  Winnipeg  might  spread  to  other  cities,  the 
Vancouver  Province  predicts  that  it  would  bring  "a  train  of 
calami tie»on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  living  thousands  of 
miles  away,"  and  of  these  "none  are  concerned  in  any  way  with 
the  cause  of  the  trouble."  That  this  is  a  most  untimelj^  moment 
for  Canada  to  have  strikes  is  indicated  by  sundry  Canadian 
dailies,  including  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  which  remarks: 

"This  is  Canada's  hour.  We  enjoy  in  the  British  and  foreign 
markets  an  opportunity  that  never  before  existed.  There  is 
until  September  an  embargo  virtually  upon  aU  manufactures 
entering  Britain  except  from  the  overseas  dominions.  A  pref- 
erence policy  has  been  inaugurated  and  wiU  grow.  We  can 
advanee  with  giant  strides  in  our  manufacturing  if  we  will. 
We  hear  of  foreign  orders  for  goods,  some  of  them  of  great  extent, 
being  refused  because  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  this  country. 
Manufacturers  say  they  are  unable  to  make  contracts  because 
they  do  not  know  if  they  can  fulfil  them.  It  is  time  that  all 
employers  and  employees  got  together.  Their  interests  are 
mutual,  not  antagonistic." 


w 
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BACK   TO   BUSINESS   IN   EUROPE 

WHILE  FRANCE  CONTINUES  TO  THINK  of  the 
Germans  in  terms  of  war,  her  allies  act  differently. 
The  British  and  the  Americans,  in  particular,  WTites 
an  Amsterdam  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Matin,  are  clever 
enough  to  see  that  the  only  war  that  remains  to  be  carried  on  is 


THE   ORDER   OF   THE   BOaT. 
A  Berlin  businessman  goes  over  the  top  with  his  sample-case. 

— Business  (Calcutta). 

an  economic  one.  His  tone  is  severely  critical  of  French 
business  men  as  he  teUs  us  that  as  long  ago  as  last  February 
the  National  Association  of  American  Manufacturers,  repre- 
senting four  thousand  plants,  sent  business  agents  to  Berlin 
to  confer  with  German  captains  of  industry  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  their  affairs  with  American  capital.  A  whole  series  of 
important  operations  similar  to  this  ar^  in  process.  Mention 
is  made  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  'New  York  having  branches 
in  Holland  and  Switzerland  at  the  doors  of  Germany,  and  of  a 
British  bank  which  in  the  month  of  March  bought  all  the  capital 
stock  of  a  large  Germap  firm.  We  read,  too,  of  the  American 
Merchandise  Interchange  Company,  recently  organized  in  the 
United  States,  which  in  March  established  a  branch  at  Berlin 
for  the  purpose  of  exporting  German  products  and  importing 
raw  materials  from  the  Entente  countries.  It  is  said  this 
company  will  soon  inaugurate  a  branch  at  Paris,  and  the  Matin's 
correspondent  proceeds:  » 

"I  shall  assuredly  not  be  giving  any  new  information  to  the 
French  Government  in  saying,  moreover,  that  many  excellent 
business  men,  both  British  and  American,  who  wear  khaki 
uniforms,  are  traveling  through  Bulgaria  and  Roumajiia  as  on 
official  missions.  They  are  preparing  this  territory  of  French 
influence  for  fruitful  business  operations  of  their  own. 

"But,  it  must  be  repeated,  Jio  one  with  the  mind  of  a  business 
man  would  think  of  reproaching  the  British  and  Americans  for 
their  industrial  and  commercial  activities.  Is  there  any  reason 
why,  when  we  French  are  so  inactive  in  these  matters,  that 
our  allies  should  imitate  us?  • 

"From  the  days  when  ideas  of  political  economy  first  appeared 
in  the  world,  the  conquerors  made  prisoners  of  their  enemies 
and  reduced  them  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  victors.  It  is 
Impossible  to  erase  Central  Europe  and  its  180,000,000  inhabi- 
tants from  the  economic  map  of  the  world.  Nor  can  it  be 
boycotted  without  incurring  the  risk  of  serious  self-injury.    But 


one  may  get  this  profit  from  our  victory,  namely,  destruction  of 
the  economic  hegemony  of  the  Germans  so  that  henceforth  their 
efforts  shall  be  for  the  increase  of  French  industrj." 

The  economic  action  of  the  Germans  and  that  of  the  Amer- 
icans and  the  English  bear  some  striking  resemblances  to  each 
other,  according  to  this  informant,  who  goes  on  to  say : 

"When  Russia  was  defeated  in  the  war,  the  Germans  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  take  hold  of  the  country  as  if  it  were  a  land 
for  colonization,  in  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  ample  ad- 
vance preparation  had  been  made  for  them  bj^  their  agents. 
With  the  same  decision  and  promptitude  the  Americans  and 
the  British  act  to-day  in  Germany.  Their  enterprises  penetrate 
even  to  Russia,  as  we  maj^  gather  from  the  fact  that  recently 
British  and  American  syndicates  were  quick  to  reply  to  an  appeal 
of  the  government  of  Lenine.  'It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
British  and  American  governments  are  not  fulh^  informed  on 
these  matters,  for  at  this  same  time  the  Russian  Government 
seized  certain  British  properties  in  various  sections  of  Russia. 
The  interests  of  the  British  and  of  the  Americans  in  Germany 
have  not  the  same  importance  as  the  interests  of  France  have  in 
Russia,  yet  we  see  our  allies  employing  very  different  methods 
from  ours  to  protect  their  interests.  This  purely  economic 
action  of  the  British  and  the  Americans  is  certainlj'  more  in- 
telligent than  was  the  effort  of  the  Germans  in  Russia,  who 
wished  to  exercise  political  control  in  that  country,  and  who 
perished  as  the  result  of  the  shock  of  the  revolution  which 
they  themselves  had  favored." 


JUGO-SLAVIA'S   DOMESTIC   JARS 

GOVERNMENTS  MAY  COLLAPSE  in  a  day,  but  they 
are  not  established  in  the  same  brief  period,  it  is  noted  by 
some  editorial  onlookers,  who  instance  the  case  of  Jugo- 
slavia. Apart  from  the  Adriatic  demands  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  serious   domestic   problems  are  in 


h 


GERMANY'S  POSTWAR  DRIVE  TOWARD  PARIS. 
Germania — *  Hurry  to  Paris,  my  sons,  for  the  more  you  sell  the 


less  the  French  merchants  will  sell, 
them  we  shall  pay  their  indemnity.' 


With  the  money  you  get  from 
— Ruy  Bias  (Paris). 


process  of  solution  in  this  new  state.  Balkan  press  dispatches 
have  notified  us  of  armed  clashes  between  the  Croats  and  the 
Serbs,  whose  differences  are  explained  by  the  Paris  Temps. 
It  is  important  to  realize,  we  are  told,  that  in  Croatia — Croatia- 
Slavonia — there  is  a  democratic  movement  under  way  which  is 
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controlled  by  the  peasant  or  rural  party.  After  Uic  dowiilall  of 

Aiistria-I  I  unwary,    Ihes*^   (^roat   iH'asaiits  contrived    to   orKaiii/.e 

the  majority  of  their  class  into  a  party  which  to-day  controls 

at  least  four-fifths  of  the  (^roat  nation.  This  Pari.s  daily  adds: 

"After  the  armistice  this  {)arty  etdarged  and  emphasiztHl  its 
social  and  republican  platform.  On  November  25,  1918,  it 
con\()k«'d  a  j^reat  assembly'  of  two  thousand  delegates  at  Afi:ram, 
where  it^  resolutcl.N'  opposed  tlie  S(>rbian  centralism  of  Iiel{;:rade. 
On  February  '.\,  1910,  in  a  general  e.\trat)rdinary  assembly,  rep- 
resenting more  than  l(K),()(K)  of  their  supporters,  it  deinand(>d 
the  removal  of  Serbian  troops  and  also  tiie  «'stablishment  of  a 
Croat  constituent  assemhlw  On  Marcii  1  unanimous  protest 
was  made  against  the  Belgrade  Ministry's  agrarian  reforms,  and 
on  March  S  protest  was  ma<le  against  a  si'ries  of  oppressixc  or- 
dinances, against  the  oligarchic  proclanuition  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Sloveni's,  and  against  the  supi)r(>ssion  of 
the  party  organ  Dom  .  The  organization  of  a  peasant  Croat 
neutral  rei)ublic  was  asked  for.  The  j)latforin  of  the  Croat 
p(>asant  party  is  con.servative  as  regards  religion,  liberal  in 
politi(\s,  and  in  certain  clearly  defined  economic  matters  it  is 
radi(^al.  ...  As  the  party  is  an  und<>niable  force,  the  central 
government  of  Belgrade  has  only  its  own  advantage  to  seek  in 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  it.  It  is  not  by  maltreating  the 
Croat  peasants,  who  call  tht>m.selves  republicans,  that  Jugo- 
slavia will  succeed  in  estal)lishing  theint<'rnal  peace  of  which  it 
has  the  greatest  need." 

The  Balkan  correspondent  of  the  liberal  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche 
Couraut  advises  us  that  in  Belgrade  as  well  as  in  Agram,  it  is 
realized  that  it  "will  not  be  possible  to  unite  Serbs  and  Croats 
into  a  single  state,"  and  he  continues: 

"As  time  goes  on  it  becomes  plainer  that  these  nations  do  not 
agree  on  one  single  point,  and  especially  on  the  question  of  the 
form  of  government  of  the  new  state.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Ooats  are  monart-hists,  the  Serbs,  in  particular  the  I nIeUigeiitsia, 
are  republican,  and  so  are  the  Slovenes.  Monarchists  also  are 
the  Montenegrins,  Herzegovinians,  and  the  Bosnians." 

In  denial  of  the  foregoing  opinions  Dr.  Voyslav  M.  Yovano- 
vitch,  Director  of  the  Information  Bureau  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  at  Washington,  says  that  reports 
that  a  "powerful  political  party"  in  Croatia  is  opposing  the 
national  union  of  the  Croats  in  a  single  state  with  the  Serbs 
and  Slovenes,  in  order  to  secure  through  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris  a  separate  Croatian  republic,  are  "a  most  characteristic 
specimen  of  Italian  propaganda."     This  authoritj'  proceeds: 

"According  to  these  reports  the  leader  of  the  party,  Stiepan 
Raditch,  who  claims  to  represent  1,000,000  Croa-t  peasants,  has 
sent  an  appeal  to  the  Italian  peace  delegation  inviting  Mr. 
Orlando  and  Baron  Sonnino  to  take  charge  of  Croatian  interests 
in  Paris.  A  report  published  in  the  French  press  adds  that  Mr. 
Raditch  has  'offered'  Fiume  to  Italy  as  a  price  for  the  latter's 
help  to  'liberate'  Croatia. 

"It  is  not  true  that  the  peasant  party  represents  1,000,000 
Croats  of  Croatia.  According  to  the  most  recent  official  census 
(of  1910),  there  are  in  all  1,608,354  (^roats  (males  and  females) 
in  Croatia.  The  National  Parliament  of  Croatia  has  80  elected 
members.  Only  three  of  them  (Stiepan  Raditch,  Vinko  Lovre- 
kovitch,  and  Tomo  lalbeditch)  belong  to  the  self-styled  peasant 
party.  Croatia  being  an  eighty-five  \wr  cent,  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  the  majority  of  its  rural  population  belonging  to  other 
political  parties,  any  one  of  them  has  more  right  to  assume  the 
name  of  peasant  party  than  Mr.  Raditch's  little  group  has." 

Dr.  Yovanovitch  cites  a  corroborative  statement  from  the 
Jugo-Slav  Bureau  in  Paris,  which  reads  in  part: 

"The  will  of  the  Croatian  people  to  form  a  great  state  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  is  so  stedfast  that  no  worldly  power 
could  make  them  swerve  from  it,  and  still  less  the  Lilliputian  re- 
public of  Mr.  Raditch,  tho  it  be  placed  under  the  high  patronage 
of  the  covetous  'Queen  of  the  Adriatic'  The  object  of  Mr. 
Raditch  may  be  to  bring  about  confusion  and  chaos  in  the 
bosom  of  the  people.  But  the  Croatian  people  are  too  conscious 
of  the  paramount  importance  for  the  union  with  its  brethren 
into  the  state  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  to  listen  to 
the  insinuations  of  a  social  intriguer  such  as  Raditch. 

"Croatia  rejects  the  Lenines,  and  is  not  accessible  to  Bolshe- 
vism propagated  by  Raditch." 


TURKEY'S   INJURED   FEELINGS 

TIJUKISII  SKNSIHILITIKS  are  sadly  wounded  by 
ariicles  in  tlie  press  of  the  outside  world  which  holrl 
the  Turkish  nation  up  as  unfit  and  incompetent  to  govern. 
'Y\\v  Turkish  press  ant  unanimous  in  the  coiitt'tition  that  the 
Turks  are  fully  qualifi<Ki  and  entith-d  to  ruh^  Turkey  and  of 
course  to  retain  Constantinople  as  th«'ir  capital.  They  point 
to  the  shining  record  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpire  for  centuries  back, 
which  they  off<>r  as  a  certifi(!ate  of  compet<!ncy  and  good  charac- 
ter, tho  their  criti(^s  might  differ  with  them  on  this  j)oiiit.  They 
are  able,  howe\'er,  to  <Mte  (uises  wluTe  communities  of  various 
religious  })eliefs  plead  for  the  continuance  of  the  Ottoman 
Government,  and  somewhat  in  a  German  line  of  argument  hold 
up  President  Wilson's  fourteen  jmints  as  tin;  infallible  justifica- 
tion of  all  they  ask.  As  an  instance  of  Turkish  resentment 
toward  criticism  from  the  outside,  we  cull  from  the  Constan- 
finople  Ikdain,  now  known  as  the  Wakii,  the  following: 

"Foreign  newspapers  contain  an  endless  nuniber  of  articles 
in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  Turks  are  incompetents  as  a  na- 
tion. Naturally  we  are  offenthnl.  It  is  the  morrow  of  a  great  war. 
Every  racial  element  of  our  population  is  doing  its  utmost  in 
European  capitals  to  press  consideration  of  its  own  interests 
and  claims.  On  what  grounds  is  the  verdict  of  ineompet.(>ncy 
rendered  against  the  Turks?  Is  it  from  examination  of  Ottoman 
history?  For  how  many  centuries,  from  this  center  of  Con- 
stantinople, have  the  Turks  ruled  over  many  races  of  different 
religions,  different  social  customs,  different  industrial  and  econo- 
mic aptitudes?  Consider  this  and  ask  yourselves  whether  the 
Turks  really  are  incompet(mts  as  a  nation." 

:'■•» 
The  Constantinople  Hadmit  calls  attention  to  the  desire  of  ithe 

Moslems  of  India  for  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  aAul 

remarks : 

"Between  the  mountains  of  Anatolia  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia 
lies  the  Sanjak  of  Mardin.  Its  population  is  two-thirds  Moslem, 
that  is,  more  than  150,000.  The  common  language  for  all  races 
is  Arabic.  The  heads  of  the  several  communities — IVloslem. 
Syrian,  Chaldean^  Catholic,  Orthodox,  and  Protestant — have 
united  in  this  statement  and  plea:  'We  have  lived  together 
for  centuries  as  brothers  under  the  administration  of  the  Otto- 
man Government,  and  we  petition  that  this  administration  con- 
tinue without  interruption.'" 

The  Constantinople  Wukit  epitomizes  the  frame  of  mind  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  and  of  Central  Europe  in 
two  words — "expectation  and  anxiety."  The  world-war  has 
wrought  great  changes  among  all  nations,  says  this  journal,  and 
it  proceeds: 

"The  general  peace  will  work  other  changes  in  the  life  of  the 
nations.  What  will  be  the  lines  of  these  changes?  What  will 
fall  to  our  lot?  Anxiety  overweighs  expectancy.  The  difficul- 
ties we  face  are  tremendous.  Some  grounds  of  hope  were  given 
us  by  Lloj'd  George  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  Russia  is  still  an  enigma  as  well  as 
that  of  Austria.  The  fourteen  points  of  President  Wilson  re- 
main the  true  guide  for  settling  the  problems  of  the  Near  East. 
What  gives  us  hope  is  that  we  hear  from  the  victors  a  demand, 
not  for  vengeance,  but  for  justice.  This  alone  can  secure  perma- 
nent peace." 

The  Wakil  is  also  authority  for  the  statement  that  President 
Gates  of  Robert  College  reported,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  interior,  that  the  establishment  of  a  great 
Armenia  in  the  eastei*n  pi'ovinces  of  the  country  is  "physically 
absurd,"  and  this  organ  remarks: 

"  Neighboring  people  can  not  be  asked  to  give  up  territory, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  Armenians  are  in  the  minority  in  these 
provinces.  It  is  as  if  a  farm  were  owned  by  ten  persons,  seven 
of  whom  were  Moslems  and  three  Christians.  They  have  long 
lived  together  in  this  partnership,  but  quarrels  have  broken 
out  and  they  are  bound  to  separate.  How  shall  this  be  done? 
Manifestly  by  dividing  the  farm  and  giving  seven  parts  to  the 
Moslem  owners  and  three  parts  to  the  Armenian  owners." 


ELECTRIC  TRACTORS   FOR  FACTORY   USE 


THE  IMPETUS  OF  THE  WAR  has  been  felt  by  the 
industrial  truck  and  tractor  as  well  as  by  ahnost  all  other 
forms  of  labor-saving  apparatus.  Man-power  being 
required  in  the  fighting  line,  industry  was  forced  to  adopt  any 
and  every  device  that  would  enable  production  to  continue. 
In  many  cases  the  impetus  thus  given  will  be  carried  over  into 


C'»urU;sy  of    '  Tlitr  (■".U'Clririil  U(-'Vie\v,"'  l"liic;t-o 

NEGOTIATING  A  CURVE. 

This  tractor  circles  safely  around  the  posts  in  the   Armour  plant 
with  its  long  train  of  trailers  full  of  eggs. 


peace,  and  this  wiU  be  true,  tliinks  a  writer  in  The  Electrical 
Review  (Chicago,  May  17)  of  the  industrial  tractor,  which  has 
many  uses  hitherto  neglected.  The  subject  of  industrial  electric 
traction,  he  says,  calls  to  mind  the  small,  silent,  rapid  locomo- 
tives, trucks,  or  cars,  hauling  or  can\ving  loads  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  size  among  piles  of  luggage  and  crowds  of  people 
in  terminals  or  on  shipping  i)latforms.  This  is  but  natural, 
since  the  first  practical  application  of  tractors  was  for  these 
])urposes.  But  the  vision  must  not  l)e  allowed  to  rest  here, 
for  this  represents  but  a  snuill  ))orli()n  of  llie  possible  field, 
which  maj-  be  said  to  include  nearly  all  lines  of  ijidustry.  He 
goes  ou: 


"Industrial  electric  traction  equipment  may  be  roughly 
di\ided  into  two  classes — locomotives  or  tractors  which  are 
equipped  with  the  necessary  power  and  control  apparatus  and  a 
place  for  the  operator,  but  on  which  no  provision  is  made  for 
carrying;  and  trucks  which  carry  the  same  apparatus,  but  on 
which  space  is  allowed  for  the  transporting  of  material,  etc. 
These  may  be  designed  to  run  on  tracks  where  the  route  of 
travel  is  definitely  laid  out  and  Avhere  conditions  aie  such  as  to 
restrict  passageways  very  closely  and  the  utmost  power  is 
desired,  or  they  may  be  built  with  fiat  wheels  equipped  with 
tires  for  operation  over  almost  any  surface.  The  power,  when 
it  is  desired  to  operate  the  machines  on  tracks,  may  either  be 
received  from  storage-batteries  on  the  tractor  or  through  some 
form  of  trolley  from  an  outside  source.  Unless  track  operation 
is  intended  the  power  is  receiA'ed  from  storage  batteries. 

"Where  the  apparatus  is  designed  for  use  on  tracks  the 
limitations  as  to  speed,  size,  and  power  are  um-estricted,  which 
is  especially  true  where  the  power  is  received  from  an  outside 
source.  The  high  cost  of  these  equipments  and  their  distributing 
limitations,  however,  prohibit  their  use  except  in  comparatively 
few  eases  where  these  features  are  essential. 

"The  storage-battery  vehicle,  on  the  other  hand,  designed 
for  use  on  any  surface,  has  a  far  greater  field,  and,  altho  somewhat 
restricted  as  to  practical  speed  and .  power,  embodies  these 
features  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  ordinary  purposes.  Altho 
the  fields  of  these  two  forms  are  sufficiently  well  defined  and 
limited  to  prevent  encroachment,  the  same  auxiliary  devices 
may  be  supplied  with  either  and  the  methods  which  they  employ 
are  common. 

"The  progi'ess  made  in  the  design  of  these  storage-battery 
trucks  and  tractors  since  their  introduction  has  been  very 
rapid.  Many  improvements  designed  to  meet  almost  every 
industrial  requirement  have  been  made,  either  in  the  locomotives 
and  trucks  or  by  the  addition  of  certain  auxiliary  fea,tures. 
Among  the  prominent  improvements  in  the  machines  are  those 
of  steering,  braking,  battery,  and  motor  features,  controller 
and  control  equipment,  diminishing  the  necessary  turning 
radius,  couplings,  and  numerous  safety  appliances.  Of  the 
auxiliary  devices,  the  automatic  lifting,  loading,  dumping, 
and  crane  attachments  are  most  familiar,  altho  tractors  and 
trucks  have  been  equipped  with  pumps,  lifting  magnets,  con- 
vejers,  etc.,  to  meet  special  requirements." 

The  auxiliary  feature  that  presents  the  greatest  advantages 
is  probably  the  lifting-truck,  we  are  told.  The  Ipodj-  of  this 
truck  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  using  the  power  of  the  truck. 
In  the  lowest  position,  the  bodj'  may  be  run  under  skids  on 
which  the  material  to  be  moved  has  been  placed.  It  is  then 
raised  and  the  material  still  on  the  skid  is  carried  to  the  next 
I)lace.  The  average  time  required  to  load  and  unload  a  truck  is  , 
four  times  that  required  to  remove  the  material.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  such  trucks  maj-  be  used  to  advantage  even  on 
short  hauls.     To  quote  further: 

"Another  prominent  feature  which  greatly  extends  the  field 
of  the  tractor  is  the  crane  attachment.  This  attachment  is 
simple,  consisting  of  a  gauntrj'  crane  to  be  mounted  on  the  tractor- 
frame,  the  hook  of  which  is  raised  or  lowered  either  by  a  separate 
motor  or  by  the  tractor  motor.  With  this  device,  tractors 
may  be  used  in  moving  hea\  y  machinery  or  materials.  This  is 
especially  desirable  in  small  plants  where  a  traveling  crant" 
can  not  be  installed 

"It  is  generally  admitted  that  where  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  material  is  to  be  earri(>d  over  distances  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  yards,  electric  tractors  and  trucks  offer  great  economic 
advantages  over  any  other  method  of  handling.  This  limita- 
tion in  distance  api)lies  to  ordinary  quantities  of  materials  of 
such  size  that  they  can  be  easily  handled  by  man-power.  This. 
it  would  seem,  restricts  their  use  to  the  older  factories  when< 
modern  ideas  of  efficiency  w<>re  not  known  at  the  time  of  building 
and  ])rohibits  their  operation  in  the  modern  plants  wliere  pro- 
gressive assembly  and  other  similar  efficiency  methods  are 
uractised.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  opposite  conditions 
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prevail  and  \ho  majority  of  i)racti<!al  oconoinic  installations 
arc  lo  ]>r  roiMid  in  ihti  pro^rrcssivc  tn()(l(>rn  plants.  Tlicro  is  no 
question  hut  that  this  coiulitioii  is  brought  about  by  tho  im- 
proved cost  sy.sto?ns  in  use  in  those  plants  from  which  the 
.■ipi)roxiniato  savings  can  be  j)r('(h>tcrinin(id  and  the  inanu- 
facturinfj  policies  which  require  that  all  equipin<>iit  must  be 
operated  at  its  maximum  efficiency.  This  condition  does  not 
lessen  the  opj^ortunif it>s  for  ehM-lric  industrial  transportation 
apparatus  in  the  old(>r  ()lants,  but  olTt^rs  a  profitable  example 
which  these  plants  may  follow 

"The  {>:eneral  utility  featur(>s  of  th(>se  machines  can  not  b(> 
nefjlected,  for  tlu»se  are  often  the  determining!:  factors  in  their 
selection  for  use  in  snuill  plai'.ts.  Jn  tlu^se  plants  power-cranes, 
hoists,  etc.,  are  not  ])ractical,  becsause  there  is  seldom  any  use 
for  them.  When  such  work  is  to  be  done  it  is  usually  per- 
formed by  a  larjie  number  of  the  worknu-n  who  are  taken  froiri 
their  regular  work  for  this  purpose.  This  results  in  a  loss  of 
time,  not  only  the  actual  time  required  to  do  the  work,  but 
bec^ause  such  labor  tires  the  men  so  that  t-h(>y  will  not  be  able 
to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  for  the  balance  of  the  day. 

"One  of  the  common  utility  duties  that  tractors  or  trucks  are 
required  to  perform  is  i)lacing  and  sjiotting  freight-ears.  Except 
in  the  vci'y  large  j)lant«  where  steam-locomotives  are  constantly 
in  use,  this  is  an  expensive  process.  How  often  does  the  entire 
receiving  or  shipping  department  of  a  small  plant  remain  idle 
waiting  for  the  switch-engine  from  the  railroad  comimny  to 
move  a  car  a  few  feet  or  wait  until  several  of  their  number 
accomplish  this  task  by  main  strength?  While  it  is  not  the 
intention  to  present  the  industrial  tractor  as  8  possible  com- 
petitor of  the  steam-engine,  they  can  move  an  empty  freight- 
car  short  distances  without  seriously  overloading  their 
equipment." 


THE  HEALTH  OF  COLORED  TROOPS 

THE  NEGRO  is  constitutionally  a  "better  physiological 
machine"  than  the  white  man.  This  is  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  experts  from  the  militai-y  examinations  and 
experiences  of  the  past  few  years  as  reported  by  the  editor  of 
the  "Current  Comment"  page  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago,  May  17).  Students  of  eugenics, 
he  says,  point  out  that  certain  races  have  unconsciously  varied  in 
their  choices  of  partners  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  differ- 
ing conditions,  with  respect  to  resistance  to  disease,  to  mental 
capacity,  and  to  moral  qualitj'.  Of  these,  the  resistance  to 
disease  is  susceptible  of  most  accurate  estimation  because  it  can 
be  considered  on  the  basis  of  statistical  information.    He  goes  on: 

' '  A  peculiarly  valuable  instance  is  afforded  by  the  comparison 
of  white  men  and  negroes  in  the  United  States  Army.  The 
numbers  are  sufficiently  large  to  give  some  semblance  of  validity 
to  the  deductions  which  they  permit.  The  white  and  colored 
troops  live  under  equally  good  sanitary  conditions  and  are 
examined  with  equal  diagnostic  skill.  A  study  of  the  sort  in- 
dicated has  recently  been  reported  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Love 
and  Major  Davenport,  who  have  undertaken  an  analysis  of  more 
than  half  a  million  admissions  to  sick  report  in  our  Army,  in- 
cluding more  than  15,000  for  the  colored  troops.  For  many 
maladies  the  morbidity-rate  is  the  same  in  the  two  races.  The 
army  officers  have,  however,  ascertained  from  the  statistics 
that  the  colored  troops  are  relatively  less  resistant  to  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  pleura  as  well  as  to  certain  general  diseases, 
like  tuberculosis  and  smallpox;  they  are  also  much  more  fre- 
quently infected  with  venereal  diseases  and  suffer  wide-spread 
complications  of  these  diseases.  Love  and  Davenport  point 
out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  general  the  skin  not  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  but  also  that  which  is  infolded  to  form  the 
lining  of  the  mouth  and  nasopharynx,  is  much  more  resistant  to 
microorganisms  in  negroes  than  in  M^hite  men.  The  white  skin 
seems  to  be  relatively  a  degenerate  skin  in  this  respect.  Further- 
more, the  nervous  systems  of  the  uninfected  negroes  show  fewer 
cases  of  instability' than  those  of  white  men.  Thus  there  is  far 
less  neui'asthenia,  there  are  fewer  instances  of  psychopathic 
states,  and  there  is  only  half  as  much  alcoholism  in  colored  as  in 
white  troops.  Nutritional  disorders  .  .  .  are  also  less  common 
among  the  negroes.  As  Love  and  Davenport  describe  the  iin- 
infected  negro,  'he  seems  to  have  more  stable  nerves,  has  better 
eyes,  and  metabolizes  better.  Thus,  in  many  respects  the  un- 
infected colored  troops  show  themselves  to  be  constitutionally 
better  physiological  machines  than  the  white  men.' " 


HOW   TO   LIGHT  A   MOVIE  THEATER 

THF  OIjD  IDKA  that  i)i(;tures  thrown  by  a  lant«!rn  on  a 
screen  require  a  completely  darkened  nM)m  to  be  ch^ariy 
seen  was  shown  to  be  incorrect  long  before  the  invr^ntiori 
of  th(!  motion -i)icture.  French  experimenters  denion.strated 
that  all  that  was  needed  was  that  light  from  without  should  not 
fall  directly  upon  the  .scn'en  itself  nor  shine  into  the  spectators' 
(\yesi.  Yet  it  was  some  time  before  the  nu>vie-i)roducers  n^alized 
that  their  theaters  need  not  be  dark.  Some  are  even  now  too 
dark  for  comfort.  There  is  no  need  for  this,  since  the  problems 
involved  have  now  been  completely  worked  out  by  illuminating 
engineers.     The  requirements  and  their  practical  fulfilment  are 
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A  NEW  LIGHTING  SCHEME   IN   A  MICHIGAN  THEATER, 
Which  keeps  the  screen  dark  while  liKhting  aisles  and  scats. 


both  stated  clearly  in  an  article  in  The  Electrical  World  (New 
York,  May  17).     Says  this  paper: 

"When  lighting  problems  are  considered,  auditoriums  of 
photoplay  theaters  present  a  condition  differing  somewhat  from 
that  presented  by  the  le.gitimate  theater  because  sufficient  light 
must  be  furnished  to  permit  the  audience  of  the  photoplay  theater 
to  find  its  way  about,  yet  the  distribution  of  this  light  must  be 
such  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  picture  on  the  screen.  The 
intensities  in  different  parts  of  the  theater  may  be  materially 
different,  since  the  surface  most  vitally  important  is  the  screen. 
It  is  usually  quite  practicable  to  raise  the  illumination  in  the 
rear  or  at  the  entrance  if  the  motion-picture  screen  itself  is 
properly  submerged  in  darkness. 

"In  this  way  a  person  entering  is  not  at  first  subjected  to  so  low 
an  intensity  of  illumination  as  he  is  after  passing  down  toward 
the  front  of  the  theater.  The  minute  or  two  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  time  of  entering  and  the  time  of  reaching  an  area  of 
low  illumination  gives  the  eye  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  which 
to  accustom  itself  to  the  lower  intensity. 

"A  second  requirement  of  this  type  of  lighting  is  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  illumination  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
horizontal  plane,  that  is,  the  seats  and  aisles.  It  is  considered 
poor  practise  to  throw  any  amoimt  of  light  on  the  side-walls 
because  of  the  effect  of  reflection  toward  the  screen.  Moreover, 
such  light  serves  no  useful  purpose.  The  third  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  elimination  of  sources  of  light  from  the  field  of 
vision.  In  this  category  fall  such  items  as  bracket  lamps 
along  the  side-walls  or  lamps  on  either  side  of  the  screen,  if 
the  unfts  are  low  enough  to  catch  the  eye.  Such  lamps  not  onl\- 
tend  to  disturb  the  eye,  but  thej-  also  produce  depression  of  vision 
and  cause  a  diversion  which  distracts  attention  from  the  picture. 

"As  an  example  of  a  method  by  which  such  lighting  can  be 
worked  out,  an  illustration  is  shown  of  a  lighting  installation  at 
Escanaba,  Mich.  .  .  .  The  lighting  is  effected  solely  by  means  of 
artificial  windows  in  the  ceiling.  Above  these  windows  are  long 
boxes  approximately  18  inches  {4r>  em.)  in  height,  painted  white 
inside.  These  boxes  act  as  diffusers,  throwing  the  light  through 
the  Avindows  into  the  auditorium.     The  type  of  glass  used  giAcs 
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very  good  diffusion  and  efficiency.  The  lamps  are  arranged 
on  three  separate  circuits,  allowing  for  the  use  of  full  intensity, 
a  secondary  intensity,  or  a  very  low  intensity  for  photoplay 
work.  The  lamps  on  the  circuit  which  gi\e  the  lowest  intensity 
have  been  so  graded  in  size  as  to  furnish  a  \ery  low  value  of 
illumination  near  the  front  of  the  theater  and  a  higher  \'alue  of 
illumination  near  the  rear.  This  type  of  lighting  directs  the 
greater  percentage  of  light  to  the  seats  and  aisles,  where  it  is 
needed." 

AN   ANTINOISE   TELEPHONE 

DID  YOU  EVER  TRY  to  talk  through  a  telephone  when 
some  one  was  making  a  noise  in  the  room?  Whether 
the  noise  was  the  wail  of  3'our  first-born,  or  a  carpenter 
mending  the  dooc,  or  jour  wife  playing  the  piano,  it  put  the 
telephone  temporarily  out  of 
commission.  Then  how  can  the 
telephone  be  used  in  a  boiler- 
factory,  or  in  the  engine-room  of 
a  liner,  or  on  an  airplane?  It 
couldn't,  until  the  antinoise 
transmitter  was  devised.  How 
this  has  been  used  on  our  battle- 
planes, and  how  it  has  now  been 
adopted  for  marine  use,  and  how 
it  may  doubtless  be  utilized  in 
many  other  ways,  is  told  in 
The  Pacific  Marine  Review  (San 
Francisco,  May).  Says  this 
paper: 

"Since  the  days  of  its  earliest 
development,  the  telephone  has 
been  tried  out  at  various  times 
for  communication  from  bridge 
to  engine-room  and  between 
other  parts  of  power-propelled 
vessels.  That  it  has  been  found 
conspicuously  wanting  in  these 
trials  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  communication  from  bridge 
to  engine-room,  and  vice  versa,  is 
still  chieflj'  etyected  bj'  means  of 
such  mechanical  and  electrome- 
chanical devices  as  the  ship's 
telegraph,  etc.,  and  even  by  the  antediluvian  speaking-tube. 

"With  the  enormous  use  of  the  airplane  as  a  fighting  and 
observation  unit  during  the  European  war,  there  developed  con- 
stantly new  reasons  whj'  rapid  and  efficient  means  of  inter- 
communication were  necessary — both  between  the  pilot  and  the 
bombers  or  observers  aboard  the  same  craft,  and  also  from 
air-ship  to  ground  and  the  reverse  (in  the  latter  case,  of  course, 
l)y  means  of  wireless  telephony). 

"To  those  who  have  l)een  in  the  vicinity  of  unnmffled  gasoline 
or  other  internal-combustion  engines  under  test,  it  is  super- 
tiuous  to  say  that  the  noise  they  emit  precludes  any  sort  of  con- 
v«Tsation  near  by — except,  of  course,  bj'  some  means  such  as 
sign  language.  With  the  twelve  cylinders  of  a  Liberty  airplane 
motor  exhausting  dii-ectly  into  the  air  alongside  the  fuselage 
of  an  airplane  (or,  in  th(;  case  of  a  twin-motor  })lane,  twenty- 
four  cylinders),  the  problem  of  providing  easy  communication 
aniong  th(>  crew  of  that  airplane  seemed,  at  first  glance,  im- 
possible of  solution.  The  tendency  of  a  telei)hone  transmitter 
of  any  type  previously  developed  to  pick  up  every  noise  in  its 
A'icinity,  as  well  as  the  vibrations  of  the  voice  directed  against  it, 
is  only  too  well  known  to  those  who  have  attempted  to  use  the 
tel(!phone  in  any  noisy  locality.  This  evil  is  known  in  telephone 
j)arlance  as  'side-tone,'  and  the  best  lirains  of  the  telephone 
engineering  profession  had  been  combating  it  for  years.  • 

"Confronted  with  such  a  problem  as  this,  Edwin  S.  Pridham 
and  Peter  L.  Jensen,  engineers  of  the  Magnavox  Company  of 
San  Francisco  and  pioneers  in  the  adaptation  to  commercial  us(> 
of  the  electrodynamic  principle  in  telejjhone  receivers,  took  one 
of  the  boldest  steps  ever  taken  in  tcilephone  development,  and, 
by  so  doing,  produced  the  Magnavox  'antinoise'  telephone 
transmiter. 

"It  was  this  transmitter,  invented  by  these  two  (^alifornians 
under  war-pressure  .  .  .  that  enabled  virtually'  perfect  telephonic 
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intercommunication  among  the  members  of  the  crews  of  Amer- 
ica's cotnbat  airplanes,  and  equally  efficient  wireless  t<?lephone 
communication  with  the  ground,  from  heights  as  great  as  ten 
thousand  feet." 

How  .Jeusen  and  Pridham  solved  the  problem  of  overcom- 
ing the  noise  of  two  thundering,  unuuiffled  Liberty  motors  and 
enabling  the  use  of  telephones  only  a  few  feet  from  them  is  inter- 
esting because  the  stej)  they  took  was  both  simple  and  daring. 
We  read: 

"Every  previous  attempt  made  by  telephone  engineers — 
many  of  them  world-famous — to  overcome  outside  noise  in- 
fluence or  'side-tone'  in  the  telephone  transmitter  had  been  by 
trying  to  exclude  noise  with  'sound-proof  cases,  padding  and 
the  like. 

"Pridham  and  Jensen  boldlj-  opened  the  diaphragm  and  but- 
ton of  the  transmitter  and  let 
all  the  noise  in — impartially  to 
both  sides  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  result  was  entire  exclusion 
from  the  circuit  of  e^■ery  sound 
saAC  the  voices  of  the  users:  and 
the  inventors  at  once  patented 
tile  method,  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  which  impresses  itself 
forcibly  on  e\ery  one  who  hears 
a  demonstration. 

"The  idea  is  simple.  Conceive 
a  big  Chinese  gong  or  tomtom 
struck  on  both  sides  at  once,  in 
the  same  spot,  by  hammers  of 
equal  weight.  The  blows  being 
equal,  the  gong  will  not  vilirate. 
But  if  a  light  tap  be  administered 
on  one  side  only,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  smaller  hammer,  the 
gong  will  vibrate  in  proportion 
to  the  tap  of  the  little  hammer. 
In  the  case  of  the  transmitter, 
the  outside  noise  (affecting  both 
sides  of  the  diaphragm  equallj) 
is  analogous  to  the  two  hammers; 
the  voice  waves  to  the  smaller 
hammer. 

"All  of  this  brings  us  back  to 
the  question  of  telephone  in- 
tercommunication between  the 
bridge  of  a  steamship  or  motor- 
ship  and  the  noisj^  parts  of  the 
ship — main  engine-room,  refrigerating  engine-room,  steering  en- 
gine-room aft,  boiler-room,  wireless-room,  etc.  Demonstrations 
of  the  performance  of  the  Magnavox  'antinoise'  telephone  under 
severe  and  actual  service  conditions  convinced  the  representa^ 
tives  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  that  it  was  the  long- 
desired  means  of  unimpeded  telephonic  intercommunication 
amid  the  perpetual  diu  in  the  ^•itals  of  a  power-driven  ship. 
As  a  result,  merchant  ships  now  under  construction  in  Pacific 
coast  shipyards  are  being  equi]>ped  with  Magnavox  'antinoise' 
marine  telephones. 

"These  marine  telephones  embody  not  only  the  same  trans- 
mitter that  revolutioniz(>d  intercommunication  on  board  and  to 
and  from  army  and  navy  airplanes,  but  also  the  electro- 
dynamic  type  of  telephone  receiver,  which  is  far  superior  in 
speech  reception  and  reproduction  to  the  old  type  of  electro- 
magnetic receiver  employed  in  the  familiar  commercial  form  of 
telei)hone. 

"In  addition  to  embodying  these  two  vital  features,  the  'anti- 
noise' transmitter  and  the  electrodynamic  receiver,  these  in- 
struments b«>ar  ample  e^  idence  of  having  been  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  designed  to  meet  all  of  the  unusually  severe  condi- 
tions that  must  be  met  by  electrical  apparatus  of  any  form  on 

board  ship 

"A  word  here  about  the  technicalities  of  the  electrodynamic 
type  of  telei)hone  recei\ cr  may  not  be  amiss.  In  this  form  of 
rec«>iver,  the  xibrating  elem(>nt  is  a  Hat  coil  of  wire,  and  not  a  soft 
iron  diaphragfn,  as  in  the  old  electromagnetic  typ(^  This 
flat  coil  of  wir(>  is  rigidly  attach(>d  to  a  bronze  diaphragm,  in  such 
a  position  that  it  cuts  th(>  lines  of  magnetic;  force  passing  between 
the  pole  pieces  of  a  permanent  magnet.  The  passage  of  the 
fluctuating  voic«>-currents  through  this  coil  causes  it  to  vibrate 
in  tiiis  magnetic!  field  synchronously  with  the  vibrations  of  the 
transmitter  diaphragm   at   the  other  end  of   the  circuit;    and, 
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inasmuch  as  the  coil  is  always  at  a  fixf  distaiuM^  from  the  pole 
pieces  of  the  mafjiu?t,  the  reprodiielioii  of  spetn-h  effeetixl  })y  it, 
through  [hv  attaciied  r(>eeiver  (iiai)iu'agui,  is  far  ehiarer  and  more 
faithful  to  the  original  than  ever  has  been  attained  by  the  com- 
mon or  ehvslromagiietrie  typ(^  of  I'eeeiver 

"One  unique  test  that  was  made  eonsisted  in  placing  a  tel(>- 
])hone  equijjped  with  the  'antinoi^se'  transmitter  inside  the  steel 
shell  of  a  boiler.  With  several  men  outside  the  boiler  pounding 
on  the  shell  with  hammers,  a  person  inside  was  able  to  telephone 
to  those  on  the  outside  without  interference  from  the  din  of  the 
hammering." 

DRINKING-FOUNTAINS,   GOOD   AND   BAD 

THAT   A    BUBBLING   FOUNTAIN  without  a  mouth- 
guard  is  like  a  gun  without  powder  is  asserted  by  Prof. 
J.  H.  Dunlap,  of  Iowa  State  University,  in  an  article  en- 
titled   "Common    Sense,   Science,    and    Drinking  -  Fountains," 

contributed    to    The    American     City      

(New  York,  May).  He  gives  as  his 
reason  for  saying  this  that  in  the 
customary  vertical-jet  type  of  foun- 
tain without  a  jubuth-guard  the  lips 
of  the  drmker  arfe.apt  to  be  placed 
directly  upon  the  metal  top  of  the 
bubbler.  In  this  way  germs  from  the 
lips  are  almost  sure  to  flavor  the  drink 
of  the  next  user.  In  order  to  show 
just  how  the  public  uses  such  foun- 
tains, some  data  were  recently  ob- 
tained showing  that  twenty-five  of 
forty  children  that  drank  from  un- 
guarded fountains  placed  their  Ups 
in  contact  with  the  metal.  He 
goes  on: 

"Not  long  ago  a  Federal  inspector 
in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  observed  the  use  of  a  certain 
fountain.  Upon  one  occasion  forty- 
seven  persons  drank;  and  in  almost 
every  case  the  lips  were  placed  upon 
the  metal  top.  Of  the  forty-seven 
who  used  the  fountain  three  appeared 
to  be  tubercular    and   three   had   an 

eruption  upon  the  face.  Such  facts  are  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  need  of  mouth-guards  with  all  fountains. 

"It  seems  obvious  in  the  case  of  fountains  with  vertical  jets 
that  water  which  has  touched  the  lips  may  fall  back  upon  the 
metal  tops.  In  a  recent  visit  to  a  large  city  fountains  apparently 
new  and  very  attractive  in  appearance  were  observed  upon  the 
corners  of  a  public  square.  The  mayor  of  the  city  and  his 
associates  seemed  to  be  very  much  surprized  when  told  that 
these  fountains  were  quite  unsanitary. 

"The  fresh  water  bubbles  up  through  a  cup  of  more  or  less 
stagnant  water  which  could  not  drain  out.  Of  course  the  water 
Avhieh  touches  the  lips  of  the  drinker  falls  back  into  this  cup  and 
seriously  contaminates  it.  A  simple  experiment  will  enable 
any  one  to  discover  how  long  such  polluted  water  may  remain 
in  the  undrained  cup.  By  adding  a  little  stain  or  coloring  mat- 
ter, it  will  be  found  that  a  long  period  of  time  is  required  before 
all  traces  of  it  have  disappeared.  While  this  fountain  is  bad 
enough  in  the  continuous-flow  type,  it  is  much  worse  in  the  in- 
termittent-flow type. 

"But  suppose  the  bubbler  is  designed  so  that  the  incoming 
fresh  water  can  not  pass  through  a  stagnant  cup  of  water. 
Suppose  the  fountain  is  of  the  intermittent-flow  type.  It  should 
be  easy  to  see  that,  when  the  flow  stops,  the  water  which  is  at 
that  moment  in  contact  with  the  lips  may  fall  back  upon  the 
metal  top  of  the  bubbler  and  from  this  resting-place  be  carried 
to  the  lips  of  the  next  drinker.  Moreover,  if  the  bulb  forming 
the  nozle  is  so  made  that  it  may  drain  out,  some  of  the  germ- 
laden  water  may  be  drawn  back  inside  the  bulb.  Then  the  next 
flush  of  water  will  be  likely  to  carry  some  of  the  germs  to  the 
lips  of  the  drinker  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  next. 
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"While  this  danger  of  <'ontaminated  water  falling  baf;k  ui)on 
the  metal  top  in  the  <'ase  of  intermit  (cut  jets  is  self-evident,  it  is 
by  no  means  so  <'lear  (hat  (  he  same  datiger  exists  with  coii( inuoiis 
jets.  Science,  however,  may  be  called  to  our  aid  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  fountains  with  continuous  vertical  jets.  Labora- 
tory tests  s(H-m  to  prove  that  such  fountains  are  almost  equally 
guilty  with  those  of  the  intermittent  type.  Whether  or  not  this 
is  due  to  faulty  design  has  not  y<'t  b<K'n  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  experiments  made  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  were  upon 
a  bubbler  of  the  continuous-(low  (yi)e,  formed  by  four  perforations 
in  the  top  of  a  cylinder  which  scn^wc^d  into  the  center  of  a  hollow 
metal  bulb.  The  experimenters  performed  the  interesting  test 
of  washing  out  their  mouths  with  suspensions  of  li.  prodif/ioHu.i, 
and  while  the  lips  were  still  moist  they  drank  from  the  fountain 
when  the  bubble  was  two  to  three  centimeters  in  height.  They 
were  careful  not  to  touch  the  metal  top  of  th(^  fountain.  In  one 
instance  they  found  that  the  bacteria  thus  introduced  were  re- 
tained for  135  minutes.  The  average  time  of  retention  was  25 
minutes.     The  theory  was  advanced  that  the  reason  why  these 

bacteria  were  retained  for  so  long  a 
time  by  the  bubble  was  that  the  or- 
ganisms danced  on  the  columns  of 
water,  much  as  a  ball  dances  on  a 
garden  fountain.  Further  tests  should 
be  made  in  order  to  show  more  clear- 
ly why  so  long  a  period  of  retention 
of  bacteria  is  possible.  It  may  ht' 
that  the  particular  design  of  vertical- 
jet,  continuous-flow  fountain  used 
in  these  tests  is  responsible  for  the 
length  of  the  retention  period.  At 
any  rate,  these  experiments  show 
clearly  that  even  vertical  -  jet,  con- 
tinuous-flow bubblers  may  be  a  pos- 
sible source  of  danger  in  the  trans- 
mission of  contagious  diseases.  It 
may  prove  impracticable  to  alter  the 
design  of  continuous-flow,  vertical- 
jet  fountains  so  that  the  dangers 
they  now  present  may  be  completely 

removed 

"Science  has  proved  that  the  most 
serious  violation  of  common  sense  of 
which  our  drinking  -  fountains  are 
guilty  is  that  they  are  nearly  all  de- 
signed with  vertical  jets.  As  would 
be  expected,  experiments  have  shown 
that  by  slanting  the  jet  at  an  angle 
of  fifteen  degrees  or  more  all  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  vertical  type  of  jet  will  be  overcome. 
The  drink  is  then  obtained  at  the  highest  point  in  the  curved 
path  of  the  jet.  No  water  touched  by  the  lips  can  fall  so  as  to 
contaminate  the  source.  The  slanting-jet  foimtain  shown  is 
one  type  now  being  manufactured.  This  nozle  is  simple, 
safe,  and  inexpensive.  It  may  be  attached  to  any  type  of 
fountain  now  on  tlae  market.  This  particular  design  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  protected.  Neither  the  face  nor  the  hand  can 
contaminate  the  source  of  the  jet,  and  it  can  not  be  squirted 
by  the  small  boy. 

"There  are  already  at  least  four  distinct  types  of  slanting-jet 
fountains  upon  the  market." 

The  following  are  Dr.  Dunlap's  conclusions: 

"First,  all  intermittent-flow  fountains  with  vertical  jets  should 
be  unquaUfiedly  condemned. 

"Secondly,  most  continuous-flow  fountains  with  vertical  jets 
are  shown  by  actual  laboratory  experiments  to  be  possible 
sources  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 

"Thirdly,  no  continuous-flow  fountain  with  vertical  jet  should 
be  installed  without  first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  type 
selected  by  a  competent  sanitary  authority  or  by  a  State  board 
of  health. 

"Fourthly,  slanting-jet  fountains,  whether  of  the  continuous 
or  of  the  intermittent  type,  are  simple  and  safe. 

"Finally,  while  the  case  against  the  present  types  of  sanitary 
drinking-fountains  might  be  continued  further,  it  is  hoped  that 
enough  e\'idence  has  been  set  forth  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
public  in  future  purchases." 
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Suigrave  Manor,  the  English  home  of  the  Washingtons,  about  to  be  refitted  to  serve  in  future  as  a  meeting-place  for  all  "  who  wish  to  bring 

Englishmen  and  Americans  to  understand  each  other  as  members  of  one  family." 


THE  HEARTH  OF  THE  WASHINGTONS 


IT  IS  AN  ODD  FACT  that  Shakespeare's  birthplace  has 
been  almost  more  of  an  American  than  an  English  shrine. 
Certainly  few  American  travelers  in  that  land  ever  failed 
to  make  at  least  one  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  Britishers  by  the  thousand  may  be  found 
innocent  of  similar  devotion.  But  England  is  now  setting  up 
a  rival  shrine,  and  one  that  may  be  calculated  to  exert  a  stronger 
claim.  Suigrave  Manor,  the  home  of  the  Washingtons,  is  to 
bo  one  of  the  first  memorials  of  that  quickening  of  sympathy  and 
coo])eration  between  the  two  English-speaking  peoples  brought 
about  by  the  war.  The  long-standing  tie  is  personified  in 
Washington,  whom  P^nglishmen  themselves  have  called  "that 
great  Englishman  who  was  also  a  great  American."  Before  the 
war  the  home  of  Washington's  ancestors  in  Northamptonshire 
had  been  bought  in  celebration  of  a  century  of  peace  between 
the  two  nations;  but  th(^  funds  necessary  to  restore,  equip, 
and  maintain  this  liistoric  link  with  the  pa^l  as  an  appropriate 
center  of  Anglo- Ajnerican  friendship  were  necessarily  diverted 
to  oilier  channels.  Now  the  project  has  been  revived,  mainly 
through  the  inspiration  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph.  Viscount 
Bryce,  that  old  and  devoted  friend  of  America,  is  fittingly  Ww. 
one  to  point  out  the  especial  claim  this  spot  has  on  America's 
interest  and  afifections: 

"Our  American  friends  do  not  always  remember,  and  their 
school-books  certainly  have  failed  to  impress  it  upon  them,  that 
the  history  of  the  United  Stales  does  not  begin  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  nor  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  nor  with  the 
Mayflotver,  but  began  centuries  earlier,  in  the  years  when  the 
character  of  the  English  people  was  being  molded,  and  Avhen  the 
foundations  Avere  being  laid   of   those  free  institutions   which 


one  part  of  the  people  carried  across  the  Atlantic,  and  has  there 
developed  in  a  new  Continent. 

"Suigrave  Manor,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Washingtons, 
is  a  \'isible  monument  to  remind  them  of  this  truth.  Americans 
who  Adsit  it  will  better  realize  the  scenes  amid  which  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  old  colonies  in  Virginia  and  New  pjugland  dwelt 
and  worked,  already  practising  the  virtues  which  have  made 
the  greatness  of  both  branches  of  the  stock.  In  these' Northamp- 
tonshire fields  they  will  feel  themselves  at  home,  and  realize 
that  the  traditions-  and  institutions  of  Old  England  are  part  of 
their  heritage." 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  sounds  the  note  of  the  renewed 
spiritual  alliance  throiigh  the  agency  of  the  war  and  its  mani- 
festation in  this  physical  shape: 

"To-day,  at  the  close  of  the  Great  War,  when  the  sons  of  these 
two  nations  have  stood  side  by  side  in  the  cause  of  the  world's 
freedom,  there  is  a  new  significance  in  the  Juo\ement  which 
The  Daily  Telegraph  has  taken  up.  The  completion*  of  the 
scheme  to  make  Suigrave  Manor  a  meeting-place  and  a  museum 
will,  1  am  sure,  commend  itself  to  all  who  wish  to  bring  English- 
men and  Americans  to  understand  each  other  as  members  of 
one  family." 

The  leading  editorial  of  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  April  24  is 
a  fuller  statement  of  the  claims  of  this  enterprise  upon  public 
interest  and  support.  England  is  proposing  the  task  as  in  the 
main  one  for  herself,  and  th(>  King  heads  the  list  of  subscriptions 
Avith  £100.  It  is  calculated  that  £2r),000will  be  needed,  and  in 
the  list  of  givers  are  noted  alreadj'  names  of  Americans  as  well 
as  Englishmen.  The  Daily  Telegraph  points  out  some  of  the 
"many  objects  that  might  be  fulfilled  by  an  institution  such  as 
this": 

"First   and   foremost,   it   series   to   emphasize   the  Suigrave 
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pcdigroo  jind  tlip  British  orifi:in  of  ficnrfji*  Wiishinfrton,  tlic  first. 
l*rosi(i(Mit  of  tlip  UnilcHl  States.  On  tli(>  main  doorway  of  the 
Manor  Houses  aro  Lawrenco  Wasliiii^tou's  arms,  reputed  to  lu' 
tlio  orif>;iii  of  tlu>  American  national  Hag — tho  Stars  and  Strijx's. 
Tlic  Hoyal  Tudor  Arms  aro  also  still  to  bo  so<mi  on  the  front  {jahlc 
^Ml('  st'cond  }i;n'at  ohjcH't  is  to  coiici'iitratc,  as  it  were,  in  Sulyfraxc 
Manor  House  all  tlie  Washington  relies  to  be  found  in  lliis 
country,  and  documentary,  pictorial,  and  other  records  of  Ans'lo- 
Anu>rican  relations.  Apart,  too,  from  its  influence  as  a  museum, 
it  is  to  be  a  center  of  active  work  for  the  future  —a  rende/Aous, 
if  we  like  to  put  it  so,  for  jiU  Americans  visiting  the  old  country, 
and  at  all  event-s  a  precious  and  most  sijjnificant  sign  or  test  imony 
of  the  enduring  friendship  of  the  British  and  American  peoples." 

The  history  of  Sulgrave  Manor  llous(>  is  a  curious  one  and  not, 
we  are  told,  without  question  as  to  its  precise  relation  to  tlie 
Washington  family: 

"Somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Sir 
Isaac  Heard,  Garter  King-of-Arms,  constructed  a  pedigree  of 
llie  first  American  President,  which  showed  that  his  great- 
grandfather, John  Washington,  together  with  John's  brother 
Lawrence,  emigrated  to  Virginia  about  1657.  These  two 
emigrant  brothers  were  declared  to  be  the  sons  of  Lawrence 
Washington,  of  Sulgrave,  who  was  the  grandson  of  that  Lawrence 
Washington  who  received  a  gi'ant  from  Henry  VIII.  of  Sulgrave 
Manor,  which  had  been  the  property-  of  St.  Andrew's  Monastery, 
Northampton,  before  its  dissolution.  But  Sir  Isaac  Heard  was 
not  allow^ed  to  have  it  all  his  own  way  in  constructing  the  family 
tree.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  American 
genealogist.  Colonel  Chester,  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
the  two  alleged  emigrants  never  left  the  country.  John,  on 
the  contrary,  became  Sir  John  Washington,  of  Thrapston,  and 
Lawrence,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Washington,  Master  of  Arts, 
rector  of  Purleigh,  in  Essex.  So  far,  then,  George  Washington 
was  left  without  a  known  British  ancestry,  the  Sulgrave  origin 
being  declared  to  be  a  myth.  But  the  whirligig  of  time  brings 
in  its  revenges.  In  1883  another  American  genealogist,  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Waters,  set  himself  to  work  to  explore  still  further 
such  early  records  as  were  available.  After  six  years'  diligent 
lalior  he  came  across  a  memorandum,  which  he  duly  published  in 
1880,  proving  that  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Washington,  rector  of 
Purleigh,  was  the  father  of  the  two  boys,  John  and  Lawrence, 
who  were  the  real  'Virginians,'  John  being  the  gi'eat-grandfather 
of  General  Washington.  According  to  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  the 
Purleigh  rector  was  the  alleged  emigrant,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  whole  generation  had  been  omitted  from  the  pedigree. 
When  Waters  rectified  this  omission  and  inserted  the  two  missing 
names,  the  Sulgrave  pedigree  was  reestablished,  and,  indeed, 
was  placed  on  a  firmer  footing  than  before.  At  the  same  time, 
it  seems  not  wholly  correct  to  say  that  Sulgrave  Manor  was  the 
'home'  of  these  Virginians.  Neither  of  the  two  brothers  ever 
lived  there,  the  younger  being  born  at  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  the  elder,  in  all  probability,  at  Purleigh.  But  three  genera- 
tions of  the  President's  ancestors  without  doubt  lived  at  Sul- 
grave for  a  part  of  their  lives;  and,  indeed,  one  of  these,  Lawrence, 
the  original  grantee,  who  had  been  Mayor  of  Northampton,  spent 
the  whole  of  his  Ufe  there.  It  was  in  1538  that  this  Lawrence 
Washington,  having  made  his  purchase  from  King  Hem-y  VIII., 
went  to  live  on  his  estate  and  built  the  present  Manor  House, 
over  the  main  doorway  of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
placed  his  coat  of  arms.  He  died  in  1564.  If  Sulgrave  Manor 
be  not  exactly  the  cradle  of  the  Washington  race — tho,  as  we 
have  seeil,  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
family — whence  did  the  family  itself  come?  Here  we  are  in  the 
region  of  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  A  well-instructed  corre- 
spondent, who  contributed  a  valuable  letter  on  this  subject  to 
the  Yorkshire  Post,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  look  farther  north 
than  Northamptonshire,  perhaps  to  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire. 
Close  to  Ravensworth  there  is  a  little  place  still  known  as 
Whashton,  but  formerly  called  Washington  or  Wessington, 
which  may  be  the  spot  of  which  we  are  in  search.  At  all  events, 
the  connection  with  Sulgrave  Manor  rests  on  a  truly  historic 
basis." 

The  four  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  original  appeal 
was  made  have  immensely  strengthened  the  force  of  it,  points 
out  The  Daily  Telegraph,  and  "brought  into  clearer  light  con- 
siderations which  are  as  practical  as  they  are  important."    Thus: 

"The  LTnited  States  have  identified  themselves  with  Euro- 
pean interests  and  entered  the  war  as  champions  of  precisely 
the  same  international  ideals  of  justice  and  honor  which  have 


appealed  so  strongly  to  ourselves.  British  and  American  soldiers 
have  fought  side*  by  side  on  many  a  hardly  coiitesfed  field,  and 
their  navies  have  work(!d  together,  as  Admiral  Sims  has  so 
often  declared,  with  com|)lete  harmony  of  method  and  aim. 
Krom  friendship  w(<  have  advanced  to  an  allian<'e  not  the  less 
i>in(iing  l)ecaiis(>  it  has  not  been  formulated  in  exact  terms; 
and  we  know  now  that  we  (fan  dejx-nd  on  America  as  she  can 
upon  us.  It  is  not  merely  a  case  of  sympathy,  however  ardent 
and  sincere;  it  is  work  in  common,  a  union  of  fellow  laborers 
in  the  same  fields  of  energetic  enterprise.  And  beyond,  too, 
tho  present  scope  of  our  joint  efforts,  the  future  seems  to  promis«> 
the  far-seen  vision  of  an  .\nglo-American  league  in  defense  of 
<'ivili/,ation  and  ()rogr(>ss,  a  mighty  instrument  of  human  welfare 
in  whose  benefits  the  whole  world  can  join.  All  in(>ans  to  so 
grandiose  an  end  are  to  be  welcomed;  every  step  is  valuable 
which  leads  to  so  no)>le  a  consummation." 


DISCOVERY   OF   THE    ENGLISH 

READING  THE  SAME  BOOKS  for  centuries  and  worsliif^- 
iug  Shakespeare  at  a  competitive  rate  hadn't  up  to  tin- 
war  made  us  entirely  comfortable  with  Englishmen. 
Soldiers  are  now  returning  with  plenty  of  fault-finding  over  in- 
dividual experience,  which  perhaps  confirms  the  claim  that  we 
are  of  the  same  family,  for  it  is  said  that  nothing  pleases  an 
Englishman  more  than  to  criticize  his  relations.  "An  American 
Officer"  tells  how  he  was  reorientated  after  his  sojourn  in  En- 
gland for  training — an  experience  he  looked  forward  to  with  dis- 
may. "Thei'e  was  no  joy  in  me  at  the  sight  of  England,"  he 
says  in  the  London  Spectator,  "or  the  anticipation  of  meeting 
its  inhabitants."  The  English  were  not  strangers  to  him,  tho 
he  had  never  been  in  their  country  before  and  he  had  found 
them  "outspoken  to  a  fault  in  their  criticisms  of  everything 
unlike  England."  But  what  he  found  in  England  was  a  "world 
that  had  never  been  interpreted  to  the  Americans."  At  the 
beginning  of  his  stay  he  started  in  to  "even  up,  as  I  thought, 
with  the  English."     Thus: 

"I  began  immediately  making  all  possible  comparisons  which 
were  derogatory  to  England  and  complimentary  to  America, 
which  in  matters  of  public  service  and  business  methods  it  was 
sometimes  easy  to  do.  I  ran  immediately  across  a  very  queer 
fact.  In  stating  my  objections  to  certain  things  I  expected  an 
instant  argument,  and  was  very  much  surprized  to  find  the  English 
taking  more  delight  in  my  criticisms  than  myself,  and  even 
carrying  them  further.  I  saw  I  had  not  understood  them,  and 
after  that  endeavored  to  register  impressions  that  I  tried  to 
keep  unprejudiced,  and  they  are  about  as  follows: 

"Primarily  the  Englishman  is  a  born  critic,  at  times  narrow 
and  fanatical,  and  generally  with  a  single-track  mind  that  handles 
only  one  subject  at  a  time.  Evidently,  after  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  throughout  the  isle,  that  one  subject  will  be  settled 
and  another  taken  up.  He  is  well  tinctured  with  Piiritanism, 
and  yet  with  a  good  excess  of  healthy  animal  spirits  that  make 
him,  while  perhaps  at  heart  a  Sir  Galahad,  very  often  in  his 
actions  very  much  of  a  hypocritfe.  He  rather  spoils  his  holiday 
moments  by  too  much  inner  searching  and  his  spiritual  life  by 
succumbing  to  small  fleshpots.  He  makes  e.xcuses  where  he 
should  merely  make  a  confession,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Yet 
the  great  glaring  trait  of  hypocrisy  possest  by  the  English 
comes  from  their  clinging  to  an  ideal,  and  trying  to  square  up 
with  it  even  with  the  evidence  against  them. 

"The  English  are  eminently  fair  in  their  consideration  of  the 
political  rights  of  others,  and  I  would  trust  to  their  sense  of 
right  above  any  other  people  in  the  world,  including  my  own. 
Unlike  ourselves  and  the  French,  the  English  are  not  an  expedient 
people,  and,  enjoying  political  freedom  themselves,  they  will 
consent  to  no  arrangement,  however  expedient,  that  deprives 
•any  particular  race  of  people  of  their  political  rights.  It  is  a 
fetish  with  them,  and  no  leader  that  has  ever  arisen  among  them 
could  ever  sway  them  from  it.  No  one  should  realize  it  more 
truly  than  the  Americans,  as  the  English  made  their  own  King 
helpless  during  our  Revolutionary  War,  and  refused  to  go  with 
our  South  and  with  slavery  even  when  in  their  great  cotton- 
spinning  district  they  were  threatened  with  starvation.  No 
wonder  that  the  Dominions  responded  to  England's  needs  when 
the  call  for  help  went  out  in  1914. 

"Hyde  Park  is  an  established  institution  in  England,  and  what 
a  great  sight  it  is  to  see  it  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  when  its  orators 
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are  in  full  swing — to  see  them,  when  they  haven't  even  a  box, 
stand  flat-footed  on  the  sidewalk  and  announce  their  particular 
doctrine  for  the  cure  of  social  ills,  and  then  take  on  all  ques- 
tioners. It  is  wonderful,  and  not  permissible  in  our  land  of 
so-called  freedom,  as  we  are  entirely  too  self-conscious,  and  think 
that  liberty  is  too  fragile  a  thing  to  be  handled  by  everybody. 

"I  faced  about  on  the  Irish  question  after  I  found  that  the 
Nationalists  were  being  blocked  through  no  ill  will  toward 
Catholic  Ireland,  but  because  the  English  feared  about  the  rights 
of  northern  Ireland  in  the  settlement.  Another  pet  American 
theory  exploded,  and  how  I  will  grieve  my  Irish  friends  when 
I  return! 

"I  have  always  believed  that  the  reserve  of  the  better-class 
Englishmen  was  due  to  shyness,  but  I  think  that  their  silence 


world,  and  how  in  a  measure  we  could  never  thank  it  for  what 
it  had  contributed  to  the  institutions  and  the  common  laws  of 
my  beloved  homeland. 

"We  have  felt  the  heart-beats  of  the  mother  of  our  race  and 
are  proud  to  be  her  children,  and  to  have  paid  slightly,  very 
slightly,  our  debt  to  her  in  the  hour  of  her  need." 


MK.   GRIFFITH  AND  THE  GISH   GIRLS. 

Miss  Dorothy  Gish,  the  girl  with  the  mandolin,  is  supposed  to  be 
saying,  "Gh,  firif,  dear,  if  only  you  had  sniol<ed  this  tobacco  with 
a  fair  wind  in  ilic  front-line;  ironches  the  war  would  have  ended  long 
before  it  did."  Lillian,  tlu;  other  sister,  is  appearing  in  "Broken 
Blossoms,"  and  Ls  pictured  in  the  scene  on  the  opposite  page. 
— Kate  Carew  in  The  Taller  (London). 

comes  rather  from  a  poverty  of  ideas,  and  must  confess  that  there 
is  not  much  iiitelicctual  refreshment  in  the  company  of  the  better- 
class  Englishmen.  They  seem'  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
are  superior,  and  let  it  go  at  that,  and  to  know  a  great  man  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  to  be  one.  They  seem  to  feel  that  curiosity  is 
akin  to  bad  manners  and  naiveness  to  ignorance.  However, 
when  one  strikes  among  their  workers  and  thinkers  of  the  better 
class,  what  wonderful  men  they  are,  that  think  so  straightly 
and  brilliantly  analy^-e  life! 

"There  is  a  great  flavor  of  mediocrity  in  England,  coming, 
I  suppose,  from  its  being  such  a  beautiful,  pleasant  country,  as 
the  thoughts  of  a  man  ga/.ing  on  a  succession  of  rose-covered 
cottages  would  hardly  be  the  same  as  a  man  with  the  ragged 
great  heights  of  the  Sierras  before  him.  Carlyle  could  hardly 
have  been  the  original  thinker  he  was  if  he  had  spent  the  first 
part  of  his  life  in  England  instead  of  the  last. 

"1  found  that  in  England  1  had  had  a  great  mother  all  along 
and  never  knew  it. 

"  I  used  to  love  to  stand  on  London  Bridge  in  the  evening  and 
watch  the  mists  gradually  cover  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
until  they  were  only  an  outline  of  the  world  and  yet  not  of  it, 
and  think  what  Parliament  had  meant  to  the  liberties  of  the 


THE   FILM   FINDS    SPIRITUAL   BEAUTY   IN 

CHINATOWN 

IX  OXE  DAY  "the  screen"  jumped  five  years.  Such  a 
paradox  is  not  the  mere  jargon  it  sounds  to  the  minority 
who  are  not  devotees  of  the  fUtting  film;  but  the  tribute  of 
the  most  appreciative  of  the  "movie"  reviewers,  Miss  Virginia 
Tracy,  to  the  latest  Griffith  achievement.  She  declares  that, 
quite  as  well  as  Candida's  poet,  she  knew  the  hour  when  it 
struck;  and  she  heard  the  striking  at  the  first  revelation  of 
"Broken  Blossoms."  This  is  a  story  taken  from  Thomas 
Burke's  "Limehouse  Nights,"  and  there  called  "The  Chink 
and  the  Girl "  and  given  the  setting  of  such  beauty  devi.^^ed  by 
]Mr.  Grififith  that  it  shows  from  another  angle  the  East  and  West 
problem  that  enters  into  so  many  of  our  present-day  theater 
enterprises.  Most  important  of  all,  according  to  Miss  Tracy,  is 
the  technical  advance  shown  here,  subservient  as  this  element 
must  at  all  times  be  to  the  dramatic  intention.  The  prime 
necessity  of  five  reels  often  makes  sad  work  of  the  story.  "If 
the  subject  is  too  long,  cut  off  its  head;  if  too  short,  pad  it  with 
footage."  No  other  single  condition,  Miss  Tracy  maintains  in 
the  New  York  Ti-ihuue,  "so  accounts  for  the  poverty  and 
monotony  of  our  scenarios."  Some  special  exceptions  have, 
indeed,  broken  the  rule: 

" '  Special  features '  of  ten  reels  or  so  may  be  specially  produced 
if  bolstered  by  immense  battles  or  propaganda  or  by  being 
historical  or  taken  from  the  Bible  or  because  they  give  exhibi- 
tions of  swimming.  But  no  special  feature  has  dared  to  produce 
a  mere  intimate  story  about  human  beings  which  continues  so 
long  as  it  has  something  to  say  and  ceases  when  it  has  said  it  .  .  . 
this  is  exactly  what  Griffith  has  done. 

"With  a  cast  of  six  characters,  only  three  of  whom  are  more 
than  sketches,  and  without  as  much  as  a  rope  or  a  ball  dress  to 
sustain  it,  it  runs,  perhaps,  seven  and  a  half  reels,  so  that  it  is 
neither  a  program  feature  nor  a  special  feature;  nor  can  whole 
families  say  they  attend  in  order  to  show  Georgia  how  fjincoln 
was  assassinated  or  how  Salome,  danced.  The  picture's  beauty 
is  in  and  of  itself.  It  is  a  tragedy  pur<;  and  simple — exquisitely 
simple  and  exquisitelj^  pure.  Its  maker  has  taken  his  own  time 
to  saturate  his  mind  with  the  story,  and  then  to  saturate  the 
story  with  his  own  vision  of  it.  Conceived  and  projected  in  a 
mood  jealously  honorable,  it  has  made  no  concessions  whatever. 
It  has  the  serene  accomplishment  of  an  artist  who  has  exacted 
from  himself  nothing  but  perfection." 

The  first  novelty  made  this  tried  reviewer  "  start  wildly,"  as 
she  confesses: 

"The  huge  expanse  of  screen,  which  Griffith  does  not  break 
by  any  device  of  picture -frame  or  slate,  dawned  upon  us  in  deep 
rose.  .  .  .  Shades  of  rose  and  blue  and  orange  and  bronze  are  the 
only  colors  used,  but  there  is  more  of  the  Orient  in  them  than  in  a 
hundred  solidly  built  Chinese  streets,  swarming  with  wild- animals 
and  foreigners,  to  show  how  much  they  cost 

"But  when  the  (^hinese  priest  has  struck  the  sacred  bell,  and 
his  nephew — a  young  poet  and  philosopher  who  must  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  New  World,  but  hopes  also  tp  carry  to  its  young 
barbarians  the  ancient  message  of  peaceful  contemplation — has 
made  his  pious  farewells,  all  the  splendor  of  color  dies  away; 
his  ship  sails  down  a  river  of  as  misty  spiritual  suggestion  as  the 
River  of  Souls  itself,  until,  going  west  and  passing  other  ghost 
ships  going  east,  it  disappears  into  the  ocean  vastness.  And 
we  are  back  again  to  our  own  world  of  brown  and  gray  within 
the  London  slums. 

"Here  lives  Battling  Burrows,  a  cockney  prize-fighter  wlio 
vents  all  his  strength  on  beating  his  little  daughter,  a  fair  and 
delicate  drudge  worshiped  at  a  distance  like  something  holy 
by  the  young  Chinese,  now  poor,  lonely,  and  despised.  When 
she  has  fainted  from  the  vilest  of  her  father's  beatings  it  is  across 
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THE   EAST   AND  WEST   IN   SPIRITUAL  CONTRASTS   IN    "BROKEN    BLOSSOMS." 
The  Oriental  buys  flowers  to  deck  the  little  slum  girl,  whose  father  only  ill  uses  and  kills  her  becaase  she  fled  to  the  Chinaman  for  refuge. 


the  door  of  his  Httle  oriental  shop — heaven  has  come  to  the 
Chinaman.  He  hides  his  Httle  goddess  in  his  loft,  which  he 
transforms  into  a  temple  with  all  the  best  his  stock  affords;  feeds 
her,  nurses  her,  bathes  her  wounds,  wraps  her  in  embroidered 
silk,  decks  her  with  Chinese  head-dresses  of  flowers,  and,  careful 
to  treat  her  always  as  a  little  girl,  teaches  her  what  it  is  to  smile — 
heaven  has  come  to  the  child.  So  in  the  temple  loft  these  two 
humble  and  gentle  souls,  without  harm  in  them,  escape  a  while 
to  a  meek  happiness.  Then  the  father's  discovery  of  what  he 
can  understand  only  as  a  'daughter  of  his  taking  up  with  a 
dirty  Chink'  requires  him  to  avenge  his  family  and  racial  honor, 
and  this  costs  all  three  lives.  It  is  in  that  temple  which  the 
father  has  smashed  to  bits  that  the  Chinaman  arranges  in  seem- 
liness  the  broken  body  of  his  little  goddess  and  once  more  makes 
her  fair  in  silks  and  flowers.  After  due  prayer  he  seeks  his 
own  death  at  the  foot  of  her  couch,  before  the  police  can  make 
good  their  claim  to  this  Chinese  murderer  and  abductor,  now 
safe  and  far  as  the  girl  is  out  of  our  civilized  life.  But  we  see, 
once  more  in  China,  that  the  priest  still  strikes  the  sacred  bell." 

The  makers  of  this  picture  have,  it  seems,  taken  a  story  of  the 
utmost  brutality  and  squalor  and  transmuted  it  by  poetry: 

"Griffith  and  his  Bitzer  have  seen  to  it  that  the  haunted  and 
haunting  magic  of  the  old  riverside  shall  snare  our  senses  with 
its  brown  smoke-stained  mystery  in  a  setting  and  a  photography 
so  creative  that  it  lets  loose  on  us  at  once  the  whole  charm  of 
London's  mellowness.  .  .  .  The  acting  by  Lillian  Gish  and  Richard 
Barthelmess  of  the  two  most  exacting  parts  is  so  woven  within 
the  picture,  repeating  in  its  apparent  monotone  its  myriad  re- 
flections of  variety  and  suggestion,  that  it  seems  murderous  to 
tear  it  out  and  praise  it;  even  the  girl's  fearfully  realized  passion 
of  terror  somehow  does  not  break  the  web." 

Now  that  the  screens  are  so  much  with  us  and  so  much 
given  to  offense,  we  may  rejoice  here  in  "another  and  a  deeper 
consolation": 

"Its  horrors  are  not  shown  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sweetness  enduring  in  their  midst;  the  tender  and  lowly  virtue 
that  is  ridden  down  by  the  black  brute  beasts  of  prejudice  and 
cruelty  remains  unsullied  and  uncorrupted  by  them;  in  this 
picture,  which  might  be  called,  in  Maeterlinck's  phrase,  'the 
treasure  of  the  humble,'  we  feel  for  its  living  persistence,  and 
there  arises  in  us  an  immense  desire  to  behave,  while  yet  we  may, 
as  well  as  possible;  to  kill  in  ourselves  the  least  inflection  of 
Battling  Burroius,  and  to  bring  ourselves  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
high  decency  of  the  Chink  and  the  Child.  There  is  a  line  in 
'Roderick  Hudson'  which  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  truest 
salutation  to  fine  and  human  art,  and  it  best  expresses  the  mood 
in  which  'Broken  Blossoms'  leaves  us:  'We  ugly  mortals,  what 
beautiful  creatures  we  are!'" 


MADNESS  AND  MUSIC 

MUSIC  AND  MADNESS  is  recommended  as  a  theme 
for  summer  reading.  Just  why  The  New  Music 
Review  (New  York)  lights  upon  this  particular  pursuit 
is  not  apparent  unless  to  give  direction  to  what  is  known  as 
midsummer  madness.  Books  like  "Le  Langage  Musical,  Etude 
Medico-psychologique "  (Language  of  Music,  Study  in  Medical 
Psychology),  by  Drs.  Ernest  Dupre  and  Marcel  Nathan,  also 
"Le  Langage  Musical  et  Ses  Troubles  Hysteriques"  (Music 
Language  and  Cases  of  Hysteria),  by  Dr.  Ingegnieros,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  are  suggested.  This  is  assuming  our  new  proficiency  in 
the  allied  tongue,  if  the  works  are  not  available  in  translation. 
We  read  some  odd  reflections  on  this  theme: 

"The  first  chapters  of  the  former  work  treat  with  rare  intelli- 
gence of  certain  esthetical  subjects.  Especially  interesting  is 
the  study  of  'Amusie,'  constitutional- or  temporary  inability  to 
enjoy,  much  less  understand  music.  Many  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  mental  condition  of  musicians.  Dagonet,  Moreau  de  Tours, 
Seguin  had  already  remarked  the  musical  dispositions  shown  by 
certain  idiots.  Moreau  de  Tours  studied  a  hopeless  idiot  who 
suddenly  developed  uncommon  proficiency  as  a  drummer.  The 
observer  might  have  thought  of  Thoiftas  Heywood's  lines. 

Fear  and  amazement  beat  upon  my  heart. 
Even  as  a  madman  beats  upon  a  drum. 

"Lombroso  found  that  among  musicians  were  many  mentally 
deranged.  He  named  Mozart,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Pergo- 
lese,  Donizetti,  Handel,  Dussek,  Hoffmann,  Gluck,  Petrella. 
These  and  other  cases  are  considered  by  Dupre  and  Nathan. 

"Handel,  it  is  true,  had  a  violent  temper,  but,  dying,  when 
seventy-two  years  old,  he  had  shown  no  symptom  of  epilepsy, 
alcoholism,  madness.  Where  in  the  world  did  Lombroso  find 
material  for  his  statements?  Handel  had  envious,  bitter 
enemies  in  London.  No  one  of  them  ever  charged  him  with 
madness  or  drunkenness.  Gluck  was  a  singularly  sane  person. 
Lombroso  says  that  he  died  from  drinking  too  much  brandy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  had  a  stroke.  He  was  forbidden  the 
use  of  alcohol.  Visitors  lunched  with  him  one  day,  three  years 
after  his  first  attack.  He  offered  them  coffee  and  liqueurs.  He 
foolishly  drank  a  glass,  begging  his  guests  not  to  teU  his  wife. 
About  half  an  hour  later  he  had  a  third  apoplectic  attack,  from 
which  he  died.  The  attack  was  not  necessarily  due  to  the  one 
glass.  Was  Mozart  insane  because  he  thought  Salieri  had 
poisoned  him?  Lombroso  says  he  was  perturbed  in  mind.  Why 
not?  He  was  wretchedly  poor;  he  had  little  encouragement  at 
court;  the  visit  of  the  stranger  who  wished  a  Requiem  deprest 
him.  .  .  .  Who  has  escaped?  Even  Berlioz  and  Wagner  have 
been  the  subject  of  pseudo-alienists'  investigations." 


THE   CASE   AGAINST  ZIONISM 


TO  MAKE  PALESTINE  a  Zionist  state  would  give  no 
pleasure  to  Mohammedan  or  Christian  and  not  much 
to  a  large  number  of  Jews.  Just  where  the  proportion 
stands  is  not  stated  bj'  Rabbi  David  Philipson,  in  the  Chicago 
Israelite,  who  pleads  for  the  internationalization  of  this  land. 
Some  comfort  he  takes  from  the  fact  that  no  specific  mention 
of  Palestine  was  made  in  the  League  of  Nations  covenant, 
leaving  the  matter  to  possible  settlement  in  the  treaty  of  peace 


AN   ANTI-ZIONIST, 

The   Grand    Mufti   of  Palestine,    descendant  of  Mohammed,    and 

leader  of  500,000  Moslem  Arabs,  all  of  whom  naturally  disfavor  the 

establishment  of  a  Zionist  commonwealth  in  the  Holy  Land. 


with  Turkey.  Jews  who  oppose  the  nationalist  program  of 
])oIiticaI  Zionism,  he  says,  do  so  not  because  of  lack  of  aflfection 
for  the  ancestral  homeland  of  their  faith,  but  because  of  their 
conviction  that  Judaism's  mission  is  religious  and  not  political. 
Non-Zionists,  he  maintains,  would  eagerly  help  any  Jews  to 
return  to  Palestine  who  desired  to  go  there  to  find  a  home, 
on  condition  that  "this  land  shall  not  be  considered  the  national 
homeland  of  the  Jewish  people."     He  writes: 

"Let  the  slander  so  industriously  spread  by  Zionists  to  the 
effect  that  the  oi)poncnts  of  Zionism  have  no  love  for  Palestine 
be  dismissed  once  and  for  all.  We  sympathize  fully  with  the  sen- 
timent which  thousands  entertain  for  Palestine,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  the  Jewish  question  is  larger  than  the  Palestinian 
question  and  that  the  vital  issue  is  freedom  for  Jews  in  all 
lands." 


Other  peoples  besides  Jews  see  a  ground  of  objection  to  piiming 
the  country  down  to  one  people  of  exclusive  religious  faith: 

"To  make  of  Palestine  by  fiat  either  a  Jewish  state,  a  Chris- 
tian state,  or  a  Mohammedan  state  would  be  intolerable  in  the 
first-named  instance  to  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  in  the 
second  to  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and  in  the  third  to  Christians 
and  Jews.  The  only  tolerable  solution  is  that  suggested  by  Dr. 
Finley  and  by  others  before  him,  viz.,  the  internationalization 
of  this  most  international  of  all  of  earth's  localities.  He  sug- 
gests, too,  that  Great  Britain  shall  be  the  trustee  into  whose 
charge  the  civil  government  of  the  land  shall  be  placed.  That, 
too,  seems  fair  and  just,  since  it  was  British  achievement  which 
freed  the  land  from  Turkish  misrule.  The  time  may  come  when 
the  principle  of  self-determination  will  rule  there  also  and  the 
Palestinian  nation,  composed  of  people  of  all  creeds,  will  set  up 
its  own  government.  That  government,  however,  must  be 
based  on  the  principles  of  freedom  for  all,  no  state  church,  but 
absolute  separation  of  church  and  state.  Better  still  would  it 
be  could  Palestine  be  permanently  internationalized  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Then  would  this  land 
stand  out  as  the  ward  of  all  the  world,  even  as  all  the  Avorld  is 
indebted  to  it  for  the.  spiritual  heritage  which  came  from  it.  The 
term  'spiritually  internationalized'  sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is 
the  finest  definition  of  what  Palestine,  as  the  spiritual  homeland 
of  three  great  religious  communions,  should  really  be." 

To  Rabbi  Philipson  the  strength  of  his  argument  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Palestine  is  a  holy  land  for  Christians  as  well  as  for 
Jews,  and  he  turns  for  confirmation  to  a  recent  book  called 
"A  Pilgi'im  in  Palestine,"  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  Red  Cross  Commission  in  Palestine.  From  this 
book  the  reader  may  gather,  so  Rabbi  Philipson  asserts,  what 
this  land  means  for  the  reverent  Christian: 

"Dr.  Finley  is  a  broad-gage  American  of  the  best  type.  He 
is  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  educational  world  and  in  the 
public  hfe  of  the  country.  He  has  no  narrow  prejudices.  One 
can  not  read  his  thrilling  story  without  being  deeply  stirred 
He  traversed  the  Holy  Land  from  the  seacoast  to  the  Jordan 
and  from  the  hills  of  Judea  to  the  confines  of  Damascus.  Every 
spot  awakened  recollections  of  the  past  as  portrayed  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments.  He  traversed  a  freed  Palestine, 
freed  from  centuries  of  Turkish  tyranny  and  misrule  by  the 
exploits  of  the  modern  deliverer,  General  Allenby.  The  book 
is  filled  with  Biblical  references  skilfully  interwoven  into  the 
story.  Toward  the  end  of  the  A'olurae  Dr.  Finley  discusses  the 
future  of  the  land.  He  does  this  so  dispassionately  and  so 
.sympathetically  that  his  words  must  appeal  to  all  who  can 
divest  themselves  of  isms  of  every  kind,  be  they  Jewish,  Chris- 
tian, or  Mohammedan.  He  urges  the  'internationalization.' 
or,  as  he  likewise  calls  it,  the  'mutualization'  of  Palestine  so  that 
this  country  may  be  an  international  spiritual  homeland  for  all 
the  world.  His  attitude  toward  the  Jews  is  very  sympathetic. 
Altho  recognizing  the  urge  toward  the  land  which  is  dominant 
in  the  desire  of  many  Jews,  he  still  feels  that  the  Jew's  mission  is 
the  penetration  into  all  lands.  The  entire  passage  is  so  signif- 
icant that  I  am  setting  it  down  with  a  few  omissions.  Dr. 
Finley  writes  toward  the  close  of  his  volume: 

"'We  are,  in  our  promotion  of  the  theory  of  self-determina- 
tion, encouraging  the  division  of  the  earth  into  smaller  and  niorr 
numerous  aliquot  parts.  It  is  an  essential  complement  of  tiiis 
that  somewhere  there  shall  be  symbolized  the  supreme  interna- 
tional planetary  whole  of  which  these  are  but  confessed  national 
fractions.  And  where  in  all  the  world  can  a  place  be  found 
more  fit  for  this  visualization  than  this  spot,  where  this  civilization 
lias  had  its  great(>st  jirophets  and  noblest  teachers? 

"'This  little  land  should  be  kept  as  an  "internation- 
alized" reservation.  Perhaps  a  better  word  would  be 
"mutualized." 

"'I  am  not  concerned  that  this  "internationalized"  or 
"mutualized"  reservation  (the  "old  homestead"  of  civilization, 
the   "abandoned  farm"   of  a   wide-spread  family  of  nations) 
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shall  give  support  again  to  thrco  or  fivo  or  iiioro  iiiillioiis  of 
peoplo  by  its  recovered  fertility  or  its  stiimilated  iiulustry.  .  .  . 
If  it  were  merely  and  solely  a  matter  of  raising  more  barley 
and  wheat  and  fruits  and  vegetal)les,  or  of  planlinK  and  nnrtiir- 
ing  again  the  orchards  and  grovels  of  tigs  and  ()li\(>s  and  oranges 
and  pomegranates,  or  of  covering  the  hills  with  flocks  and  herds, 
]  should  no(-  invite  the  tliought^  of  a  r(>ad(>r  to  leave  his  Iowa 
farm,  ids  California  groves,  his  New  York  orchard,  or  ev(>ii 
his  New  England  garden;  tho  I  hope  nevertheless  that  the  land 
will  bo  made  to  "blossom  again  as  the  rose."  1  should  leave, 
however,  tho  temporal  interests  of  the  agriculturist  and  tho 
horticndturist  and  the  florist  and  the  advice  of 
their  experts  to  look  to  that  development.  .  .  . 

"'1  should  like  to  see  gathei-ed  in  happi- 
ness there  as  many  sons  of  Abraham  as  can 
in  such  a  sympathetic  environment  serve 
Inimanity  lietter  than  tlu'ough  the  nations 
whose  life  their  genius  has  penetrattnl  and 
p(>rmeated.  I  have  long  believed  and  often 
saifl  that  the  Jew,  by  reason  of  tliis  very 
penetration  and  permeation  of  his  genius 
and  the  universality  of  his  experience,  was 
lit  ted  above  others  to  help  the  nations  reach 
that  internationalism,  of  practise  as  well  as 
of  spirit,  tkrough  nationality.  Perhaps  in 
this  their  ancient  homeland  they  will  have 
a  greater  opportunity  to  promote  this  desired 
and  much-sought  end;  but,  as  1  believe,  it  is 
not  to  be  by  going  alone,  bj'  segregating 
themselves  from  the  nations  they  have  helped 
so  marvelously  to  make,  and  becoming  again 
a  "pecidiar  people"  and  a  separate  nation. 
Their  mission  evenin  going  back  to  their  home- 
land is,  as  I  believe,  to  internationalize,  not  to 
intensify  and  extend  nationalization 

'"A  homeland?  Yes!  But  an  interna- 
tional homeland,  one  which  gives  welcome 
to  every  earth-child  who  turns  toward  its 
lioly  hills  with  a  pure  heart  and  with  clean 
hands — not  one  which  narrows  sympathies 
or  accentuates  difierences  of  race  or  creed 
— a  homeland  whose  tenantry'  shall  be  pri- 
marily those  who,  like  the  families  of  Ger- 
shom,  Kohath,  and  Merari  of  old,  care  for  the 
sacred  things  of  humanity,  which  must  now 
include  the  utensils  of  democracy — not  a 
homeland  to  be  peopled  by  persecutions  or 
pogroms  of  other  lands,  for  these  can  no  longer 
exist,  but  a  homeland  repeopled  by  its  own  appeal  to  a  human- 
ity seeking  not  personal  salvation  nor  ease  nor  pleasure,  but  a 
higher  common  experience  and  an  "eternal  excellence."'" 


"THE   COMMUNITY  CHURCH" 

>4  FTER  DHOPIMN(J  CIIKIST  and  ( 'Inistianity  out  of  its 
/—\  creed,  the  Chundi  of  the  Messiah  could  not  long  be  ex- 
-^  -^  pected  to  keep  its  old  name.  That  has  now  given  way 
to  a  name  which  "puts  the  social-democratic  stamp  indelibly" 
upon  its  work.  Both  (^ongi'cgationalism  and  Unitarianism  arc 
left  behind,  and  the  ciiurch,  as  its  pastor,  Rev.  John  liaynes 
Holmes,  announces,  takes  "rank  with  tho  school,  the  library, 
the  community  center  as  a  public  institution 
for  public  service."  This  step  is  l)Ut  the 
logical  outcome  of  a  repf)rted  utterance  made 
by  Dr.  Holmes  one  morning  in  j)reaching  in 
exchange  with  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of 
the  Free  Synagog,  "  I  hatt*  orthodoxy  as  I 
hate  hell."  His  program  for  the  new  work, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "shows  that  he 
is  true  to  his  hate,  for  there  is  nothing  ortho- 
dox about  it."  In  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  Dr.  Holmes  explains  how  it  was  inevit- 
able that  outward  signs  should  conform  with 
inward  changes: 


A  HATER  OF  ORTHODOXY. 

Now     pastor     of     the    Community 

Church,  once  Church  of  the  Massiah, 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes. 


THE  CANCER  OF  LYNCHING— North  and  South,  lynching 
is  shown  to  be  "one  of  the  foulest  blots  upon  our  American 
life."  How  extensive  the  blot  is  appears  in  the  meeting  re- 
cently held  in  New  York  "to  register  a  solemn  protest  against 
this  iniquitous  institution."  The  meeting  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  The  Christian  Century  (Boston)  presents  an 
appalling  indictment: 

"In  thirty  years  it  is  said  that  3,224  people  have  been  put  to 
death  by  cruel  mobs,  many  of  them  with  all  of  the  refinements 
of  human  torture  that  Red  Indians  might  have  devised  in  the 
old  days.  Of  this  number  of  deaths,  219  have  been  in  the  North, 
1.56  in  the  West,  15  in  Alaska  and  the  borders  of  our  country, 
and  2,834  in  the  South.  In  the  Southland,  Georgia  has  the  pre- 
eminence in  this  kind  of  discredit,  having  a  record  of  386  victims. 
Mississippi  is  not  far  behind  with  373.  The  States,  follow  in 
this  order:  Texas,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
Florida,  and  Kentucky. 

"It  has  been  commonly  charged  that  the  reason  for  lynchings 
was  the  commission  of  the  crime  of  rape,  but  the  figures  show 
that  sixty-one  of  the  lynchings  had  women  for  their  victims. 
The  idea  that  lynchings  prevent  further  crime  is  quite  contrary 
to  experience.  On  the  contrary,  they  constitfute  an  incitement 
to  crime.  As  the  racial  hatred  becomes  more  bitter  and  im- 
placable there  is  a  lack  of  reasonableness  and  consideration  on 
either  side,  and  the  lynching  is  a  public  advertisement  of  the 
crime  it  is  supposed  to  punish,  which  acts  powerfully  upon  weak, 
suggestible  minds." 


"The  old  name  had  long  since  lost  its 
meaning,  al  least  for  our  people.  To  many 
it  had  a  sentimental  value  made  precious  by 
long  and  tender  association,  but  it  meant 
nothing  to  any  of  us  in  terms  of  spiritual 
thought  and  work  of  our  time,  and  to  the 
public  at  large  it  was  a  source  of  confusion 
and  error.  The  change  to  the  Comm\inity 
Church  of  New  York  is  simply  an  endeavor 
to  interpret  the  fiee,  democratic  social  re- 
ligion to  which  we  are  committed,  and  to 
give  public  guaranty  of  our  determination  to 
live  out  the  consequences  of  this  religion  to 
the  very  end.  By  this  action  this  church  has 
now  completed  a  great  work  of  reorganiza- 
tion. I  have  left  Unitarianism,  cut  myself 
off  from  all  denominational  connections  of 
every  kind,  that  I  may  preach  a  universal, 
humanistic  religion  which  knows  no  bounds 
of  any  kind,  not  even  Christianity. 
"We  have  done  away  with  assessments,  pew-rents,  etc.,  and 
thus  placed  the  support  of  the  church  on  the  absolutely  demo- 
cratic basis  of  free,  voluntary  subscriptions.  We  have  rewritten 
our  covenant,  eliminating  every  last  vestige  of  theology,  thus 
relegating  all  matters  of  belief  to  private  individual  opinion  and 
putting  membership  in  the  instittition  on  an  out-and-out  citizen- 
ship basis.  Any  person  who  is  a  part  of  our  gi-eal  American 
community  is  welcome  to  our  church,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor, 
black  or  white.  Christian,  Jew,  Hindu,  or  Parsee." 

This  last  step  stirs  the  reminiscent  as  well  as  reflective  mood 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  suggests  that  this  church's  isolation 
from  its  fellow  churches  may  not  be  so  remote  after  all: 

"The  memories  of  the  great  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
CoUyer  can  hardly  be  obliterated,  however,  and  if  Collyer,  the 
giant  of  homely  and  forceful  pulpit  oratory,  could  speak  he  would 
perhaps  deny  that  Dr.  Holmes  is  any  more  universal  in  his 
thinking,  any  more  humanistic  in  his  sympathies,  or  anj'  more 
devoted  to  religion  than  was  his  predecessor. 

"This  church  was  organized  in  1825  as  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  of  New  York.  The  first  gifts  came  from  Con- 
gregationalists,  but  a  majority  rules  in  any  local  body  under  that 
form  of  church  government,  and  the  property  went  to  the 
Unitarians  in  1839.  Now,  with  the  considerable  accretions  of 
almost  eighty  years  given  by  Unitarians,  it  passes  to  a  personally 
guided  organization  that  is  new,  at  least  in  name. 

"We  say  'in  name'  advisedly.  For  there  is  in  all  the  evan- 
gelical denominations  the  same  spirit  of  helpfulness,  of  universal 
sympathy,  of  kindliness,  of  human  brotherhood  for  which  Dr. 
Holmes  stands.  It  is  true  that  the  leaven  is  still  working,  that 
all  souls  of  prof  est  believers  have  not  yielded  to  it,  but  all  are 
bound  to  yield.  If  practical  success  and  increment  of  influence 
and  usefulness  are  to  come  to  any  individual  parish,  humanism 
must   be   the  key-note   of   development.     From  the  Salvation 
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Army  to  the  Presbj^terians  and  Episcopalians,  up  or  down,  the 
same  thing  is  true.  Christianity  nearer  to  Christ  is  the  demand 
always  and  everywhere,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  terminolog3'  is 
almost  negligible  as  an  incident  of  the  trend  of  the  times." 


FAILURE   OF   RELIGION   IN   RUSSIA 

WHATEVER  HOPE  OF  RUSSIA  may  have  sprung 
from  the  religious  revixal  that  followed  the  failure 
of  the  revolution  seems  now  dissipated.  The  re- 
vival is  dead,  declares  a  correspondent  from  Stockholm. 
Extravagant  expectations  in  pious  men  and  patriots  of  a  re- 
generated Holj-  Church  went  as  far  as  a  belief  that  the  invading 
Germans  would  be  crusht,  and  the  even  more  detested  Petrograd 
Somet,  "which  was  playing  the  part  of  a  state  within  the  state," 
would  give  way  to  a  reconstructed  Empire.  The  Metropolitan 
of  Georgia  reminded  the  members  of  the  convocation  of  an  Ecu- 
menical Congress  of  the  Orthodox  Church  at  Moscow  that  "the 
church  was  the  sanctuary  of  national  spirit  during  the  Mongol 
despotism  and  the  later  Polish  invasions,"  and  he  looked  to  see 
her  regain  her  former  influence.  From  that  time  until  last 
fall,  says  Mr.  Robert  Crozier  Long  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Pofit,  "the  Church,  as  far  as  it  had  any  voice,  spoke  nationally  and 
patriotically";  but  "Germany's  collapse  stopt  further  develop- 
ment of  this  religious  nationaHsm."     We  read: 

"Only  the  Bolsheviki  are  opposed  to  the  Allies;  and  as  among 
the  masses  there  is  no  longer  the  acute  sense  of  foreign  op- 
pression which  is  necessary  to  keep  nationalism  alive,  the  relig- 
ious revival  has  come  to  an  end. 

"The  Church  as  a  corporation  is  weaker  than  ever.  It  lacks 
organized  support.  The  Bishop  of  Vitebsk  lately  stated  that  for 
the  first  time  in  a  critical  stage  of  Russian  history  religion  was 
neither  a  state  affair  nor  a  national  sentiment;  as  far  as  it  existed 
it  was  purely  personal. 

' ' '  The  jjeople  unfortunately  no  longer  await  anything  creative 
in  a  national  sense  from  the  Church.  They  turn  not  to  the 
Church  but  to  religion ;  and  in  religion  they  seek  only  personal  con- 
solation. They  want  to  die  in  the  Church;  but  they  show  no  zeal  to 
li\e  in  it.  So  the  Holy  Church  is  to-day  a  great  institution  for  bless- 
ing and  anointing  the  dying  and  for  saying  masses  for  the  dead.' 

"This  view  is  probably  in  general  true;  but  events  occasionally 
show  that  the  political  notion  of  the  Church  still  lives.  The 
I^etrograd  Commune  has  at  present  in  jail  a  dozen  priests  and 
monks  who  tried  to  establish  a  regularly  organized  theocratic 
anti-Bolshevik  state.  The  Bolsheviki  call  this  heresy,  'Three 
V's,'  because  it  flourished  in  the  thinly  peopled,  heavily  wooded 
triangle  of  land  between  the  government  towns  Vologda,  and 
Viatka,  and  Velikiustjug  on  the  North  Dvina. 

"The  leader  was  a  relatively  well-educated  monk  named 
Nikolsky,  who  before  the  war  was  expelled  from  his  monastery  as 
punishment  for  running  a  dairy  and  preaching  the  heresy  that 
monks  should  do  their  honest  share  of  work.  Nikolsky  violently 
condemned  the  atheistical  Soviets.  But  his  main  doctrine  was 
that  the  civil  authorities  of  the  world  have  shown  themselves 
unfit,  and  that  they  should  be  replaced  by  a  religious  chief. 
To  popularize  this  doctrine,  he  manufactured  rosaries  with 
beads  arranged  in  groups  of  five,  and  taught  neophytes  to  re- 
peat the  jingle  'Czars,  Dumas,  Councils,  Self,  God,'  this  repre- 
senting the  movement  from  Autocracy,  via  Democracy,  to 
Theocracy,  the  'Councils'  being  the  hated  Soviets,  and  'Self 
being  the  Anarchists,  who,  some  persons  predict,  will  succeed 
the  Bolsheviki. 

"The  propaganda,  which  from  the  Moscow  H6tel  Metropole 
directs  agitation  in  three  continents,  considered  Nikolsky  worth 
attacking,  and  in  leaflets  (nrculated  in  his  own  district  he  ap- 
peared as  'The  Bandit  Priest'  and  as  a  spy  in  English  and 
American  pay.  Attempts  to  seize  him  failed ;  and  when  the  fall 
rainy  season  came  and  the  roads  were  impassable  to  the  Red 
Guards,  h(*  and  his  i)riestly  and  lay  supi)ort(>rs  established  their 
authority  over  an  area  of  a  thousand  square  miles.  They 
raised  taxes,  restored  the  coopiu'ative  societies,  and  so  well  con- 
trolled the  food  supply  that  the  boycotted  representatives  of  the 
Soviets  had  to  evacuate  several  districts.  When  winter  came 
the  Government  of  the  Three  V's  ciollapsed;  it  had  failed  to 
establish  itself  in  any  of  the  three  towns  mentioned;  Red  Guards 
poured  in,  and  Nikolsky  had  to  fly.  For  a  few  weeks  he  evad(>d 
escape,  l)ut  in  the  end  he  was  betrayed  by  a  false  devote»*  and 
captured,  and  when  he  tried  to  escape  he  was  shot  dead." 


This  happened  in  January.  But  before  that  Bolshe\ik  in- 
tellectuals at  Moscow  met  and  held  a  three-days'  discussion  on 
the  theme,  "Should  religion  be  tolerated  or  not?"  Religion 
had  short  shrift  in  face  of  the  modern  doctrines: 

"The  disputation  took  place  under  the  protection  of  Commis- 
sary of  Education  Lunatcharsk>-,  who  spends  some  tens  of  millions 
oiit  of  his  2,500,000,000-ruble  budget  in  combating  popular 
superstitions.  The  scene  was  the  Workmen's  Enlightenment 
Club,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  multimillionaire  Savva  Moro- 
soff.  Lunatcharsky,  who  opened  the  debate,  propounded  cer- 
tain first  principles  whioh  the  dutiful  polemists  accepted  and 
developed  variously. 

"'The  future  of  every  country  in  religious  spiritual  respects,' 
affirmed  Lunatcharsky,  'depends  first  upon  the  policy  pur.sued  by 
the  state;  therefore  the  state's  attitude  toward  religion  is  vital.' 

"Most  speakers  agreed  that  as  religion  is  associated  with 
ancient  race  and  political  prejudices  it  is  inimical  to  interna- 
tionalism and  communism,  which  are  universal.  A  few  months 
later  the  same  idea  was  exprest  at  the  Moscow  Third  Interna- 
tional. At  the  disputation  one  speaker  ga\e  a  quaint  and 
probably  true  description  of  the  popular  mind. 

'"The  peasant,'  he  said,  'is  still  religious;  he  must  have  a 
priest,  our  brother  Russian,  becatise  he  has  an  ineradicable 
yearning  after  a  fool.  More  than  anything  he  worships  sim- 
plicity, foU.v,  and  weakness;  and  that  is  his  only  notion  of  good- 
ness. Therefore  he  does  not  like  a  saint  with  a  flaming  sword; 
but  a  saint  with  a  nimbus  and  a  vacuous,  inexi)ressive  face. 
The  priests  are  popular  not  because  they  are  good,  but  because 
they  are  idle.' 

"After  'Comrade  Goebel,'  a  German,  gave  his  views  on  relig- 
ion—  predicting  that  the  bourgeois  German  revolution  would 
fail  to  grasp  the  'fanaticism  problem'  firmly,  Comrade  Lun- 
atcharsky summed  up,  declaring  that  the  state  must  take  more 
decided  measures  against  i)riestcraft,  but  not  against  individual 
believers,  and  'without  injuring  any  friendly  political  element' 
(it  appears  there  are  pious  Bolsheviki). 

"The  question  whether  religion,  or  a  religion,  is  true  or  false 
is  of  no  importance,  said  Lunatcharsky,  because  even  if  a  religion 
were  proved  inconti'overtibly  true,  and  its  founder  inspired,  il 
would  still  be  our  duty  to  decide  whether  it  was  good  or  bad; 
'we  do  not  consider  a  snake  innocuous  because  its  bite  is  a  fax-l, 
not  a  fiction.'  This  quotation  gives  a  notion  of  the  bold  flights 
of  Bolshevik  theological  thought." 

The  practical  side  of  the  Bolshevik  theology  appears  when  it 
comes  to  calculating  material  gain  in  the  form  of  confiscation. 
Mr.  Long's  letter,  dated  April  10,  continues: 

"The  latest  Soviet  religious  decree  deals  with  church  property 
and  with  civil  registration.  The  churches  are  ordered  to  furnish 
within  two  weeks  lists  of  metal  vessels  and  other  articles  of 
value  used  in  ritual;  all  church  property  in  houses  or  land  which 
escaped  confiscation  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  'is  to  be  imme- 
diately handed  over  to  the  local  Soviets,  and  henceforth  chris- 
tenings, marriages,  and  burials  are  not  only  to  be  civilly  registered, 
as  was  decreed  a  year  ago,  but  are  to  be  solemnized  only  by  per- 
sons with  authority  from  the  Soviets.  Unregistered  children 
born  after  December  20,  1917,  are  declared  not  to  be  citizens 
and  no  food  cards  are  issued  for  them.  Persons  who  sell  food 
cards  to  the  parents  of  such  children  are  to  be  tried  by  revolu- 
tionary tribunal.     This  decree  emanated  from  Moscow. 

"The  local  Soviets  show  even  greater  zeal  in  regulating  family 
life  on  antireligious  lines;  in  some  cities  marriage  by  a  priest, 
tho  not  in  any  case  legally  binding  when  unaccompanied  by 
civil  registration,  is  a  penal  offense  unless  the  parties  have  first 
paid  a  heavy  tax;  and  some  further  experiments  in  'nationaliza- 
tion' of  women  and  children  have  been  proclaimed.  For  these 
the  time  is  inopportune,  for  the  Pro\'incial  Soviet  of  Vladimir 
has  been  obliged  to  suspend  its  nationalization  of  women  and  to 
appoint  a  commission — of  women,  too — to  report  on  the  results. 
That  took  place  only  after  a  series  of  conflicts  raised  by  soldier 
members  of  the  Soviet  who  claimed  unwilling  young  women  as 
their  wives,  and  induced  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  indorse 
their  acts. 

"The  priest  as  active  counter-revolutionary  is  a  new  obsession 
of  the  Bolsheviki.  It  dates  from  October  last,  when  rebellious 
peasants  formed  almost  a  closed  ring  around  Moscow.  The 
Red  Guards  executed  many  supposedly  counter-revolutionary 
priests  on  the  spot  and  sent  others  to  the  Extraordituiry  Commis- 
sion. The  priest  who  is  accused  of  having  organized  the  most 
s(»rious  revolt  is  still  at  large.  This  priest,  Yanuisheff,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  cleric  well  known  before  the  revolution,  and  he  may 
be  the  Yanuisheff  who  for  many  j'ears  was  attached  to  the  court." 
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Witli  SjAqGjsJ^j^  Studs 

That  users  of  Republic  Tires  should 
find  they  do  last  longer,  was  planned 
deliberately  and  precisely  in  the 
Republic  construction. 

Our  exclusive  Prodium  Process  insures 
to  Republic  Tires  the  slow,  even  wear 
of  steel. 

The  Staggard  Tread  is  not  an  accidental 
pattern,  but  a  scientifically  designed  non-skid 
device. 

Because  the  Staggard  Tread  gives  maximum 
grip  with  a  minimum  of  friction,  it  contributes 
to  the  slow,  even  wear  of  the  tire. 

The  result  is  a  steel-like  resistance  to  road- 
cuts  and  pavement-grinds. 

Republic  Tires  do  wear  more  slowly,  more 
evenly — and  last  longer. 

Republic  Inner  Tabes,  Black-Line  Red,  Gray  and  Grande 
Cord  Tire  Tube  have  a  reputation  for  freedom  from  trouble 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corpora tiort,Youngstown,- Ohio 

Export  Department,  149  Broadway,  Singer  Building,  New  York  City 

Originator  of  the  First  Effective  Rubber  Non-Skid  Tire — Republic  Staggard  Treaa 
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RECONSTRUCTION -PROBLEMS 

"NATIOyS  LV  Rebirth" — a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especiaUy  designed  for  High  School  Use 
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KuiTOKiAL  NoTi:.— ///  the  Ediicalionul  Dv  pari  met, I  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  the  claims  of  furious  nalioiis  for  a  new  alinemerit  of 
honudarie-'^  are  presented  as  the  selj-some  nations  set  them  doini.  The  decisions  reached  by  the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  will  in 
due  course  he  reported  in  the  liews  record  of  Thk  Litkrary  Dic;k.st,  as  also  the  press  comment  from  dirers  angles. 


ESTHONIA 


ESTHONIA'S  LOCATION  AND  STORY— Esthonia  is  one 
of  the  former  Baltic  provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
it  lies   north  of   Lettonia  and   south  of  Finland,   from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland.     Russia  bounds 
it  on  the  east  and  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  west.     Racially  con- 
sidered, Esthonians  proper  constitute  nine-tenths  of  Esthonia's 
IJopulation,  which  is  estimated  at  1,000,000.     The  Esthonians, 
who  are  known  also  as  the  Esths,  are  of  Mongolian  ori3in.     They 
Ijear  many  resemblances  to  the  Finns  in  language  and  in  mental 
and  physical   characteristics.     In    the   twelfth  and   thirteenth 
centuries  Esthonia   was  invaded 
by   the    Danes,    who  introduced 
Christianity  into  the  country.     It 
was   sold   later  to  the  Livonian 
Order    of    the    Knights    of    the 
Sword,  German  conquerors  who 
had  come  into  dominance  of  Let- 
tonia  and   the   part  of  Esthonia 
abutting  on  Lettonia.   Their  joint 
subjugation    and   oppression  by 
the     Baltic     barons,     as     they 
are    known,    cemented    ties    of 
sympathy     between     the     Letts 
and    the    Esthonians,    who    are 
racially    different.      Sweden    as- 
sumed   control    of    Esthonia    in 
1521,     and     the     country     and 
people,  especially    the  peasants, 
prospered.       In    1721    Esthonia 
was  ceded  to  Russia,  but  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Czar  Alexander 
1.  freed  the  Esthonian  peasants 
from   serfdom   in    1817   and    as- 
sured them  the  right  of  property, 
the    German    landowners     were 

unjust  and  audacious  enough  to  render  the  mandate  inopera- 
tive. The  Esthonians  revolted  against  their  German  op- 
pressors in  1859,  but  the  uprising  was  supprest,  and  thence- 
forward the  German  landowners,  in  collusion  with  Russian 
authorities,  continued  to  exploit  the  Esthonian  peasants. 

RUSSIFICATION  OF  ESTHONIA— In  the  past  forty  years, 
we  read  in  "  The  Resurrected  Nations  "  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York),  the  Czarist  Government  carried  on  a 
campaign  of  Russiiication.  This  i)ropaganda  only*  fanned  the  l 
fire  of  nationalism  among  the  Esthonians,  who  had  steadily 
combated  Teutonic  overlords  for  more  than  six  centuries.  A 
great  literary  re\i\al  came  into  being,  and  on  the  subject  of  their 
literary  genius  we  have  the  word  of  Prince  Kropotkin  that  the 
Ksthonians  have  "  a  decided  love  of  poetry  and  exhibit  great 
facility  in  improvising  verses  and  poems  on  all  occasions,  and 
they  sing  everywhere  from  morning  till  night.  Like  the  Finns, 
they  possess  r'wAi  stores  of  national  songs."  A  collection  of 
these,  entitled  "  Kalevi  Poeg,"  is  said  to  resemble  greatly 
Finland's  national  epic,  the  "  Kalevala."  From  the  book  above 
mentioned  we  quote  the  following: 


^Idingeni 


"  The   Esthonian   literary    revival 
growth  of  a  national  movement.     The 
of   the   region,    which    assumed   considera])le    im|>ort; 
gateway  from  Russia  to  the  west,  made  for  prosperity  and  the 


entailed,   of    course,   the  I  "'    *'"*' 
e  commercial  development   1   read  th< 
iderable    importance   as   a  "  Est' 


rise  of  a  middle  class.  Like  Lettonia,  Esthonia  was  the  scene 
of  a  violent  revolutionary  outbreak  in  1905,  due  to  the  same 
causes  and  resulting  in  the  same  fearful  measures  of  repression. 
After  the  successful  revolution  of  1917,  Esthonia  was  granted 
by  the  Russian  Provisional  Govermnent  a  national  diet,  which 
was  elected  in  July  of  that  year  bj'  universal  suffrage  apd  on 
the  basis  of  proportional  representation.  It  met  in  Reval, 
and  after  a  short  struggle  succeeded  in  WTesting  power  from  the 
baronial  Landtags.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  ProA-isional 
Government  by  the  Bolsheviki  the  diet  proclaimed  Esthonia's 
independence.  A  National  Assembly  met  in  January,  1918. 
and    declared    Esthonia   a    neutral    country.     It    rejected    the 

proposal  of  the  Teutonic  nobility 
to  ask  for  German  protection  in 
the  following  resolution: 

'"AH  the  political  parties  of 
Esthonia  affirm  that  the  Estho- 
nian people  in  its  entirety  is 
opposed  to  the  occupation  of 
Esthonia  by  German  troops  and 
see  in  such  occupation  a  most 
cruel  violation  of  its  national 
sovereign  rights.  At  the  same 
time,  the  whole  nation  wishes 
that  all  foreign  troops  be  at 
once  removed  from  Esthonian 
territory.' 

"  Howe\er,   the   nobles    knew 
that  their  end  was  certain,  unless 
the  Germans  came  to  their  sup-  ■ 
port.     They  therefore  addrest  a 
petition   to     Germany,    inviting 
it     to     occupy     Esthonia.      Tlie 
invitation     was     promptly     ac- 
cepted,  the  diet  and  Estlionian 
Provisional     Government     were 
supprest,  the  reforms  that  were 
inaugurated   were  revoked,   and 
the    small     group    of     junkers, 
leaning  on  German  troops,  pro- 
ceeded to  restore  the   cruel  rule 
of   the  days   of    czarism.      The 
Esthonian    language    was    pro- 
hibited, the  press  crusht,  political  acti\ity  supprest.     German 
mayors  and  governors  were  appointed  in  place  of  those  elected 
by  the  Esthonians.     The  nobility  even  started  a  reign  of  White 
TeiTor  against  the  revolutionary  working  classes. 

"  The  representatives  of  the  Esthonian  Provisional  Govern- 
ment in  Stockholm,  on  July  3,  1918,  issued  a  strongly  worded 
protest  against  the  barbaric  (Herman  oppression,  and  according 
to  A.   Piip:  '  This  was  not  the  first   protest   published  by   the 
Esthonians,   as   protests   were  issued   against   the  right    of   tlie 
German  barons  to  appeal   for   German   troops  to   occupy   the 
country,   and   also   repudiating   the   right   of   the    Landtags   of 
nobility  to  speak  on  behalf  of  tlie  Esthonian  people.     Protest 
was  further  made  against  the  decision  of  the  United  Landesrai  to 
ask  for  personal  union  witli  Prussia.  The  Esthonians  have  nothing 
in  common,  jwlitically,   with  Germany;    they  desire   neither  an- 
nexation nor  per.sonal  union;  they  claim  their  right  to  be  inde- 
pendent, to  be-  free  of  German  domination,  and  also  to  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  anarchic  ])olicy  of  the  Great  Russians.  Esthonia 
f  strongly  protests  against  the  violation  of  international  laws,  and 
I  even  the  restrictions  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty  are  ignored.' " 
ESTHONIA  TO-DAY— The   Republic  of  Esthonia  has  been 
I  recognizetl  as  a  de-facto  government  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
=  Italy,   and  Japan.     In   a  brief  prepared   for   the   Peace   Con- 
ference, which  is  recorded  in  La  Revue  Baltique  (Paris),  an  organ 
of  the  nationalist  claims  of   the  several  Baltic  i)rovinces,  we 
following: 
thonia  is  entitled  to    be  j-(>cogni7,«>(l  as   an   independent 
{Continued  un  pay  loO.) 


ESTHONIA, 

Home  of  "one  of  the  obscurer  of  the  httle  peoples  whose  fate  is 
involved  in  the  peace  settlement." 
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RD  Eight 

A  PoS^erful  Car 


Who  denies  that  Power 
gives  Pleasure? 


The  enlarging  of  the  factory,  and 
consequent  expansion  of  Standard 
Eight  dealer  organization,  creates 
a  real  opportunity  for  dealers  who 
measure  up  to  the  car.  Write 
for  details. 


What  joy  is  there  to  com' 
pare  with  the  feeling  that  the 
deep  valleys  and  steep  inclines 
of  Earth's  surface  become 
mere  plains  when  you  depress 
your  toe  on  a  throttle. 

To  know  this  sensation  you 
must  go  over  a  road  where 
you  thought  there  were  hills, 
in  a  Standard  Eight. 

The  eighty  '  three  horse  ' 
power  of  the  Standard  Eight 
automobile  levels  hills.  The 
hill  which  you  see  in  front  of 
you  becomes  an  optical  illu' 


sion  —  something  to  view 
scenery  from,  but  a  flat  road' 
way  so  far  as  your  motor  is 
concerned. 

This  power  has  won  many 
new  friends.  The  Standard 
Eight  is  in  such  demand  that  it 
calls  for  quadruple  production 
this  year.  All  the  resources 
of  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Company — one  of  the  world's 
largest  industrial  institutions 
— are  behind  this  automobile, 
assuring  the  owner  a  car  of 
power  and  permanence. 


Standard  Steel  Car  Company 


Automotive  Department 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  handsome  netv  Sport  Model — 
built  for  comfort  as  ■well  as  for  power. 


i^s^^^-^ 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THAT  beauty  may  be  seen  in  the  world, 
even  when  viewed  from  the  trenches, 
is  convincingly  indicated  in  lines  by  Grace 
Hazard  Conkling  iu  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
She  pictures  a  soldier  at  the  front  writing 
to  his  beloved  and  assuring  her  that  always 
amid  the  horrors  of  war  he  fovmd  in  his 
dreams  of  beauty  "a  halo  for  the  blackest 
night."  Not  the  least  attractive  feature 
of  this  poem  is  its  brisk  direct  utterance. 

HIS  LETfER 

By  Gr.\ce  Hazard  Conkling 

Beyond  the  steel  and  the  fire 
Gleams  the  old  desire. 

■   War  has  not  taken  wonder  away. 
More  poignant  wliere  its  lightning.s  play 
The  appeal  of  beauty '.s  lonely  cry! 
I  shall  go  dreaming  till  1  die. 
I  see  wind-burnished  coin-bright  towns, 
And  roads  that  sliine  across  the  downs; 
A  dusk  of  forest  and  a  line 
Of  light  that  silvers  the  design; 
Always  the  shadowed  and  the  bright, 
A  halo  for  the  blackest  night! 
— Islands  where  I  h.'xve  never  been; 
The  rainbow  toppling  down  the  green 
Of  tilted  seas  that  rake  a  ship; 
The  molten  lava-streams  that  slip 
From  fiery  crater-rims  and  fill 
The  dark  with  rose  and  daffodil; 
Lakes  mountain-hid  and  spiritual; 
The  undiscovered  waterfall 
Like  a  white  feather  through  the  trees. 
The  undiscovered  bird  in  these 
Singing,  always  alone,  alone. 
The  lovely  \'oice  of  the  unknown — 
This  is  Romance  chameleon-clad 
That  called  me  when  I  was  a  lad. 
That  calls  me  now  to  follow  well 
Through  blighted  Picardy  to  hell. 
Through  hell  to  some  elusive  bliss 
Of  new  adventure  after  this; 
To  follow  without  asking  why! 
So  you  will  know,  if  I  must  die 
Upon  this  last  and  strangest  quest. 
It  did  not  differ  from  the  rest 
In  simple  wonder  dark  and  bright, 
A  halo  for  the  blackest  night: 
And  freedom  like  the  unknown  bird 
AVas  a  wild  voi(;e  I  had  not  heard. 
Was  a  pure  voice  I  fought  to  hearl 
These  words  to  you,  my  very  dear. 

Beyond  the  steel  and  the  fire 
Gleams  the  old  desire. 

The  day-dreams  of  some  of  our  own 
Tennessee  boys  may  perhaps  be  pictured 
in  these  lines  by  John  Galsworthy,  the  dis- 
tinguished British  novelist,  in  Contcinpn- 
rurij  Verse  (Philadelphia).  As  in  his  prose, 
so  one  feels  in  these  stanzas  the  unfailing 
charm  of  his  expression. 

AT  SUNSET 
Bt  John  Galsworthy 

I've  seen  the  moon,  with  lifted  wing — 
A  white  hawk — over  a  cypress-tree; 

The  lover's  star,  the  bloom  of  spring, 
And  evening  folded  on  Tennessee. 

I've  seen  the  little  streams  run  down- 
All  smoke-blue,  lost  into  faerie; 

And,  far,  the  purple  mountains  crown 
The  darkness  breathing  on  Tennessee. 

I've  seen  the  Beautiful,  so  clear — 
It  sure  has  gone  to  the  heart  of  me— 

And  there'll  be  magic  ever  near 
To  me,  remembering  Tennessee. 

The  pastoral  note  is  not  often  heard  in 
modern    verse,     so     that     "Pastoral,"    iu 


Contemporary  Verne,  by  Amanda  B.  Hall, 
impresses  one  as  a  quaint  novelty. 

PASTORAL 

By  Amand.a.  B.  Hall 

If  you  will  be  my  little  love, 

A  Utile  house  I'll  find, 
Snowed  in  with  roses,  drifting  white. 

And  wooed  by  sun  and  wind. 

And  there,  mid  silks  and  old  brocade. 

Embroidered  for  your  sake, 
I'll  steal  upon  yoiu-  sleep  each  morn. 

And  kiss  your  eyes  awake! 

And  lead  you  like  a  swaying  bud 

To  where  your  sisters  stand. 
Your  flower-sisters,  beckoning. 

With  perfume  in  each  hand. 

Delicious  it  will  be  to  watch 

The  clouds  go  drifting  by. 
As  thoughts  that  lightly  flit  across 

The  blue  mind  of  the  sky. 

V 

Ah,  gladsome  shall  the  long  day  be, 
,t,j      Our  laughter  with  the  breeze, 
UntU  the  purple  shadows  veil 
The  faces  of  the  trees. 

A  taper  star  to  guide  us  home, 
Then  night,  so  rare  and  deep. 

To  wrap  us  in  forgetfulness 
And  cradle  us  to  sleep. 

Only  one  genuinely  in  love  with  the 
country  and  country  life  could  feel  the  joy 
of  returning  spring  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  from  The  Poetry  Review 
(London): 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND 

By  Andrew  Dodd 

Now  that  the  winter  is  over. 

And  the  green  creeps  into  the  grass, 
I  turn  Uke  an  ardent  lover 

Eager  to  meet  his  lass; 
For  long  night  o'er  my  church-warden 

I've  dreamed  of  the  joys  to  be. 
When  I  would  be  back  to  my  garden 

And  the  mavis  back  to  his  tree. 

So  here  again  I  am  quenching 

My  thirst  for  a  smell  of  the  soil; 
My  parsnip-bed  I  am  trenching 

And  I  croon  with  joy  at  my  toil. 
The  starling  chirls  on  the  rigging. 

The  mavis  lilts  on  his  tree. 
And  an  old,  old  song,  as  I'm  digging 

Wells  up  in  the  heart  of  me. 

The  abiding  wonder  of  each  year's 
rebirth  is  gracefully  noted  by  Williair\  H. 
Simpson,  iu  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Veri^e 
(Chicago) : 

MAYTIME 

By  William  H.  Simpson 

Out  of  darkness  into  light; 

Out  of  dumbness  into  song! 
Tho  the  earth  was  wintry  white, 

Tho  the  cold  stayed  over  long — 
Spring,  we  loved  so,  it  has  come 
Without  any  sound  of  drum. 

Be  it  life  we  knew  last  year. 

Wandered  far,  and  home  once  more; 

Or  a  new  babe,  cradled  here. 
Born  of  life  that  went  before — 

We,  who  linger  while  the  days 

Shyly  bud  and  bloom  anew. 
Are  content  that  all  tho  Mays 

Faithful  are,  stodfast  and  true. 

Appealing  sentiment  and  natural  facilit.x- 
of    poetic    expression    distinguish    a    very 


short  poem  in  The  Touchstone  (New  York) 
which  is  called  "Leaves." 

LEAVES 

Bt   Elizabeth  Robert.s  MacDonald 

The  leaves  of  the  slim  wild-cherry 

Like  golden  birds  a-wing 
Over  the  dreaming  meadows 

Drift  and  swing. 

And  far  on  the  wind's  wings  blowing 

Beneath  this  arch  of  blue 
My  thoughts,  as  the  leaves  in  number. 

Drift  to  you. 

In  the  Sydney  Bulletin  we  find  "The 
Groove,"  which  contains  a  carefully 
drawn  portrait  of  the  man  of  well-ordered 
existence  who  probably  in  the  long  run 
gets  as  much  out  of  life  as  his  more  ven- 
tiu"esome  fellow  beings,  tho  not  with  the 
same  thrill. 

THE  GROOVE 

By  Eoderic  Quinn 

Tho  restless  souls  there  be  who  plan 
And  plot  through  all  their  days, 

I  have  in  mind  a  little  man 
Of  quiet-going  ways. 

While  others  roam  the  world,  and  range 

The  lands  from  sea  to  sea. 
Upon  the  tides  of  chance  and  change 

His  course  rims  evenly. 

Tho  kings  and  empires  tumble  down, 

Tho  war  and  famine  blight. 
He  takes  his  morning-way  to  town. 

His  homeward-way  at  night. 

Through  happy  times,  and  times  made  red 
By  blood  and  blood-red  flame. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  'tis  said. 
His  path  has  been  the  same. 

Because  he  walks  so  often  thepe 
Each  rut  and  stone  he  knows; 

Across  the  park  and  through  the  sciuare 
And  down  the  street  it  goes. 

As  tho  tired  out  with  stress  of  feet 
It  wanders,  patched  and  worn; 

In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat 
He  treads  it  night  and  morn. 

While  Time  speeds  on  with  ne'er  a  stop 

He  plods  to  toil  and  back ; 
'Twixt  shop  and  house,  and  house  and  shop. 

It  is  the  linking  track. 

I  sometimes  think,  at  board  or  bed. 
That  track,  in  time,  will  prove 

Beneath  Ms  never-ceasing  tread 
A  deep,  all-liiding  groove. 

Deep  down,  where  mold  and  cobwebs  lurk, 

He  twice  a  day  shall  roam — 
A  shadow  going  forth  to  work, 

A  shadow  stumbling  home. 

.\11  silent  as  the  wainscot  mouse 

That  scents  its  feUne  foe, 
'Twixtliouse  and  shop,  and  shop  and  house. 

He  day  and  night  shall  go. 

Nor  shaU  he  ui  the  lists  of  strife 
His  strength  and  spirit  prove, 

But,  evermore,  live  out  liis  life 
Witliin  his  self-made  groove. 

For  there,  the  world  and  all  shut  out, 

A  dim  shape  underneath. 
The  man  I  write  these  lines  about 

Shall  think  and  move  and  breathe. 

And  while  o'er  many  a  field  the  lark 
Drops  music,  sweet  and  clear, 

A  dim  shape,  shambUng  tlirough  the  dark. 
He  shall  not  see  or  hear. 

No""  shall  he  mark  the  planets  swim 

Through  azure  deeps  afar; 
For  sini  and  star  are  not  for  him 

Who  sucks  nut  sun  and  star. 
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IN  what  does  the  Cadillac 
differ  that  it  is  so  highly 
regarded? 

Cadillac  consistency  is 
probably  one  characteristic 
that  appeals  strongly  to 
most  people. 

Americans  are  impatient 
of  men  or  commodities  that 
work  well,  today,  and  not 
quite  so  well  tomorrow. 

They  admire,  immensely, 
a  motor  car  that  pursues 
the  ev*en  tenor  of  its  efficient 
way  without  variation. 

Just  now,  they  are  espe- 
cially enthusiastic  over  the 
way  in  which  the  Cadillac 
manifested  this  quality  in 
France. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  public 
confidence  in  the  Cadillac 
is  not  built  upon  any  one 
outstanding  characteristic. 


Its  high  status  is  really 
based  on  the  fact  that  it 
has  come  to  be  accepted  as 
a  criterion  in  the  essential 
motor  car  qualities. 

Its  consistency  is  really  no 
greater  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  average  owner, 
than  the  joy  he  derives  from 
its  remarkable  acceleration. 

And  that  swift,  smooth 
glideaway,  he  considers  no 
greater  asset  than  its  ever- 
restful  steadiness. 

It  is  the  universality  of  its 
fineness,  when  you  simmer 
the  thing  down,  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  world  wide 
good  repute. 

There  is  no  little  thing  in 
which  the  Cadillac  does  not 
satisfy — there  is  no  great 
thing  in  which  it  does  not 
establish  a  standard. 


CADILLAC    MOTOR  CAR.  COM  PAN  Y*=  DETROIT,  M  ICH. 
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The  Vanguard 

The  World's  Finest  Railroad  Watch 
23  and  19  jewels 

$52  and  up 


Facts  You  Should  Know 
Before  Selecting  a  Watch 

BETWEEN  the  two  supporting  plates  of  a  Wal- 
tham  watch,  which  together  constitute  a  frame, 
is  mounted  a  system  of  gearing,  called  a  Time 
Train.  The  reader  has  learned  that  the  motive 
power  of  the  watch  is  derived  from  the  mainspring. 
At  one  extremity  of  the  train  is  a  hardened  and 
tempered  steel  barrel  (another  Waltham  creation) 
which  contains  the  mainspring.  When  the  thumb 
and  finger  wind  the  mainspring,  its  stored  energy  is 
delivered  to  the  next  wheel  in  the  train  and  from 
that  to  the  next,  and  so  on. 

This  train  consists  of  four  wheels  and  pinions.  The  center 
wheel  is  in  the  exact  center  of  the  watch,  and  directly  con- 
nected through  the  cannon  pinion  (so  called  because  it  is 
shaped  like  a  cannon)  with  the  wheels  that  control  the 
hour  and  minute  hands  ;  and  through  this  center  wheel 
the  power  of  the  mainspring  is  carried  onward  through  the 
other  wheels  of  the  train  to  the  escape  wheel  pinion,  which 
we  will  illustrate  in  its  proper  place. 

The  train  of  a  Waltham  watch  —  each  wheel,  each  pinion 
—  is  cut  to  the  fraction  of  a  human  hair  —  mechanically 
perfect,  interchangeable  for  the  serial  watches  they  are  made 
for  —  standardized  in  perfection,  in  absolute  exactness  and 
quality,  made  by  machines  tuned  to  infinitesimal  gauge-fit 
and  untouched  by  human  hands. 

The  "  train  "  of  the  imported  watch  is  made  by  the  old  hand 
process.  It  is  not  interchangeable,  and  it  is  of  varying  quality. 

This  vital  part  of  the  Waltham  watch  is  another  of  those 
reasons  why  the  horologists  of  great  nations  came  to  Wal- 
tham for  time,  and  why  your  watch  selection  should  be  a 
Waltham. 

Waltham  placed  America  First  in  watchmaking. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 
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REVIEWS  -OF-NEW-BOOKS 


SIR  OLIVER  LODGE'S  "CllKISTOl'lIEK 

TENNANT" 

LodKtN  Str  Ollvpr  Joseph.  Clirlstoplior:  A 
Study  ill  Iluiiiun  Personality.  8vo,  pp.  299.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  ('ompany. 

Inevitably,  as  soon  as  wo  l)(^fjin  the 
perusal  of  this  volume,  we  think  of  the 
author  not  as  a  header  in  science,  or  (wen 
as  a  well-known  author.  The  fetilins? 
becomes  strong  that  here  the  man  speaks, 
one  with  a  heart  that  pulsat(^s  with  un- 
common love  for  liis  kind,  to  wlioin  ad- 
miration and  appreciiation  of  noble  quali- 
ties— or  their  potentiality  even — are  as 
natural  and  miforced  as  breathing.  The 
volume  opens  as  one  of  the  most  appealing 
that  Sir  Oliver  has  penned.  His  thoughts 
burn  for  the  youth  sacrificed  in  the  need- 
less and  horrible  holocaust  to  which 
Wilhelm  II.  applied  the  torch.  That  is 
what  he  shows  in  his  introduction — that 
and  the  reason  for  writing  the  book.  This 
young  Christopher  "ma.y  stand  for  a  mul- 
titude, and  I  trust  many  parents  will 
realize  ...  a  sufficient  picture  of  what 
their  own  son  was  like,  and  will  feel  that  in 
endeavoring  to  commemorate  [him]  we  are 
really  commemorating  a  large  and  increas- 
ing number." 

Because  Christopher's  life  was  so  early 
cut  off  (at  nineteen),  "the  period  of  child- 
hood must  loom  large."  And  so  the  first 
part  deals  with  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
Christopher  Tennant.  His  father,  Charles 
Coombe  Tennant,  was  the  boy's  com- 
panion in  the  fullest  sense.  They  read 
Greek  together,  and  played  chess,  billiards, 
and  piquet.  The  mother  was  "a  Mater 
Dolorosa — one  who  needed  and  received 
such  comfort  as  a  belief  in  survival  could 
afford."  She  had  lost  an  infant  daughter. 
(Touching  extracts  of  a  memoir  of  this 
daughter  of  eighteen  months,  written  by 
the  mother,  are  transcribed  by  our  author.) 
Hence  largely  the  close  companionship  of 
father  and  son.  The  family  was  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  Frederic  Myers, 
and  so  interest  in  survival  and  its  proof 
was  natural  and  sustained  by  all.  The 
boy  imbibed  that  interest  early — which 
accounts  for  one  of  the  features  of  the  book 
later  to  be  noted.  The  picture  of  childhood 
here  given  is  brief  but  singularly  pleasing. 

The  title  of  the  second  chapter,  "School 
Discipline,"  furnishes  Sir  Oliver  with 
opportunity  for  appreciation  of  the  schools 
of  England,  also  for  well-merited  criticism, 
particularly  in  the  younger  classes.  The 
effect  of  Winchester  on  Christopher  (who 
was  no  "milksop")  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  deleterious  because  of  the  hard- 
ships that  were  "real,  earnest,  and  inevit- 
able," because  part  of  the  system.  In  due 
season  Christopher  entered  Sandhurst,  and 
qualified  for  duty  in  the  Welsh  Guards. 
He  went  on  service  and  was  kiUed  in  battle 
on  the  eve  of  leave  to  be  spent  in  Paris. 

Chapter  IV  deals  with  "The  Compact," 
"an  agreement  between  mother  and  son" 
based  upon  "clear  and  vigorous  certainty" 
of  survival.  This  compact  provided  for  the 
contingencies  of  being  wounded,  missing, 
taken  prisoner,  or  killed  in  action.  In  the 
last  case  he  was  not  to  worry  about  her, 
was  to  seek  at  once  for  his  deceased  sister 
and  Mr.  Myers  on  the  other  side,  and  was  to 
expect  the  sure  support  of  his  mother 
telepathically.  Sir  Oliver  quotes  some 
letters  from  the  mother  very  soon  after 
receiving  the  news  of  his  death,  and  takes 


occasion  to  show  tlie  steadying  etloct  u|)()ii 
her  of  the  firm  belief  she  lu^Id  respecdiiig 
the  continuance  of  life  and  tlie  assurance 
that  she  was  helping  him. 

Part  II  contains  a  Memoir  l)y  Chris- 
toi)her's  mother,  an  Autol)iogra|)hical 
Fragment,  iWo  chapt(»rs  covering  in  (U^tail 
Clu'istopher's  life  at  home,  at  st^hool,  in  tlie 
(Juards,  and  on  service,  witii  letters  from  a 
number  who  knew  him.  Tlie  Memoir  is 
most  tender,  but  not  sentimental.  Th(» 
autobiography  contains  a  sort  of  vision  soon 
when  he  was  five  years  old.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  boy's  and  young  man's  life  is 
largely  drawn  froTu  his  own  letters.  The 
letters  from  friends  UAl  the  story  of  his 
death  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  not  that  of 
"Raymond,  or  Life  and  Death" — ^to  give 
evidences  of  life  beyond  death.  It  is  a 
book  of  comfort  not  so  much  to  the 
Tennants  as  to  the  thousands  of  families 
who  lost  their  dear  ones  in  the  war.  It  is 
full  of  a  happy  certainty  of  reunion  beyond 
death,  and  is  throughout  an  illustration  of 
the  brightness,  even  under  the  strain  of 
parting,  caused  by  the  assurance  thus  felt, 
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Among  the  ranking  war-correspondents 
who  chronicled  day  by  day  the  story  of  the 
Great  War,  prominently,  if  not  at  their  very 
head,  stood  Philip  Gibbs.  His  narratives 
were  intensely  human,  and  behind  them 
was  a  personality  that  was  tireless  both  in 
obtaining  and  transmitting  news.  He  had 
an  eye  not  only  for  the  objectives  on  the 
immediate  front  where  operations  were 
staged  at  the  moment,  but  for  their  part 
in  the  general  object  of  finally  defeating 
the  Hun.  And  particularly  there  was  an 
abiding  understanding  of  the  poilu,  the 
Tommy,  or  the  "Yank"  who  was  taking 
the  knocks — or  giving  them — and  an  abid- 
ing sympathy  for  them  as  well  as  for  the 
homeless  refugees  whom  the  Boche  com- 
pelled to  flee.  All  and  much  more  show 
forth  in  these  two  volumes  which  teU  the 
story  as  he  saw  it  from  November  21, 
1917,  through  the  hard  winter  that  fol- 
lowed, to  November  12,  1918,  one  day  after 
the  armistice  was  concluded.  The  entries 
that  appear  here  vary  in  that  sometimes 
we  have  a  daily  report  (occasionally  two 
or  three  narratives  in  a  day),  when  things 
are  humming;  again,  when  the  front  is 
quieter  (it  was  never  quiet),  several  days 
may  pass  without  an  entry.  But  there 
wiU  always  be  found  registry  of  the  large 
human  things  worth  while.  'These  volumes 
constitute  a  reservoir  of  the  heroic,  and 
for  what  sustained  it,  that  was  daily  com- 
ing to  the  surface  not  as  an  exotic,  strange 
to  life,  but  as  a  native  flower  that  bloomed 
not  alone  on  Flanders  fields,  but  aU  along 
the  far-flung  line  from  the  Channel  to 
Switzerland. 

Under  the  terrible  conditions  that  ruled 
for  four  and  a  half  years  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  was  recreation.  The  fighting 
depended  not  alone,  if  so  much,  upon  rifle, 
bomb,  shell,  and  high  explosive,  as  upon 
the  spirit,  the  morale,  of  the  men.  Man 
must  laugh,  he  must  have  relief  from 
pressure  of  the  ominous  and  the  terrible. 
Here  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  means: 


"'rh(^  audience  of  soldiers  uu-n  just 
out  of  the  line  roared  with  laughter  for 
two  hours,  and  tiiat  is  as  good  for  them 
as  a  rum  ration  on  a  cold  night  in  the 
trenches,  and  niont  lasting  in  effect. 

"After  the  theater  I  went  to  dinner 
with  the  same  crowd  that  celebrated 
hogtiieiuiv  night  in  the  eaves  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  (Jertiiari  line,  "^riiey  hav(! 
made  me  an  honorary  member  of  their 
mess,  and  I  have  ha<l  no  greater  honor, 
it  was  a  great  dinnc^r.  The  Germans  were 
four  hundred  yards  away  from  the  pipes 
on  hogmenay  night,  and  I  was  only  three 
inches  away  wlien  nine  tall  and  proi)er 
men  with  the  i)ipes  Hung  across  their 
shoulders  came  marching  in  and  stood 
behind  i\w,  long  table,  where  thirty  officers 
sat  in  .the  old  paneled  room.  It  was 
stirring  music,  a  little  alarming  to  the 
ears  at  first  until  a  Saxon  got  quite  used 
to  it,  but  very  glorious,  and  filled  with 
the  heroic  spirit  of  Scotland, •  with  the 
haunting  memories  of  many  gallant  ghosts, 
and  the  badness  of  old  far-off  times.  The 
Scottish  officers  around  me,  with  the  lamp- 
light on  their  faces  and  shadows  about 
them  in  this  room,  gave  shrill  cries  and 
applauded  after  each  march  and  each 
strathspey.  Then  a  glass  of  whisky  was 
given  to  the  pipe-major,  and  he  raised 
it  high  and  wished  good  health  to  his  officer 
in  Gaelic,  which  I  can't  spell.  After  that 
there  were  Highland  reels,  danced  to  the 
rippling  notes  of  a  clarionet  played  by  an 
officer  who  had  the  greatest  endurance 
of  wind-power  of  any  man  I  have  ever  met. 
I  watched  that  eightsome  with  envy 
because  of  its  spirit  and  vitality  and  joy- 
ousness  as  danced  by  officers,  who  put_their 
souls  into  it  and  challenged  each  other 
with  wild  barbaric  cries,  and  with  a  shining 
light  in  their  eyes,  tho  there  was  only  one 
candle  in  the  room,  and  the  paneled  walls 
seemed  to  recede  from  us  into  the  shadow- 
world." 

How  greatly  this  relief  was  needed  and 
how  dread  the  pressure  let  this  tell: 

"The  hush  before  the  storm.  Here  and 
there  along  our  front  for  an  hour  or  two 
of  uproar  the  enemy's  guns  are  flinging  over 
shell-fire,  very  fierce  and  concentrated 
while  it  lasts,  and  our  guns  are  answering 
or  shooting  before  the  challenge  with  the 
same  sudden  gusts  of  fury.  But  there  is 
nothing  systematic  in  this.  It  is  not  the 
beginning  of  those  long  bombardments 
which  precede  infantry  battles  on  a  wide 
front  after  the  massing  of  many  batteries. 
It  is  only  the  harassing  fire  of  winter 
warfare,  and  there  still  reigns  over  our 
battle-fields  a  strange,  unearthly  silence 
between  these  bouts  of  shooting.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  during  the  last  few  days 
when  I  have  been  up  at  the  front  as  tho 
Nature  herself  were  in  suspense  waiting 
and  watching  and  listening  for  the  begin- 
ning of  that  conflict  of  men  which  is  ex- 
pected before  the  year  grows  much  older, 
perhaps  before  the  first  crocus  thrusts  up 
through  the  moist  leaves,  and  before  there 
is  the  first  glint  of  green  in  the  woods." 

The  war,  be  it  remembered,  went  on  in 
the  air,  on  the  surface,  and  underground. 
And  some  of  the  thrills  and  perils  of  the 
tunnelers  are  thus  portrayed: 

"When  they  first  came  over  with  their 
plant  the  Germans  were  mining  actively 
under  our  lines  and  blowing  up  our  in- 
fantry in  the  trenches.  It  was  the  worst 
terror  of  war  before  poison-gas  came,  and 
I  used  to  pity  our  poor  officers  and  men 
who  knew,  and  hated  to  know,  that  the 
enemy  was  sapping  his  way  under  them, 
and  that  at  any  moment  they  might  be 
buried  in  a  crater  or  hurled  sky-high.  It  is 
many  months  now  since  the  enemy's 
mining    activities    were    reported    in    our 
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communiques.  The3'  were  beaten  out  of  the 
fields  by  British,  Australian,  Canadian, 
and  New  Zealand  miners,  who  fought  the 
Germans  baek  underground  from  gallery 
to  gallery,  blowing  them  up  again  and 
again  whenever  they  drew  near,  and 
racing  them  for  the  possession  of  the  leads 
whenever  thej'  tried  to  regain  part  of  their 
destroyed  sj'stems.  The  Australian  tun- 
nelers  had  a  race  with  the  German  then, 
and  the  lives  of  many  men  depended  on 
their  speed.  They  could  hear  him  tamp- 
ing or  charging  the  mine.  But  thej^  drove 
in  at  three  times  his  speed  at  working — • 
when  thej'  are  "all  out"  they  can  do  that 
ever\-  time — blew  in  the  ends  of  one  of 
his  galleries,  and  then  broke  through  his 
timber  into  the  tunnel. 

"The  dash  through  of  the  Australian 
tunnelers  with  rifles  and  revolvers  was  an 
exciting  adventure.  The  enemj^  had  es- 
caped, but  their  system  was  destroyed 
before  they  could  touch  off  their  mines. 
The  Germans  know  now  that  they  are 
beaten  underground,  and  it  is  an  "honor 
of  which  this  Australian  company  is  proud 
that,  apart  from  their  own  casualties,  not  a 
single  infantry  soldier  of  ours  has  lost  his 
life  by  hostile  mining  since  they  challenged 
the  enemy  and  beat  him  in  this  part  of 
the  battle-front." 

In  the  advances  made  by  the  Hun  great 
were  the  terror  and  confusion  wrought. 
In  the  first  great  pu&h  beginning  March  21, 
1918,  the  French  peasants  were  driven  out 
of  many  villages  and  towns.  And  this  little 
sketch  tells  something  of  the  story  south 
of  the  Somme: 

"Many  children  are  on  the  roads, 
packed  tight  into  farm  carts,  with  house- 
hold furniture  and  bundles  of  clothing  and 
poultry  and  pigs  and  new-born  lambs.  The 
noise  of  gun-fire  is  behind  them,  and  they 
move  faster  when  it  grows  louder.  They 
are  very  brave,  these  boys  and  girls  and 
these  old  people.  There  is  hardly  any 
weeping  or  any  look  on  their  face  of  grudge 
against  this  unkind  turn  of  fate.  They 
seem  to  accept  it  with  stoical  resignation, 
with  the  most  matter-of-fact  courage,  and 
their  only  answer  to  pity  is  a  smile  and  the 
words,  'C'cst  la  guerre.'  Those  are  words 
I  first  heard  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  war 
and  hoped  never  to  hear  again. 

"Many  of  these  people  trek  in  family 
groups  and  gatherings  of  families  from  one 
village.  Small  boys  and  girls  drag  tired 
cows  after  them.  The  other  day  one  of 
these  cows  leaned  against  every  tree  she 
passed  and  then  sat  down,  and  the  girl 
with  her  looked  round  helplessly,  not 
knowing  now  what  to  do." 

How  the  Americans,  just  coming  on  the 
scene,  seemed  to  those  who  had  fought 
four  years  is  told  in  part  in  the  following : 

"Romance  has  gone  from  our  Army  a 
long  time  ago.  These  scenes  of  war  have 
become  too  familiar  to  us  for  any  sense  of 
romance,  and  most  of  our.  men  are  realists, 
to  whom  the  adventure  of  war  has  become 
a  routine  and  a  boredom  between  hours  of 
abominable  danger.  But  the  American 
soldiers  are  so  fresh  that  romance  has  not 
been  killed  for  them,  and  it  is  all  a  new 
and  wonderful  adventure,  and  we,  who  are 
stale  to  the  aspect  of  things,  find  a  new 
interest  in  familiar  surroundings  because 
of  the  novelty  of  it  all  to  these  newcomers. 
For  all  these  men  are  four  years  younger  in 
war  than  ourselves,  and  it  seems  a  wonder- 
ful youth.  To  them  the  look  of  a  Frencli 
village,  the  first  sight  of  a  strafed  town,  the 
little  ways  of  French  peasants,  the  broken 
English  of  French  children  are  novel  and 
amusing  and  they  find  a  huge  entertain- 
ment in  every  incident  of  the  day,  as  our 
old  armies  did  in  the  summer  of  1914." 

And  the  spirit  in  which  they  wore  re- 
cciivod  by  their  comrades  as  they  were 
going  to  work  in  the  Somme  salient.  July 
4,  1918,  is  well  caught  in  the.se  few  words: 

"It  was  a  historic  day  for  them  and 
for  us.  It  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  day 
of    American    Independence,    when,    as    I 


described  yesterday,  many  French  villages 
quite  close  to  the  fighting-lines  were  all 
fluttering  with  the  tricolor  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  honor  of  their  comradeship 
in  arms,  and  symbolizing  the  hope  of 
France  in  the  united  strength  of  the  armies 
that  now  defend  her  soil.  And  it  was  the 
first  time  that  American  soldiers  have 
fought  on  the  British  front.  The.y  under- 
stood that  upon  their  few  companies,  fight- 
ing as  platoons  among  the  Australians, 
rested  the  honor  of  the  United  States  in 
this  historic  episode.  Their  general  and  his 
officers  addrest  them  before  the  battle, 
and  called  upon  them  to  'make  good.' 

"  '  You  are  going  in  with  the  Australians,' 
they  said, '  and  those  lads  always  deliver  the 
goods.  We  expect  you  to  do  the  same.  We 
shall  be  very  disappointed  if  you  do  not 
fulfil  the  hopes  and  belief  we  have  in  you.' 

"The;  American  boys  listened  to  these 
words  with  a  light  in  their  eyes.  They 
were  ready  to  take  all  risks  to  prove  their 
mettle.  They  were  sure  of  themselves  and 
tuned  up  to  a  high  pitcli  of  nervous  intensi- 
ty at  the  thought  of  going  into  battle  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  for  the  first  time." 

By  August  28,  1918,  the  German  sol- 
diery had  begun  to  have  in  their  hearts 
the  fear  of  man  if  not  of  God: 

"Those  German  soldiers  and  their 
officers  are  changed  men  since  March  21, 
when  they  launched  their  offensive.  They 
no  longer  have  even  a  dim  hope  of  victory 
on  this  Western  Front.  All  they  hope  for 
now  is  to  defend  themselves  long  enough 
to  gain  peace  by  negotiation.  Many  of  the 
men  go  even  further  than  this,  and  admit 
that  they  do  not  care  how  peace  comes  so 
long  as  there  is  peace.  They  are  sullen 
with  their  own  officers,  and  some  of  those 
whom  I  saw  to-day  were  more  than  sullen. 
They  were  those  captured  to-day  and 
yesterday  by  the  Canadians  in  the  country 
round  Moncliy,  beyond  Arras,  nearly 
two  thousand  of  them,  and  when  those  who 
had  been  first  taken  saw  batches  of  their 
comrades  coming  down,  they  cheered  and 
jeered  and  laughed,  with  shouts  of '  Bravo ! ' 
as  tho  they  had  gained  the  best  of  luck. 
They  became  excited  when  some  of  their 
officers  were  brought  in,  a  battalion  com- 
mander among  them,  with  his  adjutant, 
and  the  survivors  of  two  battalion  staffs, 
and  they  lounged  up  to  the  barbed  wire  of 
the  enclosure  which  separated  them  with 
cigarets  hanging  from  their  lips  and  no 
sign  of  discipline  or  deference.  One  of 
the  officers  was  angry,  and  commanded  the 
men  to  stand  at  attention  when  he  spoke 
to  them,  but  they  shook  their  heads  and 
grinned,  as  much  as  to  say:  'All  that  is 
finished.  We  have  suffered  too  long  under 
your  tyranny.  We  are  equal  in  cap- 
tivity.' And  that  was  their  meaning, 
judging  from  some  of  their  speech  to  our 
officers  and  men.  They  complain  that  thej' 
have  been  deluded  by  hopes  of  victory, 
and  have  been  sacrificed  too  often  in  the 
service  of  a  brutal  command." 

And  the  valiant  work  of  the  British, 
townsmen  or  countrymen,  when  Germans 
were  being  beaten  backward  two  days 
later,  is  lauded  by  Gibbs  as  he  gives  credit 
to  vigor  alike  of  physique  and  of  soul, 
overcoming  fatigue  (or  disregarding  it)  in 
the  awful  duty  of  the  hour: 

"Our  men  are  marvelous.  Highlanders 
or  Cockneys,  Welsh  or  South  Country, 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshires  during  the  last 
tliree  weeks  they  have  defeated  the  storm 
divisions  of  the  German  Army,  wiped  out 
all  the  enemy's  gains  since  March  21,  from 
Amiens  to  Bapaume,  and  from  Arras  to 
the  Somme,  and  have  forever  destroyed 
all  Oermany's  hopes  of  victory.  By  the 
strength  of  their  souls  they  have  done  this, 
and  1)\'  the  risk  of  tlieir  bodies,  and  by  the 
limit  of  liuman  i)luck,  fighting  most  of  all 
against  fatigue  and  the  desire  to  sleep,  more 
terrible  this  time  than  the  enemy  ahead." 

Finally,  the  coolly  perpetrated  iniquity 
of  tho  Hun  once  more  is  registered — some- 
thing we  need  to  remember  as  he  bewails 


the  comparatlvelj'  mild  conditions  on 
which  he  is  pxermitted  to  have  peace — 
conditions  so  different  from  what  he  as 
victor  would  have  imposed. 

"I  have  already  heard  of  one  thing  that 
happened  two  days  ago  in  Selvigny,  but  I 
was  glad  to  hear  it  at  first  hand  from  this 
old  priest,  who,  by  great  courage  and  cun- 
ning, had  saved  his  church  from  destruc- 
tion, the  red-brick  church  which  I  saw 
through  his  window  as  we  were  talking. 

"'1  knew  they  meant  to  destroy  it,'  he 
said,  'because  I  saw  German  soldiers  put 
bombs  at  each  corner  of  the  tower  and 
carry  up  cases  of  explosives  into  the  loft. 
Then  I  saw  them  fix  wires  across  the  httle 
cemetery,  and  I  knew  that  unless  the 
EngHsh  came  quickly  my  dear  church 
would  be  blown  up.  But  the  night  before 
they  came  I  crept  out  and  searched  for  the 
wires,  and  by  good  luck  found  them  with- 
out being  seen.  I  cut  them,  and  then 
came  back  feeUng  very  joyful  and  yet 
a    little    afraid    lest    mj'    trick    should    he 

discovered.' 

"What  angered  him,  what  seemed  to 
him  useless  and  incredible  cruelty,  was 
that  by  the  German  High  Command  all 
the  machines  by  v.'hich  these  people 
earned  their  livelihood  in  time  of  peace 
were  [destroyed.  At  Sehngny,  Walincourt, 
and  other  villages  all  around  the  people 
make  embroidery  and  tulle,  and  for  this 
work  have  delicate  and  expensive  machines, 
those  at  Selvigny  costing  50,000  francs. 
French  inhabitants  from  the  district  of  the 
Somme  were  ordered  to  break  the  machines, 
which  their  poor  owners  would  not  do, 
even  tho  they  died  for  their  refusal,  and 
this  destruction  was  carried  out  before  their 
eyes  as  part  of  the  general  scheme  to 
destroy  French  industry. 

"The  cure  took  away  some  of  the 
delicate  parts  of  machinery  and  hid  them, 
but  this  was  discovered,  and  he  was  fined 
one  hundred  marks,  and  the  machinery  was 
broken  up  and  scattered  outside  his  doors." 

We  have  had  volumes  which  give  the 
diplomatic,  the  executive,  the  adminis- 
trative, the  naval  phases  of  the  great  con- 
flict. In  Mr.  Gibbs's  book  we  have  the 
inside  and  all  sides  of  the  military  phase 
presented  by  the  keenest  and  most  sympa- 
thetic of  observers  and  perhaps  the  most 
competent  recorder  of  them  all. 

NEW  AERIAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Aircraft  Year -Book.     New  York:  Manufacturers' 

Aircraft  Association,  Inc. 

Official  Aero  Blue  Book  and  Directory.     New 

York:   Tfie  Century  Company.     1919. 

Perhaps  this  year  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  first  year  of  the  age  of  aerial  trans- 
portation. At  any  rate,  we  find  that  two 
annuals,  for  which  a  long  life  may  con- 
fidently be  predicted,  make  their  bow  with 
the  1919  number.  Both  "  The  Blue  Book  " 
and  "The  Year-Book"  are  handsomely 
bound,  well  illustrated,  and  crammed  full 
of  valuable  information.  The  greater  part 
of  "The  Year-Book"  is  filled  with  the 
histories  of  a  dozen  aircraft  manufacturing 
companies  belonging  to  the  Manufacturers' 
Aircraft  Association.  This  book  gives  a 
list  of  important  events  in  the  history  of 
flying,  both  before  and  during  the  war,  a 
list  of  the  aces  of  all  the  nations  and  their 
records,  an  account  of  the  aerial-mail  ser- 
vice, a  list  of  airplane  terrns,  and  an  aero- 
nautic biblioginphy. 

"The  Blue  Book"  devotes  a  great  deal 
of  space  to  the  eight  airways  which  have 
been  laid  out  across  the  country:  the 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Wright  Brothers, 
the  Langley,  the  Chanute  and  Bell,  the 
Rodgers,  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the 
Pacific.  Other  important  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  histories  of  contests  for 
aeronautical  troi)liies,  to  directories  of  aero- 
nautic organizations,  to  aviation  records, 
and  to  air  rules  and  maps. 
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J/ie  Success  of  Oie 


Templar 

Top-Valve 

Motor 


Five  Passenger  Touring  $2i8j 

Four  Passenger  Sportette  $2185 

Four  Passenger  Victoria  Elite  $2283 

Two  Pass.  Touring  Roadster  $2385 

Five  Passenger  Sedan  $3285 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland 


ma 


lie 


ar 


HERE  is  no  car,  better  built,  more  finely 
finished  or  more  completely  and  elaborately 
equipped  than  the  Templar. 

It  offers,  in  a  car  of  distinctive  beauty,  the 
advantages  of  light  weight,  easy  riding  and  control, 
with  corresponding  economy  in  operating  and  tire 
expense. 

The  touring  car,  which  affords  ample  accommo- 
dation for  five  passengers,  has  a  high  gear  range  of 
from  three  to  sixty  miles  an  hour,  with  an  easy  pull  in 
hill  climbing,  which  is  a  delight  to  those  accustomed 
to  driving  high  powered  cars. 

An  average  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline, — as  high  as  twenty-five  is  possible 
with  careful  driving, —  insures  economy,  with  all  the 
luxury  and  comfort  of  the  most  expensive  big  cars. 

The  Templar  Motors  Corporation 

2400  Halstead  Street,  Lakewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Touring  Car 


CONSCIENCE   PLUS   RED   HAIR  ARE  BAD   FOR  GERMANS 


THE  biggest  reception  yet  given  to  any  returning  American 
soldier  greeted  a  big  bashful  American  mountaineer,  with 
hair  red  enough  to  satisfy  anybody  who  believes  that  redheads 
make  the  best  fighters,  who  reached  New  York  from  France, 
the  other  day,  to  be  hailed  both  by  many  of  his  fellow  ciCizens 
of  Tennessee  and  by  the  newspapers  at  large  as  the  greatest  hero 
of  the  war.  Part  of  his  heroism  was  his  honesty  in  changing  his 
convictions  when  he  was  con'V'inced  that  he  was  wrong,  for 
Sergeant  Alvin  C.  York  was  a  member  of  that  strict  religious 
sect,  the  Church  of  Christ  and  Christian  Union,  and  hence  was  a 
conscientious  objector  early  in  the  war, 
for  the  Church  of  Christ  and  Christian 
Union  is  opposed  to  fighting  in  any  form, 
at  any  time,  under  any  consideration. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  York  had 
an  inquiring  mind,  ready  to  absorb  Bibli- 
cal evidence  both  for  and  against  an  ap- 
peal to  arms.  Another  consideration  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  fond  of  rifle-  and  re- 
volver-shooting; he  was  the  best  marks- 
man around  his  native  Aallage  of  Pall 
MaU,  Fortress  County,  Tennessee,  where 
good  shooting  is  the  rule.  A  third  con- 
sideration was  red  hair.  The  third  con- 
sideration may  have  had  as  much  as 
anything  else  to  do  with  the  conversion 
of  Alvin  C.  York  from  a  backwoods  con- 
scientious objector  into  a  leading  Ameri- 
can hero.  A  number  of  Germans  cooper- 
ated, it  is  true,  by  trying  to  charge  Sergeant 
York,  shoot  him  with  machine  guns,  bomb 
him,  and  bayonet  him.  This  was  on 
October  8,  1918,  in  the  Argonne  Forest, 
and  so'  profusely  did  the  "Heinies" 
present  him  with  targets  that  he  killed 
twenty  or  twenty-five  of  them,  captured 
132  others — including  a  major  and  three 
lieutenants! — and  put  out  of  action  thirty- 
five  machine  guns,  all  in  very  short  order. 
It  was  with  this  achievement  in  mind  that 
New  York  received  Sergeant  York  with 
plaudits  and  more  substantial  things,  as 
described  by  The  Tribune: 

Sergeant  York  was  greeted  at  the  dock  in  Hoboken  by  a 
reception  committee  of  the  Tennessee  Society  of  New  York, 
with  a  special  pass  from  the  Adjutant-General  in  Washington 
granting  him  five  days'  leave  in  New  York.  For  a  hectic  half- 
hour  this  Tennessee  hill-country  blacksmith  was  the  vortex  of 
a  swarm  of  photographers,  reporters,  movie-camera  men,  and 
members  of  the  reception  committee,  all  of  these  last  fighting  for 
the  privilege  of  carrying  some  part  of  the  dunnage  that  Sergeant 
York  bore  on  his  flat  shoulders  for  many  a  weary  mile  in 
French  mud. 

Then  he  was  assisted  (which  made  him  chuckle)  into,  a  big 
automobile  and  ferried  to  New  York  and  thence  to  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  Two  boll-boys  fought  for  the  honor  of  carrying  his 
blanket-roU,  trench  helmet,  and  pack  into  the  hotel. 

Oscar  Tschirkey,  the  manager,  has  greeted  potentates  with 
far  less  warmth  than  he  showed  to  Sergeant  York  yesterday. 
Oscar  waved  off  a  clerk  who  presented  the  register  for  the 
sergeant's  signature.  He  could  register  in  his  suite,  the  one 
adjoining  the  suite  reserved  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Then  Oscar  led  the  way,  using  his  own  portly  form  to 
batter  a  path  through  the  idlers  in  Peacock  Alley.  It  was 
Oscar  who  held  tJie  gate  of  an  elevator  until  the  sergeant  and 
all  his  retinue  of  bell-boys  and  reception  committee  were  inside, 
and  again  it  was  Oscar  who  clapped  his  hands  for  maid  servants 
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SERGEANT  ALVIN  C.  YORK, 

Wearing  the  prizes  of  valor  and  holding 
his  mother's  picture. 


to  unlock  the  doors  of  Sergeant  York's  suite.  The  sergeant 
entered  a  room  with  wondrous  pictures  on  waUs  lined  with 
heavy  brocade,  upholstered  furniture,  and  a  gilded  piano  gleam- 
ing in  a  corner.  He  took  off  his  overseas  cap  and  looked  for 
a  nail  on  which  to  hang  it.  Then  he  laid  it  down  on  the  edge 
of  a  divan  and  stood  up. 

E.  A.  Kellogg,  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Society's  reception 
committee,  turned  toward  the  soldier  a  silver  picture-frame, 
standing  on  a  table.  The  red-haired  man  looked  at  the  spectacled 
old  lady  whose  photographed  likeness  gazed  back  at  him.  Then 
he  said: 

"That's  the  first  picture  I've  seen  of  my  mother  in  several 
days." 

After  that  there  was  a  dinner,  and  then 
another  surprize  was  sprung  on  the  ser- 
geant, as  the  report  relates: 

The  telephone  rang.  Telephone  opera- 
tors half-way  across  the  continent  had 
juggled  cords  and  plugs  until  a  bell  had 
tinkled  in  the  general  merchandise  store 
of  R.  C.  Pile,  in  PaU  MaU.  Mr.  Pile 
himself  must  have  shouted  the  summons 
across  the  -finding  hiUside  road  and 
brought  to  the  waU  telephone  in  the  store 
Mrs.  York,  the  mother  of  the  sergeant, 
and   his  seven  brothers  and  three  sisters. 

When  Mr.  KeUogg  called  the  sergeant 
to  the  desk  telephone  in  his  drawing-room 
at  the  Waldorf  last  night  he  shooed  the 
members  of  the  reception  committee  into 
an  adjoining  room,  and,  following  them, 
closed  the  door  softly. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  sergeant  opened 
the  door.  The  telephone  receiver  was  back 
on  the  hook.  Possibly  a  telephone-girl  at 
some  wire  junction  had  teld  a  cam  open 
while  mother  and  son  exchanged  love  and 
blessings,  but  none  other  had  heard. 
AnyAvay,  the  sergeant  didn't  talk  about 
it,  but  his  grin  was  there  beneath  his 
stubbly,  red  mustache. 

Then  his  Tennessee  admirers  informed 
Sergeant  York  that  Tennessee  folk  were 
buying  him  a  $50,000  farm  stocked  with 
the  best  animals  money  can  buy,  and 
that  the  New  York  Tennesseeans  were 
going  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  $2,000 
Victory  note.  Later  he  was  taken  about 
in  an  automobile  to  see  the  sights  of  the 
city,  including  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  tower  of  the  Woolworth 
building,  and  other  places.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  Waldorf, 
where  a  dinner  and  reception  had  been  prepared  for  him  by 
the  Tennessee  Society,  to  which  a  thousand  guests  had  been  in- 
vited, including  Maj.-Gen.  George  Duncan,  who  commanded 
the  82d  Division,  to  which  York  belonged.  York  confided  to  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  World,  as  he  was  getting  back  to 
the  hotel:  "I  tell  you  I'm  pretty  weary.  New  York  is  certainly 
a  great  city,  but  it  do  tire  a  fellow  out  some."  The  World 
account  of  the  reception  follows: 

At  the  dinner  Sergeant  York  sat  at  the  right  of  Dr.  James  J. 
King,  president  of  the  Society,  who  was  toastmaster.  Major- 
General  Duncan  was  at  the  left. 

Vicc-Admiral  Gleaves'  James  Cummings  Chase,  the  artist 
who  has  painted  the  portraits  of  "York  and  of  every  general 
in  the  Army,"  as  Dr.  King  exprest  it,  and  Representative  Hull, 
from  York's  district  in  Tennessee,  were  others  who  sat  at  the 
sergeant's  table  and  did  honor  to  him. 

It  was  from  the  lips  of  Major-General  Duncan,  who  com- 
manded the  82d,  or  AU-American,  Division,  that  the  greatest 
praise  came  for  the  husky  young  six-footer  who  performed  what 
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ESSEX 

MOTORS 


DETROIT 
"5' 


Just  You  Ride 

More  Than  Half  a  Million 
Motorists  Now  Praise  It 

In  An  Essex 


No  other  proof  is  needed  to  win  you  to  it. 

Thousands  have  placed  their  orders  upon 
the  demonstration  revealed  in  a  short  ride. 

Its  performance  is  so  convincing  that  one  is 
not  left  with  indecision  as  to  its  value. 

Consider  What 
Thousands  Say 

On  every  hand  you  hear  praise  for  the  Essex. 

Its  newness  created  an  interest  that  sent 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  Essex  stores  to  see  it. 
On  the  first  day  more  than  5,000  rode  and 
were  won  by  its  performance. 

Every  day  of  the  past  four  months  has  seen 
a  swelling  tide  of  admiration  until  now  all  are 
saying  the  finest  things  for  it. 

What  Is  It 
That  They  Admire? 

Is  it  performance  or  appearance — ^low  cost 
or  economy  of  operation  ? 

One  speaks  of  one  quality,  another  of  some 
other  feature. 

That  is  accounted  for  by  the  experience 
those  persons  have  had  with  other  cars. 


•  The  man  who  has  owned  a  good  lightweight 
car  recognizes  in  the  Essex  a  wider  power 
range.  He  sees  a  complete  car.  It  has  features 
he  had  never  hoped  to  obtain  in  any  car  selling 
within  his  price  range. 

The  man  experienced  with  fine  cars  sees  in 
the  Essex  an  equal  quality  to  that  with  which 
he  is  accustomed  but  at  an  immense  saving  in 
operating  and  maintenance  cost. 

It  Has  Appealed 
To  All  Motorists 

Interest  in  the  Essex  has  come  from  all 
classes  of  motorists. 

That  proves  the  fulfilment  of  the  aim  of  its 
builders.  They  intended  it  should  be  the  car 
that  would  embody  all  the  advantages  of  the 
two  accepted  types  of  cars. 

It  should  have  lightness  as  well  as  durability 
— performance  as  well  as  low  first  cost- — ^easy 
riding  qualities  as  well  as  economy  of  operation. 

They  did  not  sacrifice  the  advantages  of 
either — they  combined  them. 

That  is  what  all  have  recognized. 

It  is  what  we  want  you  to  know  and  thus 
our  statement  "Just  you  ride  in  an  Essex." 

$1395 

Detroit 
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1869-1919 

soth  anniversary— fifty  years  of  progress 


HEINZ 

ine^ars 


Id  bottles,  filled  and  sealed  in  the 


^^I 


Heinz  establishment 


A  fine,  mellow,  aromatic  vinegar 
will  develop  the  natural  flavor  of 
every  vegetable  and  salad  it  touches. 
Heinz  Vinegars  are  made  of  the 
best  materials  and  aged  in  wood 
until  they  have  a  flavor  that  is  un- 
mistakable. 

Pints,  quarts  and  half -gallons. 
Malty  Cider,  White 

HEINZ 

Imported 

Olive  CHI 


When  olive  oil  is  as  pure  and 
wholesome,  as  rich  and  full  flavored 
as  Heinz  makes  it,  the  success  of 
a  salad  in  which  it  is  used  is  assured. 
Made  in  Spain  under  Heinz  super- 
vision. 

Baked  Beans,  Spaghetti, 
Tomato  Ketchup,  India  Relish 

Some  of  the 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 


has   been   repeatedly   called   the  greatest 
individual  feat  of  the  whole  war. 

"It  is  a  unique  distinction  for  me," 
Major-General  Duncan  began,  "to  have 
on  one  side  of  me  the  Admiral  who  safely 
conducted  all  of  our  troops  overseas  and 
on  the  other  side  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished soldiers  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced. His  deeds  are  of  the  character  that 
win  go  down  in  history,  for  our  boys  and  girls 
to  read  of  (and  admire./ - 
'.  "Yorklwas  awarded'ihfe  medals  for  hav- 
ing been. the  leader  of 'a  small  party  which 
brought  in  a  'large  number  of  prisoners 
after  he  had  killed  twenty-five.  When  1 
heard  of  his  feat  I  ordered  a  full  investiga- 
tion, which  resulted  in  the  award  of  the 
Congressional  Medal.  I  am  happy  to  see 
your  Society  doing  honor  to  a  man  who  so 
thoroughly  deserves  it. 

"I  hope  your  unprecedented  policy 
of  banqueting  a  non-commissioned  officer 
will  be  forever  followed  and  honor  done 
to  the  man  who  carries  the  gun — the  man 
who  goes  over  the  top." 

Then  in  response  to  numerous  cries  of 
"Speech,"  and  "Tell  us  how  you  kiUed 
those  twenty-five  Germans  and  captured 
132  others,"  Sergeant  York  rose  and  said: 

"I  guess  you  folks  all  understand  that 
I'm  just  a  soldier  boy  and  not  a  speaker. 
I'd  love  to  entertain  you-all  with  a  speech 
to-night,  but  I  just  can't  do  it.  I  do  want 
to  thank  Major-General  Duncan  for  his 
courtesy  in  coming  to  this  dinner-party 
you-all  have  given  for  me,  and  I  want  you- 
all  to  know  that  I  thoroughly  appreciate 
all  your  kindness  and  attention.  I  just 
never  will  forget  it." 

Following  the  dinner  and  reception  at  the 
Waldorf,  Sergeant  York,  in  company  with 
Cordell  Hull,  the  Congressman  from  his 
district  in  Tennessee,  took  a  late  train  for 
Washington.  In  that  city,  according  to 
the  New  York  Tribune — 

An  impromptu  reception  was  tendered 
York  when  he  visited  the  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  his 
presence  was  made  known  by  Representa- 
tive Hull. 

"Here  sits  in  the  gallery  the  man  who 
has  been  credited  with  the  greatest  in- 
dividual feat  of  bravery  of  the  war — Ser- 
geant Alvin  C.  York,  of  Tennessee,"  Mr. 
Hull  said  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
'  House  to  the.  distinguished  Tennesseean. 
The  House  rose  and  cheered,  while  York 
rose  from  his  seat  in  the  Speaker's  section 
of  the  House  gallery,  and  saluted. 

At  the  War  I)epartment  York  received 
the  congratulations  of  Secretary  Baker 
and  Adj. -Gen.  Peter  C.  Harris  and  other 
officers  of  the  Array. 

"You  are  a  brave  man  and  I  congratu- 
late you!','.  Mr.  }BJi>l^r,,  said  in  grasping  the 
/hand  of  the  big  soldier. 

Leaving  the  War  Department,  Sergeant 
York  went < to -'the  Whites  House. to  meet 

Secretary' TumuTty-       ••'.  '.  .  •        •' 

Sergeant.  York  /proved  on|e*;of  the  .ia,ost 
modest  'of  all  'heroes.  ;  He'  , was  pleased 
with  everything  he  saw  here  to-day  and 
all  was  as  new  and  interesting  ■  to  him  as 
was  the  war  itself.  ,  v       ,     . 

.  He  saw  President  Wilson  in  ".Paris  while 
on  a  seven-day  furlough,  so  after  he  had 
^  been  through  the  White  House  this  morn- 
ing he  declared  he  had  "seen  it  all." 

r      Sergeant  York's  exploit  ip  the  Argonne 
is  considered  by  those  best  competent  to 
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judge,  UiG  {greatest  individual  feat  of  llu> 
war,  and  won  lor  him  not  oidy  tho  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross,  but  also  the  rare 
Congressional  M(>(hil  of  Honor.  When  the 
facts  concerning  tlie  astounding  deed  be- 
came known,  York,  then  a  corporal,  was 
commended  before  all  the  officc^rs  of  the 
82d  Division  by  Maj.-Gen.  C.  P.  Summer- 
all,  in  tlie  following  words: 

"Corporal  York,  your  division  com- 
mander lias  r(>port(^d  to  nie  your  exceed- 
ingly gallant  conduct  during  the  operations 
of  your  division  in  the  M(Hise-Arg()iuie 
battle.  1  tlesire  to  expn^ss  to  you  my 
pleasure  and  commendation  for  the  cour- 
age, skill,  and  gallantry  which  you  dis- 
played on  that  occasion.  Jt  is  an  honor 
to  command  such  soldiei'S  as  you.  Your 
conduct  reflects  great  credit  not  only  upon 
the  American  Army,  but  upon  the  American 
people.  Your  deeds  will  be  r(>(;orded  in 
the  history  of  this  great  war  and  they  will 
live  as  an  inspiration  not  only  to  your 
comrades,  but  to  the  generations  that  will 
come  after  us.  I  wish  to  commend  you 
publicly  and  in  the  presence  of  the  officers 
of  your  division." 

But,  as  already  intimated.  Sergeant  York 
did  not  start  his  army  career  as  a  rampant 
warrior,  ready  to  shoot  large,  ragged  holes 
in  the  anatomy  of  his  fellow  man  and 
otherwise  muss  him  all  up.  Far  from  it. 
Mr.  George  PatuUo  gives  a  brief  sketch  of 
York's  life  in  The  Saturdmj  Evening  Post, 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  born  at 
Pall  Mall,  December  13,  1887,  and  comes 
of  a  family  that  has  lived  in  Tennessee  for 
generations.  He  is  one  of  eleven  children. 
His  father  was  a  blacksmith  and  small 
farmer  and  the  son  has  followed  the  same 
occupations.  York  is  described  as  "a 
whale  of  a  man,  standing  six  feet,  tipping 
the  scales  at  205  pounds."  He  has  flaming 
red  hair,  clear-cut  features,  and  a  habitual 
expression  of  kindly  humor.  Like  most  men 
of  the  Tennessee  mountain  region,  York 
is  an  expert  with  rifle  or  pistol.  In  turkey 
shoots  in  his  home  town,  where  the  stunt 
is  to  shoot  the  head  off  a  turkey  with  a 
rifle,  York  always  carried  off  the  money. 
Life  is  quiet  and  simple  in  the  Pall  Mall 
section  of  the  country.  The  people  are 
neither  feudists  nor  moonshiners,  but  a 
law-abiding  and  devout  population.  York 
confesses,  however,  that  he  himself  was 
inclined  to  raise  a  little  excitement  at  one 
time  in  his  life,  stating  that  he  drank  and 
gambled  a  little  and  "went  all  the  gaits." 
But  early  in  191.5,  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence, it  is  said,  of  a  young  lady  in  his 
home  town,  whom  he  expects  to  marry, 
he  was  induced  to  join  the  Church  of  Christ 
and  Christian  Union.  The  rules  of  this 
sect  are  very  strict,  but  York  was  deter- 
mined to  foUow  them  to  the  utmost. 
Among  other  things  this  Church  is  against 
fighting  in  any  form,  and  so,  quoting 
Mr.  Patullo: 

When  the  draft  came  along  and  reached 
out  for  York  he  was  in  a  difficult  dilemma. 
For  not  only  was  lie  a  member  of  the 
Church,  but  second  elder;  often  he  led  the 
services.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
singing,  and  several  Sunday-schools  in  the 


The  Soups 

That  Surprise  Connoisseurs 


A  Van  Camp  Soup,  wherever 
served,  will  amaze  the  connoisseur. 

Consider  how  the  flavor  is  attained. 
The  basic  recipe  is  usually  a  famous 
French  creation.  Some  of  them  won 
prizes  in  French  culinary  contests. 

They  were  brought  to  us  by  a  noted 
chef  from  the  Hotel  Ritz  in  Paris. 
Here  he  made  from  those  prize  recipes 
the  basic  Van  Camp  Soups. 

Then  Scientific  Cooks — men  with  college 
training — worked  with  him  to  perfect  the  flavor. 
They  made  a  study  of  every  ingredient,  and 
fixed  a  standard  for  each.  They  compared 
sometimes  a  hundred  blends — ^even  200  on  some 
soups.     Thus  step  by  step  they  attained  the 


summit  of  soup  savor.     All  of  these  exqiusite 
soups  were  made  vastly  more  delightful. 

Visitors  Came  and  they  were  consulted. 
Experts  and  housewives  were  asked^to  compare 
one  flavor  with  another.  After  many  months 
a  model  soup  was  evolved,  and  every  step  in 
its  production  was  recorded. 

The  Van  Camp  Chefs  were  then  given  a 
formula,  specifying  every  detail.  Some  of 
these  formulas  cover  pages.  Some  deal  with  as 
high  as  20  ingredients.  Thus  every  soup  of 
that  kind  is  made  exactly  like  the  model. 

Now  you  can  get  at  a  little  price,  the  finest 
soups  ever  served.  They  come  to  you  ready- 
prepared.  You  can  serve  in  your  own  home, 
in  three  minutes,  a  better  soup  than  Paris. 
Order  a  few  cans  to  prove  this.  Compare  them 
with  the  soups  you  know. 


Soups -Ki'n<J 


Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Pork  and  Beans         Evaporated  Milk         Spaghetti         Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Came         Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis  , 


Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans 


Van  Camp's  Spaghetti  Van  Camp's  Peanut  Butter 

.       .  (527) 
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county  owed  their  origin  to  him.  What 
should  he  do? 

The  congregation  were  unanimous  on 
the  point:  York  must  ask  for  exemption 
as  a  conscientious  objector.  Pastor  R.  C. 
Pile  urged  it  long  and  eloquently.  His 
mother,  faced  with  the  prospect  of  losing 
the  head  of  the  houscliold  at  a  time  when 
her  health  was  not  roliu.sf,  ;uk1  with  three 
small  children  on  her  hands,  backed  up  his 
r.rgumcnts. 

But  York  refused.  He  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  Christian  Union 
and  cubscribed  to  its  doctrines,  but  he 
was  not  going  to  back  out  of  serving  his 
country  when  it  was  drawn  into  war.  As 
with  a  great  many  other  courageous  men, 
patriotism  was  stronger  in  the  Tennessee 
mountaineer  than  any  other  impulse. 


So  York  became  a  soldier  at  Camp 
Gordon.  But  his  conscience  kept  pestering 
him.  He  could  not  reconcile  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  as  he  had  learned  them  in  his 
Church,  with  the  things  that  were  being 
done  in  the  war.  This  is  a  little  matter, 
by  the  way,  which  has  pestered  other  minds 
wiser  and  more  learned  than  that  of  the 
blacksmith  from  the  Tennessee  hills,  and 
in  the  opening  months  of  the  war  several 
persons  exprest  themselves  on  the  subject, 
through  the  public  prints  and  otherwise, 
at  considerable  length.  Scruples  tho  he 
had  against  it,  York  took  readily  to  soldier- 
ing, seeing  which,  Captain  Danforth,  the 
commander  of  his  company,  essayed  to 
reason  away  his  conscientious  objections, 
which,  it  is  said,  caused  thf  Termes- 
seean  many  hours  of  worry.  (^aptain 
Danforth,  who,  it  appears,  was  by  way 
of  being  somewhat  versed  in  Scriptural 
teachings  himself,  quoted  sundry  texts 
from  the  Bible  to  overcome  the  objector's 
scruples,  among  them,  according  to  Mr. 
PatuUo: 

The  thirty-sixth  verse  of  the  twenty- 
second  chapter  of  St.  Luke:  "Then  said  he 
unto  them.  But  now,  he  that  hath  a  purse, 
let  him  take  it,  and  likewise  his  scrip:  and 
he  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  gar- 
ment, and  bu3^  one."  Or  St.  Matthew 
x,  34:  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
send  peace  on  earth:  I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword."  Or  again,  St.  John 
xviii,  36:  "Jesus  answered,  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world:  if  my  kingdom 
were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  ser- 
vants fight." 

Finally  York's  objections  were  laid  low 
by  the  argument  contained  in  the  thirty- 
third  chapter  of  Kzekiel,  read  to  him  by  his 
captain  as  follows: 

Son  of  man,  speak  to  the  children  of  tiiy 
people,  and  .say  unto  them.  When  1  bring 
the  sword  u|)on  a  land,  if  the  people  of  tlu; 
land  take  a  man  of  thcsir  coasts,  and  set  him 
for  their  watcliman:  If  when  he  seeth  th(\ 
sword  come  upon  the  land,  he  blow  tli(> 
trumpet,  and  warn  the  people;  Then 
whosoever  hejireth  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet, and  taketh  not  warning;  if  the  swoni 
come,  and  take  away,  his  blood  shall  hv 
upon  his  own  head.  .  .  .  Rut  if  the 
watchman  see  the  sword  come,  and  blow 
not  the  trumiel,  and  the  people  be  not 
warned;  if  the;  sword  come,  and  take 
any  person  from  among  them,  he  is  t  iken 
away  in  his  iniquity;   but  his  blood  will  1 


require  at  the  watchman's  hand.  "All 
right,"  said  York  at  last;  "I'm  satis- 
fied." From  that  night  all  his  doubts 
seem  to  have  been  laid;  from  that 
night  he  plunged  whole-heartedly  into  the 
duties  of  a  soldier. 


Eventually  York  found  himself  in  France, 
where  he  was  soon  promoted  to  corporal  in 
Company  G,  328th  Infantrj',  82d  Division. 
On  the  morning  of  October  8,  Corporal 
York  was  one  of  a  body  of  sixteen  men  in 
the  battle  of  the  Argonne  who  were  ordered 
to  put  certain  enemy  machine  guns  out 
of  action.  The  guns  they  were  after  were 
on  the  other  side  of  a  slope.  To  gain  their 
objective,  the  Americans  were  forced  to 
climb  a  hill,  exposed  a  part  of  the  time 
to  enemy  fire  from  other  positions.  They 
accomplished  this  without  loss  and  began 
to  descend  on  the  other  side,  their  object 
b;  inj  to  advance  upon  the  enemy  from 
the  rear.  Presently  they  found  themselves 
in  a  euplike  valley  among  the  hills  where 
they  spied  two  Germans  ahead  of  them. 
One  of  these  surrendered  and  the  other 
disappeared.  Anticipating  battle,  the  de- 
tachment went  into  skirmish  order  and 
continued  to  push  forward.  Arriving  at  a 
small  stream,  the  Americans  discovered 
on  the  other  side  some  twenty  or  thirty 
Germans,  among  them  several  officers 
who  were  apparently  holding  a  conference. 
The  Americans  fired,  with  the  result  that 
the  entire  body  of  Germans  surrendered. 
Just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  de- 
parture with  their  prisoners,  dozens  of 
enemy  machine  guns,  hidden  on  the  steep 
slope  of  the  hill  facing  them  not  over  thirty 
yards  away,  opened  up  on  the  American 
detachment.  Captors  and  captured  im- 
mediately dropt  flat  on  their  stomachs, 
but  not  before  six  Americans  had  been 
killed.  Three  men  were  wounded,  among 
them  the  sergeant  in  command.  York 
and  seven  privates  remained.  Of  these  one 
had  taken  refuge  behind  a  tree  raked  on 
both  sides  by  enemy  fire  so  he  could  not 
get  away,  and  the  others  were  guarding 
the  German  prisoners.  Hence  York  was 
left  to  fight  an  entire  machine-gun  bat- 
talion alone.  Quoting  further  from  Mr. 
Patullo's  story: 

He  never  thought  of  surrender.  His 
problem  was  to  make  the  enemy  give  up  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  he  kept  yelling  to 
tliem  to  "Come  down!" 

Bang!  Bang!  "Come  down!"  York 
would  shout,  precisely  as  tho  the  sur- 
render of  a  battalion  to  an  individual 
soldier  were  th«(  usual  thing  -and  1  really 
i)elieve  he  n^gards  it  that  way,  provided 
the  soldier  be  an  American. 

"Somehow  1  knew  I  wouldn't  be  killed," 
he  said.  "  I've  n(>ver  thought  I  would  be — 
never  once  from  the  time  we  started  over 
here." 

At  th<'  first  crack  of  the  macjhine  guns 
on  the  slope  opposite;  him  York  dropt  to 
earth.  He  was  in  a  narrow  path  leading 
toward  the;  emplacenu^nts.  Directly  in 
front  lay  the  Bochc  prisoners,  groveling  in 
fear  of  their  comrades'  fire.  The  machine 
guns  were  less  than  thirty  yards  away 
and  were  blazing  straight  down.  Their 
stream  of  fire  mowed  oflf  the  tops  of  the 


bushes  as  tho  they  had  been  cut  with   a 
scythe. 

And  then  the  second  elder  got  going  on 
his  own  account.  Sighting  as  carefully  as 
he  was  wont  to  do  in  the  turkey  matches  at 
home  in  Tennessee,  he  began  potting  the 
Boches  in  their  fox-holes,  and  the  Boches 
who  were  hiding  behind  trees,  and  the 
Bodies  who  were  firing  at  him  from  the 
shelter  of  logs.  And  with  every  shot  he 
brought  down  an  enemy.  No,  I  am  uTong; 
he  showed  me  a  crease  on  a  tree-bole  later 
and  confessed  his  belief  that  he  had  missed 
that  one. 

"You  never  heard  such  a  clatter  and 
racket  in  all  your  life,"  he  said.  "  I  couldn't 
see  any  of  our  boys.  Early  and  Cutting 
had  run  along  toward  the  left  in  front  of 
me  just  before  the  battle  started,  but  I 
didn't  know  where  they  were." 

"If  I'd  moved  I'd  have  been  killed  in  a 
second.  The  Germans  were  what  saved 
me.  I  kept  up  close  to  them,  and  so  the 
fellers  on  the  hill  had  to  fire  a  little  high  for 
fear  of  hitting  their  own  men.  The  bullets 
were  cracking  just  over  my  head  and  a 
lot  of  twigs  fell  down. 

"Well,  I  fired  a  couple  of  clips  or  so — 
things  were  moving  pretty  lively,  so  I  don't 
know  how  many  I  did  shoot — and  first 
thing  I  knew  a  Boche  got  up  and  flung  a 
little  bomb  at  me  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar.  It  missed  and  wounded  one  of  the 
prisoners  on  the  ground,  and  I  got  the 
Boche — got  him  square. 

"Next  thing  that  happened,  a  lieutenant 
rose  up  from  near  one  of  them  machine 
guns  and  he  had  seven  men  with  him. 
The  whole  bunch  came  charging  down  the 
hill  at  me — like  this.  They  held  their  guns 
like  this. 

"1  had  my  automatic  out  by  then,  and 
let  them  have  it.  Got  the  lieutenant  right 
through  the  stomach  and  he  dropt  and 
screamed  a  lot.  All  the  Boches  who  were 
hit  squealed  just  like  pigs.  Then  I  shot  the 
others." 

"You  killed  the  whole  bunch?" 

"Yes,  sir.  At  that  distance  I  couldn't 
miss."  He  killed  this  detachment  before 
they  could  charge  twenty  yards  down- 
hill— eight  men. 

"As  soon  as  the  Germans  saw  the  lieu- 
tenant drop,  most  of  them  quit  firing  their 
machine  guns  and  the  battle  quieted  down. 
I  kept  on  shooting,  but  in  a  minute  here 
come  the  major  who  had  surrendered  with 
the  first  bunch.  I  reckon  he  had  done 
some  shooting  at  us  himself,  because 
I  heard  firing  from  the  prisoners  and 
afterward  I  found  out  that  his  pistol  was 
empty. 

"He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  like 
this  and  said  to  me  in  English.  'Don't 
shoot  any  more,  and  I'll  make  them  sur- 
render.' So  I  said.  'AH  right';  and  he  did 
so,  and  they  did  so." 

Corporal  York  with  his  string  of  prison- 
ers now  started  out  for  the  American  lines, 
being  assisted  by  the  s(>ven  privates,  who 
also  brought  along  the  three  men  that  had 
been  wounded.  On  the  way  they  ran  into 
other  German  machine  -  gun  nests,  the 
men  connected  with  all  of  which,  when 
they  saw  their  captured  comrades  in 
tow  of  th(i  Americans,  decided  to 
surrender.  So,  when  the  party  finally 
reacht^d  the  American  forces,  the  prisoners 
mimbered  132. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  tale  of  the  exploit 
which  has  made  Sergeant  Alvin  C.  York 
famous  all  over  the  land,  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  his  beinjT  tendered  what  is  probably 
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PROGRESS 


THE  Soul  of  the  world  has 
found  a  new  desire.  Out  of 
the  wreck  of  war  a  new  branch 
appears  on  the  tree  of  life, — 
world-progress.  We  have  fought, 
and  learned  more  of  both  friends 
and  foes  than  a  century  of  peace 
had  taught  us.  Through  helping 
others  we  have  helped  ourselves. 

Peace  is  here,  but  no  unintelli- 
gent peace  will  satisfy  us.  The 
good  of  human  nature  requires 
constructive  peace.  Out  of  the 
eternal  past  into  the  eternal  future 
Progress  leads  on,  or  casts  aside. 

Business  for  man ;  not  man  for 
business,  is  the  watchword  of 
progress.  Service  to  mankind 
must  be  our  standard  of  judgment. 

What  is  true  of  our  social  and 
industrial  life  is  true  of  advertis- 
ing. The  advertising  ways  of 
yesterday  are  not  the  ways  of  to- 


day or  tomorrow.  Here  also 
enters  the  problem  of  service  to 
mankind. 

We  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  be- 
lieve our  work  must  be  an 
acceptable  contribution  to  society 
if  it  would  serve  commerce ;  for 
commerce  must  serve  society  or 
it  is  not  commerce,  but  piracy. 
To  make  our  advertising  service 
true  to  the  spirit  of  Progress,  we 
must  keep  our  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  humanity  and  diagnose  desire 
while  it  is  in  the  very  process  of 
development. 

Our  organization  is  trained  to 
meet  changing  conditions.  This 
elasticity  accounts  for  our  known 
ability  to  increase  trade  for  both 
the  large  and  small  house,  the  old 
and  the  new  business.  Perhaps 
these  are  the  reasons  why  we  are 
this  year  celebrating  our  Fiftieth 
Anniversary. 
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the  greatest  reception  ever  giveu  a  uou- 
commissioned  officer  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York 
City  the  other  day.  The  things  about 
York  that  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in 
New  York  were  his  modesty  and  his  self- 
possession.  He  comes  from  a  little  town 
in  the  Tennessee  mountains  and  confessed 
that  he  used  to  think  Knoxville  in  that 
State  quite  a  city.  His  experiences  in  the 
metropolis,  therefore,  where  he  was  lionized 
in  true  American  style,  were  entirely  new 
to  him.  Yet  he  was  utterly  unabashed 
throughout  and  carried  himself  with  the 
dignity  becoming  the  man  who  performed 
the  greatest  individual  feat  in  the  war. 
According  to  the  New  York  Sun — 

He  attributes  all  his  prowess  as  a  soldier 
to  the  grace  of  (rod,  while  admitting  that 
he  was  one  of  the  best  shots  with  the  rifle 
and  pistol  in  his  neighborhood,  being  able 
to  shoot  the  head  off  a  turkey  with  either 
rifle  or  six-shooter.  He  said  to  his  ques- 
tioners that  he  felt  stronger  spiritually 
since  he  hf  d  "come  out  of  there,  with  the 
help  of  Goa.  The  American  Army  and  the 
American  flag  won  the  war  because  they 
had  God  behind  them,  and  when  you  have 
God  behind  you,  you  can  come  out  on  top 
every  time." 

Alvin  C.  York's  exploit  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
American  valor.  No  doubt  it  will  form  the 
inspiration  for  writers  of  song  and  story  for 
many  a  day.  Already  one  of  our  American 
balladists,  Richard  Butler  Glaenzer,  has 
celebrated  it  in  the  following  poem, 
entitled  "A  Ballad  of  Redhead's  Day," 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

A   BALLAD   OF   REDHEAD'S    DAY 

Talk  of  the  Greeks  at  Therraopylie! 

They  fought  like  mad  till  the  last  was  dead ; 
But  Alvin  C.  York,  of  Tennessee, 

Stayed  cool  to  the  end  tho  his  hair  was  red. 
Stayed  mountain  cool,  yet  blazed  that  gray 

October  the  Eighth  as  Redhead's  Day. 

With  rifle  and  pistol  and  redhead  nerve 
-.  He  captured  one  hundred  and  thirty-two; 

A  battalion  against  him.  he  did  not  swerve 
•  From  the  Titans'  task  they  were  sent  to  do — 

Fourteen  men  under  Sergeant  Early 

And  York,  the  blacksmith,  big  and  burly. 

Sixteen  only,  but  fighters  all, 

They  darcid  the  brood  of  a  devil's  nest. 

And  three  of  those  that  did  not  fall 

Were  wounded  or  out  of  the  scrap;   the  rest 

Were  guarding  a  bunch  of  litxhc  they'd  caught. 
When  both  were  trapt  by  a  fresh  on.slaughl. 

Excepting  York,  who  smiled  "Amen" 
And.  spoiling  llic  ut-sts  of  spitting  guns. 

Potted  some  twenty  birds,  and  then 

IJid  with  his  pistol  for  eight  more  Huns 

Who  thought  tliey  couUI  cnisli  a  Yankee  alive 
In  each  red  i)()uii(l  of  two  lunidreil  and  live. 

That  was  enough  for  kill-babe  Fritz: 
Ninety  in  all  threw  up  their  hands, 

Suddenly  tender  as  lamb  at  the  Ritz. 

Milder  than  sheep  to  a  York's  commands; 

And  back  to  his  lines  he  drove  the  hc^rd. 
Gathering  more  on  the  way — Absurd! 

Absurd,  but  true — ay,  gospel  fact : 
For  here  was  a  man  with  a  level  hc-ad. 

Who.  scorning  to  fail  for  the  help  he  lacked, 
Helped  himself  till  he  won  instead ; 

An  elder  was  he  in  the  (Mmrch  of  Christ, 
Immortal  at  thirty;   his  faith  sufficed. 
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THE  PATH  OF  THE  COUNTERFEITER 

IS  THORNY  AND  HIS   DOWNFALL 

PRACTICALLY  CERTAIN 


'  I  "HE  making  of  bad  money  would 
^  seem  to  be  the  most  thankless  occupa- 
tion in  the  world.  It  involves  hard  work, 
nerve-racking  vigilance,  and  considerable 
expense.  If  the  product  is  to  stand  even 
a  fractional  enhance  of  passing  muster, 
those  who  make  it  must  possess  a  degree 
of  skill  tliat  would  insure  them  good 
places  and  a  greater  income  in  an  hon«>st 
calling.  And  then  there  is  the  system 
that  has  l)een  developed  to  run  down 
counterfeiters,  it  is  perpetually  and  re- 
lentlessly on  the  job,  and  escape  from  it  is 
practically  impossible.  Government  agents 
in  Washington,  from  years  of  experience 
with  counterfeiters,  have  compiled  some 
interesting  figures  dealing  with  this  form 
of  crime.  Roughly,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  is  about  one  counterfeit  paper 
dollar  in  circulation  for  every  100,000 
dollars  of  genuine  currency.  In  coin  it 
runs  between  two  and  three  dollars  per 
100,000.  A  fair  idea  of  the  counterfeiting 
proposition  is  given  in  a  recent  account 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows  in  relation  to 
the  nefarious  ways  of  the  manufacturers  of 
home-made  money: 

The  kind  of  money  a  counterfeiter 
makes  depends  mostly  on  what  part  of  the 
country  he  lives  in.  In  the  East,  where 
the  paper  circulation  is  greatest,  bank- 
notes are  most  commonly  counterfeited, 
with  a  little  silver  on  the  side.  In  the 
South  and  Middle  West  the  natural  de- 
mand is  for  silver  dollars  and  half-dollars. 
Out  in  the  Far  West  the  business  is  mainly 
gold,  with  very  few  bills  of  any  sort. 

It  is  always  easiest  for  the  counterfeiter 
in  any  one  region  to  circulate  the  sort  of 
money  which  is  most  abundant  in  that 
region.  He  gets  rid  of  it  more  quickly, 
since  there  is  a  greater  use  for  it.  And  it 
is  safer.  It  is  just  like  watching  the  market. 
Once  in  a  while,  of  course,  a  particularly 
nervy  gang  or  individual  tries  gold  in  the 
East  or  bills  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
comparatively  seldom. 

It  is  puzzling  to  try  to  figure  out  how  the 
proposition  can  possibly  pay.  The  larger 
the  coin  or  bill  to  be  counterfeited  the 
greater  the  danger  of  detection,  and  hence 
the  need  of  a  more  expensive  plant.  The 
commonest  form  of  making  spurious 
money  is  tlie  turning  out  of  base  metal 
coins — even  copper  cents — but  the  opera- 
lion  is  always  an  expensive  one. 

Silver,  for  instance,  can  not  be  success- 
fully cast.  Base  coins  with  silver  in  them 
iiiiisl  therefore  he  struck  oil"  with  a  steel 
(lie,  a  die  fe|)n"scnting  days  of  work  on 
tlu^  part  of  !in  (wpert  engraver.  'I^hcii 
there  must  he  a  ijowerftil  i)ress  lo  make 
the  impression,  (o  say  nothing  at  till  of  the 
exp(>nse  of  running  a  chemical  laboratory 
and  keeping  it  secret. 

There  are  two  j)riiicipal  ways  of  making 
counterfeit  coins,  with  endless  variations  of 
each.  One  is  casting,  the  other  stamping 
the  cold  metal.  The  latter  always  pro- 
duces Ix'tler  results,  as  the  coin  is  more 
a(!curate  and  more  clearly  cut.  In  the 
casting  pnx^ess  a  mold  is  generally  made 
from  a  fresh  and  genuine  coin.  In  stamp- 
ing, a  die  is  either  cast  or  cut  by  hand. 


Both  operations  require  hours  of  careful 
work  and  then  the  counterfeit  metal  is 
put  in  this  die  and  struck  \\ath  one  sharp 
blow  of  a  heavy  press. 

Expert  counterfeiters  do  the  work  so 
well  that  the  average  person  is  easily 
fooled.  In  making  silver  coins  they  use  a 
certain  amount  of  silver  and  adjust  the 
alloy  of  the  other  metal  so  that  the  finished 
product  rings  true,  or  very  nearly  so. 

Gold  coins,  being  worth  more,  are  often 
more  carefulh'  worked  over.  One  method 
is  to  cut  aboixt  .$4  worth  of  gold  metal 
out  of  a  genuine  .f  10  gold  piece,  generally 
from  the  center,  in  one  or  two  borings. 

The  hole  is  filled  in  with  a  base  alloy 
that  is  treated  chemically  so  that  it  gives 
every  appearance  of  the  gold  itself.  Ring 
the  coin  or  test  the  edge  and  it  seems  good. 
Detection  in  work  like  this  is  made  a 
hundredfold  harder  than  in  counterfeits 
where  none  of  the  pure  gold  is  used.  This 
is  the  sort  of  work  which  the  Secret  Service 
agent  with  a  pride  in  his  job  delights  to 
follow  up. 

Another  favorite  method  of  counter- 
feiting is  to  use  silver  coins  of  Central 
and  South  American  republics,  which 
are  many  times  below  our  silver  in  value 
and  strike  them  off  as  United  States  coins 
under  a  powerful  press  which  absolutely 
effaces  the  old  designs.  The  new  coins 
are  silver,  and  they  look  all  right.  The 
only  fault  is  that  they  are  light  in  weight. 

In  the  counterfeiting  of  paper  money 
there  are  four  principal  methods.  The 
first  is  the  copying  of  notes  by  hand, 
putting  in  every  finest  line  and  imitating 
every  silk  thread  in  the  paper  of  the  original 
with  delicate  pen  and  ink  work.  Some  of 
these  notes  can  not  be  detected  with  the 
naked  eye  even  by  some  experts. 

Another  way  is  the  engraving  of  a  steel 
plate  from  which  the  bogus  paper  is  printed. 
The  engraving  must  alwaj's  be  done  by 
hand.  Most  of  the  men  who  have  been 
caught  at  it  have  been  expert  engravers, 
often  graduates  of  some  government's 
treasury  department.  The  Lupo-Morello 
gang,  which  was  broken  up  some  years 
ago,  produced  this  class  of  work,  which 
so  nearly  approximated  the  common 
bill  of  our  daily  circulation  that  for 
months  the  counterfeits  were  not  even 
suspected. 

Photographic  reproduction  is  a  third 
favorite  process  of  turning  out  counterfeit 
paper.  At  first  thought  it  woidd  seem 
that  this  would  be  absolutely  accurate 
and  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  of  all 
counterfeit  work  to  detect,  but,  strangely 
enough,  it  is  not  so.  If  it  were,  the.  Secret 
Service  might  have  a  hard  time  of  it, 
but  as  it  is,  the  photoengraving  process  is 
not  so  good  as  the  old-fashioned  hand 
system.  The  camera  reproductions  are 
somehow  weak  and  flat  and  can  be  easily 
detected. 

The  fourth  nu^liod  is  the  raising  of 
genuine  bills  and  notes — taking  a  $5  bill, 
for  instaiu'e.  and  changing  it  to  a  ten. 
The  luiinerals  are  erased  in  the  corners 
and  the  blanks  are  then  filled  in  so  care- 
fully that  tiiiu'  and  again  bank-cashiers 
ami  tellers  have  been  deceived.  It  takes  a 
good  num  a  whole  day  to  change  one  bill. 
Fives  rais<>d  to  tens  are  the  most  frequent 
offeiuiers  of  this  sort.  The  workman  thus 
makes  $!S  a  day.  Considering  the  risk  he 
takes  it  is  not  very  much. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  chief  producing 
methods  of  the  coimterfeiters.  There  are 
two  ways  for  them  to  get  the  spurious 
money  into  circulation — banking  it  or 
buying  articles  with  big  bills  or  coins  and 
getting  good  money  in  exchange.  The 
first  is  so  dangerous  that  it  is  seldom  done; 
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Just  a  little  Lysol  in 
a  shaving  cream 

and  the  wonderful  change  it  made 


Lysol  is  a  disinfectant  made 
to  prevent  infection.  It  is  used  in 
homes,  in  offices  and  hospitals. 
Maybe  it  is  used  in  your  home 
now.  Ask  your  wife.  Wher- 
ever there  is  sickness  or  danger 
of  infection,  Lysol  should  be 
used. 

The  danger  of  infection  from 
shaving  is  particularly  great. 
The  lather  is  rubbed  in  with 
the  brush  and  fingers,  either  of 
which  may  be  contaminated. 
Cuts  frequently  occur  while 
shaving. 

Germs  can  multiply  on  strops 


and  partly  soiled  towels,  and  if 
the  shaving  brush  is  put  away 
wet,  germs  are  likely  to  adhere 
to  it. 

Lysol  is  itself  in  the  nature 
of  a  soap,  and  a  very  little  of 
it  combines  perfectly  with  our 
splendid  shaving-cream  for- 
mula to  produce  Lysol  Antisep- 
tic Shaving  Cream. 

When  you  shave  with  Lysol 
Shaving  Cream,  you  prevent 
infection.   You  kill  the  germs 


that  may  have  blown  on  your 
face  or  gotten  there  from  hands, 
gloves,  or  in  a  thousand  other 
ways. 

If  you  do  not  already  use 
Lysol  in  its  liquid  form  for  gen- 
eral disinfecting,  you  are  risk- 
ing infection  rather  boldly. 

The  sense  of  security  from 
infection  that  you  get  from  the 
use  of  Lysol,  Lysol  Shaving 
Cream,  and  Lysol  Toilet  Soap 
is  especially  reassuring  when 
there  is  sickness  in  the  home,  or 
when  mild  or  serious  epidemics 
are  rife. 


Antiseptic 

SHAVING  CREAM 


Lysol  Disinfectant 

In  bottles.  25c.  50c.  and  $1.00 

A  25c  bottle  added  to 
five  gallons  of  water 
makes  five  gallons  of 
powerful  disinfectant. 


Lysol  Shaving  Cream 

In  tubes,  2Sc 

Not  just  another  shav- 
ing cream,  but  one  unlike 
any  other  because  of  its 
antiseptic  quality. 


man  <*  *«  »;«■'•»•< 

»»««  *"*  ^1  afl  Hie  tr^i"  It  hfcfcfi 


my^*M' V  )t*?.  »<»•  U.S.    Lc<-»«(.*.«f  4, 

Titi'9'l"-  'R'c  E2SCEINTS 


t-EHN  »  PINK 

NEV/  YORK 


Price,  35c  tube 

Sold  by  Druggists 

Everywhere 

All  druggists  know  and  sell 
Lysol,  and  most  of  them 
sell  the  other  Lysol  prod- 
ucts. If  your  druggist  is 
out  of  stock,  he  will  glad- 
ly order. 


Lysol  Toilet  Soap 

25c  a  cake 

Does  all  that  a  good  soap  should  do,  and 
in  addition  is   antiseptic  and  healing. 

Samples  of  Lysol  Shaving  Cream  and  Lysol  are  Free 

A  sample  of  Lysol  Shaving  Cream  will  be  sent  free  on  your  request. 
We  believe  that  you  will  be  as  delighted  with  its  value  as  a  shaving 
cream  as  you  will  be  with  its  assured  antiseptic  quality.  Sample  of 
Lysol  Toilet  Soap  will  also  be  included. 


Lysol    Disinfectant 

Three  sizes:  25c,  50c,  $1.00 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

120  William  Street,  New  York  City 


Please  send  me  FREE  SAMPLES  of 
LYSOL  SHAVING  CREAM  and  LYSOL 
TOILET  SOAP. 


Makers  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 


I 
I 
I 
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Built- Up  Layer-Upon-Layer 


\ 


JUST  how  important  is  the  layer-upon-layer  con- 
struction which  Goodyear  employs  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tubes? 

Does  it  make  them  stronger — longer-lived — better 
containers  of  air? 

Well,  for  nine  years  we  have  been  building  bal- 
loons and  dirigibles,  in  the  construction  of  which 
our  first  and  most  complex  problem  was  that  of 
inflation.  For  gas  is  volatile,  much  more  elusive 
than  air,  harder  to  capture  and  hold. 

It  was  finally  demonstrated,  however,  that  rubber- 
ized fabrics,  built  up  layer-upon-layer,  formed  the 
most  practical  container  for  this  gas. 

Once  this  fact  was  established,  it  seemed  quite 
logical  that  the  same  principle  should  prove  even 
more  successful  when  applied  to  tubes.  For  a 
tube's  sole  function  is  to  hold  air. 

We  thus  evolved  the  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist 
Tube,  making  it  of  pure  gum  strips,  building  them 


up,  layer-upon-layer,  then  curing  them  together, 
after  which  the  valve-patch  was  vulcanized  in. 

The  soundness  of  this  method  was  immediately 
established. 

The  thin  layers  of  rubber  cured  one  upon  the 
other,  enabled  the  elimination  of  all  defects,  such 
as  sand  holes  and  porousness.  This  construction 
also  gave  the  body  of  the  tube  a  criss-cross  grain 
which  prevented  splitting  if  punctured.  Finally, 
by  vulcanizing  the  valve-patch  securely  into  the 
tube  we  prevented  all  leaks  at  this  source. 

There  is  an  observable  tendency  among  motorists 
everywhere  to  use  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes 
exclusively. 

They  have  learned  that  the  slightly  added  cost  of 
these  thick,  grey  tubes  is  more  than  justified  by 
their  longer  life  and  by  the  protection  which  they 
undeniably  give  to  casings. 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  arc  used  than  any  other 
kind. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


K  R   O  N 
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witli     good     countorfeits     tho    second     is 
surprisingly  safe. 

A  Federal  law  requires  that  anybody 
who  becomes  possest  of  counterfeit  money 
or  knowledge  thereof  shall  inform  the 
Treasury  Department  at  once,  pt^nalties 
being  prescribed  for  a  failure  to  do  so. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  system  built  up  by 
the  Government  for  the  detection  of  coun- 
terfeits, and  as  a  result  Unc^le  Sam  is 
in  receipt  of  a  constant  stream  of  inforuui- 
tion  on  the  subjcust.  The  methods  em- 
ployed for  discovering  bad  money  arc  Mnis 
discust : 

In  the  long  run  most  money  in  circulation 
comes  into  the  hands  of  some  bank.  And 
there  the  counterfeit,  good  or  bad,  even- 
tually meets  its  downfall.  Tellers  and 
cashiers  handle  so  much  currency  that 
they  seem  to  be  gifted  with  a  special  sense. 
E  /ery  once  in  a  while  in  thumbing  over  a 
pile  of  bills  or  counting  a  stack  of  coin  a 
teller  will  stop,  scrutinize  the  thing  in  his 
hand  and  then  lay  it  aside. 

Here  is  where  system  comes  in.  Per- 
haps he  can  tell  at  first  glance  whether  or 
not  the  money  is  bad.  If  so  he  knows 
what  to  do.  But  if  he  is  doubtful  he  goes 
to  the  back  of  his  cage,  where  a  number  of 
periodicals  are  lying  on  a  desk.  There  are 
two  monthly  counterfeit  detecting  maga- 
zines published  in  New  York  City.  If  the 
note  in  his  hand  is  a  "ten,"  issued  by  the 
Auburn  National  City  Bank,  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  he  looks  up  New  York,  then  Auburn. 
Perhaps  he  finds  this: 

"N.  Y.,  Auburn,  Auburn  National  City 
Bank.  Check  Letter  A,  July  20,  1865. 
In  vignette,  lower  left  corner.  Franklin's 
kite-string  is  broken  or  hidden  by  clouds. 
In  genuine  wholly  visible.  Seal  and  num- 
ber poor.     Lathe  work  on  back  poor." 

And  that  is  what  he  wants  to  know.  If 
he  can  not  find  a  description  of  the  note  in 
the  Counterfeit  Detector  and  still  thinks 
it  is  not  genuine,  he  takes  the  second  step 
in  the  working  of  the  system  and  sends  the 
suspected  bill  to  the  magazine,  which  for 
the  privilege  of  looking  at  it  pays  him  its 
face  value  in  good  money  if  it  turns  out 
to  be  bad. 

The  magazine  people  cooperate  with  the 
Secret  Service.  If  the  bill  is  a  new  coun- 
terfeit it  is  immediately  turned  over  to  the 
Government  and  a  description  of  it  is 
straightway  sent  out  on  a  postal  card  to 
all  banks  and  financial  houses  with  which 
the  magazine  is  in  touch.  And  the  next 
teller  or  cashier  who  gets  the  mate  of  the 
note  knows  right  off  what  the  counter- 
feit is. 

Perhaps  it  seems  only  natural,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  counterfeit  discoveries  is  made 
through  the  banks,  which  communicate 
immediately  with  one  of  the  counterfeit- 
detecting  magazines  or  directly  with  the 
Secret  Service.  There  is  a  Federal  law 
that  requires  that  any  one  possessing  a 
United  States  counterfeit  of  any  sort  or 
having  knowledge  of  its  possession  must 
notify  the  Treasury  Department  at  once, 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  a 
heavy  fine.  The  result  is  that  the  Federal 
authorities  get  in  touch  with  every  newly 
discovered  counterfeit  within  a  day  or  two 
of  its  detection,  with  the  result  again  that 
they  are  able  to  start  immediately  on  the 
track  of  the  men  who  manufactured  the 
money. 

How  does  a  cashier  know  whether  or  not 
money  is  good  and  how  can  you  yourself 
know?  A  difficult  question,  but  best  an- 
swered   first    with    two    "dont's."     And 


the.se  are: — Don't  judge  a  coin  by  its  ring 
and  don't  judge  a  bill  by  the  paper.  'I'lic 
ring  of  a  coin  will  ofttm  show  its  gcmiiiic- 
ness,  but  tlie  thing  gets  a  bit  confusing 
when  we  learn  tiiat  many  good  coins  do 
not  ring  true,  generally  because  of  some 
little  imperfection,  and  that  many  bad 
coins  do  ring  true. 

As  for  notc^s  and  bills,  onc(^  in  a  whiU- 
you  can  tell  by  the  paper,  but  in  the  Secret 
Service  officii  they  have  a  nice  collection  of 
them  which  would  deceive  almost  any- 
body every  time.  Great-,  heavy  .f.')  bills 
as  thick  as  pasteboard,  perfectly  good,  but 
soaked  with  oil  or  something  which  has 
dried  (hem  ni  this  way.  Other  l)ills,  nil 
limp  and  (liiniicd  out  -acid  work  on  them, 
but  not  in  the  least-  impairing  th(>ir  value. 
And  then  (hen^  are  some  notes  that  fold 
and  crinkle  and  show  threads  in  th(*  best 
approved  style — counterfeits. 

The  best  way  of  passing  on  a  coin's 
genuineness  are  these: — Its  weight  in  com- 
parison with  one  which  you  know  to  be 
good,  its  thickness,  the  feel  of  it — difTerent 
metals  have  different  surface  textures — 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  workmanship. 
This  last  is  the  easiest  test  for  the  average 
man. 


CITY  NAMED  FOR  FIRST  WOMAN 

WEARING  BOBBED   HAIR  TO 

BE  KOLCHAK'S  CAPITAL 


EKATERINBURG,  the  city  in  East 
Russia  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
world  was  first  called  by  the  report  that 
the  late  Czar  and  his  family  had  been 
murdered  there  by  the  Bolsheviki,  is 
again  in  the  limelight  because  of  a  report 
that  Admiral  Kolchak,  anti-Bolshevik 
leader,  is  about  to  make  it  his  headquarters. 
In  a  recent  bulletin  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
furnishes  the  following  information  re- 
garding this  little  known  city,  said  to  have 
been  named  by  Peter  the  Great  for  his 
wife,  Catherine  I.: 

Ekaterinburg,  geographically,  is  well 
adapted  to  be  a  gateway  through  which 
the  Siberian  Government  seeks  to  spread 
its  influence  and  oppose  Bolshevism  in 
European  Russia.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant city  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  lying 
about  310  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  the 
city  of  Perm,  and  in  the  erstwhile  govern- 
ment of  that  name.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Perm  district  lies  in  Russia  and  one-third 
in  Siberia.  Through  Ekaterinburg  passed 
the  great  Siberian  highway. 

Ivan  III.  sent  German  spies  into  what 
he  regarded  as  a  Promised  Land  of  natural 
resources,  and  when  they  brought  back 
favorable  reports  the  task  of  developing 
one  of  the  richest  mining  regions  in  the 
one-time  empire  began. 

This  same  Ivan  III.  laid  the  foundation 
of  Russia's  material  progress  in  other 
ways.  He  summoned  an  architect  from 
Venice,  Avho  was  commissioned  not  only 
to  build  palaces  and  churches,  but  to  make 
big  bells,  cannons,  "to  fii'e  off  the  said 
cannons,  and  to  make  every  sort  of  casting 
very  cunningly."  His  name  was  Murchi, 
but  small  wonder  that  he  was  nicknamed 
Aristotle.  For  these  protean  services  he 
received  ten  rubles  a  month. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  Nov- 
gorod began  to  exact  tribute  from  the 
Perm  district  and  to  send  settlers  there. 
But  when  Ivan  III.,  four  centuries  later, 
reached  out  from  Moscow  to  Novgorod, 


LT)elicious 

Sundae 

Served  At  Home 


Ice  Cream  for  dessert  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular.     With  a  bottle  of 

MAPLEINE 

The  Golden  Flavor 

in  the  pantry  you  can  make  a  delightfully  at- 
tractive sundae  in  a  jiffy. 

Just  dissolve  sugar  in  hot  water  and  add 
Mapleine  to  flavor  and  color.  Top  with  nuts 
or  raisins  if  desired.  Pour  this  over  ice  cream, 
hot  or  cold. 

Use  any  left  over  syrup  on  the  hot  rakes 
for  breakfast  because  Mapleine  Syrup  is  so 
good. 

Mapleine  contains  no  maple  sugar,  syrup  ror 
sap,  though  its  flavor  is  similar  to  maple. 

2  oz.  bottle  35c  Grocers  sell  Mapleine 

Send  4c  stamps  and  carton  top  for  Cook  Book.    200  recipes. 

CRESCENT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
327  Occidental  Avenue  Seattle,  Wash. 


PERSONALITY:  How  to  Build  It 


This  keen,  forceful  book  reveals  the  secret  of  vrinning 
others  by  personal  study,  adroitness,  and  tact,  and 
shows  how  these  essential  qualities  may  be  cultivated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  success  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. It  is  filled  with  tried  and  proved  facts  that  you 
should  understand  and  with  lucid  directions  as  to  how 
to  apply  this  information. 

tSmo.  Cloth,  $1.00  postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Youll  find  out  tfiis  year 
or  next  tfiat  uou  need  a 
"PENNSYLVANIA" Qiialitij  Mowen 
especiallij  ifintfie  meantime 
you  buu  "just  a  mower" 


u     At 
Hardware 

Dealers 

and 

,.       Seedsmen       ^.^^^.^^  -_. jj-,._ 


LAWN  MOWERS^ 
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It's  POSTUM! 

Surprisingly  like  a  high-grade  coflFee  in  flavor  and 
looks,  but  wonderfully  superior  for  comfort  and 
health.     POSTUM  contains  no  caffeine. 

Children  may  drink  it  freely. 


A  happy  message  to  send 
or  to  receive 

Send  the  Sampler.  It  will  pay  a  compliment  more 
gracious  than  words.  Its  charm  and  beauty  give  a  higher 
pleasure  than  a  mere  gift  of  "candy." 

When  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  break  the  seal  on 
a  Sampler,  you  will  soon  discover 
the  cause  of  its  popularity.  Selec- 
tions from  ten  leading  Whitman 
packages.  Dainties  that  please  the 
feminine  taste.  Substantial  kinds 
for  a  man's  real  candy  hunger. 

The  Sampler  and  other  Whitman 
packages  are  on  sale  in  great  variety 
at  the  Whitman  agencies  nearly  every- 
where— usually  the  better  drug  stores. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  W hitman's  Inslanlancous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow 


deported  a  thousand  of  the  wealthy  fam- 
ilies, and  sent  Moscow  patricians  to  take 
their  places,  Perm  was  automatically 
released  from  Novgorod  domination. 

But  the  development  of  the  mine  region 
of  the  East  Urals  began  with  Peter  the 
Great,  during  whose  time  Ekaterinburg, 
the  Scranton  of  the  Urals,  was  founded. 
It  was  as  slow  in  growing  as  were  many  of 
Peter's  reforms  in  taking  root.  In  contrast 
to  the  radical  experiments  now  launched 
before  Lenine's  breakfast  in  Russia,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  storm  of  protest 
against  the  census  instituted  by  Peter, 
because  it  was  a  ' '  profane  numbering  of  the 
people";  or  against  the  change  in  the 
calendar,  assailed  as  an  effort  to  destroy 
"the  years  of  Our  Lord,"  and  of  that 
freakish,  if  harmless,  edict  requiring  beards 
to  be  shaved  off,  which  was  regarded  as  an 
insidious  scheme  to  disfigure  the  "image 
of  God,"  so  Christ  would  not  recognize 
his  own  at  the  judgment-day. 

Peter  named  the  city  for  his  wife,  later 
the  Czarina  Catherine  I.,  that  strange 
figure  in  Russia's  bizarre  history,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  a  yeoman,  foster-child  of  a 
humble  pastor,  wife  of  a  Swedish  dragoon, 
sold  after  being  taken  prisoner  of  war  to  a 
Russian  prince  who  fancied  her,  paramour 
of  Peter  the  Great  until  the  birth  of  a 
child  impelled  him  to  acknowledge  her  as 
his  wife,  to  crown  her  Empress  consort, 
and  to  clear  the  way  for  her  succession 
to  the  throne. 

No  queen  of  proudest  birth  ever  did 
(or  would  have  wished  to)  adorn  herself 
as  did  erstwhile  Martha  Skovronsky  at  the 
coronation  ceremonies.  Her  crown  bore 
more  than  2,500  gems,  with  a  walnut-size 
ruby  sustaining  a  bejeweled  cross. 

When  Peter  took  her  to  Berlin  the 
daughter  of  Emperor  Frederick  William, 
father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  wrote  in  a 
volume  preserved  as  her  memoirs  that  the 
empress  appeared  to  be  low-born,  and  that 
she  wore  so  many  decorations  that  her 
dress  rattled.  The  Paris  verdict  of  her 
remains  unknown  because  Peter  left  her 
at  Amsterdam  when  he  went  to  the  French 
capital.  It  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  the 
monarch  sought  a  free  field  for  a  gay  time. 
Rather  he  seemed  deprest  by  the  refine- 
ments there,  and  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  I  am 
a  soldier;  a  little  bread  and  beer  satisfv 
me." 

Like  Cleopatra,  Du  Barry,  and  other 
royal  courtezans,  Catherine  Avas  far  from 
beautiful;  positively  homely,  from  most 
accounts.  But  when  she  ascended  the 
throne  her  common  sense  redeemed  her 
illiteracj\  Her  gem-laden  crown,  and  the 
luxury  and  power  it  stood  for,  did  not  turn 
her  head,  while  other  head-dresses  tell  the 
story  of  her  devotion  to  her  husband  and 
of  loyalty  to  her  people.  When  she  ac- 
companied Peter  in  the  Caspian  cam- 
paign she  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
(for  pre-Greenwich  Village  days)  of  "bob- 
bing" her  hair,  and  wearing  a  close-fitting 
fur  cap  to  protect  her  from  the  sun.  She 
also  set  a  fashion  of  wearing  the  cocked 
hat  of  the  army. 

The  former  Russian  Government  main- 
tained an  important  mining-school,  chem- 
ical laboratory,  and  gold-assay  office  at 
Ekaterinburg.  Imperial  lapidary  -  works 
were  engaged  in  cutting  and  polishing 
malachite,  marble,  porphyry,  and  jasper, 
and  the  government  mint  for  copper  coins 
was  located  there. 

The  city  also  was  important  industrially 
and  commercially.  Paper,  soap,  candles, 
and  machinery  were  manufactured.  It 
had  flour-mills  and  tanneries.  Its  trade 
was  in  cereals,  silk  goods,  iron,  and 
cattle. 
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A  SAD,  SAD    SPOT  IS   THE   PLACIs 

WHERE  THOSE  EUNNY  MOVUiS 

ARE  MADE 


TlIK  sorioiis  njituro  of  llu*  l)usiiu>ss  of 
fiiii-tnakiiig  has  been  remarked  before. 
It  is  ii  vvcU-knovvii  fact  that  all  persons  wlio 
make  a  liviiifj  \vrilinf>;  or  saying  funny  tilings 
look  sad  and  hopeless.  And  now  comes 
Karl  K.  Kitchen,  which  may  look  to  tli(> 
lieedless  like  a  funny  name,  and  t(>lls  lis 
ill  eff(H'ts  and  also  in  tlu^  St.  Louis  I'osl- 
Dispiilch,  tluit  for  downright  gloom  an 
establishment  where  film  comedies  are  pro- 
duced lias  the  most  lugubrious  of  any 
other  mournful  spots  in  this  vale  of  tears 
faded  to  where  it  looks  positively  joyful. 
Mr.  Kitchen  says  this  after  visiting  the 
Mack  Sennett  studio  in  Los  Angeles, 
(^ilifornia,  whicih,  he  tells  us,  is  the  biggest 
C!)medy  studio  in  the  world.  Kiglit  across 
the  street-  from  the  Sennett  establishment 
is  the  studio  of  Fatty  Arbuckle.  Sennett 
produces  twenty-six  "side-splitting  come- 
dies" annually  while  Arbuckle  produces 
only  twelve,  wherefore,  concludes  Mr. 
Kitchen,  one  is  justified  in  asserting  that 
the  Arbuckle  studio  "is  not  half  as  bad  as 
the  Sennett  studio."  The  place  where  these 
two  studios  are  located  is  known  as  Eden- 
dale,  which,  it  is  explained,  "looks  like 
the  Garden  of  Eden  might  have  looked  if  it 
hadn't  looked  the  way  it  did."  Befor(> 
relating  what  he  saw  in  the  Sennett  place, 
Mr.  Kitchen  observes  regarding  comedy 
films  that  they  are  the  most  difficult  of  all 
pictures  to  make.  Also,  he  says  they  are 
the  most  costly.  To  offset  these  disad- 
vantages, however,  it  appears  that  the 
making  of  movie  comedies  is  an  exceedingly 
profitable  line  of  endeavor  and  that  those 
engaged  in  it  are  getting  sinfully  rich, 
which  always  helps  some.  But  to  get 
down  to  what  befell  Mr.  Kitchen  in  Mr. 
Sennett's  studio: 

The  morning  I  arrived  at  his  siiudio  the 
cross-eyed  Ben  Turpin  and  his  side  partners, 
Charles  Lynn  and  Chester  Conkhn,  were 
engaged  in  hitting  each  other  over  the  head 
with  rubber  mallets.  They  were  at  work 
on  one  of  their  typical  scenes  in  which  the 
comedy  husband  returns  to  his  comedy 
home  to  find  his  comedy  wife  in  the  arms 
of  his  comedy  false  friend — with  the  in- 
evitable exchange  of  comedy  blows. 

1  have  witnessed  many  sad  plights,  but 
this  spectacle  of  Ben  Turpin  and  Charles 
Lynn  rapping  each  other's  heads  with 
rubber  mallets  was  the  saddest  proceeding 
it  was  ever  my  misfortune  to  gaze  upon. 
Before  I  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  I  pictured 
the  Mack  Sennett  studio  as  one  of  the  gay 
spots  of  the  City  of  Unburied  Dead.  I 
imagined  that  I  would  be  convulsed  with 
laughter  while  watching  the  funny  pictures 
in  the  making,  and  that  a  score  of  beautiful 
bathing  beauties  would  be  there  to  react 
with  me  from  the  amusing  stunts. 

Alas!  another  fond  illusion  shattered. 
The  maldng  of  a  Sennett  comedy  is  one  of 
the  most  unfunny  sights  imaginable.  And 
the  funnier  they  are  when  they  are  shown 
on  the  screen  the  more  vmfunny  they  are 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  For  while 
it  may  be  amusing  to  see  a  man  hit  on  the 
head    with   a   rubber   mallet — once — when 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 
Watches  and  Clocks 


Highest  Standard 


Superior  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  ^S?"?^"  Street 
NewYork 


Will  Open 
June  16 

Under  the  direction  of 
D.  M.  Linnard,  President 
of  the  California  Hotel 
Company,  operating  the 
famous  Hotels  Maryland, 
Green  and  Huntington  at 
Pasadena,  California,  the 
Hotel  Fairmont  and  Palace 
Hotel  at  San  Francisco,  the 
Belvedere  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, the  Alexandria  and 
California  Hotels  at 
Los  Angeles. 
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Uilantic  City's  T/eivestand  TTlost  'Distindiue'Motd 

N  the  Board  Walk,  yet  located  in  the  quiet,  exclu- 
sive Chelsea  residential  district. 
Spacious  solarium,  breeze -swept  lounging  porches,  in- 
viting terraces,  dining  rooms  overlooking  the  ocean, 
big,  restful  sleeping  rooms,  every  bath  with  both  fresh 
and  salt  water.  The  Ambassador,  costing  over 
$3,000,000,  is  a  complete  expression  of  all  that's  best 
in  a  residential  resort  hotel. 

The  Ambassador  will  appeal  to  a  select  clientele.     Reservations 
are  now  being  made. 

oAn   all-year  hotel  located  in   the   choicest 
spot  of  America 's  most  famous  seaside  resort 
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that  same  blow  is  rehearsed  half  a  dozen 
times  and  "shot"  at  least  three  times,  it  is 
about  as  comic  as  a  piece  of  crape.  Every 
bit  of  funny  business  has  to  be  planned  and 
worked  out  step  by  step,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  making  of  a  Sennet  t  picture 
there  is  no  spontaneity.  The  finished  film 
may  absolutely  convulse  a  convention  of 
undertakers;  it  may  be  a  succession  of 
abdominal  laughs  from  start  to  finish, 
but  in  the  making  it  is  not  only  serious 
but  lugubrious  Avork. 

!Mr.  Sennett  was  led  to  tell  some  things 
about  the  making  of  fdm  comedies,  par- 
ticularh'  with  reference  to  the  underlying 
principles  thereof  and  the  abundance  of 
opportunity  for  pestiferous  annoyance 
connected  therewith — 

"Making  these  two-reelers  is  one-tenth 
inspiration  and  nine-tenths  perspiration," 
said  Mr.  Sennett,  after  watching  the 
edifying  slugging  match  between  Ben 
Turpin  and  Charles  Lynn  for  several 
minut?s.  "It's  very  different  from  making 
film  dramas,  where  you  have  a  scenario 
and  know  what  you  are  going  to  do.  Here 
we  have  to  think  up  new  stunts,  try  them 
out  and  find  out  if  they  are  funny  on  the 
screen.  Of  course,  I  plan  out  the  stories 
in  a  general  way,  but  their  effectiveness 
is  largely  dependent  upon  their  treatment. 
It  is  up  to  the  various  directors,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  principal  comedians,  to 
evolve  new  stunts  and  work  them  out. 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  the  hardest 
kind  of  work.     We  sweat  blood  over  them." 

"But  have  you  ever  stopt  to  analyze 
them?"  I  asked. 

"Of  course,  nothing  is  simpler,"  replied 
the  originator  of  the  Keystone  Cop. 
"Nearly  all  the  comedy  films  we  make  are 
based  on  the  triangle  of  the  old-fashioned 
French  farce — the  wife,  the  husband,  and 
the  husband's  false  friend.  In  fact,  if  we 
attempt  anything  else  it  doesn't  work  out. 
Toward  the  end  of  each  picture  we  have 
what  is  called  a  rally  or  a  speeding  up  of 
the  action,  usually  a  chase  of  some  kind,  in 
order  to  bolster  up  the  interest  of  the 
spectators.  Most  of  our  pictures  are  made 
on  this  basis.  We  occasionally  try  out 
other  plots,  but,  as  I  say,  they  don't  come 
out  satisfactorily.  Just  at  present,  for 
instance,  we  are  making  an  experiment 
with  a  comedy  film  with  a  beautiful  woman 
for  the  central  figure,  with  two  rival 
suitors  furnishing  the  laughs,  but  we  don't 
know  how  funny  it  will  be  until  we  get  it 
finished.  I'm  very  much  afraid  we'll  have 
to  go  back  to  the  husband,  wife,  and  false 
friend,"  he  sighed.  "Pretty  hard  lines, 
isn't  it?" 

"It's  pretty  hard  lines  for  the  peopL' 
who  have  to  see  them,"  I  admitted,  recall- 
ing some  wasted  evenings  in  so-called 
t,'nij)l('s  devoted  to  film  art. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  arrived  at  thb 
studio  a  smile  appeared  on  Mack  Sennett's 
face. 

"It's  a  Avonder  that  I  am  not  in  the 
psychopathic  ward  of  some  hospital,"  he 
confided.  "You  can't  imagine  the  strain 
I'm  und(T  turning  out  one  of  these  comedies 
every  two  we(!ks.  Some  of  them  are  pretty 
bad,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  a  lot  better 
than  they  used  to  be." 

Aft:  r  having  seen  how  the  pictures  were 
made,  Mr.  Kitchen  went  to  the  projecting- 
room  to  see  how  the  previous  day's  run 
of  pictures  turned  out  on  the  screen.  The 
account  continues: 

As  six  or  seven  takes  of  each  scene  were 
run  off,   without  subtitles  or  anything  to 


give  me  an  idea  of  their  connection,  it  was 
about  as  jolly  as  seeing  the  same  movie 
six  times  in  succession.  One  scene  revealed 
a  comedian  braiding  an  elderly  man's  long 
wliite  beard  with  Che  tail  of  an  old  skate  and 
then  hitching  the  nag  to  the  rear  of  a  fast- 
moving  flivver — with  the  obvious  results. 
Another  scene  showed  what  happened  in  a 
blacksmith-shop  wheii  the  smithy  dropt  a 
red-hot  horseshoe  into  the  hip  pocket  of  the 
comedian.  The  smoke  which  arose  from 
that  tender  spot,  coupled  with  the  efforts 
of  the  comedian  to  dive  into  a  distant 
watering-trough,  made  us  smile  the  first 
time  it  was  flashed  on  the  screen,  but  after 
it  had  been  rixn  off  five  or  six  times  it  could 
not  have  tickled  the  risibilities  of  the  most 
loyal  Sennett  fan.  Repetition  is  deadly, 
especially  of  stunts  of  this  kind. 

"I'd  like  to  do  better  things  than  this," 
said  the  producer  seriously.  "I'd  like  to 
make  smart,  dress-suit  comedies — stories 
with  some  subtleties,  but  I  can't  if  I  want 
to  stay  in  business.  Movie  audiences  want 
this  kind  of  stuff,  slap-stick  comedies  with 
pies,  seltzer-bottles,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  When  we  try  anything  else  the 
people  walk  out  on  them.  Besides,  it  is 
much  easier  to  make  the  high-class  come- 
dies. I  have  spent  more  time  and  money 
in  trying  to  get  a  mouse  to  run  up  a  girl's 
skirt,  just  one  stunt  in  a  two-reel  comedy 
picture,  than  some  producers  spend  on  an 
entire  picture.  Cultured  people  naturallj' 
despise  these  custard-pie  effects,  but  you 
must  remember  that  cultured  people  don't 
buy  many  tickets  to  the  movies.  It's  the 
great  masses  of  the  public  that  support 
the  movies.  The  men  and  women  who 
make  up  these  masses  want  to  see  things 
on  the  screen  that  happened  or  might 
happen  to  their  neighbors.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Bill  Smith  happens  to  know  that  his 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Brown,  is  having  a  httle 
flirtation  with  Jones.  So  when  he  sees  a 
comedy  picture  in  which  the  husband 
returns,  it  recalls  to  his  mind  what  is  going 
on  in  his  neighbor's  home  and  how  funny 
it  would  be  if  Brown  returned  and  actually 
found  Jones  there.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
the  public  situations  that  they  understand 
and  that  they  can  adapt  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  And  as  yoii  know,  the  many 
well-directed  and  well-placed  kicks  are 
funny  simply  because  they  illustrate  the 
downfall  of  dignity." 

Important  administrative  duties  called 
Mr.  Sennett  to  his  office,  and  he  gave  me 
the  freedom  of  the  studio,  with  instructions 
to  make  myself  ' '  at  home. ' '  So  1  wandered 
about  watching  the  various  companies  at 
work.  On  one  stage  1  met  Richard  Jones, 
the  young  director,  who  has  achieved  fame 
in  film  circles  for  his  work  on  "Mickey,"  a 
big  comedy  feature  that  has  found  favor 
with  the  public.  Mr.  Jones  proved  to  be  a 
very  serious  young  man,  who  took  up  the 
movies  as  his  life's  work  because  they 
seemed  likely  to  have  a  future.  Just  what 
their  future  promised  to  be  Mr.  Jones 
wasn't  quite  sure,  but  he  made  it  quite 
clear  that  the  public  and  not  himself  was 
responsible  for  the  inartistic  pictures  that 
are  turned  out  on  every  side. 

"But  the  real  curse  of  this  game,"  he 
confided,  "is  turning  out  too  many  pictures. 
You  can't  make  a  masterpiece  every  time, 
especially  when  you  have  to  have  them 
finished  on  certain  datps.  I'm  surprized 
that  most  of  the  pictures  are  not  worse. 
I  know  that  they  seem  awfully  sad  to  me." 

Mr.  Jones  and  I  i)arted  with  a  hand- 
clasp of  understanding. 

Miss  Louise  Fazenda,  one  of  Mr.  Sen- 
nett's comi'diennex,  who  was  at  work  on 
another  stage,  also  confided  to  me  that  life 
at  this  studio  was  just  one  darn  film  after 


another,  and  that  the  sight  of  Grant's 
Tomb  on  Riverside  Drive  would  cheer  her 
up  immensely.  In  fact,  I  found  all  the 
"funny"  people  at  the  studio  in  the 
depths  of  despair.  So  it  was  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  I  stept  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
studio  into  the  sunshine  of  the  street. 


MEXICO, LAND  OF  HOLIDAYS,  STRANGE 
TOYS,  AND  STRANGER  CUSTOMS 


'  I  "HE  smallest  rag  dolls  in  the  world  are 
■*•  m.ade  in  Mexico.  Some  of  them  are 
only  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  yet 
every  feature  and  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  are  perfect  and  in  proper  propor- 
tion. Also,  they  are  all  carefully  drest, 
some  of  them  in  elaborate  costumes.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  told  in  a  volume  of 
sketches  by  Mercedes  Godoy,  entitled 
"When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Mexico"  (Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.)  and  dealing  particu- 
larly A\dth  Mexican  child-life.  The  author 
was  born  in  Mexico  City  and  lived  there 
until  she  became  a  young  lady,  and  the 
things  she  tells  are  largely  her  owti  ex- 
periences. It  appears  that  Mexican  chil- 
dren are  much  like  youngsters  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  but  some  of  the  ways 
they  have  of  amusing  themselves  naturally 
differ  from  those  of  American  children. 
For  instance,  speaking  further  of  objects 
with  which  youthful  Mexicans  play,  the 
author  tells  of  drest-up  fleas,  which  are 
prepared  by  the  Mexican  Indians.  "They 
have  to  be  seen  through  a  magnifying- 
glass  to  appreciate  the  work  and  patience 
it  must  take  to  prepare  them,"  she  says. 
"The  dead  fleas  stand  in  tiny  paper  boxes, 
and  are  each  drest  in  various  colors  and 
styles."  Owing  to  the  number  of  saints 
reaognized  by  the  Mexicans,  each  com- 
memorated by  a  holiday  and  appropriate 
festivities,  it  would  seem  that  the  country 
should  be  a  very  paradise  for  children, 
and  so  apparently  it  is.     We  read : 

The  holidays  commemorating  the  dif- 
ferent saints  are  not  legal  holidays,  so  that 
public  offices  and  stores  remain  open  en 
such  occasions;  still  the  churches  observe 
them,  and  also  many  families  and  even 
some  business  houses.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal holidays  are  those  of  St.  Joseph,  St. 
Francis,  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  and  the  Im- 
maculate C^onception.  Everj'  one  cele- 
brates his  saint's  day  instead  of  his  birth- 
day, and  as  these  days  are  always  well 
known  by  friends,  it  is  the  custom  to  send 
presents  and  flowers  at  such  times,  and  we 
children  received  toys  and  other  gifts. 

Each  city  district  has  its  patron  saint, 
for  whom  the  church  in  that  locality  is 
usuall.^  named.  The  day  of  this  saint  is 
celebrated  by  illuminating  the  streets  and 
giving  open-air  concerts  in  tlu>  parks  of 
that  district,  and  stands  are  also  erected 
on  the  streets  where  sweetmeats,  cakes, 
fruit,  and  toys  are  sold. 

On  Holy  Saturday  in  the  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  the  burning  of  "Judas"  takes 
place.  This  custom  is  observed  a  great 
d(>al,  and  more  so  in  Mexico  City  than 
elsewhere.  Toys  made  of  cardboard  rep- 
resenting men  and  animals,  and  having 
firecrackers  fastened  to  them,  are  sold  in 
great  quantities  to  children,  who  sus- 
p(>nd    these    figures   in    the   courtyards   or 
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Having  the  thing  wanted 
where  wanted,  just  when  it  is  wanted 

Indoors    or    out,    the    adaptability    of   Lamson      receives   them   at   exactly   the   right   intervals    to 
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Indoors  or  out,  the  adaptability  of  Lamson 
Conveyors  to  the  work  to  be  done  is  perfect 

Above^  you  see  a  mechanical  hod  carrier  that 
can  carry  tileS  from  kiln  to  barge,  in  and  out  of 
freight  cars,  or  wherever  wanted  on  construc- 
tion jobs.  The  other  picture  shows  a  Con- 
veyor unloading  pig  iron.  It  can  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  to  suit  requirements,  and  it  saves 
more  than  half  of  the  hand  labor  in  loading  and 
unloading  cars. 

In  other  plants  you  will  see  Lamson  Conveyors 
carrying  fragile  things  like  electric  bulbs,  or  bulky 
things  like  automobile  parts,  or  a  constant  stream 
of  little  things  like  the  pieces  that  go  to  and  from 
a  milling  machine  or  drill,  or  the  finished  goods 
to  storage  or  car. 

Their  saving  of  costly  hand  labor  is  obvious-. 
They  make  your  hand  labor  effective,  because 
they  bring  their  loads  so  spaced  that  the  operative 


receives  them  at  exactly  the  right  intervals  to 
make  an  hour's  work  count  a  full  60  minutes.  As 
soon  as  the  operation  is  completed,  there,  right  at. 
bench  level,  is  another  piece  already  waiting. 

Wherever  you  find  industries  that  have  solved 
the  problem  of  efficient  quantity  production — food 
plants,  shoe  factories,  bottling  works,  and  many 
others — you  find  the  secret  to  be  in  Lamson 
Conveyors  —  working  steadily,  without  slowing 
up  for  weariness,  without  spoilage,  cutting  out 
waits  between  operations — that  enormous  item  in 
overhead  expense. 

The  time-  and  money-saving  effect  of  our  system 
is  so  great  that  some  concerns  that  began  with 
one  simple  little  gravity  roller,  finished,  when 
planning  a  new  factory,  by  asking  us  to  plot  the 
conveyor  system  before  the  architect  made  his 
plans.  Such  a  speeder-up  as  this  surely  has  some 
place  in  your  factory. 


Send  for  the  Lamson  Book  on  Conveying  and  match  its  story 
against  your  problem.  Better,  send  for  a  Lamson  man  from  the 
nearest  office   to    talk   it   over  with  you.       No  obligation  at  all. 

The  Lamson  Company 


Boston, 

New  York, 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg, 

Rochester, 

Detroit, 

Cleveland, 


100  Boylston  St 
15  West  44th  St. 
1200  Walnut  St. 
319  Third  Ave. 
194  Main  St.  East 
97  Voodward  Ave. 
2063  East  4th  St. 


Montreal,  Jones  &  Glass  Co.,  Reg'd.,  St.  Nicholas  Bldg. 


100   BOYLSTON   ST..   BOSTON.   MASS. 

Cincinnati,  119  East  5th  St. 

Indianapolis,  Illinois  and  Washington  Sts. 

Chicago,  6  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  221  Tribune  Annex 

Omaha,  Brandeis  Bidg.,  Room  675 

Denver,  1622  ArapahoJ  St. 

St.  Louis,  709  Finest. 

Toronto,  13S  Simcoe  St. 


Seattle, 

San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles, 

Dallas, 

Baltimore, 

New  Orleans, 

Atlanta, 

Vancouver,  B,  C 


215  Stewart  Bldg. 
617  Mission  St. 
627  So.  Broadway 
905  ..,  Elm  St. 
Equitable  Building 
124  St.  Charles  St. 
30  Moore  Bldg. 

.,  603  Hastings  St. 
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dme.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
suburbs  is  Guadahipe,  of  which  place  we 
read  the  following: 


corridors  of  their  honus.  At  thr  stroke 
of  ten,  when  the  church-bells  are  heard, 
the  children  light  and  burn  them.  In  some 
streets  the  laboring  classes  hang  up  large 
figures,  sometimes  even  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  made  of  straw  or  rags  and  drest  to 
represent  men.  These  also  contain  fire- 
crackers and  have  fireworks  attached  to 
them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  a 
deafening  noise  when  the  burning  of 
"Judas"  occurs,  something  which  we  when 
children  used  so  much  to  enjoy  seeing  and 
hearing. 

It  seems  that  Christmas  is  not  cele- 
brated in  Mexico  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  time  for  the  giving  of 
presents,  but  it  comes  in  the  first  month 
of  the  year  instead  of  the  last.  Of  the 
festivities  on  this  occasion  it  is  said: 

Presents  are  given  on  New-year's  day 
to  the  grown-up  persons  and  toys  and 
other  gifts  to  [the  children  on  Kings'  daj-, 
.January  6.  The  Kings  are  the  Mexican 
Santa  Clauses  and  are  supposed  to  bring 
toys  to  the  little  ones.  On  that  day  a 
party  is  given  for  children,  a  large  cake 
being  placed  on  the  table,  in  the  center  of 
all  the  other  sweetmeats.  This  special 
cake  contains  a  bean,  and  if  a  girl  gets  it 
she  is  the  queen  and  selects  a  king  from 
among  the  boys  present,  while  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bean  falls  to  a  boy,  he 
chooses  the  queen,  and  I  was  that  lucky 
person  at  one  of  these  parties  that  I  at- 
tended. The  king  is  supposed  to  give,  a 
few  days  later,  a  party  or  picnic  to  all 
those  who  had  attended,  so,  of  course,  we 
children  loved  this  party,  as  in  reality  it 
meant  two  parties. 

Mexico  is  the  only  country  in  Nortli 
America  with  a  history  and  legends  of  a 
civilization  reaching  back  into  a  remote 
antiquity.  While  that  civilization  vir- 
tually came  to  an  end  with  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  its  influence  has  re- 
mained, and  there  are  many  reminders  of  it 
in  the  Mexico  of  to-day.  Of  these,  the 
celebrated  sacrificial  stone  and  the  Aztec 
calendar  are  referred  to  as  follows  by 
Miss  Godoj': 

I  The  Aztec  calendar  is  well  known  all 
over  the  Republic.  It  is  a  large,  round 
stone  with  carvings  of  Aztec  designs,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  calendar  of  those 
ancient  times.  Numerous  other  carved 
stones  and  antiquities  are  also  seen  there. 
Another  notable  relic  is  what  is  known  as 
the  Sacrificial  Stone,  being  a  huge  round 
and  weighty  slab  with  carvings  on  tlie 
upper  portion  and  on  the  sides  and  with  a 
round  cavity  on  top  where  it  was  said  that 
the  heart  of  the  victim  to  be  sacrificed 
was  cut  out  of  the  body,  the  blood  being 
allowed  to  flow  along  a  duct  carved  out  in 
the  stone.  We  children  used  to  look  at 
that  stone  with  fright  and  horror.  What 
aotracted  most  the  attention  of  us  young 
people  were  the  toys  used  by  the  Aztec 
children  and  which  are  also  on  exhibition 
in  the  National  Museum. 

It  is  said  that  about  Mexico  C\ty  are 
many  suburbs  which  are  interesting  be- 
cause they  are  more  than  anything  else, 
typical  of  Mexico.  The  houses  are  sur- 
r^ounded  by  gardens  or  are  of  old  Spanish 
architecture'  with  interior  courtyards.  Some 
people  live  in  the  suburbs  only  a  part  of 
the  year  while  others  live  there  all   the 


The  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is  the  patron 
saint  of  Mexico.  There  is  a  well-known 
legend  about  her  apparition.  It  is  said 
that  she  appeared  to  an  Indian,  .Juan 
Diego,  who,  terribly  frightened,  ran  to  tell 
it  to  the  bishop,  who,  of  course,  did  not 
belie\e  him.  The  Indian  then  returned 
for  the  second  time  to  the  same  spot  and 
the  Virgin  appeared  again,  and  told  him 
that  this  time  the  bishop  would  V)elieve 
him.  Her  imjjrint  was  made  on  his  cloak, 
or  ayate.  The  bishop  was  then  con- 
vinced, and  as  Juan  Diego  told  him  that 
the  Virgin  wanted  a  church  erected  on  the 
spot  where  she  appeared,  a  beautiful  shrine 
was  built,  which  now  has  been  enlarged, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  churches  in  the 
Republic.  Its  altar-railings  are  of  solid 
silver  and  it  contains  manj'  other  costly 
ornaments. 

Near  this  church  is  a  well,  the  water  of 
which  is  said  to  cm'e  some  diseases,  and 
many  people,  mostly  Indians,  fill  jars  and 
bottles  which  they  take  home  to  u.se  as  a 
remedy.  On  a  hill  there  is  a  small  house, 
the  walls  of  which  are  all  covered  with 
pieces  of  broken  glass,  of  all  colors,  shapes, 
a'nd  sizes,  making  it  look  ^ery  quaint. 
On  top  of  the  hill  is  a  cemetery  where  many 
of  Mexico's  illustrious  men  have  been 
buried.  Below  in  the  square  near  the 
church  may  be  seen  many  Indian  women 
making  and  selling  tiny  tortillas,  or  cakes, 
made  of  ground  fresh  corn,  which  they 
grind  in  a  metate  made  of  stone  with 
three  ston'fe  supports  and  ha^dng  a  handle 
likewise  made  of  stone.  We  children  used 
to  love  to  buy  and  eat  the  tortillas  while 
still  warm. 

Guadalupe  is  seldom  omitted  by  the 
sightseers  as  its  legend  and  church  are 
well-known  all  over  the  country,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  greatly  visited  by  people 
of  all  classes  and  nationaUties.  I  have 
several  medals  wdth  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
of  Guadalupe  as  well  as  souvenirs  and 
photographs  of  the  various  places  of 
interest,  all  these  being  very  much  sought 
by  the  sightseers  or  tourists. 

No  account  of  life  in  Mexico  would  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the 
favorite  sport  of  the  country,  the  bull- 
fight. A  part  of  her  time  in  Mexico  was 
spent  by  the  author  in  Guatemala  City. 
In  this  city  she  witnessed  a  bull-fight  and 
met  a  buU-flghter,  and  writes  thereof: 

Mazzantini,  the  gii'eat  Spanish  bull- 
fighter, gave  several  performances.  He 
made  the  trip  on  the  same  steamer  that 
my  family  and  I  took  from  Salina  Ouz, 
Mexico,  to  San  Jose,  Guatciiuila.  In  that 
way  we  met  liim  and  liked  him  very  much. 
He  was  not  of  the  ortlinary  class,  like  most 
bull-fighters,  but  belonged  to  a  well- 
known  Si)anish  family,  and  was  well  edu- 
cated and  refined.  When  he  was  a  boy  he 
took  such  a  liking  to  this  s])()rt  of  torero 
that  he  followed  it  as  a  profession.  I 
know  that  upon  his  return  to  Spain,  his 
wife  having  died,  he  left  off  ])ull-fighting 
and  was  elected  a  nu-uiber  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Madrid. 

Beautiful  gowns  and  hats  are  seen  at 
the.se  bull-fights.  The  young  ladies  that 
are  selected  to  be  queens  wore  the  Spanish 
inaiitilla  (white  or  black  Sj^anish  lace) 
over  their  heads,  becomingly  arranged 
with  bright  flowers  and  higli  combs.  Ths 
Indian  girls  wear  their  best,  brilliant  shawls 
of  all  colors,   some  of   the.se   having   long 


fringe  and  embroidery.  All  this  adds 
greatly  to  the  spectacle  along  the  streets, 
thronged  with  gaiety  and  life,  leading  to 
the  buU-ring,  which  I  enjoyed  seeing,  tho 
I  am  not  a  partizan  of  that  sport. 


SULTAN  OKWAWA'S  SKULL  MEANS 
POWER  TO  THE  BRITISH 


SO  much  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the 
pro\ision  in  the  Peace  Treaty  that  the 
German  Goverrmient  should  restore  the 
skull  of  the  Sultan  Okwawa  that  the 
National  Geographic  Society  issued  a 
special  bulletin  giving  an  explanation. 
Even  tho  there  are  as  many  sultans  as 
there  are  tribes  in  German  East  Africa 
the  Sultan  Okwawa  was  a  very  special 
sort  of  sultan,  it  appears,  and  in  getting 
possession  of  his  skull  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  accompUsh  more  than  it  might 
be  able  to  do  with  a  small  army  to  pacify 
the  former  German  East-African  posses- 
sions. The  Albany  Journal,  condensing 
and  quoting  from  the  National  Geographic 
Societj-'s  bulletin,  gives  this  account  of  the 
skull  and  its  former  owner. 

Sultan  Okwawa  was  a  sort  of  Moham- 
med or  Confucius  among  his  clansmen, 
and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  nation 
which  assumes  sovereignty  over  the  people 
who  revere  his  memory,  and  probably 
worship  his  remains,  will  be  received  with 
greater  friendliness  if  it  can  restore  the 
precious  talisman.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
moval of  the  skull  sheds  a  side-light  upon 
the  long  arm  of  German  propaganda, 
reaching  even  into  darkest  Africa  in  con- 
templation of  Prussia's  day  under  the 
scorching  equatorial  sun. 

The  German  Government  contributed 
a  goodly  sum  for  an  expedition  headed 
by  ^idolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, which  ostensibly  made  a  sci- 
entific study  of  the  German  protector- 
ate in  Africa  in  1907-08.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  explorers  were 
not  wholh-  unaware  of  political  advantages 
and  accomplished  a  tribal  coup  d'itat  by 
taking  away  with  them  the  skull. 

The  duke  wrote  a  book  about  his  travels 
in  which  he  states,  in  summarizing  the 
results  of  his  expedition,  that  "1,017  skulls 
and  about  4,000  ethnographs  were  col- 
lected." He  described  visits  to  various 
"sultans."  At  one  point  he  digresses  from 
botany  and  linguistics  to  give  this  naive 
comment  on  German  policy:  "It  is  de- 
sired to  strength(>n  and  enrich  the  sultan 
and  persons  in  authority,  and  to  increase 
thereby  their  interest  in  the  continuance 
of  German  rule.  ...  At  the  same  time, 
by  steadily  controlling  and  directing  the 
sultan  and  using  his  powers,  ci\ilizing 
influences  would  be  introduced.  Thus 
by  degrees,  and  almost  imperceptibly  to 
the  sultan  liimself,  he  eventually  be(^omes 
nothing  less  than  the  executive  instru- 
ment of  the  German  governor." 

But  (Germany's  early  policy  in  her 
African  colonial  expansion  was  marked 
by  no  such  adroit  methods;  rather  by  just 
sucli  disregard  of  native  customs  and 
ruthless  meas'iuvs  as  that  indicated  by  her 
renu)val  of  the  skull  referred  to  in  the  Treaty. 
Karl  Peters,  one  of  the  first  Gernums  to 
seek  to  exploit  African  resources,  instituted 
such  a  i-eign  of  terror  among  the  natives 
by  inliunum  treatment,  and  especially 
by    wholesale    murders    of    their    women, 
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What  a  World  of  'New  Printing 
the  War  has  made  TSecessaru 


For  the  next  few  years  the  printing  presses 
of  this  country  will  be  as  busy  as  machine 
guns  were  a  few  years  ago. 

The  maps  of  ahnost  every  part  of  the 
world  have  undergone  some  change,  and  the 
new  geographies  of  our  schools  are  today 
out  of  date. 

New  world  history  has  been  made — 
history  that  changed  the  relation  of  the  past 
to  the  present  and  made  obscure  past  events 
prominent  and  made  prominent  past  events 
less  important. 

Encyclopaedias  are  due  for  revision  with 
respect  to  the  war-sped  progress  in  science, 
politics  and  the  arts. 

Our  very  language  has  been  influenced. 
Scores  of  new  words,  such  as  "camouflage" 
and  "Bolshevik,"  have  entered  the  language. 
Other  words,  such  as  "salient,"  "tail-spin," 
"liaison,"  "no  man's  land,"  have  acquired 
new  meanings  and  uses. 

Who  can  estimate  the  number  of  books — 
educational    historical,  biographical,  scien- 


tific— that  will  clamor  for  their  place  on  the 
printing  press.? 

Changes,  improvements,  new  ideas,  inven- 
tions, are  surging  about  us  clamoring  for 
paper  to  give  them  expression. 

The  printer  is  as  important  to  peace  as  the 
munition  maker  is  to  war.  Paper  is  impor- 
tant to  the  printer  and  to  the  man^  who 
would  have  printing  done. 

Not  the  least  of  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  war  is  the  economic  value  of  standard- 
ization. The  standardization  of  twelve  im- 
portant grades  of  printing  papers,  begun  and 
announced  by  S.  D.  Warren  Company  years 
before  the  first  gun  was  fired,  has  simplified 
the  problem  of  every  man  with  something 
he  wants  to  print. 

What  these  Warren  Standard  Printing 
Papers  are — how  they  cover  the  field  of  print- 
ing— and  other  helpful  facts  about  paper  are 
set  forth  in  Warren's  Paper  Buyer's  Guide, 
which  is  sent  free  to  buyers  of  printing; 
to  printers,   engravers  and   their  salesmen. 


S.   D.  WARREN  COMPANY,   Boston,   Massachusetts 


Better  Papej Better  Printing 


id  Papers 
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Kellu 


IT  is  not  only  the  phe- 
nomenal mileage  and 
traction  of  the  Kelly 
Caterpillar  that  has  put  it 
on  the  trucks  of  so  many 
of  the  biggest  fleets  in 
America.  It  is  the  fact 
that  its  great  resiliency,  due 
partly  to  the  depth  of  the 
rubber  and  partly  to  the 
system  of  side  vents,  is 
keeping  the  trucks  out  of 
the  repair  shop.  A  set  of 
Caterpillars  on  a  truck  will 
add  months  to  its  life. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company 

General  Sales  Dept. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND,    OHIO 
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that  the  German  Government  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  his  commission  until 
the  storm  of  civilized  protest  blew  over. 

But  Peters  was  soon  n^stonid  and 
other  bureaucratic  German  oHicnals  rudely 
deposed  native  rulers,  instead  of  (^o- 
operatinj>:  with  them  as  did  the  British, 
and  thus  incited  numerous  native  up- 
risings. One  of  these,  in  1900,  cost  n<>arly 
r25,()()()  native  lives  before  the  Afri<^ans 
succumbed  to  the  same  sort  of  terrorism 
as  that  instituted  in  Belf!:ium  in  1914. 

The  duke  commented  on  the  generosity 
of  the  natives  in  presenting  gifls  but  noted 
that  "y^-t  the  purchas(>  of  etluiological 
material  met  with  obstinate  opposition." 
He  explained  that  each  clan  reveres  some 
totem,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
ceased enters  these  objects  of  reverence. 

The  totem  is  just  as  likely  to  be  an 
animal,  or  part  of  an  animal— the  duke 
mentions  the  toad,  crested  crane,  the 
leopard,  and  the  goat — as  a  slcull.  In- 
cidentally this  fact  helps  explain  the 
reverence  of  the  old-time  Southern  darkey 
for  such  tokens  as  the  "left  hind  leg  of  a 
graveyard  rabbit  caught  on  a  dark  night." 


A  COLOMBIAN  NOVELIST'S  HYMN  OF 
HATE   FOR  THE   UNITED   STATES 


ITALY  has  her  angry  Croats  around 
Fiume,  and  we  have  our  angry  Col- 
ombians around  the  Panama  Canal.  "The 
United  States  is  being  converted  into  a 
nest  of  bandits.  It  is  necessary  that  from 
Mexico  to  Cape  Horn  there  be  but  one 
brain  to  combat  him,  one  single  arm  to 
resist  him,  one  single  heart  to  hate  him. 
Hate  for  the  Yankee  should  be  our  motto, 
since  that  hate  is  our  duty."  It  is  no 
irresponsible  bravo  who  writes  this,  but 
J.  M.  Vargas  Vila,  a  Colombian  novelist 
with  "a  great  reputation  in  all  Latin 
America,"  the  author  of  half  a  score  of 
widely  circulated  novels.  His  latest  book 
is  devoted  .to  an  analysis  of  the  United 
States,  as  he  interprets  the  history,  hfe, 
and  ideals  of  "Saxon  America."  The 
volume  is  called,  '' Anti  los  Bdrbaros.  El 
Yanki — He  AM  el  Enemigo"  ("Against  the 
Barbarians.  The  Yankee — Behold  the 
Enemy").  Its  cover -design  shows  a 
caricature  of  Uncle  Sam  with  a  rifle  on 
his  shoulder,  clutching  dollars  with  hands 
transformed  into  claws,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  in  wide  circulation  throughout  South 
America.  The  action  of  the  United  States 
in  recognizing  the  independence  of  Panama 
and  taking  the  canal  -  zone  is  directly 
responsible  for  Mr.  Vila's  animosity.  Most 
writers  of  Colombia,  explains  Mr.  Tancredo 
Pinochet,  a  South-American  now  in  this 
country,  join  the  novelist  in  feeling  that 
the  United  States  has  robbed  them  of  a 
part  of  their  country.  Mr.  Pinochet  men- 
tions other  South-Americans  who  are  at- 
tacking the  United  States: 

There  is  the  Brazilian  journalist,  Medeiro 
Albuquerque,  who  has  recently  pubUshed 
strong  articles  against  the  United  States 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  fearing  the  consequences 
of  the  United  States  taking  over  Brazilian 
securities  in  Europe.  He  says  that  Latin 
America  has  every  reason  to  fear  American 
imperiahsm.  He  also  maintains  that  the' 
United  States  will  be  the  future  Prussia 


of  the  world.  Another  famous  Arg(m- 
tinian  writ{»r,  Manuel  Ugarte,  who  has 
giv(!n  lectures  in  almost  every  capital  of 
Latin  America,,  luis  Ixh^ii  [jn^achirig  in 
books,  magazine  articles,  and  lectures  that 
South  America  must  unite  in  a  common 
j)urpose  to  (ight  the  United  States.  All 
these  writers  claim  that  tlic  United 
States  is  a'n  imperialistic  country  which 
will  eventually,  if  not  checked,  control 
tiu^  wliole  of  Latin  America.  Mr.  Vargas 
Vila's  book  is  only  one  of  the  (^xpom^nts 
of  this  campaign  against  the  United  States. 

Quotations  from  Mr.  Vila's  book,  many 
of  them  rising  to  dramatic  fervor  and 
intensity  suggestive  of  the  German  "Hymn 
of  Hate,"  are  given  in  the  following 
translation : 

Who  will  warn  Latin  civilization,  threat- 
ened by  death  in  Europe,  the  Calvary  of  the 
Latin  race,  and  about  to  dii-appear  in 
America?  The  Odyssey  of  Barbarity 
advances  threatening,  the  conquest  ad- 
vances; but  silently  and  treacherously 
as  the  water  of  a  flood  in  the  night 

The  Yankees  are  gning  themselves  over 
to  the  division  and  plunder  of  Latin 
America,  and  the  world  is  ignorant  of  this 
division  made  by  the  pirates  of  Carthage, 
believing  in  the  overthrow  of  Rome.  .  .  . 
The  Yankee  has  chosen  well  the  hour,  this 
tragic  and  crepuscular  hour,  in  which  no- 
body can  go  in  aid  of  the  peoples  he  is 
devouring;  the  Yankee  has  exploited  the 
European  War  as  if  it  were  a  mine;  he 
has  fattened  himself  with  the  blood  that 
fertilizes  the  earth;  a  people  without 
heart,  it  has  but  a  stomach  .  .  .  Wash- 
ington stabs  Bolivar  in  the  back  and  robs 
his  treasures.  .  .  .  While  the  peoples  of 
Europe  are  dying,  the  United  States  is 
robbing,  ...  its  cowardice  was  equal  to 
its  audacitj'.  .  .  .  The  Yankee,  hippopota- 
mus of  the  Hudson.  .  .  .  The  perfidious 
caress  for  Latin  America  comes  from  the 
North,  cold  as  the  wing  of  a  falcon  of 
Greenland  and  brutal  as  the  claw  of  a 
polar  bear.  .  .  .  Why  not  make  Latin 
America  see  what  in  reality  this  race  and 
people  are?  A  lustful  race,  hostile  and 
contemptuous,  a  countless  people,  spurious 
and  cruel,  insolent  and  depreciatory  toward 
us,  with  a  monstrous  idea  of  their  superior- 
ity and  an  unconquerable  desire  for 
conquest.  .  .  .  They  are  the  men  of  the 
North,  the  descendants  of  the  Norsemen, 
of  the  pirates  of  the  Baltic,  who  in  roughly 
built  boats  crossed  the  black  waters,  under 
a  misty  sky,  to  begin  the  pillage  of  peoples ; 
they  are  the  descendants  of  the  worst 
beggars  of  Albion  and  Germanj',  who 
emigrated  to  America,  became  powerful, 
and  who  to-day  feel  in  them  the  vibrations 
of  all  the  atavisms  of  their  adventurous 
race;  what  happened  in  Cuba  was  but 
the  prolog  of  a  drama,  the  conquest  of 
America;  the  Yankee  race,  proud  and 
mean,  a  race  of  sensual  dreamers,  avaricious 
and  cruel.  ...  It  is  necessary  to  combat 
the  Yankee,  or  frankly  •  declare  ourselves 
his  slaves.  ...  It  is  necessary  that  we 
unite  ourselves  against  the -Yankee;  it  is 
necessary  that  from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn 
there  be  but  one  brain  to  fcombat  him,  one 
single  arm  to  resist  him,  .one  single  heart 
to  hate  him.  Hate  for  the  Yankee  should 
be  our  motto,  since  that  hate  is  our  duty. 
.  .  .  The  United  States,  a  large  nation,  is 
being  converted  into  a  large  nest  of  bandits ; 
the  specter  of  Washington  becomes  a 
pirate  and  the  flag  of  hberty  an  immense 
shroud  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  Wil- 
son and  Roosevelt  have  torn  the  glorious 
flag  and  shake  the  insolent  rag  over  the 
sadness  of  the  Latin  race  of  America  whom 


th(^y  dream  of  oxterminatinK,  in  the;  savage 
f(irocity  of  th(!ir  barbarous  houIh.  English 
imperialism  nuikes  for  civilization.  Proofs 
of  this  are  to  l»e  seen  in  enorinous  and 
I)rosperous  India,  Egypt,  Australia,  and 
in  Canada,  wealthy  and  almost  free. 
Americiui  lilibiisterism  makes  for  brutality. 
Proofs  of  this  are  found  in  the  Filipinos, 
hunted  like  wild  bciusts,  the  disappearing 
llawaiians,  tlusdespoiled  natives  of  Panama, 
tile  Porto-Ricans  ol)liged  by  oi)i)ression 
to  emigrate;.  .  .  .  Wlierever  the  English- 
man goes  a  village;  is  born ;  wh(!rever  the 
Yankee  goes  a  race  dies.  .  .  .  ImjM'rialism 
in  tli(^  English  is  a  question  of  intelligence; 
flliliusterism  in  the  Yankees  is  a  question 
of  the  stomach.  .  .  .  Admiration  of  the 
Yankee  is,  in  Latin  America,  tiie  most  vivid 
and  profound  proof  of  our  degradation. 


BERLIN  QUIET  SEEMS  LIKE  THE 
LULL  BEFORE  A  STORM 


REVOLUTIONARY  tho  the  changes  in 
the  German  Government  have  been 
within  the  last  few  months,  the  words 
"Royal"  and  "Imperial"  are  still  much 
in  evidence  about  the  streets  of  Berlin,  says 
Charles  Victor,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  A  casual  observer  would 
probably  never  know  from  surface  indica- 
tions that  the  Kaiser  was  not  still  in  power, 
he  says  in  effect.  Closer  inspection,  how- 
ever, does  not  fail  to  reveal  marks  of  the 
changed  conditions.  Innumerable  posters 
making  appeals  of  various  kinds  to  the 
people  contrast  with  the  former  imperial 
edicts  which  demanded,  instead  of  ap- 
pealing. The  absence  of  the  old-time 
policeman  who  represented  law  and  order 
as  typified  by  the  former  Emperor  wiU  be 
noticed,  and  here  and  there  are  signs  pro- 
claiming property  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection  of   workmen    and    soldiers.     Over 

m 

all  is  that  sense  of  evil  foreboding  of  which 
much  has  heretofore  been  said  by  persons 
who  have  visited  Berlin  since  the  signing  of 
tho  armistice.  The  newspapers  reflect 
the  spirit  of  unrest  prevailing  in  the  city 
and  country.  Accusations,  counter-accusa- 
tions, and  rumors  of  calamity  are  daily 
features  of  periodicals  representing  all 
parties.  Mr.  Victor's  article  is  an  account 
of  present-day  conditions  in  Berlin  as  they 
would  reveal  themselves  to  an  imaginary 
Teutonic  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Such  a 
personage,  he  says, 

Would  find  no  Royalist  signs  torn  down 
and  republican  emblems  put  in  their 
place;  would  see  no  statues  dragged  to  the 
ground,  no  revolutionary  heroes  placed  on 
the  pedestal.  He  might  walk  down  the 
Linden  and  see  the  Royal  Library,  the 
Royal  University,  the  Royal  Museum  with 
all  the  old  mapks  of  royal  patronage;  he 
would  find  the  Imperial  post-offices,  with 
the  old  sign-plates,  aU  over  town.  He 
might  admire  the  "  Siegesallee "  in  all  its 
gingerbread  glory,  and  see  fresh  flowers 
at  the  feet  of  monarchs  who  happen  to 
have  a  birthday.  He  would  see  little 
boys  running  about  with  sailor  caps  gilt- 
lettered  "S.  M.  S.  Panther"  or  the  name 
of  some  other  of  "his  Majesty's"  ships. 
And  especially  he  would  see  the  famihar 
officers  in  their  light-gray  coats  and  bright 
red  collars  strutting  along  as  proudly  as 
ever — tho  they  are  thinner  and  their  long 
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sahers  ha\  e  become  littlo  daggers  with  silly 
little  silver  tasseL<. 

Only  gradually  would  he  realize  that 
all  is  not  as  it  used  to  be.  Strange  posters 
will  meet  his  eye  from  every  angle.  Xot  a 
l)uilding  that  has  not  been  pasted  o\er 
with  se\eral  layers  of  i>osters — posters 
e.xhorting  workmen  to  work,  assuring  work- 
men that  .socialization  is  in  progress,  asking 
workmen  to  go  back  to  the  land;  posters 
protesting  against  the  "robbing  of  Ger- 
many's soil,"  against  a  "peace  of  might"; 
posters  asking  soldiers  to  join  this  or  that 
corps  for  "0.s/.s(7i//72"  or  " Heimatfischutz" ; 
horrible  cartoon  posters  representing  Bol- 
she\-ism  as  a  devouring  beast,  others  accus- 
ing Communists  and  Spartacists  of  murder 
and  pillage;  appeals  to  citizens,  appeals  to 
mothers.  Every  day  there  is  a  fresh  brood 
of  posters,  go\"ernment  posters.  They 
are  ugly,  but  they  are  a  sign  of  change. 
Imperial  governments  do  not  appeal,  they 
command. 

Prett\-  soon  our  Rip  will  look  about  and 
find  that  in  other  respects  the  streets  are 
not  as  they  were  in  the  good  old  days. 
They  are  less  clean,  for  one  thing;  the 
street-cars  are  dirty  and  worn,  the  cabs 
very  much  down  at  the  heels,  the  horses 
more  like  skeletons  than  live  animals.  The 
people,  too,  have  not  the  old  look  about 
them:  none  is  fat,  few  look  well  fed;  their 
complexions  are  unhealthy,  and  not  only 
the  poor  go  ragged. 

Presently  the  stranger  will  tumble  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  policemen  about. 
Berlin  without  policemen — how  is  it 
possible?  But  there  is  something  else — 
people  in  gray-green  uniforms  with  iron 
helmets  of  medie"val  cut,  wdth  rifles  flung 
over  their  shoulders  and  ugly-looking  little 
tin  cans  with  wooden  handles  sticking  out 
of  their  belts.  Connoisseurs  will  recognize 
these  as  hand-grenades.  Soldiers  with. 
rifles  and  hand-grenades,  marching  up  and 
down,  singly  or  in  twos,  in  front  of  hotels, 
public  buildings,  at  street  corners.  "  Clank- 
ety-clankety-clank " — there  goes  a  big 
motor-truck  down  the  avenue,  packed 
with  soldiers,  pointing  machine  guns  £ront 
and  back. 

By  this  time  the  stranger  is  passing  by  a 
public  building,  and  stops  to  read  the 
plainl}-  printed  sig^n  at  the  portal: 

PROTECTED    BY    THE 

WORK.MEX's     AND     SOLDIERS'     COUNCIL, 

BERLIN 

As  he  turns  the  corner  into  the  Schlossplatz 
he  sees  the  imperial  palace,  much  the 
worse  for  wear.  Balconies  are  broken  off, 
and  the  walls  have  many  wounds,  still 
fresh. 

This  may  be  enough  to  give  one  a  feeling 
that  all  is  not  quite  right.  Well,  it  isn't. 
The  city  is  under  martial  law,  to  begin 
with,  and  to  one  who  has  ne\er  been  in  a 
city  under  a  state  of  siege  this  gives  a 
peculiar,  furtive  feeling.  Berlin  is  perfectly 
quiet  and  orderly,  but  there  is'  a  sense  of 
e\il  foreboding  in  the  air;  it  is  the  quiet 
J)efore  a  storm. 

The  newspapers  day  after  day  nourish 
that  feeling.  Strikes  in  Berlin,  strikes  in 
Stuttgart,  in  K.ssen,  in  Magdeburg.  Famine 
in  Frankfort.  Proclamation  of  a  ^Soviet 
republic  in  Munich.  Bloodshed  here  and 
tliere;  robberj*  everj' where.  Threats  and 
counter-threats  in  every  editorial. 

There  are  more  newspapers  than  any- 
thing else.  Demobilized  soldiers  in  worn- 
out  uniforms  selling  newspapers  on  every 
corner.  Some  wear  the  ribbon  of  the  iron 
cross.  Other  soldiers  act  as  drivers,  ped- 
lers.  sandwiehmen — anything.  In  tlie 
Friedrichstrasse  they  stand  by  the  dozen, 
selling    patent    specialties    or    fakes,    but 


mostly  papers  and  pamphlets — yelling 
out  their  wares  with  strident  voices:  "The 
private  life  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  Second — 
startling  revelations  concerning  the  court  of 
Berlin — one  mark  fifty,"  or  "Germany  and 
the  .Jewish  Question — the  most  interesting 
study  of  the  day — just  out — one  mark," 
and  so  on.  E\"ery  day  or  so  a  new  paper 
appears  on  the  streets  and  everybody  buys 
it— for  a  day.  Die  Wahrheit  (Truth),  Der 
Galgen  (The  Gallows),  all  sorts  of  fly-by- 
night  sheets  with  scare  heads  about 
counter-revolution,  monarchistic  plots, 
revelations  of  one  sort  or  another,  advocat- 
ing one  thing  or  another,  from  the  Soviet 
to  free  love!  But  all  the  papers  lie — not 
only  the  scurrilous  sheets.  Lokal  Anzeiger, 
Tftgehl'itl,  V  or  war's  on  one  side,  Fieiheii 
and  Repiihlik  on  the  other.  Accusations 
and  counter  -  accusations.  Government 
papers  charge  plots,  conspiracy,  revolt ;  in- 
dependent papers  answer  with  "reaction," 
"militarism,"  "brutality." 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  describe  some 
scenes  from  the  daily  life  of  Berliners. 
They  do  not  seem  so  feverishly  interested 
in  politics  as  might  be  expected.  "A  head- 
line about  food  from  America  creates  far 
more  stir  than  the  most  startling  political 
coup,"  it  is  said.  Well-to-do  people  fill  the 
fine  restaurants,  paying  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  marks  for  a  meal.    However, 

Out  in  Lichtenberg,  in  the  northeast,  in 
the  Alexanderplatz  quarter,  where  houses 
and  pavements  are  being  patched  up  after 
the  latest  Spartacus  outbreak,  people  are 
eating  dark,  moist  "bread" — without  but- 
ter or  butter  substitute — a  half-pound  a 
day,  but  with  less  than  an  ounce  of  nutri- 
tion. Undersized,  underfed,  scrawny,  pale 
children  are  playing  all  too  quietly,  Avith 
solemn  faces,  w^hile  their  fathers  are  at- 
tending meetings — strike  meetings,  protest 
meetings,  Soviet  meetings.  Some  fathers 
work,  but  produce  little;  others  do  not 
work  and  draAV  eight  marks  a  day.  Fat 
is  what  they  want  most  of  all,  and  fat  costs 
thirty  marks  a  pound. 

It  is  dusk.  People  are  hurrying  home 
from  work.  Crowds  are  waiting  for  street- 
ears  already  overcrowded.  One  pushes 
one's  way  in  with  difficulty.  The  air  is 
foul  from  the  exhalations  of  people  who 
have  not  seen  soap  in  months.  Some  read 
the  newspapers  in  the  miserable  half  light 
— all  that  the  coal  shortage  will  permit — 
some  converse  in  an  undertone. 

"Yes,  it  is  terrible,"  says  a  woman  in 
furs  to  her  neighbor.  "They  steal  every- 
thing;  I  have  to  hide  every  bit  of  food." 

"What  did  you  pay  for  your  butter'.' 
Thirty-two  marks"?  That's  what  the.y 
asked  of  me,  too.  You  are  registered  at 
Schmidt's  for  groceries?"  ^ 

"Yes,  and  at  Colmann's  for  meat." 

"You  know  my  little  dog?  It's  almost 
impossible  to  keep  him  alive  these  days. 
He's  so  thin.  Haven't  anything  to  give 
him  except  some  vegetable  remains " 

There  is  confusion  in  the  back  of  the  car. 
A  woman  misses  her  jjocketbook — some 
one  just  got  off  and  must  have  stolen  i(. 
"Serves  her  right,"  says  my  neighbor; 
"she  ought  to  know  that  you  can't  carry  a 
pocketbook  that  way  nowadays." 

Two  young  students  in  caps  are  hanging 
on  to  straps.  "Say."  says  one,  "are  you  a 
'patriot,'  wearing  a  black-white-red  pin?" 

"1  think  independently,"  says  ,  the 
other,  "so  I  suppose  you'd  call  me  an 
Independent." 

".\nother  miners'  strike,"  says  a  man 
looking     up     from     his     ])aper.        "Those 


fellows  ought  to  be  hanged.  Just  because 
they  aren't  satisfied  in  the  Ruhr  district 
we  in  Berlin  have  to  go  without  gas.  I 
see  they  have  extended  the  gasless  hours 
again." 

"Still  anybody  without  fare  cards?" 
yells  the  shrill  voice  of  the  conductress, 
pushing  herself  through  the  car.  "Getting 
off  here?" 

"Yes." 

The  lamps  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
give  a  cold,  hard  light.  The  sidewalks  are 
dark — not  a  glimmer  from  the  stores: 
they  must  close  promptly  at  seven,  under 
penalty  of  the  law.  On  Kurfiirstendamm 
is  a  "tank"  which  has  been  put  out  of 
commission  by  an  explosion.  People  gaze 
at  it  curiously.  A  death's  head  has  been 
scrawled  on  it  with  chalk  and  a  joker 
has  added:  "Cards  of  admission  one 
mark." 

Another  war-derelict:  a  soldier  without 
arms,  with  one  leg  sticking  way  out  in 
front  of  the  other,  unable  to  walk,  shuffling 
himself  along  sideways.  A  little  white 
box  with  a  coin  slot  is  hung  about  his  neck. 
People  gaze  at  him  curiously,  too — and 
pass  on.  A  prosperous-looking  young  man 
and  a  female  companion  are  too  intent 
on  their  conversation  to  notice  him.  The 
woman  is  saying:  "I  must  confess  that 
baccarat  does  not  interest  me  as  much  as 
roulette." 

And  then  there  is  this  diverting  picture 
of  the  governmental  machinery  in  opera- 
tion, from  which  it  would  appear  thai, 
except  for  a  little  more  lost  motion  and 
waste  of  energy — which  is  to  be  expecte.'l 
under  the  circumstances — the  German 
Government  machine  works  as  sucii  con- 
tri\-anees  always  have  worked,  slowly  and 
ponderously,  with  much  creaking  of  parts, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  tangible  and  useful 
results  to  show  for  protracted  grinding: 

All  along  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  in  the 
government  offices,  befrocked  officials  of 
the  old  regime,  ceremonious  gentlemen 
.sitting  at  mahogany  desks,  "Socialists," 
addrest  as  "Your  Excellency"  by  conserv;i- 
tive  bureaucrats,  are  dilating  beautifully 
on  Germany's  future,  on  peace  terms  and 
colonies,  on  finance  and  economic  statistics. 
Meantime,  the  real  Government  of  Ger- 
many, Noske's  staff  of  soldiers,  sils  at  the 
Eden  Hotel  and  "maintains  order,"  Avith 
hired  volunteer  regiments.  Recruits  are 
accepted  daily,  and  daily  the  city  looks 
more  like  an  armed  camp. 

In  the  Landtag  building  on  the  Leipziger- 
strasse,  the  Prussian  National  Assembly 
meets.  V or  warts  and  the  Tageblatt  record 
its  proceedings  daily,  tho  no  one  reads 
them — any  more  than  they  read  the  i)ro- 
ceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  at 
Weimar.  The  separation  of  church  and 
state,  the  partition  of  Prussia,  and  other 
weighty  matters  are  being  discust  in  all 
solemnity.  On  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
in  a  smoke-filled  hall,  the  Assembly  of 
Workm<>n's  Councils  proceeds  with  less 
decorum,  but  more  force.  Drinking  their 
beer  and  eating  their  sandwiches,  "Right'' 
and  "Left"  Socialists  attack  each  other 
in  wild  confusion.  They  stamp  and  shout 
and  hurl  epithets  at  each  other  and  the 
Government.  They  take  a  vote;  the 
Independents  win  again  and  again.  A 
Majority  Socialist  who  has  been  given  the 
floor  is  chall(Miged  l)y  a  wild-eyed  Com- 
munist who  hasn't  shaved  for  a  week,  and 
is  actually  prevented  from  speaking.  "  I 
declare  that  the  meeting  is  snhotnge'L" 
sliouts     the    chairman,    and    adjourns  — 
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That  Line-Shaft  Drive,  an  Advertisement — and  the  G.T.M. 


The  A.  C.  Horn  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y., 
used  to  have  much  trouble  with  one  of  their 
line-shaft  drives.  On  it  even  the  most  expensive 
double  belts  wore  out  in  six  months.  Before  they 
wore  out  they  often  slipped  off  the  pulleys,  or  broke, 
leaving  idle  all  the  labor  and  machines  depending 
on  that  line-shaft  for  power.  The  drive  was  costing 
a  lot  of  money  for  belts  and  belt  repairs,  and  more  in 
lost  production.  One  day  Mr.  Horn  saw  an  advertise- 
ment telling  about  what  a  G.  T.  M.,  Goodyear  Tech- 
nical Man,  had  done  in  solving  a  difficult  belting 
problem — reducing  costs  and  increasing  production. 

He  sent  for  a  G.  T,  M.  Our  Mr.  Miller  came,  studied 
the  drive,  measured  pulleys,  horsepower,  speed  and 
the  like.  He  noted  that  the  air  was  exceedingly  dry 
and  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  lime  dust — 
which  accounted  in  part  for  the  rotting  and  wear 
of  the  belts  previously  used.  So  he  specified  a 
Goodyear  Belt  of  Blue  Streak  Construction — designed 
to  operate  under  just  such  conditions — and  an  inch 
narrower  than  those  formerly  used. 


The    price 

expected  — 


was    much    less    than    Mr.    Horn    had 
so  much  less  that  there  was  some  doubt 


as  to  whether  a  belt  of  such  modest  price  could 
meet  the  exacting  conditions.  But  one  was  ordered 
and  installed. 

That  5-inch  4-ply  Blue  Streak  has  already  given 

half  again  as  much  service  as  the  most  expensive 
belt  they  had  ever  used.  Still  more  important,  it  has 
done  away  with  the  delays  and  diminished  produc- 
tion that  used  to  be  so  common.  And  it  looks  good 
for  many  more  months  of  trouble-free  service. 

After  that  the  G.  T,  M,  made  a  plant  analysis — 

analyzing  every  drive  in  the  plant  and  prescribing 
the  proper  belt  for  it.  Five  of  the  recommended 
belts  have  already  been  installed.  Every  one  of  them 
has  proved  to  be  a  strong  endorsement  for  the  value 
of  the  G.  T.  M.'s  service. 

If  you  have  a  difficult  drive  that  either  devours  too 
many  belts  or  interrupts  production  too  often — or 
both— ask  a  G.  T.  M.  to  call.  He'll  do  it  without 
charge  when  next  he  is  in  your  vicinity.  There  are 
many  of  them — all  trained  in  the  Goodyear  Technical 
School — all  with  experience  in  plants  similar  to 
yours — all  trained  to  sell  belts  to  meet  conditions 
and  not  as  a  grocer  sells  sugar. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron.  Ohio 
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which  does  not  stop  the  argument.  This  is 
the  meeting  which  has  now  elected  the 
delegates  to  the  Second  German  Congress 
of  Councils.  Feverish  preparations  are 
under  way.  Those  who  are  still  interested 
in  polities  are  watching  the  Congress. 


SOME  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  "BEDOUINS,' 

DAREDEVIL    AIR-FIGHTERS 

IN  FRANCE 


QUITE  in  harmony  with  the  old  sUying 
that  "birds  of  a  feather  flock  to-' 
gether,"  a  band  of  wanderers  at  heart — 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  American,  Indian, 
South  African,  and  Australian — were 
brought  together  in  France  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  a\'iation  unit  which  became 
known  as  the  "Bedouin"  Squadron, 
owing  to  its  frequent  shifts  from  place  to 
place.  This  squad  of  fliers,  using  different 
types  of  machines,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  air  activities  of  the  AUies, 
among  other  things  having  been  the  first 
airmen  to  engage  in  long-distance  bomb- 
ing. One  of  the  "Bedouins,"  Lieut. 
Robert  H.  Reece,  in  a  volume  recently 
published  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company), 
entitled  "Night  Bombing  with  the  Be- 
douins," sketches  entertainingly  a  number 
of  his  fellow  members  of  the  "Bedouin" 
Squadron.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  depicted  is  "Jock,"  who  is 
described  as  a  "wee,  bonnie  laddie"  from 
the  south  of  Scotland.  "Wee"  tho  he  may 
have  been,  Jock  was  a  daredevil,  and,  as 
is  shown  by  the  account  of  his  braining  a 
Hun  wath  a  wrench,  quick-witted.  One 
morning  he  started  out  with  a  companion 
in  a  captured  and  undamaged  German  air- 
plane to  see  if  he  could  work  some  damage 
to  the  enemy  in  connection  with  a  troop- 
train  and  an  ammunition-train  that  the 
German  aviators  captured  with  the  plane 
Jock  proposed  to  use  had  informed  the 
"Bedouins"  would  pass  each  other  at  a 
certain  hour  at  a  certain  German  switch 
station.  Jock  had  forgotten  that,  flying 
in  an  enemy  plane,  he  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  attacked  by  the  Allied  aviators, 
and  when  this  came  to  pass  he  found 
himself  in  serious  difficulties.  By  so 
manipulating  his  machine  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  it  was  beyond  control, 
however,  he  finally  managed  to  escape 
and  gained  the  German  side  of  the  lines. 
The  account  goes  on: 

In  due  time  Jock  and  his  companion 
landed  in  a  small  field  a  few  hundred  yards 
away  from  the  all-important  switch  station. 
Here  they  descended,  and  under  pretense 
»  of  examining  their  engine,  altho  the  first 
one  of  the  ever-curious  crowd  was  still 
several  ficilds  away,  thoy  looked  up  the 
word  "wrench"  in  an  English-German 
pocket  dictionary;  they  then  marched  off 
to  the  switch  station.  Fortunately  there 
was  but  one  occupant,  for  neither  Jock 
nor  his  companion  could  talk  German, 
and  the  idiocy  of  not  carrying  a  more 
serviceable  weapon  than  a  pocket  dic- 
tionary never  occurred  to  the  mkd  Scot 
until  his  companion  began  to  make  wdird 


gurgling  sounds,  evidently  intended  for 
the  language  of  the  Hun,  addrest  to  the 
astonished  station-niaster. 

Then  down  through  generations  of 
oatmeal-eating  bandits  came  a  glimmer  of 
sense  to  Jock.  He  grabbed  the  first  thing 
within  reach,  a  WTench,  and  brained  the 
Hun  station-master  with  a  blow;  then  the 
mad  but  somewhat  sobered  adventurers 
found  and  pulled  the  switch  lever  so  as  to 
bring  the  approaching  trains  into  collision, 
and  departed.  When  Jock  saw  the  crowd 
which  had  collected  about  his  aeroplane, 
he  took  a  solemn  oath  never  to  touch  beer, 
but  to  stick  to  whisky;  but  the  crowd, 
which  included  a  few  Hun  soldiers,  re- 
spectfully made  way  for  the  "camouflaged " 
British  a\'iators,  and  a  few  moments  later, 
wet  with  cold  perspiration,  they  were  in  the 
air.  Thoroughly  sobered,  they  made  for 
home  with  their  engine  "full  out."  Six 
weeks  later  "intelligence"  reported  that  a 
German  troop-train  and  ammunition-train 
had  collided. 

One  of  the  "Bedouins,"  known  as 
"Killem,"  hold  the  undisputed  and  un- 
envied  record  for  crashes.  One  of  these 
took  place  one  night  when  KiUem,  with 
two  companions,  was  returning  from  a  raid 
on  the  Boche  magneto-works,  got  lost,  and 
was  forced  to  land  in  a  rough  and  moun- 
tainous spot.  The  machine  was  wrecked, 
KiUem  being  pinned  beneath  it  in  the  icy 
waters  of  a  shallow  pond,  where  he  caught 
a  severe  cold,  but  was  otherwise  unhurt. 
His  companions  were  thrown  clear  "for 
no  other  reason  apparently,"  says  the 
account,  "except  that  the  de^dl  takes 
care  of  his  own,"  and  escaped  Avith  minor 
injuries.  Further  adventures  of  Kijlem 
are  thus  recorded: 

A  few  nights  after  this  unpleasant  ex- 
perience the  mad  fellow  "took  off"  down 
wind.  This  idiotic  method  of  leaving  the 
ground  resulted  in  his  being  barely  able 
to  rise  above  the  roofs  of  the  near-by 
village  and  brought  him  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  church  spire.  The  spire 
being  of  solid  construction  withstood  the 
impact;  the  aeroplane  did  not.  So  Killem 
and  his  companions,  together  with  the 
wrecked  Handley-Page  and  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixt3f-eight  pounds  of 
undetonated  bombs  descended  on  to  the 
street  below — undetonated.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  French  village  that  the  bombs  re- 
mained undetonated.  Killem  crawled  out 
of  the  wreck,  looked  ruefully  at  the  church 
spire,  and  muttered:  "I've  always  felt 
that  I  shoufd  have  gone  oftener  to  chiirch 
in  my  youth.  Now  look  at  the  damned 
result  of  my  negligence." 

It  was  Killem  who  tested  out  a  new 
aeroplane  one  day  while  a  south  wind  equal 
to  the  air  speed  of  his  machine  was  blowing. 
While  flying  north  he  traveled  over  the 
ground  twice  as  fast  as  he  traveled 
through  the  air,  but  when  he  turned  around 
over  the  city  of  Toul  he  remained  station- 
ary. He  was  trav(>ling  through  tho  air 
as  fast  as  before,  but  now  he  was  headed 
south,  and  as  the  wind  passed  over  tho 
ground  toward  tho  north  as  rapidly  as 
Killem  traveled  through  the  air  toward 
tho  south,  tho  inhabitants  of  Toul  were 
amazed  to  see  a  heavier-than-air  machine 
r(>maining  stationary  above  their  heads. 
This  situation  greatly  alarmed  a  dear  old 
lady  of  Toul,  who  eventually  arrived  at 
our  aerodrome  in  a  donkey-cart  with  the 


astounding  information  that  one  of  our 
planes  "had  run  out"  of  petrol  and  was 
stalled  directly  above  her  house. 

A  description  is  given  of  the  quarters 
occupied  by  the  "Bedouins,"  which  con- 
jures up  a  picture  of  exactly  the  sort  of  a 
place  one  would  expect  to  find  the  abode 
of  the  happy-go-lucky,  daredevTl  spirits 
comprising  this  air  squadron.     We  read: 

If  you  had  visited  the  Bedouin  Squadron 
at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
you  would  have  received  quite  a  shock 
when  entering  the  officers'  mess.  In  the 
first  place,  you  would  have  found  the  mess 
deserted  except  for  several  dogs  of  un- 
known species,  and  innumerable  eats — 
some  proudly  nourishing  recent  offspring, 
others  in  various  stages  of  anticipation  of 
a  similar  pleasure.  Secondly,  you  would 
have  been  surprized  at  the  comfortable, 
if  not  artistic,  interior  of  our  exteriorly 
unattractive  hut.  In  the  center  of  the 
"ward-room,"  or  sitting-room,  was  an 
open  fireplace  of  ingenious  design.  On  a 
stone  and  earth  base,  covered  with  sheet 
iron,  rested  a  large  east-iron  box  -with 
many  pecuHarh-  shaped  apertures  re- 
•sembling  as  far  as  possible  the  incom- 
prehensible design  of  a  lady's  lace  mouchoir. 
The  fire-box  was  supported  by  four  east- 
iron  "whirhgigs,"  the  artistic  effort  of  a 
mechanic  detailed  to  construct  legs  for 
the  support  of  the  aforesaid  fire-box. 
Above  this  box  a  large  hollow  pjTamid, 
the  apex  of  which  connected  -with  a  pipe, 
which  in  turn,  after  divers  wanderings,  led 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  offered  an  exit 
for  the  smoke.  Needless  to  say,  this 
offer  was  frequently  ignored.  Around 
this  fireplace  was  a  foot-railing  constructed 
from  the  main  spar  of  a  crashed  Handlej- 
Page.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  was  not 
home  -  made.  Largo  easy  chairs  and 
lounges,  the  gift  of  a  friendly  merchant  of 
Nancy,  often  made  progress  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other — a  feat  requiring 
considerable  skill  in  navigation.  A  piano 
was  wedged  into  one  corner  of  the  room; 
"Sin-fin,"  a  mad  Irishman,  appeared  with 
this  piaao  one  day  together  with  an 
exhilarated  French  officer  driving  a  lorrj\ 
No  one  ever  found  out  how  the  piano  had 
been  secured,  but  since  a  sweet  little 
demoiselle  now  rides  "Sin -fin's"  Irish 
hunters,  we  may  believe,  if  we  wish,  that 
a  rickety  piano  formed  the  basis  of  an 
international  romance. 

The  walls  of  the  room  were  draped  with 
ric.h  damask;  as  the  officers'  steward  who 
produced  this  incongruous  luxury  was  an 
ex-convict,  no  inquiries  were  made  con- 
cerning it. 

The  book  closes  M'ith  an  account  of  a 
hazardous  adventure  involving  one  of 
those  inexplicable  mysteries  semioccasion- 
ally  encountered,  and  raising  a  question 
as  to  whether  human  beings  sometimes  are 
under  the  direct  protection  of  supernatural 
agencies.     Tho    hero  the    tale    was    a 

slender,  dark-eyed  "Bedouin"  known  as 
"Mysterious"  Dick,  because  of  his  peculiar 
ways.  Everybody  was  agreed  that  this 
man  was  a  "bit  queer,"  with  his  far-away 
look  and  his  uncanny  ability  of  abruptly 
answering  questions  before  they  were 
asked.  One  evening  Dick  was  induced  to 
tell  something  of  his  experiences  before 
joining  the  Bedouins,  and  some  light  was 
thrown  on  his  "queerness."     It  appeared 
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Motorist  kas  told 


,,  J'  motorist  his  ex- 
"  j        perience  with  the 

Horse-Shoe  --until 
,  todai]  araiUion. 

iilSJf  h,     users  know  it  as  a 

super-milea6e  tire. 


'RerrieinbGr  "the 

Horse-SHoe 

Tread 
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Power  of  Gears  and 
Strength  of  I-Beam 


Any  truck  works  easily  on 
level  roads;  but  when  the  tug 
comes — when  the  heavily  loaded 
truck  must  lift  itself  up  muddy 
hills  —  must  drag  itself  through 
mud  holes  or  sand — the  leverage 
of  a  Torbensen  Internal  Gear 
Drive,  applied  at  the  wheel,  near 
the  rim,  will  pull  a  truck  up, 
through  or  over  any  place  on  the 
earth  where  four  wheels  can  find 
traction. 


A  Torbensen  carries  the  load 
on  a  forged  I-Beam,  which  is  l 
the  accepted  form  where  great 
strength,  lightness  and  rigidity 
are  needed.  Bridges  and  steel 
buildings   are   built   of  I-Beams. 

Because  Torbensen  Drive  is 
economical — carries  the  load  — 
and  never  quits  —  it  is  in  service 
under  more  trucks  than  any  other 
type  of  truck  rear  axle. 


Powrlok  prevents 
stalling  when  one 
wheel  loses  traction. 
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THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  CO. 

(Cleveland,  Ohio 


Largest  Builder  in  the  World  0/ Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 
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(hat  not  long  after  the  war  broke  out  Dick 
iiad  hecoine  a  member  of  tlie  Ko\al 
Klyiiif?  Corps.  One  nigbt  u  i)al  of  his,  to 
whom  he  ri'ferred  as  .Jack,  took  him  out  on 
a  raid  in  a  flandU'y-Page,  a  machine  witli 
which  Dick  was  entirely  unfamiliar.  In 
Dick's  words: 

"I  remember  as  we  'taxied'  over  the 
aerodrome  that  the  roar  of  tlie  engine  on 
each  side  of  me,  the  flashing  of  lights,  the 
other  machines  as  they  passed  us  or  waited 
with  slowly  "ticking-over  i)rops'  for  us  to 
pass,  the  dilYerent-colored  lights  which  were 
being  fired  down  from  machines  already 
in  the  air  and  the  lights  fired  up  from  the 
ground,  all  combin(>d  and  whirled  through 
my  excited  lirain  like  a  meaningless  night- 
mare. Then  there  was  a  deafening  roar, 
and  we  shot  down  a  path  of  light,  ])umi)ed 
hard,  bumped  less  hard,  bumped  again, 
and  the  huge  plane  with  its  great  load  of 
bombs  was  in  the  air.  Lighf^s  on  the 
ground  and  the  lights  of  machines  in  the 
air  became  mixed  until  1  could  not  tell 
one  from  the  other. 

"As  we  rose  higher  and  higher,  ground 
lights  far  off  in  the  distance  came  hurtling 
toward  us  like  the  navigation  lights  of  a 
fast-approachi<ig  machine;  I  would  clutch 
Jack,  yell,  and  point  out  the  lights  in  order 
to  avoid  a  collision  as  it  seemed  to  me; 
Jack  would  grin,  pull  me  down  on  the  seat 
beside  him,  and  tell  me  the  lights  were  on 
the  ground  and  at  least  ten  miles  away. 
Gradually  I  got  control  of  myself  and 
tried  to  find  the  aerodrome  we  had  just 
left ;  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  There  was 
a  network  of  white  threads  on  a  black 
background,  an  occasional  winding  silver 
ribbon,  with  here  and  there  a  silver  blotch 
and  queer-shaped  blacker  blacknesses  on 
the  general  blackness;  these  w^ere  roads, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  woods  as  they  looked 
from  the  air  at  night. 

'"How  long  we  had  been  in  the  air  I 
don't  know.  Time  seemed  nothing,  or  an 
eternity.  We  were  suspended  in  a  sphere. 
Lights  or  stars  rushed  at  us  or  receded  or 
whirled  about.  Time  and  distance  be- 
came mere  words  wathout  meaning,  and 
I  had  fallen  into  a  state  resembling  hypnotic 
sleep  when  suddenly  roused  bj'  Jack. 
'There  are  the  lines,'  he  shouted,  and  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  to  left  and  right, 
out  of  the  darkness  beneath  us  were  the 
constant  flashes  of  the  never-silent  guns 
of  the  Flanders  front.  Every  now  and 
then  we  got  a  sudden  'bump'  as  a  shell 
passed  near  us.  I  had  fallen  into  an  almost 
semiconscious  state  when  '  tut-tut-tut- 
tut-tuf  jumped  me  off  my  seat;  I  realized 
that  I  was  surrounded  by  a  dazzling 
whiteness;  the  machine  itself  was  bril- 
liant. Amid  the  'tut-tut-tut'  of  our  own 
machine  guns  shooting  down  at  the 
search-lights  there  was  a  constant  dull 
'whonk,'  "whonk,'  'whonk,'  and  the  whole 
machine  seemed  to  be  en\'eloped  in  puffs 
of  black  smoke  as  the  anti-aircraft  batteries 
found  the  range. 

"Suddenlj-  the  nose  of  the  machine  went 
down  and  my  breath  left  me  in  the  crazy 
rush,  my  hands  grasped  at  anything,  and 
somehow  momentarily  blinded  with,  fright 
as  I  w^as,  my  right  hand  involuntarily 
clutching  .Jack  conveyed  the  truth  to  my 
brain.  Jack  was  dead.  He  had  fallen 
forward  on  the  wheel  and  the  giant  plane 
was  rushing,  roaring  down  to  destruction. 
With  a  spasmodic  effort  I  pulled  his  body 
from  the  seat  on  to  the  floor  at  my  feet 
and  pulled  back  the  wheel.  With  a  sick- 
ening change  and  a  shrill  singing  of  -R-ires 
wt-  were  climbing.     How  the  fuselage  and 
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tail  i)laru'  stood  the  .strain  of  it  God  knciws. 
I  was  in  Jack's  .seat  now,  pushing  the  wheel 
from  me,  pulling  it  toward  me,  turning  it 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  pushing  the 
rudder  bar  with  my  right  foot,  then  with 
my  l(>ft.  Panic  was  in  control.  We  nuist 
ha\('  dropt  three  thousand  feet  before  a 
sudden  calmness  came  over  me  and  I 
found  this  aerial  monster  as  gentle  to 
manage  as  a  perfectly  bitted  horse. 

"But  there  was  Jack,  huddled  on  the 
floor  at  my  feet  with  part  of  his  head  gone. 
1  remember  leaning  down  and  trying  to 
])ull  him  out  of  his  cramped  position,  ami 
then  came  an  eternity  of  star-gazing.  1 
wondered  why  the  stars  didn't  run  into 
each  other  and  ci'ash.  1  leaned  across  the 
fuselage  and  turned  a  pet-cock;  a  little 
spray  of  petrol  came  out  with  the  escaping 
air;  the  hands  of  two  dials  on  the  left  side 
of  the  cock-pit  began  turning  slowly  anti- 
clockwise; I  forgot  them  and  looked  at 
the  stars.  Later  I  prest  a  button  on  the 
dashboard  and  looked  out  at  my  starboard 
engine;  a  small  dial  was  lit  up.  I  looked 
at  the  port  engine,  a  similar  dial  was  lit  up. 
I  took  my  right  hand  from  the  wheel  and 
pulled  the  throttle  slightly  back;  again 
I  stargazed  as  if  in  a  dream  and  without 
any  volition  I  closed  the  pet-cock  which  I 
had  previously  opened." 

This  was  Dick's  first  experience  with  a 
Handley-Page,  and  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  machine.  He  flew  for  .some  time  aim- 
lessly, having  lost  track  of  directions. 
Occasionally  he  glanced  at  the  compass, 
whose  needle  seemed  to  point  west,  but  he 
gave  it  no  heed.  Finally  he  pulled  the 
throttle  and  began  to  glide.  The  account 
continues: 

"Down  I  came  into  heavier  and  heavier 
atmosphere.  I  was  calm  and  happy. 
I  never  even  gave  the  ground  a  thought, 
never  even  glanced  at  it.  I  remember 
taking  from  a  rack  on  mj^  left  a  stubby 
revolver  with  a  huge  bore,  pointing  it  over 
the  side  and  pulling  the  trigger,  and  I 
watched  a  green  light  go  slowly  down  and 
search-lights  that  were  blinking  up  at  me 
went  out.  A  few  seconds  later  a  knob 
on  the  dashboard  seemed  to  rivet  my 
attention;  it  was  a  small  knob  exactly  like 
an  electric-light  switch.  I  began  to  play 
with  this.  To  do  this,  I  had  to  lean  for- 
ward and  stretch  out  my  left  arm;  this 
action  brought  my  face  around  to  the  right, 
and  as  I  played  wdth  the  knob  I  saw  a  light 
blinking  on  my  right  wing  tip.  I  remem- 
ber laughing  at  this. 

"The  plane  took  a  sudden  dip  and  I  sat 
up.  Just  off  to  my  right  and  very  little 
below  me  were  lights  on  the  ground  in  the 
shape  of  a  'T'  and  other  lights  were  flash- 
ing at  me.  I  turned  toward  the  'T'  and 
stuck  down  the  nose  of  the  machine;  I 
pulled  the  throttle  farther  back,  and  just 
as  I  seemed  to  be  running  into  dense  black- 
ness I  leaned  forward  and  prest  a  button; 
a  brilliant  light  sprang  up  under  the 
machine;  there  was  the  ground  not  two 
feet  away,  apparently.  I  j-anked  back 
the  wheel,  and  a  moment  later  there  was  a 
great  bump,  another  and  another,  and  we 
came  to  rest  on  our  own  aerodi'ome. 

"The  doctor  told  me  that  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  collapse.  I  had  been  un- 
conscious for  hours  after  being  lifted  from 
the  machine  together  with  my  dead  pal. 
I  was  awarded  this  decoration,  gentlemen, 
for  bringing  that  machine  home  safely". 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  awarded  these 
other  decorations  for  feats  you  have  all 
heard  of.     But  I  want  to  tell  vou,"  and 
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"Myster\  Di«'k"  stood  up  with  flushed 
fa<'e  and  hia/.itig  e\cs,  "that  1  liave  never 
flown  an  aen*plan<  in  France.  Ja/'k,  my 
old  pal,  darcflevil  Jack,  whose  lu'ad  was 
blown  off  l)esi(le  me  during  my  first  trij) 
across  the  lines,  flies  my  machint;.  Jack, 
dear  old  Jack,  has  won  these  medals  I 
wear." 

And  Di<-k,  no  longer  "Mystery  Dick," 
left  the  mess.  1  say  no  longer  "Mystery 
Dick"  because  from  that  day  on  there  was 
iu)thing  mysterious  about  Dick  to  the 
"Bedf)uins." 

Fixplain  it  as  you  may,  call  it  fJod,  the 
spirit  of  a  dead  friend,  or  a  thought 
vil)ration  to  which  their  mind  is  attuned, 
explain  it  as  you  choose,  or  try  to  explain 
it  not  at  all,  every  member  of  the  "Bedouin" 
Squadron  has  felt  the  "(Jniding  Hand" 
and  every  "Bedouin"  knew,  as  every  man 
who  makes  constant  companions  of  danger 
and  death  must  eventually  know,  that  the 
dead  still  "carrv  on." 


TWO   KINDS  OF  RUSSIANS 


"npHEKE  is  no  middle  class  in  Russia. 
-•-  Either  you  are  to  the  purple  born 
or  you  are  a  roughneck."  This  is  the  con- 
clusion of  Maj.  Benjamin  O.  Johnson,  of 
the  American  Railway  Mission  to  Russia, 
as  exprest  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  Olaf 
Johnson,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  printed 
in  The  Railway  Age  (New  York,  April  2.5). 
Of  the  two  kinds  of  Russians  as  thus  de- 
fined. Major  Johnson  expresses  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  lower.  The  Russian  work- 
man, he  says,  is  always  first  class,  while 
his  master,  including  all  of  the  so-called 
'intelligentsia,''  is  lazy  and  incompetent. 
For  instance,  Major  Johnson  found  that 
on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railwaj'  line  the 
civil  engineering  was  poor,  whereas  the 
mechanical  execution  of  the  work  was  be- 
yond praise.  The  present  supremacy  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  he  thinks,  is  due  to  a  desire  for 
liberty  unaccompanied  by  a  knowledge  of 
what  it  is.  Major  .Johnson's  side-lights  on 
Russian  railroads  and  his  social  deductions 
therefrom  are  as  follows: 

All  the  state  railways  of  Russia  are 
divided  into  small  lines  of  about  1,500 
miles  in  length.  Each  of  the  small  lines 
has  a  complete  general  and  supervisory  or- 
ganization; is  actually  about  four  times 
our  force  in  the  States.  Office  forces  work 
from  nine  to  three,  wdth  some  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  for  tea  about  noon.  The  real 
officers  and  heads  of  departments  show  up 
about  ten  and  leave  about  two. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Russian 
officer  in  any  line  of  work  is  the  inventor 
of  thoughtful,  systematic,  effective,  and 
perfected  procrastination,  anH  also  in  the 
noble  art  of  "passing  the  buck,"  it  is  really 
most  surprizing  that  thej'  are  onlj"  four 
times  as  heavily  officered  as  we  are  in 
America. 

Along  the  lines  of  organization  every 
railroad  officer  must  be  a  graduate  en- 
gineer. 'The  common  ruck  never  has  a 
look  in.  You  ha^"e  read  stories  and  seen 
plays  of  comic-opera  South  -  American 
armies  with  fifty  generals  and  ten  soldiers. 
The  Russian  way  of  running  a  railroad  is 
along  the  same  lines,  and  the  comedy  of 
the  situation  never  appeals  to  the  Russian 
railway  officers.  When  it  comes  to  morals 
for    this   office-holding    class    there    is    no 
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such  animal.     Honesty,   ditto,   ditto.     So 
much  for  the  officers  and  their  staffs. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Russian  rail- 
way' workmen  are  as  fine  a  bunch  of  work- 
men as  are  found  in  the  world.  They  are 
about  75  per  cent,  as  efficient  as  our  men, 
but  are  steady,  good-natured,  and  very 
good  workmen.  Bolshevism  is  simply  the 
misdirected  expression  of  a  class  of  work- 
men against  the  officer  class. 

There  is  no  middle  class  in  Russia. 
Either  you  are  to  the  purple  born  or  you 
are  a  roughneck. 

Please  don't  understand  that  the 
Russian  people  average  to  Americans. 
They  have  many  undesirable  qualities, 
but  the3"  are  honest.  They  don't  know 
what  they  want.  They  don't  know  what 
liberty  is,  but  they  want  it.  They  are 
coming  out  from  their  "liberty  jag"  and 
are  waking  up.  My  sympathies  are 
certainly  with  the  Russian  common  people 
as  against  their  so-called  "intelligentsia" 
class. 

I  can  give  you  one  very  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference.  Along  Lake  Baikal, 
on  the  Siberian  Railroad,  are  forty-one 
tunnels.  The  cut  stone  and  masonry,  the 
brickwork,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  workman- 
ship are  something  splendid.  The  en- 
gineering is  a  joke. 

To  start  with,  the  locating  engineers 
could  have  avoided  half  these  tunnels  on 
the  present  alinement,  and,  by  leaving  the 
lake,  could  have  avoided  this  tunnel  dis- 
trict entirely.  In  other  words,  the  en- 
gineers feU  down,  but  the  workman  did  his 
share  satisfactorily.  This  runs  through 
all  the  engineering  work  I  have  seen. 

The  old  Russian  governing  class  still 
believes  in  the  divinity  of  the  class.  I 
heard  a  very  highly  educated  Russian 
who  had  been  converted  to  the  republican 
theory  express  himself  that  he  believed 
absolutely  in  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  franchise  was  to  be  universal, 
excepting  that  the  workingmen  must  not 
be  permitted  to  vote,  as  they  had  no  idea 
of  their  own  best  interests.  He  was  just 
as  serious  about  this  as  he  could  be,  and 
could  not  be  convinced  that  what  he  was 
talking  about  was  not  a  democratic  form 
of  government  at  all.  Yes,  the  Russian 
^intelligentsia  "  is  impossible.  In  any  event, 
every  officer  so  conducts  himself  that  j^ou 
can  never  fasten  anything  on  him. 

Physically  speaking,  the  Russian  rail- 
ways are  in  very  good  shape.  I  venture 
the  opinion  that  to-day  there  is  not  one 
single  American  transcontinental  line  in 
the  splendid  physical  condition  of  the 
Trans-Siberian.  Of  course,  the  little  or- 
ganization thjey  ever  had  is  entirely  gone, 
but  the  rank  and  file,  through  all  the  con- 
fusion, have  gone  ahead  getting  out  ties, 
putting  them  in,  raising  joints,  and  keep- 
ing the  property  up. 

During  the  big  drive  across  Siberia  we 
had  considerable  fighting  at  the  divide  be- 
tween Lake  Baikal  and  Pacific  water- 
sheds. To  cross  this  summit  is  quite  a 
bunch  of  1.75  grade.  When  we  got  to  the* 
near  side  of  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  were  so 
close  to  the  trail  of  the  Magyars  and  Hol- 
sheviki  that  they  could  not  stop  to  blow 
up  any  bridges  or  fuss  up  any  railroad  until 
they  could  get  a  few  miles  ahead  of  us. 
So  over  this  mountain  we  tore — the  enemy 
ahead  in  some  seventy-five  trains  and  wo 
behind  in  some  sixty.  Our  head  end, 
which  was  our  train,  had  to  feel  our  way 
over.  They  took  out  some  rails,  and  then 
ran  a  bunch  of  equipment  into  the  open 
gaps  at  the  far  foot  of  the  hill.  We  were 
only  two  hours  getting  a  hole  through  and 
away  we  went  again. 

Do  you    know  that    the    movement  of 


these  135  trains  was  made  over  the  hills 
without  accident  of  any  kind?  Of  course, 
we  had  double  tracks  to  operate  on  and 
opposing  business  was  extremely  light. 
Practically  all  enginemen  handling  the 
Czech  trains  were  from  the  Ural  district, 
and,  mind  you,  no  air,  nothing  but  water- 
and  hand-brakes.  That  is  the  kind  of  a 
workman  the  Russian  workman  is. 

I  remember  well  my  own  sensations  at 
the  summit.  We  had  about  forty  cars — 
no  air — and  1  went  over  to  the  head  end 
and  asked  the  engineer  if  he  had  ever  been 
over  here  before,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
never  been  east  of  Omsk  before.  Going 
down  this  hill,  not  knowing  what  the 
bunch  ahead  was  doing  on  the  water- 
and  hand-brakes  on  every  car — to  put  it 
mildly,  I  was  quite  nervous. 

In  reading  over  the  above,  I  note  that 
I  omitted  the  most  important  part,  which 
is,  that  the  mountain  movement  in  ques- 
tion was  made  in  forty-eight  hours.  It 
was  wonderful. 


TROUBLES  AND  TRIUMPHS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  GAS-FIGHTERS 


BESIDES  the  ordinary  risks  of  war, 
some  special  perils  of  their  own  were 
faced  by  the  American  piorteers  oi  the  First 
Gas  Regiment,  for  the  deadly  stuff  they 
handled  was  always  ready  to  kill  them  if  it 
escaped  from  its  steel  containers  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  when  German  shells 
were  falling  fast  and  free  the  gas-contain- 
ers were  more  than  likely  to  be  broken.  In 
the  course  of  a  bombardment  described 
in  a  compact  little  war-book,  "With  'E' 
of  the  First  Gas,"  written  by  Sergeant 
William  L.  Langer  and  Private  Robert  B. 
MaeMuUen,  and  published  by  the  Holton 
Printing  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  phosgene, 
deadliest  of  the  lethal  gases,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  unnamed  gas  discovered 
by  an  American  whjch  never  got  to  the 
front,  was  released  among  the  Americans, 
and  only  an  act  of  unusual  heroism  pre- 
vented a  catastrophe.  The  incident  is 
described  in  a  paragraph: 

It  would  be  useless  to  tell  in  detail  of 
all  the  narrow  escapes,  of  all  the  minor 
happenings  of  those  hours,  but  it  dees 
seem  to  be  that  at  least  one  act  of  heroism 
deserves  special  mention.  As  I  said  before, 
the  enemy  was  throwing  over  considerable 
gas,  still  there  was  a  fairly  good  breeze, 
and  in  most  eases  it  dissipated  quite 
rapidly.  It  was  with  some  surprize,  there- 
fore, that  the  men  became  aware  of  an 
ever-increasing  odor  of  phosgene.  This  in 
itself  was  strange,  for  the  enemy  was  shoot- 
ing almost  exclusively  sneezing-gas.  On 
investigation  it  turned  out  that  a  fragment 
of  one  of  the  numerous  shells  that  struck 
close  by  had  torn  open  one  of  our  own 
phosgene  bombs,  and  that  tlie  gas  was 
rapidly  escaping  in  our  very  midst,  causing 
a  terrific  concentration.  It  was  then 
that,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
Sergeant,  not  stopping  to  put  on  his  mask, 
seized  the  broken  bomb  and  carried  it  out 
of  the  hole,  where,  under  the  most  intense 
fire  of  the  enemy,  he  buried  it  and  returned, 
safe  in  spite  of  all. 

Company  E  got  into  the  "big  show" 
in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  an.d  then  went 
into  the  Argonne  attack,  where  the  first 


section  operated  with  the  28th  Division, 
later  with  the  82d,  while  the  second  sup- 
ported the  77th  Division,  and  later  the 
78th.  Hill  263,  most  famous  point  of  the 
Fille  Morte  line,  where  the  German  line 
had  been  stabilized  for  years,  was  the  first 
objective  of  the  first  section.  The  TSTiters 
describe  this  action  and  several  that 
followed  it: 

The  attack  was  to  be  a  surprize  and  the 
line  was  to  be  keld  bj'  the  French  until  the 
zero  hour,  so  it  was  essential  that  our  ' 
operations  should  be  quietly  carried  on.  I 
remember  that  it  was  no  easy  matter,  out 
there  in  the  moonlight,  to  foUow  a  French 
guide  through  the  trenches,  when  every 
misplaced  step  sounded  so  loud  that  one 
would  think  it  was  heard  in  Berlin.  The 
French  were  holding  the  line  by  a  series  of 
outposts,  beyond  which  was  our  emplace- 
ment. On  one  occasion  at  least  the  enemy 
discovered  our  presence  and  followed  us 
back  with  artillery-fire,  the  detonations 
of  the  bursting  shells  reverberating  and 
reechoing  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night. 

The  initial  operation  was  to  be  a  big 
one;  six  Stokes  mortars  were  installed. 
The  target  was  Hill  263,  which  it  was 
planned  to  take  by  a  flanking  movement. 
To  make  this  possible,  we  were  to  shoot 
phosgene  and  thermite  to  weaken  the 
resistance  of  the  enemy  and  "skunk-gas" 
to  make  him  wear  his  mask  and  ijiterfere 
with  his  work.  Most  important,  however, 
was  to  be  the  smoke-cloud  which  we 
planned  to  lay  dov/n  on  the  hill.  Sheltered 
by  this,  the  infantry  was  to  make  its  flank 
attack.  The  zero  hour  was  5:30,  Septem- 
ber 26,  and  at  that  time  our  guns  began 
firing.  The  artillery  had  already  been 
laying  down  a  barrage  for  some  hours. 
Everything  proceeded  according  to  schedule 
excepting  that,  by  order  from  the  First 
Corps  Headquarters,  no  gas  was  fired. 
The  infantry  advanced  and  took  the 
famous    old    position    without    acy  great 

difficultj' 

On  Sunday,  September  29,  the  platoon 
that  was  forward  with.  Lieutenant  Fleming 
succeeded  in  staging'  the  first  of  several 
shoots  directed  against  large  nests  of 
machine  guns  that  were  holding  the  thickly 
wooded  summit  of  "Le  Chene  Tondu,"  an 
eminence  west  of  Apremont,  called  "Mudra 
Hohe  "  by  the  Germans.  We  had  to  carry 
the  ammunition  all  the  way  from  Mont- 
blainville,  a  distance  of  some  two  and  a 
half  miles,  and  no  easy  matter,  considering 
that  the  enenij^  was  shelling  the  road  almost 
incessantly.  Our  first  shot  was  from  a 
position  half ^- way  iip  the  hill,  and  that 
afternoon  we  shot  ten  rounds  of  smoke  and 
six  of  thermite.  We  went  back  and 
brought  up  more  ammunition,  but  arrived 
too  late  to  make  use  of  it  that  day.  It 
was  impossible  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  fire,  since  the  density  of  the  vegetation 
made  observation  impossible.  Snipers  were 
quite  active  in  that  vicinity,  so  we  took 
our  guns  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  re- 
turned to  Mountblainville  for  the  night. 

The  machine  guns  on  the  heights  proved 
much  more  formidable  than  had  been 
supposed  they  would  be,  and  the  111th 
Infantry  was  unable  to  take  the  position. 
Consequentlj^  we  went  up  again  on 
Tuesday,  October  1,  taking  two  guns  and 
abundant  ammunition.  The  near  edge  of 
the  plateau  was  held  by  our  troops,  and  it 
was  from  there  we  were  planning  to  shoot. 
We  had  a  terrible  time  carrying  the  heavy 
guns  and  ammunition  up  the  precipitous 
ascent,  for  it  was  inky  dark.  We  finally 
reached  dur  destination,  however,  and  slept 
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The  Main  Iron  Works  of  San  Fran- 
Cisco  secured  contracts  which  made 
additional  machine  shop  space  im- 
mediatel}}  imperative. 

TxPo  huildinSs  previous}]?  utilized  as 
storage  space  vVere  the  onlff  available 
structures. 

But  these  were  dark  and  not  at  all 
suitable  for  the  Work  required.  The 
owners  Were  persuaded  to  experiment 
With  one  "bag"  of  Fenestra  Solid  Steel 
Windows,  as  shown  in  the  upp^r  photo- 
graph. 

So  positive  Were  the  benefits  derived 
that  both  buildings  Were  quickly)  con- 
Verted  into  dafilighted  shops  fcjj  the  use 
of  Fenestra, 

Christopher  Henr}}   Snsder,  Member 
A.  S.  C,  E.,  Engineer,  San  Francisco. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  OLD 


Present  day  manufacturing  prob- 
lems demand  present  day  plants. 
Maximum  production  cannot  be 
reached  and  maintained  in  dark,  un- 
sanitary plants. 

You  can  quickly  modernize  an  old 
building,  by  tKe  use  of  Fenestra  Solid 
Steel  Windo"ws.  TKe  experience  of 
tbe  Main  Iron  Works  is  but  one  of 
thousands  where  this  Fenestra  ad- 
vantage has  been  utilized. 

Fenestra  assures  daylight  and  per- 
fect ventilation — protection  against 
fire  and  outside  destructive  forces. 


A  standardized  product,  Fenestra 
is  adaptable  to  every  type  of  building 
construction.  Its  low  cost  makes  it 
practical  for  use  in  small  buildings 
as  w^ell  as  larg,e. 

Write  us  about  your  needs  today; 
send  plans  or  photo|,raphs  of  the 
building  you  wish  to  convert  into  a 
modern  dayli^hted  structure.  We 
w^ill  be  pleased  to  show^  you  how 
readily  Fenestra  can  help  you. 

Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows  have 
nation  w^ide  distribution.  Your  con- 
tractor or  building  supply  man  can 
quickly  obtain  Fenestra  for  you. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

2601  East  Grand  Boulevard  Detroit,  MicK. 


Boston 
Chicago 


BRANCH  OFFICES  IN 
New  York  Buffalo 

Hartford  Philadelphia 

Representatives  in  All  Principal  Cities 


WashinfetoJl 
San  Francisco 
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DISTEEL  WHEELS 
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In  your  Initial  investment  in  an  equipment  of 
Disteel  Wheels  there  is  more — much  more — than 
the  satisfaction  of  having  added  immeasurably 
to  the  Smartness  and  distinctive  Character  of 
your  motor  car. 

You  know  that  you  have  made  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  mechanical  superiorities  that  will  repay 
you  in  dollars  and  cents  as  well  as  in  greater  ease, 
elegance  and  safety  of  motoring. 

In  the  first  place,  Disteel  Wheels  are  LIGHT 
— as  well  as  vastly  stronger.  They  reduce  the 
delays  and  annoyances  of  wheel-changing  and 
tire-changing.  There  is  nothing  in  Disteel 
Wheels  to  rattle  or  squeak  or  get  out  of 
repair.      They  are  easily  cleaned.      They  endure. 

If  your  Car  is  a  high-grade  Car,  let  us  mail 
you  the  Disteel  Wheel  Book. 

DETROIT  PRESSED  STEEL  COMPANY 


i8o2  MT.  ELLIOTT  AVE. 


DETROIT,  r.  S.  A. 


Philadelphia 


New  \'ork  Factory  Branch:    1846  Broadway  at  61  st  St. 
Boston  Factory  Branch:  925  Bo\lston  Street 

C"hica;o  Fartor\-  Branch:  732  Michigan  A-\enue 


San  Francisco 
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a  iVw  hours  htliiiid  a  low  stucco  huihliufx 
ubioh  was  being  usod  as  an  advaiK-cd 
P,  C.  The  infanfry  outposts  were  just 
bey<ind,  as  were  also  some  of  our  uiaehiiK^ 
guns  that  wcro  trying  to  silence  the 
enemy.  On  the  following  morning  we  set 
up  our  guns  and  fired,  at  10  a.m.,  sixty-eight 
rounds  of  IhcTmite  and  twenty-two  of 
smoke.  Th(>  oj>era(ion  was  not  so  success- 
ful as  it  might  have;  ))een,  owing  to  some 
mistake  in  the  information  given  us  by 
the  infantry.  A  slight  advance  by  our 
troops  took  place,  however. 

We  immediately  prepared  to  shoot  again 
and  carried  more  bombs  up  the  hill. 
Before  long  we  had  three  guns  set  up  out 
beyond  theu  P.  C.  and  in  a  rather  ex- 
posed position.  There  was  abundant 
ammunition  also.  But  as  is  usually  the 
case,  when  you're  ready  the  others  aren't. 
A  zero  hour  was  tixt  and  then  changed 
again  and  again,  until  we  linally  despaired 
of  shooting  at  all.  Moreover,  the  hilltop 
Avas  a  rather  warm  place  to  stay  in,  for 
snipers  by  day  and  machine-gun  duels 
by  night  kept  us  on  our  toes  both  day  and 
night.  At  last,  on  October  5,  at  12:15 
P.M.,  we  started  our  bombardment.  It 
was  a  perfect  operation,  the  smoke  and 
thermite,  at  least  a  third  of  the  total  under 
direct  machine-gun  fire.  Only  the  teams 
had  stayed  on  the  top  of  the  hill  during 
the  firing,  the  rest  waiting  at  the  foot. 
We  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  infantry  went  through  for  a  gai"n. 

The  four  days  and  nights  on  "Le  Chene 
Tondu"  had  been  racking.  We  had  been 
sleeping  in  the  open  and  living  on  iron 
rations,  while  all  the  time  the  enemy's 
fire  had  been  wearing  us  down.  On  one 
occasion  a  shell  burst  so  close  to  a  party 
of  our  men  that  no  fewer  than  six  were 
wounded,  Corporal  MuiTay,  Privates 
Wachter,  and  Taylor  seriously,  and  Engi- 
neer Palacki  and  Private  Rowlands  slightly. 
The  remainder  of  us  were  sorely  in  need 
of  rest,  and  so  it  was  particularly  fortu- 
nate for  us  that  the  infantry  soon  made  a 
rapid  advance.  We  had  returned  to 
]Montblainville,  where  we  lived  rather 
wretchedly  in  some  German  shacks.  Sev- 
eral batteries  of  heavy  guns  just  behind  us 
kept  us  awake  at  night,  while  in  the  day- 
time there  was  little  to  do  but  wade  around 
in  the  slime  and  mud.  Montblainville 
was  a  distinctly  disagreeable  place  in  which 
to  stay. 

Above  St.  Juvin,  the  American  gassers 
met  their  most  terrific  ordeal  of  the  war. 
On  the  night  of  October  31,  while  they 
were  digging-in  the  Stokes  mortars,  some 
of  the  men  "had  a  presentiment  of  the 
awful  ordeal  to  come."  The  enemy's 
continued  shell-fire  convinced  them  that 
they  were  "bucking"  a  bad  point.  As  the 
story  is  told: 

Our  zero  hour  was  to  be  3:30  a.m.,  and 
ours  was  to  be  the  honor  of  opening  the 
attack  in  that  particular  sector,  for  the 
artillery-barrage  was  not  to  start  until 
3:37  and  the  first  wave  of  the  infantry 
was  to  go  over  at  5:30.  By  midnight  all 
preparations  were  completed.  Only  the 
men  who  were  actually  to  operate  the 
guns  were  kept  on  the  positions.  Besides 
these,  there  were  two  parties  of  twenty 
men?  each  with  a  sergeant  in  charge, 
Avhieh  were  held  in  reserve  some  two 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  positions. 
They  were  to  act  as  carrying  parties  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary  to  follow  the 
infantry  immediately.  The  operation 
opened  promptly  at  3 :30  with  the  explosion 


of  a  battery  of  ))rojeetors  with  11.  V,.  iiiid 
another  battery  with  ('.  CJ  ga>.  Siiurllv 
after  the  Stokes  opened  Hre,  while  at  3:37 
the  artiUery  behind  us  Ixgaii  laying  down  a 
terrific  barrage  on  the  ciieniv's  lines  and 
the  back  areas.  But  the  attack  was  not  to 
prove  a  one-sided  affair.  Our  Stokes  had 
fired  only  forty -one  gas-  and  twenty-four 
therniit(>-b()ml)s  when  the  hostile  machine 
guns,  which  had  located  our  euii)lacenients, 
covered  the  entire  jwsition  with  such  an 
intense*  fire  that  further  ojx'ration  of  the 
guns  was  not  to  Ix^  tliouglit  of.  MoreoA'er, 
the  enemy's  artillery  replied  to  our  own 
almost  immediately,  l)ombarding  in  a 
systematic  fashion  tlu^  entire  ridge  and 
particularly  the  road.  The  shells  literally 
rained  about,  high  explosives  varying  with 
gas,  and  occasioiuilly  shrapnel.  How  shall  f 
adequately  describe  our  experiences  during 
these  five  horrible  hours  as  we  lay  in  shell- 
holes  or  on  the  road — those  dreadful,  end- 
less hours  of  i)aralyzing  uncertainty  and 
suspense,  during  which  machine  guns 
united  with  shell-fire  and  gas  to  make 
death  seem  much  closer  than  life.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  that  the  enemy's  infantry 
would  attack  before  our  own,  and  so 
wc  lay  there,  huddled  together,  nerves 
tense,  weapons  ready,  determined,  if  the 
occasion  should  arrive,  to  sell  our  lives 
as  dearly  as  possible,  for  I  hardly  believe 
there  was  one  of  us  who  expected  to  get 
away  alive 

With  the  reserve  parties,  meanwhile, 
things,  to  say  the  least,  were  no  better. 
To  keep  out  the  chill  night  winds,  the  men 
had  spread  their  shelter-halves  over  the 
fox-holes  which  had  been  dug  into  the  side 
of  the  bank.  When  the  enemy's  barrage 
opened  it  was  directed  ^particularly  at  this 
spot,  where  he  believed  the  infantry  was 
lying  in  readiness  to  go  over.  It  Avas  not 
surprizing,  then,  that  the  entu-e  vicinity 
was  thoroughly  bombarded.  In  quick  suc- 
cession the  shells  struck,  manj-  of  them 
so  near  that  they  blew  men  to  pieces  less 
than  ten  feet  from  us  and  peppered  our 
shelter-halves  with  stones  and  mud,  leaving 
many  of  them  perforated  like  sieves.  Had 
the  enemy  used  shrapnel,  most  probably 
not  one  of  us  Avould  h-Ay^  surA'iAed.  As  it 
was,  we  managed  to  escape  injury  until 
8:30,  when,  the  fire  increasing  in  in- 
tensity, we  left  our  holes  and  covered  the 
distance  to  St.  Juvin,  a  good  part  of  it  on 
our  hands  and  knees.  It  Avas  Avithout  one 
of  our  dearest  comrades,  hoAveA^er,  for  at 
6:30  A.M.,  Private  Robert  Majme  had  been 
struck  in  the  back  by  several  shell-frag- 
ments, one  of  them  finding  the  heart  and 
causing  instant  death.  On,  the  folloAving 
day  we  buried  him  close  by  Avhere  the  shell 
fell,  and  later  on  erected  a  Avooden  cross 
OA'er  his  gi'ave.  In  addition  to  his  death  Ave 
had  another  casiialtj'  that  night.  It  Avas 
that  of  Private  Alterici,  who  was  affected 
by  gas  more  seriously  than  the  rest  of  us, 
and  who  Avas  sent  to  the  hospital,  from 
which  he  was  not  released  in  time  to  rejoin 
the  company. 

A  weary,  exhausted,  nerAe-racked  grpup 
of  men  it  was  indeed  that,  about  noon 
NoA^ember  1,  assembled  in  a  gully  north  of 
Sommerance  to  rest  and  dig  in  for  the 
night.  The  artillery  Avas  still  firing  furi- 
ously, but  the  enemA''s  barrage  had  ceased 
very  suddenly  about  10  a.ai.,  and  noAV  only 
occasional  shells  from  long-range  rifles 
would  explode  in  the  Aicinity.  The 
weather  was  gloomy  and  the  moist  air 
chilled. one  to  the  bones.  Yet  it  AA-as  Avith 
that  meticulous  eai'e  that  is  characteristic 
of  Avorn-out  men  that  we  prepared  our 
fox-holes,  carrying  boards  and  iron  sheet- 
ing from  abandoned  iriachine-gunner's 
dugouts  in  order  to  make  our  '"houses"  as 
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SONORA  Senii-l'ermaiient 
Silvered  Needles  are  tor 
use  on  ALL  MAKES  of  steel 
needle  records.  They  phiij 
50  to  100  limes,  mellow  tiie 
tone,  are  more  economical, 
more  convenient,  save  con- 
stant needle  changing,  and 
increase  the  life  of  the 
records. 
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Semi-Permanent  Silvered 

NEEDLES 


Study  these  photo-micro- 
graph's. Fig.  B  shows  an 
ordinary  steel  needle  after 
])]ayino-  one  record.  Notice 
that  the  point  is  Avorn  oft". 
Fig.  D  shoAvs  Sonora  Needle 
after  playing  one  record.  No 
Avear  is  perceptible.  Fig.  E 
shoAVs  .^onora  Needle  after 
playing  over  50  records. 
Needle  has  shortened  but 
is  still  in  perfect  playing 
condition. 

3  Grades: 

Loud —  Medium — Soft 

30c per  card  of  5.   In  Canada  40c. 


FREE! 


Sample  Sonera 
Needle  Avill  be 
sent  FREE  on 

request.       Write    for    it    today. 

Note  how  many  times  it   plays. 


^ottora  pipuograph  S>alrB 
(Company,  3fnr. 

GEORGE  I-:.  BKIGHTSON,  President 

279  Broadway— Z>ei)f.  C 

New  York 

Toronto 
Ryrie  Building 

CAUTION!  Benare  of  similarly 
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NTanning- 
^  Bowman 

Quality 


A  Pratical  Electric  Grill 

Chops,  bacon  and  eggs,  toast  and  griddle 
cakes  can  be  cooked  successfully  on  the 
Manning-Bowman  Grill.  Two  things  may  be 
cooked  at  once — one  above  the  red-hot  wires, 
one  below.  This  grill  would  not  be  worthy 
the  M-B  trade-mark  were  it  not  exceptionally 
efficient  and  attractive  enough  to  be  used  with^ 
the  finest  of  silver  and  linen. 


SKeans 


Urn  Style  Percolators, 
$14.73  up 


%   ^ 


%  'S 


Toasters: 
Reversible  Style, 

$7.00  up 
Regular  Style, 

6.25  up 


Chafing  Dishes, 
$16.00  up 


Pot  Percolator,  Fluted, 
No.  1 1093,  $13.00 
Other  Styles.  $935  up 


BESIDES  appearing  on  household  helps  for  use  with 
electricity,  gas,  alcohol  or  on  an  ordinary  range,  the 
name  "Manning,  Bowman"  appears  also  as  a  guarantee  on 
a  complete  line  of  temperature -retaining  vessels,  known 
everywhere  by  the  trade -mark  HOTAKOLD.  Some  of 
these  are  illustrated.  They  keep  cold  drinks  cold  for  72 
hours  and  hot  drinks  hot  for  24  to  36  hours,  and  are  finished 
in  nickel,  silver,  and  colored  enamels.  For  sum.mer  they 
are  indispensable. 

See    Manning -Bowman     goods    and    Hotakold    Vessels    at    electric 
shops,  department  and  hardware  stores,  jewelers  and  novelty  shops. 

Manning,  Bowman  &  Co. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Makers  of  Household  and  Table  Appointments 
in  Nickel  Plate,  Copper  and  Aluminum 


HOTAKOLD 


I> 


VACUUM, 

Bottles. 

Pints, 
$2.25 

to  $4 

Quarts: 
$4  In 
6.50 


VESSELS 


1»- 
Tilling  Carafes, 
$10.75  up 


Jugs 
$5.75  and  up 


Lunch  Sets 
$3.25  to  $4.50 


comfortable  as  possible,  even  tho  only  for 
one  night. 

And,  in  truth,  we  left  the  next  morning, 
setting  out  in  two  sections,  as  had  become 
our  custom  of  late.  The  first  section, 
under  Lieutenant  Le  Veque,  started  from 
the  old  positions  with  guns  and  mules,  and, 
following  the  road  from  St.  Georges, 
passed  through  Imecourt  to  Siury-les- 
Buzancy,  which  is  less  than  three  kilo- 
meters south  of  Buzancy  itself.  The  second 
section,  under  Lieutenants  Thompson  and 
Cobern,  started  across  the  battle-field 
with  guns  on  one  of  the  hand-carts,  while 
the  men  carried  the  ammunition  and  their 
packs. 

That,  too,  was  an  extremely  disagreeable 
trij),  over  the  shell-torn  fields  where  the 
dead  lay  strewn  about  and  one's  feet  sank 
continually  in  a  glue-like  mud  such  as 
France  only  can  boast.  We  kept  on  as 
fast  as  we  could,  trudging  toward  Alliepont, 
and  from  there  to  Lnecourt.  I  think  by 
far  the  most  redeeming  feature  of  the  trip 
was  the  opportunity  it  gave  us  to  see  at 
first  hand  the  terrible  havoc  WTOught  by 
our  own  artillerj-.  The  German  barrage 
had  been  very  heavy,  but  had  consisted 
chiefly  of  shells  of  smaller  caliber,  while  our 
own  guns  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  large 
caliber  howitzers,  etc.  The  enormous 
craters  and  the  incredibly  large  number  of 
them  convinced  us  that  if  being  under  the 
German  barrage  had  been  hell,  being  under 
our  own  must  have  been  worse  than  hell. 

These  men  of  the  "First  Gas"  had  the 
advantage  of  training  by  the  English,  who 
had  surpassed  the  Germans  both  in  ways 
of  projecting  gas  and  in  the  deadliness  of 
the  gas  itself,  before  America  entered  the 
war.  The  early  German  idea  of  a  series  of 
tanks  of  gas  to  be  opened  when  the  wind 
was  right  had  been  found  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. The  English  developed  the 
Stokes  mortar  and  the  Levins  projectors. 
"Let  not  all  the  credit  be  given  to  the  En- 
glish, however,"  writes  one  of  the  authors 
of  "With  'E'  of  the  First  Gas."  "It  is 
true  that  we  appropriated  the  methods  tried 
by  the  Royal  Engineers,  as  a  basis  to  work 
on.  Then  the  brainiest  and  most  able 
chemists  of  America  set  to  work  impro\'ing 
old  methods,  inventing  new  ones  all  the 
while."  Anglo-American  gas-methods  are 
described  in  detail,  beginning  with  the 
Levins  projectors: 

They  resemble  great  iron  test-tubes, 
four  and  a  half  feet  long  with  an  eight-inch 
smooth  bore,  weighing  some  140  pounds 
each.  Their  maximum  range  is  but  1,700 
yards,  so  it  is  necessary  to  operate  in  No 
Man's  Land.  A  battery  of  twenty  are 
implanted  in  a  ditch  dug  for  the  purpose, 
resting  on  iron  bastvplates  which  take  up 
the  recoil.  The  guns  are  lined  up  with  the 
objective,  set  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
with  the  muzzles  just  level  with  the  surface, 
and  are  held  in  place  with  tamped  earth. 
Then  charge-boxes  containing  the  pro- 
pellant  of  cordite  and  the  detonating-fuse 
are  thrust  into  the  projectors,  the  two  wires 
leading  out  of  the  muzzles.  The  size  of  the 
charge,  by  the  way,  is  adjusted  to  give  tho 
])roper  range  to  the  projectiles.  The  battery 
is  wired  up  in  series,  the  main  lead  wires 
running  back  a  hundred  meters  or  so  to  tho 
exploder-l)()x,  hidden  in  a  place  of  safety. 
The  bombs  themselves  are  shaped  some- 
what like  real  fat  cigars,  the  thirty  pounds 
of  gas  being  loaded  from   one  end   in  a 
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liquofiod  stato,  and  tlio  burstinp:  cliarpo 
and  fuse  beiufj  placed  in  a  "(Jaiiu)"  tube 
inserted  in  the  other  end.  The  bombs,  on 
beinfi  fitted  out  with  Mills  pistol-heads,  are 
lowered  into  the  projectors,  and  the  circuit 
tested  for  leaks.  All  is  ready.  All  iucmi 
withdraw  except  tho^ie  who  operate  the  (ex- 
ploders. At  zero  hour,  when  the  various 
batteries  ai-e  set  off,  the  following  events 
tak(>  place:  the  dynamo  in  the  exploder 
generates  the  current  which  fuses  simul- 
taneously the  tiny  platinum  wires  in  each 
charg(^-box;  th(>se  igiute  the  percussion- 
caps,  which  detonate  the  cordite,  whicii 
sends  the  shells  hurtling  on  their  way. 
The  initial  shock  releases  the  inertia  pellet 
in  the  Mills  pistol-head,  which  sets  the 
Bickford  fuse  going  in  eacjh  bomb.  At  the 
end  of  twenty  seconds,  by  which  time  the 
bomb  has  soared  and  landed  at  the  pre- 
determined range,  the  time  fuse  has 
reached  an  explosive  cap  in  the  interior; 
and  thus  the  iron  shell  is  ripped  open,  re- 
leasing the  liquid-poison,  which  immedi- 
ately vaporizes.  All  this  happens  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it. 
Now  imagine  hundreds  of  these  batteries 
being  set  off  at  once,  and  you  can  see  what 
a  dreadful  barrage  must  result.  Whole 
areas  are  drenched  with  gas  which  no 
mortal  can  escape. 

Of  course,  the  Levins  method  was  good 
only  on  a  stationary  front,  for  a  big  show 
required  several  nights  of  steady  work  in 
advance.  And  it  used  to  be  no  easy  matter 
for  a  man  in  the  carrying  party  to  shoulder 
a  140-pound  projector,  in  addition  to  his 
rifle,  pack,  gas-mask,  and  helmet,  and  to 
stagger  for  several  miles  perhaps  in  a  mud- 
dy trench  in  absolute  silence  and  darkness ; 
to  stop  dead  as  a  Very  light  soared  over 
his  head,  or  drop  when  a  machine  gun 
started  popping.  There  was  real  down- 
right drudgery  and  pathos  in  a  carrying 
party  of  the  First  Gas,  yet  our  men  worked 
uncomplainingly  throughout.  War  was 
99  per  cent,  hard  labor. 

Still  another  use  to  which  projectors 
were  recently  put  was  the  shooting  of 
T.N.T.  in  place  of  gas.  On  the  night  of 
September  26,  near  Varennes,  one  of  our 
parties  sent  over  a  ton  or  more  of  this  high 
explosive  in  one  dose,  and  completely 
annihilated  Hill  285.  Another  time  bombs 
were  filed  with  thermite,  and  the  fuses 
shortened  to  secure  an  air-burst.  Several 
batteries  were  trained  against  a  town  held 
by  the  enemy;  not  only  were  the  fireworks 
phenomenally  spectacular,  but  they  set 
the  entire  town  afire!  It  burned  for  several 
days.  These  feats,  of  course,  where  novel- 
ties. The  fact  is  that  during  the  American 
drive  very  few  projector  shows  were  at- 
tempted, the  companies  most  generally 
being  organized  into  Stokes  mortar  outfits. 

That  brings  us  to  the  use  of  the  trench- 
mortar  which,  because  of  its  lightness,  its 
portability,  and  the  great  variety  of  effects 
possible  with  it,  came  to  be  our  chief 
weapon  of  offense.  Briefly,  it  consists  of  a 
4-inch  smooth-bore  barrel,  4  feet  long, 
weighing  some  96  pounds;  an  iron  base- 
plate to  take  up  the  recoil  weighing*  60 
pounds;  and  bipod,  by  which  the  gun  is 
elevated  and  traversed,  of  some  36  pounds 
weight.  The  other  adjuncts  consist  of  sand- 
bags, a  ramrod,  a  kit  of  tools,  and  a  pick 
and  shovel.  Five  men  can  just  handle  the 
apparatus,  and,  therefore,  there  are  that 
many  men  on  each  gun-team.  To  set  up 
the  gun,  elevation  and  azimuth  (direction) 
being  given,  the  base-plate  is  lined  up  and 
embedded  in  the  ground  at  a  slope  of  90 
degrees  minus  the  angle  of  elevation,  and 
held  secure  by  sand-bags.  The  barrel  is 
then  set  at  right  angles  to  the  base-plate, 
and  is  supported  by  the  bipod,  the  plane  of 
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100%  Efficiency 
and  Good  Digestion 

NO    man    can    be    100   per  cent    efficient 
whose   digestion  causes  him    the  least 
discomfort.     His  nervous  system  will  be 
depressed,  his  optimism  low^ered  and  he  w^ill 
be  prone  to  magnify  the  worst  of  everything. 

Such  a  man  cannot  give  his  best  to  his 
w^ork,  nor  can  he  inspire  those  around  him  to 
do  their  best. 

Many  a  business  firm  is  thus  denied  the 
success  it  could  achieve  but  for  the  slight 
digestive  disturbance  of  some  one  of  its  high 
officials,  due  solely  to  hasty  and  improper 
mastication  of  food. 

In  a  case  of  this  character,  if  the  individual 
w^ill  eat  more  regularly,  masticate  his  food 
properly  and  make  a  routine  practice  of  chew- 
ing a  stick  of  my  original  pepsin  gum  for  ten 
minutes  after  each  meal,  he  will  soon  note, 
not  only  decided  improvement  in  his  digestion, 
but  also  what  is  no  less  gratifying — a  notable 
gain  in  his  personal  efficiency. 
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NTIL  now  the  world  at  large  little  knew, 
and  little  cared,  what  made  a  gas  engine  go, 
how  it  burned  gas,  how  efficient  it  was,  and 
just  why  one  was  better  than  another. 

But  a  constantly  declining  grade  of  gas  has 
changed  all  this.  Engine  troubles  began  to  develop 
in  nearly  all  cars.  What  was  the  cause?  Some  laid 
it  on  certain  kinds  of  pistons,  others  on  faulty  con- 
struction, and  so  on. 

Then  the  engineers  got  busy  and  they  reached 
the  important  and  surprising  conclusion  that  present 
day  gas  was  to  blame. 

Engines  had  to  be  redesigned  because  they  would 
not  "digest"  present  day  gas.  The  engineers  knew 
there  was  just  as  much  power  in  so  many  gallons  of 
low  grade  gas  as  in  high  grade  gas  but  the  trick  was 
how  to  get  the  power  out. 

After  much  experimenting,  the  leaders  in  engi- 
neering thought  arrived  at  this  point:  gas,  after 
leaving  the  carburetor,  must  be  "cracked"  up  finer, 
just  as  coffee  finely  ground  gives  greater  strength  in 
the  brew. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  fullv  on^this  point 
they  set  to  work  to  develop  a  process  or  a  device. 
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The  first  group  of  engineers  to  perfect  s, 
device  were  in  the  Chalmers  employ.     They  c 
an  expression  to  cover  this  device,  using  the 
Hot  Spot. 

This  device  was  placed  at  the  throat  of  the 
fold  and   was  of  such   simple  construction  t 
"pulverized"   the    new   gas    to   a   "fine  powv 
Also,  after  the  engine  had  run  a  short  time  it  het 
the  cracked  up  gas  just  enough  —  but  not  too 
—  so  that  it  would  burn  or  ignite  quicker  anc 
unburned  or  unused  gas  would  come  out  the  exi 

Gas,  like  the  "cave  man"  in  modern  civili/ 
generally  reverts  to  "type" — if  given  the  slii 
chance.  It  condenses  on  the  slightest  provo., 
and  goes  into  the  cylinders  in  a  rawer  state 
when  it  left  the  carburetor — unless  "handled' 
right.  So  this  is  the  way  the  Chalmers  eng 
met  this  condition: 


They  devised  a  new  method  of  taking 
gas  into  the  cylinders.  They  first  sent  the 
gas  into  each  cylinder  an  equal  distance — 14 
inches.  This  meant  that  no  one  cylinder 
was  "starved" — that  each  got  gas  quickly, 
that  the  best  gas  did  not  go  to  cylinder  No.  1 
while  cylinder  No.  6  got  what  was  left. 


I 
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Figure  A  shows  the  old  way — the  kind  to  be 

und  in  most  cars  to-dav.   Note  the  long  distance  gas 

ust  travel  to  get  to  cylinders  Nos.  1  and  6,  and  how 

OS.  3  and  4  get  their  "pick"  of  the  gas  (for  that  is 

iialiy  what  happens)  while  Nos.  2  and  5  are  starved. 

This  means  a  "choppy"    engine,  the   lurching 

nd  that  bucks  and  is  full  of  throbs.    If  your  engine 

I  brforms  that  way  the  chances  are  it  is  an  old  type. 

^'  Figure  B  shows  the  Chalmers  engine  not  only 
ith  the  Hot  Spot  device  but  also  the  Ram's-horn, 
hich  is  also  a  coined  word  to  indicate  the  intake 
lanifold. 


It  is  like  the  horn  of  a  ram  in  its  curves.  There's 
good  reason  for  this.  Gas  will  lurk  in  the  slightest 
')cket  and  condense  or  grow  foul,  will  condense  at  a 
:arp  angle,  and  will  condense  unless  the  canal  areaway 
is  smooth,  has  "easy  air  bends,'*  and  is  short. 


Thus  in  a  Chalmers  of  to-day  you  get  the 
most  modern,  the  most  highly  developed  gas 
engine  of  the  day. 

Extensive  laboratory  and  road  tests  by 
Chalmers  engineers  showed  these  two  great 
devices — Hot  Spot  and  Ram's-horn — to  be 
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right,  but  before  they  were  O.K'd  for  a  factory  pro- 
duction run  a  Chalmers  was  put  on  the  speedway  at 
Sheepshead  Bay,  Long  Island,  and  the  driver  told 
to  go  after  the  24-hour  record. 

Only  a  short  time  before  a  notable  car  had  hung 
up  the  enviable  distance  of  1819  miles. 

Chalmers  shattered  all  records.  It  ran  1898  miles 
— the  fastest  and  farthest  that  man  had  ever  traveled 
on  land,  sea  or  air  in  24  hours. 

No  one  had  felt  up  to  this  time  that  Chalmers 
was  a  speed  car,  and  we  do  not  claim  speed  as  its 
great  asset  to-day.  We  do  contend,  however,  that 
Hot  Spot  and  Ram's-horn  have  accomplished  such 
results  as  these: 

1.  Solved  the  low  grade  gas  problem. 

2.  Produced  a  throbless,  smooth-running  engine. 

3.  Developed  immediate  starting  on  a  cold  day. 

4.  Produced  a  cool  running  engine  on  a  hot 
summer  day. 

5.  Reduced  engine  adjustment  and  hence  made 
a  more  reliable  and  economical  car. 

Thus  vou  will  see  whv  a  man  who  owns  a 
present  dav  Chalmers  will  tell  you  he  drives  one  of 
the  few  great  cars  of  the  world. 
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whose  legs  is  parallel  to  the  base-plate. 
The  fiaal  adjustments  are  made  with  the 
inclinometer  and  the  prismatic  compass,  to 
secure  accuracy  of  fire. 

Now  the  barrel  is  always  elevated  around 
55  to  70  degrees,  so  that  a  projectile  in- 
serted at  the  muzzle  will  slide  easily  to  the 
breech.  That  is  the  special  feature  of  the 
Stokes  mortar;  it  is  not  a  breech-loading 
piece,  like  a  cannon,  but  muzzle-loading, 
awkward  as  it  may  seem.  At  the  breech 
there  is  a  striking-pin  which  explodes  the 
propellant  in  the  bomb  the  instant  it 
slides  to  the  bottom.  So  one  has  but  to 
feed  the  gun  with  bombs,  which  go  "toop- 
ing"  into  the  air  in  rapid  fire.  As  many  as 
twenty-five  shots  to  the  minute  is  about 
the  record  firing  speed. 

There  are  a  variety  of  Stokes  bombs — 
one  for  every  desired  purpose.  In  general, 
they  are  steel  cylinders  resembling  rolling- 
pins,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  having  a 
total  w^eight  of  twenty-six  to  thirty  pounds. 
In  particular,  they  may  be  classified  into 
two  types:  those  which  burst  after  landing, 
and  those  which  are  cast  solid  to  preclude 
the  danger  of  leakage.  In  the  forward  end 
a  well  extends  to  the  interior,  and  in  it  is 
inserted  a  Bickford  twenty-second  time- 
fuse; a  Mills  pistol-head  is  then  screwed 
into  the  opening.  As  in  the  case  on  the 
Levins  projectors,  the  purpose  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  cause  the  shell  to  be 
ripped  open  gently  on  the  ground,  allowing 
the  gas  to  seep  out  as  a  liquid.  A  violent 
explosion,  or  an  air-burst,  would  dissipate 
the  gas  and  render  it  harmless.  Hence, 
the  familiar  sound  of  the  gas-sheU;  a  dull 
"phlop,"  resembling  a  dud.  On  the  rear 
end  of  the  bomb  is  attached  a  container 
for  the  propellant  of  E.  C.  3  powder,  which 
is  put  up  in  the  form  of  several  "biscuits." 
The  range  of  the  Stokes  projector  can  be 
varied  by  the  number  of  these  "biscuits" 
as  well  as  by  elevating  the  barrel  of  the  gun. 

The  other  type  of  bomb  includes  both 
the  smoke  and  the  thermite  shells.  In  the 
forward  end  is  inserted  a  Gaine  tube  and  a 
No.  31  time-fuse.  The  latter  is  set  to 
explode  the  powder  in  the  tube  when  the 
bomb  reaches  the  critical  point  in  the 
trajectory.  The  propellant  takes  the  form 
of  several  "doughnuts"  of  cordite,  which 
slip  around  a  container  and  a  cartridge  used 
to  detonate  them. 

With  that  basis  to  start  iipon,  let  us  see 
how  the  various  chemicals  are  used  in 
practise.  Suppose  the  infantry  is  about  to 
advance  under  heavy  machine-gun  fire. 
Several  Stokes  gun-teams  would  then  pro- 
duce a  smoke-screen  across  the  German 
trenches  to  obscure  the  movements  of  our 
troops.  The  smoke-bomb  contains  white 
phosphorous,  and  is  timed  to  explode  just 
as  it  hits  the  ground.  Dense  gray  clouds 
of  smoke  are  liberated,  which,  tho  harmless, 
have  a  bewildering  effect  on  those  caught 
in  it. 

Or  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  fool  Fritz 
with  our  so-called  "skunk "-gas,  an  evil- 
smelling  compound.  This  gas  is  abso- 
lutely harmless,  tho  very  disagreeable. 
The  enemy,  thinking  it  to  be  the  "real 
stuff,"  will  put  on  his  mask,  while  our 
infantry  advance  with  perfect  freedom  and 
fight  to  inestimable  advantage. 

if  it  is  desired  to  make  tho  enemy  wear 
his  mask  for  long  periods  of  time,  lachry- 
matory gases  are  used,  such  as  bromace- 
tone,  and  the  so-called  "S.  K."  gas. 
While  not  deadly,  unless  in  heavy  concen- 
tration, these  weeping  gases  will  produce 
great  suffering;  and  because  they  linger 
in  every  nook  and  corner,  even  in  tho 
clothes,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
a  high  concentration  is  not  necessary. 
One  shot  a  minute  will  do  the  trick. 


For  actually  gassing  the  Boche,  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  the  "P.  S."  bomb,  a 
mixture  of  80  per  cent,  chlorpicrin  ai^d 
20  per  cent,  stannous  chlorid.  And,  of 
course,  phosgene  and  diphosgene  are  used 
considerably  because  of  their  extreme 
deadliness.  However,  in  this  case,  we  must 
take  Fritz  by  surprize — gas  him  before  he 
has  time  to  put  his  mask  on  at  all.  To 
accomplish  this  we  fixe  forty  or  more 
pounds  of  shell  in  rapid  succession  from 
each  gun,  thus  producing  a  terrific  local 
concentration  of  gas.  Phosgene  does  not 
linger  such  as  the  lachrymatory  gases  do, 
but  volatilizes  very  quickly.  For  that 
reason  it  is  possible  to  pull  off  a  gas-show 
just  before  our  infantry  go  over,  and  in  no 
way  endanger  our  own  men.  Of  course,  the 
wind  conditions  must  be  considered  first, 
and  the  company  meteorologist  decides 
whether  the  gas-show  will  be  effective. 
Sometimes  the  wind  will  become  unfavor- 
able before  zero  hour;  this  spells  "wash- 
out," and  a  lot  of  wasted  energy  for  all 
concerned. 

More  than  any  other  kind  of  shell,  we 
shot  the  famous  thermite.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  powdered  aluminum  and  ferric  oxid, 
which  on  ignition  reacts  chemically  with 
the  liberation  of  intense  heat.  The  iron 
reduced  in  the  reaction  is  heated  to  a  molten 
state,  and  falls  thus,  a  shower  of  "liquid 
fire." 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  MAN  WHO 

HELPED  SHOOT  THE  TRUTH 

INTO  THE  HUNS 


THE  best  weapon  employed  by  the 
United  States  in  France,  say  some, 
was  its  propaganda.  Flying  in  airplanes 
above  the  enemy  and  dropping  printed 
matter  containing  sundry  truths  which  it 
was  desirable  to  impress  upon  the  Teutonic 
understanding  was  one  of  the  regular 
activities  in  the  American  Army  during 
the  last  months  of  the  war,  and  a  corps  of 
trained  men  were  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  this  persuasive 
material.  Capt.  Heber  Blankenhorn,  of 
the  United  States  InteUigenee  Division, 
who  was  sent  to  France  to  organize  these 
activities,  tells  in  a  volume  entitled  "Ad- 
ventures in  Propaganda"  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin) some  of  his  experiences  while  so  en- 
gaged. Illuminating  are  some  of  the 
samples  given  in  this  book  of  the  propa- 
ganda material  used.  One  item  which 
must  have  caused  the  Germans  not  a 
little  uneasiness  stated  the  number  of 
American  troops  in  Germany  to  be  1,- 
900,000  men,  and  showed  how  the  number 
was  increasing  month  by  month.  Another 
was  a  fac-simile  of  a  "Field  Post-card  for 
German  soldiers  captured  by  the  Amer- 
ican Army."  This  reads  in  German, 
"Take  this  card,  write  the  address  of  your 
family  on  it,  and  if  you  are  captured  by 
the  Americans,  give  it  to  the  officer  in 
command  of  your  detachment.  He  will 
make  it  his  business  to  send  it  off  and  so 
relievo  your  relatives  as  to  your  condition." 
Then  the  fact  is  stated  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  prisoner  is  wounded,  followed  by 
this  reassuring  information  to  his  relatives : 
"Do  not  worry  about   me.     The  war  is 


over    for   me.     I    have    good    food.     Tke 
American    Army    gives    its    prisoners    the 
same  food  as  its  own  soldiers:  beef,  white 
bread,    potatoes,    beans,    prunes,    coffee, 
milk,  butter,  tobacco,  etc."     Another  sam- 
ple of  propaganda  is  a  map  showing  the 
section   where    the   St.    Mihiel   operations 
took  place.     The  legend  in  German  reads, 
"The  salient,  where  the  Germans  had  de- 
fended   themselves    for    four    years,    was 
taken    in     twenty-seven     hours     by     the 
Americans.     Three    hundred   and     ninety 
kilometers  were  gained.      The  number  of 
prisoners  amounts  to  15,000."     There  are 
also  reproductions  of  German  propaganda, 
among  them  four  cartoons  from  Kladdera- 
datsch,  the  German  comic  paper,  entitled 
"American    Justice,"    with    legends    run- 
ning   as    follows:     "In    Kansas    the    pro- 
German  Jimmy  Walker  was  lynched.     The 
murderers  were  acquitted."     "The  nigger 
Sam  Darky  shot  the  widow  Aunt  Lizzy 
because  she  was  reading  the  Bible  in  the 
Lutheran    version.     He    was    acquitted." 
"The    Chippeway    Indian     Bloody    Shirt 
lassoed  the  boy  Tommy  Pinkleton  because 
he  was  carrying  a  few  Frankfurters  for  his 
father.     He   was    acquitted."     "P*rofessor 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  written  a  book  ac- 
cording   to    which    Germany    is    the    best 
governed  state.     He  was  acquitted."   Cap- 
tain Blankenhorn's  contact  with  the  war 
being  of  a  character  in  a  class  by  itself,  his 
sketches  are  from  an  angle  different  from 
that  of  most  aecoun,ts  that  have  thus  far 
been     published.     Among     other     things, 
he  furnishes  some  first-hand  information 
on  Boche   psychology,   as  he  obtained   it 
from  a  study  of  prisoners.     He  says: 

I  have  three  major  impressions:  First, 
the  great  herd,  the  dirty  common  cattle, 
simple,  stinking,  helpless,  dangerous.  They 
want  to  eat  and  be  warm.  They  are 
speechless  and  they  are  aU  glad  to  be 
prisoners. 

Secondly,  the  ordinary  run  of  officers — 
intelligent,  trimmed,  and  controlled  in 
mind  and  body,  stubborn,  able,  but  un- 
attractive, who  can  be  voluble.  They 
are  utterly  unoriginal. 

Thirdly,  certain  youths.  A  few  days  ago 
they  were  trying  to  kill  Americans,  and  if 
I  met  them  I  should  dutifuUy  trj'  to  stick 
a  bayonet  in  them,  if  able  to.  They  are 
the  enemy.  They  have  delicate  faces, 
clear  skin,  and  eyes.  I  used  to  see  many 
of  the  like  of  them  before  me  in  school- 
rooms. 

Take  Herr  Junkherr  H.  von  B.,  aged 
twenty,  of  the  Prussian  Guards.  "Papa," 
to  whom  he  constantly  refers,  was  Military 
Attache  at  Washington  once.  The  boy 
speaks  perfect  English.  He  is  slim,  almost 
feminine  in  his  manner,  handsome.  When 
brought]  before  me  he  addresses  me  at 
once  to  prefer  a  request:  "May  I  ask 
that  my  rank  and  name  be  not  ignored? 
The  French  officer  who  interrogated  me 
did  not  acknowledge  the  salute  and  left 
the  room  without  speaking.  In  the  Ger- 
man Army  officers  always  speak  on  leaving 
the  room."  AU  this  most  gently,  like  a 
child  who  was  bewildered  and  must  know 
at  once  whether  he  was  to  receive  the 
treatment  that  he  expected.  A  true 
stripling  of  his  class,  who  stated  his  "social 
position"  as  if  it  were  the  same  sort  of 
fact  as  his  name,  place  of  residence,  etc. 
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Idle  trucks  are  costly 


THE  earning  power  of  your 
truck  depends  on  its  ability 
to  render  uninterrupted  service. 
Cheap  trucks  are  too  often  out  of 
commission  and  for  too  long  a 
time.  And  then  they  don't  last. 
An  economical  truck  cannot 
spend  time  in  the  repair  shop. 
It  must  be  working  and  earning 
its  keep.  Our  records  covering 
103  lines  of  business  in  which  we 
have  installed  trucks  prove  con- 
clusively that  a 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW 
MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time; 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  off  the  job; 

Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain; 

Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 
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He  mentioned  these  things  first  because 
they  seemed  to  him  to  he  in  peril,  just  as 
the  herd  asked  first  for  food  and  bhmkets. 

I  cut  short  his  protests  with  a  request 
to  sit — an  apology  for  the  box  that  stood 
for  a  ehair  —  and  offered  a  cigaret.  His 
(juestions  were  thus  answered  and  then 
forgotten.  We  talked  about  the  war  and 
about  America,  which  he  had  planned  to 
\isit,  "but  he  was  afraid  now  he  never 
could  see,"  and  he  asked  if  I  knew  Anne 
Morgan  and  Anita  Stewart  and  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt,  whom  "Papa  had  talked  of 
so  much!" 

The  morning  before  he  was  directing  a 
machine  gun  until  the  soldiers  at  his  side 
were  shot,  one  in  the  chest,  and  one  killed 
outright.  Then  he  heard  the  firing  of  the 
Americans  behind  him  as  well  as  in  front — 
on  all  sides.  "I  talked  with  the  Unte.r- 
offizier  who  had  been  at  the  front  since 
1914.  I  told  him  that  when  it  was  useless 
I  would  not  Avaste  blood,  either  German  or 
American.  I  wish  so  much  to  send  word 
home  that  I  am  not  dead.  You  see  a 
few  hours  earlier  I  had  sent  back  word 
that  we  would  hold  the  position  at  all 
costs — that  was  the  last  word,  so  they 
will  think  I  am  killed." 

Another,  just  nineteen,  wore  a  cumber- 
some iron  helmet  two  sizes  too  large,  like  a 
cavern  around  his  girl's  features.  I 
Avould  not  have  had  the  heart  to  be  stern 
with  him  even  in  the  schoolroom.  In 
war — kill  him?     Good  Lord! 

With  others  it  wasn't  so.  The  officers 
were  such  capable  dunderheads.  They 
talked  their  newspaper  nonsense  so  serious- 
ly- and  held  such  fervent  shallow  beliefs 
that  one  thought  of  them  in  command  of 
the  thousands  of  animals  in  the  next  cage 
and  understood  how  very  dangerous  the 
combination  could  be. 

One  of  them,  a  Hamburg  shipowner's 
son,  who  solemnljr  lumped  Roumania 
and  America  together  as  about  on  equal 
terms,  said  equally  solemnly:  "One  of 
our  ships,  the  Hohefcldc,  is  now  the  Long 
Beach.  She  is  carrying  American  troops. 
That  is  a  good  thing.  ]VIy  father  says  it 
is  very  bad  for  a  ship  to  lie  idle  in  the  water. 
It  is  much  better  for  the  ship  to  have  it 
doing  something."  You  have  to  use  a 
hammer  made  in  a  shell-works  to  get 
sense  into  a  noodle  like  that.  I  talked  with 
liim  very  reasonably  for  some  time,  but 
it  was  with  profound  satisfaction  that  I 
finally  turned  on  him  and  said  very  Avarlike : 
'"We  Avill  smash  your  line  all  right.  Of 
course,  every  one  knows  that  now.  And 
then  the  Rhine,  and  the  longer  you  stand 
up  for  smashing  the  Avorse  your  country 
Avill  he  off."  1  left  him  Avith  his  jaw 
])olishing  his  shoes. 

The  animals — those  shapeless,  grinning 
private  soldiers  —  were  amusing.  They 
took  a  lot  of  the  seriousness  out  of  the  war. 
They  are  so  glad  to  be  caught,  so  content 
to  be  alive  and  in  the  hands  of  Americans, 
so  sure  "the  Avar  has  lasted  too  long, 
mu<-h  too  long,"  and  so  hilarious  OA-er  the 
fact  that  for  them  the  war  is  au.s,  that  it 
Avas  cheering  to  see  them — especially  so 
many  of  them! 

Every  officer  asks:  "Why  is  America 
in  the  war?"  Some,  a  good  many, 
really  are  puzzled,  they  Avant  to  learn. 
Others  are  curious  to  see  if  you  avIU  repeat 
idealisms  as  sober  war  exi)lanations. 
WIhu  you  do — they  smile  sarcastically. 
liut  their  smile  fades  if  you  take  the  trouble 
lo  insist,  and  if  you  ask  them  what  it  will 
mean  to  Germany  if  Avhat  you  say  is 
really  correct.  When  you  tell  them  that 
the\  are  prisoners,  that  thousands  more 
are  j)risoners,  that  Americans  are  savage 
killers  l)efHuse  lliev  Avant  nothintr  out  of  ilie 


Avar,  some  of  these  sarcastic  Prussian 
Guard  officers  almost  quail.  It  is  Aery 
curious. 

After  informing  us  about  a  young 
German  officer  anxious  to  go  home  and 
tell  his  people,  Avho  are  aristocrats,  Avhat 
the  Americans  are  like  and  Avhy  they  are 
in  the  war.  Captain  Blankenhorn  goes  on 
with  the  story  of  Gefreite  F.  W.,  a  Ger- 
man private  Avho  has  won  the  first-  and 
second-class  Iron  Cross — 

This  stark,  creased,  desperate-looking 
soldier,  to  all  outward  appearance  noth- 
ing but  a  "good  soldier,"  told  us  his 
story  in  bitten-off  sentences  and  in  a  post- 
card. In  August,  1914,  he  had  been 
mobilized.  In  four  years  of  Avar  he  had 
had  sixteen  days  of  leaAC.  He  spent 
those  four  years  in  front  of  the  first-line 
trenches,  gimner  of  a  fifteen-millimeter 
piece.  His  job  was  to  lie  out  in  a  shell- 
hole  Avith  his  gun,  ahead  of  his  OAvn  in- 
fantry. He  was  put  there  becatise  he  was 
a  Social  Democrat.  That,  was  his  ex- 
planation. Not  CA^en  when  his  wife  died 
did  he  get  leaAC  to  go  to  the  funeral. 
He  was  forty-two  years  old,  a  butcher 
once,  employing  men,  Avith  a  good  business 
and  a  house  Avhich  he  owned,  and  he  had  a 
post-card  picture  of  it  if  we  Avanted  to  see 
it.  The  business  had  been  sold  for  war- 
taxes.  The  baby  died  three  months 
after  the  mother.  His  own  mother  was 
paralyzed,  scAenty-nine  years  old.  He 
must  haA'e  killed  hundreds  of  men.  At 
Cambrai,  AA'here  he  was  out  in  front  of  his 
own  infantry,  the  British  sent  eighteen 
waA'es  against  him  and  none  broke  through. 

' '  Did  he  knoAv  Americans  were  before 
him  in  this  last  fight?" 

Yes,  he  had  heard  so,  and  in  the  fog 
on  that  morning  tAvo  days  before  he  saw 
the  Americans,  some  passing  to  left, 
others  walking  to  right,  and  he  said  then 
and  there,  "I  will  shoot  no  American." 
He  swore  he  fired  not  a  shot.  When  some 
American  soldiers  called  out  in  German  to 
him,  he  rose  up  from  his  lone  shell-hole 
fort  and  surrendered. 

"But  if  there  had  been  negroes  before 
me  I'd  haA^e  shot  to  the  last  shell,"  he 
added.  It  was  this  postscript  that  con- 
vinced me  he  was  telling  the  truth. 

We  asked  him  Avho  caused  the  war. 
"Die  Weltspitzbuhen,"  he  said;  "the 
rascals,  the  Prussian  landlords."  "  Scheide- 
mann?"  "He  spoke  pretty  well"  — 
"Haase?  Ledebotir?" — "Ach,  they  spoke 
the  truth— Lie1)knecht?"  "He  talked  too 
much."  On  one  of  his  rare  lea\'es  in  a 
cafe  in  Stettin  a  captain  of  the  Vater- 
landtipartei  had  said  that  the  Avar  must  go 
on.  W.  had  said  to  him:  "You  fool,  if 
you  had  lain  out  there  in  that  devilish 
Schweinerei  for  four  years  in  the  mud, 
you'd  have  reason  to  knoAV  better — you 
office-slacker."  W.  said  that  the  captain 
said  he'd  shoot  the  soldier,  and  the  soldier 
says    he    ansAvered,    "You —     you    reach 

hack,  and  I'll  slit  your throat."     His 

ccht  DciilHch  cuss-Avords  Avere  A'cnomous. 
I  questioned  him  closely,  but  he  stuck  to 
it.  "Do  many  common  soldiers  speak 
like  that  to  officers?"  "Many  think  it, 
the  greatest  part  think  it,  and  more  dare 
to  say  it  now  than  <'ver  did  before." 

Finally  we  looked  at  the  post-card  of  his 
house  shown  by  this  haggard,  Avolfish 
.soldier  Avith  tli(>  broken  teeth,  the  scars, 
the  cropt,  mangy  -  looking  head,  the 
ploAved  forehead,  and  the  almost  glazed, 
glassy  eyes.  We  got  a  shock.  In  front 
of  the  common  dwelling  Avith  its  fenced-in 
>ard    stood    a   man,   a   round,    j^rosperous 


person,  obAnously  in  the  pose  of  owner, 
almost  a  self-important  person,  Avith  a 
high  choker  cotter,  a  noticeable  tie,  and 
large  waistcoat,  Avith  jowls  and  a  Avell- 
tended  mustache,  AAith  his  blond  hair 
slicked  down  on  each  side  of  a  neat 
"part" — ridictilously  the  type  of  the 
fattened  bourgeois.  He  was  so  prosperous, 
Avith  his  arm  akimbo  and  his  newspaper 
crumpled  in  hand. 

He  explained  that  that  was  he — that 
was  Herr  W.  in  peace.       \ 

We  simply  did  not  belicAe  him.  He  ex- 
plained that  he'd  lost  forty-eight  pounds  in 
four  years  of  war.  I  looked  sharply  at  the 
card  and  the  face  and  could  make  out  the 
nose  and  broAvs  the  same — not  a  thing 
else. 

That  man,  body  and  life,  Avas  as  smashed 
as  these  French  Aillages  by  the  war. 
He  had  stayed  out  in  the  trenches,  out- 
side CA-en  of  the  trenches,  hating  the 
Spilzbuben  who  put  him  there.  Ralph 
remarked,  "He  has  only  his  anger  left." 
I  rejoined.  "But  he  can't  do  anything 
CA'en  A\ath  his  anger."  For,  as  Avith  all 
Germans,  despite  the  hatred  that  could 
make  him  sAAear,  there  seemed  in  him  no 
spark  of  rcAolution,  no  hint  of  organizing 
resistance.  He  had  killed  hundreds  of 
men  at  the  behest  of  Spitzbuben,  at  Avhom 
he  railed  and  who  smashed  him  and  his, 
but  it  ne\er  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that 
he  could  do  anything  Avhatever  about  it. 

Then  a  couple  of  stories  are  told  of  the 
kind  that  makes  an  American  inquire, 
"Why  is  a  German,  and  hoAv  did  he  get 
that  wa5'^?" 

One  German  major  was  found  with  his 
kit  all  packed  up,  his  arms  folded,  waiting 
to  go  to  prison-camp.  He  Avas  furious  with 
the  high  command  whom  he  had  told  the 
attack  was  coming,  but  who  didn't  believe 
him.  *So,  in  high  dudgeon  and  righteous 
indignation,  he  made  no  effort  to  escape. 
Achilles  in  his  tent  Avas  no  nobler  picture! 

I  keep  telling  the  funniest  story  of  all. 
On  the  British  front  they  advanced  so 
fast  not  long  ago  that  they  caught  a  train 
and  sent  the  engineer  traiUng  back  a 
prisoner.  The  engineer  was  explosive 
Avith  indignation  and  flourished  a  pa))er 
Avhich  nobody  Avould  read.  Busa-  fighters 
just  AA^aA'^ed  Fritz  ream^ard  and  he  waAed 
his  paper  as  he  went.  Finally,  late  in  the 
daj-  somebody  looked  at  his  paper.  It  was 
a  guaranty  from  the  Imperial  German 
GoAernment  that  he  would  not  be  sent  for 
service  into  the  Avar-zone.  According  to 
his  interpretation  he  could  not  be  taken 
prisoner!  Therefore  he  demanded  to  be 
sent  back  to  German}'  at  once! 

And  then  there  is  this  brief  but  rather 
vivid  description  of  a  night  air-raid  that 
Avas  defeated  by  the  use  of  search-lights 
and  the  fire  of  "archies,"  as  the  antiair 
gims  Avere  called: 

In   the  dark  Ave  began  motoring  home, 

and  just  a  few  kilometers   away  from 

search-lights  sprang  up  from  the  hills  and 
raked  the  sky.  Then  distant  crasliings 
began.     "Pull   up,"  said   our   companion. 

"Raid   on   St.  ,   I'm   afraid.     It   may 

get  stinky  down  there." 

More  search-lights  shot  from  the  hills, 
and  on  our  hill  Ave  stood  and  tri(>d  to  figme 
out  Avhat  Avere  the  meanings  of  the  noises 
that  cracked  and  rattled  out  of  the  night. 

"Crack,  crash,  blap,  krump,  crash!"' 
all  in  Aarying  powers  and  keys  and  at  a ary- 
ing  distances.  They  Avere  archies  and 
bomVjs,  Ave  knew,  hut  it  was  the  devil's  own 
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Two  men  were  talking  about 
a  friend  and  his  motor  car 

"I  don't  see  how  Robinson  can  afford  to  drive 
that  car  in  the  first  place.  And  have  you  noticed 
his  tires — all  four  of  them  are  Hood  Extra  Plys? 


can  t   at 


expensive   tires  tor 


"Why,"  replied  his  friend,  "I  suppose  Robinson 
figures  he  cannot  afford  to  use  any  tires  but 
Hoods — others  cost  too  much. 

*'His   car   takes  a   35"  x  5"  tire.     That  size  of  a 
certain  so-called  standard  make  would  cost   him 
about  ^60.25,  for  which  he  would  get  approx- 
imately 4,000  miles  of  service. 

"Now   then,   a   Hood   Extra   Ply  tire  of    the 
same    size  gives   him   from   7,000   to    9,000 
miles  at  a.Jirst  cost  of  only  ^13.45  more. 

"It  is    evident    that    Robinson     looks    for 

real  cost  —  not  first  cost.       At   its  own 

cost   per   mile   the   standard  tire  would 

if    it     gave     even    the    minimum 

Hood   average   of    7,000    miles — 

be  the   most  expensive   tire   by 

about   ^31.30. 


I    should   say  Robinson 
is  a  shrewd  buyer. 
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job  to  tell  which  was  which  and  what  insurrection  took  place, 
noises  fitted  what  flashes.  "There  he  is!"  Mrs.  Askern's  storj-: 
suddenly  cried  Captain  H.  In  the  cross- 
ing of  four  search-Ught  beams  was  the 
Boche  raider,  or  one  of  them.  The  hand- 
somest silver  dragon-fly  you  ever  beheld, 
ducking  a  bit  as  if  dazzled  and  turning, 
but  caught. 

Just  then  dow-n  in  the  vaUey  about 
fi\-e  miles  off,  a  red  roar,  literally  that — a 
red  roar!  A  hideous  roar  and  a  burst  of 
red  that  lit  up  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the 
valley  and  the  cloud  and  smoke  flashes 
overhead.  A  Boche  raider  had  got  a 
dump — a  big  one.  Explosion  on  explosion, 
belch  of  noise  on  belch,  tore  up  out  of  the 
valley. 

Then  the  raider  overhead  twisted  and 
came  on  toward  us,  still  caught  in  the  four 
beams,  quite  large,  and  quite  rapidly 
getting  right  overhead.  Every  blamed 
archie  in  the  world,  it  seemed,  concen- 
trated on  him.  Some  of  our  party  shrank 
around  the  corner  of  the  only  protection 
in  reach — a  ruined  house,  for  the  hail 
of  archie  bullets  is  no  joke.  When  he 
was  about  three  degrees  from  being 
squarely  overhead,  about  six  feet  from  the 
zenith,  I  suppose  would  be  the  technical 
term,  he  turned  again,  I'm  reheved  to  re- 
late, and  swam  away,  pestered  by  the 
bright-red  fireflies  of  scores  of  archie 
shells.  And  almost  half  a  mile  off  he 
slipt  aU  the  beams  and  got  away. 


HOW  AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN  ESCAPED 

DEATH  IN  THE  EGYPTIAN 

INSURRECTION 


EGYPT  was  among  the  several  peoples 
that  decided  the  time  had  come  to 
"start  something"  when  they  heard 
President  Wilson's  weU-chosen  words  rela- 
tive to  the  "rights  of  smaU  nations." 
Feeling  themselves  small  and  at  the  same 
time  entitled  to  sundry  rights  of  which  they 
yearned  to  have  the  world  take  cognizance, 
it  occurred  to  the  Egyptians  that  the 
psychological  moment  had  arrived  to 
assert  themselves.  Whereupon,  following  a 
custom  that  has  had  considerable  vogue 
lately,  they  started  an  insurrection.  People 
well  informed  on  Egj'ptian  affairs  say  there 
was  no  particular  occasion  for  an  uprising 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile.  The  Egyptians, 
it  is  said,  had  sat  around  during  the  period 
of  the  war  reaping  all  the  benefits  resulting 
from  that  struggle  without  being  touched 
by  any  of  its  horrors.  But  insurrect  they 
would,  and  did,  being  urged  thereto  prin- 
cipally by  certain  discredited  pashas  who 
had  axes  of  their  own  to  grind.  These  dis- 
gruntled persons,  says  Clair  Price,  writing 
from  Cairo  to  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Neirs, 
"even  told  their  followers  that  President 
Wilson,  in  declaring  for  the  rights  of  small 
nations,  had  declared  for  Egyptian  inde- 
pendence, and  Americans  who  came  to 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  rising  were  asked 
repeatedly  by  the  natives,  'When  is 
President  Wilson  coming  to  Egypt?'" 
An  account  of  the  disorders  taking  place 
in  Egypt  is  given  by  Mr.  Price  in  the  words 
of  Mrs.  D.  L.  Askern,  of  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  who  has  spent  sixteen  years  in  Egypt 
as  a  missionary  and   was  there  when   the 


We  quote  from 


For  the  past  six  months.  Dr.  Askern  and 
I  have  been  working  wnth  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Jerusalem.  A  few  days  ago 
I  came  down  from  Jerusalem  on  four  days' 
leave  to  secure  our  summer  clothing  from 
the  mission  station  in  Fayoum  where  w." 
Uve. 

"With  three  trunks  full  of  it,  I  left 
the  station  at  Fayoum  by  the  eight  o'clock 
train  last  Saturday  morning  (March  15). 
With  me  was  R.  W.  Graves,  an  inspector 
for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Fayoum  district.  Mr.  Graves  was  bound 
for  Cairo,  but  I  was  to  change  at  Cairo 
for  the  Jerusalem  railway. 

We  knew  there  might  be  trouble,  for 
aU  sorts  of  rumors  had  been  about.  We 
didn't  know  that  we'd  have  such  a  narrow 
escape  as  we  did  have,  however. 

When  the  train  pulled  into  Com  obu 
Radi  station,  a  few  minutes  south  of 
Wasta,  a'  number  of  boj'-s  armed  with 
clubs  leapt  into  the  train  and  began  roam- 
ing up  and  down  the  corridors.  They  did 
nothing  in  the  first-class  carriages  but 
peer  in  at  us,  but  later  we  could  hear  the 
crash  of  glass  in  the  second-  and  third- 
class  carriages.  All  of  us  were  unarmed 
and  had  no  military  guard. 

When  the  train  pulled  out  of  Com 
obu  Radi  station  we  saw  some  of  them 
pass  up  and  dow^n  the  corridor  again,  and 
we  began  to  suspect  that  trouble  was 
ahead  for  us,  for  they  wouldn't  be  riding 
on  the  train  with  the  insolence  they 
showed  unless  they  expected  to  meet  their 
friends  at  the  next  station  or  two. 

They  met  them  quickly. 

It  takes  only  about  four  minutes 
to  reach  Watsa  from  Com  obu  Radi, 
and  there  must  have  been  nearly  seven 
thousand  natives  packed  around  the  Wasta 
station.  They  were  all  armed  Avith  long 
clubs  and  knives  and  led  by  students  on 
horseback,  drest  in  fezzes  and  European 
clothing.  They  swarmed  around  the  train 
and  began  to  board  it  before  it  stopt. 

We  knew  we  had  little  mercy  to  expect 
from  them. 

There  were  seven  Christians  in  our 
car — two  Syrian  men,  their  wives,  a 
Syrian  girl,  Mr.  Graves,  and  myself. 
With  Mr.  Graves  leading  the  way,  we 
jumped  out  of  the  car-door  before  the 
train  had  come  to  a  stop  and  dashed 
across  the  platform  to  a  freight-car.  It 
was  a  sheet-iron  car  and  looked  as  if  it 
might  afford  some  protection.  We  chained 
the  door  on  the  inside  and  the  seven  of 
us  stood  in  the  darkness  within,  wondering 
what  would  happen  to  us  next. 

For  a  time  I  had  had  some  hopes  of 
saving  my  trunks,  but  I  knew  by  this 
time  that  I  would  never  see  them  again. 
I  presume  I  shall  be  compensated  some 
time  for  the  loss  of  them,  but  the  future 
will  take  care  of  that.  Standing  in  that 
freight-car,  we  decided  we'd  be  lucky 
enough  if  we  got  out  with  our  lives. 

I  think  the  reason  we  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  car  was  that  the  entire 
mob  was  bent  on  looting  before  anything 
else.  Wo  knew  that  we  were  safe  for  a 
time,  but  as  soon  as  the  mob  had  glutted 
its  appetite  for  loot  we  knew  they  would 
turn  attention  to  us. 

I  had  seen  a  Syrian  who  had  been 
riding  in  the  second-class  car  being  un- 
mercifully beaten  with  clubs  as  I  ran 
to  the  freight-car.  I  presume  he  either 
was  not  giving  up  his  money  fast  enough 
or  did  not  have  enough  money  on  him 
to  satisfy  the  mob.     I  had  seen  a  Syrian 


woman  who  objected  to  having  her  ear- 
rings torn  out  of  her  ears  being  beaten  on 
the  face. 

The  fact  is  that  each  member  of  the 
mob  was  afraid  he  was  not  going  to  get 
his  share  of  the  loot,  and  to  that  fact  I  owe 
my  life.  It  was  not  long  before  the  rest  of 
the  Christian  passengers  had  been  looted 
and  the  mob  began  to  turn  its  attention  to 
our  freight-car.  A  fearful  pounding  began 
at  the  car-door  and  soon  it  began  to  yield. 
I  had  already,  as  soon  as  I  had  gotten  into 
the  car,  put  my  rings  and  most  of  my 
money  into  my  stocking,  leaving  about 
fifteen  doUars  in  my  hand-bag,  under  the 
supposition  that  if  it  were  empty  when  I 
handed  it  over  it  might  em-age  them. 

As  soon  as  the  car  -  doors  began  to 
yield,  knives  began  to  be  thrust  through  the 
aperture  and  voices  began  to  caU  in  in 
Arabic,  "Give  us  your  money  or  we  will 
take  your  lives!" 

One  of  the  S\Tians  at  once  began  to 
hand  his  monej'  through  the  aperture,  scores 
of  hands  grabbing  for  it,  and  the  din  in- 
creasing in  volume.  The  SjTian  was 
badly  frightened  and  the  worse  the  din 
became  the  faster  he  handed  money  through 
the  door.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  were  all 
pretty  nervous  by  that  time. 

The  aperture  in  the  door  continued 
to  widen  slowly  as  it  was  forced  open, 
and  when  it  appeared  that  presently  it 
would  be  wide  enough  open  to  admit  one 
or  two  of  the  mob,  Mr.  Graves  succeeded 
in  smashing  open  the  door  on  the  other 
side  of  the  car,  and  the  two  of  us  jumped 
out. 

As  ^oon  as  we  had  gotten  the  door  open, 
part  of  the  mob  leapt  around  the  car  to 
catch  us. 

I  thrust  my  handbag  at  them  and  ran. 

Mr.  Graves  thrust  a  roll  of  money  at 
them  and  ran  with  me. 

I  didn't  look  behind  to  see  what  was 
happening,  but  Mr.  Graves  did,  and  he 
told  me  afterward  that  the  only  thing  that 
saved  our  lives  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
so  pleased  with  my  handbag  that  for  the 
moment  they  forgot  all  about  us. 

The  fugitives  made  for  a  building  some 
three  hundred  yards  away,  without  know- 
ing whatSnight  await  them  there.  It  was 
the  only  hiding-place  that  appeared. 
Then  they  unexpectedly  found  a  friend — 

An  Arabic  boy  saw  us  coming,  and 
shoving  us  into  a  small  fitter's  shop,  he 
locked  the  door  and  returned  to  his  work 
outside  the  shop.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  boy.  His  name  was  Mohammed  Alj-, 
but  he  was  a  good  friend  of  ours.  He 
might  have  given  us  up  to  the  mob  at  any 
time,  but  he  stood  loyally  by  us. 

"They've  been  here,"  he  said,  as  he 
locked  us  in.    "They  won't  come  back." 

It  was  a  ramshackle  little  shop,  built 
out  of  wood,  and  could  have  been  smashed 
very  easily  had  they  known  we  Avere  in 
there,  but  it  afforded  us  a  hiding-place,  and 
any  hiding-place  looked  good  to  us  then. 

It  w^as  not  long  before  their  looting  of 
the  train  was  finished  and  the  mob  came 
swarming  over  to  the  shops  and  demanded 
of  Aly: 

"Where  is  the  inspector  and  the  sitt" 
(Arabic  term  for  woman)? 

Aly  profest  ignorance  and  asked  the 
mob  what  they  were  doing. 

"We're  going  to  smash  up  the  world 
and  kill  all  the  English,"  they  said. 

We  could  hear  them  talking  outside 
our  hiding-place.  In  fact,  they  Avere  all 
around  us,  but  we  kept  very  quiet.  They 
went  away  soon  and  came  back  again  after 
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What  the  Public  Should  Know 
About  the  Packing  Industry 

THE  business  of  collecting,  preparing  and  distribut- 
ing foods  so  relates  to  the  daily  life  of  all  that  it 
has  close,  personal  interest  for  everybody.  Sensation 
seekers  have  long  realized  this  and  capitalized  on  it. 
An  attack  on  the  packers  could  always  be  relied 
upon  either  to  draw  notice  to  its  instigator  or  divert 
too  close  investigation  of  some  other  question. 


Possibly,  we  are  partially  to 
blame  for  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing which  exists  in  regard  to  our 
business.  In  the  past,  knowing 
that  attacks  upon  us  have  been 
based  on  tissues  of  half-truths, 
adroitly  handled  innuendo  and 
misinformation,  we  may  have 
forgotterl  that  the  public  were 
not  in  full  possession  of  the 
true  facts. 

Armour  and  Company  have 
always  courted  proper  inquiry 
into  methods  and  operations. 
And,  in  the  past  few  years,  be- 
cause of  so  many  ex-parte  hear- 
ings, we  have  voluntarily  put 
our  case  before  the  public. 
Through  publication  advertising, 
we  have  met  the  misleading 
headlines  through  which  people 
get  impressions,  headlines  fre- 
quently controverted  by  the  te^t 
matter  under  them. 

Confident  that  fair-minded 
people  will  respond  to  complete 
knowledge,  we  seek  better  under- 
standing with  them.     Through 


newspapers,  booklets,  moving 
pictures  of  our  processes  and 
other  similar  methods,  w^e  are 
explaining  the  place  Armour 
and  Company  occupy  in  the 
world  of  human  needs  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  fulfill  their 
function. 

We  are  putting  our  case  squarely 
up  to  all  parties  who  are  interested — 
to  producer,  merchant,  consumer  and 
labor — and  that  each  may  realize 
how  our  obligations  to  him  must 
combine  with  our  responsibilities  to 
the  other  involved,  we  let  all  know 
the  entire  story  as  we  tell  it  to  the 
rest.  We  tell  consumers  what  we  say 
to  producers — producers  what  we  say 
to  consumers. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  the  size 
of  any  business  dealing  competitively 
in  staples  must  remain  the  best  evi- 
dence of  its  economic  soundness.  If 
our  methods  were  not  sound,  Armour 
and  Company  could  not  have  attained 
size  in  proportion  to  national  needs. 

Bearing  this  thought  in  mind,  you 
will  readily  appreciate  that  your  own 
self-interest  and  your  right  to  fullest 
value  for  your  money^  both  urge 
that  you  always  ask  your  dealer  for 
Armour  Products. 
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A  silverware  pattern  with  an  undying  name 

Because  of  the  character  of  the  design,  which  is  of  Flemish  origin,  and  because 
of  the  fitting  application  of  an  imperishable  name  to  an  article  long  renowned  for 
its  durability,  we  have  named  our  newest  pattern  *'Louvain". 

1847  Rogers  Bros.  Silverware  is  made  in  one  quality  only — the  best.  In  the 
"Louvain",  as  in  other  patterns,  hollow  ware,  such  as  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Vege- 
table Dishes,  etc.,  can  be  had  to  match  knives,  spoons  and  forks. 

Teaspoons.  $3.25  a  set  of  six.     Other  pieces  in  proportion. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.      Send  for  catalog  "F-81". 

i847  ROGERS  BROS. 

SILVERWARE 

The  Family  Plate  for  Seventy    Years 
INTERNATIONAL     SILVER     COMPANY,     Meriden,     Conn. 

New  York,  9-19  Maiden  Lane  Chicago,  5  North  Wabash  Avenue  San  Francisco,  150  Post  Street 
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a  switch  kf.v  to  open  one  of  the  switches  at 
Wasta.  We  learned  that  an  Kn}jlisli 
railway  man  had  btn-n  killed  as  he  jumped 
off  the  train  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. He  had  been  clubbed  to  deatli  in 
front  of  his  wife,  but  she  and  the  three 
children  succeeded  in  hiding;  themselves 
and  escaping.  I've  just  been  over  to  sc(> 
them  this  morning. 

We  spent  an  hour  an<l  a  half  in  tiuit 
filter's  shop.  Then  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door  and  a  luvtive  voice  said  in 
English,  "Open  the  door."  Mr.  (Jraves 
was  undecided  as  to  whether  to  obey,  but 
the  voice  was  repeatcnl,  and  since  every- 
thing else  outside  seemed  quiet,  he  opened 
the  door  and  looked  out.  A  native  official 
from  Beni-Suef  stood  there  with  a  guard 
t)f  gatfers,  or  native  watchmen.  Ih*  told 
us  that  we  would  be  taken  to  the  marcus, 
or  government  building,  where  Ave  would 
be  safe. 

That  was  about  11:30  a.m. 

We  went  with  them  to  the  inarcus 
and  found  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
Indian  troops  with  a  single  British  officer 
on  guard.  Tliey  had  no  machine  gun, 
but  they  had  seven  thousand  rounds  of 
ammunition,  which  inspired  a  healthj^ 
respect  in  the  natives.  The  mob  by  this 
time  had  disappeared. 

None  of  the  natives  had  any  firearms, 
except  three  of  them  who  had  looted  an 
Englishman's  house  at  Wasta  that  morn- 
ing and  had  taken  his  two  rifles  and  a 
revolver.  The  rest  of  them  were  armed 
with  nothing  but  clubs  and  knives,  and  the 
fact  that  we  had  an  armed  guard  in  the 
marcus,  even  tho  there  were  only  a  few 
more  than  fifty  of  them  against  thousands 
of  natives,  made  us  feel  greatly  relieved. 

Our  relief  was  not  long-lived,  however. 

About  noon  word  came  that  a  force 
of  Bedouins,  reported  to  be  14,000  strong, 
was  marching  on  Wasta.  And  we  had  one 
English  officer  and  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  Indians. 

As  soon  as  the  report  was  received,  all 
of  us — quite  a  few  English  residents  of 
Wasta  had  been  gathered  in  the  ynarcus 
for  protection,  so  that  we  were  not  alone 
now — were  removed  to  the  agricultural 
bank  and  native  gaffers  were  left  to  guard 
the  marcus.  The  bank  was  situated  in  a 
compound,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall, 
and  was  the  best  building  in  Wasta  in 
which  to  withstand  a  siege.  All  after- 
noon, the  Indian  troops  worked  making 
sand-bags  and  generally  putting  the  bank 
into  a  defensible  condition.  Airplanes 
came  over  us  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
but  dropt  no  messages. 

At  night  two  Englishmen  and  three 
Englishwomen,  who  had  crossed  the  Nile 
in  their  own  motor-launch,  came  over  from 
Korimat,  a  pumping-station  across  the 
river  from  Wasta,  and  joined  us. 

Then  began  the  long  vigil  through 
that  endless  Saturday  night. 

We  didn't  know  at  what  moment  we 
might  be  attacked  by  a  tremendously 
superior  force.  We  had  alarm  after 
alarm  through  the  night,  and  none  of 
us  got  any  sleep.  The  women  among  the 
refugees  were  given  beds  and  were  made 
very  comfortable,  but  in  our  nervous  ears 
every  noise  outside  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  and  we  did  little  all  night  but  wait 
for  the  attack  to  begin. 

Toward  morning,  when  no  attack  had 
so  far  developed,  we  began  to  plan  how  we 
might  get  away  at  dawn.  The  motor- 
launch  in  which  the  Korimat  people  had 
crossed  the  river  had  been  pulled  up  into 
safe  place  and  its  fuel-tanks  were  full.  W"e 
planned  to  embark  in  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible  in    the   morning   and   go    down    the   | 


river,  hoping  to  b.  ai>lc  (u  i(ii<-li  (';iii<»  by 
night. 

When  dawn  came,  we  slili  had  not  Ixen 
attacked. 

We  put  togetlur  the  little  belongings 
wc  had  with  us,  made  tea — the  only  thing 
we  had  had  to  eat  or  drink  iill  night — and 
left. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  the  bank  at 
Wasta  to  the  river,  and  w<<  had  shove<l 
out  into  the  stream  and  })egun  our  jouriu'y 
within  a  moment  after  leaving  the  bank. 

We  traveled  without  stop  all  day 
Sunday  and  at  seven  o'clock  Sunday  eve- 
ning we  r(>ached  Kasr-el-Nil  at  Cairo, 
and  were  taken  away  to  a  hosjntal.  At 
present  I'm  waiting  for  j)ermission  to 
.return  to  .Jerusalem. 


IT   FEELS   STRANGE   TO   FLY   SIX 
MILES   ABOVE   THE   EARTH 


T  TUNGER,  cold,  impairment  of  sight 
-*-  -*-  and  hearing,  and,  naturally,  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  were  some  of  the  things 
experienced  by  Maj.  R.  W.  Sehroeder 
when  he  reached  an  altitude  of  approxi- 
matelj'  six  niiles  in  an  airplane,  the  Avorld's 
record  for  high  fij'ing.  Then  his  engine 
stopt  because  his  gasoline  gave  out,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  come  down 
to  earth,  which  he  did  in  twenty  minutes. 
Major  Sehroeder  gives  a  brief  account  of  his 
altitudinous  flight  in  Popular  Mechanics. 
He  explains  that  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  flying  game  since  1910,  during 
which  time  he  has  tried  to  learn  all  he  could 
about  it.  He  saj^s  all  his  past  experience 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  attempts  to 
make  a  new  world's  altitude  record.  Prior 
to  Major  Schroeder's  record-brealcing  flight 
the  highest  altitude  reached  bj'  an  airplane 
was  20,258  feet,  attained  in  1913  by  G. 
Legagneux  in  FVance.  The  American 
officer  was  anxious  to  outdo  the  French- 
man, but  he  found  it  a  somewhat  difficult 
task.     He  says: 

In  order  to  take  an  airplane  to  a  higher 
altitude  than  any  other  pilot  in  the  world, 
I  found  that  more  than  one  or  two  attempts 
would  be  necessary.  I  made  three,  the 
first  taking  me  to  an  altitude  of  24,000 
feet,  the  second  to  27,000  feet,  and  the  last 
to  28,900  feet,  all  of  which  would  haAC 
been  world's  records,  and  now  I  feel 
certain  that  with  a  few  changes  and  im- 
provements I  can  get  to  30,000  feet. 

The  following  experiences  and  sensa- 
tions which  I  noticed  during  my  flight  were 
due  to  lack  of  oxygen.  I  took  off  at  1 :4o 
P.M.,  September  18,  1918,  and  made  a 
steady  westerly  climb,  passing  through 
clouds  at  8,000,  12,000,  and  16,000  feet. 
At  20,000  feet,  while  still  climbing  in  large 
circles,  my  goggles  became  frosted,  making 
it  "vjery  difficult  to  watch  the  instruments. 
The  temperature  at  this  altitude  was 
18  degrees  centigrade  below  zero.  When 
I  reached  2.5,000  feet  I  noticed  the  sun 
growing  very  dim,  I  could  hardly  hear  my 
motor  run.  and  I  felt  very  hungrj*. 

The  trend  of  my  thought  was  that 
it  must  be  getting  late,  that  evening  must 
be  coming  on,  and  that  this  was  the  reason 
the  sun  was  getting  so  dim.  But  I  was  still 
climbing,  so  thought  I  might  as  well  stick 
to  it  a  little  longer,  for  I  knew  I  could 
reach  my  ceiling  prettj-  soon.  Then  1 
would  go  down,  and  even  tho  it  were  dark 
I  could  land  all  right,  for  I  had  made  night 
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No  matter  how  heavy  or 
light  your  hand — or  what 
kind  of  work  you  do — 
you  will  find  your  pencil 
aniongthel7perfectleads 
of  Dixon's  Eldorado. 

^"irr  LEADS 

J   one  for  every  need 
^    or  preference  -  • 

The  long  wearing,  de- 
lightfully smooth  and 
rapid  gliding  leads  will 
ease  and  quicken  your 
work  and  make  for  gen- 
uine pencil  economy. 

Get  a  trial  dozen  from 
your  dealer,  or  write  us 
for  our  grade  chart,  en- 
closing 15c  if  full  length 
samples  worth  double  the 
money  are  desired.  Please 
mention  your  dealer's 
name,  and  whether  very 
soft,  soft,  medium,  hard 
or  very  hard  lead  is  de- 
sired. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Ettablished  1827  oVxyN 

Dept.    4 1. J     Jersey  City.  N.  J.    /S>>/^ 

CaoaduD  Dittribntors 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  OnU 

Thtte  it  a  Dixon-quaUly  Pencil,  Crayon,  and 
Eraser  for  every  purpose. 


LONG  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

My  Pearce  Kintzing,  M.D.  Simple,  sane  advice  by  a 
physician  of  longstanding.  12mo.  $1.00;  bv  mail,  f  1.10. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


For  Throat 
and  Nose 

Hay  Fever;  Throat  Tickle; 
Bad   Breath;  after  Motoring 


LUDEN'S 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 

GIVE  QUICK  RELIEF 
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It's  Not  JustPaifiT^ 

its  STONE  T 

You  can't  paint  brick,  stone,  concrete  or  stucco  build- 
ings with  ordinary  paint — andexpect  the  most  satisfactory' 
resuhs.     A  special  coating  is  needed. 

STONE-TEX  is  prepared  specifically  for  masonry  sur- 
faces. It  gives  the  walls  a  beautiful,  uniform,  soft- 
toned  finish,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  them  dampx- 
proof — rainproof — weatherproof. 

All  masonry  surfaces,  such  as  brick,  stone,  concrete 
and  stucco,  are  more  or  less  porous.  Rain,  melting  snow, 
sleet,  dew — are  absorbed  into  the  pores,  causing  a  damp 
condition.  The  dampness,  mingling  with  the  dust  from 
the  streets,  produces  those  unsightly  streaks  and  spots 
that  disfigure  the  building. 

STONE-TEX 


"SAVES 
THE  SURFACE" 


Ordinary  paints,  being  intended  for  wood,  offer  little 
resistance  to  moisture,  when  used  on  masonry,  and  soon 
crack,  chip  or  peel  off.  STONE-TEX,  which  is  a  liquid 
cement  coating,  enters  deep  into  the  pores,  fills  all  hair 
cracks  and  makes  the  walls  hard  as  flint.  Because  of 
its  dampproofness,  it  outlasts  ordinary  paints,  retain- 
ing its  beautiful,  even  finish  for  years.  Suitable  for  new 
or  old  walls  and  furnished  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  colors. 

If  your  brick,  stucco,  concrete  or  stone  building  is  dis- 
figured, or  damp  and  unsanitary,  have  it  "Stone-Textured" 
at  once. 

Write  for  Stone- Tex  Booklet,  giving  full  details, 
colors,   etc. 

THE  TRUSCON 
LABORATORIES 

136  Truscon  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


"AGATIZE"  Your  Cement  Floor 

Insure  your  cement  floors  against  deterioration — indefinitely  postpone  their  relaying 
— by  giving  them  the  simple,  easy,  inexpensive  AGATEX  treatment.  Agatized 
cement  floors  are  hard,  durable,  wear-resisting,  and  will  not  "dust"  or  crumble. 
Impervious  to  oils  and  grease — easy  to  keep  clean. 

AGATEX  can  be  applied  at  night,  or  even  during  the  noon  hours,  and  floors  can 
be  used  immediately  afterwards.  Especially  suitable  for  factories,  warehouses, 
theatres,  schools,  office  buildings,  wherever  floors  are  subject  to  wear.  Write  for 
details  of  the  "AGATEX  Treatment"  and  sample  test  block. 


Truscon  Laboratories,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Please  scnd'^«ll  details,  circulars,  etc.,  regarding 
□     Stone-Tex    /        □    Agatex 


Name .'Xddrcss . 


landings  many  times  before;  and  so  I 
went  on  talking  to  myself,  and  this  I  thought 
was  a  good  sign  to  begin  taking  oxygen, 
and  I  did.  I  was  then  over  25,000  feet 
up  and  the  temperature  was  25  degrees 
centigrade  below  zero. 

As  soon  as  I  started  to  inhale  the  oxygen 
the  sun  grew  bright  again  and  my  motor 
began  to  e.\haust  so  loudly  that  it  seemed 
something  must  be  wrong  with  it.  I  was 
no  longer  hungry,  and  the  day  seemed  to 
be  a  most  beautiful  one.  I  felt  like  singing 
with  sheer  joy  as  I  gazed  about  through  the 
small  portion  of  my  goggles  which  had  no 
frost,  due  to  a  drop|of  oil  which  had  splashed 
on  them  from  the  motor. 

I  kept  at  it  until  my  oxygen  gave  out, 
and  at  that  point  I  noticed  my  aneroid 
indicated  verj'  nearly  29,000  feet.  The 
thermometer  showed  32  degrees  centi- 
grade below  zero.  The  lack  of  oxygen 
was  affecting  me  and  I  was  beginning  to 
get  cross.  I  could  not  understand  why  I 
was  only  29,000  feet  after  climbing  for  so 
long  a  time.  I  remember  that  the  horizon 
seemed  to  be  very  much  out  of  place,  but 
I  felt  that  I  was  flj^ing  correctly,  and  that  I 
was  right  and  the  horizon  wrong. 

About  this  time  the  motor  quit.  I  was 
out  of  gasoline,  the  propeller  stopt,  and 
everything  was  quiet;  so  down  I  went  in  a 
spiral.  When  I  had  descended  to  about 
20,000  feet,  I  began  to  feel  much  better, 
and  realized  that  the  lack  of  oxj^gen  had 
affected  me.  I  passed  down  through  the 
clouds  at  16,000  feet,  and,  as  I  remember, 
it  was  snowing  from  these  clouds  upon  the 
next  laj^er,  some  4,000  feet  below. 

During  the  entire  trip  I  did  not  see 
the  ground  from  the  time  I  went  up 
through  the  clouds  above  Dayton  until 
I  came  through  the  clouds  again,  at  4,000 
feet  above  Canton.  I  landed  near  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Joseph  Schario,  and  one 
of  his  little  daughters  came  running  up 
to  me,  but  she  was  speechless.  I  asked 
her,  "Where  am  I?"  and  she  replied, 
"Canton,  Ohio."  W^ell,  it  almost  took  the 
wind  out  of  me  to  think  I  had  drifted  over 
200  miles  from  where  I  started.  I  reached 
my  greatest  height  105  minutes  after  I 
started.  It  required  20  minutes  to  come 
down.  I  was  in  the  air  125  minutes, 
flying  in  a  westerly  direction  practically 
all  the  time,  and  came  down  200  miles 
east  of  where  I  went  up." 


GONZALEZ,    PACIFIER    OF    MORELOS, 
MAY  BE  MEXICO'S  NEXT  PRESIDENT 


MEXICO  will  make  another  effort 
before  long  to  substitute  ballots  for 
bullets  in  deciding  who  is  to  be  President. 
"Barring  unlooked-for  events  and  dark 
horses.  Gen.  Pablo  Gonzalez,  pacifier  of 
Morelos,  stands  the  best  chance  of  being 
the  next  chief  executive,"  telegraphs  Jack 
Neville  from  Mexico  City  to  the  New 
York  Call.  Mr.  Neville,  who  has  been  in 
Mexico  for  some  time,  is  an  admirer  of 
President  Carranza's  way  of  governing, 
and  assigns  to  him  the  credit  for  the 
present  prospect  of  a  genuine  election  in 
Mexico.  His  discussion  of  the  leading 
Presidential  candidates  begins  with  this 
appreciation  of  Carranza: 

In  Carranza,  Mexico  has  at  last  found 
a  I^resident  willing  to  serve  his  term  of 
office  and  depart  forever  without  being 
kicked  out.  His  will  be  a  notable  and 
luiique  precedent. 

Carranza     fought     for     no     reelection. 
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''There  is  no  other  drink  like  Hires" 


You  will  find  many  a  drink 
labelled  rootbeer — but  there  is 
only  one  Hires,  No  other  drink 
has  the  same  combination  of  in- 
gredients. There  are  seventeen 
reasons  for  Hires  goodness.  Six- 
teen of  them  are  the  ingredients, 
and  the  seventeenth  is  the  delight- 
ful combination  they  make.  Yet 
you  pay  no  more  than  for  an 
artificially  flavored  substitute. 

There's  no  secret  in  what  gives 
Hires  its  snap  and  sparkle,  its  deHci- 
ousness  and  purity.  Pure  cane  sugar — 
juices  of  roots,  barks,  herbs  and  ber- 
ries that  seem  to 
have  caught  the 
very  freshness  of 
the  woods  and 
morning  dew. 


Hires 


to  release  it  in  Hires.  Sassafras,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  spikenard,  birch  bark,  pipsissewa 
and  ginger.  Don't  they  fairly  conjure 
up  a  wholesome  craving  for  a  foaming 
glass  of  Hires — the  thirst  extinguisher? 

From  the  canefields  of  the  sunny 
southland,  from  Central  and  South 
America  and  even  from  across  the  sea, 
come  the  carefully-selected  ingredients 
of  Hires.  An  instance  of  Hires  stand- 
ards is  the  fact  that  we  use  only  the 
genuine  juices  of  the  vanilla  bean. 
We  could  save  $100,000.00  every  year 
by  using  an  artificial  flavor  for  vanilla. 
But  then  we.  would  not  be  justified  in 

recommending- 
Hires  to  you 
and  urging  you 
to  always  ask 
for  ''Hires." 


Say  ''^Hires''  at  every  good  soda  fountain.     Hires  is  also  carbonated  by 
licensed  bottlers — -for  sale  in  bottles  so  you  can  have  Hires  at  home, 

THE    CHARLES    E.    HIRES    COMPANY,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Hires   contains  Juices  of  sixteen   roots,    barks,    herbs  and  berries 
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Why  Harrison  Radiators 
Are  Efficient 

The  efficiency  of  a  radiator  can  be  judged  by  only  one  stand- 
ard— its  ability  to  cool  the  engine.  And,  to  effectively  dis- 
sipate heat,  a  radiator  must  have  three  essentials — lar^e  cooling 
surface,  bife  free  air  cells  and  ample  -wateT  passages. 

All  these  requirements  are  met  by  Harrison  Radiators. 

The  Harrison  Hexagon  cell  construction  provides  not  only 
free  air  passages  but  also  maximum  cooling  surface  per  unit 
of  weight.  And  the  large  water  passages  insure  the  easy  cir- 
culation of  water,  free  from  clogging  by  dirt  or  deposits. 

Harrison  Radiators  are  being  adopted  as  standard  equip- 
ment on  an  increasingly  large  number  of  high-grade  motor  cars. 

Harrison  Radiator  Corporation 

General  Sales  Offices:    Detroit,  Michigan 
General  Offices  and  Factory:    Lockport,  N.  Y. 


HAKKI2iUN 


Original 
Hexagon 
Cellular 


NeitluT  tlif  aiiK'ndiiiciil  of  the  constitu- 
tion pci'iiiittiiitr  rt'('l('<*tioii  nor  a  scIxmik- 
now  projected  hy  his  friends  to  extend  his 
t'enure  of  otiice  will  sliake  his  resohe.  He 
told  nie  this  unqualifie<ll.\ . 

■'Why  should  J  \iolate  oni'  of  the 
principles  I  fought  for?''  he  said.  "The 
eh'ction  will  be  called  next  year.  It  will 
he  fair,  and  tiie  man  selected  hy  the  people 
will  succeed  nie." 

Despite  his  faults  and  slips,  (^arranza 
has  been  honest,  and  none  of  the  present 
re\<)lutionaries  has  the  least  chance  to 
unseat  him. 

There  are  three  real  Presidential  candi- 
dates and  se\eral  aspirants  in  sight  to-day. 
They  are  (ionzalez,  (ien.  Aharo  Obregon, 
and  a  civilian.  Secretary  of  State  Manuel 
Aguirre  Berlanga.  Any  of  the  three  is 
good  Presidential  timber,  but  with  the 
militarists  still  in  the  ascendency,  civilian 
candidacy  will  find  hard  opposition. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  chance  that,  with  a 
three-wa\-  split,  Berlanga  will  be  inducted 
into  office.  His  control  of  the  electoral 
machinery  will  necessarily  put* him  at  the 
head  of  the  ciAilian  group  gazing  toward 
the  national  palace. 

If  elections  were  held  to-day  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  General  Gonzalez  would 
nose  Obregon  out.  His  program  as  mili- 
tary governor  and  commandant  has  been 
more  conciliatory.  His  policy  toward 
foreign  investors  and  the  Catholic  party  has 
won  friends.  Besides,  he  has  the  powerful 
moral  and  financial  support  of  his  officers 
and  men.  Also,  he  openly  urged  two 
years  ago  that  ^Mexico  declare  war  on 
Germany. 

Alvaro  Obregon,  once  looked  on  as  anti- 
American,  has  changed,  his  friends  say. 
Obregon  some  time  ago  retired  from  public 
life  and  resumed  ranching  in  Sonora. 
Besides  accumulating  a  fortune  from  the 
soil,  he  has  made  frequent  trips  to  Wash- 
ington and  other  American  cities,  and 
his  contact  ^^"itll  American  ways  has 
changed  many  of  his  former  ideas. 

Obregon  has  the  support  of  a  ver\-  power- 
ful army  group  and  the  backing  of  his  own 
state,  Sonora.  But  the  federal  district, 
the  eastern  and  central  states,  are  sure  to 
back  Gonzalez. 

The  fact  that  Gonzalez  lived  for  years 
in  the  United  States,  that  he  has  an  Amer- 
ican wife,  that  his  record  has  always  been 
clean,  and,  above  all,  conciliatorj-,  has 
won  him  much  moral  support  from  the 
foreigner. 

Obregon  is  not  popular  in  Mexico  City 
because  of  his  alleged  harsh  program,  fol- 
lowing the  ascendency  of  the  revolutionists. 

Gonzalez's  record  as  a  fighter,  both  for 
Madero  and  Carranza,  has  been  good. 
His  campaign  of  kindness  crusht  the 
Zapatista  rebellion,  and  his  untiring  efforts 
put  an  end  to  the  bloodthirsty  Zapata. 

President  Carranza  is  known  to  be 
friendly  to  both  Gonzalez  and  Obregon, 
but  he  told  me  he  would  throw  his  moral 
support  to  no  one  candidate  against 
another. 

The  only  military  chieftain  who  would 
have  a  chance  against  these  men  would 
be  the  general  who  could  subdue  the  out- 
lawry of  Francisco  Villa,  the  Chihuahua 
bandit. 

Berlanga  probably  will  be  supported 
by  those  who  believe  Mexico  should  have  a 
civilian  executive  and  chuck  militarism. 
Gen.  Lucio  Blanco,  now  retired,  will  win 
support  with  some  civilians  and  a  part  of 
the  militarists. 

Luis  Cabrera,  Mexico's  finance  head, 
has  said  he  will  not  be  a  candidate.  Felix 
Palavincini.  editor  of  El  Unirersal,  a  great 
ISIexico   City   dailv.    is   grooming   himself. 


I*ala\  incini,  as  a  backer  of  the  .\llies.  has  a 
strong  follow  ing,  but  little  organization. 

(It'll.  Salvador  Aharado,  of  Yucatan 
fame,  this  month  starts  publication  of  a 
new  political  organ  in  the  capital.  It  is 
only  fair  to  predict  that  this  sheet  will  back 
Salvador  Alvarado. 

Most  of  these  men  are  unknown  quan- 
tities to  the  average  Mexican  scanning 
the  political  horizon.  Their  eyes  ha\f 
centered  on  the  two  chiefs,  Gonzalez  an<l 
Obregon. 

The  election  will  lie  hot — maybe  threat- 
ening— but  the  Mexican  leaders  are  pre- 
pared for  this.  Souu>  tijne  ago  a  number 
of  the  chieftains  met  at  the  headquarters 
of  (Jen.  Pablo  Gonzalez.  They  decided 
the  day  of  revolution  was  over.  They 
agreed  to  select  a  c;)mpromise  candidate, 
if  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

But  the  crowning  hope  of  all  is  the  at- 
titude of  President  Carranza.  His  latest 
advice  to  all  factions  and  aspirants  has 
been : 

"Lay  off  politics  until  three  months 
before  the  election;  then  state  your  plat- 
form, and  confine  yourself  to  that  platform. 
Don't  sling  mud!" 
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A   BULL   MAY   BE   A   TERROR   IN   A 
CHINA-SHOP  BUT  A  GENTLE- 
MAN IN  A  HOTEL 


"  I  ''HE  classic  allusion  to  a  "bull  in  a 
-■-  china-shop"  probably  had  its  origin 
as  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  There  is  no 
record  of  such  an  animal.  But  a  "bull  in  a 
hotel"  is  "something  else  again,"  as  Abe 
Potash  would  saj'.  A  few  dajs  ago  there 
actually  was  a  bull  that  dined  at  an 
aristocratic  hotel  in  New  Y'ork  City — the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Of  course,  the  bull  was 
some  aristocrat  himself  and  conducted 
himself  as  a  personage  of  that  kind  should, 
with  perfect  decorum,  and  there  was  no 
devastation  such  as  is  popularly  supposed 
to  take  place  in  connection  with  a  male 
bovine's  invasion  of  a  tableware  emporium. 
This  bull  that  invaded  a  hotel  is  of  the 
Jersej-  brand,  and  represents  not  only  the 
highest  development  of  that  breed  of 
cattle,  but  also  an  investment  of  60,000 
perfectly'  good,  old  "iron  men,"  which  is 
some  valuation  to  place  on  a  buU,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  tho  less  by  more  than 
$40,000  than  the  price  brought  by  the 
Holstein  bull  purchased  at  the  cattle  show 
in  Chicago  last  summer  by  the  Carnation 
Milk  Co.,  for  $105,000.  Quite  appro- 
priatelj-  in  the  case  of  an  animal  valued 
at  even  $60,000,  this  Jersey  has  been 
named  "Financial  Sensation."  The  oc- 
casion for  his  visit  to  the  Waldorf  was  that 
he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
arranged  for  him  at  that  hostelry  by  his 
admirers  at  the  INIilk  Show,  which  he  at- 
tended as  the  principal  atti-action.  Five 
hundred  other  guests  attended  the  ban- 
quet given  in  honor  of  the  bull.  It  was  a 
big  occasion,  in^-olving  much  elaborate 
preliminary  preparation,  especially  on  the 
part  of  "Financial  Sensation,"  who  had 
to  be  most  carefully  groomed  so  as 
to  appear  at  his  glossiest  and.  best.  A 
writer   in    the   Xew   York   American    thus 


Have   Your  Eyes  Examined 

If  glasses  are  needed  ask    for 

Shur-on 


EY^i.i^ES  AND  SPErrJlCi.ES 


Made  in  many  attractive 
styles,  they  are 

Comfortable 
Efficient 

Fashionable 

In  any  style  of  Shur-on,  with 
or  without  Shelltex  Rims,  you 
always  get 

Quality     Beyond     Question 

at  no  greater  cost. 

Because  it  is  decidedly  to  your 
advantage  to  get  Shur-ons, 
look  for  the  name  stamped  in 
the  bridge  of  each  mounting. 
It  is  there  to  protect  you  and 
optical  dealers  who  want  to 
serve  your  best  interests. 

E.  Kirs te in  Sons  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Shur-on  Optical  Products 
Established   1864  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


DOES    THIS     ANSWER    YOUR 

SERVANT    PROBLEM? 

We  would  like  to  send  you  without  cost.  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Photo-Pamphlet  of  the  Combination  Table  Ser\"ice-Wa^on  which 
has  answered  the  Domestic  Help  Problem  in  many  homes  of  late. 
It  may  answer  yours.  Send  a  card  or  letter  NOW  asking:  for 
"illustrated  descriDtive  photo-pamphlet"  to 
Combination  Products  Co.,  504-LCunard  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


WlllillllliilllDri 


In  Everlasting  Bronze ! 

EXROLL  on  enduring  metal  the  names 
of  the  men  who  fought  for  you:  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  their  families  and 
kinsmen.  Designs  suitable  for  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  municipalities,  commercial 
and  industrial  organizations.  Special  de- 
signs with  any  insignia.  Write,  slating 
where  and  how  the  tablet  is  to  be  erected 
and  the  number  of  names  it  is  to  contain. 
Ask  for  designs — Selection  21. 

THE   MICHAELS  .ART    BROXZE    CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Modelers  and  Manufacliirers  of  Bronze  Tab- 
lets. Ornamental  Bronze  for  Public  Buildings. 

iiiiiiiiiiniiii!i«iiiiniiiii!iiiiiiii!!iiiiiiiiii!iiniiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiniM^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Adjiusto  -Tite 


A  FARBERWABE  PRODUCT 


n?'^Z*^^ 


:3r= 


■%::rooKO 


3f 


jS^ 


'^^  The  Lamp  You  Clamp  Anywhere 


iZ^A 


YOU  have  at  least  a  dozen  needs  in  the  home  or  office  for 
the  Adjusto-Lite.  It  attaches  firmly  anywhere — to  table- 
edge,  post  of  bed,  sewing  machine,  dresser,  shaving  mirror,  or 
shelf.  Gripping  damp  is  felt-faced — prevents  scratching.  A  strong,  clear, 
pleasant  light  instantly  directed  anywhere.  Compact,  weighs  little,  easily 
carried  about.  Made  of  solid  brass,  guaranteed  for  five  yeans.  Can't 
get  out  of  order.  Complete  with  8  ft.  silk  cord  and  attachment  plug. 
Prices  in  the  United  States:  Brass  $s;  Bronze  or  Nickel  Plated  $5.35. 
At  the  best  stores.    Or  write  us. 

S.  W.  FARBER.        141-151   South  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Pat.  U.  S.  A. 


c 


^ 


It  Gamps 
Everywhere 


and  Canada 


KEYSTONE 

Copper  Steel— 


The  name  is  true,  not  fanciful,  and  states 
exactly  the  nature  of  the  product — high 
grade  steel  alloyed  with  coDpet:  KEYSTONE 
quality  assures  increased  durability  and 
rust-resistance  for  Black  and  Galvanized 
Sheets  and  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  This  is 
important  to  buyers  and  users. 


Apollo 


Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding  Products 

as  formed  from  Apollo- Keystone  Copper  Steel  Gal- 
vanized   Sheets  ^give    unequaled    service.     Demand 
These  two  uncoatcd  sheets  were  exposed  side    KEYSTONE  quality  for  Roofing,  Siding,  Cornices 
by  side  for  exactly  the  same  length  of  time.  They    Spouting,  Gutters,  Tanks,  r  lumes.  Culverts,  Olios,  and 
were  identical  in  manufacture— the  same  iauie,    q\\  exposed  sheet  metal  work.    This  Company  manu- 

and  from  same  heat,  the  only  difference  being     ,  '^     oi     „»  „„  j  t:„  \/|:ii  13r^A,,^t^  ^f  ^„^rrr  A.^s^rin 

the  Alloy  of  Copper.    The  proof  is  positive,    fnctures  Sheet  and  I  m  Mill  Products  of  every  descrip- 
Your  own  service  tests  will  show  similar  results,    tion  and  for  every  known  purpose.    Send  for  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Prick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


describes  how  the  bull  was  placed  in  festive 
trim: 

The  banquet  was  on  April  25,  and  two 
days  in  advance  of  the  dinner  the  bull  was 
covered  with  blankets  and  rubbed  down 
twice  a  daj^  with  crude  oil  to  get  his  din- 
ner coat  in  sleek  and  shiny  perfection.  Yie 
also  received  a  hair-cut  with  fine  hair-clip- 
pers to  eliminate  any  vagraht  whiskers 
that  might  have  previously  eluded  his 
'rooms. 

The  bull's  horns  received  especial  at- 
tention. The  horns  were  polished  and 
scrubbed  and  powdered  and  oiled  and  re- 
polished  again  and  again.  First  they  were 
rubbed  down  "wath  fine  emery-paper  and 
then  briskly  polished  with  pumice-stone. 
Having  attained  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  smoothness  a  bit  of  crude  oil  was 
applied  and  the  horns  were  rubbed  down 
again.  When  this  foundation  coat  of  crude 
oil  thoroughly  dried  a  light  coat  of  oUve- 
oil  was  applied  and  rubbed  down.  A 
final  application  of  cold-cream  was  then 
made  and  this  was  polished  with  chamois- 
skin. 

A  bull  has  no  finger-nails  for  a  manicure 
to  give  attention  to,  but  he  has  four  hoofed 
feet,  which  are  a  more  difficult  task  to  put 
into  prime  condition.  A  specialist  on 
•bovine  pedicuring  worked  a  portion  of  two 
days  on  the  bull's  hoofs,  paring  them  and 
trimming  them  and  filing  them  and  sand- 
papering them  and  oiling  them  and  poUsh- 
ing  them  and  reoiling  them  and  repolish- 
ing  them,  and  just  before  the  animal  start- 
ed out  for  the  dinner  a  final  pohshing  was 
given  the  four  precious  hoofs. 

UnUke  a  lady  dressing  for  a  formal  af- 
fair, the  well-bred  bull  gives  Uttle  atten- 
tion to  the  coiffure.  The  bull's  hirsute 
asset  is  his  tail.  This  must  be  marceled 
as  scrupulously  as  any  ladj^'s  hair.  For 
two  days  previous  to  the  banquet  it 
was  braided  together  with  a  kind  of 
pliable  Weed  and  kept  tied  so  as  to  form 
innumerable  little  wavelets.  When  the 
weed  is  finally  taken  out  and  the  tail 
combed  and  brushed  it  acquires  a  fluffy 
and  wavy  appearance  which  is  quite 
fascinating. 

Of  course,  a  bull  at  a  banquet  would  not 
partake  of  the  more  or  less  indigestible 
food  which  was  provided  for  the  human 
guests.  Some  special  dishes  had  been 
prepared  for  him,  therefore,  of  a  variety 
particulariy  relished  by  bulls,  and  it  is 
not  recorded  that  he  awoke  the  next 
morning  Avith  a  headache.  The  details 
of  the  affair  are  set  out  as  follows: 

When  the  time  came  for  the  bull  to 
leave  his  apartments  at  the  Milk  Show,  a 
few  blocks  away,  he  did  not  take  a  taxieab, 
but  walked  to  the  Waldorf.  As  he  entered 
the  hotel-corridor  the  owner  put  his  arm 
affectionately  on  his  head  and  walked  be- 
side him  through  the  hotel-office  to  the 
elevator.  Up  the  elevator  to  the  third 
floor  the  party  went,  and  there,  passing 
through  the  hall,  entered  the  banquet 
room.  The  assembled  guests  all  stood  as 
the  bull  entered  the  hall,  and  in  a  proces- 
sion they  escorted  their  honored  guest  to 
his  special  table.  This  table  was  fully  ap*- 
pointed  with  napery,  silver,  and  glassware, 
and  in  addition  to  the  bull's  two  personal 
valets  were  assigned  two  of  the  Waldorf 
waiters. 

As  the  bull  took  his  position  at  his  table 
of  honor  cocktails  were  served  and  each 
of  the  five  hundnnl  guests  raised  his  glass. 
For  the  bull  there  had  been  provided  a 
generous  sweetened  oatmeal  cocktail,  which 
was  served  in  a  silver  champagne-bucket. 
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As  this  mammoth  oooktail  was  raisod  tti  ilm 
bull's  lips  by  the  two  waiters  tlu>  fiiu^st 
of  honor  sipped  it  with  some  delibera- 
tion, th<m  raised  his  head,  as  if  to  bow 
an  acknowledgment  to  his  five  hundred 
hosts. 

As  the  ehampagne-bueket  was  removed 
one  of  the  bull's  personal  attendants  wiped 
his  lips  with  a  napkin  while  the  other  at- 
tendant slipt  a  tablecloth  around  the 
bull's  neck  and  chest  and  tied  it  behind 
his  ears  as  a  sort  of  giant  napkin  to  pre- 
vent any  drops  of  food  from  stainin^r  the 
marvelous  shine  of  the  guest's  chest  or  his 
brilliantly  polished  forehoofs. 

Following  the  cocktail  the  largest  Shef- 
field silver  platter  in  the  Waldorf  was 
brought  in  by  four  attendants,  heaped  with 
bran  and  ground  oats  mixed  with  a  special 
relish  which  Oscar,  the  famous  mailre 
d'hotels  insisted  on  concocting,  saying  that 
he  knew  just  what  sort  of  a  relish  would 
tickle  the  palate  of  this  distinguished 
guest. 

The  bull  consumed  his  platter  of  bran 
and  oats  with  great  relish. 

The  second  course  was  another  platter 
heaped  high  with  macerated  beet -pulp 
and  flecked  with  another  special  relish  de- 
signed by  the  great  Oscar.  This  dish  also 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  bull,  for  he 
ate  every  scrap  of  it. 

For  dessert  the  guest  was  served  with  a 
a  huge  tray  of  timothy  and  clover  hay 
chopped  fine  and  sprinkled  with  greep  al- 
falfa-leaves and  sweet  buds.  TJiis  the  bull  de- 
voured with  huge  delight  and  looked  about 
for  more.  He  was  not  disappointed.  The 
waiters  soon  returned  with  a  second  heap- 
ing tray  of  the  same  delicacy  and  the  bull 
devoured  every  bit  of  it,  apparently  with 
the  utmost  relish. 

While  the  guest  of  honor  was  proceed- 
ing with  his  dinner  the  five  hundred  hosts 
at  the  various  tables  throughout  the  ban- 
quet-hall were  following  their  menu  cards 
and  making  speeches  and  complimentary 
allusions  to  their  distinguished  guest  of 
honor. 


The  Milk  Show  bestowed  these  honors 
upon  "Financial  Sensation"  because  he 
represents  the  highest  type  of  pure-bred 
Jersey.  In  speeches  that  were  made  at 
the  dinner  the  following  facts  were  brought 
out  regarding  the  advantages  of  raising 
thoroughbred  dairy  animals: 

"There  are  2,300,000  dairy  cattle  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  more  than  500,000 
of  them  are  on  a  profitable  basis.  These 
500,000  are  pure-bred  cattle. 

"The  increase  per  person  in  the  United 
States  over  the  increase  per  cow  has  been 
about  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  last  eight 
years. 

"These  two  facts  show  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  milk  and  butter. 
This  is  an  industry  on  which  the  welfare 
of  the  people  depends. 

"There  are  6,300,000  farms  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  invested  in  the  dairy  indus- 
try in  the  States  $8,000,000,000,  and  the 
products  of  that  industry  last  year  were 
$3,000,000,000." 

The  way  the  price  of  milk  is  to  be 
brought  down,  according  to  Mr.  Munn's 
theory,  is  by  as  rapidly  as  possible  displac- 
ing the  1,800,000  cattle  that  do  not  produce 
enough  milk,  or  rich  enough  milk,  to  pay 
for  their  keep,  with  pure-bred,  profitable 
stock. 

The  increasing  population  will,  it  is 
thought,  make  this  change  necessary  to 
keep  the  price  of  milk  from  advancing  to 
still  higher  figures. 


and  blow  the  carbon  out 
with  the  G-fiel  Cut-Out 


Step  on  the 
G-Piel  Pedal 


Blow  carbon  deposits  out  of 
your  motor 


your 


CARBON  deposits  in  your  mo- 
tor cost  power  and  money. 
Carbon  clogs  up  your  cylin- 
ders, and  even  frequent  cleaning  is 
of  little  help. 

With  a  G-Piel  Cut-Out  on 
car  you  can  blo^v  the  carbon 
out  of  the  motor  simply  by 
opening  your  exhaust.  Some 
motorists  pour  kerosene  in  the 
cylinders  at  night  and  blow 
it  out  at  full  throttle  in  the 
morning. 

Gases  exhaust  fully  with  no 
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possibility  of  back    pressure.      The 
G-Piel  Cut-Out  also  cools  your  motor. 

The  G-Piel  Pedal  makes  Cut-Out 

operation  easy 

The  geared  compound  leverage  of 
the  G-Piel  Pedal  makes  it  easy 
to  operate  any  cut-out  spring. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
install  it  on  a  floor  board  of 
any  thickness. 

Sales  Department 
EDWARD    A.    CASSIDY    CO..  Inc. 
280    Madison    Ave.,    New  York  City 


The  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out 
and  G-Piel  Pedal 

PIEL  PRODUCTS 
"TELLS    THE    MOTOR'S    SECRETS" 


The  Price  Is  Your 
Safeguard 
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WISCONSIN 

Bearings 

are  extra  large.  Made 
of  Fahrig  metal,  backed 
with  bronze.  After 
being  carefully  reamed 
and  scraped  to  a  fit 
they  are  assembled, 
run-in  and  then  taken 
down  to  make  sure 
that  they  have  a  ioo% 
bearing  surface. 


To  make  the  WISCONSIN  Engine 
lower  priced,  we  would  have  to  elim- 
inate adjustments — running  in,  tuning- 
up,  and  rigid  inspections.  The  result 
would  be  a  cheap  engine  that  would 
cost  you  far  more  in  the  end.  That's 
why  WISCONSIN  Engines  are  sent  out 
ready  to  run.  If  we  had  not  delivered 
this  extra  value,  our  business  would  not 
have  doubled  itself  each  year  for  the 
past  five. 

WISCONSIN-Powered 

Pleasure  Cars  Again 

After    two    years    of   war   work,   the   great 
WISCONSIN  plant  is  again  turning  out  the 
passenger  car  motors  that  were  leaders  in  this 
field  before  the  war. 

See  that  your  next  car  is  WISCONSIN-powered. 
WISCONSIN'S  record  and  specifications  sent  on 
request. 

WISCONSIN    MOTOR    MFG.    CO. 

Sta.  A,  Dept.  350  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DISTRIBUTORS: 
New  York  Branch:    T.  M.  Fenner,   21  Park  Row,  Factory  Representative     ~- 
Marine   Equipment    &   Supply   Co.,    510   Arch    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Pacific  Coast  Distributor:    Earl  P.  Cooper  Co.,    1310  So.  Los  Angeles  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Have   You  Tried  Tuxedo  in  the  New 

"TEA  FOIL"  Package? 


It's  soft  and  pliable — decreases  in  size 
as  the  tobacco  is  used — tobacco  does 
not  cake  in  the  package — no  digging 
it  out  with  the  finger.  Keeps 
the  tobacco  in  even  better  con- 
dition than  tin.  Now,  don' 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  buy 
a  package  and  give  Tuxedo 
a  trial? — Not  quite  as 
much  tobacco  as  in 
the  tin,   but — 


Finest  Burley  Tobacco 
Mellow-aged  till  Perfect 
+  a  dash  of  Chocolate 


V, 


NoseKnows 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe 


/I  Guaranteed  by 


I  isi  C  O  C?  ^O  WAT  CO 
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LENINE  AND  TROTZKY  CANT  SUPPLY 

FOOD,  BUT  THEY  HAVE  A  FINE 

CARD  SYSTEM 


H 


A  HOUSE  of  cards  is  Moscow  under  tlic 
Bolshevik  r<^{?ime,  according;  to  tlic 
story  of  Miss  Esther  White,  of  Phihuh-lphia, 
contained  in  an  interview  appearing  in 
The  Ledger  of  that  city,  in  which  Miss 
White  reUvtes  her  experiences  during  her 
reccnit  sojourn  in  the  Russian  city.  Every- 
thing and  everybody  there  is  card-in- 
dexed. First,  one  must  procure  a  card 
upon  taking  up  his  abode.  Then  if  he 
wants  to  move  he  must  get  another  card. 
If  he  is  desirous  of  eating  he  must  have  a 
card  for  nea^rly  every  item  of  diet.  If  he 
wants  to  buy  clothing,  more  cards  are 
necessary.  And  so  on,  world  without  end. 
Possession  of  all  these  cards  by  no  means 
insures  the  holder's  being  able  to  obtain 
the  things  they  call  for,  however.  The 
whole  card  system  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  which,  it  appears, 
manipulates  the  cards  solely  with  a  view 
to  its  own  advantage  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  populace.  x\dd  to  the  pestif- 
erous situation  created  by  the  restrictions 
and  the  inconvenience  imposed  by  this 
system  of  cards  the  fact  that  productive 
labor  is  at  a  standstill,  that  most  of  such 
salaries  as  are  being  paid  go  to  government 
officials,  that  the  scarcity  of  food  is  ap- 
palling, that  with  the  enormous  quantities 
of  paper  money  being  turned  out  by  the 
Government  the  currency  has  depreciated 
to  where  it  is  practically  worthless,  that 
under  the  communistic  system  of  land- 
holding  there  is  no  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing the  agricultural  resources  in  the  coun- 
try districts  or  even  establishing  homes, 
and  you  have  a  fair  approximation  of  con- 
ditions in  and  about  Moscow  as  described 
by  Miss  White.  She  speaks  first  of  the 
scarcity  of  food,  in  this  connection  stating 
that  she  has  learned  what  it  is  to  be  hungry, 
for  everybody  in  Russia  to-day  is  in  that 
state.     She  says: 

The  one  topic  of  conversation  in  Moscow 
is,  What  shall  we  eat?  That  is  the  one 
thing  which  fills  people's  minds.  They  are 
always  hungry,  and  so  they  are  always 
thinking  of  food. 

Each  house  in  Moscow  is  in  charge 
of  a  house  committee.  A  large  part  of 
the  people  live  in  apartment-houses,  but 
even  single  houses  must  have  theu'  com- 
mittees. The  committee  catalogs  every- 
body in  the  house,  what  they  do,  how 
old  they  are,  and  other  facts  which  regulate 
the  amount  which  they  may  have  to  eat. 
There  are  three  classes.  In  the  first 
are  the  Army  and  the  people  who  do 
physical  work.  All  children  and  holders 
of  important  government  offices  make  up 
the  second,  and  everybody  else  is  in  the 
third.  The  proportion  of  food  allowed  to 
these  different  classes  is  shown  in  the 
bread  rations.  Each  person  in  class  one 
is  entitled  to  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
bread  in  two  days,  for  the  second  class  the 
allotment  is  one  pound  every  two  days,  and 
in  the  third  class  one-half  pound  is  allowed. 
It  is  all  black  bread,  made  out  of  rye 
flour,  and  is  like  brown  V)read,  but  some- 


what heavier.  At  first  1  did  not  like  it, 
but  I  s(K)n  lea.rn(>d  (hat  it  satisfic^d  the 
luinger.  Of  course*,  ther(>  was  no  l)utter, 
and  meat  was  so  e.\p<'*nsive  that  we  rarel.\' 
liad  it.  Even  for  horst^-meat  we  had  to 
lia\('  cards.  Tlie  nuiin  food  was  cal)l>agi', 
carrots,  b(>et-s,  turnips,  aiul  o(;casionall\' 
potatoes. 

Sometimes  we  had  a  porridge  of  niillv 
ami  buckwiu'at.  Milk,  liowever,  absohitf- 
ly  vanished  during  tlie  early  winter,  but 
in  .January  we  could  again  prcxnire  a  cup- 
ful at  a  time*  for  fifteen  ruhl(N.  The  ex- 
clumge  value  of  a  ruble,  formerly  worth 
fifty  cents,  is  now  about  ten  cents,  which 
would  make  the  cupful  .fl.oO,  even  at  the 
present  low  value  of  Russian  money. 
There  is  absolutely  iu>  canned  milk  left. 
Meat  was  s(>lling  for  thirty-fiv(>  and  forty 
rubles  a  i)ound,  so  that  we  (iould  seldom 
afforded  to  buy  it.  Even  if  we  had  the 
money  we  were  rather  afraid  of  it.  as  it  was 
apt  to  be  young  horse  or  dog. 

Tea  was  practically  unobtainable,  and  a 
substitute  was  made  of  the  juice  of  dried 
carrots.  There  was  no  coffee,  and  in  its 
place  we  used  a  dj'ink  made  of  rye,  pai'ched 
and  ground.  This  substitute  was  quite 
good.  There  was  no  sugar.  I  had  one 
pound  in  September,  which  lasted  until 
Christmas.  Of  course,  I  did  not  use  it  on 
my  food,  but  ate  it  as  candy,  a  little  bit  at  a 
time.  Salt  and  pepper,  like  almost  every- 
thing else,  was  procured  by  card.  But 
none  of  these  articles  except  bread  coidd 
be  had  daily.  They  would  be  advertised 
in  the  newspapers.  "The  day  after  to- 
morrow," we  would  read,  "there  will  l)e 
salt  at  such  and  such  a  shop."  And  on  the 
day  after  to-morrow  every  one  in  the 
neighborhood  would  go  to  the  shop  and 
stand  in  the  long  cues  outside,  often  in 
the  cold,  waiting,  card  in  hand,  for  their 
meager  allotment. 

One  of  our  favorite  dishes  was  cabbage, 
cut  up  and  salted,  like  pickled  cabbage. 
It  was  mixed  with  rye  flour  with  one  little 
piece  of  bacon,  two  inches  by  one-half 
inch,  for  each  person  in  the  family.  This 
would  be  the  piece  de  resistance  at  dinner. 
The  only  other  dish  served  at  the  same 
meal  would  be  soup. 

Our  menu  for  the  day  was  something 
like  this :  At  nine  o'clock  we  had  breakfast, 
which  consisted  of  bread  and  substitute 
tea.  In  the  early  fall  we  used  to  ha^e 
cheese  also.  Sometimes  we  would  be  able 
to  procure  little  meat  -  cakes,  which  for 
some  reason  continued  to  be  sold  at  a  shop 
in  the  neighborhood.  I  never  inquired 
what  was  in  those  cakes,  but  toward  the 
last  I  found  it  difficult  to  eat  them.  I 
would  keep  saying  to  myself:  "Maybe  it's 
horse,  maybe  it's  dog;  maybe  it's  horse, 
maybe  it's  dog,"  and  it  took  away  my 
relish.  For  dinner  at  three  o'clock  we  had 
soup  and  one  other  dish,  perhaps  baked 
carrots,  or  fried  potatoes,  or  baked  turnips. 
There  were  beans,  like  lentils,  which  wt' 
parboiled,  and  sometimes  we  made  a  por- 
ridge out  of  milk  and  buckwheat.  For 
supper  we  had  the  soup,  warmed  over, 
followed  by  one  dish,  similar  to  those  at 
dinner.  W^hen  we  could  get  a  little  meat 
we  would  stuft'  turnips  with  it,  and  some- 
times we  had  cold  vegetable  salad. 

Fat  was  practically  unobtainable,  and 
the  peasants  used  castor-oil,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  sunflower-seeds  for  frying.  In  fact, 
sunflower-seeds  formed  an  important  part 
of  their  diet.  Every  Russian  peasant  has 
a  sunflower  patch,  and  they  are  seen 
everywhere  chewing  the  seeds  as  they 
would  gum.  It  is  difficult  for  the  foreigner 
to  get  at  the  kernel,  but  the  peasant  is  an 
expert  and  puts  the  pod  into  his  mouth, 
cracks  it,  chews  the  kernel,  and  spits  out 


Note  tlie  length  of  this  suit — doesn't 
shoiv  through  sheer  socks — //  is  a 
Lastlong 

A  tip  to  you  and 
your  retailer 

NSIDE  each  box  of 
Lastlong  Flat-Knit 
Union  Suits  are  instruc- 
tions for  measuring  you 
correctly.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you. 

Take  one  of  the  suits, 
examine  the  featherweight, 
flat-knit,  elastic  and  absor- 
bent fabric — it  allows 
perspiration  to  evaporate, 
and  that  means  comfort. 

You'll  like  the  finish, 
the  fine  quality  of  these 
Lastlong  flat-knit  suits, 
but  get  into  one  and  dis- 
cover how  comfortable  a 
union  suit  that  does  not 
bind  can  be. 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
sell  Lastlong,  send  us  his 
name — we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

Booklet  and  sample  of 
the  flat -knit  fabric  sent 
on  request. 

Lastlong  Underwear  Co. 

349  Broadway,  New  York 
Dept.  3 
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ilie  pod,  apparently  all  in  one  motion. 
You  see  them  everywhere,  talking  away, 
with  a  continued  stream  of  pods  running 
out  of  their  mouths,  and  the  village  streets 
and  station  floors  are  black  with  them. 
There  is  a  little  oil  in  the  seed,  and  I  believe 
the  nourishment  has  much  to  do  ^nth  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  peasants  have  kept 
in  good  health,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of 
food. 

It  is  explained  that  the  menu  outlined 
above,  while  humble,  is  much  better  than 
that  of  many  Russians.  The  bourgeoisie 
have  a  hard  time  to  get  food,  particularly 
widows  with  children,  who  are  prevented 
from  working.  Apparently  the  big  idea 
of  the  Bolsheviki  is  that  if  one  does  not 
work,  neither  shall  he  eat.  This  presents, 
to  say  the  least,  a  peculiar  situation,  when 
it  is  further  explained  that  there  is  no 
work  to  be  had  in  Russia  to-day  of  a  pro- 
ductive character.  Of  course,  a  good 
many  people  are  required  to  handle  the 
card  system,  which  activity  apparently 
passes  for  work  in  the  Bolshevik  mind. 
Others  go  into  the  Army,  where  one  is  fed. 
But  the  principal  reason  for  the  hunger 
in  Russia  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  eat. 
Of  this  Miss  White  says: 

Even  in  the  shops  there  is  little  food  to 
be  obtained,  and  the  people  are  pouring  out 
of  the  city  in  great  numbers  to  forage  for 
themselves.  Great  processions  of  them 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  often  taking 
children  with  them,  on  the  search  for  food. 
The  railroads  are  all  controlled  by  the 
Government,  and  the  transportation  of 
troops  has  put  a  sto'p  to  any  kind  of  regu- 
larity in  service.  Often  the  hungry  peas- 
ants will  have  to  wait  two  or  three  days 
for  a  train,  and  travel  has  become  agony. 
Stations  and  cars  are  unspeakably  dirty. 

When  the  train  at  last  comes  the  people 
crowd  in,  biting  and  tearing  one  another 
like  wild  dogs  and  wolves  in  their  attempt 
to  get  places.  They  cover  the  roofs  and 
hang  on  the  buffers,  even  when  the  tem- 
perature is  below  zero.  Many  of  thera 
are  killed  in  accidents  and  many  die  after 
their  return  to  town  of  illness  resulting 
from  exposure.  Others  never  go  back, 
but  find  a  place  in  the  country,  where  food 
is  to  be  obtained.  It  is  estimated  that 
Moscow,  which  a  few  years  ago  had  a 
population  of  two  million,  has  now  less 
than  one  million  inhabitants,  due  to  typhus, 
starvation,  disease,  and  other  ravages  of 
war  and  revolution. 

The  people  are  pouring  out  of  the  villages 
as  well  as  the  cities  in  quest  of  food. 
They  take  their  children  and  go  forth, 
not  knowing  where.  Sometimes  they 
wander  until  they  reach  a  good-natured 
settlement  or  village,  where  there  is  a 
little  food  which  thcj-  can  have,  and  there 
they  stay. 

The  program  of  nationalizing  the  land 
is  nothing  new  to  the  Russian  people,  in 
whom  the  communistic  idea  is  deep- 
rooted.  They  have  always  had  the  land 
portioned  out  to  them,  changing  from  year 
to  year.  They  live;  in  settlements  and  farm 
outside.  "Jt  is  not  fair,"  they  say,  "that 
you  who  had  a  strip  of  land  near  the  settle- 
ment last  year  should  have  it  aga.in  next 
year.  Therefore  you  should  have  one  far 
from  the  settlement  this  year  and  this 
strip  should  be  given  to  another."  The 
result  of  this  system  is  bad,  for  a  good 
farmer  will  not  take  good  care  of  his  land 
for  the  sake  of  the  lazy  farmer  who  is 
inevitably  sure  to  have  it  later. 


Food  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  scarce 
in  Russia,  however.  Clothing  and  fuel 
are  also  among  the  commodities  that  are 
almost  unobtainable.  W^ith  ■winter  tem- 
peratures all  the  way  from  twenty  to  forty 
degrees  below  zero,  the  lack  of  these  things 
is  serious.  It  is  said  that  "just  as  no  one 
is  ever  satisfied  as  to  appetite  in  Moscow, 
so  no  one  is  ever  warm  enough  in  cold 
weather."     The  account  continues: 

The  houses  have  gone  to  rack  and  ruin, 
and  the  people  have  taken  many  of  the 
inside  doors  to  burn  as  fuel.  Everything 
looks  seedy,  including  the  people,  who  can 
not  buy  clothes. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  what  will  happen  next. 
The  peace  program  of  the  nationalization 
of  the  land  was  supported  by  the  whole 
people.  Since  then  we  have  watched  the 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  pubhe  as 
shown  in  the  newspapers.  During  the 
period  of  the  Red  Terror  they  were  full  of 
radical,  threatening  editorials,  prophesying 
a  world  revolution.  Then  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  people  were  questioning  the 
value  of  the  new  governmental  methods. 
By  January  the  editorials  were  asking  such 
questions  as  What  has  become  of  our 
factory  output?  What  are  the  railroads 
doing?  What  about  their  rates?  They 
began  seeking  the  reasons  for  these  things. 

The  Russian  is  not  a  gifted  organizer. 
In  fact,  organizing  is  not  his  forte,  for  he 
is  a  dreamer.  Certain  it  is  that  the  more 
pressure  is  brought  upon  them  from  the 
outside  the  more  radical  they  become. 
When  they  feel  that  their  own  position  is 
more  secure  they  must  change. 


IF  AMERICA  WERE  BEING  RULED  AS 
WE  ARE  RULING  PART  OF  GERMANY 


SUPPOSE  America  had  been,  conquered 
by  Germany,  suppose  Germany  were 
now  occupjdng  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
as  American  forces  are  now  occupying  a 
part  of  Germany — what  would  we  have  to 
endure,  and  how  would  we  feel  about  it? 
' '  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  a  little  idea 
of  how  Germans  live  under  American 
military  rule  by  reversing  the  facts  and 
imagining  ourselves  surrounded  by  enemy 
troops,"  writes  Lieut.  Henry  B.  Harris, 
with  the  American  Army  of  Occupation,  to 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N. 
Harris,  of  Winchester,  Massachusetts. 
The  result  is  a  surprizing  revelation  not 
only  of  what  the  American  occupation  of 
Germany  must  mean  to  the  Germans, 
but  also  of  what  actual  measures  have 
been  taken  by  the  American  Army  to 
make  itself  supreme  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tory. Even  tho  the  American  rule  is 
infinitely  less  stringent  than  was  the  Ger- 
man rule  in  Belgium,  Germany  is  now,  it 
seems,  experiencing  something  of  what  it 
means  to  be  conquered.  The  spiritual 
effect  of  being  forced  to  entertain  her  con- 
querors is  especially  brought  out  by 
Lieutenant  Harris's  novel  idea  of  imagining 
tho  situations  reversed.  He  takes  up 
details,  small  in  themselves  but  fuU  of 
significan(!e,  in  his  letter,  which  appears 
in  the  Woburn  (Mass.)  Times.  "First, 
we  can  think  of  every  available  room  in 
every  house  occupied  either  by  one  officer 


or  by   several   enlisted   men,"   he  writes, 
and  continues: 

When  I  say  every  available  room,  I 
mean  each  room  that  is  left  after  the 
familj^  has  been  made  to  move  into  the 
fewest  number  of  rooms  it  can  get  along 
with.  If  it  were  our  house,  for  instance, 
and  we  four  were  living  there,  you  would 
both  together  be  allowed  one  sleeping- 
room  and  Arthur  and  I  another,  as  well  as 
one  for  the  maid.  The  other  sleeping- 
rooms  would  be  given  over  to  officers  and 
the  rooms  on  the  third  floor  would  be  for 
two  or  three  enhsted  men,  while  the 
library  might  be  used  for  a  dining-room  or 
office.  All  conveniences  of  houses  would, 
of  course,  be  used  by  aU  the  occupants,  who 
would  also  have  free  access  at  all  times, 
day  and  night,  earlj^  and  late. 

Unless  we  were  sound  sleepers,  we 
would  be  awakened  each  morning  at  an 
uncomfortably  early  hour  by  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  blowing  first  call  and  the  soldiers 
subsequently  making  a  hasty  and  prob- 
abl,y  noisy  exit. 

Our  new  hospital  would  be  used  by  the 
Army,  and,  like  so  man 3'  other  things,  would 
probably  be  "For  Officers  Onlj'."  Some 
of  the  school-houses  would  be  turned  into 
hospitals  for  the  soldiers,  and  our  joungest 
pupils  would  have  to  remain  at  home 
with  nothing  to  do  until  military  necessity 
no  longer  required  the  use  of  their  buildings. 
Likely  one  building  only  would  be  allowed 
for  both  high  and  grammar  schools.  One 
set  of  pupils  would  occupj'  it  in  the  morn- 
ing;   another  in  the  afternoon. 

The  town  hall  or  other  prominent  office 
building  would  be  taken  over  as  head- 
quarters, and  sentries  with  bayonets  fixt 
would  eonstantl}'  guard  its  entrance,  al- 
lowing none  of  our  own  citizens  to  pass 
without  first  shoAving  proper  credentials. 
Public  halls  would  likewise  be  used  by  the 
enemy  for  educational  and  recreational 
purposes. 

Oiu"  Manchester  Field  would  be  taken 
by  the  enemy  for  use  as  a  drill  field  and 
for  athletics  and  entertainment.  Other 
fields  and  open  lots  in  the  town  might 
also  be  used  for  drilling,  for  a  rifle-range, 
for  parking  artillery  or  motor-transporta- 
tion, or  to  corral  horses  and  mules. 

Wherever  we  might  wish  to  go,  it  would 
first  be  necessary  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  officials  of  the  occupying  army. 
Armed  guards  would  be  stationed  con- 
stantly on  everj'  road  leading  out  of  town, 
and  it  would  be  necessar,v  for  us  to  stop 
and  show  our  authority  for  travel.  Rail- 
road-stations would  also  be  surrounded  by 
guards,  and  none  would  be  allowed  to  board 
a  train  without  first  presenting  a  pass. 
Military  policemen  would  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  civil  police  in  maintaining 
order  among  both  civilians  and  soldiers. 

Our  storehouses  and  freight-yards  would 
almost  entirely  be  given  over  to  the  enemy; 
they  would  demand  reservations  on  already 
overcrowded  trains.  None  of  us  would 
have  automobiles,  except  possibly  one  or 
two  doctors,  and  municipal  officials.  We 
would  walk  and  would  have  contiuuallj'  to 
be  on  the  alert  to  get  out  of  the  wUj'  of 
the  many  and  fast-moving  touring-cars 
and  trucks,  tho  drivers  of  which  would 
show  no  sympathy  for  the  slow-moving 
or  careless  individual  who  failed  to  get 
beyond  the  range  of  the  splashing  mud. 
Our  best  and  most  influential  citizens 
would  walk,  while  the  enemy  private 
might  use  motor  -  transportation  if  his 
errand  were  official  business. 

W^hile  walking,  Lieutenant  Harris  points 
out,  it  would  be  necessary  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  turn  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy 
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TTfSTAnUSIIED  hi  ]90r,, 
J2j  the  JHanioiid  T Motor  Car 
Co.  hegan  exchisive  truck  mav- 
vfactnre  in  191 1^  so  that  their 
lU  19  model  is  a  product  with  a 
pedigree.  Fourteen  years'  con- 
tinuous successful  manufacture 
safeguards  the  Diamond  T 
purchaser. 


How 
Much 

Will  It 

Cost?- 


THE    NATION'S    FREIGHT    CAR 

TVrOT  to  buy — to  run.  Per  mile,  per  trip,  per 
■^  ^  ton,  per  season.  Owners'  records  give 
definite  answers. 

Charles  Blanket's  two-tonner,  at  Coney  Island,  cost  him 
$2.20  for  repairs  during  eighteen  months'  service.  The 
Peter  Schoenhofen  Brewing  Co.  says  one  of  their  Diamond 
T  two-tonners  "has  been  in  service  almost  two  years,  and 
our  operating  records  show  same  to  be  the  most  econom- 
ical of  the  nine  makes  we  have  operated." 

Tonawanda  Brewing  Co.  says  their  Diamond  T  "holds 
the  records  for  the  lowest  cost  of  upkeep  of  any  truck 
in  Erie  County."  Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  Buffalo,  add: 
"For  continuous  work  without  repairs  we  know  of  none 
that  equal  the  Diamond  T."  . 

Facts,  not  claims — the  only  justification  for  your  pur- 
chase. 

The  reasons  for  the  justifications  are  mechanical — in  the 
truck.  They  are  familiar  to  engineers,  but  are  seldom 
heard  from  by  the  owner.  The  unique  Diamond  T  Spring 
Box;  the  perfected  Hotchkiss  Drive  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  Standard  Military  "Class  B"  Model;  the 
special  Driveshaft  Bearing  Carriers;  the  Overhead- Worm 
Drive;  the  all  Chrome-Vanadium-Steel  Springs  are  typical 
of  Diamond  T's  roadproof  makeup. 

Have  you  read  these  fascinating  booklets:  "The  Famous 
Drive  That  Came  From  a  Famous  Gun,"  and  "This 
Early  Bird  Got  the  Worm,"  and  "Across  the  Road  From 
Success"?  And  have  you  a  copy  of  the  "Datalog"? 
Write  for  them.  They  shed  some  light  on  what  it 
will  cost  you  not  to  enjoy  the  operating  economies  of 
Diamond  T,  "The  Nation's  Freight  Car." 

Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Company 

4505  W.  26th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Five  Models: 

1,1^,2,3^ 
and  5  Tons 
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To  protect  and  beautify  the 
home  you  are  planning  to  build, 
choose  Sargent  Locks  and  Hard- 
ware. They  have  the  solid 
quality  and  workmanlike  finish 
that  mean  long  years  of  satis- 
factory service.  The  Sargent 
Book  of  Designs,  sent  free  on 
request,  shows  the  different 
patterns. 


"Here^s  one  screen  door 
that  won't  slam  again'' 

Don't  wait  until  slamming,  banging  screen 
doors  get  on  your  nerves:  make  them  quiet  now 
with  Sargent  Noiseless  Screen  Door  Closers. 
They  shut  doors  quickly  yet  quietly — and  tightly, 
without  the  rebound  that  shortens  the  life  of 
locks  and  hinges.  Easily  and  quickly  attached: 
strong  and  dependable  like  all  Sargent  products. 
Suitable  also  for  light  inside  doors,  lavatory 
doors,  telephone-booth  doors,  storm  doors,  etc. 

If  not  at  your  hardware  store,  vrrite  for  descriptive 
folder  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer, 

SARGENT   &   CO.,  Hardware  Manufacturers 
40  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


LOCKS  ANi.  HARDWARE 


officers.  They  would  probably  not  give 
way  except  for  a  lady.  His  imaginary 
situation,  wliieh  is  real  enough  to-day  in 
Germany,  is  further  developed: 

Any  of  our  people  wearing  a  uniform 
would  be  required  to  salute  all  enemy 
officers — firemen,  policemen,  postmen,  con- 
ductors, and  brakemen,  soldiei's  and 
sailors,  Army  and  Xavy  officers,  no  matter 
what  their  rank. 

We  would  ha^e  little  to  eat;  food  would 
be  very  difficult  to  obtain,  e^■ery thing 
would  cost  three  or  four  times  its  normal 
price;  yet  we  would  see  our  enemies  in  our 
very  houses  having  everything  they  need  to 
eat  furnished  by  the  Government  and  being 
able  to  buy  more  from  the  same  source 
at  verj-  low  prices.  From  them  we  would 
be  allowed  to  buy  or  accept  nothing. 

All  our  mail  would  be  censored,  and 
consequently  subject  to  long  delaj-s.  It 
would  not  be  an  uncommon  sight  to  see 
some  of  our  men  marching  up  or  down  the 
street,  or  laboring,  under  the  close  sur- 
veillance of  a  prisoners'  guard  as  a  result 
of  having  committed  some  minor  offense. 
None  of  our  citizens  would  l)e  allowed  to 
have  arms  of  any  kind  in  their  possession, 
while  practically  everj^  one  of  the  enemy 
Avould  be  armed. 

Such  would  be  the  situation  if  our 
eoimtry  were  as  depleted  of  its  resources 
after  four  and  one-half  years  of  war  as 
Germanjf  is  to-day,  and  if  our  town  were 
occupied  by  an  enemy  and  that  enemy  was 
no  more  domineering,  no  more  demanding 
in  his  terms,  or  no  harsher  in  its  treatment 
of  the  people  than  our  Armj-  is  here  in 
Germany. 

Needless  to  say,  if  the  conditions  actually 
were  reversed,  the  Boches  victorious  and 
occupying  our  beautiful  little  town,  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  hving  in.  What  they  did 
in  France  and  Belgium  is  proof  of  that. 
Our  citizens  would  be  forced  to  labor 
for  them,  pur  young  women  and  girls 
would  be  insulted,  and  property,  public  and 
private,  would  be  unlawfuUj'  seized.  Yet 
such  might  have  been  the  case  had  our 
Allies  not  held  the  advance  of  the  German 
hordes  before  we  came  to  their  assistance. 
France  and  England  have  much  to  thank 
us  for,  but  perhaps  we  owe  more  to  them 
than  they  to  us,  and  we  don't  know  it. 

The  Germans  where  I  have  been  seem 
not  only  not  to  resent  our  presence  here 
with  aU  its  attending  discomforts,  incon- 
venience, and  humiliation  to  them,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  cordial,  friendly,  and 
willing  to  submit  to  whatever  our  militarx 
commanders  dictate.  To  be  sure,  they 
realize  that  it  is  better  to  submit  gracefully 
to  enemy  conquerors  and  have  order  pre- 
served than  it  is  to  have  revolution  wrought 
by  their  own  people  like  that  in  the  parts 
of  Germany  not  occupied  by  the  Allied 
armies.  However,  if  conditions  were  for 
our  people  what  they  are  for  the  Germans 
here,  I  wonder  whether  we  would  submit 
as  calmly  and  with  so  little  apparent  ill- 
feeling.  The  Boches  as  a  people  show  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  discipline  and  to 
act  as  they  are  directed. 

It  is  very  possible  that  their  friendship 
is  onlj'  apparent,  not  real,  and  that  when 
they  realize  the  severity  of  the  i)eace  they 
must  accept  (as  I  think  few  of  them  do  at 
l)resent),  we  may  have  trouble  with  them. 

While  I  have  been  writing  this,  a  big 
fire  broke  out  and  the  guards  all  over 
town  fired  their  rifles  and  pistols  to  give 
the  alarm.  The  same  thing  happened  a 
short  time  ago  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  until  we  knew  the  cause  of  the  firing, 
it  took  but  a  little  imagination  to  realize 
w  hat  a  riot  would  be  like. 
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THE  STORY  OF  PAPER  FROM  THE 
NILE  REED  TO  THE  RAG-BAG 


MAYBE  the  world  would  bo  spared 
much  if  paper  had  never  been  in- 
vented, but  the  damage  is  now  done  and 
we  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  But  we 
can  at  least  ferret  out  the  roots  of  the 
crime  and  find  who  is  to  blame.  Of  course 
they  "meant  well."  When  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  thousands  of  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  were  busy  stripping  the 
thin,  fibrous  layers  from  beneath  the  outer 
bark  of  the  reed  called  papyrus,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  material  on  which 
to  render  their  butcher  and  grocery  bills — ■ 
there  were  no  coal  bills  then — they  little 
dreamed  that  in  centuries  to  come  our 
pine-forests  would  fall  under  the  ax  to 
supply  paper  for  the  daily  hair-raising 
"extras"  with  their  pages  of  crimes  and 
comics.  In  an  introduction  to  an  article 
on  Canada's  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
J.  Newell  Stephenson  teUs  interestingly 
the  history  of  paper. 

Referring  to  the  stone  obeUsks  of  Egypt, 
the  clay  prisms  and  cylinders  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  barks  and  skins  used  by  the 
Indians,  as  the  first  methods  of  recording 
thoughts  and  messages,  he  writes: 

All  these  had  disadvantages  of  one  kind 
or  another,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
devise  a  writing  material  that  could  be 
produced  at  less  expense  and  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  be  more  convenient.  The  papy- 
rus, a  graceful  reed  growing  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  Nile,  proved  the  magic  wand 
which  gave  men  and  nations  a  substance 
on  which  to  write  their  history,  convey 
their  thoughts,  and  make  known  their 
wants. 

The  papyrus  grows  from  six  to  ten  feet 
above  the  water-level.  The  roots  and 
stalks  below  water  are  dried  and  used  for 
food  and  fuel.  When  used  for  making 
writing  material  the  flowering  top  was  cut 
off  and  the  hard  outer  layer  removed 
from  the  triangular-shaped  stalk.  Under 
the  hard  shell  are  several  thin,  yellowish 
layers  from  which  the  papyrus  sheet  was 
made.  These  were  peeled  off  and  some- 
times bleached  in  the  sun. 

To  make  the  sheet  of  papyrus,  the  long 
strips  were  laid  side  by  side  until  a  width 
of  eight  to  fifteen  inches  was  reached. 
Then  the  shorter  strips  were  laid  crosswise, 
and  the  whole  moistened  with  water  and 
prest.  The  vegetable  mucilage  caused 
the  pieces  to  stick  together  in  a  single  sheet. 
After  drying  on  a  board  in  the  sun  the 
sheet  was  glazed  by  rubbing  with  a  smooth 
shell  or  bone.  The  Romans  further  im- 
proved this  material  by  sizing  with  starch. 
Unless  bleached,  the  sheets  were  a  yellowish 
white.  A  single  sheet  was  eight  to  fifteen 
inches  wide  and  about  six  feet  long.  Fre- 
quently thesQ  sheets  were  pasted  end  to 
end,  making  a  strip  sometimes  as  long  as 
130  feet,  which  was  rolled. 

Parts  of  the  Scriptures  were  written  on 
papyrus,  which  was  cut  into  squares  and 
bound,  making  what  was  called  a  codex. 
The  oldest  known  papyrus  dates  from 
2400  B.C.,  altho  probably  used  long  before 
that  time.  Papyrus  was  largely  used  as 
late  as  the  tenth  century,  at  which  period 
parchment  was  much  used,  and  paper 
began  to  appear  in  Europe.  It  is  from 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Egyptian  names  for 
this  reed  that  our  word  "paper"  is  derived. 
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Sorting  Fibr* 


To  the  Trade 

Non-Bum  is  sold  only 
through  legitimate 
trade  channels.  This 
protects  you  against 
indiscriminate  com- 
petition and  assures 
you  a  satisfactory 
profit. 


Asbestos. 

and  its  allied  products 


COVERS  ^  _ 

THICONTINEKP 

Through— 


Tons  of  Asbestos 
are  sorted 
to  make  pounds 
of  this  brake-lining 

THAT  is  what  puts  the  factor 
of  extra  safety  into  Johns- 
Manville  Non-Burn  Brake-Lining. 
For  the  Johns-Manville  Mines  sup- 
ply Asbestos  for  hundreds  of  other 
products  besides  brake-lining,  and 
because  few  of  these  products  need 
exactly  the  same  character  of  fibre 
that  good  brake-lining  requires, 
Non-Bum  gets  the  pick  of  the  out- 
put instead  of  the  ordinary  "run-of- 
mine"  fibre  sold  in  the  open  market. 

It  is  this  control  of  the  most  important 
material  in  brake-lining — a  control  that 
starts  at  the  mine  and  ends  with  the  fin- 
ished product — that  gives  Non-Bum  the 
advantage  over  lining  that  is  dependent 
upon  "open-market"  asbestos. 

So  Johns-Manville,  owning  the  largest  as- 
bestos mines  in  the  world,  and  being  the 
largest  producers  of  asbestos  products,  are 
naturally  leaders  in  the  field  of  brake-lining. 

Irrespective  of  the  present  market  condi- 
tion of  increased  demand  from  the  motorist, 
you  can  be  assured  that,  in  Non-Bum,  the 
qualities  of  durability  and  safety  will  be 
upheld  with  all  the  tremendous  mining  and 
manufacturing  facilities  that  are  behind 
every  Johns-Manville  product. 


Other  Johns-Manville  Automotive  Equip- 
ment— Clutch  Facings,  Industrial  Brake 
Blocks,  Speedometers,  Odometers,  Re- 
corders, Speedometers  with  Instrument 
Board    for    Ford  Cars,   Fire     Extinguishers 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO* 

New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Serves  in 

Conservation 

#lrat   IntuUtions,    High 

Temperature  Cements, 

Asbestos  Roofingi, 

Paclungi,  Brake 

Linings,  Fire 

Prevention 

Products 


JOHNS- 
ANVILLE 


Automotive  Equipment 
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vyTake 
Such  Chances? 


Do  you  know  that  a  motorist's  headlights  are 
often  the  best  witness  he  can  produce — or 
the  worst— after  an  accident?  When  a  car  goes 
by  at  night  with  law-abiding  headlights,  we 
know  the  chances  are  that  the  driver  is  careful 
of  his  own  and  others'  safety.  He's  not  apt  to 
be  the  reckless  fellow  who  sooner  or  later  appears 
in  court  to  answer  serious  charges. 

"But  when  his  lamps  are  without  no-glare  pro- 
tection or  equipped  only  with  some  clap-trap, 
guesswork  device,  the  facts  look  very  serious  for 
him,  after  a  smash  or  an  injury  to  pedestrians. 
The  man  who  tries  to  dodge  one  law  made  for  his 
own  benefit,  or  who  only  half-way  complies,  is 


Some  reasons  why  well-informed  motorists  use  Conaphores 


\-lSo  Glare  because  all  the  light  from  the  re- 
flector is  kept  down  to  the  42-inch  level,  without 
sacrifice  of  range. 

2-Long  Range  because  accurate  scientific  design 
projects  all  the  light  far  ahead  instead  of  dump- 
ing it  in  front  of  the  car. 

S- Ample  Side  Light  because  Conaphore  design 
distributes  the  rays  over  a  broad  angle  to  cover 
ditches  and  turns  ahead. 

4-" Signals  of  Safety  and  Courtesy"  because 
the  distinctive  Noviol  tint  is  instantly  recog- 
nized at  a  distance  by  drivers,  pedestrians  and 
traffic  officers. 

5-Obeys  Law  of  Courtesy  because  Conaphores 
protect  both  the  car  driver  and  all  others  on  the 
road  equally  well. 

6-Pierces  Fog  and  Dust  because  Noviol  glass 
eliminates  the  blue  and  violet  rays  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  "back-glare." 


1-Easiest  Driving  Light  because  the  mellow 
Noviol  beam  is  easiest  for  the  eye  to  follow.  For 
the  same  reason  Noviol  gives  maximum  range 
of  vision  when  used  in  the  goggles  of  an  aviator 
or  of  a  look-out  at  sea.  See  Circular  No.  28, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  page  12. 

S-Vnique  Quality  of  Noviol  Glass  because  Noviol 
is  entirely  different  from  any  ordinary  yellow  or 
amber  glass.  Its  unique  properties,  known  to 
all  scientists,  are  the  result  of  special  skill  in 
the  art  of  glass  making. 

9-Easily  Kept  Clean  because  the  smooth  front 
surface  never  clogs  with  mud,  dirt  or  snow. 

10-Legal  in  All  States  and  Canada  because  all 
official  tests  have  endorsed  both  clear  and  Noviol 
Conaphores. 

Conaphore  Sales  Division 
Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Managers 

281  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


likely  to  break  a  lot  of  other  laws,  too.  Perhaps 
that  is  what  the  Judge  calls  'indirect  evidence', 
but  it  counts  just  the  same.  Better  be  sure  your 
headlights  are  0.  K." 

Be  a  gentleman  on  the  road 
and  use  Conaphores 

The  great  railroads  of  the  country  rely  on 
Corning  Semaphore  Glass  to  protect  night  traffic. 
A  million  considerate  motorists  safeguard  night 
driving  with  Conaphores .  Equip  your  car  for  your 
own  protection  and  comfort.  The  best  kind  of 
accident  insurance — and  the  cheapest  — is  ac- 
cident prevention. 


World's  Largest  Makers  of  Technical  Glass,  CORNING  GLASS  WORKS,  Corning,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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It  is  rocordod  that  tho  Chincso  made 
real  paper  from  the  pulp  of  wood  fiber 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  altho  it  is  believed  that  tho  inner 
bark  of  tho  paper  mulberry  was  used  long 
before  that.  Of  the  early  Celestial  method 
of  manufacture  the  writer  says: 

The  Chinese  cut  bamboo  into  short 
lengths,  soaked  them  in  pits  until  soft, 
then  beat  them  to  a  pulp  witli  stamps. 
The  pulp  was  transferred  to  a  vat,  and  the 
sheet  was  made  by  dipping  out  some  of  the 
pulp  on  to  a  mold.  This  mold  was  a  shallow 
tray  with  a  removable  edge  and  a  bottom 
made  of  reeds.  When  some  of  the  pulj) 
had  been  dipt  out,  the  mold  was  shaken 
back  and  forth  and  sideways,  causing  the 
fibers  to  overlap  one  another,  while  most 
of  the  water  drained  off. 

On  each  side  of  the  vat  was  a  stove 
with  an  inclined  top  of  clay.  The  work- 
man put  a  sheet  on  the  stove  by  removing 
the  edge  of  his  tray  (the  deckle)  and  laying 
the  paper  flat  on  the  stove,  to  which  it 
adhered.  He  then  removed  the  sheet 
previously  laid  on  the  other  stove  and  re- 
peated the  process.  A  smoother  paper  was 
obtained  by  brushing  the  sheet  with  a  thin 
rice  starch. 

The  Chinese  established  a  mill  at 
Samarkand  some  time  about  the  sixth 
century.  In  704  the  Arabs  captured  the 
city  and  learned  the  art  of  paper-making. 
They  had  a  mill  at  Bagdad,  where  paper 
was  made  from  795  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tiu"y.  Large  quantities  were  also  made  at 
Damascus. 

Paper  was  not  much  used  in  Greece  until 
the  thirteenth  century,  altho  it  had  been 
brought  in  by  trade  and  thus  introduced 
into  Europe.  We  have  no  record  of  paper 
being  made  at  this  time  in  Greece. 

The  Moors  in  Spain  made  the  first 
paper  manufactured  in  Europe.  They  had 
a  mill  at  Toledo  as  early  -as  1085,  one  at 
Jativa  (or  Xativa)  in  1154,  and  one  at 
Valencia.  The  earliest  European  docu- 
ment on  cotton  paper  is  dated  1102 
(Munsell  mentions  a  manuscript  dated 
1049  in  the  British  Museum).  The  Span- 
iards found  cotton-cloth  better  than  raw 
cotton.  Linen  was  also  used  at  this  time, 
and  there  is  record  that  old  mummy- 
cloths  were  sold  for  paper-making.  Among 
other  materials  used  were  hemp  and 
flax. 

An  important  improvement  credited  to 
the  Spaniards  is  the  use  of  water-mills 
to  run  the  stamps,  in  place  of  hand- 
power  previously  used.  By  this  time 
wire  had  replaced  the  reeds  of  the  Chinese 
for  the  molds. 

France  had  a  mill  at  Essonnes  in  1189. 
Thje  great  literary  activity  of  the  French 
about  this  time,  especially  a  little  later, 
led  to  great  progress  in  the  art  of  paper- 
making.  For  several  centuries  the  French 
and  Dutch  made  the  best  paper  in  Europe. 
Paper-making  came  into  Italy  from  Sicily, 
whither  it  was  brought  by  the  Arabs. 
Genoa  had  a  considerable  trade  in  paper 
in  1235. 

The  first  paper-miU  in  Germany  was 
established  at  Cologne  about  1300  and  that 
at  Mainz  in  1320.  The  German  mills  were 
conducted  by  a  master  paper-maker  and 
his  journeymen  and  apprentices.  The 
latter  were  required  to  be  of  respectable 
parentage  and  to  spend  four  years  and 
fourteen  days  learning  the  trade  before 
they  could  become  members  of  the  paper- 
makers'    gild.       The    ceremony    of    the 


MULTI'MItB 

CORD  TIRES 


R\CINE  RUBBER  COMPANY 
chemists  have  succeeded  in 
solving  the  one  big  cord  tire  prob- 
lem. Development  of  the  Racine 
Absorbing  Shock  Strip  —  found 
only  in  Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord 
Tires — has  created  a  neutral  zone 
which  equalizes  the  flex  of  the 
tough  rubber  tread  and  resilient 
cord  carcasSii  It  welds  tread  and 
carcass,  and  completely  smothers 
the  shocks  of  roacf  blows.  It  means 
smoother  riding — less  gasoline  con- 
sumption, and  far  greater  mileage. 
Scientifically  anti-skid. 

Like  the  famous  Racine  "Country 
Road"  Tire,  the  Racine  "Multi- 
Mile  Cord"  is  Extra  Tested. 
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Cedar  Lake 
.      Wash, 


Seattle  Water 
Purest  in  <»^e  World 

The  conveying  of  water  from  a  pure  source  of 
supply  to  the  center  of  distribution  is  the  chief 
problem  confronting  every  municipal  engineering 
body.  The  City  of  Seattle  growing,  in  the  past 
decade,  from  a  few  thousand  to  over  400,000 
population,  has  been  constantly  and  adequately 
supplied  with  good  water  through  wood  stave 
pipe.     If  you  specify 

CONTWENiai 

iitoODSlAVEPiPE 

you  are  installing  the  progressive  BEST  in  pipe 
manufacture.  Continental  is  perfect  for  the 
service  required  of  it.  It  is  flexible,  widely 
adaptable,  low  in  frictional  resistance  to  flow, 
and  economical  in  installation,  maintenance 
and  operation. 

These  inherent  qualities  are  recognized  by 
engineers  the  world  over. 

ffe  specialize  in  hydraulic  installation.  Our  Ser<vice 
department  is  maintained  for  your  con'venience.  Write 
us  or  ha^e  your  engineers  send  for  informational  booklet. 

Continental  Pipe 
Manufacturing  Company 


General  Office:  Dept.  A,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Eastern  Office:  3904A  Woolworth  Bldg. 
New  York  City 
Successor  to 
Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co.,  Seattle 
Portland  Wood  Pipe  Co.,  Portland 
Wasiiintrton  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Tacoma 
National  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 
(Pipe  Dept.  only),  Portland 
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admittance  of  an  apprentice  to  the 
gild  is  thus  described  in  The  Journal  of 
Commerce: 

At  last  his  apprenticeship  was  over 
and  he  made  ready  to  entertain  the  paper- 
makers  of  his  town  and  neighborhood  when 
tliey  met  to  vote  him  into  the  gild. 

The  party  gathered  around  the  table 
^\'hLle  his  own  master  paper-maker  answered 
questions  as  to  his  character  and  fitness. 
IVIeanwhile  our  apprentice  waited  by  the 
door  wth  a  roast  calf.  When  his  cre- 
dentials had  been  accepted  he  took  in  the 
roast  and  made  a  speech,  beginning  "With 
the  favor  and  permission  of  my  worthy 
masters  and  journeymen,"  continuing  with 
a  few  verses  praising  the  art  of  the  paper- 
maker,  thanking  the  company,  and  closing 
with:  "With  pleasure  and  the  best  of  my 
skill,  I  present  to  you  my  r.oast  of  good 
will." 

Then  the  young  man  was  subjected  to 
an  examination,  with  questions  on  the 
layout  of  the  miU,  operation  of  machinery, 
preparation  of  the  stuff,  etc.,  after  which 
he  was  given  a  certificate.  His  old  journey- 
men friends  now  drank  in  brotherhood 
with  him.  The  ceremony  lasted  three 
days  with  speeches  and  music.  But  the 
new  journeyman  had  to  pay  the  biU,  and 
as  he  usually  did  not  have  the  means,  his 
master  would  pay  it  and  he  would  work 
it  off. 

The  new  journeyman  was  then  free  to 
begin  his  year  of  travel,  during  which  he 
visited  many  mills,  working  for  his  board 
as  he  went,  till  he  found  a  permanent  place 
or  a  girl  to  marry,  often  the  daughter  of  a 
paper-maker,  who  would  take  him  into 
partnership. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  these  mills 
used  rags,  threads,  old  clothes,  and  new 
cotton.  Much  of  the  paper  made  from 
these  materials  is  now  as  good  as  parch- 
ment, after  five  hundred  years. 

The  study  of  the  water-mark,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  Italy, 
is  interesting.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
first  used  as  a  center  mark  to  show  when 
the  sheet  was  half  filled.  The  first  mark, 
which  was  a  cross,  appeared  in  1282. 
In  1285  it  was  used  with  the  letter  "B," 
probably  indicating  the  maker.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  a  great  number  of  marks 
appeared  showing  the  maker,  place,  quality, 
to  denote  the  size,  or  to  commemorate 
some  historical  event. 

In  England  paper  which  came  from 
P"'rance  or  Spain  was  used  as  early  as  1309, 
but  a  passage  in  Shakespeare's  "Henry 
VII."  indicates  that  parchment  was  used 
to  some  extent  after  1450.  Of  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  in  England  the  writer 
says: 

John  Tate  is  said  to  have  had  a  mill  in 
Hertford  before  1550.  A  mill  at  Dartford 
was  described  in  a  poem  written  in  1565. 
This  mill  was  run  by  a  German,  Spiel- 
mann  (later  Spillman)  in  1588. 

The  first  English  patent  on  paper-mak- 
ing was  granted  to  Uildegard  in  1665,  "for 
making  blew  paper  used  by  sugar-bakers 
and  others."  In  1675  Barneby  took  out 
a  patent  on  paper-making  for  "all  sorts  of 
white  paper  ...  a  new  manufacture  and 
never  practised  in  any  of  our  kingdoms  or 
dominions."  Imports  of  paper  in  1690 
amounted  to  100,000  pounds  sterling  a 
year.  Hardly  any  paper,  except  brown, 
was    made    in    England    prior    to    1688. 
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Mills  that  were  established  were  not  always 
siuwossful,  so  that  the  industry  han^ly  had 
y;<)t  on  its  foot  in  Kntrlaiui  boforo  William 
Kittonliouso  and  William  Bradl'ord,  a 
printer  of  Philadelphia,  established  the 
first  paper-mill  in  America  in  KiOO.  The 
mill  was  at  Wissaliickon,  kn7)\vii  as  Papor- 
Mill  linn,  whore  thtsre  was  an  abundan(;e  of 
water. 

In  1724  we  find  the  first  mixinjif  of  paper 
and  politics.  Bradford  tried  to  obtain  the 
exclusive  rights  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper  in  the  Colony  of  New  York — and 
failed.  In  1728  he  started  the  first  mill 
in  New  Jersey. 

On  Chester  Creek,  Penn.,  there  stands 
the  original  Ivy  Mill,  built  in  1727  by 
Thomas  Wilcox  on  land  bought  of  William 
Penn.  Paper  is  now  made  on  the  same 
land,  but  not  in  the  old  mill  which  was, 
however,  in  use  in  18r)3,  making  paper 
by  the  same  method  as  that  used  140 
years  earlier. 

Massachusetts  soem(Hl  more  interested 
in  paper-making  than  New  York,  for  in 
1728  a  patent  was  granted  to  Henchman, 
Philips,  Faneuil,  Hancock,  and  Deering 
for  the  sole  manufacture  of  paper  for  ten 
years.  This  was  at  Milton  on  the  Nepon- 
set.  In  modern  phraseology  this  would  be 
called  a  "respectable"  firm  and  well 
connected.  Daniel  Henchman,  the  head 
of  the  firm,  was  a  bookbinder  and  the 
leading  bookseller  of  Boston  at  that  time; 
he  later  became  sales  agent  for  a  paper  made 
in  Mliine,  as  this  district  was  then  a  part 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  Thomas 
Hancock  was  Colonel  Henchman's  son- 
in-law  and  uncle  to  John  Hancock.  Ben- 
jamin Fanenil  was  the  father  of  Peter 
Faneuil,  of  Faneuil  Hall  memory.  Gil- 
man  Philips  was  brother-in-law  to  Peter 
Faneuil. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  there 
were  only  three  paper-mills  running  in 
New  England,  and  fifty  all  told  in  the 
Colonies.  Rags  were  scarce  and  unskilled 
workmen  made  poor  paper.  When  the 
American  Army  entered  Philadelphia  in 
1778  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  paper 
for  cartridges,  and  soldiers  were  sent  out 
to  search  through  the  city.  In  an  attic 
of  a  house  in  which  Franklin  had  operated 
his  printing-press  they  found  2,.500  copies 
of  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennant 
on  "Defensive  War." 

"This  sermon,"  says  the  writer  in  The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  "was  very  effectively 
delivered  at  the  battle  of  Trenton." 

The  paper  made  at  that  time  was  all 
produced  with  the  hand-mold  after  the 
manner  of  the  early  Chinese  paper-makers, 
and  it  was  not  until  1799  that  the  Foud- 
rinier  machine  was  invented  by  Louis 
Robert  in  France.  In  1809  the  cylinder 
machine  was  invented  by  Dickinson  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  two  machines  were 
the  basis  of  the  machines  in  use  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

After  a  review  of  the  development  of  the 
industry  in  Canada — which  dates  from  the 
establishment  of  a  mill  at  St.  Andrews, 
Quebec,  in  1803— the  writer  says: 

Let  us  look  at  the  industry  now  from  the 
other  side  and  see  why  it  is  necessary  to 
our  daily  life,  for  this  is  not  the  day  for 
unnecessary  things.  The  fact  that  it 
assists,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  de- 
velopment  of   our   natural   resources   and 


Spare  the 


-and  Spoil  the 


"RUST  is  the  ruination  of  good  tools.  3-in-One 
Oil  positively  prevents  rust. 

Use  it  regularly  and  often.  Then  your  tools  will 
keep  bright  and  clean — work  smoothly  and  easily 
— hold  sharp  edges  longer.  Every  tool  in  your 
kit  needs 

3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Tool  Oil 

Lubricates  perfectly  the  action  parts  of  automatic  tools. 
Never — never — gums  or  collects  dirt  as  inferior  oils  do. 

Put  a  little  3-in-One  on  a  soft  cloth.  Rub  over  all  your 
edge  tools  both  before  and  after  using.  Rust  can't  form 
if  you  do  this.  Wipe  saw^  blades — makes  'em  work  fine 
and  dandy.     Clean  and  polish  the  wooden  handles,  too. 

A  few  drops  of  3-in-One  on  your  oil-stone  makes  the  sharp- 
ening of  small  cutting  tools  quicker  and  easier.     Try  it. 

3-in-One  Oil  is  sold  at  all  good  stores.  East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  15c,  ?5c  and  50c  in  bottles;  also  in  25c 
Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE 

The  3-in-One  Dictionary  tells  of  a  great 
many  other  valuable  uses.  Write  us  for  a 
copy — and  a  liberal  sample  of  3-in-One  Oil 
— both  sent  free. 

THREE-IN-ONE   OIL   COMPANY 


165  KAT.  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


ASA 
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ELECTRIC  TRANSPORTATION 


iij^V' 


60%  Cut 

in  Trucking  Costs 


r'EN  electric  trncJxs  operate  for   less  than 
four  gasoline   trucks.     Reid,   Murdoch  &, 
Company  say: 

"We  have  been  making  city  deliveries  with 
auto  trucks  for  two  or  three  years  and  now 
have  in  service  four  o-ton  gasohne  trucks  and 
20  electrics. 

"The  upkeep  of  the  electric  has,  in  our  ex- 
perience, been  much  more  economical  than 
that  of  the  gasoline  truck ;  in  fact,  10  of  the 
electrics,  during  the  season  of  1917,  cost  less 
for  operating  expenses  than  four  gasoline 
trucks. 

"Our  first  electric,  in  daily  service  since 
August  1st,  1914,  is  still  as  effective  as  on  the 
day  it  left  the  shop  and  covers  with  ease  60  or 
65  miles  daily." 

The  present-day  efficiency  of  the  electric 
commercial  truck  is  largely  due  to  the 

f^  :  i^J  STORAGE 

the  oidy  one  with  steel  construction.  Because 
of  its  strength,  steel  is  used  for  bridges, 
battleships,  etc.  In  the  exclusive  Edison 
construction,  steel  gives  a  strength,  durability, 
long  life  and  low  operating  cost  impossible 
with  other  batteries,  none  of  which  contains 
any  steel  or  iron. 

Use  the  conpo?i  for  i? formation. 


ed. 


le  cdLOOTV  SiTbroLAe  ftaTTcAvj  Ca. 
Orarv.qe?f\eur3<2A>o(ZA4 


302    Lakeside  Avenue 


KDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  30^  Lakeside  Avenue 
Send  me  Bulletin  on: 

□  Coinraerciai  Trucks         Q  Farm    Light    and 
n  Safety  Mine  Lamps  Power  Plants 

□  Time-Clock  and  F'ire-     Q  Industrial     Loco- 

Alarm  Sj'stems  motives 


n  Industrial  Trucks     □  Train  Lighting 
[2]  Truck  Lighting     □  Yacht  Lighting 

and  Ignition  Q  Lumber  Tractoi-s 

[J  Factory  Emergency  Lighting 


f  Write  Na)ue  and  Address  on  margin  of  page  J 


that  it  pmploys  25,000  Canadians  in  mill 
and  yard,  and  approximately  as  many 
more  in  the  woods,  and  pays  them  more 
than  $20,000,000  annually  in  wages,  is  not 
sufficient  reason  for  its  existence.  It  must, 
and  does,  serve  the  people.  One  can 
realize  the  iniportance  of  the  industry  in 
this  respect  by  trying:  to  imagine  what  life 
would  be  without  the  newspaper  and  the 
ma°razme,  ^sithout  books  and  printed 
music,  without  letters  of  friendship  or 
business,  Avithout  roofing-paper  to  keep 
rain  from  the  settler  and  his  stock,  without 
building-paper  to  protect  his  home  from 
the  wintry  blast  and  wall  board  and  paper 
to  make  it  attractive,  without  the  paper- 
bag  for  coffee  and  sugar,  WTappings,  boxes 
and  cartons  for  food  and  clothing  and  other 
things,  or  special  papers  that  minister  to 
numerous  daily  needs.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  such  a  condition,  so  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  paper-mill  has  a 
real  place  in  our  national  life. 


NOBODY"  LOVED  THE  "  M.  P.'S,"  BUT 
THEY  HELPED  A  LOT 


A  If  HEN  dough-boys  fresh  from  the 
»  *  front  meet  those  representatives  of 
military  law  and  order  called  Military 
Police,  or  commonly  "M.  P.'s,"  who  mostly 
guard  areas  in  the  rear,  one  of  the  dough- 
boy group  is  almost  certain  to  sing  out: 

"WTio  won  the  war?" 

The  answer  rises  in  a  roaring  chorus: 
"TheM.  P.'s!" 

This  dialog  is  the  height  of  dough-boy 
sarcasm.  It  formulates  in  a  peculiarly 
biting  way  the  ordinary  private's  "dis- 
taste for  those  meddlesome  gentry  who 
are  ofttimes  obliged  to  repress  the  overly 
ebullient  frolicking  of  the  fighting  men," 
writes  Lincoln  EjTe  from  American  Gen- 
eral Headquarters,  at  Chaumont  to  the 
New  York  World,  "and  enforce  the  high 
standard  of  conduct  enjoined  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief." Mr.  EjTe  sympathizes 
with  the  M.  P.'s,  and  appreciates  their 
serAdces  in  these  kind  words: 

Maybe  the  M.  P.'s  didn't  win  the  war 
all  by  themselves,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
those  familiar  with  the  vast  organization  of 
which  they  form  the  major  part  they  are 
certainly  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
tremendous  business  of  keeping  it  won. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment that  without  the  Military  Police 
(^orps  and  its  affiliated  bodies,  America's 
share  in  the  fruits  of  victory  would  be 
seriously  imperiled. 

For  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  the 
M.  P.'s  rests  the  mighty  task  of  assuring 
orderliness  and  decent  behavior  among 
close  upon  two  million  American  soldiers 
in  Europe;  friendly  relations  between  the 
Army  and  the  Allied  peoples  with  whom 
it  comes  into  contact;  and  tactful  adminis- 
tration of  the  regulations  governing  the 
civilian  population  in  the  occupied  dis- 
tricts of  Germany. 

Save  among  those  directly  concerned 
(here  is  scant  knowledge  of  these  things. 
Even  here  at  (i.  11.  Q.  few  individuals 
realize  the  superlative  importance  and 
extraordinary  development  of  the  Army's 
police  system.  Only  General  Pershing 
hims(>lf  and  his  principal  staff  officers  are 
fully  aware  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
so  efficiently  and  unostentatiously  by  the 
men   with   the   "M.  P."  arm-band   about 
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Presidente  size, 

2  for   25c. 

Box  of  25,  $3.00 

Fifty.  $6.00 


Steady!  And  pay  attention,  brother.  Here's  the  sign  of  the 
High  Mitt  You  just  can't  overlook  this  one.  Anyway  you 
look  at  it,  it  means  "Stop!" 

It's  the  first  degree  in  the  Order  of  Orlando.  They  teach  you 
to  stop  smoking  promiscuously — stop  spoiling  a  good  tobacco 
taste  and  ruining  your  nerves  w^ithout  reason. 

Stop  and  revel  in  the  Wholly  Right — get  the  touch  of  the 
Supreme  Tobacchus  in  your  blood.  Stop  and  learn  the  secret 
of  Orlando — a  cigar  of  the  highest  order. 


9?re  Sign  of  a  Good  Cigar 


Stop  at  any  United  Cigar 
Store.  Say  "Orlando"  to  the 
clerk  and  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  mildness,  bland- 
ness,  smoothness  and  rare, 
rich  mellow^ness  of  this  cigar. 


Learn  the  why-of-it,"  men— 
the  reason  for  the  power 
of  Orlando  popularity— the 
secret  of  Orlando  goodness. 
Order  Orlando  and  become 
one  of  the  order. 


Orlando  comes  in   ten  sizes — 10c  to  15c.     Little  Orlando  6c.   Ten 

sizes  enable  us  to  use  a  fine  grade  of  tobacco  without  waste-^the 

secret  of  high  quality  at  low  prices. 

Sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores  and  United  Agencies — ''Thank  you!" 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1300  Stores  and  Agencies  in  Over  500  Cities.      General  Offices,  44  W.  18th  St.,  New  York 


\CIGARS 
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How  Do 

YouWrite'' 


No  matter  how  eccentric  your  hand- 
writing maybe  —  light  or  heavy,  back- 
hand, vertical  or  slanting — the  adaptable 
CONKLIN  is  equal  to  the  task.  It  will 
"carry  on",  smoothly,  steadily,  dependably, 
because  there's  a  point  made  for  every 
style  of  writing.  Test  it.  Put  it  through 
any  w^riting  gymnastics  you  choose  — 
push  it  across  the  paper,  write  heavily  or 
lightly,  slowly  or  scribble  like  lightning, 
jerkily  by  fits  and  starts,  make  all  sorts 
of  jiggers  with  it — it  never  even  falters. 
Hard  service?  — the  CONKLIN  simply 
eats  it  up ! 

Extra  fine,  fine,  medium,  coarse  and  five 
styles  of  stub  points  furnished.  Also  spe- 
cial points  for  bookkeepers,  stenographers 
and  manifold  work.  All  degrees  of  stiff- 
ness and  flexibility.  In  fact,  Conklin 
points  can  suit  anyone. 

Sold  by  leading  stationers,  druggists, 
jewelers  and  department  stores. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Boiton 
S9  Temple  Place 


Cbicago 
1636  Lytton  Bide. 


San  Fraocitco 
577  Market  St. 


Winnipeg,  Can. 
346  Donald  St. 


their  khaki  sleeves.  And  yet,  at  the 
present  stage,  these  men  and  those  who 
lead  them  constitute  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

All  the  police  aeti^aties  connected 
with  our  troops  in  Europe  are  controlled 
by  the  Provost  Marshal-General's  De- 
partment, under  the  command  of  Brig.- 
Gen.  H.  H.  Bandholtz.  Scattered  through 
F^'rance,  England,  Italy,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
burg, and  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
General  Bandholtz's  force,  some  .36,000 
strong,  keeps  watch  and  ward  on  X^ncle 
Sam's  soldiers  and  the  alien  folk  among 
whom  they  live.  The  Provost  Marshal- 
General  is  also  charged  with  the  care  of 
more  than  48,000  prisoners  of  war  captured 
by  the  United  States  Armj^  in  itself  a 
complex  and  colossal  business. 

While  the  war  was  on,  says  Mr.  EjTe, 
the  dough-boj^'s  chief  amusement  as  he 
plodded  to  and  from  the  firing-line  was  to 
taunt  the  M.  P.  From  the  fighting  man's 
point  of  view  the  M.  P.  was  merely  a 
"bonehead"  encumbrance  who  stayed  far 
in  the  rear  of  the  battle  and  whose  prin- 
cipal vocation  was  to  tie  up  traffic  tighter 
than  before.  Whenever  rations  failed  to 
arrive  or  ammunition  ran  out,  the  M.  P. 
got  the  blame.  He  continues,  revealing 
another  side  of  the  picture: 

Yet  authentic  instances  of  sagacity 
and  heroism  by  military  police  that  saved 
the  sldns  of  thousands  of  front-line  troops 
are  so  numerous  they  form  a  thick  chapter 
in  Col.  H.  S.  Rowland's  history  of  the 
P.  M.  G.  Department.  Here  are  a  few 
incidents  culled  at  random  from  the  official 
records : 

At  Very,  in  the  Argonne  region,  the  roads 
were  shelled  heavily  night  and  day.  The 
N.  C.  O.  in  charge  of  traffic  there  placed 
his  men  so  that  when  shells  were  striking 
near  the  crossroads  the  endless  stream  of 
transport  could  be  stopt  about  a  mile 
away  and  proceed  when  the  range  of  fire 
was  more  favorable.  In  this  way  three 
complete  divisions  passed  through  Very 
without  a  single  casualty'.  The  M.  P.'s, 
of  course,  were  constantly  exposed  to  burst- 
ing shells. 

In  the  32d  Division  area  near  the  Meuse, 
a  German  shell  struck  a  caisson  loaded 
with  gas-projectiles  and  exploded  them, 
filling  the  road  with  the  deadly  fumes.  An 
ISI.  P.  kept  the  traffic  back  from  the  dan- 
gerous spot,  discovered  an  uncharted  lane 
through  the  woods,  and  steered  all  wagons 
and  gun-carriages  around  by  that  route, 
thus  avoiding  both  casualties  and  dis- 
astrous delay. 

M.  P.'s  stationed  at  Charpentrj',  just 
behind  the  lines  in  the  Argonne  area,  ran 
a  kitchen,  helped  dress  and  carry  wounded , 
and  generally  attended  to  the  dough-boys' 
needs  under  continuous  bombardment, 
mostly  with  gas-shells.  For  hours  at  a 
time  they  carried  on  in  gas-masks. 

Guarding  newly  captured  prisoners  is 
at  no  time  an  enviable  task.  Military 
police  sentries  of  the  91st  Division  were 
obliged  to  guard  a  batch  of  Bodies  in  the 
divisional  cage  under  so  fierce  a  rain  of 
shells  that  the  prisoners  built  dugouts  to 
protect  themselves.  Their  jailers,  how- 
ever, had  to  stand  upright  so  as  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  captives.  By  good  luck  the 
M.  P.'s  escaped  unscathed,  tho  five  prison- 
ers were  killed  and  several  wounded. 

On  one  occasion  in  the  Meuse  fighting 
certain  units  of  the  26th  Division  were 
driven  back  temporarily.  Knowing  this. 
Private  Winslow  J.  Damon,  an  M.  P., 
on    his    own    initiative    warned    officers 
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PAIGE 

Car  mjfmenca 


Pride  of  ownership  is  an  instinct.  It  is  as 
old  as  the  human  race  itself  and  to  it  we  owe 
much  of  the  inspiration  and  incentive  that 
have  created  our  present  highly  civilized  life. 

Pride  of  ownership  is  a  constructive  influence. 
It  fixes  definite  standards  of  living  and  encour' 
ages  the  production  of  all  utilities  that  are 
worthy  of  respect  and  confidence. 

I*  • 

i 

Pride  of  ownership  is  both  the  cause  and 
effect  of  Paige  ownership.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
only   adequate  expression  of  the  Paige  idea. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Ever-Ready 

Safeiy^azor 

Swift,  Smooth — and  Soothing ! 

No  matter  how  stiff  your  whiskers  or  how  tender  your 
skin,  The  Ever-Ready  Razor  floats  through  your  beard 
and  leaves  your  face  gratefully  cool  and  clean. 
From  the  sturdy,  scientifically  balanced  frame,  especially  designed 
to  present  the  Radio  Blade  at  the  most  efficient  shaving  angle,  to 
the  neat  plush-lined  case  itself,  the  Ever-Ready  Outfit  is  refined 
to  the  most  minute  detail. 

Extra  Ever-Ready  Radio  Blades — the  keenest  and  most  durable 
in  the  world — sell  at  6  for  40c. 


American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Inc 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Makers  of 
the  famous 
Ever-Ready 
Shaving  Brush 
30c  to  $6.50. 


Sold  everywhere. 


commanding  supplj^  -  trains  to  turn  back, 
and  then  enabled  them  to  retire  without 
tangling  the  traffic  up  by  opening  up  a 
side  road  he  had  discovered  by  iutelligeajt 
reconnoitering.  '  i  *  •: 

Initiative,  a  quality  always  encoiiraged 
in  the  American  soldier,  is  particularlj- 
necessary  to  the  M.  P.  It  found  high 
expression  in  the  act  of  Corporal  Joseph 
Gallant,  on  traffic  control  duty  north  of 
Chateau-Thierry.  The  corporal  had  dire<Jt 
orders  that  a  certain  road  must  be  iteed 
only  for  vehicles  mo\'ing  toward  the  rafar. 
He  chanced  to  be  aware  on  one  occaaoh, 
however,  that  the  batteries  just  b^^nd 
his  post  were  short  of  ammunition.      •  i-  '; 

So  when  a  string  of  trucks  loaded  rwith 
precious  shells  came  bumping  aj^hg, 
Corporal  Gallant  unhesitatingly  let  tbem 
proceed  frontward  along  the  forbidden 
highway.  Thereby  he  risked  court  martial, 
but  assured  artillerj'  support  to  many 
hundreds  of  hard-prest  infantrjnnen.  ^ 

Military  Police  Private  John  J.  O'&ien 
was  stationed  at  a  crossroads  in  the  Meuse 
country  which  the  enemy  delighted  in 
fairly  plastering  with  high  explosives. 
After  shell-bursts  had  thrown  him  off^his 
feet  two  or  three  times,  O'Brien  began  to 
devote  considerable  thought  to  the  "f dis- 
agreeable things.  Finally  he  counted^the 
seconds  between  explosions,  found  r^the 
ipissiles  were  falling  at  regular  interv^s, 
and  used  these  data  to  get  a  whole  regi- 
ment, ip  small  detachments,  past  ^ihe 
unhealthy  corner  during  brief  periods  when 
no  shells  were  falling,  without  the  losis  of 
a  man. 

In  battle  areas  a  great  problem  is  the 
stragglers,  men  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  become  separated  from  their 
outfits.  Only  a  minor  portion  of  them  are 
deliberate  deserters,  fleeing  from  the  fray, 
the  majority  have  simply  got  lost  in  the 
confusion  attendant  upon  a  big  battle,  ap.d 
are  eager  to  rejoin  their  comrades.  Through- 
out the  first  months  of  our  appearance,  iji 
the  fighting-zone  stragglers  were  handled 
in  haphazard  fashion.  There  was  no  com- 
prehensive plan  for  rounding  them  -up. 
If  they  strayed  beyond  the  terrftdn- 
covered  by  their  divisions,  they  were  LEfc^y 
to  be  many  days,  sometimes  weekSj.r.in 
getting  back  to  their  regiment,  for  no 
machinery  existed  to  look  after  them  and 
give  them  proper  guidance.  .""-v  ' 

In  the  last  campaigns  of  the  war  the 
military  police  established  "straggler 
lines"  and  "straggler  posts"  all  over  the 
battle-front.  The  former  consisted  of  a 
cordon  of  military  police  who  followed  the 
infantry  over  the  top  and  nipt  in  the  bud 
any  attempts  at  straggling  toward  the 
rear.  The  latter  were  small  groups  of 
M.  P.'s  placed  at  prearranged  points,  to 
which  were  directed  all  soldiers  detached 
from  their  units. 

At  these  posts  the  straggler  was  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  made  welcome,  sup- 
pli<>d  with  colT<Hi  and  food,  afforded  oppoj'- 
liinity  to  sleep  if  he  needed  it,  and  sent  on 
liis  way  back  to  his  regiment  rejoicing. 
UnUvss  there  was  incontrovertible  e\i- 
dence  to  the  contrary,  a  man  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  ^f  the  shameful 
crime  of  desertion,  altho  as  one  report 
quaintlj^  puts  it,  "even  the  most  per- 
sistent straggler  can  explain  his  conduct 
in  purely  logical  and  often  quite  pathetic 
detail." 

The  "straggler  barrage"  as  it  came 
to  be  called,  functioned  with  noteworthy 
perfection  in  the  final  stages  of  the  Argonne- 
Meuse  drive.  Through  it  many  thou- 
sands of  ertant  soldiers  were  swiftly  re- 
turned to  their  placo  in  the  front  line. 
Without  it   the   fighting  strength   of   the 
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Do  You  Select  Paper 
the  Sensible  Way  ? 

WHEN  your  office  needs  another  type- 
writing machine,  you   don't   spend 
any  time  shopping. 

You  simply  order  a  typewriter  of  the 
make  with  which  your  office  is  equipped— 
the  kind  that  has  made  good,  in  your 
judgment,  above  all  others.  The  same  cus- 
tom commonly  applies  to  filing  cabinets, 
adding  machines,  all  your  office  appliances 
and  furniture.  It  saves  you  time  and  money. 

Have  you  learned  that  there  is  just  the 
same  advantage  in  standardizing  your 
business  printing  on  one  dependable, 
watermarked,  established  make  of  paper? 
When  you  specify  Hammermill  Bond,  for 
instance,  you  know  exactly  what  you  are  get- 
ting, far  better  thar  when  you  try  to  make  a 
selection  from  a  lot  of  paper  samples. 


x^ 


Hammermill  Bond  is  the  lowest-priced 
standard  bond  paper  on  the  market.  It 
is  made  in  a  mill  which  was  built  expressly 
to  turn  out  this  "Utility  Business  Paper." 
Its  twelve  colors  besides  white  enable  you 
to  give  instant  Identification  to  forms, 
branch-office  correspondence,  etc.  There 
are  three  Hammermill  finishes  —  bond, 
ripple,  and  linen. 

Write  us  today  for  a  Hammermill  Port- 
folio— the  printed  forms  it  contains  will 
show  you  the  quality  and  color  scope  of 
Hammermill  Bond,  and  give  you  new 
ideas  for  simplifying  and  accelerating 
your  office  routine. 

Your  letterhead  tells  us  which  of  our 
many  portfolios  to  send  you.  Full  set  to 
any  printer. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Look  for  this  luahrmarh  —  il  is  our  zoord  of  honor  io  the  public 


The  Utility  Business  Paper  " 
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MAKE  mental  note  of  this,  and  remember  it  the  next  time  you  buy  tires: 
Care  for  your  tires  as  painstakingly  as  you  will,  you  can  only  get  as 
much  mileage  out  of  them  as  the  manufacturer  builds  into  them.  This  truth, 
which  requires  no  supporting  logic,  is  an  important  point  to  keep  in  mind. 

Builders  of  Ajax  Tires  have  striven  to  build  the  utmost  mileage  into  their 
product.  Their  success  may  be  measured  by  the  conspicuous  fact  that  Ajax 
users  keep  on  using  Ajax  Tires.     They  almost  never  change. 

A0AK  ROilD  KING 

MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 


The  Ajax  Road  King  is  the  preferred  tire 
among  men  who  check  up  on  their  tire 
mileage.  Pliant  rubber  buttresses— Ajax 
''Shoulders  of  Strength"— brace  both  sides 
of  the  Road  King  tread.  They  give  great- 
est strength  where  the  road  strain  comes. 
''Shoulders  of  Strength"  re-inforce  the 
Ajax  Road  King  exactly  as  those  bracing 
shoulders  re-inforce  the  giant  power  gene- 
rator. This  structural  principle,  applied 
to  tire  construction,  is  an  exclusive  Ajax 
feature. 


The  Road  King  tread  is  scientifically  de- 
signed. It  gives  perfect  traction,  forward 
or  backward,  and  holds  to  the  road.  Note 
those  triangle  barbs  — they're  the  reason. 

Remember— Ajax  Tires  are  97  %  Owner's 
Choice.  This  big  percentage  of  all  Ajax 
Tires  manufactured  is  sold,  through  Ajax 
dealers,  direct  to  users  themselves. 

Buy  Ajax  Tires  where  you  see  the  sign: 
Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot. 


Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  in  Writing  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories :  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


J 
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First  Army  would  have  been  very  ma- 
terially reduced. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  need 
for  the  military  police  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  in  every  A.  E.  F.  area.  There 
was  relaxation  of  dis('iplin(\  and  i\w  niiin- 
her  of  sohli«irs  absent  vvitlioiit  leave  swelled 
to  a  staggering  total.  Mr.  Kyre  tells  of 
other  troubles  and  of  the  measures  that 
were  taken  to  meet  them : 

Coineidentally  canu>  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  (!rime  attributable  to  Americ^ans. 
The  business  of  policing  the  oc'.eupied 
districts  in  (Jermany  also  required  large 
bodies  of  M.  P.'s. 

"A.  W.  O.  L'ism"  was  checked,  if  not 
altogether  over(M)nu',  by  severe  disciplinary 
measures.  lncorrigil)le  absentees  were 
transferred  to  special  penal  battalions, 
carrying  out  unpleasanti  labor  like  road- 
mending.  Outbreaks  of  crime  were  sup- 
prest  first  by  augmenting  the  military 
police  force  wherever  lavvlessn(>ss  pre- 
vailed, and  secondly,  through  the  skilled 
operatives  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Division  of  the  P.  M.  G.  Department. 

This  divisio  a  was  created  as  far  bac^k  as 
May,  1918,  but  the  soldier  detectives  at- 
tached to  it  were  few  in  number  and  for 
the  most  part  unskilled.  Splendid  work 
was  done  in  the  early  days  by  experienced 
investigators  like  Maj.  Allan  Pinkerton 
and  Capt.  Barney  Flood,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  foremost  sleuths  in  the  New 
York  Police  Department.  Not  until  the 
issuance  of  General  Order  No.  17,  on  No- 
vember 27  last,  however,  was  the  C.  I.  D. 
organized  on  a  really  efficient  basis. 

It  now  comprises  eight  companies  of 
two  hundred  men  each,  one  of  which  is 
stationed  at  Paris  and  the  rest  scattered 
in  small  detachments  all  over  France, 
England,  Belgium,  Italy,  Holland,  and 
Germany.  Its  members  are  authorized 
to  wear  eiviUan  clothes  whenever  neces- 
sary and  cooperate  with  the  European 
detective  agencies.  Scotland  Yard,  in 
London,  has  paid  them  a  handsome 
tribute. 

From  December,  1918,  to  date,  the 
C.  1.  D.  has  handled  no  less  than  4,500 
cases,  including  thirty-two  murders.  Space 
forbids  more  than  a  brief  summary  of 
the  extraordinary  work  done  by  the  Army's 
detectives.  To  them  is  due  the  arrest  of 
William  Lustgarten,  former  president  of 
the  New  York  Tax  Lien  Company,  who  was 
"wanted"  for  the  alleged  embezzlement 
of  $800,000  from  that  concern.  Lust- 
garten had  been  drafted  into  the  A.  E.  F. 
under  another  name. 

Soon  after  the  armistice  a  gang  of 
nearly  two  hundred  soldiers,  most  of  whom 
had  criminal  records,  quartered  them- 
selves in  a  French  town  out  of  the  American 
area.  Some  of  them  wore  officers'  uni- 
forms, and  the  French  supposed  them 
to  be  an  ordinary  company.  Very  soon, 
however,  all  sorts  of  robberies  and  other 
crimes  were  reported  in  and  about  the 
town.  A  lieutenant  belonging  to  the 
C.  I.  D.  visited  the  place  on  his  own 
initiative  and  single-handed  took  the 
whole  band  into  custody,  a  few  at  a  time, 
and  without  violence. 

Another  notable  example  of  C.  I.  D. 
resourcefulness  is  found  in  the  case  of 
a  sergeant  who,  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
thefts  from  American  mail-ears,  had 
himseh  locked  in  a  car  and  switched  about 
until  he  reached  the  point  at  which  the 
thefts  had  occurred.  That  night  a  dozen 
German  prisoners  who  had  managed  to  get 
out  of  a  near-by  internment  camp  broke 


into  the  ear.  The  sergeant  shot  one  and 
captured  all  the  rest.  The  OtTinans,  it 
was  learned,  had  lootcnl  sev(>ral  other 
cars.  Being  supposedly  caged  U|)  in  their 
camp,  they  had  never  boon  suspected  of 
having  a  hand  in  the  robberies. 

The  work  of  which  the  (■.  1.  D.  is  most 
proud,  how(*ver,  is  the  breaking  up  of  a  l>ig 
organization  of  crooks,  l)otii  French  and 
Americans,  in  Paris.  These  apaches, 
wearing  American  or  French  uniforms  or 
civilian  clothes  indiscriminately,  had  been 
engaging  in  a  |)erfect  festival  of  crime. 
Among  tiiem  were  cutthroats,  highway- 
men, bui'glars,  .safe-blowers,  freight-car 
and  automobile  thieves,  and  shoplifters. 
They  were  nabbed  in  small  handfuls  uiitd 
linally  their  leader,  a  notorious  gangster 
named  Louis  de  Mar,  was  arrested  after 
a  pitched  battle  with  C.  I.  D.  operatives, 
in  which  de  Mar's  automatic  was  shot  out 
of  his  hand  just  as  he  was  about  to  fire  at 
one  of  the  police. 

At  the  present  titne  the  most  con- 
spicuous activity  of  our  M.  P.'s  is,  of 
c()ur.se,  the  policing  of  the  teiTitory  we 
occupy  west  and  east,  of  the  Khine  in 
Germany.  Over  all  this  region  from 
Luxemburg  to  the  C-obleiiz  bridge-head, 
there  is  spread  a  network  of  military 
police  and  C.  1.  D.  operatives,  functioning 
for  the  most  part  silently,  but  with  re- 
markable efficiency.  Besides  its  own 
regular  quota — one  company  to  a  division, 
one  to  a  corps,  and  a  battalion  of  four 
companies  to  Army  headquarters  —  the 
Army  of  Occupation  has  ten  M.  P.  com- 
panies in  its  domain. 

"As  few  restrictions  as  possible,  but  all 
regulations  rigidly  enforced,"  is  the  formula 
followed  by  American  Provost  Marshals 
in  Germany.  Having  once  realized  that 
the  men  with  the  red  -  and  -  black  arm- 
band mean  business,  the  Germans  have 
given  little  trouble.  In  the  city  of  Treves, 
where  in  December  there  were  hundreds 
of  arrests  per  week  for  such  offenses  as 
stealing  or  buying  Government  property, 
smuggling  and  violating  liquor  regula- 
tions, there  are  now  less  than  seventy,  and 
a  little  more  than  thirty  convictions. 

American  soldiers,  according  to  Maj. 
Amos  Thomas,  Provost  Marshal  of  Treves, 
are  the  best  behaved  men  in  the  world. 
There  are  16,000  of  them  in  and  about 
Treves,  and  yet  only  twelve  arrests  were 
made  one  week  recently.  Fraternization, 
in  the  official  sense  of  the  word — ' '  intimate 
personal  relationship" — is  rare,  tho  obvi- 
ously the  good-natured  dough-boy  is  prone 
to  get  on  amicable  terms  with  the  German 
family  in  whose  house  he  is  billeted. 
Major  Thomas  has  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty with  political  agitators  of  various 
kinds.  Recently  his  detectives  unearthed 
and  supprest  a  Spartacan  plot  to  blow  up 
the  City  Treasury.  Persons  of  Bolshevik 
tendencies  are  handled  without  gloves 
by  the  Major's  force. 

At  Coblenz  Colonel  Dodge  rules  the 
Boclie  firmly  hut  fairly,  as  Provost  Marshal 
of  a  large  area.  The  Colonel  reported 
much  the  same  state  of  affairs  as  regards 
arrests  of  civilians  as  existed  at  Treves. 
Spartacan  agitation  has  never  gone  far  at 
Coblenz.  Beyond  breaking  up  a  sparsely 
attended  meeting  in  the  railroad-yards 
and  seizing  a  cellar  full  of  grenades, 
cartridges,  and  other  ammunition,  the 
M.  P.'s  have  had  little  trouble  with  the 
followers  of  Liebknecht. 

All  through  the  occupied  zone  billeting 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provost 
Marshals,  as  well  as  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  Superior  and  Inferior  Provost 
Courts.  These  courts  function  with  a 
swiftness  that  takes  the  leisurely  German's 


^^^         In  line 
with    the    times 

The  President  in  his  last  message  to 
Congress  pleads  for  greater  considera- 
tion of  the  needs  and  welfare  of  em- 
ployes. The  first  step  in  the  new  order 
of  things  is  to  provide  each  worker 
with  an  individual  steel  locker  in  which 
to  keep  his  belongings  during  working 
hours. 


In  hundreds  of  leading  industrial  plants 
MEDART  Steel  Lockers  are  proving 
their  efficiency  and  utility.  They  win 
loyalty  and  co-operation  —  encourage 
habits  of  neatness,  order  and  discipline 
— eliminate  petty  thefts — and  by  en- 
abling employes  to  get  ready  for  work 
promptly  they  pay  for  themselves  in 
actual  value  of  the  time  they  save. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  styles 
of  MEDART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices; 
factories,  stores,  clubs,  schools,  etc. 
We  make  Steel  Shelving,  Racks  and  Bins 
for  storage,  stock-room  or  office.  State  if 
interested. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

3507  DeKalb  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Playground  Equipment 
and  Gymnasium  Supplies. 
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ENDELL     PHILLIPS 

TliE  Appreciative  Biography  bv  Dr.  Martyn 

ACITATOIl  Vlmo.  cloth.    $l..-)0. 

Fuuk  dc  Wu^naUs  Company    •    IVew  York 
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Form  Letters 
Ruled  Forms 
Bullei^ins 
PiicG  Lists' 
Illustrated 
Notices 


Manufacturers,  merchants,  professional 
meri,  you  can  print  from  20  to  1000 
copies  of  any  hand-written. typewritten  or 
ruled  form,  quickly  and  perfectly  with  a 

POTOSPEED 

■  \STENCII.  DUPLICATOR 


Saves  hundreds  of 
dollars.  Easy  to  op- 
erate. Write  today 
for  samples  of  work 
and  Free  Trial  Offer 

Tie  Rotospeed  Co. 

716  W.  5lb  SL 

DaylOD,  Ohio 


Completely  Equipped 
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The   Monroe   Last  Year 

Saved   New   York    State 

$85,000    by    Eliminating 

"Brain-Gaps" 


"Brain-Gaps' 


BRAIN-GAPS  are  chances 
for  error.  Every  simple 
problem  of  multiplication,  division, 
subtraction  and  addition  bristles 
with  "brain-gaps." 

When  decimals,  fractions  or  other 
comjJlexities  incident  to  the  figure-work 
in  almost  any  office  are  introduced,  your 
problem  immediatelybecomes  more  dan- 
gerous— the  error  curve  shoots  upward. 


What  New  York  State  Tax  Commissioner  Says: 

Albany,  Jan.  3,  1919. 
"One  man  with  a  Monroe  Calculating- 
Machine  can  do  as  much  work  as  seven 
men  can  without  a  machine. 

"The  investment  of  less  than  ;?3,000 
in  these  machines  made  a  net  saving  in  this 
department  in  one  year  of  at  least  $85,000. " 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  JOHN  J.  MERRILL, 

Slate  Tax  Commissioner. 


The  Monroe  Ends  "Brain-Gaps" 


With  the  Visible  Check  of  the 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine,  you  can 
see  as  you  go,  that  you  are  right.  No 
re-checking  necessary.  All  factors  of 
your  problem  are  in  plain  view.  For 
example,  in  multiplication,  the  multi- 
plicand shows  on  the  keyboard  when 
you  depress  the  keys  and  remains  in 
plain  sight;  the  muhiplicr  registers  in 
the  upper  dial  as  you  proceed,  and  the 
result  appears  in  the  lower  dial  when 
you  have  finished.  And  if  you  go 
wrong,  the  machine  enables  you  to  at 
once  detect  the  error. 

The  Monroe  will  do  ALL  your 
Figure -Work 

In  thousands  of  offices,  Monroe  Cal- 
culating Machines  are  used  daily  to 
extend    invoices,    figure    payrolls,    find 

MONROE 

Calculating   Machine 


costs,  foot  ledgers,  compute  interest, 
prove  freight  bills  and  allowances,  con- 
vert foreign  currency,  make  estimates, 
solve  engineering  formulae  involving 
square  and  cube  root — in  fact,  to  do  all 
kinds  of  figure-work.  It  is  the  short, 
sure,  modern  method  of  business  cal- 
culating. 

Why  not  get  the  full  facts  in  front  of  you 
at  once? 

The  Monroe  not  only  adds,  but  Multiplies, 
Divides  and  Subtracts  as  easily  as  other  ma- 
chines Add.  To  add  or  multiply,  you  simply 
turn  the  crank  forward;  to  subtract  or  divide, 
you  turn  it  backwards. 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co. 

Woolworth    Bldg.,  231  Broadway.    New  York    Cily 


Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon   TODA  Y 


n 


To  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co. 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  231  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  me  further  I 
information  concerning  the    Monroe  Cal- 
culating Machine,  and  how  it  will  save  time 
in  the  figure-work  of  my  business. 


breath  away.  An  individual  is  arrested, 
tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced,  or  ac- 
quitted, all  within  twenty-four  hours. 

To  watch  over  the  soldiers  visiting  the 
country  on  leave  and  prepare  for  the  con- 
siderable bodies  of  troops  that  -nill  pass 
through  it  when  Antwerp  becomes  an 
American  base  port.  General  Bandholtz 
has  stationed  an  AI.  P.  company  and  a 
detachment  of  C  I.  D.  operatives  in 
Belgium.  For  the  present  this  force  is 
concentrated  in  Brussels,  where  some  two 
hundred  officers  and  men  arrive  daily  on 
leave. 

Up  to  the  end  of  Ivlarch,  when  the 
M.  P.'s  got  on  the  job,  Belgium  was  the 
promised  land  for  deserters.  They  poured 
across  the  French  frontier  by  the  score, 
figuring  on  comparative  immunitj"  in  an 
M.  P.-less  nation.  To-day  most  of  them 
have  been  rounded  up,  including  a  resotU"ce- 
ful  swindler  in  khaki  who  by  the  simple 
process  of  forging  requisitions  for  supplies 
on  paper  bearing  the  American  mission 
letter-head  and  selling  the  food  and  other 
stuff  thus  acquired,  had  been  living  "on 
the  top  of  the  world"  for  many  weeks. 
The  Belgian  authorities  hailed  the  coming 
of  our  M.  P.'s  with  delight,  their  un- 
invited American  guests  having  been  a 
good  deal  of  a  problem  to  them  before. 


MYSTERIES    OF   THE  INDIAN   ROPE- 
TRICK  BAFFLE  MAGICIANS 


L.  D.  6-14-19 


(Use    space     below    for\ 
\your     name     and    address  / 


WHILE  the  world  was  worrying  over 
the  problems  of  reconstruction,  the 
professional  and  amateur  conjurers  of 
England  gathered  in  solemn  conclave  and 
debated  the  vexed  question  of  the  Indian 
rope-trick.  And  after  grave  deliberation 
they  failed  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
agreement  on  the  subject.  Some  were 
skeptical,  and  incUned  to  believe  that  the 
trick  had  never  been  performed.  Some 
attributed  it  to  hypnotism,  while  others 
insisted  it  would  be  impossible  to  hypno- 
tize an  entire  audience.  For  once,  in  fact, 
the  mystifiers  admitted  themselves  mysti- 
fied, says  the  London  Times  in  describing 
the  meeting. 

The  history  of  the  trick  was  interestingly 
traced  by  S.  W.  Clarke,  editor  of  The 
Magic  Circular,  who  said  that  it  was  the 
"most  elusive  trick  in  the  world,  with  the 
peculiarity  that  nobody  who  wanted  to 
see  it  had  ever  seen  it."  This  statement, 
however,  was  later  controverted  by  other 
speakers  who  claimed  to  have  seen  a  ver- 
sion of  the  trick  performed. 

Mr.  Clarke  traced  reference  to  the  illu- 
sion as  far  back  as  1355,  when  Ibu  Batuta, 
an  Arab,  described  the  trick  as  performed 
by  one  Hang  Chua.  Batuta  WTote,  accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  the  time: 

I  was  entertained  by  the  Emir  in  his 
own  house  in  a  most  splendid  manner.  At 
the  banquet  were  present  the  Khan's 
jugglers,  the  chief  of  whom  took  a  wooden 
sphere,  in  which  there  were  holes,  and  in 
these  long  straps,  and  threw  it  up  into  the 
air  till  it  went  out  of  sight,  while  the  strap 
remained  in  his  hand.  He  then  com- 
manded one  of  his  disciples  to  take  hold  of 
and  to  ascend  by  this  strap,  which  he  did 
until  he  also  went  out  of  sight.  His  master 
then  called  him  three  times,  but  no  answer 
came;  he  then  took  a  knife  in  his  hand, 
apparently  in  anger,  laid  hold  of  the  strap 
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How  the  Idea  Originated 

It  all  came  about  by  our  metropolitan  distributors  sug- 
gesting that  we  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  custom- 
built  motor  car  of  those  aristocratic  motorists  who  find  it 
necessary  to  own  an  automobile  with  the  individual  appeal 
of  the  made-to-order  job,  without  the  importer's  price  tag 
attached  to  it — a  car  that  would  match  their  social  stand- 
ing and  meet  their  ideals  of  the  ultra  in  appearance— a 
motor  car  that  would  prove  equal  to  a  "bit  of  sport"  with- 
out taking  the  other  fellow's  dust. 

In  other  words,  they  desired  an  automobile  possessing 
all  the  made-to-order  features  and  specifications  they  would 
demand  if  they  were  building  it. 

How  It  Was  Consummated 

The  Kissel  Ciistom-built  Six  came  into  being  as  if  made 
to  order  for  one  individual  of  extremely  good  taste  and 
judgment — an  individual  who  typified  America's  automo- 
bile critics. 

The  Kissel  designers  and  engineers  moulded  the  first 
Custom-built  Six  into  one  of  individuality,  thoroughly  orig- 
inal in.  design,  of  special  units  of  the  highest  quality  and 
superior  in  workmanship  to  any  of  a  like  nature — 

A  car  prominent  in  its  exclusive  richness  of  refinement 
with  that  well-bred  aloofness  of  the  custom-built  miotor 
car  that  graces  the  Champsi  Elysees,  Park  Lane,  Riverside 
Drive,  Lake  Shore  Drive. 

Custom-built  Chassis  Features 

Only  those  standard  units  not  made  in  our  own  shops 
and  which  have  been  used  on  the  highest  grade  automobiles 

for  years  and 
have  proven  their 
superiority  over 
all  other  units  of 
every  kind,  were 
adopted. 

Take  our 
brakes  which  are 
decidedly  a  cus- 
tom-b  u  i  1  t  fea- 
ture. On  any 
other  car,  re- 
gardless of  price, 
it  is  a  common 
practice  to  have  to  inspect  the  internal  brake  for  lack  of 
efficiency  and  find  after  removing  the  wheel,  that  it  was 
rendered  inefficient  from  oil  leaking  over  the  differential 
case  on  the  brake  and  lining.  On  the  Kissel  Custom-built 
Six  this  is  eliminated  by  making  both  our  brakes  of  the 
double  external  contracting  type,  the  most  powerful  and 
sturdy  brakes  made. 

Still  another  important  custom-built  feature  iS"  the 
chassis  oiling  system.  On  the  Kissel  Custom-built  Six  we 
have  replaced  grease  cupsi  as  far  as  is  practical  with  oil 
cups,  using  only  two  grease  cups  which  are  located  on  the 
water  pump,  where  they  are  very  accessible. 

Custom-built  Motor  Features 

The  Kissel  Custom-built  Motor  is  designed!  and  built  at 
the  Kissel  factory  especially  to  provide  a  proper  power  and 
speed  range  for  a  car  of  it:^  size,  weight  and  capacity — 

An  exclusiive  customs-built  feature  of  this  motor  that 
will  add  to  its  leadership  in  the  gas  engine  field  is  that  of 
the  perfection  of  the  new  Kissel  Automatic  Oil  Control. 

Absolute  control  of  the  oil  supply  i^  order  to  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  oil  under  the  most  strenuous  conditions 
and  still  not  too  much  oil  when  using  too  little  power,  has 
been  the  result  of  continuous  study  by  the  Kissel  engineers 
in  perfecting  the  new  Kissel  Automatic  Oil  Control,  which 
accomplishes  the  following  results:  — 

A — When  the  motor  is  pulling  a  maximum  load  or  using 
its  full  horse  power  with  the  throttle  wide  open,  it  pro- 
vides the  maximum  oil  pressure  needed. 

B — When  the  motor  load  is  reduced  and  its  throttle 
closed,  it  reducesi  the  oil  pressure  as  well  as  oil  supplj'. 

C — It  prevents'  the  piling  up  of  oil  at  ends  of  oil  basin 
when  going  either  up  or  down  grade. 

D — It  distributes  the  correct  amount  of  oil  in  the  oil 
pockets  for  each  cylinder  regardless  of  the  grade,  load  or 
condition  of  the  speed. 

The  imiportance  of  the  above  Is  fully  appreciated  by  en- 
gineers and  owners  who  have  occasion  to  subject  the  motors 
of  their  cars  to  every  maximum  pull. 


A  Car  Prominent  In  Its  Exclusive  Richness  and 
Refinements 


®jrM^M»Ki 


Custom-built  Body  Features 


And  then  we  came  to  the  body  that  was  to  clothe  this 
custom-built  chassis^ — that  too,  must  be  hand  made.  So  the 
custom  shops  here  at  the  factory,  with  their  small  army  of 
skilled  wood-workers  from  many  foreign  countries,  were  put 
to  work  under  the  supervision  of  our  staff  of  body  en- 
gineers and  builders. 


Its  Counterpart  Graces  the  Champs  Elysees,  Park 
Lane,  Riverside  Drive 


Fleetness  and  Power  Combined  with  Rakishness  and  Style 


Among  the  features  which  depart  from  the  beaten  path 
and  which  produce  an  exquisite  harmony  of  body  refine- 
ments, and  artistic  assemble  of  comfort  accoutrements,  ar'< 
a  modish  low-^hung  effect;  original  body  lines;  long  tall 
hood;  extra  wide  fenders  shaped  to  the  body;  imported  top 
design  and  material;  tailored  upholstery  on  body-moulded 
seats;  a  slanting  windshield  fastened  directly  to  cowl,  elim- 
inating glare  and  mirror  effects;  hood  and  d  ;sh  ventilators; 
sun-glow  bullet-S'haped  head  lights;  special  design  hand*- 
made  radiator;  all  giving  an  air  of  rakishne." :  and  speedy 
appearance  without  departing  from  that  of  ilignity. 

The  under-the-surface  custom-built  body  i:eatures  which 
indicate  its  substantial  construction  are  tho..e  of  specially 
seasoned  hard  woods  for  frames;  a  heavy  solid  pillar  and 
sill  construction 
for  one  of  the 
main  parts  of  the 
body;  each  joint 
and  tenon  con- 
nection united  by 
wood  screws ; 
body  units  of  18 
to  20  galvanized 
sheet  steel  o  f 
metal  construc- 
tion, doing  away 
with  all  mould- 
ing and  sliarp  angles;  separa'e  dash  board  frame  built  into 
the  bo(Jy  keeps  the  cowl  in  permanent  shape,  and  an  alumi- 
num hood  arch  moulding  which  is  united  to  the  front  of  the 
body  gives  added  appearance  to  the  car. 

Standardizing  the  Custom-built  Idea 

Here,  then,  was  a  car  built  to  individual  specifications 
from  head-light  to  tail-light  and  from  the  ground  up,  cus- 
tom-built in  every  detail,  but  as  the  function  of  an  auto- 
mobile factory  is  not  to  build  cars  to  every  man's  idea,  the 
question  remained  whether  there  were  enough  critical  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  mind  regarding  motor  cars  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  the  big  Kissel  plants  busy  on  a  single  stand- 
ardized Custom-built  job  with  the  same  specifications. 

This  question  has  already  been  answered  by  the  over- 
whelming demand  for  Kissel  Custom-built  Sixes,  which  at 
the  present  time  exceeds  the  production  ability  of  the  Kissel 
factories. 

The  results  have  demonstrated  that  after  all  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  think,  reason  and  act  the  same,  which 
has  made  it  possible    to   standardize    the    custom-built    idea. 

In  all  principal  cities  Kissel  distributors  are  display- 
ing the  results  of  this  Kissel  Custom-built  idea  —  the  4-pas- 
senger  Tourster;  2-passenger  Speedster  and  very  shortly  the 
7-passenger  Touring  Model  —  all  three  mounted  on  the  Cus- 
tom-built chassis,  which  possesses  the  countless  Custom-built 
features  that  have  been  the  subject  of  this  story. 

Catalog  on  request.      KISSEL   MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Hartford, 
Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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SOMEHOW,  good  tobacco  seems  to  tie  up 
with  good   humor,   good  nature,   friendly 
ways. 

VELVET  owes  much  of  its  friendliness  to  the 
'ripening"  it  gets  from  Nature.  Every  leaf  of 
the  fine,  silky  Burley  grown  for  VELVET  is 
aged  and  mellowed  two 
years  in  wooden  hogsheads. 

Only  such  a  nature- cured  p 
tobacco    can    be    smoked 
pipeload  after  pipeload 
without   a   "comeback." 
No  kick,  no  bite,  no  harsh- 
ness—^us^  friendly. 

A  pipe  of  VELVET  will 
help  you    to   tell  the 
.:     kiddies  a  better  story 
Jp"     tonight. 


r/T^iCi^l/^y^X^^C^^Af'CcoCvi 


and  also  went  quite  out  of  sight.  He  then 
threw  the  hand  of  the  boy  upon  the  ground, 
then  his  foot,  then  his  other  hand,  then  his 
other  foot,  then  his  bod}%  then  his  head. 
He  then  came  down,  panting  for  breath, 
and  his  clothes  stained  with  blood.  .  .  . 
The  juggler  then  took  the  limbs  of  the  boy 
and  applied  them  one  to  another;  he  then 
stamped  upon  them,  and  it  stood  up  com- 
plete and  erect.  I  was  astonished,  and  was 
seized  in  consequence  by  a  palpitation  at 
the  heart ;  but  the}'  gave  me  some  drink  and 
I  recovered.  The  judge  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans was  sitting  by  my  side,  who  swore  that 
there  was  neither  ascent,  descent,  nor 
cutting  away  of  limbs,  but  the  whole  was 
mere  juggling. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  writer  had  mixed  up  the  rope-trick  with 
the  decapitation  trick,  which,  he  said,  was 
being  performed  when  the  Great  Pyramids 
were  being  built.  He  quoted  another  ac- 
count of  the  illusion  from  a  German  source 
in  1550,  which,  of  course,  added  little  to  its 
authenticity.     This  version  stated: 

At  Magdeburg  a  certain  magical  juggler 
declared  that  he  could  get  but  little  money 
among  men,  and  would  therefore  go  up  to 
heaven.  Whereupon  he  would  throw 
a  cord  up  in  the  air  and  his  little  horse 
would  go  up  it;  he  himself,  taking  hold  of 
the  horse's  tail,  would  follow  him;  his 
wife,  taking  hold  of  him,  would  follow  also, 
and  a  maid  servant  would  follow  her,  and  so 
mount  up  on  the  air,  as  it  were  linked 
together,  the  spectators  standing  in  great 
admiration. 

There  happened  to  be  an  unbeliever  in 
the  audience  who  declared  that  he  had  seen 
the  juggler  go  into  an  inn  in  the  street. 
"Therefore,"  says  the  account,  "finding 
themselves  deluded,  the  spectators  went 
away." 

Here  is  the  third  record  which  Mr. 
Clarke  quoted  from  the  memoirs  of  the 
Emperor  Jahangier: 

They  produced  a  chain  fifty  cubits  in 
length,  and  in  my  presence  threw  one  end 
of  it  toward  the  sky,  where  it  remained  as 
if  fastened  to  something  in  the  air.  A 
dog  was  then  brought  foward,  and  being 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chain,  im- 
mediately ran  up  and,  reaching  the  other 
end,  disappeared  in  the  air.  In  the  same 
manner  a  hog,  a  panther,  a  lion,  and  a 
tiger  were  successively  sent  up  the  chain, 
and  all  disappeared  at  the  upper  end. 
At  last  they  took  down  the  chain  and  put 
it  into  a  bag,  no  one  ever  discerning  in 
what  way  the  animals  were  made  to 
vanish  into  the  air  in  the  mysterious 
manner  described. 

Other  interesting  contributions  to  the 
debate  are  thus  described  by  The  Times: 

Lieut.  F.  W.  Holmes,  V.  C,  said  that  he 
had  seen  a  version  of  the  trick  on  two  or 
three  occasions.  On  the  last  occasion,  in 
1917,  he  was  able  to  take  a  snap  shot  of 
the  trick,  which  he  produced.  This 
showed  the  faker,  with  a  taut  rope  or  pole 
and  the  boy  balanced  at  the  top  of  it. 
Lieutenant  Holmes  declared  emphatically 
that  the  boy  never  disappeared  from  sight, 
and  liis  own  theory  was  that  the  faker 
substituted  for  the  coil  of  rope  a  telescopic 
bamboo  pole. 

Mr.  A.  Yurif  Ali,  C.B.E.,  declared  that 
as  a  boy  of  seven  he  saw  the  rope-trick 
performed,  but  never  since,  and  he  also 
saw  the  conjurer  cut  his  own  tongue  out. 
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The  Signal  thai  Warn§ 
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EXPLOSION  WHISTLE 
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|UT  of  sight — yet  out  of  danger  if  your  car  is  equipped  with  a  Buell 
Explosion  Whistle.  The  Buell  always  operates  with  a  commanding 
note  that  sends  its  warning  far  in  advance  of  your  car.  Wittf  over  200  pounds  of  pressure  per  square 
inch  direct  from  the  engine,    it  cannot  fail. 

The  Buell  is  the  original  explosion  whistle  and  its  efficiency,  dependability  and  durability  is  best 
attested  by  its  adoption  on  the  motor  cars  and  trucks  of  over  FIFTY  'MANUFACTURERS.  The 
Buell  is  the  best  safeguard  in  the  world  for  yourself,  your  passengers  and  your  car.  Guaranteed  for  10 
years.     Made  in  Single  Tone  and   Chime.     Your  dealer  will  supply  you  or  write  us  today. 

BUELL  MANUFACTURING  CO^  Cottage  Grove  Ave.  at  30th  St.,  Chicago 
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Mack  Truck  Trains 

MACK-tlrawn  refrigerator  cars  one  more 
feat  of  performance  where  MACK  Truck 
adaptabilily,  power  and  .stamina  are  <'ounl- 
inji  in  the  packing  industrv. 

As  truck  trains  they  are  pulling  whole  car 
loads  of  meat  over  trackless  roads  Insur- 
ing the  perfect  deliver>  of  perishable  food 
an<l  breaking  railroa<I  records  for  time 
and  economy.  MA(]K  Trucks  know  no 
embargo  —  thev  run  on  vour  own  scheilule 
by  the  shortest  route. 

Chain  drive,  over-size  axles  and  a  h<)l- 
riveted  frame  of  super  strength  are  some 
of  the  median icai  features  that  make 
MACK   Trucks  the  heavv  chitv  trucks. 

Traotoi>  can  l>e  oquippe*!  with  the  j«p»>rial  typo 
"universal"'  fifth  wheel  used  for  Hexibly  eoii- 
neetin«j:  heavy  traiU-rs  anfl  seini.trailers. 

Made  ill  three  eapa<'ities,  'i':;,  5'/j  and  7'j  tons. 
Write  for  eatalo<!  and  informatiuu. 

INTERNA  TIONAT  MOTOK  CO. 
NEW  YORK 
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chop  it  up,  and  roplaoe  it.  In  tho  ropc- 
trick  h(  is  c<)iivin(!«Hi  that,  tlio  hoy  dis- 
appeared entirely. 

Major  liranson,  with  twei\ty  years' 
service  in  the  Indian  Army,  said  tliat  he- 
had  offered  a  reward  of  205  rupees  to  any 
native  soldier  who  could  give  him  the  name 
of  anybody  who  eouUl  do  the  triek.  but  the 
reward  liad  never  Ix^ni  claimed.  In  all  liis 
travels  in  Persia,  India,  ("hina,  and  Arabia 
he  had  never  seen  a  trick  done  by  a  nati\'e 
whieii  he  eould  not  repeat  liim.sclr. 

Mr.  Chris  Van  Bern  narrated  some 
extraordinary  feats  wliicli  had  l)een  per- 
formed by  a  Yofji  in  Liverpool,  including' 
his  al)ility  to  throw  a  rop(>  into  the  air, 
where  it  remained  absolutely  rigid  only  as 
long  as  the  Yogi  held  his  lirealh,  while 
Capt.  Leon  Bern^ley  gave*  an  explanation 
of  the  trick  which  he  believes  to  be  abso- 
lutely feasible. 

However,  declares  The  Times,  the  as- 
sembled magicians  were  unable  to  conjure 
up  mystic  Bagdad  carpets  with  which  to 
defy  the  strikers,  and  were  forced  to  dis- 
perse in  search  of  tram-cars  and  omni- 
buses to  take  them  home  without  solving 
the  mysteries  of  the  rope-trick. 


TIDYING  UP  THE  BATTLE-FIELDS  IS 
A  HARD  JOB,  BUT  PROFITABLE 


FIGHTING  is  one  of  mankind's  most 
ancient  diversions,  and  also  one  of 
the  messiest.  Be  it  a  domestic  squabble, 
a  neighborhood  brawl,  a  saloon  fight,  a 
strike  riot,  or  a  raging  conflict  between 
the  armed  forces  of  contending  nations, 
when  it's  all  over,  the  surroundings  always 
are  mussed  up  and  have  to  be  set  to  rights. 
Naturally,  the  bigger  the  disturbance,  the 
greater  the  disorder.  Hence,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  the  biggest  job  of  cleaning  up 
after  a  fight  which  a  weary  set  of  humans 
ever  faced  is  that  which  began  soon  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  the  sections 
where  the  battles  of  the  recent  European 
fracas  took  place.  William  G.  Shepherd, 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  gives  a 
brief  description  of  the  clean-up  operations 
that  are  being  conducted  on  the  Argonne- 
Meuse  battle-field  in  France.  He  saj's 
that  for  three  days  he  has  been  li^ing 
with  the  men  who  are  doing  the  work. 
They  are  the  colored  soldiers  of  the  805th, 
under  command  of  Col.  Jerry  Humphrey. 
There  are  7,500  of  them  and  they  have  been 
at  it  for  seven  months.  Of  course,  the 
space  they  have  had  to  go  over  is  con- 
siderable, consisting  of  480  square  miles, 
and  it  was  pretty  badly  littered  up  when 
they  started  in  on  it.     Says  Mr.  Shepherd: 

An  utter  desolation  covered  the  scene, 
and  out  on  to  this  desert  of  misery  and 
destruction  Colonel  Humphrey  sent  his 
squads  of  men  with  orders  to  pick  up  every 
weapon  of  war  they  found,  broken  or 
whole,  usable  or  unusable,  and  place  the 
material  in  heaps  along  the  nearest  road- 
side for  collection  in  trucks. 

Special  instructions  were  issued  that 
whenever  the  colored  men  came  across  an 
unexploded  shell  they  were  not  to  touch  it, 
but  were  to  put  up  a  little  stick  beside  it 
and  fasten  to  the  stick  a  bit  of  white 
paper  so  that    the  munition-salvagers  be- 


longing   to    another    unit    of 
migiil  find  it. 

Th»'  engineers  and  their  men  nuule  some 
terrific  "finds"  for  weeks  after  they  began 
their  work.  The  early  drive  of  the  Anuir- 
ican  troops  on  the  morning  of  September 
2()  was  .so  intense  that  the  Germans  tted 
like  frightened  animals,  heaving  everything 
l»eliind  tiu>ni;  or  they  rushed  forward  and 
surrend(*red.  There  were  many  little 
groves  and  hillsides  and  even  dugouts  past 
which  the  "dough-boys"  in  that  first 
giant  rush  sp(*e(h'd  without  notice. 

Th(^  (lermans  came  out  of  such  hiding- 
places  and  hunted  for  "dough-l)oys"  to 
whom  the.\'  might  surrender.  They  left 
behind  them,  unknown  to  the  Americans, 
machine  guns  and  even  huge  pieces  of 
artillery  which  the  Americans  in  t!i(>ir 
hurry  had  not  even  glimpsed,  and  which 
will  not  appear  in  the  regimental  or  com- 
pany historit!s  because  the  commanders 
of  the  American  units  themselves  did  not 
know  how  many  guns  they  had  silenced. 
It  remained  for  the  engineers  who  were 
cleaning  up  the  battle-fields,  weeks  later, 
to  come  across  these  "great  finds." 

"How  many  machine  guns  did  you  find 
in  Bossignol  Wood?"  I  heard  Col.  H.  S. 
Howland,  of  the  138th  Regiment,  Thirty- 
fifth  Division,  ask  Colonel  Humphrey 
seven  months  after  the  battle.  Colonel 
Howland  and  his  men  had  swept  past 
Bossignol  Wood,  got  behind  it,  and  the 
Germans  fled  back  to  the  American 
rear  without  even  demanding  that  the 
Americans  enter  the  wood  to  overpower 
them. 

"Why,  we  didn't  count  them  by  the 
pieces,"  said  Colonel  Humphrey.  "We 
got  out  several  box-ear  loads." 

It  happens  that  the  138th  Regiment 
is  the  crack  St.  Louis  outfit.  Shortly 
after  the  battle  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
took  a  count  of  all  the  booty  of  which  they 
could  find  record,  but  the  woods  behind 
them,  which  they  had  passed  and  emptied 
of  Germans,  were  full  of  artillery  and 
machine  guns  of  which  the  138th's  officers 
had  no  record  and  which  were  discovered 
only  some  weeks  later  by  the  engineers. 

Since  the  clean-up  operations  of  the 
Americans  have  been  carried  on,  it  has 
developed  that  the  battle-field  area  con- 
tains a  great  deal  more  material  than  was 
at  first  reported.  Owing  to  the  hurry 
with  which  the  Germans  departed  or  sur- 
rendered and  the  rush  of  the  Americans 
to  take  possession  of  the  field,  the  first 
reports  of  the  booty  taken  were  highly 
inaccm'ate.  Mr.  Shepherd  thinks  it  a 
safe  estimate  that  the  Germans  left 
two  hundred  per  cent,  more  booty  on  the 
field  than  the  American  fighters  first 
reported  captvired: 

The  Americans,  in  other  words — and 
this  fact  develops  after  seven  months  of 
battle-field  cleaning — captured  three  times 
as  much  booty  as  they  thought. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  $5,000,000 
worth  of  abandoned  material  has  been 
removed  from  a  district  comprising  one- 
third  of  the  battle-field.  Most  of  this  has 
been  sold  to  the  French  Government  to  be 
used  as  raw  material. 

In  one  town  in  the  rear  of  the  battle- 
field thei-e  is  a  pile  of  brass  shell-cases 
a  block  and  a  half  long,  a  tlurd  of  a  block 
wide,  and  as  high  as  a  three-story  house. 
In  bulk  it  would  more  than  fill  a  huge 
liner.  There  are  about  900,000  shell- 
eases  in  the  heap.  They  were  sold  to  the 
i   French,  1  was  told,  for  seven  cents  a  pound. 
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Save  5^  Cents  Each 
Time  You  Light  Up 

If  you  smoke  a  cigar  costing  you  two- 
for-a-quarter  or  more,  this  cigar  will 
interest  you. 

Our  El  Nelsor  is  4^  inches  long.  It 
is  hand  -  made  l)y  skilled 
workmen  in  a  factory  kej)! 
so  clean  that  we  welcome 
visitors.  Its  filler  is  wholly 
long  Havana  and  Porto  Rico 
tobacco,  thoroughly  blend- 
ed. Its  wrapper  is  Sumatra 
leaf— genuine. 

It  is  not  just  a  smoke, 
but  a  rich,  fragrant  cigar 
you  will  enjoy  smoking 
every  inch  of. 

We  can  sell  it  to  you  for  7 
cents,  because  we  are  cigar- 
makers,  selling  straight  to  con- 
sumers—  one  instead  of  three 
profits  between  makers  and 
smokers. 

A  box  of  50  will  cost  you 
$3.50  and  come  to  you  fresh, 
instead  of  lingering  perhaps 
with  jobbers  and  dealer  on  the 
way. 

Send  to  us  for  a  box  and 
don't  pay  us  until  you  have 
first  made  certain  you  like  these 
cigars  by  smoking  ten.  If  you 
like  them,  send  us  ."$3.50  within 
ten  days.  And  don't  pay  us 
at  all,  if  you  prefer  to  send 
back  the  rest. 

Our  cigars  not  only  have  to 
sell,  but  have  to  stay  sold. 

In  ordering,  please  use  your 
business  stationery  or  give  ref- 
erence, and  state  whether  you 
prefer  mild,  medium  or  strong 
cigars. 

We  make  cigars  of  a  number 
of  other  shapes  and  qualities. 
If  our  El  Nelsor  is  not  just  your 
sort,  send  for  our  catalogue. 
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Shivers' 
El  Nelsor 

EXACT 
SIZE 
AND 

SHAPE 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2056  Market  Street  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

STANDARD    DICTIONARY  superiority  qi.ielcly   becomei 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman   who  investigates. 


Use  Cuticura 
For  the  Scalp 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment 
26  and  60,  Talcum  25.  Sample  each 
free  of  "Cuticura,  Dcpt.  6  B,Baatos." 


The  Motrola 

winds  any  make  or  model  phonograph 
electrically.  Elasily  attached  without 
marring  woodwork — positive  in  oper- 
ation.     Simply  touch  a   ,     ." >. 

button    to    wind    your 
phonograph. 


.J 


Write  us  today  or  ask  your  dealer. 

JONES-MOTROLA.  Inc. 

29  West  35th  St.  57  E.  .lackson  Blvd. 

New  York  Chicago 
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HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 


What  Makes 
the  Power  Perform? 


Over  the  wires  into  your  home  flows  a 
stream  of  electric  power.  You  press  a 
button  or  turn  a  switch,  and  instantly 
that  power  sets  in  operation  your  wash- 
ing machine  or  sewing  machine,  your 
suction  sweeper  or  any  one  of  a  score 
of  other  electric  household  appliances. 

But  in  that  instant  a  transformation 
must  take  place — a  transformation  of 
vital  importance  though  you  cannot  see 
it  and  probably  do  not  realize  its  occur- 
rence. 

This  is  the  changing  of  the  electrical 
energy  that  enters  your  home  as  current 
into  the  mechanical  energy  that  washes 
your  clothes,  sweeps  your  floors  and 
otherwise  helps  lighten  and  shorten  your 
work-day. 

What  is  it  that  effects  this  change? 
What  is  it  that  makes  the  power  per- 
form your  various  tasks? 


It  is  the  little  electric  motor — the 
heart  of  the  machine. 

To  produce  even  an  ordinary  motor 
requires  no  small  amount  of  engineering 
ability — to  produce  the  kind  of  motor 
that  will  meet  the  varying  requirements 
of  appliance  service,  and  that  will  not 
waste  current,  calls  for  far  more  than 
average  experience  and  skill. 

That  is  why  so  many  manufacturers 
of  electric  household  appliances — and 
makers  of  store,  office  and  factory  devices 
as  well — have  adopted  Westinghouse 
Motors. 

Westinghouse  engineers  have  produced  thou- 
sands of  appliance  motors  with  different  charac- 
teristics and  have  had  exceptional  experience  in 
providing  electric  drive  for  every  kind  of  device. 

When  you  select  a  Westinghouse-equipped 
appliance,  therefore,  you  can  feel  confident  that 
the  motor  is  right.  You  can  be  sure,  too,  that 
the  maker  of  the  appliance  was  interested  in  its 
performance  above  all  else. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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HE  CAN'T  PUSH 

^'  IT  OFF 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


No  dogr  can  push  off  the  Witt'e  lid  and  scat- 
ter refuse  over  your  back  doorstep.  The 
Witt's  lid  fits  air-tight  and  stays  tight  until 
it  is  lifted  off  by  the  handle.  It  seals  Witt's 
Can  and  Pail  like  a  vault.  Odors  can't  get  out. 
DoKs,  rats,  flies  and  roaches  can't  get  in. 
Made  of  heavy,  deeply  corrugated  galvanized 
eteel — rust-proof  and  dent-proof.  It  outlasts 
two  ordinary  cans.  Buy  Witt'sfor  your  home. 
It  saves  you  money.  Write  for  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  Witt  dealer. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 

Dcpt.  D  1     Cincinnati,  0. 

Look  for  the  veUow  label 


WITT'S 

CAN  & 
PA  I  L 


M\\) 
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DEAF  PERSONS 

after  frying  electric  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  one  of  the  best  aids  to 
hearing.     No   cumbersome 
wires,   no  battery.  A  small, 
compact    instrument  held 
AGAINST   the  ear,  NOT  in- 
serted.    Reproduces  natura  1 
voice  tones  very  effectively; 
no- buzzing. 
Send  for  illustrated   Booklet 
No.  17,  giving  full  particulars  of  our 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 
We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  approved 
electrical  and  non-electrical  instruments. 

OPTICIAN 

Manufacturers  Surgical  Instruments  and  Electrical 
Appliances.  520  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


§end[only  %\ 


Secure  rvholesale  Rates 


DPEOIAL  OFFER  su  you  can  try  Ut)rat«-:i  g<)od§  by  mail  at  wtiolesale 
rates.  Price  $3.8!!*  for  the  set.  On  receipt  of  81  we  send  3  Duratex 
■  liirtsand  hatkdauaiesilk  neck- tie  parcel  pustC.O.D.  $2. So  and  postnge. 

Six  Months*  Wear  Guaranteed 

These  ihirts  are  made  of  finest  wliite  percale  shirting  fabric  witti  neat 
stripes  of  blue,  tj)a«-k.  and  lavender.  One  shirt  of  each  color  to  the 
set.  Cut  In  the  popular  coat  style,  cuffs  attached,  hand  laundered 
and  very  fashionable.  Standard  sizes  14  to  17.  Choose  your  color 
of  tie.       Money   back   if    not  ph>ased.       Save  time,  order  now  and 


WRITE 


for  New 
Catalog 


DURATEX 


as  good  ae  a  st')re  and  get  wholesale  ratei  on  fashionable  hosiery, 
underwear,  neckwear,  soft  and  stiff  cittf  dress  and  aport  shirts. 
Guaranteed  for  six  mouths'  wear  or  new  garments  free.  You  owe 
yuui   pocket>K}r>k  to  tend  for  it  and  save  m^ney  on  all  you  buy. 

Wearer  agent»  make  extra  money  in  spare  time. 

COODELL  &  CO.,  407  DURATEX  BLDG..   NEW  YORK 

Largest  mail  order  uhotesaie  haberdaihery  tn  the  world. 


HOW  OLD  IS  THE  EARTH? 


TS  oiir  planet  1,600  million  years  old? 
-*-  Or  only  ten  million?  That  depends 
on  how  you  figm-e  it  out.  The  one  thing 
that  comes  out  clearly  from  all  methods 
is  that  many  millions  of  years  have  elapsed 
since  our  atmosphere  first  cooled  off  suffi- 
ciently to  make  life  possible  on  the  globe. 
Dr.  William  Harvey  MeNau-n,  of  Mc- 
Master  University,  Toronto,  who  wTites  in 
The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New 
York,  April  19),  tells  us  that  there  are  three 
principal  ways  of  approaching  this  prob- 
lem. The  one  that  gives  the  smallest 
answer  is  the  oldest  and  depends  on  an 
attempt  to  find  out  how  fast  the  sun  is 
cooling.  The  largest  answer  is  the  result 
of  the  newest  method,  based  on  radio- 
activity; while  midway  between  are  the 
attempts  to  calculate  the  time  taken  to 
deposit  the  successive  geological  strata. 
To  summarize  Dr.  McNairn's  article: 

"  Our  star,  the  sun,  is  not  eternal.  Sooner 
or  later  its  fierce  heat  will  all  h&ve 
been  dissipated  into  space,  and  it  will 
become  cold  and  dead.  And  the  life  of  our 
planet  is  bound  up  with  that  of  its  parent 
sun.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  age 
of  the  sun  is  a  measure  of  the  maximum  life 
of  the  earth.  Is  it,  then,  possible  to  mea- 
sure in  years  the  length  of  time  during  which 
our  sun  could  continue  to  radiate  heat  at 
approximately  the  same  rate  as  we  now 
experience,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold 
for  the  existence  of  life?  Lord  Kelvin's 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question  in  1862 
was  so  incisive  and  so  surprizing  that  the 
scientific  world  was  at  once  roused  to 
vigorous  argument. 

"It  is  evident  that  if  we  know  the 
temperature  of  the  sun  and  the  rate  at 
which  its  heat  is  being  dissipated  into  space, 
we  have  a  means  of  determining  how  long 
the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  has  been  cool 
enough  for  the  existence  of  living  things. 
But  it  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  this 
statement  of  the  case  would  indicate.  It  is 
believed  that  the  cooling  of  the  sun  is  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  shrinkage. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this,  in  turn, 
gives  rise  to  additional  heat,  and  so  the 
rate  of  coohng  is  retarded.  Now,  taking 
this  into  consideration,  and  putting  the 
present  temperature  of  the  sun  at  6,000°  F., 
Kelvin  concluded  that  it  has  been  onl>'  a 
matter  of  about  18,300,000  years  that  the 
sun  has  been  at  its  present  degree  of  heat. 
It  has  been  conceded  that  the  rate  of 
radiation  in  the  past  may  have  been  some- 
what different,  which  might  result  in  a 
possible  lengthening  of  the  time  to  30,000,- 
000  j'ears.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  discredit  this  result,  and  many  and 
ingenious  have  been  the  suggestions  of 
j)Ossible  sources  of  energy  which  would 
serve  to  extend  the  life  of  the  sim  and 
earth,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  none 
of  them  stand  the  test  of  rigid  anal.^'sis, 
and  this  result  still  stands  unshaken." 

But  oven  these  millions  do  not  give  the 
geologists  the  time  which  they  insist  has 
been  necessary  to  accumulate  the  vast 
deposits  on  which  we  live,  and  to  develop 
the  present  great  variety  of  living  forms. 
Since    Lord    Kelvin's    results    were    first 


published,  their  voices  and  those  of  their 
successors  have  been  constantly  raised  in 
protest  against  the  inadequacy  of  the  time 
allowed  them  by  the  physicists.  To  quote 
again: 

"In  order  to  attain  some  measurable 
representation  of  the  extent  of  geological 
time,  recourse  was  had  to  two  different 
geological  processes:  the  formation  of 
stratified  rock  and'  the  accumulation  of 
salt  in  the  oceans,  and  both  of  these  have 
been  studied  with  the  greatest  care  and 
with  results  of  steadily  increasing  accuracy.     ^ 

"The  calculation  of  age  from  the  thick- 
ness of  sedimentary  rocks  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed  was  carried  down  h.\-  the  rivers 
and  deposited  under  the  shallow  water 
which  surrounds  the  continents.  If  \ve 
could  measure  the  total  depth  of  all  such 
accumulations,  and  if  we  could  gage  the 
average  load  of  mud  and  sand  and  gravel 
that  goes  down  to  the  sea  with  each  \  ear's 
quota  of  river  water,  the  problem  that  we 
are  trying  to  solve  would  resolve  itself  into 
one  of  simple  division. 

"No  such  simple  measurement  is  at  our 
disposal.  The  observations  of  innumer- 
able small  sections  must  be  laboriously 
fitted  together  to  construct  one  compre- 
hensive whole,  and  thus  the  total  accumu- 
lation of  sediments  determined.  The 
latest  and  best  figures  available  put  it  at 
335,000  feet,  or  about  sixty-fom-  miles. 

"We  have  now  to  determine  the  rate 
at  which  these  sediments  are  accumulated. 
This  has  been  set  by  some  obser\  ers  at 
three  inches  per  century,  which  would 
make  the  time  requisite  to  form  the  total 
134,000,000  years;  by  others  it  has  been 
placed  at  four  inches  per  century,  which 
would  give  us  100,000,000,  and  by  others 
still  at  five  inches,  with  a  consequent 
reduction  of  time  to  80,000,000  of  years. 

"The  other  method,  a  most  ingenious 
one,  first  made  use  of  by  Professor  Jol\', 
of  Dublin  XTniversity,  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  saltness  of  the  sea  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  ever  since  they  began  to 
flow  the  rivers  have  been  carrying  salt 
in  solution  down  to  the  oceans,  the  bulk 
of  the  salt  still  remains,  and  so  the  sea 
ever  becomes  salter.  It  is  evident  that 
if  we  knew  the  amount  of  salt  now  in  the 
ocean,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  rivers 
have  been  delivering  it,  the  lengtJi^of  the 
time  occupied  by  the  process  is  a  matter 
of  very  simple  calculation.  L^nfortu- 
natelj',  however,  the  initial  figures  are 
most  difficult  of  attainment.  The  best 
measurements  at  present  available  set 
the  amount  of  sodium  in  the  seas  at 
14,130  billion  tons,  and  each  year  the 
G.5(K)  cubic  miles  of  water  which  the  rivers 
contribute  have  dissolved  in  them  17'),- 
000,000  tons.  After  all  necessary  correc- 
tions have  been  made,  the  final  vesult 
gives  a  period  somewhere  between  SO.- 
000,000  and  150,000,000  years,  with  the 
weight  of  <'vidence  tending  rather  toward 
the  smaller  figure." 

Now  we  come  to  the  newest,  and  per- 
haps most  interesting  method — that  based 
on  radioactivity.     Says  Dr.  McNairn: 

"Among  those  elements  which  are 
known  to  undergo  the  mysterious  change 
due  to  disintegration  of  the  atom  is 
uranium.  By  giving  off  particles  of  helium 
at  a  constant  and  definite  rate,  uranium 
is  believed  to  pass  over  into  radium  and 
lead.  If  in  any  given  urauium-bt'aring 
mineral  we  can  determine  the  relative 
proportions  of  uranium,  nidiuin,  and 
helium,  and  lead  if  it  is  present,  knowing 
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Everywhere  in  the  world  Disston  Hand  Saws  are 

accepted  as  the  highest  standard;  for  in  saws,  as  in 

everything  else,  quality  and  durability   are   soon 

recognized.     All  steel   used   in   making    Disston 

Saws  is  Disston  Crucible  Steel — specially  made 

in  the  Disston  Plant. 

Whatever  kind  of  a  saw  you  want — Hand 
Saw,  Circular  Saw,  Cross-Cut  Saw,  Band 
Saw,  Buck  Saw,  Hack  Saw — get  a  Disston. 

Disston   Saws   and  Tools   are  sold   by  the 
better   grade    of   hardware   dealers   every- 
where.   Many  of  them  specialize  in  Disston 
exclusively. 


Write  for  the  Disston  Handbook  on 
Saws — it  tells  how  to  select,  use  and 
care    for   Disston    Saws  and    Tools. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 

"America's  Longest  Established  Makers  of  Hand  Saws, 
Cross- Cut  Saws.  Band  Saws.Circular  Saws,  and  Tools." 


Chicago        Cincinnati      Boston      Memphii       Seattle 

San  Francisco  New  Orleans  Bangor,  Me. 

Portland. Ore.    Vancouver,  B.  C.    Sydney.  Australia 

Canadian  Works :    Toronto,    Canada  I. 
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DISSTON  SAWS  AND  TOOLS  Standard  for 
Nearly  Eisfhty  Years  -  and  Growing  Faster  Every  Year 
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FOR  HEAVY  Pgy 


The  superior  perform- 
ance of  Buda  Engines  Is 
due  to  the  proper  blend- 
ing of  design  and  quality 
materials  by  painstaking 
workmen — time  tried — 
who  pride  themselves 
on  being  a  factor  in  • 
"Buda's"  success. 


The  Buda  Booklet  "Superior  Engine  Service" 

is  mighty  interesting  to  the  man  who 

Wants  truck  or  tractor  power  efficiency. 

Send  10c  to  cover  postage. 


Tli@lidi  Compiiny 

HARVEY  ( itt'e^^^rfeO )  ILLINOIS 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


the  rate  at  which  these  changes  take 
I)laee,  we  should  be  able  to  determine  the 
age  of  the  mineral  itself. 

"This  method,  first  suggested  by  Sir 
Ernest  Rutherford,  in  190t),  waS  subse- 
quently made  good  by  the  Honorable  R.  J. 
Strutt.  His  results  were  somewhat  star- 
tling in  the  unexpectedly  great  periods  of 
time  which  they  indicated.  For  instance, 
he  allotted  the  very  respectable  antiquity 
of  141.000.000  years  to  some  rocks  which 
were  found  about  half-way  down  to  the 
earliest  fossiUferous  deposits.  However, 
these  first  figures  were  not  uniform.  Of 
recent  years  these  have  been  tabulated 
and  indicate  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
sistency, particularly  in  their  unanimity 
in  extending  the  reach  of  geological  time  to 
an  extent  undreamed  of  by  the  geologists. 
Who,  for  example,  would  have  dared  to 
suggest,  from  geological  e^-idence  alone, 
that  we  have  lo  do  with,  periods  of  from 
800  to  1,600  million  years?" 

Of  our  three  schools  of  investigators  as 
to  the  extent  of  geological  time,  one  thus 
tells  us  from  10,000,000  to  30,000,000  years; 
the  second,  about  100,000,000,  and  the 
third,  anything  up  to  1,600.000.000.  We 
must  admit,  says  Dr.  AlcNairn,  that  we 
have  not  advanced  very  far.  The  mean 
of  10,  100,  and  1,000  is  a  figure  of  little 
value.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
these  figures  are  approximately  the  same — 
that  is,  when  they  are  compared  with 
infinity.     He  concludes: 

"The  number  of  the  years  of  time  and 
space  and  force  we  believe  is  infinite.  In 
the  great  abyss  there  has  floated  for 
100  or  1 ,000  millions  of  years,  perhaps  even 
more,  the  minute  speck  of  matter  which 
we  call  the  earth,  but  Ln  the  light  of 
infinity  this  is  but  a  momentary  phase. 
'The  created  world  is  but  a  small  paren- 
thesis in  eternity.'" 


OUR  370,000,000  IDLE  ACRES 


THE  United  States  has  approximately 
850,000,000  acres  of  land — 45  per  cent, 
of  the  country's  land  area — in  crops  or 
a  vailable  for  crop-production,  according  to 
recent  estimates  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture specialists.  Of  this  only  480,000,- 
(KX)  acres  were  improved  land  in  1910,  the 
remainder  consisting  of  200,000,000  acres 
of  potentially  arable  forest  and  cut-over 
land,  60,000,000  acres  of  swamps  and 
other  wet  lands  needing  drainage,  30,000,- 
000  acres  of  i)otvntially  irrigable  land,  and 
about  80,000,000  acres  of  unimproved  land 
other  than  wocMland.  Why  so  much  idle 
land?  The  reasons  are  thus  stated  in  The 
Weekly  News  Lellcr  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Washington,  April  23),  where 


we 


read: 


"Over  1,000,000,(XX)  acres  of  land  in  the 
United  States  an*  not  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion, of  which  at  least  36(),()0(),000  acres 
maybe  used  for  forests  and  about  600,- 
000,000  acres  for  grazing.  Most  of  the 
grazing  land  is  located  in  the  Western 
States.  In  addition  there  are  about 
40,000,0(X)     acres     of     desert     land,     and 
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erever  you  go 
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Cream 


WITH  many  a  man  vacation  time  is  shave- 
shirking  time.  But  the  man  who  takes 
Williams'  with  him  gets  a  comfortable,  velvety 
shave  every  day  just  as  easily  as  at  home. 

No  matter  what  the  conditions — hard  water, 
cold  water,  sunburn,  chapped  skin — the  rich, 
creamy  Williams'  lather  smooths  them  away. 

The  chief  reason  why  Williams'  became  a 
favorite  in  every  climate,  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  has  remained  a  favorite  for  more 
than  seventy-five  years,  is  that  it  is  scientifically 
made  to  meet  all  shaving  conditions. 

Wherever  you  go,  take  Williams'  with  you. 

The  cream  in  the  big  tube  is  just  one  of  the 
four  handy  ways  to  get  "the  lather  that  won't 
dry  on  the  face."  Wet  your  brush  and-  squeeze 
a  small  bit  between  the  bristles,  or  apply  the 
cream  directly  to  your  face  if  you  prefer.  Use 
plenty  of  water. 


^  Liquid 


Send  20c.  in  stamps  for  trial  sizes  of  the 
four  forms  of  shavine  soap  y-  Crtam. 
Stick,  Powder  and  Liquid.  Or  send  6c. 
in  stamps  for  any  one. 

The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn, 

After  tlie  sliave  or  the  bath,  you  will  enjoy 
liie  comforting  touch  of  Williams*  Talc 
Powder.  Send  4c.  for  a  trial  size  of  the 
perfume  you  prefer — Violet.  Carnation. 
Enslish  Lilac  or  Rose. 


Willianu; 

Shaving  Cream 


THE  JB  WILLIAMS  CO  GLASTONBURY.  CONr* 


Stick     P^^*^ 
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How  Duplex  Process  SafeguardsTire  Quality 


THE  Duplex  Process  builds  a  perfect  tire 
structure.  It  eliminates  at  the  source  those 
minor  defects  which  often  arise  in  tire  making. 
This  process  also  retains  the  full  vitality  of  the 
best  materials  throughout  every  stage  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  INIcGraw  emerges  a  flawless  casing,  with 
the  natural  vigor  of  rubber  and  the  tensile 
strength  of  cotton  unimpaired  by  heat  or 
pressure. 

What  this  means  in  uniform,  prolonged  tire 
service  can  be  appreciated  when  ^.ou  consider 
that  the  life  of  a  tire,  properly  used,  depends 
upon  these  two  things:  life  of  the  nuilerials  in  it, 
and  a  perfectly  equalized  structure  of  them,  so 
that  no  weak  spots  develop  under  the  searching 
strain  of  ordinary  service. 

McGraw  Tires  have  the  Quality  in  them,  safe- 
guarded and  maintained  at  its  best  by  the  Duplex 
Process.     You  can  depend  upon  their  mileage. 

5,000  Mile  Guarantee 
THE  McGRAW  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


I 


•U),()()(),()(K)  acros  oi'  land  in  citios,  rural 
liif^luvays,  and  railroad  rights  of  way, 
an  ainoiint  wliicli  will  graduallj'  increase 
with  increasing  population. 

"Much  of  the  non-arable  land  within 
the  iloniain  of  UncU^  Sam  consists  of  land 
once  fanned  and  now  abandoned,  as  well 
as  areas  which  no  one  has  thought  it  worth 
while  Irving  to  make  into  farms.  Topo- 
graphic and  climatic  conditions  are  of 
primary  importance  in  explaining  why  so 
large  an  area  remains  unimproved.  Nearly 
one-tifth  of  the  United  States  is  too  hilly  or 
rough  for  the  successful  production  of 
crops.  This  mountainous  or  stony  land, 
where  rainfall  is  sufficient ,  is  adapted  to  for- 
ests, and  where  the  rainfall  is  light  is  grazed 
l)y  roving  flocks  of  sheep  or  by  cattle. 
Insufticient  rain  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  crops  in  nearly  a  third  of  the  countrj^ 

"  There  is  also  much  land  where  the  soil 
is  too  sandy  or  infertile  for  the  profitable 
l)roduction  of  crops.  Such  soils  are  better 
adapted  to  forests,  and  when  cleared  for 
agricultural  use  are  generally  soon  allowed 
lo  grow  up  again  in  brush  and  trees. 

"About  one-fifth  of  a  billion  acres  of  the 
(mt-over  land  and  woodland  in  the  United 
States  might  be  cleared  up  and  the  stumps 
removed  so  t  hat  the  laud  would  be  a\'ailable 
for  productive  farming.  However,  this 
work  would  involve  heavj^  expenditures, 
and  on  this  account  clearing  is  slow,  as 
farmers  usually  prefer  to  locate  on  land 
which  does  not  involve  so  much  pioneering. 
If  all  this  agriculturally  suitable  forest  and 
cut-over  land  could  be  made  into  farms 
averaging  160  acres,  it  would  provide 
1,250,000  farms,  an  increase  of  about  20 
per  cent,  over  the  present  number.  It  is 
believed  unlikely  that  more  than  50,000,000 
acres,  or  enough  for  perhaps  300,000  farms, 
will  be  cleared  by  the  present  gener- 
ation unless  the  Government  assumes 
responsibility. 

"Another  undeveloped  agricultural  re- 
source consists  of  swamps  and  overflow 
lands  that  may  be  drained.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  some  60,000,000 
acres  of  such  land  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  after  reclamation,  or 
enough  to  make  1,000,000  farms  of  sixty 
acres.  Most  of  this  land,  located  largely 
in  the  Mississippi  River  bottoms  and  other 
river-bottoms  of  the  southern  coastal  plain 
and  in  the  peat-bogs  and  muck  lands  of  the 
lake  States  and  Northeastern  States,  is 
l)otentially  fertile,  but  as  drainage  is 
expensive  it  will  probably  be  at  least 
another  half-century  before  all  or  even 
much  of  this  area  is  reclaimed. 

"The  irrigated  sections  of  the  Western 
States  have  approximately  30,000,000 
acres  of  land  still  available  for  farming 
purposes  if  complete  utilization  is  made  of 
the  potential  water-supply.  This  is  double 
the  present  area  of  the  irrigated  land  and 
would  provide  340,000  farms  averaging 
eighty-seven  acres,  which  is  the  average 
farm  acreage  of  irrigated  land  shown  by 
the  1910  census.  However,  construction  of 
irrigation  dams  and  canals  is  so  expensive 
that  it  will  be  many  years  before  much  of 
this  land  is  put  in  crops. 

"In  the  Eastern  States  and  in  the  Gi'eat 
Plains  region  much  waste  land  is  classified 
in  the  census  reports  as  'unimproved  land 
other  than  woodland.'  It  consists  of 
stony  upland  pastures  in  hilly  regions 
and  other  parcels  of  waste  land  in  Eastern 
farms  and  of  grazing  land  in  Western 
ranches,  ajjgregating  in  all  about  50,000,000 


acres.  Some  of  this  land  in  the  East  at 
one  time  was  croppcid  and  now-  constitutc^s 
in  part  the  so-called  abandonc^l  farms.  If 
prices  of  farm  products  continu(>  high  and 
farm  labor  again  beciomes  com|)arafi\(ly 
cheap,  a  portion  of  this  land  will  un- 
doubtedly be  reclaimed  for  (Top  product  ion. 
The  further  development  of  dry  farming 
may  also  make  room  for  a  few  more  farmers 
in  the  West.  Under  the  640-acre  grazing 
homestead  act  passed  in  1<)16  more  than 
45,000  applications  had  been  madti  and 
approved  by  October  1,  19 Hi.  In  the 
oi>inion  of  department  specialists,  howev(>r, 
most  of  the  grazing  homesteads  off(U'ing 
promise  of  supporting  a  family  have  been 
applied  for." 


THE  SAHARA  AS  A  FARM  REGION 


CONTRARY  to  popular  belief,  it  rains 
in  the  Sahara,  plants  grow  there,  and 
animals  live  there.  J.  Nicholas  Brusse, 
writing  in  La  Nalion  (Paris),  tells  us  that 
this  vast  region  would  have  been  developed 
long  ago  but  for  the  anarchy  and  lack  of 
safety  that  prevail.  Oases  may  be  enlarged, 
and  even  created,  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  underground  streams,  and  when  there 
is  no  longer  fear  of  spoliation  by  nomadic 
robbers,  the  most  favorable  places  will 
become  settled,  as  has  already  happened 
in  some  localities  protected  by  the  French. 
Then  there  will  not  only  be  agriculture  in 
the  Sahara,  as  there  is  to-day  in  the  former 
deserts  of  our  own  Southwest,  but  mines 
and  industries.  In  other  words,  the 
Sahara  is  to  be  rehabilitated.  We  quote 
from  a  translation  and  abstract  of  Mr. 
Brusse's  article  in  The  Scientific  American 
Supplement  (New  York,  Maj^  10): 

"As  far  back  as  1893  Henri  Schirmer, 
whose  ideas  on  the  geography  of  the 
Sahara  and  its  climate  are  to-day  accepted 
by  all  the  world  and  no  longer  inspire 
criticism,  ])roved  that  the  Sahara  is  not 
entirely  lacking  in  rain  altho  the  regimen 
of  the  winds  occasions  its  present  sterility; 
he  has  explained  that  the  Sahara  is  not 
absolutelj^  unfit  for  life,  either  for  plant 
life  or  for  animal  life;  but  that  Saharan 
agriculture  has  but  little  resemblance  to 
that  of  other  countries;  that  the  European 
can  not  suppress  a  desert  as  some  of  them 
dream  of  doing,  and  that  a  strategic  road 
could  be  constructed  across  it  as  far  as  the 
Sudan;  that  its  oases  should  be  developed, 
and  'that  land  long  left  barren  should  be 
restored  to  cultivation.'  The  surface  of  the 
Sahara  is  estimated  at  2,394,200  square 
kilometers,  and  its  population  at  450,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  incorrect  to  believe  that 
this  expanse  is  a  recently  emerged  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  It  consists  of  a  vast  series 
of  plateaux  with  a  few  groups  of  mountains. 

"The  Sahara  has  been  incorrecth^  repre- 
sented as  an  immense  expanse  composed 
of  shifting  sands,  receiving  no  rain  what- 
ever, and  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation. 

"The  Sahara  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very  dry 
region;  but  it  does  rain  there.  It  also 
contains  a  number  of  wells  or  pools  of 
water — without  mentioning  the  numerous 
Ghedirs,  '  temporary  ponds  or  water-holes, 
spots  where  rain-water  stands  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.'  But  for  many  centuries 
these  wells  have  received  no  attention  and 
no  care. 

"Another  legend  which  does  injustice  to 
the  Sahara  is  that  this  immense  expanse  is 
entirely   deprived  of  vegetation;    but   the 
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To  Know  Is  to 
Choose  Wisely 

Your  doors,  window- frames, 
mantels,  sideboard,  floors — what 
wood  shall  they  be  made  o£? 

You  can't,  you  mustn't  make 
a  mistake  in  the  part  of  the 
house  you  live  with,  and  see  most 
of.  What  is  more  vexatious 
than  a  mistake — your  own  mis- 
take— staring  you  out  of  coun- 
tenance day  after  day! 

"Beautiful  birch"  is  indeed 
beautiful;  but  so  are  some  other 
fine  woods.  Are  they  as  hard, 
dent  resisting,  durable  as  birch? 
Do  they  take  stains,  paints  and 
enamels  as  well  and  in  as  wide 
a  variety  as  "Beautiful  birch"? 
Are  they  as  economical?  Can 
you  feet  them  in  handsome 
panels  for  interior  woodwork? 

On  the  whole,  probably  you  had 
better  send  for  the  FREE  BOOK. 

It  13  called  "Beautiful  Birch  for 
Beautiful  Wood'work"  end  is  a  regular 
text  book  on  interior  beautification. 
Shall  -we  send  i:? 

The  Birch  Manufacturers 

212  F.  R.  A.  Bldg. 


ERSONAL  POWE 

a  big  praclical  book  I>y  Keith  J.  Thomas, 

shows  you  tlie  way  to  liappiness  and  success 
through  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  and  will.  Read  it  and  make 
good,     umo,  ciolh.  $1.75:  by  mail.  $j.ST' 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenfte.  New  York 


"Mm-m-m-" 
Baby  just  loves  his 

Baby Educator 

FOOD 

Teething  Ring 

MmIc  of  boocjr-cwcctencd 
cviraU.  baked  hard 

Soothft — Feeds 

— Npurukes. 

At  Druffgists  or  Gro- 
cers— or  two  tins  post- 
paid for  fif(-y  cents. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 
FOOD  CO. 

40  Educator  Building,  Boston 
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Film  On  Teeth 

Proves  Your  Way  Wrong 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


That^s  the  Tooth-Destroyer 


Millions  know  that  well-brushed 
teeth  still  discolor  and  decay.  Tartar 
forms  on  them,  pyorrhea  starts.  The 
tooth  brush  has  proved  itself  inade- 
quate. Statistics  show  that  tooth 
troubles  have  constantly  increased. 

Dentists  long  have  known  the  rea- 
son, but  not  a  home  way  to  combat 
it.  The  trouble  lies  in  a  film — that 
slimy  film  which  you  feel  with  your 
tongue.  It  clings  to  the  teeth,  gets 
into  crevices,  hardens  and  stays.  And 
that  film  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

The  film  is  what  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.    It  holds  the  acid  in 


contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea. 

One  great  dental  question  for  years 
has  been,  how  to  combat  that  film. 
A  dental  cleaning  removes  it,  but  the 
great  need  is  to  fight  it  day  by  day. 

Science  has  now  found  the  way. 
Able  authorities  have  amply  proved 
it  by  convincing  clinical  tests.  Lead- 
ing dentists  all  over  America  have 
proved  it  and  adopted  it.  Now  that 
method  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  And  we  let  every- 
body prove  it  by  a  ten -day  home 
test  free. 


See  What  Clean  Teeth  Mean 


Teeth  in  general,  though  brushed  daily,' 
are  not  clean.     That's  why  tooth  troubles 
come.     Use  a   10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent 
and  see  the  difference  for  yourself.     It  will 
be  a  revelation. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis- 
solve it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

That  seems  a  simple  method.  But  pepsin 
must  be  activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is 
an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  So  pepsin 
long  seemed  forbidden.  What  science  now 
has  done  is  to  find  a  harmless  activating 
method.  Five  governments  have  already 
granted  patents.     It  is  that  method,  used 


in  Pepsodent,  which  has  solved  this  great 
tooth  problem. 

The  proof  is  quick  and  easy.  Within  ten 
days  you  will  gain  a  new  light  on  teeth 
cleaning,  and  that's  important  both  to  you 
and  yours. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10- Day  Tube.  Use 
like  any  tooth  paste..  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  slimy  film.  See  how  the  teeth  whiten 
as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 

Compare  this  method  with  your  present 
method.  Look  at  your  teeth  in  ten  days. 
Then  let  the  evident  results  tell  you  what 
to  do.    There  will  be  no  need  for  argument. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Ten -Day  Tube  Free 


THE  PEPSODENT  CO., 
Dcpt.  543,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  Ten-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name 

Address 


PAT.  OFF. 


RCG.  U.S. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  paste  based  on  activated 
pepsin.  An  efficient  film  combatant,  now 
endorsed  by  dentists  everywhere  and  sold 
by  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


largest  portion  of  this  immense  surface 
jjroelaimed  as  a  desert  in  reality  possesses 
a  plant  life  which  is  quite  various  and  often 
very  abundant.  It  contains  numel-ous 
pastures  and  some  pieces  of  woodland, 
even  outside  the  oases. 

"Besides  the  palm-tree,  which  requires 
rather  a  large  sheet  of  water,  various  other 
sorts  of  trees  are  found  in  the  Sahara 
(aside  from  numerous  shrubs  and  tama- 
risks) ;  principally  the  rubber-tree  and  the 
ethel,  a  variety  of  the  tamarisk.  In  the 
southern  Sahara  the  Doumor  Egyptian 
palm  is  found;  it  does  not  bear  fruit,  but 
the  trunk  and  branches  serve  various  pur- 
poses. The  Apir  possesses  other  arborescent 
species — notably  mimosas  of  all  sorts;  in 
the  most  unpromising  regions,  Foureau 
believes  that  wooded  plateaux  still  e.xis.t. 

"The  Sahara  contains  a  number  of 
forage  plants  and  shrubs.  It  was  upon 
these  that  the  caravans  pastured,  and  that 
even  the  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
camels  of  the  Foureau-Lamy  expedition 
and  its  auxiliary  convoys  succeeded  in 
sustaining  themselves. 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are 
speaking  here  of  spontaneous  vegetation, 
which  grows  without  demanding  help  or 
labor  from  man.  It  is,  therefore,  an  incon- 
testable fact  that  these  pasture-lands  are 
capaTsle  of  a  certain  degree  of  improvement, 
provided  there  is  an  initial  establishment  of 
roads  of  communication.  This  improve- 
ment can  be  attained  by  the  selection  of 
the  best  grasses,  forage-plants,  and  arbores- 
cent species.  According  to  Messrs.  L. 
Trabut  and  R.  Mares,  the  Saharan  plants- 
are  very  remarkable  in  their  adaptation  to 
a  dry  climate  and  a  salty  earth.  The  dale- 
tree  is  adapted  to  those  Saharan  regions, 
which  are  well  provided  with  water;  be- 
neath this  date-trees  cultivation  to  kitchen- 
gardens  is  very  well  developed.  In  the 
oases  are  found  the  fig-tree,  the  apricot, 
the  peach,  and  the  grape.  Agriculture 
succeeds  well  in  the  oases  of  the  north,  as 
at  Biskra.  The  cultivated  cereals  are 
l^arley,  wheat,  sorghum,  aod  millet;  lucerne 
is  the  forage-plant  of  the  oasis.  It  is  of  a 
very  beautiful  variety,  with  wide  leaves, 
and  seems  very  resistant  to  salt." 

Industrial  cultivation  is  confined  to  a 
few  plants,  such  as  madder  and  a  variety 
of  tobacco  used  for  snulT.  The  fauna  is 
quite  numerous  and  various;  in  the  south 
are  guinea-fowl  and  zebus;  in  the  north 
gazelles  and  antelopes;  and  everywhere 
camels,  goats,  sheep,  and  asses.  Game 
also  breeds  abundantly.  In  the  south 
there  are  found,  besides  giraffes,  ostriches, 
monkeys,  jackals,  hyenas,  and  even  lions. 
The  writer  goes  on: 

"This  varied  flora  and  fauna  imply  that 
even  in  the  central  Sahara  there  are  perma- 
nent populations  destined  to  become  denser 
with  an  increase  of  safety,  of  steady  labor, 
of  roads,  of  communication,  and  facilities 
of  transport.  One  must  adjnit  that  these 
data  are  very  encouraging.  It  should  be 
added,  moreover,  that  if  some  of  the  ex- 
plorers who  ha\e  made  bold  excursions 
into  various  countries  of  the  Sahara  re- 
gions have  met  death  by  assassination,  like 
Flatters  and  Lieutenant  Pallat,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  a  single  one  has  been 
heard  of  who  has  died  of  thirst,  famine, 
or  maladies  due  to  the  climate,  or  who  has 
been  swallowed  up  by  sand." 
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Do  You  Remember 

The  Old  Corn  Doctor? 


I 


■"H_    ^ 
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How  Blue=jay  Acts 

A  is  a  thin,  soft,  protecting  ring  which  stops  the 
pain  by  relieving  the  pressure. 

B  is  the  B  &  B  wax  centered  on  the  com  to 
gently  undermine  it. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive.  It  wraps  around  the  toe 
and  makes  the  plaster  snug  and  comfortable. 


He  stood  on  the  street  in  the  olden  days 
and  offered  a  "  magic  corn  cure.  " 

It  was  harsh  and  it  caused  soreness,  but  it 
did  not  end  the  corn.  Nearly  everybody 
had  corns  in  those  days. 

That  same  method,  harsh  and  inefficient, 
is  offered  you  in  countless  forms  today. 

Grandmother's  Way 

Another  method,  older  still,  was  to  pare  and 
pad  a  corn.     That  w^as  grandmother's  w^ay. 

Folks  did  not  know  the  danger,  for  they 
did  not  know  of  germs. 

But  they  knew  its  uselessness.  The  corns 
remained.  Paring  brought  but  brief  relief. 
Pads  made  the  foot  unsightly. 

Ten-year-old  corns  by  the  millions  existed 
in  those  days; 

Then  Came  Blue=]ay 

Then  scientific  men  in  the  Bauer  &  Black 
laboratories  invented  the  Blue-jay  plaster.  It 
was  based  on  research,  on  knowledge,  on 
many  a  clinical  test. 

People  began  to  use  it.  They  found  that  a  jiffy 
applied  it.     They  found  it  snug  and  comfortable. 

They  found  that  the  pain  stopped  instantly,  and  it 
never  came  back.  They  found  that  the  corn  com- 
pletely disappeared,  and  usually  in  48  hours.  Only 
one  corn  in  ten  needed  a  second  application. 

These  users  told  others,  and  now  millions  use 
Blue-jay.  They  apply  it  as  soon  as  a  corn  appears. 
Now  at  least  one-half  the  people  never  suffer  corns. 

You  can,  like  them,  keep  free  from  corns  forever 
in  this  easy,  simple  way.  One  test  will  prove  this, 
and  tonight.  In  these  scientific  days  it  is  folly  to 
have  corns.      - 


BIue=jay 


The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

Stops  Pain  Instantly — Ends   Corns  Completely 
25  Cents — At  Druggists 


BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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ST  NICHOLAS 

The  Magazine  for  Youth 


ONE  of  the  wonderful  things  about 
having  St.  Nicholas  in  our  home  is 
the  bond  it  has  made  between  my  girl  and 
boy  and  me,"  said  a  successful  business  man. 
"  We  read  the  stories  together  and  are  part- 
ners in  all  the  thrills.  We  discuss  the  articles 
on  travel  and  sports.  They  bring  to  me  the 
drawings,  photographs  and  verses  they  pre- 
pare for  the  St.  Nicholas  League  competi- 
tions. Thus  I  see  just  what  St.  Nicholas 
is  doing  for  them  ;  how  it  is  helping  form 
right  tastes  and  stimulating  ambition.  St. 
Nicholas  is  giving  them  a  great  start  toward 
success." 

For  more  than  40  years,  St,  Nicholas  has 


Write  a  check  and 
mail  it  today  to  St. 
Nicholas  Magazine, 
Subscription  De- 
partment F-i,  353 
I'ourth  Avenue, 
-New  \'ork. 

Advertising  in 
St.   Nicholas 

goesstraight  totheheartofmore 
than  7S.OOO  worth-while  hoines. 
It  is  seen  by  far  more  readers 
per  copy  than  the  ordinary 
magazine.  St.  Nicholas  homes 
are  live  homes,  usually  with 
boys  and  girls  of  high  school 
and  prep,  bchool  age,  who  have 
a  voice  in  lamiiy  pur(,hases  and 
good  memories.  To  make  a  last- 
ing, valuable  impression  —  put 
your  advertising  in  St.  Nicholas. 


been  this  kind  of  influence  in  the  foremost 
families  of  the  nation.  Presidents  and  sena- 
tors, congressmen,  college  presidents,  writers, 
artists,  publishers,  manufacturers  have  all 
testified  to  the  value  of  St.  Nicholas  to  youth. 
They  have  subscribed  to  it  for  their  own 
boys  and  girls. 

Does  St.  Nicholas  come  to  your  home.''  If 
not,  subscribe  for  it  now. 

St,  Nicholas  is  a  real  magazine,  better  to- 
day than  any  time  in  its  history.  Give  your 
boys  and  girls  a  magazine  of  their  own,  writ- 
ten and  edited  for  youth.  The  cost  is  but  $3 
per  year — less  than  a  cent  a  day. 


In  Store  for  You 

THE  place  to  buy  account  books  is  the  store  where  the  National 
Eagle  Trademark  is  most  in  evidence.  It  assures  you  all 
that  is  best  in  bound  or  loose  leaf  records,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Always  ask  for  National  Blank  Books  and  identify  them  by  the 
Eagle.  Your  stationer  will  be  glad  to  help  you  select  the 
"Nationals"  best  suited  to  your  requirements. 

NATIONAL  BLANK   BOOK    COMPANY,   Holyoke,    Mass. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


BERTHIERVILLE.  P.  Q.,  CANADA 


LONDON 


THE   SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Real  Musical  C'riticlsm. — The  Girl — 
"  I  admire  that  pianist's  finish.  Don't 
you?  " 

The  M.\n— "  Yes,   but   I  always  dread  I' 
his  beginning." — Boston  Transcript.  V 


Counting  the  Cost. — Prospkctivk  Bkide- 
GRooM  (in  furniture  shop) — "  These  pri'-es 
make  me  give  up  all  thoughts  of  marriage. 
I  now  realize  it'll  be  cheaper  to  let  her 
sue  me  for  breach  of  promise."-^Lo?((/on 
Opinion. 


The  Unkindest  Cut. — "  It's  four  years 
now  since  he  left  me,"  said  the  deserted 
wife.  "  I  remember  it  just  as  well  as 
yesterday — how  he  stood  at  the  door, 
holding  it  open  till  six  flies  got  into  the 
house." — Boston  Transcript. 


Joshing  Joshua 

That  Joshua  was  a  wonder  ! 

lie  not  only  stopt  the  sun, 
But  he  hadn't  any  parents. 

For  he  Avas  the  son  of  Nun. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


How  She  Rises. — "  Truth  crusht  to 
earth  will  rise  again,"  said  the  hopeful 
person. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  cynic;  "  but  it's 
liable  to  have  to  go  with  a  crutch  for 
some  time  after." — Washington  Star. 


Past  vs.  Present. — "  Strange  Edith 
should  im  ite  that  horrid  grass-widow  to 
her  wedding;  she  has  such  a  disagreeable 
past." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  hut  she's  rich  enough  to 
furnish  a  verv'  agreeable  present." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Lowered  Percentage. — Donald — "D'ye 

ken  Mac  fell  in  the  river  on  his  way  hame 
last  nicht?  " 

Willie — "  Ye  dinna  mean  tae  say  ho 
was  drooned?  " 

Donald — "  Not  drooned,  but  badly 
diluted." — London  Ideas. 


Who's  Got  It?—"  What  is  worrying 
you  now?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  much."  replied  the  man 
who  is  perpetually  pensive.  "  1  am  merely 
trying  to  figure  out  what  has  become  of 
all  the  daylight  I  saved  since  we  set  the 
clocks  forward." — Washington  Star. 


Safety  First. — Edith — "  When  it  comes 
to  love,  I  wouldn't  give  a  thought  to  how 
much  a  man  is  making." 

]M.\.UD — "  Neither  would  I,  dear.  What 
would  primarily  interest  me  would  be 
how  much  he  had  already  made.  There's 
no  u.se  taking  chances." — Boston  Transcript. 


Patron  Saints. — Two  sailors,  an  Irish- 
man and  a  Scotchman,  could  ne\er  agree, 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  had  become  adepts 
in  starling  them  on  an  argument .  One  day 
"  patron  saints  "  was  the  subject,  of 
which  the  ScotcOiman  knew  nothing  and 
the  Irishman  just  a  little. 

"  Who  was  tlie  patron  saint  of  Ireland?  " 
said  Jock. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know?  " 
said  Pat".     "  Why,  the  holy  St.  Patrick." 

"  Well,"  .said  Jock  in  deliberate  tones, 
'■  liang  your  St.  Patrick." 

In  a  towering  rage  the  Irishman  hesi- 
tated a  second  while  he  thought  of  some- 
thing equally  offensive,  and  then  burst  out 
witii.  "  .\n(i  hang  your  Harry  Lauder!  " — 
London  Til-Bits. 
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Always. — "  Editli  is  ono  of  thoso  Rirls 
wh()S(^  interest  in  a  man  is  governed  by  liis 
wealtli." 

"  1  see;  the  greater  (he  i)rincipal  the 
{greater  the  interest." — Jioaton  'rrnnscripl. 


Where     Change     Was     Needed. — "  Do 

y(»ii  tliink  IMiss  ()l(lfj;irl  will  ev(>r  cliaiifie  hvv 
iniiul  and  marry  ■'  " 

"  No.  If  she  man'ies  it  will  he  beeause 
some  ni,an  of  her  acquaintanc'e  chanK^'s  his 
niiiul." — London  TU-Bit.s. 


What     Does     a     Mendicant     Mend? — • 

Maid — "  Tliere's  a  mendieant  at  the  door, 
madam." 

Mrs.  Nkwrith — "Well,  tell  him  we 
haven't  anything  to  mend  just  at  pres- 
ent."— 'lioston    Transcript. 


No  Disqualification. — She-=-V  An.d  hasn't 
[the    awful    life    of    destruction    and    war 
spoiled     j'ou     for     a     peaceful,     harmless 
existence?  " 

He — •'  Well,  you  see,  T  happen  to  be  a 
lawyer." — JSydnctj  Bidletin. 


An  Honor  of  Peace. — "  Wliat  are  your 
impressions  of  No  Man's  Land?  " 

"  1  didn't  get  into  the  war,"  answered 
the  morose  citizen.  '*  My  onl>-  \ivid  idea 
of  No  Man's  Land  is  home  while  spring 
housecleaning  is  going  on." — Washington 
Star. 


Reasoning  from  Kittens. — Little  Ed- 
ward's twin  sisters  were  being  christened. 
All  went  well  until  Edward  saw  the  water 
in  the  font.  Then  he  anxiously  turned  to 
his  mother  and  exclaimed:  "Ma,  which 
one  are  you  going  to  keep?  " — Blighty 
{London). 


Thoughtful  Landlord.  —  Landlord— 
"  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Harduppe,  to  have  to 
call  and  say  I  am  compelled  to  raise  your 
rent." 

Harduppe — "  Oh,  that's  all  right !  I 
was  afraid  you  were  going  to  ask  me  to!  " 
• — The  Passing  Show  {London). 


Right ! — The  teacher  was  giving  the 
class  a  natural-history  lecture  on  Australia. 

"  There  is  one  animal,"  she  said,  "  none 
of  you  have  mentioned.  It  does  not  stand 
up  on  its  legs  all  the  time.  It  does  not 
walk  like  other  animals,  but  takes  funny 
little  skips.     What  is  it?  " 

And  the  class  yelled  with  one  voice: 
"  Charlie   Chaplin." — London    Tit-Bits. 


The  Judge's  Busy  Day. — A  discouraged 
counselor  remarked  to  the  court,  "  My 
poor  client  is  little  likely  to  get  justice  done 
her  until  the  judgment-day." 

"  Well,  counselor,"  said  the  judge, 
"  if  I  have  an  opportunity  I'll  plead  for  the 
poor  woman  myself  on  that  day." 

"  Your  honor,"  replied  the  other,  "  will 
have  troubles  of  your  own  upon  that  day." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Probably  Dogfish. — Blank  had  had  a 
day  off,  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
office  the  following  morning  his  pals  wanted 
to  know  why  he  looked  so  disgruntled. 

"  Everything  went  wi-ong  !  "  grumbled 
Blank. 

"  How  was  that?  "  one  asked. 

"  Ever  go  fishing  with  a  girl?  " 

"  Once." 

"  Did   she   protest   against   hurting   the 
i.sh?  " 

No.  She  said  she  was  sure  they  were 
[)erfectly  happy,  because  they  were  all 
sagging  their  tails." — London  Til-Bits. 


It  isn't  fair  to  yourself  or  anyone 
else  to  go  around  coughing.  And  it*s 
so  unnecessary.  S.  B.  Cough  Drops 
relieve  it.  They  often  keep  a  cough 
from  becoming  a  cold.  Pure.  No 
drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten 
the  stomach. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1847 
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'ON'T  buy  toilet  paper  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Buy  it 
by  name— any  one  of  these  five  standard  brands— all  A,  P.  W. 
Quality  Products. 

Each  of  these  five  papers  differs  from  the  others  in  texture  and  weight.  Each  is  the 
recognized  standard  quality  of  its  type.  Some  bulky,  loosely-wound  rolls  look  like 
bargains,  but  they  are  not,  because  they  often  contain  coarse,  harsh  and  cheaply-made 
papers  that  are  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  unhygienic  and  positively  harmful.  You 
protect  the  whole  family  when  you  buy  A.  P.  W.  Quality  Products — highest  standards. 

Send  for  our  free  folder,  "A.P.W.  Quality  Products 


It  gives  information  every 
home-keeper  should  have. 
With  it  we  send  samples  and 
the  name  of  the  A.  P.  W. 
Quality  Products  dealer 
nearest  you.  In  this  way  you 
can  select  just  the  quality 
you  prefer,  then  call  for  it 
by  name. 


Look  for  this  sign  at 
is  the  mark  of  a  de- 
pendable merchant 
who  is  careful  in  his 
selection  of  merchan- 
dise, recognizing  the 
high  standard  re- 
quirements of  his 
customers. 


your  dealer's. 


It 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Department  12,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 
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T^v  Cuinl  lAat 
Ln'ts  in  a  Box' 


Get  it  from  the*l£xtdc"distributornearestyou 

The  Electric  Storage  BaheryCo. 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  SIGN 


The  largest  maker  of  storage  batteries  in  the  world 


1888 


PHILADELJPHIA,  PA. 


1919 


New  York      Boston      Chicago  Washington       Denver  San  Francisco      St.  Louis        Cleveland      Atlanta 

Pittsburgh      Minneapolis      Kansas  City  Detroit  Rochester      Toronto 

••Exl6e"    ••»lKcaii«Exl6e'-    ••1Ironcla6rExi^e"    "Ubln-Hx(^«"  "CbIoli^c  Hccumulator "    "  Uuftoc  Hccumulator" 

Batteries  are  made   by  this  Company  for  every  storage  battery  purpose 


T/ir  lAtrrary  Dipost  for  June   / /,    79/9        VI') 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


I 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

May  2S. — All  arrangoments  have  bocn 
completed  for  bloekadiiif?  Germany  in 
case  the  German  dcilegates  refuse  to 
sign  the  Peace  Treaty.  If  Germany 
does  not  sign,  she  will  he  giv(>n  seventy- 
two  hours'  notice  of  the  t«!rmination 
of  the  armistice,  on  the  expiration  of 
which  period  the  British,  French,  and 
Americans  will  advance  into  Germany. 

May  29. — The  German  delegation's  coun- 
t(>r-proposals  to  the  Peace  Treaty  are 
dc^Iivered  to  the  secretariat  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  They  include  among  other 
things  a  claim  by  Germany  for  $3,212,- 
500,000  for  damage  by  the  Allied 
blockade;  an  offer  by  Germany  to 
disarm  all  her  battle-ships,  provided  a 
part  of  her  mercantile  fleet  is  restored; 
rejection  of  the  cession  of  upper  Silesia 
and  of  the  claims  to  East  Prussia  and 
West  Prussia;  a  stipulation  that  Danzig 
shall  become  a  free  port;  and  an  offer 
by  Germanv  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
$25,000,000,000  in  gold,  five  billion  of 
which  is  to  be  paid  by  1926. 

An  agreement  is  reported  on  the  Adriatic 
question  under  which  Fiume  is  made  an 
independent  state  under  the  protection 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  cities 
of  Zara  and  Sebenico  are  given  to 
Italy,  which  renounces  all  claim  to  the 
rest  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  the 
hinterland. 

May  31. — The  German  delegation  has  been 
notified  by  the  Allies  that  no  more  notes 
regarding  the  terms  will  be  received 
by  the  Peace  Conference. 

June  1. — The  Rhine  Republic  is  pro- 
claimed in  various  Rhine  cities.  The 
new  government  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Dorten.  Wiesbaden  has  been  made  the 
provisional  capital. 

It  is  reported  that  the  entire  Council  of 
Four  is  willing  to  make  concessions  to 
Germany,  President  Wilson  apparently 
standing  for  the  greatest  and  Premier 
Clemenceau  for  the  least  modification 
of  the  Treaty.  Among  the  conces- 
sions seriously  considered  is  the  one 
relating  to  the  German  demand  for  a 
plebiscite  in  upper  Silesia;  also  the 
demand  that  the  •  city  of  Danzig 
should  have  a  voice  in  determining  its 
own  destiny;  further,  the  immediate 
inclusion  of  Germany  in  the  League  of 
Nations. 

June  2. — Austria's  peace  terms  are  handed 
to  her  delegates.  They  provide  ampng 
other  things  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Austrian  empire  from  240,935  square 
miles  to  between  40,000  and  50,000 
square  miles;  for  the  recognition  by 
Austria  of  the  independence  of  Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Jugo-Slavia;  and 
for  the  demobilization  of  all  Austrian 
naval  and  aerial  forces. 

June  3. — Two  changes  in  the  German 
peace  terms  are  being  considered  by  the 
Council  of  Four,  it  is  reported  from 
Paris.  One  is  the  possibility  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  German  proposal 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  $25,000,000,000, 
the  other  is  the  proposal  for  a  plebiscite 
in  Silesia. 

I  Sweden  and  Denmark  notify  the  Peace 
Conference  that  they  will  not  join 
in  a  blockade  of  Germany  in  the  event 
of  a  German  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty. 
A  similar  decision  has  already  been 
announced  by  Norway  and  Switzer- 
land. 
I 


AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 


ay  28. — Siberian  troops  of  the  Rolchak 
government  storm  Orenberg,  one  of  the 
last   Bolshevik    strongholds   in    south- 


east(>rn    Russia,    according    to    advices 
from  Omsk  to  London. 

There  has  b(H^n  an  uprising  against  the 
Soviet  in  the  district  around  l^ake 
Onega,  nort.liwest  of  Pc'trograd,  l^ondon 
reports,  it  is  furtlu^r  r('i)ort(ul  that 
Boh'hevik  troops  continue  to  retire 
in  the  Petrograd  region  before  tho 
Esthonians. 

May  30. — Bolsheviki  before  quitting  Riga 
shot  thirty  i)ersons  in  i\w,  central 
prison,  according  to  official  r('i)orts 
received  by  tlui  Americjan  P(^a(ul  I)(!le- 
gates  in  Paris.  The  anti-Bolshevik 
troops  cai)tured  Riga  with  slight 
fighting.  In  the  various  prisons  in 
the  captured  city  sixteen  hundred 
hostages  were  found. 

A  large  force  of  Bolsheviki  is  reported 
mobilizing  at  Jazanka,  an  important 
mining  district  near  Vladivostok,  in 
preparation  for  an  attack  on  tho  Allied 
mine  guards. 

June  3. — Esthonian  and  Finnish  forces 
have  taken  Petrograd,  according  to  an 
unconfirmed  telegram  to  Copenhagen. 

A  Russian  Bolshevik  plot  on  a  wide  scale 
has  been  discovered  in  Finland.  Many 
arrests  have  been  made. 

FOREIGN 

May  28. — Revolutionary  outbreaks  are 
reported  in  advices  from  Mexico  City. 
A  force  of  forty-five  inen,  including  a 
number  of  officers,  were  killed  by  rebel 
troops  on  the  Tehuantepec  railway. 
Block-houses  built  for  protection  along 
other  railway  lines  are  being  destroyed 
by  the  rebels  as  fast  as  they  are  built, 
it  is  reported. 

May  29. — ^A  general  strike  in  sympathy 
with  the  metal-workers  goes  into  effect 
in  Toronto,  fifteen  thousand  men 
going  out. 

A  mob  of  several  hundred  rioting  Chinese 
attack  the  shops  and  homes  of  the 
Japanese  at  Wuhu  on  the  Yangtse, 
according  to  a  special  cable  from 
Tokyo  to  San  Francisco. 

May  31. — The  an ti  -  Japanese  agitation 
and  riots  among  the  Chinese  people  are 
extending  from  the  north  China  dis- 
tricts to  a  large  portion  of  the  southern 
provinces,  says  a  cable  from  Tokyo. 

Mexican  rebels  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Felipe  Angeles,  recently  pro- 
claimed provisional  President  of  Mexico 
by  the  Villistas,  are  preparing  to  attack 
three  cities  in  northern  Mexico  with  a 
force  said  to  total  13,000  men.  It  is 
reported  that  all  foreigners  are  leaving 
the  section  where  the  Villistas  are  con- 
centrating.* 

June  1. — According  to  advices  from  Ot- 
tawa, the  Canadian  Government  is 
fighting  the  strikes  on  the  basis  of  their 
being  a  part  of  a  deliberate  revolution- 
ary movement  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  ■a  Soviet  Government  in  Winni- 
peg and  throughout  the  four  western 
provinces  of  Canada. 

June  2. — A  crowd  of  strikers,  strike  sym- 
pathizers, and  returned  soldiers  take 
possession  of  the  provisional  legislative 
chamber  at  Winnipeg,  demanding  the 
resignation  of  the  Premier  and  his 
cabinet  on  the  ground  of  incom- 
petency in  handling  the  strike  situation. 

e 

It  is  reported  from  Toronto  that  the 
Reds  in  the  local  trades  and  labor 
councils  are  meeting  rebuffs  at  every 
turn,  and  it  is  almost  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  sympathetic  strike  at 
present  is  a  failure. 

The  first  representative  of  the  new  Po- 
lish Government  to  come  to  the  United 
States  arrives,  in  the  person  of  Consul- 
General   Konstantin  Buszczynski. 

Reports   from  reliable   sources   are   that 


Size,  13"x9}^"x4" 
Weight,  2  lbs.  6  ounces 


mind  and  body.    Cloth.  $i.so  net.    Postpaid  $i.6s. 

Fll>k'  Si  \VA(i.>AI,|jS  0OilIl•A^V.  3.i4-.<!60  Kouitli  Ave.,  NEW  TOKK 


A  REGULAR 
HOLDUP 

A  few  ounces  of  KAPO  Ceibasilk  as 
applied  by  us  will  hold  up  the  heavi- 
est person,  in  the  water,  for  3  months. 

(Used  by  U.  S.  and  foreign  Governments  for 
this  purpose.) 

THAT  'S  WHY 

KAPO 

LIFE-SAVING    GARMENTS 

Absolutely  protect  you  from  the  danger  of 

drownmg  and  cramps  and  from  all  worry. 

Very  light,  comfortable,  and  secure. 

THEY  ARE  NOT  FILLED  WITH  AIR 
SWIM-WINGS  $2 

For  Bathing  and  Swimmins 

WATER-VESTS  $6 

For  Boating  and  Swimming 

OCEAN  WAISTCOATS  $12 

For  Travelers  and  Sportsmen 

For  MEN  — WOMEN -CHILDREN 

Chest  measurements  for  all  garments: — Size 
No.  I.  24  to  30  inches;  Size  No.  2.  32  to 
36  inches;  Size  No.  3.  38  to  44  inches; 
Size  No.  4,  46  to  50  inches. 

Sold    by    Department    and     Sporting    Goods 
Stores  everywhere  ;  if  not  easily  obtainable, 
will  send  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  illustrated  Booklet. 

KAPO  MFC.  CO. 

BOSTON.  MASS..  U.  S.  A. 
IT  ISN'T  SAFE  TO  WAIT 
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yfDFERTISERS  In  the 
yj/  Literary  Digest   gladly 
■^  pay  a  high  rate  to  talk 

to  people  of  culture  and  position. 
But  do  they  so  universally  show 
a  like  appreciation  of  Digest 
readers  as  reflected  in  the  quality 
of  the  stationery  on  which  they 
conduct  their  correspondence  ? 

One  gets  that  respect  which 
he  demands;  if  he  has  it  for 
himself  he  shows  it  for  his 
customers  and  prospects;  he 
cannot  expect  them  to  accord 
him  such  respect  otherwise. 
It  is  pertinent  to  suggest  that 
we  send  you  samples. 

The  Edwards  &  Franklin 
Company 

Designers  and  Makers  of  Distinctive  Stationery 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Members  of  Typothetae  since  1912 


WATERPROOF  CIGARETTE  CASE 

HOLDS  THIRTY 


Cotton 


SUk 
$1.00 


'•*niiiiiii»»» 


^■mmnif' 


THE  perfect  con- 
tainer for  a  full 
day's  smokes.  Rubber- 
ized to  keep  cigarettes 
from  drying  or  spilling. 

Light,  compact;  fits  pock- 
et. Ideal  for  any  smoker; 
great  for  motorists,  golfers, 
campers,  fishermen,  etc. 

So/i^  at  Haberdashers,  Sporting  Goods, 
Cigar  and  Drug  Stores:  —  Or  direct 
from    makers    upon    receipt  of  price, 

CROWN   SUSPENDER   CO.,    830  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A    LITTLE    TREASURE     FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to 
clean  every- 
thing in  and 
about  the 

house.  Hundreds  of  useful  recipes.     i2mo,  cloth,    Ji.oo. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY       -  NEW  YORK 


The  Expert  Cleaner 


BEACON 

THERE  ARE   NO    BETTER 

SHOES 


FOR  FIT        FOR  STYLE         FOR  WEAR 


F^JIcfl  jAor  Compmp/^*n.^ancJiesltr.JIIMHanyniirr 


C^hfhuahua  City,  Mexico,  is  attacked 
in  force  by  Villa  and  Angeles.  AH 
communications  are  cut  off  between 
Juarez  and  Chihuahua.  Many  residents 
of  Juarez  are  sending  their  belongings 
and  their  families  across  the  inter- 
national bridge  into  American  territory. 

June  3. — Counter-revolutionary  uprisings 
occur  in  many  towns  of  western  Hun- 
gary, say  reports  to  Berlin.  A  recent 
dispatch  from  Vienna  states  that  the 
Bolshevik  regime  in  Hungary  has  been 
overthrown. 

The  new  Rhine  republic  is  repudiated  by 
the  German  Government,  all  its  acts 
being  declared  void.  Chancellor  Philipp 
Scheidemann  has  ordered  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Dr.  Dorten,  the  President  of  the 
new  republic. 

DOMESTIC 

May  28. — Secretarv  Glass  reports  that 
the  fifth  loan  total  was  $5,249,908,300, 
the  loan  being  oversubscribed  to  the 
amount  of  .$749,908,300.  The  total 
number  of  subscribers  is  given  as 
12,000,000. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  tlie  present 
fiscal  year  100,000  more  persons  of  all 
descriptions  departed  from  than  came 
into_  the  United  States,  according  to 
official  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

May  31. — The  American  naval  seaplane 
NC-4,  under  command  of  Lieut.-Com. 
A.  C.  Read,  reaches  Plymouth,  En- 
gland, in  completion  of  its  flight  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

June  2. — Bombs  supposed  to  tave  been 
planted  by  Reds  in  an  attempt  to  in- 
augurate a  reign  of  terror  are  set  off 
in  eight  cities  of  the  East,  shortly  after 
midnight.  Two  lives  were  lost,  the 
all  the  persons  for  whom  the  bombs 
evidently  were  intended  escaped  with- 
out injury. 

Increased  railroad-,  telepbone-,  and  tele- 
graph-rates, ordered  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  respectively,  are  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  opinion  holding  that  the 
war  powers  conferred  by  Congress  upon 
the  President  included  the  right  to  fix 
intrastate  rates. 

June  3. — A  nation-wide  search  for  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  bomb  explosions 
in  the  principal  Eastern  cities  begins. 
Several  suspects  have  already  been 
arrested. 


WARNING? 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  the  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  yom-  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


The  DO-TT-ALL  TRACTOR  cultivates  any  crop  that  grows. 
It  goes  between  the  rows  on  wide  rowed  crops  and  astride 
the  rows  on  narrow  rowed  crops.  There  is  plentj-  of  room 
between  the  wheels  to  save  crushing  the  plants.  When  it 
comes  to  cultivating,  it  cultivates  faster  and  better  than  any- 
thing  that  walks.  In  addition  to  cultivating,  it  plows,  it 
harrows,  it  operates  your  lawn-mower  and  does  the  work  of 
a  good,  big  horse  in  pulling  any  kind  of  a  load  anywhere. 
.We  supply  all  kinds  of  attachments  to  go  with  this  wonder 
worker  and  the  man  who  tries  to  operate  a  small  farm  with- 
out the  use  of  this  wonderful  implement  is  behind  the  times. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  "7" — it's  free. 

CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street New  York  City 


ECONOMY 


insure   maximum  safety  and   minimum 
cost   in   safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  fire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.     An  inex- 
pensive  "Drop  Out"  Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 
original  efficiency.    The  Economy  is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  coitiparcd  with 
til-?  use  of  one-time  fuses,  it  cuts  annual  fuse 
miiintenance  costs  approximately  80%. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts..  CHICAOO,  U.S.A. 

:Solr  manttfnctnrertt  of  "ARKLESS"—th^  Non- 

Rrticwable  Fttsc  irith  the  lOOK'ty  Guaranteed 

Indicator. 

Economy  Fuses  arc  also  made  in  Canada  at  Monlreal 


FOR  PORCHES,  FLOORS  AND  WAUS 

There's  no  paint  quite  so  durable,  attractive, 
economical  and  easy  to  use  for  theabove  pur- 
poses as  U,  S,  N.  Deck  Paint.  It  dries  hard  in 
12  hours  and  gives  years  of  service.  If  you 
don't  know  who  sells  it  in  your  town,  write  us. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
Boston  Cleveland  New  York 


DRIES  HARD  OVERNIGHT 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER 

'~'  "      '^AVES  YOU  MONEY 


Buy  direct  and  save  SIO  toS20  on  a 
bicycle.     RANGER    BICYCLES    now 
come  in    44   styles,    colors    and   sizes. 
Greatly     improved;      prices     reduced. 
V  Other  reliable  models      a!ao.  WE 

fN^    DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  apjyroval 
'    and  Si)  days  trial  and  riding  teat. 
Our   big    FREE    catalos    shows 
everythini;  new  in  bicycles  and  sun- 
t  dries.    Write  for  it. 
•  TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and 
Buppiiea  at  hdlf  usual  prices. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or 
sundries  until  you  Ret  our  wonder- 
ful tie w  offers. \ow  prices  and  liberal 
terms.    A  postal  brings  evorvthing. 

CYCLE  COMPANY 
Dept.pi72  Chicago 


Rangor 

Clectrle 

Lighted 

mo 


MEAD 
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Every  year  millions  of  travelers  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  be- 
tween New  York  and»Philadelphia  see  this  lar^e  electric  sign  on 
the  Johnson  &"  Johnson  Buildings  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


A  Beacon  in  the  Night 


t( 


Just  as  this  electric  sign  is  a 
Beacon  in  the  Night,"  so  the 
name  of  Johnson  &  Johnson  has 
been  a  "beacon"  to  physicians  and 
nurses  for  over  thirty  years. 

It  likewise  points  the  way  to 
a  safety  service  for  the  home, 
provided  by  the  -world's  largest 
makers  of  surgical  dressings. 

Back  'of  this  service  is  a  great 
organization  of  scientists. 

These  experts  test  with  sched- 
uled regularity  the  raw  materials 
that  enter  the  Johnson  &  Johnson 
laboratories.     They    safeguard 


every  process  of  manufacture. 
They  examine  with  clinical  thor- 
oughness the  finished  product. 

Nothing  is  ignored — no  single 
item  of  carefulness  which  may 
improve  the  quality  and  keep  it 
worthy  of  the  Johnson  &  Johnson 
label. 

Let  the  name  Johnson  &  Johnson 
be  a  "beacon"  for  you.  Bear  it  in 
mind  when  visiting  your  druggist. 
[Rely  on  it  for  safety's  sake.  Your 
druggist  does.  By  so  doing  he  indi- 
cates his  belief  in  scientific  accuracy 
and  still  further  proves  himself  worthy 
of  your  increased  patronage. 


What  Oar  Laboratory 
Has  Done  for   You 

Synol   Soap — Nothing   better   for    toilet, 
bath  and  shampoo.   Liquid  or  cake  form. 

Red  Cross  Gauze — The  perfect  gauze  for 

every  purpose. 
Johnson's    Shaving    Cream  Soap — 

"The  lather's  the  thing"  to  ease  the 
shave  and  aid^the  skin. 

Linton    Gauze   Bandage — Preferred 

in  hospitals;  best  for  the  home. 
Red      Cross      Absorbent     Cotton  — 

Standard  the  world  over. 

Zonas    Adhesive     Plaster  —  Mends 
everything. 

Johnson's  Toilet  and   Baby'Powder 

— An  old  standby  with  physicians 
and  nurses.  Best  for  baby;  best  for 
you. 

JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Products  that  should  be 
in  every  home 
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AMERICAN    CHAIN 


BRIDGEPORT, 


1MM    M«»«      ^^    MtUSMTOff 


In    Canada  —  Dominion     Chain 


Largest  Manufacturers 
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Where  Strength  Means  Safety 

A  storm-tossed  sea — a  giant  liner  crowded  to  the  rails  with 
panic-stricken  humanity — and  the  only  thing  between  the 
rock  bound  coast  and  eternity — an  ACCO  CHAIN — and 
it  held. 


At  such  nerve  racking  times  you  can't  blame  p^^e  for 
asking — will  the  captain  fail  us?  Will  the  anchor  chains 
hold  ?  '      ...  ^       ^^ ' 


In  the  hour  of  peril,  you  can't  measure  human  life  nor  human 
suffering  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Ocean  travel  demands  SAFETY. 

Before  a  seaman  can  secure  a  pilot's  lic^se  he  must  pass  the 
examiner's  test.  Before  an  ACCO  CHAIN  can  get  a  "com- 
mission" it  must  prove  its  STRENGTH — every  link  rriust 
test  up  to  its  rated  capacity  to  make  SAFETY  ABSOLUTE. 

ACCO  CHAINS  are  tested  with  the  largest  and  most  modem 
type  of  chain  tester  in  the  world. 

You  can  stake  your  last  dollar  that  every  link  in  each  chain 
we  make  will  HOLD  for  the  purpose  intended.  And  we  make 
chains  for  every  known  requirement  from  Plumbers'  Safety 
Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain — ^^all  sizes,  styles  and  finishes. 


^,^V-l^!^e3^0<x<^. 


COMPANY,  Incorporated 

CONN,  U.  S.  A. 

Co.    Ltd.,    Niagara    Falls,    Ontario 


of  Chain  in  the  World 
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SANFORiy^ 


PREMIUM 
WRITING  FLUID 

Writes  a 
Bright  Blue 

Changes  to  an  everlasting  black 
NEVER  FADES 

For  sale  by  all  stationers 


'  f  ii.iftiji 


Dolicigpiis  Muffins 


Tasty,  appetizing  muffins  baked  from  a  flour 
endorsed  by  dietitians — approved  by  American 
Medical  Association —  • 

Flour  for 
Diabetics 

A   product  of   the    famed   Soya  bean 
rich    in  proteins  anVl   fats,   with   but  a 
trace  of  starch. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "Diets  for  Diabetics'' 
— authontativ* . 

Five   3-cent  stamps  bring  quarter- 
pound   sample— enough  for  neaping 
plate  of  muffins  or  gems. 
Waukesha   Health   Products  Co. 
93  Grand  Ave..  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Ask  Your  Docior 


^1 

li 
i: 


A  real,  heart  interesting  story  of 
'f    fishing  back  in  your  boyhood 
'  days.  Illustrated  by  Briggs, 
the  famous  cartoonist. 

Gives  practical  detailed  meth- 
ods,  helps    and    hints  on  the 
angling  sport  of  today.      Tells 
the  "how"  of  bait  casting. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

6587      COLFAX  AVE.^ 


M^ 


SOUTH  BEND, 
IND. 


FUN-!' 


h-h-, 


Shooi  Withoiit  Noise 

Get  no  end  of  fun  this  summer,  in  your  back  yard 
and   on  your  vacation,    target  shooting   with   a 
V  Maxim  Silencer  on  your  .22.     It  elim- 

inates all  report  noise    and  recoil; 
steadies   and    betters    jour   aim. 

■r-r-r-o-r»r-Txr"irC 


Sendfop 

FREE  BOOK 

ofHumorouS     y  ^ISS^^^i.^lhrJU^l^"""  "'• 
c»>eriences  _/  maxim  silencer  co. 

OfUSerS  g4  Homeslead  Ave.,  Hartford,  Corn. 


ESTHONIA 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


republic,  Avhose  sovereignty  lies  in  the 
National  Council,  which  is  qualified  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  law  to  act  for 
the  country  and  the  nation  through  its 
diplomatic  representatives. 

"  After  the  victory  of  the  Allies  a  new 
development  took  form  in  the  political 
status  of  the  Esthonian  people.  This 
change  was  signified  by  the  Avax  against  the 
Russian  Bolsheviki.  On  November  11, 
1918,  the  Provisional  Esthonian  Govern- 
ment became  a  government  de  facto.  On 
November  19  an  agreement  Avas  reached 
between  the  Esthonian  and  German 
authorities  with  the  object  of  securing 
immediate  evacuation  of  Esthonian  terri- 
tory by  the  Germans  and  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  Esthonian  Government. 

"  Then  began  the  war  against  the  Bol- 
she\dki.  In  the  face  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  due  to  violent  German  opposi- 
tion, despite  the  lack  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions, despite  the  lack  of  a  regularly  organ- 
ized army  and  an  established  financial 
system,  the  Esthonian  Government  held 
its  own.  It  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Allied  governments  and  with  neighbor- 
ing governments  in  order  to  secure  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance.  The  Allies 
responded  to  Esthonia's  appeal  by  sup- 
plying arms  and  munitions.  Great  Britain 
is  to  be  especially  mentioned  for  sending 
war-ships  to  Esthonia,  which  arrived  on 
December  1. 

"  The  defense  of  the  new  republic  then 
began,  greatly  aided  by  the  Government  of 
Finland,  Avhich  furnished  arms,  munitions, 
a  loan,  and  authorized  a  levy  of  voluntary 
troops  in  its  territory  who  supported  the 
cause  of  Esthonia.  Two  destroyers, 
captured  by  the  British  Navy,  were  lent 
temporarily  to  the  Esthonian  Government 
by  consent  of  Great  Britain  through 
Admiral  Alexander  Sinclair.  Thus  were 
th-e  Esthonians  enabled  in  part  to  rid  their 
territory  completely  of  Bolshevik  troops. 
To-day  there  is  no  supreme  power  in 
Esthonia  except  that  exercised  by  the 
Esthonian  Provisional  Government.  It 
can  not  be  contested  without  suppressing 
all  authority." 

INTERNAL   RECONSTRUCTION— The 

upset  of  war-conditions  did  not  interfere 
with  the  internal  reorganization  of  the 
country,  we  learn  from  another  report  in 
La  Revue  Baltique.  The  machinery  of  the 
new  government  had  to  be  kept  in  running 
order  at  the  same  time  that  military  ex- 
penses  had  to  be  met.  Finland,  we  are 
told,  is  the  only  country  that  responded 
to  Esthonia's  request  for  financial  aid.  The 
first  landmark  in  the  rebirth  of  Esthonia 
was  recorded  on  February  24  last,  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  nation's  independ- 
ence. The  day  was  celebrated  with  general 
enthusiasm,  in  which  it  is  especially  to  be 
noted  that  the  German  element  of  the  pop- 
ulation participated.  They  made  the  frank 
avowal  that  formerly  they  were  "  blinded 
by  theories  of  the  Pan-Germans  "  and  did 
not  clearly  see  the  import  of  Esthonia's 
act  of  independence.  Dear  also  to  the 
notice  of  Esthonians  is  the  recognition  by 
the  British  Lloyd's  that  all  ships  claimed 
as  Esthonian  have  been  so  registered  and 
have  the  right  to  fly  the  Esthonian  flag, 
which  consists  of  three  horizontal  stripes 
as  follows:  blue,  black,  white. 


A 

NIP 

WiMtelbck 

GINGERALE 


Health  -  Looks — Comfort 

Wear  this  scientifically  constructed  health 
belt,  endorsed  by  physicians  and  surgeons. 
A  light  but  durable  support  for  the  abdo- 
inen  which  greatly  relieves  the  strain  on  the 

abdominal  muscles. 

THE  "WONDER" 

HEALTH   BELT 

Releases  the  tension  on  the 
internal  ligaments  and  causes 
the  internal  organs  to  resume 
their  proper  positions  and  per- 
form their  functions  in  a  nor- 
WITH  mal.   healthful    \vay.     Easy  to 

adjust  —  a  great  comfort  to 
the  wearer.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Send  for  the  belt  on  FI\'E  days'  FREE 
TRIAL,  if  satisfactory,  send  us  $2.50.  If 
not.  return  belt.  Give  normal  waist  meas- 
ure when  ordering. 


The  Weil  Health  Belt  Co. 


113  Hill  St. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


DRUGGISTS  :  Write  for  proposition  and  full  particulars. 


Flor  de 


MELBA 

The  Cigar  Supreme 


flM'-Hii 


(? 


I.  Lewis  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.   //)_ 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Makers  ■'t/C 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 


f~i<,. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

A  BIGGER  JOB? 

Over  IJO.OOO  men  and  wompn  annii:4ny  prepare  for 
hiKlu-r  positione  thru  LaSalle  trainiiiK.     Wc  uffer 
)ecialized  courses  la  Business  Adniinietration; 
lieher  Accountancy;  Cost  AccountinR;  Audit- 
ing; IntHrsCate  Commerce  and    liailway  Traf- 
fic; Commercial  Law;  Busincsa  Letter  Writ- 
'  ing;  Law  (preparing  for  bar  examination  in 
any  Btate);  iJaiiking^;   Commercial   Spanish; 
Bookkeepme  and  Fllomcntary   Accounting'; 
Public  Speaking;  iJusinesa  Lnetish.    Train 


by  mail  in  your  spare  time.     Let  our  corps 
of  .%0  business  and  educational  experts  help 
you.    Valuable  consulting  privilcKes  frecto 
members.  Low  cot)t;ea8y  monthly  payrnenta. 
Writtiinow,  stating  tbecotirse  in  which  inter- 
ested and  we   willBencvreu  catalog  telling 
how  you  can  quickly  ^ual^^y  for  an  important, 
high-salaried  position  in  vour  chosen  field. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

World's  Greatest  ExtemUm  University" 
Dept.  652-RA  Chicago,  A\ 
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Smoother  Faces! 


Millions  of  men  have  Smoother 
Faces.  They  are  the  millions  of 
Gem  users.  They  have  learned 
the  big  truth  about  shaving,  and 
that  is — 


The  Blade  is  the  Razor  ^^ 


Its  holder  is  an  accessory — an 
important  accessory — that  makes 
the  blade  usable. 

Gem  Damaskeene  Blades — keen 
as  Damascus  steel — have  a  deli- 
cacy and  uniformity  of  edge  that 
actually  give  a  silken  skin,  a  happy 
shave — the  shave  you  have  always 
wanted. 

This  is  not  due  alone  to  the 
usual  manufacturing  processes  of 
hardening,  tempering  and  grind- 


ing. The  added  refinements  of  our 
own  and  a  truly  unusual  rigidity 
of  inspection,  both  resulting  from 
39  years  of  conscientious  study  of 
the  shaving  problem — these  are 
the  secrets  of  the  Damaskeene 
Blades  of  the  Gem  Razor. 

Thousands  of  men  who  have 
sought  in  vain  for  Smoother  Faces 
swing  permanently  over  every  year 
to  the  Gem.  ]No  longer  for  them 
the  painful  shaves  and  the  "near" 
shaves.  They,  with  all  other  mil- 
lions of  Gem  users  have  found 
shaving  content. 

The  shaving  content  you  will 
find,  concealed  in  the  delicate  edge 
of  one  Gem  Damaskeene  Blade 
will  amply  repay  your  investment 
in  a  Smoother  Face. 


I 


The  Gem  Folder 
"Smoother  Faces 
and  How  to  Get 
One"  is  of  value 
to  every  man. 
Shall  we  send 
you  a  copy? 


Damaskeene 


1 


AA    The  price  of  the  Standard  Gem  represents  the  full  service 
^^    you  can  ask  from  any  razor.     Complete  outfit  includes 
=    holder,  handle  for  stropping  and  seven  Damaskeene  Blades 
in  compact,  velvet-lined  case. 


Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Branch:  591  St.  Catherine  St.,  W.,  Montreal 


iff 
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Monthly   Dividends 

and  Monthly 
Earning    Statements 

The  monthly  dividends  paid  to 
Preferred  Stockholders  of  Cities 
Service  Company  provide  a 
convenient  and  regular  income  safe- 
guarded by  earnings 

Five  Times  Over  Preferred 

Stock   Dividend 

Requirements 

The  statements  of  earnings  mailed 
to  stockholders  monthly  enable 
investors  to  keep  in  constant  touch 
\vith  the  financial  progress  of  the 
Company. 

Send  for 
Preferred  Stock  Circular  LD-j 

Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

60  Wall  Street,  New  York 


The  Open  Door 
to  Investment 

Baby  Bonds  and  Odd  Lots  of 
stock  bring  investments  v^rithin 
the  reach  of  all. 

You  can  buy  the  securities  of  our 
own  Government,  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, of  railroad,  industrial 
and  public  utility  corporations. 

You  can  buy  such  securities 
for  cash  or  on  the  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan. 

Send   for    Booklet   D-9 
"Odd  Lot  Investment" 

.lohn  Muir  S;  fo. 

^-^  SPECIALISTS    IN  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadwaj?,  N.V 


7-.j_y  City,  6%-Farm  —  First  Mortgages.  Our  own 
IT/  money  invested  in  all  mortgages  offered  inves- 
/f\  tors.  Our  farm  mortgages  are  made  only  on 
/\f  Central  Tei^as,  black  waxy,  hog-wallow  lands. 
Not  more  than  50%  of  value  loaned — usually 
less.  Twenty  years  in  business.  Write  for  booklet,  "Safe 
Investments." 

R.  0.  CULP  &  COMPANY,  te!fes 

F"i'  40  vfars  wt.-  liavc  bct-n  i>.tyiii(:  our  nistittiiers 
the  hi:;liest  ictiirns  consistent  witli  rt)nservativL' 
iiiotliods.  First  inort;;a'^e  loans  of  $200  and  tip 
wliirh  we  can  lefoniniond  after  tlio  most  thnrougli 

rsonnl  investigali  "ii,   Ploasf  ask  for  Lftau  List  No. 

I  cititicates  «jf  |"i'»and  up  also  for  saviny  invf.str>rs. 


^Q 


FIRST  NORTCACES 


Secured  By  High  Class  Residence 
Property  in  Oklahoma  City 

I^ans  conservatively  placed  only  on 
individually  owned  homes  in  newest  and 
best  districts  where  values  are  steadily 
increasing. 
Desirable  first  mortgages;  denominations 
of  $500  to  $7,500  payable  in  five  years. 
Absolute  safety  and  7%  net  to  you;  an  ideal 
investment.     Full  information  on  request. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON   CO..  Inc. 

Capital  $500,000.00 

31  State  National  Bank  Building 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


GERMAN   ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS  AS 
AFFECTED  BY  THE  PEACE  TREATY 

TDRADSTR-EErS  is  of  opinion  that 
-^  perhaps  "the  jnost  generally  interest- 
ing exeJianges  that  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  German  delegates  at  Versailles 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  are  those  embodied  in 
the  notes  relative  to  economic  provisions" 
which  were  made  public  late  in  Maj\ 
The  German  note  set  forth  that  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  generations  Ger- 
many had  become  transformed  from  an 
agricultural  state  capable  of  feeding  40,- 
000,000  people  into  an  industrial  state 
able  to  insura  the  nourishment  of  a  popula- 
tion of  67,000,000.  It  was  then  pointed 
out  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty,  Germ,any  would  have  to  surrender 
her  merchant  tonnage  and  ships  in  course  of 
construction  suitable  for  overseas  trade; 
that  her  shipyards  would  have  to  build 
for  five  years  tonnage  destined  for  the 
Allied  governments,  and  renounce  her 
overseas  possessions,  and  that  her  interests 
and  securities  in  Allied  countries  and 
their  colonies  and  protectorates  Avould 
be  subject  to  liquidation  as  a  part  of  the 
reparation  demanded  by  the  Entente. 
The  German,  note  further  urged  that  by 
putting  into  force  the  territorial  clauses 
Germany  would  lose  in  the  East  her  most 
important  regions  for  the  production  of 
cereals  and  potatoes,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  loss  of  twenty-one  per  cent, 
of  the  total  crops  of  those  food  products, 
wlyle  the  intensity  of  her  agricultural 
production  "would  be  diminished  con- 
siderably." 

In  addition,  the  note,  as  Bradstreet's 
outlines  it,  complains  that  Germany's 
importation  of  certain  raw  material  indis- 
pensable for  the  production  of  manure, 
such  as  phosphates,  would  be  hindered; 
her  industries  would  suffer  from  lack  of 
coal,  the  treaty  providing  for  the  loss  of 
almost  a  third  of  the  production  of  her  coal- 
mines and  the  delivery  of  lai:ge  quantities 
of  coal  to  AUied  countries,  and.  further- 
more, that  Germany  "must  con,cede  to 
her  neighbors  nearly  three-quarters  of  her 
mineral  production,  including  more  than 
three-fifths  of  her  zinc  product."  The 
note  then  argues  that  after  the  diminu- 
tion of  her  p.roducts  and  the  loss  of  her 
merchant  fleet  and  of  her  possessions 
abroad  Germany  "would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  import  from  abroad  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  raw  materials,  so  that  a  great 
part  of  her  industry  would  be  doomed  to 
destruction,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  the 
rueccssity  of  importing  foodstuffs  would 
increase  and  the  possibility  of  satisfying 
the  demand  therefor  would  decrease  in  a 
like  proportion."  As  a  result,  Germany 
would  not  be  able  to  give  bread  and  work 
to  millions  of  her  inhabitants,  who  would 
be  "reduced  to  earn  their  livelihood  by 
navigation  and  by  trade."  These  per- 
sons, it  was  argued,  woiild  have  to  emigrate, 
tliis  being  difficult,  "because  the  most 
important  countries  are  opposed  to  Gor- 
man immigration,  while  others,  e.xpelled 
from  Allied  territories,  would  return  to 
their  n.ative  land." 

In  reply  it  was  set  forth  that  the  Ger- 
man note  appeared  to  the  Entente  to  con- 
tain "a  very  inadequate  presentation  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  to  be  marked  in  parts  by 
great  exaggeration,  and  to  ignore  the  funda- 


mental considerations  arising  both  out  of 
the  incidents  and  the  results  of  the  war 
which  explain  and  justify  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty."  In  the  first  place,  the  Allies 
pointed  out  that  Germany  would  not  have 
to  feed  67,000.000  of  people  because  she 
would  lose  about  6,000,000  in  the  non- 
German  territories  which  it  was  proposed 
to  transfer.  As  the  Allied  reply  has  been 
accepted  as  a  remarkable  presentation,  of 
the  ease  against  Germany,  several  extracts 
from  it  deserve  reprinting  here: 

"Complaint  is  made  in  the  German 
note  that  Germany  is  required  to  surrender 
her  merchant  tonnage,  existing  or  in  course 
of  construction,  and  that  a  prior  claim  is 
made  upon  her  ship-building  capacity  for 
a  limited  term  of  years.  No  mention, 
however,  is  made  of  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  smaller  tonnage  of 
Germany  is  left  to  her  unimpaired,  and  it 
seems  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of 
her  spokesman  that  the  sacrifice  of  her 
larger  shipping  is  the  inevitable  and  neces- 
sary penalty  -  imposed  upon  her  for  the 
ruthless  campaign  which,  in  defiance  of  all 
laws  and  precedent,  she  waged  during  the 
last  two  years  of  the  war  upon  the  mer- 
cantile shipping  of  the  world. 

"As  a  partial  offset  against  the  twelve 
and  three-fourths  million  tons  of  shipping 
sunk,  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  four  million 
tons  of  German  shipping.  In  other  words, 
the  shipping  which  it  is  proposed  to  take 
from  Germany  constitutes  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  which  was  thus  wantonjy  de- 
stroyed. The  universal  shortage  of  mer- 
chant shipping  is  the  result,  not  of  the 
terms  of  peace,  but  of  the  action  of  Ger- 
many, and  no  surprize  can  reasonably  be 
felt  if  .she  is  called  upon  to  bear  a;  share — 
and  it  is  a  very  moderate  share — of  a  loss 
for  which  her  own  criminal  deeds  have 
been  responsible. 

"Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  proposal 
that  on  the  eastern  side  Germany  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  regions  specially  devoted 
to  the  production  of  wheat  and  potatoes. 
This  is  true.  But  the  note  fails  altogether 
to  observe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  to  prevent  either  the  continued 
production  of  those  commodities  in  the 
areas  in  question,  or  their  importation 
into  Germany. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  free  admission  of 
these  products  of  the  eastern  districts  is 
provided  for  during  a  period  of  three  years. 
Moreover,  it  is  fortunate  for  Germany  that 
those  regions  have  lost  none  of  their  pro- 
ductivity owing  to  the  ravages  of  war. 
They  have  escaped  the  shocking  fate  which 
was  dealt  out  by  the  German  armies  to  the 
eoiTespondiug  territories  in  Belgium  and 
Fraijce  in  the  west,  and  Poland,  Russia, 
Roiuiiania,  and  Servia  on  the  east.  There 
a])ixiars  to  be  no  reason  why  their  produce 
should  not  continue  to  find  ^  market  on 
German  soil. 

"The  German  note  makes  special  com- 
plaint of  the  deprivation  of  coal  and  as- 
serts that  nearly  one-thu-d  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  existing  coal-mines  will  be  lost. 
Bui  should  not  the  coal  situation  be  vie-wed 
from  a  different  and  wider  standpoint? 
It  can  not  be  forgotten  that  among  the 
most  wanton  acts  perpetrated  by  the  Ger-  . 
man  armies  during  the  war  was  the  almost 
complete  destruction  by  her  of  the  coal- 
supplies  of  northern  France. 

"An  entire  industry  was  obliterated 
with  a  calculation  and  a  savagery  which 
it  will  take  many  years  to  repair.  The 
result  has  been  a  grave  and  prolonged 
shortage  •  of  coal  in  Western  Europe. 
There  can  be  no  reason  in  equity  why  the 
eff(H't  of  this  shortage  should  bo  borne  ex- 
clusively by  the  Allied  nations  who  were 
its  victims,  or  why  Germany,  who  delib- 
erately  made  herself   responsible  for   the 
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Forward— together! 


FROM  your  country's  rich 
mines,  from  fertile  soil, 
from  uncut  forest,  American 
Industry  seeks  raw  materials 
to  fashion  into  the  myriad 
needs  of  modern  life. 

But  our  industrial  greatness 
is  only  partly  due  to  bountiful 
nature.  Unless  men  and  man- 
agement, with  hands  joined, 
are  backed  by  invested  capital, 
the  wheels  of  industry  will  clog 
and  halt. 

American  Industry  will  need 
added  capital  to  produce  the 
foods  and  manufactured  goods 
which  the  world  demands. 
This  forward  movement  will 
mean  a  prospering  nation  of 
full-time  workers— resulting  in 
more  profit  for  all. 

The  needed  money  to  "carry 
on"  will  be  raised  by  industrial 


bonds  which  will  be  offered  to 
the  public. 

Such  bonds  are  the  safe 
means  by  which  the  American 
people,  their  principal  care- 
fully protected,  share  in  the 
earnings  of  American  Industry 
and,  therefore,  in  American 
prosperity. 

If  chosen  under  sound  ad- 
vice, these  bonds  are  depend- 
able income-bearing  "promises 
to  pay."  Their  soundness  is 
backed  by  the  actual  properties 
themselves. 

A  thorough,  painstaking 
analysis  of  each  issue  precedes 
our  offering  of  bonds  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  country. 
Our  recommendations  are  at 
the  free  disposal  of  everyone 
who  has  learned  the  habit  of 
saving  money  and  now  wishes 
to  put  that  money  to  work. 


The  National  Qty  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


You  will  find  a  National 
City  Company  Corre- 
spondent Office  in  50  of 
the  leading  cities  of  the 
country. 

In  each  of  these  offices 
you  can  purchase  Gov- 
ernmeyit,  Municipal, 
Railroad,  Industrial, 
and  Public  Utility 
Bonds  of  the  highest 
character. 

Each  of  these  offices  is 
equipped  to  render 
unusual  service  to  in- 
vestors generally,  atid 
to  bond  buyers  in  par^ 
ticular. 

BONDS 

SHORT  TERM  NOTES 

ACCEPTANCES 
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lyormocide  '"cDwder  does  more 
tKan  clean  the  teeth 

-r^HAT  is  why  it  is  so 
widely  prescribed  by 
dentists  for  the  correction 
of  sore,  tender,  bleeding  or 
receding  gums — the  symp- 
toms of  Pyorrhea  (Riggs* 
Disease) . 

Dentists   know   how  im- 
portant it  is   to   check  the 
progress     of     pyorrhea     in 
time.  They  know,  also,   the 
proven   value   of   Pyorrho- 
cide  Powder  for  this  pur- 
pose.    Its  merits  were  thoroughly  established   with  the 
dental  profession  long  before  it  was  advertised  to  the 
general  public.    This  professional  recommendation  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  its  extensive  sales  have  been  built. 

Pj^orrhocide  Powder  is  the  one  dentifrice  that  con- 
tains all  the  elements  which  exhaustive  clinical  research 
and  tests  have  proved  necessary  for  restoring  and  main- 
taining gum  health.  These  tests,  in  clinics  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  pyorrhea  research  and  oral  prophylaxis,  covered 
a  period  of  nine  years;  the  results  of  these  tests  have  been 
given  to  the  entire  dental  profession. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  cleans  the  teeth  scientifically  by 
removing  the  mucoid  deposits  and  daily  accretions  before 
they  become  hard,  gum-irritating  tartar  formations  which 
are  the  principal  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

But  Pyorrhocide  Powder  does  more  than  clean  the  teeth.  It  heals 
and  soothes  the  gums ;  helps  to  make  them  hard  and  firm ;  tends  to  check 
infection. 

If  your  gums  show   pyorrhetic  symptoms,  Pyorrhocide  Powder   (used 
tw^ice  daily)   will  prove  a  most  effec- 
tive aid  in  restoring  them  to  a  healthy 
condition.     If  jour  gums  are  healthy, 
it  will  keep  them  so. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  costs  a  dollar 
but  it  is  economical  because  a  package 
contains  six  months  supply.  Sold  by 
leading  druggists  and  dental  supply 
houses. 

The  Dentinol  &  Pyorrhocide  Co.,  Inc. 


H76  Broadway         New  York  City 


Free  Sample 
and  Booklet 

JFrite  for  liberal 
sample  of  Pyorrho- 
cide Powder  and 
our  educational 
booklet  on  causes, 
effects,  treat- 
7nent  and  preven- 
tion of  pyorrhea. 


PYORRHEA 

SOFT-BLteOING-SP  O^- 
RECEDINCGUM.. 

^H  GUManu  MOUTH  HtA<" 


'  I  vj  r<  rt  n  (J  ^- 1  l;  c 
''tWvoRK.uS 


We  shall  continue  to  produce  through  exhaustive  scientific  research, 
and  by  unlimilcd  clinical  facililies,  only  such  a  dentifrice  as 
is  proved  most  effective  in  promoting  tooth,  gum  and  mouth  health. 


deficiency,  should  not.  to  the  full  limit  of 
her  capacity,  make  it  ^ood. 

"Stress  is  also  laid  upon  the  hardships 
alleged  to  be  inflicted  upon  Germany  by 
the  necessity  of  imi-orting  in  future  iron 
or(is  and  zinc.  It  is  not  understood  \vh\- 
Germany  should  be  supposed  to  suffer 
from  conditions  to  which  other  eountries 
contentedly  submit.  It  would  appear,  to 
be  ^  fundamental  fallacy  that  Xhv.  i)olitical 
control  of  a  country  is  essential  in  order  to 
j)r6cure  a  reasonable  shart^  of  its  ])rod- 
irt't?;.  Such  a  proposal  finds  no  founda- 
tioil  in  economic  law  or  in  history. 

"The  Alli<fd  and  Associated  Powers  can 
not  accept  the  speculative!  estimate  j)re- 
sented  to  tluan  in  the  German  note  on 
the  future  conditions  of  German  industry 
as  a  whole.  This  estimate  apjx'ars  to 
them  to  be  characteriz<!d  and  vitalized  by 
l)ali)able  exagjjerations.  No  note  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  economic  disaster  pro- 
duced by  the  war  is  wide-sjwead  and  indeed 
universal.  Every  country  is  called  upon 
to  suffer.  There  is  no  reason  why  Ger- 
many, which  was  responsible  for  the  war. 
should  not  suffer  also. 

"  Similarly,  as  regards  the  population 
of  the  future,  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  data  which  are  contained  in  the 
German  note.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
sought  to  prove  that  emigration  from 
Germany  will  be  necessary,  but  that  few 
countries  will  receive  the  intending  immi- 
grants. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sought 
to  show  that  there  will  be  a  flood  of  Ger- 
mans returning  to  their  native  land  and 
live  under  the  conditions  which  ha\e  al- 
ready been  described  as  intolerable'.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  attach  too  much  weight 
to  either  speculation.   • 

"Finally,  the  German  note  rashly  as- 
serts that  the  peace  conditions  will 
logically  bring  about  the  destruction 
('loss'  in  original)  of  several  millions  of 
l^ersons  in  Germany,  in  addition  to  those 
who  have  ))erishcd  in  the  w'ar  or  who  are 
alleged  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  conse- 
quence of  the  blockade.  Against  the 
war-losses  of  Germany  might  very  fairly 
be  placed  the  far  greater  losses  which  her 
initiative  and  eondu<'t  of  the  war  have 
inflicted  upon  the  Allied  countries  and 
whicjh  have  left  an  ineffaceable  mark  upon 
the  manhood  of  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  figures  and  the  losses  alleged 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  blockade  are 
))urely  hypothetical.  The  Gernum  es- 
timate of  future  losses  could  be  accepted 
only  if  the  premises  upon  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  rest  are  accepted  also. 

"But  they  are  entirely  fallacious.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that 
a  population  is  destined  to  be  permanently 
disabled  because  it  will  be  called  upon  in 
future  to  trade  across  its  frontiers  instead 
of  producing  what  it  requires  from  within. 
A  country  can  both  become  and  can  con- 
tinue to  be  a  great  manufacturing  country- 
without  producing  the  raw  materials  of  its 
main  industries.  Such  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  Great  Britain,  which  im- 
ports at  least  one-half  of  lier  food-supplies 
and  the  great  pre j)on (Iterance  of  her  raw 
materials  from  abroad.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  Germany,  under  the 
new  conditions,  should  not  build  up  for 
herself  a  jiosition  both  of  stability  and 
l)rosperity  in  the  European  world.  Her 
territories  have  suffered  loss  than  those  of 
any  other  Continental  belligerent  state 
(luring  the  war.  Indeed,  so  far  as  pillage 
or  devastation  is  concerned,  they  have 
not  suffered  at  all.  Their  remamiRg 
and  untouched  resources,  supplemented 
by  the  volume  of  import  trade,  sliould  be 
adequate  for  recovery  and  developnu>nt. 

"The  German  reply  also  ignores,  the 
inunense  relief  that  will  be  caused  to  her 
peopk'  in  the  struggle  for  recovery  by  the 
iMiforced  reduction  of  her  military  arma- 
nu'nls  in  futur(>.  llutulnuls  of  thousands 
of- her  inhabit  ants  who  have  hitherto  been 
engaged  either  in  training  for  armies  or 
in  ))roducing  instrunumts  of  destruction 
will  henceforward  be  available  for  peaceful 
avocations  aiul  for  increasing  the  industrial 
productiveness   of   the   nation.     No   result 
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M^^okmtion 


8  facts  which  prove  it 

is  the  World's  Standard 

By  an  overwhelming  majority  the  world's  leading  producers  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines  and  vehicles  have  standardized  on  Magneto  Ignition  because 
of  the  superior  dependability  and  efficiency  of  the  Magneto — the  only  self- 
contained  and  independent  source  of  ignition  current. 

Consider  these  facts: 


Typical  Installation  of  a  Bosch 
Magneto    on    a    /pip    motor   car 

Tlie  Magneto  is  the  only  dependable, 
self-contained  unit  which  produces 
high-tension  sparks  for  ignition — ■ 
independent  of  battery  or  coil. 


1 .  Leading  American  passenger  cars        5 . 
and   all   foreign-built  passenger 
cars  are  magneto-equipped. 

2.  Practically  every  passenger  car 
built   in    this    country   for   sale        6. 
abroad  is  magneto-equipped. 

3.  Practically    every     American        7. 
motor  truck  and  all  foreign-built 
trucks    are    magneto-equipped. 

4.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  all  farm        8. 
tractors  are  magneto-equipped. 


Every  airplane  engine  in  the 
world  that  saw  service,  with  the 
exception  of  one  type,  is  mag- 
neto-equipped. 

Leading  makes  of  motorcycles 
are  magneto-equipped. 

Practically  all  marine  engines  us- 
ing electric  ignition  are  magneto- 
equipped. 

Practically  all  stationary  gas 
engines  are    magneto-equipped. 


Be  sure  your  gas  engine  is  magneto-equipped.     Look  for  yourself,  and  don't 
accept  a  substitute — there  is  nothing  as  good  as  Magneto  Ignition.' 

Write  today  for  booklet, "Why  Magneto  Ignition  Makes  a.  Good  Engine 
Better."    Mention  make,  model  and  year  of  your  car,  truck,  tractor,  etc. 

MAGNETO  MANUFACTURERS,  110  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


ERICSSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
The  Berling  Magneto 

SPLITDORF    ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 
Dixie  and  Aero  Magnetos 


THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  COMPANY 
Simms  Magnetos 

THE  EISEMANN  MAGNETO  COMPANY 
The  Eisemann  Magneto 


AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 
The  Bosch  Magneto 


t 
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for  MILEAGE 
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KOKOMO  good  crude  ma- 
terials and  painstaking 
methods  have  both  been  tried 
out  in  the  test  of  the  tire. 
For  a  quarter  century,  the 
man  who  must  make  his 
social  or  business  schedule  on 
time,  has  exchanged  his  dol- 
lars for  Kokomo  tires,  his 
penny  for  many  miles  of  tire 
service.  The  long  life  has 
always  been  evident— the 
quality  has  certainly  been  al- 
ways present. 


The  reason  for  mileage  in 
Kokomo  Long  Life  Tires  is 
the  quality  of  materials  built 
into  them— plus  expert  work- 
manship. 

Kokomo  Long  Life  Tires  are  guar- 
anteed on  a  5000-mile  basis,  but  can 
now  be  bought  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  little  if  any  higher  than  ordi- 
nary tires.  With  their  tough  White 
Treads  and  elastic  Gray  Sidewalls 
they  compare  favorably  in  quality 
and  appearance  with  any  others  for 
which  higher  prices  are  asked.  See 
them  at  your  local  dealers  and  get 
our  new  prices. 


'dTUBES 


KOKOMO     RUBBER    CO.      "A  Quarter  Century  of  Leadership"      KOKOMO,    INDIANA 
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should  be  more  satisfaotory  to  tho  r<(>nit;iii 

p(H)plf. 

"r$iit.  the  first  condition  of  any  such 
nH'iip(Tation  would  app(>ar  to  be  thai 
(icriiiaiiy  shoiild  rocoyniy^t*  tho  facts  of  th(> 
p7-cs(Mii  stiitc  of  th(<  world,  whicli  she  has 
l)c(Mi  mainly  iiisij'iuuciidd  in  crcaiinf^',  and 
realize  that  she  can  not  escapi"  nnscatlied. 
The  share  which  she  Ls  IxMnf:;  (railed  upon 
to  bear  of  the  enormous  calamity  that  has 
befallen  the  w(xrld  luas  been  apportioned 
l)y  tJi(>  victorious  1*()W(M's,  not  to  h(>r  deserts, 
l)ut  soU^ly  to  her  ability  to  lu'ar  it. 

"All  iho  natioivs  of  Kurope  are  sufl'erins' 
from  lossi^s,  aJid  are  beariiifi;,  and  will  con- 
timie  to  bear,  burdi'us  which  are  almost 
more  than  tliey  can  carry.  These  burdtMis 
and  loss(*s  Imve  been  forced  upon  thtMU  by 
the  ao:jjresSi()n  of  (lermany.  It  is  rig;hl 
that  Owmany,  whicli  is  resjxmsible  for  the 
origin  of  these  calamities,  sliould  make 
them  good  to  the  utmost  of  her  cai)acity. 
Her  hardslup  will  arise,  not  from  the 
concUlionS  of  peace,  but  t'rom  the  acts  of 
those  who  provoked  and  prolonged  the 
war.  Those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
war  can  not  escape  its  just  consequences." 

AS  'fO   NEW  TARIFF  ISSUES  FOR 
WOOL,  COTTON,  AND  SILK 

It  appears  from  a  recent  article  in  The 
fniirnal  of  Coftunerre  that  certain  indus- 
tries have  become  alive  to  a  new  tariff 
issue-  as  affecting  their  interests.  Among 
t/hese  industi'ies  are  the  woolen  ones,  wliich 
foresee  higher  schedules,  the  cotton  ones, 
which  are  not  eager  for  any  immediate 
legislation — and  the  silk  men,  who  favor 
protection  as  against  Japanese  competi- 
tion. As  for  the  woolen  men,  it  is  said 
that  they  will  approach  the  problem 
scientifically,  and  "  it  seems  unlikely  that 
an'y  requests  will  be  made  not  well  backed 
by  statistics  on  comparative  labor-costs." 
The  two  associations  in  the  industry,  the 
Ajneriean  and  the  National,  each  have 
their  tariff  committees  "and  it  is  expected 
tlyit  their  work  will  occiipry  at  least 
ten  to  eighteen  months."  Their  purpose 
vvl]!  be  to  arrive  at  costs  of  production 
hePH  aad  abroad.  Foreign  costs  will 
concert!  chiefly  Great  Britaiu,  tho  other 
parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  Japaji  are  to 
be  factors.  In  detail,  the  writer  says  as 
to  wool,  ootton„  and  silk: 

"Schedules  wiJl  shortly  be  sent  to  top- 
malrers,  spinners,  and  weavers  in  the  forin 
of  questionji,aares,  and  diita  will  be  sought 
fnom  them  on  each  step  in  production, 
so  that  seminvanujactured  and  finished 
goods  may  be  properly  classified  and  each 
given  tlie  proper  protection  against  foreign 
cos'ts  for  the  same  process.  Woolen-goods 
men  are  confident  that  when  all  the  data 
are  gathered  together  it  will  show  the  need 
for  a  higher  tariff -^I'ate  than  that  now  pre- 
vailing. It  is  not  believed  in  the  trade 
that  foreigti-l^bor  costs,  lower  in  the  be- 
ginning, have  advanced  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  advanced  in  this  country. 

"Anything  m  the  way  of  actual  figures 
depends  also  on  wli.at  action  is  taken 
on  raw  wool.  Manufacturers  as  a  class 
are  believed  to  favor  leaving  the  raw 
material  as  enterable  duty  free  but  they 
know  that  this  conflicts  sharply  with  the 
desires  of  the  Western  shee'p-grower. 

"The  sheep-gTOwex  has  all  along  shown 
desire  for  a  tariff  on  wool,  and  mill  men 
are  of  the  behef  that  if  upward  tariff 
revision  is  instituted  their  desire  for 
free  wool  wiU  be  oveiTuled  and  that  the 
l)rincii)le  of  protection  will  be  extended 
to  the  grower. 

"What  Great  Britain  will  do  is  also  a 
matter  of  prime  importance,  say  wool- 
goods  men,  and  must  be  considered  in 
any  tariff  revision  here.  England  anci 
other  manufacturing  countries  may  es- 
tablish tariff's  for  revenue  and  their  ef- 
fects must  l)e  considered  by  the  statisti- 
vians  who  are  figuring  for  the  trade  on 
ivhat    is    necessar\'.     Great    Britain    holds 
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Across  the  Continent 


Dunham 
Packless    j 
Radiator 
Valve 


pROMtheWool- 
worth  Building 
to  a  modest  Port- 
land residence 
runs  the  chain  of 
Dunham  Heating  Service — at 
every  point  giving  more  hours 
of  heating  comfort  per  ton  of 
coal  to  homes,  factories,  apart- 
ment houses,  Government 
Buildings,  etc. 

The  same  reasons  which 
made  the  engineers  of  the 
Wool  worth  Building  prefer 
Dunham  Heating  Service  are 
the  same  logical  reasons  which 
will  appeal  to  you.  These  en- 
gineers knew  that  air  and 
water  stop  the  circulation  of 
steam  and  that  radiators  can- 
not be  efficient  until  these  heat- 
wasters  are  removed;  this  is 
the  big  problem  always. 

The  Dunham  Heating  Serv- 
ice solves  this  vital  problem 
by  means  of  an  exclusive  de- 
Vice — The  Dunham  Radiator 
Trap  which  silently  removes 
the  air  and  water  through  a 
separate  pipe,  but  keeps  in 
every  ounce  of  steam.  There 
is  absolutely  no  waste  heat. 


At  a  demonstration  before  the 
Ottawa  Technical  School  a 
radiator  equipped  with  the 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap  was 
heated  very  hot  by  the  steam 
fromanordinaryteakettle.  Are 
your  radiators  this  efficient? 

The  Dunham  Packless  Ra- 
diator Valve — another  feature 
of  Dunham  Heating  Service — 
is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  ra- 
diator where  it  can  be  reached 
without  stooping.  Less  than 
a  single  turn  fully  opens  or 
closes  it,  giving  you  as  little 
or  as  much  heat  as  you  want. 
It  cannot  leak. 

Investigate  Dunham  Heat- 
ing Service  before  building,  or 
if  your  present  steam  heating 
system  is  unsatisfactory. 
Through  the  branch  Sales  Of- 
fice and  Dunham  Service  Sta- 
tion near  you,  we  will  help  in 
the  planning  of  your  steam 
heating  system — see  that  it 
operates  perfectly — and  make 
inspections,  when 
requested,  to  be 
sure  that  it  con- 
tinues to  give  you 
full  satisfaction. 
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Build  Now 

Own  a  Home  for  your 
Children's  sake 

U,  S.  DEPT.  OF  LABOR 
W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary 


We  are  establishing  Dunham  Service  Stations  in 
towns  of  less  than  100,000  population.  We  want  the 
cooperation  of  steam  heating  contractors  who  desire 
new,  high-grade  business.  Write  for  details  of  the 
plan.  Our  products  are  of  only  one  quality-  the  highest. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 

r.      .      .        Marshalltown,  Iowa 
tactortes:  r_  ^       /-^         j 

1  oronto,  Canada 


Branches    in    36    cities    of 
United  States  and  Canada 


IS^isy,  fiaffhot  radiators  waste  fieat. 
yf[eysfwuld  he  DUNHAMIZED 
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E  t^n  Xjin  Ijr  Chain  link 
Protects  and  Beautifies 

Homes  Colleges  Factories 

Churches  Hospitals  Parks 

Cemeteries      Estates  Asylums 

Schools  Public  Bldgs.      Etc.,  Etc. 

and  Enhances  Their  Value 

An  Enterprise  Fence  on  your 
property  will  give  you  lasting 
satisfaction! 

Summer  is  here.  Don't  delay 
in  writing  for  our  latest  free 
illustrated  catalog. 


ENTERPRISE  IRON  WORKS 

Indianapolis 


2483  Yandes  Street 


'irimilimHIITTTTTT 


iTiTniirriTiiiriiMniiiiiiiTn 
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INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armo 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileape,  prevent 
bluwouta  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  several  tirea^ 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 


Americain  Accessories  Co. ,  Dept.  316  Cincinnati,  0. 


Base  andFloo: 
one  continuous 
piece 


Put  On  Like  Plaster    Wears  Like  Iron 

It  Is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  In  plastic  form 
over  oI<]  or  nfw  woorl,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
tion—Ijiid  3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuoyH.  fine  Kralned.  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surfa'-e.  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or  jomt  for  the  accumulation  of  Kreasc,  dirt  or  moisture— N 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Hath  Room.  Laundry,  Porch  Garafre. 
Restaurant.  TheaU-r.  Motel.  Factory.  Oflice  Building  Rail 
road  Station,  Ifospital  all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub 
stantial  and  foot-i-asv  floor  is  dt-Ktri'il. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  information 
and  sample  FRKK  on  r«-q«4*st. 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1008  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

Oh  Ihc  Market  lo  years 


the  future  of  the  Australian  wool  mar- 
ket in  its  hand,  and  on  developments 
there,  after  war-time  control  is  relaxed 
ne.xt  year,  will  rest  other  derails  of  tlie 
woolen  trade's  final  tariff  recommenda- 
tions. 

"Strong  as  this  trade  has  always  been 
for  protection,  it  is  apparent  by  what 
has  latelj'  been  said  by  manufacturers 
and  agents  that  nothing  precipitate  will 
1)0  undertaken,  and  that  when  tariff  re- 
\  ision  seems  possible  well  -  established 
data  will  be  presented  and  fair  protec- 
tion urged. 

"Cotton -manufacturers  look  upon  the 
low  -  revenue  era  under  Democratic  ati- 
spices  as  ended,  but  it  can  not  l>e  said  that 
they  are  keen  for  any  immediate  legisla^ 
tion  on  all  tariff  matters.  Some  are  even 
less  keen  than  they  used  to  be  for  a  high 
tariff  that  will  shut  the  country  out  of 
foreign  trade. 

"Their  immediate  solicitation  is  for 
sbme  kind  of  an  arrangement  that  will 
protect  the  dye  industry"  in  this  coun- 
try in  a  satisfactory  way  without  per- 
mitting dye  -  manufacturers]  to  mulct, 
them  by  high  prices.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  less  prone  to  consider  high  ])rices 
for  dyes  an  obstacle  to  a  tariff  on  them, 
as  they  believe  conditions  show  the  public 
here  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  anything  they 
want,  whether  the  cost  is  high  or  low.  They 
have  been  taking  action  in  cooperation 
with  various  chemical  companies  to  ar- 
range for  some  sort  of  a  licensing  system 
permitting  foreign  dyes  to  come  in  here 
in  a  limited  way  until  the  dye  industry 
is  well  established,  and  this  action  is  being 
taken  quite  independent  of  what  may  be 
done  i*n  the  matter  of  tariff  rates  on  dyes 
later  on.         i 

It  has  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  cotton-manufacturers  generally, 
that  the  Underwood  tariff  permits  for- 
eign cottons  to  come  in  more  freely  than 
the  old  tariff  laws  did.  But  the  war 
has  been  the  factor  in  creating  a  dearth 
of  imports  to  an  extent  that  has  made 
imported  cottons  of  little  consequence. 

"If,  by  any  turn  of  the  political  wheel, 
there  should  be  a  possibilit.\'  of  the  tariff 
becoming  an  unsettled  question  in  busi- 
ness, manufacturers  say  the.y  would  be 
against  it  at  this  time.  This  view  is 
held  because  they  do  not  see  what  can 
come  in  the  way  of  business  advance- 
ment from  a  political  discussion  of  tariff 
matters  that  will  be  vetoed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President. 

"The  few  dry -goods  merchants  who 
were  asked  about  the  tariff  said  they 
hoped  that  little  wotdd  be  said  of  a  political 
nature  at  this  time  as  they  feel  they  have 
all  the  troubles  they  can  handle  in  trying  to 
hold  down  prices  now.  They  were  not 
keenly  interested  in  the  subject  from  any 
angle.  One  said  he  had  talked  with  a 
number  of  his  manufacturers  who  were 
here  a  short  time  ago  in  attendance  at 
a  convention  and  he  did  not  hear  one 
of  them  say  that  he  wanted  any  special 
favors  in  the  way  of  tariff.  Several  of 
them  said  the.v  hoped  that  they  had  seen 
the  last  of  Government  intervention  in 
business  matters  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

The  possibility  of  Japanese  competi- 
tion is  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  silk 
trade,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
gathering  that  some  sort  of  real  protec- 
tion for  the  industry  is  advisable.  The 
trip  of  the  raw-silk  reelers  to  this  country 
a  short  time  back  brought  this  possible 
competition  to  the  front,  and  the  remark 
of  President  Cheney  of  the  Silk  Association 
of  America  at  i\w  banquet  given  in  honor 
of  the  visit  of  these  delegates,  namely, 
that  'we  want  your  raw  silk,  but  we 
do  not  want  your  broad  silk,'  seems  to 
ex])ress  the  consensus  of  trade  oi)inion. 

"While  wages  have  advanced  in  Japan 
they  are  still  below  the  par  of  Amer- 
ican lal)or,  and  the  ])in-chases  of  consider- 
able American  textile -machinery  within 
the  past  few  months  is  felt  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  Japanese  drive  on  this 
country.  Alread.v  there  is  a  large  sale  of 
Japanese    Ilabutai,    and    Japanese    satins 


Planning  a  Motor  Trip? 

KNOW  where  you're  go- 
ing— the  best  way  to 
get  there— how  far  it  is — 
where  you  will  find  detours 
— and  where  to  stop  each 
noon  and  night. 

Free  Touring  Service 

of 

The  Blue  Book 
Touring  Club 

is  at  your  disposal  if  you  ovm  a  copy 
of  the  1919  Automobile  Blue  Book. 

Drop  in  at  the  next  bookstore, 
supply  store,  garage,  or  news-stand; 
examine  a  copy  and  learn  more 
about  this  valuable  service. 

Price  $3.00  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  $3.15. 

The  Automobile  Blue  Book 

Publishing  Company 

New  York       Chicago 
San  Francisco 
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Running  Water 


Knjoy  all  the  conveniences  of  finest  modern 
homes — hot  and  cold  water,  anywhere,  any- 
time, under  strong  pressure. 

KEWANE8 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

are  simple,  dependable,  easy  to  install.  Tljou- 
sands  in  use.  Let  us  refer  you  to  KEWANEK 
users  near  you.  Write  for  free  Bulletins  on 
Water  Supply  Systems.'y  Electric  Lighting 
Platils.  Seivage  Disposal  Systems,  telling  about 
KKWANEE  Special  Features. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  COMPANV     ' 

{Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Sttpply  Co.) 
404  S.  Franklin  St.  Kewane*.  III. 


I  Let  Me  Cut 

^  Your  Ice  Bills 


N«!ii^\«\\«i\>Niii({i;9(i(i(Ki(i{;i»ii«iK~ 


RefrSerat'Of 


I,cJ  mc  sen<1  you  abrautifulWhitf  Frost, 
30  days*  trial.  I'll  pay  (reiwlit.  Send  it 
back  at  my  expense  il  it  doesn't  save  ice. 

c^-r-"^    White  Fbse 

Steel  built,    —  

cork  in- 
sulated, 

white  enameled.  RounJ.  Revolving 
shelves.  Noiseless  cork  cushioned 
doors,  new  drinking  water  cooler, 
move-easy  castors.  f6. 50  down. pay  as 
>'ou  use.  Deal  direct  with  luunufdc* 
tiirers.  save  money,  K^^t  extra  value. 
Write  for  catalovr.  H.  L.  SMITH.  Pres. 
Whit*  Frost  Refrigerator  Co. 
Oept.  K-8  lackson,  Mich. 
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Super-Size  in 
Cord  and  Fabric 


STFLRLING  Super-Size  Tires  are  all  cured  on  air-bags. 
The  Cord  (or  regular  woven  fabric)  is  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated and  coated  with  pure  rubber  of  highest  quality.  We 
use  much  more  rubber  in  and  between  the  layers,  and  more  layers, 
than  is  usual.  The  plies  (or  layers)  are  built  up  one  by  one  on 
iron  cores ;  the  pure  gum  cushion  is  added  j  then  the  "breaker 
strip";  then  more  "cushion";  then  the  super-tough,  long- 
wear  Vacuum  Bar  Tread.  When  built,  the  tire  is  transferred 
to  an  air-bag  of  our  own  construction,  placed  in  a  mold  and  the 
bag  forced  full  of  highly  compressed  air.  The  molds  go  into 
steam  vulcanizers  for  the  long  three  and  four  hour  "cure."  Heat 
further  expands  the  air  in  the  bag  inside  the  mold  and  the  result- 
ing tremendous  pressure  completely  amalgamates  all  the  layers. 

Independent  laboratory  tests  show  that  the  strain  necessary  to  pull 
the  STERLING  layers  apart  is  from  double  to  several  times  as  great 
as  that  called  for  in  United  States  Government  specifications.  Adhesion 
of  the  layers  is  what  mainly  determines  the  life  of  a  tire.  And  it  is  this 
adhesion  and  the  extra  thick,  tough  Vacuum  Bar  Tread  that  accounts 
for  the  remarkable  mileage  records  we  are  receiving  daily. 

STERLING  Tires  are  guaranteed  5000  miles,  but  double  and 
triple  that  mileage  is  not  at  all  surprising. 

If  your  JeaUr  does  not  handle  STERLINGS,   he  can  get  them  for  you 
from  our  nearest  branchy  or  you  can  communicate  direct  ivith  that  branch. 


To  Dealers 

THE  STERLING  propo- 
sition to  dealers  has  been 
simplified  and  broadened,  and 
ourco-operation  with  our  deal- 
ers greatly  strengthened.  Ter- 
ritory is  being  rapidly  closed  up 
and  those  who  would  like  to 
add  to  their  lines  a  sturdy, 
husky  QUALITY  tire  and  a 
pre-eminently  superior  tube, 
are  invited  to  send  for  our 
Trade  List  and  terms.  Those 
not  rated  in  Dun's  or  Brad- 
street's,  are  requested  to  save 
time,  by  sending  references 
with  the  inquiry.  Please  ad- 
dress the  nearest  branch. 


34  Direct  Factory  Branches 

ALBANY 

MILWAUKEE 

BALTIMORE 

NEWARK 

BOSTON 

NEW  HAVEN 

BRIDGEPORT 

NEW  YORK 

BROOKLYN 

PATERSON 

BUFFALO 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO 

PITTSBURGH 

CINCINNATI 

PROVIDENCE 

CLEVELAND 

READING 

COLUMBUS 

ROCHESTER 

DETROIT 

RUTHERFORD 

DAYTON 

SPRINGFIELD 

HARTFORD 

ST.   LOUIS 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SYRACUSE 

JERSEY  CITY 

TOLEDO 

KANSAS  CITY 

WASHINGTON 

LOUISVILLE 

WORCESTER 

Factory:  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Export  Dept. :  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York 

terlin 

Tire 
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THE  artistic  simplicity  of 
pattern  and  design  in  all 
Krementz  Plate  Jewelery 
keeps  it  "always  in  style." 

This  is  a  sheer  necessity  because 
Krementz,  Jewelery  wears  indefi- 
nately.  It  is  sold  under  this  abso- 
lute, perpetual  j-uarantee:  "If 
uiisatisfactory  at  any  time  for  any 
reason,  any  Krementz  dealer  or  we 
will  replace  it  free." 

At  good  dealers 
J  lfrement5  &  Co.,^ 


Di^s  into  skin 
after  cutting  zvhisker 


Glides  over  skin 
after  cutting  whisker 


This  Double  Bevel  Blade 
Makes  Your  Face  Feel  Fine ! 


No  piiUin;; — ni)  scraping — no  discom- 
forts. The  Double  Bevel  protects  your 
face;  keeps  the  keen  edije  from  scrap- 
ing or  CMttinK  after  it  removes  tlie  Ijeard. 

Pcnn    DoiiMe-liivi'l    Blades    will    fit    all' 
mndets  of  I'cnn  Razors  as  well  as  the  Penn 
Adjustable  $s  to  $10  Razors. 
Pcnn  Adjustable  Razors  with^ten  Double- 

A.  r.  PENN,  Inc.,  New  York 


Hcvel  Blades,  in  genuine  leather  case,  $S. 

Penn  Shaving  Sets,  including  Adjustable 
Razor,  ten  Double-Bevel  Blades,  Penn 
Honing  Strop  and  Stropping  Handle,  com- 
plete in  genuine  leather  case.  $7.50  and  $10. 

The  store  where  you  trade  will  loan  \du 
one  to  try.  If  they  don't'  handle  Penn 
Rjjzors,  write  us. 

MICNZIRS  &  CO..  Toronto 


nil  'Ith  the Doublo  Bevel BJados^ 


which  have  been  introduced  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  year  or  two  are  meet- 
ing with  fair  favor.  They  are  attracting 
attention  on  a  price  basis,  but  it  is  a  price 
competition  that  the  American  trade  fears. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  wlio 
feel  that  American  progress  has  taken 
the  industry  beyond  the  stage  where  they 
need;  fear  foreign  competition. 

"|Cnit-goods  manufacturers,  including 
undferwear,  hosiery,  sweaters,  and  fancy 
articles,  feel  fairly  secure  in  their  posi- 
tion. The  trend  to  quality  goods  is  felt 
to  mean  that  American  mills  are  in  a 
position  to  obtain  much  of  the  world's 
trade  and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  domes- 
tie  markets.  The  progress  that  Japan 
was  making  before  the  war  is  being  con- 
sidered by  some  ^\ho  feel  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  some  real  competition  from 
this  quarter.  Tlie  fact  that  her  productions 
heretofore  have  been  of  a  poor  quality 
is  taken  into  consideration,  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  as  soon  as  the  ])usi- 
ness  begins  to  show  signs  of  falling  off,  she 
will  change  her  .manner  of  product  ion  and 
raise  the  quality  of  her  output  so  as  to 
keep  the  business.  The  major  part  of 
the  trade,  however,  feels  that  Japanese 
coin  petition  is  not  as  greatly  to  bt*  feared 
as  might  lie  supposed  and  that  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  they  offer  real  competi- 
tion to  the  superior-made  American  mer- 
chandise. 

"  From  Europe  it  is  felt  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the>'  will  be  able  to 
begin  to  produce,  so  it  is  felt  that  for 
quite  a  period  there  will  be  a  large  de- 
mand coming  from  that  quarter.  After 
this  period  their  resurrected  industries 
will  begin  to  produce  for  their  own  con- 
sumption so  that  for  a  long  time  to  come 
little  fear  is  entertained  about  competition  ■ 
from  Europe.  As  a  result  the  trade  feels 
fairly  secure  as  the  producer  of  the  world's 
knit  goods  and  as  a  result  is  not  consider- 
ing any  particidar  tariff  changes. 

"The  floor-covering  trade  is  carefully 
considering  the  possibility  of  competi- 
tion from  two  sources.  The  manufac- 
turers of  wood-floor  coverings  see  Great 
Britain  and  possibly  other  European 
coim tries  as  competitors,  and  feel  that 
some  real  tariff  protection  shoidd  be 
given  the  industry.  They  realized  this 
during  the  war,  but  met  with  little  if 
any  response  on  their  trips  to  Washing- 
ton, the  promise  being  made  each  time 
that  when  the  war  was  over  something 
woidd  be  done.  Now  that  it  is  o\er  they 
are  interested  in  getting  some  sort  of 
real  protection.  It  is  claimed  that  En- 
gland can  land  rugs  and  carpets  in  this 
coinitry  at  a  lower  cost  than  sjie  can  in 
Canada,  a  British  colony  with  a  preferen- 
tial tariff.  This  state  of  affairs  the  rug 
and  carpet  industry  seeks  to  change. 

"On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  of 
grass  rugs  are  finding  the  Japanese  com- 
petition one  of  the  keenest  that  they  have 
ever  encountered.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
large  volume  of  business  is  being  taken 
each  year  by  Japanese  grass  rugs,  which 
apparently  look  as  w-ell  as  the  American- 
made  but  which  offer  only  a  small  portion 
of  American  service." 


The  Way  It  Felt.— The  Dentist— 
"  Thought  you  said  this  tooth  liadn't.  hvvn 
slopt  before"?  " 

The  Patient  (feebly)— "  No,  it  hasn't." 

TuE  Dentist — "  Well,  there  are  traces 
of  gold  on  my  instrument." 

TuE  Patient  (more  feebly) — "Perhaps 
you've  struck  my  back  collar-stud  !  " — 
The  Pnxsiiiq  SJioir  {Jjotidon).  1 


A  Tale  and  a  Hint. — "  Yes,  sir;  an'  Ilit> 
las'  lime  I  was  wounded,  th(\v  was  in  such 
a  'iirry  ter  sew  me  up  liiey  went  and  left 
a  s])onge  inside  me— and  it's  there  now." 
"  Ciood  gracious  !  D()(>sn't  i(  lun-t  you?" 
"  No,  sir,  thank  you.  But  it  do  make 
me  most  uncommon  thirsty  !  " — The  Pnss- 
iiKj  Sliotv  {I. on  don). 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Renders  will  please  bear  i?>   mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  arKiiiiintous  eonniiuniealions. 


"  L.  K.,"  Ricliiiioml.  Va. — "To  what  races  do 
tlie  following  people  belong — Cierman,  Spanish, 
K'-encli,  and  Italian?" 

The  German  people  belong  to  the  Teutonic 
race;  the  Spanish,  Frmch,  and  Italian  to  the 
Latin. 

"C.  K".."  Ladysniith,  ^^■ls.— "Who  is  the 
author  of  the  following  qiiotalion,  'Only  waitinf; 
liJl  the  shadows  are  a  little  longer  drawn"'" 

The  qxiotation  is  from  "Only  Waitinp."  by 
Mrs.   Frances   Parker  JNlace. 

•  F..  >r.  F.,"  Boston.  Mass. — "Kindly  t^'ll  mo 
the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  cleofan." 

The.  word  cleofan  is  Anglo-Saxon  and  means 
"cleave"  or  "split."  Our  modern  word  cleave 
is  derived  from  cleofan. 

"G.  O.  T.,"  Los  Angeles,  Oal. — ""Which  is  tlie 
correct  or  peeferable  preposition  to  ii,se  following 
the  (>xpression  'in  respect"/  Is  it  'in  resptict^  af 
or  ■  iji  respei;t  lo"!  " 

Both  are  in  good  use.  Tlie  phrase  "  in  respect 
of"  means  "with  reference  to  (something)," 
or  "as  relates  to  or  regards  (something)."  *VVit1i 
thjRsc  meanings  "in  respect  of"  is  in  good  use  to- 
day, btit  iLsed  to  mean  "in  comparison  witli," 
it  is  obsolete  Knglish  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  "With  respect  to,"  meaning 
•■  with  reference  or  regard  to  (.something),"  is  also 
in  good  use. 

"M.  H.  B.,"  Wapello,  Iowa. — -"How  did  the 
word  kittledrum  originate  as  regard  to  a  kettle- 
drum dinner? " 

The  dictionary  defines  the  word  kettledrum  in 
the  sense  to  wliich  you  refer  as — "A  somewhat 
informal  ladies'  afternoon  tea:  originally  applied 
to  social  parties  in  India  where  dnmiheads  served 
for  tables." 

".T.  W.  T.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "Plea.se  give  me 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  lines  beginning: 
'When  Homer  smote  his  bloomin'  lyre.'" 

'I'he  lines  to  wluch  you  refer  are  by  Rudyard 
Kipling,'  and  are  as  follows: 

"  Wlien  'Omer  smote  'is  blooming  lyre. 
He'd  'eard  men  sing  by  land  an'  sea; 
An'  what  he  thought  'e  might  require, 
'E  went  an'  took — the  same  as  we!" 
— Barrack-Room  Ballads.     Introduction. 

"W.  H.  D.,"  Selma,  Ala. — "Please  inform  me 
as  to  the  correct  quotation  of  some  lines  which 
run  as  below,  and  as  to  the  author — 

'Wliat  I  gave,  I  have; 
What  I  spent,  I  saved; 
What  I  saved,  I  lost.'" 

Bartlett,  in  his  "Familiar  Quotations,"  gives 
the  following:  "We  read  of  a  certain  Roman 
emperor  who  built  a  magnificent  palace.  In 
digging  the  foundation,  the  workmen  discovered 
a  golden  sarcophagus  ornamented  with  three 
circlets,  on  which  were  inscribed, '  I  have  expended ; 
I  have  given;  I  have  kept;  I  have  possessed; 
I  do  possess;  I  have  lost;  I  am  punished.  What 
I  formerly  expended,  I  Tiave;  what  I  gave  away, 
I  have.' — Gesta  Romanorum,  Tale  XVI." 

The  "G^ta  Romanortim"  is  a  collection  of 
one 'hundred  and  eighty-one  stories,  first  printed 
al)out  147.3.  The  first  English  version  appeared 
in  1824,  translated  by  the  Rev.  C.  Swan.  (Bolin's 
Standard  Library.) 

In  the  same  work,  Bartlett  adds  as  a  foot- 
note: "Richard  Gough,  in  the  'Sepulchral 
Monuments  of  Great  Britain,'  gives  this  epitaph 
of  Robert  Byrkes,  wliich  is  to  be  found  in  Don- 
caster  Church,  'new  cut'  upon  lus  tomb  in 
Roman  capitals: 

"  ■  Howe:  Howe:  who  is  heare: 
I,  Robin  of  Doncaster,  and  Margaret  my  feare 
That  I  spent,  that  I  had; 
That  1  gave,  that  I  have; 
That  I  left,  that  I  lost.' 

— A.D.  1579." 
The  following  is  an   epitaph  on  Edward  Coiu-- 
tenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  who  died  in  1419, 
"  What  wee  gave,  wee  have; 
What  wee  spent,  wee  had ; 
What  wee  left,  wee  lost." 
Epitaphs   in   almost   identical   words   may   be 
found  in  many  old  English  churches. 

"M.  B,"  Louisville,  Ky.— "Kindly  tell  me 
where  the  expression  'Uncle  Sam'  originated." 

Uncle  Sam  is  defined  as  "The  government  or 
typical  representative  or  citizen  of  the  United 
States;     a    jocular   explanation    of   the    initials, 
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Jusl  like  gefling 
a  check 
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I  Ford  Pdsscngpi  ' 

Cars 


-30  cents 
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XT'IJ  dollar 
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TfiADL  'lARK   RtCriTlHIf 


Shack  Absorber 


AT  fHlVANOir   V^*"-* 


I 


PATEN  i  ED 


WFT  AND' 
DfSILKNI     I 
^ACTION 

^oonNWAPO 


THE  HASSLER   GUARANTEE*  ''Absolute   satisfaction  or  your  money  back." 

SUl'POSE  your  ffaragenian  j-ave  you  a  c-hcck  for  ;}()  cent.s  every    '^'*^ot  ma***" 
time  you  si)ent  a  dollar  for  tii-es  and  repairs  ?  Suppose  he  gave  you  a  check  each 
year  for  a  third  of  the  depreciation  you  know  has  taken  place  in  your  Ford 
Car  or  Ford  One-Ton  Truck  ?    11  amounts  to  exactly  the  same  thing  when  you  equip 
with  Hassler  Shoc-k  Absorbers.    At  least  yo'v,  of  your  tire  and  repair 
y>oS<«i»£S£*  .       cost  is  saved  outright,  because  the  road  shocks  and  vibrations  are  cush- 
ioned before  they  reach  the  vital  and  weighty  parts  of  the  machine. 
This  elimination  of  vibration  also  reduces  the  depreciation 
loss  in  the  same  proportion.    There  is  real  economy  —  a  real 
worth  while  saving!    Of  course,  you  know  how  much  more 
satisfactory  your  car  will  ride  if  you  have  Hasslers  on  it. 
The  added  conafort  alone  is  worth  far  more  than  they  cost. 
lO  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 


'^Mi  JOHN  BROWN 'o^ 


'■'>»0E  MA"''" 

hasslers 
'doubue 

O/'TWINS" 


Don't  ride  without  Hasslers  because  someone  tries  to  discourage  you.  They  are 
a  quality  product— worth  their  price.  The  Hassler  dealer  in  your  vicinity  wiil  put 
them  on  for  lO-days'  trial.  Your  money  refunded  if  you  say  so.  Write  for  name 
of  dealer  and  Trial  Blank. 


For  Ford  ?5^  Trucksjoo ! 


Robert  H.  Hassler,  Inc.  .ililL'J.oif"'  " 


Canadian  Factory:   Hamilton,  Ontario 


lis.  Ind. 


WKerever  you  go 
ash  for  your  favorite 

Wherever  you  travel,  wherever  you  spend  your 
vacation,  ask  for  Huyler's. 

At  the  better  resorts,  and  in  practically  every  city  you 
visit,  you  will  find  a  Huyler  agent,  with  an  ample  stock 
of  all  the  favorite  varieties.  That  is  the  advantage  of 
knowing  Huyler  s. 

A  friendship  for  Huyler 's  is  your  best  protection  against 
disappointment  when  buying  candy. 


*1.00  per 
pound 


*125per, 
pound 


._     —^—^  NEW  YORK 

by  Stores*^  Agencies 
almost  everywhere 


In  Canada  -many  agencies ;  fectortj  and  store  in  Toronto 
Prices  Hig'h.er  in  Pacific  CoastStates 


im\ 


I 
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T'.  S.  It  is  said  that  the  government  stores 
purchased  at  Troy,  X.  V.,  in  the  War  of  1812,  were 
marked  l'.  S.,  and  that  the  inspector  in  charge  of 
them,  Samuel  Wilson,  was  popularly  known  as 
•  I'ncle  Sam';  hence  arose  the  facetious  expla- 
nation of  the  initials." 


"P.  McC..."  Aurora,  Neb. — "Please  tell  me 
if  it  is  j'orrect  to  write,  "Thursday  prox.  Sept. 
liSth."  May  proi.  be  used  in  this  sense?  I  am 
aware  il  properly  refers  to  the  following  moiitli 
but  can  my  use  of  it  be  justified'.'  " 

The  iLse  of  the  word  proximo  in  such  a  con- 
nection as  submitted  is  not  according  to  tisage, 
and  as  usage  establishes  that  which  is  correct 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  it  Ls  incorrect.  Proximo 
is  always  used  in  connection  with  the  following 
month  just  a-s  ultimo  for  the  month  before.  Proximo 
means  "in  the  nearest  (month,  I..atin  mcnse, 
understood)":  ultimo  "in  the  last  (month, 
Latin  nit'risc.  understood)." 


"E.  B.  M.,"  Van  Burcn,  Ohio. — ""What  is  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  nsime Montague?"  i 

The  name  yinnlague  is  correctly  pronoimced 
mon'ta-giu — o  as  in  not.  a  as  in  jinal,  iu  as  eu 
in  feud. 


"R.  C.  S.,"  Detroit,  Mich. — ""Which  of  the 
two  following  expressions  is  correct — 'For  some 
reason  or  other,"  or  "  For  some  reason  or  another'.* "' 

The  first  is  good;  the  second  can  be  bettered 
by  substittiting  "one"  for  ""some." 

•"R.  S.  R.."  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "Is  it  correct 
when  referring  to  a  straight  piece  of  wood  for 
measuring  and  drawing  straight  lines  to  refer 
to  such  an  instrument  as  a  rule  or  ruler:'  If 
one  is  preferable,  plea.se  state  why." 

The  words  rule  and  ruler  are  interchangeable, 
but  in  general  colloquial  speech  a  rule  indicates  a 
foot  rule,  thati  is  to  say.  one  that  is  marked  off 
in    inches    and    their    sulxiivisions,    and    a    ruler 


designates  a  plain  unmarked  implement  for  ruling 
lines.  The  fact  that  the  two  words  are  inter- 
changeable in  the  United  States  arLses  from  the 
manufacti're  in  this  coimtry  of  an  article  that 
serves  both  purposes,  that  Ls  to  say,  being  plain 
on  one  side  and  marked  off  in  inches  and  their 
subdivisions  on  the  other.  The  distinction 
formerly  made  still  survives  in  the  expressions 
tuo-fdot  rule,  three-foot  rule,  etc.,  and  ruler  for 
the  implement  by  which  one  rules  lines. 

'"E.  H.  F.,"  Colorado,  Texas. — '""What  is  the 
correct  pronimciation  of  the  word  pergola?" 

The  word  pergola  is  correctly  pronoimced 
pur'go-la — u  as  in  burn,  o  as  in  obey,  o  as  in  final. 

"C.  E.  T.."  Chippewa  FaUs,  Wis. — '"In  speak- 
ing to  a  person  on  the  telephone,  should  one 
say,  "  Who  Ls  that? '  or  "  Who  Ls  thLs?  " '" 

Neither.     Ask,  '"  Who  Ls  speaking?  " 
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Hudson  River 
by  Daylight 

In  planning  your  summer 
vacation  be  sure  to  include 
the  delightful  daylight  sail 
between  New  York  and 
Albany. 

Direct  rail  connections  to 
the  Catskills,  Berkshires, 
Adirondacks,  Saratoga, 
Lake  George,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Niagara  Falls  and  all 
points  North,  East  and 
West. 

All  through  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  and  Albany  accepted 

FOUR  FAMOUS  STEAMERS 

Service  Daily,  including  Sunday 

Hudson  River 
Day  Line 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  N.  Y, 


Send  8c  Htanip 
lur  pamphlat 
BO(J  Great  Laii  ua 
Map  tu  I.,  U. 
Lewla.  G.l'.A.  ., 
Datroit.    tllch.    - 


This  Delight- 
ful Watarway 
Cotta  LcMB — 

than  travel 
byrail.Thespac- 
ious  luxurious 
steamers  of  the 
D6fG  line-the 
largest  and  most 
widely  recogniz- 
ed steamer  line 
in  the  world— 
afford  you  every  con- 
venience and  delight. 

Between  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land and  Buffalo  you 
can  u«e  jrourrail  tickets- 
accepted  for  transporta- 
tion in  either  direction. 

Daily  trips  between  Detroit, 
Uuffalo  and  Clovilarid  and 
four  tripi  weekly  between 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mack  i  nac. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 

Fhlllip  H.  McMillan, 
President 

A.  A.   Schantz,  Vice- 
Fres.  and  Gen.   tAiiT. 

Detroit,  Clcreland, 

Buffalo,  Niaiara  Falli. 

Port  Haroa,    Alpcoa, 

St.  Isnace 


Arriving  at 

Historic    Quebec 

P' VER'V  hour  of  this  won- 
derful  all-water  journey 
has  its  revelation  of  beauty 
and    historic    interest  — 
'Jlli     Niagara   the  Sublime, 
j|(5i,;j     Toronto  —  ""The   Queen 
City  of  Canada,"  the  Vene- 
tian-like Thousand  Islands, 
the  thrilling  descent  of  the 
marvelous  rapids,  the  Ca- 
itadian     Metropolis    Mon- 
treal, the  miracle-working 
shrine  of  St  e.  Anne   de 
Beaupre — an   hour  from 
^^     Quebec,    the     stupen 
'^"*  dous  Capes '"Trinity"  and 
"Eternity'" — higher  than  Gibraltar 
— are  all  on  this  route. 

A  thousand  miles  of  travel— 
a  iliousand  tlirills  of  pleasure 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated 
booklet,  map  and  guide,  to  Jolui 
F.  Pierce,  Asst.  Traffic  Manager, 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  115 
C.S.L.  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada 

Canada  Steamship  Lines 


THE    LIGHT    OF    ASIA 

Or  The  Great  Renunciation 

by    Sir    Edwin    Arnold.      The    life    and    teaching    of 
Gautama^  founder  of  Buddhism,  told  in  English  verse. 
4to,  manila,  32  pp.     25  cents;  by  mail,  28  cents. 
Fuak  a  >VaKualla  Campany,  3S4-6U  Kourth  Ave,,  N,  T. 


"Highlands  of  Ontario" 
Canada 

Miltlona  of  acren  of  pine  and  balsam  with  thou- 
sands of  lakes  and  streams.  The  Mecca  for  out- 
door men  and  women.  " Alifonijuin  Hark"- 
"Muskoka  Lakes"  — "30.000  Islands  of  Georgian 
Hay"  "Timagami"  —  "Kawaitha  Ljikes" — 
"t.ake  of  Bays."  Modern  hot4'lH.  Good  fishing 
and  deliiihlful  climate.  Altitude  1 . 000 to2. 000 feel 
above  the  sea.      Writt>  for  illustrated  literature: 

C.  G.  Orttenburfter,  907  Merchants  Loan 

&  Trust  Bldit..  Chicnfio,  Ml. 
W.    K.   Eastman,    Room    510.    2<H    West 

Wushiniiton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  M.   Morgan,    101"*  <:hamber  of  CIoiii- 

merie  Hldg..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
J.    H.    Burgis.     tll9    Dime    Bank    Bldg., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
A.  B.  Chown,   1270  Broadway,  New  York 

<:it.v,  N.  Y. 

Kor  adults,  boys  or  virls'  camp  altaa  apply  to 
H.  R.  CHARLTON.  General  J'assenger  Dapart- 
ment,  Montreal. 
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i^iorado)prin$$'ManRoi 

and  Tho  Pikes  Peak  Region. 

Mountain  Motoring  in  Cool  Colorado 
presents  each  day  a  new  panorama  of  scenic 
grandeur.  Here  in  the  Pikes  Peak  Region 
are  scores  of  highways  to  much  of  America's 
most  famous  scenery.  Splendid  hotels  ac 
Colorado  Springs,  Manitou  and  Broadmoor. 
Your  inquiries  will  be  answered  in  careful 
detail.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  folders. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

^00  Independence  Bldg., Colorado  Sprgs. , Colo 
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.A  Lifetime'.s  supreme  trip  calls  you    K 


__^ ,,  _..  I 

to  the  Northland.     Now's  the  time  | 

-rt)MK!     Write  for  newest  folder.  ^ 

Alaska  Sleamship  Co.,  460  Colman  Bld^.,  Seattle 
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Learn  Italian 

With  Italy  binding  herself  steadily  closer  to 
the  United  States  with  political  and  commer- 
cial ties,  her  language  assumes  great  and  gen- 
uine importance.  Learn  Italian  by  The 
Rosenthal  System.  It  is  quick,  easy,  practical, 
and  takes  only  a  few  minutes  of  your  spare 
time  daily.  Send  for  the  free  book,  Revoli.'- 
TioN  IN  THE  Study  and  Teaching  of  For- 
eign  L.\NCUAOES. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  19  NEW  YORK 


Classified    Columns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DO  VOU  W.ANT  TO  SELL  a  nationally  ad- 
vertised line,  manufactured  by  a  Company 
which  has  been  in  business  twenty  years — 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world  (Capital 
and  .Surplus  ove:  $2,000,000.00)?  Do  you 
want  to  set  your  own  aalary?  Expansion  of 
the  business  of  the  Todd  Protectograph 
Company  will  enable  it  to  place  immediately 
titty  men  of  energy,  ability  and  good  char- 
acter in  agencies  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  No  previous 
selling  experience  necessary  but  highest  ref- 
erences required.  Every  opportunity  for 
good  income  anil  permanent  position  selling 
Todd  Protectograph  Check  Writers  (prices 
12.5.00  to  J75.00)  and  new  line  of  Forgery 
Proof  Protod  Checks.  Rapid  advancement 
to  District  Managerships  for  men  who^show 
necessary  qualihcations.  .\ddres3 
T.S.  M.-\Y 
Todd  Protectograph  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  OR.'^NGE  GRON'E  in 
beautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  tirst  crops, 
should  help  pay  (or  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  103  Trade  Bldg.,  Fruitland  Park,  Fla. 


INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
p.Ttents  should  write  for  our  guide  book, 
"How  to  Gel  Vour  Patent."  Send  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
Dept.  410,                               Washington,  D.  C. 
'  . 

SOUTHWEST  GEORGIA 

Attracted  .America's  brainiest  men.  Thomas 
audGrady  Counties  appealed  climatically  and 
linaiuially  to  Cai>tains  of  Industry  whose 
wealth  aggregates  approximately  a  half  billion 
dollars.  Homeseekers,  investors,  farmers,  cat  tie 
and  hog  raisers,  and  others  are  requested  to 
write  for  free  copy  of  our  illustrated  Let  The 
World  Know  edition, giving  full  details.  Write 
to-day.   Times- Enterprise,  Thoinasville,  Ga. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  lite  -and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  thtir  bti.t/it. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Salesman— City  or  Traveling.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Send  for  list  of  openings  and  full 
particulars.  Prepare  in  spare  time  to  earn  the 
big  salaries— $2,500  to  $10,000  a  year.  Em- 
ployment service  rendered  members.  Natl. 
Salesmen's  Tr.  .\ss'n,  Dept.  140-G,  Chicago. 


Agents  make  $50  weekly  selling  .\cddent  and 
Sickitess  PoUcies  for  $10  yearly.  Pays  $5000 
death,  increasing  to  $7500.  .\lso  $25  weekly 
benefit  for  accident  or  sickness.  Quick  claim 
settlements.  Permanent  income  from  re- 
newals. $100,000  deposited  with  State.  Ad- 
dress Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  P,  Newailc,  N.  J. 

C0LLEC;E  DEGREES  BY  HOME 
STUDY  in  Standard  College  Est'd  1856. 
Law,  usual  degree,  special  graduate  courses 
for  busy  people.  Rates  low.  Address  D.  P. 
Dellincer,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  Cherryville,  N.  C. 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  1  n ventors  and  M  anufacturers." 

FREE.    Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street.  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 

PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  lor  our  tree 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terius.  VICTOR  J.  E\ANS  &  CO..  7S9 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C 


THE    AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 

Aigentina,  the  land  to  which  the  world  is 
now  looking  for  much  of  its  food,  is  here 
described  in  all  her  phases.  Her  people, 
her  industries,  her  food  supplies,  her  amaz- 
ing progress  and  w^onderful  future,  are  all 
portrayed  with  the  accuracy  and  fascina- 
tion of  one  who  knows  his  subject 
intimately  from  personal  contact. 
Cloth  hound.Illustraled,  Sl.SO:  bymall.$1.62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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U¥T  the  DOT 

J—,  MARK 

rasteners 

/yjTOMOBI  LE  body  and  top  makers  are 
-^^-  constantly  finding  new  ways  in  which 
Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners  add  to  the  beauty  and 
convenience  of  a  car.  On  some  fine  cars,  a 
strip  of  material  is  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  top  and  buttons  over  the  frame  of  the 
windshield  with  Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners,  This 
prevents  rain  from  splashing  in  over  the  top 
of  slanting  windshields. 

Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners  are  most  practical 
because  they  will  not  pull  loose  accidentally. 

rhey  are  locked  on  three  sides;  yet  they  may 
be  unfastened  instantly  by  lifting  on  the  fourth 

ide — the  side  with  the  DOT. 

Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners  are  now 
used  almost  universally  on  automo- 
biles and  carriages  because  of  their 
demonstrated  superiority  over  ordi- 
nary fasteners. 

They  are  also  coming  into  general 
use  on  luggage,  sporting  goods,  mu- 
sical instrument  cases  and  articles  of 
leather  and  canvas  of  many  kinds. 
The  United  States  Government  uses 
Lift-the*Dot  Fasteners  exclusively  on 
the  more  important  articles  of  military 
equipment  requiring  fasteners. 

The  Lift-the-Dot  Fastener  is  one 
of  a  complete  line,  known  as 


TRADE 


neDOT^Lme 


MARK 


of  Fasteners 


The  ''Uft-the-Dor'  Fastener 
The  ^^  Durable  Dot'''  Fastener 
The  "■I'eltex  Dot'"  Fastener 
The  '^yinzo  Dot"  Fastener 
The  '''■Segma   Dot'''  Fastener 


TRADE    MARK 


REG.    U.    S.    PAT.    OFF. 


The  DOT  Line  includes  a  fastener  for  every  fast- 
ening purpose.  These  fasteners  embody  many  new 
ideas  and  improvements,  invented  and  perfected  by 
the  Carr  Fastener  Company.  Their  outstanding  fea- 
tures are  superior  design  and  finer  quality  throughout. 

Manufacturers  of  goods  requiring  fasteners  of  any 
kind  should  investigate  The  DOT  Line.  A  catalog 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 


J.ift-the-Dot  Fasteners  are  carried  by  the  leading 
dealers  in  auto  trimmingi  and  motor  supplies.  If 
you  cannot  obtain  them  in  your  locality,  order  direct. 


CARR  FASTENER   CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Makers  of     The  Dot  Line''  of  Fasteners 
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Foods  fry  quickly  in  this  fine,  pure 
lard — fry  deliciously  crisp  and  brown. 

Exactly  the  right  consistency  for 
shortening.  Biscuits  and  muffins 
made  with  it  are  light  as  a  feather 
and  unusually  good ! 

Packed  for  you  in  these  three  con- 
venient sizes. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  LITERAETDIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined   with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Published  by  Funk  &  WagnalU  Company  (Adam  W.  Wagnalls,  Prea.;   Wilfred  J.  Funk,  Vice-Pret.;   Ilobert  J.  Cuddiby,  Treai.;   William  Neiael,  S«c'y),  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,   New   York 
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AMERICAN   LABOR  AND   BOLSHEVISM 


EVERY  DAY  SOME  NEW  STRIKE,  or  bomb-explosion, 
or  red-flag  waving  in  this  country  or  Canada  confirms 
a  Buffalo  editor  in  his  belief  that  "union  labor  is  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  men  whose  political,  social,  and  economic 
principles  stand  on  all  fours  with  those  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky." 
But  as  almost  every  dispatch  from  Atlantic  City  tells  of  a  new 
defeat  for  the  extreme  radical  element  in  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  Convention,  the  New  York  Times  is  by  no  means 
the  only  paper  to  be  convinced  that  "Reason  Rules  American 
Labor."  And  as  it  considers  recent  acts  and  utterances  of  labor 
groups  and  labor-leaders  throughout  the  country,  it  recognizes 
many  "other  signs  that  the  conservatism  of  American  labor  is 
a  fact,  not  a  theory."  Efforts  to  repress  "Bolshevism"  also 
appear  in  the  Socialist  party,  whose  executive  committee  has 
expelled  from  membership  "Left  Wing"  elements  which  "believe 
in  the  Soviet  and  immediate  seizure  of  all  industry."  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  declares  that  not  only  will  Bolshevism  fail 
to  gain  a  strong  foothold  here,  but  even  American  radicals  will 
repudiate  it  when  they  realize  what  it  means.  A  New  York 
World  correspondent  at  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
vention has  noted  that  "for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
extreme  radical  groups  which  have  always  contributed  the  most 
noise  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  pitched  their  song  in  a  sub- 
dued key."  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  opening  days  of  the 
convention,  according  to  a  New  York  Tribune  writer,  "was  the 
evident  determination  on  the  part  of  officers  and  delegates  to 
smash ,  every  thing  that  savors  of  Bolshevism  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  described."  When  Governor  Runyon,  of  New  Jersey, 
told  the  members  of  the  convention,  "you  are  out  of  harmony 
with  destructive  creeds,"  a  roar  of  applause  came  from  the  floor, 
we  are  told.  Press  writers  have  cited  among  the  evidences  of 
conservatism  the  failure  of  the  convention  to  indorse  the  general 
strike  for  Mooney,  the  rejection  by  the  metals  section  of  the 
Federation  "by  an  overwhelming  vote"  of  a  proposal  to  agitate 
for  the  pardon  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  emphatic  repudiation  at 
a  preliminary  meeting  of  a  plan  to  eliminate  trade  divisions 
and  amalgamate  the  present  unions  so  as  to  turn  the  Federation 
into  "One  Big  Union,"  the  suspension  of  the  radical  feeders' 
and  pressmen's  assistants  Franklin  Union  No.  23  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  revocation  of  the  charters  of  four  Canadian  unions. 
The  president  of  the  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship-Builders 
Union  has  sent  out  an  order  to  all  locals  which,  he  says,  "serves 
notice  on  all  that  Bolsheviki,  I.  W.  W.'s,  or  kindred  gentry  will 
not  be  tolerated." 

The  movement  for  a  labor  party,  which  is  frowned  on  by  the 
present  Federation  chiefs,  has  a  strong  hold  on  labor  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  we  gather  from  the  labor  press.  Yet 
Mr.  John  J.  Leary  writes  in  the  New  York  Tribune  that  in  so  far 
as  the  Federation  is  concerned,  this  movement  has  so  far  had  to 
contend  with  "a  lack  of  interest  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
ti'ade-unionist."     But    eyen    if    the    Labor  -  party    movement 


should  develop  unexpected  strength,  Mr.  Bruce  Bliven,  of  the 
New  York  Globe,  thinks  that  no  Bolsheviki  will  be  interested  in 
it,  for  its  platform  calls  for  "just  such  palliative  measures"  as 
the  Bolsheviki  fear,  since  in  their  opinion  "they  tend  to  lull  'the 
exploited'  workers  into  comfortable  acceptance  of  a  system 
which  is  still  wrong  even  tho  it  is  made  more  pleasant." 

Among  other  signs  of  conservatism,  the  New  York  Times 
notes  the  appeal  of  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Labor  "to  Presi- 
dent Gompers  to  east  his  influence  against  the  Canadian  Soviets 
because  their  agitation  in  Canada  prejudiced  the  international 
labor  movement."  The  Times  also  recalls  the  recent  address  of 
President  Lee,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  in 
which  he  said  of  Bolshevism:  "We  stand  for  no  such  doctrine 
of  destruction  and  ruin;  we  .  .  .  stand  as  100  per  cent.  Ameri- 
cans ready  to  defend  our  principles." 

The  Seattle  strike  and  other  incidents  have  created  a  general 
impression  that  the  most  radical  of  our  labor-unions  are  those  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  But  the  New  York  World  notes  how  at 
Atlantic  City,  one  "Curly"  Grow,  of  Los  Angeles,  seized  an  op- 
portunity to  assert  vehemently:  "There  is  no  Bolshevikis  among 
organized  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast."  The  Spokane  Labor 
World,  official  organ  of  the  Washington  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  says  that  Seattle  and  Tacoma  unionists  are  wearying  of 
so-called  "demonstrations  of  solidarity."  As  a  straw  showing 
the  failure  of  radicals  and  internationalists  to  influence  Coast 
union-labor.  The  Labor  World  points  to  the  fact  that  the  effort 
to  put  "the  American  Labor  day,  the  first  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber, into  the  discard  and  substitute  for  it  May  1,  International 
Labor  day,  failed  this  year  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  rather  more 
decisively  than  in  the  past."  Of  course,  remarks  the  Spokane 
editor,  "there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  internationalists,  so 
called,  from  celebrating  May  1  if  they  choose,  and  from  carrying 
on  that  day  flags  of  red,  pink,  or  yellow,  if  the  authorities  will 
permit,  but  for  the  3,000,000  or  more  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  the  holiday  established  by  Amer- 
ican labor  itself  is  and  will  no  doubt  remain  perfectly  satisfactory." 

Among  declarations  that  American  labor  is  proof  against 
Bolshevik  propaganda  we  find  these  emphatic  paragraphs  from 
the  organ  of  one  of  the  strongest  American  labor  organizations, 
The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal  (Indianapolis): 

"Bolshevism  failed  to  take  hold  of  the  American  people  in  the 
same  way  it  took  hold  of  the  people  of  some  other  countries.  It 
broke  out  in  spots  in  this  country,  but  it  did  not  spread.  Amer- 
icans are  not  Bolsheviki.  Americanism  and  Bolshe\'ism  are  two 
entirely  different  systems  and  ideas.  Americanism  and  Bol- 
shevism have  nothing  in  common.  A  good  American  citizen 
can  not  be  a  Bolshevik.  A  Bolshevik  can  not  be  a  good  American 
citizen,  that's  why  Bolshevism  failed  to  take  firm  root  in  this 
country.  The  American  people  believe  in  America.  They  be- 
lieve in  doing  things  the  right  way,  not  the  wrong  way. 

"Organized  labor  has  stood  like  a  stone  wall  against  the 
dangerous  doctrine  and  propaganda  of  Bolshevism,  and  for  that 
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THE  BOMB-ERANG. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

stand  American  labor  is  to  be  congfraf  iilated.     Tt  was  that  stand 
that  headed  off  the  movement  in  this  eountry." 

And  here  is  an  equally  direct  statement  to  the  same  effect  from 
The  Trades  Unionist,  of  Washington,  D.  C: 

"Bolshevism  will  not  invade  America,  because  there  are  too 
many  people  who  have  seen  it  first.  It  won't  come  here  unless 
the  vast  preponderance  of  the  people  want  it — in  that  event,  if 
the  nation  goes  mad  and  bites  itself,  we  shall  have  it.  That 
will  not  happen. 

"Bolshevism  is  antisocial — it  is  anarchy. 

"It  is  a  menace  to  the  organized  labor  movement. 

"The  workers  of  America  do  not  want  it^ — and  they  must  pre- 
vent it. 

"The  antidote  for  the  poisonous  propaganda  must  come  from 
an  enlightened  labor  movement.  That  is  the  task  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  press." 

In  an  Ohio  labor  weekly,  the  Cleveland  Citizen,  Pearl  Carlisle 
argues  against  the  Moonej'  strike  and  "direct  action,"  and  con- 
cludes with  these  words: 

"We  are  sane  and  must  keep  so  and  show  the  world  that  we 
are  honorable  and  upright;  that  our  faces  are  set  against  any 
and  all  schemes  to  belittle  and  set  at  naught  the  institutions  and 
the  established  laws  of  our  country.  Those  institutions  make 
mistakes — grave  ones  sometimes.     All  human  agencies  do. 

"Those  laws  may  seem  unjust,  but  we  have  our  inalienable 
right  to  vote.  Let  us  not  seem  to  show  ourselves  unworthj'. 
We  have  striven  hard  to  show  that  we  are  in  no  way  allied  to  the 
cause  of  socialism.  Let  us  show  that  we  can  not  be  railroaded 
into  a  thing  like  this.  It  had  its  inception  outside  our  1)()unos; 
let  it  remain  there." 

While  organized  labor  is  thus  taking  a  stand  against  extreme 
radicalism,  it  seems  t(j  tlie  Spokane  Press  that  the  employer  has 
a  very  real  duty  to  perform.  He  nuist  "accei)t  American  condi- 
tions of  labor  and  industry,"  he  nmst  be  willing  to  give  up  the 
effort  to  maintain  the  "open  shop,"  to-morrow  if  not  to-day. 
What  employers  must  decide  on  to-day,  we  are  told,  "is  whether 
to-morrow  will  bring  into  V)eing  an  1.  W.  W.  order  of  things  as  a 
result  of  their  unwise  and  untimely  attitude  in  combating  the 


reasonable  demands  of  American  workingmen."  There  is  also 
a  word  for  American  business  men  in  ex-President  Taft's  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  editorial  on  the  Atlantic  City  convention. 
We  are  told  that  "it  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  Mr.  Gompers 
or  his  colleagues  in  all  the  plans  for  economic  and  other  reforms 
to  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  pledged  in  order 
to  sympathize  with  their  general  opposition  to  the  I.  W.  W.  ex- 
tremists who  have  crept  into  the  Federation  from  certain  parts 
of  the  country."     Mr.  Taft  continues: 

"The  business  men  of  this  country  can  not  be  told  too  often 
that  the  proper  course  for  them  to  pursue,  and  a  conserving, 
patriotic  course,  is  in  friendship  for  the  labor-unions  under  leader- 
ship of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Failure  to  recognize 
the  power  of  conservative  patriotic  labor-unionism  and  to  ex- 
press sympathy  with  it  and  a  willingness  to  classify  its  leaders 
as  associates  of  I.  W.  W.-ism,  extreme  socialism,  and  Bolshevism, 
weaken  the  power  of  those  leaders  with  their  fellows  and  tend  to 
throw  the  whole  labor  movement  "under  the  control  of  the  law- 
less extremists. 

"One  need  not  deny  that  there  appear  in  the  practical  working 
of  trades-unions  defects  which  should  be  removed  and  tendencies 
which  ought  not  to  l)e  encouraged;  but  in  this  upheaval  of  funda- 
mental forces  of  society,  and  with  attempts  to  destroy  all  our 
social  progress  by  the  substitution  of  explosive,  destructive,  and 
pessimistic  theories,  like  Bolshevism  and  I.  W.  ^  .-ism,  we  should 
be  anxious  to  strengthen  the  loyal  elements  in  our  labor  groups 
and  enable  them  to  resist  the  wild  extremists. 

"We  should  welcome  alliance  with  conservative  constructive 
organized  labor.  Were  Gompers  and  Mitchell  and  Duncan  to 
be  beaten  in  this  convention,  followers  of  Lenine  would  rejoice. 
Possibly,  too,  Bourbon  employers  would  rejoice.  Such  em- 
ployers would  be  blind  to  their  own  interests  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  society." 

While  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Gompers,  Secretary  Wilson, 
Mr.  Schwab,  and  the  writers  we  have  quoted  insist  that  Bol- 
shevism is  not  coming  in  the  United  States,  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  declarations  from  radical  sources  that  it  is 
surely  on  the  way.  Mr.  Sherman  Rogers's  New  York  World 
articles,  asserting  the  formidable  character  of  the  Bolshevik 
organizations  here,  were  noted  in  a  recent  issue.  Rita  Childe 
Dorr  has  been  making  similar  investigations.  In  one  news- 
paper article  she  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  July  4  had 
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-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Dailu  Ntus. 


been  set  as  the  date  of  the  first  great  Bolshevik  demonstration. 
A  referendum  among  labor-nnions  for  a  "Mooney  strike"  on 
that  day  resulted  in  a  vote  of  40  to  1  in  favor  of  the  proposition. 
But  the  New  York  Times  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
figures  were  given  regarding  the  total  vote  cast,  "and  75  per 
cent,  of  the  unions  ignored  the  proposal  because  it  was  not 
favored  by  the  Federation  of  Labor."  Mrs.  Dorr  does  not 
believe  that  what  occurred  in  Russia  would  happen  in  the  United 
States,  but  she  says  she  does  know  "that  a  conspiracy  with  the 
object  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  is  being  hatched  in  the 
United  States,"  and  that  "the  trade-unions,  the  Socialist  party, 
the  public  forums,  the  '  liberal '  churches,  the  pubUe  schools  are 
being  used  by  the  conspirators  as  vehicles  for  their  propaganda." 
The  Paterson  Press-Guardian  quotes  R.  F.  Dunn,  the  Radical 
editor  of  Butte,  Montana,  as  declaring  that  craft  unionism  is 
entirely  out  of  date,  and  that  it  is  even  too  late  for  industrial 
unionism  of  "the  Bill  Haywood  kind."  According  to  this 
authority,  "mass  action  is  the  only  thing."  When  Mr.  Dunn 
was  asked  how  the  revolution  would  come,  he  replied,  as  the 
New  Jersey  paper  quotes  the  interview: 

"Well,  unemployment  will  increase,  there'Ube  starvation,  and 
some  day  the  banks  will  fail,  and  the  people  will  come  pouring 
out  into  the  streets,  and  the  revolution  will  start." 

Organized  labor  has  set  its  face  firmly  against  such  a  revolu- 
tionary policy,  but  its  spokesmen  remind  us  that  it  does  intend 
to  use  all  legitimate  means  to  better  its  condition.  As  Mr. 
Charles  Edward  RusseU  notes  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
American,  organized  labor  in  every  civilized  country,  including 
our  own,  is  unanimous  in  demanding  these  things: 


A  larger  share  in  the  product  and  in 
Better  education  for  the  children  of 
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"A  shorter  work-day. 
the  control  of  industry, 
workers." 

These  demands  are  included  in  the  legislative  program  set 
forth  in  the  report  made  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Atlantic  City.  In  his  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  convention,  President  Gompers  made  it 
very  clear  that  organized  labor  does  not  intend  to  lose  the  ad- 
vantages won  during  the  war.     He  said  in  part: 

"Hereafter  the  relations  between  nations  and  the  relations 
between  men,  whether  they  be  employers,  skilled  mechanics,  or 
ditch-diggers,  will  be  looked  at  in  a  different  Ught.  The  workers 
of  the  world  are  determined  to  have  a  voice  in  settUng  recon- 
struction problems  that  affect  them.  .  .  .  Tyranny,  whether  it 
be  in  political  or  industrial  Ufe,  shall  be  no  more.  The  day  for 
that  has  passed.  .  .  .  Let  me  tell  you  this:  If  any  employer 
believes  that  industrial  autocracy  is  going  to  prevail  in  America 
he  is  counting  without  his  host." 


REPUBLICAN   EFFORT  TO   SPLIT  THE 

TREATY 

EVEN  IN  REPUBLICAN  QUARTERS  the  first  reaction 
to  Senator  Knox's  resolution  to  divorce  the  League  of 
Nations  covenant  from  the  Peace  Treaty  falls  far  short 
of  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  approbation.  The  Republican 
Senators  who  have  organized  this  attack  upon  the  League  of 
Nations  "will  find  that  they  have  wholly  misjudged  the  temper 
of  the  American  people,"  declares  the  RepubUcan  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  proclaims  its  conviction  that  "if  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  were  submitted  to  a  national  referendum 
it  would  carry  by  a  three  to  one  vote,"  and  that  "united  Re- 
publican opposition  would  be  tantamount  to  party  suicide." 
"If  Senators  Lodge,  Borah,  and  Knox  and  their  handful  of 
rabid  anti- Wilson  allies  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  they  are  laying  sound  foundations  for  an  appeal 
to  the  country  they  are  going  to  have  an  unpleasant  awakening," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  deplores 
"the  mischief"  these  Senators  are  doing  and  "the  obstacles  they 
are  deliberately  creating  to  the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference." 
Even  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  leading  Republican  paper,  which 
has  been  a  frank  and  persistent  critic  of  the  League  of  Nations 
covenant  and  which  believes  that  the  covenant  and  the  Peace 
Treaty  should  not  have  been  combined  in  the  first  place,  doubts 
the  value  of  the  Knox  resolution,  and  suggests  instead  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  "with  reservations."  Of  the  effort  to  separate 
the  Treaty  and  the  League  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  The 
Tribune  says: 

"With  the  consent,  if  not  the  approval,  of  representatives 
of  other  nations  the  President's  plan  to  negotiate  the  peace  and 
the  covenant  together,  and  to  use  the  peace  part  as  a  hammer 
to  drive  through  the  covenant  part,  has  been  accepted.  In 
the  presence  of  this  fact,  of  this  fait  accompli,  will  it  be  profitable 
to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  union? 

"  The  marriage  has  occurred.  The  ceremony  has  been  held; 
the  milk  is  spilled;    the  water  is  over  the  dam." 

To  so  influential  a  Republican  as  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  who  was 
a  member  of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  and  Ambassador 
to  Turkey  under  President  Taft's  Administration,  the  attitude 
of  Senator  Knox  appears  as  an  attempt  to  "obstruct  the  world's 
desire  for  peace."  Mr.  Straus  regards  the  League  of  Nations 
covenant  as  "the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  peace,"  and  he  de- 
nounces those  who  would  tear  down  the  arch  in  order  to  examine 
the  keystone  separately.     In  a  newspaper  interview  he  says : 

"  It  would  be  a  calamity  if  the  United  States,  which  has  played 
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such  an  imp>ortant  part  in  the  war  and  in  drafting  the  terms  of 
peace,  were  to  withdraw  at  this  moment  from  the  agreement 
which  embodies  the  verj-  principles  for  which  we  entered  the 
war.  It  would  be  a  calamity,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  even 
without  the  signature  of  the  United  States  the  Treaty  may  become 
effective,  for  it  requires  only  the  signature  of  three  great  Powers." 

Ex-I*resident  Taft,  a  champion  of  the  League  from  the  be- 
ginning, denies  Senator  Knox's  implication  that  anything  in  the 
covenant  clashes  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  he  expresses  his  conviction,  based  on  a  tour  of  fifteen  States, 
that  popular  sentiment  is  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

Independent  and  Democratic  critics  of  the  Knox  resolution 
are  naturally  even  more  emphatic,  many  of  them  regarding  it  as 
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"hell    hath    no    fury  like    a    woman    scorned" — AND 
WOODROW  hasn't  even  SENT  HER  A  PICTURE  POST-CABD. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

merely  another  stanza  in  the  Republican  "Hymn  of  Hate" 
against  President  Wilson.  "The  Republican  leaders,  Senators 
Lodge  and  Knox,  virtually  serve  notice  upon  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  that  the  work  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  all  the  agreements  entered  into  by  the  Allied 
Powers  with  him  are  unsatisfactory'  and,  unless  changed,  will 
not  be  ratified,"  comments  Mr.  David  Lawrence  in  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.);  and  he 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Republican  loaders,  it  is  admitted  even  by  their  oppo- 
nents, are  playing  the  shrewdest  and  most  adroit  game  that 
has  been  played  in  many  a  year  in  Washington.  The  Knox 
resolution  wasn't  hastily  drawn.  It  was  intended  to  catch  as 
many  <;lasses  of  opinion  as  possible. 

"First,  it  would  corral  all  the  out-and-out  opponents  of  a 
League  of  Nations.  Secondly,  it  would  draw  those  who  favor 
a  League,  but  who  certainly  could  have  no  objection  to  further 
consideration,  because  the  Knox  resolution  recites  that  lh(^  peo- 
ple haven't  had  time  enough  to  consider  it. 

"Thirdly,  the  Knox  resolution  sjx-aks  of  oppression  of  the 
weak  and  transgression  of  human  liberties  by  the  Peace  Treaty 
itself,  thus  inviting  to  th(i  side  of  the  Republicans  the  many 
liberals  and  radicals  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  who 
believe  there  are  vital  flaws  in  the  document  drawn  at  Versailles." 

"Sabotage"  is  what  The  Evening  Po.s7'.s  editorial  observers  see 
iu  the  Knox  resolution — "au  attempt  to  dynamite  the  Treaty." 


"It  is  partizanship  run  mad,"  and  "a  flagrant  misrepresentation 
of  the  will  of  the  American  people,"  declares  the  New  York 
Times  (Dem.),  "for  it  tends  to  create  abroad  the  totally  false 
impression  that  they  disapprove  the  Treaty  and  oppose  the 
League  of  Nations."  It  is  a  "shameless  proceeding"  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  which  adds: 

"As  against  this  exploit  of  partizan  Senators,  the  Peace  Con- 
ference will  be  far  more  imprest  by  the  action  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  its  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  in  gi\'ing 
its  indorsement  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  covenant  of  the 
League  as  'the  triumph  of  freedom  and  justice  and  democracy,' 
and  declaring  that  'the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
written  into  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  must  meet  with  the  unquaUfied 
approval  and  support  of  the  American  working  people.' " 

But  the  KJnox  resolution  is  not  without  its  strong  newspaper 
champions.  Thus  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  urges  its  adoption 
by  the  Senate,  and  argues  that  while  the  need  for  peace  is  urgent 
it  is  equally  important  that  the  problems  of  the  covenant  should 
be  examined  unhurriedly  by  the  American  people.  As  it  is, 
says  The  Tribune,  "either  we  are  to  be  hurried  into  adoption 
of  the  League  covenant  in  response  to  pressure  for  immediate 
peace,  or  we  are  to  postpone  peace  in  response  to  our  need  for 
mature  consideration  of  the  League  covenant — a  dilemma  in 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  no  right  to  place  the  Senate  and  the 
nation."  "A  properly  sensitive  responsiveness  to  the  will  of 
the  people  would  have  deterred  any  one  less  autocratic  and 
dictatorial  from  assuming  the  powers  which  the  President  has 
exercised  as  the  self-appointed  representative  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  Peace  Conference,"  remarks  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
(Rep.).  The  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  supports  the  Knox 
resolution  and  says:  "If  the  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations  can 
not  be  adopted  on  its  own  merits,  it  ought  to  be  rejected." 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.)  agrees  with  Senator  Knox 
that  "we  should  conclude  a  rreaty  of  peace  as  soon  as  possible 
and  thereafter  proceed  to  consider  a  League  of  Nations  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  deliberate  to  allow  full  discussion  by  the 
American  people."  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  (Ind.)  is 
convinced  that  the  Knox  resolution  "will  meet  the  hearty 
approval  of  every  sensible  American"  because: 

"1.  It  provides  a  speedy  and  sensible  method  of  ending  the 
ridiculous  and  tragical  situation  in  which  the  world  finds  itself 
after  seven  months  of  futile,  quarrelsome,  and  deplorable  diplo- 
matic wrangling  and  delay  at  Paris. 

"2.  It  gives  the  world  notice  that  this  is  still  a  repubhc, 
ruled  by  its  citizens,  through  their  representatives,  and  not 
by  one  man. 

"3.  It  shows  a  speedy  and  practical  way  to  end  this  intoler- 
able state  of  affairs,  which  is  neither  peace  nor  war,  and  to  get 
our  executive  officials  and  our  soldiers  out  of  Europe  and  back 
home,  where  they  belong. 

"4.  It  postpones  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  until 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  had  time  to  discuss  that 
most  important  proposal  in  all  its  bearings  and  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  decide  the  question  by  popular  vote — the  only 
way  in  which  any  great  question  should  be  decided  b^-  a  free 
democracy." 

This  resolution,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  an  8  to  7  vote  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  thus  summarized  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun: 

"1.  That  the  United  States  went  to  war  to  correct  the  wTongs 
committed  against  this  Government  by  Germany  and  that  the 
sole  idea  of  this  (iovernm(>nt  iu  making  peace  is  to  satisfy  the 
j)urposes  for  wliich  the  Ihiited  States  went  to  war. 

"'2.  That  no  treaty  will  be  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
Senate  which  in  effect  amends  the  (Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"3.  That  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be  separated  from  the  League 
of  Nations  covenant  and  that  a  diplomatic  commission  be 
substituted  for  the  League  of  Nations  without  prejudice  until 
such  time  as  thorough  consideration  can  be  given  the  League. 

"4.  The  three  foregoing  limitations  are  intended  to  facilitate 
the  actual  making  of  peace  and  will  not  affect  the  League  of 
Nations,  wliich  is  left  to  later  discussion." 
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***  ■  AWISTING  THE  LION'S  TAIL"  was  a  pastime  so 
freely  induljifed  in  by  every  Fourth  of  July  orator  a 
few  decades  hac^k  that  tlu;  British  almost  ceased 
to  notice  it,  but  the  custom  has  fallen  into  sucli  innocuous 
desuetude  of  late  that  when  the  Unit(>d  States  Senate  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  the  Peace  (\)nference  (o  give  the  Irish  del(>gat(»s 
a  hearing  the  twist  brought  a  roar  from  the  great  Unionist 
leader  of  Ulster.  "ITnpanilleled  effrontery"  is  Sir  Kdwanl 
(^arson's  phrase  for  "American  support  of  England's  enemies" 
in  Ireland,  where  recently  "a  mission  of  Americans"  demand<'(i 
"the  deposition  of  our  King,"  and  where  th(!  United  States 
Senate's  resolution,  requ(>sting  that  delegates  n^presenting  the 
Irish  Republic  be  given  a  hearing  at  th(>  Peace  Conference,  "will 
create  further  difficulties  in  th(>  government  of  that  country 
and  will  give  impetus  to  the  campaign  of  murder  and  assassina- 
tion already  rife  there."  Not  content  with  these  fiery  remarks, 
the  Irish  Unionist  leader  follows  them  up  with  remarks  on  the 
effect  all  this  is  likely  to  have  on  the  prospects  of  the  League  of 
Nations: 

"The  fact  that  the  resolution  was  passed  for  political  purposes, 
in  order  to  weaken  the  position  of  President  Wilson  and  as  a 
maneuver  in  the  game  of  political  parties  in  America,  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  uses  to  which  the  policy  of  the  League  of  Nations 
may  be  diverted,  and  it  makes  one  think  seriously  as  to  whether 
international  difficulties  may  not  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished  if,  at  the  outset  of  this  new  international  venture, 
an  act  of  indecency  of  such  a  character  is  to  pass  without 
protest." 

Nor  is  the  aristocratic  London  Morning  Post  pleased  by  the 
Senate's  action.  "There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world," 
it  says,  "where  such  a  deliberate  and  authoritative  affront  to  a 
friendly  Power  would  be  offered.  Judged  by  all  standards  of 
international  comity  and  decorum,  it  is  indefensible." 

Some  American  newspapers  also  think  the  action  was  unwise. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  for  example,  observes  that — 

"Ireland  not  being  an  independent  nation,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  representatives  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  organiza- 
tion of  its  people  should  appear  at  a  conference  of  nations  to 
present  any  kind  of  a  case.  Much  less  is  it  evident  why  our 
representatives  over  there  should  be  required  or  asked  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter. 

"As  this  resolution  was  fathered  by  Senator  Borah  and  ap- 
parently not  seriously  considered  by  the  committee  before  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  Senate  for  action  or  discussion,  it  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  meant  to  help  on  the  division  of  sentiment  about  the 
conduct  of  the  conference  at  Versailles  and  the  terms  of  the 
League.  Among  the  reports  in  Washington  dispatches  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  agreement  among  'anti-League  Senators'  to  'pound 
away  at  Great  Britain'  in  fighting  against  the  League.  That 
would  be  a  petty  business,  exciting  only  contempt,  one  would 
think,  for  those  indulging  in  it,  rather  than  affecting  any  serious 
matter  of  international  action.  Still,  there  are  a  number  of  men 
in  Congress  and  some  newspaper  correspondents  in  Washington 
who  show  themselves  quite  capable  of  it.  That  a  Senate  com- 
mittee should  do  so,  even  with  Borah  at  its  head, -is  rather  curious. 
The  Irish  in  this  country  ought  to  be  disgusted  with  it." 

The  Springfield  Republican,  suggests  that  the  Senate  might 
logically  pass  another  resolution,  namely,  "Resolved,  that 
the  Senate  expresses  its  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  th*; 
Filipino  people  for  a  government  of  its  own  choice,"  and  the 
New  York  World  pokes  fun  at  Senator  Borah,  who  proposed  the 
resolution  asking  the  American  delegates  in  Paris  to  obtain  a 
hearing  for  the  delegates  of  the  Irish  Republic.  "Altho  The 
World  has  no  quarrel  with  the  text  or  the  spirit  of  the  Borah 
resolution,"  it  says, 

"Senator  Borah  is  against  the  League  of  Nations  because  it 
violates  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  traditional  policy  of  isolation,  and  compels  us  to  participate 
in  European  affairs.  While  he  is  asserting  these  noble  principles 
he  prepares  a  resolution  asking  the  United  States  to  intervene  in  an 
issue  between  the  British  Government  and  certain  British  sub- 


jects who  want  comi)let«^  independence.  .  .  .  The  Borah  resoiiition, 
in  short,  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  Borah  argum<'nts  against 
the  League  of  Nations." 

"That  Ireland  has  real  grievances  and  that  P'ngland  has 
nuiddl(>d  horribly  in  its  dealings  with  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,"  says  The  ficineir,  a  new  weekly,  "but  it  is  not  our  affair, 
nor  is  it  the  affair  of  the  Paris  Conference."  That  it  is  (dearly 
and  emi)hati(rally  our  affair  and  that  it  is  as  ch^arly  and  em- 
phatically the  affair  of  the  Paris  ('onference,  the  Boston  Tran- 
srri/>l  maintains  in   its  (lefensc  of  Senator   Lodge's  declaration: 


WHERE   IS  THIS  FELLOW  ANDROCLES  ? 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

"I  voted  for  the  resolution  because  I  believe  every  man  is 
entitled  to  his  day  in  court."  Asserts  The  Transcript,  "Jugo- 
slavia had  her  day  in  court — in  fact,  many  of  them;  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Ukraine,  Armenia,  et  al.  Why  not  Ireland?" 
Equally  favorable  to  the  resolution,  the  Socialist  New  York 
Call  ridicules  the  opposition  to  it,  and  declares  with  some  heat: 

"We  think  matters  would  be  clarified  if  the  Government 
would  draw  up  a  list  of  forbidden  freedoms  and  a  definite  series 
of  penalties  for  Americans  caught  sympathizing  with  them. 
Also,  much  embarrassment  might  be  saved  our  diplomats  in  Paris. 
We  make  the  following  suggestions: 

"Friends  of  Irish  freedom:    Five  years  in  jail. 

"Friends  of  Egyptian  or  Indian  freedom:  To  be  held  in  jail 
without  charges  at  the  King's  pleasure. 

"  FViends  of  Russian  freedom:    Deportation. 

"  F'riends  of  American  freedom:  "To  be  flung  into  jail  and 
(ialled  seditionists  and  traitors;  to  be  cut  off  from  the  mails; 
may  be  mobbed  or  tarred  and  feathered  with  impunity,  a  Cabinet 
officer  to  extend  congratulations  to  the  mobs." 

Less  fervent,  for  the  time  being,  than  The  Transcript  and 
The  Call,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  has  still  more  or  less 
tolerance  for  the  resolution,  and  thinks  that  in  its  behalf — 

"The  Republicans  might  have  cited  Lloyd  George's  own  state- 
ment while  the  war  was  still  on.  The  British  Premier  then 
acknowledged  that  the  United  States  had  a  legitimate  interest 
in  a  right  solution  of  the  Irish  problem." 

Perhaps  this  remark  by  the  British  Premier  was  what  em- 
boldened President  Wilson  to  receive  the  Irish-American  envoys, 
promise  to  do  what  he  could  unofficially  to  bring  the  Irish  ques- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  other  Peace  Commissioners,  and 
consider  having  Colonel  House  visit  Ireland  on  a  mission  of 
inquiry,  which,  so  the  London  Chronicle  believes,  "should  be 
regarded  as  a  favorable  opportunity  for  investigating  the  true 
facts  of  the  Irish  problem." 
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HOG  ISLAND   VINDICATED 

THE  HOG  ISLAND  SHIPYARD,  planned  and  con- 
structed during  the  war's  darkest  period  to  defeat 
the  German  menace  by  building  ships  faster  than  the 
f/-boats  could  sink  them,  had  not  delivered  one  completed 
vessel  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  the  original  estimate 
of  $21,000,000  as  the  cost  of  the  plant  had  been  more  than 
trebled  by  January  1,  1919.  For  a  time,  moreover,  public 
confidence  in  this  colossal  enterprise  was  shaken,  and  charges 
of  inefficiency,  profiteering,  and  prodigal  extravagance  were 
hurled  against  its  management.  But  now  that  the  crisis  which 
called  it  into  being  has  passed,  the  greatest  shipyard  in  the  world 
seems  to  be  getting  its  vindication,  and  bouquets  are  replacing 
brickbats  in  the  news  and  editorial  columns  of  the  daily  press. 
The  Philadelphia  North 
American,  which  for  a 
long  time  maintained  a 
doubting  attitude  to- 
ward this  enterprise,  now 
affirms  that  "the  man- 
ner in  which  America 
uses  the  opportunity 
provided  at  Hog  Island 
shipyard  will  be  a  test 
of  her  ability  to  hold  her 
own  in  the  trade  of  the 
world  and  will  show  to 
what  extent  she  has  the 
qualities  of  a  great,  pro- 
gressive nation." 

"The  Hog  Island 
shipyard  is  worth  everj^ 
dollar  that  it  cost,"  de- 
clares Senator  Duncan 
U.  Fletcher,  of  Florida, 
who  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  the  last  Con- 
gress had  charge  of  the 
investigation  of  this 
Delaware  River  plant. 
Senator  Fletcher  would 

like  to  see  it  retained  and  operated  by  the  Government,  with  its 
value  further  enhanced  by  the  development  there  of  a  great 
freight-shipping  terminal.  In  fact,  such  a  terminal,  worth  in 
that  capacity  alone  more  than  the  United  States  Government 
has  invested  in  the  entire  Hog  Island  plant,  is  already  in  ex- 
istence and  available  for  immediate  use,  according  to  President 
Matthew  C.  Brush,  of  the  American  International  Ship-building 
Corporation.  In  his  testimony  before  Senator  Fletcher's 
committee  in  January,  Mr.  Brush  said: 

"I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  to  you  as  a  positive  fact  that 
there  do  not  exist  at  any  commercial  port  in  the  United  States 
any  better  equipped  storage  yards  and  storage  houses  or  piers 
for  commercial  purposes.     At  no  other  commercial  piers  in  the 
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United  States  does  there  exist  to-day  50  per  cent,  of  the  modern 
appliances  for  the  handUng  of  cargo  and  the  quick  dispatch  of 
vessels  with  economy  and  speed  that  are  at  this  minute  available 
and  in  actual  operation  at  Hog  Island. 

"  I  believe  that  Hog  Island  is  the  one  war- venture  where  every 
single  penny  spent  by  the  Government  can  be  recovered." 

But  at  the  present  moment,  mth  the  United  States  rapidly 
recovering  her  old  place  on  the  seven  seas,  it  is  as  a  ship-building 
proposition  that  Hog  Island  chiefly  interests  the  American 
people.  "Never  again  will  the  United  States  be  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  trusting  its  foreign  commerce  to  foreign  bottoms," 
declares  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  predicting  the  rebirth 
of  the  American  merchant  marine.  What  part  in  this  rebirth 
is  to  be  played  by  Hog  Island  with  its  "quantity  production" 
of  fabricated  ships?  "Quantity  production  is  a  specialtj-  with 
us,"  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia Record,  ' '  and 
there  never  was  a  more 
significant  example  of 
it  than  in  the  greatest 
shipyard  of  the  world, 
where  the  first  keel  was 
laid  in  less  than  five 
months  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  on 
the  yard,  and  the  first 
launching  in  less  than 
ten  mouths,  and  where 
fifty  large  steamers  can 
be  built  at  once."  On 
Memorial  day  five 
7,800-ton  cargo  -  ships 
were  launched  at  Hog 
Island,  putting  the  Dela- 
ware ahead  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Tyne  as  the 
foremost  cradle  of  great 
ships.  The  regular  out- 
put at  present  is  at  least 
one  ship  a  week,  and 
for  these  ships  the  Gov- 
ernment finds  a  ready 
market  at  current  prices. 
Nineteen  of  the  twenty-nine  ships  from  this  yard  turned  over  to 
the  Government  before  the  end  of  INIay  had  at  that  date  covered 
approximately  100,000  miles  on  voyages  from  this  country  to 
ports  in  South  America,  England,  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
Germany,  and  all,  we  are  told,  have  proved  the  seaworthiness  of 
the  fabricated  ship.  Full-time  operation  of  the  Hog  Island  plant 
for  the  entire  current  year  is  pledged  to  returning  soldiers  and 
sailors  by  officials  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  in  the 
effort  to  provide  jobs  for  all  returning  enlisted  men.  Among  the 
thousands  of  service-men  employed  there  are  many  hundreds  who 
have  been  wounded  and  are  partially  incapacitated.  Revie\\ing 
briefly  the  story  of  this  shipyard,  The  Manufacturers^  Record 
of  Baltimore  says: 
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"From  a  (Uscon.solatc  \V!ist<',  lai'fi;»'ly  covered  with  iiiidcr- 
l>ru.sh,  and  imicli  of  it  an  apparently  inii)assabl(>  marsh,  tliere 
has  been  created  the  jj:reat('st  shii)yard  in  the  worhl,  which  is 
larger  than  the  Cramps,  the  Fore  River,  the  Maryhuid  St(>el, 
the  Newport  News,  the  New  York  Ship-biiildins,  and  the  Union 
Iron  Works  yards,  all  eombiiu^d,  were  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  This  almost  incredible  i)iece  of  construction  work  has 
been  brought  about  within  the  bri(^f  sjiace  of  fifteen  months, 
f.or  the  first  contract  was^  signed  on  September  13,  1917. 

"The  magnitude  of  tlu>  work  accomplished  can  be  under- 
stood from  the  single  stat(>ment  that  sin(!e  the  beginning  of  the 
clearing  of  the  land  and  the  redemption  of  a  swamp  an  average; 
of  26,000  men  have  been  emploj'ed,  with  a  weekly  pay-roll  of 
$600,000." 

.L  W.  Isherwood,  a  British  authority  on  ship-construction  and 
one  of  the  leading  marine  engineers  of  the  world,  ])redicts  a 
world-wide  boom  in  ship-building  during  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  and  foresees  that  "the  United  States  may  become  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  world's  ship-building."  Writing  in  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  he  says: 

"Every  one,  of  course,  has  lieard  of  the  Hog  Island  yards,  and, 
therefore,  I  need  not  attempt  any  descri[)tion.  1  assure  you  that 
it  is  a  more  wonderful  accomplishment,  a  greater  revolution  in 
ship-building  organization  than  is  generally  ainderstood.  It  has 
come  to  stay  and  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  other  yards. 

"My  own  conclusion  is  that  America  will  becomt*  our  greatest 
and  keenest  comp«'titor.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  costs  at 
the  present  time  are  verA'  high,  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at" 
when  it  is  remembered  what  a  tremendous  ship-building  program 
was  decided  upon  for  war-purposes,  and  that  this  program  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  multiplied  severalfold  the  ship-buildinjg 
facilities  of  the  country.  1  assure  you  that  the  one  aUd  onl>- 
object  of  the  American  people  at  that  time  was  to  build  great 
numbers  of  ships  in  the  quickest  possible  time,  no  matter  what 
the  cost,  so  as  to  win  the  war. 

"To-day  a  different  method  is  in  progress.  All  the  facilities 
which  have  been  created  are  to  be  devoted  to  competitive  ship- 
building on  Unes  which  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
future  shipping  of  the  world.  I  'saw  everywhere  evidence  of 
pronounced  competency,  energy,  and  enterprise,  coupled  with 
commercial  organization  for  developing  orders.  Already,  as 
yards  are  relinquished  from  government  control,  I  found  pro- 
duction costs  coming  down  very  rapidly. 

"My  own  impression  is  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ship- 
building competition  and  the  rapid  interchange  of  products 
between  different  nations  and  the  general  speeding-up  of  industry 
will  lead  to  the  creation  of  mercantile  marine  fleets  numerically 
beyond  anything  which  has  ever  been  contemplated. 

"Ocean  highways  will  be  alive  Avith  thousands  of  freight- 
and  passenger-carriers,  ■  where  only  hundreds  exist  to-day.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Americans  ai"e  out  to  gain  a  great  supremacy 
in  this  direction.  It  is  not  at  all  an  improbable  thing  that  she 
wiU  produce  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  ships  as  to  revolutiordze 
sea-carrying,  just  as  her  Ford-car  enterprise  has  achieved  a 
similar  result  in  another  direction.  America  has,  in  my  opinion, 
wisely  and  properly  devoted  herself  to  use  the  numerous  ship- 
building potentialities  which  were  established  during  the  war 
for  commercial  purposes.  Her  greatest  ally  in  this  direction  Mes 
with  manual  workers.     That  is  the  key-note  to  the  situation. 

"The  American  shipyard  workers  make  higher  wages  than  the 
men  in  our  yards  do.  But  they  Avill  produce  ships  quicker  and 
cheaper.  The  reason  is  that  high  wages  are  based  upon  a  high 
level  of  production  and  efficiency,  which  is  an  immense  economic 
factor,  while  our  ship-builders — and  there  are  no  greater  or 
abler  men  in  the  world — are  stultified  by  labor  insisting  upon  a 


mininuim  of  oiil[)nl  juid  a  maximum  of  payment.  .  .  .  Those 
who  predict  that  America  will  not  win  in  the  race  for  turning  out 
in  the  next  three  years  the  tonnage  that  will  be  required  be- 
cause she  is  j)aying  higher  wages  are,  in  my  oi)inion,  mistaken. 
Those  higher  wages  are  being  j)aid  on  a  basis  of  results,  not  only 
in  ordiruiry  manual  labor,  but  in  th(>  handling  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices, and  in  this  respect  higher  wages  will  iiK'aii  cheapness." 

It  setsms  that  an  experiment  similar  to  that  at  Hog  Island, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  tried  by  tJio  British  Government  at 
('hei)stow  and  Beachle\-.  H(>re,  according  to  th(i  shipping  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  7'i///r.s,  twelve;  ways  were  constructed 
and  six  keels  laid  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,000,  but  at  the  end  of 
thirty-three  months  not  one  vessel  had  been  laun(;hed. 

Returning  to  the  Delaware,  we  read  in  the  Philadelphia  North 
American: 

"Since  th(>  feverish,  and  sometimes  confused,  activities  of  the 
war  have  subsided,  the  atmosphere  at  Hog  Island  has  changed. 
Carefully  designed  plans  and  efficient  production  are  the  aims. 
The  force  comprises  29,000  trained,  competent  workers,  80  per 
cent,  of  whom  live  in  Philadelphia;  the  weekly  pay-roll  is  $800,000. 
The  yard  is  laimching  ships  at  the  rate  of  two  a  week  and  de- 
livering fu)ly  equipped  craft  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week.  During 
an  eight-hour  working  day  a  truck-load  of  Philadelphia-made 
products  is  delivered  at  the  yard  every  four  minutes  on  the 
average.  It  is  stated  that  under  the  present  management  pro- 
duction costs  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent.,  so  that,  despite 
the  fact  that   materials  wen;  bought  at  war-prices,  there  is  a 

_ market  at  cost  price  for  every  vessel  that  can  be  turned  out. 
"Hog  Island  performed  a  great  part  in  insuring  victory  in  the 

-war.  It  rmist  hv  utilized  now  in  the  vitally  important  task  of 
j)roviding  the  United  States  with  a  merchant  marine,  an  absolute 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  in  the  contest  now  opening 
for  international  trade.  Whether  the  industry  is  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  (lovernment  or  by  private  interests,  it  is  a 
national  asset  of  tremendous  value,  and  should  not  be  permitted 
to  suffer  impairment.  It  should  be  maintained  as  a  plant 
capable  of  producing  cargo-tie*  ts  for  peace  use,  and  at  the  same 

.  time  held  ready  for  governijient  service  in  any  emergency  of  the 
nation's  defense. 

.  "If  Great  Britain  or  France  or  Germany  or  any  other  com- 
peting nation  possest  a  Hog  Island  shipyard,  with  all  its  un- 
equaled  advantages  of  location  and  equipment,  the  enterprise 
would  undoubtedly  have  a  commanding  place  in  that  country's 
reconstruction  program.  More  especially  does  it  deserve  that 
attention  here,  since  the  L^nited  States  has  lacked  the  vital 
possession  of  an  adequate  merchant  marine." 

And  in  the  news  columns  of  the  same  paper  we  find  these 
hints  as  to  the  possible  future  of  the  plant: 

"Plans  for  the  conversion  of  Hog  Island  into  a  yard  for  the 
building  of  'custom'  boats,  or  ships  made  to  order,  are  under 
advisement  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  to  replace 
the  present  scheme  of  'fabrication.'  At  the  present  time  plates 
are  forged  at  steel-riiills  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  are 
merely  assembled  at  the  yard.  Only  standardized  ships  of 
7,500  or  8,800  tons  are  now  built  at  Hog  Island.  Under  the 
new  plan,  designs  made  by  outside  engineers  will  have  con- 
sideration. The  suggested  improvement,  however,  can  not 
be  put  in  operation  until  the  ending  of  the  contracts  now  held. 
This,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  well  into  1920. 

"Other  schemes  for  the  eventual  utilization  of  the  shipyard 
comprise  a  composite  shipyard,  repair  station,  and  docking 
space.  The  plan  in  its  entirety,  as  suggested  by  Howard 
Coonley,  vice-president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
would  make  Philadelphia  the  biggest  port  in  the  United  States." 
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THE   SUFFRAGISTS'  LAST   CAMPAIGN 

IT  WILL  BE  "ENTIRELY  USELESS  to  make  any  further 
fight  against  suffrage, "  declares  the  head  of  the  national 
antisuffrage  organization,  now  that  Congress  has  adopted 
the  woman-suffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  a 
Massachusetts  editor  speaks  for  a  large  section  of  the  press  when 
he  tells  "the  ladies"  that  they  "maj-  as  well  begin  cheering, 
for  it  seems  to  be  all  over  but  that  part  of  it."  Yet  as  they  turn 
their  backs  upon  "a  long  and  arduous  struggle,"  the  workers  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  hear  the  message  of  President 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association:  "'Eyes  front!'  is  the  watchword  now,  as  we 
begin  another  struggle,  short  as  the  other  was  long,  the  struggle 
for  ratification."  And  besides,  as  Mrs.  Catt  has  also  pointed 
out,  enfranchisement  itself  is  not  an  end,  but  a  beginning: 

"'The  eternal  feminine'  beckons  on  to  new  duties  and 
new  responsibilities;  and,  first  of  all,  to  a  stable  organization 
which  shall  'carry  on'  after  the  vote  is  won  and  correlate  the 
activities  of  the  emancipated  women  of  the  countn,\" 

Some  light  was  thrown 
on  the  immediate  problem 
of  ratification  by  the  state- 
ments of  editors  in  vari- 
ous State  capitals  quoted 
in  our  issue  of  two  weeks 
since,  which  seemed  to 
indicate,  in  general,  that 
the  suffrage  States  are 
likely  to  ratify,  that  the 
"solid  South"  will  prob- 
ably not,  and  that  there 
is  a  group  of  non-suf- 
frage States  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  whose 
action  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  predict.  News- 
paper friends  of  suffrage 
like  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican  enlarge  upon  the  absolute  certainty  of  eventual  rati- 
fication. This  final  stage,  in  the  Republican's  opinion,  wiU 
present  little  difficulty  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "there  isn't  a 
politician  to-day  in  the  country  who,  on  the  eve  of  a  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  would  raise  obstacles  to  the  amendment's  ratifica- 
tion." In  less  than  a  week  after  Congress  adopted  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment  three  State  legislatures  ratified  it  by 
almost  unanimous  votes.  The  suffragists  want  "a  vote  for 
every  woman  in  1920,"  and  the  Tacoma  Ledger  thinks  that  all 
the  women  in  the  country  deserve  the  vote  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  that  year.  One  of  the  officials  of  the  National 
Woman's  party  has  written  to  the  Governors  of  the  twenty-eight 
States  having  full  Presidential  suffrage,  urging  them  to  call  im- 
mediate special  sessions  of  their  legislatures  to  vote  on  ratifica- 
tion, and  several  Governors  have  already  taken  such  action.  But 
it  seems  to  strong  prosuffrage  papers  like  the  Newark  News  and 
The  Post-Dispatch  and  Globe-Democrat  of  St.  Louis  that  it  ■will  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  thirty-six  States  to  take  action  in  time 
for  the  general  election  next  year.  It  would  involve  calling  some 
eighteen  State  legislatures  in  special  session.  "Can  the  amend- 
ment be  ratified,  if  not  in  time  to  give  the  voteless  women  the 
privilege  of  'casting  a  Presidential  ballot'  in  1920,  yet  finally  and 
in  good  time?"  asks  the  New  York  Times,  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous newspaper  opponent  of  suffrage  in  the  North.  The  Times, 
in  view  of  unexpected  suffrage  victories  in  the  past,  hesitates  to 
answer  this  question  with  a  categorical  negative,  preferring  to 
put  it  this  way :  "In  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  legislatures  are 
managed  ])y  the  clcser  feminist  bosses,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
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political  motives  at  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  twenty-eight 
or  twenty-nine  States  have  granted  Presidential  suffrage,  up-hill 
.work  lies  before  the  suffragists."  The  Times  takes  the  vote  in 
Congress  to  prove  that  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Ohio  are  by  no  means  certain  to  ratify-.  It  believes  that 
eleven  Southern  States  are  definitely  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  two  more  are  doubtful  at  best.  And  we  read  in 
an  antisuffrage  Southern  newspaper,  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch: 

"Thirteen  States  could  defeat  it,  and  of  these  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Virginia  would  not  be  one.  The  New 
England  section  is  fairly  solid  against  it,  and  if  the  South  can 
be  swung  back  to  a  stricter  adherence  to  party  tenets,  it  will  be 
able  to  avert  the  enactment  of  this  un-American  legislation. 
The  time  to  stop  it  is  now." 

When  we  turn  to  consider  what  the  women  are  going  to  do 
with  the  vote  which  is  now  almost  in  their  grasp,  we  find  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  inclined  to  think  that  women  wU  be  a 
restraining  force  in  public  life;  "should  a  political  contest  ever 

be  forced  on  the  issue  of  a 
radical  reconstitution  of 
society  affecting  the  family 
and  property,  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  majority 
of  women  were  not  found 
arrayed  against  the  in- 
novators." The  Public 
(New  York)  believes  we 
have  a  "right  to  expect 
from  woman's  freed  and 
enfreeing  activities  a  new 
vitality  of  reform  and  a 
veritable  springtide  of 
human  progress,"  because 
"we  shall  have  the  play 
of  the  heart  in  the  com- 
prehension of  social 
problems,"  and  because 
woman's  entrance  into 
political  life  "implies  the  expansion  of  domesticity  to  the  con- 
duct of  national  and  world  affairs." 

Last  March  the  National  American  Woman's  Association  met 
in  St.  Louis  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first 
grant  of  woman  suffrage  by  a  State.  This  meeting,  as  Jessie 
R.  Haver  points  out  in  The  Searchlight  (Washington,  D.  C),  also 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  political  life  of  woman,  signifying,  in  the 
organization  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  that  American 
women  "have  emerged  from  suppliants  for  the  Aote  to  users  of  the 
vote."  As  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  describes  it,  the  League, 
made  up  of  State  leagues  where  women  have  complete  or  Presi- 
dential suffrage,  will  be  used  "not  to  punish  political  parties, 
but  to  get  inside  to  formulate  their  policies."  Its  chief  objects 
will  be,  after  completing  the  fight  for  suffrage,  to  work  for  the 
elevation  of  our  standards  of  citizenship  and  for  the  protection 
of  women  in  industry. 

Mrs.  James  W.  WadsWorth,  presidentof  the  National  Association 
Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage,  may  be  willing  to  give  up  the  fight, 
but  there  are  indications  that  many  of  the  "antis"  will  carry  the 
battle  to  the  State  legislatures.  The  Woman  Patriot  (Washington), 
an  antisuffrage  weekly,  displays  on  its  front  cover  the  words  of 
Premier  Clemenceau:  "We  shall  continue  the  war  to  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour,  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  will  be  ours." 
And  the  Women  Voters'  Antisuffrage  party  denounces  suffrage 
and  all  its  works  and  purposes,  and  calls  for  the  continuance  of 
the  fight  against  the  Federal  amendment  on  the  ground  that  the 
woman-suffrage  movement  is  affiliated  with  feminism,  socialism, 
Bolshevism,  interuationidism,  and  radicalism  generally. 
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iVERY  DAY  SOME  NEW  STHIKE,  or  bomb-explosion, 
or  red-Hag  waving  in  this  country'  or  (^anada  confirms 
a  Buffalo  editor  in  his  belief  that  "union  labor  is  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  men  whose  political,  social,  and  economic 
principles  stand  on  all  fours  with  those  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky." 
But  as  almost  every  dispatch  from  Atlantic  City  tells  of  a  new 
defeat  for  the  extreme  radical  element  in  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  Convention,  the  New  York  Times  is  by  no  means 
the  only  paper  to  be  convinced  that  "Reason  Rules  American 
Labor."  And  as  it  considers  recent  acts  and  utterances  of  labor 
groups  and  labor-leaders  throughout  the  country,  it  recognizes 
many  "other  signs  that  the  conservatism  of  American  labor  is 
a  fact,  not  a  theory."  Efforts  to  repress  "Bolshevism"  also 
appear  in  the  Socialist  party,  whose  executive  committee  has 
expelled  from  membership  "Left  Wing"  elements  which  "believe 
in  the  Soviet  and  immediate  seizure  of  all  industry."  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  declares  that  not  only  will  Bolshevism  fail 
to  gain  a  strong  foothold  here,  but  even  American  radicals  will 
repudiate  it  when  they  realize  what  it  means.  A  New  York 
World  correspondent  at  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
vention has  noted  that  "for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
extreme  radical  groups  which  have  always  contributed  the  most 
no^e  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  pitched  their  song  in  a  sub- 
dued key."  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  opening  days  of  the 
convention,  according  to  a  New  York  Tribune  writer,  "was  the 
evident  determination  on  the  part  of  officers  and  delegates  to 
smash  everything  that  savors  of  Bolshevism  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  described."  When  Governor  Runyon,  of  New  Jersey, 
told  the  members  of  the  convention,  "you  are  out  of  harmony 
with  destructive  creeds,"  a  roar  of  applause  came  from  the  floor, 
we  are  told.  Press  writers  have  cited  among  the  evidences  of 
conservatism  the  failure  of  the  convention  to  indorse  the  general 
strike  for  Mooney,  the  rejection  by  the  metals  section  of  the 
Federation  "by  an  overwhelming  vote"  of  a  proposal  to  agitate 
for  the  pardon  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  emphatic  repudiation  at 
a  preliminary  meeting  of  a  plan  to  eliniinate  trade  divisions 
and  amalgamate  the  present  unions  so  as  to  turn  the  Federation 
into  "One  Big  Union,"  the  suspension  of  the  radical  feeders' 
and  pressmen's  assistants  Franklin  Union  No.  23  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  revocation  of  the  charters  of  four  Canadian  unions. 
The  president  of  the  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship-Builders 
Union  has  sent  out  an  order  to  all  locals  which,  he  says,  "serves 
notice  on  all  that  Bolsheviki,  I.  W.  W.'s,  or  kindred  gentry  will 
not  be  tolerated." 

The  movement  for  a  labor  party,  which  is  frowned  on  by  the 
present  Federation  chiefs,  has  a  strong  hold  on  labor  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  we  gather  from  the  labor  press.  Yet 
Mr.  John  J.  Leary  writes  in  the  New  York  Tribune  that  in  so  far 
as  the  Federation  is  concerned,  this  movement  has  so  far  had  to 
contend  with  "a  lack  of  interest  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
traderunionist."     But    even    if    the    Labor  -  party    movement 


should  develop  unexpected  strength,  Mr.  Bruce  Bliven.  of  the 
New  York  Globe,  thinks  that  no  Bolsheviki  will  be  interested  in 
it,  for  its  platform  calls  for  "just  such  palliative  measures"  as 
the  Bolsheviki  fear,  since  in  their  opinion  "they  tend  to  lull  'the 
exploited'  workers  into  comfortable  acceptance  of  a  system 
which  is  still  wrong  even  tho  it  is  made  more  pleasant." 

Among  other  signs  of  conservatism,  the  New  York  Times 
notes  the  appeal  of  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Labor  "to  Presi- 
dent Gompers  to  cast  his  influence  against  the  Canadian  Soviets 
because  their  agitation  in  Canada  prejudiced  the  international 
labor  movement."  The  Times  also  recalls  the  recent  address  of 
President  Lee,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  in 
which  he  said  of  Bolshevism:  "We  stand  for  no  such  doctrine 
of  destruction  and  ruin;  we  .  .  .  stand  as  100  per  cent.  Ameri- 
cans ready  to  defend  our  principles." 

The  Seattle  strike  and  other  incidents  have  created  a  general 
impression  that  the  most  radical  of  our  labor-unions  are  those  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  But  the  New  York  World  notes  how  at 
Atlantic  City,  one  "Curly"  Grow,  of  Los  Angeles,  seized  an  op- 
portunity to  assert  vehemently:  "There  is  no  Bolshevikis  among 
organized  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast."  The  Spokane  Labor 
World,  official  organ  of  the  Washington  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  says  that  Seattle  and  Tacoma  unionists  are  wearying  of 
so-called  "demonstrations  of  solidarity."  As  a  straw  showing 
the  failure  of  radicals  and  internationalists  to  influence  Coast 
union-labor.  The  Labor  World  points  to  the  fact  that  the  effort 
to  put  "the  American  Labor  day,  the  first  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber, into  the  discard  and  substitute  for  it  May  1,  International 
Labor  day,  failed  this  year  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  rather  more ' 
decisively  than  in  the  past."  Of  course,  remarks  the  Spokane 
editor,  "there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  internationalists,  so 
called,  from  celebrating  May  1  if  they  choose,  and  from  carrj'ing 
on  that  day  flags  of  red,  pink,  or  yellow,  if  the  authorities  will 
permit,  but  for  the  3,000,000  or  more  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  the  holiday  established  by  Amer- 
ican labor  itself  is  and  will  no  doubt  remain  perfectly  satisfactory." 

Among  declarations  that  American  labor  is  proof  against 
Bolshevik  propaganda  we  find  these  emphatic  paragraphs  from 
the  organ  of  one  of  the  strongest  American  labor  organizations, 
The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal  (Indianapolis): 

"Bolshevism  failed  to  take  hold  of  the  American  people  in  the 
same  way  it  took  hold  of  the  people  of  some  other  countries.  It 
broke  out  in  spots  in  this  country,  but  it  did  not  spread.  Amer- 
icans are  not  Bolsheviki.  Americanism  and  Bolshevism  are  two 
entirely  different  systems  and  ideas.  Americanism  and  Bol- 
shevism have  nothing  in  common.  A  good  American  citizen 
can  not  be  a  Bolshevik.  A  Bolshevik  can  not  be  a  good  American 
citizen,  that's  why  Bolshevism  failed  to  take  firm  root  in  this 
country.  The  American  people  believe  in  America.  Thej'  be- 
lieve in  doing  things  the  right  way,  not  the  wrong  way. 

"Organized  labor  has  stood  like  a  stone  wall  against  the 
dangerous  doctrine  and  propaganda  of  Bolshevism,  and  for  that 
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— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

stand  Amerioan  labor  is  to  be  congratulattd.     It  was  that  stand 
that  headed  off  the  movement  in  this  country." 

And  here  is  an  equally  direct  statement  to  the  same  effect  from 
The  Trades  Unioiiitii,  of  Washington,  D.  C: 

"Bolshevism  will  not  invade  America,  because  there  are  too 
many  people  who  have  seen  it  first.  It  won't  come  here  unless 
the  vast  preponderance  of  the  people  want  it — in  that  event,  if 
the  nation  goes  mad  and  bites  itself,  we  shall  have  it.  That 
will  not  happen. 

"Bolshevism  is  antisocial — it  is  anarchy. 

"It  is  a  menace  to  the  organized  labor  movement. 

"The  workers  of  America  do  not  want  it — and  they  must  pre- 
vent it. 

"The  antidote  for  the  poisonous  propaganda  must  come  from 
an  enlightened  labor  movement.  That  is  the  task  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  press." 

In  an  Ohio  labor  weekly,  the  Cleveland  Citizen,  Pearl  Carlisle 
argues  against  the  Mooney  strike  and  "direct  action,"  and  con- 
cludes with  these  words: 

"We  are  sane  and  must  keep  so  and  show  the  world  that  we 
are  honoraVjle  jind  uj)right;  that  our  faces  ar(^  set  against  any 
and  all  schemes  to  belittle  and  set  at  naught  the  institutions  and 
the  established  laws  of  our  country.  Those  institutions  make 
mistakes — grave  ones  sometimes.     All  human  agencies  do. 

"Those  laws  may  seem  unjust,  but  we  have  our  inalienable 
right  to  vote.  Let  us  not  seem  to  show  ourselves  unworthy. 
We  have  striven  hard  to  show  that  we  are  in  no  way  allied  to  the 
cause  of  socialism.  Let  us  show  that  we  can  not  be  railroaded 
into  a  thing  like  this.  It  had  its  inception  outside  our  l)ounds; 
let  it  remain  there." 

While  organized  labor  is  thus  taking  a  stand  against  extreme 
radicalism,  it  seems  to  the  Spokane  /'re.s.s  that  the  ein])loy(>r  has 
a  very  real  duty  to  perform,  lie  must  "accept  American  condi- 
tions of  labor  and  industry,"  he  must  be  willing  to  give  up  the 
effort  to  maintain  the  "open  shop,"  to-morrow  if  not  to-day. 
What  employers  must  decide  on  to-day,  we  are  told,  "is  whether 
to-morrow  will  bring  into  being  an  I.  W.  W.  order  of  things  as  a 
result  of  their  unwise  and  untimely  attitude  in  combating  the 


reasonable  demands  of  American  workingmen."  There  is  also 
a  word  for  American  business  men  in  ex-President  Taft's  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  editorial  on  the  Atlantic  City  convention. 
We  are  told  that  "it  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  Mr.  Gompers 
or  his  colleagues  in  all  the  plans  for  economic  and  other  reforms 
to  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  pledged  in  order 
to  sympathize  with  their  general  opposition  to  the  I.  W.  W.  ex- 
tremists who  have  crept  into  the  Federation  from  certain  parts 
of  the  country."     Mr.  Taft  continues: 

"The  business  men  of  this  country  can  not  be  told  too  often 
that  the  proper  course  for  them  to  pursue,  and  a  conserving, 
patriotic  course,  is  in  friendship  for  the  labor-unions  under  leader- 
ship of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Failure  to  recognize 
the  power  of  conservative  patriotic  labor-unionism  and  to  ex- 
press sj-mpathy  with  it  and  a  willingness  to  classify  its  leaders 
as  associates  of  I.  W.  W.-ism,  extreiVie  socialism,  and  Bolshe\nsm, 
weaken  the  power  of  those  leaders  with  their  fellows  and  tend  to 
throw  the  whole  labor  movement  under  the  control  of  the  law- 
less extremists 

"One  need  not  deny  that  there  appear  in  the  practical  working 
of  trades-unions  defects  which  should  be  removed  and  tendencies 
which  ought  not  to  be  encouraged;  but  in  this  upheaval  of  funda- 
mental forces  of  society,  and  with  attempts  to  destroy  all  our 
social  progress  by  the  substitution  of  explosive,  destructive,  and 
pessimistic  theories,  like  Bolshe\dsm  and  I.  W.  W^.-ism,  we  should 
be  anxious  to  strengthen  the  loyal  elements  in  our  labor  groups 
and  enable  them  to  resist  the  wild  extremists. 

"We  should  welcome  alliance  with  conservative  constructive 
organized  labor.  Were  Gompers  and  Mitchell  and  Duncan  to 
be  beaten  in  this  convention,  followers  of  Lenine  would  rejoice. 
Possibly,  too,  Bourbon  employers  would  rejoice.  Such  em- 
ployers would  be  blind  to  their  own  interests  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  society." 

While  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Gompers,  Secretary  Wilson, 
Mr.  Schwab,  and  the  writers  we  have  quoted  insist  that  Bol- 
shevism is  not  coming  in  the  United  States,  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  declarations  from  radical  sources  that  it  is 
surely  on  the  way.  Mr.  Sherman  Rogers's  New  York  World 
articles,  asserting  the  formidable  character  of  the  Bolshe\nk 
organizations  here,  were  noted  in  a  recent  issue.  Rita  Childe 
Dorr  has  been  making  similar  investigations.  In  one  news- 
paper article  she  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  July  4  had 
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been  set  as  the  date  of  the  first  great  Bolshevik  demonstration. 
A  referendum  among  labor-unions  for  a  "Mooney  strike"  on 
that  day  resulted  in  a  vote  of  40  to  1  in  favor  of  the  proposition. 
But  the  New  York  Times  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
figures  were  given  regarding  the  total  vote  cast,  "and  75  per 
cent,  of  the  unions  ignored  the  proposal  because  it  was  not 
favored  by  the  Federation  of  Labor."  Mrs.  Dorr  does  not 
believe  that  what  occurred  in  Russia  would  happen  in  the  United 
States,  but  she  says  she  does  know  "that  a  conspiracy  with  the 
object  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  is  being  hatched  in  the 
United  States,"  and  that  "the  trade-unions,  the  Socialist  party, 
the  public  forums,  the  'liberal'  churches,  the  public  schools  are 
being  used  by  the  conspirators  as  vehicles  for  their  propaganda." 
The  Paterson  Press-Guardian  quotes  R.  F.  Dunn,  the  Radical 
editor  of  Butte,  Montana,  as  declaring  that  craft  unionism  is 
entirely  out  of  date,  and  that  it  is  even  too  late  for  industrial 
unionism  of  "the  Bill  Haywood  kind."  According  to  this 
authority,  "mass  action  is  the  only  thing."  When  Mr.  Dunn 
was  asked  how  the  revolution  would  come,  he  replied,  as  the 
New  Jersey  paper  quotes  the  interview: 

"Well,  unemployment  will  increase,  there'll  be  starvation,  and 
some  day  the  banks  wiU  fail,  and  the  people  will  come  pouring 
out  into  the  streets,  and  the  revolution  will  start." 

Organized  labor  has  set  its  face  firmly  against  such  a  revolu- 
tionary policy,  but  its  spokesmen  remind  us  that  it  does  intend 
to  use  all  legitimate  means  to  better  its  condition.  As  Mr. 
Charles  Edward  Russell  notes  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
American,  organized  labor  in  every  civilized  country,  including 
our  own,  is  unanimous  in  demanding  these  things: 


A  larger  share  in  the  product  and  in 
Better  education  for  the  children  of 


"A  shorter  work-day. 
the  control  of  industry, 
workers." 

These  demands  are  included  in  the  legislative  program  set 
forth  in  the  report  made  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Atlantic  City.  In  his  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  convention,  P*resident  Gompers  made  it 
very  clear  that  organized  labor  does  not  intend  to  lose  the  ad- 
vantages won  during  the  war.     He  said  in  part: 

"Hereafter  the  relations  between  nations  and  the  relations 
between  men,  whether  they  be  employers,  skilled  mechanics,  or 
ditch-diggers,  will  be  looked  at  in  a  different  fight.  The  workers 
of  the  world  are  determined  to  have  a  voice  in  settUng  recon- 
struction problems  that  affect  them.  .  .  .  Tyranny,  whether  it 
be  in  pofitical  or  industrial  life,  shall  be  no  more.  The  day  for 
that  has  passed.  .  .  .  Let  me  tell  you  this:  If  any  employer 
befieves  that  industrial  autocracy  is  going  to  prevail  in  America 
he  is  counting  without  his  host." 


REPUBLICAN  EFFORT  TO   SPLIT  THE 

TREATY 

EVEN  IN  REPUBLICAN  QUARTERS  the  first  reaction 
to  Senator  Knox's  resolution  to  divorce  the  League  of 
Nations  covenant  from  the  Peace  Treaty  falls  far  short 
of  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  approbation.  The  Republican 
Senators  who  have  organized  this  attack  upon  the  League  of 
Nations  "will  find  that  they  have  wholly  misjudged  the  temper 
of  the  American  people,"  declares  the  Republican  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  proclaims  its  conviction  that  "if  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  were  submitted  to  a  national  referendum 
it  would  carry  by  a  three  to  one  vote,"  and  that  "united  Re- 
publican opposition  would  be  tantamount  to  party  suicide." 
"If  Senators  Lodge,  Borah,  and  Knox  and  their  handful  of 
rabid  anti-Wilson  allies  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  they  are  laying  sound  foundations  for  an  appeal 
to  the  country  they  are  going  to  have  an  unpleasant  awakening," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  deplores 
"the  mischief"  these  Senators  are  doing  and  "the  obstacles  they 
are  deUberately  creating  to  the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference." 
Even  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  leading  Republican  paper,  which 
has  been  a  frank  and  persistent  critic  of  the  League  of  Nations 
covenant  and  which  believes  that  the  covenant  and  the  Peace 
Treaty  should  not  have  been  combined  in  the  first  place,  doubts 
the  value  of  the  Knox  resolution,  and  suggests  instead  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  "with  reservations."  Of  the  effort  to  separate 
the  Treaty  and  the  League  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  The 
Tribune  says: 

"With  the  consent,  if  not  the  approval,  of  representatives 
of  other  nations  the  President's  plan  to  negotiate  the  peace  and 
the  covenant  together,  and  to  use  the  peace  part  as  a  hammer 
to  drive  through  the  covenant  part,  has  been  accepted.  In 
the  presence  of  this  fact,  of  this  fait  accompli,  will  it  be  profitable 
to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  union? 

"  The  marriage  has  occurred.  The  ceremony  has  been  held; 
the  milk  is  spilled;    the  water  is  over  the  dam." 

To  so  influential  a  Republican  as  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  who  was 
a  member  of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  and  Ambassador 
to  Turkey  under  President  Taft's  Administration,  the  attitude 
of  Senator  Knox  appears  as  an  attempt  to  "obstruct  the  world's 
desire  for  peace."  Mr.  Straus  regards  the  League  of  Nations 
covenant  as  "the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  peace,"  and  he  de- 
nounces those  who  would  tear  down  the  arch  in  order  to  examine 
the  keystone  separately.     In  a  newspaper  interview  he  says : 

"  It  would  be  a  calamity  if  the  United  States,  which  has  played 
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such  an  important  part  in  the  war  and  in  drafting  the  terms  of 
peaoe,  were  to  withdraw  at  this  moment  from  the  agreement 
which  embodies  the  very  principles  for  \jhich  we  entered  the 
war.  It  would  be  a  calamitj',  but  let  us  not  forget  that  even 
without  the  signature  of  the  United  States  the  Treatj^  may  become 
effective,  for  it  requires  only  the  signature  of  three  great  Powers." 

Ex-President  Taft,  a  champion  of  the  League  from  the  be- 
ginning, denies  Senator  Knox's  implication  that  anything  in  the 
covenant  clashes  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  he  expresses  his  conviction,  based  on  a  tour  of  fifteen  States, 
that  popular  sentiment  is  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

Independent  and  Democratic  critics  of  the  Knox  resolution 
are  naturally  even  more  emphatic,  many  of  them  regarding  it  as 
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merely  another  stanza  in  the  Republican  "Hymn  of  Hate" 
against  President  Wilson.  "The  Republican  leaders,  Senators 
Lodge  and  Knox,  virtually  serve  notice  upon  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  that  the  work  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  all  the  agreements  entered  into  bj^  the  Allied 
Powers  with  him  are  unsatisfactory  and,  unless  changed,  will 
not  be  ratified,"  comments  Mr.  David  Lawrence  in  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.);  and  he 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The  R(^pubUcan  leaders,  it  is  admitted  even  by  their  oppo- 
nents, are  playing  the  shrewdest  and  most  adroit  game  that 
has  been  played  in  many  a  year  in  Washington.  The  Knox 
resolution  wasn't  hastily  drawn.  It  was  intended  to  catch  as 
many  classes  of  opinion  as  possible. 

"First,  it  would  corral  all  the  out-and-out  opponents  of  a 
League  of  Nations.  Secondly,  it  would  draw  those  who  favor 
a  League,  but  who  certainly  could  have  no  objection  to  further 
consideration,  because  the  Knox  resolution  recites  that  the  peo- 
I)le  haven't  had  time  enough  to  consider  it. 

"Thirdly,  the  Knox  resolution  speaks  of  oppression  of  the 
weak  and  transgression  of  hunuin  liberties  by  the  Peace  Treaty 
itself,  thus  inviting  to  the  side  of  the  Republicans  the  many 
liberals  and  radicals  in  th(!  United  Stat(^s  and  abroad  who 
believe  there  are  vital  fiaws  in  the  document  drawn  at  Versailles." 

"Sabotage"  is  what  The  Evening  Post's  editorial  observers  see 
in  the  Knox  resolution — "an  attempt  to  dynamite  the  Treaty." 


"It  is  partizanship  run  mad,"  and  "a  flagrant  misrepresentation 
of  the  will  of  the  American  people,"  declares  the  New  York 
Times  (Dem.),  "for  it  tends  to  create  abroad  the  totally  false 
impression  that  they  disapprove  the  Treaty  and  oppose  the 
League  of  Nations."  It  is  a  "shameless  proceeding"  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  which  adds: 

"As  against  this  exploit  of  partizan  Senators,  the  Peace  Con- 
ference will  be  far  more  imprest  bj^  the  action  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  its  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  in  gi^'ing 
its  indorsement  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  covenant  of  the 
League  as  "  the  triumph  of  freedom  and  justice  and  democracy,' 
and  declaring  that  'the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
written  into  the  Treatj'  of  Peace,  must  meet  wdth  the  unqualified 
approval  and  support  of  the  American  working  people.'" 

But  the  Knox  resolution  is  not  without  its  strong  newspaper 
champions.  Thus  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  urges  its  adoption 
by  the  Senate,  and  argues  that  while  the  need  for  peace  is  urgent 
it  is  equally  important  that  the  problems  of  the  covenant  should 
be  examined  unhiirriedly  by  the  American  people.  As  it  is, 
says  The  Tribune,  "either  we  are  to  be  hurried  into  adoption 
of  the  League  covenant  in  response  to  pressure  for  immediate 
peace,  or  we  are  to  postpone  peace  in  response  to  our  need  for 
mature  consideration  of  the  League  covenant — a  dilemma  in 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  no  right  to  place  the  Senate  and  the 
nation."  "A  properly  sensitive  responsiveness  to  the  will  of 
the  people  would  have  deterred  any  one  less  autocratic  and 
dictatorial  from  assuming  the  powers  which  the  President  has 
exercised  as  the  self-appointed  representative  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  Peace  Conference,"  remarks  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
(Rep.).  The  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  supports  the  Knox 
resolution  and  says:  "If  the  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations  can 
not  be  adopted  on  its  own  merits,  it  ought  to  be  rejected." 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.)  agrees  with  Senator  Knox 
that  "we  should  conclude  a  rreaty  of  peace  as  soon  as  possible 
and  thereafter  proceed  to  consider  a  League  of  Nations  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  deliberate  to  allow  full  discussion  by  the 
American  people."  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  (Ind.)  is 
convinced  that  the  Knox  resolution  "will  meet  the  hearty 
approval  of  every  sensible  American"  because: 

"1.  It  provides  a  speedy  and  sensible  method  of  ending  the 
ridiculous  and  tragical  situation  in  which  the  world  finds  itself 
after  seven  months  of  futile,  quarrelsome,  and  deplorable  diplo- 
matic wrangling  and  delay  at  Paris. 

"2.  It  gives  the  world  notice  that  this  is  still  a  republic, 
ruled  by  its  citizens,  through  their  representatives,  and  not 
hy  one  man. 

"3.  It  shows  a  speedy  and  practical  way  to  end  this  intoler- 
able state  of  affairs,  which  is  neither  peace  nor  war,  and  to  get 
om*  executive  officials  and  our  soldiers  out  of  Europe  and  back 
home,  where  they  belong. 

"4.  It  postpones  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  until 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  had  time  to  discuss  that 
most  important  proposal  in  all  its  bearings  and  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  decide  the  question  by  popular  vote — the  only 
way  in  which  any  great  question  should  be  decided  by  a  free 
democracy." 

This  resolution,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  an  8  to  7  vote  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  thus  summarized  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun: 

"1.  That  the  United  States  went  to  war  to  correct  the  -wTongs 
committed  against  this  Government  by  Germany  and  that  the 
sole  idea  of  this  (lovernment  in  making  peace  is  to  satisfy  the 
jnirposes  for  which  the  United  States  went  to  war. 

"2.  That  no  treaty  will  b(>  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
Senate  which  in  efffx't  amends  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"3.  That  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be  separated  from  the  League 
of  Nations  covenant  and  that  a  diplomatic  commission  be 
sul)stitut(>(l  for  the  League  of  Nations  without  prejudice^  until 
such  time  as  thorough  consideration  can  be  given  the  League. 

"4.  The  three  foregoing  limitations  are  intended  to  facilitate 
the  actual  making  of  peace  and  will  not  affect  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  is  left  to  later  discussion." 
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THE   SENATE'S    "BOOST"    FOR    IRELAND 


'*»—-— AWISTINO  THE  LION'S  TAIL"  was  a  pastime  so 
freely  indulged  in  by  every  Fourth  of  July  orator  a 
few  de(!a<les  back  that  the  British  almost  ceascKl 
to  notice  it,  but  the  custom  has  fallen  into  sucli  innocuous 
desuetude  of  late  that  when  tlH>  United  Slates  Senate  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  the  Peace  (Conference  to  give  the  Irish  delegates 
a  hearing  the  twist  brought  a  roar  from  the  great  Unionist 
lender  of  Ulster.  "Unpanilleled  <>(Trontery"  is  Sir  Fidward 
Carson's  phrase  for  "American  support  of  England's  enemies" 
in  Ireland,  where  rect>ntly  "a  mission  of  Americans"  demanded 
"the  deposition  of  our  King,"  and  where  the  United  States 
Senate's  resolution,  requesting  that  delegates  repres(^nting  the 
Irish  Hepublic  be  given  a  hearing  at  the  Peace  (Conference,  "will 
create  further  difficulties  in  the  government  of  that  country 
and  will  give  impetus  to  the  campaign  of  murder  and  assassina- 
tion already  rife  there."  Not  content  with  these  fiery  remarks, 
the  Irish  Unionist  leader  follows  them  up  with  remarks  on  the 
effect  all  this  is  likely  to  have  on  the  prospects  of  the  League  of 
Nations: 

"The  fact  that  the  resolution  was  passed  for  political  purposes, 
in  order  to  weaken  the  position  of  President  Wilson  and  as  a 
maneuver  in  the  game  of  political  parties  in  America,  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  uses  to  which  the  policy  of  the  League  of  Nations 
may  be  diverted,  and  it  makes  one  think  seriously  as  to  whether 
international  difficulties  may  not  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished  if,  at  the  outset  of  this  new  international  venture, 
an  act  of  indecency  of  such  a  character  is  to  pass  without 
protest." 

Nor  is  the  aristocratic  London  Morning  Post  pleased  by  the 
Senate's  action.  "There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world," 
it  says,  "where  such  a  deliberate  and  authoritative  affront  to  a 
friendly  Power  would  be  offered.  Judged  by  all  standards  of 
international  comity  and  decorum,  it  is  indefensible." 

Some  American  newspapers  also  think  the  action  was  unwise. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  for  example,  observes  that — 

"Ireland  not  being  an  independent  nation,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  representatives  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  organiza- 
tion of  its  people  should  appear  at  a  conference  of  nations  to 
present  any  kind  of  a  case.  Much  less  is  it  evident  why  our 
representatives  over  there  should  be  required  or  asked  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter. 

"As  this  resolution  was  fathered  by  Senator  Borah  and  ap- 
parently not  seriously  considered  by  the  committee  before  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  Senate  for  action  or  discussion,  it  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  meant  to  help  on  the  division  of  sentiment,  about  the 
conduct  of  the  conference  at  Versailles  and  the  terms  of  the 
League.  Among  the  reports  in  Washington  dispatches  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  agreement  among  'anti-League  Senators'  to  'pound 
away  at  Great  Britain'  in  fighting  against  the  League.  That 
would  be  a  petty  business,  exciting  only  contempt,  one  would 
think,  for  those  indulging  in  it,  rather  than  affecting  any  serious 
matter  of  international  action.  Still,  there  are  a  number  of  men 
in  Congress  and  some  newspaper  correspondents  in  Washington 
who  show  themselves  quite  capable  of  it.  That  a  Senate  com- 
mittee should  do  so,  even  with  Borah  at  its  head,  is  rather  curious. 
The  Irish  in  this  country  ought  to  be  disgusted  with  it." 

The  Springfield  Republican  suggests  that  the  Senate  might 
logically  pass  another  resolution,  namely,  "Resolved,  that 
the  Senate  expresses  its  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Filipino  people  for  a  government  of  its  own  choice,"  and  the 
New  York  World  pokes  fun  at  Senator  Borah,  who  proposed  the 
resolution  asking  the  American  delegates  in  Paris  to  obtain  a 
hearing  for  the  delegates  of  the  Irish  Republic.  "Altho  The 
World  has  no  quarrel  with  the  text  or  the  spirit  of  the  Borah 
resolution,"  it  says, 

"Senator  Borah  is  against  the  League  of  Nations  because  it 
violates  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  traditional  policy  of  isolation,  and  compels  us  to  participate 
in  European  affairs.  While  he  is  asserting  these  noble  principles 
he  prepares  a  resolution  asking  the  United  States  to  intervene  in  an 
issue  between  the  British  Government  and  certain  British  sub- 


jects who  want  (!omi)letc  independence.  .  .  .  The  Borah  rfsolutioh, 
in  short,  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  Borah  arguments  againHt 
the  League  of  Nations." 

"That  Ireland  has  n^al  grievances  and  that  P'^ngland  has 
muddled  horribly  in  its  (healings  with  th(»m,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,"  says  'I'lir  Rrrinr,  a  new  weekly,  "but  it  is  not  our  affair, 
Mor  is  it  th(!  affair  <)f  the  Paris  Conference!."  That  it  is  clearly 
arid  emphatically  our  affair  and  that  it  is  as  clearly  and  em- 
phatically the  affair  of  the  Paris  Conference,  the  Boston  Trarv- 
sen' pi  iiiiiintaitis  in  its  defense  of  Senator   Lodge's  declaration: 


WHERE  IS  THIS   FELLOW  ANDROCLES? 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

"I  voted  for  the  resolution  because  I  believe  every  man  is 
entitled  to  his  day  in  court."  Asserts  The  Transcript,  "Jugo- 
Sla\ia  had  her  day  in  court — in  fact,  many  of  them;  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Ukraine,  Armenia,  et  al.  Why  not  Ireland?" 
Equally  favorable  to  the  resolution,  the  Socialist  New  York 
C<tll  ridicules  the  opposition  to  it,  and  declares  with  some  heat: 

"We  think  matters  would  be  clarified  if  the  Government 
would  draw  up  a  list  of  forbidden  freedoms  and  a  definite  series 
of  penalties  for  Americans  caught  sympathizing  with  them. 
Also,  much  embarrassment  might  be  saved  our  diplomats  in  Paris. 
We  make  the  following  sTiggestions : 

"Friends  of  Irish  freedom:   Five  years  in  jail. 

"Friends  of  Egyptian  or  Indian  freedom:  To  be  held  in  jail 
without  charges  at  the  King's  pleasure. 

"Friends  of  Russian  freedom:    Deportation. 

"Friends  of  American  freedom:  To  be  flung  into  jail  and 
called  seditionists  and  traitors;  to  be  cut  off  from  the  mails; 
may  be  mobbed  or  tarred  and  feathered  with  impunity,  a  Cabinet 
officer  to  extend  congratulations  to  the  mobs." 

Less  fervent,  for  the  time  being,  than  The  Transcript  and 
The  Call,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  has  still  more  or  less 
tolerance  for  the  resolution,  and  thinks  that  in  its  behalf — 

"The  Republicans  might  have  cited  Lloyd  George's  own  state- 
ment while  the  war  was  still  on.  The  British  Premier  then 
acknowledged  that  the  United  States  had  a  legitimate  interest 
in  a  right  solution  of  the  Irish  problem." 

Perhaps  this  remark  by  the  British  Premier  was  what  em- 
boldened President  Wilson  to  receive  the  Irish- American  envoys, 
promise  to  do  what  he  could  unofficially  to  bring  the  Irish  ques- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  other  Peace  Commissioners,  and 
consider  having  Colonel  House  visit  Ireland  on  a  mission  of 
inquiry,  which,  so  the  London  Chronicle  believes,  "should  be 
regarded  as  a  favorable  opportunity  for  investigating  the  true 
facts  of  the  Irish  problem." 
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HOG  ISLAND  VINDICATED 

THE  HOG  ISLAND  SHIPYARD,  planned  and  con- 
structed during  the  war's  darkest  period  to  defeat 
the  German  menace  by  building  ships  faster  than  the 
[/-boats  could  sink  them,  had  not  delivered  one  completed 
vessel  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  the  original  estimate 
of  S21, 000,000  as  the  cost  of  the  plant  had  been  more  than 
trebled  by  Januarj'  1,  1919.  For  a  time,  moreover,  public 
confidence  in  this  colossal  enterprise  was  shaken,  and  charges 
of  inefficiency,  profiteering,  and  prodigal  extravagance  were 
hurled  against  its  management.  But  now  that  the  crisis  which 
called  it  into  being  has  passed,  the  greatest  shipyard  in  the  world 
seems  to  be  getting  its  vindication,  and  bouquets  are  replacing 
brickbats  in  the  news  and  editorial  columns  of  the  daily  press. 
The  Philadelphia  North 
American,  which  for  a 
long  time  maintained  a 
doubting  attitude  to- 
ward this  enterprise,  now 
tiffirms  that  "the  man- 
.ner  in  which  America 
uses  the  opportunity 
provided  at  Hog  Island 
shipyard  will  be  a  test 
of  her  ability  to  hold  her 
own  in  the  trade  of  the 
world  and  will  show  to 
what  extent  she  has  the 
qualities  of  a  great,  pro- 
gressive nation." 

"The  Hog  Island 
shipyard  is  worth  every 
dollar  that  it  cost,"  de- 
clares Senator  Duncan 
U.  Fletcher,  of  Florida, 
who  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  the  last  Con- 
gress had  charge  of  the 
investigation  of  this 
Delaware  River  plant. 
Senator  Fletcher  would 

like  to  see  it  retained  and  operated  by  the  Government,  with  its 
value  further  enhanced  by  the  development  there  of  a  great 
freight-shipping  terminal.  In  fact,  such  a  terminal,  worth  in 
that  capacity  alone  more  than  the  United  States  Government 
has  invested  in  the  entire  Hog  Island  plant,  is  already  in  ex- 
«  istence  and  available  for  immediate  use,  according  to  President 
Matthew  C.  Brush,  of  the  American  International  Ship-building 
Corporation.  In  his  testimony  before  Senator  Fletcher's 
committee  in  January,  Mr.  Brush  said: 

"  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  to  you  as  a  positive  fact  that 
there  do  not  exist  at  any  commercial  port  in  the  United  States 
any  better  equipped  storage  yards  and  storage  houses  or  piers 
for  commercial  i)urposcs.     At  no  other  commercial  piers  in  the 
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United  States  does  there  exist  to-day  50  per  cent,  of  the  modern 
appliances  for  the  handling  of  cargo  and  the  quick  dispatch  of 
vessels  with  economy  and  speed  that  are  at  this  minute  available 
and  in  actual  operation  at  Hog  Island. 

"I  believe  that  Hog  Island  is  the  one  war-venture  where  every 
single  penny  spent  by  the  Government  can  be  recovered." 

But  at  the  present  moment,  with  the  United  States  rapidly 
recovering  her  old  place  on  the  seven  seas,  it  is  as  a  ship-buUding 
proposition  that  Hog  Island  chieflj-  interests  the  American 
people.  "Never  again  will  the  United  States  be  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  trusting  its  foreign  commerce  to  foreign  bottoms," 
declares  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  predicting  the  rebirth 
of  the  American  merchant  marine.  What  part  in  this  rebirth 
is  to  be  played  by  Hog  Island  with  its  "quantity  production" 
of  fabricated  ships?     "Quantity  production  is  a  specialty  wnth 

us,"  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia Record,  "and 
there  ne^'er  was  a  more 
significant  example  of 
it  than  in  the  greatest 
shipyard  of  the  world, 
where  the  first  keel  was 
laid  in  less  than  five 
months  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  on 
the  yard,  and  the  first 
launching  in  less  than 
ten  months,  and  where 
fifty  large  steamers  can 
be  built  at  once."  On 
Memorial  day  five 
7,800-ton  cargo  -  ships 
were  launched  at  Hog 
Island,  putting  the  Dela- 
ware ahead  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Tj'ne  as  the 
foremost  cradle  of  great 
ships.  The  regular  out- 
put at  present  is  at  least 
one  ship  a  week,  and 
for  these  ships  the  Gov- 
ernment finds  a  ready 
market  at  current  prices. 
Nineteen  of  the  twentj^-nine  ships  from  this  yard  turned  over  to 
the  Government  before  the  end  of  May  had  at  that  date  covered 
approximately  100,000  miles  on  voj^ages  from  this  country  to 
ports  in  South  America,  England,  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
Germanj-,  and  all,  we  are  told,  have  proved  the  seaworthiness  of 
the  fabricated  ship.  Full-time  operation  of  the  Hog  Island  plant 
for  the  entire  current  year  is  pledged  to  returning  soldiers  and 
sailors  by  officials  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  in  the 
effort  to  provide  jobs  for  all  returning  enlisted  men.  Among  the 
thousands  of  service-men  employed  there  are  many  hundreds  who 
have  been  wounded  and  are  partially  incapacitated.  Reviewing 
briefly  the  story  of  this  shipyard,  The  Manufacturers'  Record 
of  Baltimore  says: 
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"From  ii  (IJsconsolatc  waste,  larjiely  coNcrcd  with  uiulcr- 
brush,  and  much  of  it  an  apparently  impassa])l<'  marsh,  there 
has  been  created  \hv  y:reatest  sliipyard  in  tli(>  worhl,  whicli  is 
hirger  than  the  Cramps,  the  Fore  liiver,  tlie  Maryhmd  Steel, 
the  Newport  News,  the  New  York  Ship-buihling,  and  the  Union 
Iron  Works  yards,  all  ('()ml)ined,  ^'(Te  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  This  almost  incredible  piece  of  constru<'tion  work  has 
been  brought  about  within  the  brief  space  of  fifte<Mi  months, 
for  the  first  contract  was  sijsjned  on  September  13,  1917. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  work  ,a('comj)lished  can  be  under- 
stood from  the  single  statement  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
clearing  of  the  land  and  the  redemption  of  a  swam])  an  average 
of  26,000  men  have  been  employed,  with  a  weekly  pay-roll  of 
$600,000." 

•L  W.  Isherwood,  a  British  authority  on  ship-construction  and 
one  of  the  leading  marine  engineers  of  the  world,  predicts  a 
world-wide  boom  In  shii)-building  during  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  and  foresees  that  "the  United  States  may  become  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  world's  ship-building."  Writing  in  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  he  says: 

"Every  one,  of  course,  has  heard  of  the  Hog  Island  yards,  and, 
therefore,  I  need  not  attempt  any  description.  I  assure  you  that 
it  is  a  more  wonderful  accomplishment,  a  greater  revolution  in 
ship-building  organization  than  is  generally  understood.  It  has 
.come  to  stay  and  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  other  yards.  ■■-■■•■ 

"My  own  conclusion  is  that  America  will  become  our  greatest 
and  keenest  competitor.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  costs  at 
the  present  time  are  very  hi^h,  btit  this  is  not  to  be  wojidered  at " 
when  it  is  remembered  what  a  tremendous  ship-building  program 
was  decided  upon  for  war-purposes,  and  that  this  program  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  multiplied  severalfold  the  ship-building 
facilities  of  the  country.  I  assure  you  that  the  one  and  only 
object  of  the  American  people,  at  that  time  was  to  build  great 
numbers  of  ships  in  the  quickest  possible  time,  no  matter  what 
the  cost,  so  as  to  win  the  war. 

"To-day  a  different  method  is  in  progress.  ,  All  the  facilities 
which  have  been  created  are  to  be  devoted  to  competitive  ship- 
building on  lines  which  will  have  a  far-reaching  eiTect  upon  the 
future  shipping  of  the  world.  I  "saw  everywhere  evidence- of 
pronounced  competency,  energy,  and  enterprise,  coupled .  with 
commercial  organization  for  developing  orders.  Already,  as 
yards  are  relinquished  from  government  control,  I  found  pro- 
duction costs  coming  down  very  rapidly. 

"My  own  impression  is  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ship- 
building competition  and  the  rapid  interchange  of  products 
between  different  nations  and  the  general  speeding-up  of  industry 
will  lead  to  the  creation  of  mercantile  marine  fleets  numerically 
beyond  anything  which  has  ever  been  contemplated. 

"Ocean  highways  will  be  alive  wth  thousands  of  freight- 
and  passenger-carriers,  where  only  hundreds  exist  to-day.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Americans  are  out  to  gain  a  great  supremacy 
in  this  direction.  It  is  not  at  all  an  improbable  thing  that  she 
wiU  produce  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  ships  as  to  revolutionize 
sea-carrying,  just  as  her  Ford-car  enterprise  has  achieved  a 
similar  result  in  another  direction.  America  has,  in  my  opinion, 
wisely  and  properly  devoted  herself  to  use  the  numerous  ship- 
building potentialities  which  were  established  during  the  war 
for  commercial  purposes.  Her  greatest  ally  in  this  direction  Ues 
with  manual  workers.     That  is  the  key-note  to  the  situation. 

"The  American  shipyard  workers  make  higher  wages  than  the 
men  in  our  yards  do.  But  they  will  produce  ships  quicker  and 
cheaper.  The  reason  is  that  high  wages  are  based  upon  a  high 
level  of  production  and  efficiency,  which  is  an  immense  economic 
factor,  while  our  ship-builders — and  there  are  no  greater  or 
abler  men  in  the  world — are  stultified  by  labor  insisting  upon  a 


minimum  of  output  and  a  maximum  of  j)ayment.  .  .  .  Those 
who  predict  that  America  will  not  win  in  the  race  for  turning  out 
in  the  next  thre(^  ,\'ears  th(^  tonnag*^  that  will  l)e  required  be- 
(^ause  she  is  paying  higher  wages  are,  in  my  opinion,  mistaktm. 
Those  higher  wages  are  being  paid  on  a  basis  of  results,  not  only 
in  ordinary  manual  lal)or,  but  in  the  handling  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices, and  in  this  respect  higher  wages  will  mean  cheapness." 

It  seems  that  an  experiment  similar  to  that  at  Hog  Island, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  tried  by  the  British  Government  at 
Chepstow  and  Beachley.  Here,  according  to  the  shipping  cor- 
resi)ondent  of  the  London  Times,  twelve  ways  were  constructed 
and  six  keels  laid  at  a  cost  of  .1i20,0()(),000,  but  at  the  end  of 
thirty-three  months  not  one  vessel  had  been  launched. 

Returning  to  the  Delaware,  we  read  in  the  Philadelphia  North 
American: 

"Since  the  feverish,  and  sometimes  confused,  activities  of  the 
war  have  subsided,  the  atmosphere  at  Hog  Island  has  changed. 
Carefully  designed  plans  and  efficient  production  are  the  aims. 
The  force  comprises  29,000  trained,  competent  workers,  80  per 
cent. of  whom  live  in  Philadelphia;  the  weekly  pay-roll  is  $800,000. 
The  yard  is  launching  ships  at  the  rate  of  two  a  week  and  de- 
livering fujly  equipped  craft  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week.  During 
a^h  eight-hour  working  day  a  truck-load  of  Philadelphia-made 
products  is  delivered  at  the  yard  every  four  minutes  6n  the 
1  average.  It  is  stated  that  under  the  present  management  pro- 
duction costs  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent.,  so  that,  despite 
the  fact  that  materials  were  bought  at  war-prices,  there  is  a 
.  market  at  cost  price  for  every  vessel  that  can  be  turned  out. 

"Hog  Island  performed  a  great  part  in  insuring  victory  in  the 
'xwar.  It  must  be  utilized  now  in  the  vitally  important  task  of 
providing  the  United  States  with  a  merchant  marine,  an  absolute 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the. nation  in  the  contest  now  opening 
for  international  trade.-  Whether  the  industry  is  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Government  or  by  private  interests,  it  is  a 
national  asset  of  tremendous  value,  and  shoidd  not  be  permitted 
to  ■suffer  impairment.  It  should  be  maintained  as  a  plant 
capable  of  producing  cargo-fletts  for  peace  use,  and  at  the  same 
time  held  ready  for  government  service  in  any  emergency  of  the 
nation's  defense. 

"If  Great  Britain  or  France  or  Germany  or  any  other  com- 
peting nation  possest  a  Hog  Island  shipyard,  with  all  its  un- 
equaled  advantages  of  location  and  equipment,  the  enterprise 
would  undoubtedly  have  a  commanding  place  in  that  country's 
reconstruction  program.  More  especially  does  it  deserve  that 
,  attention  here,  since  the  United  States  has  lacked  the  vital 
possession  of  an  adequate  merchant  marine." 

And  in  the  news  columns  of  the  same  paper  we  find  these 
hints  as  to  the  possible  future  of  the  plant: 

"Plans  for  the  conversion  of  Hog  Island  into  a  yard  for  the 
building  of  'custom'  boats,  or  ships  made  to  order,  are  under 
advisement  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  to  replace 
the  present  scheme  of  'fabrication.'  At  the  present  time  plates 
are  forged  at  steel-mills  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  are 
merely  assembled  at  the  yard.  Only  standardized  ships  of 
7,500  or  8,800  tons  are  now  built  at  Hog  Island.  Under  the 
new  plan,  designs  made  by  outside  engineers  will  have  con- 
sideration. The  suggested  improvement,  however,  can  not 
be  put  in  operation  until  the  ending  of  the  contracts  now  held. 
This,  it  is  estimated,  wll  be  well  into  19'20. 

"Other  schemes  for  the  eventual  utilization  of  the  shipyard 
comprise  a  composite  shipyard,  repair  station,  and  docking 
space.  The  plan  in  its  entirety,  as  suggested  by  Howard 
Coonley,  vice-president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
would  make  Philadelphia  the  biggest  port  in  the  United  States." 
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THE   SUFFRAGISTS'  LAST   CAMPAIGN 

IT  WILL  BE  "ENTIRELY  USELESS  to  make  any  further 
fight  against  suffrage,"  declares  the  head  of  the  national 
antisuffrage  organization,  now  that  Congress  has  adopted 
the  •noman-suffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  a 
Massachusetts  editor  speaks  for  a  large  section  of  the  press  when 
he  tells  "the  ladies"  that  they  "maj-  as  well  begin  cheering, 
for  it  seems  to  be  all  over  but  that  part  of  it."  Yet  as  they  turn 
their  backs  upon  "a  long  and  arduous  struggle,"  the  workers  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  hear  the  message  of  President 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association:  "'Eyes  front!'  is  the  watchword  now,  as  we 
l)egin  another  struggle,  short  as  the  other  was  long,  the  struggle 
for  ratification."  And  besides,  as  Airs.  Catt  has  also  pointed 
out,  enfranchisement  itself  is  not  an  end,  but  a  beginning: 

"'The    eternal    feminine'    beckons    on    to    new    duties    and 
new  responsibilities;   and,   first  of  all,  to  a  stable  organization 
•    Avhich  shall  'carry  on'  after  the  vote  is  won  and  correlate  the 
.  activities  of  the  emancipated  women  of  tlip  country." 

Some  light  was  thrown 
on  the  immediate  problem 
of  ratification  by  the  state- 
ments of  editors  in  vari- 
ous State  capitals  quoted 
in  our  issue  of  two  weeks 
since,  which  seemed  to 
indicate,  in  general,  that 
the  suffrage  States  are 
likely  to  ratify',  that  the 
"solid  South"  will  prob- 
ably not,  and  that  there 
is  a  group  of  non-suf- 
frage States  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  whose 
action  it  is  quite  im- 
'' possible  to  predict.  News- 
paper friends  of  suffrage 
like  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican  enlarge  upon  the  absolute  certaint}'  of  eventual  rati- 
fication. This  final  stage,  in  the  Republican's  opinion,  will 
present  little,  difficulty  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "there  isn't  a 
politician  to-day  in  the  country  who,  on  the  eve  of  a  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  would  raise  obstacles  to  the  amendment's  ratifica- 
tion." In  less  than  a  week  after  Congress  adopted  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment  three  State  legislatures  ratified  it  by 
almost  unanimous  votes.  The  suffragists  want  "a  vote  for 
every  woman  in  1920,"  and  the  Tacoma  Ledger  thinks  that  all 
the  women  in  the  country  deserve  the  vote  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  that  year.  One  of  the  officials  of  the  National 
Woman's  party  has  written  to  the  Governors  of  the  twenty-eight 
States  ha\ing  full  Presidential  suffrage,  urging  them  to  call  im- 
mediate special  sessions  of  their  legislatures  to  vote  on  ratifica- 
tion, and  several  Governors  have  already  taken  such  action.  But 
it  seems  to  strong  prosuffrage  papers  like  the  Newark  News  and 
The  Post-Dispatch  and  Globe-Democrat  of  St.  Louis  that  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  g<^t  thirty-six  States  to  take  action  in  time 
for  the  general  election  next  year.  It  would  involve  calling  some 
eighteen  State  legislatures  in  special  session.  "Can  the  amend- 
ment be  ratified,  if  not  in  time  to  give  the  voteless  women  the 
privilege  of  'casting  a  Pn^sidential  ballot'  in  1920,  yet  finally  and 
in  good  time?"  asks  the  New  York  Times,  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous lunvspaper  opponent  of  suffrage  in  the  North.  The  Times, 
in  view  of  unexpected  suffrage  victories  in  the  past,  hesitates  to 
answer  this  question  with  a  categorical  negative,  preferring  to 
put  it  this  way:  "  In  spite  of  the  ease  Avith  which  legislatures  are 
managed  by  the  clover  feminist  bosses,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
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political  motives  at  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  twenty-eight 
or  twenty-nine  States  have  granted  Presidential  suffrage,  up-hill 
work  lies  before  the  suffragists."  The  Times  takes  the  vote  in 
Congress  to  prove  that  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Ohio  are  by  no  means  certain  to  ratify.  It  beUeves  that 
eleven  Southern  States  are  definitely  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  two  more  are  doubtful  at  best.  And  we  read  in 
an  antisuffrage  Southern  newspaper,  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch:  —  -w.. . 

"Thirteen  States  could  defeat  it,  and  of  these  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Virginia  would  not  be  one.  The  New 
England  section  is  fair|y  solid  against  it,  and  if  the  South  can 
be  swung  back  to  a  stricter  adherence  to  party  tenets,  it  wiU  be 
able  to  avert  the  enactrnent  of  this  un-American  legislation.  .  .  . 
The  time  to  stop  it  is  now." 

^^^len  we  turn"  to  consider  what  the  women  are  going  to  do 
with  the  vote  which  is  now  almost  in  their  grasp,  we  find  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  inclined  to  think  that  women  will  be  a 
restraining  force  in  public  life;  "should  a  political  contest  ever 

be  forced  on  the  issue  of  a 
radical  reconstitution  of 
society  affecting  the  family 
and  property,  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  majority 
of  women  were  not  found 
arrayed  against  the  in- 
novators." The  Public 
(New  York)  beUeves  we 
have  a  "right  to  expect 
from  woman's  freed  and 
enfreeing  activities  a  new 
vitality  of  reform  and  a 
veritable  springtide  of 
human  progress,"  because 
"we  shall  have  the  play 
of  the  heart  in  the  com- 
prehension of  social 
problems,"  and  becau.se 
woman's  entrance  into 
political  life  "implies  the  expansion  of  domesticity  to  the  con- 
duct of  national  and  world  affairs." 

Last  March  the  National  American  Woman's  Association  met 
in  St.  Louis  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first 
grant  of  woman  suffrage  by  a  State.  This  meeting,  as  Jessie 
R.  Haver  points  out  in  The  Searchlight  (Washington,  D.  C),  also 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  political  life  of  woman,  signifying,  in  the 
organization  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  that  American 
women  "have  emerged  from  suppliants  for  the  vote  to  users  of  the 
A'ote."  As  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  describes  it,  the  League, 
made  up  of  State  leagues  where  women  have  complete  or  Presi- 
dential suffrage,  will  be  used  "not  to  punish  political  parties, 
but  to  get  inside  to  formulate  their  policies."  Its  chief  objects 
will  be,  after  completing  the  fight  for  suffrage,  to  work  for  the 
elevation  of  our  standards  of  citizenship  and  for  the  protection 
of  women  in  industry.  * 

Mrs.  James  W.Wads\\'orth,  president  of  the  National  Association 
Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage,  may  be  willing  to  give  up  tlie  fight, 
but  there  are  indications  that  many  of  the  "antis"  will  carr\-  the 
battle  to  the  State  legislatures.  The  Woman  Patriot  (Washington) , 
an  antisuffrage  weekly,  displays  on  its  front  cover  the  words  of 
Premier  Clemenceau:  "We  shall  continue  the  war  to  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour,  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  will  be  ours." 
And  the  Women  Voters'  Antisuffrage  partj'  denounces  suffrage 
and  all  its  works  and  purposes,  and  calls  for  the  continuance  of 
the  fight  against  the  Federal  amendment  on  the  ground  that  the 
woman-suffrajfo  movement  is  aflfiliated  with  feminism,  socialism, 
BoLshevism,  internationdism,  and  radicalism  generally. 
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MR.  BURLESON   RETURNS   THE    WIRES 

Ml{.  BUHLKSON'S  IIASTK  in  returning  tlic  wims  to 
tlioir  owners  on  the  eve  of  a  strike  calls  forth  editorial 
epigrams  which,  whatever  else  they  may  lack,  are 
not  deficji,ent  in  ginger.  "We  trust  that  Mr.  Burleson's  days 
may  be  long  in  the  land,"  obscTves  the  New  York  Tiincx  (Dem.), 
"but  we  are  ready  to  write  the  epitaph  of  the  Postmaster- 
General."  The  New  York  ...TForW  (Dem.)  heads  its  editorial 
"A  Groat  Failure;  A  Great  Lesson,"  and  remarks  acridly  that 
"most  people  will  approve  his  action,"  for  "altho  labor  troubl(>s 
loomed  largc^  in  the  path  of  Mr.  Burleson,  there  can  be  littk* 
doubt  that  his  hasty  retreat  was  made  necessary  by  evidencio 
convincing  even  to  himself  of  the  failure  of  public  operation." 
On  the  Republican  side  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  obst»rves 
that  "the  astute  Mr.  Burleson  departs  while  the  departing  is 
good,"  and  tlu*  New  York  Tribune  finds  that  he  "scuttles  out  of 
his  (experiment  a  more  prudent,  if  not  a  wiser,  man,"  while  the 
New  York  Globe  sarcastically  belauds  "Mr.  Burleson's  genius," 
and  declares: 

"All  our  faith  in  Mr.  Burleson's  supei'human  ability  to  make 
])eople  angry  is  fully  justified  by  his  latest  achievement.  Even 
when  he  does  what  most  of  us  think  is  the  right  thing,  and 
restores  the  wire  systems  to  their  owners,  he  does  it  in  exactly 
the  wrong  way.  Not  only  does  he  lightly  toss  back  to  private 
hands  one  of  the  greatest  and  perhaps  the  most  vital  of  the 
nation's  public  utilities,  but  he  does  so  on  the  eve  of  a  serious 
labor  disturbance,  giving  an  impression,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  justified,  that  he  is  trying  to  get  somebody  else  to  reap  the 
whirlwind  which  he  should  have  harvested  himself.  One 
pi^'tures  Mr.  Burleson  sitting  at  his  desk  on  a  hot  June  day 
trying  to  think  up  new  plans  for  discouraging  post-office  em- 
ployees and  demoralizing  their  efforts.  A  subordinate — every 
one  is  a  subordinate  who  deals  with  Mr.  Burleson — comes  in. 
'The  telegraph-lines  are  in  a  dickens  of  a  mess,'  says  the  sub- 
ordinate. 'Oh,  very  well,'  responds  Texas's  native  son,  'let's 
give  'em  back  to  their  owners.'  'When?'  asks  the  subordinate; 
and  the  P.  M.  G.,  looking  at  his  watch,  responds:  'It's  now  three 
o'clock;  suppose  we  do  it  at  four.  That  gives  us  an  hour  to 
arrange  all  the  details.  But  let's  not  make  it  too  easy  for  'em; 
let's  give  back  merely  the  operating  authority  and  retain  all 
other  powers.  That  ought  to  create  a  perfectly  delicious  state 
of  confusion  and  apprehension.'" 

In,  -the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Herald's  Washington 
correspondent, 

"The  order  issued  by  Mr.  Burleson  is  confusing  and  creates 
a  further  complication  of  the  situation.  He  returns  the  opera- 
tion of  the  companies  to  their  private  owners,  but  retains  the 
financial  management  of  the  companies  until  such  time  as  the 
period  of  government  control  ends.  The  companies  are  ac- 
cordingly left  with  the  responsibility  of  unscrambling  the 
situation  created  by  the  period  of  government  operation.  They 
are  left  to  cope  with  the  strike  situation,  but  have  no  control 
wiiateVer  over  rates  or  financial  management." 

This  explains  why  Percy  Thomas,  deputy  international  presi- 
dent of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union,  feels  at  liberty  to 
assert  that  the  United  States  Government  will  be  obliged  to 
bear  any  loss  resulting  from  the  wire  strike.  In  a  New  York 
Tribune  report,  we  read : 

"Attacking  Postmaster-General  Burleson,  who,  he  said, 
returned  the  operating  control  of  the  wires  to  their  owners 
because  he  feared  a  strike  and  'preferred  to  have  it  take  place 
under  the  auspices  of  the  companies,  so  that  it  wouldn't  hurt 
the  Democratic  Administration,'  Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out  that, 
under  existing  financial  arrangements,  the  guaranties  the 
Government  is  bound  to  give  the  companies  would  'reimburse 
them  for  any  loss  they  may  sustain  by  virtue  of  the  strike.' 

'"In  other  words,  the  Government  pays  the  cost  of  crushing 
labor,'  said  Mr.  Thomas." 

Also  in  The  Tribune  appears  the  gist  of  what  might  be  called 
a  second-hand  interview,  in  which  Secretary.  Tumulty  is  quoted 
as  intimating  that  "as  soon  as  President  Wilson  returns  Mr. 
Burleson  will  be  asked  to  retire." 


HANS    DORTEN'S    LITTLE   RHENISH 
REPUBLIC 

DOWN  [IN  TKXAS  th(i  other  mornmg  Mr.  Kurth,  of 
Angelina  ('ounty,  Inniberman  and  formc^r  State  s(Miator, 
learned  that  his  nephew,  Hans  Dorten,  had  .set  up  a.s 
Preside  lit  of  a  nvw  Rhfmish  I{(^public,  and  Mr.  Kurth  may  have 
exclaiincid,  "We  may  soon  expect  a  visit  from  Hans!"  The  idea 
had  already  occurred  to  Hans,  for  when  a  correspondent  of  th<* 
Chicago  Evening  News  droi)t  in  on  Dr.  Dorten,  recently,  at 
1  Hildestrasse,  a  dwelling-house  that  .served  as  temporary  capitol 
in  Wiesbaden,  the  young  President  told  him  that  if  things  went 
wrong,  h(i  might  "visit  his  uncle  in  T(f.\as."  It  would  not  be  his 
first  trip  over.  Eight  years  ago  he  made  a  fairly  extensive^  tour 
of  the  United  States. 

This  time,  however,  the  dispatches  indicat(i  that  some  people* 
in  Europe  would  bitterly  regret  to  see  him  leave*.  To  the 
French,  especially,  his  Rhenish  Republic  has  been  a  joy  and 
comfort.  As  shown  in  a  map  in  these  pages  last  week,  it  em- 
braced the  Palatinate,  the*  Rhenish  province.  Old  Nassau,  and 
Rhenish  Hesse,  and  was  designcnl  to  reach  from  Holland  to 
Baden  and  interpose  a  buffer  state  between  France  and  I'russia — 
not  between  France  and  Germany,  for,  altho  Dr.  Dorten's  Rhine- 
land  was  designed  as  an  "independent  republic,"  it  at  the  same 
time  declared  itself  a  part  of  the  German  Federation.  However, 
the  Rhinelanders  are  so  different  from  the  Prussians,  racially, 
temperamentally,  and  by  reason  of  their  Catholic  faith,  that  an 
"independent"  Rhenish  Republic  would  seem  to  the  French 
a  blessing  even  if  within  the  German  Federation.  MeanWhile 
the  Prussians  are  reported  to  be  furious.  Unlike  the  innumerable 
little  fly-by-night  republics  that  have  sprung  up  ere  this  all  over 
Germany,  secession  on  the  Rhine  appears  to  them  a  tiling  not 
only  serious  but  shocking,  and  the  talk  about  rem?(ihing  a  part 
of  the  German  Federation  carries  no  weight  whatever.  They 
call  Hans  Dorten  a  traitor.  They  blame  outsiders — theiFrench 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  the  Holy  See— for  '"instiga^g  re- 
bellion" along  the  Rhine.  They  have  ^threatened  ,  to.j  lynch 
Dorten  and  his  cabinet.  In  any  ease,  they  are  determined  to 
squelch  the  new  republic,  and  if  Mr.  Kurth,  of  Angeliiia:County, 
Texas,  sees  fit  to  leave  the  latch-string  out  for  Hafisj'liQr  oiite  who 
understands  the  situation  will  poke  fun  at  him.  '<  ;/. 

On  June  7,  just  a  week  after  the  Rhenish  Declarartion  of 
Independence,  Edwin  L.  James  cabled  from  Coblenz  to  the 
New  York  Times,  "the  Rhenish  Republic  seehas  to  be  as  hard 
to  find  in  British-occupied  Germany  as  in  the  area  held  by  the 
Americans,"  and  he  has  since  reported  the  virtual  collapse  of 
the  entire  movement.  And  yet  there  are  reasons  why  even  a 
comic-opera  republic,  no  matter  how  short-lived,  terrifies  the 
Germans  when  it  lays  claim  to  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  the 
forces  behind  it  are  worth  considering  here.  As  the  Boston 
Transcript  reminds  us,  the  people  of  those  provinces  were  "quite 
satisfied  to  be  under  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  and  France,"  while 
the  New  York  Sun   calls  them, 

"A  rather  curious  mixture  of  races;  they  are  about  as  much 
French.  Franconian,  Flemish,  or  Low  Dutch  as  they  are  German. 
They  have  been  generally  insistent  upon  their  demands  in  mat- 
ters of  local  government.  It  was  in  the  Rhine  Valley  region 
that  the  i-evolution  of  1849  gained  its  greatest  force  and  had  its 
most  consistent  followers.  It  was  also  in  this  region,  at  Coblenz 
and  Cologne,  that  the  first  bitter  opposition  was  manifested 
against  the  conduct  and  the  continuation  of  the  war.  The 
French  writer,  Maurice  Barres,  in  referring  to  Dr.  Dorten,  places 
him  among  the  men  early  discontented  Avith  the  Prussian  rule, 
and  says:  'He  is  one  of  those  idealist  Rhinelanders  who  have 
never  been  reconciled  to  the  subjection  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  brutal  exploitation  by  Prussia.'" 

Then,  too,  there  are  eeonoinic  considerations  of  prime  im- 
portance. Should  the  Rhinelanders  win  their  independence, 
now  or  later  on,  what  would  become  of  Prussia?  The  Rhine- 
land,  according  to  The  Sun, 
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"Represents  the  richest  and  inosl  prosixnuis  section  of  wcsl 
Germany,  the  section  which  in  (he  hist  half-century  iinderweni 
the  greatest  coininen-ia!  and  industrial  de\'elopment  of  any  part 
of  the  former  (Jerman  Empire.  The  loss  of  the  Hhine  province 
in  itself  would  he  a  severe  blow  to  Prussia;  it  is  rich  in  a  wide 
range  of  mineral  and  agricultural  productions,  and  it  is  the  most 
densely  populated  of  any  of  the  Prussian  proA  inces,  with  such 
important  business  centers  as  Cologne,  Coblenz,  Diisseldorf,  and 
Aachen. 

"The  Rhine  in  the  most  important  part  of  its  course  as  a  com- 
mercial waterwaj-  flows  through  the  new  republic.  The  Moselle 
Valley,  with  its  highly  productive  vineyards,  and  the  Sarre 
Vallej',  with  its  rich  deposits  of  coal  and  its  highly  developed 
industries,  lie  entirely  within  the  boundaries  marked  for  the  ne\\ 
Rhine  state.  Industrially  the  territory  included  within  this 
s'ate  would  be  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  any  other  section  of 
ihe  former  German  Empire." 

Without  taking  the  new  republic  too  seriously — as  a  political 
e.Kpcriment,  that  is — the  New  York  Tribune  welcomes  it  as  a 
scare  calculated  to  bring  the  Germans  to  their  senses: 

"The  creation  of  a  Rhine  Republic  is  a  hint  to  Germany  to 
sign  the  Peace  Treatj'  without  further  haggling.  Otherwise  the 
empire  established  by  Bismarck  will  crumhU'  before  the  signa- 
tures of  the  German  delegates  can  be  affixt. 

"The  larger  part  of  the  new  stale  is  under  Allied  occupation. 
The  Berlin  Government  therefore  is  powerless  to  suppress  what 
it  may  consider  as  an  act  of  relx-llion.  The  Allies  do  not  guaran- 
tee German  sovereignty  I'.nder  the  armistice.  They  can  easily 
modify  the  Treaty  so  as  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  self- 
determined  Rhenish  state,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  So. 

"The  republic  has  an  area  of  21,8'-3  square  miles  and  had  in 
191.0  a  population  of  11,561,297.  ^  . 

"The  loss  of  the  Rhine  region  would  nearly  destroy  Prussia  as 
an  industrial  state.  Essen,  Cologne,  Diisseldorf.  Elberfeld. 
Coblenz,  Mainz,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main  woiild  disappear 
from  the  German  map.  Prussia,  mutilated  on  the  west  as  well 
as  on  the  east,  would  sink  back  to  the  status  of  a  second-rate 
European  Power. 


"Here  is  a  peril  more  threatening  than  the  'economic  servi- 
tude" imposed  by  the  Peace  Treaty.  Will  the  peace  delegation 
at  Versailles  try  to  buy  off  the  llhineland  revolution  by  signing 
at  once?" 

These,  obviously,  are  implications  that  give  the  Rhenish 
revolution,  or  attempted  revolution,  a  pretty  direct  grip  on 
the  interest  of  American  readers.  Whatever  may  hasten  the 
conclusion  of  peace  is  our  affair  as  much  as  any  one's.  Besides, 
American  soldiers  control  a  part  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
new  republic.  According  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Coblenz,  the  American  Third  Army's  summary  of  intelligence 
for  June  3  was  unusually  readable  and  declared, 

"The  events  of  the  last  few  days  which  have  culminated  in  a 
definite  attempt  at  Wiesbaden  to  proclaim  a  Rhineland  Re- 
public, independent  of  Prussia,  but  nevertheless  part  of  the 
(lerman  federation,  might  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  comic 
()I)era  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  involve  the  deliberations 
at  Versailles  to  a  certain  extent.  To  the  impartial  observer  the 
importance  of  the  movement  consists  chiefly  in  the  opposition 
which  has  developed  against  it. 

"One  sees  no  concerted  hilarious  greeting  of  this  proffered  free- 
dom from  Prussian  rule,  but  one  does  see  and  hear  nnich  to  the 
contrary.  It  would  seem  that  if,  in  the  course  of  events,  the 
Rhineland  is  to  become  independent  of  Berlin,  it  \\'ill  require 
a  set  of  German  apostles  better  known  than  those  who  hitherto 
have  been  fathering  the  movement." 

^  As  for  the  present  leaders,  they  are  receiving  no  assistance 
or  ■  support  from  the  Americans.  When  posters  advertising 
the  new  republic  were  sent  them  by  French  officers,  the  Amer- 
ican officers  refused  to  let  any  such  posters  be  displayed,  and  a 
special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune  declares,  "Any 
demonstration  in  connection  with  the  new  republic  will  be 
put  down  with  a  firm  hand,"  while  "if  Dorten  comes  to  Coblenz 
from  Wiesbaden  in  an  official  capacity  he  vdW  direct  the  new 
government  from  the  Third  Army  jail." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Raxtzau  rants  so. — Columbia  Slate. 

The  Reds  are  fading  away  to  a  pale  pink. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  dove  of  peace  looks  remarkably  like  a  hen-hawk .^A>u'  York  Call. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Huns  want  mercy.    Their  supply,  if  they  had 
any,  was  exhausted  early  in  the  war.- — Toledo  Blade. 

There  won't  be  much  competition  in  Germany  for  possession  of  the 
pen  used  to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty. — Shoe 
and  Leather  Reporter. 

Mr.  Burleson's  service  makes  it  abso- 
lutely certain  what  a  dead  letter  died  of. 
—Detroit  News. 

The  Spanish  arc  said  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  influx  of  foreign  capital.  Somehow  we 
have  heard  of  worse  influxes  than  this. — 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

If  the  Germans  don't  like  the  AlHed  peace 
terms,  why  not  ofTer  them  those  Herr 
Erzbcrger  prepared  for  the  beaten  Allies? 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

Any  cook  can  make  dough  into  dough- 
nuts, but  it  remained  for  the  Salvation 
Army  drive  to  convert  doughnuts  into 
dough. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

"Wilson  Peace  ISIedal "  was  a  recent 
heading  in  an  evening  paper.  For  our 
part  we  should  have  spelled  the  last  word 
differently. — The  Passing  Show  {London). 

A  GOOD  deal  of  talk  is  going  the  rounds 
just  now  as  to  what  should  be  substituted 
for  the  saloon.  Nobody  has  thought  about 
suggesting  the  home. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Those  New-Yorkers  made  so  niucli  over 
Tennessee's  war-hero,  Sergeant  Alvin  York, 
the  first  thing  you  know  they'll  be  claiming 
that  their  town  was  named  for  him. — Nash- 
ville Southern  Lumberman. 

Just  what  wa.s  the  matter  with  the  last 
Congress  has  puzzled  the  nation,  l)ut  the 
fact  that  a  majority  looked  on  toothpaste 
as; a  luxury  ought  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject. — New  York  Herald. 


^Hfjttt^S**^ 


The  American  ideal  is  a  square  deal. — Cleveland  Press. 

Does  Mexico  need  a  mandatary  or  a  steam-roller '^^^/lor  and  Leather 
Reporter. 

AVhat  we  need  in  this  country  is  one  daylight-saving  law  for  the  towns 
and  another  for  the  country. — Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail. 

Austria  has  about  enough  left   to  feed  that  one-headed  eagle. —  Walt 

Street  Journal. 

It  is  really  too  bad  if  Naturalist  Garner 
has  discovered  an  ape  that  can  talk.  There 
is  too  nuich  of  that  now. — Detroit  News. 

The  Germans  insist  on  Wilson's  four- 
teen commandments.  Anytliing  to  escape 
the  ten  commandments. — Goodicin's  Weekly 
{Salt  Lake  Citij). 

Our  derbies  off  to  that  Southern  woman 
who  sounds  the  true  note  of  suffrage  when 
slie  demands  either  "a  vote  or  a  voter." 

— Buffalo  Evening  News. 

One's  favorite  idea  of  the  anarchist  is 
jolted  by  the  statement  that  a  clue  in  the 
current  bomb  mystery  is  a  laiuidry-mark 
in  a  linen  coUar. — Newark  News. 

jMr.  Hoover  now  thinks  there  is  food 
enough  in  sight  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
world.  The  only  question  remaining,  there- 
fore, is  how  to  get  it. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Tu  e  German  mark  is  wort  h  only  8  I3  cents 
in  gold.  Our  dollar  is  worth  100  cents  iiT 
gold,  but  only  about  30  cents  in  bacon. 
eggs,  cliickens,  and  calico. — Houston  Post. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  51.000  Smiths 
participated  in  the  world-war  as  soldiers 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  This  makes  it  clear  that 
they  put  .something  over  on  the  Schmidts. 

— Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

It  seems  there  arc  a  lot  of  alien  agitators 
in  this  country  who  are  not  at  all  ploasotl 
with  it.  And  this  country  is  not  at  all 
pleased  witli  a  lot  of  alien  agitators.  The 
.solution  seems  fairly  obvious. — New  York 
Evening  Sun. 


THE  monster  menacing  AMERICA. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


GERMANY'S   FOOD-CONDITIONS 


A 'PROXIMATELY  CORRECT  KNOWLED(}E  of  foocl- 
coiulitions  iti  Ci(n'nuniy  may  pcrliaiJS  Ixs  best  attainod 
-  by  conipariiif?  tho  reports'  of  British  observers  with 
those  of  investigators  supposedly  more  or  less  sympathetic- 
toward  the  German  people.  There  is  food  enough  in  the 
country  districts,  ac- 
cording to  some  British 
observers,  and  food  is  to 
be  had  in  the  cities  by 
those  who  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  it. 
But  the  poor  are  actual- 
ly suffering  in  many 
cities.  The  Germans 
blame  the  food-blockade 
for  their  impoverished 
condition,  and  contend 
that  the  Brussels  agree- 
ment of  March  16,  by 
which  the  Allies  agreed 
to  provide  them  with 
370,000  tons  of  provi- 
sions per  month,  does 
not  afford  adequate 
supplies.  British  ob- 
servers, on  the  other 
hand,  blame  the  German 
Government  for  faulty 
food  administration, 
which  permits  the  prof- 
iteers to  corner  it  and 
hold  it  at  high  prices. 
Just  about  the  time  the 
blockade  was  moder- 
ated, the  four  principal 
miners'  associations  of 
Germany  appealed  to 
the  Berlin  Government 
to  relieve  the  economic 
situation,  not  only  by 
inducing  the  AUies  to 
raise  the  blockade,  but 
also  by  "enforcing 
stricter  measures  for  the 

seizure  of  all  foodstuffs  at  home,  such  as  the  confiscation  of 
existing  stocks  and  the  radical  suppression  of  illicit  trading." 
On  this  point  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  remarks : 

"It  is  disgraceful  that  after  nearly  five  years  of  war,  measures 
of  this  kind  should  have  to  be  urged  in  a  country  that  professes 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  'starvation.' 

"General  Plumer's  troops,  we  are  told,  can  not  endure  any 
longer  the  sight  of  women  and  children  dying  of  'starvation' 
in  the  streets  of  German  towns.  It  is  plain  that  they  have  not 
even  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  German  slum  life 
before  the  war,  nor,  for  that  matter,  with  the  gross  affluence  in 
which  the  Junker  and  the  profiteer  are  wallowing  to  this  day. 
1 1  is  a  pity  that  our  men  have  seen  neither  Berlin  at  its  orgies  nor 
the  lusty,  well-fed  teams  who  every  Sunday  in  every  German 
city  play  'football'  and  'hockey'  for  the  diversion  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  'starving  proletariat.'  Every  German 
picture-paper  is  alive  with  photographs  of  round-faced  actors 
and  actresses  and  of  all  manner  of  parasites  and  loafers.  At  the 
Savoy  Hotel,  in  Berlin,  last  week  the  Association  of  German 


Gentlemen  Riders,  under  the  distinguished  patronag(!  of  tlie 
ex-Crown  Prince's  l>oon  companions,  resolved  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  its  activities,  and  gravely  decided  in  the  aHirmative  (lie 
question  of  tlie  hour — namely,  whether  gentleman  riders  should 
in  future  be  allowed  to  ride;  in  tiu^  sanu^  races  as  jockeys.  ,\1 
Kiel   the   .still  'Imperial'  Yacht  C'lub  is  planning    to    have    in 

Junc^  its  anruial  week  of 
dissipation.  The.se  are 
curious  items  in  the 
program  of  a  'starving' 
country.  .  .  .  If,  instead 
of  striving  for  cheap 
I)ojnilarity  by  'socializ- 
ing' enterprises  like  the 
Coal  Syndicate,  which 
is  already  regulated  by 
the  state,  they  had  from 
the  first  devoted  them- 
selves to  enforcing  a 
strictly  'common  econo- 
my' of  foodstuffs,  there 
would  now  have  been 
neither  prodigality  in 
Berlin  nor  'starvation' 
on  the  Rhine,  nor,  per- 
haps, for  that  matter, 
the  horrors  of  civil  war." 
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THE    FRANKFURTER   LINE. 
One  of  the  many  Prussian  officers  now  food-pedlers  in  Berlin 


A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  writes  from 
the  country  surrounding 
Frankfort-  on  -  the  -  Oder 
that  from  all  appear- 
ances "the  peasantry 
of  these  parts  are  not 
in  any  danger  of  real 
starvation."  It  is  in 
the  towns  one  realizes 
all  is  not  well,  especially 
in  the  larger  towns ;  and 
ke  adds  that  "famine 
stalks  openly  in  the 
slums  of  Berlin;  the 
wolf  is  not  verj'  far  from 
the  door  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  especially, 
of  course,  from  the  poor 
man's  door."  A  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail  correspondent  who  was  in  Germany  from  the 
end  of  November  to  the  middle  of  March,  and  who  spent  three 
and  a  half  months  in  Berhn,  makes  the  following  report : 

"The  food-distribution  machinery  at  the  disposal  of  the  pres- 
ent Government  has  altogether  failed.  Since  the  armistice  peo- 
ple have  had  the  optimistic  belief  that  the  Allies  would  soon 
relieve  their  necessities  by  raising  the  blockade.  In  this  belief 
the  average  person  has  eaten  far  above  the  quantities  which 
conditions  justified,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  supplies  are 
coming  to  an  end  long  before  the  gathering  of  the  harvest. 

"This  process  has  been  accentuated  by  the  high  bribes  of 
food  which  the  Noske  military  body  has  had  to  give  its  mer- 
cenaries to  induce  them  to  fight.  Two  weeks  ago  I  visited  the 
Reichstag,  whose  beautifully  carpeted  lobbies  are  now  filthy  with 
camping  soldiers,  the  air  sordid  with  the  odors  of  their  food. 
While  talking  with  some  of  these  troops  they  suddenly  opened  a 
safe  and  showed  me,  to  my  amazement,  a  whole  basinful  of  real 
butter  which  was  to  serve  for  their  repast.  The  ordinary  in- 
dividual, if  he  is  lucky,  gets  two  ounces  a  week.     I  pretended  to 
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think  it  was  margarine,  Imt  they  let  ine  tastr  it.      It  was  tlic  real 
thing." 

As  to  German  opinion,  the  report  of  a  German  medical  au- 
thority is  that  since  the  armistice  more  than  100,000  persons 
have  died  in  consequence  of  the  food-blockade.  The  Stockholm 
Dagblad  tells  us  that  this  expert  investigator  maintains  that 
the  effects  of  malnutrition  will  continue  to  show  in  the  nation, 
because  the  amount  of  food  permitted  to  be  imported  by  the 
Germans  is  insufficient.  Two  effects  of  malnutrition  noted  by 
him  are  a  deterioration  in  the  health  of  the  people  accompanied 
by  a  weakened  mental  condition  which  inclines  them  to  political 
agitation,  to  a  slackening  of  moral  responsibility.  The  Dagblad 
and  other  Swedish  journals  mention  five  medical  investigators 
who  were  sent  into  Germany  by  universities  in  neutral  coun- 
tries in  order  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  food-conditions, 
and  quotes  their  report  as  follows: 

"Mothei's  who  vainly  seek  to  procure  tlie  most  necessary  food 
for  their  children   are  met  with  on   e\('r,\    side.     The  physical 
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OMINOUS   DAYS   IN   ITALY 


ARRCKiANCE! 

"M.v  dcur'.  I  believe  more  poetry  in  fill. lire  will  be  (iedicated  to  lis 
than  to  the  swallows."  -^Shiiplirissinnis  (I\rnnicli). 

development  of  sehool  children  is  Ix'ing  halted  to  a  startling 
extent,  ('arrots  and  a  few  goats  woi'ii  to  a  skeleton  are  all  that 
are  to  be  found  in  tlie  markets.  In  the  communal  kitchens 
established  for  the  poorer  po})ulation,  such  food  as  there  is  to 
be  found  battles  description.  Only  thin  vegetable  soups  are 
doled  out.  Sc(>nes  that  take  place  every  day  at  these  places 
indicate  clearly  that  a  revolt  of  starvation  may  declare  itself  at 
any  lim(\  Tuberculosis  is  on  an  ai^palling  increase  and  is  es- 
pecially rife  among  children.  It  generally  takes  a  malignant 
course.  .  .  .  Milk  is  lacking  for  the  tuberculous  and  cod-liver  oil 
for  the  rickety.  Medicine  is  falling  to  the  condition  of  many 
decades  past,  and  the  com))let;'  lack  of  soap  fills  the  surgeons  with 
despair.  .  .  .  Up  to  the;  present  the  importation  of  foodstutt's  has 
moved  much  too  slowly.  Each  day  of  delay  is  a  potential 
menace  of  injury  not  only  to  th(>  whole  of  Europe,  but  f<j  Wu- 
whole  world.  To  free  the  German  peoi)le  from  hunger  and 
want  is  a  duty  of  humanity  and  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portanc<!  to  every  individual,  for  it  means  tlie  maintenan(!e  of  a 
threatened  (-ivilization." 

On(*  of  the  members  of  this  neutral  commission  is  quoted  in 
the  Stockholm  Dagens  Nyheler  as  saying  in  part: 

"Old  people  an;  the  greatest  sufferers  from  lumger  and  want, 
but  as  the  food-scarcity  increase's  and  continues  to  last,  younger 
|)eople  are  affected  in  incr(!asing  numbers.  In  the  war  about 
1,()(K),(K)()  were  killed,  and  almost  half  this  number,  or  rather 
700,000,  were  victims  of  the  food-shortage  resulting  from  the 
blockade.  Because  of  the  declining  birtii-rate  also  the  population 
has  dwindled  in  an  unprecedented  degree.  There  are  in  Germany 
to-day  four  million  fewer  children  than  in  normal  times  before 
the  war." 


SHORTAGE  OF  COAL  AND  FOOD  in  Italy  is  causing 
grave  concern  to  some  Allied  observers,  especially  as  there 
is  the  usual  postwar  accompaniment  of  Bolshe^-ik  prop- 
aganda in  large  Italian  centers.  It  is  being  urged  on  Allied 
authorities  that  the  necessity  of  prompt  relief  is  the  only  sure 
solution  of  the  complex  problem  Italy  faces.  Chief  among  the 
needs  is  coal,  and  we  hear  from  official  Italian  sources  that 
through  lack  of  fuel  food  may  be  piled  up  in  the  port  terminals, 
and  consequently  fail  to  reach  the  population.  The  minimum 
coal  requirements  of  Italy,  according  to  the  Italian  Bureau  of 
Information  (New  York),  is  800,000  tons  a  month,  and  we  learn 
further  that — 

"During  March  Italy  received  less  than  half  this  amount. 
The  situation  is  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  available  tonnage, 
louring  the  war  Italy  lost  57  per  cent,  of  her  tonnage,  a  loss  pro- 
j)ortionately  larger  than  was  suffered  by  Great  Britain.  As  for  the 
food  situation,  it  is  growing  steadily  worse.  Since  April  1  the 
Italian  Government  has  been  obliged  to  reestablish  war-bread, 
which  had  been  abandoned  only  two  months  before.  Meat  is 
very  scarce,  altho  meat-rationing  has  been  continued." 

As  the  coal-shortage  grows  worse  and  worse,  more  alarming 
uneasiness  is  felt  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  peninsula  as  to 
the  future,  not  only  of  the  industries,  but  of  industrial  society,  ac- 
cording to  'fhe  Anglo- Italian  Review  (London),  which  remarks: 

"The  lack  of  transport  both  by  sea  and  land  is  the  chief  cause 
of  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  Great  Britain  has,  of  course, 
long  since  been  officially  informed  of  the  very  serious  condition 
to  which  industrial  Italy  is  reduced,  but  we  learn  from  a  trust- 
worthy source  that  she  has  been  compelled  to  reply  that  then> 
are  no  more  ships  available  for  the  transport  of  coal.  Italy 
has,  therefore,  been  taking  measures  to  obtain  supplies  by  land. 
No  doubt,  if  transport  can  be  supplied  coal  could  be  obtained  at 
once  from  the  Sarre  Basin,  and  arrangements  might  also  be 
made  to  get  coal  from  Westphalia." 

Italy's  coal  crisis  was  acute  all  during  the  war,  and  it  may 
seem  incredible  that  it  should*  have  grown  worse  since  the 
armistice.  By  way  of  explanation  the  Milan  C»rriere  della 
><era  observes: 

"To  reahze  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  study  prewar 
conditions.  In  1913  imports  of  coal  average  900,000  tons  a 
month.  Of  the  10,,S()0,()00  tons  per  annum,  2,200,000  tons  went 
to  till'  state  railways,  20(),0(X)  tons  to  the  light  railways  and  the 
steam  tramways,  700,000  tons  for  the  navy  and  mercantile 
marine,  1,200,000  to  the  gas  companies,  and  the  rest  to  private 
industries.  During  the  war  the  pri\ate  coal-consumption  in- 
creased in  some  directions,  such  as  engineering,  and  decreased  in 
others.  The  Government  throughout  demanded  that  the  Allies 
siunild  recognize  the  needs  of  Italy,  at  lirst  for  740,000  tons  per 
month  and  later  690,000  tons.  The  Allies,  however,  only 
graut(Hl  Italy  000,000  tons  a  month;  but,  in  fact,  this  quantity 
was  never  received.  In  1917  the  average  received  was  440,000 
tons  a  month,  ajul  in  1918  530,000  tons  a  month.  The  most 
critical  month  was  in  February,  1918,  when  only  328,0(X)  tons 
were  received.  Before  the  war  England  supi)lied  about  9,000,0(K) 
tons,  Germany  and  Austria  about  1,000,(K)0  tons,  France  about 
160,000  tons,  and  America  about  90,000  tons.  The  American 
supply  increased  in  1914  to  300,000  tons,  in  1915  to  1,742,0(X) 
tons,  and  then  fell  in  1916  to  1,056,000  tons,  and  in  1917  to 
451,000  tons. 

"After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  Italy's  needs  were  rec- 
ognized as  being  800,000  tons  for  two  months  and  1,(XX),000 
tons  for  the  succeeding  months,  but,  instead  of  improving,  the 
situatiim  became  worse.  In  November  647,000  tons  of  coal 
were  recei\'ed,  in  December  472,0(X)  tons,  in  .January  439,000 
tons,  in  February  502,0(X)  tons,  and  for  March  the  quantity 
was  not  more  than  375,000  tons.  The  railways  alone  require 
240,000  tons  a  month,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
margin  for  the  reconstruction  of  Itahau  industries." 

It  is  remarked  by  some  Allied  observers  that  Italy  is  par- 
ticularly entitled  to  receive  good  treatment  from  the  Allies, 
becau.se  the  Allies,  according  to  General  Ludendorff,  owe  their 
victory  to  Italy.  Kefen'uce  is  here  nuide  to  an  interview  with 
General  Ludendorff  in  the  Stockholm  Social  Dcmokralcn,  in  which 
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lie  said:  "If  Austria  had  Iwoii  able  k)  release  v,\m\  a  small 
iiumb(>r  of  her  divisions  to  help  Oerniaiiy  on  tiie  Western  Front, 
the  war  would  have  been  won  by  the  Central  I<]ini)ires  before 
Amcriea  could  have  had  time  to  s(>n(l  r(>enforcements  to  the 
Allies."  Of  inlcn^sl^  to  American  readers  is  a  j)oinl('(i  rebuke 
to  Kufrlish  eoal-produc(>rs  addn^st  through  the  London  'Jiiiics  by 
T.<ord  lirassey,  in  which  he  notes  tli;'t  American  companies  are 
entering  the  Italian  lield.  ]jord  ]}rass<>y  writes  in  part  as 
follows : 

"From  information  just  receivod  I  b(>lievo  that  the  situation 
is  more  serious  tban  at  almost  any  time  during  the  war,  and  tluit 
if  supplies  of  coal  art'  not  received  v(<ry  shortly  many  inchislries 
will  have  to  close  down.  The  smelt ing-works  of  which  1  am 
managing  dinn-tor  were  clos(>d  at  tlie  beginniug  of  March  for 
lack  of  fuel.  B(>fore  the  war  we  supplied  Jtal\  with  ten  to  twelve 
million  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  or  more  than  ninety  per  cent, 
of  h(>r  total  requirements.  The  Italian  (i()vernm(>nt  is  now 
negotiating  a  contract  for  Ameri- 
can coal — a  fact  which  1  com- 
mend to  the  notice  of  British 
coal-miners.  Every  efTort  should 
be  made  to  resume  our  e.xport  of 
coal  to  Italy.  Italy  has  deserved 
well  of  the  Allies  during  this 
war." 


told,  ami  the  mines  were  handled  entirely  by  Americau  men  and 
laid  from  a  sipiadron  of  United  States  merchant  shijw  which  had 
been  converted  into  mine-layers.  ,Jn  one  ojxration  a  li<ld  of 
more  than  ."),()()()  mines  was  laid  in  less  than  four  hours — "a 
feat  said  to  l)e  without  i)aralli|  in  mining."     We  reafi  furth(;r: 

"American  Naval  Ifeadcpiarters  in  London  creaU-d  an  or- 
ganized Naval  Aviation  Force,  Foreign  Service,  consisting  of  ai»- 
j)ro.\imately  2(),()()()  men  and  ."),()(M)  ollicers.  'i'his  ])ersonnel  was 
distributed  along  the  coast-line  of  Europe  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Adriatic,  and  cn'ated  si.xteen  seaplane  stations,  four  dirigible; 
stations,  three  kite-balloon  stations,  two  large  assembly  and 
rei)air  bas(>s,  and  a  powerful  bond)ing  grou|)  in  northern  France. 
The  United  States  Navy  also  h-nt  many  airmen  and  air  mechanics 
to  the  AIli<'s  while  they  were  waiting  for  their  own  airf)lanes. 

"As  'comrades  of  tlu;  mist,'  a  squa<lron  of  American  dread- 
nought battle-ships — units  of  unrivaled  excellenct! — operated 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war  as  an  integral  part  of  Admiral 
iieatty's  armada,  and  a  division  of  submarines  based  on  Ireland 


BRITISH   PRAISE 
FOR   SIMS 

WITHIN  ONE  WEEK 
of  our  declaration  of 
war  in  April,  1917, 
Admiral  Sims  arrived  in  London 
and  was  soon  recognized  at  the 
Admiralty  and  in  the  Royal  Navy 
as  "one  of  the  foremost  sailors 
of  the  day."  Thus  enthusiasti- 
cally writes  a  contributor  to  the 
London  Times,  who  tells  us  that 
the  name  of  Admiral  Sims  has 
become  "almost  a  household 
Avord  with  us."  Parenthetically 
it  is  mentioned  that  at  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  the  forces 
operating  under  his  command  in 
European  waters  included  nearly 
400  ships  of  various  types,  more  than  o,000  officers,  and  74,000 
men,  or  a  considerably  larger  force  than  the  entire  United  States 
Navy  before  the  war.  This  writer  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
work  of  Admiral  Sims  as  follows : 

"Practically  throughout  his  stay  in  England  he,  sat  at  the 
daily  council-table  in  Whitehall.  From  the  first  he  determined 
that  all  along  the  line  there  must  be  complete  cooperation  with 
the  Allied  navies,  and  with  the  British  Navy  in  ])articular. 
Unified  command  was  to  be  his  guiding  motive;  his  forces  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  reserves;  whcTe  they  should  go  and  in  what 
numbers  should  be  determined  only  by  the  general  strategical 
situation.  Adherence  to  this  policy  involved  the  subordination 
of  personal  ambitions  and  national  susceptibilities;  Admiral 
Sims's  diplomacy  was  typically  American;  he  put  on  no  airs;  he 
meant  what  he  said;  he  kept  nothing  up  his  sleeve.  He  ad- 
drest  himself  to  people  both  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  with  especial  fearlessness,  and  insisted  that  the  world  at 
large  should  be  in  no  doubt  that  it  was  primarily  British  sea- 
power  that  won  the  war. 

"Shielded  by  the  Grand  Fleet,  the  United  States  war-ships 
escorted  through  the  war-zone  62  per  cent,  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  or  about  1,250,000  troops,  without  loss. 
Of  the  2,000,000  •  American  troops  transported  to  France,  45 
per  cent,  were  carried  in  American  transports.  Of  all  the  cargo- 
vessels 'sent  to  France,  England,  and  Italy,  while  the  United 
States  was  in  the  war,  27  per  cent,  were  convoyed  through  the 
war-zone  by  United  States  naval  vessels." 

The  American  forces  laid  about  80  per  cent,  of  a  North  Sea 
mine  barrage  extending  from  the  Orkneys  to  Norway,  we  are 


Copyrigllted  by  Uuderwuod  &  Underwood,  Now  York. 

HIS   NAME   IS   "ALMOST  A  HOUSEHOLD  WORD  '  IN  BRITAIN. 
Aduiiral  Sims  is  liero  seen  receiving  a  ser^  ice  of  plate  on  his  departure  from  England  for  the  United  States. 


operated  off  the  Channel  against  enemy  subn^arines.  A  force 
of  specially  built  submarine-chasers  helped  the  Allies  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Adriatic  against  the  ('-boats;  anoth(>r  force 
was  similarly  employed  in  the  English  Channel  and  the  Irish 
Sea.  American  destroyers  and  other  antisubmarine  craft  were 
always  at  work  in  British  and  French  waters." 

Admiral  Sims  is  universally  popular  with  his  subordinates, 
according  to  this  informant,  who  tells  us  that — 

"Those  who  have  served  under  him  have  found  him  to  be  a 
real  leader  of  men,  a  believer  in  d(^centralization,  trusting  his 
juniors  inaplicitly,  declining  to  sap  his  own  executive  energies  by 
interference  with  details,  and  everywhere  encouraging  individual 
initiative  and  exercise  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  subordinates, 
from  whom  in  turn  he  has  received  a  peculiarly  high  degree  of 
loyalty  and  affection.  He  goes  home  to  be  President  of  the 
Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  to  resume 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  his  admiralship  having  been  conferred 
only  for  the  duration  of  his  special  war-service  in  European  waters; 
but  if,  as  his  friends  hope,  he  is  soon  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Admiral  of  the  American  Navy — a  rank  which  does  not  at 
present  exist — it  will  be  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  war-work." 

Admiral  Sims's  "comrades  of  the  mist"  in  England  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  new  Congress 
at  Washington  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  Representative 
David  J.  O'Connell,  of  New  York,  to  confer  the  rank  of  Admiral 
on  Sims,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Admiral  Dewey.  Confident 
prediction  is  made  that  there  will  be  no  opposition  to  this 
measure  in  either  house  of  Congress. 
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SHE  S  SORRY  NOW  SHE  PATTED  IT. 

Holland  is  finding  it  is  easier  said  than  flon(>  to  get  rid  of  the 
ex- Kaiser.  — Evening  News  (London). 


The  Crown  Rabbit — "  What  die'  >-T>-i  do  in  the  Great  War,  papa?  " 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


A   DOG'S   LIFE. 


DUTCH  VIEW  OF  GIVING  UP  THE  KAISER 

THAT  HOLLAND  IS  GETTING  READY  to  yield 
gracefully  in  the  matter  of  the  Kaiser  is  suspected  in 
some  quarters  because  of  an  article  in  the  Nieuwe  Rotter- 
da  msche  Courant,  which  is  said  to  be  probably  governmentaUy 
inspired.  It  is  hinted  that  [the  Dutch  Government  may  find 
itself  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  make  the  changes  in  its  constitutional 
law  necessary  to  meet  the  Er^tent^'s  demand  for  the  ex-Kaiser, 
but  such  assent  would  be  made  conditional  on  provisions  as  to 
the  make-up  of  the  court  and  the  character  of  the  trial.  It  is 
admitted  that  future  circumstances  may  revise  and  expand  exis- 
tent opinions  as  to  what  is  known  as  the  sacred  right  of  asylum, 
but  "we  had  not  got  that  far  yet,"  says  this  Rotterdam  daily, 
which  adds: 

"For  the  moment  aU  we  can  do  is  to  stick  to  our  positive 
rights.  It  can  not  be  questioned  that  our  Government  will  be 
unable  to  surrender  the  ex-Kaiser  without  conflicting"  with  our* 
law,  and,  what  is  more,  perhaps,  with  our  constitutional  law. 
So,  if  it  should  appear  necessary  or  desirable  to  surrender  the 
ex  Kaiser,  such  action  could  not  be  taken. except  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  our  legislative  auth'ority.  If  there  were  in  existence  a 
League  of  Nations  to  prescribe  more  exactly  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  to  show  the  method  of  procedure  for  such  ca.ses  as  that  of  the 
ex-Kaiser,  and  if  such  a  League  of  Nations  had  set  up  tribunals 
that  would  be  satisfied  with  reasonable  demands,  then  there 
would  be  a  thread  of  guidance  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our 
legislation  might  be  reformed." 

But  as  there  is  no  such  league,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say, 
the  Dutch  at  present  have  only  one  thing  to  keep  in  mind,  which 
is  that  within  a  short  time  a  request  for  the  extradition  of  the 
ex-Kai.ser  will  bc^  made,  and  the  cooperation  which  their  law- 
givers should  contribute  would  have  the  character  of  a  law 
drawn  to  meet  a  special  occasion.     We  read  then: 

"While  we  will  not  deny  the  danger  of  such  special-occasion 
laws,  neither  shall  we  defend  the  standpoint  that  refuge  should 
never  be  taken  in  their  enactment.  If  it  is  true  that  the  ex- 
Kaiser,  either  in  full  consciousness  of  what  he  was  doing  or  on 
afjcount  of  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  caused  the  catas- 
trophe to  Europe,  then  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try that  we  did  not  shi(>ld  him  from  being  made  responsible. 
If,  under  the  control  of  a  well-organized  League  of  Nations, 
it  might  be  our  duty  to  surrender  the  Kaiser,  it  is  also  true  that 
under  cert,ain  circunistanccs,  even  as  things  are,  there  might  be 
occasion  for  us  to  give  him  up." 


But  in  anj'  event  Holland  should  lay  down  conditions  before 
giving  him  up,  argues  The  Courant,  and  it  points  out  that, 
whether  the  basis  for  the  Entente's  request  shall  be  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rights  of  civihzation  or  something  else — 

"We  should  have  to  secure  assurance  that  these  rights  shall 
not  only  be* brought  into  efiect  against  the  accused,  but  also  for 
him.  Impartiality  of  the  judges  is  the  first  and  inevitable 
demand  toward  this  end.  It  is  no  more  than  a  principle  of 
humanity  that  the  accusers  should  not  also  be  the  judges  of  the 
accused.  Ob^viously  Holland,  having  in  mind  the  interests  of 
the  laws  of  humanity,  could  not  agree  to  a  procedure  under  w^hich 
the  court  of  justice  was  composed  of  the  accusers.  Moreover, 
the  accused  must  have  the  right  to  summon  all  fatnesses  he  thinks 
could  help  his  defense,  whether  of  German,  British,  French, 
Russian,  or  any  other  nationalit3\  Guaranty  that  this  right  be 
allowed  him  is  an  indispensable  preUminary  condition  to  the 
settlement  of  the  matter." 

Any  uneasiness  that  may  have  been  felt  on  this  point,  remarks 
the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  should  be  removed  now  that  the 
provisions  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  ex-Kaiser  ha.ve 
become  known.  The  tone  of  these  clauses  in  the  Peai-e  Treaty 
is  very  satisfactory,  for  it  is  plain  from  them  that  the  tribunal 
which  will  try  William  II.  will  be  "a  tribunal  of  justice,  and  not 
a  mere  instrument  of  vengeance."  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance;  according  to  this  London  daily,  which  notes  a 
statement  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  that  the  call  for  the 
punishment  of  the  arch-criminal  of  the  war  was  unworthy-  and 
partook  of  the  nature  of  blood-lust,  and  criticizes  it  as  follows: 

"Such  a  statement  displays  a  grave  misapprehension  both  of 
the  aim  and  of  the  duty  of  the  Allies  in  this  regard.  They  ans 
not  in  the  least  concerned  to  inflict  upon  the  ex-Kaiser  a  merely 
personal  punishment.  But  they  are  bound  to  have  it  established 
that  international  morality  can  not  be  violated  with  impunity, 
and  that  international  obligations  can  not  be  broken  without 
adequate  steps  being  taken  to  vindicate  them.  The  remorseless 
abhorrence  of  all  free  men,  and  the  inevitable  verdict  of  history 
upon  his  offenses,  might  well  suffice  for  the  personal  punishment 
of  William  Hohenzollern  if  only  his  personal  punishment  was 
required.  But  what  is  required  is  much  more  than  that,  and 
it  can  not  be  obtained  unless  he  is  brought  publicly  to  the  bar 
of  international  justice." 

The  Paris  Matin  notes  that  the  court  will  consist  of  six  judges 
named  by  the  great  Allied  Powers,  and  says  that  among  possi- 
bli'  judges  have  been  mentioned  Lord  Reading  for  England,  ex- 
Presid(>nt  Taft  or  Charles  Evans  Hughes  for  the  United  States, 
and  L''on  Bourgeois  for  I"'r:'.r.ce. 


COAL  AND   MORALS 


CAN'  WR  LIVK  UP  TO  OVR  COAL'.'  There  is  a  spiriUial 
I'halleiigo  in  overwhelming  j)hysi(,'al  power,  and  (h(^ 
naliou  that  owns  tiie  coal  has  the  power.  C}<'rniany 
iiearl.\-  i)ut  her  foot  on  the  world's  neck,  and  slie  did  it  with  her 
coal.  We  have  five  times  as  much  as  she.  Ar(>  we  jjointr  to 
live  up  to  it?  This  rather  orijjinal  way  of  lookinj;  at  a  prosaic 
article  of  fuel  is  that  of  Paul  W.  Brown,  writing  in  Ainrrica  <il 
Work  (St.  Louis,  May  15),  of  which  he  is  the  editor.  Mr.  Brown 
lays  down  the  thesis  that  the  fa<;t  that  the  United  States  i)ossesses 
and  produces  more  coal  than  i;n\-  other  nation  in  tlu^  world 
makes  our  business  and  social 
morals  of  more  imi)ortance  than 
those  of  any  other  nation. 
Why,  ho  a.sks,  is  the  modern 
man  so  much  more  powerful 
than  the  man  of  the  thirteenth 
century?  Because  he  has 
ranged  behind  him  the  "powers 
of  Nature" — only  a  large  and 
oratorical  way  of  designating 
the  power  of  coal.  The  man 
of  the  thirteenth  century  used 
horses,  oxen,  wind,  and  wat<'r. 
Mr.  Brown  proceeds: 


MATERIAL   FORCK    BACK   OF 
NATIONAL   IDEALS 

STATED   IN   TONS   OF  COAL  PRODUCED  PER 
INHABITANT  I'ER  YEAR 


UNITED   S'PATKS 


made  cheap  cotton-fiber  possible,  Engliind  h:id  had  a  highly 
dev(>loped  hand-loom  woolen  in<lustry.  but  no  coal.  Nothing 
like  the  lOnglish  cotton-industrx'  to-da\'  would  lia\'e  been  jMissible. 
That  industry  has  l)e«'n  brought  into  being  not  simi)ly  by  thi; 
industrial  and  commercial  vision  of  England,  but  by  the  com- 
mercial and  industriijjl  vi.sion  of  Knglaiid  made  real  by  the;  power 
of  coal." 

.Vnd  the  same  thing  is  true  of  a  bad  vision  as  of  a  good  on<'. 
(iermany  put  her  energies  back  of  an  ignoble  conception.  'i"he 
militaristic  conceptions  of  Austria  are  an<l  long  hav(!  been 
the  same  as  those  of  (Iermany,   but    l)ack  of  the  evil  ideas  of 

(Jermany     was     the     driving- 

])ower  of  three;  and  three- 
(piarter  tons  of  coal  for  every 
inhabitant,  while  l')ack  of  the 
saine  ideas  in  Au.stria-Ilungary 
there  was  the  energy  of  less 
than  one  ton  of  coal  per  year 
])er  inhabitant.  Mr.  Brown 
go(!s  on: 
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"The  strength  of  modern 
nations  may  hv  i)retty  accu- 
rately ranked  by  their  produc- 
tion of  coal.  The  pc^ople  of 
the  United  States  last  year 
produced  slightly  mon;  than 
six  and  three-quarter  tons  of 
coal  for  every  inhabitant;  the 
people    of    Germany   in    their 

'peak'  year  produced  slightly  less  than  thre(>  and  three-quarter 
tons  per  inhabitant.  Spain's  production  per  inhabitant  in  1913 
was  about  five  hundred  pounds,  or  one-fifteenth  that  of  Ger- 
many in  proportion  to  population  and  one-twenty-seventh  that 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Back  of  every  man  in  the  United 
States,  reenforcing  his  physical  strength  for  his  year's  work, 
there  is  the  energy  in  six  and  three-quarter  tons  of  coal.  Back  of 
every  German  there  is  slightly  more  than  one-half  that  energy, 
while  back  of  every  Spaniard  there  is  one  twenty-seventh  part 
of  that  energy. 

"Coal  furnishes  the  energy  which  makes  the  ideas  of  men 
count.  To  realize  a  vision,  material  force  must  be  put  behind 
it.  Take,  for  example,  the  cotton-manufacturing  trade  of  En- 
gland. England  produces  no  cotton,  and  the  nearest  point  in 
England  is  3,500  miles  away  from  the  nearest  cotton-field  of  the 
United  States.  But  in  the  coal-fields  of  England  there  is  stored 
a  tremendous  amount  of  energy.  This  energy  is  so  directed 
by  English  inventive  genius  that  it  hoists  iron  ore  out  of  the 
ground,  smelts  it  into  pig  iron,  makes  the  pig  iron  into  steel, 
fashions  the  steel  into  ships,  turns  the  lathes  and  other  appli- 
ances in  machine-shops  that  build  cotton-mill  machinery, 
supplies  power  for  the  carding-machines  and  looms  in  the  cotton- 
mills  themselves,  moves  cotton-goods  by  rail  to  the  ships'  side, 
loads  them  into  the  ships'  hold,  sends  them  to  the  United  States, 
and  there  exchanges  them  for  the  raw  fiber  of  cotton  produced  in 
fields  3,500  miles  aw^ay,  and  bears  it  triumphantly  back  to 
England.  The  Enghsh  vision  of  a  great  textile  industry-  de- 
pending on  raw  *material  3,500  miles  away  has  been  realized 
because,  back  of  the  very  moderate  bodily  power  of  the  English 
people,  there  is  the  stored  energy  of  Lancashire  coal.  The 
production  of  coal  per  capita  in  England  is  almost  as  great  as 
the  production  of  coal  per  capita  in  the  United  States,  a  fact 
which  explains  England's  power  in  the  modern  world. 

"Now  let  us  suppose  that  at  the  time  when  Eh  Whitney,  a 
guest  on  a  Southern  plantation,  invented  the  cotton-gin,  and  so 
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"The  wrong  thoughts'  bf 
men  in  this  world  are  no.t  of 
equal  power  and  signifi<;aTice. 
Thought  IS  an  intangible  tbitig, 
l)ut  it  ust's  material  inslrii- 
meuts  for  its  realization  and 
its  propagation.  lnt<>llectual 
force,  therefore,  for  its  spj-eajd 
and  its  trnimph  dep^-nds  on 
material  force;  and  materi'al 
force  is  at  the  present  stage  oif 
cuilization  only  another  name 
for  the  command  of  coal. 

"That  nation,  therefons  will 
have  power  to  imj)ose  its  ideas 
on  oth(>r  nations,  Avhetlier  those  ideas  be  good  or  bad,  in  pro- 
jiortion  to  its  command  of  the  energy  produced  by  coal. 

"This  statement  will  at  once  arouse  dis.sent.  There  are  those 
who  tell  us  that  ideas  are  inherently  good  or  inherently  bad.  If 
inherently  good,  they  triumph.  If  inherently  bad,  they  fail. 
.  .  .  It  is  true  that  in  the  long  rim  good  triumphs  and  evil 
defeats  itself,  but  history  proves  that  moral  cycles  are  so  great 
in  their  diameter  that  many  human  beings  may  be  born  and  die 
before  an  abuse  defeats  itself  and  a  just  idea  triumphs.  During 
the  fort.N-three  years  between  the  end  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  dnd  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  in  1914,  Prussian 
militarism  as  an  idea  mustered  every  day  a  greater  and  greater 
potential  effective  strength.  It  did  this,  not  because  it  was  right. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  wrong.  It  did  this  because  tho.se 
moved  by  this  idea  were  able,  in  increasing  measure,  to  lay  hold 
of  the  power  of  coal. 

"We  now  come  to  our  own  country.  In  the  production  of 
coal,  as  in  the  production  of  iron,  cotton,  copper,  petroleum, 
wheat,  corn^  and  meat,  we  are  the  spoiled  darling  of  the  nations, 
the  most  favored  heir  of  the  riches  of  the  earth.  Not  only  do 
we  at  present  produce  a  greater  weight  of  coal  per  capita  than 
any  other  nation  under  heaven,  but  beneath  our  soil  there  is 
stored  a  full  half  of  all  the  coal  at  present  known  to  exist  in  the 
world.  WMiat  does  this  mean?  It  means  l!iat  we,  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  past  or  present,  will  not  live  or  die  to 
ourselves  alone,  for  no  other  nation  has  such  tremendous  resources 
of  Tuaterial  power,  both  present  and  potential,  to  range  back  of  its 

commercial  and  social  ideas  for  good  or  e\dl 

"It  is  the  energy  stored  in  American  coal,  685,000,000  tons 
of  which  were  mined  in  the  year  1918,  which  made  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  put  an  army  of  more  than  2,000,000  men  on  t-he 
shores  of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  United  States  has  used  the  power  of 
coal  for  the  cause  of  democracy  and  freedom.  Germany  used 
it  in  the  interests  of  autocracy  and  desjjotism. 

"The  moral  responsibiUty  of  the  young  American  is  vastly 
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preater  than  that  of  the  young  man  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  because  the  hands  and  limbs  of  the  American  are  backed 
l)y  a  physical  energy  so  much  greater  than  that  which  was  ever 
liefore  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  people.  Instead  of  this  age 
being  'materialistic,'  it  is  an  age  of  ideas  and  morals  in  a  new 
and  fearful  sense.  In  the  ages  of  the  past  men  used  the  power 
of  their  own  bodies  for  evil  or  for  good.  But  the  modern  Amer- 
ican multiplies  the  power  of  his  bodj^a  hundred  times  over 
through  his  command  of  the  material  energy  stored  up  in  coal, 
and  thus  makes  himself  a  superman,  to  overshadow  the  earth 
lor  good  or  for  evil. 

"We  can  not  be  ignored.  We  have  too  much  coal,.  We 
must  be  loved  or  hated,  trusted  or  suspected,  hy  all  the  world. 
Which  shall  it  be?     We  have  more  heat  units  back  of  our  moral 


Courtesy  <"'f  "  Popular  Rlpi'liaiiies.  "  Chicajio. 

"HE  FEELS  THAT  HE  CAN  MIX  WITH  PEOPLE  ONCE  MORE," 

For  tbis  blind  poilu  wears  a  mask  and  artificial  eyes  made  by  Mrs.  Anna  Coleman 
Ladd,  whose  hand  rests  on  his  shoulder. 


ideas  than  ever  a  nation  had  before.  The  whole  world  must 
become  our  al\y  or  our  enemy. 

"Germany  is  a  country  of  poor  soil,  few  products,  and  no 
natural  defenses.  Coal  made  her  all  but  the  mistress  of  the 
world.  We  have  five  times  Germany's  coal-resources,  plus 
the  world's  greatest  food  surplus.  And  by  reason  of  this  the 
shadow  of  the  United  States  falls  over  every  land  of  the  globe. 
A  natural  resource  has  made  us  as  a  giant  among  ordinary  men. 

"The  part  is  thrust  on  us;  are  we  ready  for  it?  Are  we  ready 
to  live  up  to  our  coal?  To  meet  the  spiritual  challenge  of  our 
own  overwhelming  physical  power?" 


BOARDERS  IN  THE  HEN-HOUSE  — The  suburban  home- 
maker  who  keeps  chickens  should  be  interested  in  the  following 
tale  from  The  Forecast  (New  York,  May): 

"Last  fall  a  farmer  in  West  Virginia  followed  some  advice 
given  him  by  his  State  Agricultural  College,  and  culled  out 
thirty-nine  from  his  flock  of  eighty-one  hens,  sent  them  to 
market,  and  received  a  good  sum  for  them.  To  his  surprize  the 
remaining  forty-two  birds  produced  a!s  many  eggs  as  the  original 
flock.  It  was  like  eating  his  cake  and  saving  it,  too,  for  his 
feed-bill,  a  serious  matter  indeed  in  these  times,  was  nearly 
halv(Hl.  Many  folk  who  live;  in  town  and  who  can  keep  chickens 
without   annoyance    to    their   neighbors   or   Aaolation    of   local 


ordinances  may  do  so  profitably  if  they  do  not  feed  'boarders,' 
especiallj-  if  table-scraps  are  plentiful.  One  man  found  a. dozen 
pullets  kejit  him  in  eggs  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  cents  a  dozen. 
This  figured  the  cost  of  feed  purchased,  but  not  the  value  of 
table-scraps."  

LIVING   SCULPTURES 

A  SCULPTOR   WHOSE   MASTERPIECES  are  to  move 
about  among  men  and  women  and  play  their  part  in 
^  the  world's  work  ought  to  be  vastly  more  satisfied  with 
them  than  if  they  were  Ho  be  perched  perennially  on  a  pedestal 
■in -a  public  square.     Th^t^is  the  way  Mrs.  Anna  Coleman  Ladd 
^-^-'i-  ought  to  feel. 'a,  She  who  was  once  a  modeler  "ef 

inanimate  faces  in;  Boston  now  models  li\'ing  ones 
in  France.  Or  at  least,"  if  the  faces  themselves  are 
not  exactly  ■  ah ve,  the  mutilated  soldiers  who  wear 
them  are,  and  Mrs.  Ladd's  work  is  what  will  en- 
able them  to' live  a  normal  and  happy  life.  Mrs. 
Ladd's  wonderful  plastic  achievement  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago,  May)  by 
Grace  Goulder,  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  worker  in  FVance. 
She  writes: 

"Leaves  of  iyj^  dance  over  the  high,  old  stone 
walls  of  the  courtyard  in  front  of  her  house  and 
you  have  to  climb  five  flights  of  winding  wooden 
stairs  to  get  to  her  studio.  And  when  you  get 
there  you  are  sure  to  find  a  half-dozen  French 
soldiers  sitting  around  chatting  or  drinking  teja. 
One  or  two  of  them  will  have  bandages  over  their 
faces,  or  horrible  face  mutilations.  But  the  others 
wiU  seem  perfectly  sound  and  whole. 

"When  Mrs.  Ladd — Mrs.  Anna  Coleman  Ladd 
she  is — comes  forward  to  greet  you,  she  will  proti- 
ably  be  carrying  what  looks  for  all  the  world  lite 
a  human  nose,  or  part  of  a  man's  cheek,  or  maybe 
it  will  be  an  ear.  And  she  handles  it  quite  un- 
concernedly as  she  goes  on  talking  with  you.  For 
in  the  time  she  has  been  in  Paris  she  has  made 
parts  of  faces  for  seventy-one  mutilated  soldiers. 

"She  tells  you  to  look  at  the  man  in  the  cornerT— 
the  one  passing  cakes  to  his  companions.  Y4u 
observe  a  rather  handsome,  black-haired  boy,  wi,th 
a  decoration  pinned  on  his  blue  soldier's  blouse. 
And  Mrs.  Ladd  tells  you  that  his  nose  a«d 
mustache,  as  Avell  as  part  of  his  cheek,  are  artificBal. 
"'Oh,  they  are  just  as  proud  as  the^-  can  be  of 
their  new  faces.  AU  these  men  would  show  you 
their  masks  in  a  minute  and  be  glad  to,'  she  will 
tell  you.  'This  one  standing  near  the  modeling- 
board  has  no  chin  at  all.  He  was  wounded  early 
in  the  war,  and  he  was  very  much  discouraged 
about  life.  But  now  he  is  going  to  be  married 
and  the  future  looks  bright.  Of  course,  he  can 
not  talk  well  or  eat  solid  food  or  smoke;  but  he  feels  that  he 
can  mix  with  people  once  more. 

"'So  far  I  have  had  only  five  American  boys.  I  can  not 
make  masks  until  the  wound  is  entirely  well,  and  that  takes  some 
time.  Also,  I  never  get  the  cases  until  the  surgeons  are  sure 
they  can  do  nothing  for  them.  And  so,  the  Americans  have 
not  started  to  come  to  me  in  anj^  great  numbers. 

"'But  every  one  of  those  who  come  has  been  so  sensitive 
and  dispirited.  The  French  are  different  about  it.  They  have 
become  used  to  horrible  wounds  in  the  four  years  of  this  war — 
used  to  their  own  and  those  of  their  friends.  But  these  Ameri- 
can soldiers  saw  jiothing  ahead.  Thej^  wouldn't  believe  my 
masks  would  make  them  as  good  as  new.  You  don't  know  what 
a  satisfaction  it  is  to  fit  them  out  and  see  their  pleasure  and 
surprize.  They  seemed  to  take  hold  all  over  again  as  they 
looked  at  their  changed  faces.' 

"Mrs.  Ladd  was  a  sculptor  in  Boston  before  she  took  up  tki^te 
work  for  the  Red  Cross.  She  first  models  the  maimed  face'. 
Then  she  makes  a  cast  of  the  face  as  it  was  before  the  wounds 
M^st  frequentl}'  she  does  this  from  a  photograph.  When  the 
soldier  has  none,  she  studios  what  is  l(*ft  of  his  face'  and  models 
the  missing  features  to  suit  the  rest.  The  mask  itself  is  made 
of  thin  copper.  This  is  afterward  tinted  with  the  most  delicate  of 
water-coloring,  a  process  requiring  most  exact  and  careful  work, 
because  the  mask  must  match  perfectly  the  skin  of  the  face. 
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Thoso  artificial  fa(io  parts  arc  usually  lu^ld  in  placo  l).v  iiicaiis  ul' 
a  "String  inatchiiifj  tho  color  of  the  hair  and  worn  over  tho  hack 
of  th(^  head. 

"Some  of  the  men  have  had  frifjhtful  (>y(wnutilatidns.  Mrs. 
Ladd  has  fashioned  new  eyes  for  them.  Her  musta<»hes  and 
whiskers  are  tjiiaranteed  to  last.  They  can  \w  pulled  ;iii(l 
twirled,  a  fact  ai)j)reciat<>d  by  the  Frenchman.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  human  face  Mrs.  Ladd  has  not  supplied." 


Courtesy  of  "  Du  Tout's  Magazine, 
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CAVES   LINED   WITH   LEAD   ORE 

IN  THE  LEAD  DISTRICT  OF  OKLAHOMA  Nature  has 
been  kind  to  the  seeker  after  metal.  She  has  in  numerous 
ceases  disposed  her  treasures  in  caves,  many  of  which  are 
litcn-ally  lined  with  untold  riclies.  The  last  lead-cave  opened 
up  in  this  region,  at  Tar  River,  Okla.,  consists  of  a  seri(;s  of 
connecting  caverns  containing  perhaps  100,000  tons  of  lea(l 
ore  in  crystals.  And  out  of  this  sec- 
tion, besides  its  lead,  comes  now 
enough  zinc  to  supply  50  per  cent, 
of  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 
R.  H.  Sumner,  writing  in  Du  Font's 
Magazine  (Wilmington,  Del.,  June), 
describes  these  caves  of  lead  and 
suggests  that  they  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  those  "doubting 
Thomases"  who  occasionally  predict 
that  the  supply  of  this  or  that  metal 
will  shortly  give  out.  They  need, 
Mr.  Sumner  thinks,  to  "see  America 
first,"  in  its  fullest  meaning,  includ- 
ing not  only 'what  is  above  but  what 
is  underneath  the  earth's  crust,  and 
to  realize  that  a  large  part  of  the 
latter  doubtless  contains  riches  still 
undreamed  of.     We  read: 

"Ottawa  County,  Oklahoma,  is 
largely  the  property  of  the  Quapaw 
Indians.  Here  these  aborigines  en- 
joyed the  freedom  of  the  prairie  un- 
molested until  three  years  ago,  when 
the  Great  War  began  to  call  on  the 
mining  men  of  America  to  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  our  country  to  supply  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  nearly  all  metals. 

"This  home  of  the  Quapaws  was  known  to  have  some  mineral. 
To  what  extent  or  where  ore  bodies  existed  the  flat,  barren 
prairie  would  not  reveal,  but  the  high  prices  otfered  for  lead  and 
zinc  caused  hundreds  of  drills  to  be  set  to  work.  To-day 
there  are  two  hundred  mills  reducing  the  ore  to  marketable 
concentrates  and  some  five  hundred  shafts  piercing  the  ore 
bodies  and  taking  men,  drills,  air,  and  explosives  into  these 
bodies  and  pulling  pay-dirt  out  of  the  mines  into  the  mills. 

"The  average  weekly  mineral  production  of  this  section  is 
now  1,500  tons  of  lead  and  9,000  tons  of  zinc  concentrate,  or 
450,000  tons  of  zinc  per  year,  which  is  enough  zinc  to  supply 
50  per  cent,  of  the  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

"Ore-bodies  and  rich  caves  have  been  opened  up  far  greater 
than  any  expectation,  and  the  ore  is  deposited  in  such  a  way 
that,  when  geologists  or  mineralogists  come  to  look  for  the 
minerals,  they  can  safely  leave  their  glasses  at  home. 

"The  most  recent  phenomenal  cave  to  be  opened  up  is  on  the 
lease  of  the  Laclede  Lead  and  Zinc  Company,  located  at  Tar 
River,  Oklahoma.  In  the  past  year  and  a  half  of  operations,  this 
company  has  encountered  several  lead-caves  of  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  and,  in  October,  1917,  they  mined  out  what  was  then^ 
supposed  to  be  the  greatest  of  lead-caves. 

"The  new  cave,  however,  is  richer  and  of  greater  dimensions 
than  previous  ones.  It  is  composed  of  two  series  of  rooms, 
the  largest  room  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  living-room. 
One  series  of  rooms  extends  back  about  60  or  70  feet,  the  other' 
series  about  125  feet.  The  rooms  for  these  distances  are  all 
connected,  but  sometimes  the  connecting  cavity  is  so  small  as 
to  cause  a  man  of  forty-inch  girth  to  wait  and  take  the  other 
fellow's  word  for  what  is  beyond." 

Throughout   almost   the   entire   distance    of   the   two   series 


the  walls,  lop,  and  Moor,  w(>  uro  tohl,  an?  intermatl<'d  and  inter- 
bedded  with  mineral  crystals,  (lalena,  which  is  the  cubical 
crystal  of  lead  sidlid,  predominates,  tho  crystals  ranging  from 
one-half  inch  to  seven  in(;hes  on  a  side.  Tluire  are  places  where 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  visil)l(!  but  the  smooth,  glittering, 
iridescent  faces  of  the  large  lead  crystals.     Mr.  Sumner  goes  on: 

"In  some  places  sphalerite,  the  sulfid  of  zinc,  is  present  along 
with  galena,  and,  in  other  i)laces,  l(!a{l  or  zinc  crystals  almost 
lose  their  identity  under  a  bright  brassy  coating  of  marcasite,* 
a  sulfid  of  iron.  These  sharf)-edged,  vvedgf'-shaped  crystals 
of  nuircasite  manif(>st  themselves  in  snags  in  th(!  clothing  and 
s(!rat(!hes  on  the  ungloved  hand. 

"  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  more  than  guess  at  the  quantity 
of  lead  in  sight  in  tluise  cav(!S,  for  the  thickness  of  the  or«'  varies 
from  a  mere  incrustation  up  to  solid  masses  of  two  feet  in  thick- 
nc^ss.  At  other  places  the  crystallization  is  so  dense  as  to  pre- 
clude any   accurate  measuring  or  estiniating.     Engineers  who 


Wilmington.  Del. 

AN  OKLAHOMA  TREASURE-C.\\*E, 
Whose  walls  and  floor  and  roof  are  incrusted  with  lead  ore. 


have  visited  these  caves  estimate,  or  rather  have  guessed,  on 
their  lead  content  in  varying  figures,  ranging  up  to  100,000  tons. 
"  Development  work  in  the  Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma  min- 
ing-district still  continues.  Its  possibilities  are  far  from  ex- 
hausted, and  the  discovery  of  new  veins  and  caves  is  a  frequent 
occurrence." 


FREE  TRUCKS  FROM  UNCLE  SAM— More  than  $45,000,000 

worth  of  motor-trucks,  we  learn  from  The  Weekly  News-Letter 
of  the  Department  of  A,griculture  (Washington,  May  21),  are 
about  to  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  the  State  highway  departments. 
We  read : 

' '  These  trucks  have  been  declared  surplus  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  are  being  distributed  to  the  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  7  of  the  Post-office  Appropriation  Bill.  They 
must  be  used  by  the  States  on  roads  constructed  in  whole  or 
in,  part -by  Federal  aid,  for  which  $200,000,000  in  addition  to 
the  former  appropriation  was  given  to  the  States  under  the  same 
bill..  All  that  the  States  must  do  to  acquire  the  use  of  these 
20,000  trucks,  which  range  in  Capacity  from  two  to  five  tons,  is 
to  pay  the  loading  and  freight  charges.  Of  the  20,000  motor- 
vehicles  to  be  acquired  practically  free  by  the  States,  11,000 
are  new  and  9,000  are  used,  but  all  are  declared  to  be  in  serviee- 
able'condition.^r  The  motors  will  be  apportioned  to  States  only 
upon  request  of  the  State  highway  departments  on  the  basis  of 
the  requests  received  from  the  respective  States,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  apportionment  provided  in  the  Federal  aid  law 
approved  in  1916.  The  requirements  of  the  law  are  such  that 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  can  not  distribute  any  trucks  to 
counties  or  individuals." 
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AMERICAN   OPTICAL   GLASS 

NOT  AX  OUNCE  OF  OPTICAL  GLASS  was  made  in 
the  United  States  before  the  war;  ere  its  close  we  were 
turning  out  twenty  tons  a  month.  For  a  satisfactory  lens, 
whether  for  telescope,  field-glass,  periscope,  or  camera,  ordinary 
glass  will  not  suffice;  neither  will  a  single  kind  of  glass,  no  matter 
how  high  its  grade.  A  lens  of  one  kind  of  glass  has  faults  that 
can  not  be  avoided  except  by  making  a  composite  of  various 
glasses  cemented  together,  some 
to  correct  for  shape,  others  for 
color,  and  so  on.  A  good  mi- 
croscope objective  will  fre- 
quently have  as  manj^  as  ten 
separate  small  lenses,  of  differ- 
ent glasses  and  curvatures. 
And  the  latest  and  most  neces- 
sary variety,  the  so-called  Jena 
glass,  was  once  made  onlj'^  in 
Germany.  Now  we  make  that, 
like  all  the  others.  Mr.  Heber 
D.  Curtis  writes  in  substance  in 
The  Publications  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  the  Pacific 
(San  Francisco): 

' '  The  astronomer,  whether 
professional  or  amateur,  is  apt 
to  have  a  rather  vague  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  optical  glass 
is  used  outside  of  the  lenses 
and  prisms  of  his  own  instru- 
ments. The  point  which  many 
do  not  adequately  appreciate 
is  the  fact  that  the  tdlescoix; 
lens,  while  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain  in  the  larger  sizes,  is 
one  of  the  least  of  the  modern 
appUeations  of  optical  glass. 
Every  binocular,  every  camera, 
ever}'  microscope,  or  any  olh(>r 
instrument  of  precision  througli 
which  light  must  pass,  requires 
its  quota  of  a  suljstance  which 
differs  from  ordinary  glass  al- 
most as  much  as  does  the  rha- 
mond  from  graphite;  bolli  ol' 
the  latter  are  carbon,  and  llic 

optical  and   the  ordinary  soiis  arc    t)()lh    glass,   liui  then;  Mie 
resemblance  ends. 

"When  we  pass  from  th(!  needs  of  peace  to  the  requirements  of 
a  nation  waging  modern  scientific  war,  optical  glass  changes  from 
a  mere  essential  of  the  ol)servatory  or  the;  lalxirator^'  to  an  ele- 
ment nearly  as  indisjjen.sal)!*"  as  th(>  high  explosive.  Binoculars, 
and  excellent  ones,  arc  needed  in  vast  numbers  in  all  l)ranches  of 
the  military  service.  It  would  not  be  advisabk-,  e\'en  with 
peace  at  last  assured,  to  state  the  enormous  numl)er  of  high- 
grade  binoculars  which  were  being  made  ev(!ry  week  at  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  tlu;  armistice.  Th(>se,  in  turn,  formed  but  a 
small  part  of  the  total  consumption  of  optical  glass  for  war-pur- 
poses. The  nuin])er  and  the  coini)lexity  of  the  ojitical  devices 
in  u.se  on  a  mod(!rn  dreadnought  would  surprize  a  physicist. 
The  Army  requires  an  equally  bewildering  array.  Gun-sights, 
bore-sighting  de\ices,  tank-sights,  range-finders,  periscopes, 
bombing-sights,  airplane  cameras,  and  many  other  types  of 
optical  instruments  requiring  lenses  and  ])ri.sms  of  high  optical 
quality  are  need<;d  for  war,  not  ])y  scores,  but  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands. 

"Prior  to  August,  1914,  practically  all  our  optical  glass  camo 
from  a  few  German,  Knglish,  and  French  makers.  The  war  at 
onc«!  cut  off  the  German  su|)ply,  and  i)raclically  all  the  English 
and  French  product  was  reciuisitioned  by  these  nations. 

"Our  Government  found  itself  suddenly  f'a(;ed  by  the  necessity 
of  creating  its  own  optical-glass  industry.  Several  manufac- 
turers started  work  on  th(!  problem,  'i'he  Bureau  of  Standards 
at  once  began  research  work  in  this  held,  setting  up  its  ex- 
perimental furnace  and  auxiliary  apparatus  in  its  Pittsburg 
plant  in  the  winter  of  1914. 


Fioiii  "The  Publirations  of  the  Astrononiic.il  Society  oC  thcracific." 

YOU  SEE  THIS  WATCH  THROUGH  FOUR  INCHES  OF  GLASS. 

The  clearness  of  this  thirto(Mi-i)oun(l   piocc  of  modiuin  flint  optical 

filass  made  in  Pittsburg  is  proof  tliat   "  wo  arc  making  in  America 

as  good  oi)tical  f^lass  as  that  of  any  forcijin  firm." 


"This  ])ioneer  work  proved  of  great  value.  We  must  first 
understand,  however,  something  more  of  the  manufacture  of 
optical  glass  in  order  that  we  may  realize  certain  of  the  difficidties 
of  the  problem. 

"Optical  glass  is  not  easy  to  make.  The  ingredients,  carefully 
selected  as  regards  purity,  properly  ground  and  mixed,  are 
melted  in  large  pots  holding  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
pounds  or  more. 

"  The  furnace  temperature  must  be  very  carefully  controlled; 
if  too  low,  the  bubbles  will  not  rise  and  disappear;  if  too 
high,  portions    of    the    pot    will   dissolve.      The    melted   glass 

must  l)e  thoroughly  stirred  to 
make  it  as  homogeneous  as 
possible.  To  Jje  suitable  for 
high-grade  lenses  and  prisms, 
the  glass  must  be  of  high  homo- 
geneity and  transparencj' ;  it 
must  be  alnuisf  completely  free 
from  small  l)iibbles  and  con- 
tain no  "stones';  it  must  have 
very  few  or  no  'striie,'  and  it 
must  be  free  from  internal 
strains.  These  exceedingly 
rigorous  requirements  bring  it 
about  that ,  on  the  average,  only 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  a 
\ery  successful  melt  is  of  sul- 
ficiently  high  quality  to  render 
it  usable. 

' '  At  the  time  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  consider- 
able progress  had  been  made. 
There  was  need,  at  once,  for 
^er^-  much  larger  quantities  of 
oi)tical  glass.  Conferences  were 
held,  and  it  was  reaUzed  that 
energetic  measures  must  be 
taken  at  once  for  a  great  expan- 
sion of  the  small  optical-glass 
industry.  In  this  work  many 
agencies  cooperated.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  once 
enlarged  its  Pittsburg  plant, 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
all  interested  the  results  of  its 
l)reliminary  experimental  work 
in  this  field.  The  glass-manu- 
facturers provided  enlarged 
facilities. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  state 
(hat  the  emergency  was  suc- 
cessfully met,  and  that  optical 
glass  of  excellent  quality  was  soon  being  made  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  meet  the  multifarious  needs  of  (mr  Army  and  Navy. 
The  total  production  was  probably  in  the  neigliborhood  of  twenty 
tons  per  month. 

"Pnsvious  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Euroi)ean  War,  later  to  be- 
come a  world-war,  the  optical-glass  industr\-  was  entirely  Euro- 
l)ean.  We  have  sketched,  necessarily  in  briefest  outline,  the 
work  which  has  been  done  to  bring  this  into  the  category  of 
American  industries.  There  is  still  a  wide  field  for  further  ex- 
])(>rim(>ntation,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  will  certainlj-  con- 
tinue this  pha.se  of  its  acti\ities. 

"What  of  the  future  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States? 
Here  commc^rcial  and  financial  considerations  will  undoubtedly 
prove  of  paramount  importance.  At  least  two  of  the  firms  at 
])resent  manufacturing  optical  glass  propose  to  continue  in  the 
field;  several  oth(M-s,  which  have  engaged  in  the  work  to  assist 
in  meeting  war-needs,  will  cease  manufacture  soon.  There  is 
little  profit  in  this  product,  and  some  patriotism  wiU  have  to  be 
combined  with  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  balance-sheet.  It  is  not, 
and  never  will  be,  a  very  large  industry,  important  as  it  is  for  tjic 
scientific  independence  of  the  country.  We  are  making  in 
America  as  good  optical  glass  as  that  of  any  foreign  firm,  (^an 
those  firms  which  will  continue  in  the  production  of  American 
optical  glass  meet  the  ])ostwar  competition  of  foreign  cheaper 
l)ro(luction'.'  This  is  a  matter  for  the  earnest  consideration  of 
those  who  desire  to  see  this  country  self-contained  and  inde- 
p(>ndent  in  this  essential  and  im})ortant  industry.  It  appears 
certain  that  this  country  should  ne\  er  again  be  permitted  to 
become  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  optical  glass;  we  can 
and  will  make  our  own." 
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CURBING   THE    KAW— SIX-UNIT  STEEL  JETTY,    IN    PLACE   SIXTY   DAYS,   WITH    BAK   FORMING   IN  THE   FOREGROUND. 


FANTOM   LIMBS 

WHEN  A  MAN  at  one  end  of  a  telephone-line  hears  a 
voice  he  assumes  that  it  comes  from  the  other  end, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  house  at  that  end  may 
liave  been  burned  to  the  ground  and  a  connection  made  at  some 
half-way  point.  Similarly,  when  a  nerve  brings  a  report  to  the 
brain,  the  brain  takes  it  as  news  from  the  nerve  terminal,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  original  terminal  may  be  gone  and 
the  real  origin  of  the  message  may  be  at  some  other  point.  So 
when  an  arm  or  a  leg  has  been  amputated,  any  disturbance  or 
irritation  of  a  nerve  that  once  ended  in  finger  or  toe  feels  as  if 
it  came  from  that  non-existent  member.  All  these  facts  art? 
familiar  to  those  who  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  have  given 
rise  to  many  tales  and  superstitions.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  May  17): 

' '  There  are  certain  scientific  topics  which  seem  to  be  endowed 
with  perpetual  youth,  in  the  sense  that  whenever  they  are 
broached,  in  popular  if  not  in  scientific  circles,  they  are  invested 
with  an  air  of  novelty. 

"  This  remark  is  suggested  by  an  article  in  a  recent  number 
of  a  well-known  Italian  journal.  The  author  describes  the 
case  of  a  man  whose  entire  left  leg  has  been  amputated,  but 
who  nevertheless  complains  of  an  itching  under  the  sole  of  the 
left  foot,  besides  other  definitely  localized  sensations  in  the 
missing  member. 

"We  find  this  article  noteworthy,  tho  not  for  the  reason  that, 
presumably,  prompted  its  publication.  The  hideous  toll  of  war 
has  lately  involved  the  mutilation  of  human  beings  on  an  un- 
precedented scale. 

"  Now,  it  is  a  fact,  perhaps  unfamiliar  to  the  average  reader, 
that  the  illusiori  of  'fantom  limbs' — to  borrow  a  felicitous  ex- 
pression from  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  —  far  from  being  rare  or  ex- 
ceptional, is  almost  universal  among  persons  who  have  under- 
gone an  amputation.  Among  ninety  eases,  including  a  gi-eat 
variety  of  amputations,  Mitchell  found  only  four  in  which 
there  had  never  been  an  illusion  of  this  kind.  Therefore  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  interest,  not  that  a  single  example  of  the 
phenomenon  has  recently  been  reported  in  a  single  publication,, 
but  that  the  popular  magazines  and  the  newspapers  are  not, 
at  this  juncture,  full  of  similar  stories. 

' '  Can  it  be  that  one  of  the  perennial '  novelties '  of  science  has 
at  last  ceased  to  be  novel?  Just  how  familiar  is  the  subject  of 
'fantom  limbs'  to  the  pubUc  at  large?  Just  how  familiar  is  it 
to  medical  men  who  have  not  made  a  special  study  of  nervous 
phenomena? 

' '  One  of  the  best  discussions  of  this  topic  is  that  given  by  Weir 
Mitchell  in  his  book,  'Injuries  of  Nerves,'  pubUshed  in  1872. 
The  literature,  however,  goes  back  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  phenomenon  was  well  described  by  Ambroise  Pare. 
In  recent  times  Dr.  Charcot  has  given  some  prominence  to  the 
subject 


"The  fact  that  a  great  deal  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
does  not,  by  any  means,  imply  that  it  is  widely  familiar.  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  scientific  topics  that  are  continually  cropping  uj) 
as  'novelties'  in  the  press  can  boast  of  a  voluminous  literature. 

"We  confess  to  )>oing  consumed  with  curiosity  to  know  why 
the  Great  War  has  not  brought  forth  a  flood  of  stories  concerning 
pains  and  other  sensations  in  missing  limbs." 


CURBING   A   RIVER   WITH   A   STEEL 
SKELETON 

DIKES;MADE  of  PILING'OR  cribbed  logs,  brush, 
and  stones  have  been  widely  used  to  divert  a  river  cur- 
rent that  is  cutting  out  the  banks.  It  has  lately  been 
found,  we  are  told  in  The  Railway  Review  (Chicago,  May  17),  that 
in  a  stream  that  carries  a  large  amount  of  alluvial  matter  a 
skeleton  dike  of  steel  will  reduce  the  velocity  sufficiently  to 
deposit  sand  or  silt,  soon  forming  a  bar  that  will  deflect  the 
em'rent.  Such  skeleton  construction  has  been  in  use,  with 
good  results,  on  the  Kansas,  or  Kaw  River  for  some  time.  We 
read  further: 

"The  jetty  consists  of  one  or  more  units,  preferably  at  least 
four.  Each  unit  consists  of  three  structural  steel  angles,  six- 
teen feet  long,  properly  fastened  together  in  the  center  in  the 
form  of  a  jack,  such  as  children  use  in  ])laying  'jacks.'  The 
extreme  ends  of  these  three  angles  are  facitened  one  to  another 
with  half-inch  wire  or  cable 

"  The  four  or  more  units  are  fastened  one  to  another  by  wire  or 
cable  attached  to  the  center  of  each  unit,  and  this  cable  is 
fastened  some  distance  from  the  bank.  The  material  is  shipped 
to  the  point  of  use,  where  each  unit  is  assembled  on  the  bank, 
the  several  units  are  properly  tied  one  to  another,  with  one  end 
anchored  to  shore,  and  the  whole  jetty  is  then  rolled  into  place 
in  the  stream. 

"Of  course,  brush  catches  in  the  prongs  of  the  affair,  but  the 
jetty  is  not  dependent  upon  this  brush  for  results;  in  fact,  the 
builders  claim  better  results  where  no  brush  interferes.  Should 
brush  lodge  and  overturn  the  jetty,  it  is  in  the  same  position  as 
before,  and  unharmed. 

"The  advantages  of  this  jetty  seem  to  be  its  comparatively 
cheap  installation  cost  as  compared  with  other  means  of  bank 
protection,  and  also  the  short  time  required  to  place  it.  Then, 
too,  this*  jetty  pushes  the  river  away  from  the  point  of  cutting, 
only  gradually,  instead  of  turning  the  current  sharply  away 
only  to  have  it  do  even  greater  damage  at  some  point  farther 
down  stream 

"  Where  protection  is  needed  for  some  distance  along  a 
stream  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  jetties  '250  to  300  feet  apart. 
Even  at  the  recent  high  prices  of  steel  these  jetties  have  been 
installed  for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  light  pile-jetty  filled  with 
poles  and  brush  cut  on  the  bank." 
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WALT   FOR   OUR  DAY 


SOME  KINDLY  PROVIDENCE  may  have  ordainod 
matters  a  hundred  years  ago  so  that  the  centenarj-  of  the 
good  Gray  Poet  of  dcinooracj'  would  fall  just  at  the  time 
when  the  world  is  supposedly  lieing  made  safe  for  that  product. 
At  any  rate,  several  of  the  more  ardent  WLItmanites  seemed 
to  think  this  his  supreme 
hour  when  they  tried  the  other 
night  to  sneak  his  bust  into 
the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New 
York  University.  Others  even 
make  him  the  occasion  for  the 
let-off  of  their  i^ro-Oerman  sen- 
timents and  nearly  break  up 
the  meeting  of  the  "Fellow- 
ship" which  lays  an  annual 
tribute  at  his  shrine.  Perhaps 
Whitman  would  pray  as  vehe- 
mently now,  "Deliver  us  from 
our  friends,"  as  he  might  in  life 
have  asked,  had  he  not  dis- 
dained such  cowardice,  "Spare 
us  the  whips  of  our  enemi(^s." 
The  long  articles  that  ha^'e 
been  appearing  on  and  around 
May  31  — Wliitmaii's  birtli- 
day — are  quite  unanimous  as 
to  his  greatness,  not  a  few  set- 
ting him  down  as  the  greatest 
of  America's  jwets.  If  we  are 
still  looking  to  Europe  for  our 
literary  judgments,  we  have 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett's  tribute, 
printed  in  the  "Walt  Whitman 
Centenary  Number"  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle: 

"I  can  only  say  that  in  my 
opinion  America  has  produccnl 
no  greater  writer  than  Walt 
Whitman  and  that  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  teachers  that 
ever  lived." 


CourU^sy  of  tho  Brooklyn  "  Kaplo." 

WHITMAN  AS  A   BROOKLYN  EDITOR 


This   testimony   is   not   dis- 
puted by  John  Burroughs,  who, 

from  th(^  war-daj's  of  1803  to  Whitman's  death  in  1892,  pre- 
served an  unbroken  friendship  for  him.  In  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  he  says: 

"There  is  one  thing  I  plume  myself  on,  and  that  is  that  I  saw 
the  greatness  of  the  i)oet  from  the  first — that  no  disguises  of  the 
<'ommon  man  could  conceal  from  me  the  divinity  that  was  back 
of  all  and  which  challengi-d  me  to  the  contest.  Familiar  inter- 
course with  him  did  not  blur  the  impr(>ssion.  That  head,  that 
presence,  those  daily  words*  of  love  and  wisdom,  convinced  as 
nature  convinces.  I  pitied  those  who  saw  him  and  yet  saw  him 
not." 

Emerson  greeted  Whitman  "at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
career";  but  afterward  was  not  so  sure  of  him.  Lincoln,  as  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  recalls,  saw  Whitman  passing  the 
White  House,  and,  "following  him  with  his  eyes,  turned  to  those 
near  by  and  said,  'Well,  he  looks  like  a  man.'"  Edith  Wyatt, 
writing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  expresses  the  \'iew  of  those  who 
see  him  as  the  man  for  this  day: 


Tills  crayon  drawing,   treasured  in  the  office  of    The  Eagle,  repre- 
sents Walt  in    1X40,   when   lie  was  editor  of  the  paper,   and   com- 
peted with  Bryant,  of  The  Evening  Pusl,  across  the  river. 


"The  poetry  of  Walt  Whitman  lias  to-day,  a  hundred  years 
after  his  birth,  a  novel  and  ))cculiar  interest.  The  last  few  years 
and  months  have  focused  our  attention  on  our  aets  as  a  nation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  as  citizens  of  the  globe. 
This  identity  of  ours  as  citizens  of  the  globe  and  as  a  nation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  the  subject,  tacitly  or  ex- 
plicitly, of  nearly  all  of  Whit- 
man's poems. 

"He  had  a  certain  exceed- 
ingly rare  faculty  as  an  author, 
which  especially  fitted  him  for 
treating  his  tremendous  theme. 
He  could  delineate  masses ;  and 
has  drawn  a  vast  panoramic 
portrait  of  our  ways,  as  Tacitus 
draws  a  portrait  of  his  multi- 
tudes in  his  annals,  and  as  Defoe 
draws  siich  a  portrait  in  'Moll 
Flanders '  and  the  '  Journal  of 
the  Plague.' 

"He  had  as  a  poet  a  certain 
other  strength  which  not  only 
particularly  empowered  him  to 
present  his  chosen  subject  well, 
but  places  his  poetrj-  among 
the  immortal,  creative  books  of 
mankind.  He  could  express 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  a 
people.  His  poetrj-  sings  that 
spirit  and  purpose,  as  the 
'Pilgrim's  Progress'  sings,  as  the 
'  Iliad '  and  the  Old  Testament. 
"The  teller  of  a  catholic  and 
various  national  storj',  the 
singer  of  an  instinctive  na- 
tional spirit.  Whitman  spent 
nearly  forty  years  in  composing 
the  completed  book  of  'Leaves 
of  Grass.'  He  lived  with 
'Leaves  of  Grass.'  He  was 
'Leaves  of  Grass.'  As  Renan 
says  of  Turgenef — 'An  infinite 
succession  of  reveries  amassed 
themselves  in  his  heart.'  All 
creation  became  to  his  con- 
sciousness material  for  his 
enduring  masterpiece.  End- 
lessly emended,  yet  exceed- 
ingly uneven  in  quality,  his 
great  book  is  in  a  singular 
sense  the  work  of  a  man's  life- 
time. Perhaps  from  this  cir- 
cumstance his  volume  of  poetry  not  only  represents  a  wide  rang<> 
of  American  deed  and  dream  by  its  art,  but  by  its  nature  curi- 
ously typifies  American  faults  and  \'irtues." 

Of  course  the  battle  is  not  won  even  yet.  The  New  York 
'Sun  imagines  Walt  "in  some  corner  of  the  c(^smos,  which  at- 
tracted him  so  much,"  celebrating  his  hundredth  birthday  "in  a 
poem  on  democracy  with  bits  about  the  'fifth-month  flowers' 
blooming  peacefully  for  the  first  time  in  five  years,"  while  "here 
on  earth  \ho  discussion  of  what  he  Avrott"- — call  it  ])oetry,  proph- 
ecy, or  ])hilosophy  as  you  will — goes  on  almost  as  furiously  as 
it  did  half  a  century  ago,  when  he  was  not  quite  so  gray,  and 
in  many  minds  not  nearly  so  good,  as  he  came  to  be  later."  No 
one  wiU  accuse  The  Su7i  of  being  slavishly'  Whitmanian: 

"If  there  be  communication  between  this  ])lanet  and  that 
cosmos  whose  vast  space  Whitman  struggled  to  measure  in 
octillions,  his  spirit  may  wonder,  but  not  angrily,  why  there 
still  should  bo  discussion  of  his  work.  When  the  birthdays 
of    Shakespeare  and  Shelley  come  around    men    discuss    their 
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piTsoiialitic^s  and  tako  what  tlioy  wroto  for  >jraiit(>(l,  just  as  no 
iiiodfrn  s|)(^akiiijjr  of  Matr««llan  artjucs  that  th(>  workl  is  nniiuf. 
Still  it.  is  j)()|)iilarly  sui)i)()S('(i  that  tlio  fjood  (l(>ad  arc  hapfn-, 
and  thcrcfon'  it  must  he  assumed  that  Whitiuau  is,  as  lie  was  in 
liiV,  pretty  well  satislicd  with  himscir  and  what  he  did. 

"Ono  of  Walt's  critics,  one  who  wore  tlii'  li^ht  literary  harness 
which  Whitman  refused,  said  that  he  would  not  disinherit  a 
son  upon  the  question  of  appreciating;  Whitman;  and  StcNcnson 
added  that  ho  coidd  even  shake  hands  with  one  who  could  see 
no  more  in  Whitman's  vohimes  tlian  'a  farratro  of  incomiH'tent 
essays  in  a  wron^  direction.'  This  was  not  th(>  n()\(>list's  complete 
view  of  the  poet,  for  he  saw  strenjith  in  the  ru<':g('d  and  can^lcss 
poetry,  'a  snr])rizin^  coinjjonnd  of  plain 
|!:rand(>ur,  sentimental  affectation,  and 
downright  nonsense.'  The  Whit  man- 
it  es  will  not  agree  to  tlu>  i)rop()rtions 
of  this  estimate,  for  thf  y  have  a  strange 
habit  of  insisting  that  anything  ob- 
\  iously  foolish  in  Walt's  works  mnst  be 
arbitrarily  thrown  out.  Still,  in  a  way, 
Stevenson's  measure  is  still  accepted 
by  a  majority  of  persons  who  read 
poetry  for  its  stimulation  of  the  imagi- 
nation as  a  fair  view. 

"The  attitude  of  the  Whitmanites 
towiird  the  i)arts  of  his  poems  that  were 
objected  to  half  a  ccnitury  ago  is  curious. 
They  have  a  habit  of  defending  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  contained  great 
truths  and  of  declaring  in  the  next 
breath  that  all  of  Whitman  should  not 
be  condemned  because  of  the  repulsive 
character  of  a  few  score  of  lines.  It  is 
as  true  now  as  it  was  in  that  mocked 
Victorian  period  that  some  of  Whit- 
man's lines  are  unwelcome,  not  merely 
in  a  drawing-room  l)ut  in  a  gin-mill. 
They  may  be  great  truths,  for  we  find 
much  the  same  subjects  treated  in  de- 
tailed cases  of  patients  undergoing  in- 
vestigation by  Freudian  experts;  but 
the  Freud  doctors  have  not  yet  ar- 
ranged their  manuscript  in  the  form  of 
free  verse  and  offered  it  to  the  pu1)lic 
as  poetry 

"There  are  such  diverse  views  of 
Whitman,  and  his  admirers  seem  to  be 
divided  into  so  many  groups,  that  an 
enterprising  publisher  might  now  find 
profit  in  cutting  up  his  works,  as  a 
refinery  cracks  crude-oil,  and  making 
ready  for  each  lot  of  purchasers  just 
what  they  wish.  There  could  be  a 
volume    for    the   poems    in    jiraise    of 

America;  another  for  the  poems  of  brotherhood  and  unbounded 
democracy — a  League  of  Nations  edition;  a  third  for  the  back- 
to-nature  folk;  a  fourth  for  folk  who  'just  dote  on  sheer  beauty.' 
Meanwhile  the  man  in  the  street  will  confess  that  he  knows 
only  one  bit  of  Whitman:  'O  Captain!  My  Captain!'  W(^l, 
he  knows  the  one  that  is  most  likely  to  live  forever. 

"To  any  person  who  may  feel  resentful  toward  Whitman  be- 
cause of  the  mess  of  free  vers*e  that  has  been  poured  out  in  the 
last  few  years,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  that 
Walt  was  to  blame  for  it.  It  had  happened  before  his  time  and 
it  was  bound  to  happen  again.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  that 
come  with  cheaj)  printing.  Most  of  the  stuff  is  written  by  fellows 
who  are  too  lazj-  to  rim(>.  Some  of  it  seems  to  be  turned  out 
by  those  who  beUeve  that  incoherence  is  a  synonym  for  poetry. 
Nobody  will  celebrate  their  hundredth  birthdays." 

Edgar  Lee  Masters,  in  the  number  of  Tfie  Eagle  devoted  to 
Whitman,  takes  a  forward-  as  well  as  backward-looking  view : 

"My  verdict  upon  Whitman  is  this — that  he  has  more  nearly 
justified  the  ways  of  Ood  to  man  than  any  writer  that  we  haxc 
produced,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  any  poet  who  has  lived. 
In  the  'Prayer  of  Columbus'  he  rose  to  cosmic;  consciences  out 
of  the  abundant  \itality  of  his  own  ])owerful  soul.  He  found  life 
good,  and  sang  of  its  goodness;  and  he  found  death  not  evil,  and 
proved  it  as  nearly  as  man  may  i)rove  a  thing.  He  seems  to  me 
the  Hesiod  of  our  Homer  to  be,  who  will  take  the  Civil  War,  for 
example,  and  make  an  epic  all  inclusive  of  our  Hfe,  our  America, 
our  new  world,  with  its  tragedy,  its  humor,  its  audacity,  its  cour- 
age, its  inventive  power,  its  energy,  its  hopefulness,  and  its  faith." 


t; 


Fjoiii  tlie  collection  of  M.  M.  Breslow. 

WHITMAN   OP  THE 


The  shirt-sleeve,  poet  whose  democratic  dial 
Icnge  soiindc'J  in  his  "barbaric  yawp." 


SARGENT'S    "  GASSED  " 

lillO  riCTlKK  OK  TIIK  \  KAH  at  the  British  Royal 
Academy  is  by  almost  common  con.sent  Mr.  Sargent's 
larg(^  war-canvas,  "(iassed."  it  holds  the  place  of 
honor  and  demands  and  receives  the  largest  share  of  critical 
attention.  But  one  must  go  there,  apparc'iilly,  to  find  out  just 
what  it  is  like,  for  the  Knglish  illustrated  weifklics,  doubtless 
because  of  stringent  copyright,  do  not  reproduce  it.  Our  only 
resource  is  to  l)uild  up  an  image  from  the  descriptions  furnished, 

and    the    one    written     for    The    New 
Shilc.smfin    by    Mr.    Laurenc(!    Binyon 
gives  a  vivid  impression,  together  with 
some  interesting  criticism: 

"Mr.  Sargent  has  produced  a  work 
w  Inch,  tho  (critically  speaking)  a  failure, 
is  of  extreme  int<'rest  and  has  in  it  the 
makings  of  a  great  painting.  In  con- 
ception it  is  admirable.  It  is  called 
sim])ly  'Oassed.'  It  records,  1  should 
imagine,  a  scent;  actually'  witnessed  and 
a  scene  quite  iinforgetaV)le.  It  is  an 
evening  after  battle.  The  full  moon 
rises  on  the  horizon,  over  the  plain; 
but  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  (be- 
liind  the  spectator)  pervades  the  at- 
mosj)here. 

"  In  the  foreground  lie  men  in  khaki, 
crowded  clo.se,  stupefied  and  exhausted; 
and  along  a  lane  between  these  and 
another  row  of  similarlj^  prostrate 
figiu-es  comes  a  procession  of  men 
l)linded  by  the  gas,  bandaged,  and 
liolding  each  with  a  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  man  in  front.  This  frieze  of  life- 
size  figures  dominates  the  canvas.  From 
the  near  distance,  at  right  angles  to 
them,  comes  another  group  of  bandaged 
men,  w.ith  the  round  moon  behind 
them.  The  destination  of  both  groups 
is  a  tent,  the  ropes  only  of  which  are 
seen  cutting  diagonally  into  the  design, 
and  the  shadow  of  which  falls  cold  on 
more  than  half  of  the  nearer  group,  the 
last  figures  moving  still  in  the  warm 
sunset    light. 

"In  the  distance,  not  noticed  at 
first,  l)ut  having  an  integral  part  in 
the  i)icture,  is  a  group  of  men  playing 
football.  Clusters  of  white  airplanes 
are  in  the  sk\-.  There  is  nothing  forced  in  the  picture;  it  is  all 
not  only  sincere,  but  felt.  And  yet  the  work  does  not  move 
and  impress  us  pictorially  as  we  feel  it  ought.  Let  us  allow 
at  once  the  enormous  difficulties  of  representation,  mastered 
with  such  accomplished  ease.  These  difficulties  are  enhanced 
by  the  choice  of  the  hour  when  sunset  and  moonlight  oppose 
and  mingle  with  each  other.  It  is  a  magical  hour,  giving  a 
touch  of  strangeness  and  unearthly  beauty  to  familiar  things; 
no  need  to  point  the  contrast  with  this  end  of  a  day  of  mod- 
ern warfare. 

"Mr.  Sargent,  surely,  has  felt  this  theme  deeply  and  finely; 
1>ut  his  training,  his  long-developed  skill  in  rendering  the  facts  of 
sight  with  the  most  vivid  accuracy,  seems  to  have  inhibited  his 
powers  of  expression.  Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  an  actor 
M'hose  force  and  truth  in  mod(>rn  realistic  drama  have  delighted 
you  essay  a  Shakespearian  part  and  become  disconcertingly  flat 
and  ineffective'/  Something  of  the  same  impression  disconcerts 
us  here. 

'■  The  artist  accepts  the  facts  of  sight,  but  does  not  trans- 
form them.  With  less  scrupulous  realism  we  shovdd  feel  the 
reality  far  more,  because  we  should  be  drawn  into  a  world  whi<'h 
had  a  superior  reality  of  its  own.  Mr.  Sargent's  picture  makes 
one  wish  that  the  fresco  method  w<Te  still  pra(^tised,  for  fresco 
does  not  lend  itself  to  surface-rendering,  i't  removes  from  mcro 
fact. 

"But  a  change  of  method  only  follows  on  a  change  of  mood. 
Realism,  pui-sued  as  an  aim  in  itself,  is  bankrupt  from  the 
start;  and  in  this  fine  failure  we  see  how  the  habit  of  realism 
can  hamper  a  great  gift." 
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THE   BLINDED   PAINTER 

ONE  OF  THE  BITTEREST  IRONIES  of  war  is  the 
case  of  soldiers  who  are  granted  life,  but  at  the  price 
of  the  withdrawal  of  their  natural  means  of  living. 
Many,  like  the  French  painter,  Lemordant,  have  emerged  from 
the  conflict  ■v\'ith  blinded  eyes,  but  his  was  a  case  where  eyes 
were  the  essential  to  life,  and  well  he  might  utter  the  bitter  cry 
of  Shylock,  "You  take  mj'  life  when  you  do  take  the  means 
whereby  I  li^'c'."     Such  a  cry,  tho,  had  neA'er  been  heard  from 


LEMORDANT  AS  THE   WAR  HAS  LEFT  HIM. 

One  of  France's  brilliant  painters,  who  fought  no  less  brilliantly,  and  later 

languished  in  a  Oerhian  prison.     Honored  by  Yale  University,  he  will  further 

the  cause  of  art  here  by  lectures  instead  of  by  his  lost  brush. 


him;  instead,  from  under  this  weight  of  misfortune  he  has 
emerged  to  hand  on  by  lectures,  notably  at  Yale,  due  to  the 
recognition  that  institution  has  given  his  services  to  his  pro- 
fession and  to  his  country,  the  torch  of  art.  The  facts  of  life 
that  were  transmuted  into  visions  of  bright  color  before  the  blight 
of  war  fell  on  him  are  indicated  in  an  article  in  The  Touchstone 
(June)  by  Mary  Fanton  Roberts.  This  passage  deals  with 
his  vision  of  a  pure  democracy,  and  we  can  easily  see  how  neces- 
sary it  was  for  him,  when  that  ideal  was  assailed,  to  waive  the 
immunity  his  age  might  secure  him  and  demand  at  the  outset 
the  most  hazardous  service: 

"Perhaps  all  unconsciously,  this  heroic  French  artist-soldier 
has  found  the  truth  about  democracy,  and  he  tells  it  to  us  with 
lightning  strok(^s  and  splendid  color.  In  all  of  his  pictures  he  is  a 
painter  of  the  simple  people:  of  tho  workmen,  the  peasants,  the 
sailors,  tho  fisliermen,  and  women.  And  he  paints  them  working 
joyously  with  strength  and  exhilaration  and  interest.  Ho  paints 
them  running  in  the  meadows  and  darning  on  the  shore  and 
laughing  into  each  other's  faces.  He  paints  them  as  great  work- 
men, grcut  loA'cra.     They  seem,  these  men  and  women,  in  their 


bright -colored  clothes  and  their  vivid  faces,  as  much  a  part  of 
the  essential  beauty  of  life  as  white  clouds  racing  over  the  blue 
sky  on  a  windy  day.  as  the  amethyst  water  through  which  the 
women  splash  bringing  in  the  nets;  they  are  as  genuine  as  the 
yellow  shore  where  the  brilliant  fishing-boats  lie,  as  the  poppies 
in  the  field,  and  the  tulips  in  the  home-gardens." 

Lemordant  was  thirty-seven  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  his 
age  entitled  him  to  remain  in  the  Home  Defense  Corps,  but  as 
early  as  August  7  he  sought  and  obtained  a  post  at  the  front. 
The  account  of  him  bj'  ]Mr.  Charles  Le  Goflfic,  for  which  Mrs. 
Roberts's  words  furnish  an  introduction,  gives  us  one 
of  the  amazing  stories  of  the  heroism  furnished  by  the 
war.  He  fought  at  Charleroi  and  received  a  wound  in 
the  riglit  shoulder,  winning  his  commission  as  second 
lieutenant,  with  the  Staff  Officer's  comment:  "You 
were  born  to  be  a  soldier."  His  further  experience 
during  the  battle  of  the  Marne  may  be  given  in  Mr. 
Le  Goffic's  words: 

"It  was  during  the  night  of  the  sixth,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest  of  Guebarre.  Toward  elev^en  o'clock 
Lemordant  thought  he  saw^  some  suspicious  movements 
on  his  right;  he  crawled  out,  revolver  in  hand,  followed 
by  four  men  of  his  section.  He  was  not  mistaken;  at 
that  spot,  between  two  companies,  our  line  showed  a 
slight  opening,  a  'break'  which  the  Germans  were 
trying  to  enter.  Lemordant  sent  one  of  his  men  to 
alarm  the  nearest  company,  and  was  making  a  half- 
circle  toward  his  own  company  when  a  huge  Boche  ruffian 
appeared  in  the  darkness  and  fired  at  him  pointblank. 
The  bullet  sh.aved  his  cheek;  other  biillets  whistled 
about.  The  little  troop  had  been  winded,  and  there 
was  only  one  way  to  get  out  of  it,  that  was  to  reply 
b}'  a  general  fire  that  would  give  the  impression  of  an 
attack  in  force.  The  enemy  would  perhaps  be  imprest 
by  it,  and  in  any  event  this  volley  would  put  com- 
panies out  on  the  alert.  In  fact,  on  both  sides  tho 
firing  became  general,  even  the  artillery  took  part  in  it ; 
a  seventy-seven  burst  near  Lemordant,  wounded  him 
in  his  right  side  and  threw  him  into  the  air  with  his 
full  equipment.  The  wound  was  not  serious,  but 
Lemordant  fell  in  such  a  waj'^  as  to  dislocate  his  hij)- 
l)ones  and  to  tear  his. muscles.  Fainting,  he  was  carried 
away  to  a  field-hospital,  where  he  remained  until  the 
ninth.  The  enemy  was  now  in  full  retreat.  On  the 
eighth  we  had  crossed  Le  Petit  Morin,  on  the  ninth  we 
lay  at  Montmirail  and  at  Champaubert,  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Napoleonic  epic,  and  the  birth  of  victory 
came  to  the  armies  of  the  Republic  in  the  same  cradle 
where  the  Imperial  star  had  shed  its  last  rays. 

"Lemordant  refused  to  be  sent  to  a  base  hospital. 
He  was  not  yet  strong.  He  could  scarcely  walk,  the 
two  wooden  splints  which  they  had  placed  over  his 
pelvis  came  out  of  position  at  each  sudden  move- 
ment; but  the  splendid  conscience  of  a  leader  of  men 
had  awakened  in  this  idealist,  this  dreamer  who  but 
yesterday  was  so  highly  prejudiced  against  the  military 
profession.  He  knew  that  in  war-time  an  officer  only  holds  his 
jnen  by  his  own  example  and  moral  authority. 

" '  An  officer,'  he  said  to  me, '  literally  must  give  all  his  existence, 
all  his  life-blood  to  his  country;  he  must  not  spare  a  drop;  less 
than  any  other  is  he  allowed  to  invoke  the  relief  of  the  "slightly 
wounded,"  which  permits  him  to  go  to  some  luxurious  hospital 
in  the  Cote  d'Azur  and  there  appeal  to  the  tender  hearts  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  Wounded,  sick,  limping,  he  must  be  able  to 
say  to  his  soldiers  who  are  complaining,  "But  do  1  not  march, 
too?"     Then  they  will  follow  him.' 

"On  the  morning  of  October  4,  1914,  the  41st  attacked  near 
Monchy-le-Preux.  .  .  .  All  went  well  at  first.  FVom  time  to 
time,  whenever  the  ground  was  uneven,  they  rushed  forward; 
a  few  unlucky  ones  are  dropt  out  on  the  w-ay.  With  the  rest, 
Lemordant,  altho  himself  wounded  in  the  hand,  reached  the 
enemy  trench  and  carried  it. 

"A  second  bullet  at  this  moment  grazes  his  right  temple;  a 
third,  a  little  while  after,  wounds  him  on  the  top  of  the  skull. 
It  is  now  broad  day,  but  it  is  northern  W(>ather,  gray,  cheerless, 
dark,  uncertain.  In  the  four  great  stag(>s  of  his  military  life  this 
l)ainter-soldier  knew  difi'erent  climates;  he  has  run  the  tone- 
scale  from  the  burning  blue  of  Charleroi  to  the  bottomless  night 

(Conlinuid  on  page  93) 
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"BRETON  WOMEN  DIGGING  IN  THE   OYSTKR-BEDS." 
From  a  painting  by  Loniordaiit,  wlio  tells  the  truth  about  detnoci-acy  "  witli  lijrlilnitiK-slrokcs  and  splendid  color." 
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SPEAKING  AMERICAN  IN   ENGLAND 


it 


T 


\HAT  GIRL  IS  SURE  SOME  PIPPIN!"  is  one  of 
those  mysterious  "American"  phrases  ealculated 
'to  harass  the  thoroughly  British  mind."  Yet  a 
writer  in  the  London  Daili/  Mail  finds  it  "not  without  some 
charm  of  its  own."  The  harassment  is  not  a  calculated  inflic- 
tion, but  the  slang  is  something  that  the  British  public  has 
demanded  without  revision  or  translation  along  with  the  films 
that  they  accompany.  Speaking  of  American  slang  in  genei'al, 
the  Daily  Mail  writer,  looking  upon  it  as  "a  peculiar  national 
product,"  thinks  "English  slang  is  a  weak  and  somewhat  vulgar, 
thing  compared  with  it."  The  American  product,  he  main- 
tains, is  "a  work  of  imagination,  usually  picturesque,  and  always 
to  the  point."  For  Britishers  to  ignore  it  appears  now  to  be  out 
of  the  question: 

"These  'slang'  phrases  have  come  over  in  the  'subtitles'  of 
films  in  great  abundance,  and,  strange  to  say,  have  gained  a 
measure  of  popularity  with  the  a\"erage  British  cinemagoer, 
of  whom  the  language  expert  has  a  scantj'  knowledge.  Quite 
recently  a  typically  American  film  had  its  interspersed  phrases 
turned  into  excellent  P]nglish  with  dire  results  in  the  comments  of 
critical  audiences.  Cinema-theater  proprietors  informed  the  firm 
issuing  the  film  of  this  fact,  with  the  result  that  the  American 
'subtitles'  in  their  next  film  were  retained  with  much  success. 

"The  atmosphere  of  some  films  is  so  nationally  American 
that  the  'translation'  into  pure  Knglish  of  the  phrases  contained 
in  them  renders  them  futile  and  is  quite  'out  of  the  picture.' 
On  the  screen  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  obvious  American 
speak  cockney;  the  whole  production  of  the  film  would  have 
to  be  changed. 

"The  joy  of  our  own  language  is  its  flexibility.  It  adapts 
words  and  incori)orates  them  from  every  possible  source.  If  the 
British  public  find  a  word  expressive  they  use  it,  and,  altho 
the  purists  cry  aloud  in  their  rage,  they  eventually  are  forced 
to  legalize  it  in  the  newest  dictionary.  English  never  was 
rigid,  and  there  are  some  who  think  it  is  receiving  added  vitality 
from  American  slang  through  the  medium  of  the  films. 

"Of  course,  overdoses  of  'slang' — and  there  have  been  many 
of  them — are  bad  for  the  nerves,  but  an  overdose  of  pure  English, 
which  is  apt  to  become  stilted,  is  not  especially  pleasant.  As 
men  of  a  tolerant  nation,  let  the  purists  tolerate  this  latest  de- 
velopment; for  it  is  already  gaining  ground  in  the  speech  of  a 
large  number  of  their  countrymen." 

It  may  be  a  surprize  to  many  Americans  that  the  subtitles 
on  the  screens  are  written  in  "slang."  It  had  seemed  merely 
"plain  EngUsh."  A  hint  may  be  given  how  wide  apart  we  stre 
in  the  use  of  the  English  tongue  by  an  effort  made  by  J.  M.  C. 


Hampson  in  To-Day  (London)  to  explain  words  and  expressions 
common  with  us  to  English  read(;rs:  ''.■'' 

"Across  the  Atlantic  all  hoots  arc  known  as  shoes,  excep% 
high  boots  reaching  to  the  thigh;  low  shoes  are  known  as  oxfords, 
and  l)owler  hats  are  known  as  derby s.  Many  wOrds  and  ex- 
pressions survive  from  the  early  Victorian  period.  Among 
these  are  'parlor'  for  drawing-room,  and  'Prince  Albert,'  the 
universal  term  for  the  frock  coat.  "  The  w;ord  'company*/  is 
always  used  to  mean  visitors.  Harness-reins  are  kxiov/n'  as 
'lines.'  There  is  no  such  expression  as  'mate'  in  the' States'; 
it  is  always  'partner.'  The  'guv'nor'  becomes  the  'boss,'  or  in 
offices  the  'chief,'  or,  if  he  is  well  liked,  '  the  old  man.'  The  head 
of  afamily  is  plain  'father'  or  'dad,'  sometimes,  by  the irr-evierent, 
Hhe  old  man.'  All  women,  np  matter  what  their  age,;arie'"'th^ 
girls.'  It  is  curious  to  hear  a  sedate  American  burst  into'  song 
like  a  schoolgirl  and  say,  'Well,  I  must  skip  along  now?  when. he 
must  be  going  on  his  way.  All  shops  are  'stores,'  even  in'  the 
smallest  hamlet,  but  all  women  go  shopping.  There  are  shops, 
of  course,  in  the  big  cities,  but  they  are  of  the  'classy' — that  is, 
'tony'  or  exclusive — kind.  'High-toned'  means  fastidious; 
'highbrow'  means  a  person  of  professorial  turn  of  mind,  lofty 
intellect — 'nit'  (Anglice:  I  should  say  not)  'a  w'ould-be  who 
won't  come  down  to  earth.'  Seriously,  'highbrow'  does  moan 
intellectual. 

"  It  is  hard  to  talk  of  pronunciation,  because  in  England  people 
are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  themselves.  Really  in  America  it  ifi 
not  as  bad  as  over  here.  The  adoption  of  American  slang-words 
or  expressions  in  England  does  not  usually  mean  the  adojition 
also  of  quite  the  American  meaning.  Thus  the  word  'some' 
is  in  very  common  American  use — perhaps  the  commonest 
expression  is,  'that  will  help  some,'  meaning  that  will  help  not  at 
all,  or  a  good  deal,  according  as  sarcasm  or  the  reverse  is  intended. 

"Generally  speaking,  Americans  do  not  clip  up  their  words, 
but  pronounce  their  syllables  out,  as,  for  example,  in  'ordinary,' 
which  is  nothing  like  the  English  'ordinry.'  No  Southerner 
pronounces  his  'r's,'  and  'barrel"  is  always  'barl.'  The  use  of 
the  double  negative,  as  in  England,  is  extraordinarily  prevalent 
among  the  half -educated,  but  most  Americans  pronounce  their 
h's.  Just  you  tell  an  Englishman  or  an  American  o\er  the 
phone,  and  unexpectedly,  that  a  friend  is  out  of  town,  and  quick 
as  lightning  comes  the  answer,  '  Oh,  izzee ' ;  you  draw  an  Ameri- 
can's attention  to  this  and  he  laughs,  and  says,  'So  I  also  am 
among  the  prophets.' 

"Ah,  the  English  speech  is  indeed  the  connecting-link,  and 
whether  it  is  from  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  or  the  moor- 
lands of  Yorkshire  and  with  curious  dialect  pronunciation  and 
enunciation  or  not,  it  is  still  the  link.  But  it  is  a  'fierce  propo- 
sition at  that'  (Anglice:  a  difficult  matter,  too),  and  particularly 
to  get  it  right,  for  everybody  seems  to  differ  in  some  word  or 
another,  and  there  is  no  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  not  even  at 
Harvard  or  Oxford,  nor  yet  in  'our  very  best  sets'  in  Boston 
or  London." 


JAMES   MOORE   HICKSON,  CHRISTIAN   HEALER 


BOTH  CHRISTIAN  ORTHODOXY  and  Christian  Science 
receive  a  challenge  from  an  English  laj-man  who  comes 
to  New  York  on  a  mission  of  healing.  Orthodox}'  is 
wrong  when  it  accepts  illness  as  a  disciplinary'  measure  employed 
by  God,  according  to  James  Moore  Hickson,  of  London,  whose 
])resent  ministrations  have  the  sanction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Alanning,  of  Trinity 
Church;  and  Christian  Science 
is  equallj'  wrong,  in  this  teach- 
er's A^ew,  in  assuming  that 
illness  and  evil  do  not  exist. 
After  overcoming  these  two 
"heresies,"  Mr.  Hickson  con- 
tents himself  with  what  will 
be  regarded  as  a  ver j^  simpL' 
program.  Stated  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "He  is 
working  in  conjunction  v/ith 
the  Christian  Church  in  an  at- . 
tempt  to  revivify  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  is  founded, 
and  to  bring  about  a  religious 
awakening  throughout  the 
world — by  restoring  faith  in 
prayer  and  in  the  power  of 
God  to  heal  and  comfort." 
There  have  been  "healers"  be- 
fore, and  their  outward  sign- 
.piiianual'  has  often  been  hair 
i  longier  ;iilian  the  conventional 
;■  cut;  but  Mr.  Hickson  bears  no 
marks  of  personal  eccentricity ; 
he  seems,  indeed,  to  be  more 
like  a  conventional  man  of  busi- 
ness; than  anything  pertaining 
to  the  church.  The  New  York 
Evening  World  describes  one  of 
his  services  in  Trinity  Chapel, 
in  Twenty  -  fifth  Street ,  off 
Broadway: 


folds  of.  the  United  States  flag  which  stands  in  the  half  shadow  of 

the  pulpit. 

"One  by  one  [Mr.  Hickson  motioned  them  to  the  altar-rail, 

where  they  knelt;   the  women  took  off  their  hats  and  dropt  them 

on    the    choir  -  benches    before    kneeling.      Sometimes    several, 

anticipating  his  gesture,  knelt  side  by  side. 

"Singly  he  bent  over  them,  asked  questions  which  were  not 

audible  to  any  sa.xe  the  sup- 
pliant for  reUef,  and  then 
placed  his  hand  on  the  back  of 
the  sufferer's  head  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  cross  on  the 
altar,  while  his  lips  moved. 

"Thirty  seconds,  a  full  two 
minutes,  three  minutes,  the 
laying  on  of  hands  continued. 
Hickson's  hands  dropt  to  his 
side.  If  he  were  a  man  the 
seeker  for  help  almost  always 
arose  brushing  his  eyes  with 
his  coat-sleeve;  if  a  woman, 
dabbing  gently  at  them  with 
a  handkerchief. 

' '  One  by  one  they  came  back 
down  the  center  aisle.  Most 
of  them  picked  up  their  wraps 
and  hand-bags  and  walked  out, 
rather  more  springily  than  they 
had  come.  Some,  tho,  went  as 
they  had  approached,  feeling 
their  way  from  }>ew  to  pew 
uncertainly.  All  of  them  had 
a  look  on  their  faces  as  if  they 
were  braver  to  meet  the 
troubles  which  had  followed 
them  to  the  door  of  the  chapel." 

The  service,  as  this  ob.server 
notes  it,  concentrated  itself  in 
a  single  individual  for  whom 
the  interest  of  the  assembled 
company  was  invoked  by  the 
healer: 
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TO  REVIVE  THE  DAYS  OP  APOSTOLIC  HEALING. 


Hickson,  the  healer,  hopes  to  restore  faith  in  the  power  of  God 


"It  was  not  a  gathering  of 
those  who  go  to  Trinity  Chapel 

regularly  to  worship.  There  were  among  them  men  and  women 
who  had  never  been  inside  an  Episcopal  church  before,  and 
were  uneasy  because  of  unfamiliarity.  There  were  young 
women  there  unmistakably  marked  with  the  flare  of  the  chorus; 
just  as  certainly  there  were  men  who  had  said,  'What's  j'ours, 
sir?'  before  putting  bottles  on  the  bar. 

"Also  there  were  persons  present  ^ery  used  to  the  lights  of  the 
chancel-windows,  the  quiet  gloom  of  the  high  gray  walls,  who 
had  never  seen  such  persons  as  these  others  in  any  of  the  chapels 
of  Trinity  before  and  were  suri)rized  and  thoughtful  therefor. 

"There  wen*  women  there  who  seldom  stay  in  New  York 
as  late  as  June  and  men  who  ordinarily  spend  their  time  between 
their  Wall  Street  offices,  their  clubs,  and  sanitariums.  And 
finally,  there  were  quiet,  simple,  troublfd-looking  New-Yorkers 
seeking  a  new  way  to  i)ut  into  their  lives  something  which  they 
knew  they  needed  but  which  they  had  not  courage  to  manu- 
faf!ture  in  their  hearts. 

"One  by  one,  selected  by  the  women  ushers,  who  took  down 
names,  a  slight  physical  history,  and  notes  based  on  intuitive 
observation,  the  men  and  women  who  sought  'treatment '.were 
beckoned  from  their  pews  and  escorted  to  the  choir-seats  on  tho 
right  of  the  chancel,  where  they  sat  facing  the  drooping  silken 


"There  was  one  young  man, 
weak  and  trembling,  who  was 
helped  to  a  seat  in  the  middle 
of  the  church  by  two  men  and 
a  woman.  He  was  young,  but 
drawn,  and  his  features  were 
gray-white.  The  men  fanned  him  with  their  straw  hats,  and 
the  woman  with  a  palm-leaf. 

"One  of  the  women  ushers  went  up  to  and  spoke  to  Mr. 
Hickson  as  he  finished  with  a  woman  who  brought  him  a  very 
weak  little  baby  who  had  come  into  the  world  two  months  too 
soon,  only  a  month  ago,  and  who  was  hardly  strong  enough  for 
the  fight.  Mr.  Hickson  followed  the  young  mother,  who  was 
kissing  the  baby  and  then  turning  away  her  head  so  her  tears 
would  not  fall  on  its  face,  imtil  he  reached  the  pew  in  which  his 
assistant  pointed  out  the  verj'  sick  man. 
"For  (he  first  tim(>  ho  addrest  the  gathering. 
"His  Aoi('(»  had  the  intonation  of  a  clergyman,  or,  because  of 
his  British  habit  of  speech,  it  seemed  to  have. 

"'To  those  who  are  not  here  for  aid,'  he  said,  'I  must  explain 
that  it  is  important  for  what  we  are  trj'ing  to  do  that  all  those 
who  are  here  unite  earnestly  in  the  effort  to  strengthen  the  faith 
of  those  who  are  suffering.  There  are,  doubtless,  those  here 
who  have  come  from  curiosity,  to  see  what  is  going  on.  It  is 
important  that  they  help  us  to  help  the  sick  and  suffering  help 
themselves  by  earnestly  entering  into  the  spirit  in  which  these 
gatherings  are  held.' 

"With  the  same  intonation  he  spoke  one  or  two  prayers  which 
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did  not  follow  word  for  word  any  thai  arc  in  the  |)ray('r-l)<)ok, 
but  were  dose  paraphras»>s,  such  as  niitrlit  l)c  ina<l(*  l)y  one  who 
was  saturated  with  th(>  phraseolofiy  of  the  'J^ook  of  Coininori 
Prayir.' 

"lie  laid  his  hands  on  Ww  sick  man's  head.  There  was 
silence  for  a  minute.  Mr.  Ilickson  turned  and  walked  hack 
to  the  (duincel,  a  sturdy  fijjure  of  a  midcUe-ajijed  i)usiness  man 
in  a  steel-blue  tweed  suit.  The  sick  man  puHed  himself  up  by 
the  front  of  the  pew,  aided  by  his  friends,  and  was  helped  out  of 
the  church. 

"A  young  father  and  a  frifjhtened  mother  between  them 
carri<>d  a  little  boy  in  a  middy  suit  up  to  the  chane(>l-st(^ps. 

"It  was  long  after  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  nux'tings  are  suj)- 
posed  to  end,  b(>for(>  th(^  lading  on  of  hands  and  the  ]iray<^rs  witli 
all  of  those  wlu)  necMled  faith  in  Christ's  will  to  heal  \ver(>  o\'er." 

The  crutches  at  Lourdes,  or,  nearer  home,  at  Sainte  Anne  d(> 
Beaupre,  in  Canada,  are  th(>  physical  evid(>nces  of  miraculous 
cures.  To  some  th<>  (evidence  is  not  convincing,  nor  ])ei'haps  will 
they  credit  this  cure  told  by  the  New  York  Tribune.  It  con- 
cerns on(^  who,  so  far,  is  known  only  as  "Captain  George,"  son  of 
a  sea-captain,  with  three  brothers  in  the  Navy,  but  himself  a 
cripple  from  the  day  of  his  birth: 

"lie  found  his  way  into  Trinity  Chapel,  where  James  Moore 
Hickson  was  laying  hands  u])()n  the  sick  and  disabled.  He  made 
his  way  laboriously  up  the  aisle  with  a  crutch  under  one  arm  and 
a  walking-stick  in  the  other  hand.  From  birth  his  right  heel 
had  never  rested  on  the  ground.  His  feet  intertwined  as  he 
walked  and  his  knees  bumped  each  other.  p]ach  year  found 
him  a  little  Avorse.  He  went  from  one  doctor  to  another  and 
was  told  that  his  case  was  hopeless. 

"He  could  not  go  forward  a  step  without  his  crutch  and  stick, 
and  cA'en  with  their  support  he  often  fell.  For  nine  weeks  this 
spring  he  lay  with  his  legs  in  a  plaster  cast  and  built  castles  in 
the  air.  Always  he  fancied  himself  rolling  around  on  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  as  its  skipper.  It  cost  him  nothing  to  dream,  and  it 
helped  to  shorten  the  days. 

"Yesterday  the  first  glimmer  of  hope  visited  him  that  per- 
haps his  favorite  dream  might  come  true  after  all.  He  went 
under  the  heajer's  hands  and  experienced  no  sensations  of  any 
kind.  But  as  he  turned  away  there  Avas  a  tingling  in  his  leg,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  according  to  his  own  asseveration,  he 
was  able  to  stretch  it  out  and  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  heel. 
He  handed  his  crutch  and  stick  to  a  woman  standing  near  bj'  and 
slowly  but  surely  limped  down  the  aisle.  His  face  Avas  a  picture. 
As  he  confessed  to  a  Tribune  reporter  Avhen  he  reached  the  street, 
and  still  made  headw^ay  Avithout  assistance  of  any  kind: 

"'I  felt  as  if  I  wanted  to  dance  for  joy  Avhen  my  tAA^o  feet 
touched  the  ground.  Noav  I  shall  be  able  to  work,  and  perhaps 
some  day  I'll  be  master  of  a  vessel.    It's  my  dearest  ambition.'  " 

After  nineteen  jears'  Avork  in  Fngland  Mr.  Hicksdn  has  turned 
his  eyes  toAvard  the  Far  East  and  stops  here  to  Avork  on  the 
way.     His  career  is  thus  sketched  in  The  Evening  Post: 

"He  believes  that  he  AVas  called  to  take  part  in  a  moA^ement 
which  Avill  reach  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  personal  touch, 
bringing  to  the  Avorld  a  ncAv  religious  era,  and  it  is  this  aspect  of 
the  Avork  Avhieh,  he  says,  interests  him  most  deeply. 

"Mr.  Hickson  appears  to  be  a  man  of  action,  and  in  no  sense 
a  dreamer;  well  built,  broad  shoiddered,  and  energetic.  EA'ery 
m-orning  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  and  noon  he  ad- 
ministers to  many  patients  in  the  chapel,  and  throughout  the 
day  and  evening  he  makes  a  continuous  round  of  A'isits,  his 
patients  to-day  numbering  in  all  more  than  one  hundred. 

"When  asked  in  Avhat  Avay  he  became  conscious  of  his  healing 
poAveJ-,  Mr.  Hickson  replied  that  it  Avas  during  his  life  in  Australia, 
the  land  of  his  birth,  Avhere  as  a  boy  he  was  successful  in  helping 
a  fi-iend  suffering  from  neuralgia.  He  belieA'es  there  are  many 
Christians  who  possess  the  healing  power.  The  greater  part 
of  his  Avork  has  been  done  in  England,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts  numerous  'Christian  Healing  ]Missions'  have  been  es- 
tablished in  that  country. 

"On  his  arrival  in  America  Mr.  Hickson  spent  a  month  in 
Boston,  explaining  his  aspirations  for  a  restored  poAver  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  in  addition  to  making  many  cures  there  he 
organized  a  mission  similar  to  those  in  England.  It  is  through 
these  missions  and  the  A'arious  'Prayer  Circle  Unions'  Avhich  he 
forms  that  he  hopes  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  his  Avork. 

"It  Avas  during  the  stay  of  Mr.  Hickson  in  Boston  that  Dr. 
JManning  became  interested  in  his  undertaking,  and  after  an 
inA^estigation  offered  to  cooperate  Avit^  him  in  Ncav  York." 


A  CHILD  OF  NATURE  AND  OF  GRACE 

YOKK  OF  TKXXKSSEE  lakes  his  place  as  a  l.ad.r  of 
men  along  with  oliiers  who  had  no  higher  origin  than 
the  most  primitive  of  social  conditions.  His  religious 
faith  superadded  is  what  gives  him  a  uni(|ue  position  to-day. 
The  same  n-giou  that  bred  jjiiicoin  nourished  him  also,  and 
York,  like  Lincoln,  seems  never  likely  to  disavow  what  his  primi- 
tive conditions  implanted.  From  fhe  conscientious  objector 
to  the  Tuerciless  slayer  of  (Jermans,  declares  a  home  pajx-r, 
the  "same  religious  spirit"  is  avowed,  "that  devoli'on  to  fluty 
toward  God  atid  man  wliich  gi\-es  the  world  its  highest  type  of 
manhood." 

The  Prcsbtjtcruin  Adranre  (Nashville)  speaks  of  him  as  "a, 
son  of  nature,"  and  in  his  native  Stat<'  the  type  is  well  known — 
"the  tall,  lean  mountaineer,  soft-si)oken,  slow-moving  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  but  sure  of  himself,  skilh-d  in  woodcraft, 
unerring  with  the  rifle,  and  Avith  a  su})tle  kind  of  ijistinct  which 
goes  far  to  overcome  the  lack  of  the  education  of  the  schools." 
The  Southern  mountains  breed  many  such — "  manly  to  the  core, 
powerful  of  will  as  of  muscle,  and  absolutely  faithful  to  friend 
or  kin  or  clan,  and  to  every  conviction  of  duty."  This  particular 
mountaineer,  York,  is  also  claimed  as  "a  child  of  grace."  In 
the  leading  editorial  of  this  religious  organ  in  \'ork's  home  State 
we  read: 

"Wild  as  the  country  around  him  for  many  \ears,  addicted 
to  drink  and  to  gambhng,  the  time  came  when  under  the  ministry 
of  a  native  preacher,  a  man  who  Avould  probably-  be  far  froiTi 
acceptable  in  the  pulpit  of  an  ordinary  toAvn  church,  \'ork 
A'ielded  to  a  divine  influence  and  became  a  member  of  the  church 
— a  church,  by  the  Avay,  Avhich  seems  to  knoAV  little  and  care 
less  about  the  great  theological  doctrines  of  Christendom,  but 
which  calls  upon  its  members  to  adhere  with  strict  devotion  to 
certain  principles  and  rules  Avhieh  are  everyAvhere  considered  as 
fundamentally  Christian.  Mr.  Fields  has  secured  for  us  the 
simple  creed  of  this  body  of  Christians — the  Chxirch  of  Christ  in 
Christian  Union — and  here  are  its  fundamental  principles: 

"1.  The  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"2.  Christ  the  only  head. 

"3.  The  Bible  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practise. 

"4.  Good  fruits  the  only  condition  of  felloAvship. 

"5.  Christian  union  without  controversy. 

"6.  Each  local  chm-ch  governs  itself. 

"7.  Partizan  preaching  discountenanced. 

"As  Mr.  Moody  used  to  say,  Alvin  York  Avas  a  Christian  con- 
vert who,  Avhen  he  came  out  from  the  Avorld,  came  'clean  out.' 
Without  reserve  his  sturdy,  simple-minded  manhood  was  dcA'oted 
to  the  practise  of  the  principles  Avhich  he  had  embraced.  To  him 
had  come  a  heavenly  A'ision  of  the  right  course  of  life  and,  like 
Paul,  he  Avas  not  disobedient  to  the  heaAenly  A-ision.  He  had 
pledged  himself  to  be  true  to  the  articles  of  faith  Avhich  he  had 
accepted  as  his  o"wn,  and  his  conversion  was  so  genuine,  so 
thorough,  his  purpose  was  so  strengthened  by  the  grace  of  God, 
that  it  is  the  uniA^ersal  testimony  that  he  shoAved  himself  to  be 
true  to  his  convictions  at  all  times.  His  pastor  saj's :  '  I  can  shoAV 
you  the  very  spot  he  got  religion,  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has 
followed  it  to  the  Avord.  Before  he  killed  those  Germans  I 
know  he  had  reasoned  in  his  heart  that  it  was  right  to  kill  them. 
If  he  hadn't,  he  Avould  not  haA^e  fired  a  shot,'  and  the  testimony 
all  shows  that  during  that  remarkable  little  battle  York  neA^er 
once  indulged  in  a  ' cuss-Avord '  or  gaAe  any  CAidence  that  he  had 
been  moved  from  his  set  purpose  to  do  his  Avhole  duty  faithfully 
and  calmly. 

"When  he  entered  the  Army  he  was  in  a  state  of  mental  and 
spiritual  perplexity.  He  felt  sure  that  his  duty  to  his  covintn- 
made  it  Avrong  for  him  to  attempt  to  secure  exemption,  cA-en  tho 
he  Avas  the  main  support  of  his  mother  and  the  young  children. 
Therefore,  tho  friends  urged  him  to  try  to  be  released,  he  Avould 
not  do  so,  but  accepted  the  draft.  NeA'ertheless,  he  had  been 
taught  that  it  Avas  WTong  for  Christians  to  fight  and  kill  one 
another,  and  it  was  weeks  before  he  became  satisfied  that  fight- 
ing is  sometimes  a  duty.  It  t.ook  earnest  effort  and  much  Bible 
quotation  on  the  part  of  a  friendly  officer  to  remoAc  his  doubts 
on  this  subject,  but,  once  conA  inced,  York  deA'oted  himself  to  the 
business  of  soldiering  Avith  that  same  definite  and  dominant  pur- 
pose Avhich  characterized  his  life  in  the  mountains. 

"I^Iore  of  the  stoiy  can  not  be  told  in  a  brief  article,  but  here 
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is  the  point  that  we  who  are  Christians  need  to  keep  in  mind. 
It  was  not  because  he  was  higldy  educated,  not  because  he  had 
an  understanding  of  world  conditions,  not  because  of  any  of  the 
influences  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  higher  civilization  and 
culture — for  his  life  had  been  lived  under  tlie  most  primitive 
conditions — but  because  of  a  deep  religious  spirit,  a  fine,  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  duty  as  he  conceived  it,  that  this  man  came 
forth  out  of  the  obscurity  of  his  mountain  home  and  leapt  into 
the  limelight  as  a  remarkablf>  leader  of  men.  It  is  that  same 
religious  spirit,  that  devotion  to  duty  toward  God  and  man, 
which  gives  the  world  its  highest  type  of  manhood." 

York  came  through  his  fire  baptism  without  a  scratch.  When 
asked  to  explain  it  he  said:  "We  know  there  were  miracles,  don't 
we?     Well,  this  was  one.     It's  the  only  wa3'  I  can  figure  it." 


ROME  AND  ATHENS  ON  CHURCH  UNITY 

IX  PLACE  OF  A  REUNION  of  the  Christian  C^hurches, 
Pope  Benedict  prefers  "the  unity  of  the  Church,"  and  this, 
in  his  opinion,  "can  only  occur  by  aU  returning  to  the 
Catholic  Church."  The  reunion  that  lias  been  dreamed  by  the 
Episcopal  General  Convention,  and  favored  by  dignitaries  of 
the  Greek  Church,  will  lack  the  adhesion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Recent  dispatches  give  details  of  the  visit  of  Bishops 
Charles  P.  Anderson,  of  Chicago;  Boyd  Vincent,  of  Southern 
Ohio;  and  Reginald  Heber  Weller,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
with  several  other  clergj^men  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the 
Vatican,  where  they  were  informed  by  Cardinal  Gasparri  of  the 
Pope's  attitude  before  they  were  admitted  to  his  pi'esenee. 
The  pontiff  is  reported  to  have  told  the  visiting  clergymen 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  CathoUc  Church  to  take  part 
in  the  proposed  World  Conference  on  the  Faith  and  Order  of 
the  Church,  but  as  the  "successor  of  St.  Peter"  he  declared 
that  "the  Vicar  of  Christ  has  no  greater  desire  than  that  there 
should  be  but  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  The  dispatch  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  press  gave  this  further  account  of  the  visit: 

"The  Pope  added  that  the  teaching  and  practise  of  the 
CathoUc  Church  'regarding  unity  of  the  visible  Church  are  well 
known  to  every  one,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  Catholic  Church  to  participate  in  the  proposed  conference.' 

"The  Pope  explained  that  he  in  nowise  wished  to  disapprove 
of  the  participation  in  the  conference  of  those  who  are  not 
imited  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  earnesth' 
desires  and  prays  that  'those  who  take  part  in  the  conference 
may,  by  the  grace  of  God,  see  the  light  and  reunite  with  the 
visible  head  of  the  Church,  by  whom  they  will  be  received  with 
open  arms.'" 

After  the  visit  to  the  Vatican  the  deputation  issued  this  note : 

"The  deputation  regrets  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
will  not  be  represented  in  the  world  conference,  as  substantially 
all  the  rest  of  Christendom  has  promised  to  cooperate.  The 
preparations  for  the  conference  will  proceed  and  the  deputation 
will  continue  its  work,  imtil  invitations  are  pr(>sented  to  tbose 
communions  whicli  have  not  y(>t  been  reached." 

Disappointment  is  naturally  felt  at  this  refusal  because  it  was 
hoped  "all  Christian  communions  thi-oughout  the  world  which 
confess  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Savior"  would  unite 
in  arranging  for  and  conducting  the  conference.  No  comment 
of  the  Catholic  press  has  yet  come  to  our  notice,  but  The  Church- 
man (Episcopal,  New  York)  expresses  its  feeling  in  this  way: 

"The  Roman  Church  is  such  a  communion.  It  lias  been 
asked  to  take  part  in  the  confi>rence.  It  has  refused  to  do  so. 
But  it  desires  that  those  who  may  take  ])art  in  the  conference 
may  se(^  the  light  and  return  to  the  open  arms  of  the  mollier 
Church.      For  these  kind  wishes,  many  thanks! 

"Undoubtedly,  in  the  years  that  are  to  come  we  shall  journey 
to  Rome  again,  and  even  again,  and  we  sliall  be  told,  as  often 
as  we  journey  tliitli<'r,  wliat  we  long  ago  knew,  that  there  is 
only  one  way  by  wliicli  Koine  can  a])i)roach  tlie  question  of 
unity — the  submission  of  alien  comiminions.  It  is  well  for 
Christendom  that  Rome  is  obdurate  and  is  not  wise  enough  to 
make  concessions.      Were  she  more  flexible,  more  statesmanlike, 


some  fine  day  she  might  by  a  winsome  show  of  yielding  entice 
Anglicanism  back  into  her  motherly  arms.  That  would  be  a 
tragic  event  for  Christendom. 

"No  peace  with  Roriie  until  Rome  is  no  longer  Rome!  The 
Churchman  has  no  tears  or  regrets  over  the  Vatican's  polite 
'No.'  It  is,  indeed,  hard  for  us  to  write  upon  this  matter 
except  with  our  tongue  in  our  cheek." 

Beyond  the  statement  made  by  the  Pope,  "no  one  in  this 
generation,"  observes  The  Christian  Century  (Boston),  "-nail 
be  able  to  go."  It  recalls  that  "the  the  Roman  Cathohe 
Church  has  less  than  half  of  the  Christians  in  the  world  in  her 
fellowship,  she  claims  to  be  the  Church  and  all  outside  her  fold 
to  l)e  schismatics  and  of  doubtful  salvation."  To  this  "liberal" 
Christian  paper  the  outlook  appears  in  this  light: 

"The  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  participate  in  the  world  con- 
ference will  be  a  hard  blow  to  those  High-Church  leaders  who 
for  nearly  a  century  lia\e  been  trying  to  lead  the  Episcopal 
Church  back  into  the  Roman  fellowship.  They  now  must  see 
that  there  is  no  way  back  except  the  road  that  Cardinal  Newman 
took,  that  of  submission  instead  of  compromise.  The  effect  of 
Rome's  refusal  is  bound  to  quicken  greatlj^  another  tendency 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  that  in  the  direction  of  union  with 
Protestants.  In  England  it  has  been  decided  that  confirmation 
will  no  longer  be  required  for  communion,  in  ease  the  Methodists 
form  a  union  with  the  Episco])alians.  Against  such  an  attitude 
such  ecclesiastics  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (who  recently  resigned) 
fought  bitterly.  With  Rome  im])ossible,  and  with  strong 
reforming  and  democratizing  tendencies  appearing  in  the  Greek 
communion,  it  appears  that  the  Church  of  the  future,  when  it 
appears  will  be  evangelical  and  democratic  and  free.  Such  a 
Church  will  at  last  bring  about  a  reformation  within  the  Church  of 
Rome  or  else  accomplish  its  diminution  to  the  place  of  a  strug- 
gling sect." 

When  the  ecclesiastical  deputation  presented  its  message  at 
the  Metropolitan  Palace  in  Athens  its  reception,  according  to  a 
special  dispatch  to  The  National  Herald  reprinted  in  The  Living 
Church  (Milwaukee),  was  thus  acted  on: 

"The  Metropolitan  Meletios  declared  that  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  had  no  objection  to  receiving  the  ))roposal  of  the  friendly 
Chiu'ch  of  the  Episcopalians.  If,  he  said,  this  proposal  had  been 
submitted  to  lis  four  years  ago,  Ave  would  have  replied  that  we 
were  occupied  in  the  accomphshment  of  another  national  duty, 
namely,  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  shepherds  for  their  flocks. 
But,  after  the  emanci})ation  of  its  unredeemed  children,  the 
Orthodox  Church  will  continue  its  ancient  task,  following  the 
lines  drawn  by  the  seven  Ecumenical  Councils  and  without 
departing  from  the  least  of  them.  On  this  basis  we  accept  the 
invitation  to  jjarticipate  in  the  coiiference." 

As  to  the  possibility  of  a  union  of  all  the  Churches,  the  opinion 
of  the  acting  Patriarch  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  Doro- 
theos,  is  hopeful: 

"Not  only  do  I  consider  such  a  union  possible,  but  I  also 
think  that  it  is  befitting  for  the  Orthodo.x  Church  to  labor  in 
behalf  of  this  union,  by  calling  a  Pan-Ecumenical  Synod  which, 
by  mutual  understanding,  will  accomplish  the  word  of  the  Gospel, 
'on(>  flock  under  one  shepherd.'  After  the  League  of  Nations 
is  established  we  must  labor  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
League  of  the  Churches,  which  will  be  an  indispensable  supple- 
ment of  the  former.  I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  attitude 
of  the  Anglican  Epi.scopal  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  American 
Churches,  of  whose  sympathy  we  have  so  many  palpable  proofs." 

Another  issue  of  The  National  Herald  presents  the  purposes 
of  the  proposed  conference  as  stated  in  the  letter  inviting  the 
participation  of  the  Patriarchate: 

"The  Arclibisliop  of  Chicago  had  sent  beforehand  a  written 
invitation  to  the  I^itriarchate,  containing  th(>  statement  tiiat 
the  dcH'isions  of  the  conference  will  not  l)e  binding  and  explaining 
that  the  conference  will  be  occupied  t)nly  with  the  examination 
of  difTerent  questions  contributing  to  iho  achievement  of  the 
union  of  tlH>  dilTercnt  cliurclies.  The  l(>tter  urged  strongly  that 
the  separated  cliurclies  will  not  be  abh>  to  encounter  efficiently 
the  organized  forc(>s  of  anlichristianity.  In  order  that  tli(> 
desired  result  may  be  acconii)lisiie(l,  says  the  American  invita- 
tion, the  cooi)eration  of  the  Orthodox  Mother  Church  is  es.*ien- 
tial,  which  gave  for  Christianity  thousands  of  martyrs  for  .so 
many  ages." 
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MADE   BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS   SOUPS 
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^'TH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


GaMPBELI  COMPANV 

MDEN,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 


MARK     ftEGlSTERED    NO.    *^"^J. 


^Smiw-'  11,1 


Children  love  the  flavor! 

It's  Campbell's  way  of  bringing  out  the  richness 
of  the  plump  and  meaty  beans,  Campbell's  way  of 
blending  in  the  savory  sauce  of  red  ripe  tomatoes, 
Campbell's  spicing,  Campbell's  cooking,  Campbell's 
principle  of  using  only  the  best  of  everything,  that 
make  these  beans  the  favorite  kind  with  so  many 
children — as  well  as  grown-ups.  Slow,  thorough 
cooking  makes  these  beans  easy  to  digest.  Serve 
them  often! 


One  size 


15c  a  Can 

Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 


One  kind 
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EDUCATION  -IN-AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  High  School  use 
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Editorial  Note — These  "  Lessons  in  Fatriolism  "  ore  based  on  statenicnts  by  authorities  of  the  races  ']iere  disciist. 
The  series  has  a  twofold  object:  First,  to  give  the  latest  information  and  opinion  on  foreign  races  being  assi?nilated  into  American 
thought  and  institutions;    secondly,  to  advise  Americans  on  their  responsibilities  toward  this  new  increment  of  American  citizenship. 


LETTS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 


WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM— The  Letts  come  from 
Lettonia,  which  is  the  Latinized  form  of  Latvia, 
a  former  province  of  the  Russian  Empire  Avhose 
people  and  liistory  were  noticed  in  a  previous  issue  of  The 
LiTEBARY  Digest.  Readers  of  that  article  wiU  recall  that 
Lettonia  lies  west  of  Russia  between  Esthonia  and  Lithuania. 
The  Letts,  like  the  Lithuanians,  are  survivors  of  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  family.  The  reason  that  they 
have  remained  an  obscure,  if  not  totallj'  unknown,  people  to  the 
outside  world  is  because  thej^  labored  under  the  oppression  of 
the  Baltic  Barons,  whom  the  Letts  call  "German  invaders." 
There  are  many  close  resemblances  between  the  Letts  and  the 
Lithuanians;  such  as  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  50  per  cent,  of 
the  Lithuanian  \'ocabulary  is  Lettish  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
Lettish  is  Lithuanian.  The  chief  difference  between  them  is 
one  of  religion,  for  while  the  Lithuanians  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Letts  are  mostly  Protestants.  Despite  oppression 
in  their  homeland,  the  Letts  managed  to  thrive  there  through 
their  native  vitality  and  independence  of  soul.  Gradually, 
however,  the  more  adventurous  members  of  the  nation  sought 
new  and  freer  fields  of  action.  While  the  beginning  of  the 
emigration  of  the  Lettish  people  to  this  country  can  not  be 
exactly  dated,  there  is  positive  evidence  that  it  has  been  in 
progress  for  more  than  thirty  years  past.  Among  the  chief 
impulses  for  the  exodus  of  the  Letts  fi'om  their  homeland  are: 
First,  their  economic  domination  and  exploitation  by  rich 
German  landed  proprietors;  secondly,  the  political  restrictions 
and  religious  persecution  of  Czarist  Russia. 

VARIOUS  TRENDS  OF  LETT  EMIGRATION— An  initial 
movement  in  the  Lettish  exodus  was  the  steady  outflow  of 
emigrants  into  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Russia  and  into 
some  provinces  in  the  interior.  But  the  first  great  emigration 
of  Letts  began  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Government  of  Brazil,  which,  in  most  cases,  gave 
free  transportation  and  free  land  to  the  Lettish  immigrants. 
Immigration  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  a  larger 
scale  dates  from  1904,  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and 
the  Russian  revolution  which  shortly  followed  and  collapsed 
under  the  major  strength  of  imperialistic  Russia.  In  the 
United  States  the  Letts  do  not  congregate  in  colonies.  In  Brazil, 
on  the  contrary,  they  do  incline  to  dwell  by  themselves  because 
of  local  conditions.  Here  they  find  everything  is  to  be  gained  by 
merging  with  native  Americans,  so  that  the  roughly  estimated 
poi)ulalion  of  40,000  Letts  is  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Their  first  aim,  excei)t  among  the  radical  element,  is  to  secure 
admission  to  American  citizenship.  Tlieir  children  all  are  edu- 
cated in  our  public  schools,  and  the  second  generation  of  Letts 
are  thorough  Americans  in  the  majority.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  Letts  are  settled  in  Stales  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  rest  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific 
slope. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  LETTS— Twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  Letts  who  have  come  to  this  country  were  formerly  engaged 
in  agricultural  i)ursui1s.  But  because  they  did  not  have  the 
capital  to  continue  as  farmers  here  the\'  had  to  seek  their  living 
in  industrial  lines  in  our  large  cities.  In  these  centers  they  are 
chiefly  employed  as  .siiined  workers  in  the  wood  and  iron  trades. 
A  fair  proportion  of  Letts  is  to  be  found  among  professional 


men  and  tradesmen.  Lately  there  has  been  noticed  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Letts  who  establish  themselves  as  farmers. 
One  of  the  first  colonies  of  Lettish  farmers  was  founded  in 
Virginia  about  fifteen  years  ago.  But  this  colony  suffered  a 
setback,  because  of  removals,  about  six  j^ears  ago.  The  largest 
and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  colonies  of  Lettish  farmers  is  in 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

SOCIAL  ALINEMENT— Among  the  Letts  the  Baptists  and 
the  Lutherans  constitute  the  religious  group  and  have  their 
work  systematically  organized  in  the  larger  cities.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Lettish  people  here,  it  is  estimated  by  a  Lettish  clergy- 
man, are  not  to  be  classified  too  sharply  on  the  score  of  religion 
or  of  polities.  In  a  general  phrase  they  may  be  described  as 
of  the  liberal  tendency.  Conspicuous  among  Lettish  organ- 
izations is  the  Society  of  Free  Letts,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  which  has  branches  in  some  of  the  largest  American  cities. 
Another  organization,  which  does  good  social  work,  is  the 
Philadelphia  Aid  and  Beneficial  Fund  of  Christian  Letts.  Politi- 
cally considered,  we  are  told,  there  is  a  radical  element  among 
the  Letts  which  includes  about  one-fifth  of  the  Lettish  popula- 
tion here.  They  are  classed  as  "  internationalists."  The 
Lettish  National  League  of  America,  organized  in  January, 
1919,  cherishes  liberal  political  ideas,  we  are  informed,  and  works 
in  harmony  with  the  Lettish  Provisional  Government,  "  which 
stands  for  the  full  freedom  and  self-determination  of  Latvia." 
The  league  has  a  woman's  auxiliary,  which  provides  clothing 
for  the  destitute  people  of  Latvia.  Incidentally,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Allies  have  allotted  a  relief  fund  of  $10,000  per 
month  to  feed  Lettish  children  in  Latvia.  In  April,  1919, 
there  was  incorporated  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  American 
Lettish  Commercial  League,  Avhich  is  designed  to  establish  and 
continue  commercial  relations  Avith  the  United  States. 

OTHER  LETTISH  INFLUENCES  —  The  American  Lettish 
Baptist  Literarjr  Association  was  founded  in  September.  1917, 
and  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  The  chief  object 
of  this  organization  is  to  promote  and  protect  Christian  teaching 
and  American  ideals  among  the  Lettish  people  in  America. 
The  members  of  the  association  are  mostly  citizens  and 
truly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  America.  The  ideals  of  the 
association  are  e.xprest  in  its  semimonthly'  periodical, 
Drauga  Rulss  (The  Friend's  Voice),  which  has  a  very  wide 
circulation  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Brazil.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  only  two  legally  admitted  Lettish  news- 
papers in  the  United  States,  Drauga  Balss  and  Amerikas 
Wehstnesis  (American  Herald). 

The  American  Red  Cross  Lettish  Au.xiliary  was  organized  in 
New  York  City  last  year.  The  work  was  initiated  by  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  of  a  small  group  of  young  girls  until  it  grew  into 
a  strong  body  and  nuvcluKl  a  membership  of  140.  The  Lettish 
Auxiliary  has  contributed  a  fair  share  of  relief-work  in  this 
country.  Except  for  the  radical  group,  the  Lettish  peoplo 
in  this  country  have  shown  a  real  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loyalty 
in  the  days  of  the  country's  trial.  They  have  taken  a  live  part 
in  the  successive  Lil)erfy  Loans  by  forming  local  Lettish  Di\i- 
sions  to  aid  the  drive  in  the  proper  time,  and  ha\e  freely  volun- 
teered their  services  in  the  war.  There  are  Lettish  names  on  the 
honor-roll  of  those  who  suffered  and  died  for  the  ideals  and 
rn'(>d()ni  of  the  United  States. 
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Your  local  lumber  dealer  will 
gladly  supply  you  with  \-akia- 
ble  Southern  Pine  Association 
booklets,  giving  the  standard 
specifications  for  finishing 
Southern  Pine  interiors  — 
standing  trim  and  floors.  Ask 
for  them  today,  and  learn 
how  you  may  incxpensi\el\- 
attain 

Home  Bccuitjf — 
With  a  Saving 


Home  Beauty — With  a  Saving 

Beautiful  woodwork  in  y(nir  home  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
pride  and  satisfaction. 

Therefore,  a  highly  important  consideration  in  the  creation  of 
a  livable,  lovable  home  is  your  choice  of  materials  for  this  interior 
woodwork. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  expend  large  sums  for  rare  and 
costly  woods  for  home  interiors.  Modern  improvements  in  finish- 
ing materials  and  their  use  now  make  it  easy  for  you  to  obtain  any 
desired  effect  in  tone  or  color  in  interior  trim  with  the  use  of  the 
least  expensive  woods.  This  si/bsfantia/  saving  entails  no  saerifice 
of  beauty  or  ntility  xvhen  the  ivood  used  is 
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**The   Wood  ot  Service" 

Southern  Pine  is  so  workable  and  durable  that  it  has  long  since  won  first  place 
as  an  all  purpose,  home-building  wood.  It  has  a  wonderfully  varied  and  beautiful 
grain,  lending  itself  especially  to  the  use  of  stains  and  varnishes.  Properly  treated 
with  paints  or  enamels,  it  takes  and  holds  these  materials  perfectly  and  permanently. 
It  is  the  most  plentiful  of  building  woods,  and  therefore"  costs  less  than  any  other  of 
anything  like  the  same  high  quality. 


'    1.  »»■•-  — - 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


OF  all  Cn'niiau\  >  rtiiiics  of  imu-dtf 
committed  under  the  specious  plea 
of  military  necessity,  none  has  awakened 
such  detestation  for  the  Germans  as  the 
shootinfj  of  Edith  Cavell,  the  British  nurse. 
She  remains.  i)erhaps,  the  most  magnificent 
figure  of  martyrdom  in  the  war,  and  the 
liigh  military  honors  paid  to  her  w^hen  her 
remains  were  taken  home  to  England 
indicate  how  dearly  the  English  ])eople 
cherish  her  memory.  In  the  following 
simple  ])ut  heartfelt  lines  a  poet  who  signs 
only  his  initials  gives  us  in  the  London 
West  mi  lister  Gazette  a  Aivid  impression  of 
the  pageant: 

EDITH   CAVELL 
By  .T.  :sI.  D. 

'Wliai  (lead  Queen  takes  the  homage  of  the  Straits 
And  cnt^^rs  England  by  the  Knglish  gates 
And  with  a  Koyal  esrort".'     Who  is  she 
That  i)asses  throiifih  the  land  so  splendidly? 
An  Eleanor,  a))Ove  whose  halted  bier 
A  Cro.ss  is  set  to  tell  a  queen  lay  liere? 
A  Mary,  borne  from  Fotheringay  to  rest 
Where  earth  is  kinder  than  a  .sister's  bi-east? 
Nay!  'tis  no  queen  for  ■whom  two  summer  skies 
O'er  silent  streets  of  myriad  moistened  eyes 
Tn  two  great  capitals  a  love  proclaim. 
Scornful  of  death  and  iiinocent  of  fame; 
No  queen — only  a  sim])le  English  nurse 
Slaughtered  between  a  challenge  and  a  curse. 
Who  learned  her  duty  where  she  learned  to  ])ray. 
And  died  as  truly  as  she  lives  to-day! 
All  that  she  had — and  that  was  life — she  gave. 
All  that  she  valued — other  lives — to  save: 
All  that  we  praise,  and  all  we  fain  would  be. 
Is  summed  in  her  and  her  simplicity. 

Memories  of  life  in  the  West  are  re- 
produced glowingly  by  Stacia  Crowley-  in 
Srribner's  Magazine.  The  easy,  natural 
lilt  of  these  stanzas  is  especially  attractive. 

"SWEET   ARGOS" 

By  Stacia  Crowley 

A  wind  from  tlie  W<'st ! 
How  it  blows  into  the  heart  of  me. 

A  wind  from  the  West! 
Why  the  West  is  a  part  of  me, 

There,  I  was  born. 
There,  where  the  prairies  are  broad. 

When  the  wild  things  were  growing: 
There,  when  the  wild  birds  were  singing 
And  wild  herds  were  lowing. 

Now  it  is  fields  of  corn. 

But  the  wind  is  not  tamed. 
And  oh,  the  wild  tunes  that  it  whi'stles  to  mc; 

Times   that  it  piped  on  the   prairies 

That  billow  and  roll  like  the  sea; 
Tunes  that  it  catight  from  the  hearts  of  things  there. 

Tumultuous  and  free. 
The  rhythm  of  beating  hoofs 
Drumming  the  earth  in  tlieir  race; 
The  half-tamed  stallion's  neigh, 
.And  the  rain  in  your  face. 

Oh,  the  wind  gathers  all  of  it. 
All,  as  it  goes  rushing  by; 

Even  the  whir  of  the  wild  hawk's  wings 
As  he  swoops  like  a  bomb  from  the  sky; 

Even  the  meadow-lark's  call. 
And  a  sweeter  one  never  was  heard. 

'Tis  the  voice  of  the  prairie  sunset. 

But  you  can't  put  it  itUo  a  word. 

And  the  white  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  air  is  .so  cold  and  so  clear 
That  it  glints  like  the  blade  of  a  sword. 

I  know  I  can  hear  the  voice  of  that  silence. 
.\nd  1  hear,  too,  the  rush  and  swirl  of  the  storm. 
When  the  bliz/.ard  has  marslialed  its  hosts. 

Sweeping  resist lessly  forward 
lis  columns  of  sheeted  ghosts. 

Who,  lasht  into  bitter  fury 
Hy  the  spee<I  of  their  fierce  advance. 

Leap  and  whirl  and  mingle 
111  a  frantic  Dervish  dance. 


ll   iiar|i>.  Uk).  iIk^  primal  prah'ies. 

Where  the  strong  dark  rivers  run; 
AVhere  all  things  live,  as  all  things  should. 

In  the  broad  clear  light  of  the  sun; 
"W'liere  a  friend  is  indeed  a  friend, 

.\nd  a  foe  is  indeed  a  foe, 
And  you  feel  you  can  almost  love  him 

Because  he  hates  you  so. 
Sometimes  it  is  full  of  voices. 

Sometimes  it  is  full  of  tears, 
The  stab  of  a  wrong  or  the  sob  of  a  song 

Passed  with  the  passing  years. 

Sometimes  'tis  a  child  who  listens 

In  the  wonderful  long  ago. 
Filled  with  such  blissful  terror 

As  only  a  child  can  know. 
Cuddled  safe  in  the  home  nest 

.And  thrilling  to  every  cry. 
While  the  wind  and  the  wolves  together 

Howl  the  prairie-born's  lullaby. 

And  then — but  I  hear  the  prelude 

Of  a  song  known  only  to  me. 
Even  the  wind  may  not  sing  it 

For  its  chords  are  mystery. 
Back,  my  feet,  to  your  furrow. 

Bend  to  your  task,  my  will. 
No.  T  must  not  remember. 

Oh,  wind  from  the  West,  be  still. 

Tho  the  "call  of  the  wild"  is  a  familiar 
subject  in  verse,  still,  as  it  comes  e\'ery 
year,  so  the  poets  hear  it  and  sing  of  it 
again  and  again.  A  late  specimen  of 
this  kind  of  poem  is  this  "Trek  Song," 
in  the  Ottawa  Citizen. 

TREK   SONG 

By    ARTHtR    S.    BOURINOT 

AVhen  the  snow  has  left  the  hollows 
And  the  birds  are  flying  North, 
When  the  winds  are  warm  with  April  and  the  rain. 
Oh,  it's  then  the  footsteps  falter  and  the  weary  eye- 
sight follows 
The  ways  that  to  the  wilderness  lead  forth. 

Then  the  heart  longs  for  the  river 

With  its  chanting  choral  song 

.And  the  chain  of  inland  waters  without  end, 

Oh,  it's  then  the  pidses  quicken  and  the  nerves  are 

all  aquiver 
To  take  the  trail  and  trek  among  the  strong. 

And  the. fellowship  of  faring 

Is  the  lure  that  wills  you  on 

With  the  call  to  wliich  you  never  answer  no. 

So  it's  then  you'll  take  the  highroad  and  the  free 

road.  ne\'er  caring. 
And  life  will  lead  .vou  out  to  meet  the  daw'n. 

When  the  wilderness  is  calling 

To  the  broad,  untrodden  floor. 

And  the  heart  responds  with  fervor  to  the  wind. 

Oh,  it's  then  you'll  sing  the  trek  song,  to  the  lilt 

of  water  falling, 
-And  Wandrrhist  will  open  wide  the  door. 

In  much  verse  from  Australian  hands 
th«>re  is  evident  a  keen  desire  for  ad\ cnttire 
as  against  the  nu)not()ny  of  a  routine 
existence.  In  the  Sydney  Bulletin  we  find 
a  i)oem  of  this  character.  Contempt  for 
the  city  is  exprest  in — 

WANDER   SONG 

By  Niya  Becke 

Mad,  restive  city,  you  hold  naught  for  me: 

\o\\r  glamour  and   your  might;    your  nmsic  and 

your  light 
Mere  tinsel  prove  to  nomads  of  the  sea. 

I'm  sick  to  death  of  all  your  sounds  and  siglits; 
Vou  call  to  me  in  vain;    1  loatlic  with  might  and 

main 
^'our  sin,  your  social  laws,  your  fool  delights. 

There  is  a  wider  life  that  holds  me  fast; 

II  calls  aiul  ever  calls;   it's  full  of  lures  and  thralls. 

.\n<l  oh!  it  alwa.vs  draws  me  back  at  last. 


it    speaks    through    halliards    drumming    on    the 

ma.st ; 
Beckons  from  alien  lands  and  lone  Pacific  strands, 
-And   hails  me  down  the  northern   storm-wind's 

blast. 

-Aboard,  my  men!     Aboard!  and  swing  away.  .  .  . 
I   long  to  leave  behind,  with    all  their  kith  and 

kind, 
A'ain  cities  that  would  bind  me  to  their  sway. 

One  seems  to  look  back  the  whole  stretch 
of  a  life's  course  in  reading  "Retrospec- 
tion," which  simply  and  truly  presents  a 
picture  of  human  destiny.  It  appears  in 
"Songs  and  Po'enis,"  by  John  Jay  Chapman 
(Scribner's). 

RETROSPECTION 
By  John  Jay  Chapm.vn 

When  we  all  lived  together 
In  the  farm  among  the  hills. 

And  the  early  summer  weather 
Had  flushed  the  little  rills; 

And  Jack  and  Tom  were  playing 

Beside  the  open  door. 
And  little  Jane  was  maying 

On  the  slanting  meadow  floor; 

And  mother  clipt  the  trellis. 

And  father  read  his  book 
By  the  little  attic  wumIow — 

So  close  above  the  brook: 

How  little  did  we  reckon 
Of  ghosts  thai  flit  and  pass. 

Of  fates  that  nod  and  beckon 
In  the  shadows  on  the  grass; 

Of  beauty  soon  deflowered. 
Engulfed,  and  bbrne  away — 

And  j'outh  that  sinks  devoured 
In  the  chasm  of  a  day! 

Courageous  and  luidaunted. 

As  in  a  golden  haze. 
AVe  lived  a  life  enchanted. 

Nor  stopt  to  coimt  the  days. 

We  that  were  in  the  story 

Saw  not  the  magic  light. 
The  pathos,  and  the  glory 

That  shines  on  me  to-night. 

In  "A  Prayer"  the  same  author  strikes  a 
sincere  and  manly  note  of  religious  feeling." 
His  choice  of  meter  in  these  verses  is  ])ar- 
tieularly  happy,  as  it  accentuates  the 
appealing  tone  of  invocation. 

A   PRAYER 

By  John  J.\y  Chapman 

O  God,  when  the  heart  is  warmest. 

And  the  head  is  clearest. 

Give  me  to  act: 

To  turn  the  purposes  thou  formest 

Into  fact. 

O  God,  when  what  is  dearest 

Seems  most  dear, 

.And  the  i)ath  before  lies  straight, 

AVith  neither  Chance  nor  Fate 

In  my  career — 

Then  let  me  act.     The  wicket  gate 

In  sight,  let  me  not  wait,  not  wait. 

We  do  not  always  fight. 

There  comes  a  dull 

.And  anxious  watching.     After  night 

Follows  dim  dawn  before  the  day  is  full. 

But  there's  a  time  to  speak,  as  to  be  dumb. 

O  God,  when  mine  shall  come. 

And  I  put  forth 

My  strength  for  blame  or  praise, 

Blow  Thou  the  lire  in  my  heart's  hearth 

Into  a  blaze — 

(AVho  kindled  it  but  thou'') 

.And  let  nw  feel  upon  that  first  of  days 

As  1  feel  now. 
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1 1919  by  "Save  the  Surface  Campaign" 


the  Government's  Demonstration 


Concrete  is  an  enduring  material.  But 
even  here  a  protective  coating  helps. 
It  seals  fine  surface  cracks  and  greatly 
helps  to  prevent  their  extension.  Best 
of  all,  coat  the  surface  before  the 
cracks  develop. 


THE  Government  takes  j^ood 
care  to  protect  the  surface  of  the 
Capitol  Dome  at  Washington.  At 
regular  intervals  it  gives  forty  painters 
three  months'  work  providing  a 
weather-proof  coat  to  the  surface  of 
the  iron  of  which  the  dome  is  made. 
Over  5,000  gallons  of  paint  are  used 
for  one  coat. 

This  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
surface  protection  against  rust.  It  is 
interesting,  but  less  inthnately  interest- 
ing than  the  idea  of  protecting  the 
property  of  the  average  householder, 
to  whom  the  expense  of  repairs  and 
replacement  is  even  more  serious  than 
to  the  Government.  With  public  and 
private  property  of  every  kind,  surface 
protection  is  fast  coming  to  be  upper- 
most in  men's  minds. 

Wood  rots  and  warps  and  splits 
unless  its    surface    is  protected,    just     as 


metal  rusts  or  corrodes  for  the  same 
reason.  Most  surfaces  wear  out  either 
to  the  point  of  uselessness  or  extreme 
unsightliness,  if  not  given  surface  pro- 
tection. Inside  the  house  and  outside 
the  house  the  need  is  the  same.  If 
anything  is  used  at  all  its  surface 
?riusi  be  used. 

Cost  of  surface  protection  is  in- 
surance to  the  property.  Insurance 
in  the  usual  sense  is  collected  only 
if  property  is  destroyed.  Insurance 
in  this  sense  is  collected  daily  in 
the  prevention  of  loss  which  the 
protective  coating  affords. 

C 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will  find 
as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will  tell  you  some 
startling  new  things  about  surface  protection  as  a 
means  to  prevent  loss.  Thoroughly  illustrated. 
Send  for  a  copy.  Address  Save  the  Surface  Campaign, 
Room  632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


Some  wood  decay  is  not  noticeable 
until  the  damage  is  extensive.  Column 
bases  and  similar  places  on  your  house 
really  harbor  trouble  unless  watched 
and  kept  protected.  The  cost  of  pro- 
tection is  insignificant. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  representing  the 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Industries,  whose  products,  taken  as  a 
whole,  serve  the  prirriary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and 
beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal, 
cement     and     manufacturing     industries,     and     their      divisions. 


''SAVE    THE    SURFACE    AND    YOU    SAVE  ALL"- ^W^  j;  T^m/dX 


PLASTER 
SURFACES 


'--T 
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■IS  SURFACES"  ;„;-.^.;y,:    PRODUCTS  SURFACES 


METAL 
SURFACES 
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THE    GREAT   AMERICAN    CEMETERY   IN   THE   ARGONNE 


THEY  ARE  XOW  reverentially  gathering  up  the  bodies 
of  the  26.000  American  lioys  who  were  killed  on  the 
Argonne-Meuse  battle-field,  and  burying  them  in  a 
great  cemetery  at  Romagne,  a  little  town  in  the  heart  of  the 
region  where  the  fighting  took  place.  Here  and  there  all  over 
the  big  battle-field  are  stakes, 
each  marking  the  gra^•e  of  an 
American  soldier  who  was  buried 
where  he  fell.  Xo  soldier  whose 
grave  on  the  battle-field  is 
marked  in  any  A\ay  will  miss  be- 
ing placed  in  the  Romagne 
cemetery.  A  careful  record  is 
kept  of  each  interment,  so  that 
in  case  the  bodies  are  eventually 
taken  back  to  the  United  States 
each  may  be  sent  to  a  final  rest- 
i-ng-place  at  home.  William  G. 
Shepherd,  a  correspondent  who 
has  recently  been  at  Romagne, 
which  place  in  the  near  future 
will  be  visited  liy  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans,  gives 
a  viA-id  description  in  the  New- 
York  Erening  Post  of  what  is 
now  taking  place  in  the  French 
Aillage.  We  quote  from  Mr. 
Shepherd's  article: 

Special  passes  are  required  for 
visiting  the  great  cemetery,  which 
is  now  in  course  of  construction. 
This  is  no  place  for  curiosity- 
seekers  or  sensation-hunters,  and 
tho  the  few  hundreds  of  militaj-y 
visitors  and  civilian  workers  are 
carefully  sifted  out  before  they 
are  given  passes  in  Paris  to  visit 
the  American  battle-fields,  they 
are.  nevertheless,  given  another 
sifting   before  they  are  allowed 

a  special  pass  to  the  Ttomagne  territory.  Their  battle-field 
passes,  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  Paris,  do  not  permit  entrance  to 
the  cemetery  district,  or  even  to  the  town  of  Romagne  itself. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town — indeed,  on  a  rolling  meadow  to 
the  north  of  it — we  saw  a  camp  of  dark-brown  tents.  As  we 
came  nearer  we  saw,  among  these  tents,  hundreds  of  our  sturdy 
negro  troops.  It  was  the  lunch-hour,  and  they  had  come  in  to 
the  camp  from  their  task  at  grave-digging. 

As  we  rolled  into  the  cam]),  having  been  stopt  a  second  time 
l)y  a  military  policeman,  who  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  had  per- 
mission to  enter  the  enclosure,  we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  the 
great  cemetery,  to  which  will'ljc  tied  the  heart-strings  that  reach 
out  from  the  2(5,000  American  homes  in  \\hich  the  word  Romagne 
"will  hereafter  be  sacred. 

On  our  right,  on  a  hillside,  we  .saw  what  appeared  to  be  a 
huge  engineering  work.  I  confess  that  1  was  disappointed  to  see 
that  in  i)lace  of  the  single  graves  which  1  had  had  in  mind  I  saAv 
before  me  great  excavations,  much  larger  than  th(^  cellars  of 
average  American  hom(>s.  Th(>  rcddi.sh,  sandy  earth  which  had 
been  thrown  out  from  these  great  graves  was  ])ile"d  si.x  feet  high 
beside  each  of  the  holes. 

These  giant  graves  were  ])erhaps  eight  feel  deep,  and  at  least 
forty  feet  long.  The  liillside  before  us  was  covered  with  them. 
I  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  twenty  of  them,  open,  and 
as  many  more,  marked  by  the  great  obloiig  of  fresh  earth,  had 
V)een  closed. 

In  the  camp  itself  one  iiad  llie  sense  of  being  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  engineering  enterprise.  There  wer(>  tools  all  about,  and 
many  of  the  hundred  or  more  automobilc-l rucks  that  are  used 
at  the  <;ani])  were  standing  alxxit  while  the  negro  soldiers  and 
drivers  took  their  midday  meal.  Brown-faced  and  well- 
weathered    white    men,    wliose  eyes   had    tiie  crowfoot   wrinkles 


common  to  sailors  and  men  who  spend  their  lives  under  the  glare 
of  the  open  sky.  passed  between  the  various  brown-painted 
wooden  office-buildings  or  conversed  in  twos  and  threes  regard- 
ing the  engineering  problems  that  ari.se  from  time  to  time.  These 
nuni  are  engineers  in  the  American  Army,  and  their  assistants 
are   3,000  negroes  gathered  into  the  Army  from  many  different 

corners  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  tented  cami)  where  these 
colored  boys  IWv  I  found  little 
gardens  which  they  themselves 
had  laid  out.  soldier  fashion, 
bordered  by  ^\hitewashed  stones. 
I  was  told  that  A\hen  they  were 
first  given  the  task  of  sexton  for 
the  American  Army,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Argonne,  they  saw 
much  of  the  gruesome  side  of  it 
rather  than  its  worthiness,  and 
that  in  their  tents  at  night  they 
often  went  Avithout  sleep,  sing- 
ing or  droning  out  those  weird 
tunes  that  are  known  in  the 
South  as  "the  blues." 

In  one  of  the  office-buildings  a 
large  force  of  clerks  is  keeping  the 
records  of  the  dead;  no  banking 
firm  could  be  more  careful  of  its 
accounts  than  are  these  clerks 
iwho  are  Avhite  soldiers)  and  their 
superiors  of  their  registration  of 
graAes. 

In  the  road  between  the  camp 
and  the  cemeterA^  I  saAv  great 
piles  of  very  strong  and  well- 
built  caskets.  These  neat  and 
solid  boxes  haAe  been  scientifi- 
cally constructed  so  that  they 
Avill  endure  indefiniteh'. 


Scale  of  Miles 
0       2      4       6       8      10 

CEMteci     DEAflINC    CO    IOC    M.T 


AVHKKE    OL  K    DEAD   OF   THE    ARGONNE    LIE    BURIED 
-\t  Romagne,  on  the  field  where  they  won  the  final  victory. 


The  work  of  interment,  how- 
e\er,  is  far  from  being  the  most 
arduous  part  of  the  task.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  area 
over  Avhich  the  bodies  are  scat- 
tered is  OA'er  thirty  miles  long  and 
sixteen  miles  wide,  and  that  every  yard  of  these  480  square 
miles  must  be  gone  OAer,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  time 
and  labor  iuA^ohed.     Mr.  Shepherd's  account  continues: 

As  Avp  nioAcd  aliout  the  battle-field  later  Ave  saw.  in  fields,  in 
groves,  on  hillsides,  and  cA'en  in  the  yards  of  what  had  been 
the  houses  of  French  villages,  groups  of  negro  soldiers  at  their 
worthy  l>ut  infinitely  slow  task  of  calling  the  roll  of  our  American 
(lead  and  gathering  them  together  at  the  hillside  rendezA^ous  of 
Romagne. 

One  of  the  burning  pictures  of  all  this  war  to  me  Avas  a  view 
of  these  negro  se.xton-soldiers  Avorking  on  a  hilltop  one  rainy 
evening  at  dusk.  They  were  outlined  against  the  gloomy  sky. 
Their  huge  motor-tniek  stood  near  by,  ready  to  carry  their 
burden  to  Ronuign(>.  I  thought  of  the  home  back  in  the  United 
States  where  this  one  dough-boy's  empty  chair  held  its  sacred 
place;  of  ho-w  the  "home  fires,"  of  Avhich  our  dough-boys  had 
so  often  sung,  had  been  kept  burning  for  him;  I  thought  of  hoAV 
the  heart-love  in  that  home  Avould  fiash  across  the  Atlantic 
to  this  bleak  PVench  hillto])  faster  tlian  any  wireless  messjige — 
if  the  home  folk  only  knew. 

It  was  good  to  knoAV  that  he  Avas  being  taken  from  his  solitary 
bed,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle-field  desolation,  back  to  the  crowd 
of  his  buddies  at  Romagne,  This,  that  I  saw  on  the  sky-lints 
was  his  second  mobilization.  Not  this  time  Avill  he  sing  and 
roin])  and  ])lay  and  joke  and  fight;  aft(>r  this  second  mobili- 
zation at  RoMKigne  he  will  just  lie  still  and  rest  Avith  all  the  other 
thousands  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  his  job  Avell  doiu',  until  it  is 
time  for  us  he  saved  to  take  him  back  liome. 

Here  to  the  cemetery  at  Romagne,  on  Memorial  day,  came 
General    Pershing  and    Marshal    Foi-li    and    CJeneral    Degoutt(s 
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Service  at  ^'c$tandard" 
Branches 

In  the  cities  marked  (*)  are  carried 
complete  lines  of  Plumbing  and  Heating 
Supplies,  Farm  Li^htin^  and  Water 
Supply  Systems,  Tools  and  Supplies  for 
Mills,  Mines  and  Factories;  also  for  the 
Water,  Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  industries. 
Write  or  call  on  nearest  branch. 


''c^tandard''  Fixtures 
for  Factories 

Factory  efficiency  is  no  less  a  necessity 
now  that  we  have  turned  to  the  indus- 
tries of  peace.  Sanitary  plumbing  con- 
ditions increase  the  efficiency  of  every 
man  and  woman  thus  employed.  Our 
booklet  on  this  subject — "Factory  Sani- 
tation"—  will  be  sent  to  manufacturers 
on  request. 


Permanent  Exhibits 
in  the  Following  Cities: 


NEW  YORK 35  W.  31st 

NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  DEPT  ) 

50  BROAD 

BOSTON  .  186  DEVONSHIRE 
PHILADELPHIA.  12  15  WALNUT 
WASHINGTON. SOUTHERN  BDG. 

•PITTSBURGH 

.  439   449  WATER 

PITTSBURGH  106  SIXTH 

•PITTSBURGH.   E.    E. 

6373  PENN  AVE. 
♦CHICAGO  14  30  N.PEORIA 
•ST.  LOUIS  810  N.  SECOND 
•EAST  ST.    LOUIS  .         . 

I  5   N.    COLLINSVILLE 
•CLEVELAND  4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

•TOLEDO 311-321    ERIE 

•COLUMBUS 

243-255  S.  THIRD 

•canton 
1  106  second  st.  n.  e. 

•YOUNGSTOWN  

-     458  W.    FEDERAL 

•WHEELING      3120-30  JACOB 

•HUNTINGTON 

SECONDAVE.  AND  TENTH  ST. 
*ERIE 1  28  W.  TWELFTH 


•ALTOONA 918   IITH 

MILWAUKEE  .426  BROADWAY 

•MILWAUKEE 

.  .  311-313  FIFTH  ST. 

•LOUISVILLE.  321  -23  W    MAIN 

•NASHVILLE 

315   TENTH  AVE.  S. 

*NEW  ORLEANS  846  BARONNE 

♦HOUSTON 

COR.  PRESTON  &  SMITH 
•DALLAS.  1  200-  1206  JACKSON 
•SAN  ANTONIO    ..212  LOSOYA 

•FORT  WORTH 

828-830  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY 

201    RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

149-55  BLUXOME 

•LOS  ANGELES 

216-224  S.   CENTRAL 

DETROIT  OFFICE 

....    414  HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE 

1010  KARPEN  BLDG. 

•TORONTO,  CAN 

59  E.   RICHMOND 

•HAMILTON,    CAN 

20  W.  JACKSON 
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Of  First  Importance-the  Kitchen 

WHERE  the  food  is  prepared;  where  cleanli- 
ness and  perfect  sanitation  are  urgently 
demanded;  where  the  health  of  the  family 
is  either  conserved  or  endangered,  according  to  the 
equipment  used  and  the  decree  of  caution  exercised 
— surely  no  part  of  the  home  can  mean  more  to  you 
and  yours  than  the  kitchen. 

You  deserve  not  only  an  attractive,  sanitary  kitchen, 
but  one  that  is  easy  to  work  in — the  "Efficiency" 
type  developed  by  this  Company  and  for  which  the 
name  ''c$tandard"  has  lon^  stood. 


^4^ 


C\^  KITCHEN  SINKS 


H 


— whether  of  the  elaborate 
double  drainboard  style  or 
some  simpler  pattern,  serve 
the  ends  of  kitchen  efficiency. 
These  sinks,  bein^  one  piece, 
beautifully  enameled, mwst  be 
sanitary;  "^^tandafd"  fitting,s 
help  toward  this  end,  too. 

"e^tandard"  Sinks  are  labor- 
savers;  easier  to  work  at,  be- 
cause they  are  adjustable  in 
heig,ht — from  30  to  36  inches 
— and  thereby  prevent  the 
weariness  due  to  working, 
over  a  sink  that  is  too  low. 

As  a  rule  a  new^  sink  can  be 
installed  in  place  of  an  old 
one  in  a  short  time  and  at  a 


low  cost.  Consult  a  Contract- 
ing Plumber  about  chan^in^ 
yours. 

There  are  many  popular  de- 
si^nsof ''e^tandard"  One-Piece 
Kitchen  Sinks — representing, 
a  wide  rang,e  of  prices,  but  all 
embodying,  "c^tandard"  qual- 
ity and  insuring,  "«$tattdard" 
service  to  the  highest  deg,ree. 
They  are  fully  described  in 
our  booklet,  "e^tandard" 
Plumbing,  Fixtures  for  the 
Home."  This  booklet  also 
shows  the  complete 
''c$tandard"  line  of  fixtures 
for  Bath  and  Laundry.  Sent 
free  on  request. 


Standard  cSamtatS  "Wtd  ^o* 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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with  ten  thousand  Aracncan  soldiers  rep- 
resenting divisions  whieh  had  taken  part 
in  the  battle,  to  bid  adieu  to  the  heroic  dead. 
We  quote  from  General  Pershing's  stirring 
tribute  to  the  men  he  had  commanded : 

Reared  in  the  land  of  freedom,  these 
valiant  men,  but  partly  skilled  in  arms, 
came  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  the 
cause  without  desire  for  gain.  By  their 
energ\-,  tlunr  de^■otion,  the  tide  of  war 
turned,  invaded  homes  were  set  free,  and 
human  liberty  was  saved  from  destruction. 

The  principles  which  our  forefathers 
fought  to  establish  the  heroic  dead  who 
lie  here  fought  to  maintain,  and  their 
ideals  have  brought  our  gift  to  the  Old 
World.  But  beyond  this,  our  own  iieojile, 
through  these  sacrifiees  gained  mucii 
honor  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
There  is  gi\en  to  us  a  more  lofty  con- 
ception of  the  grandeur  of  human  liberty 
and  with  it  a  distinct  vision  of  a  better 
world.  To  realize  this  fully,  the  founda- 
tions of  society  must  he  laid  deeper  and 
the  structure  more  firmly  built. 

The  times  demand  of  iis  clearness  in 
thought  and  firmness  in  action.  The 
solidity  of  onr  national  institutions  must 
be  the  bulwark  against  insidious  and 
destructive  tendencies.  The  glory  of  our 
independence  must  remain  the  leaven 
and  our  flag  the  emblem  of  all  that  free 
men  love  and  cherish.  Strengthened  by 
the  practical  test  of  war,  and  with  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  Almighty,  let  us  be 
stedfast  in  upholding  the  integrity  of 
our  traditions  as  a  guide  to  future  gener- 
ations at  home  and  a  beacon  to  all  who  are 
opprest. 

It  is  especially  given  the  soldier  to 
know  clearly  the  price  of  liberty.  Those 
to  whom  America  pays  tril^ute  here  to- 
day came  with  us  in  the  full  vigor  of 
their  youth.  They  left  their  homes, 
encouraged  by  beloved  ones  who  re- 
mained behind.  As  they  went  to  battle 
they  were  united  with  a  holy  inspira- 
tion, realizing  their  mighty  task  and 
their  obligations  to  their  country,  and 
they  fought  with  unparalleled  stoicism  and 
determination. 

We  saw  enthusiasm  and  confidence 
carry  them  on  with  irresistible  force. 
We  saw  them  at  Cantigny  and  again  at 
Chateau-Thierry,  at  St.  Mihiel,  and  on 
this  historic  field  in  the  decisi^'e  battle 
of  the  war.  We  can  again  see  them 
yonder,  moving  foi-ward  as  they  steadily 
ad\anced  across  the  shell-torn  field  under 
withering  fire.  They  cheer  and  gallantly 
charge  the  enemy's  strong  positions.  They 
put  him  to  flight  in  the  shock  of  arms. 
Onward,  ever  onward  they  go,  on  to  the 
final  great  victory. 

We  weep  to-day  over  their  graves 
because  they  are  our  flesh  and  blood,  but 
even  in  our  sorrow  we  are  proud  that  they 
so  nobly  died,  and  our  hearts  swell  within 
us  to  think  that  we  fought  beside  them. 
To  the  memory  of  thest*  hero(^s  this  sacred 
spot  is  consecrated  as  a  .shrine  where  future 
generations  of  men  who  love  liberty  may 
conu'  to  do  homage.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
proclaim  what  they  did;  their  silence 
speaks  more  eloquently  than  words.  But 
it  is  for  us  to  uphold  the  conception  of  duty, 
honor,  and  country  for  which  they  fought 
and  for  which  they  died.  It  is  for  us,  the 
li\  ing,  to  caiTy  forward  their  purpo.se  and 
luivke  fruitful  their  sacrifice. 

And  now,  dear  comrades,  farewell. 
Here  under  the  clear  skies  on  the  green 
liillsides  and  amid  the  flowering  fields  of 
France,  in  the  quiet  hush  of  peace,  we  leave 
you  forexcr  in  Ood's  keeping. 


21,  1919 

CLEMENCEAU  IS  NOT  ONLY  A  "TIGER," 
BUT  ALSO  AN  "  EARLY  BIRD  " 


'  I  ^HERE'S  no  use  trying  to  hold  a  con- 
^  versation  with  Georges  Clemenceau, 
the  "Tiger  of  France,"  unless  you  have 
something  worth  while  to  say  and  can  say 
it  clearly  and  without  waste  of  words. 
He  won't  listen  to  you.  He  is  a  very  busj- 
man  who  gets  up  at  three  in  the  morning 
and  works  at  top  speed  all  day.  But  for 
all  that  he  is  exceedingly  courteous  and 
goes  out  of  his  w^ay  to  show  consideration 
for  others.  Thus,  it  is  said  he  makes  his 
bn>akfast  a  rapid  and  most  informal  meal, 
"so  as  not  to  disoblige  the  cook."  Premier 
Clemenceau  was  born  in  1841,  and  is  thus 
well  over  the  "threescore  and  ten"  which 
is  supposed  to  be  man's  allotted  span  of 
life.  He  is  credited  with  being  one  of  the 
most  electric  figui'es  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, however,  so  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
one  of  those  rare  persons  w^hose  powers 
suffer  no  impairment  with  advancing  years. 
The  Premier  descends  from  a  line  of  men 
who  for  three  hundred  years  had  been 
doctors,  and  he  was  himself  educated  for 
that  profession  and  practised  it  for  a  time, 
later  going  into  journahsm  and  politics. 
In  a  volume  on  "Georges  Clemenceau,  the 
Tiger  of  France,"  by  Georges  Lecomte 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  this  writer  stales, 
among  other  things,  that  a  belief  has  become 
current  that  the  "Tiger"  is  a  man  of  im- 
pulse, incapable  of  controlling  his  changing 
humor,  "flaming  with  anger  or  dangerous 
joke."     However — 

This  is  a  mistake.  Sovereign  calmness 
hides  under  his  jovial  and  brilliant  petu- 
lance. One  can  not  imagine  the  degree 
of  calmness  which  Clemenceau  can  attain. 
He  never  is  so  much  master  of  himself  as 
in  the  graA"est  moments  when,  in  the  midst 
of  the  obstacles  and  dangers,  he  mak(-s  a 
decision. 

Thus,  like  all  real  men  of  action,  Clemen- 
ceau only  appears  nervous  when,  seeing  the 
peril  and  not  having  the  means  to  ward 
it  off,  he  suffers  at  not  being  able  to  act. 
But  when  he  has  the  possibility  of  fighting 
it  and  of  making  his  ideas  prevail,  of  join- 
ing in  the  work  of  salvation,  he  is  immedi- 
ately wonderful  in  his  lucid  calmness. 

At  no  time  have  his  intimate  eollalioi-a- 
tors,  who  really  know  his  character,  been 
mistaken  in  it.  The  often  recognized  sign 
of  battl(!  is  his  placid  gravity,  his  a})pear- 
ance,  and  his  movements;  even  his  gayest 
l)layfulness,  Avhich  reveals  a  great  freedom 
of  mind,  is  blended  Avith  his  greatest 
anxiety. 

We  shall  not  go  so  far  as  tt)  say  A\ith  ii 
certain  man  gi\(>n  to  paradox,  who,  looking 
at  him  carefully,  remarked:  "Clemenceau 
is  joyfully  serene  to-night.  Things  are  not 
going  well!"  But  it  is  true  that,  with  his 
perfect  control  over  himself,  he  is  never  so 
calm  as  at  the  moment  when  he  has  to  be. 

Therefore,  in  this  war  in  whicii  the  life  of 
France  is  at  stake,  since  he  has  the  n>spon- 
sibility  of  the  gigantic  struggle  and  can 
act,  he  astonishes  thos(>  who  do  not  know 
him  well  by  his  thoughtful  gra\  i(y  and  calm. 

H(>  is  master  of  himself  enousifh  to  be  able 
to  measure  out  his  violence,  note  its  eft'ect, 
and  stoj)  it  at  the  right  nu)ment.  What  a 
nervous  force  hi' holds  in  check  for  the  sake 
of  clear  reasoning! 


Then  the  author  goes  on  to  explode 
another  mistaken  idea  regarding  the 
Premier  which  refers  to  the  complaint 
that  he  doesn't  know  how  toMisten.  Xot 
only  does  he  Usten,  it  is  said,  but  while 
listening  he  refl.ects  upon  and  discusses  in 
his  o\\n  mind  what  he  hears,  even  while 
listening  thereto.  Yes,  he  listens  all 
right — 

But  he  does  so  only  if  he  is  interested, 
if  the  person  who  is  talking  does  not 
appear  foolish,  confused,  hare-brained. 

Since  he  hates  to  lose  his  time  and  has  a 
hoiTov  of  confused  wordine.ss,  of  dream- 
ing, disordered  minds,  of  blunderers  and 
fools,  there  are  persons  of  great  impor- 
tance and  of  high  rank  to  whom  he  listens 
no  more  after  two  minutes  of  their  rambling 
talk  and  whom  no  human  power  will  force 
him  to  hear  again. 

1 1  aA  ing  received  his  rap  over  the  knuckles, 
the.se  men  are  naturally  the  ones  who 
re])roach  him  and  who  gi\e  him  the  repu- 
tation of  not  getting  information  or 
opinions. 

He  gets  information,  certainly,  but  only 
from  those  who  Jcnow.  He  gets  opinions, 
but  only  from  those  who  think. 

Watch  him  at  lougerheads  with  men 
Avho,  on  the  contrary,  are  sober  and  clear 
in  their  exposition  of  the  subject  and  are 
bringing  him  sure  information  or  an 
interesting  idea.  After  having  looked  into 
their  eyes  and  listened  Avith  calmn  s 
and  in  impressive  silence  to  their  word.^, 
he  sums  up  in  a  few  words  the  objections 
that  he  believes  to  be  valid. 

He  discusses  as  long  as  he  belieA'es  he  is 
right,  or  until  he  has  brought  forth  argu- 
ments so  strong  that  his  opposition  is 
strengthened.  Then  he  keeps  silent. 
And  his  collaborators  knoAv  what  this 
silence  means.  It  is  useless  to  in.sist  in  a 
last  charge.     The  case  is  heard. 

Then  come  a  few  hom's  more  of  consid- 
eration to  see  if  really  he  can  find  nothing 
against  the  argument  that  he  is  on  the 
point  of  adopting.  Then  very  simply  Avith 
the  good  faith  Avhich  is  characteristic  of 
him,  he  makes  it  his  own  because  he 
considers  it  the  best  henceforth. 

It  is  not  only  when  they  bring  him  an 
interesting  A'iew  that  he  takes  the  opinion 
of  others  into  consideration.  He  knoAvs 
hoAV  to  listen  Avhen,  before  a  public  debate 
or  a  decision  to  be  made,  he  Avishes  to  test 
his  ideas  beforehand. 

He  fences  so  that  he  Avill  be  opposed. 
He  proA'okes  count(>r-attacks.  He  tries  his 
strength.  It  is  curious  cerebral  gymnas- 
tics after  long  mental  control.  It  is  a 
practise  stroke  before  the  game. 

These  are  trial  games  Avhich,  Avith 
partners  Avell  chosen,  permit  him  to  discern 
better  the  strength  and  the  Aveakness  of 
his  argument.  And  this  is  also  a  proof  of 
his  fair-mindedness. 

Another  i)eculiarity  of  his  character  is, 
after  the  examination  of  a  difficult  affair 
or  consideration  concerning  some  ticklish 
debate,  the  clear-sigh t(>dness  in  Avhich  he 
selects  the  essential  i)()int  ui)on  Avhich  he 
must  insist,  and  also  the  Aveak  point  Avhere 
the  adverse  attack  may  Avell  strike,  and 
Avhich  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  defend  Avith 
the  greatest  en(>rgy.  Then  he  fortifies  it 
and  masses  his  reserves  there. 

This  timeliness  of  Mr.  Clemenceau  is 
very  fortunate  and  is  always  the  fruit 
of  long  deliberation  A\ith  himself.  Nothing 
can  distract  him  from  the  intense  applica- 
tion of  his  mind  with  which  he  falls  to  the 
study  of  a  i)roblem,  until  the  best  solution 
and  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  it  appear 
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Scarcely  before  the  paint  is  dry, 
the  big  electric  crane  hoists  them 
to  the  car  for  shipment. 

Our  dealers  are  making  deliveries 
direct  from  car  to  farm. 


Dray  Kerosene  Shunt—;- 

At  full  load  the  Dray 
Kerosene  Shunt  feeds 
cold  fuel  through  the 
butterfly  valve  direct 
to     the       combustion 
chamber.       At      light 
load  it  forces  the  fuel 
down  through  the  hot 
exhaust  manifold,  pre- 
heating it  before  it  en- 
ter s       the 
combustion 
o  h  a  m  b  e  r — 
YL  HtAJl        «  '  V  i  n  g     a 
smooth  -  run- 
ningengineat 
alUoadswith- 
out     delicate 
adjustment 
of    the     car- 
buretor. 
Thisistheex- 
planation    of 
the  economi- 
cal,     flexible 
power  of  the 
New     Hart  - 
Farr. 


Hart-Parr  Running  Full  Time, 
Orders  Booked  Ahead.  Why? 

Careful  tractor  buyers  are  choosing  the  New 
Hart-Parr  30  because  power  and  fuel  economy 
tests  throughout,  the  country  have  continually 
proven  its  high  qualities. 


Specifications 

Power — Pulls  three  plows  — 
30  H.  P.  on  belt. 

Motor  —  2  -  cylinder  twin,  4 
cycle.  Valve  in  head  750 
R.  P.  M. 

Tractor  Frame — Cast  steel, 
one  piece.  No  bend, no  twist. 

Carburetoi — New  Dray  kero- 
sene shunt. 

Bearings— S.  K.  F.  and  Hyatt. 

Speeds  —  Two  forward ;  one 
reverse.- 

Transmission — Selective  slid- 
ing gear. 

Cooling  Device — Honeycomb 
radi  a  tor— shaft-driven  pump 
and  fan. 

Lubrication — Fresh  oil,  force 
feed. 

Weight— 5, 158  lbs. 

Price— $1,395  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


The  final  testis  when  the  tractor 
gets  into  the  hands  of  the  farm- 
er— and  owners  of  New  Hart- 
Parr  30's  are  continually  spread- 
ing the  story  of  its  satisfactory 
performance  on  the  farm. 

Hart- Parr  Company  entered  the 
reconstruction  period  trained  by 
the  high-specification  Army  and 
Navy  Ordnance  work.     Thanks 


to  our  war  work  the  quality  and 
workmanship  of  the  Hart-Parr 
product  is  up  to  Government 
standard. 

Eighteen  years  ago  Hart-Parr 
founded  the  tractor  industry. 
Many  of  our  old  60' s  that  plowed 
the  virgin  prairies  of  the  North- 
west are  working  the  same  fields 
today.  We  still  aim  to  lead  the 
tractor  industry. 


J  J  rite  today  for  complete  catalogue  if  the  Xew  Hart-Parr  30 
Some  desirable  territory  is  still  open   to   dealers. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 


Founders  of  the  Tractor  Industry 


931  Lawler  St.,  Charles  City,  la. 
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to  him.  As  remarkable  as  his  faculty  of 
improAnsation,  he  is  not  one  of  those  who 
trusts  to  chance.  He  has  the  clear  and 
foreseeing  brain  of  a  leader. 

And  here  follow  some  glimpses  of  the 
"Tiger"  as  he  appears  in  his  every-day 
life  at  his  home  and  at  his  office: 

Behold  him  in  his  own  home,  in  his 
Tuodest  ground-floor  apartment  in  the  Rue 
Franklin,  where  he  has  lived  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  works  at  his  table  shaped  like  a 
horseshoe,  suitable  for  th<'  display  of  the 
many  different  official  documents  with 
which  he  is  occupied  at  Ihe  same  time.  Or 
see  him  in  his  minister's  cabinet,  formerly 
at  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  now  at 
llie  Department  of  War.  Tlie  cares  which 
assail  him,  the  constant  stream  of  peoi^le, 
news  which  sweeps  in  like  waves  from  the 
whole  world,  the  sudden  appearance  of  his 
ministers,  of  gen^'rals,  of  diplomats,  the 
secret  arrival  of  his  intimate  aids,  the 
different  combinations  which  he  follows 
through  everything,  nothing  alters  his 
calm  and  his  lucidity  of  mind. 

^Motionless  but  looking  straight  at  his 
interlocutors,  he  suddenly  becomes  ani- 
mated if  the  communication  interests  liiiii. 

Then,  while  listening  or  while  answering, 
Avith  lively  gestures  sometimes  he  claps 
upon  his  powerful  skull,  now  pretty  bald, 
his  inseparalile  cap  with  earlaps,  made  of 
.soft  wool  in  the  winter,  of  silk  during  the 
summer,  a  hunter's  cap  which,  like  his 
little  soft  hat,  is  a  part  of  his  legendary 
appearance.  Sometimes  he  takes  it  off 
to  put  it  on  again  soon  with  a  light  tap, 
keeping  up  the  discussion  all  the  time. 

A  head-dress  worn  in  his  fashion  does  not 
give  to  its  owner  the  air  of  an  old  man, 
I  beg  you  to  believe. 

It  is  a  head-dress  Avhich  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  does  not  remain  long  in 
repose  and  which  all  the  Prime  IMinisters 
and  military  chiefs  of  the  Entente  must 
have  seen  rise  and  fall  on  this  cxpressiA^, 
dominating  face. 

Ot,  behold  CUemenceau  pass,  his  step 
alert,  resolute,  in  spite  of  his  years,  his 
liat  a  bit  cocked  over  his  ear,  his  sardonic 
face,  his. cane  over  his  shoulder. 

He  has  always  been  known  for  this 
carriage  of  his  head  and  his  gait.  Kei)t 
young  by  horseback  riding  and  fencing,  he 
remained  for  a  long  time  supple  and  shm- 
der.  Age  has  given  him  a  little  onhonpoiut 
without  weighing  him  down.  He  walks 
less  quickly,  p<'rhaps,  but  still  with  great 
precision  and  sprightliness. 

He  is  not,  he  nc^ver  will  hv,  an  old  pussy- 
footing parliamentarian.  He  never  turns 
his  shoulders  sideways,  })ut  walks  straight 
along  in  crowds.  Al)ov(>  these  square 
shoulders  observe  this  battering  mien, 
this  mouth  ready,  under  the. white  mane  of 
his  mustache,  for  a  sly  joke,  this  m(Try 
and  attentive  look.  Listen  to  this  vi\a- 
cious  voice,  at  times  a  bit  dry,  and  y(>t  very 
warm,  harmonious,  and  of  a  timbre  which 
stirs. 

Heavy  tho  the  burden  of  responsibility 
resting  on  th<'  l*remier's  shoulders  may  be, 
it  does  not  render  him  solemn  or  melan- 
choly, for — 

lie  jokes,  ho  jollies,  he  disconcerts  and 
enchants  people  by  his  j)ictureKque,  i)ithy 
sayings,  i;y  his  "X|)ressive  i)hras«'s,  and  by 
liis  humor.  Oti.  does  not  find  him  dull 
e\'en  in  his  gravest  moments. 

'Blunders  exasperat(>  him.  Solemn  stu- 
pidity, doting  upon  itself,  adds  some 
gai<'ty  to  his  'rritation.  The  -.c  ravaganees 
of  <■'•!  tain  prelcntiuus  hareb'  ^med  ])ersons 
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mix  joy  with  his  amazement.  The  human 
animal,  whatever  it  may  be,  always  diverts 
and  interests  him.  And  tranquilly,  with 
an  amused  look,  he  watches  the  comedy  of 
the  world.  But  he  is  not  stingy  toward  the 
human  animal  with  his  cutting  jokes. 
What  barbed  shafts,  always  with  good 
humor,  he  fires  at  it! 

With  a  light  paw  and  with  a  smile,  he 
toys  with  the  lack  of  good  sense  and  logic, 
with  weakness  and  fear,  with  incoherence 
he  passes  by,  cordial,  jocose,  bantering. 
And  he  leaves  behind  him  a  wake  of 
striking  jokes  and  prolonged  laughter. 
They  resound  still  there  A\'here  he  was,  while 
his  spirit  has  awakened  other  laughter. 

Everywhere  he  appears  the  conversa- 
tion becomes  animated  and  its  tone  rises. 
^n  the  corridors  of  the  Senate  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  usual  banal, 
stupid  gossip  is  being  carried  on.  Clemen- 
ceau  arri\es.  hiding  so  many  serious 
thoughts  under  .his  joviality;  immediately 
by  his  radiance  and  by  the  inspiration 
of  his  presence,*  he  shakes  people  out  of 
their  torpor  and  foi'ces  them  to  come-  out 
of  their  dulness.  Faces  light  up,  gestures 
become  more  lively,  clever  ideas  and 
lirilliant  repartee  flash  back  and  forth. 
The  fireworks  begin,  gay  wit  sparkles,  tlie 
charm  of  his  mind  has  worked.  Around 
(leraenceau  no  one  can  be  sad  or  dull. 
The  stupid  gvt  away  as  from  too  hot  a  fire. 

On  certain  days  his  radiant  vitality  and 
his  energy  accomplish  wonders.  He 
awakens  in  his  steps  confidence  and  hope. 

Here  is  a  simple  example:  On  the  second 
day  of  the  great  offensive  in  March  against 
the  British  troops,  at  the  moment  that  the 
German  flood  Avas  submerging  CAcrything 
in  front  of  it  and,  through  a  formidable 
break  in  the  line,  Avas  rolling  toAvard  Paris, 
Avith  a  heavy  heart  under  the  impassiA^e 
air  Avhich  must  be  kept  in  such  hours,  in 
my  haste  to  have  news  less  bad,  I  entered 
the  Palais  Bourbon,  where  sometimes 
information,  not  yet  printed,  circulates. 

The  atmosjihere  Avas  lugubrious.  No 
favorable  rumor.  Dismayed  faces,"  shak- 
ings of  the  head  and  the  manner  of  pe£)ple 
Avho  are  expecting  the  Avorst.  Excejjt  for 
certain  deputies  and  journalists  who,  con- 
trolling their  anxiety,  Avere  standing  their 
ground,  hoAV  fcAv  among  the  best  Avere 
shoAving  souls  sufficit>ntly  stedfast.  This 
ant-hill  aboA^e  Avhich  too  many  blaclv 
moths  Avere  flying  Avas  scarcely  reassuring. 
After  haA'ing  tried  to  react  against  this 
uneasiness  by  taking  an  air  of  calm  con- 
fidence, I  hurried  elscAvhere  to  breathe. 
On  the  threshold  I  encounter  a  friend  Avho, 
like  me,  Avas  happy  to  get  aA\'ay.    We  talk. 

"Clemenceau  has  not  come?"  I  asked 
him. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "He  has  been  away 
at  the  front  all  day." 

"It  is  plain  that  they  are  haiing  a  bit 
of  a  hurricane." 

The  next  day,  impelUnl  by  the  same 
desire  for  quick(>r  news,  1  enter  there  as  1 
go  elsewhere.  Nolhiug  more  faA'oral)le. 
The  break  has  ratlu>r  be(>n  enlarged.  TIk^ 
onrush  of  the  Avaves  continues  to  shalv(> 
everything.  There  is  really  no  reason  Avhy 
tiu>  same  faces  should  not  hav(>  th(\  same 
expressions  of  sadiu'ss  and  apprehension. 
Yet  1  find  them  transformcul.  Their  eyes 
are  clearer,  their  demeanor  is  more  ])r()ud 
and  more  resolute.  The  Avords  that  one 
hears  are  more  confident.  The  atmosphero 
is  better.      I  ask  questions. 

( "lemenceau  has  just  i)assi'd  by.  He  has 
reanimated  hope.  His  ardor  has  Avarmed 
e\(>rybody.  It  is  Avonderful  that  an  old 
iieart  has  so  much  Aouth. 

Premier  Clemenceau  has  beeu  able  to 


keep  up  his  marA'elous  A-igor  of  body  and 
mind  onlj'  through  moderation  in  all  things 
and  the  observance  of  rigorous  rules  of 
hA-giene.     As  we  are  told: 

He  does  not  smoke,  eats  little,  scarcely 
drinks  anything  but  water.  Until  about 
1890  he  Avas  a  constant  attendant  at  first 
representations  of  plays  of  a  social  or 
literary  value.  For  some  thirty  years, 
except  for  very  rare  occasions,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  dinner  at  the  home  of  intimate 
friends  Avhere  he  hopes  to  have  an  agreeable 
give-and-take  of  ideas,  he  does  not  go 
aAvaj'  from  home  at  night  and  goes  to  bed 
A^eiy  early. 

It  is  true  that  he  gets  up  regularly  at 
three  o'clock  cA'cry  morning,  and  sometime  s 
CAcn  earlier.  Not  having  need  of  a  long 
sleep,  he  is  not  far  from  belicAang  that 
sleep  is  a  prejudice.  Courageous  people, 
quite  snobbish  that  they  haAe  got  up 
at  six  o'clock,  and  the  Avorkmen  Avho  are 
getting  to  their  Avork  at  the  same  hour, 
and  in  Avhose  eyes  he  is  nothing  except  a 
bourgeois  jDrofiteer,  do  not  suspect  that  at 
this  moment,  if  he  is  minister,  he  has 
already  studied  two  or  three  dossiers,  and 
if  he  is  become  a  journalist  again  has 
Avritten  his  article. 

In  order  to  furnish  him  Avith  the  latest 
ncAvs  of  the  eA'ening,  the  secretary  has 
them  sent  by  messenger  to  his  homf. 
They  are  slipt  under  the  doormat,  Avhere 
Clemenceau  knows  that  he  wnll  find  them. 
But  how  often  in  his  haste  to  know  the 
CAcnts  and  to  get  to  AA'ork,  thinking  that 
he  has  slept  too  long,  the  industrious  and 
impetuous  old  man  comes  to  lift  up  the 
mat  before  the  messenger  has  brought 
the  dispatches  for  him  to  devour! 

Then,  Avhen  the  precious  envelop  has 
appeared,  for  three  or  four  hours  he  enjoys 
the  delight  of  a  hixrd  battle,  in  solitude-, 
until  the  illuminating  idea  springs  forth 
and  he  hits  upon  his  stirring  phrases. 

After  that,  he  indulges  in  a  half  hour's 
gymnastic  exercise,  Avhieh  keeps  up  the 
vigorous  suppleness  of  his  muscles  and 
insures,  through  a  perfect  circulation  of 
blood,  the  calm  lucidity  of  his  mind. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  first  A'isitors,  to 
Avhom  morning  appointments  were  given, 
present  themsehes.  Busy  men  can  not 
avoid  crowding  their  days  except  by  being 
methodical.  Thus  Clemenceau,  exact  and 
precise  like  all  great  AA'orkers,  does  not  keep 
])eople  Avaiting.  Try  to  arrange  three  or 
four  appointments,  one  of  Avhich  will  be 
with  Clemenceau,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  he 
for(>sees  you  have  an  iut(>resting  com- 
munication to  make  you  Avill  get  an 
appointment  Avith  him  first. 

As  courteous  as  he  is  punctual,  as  a 
general  rule  he  keeps  his  correspondence 
up  to  date.  What  a  lesson  this  is  for 
certain  ill-mannered,  negligent  people  a\  ho 
think  they  can  afford  to  be  geniuses  by 
never  deigning  to  reply.  This  glorious  old 
man,  in  spite  of  his  busy  life,  does  not 
Avish  to  do  to  others  what  he  would  not 
Avish  to  haAe  doiu^  to  himself.  So  he  takes 
tlu'  trouble  to  .ai'knowledge.  by  a  note,  the 
receipt  of  the  smallest  book  sent  to  him. 
Ciod  and  his  coHcicrqc  knoAV  hoAV  his  door 
is  l)onibarded  Avith  them. 

Immediately  after  his  breakfast  comes 
his  departure  for  the  Senate.  Without 
negl(>cting  its  deliberations  or  tho  lobby- 
ing, too  fully  informed  in  rt^gard  to  affairs 
undcn-  eonsideration,  he  presides  OA-er 
either  the  Commission  of  the  Army  or  the 
interrogation  of  the  ministers  Avith  vigor 
and  Avitho\it  allowing  any  concealment 
of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

Then  he  goes  to  his  editorial  office, 
Avhere  he  is  glad  to  talk  intimately  with  his 
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First,  cr  Cioil  Pyrumiti,  scfulchrc  of 
CliKj'ii.  ni'iiid  /;inf;  of  the  fourth  ily misty, 
J7_3j-3(>M>  li.C.  Its  heiiiht  oriaiiKil/y'iuis 
^Si  feel;  its  bast:.  774  fret. 
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STUPENDOUS  TASK,  the  construction  of  this  Egyptian 
tomb — masses  of  brick,  cased  with  red  syenitic  granite  exqui- 
sitely fitted  together. 

A  monument  to  perseverance. 

Perseverance  is  pyramided  in  the  HARD  MAN  "good  will  "  — 
paramount  in  HARDMAN  tires. 

Practically  all  business  is  on  a  basis  of  confidence. 

For  twenty-five  years  HARDMAN  has  built  up  confidence 
with  a  product  that  consistently  perpetuates  that  standard. 

The  actual,  hand-made,  manufacture  of  the  tire  itself  also  is 
very  much  like  building  a  pyramid — laminating  the  fabric 
and  rubber  with  such  exacting  precaution  that  the  finished 
product  will  withstand  wear  and  tear  just  as  the  pyramids 
of  old  have  defied  centuries  of  nature's  torments. 

HARDMAN  tires,  both  cord  and  fabric,  are  wr-apped  tread.  Made  under  a 
lony,-time,  single  cure  process — the  way  to  make  tires  uniformly  good.  Extra 
heavy,  pure  para  cushion  is  applied,  together  with  pliable  tread,  standard  Sea 
Island  fabric  and  thick  gauge,  thereby  reducing  liability  to  stone  bruise. 

HARDMAN  tubes  are  laminated— liand-buiit  of  the  finest  rubber,  toughened  and  cured 
by  tlie  HARDMAN  formula.  They  aie  wonderfully  flexible,  yet  extremely  strong — 
backed  by  an  unquestionable  guarantee. 

You  can  |)yrainid  vour  mileage  with   HARDMAN   tires. 

HARDMAN  RUBBER    CORPORATION 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Spark  Plug? 


Dynamoraeter  Test 
Guarantees  Dependability 


CHAMPIft 
I 

ftfG,U.S.PATOli 


In  addition  to  all  the  laboratory  tests 
on  the  xarious  materials  going  into 
Champion  Spark  Plugs,  this  actual  en- 
gine test  is  the  daily  check  on  the  de- 
pendability of  each  day's  production  of 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  for  every  type 
of  engine  and  for  every  possible  road 
task. 


NO  MATTER  what  type  of  auto- 
motive engine  you  have,  nor  under 
what  service  conditions  you  put  it,  the 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  recommended 
for  that  particular  type  of  engine  have 
already  shown  a  ioo%  efficiency  record 
under  exactly  similar  service  strains. 

In  the  Dynamometer  Department  of 
our  laboratories  \  arious  types  of  engines 
etjuipped  with  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
are  being  run  at  all  times  under  the 
most  severe  conditions. 

These  tests  duplicate  the  work  spark 
plugs  must  perform  when  climbing  steep 
hills,  pulling  heavy  truck  loads  through 
deep  mud,  racing  on  speedways,  plow- 
ing fields  under  hot  suns,  or  edging  make  sure  the  name  Champion  is  on  the 
slowly  through  congested  Fifth  Avenue  Insulator  and  the  World  trade-mark  on 
tiafhc.  the  box  and  a\-oid  substitutes. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ontario 


The  greater  resisting  power  of  our 
famous  No.  3450  Insulator  together 
with  our  patented  asbestos  gasket  con- 
struction and  coupled  with  extreme  care 
in  manufacture,  close  inspection  and 
rigid  production  tests  enable  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  to  stand  up  and  keep  going 
better  and  longer. 

Buy  Champion  Spark  Plugs  now  and 
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Champion  7  8-18 
A  44,  Price  $1.00 


coodilors  or  willi  friends  wlio  chaiU'c  to 
come,  llo  is  too  full  of  lifo  not  to  like  to 
hav«'  lift'  aro)m<l  liiiii.  lie  ffocs  there 
every  ev(>niiij^.  Uiif  if  \<)ii  wisli  to  find 
him  in  tj;ood  luitnor,  l)e  earefiil  not  lo 
l)rese!it  yourself  before  him  before  tie  has 
read  the  afternoon  editions  and  revised 
his  morniiifj:  article  iiceordin^'  to  the  im- 
pressions of  the  day.  Otherwise,  no 
niatt(>r  how  nuich  of  a  fi-iend  of  his  you 
nuiy  be,  you  will  ord_v  find  an  inii)alienl 
mail  sweepinj;  his  eyes  over  the  evening' 
papers  whili-  h<>  listens  to  you  and  furious 
at  not  beiufj  abh^  to  read  b(>tter  and  listen 
to  you  iiu)r(>  fraiuiuill>-.  A  half-liour 
later,  when  his  article  is  corrected  and  tlu' 
papers  are  read,  he  beconu>s  the  f!;ayest 
of  talkers. 

it  is  the  san\e  proj^rani  at  the  JNlinistry. 
There  is  this  dilTerehce,  that  the  revision 
of  his  article  is  replac(*d  by  tlie  careful  and 
minute  study  of  affairs,  whether  tho  morn- 
ing is  passed  in  the  Rue  Saint  Donunique 
instead  of  at  home,  or  whether  there  pass(>s 
through  his  ofKce  a  great  number  of 
summoned  visitors  such  as  ministers, 
members  of  Parliament,  generals,  am- 
bassadors, public  officials,  journalists.  Al 
three  o'clo"ck  the_  stream  of  visitors  liegins 
again,  made  pleasant  by  inevitable  inter- 
ruptions of  rapid  talks  in  regard  to  dis- 
patches and  decisions  to  b(>  made.  This 
continues  iiutil  Cl(>meneeau  locks  himself 
in  to  work  with  his  colleagues  who,  sum- 
ming up  affairs  in  a  few  precise  phrases, 
know  how  his  l)rain  A\orks. 

There  are  often  private  interviews  with 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  whom 
Clemenceau  keeps  informed  of  everything. 
Once  a  week  he  meets  with  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  which,  since  the  war,  has  held 
constant  meetings,  in  which  harangues 
were  kept  up  for  hours.  From  time  to 
time  he  makes  a  visit  to  the  Senate  or  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  when  he  thinks 
that  his  presence  can  be  useful  or  when 
he  has  something  to  say;  but  he  refuses 
to  waste  time  in  the  corridors  in  order  to 
foil  plots. 

Moreover,  lie  lias  so  much  to  do  and  the 
phases  of  the  struggle  demand  such  close 
application  that  he  becomes  more  and  more 
sparing  of  his  words  and  time. 

He  always  had  a  horror  of  superfluous 
verbiage;  and  even  during  his  first  presi- 
dency of  the  Council,  which  he  spent  at  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  his  busy  life 
forced  him  to  demand  great  brevity  and 
to  avoid  useless  conversation. 

One  day  he  was  terribly  beset  and  over- 
taxed. One  of  his  prefects,  Avho  was  short 
of  money,  insisted  on  being  received,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  minister  was 
showing  a  visitor  out  he  made  a  last 
effort  through  the  half-opened  door. 

"One  word!"  begged  the  prefect,  who 
w^as  really  in  need  of  very  prompt 
assistance. 

"All  right;  but  only  one!"  Clemenceau 
replied  imperiously. 

"  Dough !"  implored  the  official,  who  was 
suddenly  inspired  by  necessity. 

Then,  disarmed  and  diverted,  the  min- 
ister had  him  enter  and  the  two  men 
talked  it  over. 

Another  time  one  of  his  most  faithful 
friends  whom  in  normal  times  he  takes  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  seeing,  conies  into 
his  office  at  a  rush-hour. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  cries  out 
hastily,  extending  his  hand. 

"Simply  shake  hands,"  the  friend 
explains. 

"It's  done!"  Clemenceau  replies  brusklj' 
but  affably.     "Now  get  out!" 

Then,  Avithout  a  smile  for  his  visitor, 
he  goes  back  to  work. 
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lliumiiial  ing  of  a  man's  character  are 
the  wa\s  in  which  lie  pla.ss.  As  might 
be  expected  of  a  vigorous  personality 
like  that  of  the  Prencli  Premier,  he  loves 
Natiin',  and  speiios  his  leisure  liiiie  w  allying 
under  th(>  trees  in  gardssns  and  jiarks  or 
hunting  in  th(^  fields  and  woods.  Al.so 
he  is  xvvy  fond  of  animals.     We  read  on: 


lie  likes  to  have  tlxMii  around  him  con- 
stantly and  watch  them.  Their  beauty 
charms  him.  TlH>ir  ])eacefii!iiess  calms 
him.  11(^  likes  their  colors,  their  forms, 
(heir  life.  Dogs  are  his  preferred  com- 
jianions.  Their  joyous,  intelligent,  docile 
tid(>lity  is  a  pleasure*  to  him.  In  llieir 
instinct,  sharpened  by  the  n-lations  and 
conversations  one  has  with  them,  he  tinds 
more  wisdom,  kindness,  and  upright  m  ss 
than  in  [ho  strange  soul  of  some  men. 

He  always  has  beautiful  dogs  of  all  kinds 
about  him.  They  are  his  familiar  com- 
panions, who  never  enerv^ate  him  and 
whom  he  never  scolds.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  the  watchful  face  of  one  of 
Ihem  through  the  window  of  his  automobile. 
During  his  first  Premiership  his  favorite,  a 
magnificent  P]nglish  dog,  stretched  out 
luxuriously  in  front  of  the  flaming  logs 
ill  his  office,  received  his  guests  with  him. 

Tliis  friend  of  trees  and  beautiful 
gardens  suffered  to  see  the  park  of  the 
ministerial  residence  lifeless  and  deserted. 
One  would  have  said  it  was  the  park  of  th(> 
Sleeping  Beauty  and  that  after  a  hundred 
years  of  silence  there  was  nothing  in  it 
except  emptiness  and  motionlessness.  Tired 
of  seeing  nothing  move  except  the  water 
with  which  the  gardener  watered  the  lawns, 
he  had  the  idea  of  stocking  it  with  animals. 
He  put  peacocks  and  swans  into  it;  and, 
while  he  Avorked  and  listened  to  his  visitors, 
he  looked  at  the  majestic  walk,  the  im- 
pressive immobility,  and  the  shaded  plu- 
mage of  the  birds. 

This  was  a  fine  scandal.  The  employees 
of  the  Ministry  were  shocked  at  his  unusual 
fancy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint  -  Honore,  furious  to  hear  the  mo- 
notonous caU  of  the  peacock  night  and 
day,  complained  repeatedly  to  the  chief  of 
police.  A  long  and  memorable  battle  of 
ambuscades  and  cruel  cunning  ensued. 
One  of  the  swans  was  poisoned.  The  chief 
of  police  was  on  the  eve  of  being  forced  to 
summon  his  recalcitrant  minister.  Finally, 
so  the  story  goes,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
look  at  the  colorful  splendor  of  the  pea- 
cocks, Mr.  Clemenceau  had  to  resign  him- 
self to  the  remoA'al  of  their  vocal  cords. 

The  Premier  is  also  interested  in  works 
of  art.  He  early  became  a  colle<^tor  of 
Japanese  curios,  and  for  a  long  time  in  his 
former  apartments  an  expressive  Japanese 
mask  indicated  his  door  to  visitors. 
Further : 

His  portrait  has  been  painted  by 
Edouard  IManet,  Avhose  sincere  talent  he 
liked  while  still  very  young;  also  by  J.  F. 
Raffaelli,  w^ho  represented  him  in  all  the 
energy  of  his  oratory,  in  the  masterpiece 
of  life  and  truth  now  in  the  Luxembourg; 
finally  by  Carriere,  whose  intelligence  and 
profoundly  human  art  pleased  him.  Busts 
have  been  made  of  him  by  Rodin,  Avith 
Avhose  genius  he  was  familiar,  and  lately 
by  the  excellent  sculptor,  Sicard.  Clemen- 
ceau respects  too  much  the  free  interpre- 
tation of  an  artist  CA'er  to  be  astonished  at 
the  interpretations  they  gave  of  him. 

Finally,  Avithout  disappointment  or  wear- 
iness, he  reposes  from  his  battles  and  his 
immense  labor  by  contemplating  Avith  an 
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eye  sensitive  to  i)laslic  beaiil\'  a  few 
pictures  by  his  friends,  in  which  he  finds 
a  bit  of  natiir(>  that  he  loves  .so  much,  ami  a 
liltl(!  hum;initv  and  life  wliicji  hi-  always 
fries  to  undersljind  beller. 


WHKN   YANK   JAMS      I'OIMI'   AND 
'I'OIIjr'   PI  NCIIKS    YANK 


Til  10  mall  who  can  handle  iiis  fists  is  a 
better  all-around  soldier  than  the  on«» 
AvIlO  must  have  a  weapon  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter — at  least,  this  priiiciph; 
has  been  followed  from  the  iHtginning  in 
training  our  new  army.  Professional  and 
amaleiir  boxers  haA'c  worked  luird  to  drill 
our  (hiiricd  men  in  the  rudiments  of 
l)ugilis]n.  Houls  of  idl  kinds  have  been 
encouraged  both  in  this  country  and 
France,  and  probably  many  future  cham- 
pions liave  been  develo])ed.  In  France 
bouts  between  cliami)ions  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
and  those  from  the  French  and  British 
armi(>s  have  been  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported ])y  the  armies  concerned.  A  May 
issue  of  TJie  ('ro,  published  liy  the  soldiers 
in  camps  around  Bourges.  France,  contains 
a  typical  Franco-American  prize  -  fight 
story.  It  is  headed  in  good  American 
newspaperese,  with  a  touch  of  pride  no 
doubt;  "Local  Pugs  Batter  French  to 
Dust."  It  describes  fights  staged  on  tA\'0 
successiA^e  eAcnings,  a  W<'dnesday  and  a 
Thursday,  mostly  between  Frenchmen  and 
Americans.  The  French  fighters  and  A. 
p].  F.  champions  Avere  brought  to  Bourges 
l)y  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  according 
to  the  sporting  editor  of  The  Cro.  With 
one  or  tAvo  exceptions,  the  fighters  Avent  at 
it  for  all  they  Avere  worth — Avhich  is  not 
true  of  all  jn-izc^-fights — and  the  consequent 
spirited  scrapping  was  thoroughly  en- 
joj'ed.  The  chief  bout  on  Wednesday  was 
between  a  French  champion,  Saint-Didier, 
Avho  had  the  reputation  of  haAdng  outfought 
some  of  the  best  French  and  American 
boxers  and  Avas  a  veteran  of  ISO  fights. 
His  opponent  Avas  described  as  "Georgie 
jNIass,  the  pride  of  Bourges,  and  Avithout  a 
doubt  the  best  featherweight  in  the  A.  E. 
F.  at  the  present  time."  Saint-Didier  made 
a  poor  shoAving,  according  to  this  story: 

With  the  sound  of  the  Avhistle  for  the 
first  round,  both  men  Avent  to  it  in  grand 
old  style.  Mass  led  Avith  straight  jabs 
and  hooks  to  the  liody.  It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  notice  that  the*  Frenchman  was 
rather  careless  about  guarding  his  face  and 
immediately  started  to  disfigure  his  de- 
ceiAing  countenance. 

Refreshed  by  a  drink  of  a  special  brand 
of  Paris  "tonic"  Saint-Didier  came  back 
in  the  second  for  reA^enge  and  instead  Avas 
taj)ped  regularly  on  the  nose.  JNIass  then 
Avorked  him  into  a  corner  Avhere  he  Avoiild 
ha\'e  the  advantage.  And  he  made  good 
use  of  CA'ery  opportunity,  mauHng  the 
so-called  champion  more  than  he  ever  re- 
ceived in  any  one  of  his  previous  battles. 

The  third  round  Avas  the  same  story. 
Saint-Didier  tried  to  get  the  jump  on  Mass, 
but  he  Avasn't  quite  as  fast  as  he  should 
haA^e  been,  and  A\^as  on  the  receiA-ing  end, 
the  local  champ  having  Avonderful  control. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Frenchman 
decided  that  his  chances  were  very  poor. 
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He  had  a  good  reputation  and  the  sting  of 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  tlie  local  boy  ran 
through  his  mind.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
round,  he  forced  Mass  in  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  ring  and  butted  him  and  then 
tried  to  use  his  foot.  He  was  cautioned 
l)y  the  referee,  but  the  big  question  in  his 
mind  was  how  to  quit  and  get  the  francs. 
He  butted  again  and  was  hissed.  Landing 
on  the  chair  in  his  corner,  he  claimed  that 
he  was  sick  and  could  not  continue  the 
bout.  His  manager  saw  a  few  hundred 
francs  flying  away  and  did  everything  he 
could  to  keep  his  man  in  the  ring,  Avithout 
success.  Mass  agreed  to  let  his  opponent 
rest  for  a  period,  but  he  would  not  com- 
j)roinise.  He  knew  that  he  would  be 
defeated,  and  rather  than  take  his  medicine 
like  a  man,  he  quit.  Following  this  demon- 
stration. Chaplain  Smith  asked  the  au- 
dience if  they  thought  he  should  receive 
his  money  for  the  fight  and  there  was  a 
quick  reply.  Needless  to  say,  he  did  not 
receive  a  franc. 

Red  Anderson,  fighting  like  the  famous 
Battling  Nelson,  handed  George  Gras,  a 
well-known  Paris  boxer,  one  of  the  worst 
lickings  administered  in  Bourges  this 
season.  At  the  end  of  the  third  round, 
Gras  called  for  a  doctor  and  Captain  Case, 
of  the  Post  Infirmary,  who  responded,  de- 
clared that  he  had  a  broken  collar-bone 
and  ordered  his  removal  to  Camp  Hospital 
6S  for  treatment. 

Gras  was  booked  for  several  fights  for 
the  next  few  Aveeks,  and,  following  a 
suggestion  by  a  ringside  spectator.  Chap- 
lain Smith,  official  announcer,  asked  the 
audience  if  they  Avould  make  a  voluntary 
donation  for  the  injured  man.  Being  true 
American  sports,  they  responded  and  Avith- 
in  fifteen  minutes  more  than  700  francs 
Avere  raised. 

Al  Norton,  of  California,  a  lad  AA'ho  has 
been  in  and  out  of  the  champion  class, 
boxed  Bob  Alartm,  the  heaA^y weight  title 
holder,  for  three  and  a  half  rounds,  during 
Avhieh  he  showed  that  he  still  maintained 
some  of  his  championship  caliber.  Some 
of  his  pals  from  Doyle's  Avho  foUoAA'ed  him 
in  the  days  Avhen  he  fought  men  like  Jim 
Flynn  and  Sam  Langford  W'ould  be  sur- 
]>rized  if  they  saAA^  the  old  boy  working  in 
his  old-time  form  oA'er  here  in  Bourges.' 

Fundi,  the  featherAA^eight  croA^'n  wearer, 
and  Billy  Cleck,  the  A\'elter,  had  a  nice 
battle  shoAV'ing  the  fine  points  of  the  game. 
Fundi  looked  good,  but  more  than  one 
fan  Avished  that  Georgie  Mass,  his  only  real 
ri\al  in  France,  A\-as  AA^orking  against  him. 

Thompson,  of  Mehun,  fought  a  draw  Avith 
]\Ierrio,  a  French  boy  from  Paris.  This 
Avas  the  first  fight  for  the  game  little  Yank 
since  he  Avas  injured  at  Issoudon  some  time 
ago,  and  Avhilc  h<;  Avas  not  at  his  best,  shoAA'ed 
some  of  his  old-time  form  and  looked  as 
Iho  he  Avill  come  tlirough  in  grand  old  style 
as  soon  as  he  gets  a  little  more  training. 

Red  Anderson,  after  a  strenuous  night 
handing  the  trouncing  to  George  Gras, 
fell  a  A-ictim  by  practically  the  same 
route  as  his  opponent  the  night  previous. 
\lc  caught  for  Marqua  all  through  the 
IxKit  and  showed  he  Avas  capable  of  mak- 
ing the  best  baseball  team  in  the  A.  E. 
F.  There  was  some  excuse  for  him,  as  he 
injured  his  shoukh'r  in  his  first  fight  and 
was  not  in  the  best  of  condition. 

As  the  final  bout  of  the  AA'onderful  card, 
Georgie  Mass  stopt  Verdidio,  of  Paris,  in  a 
round  and  a  half.  In  the  best  of  condition 
as  a  result  of  his  fight,  he  played  A\ith  his 
opponent.  R<'ali/.ing  that  his  man  Avould 
not  last  many  rounds,  he  stopt  toward  the 
(11(1  of  the  first.  In  the  second,  he  decided 
that  he  had  enough  AV(jrk  for  one  evening, 
and  shot  over  a  few  straight  jal)s,  followed 


them  Avith  a  left  hook  to  the  chin,  and  the 
Frenchman  packed  in  for  the  cA-ening. 
And  mavbe  Fiindi  enjoved  this?  Who  can 
tell? 


FEROCIXY   OF  AMERICAN   BASEBALL 
ASTOUNDS   THE   FRENCH 


"  I  ""HE  French  are  amazed  at  American 
-•-  baseball,  and  they  haA^e  certainly 
seen  a  lot  of  it  since  the  adA^ent  of  the 
dough-boys  in  their  country.  Among  other 
things,  the  Frenchmen  can"t  understand 
the  deadly  seriousness  Avith  Avhieh  the 
Americans  play  a  mere  game,  or  the  ferocity 
Avith  A\hich  they  take  sides.  Also  they 
consider  our  national  game  a  dangerous 
])astime,  inAoK-ing  miich  peril  to  life  and 
limb,  and  the  fearless  manner  in  Avhich  the 
1>ra\e  Americans  stand  up  to  it  aAA'akens 
their  unbounded  admiration.  "One  of 
Aour  baseball  games  is  exactly  like  a 
l)attle,"  said  a  Frenchman  to  William  G. 
Shepherd,  A\'ho  tells  the  story  in  the  Ncav 
York  Erening  Post.  "Your  men  ncAer 
smile  while  they  are  playing  it  and  the 
onlookers  shout  and  roar  like  Roman 
mobs."  Mr.  Shepherd  relates  that  A\hen 
a  dough-boy  A\'as  hit  by  an  automobile  in 
the  street,  a  Frenchman,  pushing  his  way 
through  the  croAvd,  looked  Avith  pity  on  the 
imconscious,  bleeding  Aictim,  and  then 
turned  to  the  nearest  dough-boy  and  in- 
quired, "Baseball?"  Another  man,  a 
major,  ran  a  splinter  under  his  finger- 
nail and  AAhen  he  paid  his  AAcekly  A'isit 
to  his  manicurist,  the  latter,  obserAing 
the  injured  member  bound  up  in  a  com- 
press, asked  sympathetically,  "Baseball?" 
Mr.  Shepherd  goes  on: 

Just  out  of  sheer  curiosity  as  I  haA'e 
moved  about  France  1  haA^e  looked  into 
the  question  of  Avhether  the  French  are 
likely  to  adopt  baseball  as  a  popular  game. 
I  haA'e  expert  eA^dence  from  both  the 
American  and  the  French  sides  and,  after 
adding  to  this  the  results  of  my  obserA'a- 
tions,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  if  baseball 
CA^er  does  gain  a  foothold  in  France,  its 
popularity  AAill  not  be  apparent  in  this 
generation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Frenchman 
has  Avhat  A\'e  call  "an  eye."  With  his  quick 
nerA'ousness  he  is  able  to  make  his  muscles 
respond  instantaneously  to  his  brain.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  baseball. 
As  batters  and  base-runners  it  is  cou- 
ceiAable  that  the  Frenchmen  might  shine 
at  baseball. 

But  betAveen  the  neck  and  the  Avaist 
the  aA'erage  Frenchman  is  not  a  baseball- 
player  and  ne\-er  will  be,  unless  a  special 
baseball  brand  of  Frenchman  is  developed. 
P^renchmen  run  to  legs,  strange  as  it  may 
seem.  In  the  hundreds  of  rings  in  Avhich 
Frenchmen  have  a])p(>ared  Avith  American 
boxers  in  France  it  is  noted  that  the 
Frenchman  beloAV  the  Avaist  is  usually  the 
sujw'rior  in  muscle  and  in  speed.  Fighter 
for  fighter,  the  Fn^nchman  is  almost 
in\ariably  quicker  and  shiftier  on  his  feet 
than  the  American.  Above  the  Avaist  the 
American  is  always  stronger  and  better- 
shouldered.  This  tendency  of  the  French- 
man to  rely  on  his  legs  instead  of  bringing 
into  ])lay  his  shoulders  and  his  arms  is 
shown  in  the  old  game  of  boxing  Avith  the 
feet  and  in  his  suiwemacy  at  football. 

A   French   boy   kicks   iis   naturallv   as  a 


fish  SA\ams.  During  a  baseball  game 
near  Bar-le-Duc  not  long  ago,  nine  bajie- 
balls  Avere  picked  up  by  little  French  boys 
Avho  were  hanging  about  the  outskirts 
of  the  croA\'d  awaiting  such  opportunities. 

As  baseballs  are  scarce  in  France — 
only  750,000  haAnng  been  sent  oA'er — 
the  military  police  Avere  asked  to  seize  all 
baseballs  found  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
urchins.  The  next  day  fifteen  baseballs 
Avere  turned  in  by  the  police. 

EA^ery  military  policeman  reported  that 
he  had  found  the  French  boys  kicking  the 
baseballs  around  like  footballs! 

In  the  parks  of  France  little  boys  and 
girls  rarely  throw  their  toy  balls  into  the 
air.  They  kick  them  instead.  The  idea 
of  using  their  hands  in  throAving  or  catching 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them.  ThroAving, 
it  would  seem,  is  distinctly  an  American 
achieA'ement.  . 

A  sporting  expert  tried  to  introduce 
ba.seball  among  the  French  soldiers.  It 
Avas  not  a  success.  They  did  both  their 
throAving  and  their  catching  "girl  fashion," 
Avhich  not  only  is  considered  by  experts  a 
Aery  poor  fashion  indeed,  but  also  results 
in  numerous  broken  fingers  and  other 
injuries  not  conducive  to  create  any 
particular  enthusiasm  for  the  game.  Says 
Mr.  Shepherd: 

The  braA'e  poilus,  with  stiff  and  out- 
stretched fingers,  Avould  extend  their 
hands  to  the  hottest  liners  Avithout  a 
qualm.  It  Avas  like  presenting  a  handful 
of  clothes-pins  to  the  kick  of  a  mule.  They 
seemed  unable  to  learn  hoAv  to  present  the 
side  of  their  hands  to  the  oncoming  ball 
in  American  fashion.  In  the'phraseology  of 
the  American  boy,  they  caught  the  ball 
"girl  fashion."  They  all  gleaned  from 
their  experience  that  baseball  Avas  one  of 
the  roughest  and  mutilatingest  games  they 
had  cA'er  seen,  and  they  gained  a  tremen- 
dous respect  for  the  Americans  Avho  played 
it  Avithout  breaking  their  hands. 

When  a  big,  soft  indoor  baseball  Avas 
substituted  for  the  hard  baseball  the 
Frenchmen  took  a  ncAV  interest  in  the 
game,  and  they  shortly  became  decidedly 
proficient. 

The  Frenchmen  Avho  liaA^e  tried  base- 
ball find  themseh^es  absolutely  unable  to 
throAV  with  the  snap  of  the  arm  A\'hich 
characterizes  American  throwing.  They 
call  it  "throAving  Avith  the  broken  arm," 
thus  referring  to  the  bend  of  the  elboAv 
Avhich  giA^es  the  American  throAV  its  snaji. 
Again,  the  American  boy  Avould  fall  back 
on  the  term  "girl  fashion"  in  trying  to 
describe  the  Frenchman's  throwing.  There 
is  more  of  a  trick  in  this  snap  of  the  elboAv 
than  the  aAcrage  American,  Avho  learned 
baseball  as  a  child,  fully  realizes,  and 
many  of  our  dough-boys  in  France  baskcnl 
Avith  delight  in  the  admiration  of  the 
French  onlookers  for  this  art  of  throAving 
Avhich  they  had  acquired  so  unAvittingly 
as  kids. 

It  is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks,  and  the  chances  are  that  a  French- 
man of  twenty  y(>ars  or  OAcr  Avould  never 
learn  hoAV  to  throAV.  Baseball  is  a  combi- 
nation of  running  and  exact  throAving. 
There  must  be  a  certain  proportion  of 
runnitig  speed  to  throAving  speed  in  order 
to  make  the  game  interesting.  Witli  fast 
French  running  and  slow  French  throwing, 
not  to  mention  exeessiAe  batting  due  to 
th(>  good  French  "(\ve"  and  sIoav  pitching, 
it  has  been  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
Americans  to  shoAV  to  the  young  men  of 
France  the  beauties  and  the  niceties  of 
baseball  as  we  knoAV  it. 
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New  and  Magnificent 

CHARMING  witchery  of  style  is  woven  into  this 
newest  motor  car — a  magnificent  private  coach, 
alive  with  power,  correct  to  the  smallest  detail, 
and  refreshingly  restful. 

Designed  especially  for  those  exacting  men  and  women 
who  know  all  that  a  good  car  can  give  them,  and  still 
want  a  car  of  higher  quality  and  an  increase  of  enjoyment. 


The  Winton  Six  output  being  limited,  we 
suggest  that  you  give  this  new  bevel-edge 
special  early  consideration.  Salesrooms  in  many 
large  cities.  Shall  we  send  you  literature  and 
the  address  of  the  salesroom  nearest  you? 


Winton  Oil  Engines 

for  yachts  and  motor  ships,  and 
Winton  gasoline-electric  light  and 
power  Generating  Sets  are  manu- 
factured by  the  Winton  Company 
in  a  separate,  splendidly  equipped 
plant,  devoted  exclusively  to  these 
two  produas.  Write  us  your  needs. 


The  V/inton  Company 

77  Berea  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


WINTON 
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TION, BELIEVES  IN  A  FINISHED  JOB 


"1\  /TY  husband  doesn't  start  anything 
■^'■^  he  can't  finish,"  said  the  wife  qf 
Lieut.-Com.  A.  C.  Read,  the  first  air- 
navigator  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Apparently  the  chief  characteristic;  of 
people  who  do  such  things  as  that  just 
accomplished  by  Aviator  Read  is  a  sort 
of  "Pike's-Peak-or-Bust"  spirit  which  en- 
ables them  to  reach  their  goal  in  spite  of 
all  the  imps  of  advei'sity  in  the  universe, 
liead's  undaunted  determination  to  "fin- 
ish the  job,"  tho  his  trip  was  beset  by 
many  discouragements  of  a  heart-breaking 
nature,  recalls  the  exploit  of  C^hristopher 
Columbus,  who,  after  he  once  conceixed 
the  idea  of  cro.ssing  the  unknown  ocean, 
went  about  with  the  "bee  in  his  bonnet" 
for  years,  calmly  meeting  all  manner  of 
sneers  and  fanatical  opposition  before  he 
finally  accomplished  his  jjurpose.  As  for 
that  earlier  A^oyager,  Leif  Ericson,  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  about  seven  hundred 
years  before  Columbus  did,  specific  in- 
formation is  not  at  hand  indicating  that 
lie  possest  the  "do-or-die"  stufif  of  which 
successful  explorers  and  pioneers  are  made, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  he  was  a  man  who  did 
not  lose  his  nerve  over  a  few  obstacles, 
for  he  was  a  true  type  of  the  ancient 
Norsemen  whose  character  is  well  illus- 
trated in  a  saying  about  one  of  them  to  the 
effect  that  "when  things  seemed  at  their 
worst,  he  was  at  his  best." 

It  is  very  evident  also  that  Commander 
Read  has  no  superstition  in  his  make-up 
or  he  would  never  have  started  out  in  a 
"hoodoo"  plane.  The  NC-4  seemed  ill- 
fated  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  career, 
once,  during  the  time  she  was  being  as- 
sembled, narrowly  escaping  destruction  by 
fire.  Her  evil  star  was  still  in  evidence 
on  the  first  leg  of  her  journey  when  she 
was  forced  to  land  at  Chatham  Bay,  while 
her  sister  planes  flew  on  to  Trepassey.  This 
was  the  first  test  of  her  commander's 
nerve,  the  halt  at  (^hatham  consuming  a 
week  of  i)recious  time.  Then  there  was 
another  long  delay  at  Ponta  Delgada,  one 
more  at  Lisbon,  a  short, one  at  Mondego 
liiver,  and  one  at  Ferrol,  and  finally 
Plymouth  was  reached,  twenty-three  days 
after  the  start  was  made,  only  fifty-two 
hours  and  thirty-one  minutes  of  which 
had  been  s|>ent  in  the  air.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  first  trip  by  airplane  from 
iiockaway,  New  York^  to  Plyinoutii, 
England,  was  an  experience  to  try  the 
|)atience  of  anybody  but  one  who  never 
forgot  that  he  must  finish  what  he  iiad 
started. 

Hefort!  h(;  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  tlu!  N('-4,  nothing  much  iiad  ever  Ix'cn 
heard  of  Lieut.-C^om.  All)ert  Cushing 
Read.  Martin  Green  remarks  in  the  New 
York  World  that  Read  is  a  typical  officer  of 
the  American  Navy.      Me  continues: 

He  is  but  two  month'<  over  thirty-two 
years  of  age.     A   hjok   a  I    his   photogni)  h 


reveals  a  lot  of  the  inside  of  the  story  of 
his  flight. 

He  has  the  typical  American  face, 
square  jaw,  straight,  firm  mouth,  wide 
forehead,  serious  eyes,  and  generous  ears. 
Readers  of  the  newspapers  have  doubtless 
noted  that  Hawker  and  the  other  English 
aviators  who  essa\ed  the  transatlantic, 
flight  are  generally  photographed  smiling. 
Seldom  does  a  photograph  of  a  smiling 
American  oificer  appear — except  when  he 
is  photographed  off  duty.  It  was  said  of 
our  officers  and  soldiers  in  France  by  the 
soldiers  of  other  nations  who  saw  them 
going  into  battle: 

"The  Americans,  their  faces  are  frozen." 

Lieutenant-Commander  Read's  smile  is 
generous  and  infectious,  but  when  he  is 
on  a  job  he  doesn't  smile  much.  He  prob- 
ably smiled  expansixely  when  he  alighted 
in  Lisbon  Harbor,  but  it  is  a  pretty  safe 
bet  that  his  features  were  set  all  the  way 
across  from  the  Azores. 

This  young  officer  who,  after  an  almost 
heart-breaking  start,  finally  achieved  the 
honor  of  guiding  the  first  airplane  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  never  figured  in  the  public 
prints  before  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  NC-4.  The  files  of  The 
World,  from  the  date  of  his  birth,  March  29, 
1887,  down  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  contain 
no  reference  to  Albert  Cushing  Read. 
The  reporters  who  were  assigned  to  Rock- 
away  during  the  preparation  for  the 
flight  of  the  NC's  never  saw  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Read  until  he  was  unex- 
pectedly placed  in  command  of  the  sta- 
tion one  day  by  the  absence  of  the  ranking 
officers. 

He  received  the  reporters  that  day  in 
his  office.  They  found  a  rather  slight  man 
wearing  a  gray  sweater  and  a  pair  of 
greasy  uniform  trousers.  He  had  been 
working  on  the  engines  of  the  NC-4-  His 
answers  to  questions  were  so  clear,  succinct, 
and  decisive  that  the  reporters  talked 
about  him  when  they  went  away  and  their 
judgment  was  that  here  was  a  live  wire. 
After  that  not  one  of  their  days  was 
complete  unless  they  paid  a  visit  to  the 
soft-voiced,  lithe  little  officer  who  was 
always  affable  but  refused  to  talk  about 
anything  but  the  work  in  hand. 

A  quality  in  Lieutenant-Commander 
Head  that  imprest  the  reporters  was  his 
thoroughness  and  the  calm  deliberation 
with  which  he  went  about  tasks  and  the 
remarkable  speed  with  which  he  finished 
them.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  hurry 
but  everybody  around  him  hustled  effi- 
ciently. It  was  said  of  him  that  he  never 
made  a  false  motion  and  the  men  under 
him  copied  his  methods. 

Then  Mr.  Green  goes  on  and  gives  the 
following  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  this 
modern  (Columbus: 

Albert  Cushing  Read  was  born  at 
Lyme,  New  Hami)shire,  a  little  town  on 
the  (/oniiecticut  River.  It  was  fortuitous 
indeed  that  his  parents  decided  to  give 
him  the  name  of  (Pushing,  wliicli  is  so 
(;l()se]y  associated  with  the  glorious  record 
of  tl"  United  States  Navy.  And  it  may  be 
more  than  a  coinfMdence  that  one  of  the 
destroyers  stationed  near  the  iOuropean 
coast  to  lend  him  aid  in  case  h«'  sli<»uld  be 
foHM'd  to  alight  on  the  ocean  is  named 
the  Cuskiiig. 

The  future  pioneer  in  transatlantic 
air-navigation  attended  the  ])ul>lic  school 
at  Lyme  until  his  ])eopl('  moved  down  into 
Massaehusetts.  He  attended  the  j)ublic 
and  high  s('hools  in  his  new  home  until  he 
was  .sixteen  years  old  wIkmi  Ik-  received  an 
appointnienl  lo  I  he  Na\al  Accidemy  a.t. 
Annapolis. 


He  was  graduated  with  honors,  and 
as  an  ensign  saw  a  lot  of  service  on 
various  battle-ships  and  cruisers.  In  1908 
he  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  Station,  serving 
there  until  1911.  when  he  was  ordered  home 
from  Nagasaki,  Japan.  In  July,  1915. 
when  the  Na\y  began  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  ax  iation.  he  was  sent  to  the  aero- 
nautic station  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for  in- 
struction in  aviation.  At  that  time  he 
held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant. 

In  May,  1916,  he  was  detached  from 
the  aviation  service  and  sent  to  the  battle- 
ship Xortf(  Carnlino,  but  he  was  ordered 
back  to  air-work  again  in  June,  1917,  when 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  aviation 
station  at  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.  He  was  then  a 
Lieutenant-Commander.  Suljsequently  he 
served  at  several  naval  air-stations,  in- 
cluding those  at  Rockaway  Beach.  Mon- 
tauk.  Garden  Citv,  and  Port  Washington. 
L:  I. 

While  stationed  on  Long  Island  during 
the  war  he  was  in  charge  of  a  number  of 
important  tactical  air-maneuvers  and  made 
many  flights  offshore  while  German  sub- 
marines menaced  the  coast.  In  March 
of  this  year  he  was  selected  to  command 
one  of  the  three  NC  planes  in  the  transat- 
lantic flight,  and  joined  Commander  John 
Henry  Towers  of  the  NC-3  and  Lieut.- 
Com.  Patrick  Nelson  Lynch  Bellinger,  at 
Rockaway. 

As  heretofore  stated,  he  was  there  a 
considerable  time  before  the  reporters 
got  track  of  him.  His  ability  to  fade  into 
a  background  was. notable.  He  is  inher- 
ently modest  and  to-day  finds  this,  one  of 
the  most  retiring  of  officers,  the  niost- 
talked-of  man  in  the  world. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Read  is  maiTied 
and  the  father  of  a  child.  His  wife  lives 
in  Washington.  During  the  time  the 
A'C-4  was  storm-bound  at  CMiatham,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  behind  the  NC-1  and  the 
NC-'.:  Mrs.  Read  fn-quently  said  she  was 
certain  he  Would  catch  up  and  eventually 
cross  the  ocean. 

The  innate  modesty  of  the  man  is  well 
indicated  by  Lieutenant  -  Commander 
Read's  own  account  of  his  trij)  from 
Trepassey  to  the  Azores,  cabled  to  The 
World.  It  contains  not  one  word  of  bom- 
bast, but  is  a  good  example  of  simple, 
concise  reporting.  Particularly  noticeable 
is  the  fact  that  he  refers  to  himself  only 
twice,  and  then  only  in  connection  with 
his  own  personal  acts.  His  crew  is  in- 
cluded in  all  he  has  to  say  regarding  the 
incidents  of  the  trij).     The  account  follows: 

The  iVC-.)'  left  the  water  at  "^Prepassey 
Bay  at  10:03,  (Jr«>enwich  civil  time,  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  16;  the  NC-4,  ill 
10:05,  and  the  .\C-1  some  time  later. 
The  Three  and  Four  together  left  Mistaken 
Point  OH  the  eourse  for  the  Azores  at 
10:16.  and  ten  niiiuites  later,  sighted  the 
Otie,  several  nijlos  to  the  rear,  and  Hying 
iiigher. 

We  were  flying  over  icebergs,  with  the 
wind  astern  and  the  sea  smooth.  Our 
average  altitude  was  S(K)  feci.  The  NC-.', 
drew  ahead  at  10:50.  but  when  over  the 
first  destroyer  made  a  circle  to  allow  the 
N(^-3  to  catch  up.  We  then  (lew  on  to- 
gether until  1  1 :55.  wlu^n  we  lost  sight  of  the 
NC-:^,  her  running  lights  being  too  dim  to 
be  discerned. 

From  tluMi  on  we  i)roeeeded  as  if  alone. 
Our  engine'  wjus  hitting  finely,  and  the  oil- 
l)ressure  and  water  temperature  were  right. 
It  was  very  dark,  l)ut  the  stars  were  show- 
ing.. At  12:19,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th. 
the    May    moon    started    to    appear,    and 
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TVrEARLY  all  motorists  are  familiar 
^  ^  with  the  many  imitations  of  Michelin 
Red  Inner  Tubes,  and  with  the  fact  that 
such  imitations  have  been  unsuccessful 
except  as  regards  color. 

Failing  in  imitating  Michelin  Quality 
some  of  these  inferior  tubes  are  now 
being  offered  in  boxes  closely  resembling 
the  characteristic  Michelin  box  both 
in  design  and  color. 

To  protect  against  substitution  examine 
the  box  carefully  being  sure  that  it  is 
sealed  and  that  you  are  actually  getting 
a  Michelin  Tube. 

MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  MILLTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Canadian  Headquarters:  Michelin  Tire  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
782  St.  Catherine  St.    W.,  Montreal 

Dealers  in  all  partt  of  the  world 
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the  welcome  sight  made  us  all  feel  more 
comfortable. 

As  it  grew  lighter  the  air  became  bumpy, 
and  we  climbed  to  1,800  feet,  but  the  air 
remained  bumpy  most  of  the  night. 

Each  destroyer  was  sighted  in  turn,  first 
being  located  by  star-shells,  which,  in  some 
cases,  we  saw  forty  miles  away;  then  by 
the  search-lights,  and  finally  by  the  ships' 
lights.  All  were  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Some  were  apparently  in  the  exact  position 
designated.  Others  were  some  miles  oft' 
the  line,  necessitating  frequent  changes  of 
our  course  so  that  we  might  pass  near. 

At  12:41,  when  we  were  passing  No.  4 
destroyer,  we  saw  the  lights  of  another 
plane  Jo  port.  We  kept  the  lights  in  sight 
for  ten  minut+'s.  After  that  we  saw  no 
other  plane  for  the  remainder  of  our  trip. 

So  far,  our  a\erage  speed  had  been  ninety 
knots,  indicating  that  we  had  a  twelve- 
knot  favoralile  wind.  At  1:24  the  wind 
became  less  favoral)le  and  we  came  down 
to  1,000  feet. 

At  ')Ao  we  saw  the  first  of  tlie  dawn.  As 
it  grew  lighter  all  our  worries  ajjjK'ared  to 
have  passed.  The  power-plant  and  e\ery- 
thing  else  was  running  perfectly.  The  radio 
was  working  marvclously  well.  Messages 
were  received  from  over  1,.300  miles,  and 
our  radio  officer  sent  a  message  to  liis 
mother  in  the  States  \[a  ("ape  liace. 

Cape  Race,  then  730  miles  away,  re- 
ported that  the  XC-J's  radio  was  working 
poorly.  The  XC-3  was  ahead  of  the  NC-I 
and  astern  of  us,  we  learned  1)y  intercepted 
messages.  Kacli  destroyer  reported  our 
passing  by  radio. 

Sandwiches  and  cofl'ee  from  the  tliermos- 
bottles  and  chocolate  candy  tasted  fine. 
Xo  emergency  rations  were  u.sed.  They 
require  too  great  an  emergency  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 1  made  se\  eral  inspection  trii)s 
aft  and  held  discussions  with  the  radio 
man  and  the  engineer.  EAerything  Avas 
all  right. 

At  6:.")")  we  passed  over  a  merchant  ship, 
and  at  eight  oclock  we  saw  our  first 
indications  of  possible  troubh',  I'unning 
through  light  lumps  of  fog.  It  cleared  at 
8:12,  but  at  9:27  we  ran  into  more  for  a  few 
minutes.  At  9 A')  the  fog  became  thicker 
and  then  dense.  I'he  sun  disappeared, 
and  we  lost  all  sen.se  of  direction.  'J''he 
compass  spinning  indicated  a  steep  bank, 
and  1  had  \  isions  of  a  |)ossibh'  nose-di\  e. 

Then  the  sun  aj^jjeared  and  the  l)lue  sk\' 
once  more  and  we  regained  an  e\eu  keel 
and  put  the  plane  on  a  course  abo\e  the 
fog,  flying  between  the  fog  and  an  uppt'r 
layer  of  clouds.  We  caught  occasional 
glimpses  of  tlie  water,  so  Ave  climbed  to 
3,200  feet,  occasionally  changing  llie  course 
and  thealtitude  to  dodge  the  clouds  and  fog. 

We  sent  out  a  radio  at  10:.'58  and  at  1():.V) ' 
to  the  nearest  destroyer,  thinking  tlie  fog 
might  have  lifted.      We  receixcd  replies  to' 
l)oth  messages  that  there  was  thiclv  fog  near 
the  water.     At  11:10  we  ran  into  light  rain 
for  a  few  minutes. 

At  11:1.3  we  .s«>nt  a  radio  to  the  destroyer 
and  could  hear  Corvo  reply  that  the  \isi- 
bility  was  t«'n  miles.  Eiu'ouraged  l)y  this 
promise  of  Ixtter  conditions  furtlier  on, 
we  kept  going.  Suddenly,  at  1 1 :27,  we 
saw  through  a  rift  what  aijpeared  to  be  a 
tide  rij)  on  the  water.  Two  minutes 
later  we  saw  the  outline  of  rocks. 

The  tide  rip  was  a  line  of  surf  along 
the  southern  end  of  Flores  Island.  It  was 
the  most  welcome  sight  we  liad  e\  er  .seen. 

We  were  forty-(i\e  miles  oft"  our  calcu- 
lated position,  indicating  that  the  speed 
of  the  plane  from  the  last  destroyer  sighted 
had  .been  eighty-li\c  knots.  TIk-  wind 
was  blowing  us  east  and  south. 

We  glided  near  to  the  shore  and  rounded 


the  ]X)int.  Finding  that  the  fog  stopt 
200  feet  above  the  water,  we  shaped  our 
course  for  the  ne.xt  destroyer,  flying  low, 
with  a  strong  wind  behind  us.  We  sighted 
No.  22  in  its  proper  place  at  twelve  o'clock. 
This  was  the  first  destro\er  we  had  seen 
since  we  passed  No.  16. 

The  A'lsibility  then  was  about  twelve 
miles.  We  had  plenty  of  gasoline  and  oil 
and  decided  to  keep  on  to  Ponta  Delgada. 
Then  it  got  thick  and  we  missed  the  ne.xt 
destroyer,  No.  23.    The  fog  closed  dow  n. 

We  decided  to  keep  to  our  course  until 
1:18,  and  then  made  a  90-degree  turn  to 
the  right  to  pick  up  Fayal  or  Pico.  Before 
this  time,  at  1:04,  Ave  sighted  the  northern 
end  of  Fayal,  and  once  more  felt  safe. 

We  headed  for  the  shore,  the  air  clearing 
Avhen  Ave  neared  the  beach.  We  rounded 
the  i.sland  and  landed  in  a  bight  Ave  liad 
mistaken  for  Horta. 

At  1:17  Ave  left  tlie  Avater  and  roundi'd 
the  next  point.  Then  Ave  sighted  the 
Columbia  tlirough  the  fog  and  landed  near 
her  at  1:23. 

Our  elapsed  time  Avas  fifteen  hours  and 
eighteen  minutes.  Our  aAerage  speed  was 
SI. 7  knots.  All  personnel  is  in  the  l)est 
of  condition.  The  plane  requires  slight 
repairs. 

The  feat  of  the  NC-4  will  go  doAvn  in 
history,  and  it  seems  appropriate,  therefore, 
to  ai)pend  to  this  brief  sketch  of  its  com- 
mander an  account  of  its  career,  from  the 
time  the  Government  began  to  plan  for  a 
transatlantic  flight  until  the  NC-.'i  landed  in 
Plymouth.  This  record  is  .set  out  in  The 
World  as  folloAvs: 

November,  1917 — Navy  authorities  and 
Curtiss  .seaplane  -  builders  confer  on 
plans.  i 

Januaj-y,  1918 — A  A^orking  model  is  tested 
and  found  satisfactory.  ' 

October,  1918— First  AX'  boat  makes  trial 
fliglit  at  KockaAvaT*-. 

February,  1919 — Four  planes  are  ordered 
by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  prepare 
for  proposed  tran.satlantic  flight. 

April,  1919— A'C'-J  and  NC-4  are  assembled 
at  HockaAvay. 

May  7,  1919 — NC-.'i.  damaged  by  fire  in 
hangar.  Wings  replaced  and  other 
'  repairs  hurriedly  made. 

May  8— Left  Kockaway  10:04  k.w.,  for 
Halifax,  but  forceid  doAAm  oft"  Chatham, 
Mass.,  by  motor  trouble.  Rode  the  sea 
all  night  and  put  in  at  Chatham  Bay 
in  morning. 

May  14— Left  Chatham  for  Halifax  at 
9:05  A.M.,  arriving  1:1.')  p..m.,  flying  34t) 
miles  in  four  hours  and  ten  minutes. 

Ma.\,  1')— Left  Halifax  for  Trepassey  at 
9:r)2  A-M.",  l)ut  was  comj^Ued  to  land  on 
the  A;vater  thirty  minutes  later  at  Store.\- 
Head,  .\rose  again  at  11:47  and  ar- 
rived at  Trc))assey  at  5:37  p.m — 4(51 
miles  in  eight  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes  elapsed  time,  or  six  hours  and 
twent.r  minutes  actual  flying  time. 

May  10— Left  Trej)asserv-  for  Ponta  Del- 
gada, Azores,  at  0:07  p.ii.  Arrived  at 
Horta,  Azores,  at  9:2»'>  a.m..  May  17 — 
1,200  miles  in  fifteen  hours  and  cifihteen 
minutes. 

May  20— Left  Horta  for  Ponta  Delgada  at 
8:40  A.Ai.,  arriving  10.134  a.m.-  150  miles 
in  one  hour  and  foi"ty-ffHU'  mVnulcs. 

May  27 — After  being  hdld  up  a  Aveek  by 
adverse  weather,  left,  Ponta  Delgada 
for  Lisbon  at  0:18  a.m.,  arriving  at 
4:01  I'.M. — SOO  miles  in  nine  hours  and 
forty-three  minutes. 

May  30— i^tXisbou  for  Knglan<l  at  1:24 
A..M.,  but  after  flyi^ig    100  miles  engine 


trouble  caused  a  landing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mondego  RiAcr.  Resumed  flight  at 
9:38  A.M.,  and  arrived  at  Ferrol,  Sj)am, 
at  12:45  p.m. — 330  miles  in  eleven  hours 
and  tAventy-one  minutes  elapsed  time. 

May  31 — Left  Ferrol,  Spain  at  2:27  a..m., 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  England,  9:20 
a.m. — 475  miles  in  .six  hours  and  fifty- 
nine  minutes. 

Note — All  reckonings  in  NeAv  York  time. 


THE  DOUGH-BOYS  OCCIPYING    GER. 

MANY   ARE   PERFECTLY   CALM 

BUT  HOMESICK 


'  I  "HE  Germans  are  puzzled  by  the  hc- 
*■  haA'ior  of  the  Americans  constituting 
the  r  Army  of  Occupation  Avithin  their 
borders.  They  can't  understand  how  the 
dough-boy  can  go  about  day  after  day 
attending  striftly  to  his  OAvn  bu.siness  and 
paying  no  more  attention  to  the  native 
l)oindation  than  if  it  did  not  e.xist.  And 
still  more  do  the  Germans  marvel,  accus- 
tomed as  they  had  become  to  having  a 
large  Prussian  foot  on  their  necks,  over 
the  fact  that  the  Americans  exact  no 
marks  of  respect  from  them.  Evidently 
they  had  expected  to  be  required  to 
grovel  in  the  dust  or  do  some  sort  of 
humiliating  stunts  of  that  kind  before  the 
conquering  foe.  Also,  the  Teutons  appear 
disappointed  that  the  Americans  are  so 
"tight"  Avitli  their  proA'isions,  the  fame 
of  Avhose  excellence  and  abundance  had  evi- 
dently penetrated  into  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  rules  of  the  Americans 
prohibit  any  of  these  provisions  from  get- 
ting in  the  hands  of  the  Huns,  and  sundry 
heavy  penalties  result  from  their  infrac- 
tion. Again,  the  Germans  remark  on 
the  contrast  betAveen  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans  when  they  first  inAaded  Ger- 
many and  that  of  the  French  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  dough-boys  Avent  about 
in  a  calm,  matter-of-fact  Avay,  making  no 
demonstration  indicatiAe  of  their  elation 
o\  er  having  won  the  war  nor  metaphorically 
or  literally  sticking  their  tongues  out  at 
their  late  enemies.  The  mercurial  French- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  did  all  the.><e 
things,  "cutting  loo.se"  in  a  variety  of  ways 
to  show  their  enthusiasm  o\'er  the  hai)py 
turn  of  events  and  the  derision  in  Avhich 
they  held  the  foe.  .\11  these  matters  are 
discust  from  the  standpoint  of  a  German, 
m  an  account  appearing  in  the  Berliner 
Tagehlatt,  Avritten  by  Dr.  Erich  Wulf, 
who  has  recently  made  a  trij)  through  the 
ar(>a  occupied  by  the  American  troops  at 
Coblenz.  Dr.  Wulf  seemed  to  feel  more 
hke  the  .shorn  lamb,  for  he  Avrites: 

.\  ])erson  who  has  made  his  way  by 
tt'dious  detours  through  the  narroAV  strip 
of  territory  occupied  by  the  American 
trooj)s  and  reached  the  headquarters  of  its 
Chief  Commander  learns  in  Coblenz  that 
practically  all  the  accommodations  for 
strangers  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
.\mericans  for  military  purposes,  and  that 
traAelers  are  obliged  to  put  up  with 
IK)orer  quarters  in  ofTficially  regulated 
second-  or  third-class  hotels.  A  new- 
comer sooil  ltarns_td  his  great  discomfort 
what  that  means,     lie  is  compelled,  under 
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portion  of  Turbine  Shop  ^  Al- 
ameda {California)  Turd^ 
BithUhem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. Building  is  /yf 
bfjOo/ret.  Main  area  and 
mexxanines  floored  with 
Redi'Jood  block  paving. 


Bethlehem,  the  '^^vy — 
and  ^^d'wood  'leaving  'blocks 

The  navy  needed  turbines  for  its  new  destroyers — Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion needed  a  great  new  shop  in  which  to  build  them.  For  this  plant  (\vhich  was  to  be 
permanent)  the  company's  executives  wanted  only  building  material  ot  the  highest ^r^^rvv/ 
quality;   and  they  were  in  a  position  to  know  just  what  material  zvas  the  be  it. 


K 


It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  know 
that  California  Redwood  Blocks — over  750,- 
000  board  feet — were  chosen  as  the  flooring 
material  for  this  important  structure;  a  selec- 
tion based  upon  the  excellent  record  of  Red- 
wood Blocks  in  another  Bethlehem  plant  (in 
San  Francisco). 

For  factories,  machine  shops,  warehouses 
and  bridges,  as  well  as  for  stables  and  dairy 
barns.  Redwood  Blocks  have  long  ago  proven 
their  worth. 

The  wood  block  pavement  is  noiseless  — 
free  from  the  clang  and  hubbub  which  char- 
acterize pavements  of  most  other  materials. 
It  is  resilient  — and  "give"  in  a  pavement 
means  ease  and  comfort  and  greater  effi- 
ciencv  to  men  and  horses.  It  will  not  injure 
tools  and  castings  dropped  upon  it.  1 1  is  clean 
—  dustless  —  sanitarv.  It  is  economical — the 
first  cost  is  low  and  it  may  be  easily  and 
cheaply  repaired. 

In  addition  to  these  qualities,  the  floor  or 


pavement  ot  California  Redwood  possesses 
a  remarkable  resistance  to  rot  —  due  to  the 
natural  preservative  which  has  protected 
the  Redwood  tree  (Sequoia  Sempervirens) 
through  the  centuries.  It  is  not  affected  by 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  is  not  liable 
to  warp,  shrink  or  swell. 

These  remarkablecharacteris  tics,  together 
with  its  resistance  to  fire  (due  to  the  absence 
of  pitch)  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  lum- 
ber, recommend  California  Redwood  for  a 
wide  range  of  other  industrial  and  engineer- 
ing purposes — for  roofs  and  lattice  trusses, 
mudsills,  tunnel  timbers,  tanks,  vats,  and 
general  construction. 

Write  for  "Red  wood  Block  Paving,''  "Redwood 
for  the  Engineer,"  "Redwood  Lattice  Trusses"  and 
other  free  booklets  giving  data  on  Redwood  for  any 
purpose. 

Ample  wholesale  stocks  of  Redwood  carried  bv 
dealers  at  Minnesota  Transfer,  Minn.,  Chicago,  111., 
and  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Your  lumber  dealer  should 
carry  Redwood.    If  he  does  not,  write  us. 


CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION,  714  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 

Califbritia  Redwood 

%esistsfire  and  rot 

MKMBERS   OF  CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD   ASSOCIATION 
♦Albion  Lumber  Company  *Hobbs  Wall  &  Company  -t-Mendocino  Lumber  Companv 

•Bayside  Lumber  Company  *Holmes  Eureka  Lumber  Company  *Nortbwestern  Redwood  Company 

*Dolbeer  Carson  Lumber  Company  flrvine  &  Mutr  Lumber  Company  IPacific  Lumber  Company 

fCoodyear  Redwood  Company  *LittIe  River  Redwood  Company  fUnion  Lumber  Company 

t  Glen  Blair  Lumber  Com.pany  .-.  o-„.,  „>,„,,„„  „„.,.,,„    „  All  of  San  Francisco,  California 

'  EASTERN   REPRESENTATIVES  ' 

tC.  A.  Goodyear  Lumber  Campany,  McCormick  Building,  Cbicago,  Illinois 
J'i'he  Pacific  Lumber  Company,  Lumber  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois;  loj   Park  Avenue,  New  Vor!:  City 
*Redwood  Sales  Company,  Kxposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  Californirt 
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heavy  p<>nalty,  to  report  at  the  police* 
headquarters  within  two  hours.  lie  there 
r(>ceives  at  a  hiMetiufj  ofTice  an  assitjnment. 
of  a  place  to  lodtre,  without  liaviiifj;  any 
opportunity  to  express  his  own  wishes. 
[  wa;^  dir(>eted  to  a  little  tavern  which 
used  to  he  frequenttnl  by  people  from  tiie 
eastern  Mediterranean  countries  in  the  old 
days  of  free  commerce,  by  <j:(>ntlem<>n  of  the 
class  that  (iirculatcd  throufjli  our. streets  and 
hifjhways  with  hand-organs  and  monkeys. 

The     first     impression,     when     I    went 
abroad    the    next    day,    was    that     three 
groups  of  peo[)le  were  circulaliiiH;  throusii 
the    city     without     having-     the    slij^htest 
contact  with  each  other.     These  were  th(> 
natives,    the   Americans,   and    the    French. 
American   soldiers   are   forbidden   to   have 
any  intercourse  with  the  civilian  population. 
Naturally,  this  order  is  \ery  laxly  observed 
after    you    get    away    from    headquarters. 
It  can  not  be  enforced   as  strictly    in  the 
country.     But   it   is   enforced    with   great 
severity    in    Coblenz,    especially    when    it 
comes   to   the   daughters   of   the   country. 
No  one  sees  an  American  conversing  witli 
a  German,  and  if  an  officer  went  abroad 
with  a  German  lady,  he  would  immediately 
be    arrested    by    the    American    military 
police  who  are  standing  on  every  corner 
with  police  clubs.     Strangely  as  this  pro- 
hibition   affects    one — and    it    is    not    en- 
forced  in   the    territory   occupied   by    the 
French  and  was  not  enforced  in  the  case 
of  the   German   troops   during   the   war — 
it  is  not  due  to  hostile  sentiment  toward  us, 
but  merely  to  the  American  way  of  doing 
things.     The    Americans    do    not    require 
the    Germans    to    show    any    evidence    of 
respect  or  friendliness,  but  leave  the  people 
to  express   their  sentiments  and  opinions 
as  they  will  and  allow  the  newspapers  to 
go  on  as  usual,   so  long  as  they  do  not 
attack    the    Americans    directly.     On   the 
other  hand,  they  see  no  reason  for  observ- 
ing any  other  attitude  toward  us  than  a 
purely  practical  one,  uninfluenced  by  senti- 
ment.    "It    is    war"    is    the    motto    that 
governs  their  conduct  and  constantly  ap- 
pears m  their  conversation.     Consequently, 
they  do  not  permit  fraternization.     Their 
soUcitude  in  this  respect  is  due  in  no  small 
extent   to   then-  fear  of  Bolshevik   propa- 
ganda,  and,   according   to  reports  coming 
from  the  Belgian  district,  this  danger  is  a 
very  real  one. 

.  .  .  To  the  sorrow  of  many,  who  dream 
of  America  as  a  fairy  godmother  with  a 
cornucopia  full  of  butter,  eggs,  and  hams, 
the  Americans  are  not  very  prodigal  with 
their  provisions.  Even  their  common 
soldiers  live  like  first-class  passengers  on  an 
ocean  steamer.  They  get  meat  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  it  is  not  drowned 
in  a  thin  soup  of  green  vegetables,  but  in  a 
substantial  portion  of  good  civilian  gravy. 
They  are  fed  up  with  juicy  steaks  and  are 
assisted  to  digest  them  with  real  coffee  with 
cream  and  sugar.  They  also  have  the 
privilege  of  buying  a  pound  of  chocolate 
each  day,  or  of  candy  done  up  in  tin-foil, 
for  four  marks.  They  make  full  use  of 
this  privilege,  especially  since  a  common 
soldier  gets  eight  marks  a  day  and  a  lieu- 
tenant gets  forty  marks  for  doing  nothing. 
But  wo  to  the  soldier  v/ho  gives  away  or 
sells  any  of  his  supplies.  And  three 
times  wo  to  the  civilian  who  accepts 
or  purchases  them.  Even  to  take  a 
cigaret  when  offered  you  exjDoses  you 
to  the  charge  of  "unpermitted  possession 
of  American  property."  This  charge  ac- 
counted for  twenty-three  of  the  sixty-six 
court-martial  sentences  issued  by  the 
Americans  in  Coblenz  between  January 
5  and  20.  The  offense  can  be  punished 
with  a  fine  of  from  500  to  1,000  marks,  and 


th(!  purchaser  of  American  prop(»rty  visited 
with  imprisonment  for  at  least  three 
months. 

Still  more  remarkal)le  than  the  heavy 
penalties  im|)osed  is  the  s|)y  .system  em- 
l)loye(l  \iy  the  Americans  to  (h^tect  in- 
fractions of  their  rules,  in  the  view  of  Dr. 
Wulf.  Tiiis  extends  not  only  to  their  own 
men  but  includes  the  keeping  of  a  vigilant 
eye  on  the  native  poi)ulati()n  as  well,  for 
we  read : 

The  Americans  do  not  show  any  i)ninfiil 
mod(>sty  in  circulating  detailed  ques- 
tionnain>s,  even  among  the  smallest  manu- 
facturing undertakings,  for  the  purpo.se  of 
informing  themselves  as  to  what  is  being 
made  and  how  much,  the  j)rices  charged, 
the  amount  exported,  and  other  valuable 
facts.  But  the  Americans  do  have  one 
good  quality  beyond  any  of  their  allies. 
Th(\v  are  not  ins])ired  to  the  slightest  ex- 
tent by  chauvinism.  When  they  occupied 
the  city  they  came  in  without  any  theat- 
rical display,  dispensed  with  a  humiliating 
reception  by  the  city  government,  and  re- 
garded pretentious  proclamations  as  highly 
superfluous.  Each  one  hastened  off 
straightaway  to  his  billet,  washed  up,  and 
went  to  bed.  One  should  see  the  French 
to  appreciate  the  contrast.  When  a  de- 
tachment of  their  troops  arrived  in  Coblenz 
they  hurried  oft"  first  thing  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Wilhelm  I.,  running  around  it  as 
if  they  were  mad,  and  blew  at  it  with  their 
horns.  The  Americans  almost  fell  ovpy 
laughing  at  the  exhibition.  The  Amer- 
icans are  fully  justified  in  punishing  any 
intentional  slight  to  their  officers,  but  it 
never  occurs  to  them  to  demand  tokens 
of  respect  beyond  a  merely  neutral  atti- 
tude. They  are  rather  inclined  to  shield 
the  Germans  from  the  exaggerated  de- 
mands of  the  French.  Most  of  the 
American  soldiers  naturally  regard  Ger- 
man soldiers  with  a  slight  sentiment  of 
contempt.  But  they  are  frank  and  open 
with  the  German  people.  The  situation 
is  somewhat  more  complex  in  the  officer 
corps,  which  is  sharply  separate  from  the 
common  soldiers,  as  a  privilege-command- 
ing caste.  The  Germans  soon  became  con- 
scious that  many  of  the  officers  had  enter- 
tained a  degree  of  sympathy  for  Germany. 
It  is  significant  that  these  officers  were 
careful  to  avoid  any  indication  of  their 
friendly  attitude.  But  their  sympathy 
for  Germany  was  completely  neutralized 
by  the  strong  American  nationalist  senti- 
ment in  the  officers'  corps.  An  officer 
of  high  rank,  quite  competent  of  forming 
an  independent  judgment,  who  parried 
skilfully  my  political  questions  during  an 
interview  where  we  were  safe  from  any 
spying,  said  vehemently,  when  I  employed 
the  word  German-American:  "We  have  no 
German  -  Americans.  Unfortunately',  we 
did  have  too  many.  We  have  no  Irish- 
Americans,  no  French-Americans,  just 
plain  Americans." 

You  often  see  pious  American  soldiers 
salute  a  Catholic  priest  upon  the  streets, 
but  you  never  see  any  of  them  pay  any 
attention  to  a  French  officer.  The  young- 
est American  lieutenant  will  pass  a  French 
general  upon  the  street  without  seeing 
him.  The  Americans  and  French  obvious- 
ly have  an  instinctive  dislike  for  each 
other.  Many  of  the  Americans  express 
their  opinion  of  the  French  standard  of 
civilization  which  they  found  in  the 
villages  behind  the  front,  and  complain 
of  the  bad  condition  of  their  quarters  in 
France.  They  are  fully  convinced  that 
America     decided     the    war    and    resent 
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victory. 

The  sole  ardent  wish  of  the  American 
soldier  is  to  shake  the  dust  of  EurojM-  from 
his  feet  as  soon  as  jjossibh-.  He  is  home- 
sick and  doesn't  try  to  conceal  the  fact. 


QIITF/I'    HI  IT    i;i MCIKN'I'   WOKK   OF 

iiiK  i:n(;ineeks  in  fhance 


'  I  ^  1 1 10  war-work  of  the  enginr'crs  in 
A  France  wasn't  so  thrilling  as  that  of 
the  l)()ys  who  mussed  up  the  enemy  with 
guns  and  bayonets,  but  the  part  they 
F)layed  was  just  as  important.  One  of 
them,  David  H.  Cooper,  Captain  of 
Engineers  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  writing  in  The 
Stone  d-  Wehxter  Journal  fBoston),  admits 
frankly  that  he  was  never  armed  during  his 
entire  stay  in  France,  and  "never  heard  a 
shot,  except  perhaps  some  distant  anti- 
aircraft guns  near  Paris."  But  there  were 
compensations  even  for  the  engineers. 
For  one  thing  they  had  a  gratifying  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  French  engineers  "the 
American  way  of  doing  things,"  thereby 
transforming  into  open  admiration  for 
American  enterprise  the  misgivings  with 
which  the  Frenchmen  at  first  viewed  the 
Yankee  engineering  stunts.  Getting  down 
to  what  he  styles  his  "prosaic  story  of  mud 
and  work,"  Captain  Cooper  first  of  all 
discusses  the  considerations  that  led  him 
to  go  into  the  Army  as  an  engineer,  in  that 
connection  incidentally  voicing  the  senti- 
ments of  thousands  of  other  trained  special- 
ists who  offered  their  services  in  the  lines  of 
their  respective  callings.     He  says: 

I  had  declined  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
training-camp  because  I  believed  intrinsi- 
cally that  professional  specialists  would  be 
badly  needed  and  that  the  Army  would 
make  better  use  of  me  as  an  experienced 
engineer  than  it  could  as  a  line  officer 
with  onl.v  such  training  as  I  could  get  in  a 
few  weeks  in  a  training-camp.  And  so  I 
sailed  away  with  a  carefully  chosen  set  of 
engineering  hand-books  and  my  slide-rule 
packed  in  my  bed-roll  away  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  any  supermilitary  inspector 
who  might  happen  to  examine  my  baggage 
and  object  to  my  taking  equipment  that 
was  not  on  the  prescribed  lists.  I  after- 
ward met  many  engineer  officers  in  France 
who  had  been  told  in  the  training-camps 
here  not  to  take  books  with  them,  that 
they  w^ere  going  to  France  to  fight,  and  that 
no  one  fights  with  books.  As  opposed  to 
this  view,  I  found  my  books  not  only  useful 
but  vitally  necessary,  and  they  helped  many 
another  engineer  incidentally. 

Having  specialized  for  the  previous  ten 
years  in  water-power  engineering,  I  ex- 
pected to  design  and  build  some  hydro- 
electric power-plants  in  France,  but  upon 
reporting  to  headquarters  at  Paris  I  was 
informed  that  the  Expeditionary  Forces 
had  no  intention  of  doing  anything  in  that 
line,  and  I  was  accordingly  assigned  to 
the  W^ater  Supply  Division  of  the  head- 
quarters engineering  organization.  I  never 
received  a  regimental  or  divisional  assign- 
ment, but  was  simply  a  part  of  an  enormous 
engineering  organization  which  was  not 
even  definitely  planned  very  far  in  advance, 
but,  like  Topsy,  it  "just  grew." 

At  the  beginning  an  attempt  was  made  to 
operate  with  a  strictly  centralized  organ- 
ization.    The  entire  engineer  organization 
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was  under  a  chief  engrineer  of  the  A.  E.  F., 
and  was  di\  ided  in  two  parts,  that  of  the 
Lines  of  Conimunication  and  that  of  the 
Advanced  Zones.  Kaeh  of  these  di\isions 
was  headed  bj-  a  chief  engineer.  It  was 
appreciated  in  advance  that  the  part  to  be 
l)laypd  by  the  engineers  was  an  unusually 
important  one,  but  1  do  not  believe  anj^ 
one  could  say  honestly  that  he  foresaw 
what  an  absolutely  stupendous  engineering 
job  it  was  going  to  be. 

The  engineers  had  a  monster  task  even 
at  the  front,  but  the  greater  part  of  their 
work  was  done  behind  the  lines,  and 
beyond  the  sound  of  shot  or  shell. 

The  organization  grew  so  rapidly,  and  its 
a<'ti\'ities  became  so  ramified  and  scat- 
tered, that  it  soon  became  necessarj-  to 
decentralize  the  engineering  organization. 
Prance  was  divided  into  sections,  and  a 
section  engineer  was  appointefl  for  each 
section.  He  was  responsible  for  all  en- 
gineering and  construction  needed  in  his 
territory,  and  was  A'irtuall\'  imhampered 
as  to  authority  from  headquarters,  except 
that  he  had  to  go  tkrough  headquarters  to 
secure  the  manj^  and  \t  tally  necessary 
supplies  that  came  from  home. 

One  of  the  largest  jobs  supervised  l)y 
Captain  Cooper  was  an  earth  dam  for  a 
storage  reservoir  at  St.  Nazaire.  The  dam 
(rontained  22,000  cubic  yards  of  earth- 
work, the  greater  i)art  of  which  was  com- 
pleted in  six  weeks  witli  handpicks,  slu)\  els, 
and  wheelbarrows.  The  la})or  consisted 
entirely  of  American  troops,  of  all  arms, 
j>assing  through  the  l)ase.  As  many  as 
6134  men  were  employed  at  one  time,  and 
many  of  the  boys  had  ne\-er  had  a  ])ick  or  a 
shovel  in  their  hands  before. 

The  question  of  labor  must  have  Vjeen  a 
rather  perplexing  problem,  for  the  Captain 
writes  that  often  these  men  would  no  more 
than  learn  how  to  swing  a  pick  eii['ecti\ely 
than  they  would  l)e  ordered  away  on  the 
next  lap  of  their  journey  to  the  front,  and 
their  i)laces  would  ha\e  to  be  filled  by  new- 
comers equally  inex])('i-ieii('eil  in  the  iise 
of  pick  and  sho\el. 

Of  his  next  work  (he  Captain  says: 

My  most  interesting  jol)  in  France  was 
the  design  and  construction  of  a  dam  and 
water-supply  system  for  Base  Hospital 
No.  8,  at  Savenay.  The  hospital  v\as 
started  in  some  special  school-buildings 
and  was  rapidly  expanded  until  early  in 
1918  it  was  planned  to  ))rovide.  20,000 
beds  and  a  con\alescent  (^amj)  of  4,()(K). 
I  was  told  by  one  of  the  doctors  stationed 
t  here  that  at  the  time  the  armistice  was 
signed  it  actually  did  accommodate  that 
number  of  j)ati('nts.  A  comparison  with 
prewar  activities  may  be  had  from  coti- 
sidering  the  largest  h()si)ital  in  the  United 
States  Ix'fore  the  war  was  Bellevue  Hos- 
l)ital,  in  New  York,  with  1,000  l)eds. 

Savenay  is  located  near  the  seacoast 
in  western  France,  about  twenty  miles 
northeast  of  St.  Nazaire.  In  that  i)art  of 
France  the  rainy  s<'ason  is  from  October  to 
March.  Normally  it  drizzles  more  or  less 
continuously  during  this  ])eriod  and  occ-a- 
sionally  it  rains  hard,  but  the  total  anmial 
rainfall  averages  only  about  twenty-six 
inches,  as  compared  with  about  forty 
inches  at  Boston  or  New  York,  and  during 
I  lie  spring  and  summer  the  i.;infall  is  so 
-light  that  nearly  all  the  small  streams  go 
dry.  It  was  accordingly  necessary  to 
build  storagt'-reservoirs  to  catch  the  water 
in  the  wet  season,  and  retain  it  for  \is(!  in 
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the  dry  season.  The  dam  formed  a 
reservoir  about  a  mile  long  and  holding 
loO,00(),000  gallons. 

Alt  ho  the  rainy  season  was  under  way 
when  llu'  Captain  arrived  to  start  the 
project  just  before  Christmas,  1917,  the 
excaAation  of  the  greater  i)art  of  the 
foundation  -  trench  was  completed  on 
January  28,  1918,  and  the  placing  of  con- 
crete was  ))egun.  On  Februarj-  21  the  out- 
let valve  was  closed  and  the  storage  of 
water  began.  On  April  10  the  last  batch 
of  concrete  was  placed  on  top  of  the  dam. 
In  company  with  a  French  officer  and  a 
party  of  friends  a  bottle  of  champagne  was 
broken  and  "'a  little  was  carefully  poured 
on  top  of  the  dam."  Just  what  disposition 
was  made  of  the  rest  the  Captain  does 
not  state. 

Here  are  a  few  '"incidentals"  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam: 

We  transported  15,000  tons  of  materials 
by  motor-truck  and  light  railways,  cut 
about  twenty  acres  of  brush,  together  with 
a  number  of  trees,  to  give  a  clear  basin 
for  the  reservoir,  built  about  two  miles 
of  macadam  highway,  installed  over  a  mile 
of  industrial  railway,  built  three  cement 
storehouses,  constructed  unloading  bins 
for  unloading  sand  and  crusht  stone  from 
the  nearest  railroad,  opened  a  quarry  from 
which  Ave  excavated  and  crusht  bj'  hand 
;i.000  cubic  yards  of  stone,  erected  a 
o.OOO-A'olt  electric  power- transmission  line 
a  mile  long,  built  a  substation  and  an 
electric  ]nim])ing-statiou,  raised  a  highwaj^ 
crossing  the  reservoir  by  building  a  6,000- 
<'ubic-yard  embankment  with  the  sides 
])aved  with  rock  and  a  macadam  surfacing 
on  top,  Imilt  a  water-])urification  plant 
with  coagulation  basins,  rapid  sand-filters, 
clear-water  resei'voir,  and  Avash-water  tank 
of  reenforced  concrete,  laid  a])out  26,000 
feet  of  wateiMnains  in  trenches,  and  built  a 
100,000-gallon  reenforced-concrete  water- 
stand-pipe  on  the  hospital  gi'ounds. 

Herti,  for  the  first  time,  1  saAV  single-stage 
centrifugal  pumps  capable  of  pumping 
against  a  head  of  .'^00  feet.  They  were 
made  to  our  order  l)y  the  firm  of  Rateau, 
of  Paris,  and  Avere  sent  all  the  waj'  from 
Paris  by  motor-truck,  arriving  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  I  do  not  belieAe  that  such  a 
pumj)  as  this  has  yet  been  developed  in  tlie 
United  States. 

The  water  stored  in  the  reservoir  was 
treated  from  time  to  time  Avith  sulfate  of 
<'o])per  to  kill  the  organisms  that  would 
otherwise  flourish  and  cause  bad  odor  and 
colcn*.  In  the  ])urification-])lant  the  water 
Avas  first  treated  with  a  solution  of  alum  to 
remove  most  of  the  color  and  suspended 
matter,  and  Avas  then  passed  through  sand- 
filt(Ts  to  th<'  clear-water  basin.  As  it  was 
pumi)ed  to  the  stan(lpii)(>  at  the  hospital  it 
was  automati(!ally  treated  with  chlorin- 
gas  to  destroy  any  remaining  bacteria. 
While  the  water  in  the  reservoir  last  sum- 
mer was  highly  contaminated  and  was 
about  the  color  of  strong  tea  and  smelled 
badly,  it  cani<>  from  th(>  ])urification-i)lant 
perfectly  clear  and  wholesome. 

The  French  engineers  Avere  inclined  to 
undeiTate  the  work  of  the  Americans  at 
first.  They  did  not  approve  of  the  dam, 
nor  of  the  .scheme  of  Avater-purification. 
They  watched  very  <'losely  to  s(>e  that  no 
])ig  mistakes  Avere  made,  but,  writes 
Captain  Cooper: 

Later  on  they  watched  us  in  many  cases 
to  see  "how  we  did  it  in  Aniericta." 


In  the  case  of  the  arched  dam,  a  French 
engineer  came  to  me  with  a  letter  introduc- 
ing him  as  an  expert.  He  wanted  to  know 
all  about  my  project.  I  gaAe  hiui  full 
data  and  he  shortly  sent  a  copy  of  a 
A'oluminous  report,  the  gist  of  Avhich  was 
that  the  dam  Avould  fail.  Here  I  must 
tell  a  little  story  that  only  engineers 
will  understand.  He  had  made  the  star- 
tling discoA'ery  that  the  line  of  thrust, 
considering  the  dam  as  a  retaining  wall, 
went  entirely  outside  the  base  of  the  dam. 
1  told  him  I  didn't  care  if  it  went  straight 
oA  er  the  horizon,  for  then  I  would  know 
just  where  it  was.  I  had  designed  the 
section  in  about  fifteen  minutes  in  the  first 
instance  by  use  of  a  little  table  of  data 
on  arched  dams  in  the  United  States. 
This  table  Avas  in  one  of  my  handbooks  and 
I  was  able  from  it  to  approximate  the 
stresses  Aery  closely  Avithout  figuring  them. 
HoAveA'er,  to  satisfy  the  French  engineer, 
I  computed  the  stresses  and  explained  the 
method  to  him,  and  he  Avas  delighted.  He 
also  had  his  colonel  and  bacteriological 
experts  present  Avhen  I  put  the  plant  in 
operation.  I  encouraged  them  to  make 
their  oAvn  tests,  and  it  ended  by  their 
telling  me  the  whole  thing  Avas  marvelous, 
and  they  invited  me  to  Avrite  a  paper  for 
their  engineering  society.  In  other  Avords, 
daring  a  fcAv  months  of  association  Avith 
Anerican  engineers  their  attitude  had 
Clanged  from  one  of  skepticism  to  frank 
admiration. 

As  stated,  Captain  Cooper  used  soldiers 
as  laborers  as  often  gis  he  could  get  them, 
but  his  steadj'  supply  consisted  of  French 
and  Spanish  ciA^lians,  working  under 
American  soldiers  as  foremen.  Old  men 
and  cripples  crusht  stone  at  the  quany,  at 
eight  francs  per  cubic  meter,  or  about  one 
dollar  per  cubic  yard.  Sturdy  French  peas- 
ant Avoraen  Avere  also  employed  at  this  Avork 
and  earned  nearly  as  much  as  the  men. 

Captain  Cooper's  last  assignment  in 
France  was  as  Water  Supply  Officer  for 
Base  Section  Number  7,  with  headquar- 
ters at  La  PaUice,  until  the  office  of  the 
section  engineer  burned  doAvn  Avhen  they 
moA  ed  to  La  RoeheUe.  The  Captain  thus 
relates  an  interesting  incident  of  his  arriAal 
there : 

At  the  hotel  I  asked  the  Avaiter  for  a 
glass  of  water,  and  learned  that  the  city 
supply  Avas  salty  and  the  bottled  supply 
exhausted.  "'But,''  he  said,  ""neAer  mind. 
The  Americans  Avill  come  along  soon  and 
give  us  fresh  Avater."'  I  pricked  up  my 
t>ars,  and  when  1  had  my  introductory 
interview  with  the  Mayor  the  next  day 
1  Avas  pr(>pared  to  do  my  best  to  get  water 
for  the  American  Army  Avithout  having  to 
furnish  40,000  French  civilians  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  get  enough 
fresh  water  for  the  Americans  alone. 

We  just  managed  to  squeeze  through 
in  that  base  by  drilling  wells  into  the  only 
fr(>sh-wat(T  seams  in  the  rock  and  pumping 
them  until  they  ran  salty,  and  meanwhile 
tapping  th(!  veins  at  other  i)oints.  1  drilled 
one  well  more  than  six  hundred  feet  deep 
Avithout  striking  any  Avater  excej)t  Iavo 
small  seams  near  the  surface.  In  another 
of  about  the  same  depth,  I  struck  veri- 
table brine  in  the  first  hundred  feet  and 
the  n^st  of  the  way  it  was  as  dry  as  a  bone. 
We  analyz<>d  hundreds  of  Avater  samples, 
but  ne\'er  found  a  source  that  Avas  not 
sericnisly  contaminated,  no  matter  hoAV 
deep  the  W(>11. 

1    had   just  received   drilling  e(]ui])inent 
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Delco 


Modernized 
Ignition 


Delco  generator  battery  ignition  because  of  its 
simplicity,  light  weight  and  supreme  reliability 
— has  been  adopted  on  four  of  the  world's  newest 
aviation  engines. 

Three  of  these  engines  are  American  products 
and  one  a  French  product.  This  international 
recognition  is  more  than  an  endorsement.  It  is 
the  final  tribute  to  Delco  superiority. 

Durability  and  maximum  service,  regardless  of 
cost,  have  always  been  the  governing  factors  in 
designing  Delco  equipment. 

An  automobile  equipped  with  Delco  apparatus 
indicates  that  the  manufacturer  of  that  auto- 
mobile is  willing  to  pay  considerably  more  for 
his  electrical  equipment  than  for  a  less  efficient 
system. 

Delco  apparatus  on  an  automobile  is  a  trade- 
mark of  quality  and  dependability,  not  only  for 
the  electrical  equipment,  but  also  for  the 
entire  car. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories   Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 
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Between  the  Birth  and 
the  Burdens  of  STEEL 


ALL  untreated  steel  is  somewhat  like  a  vast 
Jl\.  army  of  rookies.  It  has  plenty  of  potential 
endurance  and  the  potential  strength  of  a  Titan. 
But  before  it  can  bear  its  burdens  it  must  be  put 
into  condition. 

Just  as  the  untrained  mob  is  disciplined  into  an 
effective  army,  so  in  steel  the  molecules  must  be 
organized  and  aligned.  They  must  be  readjusted 
into  the  proper  relation  with  one  another  so  that  the 
entire  structure  can  do  its  work  as  a  complete  unit. 

Tl\ere  is  only  one  practical  way  to  condition 
these  molecules — by  heat-treating  the  steel  accord- 
ing to  some   carefully   determined   heat  formula.. 

For  twenty-one  years  and  in  every  steel  center 
in  the  world  Tate-Jones  heat  treating  furnaces 
have  been  doing  a  thorough,  a  dependable  and 
an  enduring  job  of  putting  steel  in  condition  to 
bear  its  burdens. 


We  shall  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
give  you.  the  benefit  of  our  vast 
experience  on  industrial  furnaces. 


Furnace  Engineers  Established  1898 

PITTSBURGH,   PENNA. 


New  York  Chicago  St.   Louis  San   Francisco 


Buffalo 


uitli  which  I  could  have  gone  down  one 
thousand  feet,  when  along  came  thf 
armistice,  and  it  was  de<'ided  that  the  base 
would  probably  be  one  of  the  first  to  be 
abandoned;  so  I  inventoried  all  the 
installations  I  had  made,  filed  written 
reports,  and  plans,  and  estimates  of  cost 
of  all  the  work  1  had  done,  returned  ail 
unused  supplies  and  equipment  to  the 
engineer  supply-depots,  and  came  home. 

During  my  stay  at  La  Rochelle  my 
largest  pumping-station,  which  furnished 
400,000  gallons  a  day,  burned  down. 
The  local  supply  of  electric  flash-lamps 
had  been  exhausted  and  the  operators 
were  forced  to  use  an  old  lantern  with  a 
broken  globe.  In  fillinjr  the  gasoline-tank 
on  one  of  the  gas-engines  driving  the 
pumps  the  gasoline  squirted  sideways 
onto  the  lantern  and  e\erything  burnable 
went  up  in  smoke  in  a  half-hour.  The  fire 
burned  off  the  rubber  hose  connecting  the 
chlorin-gas  tanks  to  the  pumps,  and  the 
two  soldier  boys  who  were  operating  the 
station  Avere  badly  gassed,  and  were  in 
the  hospital  for  scAeral  weeks  afterward. 
I  was  called  out  in  the  night,  went  down 
and  searchf  d  the  American  ships  in  port 
at  La  Pallice,  and  found  some  new  gasoline- 
driven  portable  pumps.  We  "borrowed" 
two  of  these  and  worked  the  rest  of  the 
night  and  until  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  when  the  new-  pumps  were 
mstalled  and  the  station  was  again  in 
operation  pumping  into  the  mains. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  operations  the 
Captain  states  that  he  was  forced  to  rely 
chiefly  on  civilians  and  Germans  for  labor- 
supply,  altho  the  Army  Labor  Bureau  was 
in  full  swing  and  importing  ci\ilian  labor 
from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  other  European 
countries  as  well  as  large  numbers  of 
Chinese  coolies.  While  he  found  them  all 
to  be  useful  workers  under  proper  organiza- 
tion and  supervision,  none  were  better  than 
the  German  prisoners  of  whom  he  writes: 

They  seemed  to  be  so  accustomed 
to  doing  what  they  were  told  that  their 
control  was  very  simple.  It  didn't  seem 
to  occur  to  them  to  kick.  I  found  their 
own  officers  to  be  very  conscientious  about 
making  thein  work.  On  one  occasion  1 
had  seventy-five  of  them  on  an  isolated 
job  from  which  my  soldier  foremen  were 
ordered  away  suddenly  before  I  could  get 
any  on(<  else  there.  1  Avent  out  to  the  job 
and  found  the  Germans  working  as  usual 
under  the  leadership  of  their  own  sergeant. 
I  conversed  with  him  in  French,  German, 
and  English.  He  spoke  each  with  ease. 
He  was  glad  that  the  war  was  so  nearly 
finished  and  insisted  that  if  we  hadn't 
come  over  it  would  have  ended  last  spring 
in  their  favor. 

Many  of  the  ditticult  things  the  engineers 
did  in  France  would  )ia\e  been  much  easier 
of  accoiniiiishmciit  liere  at  home.  What 
made  them  difficult  in  France  was  the 
lack  of  labor,  materials,  and  equipment, 
in  the  early  stag<>s  construct ion-equipmeni 
was  so  difficult  to  <)l>tain  that  a  great  deal 
of  work  was  done  by  methods  long  since 
abandoned  as  being  uneconomical  here  at 
honu\  On  one  occasion  I  walked  over  a 
job  w^here  we  were  building  a  railroad  yard 
with  about  ten  miles  of  tracks.  1  was 
with  an  old  colon(>l  who  had  been  a  railroad- 
Iniilder  out  West,  lljx)!!  seeing  the  em- 
bankm(>nts  being  built  with  picks,  shovels, 
and  wheelbarrows  h(>  remarked: 

"Why,  Captain,  that's  the  same  way  we 
(lid  it  out  West  forty  years  ago." 

But  after  our  Service  of  Supplies  became 
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thoroughly  organizf-d  it  liinclioned  })oau- 
tifiilly.  We  siil)iiiitt('(l  requisitions  to  the 
big,  (iciilral  ciigint'cr  -  supply  depot  and 
they  eaine  along  i)romptly,  unless  the  First 
Army  liappened  to  he  i)utting  on  a  show,  in 
wliic^h  case  we  usually  receivcnl  a  telegram 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  requisition 
and  stating  (hat  the  First  Army  iiad  tem- 
porary piH'ference  Tor  sliipment  of  engineer 
suppliers. 

I  installed  a  number  of  Ainc^rican 
pumps,  gasoline  and  (>leetrie  motors,  and 
laid  miles  of  American  water-pipe.  I  was 
])erhaps  in  as  good  position  as  any  one  to 
appreciate  how  utterly  hopeless  our  task 
would  have  hec-n  had  we  not  recei\-ed  the 
enormous  and  never-ending  sui)plies  of 
materials,  ma(^hinery,  and  equipment  tluit 
came  from  iiome  by  the  ship-load.  Ex- 
l)erienced  men  of  ^'ision  foresaw  the  re- 
quirements with  remarkable  accuracy,  and 
the  past  summer  then'  were  few  things  that 
were  really  necessary  that  we  could  not  get. 
1  know  sometiiing  of  how  the  system 
worked  because  1  assisted  in  the  formulation 
of  one  of  the  first  large  orders  for  water- 
supply  materials  while  I  was  in  the  Paris 
office.  That  order  alone  called  for  two 
hundred  miles  of  water-pipe  of  many  sizes, 
including  all  conceivable  kinds  of  fittings. 

Captain  Cooper  lived  in  close  touch 
Avith  the  French  people  of  whose  hospitality 
and  friendliness  he  speaks  warmly.  He 
found  them  past  masters  in  acquiring  and 
saving  the  sous,  but  says  they  are  slowly 
getting  the  dollar-idea  from  the  Americans. 
While  wonderfully  shrewd  in  business  in  a 
small  way  they  are  only  just  beginning  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  American  idea  of  big 
business.     Nevertheless,  lie  writes: 

I  confidently  expect  that  there  will  be 
some  big  business  in  France  within  the 
next  few  years,  with  the  American  financiers 
and  business  men  and  engineers  pointing 
the  way  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
nations.  The  Frenchman  will  be  very 
jealous  of  the  American  who  goes  there  to 
take  the  Frenchman's  bread  from  his 
mouth,  and  for  that  reason  he  does  not 
want  the  Americans  to  go  over  there  to 
rebuild  the  little  homes  in  the  devastated 
regions.  He  knows  well  enough  how  to  do 
that  himself,  and  he  wants  to  keep  that 
business  for  himself ;  but  the  American  who 
offers  his  money,  his  services,  and  his 
W'ares  in  the  spirit  of  helping  the  French- 
man get  his  bread  easier,  or  of  making  life 
more  pleasant  for  him,  will  be  received 
with  open  arms,  provided  the  American 
will  meet  the  Frenchman  half  way,  will 
learn  his  language,  and  respect  his  opinions, 
and  will  not  try  to  force  the  Frenchman 
to  change  his  business  ways  too  abruptly. 

1  expect,  for  example,  to  see  some  big 
business  for  Americans  in  the  water-power 
industry.  France  has  about  four  million 
horse-power  of  potential  water-power  that 
will  probably  be  commercially  feasible 
of  development  within  a  period  of  years, 
depending  upon  her  rate  of  industrial 
expansion.  And  this  very  development, 
wisely  planned  and  executed,  would  be  a 
most  important  factor  in  making  possible 
the  industrial  growth  to  which  France 
aspires.  But  she  does  not  have  the 
capital,  the  machinery,  or  the  executives 
or  engineers  with  which  to  do  it.  She  lost 
3,000,000  men,  including  many  who  might 
have  done  these  things. 

Captain  Cooper  concludes  with  the 
following  estimate  as  to  the  work  of  the 
American  Army  in  France: 

There  were  many  glowing  examples  of 
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ELI  WHITNEY 

Inventor    of  the    Cotton    Gin 
Born    1765  -Died  1825 

Whitney's  genius  was  of  the  sort  that  combines  great 
enterprise  with  a  minutely  accurate  appreciation  of  detail. 
His  cotton  gin  is  one  of  the  very  few  famous  contri- 
vances which  were  perfected  when  they  were  invented. 

TWO  years  to  turn  out  a  bale  of  cotton ! 
That  was  a  man's  limit.  Fifteen  bales  per 
machine  a  day!  That's  what  Whitney's 
Gin  did  to  standardize  the  seeding  of  cotton 
and  change  a  trifling  traffic  into  a  gigantic 
industry !  ' 

From  field  to  factory,  cotton  has  recruited 
countless  inventions  to  simplify  and  standardize 
its  changes  from  bud  to  bale,  from  fibre  to  fabric. 

And  now  cotton  has  been  standardized  in  its 
final  form  of  usefulness — in  Cotton  Waste. 

Royal  Cotton  Waste  is  a  standard,  refined  prod- 
uct, of  uniform  quality,  even  weight,  6%  "tare" 
(wrappings).  As  such  it  is  advertised,  guaran- 
teed and  generally  recognized. 

The  Royal  Sampling  Catalogue  may  be  had  of 
your  jobber  or  us;  also  the  booklet  "Producing 
the  Fittest  in  Waste." 

Our  Trade  Mark— Your  Guarantee 

ROYAL    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

General  Sales  Offices  and  Plant,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

New  York      Chicago       Pittsburgh      St.  Louis       Baltimore      Boston      San  Francisco 
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How  Miller  Cords  Outran 
21  Prominent  Makes 

A  Heroic  Tire  Contest  on  17  Packard  'Buses, 
Going  78,000  Miles  a  Month 

No  more  convincing  proof  of  a  tire's  supremacy  has  ever  been 
submitted  to  the  court  of  pubhc  opinion.  It  comes  from  the 
private  tests  of  the  Eldorado  Stage  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  They're  one  of  the  largest  users  of  tires  in  the  world.  To 
them  it  meant  a  huge  sum  of  money  to  establish  which  tire  carries 
a  heavy  load  lightly,  and  runs  the  farthest. 

Twenty-two  leading  makes  of  tires  were  tested  on  the  Eldorado's 
seventeen  12 -Passenger  Packards.  They  travel  an  average  of  153 
miles  daily — a  combined  distance  of  936,000  miles  a  year.  That's 
more  than  37  times  around  the  world. 


/^^ 

i^^ 


Proof  of  Uniform  Mileage 

This  is  the  "Service  de  Luxe"  for 
which  the  Miller  Tires  competed  and 
won.  Their  victory  was  based — not  on 
exceptional  mileage  of  a  single  casing 
— but  on  long  distance  uniformity,  tire 
after  tire. 

Once  the  burro  was  the  only  trans- 
portation where  today  this  grand  fleet 
carries  thousands  of  passengers  between 
Los  Angeles,  Bakersfield  and  Taft. 
Here  Nature  has  painted  with  lavish 
hand  a  wide  panorama  of  peaks,  can- 
yons, rivers,  verdant  hills  and  valleys. 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Dept.  A-155,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes 

— the    Team- Mates  of  Uniform    Tires 

Also  Miller  Surgeon*  Grade  Rubber  Goods — for  Homes 
as    Well  as  Hospitals 

TO  DEALERS:     Your  Territory  may  be  open  -write  us 


Parlor  Car  Comfort 

Next  time  you  visit  California  don't 
miss  this  enchanting  trip — made  in 
parlor  car  comfort  in  an  Eldorado 
stage  running  on  buoyant  Miller  Cord 
Tires. 

All  Millers  are  uniform  because  their 
workmanship  is  uniform.  The  Eldorado 
tests  have  reaffirmed  it.  You  can  get 
these  championship  tires  —  but  only 
from  the  authorized  Miller  Dealer. 
If  you  don't  know  his  name, 
write  us. 


miller 

GEARED-TO-THE  ROAD 
^^  UNIFORM  MILEAGE/^ 
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iimfiicioucy  and  wastt^fulncss  (lial  would  at 
limos  fairly  wrinti;  oiio's  heart,  hut  while  I 
was  novc^r  in  tlus  Army  herons,  and  prob- 
a.l)ly  novor  shall  bo  again  (thank  you),  1 
liUc  to  fe(>l  thai  (his  yircat,  bi^;,  unwarlil«^ 
nation  of  ours  would  liav(!  nuuh;  just  as 
many  mistakes  on  an  cnlircly  difl'erent 
kind  of  a  job  of  ('(jual  mafjnitudc  as  the 
Army  made  in  I'^raiicc 


AMERICAN  AIK-FIGII 1  EKS  AT  THEIR 
BRAVEST   AND   BEST 


C-^APT.  EDDIE  KiCIlENBACKEU 
^  brought  home  the  title  of  Ameriean 
Aeo  of  Aces,  with  twenty -six  assorted 
(i«>rman  jilanes  and  observation-l)alloons 
to  his  eredit.  Therefore,  it  was  inevitable 
tliat  he  should  write  a  book  about  his  ad- 
ventures. What  was  not  inevitable  was 
that  the  book  ("Fighting  th(^  Flying 
(Mreus,"  Stokes)  should  be  as  good  as  it  is, 
considered  not  only  as  the  narrative  of  a 
personal  experience,  but  as  &  brief  history 
of  most  of  the  finest  American  air-fighters. 
Here  h  a  bit  of  narrative,  with  a  real 
"kick"  at  the  end,  deaJing  with  those  days 
before  the  future  lea<ler  of  the  American 
airmen  had  brought  down  a  singlf  Hoche: 

Again  it  wa.s  about  noon  and  I  was  on 
duty,  when  an  alai-ni  came  in  that  a 
Boche  was  fiying  o\er  St.  Mihiel.  It  was 
a  day  of  low  -  hanging  clouds.  1  was 
absolutely  determined  that  day  to  get  my 
Hoclie  despite  every  obstacle,  so  J  flew 
straight  into  the  enemy's  lines  at  about 
3,000  feet  altitude.  At  that  low  height 
m.y  machine  was  a  splendid  target  for 
Archy,  for  after  the  first  shot  at  me  they 
found  exactlj-  the  level  of  the  clouds,  and 
they  could  see  I  was  just  under  them. 
Con.sequentl.v  I  knew  1  was  in  for  a  warm 
time  with  the  shell-bursts  and  1  did  some 
extraordinary  dodging  across  two  or  three 
of  their  batteries. 

1  passed  just  north  of  St.  Alihiel,  and 
within  a  minute  after  the  xVrch\-  began 
firing  at  me  1  sighted  an  enemy  plane 
just  ahead.  I  was  coming  in  upon  him 
from  the  rear  for  1  had  decided  it  would 
be  a  brilliant  idea  to  cross  the  liu(>s  haU- 
way  to  Verdun  and  cat(;h  the  Bochc  from 
a  quarter  that  might  be  imsuspected. 
It  had  worked  perfectly,  tho  1  couldn't 
tmderstand  why  he  had  been  so  blind  as 
to  let  the  black  bursts  of  shell-fire  around 
me  pass  unnoticed.  But  still  h(^  sat  there 
with  apparently  no  intention  of  trying 
to  get  away.  I  began  to  get  nervous  with 
the  idea  that  this  was  almost  too  much 
of  a  good  thing.     Was  he  really  a  Boche? 

As  this  was  in  reality  the  first  German 
machine  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  air,  and  I 
had  judged  his  status  from  the  shape  of 
Ids  planes  and  fu.selage,  1  thought  perhaps 
1  had  better  actually  take  a  look  at  his 
luarkings  before  firing  and  see  that  he 
really  had  a  black  cross  i)ainted  on  his 
max'hine.  So  I  dropt  my  fingei-  from  the 
trigger  of  my  gim  and  di\  ed  a  little  closer. 

Yes!  he  was  Boche.  But  instead  of 
lia\  ing  a  black  cross  he  wore  a  black 
cocardc!  It  was  a  black  cocardc  whh 
white  center.  This  must  be  something 
new,  for  no  such  markings  had  ever  been 
reported  at  our  headquarters.  However, 
he  was  no  friend  of  mine  and  T  would  now 
proceed  to  down  him.  Why  did  he  linger 
so  compla<5ently  al)out  my  guns? 

Suddenly  I  remembered  the  often  re- 
jteated  instnictions  of  ]Major  Lufbery 
about   attacking   enem\'    observation   ma- 


chines. "Always  remember  it  may  be  a 
trap!"  I  Imrriedly  looked  over  my  shoul- 
der— and  just  in  time  I  'i'heni,  coming  out 
of  a  cloud  over  my  head,  was  a  beautiful 
l)la<-k  .l//>a/;-(>.s.s  fighting  machiin!  that,  had 
been  hiding  al>out,  waiting  for  me  to  walk 
into  his  trap.  I  gave  one  j)ull  to  my 
joystick  and  zoomed  straight  upvvai<l  on 
my  tail  without  gi\ing  a  second  tiiought 
to  luy  easy  victim  below  me. 

To  my  delight  I  found  that  I  could  not 
oidy  outclimb  my  adversary,  but  1  could 
outmaneu\er  him  while  dojng  so.  I  got 
above  him  after  a  few  s(^conds  and  was 
again  pn^ssing  my  triggers  to  fire  my  first, 
shots  in  the  (Jreat  War  when  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  had  better  look  again  and  see 
that  nobody  else  was  sitting  farther  up- 
stairs watching  this  little  party  with  a 
view  of  joining  ii\  wliile  my  attention  was 
diverted.  I  shot  a  sudden  glance  o\ cr  m.\ 
shoulder. 

Instantly  1  forgot  all  about  bringing 
down  Bochc  airplanes  and  felt  over- 
whelmed with  one  immense  desire,  to  get 
home  as  (juickly  as  possible.  Two  air- 
planes from  (Jermany  were  coming  head- 
on  at  me  not  fi\e  hundred  yards  awa^ . 
How  many  more  there  were  behind  them 
I  didn't  wait  to  determine.  1  was  con- 
vinced that  my  inexperience  and  stupidity 
had  le<l  me  into  a  stupendous  plot  against 
my  person,  and  I  was  in  for  a  race  for  my 
life. 

On  that  horaewai-d  trip  I  ejcperienced  a. 
great  variety  of  feelings.  I  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  Oermau  planes  were  not 
^ery  good  and  that  we  could  fly  away 
from  them  whenever  we  wanted  to.  As  I 
looked  back  over  my  shoulder  and  as- 
certained that  they  were  gaining  upon 
me  in  si)ite  of  every  maneuver  that  I 
tried,  1  felt  a  queer  sort  of  admiration  for 
their  misjudged  fiying  ability,  mingled 
with  an  imspeakable  contempt  for  the 
judgment  of  my  instructors  who  had 
claimed  to  know  all  abotit  German  air- 
planes. I  cUmbed,  di^  ed,  tailspuu,  circled, 
and  stalled.  They  beat  me  at  every 
maneuver  and  continued  to  overhaul  me. 
Just  when  I  had  begun  to  despair  of  ever 
seeing  my  learned  instructors  again  I  ran 
into  a  cloud.  Dimly  1  realized  I  wa.s  in  a 
position  of  advantage  for  the  moment,  so  I 
improved  it  to  the  utmost.  Half-way  in 
I  re^•ersed  directions  and  began  climbing 
heavenward.  After  thirty  minutes  in- 
dustriously- occupied  in  tlu-owing  my 
pursuers  off  my  trail,  I  ventured  out  of 
<'oncealment  and  gratefully  made  my  way 
home.  There  on  the  field  two  of  my  dear 
old  comrades  were  Maiting  for  me  to  come 
in.  What  anxiety  they  would  hav(;  suf- 
fered if  they  had  known  what  I  had  just 
been  through! 

"HeUo,  Rick!  Why  the  devil  didn't 
you  wait  for  us?"  Doug  Campbell  in- 
quired, as  I  began  to  climb  out  of  mj- 
machine.  "We  chased  \ou  all  oAer  France 
trying  to  catch  up  with  you!" 

"Where  did  you  go,  Eddie,  after  we  lost 
you  in  those  ch)uds?  '  demanded  Charley 
Chapman,  looking  at  me  interestedly  as 
he  leaned  against  inj'  susi)ended  leg. 
"We've  been  home  almost  half  an  hour!" 
Here  it  seemed  were  the  two  i)ilots — 
Americans  instead  of  Baches — who  had 
been  chasing  me. 

1  tlu)Ught  \'ery  intently  for  a  quarter  of  a 
second.  Then  I  pushed  Chapman  away 
and  descended  from  my  machine. 

"I  thought  I  remembered  seeing  a 
Boche  back  in  Germany  and  went  back  to 
make  sure,"  1  replied  easily.  "But  I 
gue.^.'i  I  was  mistaken." 

-     A  way  of  getting  acquainted  with  tlie 


Just  push  on  the  handle  of  the 
"YANKEE"  Quick  Return 
Spiral  Ratchet  Screw-driver, 
and  the  spring  pushes  it  back, 
ready  for  you  to  push  again.  You 
need  not  pull  nor  twist.  Just 
PUSH!  The  spring  holds  the 
blade  snugly  in  the  screw-slot. 

To  draw  the  screw,  just  reverse 
the  Ratchet  Shifter  and — Push! 
Works  just  as  well  in  reverse. 

And  speed?  Fast  as  you  can 
move  your  hand.  You  can't 
outspeed  the   Return    Spring. 

Best  of  all,  you  can  work  one- 
handed,'way  up  over  your  head 
and  in  awkward  places  where 
you  can't  use  both  hands. 

Right-  and  left-hand  and  rigid 
adjustment  at  the  touch  of  your 
finger  to  the  shifter. 

"YANKEE" 

QUICK  RETURN 
SPIRAL  RATCHET 
SCREW-DRIVER 


i 


WITH  THREE  SIZES  OF  BITS. 

$2.70 
$3.50 
$2.15 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You 


No.  130 — Standard  Size 
(illustrated) .     Price 

No.     131  —  Heavy  Pattern. 
Price 

No.    135  —  Light  Pattern. 
Price 


The  "YANKEE'  Qyick  Return 
Spiral  Ratchet  Screw  -  driver 
makes  a  practical  and  powerful 
Push  Drill, too.You  can  obtain  the 
following  "  YANKEE  "  attach- 
ments: Chuck  and  Eight  Drill- 
points;  Screw-holder;  Screw-eye 
holder;  Countersink. 

Write  for  this  free  "YANKEE" 
Tool  Book  showing  "YANKEE" 
Tools  in  action;  better  ways  of 
drilling,  boring,  tapping,  and 
driving  and  drawing  screws. 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

Philadelphia 
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In  Milk-Puffed  Wheat 

Puffed  Wheat  is  whole  wheat  steam  exploded  —  puffed 
to  eight  times  normal  size. 

It  is  light  and  airy, 
crisp  and  flavory.  Every 
food  cell  is  blasted,  so 
digestion  is  easy  and 
complete. 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk 
offers  children  the  two 
greatest  foods  in  exis- 
tence, in  their  most 
enticing  form. 

On  Berries — Puffed  Rice 


Mix   Puffed    Rice  with  your  morning    berries, 
flavor  blends  best  with  fruit. 


That 


The  grains  are  like 
bubbles.  They  crush 
at  a  touch.  The  flavor 
is  like  toasted  nut 
meats. 

When  you  learn  what 
Puffed  Rice  adds  to 
berries  you'll  be  sorry 
you  went  so  long  with- 
out it. 


On  Ice  Cream — Corn  Puffs 

Corn  Puffs  are  sweet  pellets  of  corn  hearts,  jniffed  to 
airy,    flaky    globules 
with  a  nut-like  taste. 

There  was  never  a 
garnish  so  delightful 
on  ice  cream. 

These  fragile  tid- 
bits seem  to  melt 
away  with  the  cream, 
and  they  add  to  it 
the  flavor  of  super- 
toasted  corn. 


Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 

and  Corn  Puffs 

Each  15c,  Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  O^^^  G>mpany 


Sole  Makers 
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flying  terms  that  Captain  Richenbacker 
usas  is  offered  by  the  brief  glossary  that 
he  includes  for  the  benefit  of  Americans 
whose  education  in  modern  English  is  so  de- 
ficient as  not  to  include  "Airplanes."  Even 
if  these  terms  are  not  considered  essential 
parts  of  an  up-to-date  education,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  know  most  of  them  in  order  to 
follow  the  Captain  and  his  comrades 
through  later  and  deadlier  evolutions  than 
the  one  he  describes  first.  Here  is  his 
list  of  essential  terms: 

Ace.  a  fighting  pilot  who  has  brought 
down  five  enemy  machines. 

Archy.     Anti-aircraft  shells. 

Aerodrome.  Field  where  airplanes  land 
and  live. 

B.\.VK.  To  tilt  an  airplane  sideways  in 
roimding  a  corner. 

B.\RREi..  Rolling  the  airplane  over  and 
over  in  air  like  a  barrel. 

BiPLACE.  Two  places,  or  seats,  a  two- 
seater  airplane.  A  monoplace  has  but 
one  seat.     A  trii)lace  has  three. 

Biplane.  Airplane  with  two  sets  of 
wings,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  A  mono- 
plane has  but  one  set  of  wings.  A 
triplane  has  three. 

Ceilinc.  Topmost  level  an  airplane  can 
reach. 

Chandelle.  To  make  an  upward  cork- 
screw climb. 

Contact.     To  put  on  the  spark. 

Coupez.     Cut  off  the  spark. 

Dud.     Dead,  or  bad. 

Hangar.     Garage  for  housing  airplanes. 

Jag.staffel.  German  term  for  fighting 
squadron. 

Joystick.  The  aii-])lanc"s  steering  and 
control  lever. 

Office.  The  cockpit  of  an  airplane, 
Avhere  the  i)ilot  sits. 

Panne.  A  forced  landing  caused  by  en- 
gine failure. 

Pique.  To  dive  vertically  downward, 
with  engine  cither  open  or  shut. 

Renversement.  a  sudden  reversal  of 
direction  of  flight.  This  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  "bank,"  as  the  latter  is 
a  slow  movement.  A  renversement  is 
usually  executed  by  suddenly  zooming 
up,  then  throwing  the  airplane  over 
on  to  one  wing,  and  kicking  the  tail 
around  to  the  rear. 

Sauce.     Petrol  or  gasoline. 

Sti{.\fing.  Assailing  an  enemy  with  bul- 
lets or  bombs. 

ViRAGE.     A  bank  or  circle  in  the  air. 

Voluntary  Patrol.  A  voluntary  flight 
by  a  pilot  over  the  lines. 

Vrille.  a  tail  -  spin.  The  airplane  falls 
earthward,  with  tail  above,  always 
swinging  around  the  nose  of  the  ma- 
chine, which  acts  as  a  pivot.  The 
motion  is  similar  to  the  rotation  of  a 
match  in  a  whirlpool. 

Wind  Up.  Scared,  having  the  wind  go 
up  one's  spine,  causing  the  hair  to 
stand  on  end  with  fear. 

Zoom.  To  pitch  the  airplane  suddenly 
ui)war(l  at  great  speed.  Usually 
accomplished  after  a  dive  has  given 
the  airplane  additional  momentum. 

A  plain  and  simple-  account  of  what 
happens  when  a  Boche  is  shot  down,  with- 
out complications,  is  contained  in  this 
-vivid  description  from  Captain  Richen- 
backer's  storj': 

Yes!  There  was  a  scout  coming  toward 
us  from  north  of  Pont-a-Mous.son.  It  was 
at  about  our  altitude.  I  knew  it  was  a 
Hun  the  moment  1  saw  it,  for  it  had  the 
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familiar  lines  of  thoir  new  Pfah.  IMoro- 
over,  my  confidoncc^  in  Jam(>s  Norman  Ilall 
was  su(;h  thai  1  knew  ho  couldn't  make  ii 
mistake.  And  ho  was  still  ciimhiiiK  into 
Ujo  sun,  carofully  keeping  his  position 
l)etween  its  glare  and  tho  oncomin'; 
lighting  plane.  I  elung  as  closely  to  Hall 
as  1  could.  The  Hun  was  steadily  ap- 
proaching us,  unconscious  of  his  dani-cr, 
lor  we  were  full  in  the  sun. 

With  the  first  downward  dive  of  Jimmy's 
machine  I  was  by  his  side.  We  had  at 
least  a  thousand  fe(>t  advantages  ov«M"  the 
enemy  and  we  were  two  to  one  numerically. 
He  might  outdive  our  machines,  for  the 
I'fulz  is  a  famous  div^er,  while  our  faster 
climbing  Nieiiporls  had  a  droll  little  habit 
of  shedding  their  fabric  when  i)lunged  too 
furiously  through  the  air.  The  Boche 
hadn't  a  chance  to  outfly  us.  His  only 
salvation  would  be  in  a  dive  toward  his 
own  lines. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind 
in  a  flash  and  1  instantly  determined  u])on 
my  tactics.  While  Hall  went  in  for  his 
attack  I  would  keep  mj'  altitude  and  g«'t  a 
position  the  other  side  of  the  Pfah,  to  cut 
off  his  retreat. 

No  sooner  had  I  altered  my  line  of  flight 
thaii  the  German  pilot  saw  me  leave  the 
sun's  rays.  Hall  was  already  half-way 
to  him  when  he  stuck  up  his  nose  and  began 
climbing  furiously  to  the  upper  ceiling. 
1  let  him  pass  me  and  found  mj'self  on  the 
other  side  just  as  Hall  began  firing.  1 
doubt  if  the  Boche  had  seen  Hall's  Nieuport 
at  all. 

Surprized  by  discovering  this  new  antag- 
onist, Hall,  ahead  of  him,  the  Pfalz  im- 
mediately abandoned  all  idea  of  a  battle 
and,  banking  around  to  the  right,  started 
for  home,  just  as  I  had  e.xpected  him  to  do. 
In  a  trice  I  was  on  his  tail.  Down,  down, 
we  sped,  with  throttles  both  full  open. 
Hall  was  coming  on  somewhere  in  my  rear. 
The  Boche  had  no  heart  for  e\  olutious  or 
maneuvers.  He  was  running  like  a  scared 
rabbit,  as  I  had  run  from  Campbell.  I  was 
gaining  upon  him  every  instant  and  had 
my  sights  trained  dead  upon  his  seat 
before  I  fired  my  first  shot. 

At  1.50  yards  I  prest  my  triggers. 
The  tracer-bullets  cut  a  streak  of  living 
fire  into  the  rear  of  the  Pfalz  tail.  Raising 
the  nose  of  my  airplane  slightly  the  fiery 
streak  lifted  itself  like  the  stream  of  water 
pouring  from  a  garden-hose.  Gradually 
it  settled  into  the  pilot's  seat.  The  swerv- 
ing of  the  Pfalz  course  indicated  that  its 
radder  no  longer  was  held  by  a  directing 
hand.  At  2,000  feet  above  the  enemy's 
lines  I  pulled  up  my  headlong  dive  and 
watched  the  enemy  machine  continuing 
on  its  course.  Curving  slightly  to  the  left, 
the  Pfalz  circled  a  little  to  the  south  and 
the  next  minute  crashed  on  to  the  ground 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  a  mile  insid,' 
their  own  lines.  I  had  brought  down  my 
first  enemy  airplane  and  had  not  bc",  :i 
subjected  to  a  single  shot! 

By  actual  measure,  Captain  Richcn- 
backer's  narrative  must  contain  more  about 
the  doings  of  other  members  of  his  squad- 
ron than  it  does  about  his  own  achieve- 
ments, personal  account  tho  his  book 
is  supposed  to  be.  Here  is  the  story  of  an 
experience  which  befell  Lieut.  Sumner 
Sewell,  with  rather  more  thrill  to  the 
square  inch  than  the  most  imaginative 
movie-dramatist  could  invent: 

Sumner  was  tranquilly  following  along 
at  the  rear  end  of  his  formation,  compose(l 
of  the  ninety-five  boys,  when  he  wi.s 
startled  by  a  sudden  series  of  shocks   in 
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Oven  Baked  BEANS 

Heinz   Baked    Beans  are   an  ideal  hot  weather  dish. 

They  tempt  the  appetite  because  they  look  inviting 
and  taste  good. 

They  take  the  place  of  too  much  meat  and  do 
it  at  far  less  cost. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  are  choicest  beans  baked  in 
real  dry  heat  ovens. 

The  rich  tomato  sauce  for  which  Heinz  is  famous 
adds  a  flavor  that  makes  them  truly  delicious. 

To  get  real  baked  beans,  order  by  name.  Say, 
"Heinz  Baked  Beans." 


i 


Some  of  the 
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Vinegar  Spaghetti 

Tomato  Ketchup       Olive  Oil 


four  kinds 


All  hieing  goods  sold  hi  Canada  are  packed  in  Canar/a 
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Take  a  nice,  clean  cu|».     Put  half  a  teaspoonful  of  Soluble  Barriugtou  Hall 
Coffee  in  it,  add  hot  water  and  witness  the  magic  of  instant  coffee  making. 

What  Are  You 
Paying  For  Coffee? 

In  addition  to  convenience  and  finer  flavor,  you 
will  be  delighted  to  know  that  Soluble  Barrington 
Hall  costs  no  more  per  cup  than  you  paid  when  a 
fair  quality  of  ground  coffee  could  be  bovight  for 
30c  a  pound. 

May  we  send  you  our  booklet  explaining  how  a 
new  and  wonderful  process  eliminates  the  unavoid- 
able loss  in  home  brewing  by  scientific  preparation 
of  the  coffee  at  the  factory? 

Upon  receipt  of  30c,  we  will  send  you,  with  this 
booklet,  a  Standard  Tin  of  Soluble  Barrington  Hall. 
Clip  the  coupon  today  and  try  this  new,  better  and 
more  economical  way  to  make  coifee ! 


BAKER    IINIPORTTNC    C(^MPANY 


241  North  Second  Street 
MI^^'EAPOIJS 


12  i  Hudson  Street 
NF,\^   YORK 


Barrii\$toi\"Mall. 


OLUBLE  Coffee 


TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

Kiii'lo^ed  find  .tOr  for  whirli  please  seiiil  one  2.>  rup  slaiidurd  tin  of 
Soluble  Harrington  Hall  Cofl'ee  to; 


Name 
AddrewM 
Oroeer's  \anie 
Crocer'j*  Addresn 


his  airplane.  lie  was  over  the  enemy's 
lines  and  some  16.000  feet  up  in  the  air. 
He  glanced  behind  him  and  found  a 
Fokker  immediately  upon  his  tail.  The 
Pleinie  was  deliberately  riddling  Sumner's 
Spad  with  flaming  bullets! 

The  rest  of  the  formation  actually  drew 
away  from  Sewell  without  knowing  that 
he  had  been  attacked! 

Sewell  turned  his  machine  about  in  a 
quick  re/irersenwiit,  but  just  as  he  did 
so  he  felt  his  heart  go  into  his  mouth. 
The  enemy's  incendiary  bullets  had  set 
fire  to  his  fuel-tank!  With  a  sudden  puff 
of  flame  all  the  rear  part  of  his  machine 
burst  into  a  furious  blaze.  And  he  was 
almost  three  miles  above  ground! 

Sumner  instinctively  put  down  his  uos« 
so  that  the  flames  would  be  swept  by  the 
wind  to  the  rear  and  away  from  his  person. 
Anybody  but  a  Hun  would  have  taken 
pity  on  a  fellow  being  in  such  a  plight  and 
would  have  turned  away  his  eyes  from  so 
frightful  a  spectacle.  But  this  Fokker 
Hun  was  built  of  sterner  stuff.  Instead 
of  turning  away  to  attack  the  rest  of  the 
ninety -five  formation.  F'ritz  stuck  sted- 
fastly  on  Sumner's  tail,  firing  steadily  at 
him  as  he  descended ! 

One  can  imagine  the  mental  torture 
Sumner  Sewell  endured  during  the  next 
few  minutes!  It  takes  some  time  to  fall 
three  miles  even  at  the  top  speed  of  a  220- 
horse-power  motor.  The  downward  motion 
kept  the  blaze  away  from  him,  but  a  back- 
ward glance  informed  him  that  the  fire 
was  eating  up  the  entire  length  of  his 
fuselage  and  that  at  any  moment  he  would 
be  flung  out  into  space.  And  the  same 
glance  assiired  him  that  his  merciless 
enemy  was  leaving  nothing  to  ProA^dence. 
but  was  determined  to  execute  him 
himself.  Streaks  of  flaming  bullets  passed 
his  head,  through  his  wings,  and  around 
him  on  every  side  as  the  Fokker  pilot 
continued  his  target  ])ractise  with  poor 
Sewell  as.  his  mark.  In  spite  of  himself 
he  was  compelled  to  try  a  little  dodging 
to  escape  from  so  malignant  an  enemj-. 

Perhaps  this  very  necessity  saved  Sewell's 
life.  At  any  rate,  it  provided  a  counter- 
irritant  which  took  his  mind  off  his  fright- 
ful danger  of  burning  alive.  He  executed 
a  sudden  maneuver  when  he  was  but  a 
thousand  feet  above  ground  which  moved 
him  out  of  the  range  of  the  German. 
When  he  again  looked  around  he  dis- 
covered that  the  Hun  had  abandoned  the 
chase  apparently  satisfied  that  the  Yank 
was  doomed.  And  to  his  utter  amaze- 
ment he  also  discoAt-red  that  the  flames 
were  now  extinguished! 

Sumner  crashed  a  few  hundred  yards 
on  the  right  side  of  No  Man's  Land. 
His  skeleton  of  a  Spad  struck  a  shell-hole, 
executed  a  somersault,  and  came  to  rest 
at  the  bottom  of  another  shell-hole. 
Sumner  crawled  out  of  the  wreckage  and 
looked  about  him,  too  bewildered  to  realize 
that  he  was  alive  and  on  solid  gi'ouud. 
.Just  at  that  instant  a  dull  thud  at  his 
elbow  brougiit  him  back  to  life. 

He  looked  at  the  object  at  his  feet — 
then  at  the  wreck  of  his  machine.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  Tlic  substance 
which  had  made  that  thud  was  one  of 
the  Avheels  from  *his  own  machine! 

The  (iennaii  had  shot  one  of  his  wheels 
completely  awa\ .  'i'he  fabric  which  cov- 
ered the  spokes  had  e\  idently  caused  it  to 
sweep  this  waj^  and  that,  and  Sumner 
in  his  falling  aeroplane  had  beaten  it  to 
earth! 

llpou  investigation,  Lieutenant  Sewell 
discovered  that  his  fuel-tank  had  a  hole 
in  its  side  large  enough  to  admit  his  fist. 
An  explosive  liuUet  had  torn  out  so  large 
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Now 

$57 


The  Famous  Oliver 

For  Free  Trial — Then  Save  $43 


f 


^^'  0-     K   '  H&«^nter  Co 


"""-•-4;.... 


Some  of  the 
famous  users 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Nat'l  City  Bank  of  New  York 

Morris  &  Company 

Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Boston  Elevated  Railways 

Otis  Elevator  Co. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company 

Columbia  Graphophone  Co. 

N.  Y.  Edison  Co. 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Diamond  Match  Co. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

American  Bridge  Co. 

Over  700,000  Sold 


This  is  the  ideiilical  .$ioo  Oliver, 
Model  9,  our  latest  and  best.  We 
lontiniie  to  sell  it  under  the  plan 
we  adopted  during  the  war. 

We  learned  economies  then  in 
selling  which  enable  us  to  save  the 
$43  it  formerly  cost  us  to  sell  you 
an  Oliver. 

We  learned  that  it  was  unnec- 
essary to  have  great  numbers  of 
traveling  salesmen  and  numerous, 
expensive  branch  houses  throughout 
the  country.  We  were  also  able  to 
discontinue  many  other  superfluous, 
costly  sales  methods.  Vou  benefit 
by  these  savings. 

Only  our  sales  plan  has  changed. 
Not  the  Oliver.  Our  new  plan  is 
to  ship  direct  from  the  factory  to 
you,  depending  upon  the  Oliver  to 
be  its  own  salesman. 

You  may  order  direct  from  this 
advertisement,  without  sending  a 
penny.  The  coupon  brings  an 
Oliver  for  free  trial. 

WHien  the  Oliver  comes  to  you, 
let  it  prove  its  suiieriority  and  sav- 
ing. You  be  the  judge,  with  no 
eager  salesman  presfent  to  influence 
you. 

If  you  do  not  agree  that  it  is  the 
finest  typewriter  built,  regardless  of 
price,  simply  return  it,  express  col- 
lect. Even  the  outgoing  transpor- 
tation charges  will  then  be  refunded. 

The  Oliver  for  .157  niakes  a  -fioo 
]irice  appear  extravagant.  Remem- 
ber this  is  not  a  second-hand  or 
rebuilt  machine.  If  any  tyi^ewriter 
is  worth  $ioo,  it  is  this  brand 
new  Oliver, 


This  Oliver  is  being  bought  by 
the  thousands.  Our  plan,  conceived 
when  this  country  entered  the  war, 
has  met  a  tremendous  welcome. 
\\\'  have  repeatedly  increased  our 
j)roduction  facilities.  Note  at  the 
left  a  few  of  the  great  concerns 
using  the  Oliver.  And  remember 
that  it  is  being  bought  by  thousands 
of  individuals.  It  has  been  aptly 
called  the  people's  typewriter. 

In  every  particular,  this  splendid 
Oliver  is  the  finest  that  24  years  of 
experience  can  produce.  A  better 
typewriter  is  impossible.  It  has  ail 
the  latest  improvements.  It  is 
noted  for  its  handsome  appearance, 
richly  enameled  olive  green  and 
polished  nickel;  its  durability  anil 
workmanship.  Do  you  know  of 
any  typewriter  which  combines  so 
many  advantages,  yet  olTered  at 
such  a  low  price  and  easy  terms? 

This  Oliver  has  a  standard  key- 
board. So  anyone  may  turn  to  it 
without  the  slightest  hesitancy.  It 
is  speedy  and  has  an  untiring 
action — with  lightest  touch. 

Don't  buy — don't  rent — until  you 
have  investigated  this  fine  econom- 
ical Oliver.  Note  that  the  coupon 
below  brings  either  an  Oliver  for 
Free  Trial,  or  further  information. 

Canadian  Price,  $72 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

1036  Oliver  Typewriter  Bidg. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Furthermore,  it  is  as  easy 
to  buy  The  Oliver  as  it  is 
to  try  it.  If,  after  trying  it 
five  days  you  decide  to  keep 
it,  you  merely  pay  $3  per 
month  until  the  $57  is  paid. 
This  is  less  than  loc  per  da}'. 
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THK  OI.IVKR  TVrEWRITER  0OMP.'\NV 

10:iti  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Cliicajro,  III, 

r — — I      Sliip  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days  free  inspection       If  I 
I  keep  it.  I  will  ray  $57  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month.  Th.-  title  to 

i i     remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 


My  shipping  point  is 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  oblig'ation  to  buy.  If  I  ehouse  to  re- 
turn the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  of 
live  days. 


D 


Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.  Mai!  me  your  book  - 
"TheHifrh  Cost  of  Typewriters— The  Reason  and  the  Remedy. ' 
your  de  luxe  catalog  and  further  information. 


Save  $43  by  using  this  coupon  \ 


Name 

Street  Address 

ci;y 


.  State 


Occupation  or  Business . 
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Ford  Owners:  Meet  Dr  Lavendar^_ 


k'^-f 


i^" 


sp:. 


11^X1 
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/>r.  Lavendar-Meet  Mr.  Jones  of  Beacon,  N 

doctor.  II  s  a  travelling  salesman.  detour.   n.,.-<  „.  j^^ 


A  while  aeo   Dr. 


^    "rf 


.:^ 


.o 


"^ 


1 


rose  to  a  point  of  order. 

They  retninded  v..  that,  whereas 
.  ,V  of  the  above  records  were  made 
'^Fnd  cars  the  original  reputat.on 

"  Which  leads  US  to  print  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

Tiemo".  N.  J-  ^i„— 1> 

•"'"■•'".•^t.'MOTO-.  COMPANY 


There  is  a  record  made  by  t^o  Eiii- 
pirT^'.To.hn  the. me  heavy  car^n^d 

^°:\rras.'U"hr;h''three^seasons. 

"P.  "   Tet  rr/eUndous  nn.ea.e 

'■'vJf ihese^b.,  records  do  ha.... - 
„ificance  when  you  uk..n-^p,^^,, 
eration  that  me  .•"■.,';„„  ,o  the 
S^^VtrerrdU  surplus 

"'F^-Tl^t^E^^'^tht 
Tire  Company  "'J"",^^,"^  all  kinds 
been  mak.ng  rubber  good*  ,^„^ 

l^.'""TheXveTe«r  turned  ou,  :. 
hfe.  They  h»^^  "  ,  g,,  ,„  „res 
better  product  than  uic         k       . 

and  tubes  of  today. 

*C„„,,o.he  Empire  .tore  and  find 

out  for  yourself.  _^^ 

.^-n;;re|fh--,- 


i/i//  Dr  Ldvendar 
phase  write? 

Mr.  Buck  has  something 
to  tell  him 

Just  a  year  ago  Mr.  W.  Buck  of 
Berien  Springs,  Mich.,  reported  on 
two  Empire  Tires  which  had  run 
more  than  21,000  miles  on  a  heavy 
seven-passenger  Kissel  Kar.  His  tes- 
timony was  brought  forth  by  the 
famous  record  of  25,000  miles  obtained 
by  Dr.  C.  B.  Lavendar  of  Reform,  Ala., 
on  his  Ford. 

And  now^  Mr.  Buck  comes  through 
Avith  an  up-to-date  bulletin  on  the 
same  tires,  as  foUow^s  : 

Empire  Rubber  and  Tire  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Today  I  met  Mr.  W.  Buck,  about  whose 
experiences  ^with  Empire  Tires  the  ad  ^as 
written.  He  informs  me  that  the  tires  pur- 
chased in  1914  and  those  purchased  in  1916  are 
now^  on  a  Cadillac  still  doing  service,  >vhile 
the  car  they  were  on  is  scrapped.  Mr.  Buck 
is  very  loud  in  his  praises  of  our  line.  Told 
me  he  didn't  see  why  all  dealers  didn't  stock 
Empires.  Tw^o  of  the  last  trips  he  made  with 
his  car  w^ere  one  in  which  he  carried  11  pas- 
sengers and  the  other  in  which  he  carried  68 
bushels  of  peaches.  In  all  that  time  he  had 
but  one  blo'wout  and  one  tire  ran  three  years 
w^ithout  being  deflated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  D.  BRUSH. 

This  looks  like  the  low  record  on 
punctures  as  vs^ell  as  a  high  record 
on  mileage. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  not  every 
car  owner  w^ill  have  such  good  luck 
as  this. 

But  these  figures  do  have  their 
meaning  when  you  realize  that  the 
average  Empire  in  average  running 
is  delivering  to  the  average  ow^ner  a 
big  surplus  of  extra  miles. 

Step  in  and  see  any  Empire  dealer 
and  find  out  for  yourself. 

You  may  not  get  a  record-breaking 
mileage  on  one  tire,  but  you  w^ill  get 
a  great  deal  higher  average  on  four 
tires  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 


■""■'•  '  ■   Bj,,.!.  H..bo..  M'ch.-  _ 
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a  hole  that  the  ^as()liiu>  had  rapidly  run 
out  and  his  last  maneuver  had  completely 
emptied  his  tank. 

Such  are  the  fortunes  ol'  war! 

"A  Dog  Fight"  is  the  heading  of  outs  of 
the  later  chapters,  the  phrase  referring  to 
a  general  melee  in  the  air  such  as  takes 
place  when  several  large  formations  of 
fighting  planes,  German  and  Allied,  meet 
and  generally  "mix  it  up."  Captain 
Richenbacker  was  in  charge  of  the  Amer- 
ican squadron.  The  fight  took  place  in 
the  course  of  a  raid  on  a  Giu'inan  observa- 
tion-balloon, and  the  leader's  story  in- 
cludes an  account  of  the  heroic  death  of 
Lieut.  Wilbur  White,  of  New  York.  A 
heroic  sort  of  comedy  follows  this  tragedy 
when  "Jimmy"  Meissner,  of  Brooklyn, 
who  hoped  the  British  hadn't  killed  his 
aunt  when  they  bombed  Cologne,  came 
sailing  by  Captain  Richenbacker,  "smiling 
and  good-natured  as  ever,  with  two  ugly 
brutes  on  his  tail  doing  their  "best  to  ex- 
ecute him."  It  is  a  gripping  story,  this 
tale  of  "The  Dog  Fight,"  and  grippingly 
told: 

Fourteen  of  my  Spads  then  left  the 
ground  on  October  10,  at  3:30  in  the 
afternoon,  with  eight  of  147's  machines 
and  seven  of  those  from  27  Squadron 
taking  their  places  on  the  right  and  left 
of  us  as  arranged.  I  pushed  my  Spad 
No.  1  up  several  thousand  feet  above 
the  flotilla  to  watch  their  progress  over  the 
lines  from  a  superior  altitude.  The  enor- 
mous formation  below  me  resembled  a 
huge  crawling  beetle,  Coolidge  and  Cham- 
bers flying  in  exact  position  ahead  of  them 
to  form  the  stingers.  Thus  arranged  we 
proceeded  swiftly  northwest  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dun-sur-Meuse. 

We  arrived  over  the  lines  to  be  wel- 
comed by  an  outlandish  exhibition  of 
Archy's  fury,  but  despite  the  large  target 
we  made,  no  damage  was  received  and 
none  of  our  Spads  turned  back.  Reaching 
a  quieter  region  inside  German  territory 
I  looked  about  me.  There  indeed  was 
our  Dun  balloon  floating  tranquilly  in  the 
sunshine.  It  was  3:40  by  my  watch. 
We  had  ten  minutes  to  maneuver  for 
position  and  reach  our  objectiAe.  I  looked 
down  at  my  convoy  and  found  that  147's 
formation  at  the  left  had  separated  them- 
selves somewhat  widely  from  the  others. 
Then  studying  the  distant  horizon  I 
detected  a  number  of  specks  in  the  sky, 
which  soon  resolved  themselves  into  a 
group  of  eleven  Fokkers  flying  in  beautiful 
formation  and  evidently  just  risen  from 
their  aerodrome  at  Stenay,  a  dozen  miles 
beyond  Dun.  They  were  approaching 
from  the  west  and  must  reach  the  detached 
formation  of  147's  pilots  before  the  rest 
of  my  flight  could  reach  them,  unless  they 
immediately  closed  up.  I  dived  down  to 
dip  them  a  signal. 

On  my  dive  down  I  glanced  around  me 
and  saw  approaching  us  from  Metz  in 
quite  the  opposition  direction  another 
formation  of  eight  Fokkers.  Certainly 
the  Huns  had  wonderful  methods  of  in- 
formation which  enabled  them  to  bring 
to  a  threatened  point  this  speedy  relief. 
While  I  debated  an  instant  as  to  which 
danger  was  the  most  pressing,  I  looked 
below  and  discovered  that  the  enemy 
balloon  men  were  already  engaged  in 
pulling  down  their  observation  -  balloon, 
which  was  the  object  of  our  attack  back 
of    Dun-sur-Meuse.     So    they    suspected 


liie  p;lrp()S(^  of  our  little  expt'dition!  il 
lacked  yet  a  minute  or  two  of  the  time  set 
for  our  tlasli  at  the  l)alloon,'^aMd  as  1  viewed 
the  situation  it  would  not  \h)  wise  for 
(^oolidge  and  Chanibers  t-o  take  their 
departure  from  our  formation  until  we 
had  disposed  of  tin*  advaiKjing  Fokkers 
from  llu^  west.  Acciordingly  I  kept  my 
altitude  and  set  my  machine  towards  the 
rear  of  tlu^  Stenay  Fokkers,  which  1  iin- 
mediat(>ly  observed  wor<<  the  red  noses  of 
the  von  liichthofen  (Mrcus.  They  were 
heading  in  at  the  1  47  formation,  which  was 
still  separated  almost  a  mile  away  from 
our  other  Spads.  Lieut.  Wilbur  White,  of 
New  York,  was  heading  No.  147's  ])ilots. 
He  would  have  to  bear  the  l)runt  of  the 
Fokkers'   attack. 

E\identl..'  the  Fokker  lead(;r  scorned  to 
tak<>  p.otico  of  me,  as  his  scouts  passed 
undei-  me  and  plunged  ahead  toward 
White's  formation.  1  let  tlKiin  pass, 
dipt  over  sharply,  and  with  accumulated 
speed  bore  down  ui)on  the  tail  of  th(!  last 
man  in  the  Fokker  formation.  1 1  was  an  easy 
shot  and  I  could  not  have  missed.  1  was 
agreeably  surprized,  however,  to  see  that 
my  first  shot  liad  set  fire  to  the  Hun's  fuel- 
tank  and  that  the  machine  was  doomed. 
1  was  almost  equally  gratified  the  next 
second  to  see  the  German  ])ilot  level  off 
his  blazing  machine  and  with  a  sudden 
[leap  overboard  into  space  let  the  Fokker 
slide  safely  away  without  him.  Attached 
to  his  back  and  sides  was  a  rope  which 
immediately  pulled  a  damty  parachut? 
from  the  bottom  of  his  seat.  The  um- 
brella opened  within  a  fifty-foot  drop  and 
settled  him  gradually  to  earth  within  his 
own  lines. 

,  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  time  to  watch  his 
Spectacular  descent.  I  tridy  wished  him 
all  the  luck  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a 
pleasure  to  see  a  burning  airplane  de- 
scending to  earth  bearing  with  it  a  human 
being  who  is  being  tortured  to  death. 
Not  unmixed  with  my  relief  in  Avitnessing 
his  safe  jump  was  the  wonder  as  to  why 
the  Huns  had  all  these  humane  contri- 
vances and  why  our  own  country  could 
not  at  least  copy  them  to  save  American 
pilots  from  being  burned  to  a  crisp! 

1  turned  from  this  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle in  mid-air  to  \natness  another  which 
in  all  my  life  at  the  front  I  have  never 
seen  equaled  in  horror  and  awfulness. 
The  picture  of  it  has  haimted  my  dreams 
durmg  many  nights  since. 

Upon  seeing  tlmt  my  man  v.^as  hit  I 
had  immediately  turned  up  to  retain  my 
superiority  in  height  over  the  other  Huns. 
Now  as  I  came  about  and  saw  the  German 
pilot  leap  overboard  with  his  parachute 
I  saw  that  a  general  fight  was  on  between 
the  remaining  ten  Fokkers  and  the  eight 
Spads  of  147  Squadron.  The  Fokker  lead- 
er had  taken  on  the  rear  Spad  in  White's 
formation  when  White  turned  and  saw 
him  coming.  Like  a  flash  White  zoomed 
up  into  a  half-turn,,  executed  a  renrerse- 
ineat,  and  came  back  at  the  Hun  leader  to 
protect  his  pilot  from  a  certain  death. 
White  was  one  of  the  finest  pilots  and  best 
air-fighters  in  our  group.  He  had  won 
seven  victories  in  combat.  His  pilots 
loved  him  and  considered  him  a  great 
leader,  which  he  most  assuredly  w^as. 
White's  maneuver  occupied  but  an  in- 
stant. He  came  out  of  his  swoop  and  made 
a  direct  plunge  for  the  enemy  machine, 
which  was  just  getting  in  line  on  the  rear 
Spad's  tail.  Without  firing  a  shot  the 
heroic  White  rammed  the  Fokker  head 
on  while  the  two  machines  were  approach- 
ing each  other  at  the  rate  of  250  miles  per 
hour ! 

It    was    a    horrible    yet    thrilling    sight. 
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The  Men 

Who  Smoke 


'Way  buck  in  the;  jungle-days  of  this 
(iounlry,  the  Indians!  Th(!y  wtjn?  stoics  and 
great  fighters.  We  whit(!  mcjii  Icjarned  how  to 
smoke  from  them. 

Over  fourhundred  years latcT,  the  Argomie! 
Yanks  fighting  from  rock  to  rock  and  from 
tree  to  tr(>e,  Indian  fashion.  Stoics,  singcjrg, 
great  fighters — and  great  smokers.  A  com- 
bination not  to  be  beat(Mi.  They  made  the 
Hun  run. 

Our  men  in  \\w.  Argonne,  (!ager  to  get  back 
where  smokers  were  men;  phiutiful,  saved  the 
world  another  whole  winter  of  fighting. 

A  wonderful  thing  —  tobacco!  With  the 
Indian  it  was  the  smoke  of  l'(>ace.  White  men 
went  a  step  further.  I'hey  used  it  for  War 
purposes  also. 

There  wasn't  any  smok- 
ing at  the  Versailles  Peace 
Conference,  but  there  was 
considerable   smoking  be- 
tween -  times.      Human 
nature  ran  true  to  form. 
Men   were   continually 
steahng  out  into  the  lob- 
bies for  a  few  restful 
puffs ;  also  rr  :ny  of 
the  most  important 
matters  were  really 
settled  before    and 
after  .sessions  when 
smoke  and  words  of 
wisdom  issued  from 
the  same  Hps. 

Why  is  it  that  so 
many  of  the  big  men 
of  modern  times  are 
smokers?  I.sn't  it  because  men  who  work  on 
nerve  need  something  that  makes  them  let  up 
once  in  a  while. 

That's  what  your  pipe-smoker  does.  He 
drops  for  a  moment  the  matter  that  is  wor- 
rying him.  He  sinks  into  an  easy  position, 
lights  his  pipe,  and  after  a  few  absent- 
minded,  restful  puffs  his  mind  .swings  back 
on  that  subject  fresh  and  with  a  bang. 

A  pipe-smoker  asks  but  Uttle.  He  wants 
a  good  pipe,  but  he  simply  must  have  the 
tobacco  that  just  suits  him. 

If  you  happen  to  be  sort  of  half-worrying 
along  without  exactly  the  tobacco  you 
want,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  try 
Edgeworth. 

It  may  not  suit  your  individual  taste,  but 
it  has  made  a  hit  with  many  finicky  pipe- 
smokers.  And  you  can  decide  so  easily 
whether   or   not   you   like   it! 

Simply  send  us  your  address  together 
with  that  of  the  dealer  ordinarily  supplying 
you,  and  we  will  despatch  to  you  generous 
samples  of  p]dgeworth  in  both  forms— Plug 
SUce  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Shce  is  pressed  into  cakes, 
then  cut  into  thin  moist  slices.  A  shce 
rubbed  in  the  hands  makes  an  average  pipe- 
load. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  ready  to  pour 
straight  into  your  pipe.  It  packs  nicely,  and 
burns  freely,  evenly. 

Edgeworth  is  .sold  in  various  sizes,  suited 
to  the  needs  and  means  of  all  purchasers. 
Both  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  and  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  come  in  .small  pocket- 
size  packages,  in  attractive  tin  humidors 
and  glass  jars,  and  also  in  convenient  in- 
between  quantities. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.,  5  South  21st  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send  you 
prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two-dozen 
carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Shce  or  Ready- 
Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would  pay 
the  jobber. 
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Makes   Friem 

The    accumulated  experience   of   more   than   600,03 
Overland   owners   is  the   most   important  factor  tht 
enters    into   the   construction   of    this    Overlai 
Model  90.    This  car  will  meet  your  ideals   of  motr 
car  appearance  as  well  as  your  ideals  of  efficietit  a  , 

WILLYS     O  V  E  R  L  A  l| 

Model  Ninety.  Kivi-P«— •" 
WMys-Kninht  Touring  Cars.  Coupfs.  I 
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Sn^' 


Ifs    Owners^  ^ 

oendable  service.  It  couples  luxurious  riding  comfort 
ih  power  and  reliability  on  steep  hills  and  rough 
ids.  Its  low  price  is  made  possible  by  our  facilities 
•  volume  production  which  public  appreciation  of 
'erland  cars  has  built  up. 

.TOLEDO, OHIO 

fySs.     Price  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 
Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commerctal  Cars 
ito.  Canada 


tAAiaAiJitx»t4Ji3iaJLSi'tJLAXtJ3<*;kS*>JkattA«i<jiy^^ 
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"No  Sharpening" 

Evei^pointcd 
PENCIL  849 


THIS  convenient  VENUS 
Holder  (849)  holding 
the  smooth,  even,  lasting 
VENUS  lead,  absolutely 
immune  from  grit,  makes 
a  wonderful  pencil  for  writ- 
ing or  retouching :  always 
full  length.  A  much 
appreciated  gift. 


t\ 


849.  lio\itT,(nnj  degree.  $.35  each 

842.  Refill  leads, 'Hi?/  degree.  $.60 

per  box  of  six. 

No.  849  Holder,  made 
in  16  degrees,  513  to  9H. 
For  each  degree  of  lead 
there  is  a  correspond 
ing  holder — 16  in   all. 

839.  Pocket,  HB  degree.  $.25  each 
857.  RefiU  UiAt,  for  S-t'.t—HB  de- 
gree only     -    $.50  per  dozen 

No.  839  is  a  short  i)en- 
vil,  handy  for  the  vest 
pocket  or  shoppiiijr  bajr. 
Never  needs  sharpen- 
ing and  is  always 
ready. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  a  com- 
plete   line     write     us     direct. 

Matters  also    of  the  famous 

Venus  Draiving  Pencils 

17  degrees 

American    Lead    Pencil    Co. 
223  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

London  I'(tris 
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American  lii-me  where  edm-ati-'ii  ami  euUuri'  are  trnlv  esti'ein*-«i 


Rear  Seat  Comfort 


Protect  the  rear  teat  of  your  touring  car  with 


^•a.ii: 


(REAR  .SEAT  SHIELD) 

Tonneau   Shield 

ratciittd  I'fbiuary  i;;.  I'Jl'Z;  SeplciiiliLT  J,  1^17 
Draws  back  to  ivithin  6  inches  of  you. 
Keep8  dust  and  wind  from  the  passengers. 
Eliminates  lioitftlcs  and  veils. 
E-'olds  down  to  space  of  a  robe. 
Can  be  attached  to  any  car. 

Iltustrateti  booklet  free  on  request. 

Tonrieau  Shield  Co.,  Inc. 
177S  Broadway.  New  York  City 

Enterprising.  Responsible  Aftcnls    W'anlnl 


The  two  maohine.s  actually  telescoped 
each  other,  so  \ioleiit  was  the  impact. 
Wings  went  through  wings  and  at  first 
glance  both  the  Fokker  and  Spad  seemed 
to  disintegrate.  Fragments  filled  the  air  for 
a  moment,  then  the  two  broken  fuselages, 
bound  together  by  the  terrific  collision, 
fell  swiftly  down  and  landed  in  one  heap 
on  the  bank  of  the  Meuse! 

For  sheer  nerve  and  bra^'ery  I  believe 
this  heroic  feat  was  never  siu-passed. 
No  national  honor  too  great  could  com- 
pensate the  family  of  Lieutenant  White 
for  this  sacrifice  for  his  comrade  pilot  and 
his  unparalleled  example  of  heroism  to  his 
squadron.  For  the  most  pitiable  feature 
of  Lieutenant  White's  self-sacrifice  was 
the  fact  that  this  was  his  last  flight  over 
the  lines  before  he  was  to  leave  for  the 
LTnited  States  on  a  visit  to  his  wife  and  two 
small  children.  Not  many  pilots  enter  the 
service  with  loved  ones  so  close  to  them! 

This  extraordinary-  disaster  ended  the 
day's  fighting  for  the  Hun  airmen.  No 
doubt  they  valued  their  own  leader  as 
much  as  we  did  Lieutenant  White,  or 
perhaps  they  got  a  severe  attack  of  "wind- 
up"  at  witnessing  the  new  method  of 
American  attack.  At  any  rate,  they 
withdrew,  and  we  immediately  turned  our 
attention  to  the  fight  wliich  was  now  in 
progress  between  the  Spad.s  of  27  forma- 
tion at  our  right  and  the  Hun  formation 
from  Metz.  It  looked  like  a  famous  dog- 
fight. ^  ^ 

As  I'  caaaae  about  and  headed  for  the 
mix-up  I  glanced  below  me  at  Dun  and  was 
amazed  to  see  one  of  our  Spadti  piquing 
upon  the  nested  balloon  through  a  hurri- 
cane of  flaming  projectiles.  A  "flaming 
onion"  had  pierced  his  wings  and  they 
were  now  ablaze.  To  add  to  his  predica- 
ment, a  Hun  machine  was  behind  his 
taU,  firing  as  he  di^•ed.  1  diverted  m%- 
course  and  started  down  to  his  rescue, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  fire  in  his  wings 
was  fanned  by  the  wind  and  made  such 
progress  that  he  was  compelled  to  land  in 
German  territory,  not  far  from  the  site 
of  l^e'. -balloon.  In  the  meantime  other 
things  were  happening  so  rapidly  that  I 
had  little  opportunity  to  look  about  me. 
For  even  as  I  started  down  to  help  this 
balloon-strafer  I  saw  another  Spad  passing 
me  with  two  Fokkers  on  his  tail,  filling 
his  fuselage  with  tracer-bullets  as  the  pro- 
cession went  by.  A  first  glance  had 
identified  the  occupant  of  the  Spad  as  my 
old  protege — the  famous  Jimmy  Meissner! 
For  the  third  time  since  we  had  been  flying 
together  Providence  had  sent  me  along 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  get  Jimmy  out 
of  trou})le.  Twice  before  on  the  old 
Nieuporls  Jimmy  had  torn  oft"  his  wings 
in  too  sudden  a  flij}  and  his  unscrupulous 
antagonists  had  been  about  to  murder 
hi  in  as  he  wobbled  along,  when  1  happened 
t)y.  Now,  after  a  four  months'  interlude, 
Jimmy  comes  sailing  by  again,  smihng 
and  good-natured  as  ever,  with  two  ugly 
brutes  on  his  tail  trying  their  best  to  ex- 
ecute him. 

I  quickl_\-  tacked  onto  the  procc^ssion, 
settling  my  sights  into  the  rear  machine 
and  letting  go  a  long  burst  as  I  came  with- 
in range.  The  Hun  f(^ll  ofl'  and  dropt 
down  out  of  control,  the  other  Fokker 
iinmediat(>ly  pulling  away  and  diving  steep- 
ly for  home  and  safely. 

Two  other  Fokkcr.s  fell  in  that  dog- 
fight, neither  of  which  I  iia])])ened  to  see. 
Both  Coolidge  and  Clianibei-s,  tho  they 
had  been  cheated  of  their  balloon,  brought 
down  a  Fokker  apiece,  which  victories 
were  later  confirmed.  The  Spad  which 
had  dropt  down  into  German  hands  after 
being  set  afire    l)y    the  "flaming  onions" 


belonged  to  Lieutenant  Brotherton,  hke 
White  and  Meissner,  a  member  of  the 
147th  Squadron. 


FREEMASONRY,  OLD  AS  THE  HILLS, 

NOW  SAID  TO   BE  THE  PARENT 

OF  RELIGION 


"npHE     man     who    would     be    king," 
-'-   in   Rudyard  Kipling's   famous  short 
story   bearing   that   title,   was   enabled   to 
realize   his   ambition,    to   all   intents,  and 
purposes,    because    he   found    a   semibar- 
barous  tribe  in  a  remote  corner  of  Asia  who 
were  Freemasons  and  were  %\'illing  to  follow 
the   hero   of   the   tale   on  account   of  his 
superior  knowledge  of  Masonrj-.    The  storj' 
is  a  good  one,  and  altho  the  idea  on  which 
it  is  based  appears  fantastic  at  first,  recent 
ejcplorations  have  brought  to  light  many 
:|^ets   regarding   Masonry   which   indicate 
tliat  there  are  things  connected  with  this 
ancient  order    more  strange  than  finding 
wUd  tribesmen  entireh-  out  of  touch  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  practising  its  rites. 
Thus  it  appears  not  only  that  Freemasonry 
had   its    origin   at   a   much    more   remote 
period  than  heretofore  supposed,  but  also 
that  at  least  a  part  of  its  principles  have 
been     known     among    practically     every 
people    that    ever    inhabited    the    globe. 
Investigators    state    that    the    mysterious 
earthworks     of     the     American     mound- 
builders,  the  great  pyramids  of  EgjT>t,  the 
ancient  ruins  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  well 
as  those  left  by  the  Chaldeans  and  certain 
tribes  in  India,  all  have  a  ]VIasonic  signifi- 
cance, and  owe  their  existence  to  Masonrj\ 
Mr.   Frank  C.  Higgins,  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  most  noted  Masonic  antiquarians 
in  the  United  States,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Freemasonry  is  the  parent  of  all  religions,  a 
claim  that  Avill,  of  course,  rouse  the  ire  of 
the  order's  critics,  especially  in  Catholic 
circles.     To    a   Avriter   in    the   New    York 
Herald,    Mr.    Higgins    recenth'    furnished 
much    interesting   information   concerning 
ancient   Masonry,    the   result   of   research 
work  along  this  line  extending  over  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty-fiA'e  years.    Says  Mr. 
Higgins: 

Freemasonry  is  the  Pompeii  of  pre- 
historic science.  All  the  Masonic  ritual, 
its  Egyptian  signs,  its  Chaldean  grips,  its 
Sanskrit  passwords,  its  ancient  Hebrew 
symbols,  its  cabalistic  allusions,  and  its 
historical  record  are  supremely  scientific 
and  a  survival  through  long  ages,  by  various 
undcn-ground  cliannels,  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  unixerse  which  was  gained  by  Sabian 
astronomers  from  the  temple  tops  of 
Chaldea,  India,  and  Cliina,  and  recorded 
by  the  equally  learned  geometers  and 
mathematicians  of  the  ancient  Orient. 

It  was  this  knowledge,  concealed  within 
the  brotherhood,  that  enablcnl  them  to 
build  the  gigantic  sun-dials,  such  as  that 
at  Stonehenge,  in  England.  The  two 
pillars  of  Masonry  to-day  are  the  same  as 
those  Avhich  stood  ]i(>fore  the  Temjile  of 
Solomon,  erected  by  the  same  building 
fraternity,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
priest-architects  who  built  the  Sun  Temple 
at  Tyre,  before  which  similar  pillars  stood. 
They  are  the  same  pillars  as  those  that 
stood     before     the    ancient     temples    in 
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ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear  /or  Men  &  Boys 

Here's  a  union  suit  that,  once  youVe 
worn  it,  you  will  be  mighty  glad  you  tried. 

See  that  blouse  in  the  back  just  above 

the  snug  waist  band?  That  lets  you  bend 
over,  without  binding  anywhere. 

See  that  closed  seat?    It  is  exactly  like 

a  pair  of  trousers,  smooth  across  the  seat, 
sanitary,  no  split  to  open  or  flap  to  bunch 
up  and  annoy.  That  seat  means  also  a 
permanently  closed  crotch. 

See  the  side  leg  opening?  Very  con- 
venient. And  simple  to  adjust.  Two  but- 
tons, in  plain  sight,  and  bearing  no  strain. 
Sweeps  clear  across  the  back  easily. 

Are  you  Regular  in  figure?  Or  Short 
Stout?  Or  Tall  Slim?  Every  size  of 
Rockinchair  is  made  in  these  three  models, 
so  that  every  man  and  boy  can  be 
comfortably  fitted. 


Blouse 
affords 
unusual 
freedom 
of  action 


Seat  and 
crotch 
exactly   like 
your 
trousers 


Be  sure  to  get  the  ong/na/ garment  of  this 
construction,  its  simplicity  of  action  is  only 
to  be  found  in  underwear  bearing  the  name 
Rockinchair  in  the  neck. 

At  most  any  good  store  in  a  variety  of 
sightly,  serviceable  materials  to  suit  all 
purses. 

HENDERSON  &  ERVIN,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Branch    Offices  and  Stockrooms : 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


PATENTED 
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Year       KOUnCl     L/OmiOrt;    Ouofold  Health  underwear  in  winter 
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Airurica  when  Cortez  fifazed  in  wonder  on 
the  civilization  of  the  Aztecs.  They  are 
the  same  pillars  that  fixt  the  solstitial 
j)oints  in  the  first  crude  circles  of  stone, 
with  a  central  stone  representing  the  sun, 
and  the  same  pillars  which  became  the 
Temple  of  Janus  among  the  Romans,  the 
totem-poles  of  modern  savages,  and  the 
Jakiii  and  Boaz  of  European  cathedrals. 

The  key  to  the  entire  secret  system  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ancient  system,  preserved 
from  ages  long  anterior  to  their  reputed 
time  by  the  Israelites,  of  using  identical 
characters  for  letters  and  nuuibers,  a 
system  called  gematria.  and  upon  Avhich  a 
simple  mathematical  formula,  10-5-6-5,  is 
shown  to  be  the  basic  source  of  all  mani- 
fested existence — that  formula,  when  pre- 
sented in  the  Hebrew  letters  corresponding 
to  the  numbers,  bring  "  Jod-Ha-Vv-Ha," 
or  in  English  "  J-H-V-H,"  or  Jehovah. 

If  this  remarkable  fact  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews 
it  might  be  accepted  as  a  peculiar  out- 
cropping of  national  genius,  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  My  researches  reveal  the 
presence  of  an  '"esoteric,"  or  "mystery" 
Jehovah  worship  throughout  the  entire 
ancient  world  as  the  liasis  of  all  the 
outwardly  pantheistic  cults;  the  real 
knowledge  being  concealed  from  the  mass 
by  the  priesthood  and  rulers,  because  it 
was  too  high  for  them  to  grasp.  The 
worship  of  the  Great  First  Principle, 
defined  and  also  hidden  by  the  mathemati- 
cal Jehovah  glyph,  was  at  one  time  spread 
over  the  whole  expanse  of  anciently  civi- 
lized America,  whether  represented  by  the 
vanished  race  of  mound-lniilders  of  our 
own  United  States  or  the  perished  races  of 
Mexico,  Central  and  Sotith  America.  This 
later  wonderful  fact  may  as  readily  be 
verified  by  the  visitor  to  such  a  purely 
American  collection  as  that  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  in  Washington,  or  the 
American  ^Museum  of  Natural  History,  in 
Xew  York,  as  by  the  digger  in  Euphrates 
mud  or  Egyptian  sands. 

The  study  of  the  universe  by  the 
ancients  revealed  to  them,  as  it  does  to  the 
moderns,  that  everything  rests  on  a 
mathematical  basis,  evinced  not  only  in  a 
big  Avay  as  in  the  arrangement  of  solar 
systems,  lines  of  force,  and  cyclic  time- 
periods,  but  extending  also  down  to  such 
little  things  as  the  crystallization  of  snow- 
flakes  or  the  structural  proportions  of  the 
humlilest  creature.  From  this  they  rea- 
soned that  all  things  originated  from  a 
common  causative  source  to  which  they 
applied  the  terms  '"Grand  Architect"  and 
"Great  Geometrician,"  expressions  fre- 
quently used  in  Masonry,  thus  still  further 
indicating  the  close  relationship  between 
the  latter  and  religion.  Their  cosmic 
phil()S()])hy  being  so  intinuitely  related  to 
matliematics,  it  seemed  luitural  that  the^' 
should  have  chosen  a  mathematical  symbol 
to  represent  it.  and  this  at  least  the  old 
Egyptians  did  by  adopting  the  famous 
Pythagorean  triangle  of  ;i  X  4  X  5  i)roi)or- 
tions,  which  is  the  l)asis  of  the  celebrated 
forty-seventh  proposition  of  Euclid.  We 
read  on: 

They  called  the  three  sides  Osiris,  Isis, 
and  Horus,  considering  the  first  two  as 
spirit  and  matter  and  the  latter  as  nature, 
evolved  from  the  wedding  of  the  other 
two.     This    triangle,    represented    as    the 


"Eye  of  Horus"  and  typifying  the  sun,  be- 
came the  "All-Seeing  Eye"  of  PYeemasonry. 

The  value  of  the  Hebrew  letters  in  the 
famous  triangle  is  543,  which  is  half  of 
an  oblong  of  3X4,  the  other  half  of 
which  is  345.  The  sum  of  both  equals 
888  and  is  the  value  of  the  letters  in 
the  Greek  New  Testament  name  Jesus. 
An  oblong  of  3X4  contains  three  of  4  X  9, 
and  vice  versa.  The  oblong  of  4  X  9  was 
represented  symbolically  as  the  Atef 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  Sun- 
god  Ra,  whose  name  really  means  "light." 

From  this  simple  proportion  alone,  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  can  be  at  once'  correctly  deline- 
ated all  the  main  physical  features  of  our 
universe  in  absolutely  correct  astronomical 
proportions,  and  in  so  doing  is  t^volved 
the  most  sacred  of  ancient  symbols,  the 
trapezoid  of  10-5-6-5  proportions,  which 
became  known  as  J-H-V-H  among  the 
Jews,  I-H-O-H  in  Phoenicia,  I-H-U-H 
in  Chaldea,  H-U-H-I  in  Egvpt,  OI-HA- 
HU  in  India,  HO-HI  and  FO-HI  in  China, 
and  I-O-W-A  in  ancient  America.  We 
find  the  Jehovah  symbol  as  the  shoulders 
and  arms  of  Osiris,  as  he  judges  the  souls 
in  Amenti,  in  the  Egyptian  "Book  of  the 
Dead,"  and  as  the  apron  worn  by  the 
mysterious  stone  Colossi,  of  Quirigna, 
Guatemala,  copies  of  which  are  in  our  own 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

We  find  the  Masonic  keystone  to  be  not 
merely  an  architectural  requisite,  but  the 
angle  of  23  V^  degrees,  or  the  correct 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  to  embodj-  the 
vertical  section  of  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Gizeh  four  times  repeated.  We  find  the 
little  clay  idols  of  the  departed  aboriginal 
races  of  Colombia,  South  America,  decor- 
ated with  the  geometrical  glyphs  of  this 
secret  order,  the  ornaments  of  the  robes 
of  the  ancient  Inca  priests  in  Peru,  but 
exemplifications  of  the  same  sacred  figures, 
and  the  amulets  of  the  IVIayas  and  Toltecs, 
in  Mexico,  also  engraved  with  them. 

That  there  must  have  been  some  world- 
wide organization  to  distribute  these 
symbols  in  ancient  and  prehistoric  times  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  by  common  con- 
sent the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  ancient 
Mexicans  constructed  pyramids,  which,  as 
shown  by  the  great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Teocalli,  of  Chichen  Itza, 
Yucatan,  as  leading  examples,  were  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  single  geometrical  prob- 
lem, the  key  to  which  is  the  simple  Masonic 
apron  as  worn  to-day  and  the  graphic 
sym1;)5l  of  which  covenant  is  still  pre- 
served as  a  cosmic  figure  among  the  Hopi 
Indians  of  Arizona. 

In  his  travels  Mr.  Higgins  has  picked  up 
many  examples  of  the  Masonic  keystone, 
from  India,  China,  ancient  Tyre,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine,  all  cut  on  the  angle  of  23  3^ 
degrees.  He  also  has  specimens  of  black 
serpentine  amulets  from  Yucatan  and 
Central  America,  over  three  thousand  years 
old,  displaying  the  keystone  and  the  in- 
verted Tau  cross,  familiar  to  Masons  in 
their  lodge  work.     The  account  continues: 

Another  exceedingly  rare  specimen  was 
an  early  Akkadian  or  Hittite  seal,  express- 
ing a  triangle  with  three  Masonic  dots  and 
the  sacred  proportions  of  3  X  4  and  4  X  5, 
a  total  of  sixteen,  meaning  "J-A-H,"  the 
universe. 

While  these  keystones  are  very  valu- 
able in  proving  my  contention  that  Free- 
masonry was  wide-spread  even  in  pre- 
historic times.  I  consider  the  Masonic 
apron  preeminent  as   the   symbol   of   the 


hidden  mysteries  of  Masonry.  It,  too,  is 
based  on  the  Pythagorean  triangle  which, 
as  1  said,  was  used  to  conceal  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Egyptian  religion.  The  priests 
knew  that  the  letters  I,  O,  H,  or  J,  V,  H, 
which  were  publicly  applied  to  the  sides 
of  the  triangle  and  called  Isis,  Osiris, 
and  Horus.  were  the  secret  mathematical 
formulas  which  they  considered  the  key  to 
the  universe. 

If  you  will  read  in  a  good  book  on 
mythology  the  story  of  the  death  of  Osiris, 
slain  by  his  brother  Typhou,  and  the  long 
search  for  his  mutilated  body  by  his  dis- 
consolate widow.  Isis,  you  will  understand, 
especially  if  you  are  a  Mason,  how  the 
hope  of  humanity  was  fixt  on  the  "widow's 
son,"  the  youthful  Spring  Sun  God. 
H-U-R-A-M,  as  his  name  was  abbreviated, 
whose  birth  also  constituted  the  resurrec- 
tion of  his  father,  Osiris,  with  whom  he 
was  identified. 

The  development  of  the  famous  Pythago- 
rean triangle  also  forms  the  triangle  tliat  is 
the  base  of  the  Masonic  Tau  cross.  The 
multiplication  of  the  Pythagorean  triangle 
by  four  gives  the  base  for  the  Magian's 
philosophy  and  develops  the  forjn  of  the 
Masonic  apron  just  as  worn  to-day  in  the 
lodge-room;  it  is  the  sixty-four  square  that 
I  refer  to,  and  this  square  (our  familiar 
checker-board)  also  has  hidden  within  it 
the  exact  geometrical  proportions  of  the 
Gizeh  Pyramid. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  Egyi)tian 
cut  I  have  is  that  showing  Pharaoh  in- 
vested with  the  triangular  Masonic  apron, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  the  grand  ^lasonie 
emblem  and  the  last  grade  attained — the 
Ankh  ci'oss — in  Masonic  communication 
with  one  of  tliat  order,  whose  head  is  cov- 
ered with  a  mask,  representing  the  head  of 
the  god  Thoth.  Examination  of  the  old 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  pictures  of  such, 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  apron  is  the  badge 
of  all  the  gods,  kings,  hierophants,  and 
priests  engaged  in  the  rites  of  public  wor- 
ship. The  apron  of  the  ordinary  celebrant 
seems  to  be  a  triangle  of  while  cloth  sus- 
pended from  the  waist  in  front  and  pinned 
at  the  corners  to  the  tunic  at  each  side. 
In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Master  the  apron 
is  verj'  elaborate  in  design.  The  figures 
represent  the  rising  and  setting  sun  in  the 
lower  corners  and  the  sun  at  meridian. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  are  so  directed  as  to 
describe  a  regular  progression  of  geometri- 
cal angles,  such  as  seen  on  a  Gnomon. 
Over  this  sun  apron  is  worn  the  serpent 
apron.  The  modern  Masonic  apron,  as 
worn  in  lodge  and  chapter,  has  descended 
intact  in  every  particular  from  tliese 
ancient  brethren  of  the  square  and 
compasses. 

Mr.  Higgins  exi)lained  that  the  secret  of 
the  apron  resides  entirely  in  its  proportions 
and  showed  by  a  diagram  that  they  were 
based  on  a  triangle  ha\  ing  an  apex  of  fifty- 
four  degrees  and  two  bottom  angles  of 
sixty-three  degrees  each.  H(>  said  that 
these  two  numbers  were  both  eminentl.y 
sacred  Masonic  numerals,  belonging  to  tho 
"Nine"  or  "Tlin>e  times  Three"  series. 
He  demonstrated  tliat  the  proportions  of 
the  Egyptian  pyramids  were  all  concealed 
in  the  same  geometrical  figure  upon  which 
the  Masonic  apron  was  constricted,  and 
from  his  cases  of  relics  brought  out  several 
amulet  aprons  that  were  true  in  angle  or 
indicated  by  dots  or  indentations  the  true 
proportions.  He  displayed  a  copy  from  a 
IVruvian  vase  which  showed  a  priest  of  tho 
Incas  carrying  a  staff  with  a  six-pointed 
star  in  one  hand  and  holding  a  Masonic 
apron  in  the  other.  This  figure,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Anu^ican  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York,  is  displayed 
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FOUR  FACTORS  OF  CHARACTER 
IN  THE  NEW  SERIES  HAYNES 


I 


For  those  iflio  have  high  motor cav  Kdeali 
--the  doctor,  laici/er,  architect,  and  ' 
business  man,  or  the  social  woman  of  i 
taste  and  appreciation — tliis  Cottpe  is  \ 
the  choice  car.  The  commodious  interi-  . 
ors  hare  abundant  atmosphere  and  are 
refined  artistically. 

HAINES 


NEW  SERIES  "LIGHT  SIX" 

Open  Cars 
Touring  Car — 7  Passenger         .         .         ^2483 
Roadster — Four  Doors,  4  Passenger  2485 

Closed  Cars 

Coupe — 4  Passenger      ....     ^3100 

Sedan  —  7  Passenger       .  .  .  .3350 

Limousine — 7  Passenger         .  .  .       4000 

Wooden  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 

NEW  SERIES  "LIGHT  TWELVE" 

Open  Cars 
Touring  Car — 7  Passenger  ,  .       ^3250 

lioadster — Four  Doors,  4  Passenger  3250 

Closed  Cars 

Coupe — 4  Passenger  .         .         .       I3800 

Sedan—  7  Passenger  .         .         .         4000 

Wire  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 

A  Ti^iv  catalog,   heautifuUy   illustrated, 
will  he  sent  on  request.    Addr.  Dept.  63. 


BEAUTY — strength — power— comfort — these  are  the 
four  factors  essential  to  character  in  an  automobile.  It 
one  factor  is  lacking,  or  if  one  or  two  are  slighted  to 
secure  the  others,  the  result  is  an  incompleteness  in  service 
and  satisfaction  for  the  owner.  These  four  factors  of  charac- 
ter are  insisted  upon  by  the  engineers  and  designers  of  the 
new  series  Haynes. 

The  full  aluminum  body,  with  its  lustrous,  lasting  finish,  its 
straight  graceful  lines  and  the  thoughtful  incorporation  of 
beautifications  and  conveniences,  lends  itself  harmoniously  to 
the  picture  of  car-beauty.  The  strength  of  the  chassis  and  of 
the  general  construction,  and  the  dependable,  velvety  power 
of  the  famous  Haynes  motor,  accentuate  the  comfort  of  the 
roomy  seats  and  hand-buffed  leather  upholstery,  affording 
travel-ease  without  weariness  of  body  or  mental  strain. 

Buying  a  car  today  is  not  a  hapha2,ard  experiment.  It  is  an  investment 
worthy  of  serious  contemplation.  You  v/iU  buy  your  new  Haynes  for  a 
long  term  of  service.  It  will  deliver  this  service  together  with  honest 
satisfaction,  because  in  it  are  skillfully  blended  the  four  factors  of  car- 
character  which  distinguish  the  new  series  Haynes  with  twenty-six  years 
of  character-building  history  behind  it. 

Deliveries  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  our  factory 
inspection  standards.  We  urge  you  to  place  your  order  promptly, 
because  of  the  unprecedented  Haynes  demand.  If  you  do  not  know  "where 
your  nearest  Haynes  dealer  is,  please  write  us   and  we   will  advise  you. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


1893— THE  HAYNES  IS  AMERICA'S  FIRST  CAR-I9IQ 
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It  Brings  The  Farm  To  The  City 
and  The  City  To  The  Farm 


"Hey,  Mother!  Here're  your  things  from  town. 
i^nd  hell  take  back  your  batter  and  eggs."" 

It  is  called  "The  Rural  Express,"  or  "The  Inter'City 
Special."  The  local  name  is  unimportant.  The  impor' 
tant  things,  today,  are  the  countrywide  scope  of  this 
inter'community  service,  linking  town  with  country 
and  town  with  tow^n,  and  the  character  of  the 
Trucks  that  perform  this  Service — Paige  Trucks. 

It  means  more  than  convenience.  It  means  Efficiency 
and  Economy.  It  lowers  freight  rates.  It  saves 
haulage  from  freight-station  to  farm  and  from  city 


distributing'center  to  city  home.  It  saves  waste  of 
perishable  goods.  It  is  lightening  the  labor,  banish' 
ing  the  isolation  of  the  farm.  It  is  reducing  the  cost 
of  living.  It  is  a  new  Development  of  Transporta' 
tion  to  unify  the  American  people. 

And  for  this  task  of  bringing  Farm  to  City 
and  City  to  Farm,  Paige  Trucks  are  being  nation' 
ally  selected,  because  Paige  Trucks  are  designed 
and  manufactured  for  Durability  and  continuous 
Service;  because  Paige  Trucks  are  bought  and  sold 
as  Preferred  Investments. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


"Build  now  good  roads  where  I  hey  are 
needed  so  that  good  limes  can  come  to 
every  American's  home  without  delay." 

IV.  B.   WILSON, 
Hecretary  U.  S.  Dept.  oj  Labor. 


The  Most  Serviceable  Truc\  in  America 


"Build  the  road  to  carry  the  load.     Make 
the  highway  feed  the  railway." 

WILLIAM  C.  RED  FIELD, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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throiifjfhoiit  the  Aruloan  ruins,  or  modifica- 
tions of  tho  apron  arc  run  into  l)or(l<'rs 
around  tho  Incan  pottery.  IVrhajjs  i\w 
l)ost  example  of  the  ;ii)ron  in  Aincriea, 
according  to  Mr.  Uigfjrins,  is  that  found 
on  the  statues  and  little  clay  inuiKcs  of 
the  ancient  Mayas  which  litter  the  juny:l(> 
forests  of  Yucatan  on  the  sites  of  the  ruined 
cities.  These  images,  as  hv  showed  by 
specimens,  are  all  clothed  as  Master 
Masons  in  the  same  apron  as  th(>  Egyptian 
kings  and  priests  and  point  irrefutably  to  a 
universal  knowledge^  of  t\w  s(>(;rets  behind 
the  square  and  the  compasses. 

We  see  thus  indicated  throughout  the 
world,  the  Masonic  brotlu>rhood,  erected 
thousands  of  years  prior  to  any  civilization 
of  which  we  have  any  present  record,  to 
tho  same  ever-living  Ciod  whom  we  wor- 
ship and  reverence  as  the  "Great  Archi- 
tect of  the  Universe." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


ACCORDING  to  the  following  letter 
from  Sergeant  Donald  H.  Bancroft, 
who  was  connected  with  U.  S.  A.  Base 
Hospital  102,  on  the  Italian  front,  it  would 
seem  that  thrills  in  abundance  were  the 
portion  of  the  two  hundred  men  and  ninety 
nurses  constituting  the  personnel  of  this 
hospital  unit.  First  of  all  they  made  the 
trip  across  the  mid-Atlantic  without  a 
convoy,  in  a  day  when  those  waters  were 
infested  with  deadly  [/-boats.  To  remind 
them  of  the  perils  to  which  they  were 
exposing  themselves,  Sergeant  Bancroft 
says  they  were  hardly  out  of  sight  of  land 
before  they  picked  up  a  life-boat  carrying 
over  a  dozen  men  who  had  escaped  from 
an  oil-tanker  that  had  been  torpedoed  the 
daj^  before.  After  they  were  finally  es- 
tablished in  their  permanent  quarters  in 
Italy,  such  little  things  as  night  air-raids, 
necessitating  their  having  to  get  up  in 
their  "nighties "  to  rush  to  a  place  of  safety, 
came  to  be  commonplace.  Nevertheless, 
the  unit  made  an  enviable  record  for  itself 
during  the  seven  months  it  functioned, 
treating  three  thousand  eases,  with  only 
twenty-seven  deaths.  Of  these  cases  1,1.54 
involved  surgery,  .304  of  them  being  major 
operations.  Here  is  Sergeant  Bancroft's 
account  of  the  activities  of  the  102d: 

U.  S.  A.  Base  Hospital  102  was  com- 
posed of  volunteers  recruited  by  Dr. 
(Lieut. -Col.)  Joseph  A.  Danna,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  National  Army  men 
from  several  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 
Authority  to  organize  a  hospital  unit  for 
service  in  Italy  was  granted  Dr.  Danna, 
himself  of  Italian  birth,  by  the  War 
Department  early  in  1918,  upon  his  show- 
ing that  he  was  prepared  to  offer  such  an 
organization  with  complete  equipment 
for  a  hospital  of  one  thousand-bed  capacity. 
This  showing  was  made  possible  by  a 
donation  of  $100,000  by  Mrs.  John  Dibert, 
of  New  Orleans,  who,  hearing  of  Dr. 
Danna's  ambition  and  his  efforts  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds,  sought  of  him  the 
privilege  of  donating  the  entire  amount. 

Volunteers  from  New  Orleans  and  other 
Louisiana  cities  and  a  few  from  Texas 
and  Mississippi  to  the  number  of  115, 
most  of  them  Italians  or  of  Italian  descent, 
were  in  training  at  the  Base  Hospital,  at 
Camp  Beauregard,  Louisiana,  by  the 
middle  of  April,  and  on  June  30  eighty-five 


National  Army  men  from  Camp  Greetdeaf 
arrived  to  complete  the  enlisted  jx-r- 
soniu'l  of  two  hundrcKl  men.  Within  a  few 
da.\s  the  unit's  thirty-five  mediiral  onicers, 
who  had  bec^n  in  training  at  various  camps, 
arrived  and  the  organization,  known  in 
New  Orh^ans  as  tiie  Ijoyola  Unit,  from 
Dr.  Danna  aiul  several  of  the  other  olVicers 
and  enlisted  men  being  alumni  of  thai 
New  Orleans  University,  mobilized  as  an 
indep(  ndcnl  bo(l>'. 

The  nursini;  c<)rps  attached  to  the  unit 
was  also  composed  of  xoluntcc  rs  who  had 
I)reviousl,\  regist(>red  in  the  .\rmy  Nurse 
Cor[)s  Reserve.  Thesi*  ninety  young 
women,  I'cprest^ntuig  a  nuijority  of  the 
States,  were  joined  by  ten  Sisters  of 
Charity  who  served  ;is  chief  nurse  and 
supervising  nurses.  In  addition  fi\e  young 
women  were  attached  to  th(>  hos))ital  as 
civilian  employ(>es,  laboratory  technicians, 
dietists,  stenographers,  etc.  Thes(^  10.") 
women  mobilized  in  New  York  City  and 
joined  th(>  mah^  contingent  at  Baltimore, 
whence  the  unit  saihnl  for  Genoa,  August  4. 

The  boat  had  not  completed  a  full  day's 
voyage  and  was  scan^ely  out  of  sight  of 
land  when  the  Unit's  adventures  began. 
On  the  morning  of  August  5,  at  9:30,  a 
life-boat  was  sighted  and  a  short  while 
later  was  alongside.  It  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  three  life-l>oats  carried  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  tanker  0.  B. 
Jennings,  and  besides  twelve  members  of 
the  crew  its  passengers  were  (^apt.  G.  W. 
Nordstrom,  Third  Officer  Fred  Lebern, 
and  Third  Engineer  Thomas  MeCarty. 

(^aptain  Nordstrom  was  too  badly 
injured  by  shrapnel  to  delay  medical  at- 
tention, and  while  he  Avas  being  looked 
after  by  officers  of  the  unit  the  other  officers 
were  also  being  attended  to  during  which 
they  made  their  formal  reports  to  the 
ship's  officers.  Their  story  was  that  the 
Jennings  had  been  attacked  by  a  German 
submarine  the  day  before,  when  it  was 
12.5  miles  off  Cape  Henry.  The  submarine 
fired  one  torpedo  which  passed  a  few  feet 
astern,  seeing  which  the  sub  came  to  the 
surface  and  opened  fire  with  shrapnel, 
sinking  the  Jennings  with  a  few  shells, 
one  of  which  entered  the  engine-room  and 
exploded  there. 

The  Unthria,  furnished  by  the  Italian 
Government  to  transport  the  hospital, 
turned  back  until  within  sight  of  land 
when  the  life -boat  and  its  passengers  were 
again  started  on  their  way  to  shore.  What 
happened  to  the  two  other  boats  carried 
by  the  tanker  has  not  been  learned  by  any 
of  the  hospital.  From  this  time,  until  the 
Unibria  was  two  days  out  from  Gibraltar, 
the  entire  hospital  was  more  or  less  in 
doubt  as  to  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
voyage,  since  the  entire  trip  across  the  mid- 
Atlantic  was  made  without  convoy  of  any 
sort,  until  August  17,  when  a  British 
destroyer  H.  M.  S.  Edward  II.  was  picked 
up  at  8  A.M. 

By  this  time  the  Unibria  was  well  within 
the  eastern  submarine  zone  and  many 
cases  of  seasickness,  attributed  by  the 
victims,  who  stayed  below,  to  a  short 
period  of  somewhat  rough  sailing,  had 
developed.  The  report  of  "convoy"  was 
an  immediate  cure  for  this  peculiar  ail- 
ment and  from  this  time  until  the  arrival 
at  Gibraltar  and  through  the  ensuing 
week's  slow  trip  through  the  Mediterranean 
care  was  a  stranger  to  the  unit. 

At  Genoa,  where  it  remained  for  two 
weeks  encamped  with  an  American  Ambu- 
lance Company  which  had  preceded  its 
aiTival  by  a  full  month,  the  unit  was  given 
a  most  enthusiastic  welcome,  its  arrival 
adding  emphasis  to  the  United  States' 
assistance   given   the   Italians  in   men  as 


Charm  of  color,  sturdy  dur-  ^ 
:il)ility,  and  a  scale  of  prices 
adjusted  to  the  average 
purse  —  these  are  bu  t  th ree 
of  the  qualities  discerning 
women  associate  so  intim- 
ately with 
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T^ISTINGUISHED 
■^-^  and  long  wearing  and 
woven  of  the  fabric  that 
j^  makes  rich  dyes  yield  their  ^ 
iA  greatest  charm  —  they  are  A 
2  rugs  for  every  room  in  the  jff 
y  house.  Dainty  grays  and 
^  blues  and  rose  and  buff —  ^ 
A  darker  greens  and  taupe  K 
2  and  black  and  browns —  iff 
these  are  the  restful  colors    m 


KlearflaX 

LINEN  RUGS 

FOK  l-.VERY  ROOM  IN  THE  IIOU.SE 
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linen  gives  to  Klearflax. 

Thick  and  heavy  with  regula- 
tion floor  covering  weight,  Klear- 
flax Linen  Rugs  wear  long  in  any 
room  and  yet  their  prices  make 
them  inexpensive,  compared  with 
other  rugs  of  character. 

O  EVERSIBLE, dust-resisting, 
^^  moth-proof,  thick,  flat- 
lying,  and  richly  colored,  Klear- 
flax Linen  Rugs  are  economical. 

In  all  standard  sizes  and  any 
length. 

Send  to  our  Duluth  office  for  "The 
Rug  and  the  Color  Sciieme."  This 
36-j)age  book  explains  how  to  plan  any 
room.      Price  fifteen  cents. 

Process  exhibit  Jor  industrial  educators  mailed 
anywhere  jor  Two  Dollars  and  Fijly  Cents 

KLEARFLAX  LINEN  RUG  CO. 
DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 

New  York  Office,  212  Fifth  Avenue 
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ton  MKIS   WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"Ttie  Affirmative   Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &   Wasualli   Company,     Publishers,    New  York 

One  Million  Five  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Pounds  of  Powder  for 
the  Feet, 

That  is  what  the  government  sent  last 
year  to  make  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  feet 
comfortable  and  fit  for  the  kind  of  war  they 
fought  and  finished. 

In  Peace  and  War  for  over  25  years  Allen's 
Foot=Ease,  the  Antiseptic,  Healing  Powder 
for  the  Feet,  to  be  shaken  into  the  shoes  and 
sprinkled  in  the  foot-bath  has  been  the 
standard  remedy  for  all  aching,- swollen,  hot, 
tired  feet,  blisters  and  sore  spots  and  for  Liie 
instant  relief  of  corns,  bunions  and  callouses. 

Thousands  of  people  sent  packages  of 
Allen's  Foot=Ease  to  their  sons,  brothers  or 
sweethearts  in  the  army  and  navy  because 
they  knew  from  experience  that  it  would 
freshen  and  rest  their  feet,  make  their  shoes 
comfortable  and  walking  easy.  Those  who 
use  Allen's  Foot=Ease  have  solved  their  foot 
troubles. — Advt. 
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wtll   as    with    money   and    supplii's.      Tht 


r.ursi's  and  civilians  employed  were  quar- 
tered in  the  Hotel  Victoria,  commandec-red 
by  the  (loverninent  for  their  aeeommo- 
dation,  and  the  rivilian  and  military  })opu- 
lation  rivaled  each  other  in  entertaining 
tln>m  and  the  officers. 

Leavinfi  denoa.  with  six  of  the  nurses 
detailed  to  duty  with  the  I'.  8.  A.  A.  8. 
hospital  located  in  the  Villa  Baggio,  just 
outside  the  city,  the  unit  found  itself  at 
\'ieeu/,a.  its  permanent  station,  on  Sep- 
tfml)er  <S.  It  proceeded  at  once  to  unpack 
and  get  ready  for  business  as  soon  as  the 
Italian  hospital  it  found  occnpying  the 
buildings  assigned  to  it  moved  out.  Prior 
to  the  war  the  location  was  occupied  by  an 
industrial  school,  and  l)efore  their  eviction 
by  tile  (lovernment  several  years  before 
l)y  some  friars  of  the  Dommican  order. 

The  first  patients  were  received  Septem- 
ber 18.  one  of  the  hos|)ital  detachment 
having  the  doubtful  distinction  of  being  the 
first.  From  that  date  until  Man^h  1,5, 
1919,  the  unit  functioned  as  an  evacuation 
hospital  as  well  as  a  base  hospital,  handling 
a  t^)tal  of  thre«'  thousand  patients.  It 
passed  through  the  epid(^niic  of  Spanish 
influenza  which  raged  throughout  Italy  and 
Knuice  without  losing  one  of  the  eight 
hundred  eases  handled.  Several  of  these 
<'ases  came  from  the  detiU'hment  and 
nurse  corps,  and  a  gi'eat  many  more  from 
the.  twenty  ambulance  sections  and  the 
Ii32d  Infantry.  The  infantry  cases  were 
attributed  directly  to  the  exposure  and 
fatigue  incident  to  the  psychological 
victory  won  over  the  Austrians  on  the  other 
side  of  the  PiaA^e  by  the  regiment's  "camou- 
flage "marches  through  the  country  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  river  so  coiTectlj' 
described  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Litkrary 
Di(;est.  This  maneuver  fooled  even  the 
other  American  troops  in  the  zone  of 
opt^rations.  Shortly  after  the  ai-rival  of  the 
',y.V2d  in  the  l)illets  assigned  it,  reports 
reac^hed  Vi<*enza  that  four  American 
divisioiis  had  reached  tJenoa  and  were  on 
their  way  to  the  front  lines,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  arrival  of  the  first  patients  from 
the  '.y.V2d  tliat  the  hospital  knew  any  better. 

Among  the  first  American  patients 
handled  were  twenty  of  the  forty-eight 
vi<'tinis  of  the  e.xplo.sion  of  a  trench-mortar 
which  blew  up  on  September  13,  while  a 
<ronipany  of  the  332d  was  engaged  in 
])ractise  firing  at  its  station.  C^istozza.  The 
other  twenty-eight  vi<'tims  were  carj'd 
l<n"  at  Field  Hospital  331,  then  located  at 
Treviso.  some  of  the  base  hospital  officers 
going  to  Tre\  iso  to  assist. 

Vicenza,  a  cit\'  with  a  normal  popula- 
tion of  .')(),0()0,  is  located  in  the  Venetian 
j)lains  at  the  junction  of  the  Hacchiglione 
and  I'etrone  rivers,  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  FiUglish  miles  southeast  of  Monte 
(fraj)pa.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Americans  i1  had  experienced  sev«'ral  air- 
raids in  which  Vtonibs  were  dropt  in  the 
streets,  and  during  the  activities  prelimi- 
nary to  the  final  flecisive  action  on  the 
J'ia\e  an<l  Tagliamento  rivers  it  was 
treated  to  two  more.  The  first  of  these 
oc<'urrc(I  shortly  before  midnight,  Sep- 
tember 17,  and  the  second  a  few  days  later 
at  11  A.M.,  neither,  however,  resulting 
in  any  damage  l)e,\(»nd  a  bad  scare  for 
Ann'ri<'ans  and  nati\('s  alike. 

On  the  occasion  of  (he  lirst  (lie  coobii'ss  of 
the  mirses  was  worth.\  of  |)articidar  men- 
tion, thes(!  young  women  conducting  them- 
selves as  bra\«'ly  and  courageously-  as 
any  of  their  sisters  in  France  in  like 
e,xperi<!nces.  Those  on  duty  at  the  time, 
assistiid  by  some  of  tii*^  enlisted  men, 
<|uietly  j)repared  (heir  patients  for  hasty 
removal   lo   (lie  cellars.     Tin?  others,   who 


had  long  since  retired  to  their  quarters 
in  a  four-story  building  across  the  street, 
scrambled  out  of  bed  and,  without  stopping 
tt)  bother  with  uniforms  and  white  caps, 
scurried  down-stairs  and  back  to  the 
cellars  beneath  the  h<jspital.  The  exodus 
was  accomplished  in  rec(>rd-breaking  time, 
but  without  the  slightest  sign  of  disorder  or 
hysteria  of  an\'  sort  aside  from  that  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  bunch  of 
women  fon^ed  to  leave  their  rooms  and 
])r<nnenade  the  streets  in  a  kimono  hastily 
thrown  o\'er  tiliny  "nighties.'" 

While  tills  was  going  .on  the  officers^ 
quartered  in  lodgings  of^flieir  own  choice 
in  different  sections  t^' ;jt}ie  city,  kastem-d 
to  the  hospital  to  {(i^gaist  in  evacuata^gthe 
patients.  Colonel  Danua  and  a  sergeant 
busied  themselves  in  going  through  the 
nurses"  quarters  to  see  that  all  the  occu- 
pants were  .safely  out  and  down  the  long 
steep  flight  of  uaiTow  and  caAcrn-like 
winding  stairs.  The  officers,  with  one  ex- 
cei)tion.  were  the  last  to  seek  the  safety  of 
the  cellars,  remaining  above  ground  to 
direct  the  evacuation  until  the  signal  "all 
dear"  was  sounded  by  the  siren. 

As  the  situation  on  Monte  Grappa  and 
along  the  PiaAe  approached  the  climax, 
gas  cases  began  coming  in  at  the  rate 
of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  per^  day. 
Prior  to  this  i)ractically  all  the  cases  were 
lobar-  and  broncho-pneumonia  })atients 
coming  from  the  hospital  detachment 
and  the  ambulance  sections,  the  damp 
climatic  conditions  and  the  quai'ters  within 
which  the  men  were  accommodated  com- 
bining to  send  many  of  them  to  ])ed. 

Several  times  during  the  figliting  pre- 
liminai\v  to  the  final  drive  detachments 
were  sent  from  the  hospital  to  the  front 
lines  for  dressing-station  work,  and  in 
recognition  of  this  service  a  number  of  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  were  decorated 
with  the  Italian  War  Cross.  The  entire 
detachment,  including  the  nurses  and 
officers,  was  also  mentioned  in  the  order 
of  the  day  issued  to  the  Sixth  Army  on 
De(^ember  12.  and  awarded  the  Italian 
service  ribbon  with  the  lMt)nte  Grappa 
nie<lal  commemorating  that  memorable 
cami)aign.  which  is  among  the  priceless 
possessions  of  those  who  won  it. 

In  common  with  the  332d,  the  unit 
sulf'ered  lack  of  fuel  and  the  entire  absence 
of  anything  to  burn  it  in  if  it  had  been 
available.  There  w«'re  occasions  through- 
o\it  the  -winter  when  the  mess  sergeant 
was  likely  to  render  himself  bald-headed 
because  he  could  not  get  wood  enough 
to  i)repare  meals  for  the  nurses  and  en- 
listed men.  The  enlisted  men  did  feast 
on  canned  "willy"  and  canned  "buUets"' 
with  clear,  cold,  si)arkling  aqua  to  wash 
them  down  tV>r  this  very  rea.son.  And 
when  he  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  truck- 
load  of  wood,  brought  sometimes  from  as 
far  as  i\Uy  kilometers  away,  it  was  usually 
water-.soaked  stumps  and  knots  that  no 
ax  or  wedge  and  mallet  could  split. 

There  were  a  few  occasions  when  the 
trucks  brought  in  a  h)ad  of  fine  Italian 
coal  mined  in  the  mountains  near  by,  but 
like  the  wat«r-soaked  wood,  its  gnuitest 
virtue  was  to  put  out  the  fires  the  cooks 
had  succeeded  in  getting  going  after  much 
time  and  anxious  care  had  been  bestowed 
upon  them,  or,  at  best,  to  snudder  dismally. 

It  was  impossil)le  under  these  conditions 
to  heat  ti)e  wards  with  the  ancient  hot- 
water  radiators  installed  in  one  of  them 
or  with  the  still  more  archaic  brick-and- 
cement  stoves  built  in  the  emergency. 
The  nurses  and  ward-attendants  suffered 
fros(-bi(ttMi  hands  and  feel.  The  American 
padeiifs  shivered  beneath  extra  blaid<els 
])iled  on  in  ft   vain  effort    to  keej)  out  tiie 


damp,  penetrating,  marrow-freezing  cold. 
The  Italian  patients  seemed  not  to  suffer, 
or,  at  any  rate,  very  little,  being  accustomed 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  variety  of  cold 
found  in  the  Italian  mountains. 

After  their  experience  "Sunny  Italy" 
does  not  exist  for  the  Americans  who  were 
on  duty  with  the  Italian  Army  of  "Monte 
Grappa  and  the  Highlands,"  for  in  all  the 
time  of  their  stay — from  September  to 
April — they  had  scarcely  six  weeks  of  sun- 
shine, most  of  that  of  a  very  weak  and 
discouraged  warmth,  and  most  of  them 
would  give  that  as  a  most  liberal  estimate. 
As  one  disgusted  non-com  remarked  in  the 
nightly  "cuss-fest"  in  the  receiving-ward, 
they  threaten  "to  bury  in  a  cootie-nest  the 
first  misguided  mortal  that  ever  says 
'Sunn>   Italy'  to  me  again." 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  battle 
casualties  ceased  coming  to  the  hospital, 
but  were  succeeded  by  growing  numbers  of 
"flu"  cases,  and  until  orders  came  from 
Tappa,  medical  headquarters  of  the  Sixth 
Army,  also  located  in  Vicenza,  the  detach- 
ment Avas  busy  earing  for  these  and  scores 
of  miscellaneous  cases.  The  orders  to 
receive  no  more  patients  were  received 
!March  15  and  within  a  few  days  all  patients 
then  remaining  had  been  evacuated  to 
other  hospitals  or  discharged  as  cured. 


Fi\er\  true  picture  must  give  the  shadow 
as  well  as  the  sunshine,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  claim  that  there  were  no  shadows 
in  the  relations  between  our  solditTs  and 
those  of  our  Allies.  It  is  a  strange  fact 
of  war  that  men  who  will  gladly  die  for 
each  other  in  battle  Avill  quarrel  with  equal 
vigor  after  the  battle  is  over.  Just  one 
glimpse  of  tMs  side  of  it  will  supply  the 
proper  shading  and  perhaps  bring  out 
replies.  Private  Edward  D.  Landels,  of 
the  A.  E.  F.,  WTites: 

It  is  anmsiug  for  us  who  have  been 
oAer  here  for  some  time  to  read  the  stuff 
that  is  being  so  freely  written  in  the  States 
concerning  the  liaison  that  we  are  told 
has  grow'n  to  be  so  strong  between  the 
Americans  and  the  French  and  English. 
We  are  startled  to  learn  that  the  war  has 
made  the  Sammy,  the  Toumiy,  and  the 
puilu  not  only  brothers  in  arms  but  broth- 
ers in  spirit;  that  it  has  cast  down  long- 
standing prejudices,  and  that  the  American 
has  learned  to  love  and  respect  the  French- 
man and  the  Englishman  as  never  before. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  average  American  soldier 
in  the  ranks  dislikes  the  Englishman  and 
despises  the  Frenchman.  Such  a  stat«  of 
affairs  can  not  be  overlook«'d  by  students 
of  the  war's  effects  in  the  realm  of  inter- 
national relations.  Perhaps  it  is  a  puzzle 
to  many  how  this  feeling  between  the 
Allied  peoples  and  the  American  soldiers 
should  have  arisen. 

A  private  in  the  ranks  has  a  much  finer 
oi)portunity  to  study  the  mind  of  the 
soldier  than  has  any  officer,  any  "worker," 
or  any  correspondent.  He  obt^iins  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  companions;  he 
hears  them  when  they  talk  among  them- 
selves, when  they  speak  their  minds  freely 
and  openly.  Having  bt-en  a  "buck" 
l)riAate  in  the  rear  rank  for  nearly  two 
years  and  having  mixed  from  Verdun  to 
Bordeaux  with  men  in  all  branches  of  the 
ser\ice.  I  dar«'  to  write  these  few  lines. 

The  axcrage  American  soldier  has  conw 
into  elo.se  contact  with  but  two  classics  of 
the  French  people,  the  poor,  war-ridden 
peasants  of  (he  northern  ])rovinces  and 
(lie  pedlers  of  souvenirs.  I'pon  the!  basis 
of    these  two  acquaintancivships  alone   he 
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ABctoorg  Guarantee 

tjoTir  local  Service  Station  will  mab  pood 

IF  you  buy  a  USL  Battery  from  a  USL  Service  Station  or  Dealer,  if 
it  came  with  your  Allen,  Briscoe,  Buick,  Brewster,  Chevrolet, 
Overland,  Oldsmobile,  Willys-Knight  or  other  car,  you  are 
assured  of  at  least  fifteen-months'  dependable  service.  If  it  doesn't 
make  good,  you  need  not  go  to  the  factory  for  an  adjustment,  for  the 
USL  Service  Station  is  authorized  to  make  an  adjustment  and  make 
good  the  factory-guarantee. 

This  is  a  standard  universal   service   of   great    value    to    every 
motorist;  doubly  appreciated  by  car-owners  making  summer  tours. 

"USL  " — the  "Dry-Charged  '  Battery  with  the  exclusive  Machine- 
Pasted  Plates  is  sold  on  a  fifteen-months'  guarantee  adjustment-plan. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FR  FF  OurSO-cent  Battery  Book  that  answen  every  batteru  question. 
r  IXHiCi  It's  a  1,00^  you  can 't  afford  to  he  without  if  you  own  or  dnoa 
an  automobile.    Il'i  free  if  you  mention  the  make  and  model  oj  your  car, 
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has.  consciously  or   unconsciously,  formu- 
lated his  opinion  of  the  French  people. 

To  these  poor  French  every  American 
soldier  seemed  a  veritable  millionaire. 
They  soon  discovered,  too,  that  these 
"millionaires"  were  easy  spenders.  On 
the  heels  of  their  discovery  little  cafes 
and  shops  sprang  up  like  mushrooms. 
Many  an  old  French  madamc  turned  her 
dining-room  into  a  miniature  cafe,  hung  out 
a  sign  in  outrageous  English,  spread  a  few- 
tables  in  the  street,  and  became  rich.  The 
wise  old  madauie  was  just  shrewd  enough 
to  double  and  triple  her  prices  when  deal- 
ing with   the  Americans. 

When  the  Yankee  boys  learned  how 
they  were  being  overcharged  on  every 
side,  some  of  them  tried  to  '"get  even"  by 
in  turn  defrauding  the  old  niodames.  This 
gradually  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of  mutual 
distrust  and  animosity.  It  gave  rise  also 
to  the  American  nickname  "gypnes"  for 
the  French.  The  difference  in  language 
onlj-  aggravated  these  difficulties.  If  the 
madame  remonstrated,  it  was,  "Oh!  i)as 
coinpri,  tnadanie!"  Again,  if  the  soldier 
remonstrated,  it  was  the  ninddiiie  who 
"pas  compried."  Thes^e  two  words,  "pas 
compri,"  covered  a  multitude  of  sins.  If  a 
French  conductor  tried  to  collect  a  fare 
from  an  American,  the  soldier  just  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  exclaimed  "  pa:^  cniupri, 
pas  compri"  until  the  conductor  gave  up. 
In  turn,  if  an  American  tried  to  obtain  his 
full  change  the  conductor  just  "  i)as 
compriedy  And  neither  one  could  do 
anj'thing  but  get  angry,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  they  both  did. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  stay  in 
France,  the  dough-boy  saw  only  the  poorest 
part  of  France,  the  mud,  and  the  gray 
dreariness  of  the  northern  provinces.  His 
contact  with  the  large  cities  had  been 
limited  to  a  big,  dirty  seaport.  The 
opportunity  to  see  the  better  part  of 
France  has  come  too  late.  His  impressions 
have  been  formed.  He  will  return  home 
ignorant  of  the  high  refinement  and 
gracious  culture  of  the  better  French.  Xo, 
the  American  soldier  has  little  love  in  his 
heart  for  the  PYenchman,  or,  as  he  terms 
them,  "the  Frogs." 

As  to  the  English:  Before  coming  over 
the  average  American's  conception  of  an 
Englishman  consisted  of  a  queer  individual 
who  was  a  cross  between  the  insolent 
Englishman  of  his  school  history  and  the 
sophisticated,  monocled  Englishman  of 
the  stage.  A  large  part  of  tlie  American 
boys  came  over  in  British  ships,  manned 
by  British  crews;  good  sailors,  no  doubt, 
but  not  particularly  polite  or  accommodat- 
ing to  the  "bloody  Yanks."  To  be  frank, 
our  boys  didn't  like  these  sailors,  and  the 
fact  that  they  served  llicm  salt  with  their 
oatmeal  instead  of  sugar  and  served  them 
fish  with  no  salt  at  all  only  added  insult 
to  injury. 

The  ocean  voyage  over,  the  Yank  iiu't 
the  Tommy.  To  understand  the  relations 
between  the  Yank  and  the  Tommy  we 
must  remember  that  the  Englishman  look(>d 
upon  America's  entry  into  the  war  as  an 
eleventh-hour  confession.  He  never  under- 
stood, and  jjrobably  never  will,  why  Amer- 
ica stayed  out  of  the  war  so  long.  He  felt 
that  for  three  years  he  had  been  fighting 
America's  battle  as  well  as  his  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  American  looked  ujxjn 
himself  as  one  coming  to  England's  rescue. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  an  American 
exclaim:  "Why,  if  we  had  not  come  over 
to  save  her,  England  would  have  been 
knocked  to  hell!" 

Is  it  surprizing  that  Tommy,  who  had 
stood  knee-deep  in  Flanders  mud  for  four 
long  years  should  feel   a    little    aggrieved 


toward  the  Yanks,  who,  coming  over  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  had  turned  the  scales. of 
victory,  and  claimed  the  honor  of  the 
victory?  At  the  same  time  is  it  surprizing 
that  the  Yank,  considering  himself  the 
savior  of  England,  should  feel  a  little 
aggrieved  when  the  Englishman  failed  to 
show  any  marked  appreciation  for  what  he 
had  done.  And  all  too  often,  too,  the 
American  mistook  the  Englishman's  natural 
reticence  for  haughty  indifference. 


At  Beaune,  France,  is  located  a  uni- 
\ersit>-  where  many  of  the  American 
dough-hoys  have  been  studying  while 
waiting  for  their  discharge.  One  of  these 
soldier-students,  Corp.  R.  L.  Andrews, 
writes  to  his  sister  of  his  experiences  there 
as  follows: 

They  keej)  us  pretty  busy  with  our 
studies  along  with  numerous  drill  and 
fatigue  details.  I  am  beginning  to  derive 
a  great  benefit  from  it  all  and  become  more 
and  more  pleased  e\'ery  day,  as  they  begin 
to  impro\e  their  system  of  management. 

At  first  it  Avas  rather  bad  (mean  weather, 
all  work  and  no  studies,  and  miserable 
chow).  These  conditions  have  all  changed 
for  the  better,  so  I'm  satisfied. 

General  Pershing  gave  us  the  once  over 
the  other  day,  kept  us  out  in  the  cold  about 
two  hours,  while  he  looked  for  imdubbed 
shoes  and  bristles  on  the  chin.  Then  he 
gave  us  a  ten-minute  powwow  and  left  the 
field  to  "dampness  and  to  lis." 

I  am  taking  "Business  Organization," 
"Law  of  Contracts,"  and  "Foreign  Trade." 
In  the  first  tw,o  courses,  I  have  live  wires 
as  teachers,  but  in  the  latter  course  there  is 
a  lack  of  ability  to  hold  the  interest.  The 
text-books  only  touch  the  high  spots,  and 
the  teacher  seldom  gets  any  lower  than 
a  mountain. 

If  hard  luck  keeps  me  here  in  France 
another  three  months,  I  am  going  to  take 
Spanish  and  French,  along  with  selling 
and  salesmanship.  1  ought  to  have  a 
pretty  good  working  knowledge  to  get  into 
the  commercial  game  somehow  with  all 
this. 

We  have  had  a  mo\  ie  taken  of  us  march- 
ing to  college.  Each  little  pupil  had  a 
hook  under  his  left  arm  and  marched  at 
the  "position  of  a  scholar."  Quite  cute 
and  fetching.  You  might  see  it  somewhere 
in  America.  It  is  great  stuff  to  show  how 
contented-looking  the  1)oys  all  are,  and 
what  wonderful  steps  the  Government  is 
taking  in  their  welfare.  They  really  are 
doing  wonders.  But  you  know  how  mili- 
tary discipline  must  pall  on  men  Avho  really 
know  what  freedom  is,  as  we  Americans  do. 

Beaune  is  a  beautiful  ancient  town, 
with  some  buildings  dating  back  to  loOO. 
I  saw  a  painting  by  Weyden  that  J.  P. 
Morgan  could  not  procure  for  1,000,000 
francs.  It  shows  the  souls  entering  into 
Paradise  for  judgment.  Then  it  shows 
them  in  judgment  liefore  the  AiK)stles. 
Then  it  takes  those  found  wanting  to  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  then  it  shows  them  falling 
down  the  ])it.  The  (>xnressions  of  hope, 
fear,  and  then  horror  are  simply  wonderful, 
but  the  minuteness  of  detail  is  more  to  cause 
admiration.  Tho  the  figures  are  not  more 
than  ten  inches  high,  y«>t  on  the  camel's-hair 
robe  that  one  of  them  wears  the  hair 
stands  out  as  naturally  as  the  real  thing. 
When  looking  at  it  through  a  magnifier 
the  hair  on  the  legs  and  arms  is  \isible 
through  the  glass,  tho  not  to  tlu  naked  i'y(\ 
You  can  even  see  the  veins  in  the  eyes 
of  the  horror-stricken  figures.  In  fact,  you 
can  almost  U'xA  the  heat  from  that  pit 
yourself  when   looking  at  it. 


Aly  division  .seems  to  be  booked  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  X.  A.  Division  on  the 
Rhine,  so  it  will  be  ages  yet  before  I  get 
home.  I  see  where  they  intend  sending 
over  volunteers  to  replace  us,  but  the 
artillery  quota  is  only  15,000  and  there 
must  be  40,000  of  us,  so  you  .see  thc- 
amount  is  inadequate. 


It  is  not  all  mud  and  drudgery  and  mo- 
notony for  the  American  soldiers  still  await- 
ing transportation  home  from  France.  We 
hear  much  of  the  hardships,  but  there  are 
also  pleasures  and  privileges  of  a  kind  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  thousands  of  us  "over 
here,"  and  well  deserved  by  the  brave  men 
who  faced  the  German  fire  to  make  the 
world  a  safe  place  to  live  in.  Here  is  a  letter 
A\Titten  to  one  of  the  editors  by  his  brother, 
a  boy  in  the  Signal  Corps,  who  has  been 
"doing"  the  Riviera  and  is  in  a  most 
cheerful  mood: 

I  have  just  returned  from  Nice,  where 
the  sun  does  shine.  Last  July  I  played 
tennis  with  you.  A  Aveek  ago  Sunday  I 
played  in  Nice.  Of  course,  1  was  away  off 
my  game.  .  .  .  Mj^  pass  to  Nice  made  me 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  way  my  passes 
have  worked  out.  Monaco  was  a  country 
whose  situation  I  had  very  uncertain  ideas 
of.  I  arrived  in  Nice  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th.  That  night  I  signed  up  for  a  motor- 
boat  trip  to  Monte  Carlo  for  the  next  day. 
It  is  about  an  hour's  ride.  The  shore- 
line is  most  irregular,  very  few  beaches, 
rocks  coming  to  the  water's-edge,  and  long, 
winding  roads,  chateaux,  and  light-houses, 
all  of  stately  picturesqueness.  Around  a 
rectangular  rocky  point — on  it  the  town  of 
Monaco — into  the  harbor,  on  the  right  the 
town  of  Monte  Carlo,  also  set  on  the  rocks 
covered  with  foliage;  up  the  hills  into 
Monte  Carlo,  into  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  across  one  of  the  main  streets  a  big 
old  casino  that  is  now  a  "Y."  That  is  in 
France.  The  line  marking  the  boundary 
between  Monaco  and  France  runs  irregu- 
larly lengthwise  through  the  street  inlaid 
in  white  stone  in  the  pavement.  From  La 
Turbina,  the  Roman  ruins  of  about  17  .\.d.. 
the  scene  below  seems  fairylike  and  unreal. 
The  advertisements  and  pictures  of  that 
section  can  not  do  it  justice.  A  harbor 
beyond  Nice  is  where  the  Ignited  States 
fleet  anchored  in  their  trip  around  the 
world.  While  I  was  there  the  destroyer 
(Iregorij  anchored  in  the  harbor.  It  was  the 
only  boat  in  the  outer  harbor.  A  long 
narrow  streak  of  battle-ship  gray,  it 
looked  like  a  painting  on  the  still  water. 
The  night  I  saw  it  it  was  Hearing  twilight 
and  the  sea  was  smooth.  I  walked  along 
the  coast  from  that  harbor  town  a  few  miles 
to  Nice;  every  few  minutes  the  scenery 
changed  comi)letely. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  pictures  of  the 
"Y"  at  Nice.  It  was  a  disappointment 
to  me.  Built  entirely  out  over  water,  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  it  is  the  founda- 
tion structure,  iron  beams  and  sills  running 
in  every  direction.  The  building  is  gaudy, 
of  course,  but  at  night  it  is  a  rare  scene. 
The  "Y"  at  Aix-les-Bains  appealed  more 
to  me  than  any  of  the  "  Y  "  casino  buildings. 
My  time  in  the  "Y"  at  Xice  was  most 
])leasantly  spent.  The  second  night  there 
1  fell  into  discussion  with  one  of  the  '"Y" 
girls  on  books.  We  discust  Joseph  Conrad, 
Noyes,  and  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh."  It 
is  so  rarely  that  1  come  across  on(>  who  has 
read  the  last-named  that  it  was  all  Aery 
interesting.  We  tried  to  think  of  one  of 
Butler's  other  books,  but  our  minds  had 
been  on  too  long  a  vacation.    She  is  a  Smith 
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This  Boiler  Saves  50  Per  Cent 

on  Your  Fuel  Cost 


THE  use  of  soft  coal  in  the  Kewanee 
Smokeless  Firebox  Boiler  is  the  abso- 
lute solution  of  the  hard-coal  mo- 
nopoly. It  will  save  millions  of  dollars  that 
are  being  expended  needlessly. 

That  hard-coal  must  be  used,  exists  only 
in  your  imagination.  You  have  never  al- 
lowed yourselves  to  be  shown  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  and  you  have  thought 
there  was  no  possible  relief. 

It  may  be  that  you  have  to  use  hard-coal 
in  the  boiler  you  have  now,  but  can't 
you  see  that  that  is  your  own  fault  ?  You 
have  thought  the  whole  question  depended 
on  the  coal  whereas  the  solution  g;  the  coal 
question  lies  wholly  in  the  boiler. 

The  Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox  Boiler 
will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel  smokelessly  —  it 
will  burn  soft  coal  without  smoke  or  soot 
—and  it  will  produce  as  many  heat  units  at 


about  one-half  the  cost  of  hard-coal.  So  if 
you  will  install  the  Kewanee  Smokeless 
Boiler,  your  coal  troubles  are  at  an  end. 

This  is  the  one  all-steel  boiler  in  the  world 
that  will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel.  It  will  burn 
hard-coal  if  you  want  to  waste  your  money 
that  way.  Or  it  will  burn  soft  coal  if  you 
want  to  save  your  money  that  way.  Soft 
coal  in  the  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boiler 
means  a  saving  of  50  per  cent. 

These  are  surprising  statements.  If  true, 
th  ,y  mean  American  industry  has  been 
wasting  millions  of  dollars  through  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts.  Why  don't  you 
investigate  and  find  out  all  the  details  ? 

Write  today  for  a  representative  and  find 
out  how  you  can  save  half  the  cost  of  your 
fuel.  This  is  something  that  is  worth  any- 
body's time. 


These  Boilers  Are  Not  Adapted  to  Residence   Heating 

Kewajhe£  5911-er  company 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 
Steel  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,Tanks, 
Water  Heating  Garbage  Burners 


^1^^^^M?>- 


ALSO 


I  Kewanee  I 

RADIATORS 


CHICAGO     Market  and  Washington  Sts. 
NEW  YORK-47  W.  42nd  St. 
DES  MOINES.  315  Hubbeil  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY-2014  Wyandotte  St. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

ST.  LOUIS— 1212  Chemical  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS— 708  Builders  Exchange. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C— 534  Southern  Bldg. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY-Scott  Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE-Majestic  Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH-945  Oliver  Bldg. 
DALLAS — Southwestern  Life  Bldg. 
DETROIT- 1925  Ford  Bldg. 
L0S  ANGELES— Baker-Detwiler  Bldg. 


CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES— The  Dominion  Radiator  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto.  Ont„  Montreal,  Que.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


B^ 
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Vn-retoufheil  thclogrnph  of  onr  tf  the  ividt  linnU  Caodytar  Solid 
'/irei  uhidi  have  inrreasrd  rear  wheel  tire  mileage  for  Mr. 
John   Caiiaretto,     345   Berry  Street,    San     trimrino.    Cdliforuia 


Copyright  1919,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &,  Bubbcr  Co. 


AKRON 
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They  Come  Up  Smiling! 

"  TTA  ULING  crushed  rock,  sand  and  gravel  is  hard  on  truck  tires— and 
-in  it  is  especially  so  along  the  San  Francisco  waterfront.  However, 
our  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  already  have  given  us  more  mileage  than  any 
others  which  we  have  used  and  still  look  good  for  a  year  to  come.  The 
severity  of  this  trucking  seems  to  make  the  superiority  of  the  Goody  ears  all 
the  more  conspicuous. "—Mr.  John  Cassaretto,  Wholes  ale  and  Retail  Deal- 
er in  Crushed  Rock,  Cement  and  Fresh  Water  Sand,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


WHEN  a  motor  trucic  runs  50  miles 
a  day  between  supply  bunkers  on 
San  Francisco  \\  harves  and  construction  " 
work  in  the  city,  its  tires  encounter  condi- 
tions that  test  all  their  staying  po\\'ers. 

So  the  dealer  in  gravel,  cement  and  sand, 
whose  name  is  signed  to  the  statement 
above,  naturally  feels  that  his  experience 
with  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  has  been  de- 
cidedly convincing. 

Until  a  short  time  ago  he  regarded  the 
service  limit  of  solid  tires,  carrying  heavy 
burdens  over  his  routes,  to  be  about 
7,500  miles. 

He  had  tried  out  different  makes  and  com- 
pared them  in  the  same  arduous  duty. 

He  had  watched  for  tires  that  would  over- 
come the  various  handicaps  sufficiently  to 
break  through  that  7,500-mile  dead-line. 

Now  he  has  found  them — in  a  pair  of 
Goodyear  Solid  Tires  of  the  wide  single 
type  built  for  rear  wheel  service  on  trucks 
making  short  hauls  or  running  on  ir- 
regular going. 

For  eight  months  these  big  dependables 
have  been  rolling  over  the  biting  rock 
and  gravel  strewn  on  the  docks  and  over 
the  cobblestones  of  city  streets  while  mak- 
ing up  to  20  trips  per  day  with  5-ton  loads. 

Yet  they  are  still  burly-looking,  still 
smooth  and  thick  with  live  rubber,  still 
like  new  tires. 

The  un-retouched  photograph  on  the 
page  opposite  even  shows  that  the  raised 


letters,  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  re- 
doubtable Goodyears,  remain  largely  un- 
scarred. 

This  photograph,  then,  offers  visible  evi- 
dence of  the  tremendous  toughness  of  the 
tread  rubber  compound  developed  by 
Goodyear  after  years  of  ceaseless  de- 
velopment. 

It  offers  visible  evidence  of  the  w  ell-known 
ability  of  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  to  resist 
cutting,  chipping  and  shredding  as  well 
as  separation  from  the  base. 

Grinding  along  on  their  unfavorable  daily 
rounds,  these  particular  Goodyear  Solid 
Tires  have  traveled  10,830  miles  and,  as  is 
plainly  indicated  here,  they  appear  well 
able  to  travel  that  much  more. 

In  contrast  to  their  record  is  that  of  other 
tires  on  the  front  wheels  of  the  same  truck 
which,  though  applied  three  months  later, 
are  practically  worn  out. 

The  user  also  refers  to  valuable  attention 
received  from  a  local  Goodyear  Truck 
Tire  Service  Station  which  began  its  good 
work  by  advising  this  type  of  solid  equip- 
ment to  satisfy  fully  his  requirements. 

Throughout  the  country  are  hundreds  of 
such  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Service  Stations 
which  in  each  case  recommend  the 
type  of  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  best  fitted 
for  the  trucking  conditions. 

This  is  typical  of  the  way  in  which 
Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Service  Stations 
are  assisting  truck  owners  located  in  all 
directions  to  reduce  hauling  costs. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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This  special  offer  made  to  introduce  oiii  beau- 
tiful  Willow  Linen  Stationen.'  with  oncraved 
initial  or  two-letter  jnonogram  in  any  color  ink 
— blue,  green,  gold,  silver,  lavender,  black.  Send 
only  $1,00  and  we  will  send  you  24  sheets — your 
cho"ice  of  white,  blue,  pink,  buff,  green,  cray, 
and  24  envelopes  to  match.  (Multiples  of  24  at 
same  rate.)  Pick  style  of  lettering  for  initial  or 
monogram  from  this  advertisement. 

Beautiful  Initial 
Stationery 

One  of  the  first  essentials  for  every  woman. 
Gives  dignity  and  refinement  to  social  corre- 
spondence. And  Willow  Linen  has  the  elegant 
quality  which  adds  the  final 
touch  of  daintiness.  It  is  the 
last  word  in  aristocratic  station- 
ery. Just  enclose  dollar  bill  with 
coupon  or  a  letter  and  we  will 
send  the  24  sheets  and  envelopes 


which  you  select. 

CO  CC  Jewelry 
rlxlLlli     Book 

S?nd  post  card  for  this  won- 
derful jewelry  book.  Thousands 
of  beautiful  articles  in  jewelry, 
watches,  silverware  and  leather 
goods,  toilet  sets,  handbags,  fine 
cutlery,  etc.,  priced  to  give  you 
a  considerable  saving,  from  the 
world's  largest  mail  order  jewelry 
manufacturers.  Order  stationery 
at  the  reduced  price  NOW.  Cata- 
log accompanies  stationery  FREE. 


Baird-North  Co. 

Dept.  500,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Send  ine sheets  and  envelopes 

Willow  Linen  engraved. 


Style  35 


Style  32 


Initial  or 
Monogram  ; 


.Style  No. 


Style  34 


Color  of  Initial 

Color  paper I  enclose!. 


Name. 


Address. 


Style  32 


LABELS 

The  stay-stuck  kind.  All  shapes,  all 
sizes.  Mad«  special  to  your  order.  Million 
lots  a  specialty.  No  order  too  large — none 
too  small.  Largest  exclusive  gummed 
label  manufacturers  in  the  world. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO. 

506-512  Race  Street,         Phila..  Pa. 


DOliGH  ON  Ri\7C 


\  A  United  States  Department  ol  AliriCulture  bul- 
letin says:  "The  beat  bait  usually  is  food  of  a 
kind  that  the  rats  and  mice  do  not  get  in  the 
vicinity.  The  bait  should  be  kept  fresh  and  Bt-_ 
iraotive  and  the  kind  changed  when  necessary." 
"Rough  On  Rats"  mixes  with  any  food.  It  rids 
premises  of  pests — quickly,  thoroughly,  cheaply. 
Get  it  at  drug  and  general  stores.  "Ending  Rats 
and  Mice",  our  booklet,  sent  free;  WRITE. 

E.  S.  WELLS.  Chemist         Jersey  City,  N.J. 


College  girl  from  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
e^"erywhere  el.se. 

The  Army  is  a  stupid  life.  When  I 
went  to  Nice  1  was  hungry  for  somebody 
to  talk  with.  One  gets  that  way  and  does 
not  know  what  is  the  matter.  Booze  is  a 
popr  relief,  and  I  do  not  put  out  for  that 
anyway.  I  was  corporal  on  guard  last 
night  ,and  I  am|  fast  becoming  a  Dry. 
Yesterday  was  pay-day. 

The  promenade  at  Nice  presents  a 
varied  scene,  with  uniforms  of  all  colors, 
description,  and  combination.  Were  your 
Wesleyan  colors  red  and  black?  The 
Algerians  with  their  black  faces  and  high 
red  caps  form  quite  a  color  scheme  through 
the  green  parks.  Are  all  the  Russians  big? 
They  walk  along  the  streets  with  high 
gray  cap,  dark-gray  overcoats  with  mde  un- 
finished leather  belt  of  tan  color,  and  black 
boots.  Of  course,  most  important  of  all,  are 
the  (Jernoiselles  with  their  knee-high  dresses, 
high  shoes,  and  either  low  neck  or  high 
fur  protection  covering  most  of  their  faces. 
And  when  it  comes  to  fi.xing  up  their  eyes — ■ 
well,  the  eyes  have  it  beaKconp. 

For  the  last  few  days  it  has  not  rained 
here  and  the  sun  now  shines  even  in 
Chatillon. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Marbury,  a  well-known 
New  York  woman,  in  an  interview  on  the 
eve  of  her  sixtieth  trip  to  Europe  recently, 
exprest  disapproval  of  the  sending  of  so 
many  young  women  welfare-workers  to 
France.  "I  think  anybodj'  who  has  any 
control  over  a  young  woman  is  doing  very 
wrong  to  let  her  go  to  France  an-d  enter- 
tain soldiers,  dance  with  them,  and  so  on," 
Miss  Marbury  is  quoted  as  saying.  "The 
nurses  were  needed,  but  canteen  workers 
and  entertainers  were  not  necessary. 
Hundreds  of  them  went  to  get  new  sensa- 
tions, but  in  my  opinion  it  is  most  unsafe. 
Of  course,  soldiers  like  to  have  pretty 
girls  dance  with  them  and  give  them  ice- 
cream. Human  nature  is  the  same  on  the 
Marne  as  on  Broadway.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  so  many  girls  over  there  smoking.  I 
would  rather  see  them  chew  gum."  Press 
dispatches  of  Miss  Marburj^'s  interview 
have  appeared  in  the  papers  in  France, 
where  some  of  the  dough-boys  have  read 
them  and  have  been  much  "riled"  as  a 
consequence.  In  the  following  letter, 
Private  Harvey  C  Mappin,  of  the  Army 
of  Occupation,  takes  occasion  to  give  vent 
to  his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  suggesting 
that  he  thinks  Miss  Marbury's  opinions 
are  based  "more  on  hide-bound  Puri- 
tanic ideas  than  on  facts."  Says  Private 
Mappin: 

We  wonder  just  how  much  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Marbury  knows  of  the  life  of  a  soldier 
in  the  A.  E.  F.,  not  only  during  that 
time  that  the  A.  K.  F.  was  quite  busy 
strafing  the  Hun,  but  in  the  period  that 
followed  as  well — the  period  of  joyously 
going  home  for  some  of  us;  of  standing  by 
waiting  to  go  for  some  more  of  us;  and  of 
marking  time,  b(>ing  kej)t  busy  doing  noth- 
ing an(l  getting  nowhere,  hoping  we  might 
go,  yet  having  nothing  to  lose,  lh;it  hapi)ens 
for  the  rest  of  us.  This  last  us  is  the  iih 
that  we  are  mostly  concerned  about; 
while  we  are  h(>re  on  that  famous  ri\'(T  the 
Clermans  rave  al)()ut  so  much  in  i)oetry 
and  song,  during  the  time  which  is  neither 
war  nor  peace,  the  lime  which  the  Heinies 


spoke  of  as  "Waffenstillstaud"  but  which 
the  ordinary  buck  private  with  more 
directne.ss  and  simplicity  calls  "H ." 

We  have  read  with  interest  your  dis- 
cussions in  the  columns  of  "Personal 
Ghmpses  "  on  the  many  things  pertaining 
to  the  soldiers,  from  "the  proposed 
project  to  supply  us  with  brightly  colored 
tops  and  other  nursery  toys"  to  the 
more  serious  questions.  And  while  Miss 
Marbury's  opinion  either  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  entertainment 
question  is  probably  not  of  enough  weight 
to  have  any  effect  whatsoever  so  far  as  the 
present  A.  E.  F.  is  concerned,  still  in  all 
fairness  to  the  "Y"  women  now  ser\"ing 
here,  not  to  mention  the  army  forces,  we  ' 
believe  it  raises  a  question  of  opinion  and 
should  like  to  see  an  open  and  non-partizan 
discussion  in  The  Literary  Dicii:.ST. 

We  wish  Miss  Marbury  could  live  the 
life  of  the  American  dough-boy  on  the 
Rhine. for  some  four  or  .six  months,  a  hfe 
almost  as  thoroughly  isolated  from  femi- 
nine influence  and  companionship  as  is  life 
in  the  trenches,  for  we  defy  any  one  to  show 
us  any  feminine  traits  in  the  buxom  (that 
word  expresses  it  perfecth',  I  think) 
Heinie  Frduleins.  Imagine  the  delightful 
impression  of  the  feminine  as  conveyed  by 
the  morning  greeting  one  receives  from  the 
overplump,  strong-armed  daughter  of  the 
house  where  he  happens  to  be  billeted, 
when  he  awakes  from  dreams  of  the  not- 
yet-forgotten  homeland  and  comes  down- 
stairs to  tackle  a  new  day  of  drill  or  police 
duty.  It  sounds  something  like  this  to  the 
untrained  ear:  "Guten  morgen,  mine  Hair, 
hnhen  zee  goot  geshdafen?"  Every  time  I 
hear  this  language  it  reminds  me  of  the 
"  Clott  mit  uns"  they  were  so  fond  of  dis- 
playing on  their  soldiers'  belt-buckles, 
helmets,  and  on  their  own  money,  litera- 
ture, etc.  And  then  after  four  or  five  or  six 
months  of  this  (a  week  would  be  enough 
to  convince  you),  try  to  imagine  the  grand 
and  glorious  feeling  of  getting  a  liberty 
to  a  leave  center  where  there  are  real 
American  girls  to  talk  to,  or,  if  one  is  lucky, 
to  dance  with;  or  better  still  to  have  one  or 
two  assigned  to  your  own  battalion  canteen, 
where  one  sees  and  talks  to  them  every 
day,  and  thereby  is  kept  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  there  really  is  a 
United  States  where  honest-to-goodness 
people  live  and  have  their  being,  in  spite 
of  all  our  impressions  to  the  contrary. 
I  leave  you  to  judge  as  to  whether  the 
presence  of  these  girls  was  not  necessary, 
as  Miss  Marbury  contends. 

Answering  another  of  her  objections,  I 
have  yet  to  see  my  first  "Y"  woman 
smoke  a  cigaret,  and  tho  I  have  questioned 
quite  a  few  other  fellows  in  the  battalion 
I  have  not  found  one  who  has. 

And  tho  I've  listened  to  many  a  weird 
story  told  in  the  dusk  of  a  front-row  billet 
and  have  heard  my  buddies  tell  of  their 
experiences,  from  the  time  the  Second 
Division  landed  in  France,  early  in  1917, 
I  have  never  heard  one  of  them  speak 
disrespectfully  of  ;.n  American  girl  doing 
her  bit  over  h  r  \  nor  do  1  know  of  a  single 
soldier  who  wu\  I  !  not  defend  the  character 
of  the  woin(>n,  {,i\ing  up  all  the  comforts 
and  i)leasures  of  home  to  give  us  a  few  of 
those  same  comforts  here,  with  the  same 
fine  chivalry  tliat  he  would  "stick  up" 
for  his  sister. 

We  resent  Miss  Marbury's  publicly 
exi>rest  sentiments,  which  we  feel  to  Iw 
based  more  on  hide  -  bound  Puritanic 
ideas  than  on  fact.  The  young  woman 
worker  is  as  necessary  in  the  canteen  as 
the  Red-Cross  nurse  is  in  the  hospital, 
and  we  are  first,  last,  and  always  for 
both  of  them. 


*rj.i-aM<«-ia 


l\iE  Mutual  Life  Insurance  CoMnvNY  of  New  York 

NASSAU    CCPAR    LIBERTY    AND    WILLIAM    8T5^CCTS 


W.   W.    Btcvcnson 


CaMPTMOtlca 


NEW   YORK 


W.    t.    »t««fli 


F.    C.    OKNNtNC 


r     ■     l>«i^t.aiM 


May  22,    1919. 


Dear  Mr.  Fellons: 

Our  Addresaograph  saves  the  time  of  about 
35  clerks. 

It  has  paid  for  Itself  many  times  over  — 
besides  giving  a  much  better  finished 
product  than  under  our  old  system  of 
writing  reoeipta  and  notices  by  type- 
writer or  pen. 

We  use  approximately  900,000  plates  -  one 
for  each  polioy. 

No  changes  in  our  record  keeping  methods 
were  necessary  to  enjoy  Addresaograph 
advantages. 


Vary  truly  yours, 


Ur.  R.N, Fellows, 
740  Bdwy.  N,Y.5. 


'J'hr   lAloiaiy   Di^o.sl  Joi   Jiuir  21.    I')  I 'J  H'.i 

Meets  Bi^ 

Savings! 

I 


N  every    office — names, 

dates,  symbols,  addresses,  etc., 
must  be  written. 


Pen  or  typewriter  is  the  slowest, 
most  inaccurate  and  costly  way.  The 
fastest,  neatest  and  only  error-proof 
method   is  the  Addressograph. 

Don't  say  your  requirements 
are  too  limited  or  too  great  'til  you 
have  actually  investigated  a  hand 
— foot — or    motor    Addressograph. 


.  u^.-'^  nv^^"^^^^^^^ 


^OTU»*^  *-"  „^    »     K>9.-*-   ^J^Ce  stbe"^^ 

.^o-l6  I    — """^ 


One    of   Several    Models: 

Entirely  automatic!  Feeds  and 
imprints  names  and  other  data,  type- 
writer style,  on  forms  as  shown 
above.  Prints  same  impression  once, 
tv^rice,  or  more  times  as  desired. 
Speed  125  impressions  a  minute — 
7,500  an  hour.  Prints  from  Card  In- 
dex plates  quickly  made  by  any  clerk. 


Chicago 


Nevvr  York 
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RiNGE  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 


RIP  a  couple  of  planks  off  your 
.  smokeplatform  when  you 
feel  like  you  must  fiddle  the  Lost 
Chord  down  behind  t-h-e  o-l-d 
c-o-w  s-h-e-d!  For,  its  smoke- 
sunshine  you  need— the  glad  and 
joy'us  kind  Prince  Albert  bales- 
out-by-the-bucket ! 

Every  tidy  red  tin  of  P.  A.  you 
ever  dropped  an  eye  on  is  just 
fairly  bursting  with  tobacco  hap- 
piness— and  eager  to  hand  out 
such  generous  flavor-fragrance- 
coolness  you'll  get  wise  you've 
been  swimming  with  your  boots 
.on! 

And,  the  more  P.  A.  you  fire-up, 
and  the  faster  you  go  at  it,  the 
more  testimonials  you'll  want  to 
put  in  w^riting  I    For,  Prince  Al- 


-Mf' 


■t^^ 


•saf^" 


Copyriglit  1919  by 
R.  J.  Rrynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


bert  is  made  by  our  exclusive 
patented  process  that  frees  it  from 
bite   and   parch!     Just  isn't  any 
smoke  limit  when  you  pal-it  with 
P.  A.! 

Gee,  man,  you'll  want  to  be  the 
early  bird — the  party  who  bangs- 
the-buzzer  for  the  sun  to  rise — 
when  you  and  Prince  Albert 
pace-the-pipe-pike  together! 
You'll  hanker  to  get  that  old  pet 
jimmy  of  yours  stoked-up  before 
the  robins  roll  out  of  their  ham- 
mocks ! 


^' 


Toppy  red  bags,  tid}>  red 
tins,  handaome  pound  and 
half  pound  tin  humidora — 
and — that  classy,  practical 
pound  crystal  glass  hunti- 
dor  writh  sponge  nxoistener 
top  that  keeps  the  tobacco 
in  such  perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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WE  SHALL  ALL  BE  RIDING   IN  AIR- 
PLANES PRETTY  SOON   NOW 


\ 


IT'S  hard  to  astonisli  American  boys 
these  days.  "Look,  son,  there's  an 
airplane!"  said  a  naval  officer,  home  on 
l(>ave,  to  his  seven-year-old  a  few  days 
ago  as  the  youngster  was  harnessing  his 
dog  to  a  cart.  "Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  son, 
without  looking  up,  "that's  only  the  mail- 
plane."  "Shades  of  the  old-time  circus 
and  county  fair!"  exclaims  a  writer  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  who  tells  tlu^  story, 
as  he  sees  the  old-fashioned  balloon- 
ascension  paling  into  insigniiicance.  Every- 
body's doing  it  now,  and  almost  every 
day  there  is  a  report  of  a  jiew  use  to  which 
somebody  is  putting  the  airplane.  Thus 
we  hear  of  the  air-cop,  or  modern  fly-cop, 
who  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  sundry 
miscreants  in  out-of-the-way  ])laces  as 
only  angels  were  formerly'  supposed  to  do. 
Then  there  is  the  air-cowboy  whose  scope 
of  activities  is  much  eidarged  V>y  his  being 
perched  on  the  seat  of  an  airplane  instead 
of  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  The  forest 
rangers  out  West  are  said  to  be  using  air- 
planes to  enable  them  to  detect  fires  more 
readily.  Then  there  are  all  kinds  of 
scientists  who  are  planning  gi-eat  things 
in  the  way  of  discovery  by  means  of  the 
flying-machine — explorers  in  the  polar 
regions  or  in  the  tropics,  persons  who  are 
anxious  to  learn  about  the  air  and  weather 
conditions,  others- who  are  curious  about 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  still  others 
with  pet  forms  of  inquiry  in  relation  to 
which  they  yearn  to  be  more  specifically 
informed.  Many  of  these  things,  of  course, 
have  not  as  yet  materialized,  but  exist 
merely  as  plans  in  human  brains.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  Cui'tiss  Company 
has  sold  more  than  thirty-five  machines  to 
individuals  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
many  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  novel 
purposes.  Among  these,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  are  the 
following : 

Dr.  Frank  Brewster,  of  Beaver  Citjs 
Neb.,  purchased  a  /.  A'^.  4D'2  biplane  to 
use  in  making  calls  on  his  practitioners. 

B.  L.  Brookins,  of  Oklahoma,  has  pur- 
chased two  of  the  new  Orioles,  one  small 
scout  machine,  and  two  J.  N.  4D2  machines 
for  distribution  among  oil  men  in  that 
State  to  make  trips  around  their  holdings. 

H.  S.  Spiesberger,  of  Chicago,  a  cloth- 
ing manufacturer,  purchased  two  J.  N. 
/fDJi  planes  for  delivery  purposes.  Sidney 
Chaplin,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  bought  two 
MF  flying-boats  and  two  Orioles  for  pas- 
senger-carrying purposes  between  Los 
Angeles  and  the*  Catalina  Islands. 

Maj.  J.  E.  Stevenot,  of  Manila,  P.  I., 
has  made  a  similar  purchase  for  trans- 
portation purposes  between  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  development  of  the  Oriole  type  as  a 
commercial  vehicle  arose  from  the  requests 
of  I.  B.  Humphreys,  of  Denver,  Col.,  who 
asked  for  two  especially  built  aeroplanes 
for  high  altitude  work.  A  man  was  sent 
to  Denver  and,  as  a  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, W.  L.  Gilmore,  one  of  the  Curtiss 
engineers,  designed  the  Oriole,  which  won  a 
prize  of  $650  on  its  first  flight. 


Th(^  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company  is  com- 
pleting four  modified  twin-engined  aero- 
planes of  th(^  Mdrlin  lioinbrr  tyjX)  for 
j)assenger-carrying  service  between  S^n 
Diego  and  oth<T  California  cities.  This 
service  will  bo  inaugurated  by  a  flight  of 
all  four  machines  across  the  contin<'nt 
from  New  York.  Other  machin<>s  will  be 
added  as  tlu^  s<'rvice  grows. 

One  order  that  has  just  been  placed 
calls  for  machines  to  cany  material  to  and 
from  the  mahogany  and  rul)ber  plantations 
in  Bolivia,  wiiere  railroads  are  scarce.  At 
present  the  mahogany  logs  an;  floated 
down  the  twisting  course  of  the  Amazon 
and  other  rivers,  a  lengthy  and  difficult 
operation.  With  airplanes  it  is  ex- 
pected to  speed  up  this  work  by  delivery 
of  drest  lumber  in  one-thousand-pound 
lots.  The  same  plan  will  be  adopted  for 
rubber. 

"Even  the  airplane  salesman  is  on  his 
way,"  says  Arthur  Halland  in  the  Minneap- 
olis Tribune.     He  continues: 

Oh,  there  isn't  any  doubt  about  it!  The 
airplane  is  at  our  door,  and  the  listening 
ear  can  almost  hear  the  "Home,  James." 

In  fact,  the  aero-limousine  is  a  fact, 
something  this  side  of  to-morrow.  It 
isn't  in  general  use  just  now,  but  one  was 
exhibited  not  long  ago  by  an  airplane 
manufacturing  company  and  the  order- 
books  have  many  entries. 

The  mail-plane  to-day  is  an  old  story. 
It  is  accepted  along  with  the  mail-train, 
the  mail-wagon,  and  the  mail-man.  People 
living  in  the  territory  over  which  the  mail- 
planes  pass  scarcely  give  them  a  passing 
notice. 

The  aerobus  is  making  regular  trips  to- 
day abroad,  and  similar  busses  are  already 
built  and  doing  trial  trips  here  in  America. 
During  the  entire  time  of  the  Peace 
Conference  aerobuses  were  used  to  carry 
officials  from  London  to  Paris  and  the  other 
way  around.  These  busses  carried  from 
twelve  to  twenty  passengers  and  were 
called  "ferries." 

The  airijlane  was  successfully  used  as  an 
ambulance  during  the  war,  and  it  wiU  un- 
doubtedly come  into  general  use  for  the 
rapid  transfer  of  patients  from  country 
and  outlying  districts  to  city  hospitals  in 
cases  where  operations  are  imperative 
and  the  sufferers  must  be  taken  to  skilled 
surgeons  with  the  loss  of  as  little  time  as 
possible.  Or  it  will  be  used  by  the  doctors 
to  get  to  the  patients  in  cases  where  the 
removal  of  the  patient  to  the  hospital  is 
out  of  the  question.  Not  long  ago  two 
army  surgeons  flew  to  an  island  off  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  perform  an  operation  in 
an  emergencj'  case. 

And  speaking  of  doctors,  we  note  that 
one  of  the  Southern  States  has  been  looking 
into  the  question  of  using  the  aii-plane  in 
the  fight  against  the  mosquito.  In  fact, 
the  head  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  inquiry  of  air- 
plane experts  as  to  the  best  tjpe  of  machine 
for  use  in  searching  out  mosquito-breeding 
swamps.  That  certainly  will  be  fighting 
the  mosquito  in  his  own  Avay — flj'ing  to  him 
and  biting  him  in  his  own  home. 

But  hunting  the  mosquito  isn't  the  only 
kind  of  hunting  that  is  or  is  to  be  done 
with  an  airplane.  Men  have  already 
hunted  dvicks  in  them,  flying  after  the 
flocks  and  shooting  them  down  at  close 
range  with  the  well-known,  common, 
forest  and  field  variety  of  shotgun.  And  a 
story  recently  came  over  from  Coblenz, 
Germany,  of  aviators  ia  that  section 
hunting  deer  in  the  Rhine  Forests  with 
former    war-scout    machines.      Deer    are 


THE  man  who  has 
never  worn  Lastlong 
Flat- Knit  Union  Suits  is 
invited  to  avoid  much  dis- 
comfort during  the  warm 
spell  by  wearing  them. 

They  are  knitted  from 
yarn  so  fine  that  an  athletic 
style,  size  40,  weighs  hut 
six  ounces  and  yet  they 
are  durable. 

This  means  cool  comfort 
because  this  flat-knit 
fabric  allows  perspiration 
to  evaporate — no  damp, 
clammy  feeling. 

Those  who  know,  prefer 
inexpensive  Lastlong  flat- 
knit  suits  instead  of  expen- 
sive imported    underwear. 

Made  in  ankle  length, 
three-quarter  and  athletic 
styles  for  men  and   boys. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't 
them  in  stock,  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

Booklet  and  sample  of 

the  fabric  sent  on  request. 

Lastlong  Underwear  Co. 

349  Broadway,. New  York 
Dept.  3 
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T  H  E^    N^A.   T  I  O  N  A  L      DRINK'* 

"Here's  real  health."  And 
truly  spoken.  There  is 
rejuvenating,  strength- 
giving  energy  in  a  glass 
of  Welch's. 

Just  the  pure  juice  of 
premium  Concord  grapes, 
with  all  the  richness, 
flavor  and  healthfulness 
of  the  fresh  fruit. 


qf\ 


Wetchs 


Serve  Welch's  cold,  diluted  with  plain  or  charged  water. 
Added  to  lemonade  or  punch,  it  gives  body  and  character. 
Ask  for  Welch's  at  the  fountain  and  at  your  club.  Buy  it 
in  bottles  from  grocers  and  confectioners. 

Welch  Ways,  a  Book  of  99  recipes  free  art  request 

Welch's  Grapelade 

A  pure,  smooth  grape  spread  that  has  been  delighting  the 
soldiers  in  France.  Now  you  can  get  it  at  home.  In  15 
ounce  glass  jars,  35c;  in  8  ounce  tumblers,  20c. 

Ask  the  Fountain  Man  for  a  Grapelade  Sundae 


Trie  Welch  Grape  Juice  Coiiipaiiy,\^stfield,^Y 


A  warded  Grand  Prize  at 
all  International  Expositions. 

CAUTION:  The  trade  name 
THERHOS  is  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  this  Company.  Plain- 
ly stamped  on  every  genuine 
tHERMOs  article,  it  is  your 
guarantee   against   substitution. 


fHERMOs 

Turn  to  it  every  day  for 
comfort  and  economy 

HOT  OR  COLD 


T  home,  at  the  office,  in  the  fac- 
L  tory,  at  work  or  play,  traveling 
or  tramping,  afield  or  afloat,  a  boon 
to  hunger,  a  blessing  to  thirst,  the 
backbone  of  a  picnic — 

"THERMOS" 

the  mainstay  of  the  race,  ready  at  a 
second's  notice,  now  or  later,  daytime 
or  night-time,  work  time  or  good  time, 
to  spread  before  you  the  steaming 
riches  of  the  oven  or  the  frigid  colla- 
tions of  the  ice-box  ! 

Keeps  food  or  drink  hot  as  it  should 
be  and  cold  as  it  can  be.  ,> 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 
35-37  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FACTORIES:  Norwich,  Conn.     Toronto.  Canada 


always  hard  to  get  up  to.  They  can  seent 
a  man  farther  than  they  can  see,  and  are 
off  before  a  hunter  can  get  within  gunshot. 
)nit.  according  to  an  American  sergeant 
with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  the 
Rhine  country,  "they  don't  pay  any  at- 
tention whatever  to  what  is  going  on  over 
their  heads,"  and  it  is  easy  for  the  airmen 
to  swooj)  down  on  a  herd  and  bag  two  or 
three  with  machine  guns  before  tlie  animals 
can  scurry  to  cover. 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  exciting 
sports  of  the  airmen,  however,  is  tliat 
exemi)lificd  in  the  recent  experience  of  a 
marine  flier  in  th«"  North  Atlantic.  This 
flier  was  coAci-ing  a  patrol  in  his  hydro- 
plane when  he  sighted  a  large  whale  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  sunning  himself 
and  spouting  away  with  all  of  the  feeling 
of  safetN-  and  contentment  of  a  seal  in  a 
zoological  i>ark.  It  may  ha^•e  occurred 
to  the  airnmn  that  here  was  a  chance  to 
start  something  bc.sidf>  the  whale— a  new 
sport,  a  new  industry  maybe — and  not 
being  of  the  sort  that  is  held  back  by  the 
old  English  deterrent.  'But  they're  not 
doing  it,  y'know."  he  glided  low  down 
and  opened  up  with  his  machine  gun  on 
the  loafing  leviathan.  He  was  a  good 
marksman  and  his  shots  went  true.  To- 
day there  is  only  water  in  the  ocean  where 
the  whale  used  to  be,  for  the  new  hunter 
n«t  only  killed  the  big  fish,  but  attracted 
a  trawler  to  the  spot  and  the  great  carcass 
was  towed  to  port  and  converted  into  oil 
and  whalebone. 

While  it  appears  from  these  accounts 
that  interest  in  aviation  is  wide-spread 
and  constantly  increasing,  it  quite  naturally 
centers  at  just  this  time  on  flying  across 
the  ocean.  One  machine  has  accomplished 
the  feat,  and  three  others  have  flown  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  o^■er  the  tem- 
pestuous waves,  proving  that  transatlantic 
flying  is  possible,  and  indicating  that  in 
all  probability  regidar  air-lines  across  the 
Atlantic  will  be  established  in  the  near 
future.  With  these  things  in  mind,  flying 
experts  have  beeti  jjarticularly  interested 
in  the  recent  ocean  flights.  To  Jack 
Binns,  representing  the  New  York  Tribune. 
(ilenn  H.  Cnrtiss,  iinentor  of  the  flrst 
flying-boat  and  the  first  aircraft  to  rise 
from  a  body  of  water,  exprest  the  following 
A  lews  regarding  what  has  been  learned 
about  transatlantic  flying  from  the  trips 
I     of  these  daring  vicean  fliers: 

"The  terrible  weather  conditions  off  the 

!     Azores,   which  almost   marred  the  flight," 

!     he   said,   "have  taught  us   nun-e   than   we 

j     would   ha\<'  learned    had   all    three   fl.\  ing- 

loats    n  ade    the    flight    without    incident. 

'1  he  performanc«'  of  Conimander  .lolm   II. 

Towers"s  .seaplane  di\ision   has  tr.uj:lit   us 

ivany    tilings   of   great    importance   in    tiie 

development    of    aeronautics.      The    flight 

has  been  worth  more  than  a  thousand  times 

its  cost.  ' 

"From  it  we  gain  four  outstanding  fads: 

"1.  The  flying-boat  is  the  correct  ty|)e 
for  transatlantic  st-rvice.  owing  to  its 
ability  to  alight  and  continue  its  trip 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

"2.  The  flying-boat  has  proved  its 
ability  to  weather  the  worst  conditions 
existing  at  sea. 

'",].  The  ocean  can  be  crossed  in  direct 
non-stop  flight  by  larg«'r  aircraft  of  the 
flying-boat  tyju'witliin  two  days. 

"4.  Th*  need  for  a  marine  scnnv  in  tlm 
hull  to  propel  the  lioat  while  it  is  on  the 
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surfiu'o.    as    tlic    air-sf-nnvs    use    too    much 
I'licl  for  surfjM'c  iiaviKiitioii. 

"It  is  not  only  tlie  porforinaiice  of  the 
A'C  seaplanes  whieh  prov<>  the  HyiiiK-l)oa( 
to  be  the  cornu-t  lype  for  transoceanic 
flight,  the  unfortunate  result  of  Hawker's 
gallant   attempt  emphasizes  it  completely. 

"The  remarkable  e.\p<^riences  of  Coni- 
rnaiider  'Powers  and  his  cn^w  aboard  the 
(lag-ship  NV-ii  form  one  of  the  most  heroic 
slories  in  the  history  of  man's  fight  against 
nature.  But  o\  er  and  above  thi.s  they 
teach  us  valuable  scitmtific  lessons. 

"They  show  the  design  of  the  NC  hulls 
to  be  scienlifically  <'orrect,  and  vindicate 
us  in  tht>  t'oresiiortened  hull  with  which 
they  are  equipped.  The  fact  that  these 
ships  primarily  were  designed  for  war- 
purposes  solely  makes  their  Hight  all  the 
more  reinarkabl(>. 

"With  light,  strong,  steel  construction, 
l)uilt  in  compartments,  the  hulls  will  with- 
stand any  seas  and  make  the  transatlantic 
night  one  of  absolute  safety  despite  fog. 
Should  the  ship  be.  compelled  to  alight 
near  a  coast  because  of  hea\y  fog  she  will 
be  able  to  proceed  on  the  surface  under, her 
own  i>ower  at  far  greater  speed  than  any 
other  surface  craft. 

"This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Commander  Towers.  In  his  case,  how- 
ex  er,  there  was  one  drawbjwk — the  fact 
I  hat  he  had  no  marine  propeller  fitted  in  the 
hall  of  his  ship. 

"Had  his  boat  been  equipped  with  a 
small  mai-ine  engine  and  marine  propeller 
lie  would  have  been  able  to  have  eom- 
l)leted  his  trip  in  less  than  twelve  hours 
at  the  moderate  speed  of  sixteen  knots  an 
liour,  with  less  damage  to  his  plane.  The 
marine  engine,  too,  would  have  been  more 
economical  in  its  use  of  gasoline,  leaving 
sufficient  for  him  to  take  the  air  again  at 
the  first  available  opportunity.  'Taxying' 
along  the  surface  with  the  air-propellers 
would  have  used  up  the  gasoline  supply 
too  quickly,  and  that  is  the  reason  he 
'sailed'  his  boat  into  port  at  an  average 
speed  of  four  knots  an  hour. 

"Naturally  as  soon  as  Commander 
Towers  sends  in  his  detailed  reports  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  trip  will  become  more 
apparent.  From  the  report.s,  so  far  re- 
ceived, those  that  I  have  outlined  stand 
out  clear." 

Mr.  Curtiss  is  of  the  opinion  that  both 
airplanes  and  dirigil)les  will  have  a  place 
in  the  air-service  that  will  be  established. 
He  says: 

"Both  types  have  their  relative  spheres. 
Thert'  is  no  better  way.  perhaps,  to  explain 
ihem  than  by  the  comparison  between  canals 
and  railroads.  Canals  are  slow  means  of 
transportation  compared  to  railroads,  but 
they  are  xery  necessary  in  the  economic 
life  of  a  nation.  They  carry  the  huge, 
[bulky  and  heavy  freight  it  would  be 
[impossible  for  a  railroad  to  carry. 

"The    same  is  true  of  the  airplane   and 
idirigible.     The  dirigible   has   the  property 
[of  sustaining   its   load   in   the   air   all   the 
time,  even  when  landing.     With  a  heavy 
load   the  airplane    lands    on     the   ground 
very  hard,   hence  the  need  of  good  hard 
landiti'^-gi-ounds  and  heavy  running-gears. 
That  is,  of  course,  so  far  as  land  airplanes 
.are  concerned;    the  situation  with  flying- 
boats  is  slightly  different. 

"On  the  other  hand  the  dirigible  sus- 
tains its  load  in  landing,  which,  coupled 
with  its  slower  speed,  makes  it  an  ideal 
c.i-rrier  for  heavy  freight.  There  is  another 
pecidiar  feature  so  far  as  dirigibles  may  be 
com|)ared  to  land  airplanes.  The  larger 
the   airplane   gets  the  wider   field  it  needs 


Ever  see  Three  or  Four  Men 
Struggling  with  Ash  Cans? 

The  same  job  can  be  done 
by    one    man    with    the 

G&G TELESCOPIC  HOIST 

Compare  the  one-man  operation  of 
this  Model  A  Hoist  with  a  gang  of 
men  banging  cans  and  spilling  ashes 
all  over  the  sidewalk! 

Five  Hoist  Models,  manual  or  electrical, 
delivering  to  sidewalk  or  directly  to  truck. 
Easily  put  in  without  building  alterations.  Its 
installation  means  the  economical,  cleanly  and 
quiet  removal  of  ashes  and  rubbish,  also 
minimum  labor  in  handling  tires,  barrels,  ice, 
and  other  materials  within  its  stope. 

When  not  in  use  the  entire  apparatus  tele- 
scopes below  the  sidewalk.  The  G  fit  G  Side- 
walk Doors  close  over  the  hoistway  level  with 
the  grade.  These  doors  open,  close  and  lock 
automatically. 

Please  tell  us  for  what  you  desire  to  use  a 
G&G  Hoist.  We  will  determine  the  most 
suitable  model,  and  take  pleasure  in  mailing 
pamphlets  illustrating  the  wide  usfe  of  G  &  G 
Hoists  in  buildings  of  all  types. 


GILLIS  &  GEOGHEGAN 

Established  1866 

|l|>   550  West  Broadway  New  iforK 


Model  A  with  Automatic  Gear 
Siiif  ting  Brake  Device  fie  Silencer 
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BOSCH 
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MORE  PEP 

AND  POWER 

FOR  YOUR  FORD 

Rip  Roaring  Bosch  Sparks  add  pep  and 
power  to  any  Ford.  The  Bosch  Special 
Ford  Attachment  will  mean  more  miles  to 
the  gallon  and  hour  and  cut  tire  and  repair 
bills. 

Bosch  High  Tension  Magneto  Ignition  on 
your  Ford  will  pay  for  itself  in  six  months 
and  give  you  a  smoother,  cooler  engine. 

The  nearest  dealer  can  install  the 
Bosch  Ford  Attachment  easily  and 
quickly  without  tearing  down  the  en- 
gine.     Get  in  touch  wi¥h  him  today. 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO 

CORPORATION. 

Main  Office  and  Works — Springfield.  Mass. 
Branches  —  New  York,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, San  Francisco.  More  than  200 
Service  Statiorts  in  Over  200  Cities. 


AMERICA'S   SUPREME    lONITI.O'N    SYaTEH 


MOTOP  TRUCKS  -TRACTORS   --  AlBPLAIsieF.  ~  MOTOR  I 


-   MOTHR  BOaTS  -    MHTORCYCLES  -  GAS  ENGINES  -  ETC. 
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The  Woman  in  Business 

how  big  is  her  Future  ? 
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What  first  projected  women  into 
business  ? 

The  Typewriter. 

W»ho  built  the  first  practical  typewriter 
and  employed  the  first  typist  to  run  it  ? 

Remington  ! 

Since  1874,  Remington  has  introduced  more 
than  2,000,000  women  to  paying  positions  and 
the  means  to  a  bigger  Hfe.  Each  year  this 
number  is  increased  by  about  75,000. 

Thanks  to  Remington,  who  threw  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity,  women  have  advanced  to 
high  achievement  ifi  the  business  world. 

Today : — 

A  woman  who  started  as  a  typist  is  the 
private  secretary  and  real  advisor  to  one  of 
America's  greatest  financiers. 

Another  is  advertising  manager  of  America's 
greatest  premium  business. 

A  salary  of  about  ^8,000  a  year  is  paid  to  a 
woman  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  a  highly 
esteemed  proprietary  remedy.  She  started  as 
a  typist. 

Another  woman  who  not  so  long  ago  was 
written  of  as  the  "highest  salaried  woman  i-n 
y\merica"  thanks  the  typewriter  for  her  start. 

And  these  few  instances  but  typify  many 
others. 

How  to  Start 

How  big  is  the  future  of  the  woman  today 
who  contemplates  business  as  a  career  .f' 

Business  tells  us  that  it  cannot  find  enough 
of  the  kind  of  women  it  wants.     Business  fairly 
clamors  for  girls  of  high  intelligence 
%[^  I^P  and   good    education.      Executives 

■'■^    ^^  say  that  an  efficient  private  secre- 

tary is  invaluable. 
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REMINGTON 
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And  how  can  women  hope  to  achieve  in  bus- 
iness the  greatest  immediate  gain  and  the  largest 
ultimate  opportunity? 

Experience  answers  "The  Typewriter."  It 
is  the  surest  ladder  to  your  business  success. 

To  women  who  intend  to  enter  business  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Company  will  be  glad  to 
give  the  benefit  of  its  helpful  experience.  In 
over  lOO  American  cities  you  will  find  Remington 
employment  offices. 

Be  sure  to  talk  with  the  nearest  office.  That 
will  assure  you  helpful  advice  on  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work  and  your  introduction  to  the 
best  school  in  the  neighborhood. 

And  it  will  guarantee  that  the  Remington 
office  will  do  what  it  has  always  done — help  you 
when  qualified  to  get  the  kind  of  position  you 
want. 

But  just  one  word  of  warning — 

The  kind  of  woman  Remington  hopes  to  at- 
tract will  realize  that  she  cannot  jump  to  the 
higher  rungs  of  the  ladder.  She  realizes  that  the 
larger  success  will  come  as  the  result  of  appli- 
cation and  actual  experience. 

How  Remington  Service 
helps  Business  Men 

In  these  lOO  American  cities  a  call  to  the 
Remington  emplo3^ment  office  will  start  the  search 
for  the  girl  you  want  at  the  salary  you  want  to  pay. 
The  Remington  office  will  not  be  satisfied  till  3'ou 
are. 

And  in  177  American  cities  and  all  the  surround- 
ing towns  your  'phone  or  your  letter  will  call  to  your 
desk  the  Remington  Salesman.  He  will  bring  to 
)'Our  busmess  the  forward  thought  m  typing.  He 
will  explain  machines  to  fit  your  every  typing  need. 
He  wdl  demonstrate  to  }"Ou  surprising  savings  of 
business  time  and  business  money. 

You  will  probably  agree  that  your  business  de- 
serves all  the  help  it  can  get.  Won't  you  then  give 
the  Remington  Salesman  a  chance  to  prove  the 
dollar  and  cents  value  of  the  business  help  given  b}'  the 
Remington  machines.?  For  example,  the  Remington 
Self-Starter  which  helps  your  operator  to  get  more 
work  out  of  her  machine. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 


(Incorporated  ) 


3?'^  Broadway,  New  York 


Branches  Evervwliere 


ff^f  have  opouniis  in  our  sales 
force  for  men  returning  from 
overseas  who  have  been  over 
the  top"  and  have  the  qual'ifi- 
lations  to  make  Reninii^ton 
salesmen. 
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TYPEWRITERS 
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Courtesy    Pays 

Your  employes  take  pride  in  their  per- 
sonal belongings.  They  want  to  keep 
them  safe  and  clean  during  working 
hours.  To  provide  each  worker  with 
an  individual  steel  locker  is  an  act  of 
courtesy  that  is  appreciated — and  that 
pays  dividends  in  increased  loyalty, 
fidelity  and   co-operation. 

In  design,  construction  and  finish, 
MEDART  Steel  Lockers  possess  many 
points  of  superiority.  Made  of  smooth 
sheet  steel  with  welded  joints  and 
richly  enameled.  Lock  in  three  places 
with  one  turn  of  the  key.  Fire-  and 
theft-proof.  Made  in  standardized  units 
and  easily  installed. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  various  styles 
of  MEDART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices, 
factories,     stores,     clubs,    schools,     etc. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 


3507  De  Kalb  St. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Al^o  Manufacturers  of  Playground  Equipmoil 
and  Gymnasium  Supplies. 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 
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-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


CONOMY 


iiismc    ]iia\i]i]iiiH    s;il<  t\    .111(1    iiiiu.iHiilii 
cost   in   safcKuardiiiK  c-lcctrital  cinuils 
imainst  the  l.rc  ami  atridciU  luizards  of 
oviTloads  and  sliort  c  irciiits.     An  int-x- 
|icn-ive   "Dkiii  ( )in "    Kriu-wal     Link    re- 
tort's   a    Mown     Kioiioniy     Fuse    to     its 
i.riiiinal   pflKiciicv.     'I  lie   licononiy   i-   llic 
Iiionccr  rcniwal)le  fuse.    As  ronipancl  uuli 
Ihr-  use  of  oiie-tirne  fiise-.ii  i  iif  annual  luse 
iiiaintenami-  costs  :ii>pioxiiiKitely  Ko'  „. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzle  and  Orleans  Stu.,  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Si,lr  miiinifnilurrriinf  ■AltKI,h:SS"-thi  Nan- 

/irt'fwiihlr  l-'ufv  ifith  fhr  lini'  ,.  Guartnitrrd 

l,„i;,;il„r. 

f lonomy  Fiisfs  .ire  also  made  in  Canada  al  IVIiiiilrfal 


for  landing,  while  the  larger  a  dirigil)le 
is  made  it  is  only  in  length  that  it  increases 
in  .size. 

"The.se  factors  \vill  make  the  flyiufi-boat 
an  ideal  means  of  rapid  transportation 
across  the  ocean  for  i)assengers,  mail,  and 
valuable  express  freight,  while  the  dirigible 
will  be  utilized  for  the  heavier  and  slower 
freight." 

Mr.  Curtiss  thinks  transatlantic  flying  is 
so  vast  an  undertaking  that  it  should  be 
engineered  by  the  Government  rather 
than  individuals.  He  suggests  that  there 
is  still  much  devt4opment  work  to  be  done 
which  will  in^■oh•e  heavy  expense.  Fur- 
thermore, he  says  the  plans  should  not  be 
hurried,  in  tliis  connection  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  first  crossing  of 
the  Atlantic  by  a  steamboat,  which  took 
place  just  a  hundi-ed  years  ago,  ])receded 
b}'  more  than  fifty  years  the  establishment 
of  the  first  regular  steamship  line.  Saj's 
Air.  Curtiss: 

"We  must  not  expect  too  much,  nor  be 
pushed  too  hard.  It  is  rather  intt^resting 
that  this  month  is  the  centenarj^  of  the 
first  crossing  of  tlie  Atlantic  by  a  steam- 
ship. That  historic  event  offers  us  a  great 
lesson,  because  it  was  more  than  fifty 
years  after  the  Savannah  steamed  from 
Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Liverpool,  that  the  first 
regular  steamship  service  Avas  inaugurated. 

"Mechanical  knowledge  and  develop- 
ment was  not  very  advanced  in  those  days; 
that  is  the  reason  1  am  convinced  the  air- 
service  across  the  Atlantic  will  be  inaugu- 
rated within  the  next  few  years.  Like 
the  steamship  dcA'dopment  it  will  be 
gradual,  but  I  think  more  rai)i(l." 


"YOU   CANT   SOMETIMES  ALWAYS 

TELL   BY   THE   LOOKS   OF  A  FROG 

HOW  FAR   SHE   WILL   LEAP' 


A  WRITER  in  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 
f/cs.-i  gives  an  account  of  a  "sissy"' 
he  knew  who  Avadeti  in  and  showed  that, 
"sissified"  tho  lie  might  be,  as  a  soldier  in 
the  big  war  he  was  a  regular  bear-cat, 
nni.ssing  up  all  kinds  of  Huns,  getting 
gassed,  and  i)ulling  many  other  stunts 
entirelj'  incomi)atible  Avith  "sissiness." 
So  surprized  is  the  Press  man  OAtr  all 
this  that  he  heads  his  story,  "Well,  Don't 
That  Beat  tlu>  Dutch?"  We  are  under 
the  impression  that  tliis  is  only  a  sample 
of  a  large  luiniber  of  narratiA'es  of  exactly 
the  same  kind  that  might  be  told  of  things 
that  took  plac<>  in  the  war.  Nearly  always 
tlie  boys  Avho  are  considerc'd  "molly- 
coddles" l)y  tlieir  boyhood  com])anions 
i.i  later  life  figure  promiucully  in  ex- 
ploits that  make  tlie  blood  run  cold,  wliile 
tlie  emlnyo  "roughn(>cks"  develop  into 
spineless  creatures  in  mortal  fear  of 
getting  a  grease-si)ot  on  their  garments 
because  of  llic  dii'c  eCfc^ct  it  iiiay  haxc  on 
the  uncertain  temper  of  the  women  Avho 
in  an  unguarded  moment ,  married  them. 
With  all  these  things  in  mind,  Ave  submit 
the  Press  man's  yarn  as  follows: 

Once  uj)on  a  tiim>  Avhen  Ave  Avere  doing 
newspajier  guard  duty  in  a  litth^  toAvn 
W(>  knew  a  fellow  who  had  Avliat  voii  might 


call  feminine  peculiarities.  He  had  "great 
big  beautiful  eyes,"  and  a  sort  of  girlish 
complexion,  and  pretty  hair,  and  he  didn't 
Avalk  like  a  man,  nor  talk  like  a  man. 

He  associated  with  men,  but  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  thought  it  Asas  not  by 
choice.  He  had  tlie  prettiest  clothes! 
Regular  dreams,  Avith  lots  of  embroidered 
stuff  on  them.  And  Ave  all  thought  ho 
Avas  sorry  he  couldn't  Avear  laces  and  other 
frilly  things.  He  kncAv  all  about  quaHty 
Avhcn  it  came  to  ladies'  raiment.  He  knew 
Avhat  it  meant  to  be  cut  on  the  bias — we 
guess  he  had  his  oAvn  clothes  made  that 
Avaj'.  If  he  hadn't  had  a  pretty  good  job 
we  are  sure  he  could  haA'e  qualified  as  an 
expert  .salesman  in  a  corset  department — 
many  of  us  Avere  Avilling  to  bet  that  he 
Avore  one  himself.  When  tatting  broke  out, 
he  Avas  interested,  and  it  Avas  the  gossip 
of  the  A'illage  that  he  put  in  rainy  evenings 
tatting. 

He  Avasn't  a  bad  sort  of  a  guy.  He 
Avanted  to  make  himself  agreeable.  He 
e\'en  endured  the  ordinary  eigaret,  tho 
the  rest  of  us  had  a  sneaking  notion  that 
he  Avould  have  preferred  the  scented  kind, 
in  a  pinch  he  would  drink  his — er  pop  out 
of  a  bottle.  But  it  shocked  the  others  to 
see  him  do  it  and  made  'em  uncomfortable, 
and  they  ahvays  managed  to  haA'e  some 
kind  of  a  glass  for  him  the  second  time 
'round.  He  eAen  Avent  to  baseball  games 
— but  he  did  not  play,  those  lily-white 
hands  Avould  haA'e  been  sunburned.  We 
always  thought  that  the  A'iolent  crack  of 
the  bat  against  the  ball  distrest  him 
terribly.  Had  he  been  compelled  to  attend 
a  game  eAery  day  and  listen  to  that  fearful 
noise,  avc  knoAV  he  Avould  haAc  become  a 
uerA'ous  wreck  from  the  shell-shock. 

The  oth(>r  day  Ave  iiicked  up  a  neAvs])aper, 
as  Ave  sometimes  do.  From  about  the 
center  of  a  page  Ave  saAv  a  pair  of  "great, 
big  beautiful  eyes"  taking  us  in.  "Huh!" 
quoth  we,  and  ■"Iluh.  Avhom  is  she  going  to 
marry — or  diA'orce?"  A  closer  look  and  a 
shavetail  on  the  upper  lip,  "more  closer'' 
and  Ave  see  a  tiniform,  and  then  the  name 
of  this  felloAv  Ave  had  knoAvii  back  in  that 
little  town  Avherc  Ave  had  once  been  doing 
newspaper  guard  duty,  and  ahead  of  his 
name  Avas  a  handle  designating  him  as  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

AboAe  the  picture  there  Avere  Avords 
that  called  him  a  Aeteran  t>f  the  Avorld-war. 
And  then  Ave  read  that  he  had  gone 
into  this  thing  early  in  1917,  that  he  had 
been  at  Glial eau-Thierry  and  Argonne, 
and  in  about' cAcry  other  fight  along  the 
Wt>stern  Front  in  Avliich  American  troops 
had  ])articipated.  We  read  that  he  Avas 
a  regular  dashing  devil,  that  he  shot  often 
and  always  with  a  purpose,  that  he  made 
it  miserable  as  eA'ery thing  for  every  Hun 
and  ('\ci\-  bunch  of  11  tins  Avho  got  Avithin  a 
hundred  yanls  oi'  him,  tlial  he  Avas  gassed 
and  didn't  remember  Avhether  he  had  ever 
been  hit  by  a  bullet  or  not,  that  he  was 
going  to  rest  a  day  or  two,  smoke  a  eigaret 
or  two,  and  go  back  to  Avork  just  where  he 
left  oft'  the  day  he  volunteered. 

"Well,  don't  that  beat  the  Dutch!" 
quoth  we,  as  we  read  it  all.  It  does  and 
it  (lid. 


Every  Excuse  Work.s  Once. — The  hotel 
manager  hoi)ped  on  a  belllioj)  for  whistling 
ill  tli(>  lobby. 

"  Don't  you  know  it's  against  the  rules 
for  an  employee  to  Avhistle  while  on  duty?" 
he  deniand(>d  sternly. 

"  Ain't  whistling,  sir,"  i)rotested  the  boy. 
"  I'm  paging  Mrs.  Blank's  dog." — Boston 
Traitsrri  i>l. 
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Eversharp    Sold    Everywhere 
Used    Everywhere— and    Why 


"Sold  by  better  dealers  everywhere"  is 
not  a  mere  formal  advertising  phrase  as 
applied  to  Eversharp,  the  wonderful 
pencil  that  is  always  sharp^ — never 
sharpened. 

Such  a  statement  means  exactly  what 
it  says.  For  Eversharp  has  established 
a  sales  record  absolutely  unique  in  the 
entire  realm  of  pencils.  You  find  it  on 
sale  at  the  great  city  store  and  small 
country  shop  alike.  Eversharp  dealers 
are  an  enthusiastic  and  wide-awake  lot. 

And,  wherever  writers  gather  —  on  the 
train,  at  the  club,  in  the  office,  'board 
ship,  or  in  the  schoolroom,  there  you  will 
see  Eversharp  pointedly  making  its  way 
in  the  best  of  hands.  You  know  this  to 
be  so,  for  you  see  Eversharp  everywhere. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY, 

EASTERN  OFFICE:     Astor  Trust  Bldg.,  501  5th  Ave.,    New  York 

BERT  M.  MORRIS  CO.,  444  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Western  Representatives  for  Eversharp  Pencils  anclTempoint  Fountain  Pens 


Eversharp  carries  eighteen  inches  of 
lead,  enough  for  a  quarter  million 
words,  and  provides  a  clean  point  for 
every  word.  Every  vestige  is  used 
as  it  should  be  used  —  for  actual 
writing — no  waste. 

A  quarter  replenishes  the  lead  supply — 
||  enough  for  another  quarter  million 
words — ten  thousand  words  one  cent. 
Filled  in  a  jiffy.  There's  an  out-of-sight 
eraser,  and  a  built-in  pocket  clip,  too. 

Made  with  jeweler  precision  and 
beauty  inside  and  out.  In  various 
lengths,  for  pocket,  chain,  or  lady's  bag. 
Prices,  $1  and  up.  If  your  dealer 
should  be  out  of  Eversharp  he  will  get 
one  for  you.  Or,  write  for  descriptive 
literature  to  aid  in  selection  direct. 

1800  Roscoe  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN  REPRES'iNTATIVES: 
Rowland  CgJ,  Campbell,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

DEALERS:     Write  today  for  catalog  and  inter- 
esting proposition  on  Eversharp  and  Tempoint 


The  symbol  of 
perfect  writing 
—the  mark  of 
the  Eversharp 
I'  e  n  c  i  1  and 
Tempoint    Pen. 


\V 


Eversharp  Leads 
made  for  Ever- 
sharp  Pencils, 
have  a  firmness, 
fineness  and 
smoothness  al  1 
their  own.  Many 
months'  supply 
for  25e— Icfor  ten 
thousand  words. 
Look  for  the  Ever- 
sharp  label  on  the 
handy  box.  Sold 
by  Eversharp 
dealers  every- 
where. 


ALWAYS  SHARP— NEVER  SHARPENED 

Right-Hand  Mate  to  the  famous  Tempoint  Pen 
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You  cannot  afford  to  carry  extra  weight 


'0' 


HE  extremely  light  car  of  short 
vvheelbase  vibrates  up  and  down. 

The  extremely  heavy  car,  whose 
wheelbase  also  is  short  considering  its 
weight,  cannot  escape  the  wear  and 
tear  of  side  swa}^ 

You  cannot  afford  to  carry  extra 
weight.  Yet  who  would  sacrifice  it 
at  the  cost  of  jerky  up  and  down 
vibration  ? 

The  Jordan  Silhouette  has  banished 
both  difficulties  forever. 

It  is  the  lightest  car  on  the  road  for 
its  wheelbase. 

Yet  it  possesses  that  peculiar  balance 
which  cannot  be  attained  in  cars 
weighing  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  more — nor  in  extremely  light, 
short  cars. 

Its  whole  tendency  is  toward  for- 
ward movement. 

It  is  a  new  kind  of  a  car.  And 
heralding  the  new,  it  has  naturally 
marked  the  passing  of  the  old. 

Picture  the  perfectly  balanced  chas- 


sis of  finished  mechanical  excellence 
equipped  with  this  new  custom  style 
all-aluminum  body. 

Picture  the  new  European  wide- 
opening  doors — the  rectangular 
mouldings — the  smart  French  angle 
at  the  dash — the  cocky  seat  cowl — the 
perfectly  straight  flat  top  edge — the 
distinctly  different  fenders — the  tall 
hood  with  twenty-nine  louvers — the 
slanting  sport-type  wind  shield — the 
gun  metal  instrument  board — the  ar- 
tistic hardware — the  floor  rugs  of  vel- 
vet texture^the  tailored  top — the 
cordovan  leather  boot  and  saddle  bag 
built  into  the  tonneau. 

Imagine  stepping  into  this  car — 
sinking  do\\'n  at  a  perfect  comfort 
angle  with  knees  not  too  high,  wheel 
and  pedals  just  where  you  want  them, 
arm  rests  just  right — and  slipping 
away — with  no  bouncing — no  jounc- 
ing— no  side  sway. 

Such  is  the  new  Jordan  Silhouette. 

Built  in  both  four  and  seven  pas- 
senger. Optional  colors  Brewster 
Green  and  Burgundy  Old  Wine. 


JORDAN    MOTOR   CAR    COMPANY,    CLEVELAND,    OHIO 
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THE   BLINDED   POET 

(Con  I  ill  lied  from  /xiijc  .W) 

of  ('raonneU(\  witli  1Ih>  dvar  slnrlil.  liciivcii 
of  the  Mariu>  hctwcdi. 

"Is  it  of  Lliat  h(^  tbmks,  if  it  bo  (hat,  in 
such  a  moment,  ho  can  think  of  anything 
exo('i)t  tho  safi't  \'  of  his  men? 

"Confused  nioMMiicnl  on  tin*  phiin — on 
his  rifjlit  frantic  silhou(>t(os  wliich  stand 
bolt  ujH'ifjht,  whirl  about,  collapso;  an- 
otlicr  section  of  his  coinpaiiy  ('imajrcd  on 
the  same  side  is  caujiht  on  tlu^  Hank  by 
machine  s:uns  set  up  in  a  sort  of  block- 
house beliind  .-i  mound,  in  front  of  a  pili^ 
of  ruined  huts.  Without  liesitatins;',  with 
the  lirmness  of  (kcision  which  ne\'er 
abandons  him  in  tiie  most  critical  circum- 
stances, Lemordant  ,s;ets  his  men  1otr<'thei", 
rallies  the  fii}>:itiv(>s,  and  throws  lumself 
on  the  blockhouse — the  batterj-  of  machine 
f>uns  is  put  out  of  action.  But  Lemordant, 
climbing  the  slope,  receives  a  bullet  point- 
blank  which  goes  through  his  right  knee. 

"It  is  his  fourth  wound  of  the  day,  and 
his  men  wish  to  carry  him  off;  he  refuses, 
feeling  that  his  iiresence  is  more  necessary 
than  ever,  and  having  no  non-coms  to 
whom  he  can  turn  over  his  command,  he 
merely  has  his  leg  s(4  in  splints,  then,  f(jrti- 
fying  the  positions  on  the  side  toward  tlu* 
enemy,  he  sends  a  runner  to  IMajor  Bernard 
to  keep  him  in  touch  with  his  athance  and 
to  call  for  supports.  The  man  is  killed  on 
the  way.  Another  meets  the  same  fate, 
and  in  the  interim  the  German  counter- 
attack breaks  loose. 

"It  IS  launched  by  a  whole  company, 
and  it  is  terrifying  to  see  this  gray  wave 
rolling  over  the  plain,  rising,  sinking,  rising 
again,  and  groAving  at  each  rush  which 
brings  it  nearer  the  mound.  Lemordant, 
by  rigid  demand,  compels  his  men  not  to 
fire,  to  control  their  nerves.  The  charge 
gets  within  twenty  meters  of  the  mound, 
where  it  gathers  itself  up  to  come  over 
in  a  single  mass  Avith  the  cry  '  Vorirdrt.s!' 

"'  .  .  .  Rapid  tire — fire  at  will!'  roars 
Lemordant. 

"The  charge  A^acillates,  stops.  Our 
men  leap  out  of  the  trench  to  charge  in 
turn.  Lemordant,  tho  wounded  in  the 
hand,  in  the  forehead,  on  the  head,  and  in 
.  the  knee,  charges  mth  them,  supported  by  a 
young  soldier  of  his  section.  Chance 
brings  him  face  to  face  with  the  Ohemt- 
leutnant,  who  commands  the  counter- 
attack and  whom  he  seizes  by  the  throat; 
just  then  a  fifth  bullet  strikes  him  over  the 
right  eye,  breaking  the  frontal  l)one.  It 
seems  to  him  that  his  head  has  burst  and 
that  his  eyes  have  spurted  out  into  space. 
He  falls  heavily.     It  is  all  over! 

"How  was  he  finally  saved?  He  does 
not  know  yet.  Wounded  within  the  enemy's 
lines,  left  for  dead,  he  lay  there  four  full 
days  without  care  and  for  forty-eight 
hours  lie  was  unconscious.  When  he  came 
to  himself  it  was  difficult  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  He  did  not  know  where  he  was. 
Around  him  was  total  darkness,  and  it  did 
not  pass  away.  He  heard  the  groans,  the 
death-rattle  of  the  dying,  the  voices  of 
the  wounded  who  called  to  him.  He 
dragged  himself  in  their  direction  and 
asked  them  questions.  Why  did  the  night 
last  so  long?  They  answered  that  it  was 
broad  daylight — and  he  understood. 

"'.  .  .  I  had  thought  of  everything,' 
he  said  to  me.  'Of  death,  of  the  most 
horrible  wounds,  but  not  of  that! 

"'.  .  .  But  as  long  as  that  too  was 
necessary ! ' 

''Yet  his  martyrdom  was  not  finished, 
arid  the  worst  of  all  perhaps  remains. 
How  shall  I  teJl  of  that  fearful  sufl'ering 
in  A\Tetched  lazarettos,  in  the  dung-heaps 


where  tlie  Ciermans  laiil  our  wounded  in 
tile  village's  beliin<l  the  front!  Most,  of 
tlicMii  stayed  there  forever.  lie,  with 
greater  vitality,  was  carried  to  Cami)rai, 
and  from  there  stage  hy  stage  was  traiis- 
jjorted  to  a  hospital  in  Ba\'iiria. 

"Melancholy  joiirn(>y!  If  he  saw  noth- 
ing, at  h'ast  in  the  railway-stations  lic^ 
heard  the  yells  of  the  mobs  which  crowded 
on  th(>  j)assag(^  of  tiic  Frencii  wounded  to 
gloat  over  tiieir  sun'''rings.  Kxciituaiiy  his 
condition  improxcd  a  little;  liis  e.\  es,  one 
l)ush(>d  out  of  its  socket,  tli(>  otiier  (lri\<ii 
bacdv  in  his  head  b_\-  the  brealdng  <jf  his 
frontal  bone,  had  been  put  back  in  place; 
\n  began  to  se(>,  }i(>  could  (n'en  draw  a  few 
lines  and  mak(>.  out  large  characters.  But 
the  idea  of  escajx*  mastered  liiiri;  two  un- 
successful efforts  had  sent  him  to  the  guard- 
house; on  the  third  he  was  ordered  to  a 
reprisal  cam]);  his  de|)arfur(>  was  fixt  for 
th(^  ne.\t  day.  Calm  and  serene  as  ever,  he- 
wished  before  going  to  finish  the  series  of 
addresses  on  the  histor\'  of  ])ainting  which 
ill'  had  und<>rtai\t'n  for  his  fellow  prisoners. 
In  the  course  of  the  conference  Lemordant 
wished  to  run  over  his  notes;  he  could  no 
longer  makt!  them  out!  A  halo  danced  in 
front  of  him,  obscuring  everything!  H(^  liad 
such  a  sense  of  anguish  that  he  had  to  stop. 
But  by  a  concentration  of  the  will  he 
mastered  himself  and  impro\'ised  the  rest 
of  his  address  in  a  voice  in  which  there 
was  only  the  slightest  trembling.  At  th(j 
end  of  the  address  the  l>attalion  chief  leapt 
to  the  platform  and  took  Lemordant  in  his 
arms. 

"'.  .  .  What  has  happened  to  you?' 
Then  when  he  learned:  'Ah,  my  poor 
friend,  sui-elj-  in  jour  condition  they  can 
not  send  j'ou  to  a  reprisal  cami);  courage, 
you  shall  go  to  France!' 

"The  commander  of  the  guard-house 
himself,  feeling  a  sense  of  pity  when  he 
learned  what  had  happened,  offered  to  tele- 
l)hone  to  the  camp  commander  and  ask  for 
a  cancellation  of  the  order.  Lemordant 
refused;  he  wished  to  owe  nothing  to  the 
destroyers  of  his  country.  He  started  for 
the  reprisal  camp.  But  there  his  blind- 
ness classified  him  almost  immediately 
among  the  severely  wounded  who  were 
listed  for  exchange.  Switzerland  received 
him  for  a  time.  At  last  arrived  the  moment 
when  he  could  cross  the  French  frontier. 

'"He  had  waited  for  that  moment  with  a 
sort  of  religious  ecstasy.  Blind,  Avounded 
in  the  back  and  side,  Avith  a  broken  knee, 
and  a  high  fever,  he  hoped  for  a  miracle, 
but  expected  one  only  from  himself,  from 
the  power  of  his  OAvn  A\'ill.  He  had  asked 
the  Red-Cross  nurses  who  had  charge  of 
him  to  tell  him  the  moment  Avhen  the  train 
crossed  the  frontier.  He  Avould  see  it — 
see  at  least  something  belonging  to  it,  no 
matter  Avhat — a  hedge,  a  length  of  rail,  a 
l)ebble,  a  tuft  of  grass.  They  did  Avhat 
he  asked,  took  him  to  the  door  of  the  (com- 
partment, and  there  he  exerted  all  his 
strength,  all  his  Avill-poAver. 

"The  frontier  Avas  left  behind;  he  fell 
back  fainting — totally  blind!" 


Dropping  a  Passenger.  —  Tkaveleh  (on 
the  aerial  express) — "  I  Avant  to  drop  into 
HickAille,  conductor!" 

Conductor  (looking  at  Av^atch) — "  Strap 
on  your  parachute — you  Avalk  the  plank  in 
.scA'en  minutes  !" — Buffalo  Express. 


One    key 
does  it  all 


With  the  Yale  Cylinder  Master 
Key  System  any  number  of  indi- 
vidual Locks  —  each  with  its  own 
individual  key  which  will  pass  that 
lock  and  no  other  —  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  single 
Master  Key. 

THE  Yale  Cyliiuler  Master  Key 
gives  the  responsible  director  of 
the  modern  office  building  instant  and 
complete  control  of  e-'cery  lock — on 
entrance  and  interior  doors;  storage 
compartments;  engine  rooms;  in  fact 
the  control  of  every  lock  through 
^vhi(■ll  the  building  owners  may  prop- 
erly have  access. 

The  convenience,  security  and  economy 
of  a  Yale  Cylinder  Master  Key  System 
will  be  at  once  apparent  to  every  execu- 
tive concerned  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  modern  office  building. 
And  whether  it  is  a  new  buildinu;  or  an 
enlargement  of  an  established  building,  in 
planning  a  Yale  Master  Key  System,  pro- 
A'ision  is  made  not  only  for  immediate 
needs,  but  for  future  possible   extensicns. 

Our  technical  staff  is  at  your  service  for 
a  survey  and  recommendation  for  yoin 
building.  Correspondence  is  invited  if 
more  detailed  data  will  interest  you. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co 

East  40th   Street 


The  Yale  Cylinder 
Master  Key  System  is 
the  perfetted  develop- 
ment of  the  makers  of 
Yale  N  ight  Latches. 
Door  Closers,  Pud- 
locks,  Builders'  Iliird- 
ivnre.  Hank  Locks  tuid 
Chain  Hoists. 


Ohicano  Office:     77  East  Lake  St . 

Canailian  Yale  &  Towne  I^ld 

St.  Catharines.  Ont. 


The  Poor  Rich  Girl. —  •  So  Edith  mar- 
ried a  Avealthy  man.     Is  she  happy?" 

"  I  hardly  think  so.  She's  so  rich  that 
she  can't  enjoy  bargain  hunting." — Boston 
Tr.anscript. 


(YALE) 
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HOSSBERG 

ALL   STEEL 
WRENCHES  AND  TOOLS 


Universal    recognition    in 
those    principles   of    manu- 
facture which  insure  to  the  user 
of  Mossberg  products  the  utmost 
in  value  and  in  service.     Such  has 
been  the  standard    of  material,  work- 
manship,  and   guarantee,  and    such   has 
been    the    appreciation   of  a  multitude    of 
satisfied  customers. 

Illustrated  here  are  : 

Mo.   10   Socket  Wrench   Set;   Sleeve  Wrench    No.    74: 

No.  645   Reverse   and   Brake  Pedal  Tension  Spring 

Wrench;  Solid  Handle  All  Steel  Socket  Wrenches, 

6  inch  and    12   inch,  with  Speed   Brace;   Offset 

Wrench;  and  adjustable  Wrench  K-11. 

Vheel  Puller  No.660  and  No.  4  Garage  Set. 

Socket  Set  No.  17  for  Ford  Cars;  and      /  /     ^^  fc 
SocketWrenchSets  Nos.  19and45. 

Dealers  or  w^rite  direct. 


^/BioZE^OCygr-WFTENPiSH^'SETT 
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IJY  INVITATION 

HCMtci  or 


FRANK   MOSSBERG  CO. 

WRENCHSMITHS  FOR  20  YEARS 
ATTLEBORO,       MASS.      U.S.A. 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


NOT  TOO   MANY  DOCTORS 


T^  VERY  seven  hundred  Americans  have 
-*-^  a  doctor  all  to  themselves.  Are  seven 
Imndred  per.^ons  too  many  for  one  doctor 
to  care  for,  or  are  they  too  few?  In  view 
ot  the  fact  that  one  German  physician  has 
to  take  care  of  2,124  persons  and  one  En- 
irlisli  physician  l,.^:i7,  it  inight  be  thought 
that  their  Amei-ican  brother  is  compara- 
tixely  idle.  Indeed,  the  opinion  was  quite 
w  ide-spread  in  this  country  before  the  war 
that  the  medical  profession  in  the  United 
Slates  was  badly  o^-ercrowded.  This  idea, 
says  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  director  of  the 
Xcw  York  City  Bureau  of  Social  Statistics, 
"received  a  sudden  jolt"  under  the  in- 
fluence of  war-demand.  Writing  in  The 
Medical  Review  of  Renews  (Ne\v  York, 
A])ril),  Dr.  Rubinow  reminds  us  that 
when  the  Government  announced  its  need 
for  20,000  physicians  to  take  care  of  the 
Army  and  to  relieve  shortage  among  the 
Allies,  there  was  no  rush  of  unemployed 
physicians  to  obtain  lucrative  positions. 
And  when  the  demand  began  gradually  to 
1)0  met  it  was  accompanied  by  a  marked 
shortage  of  physicians  in  many  of  our  cities. 
He  proceeds  in  substance: 

"Hospitals  found  difficulty  in  obtaining 
recent  graduates  for  work  as  interns  and 
])hysicians  to  take  care  of  the  dispensary 
])atients.  In  many  municipal  and  State 
boards  of  health  fairly  remunerative  posi- 
tions go  abegging.  When,  in  addition, 
medical  students  were  included  in  the  first 
draft,  the  Go\ernment  quickly  recognized 
the  serious  character  of  the  situation  by 
jjroviding  for  the  exemption  of  the  medical 
students. 

"In  view  of  this,  isn't  it  at  least  possi- 
l)le  that  the  American  people  have  over- 
estimated the  overcrowding  of  the  medical 
]>rofession — that  it  saw  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  medical  men  but  failed  to 
appreciate  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
demand  for  medical  work? 

"About  a  year  ago — long  before  the 
sudden  increase  for  medical  workers  was 
e\en  expected — the  writer  of  these  lines 
was  requested  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  (tlie  largest  medical  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  and  including  in  its 
membership  some  40  per  cent,  of  all  the 
l)hysicians  in  this  country)  to  make  a 
statistical  survey-  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  result  of  that  investigation  is  a 
])ainphlet  of  some  one  hundred  i)agcs  full 

of    statistical    tables    that    do    not    make 

r 
very  interesting  reading;    but  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  derived  from  those  tables  are. 
such  that  they  throw  an  entirely  new  light. 
ui)on  the  problem  of    medical  aid  in  this 
country. 

"We  in  America  seem  to  have  twice 
as  many  physicians  as  the  European 
countries.  What  are  the  possible  ex- 
planations of  this?  Some  of  them  are 
(piite  obvious. 

"It  has  always  been  easier  to  become  a 
l)li.vsician  in  this  country  than  in  Europe. 
The  course  in  the  medical  schools  was 
sliorter  and  easier,  the  number  of  nu>di(*al 
schools  was  very  much  larger.  In  addition, 
a  (MM'tain  powerful  influence  was  ext'rci.sed 
])y  that  intelligence  of  the  American  people 
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Get  that  sign  !  O — o.  Did  you  notice  'em — the 
big  "O"  and  the  little  "o"?  That's  the  order  of 
Orlando — the  first  and  last  of  a  good  cigar. 

This  man  is  one  of  the  exalted  grand  sachems  of 
the  perfect  puff.  He  registers  the  highest  degree 
of  contentment — that's  what  they  all  do  when  they 
have  the  secret  of  the  Big  Smoke. 

It's  easy  when  you  know  how.  Just  go  to  the 
nearest  United  Cigar  Store  — say  "Orlando"  to  the 
salesman  and  you'll  become  a  life  member  in  good 
understanding. 


^JKe  Sign  of  a  Good  Cigar 


Orlando  is  the  very  smooth- 
est of  smokes — mild,  mellow 
and  fragrant -a  ripened,  sea- 
soned, tempered  cigar.  When 
you  have  learned  the  secret  of 
Orlando  —  the  enjoyment   of 


this  uncommonly  good  cigar — 
you  will  know  real  smoke  value 
and  pass  the  good  news  to  your 
friends.  That's  appreciation, 
part  of  the  creed  of  the  Order 
of  Orlando. 


Favorita  size, 
lie.  Box  of  25. 
$2.75.  Fifty,  $5.50 


Orlando  comes  in   ten  sizes — 10c   to  15c.     Little  Orlando  6c.      Ten 

sizes  enable  us  to  use  a  fine  ^rade  of  tobacco  without  waste — the 

secret  of  high  quality  at  low  prices. 

Sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores  and  United  Agencies — "Thank  You!*' 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1300  Stores  and  Agencies  in  Over  500  Cities.     General  Offices.  44  W.  18th  St..  New  York 


'CIGARS 
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Concrete  Roads 

and  Gasoline 


11.78  mites  per  gallon  of  gasoline  on  this  con- 
crete road.  This  is  over  double  the  mileage 
obtained  on  the  earth  road  opposite. 


5.78  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  on  this  earth 

road — less  than  half  the  mileage  obtained 

on  the  concrete  road  opposite. 


Why  Spend  $2 


8.49  Gallons 


GASOLINE 

Heeded  For 
loo  MILE  RUH 


J?n  the  Above 

CONCRETE  ROAD 

with  loaded    . 


Cost  at  ?5* 


$  1  Will  Do 

Tests  made  last  September  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  with  five  2-ton  White  Trucks  carrying 
full  load,  showed  that  on  an  earth  road  in  fair 
condition,  gasoline  consumption  was  twice 
that  on  a  concrete  road. 

The  diagrams  to  the  left  and  right  illus- 
trate the  relative  quantities  of  gasoline  and 
its  cost,  used  by  one  truck  in  making  a  100- 
mile  run  under  the  same  condition  of  load 
over  the  two  roads  pictured  above. 

Think  what  5,000,000  motor  vehicles 
would  save  in  gasoline  alone  if  they  always 
traveled  on  concrete! 

Since  one  gallon  of  gasoline  will  carry  you 
twice  as  far  on  a  concrete  road  as  it  will  on  an 
earth  road,  why  waste  the  other  gallon  ? 

You  pay  the  price  of  jjood  roads  whether  you  get  them 
or  not,  and  if  you  pay  for  concrete  roads,  they  pay 
you  back. 

Let's  Stop  this  Waste! 

Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  have  voted  big, 
road  bond  issues  to  do  away  w  th  the  mud  tax.  Many 
other  states  and  counties  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing. 

When  You  Think  of  Roads — Think  of  Concrete; 
When    You  Ride — Ride  on  Concrete. 

Write  our  nearest  District  Office  for  free  copy  of     Concrete  Pavements 
Pay  for  Themselves'^  and      Facts  About  Concrete  Roads." 

Portland  Cement  Association 
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PAVE  THE  ROAD  — DOUBLE  THE  LOAD 


which  ))rompted  tht'iu  to  a])ply  inori' 
frequently  lor  medical  aid,  and  V)y  that 
higher  prosperity  which  enables  them  to 
pay  for  more  medical  aid.  And  now  I  am 
going  to  make  a  statement  which  will  seem 
to  contradict  all  the  accepted  notions  on 
the  subject: 

" Notwithstanding  the  ease  of  entering 
a  medical  college,  and  obtaining  a  diploma 
in  this  countrj',  notwithstanding  the  af>- 
])arent  increase  in  the  number  of  medical 
shingles  in  e^■ery  large  and  small  city,  and 
PAen  in  the  smallest  hamlets,  the  number 
of  physicians  in  this  country  in  proportion 
to  population  has  not  increased  from  1<S.">0 
and  until  1910.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
decreased. 

"In  18.50  there  was  one  physician  for 
every  .569  persons  in  the  United  States.  In 
1880  there  was  one  for  every  58.5,  and  in 
1910  there  was  one  for  every  602.  Eah- 
dently  the  supply  has  not  overrun  the 
distinctive  American  standard  of  demand. 

"The  situation  is  in  reality  even  more 
startling  than  this  would  indicate.  Take, 
for  example,  the  forty-year  period  after  the 
Ci\-il  War,  1870  to  19io.  Population  dur- 
ing those  forty  j-ears  has  increased  by  138 
per  cent.,  and  the  medical  profession  by 
142  per  cent.,  or  in  al>out  the  same  ratio. 
But  during  the  same  forty  years  the  num- 
ber of  lawyers  has  increased  by  200  per 
cent.,  the  number  of  clergymen  by  20.5 
per  cent.,  the  number  of  teachers  by  396 
per  cent.,  of  dentists  h\  410  per  cent.,  and 
of  music-teachers  by  770  per  cent. 

"Perhaps  this  curious  condition  was,  to 
some  extent,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
harder  for  a  physician  to  make  a  h^^ng. 
But  that  was  not  the  only  reason.  The 
dominant  reason  probably  was  the  con- 
stantly increasing  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  achievement  of  a  medical  diploma 
as  the  State  governments  gradually  began 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  controlling 
the  medical  schools  and  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  medical  practise. 

"And  now  what  has  been  happening  in 
the  profession  since  1910?  During  the 
five  years  1910-1914  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates Avas  19,76.5,  or  less  than  4,000  per 
annum.  At  present  it  is  scarcely  over 
3,-500  per  annum.  The  American  Medical 
Association  collects  and  publishes  annually 
statements  of  mortality  among  physicians. 
In  1914  it  accounted  for  2,205  and  in  1915 
for  2,4.50  deaths.  Manifestly  the  record  is 
incomplete.  Every  year  some  old  phy- 
sicians must  retire  from  practise.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  actual  number  of 
physicians  in  this  country  is  declining. 
And  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  declining 
in  proportion  to  population,  which  is 
increasing  by  some  2,000,000  a  year  in 
this  country. 

"Wliat  other  professions  can  show  a 
curious  record  like  that?" 

Basing  his  calculations  on  certain  Ger- 
man data  for  sickness  insurance — there 
seems  to  bo  a  total  lack  of  such  data  in  th(> 
United  States — Dr.  Hubinow  calculat«'s 
that  a  community  of  800  persons  w^ill 
require  annually  some  8,250  "pieces"  of 
medical  work,  including  office  and  home 
visits,  operations,  etc.  This  means  twenty- 
eight  such  "i)ieces"  every  working-day  in 
the  year.      Says  the  Doctor: 

".Just  try  to  imagine  what  twenty-eight 
patients  a  day  must  iman  lo  the  average 
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This  Transmission  Avoids 
of  All  Truck  Troubles 


Gninnn-Bernxtem  is  particularly  well  situated  to  furnish  dutnp  trucks  for  use  in  road-huHdinti.  puhlic  works  and 
general  building  operations  because  of  its  power  take-off  patents.  The  pouter  take-off  necessary  for  operating  a 
dump  body,  zvinch,  or  log  roller,  is  easily  applicable  to  the  transmission.  Dealers  and  others,  in  purchasing  trucks 
and  passenger  cars  having  any  kind  of  power  take-off  for  operating  hoist,  winch,  log  roller,  tire  pump.  etc.. 
should  assure  themselves  that  such  device  does  not  infringe  upon  B.  A..  Gramm's  basic  patent  So.   1 19499-4. 


T 


HREE  outstanding  facts  about  the  Gramm-Bernstein 
transmission  are  of  very  great  importance  to  business 
men  and  truck  buyers: 


It  avoids  fully  60  per  cent  of  truck  troubles. 

No  Gramm-Bernstein  owner  has  ever  replaced  a  complete 
transmission  for  any  cause,  not  even  accident. 

Forty  cents  per  truck  was  the  average  replacement  cost, 
over  a  carefully  recorded  period  of  fifteen  months,  on  all  the 
Gramm-Bernstein  transmissions  in  use,  aggregating  several 
thousands. 

These  facts  are  facts  because  this  is  the  one  transmission 
which  is  proof  against  every  trouble,  and  which  therefore 
eliminates  a  source  of  very  heavy  truck  expense. 

Large  operators  of  motor  trucks  figure  that  60  per  cent  of 
layups  are  due  directly  to  transmission  difficulties. 

The  gears  in  the  Gramm-Bernstein  transmission  cannot  be 
stripped.    They  are  always  in  mesh. 

They  are  wholly  proof  against  a  driver's  carelessness  or 
ignorance. 

Speed  changes  are  made  by  means  of  patented  dog-clutches. 

The  gears  cannot  get  out  of  alignment.  They  are  assembled 
on  six-spline  shafts,  without  the  use  of  a  single  nut,  bolt,  stud, 
set-screw^,  key,  pin,  or  anything  else  which  could  possibly 
w^ork  loose  and  fall  out. 

This  transmission  is  an  exclusive  feature  of  the  Gramm- 
Bernstein  line  of  heavy-duty,  worm-drive  trucks,  now  sold 
completely  equipped. 

Capacities  include  2,  2f4>  W-2  and  5  tons. 

All  complete  and  ready  for  the  body.     Not  an  extra  to  buy. 

The   Gramm-Bernstein   Motor  Truck  Company 

Lima,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Pioneers  Since  1901— Builders  of  the  First  Liberty  (U.  S.  A.)  Truck 


Oranmt- Bernstein  radiator, 

shauring  radiator  shutter  open, 

radiator  guard,  pig-tail  towing 

hooks  and  inotonieter. 

First  Line  of  Heavy  Duty  Trucks 
Sold  Completely  Equipped 

Equipment    noiv    supplied    with  Granmt-Bernstein  heavy- 
duty  worm-drive  models  listed  below.  Illustration 
shozvs    2-ton,    worm-drive    truck — S27O0 

This  price   is  under  the  average  asked,  for  2-ton  chassis 
without  equipment,  by  61  ntanufaclurers. 

(1)  Sturdy  radiator  guard,  attached  to  frame 
independently  of  radiator  —  the  Gramm- 
Bernstein  type  adopted  for  Liberty  Trucks. 

(2)  Radiator  shutter  operated  from  dash. 

(3)  Rear  radiator  shroud  devised  by  B.  A. 
Gramm.  and  adopted  for  Liberty  Trucks, 
to  promote  cooling  efficiency. 

(4)  Pig-tail  towing   hooks  at  front  end. 

(5)  Motometer.  to  indicate  temperature  of 
engine. 

(5)  Exceptionally  rugged  ventilating  wind- 
shield. 

(7)  Front  fenders  and  steps. 

(8)  Standard  Gramm-Bernstein  cab,  with 
doors  and  winter  curtains. 

(9)  Transmission,  patented  Gramm  type,  with 
gears  always  in  mesh. 

(10)  Body  sills  of  seasoned  ash,  ready  for  mount- 
ing the  body. 

(11)  Patented  wick  oilers  on  all  spring  bolts. 

(12)  Spring  drawbar  at  rear  end,  supported  by 
extra  cross  member. 
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at's  what  it  is — to 
drive  a  good  car  with- 
out protecting  it,  front 
and  rear,  witii  the  best 
iaumpers  you  can  get. 

"They're  mighty  cheap 
insurance." 

JEM  COE 

The  Traffic  Cop 


EVEN  the  most  careful  driver  is 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  injure 
his  fender  or  lamps  in  coU'sions — if 
his  car  is  not  guarded  by  bumpers. 

Heretofore,  however,  the  motorist 
has  always  felt  that  his  bumpers 
would  not  withstand  a  really  severe 
shock — they  would  save  the  car,  per- 
haps, but  by  sacrificing  themselves. 

Now  all  this  is  changed,  for  you  can 
safeguard  your  car  with  bumpers 
that  will  come  through  practically 
any  collision  without  injury. 

Blows  Bounce  Off 


In  these  new  Gemco  Bumpers,  curved  springs  take  up  the 
shock.  These  hve,  supple  springs  protect  both  car  and 
bumper  from  injury,  and  are  practically  unbreakable.  Per- 
fected Gemco  attachments  make  rattling  impossible. 

Mpdern.  Traffic  Demands  Them 

Your  brakes  and  tail  light  are  not  more  necessary  than 
efficient  bumpers  in  these  days  of  motorized  traffic.  One 
collision  made  harmless  to  fenders,  lamps  or  rear  gas  tank 
will  pay  for  your  Gemco  Bumpers  many  times.  And  the 
feeling  of  security  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  driving. 

Your  dealer  can  fit  your  car  with  these  new  Gemco  Collision- 
Proof  Bumpers.    If  not  in  stock,  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 

GEMCO  MFG.  CO.,  785  So.  Pierce  SU  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Gemco  Spring  Channel 
Bumper 

(Patented) 

Brackets  arc  high-grade,  oil- 
tempered,  flat  steel  springs. 
Attaches  to  standard  cars  in  front 
and  rear. 

Bumper  l)ar,  2  inch  channel,  fin- 
ished in  hard-rubber,  black  enamel 
or  nickel. 

The   dressiest    of    all    efificicnt 
I  jumpers. 


Gemco  Spring  Bumper 

(Universally  Adjustable) 

Made  of  two  heavy,  high-carbon, 
oil-tempered,  ste  1  springs,  with 
looped'ends.  These  springs  overlap 
for  adjustment  and  strength.  Re- 
inforced and  secured  by  a  front 
plate  of  spring  steel.  Main  bars 
finished  with  special,  hard-rubber, 
black  enamel.  Reinforcing  stri]) 
is  nickel-plated  or  black. 
Fits  standard  cars  in  front 
and  rear. 
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physician.  Men,  women,  and  children 
with  all  possible  forms  of  ailments,  some 
slight  and  trivial,  others  undoubtedly 
grave.  Twenty-eight  dififerent  complaints 
with  all  the  suffering  that  these  entail. 
Twenty-eight  anxious  families  to  be  eon- 
soled,  reassured,  or  warned,  and  in  every 
ease  instructed;  work  in  the  office,  and 
still  more  strenuous  work  in  the  homes  of 
the  sick.  Work  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night,  under  all  conditions  of  weather. 
IMany  problems,  some  of  them  dealing 
with  life  and  death,  will  arise,  requiring 
close  study  in  the  physician's  library.  If 
all  of  this  must  come  in  every  day's  work 
of  every  physician  then  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  a  diiificult  one,  indeed,  to  prac- 
tise. And  if  the  average  doctor  has  to  do 
that  much  work,  how  can  we  speak  of 
too  many  phj'sicians  in  the  countrj'.'" 


SAVING  THE  WASTE  AT  ARMY-CAMPS 


T  T  OW  our  cantonments  have  availed 
-»•  -^  themselves  of  modern  methods  of 
garbage-disposal,  which  might  well  be 
copied  by  municipalities,  is  told  in 
Municipal  Journal  and  Public  Works 
(New  York,  May  3)  by  F.  C.  Bamman. 
In  editorial  comment  this  journal  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  most 
sanitary  way  to  dispose  of  garbage  is  to 
burn  it,  this  is  also  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  all  methods  in  common  use,  and 
destroys  many  matters  that  could  be  re- 
covered and  utilized.     The  editor  goes  on: 

"The  Army  has  in  the  past  used  in- 
cineration almost,  if  not  quite,  exclusively 
for  disposing  of  garbage  at  its  barracks, 
forts,  hospitals,  and  other  points  of  oc- 
cupancy, probably  because  this  matter  has 
been  in  the  charge  of  physicians,  and  they 
are,  as  a  class,  temperamentally  inclined 
to  consider  sanitation  as  the  sole  con- 
sideration. From  1900  to  1907  there  were, 
our  records  show,  ninety-seven  incinerators 
built  in  the  United  States,  and  thirty  of 
these  were  built  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Altogether  they  have  installed  more  than 
fift,y  plants. 

"But  with  the  infusion  of  ciA'ilian  blood 
into  the  nuinagement  of  ai'my  matters 
in  1917,  and  the  .asking  of  advice  from 
experts  and  business  men,  incineration  was 
entirely  abandoned  for  utilization,  with  the 
result  that,  directly  and  indirectly,  milHons 
of  dollars  were  saved,  and  pork  and 
glycerin  produced  to  meet  an  urgent  need. 
And  Mr.  Bannnan  says  that  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  this  gain  has  been  offset 
by  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  health 
of  any  one,  in  camp  or  out. 

"Conditions  in  camps  are  vastly  difTerent 
from  those  in  cities,  and  because  utilization 
sticceeded  from  apparently  every  i)oint  of 
view  in  tln^  one  is  no  certain  indication 
that  it  should  be  adopted  by  all  nuuiicipal- 
ities.  But  it  has  at  least  been  demon- 
strated that  the  system  is  feasible  and  not 
detrimental  to  ])ublic  health,  and  that  it 
should  be  considered  in  every  study  of  the 
jiroblem  of  waste  disposal  by  our  cities." 

In  his  article  Mr.  Bamman  says  that  the 
amount  of  i)()rk  and  other  valuable  ma- 
terials available  through  the  utilization  of 
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army   garbatjo    can   not   bo   dcliaiti'ly   de- 
termined, but  he  remarks: 

"Experiments  have  shown  that  an  aver- 
age daily  ration  of  twcMity  pounds  of 
camp  garbafje  will  produce*  a  S'^i'i  <'f  one 
pound  per  day  in  the  hofj.  Th(*  av(>rage 
wastajje  for  191S  can  certainl.\'  be  assumed 
as  on(>  pound  per  man  i)er  day.  For  the 
year,  this  assumption  would  jjive  eifjhtiHMi 
pounds  of  pork  as  the  production  from 
the  garbage  of  oiu'  man. 

"The  dailj'  average  number  of  men  in 
camp  during  lOlS  was  approximately 
1,5()0,0()().  This  Hgure  at  eighteen  i)ounds 
per  man  would  give  the  pork  as  produced 
as  27,000,000  pounds  for  the  year. 

"It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  actual  i)ro- 
duction  even  reached  half  of  tliis  amount. 
The  above  estimate  makes  no  allowan(;e  for 
pigs  dying,  uneaten  garbage,  and  numer- 
ous other  factors,  all  tending  to  diminish 
the  output.  It  is  more  than  safe  to  assume, 
however,  that  40  per  cent,  efficiency  was 
attained  or  that  nearly  11,000,000  pounds 
of  pork  raised  on  camp-garbage  was  sold 
during  1918.  With  the  need  of  fats  and 
pork  products,  this  was  in  no  sense  a  small 
contribution 

"The  Army's  experience  with  the  utiliza- 
tion of  camp  -  wastes  is  one  that  manj' 
municipalities  can  study  with  much  inter- 
est and  profit.  Whih*  the  details  of  the 
army  methods  may  hardly  be  practicable 
with  the  conditions  usually  found  in  civil 
life,  the  fundamental  facts  that  utilization 
need  not  be  injurious  to  health,  that  it 
need  not  cause  nuisance,  that  it  is  less 
e.xpensive  of  operation  than  other  methods, 
that  it  is  of  economical  importance  to 
the  community  and  to  the  nation — these 
facts  hold  for  civilian  'camps'  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Army." 


CURING   WOUNDS  BY  EDUCATION 


THE  Medical  Department  of  the  United 
States  Armj'  has  gone  into  the  techni- 
cal school  business — so  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Ernest  E.  Irons,  Lieutenant-Colonel  U.S.A., 
commanding  the  base  hospital  at  Camp 
Custer,  Mich.  The  army  doctors  have 
done  this,  he  explains,  because  they  find 
that  these  activities  have  a  very  practical 
value  in  the  treatment  of  the  disabled 
soldier.  Education  enables  him  "to  make 
his  head  replace  his  legs,"  to  cut  out  worry, 
become  cheerful,  and  acquire  an  appetite. 
His  wound,  if  he  has  one,  heals  more 
rapidly.  He  gets  well  with  si>eed  and 
certainty.  Hence,  Colonel  Irons  points 
out,  there  is  actual,  practical  curative 
value,  not  only  in  academic  study,  but  in 
making  a  bead  necklace  or  a  rug,  which 
trains  the  brain  as  surely  as  geometry  or 
Latin.  All  these  things  help  the  disabled 
man  to  get  back  into  the  game  of  life,  and 
to  do  it,  too,  with  a  normal,  cheerful  out- 
look on  things.  Writes  Dr.  Irons  in 
Carry  On  (Washington,  May) : 

"A  large  proportion  of  returned  soldiers 
in  Middle  West  hospitals  came  from  the 
farms,  and  are  going  back  to  the  farms 
better  farmers  by  reason  of  what  they  have  • 
learned  in  army  hospitals.  They  are 
being  taught  scientific  stock  and  poultry 
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No  one  should  ^wantonly 
choose    Discomfort — 

OME  men  rave  at  the  closed  window, 
and  then  solemnly  choose  clothes 
that  shut  out  the  air. 

Some  men  cast  off  woolen  underwear 
with  the  first  glint  of  Spring,  only  to  retain  their 
woolen  outer  shells  through  the  dog  days  of  July. 

Some  men  fret  and  fume  at  the  climbing  mer- 
cury, when  it's  their  choice  of  attire  that 
makes  the  day  a  sticky  abomination. 

Wise  men  choose  suits  of  PALM  BEACH — de- 
signed for  Comfort;  worn  for  Style. 

Wise  men  are  also  careful  to  inquire  for  the 
Genuine — and  only  when  they  see  the  trade- 
marked  Palm  Beach  label  (shown  belowj — 
are  they  completely  satisfied. 
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THE  PALM  BEACH  MILLS 

GOODALL     WORSTED     CO.,      SANFORD,     ME. 
A.  ROHAUT,  AGENT.  229  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


RCC-tSTEQED     US     PATENT   QFFiCE 

THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MFD.  BY  GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 

Look  for  this  Label — your 
safeguard  against  imitation 
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A.  Better  Athletic  Underwem 

Sold  in  a  ClctmCTTI^v 

» 

First — Sealpax  is  a  better  Athletic  Underwear, 
— better  in  fabric,  better  in  fit,  better  in 
construction  and  better  in  finish. 

Next — Sealpax  is  sold  in  a  cleaner  way — in  a 
sealed,  sanitary  envelope — crisp  and  spot- 
less, just  as  it  comes  from  the  laundry. 

Finally — Sealpax  costs  no  more,  yet  you  get 
a   great  deal  more  of  quality  and 
comfort — to  say  nothing  of  protec-  ^- 
tion.   Ask  your  dealer  for  Sealpax. 


THE  SEALPAX  COMPANY,   BALTIMORE,    MD. 

Also  makers  of  Lady  Sealpax  Athletic  Underwear 


Sealpax 
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raisintj,  the  use  oi'  larin  tractors,  the  quah- 
ties  of  grains  and  grasses  and  methods  of 
their  culture,  the  construction  of  farm 
buihlings,  the  rudiments  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting,  and  dairying.  Courses 
in  motor  mechanics,  telegraphy,  telephone 
r(>pairing,  carpentry,  mi'chanieal  drawing, 
type^\Titing,  are  some  of  the  many  other 
branches  that  are  provided. 

"But  why  should  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  go  into  the  technical 
school  business?  Because  all  of  these  ac- 
tivities have  a  very  practical  curative 
value  in  the  treatment  of  the  disabled 
soldier.  To  appreciate  hoAV  true  this  is, 
one  must  talk  ^\ith  the  returned  soldier, 
get  his  point  of  view,  and  then  observe  the 
effect  of  the  workshop  and  tractor-nmning 
and  arithmetic — medicine,  in  conjunction 
wdth  appropriate  surgical,  medical,  and 
dietary  treatment.  Our  soldier  has  been 
through  several  hospitals  on  his  way  back 
from  the  front.  Perhaps  his  wounded  arm 
is  healed,  l)ut  the  joints  are  still  stiff  and 
useless,  or  further  operation  may  bo 
necessary  before  complete  healing  is  to  bo 
expected.  But,  no  matter  what  is  phys- 
ically wrong,  his  one  great  overwhelming 
desire  is  to  go  home.  He  is  willing  to 
risk  deformities  and  disability,  if  only  he 
can  get  home.  And  when  he  looks  forward 
to  a  month  or  six  weeks  or  longer  treat- 
ment before  his  cure  can  ])e  expected  to  be 
complete,  the  outlook  seems  to  him  indeed 
drearj'.  Some  way  must  be  found  whereby 
he  may  be  retained  happy  under  medical 
care  until  his  physical  restoration  is  as 
complete  as  possible. 

"Each  soldier  presents  a  problem  all  his 
own.  Joints  stiff  from  long  disuse  or 
severe  injury  may  require  massage,  and  it 
is  marvelous  to  see  motion  retiirn  under 
the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  Recon- 
struction Aids.  The  excellence  of  the 
work  of  these  patriotic  young  women  of  the 
Medical  Department  can  not  be  too  highly 
commended.  As  soon  as  some  motion  is 
obtained,  this  may  be  rapidly  augmented 
by  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  If  he  is  instructed  to  close  his 
hand  ten  times  each  morning  the  chances 
are  that  he  won't  do  it,  but  if  he  is  interest- 
ed in  planing  a  board  to  fit  in  a  cabinet  ho 
is  anxious  to  complete,  he  will  grasp  the 
plane  many  times  ten,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  his  hand  becomes  again  a  useful 
member.  Even  a  i)layer- piano  .can  bo 
used  to  secure  motion  in  a  stiff  ankle,  and 
stiff  fingers  are  quickly  loosened  by  exercise 
on  a  typewriter.  And  so  employments  are 
found  which  require  the  voluntary  use  of 
any  combination  of  muscles  desired. 

"But  still  it  may  not  be  clear  how 
academic  studies  can  have  any  curative 
value.  Again  we  must  talk  to  our  soldiiT. 
Perhaps  he  is  confined  to  bed  with  an 
injury  which,  when  he  recovers,  will  leave 
hi  in  handica])p(>d  upon  his  return  to  his 
previous  occu])ation.  No  wonder  he  be- 
comes de]ir(>st  and  perha]xs  peevish  as 
he  looks  forward  to  what  seems  to  him  a 
dark  future.  Hero  is  where  education 
along  lines  previously  neglected  Avill  enable 
him  to  make  his  head  replace  his  legs.  Ho 
soon  realizes  that  he  is  being  helped  to  a 
])la<'e  in  tlie  coininuuity  even  better  and 
more  useful  than  hi-  had  b(>fore;  he  stops 
worrying,  becomes  cheerful,  his  appetite  im- 
]n-oves,  aiul  his  wound  h(>als  inore  rapidly. 

"To  one  of  strictly  utilitarian  turn  of 
mind,  it  may  seem  even  more  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  show  any  curative  value 
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e  Modern  Collar 


Men  everywhere  are  flocking  to  the  ne\A/ 
Challenge  Cleanable  Collar.  It  is  priced  a  trifle 
higher  than  the  ordinary  collar  but  it  saves  you 
from  $15  to  $20  yearly. 

CHALLENGE 

CLEANABLE 

COLLARS 

(A  Du  Pont  Product) 

eliminate  constant  collar  costs  and  laundry.  They  give  you 
all  the  style,  snap  and  comfort  of  "linen"  collars  with  the 
added  advantages  of  being  instantly  cleanable.  They  won't 
wilt  and  ^A'hen  soiled  a  little  soap  and  water  will  clean  them 
in  a  jifFy. 

Look  them  up.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  write 
us.  State  your  size  and  favorite  style  and  enclose  35  cents 
for  sample  or  $1.05   for  three — a  six  months'  supply. 


THE    ARLINGTON   WORKS 


Owned  and  operated  by 


E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &■  Co. 


725   Broadway 


K'e 


York 


21  East  40th  Street 


...„J 


The  Arlington  Co.   of  Canada,   Ltd.,   Toronto,   Cnt.      Branches:   Montreal  and   Winnipeg 
Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store  when  in  Atlantic  City 

-The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are: 


Explosives:  Industrial,  Agricultural  and  Sporting.  Chemicals:  Pyroxylin  Solutions,  Ethers,  Bronzing  Liquids,  Coal  Tar  Distillates,  Acids,  Heavy 
Chemicals,  Alums,  etc.  Leather  Substitutes:  Fabr.kcid  Upholstery,  Rayntite  Top  Material,  Du  Pont  Rubber  Cloth.  Pyroxylin  Plastics: 
Ivory,  Shell  and  Transparent  Py-ra-lin,  Py-ra-lin  Specialties.  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  and  CufFs.  Paints  and  Varnishes:  For  Industrial 
and  Home  Uses.  Pigments  and  Colors:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Lithopone :  For  Industrial  Uses.  Stains,  Fillers,  Lacquers  and 
Enamels:     For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.       Dyestuffs:    Coal  Tar  DyestutFs  and   Intermediates. 

For   full    information   address:     Advertising   Division,    E.   I.   du  Pont  de  Nemours   &■   Company,    Wilmington,    Delaware 
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C  THE  FISK  HUBBER  CO.  1919 


There  is  a  new  class  of  motorists  today — keen, 
alert,  practical  men  and  women  who  put  their 
motor  cars  to  very  practical  use  in  securmg  for 
them  the  good  things  of  life — in  securing  better 
values  in  the  things   they  use. 


P, 


T "  R.-  lire? 


Fisk  Cords  made  with  Ribbed  uttd  Fiik  ^onSkid  Treads 


RACTICAL  MEN  AND  WOMEN  all  over  America  are  buying 

automobile  tires  with  the  same  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  that 
they  use  in   the  selection  of  any  other  article  o\  practical  use. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  Fisk  business  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  increasing  nimiber  of  discriminating  motorists  and  the  grow- 
ing  tendency  to  buy  tires  on  a  more  critical  basis. 

Fisk.  Cord  Tires  are  big,  sturdy  tires  that  retain  their  thorough- 
bred appearance.  They  are  remarkably  resilient,  smooth-riding 
and  economical  of  gasoline. 

As  AN'  KNi.iGHTENED  MOTORIST  you  Want  to  get  tircs  that  you 
can  feel  sure  of — that  give  you  surplus  mileage,  riding  ease  and 
real  tire  economy. 

Next  time-BMY   FISK. 


FISK  CORD  TIRES 
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in  I  lie  maUintj'  of  a  head  ncckla-ci^  or  (lio 
fashioiiitig  of  a  whii)(H)r(l  Ixilt  or  tlu!  wrav- 
itis  ol"  iv  l>af?  or  riiK;.  But  ask  f  lu^  boy  wlio 
lias  inado  oiu\  wlicthor  ho  wants  to  iiiako 
aiiollu^r.  Ilo  lias  sjxMit  tu.-vny  pleasant 
hours,  which  othorwise  would  liavo  hiiiif;: 
lioavy  on  his  hands,  and  b(>si(los,  in  makiutj 
sonictliinj;  hcautiful  or  nicclianically  ac- 
curate, tli(>rc  has  bccni  awakened  in  iiim  the 
j)rido  of  acconiplishnieul .  Incidentally, 
stiff  lin.i>:ers  have*  ])ecoiiie  limber  in  picking 
out  his  beads  and  drawing'  taut  his  knots, 
and  he  soon  is  ready  .to  pass  from  this 
sedentary  occupation  to  the  more  actix'e 
work  in  the  shojjs. 

"The  curative  value  of  the  many-sided 
reconstruction  program  is  thus  derived 
from  })hysical  effin-t  entaihnl  in  the  various 
projects,  from  tlu>  substitution  of  hope  for 
discouragement,  and  from  the  diversion 
afTorded  by  occupations  not  in  themselves 
productive. 

"The  disabled  soldier  does  not  know  in 
advance  all  the  ways  in  which  his  dose  of 
reconstruction  medicine  will  benefit  him. 
He  does  know,  however,  that  it  is  easy  to 
take  and  he  feels  its  good  effects,  and  one 
day  suddenly  realizes  that  his  whole  view 
of  life  has  been  altered  from  one  of  dis- 
couragement to  an  ardent  desire  to  get 
back  into  the  game,  where  the  oppor- 
tunities are  greater  than  he  had  ever 
thought  possible." 


HOW  HIGHER  WAGES  SAVE  BABIES' 
LIVES 

THE  higher  wages  you  have,  the  more 
likely  your  baby  is  to  live.  Doubling 
the  father's  income,  where  it  is  low  enough, 
also  doubles  his  babies'  chance  of  life. 
Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
upon  whose  investigations  the  above  state- 
ments are  based,  believes  them  to  indicate 
the  necessity  of  an  "irreducible  minimum 
living  standard,"  sustained  by  a  minimum 
wage,  and  perhaps  by  other  expedients. 
At  present  she  believes  that  we  do  not 
give  every  child  a  fail-  chance  to  live. 
The  three  things  that  lessen  a  baby's 
chances  are  insufficient  wages,  bad  housing, 
and  a  mother  who  is  obliged  to  help  earn 
the  family  income.  The  studies  of  infant 
mortality  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  have 
been  conducted  for  six  years  past  in  eight 
cities,  ranging  from  50,000  to  500,000  in 
population.  They  include  a  "steel  city," 
Johnstown,  Pa.;  two  textile  cities,  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  and  New  Bedford,  Mass.; 
Brockton,  Mass.,  a  center  for  the  manu- 
facture of  high-grade  shoes;  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  a  manufacturing  city  with  no 
one  predominating  industry;  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  chiefly  given  over  to  the  manu- 
facture of  brass;  Akron,  Ohio,  a  rubber- 
manufacturing  center,  and  Baltimore, 
Md.,  a  large  cosmopolitan  city.  In  addi- 
tion, rural  studies  of  maternal  and  infant 
welfare  have  been  made,  with  especial 
reference  to  showing  the  amount  and 
quality  of  care  obtainable  for  mothers  and 
babies  in  the  remoter  and  newer  country 
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anvis.  Writ(\s  Miss  Lalliroji  in  a  |)aper 
r(*ad  before  the  I'liblic  Health  Association 
and  j)riiite(l  iii  V'Ae  Aim'.rirnii  .Joiininl  of 
I'uhlic  Ifcdllh  (iJostoii): 

"Income  is  iinporlant  for  what  it  buys. 
Its  adequacy' may  be  tested,  for  exaTiipl:-, 
by  housing.  A  comparison  of  rent  ])ai<l 
with  infant-mortality  rales  in  Alancliester. 
N.  11.,  shows  tile  general  li'iideiicy  of 
infant-mortality  rates  to  fall  as  housing 
conditions  improve.  According  to  the 
I'eport  of  the  Children's  Bureau  on  infant 
mortality  in  tiiat  city,  there  were  175 
homes  of  live-born  bal)ies  where  tlu>  rental 
paid  was  less  than  .fT-W  ])er  month,  and 
the  infant-mortality  rate  among  babies 
in  these  homes  was  211.4,  or  more  than 
double  the  census  figun^  for  the  registra- 
tion area  in  1915  of  100  per  1,000  living 
births.  The  largest  number  of  babies,  7(Ki. 
was  found  in  homes  where  the  rent  paid 
was  from  ,f7.50  up  to  $12.49.  The  rate  for 
this  group  was  1 72. 1 .  Tliere "were  300  bai )ies 
in  the  next  class,  where  the  rentals  were 
from  .112.50  to  .117.49,  and  the  infant- 
mortality  rate  among  them  was  156.7. 
Only  62  babies  belonged  to  homes  with  a 
rental  of  $17.50  and  over,  and  six  deaths 
occurred  among  them.  Here  the  rate  was 
about  1  in  10  or  the  equivalent  of  th(^ 
census  figure  for  191.5.  The  parents  of 
186  babies  owned  their  homes,  and  the 
infant-death  rate  was  still  lower,  86  per 
1,000.  The  Johnstown  report  says:  'In 
homes  of  496  live-born  babies  where  bath- 
tubs were  found,  the  infant-mortality  rate 
was  72.6,  while  it  was  more  than  double, 
or  164.8,  where  there  were  no  bathtubs. 
.  .  .  lu  a  city  of  Johnstown's  housing 
standards,  the  tub  is  an  index  of  a  good 
home,  a  suitable  house  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint,  a  fairly  comfortable  income,  and 
all  the  favorable  conditions  that  go  with 
such  an  income.' 

"Income  plays  a  chief  part  in  determin- 
ing the  location  of  the  home  as  well  as  the 
kind  of  home.  The  report  for  Waterbury. 
Conn.,  shows  that  the  infant-mortality  rate 
for  children  born  in  houses  located  on  the 
street  was  120.6,  while  that  for  children 
born  in  houses  placed  on  the  rear  of  a 
lot  or  on  an  alley  was  172.0. 

"Overcrowding  is  another  housing  con- 
dition that  accompanies  low  income.  The 
report  on  Manchester,  N.  H.,  says:  'The 
infant-mortality  rate  'showed  a  steady 
increase  according  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons per  room.  It  was  123.3  where  the 
average  was  less  than  one;  177.8  where  the 
average  was  one  but  under  two;  and 
261.7  where  the  average  was  two  but  less 
than  three.'  It  is  significant  that  in 
Brockton,  Avhere  wages,  taken  by  and 
large,  were  better  than  in  any  other  city 
studied,  and  wdiere  the  infant-mortality 
rate  was  markedly  low,  there  is  no  acute 
housing  problem.  Yet  in  Brockton,  as  in 
the  other  cities,  the  infant-mortality  rate 
was  highest  in  the  most  crowded  homes. 
In  houses  where  there  was  less  than  one 
person  to  a  room,  infant  deaths  occurred 
at  a  rate  of  86.5  per  thousand  births; 
where  there  was  more  than  one  person  to  a 
room  that  rate  rose  to  110.2.  Only  32 
out  of  1,210  Brockton  babies  were  born 
into  homes  where  there  were  more  than 
two  persons  to  a  room 

"Another  test  of  the  adequacy  of  income 
is  the  employment  of  the  mother.  The 
Johnstown  report  says:  'The  infant- 
mortality  rate  is  higher  among  the  babies 
of  wage-earning  mothers  than  among  the 
others,  being  188,  as  compared  with  a  rate 
of  117.6  among  the  babies  of  non-wage- 
earning  mothers.  Wage-earning  mothers 
and  low-wage  fathers  are  in  ijraetically  the 
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Where  to  Stop 

WOULDN'T  it  add  im- 
mensely to  the  j)leasiire 
f)f  your  motor  trips  to  know 
all  about  every  desirable  hotel 
en  route— where  you  can  enjoy 
excellent  service,  good  food 
and  a  good  bed?  You  will 
find  most  of  them  recom- 
mended and  described  in 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 
Z   BLUE  BOOK  ^ 

The  Standard  Road  Guide 
of  America 


Drop  in  at  the  next  bookstore,  sup- 
ply store,  garage,  or  news-stand  and 
examine  a  copy.  Price  $3.00,  or 
sent   postpaid    on  receipt   of  $3.15. 

The  Automobile  Blue  Book] 

Publishing  Company 

New  York        Chicago 
San  Francisco 


STANDARD     DKmONARY     su|ii-ri,.nt.v    quickly     liecf.iijps 
iil;iin   t"  tlie  man  vr  woman  wIim  iiivestigatos. 


M  O    -    VS/ 


R^O  US  PAT  OT' 


V-E^INi; 


^^[fOC^CS 


How  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  porch — 

IT  can  be  made  the  favorite 
gathering  place  for  all  the 
family — a  delightful  outdoor  room 
—  if  it  is  made  cozy  and  attractive  by 
proper  use  of  Porch  Shades.  Our 
free  "Book  of  Porches"  tells  you 
how  to  do  it,  shows  you  how  others 
have  beautified  porches  of  all  kinds  and 
s.zes  with  Aerolux  Porch  Shades. 

This  book  explains,  too,  why 
Aerolux  Porch  Shades  give  you 
greater  comfort  and  longer  wear  than 
ordinary  shades. 

Write  for  this  book — you  w  ill  find 
it  interesting  and  you  will  not  be 
obligated  in  any  way. 

The  Aeroshade   Company 

920  Oakland  Ave. 
Waokesha,  Wis. 
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Concrete 

for  speed   and 
permanence 

CONCRETE— fluid  rock — is  handled  by  methods 
that  give  greatest  speed  to  construction.  Well 
mixed,  it  "sets"  as  solid  as  the  rock  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills — holds  back  the  mighty  pressure  of  the 
world's  greatest  dams — bridges  the  world's  rivers — 
opens  highways  to  the  traffic  of  the  world — houses  the 
world's  industry.  It  is  the  living  rock  serving  civiliza- 
tion's greatest  and  humblest  needs. 

KOEHRING 

Concrete  /fixers 
standardize  concrete 

Koehring- mixed  Concrete  is  dominant  strength 
concrete  because  the  Koehring  re-mixing  action  de- 
livers a  uniform  distribution  of  stone,  sand  and  cement 

to  every  cubic  foot  of  construction. 

Koehring-equipped  contractors  de- 
serve recognition  for  the  use  of  the 
mixer  that  deliverscfomirjanf  strength 
concrete.  Write  for  Van  Vleck's  book 
"Standardized  Concrete." 

KOEHRING   MACHINE   CO.,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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same  groups,  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
an  exact  measurement  of  the  comparative 
weight  of  the  two  factors  in  the  production 
of  a  high  infant-mortality  rate.'  In 
.Johnstown,  no  woman-employing  iadus- 
tries  were  found,  but  many  of  the  poorest 
foreign  mothers  kept  lodgers  and  boarders, 
the  percentage  of  mothers  contributing  to 
the  family  income  varying  from  47.6  per 
cent,  in  the  lowest  wage  group  to  2.0  per 
cent,  in  families  where  the  father  earns 
.1fl,200  or  more.  In  the  case  of  this  tj'pe 
of  working  mothexs,  altho  there  is  severe 
toil,  the  baby  profits  because  there  is  not 
the  necessity  for  artificial  feeding  which 
exists  when  the  mother  is  away  from  the 
child  during  working  hours.  In  Man- 
chester, X.  H.,  Avhere  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  women  workers  in  the  textile 
trades.  679  mothers  of  babies  were  emplojed 
(luring  the  year  following  their  baby's 
birth,  3o3  in  the  home,  326  outside,  and 
88.J  were  not  employed.  While  the  rate 
for  the  babies  of  mothers  at  home  and 
with  no  employment  save  that  of  car- 
ing for  their  households  was  122.0,  that 
for  mothers  employed  outside  the  home 
was  312.9." 

That  mothers  do  not  choose  to  go  out  to 
work  leaving  young  babies  at  home  is 
shoAvn  by  the  lessening  proportion  em- 
ployed as  the  husband's  wages  increase. 
In  ]Manchester,  65.7  per  cent,  of  the 
mothers  whose  husbands  earned  less  than 
$')i\0  were  gainfully  employed  during  the 
year  following  the  baby's  birth,  while  only 
9.5  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  whose  husbands 
earned  more  than  .'$1,2.50  were  so  emploj-ed. 
ISIiss  Lathrop  regards  the  facts  that  the 
infant-mortality  rate  increases  when  the 
mothers  go  out  leaving  young  babies  at 
home,  and  that  the  number  of  mothers  so 
employed  rapidly  decreases  as  the  father's 
wages  increase,  as  an  impressive  demon- 
stration of  the  connection  between  income 
and  infant  mortality.     She  goes  on: 

"Poverty  may  be  accompanied  by 
ignorance.  Altho  it  is  not  possible  to  gage 
the  relative  ignorance  of  the  care  of 
children  according  to  income,  it  is  clear 
that  poverty  takes  away  the  defenses  by 
which  the  effects  of  ignorance  may  be 
evaded.  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  Medical 
Officer  of  the  English  Local  Crovernment 
Board,  oflfers  a  spirited  defense  of  the  work- 
ing-class mother  in  this  connection.  He 
says : 

"'Maternal  ignorance  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  chief  factor  in  the  causation 
of  excessive  child  mortality.  It  is  a  com- 
fortable doctrine  for  the  well-to-do  person 
to  adopt;  and  it  goes  far  to  relieve  his  con- 
science ill  the  contemplation  of  excessive 
suffering  amd  mortality  among  the  poor. 
.  .  .  There  is  little  reason  to  belie\e  that 
the  average  ignorance  in  matters  of  healtli 
of  the  working-class  mother  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  mothers  in  other 
classes  of  society.  .  .  .  But  the  ignorance 
of  the  working-class  mother  is  dangerous. 
]>ecaus<^  it  is  associated  with  relative  social 
lielplessness.  To  remedy  this,  what  is 
needed  is  that  the  environment  of  the 
infant  of  the  ]>oor  should  be  leveled  uj) 
toward  that  of  the  infant  of  the  well-to-do. 
and  that  medical  advice  and  nursing  as- 
sistanc(>  should  ]h\  made  available  for  the 
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Barked 


Knuckles 


set  of  barked   knuckles 
will    teach   you 


A* 
will    teacti   you    more 
about  a  wrench  than   a 
course  in  mechanics. 

A  round  shouldered  nut  you 
can't  get  a  grip  on  will  add  to 
this  knowledge  more  than  a 
year  in  a  factory. 

That's  the  way  you  learn 
that  one  wrench  slips  and  the 
other  grips  — that  one  nicks  its 
sharp  edges  under  pressure 
while  the  other  holds  true — 
that  one  wears  out  and  the 
other  endures.  Yes,  there  is 
all  that  difference  between  such 
simple  things  as  one  wrench 
and  another. 

They  may  look  somewhat 
alike.  But  the  wrench  that 
fits  and  holds  and  endures  is 
marked  —  for  you  —  with 
Triangle  B. 

Ask   your    mechanic.      He 


T6e 


knows  all  about 
Billings  &  Spencer 
wrenches,  because  to 
him  good  tools  mean 
a  good  job. 

He  will  tell  you  that  they  are 
hand-fitting,  well  balanced, 
sturdy — tools  of  tough  (not 
brittle)  steel — tools  you  can 
lean  on  and  rely  on,  day  in  and 
year  out  —  tools  that  will  gain 
and  deserve  such  friendship 
and  respect  as  you  accord  to 
tried  friends. 

It  has  taken  several  thou- 
sand men  fifty  years  to  develop 
all  that  Triangle  B  of  Billings 
&  Spencer  means.  On  a  drop 
forging,  a  tool,  or  a  forging 
machine,  it  says  :  "Rely  on  me. 
I  am  made  as  well  as  I  can  be 
made.  I  shall  not  fail."  And 
it  started  to  say  these  things 
to  the  world  of  industry  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War. 


The  scleroscope  tests  hardness  of 
steel  by  the  rebound  of  a  diamond 
tipped  weight.  Modern  and  scien- 
tific forging  countenances  no  guess- 
work. 


wSpencer  Go 


Hartford 


The  First  Commercial  Drop  For^in^  Plant  in  America 
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Wives  of  Doctors 

Don't  Have  Corns 


Doctors  All  Know  Blue=jay 

It  is  made  by  a  surgical  dressing  house  whose 
products  doctors  use. 

Doctors'  wives  use  Blue-jay  when  a  corn  ap- 
pears.    And  they  end  it  at  once  and  forever. 

Millions  of  others  now^  use  the  same  method. 
In  a  moment  they  apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster.  The 
wrapping  makes  it  snug  and  comfortable,  and 
they  forget  the  corn. 

In  48  hours  they  remove  the  Blue-jay  and  the 

corn   is  ended.     Only  a  few  of  the  toughest 

corns  need  a  second  application. 

The  pain  is  stopped  instantly.  The  corn  is  ended — 
and  completely      in  two  days. 

Blue-jay  has  done  that  for  millions  of  corns.  Your 
corns  are  not  different.      It  will  do  it  for  your  corns. 

If  you  have  corns  and  don't  prove  this  you  do  yourself 
an  injustice. 


Corns  Are  Out-of-Date 

In  the  old  days  corns  were  common.  Nearly 
everybody  had  them. 

People  pared  them,  padded  them,  coddled 
them  and  kept  them. 

Nowadays,  most  people  never  suffer  corns. 
Yet  tight,  dainty  shoes  are  more  common  than 
ever. 

Consider  that  fact.  The  reason  lies  in  this 
scientific  Blue-jay. 

One  user  told  another,  until  millions  now 
employ  it. 

Quit  Old  Methods 

Paring  is  unsafe  and  temporary.  Padding  is  unsightly. 
Old,  harsh,  mussy  treatments  have  been  discredited. 
These  are  scientific  days. 

Try  Blue-jay  on  one  corn.  Learn  that  the  pain  does 
end.     Learn  that  the  corn  does  disappear. 

Learn  that  these  results  come  in  an  easy,  gentle  v»ray. 

When  you  do,  your  com  troubles  are  over — all  of  them, 
forever. 

Try  it  tonight. 


Hovv^  Blue=jay  Acts 

A  is  a  thin,  soft,  protecting  ring  which  stops  the  pain 
by  relieving  the  pressure. 

B  is  the  B  &  B  weuc  centered  on  the  corn  to  gently  un- 
dermine it. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive.  It  wraps  around  the  toe  and 
makes  the  plaster  snug  and  comfortable. 


Blue=jay 

The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 


Stops  Pain  Instantly — Ends  Corns  Completely 
25  cents — At  Druggists 


BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied   Products 


■  -w^-1  ( -^^ 
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pool'  as  promijtly  as  it  is  for  persons  of 
higher  social  status.' 

"Among  the  essentials  of  a  lowered 
infant-mortality  rate  arc: 

"1.  Medical  and  nursing  care  at  the 
service  of  all  mothers  and  infants  in  this 
country,  a  i)olicy  which  has  been  discust 
in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  th(>  Childn^n's 
Bureau  with  reference  to  foreign  experience 
and  the  setting  forth  of  a  plan  for  rural 
l)rovision  in  the  United  States. 

"2.  Adequate  teaching  in  the  normal 
hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy  made 
available  for  all  girls  and  women. 

"3.  Community  rt^sponsibility  for  decent 
housing  and  sanitation. 

"But  finally,  and  fundamentally,  a 
general  recognition  throughout  the  country 
that  a  decent  income,  solf-respectingly 
earned  by  the  father,  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  the  only  fair  division  of  labor 
between  the  father  and  the  mother  of 
young  children,  and  the  strongest  safeguard 
against  a  high  infant-mortality  rate. 

"We  still  cling  to  the  shaken,  but  not 
shattered,  belief  that  this  free  country 
gives  every  man  his  chance  and  that  an 
income  sufficient  to  bring  up  a  family 
decently  is  attainable  by  all  honest  people 
who  are  not  hopelessly  stupid  or  in- 
corrigibly lazy.  The  fathers  of  88  per 
cent,  of  the  babies  included  in  the  Bureau's 
studies  earned  less  than  $1,250  a  year; 
27  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $550.  As  the 
income  doubled  the  mortality-rate  was 
more  than  halved.  Which  is  the  more  safe 
and  sane  conclusion!  That  88  per  cent, 
of  all  these  fathers  were  incorrigibly  indo- 
lent or  below  normal  mentally,  or  that 
sound  public  eeonomj^  demands  an  irre- 
ducible minimum  living  standard  to  be 
sustained  by  a  minimum  wage  and  such 
other  expedients  as  may  be  developed  in  a 
determined  effort  to  give  every  child  a 
fair  chance?" 


THE  KAISER  PSYCHOANALYZED 


"POR  the  simplest  explanation  of  the 
-'-  Kaiser's  personality  one  must  go  to 
the  most  complicated  of  sciences,  psycho- 
analysis, according  to  a  writer  in  American 
Medicine  (New  York,  April).  His  inter- 
view, given  out  in  a  querulous  moment 
and  retracted  in  the  panic  that  followed, 
must  remain,  we  are  told,  as  a  psychologic 
monument  for  all  time.  The  Kaiser  was 
always  "a  garrulous  old  paranoiac,"  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  and  the  generals  who 
conducted  his  pathetic  career  knew  what 
they  were  doing  when  they  assigned  Karl 
Rosner  to  him  as  a  press-agent  and  let 
him  talk  his  heart  out  over  tear-stirring 
violets  and  such-like  things  for  the  benefit 
of  a  public  to  which  Wilhelm  had  suc- 
cessfully played  for  thirty-odd  years.  We 
read  further: 

"His  interview  granted  to  Harold 
Begbie  was  very  much  in  character,  but 
for  once  the  Kaiser  spoke  honestly,  and 
immediately  afterward  he  regretted  it. 
His  denial  that  he  ever  gave  an  interview 
to  any  one  is  of  no  avail;  any  student  of 
character  knows  that  the  strange  things  he 
uttered  were  so  genuine  a  product  that  it 
eovdd  not  have  been  manufactured.  To 
those  who  knew  the  man  only  as  a  boastful, 


Coaf  Collars  and 
DANDRUFF/ 


TF  dandruff  has  a  way  of  becoming  disagree- 
^  ably  familiar  with  coat  collars,  we  can  tell 
you  a  way  to  check  this  unpleasant  familiarity. 

Yes — Packer's  Tar  Soap.  But  of  course  even 
^'Packer's"  will  not  down  dandruff  without 
help  from  you.  It  is  a  *'fifty-fifty"  partner- 
ship, so  to  speak,  and  your  co-operation  should 
be  persistent  to  be  effective. 

You  should  use  your  cake  of  pine -tar 
**Packer's"  regularly^  according  to  directions. 
Lather  your  head  thoroughly,  then  massage 
the  lather  into  your  scalp  with  your  finger-tips, 
rinsing  it  off  with  warm  water. 

Repeating  the  shampooing  process  before  the 
final  rinsing  enables  '*  Packer's"  to  do  its  best 
work.  The  first  lather  loosens  and  removes  the 
dandruff  flakes,  while  repeating  the  shampoo 
gives  the  scalp  all  the  benefits  of  the  healthful 
pine-tar  lather. 

This  simple  treatment  spells  discouragement 
to  dandruff  and,  if  persisted  in,  offers  freedom 
from  a  most  distressing  scalp  condition. 


It   is   well  worth   your  while  to  write  for  our  Manual,    "The 
Hair  and  Scalp — Modern  Care  and  Treatment,"    36   pages  of 
practical  information.     Sent  free  on  request.      For  sample   half- 
cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  send  ten  cents. 


PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

''''Pure  as  the  Pines' 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses  delight- 
fully   and    refreshes    the    scalp  —  keeping    the    hair    soft    and 
attractive.      Liberal  sample  bottle  loc. 

THE    PACKER    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Dept.  84F,  116-120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Packer  Products  are  sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 
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The  Long  Way 


Round  Robin  Hood's  Bam 


EDWARD  JONES,  Prsaioit  ROBERT  JOHNSON,  Vtnr  Ptoidmt  wid  ^tnulrtt  SAMUEL  SIMPSON.  Sfcwuiy 

Akron,  O., Hay  31it, ,pi§^ 

M — Saw  Fhiladelphia  T;ardTrfu-s  ;"nnipnny 


.H-^t^ 


^>l. 


C 


Kw  Philaaolphia.  Ohio. 


OnJerNo.  ' 


JONES,  JOHNSON  &  COMPANY 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Hardware  Dealers 

Agricultural  Implements,  House  Furnishing  Goods,  Mechanics'  Tools,  Cutlery 

Bicycles  and  Accessories 


3§  Cross     f.revs  C  15^  per  Tcz  Lobe  CO-lC-i:-". 

6     Gross  4  x  3/8  Stove  Bolt  ©  80?f  per  doz  Less  35-40-10-^  J-^ 

12  Dross  Screw  Eyes  @  e^j^  per  dois  Less  75-50-20-5 

1     eroBs   2  inch  Hinges  S  12j^  per  Pr  Less  50-35-175-3 

IS  Bales  Barbed  Wire  140  lbs  Each  t-  1.95  per  C  Less  7^^-gi.-l 


Ite  Bwtyow 
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The  Short  Way 


Straight  to  the  Answer 


It  takes  a  sharp  pencil  and  a  good 
head  to  figure  chain  discounts  rapidly, 
and  without  mistakes.  It's  a  tiresome 
job  at  best. 

Even  our  old  familiar  friend  "less  SO- 
SO- 15-2"  involves  eight  separate  mathe- 
matical problems — which  have  to  be 
solved  whether  you  put  them  down  on 
paper  or  do  them  in  your  head. 

With  the  Burroughs  Calculator  it's  just 
a  matter  of  remembering  the  equivalents 
of  the  discounts  most  commonly  in  use — 
and  you  have  the  answer,  in  one  simple 
mechanical  operation. 

If  it's  figuring  of  any  sort — put  it  up 
to  the  Burroughs.  It  saves  time  in 
extending  and  checking  invoices ;  figuring 
payrolls;  preparing  cost  figures;  proving 
freight  bills  and  allowances;  making 
estimates;  converting  foreign  currency; 
figuring  selling  prices  and  profits ;  totaling 
sales  by  classes,  figuring  interest,  and 
checking  all  sorts  of  calculations. 


+ 


The  Burroughs  Calculator  is  the  result  of  years 
of  studying  how  calculating  is  done  in  business. 

It  embodies  the  latest  and  most  modem  ex- 
pression of  what  operators  and  owners  demand 
in  portability,  accuracy,  speed,  and  absolute 
dependability. 

All  this  at  a  price  that  would  be  impossible 
except  for  two  things.  First:  That  it  was 
built  by  Burroughs;  and  second:  That  it  has 
greater  strength  and  speed  with  fewer  parts. 


no 
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To  the  Trade: — The  Johns- 
Manville  sales  policy  assures 
both  jobber  and  dealer  real 
trade  protection.  Ask  for 
details. 


Your  Ford  needs 

a  Speedometer 

^^THER  accessories  may  be  in  the 
^^  luxury  class,  but  a  reliable  speed- 
ometer is  a  necessity  to  economic  and 
efficient  motoring. 

Unless  you  know  how  far  you  go,  how 
fast  you  go  and  what  your  gas,  oil  and 
tire  cost  per  mile  is,  you  are  operating 
your  car  under  a  very  great  disadvan- 
tage and  probably  with  considerable 
waste. 

Johns -Manville 

SPEEDOMETER 

/°^  FORD  ^^^■^ 


COVERS^ 

naooNTiNE 


Through — 

A^bestos^ 

and  its  allied  products 


Mounted  on  a  handsomely  finished  instrument 
board  with  adjustable  end  brackets  that  assure 
a  snug,  non-rattling  fit  to  any  open  model  Ford 
car.  Also  special  model  for  Sedan  Fords.  A 
high  grade  instrument  in  every  essential,  giving 
perfect  accuracy  on  season,  trip  and  speed  in- 
dicators. Johns-Manville  Service  and  Respon- 
sibility stands  behind  your  satisfaction. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Serves  in 


Conservation 

Hral    liuuUiion*.    High 

Temperaturt  Crmenii. 

Atbftio*  Roofing*, 

Pkclungt,  Brakr 

Linings,  Fir« 

Prrvcntion 

ProdiKU 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 

Automotive  Equipment 
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swashbuckling,  blood-and-thunder  imperial 
hero,  the  whimpering,  snivehng  nature  of 
his  message  to  the  world  must  ha%e  come 
as  a  surprize;  but  to  the  psychoanalyst 
the  man  who  acknowledged  a  partnership 
only  with  Gott  (and  Golt  the  junior 
partner)  was  never  a  puzzle.  Long  before 
the  interview  was  made  public,  a  well- 
known  disciple  of  Freud  set  him  down  as 
suffering  markedly  from  an  inferiority- 
complex,  and  it  is  this  inferiority-complex 
which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  the  Kaiser  e\er 
said,  thought,  or  did. 

"It  is  common  knowledge  that  Wilhelm 
HohenzoUern  is  a  cripple,  and  it  is  almost 
as  well  established  that  he  came  into  the 
world  under  the  handicap  of  inherited 
disease.  This  scion  of  a  great  imperial 
house,  destined  to  become  the  ruler  of  an 
aggres.sive,  masterful  race  of  Nietzschean 
blond  beasts,  was  in  no  wise  suited  for  the 
role  destiny  had  imposed  on  him.  His 
shrunken  arm,  his  pathetically  puny  figure, 
his  whole  unheroic  and  unprepossessing 
make-up  were  a  constant  source  of  humilia- 
tion to  liim.  Realizing  this,  the  one  aim 
of  his  life  was  to  deceive  the  world,  to 
draw  attention  away  from  these  short- 
comings, to  impose  himself  on  the  public 
as  a  giant,  physically  and  intellectually,  as 
a  colossus  of  courage  and  ability,  as  the 
perfect  symbol  of  perfect  kinghood.  And 
everj'  utterance  of  his  career,  cAery  act 
of  his  rule,  was  designed  toward  this  end. 
Charity  might  betray  weakness;  he  must 
not  be  charitable.  Kindness  might  betray 
a  desire  for  sympathy;  he  must  not  be 
kind.  An  inclination  toward  peace  might 
indicate  cowardice;  he  must  become  known 
as  the  greatest  war-lord  of  all  time.  Hence 
his  coalition  with  the  heartless  war-party 
of  Germany  in  the  effort  to  build  up  the 
vast  war-machine  which  drained  the 
resources  of  Germany;  hence  his  famous 
Hun  speech  to  the  German  troops  who  were 
dispatched  to  China  during  the  Boxer 
rebellion;  hence  his  periodical,  blustering 
challenges  to  the  world  at  every  crisis 
in  which  his  country  was  involved.  And 
in  time  the  world  began  to  belie^•e  that  the 
man  was  really  modeled  after  a  heroic 
pattern.  Many  able  observers  were 
deceived.  Even  such  a  shrewd  judge  of 
character  as  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt 
was  taken  in.  But  the  great  test  came 
when  Germany  lost  the  war  and  the  Kaiser 
had  to  flee  the  country.  His  career  had 
come  to  an  end,  he  was  a  failure,  he  was 
found  out.  And  what  defense  did  he  offer 
to  an  undeceived  world?  What  justifica- 
tion did  this  fearless  hero  offer  for  the  course 
he  had  pursued  so  confidently  for  three 
decades?  His  famous  interview  is  the 
answer.  Robbed  of  his  glittering  entourage 
of  impressive  uniforms,  of  the  camouflagt^ 
of  royalty  that  always  protected  him, 
he  stands  revc^aled  for  what  he  is  and 
always  was — a  maudhn,  quaking,  whimper- 
ing weakling.  And,  cowering  imder  the 
lash  of  the  world's  accusation,  he  tells 
more  of  himself  than  the  public^  has  ever 
suspected. 

"'Don't  blame  me!'  he  cried.  'It  wasn't 
my  fault.  I  didn't  do  it.  My  generals  are 
responsible.  I  didn't  want  the  war.  I 
was  a  lover  of  peace.  My  generals  and  my 
diplomats  wanted  war,  and  1  was  thrust 
aside  without  any  consideration.  My 
generals  did  as  they  liked  and  they  never 
told  me  anything.  I  was  only  a  figure- 
head. When  an  imijortant  message  arrived 
at  headquarters  1  was  shoved  out  of  the 
room,   so   they   could    take   it   up   among 
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thciiisi'hcs.  'riicy  lac^kcd  Karl  Rosncr  on 
to  mv,  aiul  s(>ii(  mv  around  Ihc  country 
luakiny  pn^tty  spocchos — anything  so  lon^' 
as  they  had  nio  out  of  tho  way.  Those 
nasty  diplomats  were  th(>  ruin  of  nic.  If 
it  were  not  for  them,  I'd  still  be  a  great 
man  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  i  didn't 
dare  open  my  mouth  to  protest.  I  was 
a  puppet  in  their  hands.  Don't  blame 
me.  1  couldn't  help  it!'  All  of  which  is 
so  amazingly  interesting  beeause  it  is 
amazingly  true.  The  Kaiser  was  nothing 
but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  German 
war-makers.  He  acknowledges  it  now. 
Trapt  by  defeat,  \io  frankly  admits  the 
inferiorit>'  which  it  had  been  his  life-work 
to  conceal.  Robbed  of  his  pose,  he  cringes 
and  squirms  and  begs  for  mercy.  He 
didn't  do  it!  Fearing  punishment  at  tho 
hands  of  the  English,  he  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  assure  his  English  interviewer 
that  he  has  always  loved  the  people  whom 
his  Zeppelins  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
Fearing  French  retribution,  he  effusively 
insists  that  he  has  alwaj^s  been  an  admirer 
of  French  culture.  Fearing  the  vengeance 
of  the  deceived  German  people,  he  swears 
that  he  has  always  tried  to  lead  them  into 
the  ways  of  peace.  Fear  is  the  key-note 
of  his  whole  confession.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  career,  he  utters  the  truth;  and  then, 
aware  of  how  much  he  has  revealed,  he 
grows  alarmed,  and  retracts  the  confession. 
He  didn't  do  even  that !  There  never  was  a 
more  clear  case  of  inferiority-comi^lex." 


A   HOSPITAL   LIKE  A   HOTEL 


WHY  not?  A  hospital,  like  a  hotel, 
is  a  building  for  housing  temporarih' 
a  large  number  of  persons.  Unlike  a  hotel, 
it  must  include  certain  features  dependent 
on  the  fact  that  its  inmates  are  undergoing 
treatment  for  injury  or  disease.  But  so  far 
as  its  living-quarters  for  patients  are  con- 
cerned, why  should  it  not  be  patterned  after 
an  up-to-date  hostelrj-?  Asa  S.  Bacon, 
superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital of  Chicago,  answers  this  question  by 
proposing  a  type  of  hospital  looking  on  the 
outside  exactly  like  a  hotel  or  an  apart- 
ment-house. The  proposed  type,  Mr. 
Bacon  thinks,  is  both  moi-e  efficient  and 
economical  than  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
patient  with  a  moderate  income.  Writes 
Mr.  Bacon  in  Hospital  Management  (Chi- 
cago, May) : 

,"It  is  often  said  that  our  hospitals  are 
for  the  rich  and  the  very  poor.  There  is  no 
medium  accommodation  for  the  great 
middle  class.  For  the  average  patient,  tho 
present  private  rooms  are  too  expensive, 
and  his  nervous,  sensitive  condition  rebels 
against  the  ward.  And  yet  the  man  in 
moderate  circumstances,  unable  to  pay  for 
an  expensive  room,  should  find  a  haven  of 
quiet,  peace,  and  rest  in  the  hospital. 
These  people  are  in  the  majority.  They 
deserve  consideration,  for  they  are  the 
backbone  of  the  community 

"All  of  the  large  industries  in  the  past 
few  years  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  study  of  efficient  production  and  the 
elimination  of  lost  motion,  with  the  end  in 
view  of  cheaper  and  better  products.  In 
many   cases   this  has  led   to   some   very 
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Read  this  Guarantee  \Z-'  Clock  illustraUd  above  is  MQONLITE—RADIU  M  DIAL,  has  a  one  day 

time  movement,  in  polishid  mahoRuny  case.  5  inches  hi^h.  with  3  inch  dial. 

GILBERT 

NIGHT  AND  DAY 

Radium  Dial  Clocks 

are  backed  by  a  guarantee  which  insures  night  visibility 
for  years.  Coupled  with  this  is  our  own  guarantee  of 
the  reliability  of  these  new  and  attractive  clocks. 

Their  distinct  radium  markings  and  strong  luminosity 

"Make  Night  Time  Plain  as  Day" 

These  Radium  Gilberts  are  a  convenience  unapproached 
by  any  ordinary,  day-time  clock. 

You'll  find  their  all-night  and  all-day  utility  indispen- 
sable. And  they  reflect  quality  in  every  detail  of  dial, 
case  and  finish. 

Select  yours  f?vm  several  fascinating  models 

at  your  dealer  s, 

WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  CLOCK  CO. 

Dept.  L.  D. 

Good    Cflockinakers    Since    1807    at 
WINSTED      ...      -    CONNECTICUT 

Dealers:   T/ie  tnaj^ket  for  Gilbert  Radium  Clocks  has 
come  to  you.   Supply  it.   Write  for  attractive  proposition. 


GILBERT  NINE— RADIUM  DIAL         WINLITE—RADIUM  DIAL 
Nine  day  clock  with  automatic  Intermittent  alarm — one  day 

alarm,  7  inches  hi^h  movement,  b%  inches  high 


TWILITE— RADIUM  DIAL 

One  day  alarm  clock 

6H  inches  high 
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CTRENGTH!    Might  sustained 
by   right.    The   Huns  backed 
across  the  Rhine  facing  two  mil- 
lion straight-shooting  Yanks. 

To  supply  Colt's  Firearms  to  the 
gallant  boys  who  went  over  there 
was  our  business.  To  use  them 
right   was   theirs.      Did   they? 

TOEY  DID. 

And  now  we  are  making  COLTS 
so  you  can  own  a  Colt  Automatic 
Pistol  or  Colt  Revolver. 

Do  not  accept  "the  next  best.'* 
You  want  Colt  protection  for  your 

home.      For    ac- 
curacy, dependa- 
bility and  safety 
— every  world 
struggle  since    1836 
has    proved     there    is 
nothing  like  a  Colt.       Its 
glorious      associations     will 
make  you  proud  to  own  one. 

It  would  be  well  to  tell  your 
dealer  the  size  and  model 
Colt  Automatic  Pistol  or  Colt 
Revolver  you  prefer  to  guide 
him  in  his  order. 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS 
MFG.  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


Over 
There 

Over 
Here 


Trade  Mark  rcKlstered 


Manufacturers  of 
Colt's  Revolvers 
Colt's  Automatic  Pistols 


Colt's  (Browning)  Automatic   Machine  Guns 
Colt's  (Browning)  Automatic  Machine  Rifles 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


radical  changes,  not  only  in  methods  of 
administration,  but  in  the  abandonment  of 
present  plants  and  the  building  of  new  ones, 
simply  because  the  phjsical  arrangements 
of  the  old  were  beyond  remodeling,  and 
hopeless. 

"Hospital  superintendents  have  been 
watching  this  evolution  and  have  gained 
many  hints,  applj'ing  them  in  their  opera- 
tion of  the  old  hospital  buildings,  but  it 
has  been  a  repairman's  job,  and  has  only 
helped  out  to  a  small  extent;  enough  so, 
however,  to  prove  convincingly  that,  if 
given  a  chance,  efficiency  methods  would 
do  as  much  for  hospitals  as  thej'  have  done 
for  industries  and  business  where  compe- 
tition is  keen  and  the  dollar  talks 

"With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  there  has 
been  evolved  a  hospital  plan  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  provide  for  the  sick  of  a 
community  the  same  efficient,  but  at  the 
same  time  economical,  service  that  business 
demands,  and  will  meet  the  need,  long 
felt,  of  caring  for  the  large,  independent 
but  moderately  financed  class  of  people 
who  are  now  but  poorly  accommodated  by 
our  hospitals. 

"In  working  out  this  plan  certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  construction  and  or- 
ganization have  been  found  to  be  im- 
perative. These  are  the  abandonment  of 
large  private  rooms  and  wards  and  the 
substitution  of  small  private  rooms;  the 
abandonment  of  special-duty  rooms  and 
general  lavatories  and  the  substitution  of 
toilet  and  lavatory  with  each  patient's 
room;  the  abandonment  of  floor  diet- 
kitohens  and  serving-rooms  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  large  central  kitchen  and 
serving-station;  the  abandonment  of  floor 
linen-rooms  and  the  substitution  of  one 
central  linen-supply  room;  the  abandon- 
ment of  long  corridors,  necessitating  the 
carrying  for  long  distances  of  food,  linen, 
drugs,  and  supplies  and  the  substitution  of 
dumb  -  waiters  direct  from  the  central 
supply -rooms  to  each  floor  section;  the 
abandonment  of  telephoned  requisitions 
and  the  substitution  of  pneumatic  tubes 
carrying  written  requisitions  from  each 
floor  to  the  central  supply-stations." 

Of  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
new  plan,  the  separate  and  individual 
room  for  each  patient  comes  first.  The 
private  room  in  practically  every  hospital 
is  now  a  luxury.  But  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment the  retirement  of  service-rooms  to  the 
basement  and  the  utilization  of  the  space 
thus  gained  make  possible  a  moderate- 
priced  hospital.  Further  comfort  is  pro- 
vided by  the  installation  of  a  complete 
utility  equipment  with  each  room,  made 
possible  by  economies  in  personal  service. 
Mr.  Bacon  goes  on: 

"The  private  room  for  each  patient  \\ith 
its  complete  utility  equipment  not  only 
provides  comfort,  but  absolutely  solves 
many  problems.  The  question  of  con- 
tagion is  eliminated:  each  room  complete 
in  itself,  needing  no  service  which  is  com- 
mon to  any  other.  Or,  a  patient,  de- 
veloping some  contagious  disease  at  a  late 
(late,  does  not  have  to  be  moved  at  possibly 
the  most  critical  time  because  of  danger 
to  others.  Again,  the  room  tempera- 
ture can  be  kept  at  the  degree  best  suited 
lor  each  patient,  or  the  room  can  be  turned 
into  a  solarium  if  desired.  Better  examina- 
tions can  l)e  made  and  histories  taken  than 
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"Oiga"  is  Spanish  for  "listen"  and  is  used  as 
the  telephone  greeting  in  prosperous,  progres- 
sive Argentina.  This  land  of  opportunity  in 
South  America  looks  to  the  United  States  for 
the  best  in  modern  business  methods.  It  was 
only  natural  then,  that  the  Automatic  Tele- 
phone has  been  adopted  as  the  sole  means  of 
telephone  communication  in  several  of  its 
largest  industrial  centers. 

So  it  is  in  England,  France,  Hawaii,  Cuba, 
Canada,  Australia  and  elsewhere.  Business 
men  ever5^w^here  are  learning  how  the  speedy, 
accurate,  inviting  service  of  the  Automatic 
Telephone  provides  a  method  of  communica- 
tion in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

Even  where  the  Automatic  is  not  yet  serving 
city  systems,  private  business  is  getting  the 
benefit  of  Automatic  speed,  economy  and 
efficiency  by  installing  the  P.  A.  X.  —  the 
Private  Automatic  Exchange  —  for  interior 
calling  of  all  kinds. 


For  Instance 

Private  business  everywhere  is  findingrthat 
one  telephone  service,  designed  for  city  use, 
can  not  carry  the  burden  of  interior  telephon- 
ing without  congestion  to  out-going  and. in- 
coming calls.  Two  telephones  are  needed: 
the  one  exclusively  for  city  service,  the  other 
the  Automatic  Electric  Service  of  the  P.  A.X. 
The  latter  is  used  for  a  new  kind  of  telephone 
service,  a  service  so  definitely  profitable  that 
many  pay  for  it  out  of  the  saving  it  makels. 

The  thousands  of  establishments  now  using 
these  business  telephones  find  the  P.  A.  X. 
active,  alert,  automatic,  every  hour  of  the 
twenty-four.  They  find  in  the  economy,  effi- 
ciency and  excellence  of  its  services,  qualities 
which  adapt  themselves  to  so  many  phases 
of  their  business — telephone,  watchman,  pag- 
ing and  fire  alarm  service,  etc. — that  installa- 
tions increase  an  average  of  30%  during  the 
first  year  of  use. 

An  oil  company  in  Oklahoma  increased  from 
25  Automatics  to  80  the  first  year.  A  Louisi- 
ana lumber  firm  started  with  26  Automatics — 
now  it  has  76.  A  Chicago  concern  increased 
from  154  to  251.  A  New  York  trust  company 
doubled  its  P.  A.  X.  system  from  75  to  150. 


Write  for  "Saving  V/ith  the  P.  A.  X."     It  gives  facts  and 
figures  of  actual  experiences  of  a  number  of  organizations. 

Automatic  Electric  Co. 

Makers  of  More  Than  2,000,000  Automatic  Telephones  in  Use  the  World  Over 
Dept.  560,  Morgan  and  Van  Buren  Streets,  Chicago.    Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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Unfailing  dependability  is  a  characteristic 
inherent  in  every  SERVICE  Motor  Truck. 

Wm.  Greenabery,  in  charge  of  transportation  for  one  of  the  large 
department  stores  of  the  middle  west,  speaking  from  a  broad  ex- 
perience, says: 

"Our  Service  Trucks  are  giving  wonderful  results.  For  the 
past  six  months  we  have  covered  daily  suburban  runs  of 
125  to  150  miles.  The  trucks  have  not  been  laid  up  for 
repairs  a  single  day  and  have  never  had  to  be  towed,  tho 
running  thru  snows  and  the  soft  roads  of  spring." 

SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  are  so  scientifically  designed  and  all  parts 
are  so  carefully  co-ordinated  that  dependable  performance  is  assured. 

SERVICE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  WABASH,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 
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NEW  YORK 
87-89  West  End  Ave. 


Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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ill  a  ward, <■  and  they  may  bo  mad<i  at  odd 
hours  \vhi(th  .  inisht  othorwisd  disturb 
othws.  llos])ital  visiting -ridos  can  also 
be  aIU)\v(Ml  to  lit  tho  indivi(hial  patiimt  and 
not  frrt  tlid  patient  for  tho  sake  of  a  ruh'. 
it  also  allows  the  occupancy  of  all  the  beds 
at  all  times.  - 

"Kvory  institution  is  judged  by  its 
ability  to  satisfy  the  people  who  i)atrouizG 
it  and  by  the  actual  results  obtained  from 
the  energy  expended.  This  energy  may 
be  money  or  personal  effort  on  the  part  of 
employees.  If  it  be  money,  the  present  form 
of  hospital  will  suffice.  If  it  depend  upon 
personal  effort  of  (^mployees,  a  more  efficient 
and  economical  plan  must  be  worked  out. 
This  the  'New  Efficient  Hospital'  expects 
to  accomplish." 


ARCTIC   STOCK   FARMS 


ARCTIC  Alaska  is  capable  of  producing 
seven  times  as  much  meat  as  the 
entire  present  mutton  output  of  Canada. 
The  meat,  however,  would  not  be  mutton, 
but  venison  from  herds  of  reindeer.  The 
statement  'jiist  quoted  was  made  by 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson','  the  arctic  explorer, 
to  the  Canadian  Parliament,  before  which 
kas  been  placed  a  plan  for  exploiting 
Canada's  aretic  regions — once  believed  to 
be  economically  iyai-liieless,  except  for  the 
furs'  ot;'%s  wil^  creatures.  Stefansson 
bases  his  -opinion  on  the  success  of  the 
jimericari'  reindeer  herds  in  Alaska.  Our 
only  mistake,  he  says,  has  been  our 
modesfcjr-in  experimenting  on  such  a  small 
?!( ale.  His  advice  to  Canada  is  to  go  into 
the  arcAib  -  meat-raising  business  in  a  way 
•that  will  enable  her  to  feed  a  large  part 
of  the  world  and  pocket  the  proceeds. 
Our  quotations  are  from  an  article  in  The 
''^ening  Post  (New  York,  May  6).  We 
fead  here: 

"Mr.  Stefansson's  ideas  were  recently 
placed  before  Arthur  Meighen,  Minister 
of,  the  Interior,  whose  department  admin- 
isters the  natural  resources  of  the  North, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  have  the 
explorer  address  Parliament.  His  project 
involves  introducing  large  herds  of  reindeer 
and  domesticating  and  developing  great 
herds  of  musk-ox.  Both  animals  would 
furnish  milk  and  meat  supplies,  and  the 
musk-ox  would  afford  also  a  wool  supply. 
.  "The  Canadian  North,  Mr.  Stefansson 
said,  could  be  utilized  to  help  solve  present 
and  future  food-shortages,  and  develop- 
ment of  his  project  would  expedite  the 
opening  of  mineral  and  other  resources  of 
the  North.  He  estimated  that  there  were 
from  1,060,006- to  2,000,000  square  miles 
<if- land  available  for  grazing. in  a  climate 
too  severe  for  .cattle,  but  where .  reindeer 
iftnd  musk-ox  could  exist  the  year  rounds 
;  "'About  twenty  years  ago,'  Mr.  Stef- 
ansson said,  'the  American  Government 
introduced  1,280  domestic  reindeer  into 
arctic  Alaska.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Government  this  was  a  sort  of  charity, 
[for  the  sole  aim  was  to  give  a  possibiUty 
[.of  economic  independence;  to  the  Eskimo. 
The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  even  this 
object  would  not  be  attained,  and  few  of 
•those  who  expected  the  enterprise  to  suc- 
[ceed  even  dreamed  of  its  present  magni- 


tude or  the  m<>aning  it  would  have  for 
Alaska,  to-day  or  for  the  world  to-morrow. 

'"Under  Eskimo  care  these  herds  havc^ 
increased  at  the  rate  of  doubling  in  three 
years.  Hut  t he  few  aninuils  that  an^  in  the 
hands  of  white  men  are  found  to  double 
in  numbers  every  two  years.  The  white* 
men  look  further  into  the  future,  and, 
therefore,  butcher  only  male  animals.  The 
Eskimo  butchers  females  each  year  for 
reasons  of  fashion  in  (Nothing. 

"'When  the  American  Government  gave 
reindeer  to  the  Eskimo  it  made  each 
Eskimo  promise  he  would  not  sell  a  fem.^ile 
r(*in(l(>er  at  any  time  to  a  white  man,  th(3 
object  being  merely  to  promote  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  Eskimo.  But  it 
was  found  necessary  to  secure  Laplanders 
to  instruct  the  Eskimo  in  the  care  of  the 
deer,  and  these  Laplanders  were  by  the 
Government  allowed  to  own  reindeer  herds 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  nativ(>s.' 

"In  due  time,  Mr.  Stefansson  said, 
arctic  Alaska  will  support  more  than 
7,000,000  reindeer,  producing  as  much 
meat  yearly  as  14,000,000  sheep  or  seven 
times  the  present  mutton  production  of 
all  the  settled  portion  of  Canada.  The 
Americans  -  now  realized,  he  said,  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake  in  starting  the 
industry  on  such  a  small  scale,  and  he 
warned  that  Canada  should  not  make  the 
same  mistake." 
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SHORT-CIRCUITING  FLOODS 


HOW  to  utilize  the  energy  of  a  fall  is 
the  problem  that  usually  confronts 
the  hydraulic  engineer.  How  to  dissipate 
this  energy  without  putting  it  to  any  use 
at  all  was  the  quite  different  problem  solved 
by  Francis  C.  Shenehon,  of  Minneapolis, 
the  builder  of  a  device  for  "short-circuit- 
ing" floods  in  the  Big  Sioux  River,  at 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  Sioux  Falls  is 
on  the  river  twenty-six  miles  below  itself; 
in  other  words,  one  may  start  at  Sioux 
Falls,  descend  the  Big  Sioux  River  for 
twenty-six  miles,  and  find  himself  again 
at  Sioux  Falls  and  only  two  and  one-half 
miles,  across  a  neck  of  land,  from  the  exact 
place  where  he  set  out.  Incidentally,  he  is 
fifty-three  feet  lower,  the  sluggish  river 
dropping  about  two  feet  to  the  mile  in 
making  its  huge  loop  away  from  the  town 
and  back  again.  Then  it  goes  over  a  fall 
of  sixty-two  feet  more  and  into  a  rocky 
gorge,  where  it  is  thus  115  feet  below  the 
level  at  which  it  first  approaches  the  city. 
The  plan  of  relieving  the  rich  bottom-lands 
from  flood  (they  might  better  be  called 
"top"  lands,  because  they  are  on  the 
upper  level)  by  cutting  across  the  loop  and 
letting  flood-waters  short-circuit  into  the 
gorge  has  been  adopted  on  a  small  scale 
for  some  time.  An  attempt  to  build  a 
larger  spillway  resulted  disastrously,  the 
raging  flood-water  tearing  the  Works  to 
pieces.  A  new  spillway,  mostly  under- 
gi'ound,  has  just  been  completed  and  is 
described  by  Mr.  Shenehon  in  The  Engi- 
neering News-Record  (New  York,  May  15). 
As  intimated  above,  no  xise  can  be  made  of 
the  sporadic  energj'  of  this  flood-water, 
great  as  it  is;  on  the  contrary,  the  spill- 
way contains  a  "  stilling-basin "  built 
especially  to  catch  and  quiet  it  at  the  end 
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Icy -Hots  double  the 
pleasure  of  outings. 
Make  it  easy  to  carry  a 
complete  course  dinner 
with  you  ;  hot  soups,  and 
hot  or  cold  drinks  in  bot- 
tles;  hot  meats  and  vege- 
tables and  frozen  ices  in 
jars. 

Icy-Hots  keep  hot  things 
.slearning  hot  and  cold  things 
cy  cold.  Essential  in  every 
home.  Save  preparing  food 
and  drink  at  inconvenient 
hours  for  babies,  invalids,  or 
anyone.  Icy-Hots  are  easily 
cleaned,  absolutely  sanitary — 
leaders  for  ten  years. 


Last  a  Lifetime 

with  ordinary  care  because  Icy- 
Hots  are  cushioned  to  prevent 
breakage.  The  glass  bottle  inside 
the  protecting  metal  case  rests  on 
a  shock-absorbing  cushion  which 
prevents  breakage  from  jolts  and 
jars. 

Icy-Hot  Lunch  Kit 

for  all  who  carry  lunch.  Keeps 
lunch  moist,  while  Icy-Hot  Bottle 
in  Kit  provides  hot  tea  or  coffee 
or  cold  milk. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Icy-Hots. 
Look  for  trade-mark  "Icy- 
Hot"  on  bottom.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you, 
send  direct  to  us,  giving 
your  dealer's  name  and 
address. 

Write  for  catalog  show- 
lots  frcm  $2.25  up. 


The  Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co. 

127  W.  Second  Stree' 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Lun.h   Kit 
Complete  with  Bottle 


K«ep  Content*   Cold  for   72  Hours; 
Hot  for  24   Hours 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


'There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


^^ 


On  Sate 
Everyrviie  r  e 


^m%    Herbert    . 

Taieyton 

>'        V  ,Xondoiv 

SitiokingMixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
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DILL 


What  Car-Owners 
Say: 

"Vou  are  at  liberty  to  use  the 
letters  I  wrote  you,  for  the  nillon 
Lenses  have  no  equal  in  my  esti- 
mation, and  I  liave  tried  several 
others  that  are  on  the  market. 
%'ours  only  have  given  me  just 
what  I .  have  been  expecting  of 
the  others." 

J.  E.  Cavey,  Stratton,  ("ol. 

"Received  the  Dillon  Lens  and 
had  same  installed  on  my  ma- 
chine in  less  than  five  ininirt  -s. 
Have  tried  them  out  on  tli!-  l)OU- 
Irvards,  also  on  the  country 
roads,  and  must  say  that  they 
arc  in  my  opinion  the  penection 
of  lenses.  Have  tried  sev;»ral 
other  kinds  of  headlight  attach- 
ments, but  your  lensi^s  are  the 
only  ones  that  have  given  me  a 
•  perfect  and  clear  light." 

JAS.  A.  COOtiAN. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"I  have  found  in  the  Dillon 
Multi-Vision  Lens,  at  last,  com- 
fort in  night  drivinj;.  I  have  tried 
ahnost  every  other  kind  of  head- 
light attachment  on  the  market, 
but  they  are  excuses  coinpared 
to  the  Dillon.  I  wouldn't  sell 
mine  for  $25  if  1  couldn't  get 
another  pair."  J.MaximeRoy, 
Broussard,  La. 

"They  are  all  that  you  claimed 

them    to    be     and     then    some. 

j^'-iVolild  •  not  .drive   over  country 

j-pad^  without  them.    They  give 

~a  wonderful    light    right   where 

you  want  it." 

C.  E.  Markham, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

"The  Dillon  Lenses  are  the 
finest  auto  lenses  I  ever  rode 
behind,  and  apparently  perfect- 
Aui  very  much  pleased." 

E.  N.  Reasoner, 

Oneco,  Fla. 

"I  had  the  extreme  hard  luck 
of  breaking  one  of  my  Dillon 
Lenses.  Would  just  as  soon 
have  broken  a  connecting  rod, 
because  I  am  at  a  loss  without 
it.  aud  cannot  replace  the  Dillon 
with  any  other  type  of  lens  with 
the  same  satisfaction." 

E.  H.  Keller,  Jr., 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


MULTI 
VISION 


Do  You  Feel  Safe  ^Vhen 
Driving  at  Night? 

You  may  have  felt  that  all  legal  lenses  cut  down 
the  light  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  considered 
vmless  under  compulsion  of  the  law. 

The  Dillon  Multi-Vision  Lens  is  different. 

It  gives  you  more  illumination  on  the  road 
than  plain  glass  lenses,  and  is  legal  in  all  states. 

Plenty  of  Light 

You  see  the  ditches  and  the  entire  roadway  in 
almost  daylight  clearness.  Thexe-  are  no-  dark 
areas,  no  "waves  of  light,"  noshadows.  •  Just  a 
fine,  full  illumination  that  leaps  straight  put  at 
both  sides  and  extends  far  ahead. 

A  Test  Will  Tell 

One  short  ride  behind  the  Dillon  Lens  on  a 
dark  night  will  give  you  proof  beyond  question 
of  its  superior  lighting  efficiency.  As  driver 
or  as  passenger  you  will  realize  immediately  that 
here  at  last  is  a  lens  that  satisfies  every  desire 
for  light,  safety  and  compliance  with  the  law.. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Read  the  testimonials  in  the  opposite  column. 
They  are  typical  of  the  thousands  of  letters  we 
have  received,  all  telling  the  same  story  of 
more  and  safer  light. 

Get  a  pair  from  your  dealer  today.  Try  them 
out  and  if  not  fully  satisfied  return  them  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  order  direct.  Same  price,  $3.50  per 
pair,  any  size,  postpaid.      Booklet  upon  request. 

DILLON  LENS  &  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  "D"      WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


^ per  pair 

Any  Size 

Anywhere  in  U.S.  A.  PITTSBURGH 


DEALERS  AND  JOBBERS 


CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  PROMPTLY  BY 

PLATE   GLASS   CO. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


("hicago.  III.  Denver,  Colo.  Houston,  Texas 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Detroit,  Mich.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Columljus,  Ohio  Grand  Rapids.  Mich,   Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dallas,  Texas  Great  Falls,  Mont.         Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Davenport,  Iowa   Highpoint,  N.  C.  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Newark,  N.  J.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N,  Y.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Oklahoma  C^ity,  Okla.  SanAiitonio.Tex. 
Omaha,  Ncbr.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Pacific  Coast  States 

PATTON    PAINT    COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 

Seattle,  Wash.  TIMMS,  CRESS  &  CO.,  PortUnd,  Ort. 


Western  Canada 

INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  CO..  Resins.  Sask. 

Export  Managers 

J.  J.   NORDMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


of  its  journey.  The  si)illway  carries 
2,000  cubic  feet  of  flood-water  per  second 
down  110  feet  in  a  distance  of  300  feet. 
In  the  stilling-basin  energy  fs  absorbed 
and  made  harmless  at  the  rate  of  2.5,- 
000  horse-power.  Writes  Mr.  Shenehon  in 
substance: 

"The  spillway  as  perfected  was  made  up 
of  simple  elements.  Controlling  works 
were  placed  at  the  upper  end,  with  sluice- 
ways limiting  the  inflow  to  2,000  cubic 
feet  per  .second.  A  stilling-basin  is  at  the 
lower  end,  where  the  flood-waters  are  made 
to  plunge  into  a  well,  25  feet  deep,  U- 
shaped  and  equivalent  in  horizontal  area 
to  a  circle  24  feet  in  diameter.  A  conduit 
leads  from  the  sluiceways  to  the  stilling- 
basin.  It  was'  designed  to  destroy  energy 
so  the  conduit  first  drops  vertically  in  a 
circular  shaft  tapering  to  a  diameter  of 
10  feet  at  bottom.  Then  an  elbow  turns 
the  water  through  an  angle  of  80  degrees 
into  a  tunnel  214  feet  long.  Then  comes 
an  open  flume  which  leads  to  a  curved 
deflector-beam,  where  the  flood-stream  is 
turned  vertically  down  into  the  center  of 
the  well  or  stilling-basin.  As  the  water 
is  turned  downward  oil  the  deflector,  it 
spreads  out  laterally  and  strikes  the  water 
in  the  basin  in  a  thin  sheet,  i)erhaps  2  feet 
thick  and  20  feet  wide.  Perhaps  the  well 
should  be  called  a  seething-basin  instead 
of  a  stilling-basin,  because  the  water  is  not 
stilled  when  it  issues  from  the  basin  in  a 
stream  20  feet  wide  and  1.5  feet  deep,  but  is 
alive  with  energy.  The  flnal  absorption 
of  the  residual  energy  takes  place,  in  the 
open  gorge  down-stream  from  the  basin, 
where  the  rock  bottom  is  at  a  depth  of  30 
feet  and  the  stream  is  free  to  ciit  "out  for 
itself  a  channel  100  feet  wide  if  it  netKis  it. 
Sixty  feet  down-stream  from  the  basijv  the 
flood-water  flows  tamely  away. 

"One  geological  feature  is  still  to  be 
explained.  The  rubber-like  blue-gray  clay 
rests  on  a  stratum  of  fine  quartz  sand,  which 
at  the  basin  was  20  feet  in  depth.  This 
sand  yields  a  small  spring  flow.  It  is  not 
quicksand  and  does  not  flow,  but  where 
exposed  to  current  wash  it  undermines 
the  blue  clay  and  causes  the  landslides 
mentioiK^d  above.  When  a  condition  of 
equilibrium  is  reached,  the  blue  clay  has 
formed  a  talus-bank,  which  confines  and 
protects  the  sand  from  further  wash.  The 
day  itself  does  not  scour  readily. 

"The  i)rinciph'  iinolved  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  energy  in  the  stilling-basin  is  that 
of  the  hydraulic  jump,  or  standing  wave, 
in  whit^h  a  stream  of  high  velocity  and  small 
section  undergoes  a  transition  to  a  stream 
of  low  velocity  aud  large  section.  It  has 
been  much  diseust  of  recent  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  detaining  reservoirs  of  the 
Ohio  flood  -relief  projects. 

"The  object  of  projecting  the  swift 
stream  vertically  downward  into  a  deep 
well  is  to  make  the  structure  shorter' and 
more  compact. 

"All  structures  are  of  reenforced  con- 
crete of  massive  design.  Perhaps  the 
forces  to  be  cared  for  may  be  more  readily 
grasped  when  it  is  stated  that  at  overload 
capacity  4,7(X)  tons  of  water  per  mimite  are 
speeding  at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour 
vertically  through  the  shaft,  turned  nearly' 
to  horizontal  in  the  elbow,  turned  to 
vertical  on  the  deflector;  then  flow  out 
of  the  basin  horizontally  again.  '  The 
reaction  in  the  elbow  and  on  the  deflector 
is  over  one  hundred  tons." 
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1975 

Detroit 


A  New  Car— A  New  Price — Greater  Value 
The  Hudson  Super-Six  $1975 

Four   Years  Experience  and  60,000  in  Service 
Result  in  a  Super-Six  Which  Men  Say  Has  No  Rival 


Owners  of  earlier  Hudson  Super-Sixes — there  are 
60,000 — are  the  most  appreciative  appraisers  of  the 
new  model. 

They  know  the  reliability  of  Hudson  endurance  and 
have  long  said  it  was  potentially  the  greatest  car  built. 
The  improvements  their  experience  has  suggested  have 
been  made.  Annoyances  that  have  been  regarded  as 
inevitable  to  all  cars  have  been  eliminated. 

With  practically  every  dealer,  his  first  sales  of  the 
new  Hudson  Super-Six  were  made  to  those  who  have 
owned  Hudsons  for  years. 

They  Saw  Qualities  You  Will  Want 

This  is  the  tenth  year  of  Hudson  leadership.  The 
Super-Six  is  four  years  old.  When  it  came  the  trend 
was  toward  motors  of  many  cylinders.  But  its  freedom 
from  vibration,  obtained  by  a  patented  motor  which 
added  72%  to  power  without  increase  of  size  or  weight, 
was  what  had  been  sought  for.  Smoothness  meant 
easier  riding  and  greater  endurance. 

The  Super-Six  established  its  leadership  in  these 
qualities  in  every  avenue  open  to  such  proof.  It  be- 
came the  most  famous  speed  car. 

But  the  Super-Six  was  not  designed  as  a  race  car.  It 
merely  established  its  speed  qualities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  value  as  a  reliable  enduring  car  such  as 
you  want. 

Those  qualities  were  established  with  the  first 
Super-Six.  Subsequent  models  revealed  the  refine- 
ments that  come  only  from  experience.  Each  year 
saw  an  advancement  over  previous  models. 


This  new  model  attains  the  ideal  for  which  we  have 
sought. 

The  Proof  Is  All  About  You 

No  other  fine  car  is  so  well  regarded  by  so  jnany 
people.  There  is  a  Hudson  Super-Six  for  each  six 
miles  of  improved  roadway  in  America.  You  will  see 
more  Hudson  closed-  and  chauffeur-driven  cars  on  Fifth 
Avenue  than  of  any  other  make.  It  is  the  choice  car  of 
the  business  man,  the  farmer,  the  rancher,  the  moun- 
taineer and  the  tourist.  With  changes  that  can  be 
made  in  any  Super-Six,  it  is  the  car  upon  which  race 
drivers  rely  to  win  prizes  in  500-mile  speedway  events 
or  in  the  most  famous  road  races. 

How  It  Was  Improved 

The  new  Super-Six  starts  easier,  rides  easier,  and  runs 
smoother.  All  its  excellent  qualities  you  know  are 
retained — in  many  instances,  enhanced. 

Owners  of  earlier  Hudsons  see  its  finer  values  as 
you  detect  the  matured  nature  of  a  friend  in  whom  you 
have  long  admired  qualities  of  sturdiness  «and  relia- 
bility. 

Prompt  Delivery  for  Early  Buyers 

Each  season  has  seen  a  Hudson  shortage.  Reports 
from  dealers  indicate  sales  are  increasing  faster  than 
production.  Buyers  have  waited  months  to  get  the 
car  of  their  choice.    You  will  do  well  to  decide  now. 

The  new  Super-Six  sells  at  $1975,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 
Compare  that  price  with  the  price  of  less  wanted  cars 
and  then  think  how  much  greater  will  be  the  demand 
for  Hudsons  this  year  than  ever  before. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company        Detroit,  Michigan 
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Wherever  you  spend  the  summer 
spend  it  with  a  \r 


ovette 


and  re-live  the  enjoyment 
throughout  the  year 


INSTEAD  of  ordinary  snapshots  takeyour  ownmotion  pictures,  and 
come  back  with  a  living  record  of  all  the  good  times  you  have  had. 
It's  so  easy  to  take  motion  pictures  with  ^ovette.  The 
camera  is  small,  compact  and  as  easy  to  carry  and  operate  as  a  folding 
pocket  camera.  It's  even  simpler — there  is  no  adjusting  or  focusing  to 
do.    You  simply  point  the  camera  and  turn  the  little  crank,  that's  all. 

You  buy  tKe  flm  from  any  leading  dealer,  wKo  will  also  develop  it  and  make  tne  print 
for  you.  And  tnen  tKe  pictures  you  have,  and  wKick  are  shown  with  the  i^ovelU 
projector,  are  real  motion  pictures,  with  the  same  clearness  and  detail  as  shown  in  theatres 
but  smaller — to  fit  your  home. 

The  price  of  the  ^ISCoVelte  outfit  consisting  of  camera  and  projector  is  $100.  It  i.. 
on  sale  by  the  leading  dealers  in  all  larger  cities.  If  your  dealer  cannot  yet  show  you 
^mCoXiette,  write  to  us  for  literature. 

MOVETTE,  Inc. 


RocKester,  NJew  York 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Difference.— He— "  What's  the  dif- 
ference between  a  gown  and  a  creation?" 

She — "  I  couldn't  tell  the  exact  figures 
— but  it's  a  small  fortune." — Blighty 
{London). 


Another  Hand  to  "  Rock  the  Cradle."— 

Mother — "  Would  you  like  to  come  and 
rock  the  baby  for  a  bit,  Tommy?" 

Tommy — "  Rather  !   but    I    haven't   got 
arock  !" — London  Mail. 


Equals. — He — "  Your  cousin  refused  to 
recognize  me  at  the  Jazz  last  night;  thiuks 
I'm  not  his  equal,  I  suppose." 

She — "  Ridiculous  !  Of  course  you  are; 
why,  he's  nothing  but  a  conceited  idiot.',' 
— Blighty  (London). 


A  Mere  Trifle. — "  Oh,  Charley,  have  you 
half-a-minute  to  spare?" 

"  Yes.  But  onlv  half-a-minute,  my 
dear." 

•'  Well,  I  only  want  you  to  explain  to 
me  exactly  what's  meant  by  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations." — The  Fafssing 
Show  (London). 


Another  "  Dry  "  Vote.—"  '  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,'  "  announced  the  teacher 
during  the  lesson  in  proverbs.  "  Now,  gi\e 
me  a  sentence  different  in  wording  but 
meaning  the  same  thing." 

A  grimy  hand  shot  up  from  the  back  of 
the  class. 

"  Please,  teacher,"  came  a  small  voice, 
"  A  washed  child  dreads  the  water." — 
Blighty  (London). 


What's  Bred  in  the  Bone. — During  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Coast  a  member  of  a 
reception  committee  asked  Secretary  of 
War  Baker  if  it  were  true  that  the  Germans 
were  hissing  American  troops  doing  duty 
in  Germany.  "  It  is  true,"  replied  the 
Secretary,  "  but  don't  be  alarmed.  The 
Government  has  decided  that  it's  just  an 
instance  where  the  goose-step  has  gone  to 
their  heads." — San  Francisco   Argonaut. 


Instructing  Grandpa. — "  I  was  talking 
to  my  little  granddaughter  over  the  \vlv- 
phone  the  other  day,"  said  an  old  man  re- 
cently to  a  few  of  his  friends  at  a  hotel, 
"  and  when  I  ended  I  said,  '  Here,  Dorothy, 
is  a  kiss  for  you.'  She  replied, '  Oh!  pshaw, 
grandpa !  Don't  you  know  that  a  kiss 
o\er  the  telephone  is  like  a  straw  liat  ?' 
I  said,  '  Why,  no,  sweetheart,  how's  that?" 
'  It's  not  felt,  grandpa,'  she  said." — 
Blighty  (London). 


Spelling  'Em  Down  in  Kansas 

Menageries  where  sleuth-hounds  caracole. 
Where  jaguar  phalanx  and   phlegmatic 
gnu 
Fright   ptarmigan  and   kestrels   clieek   by 
jowl, 
With  pewit  and  precocious  cockatoo. 

Gaunt  seneschals,  in  crochety  cockades. 
With    seine    net    trawl   for    i)orj)oise    in 
lagoons; 

While  scullions  gage  erratic  escapades 
Of  madrepores  in  water-logged  galloons, 

Flamboyant  triptychs  groined  with  gh(>r- 

kins  green 

In  reckless  fracas  with  coquettish  bream, 

Ecstatic  gargoyles,  with  grotesque  cha-rin. 

Garnish  the  gruesome  nightmare  of  my 

drt^am  ! 

—  Capper's  Weeldi;!^ 
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Skeptics. — Somo  pooph^  aro  so  skeptical 
conctTtiiiiK  its  claiiiis  thati  llit\v  call  it 
"  The  Loaguo  of  llalluci-natioiis." — BoMon 
Tranacripl. 


Outclassed.  —  Wifey  —  "  That  Mrs. 
Brown  must  be  an  awful  gossip.  I  nov'oi- 
can  tell  h(T  anything  but  what  she's  heard 
it  b(^fore." — BlUjhly  {Loudon). 


Heard  in  the  Cotton-field.  —  Noktii- 
EKNioH— "  What's  that  wiiitc  Huffy  ,st  utT  you 
are  pickiufj?" 

"  That,  sail,  will  be  wool  when  yo'  wear 
it  next  winter  in  tJie  No'th." — Life. 


Intermittent. — Lady  (to  applicant  for 
position  as  gardener) — "  You  are,  of  cours(% 
•strictly  sober?" 

Applicant  —  "  Yes,  mum,  often."  — 
IMUjhty  {London). 


Casuistry  of  1919. — "  The  ancients  dis- 
puted how  many  angels  could  dance  on  the 
point  of  a  needle." 

"  That's  nothing.  How  many  could 
danc(>  on  the  Fourteen  Points?" — Dcnvtr 

I'bst. 


Heavenly  Harmony. — The  Rev.  Mark 
Guy  Pearse  says  that  if  there  really  are 
harps  in  heaven,  he  would  rather  ha\  e 
])ianos.  For  our  part,  what  we  desire 
there  is  the  German  banned. — London 
Opinion. 


Suggestive  Art. — Ptjrohaser  (who  is 
selecting  a  wedding  gift) — "  Yes,  I  rather 
like  that.     What  is  the  title?" 

Picture  Dealer  —  "  '  The  Coming 
Storm  ' — would  make  a  splendid  wedding 
present." — Blight y  {London). 


Some    Test. — She — "Of   coiirse   I   like 
you  !     Why,   haven't  I  danced   with  you 
six  times  to-night?" 
■''Hfe'^''''B'ut  I  don't  see  any  proof  in  that! " 

She-^^*"  You  would  if  you  knew  how 
badly  you  dance !" — The  Passing  Shoio 
{London). 


The  Delays  of  Demobilization. — "  Well, 
Bill,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you 
gets  demobilized?" 

"  Live  on  me  pension,  of  course." 

"  You  don't  think  yer  goin'  to  get  a 
pension  from  the  Army,  do  yer?" 

"  Xo,  not  Army — Old  Age  Pension,  I 
mean."— Lo Hi/on   Opinion. 


Superfluity. — "  Yoii  love  my  daughter?" 
said  the  old  man. 

"  Lo^e  her,"  he  exclaimed,  passionately. 
"  Why  I  would  die  for  her.  For  one  soft 
glance  from  those  sweet  eyes  I  would  hurl 
myself  from  j-onder  cliff  and  perish — a 
bruised  mass  upon  the  rocks  two  hundred 
feet  below." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  I'm 
something  of  a  liar  myself,"  he  said,  "  and 
one  is  enough  for  a  small  family  like  mine." 
— London  Tit-Bits. 


Cutting  It  Short.—"  Don't  be  so  long- 
winded  in  your  reports  as  you  have  been 
in  the  past,"  said  the  manager  of  the  "  Wild 
West  "  railwaj^  to  his  overseer.  "  Just 
report  the  condition  of  the  track  as  ye 
find  it,  and  don't  put  in  a  lot  of  needless 
words  that  ain't  to  the  point.  Write  a 
business  letter,  not  a  love-letter." 

A  few  days  later  the  railway  line  was 
badly  flooded,  and  the  overseer  wrote  his 
report  to  the  manager  in  one  line: 

Sir — Where  the  railway  was  the  river 

is. —  Yours  faithfully,   ."  —  Blighty 

{London). 


METAL  COLUMNS 

For  Porch  and  Pergola 

There  is  an  air  of  constant  invitation  and  welcome  about  the  garden 
where  Union   Metal  Colinnns   are    used    for  pergolas,  porches   or  orna- 
mental nooks. 

These  gleaming  white  pillars  furnish  striking  contrast  with  green 
foliage  and  brilliant  flowers — and — what  is  of  utmost  importance 
— they  will  not  split,  rot,  warp  or  open  at  joints  as  wood  is  bound 
to  do  when  surrounded  by  damp  vines  and  shrubber>-. 

Union  Metal  Columns  are  made  of  special  steel  pressed  into  the 
exact  designs  of  ancient  architecture — sizes  up  to  36  inch  diameter 
and  32  feet  high. 

Write  for  Pergola  Book  No.  43,  showing  attractive  installations  and  full 
>scription  of  complete  Pergolas — or  Column  Book  No.  23  showing  Columns 
on  Porches  and  Entrances. 

Union  Metal  Lamp  Standards 

Booklet  No.  103  on  Street  LightinR.  or  Booklet  No.  113  on  Buildiner  Entrances,  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested  in  beautiful  lighting:  for  city  or  building. 

THE  UNION  METAL  MFG.  CO.  Canton.  Ohio 

Capnhle  r€prcsf')'taf)i't.^  eoii.-^id'-red  for  opfn  ffrrihtri/. 
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Nature's  Way^ 

The  Coward  "Nature-Tread"  Shoe  with 
its  natural  lines  and  flexible  sok  enables 
you  to  walk  as  Nature  intended  you 
should. 


This  popular  member  of  THE  COWARD 
SHOE  family  is  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able and  helpful  shoes  ever  made.  The  last 
is  cut  along  the  exact  lines  of  the  natural 
foot.  The  sole  is  flexible  and  as  it  flexes 
at  each  step  it  massages  the  muscles  of 
the  arch,  making  sound  natural  feet.  Try 
this  shoe  and  notice  the  difference  it  makes 
m  your  walking. 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274    Greenwich    Street,    New   York 

(Near  Warren  St.)  Sold  Nowhere  Else 


Delivered  Y?u  FREE 


Agantm 
Wonted 


YOU 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colore 

and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 

"RANGER"   bicycles,    shown   in 

full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 

log.    We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 

from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  ll^^tti 

Vbicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 

Xin  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

5;  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

"'  new  trial  offer  and   low    Factory- 

Direct-To-Rider   terms  and  prices. 

TipCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals. 

I  IllkW  single  wheels  and  repair 

parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 

half  usual  prices.    No  one  else  can 

offer  such  values  and  such  terms. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

for  the  big  new  Catalog.     It's  free. 

CUnCYCLE    COMPANY 
EHIlDept.  p.172  Chicago 


A 

NIP 
OF 

fthiteRodf. 
GINGERAIE 


CURRENT  E\ENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

June  4. — ^The  Allied  leaders  fail  to  come 
to  an  agreement  on  concessions  to 
Germany.  Paris  reports  indications 
that  the  German  counter-proposals  as  a 
whole  will  be  rejected  but  that  certain 
modifications  maj^  be  made  in  the 
treaty  as  follows:  The  fixing  of  repara- 
tions at  a  definite  sum  of  around 
$25,000,000,000  instead  of  giving  the 
Commission  indefinite  authoritj-  to 
assess  beyond  that  sum;  reducing  the 
period  of  occupation  on  the  Western 
frontier  from  fifteen  to  ten  years; 
readjustment  of  the  Silesia  terms  so  the 
population  may  secure  self-determina- 
tion, probably  through  a  plebiscite. 

June  5. — A  heated  debate  takes  place  in 
the  United  States  Senate  over  the 
"leak"  in  connection  with  the  Peace 
Treaty,  involving  charges  that  copies 
of  the  Treaty  were  placed  in  pos- 
session of  certain  men  in  New  York, 
while  the  Senate  and  American  people 
were  deprived  of  the  text. 

June  6. — The  United  States  Senate  by  a 
unanimous  vote  orders  an  investigation 
to  find  how  "special  interests"  in  New 
York  obtained  copies  of  the  text  of  the 
Peace  Treaty. 

June  8. — It  is  believed  in  Paris  that  the 
Council  of  Four  will  come  to  an  under- 
standing before  the  end  of  the  week  on 
the  reply  to  the  German  counter- 
proposals, and  it  is  regarded  as  probable 
that  President  Wilson  will  leave  France 
for  the  United  States  in  ten  days  or 
two  weeks. 

June  9. — The  Commission  on  the  League 
of  Nations  of  the  Peace  Conference 
recommend  a  revision  of  the  covenant 
in  the  terms  affecting  the  admission  of 
other  than  founder  members,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  change  being  to  simplify 
the  admission  of  Germany.  The  move- 
ment to  admit  Germany  to  the  League 
of  Nations  is  said  to  be  due  mainly  to 
the  possibility  of  the  formation  of 
another  group  composed  of  rival  Powers. 

The  reply  to  the  German  counter- 
proposals will  be  delivered  to  the 
Germans  on  Friday,  June  13,  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  full  text  of  the  peace  terms  to  Ger- 
manj'^  is  published  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

June  10. — A  resolution  is  introduced  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  bj^  Senator 
Knox,  which,  if  adopted,  will  place 
that  body  on  record  as  in  favor  of  an 
immediate  peace  with  Germany,  as 
considering  that  the  war-aims  of  the 
United  States  exprest  in  the  Avar- 
declaration  have  been  accomplished, 
and  as  deferring  consideration  of  the 
League  of  Nations  until  later,  when  the 
American  people  shall  have  had  time 
to  pass  on  it. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

June  6. — LevineNissen,  Bolshevik  agitator, 
who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Munich  Communist  Soviet  regime,  is 
executed,  being  convicted  of  causing 
civil  war  in  Bavaria. 
The  Hungarian  Bolshevik  army  is  said 
to  have  achieved  unexpected  success 
in  attacks  on  the  Czech  troops  in  Slov- 
akia, who  arc  reported  to  be  in  retreat, 
according  to  advices  from  Prague. 

•June  8. — Three  thousand  peasants,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  have  been 
shot  or  hanged  by  the  Red  army  as  a 
consequence  of  revolts  in  western 
Hungary,  according  to  advices  received 
in  Vienna.  The  massacre  took  place 
after  thirty-two  villages  had  refused  to 
go  over  to  Bolshevism. 
A  dispatch  received  from  Budapest  says 


Equip  Your  Car 

tvith  a 


EVILLE 

dTJ.ltlJtM.lift 
3TEERINC  WHEEL 

—and  step  in  and  out  of  it  with  ease  and 
comfort.    Its  advantages  are  apparent 


The  Neville  Wheel  slides  up  and  out  of  the  way 
(gives  8  inches  more  room).  Rigid  as  the  ordi- 
nary wheel  when  in  driving  position.  Beauu- 
f uUy  finished.  Mechanically  perfect. 
Thousands  in  Use.  Standard  equipment 
on  various  Dodge,  Haynes,  Liberty,  Elgin.  Kis- 
sel and  Gray-Dort  models.  There  is  a  Nevdle 
Wheel  for  every  make  of  car.  You  can  aSord  one. 

Write  for  boohletand  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Neville  Steering  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


THE  AUTOGLAS 


A  protector  for  those  who  enjoy  out 

of  door  life — motoring,  golf,  tennis,  sailing, 
hunting  and  fishing. 

A  comfortable   goggle  that  does  not 

detract  from  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
wearer  or  the  pleasure  of  outing. 

Obtainable  from  opticians,  motor 
supply  and  sporting  goods  establishments 
everywhere. 

We  will  send  the  address  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

Dept.  F  Box  804,  Chicago,  III. 


We're  heading  due  EAST! 


And  camp  is  vorth  east.     We  micht  have  tramppd 
miles  out  ot  our  way  if  it  hadn't  been  for  thia 


CEEBYNITE 

24r  HOUR  COMPASS 


You  can't  go  wrong  with  a  Ceebynite.  ItsfloatmBr  dial 
and  purmanenlly  luminous  N  and  S  rcints  tell  thcway 
day  or  night.  A  reliable,  thin  model  white  metal  hunter 
case  compass. Cap  automaticallylifti 
off  point  when  case  is  closed.  Wl^i 
ever  you  go  this  summer  taKe 
Ceebynite  along.  $3  at  dealers 
other  Taylor  Compasses 
shown  by  your  dealer: 


Maxnapole  SI. BO 
Aurapole  $^.60 
Mcrsdial  t2  50 
Usnnits       {3.60 


Lcpciawl  Jl.CO 
Flo.lial  $-2.00 
l.iti'tiito  S2.C0 
Cydawl       {2.26 

Prt"*"»  In  CHPadaand  FarWostpro- 
porliuiiatcly  hiff.  ar. 

If  unobfninahlplorallyrrmit  direct 
to  us,  bendii.tf  dealer's  iiaaio. 

^ar  Instrument  Companies 
«ti       noohester,  N.Y. 


M 
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M^nVf  Wav  for  the  Art 
Btochure,  "Bronte — TS* 
Imperishable  Memorial." 

This  Brochure  illustrates  d 
wide  variety  of  Memorials 
rangini^  in  price  from  $ioo 
up.  Send  number  of  names 
desired  on  memorial,  and 
definite  price  will  be  quoted 
at  once. 


^ 


V. 


O 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
THOSE  WHO  FOUGHT. 

HIS  beautifully  sculptured  bronze  memorial  is  being  used  by 
schools,  churches,  lodges,  business  organizations  and  municipal- 
ities to  commemorate  those  who  fought  in  the  cause  of  world 
liberty.     Are  you  going  to  be  the  one  in  your  organization  to 

start  the  movement  for  the  erection  of  such  a  memorial,  or  are  you  going 

to  wait  for  someone  else? 

The  bronze  memorial  shown  here  is  the  work  of  our  own  sculptors  and  is  but  one 
of  many  which  we  are  prepared  to  furnish.  This  memorial  provides  for  the  names 
of  the  "gold  star  men"  upon  the  scroll  held  by  the  classic  figure  at  the  left.  If  desired, 
these  figures  can  be  changed  to  represent  a  soldier  and  a  sailor. 

Any  order  for  a  memorial  can*  be  filled  by  us  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of 
complete  instructions.  For  more  than  a  decade  we  have  specialized  in  bronze  and  orna- 
mental iron  work  for  buildings  and  are  among  the  largest  producers  of  work  of  this  char- 
acter. Our  staff  of  designers  will  plan  bronze  tablets,  bronze  statues  or  any  other  form 
of  memorial  desired. 

All  memorials  made  by  us  are  of  solid  bronze  cast  in  one  piece.  They  will  remain 
intact  and  beautiful  for  centuries  to  come — imperishable  monuments  to  the  patriotism 
and  sacrifice  of  the  American  soldiers. 

Send  for  this  Art  Brochure 

Start  the  movement  yourself  for  a  proper  memorial.  We  will  gladly  send  you  the 
art  brochure,  "Bronze — The.  Imperishable  Memorial,"  without  charge.  You  will  find  it 
useful  in  interesting  others  in  the  erection  of  a  memorial. 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Company 
Department  D  Minneapolis.  Minnesota 
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Hungarian  Communist  troops  have  de- 
feated the  Czechs  in  northern  Hungary. 

June  9. — The  German  Constitutional  (\)n- 
vention  has  completed  its  (consideration 
of  a  bill  creating  a  State  Court  to  try 
those  accused  of  starting,  lengthening, 
and  losing  the  war,  says  a  dispat(ch 
from  Berlin.  The  bill  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Assembly  soon. 

June  10.  — Bela  Kun,  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Foreign  Minister,  replying 
to  a  message  from  Premier  Clemenceau, 
has  agreed  to  cease  hostilities  with  the 
Czecho-Slovaks. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

June  5. — A  telegram  to  a  Swedish  socialist 
paper  reports  that  the  forces  of  Admiral 
Kolehak  have  been  defeated  by  the 
Bolsheviki  with  a  loss  of  40,000  pris- 
oners, 100  guns,  and  much  war-ma- 
terial. 

June  6. — Advices  received  in  London  say 
that  under  pressure  from  British  forces 
the  Bolsheviki  have  evacuated  Alexan- 
drovsk  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

German  forces  on  the  Esthonian  front 
are  sa?d  to  be  aiding  the  Bolsheviki  ac- 
cording to  an  official  headquarters  report 
telegraphed  to  Stockholm. 

June  7. — The  Esthonians  are  reported  to 
have  begun  a  drive  on  the  Bolsheviki 
seventy  miles  southeast  of  Riga.  The 
Reds  are  fleeing  in  panic  from  central 
Livonia  to  escape  being  surrounded. 

According  to  revised  arrangements,  all 
American  forces,  including  the  engi- 
neers,, will  be  withdrawn  from  the  North 
Russian  front  ready  for  sailing  by  the 
last  of  June. 

June  9. — Jewish  pogroms  have  occurred  in 
fifty  different  places  in  Russia,  accord- 
ing to  a  Russian  wireless  message  re- 
ceived in  London.  The  Jews  killed  in 
four  districts  are  said  to  number 
9,350. 

June  10. — Information  is  received  in  Paris 
to  the  effect  that  Bolshevik  Premier 
Lenine  is  refusing  permission  to  Amer- 
icans to  enter  Russia,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  Steffens-Bullitt  Mission  which 
recently  visited  Russia. 

The  last  units  of  American  troops  on  the 
fighting  front  south  of  Archangel, 
except  engineers,  are  withdrawn  and 
will  sail  for  home  within  a  week. 


FOREIGN 

June  4. — A  strike  takes  place  in  Paris,  350,- 
000  workers  walking  out.  The  strike  agi- 
tation is  said  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Bolsheviki. 

The  sympathetic  strike  in  Toronto  ends 
and  17,000  men  go  back  to  work. 

June  6. — Costa-Rican  rebels  are  reported 
to  have  been  completely  driven  out  of 
Costa  Rica  and  have  taken  refuge  in 
Nicaragua. 

Strike  parades  in  Winnipeg  are  prevented 
by  1,400  soldier-constables. 

June  8. — Nicaragua  has  asked  the  United 
States  to  land  forces  to  cope  with  a 
threatened  invasion  of  Costa-Ricans. 

June  9. — The  United  States  Government 
will  protect  Nicaragua  from  Costa- 
Rican  aggression  if  the  threatened 
invasion  by  Costa-Ricans  materializes, 
according  to  advices  from  Washington. 

Villa  sympathizers  are  threatening  Juarez. 
American  business  men  and  well-to-do 
Mexicans  have  commenced  moving 
their  valuables  to  this  side  of  the  river. 

June  10.— Confidential  information  is  said 
to  have  been  received  by  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  to  the  effect  that  the 


Costa-Rican  Minister  of  War  has 
obtained  from  the  Congress  of  that 
(country  authority  to  declare  war  ui)on 
Nicaragua.  The  arnuid  Costa-Rican 
forces  on  the  Nicaraguan  border  are  re- 
garded by  the  United  States  as  a  nuin- 
ace  to  Nicaragua  and  this  Gov<crnment 
will  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
maintain  Nicaraguan  sovereignty. 

DOMESTIC 

June  4. — The  Woman-Suffrage  Amen(l- 
ment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
adopted  by  tlu-  Unit(Hl  States  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  5()  to  25.  T\m  ratification  of 
thirty-six  States  is  now  needed  to  make 
the  amendment  become  effective. 

June  5: — Postmaster  -  General  Burleson 
orders  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
returned  to  their  owners.  Following  the 
Postmaster-General's  action  a  general 
strike  of  telegraphers  is  ordered  in  ten 
Southeastern  States. 

June  6. — President  S.  J.  Konenkamp,  of 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of 
America,  announces  that  he  will  call  a 
nation-wide  strike  of  members  of  the 
Union  in  support  of  the  strike  called  in 
ten  Southeastern  States  following  the 
return  of  the  wire  systems  to  private 
operation. 

The  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
cuts  the  Army  down  to  an  average  of 
400,000  men  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Secretary  Baker  had  requested  an 
American  Army  of  509,000. 

Radicals  are  planning  to  begin  on  July  4 
a  five  days'  demonstration  against  the 
"ruling  class,"  according  to  informa- 
tion obtained  by  Federal  authorities. 

June  7. — Governor  Hobby  of  Texas  has 
asked  Secretary  Baker  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Federal  troops  against 
Mexican  rebels,  declaring  that  the 
situation  on  the  border  is  critical. 

A  nation-wide  strike  of  telegraph-  and 
telephone-operators  who  are  members  of 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of 
America,  is  ordered  to  take  effect  on 
June  11.  The  telephone-operators  and 
electrical  workers  are  to  go  out  on 
June  16. 

The  Boy  Scouts  start  a  nation-wide  cam- 
paign for  a  million  associate  members 
who  may  be  used  as  leaders  of  scouts. 

June  8. — Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping 
Board  asks  Congress  for  a  final  ap- 
propriation of  a  little  more  than  -fGOO,- 
000,000  to  wind  up  the  Government's 
ship-building  operations. 

June  9. — The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reports  out  a  bill  appropriating 
$750,000,000  to  cover  railroad  defi- 
cits, and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
immediate  future.  Director  -  General 
of  Railroads  Hines  had  asked  for 
$1,200,000,000. 

June  10. — The  State  legislatures  of  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  ratify  the 
Woman-SuffrageAmendment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  approves 
the  action  of  its  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  cutting  the  appropriation  for 
the  Railroad  Administration  from  $1,- 
200,000,000  to  $750,000,000,  by  passing 
a  railroad-deficiency  bill  appropriating 
the  smaller  sum  by  a  vote  of  305  to  4. 


Inflamed  gums — the 
cause  oftooih'base  decay 


Apropos  of  June. — June  is  the  circus 
month — also  the  month  of  some  one- 
ring  affairs  that  lead  to  circuses  later. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Resourceful. — "  Jack,  I'm  going  to  tear 
up  those  new  photographs  of  mine;  they 
look  ten  years  older  than  I  do." 

"  Nonsense  !  Put  them  away  until  you 
catch  up  mth  them." — Boston  Transcript. 


FOR 
JTHE  GUMS 

BRUSH  YOlMTilH 
WITH  IT 


FORMULA  ^f'" 
NE>«   YORK    CtTf 

SPECIALIST  IH 
DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH 

PREPARED  FOR  THf. 
P8ESCRIPTION  OF  THfi 


UST  as  the 
strength  of  a 
building  is  de- 
pendent  upon  its 
foundations,  so  are 
healthy  teeth  depeO' 
dent  upon  healthy 
gums. 

Permit  the  gums 
to  become  inflamed 
or  tender  and  you 
weaken  the  founda- 
tion of  the  teeth. 
This  condition  is 
called  Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'  Disease). 
Loosening  of  teeth 
is  a  direct  result. 
And  spongy,  reced' 
ing  gums  invite 
painful  tooth-base 
decay. 

Pyorrhea   (Riggs 
Disease)   aliacks   four 
out  of  five  people  who 
are   over    forty.    And 
many  under  that  age, 
also.    Its  first  sytrptom 
is    tender   gums.     So 
you    should     look     to 
your    gumsl      Use 
Forhan's,  which  posi- 
tively prevents  Pyor- 
rhea if  used  in  lime 
and  used  consistent- 
ly      It  also  scientifi- 
cally cleans  the  teeih 
— keeps  them  white 
and    cean.       Brush 
your    teeth     with 
it. 

If  gum-shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consuli  a  dentist 
immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes 

All  Druggists 
in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

FORHAN  CO. 
6th  Ave..  N.Y. 


By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to   writers,   speakers  and   stu- 
dents,    jimo.  Cloth,  320  pp.    Si. 50  net.    Postpaid  ii .62. 
Fl'NK  &  <VA(iNALI.S  C0M1'-4NY.  .■{,54-360  honrtll  Ave,.  NKW  YORK 


FOR 

OUTDOOR  SPORTS 

AND  WORK 

Everyone  is  wearing  put- 
teesfor  golf,  skating,  walk- 
ing, riding,  hunting, 
mountain  climbing,  to- 
bogganing, snowshoeing, 
etc.  They  are  becoming 
as  popular  in  America  as 
in  England  and  France 
for  comfort,  convenience 
and  smartne.ss.  Used  for 
military  drill  in  schools 
and  colleges. 

FOXS 

*FM? 'PUTTEES 

KEW  NON-FRAy  SmtAL  (Patented) 

FOX'S  Spiral  Puttees  are  "the  puttees  of  the 
world."  They  are  quality  through  and  through. 
They  possess  great  durability.  They  will  not  fray 
or  ravel  at  the  edges.  They  are  easy  to  put  on 
and  lie  flat  and  smooth.  Fine  for  Chauffeurs  and 
Boy  Scouts. 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  and  BOYS 

Only  the  genuine  FOX'S  have  a  small  brass  tag  on 
each  puttee,  marked  with  the  name  FOX  and  with 
R  for  right  and  L  for  left.  Genuine  FOX'S  Puttees 
are  always  full  length  and  width.  Write  for  the  name 
of  the  dealer  who  sells  them  in  your  city. 

MANLEY  &  JOHNSON 

Depl.  C,  262  W.  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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A  Glance  at  Its  Present  Performance  and  Its  Future 

By  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  President,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


IX  previous  considerations  of  Ship  by 
Truck  activities  the  truck  express 
idea  has  been  given  prominence. 
The  quick  response  of  business  men 
to  this  phase  of  Ship  by  Truck  suggests 
the, presentation  here  of  further  data  recently 
secured  through  The  Firestone  Ship  b\' 
Truck   Bureau. 

For  example,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Flint, 
Michigan,  ha\e  offered  a  valuable  sugges- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  warehouses  or 
freight  stations  used  in  common  by  the 
truck  express  companies  entering  these 
cities.  This  permits  convenient  handling 
of  through  shipments  and  pro\'ides  prompt 
transfers  from  one  truck  line  to  another. 

The  question  of  economy  has  been  raised 
in  some  quarters.  Ship  by  Truck  seems 
to  be  offering  lower  rates  to  the  public 
than  might  be  supposed.  A  case  in  point, 
is  the  investigation  made  of  rates  out  of 
New  York  City,  disclosing  the  fact  that 
to  many  points  in  the  state,  in  Connect- 
icut, in  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts, 
the  truck  express  rates  are  lower  than  the 
railroad  rates. 

Lower  rates  may  not  always  be  obtainable 
through  Ship  by  Truck.  But  the  shipper 
will  realize  the  fact  that  the  extra  speed, 
con\'enience  and  adaptability  of  the  truck 
express  systems  may  be  had  at  the  same 
or  little  more  than  prevailing  freight  rates. 
.And  the  shipper  gains  a  certainty  of 
delivery,  an  elimination  of  goods  damaged 
in  transit,  a  lowering  of  boxing  costs,  and 
a  favorable  impression  on  his  customers 
that  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

Reports  are  coming  in  to  the  Akron  ofificf 
of  the  Firestone  Ship  by  Truck  Bureau 
showing  with  what  enthusiasm  business 
men's  organizations  and  entire  commu- 
nities are  aiding  the  development  of  truck 
express  lines. 

Macon,  Georgia,  recently  arranged  a  Ship 
by  Truck  demonstration  day  to  test  the  truck 
express  idea.  P'our  truck  trains,  one  train 
to  a  route,  moved  loo  tons  of  goods  to  towns 
within  50  miles  of  Macon.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  an  education  to  merchants  of  the 
smaller  towns  as  well  as  to  shippers  in  Ma- 
con. A  saving  in  time  of  from  i  to  10  days 
was  accomplished. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, seems  to  have  an  unusual  record 
in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  truck  lines, 
routed  and  schedules  among  local  business 
men.  Among  other  things,  a  transportation 
map  has  been  prepared  which  shows  Ship  by 
Truck  routes  to  the   immediate  towns  sur- 


Firestone  Ship  by  Truck 

Bureaus  are 

now  in  opera- 

tion  in  the  following  cities: 

Akron,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

.Mbany,  N.  Y. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Minot,  N.  D. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

New  York  City 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Oakland.  Cal. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Chicago,  111. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oregon 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Richmond.  Va. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Ro:hester,  N.  Y. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

.Sacramento,  Cal. 

El  Paso,  Te.x. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Fargo.  N.  D. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Harrisburg.  Pa. 

-Seattle,  Wash. 

Hartfo.'-d,  Conn. 

.Spokane.  Wash.                   1 

Houston,  Tex. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Los  .A.ng?les,  Cal. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

I^oiiisville,  K\-. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Call  up  .\our  Loca 

1  Bureau  for  Names  of 

Lines,  Rates,  Schedules  and    Other    In- 

formation  Regarding   Truck    Shipment 

rouncjing  York,  and  also  to  Pittsburgh  on 
the  west,  as  far  north  as  Buffalo,  eastward 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  a  route 
south  to  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Detroit  has  proved  that  refrigerator  trucks 
will  move  fresh  meat  to  Toledo  in  about  6 
hours  as  compared   with  zyi  days  by  rail. 


\  Chicago  packer  ships  to  branch  houses  by 
a  12-ton  semi-trailer. 

.\  large  ice  cream  company  of  Cleveland  has 
reduced    transportation     costs    directly    b> 
operating  trucks  to  Lima\'ille — a  distance  of 
fifty  miles — deliNering  ice  cream  and  ice  to 
their  dealers  on  their  down  trip  and  bring- 
ing in  cream  on  the  return  trip.      Former 
delays   and  wastage,  due    to   the    insuffi- 
cient   railway    service,    were    eliminated 
through  this  practical  application  of  motor 
trucking. 

The  activities  01  Detroit  in  fostering  truck 
transportation  for  the  benefit  of  local 
shippers  recently  took  the  form  of  a 
parade  so  extensive  as  to  require  two 
hours  to  pass  a  given  point.  It  is  such 
promotional  work  as  this  that  is  respon- 
sible for  the  present  widespread  appre- 
ciation of  the  truck  as  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  nearly  all  phases  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  the  growth  of 
the  truck  express  systems  inclines  one 
to  agree  with  that  official  in  charge  of 
engineering  and  maintenance  for  the 
U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  who  said 
recently: 

"Where,  heretofore,  development  of  the 
country  for  50  miles  either  side  of  a 
trunk  line  of  railroad  has  required  the 
construction  of  light  branch  lines,  it  is 
a  question  to  be  seriously  considered 
whether  this  policy  should  be  continued 
or  whether  good  roads  should  be  con- 
structed and  the  products  of  farms  and 
passenger  travel  should  not  be  handled 
by  motor  trucks  to  the  main  lines.  *  *  * 
Investigation  of  this  subject  may  show 
the  desirability  of  the  taking  up  of  many 
branch  line  railroads  and  utilizing  the 
abandoned  roadbed  for  improved  motor 
road." 

If  you  are  a  shipper  you  may  well  ask 
yourself:  ".^m  I  profiting  by  what  Ship 
by  Truck  has  to  offer?"  If  the  question 
interests  you,  let  us  suggest  that  you  consult 
with  the  local  Firestone  Ship  by  Truck 
Bureau,  the  central  Firestone  Ship  by  Truck 
Bureau  in  Akron,  Ohio,  or  your  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Giant  Cords  and 
DemountableRims 

Reasons  why-- 
Over  HalF 
The  Truck 
Tonnage  of 
America  is 
Carried  on 

Firestone 
Tires     . 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DIVERSIFIED 
STOCK  INVESTMENTS 

JOHN  MOODY  has  long  been  known  in 
financial  New  York  as  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  conservative  among 
observers  of  stock-market  conditions,  who 
writes  constantly  of  them  with  a  view, 
not  to  promoting  a  brokerage  business  for 
himself,  but  to  inform  investors,  who  in 
some  way  pay  for  his  services.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  editor  of  Moody's  Maga- 
zine, a  financial  monthly.  His  name 
has  again  been  wideh'  known  from 
"Moody's  Manual."  In  later  years  it 
has  been  kept  familiar  by  "Moody's 
Analyses  of  Railroads  and  Industrials." 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Moody  puts  forth  a 
series  of  lists  of  diversified  stock  invest- 
ments, rails,  industrials,  and  public  utili- 
ties, they  may  be  taken  as  the  result  of 
unusual  knowledge  and  conservatism. 
This  he  has  recently  done  in  one  of  the 
leaflets  of  his  "  Investors  Service."  First  he 
names  some  rails  as  "among  the  best  that 
could  very  well  be  picked  out,  haAdng  in 
mind  both  the  government  guaranty  and 
the  probability  of  a  return  to  private  owner- 
ship." Then  he  gives  some  industrial  com- 
mon stocks,  "all  strictly  investment  issues, 
which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  can 
be  relied  upon  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  through  all  the  changes  that 
are  bound  to  follow  the  war."  Industrial 
preferreds  are  also  enumerated,  "all  high- 
grade  and  involve  practically  no  risk. ' '  The 
public  utilities  stocks,  however,  "vary  from 
high-grade  investments  to  speculations; 
but  each  one  looks  attractive  mthin  its 
class."  Following  are  the  rails  in  his 
list: 

Dividend  Price  Yield  Rating 
Stock                                          Per  Cent.            Per  Cent. 

Atchison 6        102^  5.85  A 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 5        107  6.54  A 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 4          67''2  5.92  Baa 

Great  Northern  Pfd 7          mi  7.03  A 

Louisville  &  Nashville 7        121  5.78  Aa 

Northern  Pacific 7         93H  7.0.'?  A 

Norfolk  &  Western 7        lOVA  6.37  Aa 

New  York  Central 5          82V.i  6.05  A 

Southern  Pacific 6        113  5.30  A 

Union  Pacific 10        13S?/g  7.25  A 

"One  could  hardly  make  a  mistake," 
says  Mr.  Moody,  "in  purchasing  any  of 
these  rails,  altho,  of  course,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  situation  of  the 
stocks  individually."  As  a  usual  thing, 
the  stability  of  investments  is  reflected  in 
their  yields;  "but  this  appears  here  not  to 
be  the  case."  He  cites  for  example,  that 
at  current  prices  Northern  Pacific  "yields  a 
great  deal  more  than  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
and  in  spite  of  its  relatively  lower  price, 
it  is  a  much  higher-grade  investment  and 
has  a  more  stable  traffic."  Atchison,  he 
describes  as  an  agricultural  road  whicli  has 
almost  an  ideal  traffic,  its  management 
progressive  and  its  earnings  "even  now 
are  doing  well."  Atchison  is  "one  of  the 
few  railroad  stocks  which  would  not  be 
seriously  injured  even  if  Congress  should 
make  no  provision  for  undoing  the  damage 
which  the  (Joverninent  has  done  to  the 
earning  power  of  railroads." 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  "a  strictly  high- 
grade  investment;  but  just  now,  of  course, 
th(!  C'ompany  is  suffering  from  depression 
of  the  lumber  trade,  and  earnings  are  not 
doing  very  well."  OthcT  roads  are  com- 
mented on: 

"Chesapeake  &  Ohio  made  immense 
earnings  during  the  war  out  of  the  soft-coal 
boom  and   Iwin'lilcc]   to  u  large  extent  by 


the  diversion  of  traffic  to  itself  from  the 
roads  lying^  parallel  and  further  north. 
This  diversion  was  caused  by  the  freight 
congestion  on  these  latter  roads — especiallj' 
in  the  case  of  freight  for  export.  The  out- 
look for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  property 
is  good,  however,  even  if  all  this  di^•erted 
traffic  should  be  lost. 

"Great  Northern  Preferred  is  one  of 
half  a  dozen  of  the  very  best  railroad  stocks 
in  the  country;  and  its  low  price  and  high 
yield  just  now  maj^  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  great  depression  of  the  iron-ore  trade. 
Iron  ore  is  the  biggest  single  item  in  the 
business  of  the  company,  and  the  outlook 
for  an  active  demand  for  ore  is  not  good 
just  now. 

"Louisville  &  Nashville  is  in  a  very 
strong  position  and  its  yield  is  a  fairly  good 
index  to  that  position.  Its  traffic  is  well 
diversified,  but  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so 
exceptionally  stable  as  that  of  such  roads 
as  Union  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  and 
Atchison. 

"The  Northern  Pacific  has  one  of  the 
finest  businesses  in  the  countrj'.  The  two 
big  factors  in  it  are  the  spring-wheat  pro- 
duction, measured  in  value  rather  than 
tonnage,  and  the  Northwestern  lumber 
trade,  measured  in  tonnage  rather  than 
value.  The  spring  -  wheat  crop  largely 
determines  the  prosperity  of  the  patrons 
of  the  road,  and  the  activity  of  the  lumber 
trade  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  total 
of  the  road's  traffic,  since  lumber  is  the 
most  important  item  therein. 

"Norfolk  &  Western  is  one  of  the 
highest-grade  railroad  stocks  in  the  United 
States,  or  at  least  in  the  Eastern  half  of 
the  country.  Its  traffic  is  nearly  all  soft 
coal;  and  its  engines,  cars,  tracks,  and 
terminals  are  all  especially  designed  for  the 
handling  of  coal  in  vast  quantities.  Con- 
sequently, the  company  is  able  to  make  a 
wide  margin  of  profit  even  at  very  low  rates 
per  ton  per  mile;  and  this  business  has 
behind  it  the  promise  contained  in  the 
practically  inexhaustible  coal  -  reserves  of 
West  Virginia. 

"New  York  Central  is  now  one  of  the 
most  successful  roads  in  the  East  owing 
in  part  to  the  export  boom.  It  is  a  great 
carrier  of  goods  for  export.  Besides  this, 
its  stock  was  placed  in  a  permanently 
stronger  position  by  the  recent  consolida- 
tion, and  its  outlook  is  good. 

"Southern  Pacific  has  been  steadily 
building  up  for  a  series  of  years  and  now 
ranks  among  the  best  of  our  railroad  stocks, 
altho  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  high-grade 
as  Union  Pacific,  Atchison,  and  one  or  two 
others.  The  oil-lands  question  is  not  really 
so  important,  but  the  investment  in  Mexico 
may  be  important  in  the  long  run.  At  this 
price  the  stock  looks  a  bit  high. 

"Union  Pacific  has  strong  claims  to  the 
position  of  tiie  best  railroad  stock  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Its  traffic  is  largely 
agricultural  and  is  as  stable  as  that  of  any 
road  in  the  United  States.  The  margin  of 
profit  is  wide,  and  the  management  is 
conservative." 

Mr.  Moody  then  gives  his  list  of  ten 
common  and  ten  pn>ferred  industrials,  with 
comments  from  which  the  following  is 
taken : 

Dividend  Price  Yield  Rating 

Stock  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

American  SuKar 7  133J^8  5  20  A 

American  Tobacco 20  210  9  52  A 

General  Klcctric 8  168'/^  4  77  Aa 

General  Motors 12  209  5.70  A 

General  Chemical 8  195  4.10  Aaa 

International  Harvi»ter 6  ISUji  4.60  Aa 

Scars-Kocbuck 8  201W  3.98  A 

Swift  &  Company 8  137,4  5.82  A 

Texas 10  280H  3.57  A 

United  Shoe  Machinery 8         53H  3.71  Baa 

"American  Sugar  is  in  a  very  strong 
position  because  in  all  the  movem(>nt  of 
sugar  prices  the  raw  and  refined  remain 
just  about  so  far  apart,  causing  not  very 


much  change  in  the  margin  of  difference 
out  of  which  this  company  makes  its  refining 
products. 

"American  Tobacco  is  selling  low  for  a 
20  per  cent,  stock  because  of  the  difficulties 
brought  on  by  the  high  war-price  of  raw 
tobacco.  This  company  is  chiefly  a  manu- 
facturer, and  when  raw  tobacco — which  has 
been  selling  200  per  cent,  above  normal 
prices — goes  back  to  normal  it  ought  to 
help  this  stock  rather  than  hurt  it. 

"General  Electric  was  greatly  helped 
by  the  war,  and  it  may  possibly  pro^•e  that 
the  war  permanently  interrupted  the 
shrinking  tendency[of  the  margin  of  profit  in 
the  electrical  manufacturing  business.  Even 
at  this  high  price,  the  stock  looks  good. 

"General  Motors  may  even  at  these 
prices  prove  to  be  not  a  bad  investment  in 
the  motor  industry.  The  company  is 
showing  a  wonderful  expansion  and  the 
whole  nation  appears  to  be  motor-mad. 
There  is  no  knowng  to  what  lengths  the 
public  buying  of  automobiles  may  go,  since 
even  those  who  can  not  afford  cars  are 
buying  them  on  instalments  and  standing 
them  in  their  garages  except  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

' '  General  Chemical  is  a  sort  of  an  invest^ 
ment  in  the  new  and  expanding  chemical 
industries  of  this  countrj'.  The  war  gave  a 
great  stimulus  to  chemical  manufacture 
and  especially  to  dj^es.  With  suitable  tariff 
protection  we  may,  perhaps,  remain  inde- 
pendent of  German  dyes;  and  to  say  the 
least,  the  holders  of  chemical  stocks  believe 
that  we  will. 

"International  Harvester  is  in  a  strong 
position  because  of  the  great  prosperity  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  splendid  way  in 
which  the  farmers  are  equipping  their 
plants.  One  does  not  stop  at  a  farm- 
house and  pump  a  drink  of  water  from  a 
well  any  more;  but  rather  he  draws  it  from 
a  tank  kept  full  from  some  deep  well  by 
means  of  a  gasoline  or  electric  motor.  The 
wells  are  going  the  ways  of  the  sickle, 
scythe,  cradle,  flail,  etc. 

"Sears-Roebuck  enjoys  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  great  retail  distributing 
business.  It  is  one  of  those  companies 
whose  business  grows  a  little  in  bad  years 
and  a  lot  in  good  years,  but  never  seems  to 
know  how  to  stand  still. 

"Swift  &  Company  has  long  been  doing 
well  for  stockholders  by  making  a  small 
profit  of  2  to  5  per  cent,  on  a  vast  and 
growing  volume  of  business.  Probably  all 
the  Government  suits  will  never  be  able  to 
break  up  its  prosperity  because  the  profit 
per  animal  or  per  pound  is  so  small  as  to  be 
beyond  criticism. 

"Texas  stock  is  a  good  investment  in  the 
oil  industry.  The  company  has  had  a 
phenomenal  career  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
its  ending.  Petroleum  may  go  back  to 
peace  prices;  but  the  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry is  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  and 
so  is  the  Texas  Company.  *^^'      ! 

"United  Shoe  Machinery  is  indirectly 
benefiting  just  now  from  the  great  world- 
Avide  demand  for  shoes  and  from  the  in- 
cidental d«>mand  for  the  machinery  with 
which  to  make  them. 

Dividend  Price  Yield    Rating 
Stock                                          Per  Cent.            Per  Cent. 

American  Hide  &  Leather 7  1235^8  5.69  Baa 

American  Car  &  Foundry 7  11654  5.98  Aaa 

American  SmcltmR 7  107  6.54  A 

American  Sumatra  Tobacco 7  95  7.36  A 

Bethlehem  Steel 8  112  7.14  .\a 

Central  Leather 7  HIM  6 . 30  Aa 

Goodrich 7  106  6.60  A 

Pitt-sburn  Coal 6  98  6.12  Baa 

U.S.Steel 7  116,4  6  00  Aa 

Virginia  Chemical 8  113^8  7  02  Baa 

"Preferred  industrials  as  a  class  are  not 
entitled  to  anything  more  than  their 
regular  dividends,  no  matter  how  much 
the  companies  may  earn.  All  of  these 
stocks  are  so  high  grade  that  but  little 
comment  is  necessary. 

"American    Hide   &    Leather  Preferred 
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TiresYou  Can  Trust 

In  his  touring,  as  in  his  racing, 
Barney  Oldfield  has  always  been  far 
more  than  a  successful  driver  and 
the  greatest  tire  user  in  the  world. 

He  has  been  a  student — a  pioneer. 


For  nearly  20  years, 
each  day  has  found 
him  dependent  for 
comfort  and  safety 
on  the  tires  of  his 
cars.  He  must  have 
tires  he  could  trust. 
So  he  studied  tires 
of  many  types  and 
makes. 

Systematically  he 
tried  out  and  estab- 
lished certain  in- 
fallible principles 
of  trustworthy  tire 
design  and  ma- 
terials. 

On  track  and  road 


these  tires  fulfilled 
his  highest  hopes. 
They  had  lost  noth- 
ing in  resiliency  and 
speed;  they  had 
gained  notably  in 
strength  and  long 
life. 

These  are  the  tires 
we  have  now  placed 
on  the  market. 
They  bear  Mr.  Old- 
field's  name  and 
carry  his  frank  rec- 
ommendation that 
you  can  trust  them 
to  the  absolute  limit 
of  tire  wear  and 
endurance. 


Ask  Your   Tire  Dealer   for 
Oldfields.     Accept  No  Others. 

THE  OLDFIELD  TIRE   CO* 

BARNEY  OLDFIELD 

CLEVELANCa 


OLDFIELD  TIRES 


The  Most  Trustworthy  Tires  Built 
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r'  you  are  thinkintf 
about  INVESTMENTS'- 

Our  BOND  DEPARTMENT 
may  be  of  value  to  you  throug:h 
the  INFORMATION  ON  IN- 
VESTMENTS that  itcan  furnish. 

Our  AIM  is  to  HELP  INVEST- 
ORS by  analyzing  securities,  thus 
enabling  them  to  avoid  making 
unwise  investments. 

Our  POLICY  is  to  offer  to  in- 
vestors only  SUCH  SECURI- 
TIES as  WE  BUY  for  our  own 
account. 

Our  PRESENT  OFFERINGS, 

a  description  of  which  will  be  sent 
on  request,  include  United  States 
Government  bonds,  bonds  of 
Foreign  Governments,  high  grade 
municipal,  railroad,  public  utility 
and  industrial  bonds,  yielding  from 
4.40%  to  6.50%. 

r'  you  are  thinking 
about  BANKING'" 

Our  BANKINGand  FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENTS,  with  world- 
wide facilities  established  through 
the  greatest  banks  in  all  countries, 
may  be  of  value  to  you  in  many 
ways,  for  example : 

— financing  imports   and  exports 

— handling  commercial  banking, 
domestic  and  foreign 

— handling  personal  active  or  in- 
active deposits 

— depositing  funds 
for  special  pur- 
poses 

—  securing  credit  and 
trade  information, 
foreign  and  do- 
mestic 

— collecting  foreign 
coupons 

—  transferring  funds 
by  telegraph  and 
cable 

— issuing  travellers'  credits  in 
dollars  and  sterling 

—  issuing  documentary  credits  pay- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  world 

—  handling  practically  every  kind 
of  financial  transaction 


BATSfKERS  Trust 
Company 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

New  York 


Do%vntown 

Office: 

16  Wall  Street 


Astor  Trust 

Office: 

5th  Ave.  at  42d  St. 


has  had  a  big  advance  in  anticipation  of  the 
wiping  out  of  the  funded  debt.  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Preferred  is  selling  high  ou 
its  long  di\idend  record  and  partlj'  also  on 
account  of  the  very  satisfactory  earnings 
which  the  company  is  now  making.  Amer- 
ican Smelting  &  Refining  Preferred  looks 
rather  cheap;  for  while  the  business  just 
now  is  not  the  best  in  the  world,  there  is 
.surely  nothing  that  threatens  the  position 
of  this  stock. 

"Central  Leather  is  selling  high  in 
symjiathy  with  the  boom  in  the  leather 
trade.  The  current  price  looks  to  be  just 
about  what  this  preferred  stock  shoidd  be 
intrinsically  worth  in  the  long  run.  Good- 
rich is  enjoying  a  very  profitable  business 
incidental  to  tlie  motor  boom.  Prices  of 
finished  rubber  goods  are  coming  down 
some,  but  the  decline  is  partly  offset  by 
the  fall  in  crude  -  rubber  prices;]  and 
besides  this  it  does  not  threaten  the  posi- 
tion of  this  preferred  stock." 

Finally  Mr.  Moody  gives  a  list  of  ten 
selected  public  utihtj'  stocks  as  follows: 

Stock 


Consolidated  Gas,  New  York .  . 

C'ousolidated  Gas,  Baltimore 8 

Montana  Power. .    

Northern  States  Power 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electt-ic 

Southern  California  EdisoQ 

Western  Power  Pfd 

Western  Union 


itni 
Ceu 

Price 

Yield  Rating 
Per  Cent. 

7 

m]4 

6.84        Baa 

S 

1113^ 

7.15        Baa 

.5 

7S 

6.57        Ba 

0 

72 

Caa 

5 

57 

8.77        B 

7 

8VA 

7.99        Ba 

4 

70 

5.71        B 

7 

91?  s 

7 .  65        Baa 

"Here  is  a  great  variety  of  grades  and 
yields.  Public  -  utility  stocks  generally 
gave  a  good  account  of  themselves  during 
the  war  by  showing  ability  to  keep  ex- 
penses down  and  maintain  earnings.  The 
electric  railways  were  an  exception,  and 
even  the  power  Companies  during  1918 
suffered  some  from  the  high  cost  of  coal." 

THE  GREAT  INCREASE  IN  BANK 
OFFICE -SPACE 

Since  the  war  began  many  of  the  largest 
banks  in  New  York  City  have  doubled 
their  office-space,  owing  to  expansion  in 
their  business,  including  the  demands  made 
by  war  -  financing.  The  National  City 
Bank  has  had  to  purchase  unexpired 
leases  in  its  own  building  and  to  take 
additional  quarters  outside.  Similar  steps 
have  been  found  necessary  by  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  and  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  while  the  reserve  banks  have 
had  a  phenomenal  growth.  The  demands 
of  the  banks  have,  in  fact,  been  one  of 
the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
congestion  of  office-space  in  Wall  Street. 
With  their  business  expanding  by  leaps 
and  bounds  during  this  period,  most  banks 
have  been  obliged  approximately  to  double 
their  quarters  and  personnel.  Many  a 
brokerage  house,  industrial  concern,  and 
legal  firm  has,  in  consequence,  been  crowd- 
ed out  of  offices  they  had  occupied  for  years 
in  order  to  make  room  for  this  gi-owth. 
Even  then  sufficient  space  was  not  alwaj's 
obtained,  and  banks  were  forced  to  lease 
additional  quarters  outside  their  buildings 
or  acquire  adjoining  property,  or  erect 
new  structures  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  increasing  business.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  noting  these  facts,  says  further: 

"The  reasons  for  this  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  the  f)anking  business  have  be- 
come familiar  to  even  the  casual  observer 
of  banking  develoi)ments.  It  has  been 
most  marked  since  our  entry  into  the  war, 
f(jr  the  Government  in  financing  its  Avar- 
operations  and  extending  aid  to  the  Allies 
has  had  to  lean  Imavily  on  the  banks  of  the 
country.  They  have  l)een  indispensable 
in  the  successful  flotation  of  the  several 
l^iberty  Loan  issues  and  the  intervening 
emissions  of  Treasury  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness. 

"The  rapid  strides  the  banks  have  made 
in  the  last  five  years  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
In  1914  the  three  top  floors  of  its  building 


Guide  to  Safe 

6%  July 
Investments 

r\  UR  July  Investment  List 
^^  is  a  guide  to  safe  and  de- 
pendable investments  yield- 
ing full  6%.  It  describes  a 
well-diversified  list  of  sound 
first  mortgage  bonds,  safe- 
guarded under  the  Straus 
Plan,  in  $1,000  and  $500 
amounts,  maturing  in  two  to 
ten  years. 

Every  investor  seeking  sound 
securities  which  free  their 
holder  from  worry  and  care 
should  write  at  once  for  our 
July  List.    Specify 

Circular  No.  F-920 

S.W:  STRAUS  &  Co. 

Established  1882  Incorporated 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

160  Broadway  Straus  Building 

Detroit  Minneapolis  San  Francisco  Phlladelpbla 


37  yeaxs  without  loss  to  any  investor 


'First    Lien    Mortgage 

GOLD   BONDS 


7 

^K  -,  Secured  by  income-bringiae.  Fireproof  Apart- 
^K  £\/  meat  and  Business  Properties  located  io  the 
^B  ^/^\  la>'ger.    most   prosperous    citits  of  the   rich   and 

^r     /it  ^'■"'^'"e  SOUTH. 

'  "  Our  Safeguarded  Gold    Bi^nds  are  of  established 
strength.     They  are  not  speculative.      Banks.  Trust««>s  and  in- 
dividuals in  every  part  of  the  Nation  ha^c  purchased  theoi    All 
prouoiincethem  "promptpayiag  and  superior."  Deni-minationi: 
ilOUO.  $500.  llOO.     Interest  pavalile  monthly,  in  advance. 
A9k    for    bookUu,    "BANKING    CREDENTIALS"   and 
"MILLER  SERVlCt:,  how  thia    protects  and  «a/effuardm 
the   Bond  Buyer's  Jnt>e8tment  Interesta. 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  COMPANY.  Inc. 

1019  Hurtz  Bull  dins  ATLANTA,  CUX. 

Atso  Miami,  Fla. 


Flor  de 


MELBA 

The  Cigar  Supreme 

I.  Lewis  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.  //)_ 


/•i«"«i 


ST  ^ 


Newark,  N.  J..  Makers 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 


7he 
Utopian  Jar  Keeps 
Both  Brush  and  Paste 
in  Perfect  Condition 

Sold  By  All  Dealers 
In  Stationery 

Also  Sanford's  Premium  Writing  Fluid 
and  Sanford's  Fountain  Pen  Ink 
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//  it  doesn't  bear 
this  trade  -  mark 
it  isn't  Art  Metal. 


JAMESTOWN       NY 

World's     largest     makers     of     steel     office     furniture 
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M^nVf  Wdv  /or  the  Art 
Rtochure,  "Bronze — The 
Imperishable  Memorial." 

This  Brochure  illustrates  a 
wide  variety  of  Memorials 
rangini;  in  price  from  fioo 
up.  Send  number  of  names 
desired  on  memorial,  and 
definite  price  will  be  quoted 
at  once. 
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IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
THOSE  WHO  FOUGHT 

HIS  beautifully  sculptured  bronze  memorial  is  being  used  by 
schools,  churches,  lodges,  business  organizations  and  municipal- 
ities to  commemorate  those  who  fought  in  the  cause  of  world 
liberty.     Are  you  going  to  be  the  one  in  your  organization  to 

start  the  movement  for  the  erection  of  such  a  memorial,  or  are  you  going 

to  wait  for  someone  else? 

The  bronze  memorial  shown  here  is  the  work  of  our  own  sculptors  and  is  but  one 
of  many  which  we  are  prepared  to  furnish.  This  memorial  provides  for  the  names 
of  the  "gold  star  men"  upon  the  scroll  held  by  the  classic  figure  at  the  left.  If  desired, 
these  figures  can  be  changed  to  represent  a  soldier  and  a  sailor. 

Any  order  for  a  memorial  can*  be  filled  by  us  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of 
complete  instructions.  For  more  than  a  decade  we  have  specialized  in  bronze  and  orna- 
mental iron  work  for  buildings  and  are  among  the  largest  producers  of  work  of  this  char- 
acter. Our  staff  of  designers  will  plan  bronze  tablets,  bronze  statues  or  any  other  form 
of  memorial  desired. 

All  memorials  made  by  us  are  of  solid  bronze  cast  in  one  piece.  They  will  remain 
intact  and  beautiful  for  centuries  to  come — imperishable  monuments  to  the  patriotism 
and  sacrifice  of  the  American  soldiers. 

Send  for  this  Art  Brochure 

Start  the  movement  yourself  for  a  proper  memorial.  We  will  gladly  send  you  the 
art  brochure,  "Bronze — The.  Imperishable  Memorial,"  without  charge.  You  will  find  it 
useful  in  interesting  others  in  the  erection  of  a  memorial. 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Company 
Department  D  Minneapolis.  Minnesota 


^M 
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Hungarian  Communist  troops  have  de- 
feated the  Czechs  in  northern  Hungary. 

June  9. — The  German  (Constitutional  Con- 
vention has  comph'ted  its  consideration 
of  a  bill  creating  a  State  Court  to  try 
those  ac(!used  of  starting,  lengthening, 
and  losing  the  war,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Berlin.  The  bill  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Assembly  soon. 

June  10. — Bela  Kun,  the  Hungarian 
Comnuinist  Foreign  Minister,  replying 
to  a  messag(>  from  l'remi«^r  C^emenceau, 
has  agre(>d  to  cease  hostilities  with  the 
Czecho-Slovaks. 

AFFAIRS    IN     rtUSSlA 

June  T). — A  telegram  to  a  Swedish  so('ialist 
paper  reports  that  the  forces  of  .Admiral 
Kolcliak  have  been  defeated  by  the 
Bolsheviki  with  a  loss  of  40,000  pris- 
oners, 100  guns,  and  much  war-ma- 
terial. 

June  6. — Advices  received  in  London  say 
that  under  pressure  from  British  forces 
the  Bolsheviki  have  evacuated  Alexan- 
drovsk  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

German  forces  on  the  Esthonian  front 
are  said  to  be  aiding  the  Bolsheviki  ac- 
cording to  an  official  headquarters  report 
telegraphed  to  Stockholm. 

June  7. — The  Esthonians  are  reported  to 
have  begun  a  drive  on  the  Bolsheviki 
seventy  miles  southeast  of  Riga.  The 
Reds  are  fleeing  in  panic  from  central 
Livonia  to  escape  being  surrounded. 

According  to  revised  arrangements,  all 
American  forces,  including  the  engi- 
neers, will  be  withdrawn  from  the  North 
Russian  front  ready  for  sailing  by  the 
last  of  June. 

June  9. — Jewish  pogroms  have  occurred  in 
fifty  different  places  in  Russia,  accord- 
ing to  a  Russian  wireless  message  re- 
ceived in  London.  The  Jews  killed  in 
four  districts  are  said  to  number 
9,350. 

June  10. — Information  is  received  in  Paris 
to  the  effect  that  Bolshevik  Premier 
Lenine  is  refusing  permission  to  Amer- 
icans to  enter  Russia,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  Steffens-Bullitt  Mission  which 
recently  visited  Russia. 

The  last  units  of  American  troops  on  the 
fighting  front  south  of  Archangel, 
except  engineers,  are  withdrawn  and 
will  sail  for  home  within  a  week. 


FOREIGN 

June  4.— A  strike  takes  place  in  Paris,  350,- 
000  workers  walking  out.  The  strike  agi- 
tation is  said  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Bolsheviki. 

The  sympathetic  strike  in  Toronto  ends 
and  17,000  men  go  back  to  work. 

June  6. — Costa-Rican  rebels  are  reported 
to  have  been  completely  driven  out  of 
Costa  Rica  and  have  taken  refuge  in 
Nicaragua. 

Strike  parades  in  Winnipeg  are  prevented 
by  1,400  soldier-constables. 

June  8. — Nicaragua  has  asked  the  United 
States  to  land  forces  to  cope  with  a 
threatened  invasion  of  Costa-Rieans. 

June  9. — The  United  States  Government 
will  protect  Nicaragua  from  Costa- 
Rican  aggression  if  the  threatened 
invasion  by  Costa-Ricans  materializes, 
according  to  advices  from  Washington. 

Villa  sympathizers  are  threatening  Juarez. 
American  business  men  and  well-to-do 
Mexicans  have  commenced  moving 
their  valuables  to  this  side  of  the  river. 

June  10. — Confidential  information  is  said 
to  have  been  received  by  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  to  the  effect  that  the 


Costa-Rican  Minister  of  War  has 
obtained  from  the  Congress  of  that 
country  authority  to  declare  war  upon 
Nicaragua.  T\w  armed  Costa-Hic^an 
forces  on  the  Nicaraguan  border  an;  re- 
garded by  the  United  States  as  a  men- 
ace to  Nicaragua  and  this  Government 
will  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
maintain  Nicaraguan  sovereignty. 

DOMESTIC 

June  4. — The  Woman-Suffrage  Amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  5()  to  25.  The  ratifujation  of 
thirty-six  States  is  now  needed  to  make 
the  amendment  become  eff(!ctive. 

June  5. — Postmaster  -  General  Burleson 
orders  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
returned  to  their  owners.  Following  the 
Postmaster-General's  action  a  general 
strike  of  telegraphers  is  ordered  in  ten 
Southeastern  States. 

June  6. — President  S.  J.  Konenkamp,  of 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of 
America,  announces  that  he  will  call  a 
nation-wide  strike  of  members  of  the 
Union  in  support  of  the  strike  called  in 
ten  Southeastern  States  following  the 
return  of  the  wire  systems  to  private 
operation. 

The  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
cuts  the  Army  down  to  an  average  of 
400,000  men  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Secretary  Baker  had  requested  an 
American  Army  of  509,000. 

Radicals  are  planning  to  begin  on  July  4 
a  five  days'  demonstration  against  the 
"ruling  class,"  according  to  informa- 
tion obtained  by  Federal  authorities. 

June  7. — Governor  Hobby  of  Texas  has 
asked  Secretary  Baker  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Federal  troops  against 
Mexican  rebels,  declaring  that  the 
situation  on  the  border  is  critical. 

A  nation-wide  strike  of  telegraph-  and 
telephone-operators  who  are  members  of 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of 
America,  is  ordered  to  take  effect  on 
June  11.  The 'telephone-operators  and 
electrical  workers  are  to  go  out  on 
June  16. 

The  Boy  Scouts  start  a  nation-wide  cam- 
paign for  a  million  associate  members 
who  may  be  used  as  leaders  of  scouts. 

June  S.^Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping 
Board  asks  Congress  for  a  final  ap- 
propriation of  a  little  more  than  $600,- 
000,000  to  wind  up  the  Government's 
ship-building  operations. 

June  9. — The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reports  out  a  bill  appropriating 
.1750,000,000  to  cover  railroad  defi- 
cits, and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
immediate  future.  Director  -  General 
of  Railroads  Hines  had  asked  for 
$1,200,000,000. 

June  10. — The  State  legislatures  of  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  ratify  the 
Woman-SuffrageAmendment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  approves 
the  action  of  its  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  cutting  the  appropriation  for 
the  Railroad  Administration  from  $1,- 
200,000,000  to  $750,000,000,  by  passing 
a  railroad-deficiency  bill  appropriating 
the  smaller  sum  by  a  vote  of  305  to  4. 


Inflamed  gums — the 
cause  of  tooth-base  decay 


Apropos  of  June. — June  is  the  circus 
month — also  the  month  of  some  one- 
ring  affairs  that  lead  to  circuses  later. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Resourceful. — "  Jack,  I'm  going  to  tear 
up  those  new  photographs  of  mine;  they 
look  ten  years  older  than  I  do." 

"  Nonsense  !  Put  them  away  until  you 
catch  up  with  them." — Boston  Transcript. 


[BKUSH  YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  IT    ' 

0^ 


HtyJ  YORK   ClTlf 

SPECIAtlST  if* 
I  DISEASES  OF  THt  ftmi} 

PREPARED  FOB  TUt  ^^ 
^    PBESCRII»TION  or  «'*<«| 

DFHTtl    PROFESSIOi 


POR 
THE 

GUMS 


JUST  as  th« 
strength  of  a 
building  is  de' 
pendent  upon  its 
foundations,  so  arc- 
healthy  teeth  depen' 
dent  upon  healthy 
gums. 

Permit    the    gums 
to  become  inflamed 
or   tender   and   you 
v\eaken  the  founda- 
tion   of    the    teeth. 
This    condition    is 
called     Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'    Disease). 
Loosening  of  teeth 
is   a    direct    result. 
And  spongy,  reced' 
ing    gums    invite 
painful    tooth'base 
decay. 

Pyorrhea   (Riggs 
Disease)   attacks   four 
oul  of  five  people  who 
are   over    foriy.    And 
many  under  that  age. 
also.    Its  first  symptom 
IS    tender   gums      So 
you    should    look    to 
your    gumsl      Use 
Forhan's, which  posi- 
tively prevents  Pyor- 
rhea if  used  in  time 
and  used  consistent- 
ly      It  also  scientifi- 
cally cleans  the  teeth 
— keeps  them  white 
and    c'ean        Brush 
your    teeth     with 
it. 

If  gum-shrinkage 
has  alreadv  set  in. 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for 
special  treatment. 


35c  and  60c  tubes 

All   Druggists 
in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

FORM  AN  CO. 

200  6lh  Ave.,  N.Y. 


By  James  C.Fernald,  L.H.D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to  writers,   speakers  and   stu- 
dents.    i2mo.  Cloth.  320  pp.    $1. so  net.    Postpaid  $i .62. 
KINK  fi  «AGV*I.I,S  COMl'.tNT.  S.i4-3CO  Koiirtli  .4ve.,  MiW  YOIIK 


FOR 

OUTDOOR  SPORTS 

AND  WORK 

Everyone  is  wearing  put- 
tees for  golf,  skating,  walk- 
ing,  riding,  hunting, 
mountain  climbing,  to- 
bogganing, snowshoeing, 
etc.  They  are  becoming 
as  popular  in  America  as 
in  England  and  France 
for  comfort,  convenience 
and  smartness.  Used  for 
military  drill  in  schools 
and  colleges. 

FOX'S 

"B#P  PUTTEES 

NEW  NON-FMSr  SPIRAL  (Patented) 

FOX'S  Spiral  Puttees  are  "the  puttees  of  the 
world."  They  are  quality  through  and  through. 
They  possess  great  durability.  They  will  not  fray 
or  ravel  at  the  edges.  They  are  easy  to  put  on 
and  lie  flat  and  smooth.  Fine  for  Chauffeurs  and 
Boy  Scouts. 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  and  BOYS 

Only  the  genuine  FOX'S  have  a  small  brass  tag  on 
each  puttee,  marked  with  the  name  FOX  and  with 
R  for  right  and  L  for  left.  Genuine  FOX'S  Puttees 
are  always  full  length  and  width.  Write  for  the  name 
of  the  dealer  who  sells  them  in  your  city. 

MANLEY  &  JOHNSON     fi\ 

Dept.  C,  262  W.  Broadwsy,  New  York  City   YojJ 
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A  Glance  at  Its  Present  Performance  and  Its  Future 

By  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  President,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


IX  previous  considerations  of  Ship  by 
Truck  activities  the  truck  express 
idea  has  been  gi\en  prominence. 
The  quick  resiionsc  of  business  men 
to  this  phase  of  Ship  by  Truck  suggests 
the  presentation  here  of  further  data  recently 
secured  through  The  Firestone  Ship  by 
Truck   Bureau. 

For  example,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Flint, 
Michigan,  have  offered  a  valuable  sugges- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  warehouses  or 
freight  stations  used  in  common  by  the 
truck  express  companies  entering  these 
cities.  This  permits  convenient  handling 
of  through  shipments  and  provides  prompt 
transfers  from  one  truck  line  to  another. 

The  question  of  economy  has  been  raised 
in  some  quarters.  Ship  by  Truck  seems 
to  be  offering  lower  rates  to  the  public 
than  might  be  supposed.  A  case  in  point, 
is  the  investigation  made  of  rates  out  of 
New  York  City,  disclosing  the  fact  that 
to  many  points  in  the  state,  in  Connect- 
icut, in  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts, 
the  truck  express  rates  are  lower  than  the 
railroad  rates. 

Lower  rates  may  not  always  be  obtainable 
through  Ship  by  Truck.  But  the  shipper 
will  realize  the  fact  that  the  extra  speed, 
con\'enience  and  adaptability  of  the  truck 
express  systems  may  be  had  at  the  same 
or  little  more  than  prevailing  freight  rates. 
And  the  shipper  gains  a  certainty  of 
delivery,  an  elimination  of  goods  damaged 
in  transit,  a  lowering  of  boxing  costs,  and 
a  favorable  impression  on  his  customers 
that  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

Reports  are  coming  in  to  the  Akron  ofifice 
of  the  Firestone  Ship  by  Truck  Bureau 
showing  with  what  enthusiasm  business 
men's  organizations  and  entire  commu- 
nities are  aiding  the  development  of  truck 
express  lines. 

Macon,  (ieorgia,  recently  arranged  a  Ship 
by  Truck  demonstration  day  to  test  the  truck 
express  idea.  Four  truck  trains,  one  train 
to  a  route,  moved  loo  tons  of  goods  to  towns 
within  50  miles  of  Macon.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  an  education  to  merchants  of  the 
smaller  towns  as  well  as  to  shippers  in  Ma- 
con^  A  sa\'ing  in  time  of  from  1  to  10  days 
was  accomplished. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, seems  to  have  an  unusual  record 
in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  truck  lines, 
routes  and  schedules  among  local  business 
men.  Among  other  things,  a  transportation 
map  has  been  prepared  which  shows  Ship  b>' 
Truck  routes  to  the   immediate   towns  sur- 


Firestone 

Ship  by  Truck 

Bureaus  are  now  in  opera- 

tion in  the  following  cities: 

Akron,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

-Atlanta,  Ga. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Minot,  N.  D. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

New  York  City 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Chicago,  111. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oregon 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Richmond,  Va. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.             San  Francisco,  Cal.               | 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Scranton.  Pa. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Hartfo.'-d,  Conn. 

Spokane.  Wash. 

Houston,  Tex. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

F^os  Ang?les,  Cal. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Call  up  your 

Local  Bureau  for  Names  of 

Lines,  Rates. 

Schedules  and    Other    In- 

formation   Regarding   Truck    Shipment 

rounding  York,  and  also  to  Pittsburgh  on 
the  west,  as  far  north  as  BufTalo,  eastward 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  a  route 
south  to  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Detroit  has  proved  that  refrigerator  trucks 
will  move  fresh  meat  to  Toledo  in  about  6 
hours   as  compared   with  2>2  days  by  rail. 


A  Chicago  packer  ships  to  branch  houses  by 
a  12-ton  semi-trailer. 

A  large  ice  cream  company  of  Cleveland  has 
reduced    transportation    costs    directly    by 
operating  trucks  to  Limaville — a  distance  of 
fifty  miles — delivering  ice  cream  and  ice  to 
their  dealers  on  their  down  trip  and  bring- 
ing in  cream  on  the  return  trip.      Former 
delays   and  wastage,  due   to  the   insuffi- 
cient   railway    service,    were     eliminated 
through  this  practical  application  of  motor 
trucking. 

The  activities  01  Detroit  in  fostering  truck 
transportation  for  the  benefit  of  local 
shippers  recently  took  the  form  of  a 
parade  so  extensive  as  to  require  two 
hours  to  pass  a  given  point.  It  is  such 
promotional  work  as  this  that  is  respon- 
sible for  the  present  widespread  appre- 
ciation of  the  truck  as  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  nearly  all  phases  of  dis- 
tribution. 


Even  a  cursory-  study  of  the  growth  of 
the  truck  express  systems  inclines  one 
to  agree  with  that  official  in  charge  of 
engineering  and  maintenance  for  the 
U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  who  said 
recently: 

"Where,  heretofore,  development  of  the 
country  for  50  miles  either  side  of  a 
trunk  line  of  railroad  has  required  the 
construction  of  light  branch  lines,  it  is 
a  question  to  be  seriously  considered 
whether  this  policy  should  be  continued 
or  whether  good  roads  should  be  con- 
structed and  the  products  of  farms  and 
passenger  travel  should  not  be  handled 
by  motor  trucks  to  the  main  lines.  *  ♦  * 
Investigation  of  this  subject  may  show 
the  desirability  of  the  taking  up  of  many 
branch  line  railroads  and  utilizing  the 
abandoned  roadbed  for  improved  motor 
road." 

If  you  are  a  shipper  you  may  well  ask 
yourself:  ".'\m  I  profiting  by  what  Ship 
by  Truck  has  to  ofTer?"  If  the  question 
interests  you,  let  us  suggest  that  you  consult 
with  the  local  Firestone  Ship  by  Truck 
Bureau,  the  central  Firestone  Ship  by  Truck 
Bureau  in  Akron,  Ohio,  or  your  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DIVERSIFIED 
STOCK  INVESTMENTS 

JOHN  MOODY  has  long  been  known  in 
financial  Xew  York  as  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  conservative  among 
observers  of  stock-market  conditions,  who 
writes  constantly  of  them  with  a  view, 
not  to  promoting  a  brokerage  business  for 
himself,  but  to  inform  investors,  who  in 
some  way  pay  for  his  serAdces.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  editor  of  Moody's  Maga- 
zine, a  financial  monthly.  His  name 
has  again  been  widely  known  from 
"Moody's  Manual."  In  later  years  it 
has  been  kept  familiar  bj'  "Moody's 
Analyses  of  Railroads  and  Industrials." 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Moody  puts  forth  a 
series  of  lists  of  diversified  stock  invest- 
ments, rails,  industrials,  and  public  utili- 
ties, they  may  be  taken  as  the  result  of 
unusual  knowledge  and  conservatism. 
This  he  has  recently  done  in  one  of  the 
leaflets  of  his  "  Investors  Service."  First  he 
names  some  rails  as  "among  the  best  that 
could  very  well  be  picked  out,  having  in 
mind  both  the  government  guaranty  and 
the  probability  of  a  return  to  private  owner- 
ship." Then  he  gives  some  industrial  com- 
mon stocks,  "all  strictly  investment  issues, 
which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  can 
be  relied  upon  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  through  all  the  changes  that 
are  bound  to  follow  the  war."  Industrial 
preferreds  are  also  enumerated,  "all  high- 
grade  and  involve  practically  no  risk."  The 
public  utilities  stocks,  however,  "vary  from 
liigh-grade  investments  to  speculations; 
but  each  one  looks  attractive  wdthin  its 
class."  Following  are  the  rails  in  his 
list: 

Dividend   Price  Yield  Rating 
Slock                                       Per  Cent.           Per  Cent. 

.AtehLson 6        102^8  5.85  .\ 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 5        107  6 ,  54  A 

Chesapeakei  Obio 4          67)^  5.92  Baa 

Great  Northern  Pfd 7          99i^  7.03  A 

I>ouisville  &  Nashville 7        121  5 .  78  Aa 

Northern  Pacific 7          93!4  7.03  A 

Norfolk  &  Western 7        103%i  6  37  Aa 

New  York  Central 5          82V-.  6 . 05  A 

Southern  Pacific 6        113  5.30  A 

Union  Pacific 10        1385-^  7.25  A 

"One  could  hardly  make  a  mistake," 
says  Mr.  Mood.y,  "in  purchasing  any  of 
these  rails,  altho,  of  course,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  situation  of  the 
stocks  individually."  As  a  usual  thing, 
the  stability  of  investments  is  reflected  in 
their  yields;  "but  this  appears  here  not  to 
be  the  case."  He  cites  for  example,  that 
at  current  prices  Northern  Pacific  "yields  a 
great  deal  more  than  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
and  in  spite  of  its  relatively  lower  price, 
it  is  a  much  higher-grade  investment  and 
has  a  more  stable  traffic."  Atchison,  he 
describes  as  an  agri<niltural  road  which  has 
almost  an  ideal  traffic,  its  management 
progressive  and  its  earnings  "even  now 
are  doing  well."  Atchison  is  "one  of  the 
few  railroad  stocks  which  would  not  be 
seriously  injured  even  if  Congress  should 
make  no  provision  for  undoing  the  damage 
wiiich  the  Government  has  done  to  the 
earning  i)ower  of  railroads." 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  "a  strictly  high- 
grade  investment;  but  just  now,  of  course, 
tlie  Comi)any  is  suffering  from  depression 
of  the  lumber  trade,  and  earnings  are  not 
doing  very  well."  Other  roads  are  com- 
mented on: 

"Chesapeake  &  Ohio  made  immense 
(>arnings  during  the  war  out  of  the  soft-coal 
boom  and  benefited  to  a  large  extent  by 


the  diversion  of  traffic  to  itself  from  the 
roads  lying  parallel  and  further  north. 
This  di\ersion  was  caused  by  the  freight 
congestion  on  these  latter  roads — especially 
in  the  case  of  freight  for  export.  The  out- 
look for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  property 
is  good,  however,  even  if  all  this  diverted 
traffic  should  be  lost. 

"Great  Northern  Preferred  is  one  of 
half  a  dozen  of  the  very  best  railroad  stocks 
in  the  country-;  and  its  low  price  and  high 
yield  just  now  may  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  great  depression  of  the  iron-ore  trade. 
Iron  ore  is  the  biggest  single  item  in  the 
business  of  the  company,  and  the  outlook 
for  an  active  demand  for  ore  is  not  good 
just  now. 

"Louisville  &  Nashville  is  in  a  very 
strong  position  and  its  yield  is  a  fairly  good 
index  to  that  position.  Its  traffic  is  well 
diversified,  but  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so 
exceptionally  stable  as  that  of  such  roads 
as  Union  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  and 
Atchison. 

"The  Northern  Pacific  has  one  of  the 
finest  businesses  in  the  countrJ^  The  two 
big  factors  in  it  are  the  spring-wheat  pro- 
duction, measured  in  value  rather  than 
tonnage,  and  the  Northwestern  lumber 
trade,  measured  in  tonnage  rather  than 
value.  The  spring  -  wheat  crop  largely 
determines  the  prosperity  of  the  patrons 
of  the  road,  and  the  activity  of  the  lumber 
trade  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  total 
of  the  road's  traffic,  since  lumber  is  the 
most  important  item  therein. 

"Norfolk  &  Western  is  one  of  the 
highest-grade  railroad  stocks  in  the  United 
States,  or  at  least  in  the  Eastern  half  of 
the  country.  Its  traffic  is  nearly  all  soft 
coal;  and  its  engines,  cars,  tracks,  and 
terminals  are  all  especially  designed  for  the 
handling  of  coal  in  vast  quantities.  Con- 
sequently, the  company  is  able  to  make  a 
wide  margin  of  profit  even  at  very  low  rates 
per  ton  per  mile;  and  this  business  has 
behind  it  the  promise  contained  in  the 
practically  inexhaustible  coal  -  reserves  of 
West  Virginia. 

"New  York  Central  is  now  one  of  the 
most  successful  roads  in  the  East  owing 
in  part  to  the  export  boom.  It  is  a  great 
carrier  of  goods  for  export.  Besides  this, 
its  stock  was  placed  in  a  permanently 
stronger  position  by  the  recent  consolida- 
tion, and  its  outlook  is  good. 

"Southern  Pacific  has  been  steadily 
building  up  for  a  series  of  years  and  now 
ranks  among  the  best  of  our  railroad  stocks, 
altho  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  high-grade 
as  Union  Pacific,  Atchison,  and  one  or  two 
others.  The  oil-lands  question  is  not  really 
so  importaiit,  but  the  investment  in  Mexico 
may  be  important  in  the  long  run.  At  this 
price  the  stock  looks  a  bit  high. 

"Union  Pacific  has  strong  claims  to  the 
position  of  the  best  railroad  stock  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Its  traffic  is  largely 
agricultural  and  is  as  stable  as  that  of  any 
road  in  the  United  States.  The  margin  of 
profit  is  wide,  and  the  management  is 
conservative." 

Mr.  Moody  then  gives  his  list  of  ten 
common  and  ten  preferred  industrials,  with 
comments  from  which  the  following  is 
taken : 

Dividend  Price  Yield  Rating 
Slock                                        Per  Cent.              Per  Cent. 

American  SuRar 7  133^  5.20  A 

American  Tobacco 20  210  9.52  A 

General  Klectric 8  1 68'  i  4.77  Aa 

General  Motors 12  209  5.70  A 

General  Chemical 8  195  4  10  Aaa 

International  Harvester 0  131^  4.60  Aa 

Sears-Roebuck 8  201J4  3.98  A 

Swift  &  Company 8  137H  5.82  A 

Texas 10  280H  3.57  A 

United  Shoe  Machinery 8         535^  3.71  Baa 

"American  Sugar  is  in  a  very  strong 
position  because  in  all  the  movement  of 
sugar  prices  the  raw  and  refined  remain 
just  about  so  far  apart,  causing  not  very 


much  change  in  the  margin  of  difference 
out  of  which  this  company  makes  its  refining 
products. 

"American  Tobacco  is  selling  low  for  a 
20  per  cent,  stock  because  of  the  difficulties 
brought  on  by  the  high  war-price  of  raw 
tobacco.  This  company  is  chiefly  a  manu- 
facturer, and  when  raw  tobacco — which  has 
been  selling  200  per  cent,  above  normal 
prices^-goes  back  to  normal  it  ought  to 
help  this  stock  rather  than  hurt  it. 

"General  Electric  was  greatly  helped 
by  the  war,  and  it  may  possibly  prove  that 
the  war  permanently  interrupted  the 
shrinking  tendency[of  the  margin  of  profit  in 
the  electrical  manufacturing  business.  Even 
at  this  high  price,  the  stock  looks  good. 

"General  Motors  may  even  at  these 
prices  prove  to  be  not  a  bad  investment  in 
the  motor  industry.  The  companj*  is 
showing  a  wonderful  expansion  and  the 
whole  nation  appears  to  be  motor-mad. 
There  is  no  knowing  to  what  lengths  the 
public  buying  of  automobiles  may  go,  since 
even  those  who  can  not  afford  cars  are 
buying  them  on  instalments  and  standing 
them  in  their  garages  except  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

"General  Chemical  is  a  sort  of  an  invest- 
ment in  the  new  and  expanding  chemical 
industries  of  this  country*.  The  war  gave  a 
great  stimulus  to  chemical  manufacture 
and  especially  to  dyes.  With  suitable  tariff 
protection  we  may,  perhaps,  remain  inde- 
pendent of  German  dyes;  and  to  say  the 
least,  the  holders  of  chemical  stocks  believe 
that  we  will. 

"International  Harvester  is  in  a  strong 
position  because  of  the  great  prosperity  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  splendid  way  in 
which  the  farmers  are  equipping  their 
plants.  One  does  not  stop  at  a  farm- 
house and  ])ump  a  drink  of  water  from  a 
well  any  more;  but  rather  he  draws  it  from 
a  tank  kept  full  from  some  deep  well  by 
means  of  a  gasoline  or  electric  motor.  The 
wells  are  going  the  ways  of  the  sickle, 
scythe,  cradle,  flail,  etc. 

"  Sears-Roeiiuek  enjoys  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  great  retail  distributing 
business.  It  is  one  of  those  companies 
whose  business  grows  a  little  in  bad  years 
and  a  lot  in  good  years,  but  never  seems  to 
know  how  to  stand  still. 

"Swift  &  Company  has  long  been  doing 
weU  for  stockholders  by  making  a  small 
profit  of  2  to  5  per  cent,  on  a  vast  and 
growing  volume  of  business.  Probably  all 
the  Government  suits  will  never  be  able  to 
break  up  its  prosperity  because  the  profit 
per  animal  or  per  pound  is  so  small  as  to  be 
beyond  criticism. 

"Texas  stock  is  a  good  investment  in  the 
oil  industry.  The  company  has  had  a 
phenomenal  career  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
its  ending.  Petroleum  may  go  back  to 
peace  prices;  but  the  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry is  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  and 
so  is  the  Texas  Company.  '    ■ :. 

"United  Shoe  Machinery  is  indirectly 
benefiting  just  now  from  the  great  world- 
wide demand  for  shoes  and  from  the  in- 
cidental demand  for  the  machinery  with 
which  to  make  them. 

Dividend  Price  Yield   Rating 
Stock                                         Per  Cent.            Per  Cent. 

American  Hide  &  Leather 7  12.35'8  5.69  Baa 

.'American  Car  &  Foundry 7  Ufi'i  5.98  Aaa 

American  Smeltmit 7  107  6.54  A 

American  Sumatra  Tobacco 7  95  7 .  36  A 

Bethlehem  Steel 8  112  7.14  Aa 

Central  Leather 7  UUi  6.30  Aa 

Goodrich 7  106  6.60  A 

PittsburK  Coal 6  98  6  12  Baa 

U.S.Stecl 7  116Hi  6  00  Aa 

Virginia  Chemical 8  113%  7.02  Baa 

"Preferred  industrials  as  a  class  are  not 
entitled  to  anything  more  than  their 
regular  dividends,  no  matter  how  much 
the  companies  may  earn.  All  of  these 
stocks  are  so  high  grade  that  but  little 
comment  is  necessary. 

"American    Hide   &    Leather  Preferred 
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TiresYou  Can  Trust 

In  his  touring,  as  in  his  racing, 
Barney  Oldfield  has  always  been  far 
more  than  a  successful  driver  and 
the  greatest  tire  user  in  the  world. 

He  has  been  a  student — a  pioneer. 


For  nearly  20  years, 
each  day  has  found 
him  dependent  for 
comfort  and  safety 
on  the  tires  of  his 
cars.  He  must  have 
tires  he  could  trust. 
So  he  studied  tires 
of  many  types  and 
makes. 

Systematically  he 
tried  out  and  estab- 
lished certain  in- 
fallible principles 
of  trustworthy  tire 
design  and  ma- 
terials. 

On  track  and  road 


these  tires  fulfilled 
his  highest  hopes. 
They  had  lost  noth- 
ing in  resiliency  and 
speed;  they  had 
gained  notably  in 
strength  and  long 
life. 

These  are  the  tires 
we  have  now  placed 
on  the  market. 
They  bear  Mr.  Old- 
field's  name  and 
carry  his  frank  rec- 
ommendation that 
you  can  trust  them 
to  the  absolute  limit 
of  tire  wear  and 
endurance. 


Ask   Your   Tire  Dealer   for 
Old  fields.     Accept  No  Others. 

THE  OLDFIELD  TIRE    CO. 

BARNEY  OLDFIELD 

PDESiOEirr 

CLEVELAND.O. 


OLDFIELD  TIRES 


The  Most  Trustworthy  Tires  Built 
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r'  yovL  are  thinking 
about  INVESTMENTS- 

Our  BOND  DEPARTiMENT 
may  be  of  value  to  you  through 
the  INFORMATION  ON  IN- 
X'ESTMENTS  that  it  can  furnish. 

Our  AL\I  is  to  HELP  INVEST- 
ORS by  analyzing  securities,  thus 
enabling  them  to  avoid  making 
unwise  investments. 

Our  POLICY  is  to  offer  to  in- 
vestors only  SUCH  SECURI- 
TIES as  WE  BUY  for  our  own 
account. 

Our  PRESENT  OFFERINGS, 

a  description  of  which  will  be  sent 
on  request,  include  United  States 
Government  bonds,  bonds  of 
Foreign  Governments,  high  grade 
municipal,  railroad,  public  utility 
and  industrial  bonds,  yielding  from 
4.40%  to  6.50%. 

r'  you  are  thinking 
ahout  BANKING'- 

Our  BANKINGand  FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENTS,  with  world- 
wide facilities  established  through 
the  greatest  banks  in  all  countries, 
may  be  of  value  to  you  in  many 
ways,  for  example: 

— financing  imports   and  exports 

— handling  commercial  banking, 
domestic  and  foreign 

— handling  personal  active  or  in- 
active deposits 

— depositing  funds 
for  special  pur- 
poses 

—  securing  credit  and 
trade  information, 
foreign  and  do- 
mestic 

— collecting  foreign 
coupons 

—  transferring  funds 
by  telegraph  and 
cable 

—  issuing  travellers'  credits  in 
dollars  and  sterling 

—  issuing  documentary  credits  pay- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  world 

—  handling  practically  every  kind 
of  financial  transaction 


Bankers  Trust 

COMPAlNfY 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

New  York 


Downtown 

Office: 

16  Wall  Street 


Astor  Trust 

Office: 

5th  Ave.  at  42d  St, 


Price 

yield  Rating 

Per  Cent. 

102K 

6.84        Baa 

WV'i 

7.15        Baa 

76 

6.57        Ba 

72 

....        Caa 

.'57 

8.77        B 

87'/? 

7.99        Ba 

70 

5  71        B 

91?, 

7.65        Baa 

has  had  a  big  advance  in  anticipation  of  the 
wiping  out  of  the  funded  debt.  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Preferred  is  selling  high  on 
its  long  dividend  record  and  partly  also  on 
account  of  the  very  satisfactory  earnings 
which  the  company  is  now  making.  Amer- 
ican Smelting  &  Refining  Preferred  looks 
rather  cheap;  for  while  the  business  just 
now  is  not  the  best  in  the  world,  there  is 
surely  nothing  that  threatens  the  position 
of  this  stock. 

"Central  Leather  is  selling  high  in 
sympathy  with  the  boom  in  the  leather 
trade.  The  current  price  looks  to  be  just 
about  what  this  preferred  stock  should  be 
intrinsically  worth  in  the  long  run.  Good- 
rich is  enjoying  a  very  profitable  business 
incidental  to  the  motor  boom.  Prices  of 
finished  rubber  goods  are  coming  down 
some,  but  the  decline  is  partly  offset  by 
the  fall  in  crude  -  rubber  prices;]  and 
besides  this  it  does  not  threaten  the  posi- 
tion of  this  preferred  stock." 

Finally  Mr.  Moody  gives  a  li.st  of  ten 
selected  public  utility  stocks  as  follows: 

Stock  Dividend 

Per  Cent. 
Consolidated  Gas,  New  York ....       7 

Consolidated  Gas,  Baltimore 8 

Montana  Power 5 

Northern  States  Power 0 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 5 

Southern  California  Edison 7 

Western  Power  Pfd 4 

Western  Union 7 

"Here  is  a  great  variety  of  grades  and 
yields.  Public  -  utility  stocks  generally 
gave  a  good  account  of  themselves  during 
the  war  by  showing  ability  to  keep  ex- 
penses down  and  maintain  earnings.  The 
electric  railways  w^ere  an  exception,  and 
even  the  power  companies  during  1918 
suffered  some  from  the  high  cost  of  coal." 

THE  GREAT  INCREASE   IN  BANK 
OFFICE -SPACE 

Since  the  war  began  many  of  the  largest 
banks  in  New  York  City  have  doubled 
their  ofifiee-space,  owing  to  expansion  in 
their  business,  including  the  demands  made 
by  war  -  financing.  The  National  City 
Bank  has  had  to  purchase  unexpired 
leases  in  its  own  building  and  to  take 
additional  quarters  outside.  Similar  steps 
have  been  found  necessary  by  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  and  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  while  the  reserve  banks  have 
had  a  phenomenal  growth.  The  demands 
of  the  banks  have,  in  fact,  been  one  of 
the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
congestion  of  office-space  in  Wall  Street. 
With  their  business  expanding  by  leaps 
and  bounds  during  this  period,  most  banks 
have  been  obliged  approximately  to  double 
their  quarters  and  personnel.  Many  a 
brokerage  house,  industrial  concern,  and 
legal  firm  has,  in  consequence,  been  crowd- 
ed out  of  offices  they  had  occupied  for  years 
in  order  to  make  room  for  this  growth. 
Even  then  sufficient  space  was  not  always 
obtained,  and  banks  were  forced  to  lease 
additional  quarters  outside  their  buildings 
or  acquire  adjoining  property,  or  erect 
new  structures  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  increasing  business.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  noting  these  facts,  says  further: 

"The  reasons  for  this  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  the  banking  business  have  be- 
come familiar  to  even  the  casual  observer 
of  banking  developments.  It  has  been 
most  marked  since  our  entry  into  the  war, 
for  the  Government  in  financing  its  war- 
operations  and  extending  aid  to  the  Allies 
has  had  to  lean  heavily  on  the  banks  of  the 
country.  They  have  been  indispensable 
in  the  successful  flotation  of  the  several 
Lil)erty  Loan  issues  and  the  intervening 
emissions  of  Treasury  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness. 

"The  rapid  strides  the  banks  have  made 
in  the  last  five  years  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
In  1914  the  three  top  floors  of  its  building 


Guide  to  Safe 

6%  July 
Investments 

f~\  UR  July  Investment  List 
^^  is  a  guide  to  safe  and  de- 
pendable investments  yield- 
ing full  6%.  It  describes  a 
well-diversified  list  of  sound 
first  mortgage  bonds,  safe- 
guarded under  the  Straus 
Plan,  in  $1,000  and  $500 
amounts,  maturing  in  two  to 
ten  years. 

Every  investor  seeking  sound 
securities  which  free  their 
holder  from  worry  and  care 
should  write  at  once  for  our 
July  List.    Specify 

Circular  No.  F-920 

S.W Straus  &  Co. 

Established  1882  Incorporated 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

150  Broadway  Straus  Building 

Detroit  Minneapolis  San  Francisco  Philadelphia 


37  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


'First    Lien    Mortgage 

GOLD   BONDS 


7 

^^  Secured   by    income- bringing.     Fireproof    Apart- 

^K  d\/  meat  and  Busioess  Properties  located  in  the 
^B  \9/^\  larger,  most  prosperous  cities  of  the  rich  and 
W       /fi  ^'■^>"''°e  SOUTH. 

'  ^^  Our  Safeguarded  Gold    Bonds  are  of  established 

strength.     Tliej  are  not  speculative.      Banks.  Trustees  and  to- 

divjdtials  in  every  part  of  the  Nation  have  puichased  thtm     All 

proDuunce  them  "prompt  paying  and  superior."  Denominations: 

jlOO(».  $500,  $100.     Interest  pavahle  monthly,  in  advance. 

Ask    for    booklets.   "BANKING    CREDENTIALS"    and 

"MILLER  SERVICt;,  how  this    proUeta  and  aa/eguarda 

the   Bond  Buyer's  Invtutment  Int0re»t8.' 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1019  Hurtz  Building  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Atso  Muimi.  Fta. 
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MELBA 

The  Cigar  Supreme 

I.  Lewii  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.  //)_ 


-•O^ 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Maker* 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 


QANFORDS 

%J    LI'TIBRARV     PASTE    i 


iWAYS 


^ 


FOR  ALL  KINDS 
OF  PASTING 


Utopian  Jar  Keeps 
Both  Brush  and  Paste 
in  Perfect  Condition 

Sold  By  All  Dealers 
In  Stationery 

Also  Sanford's  Premium  Writing  Fluid 
and  Sanford's  Fountain  Pen  Inl" 
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Westclox 


A  GOOD  alarm  clock  puts 
^  ^  in  three  8-hour  shifts  every 
day.  It  must  be  on  the  dot 
every  minute,  too. 

Its  first  job  is  to  get  you  off 
to  work  on  time.  Then  its 
duties  have  just  begun.  It 
must  keep  faithful  time  all  day. 

That's  why  we  pay  so  much 
attention  to  timekeeping  in 
building  Westclox  alarms..    We 


want  them  to  make  good    in 
your  hands — and  they  do. 

The  patented  Westclox  pro- 
cess reduces  friction.  Wheels 
turn  on  needle-fine  pivots  of 
polished  steel.  That's  why 
the  clock  keeps  better  time 
and  lasts  longer.  Look  for 
the  mark  of  faithful  timekeep- 
ing— Westclox — on  the  dial 
and  tag. 


Western  Clock  Co.  -makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle   &  Peru,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
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tylNNOUNCEMENT 

Te  INDUSTRIAL   EXTENSION   INSTITUTE 

Offers  a   Complete  Home  Study   Course  In 

FACTORY  cTVIANAGEMENT  and  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


The  Factory  Management 
Course  and  Service 

is  the  first  and  only  complete  course  of  study  which  has 
ever  been  offered  as  a  means  of  training  men  for  positions 
of  executive  leadership  in  the  industrial  management  field. 

What  the  Course  Includes 

The  Course  covers  both  the  "operation"  and  "equipment" 
phases   of  modem    factory  management  and   provides  a 
means  of  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  the  control    and   operation   of  modem   manufacturing 
establi  shments. 

Starting  with  the  study  of  the  Organization  and  Management 
of  manufacturing  enterprises,  it  proceeds  with  the  "operation"  fac- 
tors—  Labor  and  Its  Compensation,  Planning,  Time  Studies, 
Purchasing,  Storing,  Industrial  Cost  Finding,  Executive  Statistical 
Control  and  Valuation;  and  following  with  the  "equipment"  factors, 
comprising  the  Construction  and  Layout  of  Factory  Buildings,  the 
Selection  and  Operation  of  Power  Plants,  the  Mechanical  and  Tool 
Equipment,  and  the  Handling  of  Materials. 

The  "FACTORY  MANAGEMENT  COURSE  AND'  SER- 
VICE" does  not  require  preliminary  manufacturing  or  engineering 
experience.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  a  university  course  in  industrial 
engineering,  given  in  exactly  the  same  way,  except  that  the  lectures 
and  talks  are  in  printed  form.  The  text  books  used  have  been 
written  especially  for  this  Course  by  the  most  prominent  industrial 
authorities  of  the  country,  and  the  problems  are  based  on  practical 
manufacturing  experience. 

Consulting  Service  Feature 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  study,  the  Institute  also 
provides   a  "Consulting  Service,"  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
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INDUSTRIAL  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE 

13  We^t  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Institute  Catalogue,  entitled,  "Thinking 
Beyond  Your  Job" — FREE. 
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Course.  The  purpose  of  this  "Consulting  Service,"  which 
is  part  of  the  Course,  is  to  help  the  student  in  every  way 
possible,  not  only  in  connection  with  his  direct  study  of 
the  Course,  but  also  in  the  application  of  the  principles 
which  he  is  studying  to  specific  manufacturing  work  in 
which  he  may  be  interested. 

Advisory  Council  and  Staff 

The  Advisory  Council  and  Staff  of  the  Institute  comprises  over 
sixty  of  the  leading  industrial  specialists  of  the  country.  It  includes 
such  men  as  Chas.  P.  Steinmeti,  consulting  engineer  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.;  C.  E.  Knoeppel;  Nicholas  T.  Ficker,  con- 
sulting cost  engineer  and  lecturer  in  charge  of  the  Factory 
Engineering  and  Mechanics  of  Management  Courses  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity; Meyer  Bloomfield,  labor  sjjecialist;  David  Moffat  Myers,  consulting 
power  plant  engineer  and  representative  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  on  the  United  States  Fuel  Commission;  Major  Chas.  Buxton  Going, 
formerly  editor  of  The  Engineering  Magazine:  Dwight  T.  Famham, 
consulting  industrial  engineer  and  a  director  of  the  Society  of  Industrial 
Engineers;  Hugo  Diemer,  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  Jervis  R.  Harbeck,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Can  Co.; 
Chas.  C.  Goodrich,  director  of  the  Goodrich  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  Joseph  W. 
Roe,  Professor  of  Machine  Design  at  Yale  University,  and  more  than  sixty 
others  of  the  leading  industrial  specialists  of  the  country. 

Need  for  Trained  Men 

The  industrial  organizations  of  the  country  are  today  in  great  need  of  men 
who  have  been  trained  intensively  in  the  principles  underlying  the  new  science 
of  industrial  management.  The  expansion  of  these  industries  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  and  the  keen  competition  which  has  followed,  has  created  a  great  demand 
for  men  who  can  take  charge  and  direct  the  operation  of  these  plants  so  that 
maximum  production  may  be  obtained  at  a  minimum  outlay  in  expenditures. 

The  Factory  Management 
Course  and  Service 

The  FACTORY  MANAGEMENT  COURSE  AND  SERVICE  provided 
by  the  Institute  is  a  thoroughly  co-ordinated  course  of  study  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  offers  a  direct  means  of  qualifying  for  positions  of  executive  leadership 
in  the  industrial  field. 

Enrolled  for  the  Course 

Hundreds  of  men  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  Canada,  and  Europe 
are  today  enrolled  for  the  "FACTORY  MANAGEMENT  COURSE  AND 
SERVICE."  They  include  men  in  such  organizations  as  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  Foid  Motor  Car  Co.,  American  Can  Co., 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co..  American  Smelting  86  Refining  Co.,  Youngstown  Sheet 
St.  Tube  Co.,  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co..  Edison  Phonograph  Co.,  General  Railway 
8t  Signal  Co..  National  Conduit  &  Cable  Co.,  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Will  s  Overland  Co.,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Stutz 
Motor  Car  Co..  Bausch  8s  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Co.,  and 
hundreds  of  other  equall  '  representative  manufacturing  organizations.  Fifty- 
eight  men  in  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
have  enrolled  during  the  past  two  months. 

"Thinking  Beyond  Your  Job"  is  the  title  of  a  hundred  page  booklet  which 
describes  the  "FACTORY  MANAGEMENT  COURSE  AND  SERVICE." 
This  booklet  is  free  and  the  Institute  will  be  very  glad  to  send  it  to  you  if  you 
will  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it.  The  lx>oklct  will  be  sent  to  you  by 
retJin  mail. 
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HYATT    FLOLLER.   BEAR_INGS    FOR.    MOTOR,,     CAR.S 
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Good  Old  Autowline! * ' 

Baslink  Aliowline  liauls  )ou  out  of  trouble  ever>'  time.  It's  the 
"Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Pull".  Made  of  reliable  Yellow 
Strand  \N'ire  Rope — .snaps  on  securely  with  patented  Snaffle  Hooks. 
Fits  under  seat  cushion.     At  dealers,  $5.80  east  of  Rockies. 

PowF.RSTFrL  At'TOWLOi  K,  another  necessity,  protects  car  and  spare  tire.     Made  of  Yellow 
Strand  Rope,  with  non-pickabie  sprin?  lock.     A  t  dealers,  J2. 3  5  east  of  Rockies. 
PovvF.RSTEEL  TRf<Ki.TNK  tows  liome  l)ij  ]oad:i.     Retails,  cast  of  Rockies,  at 
811. ?0  with  flain  hooks;  512.75  with  patented  Snaffle  Hooks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co..  st.  louis,  new  york 

Mfri    of  Ctlriralrti  B.  A  B.   If'irr  Rtpr-Ultd  at  Lrading  Shipyards 


Havana     C\b^v 
MADE.  IN  BOND 

tJ.  S   .      OUAR.ANTE.E 
HEAO    THE    WHITE    STAMP    ON    EACH     BOX  — 


HAVANA 


you've  certainly  got  to  hand  it  to  HERl 

FOR    SHE    KNOWS  A   GOOD    BRUSH 
EFFECTIVE  AND  ECONOMICAL 

WHITING  -Adams 
HOUSEHOLD  BRUSHES 

Guaranteed  to  live  long  and  please  all  users. 

fl'j  Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  108  Years  and  the  Laritest  in  the  World 
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SPEED 
SALARY 


"Siiu-c  taking  the  NICW    \\'A^    in  Typewrit iiig  Course  1  have  almost 
flouhled  my  salary.     I  always  feared  being  discharged  because  1  couldn't 

tjpc  as  many  letters  daily  as  iiu' 
co-workers,  but  th.inks  to  the 
NEW  W.AY  Course,  which  is  truly 
marvellous,  I  am  free  from  worry." 

THE  "NEW  WAY" 
IN  TYPEWRITING 

is  a  scientific,  most  practical  cour.se 
lor  those  who  lack  si)eed  and  ac- 
curacy. NEW  WAV  students 
always  succeed. 

I. earn    at    Home!    Spare   Time!    No   interference    with   regular   work!     MONEY 

REFUNDED  if  not  satisfied  after  completing  Course.      VERY   S]\L^LL   tuition 

I'ee  and  easy,  monthly  payments. 

FREE!!     Every  one  should  obtain  the  ten  voluiiies  on  Business  Training  which  we 

give  free  to  every  stiukt't.     Write  now  for  details.      .Address 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,  3226  College  Hill,  SpringAeld,  Ohio 


"MILITARY 
TRAINING" 

!-aid  Cicneral  Leonard  Wood,  "equips  lio>-!?v 
with  bettor  bodies,  better  coordinated 
minds  and  itiuscles.  better  morals,  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  lake  care  of  themselves, 
and  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  Democracy 
and  what  it  stands  for." 

The  military  work  at  Wentworth  is  direct- 
ed in  person  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Scholastic  worlc  in  charge  of 
^ -  live  and  highly  intelligent  faculty  of  teach- 
er.-, men  in  sympathy  with  boys'  ideals  and  who  take  an 
active  pari  in  the  boys'  sports  and  social  world. 

United  States  Government  rates  Wentwortti  one 
of  the  ten  "honor  schoals."  Oldest  military  school  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  largest  in  Missouri  rivet  valley. 

New  barracks,  new  gymnasium,  greatly  enlarged  drill 
grounds,  two  athletic  fields  and  track,  swimming  pool. 
System  of  supeiA'ised  athletics  which  reaches  every  boy. 
For  catalog  and  information,  address 

WENTWORTH 

MILITARY     ACADEMY 

Col.  S.  Sellers.  Supt.,  1813  Washington  Ave.,  Lcxinftoo,  Mo. 

43  miles  from 
Kansas  City 


H  F  BAR  RANCH  SCHOOL 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  and 
active  outdoor  life  in  Wyoming's  invigor- 
ating climate — altitude  5,300  feet.  Par- 
ticipation in  ranch  activities  and  frequent 
camping  trips  in  the  mountains,  creat- 
ing initiative  and  self-reliance.  A  horse 
and  equipment  for  every  boy.  Limited  to 
fifteen  boys,  who  live  with  the  masters  in 
a  steam-heated  ranch  house  that  has  all 
modern  conveniences  and  comforts. 
Satisfactory  references  as  to  character 
and  health  required. 


School    year    opens    September  2Sth.      For 
booklet  and  further  infonnatioD  addreu 

Donald  S.  Bridgman,  B.A. 

Headmaster,  HF  Bar  Ranch 
BUFFALO  WYOMING 


National  Kindergarten  &  Elementary  College 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Methods     Two-year  course, 
diploma,    .\dvanced  courses.    Accredited.  Constant  demand 
for    kindergarten  and   primary   teachers.       Dormitories  on 
College  grounds.    Kor  illustrated  catalog  address 
Box  72.  2944  Michigan  Blvd.  OHICAOO,  ILLINOIS 

INFI.UKNCK  OF  THK   HIINI>  ON  THK  BODY 

By   I'iiiil  Dubois.  M.I).    12iiio,  cldth,  G4  piipcs.    GOccins. 
FINK  A  \VA(;NALI,S   COMI'ANY,  Pubs.,  new  YORK 


The 

"Greatest  Reading^ 

Circle 

\'OrR  boy  Joins  the  world's 
givatest  rpadfiig  circle  when 
lie  lakes  The  A  moHcanHov.  Five 
hundred  thousand  bovs  read 

THE  AMERICAN  BOY 

Th  y  like  It  best  Their  parents 
approve  Its  tone.  It  has  more 
stories,  departments  and 
special  features.  Let 
.him  join  this  whole- 
1  lome  company  today. 

]  The  Spragne  Pnb  Oo. 
3  American  Bldg 
Detroit,  Hloh. 

t:.oo  n  year 
soo  a  copy 
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The  joy  of  succeeding  while  you 

are  still  young 

TWO  men  work  equally  hard,  Institute  lias   specialized   in  the  has  been  a  tremendous  factor  in 

and  both  succeed.     Hut  to  single  task  of  training  men  for  their  success, 

one  man  position  and   indepen-  the  higher  executive  positions  of  yi^^^^  ^,^,^,^  j-^qOO  presidents  of 

dence  come  at  thirty-hve;  to  the  business.  corporations  are  numbered  among 

other  not  untd  sixty.  l^^^^^  i^^.  Course  have  been  built  its  85,()()()  successful  subscribers. 

Success  Is  sweet  whenever  it  the  experience  and  the  methods  "In  the  past  eight  years,"  one 
comes;   but  at  sixty  man  wrote  recently, 

who    tinds    a    way    to  ^n  N'ew   York  City:  Fifth  Avenue  at  j  o'clock,  filled  with  automohiles  carrying  J^*^  neeu. 

h.i  successful  men  from  their  offices  to  their  homes.     An  observer,  watching  the  cars  \               '           rU       '      --' 

^^      ^'^^  pass,  cannot  fail  to   be  impressed  with  the  number  of  their  occupants  who  are  -^Hy  mail  WHO  IS  Sin- 

intervening     years;  young  or  middle-aged  men.    It  is  pre-eminently  the  day  of  success  in  youth.  CCrcly     interested     in 

there  is  joy  in  sue-  his  future  will  clip  the 

ceeding  while  you  still  are  young,  which  have  made  many  of  the  couponatthebottomof  this  page. 

business  leaders  most  successful.  It  is  placed  there  for  a  purpose 

1  he  reason  why  success  comes  so  ^           ,        .,                          .           ,  —  to  sena rate  from  the  mass  of 

late  for  most  men  is  that  there  t::^7  :Z^'n:T  ^  drifter^T'few^mefX^are 

.s  so  much  to  learn.     Only  a  man  JlX  b?  other  Ten's  m^^^^^^  asking  themselves -'Where  am^  I 

who  knows  all  the  dirterent  de-  ^j^      j^>^^  j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.j^^^  ^^^._  going  to  be  ten  years  from  nowr 

partments  ot  business  is  qualihed  j-j^^ily  takes  years 

to  reach  the  higher  positions,  or  >        •  Send  for ''Forging  Ahead 

to    enter    business   for   himself.  j,j^^  experience  of  the  most  in  Business" 

And  the  learning  of  all  depart-  successful  made  available  ^PHE  book  which  the  coupon 

ments  from  practical  experience  for  all  1  will  bring  is  "Forging  Ahead 

in  each  is  a  matter  of  many  years.  _^,,^,^,„.^         ,      .         .    ,  in  Business,"  a  112-page   book 

^                ,.     1    .                 u  OUSINKSS   authority  of  the  ^^^^  ^^lls  how  the  Institute  has 

Comparatively  few  men  have  D  highest  type  is  represented  on  helped  so  many   other  men  to 

learned  how  to  save  the  Institute  s  Advisory  Council :  ^^d  success  while  they  still  are 

.  the  wasted  years  Frank  A.  Vandedip,  the  financier;  young.     It  is  a  valuable  book, 

Is  there  no  wav  to  shorten  this  General     Coleman    diiPont,     the      but   it    is    free.      No    obHgation; 

^  there  no  way  to  shorten  th  S  well-known  busii^ess  executive;      _„  J  f„r  ^„,,-.  „„„-,  „^„.    ^ 

process  ?      Must    every  man's  John  Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent      '^''"^  ^""^  ^^"^^  ^^P^"  ^^^  " 

life  have  so  many  wasted  years.?  engineer;  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the     Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

statistician    and    economist;     and  --^ 

"T^U  jrui  U  Tl.T?LTt  rA  1-111  Astor  Place  New  York  City    /j~.  \ 

1  housands    ot    able     men     have  Joseph   l^rench  Johnson,  Uean  of  „„„„„____________;(b-x''^ 

determined     to     eliminate     those  the   New  York   University   School  Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

,  r-  1     •      1-  or  Lommerce.  -  FREE, 

wasted   years  rrom    their  lives: 

1  r  1       \  '  Name 

many  have  found  the  answer  in     **]^y  income  has  increased  ''""""" 

the  Alexander  Hamilton   Insti-         750  per  cent'*  I^axS. 

tute's  Modern  Business  Course 

and  Service.  T  TUNDREDS  of  successful  ex- 

1.  J.  ecutives  have  testified  that 
For  years  the  Alexander  Hamilton     the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute     Pollt'on 
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DIGEST  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY  INDEX 


We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools, 
colleges  and  camps  ■vs'hose  announcements  appear  in 
The  Digest  during  June.  The  June  7th  issue  contains  a 
descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  lo  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer 
your  direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price,  localit}',  size  of  school  or  camp,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be 
considered.     Make  your  inquio'  as  definite  as  possible.  School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


SCHOOLS    FOR    GIRLS    AND 
COLLEGES    FOR    WOMEN 

The  Bishop's  School I>a  Jolla,  C'al. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.Thompson,  Conn. 

Southfield  Point  School Stamford,  Conn. 

St.  Margaret's  School Waterhur>',  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont         Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy Washington,  D.  C. 

Madison  Hall W'ashington,  D.  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Shorter  College Home,  Ga. 

Ferry  Hall  School Lake  Fore.st,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Miss  Haire's  School Chicago,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Rockford  College Rockford,  111. 

Miss  Spaids'  School  for  Girls Chicago,  111. 

Science  Hill  School Shelby ville,  Ky. 

St.  Mary-of-the- Woods  College 

St.  Mar.v-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  College Frederick.  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Miss  McClintock's  School Boston,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton.  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School.  .Boston,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Aul)urndale,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Tenacre Welleslev,  Mass. 

Whiting  Hall South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Nati<-k,  Mass. 

Wheaton  College  for  Women Norton,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Forest  Park  College St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School  for  Girls St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WiUiam  Woods  College P\ilton,  Mo. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hafkettstown,  N.  J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  .1. 

Kent  Place  School Summit,  N.  J. 

St.  Mary's  Hall  for  Girls Burlington,  N.  J. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School     Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 
Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary    .  .  .Ciarden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Seminary Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Gardner  School  for  Girls New  York  City 

Knox  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall  School Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Wallcourt Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's Kaleigh,  N.  C. 

Glendale  College Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Oxford,  Ohio 

Beechwood lenkintown,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Cowles  School Oak  Lane,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Chester,  Pa. 

Highland  Hall HolHdaysburg,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Miss  Mills  School Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rydal    Rydal,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Overbrook,  Pa. 

The  Shipley  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz  School,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,  H.  I. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School Providence,  K.  I. 

Ashley  Hall Charleston,  S.  C. 

Coker  College Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Averett  College Danville,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Fauquier  Institute Warrenton,  Va. 

Hollins  College Hollins.  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Coll. .  .  J^ynchburg,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sullins  College Bristol,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Va.  Intermont  College    Bristol,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall (^harlestown,  W.  Va. 


BOYS'   PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Ridgefield  School Ridgefield.  Conn. 

Loomis  Institute    Windsor,  Conn. 

Westport  Home  School Westport,  C^onn. 

Wheeler North  Stonington,  Conn. 

Army  and  Navy  Prep.  School..  .Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Albans Washington.  1).  C. 

Lake  Fore<^t  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hal!  School Boston,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Dummer  Academy South  Byfield,  Mass. 

Monson Monson,  Mass. 

Tabor  Academy   Marion,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass 

Williston  Seminary  for  Boys.  .Easthampton,  Mass. 

Clark  College Worcester,  Mass. 

Shattuck Faribault,  Minn. 

Holdemess  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddle Hight.stown.  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

CascadiUa   Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Massee  Country  School Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School Mohegan,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Acad Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

The  Stone  School C^omwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge  School Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Bethlehem  Prep.  School Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield.  Pa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy. ..  .Lancaster,  Pa. 

Keystone  Academy Factory  ville.  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Perkiomen  School .    Pennsburg,  Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School Swarthmore.  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Randolph-Macon  Acad Front  Royal,  Va. 

Stuyvesant  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Va.  Episcopal  School Lynchburg,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.  .Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

MILITARY    SCHOOLS 

Marion  Institute Marion.  Ala. 

Southern  Mil.  Academy Greensboro,  Ala. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy  San  Rafael.  Cal. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Pasadena  Army  &  Navy  Acad Pasadena.  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad..Pa(itio  Beach,  Cal. 

Georgia  Mil.  Academy College  Park,  Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  III. 

Morgan  Park   Mil.  Acad Morgan  Park,  III. 

Culver  Mil.  Acad Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Mil.  Inst Lyndon,  Ky. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,  Ma.ss. 

Mitchell  Mil.  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Kemper  Mil.  Acad Boon  ville.  Mo. 

Mo.  Military  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Mil.  Acad Lexington,  Mo. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  Acad (iulfport,  Miss. 

Bordentown  Mil.  Acad Bordentown.  N.  J. 

Freehold  Mil.  School Freehold,  N.  J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Mil.  Acad Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Mil.  Acad Roswell.  N.  M. 

Peekskill  Mil.  Acad Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  Mil.  Acad Ossining,  N.  V. 

Bingham  School Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miami  Mil.  Inst Germantown,  Ohio 

Ohio  Mil.  Inst College  Hill.  Ohio 

Nazareth  Hall Nazareth,  Pa. 

Penn.  Mil.  College Chester,  Pa. 

The  Citadel Charleston,  S.  C. 

Porter  Mil.  Acad CharU ston,  S.  C. 

Castle  Heights  Mil.  Acad Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad.  ..Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Columbia  Mil.  Acad Columbia,  Tenn. 

Sewanee  Mil.  Acad Sewanee   Tenn. 

Tennessee  Mil.  Academy Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Blackstone  Mil.  Acad Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville  Mil.  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Fishburne  Mil.  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Mil.  Acad Woodstock,  Va. 

Staunton  Mil.  Acad Staunton,  Va. 

Greenbrier  Pres.  Mil.  Sch Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.  John's  Mil.  Ac-d Delatield,  Wis. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Elec.  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Michigan  Coll.  of  Mines Houghton.  Mich. 

New  Mexico  State  Sch.  of  Mines.      Socorro.  N    M. 
So.  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines Rapid  City.  S.  D. 


THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

New  Church  Theo.  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gordon  Bible  School Boston,  Mass. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Wabanaki  School Greenwich,  Conn. 

Dean  Academy Franklin,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,  Minn. 

Austin  Cate  Acad Centre  Strafford,  N.  H. 

Colby  Academy    New  London,  N.  H. 

Clark  Sch.  for  Concentration,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Oakwood  Seminary Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

George  School    George  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Dickinson  Seminary Williamsport,  Pa. 

Grand  River  Inst Austinburg,  Ohio 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

VOCATIONAL  &  PROFESSIONAL 

Cumnock  Sch.  of  Expression ...  L<is  Angeles.  Cal. 
New  Haven  Normal  School. . .  .New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music .  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amer.  Coll.  of  Phys.  Educ Chicago,  III. 

No.  W.  Univ.  Sch.  of  Oratory Evanston,  III. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Inst Chicago,  111. 

Lake  Forest  Univ.  Sch.  of  Music,.    Lake  Forest,  111. 

Ind.  Dental  College Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louis.  Coll.  of  Dentistry  .  Louisville,  Ky. 
Cambridge  Sch.  Dom.  &  Land.  Arch. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent   Sch.   Phys.  Ed Cambridge,  Mass. 

Posse  Nor.  Sch.  of  Gymnastics.  .  .    Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  Sch.  of  Homemaking Boston,  Mass 

Sch.  of  Dom.  Art  &  Science Boston,  Mass. 

Emerson  Coll.  of  Oratory Boston,  Mass. 

Battle  Creek  Sch.  Home  Econ. Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Normal  School  Phys.  Ed Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  Sch.  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Amer.  Acad.  Dram.  Arts    .    New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Brown's  Salon  Studio  of  Fashion N.  Y.  ("ity 

Crane  Inst,  of  Music Pot.sdam,  N.  Y. 

Eastman  Business  School.  .  .  .Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  Phys.  Training Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art.  .  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mech.  Inst. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts .  .  .  .Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Williams  Sch.  of  Expression Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Kind.  Primary  Train.  Sch Oberlin,  Ohio 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Miss  Arbaugh's  Sch.  for  Deaf  Children 

Macon.  Ga. 
Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers  .  .  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Stewart  Home  Training  School.  .  .  .Frankfort,  Ky. 

Boston  Stammerers  Inst Boston.  Mass. 

Central  Inst,  for  the  Deaf St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Compton's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bancroft  Training  School Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Flor.  Nightingale  Sch.  Backward  Children 

New  York  Cit.v,  N.  Y. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  Pa. 

Sch.  for  Exceptional  Children Roslvn,  Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Philadelphia.  Pa. 

North  West.  Sch.  for  Stammerers.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.Thompson,  Conn. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy Exeter,  N.  11. 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools.  .Chautauqua,  N.  V. 
Penn.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts Chester  Springs,  Pa 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Camp  Wonposet Bantam  l.,ake.  Conn. 

Camp  Katahdin Lake  Forest,  Maine 

Camp  Wachusett Holdemess,  N.  H. 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Plattsburg Platt,sburg,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Pok-o-Moonshine Willsboro,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Veritas .  .    Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Laurel  Park  Camp Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  Sch Poconos,  Pa. 

Camp  Kawasawa I^ebanon.  Tenn. 

Camp  Chamt)lain Mallet*s  Bay,  Vt. 

Camp  Terra  Alta .    Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Rocky  Mountain  Camp Kstes  Park,  Colo. 

Camp  Cowassett No.  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Spring  Hills  Camp Michigamme.  Mich. 

Sargent  Camp  for  Girls Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Pine  Tree  Camp Pocono  Pines,  Pa. 

Aloha  Camps Fairlee.  Vi . 

Wynona  Camp Lake  Morey,  \{. 

CAMPS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Pioneer  Western  Camps Wisconsin 
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LAW 


ni/t-d  hi^h 


(  Ii;ittanoo>;a  (  ollciic  of  \a\\\\ 
Two  years'  cour^-  U-iids  \o  LL,  B* 
and  practicx;  in  State  and  V.  S. 
Courts.  An  institution  of  rpcog- 
landin^.     I^*ctiircs  so  arranged  that 


Students  May  Earn   Living 

Slroiu;  f.n  lilt  \  .     S*  hool  oiM-ns  Octolx  r  i^^l , 
i<>i<>.     Writ);  lor  illustrated  calaloyuc. 

CHATTANOOGA  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
Chattanooga  Tennessee 


Reiiuai nation,  tlic  IJfc 
alter  Death,    llu-  haw 


THEOSOPHY 

of  I  hiiiiat)  Destiny.  '1  houubt  i'ower.  are  sonic  of  tlic  sutijects 
covered  in  our  l-KKE  MLMATrKE  COURSK.  .\pi,ly  to 
THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY.    Publicity  Depl.  57.   Krolona.  Los  Angdes,  Cal. 

STAMMERING 

CDinplrlc  ;in  I  p'-i  inancnt  i\ire  eflected  at  Borup  Inatitutt. 
.■\n  iii-titiuii)n  wK'i  mtiojial  patroniicc  tor  btaiiiini^rors  onl.v. 
loiimliil  if)oi.  Scientific  trcatnienl—  combinos  trainini-  of 
brain  Willi  spcirli  ofKans.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
I)rofi'««ion.  70-r>,nBc  lioiik  with  lull  jiartii-ular^.  mailed  free 
Id  all  -lannncicr-  Addr<-^  Benjamin  N.  Bo^ue,  President, 
4266  BoKU«  BuiJdiDK,  Isdian-xpolls,  Indiana. 


Accountant 

Kxfcutivt'  Ar<'«uin(aiits  fuminand  biif  salorirs.  Thou«an(i«  '*1  fivnm 
need  them.  Only  l^.MH)  C\-ruliL'cl  I'ubliir  Accountant*  ID  U.  S,  Many 
are  carniiiR  $3,0yu  u>  $10,000  a  yeiir.  Wc  train  you  thoroly  by  nmil  in 
Bpart;  time  for  C  1'.  A.  f xaniiniitions  or  cxocutive  atcountinir  posi- 
tiontt.  KnuwlcdRe  of  bookket-'i'intf  unnecessary  to  beurin— wt-  preparo 
you  from  the  srround  up.  Our  course  and  Hervice  are  under  the 
aupcrvieion  of  William  B.  Casti'nholz,  A.  M..  C.  P.  A.,  former 
C*>mpiri>tlfr  ami  InKtructoi.  University  of-  Ilhnoia.  a.<Bii»t«'n  by  a 
BtatT  of  ('.  P.  A*«.  iniludinjf  mrmb«r6  of  the  American  In-ititute  of 
Accountanta.  L<»w  tuition  fee  ea-iy  ternm.  Writfl  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  l)ook  of  Accountancy  fncts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  662-H.A.C..  Chlcacc 
"lite    \\'nrtil\\    CJtvutest   ixtviisuttt   I  tttvet  .\ity" 


Tlw  I A  In  (try  IH^vst  for  Jimc  2H,    l<Jl<J 


Would  Any  National  Advertising -Sales  Drive  Dare 

Overlook  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 

Rhode  Island,  Maryland  and  Maine? 


4,601,000  People 
266,000  Sq.  Miles 

more  than  equals  the  five  combined! 

Texas  as  a  market  for  manufactured  products  literally  commands  Jive  times  the 
atjtention  and  concentration  required  by  the  averag'e  state.  The  states  above  do 
not  equal  in  population  or  approach  in  area  this  great  empire  of  commerce  and 
agriculture.  They  cannot  compare  with  Texas^in  this  day  of  high  prices  for  live- 
stock and  farm  products — as  a  market  for  manufactured  products. 

What  Texans  Want  To  Buy  and  How  To  Sell  Them 

Texas  is  an  eager  market  today  for  anything  that  really  adds  to  comfort,  convenience 
or  pleasure.  It  is  a  market  that  ''snaps  up"  motor  cars,  trucks,  auto  accessories, 
clothing,  shoes,  house  furnishings,  stoves,  food  products,  building  materials,  office 
supplies  and  labor  saving  office  appliances,  musical  instruments,  sporting  goods, 
toilet  articles,  and  like  lines.  It  is  not  ''oversold"  on  anything.  It  is  a  market  that 
listens  readily. 

Texas  folk  are  human^  though.  They  like  to  be  told  in  a  convincing  way  that  you 
have  a  product  for  them. 

To  tell  them  convincingly  you  must  use  mediums  that  reach  them  effectively.  No 
one-publication  campaign  can  promise  the  maximum  results  possible  in  Texas.  You 
need  the  daily  papers  that  go  into  the  homes  of  every  section  of  Texas'  vast  area — 
that  reach,  not  a  sprinkling,  but  the  solid  masses. 

These  Fourteen  Dailies  Really  Cover  This  Great  Market 

Austin  American                Beaumont  Journal  El  Paso  Times                   Houston  Chronicle 

Austin  Statesman               Dallas  Daily  Times  Herald  Fort  A¥orth  Record         Houston  Post 

Beaumont  Enterprise         Dallas  Dispatch  Galveston  Tribune            San  Antonio  Light 

Waco  News  Tribune  AYaco  Times  Herald 

Write  or  Wire  Any  of  These  Papers  for  Information  on  Their  Trade  Zones 

Prepared  hi/  the  Southwestern  Advertising  Company.  Dallas,  Texas 
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This  Motor  Truck 

Secured  Them  the  Contract 


Chassis  $2050 
97  inch  wheelbase 


ONE  of  tlie  coal  and  building  vSupply  houses  of  Philadelphia  had 
an  opportunity  to  hid  on  hauling  sand,  stone  and  gravel  to  this 
huilding  operation. 

They  found  their  Autocar  Motor  Trucks  could  do  the  work  at  a  proht, 
because  a  trip  that  would  take  two  hours  and  a  half  with  horses  was 
less  than  an   hour's  work  for  an  Autocar. 

For  six  years  they  have  been  Autocar  users,  and  have  continually  found 
they  could  .secure  contracts  that  were  out  of  the  question  before. 

Autocar   Motor    Trucks   are   doing   the    hauling   for   more    than    7000    concerns 
in    over    450    different    lines   of  business.         Write   for   a   catalog   and  a   list   of 

Autocar    users. 

THE   AUTOCAR    COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa.  ^''\^ir'' 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 

Ni'w   ^'()|■^;  lioston  I'liiladclphia  ChiciiKo  Haltimoii'  Sail  Diego 

HrookK  II  ri-()\  idi'iKT  Allriitowii  St.  Louis  Wasliiniiloii  SacraiiU'iito 

Uronx  \\  oiix'sUT  W'iiniinytoii  Atlantic  City  1  .os  Ansj;ck"s  I'rosno 

Newark  New   lla\c'n  Pitt sl)iir.uli  San  Francisco  Stockton 


^L  .  Represented  by  tJie.H'  h'actorv  Hiauclics,  7citli  Ih-olcrs  in  other  Cities 

Autocar 
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Whole    NuinlM-r   imA 


WHY   WE   MUST   STILL   PAY  WAR-PRICES 


ABIGCJKH  QUESTION  THAN  PEACE  TREATIES  or 
th(>  League  of  Nations  to  many  of  us  is  the  contiuuatice 
-  ill  peace  times  of  the  war-time  scale  of  prices,  thinks  a 
Western  editor,  and  the  serious  coTieern  about  this  in  the  East 
was  shown  when  twenty-six  Democratic  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legishiture  not  h)ng  ago  cal)led  this  message  to  President 
Wilson:  "The  citizens  of  the  United  States  want  you  home  to 
help  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  we  consider  far  m(n-e 
important  than  the  League  of  Nations."  In  Febriiary  some 
authorities  saw  indications  that  prices  were  beginning  to  decline, 
but  to-day  the  e\adence,  as  disjilayed  in  the  news  columns  and 
interpreted  on  the  editorial  pages,  seems  to  show  tliat  prices  are 
again  tending  upward  and  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospec^t 
of  any  conspicuous  lowering  of  the  colors  of  the  ancient  foe 
known  as  the  High  Cost  of  Living.  But  "what  the  eating, 
sleeping,  and  dressing  world  wants  to  know,"  according  to  the 
Detroit  News,  "is  whether  the  cost  of  necessities  is  justified." 
The  consumer,  as  the  Buffalo  Evening  Neirs  observes,  finds  it 
hard  to  understand  why,  six  months  after  the  end  of  fighting, 
"prices,  instead  of  taking  a  fall,  are  forever  rising." 

Before  quoting  some  of  the  interesting  explanations  that  have 
been  offered  from  authoritative  sources  it  may  be  well  to  note 
the  figures  and  actual  facts  of  the  price  situation.  The  whole- 
sale price-level  of  basic  commodities,  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  based  on  the  average  for  1913  as  100,  was 
197  for  the  month  of  February  this  year,  200  for  March,  and  203 
for  April.  As  the  Bureau's  figures  are  reported  from  Chicago, 
retail  food-prices  reached  their  peak  last  December  with  slight 
declines  in  January  and  February,  and  advanced  in  the  two  suc- 
ceeding months.  Food-prices  were  18  per  cent,  higher  last  April 
than  in  April,  1918,  and  85  per  cent,  higher  than  in  April,  1913. 
Bradstreet' s  brings  the  figures  a  little  closer  to  date.  The  June 
index-number,  it  says,  "shows  that  prices  on  the  whole  faced 
about  after  declining  stearlily  since  December  1,  1918,  the  current 
number  being  the  highest  since  January  1,  1919."  Bradstreet' s 
index-number  is  based  on  the  combined  prices  of  thirteen  groups 
of  commodities.  Of  these  groups  "two  (live  animals  and  pro- 
visions) declined  in  May,  one  (building  materials)  is  unchanged, 
and  ten  advanced,  led  by  textiles  and  hides  and  leather."  The 
following  table  from  Bradstreet' s  is  interesting  as  giving  the 
range  of  prices  shown  by  the  index-number  since  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  and  as  compared  with  prewar  prices : 

August  1,  1914 9.8495 

November  1,  191K 18.8885 

December  1 ,  1918 19.0151 

.Tanuary  1,  191!) 18.5348 

Febniarv  1,  1919 17.6344 

March  1,  1919 17.2244 

April  1,  1919 17.2795 

May  1,  1919 17.2376 

June  1,  1919 18.0900 

The  figures  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
showed  a  very  slight  sag  after  the  armistice,   average  prices 


ill    Marcli  being  three  jx-r  cent,  lower  lliaii  for  hist   No\('mber, 

])ut  still  tif)  per  cent,  higher  than  the  i)rewar-leve] .     The  Board's 

estimate  of  some  of   the  changes  between    armisti(!e  d;i\     jind 

March  are  reprinted  as  follows  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Food 4.4  decrease 

.Shelter 1.7  increase 

Clothing 6.2  decrease 

Fuel,  heat,  and  lifiht 1.3  increa.se 

Sundries No  chanM:'' 

The  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  also  formulated  a  budget 
for  the  workingman  and  his  wife,  showing  the  average  price  of 
clothfag  before  the  war,  liefore  the  armistirre,  and  last  March. 
It  should  be  remem)>ered,  of  course,  that  there  ha\t'  been  a  num- 
ber of  jn'ice  changes  in  the  last  three  months.  This  is  the 
"man's   budget": 

Cost  in 

Article  191J, 

Suit $15.00 

Overcoat 10.00 

Heavy  trouser.s 3.50 

Two  shirts 2.00 

Three  worlt  shirts 1.70 

Three  pairs  overalls 2.25 

Shoes  and  repairs 9.00 

Eight  pairs  hose 1.20 

Five  sets  underwear 3.50 

Two  nightshirts 1.50 

Collars  and  ties ' 1.50 

Hats,  caps,  gloves 5.00 

Sundries 2.50 


All  articles $.58.65 

And  this  is  the  Board's  "  woman's  budget": 

Cost  in 
Article  1911, 

Coat  or  suit .«15.0() 

5.00 

2.00 

2.00 

4.00 

2.00 

90 

Shoes,  overshoes,  and  repairs .  .  f 6.65 

Hosiery 1 .50 

Corsets 2.00 

Six  union  suits ..".'. 3.25 

Muslin  underwear ' 3.20 

Three  petticoats 1.75 

Tliree  nightgowns 2.40 

Hats ; 2.00 

Gloves 1 .50 

Simdries 3.00 


Woolen  dress 

"Woolen  slcirt 

Two  cotton  skirts. 

Four  waists 

Two  house-dresses. 
Three  aprons . 


Cost  in 
Xor.. 
1918 

Cost  in 

March. 

1919 

.f26..50 

$26.00 

20.00 

18..50 

6. .50 

6.00 

3.60 

3.25 

4.40 

4.10 

6.45 

.5. .5.5 

15.00 

15..50 

2.25 

2.00 

8.05 

7.00 

2.70 

2.60 

2.75 

2.65 

8.50 

8..50 

5.00 

4..5() 

*ni.70 

$106.15 

Cost  in 
Xor., 
1918 

Cost  in 

March. 

1919 

.$26.25 

.$24.00 

10.00 

9..50 

3.75 

3.25 

4.00 

3.75 

6.60 

6.20 

3.75 

3.50 

2.85 

2.25 

12.50 

13.00 

3.00 

2.75 

3.50 

3.50 

7.25 

6.50 

5.85 

5.15 

3.50 

3.00 

4.50 

3.85 

3.60 

3.60 

3.00 

3.00 

5.50 

5.00 

.S109.40 

$101.80 

AU  articles $58.15 

Such  are  present  prices.  What  of  the  future?  The  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  trying  to  answer  this  very  question  by  sending 
out  queries  to  a  large  number  of  business  men  of  all  classes  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  general  the  replies  indicate,  as 
summed  up  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  "a  very  large  sentiment  that  there  will  not  be  any 
immediate  reduction  in  prices  and  that  the  decline  will  ])e  verj' 
gradual."  J.  Ogden  Armour,  General  Goethals,  Theodore  N. 
Vail,  Julius  Rosenwald,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Damnn 
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P.  Kingsley,  W.  L.  Douglas,  and  several  others  cxprct  uo 
material  decline  iu  wages  and  prices  in  the  next  tV'w  \(ars. 
Almost  every  answer  is  said  to  acknowledge  that  labor  has 
achieved  a  i«Tmancntl\'  higiicr  scale  of  wages.  The  president 
of  a  Georgia   national  hank  sees   '"no  reason   vwr  to  exjxct   a 


\»T  coes.  i  ^{j^yt 


\\\\  VI-.    Til  K    I  SKV 

— Orr  ill  the  ("lii  ■  i  ^o   Triliiinc 

return  tt)  llu  prewar  i)i-i<-(-li  \v\."  A  \  ery  imxierate  and  gradual 
decline  in  the  price-l<  \  el  is  ex|)ec|<(l  t)\  President  James  B. 
Forgan,  of  the  First  National  Baid\  of  Chicago,  John  D.  Kyan, 
and  hankers  in  a  number  of  large  cilies.  A  banker  in  a,  canning 
and  dairy-farming  center  in  X<'\v  ^'ork  Stale  is  con\  inced  '"tiiat 
Ave  shall  s<--  little  or  no  recession  in  rood-jji-icos  for  at  I(  ast  twehe 
jnonths."  One  banker  ))uls  his  own  oj)iiiii)n  in  Ihese  A\ords  of 
l^of.  Irving  Fisher:  -'To  lalk  reverently  of  ]<.)b-^,-1914  jjric*  s 
is  to  speak  a  dead  language  to-<lay."  President  A.  Barlon 
Hepburn,  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  (Xi)ecfs 
some  drop  in  i)rices  du(  to  a  lowering  of  the  wage-scale  "in  the 
smaller  industries  and  in  various  loealiti 's."  Si  ci-ettiry  Wilson 
liimself  llnnks  that  the  cost  of  living  "will  go  down  some,"  but 
adds  that  "Ave  have  now  reached  prici'-levels  that  are  not  likely 
to  be  disturbed  for  some  lime  lo  come,"  and  his  "economic  view- 
j)oint  is  that  it  renlh-  makes  liltle  difference  to  the  jmblic, 
to  the  j)eoph'  at  large,  wlidlier  the  ])ri<-e-le\(ls  are  liigli  oi'  the 
price-leAels  are  low  if  Die  ))rie( -le\ els  are  maintained  at  some 
degree  of  stability.'"  Ni'wspaper  readers  liaxc  noticed  that 
coffee  is  now  at  its  higin  si  ])ric(>  since  ISS7,  that  there  is  an 
enormous  price  ad^■ance  and  ))ossible  shortage  predieled  in  the 
leather  market,  and  that  (dot lies  are  to  be  still  more  expen-i\e 
in  the  fall.  The  ijresideiit  of  the  National  Associaticni  of 
Clothiers  is  quoted  as  sa\ing:  "  Tliis  geneT-alion  will  never  see  tlie 
prices  of  1914  again,  and  1  b(di(  nc  liial  tliis  fall's  ])rices  will  le 
about  the  usual  standard  in  the  indu:^try  For  the  next  tiftccii 
A'cars."  Mr.  William  L.  Sweet,  ])i"esident  of  the  American  Spe- 
cialty Alanufa(;lurirs'  Association,  said,  ir.  a  speech  delixcied  at 
the  recent  grocers' convention  in  Cincinnati  and  icprintcd  in  the 
New  York  .JmiriKil  of  ('niiiincrcc,  that,  he  lias  talked  with  many 
manufacturers  and  finds  that  tiiey  do  not  anticij)ate  lower  jirices. 
Wliile  "there  may  ])e  reductions  in  some  instances,  as  a  general 
condition,"  he  says,  "there  is  nothing  lo  warrant  the  expectation 
of  gene.'al  downward  quotations  for  some  time  to  come."  Mr. 
S.  W.  Straus,  the  New  York  in\cstnient  l)roker,  jM-cdicls  that 
building  costs  will  continue  upward,  for  the  following  ivasons: 
"Tendency  toward  better  standards  of  living  among  the  ma.sses; 
con^;tantly   increasing    scalo   of    wages;    shortage    of    unskilled 


labor;  inflated  credit  conditions;  present  abnormal  shortage  of 
buildings;  tremendous  amount  of  necessary  public  construction 
work."  In  an  artich-  in  the  Chi -ago  Tribune,  Mv.  Thomas  S. 
II olden,  an  expert  inv«stigator  for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
declares  that  "the  cost  of  living  is  still  increasing  and  the  dollar 
is  still  on  the  decline,"  and  that  "the  qnesficm  to-day  is  not 
whether  prices  will  fall  or  how  much  they  will  fall:  it  is,  rather, 
how  much  higher  will  they  go.'""  Mr.  lloldeii  reminds  us  that 
"it  took  thirteen  years  after  the  Ci\il  War  for  wholesah'  prices 
1x)  get  back  to  the  prewar-level,""  and  "as  comjjared  with  the  war 
just  ended,  the  Civil  War  was  a  ])urely  local  affair." 

Journalistic  re pi'esenta lives  of  various  sections  and  interests 
have  come  to  agree  witli  sii<-h  authorities  as  we  have  just  quoted 
that  the  new  price-lev(  1  is  more  or  less  i)ermanent.  It  seems 
to  The  Anieriaiii  Codl-Miiur  (Indianapolis),  for  instance,  that 
the  war  has  created  sudi  a  condition  as  exists  when  a  l)all  in 
play  is  lost  outside  the  park  or  lodges  in  a  gutter  or  tree-toj) — 

"Prices  and  wag's  have  "lodged."  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  a  new  "  hall'  and  continue  the  ])lay  as  if  nothing  had 
happened."' 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  gives  exactly  the  same  ad\  ice, 
and  adds: 

"What  may  hapi)en  in  llie  future  we  can  not  tell,  but  no  well- 
informed  i)er.son  desires  an.v  speedy  return  of  th<'  dollar  to  its 
former  purchasing  power.  Jl  would  mean  that  to  get  a  dollar 
we  should  have  to  produce  so  much  inoie  than  we  now  i)roduee 
to  get  one  that  it  could  not  l)e  done,  and  the  shrinkage  of  values 
Avould  produce  general  bankruplcv .  indiA  idual  and  ])ublic,  and  a 
very  dangerous  financijd  and  social  upheaval. 

"  Therefore,  let  us  go  ahead  as  Ave  are  and  trust  that  whatever 
changes  the  futui-«'  may  liave  for  ns  (hey  will  be  Acry  slow." 

The  NeAV  York  Eveniiiq  I'ost  agr(>es  that  "there  is  no  reason  fpr 
exi)ecting  any  gri'at  reduction  in  the  essentials  of  tlie  vvorking- 
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tiiaifs  budget — food,  slielter,  clothing,  fuel,  and  light."     And  it 

explains  Avhy: 

"The  world  has  barcdy  (>nougli  grain,  and  tin-  channels  are  ever 
opening  widc^r  for  tlie  export  of  America's  surplus.  II  will  be  long 
before  new  building  can  make  up  the  time  lost  during  the  war, 
and  even  then  the  high  lev(>l  of  rents  is  likely  to  remain,  since 
they  will  have  already  affected  the  values  of  real  estate.     Clothing 
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PEACE    HATH    JTS    DEFEATS    XO    LESS    THAN    WAR. 


may  possibly  l)e<M)iiie  a  littlf  cheaper  on  accouut  ot  larger 
supplies  of  wool,  but  any  such  change  will  be  long  in  developing. 
Coal,  however,  is  likely  to  go  higher  rather  than  lower,  since 
America  is  now  the  cheapest  producer  in  the  world.  As  for  sun- 
dries, such  as  (!ar-fare,  movies,  and  ice-cream  soda — they  cer- 
tainly will  not  tumble  with  the  signature  of  peace." 

To  expect  materially  cheaper  prices  by  way  of  cheaper  labor, 
therefore.  The  Evening  Post  argues,  '"is  to  expect  workmen  will 
accept  less  real  wages  than  they  did  before  1914."  But  with  an 
actual  shortage  of  labor  "likely  to  exist"  and  with  American 
labor  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  power,  "our  workers 
will  expect  not  a  smaller  but  a  la7-ger  share  of  the  wealth  of  the 
nation."  And  with  this  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  in  passing, 
practically  every  labor  leader  and  labor  editor  who  discusses 
the  situation  quite  emphatically  concurs. 

In  an  editorial  entitled,  "Is  There  Reason  for  High  Prices?" 
the  Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  gives  this  affirmatiAe 
answer : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  about  every  reason  that  can  be 
imagined.  High  prices  have  always  followed  wars  to  some  extent, 
and  of  course  it  is  trite  to  repeat  that  the  war,  which  is  still 
technically  in  effect,  involved  the  expenditure  of  money  in  amount 
out  of  proportion  to  any  previous  conflict. 

"The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  greatest  of  all  wars,  was 
to  destroy  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  and  property, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  induce  the  creation  of  .$36,000,000,000 
of  new  paper  money.  Thus  commodities  have  become  scarcer 
and  dearer,  while  money  has  become  more  plentiful  and  cheaper. 

"This  enormous  inflation  of  the  world's  supph'  of  money  when 
the  wealth  of  the  world  was  being  destroyed  automatically  in- 
flated prices  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  not  alone  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  in  Asia  and  Africa,  in  the  Orient 
and  the  Occident  and  in  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Prices  are  higher  in 
Hongkong  and  Singapore,  in  Manila  and  Sydney,  as  well  as  in  ports 
where  shipping  was  affected  by  the  torpedo  warfare 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  the  American  public  is  being  misled  regarding 
the  high  level  of  prices.  Much  of  the  misunderstanding  would 
be  removed  if  people  could  be  made  to  realize  that  because  of  the 
war  money  has  declined  in  purchasing  power.  Take,  for  example, 
a  business  house  which  has  made  a  profit  of  a  round  million  of 
dollars,  and  is  compelled  to  carrj^  the  onus  of  unconscionable 
Ijrofiteering,  but  discovers  that  its  million  has  only  the  purchasing 
power  of  $500,000  when  it  is  desired  to  buy  machinery,  real  estate, 
raw  material,  labor,  etc. 

"In  considering  the  price  question  we  nmst  begin  to  think  in 


terms  of  depreciated   currency  rather   than  in    tenns   of   higher 
conunodity-prices." 

But  despite  thes(>  numerous  and  impressiAc  assertions  that 
we  are  simpl\  the  victims  of  irresistible  natural  law,  we  find 
papers  like  the  Buffalo  Krening  News,  Tacoma  Xeirs-Tribune, 
Capper's  Weekh/,  of  Topeka,  and  Mr.  Brisbane's  WUronsin-Npws, 
of  Milwaukee,  crying  out  for  dehverance  from  the  profiteer.  The 
whole  difficulty,  as  the  Milwaukee  daily  sees  it,  "is  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  persons  who  do  not  care  M'hat  trouble  comes  to  the 
country  as  long  as  they  keep  up  their  profits."  And  it  predicts 
that  "one  of  these  bright  days  Washington  will  be  compelled  to 
deal  seriously  with  the  situation." 

There  have  been  a  large  numlx^r  of  newspaper  protests  against 
tlie  Government's  plan  to  sell  the  War  Department's  surplus 
stocks  of  food  and  other  necessities  abroad.  And  the  War 
Department  has  finally  announced  it  wiU,  "if  possible,"  dispose 
of  2,000,000  pounds  of  canned  meat  and  100,000,000  cans  of 
vegetables  to  consumers  in  the  United  States.  After  noting  this 
fact,  the  Detroit  News  comments  on  it  as  follows: 

"  If  this  meat  and  the  vegetables  are  disposed  of  at  prices  com- 
parable with  those  secured  by  the  nation  for  other  unused  war- 
material,  the  purchasers  are  certain  to  acquire  needed  foodstuffs 
at  ridiculously  low  prices,  and  even  tho  the  sale  should  cause  the 
regular  markets  to  wobble  and  quotations  to  drop  there  will  be 
less  gnashing  of  teeth  than  shouts  of  rejoicing.  A  few  vigorous 
shoi-ks  of  this  character  might  result  in  a  general  improvement 
in  prices  from  the  view-point  of  the  consumer." 

Mr.  P.  Q.  Foy,  the  New  York  Evening  World's  market  expert, 
is  inclined  to  think  that  there  will  be  a  drop  in  food-prices  fol- 
lowing tliis  action  of  the  Government.  "The  accumulations 
of  fresh  meats  are  reported  on  the  increase,  while  there  is  a 
material  increase  in  the  supply  of  steers  on  foot,  and  this  in 
connection  with  the  diminished  demand  for  export  makes  lower 
prices  for  the  immediate  future  inevitable."  Mr.  Foy  expects 
now  "a  gradual  decrease  in  food  costs  in  nearly  all  lines,"  es- 
peciaUj-  with  fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  fish  coming  into  the 
market.  He  notes  that  the  wheat  harvest  is  progressing  rapidly 
in  Texas,  and  concludes  that  with  such  large  holdings  of  old  wheat  ■ 
in  this  country  "the  consumers  of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  a  fi-\'e-cent  loaf  of  bread." 
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THE  NEGRO  ENTERS  THE  LABOR-UNION 

NOT  SIXCK  THE  ABOLITION  of  chattfl  slavt-ry.  says 
tho  Xfw  York  Age,  a  kadiiig  Afro-Aincriean  weekly, 
lias  any  step  been  takt-ii  toward  the  industrial  freedom 
of  the  race  so  important  as  tliat  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Avlien  it  voted  to  open  its  doors  unconditionally  to  tlie 
negro.  This  means,  as  the  New  York  Times  points  out,  that 
"all  over  the  country  the  ncfjro  worker  will  haw,  as  he  has  not 
had  hitherto,  a  cliancf  to  t'liter  all  of  the  skilled,  and  therefore 
better-paid,  trades,  and  in  thein  to  Ix-  judged  on  his  merits." 
It  wipes  out  "the  part  of  the  color-line  which  most  impeded  the 
j)rogress  of  the  black  race,"  says  the  New  York  World.  Avhicli 
reminds  us  that  colored  wage-earners  now  constitute  about  one- 
seventh  of  our  industrial  population.  The  Xew  York  Tribune 
interprets  this  victory  for  the  negro  as  "a  by-product  of  the  war." 
One  of  th<'  color(>d  delegates  to  the  Federation  of  Labor  Con- 
A'cntion  in  Atlantic  City.  ]ilcading  for  the  resolution  which  was 
afterward  adopted  with  oiiiy  one  opposing  vote,  exclaimed: 
"If  you  can  take  in  inunigrants  who  can  not  speak  the  Knglish 
language,  why  can't  you  take  in  the  lU'gro,  who  has  been  loyal 
to  you  from  Washington  to  the  battle-fields  of  France/"  And 
}u'  went  on  to  say: 

"We  ask  for  the  same  chance  to  earn  bread  for  our  families 
at  the  same  salary  our  white  brothers  are  getting.  Tlie  negro  is 
ready  to  live  for  you  and  to  die  for  you,  with  all  his  ilirtx-  treat- 
ment in  this  country,  if  you  give  us  equal  rights  the  .same  as  you 
liave  to  earn  bi-ead  foi'  our  families." 

The  connection  between  the  Federation's  action  and  war  :ind 
re<'onstruction  c()nditions  is  emphasized  by  ]Mr.  Fred  K.  ]Moore, 
editor  and  i)ublisher  of  the  New  Yoi'k  Aqe,  who  is  quoted  by  the 
New  York  Trihunc  as  saying: 

'"The  exodus  of  Italians  and  other  southern  Europeans  from 
the  United  Stat.'s,  the  imminent  restriction  of  immigration  by 
C^)ngress,  and  the  great  need  of  labor  during  the  reconstniclion 
])eriod  ha\>'  combined  to  bring  al>out  this  action. 

"With  the  large  influx  of  colored  lal)or  into  the  Noithern 
States  during  the  last  three  years  there  was  danger  to  the  Fed- 
eration of  LalxH'  from  colored  strike-)>i-eakers.  '  This  clanger 
was  recognized  by  the  Ft>deration,  and  was  one  of  the  impelling 
causes  leading  to  the  Federation's  action.  With  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  equal  wages  and  membership  in  the  Federation,  the 
colored  man  will  not  leiul  himself  to  strike-breaking." 

In  the  editorial  colnnuis  of  his  own  ])aper  Mr.  Aloore  says  that 
the  action  of  the  conxcntion  "was  largely  due  to  the  progressixo 
])olicy  of  Sam  Gomj)ers."     And  he  adds: 

"The  I'eal  extent  of  this  forward  movement  on  the  part  of 
ot^anized  labor  can  only  be  gaged  by  the  spirit  in  wliich  it  is 
carried  out.  Witii  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  on  both  sides,  tho 
industrial  progress  of  the  race  should  now  be  assured." 

And  in  'J'Ik  A  ruMcrddin  Xrirx,  ano(h(>r  New  York  nc^gro  weekly, 
we  read  of  the  Federatioji's  action — 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  advantages  that  has  come 
to  Afro-Americans  in  recognition  of  their  labors  in  essential  in- 
dustries during  the  world-war.  Xo  one  studied  with  closer  in- 
terest the  emi)loyment  of  Afro-Americaiis  in  war  and  essential 
industries  than  Mr.  Sannn  1  (iompers  and  the  able  men  who  sur- 
round him  in  the  councils  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
and  no  one  looked  with  more  concern  than  they  upon  th(>  con- 
siderable migration  of  large  masses  of  Afro-American  woi'kers 
from  the  Southern  to  the  Xorthern  and  Western  labor  vintage- 
ground.  This  interest  and  study  con\  inced  Air.  Gonipers  and 
Jiis  associates  that  the  onl\-  safe  way  to  d-al  effectiuilly  witli  (iiis 
labor  force  was  to  open  widt>  for  it  the  dooi-  of  membership  in  lli;i 
American  Federation  of  LaV)or,  qualified  mc'inbership  in  which  it 
has  enjoyed  for  some  time  with  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  to  all 
concerned.  This  dissatisfaction  has  led  to  a  concerted  movement 
among  ,\fro-Americans  to  effect  labor  organizations  of  theii-  own, 
tlu-  most  pretentious  being  the  Xational  Brotherhood  Work(Ts 
of  America,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  of  which  Louis 
J.  Brown  is  jH-esident  and  Miss  .Jeannettc  Carter  is  secretary. 
Tdr.  (Jom|)ers  and  his  associates  have  taken,  therefore,  the 
wiser  and  more  jiolitic  course  in  seeking  the  cooperation  rather 
than  the  organized  opposition  of  -Vfro-Ainerican  labor. 


"It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  signif- 
icant part  the  industrial  educational  policy  of  the  late  Dr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  jilayed  in  the  preparedness  of  Afro- 
Anieri<'ans  to  do  the  work  during  the  war,  and  which  has  con- 
vinced the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  jiolicy  to  gi\t'  it  equal  membership  opportunity 
with  white  wage-workers  rather  than  bar  it  out  and  make  a 
'scab'  working  force  of  it." 

Mr.  John  Mitchell,  editor  of  7'//p  Planet,  a  negro  paper  pub- 
lished in  Richmond,  \'a.,  also  comments  on  the  "far-sightedness" 
manifested  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.     For — 

■'I'lie  great(>st  menace  to  organized  labor  as  opi)osed  to  organ- 
ized capital  is  the  black  nndtilude  that  enten'd  the  industrial 
plants  of  the  country  and  demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  they  could  execute  and  master  the  tasks  assigned  to 
respectixc  members  thereof.  It  was  organized  cajMtal  and  not 
organized  lahor  that  ga\t'  to  black  lalxu*  the  position  that  it  ikjw 
occupies.  \\\\\  the  colored  men  ac<»ept  the  invitation  and  join 
the  white  labor-uin'ons  or  will  they  stand  out  as  independent 
units  under  their  own  leaders  and  from  their  respective  ])lat- 
forms  deal  directly  with  tlie  moneyed  interests  of  the  country? 
On  this  decision  will  dep«'iid  tin;  fate  of  the  white  laboring  inter- 
ests of  America  as  represented  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

"It  is  also  an  interesting  question  as  to  whether  the  American 
Federation  of  i^abor  can  hold  in  leash  its  own  membership 
should  the  itn  itation  be  generall>  accepted  by  the  colored  men 
of  this  country.  We  s<>e,  or  think  we  .see,  a  changed  condition 
of  affairs,  which  must  ne(;essarii.\  benefit  the  colored  laboring 
elements  of  America." 

The  Federation's  action  "oi)ens  the  gateway  to  real  American 
life  for  the  first  time  within  the  last  half  century,"  says  the 
Boston  Giuirdian  (negro),  which  continues: 

■'I'lie  decision  may  establish  so  great  a  hope  A\dthiu  our  youth 
that  it  ma\'  save  even  a  greater  exodus  from  this  ecmntrj',  the 
land  of  c()l()r(>d  people's  birth,  to  any  other  country  that  might 
liid   for   them   than  any  other  faAor." 

In  si  ill  ;!uother  negro  i)aper,  the  Nashville  Globe,  we  read. 

"in  a  number  of  the  Southern  States  the  negro  constitutes 
the  greater  factor  in  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  min- 
ing industries,  so  to  admit  him  into  the  trade-unions  will  not 
(mly  Aouchsafe  to  the  negro  a  better  o])})ortunit\-  for  i)romotion 
and  ad\ancement  along  these  industrial  lines,  but  it  will  give  to 
the  manufacturer  a  higher  degrei^  of  etTi<Mency  in  labor.  We 
hope  that  his  admission  into  the  union  will  mean  his  jiromotion 
as  he  fits  himself  for  the  work.  Too  long  America  has  delayed 
justice  to  tht^  negro  along  industrial  lines,  and  the  steji  now 
taken  is  welcomed  by  tliirt(>en  millions  of  real  Americans." 

A  "striking  contrast"  between  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Fedei-ation  of  Labor  and  that  of  "the  alleged  (^hristian  C^hurches 
of  the  United  States"  is  dwell  upon  by  The  A/>j>efil,  a  negro 
paper  published  in  St.  Paul,  INlinn.,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"  Souic  of  these  orthodo.x  Chri.stian  churches  asked  the  colored 
members  to  get  out  and  form  segr(>gatcd  bodies,  and  in  some 
cases  legislation  was  enacted  to  com])el  segregation.  The  action 
of  America's  great  lalun"  body  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
attitudi^  The  Appeal  has  always  maintained,  that  the  real  ad- 
\ancenu'nt  of  the  colored  ])eopl(>  will  come  through  economic 
forces  and  never  through  h\  i)ocritical  religious  bodies." 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  sensed  the  absolute 
necessity  for  organizing  negro  workingnieii  along  with  white 
workingmen  in  order  to  face  cai)i(al  with  a  solid  front  in  working 
out  the  serious  j)roblems  of  the  new  era,"  remarks  Mr.  Eugene 
Knickle  Jones,  executivt<  secretary  of  the  National  Urban 
Leag\ie,  an  organization  for  social  service  among  negroes. 

Labor-leaders,  wi'  are  told  in  an  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  regard  the  Federation's  action  in  this  matter 
as  only  surpassed  in  imj)()rtance  by  its  declaration  of  1917  sup- 
))orting  the  .Vdministration  in  its  conduct  of  the  war.  ]Mr. 
Oompers  liimself  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  steps  taken  by  the  Federa- 
tion in  many  years.  In  the  past  it  has  been  difiicult  to  organ- 
ize the  colored  man.  Now  he  shows  a  desire  to  be  organized, 
and  we  meet  him  moi'e  than  half-way." 
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NEW   ATTITUDi:   TOWAJiD   jVli:\ICO 

MKXICO'S  WOin.D-CKI.KIiUA'I'KI)  iion-slop  nnolii- 
tioiiiiry  movcMiciit ,  we  {ifallicr  rrorii  (he  clionis  ol"  our 
('(litorial  experts,  is  facing  areas  of  dcprcssiou  that  may 
l)riiig  it  to  an  untimely  end.  Pancho  Villa,  it  seems,  was  not 
wis,'  in  laying:  his  course  once  more  to  tlie  American  l)onU'r. 
liuUets  wliisUed  across  into  Kl  Paso,  afTidavits  \v(>re  taken  to 
prove  (lia(  said  hidlels  caini"  froiu  \'illis1a  rilles,  ami  ten  inimiles 
afler  (he  order  had  been  ,'!:i\('U  ;>,()()()  American  Iroops  were  over 
(lie  I{io  (irandt".  Their  r(>turii,  after  pursnin;,'  ViMu's  revohi- 
tionuries  south  of  Juaroii  at  the  cost  of  some  huuch'ed  Mexican 
casualties  and  a.  do/.eu  American  trooi)ers  kill(>d  and  wounded, 
does  not  mean  tliatihe  United  Slates  is  i)repar<'d  lo  slandan 
ii\delinite  amount  of  further  re\ olutionizinu,'.  "So  far  as  the 
I'nited  Stat(>s  Governmi  iil  is  concerned,"  telej>rai)lis  David 
Jjawrencc  from  Washiiniton  to  tlu^  Xew  \'ork  KrcniiKj  Po.st, 
"oiticials  generally  are  tired  of  what  has  been  iiappciiin)^-  helow 
the  Rio  Grande."  lie  is  convinced  tliat  senlimciil  in  Wash- 
ington "in  favor  of  ])rotec1in^'^  .\mericans  on  both  sides  of 
the  boundary  is  growing  strongrr."     MoreoviT,  he  says: 

"The  situatiou  is  being  made  i>lain  to  ^Mexico  that  America 
doesn't  want  to  go  into  Mexi(^an  territory  to  i)ursue  anybody, 
but  unh'ss  thf"  r<^cogni/.ed  CJovernment  of  Carran/a.  is  capabU^ 
of  punishing  the  bandit  leaders  who  ha\(^  ])re,\cd  on  Amtnncaiis 
inside  and  outside  of  JSIexico,  the  Mexican  (Jovernment  will  have; 
lo  bear  the  consequence  of  whateNcr  policy  of  self-detVnse  is 
determined  upon.  That's  the  way  things  are  looking  with 
respect  to  the  Mexican  situatiou." 

Outside  of  government  circles  there  is  much  enthusiastic 
agreemtmt  with  the  opinions  discovered  by  iSIr.  Lawrence.  So 
stan(di  a  supporter  t)f  the  Wilson  pohcy  of  watchful  waiting  as 
the  Chaiiestou  M<iU  observes  that  "it  is  a  ver^'  serioiis  question 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  Mexicans  to  sui)port  any  kind  of  Govern- 
ment,"  and   admits,- altho  with  for(>l)odings,   "the    possi])ility 


Indiau  people  out  of  lethargy,  or  hold  down  tho  bot-temp<Tod, 
footless  revolutions  to  whicth  such  |)eoplo  are  prone  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwai-d,"  asserts  the  Toledo  Jildde,  wliicli  advoftates  a 
"President"  for  Mexico  who  will  "understand  that  the  people 
nnisl   b(>  ]<•(!  mur-h,  driven  some,  and  followed  little."      Kvcn  if 


Cop.vriglited,  19ly.  by  tlie  New  York  Tribuue,  Inc. 
MEXICO  SKEMS  TO  BE  THE  FIKST  COUNTKY  TO  GET  BACK  TO  A  PHE-WAK  BASJS. 

— Darling  in  the  New  Yorli  Trihunc. 

that  this  country  may  be  di-awu  into  taking  a  part  in  the  bringing 
of  order  to  Mexico,  a  problem  Avhi'.-h  is  the  more  difficult  from 
the  fact  that  the  Mexicans  are  a  people  so  utterly  distinct  from 
us  and  x\nglo-Saxon  conceptions  and  forms."  "It  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  any  form  of  government  will  serve  to  lift  anv  half- 


f     J\  III.     ^ 


CopyrigliU-M  *•>  t)ii>  l'lii!adilplii:i  "  lr»|uirer. '* 

HOW    LONG  WILL  YOUlt  UNCLB  S.VMUEL  STAND  FOR  THLS  7 

— Morgan  in  tJie  Pliiladclphia  Inquirer. 

that  is  not  "]>ure  democracy,"  concludes  The  Blade,  "it  is  sound 
Mexican  ])()iitical  doctrine." 

A  week  after  Dr.  Jiuiii  B.  Rojo,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the 
Mexican  Kmbassy,  mentioned  in  Washington  that  Mexico  had 
alwa.\s  i)aid  what  she  owed,  and  promised  that  all  foreign  in- 
vestments there  would  be  protected,  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  are  strongly  demanding  a  newn'gime 
more  complaisant  to  American  capital.  "Our  own  Irish  prob- 
lem on  the  southern  border,"  The  Journal  calls  it,  by  way  of 
introducing  an  argiunent  that  P^ngland  has  a  better  right  to 
demand  that  we  make  Mexico  safe  for  investors  than  we  have  to 
demand  different  conditions  in  Ireland.  While  the  Chicago 
Trihunc  suggests  that  the  United  Stat(>s  may  have  "an  obligation 
to  i^erform  the  same  ser\ice  forlSItxico  which  it  performed  for 
Cuba,"  and  the  Seattle  Post-InffUifiriuer  complains  that  "our 
Administration  has  fixt  views  on  the  Dobrudja  and  the  Kus- 
siau  constituent  assembly,  but  has  never  had  anything  to  offer 
for  the  troulde  in  our  own  back  yard,"  several  other  editors 
suggest  the  possil)ility  of  a  United  States  mandatary  over 
Mexico.     Thus  the  Buffalo  Evening  News: 

"This  idea  is  beginning'to  get  attention  in  the  Senate,  and 
when  tile  League  of  Nations  Covenant  conies  up  for  debate, 
serious  consideration  will  ))e  given  to  tlie  possibility  of  a  demand 
for  such  service  being  made  upon  the  Uiuted  States.  .  .  . 
'Watchful  waiting,'  so  long  the  rehance  of  the  Administration, 
Avill  hardly  be  acceptable  to  France  and  England,  which  have 
suffered  heav>^  tinancial  loss  through  the  recurring  troubles 
which  beset  the  Carraiiza  regime." 

Thus  far  non-interventionists  at  a uy  price  have  not  shown  as 
much  vigor  in  combating  all  these  demands  for  interference  in 
Mexico  as  they  did  when  American  troops  crossed  the  Kio 
Grande  some  two  j'ears  ago.  The  careful  and  reflective  Spring- 
field Republican  ventures  the  remark  that  "if  ViUa  and  Angeles 
are  secretly  backed  by  any  American  or  foreign  financial  interests 
in  their  attempt  to  overtlirow  the  Carranza  Government,  the 
military  action  of  the  United  States  Government  is  full  of 
significance."  This  authority  finds  "the  ultimate  effect"  of  our 
latest  border-crossing  "still  indeterminate."    The  San  Francisco 
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Chronicle  joius  the  Buffalo  Ercning  .\cirs  in  \hv  s|HH'ulali«)ii 
Ihat  Villa  aud'his  Presidential  candidate.  CJeu.  Felipe  Angeles, 
may  set  up  a  staVile  government.  Even  tho  Villa  is  a  bandit 
l)ure  and  simple,  he  is  a  good  tighter,  argues  The  Chronicle,  and 
"time  should  be  given  to  see  whether  Gen.  Felipe  Angeles  has  a 
really  workable  govermueutal  program." 

In   the  meantime,   the  Boston   Post  and  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard    find    consolation   in      

the  fact  that  General  01>regou, 
who  seems  to  be  slated  to  be 
the  next  President  of  Mexico, 
displays  superior  qualities,  as 
Mexican  Presidential  timber 
runs.  "He  is  Avell  educated, 
wealthy — and  so  not  tempted 
l)y  the  need  of  money — and  a 
cultured  and  likable  gentle- 
juan,"  says  The  Pout.  The 
J^otit-Standard's  analysis  of  the 
situation  includes  this  reassur- 
ing quotation  from  Obregon's 
political  i)]atform: 

"We  shall  completely  ac- 
knowledge all  legitimately'  ac- 
quired rights  in  our  country, 
with  absolute  adherence  to  our 
laws,  by  all  foreigners.  We 
shall  guarantee  all  resident 
foreigners  in  Mexico  that  they 
can  enjoy  in  a  most  ample 
manner  aU  the  guaranties  and 
j)rerogatives  given  ])y  <mr  laws." 


C'jp.vrijhteci  I 


"  WE   DIDN'T  DO  SO  BADLY,   DID  WE  ? " 


Said  Lieutenant  Brown,  in  smiling  response  to  the  congratulations  of 

a  Doilu  Mail  representative.    This  picture  shows  Lieutenant  Brown 

on  the  reader's  left,  and  Captain  Alcock  on  tlie  right. 


The   General   is    Carranza's 
candidate,    and    as    Carranza 

controls  the  election  machinery,  The  Pod-Standard  points  out, 
it  should  not  be  hard  to  pick  the  next  IMexican  President.  As 
for  his  qualifications  we  are  informed: 

"General  Obregou  is  ingratiating,  where  Cai'ranza  has  been 
gratuitously  repellent.  If  the  General,  who  will  ])robably  be 
{^resident,  sticks  to  his  text,  Americo-]\Iexicau  relations  will 
improve." 


0^  ER   THE   ATLANTIC   AT   ONE   LEAP 

EX(iLAXI)  AND  AMERICA  are  now  .only  sixteen  hours 
apart,  one  editor  remarks,  as  the  resillt;  of  the  splendid 
daring,  skill,  and  good  fortune  of  Gapt.  John  Alcock 
and  Lieut.  Arthur  Whitten  Brown,  of  the  British  Royal  Air- 
Force.     Their   magnificent   achievement   in   (iri^^ng  a   Vicker.s- 

Vimy  bomber  in  a  no-stop  flight 
from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland, 
covering  the  1,960  miles  at  an 
average  speed  of  1*20  miles  an 
hour,  establishes  another  great 
reference-i)oint  in  the  history 
of  man's  cobquest  of  the  air. 
But,  as  the  London  DaiJij 
Chronicle  generously  reminds 
its  readers,  fhe  honor  of  mak- 
ing the  f  rst  transatlantic 
flight  remains  with  Lieut. - 
Com.  Albert  C.  Read,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  the 
gallant  crew  of  the  American 
seaplane  XC-4..  This  clean- 
cut  victory  over  the  elements 
l)y  a  British  plane  and  British 
pilots  "doesn't  eclipse  the 
glory  of  the  Americans'  achieve- 
ment," remarks  the  London 
Telegraph,  which  adds: 

"There's  no  question  of 
eclipse,  because  there's  no 
question  of  jealousy."  "One 
great  stunt!"  was  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Read's  exclama- 
tion when  he  heard  of  the  Vimy's  safe  arrival,  and  Cap- 
tain ^Ucock,  when  asked  by  an  American  correspondent 
whether  he  thought  his  exploit  excelled  that  of  the  seaplane 
NC-4,  replied,  perhaps  rather  irrele\antly,  "I  could  not  say 
anything  but  good  of  the  Americans;  I  have  been  treated  very 
kindly  by  the  Americans  since  I  have  been  over  there."  In  fact, 
many  editors  see  in  these  successive  conquests  of  the  Atlantic 


^^ 


.K  KEA'ISED  M.^r  OK  THK  ATLANTK  . 

— ICet  in  the  Oakland  Tribiiiu 


"  SKEKTKH-TIME. 

-■Rnmstnin  in  t  !u-  San  Francisco  Cltroniclr 


"HOPS"  THAT  WILL  BE  PERMISSIBLE  AFTER  .U  LV  1. 
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I  THE   FIKST    IT.ANE    TO    KIA'    DIKlXrr   KJtOM    NEWKOU  NULAXD  TO    IRELAND. 

'I'his  i'(H-()r(l-l)r(';iUiiii5  plaiKi  is  n   \  icki-i's-\im.v  boiiibci'.  dcisigiu'd  oci'iiiiall.N    lo  drop  hombs  on  Hcrliii.     ft  i.s  c(iiiii>po<l  willi  two  :{7."(  liorsc-powci- 

Kolls-l-toyrc  Is.ivrlc^  oiitriTics.     lis  «  iiii;-s[)rt;id  is  (>7  feci  ;nid  its  Icilf-'tli   lli  feel   S  inches. 


biuTU'f  l)y  Anu'riciiu  uiul  British  airuicii'a,  symbol  aiul  oiucii  oF 
a  closer  spiritual  approach  })f't\v('('U  the  great  EaglJsh-sj)eakiiig 
nations ;  and  they  welcome  witli  part  icndar  approval  the  discovery 
that  Lieutenant  Brown,  altho  l)orn  in  Scotland  and  wearing  tlie 
King's  uniform,  is  an  American  hy  parentage.  Lord  North- 
cliffe,  Avhose  Daily  Mail  prize  of  $-50,000  supplied  a  material 
incentive  to  the  flight,  exprest  special  ph^asure  when  he  learne<l  o^ 
Brown's  nationality,  saying,  "there  is  nothing  I  rejoice  in  so 
much  as  coop(>ration  between  the  British  and  Am<>rican  peoph's — 
the  only  combination  that  in  my  opinion  can  maintain  the  })e'ace 
of  the  world."  The  exploits  of  Read  and  Alcock,  remarks  tlic^ 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  are  each  "refulgent  in  the  annals  (jf 
prowess,"  and  "the  two  nations  pay  hearty  tribute  to  each  other, 
and  find  a  new  bond  in  the  comradeship  of  courage  and  skill." 
Comparing  the  two  achievements,  this  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Ainericai\  venture  was  a  triumph  of  organization  and 
method;  the  British  feat  a  Aictory  of  daring,  coupled  vitli 
perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end.  The  one  is  rather  a 
scientifi<*  success,  the  other  a  sporting  achievement.  The  former 
is  rather  more  national  in  its  quality,  the  latter  personal.  The 
methods  and  the  resiUts  are  so  different  that  each  feat  stands  on 
its  own  merits  and  each  adds  soaiething  that  the  other  missed 
to  the  world's  stock  of  knowledge  and  j^ower." 

The  New  York  Tinws  makes  the  comi)ai'ison  statistically: 

"A  comparison  of  the  records  shows  that  the  A'C-4  carried 
five  men  2,150  nautical  miles  in  twenty-six  hours  and  thirty- 
seven  minutes,  while  the  Vickers-Vimy  plane  tlew  Avitli  twl)  men 
1,650  nautical  miles;  in  sixteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes.  Tlie 
achie\ement  of  the;  .British  fliers  sets  a  m^w  record  for  distance 
covered  in  a  single  'flight,  the  longest  single,  jump  of  the  AX'-4 
having  been  approximately  1,200  nautical  miles  from  Xe\\  found- 
land  to  Horta,  in  the  Azores." 

The  crossing  by  Alcock  and  Brown  at  a  single  leap  is  hailed 
by  the  New  York  Sun  as  "the  greatest  sporting  event  the  world 
has  ever  known,"  but  others  see  in  it  much  more  besides. 
Thus  Mr.  Hemy  Woodhouse,  secretary  of  the  Aero  CIuIj  of 
America,  declares  that  it  "advances  the  science  of  aviation  at 
least  five  3-ears,"  and  predicts  that  "within  two  years  regular 
aerial  exi^ress-  and  passenger-ijlanes  will  be  flying  between  the 
continents."  And  Lord  Northchffe,  in  a  letter  to  Captain 
Alcock,  does  not  hesitate  to  say : 

"I  look  forward  with  certainty  to  the  time  Avhen  London  morn- 
ing newspapers  will  be  selling  in  New  York  in  the  eAening, 
allowing  for  the  difference  between  British  and  American  time, 
and  i'ice  versa  in  regard  to  New  York  evening  journals  reaching 
London  the  next  day. 

"Then  we  shall  no  longer  suffer  from  the  danger  of  garbled 
quotations    due    to    telegraphic    compression.     Then,    too,    the 


American  an([  Br-jlisli  jx'oples  will  understand  eai-li  oIJk  r  b<lter 
as  they  are  l)rouglit  into  closer  daily  touch." 

Cai)taiii  Alcock  hiinselr  is  (|uoted  as  saying  that  while  his 
Vickers-\'imy  has  shown  llial  tlie  Atlaiitit^  flight  is  practicable, 
"it  shouhl  be  done  not  with  an  airplane  or  a  seaplane,  but  with 
a  flying-boat."  "Notliing  now  is  imj)ossi])le,"  exclaims  the  New 
Yoi'k  Coninurcial.  The  New  York  Globe  remin<ls  us  that  "air- 
l)hiiie  travel  across  the  Atlantic  is  not  yet  in  the  stage  that  will 
attract  tlit;  timorous";  l)ut  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"Every  few  weeks  a  new  altitude  record  is  set.  We  shall 
have  iH'w  records  for  distance  flight,  and  every  exjieriment  will 
give  clues  for  largc^r,  steadier  machines.  It  was  four  centuries 
l)etween  the  Saiila  Maria  and  th<^  Ma/rrctania,  but  it  will  not 
be  long  between  the  tentative  Vickers-Vimy  and  a  flyiiig-boat 
so  large  and  i)o\\erful  that  it  can  afford  to  laugh  at  storms. 
It  is  only  another  step  toward  an  international  joim'ng  of  hands. 
Aliles  are  shrinking.  Soon  we  shall  be  living  in  the  same  house 
with  all  mankind,  and  curious  scholars  will  read  w  ith  academic 
chuckles  tlu'  re<'i)rds  of  senatorial  opposition  Id  a  League  of 
Nations." 

Thv  Vimy  plane,  piloted  by  Captain  Alcock,  D.S.C.,  and 
■witli  Lieutenant  Browii  as  navigator,  left  St.. John's,  Newfound- 
land, o)i  .June  14.  at  4:2S  i>.m.  (ireenwich  meau  time  (12:i:i 
P.M.  New  York  timej,  and  landed  at  Clifden,  Ireland,  on  June 
15,  at  8:40  a.m.  Cireenwich  mean  time.  In  his  first  report  of  the 
flight  to  the  L(mdon  Dailij  Mail  Ca])tHin  ^Mcock  says: 

"We  lja\'e  had  a  terrible  journey.  The  wonder  is  that  we  aro 
liere  at  all.  Wi'  scarcely  saw  the  sun  or  the  moon  or  tlie  stars. 
For  hours  \\<'  saw  none  of  them. 

"The  fog  Avas  very  dense  and  at  times  we  had  to  descend  to 
within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  s<'a.  For  four  hours  tlu>  machine 
was  covered  in  a  shi-et  of  ice.  caused  bv  frozen  sleet.  At  another 
time  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  my  speed-indicator  did  not  Avork, 
and  for  a  few  seconds  it  was  A'ery  alarming. 

"We  looped  the  h)o]),  I  (h)  ])elieve,  and  did  a  A'ery  steep  spiral. 
We  did  some  very  comic  stunts,  f(jr  I  had  no  sense  of  the  horizon." 

And  in  a  later  stateuient  he  adds: 

"It  is  curious  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  had  no  sens("  of  remote- 
ness. I  have  (hiiie  considerable  night  flying,  and  any  sense  of 
loneliness  has  Avorn  off  long  ago.  1  do  not  think  that  either  of  us 
liad  any  thought  of  Avhat  Ave  A\ere  flying  OAcr.  being  merely  in- 
tent on  getting  across. 

"We  wanted  to  get  the  job  done,  and  I  can  t<41  you  that  we 
Avere  jolly  Avell  ])leased  Avhen  Ave  saw  the  coast." 

Already  aA'iation  enthusiasts  are-  talking  of  transpacific 
flights  and  round-the-world  flights.  But  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican  reminds  us  that  "technically  the  fhght  across  the 
Atlantic  is  still  to  be  made,  for  Newfoundland  is  an  island,  and 
so  is  Ireland." 
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THE    SOCIALIST   PARTY   SPLIT 


THE  UNSOCIABILITY  OF  SOCIALISTS,  often  noted, 
lias  now  rea<-hed  the  point  of  rending  the  parl^  apart 
and  making  two  ])arties  grow  where  only  one  grew  before. 
In  this  eleavage  the  Bolshevik  sympathizers  are  to  be  put  out 
of  the  regular  party  until  no  "lefts,"  as  they  are  called,  are  left. 
Tile  recent  expulsion  of  radical  elements  from  the  Socialist 
jiarty  membership  bj'  the  National  Executive  Committee  is 
looked  upon  by  the  New  York  Thncs  as  the  start  of  a  fight  to 
settle  whether  the  ])arty  "shall  remain  Socialist  or  shall  be- 
eome  Bolshevik,"  the  lieginning  in  the  United  States  of  that 
same  fight  between  "majority"  and  radical  Socialists  whicli 
became  '"a  fight  in  the  literal  and  bloodj'  sense"  in  Russia, 
Ciermany,  and  Hungary.  Other  conservative  dailies  variously 
call  this  action  "The  Socialist  House-Cleaning,"  "Purging  th-^ 
Socialist  Party,"  or  "Overboarding  the  Socialist  Jonah."  On^ 
SociaUst  leader  looks  forward  to  "months  of  turmoil  within  the 
|)arty."  Another  advises  a  complete  .separation  and  the  carry- 
ing on  of  SociaUst  propaganda  tlirough  two  party  organizations. 
In  the  meanwhile,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican,  "the 
situation  wiU  be  oliser^'ed  with  good  cheer  by  the  new  Labor 
party."  The  "row,"  as  2V(e  Republican  notes,  reached  the 
beginning  of  the  end  aliout  a  year  ago,  when  radical  members  of 
"local  New  York,"  including  Jim  Larkin  and  John  Retd,  issued 
a  "manifesto"  of  the  "left  wing"  denouncing  SociaUst  coopera- 
tion with  "capitalist  government,"  the  chief  offense  being  tho 
■vote  of  New  York  Socialist  alderm^:n  in  favor  of  the  Fourtli 
Liberty  Loan.  The  National  Executive  Committee  this  spring 
expelled  or  "temporarily  suspended,"  first,  seven  branches  of  • 
the  party's  foreign-language  federation,  including  Russians, 
l^ithuanians,  Ukrainians,  Letts,  Poles,  South  Slavs,  and  Hun- 
garians; then  the  entire  party  organization  in  Alichigan.  The 
Cook  County  organization  in  Illinois  has  also  lieen  ousted,  to- 
gether with  twenty-two  branches  in  Manhattan  and  the  Kings 
and  Queens  County  organizations  in  New  York.  The  Repuhlicait, 
sees    the    Socialist    organization    "split    almost    exactly    in    the 
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of  a  case  of  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  One  wing  is  frankly 
defiant  of  American  sentiment;  the  other  fatuously  hojX's  in  some 
way  to  win  it  over  in  spite  of  constant  affronts." 

In  one  of  .se\'eral  articles  explaining  the  Socialist  schism  the 
New  York  Tribune  notes  the  chief  differences  between  the  right 


middle,  with  small  chance  left   tlnil   tin-  two  rtarts  will  n-iinile." 
As  it  says: 

"All  these  susjiensions  are  lo  come  up  for  apjiroxal  or  rejection 
al  i(  national  convention  in  August,  })ut  tliere  seems  to  be  no 
«loul)t  that  the  split  is  complete  and  final.  The  regulars  claim 
that  they  are  as  much  1h«>  "left'  as  the  other  fellows,  and  their 
ollicial  utterances  during  the  war  bear  them  out.   •  It's  a  good  deal 


— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  yvivs. 

and  left  wings.  The  "left  wing"  wants  "direct  action,"  "a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,"  the  "dropping  of  all  immediate 
demands."  and  "open  war  on  the  American  Federation  of  Labor" 
because  of  its  "reactionary  tendencies."  The  "right  wing',"  on 
the  other  hand,  would  continue  to  use  the  weapons  of  modern- 
democracy  to  better  the  lot  of  the  Avorking  people  and  to  co- 
operate as  far  as  possible  with  all  labor  organizations.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  according  to  this  writer,  the  "  right  wing  "  Mould  haAc 
the  Socialist  movement  develop  "in  accordance  with  American 
conditions,  with  American  reality  and  American  psychologj%" 
Avhereas  the  "left  wing"  w'oidd  follo\\'  the  pohcies  of  the  "Inter- 
national." But,  after  all,  continues  the  Tribune  article,  "th(! 
whole  battle  between  the  right  and  left  wings  is  one  for  and 
against  the  unqualified  recognition  of  Bolshevism." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call,  which  stands  with  the  consena- 
1i\e  forces  in  the  party,  says  in  one  editorial: 

"The  Russian  revolution  is  the  great  tragedy;  the  "  left  wing' 
is  either  a  farce  or  a  Inirlesque.     We  are  not  certain  which." 

In  the  same  paper  Mr.  JVlorris  Hillquit,  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  influential  leaders  of  the  party,  thus  defines  the 
i.ssue: 

"The  'left-wing'  movement,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  purely  emo- 
tional reflex  of  the  situation  in  Russia.  The  cardinal  Sice  of 
the  moveinent  is  that  it  started  as  a  'wing,'  i.e.,  as  a  schismatic 
and  disintegrating  movement.  The  "left  -  wing'  movement 
is  a  sort  of  burlesque  on  the  Russian  revolution.  Its  headers 
do  not  want  to  convert  their  comrades  in  the  party.  They 
must  'capture'  and  establish  a  sort  of  dictator.ship  of  the  pro- 
letariat (?)  Avithin  the  party.  Hence  tli(>  creation  of  their  dual 
organization  as  a  kind  of  Soviet  and  their  refusal  to  ('oojierate 
v.ith  th(>  afor(>said  stage  'Ontralists'  and  'Right-wingers.' 

"But  the  ])erformance  is  too  sad  to  be  amusing.  It  seems 
lierfectly  dear  that,  so  long  as  this  movement  ])(>rsists  in  the 
j)arty,  the  hitter's  actiAity  Avill  be  Avholly  taken  up  by  mutual 
quarrels  and  recriminations.  Neither  'wing'  will  have  any  time 
for  the  propaganda  t)f  Socialism.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
but  one  reini'dy.  .  .  .  Let  each  side  organize  and  Avork  in  its 
own  way  and  make  such  contribution  to  the  Socialist  movement 
in  AniiTica  as  it  can.  Better  a  hundr(>d  times  to  haye  two  nu- 
ni(>r!'cally  small  Socialist  organizations,  t>ach  homogeneous  and 
liannonious    Avithin    itself,  than    to  ha\c  one  big  party  lorn  by 
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dissensions  and  s(iual)l>l(s,  ;>n  iiiipolcul  colnssiis  on  IVcl  ol'  cla.w 
The  time  Tor  a<'lion  is  near.      L<i   us  clear  tlu'  decks." 

'I'lie  "  lell  wiii^"  takes  up  this  challenge.  'I'o  (|uole.  Tor  in- 
stance, from  its  Boston  ortian,  Tlic  Ixci'oliiliniKinj  .\{i<: 

"(1(«ar  the  decdis?      Yes! 

"Re\()lutionarv  Socialism  in  the  party  acce|)ts  the  (diallent^e. 
If  in  a  minority,  we  are  not  afraid  to  organize  a  new  party;  w(* 
are  not  afraid  to  act  precisely  as  (lie  liolslieviki  and  Spartacans 
did.  American  Socialism  shall  be  rei)risen1ed  in  the  ( 'ommunisf 
International,  it  shall  respond  to  the  Holshe\  ik-S))artacan  call 
for  solidarity  and  action! 

'■\\"e  refuse  to  turn  o\'er  the  Socialist  part\  to  the  modi  rales. 
We  shall  not  abandon  the  strujry;le  to  revolutionize  the  party, 
for  f  ti(>  bulk  of  llie  uiemliersliip  is  ox  i  rw  helunnijl.v  re\ olut  ionary." 

Special  articles  and  editorials  in  the  Xew  \uvk  "  left-winj,'" 
weekly',  T}ic  ('(nniiiiini.sl,  edited  by  John  Keed,  take  the  same 
attitude.  The  exe('uti\(>  commiltee  is  classed  b.\'  Tin  Cnnuinini-st 
with  the  "Scheidemanns  and  Kaulskxs  of  Germany,  the  Hen- 
dersons of  Knfjlaiid,  and  Socialist-pat r-iots  the  worhi  oxer.""  and 
the  radical  Ainc^'ican  So<'ialisls  with  "the  Lenine  and  the 
Liebknecht  Socialists  of  Kurop(\"  'Phis  journal  insists  that 
the  "left"  is  by  far  tlie  larger  winjiT,  that  the  radicals  will  stay 
in  the  party,  and  that  the  national  convention  w  ill  \iv  forced  to 
repiidiate  the  acts  of  the  executive  committ«>e.  A  "left-winjj" 
conference  has  b(>en  called  and  a  fjroup  of  leaihTs  of  this  faction 
write  in  The  ConnniDiisl: 

"Rally  to  the  'left  wing,'  conn-ades,  for  to  the  'left  wing' 
belongs  the  future^  of  Socialism. 

' '  The  slogan  of  the  'moderates'  is :  '  SpHt  the  partj^  for  moderate, 
petty,  hourgrois  Socialism.' 

;  "The. slogan  of  the  'left  wing'  is:  'Conquer  and  unite  the 
party  for  revolutionary  Socialism,  for  the  Communist  Inter- 
national.'" 


i-'oiemost  among  the  causes  eonlributing  to  the  'open  warfare 
within  the  Socialist  party"  is,  in  the  New  V'ork  ErrniiKj  I'ohI'h 
o|iinion,  tin  "aihenl  of  the  American  l.,al»or  party,  which  is 
soon  to  hold  its  lirsl   national  convention."     As  we  read: 

"The  Socialist  party  sees  itself  conCronted  with  serious 
competition.  And  the  great  advantage  with  whi<'h  the  new 
rival  sets  out  is  that  it  has  no  such  record  of  liabilities  as  that 
accumulated  by  the  Socialist  party  in  the  course  of  the  last  five 
vcars.  'I'lie  jjaboi-  part_\  has  no  antiwar  re|)ulation  to  livr'  down, 
nor  sus|)icions  of  Jlirting  with  JJolshevism.  By  the  very  fact 
of  its  entrance  upon  the  political  scene,  it  declares  in  favor  of 
progress  through  political  democracy  as  against  the  philoso|)hy 
of  direct  action.  In  other  words,  with  the  approach  of  world- 
ap|)eas(>ment,  the  new  Labor  i)arfy  might  claim  to  be  more 
Iruly  socialistic,  than  a  Socialist  pjirly  which  had  wavered 
towai'd  the  heresies  of  the  Syndicalists  and  the  ( 'ommunisis 

"It  is  precisely  because!  th(!  leaders  of  thc^  Socialist  i)arty 
would  do  away  with  such  suspicions  that  Ihey  are  now  purging 
the  party  of  its  'violent'  elements.  The  Socialist  parly  means 
to  competes  with  the  new  Labor  party  for  the  suffrage  of  those 
who  are  disc(mtented  with  Republicans  and  Democrats,  but 
who  still  think  in  terms  of  the  j)olitical  stall  and  of  progressive 
changes  b_v-  law." 

The  leaders  of  the  American  Fechration  of  Labor,  writes  ^Ir. 
Louis  S(>ibold  in  the  New  York  World,  intend  to  do  all  they  can 
to  split  the  two  Socialist  wings  farther  apart.  This,  we  are 
told, 

"Is  to  be  accomplished  })v  building  a  })rogres.sively  construc- 
tive ]irogram  designed  to  attract  to  the  Federaticm  many  hun- 
dreds of  th(nisauds  of  radicals  who  i)ermit  Bolshevik  jH-ojjagan- 
dists  and  the  exponents  of  force  to  sweep  them  off  their  feet  and 
incit(>  th<>m  to  revolutionary  devices  in  order  to  .secure  the  re-i 
forms'  which  the  organized  groups  will  endeavor  to  con\ince 
them  can  be  secured  by  more  peaceful  but  equally  effective 
methods." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


It's  an  awful  pill,  Ileiiiie,  but  it  will  cure  what  ails  you.- — ClrvdanO  Press. 

"  Dox't  give  up  tlio  ships"  is  likely  to  become  a  modoru  slogan  also. — 
Sarannah  AVus. 

"  EvERYTHi.vc;     chanKcs.     Even     high     prices.      Tlicy     get     higher. " — 
Hopkins  Journal. 

SztSBOMSK.\lA  nuist  liave  been  captured   by  sky-rockets. —  }i.  .1.  in  Tlic 
Kew  York  Tribune 

s    The  troulile  with  the  Senate  is  that  people  who  don't  know  il  jiiay  take 
it  seriously. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

SicN  iU3.  Heinie.     Eating  Inisks  with  the  swine  was  what  reformed  the 

Prodigal. — Greenville  (S.   C.)  Piedmonl. 

'-  The  next  President  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  numbers.  —  Phihidelphia. 
Public  Ledger. 

Even  the  wets  declare  that  Jolin 
Barleycorn  sliould  be  l)ehind  tho  bars. 
— Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  way  Count  Rantzau  describes 
that  Treaty  it  seems  to  l)e  i)retty 
nearly  what  most  of  us  wanted. — In- 
dianapolis Star. 

These  are  pipmg  times  of  peace,  but 
news  from  the  various  fronts  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  |)iijes  need  fixing. — 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Secret  coimsels  are  a  thing  of  the 
past,  says  the  President.  Tliis  is  con- 
strued to  mean  slmplj'  that  tlie  Peace 
Conference  is  over. — Santa  Fc  New 
Mexican. 

The  doctors  hold  out  some  hope  that 
Jolm  Barleycom'tp  life  may  Ije  |)rolonged 
imtil  tlie  first  of  the  year,  liiU  thepitient 
has  begim  jiicking  tlu-eads  off  the 
coimterpane.^ — Newark  News. 

Perhaps  after  all  we  don't  realize 
fully  the  terril>le  conditions  in  Germany. 
It  is  said  tlie  German  small  boys  are 
left  without  circuses,  all  the  menageries 
having  been  eaten  up  during  the  war. 
—Santa  Fc  New  Mexican. 


It  is  a  .simple  case  of  the  Huns'  signing  tlic  pact  or  receiving  the;  impact. 
—Toledo  Blade.    . 

Yov  can  grin  and  take  it,  Heinie.  Or  you  needn't  grin. — (ireenritlc 
(.S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

XlCARAGTTA  has  appealed  to  us  for  help  against  Costa  Rica.  Hoy.  \n\nv 
Sergeant  York. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

We  don't  mind  feeding  the  small  nations,  but  we  sliould  like  tliem  id 
stop  fighting  between  meals. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  United  States  is  a  country  of  quiet  majorities  and  \()(ifen)ns 
minorities. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

We  fear  tliere  will  be  noliody  left  to  keep  the  League  of  Nations  out  <if 

war. — Toledo  Blade. 

E^"ERY  bomb  -  exjilosion  is  preceded 
by  a  brain-explosion. — Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger. 

The  Hun  mind  works  in  mysterious 
ways  its  wonders  to  perform. — Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican. 

Ever  and  anon  there  are  indica- 
tions that  tlie  seat  of  government  in 
Mexico  is  a  semidetached  A'Ula. — 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

It  is  now  possilile  to  ship  gold  abroad. 
W>  print  the  information  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  who  are  overstocked. — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  most  notable  thing  about  the 
"campaign  of  terrorism"  launclied  by 
the  anarcliists  is  that  no  one  seems 
to  be  terrorize<l  by  it. — New  York 
Evening  Sun. 

Here.vfter  political  orators  will 
have  to  be  careful  how  they  appeal 
to  tlie  "plain  people."  AVonien  com- 
pose a  large  part  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion now. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Cliinese  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  financial  success 
out  of  government  operation  of  the 
railroads.  We  may  catch  yP  with 
China  one  of  these  days. — Santa  Fe 
New  .Mexican. 


TWO'S  COMPANY,   THREES  A  CROWD. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
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"  C'OMK    OX   IN,    SAM!" 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


A  SCKAP  OF  PAPEH, 

— Mimson  in  The  American  Economist. 


CARTOON  RAPS  AT  THE  LKAGUF:  OF  NATIONS. 


I  TO   TMl        —       i 

^  N-ATIOS^ 

\  sy>nMMiN'HOk£.-  I 


SEN ATOKIA  I,  MELODR.VMA. 

— Kirbj-  in  the  New  Yor^  WorUl 


C'opvriyhtotl  Ity  the  New  York  Tribune,  luc. 

A    QUEER    SUGGESTION    TO    MAKE    TO    A   BOY  WHO 
ALREADY  HAS  SEVERAL  MEDALS  FOR  LIFE-SAVING. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
RAPS   AT    THK    LEArxUF/S   CRITICS. 


vol  w  rrii   riiosK  mi  ody  feet. 

—  KnoU  hi  tlie  Dalla.s  News. 


WHEN  IT  IS  WIRED   11'  WKLI,  PROBABLY'  REST  EASIER. 

— Ireland  in  tlic  Columlnis  Dispatch. 


WHERE    GERMANY    COMES    IN. 


I 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


1 


(iKUMANY — "  Do  you  tliink  you  can  cure  nw  with  a  dose  (liat  would  kill  a  horse?" 

IS   FRANCE   RUINED   IN   VICTORY? 


—A  mslrrdfumncr. 


THE  TERRIFIC  PRICE  in  litV  and  wealth  ])ai(l  by 
Franop  for  ^'i<'to^•^•  is  now  causing  gra\'e  concern  among 
her  statesmen  and  publicists,  who  hoi)e  that  the  Allies 
who  stood  by  the  Republics  in  her  darkest  hours  will  ( rowii 
their  efforts  by  h(4ping  her  to  rise  to  a  firm  footing 
again.  Since  Germany  can  not  pay  the  Allies  the  cost  of  the 
war,  then  it  must  fall  on  the  victors,  for  somebody  must 
pay  it,  and  it  has  been  actually  figured  out  that  the  French, 
with  their  smaller  population,  may  have  to  pay  more  per 
capita  for  the  war  than  the  Ciermans.  Thus  far  the  French 
have  preserved  a  dignified  silence  on  this  subject^  while  the 
Germans  have  filled  the  world 
with  a  din  of  groans  and  shrieks 
that  they  were  being  ruined  by 
the  very  moderate  demand  that 
they  pay  to  restore  the  wanton 
damage  they  had  needlessh-  and 
lawlessly  done.  The  Teutonic 
outcry  ^■ery  properly  leads  the 
French  to  state  their  side  of  the 
matter.  A  French  financial  au- 
thority wTites  in  the  Eclio  dc  Paria 
as  follows : 

"Our  friends  and  allies  luust 
not  forget  us.  Our  situation  is 
a  difficult  one,  and  .our  fighting 
comrades  command  the  only  solu- 
tion. The  financial  team-work 
of  the  war-period  must  be  con- 
tinued. Through  her  habitual 
efforts  France  will  attain  to  her 
former  prosperity  and  rise  from 
the  ruin  and  exhaustion  of  war 
Avith  this  cooperation.  But  if 
left  to  herself  France  A\ill  in- 
evitably fail.  New  ad\'ances 
must  be  made  by  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States  in  order  to  avoid  delay  in  the  economic 
relief  of  the  republic." 

More  bluntly  the  Paris  Matin  avers: 

"  The  war  cost  France  $63,000,000,000.  Of  the  $25,000,000,000 
demanded  by  the  Allies  from  Germany,  the  share  of  France  will 
amount   to   about  $13,000,000,000.     Consequently  France  will 


\\ixyt'  to  produce  from  her  own  resources  about  $.")0,000,000,000. 
According  to  Mr.  Bertillon's  calculations  the  war  has  re(luc(>d 
France  to  a  poimlation  of  3o,00(),()()0.  On  1  hese  35,000,000  of  the 
French  peoj)le  tlu"  war-cost  of  $50,000,000,000  is  itnposed. 

'"Germany  has  not  been  invaded  and  her  industries  can  be 
immediately  pu.t  in  running  order.  Her  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  has  said  officially  that  the  German  nation  expended 
$34,()00,00(),00()  in  the  war.  When  the  indemnity  of  $25,000,- 
000,000  is  added  to  this  figure,  the  total  amounts  to  $59,000,000,- 
()(X).  The  poi)ulation  of  Germanv  to-dav  is  a])proximately 
68,000,000. 

"But  Germany  counts  on  the  anne.xation  of  a  part  of  Austria, 
which  will  mean  a  German  population  of  at  least  80,000,000." 

Lr  Matin  con.sequently  points 
Dill  that  the  war  will  cost  the 
French  more  jier  capita  than  it 
will  cost  the  Germans. 

Thti  size  of  Germany's  popu- 
lation, however,  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  That  eminent  authority 
on  European  affairs,  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon,  foreign  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph, says: 

"It  is  naaintained  that  Ger- 
many's population,  as  weU  as  her 
wealth,  is  being  grossly  exag- 
gerated by  the  Allied  appraisers 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
indemnities.  It  is  false,  the  Ger- 
man Government  experts  con- 
tend, that  Germany  has  even 
70,000,000  inhabitants.  When 
hostilities  opened  she  numbered 
68,000,000.  Down  to  last  Janu- 
ary 4,800,000  ])irths  were  re- 
gistei-ed,  as  against  1,800,000 
who  fell  on  the  battle-field  and 
3,500,000  who  died,  besides 
which  about  1.000,000  foreign 
residents  quitted  the  country:  therefore  Germany,  within  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  five  years  ago,  has  64,500,000. 
Deducting  3,600^000  inhabitants  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  Posen,  and 
the  three  Schleswig  districts,  there  remain  to  Germany  some- 
what less  than  61,000,000.  Austria,  if  one  subtracts  her  war- 
losses  and  the  populations  of  German  Bohemia,  of  the  three 
districts   of   Austrian   Silesia,   and   of   German   Tyrol   south  of 


CROCODILE   TEARS. 

What  creatiu-e  is  so  free  from  guile 

As  is  the  German  crocodile? 

(Although  he's  red  in  tooth  and  claw,  ^ 

And  blood  is  dripping  from  liis  jaw.) 

He  weeps,  "Oh,  this  is  too,  too  cruel! 

To  want  to  make  me  take  my  gruel!!"- 

—  Reynolds's  Neuspaptr  (I^ondon^. 
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Brenner,  will  total  only  ().r)00,0(X).  I  rfcord  these  estimates, 
coinplaiats,  and  judgments  as  matters  of  publie  interest,  willi- 
out  any  comment  of  my  own." 

A  rather  lofty  German  attitude  toward  repairin^r  tlie  damage 
in  France  and  Belgium  appears  in  an  article  which  ^linister 
Oothein  contrilmtes  to  tlie  Vienna  \eiie  Frcie  Prcsse,  where 
he  declares  that — 

'"The  Allies  always  base  their  reckoning  of  German  ability  to 
pay  on  conditions  befon'  the  war.     Tliey  fail  to  see  how  greatly 


THE   PP;.\CE    BAXQl  ET. 
Ci-K-Mi;n(i:ai"  ((o  Ocrman  delcKales) — "Take  your  .seats,  gentlemen." 


we  ha\e  )>een  ini])o\'erished  })y  war.  A  people  and  its  wealth  do 
not  remain  unscathed  after  four  and  a  half  years  of  war  against 
murderous  enemies.  .  .  .  We  will  of  course  try  to  restore  the 
devastated  regions  In-  the  free  work  of  oin*  own  men  and  by 
sui)plying  building  material  and  machinery.  But  we  can  not 
assume  permanent  burdens  of  debt." 

Siiinlar  is  the  tone  of  llie  Frdiikfiirtcr  Zcitinig.  which  che(>rily 
informs  us  that  Germany  wi.shes  "loyally  to  fidtil,  in  so  far  as 
our  resources  permit,  what  we  have  undertaken  in  accordance 
with  President  Wilson's  fourteen  i)()iiits."  This  includes,  we 
are  advised: 

"Compensation  to  civilians  for  damage  sustained  in  our 
conduct  of  the  war.  But  the  enemy  governments,  and  France 
in  particular,  has  abused  our  pledge.  .  .  .  With'  what  can  we 
pay?  One  of  our  most  im])()rtant  sources  of  wealth,  our  trade 
aiul  industries  abroad,  has  lieen  stifled  l)y  the  very  fcu'ces  that 
to-day  seek  enormous  indemnities." 

Thus  also  the  Ndliomil  Zcitinui.  a  K.-idicnl  journal,  warns  the 
Allies  that  even  if  one  is  convinced  Germany  was  responsil)le 
for  the  outbreak  of  war  and  its  sr.vagery,  it  is  o])vi()us  that — 

"No  one  can  pa\'  more  than  he  has  .  .  .  and  excry  creditoi- 
knows  that  he  hurts  himself  l)y  di'i\ing  a  (le])t()r  to  an  inipossibk' 
condition  of  existence.  It  is  not  i)(>.ssil)le  to  appraise  the  cost 
of  the  war,  which  is  certainly  much  greater  than  the  wealth  of 
(Jermany,  if  sh(!  has  any  wealth  at*  i)resent.  P''urthernu)re, 
damages  in  the  ])ast  and  th(>  ))resen(  are  continually  in  mind, 
altho  there  are  futui'c  damages  beyond  measure*  due  to  health 
loss«'s.  diminished  ability,  and  will  to  Avork,  and  riots,  strikes, 
and  revolutions.  In  their  great  charge-account,  if  the  Im]H>rial- 
ists  thought  correctly,  (hey  would  include  these  items." 

An  informing  analysis  of  the  French  loss  of  population  appears 
in  a  Renter  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
which  in  ])art  n^ads  as  follows: 

"The  number  of  French  soldiers  killed  in  the  war  anumnts  to 
1,071. MOO.      To   this  figure  must    b<'  added   lU'arly  llu'  whole  of 


the  314,000  posted  as  missing.  But  the.se  are  not  the  greatest 
])art  of  the  French  losses:  account  must  also  be  taken  of  the 
alarming  decline  in  the  birth-rate,  an  effect  of  the  war  which 
will  be  felt  for  at  least  the  next  sixty  years.  In  1918  the  births 
exceeded  the  deaths  by  17.306,  while  in  1917  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births  by  2()9.S3S.  The  invaded  <listricts  are  not  included 
in' these  latter  figures.  Th(>  difference  between  the  two  sets  of 
figures  is  not  due  to  any  great  increase  in  the  civilian  death- 
rate,  but  to  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate,  which  is  now  only  half 
that  of  normal  times. 

"There  nrv.  also  the  statistics  of  the  ten  invaded  departments 
to  consider.  In  peace  time  the  po))ulation  of 
these  depart  ments  amounts  to  (),o23.2.")o  in- 
habitants. The  number  of  refugees  from  the 
invaded  regions  is  estimated  at  1.200,000, 
and  the  births  and  deaths  among  this  number 
are  included  in  th<>  figures  given  above.  But 
.■).323.0(X)  others  remained  under  the  harsh 
rule  of  the  enemy,  subjected  to  the  most 
severe  priAations,  and  treated  with  abomin- 
able cruelty.  There  ar(>  no  figures  available 
of  their  mortality,  which  must  have  been  very 
liigh,  or  of  their  l>irth-rate.  which  must  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  But  even  supposing 
that  file  figures  do  not  differ  from  tho.se  of 
the  rest  of  France,  it  still  works  out  to  a  loss 
of  4i^,000  inhabitants  of  these  districts  for 
every  year  after  1914,  and  of  roughly  320,000 
yearly  for  the  whole  of  France. 

■'These  statistics  do  not  include  the  figures 
for  191S,  which  will  be  about  the  same  as  for 
those  of  the  three  preceding  years,  and  there 
can  liardly  be  any  improvement  before  1920. 
When  the  number  of  French  prisoners  of  war 
who  have  died  in  (lermany  is  added  to  the 
already  formidable  total,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  reduction  in  the  population  of  France  as 
a  result  of  the  war  is  hardly  less  than  3,500,- 
000  inhabitants.  Altho  in  every  country,  even 
including  n*>utral  countries,  there  has  been  a 
certain  rise  in  the  death-rate  and  decline  in 
the  birth-rate,  it  is  France  which  has  suffered 
most.  In  191.")-19ir»  the  number  of  births 
per  l.(XX)  inhabitants  was:  In  France  10,  England  and  Wales  21, 
Norway  2o,  Spain  29,  Germany  (large  towns  only)  17. 

"The  heavy  toll  which  the  war  has  levied  on  the  manhood 
of  France  i^  sad  en(mgh,  Init  sadder  still  is  the  blow  dealt  at  the 
children,  the  might-have-beens  of  many  homes  now  desolate. 
Xo  indemnity,  no  comp«'nsation  for  this  is  possible,  and  the 
Peace  Conference  is  ]>owerless  before  this  greatest  loss  of  all. 
France,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  nations,  can  only  suffer  in  silence." 


~irnps<  It  (Cliristiania). 
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NEUTRAL 

KOGEiaiAN 


FRIENDS    OF   GERMANY 


PHOTESTS  against  the  Peace  Treaty 
are  now  coming  from  those  neutral  neighbors  that  were 
rumored  to  be  under  Teutonic  influence  all  during  the 
war.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  no  inore  bitter  criticisms  in  the 
German  press  tlian  in  these  newspapers  within  easy  reach  of 
German  propaganda.  It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  to  impute 
any  improper  or  corruj^t  action  to  the  B(>rlin  apostles  of  Kiillur 
— they  would  only  ha\  t>  to  impress  strongly  upon  the  astute 
editors  of  Holland  and  Scandinavia  that  a  ruined  Germany 
would  be  a  i)oor  customer,  and  a  moment's  thought  would  place 
the  journalist  in  IIk  right  frame  of  mind.  Thiis  the  Nienwe 
Rotlcrddiiisrhc  Coiirant  analy/.es  the  Leagu<'  provisions  for  ending 
war  and  calls  the  document  "a  treaty  for  the  continuance  of 
war."     But,  it  exi)lains: 

"In  future  lliere  is  to  be  oidy  one  lM>lligerent ,  for  the  olher 
must  be  i)ow(Tless.  The  w(>apons  are  limited  to  those  by  which 
the  victors  won  their  victory  and  whu'h  are  also  the  simplest  to 
u.se,  namely,  the  economic  arm.  .  .  .  The  only  relation  between 
the  treaty  and  President  Wilson's  fourte(>n  points  is  that  it 
contradicts  each  of  them.  Only  om  conclusion  is  possible— 
the  true  aims  of  the  Entente  were  not  those  announced,  but 
were  in  effect  the  .same  as  th(>  aims  of  German  imjjerialism." 

This  daily  .says  that  compared  with  (his  (he  (nnties  of 
Frankfort,  Bucharest,  and  Brest-Litovsk  an    child's   play  in  .so 
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far  as  \  ioU'iiec  and  injustice  arc  considered.  CicriiiaMv  is  "Icrri- 
torially  maimed  and  economically  murdered,  and  wliat  remains 
of  the  roriner  German  Kmpire  is  placed  outside  the  iiileriiatioiial 
pale."  The  Amsterdam  Tydsuya  \varnin},dy  that  this  "peace  of 
violence,"  if  not  sooner  or  later  moderat(>d  by  a  nior(>  concilia- 
tory spirit,  will  not  guarantee  the  world's  peace.  The  Hague 
Men  ire  Couninl  spealis  of  Clernenceau  as  belonging  to  the  i)ast 
when  peace  was  settled  on  the  "old  i)rinciple  of  might."  In 
comparison  to  the  French  Premier's  attitude,  that  of  Broekdorff- 
Kantzau  is  called  "dignified  and  sound,"  while  his  outlook  is 
"broad."  According  to  this  paper  it  is  "an  ordinary  i)eac(>,  as 
so  many  pc>aces  which  i)receded  it  that  also  jnetid  justice  ordy 
to  the  victor  and  imposed  on  the  vanquish(>d  onlj-  obligations." 
The  Hague  VadcrUuHl  thiid<s  that  "such  a  treaty  h^ads  inevit- 
ably to  war,"  and  predicts  that  CJermany  will  sign  "with  1)itter- 
ness  in  her  heart  because  compelled  by  hunger,"  and  it  remarks 
sharply  that  "it  is  unjust  to  lay  such  terribly  severe  conditions 
on  Gernuiny. "  Tlu^  Amsterdam  Nieuws  van  der  Datj  sneers 
that  the  treaty  is  "half- work,  which  can  at  best  result  in  a 
half-peace,"  and  tlie  Hague  Ncdcrhnidcr  observes: 

"The  terms  are  a  mockery  of  President  Wilson's  fourteen 
points.  To  offer  Germany  this  shameful,  document  which  en- 
slaves a  nation  of  seventy  millions  is  a  humiliating  defeat  for 
I'resident  Wilson.  The  ti'eaty  is  tht^  protocol  of  lasting  war  in 
which  only  one  i)arty  has  arms.  It  is  a  caricatun>  of  a  peace 
treaty." 

Desi)ite  German  Avar-atrocities,  asks  the  Amsterdam  .l/r/fwff/' 
Hauddtihldd,  "do  the  Germans  deserve  such  drastic  terms?"  This 
journal  goes  even  beyond  the  German  press  when  it  assiu-es  us" 
that  the  French  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  was  as  bad  as  the 
iuAasion  of  Belgium,  and  tho  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  ha\'e  am - 
thing  to  do  with  the  case,  Ave  are  assuj-ed  by  the  same  obserA'er 
that  during  the  South-African  war  the  French  said  just  as  hard 
things  of  the  British  as  haA'e  been  said  of  the  Germans  in  this 
Avar.     It  proceeds: 

"These  terms  Avill  not  effect. peace.  Germany's  feelings  will 
urge  her  to  shake  off  the  iron  yoke  that  the  soft-spoken  F]ntente 
desii'es  to  thrust  on  German  shoulders.  We  fear  the  oppor- 
tunity Avill  arise  only  too  promptly.  ...  In  the  outhne  of  its 
so-called  Leagu(!  of  Nations,  the  Entente  has  recognized  plainly 
the  right  to  conquer  and  occupy  countries  for  economic  or  im- 
perialist ends.  The  matter  of  Italy  and  the  Adriatic  littoral 
is  assuredly  not  the  only  ease.  We  shall  soon  enough  hear  of 
bitter  disputes  between  the  Entente  PoAvers  over  imperialist 
and  economic  interests." 

In  Sweden  the  Stockholm  Socialist  Social  Dcmohralen  declares 
that  the  "rapacious  fangs  of  capitalism"  grin  tlu-ough  the  finan- 
cial clauses  of  the  Treaty,  and  it  asks  with  a  significant  air: 

"Is  the  League  of  Nations  able  to  prcA'ent  Germany  from 
seeking  an  alliance  in  the  East  to  counterbalance  the  Franco- 
Anglo-American  Alliance  in  the  West?  No.  The  future  is 
full  of  uncertainty.  There  is  no  reason  to  take  the  Paris  peace 
too  seriously.  Russia  and  Germany  will  recover  and  Avill  sureh' 
haA^e  a  Avord  to  say.  .  .  .  W^e  see  now  the  peace  treaty  of  capital; 
w^e  are  looking  forAvard  to  the  peace  treaty  of  labor.  The 
present  treatj-  degrades  not  only  the  German  people,  but  all 
Avho  hold  by  the  ideals  of  humanity,  equity,  and  justice." 

The  Stockholm  Dagblad  tells  us  of  a  "A^ery  pro-Ally  Danish 
paper"  Avhich  desei'ibes  the  peace  terms  as  "paralyzing,"  and  it 
says  that  it  agrees  Avith  this  view.  In  NorAvay  the  Christiania 
Socialist  Demokraten  observes: 

"Those  who  beheA'ed  Entente  militarism  to  be  of  another 
and  nobler  kind  than  the  German  are  now^  shorn  of  their 
illusion.  '  The  Avar  to  end  war'  has  ended  Avitli  a  peace  that  means 
a  continuance  of  Avar.  .  .  .  Great  as  the  guilt  may  be  of  the  Ger- 
man rulers,  including  the  Majority  Socialists  and  the  Trades 
Union  leaders,  the  German  people  will  never  feel  culpable. 
They  Avill  not  feel  obliged  to  become  a  nation  of  bees  to  produce 
honey  for  their  foreign  lords.  .  .  .  The  peace  of  Versailles  is  only 
the  introduction  to  the  reAolutionary  union  and  peace  of  the 
Franco-German  proletariat." 


CZECI 10 -SLOVAK   LAND   TO   THE   PEOPLE 

No  PAIJAM.KL  IN  MODKK.V  illS'i'OFtV,  ii  is  said,  can 
l>e  found  for  Ihv  ('/,e(;ho-Slovak  land-reform  hill  which 
was  passed  unanimously  by  all  jjarties  in  the  Xational 
As.seiidtly  on  .\pril  !<».  Th(!  bill  was  welcomed  by  all  Czech 
l)apers  and  all  sections  of  the  population,  we  are  tohl,  a  typi<5ul 
comment  in  the  Prague  Nnrodni  LUlij  running  thus: 

"The  cxpr-opriation  is  proceeding  in  a  legal  way,  and  is  tak- 
ing place  on  account  of  social  reasons.  We  want  to  abolish  the 
large  estates  having  thou.sands  of  acres,  Avliile  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  ])eople,  Avishing  to  Avork  on  their  own  land,  but 
who  do  not  ])ossess  any  land  at  all.  We  want  to  make  an  ex- 
IxTiiiicnt    in    aui-icnltura!     coo|)era(ion.    in    which    all    willing  to 


THE    TEMPLE    OP    PEACE. 

— Ainxlcrdnuimer. 

Avork  may  take  part.     Our  republic   is  making  an  attempt  at  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  l)ridging  oAer  of  the  social  differences." 

A  similar  tone  of  confidence  is  found  in  the  Social  Democratic 
Pravo  Lidit,  also  of  Prague,  in  AA'hich  Ave  read: 

"We  are  once  more  fortified  in  our  conviction  that  our  re- 
public Avill  be  such  as  Ave  have  Avished  for  Avhile  fighting  for  our 
liberation  from  the  Austrian  yoke.  And  we  belieA'e  that  Ave 
shall  attain  our  ideal  republic  in  a  peacefid  and  natural  ca'oIu- 
tion,  and  shall  be  spared  those  Adolent  conflicts  AA'hich  are  taking 
place  around  us." 

A  Czech  WTiter  in  The  New  Europe  (London)  adA'ises  us  that 
this  land-reform  measure  giA^es  to  the  Czecho-SloA-ak  Repu1>lie 
about  17,000  square  miles  of  land,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
size  of  Moravia.  The  fact  that  the  laAV  was  passed  by  all 
parties  unanimously,  including  the  so-called  bourgeoisie,  will  sur- 
prize those  unacquainted  Avith  land  conditions  in  Bohemia,  but 
to  those  Avho  knoAA'  these  conditions,  Ave  are  assured,  it  aaIU  appear 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  breakdoAvn  of  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy  and  the  liberation  of  the  Czecho-SloA^ak  nation,  for — 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  since  the  institution  of  the 
Czecho-SloA'ak  Republic  there  was  no  question  more  urgent  or 
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luon-  iiiiportant  in  Czeeho-Slovakia  llian  the  exproi)rialion  of 
tho  pi"<at  landowners,  \\\w  were  of  (lernian  origin,  and  who 
reeeivcd  their  hinds  from  tlie  llai)sl>urf?s  for  services  reiuUn-d 
to   them   during  the   Czech   re\()hition   in    1020.     In   this  y«ai- 

the  victorious  Ferdinand 
II..  who  defeated  the 
CV.eclis  at  tlie  batth>  of 
tlie  White  Mountain, 
lianged,  inipri.soned,  or 
exih'd  a  very  lai'j^e  nuni- 
her  of  the  Vv.vch  noliility, 
and  confiscated  all  their 
fortunes  and  landed 
])roi)erty.  Two  -  thirds 
of  all  landholdinss  and 
l)roperties  of  (>.")*)  (V-ecli 
nobles,  as  well  as  nuiny 
towns,  were  confiscated 
and  became  the  ])roperty 
of  tlie  Hapsburfj's  and* 
1  licir  Ciernian  officers  and 
feudal  servants.  The 
total  value  of  these  con- 
fiscations exceeded  thirty 
millions  of  florins;  that 
is  to  .say,  nearly  a  milli- 
ard of  francs.  Sinc(>  then 
Ihe  Czech  nation  has 
l)een  practically  depri^'ed 
of  land,  and  the  Czech 
peasants  have  had  to  toil 
oil  the  land  of  the  Haps- 
bui'fi'  conquerors  andGer- 
nian  feudals  who  came 
with  Ferdinand  II.  to  • 
Bohemia.  But  as  soon 
a  s  t  he  Czecho  -  Slovaks 
threw  off  llajisburg'  and 
(iei-man  domination  it 
became  clear  to  eveiw 
one  that  this  unlawfully-' 
seized  land  must  again 
become  the  iiroperty  of 
the  nati<ni.  Thus  the 
expropriation  of  the  Ger- 
man landowners  was  not 
a  sjiecial  demand  of  a  particular  social  class,  ))ut  of  the  whole 
nation." 

That  the  Czecho-Slovak  Go^■ernment  is  not  rushing  headlong 
into  land  reform,  we  are  told  further,  is  evident  from  their 
mode  of  procedure.  The  new  law  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
series  of  administrative  laws  Avliich  are 
being  drafted,  and  Ave  are  informed 
that^ — 

"One  of  the  earliest  measures  to  be 
passed  will  be  a  law  specifying  Ihe 
amount  of  comi)ensation  which  will  be 
|)aid  for  the  eximipriated  estates.  The 
])rinci])le  has  been  definitels'  adopted, 
that  there  should  be  no  conniensalion 
for  those  estates  belonging  to  llu'  for- 
mer ruling  house,  the  siil)jects  of  enemy 
states,  of  ))ersons  guilty  of  offenses 
against  the  Cz(!cho-Slovak  nation,  etc. 
in  other  cases  compensation  will  be 
given. 

"  Besides  this,  there  will  remain 
other  points  to  be  decided  upon,  the 
most  important  and  comi)licat<'d  of 
wiiich  will  be  the  question  of  whal 
should  haiijien  with  the  expropriated 
land:  whether  the  land  should  remain 
the  property  of  the  state,  jiartly  with  a 
coo|)erative  working  of  land  laborers, 
and  partly  leased  to  individual  agri- 
cultural laborers,  or  be  divided  and 
sold  to  the  small  peasants  and  laborers. 
This  question  may  jiresent  many  dif- 
ficulties, and  already  causes  strife  Ix- 
'ween  the  Socialists  on  one  side  and 
tlie  Agrarians  on  the  other." 
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GENERAL   Pir.Sl  DSKT. 
Conimandinfr  tlie  Polish  armies. 


\^  AR-RAVAGED   POLAND   REVIVING 

STRIPT  OF  ALMOST  EVERY  COMMODITY— food, 
clothing,  metal,  and  raw  materials — Poland  was  not  among 
the  least  sufferers  through  the  Avar,  pi'laged  by  Russia  on 
one  side  of  her  and  Germany  on  the  other.  The  priAations 
of  the  people  Avere  almost  beyond  belief,  according  to  Dr.  Bronis- 
hiAv  L.  Smykowski,  Avho  was  sent  to  Poland  as  special  commis- 
sioner to  direct  the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing  in  coopera- 
tion Avith  the  American  Red  Cross.  But  noAV,  thanks  to  relief 
efforts,  conditions  are  imi)ro\ing.  and  the  people  haAc  taken 
new  heart.  Dr.  Shiykowski  reports  in  Free  Poland  (Washing- 
ton. D.  C.)  that  shoes  cost  $60  to  $70.  The  average  person  in 
Poland  barely  earns  that  much  money  in  a  month,  he  tells  us, 
ami  soIa'cs  the  problem  by  Avearing  Avooden  shoes.  Linen, 
sheets,  shirts,  gowns  for  the  nurses,  .soap,  coal,  Avood,  medicines, 
food,  and  other  articles  are  Acrj-  scarce.    He  tells  us  further  that — 

"Fully  I.IO.OOO  cas(>s  of  fcAer  Avere  reported  during  the  last 
Aveek  of  INlarch  in  Poland,  and  sickness  is  siireadiiig  rai)idly. 
thousands  dying  every  day.  WhereA'er  one  turns  he  sees  a 
jirocession  of  funerals.  The  illness  could  not  be  checked,  he- 
cause  there  avcmv  no  medicines  or  nourishing  foods  until  lately. 

"About  forty-scA-en  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  ill  Avith 
tuberculosis  and  eym  diseases,  and  die  at  a  A'ery  high  rate.  The 
American  nurses  and  Red-Cross  doctors  are  doing  noble  work." 

Poland's  material  losses  in  the  Avar  are  listed  in  the  following 
table  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  German  Central 
War  Bureau,  Avhich  shoAvs  some  of  the  requisitions  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Poland  from  August,  191.5,  to  the  end  of  1917.  This 
does  not  include  191S,  Avhen  the  Germans  Avere  being  forced 
to  leaA'e  the  country  and  became  more  unscrupulous  than  cAer: 

Metals ■.  .  .  18,140  tons 

Iron .  .  24.292      " 

Cowliides 29(1.204  pieces 

.Slieep-  and  calf-skins :{73,2.37     " 

AVild  animal  skins 2.S4,180     " 

Prepared  U^alher 1.718  tons 

Tanned  leather (L.'idO     " 

Cotton,  cotton  goods  and  waste 15,900     " 

AVool 8.986     " 

AVoolen  goods 2..322      " 

Ohi-niical  prodiH'ts 4.168     " 

Textile  fabrics 202,700  yards 

This  table  does  not  contain  the  cattle,  grain,  and  other  agi-i- 
cultural  ijroducts,  or  agxicultural  implements  and  machinery, 
says  Free  Poldud,  which  the  Germans  took  from  Poland  during 
the  four  years  of  occupation.  The  requisition  made  in  the 
spring  of  1918  alone  cost  Poland  103,000  head  of  cattle. 
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lUiistiiiti.iiis  hy  c.im-U-sy  «t  "  ruwer,"  Now  Yi.rK. 

NOW  HKRE   AS   THOPMIKS.   NTO'I'    PKUKOKS      StilJKKXDKIilOl)    f-liO  V'l'S    IN    'VUK    TJKOOKI.VX    \A\  V-YAKD. 


BELOW   DECKS   ON  A  "U"-BOAT 


THK  GERMANS  did  not  iiilend  that  any  Aniei-iean 
engineer  should  o^'e^  haw  the  opportunity  to  ■wTite 
such  an  article  as  Warren  O.  Rogers  has  contributed, 
under  the  above  title,  to  Power  (New  York,  May  20).  That  a 
fleet  of  Ger^uan  submarines,  including  the  "N'ln-y  one  that  tried 
to  scare  lis  into  submission  by  sinking  vessels  along*  our  Atlantic 
coast,  should  be  tied  up  peacefully  in  a  Brooklyn  dock,  with 
their  internal  fittings  open  to  inspection,  was  not  within  the 
horizon  of  their  plans.  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  able  to  write  an 
interesting  description  of  what  may  be  found  below  the  decks  of 
a  L"-boat  without  jonrnej'ing  beyond  the  Narrows  in  New  YoT-k 
Harbor.  The  fleet  in  question  was  sent  to  this  country,  to 
lielp  along  the  Victory  Loan  campaign,  and  the  first  one  to  reach 
American  waters,  flying  the  American  flag,  was  the  suiTendered 
German  submai'ine  U-111.  This  was  followed  a  few  days  later 
by  the  U-117.    He  goes  on: 

"It  is  known  that  the  latter  craft  is  one  that  attempted  to 
strike  terror  along  the  Atlantic  coast  by  sinking  fishing-boats 
and  coal-barges.  This  submarine  Avas  put  into  commission  by 
the  Germans  in  1917,  and  oi)erate(l  off  the  North  Atlantic  coast 
in  that  summer  and  during  the  summer  of  191S.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  this  boat  is  the  one  that  laid  mines  off  the  shore 
of  Long-  Island,  one  of  Avhieli  was  responsible  for  the  sinking  of 
the  United  States  cruiser  Sau  Dieyo 

"A  few  days  after  the  U-111  reached  New  York,  several 
other  submarines  with  the  mother  ship  BufiJnull  arrix^.*!  at  the 
same  port.  They  were  the  U-117,  U-I40,  UB-l.'/S,  l'B-88, 
and  the  UC-.97 

"It  was  the  Avriter's  privilege  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
UC-97,  which,  altho  smaller  than  some  of  tlie  others,  is  of  in- 
terest. It  was  used  by  the  Germans  for  coast  patrol  in  French 
and  English  waters.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  mine-la>cr.  It 
has  a  single  4.1-inch  gun  mounted  on  the  fore-deck  and  is  t>quipped 
with  one  stern  torpedo-tube.  Stepj)ing  upon  tlie  deck  of  the 
submarine,  one  sees  a  conning-tower,  a  forward  hatch,  a  4.1- 
ineh  rapid-fire  gun,  and  an  after-hatch.  The  huU  is  cigar- 
shaped  so  as  better  to  Avithstand  the  pressure  of  the  water  Avhen 
submerged.  AboAe  the  hull  a  superstructiu-e  extends  from  the 
bow  nearly  to  the  stern  and  is  open  to  the  sea;  this  forms  a  deck. 
Entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  UC-97  Avas  through  the  after- 
hatch,  Avhich  is  round  in  shape,  and  the  descent  Avas  made  by 
means  of  a  flexible  iron  ladder.  This  hatch  opens  into  the 
engine-room,  Avhere  port  and  starboard  oil-burning,  non-reAersing 
Diesel  engines,  each  of  .300  horse-poAver,  were  found 

"A  handle  moA-ed  OA^er  a  quadrant  regulates  the  feed  of  the 
oil  supjjlj'  to  the  engine  by  permitting  one  or  more  of  scAcral 
Aah'es  to  remain  closed  or  open,  depending  on  A\'hether  much  or 
little  oil  is  required.    When  all  A'ah'es  are  closed,  the  cylinders 


are^etting  all  the  oil  that  the  pump  can  sup|)ly.  With  one  or 
more  of  the  valves  open  the  oil  ])assing  tlirough  then  is  by- 
passed to  the  section  of  the  oil-pump.  As  the  jMimps  had  not 
])een  taken  apart,  the  constructi<m  of  the  oil-pump  is  not  known, 
l)ut  it  appeared  as  if  the  moA'ement  of  the  le\  er  oa  er  tlie  quadrant 
opened  one  or  more  by-pass  needle  Aalves,  all  depending  uj)on 
the  position  of  the  leA'er.  Of  course  all  instructions  and  mark- 
ings are  in  German,  and  consequently  much  is  shrouded  in 
mystery  to  the  casual  observer.  HoweAer,  it  is  eA'ident  that  the 
method  of  governing  the  engine  speed  was  by  controlling  the 
amount  of  oil  discharged  by  the  pump,  the  plunger  traA-el  re- 
maining constant." 

Under  water,  of  course,  the  motiAe  power  is  electricity,  from 
storage  batteries  charged  by  generators  Avhen  the  boat  is  operat- 
ing on  the  sxu'face.  When  submergred,  Mr.  Rogers  tells  us,  the 
dutches  of  the  engines  ax'o  thi'own  and  the  generators  are  oper- 
ated as  motors  taking  energy  from  the  storage  batteries.  Air 
f(n"  discharging  the  torpedoes,  emptying  submerging  tanks,  etc., 
is  supplied  by  a  motor-driven,  "direct-connected,  A'ertical-type 
compressor.    Wo  read  further: 

"Forward  of  the  engine-room  is  the  switchboard-room  for 
controlling  all  electrically  operated  machines.  These  are 
])laced  on  both  sides  of  the  passagCAvay  that  runs  from  the  stem 
to  the  forAvard  compartment  AA'here  tlu'  mine-tii])es  are  located. 
Each  compartment  Inilkhead  has  a  AAater-tight  door  so  that  the 
compartment  can  be  sealed  off  from  the  others.  These  doors, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  passageway'  also,  are  so  naiTOAv 
tliat  a  man  can  ]3ass  tlirough  Avitli  but  little  rooui  to  spare. 

"Forward  of  the  switch-room  is  the  control-room,  directly 
1)('1<)W  the  connin^-tower,  Avhich  is  reached  by  means  of  an  iron 
ladder.  The  flooring  of  the  conning-toAver  is  of  grating  hinged 
to  permit  of  opening  npward.  The  control-room  contains  ap- 
paratus for  steering,  firing  torpedoes,  planting  mines,  and  for 
emntying  or  filling  the  submerging  tank.  In  fact,  this  room  is 
the  brains  of  the  submarine.  In  the  conning-tower  many  of  the 
control  elements  are  in  dupHcate,  such  as  the  torpedo  dis- 
charge, steering-,  etc.  As  is  the  practise  on  most  submarines, 
steering-  is  accomplished  by  electric  motors,  aiTanged  in  duplicate. 
One  is  in  the  control-room,  and  in  the  case  of  the  UC-97  another 
motor  is  located  in  the  stern  torpedo-tube  room.  This  permits 
steering  the  boat  in  case  of  accident  to  the  fom^ard  steering 
gear.  The  control-room  is  a  mass  of  Aahes,  IcA'ers,  gages,  and 
indicators,  and  cA'ery  part  of  the  space  is  utilized.  The  depth 
a  submarine  is  beloAv  the  siu^aee  is  determined  by  a  depth- 
gage,  and  the  boat  is  kei>t  at  any  desired  depth  by  admitting 
or  discharging  Avater  into  or  out  of  the  submerging  tanks.  By 
this  means  the  boat  can  be  held  to  within  two  feet  of  any  de- 
sired depth. 

■"The  periscope  is  of  the  housing  type;  that  is,  it  can  be  quickly 
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raised  and  thtn  drawn  down  after  the  observation.  When  at  its 
extreme  height  it  extends  about  twelve  feet  above  the  eonuing- 
tower.  The  boat  had  been  equipped  with  two  periscopes,  but 
one  had  been  renio\('d.  At  the  base  the  j)eriseope  is  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  but  at  the  top  it  is  greatly  reduced  so  as  to 
reduce  to  the  smallest  degree  the  danger  of  detection  due  to  the 
wake  of  the  7no\ing  submarine.  A  periscope  has,  when  ex- 
tended, a  range  of  vision  of  about  six  miles  on  a  clear  day  with 
the  boat  cruising  on  the  surface.  The  periscope  on  the  l'V-fl7 
is  hoisted  and  lowered  1\v  means  of  a  motor. 

"Forward  of  the  control-room  are  the  officers'  quarters  and  a 
radio-room  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  squeeze  in.  A  door 
shuts  out  the  .surrounding  noi.se.  Fonvard  of  the  official  quarters, 
which  consist  merely  of  berths  equal  in  comfort  to  those  found 
on   almost    any   small   motoT'-boat,  are   the  mine-laying  tubes." 


the  Germans  destroyed  14  themselves.  Something  like  170 
\\<'re  being  l)uilt  in  German  shipyards  when  the  German  Na^y 
ingloriously  surrendered  the  larger  number  of  its  ships  without 
tiring  a  gun." 


WHY   NOT   BE   ROUGH   WITH   BACILLI? 

EVER  SINCE  IT  WAS  DISCOVERED  that  a  very  large 
number  of  dis(>ases  are  caused  by  the  presence  and 
tiction  of  organic  germs,  brilliant  thinkers  have  arisen 
at  int(^r\als  to  suggest  that  all  infectious  maladies  might  be  done 
away  with  if  we  could  onlx  find  some  way  of  killing  the  bacteria. 
Undoubted  truth  as  this  is.  its  value  has  been  somewhat  limited 

by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
things  that  will  kill  bacteria  will 
also  kill  the  unfortunate  humans 
on  whom  they  prey.  This  being 
the  fact,  "  some  workers  have 
been  inehued  to  say,  "Leave 
the  gerins  alone,  and  see  to  it 
that  you  are  immune  to  them" 
— the  defensive  as  opposed  to 
the  offensive  style  of  warfare. 
Dr.  H.  W\  Hill,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Health  at 
London,  Ontario,  sees  no  reason, 
liowever,  why  we  shoiild  forever 
sit  in  the  trenches.  He  would 
go  over  the  top  and  attack  the 
germ  where  it  is  most  dangerous. 
He  sees  no  good  reason  why  vir- 
ident  strains  of  bacteria  should 
not  be  extirpated,  and  thinks 
that  })ublic-health  work  should 
be  directed  to  this  end.  Says 
Good  Health  (Battle  Creek. 
]Mich.,  June),  commenting  on 
this  opinion: 


0-'p.vi'i:^liti-'l  Ii,v  riidi-i'wiiiid  A,  Underw()tj<l,  TsVw  Y 

•A  MASS  OF   VALVES,   LEVERS,   GAGES,  AND  INDICATORS" 

In  the  m.vsteriou.s  interior  of  the  L'-boat,  where  delicate  macliinery  responded  to  t  lie  navigator's  demand 


These  tubes  are  U])right,  but  slant  toward  the  stern.  There 
were  six  in  this  i)articular  boat,  each  Avith  three  mines.  These 
are  planted  when  the  boat  is  in  motion,  being  discharged  from 
the  bottom,  one  at  a  time,  the  boat  passing  over  them  before 
they  rise  to  the  position  in  which  thej^  are  to  float.  This  type  of 
boat  caused  all  kinds  of  worrj-,  for  altho  a  channel  might  be 
clear  one  day,  the  next  morning  might  tind  it  strewn  with  mines 
I)lanted  during  the  night.     To  quote  further:  * 

"The  cook's  galley,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  alongside  of  the 
mine- tubes.  Electric-<-()oking  kettles  were  used,  and  the  meals 
must  have  been  of  the  sim|)lest  kind.  Tiie  cook  workcnl  within 
a  foot  of  the  six  mine-tul)es  and  was  encouraged  in  liis  task  by 
being  ba<'ke<l  up  by  T.X.T.  niin(>s.  The  crew  ate  in  tiie 
cook's  room  and  slei)t  on  canvas  l)unks.  The;  crew  of  this  boat 
is  assumed  to  have  been  about  thirty  men. 

"The  UC-H7,  of  course,  is  much  smaller  than  many  of  th(> 
German  f'-boats,  some  of  Avhich  were  really  small  cruis(>rs  which 
developed  se\(Tal  thousand  h(irse-i)o\ver. 

"It  was  estimated  that  Germany  had  built,  i)ri(n-  to  tiie 
armistice,  'Xi\  submarines  of  various  tyi)es,  of  which  loS  had 
been  sunk,  leasing  \1'.\,  of  which  only  1-17  were  suitable  for  sea 
oiteration.  Kitlier  tlus  estimate  was  too  high  or  more  boats  wen? 
sunk  than  was  estimated,  as  Germany  did  not  have  the  KiO 
submarines  demanded  by  the  original  terms  of  the  armis(ic(>. 
It  is  re])()rled  that  122  submarines  were  sun'endered  to  the 
Allies  and    thai    on  er  2(X)  were  (•aj)ture(l   or  destroyed   and    lliat 


"The  essential  part  played  h\ 
bacterial  infection  in  epidemics 
of  disease  has  only  very  recent- 
ly been  thoroxighly  understood 
and  acted  upon.  The  so-called 
■(mvironmental  doctrine'  that 
a.ssociated  malaria  with  swamps, 
prevailing  winds,  night  air,  etc., 
and  considered  that  tiiberculosis  was  caused  by  darkness  and 
dani]),  has  been  slowly  but  successfully  superseded.  The  work 
of  the  imnuinologists  has  been  so  energetic  and  effectual,  within 
limits,  that  many  people  are  actually  looking  forward  to  the 
glad  day  when  disease  will  disai)pear  because  every  one  has 
been  immunized.  That  imnmnity  is  not  inheritable  is  under- 
stood, t)ut  o})t iniists  and  enthusiasts  for  the  general  raising  of  the 
racial  standard  of  liA'ing  and  of  health  are  unfortunately  prone 
to  labor  under  the  delusion  that  the  longt-d-for  imnmnity  can 
be  cultiA'ated  by  the  use  of  good  food,  proper  (wercise,  cnit- 
door  life,  etc. — ultimately  without  the  need  for  recourse  to 
vaccines,  serums,  and  other  imnnmizing  agents.  This  b(>lief — 
while  most  useful  in  so  far  as  it  stimulates  pi'ople  to  seek  better 
living  conditions  and  health  for  themselves  and  others — is  not 
.iustifi(><l  by  the  facts  as  we  know  them.  .  .  .  For  each  di.s(>ase 
a  s])(>citic  agent  must  be  emi)loyed,  and  the  resulting  imnumity 
ai)p(>ars  to  be  utterly  ind(>])endent  of  age,  sex,,  color,  feeding, 
halntat,  fresh  air,  or  previous  condition  of  body  or  mind.  (len- 
eral  vitality,  so  far  as  resistance  to  infectious  disease  is  con- 
cerncnl,  s<'ems  to  be  an  absolutely  insignificant  matter. 

"The  id(>al  hunnm  being  of  the  future,  then,  carefully  Itred 
and  rai.sed  according  to  all  th(>  knowledge  we  can  accumulate 
on  tin-  ])rincii)l(>s  of  (MigiMiics  and  hygi(>n(\  has  still  to  face  the 
])(-rils  of  infectious  diseases.  Ihinecessarily,  Dr.  Hill  thinks. 
Ther(>  ixrv  two  modes  of  attaining  ultimate  freedom  from  in- 
f(>ctious  diseases.  The  one  which  is  working  itself  out  to-day 
is  in  substance  the  jn'actise  of  isolating  sev<»rt'  cases  of  dis(>ases 
and  ncgiecling  the  milder  ones.     Tluis,  in  the  long  run,  the  more 
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viruloiil  tyiK»s  or  (iryiinisius  (ciid  lo  he  tliiiiiiiiiU  tl,  wliilc  I  lie  iiiil(l<T 
onos  roniain  (o  propuKalc  aiid  dilTiisi'  imiiiiiiiil.v  lliroiifrlioiil 
the  population  tlirouuli  the  nu'dium  of  mild  al(!i<d<s  ol"  the 
disoas(>.  Tliis  mclliod  may  fjjradually  <'iit.  down  I  tic  scv(>rity  of 
epidemics  and  may  in  time  U'ad  lo  a  niodilication  of  tiu"  disease 
and  to  a  wide-spread  imniunily  afi;ainst  it.  But  Dr.  Hill  would 
take  much  more  drastic  measures.  His  ideal  is  the  nllimale  and 
complete  elimination  of  the  l)acteria  of  infectious  diseases. 
'Why  not  make  the  diseast^  non-eyistent  and  do  away  with  the 
need  for  imnnmity?  Why  not  al>olish  infections  diseases  and 
send  the  race  on,  uni)r()tect(>d,  hut  safe,  hecansc  there  is  nothiu}^ 
to  be  protected  from?"  Dr.  Hill  draws  an  anak)gy  from  the 
precarious  lives  of  early  s(>t tiers  in  the  Indian  country.  A 
hundred  years  a}>()  the  Western  fatluT  who  failed  to  ti^ach  his 
boy  to  shoot  oniitted  tiie  most  elementary  and  nec(>ssary  pre- 
catition  against  the  ever-present  danjjer  of  i)rowhnf^  Indians. 
So  now;,  the  father  who  neglects  to  liaxc  his  children  \accinateil 
is  treating  them  e<|ually  badly.  But,  argues  Dr.  Hill,  we  got 
ridof  the  Indians;  why  not  get  rid  of  smallpo.x'  and  other  diseases 
in  the'sanje  way?  (Iranted  that  we  treated  the  Indian  brutally, 
as  a  menace  to  tlu'  race,  should  disease  bacteria  be  treated  with 
more  ceremony?  Dr.  Hill  does  not  give  details  of  the  exaiit 
methods  he  woidd  emi)loy  in  extirpating  viruk'nt  bacteria,  but 
one  may  infer  that  isolation  of  all  cas(>s  of  infectious  chseases, 
however  mild,  would  be  the  first  step.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
the  most  efficacious  measure  employed  in  getting  rid  of  the 
unfortunate  Indians  was  the  systematic  elimination  of  the  wild 
bufl'alo  on  the  Western  plains — thus  de])riving  roaming  Indian 
bands  of  food  and  insuring  their  remaining  on  the  reservations. 
If  effective  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  and  the  recalcitrant  Euro- 
pean nations,  why  not  bring  ^drulent  bacteria  to  ti'rms  by  a 
similar  method  of  limiting  their  food-supi>ly  by  a  systematic 
'sanitarv  cordon'?" 


SPEECHES    FROM   THE   AIR 

A  DDRESSES  made  through  the  wireless  telephone  and 
AA  communicated  to  vast  crowds  by  megaphonic  re- 
■^  -^  ceivers  that  spoke  in  giant  tones  were  a  feature  of 
the  .Victory  Loan  campaign  in  New  York.  A  writer  in  The 
Electrical  Review  {ChiG&go,  May  31),  who  describes  the  de\'ice 
used,  reminds  us  that  a  noteworthy  demonstration  of  the  wire- 
less telephone  was  made  four  years  ago  at  Washington,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Navy  Department.  At  that  time  Secretary 
Daniels  talked  by  this  system  to  all  the  naval  stations  in  the 
country  and  wiih'jthe  commanding  officer  of  a  ship  of  war  far 
out  at:  sea.  ,  THe  Avireless  telephone  played  its  part  in  the  war, 
and  when  the  armistice  was  signed  the  United  States  had  an 
efficient  system  of  radiotelephony,  by  which  constant  com- 
munication eotild  be  maintained  betw^een  stations  on  the  ground 
and" flying  airplanes,  or  between  airplanes  in  motion.     We  read: 

"During  the  three  weeks  covering  the  recent  Victory  Liberty 
Loan  drive  the  crowds  that  daily  thronged  '  Liberty  Way '  in  New 
York  City  were  ac(;orded  the  unusual  sensation  of  having 
spoken  messag;es._come  to  them  out  of  the  air 

"Having  done  its  bit  in  winning  the  war,  the  radiotelephone 
was  given  the  task  of  inspiring  the.Victoxy  Way  crowds  to  put 
then-  dollars  into  bonds  to  help  pay  for  victory.  It  performed 
its  task  with  great  success. 

"Roughly,  the  operation  of  the  radiotelephone  was  as  follows: 
Radio  waves  received  on  the  antennae  passed  to  the  tuning  ap- 
paratus in  the  receiving  set,  by  means  of  which  the  desired 
wave  lengths  are  selected  and  couAcrted  into  currents  of  audible 
frequencies  by  the  detector-tube,  after  which  they  are  ampUfied 
about  1,500  times  and  conducted  to  the  telephone  control-room, 
where  an  additional  am))lification  of  from  one  to  tixe  million 
limes  is  provided.  The  (>nergy  is  then  deUvered  to  the  loud- 
speaking  receivers.  The  transmitting  apparatus  consists  of 
a  high-frequency  oscillator  and  means  for  modulating  the  high- 
frequency  currents  in  a<,'cordance  with  sjjeech  sound->\a%es, 
which  were  imprest  upon  the  diaphragm  of  the  telephone-trans- 
mitter by  the  speaker's  \oice. 

"The  source  of  electrical  energy  for  operating  the  radio- 
telephone equipment  was  a  set  of  automobile  storage-) )atteries 
used  to  deliver  current  to  heat  the  filaments  of  the  vacuum- 
tubes  and  run  the  dynamotor  delivering  energy  to  the  jjlate 
circuits  of  the  transmitting  tubes.  There  was  also  a  panel  for 
controlling  and  distributing  the  power  to  the  transmitting  and 


I'l i\ing    sets.     Spe<nul    npiipiiK  iil     liad     lo    Ix     rurnislied     )<< 

shield    magnetically   the  <-()iiirol- room   in  order  lo  elinnnale  the 

|)ossit)ility  of  (list in-hances  from  outside  electrical  inlhiences 

"Besides  the  speakci's  at  Washington,  many  notables  addrcHt 
the  audienc(>s  from  I  ho  .speaker's  staiirj.  Among  I  hem  were 
Mrs.  Vincent  Aslor,  Mrs.  W.  fl.  McAdoo,  Mi.ss  Atuu!  Morgan, 
Admiral  Mayo,  Rear-.\dmiral  I'lunketl,  Rear-.\dmiral  Bodman, 
Brigadier-deneral  ( "ole,  I.i(  iitenant-( 'olonel  Hughes,  and  .Martin 


C"P.M*igtilfd  by  Hrc.wn  Rr.ithors.  N<*\v  \urU. 

LIKE   A  VOICE   FROM   HEAVEN. 

And  tlie  crowd  on  Victory  Way,   ill  New  York,  listeued   and  lieafU 
tlirougli  the  .suspended  megaphones  speeclies  from  a  platform  blocks 
away  and  messages  from  an  airplane  a  thousand  feet  aloft.    ; 


Vogel.  Without  the  loud  -  speaking  t(>lephone-receivers  it 
would  not  ha\'e  been  possil)le.  for  a  large  part  of  the  .Victory 
Way  audiences  to  hear  these  speakers.  ■  , 

"More  miraculous,  however,  were  the  radiotelephone  conwnu- 
nicatious  both  from  the  Western  Electric  Company's  station 
on  West  Street  and  from  a  Na\\'  seaplane  Hying  over  New  York. 

"P^rom  the  land  seuding-station,  a  five-minute  speech.' was 
transmitted  across  the  city  by  wireless  telephone,  received  at  the 
antenna  over  Victory  Way,  nudtiplied  and  transmitted  to  the 
loud-speakin.g  I'eceivers,  and  e\er\-  word  was  clearly  heard  by  a 
crowd  of  10,000  people..  Music  was  also 'transmitted  by  wife- 
less tele])hone  very  effectively.    ■    .   -"J',,-",  ,  •■    v   •     '•  - 

"The  demonstration  of  the  speech'from  a  flyingjplane  aboiit 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  street  .seemed  the  more  difficult  be- 
cause the  whirring  of  the  projtellers  would  seem  to  drive  out 
an.v  other  sound.  In  spite  of  this  handicaj),  which  made  the 
hearing  of  near-by  voices  difficult,  the  ob.serVer  ■in;'tlte-'seaiSlj(ne 
addrest  the  crowd  through  his  wireless  equijiniel^t,*  the' rsJilio 
message  l)eing  received  ])y  the  antenna?  over  -^jwie  ,('/:)nconJ".se 
and  transmitted  to  the  crowd  thiough  the  loud-sjieaking  rt'c'eivt^rs. 
Not  only  could  the  crowd  umh'rstand  the -flier's  a^i)oal"to 
'Buv  Bonds,'  but  anv  one  who  knew  him  could  e.\en  ret'o&ni/.e 
his  \oice,  and  when  he  announced  tliat  he  would  (Jroj)"^ajslipwer 
of  circulars,  the  crowd  waited  e.xnectantl.v  uiitiLthe  pi'onfi?;- d 
shower  apj^eared.  ,'  -.'.'  ^'  . 

"The  fli(r  did  not  h  ave  for  his  headtiuarters  until  fhe  olTTcl^ls 
luul  assured  him  l)y  wireless  telephone  that  hi^s^uiessage  had'i:»r-en 
received  ;tiid  understood  bv  the  assembled  ftiilftitude:""*        '■*-" 


«8 
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NEW    STANDARDS    FOR    OUR   CHILDREN 

ASKKIES  of  I'onfereni'fs  in  nine  cities  is  now  discussinK 
in  the  light  of  h)fial  conditions  the  standards  for  the 
-  health,  education,  and  work  of  the  American  cliild  drawn 
up  by  the  Washington  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  Standards 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  early  in  May. 
Says  a  ])ress  bulletin,  issued  by  tlie  Bureau  (^Washington. 
June  1): 

"According  to  the  standards,  sixteen  is  the  lowest  age  at 
which  a  child  should  go  to  work  in  any  occupation.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  tiiat  in  vacation  time  children  l)otweeM 
fourtf^en  and  sixteen  may  be  employed  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  ser\ice.  Cliild?"eii  lielween  seven  and  eighteeti  should 
have  nine  months  of  school.  (MtluT  full  or  part  time,  each  year. 
A  child  must  have  finished  the  <'ighth  grade  in  .school  as  well  as 
reached  his  sixteenth  birthday  before  he  may  be  etnployed.  If 
lie  gets  a  job  when  he  is  sixteen,  education  must  be  pn)\ided  for 
him  during  the  next  two  years  at  daytime  continuation  schools. 
The  working  day  of  minors  should  never  be  longer  than  eight 
hours.  For  children  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  the  working 
day  should  be  shorter  than  that  for  adults.  Minors  should  be 
paid  at  a  rate  which,  for  full-time  emi)loyment.  would  yield  at 
least  the  "necessary  cost  of  i)roj)er  living.'  They  should  not  be 
employed  at  night  or  in   hazardous  occupations. 

"In  order  to  protect  motiuTs  and  babies,  the  standards  de- 
clare that  prenatal  care,  trained  attendance  at  childbirth,  and 
adequate  nursing  and  donu^stic  assistance  should  l)e  made 
available  for  every  mother.  The  necessity  uf  prom[)t  and  (-oni- 
plete  birth-registration  was  pointed  out. 

'"More  health  centers  should  be  e.stablished.  aiul  a  public- 
health  nurse  secured  for  every  tw^o  thousand  of  the  |)<)piilati<ju. 
For  the  school-child  then>  should  hv  l)etter  school-liuildings, 
more  recreation,  and  better  care  of  health.  For  {hi'  adolescent 
in  school  or  out  there  should  be  advice  and  instruction  as  to 
heallii  needs  and  ample  jjrovision  for  wholesome  recreation. 

"The  State  was  held  to  be  particularly  responsible  for  tlie 
welfare  of  its  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  cliildren,  and 
for  the  supervision  of  institutions  or  agencies  (taring  for  them. 
Only  as  a  last  resort,  the  standards  declar«',  should  a  child  be 
removed  from  his  own  home. 

"The  standards  set  forth  th(>  princi|)les  of  juvenile  court 
organization  and  methods  of  care  for  the  mentally  handicapped 
child  and  the  child  of  illegitinuite  l)irtli.  They  urge  that 
moi'e  social  work  foi-  childi'cn  in  rural  i)arts  of  the  couutr.s' 
be  unriertaken.  Tlie  appointment  of  State  child-welfare  com- 
mis.sions  and  I'reqiient  revision  of  child-welfare  legislation  ar<> 
recommended." 


ONK  YKAK  OLD  THE  AlK  MAIL  Th,'  lirst  use  of  the 
airplane  in  commerce  was  the  Air  .VTail  Service  of  the  United 
States — so  it  was  asserted,  at  least,  lu  Otto  Praeger,  Second 
Assistant  I'ostmaster-CJeneral,  iii  an  address  before  the  South- 
eastern Aeronautical  Congress  at  Macon,  (in.  He  went  on,  a:i 
quoted  by  77«'  Aerial  Ai/c  (New  ^'ork): 

"When  we  started  the  aerial  mail  with  th«'  assistance  of 
the  Arm,\'  we  were  told  if  we  sconnl  tift\'  per  <*ent.  of  the  schedule 
trip  we  ought  to  he  satisfied,  and  that  we  might  be  <'oni- 
pelled  to  sus[)end  operation  during  at  least  three  rnoiillis  in 
the  winter. 

"When  the  first  anniversary  of  the  .Vir  Mail  Service  was 
celebrated,  the  same  two  iilanes  with  the  .same  motors  that 
flew  the  aerial  mail  on  May  1"),  a  year  ago,  carried  the  mail 
on  that  day,  after  a  year  of  continuous  and  strenuous 
service  through  sunshine,  rain,  or  gale.  The  Air  Mail  Service 
is  a  success,  both  in  the  efTiciency  of  its  Hying  and  as  a  postal 
facility.  The  record  of  the  service  is  more  than  ninety-two 
per  cent,  of  perfect,  millions  of  letters  being  delivered  to  the 
peojih^  of  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  mailing  instead  of  on  the 
following  morning,  as  would  have  i)een  the  case  if  tlie>'  hail  gone 
by  rail. 

"A  total  of  more  than  12"),()0()  miles  have  been  Mown  in  every 
kind  of  weather — one  in  a  gale  of  .").S  miles  per  hour  and  snow- 
storms over  New  York  on  Mandi  2S,  and  one  in  a  gale  of  SO  miles 
an  hour  on  March  29.  In  our  total  mileage,  coxering  nearl\- 
twelve  months  of  regular  service,  we  ha\e  lia<l  but  thirty-six 
forced  landings,  all  due  to  mechanical  trouble.     We  have  n«'ver 


had  a  plane  carrying  mail  drop  out  of  the  sky  beyond  control. 
We  have  ne\  er  killed  a  pilot  of  a  mail-plane.  There  have  been 
six  cases  of  minor  injuries,  such  as  contusions  or  cut  sustained  in 
a  plane  turning  turtl(>  in  a  forced  landing. 

"To  restrict  aviation  development  and  operation  to  a  single 
inireau  of  the  Government,  whether  ci\  il  or  military,  would  be  a 
blunder,  and  at  this  formative  state  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Post-office  should  each  be  provided  with  ample  appropria- 
tions to  de\('lop  commercial  flying,  and  the  whok'  aviation  in- 
dustry should  be  gixcn  the  amplest  assistance  that  our  Govern- 
ment can  give." 

MEDICINE   BY    INHALATION 

INHALATION  is  now  used  chieflj-  as  a  method  of  ad- 
ministering anesthetics  and  in  alTections  of  the  resi^ira- 
tory  passages.  No  one  would  think,  as  a  usual  thing, 
of  inhaling  remedies  for  digesti\e  troubles  or  for  nervous  dis- 
eases. This  is  illogical,  thinks  Dr.  P.  David  Sliultz,  of  New 
York,  who  contributes  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  The  New  York 
Metliral  .lonritiil  (New  York,  May  ;i  i.  X  cathartic,  for  instance, 
acts  not  always  by  direct  contact  with  the  digestive  organs,  hut 
rather  by  absorption  into  the  circulation,  and  this  absorption  may 
take  place  as  well  through  the  tissues  of  the  lungs  as  those  of  the 
stomach.  Administration  in  this  manner.  Dr.  Shultz  finds,  re- 
quires a  smaller  quantity  of  the  remedy  and  has  many  other 
ad\antagt's.  which  indicate  that  it  should  be  used,  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  methods,  but  side  by  side  with  them,  when 
desired.  Dr.  Shultz  uses  nitrous-oxid  gas  as  a  "conveyer," 
passing  it  through  a  tube  in  which  is  a  sponge  saturated  svith 
the  medicine  to  be  administered  by  inhalation.      He  writes: 

■"At  the  [iresent  time  most  drugs  are  administered  by  way  of 
the  alimentary  tract,  and  the  gi\  ing  of  medicines  in  this  manner 
is  often  impractical,  and  in  some  cases  impossible.  Alimentar\- 
medication  has  so  much  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  it  that 
l'requentl\  the  results  are  discouraging.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine th(>  alimentary  contents  when  the  medicine  is  gi\en, 
nor  what  ch(>mical  changes  take  place  after  its  ingestion.  Fiin- 
piricism  has  taught  us  that  we  are  justified  in  expecting  certain 
results  from  alimentary  medication,  but  we  are  often  grievously 
disappointed. 

■  Hyi)odermic  medication  is  more  ])re\alent  now  than  ever 
before.  esi)ecially  since  (he  increa.sed  use  of  serums,  antitoxins, 
and  intra\eiious  medication,  luit  this  method  has  its  limitations, 
especially  since  the  patient  often  objects  to  the  use  of  the  needle. 
For  many  \  ears  1  have  experimented  with  gu.ses  as  a  means  of 
carrying  medicine  into  the  s_\steni.  and  am  coin  inced  that  the 
method  is  useful  in  many  cases  that  do  not  restiond  t(i  the  or- 
dinai\\'  methods  of  ti-ealin(«lil 

■'To  maintain  health,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  body  be  fed 
on  drugs,  nor  is  it  nec^^ssary  to  give  drugs  in  great  quantities  to 
restore  the  body  when  its  health  is  impaired.  In  medication  by 
inhalation,  if  the  conveyer  is  beneficial,  we  can  do  greater  good 
when  .some  medicine  that  will  impress  the  system  favonibly  is 
judiciously  added  to  it. 

"No  claim  is  made  for  a  (nire-all,  neithei- is  there  a  limita- 
tion of  this  method  to  the  treatment  of  some  special  disease. 
It  is  an  adjunct  to  the  methods  now  in  use  and  does  not 
preclude  the  use  <if  any  of  the  things  already  accepted.  For 
a  condition  that  reipiires  (piiniii  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  lie  gi\en  in  the  usual  way  and  at  the  same  time  by 
inhalation.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  inhalation  treatment 
causes  the  system  to  absorb  th(>  alimentary  medication  more 
readily,  and  therefon*  a  smaller  dose  is  advi.sable. 

■  It  has  been  infen-ed  that  this  method  of  medication  is  limited 
to  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases  becau.se  the  gas  and 
medicines  are  inhaled,  but  such  is  not  the  ca.s(\  All  medicines, 
save  a  few  alimentary  sweepers,  do  not  act  until  they  are  taken 
into  the  circulation,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  medicines  should 
not  be  given  1)\  this  means  to  treat  any  disease  for  which  drugs 
are  given. 

"  In  fact,  some  of  the  most  striking  results  have  been  at- 
tained in  nervous  cases  where  the  alimentary  tract  was  affected. 
Of  course  the  form  in  whicli  drugs  are  used  must  be  liquid,  aiul 
usually  the  tinctures  or  lluid  extracts  are  preferred.  Drugs  that 
have  to  be  given  in  large  quantities  are  not  available,  tho  it  may 
be  found  tliat  a  small  amount  given  by  (his  means  will  act  as 
well  as  th«>  larger  dose  by  the  ordinary  liiethods." 
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NEW   INSTRUMENTS    lOH    OCEAN    ELKJHl' 

BKKOKK  Till';  KMOCKNT  ACMllKVKMKNTS  in  ()\ («rs(>as 
aerial  navifjalioii,  no  airplane  had  (n(>i-  flown  far  iMiony;li 
out  to  soa  to  warrant  I  he  use  of  the  snn,  moon,  and  stars 
for  fixing  a  {^coi^raphical  position,  as  is  done  on  scaf^oinp:  ships. 
Navigation  therefore,  on  a  transatlantic  llifj;ht  was  now  and 
untried,  and  it  was  n(>c'essary  in  preparing  for  this  flight  to 
design  three  wvw  inslrunients  for  navigational  use:  1.  An 
aerial  sextant;  2,  a  drift-  and  speed-indicator;  '.\,  a  course-  and 
distaiico  -  indicator.  These  are  described  in  an  article  con- 
tril)uted  to  Automotive  Imliixirics  (New  York,  May  22).  Says 
this  pai)er: 

"A  feature  of  the  aerial  sextant,  known  as  the  Byrd  sextant, 
invented  by  Lieut.  H.  K.  Byrd,  is  that  a  l)ubble  in  a  tube  tak(>s 
the  place  of  the  sea  horizon  and 
observations.  .  .  .  This  is  of 
especial  value,  as  the  aviator  is 
often  ab()V(^  the  clouds,  and 
even  when  flying  at  low  alti- 
tudes the  horizon  is  too  dim  to 
be  seen  clearl\-.  With  this  new 
aerial  sextant  the  curvature  of 
th(^  earth  does  not  have  to  be 
taken  into  eonsiderati(,)n  in  cal- 
culating position.  The  bubble 
is  lighted  at  night,  .so  that  night 
observations  may  be  taken. 

"New  methods  of  astronomi- 
cal calculations  also  have  been 
devised  which  enable  the  navi- 
gator to  make  his  calculations 
in  a  fifth  of  the  time  that  was 
formerl.\-  neeessar\-.  A  zenithal 
projection-chart  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  has  been  specially  con- 
structed for  this  puri)ose.  This 
chart,  a  new  in\entiou,  does 
away  with  difficult  mathemati- 
cal calculations,  enabling  the 
aviator  to  determine  his  posi- 
tion in  a  few  minutes. 

"Another  great  problem  of 
the  sea-air  navigator  is  the  cal- 
culation of  the  speed  and  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  both  day  and 
night.  In  spite  of  the  reliabiUty 
of  the  compass,  it  can  only  gi\'e 
the  course  upon  which  the  craft 
heads,  and  in  determining  tlu^ 
true  course,  proper  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  sidewise 
drift  caused  by  the  wind.  For 
example,  a  wind  blowing  thirty 

miles  an  hour  toward  the  side  of  the  i)laue  will  blow  it  thirty 
miles  an  hour  out  of  its  course.  This  fact  alone  makes  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  air  far  more  difficult  than  the  navigation  of  the  sea. 

"To  overcome  this  difficult^-,  bombs  have  been  invented  wliich 
ignite  upon  striking  the  surface  of  the  water  and  give  a  dense 
smoke  and  bright  light  for  ten  minutes. 

"An  instrument  is  used  in  conjunction  with  this  bomb  which 
enables  the  navigator  to  determine  the  velocity  and  direction 
of  the  wdnd  by  sighting  on  the  smoke  in  the  daytime  and  the 
lights  at  night.     This  instrument  has  proved  successful. 

"When  the  navigator  has  found  the  speed  and  direction  of 
the  wind,  he  must  then  be  able  to  calcidate  the  course  to  steer 
toward  the  Azores  to  allow  for  this  wind.  To  do  this,  an  in- 
strument has  been  designed  to  solve  the  triangle  of  forces, 
thus  doing  away  with  cumbersome  mathematical  calculations. 

"The  navigator  also  has  instruments  wliich  show  him  tlu» 
altitude  of  the  plane  and  the  time  the  sun  keeps  with  the 
Greenwich  meridian,  because  ingoing  to  the  eastw-ard  so  rapidly 
it  is  diffic'ult  to  keep  the  correct  time.  In  going  from  New- 
foundland to  the  Azores,  o\'er  two  hours  are  lost  in  a  period  of 
twenty  hours,  so  that  the  luivigator  must  be  vitv  expert  in 
order  to  allow  for  this  loss  in  time  in  making  his  astronomical 
calculations. 


"hi  aerial  na\'igalion,  positions  niusl  be  delenniiied  ver.v 
((uickly.  'IMie  ini\  igator  sitsdown  to  workout  his  'sights,'  to  fix  his 
positiot\,  and  by  the  tinier  lie  arrives  at  results  he  will  be  far  from 
his  cah'ulated  jxisition  unless  he  works  ont  his  calculations  very 
rajjidly,  which  llie^e  inslninienls  enable  him  to  do." 


■THE   MACHINES   AOTL'ALLY   IvISSED   EACH   OTHEK." 

Then  Lieutenant  Locklear,  who  had  dropt  and  stretched  out  flat  on 

the  top  of  the  lower  jilane,  "  flipi)f  d  uorifrht  again  and  gral)l)ed  for 

the  ladder  as  tliey  |)iilled  away." 


CLIMBING   OUT   OF   AN   AIRPLANE 

IlKUT.  OMKR  LOCKLEAR,  the  fh-st  man  to  h-ap  f rom  one 
flying  airplane  to  ariother  just  below,  r(;versed  this  feat 
-^  a(  tin*  I'an-American  Aeronautic  Convention  at  Atlantic 
City  recently,  by  catching  a  rope-ladder  thrown  from  an  airplane 
above  him  and  climbing  into  it.  Says  The  Arrinl  Aifc  (New 
^'()rk,  .hirie  2),  describing  this  feat: 

"Sensational     acrobatics     that    made    even     Eddie    Stinson, 

heretofore  tlu'  most  finished  of 
the  air-i)ilots  who  have  been 
amazing  the  throngs  at  the  At- 
lantic City  Airj)ort,  hold  his 
breath  from  his  'orchestra  seat ' 
a  little  of!  to  one  side  in  his  own 
airplane.  f<'atnred  when  Lieut. 
Onu'r  LockUar,  foi'mer  Army 
sky-skipper,  mounted  five  times 
from  one  airplane  to  another  by 
means  of  a  roi)e  ladder  swinging 
clear  in  the  air.  Crowds  below, 
who  had  been  told  that  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  was  the  lii'sl  num  to 
jump  from  a  plane  abo\e  lo  the 
oiuuxnderneath,  would  attempt 
to  reverse  the  order,  conld  see 
him  standing  upright  on  the 
upper  wing  and  reaching  for 
the  ladder  as  one  machine 
maneuvered  by  Lieut.  Mehon 
Elliott  hovered  ovei-  a  second 
piloted  by  Lieut.  Shirley  Short. 
But  it  was  Eddie  Stinson  who 
brought  the  real  story  of  the 
maneuvers  to  the  ground.  "  1 
have  seen  some  nice  balancing 
and  daring  driving  of  airplanes, 
but  those  two  pilots  and  Lieu- 
tenant Locklear  have  shown  me 
something  new,'  declaimed  Stin- 
son, who  himself  was  chief  of 
aerial  acrobatics  in  southwest- 
ern army  flying-fields  through- 
out the  w  ar.  '  While  Lieutenant 
Locklear  w'as  swaying  back 
and  forth  on  top  of  the  Short 
nuu'hine,  Lieutenant  Elliott 
swooped  down  from  above,  and 
so  much  confidence  did  those  two  drivers  ha^■e  in  each  other  that 
the  machines  actually  kissed  each  other,  making  it  necessary  for 
Lieutenant  Locklear  to  drop  and  stretch  out  flat  on  top  of  the 
plane.  Yet  with  cool  daring  he  fhpped  upright  again  and  gi'abbed 
for  the  ladder  as  they  pulled  away.  It  was  the  most  remarkabh' 
aerial  stunt.  It  was  one  of  the  most  daring  bits  of  game  tlying  I 
have  ever  seen.'  pjddie  had  been  up  with  a  photographer,  trail- 
ing the  two  planes  throughout  the  trips.  Crowds  below  knew 
nothing  of  the  aerial  kiss,  but  they  saw  the  macliines  so  close 
together  that  they  looked  as  one  scooting  through  the  sky  o\  er 
a  thousand  feet  in  the  air.  Lieutenant  Locklear,  baffled  by  the 
wind,  made  three  desperate  trips  across  the  field  standing  up  on 
the  wings  of  the  airplane  while  the  throngs  below  ner^■ously 
clutched  one  another  fearing  that  he  would  be  dashed  to  death 
at  any  instant.  Just  to  show  that  he  A\as  still  perfectly  cool, 
he  proceeded  to  climb  all  over  the  plane  as  it  swooped  down 
within  a  htmdred  feet  of  the  ground,  once  hanging  by  a  precai'i- 
ous  hold  to  the  skid  at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  right  wing  and 
again  hanging  by  his  knees  from  the  axle  of  the  landing  g'ear 
l)eneatli  the  fuselage,  i)ermitting  the  -wind  to  swing  him  liack 
and  forth  head  down  like  a  pendulum.  The  intrepid  aviators 
demonstrated  that  it  would  be  possible  to  change  {o  another 
plane,  if  the  one  you  are  tra\eling  on  catelu's  Hit."' 
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LINCOLN"    HOLDING   THE   LONDON   THEATER   WORLD 


1IXCOLX  HAS  BEEN"  THE  DOMINANT  HERO  with 
London  theater  audiences  for  six  months,  and  his  vojjfue 
-^  does  not  seem  to  diminish.  Thrills  that  are  aroused  t)\ 
wonis  put  into  his  mouth  are  increased  to  salvos  at  the  end  of 
th'-  play.  Interpreted  by  some,  these  demonstrations  sliow  tiiat 
Lincoln  is  uire  to  have  exprest  the  deeper  lonfjintrs  that  fill 
men  to-day.  All  London,  includ- 
ing the  King  and  Queen,  have 
V)een  going  religiously  to  see  this 
play  called  "Abraham  Lincoln.  " 
Our  parochial  sense  of  ownership 
inUncoln  may  find  itself  shocked 
when  it  reads  an  American  cor- 
respondent in  i.iondon,  (leorge  T. 
Bye,  who  has  written  for  certain 
.Middle  West  nevvsj)aj)crs  that 
"America  need  feel  no  i  sijecial 
joy  over  the  production  of  .lolin 
Drink  water's  new  drama  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,'  first  shown  in  Bir- 
minghani  and  then  brought  to  the 
Hammersmith  Lyric  Theater,  of 
London."  Mr.  Bye's  odd  reason 
is  that  "the  author  has  handled 
his  subject  as  if  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  a  figure  of  su(di  surpassing 
greatness  that  he  belongs  to  the 
world  and  not  to  America  alone." 
In  such  a  .sjHrit  lie  sees  Shake- 
speare extolling  the  life  of  Julius 
("®sar  of  Rome.  Nevertheless, 
he  points  out  (jne  ground  for  a 
responsive  thrill: 

"America  may  exult  especially 
and  deeplj'  in  the  i-ecei)tion  of 
the  drama  by  the  London  audi- 
ences that  hang  on  every  woid, 
thrill  visibly  at  every  situation, 
and  rise  to  cheer  hoarsely  and 
reverently  at  the  dro[)  of  the  final 
curtain.  Nothing  less  than  a 
feeling  of  kinship  could  move  a 
London  audience  to  such  an 
ovation.  1  am  sure  that  the  de- 
parted great  of  no  other  foreign  nation,  represented  in  a  drama 
of  the  time,  could  so  stir  these  people." 

We  gave  a  brief  account  of  this  play  in  our  issue  of  December  2, 
when  it  was  first  disclosed  to  London.  Since  then  the  i)lay. 
tho  in  a  theatrical  sens<;  a  .semianuitcur  i)roduction,  has  called 
forth  long  articles  of  appreciation  in  London  publications.  Oiu' 
comment,  by  (J.  li.  Mallocli  in  Tfic  Ercniiiii  SUnidard  (London), 
shows  how  London  is  l>eset  by  the  same  problems  of  the  theater 
that  trouble  us  to-da;,  . 

"  Vet  it  might  l)e  said  that  judged  by  English  theatrical  stand- 
ards— and  it  would  be  said  by  any  ordinary  manager  the  piece 
is  not  a  play  at  all.  it  consists  of  six  detached  scenes  from  the 
life  of  one  man,  each  |)refaced  by  a  i)oem  .spoken  before  the 
curtain.  There  is  po  love  interest.  Sex  is  entirely  subordinated. 
There  is  no  'human  dranui'  in  the  ordinary  theater  .sense  of  the 
words.  There  is  lu)  (iomedian.  It  is  a  chronicle,  the  six  chapters 
of  which  are  linked  by  a  poetic  chronicler.  What  do  people  find 
in  it  so  attractive  that  the  bu.siness'  is  making  theater  magnates 
sit  up  and  wonder? 


LE'f     E.M    .\LI.   CO.MK. 

KK(i<iiK  —  "  ("onie  and  rtino  with  inc  to-nisht.  old  tliiiiH;." 
AL(iY      "SoiTj,    old   hiniti.  I'm   sioinfi  to  see    "  .\braliam    Lincoln' 
to-night." 
RK<HiiK — "  Well,  l>rlng  him  alontj.  too." 

— Will  Owen  in  The  Talirr  t  London). 


"The  answer  is  that  the  life  of  the  crowd  is,  as  Tchekov 
said,  higher  and  more  intelligent  than  the  theater  of  to-day. 
people  do  not  want  the  vapid  stuff  that  is  fed  out  to  them  in 
many  theaters;  they  accei)t  it  simply  because  it  is  there  and 
ni)lhing  <'lse  offers.  Theatergoing  is  a  habit  strongly  rooted  in 
the  poi)ulation  of  a  great  city,  an  integral  part  of  their  social 
life,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  drive  them  out  of  the  theater. 

They  will  accept  the  inferior  be- 
cause the  better  sort  is  not 
available,  but  when  worthy  fare 
is  set  before  them  they  crowd 
to  it.  What  attracts  them  in 
'Abraham  Lincoln'  is  that  they 
find  the  highest  kind  of  drama  in 
it — spiritual  drama. 

"  In  this  seemingly  tame  chron- 
icle hes  the  conflict  of  spirit  with 
spirit,  of  the  great  .soul  with  the 
myriad  little  souls,  the  soul  of 
the  one  with  the  soul  of  the  mob. 
The  protagonists  are  tendencies, 
causes,  s(ri\ings  of  the  world- 
spirit.  It  is  on  the  plane  of  the 
elemental:  there  is  an  inescap- 
able fascination  for  men  in  the 
workings  of  these  great  causes, 
dimly  felt  and  seen  darkly.  We 
come  away  from  the  spectacle 
dignified.  Who  ever  left  a  rerue 
or  a  bed-room  comedy  of  to-day 
in  that  frame  of  mind"? 

"The  moral  is,  I  think,  this, 
that  the  public  will  always  re- 
spond to  what  is  spiritually  fine. 
"Men  descend  to  meet,'  said  a 
very  wise  American,  and  the  level 
of  every-day  con\ersation  and 
incident  is  not  the  native  level 
of  our  souls.  That  is  why  the 
phrase  "true  to  life"  misleads  so 
inan.N  writers  ami  eritics;  what 
is  meant  is  something  not  actually 
true  to  the  real  life  of  man — an 
imitation  of  his  surface  life — and 
the  criticism  implied  in  saying 
that  a  thing  is  not  true  to  life  is 
one  that  requires  very  careful 
weighing  before  we  ac(?ept  it  as 
meaning  anything.  We  may  also 
deduce  that  the  public  will  ac- 
cept in  the  theater  what  is  given 
it,  and  the  plea  sometimes  ad- 
vanced that  the  public  'demands'  the  lucrative  forms  of  light 
entertainment  so  liberally  given  to  it  is  scarcely  one  that  can 
be  justified.  It  will  tolerate  the  baser  sort  of  entertainment, 
but  if  it  is  the  case,  as  one  infers  from  the  success  of  'Abraham 
Lincoln,'  that  it  will  welcome  eagerly  the  higher,  then  how  great 
is  the  responsibilit.N'  of  any  one  who  controls  the  stage  cynically 
and  makes  it  into  a  mere  business  of  money-getting. 

"Again,  it  is  alnuist  ])athetic  to  observe  how  the  actors 
themselves  delight  in  presenting  good  W(n'k  on  the  stage.  They 
feel  that  here  is  their  proper  affair,  that  they  are  at  last  artists 
engaged  in  the  production  of  a  work  of  art.  Practically  dejjrived 
of  scenic  accessories,  as  they  are  in  this  instance,  they  find  an 
enthusiasm  that  banishes  an\  thought  of  the  setting  from  the 
minds  of  their  audience.  Who,  ha\ing  witnessed  this  play, 
feels  that  a  photograi)hic  realism  of  furniture  would  have  added 
one  jot  to  his  enjoyment  of  it'.'" 

The  New  Stdtetinidii  (,Li)ndon)  devotes  two  articles  to  the 
consideration  of  this  play.  In  the  first  one  its  regular  dramatic 
re\iewer,  Mr.  Desmond  MacC'arthy,  writes: 

"Mr.  Drinkwater.  in  choosing  Lincoln  for  his  theme,  and  in 
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sfa^iny  the  American  Civil  War,  lias  afhievcd  our  ol'  ilio.-c 
strokes  of  simple  iiTiaj^iiialis  e  slirewdiiess  uiiicli  sel  people 
woiideriiif;  \v!i.\  on  earth  no  one  tlioiifjlil  of  it  liefore.  "Aliraliam 
Ijincoln' is  not  a  "  vvar-pla\-,' and  y<'t  the  sentiments  and  situations 
involved  ar<>  analotrous  to  those  we  have  just  lived  Ihrontrh. 
Moreover,  Ijineoln  himself  is  a  picturescnie,  heroic  chara<'ler, 
about  whom  <>veryb()dy  knows  something,  <'nouKh,  at  an\-  rate, 
to  make  him  curious  to  know  more;  MJiile  his  le<,'endary  features 
have  not,  in  this  country,  been  standardized  like  Nelson's  or 
Napoleon's.  Th«>  dramatist-  can.  therefore,  pres(>nt  him  as 
human  without  shockiu},'  the  public's  'liistoric  sense.'  .  .  . 
The  broad  lines  of  Lincoln's  character  drawn  by  .\Ir.  nriid<- 
water  are  perfectly  corr(>ct.  TIi<>  only  trait  Ik-  did  not  brint;  out 
sufKiciently  was  Jiis  rustic  raciness.  Had  ho  done  this  he  woidd 
not  ha\e  boen  oblifjed  to  j)ut  into  Lincoln's  mouth  so  many 
speeches,  and  the  distribution  of  the  dialog  would  have  been 
better.  As  it  was,  the  dialog  was  loo  much  of  a  one  man's 
show.  The  play,  of  course,  ought  to  have  been  fas  it  was) 
dominated  by  fj.nrohi ;  but  this  effect  was  achieved  too  con- 
stantl.v  by  re(hicitig  the  other  characters  to  nien^  inter.jectors 
of  dissent  or  brief  comment.  CIkisc  and  Hook  and  the  Cabinet 
had  very  little  to  sa.v  for  th(>msehes.  IMiere  was  no  excitement, 
no  tussle  in  the  dialog.  Th(>  words  put  into  I.itirohi's  mouth 
showed  invariably  his  sterling  sense,  dignity,  and  fine  nature; 
but  our  impn>ssion  of  tho  vigor  of  his  character  would  have  been 
deeper  had  he  been  engaged  before  our  eyes  with  more  formid- 
able opponents.  Weight  of  <'luira<*ter  or  strength  of  intelleiM 
tells  best  in  impact,  (linse  atid  Hook  were  loo  easily  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  shamefaced  schoolboys;  and  a  more  energetic 
\olubility  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate  characters  would  h-AW 
mitigated,  too,  that  slowness  of  action  from  which  a  chronich' 
])lay,  telling  the  story  of  several  y(>ars,  is  a])t  to  suffer." 

PVom  the  untechnical,  more  humanitarian  point  of  vi<'w.  oiu- 
of  the  regular  literari,-  writers  of  The  New  Slaiestnaii,  Mr,  ISolomou 
Eagle,  takes  his  turn: 

"I  did  not  think  Mr.  Drinkwater's  a  great  play;  but  1  at 
least  <'ame  away  from  it  Mith  a  feeling  of  the  greatness  and 
wonder  of  existence,  of  the  splendor  of  the  human  will,  of  the 
mystery  of  good  and  evil,  the  magnificence  of  conflict,  the 
awfulness  of  death.  And  1  remembered  how  often  before  the 
war  J  had  sat  through  plays  by  intelligent  men  which  had 
bored  me,  or  deprest,  or  at  most  distrest  me,  because  those 
men  were  either  devoid  of  the  ])oetic  imagination,  passion,  and 
a  love  of  beauty,  or  because,  ha\ing  these,  they  refused  'on 
principle'  to  allow  them  scope.  They  would  invite  you  to 
witness  in  five  acts  the  squalid  meals  and  quarrels  of  a  clerk 
and  his  wife  in  Brixton,  into  which  an  acuter  pain  was  intro- 
duced by  drink,  adultery,  or  unemployment.  'Realism'  was 
taken  to  .justif.v  o(;cupying  a  scene  or  two  b\-  showing  a  young 
woman  in  a  djibbnh  reading  a  Blue  Book  while  her  obscurantist 
parent  (male  always — the  mother  was  docile  or  secretly  sym- 
pathetic) asked  her  what  that  nonsense  was  all  about,  lianguage 
approached,  at  ordinary  times,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  com- 
mon colloquial;  at  times  of  overwrought  feeling  the  resort  was 
not  heightened  language,  but  splutters  or  dead  silences." 

The  proverbial  Saturdny  Rericw  manner  appears  in  its  notice 
of  this  American  play,  tho  perhaps  we  may  take  il  that  this 
week-end  reviewer  is  jealous  for  the  correct  estimate  of  the  great 
American : 

"Lincoln  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  moral  earnestness 
and  stern  tenacit.\-  of  purjjose.  But,  according  to  xmanimous 
contemporary  evidence,  his  humor,  his  quaintness,  and  his 
sagacity  in  handling  men  were  more  salient  characteristics. 
Mr.  Drink  water,  whether  for  a  moral  or  a  jjohtical  object  we 
can  not  know,  has  selected  the  earnestness  and  the  tenacity 
and  supprest  the  humor  and  the  quaintness.  Air.  Ilea,  got 
up  to  look  like  the  late  Lord  Peel  after  an  all-night  sitting, 
does  ngthing  but  scold  and  harangue.  All  Americans  tell 
yarns,  tiie  most  wearisome  habit  we  know;  but  of  a  nation  of 
yarn-tetlers  Lincoln  was  the  most  indefatigable.  On  aU  occa- 
sions, d  tort  et  a  trovers,  he  told  stories  and  cracked  jokes,  some 
of  them  clownish,  others  coarse.  He  was  as  great  a  bore  in  this 
way  as  Charles  11.;  and  Avhen  a  man  is  a  king  or  a  president 
his  victims  are  obliged  to  listen  to  'the  oft-repeated  tale.'  Such 
was  the  impression  Lincoln  made  on  his  contemporaries;  but 
this  is  not  what  the  myth-makers,  wish  to  preserve;  they  want 
'Old  Abe'  'to  point  a  moral,'  not  to  'adorn  a  tale.'  Accordingly 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  humor  or  fun  in  Mr.  Drinkwater's  presen- 
ti^lion,  except  the  joke  about  Grant's  brand  of  whisky,  which 


he  cduld  hardly  escape,  but  vv  Inch  in  .\|r.  Kea'.-.  mouth  is  no 
laughing  mailer  at  lea.^l  I  he  audience  didn't  take  il.  We 
regard  this  as  a  great  defect  in  .Mr.  Drinkwater's  |)luy,  and  an 
inartistic  one.  For.  surel\ ,  IJncoln's  enrnestness  arifl  re>rj|u- 
tion  woidd  ha\e  been  emphasized  b_\-  sallies  of  fun  and  liumor. 
Cromwell,  b_\-  the  \\ay,  has  suffered  much  in  the  same  wa.\  at 
the  hands  of  the  myth-nuikers.  Carl.vle  has  fiorm  srunetliing  1" 
destroy  the  m.vth;  but  nothing  is  s<»  harrl;  and  bHween  the 
Puritans  and  I  lie  'I'ories  the  sour,  gloom.v  faiuit ic  and  tyran' 
has  hidden  the  humorist  and  tin-  {)Ia.vfiii  c(»unlr.v  gentleman. 
We  fear  a  similar  fate  is  about  to  befall  .Abraham  IJncoln. 
.Vt  all  eviiits,  .Mr.  Drinkwater  has  done  his  best  to  begin  lie 
dece[)tiou." 


CHALLENGING    LITERARY    REPUTATIONS 

BK(iINXiX(J  WITH  KABKLAIS,  /'nnch,  of  Lon<lon, 
draws  out  a  number  of  great  literary  names,  and  shows 
its  desire  to  push  their  corresponding  effigies  from  their 
niches.  1(  seems  to  take  its  cue  from  tin;  late  James  Payn,  an 
l'",nglisli  novelist  who  had  his  ire  raise<l  by  the  last  line  of  the 
r<  llowing  quatrain : 

Tlieri  I  wciil  indoors.  Ix-oiikIiI  oiiI  a  loaf, 
Half  a  i-lic'fs(i  and  a  bottle  of  ("hablis; 

La.v  on  the  grass  and  forgot  llio  oaf 
Over  a  jolly  chapter  of  Kabolais. 

.Mr.  Payn  remarked  sharply:  "  It  would  cost  him  some  trouble 
to  find  one.  I've  never  found  a  jolly  chajiter  of  Ualx-lais  in 
my  life,  and,  what's  more,  1  niean  to  say  so  some  da\'  and  watch 
the  faces."  Tho  I'lmch  writer  inclines  to  l)e  lenient  with  the 
\  ersitier,  who  was  jjrobably  put  to  the  task  of  finding  a,  rime  for 
Chablis.  But  the  rimester  is  backed  up  by  Alexander  Pope, 
whom  Punch  quotes,  and  finds  justification  for  James  Payn's 
candor;  and  not  only  that,  but  others  to  fill  the  class  with 
Rabelais : 

"Pope,  being  under  no  compulsion  of  rime,  brought  llabelai.- 
into  his  lines: 

()  tlioii!  wliatc\er  title  please  tliiiie  ear.. 
Hean,  Drapii^r,  Hirk(U'slatT,  or  (iiilliver! 
Whether  Ihoti  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air 
Or  laugh  and  shako  in  Kabelais'  easy  chair. 

■■  1  don't  much  care  wlu'ther  I  have  quoted  correctly  or  not. 
I  .-iiggested  last  week  in  these  colunuis  that  one  might  be  allowed, 
as  a  comi)ensation  for  advancing  years,  to  use  oiu>'s  qu(;tations 
without  fastidious  regard  for  their  accuracy.  On  consideration, 
1  don't  see  why  this  liberty  should  not  be  even  further  extended. 
I  can  see  ('in  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio')  whole  masterpieces  con)- 
ing  within  its  scope  and  yielding  with  a  sufficiently  bad  grace  to  a 
courageous  candor  like  James  Payn's.  Why  should  Don  Quixote, 
for  instance,  t.vranm'ze  over  us'.*  He  has  had  a  good  innings,  in 
tile  course  of  which,  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge,  he  has  lieen 
enormously  helped  by  his  henchman,  Saucho  Panza,  a  fellow  of 
infinite  wit.  no  doubt.  There  are,  however,  readers  who  set 
up  these  two  as  idols  and  would  compel  us  to  kneel  to  them, 
t  s|)ecially  when  Saiicho  receives  tiie  ai)i)ointnient  of  Clovernor  of 
Barataria.  1  acknowledge  1  am  a  constant  devotee  of  Don 
Quixote  and  his  Soncho,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  there  are 
I^eople  who  have  no  liking  for  them.  Let  such,  if  they  are  old 
enough,  proclaim  it,  as  James  l*ayn  did  his  opinion  about 
Rabelais's  fun. 

"  1  should  like  to  bring  certain  long  i)oenis  of  universal  renown 
within  the  scope  of  my  principle.  What  about  "Paradise  Lo.st'? 
Did  any  woman,  except  perhaps  George  Eliot,  ever  read  'if 
throughout  unless  under  scholastic  compidsion'.'  1  doubt  it; 
her  sense  of  humor  woidd  not  allow  her  to.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  lines,  describing  the  simple  amusements  of  our 
[irst  parents: 

.\bout  them  fri.sking  played 
All  beasts  of  the  earth  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den. 
•Sporting  the  lion  ramped,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid:   bears,  tigers,  oimces,  pards, 
(Jamboled  before  them:    the  unwieldy  elephant. 
To  make  them  mirth,  used  all  his  might,  and  wreatlied 
His  lithe  proboscis. 

"Xow^,  if  anybody  does  not  like  ^Milton's  fun,  why,  in  the 
name  of  a  "lithe  proboscis,'  should  he  not  say  so — in  his  mature 
luiddh'-age'.'" 
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COLLEGE   MEN  IN  THE   WAR 

COMMFATEMEXT  TIME  THIS  YEAR  is  a  season 
of  memorials  as  well  as  reunions,  ;md  we  are  imprest 
with  the  cost  in  promising  young  life  that  war  exacts. 
Yale  has  been  the  first  to  bring  forward  complete  figures,  and. 
in  their  implications,  "they  may  well  stand,"  says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "for  that  vast  body  of  college-bred  heroism, 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  throughout  the  nation,  that 
played  so  large  a  part  \v  leading  our  forces  to  battle."  It  is 
recalled  that  "the  college  boys  were  the  first  to  rally  to  the  aid 
of  the  flag"  in  1860.  And  so  generous  youth  in  all  ages  and 
countries  have  mad*'  quick  their  answer.  In  England  it  is  said 
that  no  others  could  ha\  c  filled  the  gap  between  the  sacrifice  of 
the  regulars  and  the  training  of  the  new  armj^.    Speaking  of  Yale: 

"The  totals  are  large  and  significant — 8,000  Yale  men  in 
uniform;  207  dead;  as  many  wounded,  missing,  or  prisoners; 
76  decorated  by  the  United  States  for  gallantry;  193  decorated 
by  other  nations;  413  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain.  But 
the  figures  of  tlie  graduating  classes  of  1918  and  1919  are  what 
stir  one's  thoughts.  Practically  the  entire  membership  of 
both  classes  volunteered.  From  the  coUege  there  were  368 
men  of  1918  in  ser%iee  and  374  of  1919;  from  Sheffield,  235  of 
1918  and  188  of  1919.  Taking  the  college  class  of  1918  as  an 
example,  it  yielded  1  major,  18  captains,  47  first  lieutenants,  and 
61  second  lieutenants;  also  .")1  naval  officers  and  1  officer  of 
marin(>s.  Of  tlie  207  names  on  Yale's  roll  of  honor,  72,  ap- 
proximately one-third,  were  members  of  classes  which  had  not 
yet  been  graduated  wlien  America  declared  war.  Here  is  a 
casual  item  from  the  record  of  the  Class  of  1917: 

"'Johnny  Overton,  captain  of  the  1917  track  team  and  a 
national  figure  as  a  middle-distance  champion  runner,  died 
leading  his  men  in  a  gallant  charge  over  the  top  at  Chateau- 
Thierry.  With  him  died  three  other  classmates  of  '17,  all  officers 
of  the  6th  Marines.  One  more  classmate  was  wounded,  and 
anotliei-  decorated  for  his  service  in  the  same  regiment.' 

"  II  is  a  (ragi<^  h)ss  to  the  country  that  so  many  of  these  young 
men  hav<>  died  with  their  lives  unlived.  They  can  ill  be  sparcfl. 
But  their  exam()le  should  mean  much  to  the  country  in  the  years 
(a  eimu':  and  tlieir  comrades  who  ]ta\e  ])een  througli  tlie  fire 
will  l>ring  an  eiiriclicd  and  ju'ecious  character  to  our  luilionid 
life.  There  can  he  no  liiirl)  devotion  without  risk,  wifl'oi:! 
sacrifice.  Our'^  is  the  ()!>jigati()ri  t<;  see  that  the  inspiralioii  of 
this  sacrifi(,'i'  is  not  lost  or  wasted.  All  over  the  country  this 
month  our  colleges  are  holding  memorial  services  in  honor  of 
those  who  fought  and  served  and  died.  The  loss  is  listed  and 
great.  Only  if  the  whoh;  nation  bows  its  head  in  gratitude  and 
dedication  can  the  gain  be  as  great." 

In  his  memorial  address  delivered  during  the  commence- 
ment exercises  ]*resident  Hadley  spoke  of  the  duty  bequeathed 
by  the  dead  in  this  war  to  us  who  live  on: 

"These  men  have  fought  their  fight;  ours  remains  before  us. 
Fifty  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  pointed  out  the  way — the 
only  way — in  which  the  living  can  worthily  commemorate  the 
dead.  It  is  for  us  to  sei'  that  these  heroic  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain.  The  memorials  which  we  may  erect,  whatever 
their  usefulness  or  their  beauty,  are  but  sjonbols  of  our  gi'atitude. 
Gratitudi'  and  affection  themselves  are  manifested  in  seeing 
that  the  work  of  the  dead  is  not  left  half  done. 

"The  need  of  this  admonition  is  even  greater  to-day  than  it 
was  when  Lincoln  spoke;  for  the  dangers  to  freedom  are  more 
immediate  and  more  complex  to-day  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago.  At  the  close  of  our  Ci\il  War  we  faced  the  comparatively 
simple  problem  of  preserving  freedom  for  men  already  trained 
in  the  principles  of  law  and  morals,  on  which  free  institutions 
had  been  based.  To-day  we  have  to  secure  freedom  to  men 
of  many  races  more  ac^customed  to  desi:)otic  authority  than  to 
the  exercise  of  self-  government. 

"Liberty  is  threatened  from  below  as  well  as  from  above. 
Tho.se  who  died  have  protected  democracy  against  tlie  attacks 
of  those  who  conceived  themselves  to  be  al>ove  the  law.  To  us 
remains  the  harder  task  of  protecting  it  against  the  machinations 
of  tliose  who  conceive  theni.selves  to  ))e  l)eneath  it." 

President  Hibben,  of  Princeton,  as  the  press  reports  him,  dwelt 
OU  the  legac\-  of  the  war  itself  to  the  college  man  of  the  future: 

"The  day  of  peace  is  past.     We  dare  not  return  to  the  old 


order  of  things.  We  can  not  if  we  would.  We  must  move  to 
advanced  positions,  there  consolidate  our  forces,  and  push 
forward  the  shock  troops  which  alone  avail  in  the  great  emergency. 
The  call  comes  to  you  at  this  critical  hour.  You  are  ordered 
to  the  front.  Never  has  there  been  such  a  responsibility  or 
such  an  opportunity  a^  yours.  You  are  to  be  the  builders  of 
the  new  Avorld. 

"Y'ou  must  face  the  task  with  the  recognition  that  there  is  a 
new  scale  of  values  in  our  lives.  You  dare  not  waste  your 
energj-  upon  the  things  which  do  not  count.  Life  is  too  crowded 
with  significant  duties  for  you  to  live  with  absorption  in  the 
trivial  and  insignificant,  with  self-indulgence  or  with  cynical 
indifference.  Do  not  plaj'  at  hving.  Concentrate  upon  what 
is  worth  while  and  regard  of  secondary  importance  the  activities 
and  pursuits  of  s{>conflary  value.  The  possibilities  before  you 
are  stupendous. 

"Members  of  the  graduating  class,  you  stand  Ix'fore  me  a 
composite  body,  members  of  the  class  of  1919,  with  those  also 
of  the  classes  of  1917  and  1918  who  have  returned  from  war- 
ser\  ice  to  complete  th(>ir  interrupted  course.  There  are  others 
whose  place  to-day  among  their  comrades  is  vacant.  They 
ha^e  freely  givtn  their  lives  for  the  great  cause.  They  will 
always  be  held  by  us  in  loving  and  grateful  remembrance." 

Information  furnished  by  the  INIaster  of  Baliol,  O.xford,  to 
Col.  J.  C.  Fauntliorpe,  of  the  British  Embassy,  shows  that 
Oxford  sent  approximately  12,000  of  its  men  into  the  war  or 
into  the  government  service.  Other  details  printed  from  this 
source  in  the  Boston  Transcript  are  telling: 

"Of  these,  2,394  were  killed  and  109  are  missing.  More 
than  four  hundred  won  honors  in  the  war,  includiTig  sixteen 
Victoria  Crosses.  The  figures  of  Cambridge  Uni\('rsity  would 
be  about  the  same,  the  writer  estimates. 

"Outlining  the  services  rendered  by  men  of  the  forty  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Camliridge,  the  ISIaster  writes  that  owing  to  the 
resi)onse  for  war-services  the  stuck^it  life  'dA^ndled  to  a  thread." 
He  adds  that  'the  importance  of  tlie  resi)onse  of  these  two  older 
universities  Avas  that  it  filled  up  the  gaj)  1)etween  the  desti'uction 
of  the  old  regular  Army  in  the  fighting  of  August  and  September 
of  1914  and  the  coming  forward  of  the  newly  trained  Terri- 
torials in  the  spring  of  1915.  This  immediate  response  to  the 
call  of  the  country  and  the  ])ersoTial  courage  and  devotion  of 
these  young  men  were  a  complete  and  decisi^'e  answer  to  any 
"class"  jealousy  or  ft'cliiig  that  the, workers  were  being  made 
to  l)e:'r  the  brunt. 

""We  doubted  how  many  of  the  men  w(mld  want  to  come 
ba<!k,'  continues  the  Master.  'We  are  finding  that  practically 
(>very  man  who  possibly  can  is  applying  to  be  taken  back— -at 
any  rate,  for  shortened  courses  (lasting  on  an  average  of  one  and 
two-thirds  years),  and  already  the  colleges  are  bverful.'" 

The  general  tone  and  character  of  these  men  are  described 
by  the  Master  of  Baliol  as  remarkably  high: 

"There  are  quite  as  much  Ufe  and  cheerful  activity  as  before 
the  war,  and  a  great  deal  more  seriousness  of  pur])ose.  The 
Master  notes  not  only  a  marked  improvement  in  the  strength 
of  character  shown  by  the  returning  students,  but  that  tluy 
even  gained  intellectually  what  th(\v  had  lost  in  book-knowledge, 
and  have  more  than  made  up  for  this  loss  by  the  power  of  coming 
to  the  ])oint  and  })y  a  sense  of  reality  about  their  work. 

"This,  he  concludes,  shows  that  their  previous  university 
education  was  far  too  bookish  and  abstract  in  type  and  '  neglected 
too  much  the  intellectual  effect  of  beginning  things  at  the 
practical  and  concrete  end.  These  returned  iikmi  are  not 
only  keener  to  work,  but  they  work  with  more  swiftness  and 
directness  than  befor(>  they  went  out;  for,  as  one  of  them  said, 
you  had  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  in  the  trenchers  or  else  your 
number  was  soon  up.' 

"Oxford  has  made  many  concessions  to  these  men,  which  the 
Master  regards  as  justified  by  the  showing  they  now  are  making 
in  their  studies;  Formerly  nine  terms'  residence  was  required 
to  obtain  an  Oxford  degree;  now  the  men  who  served  in  the 
Army  are  excused  from  half  this  requirement  and  from  some  of  the 
(>xaininatioii  requirciiuMits.  These  concessions  will  enable  the 
majority  of  them  to  take  their  d(>gree  and  go  into  the  profession 
only  a  year  or  two  later  than  would  lune  been  the  case  but  for 
the  war. 

"'In  character  and  in  general  intellectual  development  they 
will  be  better  men  than  they  would  ImA'e  been  under  normal  con- 
ditions, and  in  intellectual  equipment  of  knowledge  hardly,  if 
at  all,  inferior,'  writes  the  Baliol  Master." 
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REWARDING    A    NEWSPAPER 

THE  MOST  DLSINTEUKSTEl)  and  nioritorious  puhlif 
s(^rvie(>  rendered  by  any  Amerieaii  newspai)er  during 
the  past  year  was  accomplished  by  tlie  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  to  it  has  been  awarded  the  medal  provided  as  an 
annual  award  by  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer.  Situated 
as  this  newspaper  is,  in  the  eenf(>r  of  the  stroiifrtiold  of  (lermaM 
influence  in  America,  the  ;a:ift  to  it  is  well  earned  for.  as  the 
resolution  states,  "its  strong  and  courageous  camijaign  for 
Americanism  in  a  constituency 
where  foreign  elements  made 
such  a  ]K)licy  hazardous  from  a 
business  point  of  view."  /riir 
JoitrNul  itself,  which  prints  with 
pride  a  representation  of  the 
medal,  accepts  t  h(>  gift  as  a  recog- 
nition of  its  efforts  in  "clearing 
Wisconsin's  name."  These 
words,  evincing  its  local  patriot- 
ism, appear  as  the  (caption  of  the 
article  which  tells  the  story. 
The  first  award  of  the  medal 
was  made  in  .lune,  191S.  to  th«> 
New  York  Times  "for  printing 
in  full  valuable  documents 
affecting  the  issues  of  the  war." 
The  distinguished  services  of  The 
Journal  are  thus  rehearsed  by 
Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion of  The  Journal: 


of  the  countrv  and  to  luemberKof  Congress  and  other  influential 
Americans  in  all  pails  <.r  the  East  ai\d  Middle  West." 

The  Pulitzer  prizi'  "for  tho  American  novel  published  during 
the  year  which  shall  best  present  the  wholesome  at(nosf)here  of 
American  life  and  the  highest  standard  of  American  manners  and 
manhood"  was  awarded  this  year  to  "The  Magnificent  Amber- 
sons,"  by  Booth  Tarkington.  It  is  annoimced  that  the  thf^aters 
next  year  will  be  full  of  plays  by  .Mr.  Tarkington,  tidings  that 
make  Mr.  Hammond,  of  the  Chicago  Trrhi/nr,  "fear"  that  some 
day  a  dramatization  of  this  novel  will  be  announ(!«(d. 


THK  H.VND-PRKSS  OK  LONG- .\ CIO. 


FRANKMN.  THE   I'.VTKON  S.\INT  OF  I>K1NTI.\<.;.     THK    I,.\TIN 
WOKUS    KKKEI-V   TKANSLATIOI)    AS    "MAHK   (JF   IIONOH." 


THE    PULITZER    MEDAL   KOK    .VEWSPAPERS. 

"  For  the  most  distinguished  and  meritorious  service"  rendered  during  the  year. 


"The  Milwaukee  Journal  was 
one  of  the  first  newspapers  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the 
absolutely  uncivilized  methods  employed  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment in  conducting  its  war  against  civilization.  It  was  the 
first  newspaper  of  the  country  to  employ  an  editor  for  Ihe  sole 
purpose  of  following  German  propaganda.  It  made  thousands 
of  translations  from  the  German-language  press  of  the  country 
to  show  how  thoroughly  Germanism  was  entrenched  in  the  hearts 
of  the  editors  of  these  papers.  It  now  holds  in  its  vaults  almost 
5,000,000  words  of  original  translation  of  propaganda  and  other 
pro-German  matter. 

"In  its  editorials,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  it  has 
followed  an  aljsolutely  and  unswervingly  American  attitude. 
In  a  city  where  the  German  element  has  long  prided  itself  on 
its  preponderating  influence.  The  Journal  courageously  attacked 
such  members  of  that  element  as  put  Germany  above  America. 
It  printed,  during  the  period  of  the  war,  thousands  of  columns 
of  special  matter  on  Germanism  in  Germany  and  in  this  country. 

"It  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  American  newspaper 
to  demand  the  recall  of  the  charter  of  the  National  German- 
American  Alliance,  after  having  given  in  its  (Columns  ample 
evidence  of  the  nefarious  activities  of  that  organization.  It  has 
consistently  urged  that  foreign-language  instruction  be  removt-d 
from  the  graded-seliool  curriculum,  and  that  such  study  be  re- 
served for  the  high  school.  In  this  it  has  been  successful.  It 
has  agitated  against  the  Germanizing  influence  of  the  German- 
language  theater,  and  has  urged,  with  success,  that  plays  in 
German  at  least  be  kept  ofT  American  boards  until  peace  is  signed. 

"Early  seeing  the  hand  of  German  propaganda  in  American 
politics,  it  showed  up  a  Milwaukee  meeting  of  German  clergy- 
men conducted  against  the  National  Government  and  planned 
by  leaders  of  the  American  Embargo  Conference  who  have  since 
been  properly  labeled  by  the  Federal  courts  of  the  land. 

"It  has  consistently  opposed  the  reelection  of  Wist^onsin 
congressmen,  both  Republican  and  Democratic,  whose  records 
have  not  e.xprest  the  highest  Americanism.  It  did  its  share  in 
showing  up  the  telegraphic  propaganda  by  which  Germany  hoped 
to  keep  this  country  out  of  the  war. 

"It  is  estimated  that,  in  its  effort  to  show  these  things,  The 
Journal  printed,  from  November,  1915,  to  November,  1917,  no 
less  than  750,000  words  of  original  matter  not  printed  by  any 
other  paper  in  the  United  vStates.  Some  of  the  more  important 
exclusive  stories  were  sent  out  in  proof  to  all  the  great  newspapers 


PLIGHT  OF  GERMAN  PROFESSORS— Unlike  Russia,  Ger- 
many has  forgotten  all  about  its  professors,  and  quite  left 
them  out  of  account  in  the  reconstruction.  Their  state  arou.ses 
the  sympathy  of  an  observer  in  the  London  Times,  who  sees 
their  puzzled  distraction  over  the  way  things  are  going.  "They 
have  been  accustomed  for  so  long  to  find  philosophical,  historical, 
and  metaphysical  glosses  on  Kaiserism  and  world-|)olicy  that 
they  had  come  to  believe  themselves  a  necessary  part  of  the 
state."  New  Germanj'  is  .seen  "ostentatiously  doing  without 
them,  finding  a  place  in  the  Constitution  for  Counc-ils  of  Work- 
men, but  forgetting  all  about  the  intellectuals."  One,  however. 
has  had  the  energy  to  arise  and  protest  against  being  neglected: 
but  his  sop  to  the  Cerberus  of  the  ))roletariat  is  swelled  cvvn 
beyond  what  he  offered  to  the  watch-dog  of  Kai-serism: 

"  Dr.  Paul  Natorj).  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  professor  of 
})hilosophy  and  author  of  treatises  on  such  subjects  as  the 
relation  of  Hegelian  personality  to  the  Kuliur  of  common 
peoy)le,  writes  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeituufj  to  say  that  even  the 
Russian  Bolsheviki  base  their  system  of  government  on  the 
theories  of  intellectuals.  He  is  quite  clear  that  Cjerniany  is 
going  to  the  dogs.  He  admits  that  the  old  system  has  \amshed 
irrecoverably. 

"'The  old  system  can  not  be  restored;  no  angel  from  hea\('n 
could  reestablish  it,  the  most  undreamed-of  man  of  power  could 
not  compel  the. nation  to  it  again.' 

"The  present  disorder  is  a  legacy  from  the  old  system.  The 
autocratic  and  bureaucratic  government  ruled  so  well  that  thc^ 
peoi)le  lost  the  capacity  of  ruling  themselves,  and  nou  that 
freedom  has  been,  so  to  speak,  thrust  on  them,  they  are  only 
muddling  things.  But  there  is  a  way  of  salvation,  which  Dr. 
Natorj)  does  not  describe  with  gceat  lucidity,  altho  he  u  ake.> 
it  clear  that  the  professors  are  to  resume  their  old  authorit.w 

"'We  intellectuals  have  stood  on  one  side  too  long  and  ha\  e 
not  allowed  the  common  people,  assailed  by  bitter  need,  to  Inou 
if  we  are  on  their  sid(  or  not.  We  must  show  them  that  we  our- 
selves are  a  little  more  radical  than  the  radicals,  more  re\  olu- 
tionary  than  the  revolutionaries ;  that  we  wish  to  build  up  a  new 
structure  on  cleared  ground.'" 


RIVALRIES   IN  GOOD   WORKS 


M 


ETHODISM    FEELS   THE    RESPONSIBILITY   of 

rvangelizatioii  on  thf  fontineiil  of  Europe  resting  upon 
its  shoulders  more  hoavilj-  than  upon  other  branches  of 

the  Christian  Chureh,  for  it  is  fifty  years  since  its  work  there 

was  first  inaugurated  among  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians. 

Other  denominations,  liowever,  are  by  no  means  obli\-iou5  of  the 

present  opportunities  there.     By  the  time  the  war  began  there 

were  75,000  European  members  of  the  ^lethodist  Chuix'h  in 

eleven    conferences    and    missions.     Work    was    estabUshed    in 

France  in  1907.     These  facts,  according  to  Dr.  Frank  Mason 

North,  made  it  natural 

for  Methodism  to  take 

up  relief  efforts  at  the 

very  outset  of  the  war, 

and    work    was   started 

among  orj)han  and  refu- 
gee    children,    first    at 

Grenoble   and    ne.xt    at 

Naples.       The    French 

work  has  grown  so  that 

there     ar(>     now     four 

Methodist   homes;  and 

the  .Naples  center,  pre- 
sided   o\(!r    by    Signor 

Kiccardo       Santi,     has 

eighty  boys   and   girls. 

The  amount  which  the 

Church  proposes  to  raise 

in  1919  for  this  work  is 

.«'^.oO(),00().  and  work  wll 

Ix'e.Ntended  into  Spain, 

Rouniania,  and  the  Jugo- 
slav states.    Dr.  North , 

writing    in     The    World 

Outhol:     (N(>\v      York), 

speaks  of  tlie  ])roposed 

extension  of  this  work: 

"The  armistice  did  not  i)ut  an  end  to  tlie  necessity  for  work 
among  chihh-en.  1  nst(>ad  of  closing  our  orphanages,  we  shall  need 
to  build  more.  We  purpose  to  establisli  one  in  the  redeemed 
lands  of  Italy  at  Trent,  a  memorial  to  Ca-sare  Battisti;  one, 
perhaps,  on  the  Marne  battle-field;  wlien  the  Balkans  open  to 
us,  the  orphaned  children  there  should  find  us  ready. 

"Dunng  the  war  our  relief-work  naturally  centered  about  Iho 
children.  At  present  it  just  as  naturally  focuses  around  the 
people  who  are  returning  to  devastated  homes  in  France  and 
Italy.  In  France  our  work  of  helping  these  people  is  localized. 
The  Government  has  assign(>d  to  the  Methodist  Ki)isc()])al 
Church  the  ministry  in  relief  and  nu-onstruction  in  ele\  en 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  Belleaii  Wood. 

"  Chateau-ThitTry  its<'lf  i.s  not  included  in  our  district  for  recon- 
struction, but  we  propose ito  use  it  as  a  (listril>uting  post  and  as 
a  center  for  the  goofl  offices  of  big  brotherhood  for  the  entire 
section.  There  we  plan  to  build  a  foi/cr  equipped  for  the  recreation 
and  re-creation  of  all  the  surrounding  villages.  In  {hh  Jo'ijer,  wv 
shall  attemj)t  to  do  for  Kreneh  fainilies,  in  part  at  least,"  what 
wclfai'e-huts  did  for  the  soldiers  during  th(>  war. 

"Casas  in  the,  redeemed  lands  of  Italy,  will  l)e  similar  to 
these  French  foifcrn.  .  .Each  will  serve  as  a  distributing  c(>nter  for 
-jupplies,  will  in  ■  some  instances  he  headquarters  for  district 
workers^nurses,  coi />br/e«j;«,:  friendly  visitors — and  will  also 
be  equipped,  it  may  beiSvitTi  moving  i)ictures  and  victrolas  to  aid 
in  social  life. 

"Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Red  Cross  we  have. begun, 
the  distril)ution  of  necessities,  but  much  of  the  material  \vc  shall 


(  i.iiitcby  r.£    '  The  World  OiitlooU,"  New  York . 


SIGNOR  SANTI  AND  HIS  ORPHANS. 

Tlie  head  of  the  Methodist  orphanage  at  Naples  looks  after  eighty  of  the  450,000 
.     ,   .  war-orplians  now  a  charge  for  Italy. 


use  nuist  be  collected  here  and  sent  over  as  special  Methodist 
relief-cargoes. 

"Important  as  these  forms  of  relief -work  arc,  Methodism  miist 
have  a  more  permanent"  policy  if  we  hope  to  be  an  agency  of 
lasting  good  to  Europe.  In  a  few-  years  the  orphans  we  are  car- 
ing for  A\dll  be  grown,  and  the  people  of  the  battle-fields  will  be 
estabUshed  in  new  homes.  With  these  conditions  in  ^^ew,  we 
are  planning  many  of  our  institutions  so  that  they  wnll  have 
continued  usefulness  in  more  normal  times. 

"For  example,  our  orphanage  for  boys  at  Charvieu,  near 
Lyons,  is  on  a  two-hundred-acre  farm.  There  we  plan  to  develop 
a  model  farm  where  the  boys  can  be  taught  scientific  agriculture, 

and  where  farmers  from 
the  surrounding  country- 
can  see  modern  machin- 
ery in  use. 

"A  similar  farm  may 
be  established  among 
the  clifif  -  dwellers  of 
SeieU,  in  Sicily,  and  one, 
possibly,  somewhere  in 
the  Balkans.  • 

"Work  in  the  cities 
of  Europe  is  no  less  im- 
portant than  rural  work. 
Naples  is  typical  of  our 
plans  for  the  gr<'at  sea- 
ports and  industrial 
centers.  In  Naples  w'c 
ah'eady  have  a  central 
building.  Part  of  it  is 
rented,  part  is  used  as  a 
church,  and  part  houses 
the  orphans. 

"The  crowded  city  is 
not  the  place  for  an  in- 
stitution for  children.. 
It  is  planned  to  move 
this  orphanage  to  th-.v 
suburbs,  and  in  the 
rooms  which  they  have 
occupied  we  shall  estaji- 
hsh  other  work. 

"For   otiier    children 

who  are  nx)t  orphans  we 

need  a  daj'  nursery.     Since  1914,  as  never  before,  the  women 

of  Europe  are  worlcing  in  factories,  and  they  need  a  place  to 

leave  their  children  during  the  day." 

'.  ■  ^^y' 
Italy  and  France  show  accomplished  facts,  but  Methodists 

have  other  European  lands  in  mind  for  the  exercise  of  their 

good  works.     Dr.  North  proceeds: 

"In  Russia  our  enteri)rise  is  already  established,  and  during 
1919  we  e.xpect  to  strengthen  the  places  already  occujjied  and  to 
begin  work  in  one  or  two  other  stations  mad(>  im])ortant  by- the 
war.  Most  careful  study  will  hv  gi\ en  to  the  religious,  political, 
and  economic  problems  in  Russia  in  order  that. wise  i)<)licies  may 
underlie -.thewhole  sch(Mn(>  of  work  when  und(>rtaken  in  any; 
<•oml)n^hensi^■(>  "program. 

."  Rece.nt;ppli1i('al  changes  make  i)()ssil)le  enlarged  work  in  the 
Balkans.  t"he .exact  tyjK'  and  metiiod  of  which  will  be  determined 
after  consideration  and  consultation,  both  on  the  field  and  at 
home. 
-  "Under  instructions  of  tlie  .Mission  Board,  work  has  been 
opened  in  Spain' by  the  taking  over  of  mission  schools  in  Seville 
and 'Alicante.  Other  iilans  for  Spain  are  pending,  awaiting 
a(lvic(>s 'from,  the  rei)n>seutatives  now  in  confer(>nce  with  the 
Protestant  forces  on  the  t\vh\. 

"'Europe,'  in  our  evangelical  inograni,  includes  North  Africa, 
where  the-w-ar  has  cr<>ated  an  unprec(>dented  opportunity. 
Kverywheiv  ()ur  hostels  are  full,  and  there  are  great  opportuni- 
ties lor  the  o.xteusiou  of  Chrisliau  work  among  both  the  .iU'abs 
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and  (h«'  Berbers.  As  this  is  written,  the  arniisliee  l)as  not  ))een 
eiuied.  W  1  await  the  sii^nint;' ot"  the  Treaty  that  we  may  I'ornin- 
late  phuis  with  rejiard  to  tlie  thirty  thousand  MetlKxhsls  in 
Cjerinany  and  Austria.  Chureiies  in  Alsiieeand  Lorraine  will  he 
adniinist(>red  in  eonnection  with  tlu^  Freneli  Mission. 

"The  nnderl.\infi  i)rincii>les  Tor  a  polie\'  in  I'yurope  are  (irmly 
tixt  in  tiu.'  minds  of  those  who  are  rj.>sponsil>h'  lor  tlie  Clnireh's 
enterprise  there.  The  purpose  is  not  to  supplant  Protestant 
afifeneies  now  elVeetix  ('l\'  at  woi'k,  l)ut  to  supplement  thent. 
There  is  no  zeal  lor  the  spread  of  denominational  j>ropa^anda. 
The  attempt  to  impose  American  Methodism,  as  such,  upon 
these  s(>ll"-respeetinfj;  and  in  many  ways  self-reliant  peoi)les  would 
he  idle.  It  is  true,  we  fio  into  these  lands  as  Methodists,  hut  we 
rve«)}J:ni/.e  that  the  i)roeess  of  evanfidization  must  include  the 
multiplication  of  American  Methodist  aK«'nts  or  atjencies,  chielly 
for  the  |)urpose  of  dev«>lopinf>'  anions  the  ix'oples  themselves  the 
ideals  and  the  methods  which  ha\t'  pro\ cd  fruitful  in  our  own 
land.  Kmphasis  will  be  put  not  only  upon  the  salvation  of  the 
individual,  but  upon  that  community  servici*  which  in  the 
larj^est  sense  is  an  expression  of  tlu>  orjjanized  life  of  the  Kinji;- 
dom  of  (Jod.  Kxcry  effort  will  be  nuule  to  secure  friendly  co- 
operation and  to  avoid  that  overlapi)ing  in  organization  and 
s«»rvi<*e  which  is  a  glaring  defect  in  tlie  denominational  life  of 
America.  Constantly  it  will  be  remend)ered  that  there  are 
nnllioiis  in  thes(>  lands  of  Kuro[)e  who  Iuva'c  no  (connection  what- 
ever with  any  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  that,  \viththe 
aijitations  which  are  affecting  the  strength  of  the  great  state 
churches,  the  ))rocesses  of  e\angelization  may  be  hastened  and 
gi'eatly  strengthened. 

"In  the  broader  interi)retations  of  the  commission  of  an 
e<'umenical  Church  like  our  ow  n,  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  signilicance  in  a  program  which  aims  to  de- 
velop in  other  lands  religious  .conditions  that  will  be  a  nnifving 
power  which,  i)aralleling  the  influence  of  a  i)olitical  league  of 
nations,  would  create  a  definite  kinship  between  nations  separat- 
e«l  by  history,  custom,  an<l  environment." 

The  work  of  the  Methodists  is  but  one  of  the  Protestant 
efforts  at  reconstruction.  Episcopalians  and  1^-esbj'tei'ians  are 
on  hand  with  i)lans  for  the  raising  of  other  millions  to  be  de^'oted 
to  similar  purposes.  "The  se'cts  are  competing,"  says  Dr. 
Frank  Cnsne  in  the  New^  York  Globe.  "And  everybody  is 
pleased."  But  the  Catholics  look  upon  this  work  as  proselytism. 
A  dinner  was  recently  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  presided 
over  by  Archbishop  Patrick  J.  liases,  and,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "clergy  and  laity  rejjresenting  297  parishes  of  the 
archdiocese  united  for  the  defense  of  the  faitli  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  to  Help  the  Devastated  Churches  of  France." 
Archbishop  Hayes  appealed  for  support  of  the  Catholic  effort: 

"France  is  Catholic  in  soul,  in  heart,  in  tradition,  in  spirit. 
We  ought  as  Catholics  to  do  all  we  can  for  those  who  still  remain 
faithful  to  the  living  Church. 

"We  are  trying  to  uphold  the  hand  of  General  Foch,  himself 
a  good  Catholic  as  well  as  a  good  gcjieral,  in  giving  to  his  soldiers 
an  opportunity  to  kneel  down  and  hear  the  holy  sacritice  of  the 
mass.  We  are  asking  you  to  heli)  the  Catholic  poor  who  are 
there  without  ]jlaces  of  worshi]). 

"New'  York  is  under  obligation  to  Catholic  France,  for  when 
Ave  needed  help  in  days  gone  ])y  France  aided  us,  and  now  when 
she  needs  help  we  must  assist  her.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  that  to-night  we  launch  this  appeal  to  the 
Catholics  of  New'  York." 

William  D.  Guthrie,  chairman  of  the  finance  and  executive 
committee,  as  well  as  of  the  arehdiocesan  organization,  spoke  of 
the  competitive  Protestant  work  and  gave  the  Catholic  view- 
point : 

"One  of  the  most  patriotic  and  soul-stirring  incidents  of  the 
war  was  the  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  and  cooperation  that 
was  displayed  in  the  United  War  Work  campaign  of  last  Octol)er 
and  November,  when  the  American  people,  combined  in  a  com- 
mon national  cause,  without  regard  to  creed,  raised  an  enormous 
joint  fund  of  over  $170,000,000  for  the  moral  and  social  welfare 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  spu'it  of  unity  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  war  seemed  from  the  religious  standpoint  to 
promise,  and  we  profoundly  ho])ed  assured,  the  dawn  of  an  era 
of  greater  and  truer  religious  tolerance  among  Americans. 

"X^eitlier  tile  war  nor  its  aftermath  of  misery  and  desolation 
{Continued  on  pacjc  89) 


LUTHERANS   CLINGING    TO   GERMAN 

TlIK  KKAI{  that  tlx'  Lutherans  may  be  fon-ed  l)y  "tho 
enemy"  to  abandon  German  in  church  and  school  is 
raising  an  (julcry  in  some  j)art>  of  that  denomination. 
The  enemy  is  not  this  time  the  liiblical  designation  of  Satan,  luit 
the  forces  that  are  trying  to  secure  the  Annricanizatioji  of  our 
common  s|)<'ech.  To  the  .Missouri  lyiitheran  Symid  tlie  "enemy  " 
appears  yoked  with  Satan,  however,  and  the  defenders  of  the 
faith  pre  called  to  stand. by  thejr  guns.  Before  the  amalgama- 
tion o.r  Lutheran  bodies  la«l  yejtr  tin-  Missouri  Synod  was  rafed 
as  bj'  far-tlie  larg(!st  Lntheran  Synod  in"  the  I'liifed  States, 
embracing  in  its  territory  thirty-one  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  Dr.  II,  K. .Carroll's  book  (nij"The  I{eligio.us 
Forces  in  the  United  State-s"  it.s  statistical  sfatus.is. given  as 
"thirteen  districts  or  sub.synodsi  and  1,.")98  organizations,  with 
1,2(11  church  edifices,  valued  at  !tll<),7r)<>..">:r),  and  203.211  com- 
municants." Its  utterances  against  what  it  regards  as  assaults 
on  its  liberties  are  ])ut  forth  in  an  eight-page  ))ampl)let  in  the 
German  language  with  the  title  "Lutherans,  Wake  Up!"  It 
notes  that  there  js." world-wide  confusion  and  unrest,"  but 
more  particularlv  sees  the  "p(n"tent  of  great  events"  in  its  own 
synod,  and  especially  in  "immediate  circles  of  Fort  Wayne." 

"Never  since  the  foundaticm  of  our  city  ha\e  we  Lutherans 
found  ourseht'S  in  so  great  danger  as  at  the  ])resent  minute, 
and  it  is  our  holy  duty  by  all  just  means  to  protect  and  defend 
ourselves  against  this  real,  earnest,  and  threatening  danger, 
whi<'h  draws  ever  nearer.  What,  then,  is  this  great  threatening 
peril?  In  brief  but  weighty  words  the  danger  consists  in  this, 
that  we  are  very  likely  to  lose  (completely  our  Lutheran  dt;- 
nominational  schools,  and  more  or  less  als(j  our  religious  freedom. 
Pra.v,  dear  reader,  sto])  and  weigh  the  full  ))ortentousness  of 
these  words." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  signs  indicate  more  and  more  from 
time  to  time  that  the  existence  of  these  denominational  schools 
is  in  question.  A  S(Ties  of  States  have  proposed  laws  which 
impinge  upon  the  rights  of  the  denominational  schools  and  pre- 
scribe what  shall  be  taught  in  institutions  which  are  supported 
entirely  })y  Lutherans  without  the  helj)  of  the  State,  and  also 
Avhat  shall  not  be  taught.  ^Moreover,  there  is  prospect  of  the 
introduction  into  Congress  of  laws  which  put  all  their  schools 
in  jeopard  J'.     Further: 

."What  we  know  is  this,  that  by  many  'sw-tarian  churches' 
and  by  millions  of  the  unbelievers  in  this  land  our  dear  Christian 
denominational  schools  have  long  been  hated,  and  these  people 
wish  to  use  the  present  stormy  times  in  (jrder  to  attain  th?ir 
purpose.  We  can  easily  foresee  that  if  these  people  can  in  any 
wa.v  make  it  pass,  they  will  do  away  entirely  with  the  denomi- 
national schools." 

Lutherans  are  as  a  consequence  urged  "to  take  their  hands 
out  of  their  pockets  and  stand  at  attention." 

"Do  you  know  that  in  the  last  two  j-ears  436  of  the  schools 
of  our  synod  have  disappeared  and  have  dosed?  Just  think 
of  it,  436  of  our  schools  have  "^ceased  to  exist  within  two  years. 
Is  not  that  a  stroke  out  of  the  blue?  Who  can  tell  Ikjw  many 
of  our  dear  children-souls  are  lost  fore%er  on  account  of  these 
conditions?  Do  you  know  that  the  following  motto  is  now  the 
slogan  among  the  sects.  'One  land,  one  speech,  one  church"? 
From  this  it  is  eA'ideiit  that  the  enemj-  is  directing  its  aim  not 
simply  against  the  German  speech,  but  also  against  (iiir  entii'e 
evangelical  Luthf^an  Church?  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
tendency  of  the  ijresent.  is  in  the  direction  of  completely  for- 
bidding German  preaching,  German  songs  in  the  church,  German 
prayers  in  our  divine  service.  In  one  State  of  our  laud  this  has 
already  come  to  pass.  Can,  then,  any  one  ghe  us  the  assurance 
that  such  like  lawsshatl-  not  in  future  l)e  introduced  into  the 
United  States  Congress,  which  then,  naturally,  would  be  enforced 
througlumt  the  entire  land?"     -  •  .      ■ 

At  this  p(jint  tlie  pamphlet  breaks  iiito  poetr.v  which  speaks 
about  the  enemy,  and  this  enemy  it  identifies  with  Satan. 
However,  the  pamphlet  continues: 

"We    Lutherans    are  .arming   ourselves.     We    call    ourselveis 
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to  tlif  ranks.  We  inak*-  ourselvos  ready  in  order  to  stand  like  a 
protecting  wall  by  our  denominational  schools  and  our  (lermau 
l^utheran  service,  in  the  last  two  weeks  about  two  thousand 
.arnest.  diligent  Lutherans  here  in  Fort  Wayne  and  vicinity 
have  come  iigain  under  the  banner  of  their  heavenly  leader  of 
the  host,  in  firm  faith  and  witli  joyous  courage  to  fight  against 
Satan  and  his  company,  and  in  l)e}ialf  of  our  schools,  our  beauti- 
ful, divine  schools,  and  our  undiminislied  religious  freedom. 
Will  you  also  take  up  the  l)auner  for  these  .sacred  things?" 

Two  thing.s  are  imperative  for  loyal  Lutherans.  These  are, 
to  pray  and  to  work,  and  then  in  the  next  place  to  join  the  Fort 
Wayne  Council  of  the  Lutheran  Laymen's  League,  which  is  the 
union  of  the  two  thousand  Lutherans  of  the  region  spoken  of 
above.  All  communicants  of  the  churches,  mothers  of  families, 
girls,  children,  not  less  than  men,  are  invited  to  this  member- 
.ship.  Entrance,  it  seems,  "involves  the  payment  of  only  a 
dollar  a  year,  and  in  so  serious  and.important  a  cause  Avho  will 
not  unite?"  The  pamphlet  closed  with  the  remark  that  the 
danger  is  ever  more  threatening  and  gi'ows  constantly  nearer. 


AGAINST   THE   COMMUNITY   CHURCH 


THE  OTHKK  SIDE  of  the  Community  Church  idea 
is  presented  by  one  who  does  not  at  all  see  the  brilliant 
aspect  rei)resented  by  John  Haynes  Holmes,  who  has 
converted  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  into  a  non-sectarian 
church  requiring  not  e'ven  a  profession  of  faith  for  membership, 
certainly  no  emphasis  upon  anything  that  might  be  called 
"C/hristian."  Dr.  Holmes  rings  the  old  slogan  of  a  church  "of  the 
people,  by  the  i)eople,  and  for  the  people,"  and  rejoices  in  the 
divorcement  of  the  denominational  alliance.  There  is  a  bright 
%"ision  of  a,  coming  day  when  the  Community  Chux-ch  "wiU  unite 
in  a  common  brotherhood  all  the  people  who  desire  to  serve 
without  regard  to  ract ,  class,  or  previous  condition  of  reUgious 
servitude."  Some  arguments  against  this  project  are  presented 
in  The  CongregaHonaUsl  (Boston)  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Holt,  who 
exhibits  the  indictment  most  crucially  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  small  community; 

"Isolation  is  the  curse  of  the  small  community.  The  only 
point  of  contact  which  many  communities  have  with  the  outside 
world  is  through  the  chc.nnels  of  an  international  church  organ- 
ization which  takes  community  thought  out  to  the  world-i)rol)- 
lems  and  brings  world-problems  and  world-characters  to  the 
commimity.  If  the  church  is  now  isolated  with  the  community, 
how  great  is  that  isolation! 

"Again,  tlu  small  community  does  not  spontaneously  generate 
a  beautiful  spirit  of  worshij)  out  of  its  own  uncultivated  re- 
sources. One  wise  man  plus  one  wise  man  plus  one  wise  man 
]>lus  one  wise  man  may  <'reate  a  council  of  great  Avisdom,  but 
one  fool  plus  one  fool  plus  one  fool  plus  one  fool  will  never  give 
expression  to  anything  except  accentuated  foolishness.  The 
scrubby,  degenerate  stock  of  some  herds  of  wild  horses  is  the 
I>roduct  of  isolation  and  inbi-eeding.  The  great  stock-bn?eders 
of  the  West  search  the  world  for  strains  of  the  best  breeds  which 
they  may  introduce  into  their  Western  herds  in  order  to  build 
up  the  qiialit\  of  these  herds.  The  scrub  stock  is  found  in  the 
communities  where  no  outside  blood  has  had  the  chance  to 
jKnetrate.  The  strongest  contribution  to  a  scrub  human  stock 
which  coiild  ]«■  nuide  Avould  be  made  by  a  community  church 
which  isolated  the  j)eoi)l(  from  the  })est  Avhich  has  existed  in  the 
])ast  religious  history  or  does  exist  in  present  lifi'. 

"It  will  doubtless  be  maintained  l)y  those  directing  the 
( 'omimmitA  ( 'luirch  Movement  lliat  it  contemplates  the  linking 
of  the  communities  together  in  larger  fellowship.  But  dots  any 
one  think  that  all  other  religious  organizations  wiU  be  displaced, 
and  .shall  we  not  have  one  more  religious  organization  multi- 
plying denominations  in  tlu'  interest  of  church  unit\  ?  Has  the 
history  of  i)art  of  our  denominali<ms  nothing  to  teaeh  us  along 
this  line?" 

The  logic  of  dispensing  with  Christian  attributes  for  the 
(/ommunity  Church  is  declared  unassailahh'.  "Such  must  l)e 
the.  case  with  the  church  which  decides  to  stand  on  a  com- 
munity platform,"  says  Mr.  Holt:  luit,  he  nuiintains,  "this  only 
proves  how  much  s\iperior  is  the  ehurch  which  i'*  willing  to  stand 


(m  a  Christian  platform  and  maintain  a  comjnunity  program." 
For— 

".Such  a  church  keeps  itstlf  in  touch  with  the  best  which  the 
world  has  known  and  at  the  same  time  places  this  best  at  the 
disposal  of  the  most  needy  community  in  fellowship  and 
service,  and  such  a  church  will  of  necessity  relate  itself  not  to 
some  rarefied  form  of  the  church  invisible,  >mt  to  some  sensible 
form  of  the  church  \  isible. 

"Agam  the  advocate  of  the  Comnuinity  Chiu'ch  as:;umes  that 
geography  is  the  determining  fact  in  the  hves  of  people.  Geog- 
raphy may  bring  i)tople  together,  but  it  is  totally  lacking  in 
power  to  cause  them  to  imite.  Tht  organization  which  draws 
a  quahtative  line  through  human  society  will  never  organiziP" 
l)eople  on  the  basis  of  geography.  A  man's  foes  may  be  those- 
of  his  own  household  and  his  own  commimitv. 

"The  advocates  of  no  deuominationalism  gratuitously  assume 
that  a  denomination  can  bring  only  tjranny  to  a  community, 
which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  A  denomination 
may  be  the  channel  through  which  the  nation's  greatest  bless- 
ings can  come  to  a  comnmuity.  Great  personalities  find  their 
influence  extended  to  CAcn  the  most  out  of  the  way  place  through 
ecclesiastical  channels.  The  denominations  with  their  Aperts 
can  carry  expert  knowledge  to  communities  which  would  other- 
Avise  be  entirely  lacking  in  help  along  these  Unes.  An  organiza- 
tion may  be  a  soiu'ce  of  life-giving  power.  Such  a  program 
as  the  Interclmroh  World  jSIovement  offers  to  the  small  com- 
munity has  infinitely  more  of  promise  than  the  program  of  the 
Community  Church." 

Less  opposition  appears  in  The  CkrisHan  Register  (Boston), 
which  formerh  functioned  as  the  spokesman  of  the  I'^nitarian 
Church.  It  prefers  to  be  regarded  noAv  as  a  journal  of  liberal 
Christianity,  going  not  so  far  as  Dr.  Holmes  in  casting  off  the 
terms  which  signify  alliance  with  the  historic  Church.  lu 
the  following  reasoning  it  appears  that  the  whole  matter  is  - 
more  a  question  of  terms  than  of  inner  spirit,  aod  Dr.  Holmes, 
in  nmuing  ahead  of  his  time,  anticipates  the  future  indeed, 
but  denies  himseU'  some  of  the  strength  of  the  present.    We  read: 

"Now  Dr.  Holmes  will  have  his  chance.  The  church  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Community  Church  of  New  York, 
and  it  will  proceed  to  "receive  members."  according  to  his  state- 
ment, 'in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  end  that  a  community 
receives  its  inhabitants — on  the  basis,  that  is  to  say,  of  citizen- 
ship. Any  man  or  woman  who  is  a  citizen  of  a  commimity 
Avill  1>y  that  faet  also  be  a  member  of  the  church.  [We  hope  so.] 
As  freely  as  he  enters  the  town-meeting  and  shares  in  the  public 
business,  so  freely  will  he  enter  the  town  chiu'ch  and  sliare  in  ' 
the  public  worship."  Making  alloAvance  for  negligent  towns- 
peoi)le,  surely  this  is  an  acceptable  proposition.  In  fact,  it  is 
already  in  effect  in  many  places,  tho  with  explicit  Christian  con- 
ditions. The  Community  Church  as  'the  comnuinity  function- 
ing religiously'  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  th(>  Massachusetts 
Federation,  and  in  Colorado  they  are  attempting  essentially 
the  same  thing  in  toAvns  where  denominations  are  not  in  opera- 
tion. Tho  he  eliminates  the  Christian  name.  Dr.  Holmes 
here  describes  an  entirely  Christian  ideal.  It  is  congenial 
to  the  Unitarian  denomination,  which  in  everj''  community  is 
peculiarly  in  SAUipathy  Avith  the  comnmnity  rather  than  the 
sectarian  mind.  We  are  not,  moreoAer,  sticklers  for  a  namt>. 
Or.  Holmes  only  launches  upon  an  enterprise  ahead  of  his 
time.  Other  churches  CAeryAvhere  are  doing  in  denominational 
name  almost  as  supersectarian  Avork  as  Dr.  Holmes  is  doing, 
and  the\  A\ill  do  it  with  less  of  the  name  more  and  more.  And 
denominations  Avill  pass  aAvay.  We  have  never  doubted  that. 
Let  lis  get  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  What  is  the  religitm 
of  Jesus  Christ  l)ut  that  Aery  nameless  and  ekniental  huuian 
thing  which  is  natiAc  to  every  soul?  In  sum,  Christianity  has 
its  distinction  not  because  it  is  something  sui  generis,  but  because 
more  than  any  other  religion  av(  beliexe  it  is  the  common  and 
natural  religion  of  all  mankind,  in  doctrine,  spii-it,  and  deed. 
More  than  one  Unitarian  dislikes  his  name.  It  arouses  in 
many  minds  all  the  diffi<-ult  feelings  that  embarrass  any  other 
d(  tioitiiiuition.  It  remains  to  see  how  quickly  the  ncAV  idea 
grows.  Of  course,  it  will  not  mean  that  the  members  Avill 
agree  in  all  things:  liut  they  will  haAe  less  and  less  regard'for 
an  already  diminishing  list  of  beliefs.  Of  these  there  are  many 
Avliich  mean  notliing  aiul  add  Tiothing  to  the  life  that  noAV  is 
or  is  to  be.  The  reall.A  greatest  thing  of  all  is  that  only  a 
Christian  Church  could  become  a  Community  Church.  Hut 
this,  we  understanil.  Dr.  Holmes  denies." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS   SOUPS 


^'TH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


Nature's  best — 
made  better  by  Campbeirs 

We  use  hand-picked  beans  from  selected  crops,  a  par- 
ticularly tasty  sauce  made  from  vine-ripened  tomatoes, 
and  fine-flavored  bacon-pork. 

By  Campbell's  method  the  fresh  natural  tomato  flavor 
and  the  richness  of  the  pork  are  blended  completely 
with  the  beans,  giving  them  a  distinctly  pleasing  quality. 
They  are  thoroughly  and  evenly  cooked,  inviting,  tender, 
easy  to  digest.    A  dish  the  whole  family  will  enjoy. 


One 


size 


15c  a  Can 


One  kind 


except  west  of  Mississip|:)i  Ri\er  aiici  in  Canada 
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RECONSTRUCTION -PROBLEMS 

"N.rnO.^S  I\  Rebirth" — a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especiaUv  designed  for  High  School  I'se 


] 
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Editorial  Note. — In  the  Educational  J)ej)artment  of  The  Literary  Digest  the  cloitns  of  various  nations  for  a  new  alinement  of 
boundaries  arc  presented  as  the  seU-sanic.  Stations  sel  tliein  douit.  The  decisions  reached  hji  the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  ^oHl  in 
due  course  be  reported  in  the  rn  ir^  record  of  Thk  Litkrary  Digest,  as  also  the  press  coitntienl  from  direr.s  anr/Ies. 


FINLAND 


RLCENT  HISTORY  OF  FINLAND— The  collapse  of  im- 
perialistic Kus.^ia  nulod  a  domination  over  Finland 
again.st  Avhich  this  latter  country  had  labored  diu-ing 
a  quarter  of  a  centurj".  But  two  new  enemies  appeared  in  the 
field  against  Finland's  independence  in  German  imperialism 
and  Bolshev-ism.  Germany  s<night  control  of  Finland  as  a 
northern  outpost  of  the  empire.  Through  German  settlers  and 
pro-German  sympathizers,  as  the  Xew  York  Sun  points  out, 
she  carried  on  a  campaign  that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
strong  military'  force  conti-oUed  by  experienced  German  officers. 
Conflict  lietweeti  this  force 
and  a  nati^  e  Finnish  arm> 
is  estimated  t<»  have  cost 
the  lives  of  .")(».000  Fiims. 
The  advantage  rested  Avith 
Germany,  l>ut  l)efore  Ber- 
lin could  carrA  out  its  plan 
of  establishing  a  Finnish 
kingdom,  ruled  by  a  Prus- 
sian ])rinceling.  Crermany 
met  military  defeat  on  the 
Western  Front. 

INTERNAL  POLITICS 
— Tho  the  majority  of  the 
Finns  have  been  pro-Ally 
in  sentiment.  The  >^uii 
notes,  two  active  partieN 
have  been  contending  for 
the  control  of  affairs.  The 
strength  the  Germans 
showed  was  largely  due  to 
the  belief  that  they  would 
help  the  Finns  in  theii- 
fight  against  Bolshevism. 
But  through  their  own 
efforts  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  anti-Bolshe- 
vilci  in  northern  Kussia 
the  Finns  have  succeeded 
in  freeing  their  country 
from  the  immediate  i)eril 
of  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment. Coiisequentfy  tho 
(terman  element  lias  ceased  to  e.xist  as  a  fa<-tor  in  the  political 
situation  of  Finland  and  the  two  i)arties  there  have  "  retiniied 
to  the  original  matter  of  contention:  Slmll  tlie  future  govern- 
ment be  monarchical  or  republican  in  form?  "  On  tlic  latter 
point  a  Stockhohii  corrcs|)()nd('nt  of  the  London  Tinux  wrote, 
as  long  ago  as  last  Fcbruarv .  to  tliis  t-fVecl : 

''  As  for  the  controversy  between  the  K(  publicans  and  Mon- 
archists which  raged  .so  tiercely  tlwonglioii(  last  summer,  it  no 
longer  seems  to  arouse  any  strong  interest.  l'rol)ably  it  Avill 
remain  uns«'ttled  for  a  long  tiiiu'  to  come,  and  no  one  nuich 
cares  whether  it  is  settled  or  not.  Competent  (H)inioii  appears 
to  be  iiiianimous.  holding  tlial  constitutionally — that  is,  by  the 
CJonstitution  of  1772  Kiidand  is,  in  fact,  a  tnonarcliy.  lint 
it  is  without  a  monarch,  and  there  is  no  pro.spect  of  its  getting 
one,  since  the  new  Diet  which  is  to  be  elected  in  a  few  weeks' 
time  will  eertaiidy  c(»nlain  a  republican   majority — a  majority, 


FINLAND. 

1  lie  area  lincil  <li;i(i<)iiall>  Jias  a  i»'e|)()ii(leraiice  of  Finn  |)()piilaiiort.    Tlic  solid  lilacic 
line  indicad's  Finland's  iKmndary  claims  afiaiiist   Kussia. 


however,  which   will  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  change  of  the! 
Constitution. 

"  The  issue  had  real  importance  Avliile  there  was  a  question 
of  offering  the  tlu-one  to  a  (ierman  Prince,  partly  because  it 
involved  a  definite  orientation  in  Finland's  foreign  policy, 
partly  because  there  was  an  intention  of  eonfen-ing  iery  wide 
powers  on  the  new  king.  But  now  if  there  aa  ere  to  be  a  monarch 
he  woidd  pi-obably  be  a  Scandinavian  Prince,  aiul  his  ])owers 
would  be  merely  nominal.  And  so  th.e  Avhole  question  retains 
little  more  than  academic  interest.  In  the  meantime  General 
Mannerheim  as  Regent  fulfils  the  functions  of  a  strong  con- 
stitutional monarch  witli   great   iclat  and  in  a  manner  which 

appears  to  give  Aery  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  His  per- 
sonal position  is  extremely 
strong,  since  the  Socialists 
ha  AC  less  objection  to  him 
than  they  Avould  have  to 
any  other  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  upper  class, 
Avhile  his  reputation  for 
standing  Avell  Avitli  the 
Entente  makes  him  indis- 
pensable from  the  point 
of  A'iew  of  the  bourgeois 
parties." 

FINLAND'S  E-\RLIER 
HISTORY  —  Ever  '  since 
Finland  has  been  histori- 
cally kuoAvn.  Ave  are  in- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of 
Information  of  the  Fiimish 
GoAeriunent  (XeAV  York), 
it  has  been  subjected  to 
oppression  by  its  neighbors 
on  t  he  east  aiid  ■  on  the 
west.  AfttT  Sweden  con- 
(piered  the  (-(Uintry  in  IIT)? 
Finland  beeame  the  battle- 
ground of  wars  Avaged  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Russia. 
By  the  officials  of  tho 
Swe<lish  GoAernment  ¥m~ 
land's  populace  was  kept 
in  poverty  and  want  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole  Avas 
lield  in  a  state  of  intellec- 
tual and  economic  subjection.  The  Finnish  (io\ernmeiit"s  bureau 
of  information  relates  further  that — ■  ■ 

'"When  Russia  con(HH>red  the  country  in  ISOU.  the  reigning 
Czar.  Alexander  1.,  solemnly  declared  Finland  an  autonomous 
country  "  belonging  among  the  nations  of  the  world.'  and  solemnly 
Aowed  fot  himself  and  liis  successors  that  the  guaranties  given 
to  Finland  regarding  her  internal  government.  Avould  always  be 
resixcted  and  inviolabh".  iiut  a  new  period  of  darkness  thi-eatened 
Finland  when  C/.ar  Nicholas  1.  came  on  the  throne,  for  tlu»  new- 
Czar  Avas  a  severe  autocrat.  This  ju-riod.  tho  threatening. 
Avas  finally  ])a.ssed.  for  when  Ale.xaiult'r  II.  became  C/.ar,  a  more 
lio|)eful  (Ta  began  with  a  natiotial  awakening  Avhich  enlisted  the 
efforts  of  the  greater  ])art  of  the  cultured  class  of  Finland  for 
Avork  toward  improvement  in  the  iiUelleclual  and  economic 
c«)iulilion  of  t lu'  people  of  Finland,  and  to  oppose  the  attacks 
lu'ing    made    on   the    country   by    J*anslavistic    statesmen    and 

(Conlinnid  on  page  S-i) 
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1  he  measure  of  a  car's  merit  is  the  <^eneral  eager- 
ness to  own  it. 

In  that  respect  the  (iadiUac  is  surely  fortunate  in  its 
following. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  history,  has  any  product  l)een  so 
greatly  desired. 

That  eagerness  is  tempered  by  a  willingness  to  wait 
for  Cadillac  delivery,  that  constitutes  the  highest  sort 
of  tribute. 

People  appreciate  that  even  large  production  cannot 
always  insure  immediate  ownership  in  the  face  of  a 
preference  so  universal. 

Many  are  placing  their  orders  for  delivery  months 
hence,  content  in  the  thought  that  they  will  even- 
tually acquire  a  Cadillac. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  questions 
Cadillac  greatness,  now — not  even  those  who  are  not 
yet  of  the  family  of  Cadillac  ownership. 

In  the  light  of  its  splendid  record  in  France,  the  car 
has  assumed  almost  heroic  proportions. 

The  one  thought  of  the  Cadillac  Company  is  to  keep 
alive,  by  transcendent  merit,  the  eagerness  to  own 
the  car,  which  exists,  the  world  over,  today. 
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CURRENT     -     POE  T  R  Y 


OK  all  the  maladies  to  Mhi<-li  soldiers 
overseas  Avere  exjmsed,  there  is  one 
to  which  none  of  them  was  immune.  This 
is  homesiekuess,  and  yar-reforc^s  show  that 
it  is  a  very  much  more  serious  affliction 
than  was  commonly  supj)ose<I.  Nostalgia 
in  the  old  days  of  i)eace  was  a  ready  sub- 
ject for  s«>ntimental  versifiers.  To  the 
men  who  were  not  imly  far  from  home,  but 
also  in  the  shadow  of  imminent  death,  it 
was  a  constant  gnawing  jwcsence.  Bui 
not  all  of  the  fighting  me^i  succumbed  to 
the  gloom  of  homesickness,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  these  lines  in  the  Sydney 
Bulletin,  which  cheerily  and  sympathetical- 
ly express  the  nostalgia  of  an  Australian 
soldier  in  England: 

ON   FAKNHAM   KOAD 

By  Boy(  k  Bowdex 

Tlie  level  fields  by  Farnliam  Koad  :u-<'  nnirniiir- 
ous  with  trees; 
I  licar  the  gray  horse  stainp  a  lioof  and  snutHe 
in  the  ))m: 
The  hirches  gleam  like  silver  rods  all  tremulous 
with  leaves; 
The  little  airs  that  come  aud  go  are  Acr.\    jmle 
and  thin 
Ipon  the  path  to  Farnham  Town, 
'I'he  russet  path  to  Farnham  Town; 
For  autumn's  in  the  shadows  and  the  nitiht    is 
flowing  in. 

Deep    in    the    hush    of   drowsy    trees    besidt!    IIk^ 
sleeping  hill. 
The  cuckoo  taps  a  Ix-ak  of  gold  upon  a  mellow 
gong: 
And   downward,    where   tlie   hedgerows   are    \cr\- 
dim  and  still. 
The  little  road  to  Faridiani  Town  is  liltlTiji  like 
a  song. 
The  merr>-  path  to  Faridiam  Town, 
The  gay  young  i)a1h  to  Farnham  Town. 
Hurrying  lik(^  a  laughing  child  to  tug  tlie  shoes 
along. 

And    I    can    see    the    candle-gleam    I)eyon(l    the 
dreaming  spire. 
Putting  itsrosy  fingers  out  from  man.\  ;i  \\  iudow- 
blind ; 
And  in   my   heart  I   find   the  (•lieer  of  many   a 
cottage  fire. 
Striding  along  the  Farnham  path  -with  darkness 
dose  behind; 
The  prattling  path  to  Farnham  Town, 
Winding  adown  to  l''arnliam  Town, 
Echoing  Utile  laughters  through  the  mazes  of  the 
mind. 

Strong  from  the  corners  of  the  world  we  ride  the 
driving  reel 
.\nd    wide-eyed    greet    the    stranger    roads    in 
l)laces  oversea; 
But  the  pretty  i)ath  to  F'arnham   Town   is   soft 
against  the  heel. 
And  the  pretty  i)ath  1o  l''aridiam  Town  is  \  ciy 
dear  to  me: 
Tli(!  path  tliat  trips  to  I'^aruliain  Town, 
Dancing  adown  to  Farnham  Town, 
To  the  music  of  the  wheat-field  and  the  muinun- 
of  the  tree. 

Oh,   sweet  the   wailing    wliite  seaways   that   seek 
the  shores  of  homc!. 
And  land  the  granite  roads  of  Trade  with  many 
a  noisy  cart ! 
Yet   1   shall   hear  the   Farnham    path   wlicrcxcr    I 

may  roam, 
—  Above  the  tutnidt  of  tlK^wavc.  tlur  (<"emiru^  of 
the  marl ; 
The  dear  wee  i)ath  to  Farnham  Town, 
.Singing  adown  to  Farnham  Town, 
The   gentle   |)alh    to   Farnham  Town   that   winds 
about  the  heart! 

The  American  Insou  is  a  romantic  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  opening  and'settling  of 
the  (Jreat  West,  and  the  fact  that  a  h<'rd 
of    l)i,son    was    sold    recently    to    ])ri\ale 


indiv  iduals  to  be  slaughtered,  and  sold  in 
the  market,  inspired  the  following  lines 
of  protest  in  the  Deiner  Rocky  Moiuituin 
Herald: 

THE  PASSING 

Bv  Thom.vs  Hohnshy  Fekhil 

The  west  wind  slee4)s  upon  the  jmrple  butle,- 
No  echo  mocks  the  coyot«'s  mordant  cry, 

Beneath  the  sU«'nt  moon  the  praiiie  creeps 
Out  to  the  sage-brusli  t'dges  of  the  sky. 

And  wliere  are  now  the  thousand  mighty  herds. 
That  long  since  thundered  o'er  this  drowsy  s-od, 

Thos(!  shaggy  nioharchs  of  the  tiesert  plain. 
Those  grim  creations  of  the  prairie  God'.' 

A  few  remaui — and  wliilt>  our  wise  men  probe   - 
For  some  lost  tale  of  Thebes  or  Babylon, 

This  remnant,  -without  protest  from  the  land. 
Heads  for  the  last  dim  trail  and  passes-  on. 

If  these  must  die,  in  honor  to  th(ir  Stale, 

Far  Ijetter  let  them  ])limge  with  bimiing  breath 

In  headlong  stampede  from  some  sh(>er-faced  cliff, 
Magniflc<>nt  as  they  have  lived — to  death. 

In  "Before  Summer,"  contributed  to 
Scribiter's  Ma(;azinc  (New  York),  Arthur 
Davison  I^icke  manages  successfully  to 
convey  a  sense  of  the  serenity  and  spacious- 
ness of  the  great  outdoors: 

BEFORE   SUMMER 

By  Authvk  D.wisox  Ji'icKE 

()  Summer,  come,  and  on  these  hills  of  snow 

The  veil  of  all  your  aiKient  magic  spread. 

Come     through     the     meadows     witli     flower- 
crowned  head, 
That  bleeding-heart  may  Jiang,  and  roses  blow. 
()  Moon  of  Siuumer,  come  as  once  you  came. 

Filling  our  valleys  with  a  mist  of  dream. 

Four  down  pale  silver  on  each  <iiuet  stream. 
And  .sink  to  westward  like  a  sleeping  flame. 
O  Love  of  Summer,  come  upon  the  night 

When  tlie  low  !Moon  to  dusk  lias  almost  gone; 

Come  with  thine  own  Ught  leadmg  thee  alone. 
With  voice  more  soft  than  the  Moon's   tenderest 
light. 

Only  when  thou  art  here,  the  lo\-er  knows 

Why  Summer's  Moon  is  sweet,  and  Summer's 
Rose. 


A  touching  tribute  to  the  horse  in  war 
appears  in  th<>  New  York  TiiiieH,  ^ATitterv 
l)y  William  V.  V.  Stephens,  of  llu'  American 
Expeditiofiarj-  Force : 

"WHAT  ABOUT   THE   BOSSES?' 

By  AVilli.\m  V.  V.   Stephe.ns 
(11th  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.) 

We    had    sought    the    sweet    se<iusion    of   an    old 

isUimincl 
And   the   wine-cup  circulaled   in   the  old   familiar 

way. 
We  liad  fed  our  hearts  on   memories,  and  talked 

as  soldiers  will 
Of  the  comrades  "i)iisliing  daisies"  on  a  bari'cn 

sliell-marked  hill. 
But  one  Western  boy  was  silent — never  lifted  up 

his  head 
Till  resentment  sei"med  to  stir  him,  and  lie  raised 

his  eyes  and  s^id: 

"But  what  about  the  bosses 
In  the  roll-call  of  the  dead'.' 

Are  they  mentioned  in  the  lo.sses — 
Has  a  single  word  been  said'.' 

Is  tliere  any  simple  token  of  tlnir  agony  i;:i- 
spoken — 

Have  they  any  wooden  crosses 
In  the  valleys  where  they  bled'.'" 

Our  thoughts  flew  back  like  lightning,  and  across 
the  brimming  cuj) 

AVe  saw  the  beasts  of  burden  bringing  ammuni- 
tion up — 


The  en<lless  line  of  transiwrt  win<ling  up  across  the 

liiU, 
And   the  starving   and   the   dyhig   on   the   Helds 

at  .^ubreville — 
The  misery,  the  fortitude  of  those  that  ha<l  been 

gassed,  '  '  - 

And  eyes  'of  silent  sorrow,  pleading  patience  as 
they  pa.s.sed.  ' 

Ay,   "What  about  the  horses'.'" 

On  the  blazoned  scroll  of  Fame — 
The  pulling,  hauling  horses. 

And  the  broken,  blind,  and  lame. 
Giving  every  ounce  of  power,   to  the 
gasjimg,  dymg  hour— .  . 
-    ."V\There'st-lie  martyr  in  the  forces 
Plajed  a  Ix'tter,  braver  game'.' 

To  Coiitcnipormij  Verse  (Philadelphia) 
Constance  Lindsay  Skinner  contributes 
a  "Sea  Song'-  that  is  impressive  because 
of  its  solemnity  of  tone,  its  suggesti'S'eness 
and  meditative. spirit. 

SEA  SONG 

By  Co^•ST.\^•CE  Lindsay  Ski.nnek 

Life,  how  much  anore 
Shall,  thy  tides  compel  me 
From  the  calm  shore'.' 
Down  the  far  ways  of  the  winds, 
"And  the  deeps,  inii>el  me'.' 

I  hear  thy  song 

Xot  as  landsmen  sing  it ! 

Mine  be  the  long 

Roll  of  sea-drums,  and  the  trimii) 

As  the  thimders  ring  it. 

Tone  me  deep  bells, 

Bells  of  surges  breaking : 

Where  the  storm  swells 

Toll  my  eartli-slee])  in  the  (iijmes 

Of  a  si)irit  waking. 

Nay!  buried  deep 

On  my  coral  pillows, 

I  shall  not  sleep — 

Crooping  my  dirge  through  the  boom 

Of  the  cool  green  billow  s. 

Versatility  as  well  as  a  high  standard  ot 
poetic  excellence  marks  the  poems  in 
Babette  Deutsch's  collection  under  the 
title  "Banners"  (George  11.  Doran  Com- 
})any,  New  York).  The  volume  opens  with 
this  light-footed,  jojous  vision: 

THE    DANCERS 

By  B.vukitk  Deitsch 

From  the  gray  woods  lhe\  come,  on  silent  feet 

Into  a  cone  of  light. 

A  moment  poi.sed, 

-V  lifting  note, 

O  fair!  O  licet! 

\\hence  did  you  conii-  in  >our  amazing  flight'.* 

-Vnd  whither  now 

Do  you,  reluctant,  wistfully  retreat'' 

Oh,  surely  you  have  danced  upon  the  hills 

With  the  immortals. 

.\s  an  arrow  thrills 

Through  the  blue  air  and  .sings. 

You  join  with  the  proud  wind,  jour  fluent  limli.s 

.\s  tameless  as  his  wings. 

Within  your  hollowed  hand  you  hold  the  draft 

That  wakes  us  from  our  lingering  It^thargy 

To  skyey  joy 

Like  yours,  luring  and  swift  and  free. 

Yours  is  the  birth  in  beauty  that  was  sung 

.\  golden  age  ago; 

.\nd  now  you  come. 

With  pii)e  aiiti  timbrel  and  the  (luickening  drmii. 

Till  men  have  hope  of  conciuest  over  time 

.\nd  death  and  tears. 

Dreams  know  not  any  bars. 

■You  leap  lik(^  living  music  through  the  air 

.\n(l  love  triiunphant  treads  among  the  stars. 


\ 
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HE  next  time  you  stop  at  a  soda  fountain 
ask  for   Hires.      Don't  just  say  rootbeer, 
say  ''Hires." 

Then  half  close  your  eyes  while  you're  sip- 
ping its  deliciousness  and  let  your  thoughts 
wander  a  bit. 

Imagine  a  cool,  gurgling  brook  fringed  \\  ith 
slender,  swaying  birch  trees.  The  juice  of  the 
birch  bark  is  used  in  making  Hires.    • 

Take  a  mental  tramp  along  a  winding  country 
road  until  you  come  to  the  sassafras  bush  just 
inside  the  rail  fence.  There  is  the  juice  of 
sassafras  in  Hires. 


Go  with  a  band  of  Mexicans  in  search  of 
vanilla  beans.  Stop  in 
Honduras  for  sarsaparilla. 
Hunt  among  brown, 
dew-damp  leaves  and  find 
a    bunch    of    aromatic 


Hires 


wintergreen.      Pick  a  basketful  of  purple-ripe 
Juniper  Berries. 

You  are  actually  drinking  the  juices  of 
these  and  ten  other  time  tried  roots,  barks, 
herbs  and  berries,  together  with  pure  cane 
sugar.  They  are  Nature's  contribution, 
skilfully  combined  and  balanced  to  make 
Hires  the  pure,  sparkling,  satisfying  drink 
that  it  is. 

And  now  that  }'ou  know  \\  hat  Hires  is  made 
of  you'll  enjoy  it  even  more  than  before.  Morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night;  every  day  in  the  year 
Hires  is  good  and  good  for  you. 

You  sometimes  find  other  drinks  called  root- 
beer  but — well,  the}^  are  not  Hires.     They  caji't 

be  because  there  is  only 
one  genuine  Hires.  i\.sk 
for  it  by  name,  alwkys. 
Get  Hires,  real  Hires.  You 
pay  no  more  for  Hires. 


Get  Hires  In   iliin  jrlcusis,    or  creunis  m   the  hig  stone  mugs.       At  all  good  soda  fountahis 
Hires  Js  also  earhoiiated  by  licensed  bottlers — fir  sa/e  in  bottles  so  yon  ean  Ihii-e  Hir.;  at  home 

THE  CHARLES  E.   HIRES  COMPANY,   PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Hires  contains  juices  of  sixteen  roots,  barks,  herbs  and  berries 
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RACINE       AUTO       TIRE       COMPANY,       RACINE,       WISCONSIN 


BRAND   WHITLOCK   ON  THE  GER- 

MANS  IN   BELGIUM 

''  Wliitluck,  Brand.  BoIkJuiii:  A  Persoiiiil  Nar- 
rative. In  two  volumes,  9  x  6  inches,  pp.  CGI,  818. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.      1919. 

While  the  Germans  have  been  trying 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  their  acts 
in  this  war  Mr.  Whitlociv's  hook  makes 
vahiahle  readinj:;:.  We  have  heard  from 
Gerard  as  to  Germany,  from  Morgenthau 
as  to  Turkey,  and  from  Ej^an,  who  looked 
on  from  Denmark;  now  we  have  the  inside 
of  Belgian  alTairs  from  the  American 
Minister  who  with  keen  foresight  stayed 
on  at  Brussels  for  the  sake  of  service  after 
the  Government  had  been  driven  out. 
These  are  not  only  the  most  important 
volumes  in  this  ambassadorial-ministerial 
series;  they  constitute,  as  one  critic  remarks, 
"a  literary  and  diplomatic  event."  In 
their  remorseless  heaping  up  of  fact  on  fact 
and  of  desecration  on  desecration  they 
have  almost  the  ring  of  an  epic.  Without 
intentional  fine  writing  and  in  spite  of  the 
too  frequent  introduction  of  French,  there 
is  innate  artistry  in  the  construction  such 
as  we  have  come  to  expect  from  a  man  who 
long  ago  had  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
newspaper  and  book-writing.  Perhaps  it 
was  unintentional  that  the  first  five  chap- 
ters should  reveal  much  of  the  pleasant, 
almost  idyllic,  side  of  diplomatic  life  before 
the  war,  thus  furnishing  a  basis  of  contrast 
with  the  ugly,  crowded,  and  terrible  ex- 
periences that  came  so  soon  and  continued 
so  long.  In  those  prewar  days  it  seemed  as 
if  the  greatest  annoyance  was  the  telephone: 

"That  most  irritating  and  impertinent  of 
modern  inventions,  that  insolent  and  in- 
opportune contrivance  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible and,  what  is  worse,  permissible,  for 
any  one  and  every  one  in  town  to  thrust 
his  head  into  one's  dining-room  when  one 
is  at  dinner,  into  one's  bedroom  when  one 
IS  asleep,  into  one's  closet  when  one  is 
praying,  and  to  bawl  into  one's  ear  what- 
ever stupidity  or  ineptie  he  may  have  on 
his  idle  mind!" 

But  this  was  to  be  superseded  by  real 
trouble.  Then  comes  the  tale  we  have 
heard  so  often — the  murders  at  Serajevo, 
the  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  the  suspense  over 
the  decision  of  Wilhelm  II.  of  Germany, 
and  finally  the  deluge.  From  that  time 
the  sole  relief  that  one  gets  is  found  in 
admiration  for  the  Belgians.  Not  the 
least  astonishing  revelation  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  dash  of  humor  with  which 
they  often  met  the  heavy  Teutonic  charges 
and  assaults,  confounding  the  Germans 
and  leaving  them  helpless  in  rage.  This 
characteristic  is  thus  described: 

"The  Belgians,  however,  have  humor — - 
in  the  Flemish  blood,  whose  strain  is  some- 
where in  the  veins  of  all  of  them,  and  they 
have  all  those  lovable  qualities  that  go 
with  humor.  This  it  is  that  makes  Fesprit 
bruxellois  quite  another  thing  from  that  of 
Paris  and  endows  it  with  a  personality 
and  a  quality  all  its  own,  so  that  Brussels 
has  a  word  of  its  own  to  express  it — 
la  zivanze." 

A  vivid  picture  is  given  of  the  legation's 
sudden  burden  as  crowds  of  panic-stricken 
American  tourists,  in  all  sorts  of  financial 
conditions,  poured  in  for  help  in  their 
endeavor  to  get  home.  Then  the  taking 
over  by  Mr.  Whitlock  of  protection  of 
British,  French,  and  other  interests,  even 
the  CJerman!  After  that,  the  invasion 
of  Belgium    with  its  mounting  horrors,  a 


record  doctumented  with  th(<  (iJUclirs  ([mjsI- 
ers,  notices),  in  original  and  often  in 
translation,  of  the  (Jermans,  a  contempo- 
rary history  that  cond(>mns  without  re- 
course. Here,  too,  are  the  Belgian  ajlichcs 
which  shine  in  contrast  and  serve  only  to 
reveal  the  utt(>r  bas(>n('ss  of  Teutonics 
might  compared  with  Belgian  patience, 
honor,  and  heroism.  Then  Hows  a  stream 
of  episodes.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  effect 
of  Louvain  in  Bruss(>ls: 

"All  that  next  day  the  panic-stricken 
people  contiiuuHl  to  pour  into  the  city  from 
Louvain,  with  their  tales  of  horror.  The 
mind  was  stunntnl;  the  event  was  too 
enormous  to  be  grasped.  It  seemed  to 
have  the  inevitable  and  fatalistic  quality 
of  some  great  catastrophe  in  natur(>;  it 
had  happened;  that  was  all.  It  was  not  to 
be  escaped;  it  was  there  before  one,  in  the 
world,  like  an  earthquake,  or  a  conflagra- 
tion, or  a  tornado,  all  of  which  in  its 
effect  it  so  much  resembled.  Those  who 
came  told  their  stories  calmly,  sitting  there 
with  blank,  impassive  faces;  tho  in  the 
eyes  that  had  looked  on  tho.se  horrors  the 
terror  of  it  all  was  still  reflected.  One  was 
struck  by  their  lack  of  rancor;  they 
seemed  to  have  suffered  too  deeply  for  that. 

"Indeed,  all  through  that  experience, 
then  and  afterward,  I  was  imprest  by  the 
lack  of  passion  displayed  by  all  those  who 
had  so  terribly  suffered.  I  seldom  heard 
any  of  them  express  hatred  of  the  Germans 
or  any  desire  for  revenge;  they  never  even 
spoke  of  them  as  ' Boche'  and  were  by  no 
means  in  such  a  furj'  of  rage  and  hate  for 
revenge  as  I  have  observed  in  persons  safe 
in  luxurious  drawing-rooms  thousands  of 
miles  away.  None  of  them,  so  far  as  I 
could  observe  or  learn,  ever  acted  in  the 
tragic  manner;  there  were  no  heroics  and 
no  histrionics;  they  did  not  demean 
themselves  as  do  people  in  the  cinema  or 
in  the  romanticistic  novels.  1  have  read 
somewhere  a  psychological  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  by  the  late  Prof.  William 
James,  who  observed  it  and  made  interest- 
ing notes  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake.  In  moments  of 
great  danger,  of  great  strain  and  tragedy, 
people  are  simple  and  natural;  they  do 
not  act,  in  the  theatrical  sense  of  the  word." 

A  priest,  rector  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, bears  testimony: 

"  He  had  witnessed  the  murder  of  Father 
Dupierreux;  he  had  been  put  into  a 
filthy  cart  as  a  hostage,  and  sent  into 
Brussels;  and  seen  thus,  the  story  had 
been  brought  to  our  legation — 'el  vous 
ni'anez  sauve  la  vie!' 

"He  sat  there  at  my  table,  a  striking 
figure — the  delicate  face,  dignified  and  sad, 
the  silver  hair,  the  long,  black  soulonc,  and 
the  scarlet  sash,  in  his  white  hands  a  well- 
worn  breviary.  There  were  two  other 
figures,  dark,  grave,  and  solemn — two 
Jesuit  fathers  who  had  gone  with  hiin, 
sitting  by  in  silent  sympathy.  They  had 
come  t/o  express  their  gratitude.  Mon- 
i^eigiicur  described  the  experience.  He  told 
it  calmly,  logically,  connectedly,  his  trained 
mind  unfolding  the  events  in  orderly 
sequence:  the  sound  of  firing  from  Herent, 
the  sudden  uprising  of  the  German  soldiers, 
the  murder,  the  lust,  the  loot,  the  fires,  the 
pillage,  the  evacuation,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  citj',  and  all  that. 

"The  home  of  his  father  had  been 
burned,  and  the  home  of  his  brother;  his 
friends  and  his  colleagues  had  been  mur- 
dered before  his  eyes,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  into  a  cistern;  long  lines  of  his 
townspeople,  confined  in  the  railway-sta- 
tion, had  been  taken  out  and  shot  down; 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  was  destroyed, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville — the  finest  example  of 


hiU'  Gotlii(!  extant  was  doomed,  and  the 
fidUe.s  of  the  university  had  been  con- 
sumed. And  he  had  told  it  all  calmly. 
But  there  in  tho  nallea  of  the  university 
was  the  library:  its  hundreds  of  thou- 
.sands  of  volumes,  its  rare  and  ancient 
man\iscripts,  its  unique  collection  of 
incunal)ula — all  had  Ix'cn  burned  deliber- 
ately, to  the  last  scrap.  Monyii(/neiir 
had  reached  this  point  in  his  recital;  he 
had  begun  to  [)ron(junce  th<!  word  ' hihiio- 
llih/ite' — he  had  said  '  la  hiblio  .  .  .  'and 
he  stopt  suddenly,  and  bit  his  quivering 
lip.  '1^(1  hill  .  .  .  '  he  w(!nt  on — aiul  then, 
s|)r(>ading  his  arms  on  the  table  before 
him,  h<!  bowiul  his  head  upon  them  and 
wept  aloud." 

The  deadly  puri)ose  preconceived  and 
])repared  for  in  (Jermany  is  shown  by  a 
])oster  printed  in  advance,  charging  at- 
tacks by  Belgians  upon  even  the  wounded 
(iermans  and   Red-Cross  doctors: 

"This  sinister  poster  bore  no  date,  no 
signature,  no  writer's  name:  it  had 
evidently  been  printed  in  Germany  in 
advance,  and  formed  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  army,  as  bills  and  bill-posters 
are  carried  by  a  traveling  circus.  It 
seeined  like  a  gratuitous  menace,  since  all 
the  revolvers  and  fowling-pieces  had  been 
turned  in  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  response 
to  the  Burgomaster's  appeal." 

Nothing  had  been  forgotten!  As  to 
Louvain,  this  is  the  tale  in  brief:  ; 

"The  number  of  citizens  of  Louvain 
slain  was  210,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
from  infants  of  three  months  to  persons 
of  eighty  years.  Several  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners;  over  600,  of  which  100 
were  women  and  children,  were  deported 
to  Germany.  The  Germans  report  that 
5  officers,  23  men,  and  95  horses  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Two  thousand  houses 
were  burned,  together  with  the  buildings  of 
the  University,  the  Library  with  its  precious 
manuscripts,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Peter." 

Dinant  was  even  more  atrocious.  Ger- 
man soldiers  were  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
French  on  the  other.  Naturally,  and  of 
course,  the  French  fired  across.  The 
Huns  had  put  616  Dinant  citizens  on  a  hill 
as  hostages.  These  they  threatened  to 
shoot  unless  the  French  stopt  firing.  This 
did  not  wholly  stop,  and  the  following 
was  the  consequence: 

"Then  was  committed  the  atrocious 
crime.  The  prisoners  were  massed  to- 
gether, nearly  ninety  of  them — old  men 
and  young,  women,  girls,  and  boys,  little 
children,  and  babies  in  their  mothers'  arms. 
A  platoon  was  called  up,  the  colonel  in  com- 
mand gave  the  word  to  fire,  and  the  gray 
soldiers  in  cold  blood  shot  down  those 
ninety  persons  as  they  stood  huddled 
together.  Among  them  were  twelve 
children  under  the  age  of  six  years,  six  of 
whom  were  little  babies  whose  mothers, 
as  they  stood  up  to  face  their  pitiless 
murderers,  held  them  in  their  arms." 

Having  taken  over  care  of  British  in- 
terests, Mr.  W^hitlock  found  himself  in 
a  difficult  position  because  of  the  "wild, 
implacable"  hatred  the  Germans  bore  to 
the  English — 

"'We  are  going  to  continue  this  war,' 
said  a  German  official  to  me,  "until  one 
can  travel  around  the  earth  a\  ithout 
seeing  Englishmen  who  act  as  if  they 
owned  it.' 

"'We  shall  destroy  England  if  it  takes 
twenty  years,'  said  a  general  to  me  one 
evening;  his  eyes  blazed  wrath  and  he 
clenched  his  fists  spasmodically. 

"'When  our  men  take  Enghsh  prison- 
ers,' he  went  on  to  say,  'the  officers  dare 
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an  instant  lest  the 


not  turn   their    backs 
men  kill  them.'" 

There  is  not  space  at  our  disposal  to  do 
more  than  hint  at  the  contents  of  these 
volumes.  They  present,  with  convinc- 
ing power,  in  laiifjuage  and  tone  never 
descending  from  a  worthy  dignity,  two 
sides.  On  one  hand  we  have  portrayed 
a-Togance,  brutality  beyond  prior  con- 
ception, progressive  humiliation  aimed  at 
breaking  the  Belgian  spirit,  exactions  great 
and  small  expressly  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  nations,  theft  and  looting  designed  to 
leave  land  and  peoi)le  utterly  beggared, 
robbery  of  the  very  means  of  living,  and 
indifference  to  wholesale  death  thus 
threatened,  seizure  even  of  the  relief 
furnished  by  neutrals  where  possible,  con- 
ventions grudgingly  granted  and  flagrantly 
violated,  enslavement  of  men,  women,  and 
girls,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  unbelievable 
barbarities  and  savageries — told  and  docu- 
mented by  a  neutral  and  authoritative 
witness  and  observer.  Here  is  the  story, 
too,  of  Edith  (^avell  in  five  chapters — an 
awful  blot  on  a  page  already  deeply 
crimsoned.  No  iniquity  was  too  petty, 
no  exaction  too  great.  Here  is  one  pettj^ 
thing: 

"1  may  as  well  add  an  incident  that 
came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Bowden, 
the  delegate  at  Longwy.  He  had  been 
living  in  a  chateau  down  there  belonging 
to  a  French  manufacturer.  This  French- 
man had  a  factory,  a  steel-mill  of  some 
sort,  and  the  Germans  insisted  that  he 
operate  it.  He  said  he  had  no  fuel  and 
they  sold  him  a  hundred  tons  of  coal,  for 
which  they  made  him  pay  cash.  Then  the 
next  day  they  requisitioned  the  hundred 
tons  of  coal,  took  it  away — and  ga\e  him 
a  hon  for  it." 

On  the  other  side  there  was  a  quiet, 
heroic  patience,  submission  to  the  letter 
of  requirements,  but  often  a  stinging  irony 
in  the  performance,  a  passive  resistance 
that  often  proved  maddening,  l)ut  through 
it  all  a  steady  faith  in  coming  relief  that 
seemed  never  to  falter.  The  bearing  and 
deeds  of  the  Belgians  evoke  profound(-st 
admiration.  One  rises  from  reading  this 
book  to  hear  Teutonic  cries  for  a  peace  of 
"justice,"  of  "honor";  and  if  measured 
by  the  deeds  recorded  here,  "justice"  would 
put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans 
either  on  the  scaffold  or  in  the  galleys. 
No  terms  to  the  Teutons  could  be  too 
severe  on  the  showing  our  own  Minister 
to  Belgium  makes.  But  why,  we  must 
ask,  is  so  important  a  record  published 
without  an  index":* 

AN  ENGLISH   LIFE  OF  BISMARCK 

Robertson,    G.    Grant.     Bismarck.  Makers  of 

the      Nineteenth      Century.        Edited  by      Basil 

Williams.      8J^  x  53^    inches;    pp.    539.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     1919. 

"Bismarck  as  a  figure  in  history  has  a 
twofold  significance:  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  German  unification  and  th(^ 
i'oundation  of  a  German  Fm])ire  under 
l-*russian  hegemony  he  succeeded,  where 
so  many  had  failed,  in  solving  the  German 
problem  of  the  nineteenth  century;  he 
altered  the  fundanuuitai  framework  of  the 
state  system,  as  well  as  the  map  of  Europe. 
In  1871  the  political  cai)ital  of  Continental 
Europe,  hitherto  either  Paris  or  Vienna, 
was  established  beyond  dis|)ute  at  Berlin, 
and  the  European  state  system  was  re- 
modeled by  the  creation  of  a  (\mtral 
German  Empire  exprest  in  the  suprenuicy 
of  a  militarist  and  itidustriali/.ed  Prussia 
over  a  Germany  unified  on  a  federal  basis. 
Each  of  these  two  results  was  a  revolution, 
in  combination,  they  made  a  new  Europe, 
and  a  new  world  of  political  relations, 
thought,  and  action." 

In  these  words  Mr.  Robertson  sets  forth 
the  significance  of   the  greatest   figure   in 


European  history  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Bismarck  was  born 
in  the  year  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
in  the  month  that  began  the  new  Napo- 
leonic war  after  the  Emperor's  escape  from 
Elba  (April  1,  1815).  Bismarck  came  on 
the  paternal  side  of  a  family  that  claimed 
to  have  settled  in  Brandenburg  under 
Charlemagne,  and  certainly  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  jjart  of  the  go\ernment 
of  Stendal.  The  mother's  family  was  not 
noble  tho  it  had  been  distinguished.  But 
till  1815  neither  family  "had  contributed 
...  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  or  a  writer 
of  the  first,  or  even  the  second,  quality." 
His  early  boyhood  was  pas.sed  on  the  family 
estate  at  Kniephof,  Prussian  Pomerania, 
and  "there  the  hereditary  Bismarck  finks 
with  the  soil  were  forged."  He  never  came 
to  like  the  life  of  the  town.  He  had  the 
usual  preparatory  gymnasium  schooling, 
and  finished  with  three  rather  uninspired 
years  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  He  entered 
the  civil  judicial  .service,  and  served  mean- 
while his  military  year  with  the  Guards 
Hifles.  In  1839  he  took  over  part  manage- 
ment of  the  estates  of  his  family,  a  con- 
genial task.  There  he  became  known  as 
"the  mad"  or  "wild  Junker,"  but  mean- 
while was  reading  secretly  and  deeply  in 
"history,  philosophy,  theology,  geography, 
and — poetry  (!)."  He  fell  under  the  pietistic 
infiuence  of  Marie  von  Thadden  von 
Blanckenburg  about  1845  and  became  a 
sound  Lutheran.  Hapj)ily  married  in  1847, 
he  had  already  that  jear  gained  a  position 
of  mark  in  the  Diet  by  asserting  the  divine 
right  of  i\w  crown. 

During  the  stormy  days  of  1848-51  he 
was  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  Conservative 
I)arty,  in  extreme  hostility  to  everything 
liberal;  but  he  failed  to  achieve  eminence 
or  superior  oflfice.  His  one  achievement  was 
a  reputation  for  brutal  frankness  in  working 
for  his  cause.  "Prussians  we  are  and 
Prussians  we  will  remain"  is  one  of  his 
aphorisms.  In  1851  he  became  councilor  of 
l(>gation  and  Prussian  representative  at 
the  Frankfort  Diet — a  position  that  looked 
like  his  political  grave. 

The  years  from  1851  to  18G2  Mr.  Robert- 
son calls  those  of  "the  making  of  a  states- 
man." In  the  latter  year  he  became 
"Minister-President"  of  Prussia.  During 
the  interval  he  had  met  and  weighed  the 
map-makers  and  politics-framers  of  Europe. 
He  had  pen(^trated  the  methods  and  uu- 
eailhed  the  secrets  of  European  diplomacy. 
His  own  practise  was  given  an  opportunity 
when  he  served  (1859-02)  as  Ambassador 
at  St.  I'etersburg.  This  i)eriod  mark(>d  a 
break  in  his  A'igorous  ph\sical  lualtli* 
which  he  never  comi)letely  regaimd. 

The  appointment  of  1862  not(>s  the 
beginning  of  the  Prussian  "  blood-and-iron  " 
regime.  The  absoluteness  of  the  crown, 
th<^  responsibility  of  the  minister,  not  to  a 
Parliament,  but  to  the  king,  these  were 
the  two  keys  to  the  new  jjolicy.  Only  a 
revolution  could  dislodge  a  minister  ap- 
])oiMted  and  ii|)|)fo\ cd  l)\-  the  kinu;.  And 
with  this  went  the  thesis  that  "the  ethical 
standards  and  criteria  of  i)ri\ate  life  were 
ruled  out  of  politics  by  his  (Bismarck's) 
(;reed  and  code  of  i>ublic  conduct."  Of 
course,  this  was  not  new,  it  was  but  the 
revival  of  the  a\owed  course  of  Frederi(!k 
\hv  Great.  The  interest  now,  because  ot 
the  great  war,  lay  in  the  extmsion  of  the 
princij)le  to  international  relations. 

Fi'om  tlii«  point  on,  wilh  dear  insight 
into  the  pur|)oses  of  Bismarck,  our  author 
follows  the  fortunes  of  his  subject  through 
the  maneuvers,  the  cri.ses,  and  the  ag- 
gressions which  mark  the  recent  history  of 
I'russia  and  Germany.  It  is  impo.ssible 
here  to  hint  even  at  the  diplomacy  which 


led  to  the  Danish,  Austrian,  and  Franco- 
Prussian  conflicts.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  historian,  and  not  the  partizan,  speaks 
in  these  pages.  There  is  behind  the  narra- 
tive a  profound  knowledge  of  the  entire 
Prussian  system — educational,  diplomatic, 
admuiistrative.  And  there  is  no  desire  to 
make  the  great  Chancellor  worse  than  he 
was.  Full  allowance  is  made  for  his 
heredity,  his  environment  as  a  .Junker; 
credit  is  given  for  his  superb  strength  and 
application,  physical  and  mental;  and 
allowance  is  made  for  the  events  and 
tendencies  and  oppositions  that  hardened 
into  iron  the  resolution  of  Europe's  most 
relentless  administrator.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  utterly  unscrupulous  nature  of 
the  Chancellor  is  unmincingly  declared 
and  proved — as  in  the  Ems  telegram,  here 
reproduced  in  its  original  and  its  perverted 
form. 

The  volume  is  singularly  timely  for 
tho.se  who  would  look  some  distance  behind 
the  last  five  years  and  see  some  of  the 
remoter  paths  that  led  to  the  battle-fields 
of  Belgium,  France,  Serbia,  Palestine,  and 
Macedonia.  The  author's  knowledge  of 
European  history  since  the  Vienna  Con- 
gress, and  especially  of  German  history  and 
policies,  is  masterly.  Necessarily  the  story 
is  complex,  but  it  is  made  perhaps  as  clear 
as  the  facts  allow. 


ONE  OF  THE    PRE-HEBRAIC  EMPIRES 

Clay,  Albert  T.    Vhe  Empire  of  the  Amorites. 

Small   4to,   pp.   192.      New   Haven:     Yale  University 
Press. 

In  1909  the  author  of  this  volume  wrote 
a  book  in  which  he  advanced  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Amorites,  a  pre-Hebraic 
j)eople  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, had  reared  a  huge  empire  which 
lasted  from  the  fifth  to  near  the  end  of  the 
third  pre-Christian  millennium.  Further- 
more, that  the  civilization  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  calling  Assyro-Babylonian 
was  really  Amoritic  in  origin.  It  was  trans- 
planted, so  the  argument  ran,  from  the 
home  of  the  Amorites,  in  the  regions  north 
of  the  Syrian  desert,  and  had  really  ruled 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  lands  through  nearl\- 
three  millenniums.  This  thesis  is  in  the 
book  now  under  examination  assumed  to  be 
established,  and  what  is  profest  to  be  known 
of  that  empire  is  gathered  together  as 
"history."  In  reahty,  the  volume  is  (sub- 
consciously) not  .so  much  history  as  an 
attempt  to  fortify  the  hypothesis  and 
advance  its  demonstration. 

The  real  significance  of  the  work  is  seen 
only  when  it  is  recalknl  that  the  hypothesis 
which  has  ruhnl,  and  is  still  held  by  nearly 
all  Semitic  scholars,  is  that  Arabia  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Semites,  and  that  during 
IH'riods  of  about  one  thousand  years  Arabia 
filled  up  and  then  discharged  its  hordes  in 
successi\e  wa\es,  the  earliest  and  several 
later  ones  conquering  Babylonia  and  even- 
tually the  lands  north  and  west  of  the 
S.\rian  desert.  Dr.  Clay  reverses  this, 
claims  the  land  of  the  Amorites  as  the 
"home"  (he  does  not  claim  it  as  the 
"cradle")  of  the  Semites  of  Babylonia, 
and  asserts  that,  Semitic  immigration  was 
southward,  not  northward.  That  Baby- 
lonia was  invaded  from  the  north  .several 
times  has  been  seen  for  some  time.  But 
lh<'  implied  transference  of  the  "cradle" 
of  these  peoples  to  the  north  will  be  stoutly 
fought.  Dr.  Clay's  evidence  is  very  largely 
linguistic.  Moreover,  Semitic  scholars  are 
already  combating  strongly  his  derivations 
and  linguistic  equations.  For  example,  the 
equation  [Jr  =  Aniurri  is  far  to  seek.  And 
behind  all  that  is  the  fact  that  many 
transliterations  of  the  cuneiform  have  been 
permanently  upset.     Some  of  these  may  be. 
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Make  Your  Office  Look 
Uniformly  Successful 

If  you  standardize  on  Cutler  Desks  your  office 
will  express  success  from  the  opening  of  the; 
outermost  door,  strai|!;ht  through,  and  into  your 
private  office.  No  chance  will  be  left  to  give  a 
mixed  impression.     It  will  be  uniformly  good. 

There  is  a  harmony  of  design  which  runs 
through  all  Cutler  models.  Whether  it  is  a  clerk's 
desk,  a  stenographer's  or  your  own,  your  custom- 
ers can  at  once  see  in  each  one  of  them  the 
(Sutler  standard  of  Craftsmanship.  Each  one  of 
them  expresses  the  success  of  your  business, 
making  a  single,  good  impression. 

Cutler  Desks  today  are  the  result  of  rare  pa- 
tience and  skill  practised  for  three  generations. 
Patience  to  perfect  and  skill  to  execute  have 
steadily  improved  their  efficiency  and  appear- 
ance—ever since  the  day  when  Abner  Cutler  in- 
vented the  ''roll  top". 

And  ever  since  then  an  ideal  has  urged  forward 
one  improvement  after  another.  That  ideal  is  to 
make  a  desk,  whether  flat  top  or  roll  top,  that 
best  expresses  the  success  of  successful  men. 

Many  executives  choose  Cutler  Desks  made  of 
South  African  Striped  Mahogany;  others  prefer 
selected  white  Quartered  Oak. 

There  is  a  Cutler  Desk  Dealer  near  you.  He 
can  show  them  to  you.  We  shall  be  glad,  upon 
your  request,  to  send  you  his  name  and  one  of 
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And  when  our  author  derives,  e.(}.,  Orion 
from  the  same  Aniurri,  we  feel  that  the 
maxim  of  some  athletes  and  diplomats  has 
beea  put  in  practise — "claim  everything." 
The  hypothesis  is  interesting  and  stonily 
advanced,  but  it  will  have  hard  sledding 
before  it  is  accepted. 

CHRISTIANITY  FOR  THESE  TIMES 

Herman,    E.      Cbrlstianlty   in    the   New    Age. 

Pp.  262.    New  York:    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Few  theological  WTiters  are  so  well 
qualified  as  Mrs.  Herman  to  speak  the 
releasing  and  guiding  word  at  the  present 
hour  of  confusion  in  religious  thought.  Her 
studies  in  philosophy  and  theology,  and 
especially  her  volume,  "The  Meaning  and 
Value  of  Mysticism,"  have  created  a  wide 
confidence  in  her  insight  and  judgment 
and  have  prepared  an  unusually  attentive 
hearing  for  this  brief  but  poignant  message. 
It  is  both  a  searching  and  a  stirring 
word — searching  in  its  exposure  of  the 
weakness  and  unpreparedness  of  the  Church 
of  to-day  and  in  its  trenchant  criticism  of 
the  superficial  panaceas  which  are  being  so 
freely  offered  on  every  hand;  and  stirring 
in  its  resonant  and  inspiriting  realization 
of  the  power  of  true  Christianity  to  meet 
the  present  crisis. 

The  volume  consists  of  three  parts: 
Perils  of  the  Threshold,  The  Christian 
Message  to  the  New  Age,  and  The  Great 
Adventure.  The  peculiar  perils  which 
Mrs.  Herman  detects  in  the  present  mood 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  disposition  to 
forget  the  great  historic  achievements  and 
reservoirs  of  Christianity  and  to  start  all 
over  again  as  if  the  war  had  obliterated 
everj'thing;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  "the 
snare  of  pessimism,"  which  she  defines  as 
"a  fatal  insensitiveness  to  the  hidden  hand 
of  Christ  in  the  world,"  the  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  to  draw  apart  from 
the  world,  prompting  us  "to  surround  our 
faith,  our  creed,  our  life  with  a  becalmed 
and  relaxing  atmosphere  of  seclusion  and 
timidity." 

The  most  significant  summons  sounded 
in  the  volume  is  the  call  to  the  Church  to 
reassume  her  office  as  teacher,  to  construct 
a  more  vital  theology,  and  especially  a  new 
thought  of  God.  The  call  for  an  "ad- 
venturous theology"  is  not  so  much  for  an 
intellectual  formulation,  however,  as  for 
"the  deep  pondering  of  the  heart  that 
loves."  With  fine  fervor  and  deep  convic- 
tion the  author  presses  home  this  duty  of 
thorough  and  sacrificial  Christian  thinking: 

"We  need  a  conception  of  God  as 
philo.sophic  as  that  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
as  mighty  as  that  of  the  Reformers  ancl 
Puritans,  and  as  ethically  searching  as  a 
new  social  consciousness  can  make  it." 
(P.  83.) 

The  reproach  of  an  arid  and  conventional 
theology  is  serious.  "The  thing  we  need  to 
fear  above  all  else  is  a  safe  theology." 
There  is  need  in  theology  for  faith,  for 
outreach,  for  adventure. 

The  other  great  need  is  for  "adventurous 
discipleship"  in  individual  worship  and 
service  as  well  as  in  common  worship  and 
service.  While  the  author  makes  full 
recognition  of  the  social  nature  and  message 
of  Christianity  she  rai.ses  a  tliouglitfid 
protest  against  the  danger  of  losing  sight 
of  the  individual  in  the  corporate  Christian 
consciousness.  "Believing  that  the  free 
religious  personality  is  fundamental  to 
C'hristianity,"  she  writes  in  the  pr(>face, 
"I  put  in  a  plea  for  a  new  religious  in- 
dividualism." The  plea,  based  as  it  is  on 
the  fundamental  dependence  of  society 
upon  developed  personality,  is  well  sus- 
tained and  should  recall  the  difference,  as 


Mrs.  Herman  points  it  out,  between  an 
army  and  the  Church. 

The  volume  is  replete  with  sagrcious 
and  penetrative  criticism  of  present-day 
movements,  yet  bathed  always  in  the  light 
of  a  love  that  never  fails,  and  a  great  and 
moving  purpose  to  help  solve  pressing 
problems.  It  is  written  in  a  luminous  and 
harmonious  English  worthy  of  the  high 
themes  with  which  it  deals. 

If  one  were  to  question  at  any  point  the 
conception  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life 
presented  in  this  incisive  discussion  it 
might  well  be  upon  the  ground  that  it  over- 
emphasizes the  sacrificial  side  of  Chris- 
tianity— "the  cross  and  the  altar" — and 
thus  the  sacramentarian  element  in  wor- 
ship and  in  life.  That  the  cross — tho  not 
necessarily  the  altar — is  inwrought  into 
the  ver\'  structure  of  Christianity  is  most 
true,  and  to  overlook  it  is  to  misunderstand 
the  Christian  faith.  Nevertheless  it  is  not 
the  cross  that  is  the  center  of  Christianity, 
hut  Jesus  Christ.  And  he  came  to  live  as 
well  as  to  die,  teaching  and  healing, 
preaching  the  kingdom  as  well  as  the  cross, 
spiritualizing  the  whole  range  and  content 
of  human  life.  To  fulfil  his  mission  to  our 
age,  the  Church  of  to-day  will  indeed  find 
a  sacrificial  task.  "The  cross  waits  behind 
the  dim  shadows,"  but  there  awaits  her 
also  the  glad  and  great  task  of  the  vic- 
torious fulfilment  of  life,  individual,  social, 
international,  for  which  a  war-exhausted 
humanity  longs. 

A  NOVEL  OF  OLD  FRANCE,  AND 
OTHER  NOVELS 


France,  Anatole.     The    Amethyst    Ring. 

York:  John  Lane. 


New 


"The  Amethyst  Ring,"  the  latest  volume 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Anatole 
P>ance  which  John  Lane  is  bringing  out  in 
a  style  befitting  the  contents,  is  neither 
Anatole  France  at  his  best  nor  at  his 
worst,  but  it  is  assuredly  Anatole  France 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  Par- 
ticularly, one  might  add,  throughout  its 
breadth,  for  to  Americans  the  great  French 
novelist  in  many  passages  appears  "broad." 
The  story  loosely  follows  the  series  of 
intrigues  by  which  a  French  prelate  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  an  amethyst  ring,  the 
sign  of  his  elevation  to  a  bishopric.  The 
final  touch  of  irony  and  cynicism  by  which 
the  ring  is  left,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
among  the  effects  of  a  discredited  roue, 
the  lover  of  the  wealthy  lady  who  bought 
it  to  curry  favor  with  the  new-made 
bishop,  is  typical  of  the  irony  and  cynicism 
that  run  through  the  story — and  through 
Anatole  France. 

The  newly  issued  no\(4  is  one  of  thtit 
series  of  four,  loosely  composed  about  tlie 
p(>rsoiuility  of  a  middle-aged  French  pi-o- 
fessor  of  Latin,  the  philosophi<'al  Mr. 
Bergeret.  By  tlie  use  of  a  realism  that 
compares  with  Emile  Zola's  labored  effects 
as  a  scalpel  comi)ares  with  a  bludgeon,  this 
series  lays  bare  a  good  part  of  the  social, 
moral,  and  economic  life  of  France  at  the 
tiuK^  of  th(^  Dr(\vfus  scandal.  The  power 
shown  by  America  in  the  Spanish-American 
embroglio,  especially  Dewey's  sweeping 
victory  oxer  th(>  Spanish  Fleet  at  Manila, 
is  introduced  to  jmint  a  moral  which  the 
just-finished  war  has  gi\('n  an  e\en 
sharper  point.  It  was  Anatole  France's 
belief  that  the  future  belonged  to  democ- 
racy, to  the  enlightened  will  of  the  plain 
l)eople.  Even  in  this  story  of  sordidness 
and  veniality,  there  is  a  tra(!e  of  that  fiery 
old  num  who  l)egged  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
a  rifie  into  the  trenches  when  autocracy 
broke  out  of  Germany.  Such  a  novelist 
can  not  be  dismissed,  as  a  contemporar> 


American    critic    of    some    standing    has 
dismissed  him,  as  a  worthless  skeptic. 

McKenna,    Stephen.      Midas    and    Son.      New 

York:    George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  laurels  that  Stephen  McKenna  won 
with  "Sonia"  will  not  be  appreciably 
freshened  by  his  new  story,  "A  Novel 
of  the  Tragedy  of  Wealth."  Theories 
of  the  uphft  variety,  which  the  author 
rather  makes  fun  of  and  which  richly 
deserve  that  attitude  from  nearly  every- 
body', abnormal  mental  and  physical 
states,  unhappy  love-affairs,  and  a  final 
suicide  that  seems  less  a  tragedy  of  wealth 
than  a  fitting  end  for  a  confirmed  paranoiac, 
make  up  the  burden  of  Mr.  McKenna's 
sorry  tale.  The  American  atmosphere 
is  on  the  imported  variety,  put  up  and 
labeled  in  England,  and  the  background 
of  astounding  wealth  which  obtrudes 
everywhere  has  the  effect  of  being  made  to 
order.  If  the  central  thesis,  that  too 
much  money  is  not  good  for  a  man,  had 
any  originality,  or  required  any  further 
proof,  some  straining  in  order  to  make  a 
point  might  have  been  overlooked.  The 
straining  and  wordy  elaboration  in  the 
present  instance  strongly  suggest  much  ado 
about  nothing. 

Beresford,  J.  D.    The    Jervaise   Comedy.  JThe 

Macmillan  Company. 

Mr.  Beresford  first  came  before  the 
American  public  with  a  trilogy  of  English 
middle  life  so  simple  and  real  and  sensi- 
tive and  richly  sympathetic  that  people 
who  admire  "highbrow"  literature  spoke 
of  him  as  if  he  had  become,  at  one  bound, 
an  English  classic.  Since  then  he  has 
essayed  different  literary  styles.  High 
comedy,  very  English,  very  subtle,  and 
with  almost  too  much  of  an  air  of  savoir 
/aire  is  his  latest  manner.  In  "The 
Jervaise  Comedy  "  Mr.  Beresford's  ability 
to  write  beautiful  English  is  put  to  the 
task  of  showing  how  a  poor  but  honest 
young  man  won  a  lady  of  higher  degree 
than  himself,  while  an  aristocratic  drama- 
tist found,  in  the  poor  but  honest  young 
man's  sister,  both  the  love  of  his  life  and 
3M  inspiration  to  a  more  socially  useful 
career.  It  may  be  unfortunate  that 
many  who  can  appreciate  Mr.  Beresford's 
style  will  not  care  for  his  story,  while  most 
of  those  for  whom  his  story  is  all  that  is 
desirable  in  literature  will  be  baffled  by 
his  style. 

Jordan,  Kate.  Against  the  Winds.  Pp.  348. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Here  is  American  romance  in  an  unusual 
guise.  The  story  portrays  the  develop- 
ment of  the  character  of  Naomi  Tway,  a 
Southern  girl  of  fine  ideals  and  ambitions, 
through  a  series  of  experiences  of  both 
dramatic  and  psychological  interest.  Her 
horrified  discovery  of  the  mysterious  busi- 
ness conducted  by  her  lazy  and  sordid 
mother  causes  her  flight  to  New  York, 
where  she  goes  through  a  losing  struggle 
for  a  livelihood.  She  marries  a  genial 
traveling  num,  whom  she  does  not  love. 
He  is  her  intellectual  inferior,  and  proves 
to  be  the  victim  of  a  vice  that  overshadows 
all  th(>ir  married  life.  And  then  the  real 
h(u-o  enters,  a  more  or  less  bla.sc  aristocrat, 
who  attempts  a  clandestine  love-affair 
with  the  unhappy  young  wife,  only  to  find 
that  her  high  sense  of  honor  is  even  stronger 
than  her  love  for  him.  In  the  moment  of 
his  apparent  victory  over  her  doubts,  her 
very  fineness  forces  him  to  undeceive 
her  as  to  his  honesty,  and  she  turns  from 
him.  But  after  suspense  comes  surprize, 
and  the  story  works  itself  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  i)articipants  and 
readers. 
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Join  The  Half  MUlion 

Used  In  3000  Cities,  Its 
Admirers  Are  Now  Legion 

Who  Praise  The  Essex 


The  Essex  is  now  known  in  more  than  three 
thousand  towns  and  cities. 

DeUveries  of  new  cars  approximate  a  hun- 
dred a  day. 

Thousands,  through  demonstrations  made 
by  dealers  and  rides  with  friends,  are  daily 
learning  the  qualities  that  account  for  Essex 
popularity. 

Their  knowledge,  like  those  who  have  not 
yet  ridden  in  the  Essex,  was  limited  to  hearsay. 
But  their  impressions  were  most  favorable 
because  of  what  others  had  told  them. 

Won't  You  Too 
Join  Its  Army? 

You,  too,  will  volunteer  your  endorsement, 
we  are  sure,  if  you  will  but  ride  in  the  Essex. 

It  has  never  failed.  Our  estim?te  is  that 
more  than  half  a  million  have  ridden  in  it  and 
are  telling  their  friends  about  the  Essex. 

Such  praise  is  not  misplaced.  We  don't 
believe  it  greater  than  the  car  deserves.  But 
that  you  will  be  able  to  judge  after  you  have 
ridden  in  the  Essex. 

Points  Others 
Speak  Of 

Note  how  motor  car  talk  quickly  turns  to 
the  Essex. 


When  light,  cheap  cars  are  sptjken  of  their 
qualities  are  usually  compared  to  the  Essex. 
Then  someone  says,  "But  the  Essex  also  has 

"  and  from  then  on  Essex  qualities  are 

compared  to  large  costly  cars. 

It  isn't  likely  that  anyone  will  say  any  light 
similarly  priced  car  approaches  the  value  of 
the  Essex. 

In  performance,  for  instance,  you  won't  hear 
it  classed  with  any  but   the  most  powerful. 

And  ?o  with  its  riding  qualities,  which  are 
invariably  compared  to  high  priced  large  cars. 

So  is  the  detail  of  finish  and  beauty  judged 
by  such  standards. 

Comparison  with  other  light  weight  moder- 
ate priced  cars  can  be  made  only  with  their 
respective  first  and  operating  costs. 

Can  You  Resist 
The  Invitation? 

We  hope  you  won't  delay  in  accepting  our 
invitation  to  ride  in  the  Essex. 

The  result,  we  think,  will  be  your  leaving 
an  order  to  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
know  you  will  help  spread  the  news  about  the 
Essex,  for  it  must  inspire  you  with  the  same 
admiration  others  voice  for  it. 
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fhis  is  an  actual  photograph  of  the  impresBion  left  on  a 
concrete  pavement  by  the  Goodyear  Alt- Weather  Tread 


Coiivriniil  r,il!»,  by  Tho  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co. 


AKRON 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAN   SOLDIER  THINKS  OF  THE  FRENCH 


TtlK  sayiiif";  thai  every  iiuiii  loves  two  coiinlries,  his  own 
aiul  Krance,  is  beyond  any  (loul)t  true  of  the  American 
nation  as  a  whole,  as  evi(len(;e<l  by  the  utterances  of  our  i)nl)lic 
men,  of  our  n(>wspapers,  j^reat  and  small,  and  by  the  fj:'''H'rous 
praise  of  the  man  on  the  street  for  (he  valor,  chivalry,  endurance, 
and  nobility  displayed  by  France  during,'  the  present  war.  Orators 
fall  back  on  "the  ma^ic  names  of  Washinfjjton  and  Lafayette, 
the  days  of  Quebec,  and  the  tears  of  KvaiiReline,"  but  when 
the  French  ask,  as  they  are  asking  to-day,  "What  do  the  Amer- 
icans really  think  about  the  French?"  what  they  are  after, 
so  one  maf>azine  writer  informs  us,  is  the  "opinion  of  the  dough- 
boy walking  up  Av(>nu(>  Thiers,  of  the  clerk  in  the  Headquarters 
Building,  of  the  casuals'  mess-sergeant."  Any  one  who  has 
talked  with  soldiers  who  have  just  landed,  or  who  reads  the 
soldiers'  letters  which  come  into  the  magazine  and  newspaper 
offices  can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  a  consi<leraV)le  pro- 
portion of  our  returning  enlisted  men  have  in  some  way  been 
brought  into  a  eritic^al  attitude  toward  the  French,  and  some- 
times even  express  uncomplimentary  opinions  in  emphatic 
iianguage.  This  feeling  has  been  mentioned  in  letters  printed 
in  our  columns.  Since  the  feeling  exists,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
duty  of  American  editors  to  examine  into  the  nature  and  extent 
of  it  and  to  explain  any  real  misunderstandings  which  may  be 
the  basis  of  it.  We  are,  therefore,  reprinting  the  conclusions  of 
two  careful  and  intelligent  observers  in  the  A.  E.  F. — a  Major  who 
writes  in  The  Review  (New  York)  on  why  the  American  Army 
is  "Fed  Up  With  the  French,"  and  a  private  who  discusses  the 
same  topic  in  The  New  Republic.  These  two  authorities  agree 
that  the  prevailing  attitude  among  our  soldiers  is  unfavorable 
to  France,  and  that  their  good  will  has  been  lessening  ever 
since  the  fighting  stopt.  It  is  important  and  encouraging  to 
note  that  they  do  not  believe  it  is  warranted,  and  yet  they 
agree  that  it  has  arisen  naturally  and  that  the  responsibility 
lies  to  a  certain  extent  on  both  sides.  Fundamentally,  it  seems 
to  be -based  on  the  psychology  of  a  great  citizen  army  held  in 
an  alien  land  for  months  after  the  end  of  hostilities,^"  restless, 
army-weary,  and  hungry  for  home."  Under  such  circumstances, 
WTites  the  private  in  The  New  Re-public,  "there  is  general  prone- 
ness  to  irritation.  This  irritation  must  vent  itself.  The  French 
offer  a  convenient  target."  Many  of  the  adverse  criticisms, 
says  this  writer,  Mr.  Everett  Glass,  speaking  for  his  fellow- 
enlisted  men,  "might  resolve  themselves  into  an  analysis  of  our 
own  discontent.  Some  of  us  have  seen  nothing  but  mud  in 
France  and  mistake  it  for  population."  Both  the  private  and 
the  Major  like  France  and  the  French.  The  Major,  who  does 
not  sign  his  name  to  the  article  in  The  Review,  believes  that  the 
Army  on  the  whole  really  likes  the  French.  But,  he  says,  "I 
do  believe  that  if  the  American  Army  had  been  billeted  in 
Paradise  after  the  armistice  it  would  have  got  so  bored  and  home- 
sick that  it  would  have  picked  a  row  with  all  the  cherubim  and 
seraphim  over  the  vintage  of  the  nectar  and  the  freshness  of  the 
ambrosia  served  at  celestial  mess." 

Both  these  writers  agree  that  it  is  the  little  things  that  irritate, 
and  that  most  of  the  ill-feeling  is  founded  on  misunderstanding, 
due  largely  to  difference  in  temperament,  language,  and  habits. 
Both  writers  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  American  soldier's 
chief  grievance  is  his  behef  that  he  is  continually  cheated  and 
overcharged  by  the  French  civilians  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact  with  in  a  business  way.  This  was  also  the  complaint 
against  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  it  will  be  recalled,  and  perhaps  when 
the  dough -boys  return  to  civil  life  and  find  that  prices 
everywhere  are  about  twice  what  they  used  to  be,  they  will 
revise  their  criticisms  and  see  that  the  real  gouger  is  our  old- 
time  enemy  familiarly  known  as  H.  C.  L.     The  Major,  after 


talking  with  the  men  in  his  command  and  investigating  many 
instances  of  apparent  overcharges,  having  had  sortie  ex{)eriencc 
"i)oth  as  observer  and  as  victim,"  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
"that  it  actually  forms  the  basis  of  all  our  irritation  against  the 
French."     To  quote;  iiis  article  in  Tlie  Review: 

The  transport  had  cleared  the  breakwater  at  Brest  and  was 
squared  away  for  the  run  to  Sandy  I  look.  I  stood  aft  on  the 
promenade-deck,  looking  down  at  the  main  deck,  where  the 
enlisted  men  were  crowded  at  the  rail  taking  a  last  look  at  the 
fast-fading  coast  of  France.  There  was  a  light  breeze  astern, 
and  the  voi(;es  floated  up  with  perfect  distinctness— "(Jood-I>y. 
PYance,  damn  you!"  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  shouts  of  derision 
and  scorn  hurled  at  the  defenseless  P'rench  coast.  .\  sergeant 
carrying  a  message  to  regimcMital  iieadquarters  came  up  tin- 
companionway  two  steps  at  a  time:  I  accosl<'d  him.  "Sergeant." 
1  asked,  "are  you  sore  on  France  and  the  Fn'uch?"  "Well,  sir." 
he  answered,  "I'm  not  sore  to-day  on-  any  y)lace  or  anybody. 
with  this  littl(>  old  shi])  headed  for  the  States.  But  I  guess  all 
the  men  got  pretty  tired  of  hanging  'round  the  Le  .Mans  area 
waitin'  to  go  home  and  being  robbed  by  these  here  frog  shop- 
keepers. No,  sir,  I  ain't  got  nothin'  against  France — it's  a  hon 
country — but  these  here  civilian  frogs  don't  want  nothin'  more' 
offen  us  now  that  the  fightin's  over — 'cept  our  money,  sir." 

Befoi'e  the  fighting  was  over  the  Yank  "gained  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  Frenchman  as  a  professional  soldier,"  and  "had 
the  war  gone  on,  good  feeling  between  the  armed  forces  would 
have  grown  stronger  and  stronger."     But — 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  two  things  occurred.  France 
awoke  from  a  four  years'  nightmare  and  found  several  million 
rather  strange  and  suddenly  superfluous  Yankees  billeted  on 
her;  and  several  million  Yankees  rolled  up  their  packs,  forgot 
Berlin,  and  concentrated  their  whole  minds  on  Hoboken.  I 
remember,  the  morning  after  the  armistice,  going  on  inspections 
with  one  of  my  company  commanders,  and  asking  him  how  his 
men  felt.  "WVll, _sir,"  he  answered,  "they're  fed  up  with  the 
French,  and  want  to  go  home."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  in 
rest-billets,  in  a  shell-torn  "village  in  the  devastated  area;  there 
were  not  six  French  people,  soldiers  or  civilians,  within  twenty 
kilometers,  and  my  outfit,  which  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the 
fighting  before  I  joined  them,  had  scarcely  seen  a  Frenchman 
in  three  months.     Yet  they  were  ' '  fed  up  with  the  French  " ! 

W'hen  the  war  ended  France  was  numb;  also  she  was  "broke." 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  ■ 
firing-line  and  distributed  through  the  training  areas  and  the 
embarkation  center  at  Le  Mans.  The  men  who  had  been  fight- 
ing had  had  no  chance  to  spend  money,  even  if  they  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  get  any;  and  many  thousands  of  our  enlisted 
men,  thanks  to  one  of  the  crudest  pieces  of  inefficiency  with 
which  our  Government  is  chargeable,  had  received  no  pay  at 
all  for  four,  five,  and  even  six  months.  Many  officers  were 
receiving  salaries  from  their  old  employers,  as  well  as  the  pay 
of  their  grade.  With  the  coming  of  the  armistice  the  men  were 
paid  up,  and  officers  and  men,  their  pockets  bulging  with  good 
American  money,  were  poured  over  the  French  landscape,  filling 
the  provincial  cities  and  towns,  and  even  the  smallest  villages 
^with  a  sudden  surplus  of  wealth.  Paris  was  an  American 
officex's'  club;  prices  shot  skyward;  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  was  in  full  swing,  with  the  French  merchant  on  the 
boosting  end. 

Now,  if  at  this  point  the  Americans  had  understood  Con- 
tinental methods  of  bargaining  and  buying,  or  if  the  French 
merchant  class  had  been  able  to  withstand  the  temptation  to 
make  a  "killing,"  aU  might  stiU  have  been  well.  But  the 
American  isn't  accustomed  to  bargaining;  he  asks  the  price 
of  an  article  and  th^n  takes  it  or  leaves  it.  I  watched  a  corporal 
of  marines  buying  a  piece  of  lace  in  a  Le  Mans  shop  one  day. 
Madame  showed  him  the  price  on  the  tag — seventy-two  fcancs 
— which  he  promptly  paid.  The  lace  was  a  centerpiece  of 
meretricious  design  and  coarse  workmanship  which  was  worth 
about  forty  francs  and  which  he  could  easily  have  bought  for 
fifty-five  francs.  After  this  sort  of  buying  had  been  going  on  for 
a  time,  the  shopkeepers  decided  that  no  price  was  too  high, 
and  governed  themselves  accordingly.  All  merchandise  went  up. 
and  souvenirs,  especially  "German  prisoner  souvenirs,"  were 
manufactured  and  unloaded  on  our  soldiers.     But  the  greatest 
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extortion  occurred  in  food  and  drink.  The  American  soldier 
^vith  money  in  his  pocket  hates  to  appear  economical — or  even 
prudent.  If  a  drink  cost  fifty  centimes,  he  would  toss  down  a 
franc  and  scorn  the  change.  He  could  never  learn  to  tip  in 
copper. 

Not  that  "this  overcharging"  was  universal;  indeed,  says  our 
Major,  "in  many  places  wise  and  successful  efiforts  were  made 
to  control  prices."  But  it  was  general  enough  to  create  a  rather 
wide-spread  impression  that  the  French  shopkeepers  as  a  class 
were  rather  imposing  "on  the  pocketbooks  and  good  nature 
of  our  Army."  This  AATiter  concludes  vnth.  a  presentation  of 
the  French  \-iew-point,  declaring  that  we  ought  to  "find  abundant 
excuse  for  them,  and  ultimate  forgiveness": 

For  five  years  France  has  been  hammered,  mauled,  and  bled. 
While  the  show  was  on,  she  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip,  but  now  the 
reaction  has  set  in,  and  she  hovers  on  the  brink  of  a  nervous 
breakdown.  Her  people  and  lier  Government  are  suffering 
from  shell-shock  just  as  certainly  as  men  in  the  field.  She 
suffers  from  fear  after  the  fact,  some  of  it  normal,  some  of  it 
exaggerated  and  hysterical.  She  hates  and  fears  Germany,  she 
fears  and  distrusts  England,  and  she  distrusts  Italy.  She  fears 
herself  and  her  own  weakness,  her  economic  prostration  and 
commercial  stagnation.  Above  all,  she  fears  poverty.  America 
is  about  the  only  nation  she  doesn't  fear;  she  regards  us  as  an 
unsophisticated,  disinterested,  fabulously  rich  and  generous 
big  brother  who  will  continue  to  stand  for  a  touch  from  time 
to  time  and  in  a  pinch  will  always  come  through  with  a  check. 
She  doesn't  realize  that  the  petty  avariciousness  has  got  on  our 
nerves — if  she  did,  I  believe  she  would  put  an  end  to  it. 

Do  the  French  dislike  us?  I  will  answer  that  by  saying 
that  at  the  moment  I  don't  think  the  French  like  any  one  but 
the  French.  As  compared  with  the  British,  they  love  us  pas- 
sionately, but  that  is  another  story.  For  the  present,  they  want 
to  get  everybody  out  of  the  country:  then  they  want  to  build  a 
Chinese  wall  against  Germany  and  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives 
poking  guns  over  the  top  of  it. 

Do  we  dislike  the  French?  If  we  do,  we  should  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves,  for  we  should  be  guilty  of  an  ungenerous  intolerance 
toward  a  nation  which  was  very  near  death:  we  should  be 
forgetting  many  heroic  virtues .  in  our  impatience  at  a  few 
superficial  vices. 

Adverse  criticisms  of  the  French  by  Americans  seem  to 
Mr.  Everett  Glass,  private  in  the  A.  E.  F.  and  now  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  University  at  Beaune,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
tho  thus  suddenly  and  intimately  thrown  together  the  two 
peoples  "have  never  become  sufficiently  well  acquainted." 
One  might  compare  the  situation  to  the  after-honeymoon 
readjustment  period  following  a  maiTiage  at  first  sight.  What, 
asks  this  American  soldier,  have  we  against  the  Frenchman? 

For  one  thing  they  are  foreigners,  and,  of  coiirse,  from  a 
purely  local  point  of  \iew  to  be  a  foreigner  of  any  kind  has 
always  been  a  questionable  and  slightly  damning  assumption. 
They  have  rainy  winters.  They  are  masters  of  a  politeness  of 
manner  which  excites  our  suspicion  and  puts  us  on  our  guard. 
Can  a  person  be  at  once  so  gracious — and  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy? They  wave  their  hands  when  they  talk.  We  don't 
do  that.  They  walk  upon  all  sides  of  the  street  at  the  same 
time,  without  any  traffic  sense  whatever.  And,  of  course,  our 
sense  for  traffic  is  one  of  our  dominating  impulses.  They  have 
soft  musical  voices,  many  of  them,  and  speak  an  utterly  un- 
intelligible gibberish.  Therein  lies  a  most  potent  cause  for 
irritation  ...  to  be  surrounded  by  conversation  which  is  at 
once  significant  and  meaningless.  One  imagines  the  worst, 
just  as  one  grows  distracted  upon  being  blindfolded  and  left 
after  dark  in  a  Zoo.  Again,  while  our  legs  still  submit  to  the 
sweet  bondage  of  kliaki,  our  Frenchman,  newly  demobilized,  is 
pursuing  life  and  happiness  in  cavilian  togs,  rejoicing  in  a  free- 
dom which  we  have  temporarily  laid  aside  and  ache  to  resume. 
They  are  chez  eux 

Small  things  irk  us.  Tailors  are  slow.  Sanitation  is  slow. 
Bath-houses  are  slow.  One  waits  an  hour  sometimes  for  a 
meal  which  Childs  Avould  turn  out  in  thirty  seconds.  And 
what  is  an  ancient,  cuml)ersome,  if  veritable  Louis  XV.  bed 
compared  with  a  light  and  airy  bird's-eye  maple  .  .  .  such  as 
one  finds  at  Wanamaker's — by  the  thousand!  But  on  his  side, 
no  doubt,  the  Frenchman  finds  things  in  lis  to  criticize.  Our 
impatience  is  irritating.  We  (>at  like  Goths.  Our  passing  trucks 
cast  twilights  of  mud  on  his  shop  windows,  and  kill  his  cus- 
tomers. We  consume  unpardonable  quantities  of  firewood. 
French  fireplaces  can  not  stand  our  heat.  Bundles  of  fagots 
sometimes  disappear  from  the  roadside  at  night  .  .  .  even 
occasionally  an  old  chair  (its  age  is  no  protection).     We  begin 


erecting  a  stable  in  the  midst  of  a  farmer's  cabbage-patch,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  and  make  perfectly  amicable  arrange- 
ments for  the  occupation — later.  The  Frenchman  takes  life 
at  a  jog-trot  and  not  at  a  gallop.  He  has  lived  longer  than  we 
have,  and  fought  more  wars.  He  is  part  of  a  very  old  establish- 
ment, and  he  has  absorbed  a  little  of  the  indifference  of  age.  He 
admits  it  with  a  shrug.  The  American  is  young.  Whatever 
he  wants,  it  must  be  done  on  a  bigger  scale  than  ever  before, 
and  done  more  quickly.  Tout  de  suite!  ...  an  ex^pression 
which  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted  as  meaning  next  week 
by  each  of  the  contracting  parties.     That  point,  at  least,  has 

been  reached  in  mutual  understanding 

As  every  one  admits,  it  would  be  so  much  more  practical 
if  we  only  spoke  the  same  language,  or  at  least  if  we  all  spoke 
French. 

Mr.  Glass  takes  up  the  matter  of  trading,  presenting  both 
sides  of  the  controversy: 

The  American  frequently  claims  that  he  is  cheated  and  over- 
charged. I  believe  that  criticism  along  this  line  even  brought 
forth  a  statement  from  Mr.  Clemenceau  admitting  that  instances 
of  injustice  had  undoubtedly  occurred,  but  that  in  all  ways 
possible  the  authorities  had  taken  steps  to  minimize  such  oc- 
currences, such  as  the  designation  of  certain  preferred  Franco- 
American  trading  districts.  Admitting  that  such  things  have 
sometimes  happened,  the  vice  is  not  an  exclusively  French  one. 
And  obviously  one  should  not  judge  an  entire  society  according 
to  the  behavior  of  a  few  of  its  worst  members.  And  in  this 
matter  also,  in  all  fairness,  I  think  that  some  of  the  Americans 
are  partly  to  blame.  Their  seeming  disregard  for  money  when 
it  is  theirs  to  spend  for  pleasure  astonishes  and  delights  and 
undoubtedly  often  tempts  the  war-pinched,  more  frugal-minded 
Frenchman.  It  is  a  human  failing.  Imagine  a  lot  of  East- 
Indians  billeted  in  Cleveland,  their  pockets  crammed  ■wdth 
seed  pearls  and  gold  nuggets.  Our  five  francs  and  more  a  day 
compared  with  the  poilii's  five  or  seven  cents  make  us  appear 
like  veritable  rentiers.  Considering  the  matter  abstractly  one 
might  almost  raise  the  question  if  it  is  such  an  injustice  after 
all  if  we  do  sometimes  pay  a  bit  more  than  the  poilu  has  to 
for  the  same  article. 

"  Toujours  riches,  les  Americai7is,"  is  an  accusation  which 
the  war  has  not  wholly  disproved,  nor  have  we  always  tried  to 
dispel  the  illusion  of  wealth.  Being  prodigal  feeds  one's  vanity. 
If  you  tip  the  barber  a  franc  for  giving  you  a  seventy-five 
centime  hair-cut,  you  expect  him  to  be  a  little  bewildered  and 
flattering.  The  barber  in  his  enthusiasm  quite  likely  tells  the 
incident  to  his  friend  who  runs  a  watch-repair  shop,  and  the 
friend  is  equally  bewaldered  and  not  flattering  at  all  when  you 
squirm  and  groan  over  the  unexaggerated  price  of  a  new  main- 
spring. Astonishing  Americans!  To  you  the  difference  may  be 
quite  obvious.  The  barber  repairs  the  appearance  of  j'our  head, 
while  the  watch  is  usually  hidden  under  your  sleeve.  Lacking 
the  gift  of  tongues,  it  might  be  difficult  to  make  the  watch- 
maker understand  all  this. 

It  is  folly,  of  course,  to  attribute  the  high  price  of  certain 
articles  to  a  deliberate  profiteering  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  The  price  of  the  commodity  is  high  simply  because, 
through  natural  or  unnatural  causes,  the  commodity  is  scarce. 
The  French  would  probablj'  pass  the  same  criticism  upon  New 
York.  Consequently,  when  one  of  j'our  friends  comes  storming 
into  the  billet  and  declares  that  Madame  Deveau  at  the  corner 
store  asked  two  francs  for  one  large  apple  such  as  he  paid  a 
dollar  a  ban-el  for  back  in  Dakota,  you  are  forced  to  admit  the 
truth  along  with  the  irrelevancy  of  his  remark:  for  if  you  happen 
to  have  ridden  out  into  the  country,  or  have  talked  about  the 
matter  with  the  natives,  you  know  that  the  apple  croj)  last 
season  was  a  pitiful  thing  hereabouts,  and  that  no  one  buys 
apples — except  the  Americans — because  the  price  is  prohibitive. 
And  if,  toward  the  first  of  the  month,  the  captain  or  the  top- 
kick  with  his  beaiicoup  newly  acquired  francs  sets  out  to  have  a 
party,  buying  a  fat  duck  or  a  chicken  en  route  for  sixty  francs, 
he  maj'  call  the  price  exorbitant,  if  he  likes,  but  it  is  not  ex- 
tortion, simply  because  the  article  is  a  luxury  and  he  is  not 
obliged  to  buy  it.  In  point  of  fact,,  the  hardship  often  falls 
on  the  other  end  of  the  teeter,  for  by  helping  to  boost  prices  we 
force  the  native  to  pay  more  heavily  for  his  essentials  and 
ordinary  living  .  .  .  or  else  reduce  him  to  a  diet  of  po/agcou  pain. 

This  American  private's  own  personal  contact  with  the 
French  people  has,  he  says,  "always  been  agreeable  and 
enriching" — 

A  generous  hospitality — as  instanced  by  the  simple  old  woman 
of  Chemire  who,  when  we  were  billeting  the  town,  gave  two 
of  her  four  rooms  and  her  huslmnd's  workshop — everything  she 
could  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  "Haven't  I  two  sons  myself  at  the  front?" 
she  said.  "Aren't  you  far  from  your  mothers?"  ...  or  by 
the   kindly   mayor  and   his   wife   at  Lavardin  whose  son  was 
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Mill,  Mine  and 
Railway  Supplies 


Trucks  and 
Wheelbarrows 


Machine  Tools 


Power 
Transmission 


Engines  and 
Pumps 


Automobile  and 

Service  Station 

Equipment 


Case  1.  The  Purchasing 
Agent  of  a  big  company  looked 
over  his  needs.  In  all,  he 
wanted  13  distinct  items.  He 
sent  out  13  separate  orders  to 
13  difPerent  companies. 

Note  what  happened:  He 
received  13  acknowledgments. 
He  followed  up  13  companies 
for  prompt  deliveries.  His 
Receiving  Department  re- 
ported 13  arrivals,  checked  13 
Bills  of  Lading  and  13  invoices. 
The  cashier  made  out  13  in- 
dividual checks,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  13  envelopes  the 
stenographer  addressed  and  the 
13  stamps. 

13  +  13  +  13  +  13+13  + 
13  +  13  +  13  -  Look  at  the 
cost  in  time  and  motion! 

Case  2.  Here  is  what  is  hap- 
pening more  and  more  in  busy 
Purchasing  Departments.  Sup- 
pose 13  distinct  items  are 
wanted.  It  is  frequently  found 
that  The  Fairbanks  Company 
can  supply  all  these  needs. 
One  order  is  sent. 

One  acknowledgment  is 
received.  Generally  the  de- 
livery is  made  in  one  complete 


PURCHASING  direct  from 
The  Fairbanks  Company 
saves  doubt  as  well  as  motion, 
"The  Fairbanks  Company 
•O.K."  is  put  on  all  articles  sold  bv 
the  Company.  This  O.K.  means 
that  the  articles  have  been  passed 
by  The  Fairbanks  Company  as 
O.  K.  in  quality,  O.  K.  in  design 
and  O.  K.  in  price. 

"The  Fairbanks  Company 
O.K."  is  put  on  Mill,  Mine  and 
Railway  Supplies,  Valves,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Scales,  Machine  Tools, 
Power  Transmission  and  Trucks 
and  Wheelbarrows,  and  Auto- 
mobile and  Service  Station  Equip- 
ment. It  is  backed  by  quality 
and  service  which  have  given  The 
Fairbanks  Company  an  interna- 
tional standing. 

The  more  value  you  place  on 
your  time  the  quicker  you  will 
want  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
nearest  Fairbanks  Branch  House. 


THE 
FAIRBANKS 

COMPANY 

Administrative  Offices: 
NEW  YORK 

Branch  Houses 


Albany 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Birmingham 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Hartford 

Newark 

New  Orleans 


New  York 

Faterson 

Philadelphia 

Providence 

Pittsburgh 

Rochester 

Scranton 

St.  Louis 

Syracuse 

Utica 

Washingtors 


Havana,  Cuba 

London,  England 

Birmingham,  England 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Paris,  France 


Jhe 

FAIRBANKS 

Company 

MILL,    MINE    &    RAILWAY    SUPPLIES     a     SCALES     *     VALVES     *     POWER    TRANSMISSION 

MACHINE    TOOLS,    TRUCKS    &    WHEELBARROWS,    ENGINES    &    PUMPS,    AUTOMOBILE    AND    SERVICE    STATION    EQUIPMENT 
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The  Heaviest  Load  Ever  Carried 


On  Rubber" 


ALLEN  BROTHERS  of  Los  Angeles 
.  faced  the  job  of  delivering  what 
they  term  "the  heaviest  load  ever  car- 
ried on  rubber" — the  40-ton  marine  en- 
gine cylinder  here  pictured— on  their 
12,700- pound  truck  with  specially  de- 
signed rear  wheels  weighing  2,050 
F>ounds  each. 

They  at  once  chose  Goodrich  De  Luxe 
Truck  Tires  to  do  the  work — 

Because,  as  they  say,  they  "had  been 
constantly  in  the  air  over  tire  adjust- 
ments until  they  used  De  Lu\e  Tires"; 
and  in  four  years'  experience  w  ith  them, 
"had  yet  to  ask  for  a  replacement." 
Every  De  Luxe  Tire  rendered  them 
more  than  its  guaranteed  mileage. 

The  De  Luxe  Velvet  Tread  tells  why. 
Extra  thick  and  specially  toughened, 
it  wears  slowly  and  evenly  without 
chipping. 

Mileage  economy  looms  big  in  the  burly, 
rough-and-ready  De  Luxe  Tires;  and 
more  economy  in  the  skill  and  speed 
with  which  Goodrich  Distributor  Serv- 
ice Stations  keep  trucks  in  service. 


ADJUSTMENT— 10,000  MILES 


QOKMOn 


n 


11  LUKi  mil  mwM& 

BEST       IN      THE       LONG       RUN 
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home  on  a  ten  days'  poniussion  and  Avho 
iiniird  my  (•()m))ani<)ii  and  mo  to  sliam 
th«'ir  fare  and  root"  wliil**  inarkint;:  \\w 
lionsos  and  harns  of  their  \  illaKe.  An 
instruetivo  eourtesy — 1  recall  th<^  (jurdr- 
chanipftrc  at  Allonnes.  A  lieutenant  vind  I 
liad  tramped  all  one  tSunda\  Avitli  liim 
o\er  iields  and  hedjjes  and  ditches.  It. 
grew  tiresome,  rather,  but  A\hen  at  tho 
end  of  it  I  thaid\ed  liim,  lit^  replied,  "Not 
at  all  .  .  ;  1  am  only  doin^r  my  duty  .  .  . 
It  is  we  who  thanked  you  for  coming  to  our 
aid."  11(^  was  a  sliort,  sturdy  litth*  man 
with  a  ruddy  bronzed  face  and  whit<* 
mustache.  lie  fitted  well  the  eartlien 
color  of  his  own  (hxn'wa.y — but  h<^  mifjht 
have  lived  in  Now  England  for  that  matter. 
Responsiveness,  a  passionate  lo\e  of 
country  steeling  them  to  all  endurances, 
a  gay  and  splendid  courage,  subtlety, 
above  all  a  great  sense  for  humor  and  the 
comic,  these  qualities  I  found  abundantly 
in  my  contact  with  them  under  all  sorts  of 
circumstances.  And  as  my  work  gave  me 
unusual  privileges  of  intercoiu'se,  so  per- 
haps it  pro\'ided  me  with  a  more  than  usual 
opportunity  to  get  something  of  their 
point  of  view  and  to  judge  them  less 
partially. 

]Mr.  Glass  concludes  with  a  word  of 
counsel  and  hope: 

The  great  regret  is  that  the  difference 
of  language  erects  an  impending  wall 
between  us,  the  chief  diflficulty,  in  my 
opinion,  to  our  arri\  ing  at  complete  mutual 
understanding,  appreciation,  and  friendship. 
But  let  us  get  below  the  surface  as  much  as 
possible  before  forming  our  opinion. 

Lux  fiat;   amor  sequitur. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


CAPT.  C.  C.  ^lARSH,  Chief  of  the 
Historical  Section  of  the  OlSce  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  informs  us  that  his 
section  has  been  entrusted  "svith  the 
preparation  of  a  history  of  the  Navy's 
activities  during  the  war,  and  that  in 
order  to  make  this  work  as  complete  as 
possible  he  desires  to  take  account,  not 
only  of  formal  orders  and  reports,  but  also 
of  the  personal  experiences  of  the  men 
who  fought  and  worked.  For  this  reason 
he  would  appreciate  reeei^'ing  originals  or 
copies  of  letters  from  the  war-zone,  written 
by  sailors  or  marines  and  containing  ac- 
counts of  personal  experiences  during  the 
war.  These  accounts  will  be  iised  in  the 
preparation  of  the  historj^  and  will  be 
placed  on  file  in  the  Navy  Department. 


A  sequel  to  the  story  we  caiTied  in  the 
issue  of  Februaiy  22  about  Lieutenant 
Heinrichs,  "the  luckiest  man  in  the  war," 
is  furnished  by  a  letter  from  Maj.  James  E. 
White,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  partj^ 
that  went  to  ISIetz,  where  Lieutenant 
Heim-ichs  Avas  lying  wounded,  and  brought 
him  back  to  the  American  lines.  Hein- 
richs was  an  aviator  whose  machine  had 
been  shot  down,  and  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Huns,  Incidentally, 
!Major  White's  letter  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  the  ovation  received  by  the 
Americans  from  the  people  of  Metz. 
He  writes: 

It  was  on  November  17,  1918,  six  days 
after  the  armistice,  that  we  invaded  Metz 
and   brought   Heinrichs,  a   Avounded   pris- 


oner, l)ack  to  our  lines.  Wo  went  without 
ord(>rs.  The  Huns  were  still  there  and 
the  French  luid  not  aiTived. 

A  wounded  Hiilish  jjrisoner  (^ame  iutu 
I'ont-a-Mous.son  ami  told  me  that  there 
W(T(>  thirty-fivo  wounded  American  prison- 
ers in  St.  (^lemeiis  Hospital,  at  Met/,, 
without  medical  atl(Mi1ioii.  Hastily  get- 
ting two  doctors,  I  .set out  with  my  adjutant 
in  a  Ford  truck,  our  only  transportation. 

'IMier*!  were  no  guards,  so  we  arrivt^l  in 
Ah'tz  in  about  an  hour. 

The  ])0])ulace,  especially  the  small  boy, 
gave  us  a  hearty  receplioii  and  the  (leruuuis 
did  not  disturb  us.  We  were  the  first 
.Vllied  ofTi(M'rs  to  come  in.  W(^  soon  lot^ated 
i  the  hospital  and  found  Lieutenant  Hein- 
•  richs  dn'ssing  his  own  wounds,  lb?  was 
terribly  injured.  Hehad  be(>n  shot  in  the 
face,  arnis,  body,  and  legs,  nine  times  in  afl. 

We  could  take  two  of  th((  wounded 
ba<^k  with  us,  and  Lieutenant  li«'inrichs 
insisted  on  going,  so  he  was  drest  ii;  non- 
descript garments,  French  trousers,  Bel- 
gian cap,  (ierman  coat. 

The  trip  back  was  pretty  hard  oti  him, 
and  Ave  had  to  leave  him  at  the  EAacua- 
tion  Hospital  near  BelleAille,  instead  of 
taking  him  to  Toul,  as  Ave  planned- 

The  surgeons  Ave  left  in  Metz.  The 
Red  Cross  arriA'ed  with  the  French  troops 
on  the  19th,  and  took  tht^  men  out. 

They  Av ere  certainly  a  happy  lot  when 
Ave  came  in  that  bleak  NovemBfer 'day. 
They  had  been  told  by  the  Germans  that 
somebody  would  come  soon.  One  poor 
chap,  shot  in  the  throat,  died  shortly  after 
we  arrived.  He  could  not  speak,  but 
smiled  his  happiness  at  his  liberation. 

INIetz  that  Sunday  morning  was  crowded, 
with  its  populace  in  the  doAvn-town  streets. 
As  we  came  bowling  along  in  our  Ford, 
the  people  craned  their  necks,  attempting 
to  see  Avho.  aac  AAere.  It  Avas  their  first 
sight  of  Americans,  and  when  they  dis- 
coAered  who  it  Avas  they  literally  blocked 
the  streets.  We  could  not  drive  farther, 
so  got  out  to  AA^alk.  Cheering  crowds, 
men,  Avomen,  and  children,  followed  us 
about,  and  stood  outside  the  cafe  while 
Ave  ate,  cheering  again  when  we  came  out. 
''Vircnt  les  Americains'^  rang  from  CA'ery 
side.  They  folloAved  us  to  the  hospital 
and  literally  dragged  our  truck  through 
the  streets  as  Ave  left  with  the  Avounded 
av  iators. 

The  surgeons  who  remained  Avere  feted 
and  entertained  by  the  citizens,  and 
remained  until  the  last  of  the  wounded 
Avere  remoAed^ 

The  following  Tuesday  the  grand  entrj' 
of  the  French  troops  took  place,  biit  no 
Avelcome  was  more  spontaneous  than  that 
giA'en  to  the  group  of  American  officers 
who  on  that  Sunday  peacefully  in\"aded  the 
fortress  of  ISIetz. 


The  bewilderment  and  excitement  of 
some  of  the  dough-boys  in  France  on 
the  morning  of  November  11,  1918,  when 
they  were  ordered  on  what  they  thought 
was  a  driA^e  AAdthout  their  guns,  are  weU  set 
out  by  one  of  them,  Seth  H.  Seelye,  who 
was  among  the  troops  awaiting  orders  to 
go  to  the  front  for  the  first  time.  It  Avas 
the  day  the  armistice  was  to  be  signed, 
but  they  kncAA'  nothing  about  that  and 
merely  foUoAved  orders,  much  mystified. 
Then  rumors  of  the  war's  end  began  to  be 
heard,  and  finally  battery  after  battery 
was  silenced.  The  war  was  OA"er.  As 
PriA^ate  Seelye  tells  it: 

"All    out!     EA^erybody    up!"     One    of 
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the  Hot  D;vy  t'h.TO 

A  good  invigorating  bath  will 
enable  you  to  tackle  the  hot  day's 
work  feeling  fit. 

And  at  night  when  you  get 
home  it  will  put  you  in  trim  for 
an  evening's  pleasure.        -Vv 

TheSpeakman  Portable  Shower  gives 
all  the  eingle  of  the  most  expensive  built- 
in  shower,  yet  it  can  be  instdlied  quiclcl)' 
without  tearing  out  the  bath-ro^n.  The 
patented  clip  faucet  attachfnelit  ^malces 
an  absolutely  secure  joint.  Only  a  screw- 
driver needed  to  put  up  the  Speakman 
Portable  Shower. 

Price  complete,  $17.50       ' 

Speakman  makes  over  250  styles  of 
showers.  Below  you  see  No.  895,  a  more 
elaborate  shower,  but  one  that  can  be 
installed  permanently  with  little  bother 
and  expense. 

Write  for  our  latest  Shower  Booklet 
— it's  mighty  interesting. 

Speakman  Compayiy 

IVilmington       Delaiivare 
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AUTO  TUBE 
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TON  TESTEE) 


ff 


THE  basic  cause  of  common  slow-leakmg 
tube  troubles— grit,  dirt,  and  other  foreign 
substances— is  entirely  removed  from  all 
Pennsylvania  Auto  Tube  "Ton  Tested  "  stock. 


This  thorough  cleanliness  elimi- 
nates any  necessity  for  work- 
ing over,  or  re-running,  a 
practice  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  life  of  the  stock. 

Thus  the  "Ton  Tested"  Tube 
attains  a  very  unusually  high 
degree  of  uniform  strength 
and  elasticity  to  resist  to' the 
utmost  the  effects  of  friction 
and  wear  and  tear  of  long 
service  in  the  casing.  Its 
guaranteed  tensile  strength 
is  l}i  tons  per  square  inch. 

Its  service  quality  is  entirely  un- 
affected hy  the  extremes  of 
heating  up  and  cooling  down, 
however  long  continued. 

Its  remarkable  strength  and 

Makers  of  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  GOiMPANY,  Jeann^te,   Pa, 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


toughness  make  it  particularly 
resistant  to  the.  ordinary 
causes  of  blowouts,  traceable 
to  casing  lacerations.  If  seri- 
ously injured,  the  "Ton 
Tested"  Tube  will  not  tear 
beyond  the  immediate  loca- 
tion of  the  cut. 

Though  carried  indefinitely  as 
a  "spare,"  it  will  not  check, 
crack,  or  weaken  at  the  folds 
under  light  and  air  exposure. 

The  "Ton  Tested"  Tube  bears 
the  name  of  the  maker— the 
Pennsylvania  Rubber  Com- 
pany—  your  positive  assur- 
ance of  highest  quality  and 
long  service.  It  costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  tubes. 
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tlif  sergeants  was  standing  in  tlie  aisle 
with  a  flashlight  as  I  raised  my  head  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  Except  for  the 
light  from  the  sergeant's  flash  there  was 
absolute  darkness,  for  the  blanketed 
windows,  which  protected  us  from  any 
scouting  airplanes,  also  kept  out  any 
light  from  the  star-cover.ed  skies  outside. 
Along  the  row  of  sleeping  men  on  the 
continuous  chicken  w^ve,  stretched  over 
beams  which  fonned  our  beds,  some  were 
awakened;  some  raised  up  half-dazed,  but 
conscious  that  something  had  hajjpened; 
others  instinctively  drew  their  blankets  up 
over  their  heads  to  protect  their  eyes  from 
the  light  which  interf<Ted  with  their  sleep; 
some  merel\'  slept  on  obli-\ious  to  the  war 
and  all  else. 

■'Everybody  up!  Hurry  up!  All  out! 
The  drive  starts  in  half  an  hoiir.  We 
have  to  move  out  at  once."  The  sergeant 
went  up  and  down  the  aisle  waking  the 
sounder  sleepers.  It  Avas  in  one  of  the  old 
Oernuui  barracks  at  Deuxnouds,  l)uilt. 
under  the  hill,  of  heavy  beams  aiul  con- 
crete with  bunks  in  two  tiers,  holding 
altogether  about  seventy-ftve  of  our  men. 
"Roll  your  ])acks,  take  all  your  l)iankets, 
your  gas-masks,  and  helmets,  leave  every- 
tliing  else  here."  ordei-ed  the  sergeant. 
'How  about  rifles,"  called  some  one.  "No 
rifles,  leave  them  here."  "No  rifles! 
Where  are  we  going?  Wo  can't  go  to  the 
front  without  rifles.  Aren't  avo  going  to 
the  front':*  Aren't  we  going  to  be  in  tlie 
drive".'"  "I  don't  know  anytliing  about 
it.  but  hurry  up  and  get  oiit.  The  trucks 
are  Avaiting  for  you."     He  went  out. 

Then  we  all  were  Avide-awake,  talking, 
making  up  our  packs,  packing  our  ))ar- 
rack-bSgs  and  rolling  up  our  bed-sacks. 
A  few  of  us  had  candles,  the  rest  did  the 
best  they  could  by  the  flickering  light  of 
their  neighbors'  candles.  Some  said  that 
Ave  AA'ere  going  back  to  a  safer  place,  as 
this  place  Avould  surely  be  lieaA'ily  siielled, 
and  there  Avere  not  enough  dugouts  lure. 
There  Avere  other  theories,  but  the  per- 
plexing fact  Avas  that  Ave  had  })eeu  toUl 
to  leaA'e  our  guns.  We  had  carried  these 
guns  Avith  us  ever  since  they  had  been 
issued  to  us  several  months  before  in 
Brest.  We  had  cleaned  and  cared  for 
them.  Before  coming  to  France  Ave  had 
had  extensiA'e  firing  practise  on  the  rifl^ 
I'anges,  and  noAV  the  long-expected  drWe 
was  on.  and  Ave  Avere  going  sonu^where  Avith- 
out  guns!  This  was  incomprehensible  and 
caused  more  worry  and  excitement  than 
any  ])rospect  of  being  shelled.  Inside  of 
half  an  hour  Ave  Avere  all  down  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  Avherc  the  trucks  were  already 
Availing.  The  first  Tuen  down  Avere  i)ut  on 
details  loading  the  trucks  Avilli  picks  and 
shoA'els  from  the  tool -house.  As  eac^h 
truck  Avas  loaded  nu'U  Avere  called  by  nanu' 
to  ride  on  top  of  the  load,  and  ttu'  trucks 
pulled  out  to  the  road.  We  had  said  all 
that  Ave  had  to  say  Avhile  packing,  so  all 
either  Avorked  or  stood  quietly  waiting  their 
turn. 

It  was  a  cold,  dear  NoA'ember  night. 
The  stars  werif  bright,  but  there  Avas  no 
moon.  One  could  not  set'  far,  and  a  lan- 
tern or  two  was  needed  to  help  the  Avork- 
ing  men.  No  more  than  one  or  two  lan- 
terns, tho,  for  even  that  much  light  risked 
the  dangi-r  of  machin«-giiu  lire  fntm  some 
scouting  ])lane.  Over  the  hills  we  could 
hear  the  distant  thunder  of  the  artillery, 
Avhile  o(r<!asional  bursts  of  fire  from  tlu^ 
top  of  the  hill  in  front  of  us  showed  us 
that  Ave  were  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
hea Ay-artillery  area.  Occasionally  a  rocket 
would  flare  a  sigmd,  or  a  search-light  would 
hunt  the  sky  for  an  airplane.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  little  more  activity  up  front 


than  was  usual.  Perhaps  it  was  true  that 
a  driAe  Avas  starting.  All  the  trucks  were 
loaded.  Noav  Avhere  were  we  going".' 
No  one  .seemed  to  knoAv.  The  driAers  had 
the  orders,  it  A\as  .said.  Their  orders 
were  to  "follow  the  truck  ahead."  Sup- 
posedly the  first  truck  carried  some  one 
who  kncAV  the  Avay. 

We  were  on  our  Ava.A-,  but  after  the  first 
hundred  yards  Ave  c<nild  no  longer  see 
the  truck  ahead.  Straight  ahead  we  Avent, 
until  Ave  struck  the  uexfAillage,  Ligneville, 
Avhere  one  road  Avt-nt  f)n  ahead  and  the 
other  turned  oft'  to  the  right  to  Lamonville. 
An  ]\1.  1'.  Avas  at  the  corner.  "Yes,  he 
had  .seen  a  truck  or  two  take  the  right- 
hand  road."  He  had  not  been  on  the 
road  at  the  time,  so  he  could  not  .say  how 
the  trucks  had  been  loaded.  With  no 
further  information  available  aac  Avent  on 
to  LamonA'ille.  There  Ave  stoi)t  and 
somebody  said  Ave  Avere  to  await  further 
orders.  LamouAdlle  was  just  another  little 
toAvn  in  ruins,  a  crossroads  Avitli  a  solid 
front  of  stone  houses  down  each  side  of  the 
roads  to  a  distance  of  a  coui)le  of  hundred 
yards  from  the  crossing,  then  open  fields 
to  the  next  A'illage  center.  Now,  tlu;  solid 
front  Avas  about  all  that  remained  of  the 
houses,  for  fire  and  shells  had  collapsed 
nH)st  of  the  roofs.  No  French  inhabitants 
Avere  there,  but  all  available  shelter  Avas 
occupied  by  a  battalion  of  negi'o  labor 
troops. 

Bugles  Avere  blowing  as  Ave  entered 
Lamonville,  and'  soon  men  appeared  from 
every  dugout,  house,  or  shelter,  all  getting 
ready  to  moA^e.  As  tlu'se  men  Avere 
assigned  to  us  for  labor  Ave  hoped  to  get 
some  information  from  their  officers,  but 
their  orders  Avere  oul\'  to  march  to  Ligne- 
A'ille  and  await  orders  there.  H  Avas 
da\'light  noAA^  and  surely'  time  that  Ave  were 
going  somewhere,  so  Ave  started  back. 
At  Ijigne\ille,  Ave  stopt  for  further  dis- 
cussion. No  one  seemed  to  be  in  charge, 
the  dri\'er  had  the  only  instructions  that 
had  been  given,  and  of  course  the  truck 
ahead  Avhich  he  had  been  told  to  follow 
might  be  almost  anywhere  by  now. 
Finally  Ave  started  again,  this  time  back 
to  our  starting-point,  ])eu.xnouds. 

The  few  men  left  at  Deuxnouds  thought 
that  Ave  should  haA^e  taken  the  road  to  the 
left  toAvard  St.  IMaurice,  and  then  had 
a  further  Aague  idea  that  Ave  should  take 
another  turn  to  the  left  somewhere  near 
St.  Maurice.  So  Ave  Were  off  again  for 
St.  ]\laurice,  strai.ght  toward  tluv  front. 
Coining  to  the  edge  of  the  hill  just  above 
this  town,  Avhich  lay  on  the  plain  ])elow 
in  full  \  uw  of  the  Cierman  artillery,  Ave 
hesitated  again,  discust  the  sitimtion, 
and  finally  took  a  little  side  road  to  the 
left  Avhich  at  least  seemed  to  giAe  the 
})rotecti<)n  of  a  Avoods. 
narrow  and  crooked,  tht 
growth  trees  just  nu't  overhead.  The 
road-  Avas  so  bad  as  to  s<>em  almost  im- 
])ossible,  and  one  had  to  watch  continually 
for  the  numerous  communi<'ation- Avires 
Avhich  crossed  the  road  fre(iuently  at  a 
h(  ight  just  sufficient  to  clear  the  top  of 
the  truck.  Suddenly  Ave  .seemetl  to  be  in 
th«^  midst  of  artillery -fire.  It  Avas  the 
loos  or  six-inch  long  rifles  Avhich  had  just 
opened  fire.  They  lined  the  road,  about 
lift^  fe«'t  apart,  s«'t  icarcely  tiffceii  feet  from 
the  roadAvay,  so  well  camouflaged  "that 
one  scarcely  knew  there  was  a  soul  around 
until  a  flash  and  a  roar  so  close  an<l  so 
sharp  that  some  almost  fell  out  of  the 
truck.  As  the  road  <'ontimu'd  Ave  emerged 
from  the  woods  into  an  open  vaUey,  but 
Ave  were  thankful  to  notice  that  this  was 
not  the  valley,  for  there  were  still  hills  to 
conceal  us  from  GernKUi  view. 


The    road    was 
young    .second- 


Now  the  six-inch  shells  from  the  bat- 
teries we  had  just  passed  Avere  going  over 
our  heads  and  here  Ave  got  stuck,  a  thing 
we  had  someAvhat  expected.  Another 
truck  pulled  us  out,  and  Ave  Avere  again 
on  our  Avay.  ToAvard  noon  Ave  arrixed 
at  St.  Kt  my,  Avhere  Ave  found  the  rest  of 
the  company.  Here  Ave  were  to  spend  the 
day  as  Ave  Avere  told  that  we  could  go  no 
farther  till  night.  Directly  ahead  of  us 
we  could  see  the  road  cross  the  valley  and 
climb  up  the  side  of  the  opposite  hills 
till  it  disappeared  o\er  a  saddle  as  it 
continued  down  to  the  front  lines.  A  light 
fog  had  come  up  and  it  Avas  rumored  that 
we  might  try  to  make  it  o\er  the  saddle 
that  afternoon,  trusting  to  this  treacherous 
concealmeut.  But  the  day  continued  and 
Ave  proceeded  to  nuike  camp. 

The  rolling-kitchen  Avas  placed  in  a  large 
shell-hole  on  top  of  a  hill  just  back  of  the 
Aillage.  This,  of  course,  must  be  the 
center  of  camp.  It  Avas  rumored  that  we 
Avere  going  oxtr  the  .saddle  at  dark  .«o  Ave 
really  made  no  camp  at  all.  HoAvever, 
Ave  did  spend  the  aft t-r noon  exploring  our 
immediate  neighborlioo<l,  and  naturally 
with  our  eyes  opt-n  for  j)ossible  shelter. 
As  night  came  on  no  orders  came,  and  since 
all  dugouts  Avere  full  long  before  our 
arrival  Ave  ])rei)ared  our  beds,  wherever 
the  fancy  struck  us.  around  the  top  of  the 
hill.  Some  decided  that  a  shell  -  hole 
formed  the  best  ])rotection,  some  found 
an  old  half-made  trench,  some  picked  a 
grassy  spot  in  the  green  field,  and  others 
sought  the  shelter  of  a  few  trees  or  clumi)s 
of  bushes.  A  few  erected  their  shelter 
tents,  but  as  it  Avas  a  clear  night,  more  of 
us  merely  spread  our  shelter  tents  over 
us  as  a  blanket.  It  was  NoAember  and 
the  cold  was  just  enough  to  Avake  one  up 
about  eA'ery  hour,  or  perhaps  a  passing 
shell  closer  than  the  others  caused  one  to 
roll  over  and  sit  up  to  take  a  look  around. 
Artillery-fire  .seems  genei-ally  to  increase 
at  night,  and,  the  numerous  flashes  from 
all  the  hills  around  us  showed  us  that 
almost  every  clump  of  bushes  concealed 
.some  sort  of  a  gim.  But  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery AA^as  behind  us,  and  could  not  drown 
out  the  machine-gun  and  rifle-fire  Avhich 
showed  that  the  infantr.\-  oxer  the  saddle 
Avere  not  asleep,  Avhile  the  shells  passing 
OA  erhead  in  both  directions  indicated  that 
we  Avei'e  now  actually  in  the  war.  Our  hill 
seemed  to  have  no  artillery  on  it  and  we 
hoped  that  the  (Jermans  knew  this.  It 
siemed  so,  for  but  a  few  shells  stopt  to 
A  isit  us,  most  of  them  going  o\  er  our  heads 
to  the  artillery  behind. 

The  first  news  of  the  morning  which 
s()read  from  man  to  man  as  xve  gathered 
in  small  groui)s  for  morning  nu'ss  Avas  that 
the  Avar  Avas  to  end  t  hat .  morning.  It 
s(>eme<l  hard  to  beliex  e,  aiul  I  think  most 
of  us  l)elieved  it  impossible.  A  num- 
ber of  men  had  discovered  the  telephone 
signal-station,  and  made  their  Avay  there 
for  information.  Each  l)rought  back  the 
same  Avord:  "The  Avar  Avould  be  over  at 
eleven  o'clock."  It  must  have  been  al>out 
eight  o'cloclc  when  Ave  r(>ceiAed  the  first 
tangible  sign,  'i'lu^  artillery  was  still  bu.sy, 
first  there  would  l)e  a  burst  of  fire  from  one 
clumj)  of  trees  and  bushes,  then  an  in-- 
olTensixf  looking  he<Ige  just  across  a 
narrow  a  alley  would  suddenly  become 
alive  for'  a  "few  minut(>s  while  another 
bush  sank  back  into  inoflfensiveness. 
Then  every  tree  or  bush  would  seem  to  con- 
vert if.s(>lf  into  a  cannon.  It  Avas  at  one 
of  these  times  that  Ave  noticed  the  battery 
nearest  us  had  ceased  fire,  and  a  cheer  was 
heard  above  the  noise  of  the  other  bat- 
teries. Then  another  battery  stopt,  at 
intervals    then    of    about    three    or    four 
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THE  FRANKLIN  SEDAN 


^l^liE  chief  reason  why  nieji  aiul 
A  women  haven't  insisted  upon 
enclosed  cars  for  all-round  use  he- 
tore,  is  because  they  have  wrongly 
supposed  that  none  could  he  sepa- 
rated from  limited  use,  hard-riding 

heavy  weight,  and  excessive  expense. 

,■•-*.._.■ 

The  Franklin  Sedan  has  proved  to 
motorists  that  the  convenience  and 
real  protection  that  only  a  line  en- 
closed car  can  give  are  obtainable 
with  unrestricted  use,  comfortable 
riding  and  economy 

Only  through  the  exclusively 
Franklin  combination  of  light 
weight  and  flexibility  has  there 
been  achieved  in  the  sedan  type 
of  car  a  road  range,  ease  of  con- 
trol, safety  and  riding  resilience 
superior  to  the  average  open  car. 

FRANKLIN     AUTOMOBILE 


A    PROMINENT   CALIFORNIA  BUSINESS  MAN 
WRITES  CONCERNING  HIS  ENCLOSED  FRANKLIN: 

"For  every  purpose,  especially  long  trips,  it  is  the  most 
practical  car.  In  less  -than  a  year  I  covered  rt,ocio  miles 
■ind  twenty-one  states.  Despite  weather  and  roads,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  I  averaged  i8  4-5  miles  to  the  gallon  of 
gasoline,  and  well  over  12.000  miles  to  the  set  of  tires." 


1\)  this  unrestricted  roadability  is 
added  all-season  usability,  because 
Direct  Air  Cooling  (no  water  to 
boil  or  freeze)  permits  motoring 
without  fear  of  heat  or  cold. 

And  the  concrete  evidence  that  the 
Franklin  Sedan  is  unusual  in  every 
respect  is  its  average  ot  economy-"— 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
/2y^OO  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
^0%  slower  yearly  depreciation 

Not  alone  in  performance  does  the 
Franklin  Sedan  lead.  Its  Wide 
Observation  Windows  giving  un- 
obstructed outlook.  Single  Wide 
Doors  which  increase  view  and  aid 
accessibility,  and  the  Slanting 
V-shaped  Windshield  with  its  tine 
lines  and  free  driving  vision,  make 
it  structurally  the  leading  sedan. 
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EXCAVATING — leveling  the  land  so  that  railroad  tracks 
may  be  laid — depends  largely  upon  the  wire  cables  that 
hoist  and  lower  the  buckets  filled  with  earth. 

In  most  industries,  wire  has  become  indispensable.  Wire  rope 
is  in  general  use  for  hauling  and  hoisting.  Wire  lathing  is  the 
backbone  of  many  buildings.  Wire  elevator  cabs  and  cables, 
gates,  signs,  partitions,  fences  and  safety  guards  for  machinery 
are  the  common  equipment  of  factories.  Wire  clothes-lines, 
staples,  picture  cord  and  porch  screens  are  everywhere  in  use. 

Wright  Wire  Company  makes  quality  wire  products  of  every 
description.  Its  Excelsior  line  represents  the  highest  standard 
of  steel,  iron,  copper,  brass  and  bronze  wire  manufacture.  Back 
of  each  product  are  the  reputation  and  the  experience  gained 
during  thirty-six  years  of  consistent  progress. 

Buy  your  wire  products  on  the  basis  of  value.  Buy  Excelsior 
products  and  be  assured  of  proven  reliability  and  the  economy 
of  greater  service.  Wright  Wire  warehouses  are  conveniently 
located  for  the  ready  supply  of  dealers.  Catalogs  and  prices  on 
request. 


WRIGHT  WIRE 
COMPANY 


WIRE 


WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


minutes  each  successive  battery  would 
stop  and  a  cheer  would  be  heard. 

One's  imagination  became  .so  keen 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  hear  the 
telephone  signal,  could  hear  the  words  of 
the  operator,  the  reply,  and  the  order  to 
cease  fire,  as  another  battery  finished  the 
war. 

Still  we  were  not  all  convinced,  for  altho 
the  artillery-fire  in  our,  immediate  vicmity 
had  ceased  one  could  still  hear  firin;^-  else- 
where. In  the  afternoon,  however,  AsliiU- 
working  on  some  bad  portions  of  the  i-oad 
leadinjj  to  the  front,  numerous  small  groups 
of  infantrj'  passed  us,  confirming  the  news 
and  throwing  away  their  ammunition  as 
proof.  It  was  over,  and  that  night  we  all 
had  camp-fires  which  we  sat  around  while 
we  talked  of  what  might  ha^e  liai)i)em'd  if 
it  had  only  lasted  a  day  longer.  Fi-om  the 
front  flares  and  rockets  covered  the  skies 
like  one  enormous  Fourth-of-.Jidy  celebra- 
tion, and  some  of  the  more  curious  were 
drawn  irresistibly  liy  these  lights  to  Aisit 
and  spend  at  least  one  night  in  the  front 
line  which  we  had  been  so  close  to  but 
had  never  reached. 


Another  letter  comes  from  the  marines 
in  the  tropics — Cuba  this  (itiu — full  of 
lugul)riosit\'  and  complaint.  It  is  signed 
by  two  members  of  the  First  Regiment, 
stationed  at  Guantanamo,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "God-forsaken  place  where 
there  is  nothing  and  nobody."  The 
writers  wonder  why  they  are  kei)t  in  the 
service  for  no  reason  apparent  to  them- 
selves, at  least,  and  they  inquire  an.xiously 
for  enlightenment  on  this  point.  The 
letter  follows: 

The  two  letters  recently  publislied  in 
The  LiTER.\iiY  Digest  from  marines  in 
Santo  Domingo  have  aroused  several  of  us 
into  trying  to  give  you  an  idea  of  condi- 
tions among  marines  in  Cuba.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  American  troops 
are  stationed  all  through  this  nominall\- 
independent  country,  ])ut  the  ])reservation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  ri'sulted  in 
the  establislimont  of  Marin*'  Cor])s  ])osts 
throughout  the  West  Indies. 

We  all  enlisted  with  good  intentions 
against  tlie  llun  and  before  being  sworn 
in  many  of  the  men  in  this  company, 
formerly  part  of  the  Signal  Battalion 
stationed  at  Philadelphia,  had  to  submit 
affidavits  and  recommendations  as  to 
their  ability  as  telegraphers,  electricians, 
radio-operators,  ti"lej)hone  e.\|)erts,  cable- 
splicers,  or  linemen.  Their  ability  has 
boon  entirely  wasted,  and  in  addilion 
to  the  liumiliation  of  not  having  got 
across  they  are  being  injustly  held  in  the 
service  while  their  old  jobs  are  gradually 
slip])ing  away  and  their  folk  an.\iousl\ 
awaiting  their  return. 

There  has  not  lieen,  and  probably  will 
not  be,  any  general  or  systematic  de- 
mobili/.ation  of  the  Marine  Cori)s  "dura- 
tion-men." From  all  apj)«>a'"ances  we 
wiU  be  held  indefinitely,  war  or  no  war. 
Some  marines  have  been  discharged,  true 
enough,  l)ut  few  merited  it,  and  i)olitical 
influence  alone  can  ol)tain  a  relea.xe. 

The  first  of  the  two  men  wlio.se  signa- 
tures close  this  letter  is  ])rincipal  of 
schools  at  Fdgar,  Montana,  iiiid  needs  to 
be  back  on  the  job  this  fall.  The  .sc'cond 
signer  was  attending  a  university,  and 
hates  to  think  of  losing  another  year 
from  collegt*  aiul  fraternity  associates. 
We  would  be  willing  and  glad  to  stay 
ill  liere  if  there  was  any  reason  for  it 
or    even    if    deserving  men  were  allowed 
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Stewarts  Cost 
$200  to  $300 
Less 


Their  Operating 
Cost  is 


First 
Cost 


Stewart 
Trucks 


average 
Truck 


Stewart 

Truck 

Operation 


Steioart  Reduces 
Maintenance 


Cost  of  Stewart  Truck  upkeep 


Cost  of  average  Truck  upkeep 


Stewart  Design  Guards 
Every  Point  of  Waste 

600  Fewer  Parts  to  Get  Out  of  Order;  More 
Than  90%  of  Power  Effective;  Cost  $200  to 
$300  Less;   in  S  Years  None  Has  Worn  Out 

Truck   operators   who   analyze    transportation   costs   usually   adopt   Stewarts. 

Their   simplicity   cuts   haulage   expense   in   such   a   striking   way    that    no    truck 
owner  who  keeps  in  touch  with  his  costs  can  fail  to  see  their  advantage. 


More  than  600  parts  are  eliminated  in  Stewart 
design.  That  means  600  points  of  waste  and 
wear  cut  out — 600  chances  for  getting  out  of 
order  definitely  removed.  The  product  is  a 
stronger  truck.  Reliability  is  increased. 
Weight  is  reduced.  Most  of  this  weight  is  taken 
from  the  unsprung  parts  where  a  pound  counts 
as  a  score  carried  as  a  load. 

You  get  the  $200  to  $300  saved  in  production, 
in  the  lower  cost  price. 

In  Five  Years  No  Stewart 
Has  Worn  Out 

And  the  first  50  are  still  giving  economical, 
uninterrupted   service. 

Stewart  simplified  design  delivers  more  than 
90%  of  the  power  to  the  rims  of  the  rear 
wheels.  Your  power  acts  where  you  want  it. 
No  other  type  of  transmission  delivers  so  much 
power. 

The  advantage  of  such  simplicity  is  also  seen 
in  more  gasoline  and  tire  mileage.  Also  in 
reduced  upkeep.  Repair  delays  and  interrup- 
tions to  transportation  practically  are  ended 
with  Stewarts.  You  don't  require  a  mechanician 
to  keep  them  in  working  trim.  Any  driver  can 
make  adjustments. 


Stewarts  are  easy  to  operate,  responsive, 
accurate  in  steering.  Their  excess  of  power 
makes  them  accelerate  quickly.  They  easily 
distance  sluggish  trucks,  and  cover  many  more 
miles  a  day  in  city  traffic. 

200  Lines  of  Business 
Use  Stewarts 

Stewart  reliability  is  proved  in  their  satis- 
factory operation  in  200  lines  of  business  in  27 
countries,  covering  every  possible  truck  require- 
ment, in  all  conditions  of  climate,  roads  and 
rugged,  hilly  terrain. 

Not  by  mere  claims,  but  proofs  like  these, 
Stewarts  established  its  supremacy  in  such 
advantages  as: 

$200  to  $300  lower  first  cost  than  average 
trucks  of  the  same  capacity;  lower  fuel  cost; 
least  tire  wear;  fewer  repair  needs,  and  less  loss 
of  time  and  money  caused  by  truck  troubles; 
longest  uninterrupted  service. 

Such  advantages  have  made  the  Stewarts  the 
choice  in  the  city  and  on  the  farm. 

Investigate  Stewart  cost  and  performance. 
Your  choice,  we  believe,  will  surely  be  Stewart. 


Write  for  Free  Booklet  "How  to  Choose  a  Motor  Truck."     Address  Stewart  Motor  Corp.,   Buffalo,  N.    Y. 
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Right  in  Congested  New  York  City 


— the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  (as  do 
hundreds  of  other  New  York  firms)  finds  Troy 
Trailers  of  great  value  as  TIME  savers  and 
EXPENSE  savers. 

Every  truck  trip  carries  two  truck  LOADS! 

TIME  is  the  prime  element, — their  stores 
must  be  KEPT  supplied  with  goods.  And  yet 
this  saving  of  Time  means  also  a  saving  of 


Delivery  Expense,  as  the  cost  of  hauling  the  load 
carried  on  the  Troy  Trailer  is  only  25  per  cent 
of  what  it  costs  to  haul  the  truck's  load  alone. 

Send  for  bookie.  "Some  Users"  of  Troy  Trailers— from  single- 
truck  users  to  fleet  operators.  And  also  ask  for  the  new  folder 
"Hauling  and  Road  Construction," 

The  Troy  Waion  Works  Co.,     Troy,  Ohio 

Oldest  and  largest  makers  of  Trailers,  making  possible  highest 
grade  construction  at  lowest  cost. 


In  Wild  and  "Woolly"  Wyoming- 


The  Warren  Livestock  Co. ,  Cheyenne ,  finds  its  five-ton  truck 
and  Troy  Trailer  the  superior  of  any  transportation  means 
it  has  ever  used  in  hauling  great  quantities  of  wool  from  its 
extensive  sheep-shearing  pens  to  the  railway,  effecting  a 


great  saving  in  time.  Also  considerable  shrinkage  is  avoided 
by  eliminating  all  the  delays  in  getting  the  wool  to  the  ship- 
ping point.  During  winter  months  the  truck  and  Troy 
Trailer  are  used  to  haul  supplies  to  the  sheep  ranges. 
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clis('harfr(>s.  Hut  wIumi  ji  lad  wlioso  only 
roconunciKlalion  is  pull  sails  houu'ward 
and  WH<  still  sit  <m  cactus  aiul  parched 
rocks  and  gi'i  suiistrokt*  just  Ix'causo  \\(* 
(lan't  K«'t  away,  ono  is  hound  to  l)f>co!ne 
somewhat   (lisfjusted. 

Wt'  wish  souielxxly  would  ('idi>;lileu  us 
as  to  wh\  w(*  ar(>  <lowti  lieie;  our  olticers 
say  they  don't  know,  and  it  is  ciTtain 
that  we  don't.  Tin-  most  of  our  nine 
months  in  Cuba  has  been  si)ent  cooped  up 
at  the  (iod  -  forsaken  mival  station  of 
(Juantanamo  Hay,  where  there  is  nothintr 
and  nol)ody.  Lately  W(>,  '"this  company" 
have  been  real  "Captain  Jinks  of  the 
Horse  Marines,"  doin^  mounted  provost- 
guard  and  patrolling!;  the  \icinity  of 
Guantaiuimo,  in  the  Santiago  end  of  the 
island. 

Is  it  justice^  that  a  few  men  of  the  Corps 
should  b(>  discharged  and  thos<>  remain- 
ing held  indefinitely,  not  knowing  of  any 
existing  emergency  warranting  their  con- 
tinued presence?  We  (>idisted  for  "six 
months  after  ])eace,"  an<l  rated  getting 
out  at  the  vnd  of  that  tinu^  whetlu-r  we 
had  ii  reason  or  a  job  to  n^turn  to  or 
whether  we  didn't.  The  submitting  of 
applications  and  affidavits  has  ac<'om- 
plished  nothing. 

The  war  is  not  over  for  the  enlisted  man 
until  he  gets  back  into  civilian  clotlx's. 
Uncle  Sam  was  only  t(»o  glad  to  take  us, 
and  unl(>ss  he  can  show  us  a  satisfactor_\- 
reason  for  ))eing  held  the  square  thing  to 
do  is  to  let  us  out.  Can  an\-  one  tell  us 
why  we  should  be  retained? 

Would  like  to  say  several  other  things 
about  this  tropical  s(Tvice,  but  in  common 
Avith  the  marines  who  are  here  we  refrain 
from  criticizing  the  Corps.  Yet  were 
any  one  to  mention  "this  tinest  military 
ser\i<'e  in  the  Avorld"  we  would  compare 
it  with  Uke  organizations,  not  by  saying 
that  the  others  are  goo<l  and  it  better, 
but  that  it  is  poor  and  the  others  worse. 
As  one  of  the  fellows  has  put  it,  "W^hen- 
ever  I  see  the  boys  go  marching  by  I  ain 

going  to  cheer  like  h 1;  cheer  bt^caiise 

I'm  not  with  them." 


A  time  ago  a  XaAy  nurse  took  occasion 
to  discuss  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  the  in- 
clination of  American  soldiers  to  marrA' 
French  girls,  a  portion  of  which  letter  was 
printed  in  Tuk  Litek.\ky  Dkjest.  Some 
of  the  things  said  in  that  letter  imtated 
a  Minneapolis  1x)a-,  who  admits  that  he  is 
one  of  the  fellows  wlio  married  French 
girls,  and  he  comes  back  at  the  XavA- 
nurse  thus: 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  well-meaning 
guardian  of  the  sick  had  formed  her 
opinion  on  the  American  soldier's  French 
Avi\es  from  French  girls  she  has  noticed 
on  the  streets  of  the  toAvn  where  she  is 
situated.  It  also  comes  to  my  mind  that 
this  lady  is  a  "NaAy  nurse,"  and,  therefore, 
must  be  located  at  some  French  port  toAvn. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  e\erybody  is  Avell 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  France,  as  is  also 
the  case  in  America,  there  are  two  classes 
of  girls,  and  it  is  also  Avell  knoAvn  that  in 
this  country,  as  back  home,  the  other  class, 
that  is,  the  class  from  A\'hich  we  do  not 
pick  our  wiA'es,  flock  to  these  port  towns 
in  such  numl>ers  that  the  streets  are  fairly 
infested  A\ith  them,  and  the  other  class  of 
girl  is  seldom  seen  on  the  streets,  and  never 
wathout  an  escort. 

I  Avonder  if  this  nurse  really  knows  any- 
thing about  the  home  life  and'  conventia^  < 
ality  of  the.Frenelr  yorang  lady,  siich  as  the 
American    soldiers,   in   most   cases,   have 


ni.irried?  Does  she  know  that  before 
they  are  married  (even  after  being  en- 
gaged) they  never  .sit,  as  they  do  not 
consider  it  prop«>r  to  <lo  so,  in  th<'  parlor, 
without  the  mother  or  father  l>eing  present'.' 
Or  llu-y  never  venture  out  to  a  show 
without  one  of  the  |)aretils  acting  as  a 
<*haperon? 

And,  my  <lespondenl  inu'se,  \<)u  al>N()- 
lutel_\  sland«'r  our  Uncly  and  true  .American 
Avomeu  Avhen  you  say  that  after  a  fourth 
divorc«>  they  know  h^ss  than  a  French 
girl  does  when  she  was  born  about  llii'la- 
tion.  It  is  evident  that  yoau'  mind  runs 
strongly  to  Hirtation,  c«pti\ating  the  men 
b,A'  tlu*  use  of  ey<'s,  hands,  and  shoulders, 
and  ther«*  is  prol)abl\  a  reason  for  \(mr 
Ix'ing  jealous.  Alt  ho  you  state  that 
1()(),(M)()  of  our  lK)ys  have  been  "capture*!" 
by  this  type  of  woman  which  you  ha\<' 
encountered,  as  .a  matter  of  fact  the 
ligures  iti  the  otifice  of  the  Anufican  Vic«'- 
Cousul  in  Paris,  where  e\ cry  marriage 
must  be  recorded,  showed,  uj)  toMarch  I."), 
11U9,  a  few  less  than  ().()(M)  <»f  our  bra\(^ 
boys  have  l)een  accepted  by  tlu'se  excell<Mil , 
]ionu'-lo\  ing,  and  faithful  young  women  of 
France.  Do  not  lose  heart:  there  are  still 
],.j()(),()()t)  h'ft  oxer  here,  an«l  you  may  ))e 
al)le  to  gral)  one  off,  Avith  the  assistance  of 
Aour  t'\es,  shoulders,  etc.,  at  some  time  or 
other  Avhen  you  may  Hnd  one  of  Ihem  iu  a 
state  of  unconsciousness  in  the  Na\'y 
Hospital. 

We  soldiers  Avho  have  married  P'reuch 
girls  Avho  are  so  braAc  as  to  leaA'e  their 
homes,  friends,  and  relatiAes,  in  order  to 
accompany  us  back  to  th«^  Stat»>s  to  make 
and  maintain  a  home  for  us,  do  not  want 
the  people  home  to  entertain  any  such 
opinion  as  you  tried  to  "spread."  Hut, 
rather,  Ave  want  them  Avelcomed  as  sisters 
liy  all  of  our  friends  and  relatives,  as  it  is 
going  to  be  rather  trAing  for  them  as  it  is, 
being  far  aAA^ay  from  all  their  friends  and 
among  strangers  and  in  a  strange  land. 


THE  "GOOD  OLD  DAYS"  ARE  NO 
MORE,  EVEN  FOR  THE  EGYP- 
TIAN SPHINX 


THE  Sphin.x  has  been  resting  in  the 
sands  of  Egypt  for  quite  a  s|)ell  now, 
inspiring  profound  aAve  in  the  heart  of 
eA'er\-  behokler  because  of  her  seAere  and 
cr\ptic  aspect,  and  particidarl\'  on  ac- 
count of  the  reputation  she  enjoys  of  being 
the  ])ossessor  of  sundr.v  sextrets  of  pon- 
derous import,  too  deep  and  mysterious 
for  the  comprehension  of  mei"(>  mortals. 
HoweA'er,  William  T.  Ellis,  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  XcAV  York  Herald,  Avho 
has  recently  paid  this  eldei-ly  Sphinx  part^^• 
a  A'isit,  confesses  that  he  Avas  disappointed 
in  her.  He  sa\s  her  nose  has  been  eaten 
away  and  he  complains  of  the  general 
Aacancj'  of  her  expression.  He  also  says 
she  is  not  of  the  heroic  dimensions  in- 
dicated bj'  her  jjictures,  her  entire  body 
l>eing  only  1.50  feet  long  and  her  face  only 
14  feet  Avide.  !Mr.  Ellis  further  intimates 
that  if  the  Sphinx  Avere  susceptible  to 
impressions,  she  might  gain  some  ideas 
from  Avhat  is  going  on  about  her  to-day 
that  would  haAe  all  her  previous  wisdom 
faded  to  a  pale  pink.  For  instance,  he 
suggests  that  she  would  perceiAe  the 
disrepute  .  into  which  has  fallen  the 
opjpressiA'e   s^istem    of    goAernment    that 
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Tkeoldest  and  largest  manufacturersof 
wrought  steel  hardware  in  the  world 


STEP    over    to   the 
nearest  door.    It  is 
hung  on  butts  (oripinally 
called    Imtt -hinges  — 
hinges  applied  to  the  butt  end 
of  doors.)     Butts  varj'  in  a|>- 
pearance  like  locks,  typewriters  and 
automobiles. 

Ttie  Stanley  Works  begin  mannfa<-tur- 
iiig  butts  Avlien  they  are  in  the  pig  iron 
-stage.  In  its  own  steel  mills  it  converts 
pig  iron  into  steel  billets,  then  into  hops 
of  hot  rolled  .steel,  then  into  rolls  of  cold 
rolled  wrought  steel  and  linally  into  fin- 
ished hardware. 

From  the  material  of  which  they  are 
made  to  the  size  of  screws  with  which 
they  are  packed  every  feature  of  Stanley 
bntts  is  carefully  worked  out  after  long 
experimenting  and  thorough  study. 

If  you  are  building  a  new  house  or  ren- 
ovating an  old  one  see  that  Stanley  Butts 
are  used  to  hang  your  doors. 

Your  architect  ivill  rfcommenri  thmu      The    ieadine 
hiirdlLitre  stores  el-eryxi-here  curry  them 


THE    STANLEY   WORKS 

New  Britain.  -Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

NEAV  YORK  CHKAOO 

"Use  Ball  Bearing  Butts  for  Permanence" 


>^0M PARABLE  Avith  the 
I  .  individtiality  of  theZiV^r- 
^"^^  ary  Digest  and  its  readers 
the  fine  Avork  that  Ave  do  in  steel 
engraving,  hthography  and  type 
printing  appeals  particularly  to 
people  of  nice  discrimination, 
means  and  influence. 

Like  seeks  like.  If  you  trade 
Avhere  the  most  money  is  j-ou 
mwst  spend  it ;  for  big  busi- 
ness is  a  matter  of  high  stakes 
and  cleAer  tinesse.  Our  in- 
terest is  the  diplomacy  of 
your  stationery — with  ex- 
ceptional facilities  for  its 
strategically  fine  execution. 
May  we  quote? 

The 
Edwards  &  Franklin  Co. 

Distinctive  Business  Stationery 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Medal  of  Merit  London  Exhibition  1914 
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THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MFD.  BY  GOOOALL  WORSTED  CO. 
Look    lor    this    Label     your 
safeguard  against  imitations 


Two  P.B.'s  Spell  Economy 

OR  two  Palm  Beach  Suits 

cost  no  more  than  one  good 
worsted,  and  they  bring  you 
variety  in  dress,  as  well  as  the  maxi- 
mum in  style  and  comfort. 

Every  time  a  PALM  BEACH  Suit  comes 
back  from  the  laundry,  it  brings  with 
it  that  same  novelty  and  freshness 
that  distinguished  it  the  day  you  told 
the  Clothier  he  might  send  it  home. 

And — when  it's  on  its  trip  to  the  tub, 
it's  nice  to  know  there's  Number 
Two  waiting  to  be  slipped  on. 

The  Genuine,  bearing  the  trade- 
marked  Palm  Beach  Label,  is  shown 
in  a  wonderful  exhibit  of  smart  pat- 
terns— in  every  conceivable  shade. 
At  your  Clothier's. 

THE   PALM   BEACH    MILLS 

GOODALL  WORSTED  CO..  SANFORD,  ME. 
.A..  ROH.\UT,  AGENT,  229  FOURTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 
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made  the  building  of  the  Pyramids  possible, 
and  that  to-day  the  land  of  the  Nile  is 
being  governed  on  princ-ijiles  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  I*haraohs.  Also, 
she  would  see,  under  her  very  nose,  as  it 
were — assuming  she  had  one — numerous 
modern  improvements,  involving  won- 
ders surpassing  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
most  mystifying  of  the  mystics  and 
magicians  who  dumfounded  the  ancient 
Egyptians  with  sundry  signs  and  other 
manifestations  of  occult  power.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Ellis  sugg«>sts  that  the  Sphinx  may 
be  pondering  on  these  very  things,  for  he 
saj's : 

The  secret  of  the  Sphinx,  unrevealed  for 
centuries,  may  be  her  knowledge  that 
Cheops  and  Rameses  and  all  the  loTig  line 
of  kings  upon  whose  living  faces  she 
looked  thousands  of  years  ago  have 
missed   the  point  concerning  power. 

Their  Pyramids  have  been  dismantled 
and  sacked  and  their  tombs  rifled  and 
their  royal  persons  displayed  as  mummies 
in  glass  cases  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious 
and  the  vulgar.  That  king  power  is  not 
all  power  and  that  physical  force  is  weaker 
than  sentiment  may  be  the  secret  Avhich 
the  Sj)hinx  has  been  keeping  to  herself 
for  forty  or  fifty  centuries. 

A))out  the  silent  spaces  in  which  tlie 
Sphinx  dwells  great  changes  have  taken 
place  of  late.  The  black  tents  of  the 
Bedouin,  those  wild  and  lawless  nomads, 
have  disappearefl,  and  in  their  stead  have 
come  the  white  and  khaki  tents  of  British 
troops,  pitched  in  orderly  array  on  the 
sands  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, overlooking  the  eternal  Nile  and  its 
stately  palm-trees,  which  seem  like  jade 
ornaments  on  a  lovely  woman's  breast. 

Trolley  cars  run  to  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  Sphinx,  and  automobiles 
honk  along  a  fine  road  to  the  very  base 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Four  long  antennae 
of  a  British  M-ireless  apparatus  stretch 
from  the  top  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  to 
the  ground,  and  their  length  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  so  vast  is  the  l'.ATamid 
that  no  golfer  has  as  yet  been  al)le  to 
dri\e  a  ball  from  the  top  to  the  sands  be- 
yond the  base.  Every  attempt  thus  far 
has  landed  the  ball  only  on  the  lower 
slope  of  the  gigantic  pile. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  British  until  the 
present  month  of  March  the  traveh-r  has 
been  as  .safe  on,  or  in,  or  a))Out,  the  Pyra- 
mids as  in  Herald  Square,  New  York — 
safer,  for  there  is  no  such  menace  of 
traffic  out  here.  At  present  Egyj)t  is  in 
trouble,  and  I  had  to  carry  an  automatic 
pistol  when  calling  upon  the  Sphinx.  Side- 
arms  are  good  form  these  days,  for  of- 
ficers wear  them  on  llic  streets  and  in 
the  hotels  and  to  social  functions. 

A  few  days  ago  a  band  of  Bedouins  from 
the  desert  seriously  messed  up  a  grou])  of 
sightseeing  British  trooj)s  at  the  I'yraniids. 
Each  breeze  that  sweeps  the  sands  ])rings 
tidings  of  slaughter  and  i)illage  in  every 
l)art  of  fair  ^]gypt. 

This  is  no  new  experienci;  for  the  Sphinx. 
She  has  .seen  the  contending  armies  of  at 
least  four  milU  niums  rage  to  and  fro  be- 
fore her  face  and  for  h<>r  i)oss<'ssi«)n. 
What  is  new  is  the  order  and  law  that 
attends  the  marching  men.  The  old  lady 
is  perfectly  safe  from  insult  at  tlie  liands 
of  the  Australians  who  ha\t'  sojourned 
here,  or  the  British  Tommies,  or  the  three 
columns  of  Indian  troops  whom  I  pas.sed 
yest<'rday  en  roitte  to  ])ring  quiet  and 
safety  to  the  outl\ing  j>arts  of  the  land. 
Bedouins   may   loot,   but  Britain's   armies 


are  custodians  of  law  and  justice.  Air- 
men now  .see  these  columns,  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  dozen  new  ones  a  day,  pressing 
on  by  sand  and  water  to  every  turbulent 
and  imperilled  point. 

After  a  time  of  communion  with  the 
Sphinx  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  she  is 
a  disappointment.  Aside  from  the  sinister 
curve  of  her  sensual  lower  lip,  her  face 
is  expressionless,  and  not  cryptic,  a.s  we 
have  been  told.  Pictures  lead  one  to  sup- 
I)ose  that  the  Sphinx  is  of  a  magnitude 
commensurate  with  the  neighboring  Pyra- 
mids. 

Not  so.  The  entire  body,  n<nv  partly 
submerged  in  sand,  is  only  !.")()  fe<'t  long, 
while  the  head  is  only  thirty  feet  long, 
the  face  being  fourteen  feet  wide.  True, 
a  jnouth  seven  aiKl  a  half  feet  wide  is  not 
a  rosebud,  nor  an  ear  four  and  a  half  feet 
liigh  a  seashell;  yet  the  impassion  of  the 
extraordinary  magnitude  of  the  Sjihinx  is 
erroneous.  Alongside  of  the  Pyramids  she 
is  small. 

Not  only  is  the  Sphihx  smaller  tlian  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  she  is  less  in- 
teresting. A  dozen  j'ears  ago  I  saw  her, 
and  "did"  the  famous  sights  with  keen 
relish.  To-day  I  find  myself  uninterested 
in  any  antiquity.  All  the  proffers  ))y  don- 
key-boys and  merchants,  of  scarabs  old  and 
new,  fail  to  get  a  second  look  from  me. 
The  war  and  its  problems  ha\e  dissipated 
all  curious  interest  in  the  sights  of  the 
world.  Vast  human  concerns  have  crow<l- 
ed  out  zest  for  tombs  and  ])alac'es  and 
churches  and  mosques  and  relics  and  nui- 
seums  and  art-galleries. 

The  remaking  of  the  living  present  is  all- 
absorbing.  I  am  more  interested  in  the  so- 
licitude of  tlie  donkey-boys  and  the  mer- 
chants and  the  hotelkeepers  as  to  when 
the  Americans  will  begin  to  come  again 
to  Egypt  than  in  the  Sphinx,  tlie  Pyra- 
}nids,  or  the  excaAations. 

Egypt  astir  and  blundering,  attenipting 
a  revolt  against  the  governing  jjower,  is 
better  worth  obserAing  tlian  all  the  me- 
morials of  the  Pharaohs. 

Napoleon's  famous  utterance  to  his 
troops  at  the  Pyramids,  "  Forty  centuries 
look  down  upon  you,"  inevitalily  recurs  to 
a  journalist  out  here  to  seek  a  detached 
vicAV  of  the  situation.  Those  forty  cen- 
turies ncA'er  before  saw  a  sight  like  the 
pn'sent.  Here  is  something  new.  Armies 
still  are  ubiquitous;  but  these  khaki-col- 
ored hosts  do  not  represent  the  older  king- 
order.  Oppression  built  the  Pyramids, 
and  various  later  oi)pressions  captured  and 
held  them  throughout  the  centuries.   These 

"Mighty  ])yranuds  of  stone, 

Which  Avedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs," 

as  Longfellow  calhid  lliem,  are  entirely  a 
symbol  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
of  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  toilers. 
To-day  th(>y  see  a  Avorld  freed  from  th<^ 
old  "^le  und  Gott"  idea.  These  steady 
British  troops  stand  for  liberty  under  law 
for  all  men  everywhere.  The  Australians 
are  the  emlM)diment  of  independence. 

The  I'yramids  luiA'e  never  before  A\it- 
nessed  such  ])rosperity  as  is  now  Avritten 
in  green  efi'ulgence  iiv  the  wonderful  lush 
fields  ))etween  (iiz<'h  and  (^airo.  Nor  does 
tlu!  entire  East  boast  anotlxT  such  thriv- 
ing, modern,  safe,  and  ]>eautiful  city  as 
Cairo.  Beyond  all  other  lands  Egypt  has 
l)rofited  ))y  the  war,  and  by  the  ]n-esence 
of  a  strong,  ))enign  ])ower  Avhich,  des})ite 
all  Tuistakes,  ha^  brought  blessing  to  the 
j)eoi)le.  Even  the  violent  reachings  afltr 
greater  self-goAernment  are  inevitable 
fruits  of  the  enlightenment  and  liberty  i)ro- 
Aided  by  the  Britisii.  A  curious  tribute 
to  the  success  of  the  ])resent  administra- 
tion  is   contained   in    the   statement    that 


ncA-er  before  in  history  have  the  Egyp- 
tians attempted  a  rcAolution. 

This  is  the  new  wonder  that  the  Sphinx's 
sightless  eyes  gaze  out  upon — a  mighty 
and  imi)erial  nation,  in  practical  posses- 
sion of  Egypt,  not  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
pressing and  exploiting  the  Egj-ptians, 
but  lending  its  resources  of  men  and  .skill 
t«  help  the  people  themsehes  to  come  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  their  own  highest 
measure  of  self-realization. 

Human  Avelfare  to-day  i>olices  the  r*>'ra- 
mids,  and  the  sarcophagus  of  royal  might 
is  empty  in  the  king's  chamber  AAithin. 


IVAN  IVANOVITCH  SPEAKS  FOR 
HIMSELF 


NICHOLAS  the  Czar,  Nicholas  the 
Grand  Duke,  Sazonoflf,  Miliukoff, 
Kerensk\-,  Lenine,  Kolchak — they  haAe 
their  *'xits  and  their  entrances  upon  the 
dimly  lighted  stage  Avhich  is  Russia.  They 
are  articulate  Russia;  the  Avorld  hears  Avhat 
they  successiAcly  say  and  it  tries  to  piece^ 
together  the  purposes  of  the  Alistress  of  the 
SnoAvs.  But  the  utterances  of  these  men 
are  limited  by  the  parts  they  play.  Nor 
are  they  Russia  either,  but  mere  pui)pets, 
as  it  Avere,  set  up  Ansibly  Avhile  the  great 
unseen  multitude  broods  and  dreams. 
What  are  the  dreams  of  Iajiu  lAanovitch'.' 
He  fought  as  the  braA'est  of  the  brave,  he 
dared  German  )nachine  guns  with  his  bare 
hands,  he  endured  fasting  and  cold,  he 
obeyed  orders.  RcAolution  came,  he  Avel- 
comed  the  siu'cease  of  fighting,  he  obeyed 
the  comnumd  of  strange  ncAV  masters,  he 
felt  dimh-  the  spirit  of  a  ncAV  age.  In  this 
confusetl  time  Ave  see  him  now  in  a  Red 
Guard's  xmiform,  now  Avilh  SemenofF  or 
Kolchak,  noAv  Avaiting,  AAaiting,  enduring 
AvliatcA'er  sufl'eriug  economic  di«<order  and 
famine  may  A'isit  upon  him.  We  could 
judge  Russia  of  to-day  and  of  to-morrow 
more  accurately  by  a  fcAV  unconscious  stlf- 
rcAealing  Avords  from  lAan  than  from  all 
th(»  pronouncements  of  all  the  official  print- 
ing-presses of  Petrograd  and  !Moscoaa'  and 
Archangt-l  and  Omsk.  And  sin<-e  the  heart 
of  the  muzhik  has  doubtless  changed  little 
in  three  or  four  years,  there  is  value  m  the 
revelatory  Avords  l(>t  fall  by  patients  in 
Russian  hospitals  at  the  front  in  191'), 
191(),  and  1917.  Madame  Ftnlorchenko,  a 
Rusiaan  nurse,  heard  the  men  on  the  cots 
talk.  Many  could  neither  read  nor  writf; 
they  spoke  AA-ithout  premeditation  or 
thought  of  the  nurse's  presence.  Some  of 
tlu'  things  she  heai'd  haAe  been  collected, 
sel<"cted  and  translated,  and  app<»ar  in  book 
form  under  the  tiUe  "  Ivan  Speaks"  (Hough- 
ton JSIifflin  ComiKiny).  Here  they  form  a 
strangt ,  sometimes  gloomy,  and  of  t<»n  poetic 
rtnelatio'n  of  the  too  generally  inarticulate 
Russian  soul.  To  quote  a  fcAV  of  the 
isolated  i)aragraphs : 

By  the  Avish  of  Wilht>lm,  by  the  order  of 
antichrist,  Avar  has  l)een  let  loo.se  over  the 
Avorld.  War  has  ealt^n  the  <'orn  in  the 
land,  and  Avar  has  cut  doAvn  nations  by  their 
roots.  From  the  beginning  of  time  there 
has  l>een  nothing  like  it.  War  is  more 
dreadful  than  thumler,  it  is  sharper  than 
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Almost  overnight  the  forty> 

year- old  concern  found  itself 
in  a  broader  market 

It  had  been  in  business  since  the  late  '70's;  had  grown  to  big  proportions,  but  with  the  vigor 
of  maturity  it  sought  wider  fields  for  sales.  For  years  it  had  looked  longingly  toward  one 
branch  of  manufacturing  which  offered  a  prodigious  demand  for  its  product.  Yet  the  re- 
sistance was  seemingly  insurmountable,  until — 

DIRECT  Advertising  was  enlisted  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  before  had  baffled 
the  keenest  minds  in  the  organi2;ation. 

And  DIRECT  Advertising  produced.  It  clinched  the  long'sought  demand — so  almost  over' 
night  this  40'year'old  concern  found  itself  established  in  a  firm  market. 


MARK  WELL 


YOU  manufacturers,  you  business  men,  in 
every  channel  of  enterprise;  aggressive, 
ambitious  representatives  of  the  high  stand- 
ards  of  American  commerce,  you  cannot 
hope  to  develop  your  maximum  of 
achievement  until  you  too  have 
added  DIRECT  Advertising  to  your 
selling  strength. 

The  business  does  not  exist  which, 
can  waive  the  value  of  catalogs,  book' 
lets,  mailing  ca'rds,  form  letters,  and 
the  like,  and  enjoy  its  fullest  measure 
of  success. 

Would  you  know  more  about  DI- 
RECT Advertising  and  its  place  in 
business  building?  Does  this  confi- 
dence with  which  we  speak  arrest 
your  interest? 

A   Direct  Advertising  Service  is  as 
close  as  your  telephone 

There  is  a  U.  T.  A.  Printer  near  you 
who  can  provide  authoritative  counsel 
on  DIRECT  Advertising  and  its  value 
as  a  creator  and  safeguard  of  markets. 
Many  U.  T.  A.  Printers  maintain  their 
own  excellent  Service  Departments 
for  the  benefit  of  customers.  Any 
U.T.  A.  Printer  can  place  at  your 
disposal  the  facilities  of  the  Central 
Advertising  Bureau  of  this  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Master  Printers. 


THE  MARK 


It  is  the  emblem  of  the  U.  T.  A.  Printer,  who 

displays  it  on  his  stationery  and  at  his 

place  of  business 

TYPOTHETAE     is    pronounced    Ti-poth'-e-te  ^ 
from  the  Greek  meaning  "type-placers." 

UTA 

UNITED  TYPOTHETAE 
OF  AMERICA 

INTIRNATlbJIAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MAITER 
PRINTERS 

NOT  CONDUCTED   TOR    PROFIT 

General  Offices:  Transportation  Building 
608  So.  Dearbc  rn  Street,  Chicago 


THIS  CAMPAIGN  IS  IN  CO»OPERATION  WITH  PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS     AM)     MERCHANTS,     MANuFAC-. 
TVHEKS     or    TYPE    AND     P«INTING     MACHINEtT, 
ENGRAVERS  ANDi  ELECTROTYPIRS 


This  Bureau  maintains,  at  its  headquarters"  offices,  3. 
staff  of  capable,  experienced  advertising  men  who 
have  been  closely  indentified  with  many  nationally- 
known  succesafiil  advertising  campaigns. 

If  you  have  no  present  advertising 
agency  affiliation,  the  Central  Ad- 
vertising Bureau  is  at  your  service 
locally,  through  a  U.  T.  A.  Printer. 

The  U.  T.  A.  Printer  can  help  you 

Consult  him.  He  is  a  business  man 
and  a  member  of  this  Association 
because  he  subscribes  to  its  business, 
precepts  in  cost  accounting,  estimat- 
ing and  those  other  practical  ideals  of 
the  organizied  Printing  craft  which 
express  themselves  in  the  form  of 
service. 

Call  the  U.  T.  A.  Printer  into  con- 
sultation now.  You  may  not  need  his 
services  immediately,  but  the  con- 
ference will  show  how  splendidly  he 
can  co-operate  with  you  in  the 
fijture. 

A  little  hoo\  to  read 

You  may  have,  by  addressing  this 
Association,  a  very  interesting  Book, 
"Two  Blades  of  Grass,'"  especially 
designed  to  suggest  further  the  trc 
mendous  values  in  DIRECT  Ad' 
vertising. 


More  Direct  Advertising 
will  serve  you  profitably 
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lightning,  and  is  not  more  merciful  than 
the  wrath  of  God. 

At  first,  when  they  took  us,  seventeen  of 
us,  from  our  village,  we  knew  nothing,  only 
just  felt  bad.  At  every  station  we  raised 
a  row  and  swore  at  the  girls,  and  we  sang 
all  the  way;  but  we  were  homesick  all  the 
same.  Then  they  began  to  drill  us,  and  to 
some  purpose,  inasmuch  as  we  even  fell  off 
in  flesh.  And  they  treated  us  most  con- 
temptuously, just  as  if  we  had  been  fools. 
Yet  we  were  by  no  means  fools.  We  all 
were  used  to  farm-work,  every  mother's 
son  of  us.  I  worked  under  my  father,  and 
he  was  very  strict.  The  only  free  time  I 
had  Avas  when  I  worked  at  a  factory  for  four 
months.  On  my  way  here  1  cried  right 
along;  I  felt  I  was  taking  leave  of  life. 
ISI other  had  been  dead  these  fifteen  years, 
yet  I  kept  moaning,  "Mother,  Mother!" 
as  I  cried. 

Our  mother  sent  for  us  all.  I  came  from 
the  factory,   and   these   were   her  words: 

"Live,  my  son,  long;  but  live  so  that 
your  life  maj'  not  seem  long  to  any  one 
else." 

I  had  but  a  brief  spell  of  good  living. 
Mostly  1  lived  miserably.  And  now  I  have 
risen.  I  have  become  an  important  man. 
And  I  laugh  at  everything.  I  stopt  be- 
lieving in  God  while  1  was  still  a  shepherd 
boy.  I  said,  "I  do  not  believe;  strike  me!" 
There  was  a  great  thunder-storm;  but  He 
did  not  strike  me.  I  never  particularly 
cared  for  life,  and  did  not  particularly 
thank  papa  and  mamma  for  the  gift.  But 
now  that  they  need  us  for  the  war,  they 
call  us  "brothers,"  and  "boys"  and  "dear 
children." 

I  am  learning  everything  afresh.  The 
Lord,  the  Son  of  God,  said,  "Do  not  kill." 
That  means,  kill,  without  mercy!  "Love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself,"  means,  take  his 
last  crust;  and  if  he  will  not  give  it  quietly, 
hit  him  with  an  ax.  It  was  said,  "Do  not 
defile  your  mouth  with  unclean  Avords"; 
but  here,  sing  vile  songs  about  your  mother, 
to  make  it  merrier  for  your  souls!  In  a 
word,  grow  wolves'  teeth  for  j'ourselves, 
and  if  it  is  too  late  and  they  won't  grow, 
here  is  a  bayonet  for  you,  and  cannon, 
to  bite  your  neighbor  under  his  ribs.  But 
to  make  a  real  soldier  of  me,  my  back  must 
yet  be  flogged  with  whips. 

Here  you  kill  a  man  and  get  praised  for 
it.  Only  you  don't  draw  any  pleasure 
from  that.  What  can  be  worse  than  taking 
life?  And  if  you  do,  you  know  that  you  do 
a  forbidden  thing.  You  feel  much  better 
if  your  conscience  torments  you.  If  you 
pay  the  whole  price  for  your  sin,  it  is  gone. 

I  tied  his  hands,  and  when  we  came  to 
the  little  wood,  I  tethered  his  legs  like  a 
goat's.  1  said:  "Sit  down,  we  will  rest." 
He  sat,  and  I  at  once  stuck  a  cigaret  be- 
tween his  teeth.  He  grinned,  but  looked 
very  blue.  I  asked,  "Are  you  an  officer?" 
He  nodded.  1  asked,  "Are  you  a  soldier.'" 
He  nodded.  I  could  not  make  it  out.  I 
smoked  and  considen^d  how  to  malic  him 
ai)pear  as  important  as  ])ossil)h>,  when  I 
brought  him  in,  so  that  I  might  get  a 
reward.  I  finished  smoking.  "Get  up," 
said  I,  "and  come  along."  He  was  silent. 
1  repeated  it  sternly,  but  he  remained  still. 
Then  I  looked.  He  was  grinning,  and  the 
cigaret  l)etw(>en  his  teeth  had  gone  out.  I 
touched  him  and  found  he  was  dead. 

We  don't  have  to  answer  for  anything. 
Whether  the  Germans  win  or  whether  we 
win,  no  one  has  to  answer  for  it.  But 
among  the  Germans,  it  is  said,  every  one  is 
held   resi)onsibh^    and  has  to  know   what 


he  does.  Are  they  taught  as  we  are 
taught,  ra^ta-ta,  and  ta-ra-ra?  No!  They 
are  shown  how  their  enemies  live,  and 
what  their  customs  are.  And  when  they 
return  after  a  fight,  the\'  are  questioned  as 
to  what  they  have  done.  Each  one  carries 
out  what  is  ordered.  The  Germans  will 
teach  us  many  things,  but  while  they  are 
teaching  they  will  torture  us. 

I  was  so  stupid  once  that,  while  I  lay 
down  to  sleep,  I  used  to  fold  my  hands  in  a 
cross  on  my  breast,  in  case  anything  ap- 
peared to  me  in  my  sleep.  But  now  I 
fear  neither  God  not  the  devil.  After  I 
had  stuck  a  bayonet  into  a  man's  stomach, 
it  was  as  if  something  had  fallen  away 
from  me. 

Father,  father!  I  ask  \ou  to  teach  me, 
for  Christ's  sake.  I  am  afraid,  1  fear 
death,  if  I  come  to  Paradise  they  will  ask 
what  good  I  have  done;  and  what  ha\'e  I 
done?  If  I  worked,  my  heart  l)urst  Avith 
anger,  and  Avhen  I  rested,  I  slej>t  Avilhout 
stirring. 

Oh,  yes,  it  hurts  aaIicu  you  git  Avounded! 
But  you  get  OA'er  it,  and  li\e  on.  You  eat 
and  drink  and  talk  to  ]H>opic,  and  are 
again  a  man  among  other  men.  But  the 
poison  gases!  To  paA-  for  those,  many, 
many  Germans  should  l)e  killed.  Noth- 
ing could  he  worse  than  gas.  It  twists  you 
and  tortures  the  soul  out  of  you.  You 
won't  ever  be  glad  again,  not  for  one  little 
hour. 

I  can  not  say  it  A\'as  very  terrible.  When 
I  Avas  Avounded,  I  forgot  all  the  Avorld; 
there  I  lay  and  shriel^ed,  and  ft  It  no  shame. 
And  I  can  not  say  that  it  hurt  so  very 
much;  but  the  thought  came  to  me  that  I 
Avas  now  alone  in  the  A\hole  Avoiid,  and  so 
I  might  do  anything.  And  so  I  lay  and 
shrieked,  then  called  for  '-Mother!"  That's 
all.  Then  they  picked  me  up.  The 
Avound  proved  of  no  imi)ortance. 

Wheat,  every  ear  of  it,  praises  God.  It  is 
the  trumpet  of  the  archangels.  But  amid 
the  corn  dead  soldiers  are  lying,  ours  and 
theirs.  The  corpses  are  fresh,  and  do  not 
yet  cause  a  smell;  the  field  sniells  more. 
And  among  the  corpses,  children  are 
Avandering,  lost.  A  Avoman  Avho  had  de- 
cided to  run  aAvay,  toolv  a  baby  on  her 
arm,  and  a  little  one  by  the  hand.  The 
little  one  broke  loos(^  and  was  lost  amid  the 
corn.  They  Avere  mostly  two-year  and 
three-year  children.  The  jx'ople  here  haAe 
handsome  kiddies,  but  tliey  are  so  fright- 
ened that  they  haA^e  long  forgotten  hoAV  to 
cry;  they  seem  to  haAc  lost  their  voices. 
They  seem  stupefied,  and  dirt  and  tears 
have  dried  on  their  faces.  And  some  are 
blood-stained;  ))erhaps  they  ha\ c  ))een 
beaten.  Our  Sisters  of  Mercy  began  to 
Avash  and  feed  them.  They  Avere  as  silent  as 
dolls.  Only  Avheii  tiie.A  had  gone  some  ten 
versts,  did  they  collect  Ihenisehcs  and 
begin  to  howl.  War  is  hard  on  the 
children. 

In  the  wood  stood  a  cross,  some  one's 
graA'e.  i  snt  doAvn  there  and  did  not  feel 
uneasy.  At  midnight  clouds  colUM-ted 
under  the  firs,  and  the  fog  crej)t  coldly  over 
me,  and  sadness  seized  my  heart.  I  re- 
membered all  my  griefs.  Evidently  he 
must  have  died  suddenly,  to  be  buried  in  a 
grave  in  the  middle  of  the  Avood.  And 
he  must  have  suffered  much,  for  now  that 
he's  dead,  he  soavs  sorrow  all  around  him. 

1  should  like  to  drink  a  barrel  of  a  odka. 
That  Avas  what  I  always  had  to  be  at  when 
I  Avas  unha])i)y.  And  now,  as  one's  life 
is  that  of  tile  beasts,  it  would  he  betlir  to 
be  like  a  l.)ea-sl  in  all. 

We  loved  our  mother,  and  didn't  wish  to 


cause  her  grief.  Our  father  was  a  drunk- 
ard and  used  to  beat  her  till  she  Avas  red  all 
over.  I  us»d  to  pray  God  to  let  me  gi-oAV 
up  quicker.  "Wait  a  bit,"  I  u.sed  to  think. 
"By  and  by  you  will  learn  AAhat  it  means 
to  drag  mother  about  by  her  hair!"  But 
Avhen  I  grcAv  up,  1  took  to  drink.  At  first 
my  father  and  mother  used  to  beat  me, 
but  I  grew  stronger  and  beat  my  father, 
and  (sin  tho  it  was)  I  beat  my  mother,  too. 
There  was  a  fine  defender  for  you! 

I  feel  queer  here  sometimes  at  night 
before  I  fall  asleep,  if  1  am  tired.  I  seem 
to  be  not  myself,  and  I  try  to  think  of  some 
Avord,  some  gentle  tender  words,  such  as 
"blossom"  or  "dawn"  or  something  like 
that,  something  sAveet  and  i)leasant.  Then 
I  Avill  sit  on  my  cot,  and  keep  repeating 
that  Avord  to  myself,  ten  times  or  more. 
And  then  it  seems  as  if  a  kind  hand  caresses 
me,  and  so  I  go  to  sleep. 

My  heroic  action  Avas  this.  We  were 
lying  close  up  to  their  defenses,  and  for 
four  days  had  not  been  able  to  climb  out; 
Ave  lay  like  reptiles.  There  was  not  a  dry 
spot;  one  could  not  get  accustomed  to  it. 

And  H ,  the  ensign,  had  been  caught  on 

the  wire  Avhen  Ave  had  started  to  attack. 
At  first  he  asked  for  help,  called  on  the  men 
by  name;  but  one  could  not  shoAv  one's  nose 
Avithout  being  shot.  Then  he  only  groaned 
and  breathed  heavily.  That  AA'ent  on  for 
four  days,  and  he  still  lived.  It  is  a  sin  to 
grumble  at  God,  but  here  one  says,  "Why 
be  careful  of  one's  life  if  one  can  not  sparo 
one's  soul?"  I  couldn't  endure  it,  and 
took  him  off  the  wire,  but  I  got  wounded. 
Then  there  Avas  an  attack,  and  our  men 
captured  the  post. 

One  thing  a  soldier  regrets,  which  is  that 
he  has  a  head  on  his  shoulders.  Ah,  if  he 
had  only  arms  and  legs,  he  would  fight 
without  sorroAv,  and  gain  glory  for  his 
Czar. 

I  think  I  shall  have  time  to  run  there. 
I  do  so  Avant  that  shirt;  it  is  a  nice  one, 
and  I  want  to  see  the  Avoman,  the  laundress. 
A  fine  woman,  she  has  giA'en  me  no  offense. 
And  an  Austrian  came  to  meet  me— I  from 
one  end  of  the  village  and  he  from  the  other. 
And  the  Avoman's  hut  Avas  at  the  Austrian's 
end.  I  rushed  into  the  hut  and  seized  the 
clothes  on  the  shelves,  just  Avhat  there  Avas; 
then  seized  the  woman  and  made  for  the 
door  and  ran.  But  they  shouted  and 
fired.  Not  one  of  them  hit  me!  And  1 
had  got  four  pairs  of  trousers  and  a  warm 
shirt.  I  noAV  have  a  doAvry,  read3'  for  my 
Avedding. 

I  Avent  to  the  Avindow;  tap,  tap!  A  wo- 
man opened  it,  a  timid  Avoman,  Avho 
trembled  and  did  not  speak.  1  asked  for 
bread.  On  the  Avail  hung  a  cupboard  from 
Avhich  she  took  bread  and  cheese,  and  she 
began  warming  some  vodka  on  a  primus. 
I  ate,  hut  there  Avas  a  noise  in  my  ears.  I 
thought  no  poAver  could  tempt  me  from 
this  spot.  Again  came  a  tap,  tap!  at  the 
windoAv.  The  Avoraan  opened  as  she  had 
done  for  me.  I  looked  up  and  saAv  an 
Austrian  tumble  into  the  hut.  We  looked 
at  one  another.  A  piece  of  bread  stuck 
in  my  throat.  What  we  were  to  do,  we 
did  not  know.  He  sat  down  and  look  some 
bread  and  cheese.  He  gobbled  it  and 
tucked  aAvay  at  it  no  Avor.se  than  I  had  done. 
The  Avoman  served  the  vodka  hot,  two 
cups  of  if.  And  Ave  began  to  drink  just  as 
i.'  Ave  were  chums.  We  drank  and  ate,  and 
lay  down  on  the  bench,  head  to  head. 
In  tlie  morning  Ave  parted.  There  Avas  no 
one  to  give  us  any  orders. 

Should  I  inform  on  him,  or  should  I  not? 
1  Avanted  to,  his  speeches  Avere  so  very  much 
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THE  bulk  of  the  world's  me- 
chanical power  comes  from 
four  sources — steam,  water,  electricity 
and  gas. 


Today  this  Company  is  looked  to 
for  correct  lubrication  by  operators 
of  every  known  kind  of  power 
machinery. 


Power    efficiency    depends   upon  Gargoyle  Lubricants  are  known  die 

lubricating  efficiency.     For  over  half        world  over.  The  red  Gargoyle  on  cans 
a  century  the  Vacuum   Oil  ■ik**GO*^«^         and  barrels  points  the  way  to 

Company    has    specialized       j?  #^'\x'?*-.J*  higher  mechanical  efficiency 

upon    this    great    problem.     >l'^:i::w'^^^^6u/^>^      and  lower  operating  costs. 

Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


M 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 

higk-grade  Lubricants  for  every  class  of 

Tnachinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 


NEW  YORK.  U  S.  A. 
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against  all  law.  It  was  uot  aloue  that  lu' 
ahust'd  the  commaud — he  went  for  the 
( 'xar  himself.  Had  I  iufornied,  it  had 
heeu  good  for  nie;  our  conii)any  oom- 
iiiander  would  ha^e  had  to  giw  ine  a  bill  of 
three  rubles,  aud  those  lower  down  would 
have  respected  me.  And  you  know  it  is 
those  lower  down  who  are  nearest  to  you. 
^'et  I  held  my  tonjrue.  1  did  not  take  any 
leaflets,  as  that  would  ha^e  been  at^ainst 
my  oath  of  allegiance;  but  I  listened,  and 
ihat  was  sin  enough.  But  he  was  such  a 
fascinating  s]K>aker.  If  you  ask  me  why  I 
(lid  not  inform,  1  could  not  tell  you.  But 
the  fact  remains — I  did  not.  He  would 
))ewitch  you.  We  are  onh^  too  well  pre- 
])ared.  Wronged  in  exerj-  way,  humbled, 
living  worse  than  animals,  waiting  all  the 
time  for  somebody  to  teacli  us;  so  we  listen. 
We  do  not  follow  him — we  are  afraid:  but 
we  do  listen.     As  to  informing,  God  forbid ! 

Do  you  think  one  has  to  be  a  special 
kind  of  a  man  to  kill  another  man?  It 
does  not  take  much  effort  to  do  that.  You 
come  home,  you  find  want  everywhere;  the 
children  half-starved,  the  wife  dried  to  a 
stick,  and  blaming  j'ou.  and  nagging  at  you 
for  it  all.  Your  own  belly  rumbles  all  day 
long  with  hunger.  Thtjn  a  thief  comes  by 
night  and  tries  to  steal  your  only  remaining 
wretched  horse.  Well,  Avhen  you  catch 
him  at  it  all  you  think  of  is  to  put  the  evil 
thing  out  of  the  waV:  •  And  so  vou  kill  him. 

It  is  beyond  human  strength  to  destroy 
that  monster — War.  "There  is  no  end  or 
limit  to  it.  So  how  cQuld  anybody  be 
leisurely  thinking  about  domestic  affairs 
or  comfortable  living?  Think  of  your  soul. 
That  IS  what  everything  depends  on  in  the 
ne.xt  world.  As  to  this  world,  our  life  in  it 
can  hold  neither  light  nor  joy. 


ROMANTIC  STORY  OF  KAMEHAMEHA, 
THE  CHARLEMAGNE  OF  HAWAH 


THERE  is  at  least  one  portion  of  this 
great  democraej'  of  Uncle  Sam  which 
once  was  a  genuine,  honest-to-goodness 
monarchy,  vdth  a  real  king  and  queen,  a 
royal  court,  including  no  doubt  a  court- 
jester  and  everything.  It  is  Hawaii.  The 
royalty  business  there  met  with  reverses 
several  years  ago.  The  last  sovereign, 
Qu(;en  Liliuokalani,  was  deposed  and  the 
island  kingdom  was  made  a  republic. 
After  a  time  it  asked  to  be  anne.xed  to  the 
United  States,  which  request  was  gi-anted, 
and  now,  according  to  Albert  Pierce 
Tayl(jr,  writing  in  The  Advertiner  (Hono- 
hiluj,  "Hawaii,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
absorbed  into  the  Greater  Republic,"  just 
as  fully  as  Missouri  or  Minnesota.  A 
democracy  tho  the  islands  have  tlius 
Ix'come,  they  still  cherish  the  traditions 
of  the  time  they  were  a  monarchy,  and 
ol)serve  by  api)ropriat(?  celebration  im- 
portant events  that  took  i)lace  during  their 
monarchical  days.  For  instance,  they  havc^ 
just  celebrated  by  elaborate  i)ageantry 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  King  Kamehameha  1.,  surnamed  the 
Great,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Hawaiian 
monarchy.  Api>arently  this  monarcli  was 
the  Gharlemagnc  of  Hawaii,  subduing  his 
neighbor  chi<'fs  and  adding  tlicir  domains 
to  his  own  until  a  single  united  kingdom 
had  been  established.  Then  he  set  about 
working    various    improvements,    passing 
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new  and  beneficial  laws  and  abolishing 
sundry  abuses.  It  was  during  his  reign 
that  white  men  first  came  to  the  islands  on 
ships  of  discovery  and  trade  and  later  as 
missionaries.  Kaniehameha  showed  these 
strangers  every  consideration,  and  during 
the  last  part  of  his  reign  was  guided 
largely  by  their  advice,  to  the  advantage 
of  himself  and  his  people.  ^Ir.  TaAlor's 
article  in  The  Advertiser  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing interesting"  facts  in  regard  to  the 
birth  of  this  Hawaiian  monarch,  whose 
names  seem  to  indicate  that  "K"  must  be 
in  prettj-  heavj'  demand  in  Hawaiian  direc- 
tories and  telephone-books,  unless  customs 
have  changed: 

Kamehameha's  father  Avas  Kalaiiiku- 
puapaikalani  Keoua.  grandson  of  Keawe, 
'"King  of  Hawaii."  His  mother  was 
Kekuaipoiwa,  daughter  of  Kekelakekeo- 
kalani-a-Keawe,  the  son  of  Kalanikau- 
leleiawi  and  brother  to  Alai)ainui,  the  Idtig. 

Before  the  birth  of  Kamehameha, 
Kekuaipoiwai,  wife  of  Keoua,  sailed  in  a 
canoe  to  ISIaui  to  visit  the  tH>urt  of  KahekiU, 
leaving  her  elder  son  Kaleimamahu  with 
Keoua.  When  she  returned  to  Hawaii 
Alapaiuui  noticed  a  peculiar  desire  of 
Kekuaipoiwa,  which  she  put  to  the  king, 
to  have  Kauhinuia  Malulani,  one  of  the 
young  chiefs  of  his  court,  put  to  death 
because  she  "wanted  to  possess  his  eyes." 
The  king  was  surprized  and  said,  '"^Tiy 
do  you  want  to  possess  the  eyes  of  the 
Niuhi  (king  of  the  sharks) ;  it  can  not 
be  done,  for  he  is  too  great  a  chief  to  )>e 
killed  for  such  a  whim.  Why  do  you  want 
the  eyes  of  the  tabu  shark,  the  chief  of  the 
Great  Mountain?"  Then  he  immediately 
sent  for  a  great  prophet  and  astrologer, 
who,  when  he  heard  of  Kekuaipoiwa's 
morbid  desire,  said  that  she  was  with 
child,  and  that  "a  man  is  coming  to  slaj' 
the  chiefs." 

Alapainui  was  angry  with  the  astrologer 
and  he  ordered  two  grass  houses  to  be 
built  in  a  single  day,  as  was  the  custom. 
He  placed  the  astrologer  in  one  and  then 
sent  for  all  the  other  astrologers  in  the 
islands.  All  came.  One  asked  the  king 
'for  what  purposes  the  grass  houses  had  been 
built.  He  replied,  ""  One  is  for  the  man  to  be 
killed.  The  other  is  for  the  kahunas." 
He  took  them  one  by  one  into  one  of  these 
houses  and  asked  them  to  explain  the 
reason  of  Kekuaipoiwa's  unusual  desire. 
Each  one  said  that  "a  man  is  coming  to 
slaj^  the  chiefs,"  and  said  that  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  woman's  desire. 
Alapainui  realized  the  import  of  the 
prophecy  and  said:  "Let  us  pluck  the 
shoots  of  the  wauke  lest  it  thrive  and  grow 
and  spread." 

One  of  the  astrologers,  Kaha,  went  to 
Keoua  and  Kekuaipoiwa  and  said:  "  Alapai- 
nui is  going  to  pluck  the  bud;  fear  not; 
we  will  take  the  child  and  conceal  him  and 
rear  him;  my  mother  and*  twin-sister, 
Kahaopulani,  Avill  take  him  to  the  Pali 
llulaana  at  Awini;  have  a  ckj*^fly  herald, 
fleet  of  foot,  ready  at  the  liTbment.  for  we 
will  direct  him,  and  in  the  meantime, 
guard  yourselves."  Kaha  remained  witii 
Keoua,  and  his  sister  was  sent  for. 

On  the  night  of  his  hirtli,  Xaei)le,  father 
of  Walawala,  one  of  Kalanio])Uu's  generals, 
slipt  through  the  back  of  tin-  house,  ac- 
cording to  arrangement,  and  ran  to  the 
liills  of  Awini  with  the  \onng  l)abe.  Kalia- 
opulani  and  her  mother  llikuikei)ualouo 
were  waiting  for  the  arrival  daily.  They 
had  already  Ix'gun  the  making  of  his 
leather  cloak.     They  had  masses  of  oloua- 


fiber  being  woven  with  the  network 
preparatory  tov  the  laying  on  of  the  feath- 
ers. When  Xaeole  arrived  they  imnunii- 
atelj-  took  Kamehameha,  Hiku  calling 
on  all  the  gods  to  conceal  the  signs  of  the 
chieftain  and  called  upon  all  the  elements 
to  return  to  their  habitat — the  rainbow, 
the  silverj'  clouds,  and  the  thunder  and  the 
lightning  aud  the  rain.  Umihulumakao- 
kalani,  the  aged  chieftain  of  the  mountains, 
grandfather  of  Kahaopulani,  was  guarding 
the  mountain-pass  and  just  as  Xaeol" 
left,  he  signaled  that'seme  one  was  coming 
up  toward  the  pass.  Kahaopulani  placed 
the  child  under  the  olona-Hber  while  Hiku. 
her  motlier,  jjrayed  that  the  child  might 
uot  be  found  t)y  Alapainuis  men. 

The  king's  herald  ran  up  to  the  house 
and  called  out:  "Have  you  seen  a  man 
with  a  bundle — a  child?"  Kahaopulani 
spoke  up  quickly:  "Why,  yes,  he  just  ran 
down  the  other  way;  take  that  road  and 
you  may  OAertake  him." 

The  danger  was  over.  The  habe  was 
reared  by  these  Awini  chieftains,  his  onlj' 
playmate  being  his  little  foster-sister, 
Kahakuakane,  known  as  Kuakane.  This 
was  opposed  to  all  Hawaiian  traditions 
that  a  male  cliild  should  suckle  from  the 
breast  of  a  woman  that  had  a  female 
child,  but  it  evidently  did  not  harm 
Kamehameha.  The  young  chief's  people 
taught  him  to  be  kind  to  every  one,  to 
call  the  passer-by  in  to  partake  of  food. 
As  early  as  this  period  in  liis  life  the  chiefs 
began  to  teach  Kamehameha  the  value  of 
storing  food  for  his  people,  lessons  that  re- 
mained with  him.  throughout  his  life  aud 
were  of  vast  value  during  his  campaigns, 
for,  like  Napoleon,  he  believed  that  an 
army  traveled  on  its  stomach. 

And  so  was  preserved  the  life  of  one 
who  Avas  to  "slay  the  chiefs."  It  all 
came  to  pass.  He  did  slay  chiefs  and 
their  men.  He  fought  and  commanded 
troops,  and  conquered  and  beat  down  his 
opponents  one  V)y  one,  his  personal  prowess 
being  an  example  to  cAery  warrior. 

Such  were  the  romantic  circumstances 
attending  the  ])irth  of  Kamehameha, 
recalling  the  stories  of  Greek  mythology 
or  little  ]Moses  in  the  bulrushes.  Eventu- 
ally King  Alapainui,  the  uncle,  Avas  in- 
formed of  the  existence  of  the  babe,  his 
A\Tath  and  fear  subsided,  and  he  sent  for 
the  young  boy  to  be  brought  home  to  him. 
As  the  story  is  told: 

He  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  at  this 
time.  Alapaiuui  gave  him  into  the  keeping 
of  the  Chiefesses  Keaka  and  her  sister 
Hakau,  the  daughters  of  Heulu,  Avho  with 
their  families  taught  him  the  athletic 
games;  chants  were  composed  for  him,  and 
then  he  was  taken  to  the  temple  by  his 
lUHiles  Kameeiamoku  and  Kamanawa, 
and  tiu>  ceremonies  of  dedicating  the 
youth  to  he  a  warrior  were  performed.  The 
pig  that  was  off«»red  for  a  sacrifice  for  this 
occasion  Avas  calhul  Hamauku-ka-puaa-i- 
ka-naiia.  Then  tlie  young  chieftain  gave 
himself  up  for  a  time  to  the  pleasures  of 
his  uncle's  royal  court.  There  the  High 
Gliief  Kekuluiupio,  the  great  warrior  chief, 
took  him  and  instructed  him  in  all  the 
martial  exercises  extant  among  Hawaiians. 

Lat«>r  on,  Kamehameha  showed  his. 
stnMigtli,  agility,  and  courage  by  taking 
hold  of  t  he  i)o(ly  of  t  he  rebel  chief  of  Puna 
Imakaloa,  a  head  of  Kiwaloa,  and  offering 
it  up  for  sacrifice.  Por  this  rea.son  he  left 
Alapaiuui's  court,  it  is  said  that  he  was 
advised  by  his  two  uncles,  tho  twin  warriors, 
Kameeiamoku  and  Katiianawa,  also  Keau- 
mokii,  faliiei-  of  Kaaluimaiui.     Tlmsi'  thn'u 
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and  another  chief  were  his  chief  coun- 
selors, Kameeia«iok\i  -being  his  general- 
in-chief. 

And  CAenlually  Kamchameha  became 
king.  This  was  in  1782,  about  five  years 
after  the  discoverj-  of  the  Hawaiian 
l.slands  by  Captain  Cook.  His  rule,  to 
iK'giii  Avith,  extended  oAer  only  half  of 
1 1  ;i  waii.     However — 

By  179.")  he  had  conquered  all  the  islands 
except  Kauai  and  Niihau  which  were  ceded 
to  him  in  IcSlO.  Like  early  English  rulers, 
he  diA-ided  the  country  into  four  petty 
kingdoms,  or  earldoms,  and  appointed 
governors  over  them.  They  were  in  the 
nature  of  viceroj-s  with  legislative  and 
other  powers  almost  as  extensive  as  those 
of  llie  kings  whose  places  they  took. 

He  selected  four  chiefs  as  special  coun- 
selors, a  sort  of  cabinet,  or  pri^y  council, 
and  also  four  "wise  men"  as  lawyers  and 
assistants,  and  consulted  much  with 
several  trusted  white  men. 

He  put  an  end  to  wars;  erec-ted  a  strong 
central  government;  checked  the  op- 
pression of  lesser  chiefs;  appointed  officers 
more  for  merit  than  rank;  improved  the 
laws,  made  them  more  uniform,  rigidly 
enforced  them  and,  generally,  brought 
about  a  condition  of  peace  and  security. 
He  was  particular  to  publish  the  laws 
throughout  the  group  and  set  the  good 
exami)le  of  liAing  up  to  them  himself.  His 
more  imi)ortant  laws  were  dir«M?ted  against 
murder,  robberj%  theft,  couJiscatiou,  and 
extortion.  He  also  made  laws  imposing 
harbor  charges  on  foreign  vessels. 

No  record  was  ever  left  bj'  Kamehameha 
of  his  signature.  There  was  no  written 
language  in  his  day,  but  "His  Mark"  ap- 
pears on  documents  now  on  file  in  the 
archives  department  of  the  Government. 
One  is  attached  to  a  document  signed  in 
1818,  a  year  before  his  death,  by  Captain 
Bouchard,  commanding  an  Argentiue- 
8i)anish  ship-of-war  which  came  here  in 
])ursuit  of  Spanish  pirates.  On  this  docu- 
ment is  the  name,  "Tamaah  INlaah,"  and 
following  it  is  a  crude  crossing  of  two  lines, 
identified  as  "His  Mark." 

Kamehameha  was  devoted  to  farming 
))()tli  as  a  ci\  ilian  ptirsuit  and  to  be  prepared 
with  food  for  his  army.  After  he  brought 
Ills  armies  to  Oahu  and  after  the  battle  of 
Xuuanu  in  1795  he  put  his  soldiers  to  tilling 
the  soil  in  Manoa  Valley,  planting  sweet 
])otatoes.  He  also  command(<d  liis  people 
to  plant  taro  and  instructed  them  in  proper 
attention  to  the  patches;  he  told  them  to 
})lant  and  respect  the  banana-plants,  and 
urged  them  to  remain  close  to  the  soil. 

Kamehameha's  greatness  rests  mainly 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  he  instituted. 
For  liis  day  he  appears  to  haxe  possest 
extraordinarily  progressive  ideas.  Among 
other  things  he  was  an  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  women  and  grant(>d  them  unusual 
j)ower  in  high  olfice.  Thus,  ])efore  he  died, 
he  vested  his  queen,  Kaahumanu,  with  the 
authority  of  premier  of  the  realm,  in  which 
capacity  she  w-as  to  act  under  the  new 
king,  Liholiho,  the  somewhat  worthless 
soil  of  Kanu'hanu'ha.    Thereupon — 

Kaahumanu  declared  her  freedom  from 
llie  labu  and  declared  she  and  all  women 
would  (>at  what  they  desired  and  cook  it 
when  and  how  they  pleased,  and  announced : 
"As  for  uw  and  my  i)eople,  we  are  resolved 
to  be  free."  The  high  priest  Hewahewa 
applied  the  torch  to  the  idols,  and  their 
sanctuaries  and  messengers  wer<'  sent  as 
far  as  Kauai  to  proclaim  the  abolition  (;f 


Ilic  cnicl  aiul  oppiv^ssivo  sysloin.  TIio  (aim 
«yst(«iu  was  not  abolislu'd,  liowevcr,  witli- 
out  a  struKfjI*',  '>ii(  the  fipht  for  freedom 
was  won  and  Hawaii  ]>(><!:an  i(s  modern  life 
the  day  Kamt'liariK-lia  (he  (irea(  died. 

One  of  Kamehameha's  greatest  laws  was 
that  of  the  Maniala-lloa,  the  law  for  the 
weak.  Kamehameha  liad  gone  ashore 
from  a  canoe  at  I*a-a'i,  at  Keeau,  Hawaii, 
to  intercept  fishermen  who  were  oti  the 
side  of  his  enemy  Keona.  It  is  said  that 
Kamehameha  really  in(('nd('d  robbery. 
He  went  ashore  alone  and  pnrsned  the 
fishermen,  from  one  of  whom  he  attempted 
to  wTench  away  a  ne(.  .\l(ivo  of  powerful 
build  (he  king  was  nuable  to  (lirow  his 
opponent.  One  of  his  feet  became  wedged 
in  a  hole  or  crevice  in  (he  lava  plain  and 
held  fast.  The  (isherman  escaped.  An- 
other fisherman  came  up  to  Kamehameha 
and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  eano<'- 
paddle,  and  (hen  joined  his  companions 
in  flighl.  His  own  canoemen  e.\(ricated 
him  from  his  i)erilous  trap  and  he  recoven;d 
from  his  hurts. 

At  Kamehameha's  command  (h<>  (isher- 
men  were  hunted  until  they  were  (^aptun»d. 
The  prisoners  crawled  before  Kamehameha 
whose  head  Avas  still  bandaged  and  i)re- 
pared  to  meet  their  fate — death.  Kame- 
hameha asked  Avhy  the  fisherman  had  not 
struck  him  a  second  time  and  made  sure  of 
his  death.  The  fisherman  replied  he 
thought  one  blow  would  sufiije. 

Kamehameha  then  admitted  ho  \>  as 
wrong  in  making  an  attack. 

"My  kahiis  used  to  tdl  me  that  violeuv,'  i 
and  robbery  wero  evil  and  should  be 
punished  Avith  death.  If  I  live  I  will  make 
?  !aw  rgainst  robbery  and  violence  and 
lay  on  it  the  penalty  of  death."  The 
men  were  dismissed  and  permitted  to 
return  to  their  homes. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  incident  at 
Keaau  was  the  law  directed  against  the 
very  thing  of  Avhich  Kamehameha  had 
there  oeen  guilty,  and  this  law  was  called 
the  "Kanawai  Mamala-Hoa,"  in  memory 
of  the  unhappy  affair  of  Keaau.  The 
meaning  of  Mamala-Hoa  is  "splintered 
paddle." 

As  to  the  words  of  the  law  itself,  wrote 
Dr.  N.  B.  Emerson,  concerning  this 
memorable  incident,  in  which  the  law  was 
embodied,  they  were  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  those  oft-quoted  words  which 
seemed  to  have  been  generally  misunder- 
stood as  being  a  statement  of  a  historical 
fact — "Let  the  aged,  men  and  women,  and 
little  children  lie  down  in  security  on  the 
highway." 

Regarding  Kamehameha's  attitude  toward 
the  white  man  that  came  to  his  island 
domain,  Mr.  Taylor  has  the  following 
to  say: 

Most  of  the  white  men  surrounding 
Kamehameha  were  Englishmen,  such  as 
Young,  Davis,  and  George  Beckley,  and 
Avere  Church  of  England  men.  They 
possest  prayer  -  books.  Captain  Beck- 
ley's  prayer-book  remains  a  prized  relic 
in  the  keeping  of  one  of  his  descendants 
to-day.  It  was  his  own  prized  possession. 
He  was  close  to  the  person  of  the  king, 
for  he  Avas  a  military  adA'iser  and  com- 
mander of  the  first  fort.  It  is  certain  these 
Church  of  England  men  discust  their 
religion  Avith  Kamehameha  and  those  of 
his  court. 

Altho  Kamehameha  never  embraced 
Christianity,  yet  it  is  belicA'ed  that  he  knew 
much  of  it.  He  might  not  easily  haAe 
turned  from  the  faith  of  his  forefathers 
for  that  of  another  race.  He  was  old. 
He  had  been  reared  under  unusual  re- 
strictiAe     conditions.     The     faith     of     his 
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Cabinet  Work  in   Steel 

HE  phrase  "Cabinet  'Work"  brings  in- 
stantly to  mind  some  treasured  heirloom, 
painstakingly  fashioned  by  old  -  time 
benchmen  to  a  Chippendale  or  Adam 
design. 

Working  in  the  more  difficult  material, 
steel.  Van  Dom  ari:isans  are  building  masterpieces  which 
are  just  as  truly  cabinet-work,  even  though  elaborate 
ornamentation  is  replaced  by  dignified  simplicity. 
Through  their  skilled  efforts  harmonious  offices  in  steel, 
complete  from  desks  to  filing  cabinets,  from  chairs  to 
desk  trays,  from  safes  to  waste-baskets,  are  now  possible. 

Van  Dom  Cabinet-Work-in-Steel  in  your  office  proves 
your  pride  and  confidence  in  your  business. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  CLEVELAND 

New  York  Display  Rooms,  318  Broadway 


Catalog  and  name  of 

near-by  dealer 

on  request 


CABINET  WORK 
IN  STEEL  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


rHE  craft -spirit  of  "Van  Dom"  is 
expressed  in  the  marking  of  this 
memorial  raised  by  the  founder  of  the 
Van  Dom  institution  to  his  parents. 
The  same  spirit  is  expressed  today  in 
the  form  of  enduring  cabinet- work-in- 
steel. 


aUILT^.D,  1906^5 
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'   PETER  ft  KAi 
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CICO  paste  is  an  international  triumph  of  the 
Carter  laboratories,  made  by  an  intricate 
process  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
secrets  of  the  trade.  T/iere  is  no  other  paste  like  Cico 
—  that  sticks  so  well  ;  that  is  always  ready  for  use, 
that  requires  no  water  well,  that  spreads  so  thin  and 
evenly  —  that  is  so  generally  well  adapted  for  all  uses 
in  both  office  and  home. 

The  Cico  desk  jar,  illustrated  above,  is  worthy  of  its  calling. 
The  brush  is  adjustable,  reaching  every  corner  of  the  container. 
The  brush  guard  keeps  the  paste  off  the  fingers  and  on  the  job,  and 
serves  to  seal  the  jar  when  the  screw  cap  is  temporarily  laid  aside. 
The  container  intensifies  three  Cico  qualities  —  economy,  con- 
venience, efficiency. 

Make  a  memorandum  to-day  to  try  Cico.  Sold 
by  all  stationers  in  the  5'^  oz.  size  illustrated  — 
also  in  jars  from  Xyi  oz.  (see  below)  to  quarts. 


Boston 


THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

ManufaelHiing:  Chrmists 
New  York  ChicaKO 


Montreal 


©ITERS 


CARTER  INX  PRODUCTS 


VVritine  Fluid 
14  Fountain  Pen  Inks 
Red  Ink  (Carmine) 
Realblack  Ink 
Ink  Kraser 


U  Cico  Paslf 

Pbololibrary  Paste 

Cetneni 

c;iue  Pfncils 

Creat  Stickist  Mucilaee 


12  Carboit  Papers 
Copying  Inks 
Drawinir  Inks 

15  Indelible  Inks 
Stampini;  Inks 


Typewriter  Ribbons 
Velvet  Showcard  Colon?. 
White  and  Gold  Inks 
Violet.  Creen  and  Blue  Inks 
Numberinj  Machine  Inks 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE     FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 


The  Expert  Cleaner 

liou'^e.   HMti(irffi>  ol  uefful  r«  cipcs.     121110,  cloth.    Si. 00. 
FUNK  &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


>Io\v  best  to 
clean  f  vcry- 
tliing  in  and 
about    the 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  Jules  I'ayoi,  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Aix,  France.  Au- 
thorized translation.  Thirty  editions  in  fifteen  years.  Shows 
the  way  to  success  and  happiness  by  proper  training  of  the 
will.  \\"ill  make  life  over  for  you.  i2vio,  cloth,  %J  .75;  by  mail, 
ft  .St.     Funk  &Wagnalls  Company,  3S4  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


JLend  Me  Three 

Feet  of  Floor  Space 

for  Thirty  Days 


I'll  Cut  Your  Ice  Bills 


ORDER  a  beautiful  White  Frost  Refrigrerator  on  a  month's  trial.  I'll 
show  you  a  real  Quality  refrigerator — one  that  holds  the  tempera- 
ture without  eating:  its  head  off  in  ice.  The  only  round  white  enamel 
refrigerator  on  earth.  RevolvinR  shelves  save  room  inside  and  out,  move-easy  cas- 
tors, cork  cushion  doors,  noiseless  and  air-tiiiht.  Steel  walls  insulated  with  granu- 
lated cork,  crystal  glass  water  cooler,  easy  to  fill.  1 
I  sell  direct  to  you~no  middlemen.  I  pay  freight  ^ 
-  quick  shipments.  Easy  term8~$6.50  brings 
White  Fro.=it  at  once,  balance  pay  as  you  use. 
Write  today  for  catalog.     H.  L.  SMITH,  Prcs. 

WHITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
Dept.  K-9  Jackson,  Michigan 


^WhiteFfost 

Rg,   SANITARY 
errlgerafrof 


ancestors  was  a  part  of  almost  evoiy  hour 
of  his  life.  His  private*  life  aad  his  public 
life  were  enmeshed  with  the  priestly  rule; 
he  was  a  part  of  the  system.  Every  art 
of  war  he  learned  was  aceoinpanied  by  a 
priestly  interpretation.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  priests  and  Avamors,  the  rigid 
etiquette  of  the  court,  the  high  pedestal 
upon  which  he  had  been  placed  by  his 
people,  and  the  higher  one  to  which  he 
had  the  way  Avith  his  spear,  he  grew  old 
and  set  in  the  Avays  of  his  forefathers, 
aud  yet  laid  the  foundations  of  law  for 
Ihe  gOA'ernnient  of  his  peojile,  and  the 
])rotection  of  the  Aoung  and  the  weak, 
the  sick  and  the  aged — foundations  which 
are  marAels  of  sinii^hcity  and  yet  models 
upon  which  Iuavs  of  ci\  iliy.e<l  nations  could 
l)e  built. 

It  is  little  wonder  that,  altho  he  kneAV 
much,  possibly,  of  Christianity,  he  did  not 
change  his  oavu  attitude  toAvard  the  religion 
of  his  people.  It  may  haAe  been  known 
to  his  court  that  he  looked  forward  to  the 
time  A\hen  VancouA  er's  promises  would 
be  kept,  for  upon  his  death  the  talni  was 
A-iolated  by  the  women,  the  idols  wen; 
o\'erthrown,  and  the  ancient  temples 
burned  and  destroyed,  ])aAing  the  way  for 
Christianity  to  l>e  set  up  A\'ithin  a  year 
of  his  death.  The  aA\ful  dread  of  super- 
natural vengeance  had  somewhat  abated, 
but  Liholiho  (Kamehameha  II.)  took  no 
immediate  steps  toAvard  the  abolition  of 
the  tabu  system. 

Upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  empire 
founded  by  Kamehameha  the  Great  has 
been  erected  the  Hawaii  of  to-day,  a  de- 
Aclopment  which  is  described  as  follows 
by  ISIr.  Taylor: 

UnknoAvn  to  tlieni  that  Kamehameha 
the  Great  was  dead  in  Hawaii,  that  Aery 
year  the  NeAv-England  missionaries  left 
Boston  for  the  "SandAvich  Islands"  as 
Hawaii  Avas  then  known.  They  reat'hed 
HaAvaii  in  1820  and  Avere  given  a  welcome. 
Thej'  brought  Avith  them  the  printing-press 
as  Avell  as  the  Bible.  They  'erected 
churches  and  schoolhouses  and  created  a 
Avritten  language  and  printed  it  in  their 
missionary  presses,  the  first  cAer  brought 
into  the  Pacific.  They  shaped  the  laAvs  of 
the  chiefs  and  gave  them  the  semblance 
of  laws  of  ciA'ilized  <;ountries.  They  re- 
shaped the  parliamentary  procedure;  they 
established  trade  relations  between  HaAvaii 
and  foreign  countries,  and  aided  the  king 
and  his  councilors^  to  estabUsh  diplomatic 
relations  with  other  nations. 

Hawaii  became  Ihe  Mekka  of  shipping 
and  its  trade  grcAV  in  importance.  Close 
relations  were  maintained  between  HaAvaii 
and  theUnited'Statt>s  early  in  themissionary 
days;  HaAvaiians  served  in  the  CiA'il  War 
as  they  did  in  Ihe  Spanish  War  and  the 
Avorld  -  war  just  concluded.  C\)mmerce 
became  an  all-important  thing,  and  during 
the  Kan\ehameha  dynasty  a  reciprocity 
treaty  Avas  urged  betAveen  Hawaii  and 
America,  which  Avas  finally  consummated 
during  the  reign  of  Kalakaua. 

Destiny  droAe  the  Islands  on  into  the 
safe  harbor  of  the  Unittnl  Statt-s,  a  re- 
markable liltle  nation  Avhose  independence 
has  been  safeguard(Hl  by  the  United  States 
througiiout  many  tempestuous  decades. 
The  HaAvaiian  fiagAvhitjh  Kamehameha  the 
Gi-eat  gazed  \ipon  oa  er  the  fort  Avhich  he 
established  more  than  a  century  ago  in 
Honolulu  still  floats  over  the  Islands,  but 
as  the  territorial  flag. 

Kamehameha  Avas  justly  entitled  to  the 
title  of  Great.  He  is  justly  entitled 
to  a  place  among  leaders  of  the  civilized 
nations  as  a  great  general,  and  a  Avise 
sovereign. 
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THE  easiest,  cleanest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  removing  car- 
bon deposits  is  with  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover.  It  will  save  you 
from  $3.00  to  $5.00  over  any  other  method  without  laying  up  your  car. 
After  one  application  your  car  will  run  like  it  did  the  first  500  miles — 
quiedy  and  full  of  "pep" — and  you  will  secure  the  maximum  power 
and  speed  from  the  minimum  amount  of  fuel. 

rTOHNSOtrS  fARBON  PeMOVER 

A  dose  of  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover,  the  engine  laxative,  will  cure  So'^  of  engine 
troubles.  It  will  increase  the  power  of  your  car — improve  acceleration — stop  that 
knock — quiet  your  motor — save  your  batteries-^and  cut  down  your  repair  bills. 
Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  is  a  perfectly  harmless  liquid  to  be  poured  or  squirted 
into  the  cylinders.  Millions  of  cans  have  been  used.  Recommended  by  many  of 
the  leading  car  manufacturers,  including  the  Packard  and   Studebaker  Companies. 


JOHNSON'S 
RADIATOR  CEMENT 

will  stop  leaks  immediately 
without  laying  up  the  car — 
no  mechanical  experience 
required.  It  contains  noth- 
ing which  can  clog  or  coat 
the  cooling  system  and  is 
absolutely  harmless  in 
every  respect.  It  isn't  a 
makeshift — it's  a  permanent 
repair. 

Write  for 
S.  C 


JOHNSON'S 
HASTEE  PATCH 

This  is  the  ideal  repair  for 
tubes,  casings  and  rubber 
goods  of  all  kinds.  No  time, 
labor  or  heat  required.  A 
Patch  canbeapplied  in  three 
minutes  and  it's  so  simple 
a  child  can  use  it.  Gives 
equally  good  results  on  a  pin 
hole  puncture  or  on  a  large 
blow-out. 


JOHNSON'S 
BLACK-LAC 

Here  is  a  preparation  with 
which  you  can  make  your 
gray,  dusty  top  and  side 
curtains  look  like  new. 
Johnson's  Black-Lac  is  un- 
equalled for  blackening  fen- 
ders, rims,  hoods, lamps — and 
in  fact,  all  worn  metal  parts. 
Prevents  rustand  keeps  your 
carina  high  state  of  repair. 


our  booklet  on  "Keeping  Cars  Young" — it's  fre& 
JOHNSON  &  SON.  Dept.  LD,  Racine,  Wis. 
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MY  LADY  NICOTIN  HAS,  FOR  THREE 

HUNDRED  YEARS,  BEEN  COURTED 

BY  CIVILIZED  MEN 


THE  ominous  signs  which  have  become 
apparent  since  alcohol  was  placed  on 
the  toboggan,  indicating  that  wild-eyed 
reformers  j'earn  to  treat  tobacco  Ukewise, 
have  served  to  turn  the  limelight  on  that 
product  for  a  brief  spell.  Mary  Newton 
Stanard  in  an  article  in  Tobacro  (New 
York)  reminds  us  that  it  is  just  three 
hundred  years  since  John  Rolfe  finished 
"His  Big  Planting"  in  Virginia,  and  she 
goes  on  to  inform  us  regarding  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tobacco  industry  since 
that  event.  The  history  of  the  use  of  this 
"weed"  is  interesting,  whether  one  ap- 
proves or  disapp^o^es  of  it.  Incidentally 
it  is  suggested  that  "tobacco  must  be 
accorded  a  distinctive  part,  tho  an  humble 
one,  in  winning  the  war."  While  this 
matter  probably  would  be  disputed  by 
some  who  would  assert  not  only  that 
tobacco  was  of  no  benefit  in  the  war,  but  a 
positiA'e  hindrance,  in  that  it  added  to  its 
horrors,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  war 
was  of  great  benefit  to  the  tobacco  industry. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  that  the  number 
of  factorj'-made  cigarets  manufactured 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1918, 
was  37,000,000,000,  which  is  6,000,000,000 
more  than  had  been  produced  in  any 
previous  jear.  Also,  there  was  a  vast 
increase  in  the  production  of  the  weed 
itself.  Thus,  North  Carolma  alone  in 
1918  produced  242,252,000  pounds  of  the 
khaki-colored  leaves,  which  was  38,000,000 
pounds  more  than  she  produced  the 
previous  year.  The  wTiter  begins  her 
article  in  this  organ  of  the  tobacco  trade 
A\ith  an  account  of  the  early  historj-  of  the 
use  of  tobacco  among  Europeans.  She  says: 

Tobacco  and  America  were  discovered 
at  the  same  time.  The  party  Columbus 
sent  forth  from  his  caravels,  to  explore  the 
island  of  Cuba,  brought  back  the  report 
that  they  had  seen  men  with  lighted  fire- 
l)rands  who  were  perfumed  with  a  strange 
herb  which  they  carried  on  their  persons. 
The  "strange  herb"  was  first  taken  to 
Europe  over  half  a  century  later  liy  an- 
<jther  Spaniard,  Francisco  P'ernandez,  who 
had  been  dispatched  bj^  the  Spanish  King 
to  Mexico  to  investigate  the  products 
of  that  rich  country. 

The  first  tobacco  and  pipes  which  found 
their  way  to  England  were  presented  to 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  by  Ralph  Lane  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  With  the  noAel  curios 
in  his  pockets,  Sir  Walter  hied,  on  a  stormy 
night,  to  "Mermaid  Tavern,"  favorite  haunt 
of  that  famous  coterie  of  poets  and  pals, 
Will  Shakespeare,  Ned  Spenser,  B(>n  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden.  He  found 
these  good  fellows  all  there,  as  he;  knew  he 
should,  merrily'  swapj)ing  yarns  and  sii)ping 
ale,  and  forthwith  distributed  the  pipes 
among  them  and  initiated  them  into  the 
mysteries  of  smoking.  He  was  rewarded  by 
having  "Rare  Ben"  give  him  a  toast  in 
which  tobacco  w^as  declared  to  be  "the 
most  soothing,  sovereign,  precious  Aveed 
that  ever  our  dear  old  mother  earth 
tendered  to  the  use  of  man." 

From  that  time  on  "drinking  tobacco," 
as  some  of  the  old  rimesters  called  it,  and 


pipe-dreaming,  liavt  Ix^en  favorite  pastimes 
of  poets  and  men  of  letters,  and  a  long  list 
of  them,  from  Spenser,  who  dubbed  the 
weed  "di\ine  tobacco,"  down  to  Kipling, 
spinning  rimes  in  praise  of  his  cigar,  have 
celebrated  my  Ladj'  Nicotin  in  Averse  and 
prose.  Shakespeare  was  the  preeminently 
notable  exception.  He  was  an  interested 
observer  of  this  newest  wrinkle  in  "drink- 
ing," but  it  had  no  charms  for  him.  When 
the  more  sedate  Milton  was  composing 
"Paradise  Lost"  he  enjoyed  a  pipe  after 
his  day's  work  was  done. 

The  campaign  against  tobacco  carried  on 
at  the  present  time  is  not  the  first  in  its 
history.  There  was  opposition  to  it  on  the 
part  of  a  certain  class  in  England  soon 
after  it  w'as  introduced  in  that  country.  In 
her  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  subject 
]Mrs.  Stanard  observes  that  the  male 
population  of  the  world  consists  of  three 
classes:  that  large  number  who  smoke,  the 
liniited  number  who  don'fc  smoke  them- 
selves but  have  no  objection  to  others 
doing  so,  and  the  scattered  few  who  not 
only  don't  smoke  themselves,  but  refuse 
to  let  anybody  else  do  so.     She  continues: 

This  third  class  was  numerous  and  bitter 
in  England  during  the  earlj'  daj's.  The 
W'eed  was  denounced  by  Church  and  state 
and  its  use  forbidden  upon  pain  of  a 
variety  of  punishments,  including  v.hip- 
ping,  excommunication,  and  death.  His 
Majesty  James  I.  comi^osed  a  "Counter- 
blaste"  against  it,  and  Charles  1.,  in  his  time, 
continued  the  opposition,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  royal  proclamation  of  1633.  This 
declares  that  tobacco  had  been  first  brought 
into  England,  and  "by  divers  taken,"  as 
medicine,  but  later,  "to  satisfy  the  in- 
ordinate appetite  of  a  great  number  of  men 
and  women,  it  hath  been  brought  in  in 
great  quantity  and  taken  for  wantonness 
and  excess,  provoking  them  to  drinking 
and  other  inconvenience  to  the  great 
impairing  of  their  healths  and  depraving 
of  their  manners."  To  prevent  the  "evil 
consequences  of  this  immoderate  use  there- 
of," and  also  because  "victuallers,  tavern- 
ers,  ale-house-keepers,  tapsters,  chamber- 
lains, hostlers,  and  others  of  the  meanest 
condition,"  sold  tobacco  "as  allurements 
to  other  naughtiness,"  his  Majesty  com- 
manded that  the  w^eed  was  thereafter  to 
be  sold  at  retail  in  such  towns,  and  by  such 
pprsons  only,  as  were  especially  authorized 
to  do  so,  and  these  persons  were  expressly 
forbidden  to  keep  any  "tavern,  ale- 
house, or  victualling-house,"  or  to  "other- 
wise sell"  strong  drink  in  any  form,  so 
long  as  they  were  permitted  to  sell  tobacco. 

Two  years  later  a  squabble  arose  as  to 
whether  tobacco  was  "victuals." 

Closely  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  tobacco  is  the  history  of  the  Jamestown 
colony  in  Virginia,  the  first  English  set- 
tlement on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We 
read: 

There  is  no  evidence  of  objection  to 
tobacco  in  tlie  colony  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  named  in  honor  of  King  James.  The 
first  settlers  in  Virginia  saw  at  once  that 
with  the  Indians  the  tobacco  crop  was 
second  in  irnjiortance  to  the  corn  crop  only. 
Oifts  of  tol>acco  invariably  accompanied 
the  redman's  overtures  of  fnendshi]).  and 
in  all  councils  and  consultations  lietwecn 
Indian  chief  and  Indian  chief  or  Indian 
chief  and  pale -face  captain  the  pipe  of 
peace  was  ])assed  around  after  the  manner 
of  a  lo-ving-cuj).     Smoking  also  played  a 


prominent  part  in  religious  rites  of  the 
natives,  and  while  the  cigaret  was  as  yet 
unknown,  the  tobacco-pouch,  ornamented 
in  barbaric  fashion,  was  a  regular  part  of 
the  equipment  of  these  earhest  American 
warriors,  as  was  the  bow  and  arrow. 

And  they  found  the  newcomer  from  over 
the  sea  an  apt  pupil,  not  onlj-  in  the  use 
but  in  the  growing  of  the  weed,  which  soon 
began  to  yield  him  such  rich  rewards  as  to 
atone  for  his  disappointment  at  finding  no 
nuggets  of  gold  in  "earth's  onh'  paradise,' 
Virginia."  Ere  long  tobacco  flaunted  its 
bannerlike  foliage  in  the  very  streets  and 
market-place  of  Jamestown,  and,  to  pre- 
vent neglect  of  more  essential  produce, 
the  colonial  General  Assembly  deemed  it 
necessary  to  pass  a  law  compelling  every 
planter  to  forfeit  all  of  his  tobacco  unless  he 
cultivated  at  least  two  acres  of  corn  for 
each  "working  hand"  emplojed  on  his 
land. 

John  Rolfe  was  the  first  white  man  who 
cultivated  tobacco  systematically — making 
it  the  principal  crop  of  the  plantation, 
"Varina,"  on  the  James,  to  which  he  took 
his  bride,  the  Indian  king's  daughter. 
He  began  his  operations  in  1619,  so  this 
year  is  the  tercentenary  of  the  tobacco 
industry.  Thomas  Lambert,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Lambert's  Point,  Norfolk,  so 
familiar  to  seamen,  introduced  improved 
methods  of  curing  the  w^eed.  But  through- 
out the  colonial  period  every  Virginia 
planter  raised  more  or  less  of  this  "strange 
herb"  which  had  captivated  men,  in  order 
to  do  his  part  in  satisfjing  the  demand 
which  neither  king  nor  priest  could  abate, 
and  which  came  to  him  with  ever-increas- 
ing insistence  from  the  mother  country. 
There  his  typical  American  product  earned 
for  the  exile  the  greatest  desire  of  his  heart 
— good  English  merchandise  wherewith  to 
feed  and  clothe  himself  and  family  and 
make  the  roof-tree  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption  seem  like  home.  The  rich  plant- 
er's four-post  bed,  his  silver  tankard,  his 
dashing  sword,  and  shoe-buckles,  his 
coach  and  harness  for  four  or  six  horses, 
his  lady's  spinnet,  her  lute-string  gown, 
her  "frills  and  falls"  of  choice  lace  and 
other  things  "fashionable  in  London,"  as 
well  as  the  rougher  clothing  of  the  owner 
of  few  acres,  were  "lirought  out  of  En- 
gland," in  exchange  for  the  hogsheads 
of  tobacco  which  little  white-winged  ships 
were  constantly  bearing  across  the  Atlantic. 

For  manj^  years  tobacco  was  currency  in 
the  colony,  and  with  the  Virginians  of  the 
day  the  "tobacco  note"  served  the  pur- 
pose which  the  gold  or  silver  certificate 
serves  wdth  us.  and  was  honored  in  all  the 
local  shops.  Taxes  and  parish  levies,  fines, 
and  gambling  debts,  Avedding  fees,  and 
funeral  expenses  Avere  paid  in  tobacco. 
Salaries  of  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  Avere  paid  regularly  Avith  the  weed, 
and  parishes  were  rated  and  knoAvn  ac- 
cording to  tho  quality  of  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  them — an  "Orinoko"  parish  being 
considered  less  desirable  than  a  "sAA'eet 
scented." 

In  course  of  time  the  fascination  of  the 
Virginia  Aveed  had  so  far  OAercome  objec- 
tions to  it  in  England  that  Avhen,  toward 
the  close  of  the  seAcnteenth  century,  the 
Virginians  Avere  pleading  Avilh  the  mother 
country  to  giA-e  the  youth  of  the  colony  a 
college,  "for  the  sake  of  their  souls,"  the 
Attorney-Cieneral  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"Damn  your  souls,  plant  tobacco!" 

When  we  think  of  tobacco,  it  usually 
suggests  a  Southern  clime,  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  Cuba,  or  Porto  Rico.  Tho 
Avriter  tells  us,.  howcA^er,  that  it  can  bo 
grown  as  far  north  as  Quebec,   and   this 
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THE  NEW  FQUmN  SPEAKS! 


THOUSANDS  of  my  older  brothers  have 
successfully  solved  Transportation  Problems 
in  over  four  hundred  industries.  From 
these  experiences  have  come  my  greater  ability. 
Today  I  am  the  composite  of  all  that  men  desire 
in  "the  perfected  motor  truck." 

For  the  past  sixteen  months,  the  Engineers 
who  created  me  have  driven  me,  loaded  to  double 
my  capacity — in  slush  and  snow — over  hills  and 
level  highways — through  sand  and  mud — and  I 
have  not  faltered! 

Step  into  my  luxurious  new  Steel  Cab  with  its 
8'inch  comfort-cushion  seat  and  back  rest  and  travel 
with  me  while  I  perform  some  of  my  amazing  feats. 
Although  I  am  carrying  a  test  load  of  6,ooo  pounds 
— my  rated  capacity  is  but  4,500  pounds — not  with' 
standing  this  overload — here  is  what  I  can  do : 

Rush  over  asphalt  and  macadam  roadways  at  a 
speed  of  25  miles  an  hour  and  with  the  aid  of  my 
Fulton  "Ground'Gripper"  Traction  Rims,  turn  from 
these  highways  and  travel  over  freshly  plowed  fields! 

Travel  in  congested  city  streets  and,  without  shift' 
ing  my  gears,  slow  dow^n  to  a  snail's  pace  of  2  miles 
an  hour,  rushing  forward  to  a  speed  of  25  miles  an 
hour  when   my  driver  steps  on  my  accelerator. 


Ride  at  top  speed  over  the  roughest  of  roads 
and  because  of  my  remarkable  steel  springs  with 
double  wrapped  leaves,  carry  you  as  comfortably 
as  you  would  ride  in  your  touring  car. 

My  speed  and  economy  are  due  to  my  Triple 
Heated'Gas  Motor — 40  H.P. — 4  Cylinder — which 
enables  me  to  rush  forward,  fully  loaded,  up'hill 
and  down-dale  w^ith  a  record  of  14  miles  for  every 
gallon  of  gasoline. 

Other  advantages  and  conveniences  which  I 
offer  are  my  self- ventilating  windshield,  patented 
storm  curtains,  hinged  as  doors,  gears  which  my 
driver  can  shift  by  the  pressure  of  only  two  fingers 
and  easily  accessible  gas  tank  and  oil  gauge,  and  a 
reversible  searchlight. 

Concerns  like  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.,  ValvoUne  Oil  Co.,  Jones  6? 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Borden  Dairy  Products  Co., 
etc.,  are  among  those  who  have  given  repeat 
orders  for  my  older  Fulton  brothers. 

I  will  be  delighted  to  demonstrate  the  claims 
I  have  made  of  unequalled  performance  not  only 
to  you,  but  to  your  driver  as  well — by  all  means 
bring  him  along — -when  you  inspect  me! 


M3'  makers  have  named  me  FULTON  MODEL  "C"  and  value  me  at  $2,150  f.o.b. 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  which  includes  my  DeLuxe  Steel  Cab  (Fulton  "Qround-Qripper" 
Traction  Rims  and  Reversible  Searchlight  extra  equipment).  Remember — if  I  am  not  on 
exhibition  in  your  city,  write  to  my  makers  and  they  will  arrange  a  dernonstration  for  you. 


THE  FULTON  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO., 

Canadian  Distribution  by 
GRACE  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


'     '     1710  Broadway,  New  York 

Export  Distribution  by 

FULTON  MOTORS  EXPORT  CO..  MevJ  York 
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The  Repeat  Order  TRUCK'; 
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Having  The  Right  Clubs 
Is  What  Makes  Golf 

They  must  have  something  more  than  balance  and  inherent 
quality — they  must  have  "feel." 

When  your  clubs  feel  right,  it  gives  you  that  subtle  something 
of  mental  morale  so  necessary  to  good  golf.  Therefore,  ask  your 
Dealer  or  Pro  to  show  you  his  line  of 


With  "MACGREGOR"  wood  you  can  get  more  distance,  and 
w^ith  "MACGREGOR"  irons  more  accuracy  —  than  just  ordinary 
clubs  can  ever  give  you. 

Besides  22  years  of  experience  in  producing  golf  goods  of  quality, 
w^e  maintain  our  ow^n  golf  course  w^here  every  man  in  our  factory 
keeps  right  up  to  his  game — all  of  which,  besides  many  other  things, 
helps  to  give  to  "MACGREGOR"  Clubs  that  perfectly  satisfying 
"feel"  so  necessary  to  successful  golf. 

{SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

THE  CRAWFORD,  McGREGOR  &  CANBY  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


It's  a  Pleasure  To  Can  and  Cook 


Conserve  cans  14  quart  jars  of  tniit  or  vegetables  at 
one  time.  Conservo  cooks  an  entire  meal  over 
one  burner  of  your  stove  at  one  time.  In  canning, 
a  new  delicacy  of  flavor  is  secured  and  the  rare 
flavor  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  retained. 
Conservo  is  a  practical  canning  device  with  no  valves 
or  complicated  parts  to  adjust.     In  cooking,  the  food 


is  cooked  in  its  own  moisture.     No  water  necessary. 
Thus  saving  valuable  mineral  salts  and  juices. 

Ask  About  Our  Easy  Payment  Plan 

FREE  BOOK— "Secrets  of  Cold  Pack 
Canning**  and  Conservo  cooking 
recipes.     Mention   dealer's   name. 


Toledo  Cooker  Co 


OHIO 


Conserves  Food — Fuel — Time 


rfoalls  the  fact  that  au  iinportant  tohaoeo- 
frrowiag  section  of  the  United  States  is 
ff)und  in-  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The 
quality  and  flavor  of  tobacco  depend  upon 
the  soil  and  tenii)erature  where  it  is  grown, 
and  its  ]>roduction  would  seem  to  involve  a 
considerable  amount  of  labor.    We  are  told : 

The  young  i)lants  are  started  in  large, 
square  seed-beds,  in  ri^h,  new  soil,  over 
which  cotton-sheets  arc  stretched  to  pro- 
tect them  from  cold  until  tlie  seedlings 
are  hardy  enough  to  be  transjilanted  to  the 
field.  The  planting,  cultivating,  cutting, 
and  curing  of  the  crop  arc  operations 
requiring  severe  labor,  exact  skill,  a|*d 
extreme  care.  When  the  last  of  these 
has  been  completed,  the  huge  leaves, 
which  are  nov!.'  a  rich  khaki  color,  are 
luiuled,  loose  or  in  hogsheads,  to  the  near- 
est town  where  there  is  a  toliiieco  ware- 
liouse,  there  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
])idder.  From  warehouse  to  factory  they 
next  journey,  to  undergo  mimerous  proc- 
esses depending  u])()n  the  form — smoking 
or  chewing  tobacco,  cigars-,  cigarets.  or 
snuff — in  whicli  tliev  are  offered  to  the 
consumer.  T       y^ 

Formerly  a  favorite  Mekka  of  the  tourist 
in  ^ii'ginia  tobacco  towns  wasTtheJxiBacco- 
factorj',  whtn'e  th<>  industry  in  progress 
made  a  picturesque  scene,  and  the  singing 
by  n(>gro  haiuls.  as  they  worked,  of  the 
quaint  and  melodious  folk-  and  s.piritual- 
songs  of  their  race,  provided  unique 
entertainment. 

In  tlie  three  centuries  and  more  since  the 
red  man  made  the  white  man  acquainti?d 
with  the  iiTesistible  weed,  its  popularity 
has  grown,  until  it  lias  been  for  years  past 
the  most  widely  used  of  all  stimulants  or 
narcotics.  Private  fortunes  have  been 
built  u])on  it,  and  it  is  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  one  of  the  im])ortant 
sources  of  public  revenue.  In  several 
countries  its  culture  and  manufacture  are 
government  mono]iolies.  An  estimate 
made  before  the  (Ireat  War  vahied  the 
world's  annual  crop  at  nearly  .^'iOO.tXXI.OOO, 
and  declared  consumption  in  various 
countries,  in  proportion  to  population,  to 
lead  in  Belgium,  w-ith  over  six  pounds  a 
year  per  person,  the  United  Stat(»s 
coming  next,  with  five  and  a  half  pounds  a 
year,  and  Russia  bringing  up  the  rear, 
with  little  over  one  pound.  Germany 
w^as  then  consuming  not  quite  three  and  a 
half  pounds.  France  a  little  more  than  X\\o, 
and  (ireat  Britain  and  Irelanii  a  little  less 
than  two  pounds  per  person. 

Then  follows  some  information  regarding 
the  gi'eat  increase  in  the  tobacco  industry 
since  this  counti-y  entered  the  war.  It  is 
said : 

Following  America's  entrance  into  the 
war  <'onsumption  of  tobacco,  especially  in 
the  form  of  cigarets — both  home-made 
and  factory-ma(l(> — increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  .\niong  Uncle  Sam's  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  was  a  contract  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  a  famous  brand  of  tobacco 
used  ehietly  for  home-made  cigarets 
for  their  entire  output. 

liu-rease  in  cultivation  has  provided 
amply  for  tiie  enonnous  manufacture  and 
consumption.  Never  befol'e  was  seen  such 
a^crup  of>the  weed  that;  stimulates  but 
not  in(>briates  as  in  1918.  Strange  to  ?ay. 
there  was  a  sharp  decrease  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee — that  in  Kentucky-  being^ 
equal  to  North  Carolina's  increase,  Hai)V 
pily,  enlargement  of  i)roduction  has  noi- 
spell(>d    ileterioration.     On    the    contrary, 
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the  a«l(Jitionul  acro-yit^ld  lias  Ihh'II  a<'- 
•'onipanit'd  by  iinproN'finciil  and  (jiiality. 

Miif'li  of  the  wcallli  of  Virtjiiiia  atxl  <»!'  hrr 
capital  has*  always  be<>n  has«>(l  on  the  lure  of 
the  Virfriiiia  weed.  In  Xovrnilu'r.  191S. 
a  tobacco  wait^houso  cov«'riiiK  ()(),(KK)  sq\iarc 
feet  of  space,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  South,  was  coin])leted  in  th«'  prosper- 
ous little  country-town  of  South  Boston, 
Virginia,  in  on(>  of  the  i)rincii)a!  t(>ba<'co- 
fjrowijijr  sections  of  tiie  old  Slate.  .\t  an 
auction  held  at  this  house  on  openintr  day 
;i.")0,()()()  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco,  arrawfyed 
in  ;■{,.")()()  piles,  broufiht.  *12."),()(M). 

If  one  sees,  "omt  here"  or  "over 
there,"  a  lad  in  khaUi  or  navy  blue  ])uflinf? 
a  factory-nuide  cifjaret,  he  nuty  bt>  safe 
in  fjuessiiyr  that,  wherever  the  youiifj 
defender  of  the  world  may  hail  from, 
there  is  a  fjood  chance  that  his  "smoke" 
was  made  in  Richmond,  Virf^inia.  which 
city  sends  these  little  comforters  to  e\  cry 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that"  Hich- 
mond's  half  doz(>n  tobacco-factorit's,  some 
of  which  are  dt^voted  e.\clusi\  el.\  to  cit>ai'et- 
making,  turn  out  r)0.()()(). ()()()  cif^arets  every 
workinf?-day — over  a  third  of  the  whole 
country's  output. 


NICK   LONGWORTH  WILL  TELL  CON- 
GRESS TO   PROTECT  AMINOAN- 
THRAQUINONE 


CC.  BHAINKKD,  Washingtoa  eor- 
*  respondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
goes  about  the  national  capital  seeing 
and  hearing  what  he  can  see  and  hear, 
which  is  considerable,  and  much  of  it  of  a 
kind  that  affords  entertaining  reading. 
Among  other  things,  he  says  Nick  Long- 
worth,  representative  from  Ohio  and 
son-in-law  of  the  late  Theodore  Roose\elt, 
has  introduced  a  tariff  bill  iu  the  House, 
and  one  of  these  days  he  is  going  to  de- 
liver a  speech  in  supi)ort  of  it.  The 
Eagle  man  has  figured  out  that  Represen- 
tative Longworth's  speech  will  sound 
something  like  this,  assuming  he  confines 
himself  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  in 
question: 

"Gentlemen,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  more  than  2.30,000,  aw  calling 
upon  you  to  keep  dimethylphenyleiie- 
diamin  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Hims. 
They  are  demanding  protection  for  am- 
inoanthraquinone  and  for  dehydrothio- 
toluidin,  to  say  nothing  of  hydroxyphenyl- 
arsinic  acid.  They  rise  up  and  sa\-  they 
will  have  no  more  dimethylamidophenol 
or  naphthyenediamin  at  the  hands  of 
Germany.  They  will  not  lightlj'  regard 
any  action  by  this  Congress  which  fails 
to  foster  the  home  manufacture  of  ni- 
troanthraquinone,  dinitronanphthalene  or 
toluylenediamin.  Gentlemen,  we  can  not 
ignore  the  infant  industry  of  tetrame- 
thyldiaminobenzophenone  any  more  than 
we  can  ignore  that  of  its  equally  important 
brother,  tetramethyldiaminodiphenylme- 
thane.  The  Republican  party  will  not 
long  survive  if  we  fail  to  cherish  and 
nourish  nitrophenylenediamin,  or  to  do 
all  in  our  power  in  behalf  of  that  boon  to 
mankind,  phenylnaphthylamin,  and  its 
little  twin  phenylghcoeoU.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  let  us  put  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  on  methyl- 
anthraquinone.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you, 
and  will  now  retire  to  gargle  my  throat 


SAMPLER 

A.**g'et  -acquainted'packag'e 

Popular  for  its  own  sake,  the  Sampler  is  also  a  charming 
introduction  to  other  leading  Whitman  packages  (listed  in 
the  lid).  Quality  "famous  since  1842."  On  sale  at  leading 
drug  stores  and  other  Whitman  agencies  in  your  vicinity. 

Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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Wonderful    | 
Orient         i 
Pearls         / 


^4 


Vou  must  attu.iMv 
see  these  beautiliil, 
lustrous  Orient 
pearls  to  realize  how 
closely  they  resemble 
actual  pearls  costing 
thousands  of  dollar^. 
Brilliant  tints  of  veh  ot 
rosecolor.Mountedwuli 

#    solid wliitr-gold  clasp  ^el 
\vitha(;ENUINEC"UT 
DIAMOND, andem  a- 
Jk    in  handsome  plush  <.<!-■ 
^    with  white  satin  and  veh  t  I 
*       lining.  Only  the  most  ski  II- 
Jfc    ed  expert  can  tell  the  differ-    "^ 
^r    ence  by  close  examination — 
-^-^    and  yet  you  can  ha\'e  these  at 
a  price  which  places  them  ea; 
within  your  reach.     Read   t)ur  seni 
approval  offer- — then  mail  the  coupon 

V. 


d 


J* 


Direct        '  | 

from  ^ 

Baird-North      J. 


This  special  offer  from 
>*   the  world's  largest  mail 
.  order  jewelry  martufac- 
•   turers.     Vou  buy  direct 
from    us  and   have  our 
J    guarantee    of     satisfac- 
*',    tion.    Xo  sale  unless  you 
'*    decide  to  keep  the  article 
'  ^    or  articles  you  order.  No 
matter  what  you  want  in 
jewelry,   you   should   see 
**    our  offerings — the  master- 
pieces made  by  our  skilled 
workmen  and   sent  direct 
to  >  ou.  If  you  do  not  order 
.  V    tin-  necklace,  be  sure  to  get 
'        our  200-page  book  showing 
our  exclusive  jewelri',  watches, 
silverware,    leather    goods,    en- 
graved stationery,  toilet  sets,  fine 
cutltrv,  handbags,  etc.    Write  today  for 
thi>  book  'showing  these  articles.  - 


%        Mail  the  Coupon 


Jewelry  Book  Free 


t::' 


This  superb  i8-inch  graduated  Orient  Pearl  Necklace  sent  absolutely  on  approval.  Mail 
the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  telling  us  you  want  to  see  this  beautiful  necklace  and  we 
will  send  it  at  once.  When  it  arrives,  pay  only  S12.00.  If,  on  examination,  it    s  not 
jfc     as  wonderful  as  you  expect,  if  it  is  not  of  the  most  surprising  beauty,  return  it  ^  BAIRD- 

W       and  we  will  refund  vour  money.    You  surely  will  not  miss  this  opportunKy  ^      NORTH  CO. 

•  o  see  this  rich  necklace,  to  trv  it  on.  to  examine  it — all  at  our  risk.  Send  now.  ^  ^^ 

Postcard  brings  this  com-   ^  „       PfP*-  **"     . 
plete    catalog,    showing     A     Providence,  R.  I. 
thousands  of  these    ^  Send  the  18-inch  Orient 
choice,  most  durable  and  guaranteed  articles  priced  to  give  you    >    Pearl  Necklace  with  Gen- 

t  he  utmost  in  value.  Cat-  ^  uine  Cut  Diamond  Clasp 
alog  accompanies  pearls  ^'^ — in  white  satin  and  velvet 
— free.  /^  lined  plush  case.     On  arrival  I 

^^  will  pay  $12,  but  if  not  satisfied 
Baird-North  Co.       ^  I  win  return  it  and  you  will  refund 
money. 


Providence, 
Dept.  100 


4^ 


jfName. 


Address. 
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A  HOT^ATH  ANYTIME 

the  Mere  Turn  of  the  Faucet" 

When  do  you  wish  your  bath,  Sir?  When  you  are 
ready — or  when  the  hot  water  is  ready?  With  the 
Humphrey  service  you  can  have  it  when  you  are  ready. 

And    why   shouldn't    you    have    instant   hot   water? 

You  don  i:  send  a  messenger  when  you  can  telephone! 

You   don  t   use   kerosene   lamps   w^hen    you   can    have 

electricity!      Old  water-heating  tanks,  kettles   and    fires 

are  equally  out  of  date. 

The  Humphrey  brings  perfect  hot  water  service.  Brings  hot 
water  for  bathing,  shaving,  scrubbing,  laundering  and  dish  wash- 
ing. Brings  it  summer  or  winter,  day  or  night.  How  much  of  it? 
Absolutely  unlimited  quantities — and  always  steaming  hot.  You 
just  turn  the  hot  water  faucet. 

ffUMPHRCY 


Automatic  Gas  Water.  Heater. 


The  Humphrey  stands  hidden  in  your  basement.  Yet  it 
answers  every  hot  vifater  call.  The  moment  you  open  your 
faucet,  the  Humphrey  lights.  Then  fresh  water  is  heated  hot  — 
as  long  as  faucet  is  open.  Close  faucet  and  out  goes  gas. 
Positively  stops  expense. 

WHAT   IT   COSTS 

Humphrey  hot  water  service  is  a  positive  economy.  Gives 
you  hot  water  at  lowest  cost.     About  one-tenth  cent  per  gallon. 

Whether  you  want  hot  water  for  comfort,  convenience,  health 
or  economy,  it  nr>akes  no  difference.  You  get  them  all  when 
you  have  the  Humphrey. 

The  Humphrey  is  made  by  a  concern  of  34  years'  standing; 
by  a  manufacturer  of  established  reputation.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  know  its  benefits.  It  is  fully  guaranteed.  Easily  installed 
in  any  house  or  building  by  any  plumber  or  gas  company. 

Write  for  further  information  and  name  of  the  Huntphrey 
representative  in  your  town. 

HUMPHREY  COMPANY  "r    Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

(Div.  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.) 


Here^s  My 


Fireless 
Cooker 


TAKE  IT 


Wm.  Campbell 
Th«  OrlKlnal  Fire- 
less  Cooker  Man 


Ha\c  better  food  with  one-quarter  of  the  work. 

The  Rapid  transforms  chea|)er  cuts  of  meat  into 

delicioi>s  "treats"  for  the  table.     Cut  down  to 

^^^^^^■^^^^  ^^^"  less  than  one-quarter  the  time  you  spend  o\er 
a  sizzling  hot  rangf.  Have  more  tiin;-  for  more  i)Ua-ant  home  work  —  for  more  play-tinio 
with  the  children — and  still  no  worry  aboul  meals  being  ready,  cooked  to  perfection,  "on  time." 
Over  250,000  Rai^ids  in  use  prove  its  superiority. 
Write  me  NOW — get  a  Rapid — Ahiminum  Lined 
Throughout,  incliidiiiR  tlie  top  cover — witli  I'ull  Kquip- 
ment  of  "Wear-Ever"   .Muniinum   Cooking   Utensils. 


Use  It  To  Cook  Your  Meals 
For  30  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 

—  on  my  personal  mone> -bac  k  guarantee.  S,<'  how  il  cuts  dcicii 
your  fuel  bill  —  reduces  your  grocery  bill  so  tliat  it  more  than  pa\s 
for  itself  in  a  few  months — enab'es  you  easily  to  do  without  a  maid. 
If  your  whole  family  isn't  perfectly  delighted,  send  it  right  bark  and 
I  will  return  your  money  without  one  word  of  argument. 

Get  My  Low  Direct-From-Factory-To-You  Price 

and  I'"RICrC  book  lliat  gives  full  details  of  mi\-  p'au.  .'^-nd  \our  naun- 
and   address  on  imsteard    ami  say.  "Send  Mc  Your  Big  Free  Book." 

Write  Quick  and  I  Wilt  Quote  You  Special  Low  Price 
^Villiam  Campbell   Co.,  Dept.  450,  Detroit,  Mich. 


with   a   mild   .solution   of   phenylglyeoc-oll- 
orehoearbo.xylic  acid." 

Nick  Longwortli's  bill  contains  all  of 
those  words  and  a  lot  more  of  the  .same 
caliber,  and  as  there  has  been  complaint 
in  past  Congresses  that  members  do  not 
address  themsehes  to  measures  that  are 
before  the  House  for  consideration,  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  establish  a  reform 
by  adhering  closely  to  his  subject.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  members  that  al 
least  he  ought  to  be  made  to  read  hi< 
bill  to  the  House,  if  he  does  not  make  a 
speech  about  it.  He  might  even  set  it 
to  music,  as  he  is  an  expert  pianist,  lie 
and  Paderewski  being  two  virtuosi  who 
deserted  the  piar.o  for  the  halls  of  state. 


WOMEN  WAR. WORKERS    FIGHT   FOR 
PRIVILEGES,  INCLUDING  SMOKING 


'  I  ''HERE  are  a  couple  of  storms  brewing 
-■■  in  the  government  dormitories  erect- 
ed for  women  war-workers  in  Washington, 
writes  C.  C.  Brainerd,  Washington  cor- 
respondent, in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  One 
of  them  relates  to  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment employees  who  are  not  "war-work- 
ers" are  invading  the  dormitories.  The 
other  has  to  do  with  the  objections  of 
some  inmates  of  the  dormitories  to  the 
cigaret-smoking  incliil'red  in  by  a  few 
of  the  more  sinful  of  the  joiing  women 
occupants.     We  read: 

The  dormitories  were  put  up  to  house 
women  who  came  to  Washington  in  the 
go\erniiient  ser\  ice  and  who  could  not 
find  places  to  live  elsewhere.  Some  1,.500 
women  and  girls  flocked  into  them  as  soon 
as  they  were  opened,  all  bona-fide  war- 
workers.  Of  late,  however,  a  nimiber  of 
women  who  are  employed  as  secretaries, 
stenographers  or  clerks  to  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  managed  to 
get  rooms  in  the  dormitories,  and  the  war- 
workers  are  kicking.  They  say  emplo.\ees 
of  Congress  are  not  war -workers  and, 
besides  that,  that  most  of  them  get  suf- 
ficiently high  salaries  to  enable  them  to 
find  other  accommodations.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  a  feud  between  the  two  factions, 
and  the  original  war-A\orkers  are  or- 
ganizing to  demand  their  rights. 

There  is  another  storm  of  equal  in- 
terest. It  concerns  cigarets.  It  ap- 
])ears  that  some  of  the  women  who  live 
in  the  dormitories  smoke  in  their  rooms 
and  in  other  i)arts  of  the  premises.  Some 
of  the  non-smokers  are  kicking  abotit  it. 
They  want  a  "No  Smoking"  rule  in  the 
dormitories  and  want  it  enforced.  The 
smokers  go  right  on  smoking.  They  claim 
the  right  of  any  woman  to  smoke  in  a  hotel 
or  a  boarding-house,  if  she  pleases,  and  they 
say  the  dormitory  is  nothing  but  a  big  hotel. 

Recently  Col.  E.  II.  Sanctuary,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  government  housing 
arrangements,  was  removed  from  that 
duty.  Colonel  Sanctuary  had  refused  to 
admit  any  Congressional  employees  to 
the  dormitories.  None  of  them  got  in 
until  after  he  had  been  relieved.  Now  the 
original  war-workers  are  i)rotesting  against 
his  removal.  Colonel  >Sanctuary  had  never 
been  called  upon  to  decide  the  smoking 
controversy,  however,  but  it  is  one  of  a 
number  that  are  receiving  an  airing  now. 

"If  Congress  admits  that  women  have 
a  right  to  Aote.  I'd  like  to  .see  them  stop 
us  from  smoking,"  one  war-worker  is 
quoted  as  saying.  "If  a  woman  wants  to 
smoke  she'll  smoke.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  stop  a  volcano  from  smoking." 
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Grist/   Are  your  messages 
to  the  world  as  speedily 

printed  as  they  should  be? 

A  message  from  you  to  us 

may  bring  some  surprising  thoughts 
on  this  important  subject.     Send  it 
now.  1^"^"^  From  out   of  the   whirHng 
wheels  of  this  small  utterer  of  well-printed 
sheets  comes  a  great  volume  of  the  world's 
grist  of  letters,  forms,  plans,  designs,  etc. 
All  are  microscopically  accurate  duplicates 
of  their  originals.      But  the  fact  that  the 
Mimeograph  will  deliver  thousands  of  du- 
plicate letters  within  the  hour  of  dictation 
establishes  its  supremacy  in  the  world  of  ac- 
tion.    It  is  an  hour-saver — as  it  is  a  dollar- 
saver.    Your  message — for  booklet  "L" — now! 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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UNCLE  SAM  HAS  BEEN  A  BENEVOLENT 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  FILIPINOS 


IT  is  not  oppression,  but  just  the  opposite 
— the  uplift  of  American  influence — 
that  inspires  the  Filipinos  to  ask  inde- 
pendence. This,  in  effect,  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  recent  Filipino  delegation  visit- 
ing this  country  to  present  the  claims  of 
the  islands  for  self-government.  As  a 
basis  for  their  desire  to  "dissolve  the  poli- 
tical bands"  which  connect  them  with 
another  nation,  the  sentiment  exprest  by 
the  Filipinos  is  rather  remarkable,  and  in 
violent  contrast,  for  instance,  with  the 
reasons  enumerated  by  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  in  their  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence telling  quite  frankly  why  they 
desired  a  separation.  The  feeling  of  the 
Filipinos  that  the  protectorate  of  the 
United  States  has  developed  them  to  a 
point  where  they  are  now  capable  of 
governing  themselves  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  "benevolent  assimilation" 
idea  of  President  MeKinley  in  connection 
with  America's  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  a  rather  happy  thought,  in  spite 
of  the  ironic  comment  it  brought  forth  from 
those  opposed,  perhaps  not  so  much  to  the 
Philippine  policy  as  to  the  Administration. 
In  any  event,  the  thing  has  turned  out  a 
huge  success.  Just  how  much  of  a  suc- 
cess is  well  set  forth  in  an  account  by 
Justin  McGrath  in  the  Richmond  Vir- 
qinian,  dealing  with  the  improvements 
that  have  been  wrought  in  the  Philippines 
during  the  twenty  years  that  they  have 
been  under  American  influence.  In  his 
article  Mr.  McGrath  quotes  Brig.-Gen. 
Charles]  C.  Walcutt,  Jr.,  Acting  Chief  of 
tlie  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  Filipinos  had  been  in  rebellion 
against  the  former  regime  for  a  number  of 
years  and  practically  nothing  was  known 
of  America  and  its  people.  Naturally. 
Judging  from  their  past  experiences,  when 
we  undertook  to  restore  order  and  take  up 
the  reins  of  government,  there  was  a 
mistrust  of  our  purposes  which  was 
augmented  by  their  desire  to  establish  a 
government  of  their  own.  The  result  was 
a  long  and  costly  insurrection,  ending,  of 
course,  with  greater  suspicion  and  bitter 
feeling.  However,  during  the  insurrec- 
tion, as  fast  as  territory  was  occupied  by 
American  troops,  civil  government  was  es- 
tablished. The  steps  taken  in  this  direction 
were  slow  but  sure,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
Filipinos  were  permitted  toparticijjate  in  the 
government  thus  established. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  Filipinos 
were  given  greater  and  great(>r  participa- 
tion in  all  the  affairs  of  their  government, 
they  began  to  realize  more  and  more  that 
the  real  purposes  of  America  were  not  to 
gf)vern  and  exploit  tlic  lMiilipi)ine  Islands 
for  its  own  selfish  ends,  hut  that  all  the  ef- 
forts put  forth  were  not  only  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Filipino  people,  but  to 
prepare  th(Mn  for  the  increased  respon- 
sihilily  given  them  and  for  the  further 
responsibilities  which  they  must  assume 
in  keeping  pac(!  with  the  great  strides 
which  were  being  made  in  the  further  ex- 
tension of  self-government.  Gradually 
the  suspicion  and  bitter  feeling  began  to 
disappear  and,  after  a  few  years,  there  was 


the  beginning  of  a  feeling  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  respect. 

There  now  exist  most  cordial  and 
friendly  relations,  and  both  Americans 
and  Filipinos  are  working  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  definite  solution  of  Philip- 
pine problems,  and  great  credit  is  due  the 
Filipinos  for  their  excellent  cooperation 
and  help,  without  which  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  twenty  j'ears  could 
hardly  have  been  possible. 

There  are  in  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago something  more  than  three  thou- 
sand islands,  some  two  hundred  of  them 
inhabited,  twenty  of  them  of  considerable 
importance,  tho  only  eleven  by  their  size 
and  population  rank  as  of  great  importance. 

In  1898  there  was  a  population  of 
over  seven  millions  of  people,  divided 
into  eight  civilized  and  twenty-four  so- 
called  wild  or  non-Christian  tribes. 

There  was  even  greater  variety  in 
languages  than  in  tribes,  since  many  of  the 
tribal  languages  were  divided  into  dialects 
so  different  that  understanding  between 
Filipinos  of  the  same  tribe  and  language, 
but  speaking  different  dialects,  was  nearly 
impossible. 

There  were  in  all  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  of  these  Malay  dialects.  Knowl- 
edge of  one  dialect  did  not  give  an  un- 
derstanding to  another.  Each  dialect 
has  a  limited  vocabulary  which  offers  no 
medium  of  communication  with  modern 
thought  or  civilization. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  in  a  dis- 
turbed condition,  due  to  war,  insurrection, 
and  to  the  brigandage  that  had  been  a 
feature  in  the  life  of  the  Philippine  people 
for  many  generations. 

The  discontent  of  the  people  from  the 
conditions  in  which  they  found  tliemselves 
resulted  in  the  insurrection  against  Spain 
in  1896,  and  was  followed  by  the"  insurrec- 
tion against  the  United  States  in-1898. 

From  the  breaking  out  of  .  the  insur- 
rection in  1896  with  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  the  new  insurrection  in  1898, 
until  the  close  of  the  guerrilla  warfare  in 
June,  1902,  the  conditions  of  the  country 
were  not  peaceable  and  agriculture  could 
not  flourish,  and  for  several  years  after 
the  insurrection  against  the  American 
authority  conditions  were  not  conducive 
to  peace  and  order,  as  farming  and  other 
individual  pursuits  were  constantly  being  in- 
terfered with  by  roving  bands  of  outlaws  who 
had  known  no  other  occupation  for  years. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that 
"ignorance  is  bliss,"  and  according  to  this 
sort  of  philosophy  the  Filipinos  should 
have  been  among  the  most  blissful  of 
people,  for  their  ignorance  was  colossal. 
Fifty-five  per  cent,  over  the  age  of  ten 
were  wholly  illiterate,  eighty  per  cent, 
could  write  in  no  language,  and  fift\'- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  voters  could  neither 
read  nor  write  in  any  language.  So  one 
of  the  first  things  the  Americans  did  was 
to  establish  schools,  and  now  — 

A  system  of  public  instruction  has 
been  established,  which  is  along  i)rac- 
tical  lines,  and  reaches  nearly  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  archipelago.  It 
has  attra(!ted  the  attention  of  colonial 
governments  in  the  Far  Fast,  and  several 
commi.ssions  visit  thc>  islands  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  system. 
Insular,  provincial,  numicipal,  and  barrio 
schoolhouses  have  been  erected,  and  the 
opportunity  for  intellecitual  improvement 
and  education  brought  within  the  reach 
of  ricti  and  poor  alike.     There  are  now  in 


the  islands  4,702  public  schools,  which 
have  an  annual  enrolment  of  675,998 
pupils.  In  1897  there  were  onlj'  2,167 
schools  in  the  islands.  There  were  12,303 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 
during  the  past  year.  There  was  ex- 
pended for  educational  purposes  last  year 
.14,257,111.29. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  PhiHp- 
pine  legislature  over  $15,000,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  extension  of  universal 
free  education  to  all  the  children  of  the 
islands. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
spread  of  the  English  language  among  the 
people  of  the  islands.  To-day  more 
Filipinos  speak  and  write  some  English 
than  speak  and  write  any  other  language, 
either  native  or  foreign.  The  English 
language  to-day  is  more  generally  under- 
stood throughout  the  archipelago  than  the 
Spanish  language,  notwithstanding  Spain 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  islands  for 
more  than  three  hundred  j-ears. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  traveler  in  the 
islands  can,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  onlj',  communicate  with 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  archipelago  much 
more  readily  than  can  a  native  Filipino  who 
speaks  only  his  native  dialect,  and  re- 
latively few  Filipinos  have  ever  been  able  to 
speak  a  native  dialect  other  than  their  own. 

A  pure,  impartial,  and  upright  judi- 
ciary has  been  created  and  an  antiquated 
method  of  judicial  procedure,  which  pro- 
longed litigation  and  ruined  litigants  with 
the  law's  delay,  has  been  replaced  by  one 
which  secures  to  all  who  diligently  seek 
its  aid  a  fair  hearing  without  favor  and 
justice  without  price. 

Persons  accused  of  crime  have  been 
granted  the  advantage  of  being  immediately 
informed  of  the  charges  against  them,  the 
privilege  of  a  speedy  trial  and  the  right 
to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
them  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Means  have  been  provided  whereby 
the  people  may  acquire  the  public  domain 
by  lease,  homestead,  or  sale,  and  a  pro- 
cedure supplied  to  perfect  their  titles  to 
portions  of  the  public  domain  held  by  them 
without  conveyance  from  the  state,  and 
by  no  higher  right  than  that  of  long 
possession. 

With  ignorance  go  dirt  and  unsanitary 
conditions,  and  in  the  wake  of  these  fol- 
lows disease.  Another  blessing  conferred  by 
Uncle  Sam  upon  the  "little  brown  brother" 
is  a  system  of  sanita  tion  that  has  greatly  im- 
proved living  conditions  and  reduced  the 
prevalence  of  deadly  diseases.  According 
to  General  Walcutt: 

There  has  been  provided  a  sanitary 
organization  which,  while  at  first  bitterly 
opposed,  has  supprest  plague,  pra<'tically 
eliminated  smallpox  as  an  (>pidemic  disease, 
successfully  combated  choh'ra,  nudaria. 
bubonic  plague,  beriberi,  dy.sentery,  ami 
reduced  the  death-rate  to  a  marked  extent. 

It  is  probable  that  in  no  other  way 
have  the  results  o])tained  by  the  sanitarians 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  since  American 
occupaticMi  b(»en  more  satisfactory  and 
conclusively  demonstrated  than  by  vac- 
(Muation  for  the  prevention  of  smallpox. 

There  were  years  when  the  death-rate 
from  snuillpox  alone  exceeded  100,000,  and 
the  average  annual  death-rate  from  this 
dread  disease  can  be  estimated  at  40,000. 

Durini,'  the  year  1917  there  occurred 
in  the  provinces  539  cases  and  251^  deaths, 
and  in  the  city  of  Manila  there  were  re- 
ported three 'cases  and  two  deaths. 

There     were     18,000,000      \  accinadons 
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White  Teeth  with  Klenzo 


G 


LlSTENINCi.  dazzliiifi  white  tteth — white   because 
the  enamel  has  been  cleaned  and  polished  smooth. 

White  because  the  enamel  is  treed  from  every  bit  of 
discoloration  and  tartar — 

White  because  Klenzo  brinjis  out  the  mar\el()us  beautv^ 
of  the  enamel  as  nothing  else  can  bring  it  out. 

Klenzo 's  snowy  whiteness  is  just  one  more  evidenci-  of  its  piiritx 
iind  refinement — whiteness  tlmt  ijoes  naturailv    willi  while  iit-ih. 

Klenzo,  by  keeping  the  enamel  polished  white,  proterls  the 
teeth  from  bacteria  and  deca\ . 

There's  a  new  sensation  in  store  for  you  with  your  first  tube  of 
Klenzo — that  cool,  clean  feeling  that  conies  after  a  \igorous  brush- 
ing with  Klenzo — that  stimulating  sensation  of  mouth  cleanliness 
that  refreshes  like  a  shower-bath. 

Know  that  Cool,  Clean  Kk^nzo  Feeling;  show  that  smiling 
Klenzo  signal — White  Teeth. 

At  the  8000  ^^9XaJllL  Stores   only,  25c. 
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performed  in  the  Philippine  Islands  since 
American  occupation  which  is  responsible 
for  this  almost  unbelievable  reduction  in 
the  death-rate  from  this  dread  disease. 

The  reports  of  the  chief  vaccinator 
in  the  Spanish  regime  show  that  from 
November  3,  1894,  to  November  25, 
1898,  a  total  of  9,136  vaccinations  were 
performed. 

During  the  year  of  1899,  the  first  year  of 
American  control,  a  total  of  103,931  vaccina- 
tions were  performed  in  Manila  alone. 

Beriberi  formerly  caused  hundreds 
of  deaths  annually  in  government  in- 
stitutions. After  extended  research  it 
was  found  that  the  use  of  polished  rice 
as  the  main  article  of  diet  bore  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  incidence  of  the  disease. 
On  May  6,  1910,  an  executive  order  was 
issued  prohibiting  the  use  of  polished  rice 
in  the  government  institutions,  and  the 
efifeet  of  the  substitutions  of  unpolished 
rice  was  very  soon  apparent. 

During  the  year  of  1908  a  total  of  244 
deaths  from  beriberi  was  registered  at  the 
C'ulion  leper  colony.  For  the  two  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1914,  during  which  time  un- 
polished rice  was  furnished,  a  total  of  three 
deaths  from  the  disease  occurred .  At  Bilibid 
prison  similar  results  were  obtained. 

It  is  probable  that  about  10.000  cases 
of  leprosy  existed  in  the  islands  in  1898. 

The  necessity  for  the  segregation  of 
lepers  was  recognized,  but  beyond  the 
isolation  of  a  limited  number  of  cases  at 
San  Lazaro  Hospital,  in  Manila,  and  two 
smaller  institutions  in  the  provinces, 
nothing  definite  was  accomplished  until 
May,  1906,  when  the  present  colony  at 
Culion  was  opened. 

On  May  28,  1906,  365  lepers  were 
landed  at  the  Culion  leper  colony,  which 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  island  in  the 
southern  seas,  and  now  widely  known  as 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  institutions 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

More  than  8,000  lepers  have  been 
segregated  at  Culion  since  its  opening. 
They  have  almost  a  self-governing  colony, 
and  the  inmates  have  been  made  happy 
and  comfortable.  In  1918  a  total  of  4,485 
lepers  were  segregated  at  Culion.  The 
number  of  new  cases  encountered  outside 
the  colony  is  now  greatly  di.xiinished. 

Under  the  wise  precautions  adopted 
by  the  board  of  health,  bubonic  plague  has 
been  successfully  kept  out  of  the  islands 
for  years.  Recently  several  threatened 
invasions  of  that  di.sease  from  Hongkong 
have  been  warded  off. 

A  supply  of  pure  water  for  drinking 
purposes  has  been  i)rovided  in  all  the 
centers  of  population,  and  the  people  have 
t)een  taught  by  a  long,  slow,  and  arduous 
campaign  in  the  schools  to  protect  them- 
selves and  their  children  from  the  impure 
waters  of  the  surface. 

More  than  twenty  watiT-supply  sys- 
tems have  been  constructed  in  larger 
municipaliti.'s. 

There  are  728  artesian  wells  in  opera- 
tion which  have  proved  of  immense  benefit, 
and  the  Government  has  a  number  of  well- 
boring  machines  which  arc  in  great  de- 
mand and  constantly  in  operation.  The 
fact  that  in  several  municipalities  the 
death-rate  decreased  twenty  per  thousand 
after  the  opening  of  artesian  wells  demon- 
strated the  usefulness  of  these  measures. 

The  people  had  no  adequate  water 
supply  and  drank  irom  iniected  wells. and 
streams  fed  by  surface  waters  filled  with 
l)ollution.  Water  and  .sewer  systems  were 
])ractically  unknown,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  properly  to  dispose  of  human  or 
other  waste.  A  large  part  of  such  waste, 
t  vtn    in    Manila,    was    thrown     into    the 


streets,  and  hogs  and  chickens  acted  as 
scavengers. 

In  Manila  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  in- 
fants born  died  during  the  first  year  of 
their  lives,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  beheve 
that  infant  mortality  in  other  parts  of  the 
islands  was  less.  This  frightful  percentage 
was  brought  about  by  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  the  mothers  in  feeding  their 
babies.  There  were  very  few  milch  cows 
in  the  islands,  and  the  little  ones  were  fed 
with  all  sorts  of  impossible  things.  They 
died  generally  of  a  lack  of  nourishment. 

Outside  of  Manila  few  hospitals  were 
found.  At  present  there  are  three  modern 
government  hospitals  in  the  provinces. 
Four  smaller  or  less  modernly  equipped 
hospitals  also  are  maintained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  provincial  towns,  while  others 
are  under  consideration.  A  number  of 
mission  and  private  hospitals  also  are  to 
be  found  in  the  provinces. 

The  Philippine  general  hospital  at 
Manila  was  opened  on  September  1,  1910. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  375' beds,  and  is  so 
planned  that  it  may  be  increased  to  a  1,000- 
bed  hospital.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  best 
and  most  modern  hospital  in  the  Orient. 

In  addition  to  the  government  in- 
stitutions, there  are  five  other  fair-sized 
and  several  smaller  hospitals  in  Manila, 
some  of  which  the  Government  assists  in 
maintaining. 

An  equitable  system  of  taxation,  im- 
provements of  harbor,  a  stable  medium 
of  exchange,  improvements  in  railroads, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  free-mail  de- 
livery system  are  among  the  other  better- 
ments for  which  the  Filipinos  have  to  thank 
the  Americans.  According  to  General 
Walcutt: 

The  system  of  taxation  which  im- 
posed upon  the  poor  and  weak  almost  the 
entire  charges  of  government  has  been 
abolished,  and  for  it  there  has  been  sub- 
stituted a  revenue  system  which  is  so 
distributed  as  to  make  every  citizen  carry 
his  fair  share  of  the  burdens  which  every 
civilized  people  must  bear  for  the  sake  of 
government. 

Under  similar  conditions  the  taxes  are 
now  the  same  for  all  who  reside  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  annoying  distinctions 
and  discretions  formerly  prevailing  as  to 
taxes  and  contributions  exacted  from 
Spanish  and  native  citizens,  from  citizens 
of  the  half-blood,  and  from  Chinese  and 
European  residents  have  been  entirely  re- 
moved and  abolished. 

For  a  fluctuating  and  variable  me- 
dium of  exchange  which  made  trade  a 
gambling  game  and  imposed  heavy  losses 
on  the  great  mass  of  consumers,  made  up 
largely  of  the  poor  and  the  struggling, 
there  have  been  substituted  a  stable  cur- 
rency and  a  settled  measure  of  value. 

The  ])()li('y  has  been  established  of 
constructing  public  buildings,  as  well  as 
bridges  and  walls  of  durable  material,  pref- 
erably reenforced  concrete,  in  order  that 
the  work  may  endure. 

The  harbor  of  Manila  was  an  open 
roadstead,   in   a  bay   thirty   inil(>s  wide. 

There  is  now  a  quiet  harbor  behind 
a  fine  breajxwater,  with  a  basin  dredged 
thirty-one  feet  deep,  with  piers  where 
large  ocean  steamers  can  run  alongside, 
making  it  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
Orient. 

The  harbor  works  cost  more  than 
.«3,()()(),0()().  Fr(>ight  is  handl(><l  on  these 
piers  with  modern  devices  instead  of  the 
slow,  primitive  methods  which  formerly 
existed.  Inside  the  piers  is  electrical  railway 


connection  which  is  intended  to  ship  freight 
from  the  pier  all  over  the  city  of  Manila, 
whence  it  is  taken  by  rail  or  by  good  roads 
to  the  provinces. 

Improvements  have  been  made  at  the 
ports  of  Iloilo  and  Cebu  to  the  extent  of 
.$800,000. 

The  citj'  of  Manila  has  been  beau- 
tified and  so  improved  in  its  sanitary 
condition  that  the  mortuary  and  health 
statistics  now  very  favorably  compare 
with  many  of  our  American  cities.  The 
city  has  been  provided  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  pure  water,  free  from  all  danger 
of  contamination,  at  a  cost  of  .?2,.500,000, 
and  a  modern  sewerage  system  has  been 
constructed  for  removing  the  filth  and 
foulness  of  a  large  citv  at  a  cost  of  about 
.12,000.000. 

On  American  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  there  existed  one  railroad,  that 
from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  approximately 
120  miles  in  length.  There  are  now  in  oper- 
ation in  the  islands  755  miles  of  railroad. 

Eight  hundred  and  thirty -two  post- 
offices  have  been  established  through- 
out the  entire  archipelago.  Free  de- 
livery service  has  been  established  in  the 
city  of  Manila,  the  entire  force  of  letter- 
carriers  being  natives  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  In  the  smaller  towns  where  the 
business  does  not  justify  the  salary  of  a 
postmaster,  persons  a.re  appointed  post- 
masters in  addition  to  their  other  duties 
with  a  slight  extra  compensation." 


THE  "CREOLE  E.\TS"   OF  BYGONE 
DAYS  IN  NATCHITOCHES 


IN  the  rare  old  days  before  Herbert 
Hoover  and  the  High  Cost  of  Living 
introduced  an  era  of  plainer  fare  in  the 
American  households;  when  the  American 
dinner-table  groaned  with  all  manner  of 
good  things  and  housewife  vied  with  house- 
wife  in  providing  the  men  folk  with  threer 
square  meals  a  day  and  lots  of  trimmings, 
Natchitoches  had  its  Aunt  Ascher  and  its 
Aunt  Ellen  Price  and  its  Frank  Nuthall. 
Back  to  the  old  days  in  the  little  Louisiana 
town,  a  writer  in  The  Enterprise  of  that 
village  travels  the  alluring  path  of  "gus- 
tatory memories"  toward  the  "veritable 
highway  of,  Eats."  People  got  along 
then  without  a  daily  paper  on  every 
breakfast-table,  nor  did  you  telephone  in 
those  halcyon  times  for  a  steak  and  soup. 
In  those  days  the  mistress  of  the  house 
went  to  the  market  herself  and  selected 
the  roast  to  be  taken  home  later  by 
mammy.  So  the  gustatory  day  opened 
early  with  the  four  o'clock  opening  of  the 
markets.  At  that  chill  hour  cafe  noir 
tastes  good,  according  to  our  authority, 
who  signs  herself  Wynonah  B.  Johnson. 
So 

The  old  woman  who  knew  best  how  to 
drip  it — and  it's  an  accomplishment,  too 
—had  their  little  coffee-stalls  at  the  market, 
and  there  th(>men  gathered  and  drank  their 
small  cups  of  aromatic  Creole  coffee  and 
at(^  the  feathery  pound-cake  such  as  only 
Aunt  Ellen  or  her  contemporaries  could 
make.  No  skimpy  slices  of  some -flour 
concoction  so  flavored  that  it  might  be 
anything,  either,  but  a  stout,  sutistantial, 
man's  size  mound  of  golden  pound-cake. 

That  was  on  spring  mornings,  when  the 
grass  along  St.  Denis  Street  was  shining 
with  the  (lew,  and  the  birds  twittered  about 
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Tliisi  111 -away  view, 
sliowiiiK  double 
worm  ni'.ir,  tells  tlic 
story  of  Rees  Jack 
liftiii(4  power. 


TIRE  changing' on  the' road  is  a  simple,  easy  matter  even 
for  women  motorist^  when  there  is  a  Rees  jack  to  do  the 
lifting.  In  the  Rees  you  have  the  safe,  sturdy,  quick-lifting 
Jack  you've  ahvays  wantecl. 

With  its  long  folding  handle  you  can  easily  set  the  Rees  Jack 
vmder  the  axle  without  getting  down  in  the  dirt.  Turning 
the  handle  raises  or  lowers  the  load  quickly  and  easily  with 
steadyk-iiydrau lie- like  power;  •  The  Rees  Jack  holds  the  load 
safely  at  any  height. 

The  ease  of  operation  and  the  great  lifting  power  of  the  Rees 
Jack  is  due  to  its  dovihle  worm  gear.  This  greatest  mechan- 
ical leverage  principle  is  here  adapted,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
jack.        ^^-  - 

Rees  Jack  Noi  1,  passenger  car  mode),  has  folding  handle 
and  goes  into  aiiv  tool  box;  lifting  capacity  two  tons. 
Price  19.00. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  Rees  Jack  in  stock,  send  us 
check,  draft,  or  money  order  for  $9.00.  The  jack  will  'go 
forward  to  you  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 

Iron  City  Products  Company 

7502  Thomas  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  also  of  Rees  Double  Worm  Gear  Jacks 
for  truck,  railway,  and  industrial  uses. 

Women  mottlTists  especially  appreciate  the  Rees 
Jack  with  its  convenience,  safely  and 
ease  of  operation. 


INSIDE   IXFOK.MATION 

Thf  powerful  leverajji-  of  the 
worm  gear  principle  is  multi- 
plied in  ttie  doub.e  worm  year 
of  the  REP:S  jack.  Friction 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
eliminating  end  thrust  and  side 
strain.  Small  effort  is  required 
to  lift  heavy  loads  quickh'. 
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for  RAILROAD  USES 

No  industry  places  a  heavier  burden  on  its  equip- 
ment than  railroading.  And  so  in  no  other  industry 
is  there  a  greater  need  for  equipment  that  will  stand 
up  in  service  and  keep  out  of  the  repair-shop. 

From  Tie  Plate  to  Locomotive  Jackets,  from  Water 
Tanks  to  Smokestacks,  Armco  Iron  Railroad  Equip- 
ment offers  everything  possible  in  the  way  of  purity, 
evenness,  rust  resistance,  and  long,  economical,  de- 
pendable usefulness. 

Note  these  railroad  purposes  for  which  Armco 
(American  Ingot)  Iron  is  admirably  adapted  and  amply 
available  either  atThe  AmericanRoUingMill  Company, 
Middletown,  Ohio,  or  from  A.  M.  Castle  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
III.,  our  Railway  Distributors  for  the  West. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  DEPARTMENT 

Bridge  Capping  -  -  -     Armco  Galvanized 

r-     1  LJ      JT-       c  1-  ^  Armco  Blue  Annealed 

Coal  Handlmg  Stations  -  -  ■,  ^^^^^  Corrugated  Galvanize-d 

-  Armco  Blue  Annealed 

-  Armco  Iron 

-  Armco  Blue  Annealed 
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th»'ir  building  in  tlic  sditcly  ilnis  in  I'rinil 
of  the  old,  ivy-c'()\ crcd  cliurcli. 

Nippy  winter  niornintjs  one  could  lia\<" 
a  hiff  stfianunfj;  ni('at-i)i('  of  Aunt  Asclx  r's, 
ri(di  hrown  in  color,  \\'i\]\  a  Uccoininn' 
crinii)iiig;  oi'  fl!ik\'  cdtit's  and  lii<;ldy  sca- 
soiu'd  iiTJnards  wliicdi  taslcd  ex  en  hcttcr 
than  tlivy  lool<c(i.  It  was  hot,  and  tho 
very  sirjell  was  tempting — one  had  to 
hurry  by  her  stall  on  Friday  niorninji-,  1  can 
tell  you! 

The  men  stood  around  and  discust 
tilings,  Sif\d  the  Initchers  were  their  jo\ial 
hosts,  and  often  their  leaders,  (pioting 
Cireek  and  Latin,  and  ol'ten  she  longed  to 
settle  a  >heated  discussion.  The  citizens 
would  crowd  around  in  animated  groups, 
ol'ten  I'orty-five  or  liflx  at  a  time,  and  dis- 
cuss the  turbulent  political  situation,  and 
also — probably — the  latest  gossip. 

The  old  <>x-slaves,  in  their  stiff  calicoes 
and  spotless  aprons,  their  snowy  h'gnoiis,  i.>\- 
spotted  head-han(lk(>rchiers,  would  i»reside 
over  their  littU;  stalls  and  keep  the  col- 
fe(>  hot,  or  hand  out  taniales— Aunt  Ellen's 
tamales,  slin\  young  things  in  their  steaming 
shucks,  sending  up  a  tantalizing  smell 
Avhen  you  turned  back  their  modest  jackets. 

The  young  bachelors  of  thost^  days 
"boarded  with  Aunt  Ellen  Price."  Her 
place  was  neither  large  nor  elaborately 
furnished,  avc  learn: 

But.  oh,  the  eats!  The  young  men 
used  to  gather  arouml  her  ami)le  board, 
and  do  full  justice  to  it  all ;  and  as  there  were 
no  screen^,  there  Avas  a  small  ebony  facto- 
tum who  stood  behind  the  chairs  and 
languidly  W'aved  a  green  chinaberry  branch 
to  discourage  winged  intruders. 

Ever  hear  about  that  boy''  Did  not 
your  grandma,  or  your  uncle,  or  your  daddj^ 
ever  board  with  Annt  Ellen'? 

Well,  that  boy  was  an  inveterate  talker. 
Stuttered,  too.  The  young  men  at  Aunt 
Ellen's  earnestly  endeavored  to  break  him 
of  both — threw  biscuits  and  knives  and 
things  like  that  at  his  bullet  head  when  he 
begaii.  They  cured  him — nearly.  Ever 
hear  about  the  time  he  started  out  to  say 
something  and  after  a  few  minutes  he 
got  out  sulkily,  "Ah  jist  Avanta  say  they 
wiiz  a  ily  on  Mistah  Tawm's  soup-spoon — 
but. he's  done  swallowed  him  now"  ':" 

Aunt  Ellen  Avas  a  generous  seasoner. 
Her  fricasseed  chicken  Avith  snoAvy  dump- 
lings, her  snoAvdrifts  of  rice,  her  sAveet- 
potato  pone,  her  flaky  Inseuits,  and  her 
molasses  pies  and  crackling-bread — all  these 
Avere  noted  throughout  the  parish.  No 
little  bii'd-baths  Axith  their  lonesome  dabs 
of  A^egetables  circling  about  your  lonely 
sliee.of  roast  beef,  medium.  Xo,  nia'm;  not 
for  Aunt  Ellen  and  her  boarders.  Aunt 
Ellen  Avgis  strong  for  pork,  you  knoAV,  back- 
bone Avith  ground  artichokes  and  fricasseed 
duck — wild  duck,  if  you  please — aud 
gumbo — oh,  such  gumljo!  Okra  gumbo 
Avith  its  islands  of  rice,  and  fillet  gumljt) 
Avith  plump  oysters  sedately  anchored  in 
its  rich  depths.  Aunt  Ellen  knew  Avhere 
chicory  grew,  crisp  and  green,  and  roquette, 
and  Creole  cabbage;  and  Aunt  EUeu  could 
make  French  dressing  .  .  .  but  Aunt  Ellen 
is  no  more.  Peace  to  her  ashes.  Her 
boarders  Avill  never  forget  her. 

In  those  days  Natchitoches  dined  "Avell 
and  Avisely"  at  tAvo  o'clock,  and  the  de- 
scription of  hoAv  Natchitoches  habitually 
ate  is  enough  to  make  another  Keats  AVTite 
an  immortal  poem  of  "lucent  sirups  tinet 
with  cinnamon,"  and  "  jiellies  sraoofher  than 
the  creamy  curd."     A§  we  are  informed:-' . 

Those  were  the  davs  of  the  iron  hanging 


ring  willi  its  circle  of  stout  hooKs  on  the 
back  gaUery.  iiirds  and  wild  fowl  hung 
there — ff'condc  for  the  ei)ieure,  or  just  .so, 
for  the  average  man.  Sucking-jiigs  roasted 
wliole  then,  and,  ()  shades  of  Hoover,  layer- 
cakes  wen^  real  cake.s — no  war-Hour,  but 
glittering  mounds  of  about— let  me  .see, 
six  stories,  with  a  basement  and  an  attic. 
Th(>y  might  be  white  cake  on  Mrs. 
Henry's  recipe,  or  ribbon  cake  on  Mrs. 
Ksther  L«>A'y's,  tho,  anyway,  they  were 
snowed  under  a  real  i<'ing,  and  they  had  a 
strange  habit  of  freckling  out  with  whole 
j)ecan-halves,  which  speckl(>d  the  smooth 
toi)s  and  clung  doggedly  to  the  sloi)ing 
side^. 

Those  were  th(>  days  of  stack  Avedding- 
cakes,  baked  in  th«^  graduated  pans  used 
since  before!  the  war  by  old  Kmihi  Kivers, 
aud  many  a  bride  of  those  days  recalls  with 
l)ride  the  height  and  peculiar  richness  of 
her  cake.  .  .  .  ]Mrs.  Elizabeth  IMiillips  Avas 
famous  for  her  fill  -  cakes  and  for  her 
jelly-roll. 

Truffi<>s  could  be  found  on  th<>  old  lake 
bank  after  a  spring  shower,  and  they  lent  a 
delicate  garnishnnmt  to  chicken.  Arti- 
chokes raised  their  i)rickly  heads,  and  all 
the  old  gardens  had  their  long  row  of 
feathery  asparagiis,  Avhen  you  could  pick 
the  tender  stalks  in  the  early  morning.    . 

Xo  kitchenettes  A\ith  a  few  shelves 
then,  but  real  pantries  Avith  room  for 
strings  of  home-made  sausage,  aitd  spare- 
ril)s,  and  molds  of  quixering  hog  head- 
cheese. Boudin  blunc,  and  bdiiditi  rouge 
were  on  winter  menus,  and  chant peroii  in 
all  its  spicy  deliciousness.  Ti  ^olh  held 
sway,  and  all  the  cut-pepper  pickles  which 
awaited  its  appearance,  or  that  of  the  pork 
roast,  shone  green  and  red  in  their  jars 
among  the  rows  on  the  upper  sheh^es. 
]Mangoes  almost  bursting  their  bounds 
Avith  their  chow-chow  fillings,  pickled 
peaches  stuck  full  of  cloves,  quince  jelly, 
and  mayhaAv,  and  pear  compote,  and  little 
Creole  figs  in  their  rich  sirup,  suii-cooked, 
were  inmates  of  those  sheh'es.  A  tall 
stone  crock,  Axdth  its  mingled  smell  of  grape- 
leaves  and  fennel  guarding  the  cucumber 
pickles,  Avas  a  part  of  regular  pantrj-  furni- 
ture, and  sausages  embedded  in  cans  of 
home  -  rendered  lard.  One  look  at  the 
ax'erago  pantry  of  those  days  was  enough 
to  throw  ]\Ir.  HooA^er  into  a  fit  of  trembling 
—and  if  some  one  had  offered  him .  a 
crocignoUe  from  the  tall  crock — well,  there 
is  no  telling  hoAV  it  Avould  afi'ect  him.  Yoiu 
remember  those  rich  tAvisted  cakes,  l^inio 
Yankee  doughnuts,  Avith  their  tails  ingen- 
uously thi'ust  through,  their  neckbaiubi, 
and  sprinkled  Avith  poAvdered  sugar.  .  .  . 
No  cookies,  either,  but  plump  blond  anise- 
seed  cakes,  and  big — rwell,  chdlaia—tevi- 
eakes  of  peculiar  sugary  richness.  C^andied 
orange-peel  and-strips  of  crystallized  Avater- 
melpn-rind  had  their  special  cut-glass  dishes 
6n  the  table,  and  chinkapins  and  scaly- 
barks  and  pecans  Avaited  inA'itingly  in  nut- 
boAvls.  Meals  Avero  accompanied  by  dif- 
ferent A-intages  and  topped  off  by  demi 
tasac  of  real  cafe  noir,  often  with  the 
burning  lump  of  sugar  to  give  it  pungencj-. 

Those  Avere  the  times  of- — but  T  must 
desist.  Just  hearing  about  all  those  things, 
many  of  Avhich,  on  any  kind  of  a  scale, 
anyAvay,  are  but  memories  these  days  of 
conservation.  But  the  magic  .of- cum'nc 
artistry  lingers  around  NatCliitoches.  Just, 
the  other  day  Dorothj^  Dix,  Avriting  to  a 
friend  here,  spoke  of  the  charm  of  the  town 
and  her  memory  of  its  "Creole  eats." 
*  Natchitoches  could  summon  Frank  Nut- 
hall,  and  on  the  banks  of  lake  or  bayou; 
Frank  Avould  construct  a  court  bouillon 
which  Avould  tempt  the  goddess  of  sport 
herself. 


A  way  to  win  good  will 


The  experience  of  leading  concerns  in 
every  line  has  shoAvn  that  it  is  good 
business  to  provide  workers  with  safe, 
sanitary,  individual  steel  lockers  in 
which  to  keep  their  things.  It  is  an 
attention  that  employes  appreciate  and 
goes  a  long  way  to  promote  the  right 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  co-operation. 


Are  the  choice  of  discriminating  buy- 
ers. Made  of  smooth  sheet  steel  with 
welded  joints  and  richly  enameled. 
Multiple  locking  device  operated  with 
one  turn  of  the  key.  Fire  and  theft 
proof.  Made  in  standardized  units — 
adaptable  to  any  conditions — easily  in- 
stalled. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  styles 
of  MED  ART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices, 
factories,  stores,  clubs,  schools,  etc. 
We  make  Steel  Shelving,  Racks  and  Bins 
.  for  storage,  stock-room  or  office.  State  if 
interested. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

3587  DeKalb  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AUo  Manufacturers  of  Playground  Equipment 
and  Gymnasium  Supplies. 


f\\  CuticuraSoap 
Ideal  for  the 
Complexion 


All  druggists;    Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cntlcnra,  Dept.  6  B,  Boston." 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 

Ves,  and  more.  Tliat's  tlic 
record  of  mnny  men  u  ho  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  shai-p- 
er  than  new— in  10  seconds.  For  all  * 
Safety  Razors,  tiuick,  velvety 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful,  new  - 

Rotasirop 


Just  drop  blade  in.  turn  handle. 
Nothing  to  jret  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chine gives  "heel  and  toe  action,"' 

just    tike    a    barber    strops    a 

razor. 

10  Days  Free  Trial — write 

for  "booklet.      State    make    of 

razor. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  325,  Dayton.  O. 
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5  in  foil,  30c. 

Box  of  10,60c 

Boxes  of  25,  $1.50 

Boxes  of  50.  $3.00 

DON'T  start  something  you  can't  finish — a  big  cigar, 
for  instance.  It's  downright  extravagance.  Smoke 
In-B-Tweens — those  small-sized  cigars  made  of  the  tender 
baby  leaves  of  the  world's  finest  tobacco,  sensibly  shortened 
to  four  inches  for  convenience  and  economy.  You  never 
waste  In-B-Tw^eens — ^ they're  too  good. 


If    not    at    your    dealer's,    order 
direct,  mentioning  dealer's  name. 


%tiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii! 


KEC.O.S. 
PAT.  OFF. 


The  Perfect  Mouthpiece 


THE  BEAUTY  of  amber, 
but  with  added  strength, 
clearness  and  durability — that 
is  Redmanol.  Odorless,  taste' 
less,  non-inflammable.  In 
an  inexhaustible  variety  of 
expertly  fashioned  shapes.  Ask 
us,  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it. 

Redmanol  C^hemical  Products  Co. 
|t;iiic;Af;o  nept.  2,^  Illinois 


At  famous  beaches  and  exclusive 
watering-places  —  the  preferred 
mouthpiece  for  pipes  and  holders 


Holders, 
jjc  to  $10. 


FINLAxND 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

news])ai)ers  of  Russia.  .Similar  intellectual 
and  eeononiie  developments  continued 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  attacks 
from  the  Pauslav  element  of  Russia  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  violence  and  their 
demands  became  more  exacting.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 
a  -navering  in  Russia's  policy  toward 
Finland  could  bo  discerned.  In  govern- 
mental circles  there  began  to  appt-ar 
more  and  uujre  of  those  who  supported 
the  program  of  Finland's  foes,  the  over- 
throw of  her  rights  and  destruction  of 
the  autonomy,  the  Russianization  of  the 
countr^■,  and  its  annexation  as  a  province 
to  the  great  Riussian  Empire. 

'"This  hostility  to  Finland  became  more 
pronoiuiced  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas 
II.,  when  tlie  Panslavs  were  able  t<» 
dictate  the  poUcies  of  the  Czar.  Finland's 
rights  were  "^Tested  piecemeal  by  im- 
perial ukases,  prepared  by  the  Czar's 
ministers  who  were  hostile  to  Finland. 
The  most  unscrupidous  agent  in  the 
Russianization  of  Finland  was  Governor- 
General  Bobrikoflf,  during  Avhose  incum- 
bency the  Czar,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
completely  destroyed  the  autonomy  of 
Finland  by  the  infamous  February  mani- 
festo of  1899,  making  the  countrj-  a 
Russian  province.  During  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  however,  a  complete  change 
occurred  in  the  poUcy  of  Russification  an<l 
merciless  persecution.  Disturbances  l>e- 
gan  in  Russia  itself  in  October,  1905. 
They  Avere  of  such  serious  nature  that 
concessions  were  made  to  the  jjeople  (jf 
the  empire.  A  general  strike;  similar 
to  the  one  in  Petrogi'ad,  was  proclaimed 
in  the  entire  Grand  Duchy  of  Finhmd. 
The  feeling  ran  so  high  that  the  CV.ar 
was  compelled  to  ratify  the  manifesto  of 
November  4,  190.5,  rescinding  ntost  of  \hv 
oppressive  measures  of  th(^  preceding 
years,  and  ordering  the  installation  of  a 
new  i)arliamentary  system,  based  on  the 
princij)le  of  general  aiid  universal  suffrage. 
In  this  way  was  created  the  one-chamber 
Diet  in  place  of  the  four  chambers,  and 
all  citizens  of  Finland  haAnng  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years,  regardless  of 
sex,  received  the  right  to  vote."  . 

SOMBER  DAWN  OF  THE  NEW  DAY 

—  HMic  internal  political  life  of  the  country 
assumed  a  uwve  liberal  form,  and  the  new 
Diet  endeavored  to  enact  several  very 
thorough  reforms,  but  the  residts  were 
small,  for  very  soon  thereafter  the  Russian 
GovernuKMit  again  commenced  to  abridge 
the  rijlhts  of  Finland.  New  laws  aTid  edicts 
api)ear('d  wliidi  sought  to  transfer  the 
entire  governmental  control  into  the  hands 
of  Russian  ofTicials.  The  petitions  of  the 
Diet  counted  for  naught.  Many  of  tin- 
domestic  reforms  failed  to  receive  the 
ratilii-ation  of  the  Russian  Governmenl. 
,K  complete  retiuMi  to  tin-  old  system  of 
oppression  had  commenced.  From  this 
])eriod  should  be  ]\oted  the  important 
elTcct  of  liu'  law  by  which  the  Finnish 
language  secured  a  more  advantageous 
sUiiiis  ;is  ail  official  language,  .so  that  a 
foreign  tongue  was  no  longer  a  bar  to  an 
understanding  between  the  officials  and 
tlie  iH'ople. 

All  the  activities  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment  indicated  that  the  purpose  was  to 


Knulually  C!au<*el  tlu*  forius  forced  from  tin 
Uussians  by  reason  of  the  distiirhanccs 
which  took  place  iii  Kiissia  during  WDi't. 
When  the  world-war  l>roke  out  in  1914. 
the  Hussiauizatioti  of  Finland  he^an  with 
ffTPater  energy  tiiaii  ever.  Hordes  of 
Tlussiaii  soldiers  wire  sent  into  Fiidand 
iind  s(^uttered  lhrou<;liout  the  land.  These 
troops  were  permitted  to  commit  all  sorts 
of  arbitrary  acts  of  oppression,  robberies, 
etc.,  and  even  murder,  without  any  effort 
at  i)revention  by  the  Russian  authorities. 
The  espionajre  system  was  in  perfect  run- 
nin<>'  order  an<l  peaceful  citizens  were 
accused  in  the  most  triHini;  circum- 
stances on  false  reports,  and  a  larjic  num- 
ber of  the  men  of  Finland  were  taken  into 
various  parts  of  the  Kussian  Kmpu-e. 
Homes  were  searched  ostensibly  for  arms 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  heme  was  destroyed. 
The  situatioTi  in  Finlatid  looked  very 
gloomy. 

FINLAND'S  SUN  RISES  —  But  then, 
during  the  darkest  period  of  oppression 
and  a  carefully'  planned  campaign  of  Rus- 
sianization,  a  big  change  took  place  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Russia,  which  had  an 
important  effect  on  Finland.    On  March  14. 

1917.  a  revolution  took  place  in  Petrogi'ad. 
the  Czar  was  overt lii'own  and  a  republic 
Avas  proclaimed.  The  Provisional  (lovern- 
ment  offered  Finland  certain  concessions 
and  a  rearrangement  of  its  relation  with 
Russia,  but  it  soon  became  api)arent  that 
regardless  of  the  promises  Finland  could 
hope  for  nothing.  Experience  had  taught 
the  Finns  the  futility  of  relying  on  prom- 
ises made  by  the  Russians.  When  a  new 
revolution  occurred  in  Russia  in  the  earl\' 
part  of  I^ovember,  1917,  in  connection 
with  which  the  extreme  radicals  of  Finland 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seciu*e 
conti'ol.  the  Diet  on  November  15.  1917, 
declared  Finland  a  republic  independent  of 
Russia.  On  December  4,  1917,  a  bill  was 
submitted  to  the  Diet  enacting  a  basis  for 
the  Republic  of  Finland.     On  January  4, 

1918,  Sweden  recognized  the  new  nation, 
and  thereafter  several  countries,  France, 
Oermany,  Russia,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  the  Holy  See,  and 
others  did  likewise. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Diet  was  dis- 
cussing the  constitution  of  the  new  republic 
and  other  matters  in  connection  there- 
with, the  Riissian  Bolshevild  were  con- 
ducting a  propaganda  among  the  Socialists 
of  Finland,  inciting  them  to  revolt,  to 
overthrow  the  Oo\ernment  and  take  the 
power  into  then-  hands.  They  oft'ered 
their  aid  and  the  use  of  all  the  enormous 
military-  suppUes  stored  in  Finland  for 
supplying  an  army  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Russians.  Without  this  agita-' 
tion  and  ofl'er  of  aid  no  re\olt  would  ha\e 
been  imdertaken  by  tlie  citizens  of  Finland. 
This  was  thoroughly  understood  b\'  those 
who  were  loyal  to  Finland,  so  that  tliis  ^'ad 
ci\'il  war  is  considered  as  really  the  war 
for  Finnish  independence,  the  supreme 
effort    to    free    the    eountrv    of    Russian 
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When  you  travel. 
relyonHuyler's 

Tiie  vacationist  who  relics  on  Huylcr's  need  never 
tc<ir  disappointment  when  buying  candy. 

Wherever  you  ^o,  look  for  the  Huyler  agent.  You  will  i":nd 
one  at  ever>'  good  summer  place,  and  in  practieally  cver>-  city. 
And  the  variety  of  Huyler's  is  so  wide  that  you  can  always 
get  a  candy  that  suits  the  mood  or  taste  of  the  moment. 

-^k  for  your  favorite 


^"^"^  NEW  YORK 

67  Stores*^   Agencies 
almost  everywhere 

In  Canada -many  agencies :  fectort/  and  store  in  Toronto 
Prices  Hig'her  in  Pacific  CoastStates 


^Salisbury  f 

New  Rear 
Axle 


Pressed  Steel 
Standard  Type 


"Always  Safe" 


N  automobile  is  only  as  good  as  its  rear  axle.     Remember — you  may  have  the 
best  engine  in  the  world  in  your  car  but  that  does  not  and  cannot  make  it  a 
good  motor  car  unless  the  rear  axle  is  mechanically  correct  and  physically  perfect. 


A' 


The  rear  axle  of  a  carriage  or  wagon  carries 
the  weight  of  the  vehicle  on  the  spindle. 
The  rear  axle  of  an  automobile  carries  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle  on  its  housing  —  the 
pressed  steel  case  which  encloses  the  differ- 
ential gear,  driving  shaft  and  all  bearings 
and  includes  the  wheel  hubs,  brakes  and  brake 


The  Salisbury  New  Pressed  Steel  Rear  Axle 
is  produced  in  our  two  big  plants  after  1 5 
years'  successful  building  of  front  and  rear 
automobile  axles,  complete  wiih  hubs  and 
brakes.  It  combines  the  great  strength  and 
durability  of  our  own  special  formulae  steel 
with  simplicity  of  construction. 
Made  in  three  standard  sizes  for  cars  weigh- 
ing I  700  to  4000  pounds. 


mechanism  complete  ready  for  use. 

The   automobile  manufacturer  who   specifies  our  axles 
adds  a  strong  selling  point  to  the  prospective  purchaser. 

SALISBURY  AXLE  COMPANY  PERU  AXLE  COMPANY 

Established  1902  Established  lf;09 


Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Peru,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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Dddge  Brothers 

BUSINESS  CAR 


Dodge  Brothers  Business 
Car  has  proved  a  sure, 
steady  system  of  delivery — 
with  costs  approximately 
fixed 


The  haulage  cost  is  unusually  low 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detrdit 
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Offer  the  Razor 

Apply  Hinds  Cream  to  bring  that  refined  appear- 
ance and  cool,  comfortable  feeling  by  (luickly  over- 
coming irritation  due  to  close  shaving,  soap  or  haid 
water  Its  use  makes  the  skin  naturally  soft  and 
smooth,  hence  less  susceptible  to  the  roughening 
effect  of  VNind,  sun  or  razor.  The  new  nonleakabic 
cap  makes  the  bottle  ideal  f  or  tra\  elersand  vacationists. 

SyWlPl.hS :  lie  sure  Itienclnse  ilamiss  with  uiiur  rciiuv.^l.  Hindi 
f  ioney  and  Almond  Crram  2(  f^nlh  C'n/tt tind  /)isaf)pt  aririfi  Crratn  -/c . 
I  alcum  2{.  f  rial  cohc  Soup  ffc.  .Sump/.'  /o. .  I'nudii  2i.,  trial 
SUr    Itc        .\>lra<liif  H'cfh-rnd  lio\    '>()< 

m  Toilet   Nfcrjjilifs  »rf  jrllinK  rvrrvwhrrr 
ailed,  postpaid  in  U.  .S.  A  .  from  l.ahoralon 


241    West  Strcpt 


Portland,  Mninc 


Hinds  :£  Cream 


oppression  aui^  Russian  iuflueu<?e.  In  this 
war  Finland  pUrehafeed  her  liberty  -with  her 
lift>-l)lood,  showing  that  she  did  not  wish 
to  submit  to  foreign  oppression  any  longer, 
an  oppression  which  had  tried  to  destroy 
her  eivilizatidn  and' eul'ture,  her  national 
institutions,  and  to  completely  annihilate 
lier  from  the  stage  of  history.  By  this  wai- 
she  showed  that  she  possest  the  determina- 
tion and  the  ability  to  decide  her  fate  in 
coininon  with  t  he  other  nations  of  the  world, 
a  free  nation  in  herown  free  land. 

BOUNDARY  QUESTIONS— When  Kin- 
laiid  secured  her  independence,  the  P'"innish 
(lo\ernment  Bureau  of  Information  relatesi, 
the  question  of  an  ice-free  port  oh  thfe 
Arctic  assumed  imporlance.  for  the  Avorld- 
war  had  demonstrated  the  helpless  coil- 
dition  of  the  country  when  other  nations 
are  at  Avar,  and  when  the  Baltic  and  the 
(lulf  of  Bothnia  became  scenes  of  hos- 
tilities as  during  the  present  world-war. 
Xearh-  fifty  years  ago,  Russia  had  jirom- 
ised  Finland  an  ice-free  port  on  the  Arctic, 
as  a  recompense  for  a  strip  of  territory  in 
the  vicinity  of  Siestarjarvi,  near  Petro- 
grad,  which  had  been  taken  from  Finland 
and  annexed  to  Russia.  This  promise 
has  never  been  fulfilled,  a  change  in  rulets 
taking  place,  followed  by  the  well-known 
efforts  at  Russianization  and  oppression  of 
Finland.  The  question  has  been  revived. 
During  the  Russian  reAolution  the  Gov- 
ernment promised  to  carry  out  this  agi-ee- 
ment  in  return  for  certain  concessions. 
The  Finnish  ice-free  port  on  the  Arctic 
will  be  located  at  the  mouth  of  Pelsamo 
fjord,  near  the  Norwegian  boundarj*.  The 
railroad  will  be  e.xtended  from  its  present 
northern  terminus,  Rovaniemi.  to  the  new 
port.  This  will  give  Finland  an  ocean 
])ort  and  will  shorten  the  distance  between 
that  country  and  America  considerably. 

The  boundary  question  is  not  confined 
to  this,  however,  but  another  important 
(juestioii  arises  on  the  eastern  boundary, 
for  tlie  Russian  side  of  this  boundary, 
Fast  Karelia,  is  inhabited  by  Finnish 
j)eople,  who  have  always  longed  for  an 
oi)port unity  of  coming  into  governmental 
unity  with  Finland,  because  tiirough 
hmguage  and  history  they  are  a  part  of 
Finland,  altho  wars  and  other  factors  have 
drawn  a  boiindary  s(>vering  in  two  the 
lands  inhabited  by  the  Finns.  The  terri- 
tory inliabited  by  the  Finns  on  the  Russian 
side  of  tlie  boundary  is  equivalent  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  Finland.  From  many 
re<iions  (»f  this  territory  of  Fast  Karelia, 
the  inhabitants  have  sent  petitions  asking 
to  be  permitted  to  join  Finland.  This 
makes  tlie  boundary  (iu(>stion  of  vast  im- 
])ortance  viewed  from  an  ethnic  standpoint, 
and  the  hope  of  tlie  Finnish  people  is  tliat 
they  may  reali/.e  national  unity  on  the 
I)rinciple  of  s<'lf-(lelerininatioii,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Poles  and  other  nations  have 
had  their  dreams  of  liuiHlreds  of  years 
fuliilh'd. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  ALAND 
i     ISLANDS -The  Aland  Archipelago  belongs 
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To  the  Fathers   and  Mothers 

of  America 


ONE  of  the  most  touching 
moments  in  the  life  of  u 
family  occurs  on  the  even- 
ing before  the  little  one  goes  to 
school  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
then  the  parents  realize  that  the 
control  of  the  child's  future  is 
placed  largely  in  other  hands.  The 
baby  is  passing  into  childhood,  and 
it  will  seem  but  a  few  years  before 
he  is  ready  to  enter  the  battle 
of  life. 

Events  are  moving  so  fast  to- 
day that  never  before  was  a  thor- 
ough and  liberal  education  so 
necessary.  Today,  more  than  ever, 
the  youth  of  America  should  get 
the  sort  of  education  that  will,  in 
training  and  environment,develop 
strength  of  purpose  and  stability 
of  character. 

And  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  it  so 
easy  to  obtain  such  an  education  as  in  America. 

Our  public-school  system  is  the  best;  our  pri- 
vate schools  are  more  numerous,  more  competent, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  more  democratic 
than  the  private  schools  of  any  other  nation. 

American  fathers  and  mothers  whose  first  and 
greatest  consideration  is  the  future  of  their  children 
know  that  Democracy  writes  the  text-books  of 
America. 

"*Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind," 
wrote  Alexander  Pope  many  years  ago.  Certainly 
a  high  standard  of  educational  methods  and  ideals 
has  made  America  the  2;reatest  democracy  of  all  time. 


The  greatest  service  a  juagazlne  can  perform  is 
to  help  direct  parents  in  the  selection  of  proper 
schools  for  their  children. 

Several  magazines  are  performing  this  service, 
and,  to  them  may  be  credited  the  growth  and  the 
wide-spread  appeal  of  our  great  private  schools. 

For  the  past  twelve  years,  year  after  year.  Cos- 
mopolitan has  not  only  published  a  great  volume  of 
private-school  advertising  but  it  has,  through  Its 
Educational  Club,  personally  helped  thousands  of 
parents  to  select  schools  best  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

With  more  than  a  million  circulation  each  month 


Democracy  Writes  the  Text-Kooks 
of  America 


among  the  most  intelligent  and 
the  most  progressive  element  of 
the  magazine-reading  public.  Cos- 
mopolitan has  easily  become 
America's  leading  school  adver- 
tising medium.  Indeed,  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  America,  during 
1918,  Invested  more  than  |ioo,- 
000  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
Cosmopolitan,  and  this  is  twice  as 
much  as  they  invested  in  Cosmopoli- 
tan s  nearest  competitor  in  the  school- 
advertising  field. 

The  private  schools  tell  us  that 
they  depend  largely  upon  Cosmo- 
politan for  increases  in  their  en- 
rollments— In  fact,  It  is  said  b\- 
many  of  these  schools  that  Cos- 
mopolitan sends  them  more  pupils 
each  season  than  all  the  other 
magazines  combined. 
"ihis  has  been  accomplished,  not  only  because  of 
the  tremendous  volume  of  school  advertising  Cos- 
mopolitan publishes,  but  also  because  Cosmopolitan 
is  bought  and  read  in  more  than  a  million  homes 
that  prefer  the  best  work  of  the  greatest  writers  and 
artists  in  all  the  world. 

To  publish  the  work  of  these  writers  and  artists, 
month  after  month,  In  the  best  magazine  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce  Is  an  achievement  in  which  Cos- 
mopolitan feels  a  justifiable  pride. 

But  to  give  to  the  parents  of  America  a  school- 
information  service  unexcelled  by  any  other  maga- 
zine— to  become  known  among  the  private  schools 
as  their  most  prolific  source  of  enrollments — is  an 
even  greater  achieveiiient. 


In  the  July  number  of  Cosmopolitan,  which 
you  can  buy  today,  there  is  a  most  comprehensive 
educational  directory  containing  announcements  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  the  best  private  and 
vocational  schools  in  America. 

If  you  are  contemplating  the  selection  of  a 
school,  you  win  find  the  right  one  in  the  pages  of 
this  month's  Cosmopolitan.  And  after  you  have 
made  your  selection,  we  shall  be  happy  to  have 
you  tell  us  that  Cosmopolitan  has  been  of  service 
to   you. 


Cosmopolitan's  own  supremacy  insures  supremacy  for  its  advertisers 
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Bconomizes  Where    Economy   Counts 


CHASSIS — with  instru- 
ment board,  windshield, 
cowl  and  fenders. 


$1250 


CHASSIS  with  steel 
caj,  ready  for  stake, 
stock  rake,  ferain  dvmp 
or  box  body. 


$1295 


CHASSIS  -  with  hand- 
some express  body, 
stronfely  ironed  and 
braced,  ready  for  action. 


$1350 


MODERATE  first  cost,  speed,  low 
operating  cost  and  extremely  low  main- 
tenance cost  has  definitely  established  its  record 
for  economy.  Its  adaptability  to  all  industries 
and  to  hundreds  of  uses  makes  it  the  logical 
truck  for  city  or  country  service. 

Its  Sturdy  construction  is  an  assurance  of 
consistent  performance.  Oldsmobile-Torbenson 
internal  drive,  complete  electrical  equipment, 
Oldsmobile  valve-in-head  motor, Goodyear  35x5 
pneumatic  cord  tires — every  feature  a  tried  and 
tested  success  plus  our  21  years'  experience  in 
building  motor  vehicles. 

OLDS  MOTOR  ^OKKS,  Lansiiir.Michi^aii 


to  Finland  geographically,  for  it  is  a 
natural  continuation  of  the  islands  of  the 
Finni.sh  coast.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Aland  group  is  separated  from  Sweden  by 
a  Avide  stretch  of  open  sea.  Historically 
these  islands  have  always  been  considered 
a  part  of  Finland,  and  they  have  been  a 
part  of  Sweden  only  when  the  entire  coun- 
try of  Finland  was  a  part  of  Sweden. 
(iovernnicntally  it  has  always  been  a  part 
of  Finland  or  a  separate  administrative 
district  of  Finland.  In  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs it  has  been  a  part  of  Finland,  being 
l)art  of  the  diocese  of  Abo  from  as  far  back 
as  13(X).  and  in  judicial  matters  at  least 
since  14:i.5.  The  population  of  this  gi'oup 
of  islands  does  not  comprise  a  separate 
nationality,  but  is  a  part  of  the  Swedish- 
speaking  people  of  Finland,  which  is 
about  one-ninth  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  anu)unting  to  nearly  40(),(KK). 
The  population  of  the  Aland  Islands  is 
about  2.5,000. 

If  the  Aland  Islands  are  annexed  to 
Sweden,  the  guarding  of  the  border  will 
present  many  difficulties  in  customs  c««- 
trol,  for  this  group  and  the  islands  along 
the  coast  of  Finland  are  so  closely  con- 
nected, as  to  make  smuggling  a  hard  thing 
to  suppress. 

Jn  case  the  decision  of  the  question 
A\hether  the  islands  should  remain  a  part 
of  Finland  or  be  annexed  to  Sweden,  is 
left  to  a  Aote  of  the  people  ou  the  islands, 
the  plebiscite  should  be  postponed  until 
normal  conditions  are  restored.  Now 
when  Finland  is  faced  Avith  starvation,  i]t 
has  been  impossible  to  send  food  to  the 
islands  any  more  than  to  other  parts  of 
the  country,  whereas  Sweden  has  sent 
food  and  sugar,  winning  the  sympathy  of 
the  ijeople.  When  Finland  again  becomes 
able  to  send  food,  the  opinion  of  the 
])eoi)le  on  the  (juestion  of  ainiexation  to 
Sweden  niaj'  change. 

If  that  i)ortiou  of  the  Swedish-speaking 
poi)ulation  of  Finland  li\  ing  on  the  Aland 
Islands  is  permit tetl  to  d(!termine  whether 
they  are  to  1>e  annexed  to  Sweden,  then 
justice  denuuuls  that  th(i  Finnish  people 
in  northern  Sweden,  occu]iying  a  territory 
iniicli  larger  than  the  >Mand  Islands,  and 
adjacent  to  I  lie  famous  iron-mines  of 
Sweden,  shall  likewise  have  the  right  to 
say  wlit'llirr  tlicx'  arc  to  remain  a  i)art  of 
Sweden  or  wiiether  they  wish  to  be  an- 
nexed to  Finland.  Tlie  Finns  of  northern 
Sweden  form  a  c()ini)lete  nationality  and 
not  incrcl.N'  ;v  small  i)ortion  as  do  tho 
Sw(>(lish-speaking  .Mand-Islamb-rs. 


In  Mis.souri. — doing  to  bed  is  one 
tiling  that  recjuires  no  enthusiasm. — Jack 
]\'(ir(rick. 

(letting  out  in  the  morning  exhausts 
the  su])pl\'.— -N/.  Louis  (Holx-Dt  itiocnit. 


For  Country 


The  Poor  Rich  Girl.—"  So  Editii  mar- 
ried a  wealthy  man.      Is  she  hajjpy?   ' 

"  r  hardly  think  so.  She'?^  so  rich  that 
she  can't  enjoy  Imi'guin-hunting." — Hoalon 

'I'liiiisrri  1)1. 


RIVALRIES  IN  GOOD  WORKS 

{Continued  from  page  33) 

secmod  to  us  Catliolics  to  furnisli  any  fit- 
ting or  propter  oiJiwrtuiiity  lor  attempts 
at  proselytizing  among  the  I*rot(^stants 
or  Jows  or  Mohammedans  of  the  war- 
strickon  and  attiiclod  countries. 

"It  was,  thorofore,  with  surpri/.(>  and 
regret  that  wo  (^atliolics  learned  that,  the 
various  American  Pnjtestant  denomina- 
tions were  uniting  to  conduct  immedi- 
ately a  proselytizing  {campaign  among  the 
Catholic  population  of  France,  and  were 
proclaiming  that  United  American  Prot- 
estantism would  seize  u7)on  this  time 
and  crises  to  extend  their  Faith  in  Catholic 
France  and  Belgium.  And  we  also  sym- 
pathized keenly  with  the  keen  resentment 
felt  by  so  many  of  our  French  friends 
toward  those  American  Protestant  organ- 
izations which  in  dispensing  American 
charity  were  seeking  to  und(>rmine  the 
faith  in  Catholic  France  and  to  induce 
Catholic  women  and  children,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  whom  are  the  poor  widows 
and  orphans  of  Catholic  heroes  who  died 
for  France  and  Christian  civilization,  to 
abandon  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 

"When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Prot- 
estant population  of  the  invaded  and 
devastated  districts  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  France  was  not  more  than  one 
per  cent.,  and  fully  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  remainder  were  Catholic.  The 
same  is  true  of  Belgium,  which  in  1914 
had  only  about  28,000  Protestants  and 
14,000  Jews  out  of  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  about  8,000,000,  that  is  to  say, 
about  one-half  of  one  percent,  of  Prot- 
estants and  Jews. 

"The  Methodist-Episcopal  churches  of 
America  have  recently  raised  or  secured 
pledges  for  a  fund  of  $140,000,000  for 
home  and  foreign  missions,  and  among  the 
objects  outlined  in  the  published  program, 
and  for  which  $2,500,000  is  specifically 
allotted,  is  one  to  extend  Pi'otestantism 
in  Europe. 

"We  find  the  American  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church  conducting  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  raise  a  fund  of  f20,000,- 
000,  of  which  a  lai'ge  part  is  to  be  used  'to 
assist  in  succoring  ravished  France  and  to 
intensify  the  extension  of  the  Protestant 
F'aith'  there. 

"There'  is,  further,  what  is  called  the 
'Presbyterian  New  Era  Movement,'  which 
is  raising  a  fund  of  more  than  $13,000,000, 
of  which  $500,000  is  to  be  devoted  'to 
assist  other  Protestant  denominations  in 
rebuilding  and  extending  the  Protestant 
faith  in  the  war-stricken  countries.' 

"A  committee  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
North  America  is  raising  a  fund  of  $10,- 
000,000  and  the  American  Baptist  Church 
has  raised  $6,000,000  out  of  a  total  budget 
of  $100,000,000.  A  large  part  of  these 
funds  is  destined  directly  or  indirectly  for 
missionary  work  in  France. 

"Finally,  there  is  likewise  pending  in  our 
midst  a  campaign  among  Protestant 
churches  to  raise  a  specific  fund  of  $3,200,- 
000,  with  diversified  objects  in  France 
and  Belgium,  including:  (1)  To  restore 
Protestant  churches  in  the  devastated 
districts,  as  well  as  to  administer  relief  to 
the  members  of  those  congregations  that 
are  in  physical  distress;  (2)  to  establish 
Protestant  missions,  schools,  orphanages, 
and  asylums,  and  (3)  to  enlarge  and 
promote  the  Pi-otestant  press  of  France. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
facing  a  gi*eat  religious  crisis  and  a  great 
menace  to  the  Faith  of  France.  If 
American    Protestants    erect    in    all    the 
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How  Many  Faces 
has  Four  Bits  ? 

Funny  thing  about  money.  A  half  dollar  looks  different  every  time  you  lift  it  out  of 
your  pocket.  It's  hardly  big  enough  to  count  when  you  are  taking  a  girl  to  a  show  and 
supper,  but  next  day  it  looks  like  a  million  dollars  when  you  invest  it  at  a  lunch  counter. 

The  more  it  buys  the  harder  it  is  to  -spend. 

All  of  which  is  suggested  by  what  a  millionaire  said  to  me  the  other  day  —  as  free 
a  spender  as  I  ever  passed  a  hotel  evening  with  : — 

"Look  here,  Jim",  he  said,  "I  can't  see  that  50  cent  size  of  Mennen's 
—  it's  too  much  coin  to  spend  at  one  time  for  shaving  cream." 

"But  it's  a  bigger  tube,"  I  protested,  "you  get  more  for  your  money 
than  in  the  regular  35  cent  size." 

"I  know,"     he  answered,  slipping  half  a  dollar  to  the  waiter,  "but  35 
cents  is  my  price  for  shaving  cream." 

Ain't  human  nature  wonderful? 

In  our  fifty  cent  tube  of  Mennen's  there's  enough  shaving  cream  to  bring  peace  and 
the  joy  of  living  into  a  man's  life  every  morning  for  many  months — 

Enough  cream  to  coften  the  meanness  out  of  two  seasons'  crops  of  stubble. 

And  a  quality  of  shaving  cream  so  fine,  so  unusual,  so  remarkable — 

— say,  have  you  ever  tried  Mennen's  Shaving  Cream?  Have  you  taken  a  half  inch 
on  a  drenched  brush  and  whipped  it  for  three  minutes  into  a  creamy,  firm,  moist 
lather — with  the  brush  only — using  a  lot  of  water,  hot  or  cold — 

— and  then  slipped  the  razor  down  the  east  facade  of  your  jaw  in  the  most 
deliciously  glorious  shave  of  your  career? 

You've    got    to    know    Mennen's    to    like    it.      Send    me    12    cents   and    I'll    mail   a 
demonstrator  tube.      Try  it!     Then  reason  with  yourself  calmly  if  many  months  of  such 
shaves  aren't  worth  the  price  of 
two  Perfectos.  '  M     ^  k   M 

(Mennen  Salesman)         ^J 


Jim  Henry, 
The  Mennen 
Company 
Newark,  N.  J. 


tyr    ■/•     Send  me  the  demon- 

^^   strator  tube.     Here'.-t 

'    the  12  cents.  IfMennen'a 

/     is  as  good  as  you  say  —  SO 

cents  a  tube  won't  stop  nr . 


Name . 


N'Mress. 
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Ross  Steering  gears 


The  Poiver  of  the 
Screw  and  Nut 


HUMAN  strength,  applied  through  the  threads  of  a 
screw,  becomes  an  enormous  and  almost  irresist- 
ible force.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  Ross  Steering  Gears  for  motor  trucks  are  designed, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  steering  gear 
types,  and  which  gives  them  their  remarkable  superiority 
in  easy  steering,  safety  and  reliability. 


This  screw  is  secured 
to  the  tube  at  the  top 
of  which  the  steering 
wheel  is  keyed.  When 
the  steering  wheel  is 
turned  the  screw  turns 
with  it  and  the  full 
bearing  surface  of 
every  thread  is  applied 
to  the  threads  of  the 
nut  which  envelopes  it. 
The  screw  turns  on  its 
bearings,  with  no  move- 
ment up  or  down. 


This  nut  is  so  held  in 
the  steering  gear  housing 
that  it  cannot  turn,  but  is 
free  to  move  up  or  down 
on  the  screw.  The  slight- 
est turn  of  the  steering 
wheel  develops  an 
enormous  power 
through  the  threads 
of  the  screw,  which, 
by  the  movement  of 
the  nut,  is  applied  to 
steer  the  truck. 


9 


If  l)ou  are  going  to 

hue  a  motor  truck, 

send  for  this  book 

and   list   of  trucks 

equipped  with 

Ross     Steering 

Gears. 


Cylindrical  discs,  holding  in  slots  the  projecting  arms  of  this 

trunnion  shaft,  turn  in  recesses  in  the  nut  when  the  nut  moves 

up  or  down  and  rotate  the  trunnion  shaft 

which  moves  the  steering  arm  forward  or 

backward. 

On  account  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  screw  and  nut  and  what  it  means  In  easy  steerins,  safe- 
ty and  reliability,  130  motor  truck  manufacturers,   representing  considerably  over  half  the  industry, 
are  now  using  Ross  Steering  Gears  as  standard  equijiment. 

Ross-Geafl  6- Tool  Com  t>.a.n^^/^^ 

Lafexyeiie  .  Ind  i  zvn  ex  .  U.S.A. 


TKe  Steerin6  Gears  that  Predominate  on  MotdtTrucks 
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devastated  districts  chapels  and  sociial 
centers  and  afford  munificent  relieC,  a 
profound  iinpr(>ssion  is  certain  to  he  made, 
and  those  impressionable  and  lovable 
French  people  are  certain  to  gnin  lasting 
impressions." 

In  reply  to  the  charge  made  af:!;ainst 
Protestant  organizations  of  "seeking  to 
undermine  the  faith  of  Catholic  Franc»\" 
leaders  in  all  those  denominations  now 
organizing  relief  work  abroad  speak 
through  the  New  York  Tribune  a  quick 
denial.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Patten,  national 
director  of  the  Episcopal  campaign,  ])oints 
out  that  the  charge  is  "Avithout  warrant 
as  to  present  and  to  future  intention  so 
far  as  the  leaders  of  this  campaign  are 
aware."  He  goes  on  to  indicate  the 
limited  purposes  of  his  own  Church: 

"Perhaps  the  only  use  of  any  funds  in 
that  field  will  be  to  strengthen  the  only 
work  that  the  American  Church  has  in 
France,  our  church  in  Paris — a  work  of 
long  standing,  largely  established  for.tlie 
benefit  of  American  residents.  No  organ- 
ization, ecclesiastical  or  otherwise,  has 
been  more  active  than  this  American 
Church  in  relief  of  suffering  France  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  The  only  Protestant 
church  which  so  far  has  made  any  definite 
overtures  to  the  Roman  Chiu'ch  looking 
to  more  sympathetic  cooperation  with 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  future  than  has 
been  realized  in  the  past  is  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chiu-ch." 

Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes,  general 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  New  Era 
Movement,  shows  how  their  effort  merely 
concerns  Protestant  churches: 

"The  Presbyterian  Church  has  suc- 
cessfullj-  undertaken  to  secure  a  fund  of 
approximately  $.500,000  for  the  relief  of 
the  stricken  Protestant  churches  of  the 
war-zone.  It  has  'been  actuated  by  feel- 
ings of  humanitarian,  sympathy  for  those 
who,  M'ith  scant  resources,  have  lost  so 
heavily. 

"To  read  into  this  worthy  and  broad- 
minded  service  a  sectarian  purpose  anol  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  any  other  Church 
is  entirely  unjustified.  It  is  an  interesting 
theory,  altho  it  is  very  ancient,  that  the 
mere  carrj'ing  on  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity is  an  attack  upon  Roman 
Catholicism." 

Dr.  North,  whose  elaborate  outline  of , 
Methodist  work  is  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  article,  has  his  say  also: 

"The  program  of  the  Church  in  this 
movement  is  definitely  constructive.  It 
aims  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  build  up. 
It  hopes  not  to  supplant,  but  to  supplement. 
Its  spirit  is  not  controversial,  tho  it  moves 
from  conviction  and  believes  itself  to  be 
impelled  by  the  spirit  of  God.  The  details 
of  its  plan  are  now  under  the  {^areful 
consideration  of  able  and  representative 
men.  The  leaders  of  its  enterprise  h&xe 
received  heartiest  welcome  from  men  in 
high  position  in  the  military  and  civil  life 
of  France,  some  of  these  being  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  faith. 

"While  it  is  hoped  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  America  will  find  ways 
for  doing  their  part  in  the  reconstruction 
work  in  France,  it  would  seem  thoroughly 
consistent  with  American  fairness  that 
others  who  find  their  dutv    to  lie  in  some 


other  method  should  be  permitted  (o 
pr(jc(  <^d  without  either  suspicion  or  c(  n- 
sure.  ITndoubtedly  they  will  proceed 
without  undue  consideration  of  either." 

Tlie  .Vnicrican  Baptist  Church  and  the. 
Federal  Council  of  tli((  Church(,s  an; 
ageiunes  for  relief  work  in  Belgium  and 
France,  but  their  representatives  offer  no 
special  reply  to  the  Catholic  criticism. 
Dr.  Charles  S.  MacFarland  says,  "We 
intend  to  do  all  we  can  to  aid  in  tlu! 
reconstruct iou  work." 

The  Catholic  fund  for  church  restora- 
tion is  put  at  «r),000,000,  of  which  $.300,000 
is  to  bo  collected  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Ciane,  already  quoted,  speaks  of  tho  com- 
petition of  "the  se»rts"  whose  "ri\-alry 
was  not  always  edifying": 

"In  time  past  they  ha\'e  contended 
with  the  sword.  Catholics  slew  i^i'otes- 
tants  in  Spain  and  Protestants  slew 
Catholics  in  Ireland.  The  ancient  Jews 
were  not  tolerant  with  CJentiles,  and  the 
modern  Gentiles  have  persecuted  Jews. 
Less  bloody  but  quite  as  acrimonious  con- 
tentions raged  among  the  religious  denom- 
inations in  the  last  century.  Baptists 
and  Anabaptists  disputed  over  water; 
UniversaUsts  and  Evangelicals  over  fire. 
From  the  corner  grocery,  where  Ephraiin 
Tutt  was  knoMm  as  the  best  long-distance 
debater  in  the  settlement,  to  the  jjlenary 
councils  where  high  dignitaries  hurled 
Anathemas  at  heretics,  the  war  went 
merrily  on.  •'-     '  - 

"Then  it  stopt,  seemed  to  die  down 
with  the  end  of  the  century.  Nothing 
was  settled,  neither  side  whipt,  they  just 
appeared  to  run  out  of  breath. 

"Now  it's  on  again.  The  war  brought 
it  oh.     They  are  vying  again. 

"Biit  it  is  a  wholesome,  welcome, 
constructive,  and  altogether  God-blessed 
rivalry  now. 

"Because  it  is  not  a  clash  of  argu- 
ments and  invectives,  })ut  a  rivalrj'  in  good 
works. 

"The  Evangelical  bodies,  through  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  followed  the  soldiers  with 
coffee,  eigarets,  and  chewing-gum.  The 
Salvation  Anny  came  also  with  dough- 
nuts. The  Roman  Catholics  entei*ed  the 
field  of  helpfulness  with  vigor,  as  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  And  the  Jews 
were  not  to  be  outdone. 

"In  this  strife  there  is  no  bitterness. 
Each  group  cheers  on  the  other.  Ancient 
animosities  are  forgotten. 

"For  each  is  working,  not  for  the  selfish 
aggrandizement  of  its  own  organization, 
but  for  humanity. 

"They  serve  not  some  tribal  deity,  not 
a  God  of  a  chosen  people,  not  some  uaiTow 
and  territorial  divinity,  but  the  God  of 
all  the  earth. 

"This  points  the  way  to  that  religious 
unity  of  which  past  ages  have  di-eamed. 
For  it  will  be  a  'unity  of  the  spirit,  which 
is  t'h'eb'ond  of  peace,'  a'nd  not  the  ignis 
faluiiii  of  unity  of  opinion,  which  is  the 
bone  of  contention." 


Every  Excuse  Works  Once. — The  hotel 
manager  hopped  on  a  bellhop  for  whistling 
in  tlie  lobby. 

"  Don't  you  know  it's  against  the  rules 
for  an  employee  to  whistle  while  on  duty?  " 
he  demanded  sternly. 

"  Ain't  whistling,  sir,"  protested  the 
boj'.  "  I'm  paging  Mrs.  Blank's  dog." — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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HADE  WITH  RADIUM 


"Their  Radium  Glow  Shows  ff'htrt  to  Go" 

"Ah,  there  it  is,  that 
wonderful  little  Marvelite 
Spotter  that  glows  in  the 
dark  like  a  firefly.  I  have 
one  on  every  light  fixture 
in  the  house,  and  can  find 
any  of  them  in  the  dark, 
without  stumbling  and 
groping  around  as  I  used 
to.  And  they  only  cost 
25  cents  each.  I  couldn't 
do  without  them  if  they 
cost  twice  that." 

The  Marvelite  Spotters 
are  made  in  the  form  ot 
Pendants  for  pull-chains 
or  gas  fixtures,  Buttons 
for  switch  plates  and 
Thumb-tacks  to  be  stuck 
anywhere.  They  are  easy 
to  attach,  do  not  require 
wires  or  batteries,  and 
hold  their  luminosity  for 
many   years.  -  ••^ 

.     Approved  by  Committee 
of  New  York  Architects. 

25  cents  each 

If  your  drug,  electrical  or 
hardware  store  doesnot  carry 
them,  send  us  25  cents  each 
for  as  many  as  you  need. 

Liberal  discount  to  jobbers 

and  dealers. 

Marvelite  Spotters  sell  themselves. 
Everybody  wants  them. 


Cold   Light  Mfg.    Co. 

50  East  Union  Sq.       New  York 
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Boy!  *Ta^e'' Admiral 
Von  Tiri^itz  I  — 
Who's  afraid  oF 
Submarine^??  This 

RUBBERSET 

Brush  isn't! 
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THIS  IS  N0.4  OF  A  SERIES 
OF  UNSOLICITED  ADS- 
NOT  WRITTEN  BY  OUR 
ADVERTISING   MAN- 
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LATHER 
HAIR 
TOOTH 

eru  bristle  aril 


PAINT 

VARNISH 
STUCCO 

fed  EVERLASTINGLY  in  hard  rubber! 
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Unlil  recently  all 
Faust  InstantCoHee 
(known  "overthere" 
as  U.S.  Trench  Coifee) 
watbiting  shipped  to 
our  soldier$, 
Victorynow  en- 
ables US  to  again 
supply  the  public, 


C.    F:    BLANkE    T£A    &    COFFEE    CO.,     Dept.     4, 


For  the   most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking- — No   Pots  to  clean. 

Send  dealer's  name  and  40c.  (forciK"  -'Oc.) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  supplied  direct  or 
by   any  jobber.     Jobbers  — Write  Us. 

SEASONING. 

You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.  For 
Balad  dresBintfB,  meats,  gravies,  stews,  soups, 
there's  nothing:  quite  so  ^ood.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  15c.,  2rie.  and  1-lb.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
llccipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous chef  of  hi&toric  ^austCafe  and  Bevo  Mill. 
Dealcra— Ask  Your  Jobber.     Jobben— Write  lis. 

Saint     Louis,     Mo. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


TWO  NEW  WHEAT  DISEASES 

"  I  "WO  serious  diseases  of  wiieat.  hitherto 
-*■  unknown  in  this  country,  liave  been 
discovered  in  Madison  C^ounty.  Illinois, 
according  to  the  United  vStates  Depart- 
ment of  Afjriculture.  The  first  is  apjiar- 
ently  identical  with  the  '■take-all"  or 
"white-heads"'  which  has  caused  serious 
losses  in  Australia,  and  has  been  reported 
as  a  pest  in  Europe.  The  second  is  flat: 
smut  which  also  is  serious  in  Australia,  and 
is  known  in  India  and  Japan.  Xeitlur 
pest  has  ever  been  reported  to  cause  losses 
c6mj)arabU;  to  those  resulting  from  the 
yreat  epidemics  of  blaf!k-stem  rust  in  this 
country.  Says  a  recent  press  luilletin  of 
the  De])artment: 

"Altho  these  diseases  may  cause  heaAy 
losses  to  individual  farmers,  the  total  area 
lilcely  to  hv  affected,  before  eradication  or 
control  measures  are  established,  proli- 
ably  will  not  be  large.  The  losses  in  th<> 
total  area  affected  tliis  year  will  hav<>  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  total  production 
of  this  year's  wheat  crop. 

"The  presence  of  these  diseases  was  dis- 
covered through  a  report  from  the  coiin(\- 
agent  of  Madison  County,  Illinois,  statinfr 
that  wheat  was  being  seriously  injured  b^- 
some  disease.  An  investigation  was  made 
l>romptly  by  representatives  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  damage  in  the  fields  attacked  was 
found  to  vary  from  a  fraction  of  1  i)er  cent, 
to  as  much  as  90  per  cent.  In  some  fields 
the  damage  was  so  great  that  the  farmers 
were  ]3lowing  up  the  A\heat  and  preparing 
to  plant  corn. 

"Specimens  of  the  disea.sed  wheat  plants 
lui\e  lieen  examined  and  found  affected 
with  the  disease,  showng  all  the  symptoms 
of  take-all  in  its  early  stages,  as  descril)ed  in 
Australia.  On  the  second  visit. to  Madison 
County  the  Dei)artinent  representati^•e 
foiind  the  flag  smut  of  wheat  in  the  same 
fi(>ids  in.jiired  by  tak(>-all.  Finding  these 
two  Australian  diseases  in  the  same  fields 
strongly  indicates  that  they  have  been 
introduced  on  wheat  shijiped  into  thi.>< 
country  from  Australia.  These  di.seases 
an-  carried  on  seed  gi'ain.  A  thorough 
investigation  is  being  made  ...  to  de- 
termine tlie  source  of  all  seed  wh(>at  used 
on  the  infested  farms.  A  nation-wide 
survey  is  now  in  progress  to  find  if  either  or 
both  of  these  two  dis(>ases  have  betni  intro- 
duced anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

"Their  serious  effects  under  Australian 
conditions  are  now  well  known.  There 
is  every  n-ason  to  believe  that  they  will 
find  conditions  in  this  country  favorable 
to  their  si)rea<i.  All  grow<>rs  of  wheat  and 
other  small  grains  should  be  interested  in 
heli)ing  ...  to  find  these  diseases  if  they 
ha\'e  been  introduced,  and  to  keep  them 
from  spreading. 

"Tliere  should  be  little  difficulty  in 
rccogni/.ing  liag-smut.  as  it  differs  radically 
from  tlie  other  grain  smut.  Unlike  the 
othtu's  it  attacks  the  U])per  leaves,  i^ar- 
ticularly  the  top  one,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  fiag  leaf.  The  name  of  the 
disease  comes  from  this  characteristic. 
The  flag  leaf  always  shows  long.  smut-spor:> 
stripes,  and  frequently  is  contA)rle  1  or 
twisted    into   a    spiral,      Oc<'asiyn...ll;    ..ag 
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siuut  attacks  tho  stems  as  well  as  tlu* 
upper  lea\es.  In  this  respect  it  res(>mhl(« 
th(>  stem  smut  of  rye  l)ut  differs  from  it  in 
that  all  of  the  culms  instead  of  one  out  of 
sevenil  are  attacked.  AlTc^cted  plants  do 
not  produc<i  iieads. 

"The  layman  may  have  sonuf  difficulty  in 
(listinguishinfi:  the  tak<^-all  disease  from 
any  other  (H)ndition  that  causes  (he  j)lants 
to  turn  yellow  in  j)atch(>s  oxei-  (lie  field. 
Take-all  api)ears  in  round  or  irretjidar 
patches,  within  which  all  of  the  plants  are 
destroyed.  That  hahit  ^a,\i^  rise  to  the 
name  of  take-all.  In  the  infected  patch(*s 
the  i)lants  are  first  yellow,  later  becoming 
brown  and  dead.  Diseased  j)lants  are  but 
weakly  rootetl  to  tlu^  K''<>iind  and  the  roots 
and  foot  of  the  stems  becomt^  rotten 
From  this  comes  another  name,  foot-rot, 
by  which  the  disease  is  sometinu's  known. 
Afl'ected  plants  may  survive  the  early  or 
seedlin;?  attack  and  produce  heads,  but 
they  never  fill  out,  and  are  a  dead  white  in 
color.  This  gives  rise  to  a  third  name  of  the 
disease,  white-head. 

"The  Department  of  Agricnilture  has 
been  for  some  time  apprehensive  that 
these  two  diseases  would  be  introduced 
into  the  United  States.  Several  weeks  ago 
a  hearing  was  held  with  a  view  to  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  seed  wheat 
^rom  Australia,  Japan,  India,  and  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  Europe.  '  Quarantine 
regulations  were  being  prepared  some 
time  before  the  discovery  of  the  diseases  in 
Illinois." 


THE  FIGHT  WITH  TUBERCULOSIS 


MOST  of  us  "have"  tuberculosis, 
that  is,  we  harbor  the  germ;  whether 
or  not  our  enemy  becomes  active,  depends 
largely  on  how  we  treat  ourselves.  This 
is  the  view  of  an  editorial  writer  in  Tlw 
Medical  Herieiv  of  liepieir.s  (New  York, 
May).  According  to  him,  the  fight  between 
man  and  this  particular  foe  ends  usually 
in  an  armistice;  the  bacillus  commits  no 
ravages,  but  he  is  there,  ready  to  take  up 
arms  again  whenever  the  \ictim  weakens. 
The  difference  between  those  of  us  who 
die  of  "T.  B."  and  those  who  don't,  says 
this  writer,  is  that  some  of  us  are  willing 
to  paj'  the  cost  of  immunity,  and  pay  it, 
"while  the  paying's  good."  But  if  we  are 
all  infected  already,  why  worry  about 
infection/  This  must  be  "another  .ston,," 
at  all  events  our  author  does  not  tell  it 
here.     He  writes: 

"Between  man  and  the  tubercular  bacil- 
lus there  is  a  sort  of  armistice.  No,  there's 
n,o  love  lost  between  them.  Only  a  com- 
promise, a  'live  and  let  live'  policy,  so 
far  as  the  race  is  concerned,  but  still  there's 
a  lot  of  sniping  going  on.  It's  not  peace 
by  any  means,  but  whatever  the  feelings 
between  the  two  parties  to  the  combat 
they've  lived  together  for  a  long  time  in  the 
past,  and  they're  destined  to  live  together 
for  a  long  time  in  the  future. 

"It's  true  that  occasionally  Mr.  T.  B. 
runs  across  a  race  of  men  that  are  un- 
acquainted wdth  his  ways — Eskimos,  In- 
dians, South-Sea  Islanders — and  he  usually 
makes  short  work  of  them,  but  with  those 
who  have  harbored  him  for  years  he  is  on 
better  speaking-terms.     And  many  more  of 


pdgG  hot  weather 
losses 


Don't  let  hot,  sultry  days  transform 
your  work  -  rooms  into  sweltering 
sweatshops  filled  with  listless  workers 
fagged  out  by  the  stifling  stagnant 
air.  Don't  let  hot  weather  melt 
away  your  profits. 
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'Pm^  the  'wind  to  "work  with  Swartwout  Rotary  Bail-Bearing 
Ventilators  and  insure  a  steady  flow  of  fresh  air  with  no 
expense  for  operation. 

Mounted  on  sensitive  ball-bearings  and  controlled  by  an  ample  vane, 
"Swartwouts"  respond  to  the  slightest  breeze,  always  facing  a-way  from  the 
wind.  The  wind,  in  passing,  forms  a  partial  vacuum  before  the  mouth 
which  sucks  up  the  used  air  from  below.     A  steady  air-change  results. 

Our  24-page  Ventilation  Handbook — "The  Gospel  of  Fresh  Air" 
gives  authoritative  facts  and  figures  (Free  on  request). 

THE  OHIO  BLOWER  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Builders  of  LIND  MOTOR  BODIES  for  first  quality  cars 

SSvvaftwou 
r  Rotary  BaHearing 

VentilJSors 


Patented 


. 


Trained  representa- 
tives in  branch 
offices  and  agencies 
from  coast  to  coast 
will  gladly  secure  for 
you  the  authorita- 
tive advice  of  our 
Ventilation  Engin- 
eering Department. 
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Front  view,  louvers 
open.  Note  both 
the  unobstructed 
passage  for  air  and 
light  and  the  ample 
size  of  vane  control- 
ling rotation. 
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Illustration  shows 
the  glass-top  or 
"  skylight  "  ventila- 
tor with  type  of  base 
as  built  in  copper. 
The  standard  venti- 
lator is  of  rust-resist- 
ing galvanized  sheet 
metal. 
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VINRUDING  means  boating  without  the  hard  hand-blis- 
*  tering  rowing — water  outings  that  are  all  pleaisure  and 
no  work.  A  twist  of  the  flywheel  and  the  lake  or  river  is 
yours.  For  boating,  fishing,  hunting,  picnicking,  there's 
nothing  like  an  Evinrude. 

The  Evinrude  has  the  built-in  flywheel  type  magneto 
and  automatic  reverse.    Special  method  of  balancing  ; 
practically  eliminates  vibration.  -^ 

See  your  dealer,  or  write  for  catalog.  B 
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EVINRUDE  MOTUK  COMPANY 

35  Evinrude  Building  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

EVINRUDE  DISTRIBUTORS 
69  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York        436  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Z14StateSt.,  Boston,  Mass.        211  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


TRAFFIC  gfpEtf! 

One  concern  paid  $15,000,000  in  one  year  for  freight.  Many 
pay  $1,000,000  or  more.  Millions  are  wasted  annually  be- 
cause of  ignorance  of  cheapest  ways  to  ship.  You  can  be  a 
traffic  expert — stop  losses — make  big  money  for  yourself. 

Learn  at  Home— Book  Fi-ee  l%f°^ll^'ih 

profitable  work.  Learn  at  home  in  spare  time  through  our  Actual 
Prat^^Uce  Method.  Simple,  easy  to  master.  Write  quick  for  Free  Book 
teiUnii  about  Traffic  work,  itt»  opportunitiee,  and  bow  y<".u  can  learn. 

American  Commerce  Ass'n,  Dept.886,  206  S.Wabash,  Chicago 
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MELBA 

The  Cigar  Supreme 


I.  LewM  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.  1f\-^ 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Makers  *^*' 


ORDER  BY  MAIL 
TheSou^h■s  Mos^  Famous  ConFecHon 


ORIGIMAL 


CREOLE  PRALINES 

(GRUNEWALD) 
AN    IDEAL    SUMMER    CONFECTION 


As  pure  as  any  confection  can  be  made. 

Produced  in  a  model,  new  and  absolutely 
sanitary  factory. 

Mail  orders  filled  anywhere. 

Sent  in  a  protected  carton— each  Praline 

wrapped  in  glazed  paper.   Carefully 

packed. 


MADE  WITH 
LOUISIANA 
CANE  SUGAR 


The  HOTEL  GR 


p.  O.  or  Elxpress  Money  Orders  or  Per- 
sonal  Checks  received. 

BOX  OF       7   (sample)   $1.00 
BOX  OF    12     -       •       -       1.50 
DOX  OF  24     -       -       -      3.00 
Sent  Parcel  Post — prepaid,  insured. 
Dealers  Write  for  Particulars 


AND 
LOUISIANA 


DGpt.  5     ropYtiK 


EWALD  CATERERS 
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us  harbor  ^Ir.  T.  B.  than  is  usually  realized. 
If  it  is  uot  shown  before,  the  autopsy-table 
tells  the  tale  of  an  infection  in  90  per  cent, 
of  cases.  And  as  in\estigation  shows,  this 
infection  tak(>s  place  in  nearly  all  cases 
in  early  youth  or  childhood. 

"With  the  infection  there  begins  the 
development  of  the  body  defenses — unless 
the  case  goes  into  'quick  consumption' 
— and  from  that  time  on  there  is  the 
struggle  l>etween  the  bacillus  and  the 
tissues.  In  most  cases  the  tissues  gain 
sufficient  advantage  so  that  the  bacillus 
remains  quiescent,  it  may  be  for  months 
or  years,  or  the  remainder  of  life.  But 
in  other  eases,  after  the  tissues  ha^e  won 
out  for  a  time,  a  period  of  o\erwork,  an 
unusual  strain,  a  season  of  iuadequat** 
feeding,  indulgence  in  excesses  so  lower 
the  resistance  of  the  tissues  that  the  germs 
are  encouraged  to  begin  work  again. 

"It  may  be  feebly  and  insidiously  at 
first.  The  i)erson  tu-es  easily,  does  not 
get  enough  rest  at  night,  notices  a  little 
difficulty  in  digestion.  He  wonders  why 
he  does  not  'pick  up'  as  usual.  His 
friends  notice  a  httle  falling  off  in  flesh. 
A  slierht  fever  is  noted  in  the  evening,  and 
an  almost  imperceptible  hacking  cough 
in  the  morning.  Acquaintances  note  the 
difference,  but  think  it  is  onlj-  temporary, 
and  that  the  patient  will  soon  regain  his 
health. 

"He  may  not  even  suspect  that  he  has 
been  ha%ing  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
tuberculosis  germ,  and  if  told  the  fact 
by  his  doctor  may  be  inchned  to  doubt 
it.  His  tissues  under  some  change  of 
methods  of  h\dng  or  of  surroundings 
maj-  again  get  the  upper  hand,  and  then 
he  is  certain  his  doctor  was  entirely  mis- 
taken. It  was  only  a  temporary  backset. 
And  so  the  game  of  hide-and-seek  goes 
on  between  the  man  and  the  bacillus 
o\er  a  long  period,  perhaps  years.  In 
some  cases  our  patient  is  known  to  his 
friends  as  a  consum))tive,  tho  he  himself 
denies  it  and  refuses  to  belie\'e  it. 
,  "There  may  be  mouths  and  years  when 
there  are  no  clinical  symptoms.  At 
other  times  there  is  a  'cold'  from  which 
the  recovery  is  slow  and  is  marked  by 
loss  of  flesh,  weakness,  and  perhaps  more 
disconcerting  symptoms. 

"During  all  this  time  the  tissues  are 
making  a  braAC  effort  to  keep  the  upper 
hand.  Somt' times  they  lose  because  of 
indiscretion,  soxnetimes  because  of  a  sud- 
den infection  by  some  other  germ.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  influenza  or  pneu- 
monia, or  even  a  'neglt^cted  cold,'  may  be 
followed  by  tuberculosis.  The  probability 
is  the  tuberculosis  germ  was  on  the  spot 
to  begin  with,  only  waiting  some  weak- 
taiiug  of  the  host  for  its  opportunity-  to 
begin  work.  And  right  here  is  the  place 
to  whisper  a  secret.  We  are  most  of  us 
infected  with  tuberculosis.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  us  have  the  say  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  shall  succumb  to  the  disease. 

"Kxperience  with  a  good  many  patients 
who  are  lighting  a  losing  fight  against  the 
)>acillus  warrants  the  statement  that  they 
usually  are  not  willing  to  pay  tlu>  jjrice  for 
a  victorious  tight.  They  can  not  be  con- 
\inced  of  the  necessity  of  taking  certain 
Ijrecautions  until  such  a  time  that  tiie 
precautions  will  no  longer  suffice  to  sta\- 
th(^  di.sease.  The  losers  in  sucli  cases  as 
the  writer  has  observed  are  often  losers 
becau.se  th(>y  will  not  take  advice  when  tlie 
advice  is  timely,  but  wait  until  the.\     cui 
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thenisolves  read  the  liand  writ  inn;  •'"  ""' 
wall,  and  thcu  usually  th(\\  iivo  willing  to 
travel,  to  do  this  ami  tliai,  to  spend  their 
last  rod  cent  and  all  tiiey  can  horrow  in 
order  to  stoi)  tlie  now  resistless  ravages  of 
the  disease. 

"So  we  may  tieniTalize  by  saying  th:it 
the  dift'erenet>  between  one  who  sue('unil)s 
to  tuberculosis  and  one  who  wins  the  Kght 
is  one  of  temperament,  of  willingness 
to  pay  the  cost  while  the  pa>ing  is  good. 
Many  who  have  been  earnestly  urged  to 
take  precautions  regardnig  diet,  and 
exposure,  and  exercise,  sleep,  and  the  like, 
being  given  specific;  directions,  have  tak(>n 
the  matter  lightly,  and  then  a  few  months 
later  have  nuide  frantic  but  vain  attemi)ts 
to  follow  all  sorts  of  advi(!e  when  it  was 
too  late.  Does  the  bacillus  invade  the 
cranium  and  jiroduce  this  fatal  optimism?" 


MICROSCOPIC  MOVIES 


SCIENTIFK^  research  is  making  more 
and  more  use  of  the  moving  picture, 
especially  of  such  pictures  in  combination 
with  some  other  device.  The  slowing-up 
of  rapid  motion  so  that  it  may  be  analyzed 
witii  the  unaided  eye  is  employed  now, 
not  only  to  enable  spectators  at  a  movie 
theater  to  see  dogs  float  gracefully  over  a 
fence,  but  to  aid  the  scientific  investigator 
to  study  all  sorts  of  swift  processes. 
Coupled  with  the  microscope,  the  moving- 
picture  camera  not  only  i-eveals  mysteries 
to  the  research-worker,  but  enables  him 
to  show  them  on  the  screen  to  hundreds 
of  students  at  once.  Artlmr  (J.  Eldredge, 
writing  on  "Photography  in  Research" 
in  Chevncal  and  .VletoUurgical  Eiigineeriny 
(New  York,  May  la),  speaks  of  the  motion- 
picture  as  surpassing  all  other  photographic 
methods  in  science.     He  writes: 

"In  this  instrument  we  have  a  tool  out- 
stripping the  magic  of  Aladdin.  It  tells 
things  we  would  not  dare  dream.  It  may 
prove  beyond  contradiction  things  l>eyond 
the  wildest  (^onjec^ture.  Our  eyes  are 
something  of  a  compensating  instrument  - 
they  can  interpret  only  slow  motions,  and 
))y  reason  of  the  persistence  of  vision  are  a 
complete  failure  in  splitting  seconds.  Xot 
so  the  motion-picture;  with  it  consecutive 
pictures  of  a  moving  object  may  be  made 
with  exposures  varying  from  one-fifth  of  a 
si'cond  to  one  ten-millicjiith  of  a  second. 
Pictures  taken  at  excessive  speeds,  when 
projected  at  the  normal  rate  of  sixteen 
exposures  per  second,  permit  one  to  analyze 
the  motions  and  to  understand  things 
entirely  beyond  ordinary  vision. 

"In  the  fleld  of  research  men  are  en- 
deavoring to  uncover  the  unknown,  to  do 
the  'impossible,'  but  are  far  too  slow  in 
adopting  photographic  methods.  The 
moving  picture  and  the  microscope  can  see 
a  million  times  quicker  and  smaller  than 
the  eye.  Unaided  vision  can  recognize 
a  two-hundredth  of  an  inch,  but  not 
interpret  it,  while  motions  quicker  than  a 
tenth  of  a  second  run  together;  one  can  not 
separate  them.  How,  but  for  the  micro- 
scope and  photography,  could  we  know 
the  vast  world  beyond?  It  can  show  what 
is  happening  right  down  to  the  bare  bones 
of  matter  and  for<'e 

"The  little  work  which   1  have  doae  in 


A  Structural  Influence  on  Factory  Costs 

As  a  factor  in  reducing  manufacturing  costs  no 
piece  of  equipment  will  have  more  far  reaching  influence 
than  a  Wagner  Overhead  Trolley  Carrier  System  for  the 
rapid  and  efficient  transportation  of  materials  and 
supplies,  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  factory,  or  from 
one  building  to  another. 

Wagner  Carrier  Systems  are  extensively  used  in  factories, 
warehouses  and  docks  and  are  adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of  other 
service.     Their  use  is  endorsed  by  efficiency  engineers  everywhere. 

Sendjor  Catalog  C-1 8,  which  gives  full  details 
of  the  Carrier  Systems  and  explains  Wagner 
Service  to  architects,  engineers  and  builders. 

WAGNER  MFG.  CO.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 

Manufacturers  of  Overhead  Carrier  Systems,  Door 
Hangers  and  Tracks  and  Elevator  Door  Equipment. 
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FLASHLIGHT 


The  Spotlight"^ 
Found  It! 

50  feet  qwQy 

7 

^.^^  JBlJ-' '' HTy- 

Get  the  ._  ^  _ 

Delta  Spot  Flashlight 

2  Lights  in  1 

SHE  lost  her  pocket- 
book  in  the  pitcli  ^^ 
dark!  The  brilliant  ^Pfcr^  S-s- 
white  center  beam  of  spot- 
lielil  .from  the. DELTA  2-in-i 
FlashliRht  disclosed  it  far  from 
where  she  hunted. 

DELTA  Flashlight  ^^ 
Gives  DoubleService     ^l^^oT^ 

— a  diffused  light,  illuminating  the  sur- 
roundings and  combined  with  it,  an 
intense  straight  searchlight  beam  of 
200  to  300  feet.  Both  work  at  same 
time — just  press  switch.  Delta  lights 
have  many  new  features;  improved 
click, switch. contact  and  other  electrical  and 
mechanical  improvements.  Costs  no  more  than 
others.  Look  for 'the  3  Knurled  Bands  to  be 
assured  of  all  DELT.V  improvements.  Made 
in  all  sizes,  fibre  and  nickeled  brass  cases. 

At  Dealer's— or  Send  Us  $2 
for  2-CeH  Flashlight  No.  102 

DELTA  ELECTRIC   COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Factory 

Dept.   B  —  Marion,    Indiana 

Branches:  San  Francisco;  Winnipeg,  Can. 

World's  Standard  Bnllfries  and  Electric   Lamps  for 
,.  .  Hand  Use,  Bicycles,  Boats,  Buggies,  etc. 

$3.50  I      FIBRE  MODELS 

,.    .    .,  Prices  with  battery,  postpaid 

with   batter-  *     ,-        ,- 

ies     red  No.      '  Xo.  100 — 2  cell  iiabv  ttlijular $1.35 

KJUeltaLan-     I  Xr,.  loi — 2  cell  standard 1.70 

duty-ases''?     I  No.  IM— 2  c.ll  miners 2.00 

No.   6   dry     I  No.  103 — 3  cell  standard  tubular..    2.0O 

batteries.  j  So.  104 — :j  cell  miners 2.25 

All  Nickeled  Models 
N...  201 — 1  ..-ell 

tuliular.  .  .  .$1.85 
No.  202—2  eoU 
[|S-.     /J     \         miners.  .   .  .     2.35 
y^     \    No.  2l«— 3  cell 

}•      tubular.  .  .  .     2.25 
-      Nn.  204— 3  cell 
1      miners.  .  .  .    2.75 
In  Canada   anil  West  of  Rockies  Slightly   Higher 
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WATERPROOF  CIGARETTE  CASE 

HOLDS  THIRTY 


j^^rna^jZe^ 


Cotton 

50^ 


Silk 
$i.oo 


'  I  ^HE  perfect  cou- 
-^  tainer  for  a  full 
day's  smokes*  Rubber- 
i/,ed  to  keep  cigarettes 
from  drying  or  spilling. 

Light,  compact,-  fitsi)ock.- 
et.  Ideal  for  any  smoker; 
great  for  motorists,  golfers, 
campers,  fishermen,  etc. 

SolJ  at  Hahcrilas/tprs,  Sporting  Goods, 
Cigar  and  Drug  Stores: — Ur  direct 
J'ro»i   makers    upon    receipt  of  price. 

CROWN    SUSPENDER    CO.,    830  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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this  field  and  Iho  consideration  of  other 
special  ]ir(il)hnis  h'ad  iiio  to  think  that  th(> 
motion  camera  with  aud  without  the 
microscope  offers  a  means  of  research  the 
\ahie  of  which  we  can  hardls^  predict. 
The  tiekl  of  appUcation  is  as  ^nde  as  human 
knowledge.  Processes  and  reactions  in  the 
natural  •  sciences  and  phenonuMia  in  the 
physical  sciences  Avill  unfold  many  oppor- 
tunities as  we  search  for  new  facts.  Special 
ap])aratus  has  l)een  constructed  whereby 
consecutive  exposures  can  be  made,  each 
in  one  ten-millionth  of  a  second.  With 
such  a  tool  the  transmission  and  reaction 
of  sound  waves  might  be  quite  readily 
photogrraphed  in  motion. 

' '  One  day  some  one  may  record  the  pas- 
sage of  electrons  discharged  across  a 
vacuum.     We  <'an  hardlv  set  a  limit." 


COAL  IN  THE  FIRELESS  COOKER 


ANEW  process  of  making  coke  from 
soft  coal  has  produced  results  "so 
significant  as  to  be  almost  boundless  in 
scope  both  as  to  utility  and  possible  finan- 
cial return,"  according  to  an  article  in 
The  Coal  Age  (New  York,  May  1).  The 
new  feature  of  the  process  is  that  it  is  done 
at  a  low  temperature,  which  saves  manj-  of 
the  valuable  by-products  that  are  destroyed 
in  the  usual  high-temperature  manu- 
facture of  gas  and  coke.  This  low- 
temperature  process  is  related  to  that 
generally  used  somewhat  as  "fireless" 
cooking  is  related  to  the  usual  processes  of 
food  preparation.  As  for  the  common 
method  of  dealing  with  soft  coal — .shovel- 
ing it  into  the  furnace  without  pre\'ious 
treatm(.'nt — that,  the  wi'iter  would  doubt- 
less say,  is  comparable  with  burning  raw 
food  to  a  crisp,  to  the  utter  waste  of  what- 
ever is  good  in  it.  Burning  coal  in  this 
way  he  calls  "burning  it  raw";  and  he 
insists  that  there  is  much  in  coal  of  far 
higher  value  than  the  mere  heat  that  may 
])e  obtained  from  it.  He  tells  how  by 
treating  the  coal  in 
these  things  may  be 
full  variety  and  value. 


a  partial  Aacuum 
obtained  in  their 
We  read: 


"Coal  in  most  instances  is  burned  to-day 
just  as  it  was  when  first  discovered  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  years  ago — that  is, 
it  is  Inirned  raw.  In  its  natural  or  raw 
state  bituminous  coal  burns  under  or- 
dinarj'^  circumstances  and  mani])ulation 
with  ease  and  inefliciv'ncy,  with  smoke 
aud  incompleteness.  It  is  difficult,  except 
by  means  of  epecial  furnaces  and  careful 
mani])ulation,  to  burn  raw  bituminous  coal 
under  a  boiler  smokel(>ssly;  in  the  ordinary 
liousc'-furnace  or  th<>  kitchen-range  it  is 
next  to  impossible 

"That  the  l)urning  of  raw  bituminous 
coal  is  an  expeusi\e  luxury  has  long  l)e(Mi 
recognized — and  the  more  'bituminous' 
the  coal  the  more  expensive  the  luxury. 
In  other  words,  it  has  long  been  known 
that  high-volatile  coal  contained  oth<T 
])roducts  of  gi-eater  value  than  its  heat. 
These  substances  are  extractable  only  by 
distillation.  This  distillation  ordinarily 
yields  a  solid  residual  fuel  or  coke  of  low- 
volatile  content,  a  large  volume  of  gas,  a 
small  amount  of  ammonia,  and  a  variable 


The  DO-IT-.MX  TRACTOR  cultivates  any  crop  tliat 
grows.  It  Koes  between  the  rows  on  wide-rowed  crops 
and  astride  the  rows  on  narrow-rowed  crops.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  between  Uic  wheels  to  save  crusliing  the 
plants.  When  it  comes  to  cuUi\'ating.  it  cultivates  faster 
and  better  than  any  hine  that  wallcs.  In  addition  to  cullivatinK.  it 
plows,  it  harrows,  it  operates  your  lawn  raower  and  does  the  work 
of  a  trood.  bijr  horse  in  pulling:  any  kind  of  a  load  anywhere.  We 
supply  all  kinds  of  attaehinents  to  ko  with  this  wonder  worker  and 
the  man  who  tries  to  operate  a  small  lalm  without  the  use  of  this 
wonderful  implement  is  behind  tlie  tiiues.  Ask  for  Calalolfue  "N" 
— it's  free. 
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CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENG.  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


DECK  PAINT 


FOR  PORCHES,  FLOORS  AND  WALLS 

For  eviiiv  surface  exposed  to  hard  ns- 
a^eand  the  weather  tj .S.N.  Deck  Paint 
gives  great  satisfaction.  Dries  liard  in 
I2hours  and  stays  hard.  Always  looks 
well.  Fine  for  wagons  and  farm  imple- 
ments too.  If  you  don't  know  who  sells 
it  in  your  to\\'ii.  write  us. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
Boston  Cleveland  New  York 

DRIES 
HARD 
VERNIC 
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STANDARD     DICTIONARY     Mipeii.rity    quickly     becomes 
pluiu  tu  the  m:in  or  woinaii  who  inve.'^tigates. 
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'Cmimng  jor  /Tulliorsliip 

HoWto  w'i-ite,v?haHo  vOrite, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CiiUU'ale  your  mind.  Dev'elop 
^•oiir  liK'rary  gifts.  Mosfev  Ihi? 
(I rl  of  scl|^e.>;pii'ss ion . MaUi? 
>our  sptiiv  iinic  profUnble. 
Turit  your  ideas  into  dolUirii. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-. 

ing.  Versification,  Journalism. 

Play  Writing,    Photoplay 

Writmg,  etc..  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWciu  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literarj'  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful   advice.      ^Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  hiis  received  over  $5,000  for  itorie*  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  lime — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. ' 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
lor  writars,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  lor  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recogni/e  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wr  pullisli  Tht  Wriltr'i  Library.  Wo  ijso  publish  Thr 
Writer't  Monthly.  r\i\^t^h-  vjiUAblf  for  Hi  full  rrpons  of 
thr  lilorjry  mdrkrt.  bcsikies  our  trjchuiK  ssrvice,  we  offer  a 
m.tnustripi  crintism  strvice. 

1 50. page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

I'ttOiT  ajdrtt, 

X^xe  Honu?  Cpnvspondciice  School 

Dopt.74     5prirujf'ield,  Mass. 
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For  Example 

Take  radiator  construction  as  an 
example  of  GMC  thoroughness. 
This  vertical-tube,  continuous 
fin  core  is  the  most  efficient 
known.  It  does  not  depend  on 
solder  for  assembly  strength.  It 
is  firmly  bolted  together.  It  rests 
on  two  brackets  bolted  to  the 
chassis  frame;  no  springs  or  dash- 
pots  are  used. 


1  GMC;  1  Driver,  Displace 
1 6  Horses;  4  Drivers;  4  Wagons 


One  GMC  and  one  driver  are  doing 
the  work  that  16  horses,  4  drivers 
and  4  wagons  used  to  do  for  the 
New  Dells  Lumber  Company,  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin.   * 

Starting  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing this  GMC  truck  makes  20  to 
30  trips  a  day,  delivering  gre.^n 
mill  wood  over  town  under  all 
conditions  of  weather. 

It  hauls  3^2  tons  at  a  load  and  is 
always  on  the  job. 

Estimate  the  cost  of  feeding,  sta- 
bling, grooming  and  harnessing  16 


horses.  Figure  the  upkeep  of  four 
wagons. 

Then  figure  the  wages  of  four 
drivers,  and  consider  the  employ- 
ment problem  involved. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  GMC 
truck  utility.  Your  business  may 
be  different,  but  among  the  GMC 
models,  ranging  from  ^i  ton  to  5 
tons,  is  one  admirably  fitted  for 
your  work. 

Behind  every  GMC  is  the  backing  of 
the  General  Motors  Truck  Company 
and  its  policy  of  plain,  honest  qual- 
ity. Let  your  next  truck  be  a  GMC. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 
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quantity  of  oils  ami  ])iteh.  There  are 
thus  made  two  major  fuels,  one  solid  and 
one  gaseous.  ])oth  of  which  may  be  readily 
Inirned,  giving  complete  combustion  and 
no  smoke. 

"The  ordinary  by-product  coke  oven 
operates  at  liigh  temperature  and  yields 
large  volumes  of  gas  together  with  com- 
paratively small  quantities  of  oils.  As  a 
result  this  process  of  coking  has  found  most 
favor  where  large  quantities  of  gas  are 
or  may  be  consumed  in  industrial  processes 
such  as  steel-manufacture,  or  where  exist- 
ing density  of  po]>ulation  entails  a  demand 
for  gas  for  domestic  purposes. 

"Many  experiments  liave  l>een  nxade  in 
low-temperature  distillation  processes,  but 
these  heretofore  have  ])resented  many 
difficulties,  chief  of  which  has  been  the 
length  of  time  required  for  heat  to  pene- 
trate any  considerable  thickness  of  a  coal 
charge. 

''The  Denver  Coal  By-products  Com- 
pany, of  Denver,  Col.,  .  .  .  has  had  a  low- 
temperature  carbonizing  plant  in  com- 
mercial operation  for  some  time,  and  the 
results  obtained  are  so  significant  as  to  be 
almost  ])oundless  in  .scope  both  as  to 
utility  and  jjossible  financial  return 

"The  retorts  used  are  ...  of  cast  iron, 
about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  18  feet 
long,  and  are  set  on  end.  A  spiral  fin  is 
cast  on  the  outer  surface  of  each  retort, 
which  is  incased  in  a  fire-brick  setting. 
This  fin  .  .  .  breaks  up  the  currents  in  the 
ascending  heating  gases  and  assists  in 
absorbing  the  heat  and  conveying  it  to 
the  contents. 

"Coal,  ground  to  pass  a  20-mesh  screen, 
is  fed  continuously  into  the  top  of  the  r(^- 
tort.  Centrally  mounted  within  the  retort 
is  a  hollow-stemmed  worm.  This  is  re- 
^ol^"ed  slowlj'  by  machinery  and  both 
agitates  the  coal  charge  and  forces  it  down- 
ward, thus  maintaining  an  oi)eration  which 
is  automatic  and  continuous.  Gas-burners 
external  to  the  retort  but  within  the  fiiv- 
brick  setting  furnish  the  requisite  amount 
of  heat  necessary  for  the  carbonizing 
process 

"Every  one  knows  that  thi>  less  pressure 
maintained  on  watier  the  lower  is  the 
boiling-point.  Th<'  same  rule  appears  to 
apply  to  coal;  or,  in  other  words,  the  higher 
the  vacuum  that  is  maint^ained  in  the 
coking  chamber  the  lower  will  be  the 
temperature  that  will  induce  complete 
carbonization.  In  the  G-L  process,  which 
is  closely  analogous  to  boiling  in  a  vacuum, 
the  gasi's,  oils,  and  tars  are  liberated  from 
tlie  coal  at  a  comparati\ely  low  temjiera- 
ture,  the  maximiun  within  the  retort  seldom 
if  ever  e.xecH-ding  1,2(X)°  F.  The  oils  are 
thus  expelled  as  vaj)ors  without  being 
bi-oken  down  by  heat  into  gast>s.  Kscaj)- 
ing  as  vapors,  they  are  readily  condensible 
into  liquid  oils  after  their  removal  from 
the  retort 

"This  process  of  coking  is  continuous, 
Avith  never  more  than  250  pounds  of  coal 
in  any  one  retort  at  any  one  time.  .  .  . 
The  speed  of  the  treatment  is  adjustable 
within  limits  i)ermitting  of  a  variation  in 
tile  length  of  tim(>  that  the  coal  within  the 
retort  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  heat 
from  without.  The  quality  of  the  coke — 
that  is,  its  volatile  content — may  thus  be 
governed  as  icquirements  may  dictate. 
It  is  thus  possibU'  to  make  either  a  met- 
allurgical coke  containing  2  per  ctnt. 
Aohiiile  or  a' high-grade  domestic  fuel,  one 
that  is  comparable  to  and  that  will  behave 
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almost.  i'x:i('tl\'  lil<('  aiil  hriicilc,  conlaiiiiiifj 
10  per  ('(Mit.  volatile  iiiatlcr.  Tlic  domcsfic 
fuel  ma(I(>  hy  this  process  is,  of  course, 
liglitei',  \()hime  I'or  Nolimie,  llian  is  an- 
tliracile  coal.  11  it>iiites  much  more 
readily.  ('li(>niically  lhej"uels  an^  almost, 
identical,  and  their  actions  in  fnrnace  or 
stove  are  exactly  similar  excei)t  that  this 
fuel  yields  a  fin^  somewhat  more  flexible — 
that  is,  one  that-  A\ill  res|)ond  more  (piickly 
to  a  variation  in  drafting.  Fuel  of  this 
kind  made  from  W(>stern  coals  burns  to  a 
fin(\  poM'dery,  ^\hit(>  ash  ^\'ithout  the  least, 
sufigestion  of  clinl<ering." 


DRYING  WOOD   BY  SOAKING  IT 


THE  ordinary  "seasoning"  of  wood  is  a 
tpdious  process,  alt  ho  tlio  superior 
strength  of  dried  wood  makes  it  desira})lo 
for  building  ])urposes  of  all  sorts,  (^uri- 
oiisly  enough,  M'ood  that  has  been  soaking 
in  water  for  a  long  time  dries  out  quicker, 
tho  it  may  contain  vastly  more  moisture, 
than  fresh  or  "green"  wood.  The  reason 
is  that  in  green  ^\'ood  the  pores  are  ob- 
structed by  resins  and  other  semisolids,  and 
Avhen  these  are  dissolved  or  washed  away 
the  drying-out  process  is  quick  and  easy. 
We  leai'U  from  EiKjinecrituj  and  Contracting 
(Chicago,  jVIaj'  21)  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  utilize  these  facts  in  season- 
ing rail waj'- ties.  Kiln-drying,  we  are  told, 
is  satisfactory  only  with  small  sticks. 
Beyond  certain  dimensions,  the  outside 
layers  dry  first  and  shrink,  causing  cracks 
and  spoiling  the  wood.     Says  the  writer: 

"In  early  English  practise  the  seasoning 
of  large  sticks  was  carried  on  by  immer- 
sion in  sea-water  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
more  or  less,  the  saps  and  resins  were 
dissolved  and  washed  out,  and  the  pores 
of  the  wood  left  open  and  filled  only  by 
Avater.  The  subsequent  drying  was  then 
easily,  quickly,  and  uniformly  carried  on 
throughout  the  stick,  and  the  resultant  de- 
posit of  salt  acted  as  an  antiseptic  just  as 
the  creosote  does  in  the  modern  ijroeess. 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  season- 
ing possible,  or  ever  accomplished. 

' '  In  experiments  made  in  the  last  two 
years  invoh^ing  an  entirely  new  process  of 
drying  timber  an  effort  was  made  to  use 
the  same  process  that  nature  does,  and  dis- 
sohe,  neutralize,  or  wash  out  the  sap  and 
other  liquids  or  semiliquids  which  obstruct 
and  close  the  pores,  and  to  do  this  wdthin  a 
reasonable  time,  much  faster  than  nature 
unassisted  can  accomplish  the  work.  Hot 
Avater  is  more  effectiA'e  than  cold  water, 
and  hot  Aapor  of  water  is,  in  sonie  cases, 
still  more  so.  In  the  new  process,  Avhich  is 
simplicity  itself  in  theory,  alt  ho  the  best 
form  of  mechanical  application  took  much 
time  and  thought  to  study  out,  warm 
Aapor,  or,  in  other  AA^ords,  Avarm  air,  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  is  circulated  among 
the  ties.  The  liquid  components  of  the 
saps  and  resins,  filling  the  Aesicles  them- 
sehes,  expand  Avith  the  heat  and  force 
their  Avay  out,  to  be  diluted  and  carried 
away  bj'  the  Avarm  Aapor.  After  some 
hours  of  this  treatment,  the  amount  of 
moisture  is  reduced  bj^  A^ery  slow  degrees, 
until,  at  the  end,  it  is  practically  dry  and 
the  timber  is  remoA'ed  AAith  not  more  than 
5   ]ier   cent,    of   jnoisture   left   in   it.      The 


The  New 
WORM  DRIVE 

SELDEN 
SPECIAL 

^2185 


Orders  for  the  SELDEN  SPECIAL 

Received  from  Hundreds  of  Manufacturers, 
Farmers,  Retail  Merchants,  etc.,  Express  the 
Judgment  of  Buyers  Well  Qualified  to  Judge 

a  Motor  Truck 


When  we  presented  the  SELDEN 
SPECIAL  at  ^2185,  a  month  ago,  as 
the  truck  to  meet  the  present-day 
demand  for  HIGH  QUALITY 
CONSTRUCTION  at  MODER- 
ATE COST,  we  did  so  with  the  firm 
belief  that  this  remarkable  achieve- 
ment in  motor  truck  manufacture 
would  meet  with  widespread  ac- 
ceptance. 

To-day  we  are  gratified  to  have  our 
judgment  substantiated  by  the  judg- 
ment of  hundreds  of  manufacturers, 
farmers,  retail  merchants,  etc. — sub- 
stantiated by  numerous  orders  which 
have  come  to  us  for  the  SELDEN 
SPECIAL  from  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Widely  different  kinds  of  industry 
are  represented  in  the  flood  of  orders 
which  we  have  received — which  is  an 
indication  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
SELDEN  SPECIAL  to  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  a   hauling  problem 


1%    tons   capa- 


requiring  a  truck  ot 
city. 

Manufacturing  facilities  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  period  of  the  war 
have  enabled  us  to  standardize  pro- 
duction of  this  model  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  can  sell  the  SELDEN 
SPECIAL  at  a  price  far  below  its 
value. 

Present  conditions  seem  to  indicate 
that  sales  of  the  SELDEN  SPECIAL 
will  be  limited  only  by  the  number 
of  trucks  which  we  can  build.  The 
phenomenal  and  spontaneous  demand 
for  this  model  has  produced  an  in- 
flux of  calls  from  our  distributors  for 
increased  allotments,  but  by  further 
increasing  our  manufacturing  facil- 
ities, we  expect  to  be  able  to  fill  all 
orders  promptly. 

The  Selden  Line  of  IN-BUILT 
QUALITY  Trucks  comprises  mod- 
els of  1,  1?^,  2,  3^  and  5  Ton  capa« 
cities— all  WORM  Drive. 


Ask  us  to  send  you  Specifications  of  the  SELDEN 

SPECIAL — the  truck  that  meets  the  needs  of  to-day 

for  QUALITY  CONSTRUCTION'  at  MOD- 

ERATE  COST. 

SELDEN  TRUCK  SALES  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


#;[•) 
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should  be  in 
every  tool  box 

Over  a  niijlion  motorists  pro- 
tect themselves  against  punc- 
tures and  avoid  delays  — l>y 
carrying  the  Shaler  5-Minute 
Vulcanizer  in  their  cars.  It 
saves  time  and  repair  hills — 
makes  it  unnecessar}-  to  carry 
vS5  to  v$25  worth  of  spare  tuhes 
that  deteriorate.  With  a  Shaler 
you  can  repair  tubes  out  in  the 
country — as  good  as  new^^ — in  5 
minutes  without  delay  or  an- 
noyance. It  works  automati- 
cally— never  fails. 

The  outfit  includes  the  \'ulcanizcr 
— 12  Patch-(S:-Heat  Units  (6  round  for 
jninctures  and  6  oblong  for  cuts) — 
price  complete  $1.50.  Extra  Patcli- 
&  -  Heat  I'nits,  75  cents  a  dozen. 
Prices  are  slightly  higher  west  of 
the  Rockies  and  in"Canada. 

All  Accessory  Dealers  Sell  It 

C.  A.  SHALER  COMPANY 

1204  Fourth  Street       Waupun,  Wisconsin 

Ask  your  dealer  or  wrilefor  booklet. 


Tenpis  Taught'  by  an  Expert 


irj  Modern  Tennis,  liy  I'.  A.  Vailo.  A  Ui.inMiBli.  export  ili'si'iiptiim 
c.f  llie  iiMin-i|ilcs  imil  iiicl  hc'ls  used  Itv  the  International  i'li:iiiipi"ns. 
4S  pliotOKJapli-i  iif  M.r..Mi'/lilin,  llr.."l.i>s.  Williuiiis,  ot.-..  in  a.li"M. 
Cloth,  by  mail,  $2.i6.    Funk  &  WagnaUs  Company,  New  York. 


The  Motrola 

Winds  any  make  or  model  phonograph 
electrically.  Easily  allathed  without 
marring  woodwork  —  positive  in  opei- 
alion.  Simply  touch 
button  to  wind  y 
phonograph. 


Write  us  today  or  ask  your  dealer. 
JONES-MOTROLA,  Inc. 

29  West  35th  St.  57  E.  .laclison  Blvd. 

New  York  <:iiicn)to 
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rapidity  witli  wliieh  this  i.s  done  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  sticks  and  the  nature  of 
the  timber,  just  as  it  does  in  other  methods, 
but  no  subject  has  yet  been  found  Avliicli 
did  not,  in  th(;  end,  yield  to  treatment. 
C^aro  is  taken  not  to  let  the  temperature 
of  the  kiln  get  a])ove  160°  F.,  so  that  no 
injury  may  bo  done  to  the  fil)er  of  the  wood. 

"It  is  believed  that  tim])er  treated  in  this 
Avay  is  indestructible,  exee2)t  by  fire,  so  long 
as  it  is  kept  dry;  and  even  without  further 
treatment  it  wiU  undoubtedly  long  outlast 
unseasoned  material.  In  this  condition  it 
is,  of  course,  •well-suited  to  recf^ive  the 
creosote  treatment,  but  instead  of  this 
expensive  treatment  a  water-proofing  coat- 
ing, costing  much  less,  is  used 

"The  i)rospeet  which  is  opened  up  by  this 
])rocess  is  something  more  than  mereh' 
getting  the  equivalent  of  the  creosoted  lie 
at  a  less  cost.  It  is,  besides,  the  i)oten- 
liality  of  using  for  ties  timbers  which  are 
now  useless  for  the  piu*pose,  or  nearly  so. 
The  northern  birch,  for  instance,  is  a  strong 
reliable  wood,  used  hy  the  Indians  for 
c\'ery  purpose  requiring  a  hard  wood,  but 
unavailable  for  ties  or  bridge-limbers  on 
account  of  its  supex-abundant  sap  and  its 
consequent  tendencj'  to  rot  rapidly.  The 
poplar  and  balsam  are  others  for  which 
there  is  at  present  i>ractically  no  demand. 
These  timbers  are  particularly  interesting 
lo  us  just  now  on  account  of  the  recent 
opening  up  by  the  railways  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  northern  forests,  of  which, 
with  spruce  and  jack-pine,  these  are  the 
main  constituents.  The  use  of  these  woods 
for  commercial  purposes  means  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  railways  in  reduced  cost 
of  ties  and  in  freight." 


MAKING  NEAR  BEER 


NEXT  to  making  a  drink  with  a  van- 
ishing alcoholic  content  comes  the 
art  of  making  an  ordinary  alcoholic  drink, 
and  then  taking  the  alcohol  out.  As  pure 
alcohol  is  tasteless,  the  residue  retains  the 
flavor  of  the  original,  altho,  as  the  Pullman 
porter  said,  "it  lacks  tlie  authority."  As 
Uncle  Sam,  however,  objects  to  authorities 
that  come  into  conflict  with  his  own,  every 
brewer  in  the  United  States  will  soon  have 
either  to  shut  up  shop  or  adapt  his  plant 
to  changed  conditions.  Says  Populcir 
Science  Motiihly  (New  York,  June): 

"Some  of  the  brewers  ha\c  already  made 
radical  changes,  turning  tlu^  costly  equip- 
ment of  their  i)lants  to  work  on  new, 
unfamiliar,  yet  i)rofltable  products;  others 
are  preparing  to  quit  lousiness  of  any  kind; 
a  few  l)elieve  tliat  future  legislation  will 
permit  them  to  brow  2  per  cent,  beer,  and 
they  are  relying  on  the  ingenuity  of  the 
e.xj)ert  industrial  chemist  to  discoxcr  a 
waj-  to  save  machinery  that  cost  the  brewer 
millions  of  dollars  from  going  to  the  scrap- 
heaj).  The  manufacture  of  wholesome 
soft  drinks  or  of  si)iriluous  beverages  with 
th(!  alcoholic  kick  taken  from  tlu-m  seems 
to  be  one  way  out  of  the  situation.  A  new 
and  improved  i)rocess  for  rcnio\ing  or  re- 
ducing the  alcohol  in  any  kind  of  alcoholic 
be\(>rage,  especially  beer,  has  been  in- 
vented by  Herman  ITeuser,  of  Chicago. 
Broadly  si)eaking,  this  ])rocess  consists  of 
continuously  flowing  the  beverage  in  a 
thin  sheet   or  film  over  th(>  vertical  or  in- 


clined zone  of  an  evaporator,  preferably 
a  vacuum  pan,  all  the  while  sul>jecting  the 
liquor  to  intense  latent  heat  of  steam 
between  the  walls  or  shells  of  the  con- 
tainer. By  this  means  the  beer  is  boiled 
momentarily  and  its  alcoholic  content  is 
instantaneously  reduced.  In  the  case  of 
beer,  in  prior  processes,  prolonged  ])oiling 
at  high  temperatures  results  in  a  brew 
which,  tho  safely  dealcoholized,  has  a 
distinctly  unpleasant  taste  and  odor.  By 
the  Heu.ser  process,  it  is  claimed,  the 
original  quality  and  characteristics  of  the 
beverage — such  as  taste,  odor,  and  foami- 
ness — are  retaim'd,  owing  to  th(i  quickness 
of  e.xpo.sure  to  the  boiling  action." 


ROAD-BUILDING  BY   WIND-POWER 


TN  the  New -Mexican  deserts,  county 
-*■  I'oad-builders  are  enlisting  the  aid  of 
the  Avinds  in  their  work,  with  notable 
success,  we  learn  from  an  article  in  The 
Voiti prest-Air  Mogazine  (New  York,  May). 
Th(!  ingenious  author  of  this  method  is  said 
in  this  nuigazine  to  bo  D.  W.  Jones, 
district  highway  superintendent,  of  Currj-, 
De  Baca,  Guadalupe,  and  Roosevelt 
counties.  Ignoring  all  conventional  meth- 
ods of  road-building  across  sand  wastes, 
he  has  constructed  about  eighty  miles  of 
highway  simply  by  mak-iiig  a  trench 
through  the  sand,  exteiuliug  it  dowai  to  the 
clay  bottom,  and  then  letting  the  desert 
Avinds  finish  the  job.     We  read: 

"First,  tests  of  the  Jones  sj'stem  were 
made  on  the  Delphos  road,  in  Roosevelt 
C/Ounty.  This  experimental  strip  in- 
cluded a  nine-mile  sand  stretch,  seven 
mil(>s  of  which  consisted  of  sand  more 
than  thirty  inches  deep  with  pockets  of 
unknown  depth.  The  work  was  handled 
by  a  State  highway  crew  under  Jones's 
super\ision. 

"Following  the  clearing  of  the  fight  of 
way  of  grass  and  weeds,  the  first  step  in  the 
experiment,  the  sand  was  taken  out  down 
to  hard-pan.  RemoA^al  was  accomplished 
with  Fresno  scrapers,  and  deposited  in 
Avasle  stacks  at  some  ten  feet  from  either 
edge  of  the  cut.  Bottom  width  of  the  cut 
was  a])i)roximately  twelve  feet.  Between 
high  Avails  of  loose  sand  a  narrow  strip  of 
clay  road  Avas  constructed  and  left  to  Avind 
action.  Spring  and  fall  winds  swept  aAvay 
the  sand  remaining  on  the  surface  of  the 
clay  and  Avidened  the  strip  from  its  original 
twelve-foot  siKin  to  thirty-five  feet  oAer 
all  for  the  entire  nine-mile  length. 

"Unusual  irr(>gularity  marked  the  clay 
surface,  Avhile  sand-i)ockets  ranged  from 
thirty  inches  to  five  feet  in  de])th.  Grading 
of  the  surface  Avas  dilayed  until  the  Avaste 
stacks  by  the  roadside  had  disappeared 
and  the  Avidening  of  the  surface  by  Avind 
action  had  taken  place.  Where  pockets 
AV(>re  less  than  thirty  inches  deep  they  were 
left  to  Avind  action  and  A-ehicle-travel  to 
eradicate.  Where  pockets  greater  than 
thirty  inches  in  depth  existed,  clay  was 
hauled  to  fill  them. 

"After  thr(>e  years'  lest  the  Delphos 
road  experiment  proA'cd  so  successful  that 
the  Jones  plan  Avas  adt)ptcd  on  a  dozen 
dilTcrent  sand-beds  in  eight  other  counties 
of  the  State.  .  .  .  Tavo  stretches  included 
more  than  thirty  miles  of  sand-beds,  sand- 
hills, and  sand-dunes,  and  other  obstacles 
of  this  nature.  At  present  all  of  these 
roads  art>  open  to  traffic,  and  in  almost 
cA-ery  instance  the  worst  stretches  i)r(>Ai()us 
to  the  Jones  treatment  now  are  the  best." 
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a  Wh  i  p 


To  a  Spirited  Horse 


The  GASO LATER  ''whips  up''  your  gasoline 
engine  and  gets  more  action  out  of  it  than  was 
ever  thought  possible.  It  is  a  metallic  gasket,  bearing  a 
crossbar  carrying  a  Turbine,  which  is  placed  between  the 
Carburetor  and  the  Intake  Manifold.  This  Turbine  is  rap- 
idly whirled  by  the  suction  from  the  Intake;   completely 

shattering  the  gasoline  globules  in  the  mixture  before  it  reaches  the  com- 
bustion chamber. — Result,  practically  100  per  cent  combustion,  leaving 
nothing  to  form  carbon  and  increasing  mileage  more  than  30  per  cent. 

All  the  argument  in  the  world  will  not  be  as  convincing  as  a  trial.  The 
GASOLATER  is  made  for  all  makes  of  cars  and  we  guarantee  its  per- 
formance to  3'our  entire  satisfaction,  or  refund  your  money. 

P    •  ,     1-inch  size  (Fords),  $7.SO;   1 '4-inch   size,  $10.00 

rilC&S,     11^. inch    size,   $12. SO;    21-inch    size,   $15.00 

Get  a  GASOLATER — test  it  on  yoM«*  own  car  for 
10  days  and  if  it  does  not  "prove  out,"  we  will 
refund  your  money.  There  are  absolutely  no 
"strings"  to  this  offer.  We  know  it  will  do 
what  we  claim. 

The  elimination  and  prevention  of  carbon 
alone  is  wonderful — the  guaranteed  in- 
crease of  over  30  per  cent  in  mileage  per 
gallon  saves  much  money. 


Here's  What  It  Does 

1.  Eliminates  and  prevents  carbon. 

2.  Eliminates,  to  a  large  degree,  the 
grinding  of  valves. 

3.  Eliminates  the  necessity  of  clean- 
ing spark  plugs. 

4.  Eliminates  carbon  from  piston 
rings,  thus  assuring  high 
compression. 

5.  Brings    combustion    in    cylinders 
to  highest  point. 

6.  Saves   more    than  30    per  cent  in 
gasoline  bills. 

7.  Brings  your  engine  to  the  highest 
possible  efficiency. 

Here's  Our  Guarantee 

The  GASOLATER  is  sold  under  positive 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction.  \'our  money 
will  be  cheerfully  refunded,  without 
question,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  after  To- 
days' trial  that  it  will  do  all  we  claim.  You 
are  made  the  judge,    ^'ou  risk  nothing. 

To  Attach  the   GASOLATER 

The  GASOLATER  can   be   attached  to  any  car.  by 
anyone,  in  a  few  minutes.     No  special  tools  needed. 
No    drilling,    defacement   of  disarrangemeiit    of   the 
motor.    Simply    remove    the    two   bolts   binding 
Carburetor  to   Intake    Manifold,  insert    the 
GASOL.ATER  and  rebind  with  the  two  longer  ^ 

bolts  furnished  with  the  device.   To  remove  ^ 

GASOLATER — simply  reverse  the  process  . 

and  the  motor  stands  exactly  as  at  first.  ^ 

Our  patents  have  just    been    allowed.      We  are  supplying  the  dealers  as  fast  ^      ^* 

as  possible.     If  they  have  not    yet    reached    your    dealer,   fill    out    the   coupon  -       ^. 

and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  ^       " 

Martin-Lumaghi  Mfg.  Co. 

Saint  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

The  GASOLATER  is 
just  as  effective  on 
any  Gas  or  Gasoline 
Motor,  whether  in 
Car,  Truck,  Trac- 
tor, Motor  Boat, 
Airplane  or  /  -^^ 

Stationary  '**" 

Engine. 
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Real  Co-Operation 
With  Advertisers 


CO-OPERATION!     As  applied  to  the  relations  between 
Southern    newspapers    and    "foreign''    advertisers,    the 

word  "co'Operation''  means  active,  ACTUAL  assistance  by 

the   business   department   of  the   newspaper   in   helpmg   the 

advertiser   to   introduce   his   goods   to  the   retail   DEALER. 

Perhaps   no   two   papers   have  exactly  the   same   plan.      But 

the  result  is  the  same.      The  goods  get  into  the  local  stores; 

the  advertising  gets  them  out  to  the  consumer. 

If  you  want  to  market  your  products  among  the  pros^ 
perous,  worth'V/hile  people  of  the  South,  you  will  be  inter- 
ested m  hearing  about  the  co-operation  these  newspapers 
offer  advertisers.      Inquiries  -will  bring  prompt  responses. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser' 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 
Ft.  Smith  Southwest  American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 


GEORGIA— Contd. 

Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News  &  Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin-City 

Sentinel 


SOUTH  CAROLIN\ 
Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  & 
Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  & 
Evening  American 


{PREPARED  BY  MASSEXCALE  ADMiRTLSlXG 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


COAL'S  FAMILY  TKKi: 


AMMONIA,  aspirin,  carbolic  acid,  in- 
digo, oil  of  wintorfjroon,  sa(!cliariii, 
toilet -wator — -this  is  not  a  druggist's 
catalog,  but  just  the  first  names  of  a 
tew  of  tlio  members  of  the  Coal  faniily. 
The  Chemical  Department  of  Barrett  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  has  just  presented 
to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  a  chart  showing  this  family 
tree.  Over  200  direct  descendants  of  old 
King  Coal  are  indicated  on  the  chart, 
and,  each  in  its  proper  place,  th(^  desccMi- 
dants  are  represented  by  ty])i(;al  speci- 
mens. Stated  in  the  form  of  the  Bil)lical 
genealogies,  saj's  a  i-ecent  press-bulletin 
of  the  Museum,  the  tree  wouhl  run  some- 
what in  this  way: 

"Coal  begat  Gas,  Gas   Liquor,  Tar,  and 

Coke. 
Tar   begat    Light    Oil,  Middle    Oil,   and 

Heavy  Oil. 
Heavy   Oil  begat   Crude   Carbolic  Acid 

(which   begat   Phenol,    Cresols,   anfl 

Disinfectant),  Lamp  Black,  and  An- 

thracin  Oil. 
Anthracin    Oil    begat    Crude    Atithracin 

and  Anthracin   Lubricating  Grease. 
Crude  Anthracin  begat  Anthracin,  which 

begat    Anthi'aquinon,    which    begat 

Quinazarin,    which    begat    Alezainn 

Astrol. 
"Of  course,  these  relationships  might 
be  more  lucidly  exprest  in  modern  fashion. 
We  too  often  hear:  'Your  father  was 
my  father's  cousin,  and  their  uncle  mar- 
ried your  father's  sister-in-law's  mother.' 
So,  on  the  Avhole,  it  may  ))e  less  confusing 
to  say  simply  of  a  branch  of  the  Coal 
family:  'Aniline  Black  descended  from 
Hydrochlorid,  which  came  from  Anilin, 
which  came  from  Nitrobenzol,  which 
came  from  Pure  Benzol,  which  came  from 
Crude  Benzol,  which  came  from  Light 
Oil,  which  came  from  Tar,  which  came 
from  Coal. 

"To  the  average  observer,  however, 
the  exact  sequence  of  relationship  is  less 
important  than  the  surprizing  inequality 
of  attainment  exhibited  by  the  members 
of  the  Coal  family.  There  is  the  plain 
and  unpretentious  side  of  the  house,  which 
is  represented  by  such  sober,  if  useful, 
members  as  Paint,  Pipe  Coating,  Paving 
and  Roofing,  Insulation  and  Water- 
proofing. Arrived  at  a  higher  plane  than 
these  are  Prussian  Blue,  Ammonia,  In- 
digo, and  Anilin  Dyes.  And  holding  so 
en\'iable  a  position,  socially,  that  the 
uninitiated  do  not  guess  their  lowly  origin, 
fragrant  Toilet  Waters  and  Perfumes 
reign  elegantly. 

"Differences  in  temperament,  too,  run 
the  whole  gamut  from  the  slow  Pitch 
to  the  volatile  Naphtha,  from  the  dull 
but  diligent  Graphite  to  the  brilliant 
Orange  and  nearly  as  brilliant,  but  also 
•fast,'  Red  Dye. 

"But,  of  course,  in  so  large  a  family, 
marked  indi\'idual  differences  are  to  be 
expected.  Evolution  performs  its  marvels 
here  as  elsewhere,  worldug  through  such 
agencies  as  distillation,  combination,  pre- 
cipitation, and  condensation.  And  liquid, 
powder,  crystal,  or  solid,  from  tar  to  per- 
fume, these  all  have  equally  legitimate 
claims  to  one  royal  lineage." 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


I'KACL   PKKLIMINAKIKS 

•June  11. — The  investigation  of  the  United 
States  Senate  into  the  "Treaty  leak" 
com(>s  to  an  abrupt  eiul  when  Thomas 
W.  Lamoiil,  a  nuimber  of  the  (irm  of 
.].  V.  Morgan  &,  Co.,  states  that  whii(> 
representing  the  United  Stales  Treasury 
Department  at  the  Peace  ( "onference 
lie  gave  another  part  tier  of  the  (irm  a 
copy  of  the  text. 

.June  12. — A  complete  ac^cord  has  be<'n 
nnvched  in  principh*  on  all  questions 
connected  with  (he  rei)Iy  to  (ierman 
count('r-i)r()p()sa!s.  Among  other  things 
it  is  agreed  that  (iermany  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  League  of  Nations,  upon 
(he  establislunent  of  a  stal)le  govern- 
ment, the  .signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
aiul  the  loyal  (execution  of  the  same. 

A  note  is  sent  by  the  Council  of  Fcmr  to 
Admiral  Kolchak,  head  of  the  All- 
Russian  Goxcrnment  at  Omsk,  extend- 
ing to  him  and  his  associates  the  su|)- 
])ort  of  the  Allies  ui)on  c(»n<li(ion  (ha(  he 
fulfils  certain  denumds  nuuie  by  (he 
(/ouncil  of  Four,  chief  among  wliich  is 
that  requiring  th(s  summoning  of  a 
constituent  assembly. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  (he 
United  States  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  7  orders  a  favorable  re])ort  on  the 
Knox  resolution  demanding  that  the 
League  Covenant  be  separated  from 
the  Treaty. 

•June  13. — Holland  notifi(>s  (he  Peace  Con- 
ference that  she  will  not  particii)ate 
in  the  blockade  against  Germany  in 
the  event  of  the  refusal  of  Gernumy 
to  sign  the  Peace  Treat3\ 

Juue  14. — President  Wilson  says  that  the 
demand  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
contained  in  the  Knox  resolution,  that 
the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  be  separated, 
is  impossible  of  fulfilment. 

June  lo. — Germany  is  to  be  allowed  an 
army  of  200,000  men  for  three  years, 
according  to  one  of  the  concessions  em- 
bodied in  the  revised  Peace  Treaty  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  German 
delegation  soon. 

.June  IG.— The  reply  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  to  Germany's 
counter-proposals  in  the  Peace  Treaty, 
and  a  revised  copy  of  the  Peace  Treat^', 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  German 
Peace  delegates.  Germany  is  given 
seven  days  in  which  to  act,  which 
extends  the  time-limit  to  .June  23. 

Among  the  changes  in  the  revised  Peace 
Treaty  are  included  a  pl(4)iscite  for 
Upper  Silesia;  frontier  rectifications  in 
West  Prussia;  temporary  increase  of 
the  German  Army  from  100,000  to 
200,000  men;  declaration  of  the  in- 
tention to  submit  within  a  month  of 
signature  a  list  of  those  accused  of 
violations  and  customs  of  war;  as- 
surance of  membership  in  the  League 
of  Nations  in  the  near  future  if  Germany 
fulfils  her  obligations. 

June  17. — The  German  Cabinet  sitting  at 
Weimar  to  consider  the  Peace  Treaty 
is  said  to  be  evenh'  divided  for  and 
against  signing,  seven  being  willing  to 
sign  and  seven  declaring  thej'  will  not 
sign.  The  opinion  prevails  in  Berlin 
that  it  is  impossible  to  sign  the  Treaty. 
In  anticipation  of  a  possible  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  sign,  the 
Allies  have  600,000  men  ready  to  begin 
an  invasion  of  Germany. 


THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

June  11. — Germans  in  cities  and  towns 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from  the 
bridge-heads   occupied    by    the   Allied 
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Iwcryj  lime  /  .^ce  a 
man  dr.v  nfi  without 
humpcrs  I  finow  it's 
Am  /ir»t  car. " 

JEM  COE 
The  Traffic  Cop 


And  in  rear, 
tank  to  suffer- 
touched. 


You  are  right  It 
has  no  cheap  end! 

If  there  is  no  Bumppr 
in  front,  even  a  minor 
collision  can  easily 
smash  up  $25  worth 
of  fenders  and  lamps. 
Double  that  if  the 
radiator  is  jammed! 

there  are  fenders  and  gas 
—even  if  the  body  is  un- 


Collision-Proof 
Bumpers 

belong  on  your  car,  front  and  rear.  They 
won't  cost  you  a  cent — in  fact,  they  will 
show  you  a  profit  in  damage  prevented 
before  you  have  had  them  a  season. 

Bumps,  even  very  severe  ones,  don't  injure 
these  Bumpers.  Blows  are  tossed  off  by 
lithe,  supple,  unbreakable  springs.  Attach- 
ments can't  rattle. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you.     If 
stock,  write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
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Westinghouse 

W      W  STARTING.  LIGHTING   ^^  a  IGNITION  EQUIPMENT 


"  More  than  T w  ice  as  Many  Makes 
are  Westinghouse-Equipped" 


Stand  on  any  busy  street  corner 
and  watch  the  stream  of  traffic  flow 
past.  Automobile  after  automo- 
bile, first  one  make,  then  another, 
the  line  seems  endless. 

How  unlike  they  are  for  all  their 
similarity  to  one.  another.  Cer- 
tainly car  and  truck  builders  diff"er 
in  their  ideas  of  design  and  con- 
struction. 

Yet  if  the  electrical  equipment 
of  those  cars  and  trucks  were  on 
the  outside  instead  of  under  the 
hood,  you  would  discover  unusual 
agreement  among  builders  of  auto- 
mobiles on  one  point — the  use  of 
Westinghouse  units  for  this  im- 
portant task. 

Big  cars  and  small  cars,  light 
trucks  and  heavy  trucks,  you  would 
see  the  name  "Westinghouse"  pass 
with  a  frequency  that  would  prob- 
ably be  surprising. 

For  while  you  doubtless  appre- 


ciate that  Westinghouse  occupies 
a  pre-eminent  position  in  the 
electrical  world,  you  perhaps  do 
not  realize  how  far  it  has  carried 
its  leadership  into  the  field  of 
electrical  equipment  for  the  auto- 
mobile. 

If  all  the  makes  of  electrically 
equipped  cars  and  trucks  pro- 
duced in  America  were  to  pass 
as  you  watched,  you  would  see 
the  name  "Westinghouse''  on 
the  automobiles  of  more  than 
twice  as  many  builders  as  use 
any  other  starting  and  lighting 
system. 

This,  perhaps,  would  not  be 
remarkable  were  Westinghouse 
cheaper  than  other  electrical 
equipment,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  not  only  doesn't  cost  less  but  it 
costs  more. 

Could  you  ask  any  better  evi- 
dence of  Westinghouse  superiority 
than  this? 
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Westinghouse 

W     W  STARTING.  LIGHTING   ^^  &  IGNITION  EQUIPMENT/ 


These   52   Automobiles   Depend  on  Westinghouse 

In  the  following  list  you  will  find  the  names  of  such  high-priced  cars  as  Pierce-Arrow, 
Locomobile,  Mercer  and  Cunningham,  and  of  moderately-priced  cars,  such  as  Chandler, 
Hupmobile,  Chalmers  and  others.  This  is  evidence  not  only  of  the  quality  of  Westing- 
house  Equipment  but  also  of  the  fact  that  whatever  the  price  of  the  car,  the  automobile 
manufacturer  who  is  interested  in  performance  first  doesn't  hesitate  to  pay  a  little  more 
to  insure  starting  and  lighting  satisfaction. 


PASSENGER 

Halladay 

Standard 

Parker 

CARS 

Hupmobile 

Stearns 

Titan 

American 

Jones 

MOTOR 

Vim 

Anderson 

Kline  Kar 

TRUCKS 

FUNERAL 

Case 
Chalmers  Six- 

Lexington 
Locomobile 

Durable 
Garford 

CARS 

ThirtJ' 

McFarlan  Six 

Gersix 

Bradley  Ford 

Chandler 

Mercer 

Gramm-Bern- 

Cunningham 

Climbers 

Metz 

stein 

Riddle 

Crawford 

Murray 

Indiana 

Rock  Falls 

Cunningham 

National  High- 

Master Trucks 

FIRE 

Daniels 

way  Six 

Oneida 

APPARATII 

Dort 

Pan  American 

Pierce-Arrow* 

r^ir  l^  r\E\r\  l  \j 

Dorris 

Pennsy 

Republic* 

American-La- 
France 

F.  I.  A.  T. 

Pierce-Arrow 

Riker* 

Seagrave 

Glide  Light  Six 

Revere 
Rock  Falls 

(Locomobile) 
Service* 

Gray-Dort 

*Optional 

n 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &    MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Automobile  EQuipment  Department 

General  Sales  Office,  New  York  City :   110-114  West  42na  Street 

Works.  Newark.  N.J. 


Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
at  Forty-second  Street. 


Lf 
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the  finest  reproducing 
phonograph 

A  LL  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists  sing 
best  for  the  Steger 
Phonograph.  It  plays  all 
records  correctly — with- 
out change  of  parts. 

This  Steger  masterpiece — 
its  principles  of  construction 
—  the  patented  Steger  tone 
arm  and  wonderful  Steger  tone 
chamber  bring  to  you  a  genu- 
ine reproduction  —  the  true 
voice  of  the  artist. 

Of  elegant  design  and  ster- 
ling construction,  the  Steger 
commands  the  attention  of  all 
music  lovers.  See  it — hear  it, 
play  it  yourself.  Steger 
dealers  everywhere.  Style 
book  sent  on  request. 

Prices  $60  to  $1250 

STEGER  &  SONS 
PIANO  MFG.  COMPANY 

Founded  by  John  V     Slei^cr,  187!' 

Steger  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Factories:    Stegt>\    Iltinoi^ .    ivk'^re  the 
"Lincoln*'  and  '*Dixie^*  lligh'jvoys  meet 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  I>oiibIe  niileap:e,  prevent 
blowouts  and  i)unctiireH.  Ka^ily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  aiid_  over  in  Beveral  tirea. 
Thuusatida  sold.  Detaila  free.    Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co. »  Dept.316  Cincinnati,  0. 


AskOldBiU 
about  the 


LEEDAWL 

DOLLAR  COMPASS 


He  knows!  "Take  one  wherever  you  go, 
Son,"says01d  Bill.  "It's  a  mighty  com- 
forting thing  to  have  along." 

The  I.EEDAWL  i.s  the  only  guaranteed  Compass 
8t$l.    Sensitive  arrow-shaped  needle— no  miKtakintr 
north  and  south,  lieavy  tempered 
steel  point,   silvered  metal  di:d. 
Non-tarnishinK  wliitt;  metal  case. 

Olh<'r    Taylor  Comiiasses 
shown  by  your  <lealer: 


Flodinl  $2.00 

MaKnupole  rl.50 
Aiirapolu 
l^itenito 


X2.r>U 
$2.00 


Mera<]iul  $2. 51) 
Cei'livnito  jrt.ou 
(■vduwl 

UsaniUt 


$2.25 
M.SO 

PrIci'K  i  n  (Canada  and  Far  Wuat  pro- 
portionally biicber. 

If  unobtalnablolncally.ri'niitdirACt 
to  us,  sundiojl  deular's  name. 

^yhr/asfnwK/it  Companies 
RocheHtcr,  N.  Y.       ,,„ 


armies  are  reported  to  be  preparing  for 
Allied  invasion  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  Germany  to  sign  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

•June  12. — According  to  advices  from  Lon- 
don, indications  are  that  a  Communist 
government  will  be  proclaimed  in 
Austria  soon.  The  best  a^  ailable  in- 
formation is  to  the  effect  that  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  Austrian  Army  is  Bol- 
shevik. The  Communists  are  ex]>ected 
to  ally  themselves  -with  the  Hungarian 
Reds. 

June  14. — On  the  expiration  of  the  lilti- 
nuitum  of  the  Allies  to  the  Hungarian 
Soriet  Ciovernment,  the  former  im- 
mediately began  military  action.  French 
troops  having  anived  at  Press))urg, 
southeast  of  Vienna. 

Kussian  Bolslte^  ik  troops  are  said  to  have 
crossed  the  Galiciaii  boundary  wilh  the 
evident  intention  of  joining  tlie  Hun- 
garian Reds  wIkmi  tlie  Hungarian 
frontier  is  reached. 

According  to  a  well-informed  German 
source  in  Amsterdam  the  former  Kaiser 
and  former  Cn)wn  IMnce  will  return 
to  ( rermany  as  soon  as  the  Peace  Treaty 
is  signed.  Demonstrations  in  favor  of 
the  restoration  of  the  nu)narchy  take 
place  in  Poseu. 

The  German  JSIajority  Socialist  party 
will  establish  an  international  press 
agency  immediately  after  peace  is 
concluded.  It  will  maintain  special 
correspondents  in  Iht;  various  political 
world  -  centers,  including  Washington. 
Its  purpose  is  to  cover  news  events  from 
th(^  standpoint  of  the  Socialists. 

An  idtimatum  demanding  the  immediate 
continuation  of  the  movement  of 
Polish  troops  across  Germany  is  sent 
to  the  German  GoA^ernment  by  jVIarshal 
Foch.  Orders  were  issued  several  days 
ago  in  Berlin  to  hold  up  the  Polish 
troop-trains. 

June  15. — Czecho-Slovak  efforts  against 
the  Hungarian  tSoviet  troops  appear  to 
have  halted  the  latter,  altho  much 
sanguinary  fighting  is  still  going  on, 
no  quarter  l)eing  giA'en  by  either  side. 

June  1<). — A  riot  takes  place  in  connection 
with  a  Communist  demonstration  in 
Vienna,  a  num})er  of  persons  being 
killed  atid  wotinded.  There  'were 
(),00{)  i)articii)ants  in  the  demonstra- 
tion, which  was  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  release  from  prisoji  of  the 
C^ommunist  leaders. 

June  17. — A  counter-offensive  against  the 
Hungarian  Soriet  tr()o])s  has  been  be- 
gun by  Czech  forces,  in  which  the  Reds 
were  beaten  back,  several  A'illages  being 
ca])tured  ))y  th(>  (^zechs  aftt*r  ten  hours' 
tighling. 
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June  12. — Vigorous  attacks  l)y  the  Lithu- 
anians all  along  the  front  have  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  a  number  of  villages 
from  the  Bolshe\dki.  The  Reds  were 
dispersed  and  energetically  pursued. 

Jun«!  1'^. — A  British  squadron  is  bom- 
barding the  Bolshevik  base  at  Cron- 
stadt  with  heavy  guns,  says  a  Stock- 
holm report.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
H<)lslu"\'iki  ar(>  trying  to  evacuate  the 
lown. 

•luue  1(). — Active  i)rei)arations  are  being 
nuide  for  the  evacuation  of  Petrogratl, 
according  to  a  wireless  dispatch  from 
Moscow  to  London.  The  fall  of 
Cronstadt  is  imminent,  it  is  said. 

June  17. — The  fortress  of  Cronstadt  is 
reported  to  be  on  fire,  according  to  a 
llelsingfors  dispatch.  Seven  Bolshe\ik 
war-shii)s  have  hoisted  the  white  flag, 
it  is  further  reported,  and  will  surrendtT 


The  most  impressive  cf 
the  profound  writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg 
the  renowned  theo- 
logian, philosopher, 
and  scientist. 


Heaven  and  its  Wonders 
and  Hell 

This  632-page  book, 
well  printed,  substan- 
tially bound,  treating 
of  the  life  after  death, 
sent  without  further 
cost  or  obligation  on 
receipt  of  5  cents. 

Write  for  complete  list  of  publications 

The  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society 

Room  772,  3  W   29th  Su  N.  Y. 


A  Good  Home  Drink  for  Everybody 

tvanJ 

NON- INTOXICATING 


S<jon  to  be  named  "  K\:ins'  ('ht;ron:i  Hrv,T:!K<'  "  by  Gov't  ruJitur 
Affords    special     delight    to    those     who    enjoy    a    full 
bodied,    substantial,  nourishing,    satisfying   soft   drink 
with  a  flavor,  tang  and  smack  all  its  own. 

(tror<rt:,  Jinniui f^t-^  "iitl  ltrtilf.ru 

C.  H.  EVANS  &.  SONS.        Estab.  1786,       Hudson,  N.  Y. 

■■  BECOME  A 

JRAFnC  MANAGER-i 

Over  hal  f  a  million  large  shippers  and 
ail  railroads  need  trained  Traffic  Men 
who  know  how  to  route 
shipments,    obtain 
ehortest  mileage,  se- 
cure quickest  deliv- 
eries, classify   goods, 
obtain  lowest  rates. 
Demand  is  ereater  than 
the  supply.    Bi(r  pasitions 
ait  competept  men  at 

$35  to  $100  a  Week 

Fit  yourself  for  a  Traffic 

Manager's  position.  We  teach  you  by  mail— in  spare 
time— at  home  to  qualify  for  one  of  the  BIG  jobs.  Our 
course  is  thorough  —  is  endorsed  by  railroad  officials 
and  large  concerns  everywhere.  Smallcost— easy  pay- 
ments. Write  for  full  details  concerning  the  LaSalle 
Home  Study  Course  in  Traffic  Managment.  Learn  how 
you  can  qualify  for  a  big  traffic  job  while  holding  your 
present  position.    Write  today— NOW! 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  6S2-IC  Chicago 

"The  Warltl's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


AYTON  AIRLES 

-  T 1  R 


Can't  Puncture 
Can't  Blow  Out 

Piers  of  live,  elastic  rubber 

built  about  one  inch  apart  inside 
the  casing  and  \uicanized  or 
welded  to  it  take  the  place  of  an  inner 
tube.  Nothing  can  happen  but  wear. 
3().\.i  and  J()x3' 2  sizes  only — Ford  Sizes.  More 
than  50,000  cars  equipped  with  them  in  6  years. 

BIrf    "X/tf^ne^ir   '"  beconiinK  our  exclusive 
Ig    iVlOney   dealer  in  youreounty.  Tire 


<'xperieiKe  unnecessarx'. 


Write  today  for  terms. 


Dept.  L.  0.,  The  Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  0. 


T 
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l«>  llif  Britsli  s(iii;»(lron  opcratinn'  '"  <'i<^ 
(iiilf  of  Finland. 


FOKLIGN 

.Juno  11.-  A  in()\ cnicnt  is  slarlcHl  in 
Schloswifi-llolslcin  for  an  indcprndciit 
republic. 

Military  forces  ha\t'  hecn  ordered  to 
pn^pare  for  any  enierufncy  in  the  strike 
in  Winnipeg:.  Mayor  (Miarles  F.  (iray 
announces  that  l'urtlu>r  str«'el- rioting 
will  be  the  sifjnal  for  calliiifi  out  the 
militia. 

The  City  of  Juarez,  Mexico,  is  attacked 
by  Villista  forces  under  General  Angeles. 

.June  12. — Several  Japanese  war-ships  have 
been  hurried  to  Shanghai  on  account  of 
the  serious  spread  of  the  anti-Japanese 
agitation  in  that  section  of  Cliiiia. 

,  'rh(>  Portuguese  ('al)inet  has  resigned. 

June  14. — Costa-Ui<;an  government  troops 
fighting  the  revolutionists  are  within 
five  miles  of  th(>  Nicaraguaii  border. 
Nicaragua,  fearing  a  Costa-Hican  in- 
vasion, has  appealed  to  tlie  United 
States  to  land  troops  to  cope  with  the 
situation. 

A  battle  begins  at  Juarez  as  Villa's  forces 
encircle  the  city.  A  panic  breaks  out 
and  hundreds  flee  to  the  American  side. 

June  15. — American  trooj)s  to  the  luimber 
of  3,600  cross  the  international  border 
at  Juarez,  Mexico,  where  a  battle  is  in 
progress  between  Villista  forces  and 
Federal  troops.  The  purpose  of  the 
Americans  is  to  prevent  firing  from  the 
Mexican  side  on  El  Paso,  Texas. 

C^apt.  John  Aleock  and  Lieut.  Arthur  W. 
Brown  make  a  non-stop  flight  in  a 
Viekers-Viniy  bii)lane  across  the  iVtlan- 
tic  Ocean,  from  Newfoundland  to 
Ireland,  in  a  little  over  sixteen  hours, 
the  distance  traversed  being  approxi- 
nlately  1,960  miles. 

Serious  anarchist  and  Bolshevik  disorders 
break  out  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in 
which  two  persons  are  killed  and  a 
number  injured. 

June  16. — Italian  forces  advance  on  the 
frontier  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia 
to  counteract  action  of  the  Jugo-Slavs 
in  the  Klagenfurt  region.  According 
to  the  decision  reaching  Paris,  Klagen- 
furt was  to  be  a  neutral  zone  and  the 
population  was  to  decide  its  own  fate 
by  a  plebiscite. 

Villa  troops  are  driven  from  Juarez  by 
United  States  troops,  and  are  in  flight 
toward  Guadalupe. 

June  17. — President  Carranza's  confiden- 
tial ambassador  to  the  United  States 
sends  a  note  to  the  State  DepartmeAt 
to  the  effect  that  Mexico  considiers  as  !a 
violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  that 
country  the  crossing  of  United  States 
soldiers  into  Mexican  territory,  and  sug- 
gesting that  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
be  had. 

DOMESTIC 

June  11. — The  House  of  Representatives 
votes  to  cut  down  the  Army  to  300,000 
men  and  to  reduce  the  Navy  personnel 
by  a  third. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
convention  at  Atlantic  City  decide  in 
favor  of  2.75  per  cent,  beer  bv  a  vote 
of  26,475  to  4,005. 

Between  15,000  and  25,000  telegraphers 
are  said  to  have  quit  their  posts  as  a 
result  of  the  nation-wide  strike  called 
by  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union. 

June  12. — Demands  of  the  striking  com- 
mercial telegraphers  include  among 
other]  things  the  right  to  belong  to  a 
trade-union  without  restriction,  in- 
creases in  pay,  and  reinstatement  of  all 
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SpringfiQld 
TirQ  GagQ 


^^^ 


'-'^iS^Safet. 


SPRIN(G)F1  ELD     «o  ,5c. ,«,  f^; 


Jc 


an  air  prossure  regulator 


1^%  of  all  Tire  Troubles  are 
Caused  by  Incorrect  Inflation 

Over-inflation  means  hard  riding,  wear  and 
tear  on  your  car,  unnecessary  strain  on  your 
tires  and  tubes,  blow-outs.  Under-inflation 
causes  rim  cuts,  stone  bruises,  punctures,  prema- 
ture  wear,  decreased   tire   and  gasoline  mileage. 

The  Springfield  Tire  Gauge  is  an  air  pressure 
regulator  that  eliminates  incorrect  inflation.  It 
is  so  simple  and  accurate  that  a  child  can  operate 
it.  It  tells  you  exactly  the  pressure  in  your  tires, 
controls  the  flow  of  air  into  them  and  regulates  it 
to  any  desired  point  without  any  attention  on  your 
part. 


The  Springfield  retails  for  $3.00,  and  is 
carried  by  most  accessory  dealers.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  write]  name  and  address  on 
margin  below,  tear  out  and  forward  it  with 
check  to  us.  We  will  send  you  a  Springfield 
postpaid. 


spm^^LD 


SpringfiGld  Tiro  GagQ 

an  air  prossure  regulator 

Sprin^fiQld  Products  Corporation 

Sprin^fiGld.     *  •  *      M  ass  acliti^e  tts 
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All  antiseptic  first-aid  ])rei)- 
aration  for  emergency  use. 
Carr>'  it  with  you.  Keep  a 
l^ottle  in  the  house. 
It  forms  a  \vater-i)roof  "film" 
that  protects  the  cut  and  al- 
lows it  to  heal. 

'''Never  Neglect 
a  Break  in 
the  Skin" 

Be  sure  you  Rct 
Rcniiinc  Ncw- 
Skin,  not  an 
inferior  substi- 
tute. 

All  Druggists — 
15  and  30  cents 

NEWSKIN   CO. 
NEW  YORK 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 


Every  where  to  ride  **  and  exhibit 
the  new  Ranger"Motorblke"coni- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  toultank, 
coaater-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires. Choice  of  44  other 
•tyles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Raneer"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Sendfor.big 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factor y-direct-to-Hider  marvelous 
offers  and  terms. 

TIRCQ  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  inCO  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycle^;— at    half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO    MONEY    hut  tell  us:  _ 

exactly  what  you  need.    Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terras  and  the  big  FREE  catalog 

MP  A  l>    CYCLE   COMPANY  ^ 
b  A  U    DeDt,  P  172  CHICAGO 


BEACON 

gj;  THERE  ARE    NO    BETTER 

SHOES 


FOR  FIT        FOR  STYLE         FOR  WEAR 


F./iJicgrt  Stiov  CompAiy./fyA«rx  ^mnc/i^atwr,  Jf»vfH*mpsAirt 


workers  diseharp:ed  in   1918  and  1919 
for  membershii)  in  a  trade-union. 

June  14. — A  movement  starts  for  a  nation- 
wide eanipaifi:n  to  obtain  full  equality 
for  women  in  every  line  of  work,  with 
partieular  reference  to  seeurinp  more 
equitable  treatment  and  just  n^eofjui- 
tioii  for  women  in  business  and  afTairs, 

The  Anuriean  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Ameriean  Institute  of  Arehiteets 
have  entered  into  an  agi'eement  by 
which  it  is  ex])eeted  to  do  away  with 
jurisdietional  and  sympathetic  strikes 
in  the  building  trades.  Under  the  terms 
of  aRi-eement  all  differenees  will  1)e 
i-eferred  to  a  board,  created  to  hear  such 
differenees. 

A  demonstration  is  held  on  the  steps  of 
th(>  National  Capitol  at  Washington  by 
representati\'es  of  labor  as  a  protest 
against  the  dry  amendnuMit. 

•June  16. — The  American  troops  which 
crossed  the  Rio  (Irande  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  firing  on  El  Paso  have  returned  to 
American  soil.  They  broke  up  the 
battle  between  Villa  rebels  and  th(>  Car- 
ranza  federals  at  Juarez,  and  bnnight 
back  with  them  seven  prisoiu^rs.  In 
the  engagement  it  is  unofficially  re- 
ported that  fifty  Villistas  were  slain. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has 
sold  to  seven  firms  of  ship  operators 
nineteen  of  its  new  steel  ships,  the 
total  araouut  involved  in  the  trans- 
action being  $27,821,120.  This  is  .said 
to  be  the  largest  sale  of  steel  ships 
ever  made  in  the  history  of  the  shijiping 
industry. 

June  17.  ^According  to  rejiorts  from  Wash- 
ington President  Wilson  hoj)es  to  leave 
Paris  for  home  on  Juiu'  24  or  25.  He 
expects  to  arri\'e  in  Washington  about 
July  3,  aud  soon  thereafter  will  make 
a  tliree  weeks'  si)eaking  tour  explaining 
the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League 
Covenant. 


Three  Salers 


Three    Salers  Avent   sale-ing   out   into   the 
West; 
Out  into  the  West  as  the  sun  rose  high. 
Each    thought    of    the    bargain    that    she 
would  love  best. 
And  wondered  what  mar\els  her  money 
would  buy. 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must 

spend, 
Tho  money  is  scarce,  and  no  one  will 

lend, 
And  the  Bargain  Sales  be  raging. 

Thre<^  wiv(>s  sat  up  in  tlunr  bedroom  dim, 
And  they  turned  ui)  the  gas  as  the  sun 
went  down. 
They  looked  at  fat  pan^els,  and  ptu'ses  so 
slim ; 
And  hapi)ily  jxlanned  their  next  Journey 
to  town. 
For    men    must    work,    and    Avolnen 

must  si)eiul, 
Tho  ruin  Ixs  sudden,  and  credit  will  end 
And  the  Bargain  Sales  be  raging. 

Three  husbands  still  gaze  on  the  silks  and 
lace. 
In  the  morning  gray,  Avheii  all  ho])e  has 
fiown; 
Hu\  the  women  are  sleeping  and  dreaming 
in  peace 
Of  a  land  where  I  lie  sale-l)ills  are  never 
torn  down. 
For    men    must    work,    and    women 

jnust  spend, 
And  the  sooner  'tis  over,   the  sooner 

the  end. 
And   good-by   to   lh(>   sales   and   their 
raging, 

— liliylilij  [London). 


Lift  Corns  Out 
With  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 

corns  or  calluses  so 

they  lift  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of 
Freezone  upon  a  touchy 
corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly 
the  entire  corn  or  callus 
loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
of?  without  a  twinge  of 
pain. 


lencsvaMepEUSESi 


iiisiiic   maxiniiim  salcty  and   niiiiiimini 
cost    ill   safcKiiariling  electrical  circuits 
aKaiiist  the  lire  and  accident  hazards  ol 
overloads  and  short  circuits.     An  inex- 
pensive   "Dioii  (Jut"    Renewal     Link    re- 
stores   a    hlowii    liconouiy     I'Usc     to     il-^ 
oriRinal  ciruiency.     The   liconouiy  is  ihe 
I)ioncer  renewable  (use.    As  coiiipare<l  wii  li 
the  use  of  one-lime  fuses,  it  cuts  annual  fuse 
niaiiitenaiiie  costs  approximately  8o'"c,. 

ECONOIVIY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Klnzie  and  Orleans  St»..  CHICAQO,  U.S.A. 

Sole  viiiTiufiicliirrrii  of  ••AltKl.KSS"-thr  A'nii- 

Jiriuwablr  f'litr  uilli  Ihr  100',,,  dtiaratitred 

Indicator. 

Economy  Fusts  art  also  made  in  Canada  al  Monlreil 


Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft        p 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.    Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women !      Keep  a    tiny    bottle    of 

Freezone  on  your    dresser  and  never 

let  a  corn  ache  twice. 

Tiny  bottle  costs  few  cents 
at  drug  stores — any^vhere 

Adv. 

STUDY  AT  HOME  i 

BeooMie    a  lawyer.      I  rurally  I] 

'  trainril  men  win  hitrh  i><>mtinnit  |; 

and  biir  KUCCftts  in  buh'inrss  and 
'  piibli»-  life.  (Ireater  oprM>rtiJ- 
,  nitii-a  now  thnn  «'%'fr  before.  B« 

'  independent— be  a  leader,   Law- 

^^  yers  earn 

S3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

)  (TuMe  you  step  by  titep.  You  i:in  train  at  homa 
dorinff  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  Btate.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatiofied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  Huccessful  «tuuent*t  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  eH*iy  teriM.s.  Kourt«*i  n  volumn 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  1^0  patj" 
"Law  tJuide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Sena  for  them  -now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  6&2-LC,    Chicago 
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Internal    Gear    Drive    Axles 


Unnecessary  Weight 


Is  Costly 


We  are  known  as  build- 
ers, not  of  the  most, 
but  of  the  Best  Rear 
Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 


THE  most  important  factor  in  economy  of  truck 
operation  is  the  weight  of  a  truck  in  proportion 
to  its  pay  load. 

The  saving  of  one  pound  of  weight  in  the  rear  axle 
is  equivalent  to  many  pounds  on  the  chassis  weight 
over  the  springs. 

Russel  internal  gear  axles  weigh  considerably  less 
than  other  types  of  shaft  drive. 

The  Inherent  design  of  the  Russel  axle  is  such  that 
this  saving  of  we  ght  is  accomplished  without  sacri- 
ficing rugged  strength  and  utmost  de])endability. 

Russel  Motor  Axle  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


RISING  LIVING-COSTS  AND  RISING 

INCOMES   DURING  FOUR 

WAR -YEARS 

F"*HOM  the  beginning  of  19lo,  when  the 
war  first  became  a  factor  in  our  own 
economic  life,  'there  has  been  written  a 
new  chapter  in  the  perennial  contest  be- 
tween wages  and  other  income,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  cost  of  living  on  the 
other,"  says  a  A\Titer  in  the  New  York 
Ti>ni'!<  Annalist.  He  notes  how  the  Euro- 
pean countries  were  embroiled  in  the 
war  for  three  years  before  we  entered  it, 
and  thus  felt  the  effects  of  the  struggle 
before  we  did,  while  in  the  entire  period 
since  the  Germans  invaded  Belgium  they 
felt  it  probably  to  a  greater  extent.  But 
before  the  United  States  was  drawn  into 
the  war  its  influence  here  "was  a  most 
jjositive  factor,  and  probaljly  nobody 
escaped  it,"  until  now.  when  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  li\dng  "has  been  tremendous,"  so 
that  "there  is  hardly  a  commodity  that 
has  not  appreciated  upward  of  one  hundred 
])er  cent,  in  four  years." 

But  if,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  we 
go  back  to  days  before  the  war,  "the  ri.se 
is  even  greater."  In  the  case  of  wheat,  one 
does  not  have  to  go  back  very  far  to  recall 
days  when  "dollar  wheat"  was  considered 
exorbitant.  The  writer  recalls  that  on 
one  occasion  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel 
for  wheat  "caused  wild  excitement  iji  ihe 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  when  the 
famous  Leiter  pool  sent  the  'price  to 
around  $1.80  a  biishel,  only  to  have  the 
POqI  collapse,  and^  thw  j)rice  fall  back  to 
well  under  the  dollar  mark,  it  was  con- 
fidently predicted  that  never  again  would 
any  such  price  be  .seen."  As  a  result  of 
the  Avar  -  demand,  wheat  in  Chicago  has 
sold  at  $3.25  a  bushel,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  "Government  is  "stabilizing"  the 
price  on  the  basis  of  $2.26  a  bushel  at 
Chicago.  What  has  been  the  case  with 
wheat  has  also  been  the  story  of  meat 
and  other  foods,  while  mineral  products, 
clothing,  all  necessities,  as  well  as  luxuries, 
have  risen. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  rises 
there  has  come  a  nation-wide  agitation 
over  high  rates  for  rent,  just  as  there  is  in 
England,  France,  and  other  European 
belligerent  countries.  Necessarily  the  rise 
has  had  to  go  into  wages,  but  there  it  has 
not  been  as  great — save  in  relatively  few 
instances.  Mechanics,  with  their  organiza- 
tions, have  been  able  to  keep  })etter  step 
with  the  mounting  costs  of  (-ommodities 
than  have  the  professions  in  which, 
"while  incomes  have  risen,  they  have  fallen 
far  behind  the  commodity  index-number." 
On  this  point  of  professional  incomes  the 
writer  says: 

"Your  doctor,  who  charged  a  dollar 
for  an  office;  call,  and  two  dollars  for  a  visit 
to  your  hous(!,  now  gets,  maybe,  $1.50  or 
$2  for  an  office  visit,  and  charges  $2.50 
to  $5  for  a  call  at  the  home  of  liis  ])atient. 
Lawyers'  fees,  as  well  as  may  be  gag(>d,' 
have  not  gone  up.  It  is  difficult  to  figure 
the  relative  income  of  lawyers,  tlio,  for 
there  are  rarely  two  cases  alike.  The 
lawyer  who  was  worth  a.  certain  retainer 
in  1915,  if  he  has  progressed  at  all  in  his 
jjrofcssion,  is  able  to  command  nuicli  more 
now.  Lawyers  who  specialize  along  cer- 
tain highly  t(>chnical  lines,  such  as  patent 
attorneys,  who  are  able  to  arrive  at  some 
Bort  of  definite  figure  for  their  time,  have 
advanced  prices,  but  here  the  advance  is , 


gross,  and  is  affected  by  their  own  costs 
of  doing  business,  and  some  of  these  men 
estimate  that  their  actual  incomes — the 
net  after  paying  necessary  expenses  out 
of  the  gross — have  actually  decreased. 
This  also  applies  to  doctors  and  to  most 
other  professional  men." 

The  writer  remarks  that,  while  .school- 
teachers "have  suffered,"  in  some  of  the 
large  cities  advances  have  been  granted, 
and  in  not  a  few  colleges  bonus  systems 
have  been  adopted  which  have  tended 
to  alleviate  the  situation,  "but  the  aver- 
age wage  paid  to  all  school-teachers  is 
approximately  what  it  was  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago."  As  to  some  other  callings, 
the  w^riter  says: 

"With  mechanics,  the  situation  is  some- 
what different.  In  the  iron  and-  steel 
industry  the  workers  have  done  rather 
well.  Here  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
demand  of  the  most  urgent  sort.  The 
nations  at  war  needed  steel,  the  need  was 
vital,  and  expense  was  of  secondary  im- 
portance, or,  rather,  of  virtually  no  im- 
portance at  all.  Iron-  and  steel-workers, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  been  able  to  obtain 
more  in  real  wages — which  are  the  wages 
which  buy  commodities,  and  not  merely 
dollar  wages — than  they  were  getting 
when  the  war  broke  out.  After  falling  far 
behind  the  index-number,  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1918,  iron-  and  steel-woi^kers  have 
managed  to  pass  it  by  a  slight  margin  in 
the  past  year. 

"Cotton-manufacturing^mployees,{those 
who  work  leather  goods,  including  the 
considerable  number  engaged  in  boot  and 
shoe  manufacture,  haVe  also  been  able  to 
pass  tile  index-number  in  the  past  year, 
but  a,  long  list  of  others  have  not. 

"In  trades  like  that  of  the  bricklayer, 
the  carpenter,  the  wireman,  and  so  forth, 
there  have  been  increases,  too,  but  con- 
trary to  a  very  general  impression,  the 
increases  have  not  kept  step  with  the  cost 
of  living.  There  have  been  plenty  of 
exceptional  cases,  of  course. 

"A  year  ago  there  were  many  sensa- 
tional stories  of  the  tremendously  high 
wages  mechanics  were  earning  in  the  ship- 
yards and  the  munition -plants.  They 
were,  in  many  instances,  true.  But  for 
those  who  were  '  beating  the  cost  of  living ' 
there  were  many  others  who  were  not. 
Everybody  had  more  money  than  before. 
Wages,  measured  in  dollars,  were  greater, 
but,  -when  it  came  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  pav-envelope,  it  was  a  different 
story." 

Remarking  that  there  is  a  school  of 
economists  "which  insists  that  the  high 
cost  of  living,  the  deficiency  between 
wages  and  commodity  prices,  is  one  of  the 
things  that  must  be  expected  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  war,"  the  writer  adds: 

"A  great  part  of  the  world-])oj)ulation 
turned  from  useful  productiAc  piu'suits 
to  ways  of  destruction.  The  world  stopt 
producing  as  many  things  as  it  did  ])efore 
the  war.  and  went  in  for  wholesale  dissipa- 
tion of  many  things  already  i)roduced. 
Some  10,000,000  m(>n,  all  more  or  less 
useful  in  the  economic  schiune,  were 
mobilized  into  armies,  and  began  the 
destruction  of  e(!onomic  vahu>s,  as  repre- 
sented by  works  and  i)roperty,  and  of 
other  economic  values  as  rei)resented  by 
human  lives.  Th(>se  armies,  AvhoUy  and 
individually,  consumed  Tnore  than  had 
been  consumed  in  noriiTiil  timers.  A  man 
leading  the  Aigorous  outdoor  life  of  the 
soldier,  eats  more  than  when  lie  is  en- 
gaged in  a  more  sedentary  occupation. 
And    he    wears    out    more    clothing.     He 


was,  in  all  probability,  a  producer  of 
goods,  or  of  services,  which  society  needed 
before  he  became  a  soldier.  After  he 
entered  the  Army  he  stopt  producing  goods, 
or  services,  and.  from  an  economic  Adew- 
point.  became  a  parasite,  consuming  more, 
and  contributing  nothing. 

"A  good  many  expedients"  have  been 
adopted  to  relieve  the  situation.  There 
has  been  'inflation'  of  currencies,  and  of 
credit,  in  all  of  the  lielligerent  countries. 
In  most  of  them  it  has  been  inflation  of 
paper,  where  more  money  was  created  than 
goods.  In  some  of  the  neutral  countries 
there  has  been  gold  inflation,  due  to  the  im- 
portation' of  gold  in  such  quantities  that 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  goods  has  got  beyond 
normal,  and  high  prices  have  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

"Many  economists  say  that  in  the 
discrepancy  between  wages  and  the  cost 
of  living  lies  part  of  the  payment  for  the 
war.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  discrepancy 
will  gradually  disappear,  as  the  debt  is 
liquidated,  and,  in  time,  as  the  world 
begins  to  catch  up  in  the  production  of 
goods  and  ser%-ices,  the  cost  of  living  will 
decrease,  and  wages — which  will  also  de- 
crease, but  probably  not  so  much,  nor  so 
fast — will  get  back  to  a  more  normal  basis. 
But  that  time,  according  to  some  of  the 
ablest  observers,  is  yet  a  long  way  off." 

AS  TO   GENERAL  BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 

Dun' s_  Review  of  June  7  remarked  that 
notwithstanding  some  elements  of  a  seem- 
inglj^  negatlA'e  nature,  a  commercial  reAdval 
was  "being  extended.".  It  regarded  the 
return  of  the  A\'ire  systems  to  private  opera- 
tion as  "significant  of  the  further  release  of 
business  from  governmental  domination." 
While  there  were  certain  statistical  measures 
that  appeared  to  "cast  doubt  upon  the  re- 
ports of  economic  progi'ess,"  yet  the  few 
adverse  barometers  "do  not  present  a 
faithful  picture  of  general  existing  condi- 
tions and  are  overshadowed  by  the  multi- 
plying evidences  of  decisive  improvement." 

The  Review  has  found  it  "increasingly  dif- 
ficult each  week  to  single  out  an  important 
trade  or  industry  in  which  there  has  not 
been  a  distinct  turn  for  the  better,  either  in 
sentiment  or  in  actual  transactions."  The 
change  is  not  limited  to  any  one  geograph- 
ical section  or  locality,  but  "embraces  the 
whole  country."  Behind  the  recovery,  it 
has  found  "promise  of  another  year  of 
notable  ])rosperity  in  the  agricultural 
regions,"  while  the  requirements  of  con- 
sumers, represt  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
war-period,  are,  in  fact,  "now  developing 
in  a  way  that  is  putting  a  strain  on  some 
manufacturing    facilities."     Moreover: 

"Not  only  is  i)roducing  capacity  being 
engaged  further  ahead  as  buyers  reverse 
their  former  policy  of  confining  com- 
mitments 1()  the  barest  necessities,  but  some 
sellers,  finding  themselves  unable  to  ac- 
commodate all  orders,  have  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  the  markets.  Hot  weather 
coming  suddenly,  after  a  backward  spring 
season,  has  greatly  accelerated  distribu- 
tion of  summer  merchandise,  and  the 
already  large  retail  demands  are  aug- 
mented in  no  small  degree  by  the  demo])ili- 
zation  of  the  military  forces.  The  price 
situation  is  such  as  to  (Hunpel  wide-sj)read 
attention.  Dun's  list  of  wholesale  quota- 
tions this  week,  for  the  tenth  consecutive 
week,  disclosing  more  increases  than 
r(>cessions,  and  some  staple  articles  have 
risi'ii  ahove  even  the  extraordinary  war- 
tim»  levels.     With  costs  of   manufacture 
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BIG^SIX 


Icir  thi.),sc  who  enjoy  lile  out  of 
doors,  this  New  Stiidehakcr  RIG- 
SIX  brings  ;i  full  ic;ili:;uit)n  ol  com- 
plete motoring  pleasure. 

It  offers  all  the  essentials  oT  moior- 
ing  satisfaction  at  a  minimum  priei 
-  60-horsepower  motor,  126-inili 
w  h  e  e  1  b  a  se,  p  e  r  i  e  c  1 1  y-b  a  1  a  n  c  e  i.l 
chassis,  genuine  hand-biified  leather 
upholstery,  Gypsy  top  with  oval  plate 
glass  windows,  glove  box  and  exten- 
sion light  in  tonneau,  silver-faced 
jeweled  clock  ami  magnetic  speed- 
ometer, and  many  added  features  <.)! 
comfort  and  convenience. 

The  only  cur  at  its  /nice 
ec/Hip/)ec/  11  itii  cord  tires 
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Well-Secured 

Steel  Bonds 
Netting 


First  mortgage 
bonds  in  de- 
nominations 
of  $500  and 
$1,000. 

Security  nearly 

2V2  to  1. 

Favorably  lo- 
cated. 

Earnings  4  to  1. 

Ownership 
unusually 
strong. 

Profitable  mar- 
ket for  output. 

Send  for 
Circular  No.   1037-R 


PeaT>o3y, 
Houghleling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED    1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago,  111. 
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mounting  as  raw  materials  and  wages  go 
still  higher,  expectations  of  commodity- 
price  declines  are  steadily  diminishing, 
and  there  is  a  rush  in  some  quarters  to 
secure  supplies  in  anticipation  of  addi- 
tional advances. 

"Variable  conditions  in  lines  alhed  with 
the  building  industry,  yet  with  a  strongly 
defined  tendency  toward  improAcment, 
are  indicated  liy  a  special  survey  of  the 
general  situation  made  by  correspondents 
of  Dkh'h  Rcriew  in  the  country's  leading 
centers.  That  high  costs  of  labor  and  sup- 
plies ha\'e  been  a  restraining  influence  is  the 
report  from  many  cities,  but  expectations 
of  appreciable  declines  in  wages  and  in 
prices  of  materials  are  steadily  diminishing 
and  construction  operations,  under  a  great 
demand  for  housing  accommodations,  are 
now  broadening  decisively  in  nearlj-  every 
quarter.  With  comparatively  few  excep- 
tions, stocks  of  hardware,  tools,  electrical 
and  plumbing  articles,  lumber,  cement, 
and  other  b\iilding  essentials  are  but  mod- 
erate, and  should  any  marked  activity 
develop,  would  probably  prove  inadequate 
to  meet  requirements.  Not  only  are  most 
prices  being  firmly  maintained,  but  in  some 
instances  where  reductions  had  followed 
the  armistice,  recovery  is  now  apparent, 
reflecting,  in  part,  the  increased  costs  of 
production. 

"A  pig-iron  output  of  only  68,002  tons 
a  day  in  May,  the  lowest  since  March, 
1915,  is  not  representative  of  general 
conditions,  and  affords  no  sound  basis  for 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  re- 
ported commercial  revival.  For  some  time 
past,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  not 
been  keeping  pace  with  many  others,  and 
recent  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  production  of  iron  in  a  given  month  is 
not  always,  as  used  to  be  commonly  im- 
agined, a  reliable  barometer  of  the  state  of 
the  country's  business.  What  is  more,  the 
existing  iron  and  steel  situation  itself  is 
better  than  the  Alay  statistics  of  output 
indicate,  demand  continuing  to  broaden 
in  an  encouraging  way,  and  there  are  clear 
signs  that  decisive  recovery  will  not  be 
very  much  longer  delayed.  One  of  the  best 
features  is  the  renewal  of  export  interest, 
and  the  firmness  of  most  prices  suggests 
sustained  confidence  among  sellers. 

"IVlaintenance  of  a  condition  of  great 
buoyancy  in  leather  has  not  been  surprizing 
in  view  of  the  continued  rise  of  hide  prices, 
and  further  advances  in  footwear  costs 
appear  to  be  inevitable.  With  both 
domestic  and  export  buyers  anxious  opera- 
tors, values  of  shoe  leathers  are  easily 
influenced  toward  new  high  levels,  reports 
stating  that  some  upper  stock  has  brought 
as  much  as  $1.2.5  per  foot  in  Boston,  and 
tanners  are  not  keen  to  sell  unless  they  are 
protected  by  fresh  supplies  of  raw  material. 
Not  only  has  the  hot  weather  stimulated 
trade  in  summer  lines  of  footwear,  but 
there  is  a  steady  influx  of  orders  for  fall 
merchandise  and  manufacturers  now  have 
sufficient  business  in  hand  to  assure  active 
running  of  factories  for  some  time  into 
the  future.  It  is  evident  that  extreme 
pi-ices  for  shoes  fail  to  discourage  buy- 
ing, c(msumers  apparently  realizing  that 
even  higher  costs  are  foreshadowed  by 
the  rapidly  advancing  hide  and  leather 
markets. 

"The  noteworthy  revival  in  dry-goods 
lines  has  met  with  no  setback,  altho  buying 
in  prinuiry  channels  has  been  rather 
quieter  since  the  holiday  and  many  of  the 
larger  jobbers  maintain  a  conservative 
attitude  toward  future  commitments.  Yet 
])riccs  have  advanced  to  still  higher  levels, 
Fruit  of  the  Loom  bleached  muslins,  to 
cite  a  conspicuous  instance -of  the  pre- 
\  ailing  buoyancy,  rising  five  cents  a  yard 
in  a  week,  and  rejjorts  from  retail  circles 
tell  of  an  unusual  demand  for  high-cost 
mendiandise.  The  clothing  trades  are 
esi)e(nally  active,  larg(>ly  in  (consequence 
of  the  demobilization  of  the  army  jmd 
naval  forces  and  soine  of  the  mcjre  im- 
l)()rtant  mamifacluring  firms,  being  un- 
able'to  handh^  all  the  business  tendered. 
lia\e  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the 
markets." 


MILLION  -  SHARE  -  DAY  RECORDS 

BROKEN  ON  THE  STOCK 

EXCHANGE 

By  June  11,  there  had  been  (except  for 
Saturdays)  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change forty-six  consecutive  days  when 
transactions  reached  a  million  shares. 
The  former  record  w^as  forty-four  days, 
which  was  reached  in  1901,  while  forty- 
three  were  reached  in  1904  and  in  the 
winter  of  190.5-06.  In  this  actixnty  the 
average  price. of  twenty  industrial  stocks 
moved  from  90.18  to  107.55,  a  spread  of 
17. .37  points.  Twenty  rails  advanced  from 
a  low  of  83.36  to  91.13,  or  7.77  points. 
The  high  for  the  industrials  was  107.55, 
made  on  June  5  and  repeated  on  the  7th, 
at  which  price  they  were  only  2.60  points 
below  the  high  record  of  110.15,  made 
in  the  war-market  of  November,   1916. 

Following  is  a  table  prepared  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  giving  daily 
transactions  and  average  prices  of  rails  and 
industrials  from  April  7  to  and  including 
June  11: 

1919                                              Sales  20  Ind.  20  RaiU 

Monday Apr.    7 1,041,000  90.18  84.78 

Tuesday Apr.    8 1,326,200  90.59  84.50 

Wednesday Apr.    9 1 ,255,000  91 .  01  84 .  00 

Thursday Apr.  10 1,413,500  90.11  84.25 

Friday Apr.  11 1,310,500  90.11  83.7*) 

Saturday Apr.  12 533,400  89 .  61  83 .  66 

Monday Apr.  14 1,116,900  90.48  83.88 

Tue.xday Apr.  15 1,222,100  91 .47  83.39 

Wednesday Apr.  16 1,318,500  91.07  83.62 

Thursday .\pr.  17 1,022,300  90.88  83.36 

Friday Apr.  18 Holiday 

Saturday Apr.  19 700,200  91 .  67  83 .  50 

Monday .\pr.  21 1,601,400  92.21  83.53 

Tuesday .\pr.  22 l,544,6t)0  92.24  84.51 

Wednesday Apr.  23 1,727,500  92 .  36  84 .  46 

Thursday Apr.  24 1,295,600  91 .  65  84 .  24 

Friday Apr.  25 1,087,500  92.09  84.58 

Saturday Apr.  28 835,200  92.48  85.81 

Monday Apr.  28 1,550,800  93.17  85.57 

Tuesday Apr.  29 1,.592,300  93.51  85.38 

Wednesday Apr.  30 1 .743,.500  92 .88  85 .  03 

Thursday May    1 1,379,930  93.26  85.63 

Friday May    2 1,658,000  94.30  85.98 

Saturday May    3 753.700  94 .  78  86 .  15 

Monday May    5 1,384,000  94.92  87.28 

Tuesday May    6 Holiday 

Wednesday.. May    7 1„524,100  96.16  87.48 

Thursday May    8 1,768,200  97.65  87.48 

Friday May    9 1,82.3,800  98.61  87.01 

Saturday May  10 1,016,700  98.19  86.78 

Monday May  12 1.550,600  98.53  86.75 

Tuesday May  13 1.494,200  99.23  87.27 

Wednesday May  14 1,928,300  100.37  88.53 

Thursday May  15 1,534,000  99.45  88.43 

Friday May  16 1,624,800  99.92  89.72 

Saturday May  17 743,600  100.10  90.50 

Monday May  19 1,600,800  99.16  90.10 

Tuesday May  20 1,351,400  99.88  90.35 

Wednesday May  21 1 ,509,500  99.65  89 .  53 

Thursday May  22 1,250,000  99.88  89.41 

Friday May  23 1,377,900  100.47  89.87 

Saturday May  24 881,900  101.60  90.33 

Monday May  26 2,023,600  103.80  91.13 

Tuesday May  27 1,839,000  103.58  91  13 

Wednesday May  28 1.611.700  104.00  90  82 

Thursday May  29 1,538,300  105.50  91.08 

Friday May  30 Holiday 

Saturday May  31 Holiday 

Monday June    2 1,775,900  106  92  90  78 

Tuesday .June   3 2,219,600  103.83  89.41 

Wednesday June    4 1,566,800  105.66  89.63 

Thursday June    5 1,861,400  107.55  90,53 

Friday June    6 1,780,300  107.46  90.05 

Saturday June    7 785,800  107.55  90  19 

Monday June    9 1,615,900  107.35  89.91 

Tuesday June  10 1,893,300  105.43  89.63 

Wednesday Juno  11 1,400,500  105 .  16  88 .  85 

OUR  WHEAT  THIS  YEAR  MAY  AP- 
PROACH ONE-THIRD  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  TOTAL  CROP 

Such  has  been  the  growth  in  our  pro- 
duction of  wheat  under  the  stimulus  of 
high  jirices  that  in  1919  we  seem  likely  to 
supply  a  larger  i)(>rcentag(;  of  the  world's 
wheat  crop  than  ever  before.  Our  share 
of  the  world's  wheat-production  steadily 
increased  in  the  twenty  years  prior  to  1910, 
but  then  slightly  declined  from  1910  to 
1914.  With  the  decline  which  the  war 
brought  to  wheat-production  in  Europe, 
and  the  stimulation  of  production  in  North 
America,    our   share   of    the    crop   rapidly 
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iiicrcasi'd  and  now.  in  1010.  sconis  likely 
!()  hv  aluiiit  liO  jK'r  ccnl.  of  llic  world's 
total  as  against  17  per  cent,  in  ISOd, 
IS  JUT  cent,  in  ISO.').  20  per  cent,  in  1000, 
21  percent,  in  1000,  droppiiifj  to  an  av(*ray:e 
of  abont  IS  jx'r  cent,  in  the  four  years 
preccdiiiti'  tile  war.  Kurope  has  iield  lirst 
raid<  ainonj;'  the  coiiliiieiits  as  a  wheat- 
produeer,  Nortii  .\nierica  l)einf>-  second.  Asia 
tiiird.  South  America  fourth,  Australasia 
liftii,  and  .Vfrica  sixth.  Kurope  has  pro- 
tluced  in  normal  _\('ars  about  02  per  cen(. 
of  the  world's  wheat,  North  America 
approximately  2")  p(>r  cent.,  Asia,  Ki  per 
cent.,  and  the  southern  hemisphi  re  about 
10  per  cent.  Other  interestint>-  facts 
about  wheat  crops  are  set  forth  in  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  National  City  Hank: 

"The  wheat  crop  of  the  llnilcd  States 
g)-ew  from  4()().00(),()()()  bushels  in  INOO  to  a 
little  over  r)0(),()()(),()0()  iji  1000,  sliRhtlv 
more  than  (iOO.OOO.OOO  in  1010,  abou"t 
1 ,02;"),000.0()0  in  lOlo,  and  is  officiallv 
estimated  as  lik»'ly  to  i»e  l,2:i0,000.0()() 
bushels  in  lOli).  Meantime,  the  world's 
crop  s>rew  from  2,4()0,()00,000  bushels  in 
ISOO  to  2.()10.0()().()0()  in  1000,  :V.")7."),000,()0() 
in  1010,  crossiufj-  the  4,()0().0()(),00()  line  in 
1013,  and  ayain  in  101."),  but  drop})inK 
during-  the  latter  part  of  the  war-])erio(l 
to  an  avera^-e  of  about  ;i,."">00,()00,()00 
Inishels  per  anuuni.  this  fall  -  olT  bein}^ 
chietly  due  to  a  reduction  in  out])iit  in 
that  greatest  wheat-^rowinji'  continent  of 
the  world.  Euro|)e. 

"Europe,  in  fact,  produces  in  normal 
years  a  little  more  than  one-half  the 
wheat  of  the  world  and  also  imports  con- 
•siderable  quantities  from  other  continents. 
Her  wh.mt  <'rop  in  1010  was  1.027,000.()()0 
l)ushels  out  of  a  world-total  of  ;!,S75,000,0()0, 
and  in  1018,  2,l.%.01)f),0()()  bushels  out  of  a 
world-total  of  4,127,000.000.  With  the 
withdrawal  of  labor  from  (he  Helds  durinji 
the  war-period  and  the  hu-k  of  soil  foods,  the 
European  ijroduction.  v.hich  had  crossed 
the  2,000,000,000  bushel-line  in  1013,  fell 
to  1,708,000,000  in  lOl."),  1,.-)00,00(),()00  in 
1016,  and  1,400,000,000  in  1017.  but  ap- 
l)arently  shows  a  slight  increase  in  lOlX, 
for  which  latest  estimates  suggest  a  total 
of  about  1, (iOO.OOO.OOO  bushels. 

"North  Americii  ranks  second  among  the 
continents  as  a  wheat-producer,  her  total 
product  having  becTi  in  1010  about 
800,000,000  bushels,  in  1014  slightlv  more 
than  1,000,000.000.  in  101.")  an  abnormallv 
large  output  of  1.1.')0,()00,000.  in  lOlS 
about  1.177.000.000.  while  the  present 
estimates  of  the  ITnited  States  De])art- 
ment  of  Agriculture  suggest  that  the  crop 
of  the  entire  continent  in  1010  mav  total 
about  1.600,000.0()()  bushels,  and  thiis  pos- 
sibly equal  that  of  Europe,  to  which  North 
America  has  always  in  (he  past  held  second 
rank  as  a  wheat-])roducer. 

"Asia  ranks  third  among  the  continents  in 
the  production  of  wheat,  her  out])ut  having 
been  in  1010  a  little  over  oOO.OOO.OOO  bush- 
els, and  in  1017  and  lOlS  about  .V)0.00().0()0. 
South  America  ranks  next  with  an  out- 
put in  1010  of  loS.OOO.OOO.  crossing  the 
200.000,000  line  in  1013  and  lOKi,  while 
the  1018  output  was  apparently  slightly 
below  that  of  lOKi.  tho  complete  figures 
may  bring  the  total  above  200,000.000 
bushels.  The  crop  of  Oceania  and  Aus- 
tralasia (Australia  and  New  Zealand  chieflv) 
ranges  from  100.000.000  bushels  per 
annum  upward,  the  highest  figure  having 
been  102.000,000  in  lOK).  while  the  crop 
of  Africa  ranges  from  7'), 000, 000  bushels 
to  approximately  100,000,000  bushels  per 
annum.  The  southern  hemisphere  pro- 
duces but  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  world. 

"The  United  States  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  wheat-producing  countries  of 
the  world.  European  Russia  second,  India 
third,  France  fourth,  Canada  fifth,  Italy 
sixth.  Germany  seventh,  Argentina  eighth, 
Hungary  ninth,  and  Asiatic  Russia  tenth, 
these  figures  as  to  the  order  of  production 
being  the  annual  average  of  the  three  years 
l)receding  the  war." 
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The  Foreign  Banking  Facilities  Afforded  b)/ 

T;^^  CONTI N  ENTAL  ^^y 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

are  important  to  American  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
agriculturists — particularly  those  of  the  great  Midtlle  West 
who  believe  in  America's  present  opportunities  for  commer- 
cial greatness  and  who  desire  to  profit  by  it. 


FOR  years  these  facilities  have  kept  pace  with  the  demands 
for  foreign  bankiiig  service.  Under  the  pressure  of  new 
and  increasing  demands  they  have  been  expanded  and  now 
include  the  complete  facilities  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the 
Americas,  the  Asia  Banking  Corporation  and  the  Foreign 
Bond  and  Share  Company,  in  which  a  substantial  owner- 
ship interest  is  held. 

THESE  affiliatioiis,  together  with  long  established  connec- 
tions with  5000  foreign  banks,  provide  customers  of  the 
Continental  and  Commercial  Banks  with  unusually  prompt 
and  convenient  means  for  transacting  banking  business  not 
only  in  the  big  commercial  centers  of  Europe,  the  Americas 
and  the  Orient,  but  in  the  remotest  places  of  trade  through- 
out the  world. 

Participation  in  financing  foreign  loans  enables  these  banks 
to  perform  an  important  fundamental  service  for  increasing 
Aynerican  Foreigri  Trade 

DIRECT   PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICE 

rendered  in 

Great  Britain    France  Italy  China  Japan 

Spain  Peru  Cuba  Colombia  Venezuela 

Brazil  Nicaragua  Honduras  Ecuador  Costa  Rica 

Salvador  Guatemala  Philippines 

Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank 
of  Chicago 

Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

CHICAGO,  U.  8.  A. 
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fVhen  you  travel— take 

Guaranty  Travelers  Checks 

A  CCEPTABLE  as  money  everywhere  —  yet  safer  than  cash. 
■^  ^  They  can  be  cashed  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  at 
leading  banks,  and  are  accepted  in  settlement  of  bills  by  hotels 
and  business  houses,  and  at  railroad  offices  for  transportation. 

Ideal  for  fra-velifig  and  vacations — 
if/expensi-vc — get  them  at  your  bank 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

New  York  London  Liverpool  Paris  Brussels 

Capital  &  Surplus  S50, 000,000  Resources  over  5700,000,000 


^^^^^^^ 
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The  Scope  of  Our  Service 

WE  OFFER  an  investment  service  national  in 
scope,  having  offices  in  six  prominent  cities 
and  an  extensive  wire  system  reaching  other 
important  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Our  Statistical  Department  is  constantly  collecting, 
analyzing  and  verifying  complete  data  on  Municipal 
and  Corporation  securities  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  Bond  and  Note  Departments,  under  the 
direction  of  executives  of  long  and  success- 
ful financial  ex|)erience,  and  possessed  of  wide 
sources  of  information,  offer  you  expert  guid- 
ance in  investmcul  matters,  and  immediate  con- 
sideration   of     your    individual    problems. 

HORNBLOWER  Sf  WEEKS 


BOSTON 

I'ORTLANn 

PROVIDtNCK 


Investment  Securities 

Founded  in  1888 
Members  of  the  New  York,  Bot-tou  and  Cliinago  Stock  ExrbaiigCA 


STOCKS  THAT  ROSE  SHARPLY  IN 
RECENT  MONTHS 

A  writer  in  The  Finatinal  World  be- 
lieves that  a  reviewer  of  financial  condi- 
tion in  the  first  half  of  1919  "would  be 
remiss  in  his  duty  to  his  readers  if  he  did 
not  give  some  space  to  the  industrial  and 
oil  securities  which  have  been  the  sensation 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange."  Public 
and  professional  speculators  have  sted- 
fastly  adhered  to  these  securities  as  the 
mediums  througli  which  to  make  the  larg- 
est profits,  "even  tho  the  risk  has  been 
far  greater  than  in  any  other  line  of  specula- 
tive stocks."  Tlie  central  idea  l)ack  of  the 
specul'tion,  the  'vvTiter  says,  "has  been 
that  America  was  going  to  lead  the  world 
in  supplying  the  material  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  waste  places  caused  by  the 
war,  and  that  a  phenomenal  demand  for 
all  raw  and  finislied  products  would  last 
for  years."  This  theory  has  had  tlie  full 
support  of  the  speculatiAC  element.  The 
writer  presents  a  table  of  stock  prices  in 
which  he  believes  can  be  found  "much 
material  for  study  as  we  look  over  the 
high,  low,  and  high  prices  which  were 
scored  on  June  '.i,  which  is  noAv  recognized 
as  the  day  for  the  top  of  the  four  months' 
upward  mo\ement."  The  list  is  a  long 
one,  as  follows: 

High  High       Ad- 

1919  Lotc  June  3  ronce 

Aineruau  Car  &  Foundry 108? «  84J^  106'  i  22 

Am.  Hide  &  Leather 38J4  13>i  38ii  951 ' 

Am.  Hide  &  Leather  pfd 128J^  71)4  126  54' ,' 

Am.  Beet  Sugar 00  62  87'i  25^^ 

American  Loeomotive 87'4  58  86)4  28 "-^ 

Anierieaii  Smeltins 84 J  s  62  8258  20'^ 

.\meriean  Woolen 130  iol4  130  85 

Associated  Dry  Good.s 551  i  17J.i  55 '4  38 

Baldwin  Locomotive 107»4  64^8  107»4  32's 

Bethlehem  Steel  "B " Se'i  55%  85»4  30^  s 

Central  Leather lOO'i  56)  2  105'  ■.  49 

Chandler  .Motors 201  103  20l"  98 

Corn  Products 68-,' s  46  67'^  223  s 

Fisher  Body  (automobile.s) 88  3814  83  44^^ 

General  Cigar 841-i  47  81  > 4'  .34'4 

Kelly-Sprinsffield  Tire 129Js  68  129,' s  61'^ 

Lackawanna  Steel 88?  k  62J.i  86'  ■.  24 

Mexiean  Petroleum 205' ii  162»i  205; I  43'  g 

Ma.xwell  Motors  com 58?i  26»4  58*4'  32 

Maxwell  Motors  1st  pfd 83)  ■.  50^ «  79  28''  s 

Maxwell  Motors  2d  pfd 46' ■.  W/4  46'.;  27»4' 

MidvalcSteel 54' s  40)4  54's  \Vi 

National  Lead 83  64  82  18 

Nova  Scotia  Steel 97  46  94^  48'  s 

Ohio  Cities  C.as 59?^  35Ji  57  21)4 

Piercc-.Arrow  f no  par  value) H65s  38?^  66=^  27^8 

Repuhlic  Iron  *  Steel 95  7U>  95  23^ 

Sinclair  Oil eQ?^'  333-i  68  34^4 

8tudebakerCo 124?4'  45^4'  123»4  78 

Royal  Dutch,  N.  y 119-^8  "0'4'  117's  46*8 

Texas  Co 292  185  283»i  98*4' 

1'.  .«.  Food  Products 81  49  78'  ^  29'  ^ 

United  Cigar  Stores 142  107)4  133' ,  26 

U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol 165  97)4'  164'4  67 

U.  S.  Rubber II9I4'  73  116)4  43'i 

U.S.  Steel Ill's  88)i  lOO's  21^^ 

Utah  (\)pper 85  65)  s  82  16' £ 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical 80  51  79?*'  285^ 

Attention  is  calh'd  by  the  writer  to  the 
fact  that  tlu'  list  shows  an  enhancement 
of  values  all  the  way  from  twenty  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  which 
"AYOuld  seem  to  have  pretty  well  discount- 
ed the  big  things  which  the  pools  and 
promoters  of  stock  s[)('culation  have  been 
so  busy  in  feeding  the  public  on."  The 
movement  is  described  as  "much  like  that 
of  191.")  and  1910,  but  it  did  not  extend 
OAcr  so  long  a  period,  nor  have  the  gains 
been  so  large  as  they  then  were."  The 
1916  market  culminated  in  a  2,000,000 
share  nuu-ket,  jtist  as  did  th(>  boom  of 
1919.  The  total  of  transactions  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  .June  3 
was  2,199,285  shares  of  stock,  as  near  as 
could  be  calculated.  The  ticker  was  so 
crowded  that  it  "ran  for  twenty-five 
minutes  after  the  close  of  the  market  at 
three  o'clock."  It  had  a  similar  run  in  the 
biggest  day  of  1910. 

A  GRAVE  SHORTAGE  IN  LEATHER 

Such  has  been  the  abnormal  rise  in 
leather  since  we  got  into  the  war.  and 
even  since  the  armistice  was  signed,  that 
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tlic  indusln-  is  thrrjilciicd  with  s(*ri()iis 
shortatjc.  'I'hc  r('(|iiii'('iii('iils  of  Kurope, 
whicli  huAi'  Ixx'oiiic  \  t'r\  "jfrcat ,  lia\t>  placo<l 
Unitfci  Statos  laniicrs  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion. I?(>])orts  ro('('iv<>(l  I'roni  all  over  \\w 
count ry  since  (>arly  in  the  year  hav(>  in- 
dicated tiiat  tile  ()rice  was  ad\ancinfr 
every  day,  wilii  llie  result  that  the  leather 
situation  has  become  unique  in  tli<>  history 
ot'  tlve  country.  MiMi  comcrsant  with 
conditions  Ix'liexc,  moreover,  that  tiie  ad- 
\ance  will  continue.  While  f(  w  will 
xciiture  to  predict  how  much  further  prices 
will  rise,  there  is  practical  unanimity 
amonsj;  leather  men  that  they  will  no 
hifiher.  So  says  a  writer  in  Thi  .loiirmil 
of  Connncrrr,  who  adds: 


"Those  who  sought  to  make  an  analysis 
of  the  conditions  which  i)ro(luced  such  an 
alniormal  market  uppt'ared  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  larjje  export  ations 
wer(^  mainly  responsilile  for  the  ra])idity 
in  the  advance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
spirit  anioujj  leather  men  is  somewhat 
panicky.  Stocks  have  evidently  touched 
bottom,  and  iiii'ormation  Irom  various 
sources  leads  to  tlie  belief  that  there  are 
l)lenty  of  buyers  with  practically  no  sellers. 

"  Fijjures  which  were  (;oin])iied  by  the 
Tanners'  (^ouiu^il  show  that  \alue  of 
leather  exported  durinf>-  the  month  of 
April  r(>aehed  the  sum  of  nearlv  -521,- 
000,000.  The  total  value  of  ex])oVts  was 
considerably  over  a  third  of  the  aggregate 
for  the  whole  year  of  10] S.  and  about  a 
quarter  of  that  for  the  whole  year  of  1017. 
April  was  not  only  a  banner  month,  it 
was  also  the  largest  month  from  the 
standpoint  of  ex])orts  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

"As  showing-  the  radical  increases  in 
exports,  the  figures  of  the  Tanners' 
Council  give  the  total  value  of  exports 
for  March  at  less  than  -Iflii.OOO.OOO,  and 
for  Januarv  and  Februarv  between 
000,000  and  .*  10.000.000.  During  th< 
months  of  lOlS  exports  reached 
neighborhood  of  only  .f(),000,000. 
quantity  of  cattle  side-gj-ains  and  splits 
exported  during  the  month  of  A]iril  was 
nearly  250  per  cent,  greater  than  for 
March  and  in  excess  of  the  total  shipments 
for  the  Avhole  year  of  19 IS. 

"The  need  of  leather  and  leather  goods 
in  Europe  is  tremendous,  according  to 
those  who  know  the  exi)ort  situation.  The 
members  of  the  leather  trade  are  fully 
aware  of  this  and  they  are  asking  and 
getting  high  prices  for  tlieir  products. 
The  market  for  shoes  in  Europe  is  Aery 
broad.  It  is  said  that  Kurope  can  absorb 
all  the  shoe  shipments  from  this  country 
with  ease. 

"The  prices  of  hides  and  skins  are  up, 
while  the  prices  of  the  Aarious  materials 
AA^hich  are  used  by  the  tanning  industry 
haA-e  soared.  All  these  factors  contribute 
to  the  high  jirices  Avhich  ])r(nail  and  are 
responsible  in  no  small  measure  for  the 
figures  placed  on  the  finished  ])roducts. 

"Glazed  Idd  prices  have  advanced  to  a 
great  extent  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
let  -  up  in  the  rise.  The  demand  for 
glazed  kid  has  neA^er  been  so  great  in  the 
history  of  the 'country.  The  market  is  full 
of  prospective  buyers.  Those  Avho  have 
fairly  large  quantities  of  glazed  kid  on 
hand  believe  that  prices  will  ultimatelv 
go  higher.  The  exports  of  glazed  kid  haxc 
also  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

"The  demand  for  calfskin  is  described 
as  being  abnormal.  Manufacturers  all 
OA-er  the  country  haAc  orders  on  hand 
AA-hich  they  can  not  possibly  fill  for  some 
time  to  come.  (Vrtain  grades  of  calf- 
skin can  not  lie  sui)phed  at  any  price,  and 
)>uyers  have  ceased  to  make  inquiries 
for  the  time  being. 

"This  unsettled  condition  has  naturallv 
l)layed  havoc  Avitli  the  leather  trade. 
The  situation  has  neAcr  been  so  ]Hizzling 
in  the  history  of  the  trade.  The  opinion 
is  generally  held  that "  the  demand  from 
Euro])e  will  increase  aft^r  conditions 
haA^e   become   more   settled   on    the   other 
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Helping  Europe  Rebuild 

Europe  is  struggling  to  rebuild  what  war  has 
destroyed.  The  task  is  tremendous.  Her  granaries 
are  ahiiost  empty,  her  resources  are  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Widespread  dearth  of  reconstruction  materials 
further  impedes  progress. 

Naturally  Europe  turns  to  America  as  the  chief 
source  of  supply.  War  hugely  expanded  produc- 
tion in  this  country  without  serious  damage  to 
general  industry.  Meeting  the  needs  of  Europe 
becomes,  therefore,  an  opportunity  of  service  as 
well  as  the  means  of  extending  and  developing 
business  abroad. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  interested  in  Euro- 
pean trade  find  the  National  Shawmut  Bank  of 
Boston  particularly  well  qualified  to  render  practi- 
cal assistance.  Our  Foreign  Department  is  manned 
by  officers  who  know  the  business  and  banking 
methods  of  Europe  from  years  of  experience  in 
the  various  countries. 

Direct  connections  with  leading  banks  of  the 
Continent  enable  this  Bank  to  finance  shipments, 
arrange  credits,  and  handle  collections  everywhere 
upon  a  recognized  economic  basis. 

Shawmut  Service  is  practicalized,  answering  every 
banking  requirement  of  business  men  at  home 
and  abroad. 

THE   NATIONAL  SHAWMUT   BANK 

of  Boston 

Resources  over  $200,000,000 

Correspondence  invited.     Our  booklets  on  "Acceptances"  and  "The  Webb  Laiv" 
explain  methods  of  financing  and  de'veloping  foreign  trade.     Write  for  copies. 
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Our  Free 
Record  Book 
Will  Simplify 
Your  Income 
Tax  Return 

THE  work  of  making  out 
Income  Tax  returns  can 
be  greatly  simplified;  first,  by 
understanding  the  Income  Tax 
provisions,  and,  second,  by  keep- 
ing a  record  of  one's  income  in 
proper  shape,  from  month  to 
month,  as  it  comes  in. 

To  make  this  easy,  we  have 
prepared  a  24-page  Record  Book, 
S^^xii  in.,  in  which  proper 
place  has  been  provided  for 
recording,  by  months,  various 
forms  of  income — ^both  taxable 
and  exempt;  also  places  for 
allowable  deductions. 

The  book  also  contains  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  Income  Tax  Law 
and  a  concise  statement  of  the 
tax  exemption  features  of  the 
various  Liberty  Bond  issues. 

By  the  study  and  use  of  this 
book,  one's  income  tax  return 
problem  can  be  materially 
lessened.  This  book  has  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  our 
clients  and  is  but  an  indication 
of  the  painstaking  care  with 
which  we  serve  our  patrons. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  a  client 
of  ours,  we  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  sending  you  one 
of  these  Income  Tax  Record 
Books,  with  our  compliments. 
If  you  would  like  one,  kindly 
address  Department  L-6. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

"O-T'cr  a  Quarter  Ci'/tti/ry 
in  this  Business'^ 

New  York,  Chicago,   St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 


K'.i  40  ypars  we  have  ia-en  pa\iii'^'  our  niHtoiners 
the  hi^rhcst.  ictmiis  consistent  witli  conscrvativp 
nirthoda.  First  moiti^au*'  l"iins  of  $200  and  up 
wliirli  \\c  can  recoimnrnd  after  Iho  most  thoiough 
person:*!  investiKati  (»».  IMcns--  asli  f<  r  I."an  List  No. 
f-rtiffriteg  of  |jr»ftnd  up  nls'-  f-.r  savin^investors. 


KIN&S.CO.  Lawrence  Kflrj 


Double  Rolar 


Sprinkles  Like 
Rain  —  75  it.  in  Diameter 

TurnioK  faucet  rcducca  Bprinklinir 
to  any  arra.  Takes  ail  diaagrec- 
nblencaa  out  of  Bprinklincr.  Dota 
work  quicker,  easier  ana  better. 
Saves  ifi  cost  in  few  weeks  In  water 
savintt;  practically  eliminates  all  work  in  watering 
Kardcns,  lawns,  parks,  golf  courses,  etc, 
tn  flai/s*  fflal  Once  yoo  Bce  sprinkler 
av  tMtMyst  »"««»  a„rHn.y  you  Will  never 
f.iveit  up.  Write  for  Trial  OfTcr  and  tree  Book. 
OOUBLC  ROTARY  SPRINKLER  COMPANY 
104  Catmay  SUUon,  Kanaas  Cllr    Mlaaaurl. 

JUPITER  SPRINKLER  COMPANY 
104  DakuiB  BulMIng,  PortlanO,  Ora(a>, 


side.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  felt  that 
something  should  W  done  to  take  care  of 
the  domestic  requirements. 

"There  haA'e  l)eon  large  exports  of 
belting  leather  to  Europe.  For  this  kind 
of  leather,  it  is  said,  there  is  bound  to 
be  an  extraordinary  demand  from  Europe 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  destruetion 
of  many  factories  in  the  battle  area,  which 
will  have  to  be  replaced,  must  give  rise  to 
large  inquiries  for  l)elting  leather  in  line 
with  the  plans  for  reconstruction  in 
Europe.  There  has  also  been  in  evidence 
recently  a  demand  for  upholstery  leather 
which  Americans  will  be  called  upon  to 
supply  in  increasing  quantities." 

Dun's  Review  of  June   11   presented  an 

interesting    table    of    prices    for   hides  in 

Chicago  for  twenty  weeks  ending  on 
June  14: 


Week  Ending        S,>:^ 

Nov.    9,1918 29 

Nov.  30.  1918 29 

Dec.  7,  191S..  29 

Dec.  28.  191S.. .      .  29 

Jan.  11,  1919..    .  29 

Jan.  25,1919..       .  29 

Feb.  8,1919..  29 

Feb.    22,  1919 29 

Mar.    8.  1919 27 

Mar.  22,  1919..  28 

\PT.     .5,1919 28 

Xpr.    12,  1919 30 

.\pr.    26,  1919 31 

May     3.1919 .32 

May   10,  1919 33 

May   17,  1919 36 

May  24,  1919 ,37 

May   31,  1019 38 

June     7,1919 40 

.June   14,  1919 40 


11^ 

l-s,^ 

^:§ 

~^i^-5 

a,:^cS 

^(^:5 

^^^ 

22 

21 

24 

30 

22 

21 

24 

34 

22 

20?  i 

23}i 

34 

22 

20i.i 

23M 

34 

22 

20!.i 

2314 

34 

22 

20}i 

23^ 

42 

22 

20Ji 

23i<i 

45 

21 

20 

22 

40 

22 

19 

21 

35 

23 

19 

21 

35 

23 

20V^ 

221..^ 

40 

2,5 

21 

23 

43 

27 

21 

24 

43 

29 

23 

25 

.50 

29 

23 

26 

521.2 

29 

25 

28 

55 

35 

28 

29 

58 

35 

28 

30 

60 

40 

32 

32 

65 

40 

33 

33 

6.5 

Missing  Her. — -A  girl  once  sang  a  song 
where  .she  asked,  in  the  first  line  of  the 
chorus,  "  I  wonder  if  he'll  miss  me?  "  and 
she  sang  it  with  more  force  than  expression 
or  sweetness;  in  fact,  she  was  slightlj'  off 
the  key.  As  she  sang  the  first  verse  there 
w-as  a  restless  shuffling  of  feet,  the  chorus 
brought  out  a  buzz  of  voices.* 

The  second  verse  did  not  add  to  the 
interest  but  increased  the  noise.  She 
reached  the  chorus  in  safety,  and  once 
more  noisily  inquired,  "  I  wonder  if  he'll 
miss  me?  "  A  man  in  the  gallery  said, 
"If  he  does  he  never  ought  to  be  trusted 
with  a  gun  again  !  " — London  Blighty. 


Careful  Cow. — Bertie — "  What's  that 
bell  around  the  cow's  neck  for?  " 

Charley — "  Oh.  that's  what  she  rings 
when  she  w^ants  to  tell  the  calf  that  dinner's 
ready." — London  Blighty. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Dioe.st  maiUng  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  W.xtiNALLS  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


In  what  to  Invest 

At  no  time  has  the  market 
offered  greater  safety  and 
high  yield — in  certain  secu- 
rities. Babson's  Reports  give 
you  the  facts  on  which  in- 
vestment values  are  based. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action  is 
followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  ■with  a 
definite  policy  based  on  fundamental  statis- 
tics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
W-^te  Dept.  G-39 

Babsoa's  Statistical  Organization 

Execjtive  Block     Weilesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largeat  Organization  of  Its  Character  in  the  World 


7^^  City,  6%-Farm — First  Mortgages.  Our  own 
It/  money  invested  in  all  mortgages  offered  inves- 
//J  tors.  Our  farm  mortgages  are  made  only  on 
/  V  Central  Texas,  black  waxy,  hog-«allow  lands. 
Not  more  than  50%  of  value  loaned — usually 
less.  Twenty  years  in  business.  Write  for  booklet,  "Safe 
Investments." 

R.  0.  GULP  &  COMPANY,  »'.& 


A  WEIGHT,  web,  width  and 
^  ^J  length  for  every  man's  pref- 
\m^^  erence.  Some  in  fine,  mer- 
cerized lisle  and  silk-faced  webbing. 
All  have  the  President  comfort 
feature — unlike  the  inflexible  back- 
piece  of  ordinary  suspenders — and 
adjust  instantly  with  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  body. 

Suspenders  marked  "President"  on  the 
buckle  are  guaranteed  IN  ALL  WAYS 
satisfactory  or  money  back.  Look  for 
the  mark.  Accept  only  "Presidents." 
All  dealers. 


Regular  Length 
Extra  Long 
Extra  Heavy 


SOc 
SSc 
7Sc 


T^ifient^  Su<S^etnUr  CvmjbatM/^ 


SHIRLEY,  MASS. 
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"(i.  |{.  H..  "  Now  York,  N.  Y.— "Whiil  is  tlio 
(•xuc(  iiu'iUiiiiK  of  ;i  'round  rol)in,'  and  wliat  is  tlii' 
origin  of  tlio  exprt^ssion?  " 

A  round  mhin  consisls  of  ;i  ])ai)or  conlaiiilnn  a 
petition,  protest,  conipiuint,  or  congratulu- 
tions  around  which  the  nanios  of  tho  signers  aro 
written  in  a  eirele  so  as  to  avoid  giving  proniinonco 
to  any  single  name,  and  so  tliat  no  name  lieads 
tlie  list.  Tlui  term  lias  been  foinul  in  Ooverdale's 
pi'eface  to  Iiis  translation  of  Cahin's  "Tract 
on  the  liOrd"s  Supper,"  dated  ].")4(),  but  it  is 
there  n.sod  by  "scurrilous  Protestants"  as  a  term 
of  reproach  for  tho  clboriiiiu  or  pyx.  Brewer 
claini(>d  the  t(>nn  to  bo  a  corruption  of  the  Pi'onch 
riind  u-oiind)  rubun  (ribbon).  Api)lied  to  persons, 
the  torni  designated  "a  religions  or  |)olitical 
brawler."  It  was  used  in  tliis  sense  by  llaoket 
in  his  "Life  of  .\rchl)ishop  "Williams"  (U>()2): 
"These  Wat  Tylers  and  Jioiind  Kobins  being 
driven  or  porsuadcxl  out  of  "Whitehall."  Tho 
modern  round  robin  is  .said  to  have  originated 
with  sailors  who  \ised  tho  method  in  trying  to 
secure  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  a  ri-cord  of 
this  is  to  bo  foimd  in  The  GcnlUman's  yi<i<j(Kii(c 
(I.  238)  dated  1731. 

"H.  C.  D.,"  Hoiima,  La. — ""What  is  tho  correct 
pronimciation  of  tiie  word  chivalrous." 

The  word  chiviilrou.s  is  correctly  pronounced 
shir'al-rus — sh  as  in  ship,  i  as  in  hit,  a  as  in  final, 
u  as  in  but. 

"B.  E.  B.,"  Pittsfield.  Mass. — "Ts  it  correct 
to  use  a  preposition  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  and 
if  so,  when?" 

Dr.  James  C.  Fernald,  in  liis  "English  Grammar 
Simplified,"  says:  "In  English  tlie  pre))ositioii 
ordlnaril.\'  precediis,  but  may  at  times  appropri- 
ately, and  very  forcibly,  foUow  its  object,  even 
when  the  preposition  tliiis  ends  a  clause  or 
sentence.  'Tlie  soil  out  of  wliicli  such  men  as 
he  are  made  is  good  to  be  bom  on.  good  to  live  on 
good  to  die  for,  and  to  be  buried  in.' — Lo\vei,i., 
Among  My  Books,  Second  Scries.  Garfield. 
Tliis  usage  may  be  supjiorted  l)y  numberless 
quotations  from  tho  best  atithors." 

"B.  B.  K.,"  Van  Bin-en,  Oliio. — "  (1)  Is  the 
■word  it  in  the  followuig  sentence  stiperfluous. 
'  .  .  .  for  1  have  made  a  previous  engagement 
wliich  (7  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  break'?  (2) 
How  can  you  distinguish  between  some  of  tho 
modern  poetry  and  liighly  polished  prose?" 

(1)  It  is  not  superfluous.  (2)  The  characteristic 
elements  of  poetical  form  aro  t  iiose  by  which  the 
art  is  most  easily  recognized:  (1)  Abimdant 
imagery;  (2)  suggestive  and  revealing  language; 
(3)  a  meastu-ed  music  of  words.  Poetry  of  a  lower 
type  may  be  weak  in  one  or  other  of  these  ele- 
ments and  yet  be  included  in  poetic  bteratm-e; 
but  there  are  many  critics  who  hold  that  metrical 
language  is  indispensable.  "Where  poetry  ends 
and  poetic  prose  begins  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

"J.  E.  G.,"  Ralston,  Pa. — "Kindly  tell  me  if 
tlie  following  question  is  grammatically  correct — 
*  AVhat  does  he  dui' ' ' ' 

In  the  sentence  ""W^hat  does  he  do?"  does  Ls 
an  atixiliary  used  as  an  interrogative,  exactly  as 
in  "How  do  you  do?" 

""What  does  he  eat"  is  an  ordinary  construc- 
tion witli  does  used  as  an  auxiliary.  In  ""Wliat 
does  he  do,"  does  is  used  as  an  auxiliary,  but  do 
is  a  part  of  the  ordinary  verb  to  do  (meaning  to 
perform),  iised  not  as  an  auxiliary,  but  just  as 
"to  eat"  in  the  first  sentence. 

■•'G.  "W.  M.,"  Portland.  Ore. — "Please  give  me 
tlie  meaning  and  pronimciation  of  the  words 
tennailc  and  counterscarp." 

Tenaillc  is  a  variant  of  lenail  which  (in  fortifica- 
tion) means  a  certain  low  outwork,  and  in  surgery 
a  forceps.  Also,  a  verb  meanuig  "  to  equip  with 
teuails."  Tlie  pronunciation  is  la-nel' — a  as  in 
final,  e  as  in  pren — for  both  verli  and  noiui. 
Counterscarp  is  the  slope  of  a  ditcli  opposite  the 
parapet;  sometimes,  the  entire  covered  way, 
with  its  parapet.  Tlie  word  is  pronounced 
koun'tcr-skarp" — on  as  in  out,  e  as  in  over,  and 
a  as  in  art. 

"F.  C  A.,"  Anamosa,  Iowa. — "Kindly  inform 
me  wliich  is  correct — '  The  fiuieral  of  .  .  .  will 
be  held  at  the  .  .  .  church,'  or  'The  funeral  of 
.  .  .  will  be  held  from  the  .  .  .  churcli.'" 

Both  are  correct.  "The  funeral  .  .  .  will  be 
lield  at  the  .  .  .  church"  indicates  tliat  tlie 
word  funeral  here  refers  to  the  service  that  pre- 
cedes the  formal  conveyance  of  the  liody  of  the 
deceased  to  the  grave.  "The  funeral  .  .  .  will 
be  held /ro/rt  the  .  .  .  church"  indicates  that  the 
procession  of  persons  gathered  on  ttic  occasion 
of  the  burial  will  start  from  the  church.  In  the 
latter  "start"  should  be  used  rather  than  "held." 
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IIi).'li  on  the  cliffs  of  old  Frcncli  Quebec,  lom- 
Miiui  luig  a  niaKuificcnt  panorama  of  tho  St. 
L\wrcnrcand  tlie  Laurentian  Mountains. 

I.iI.ea  King's  citadel — dominating,  impressive, 
>c-t  hospitable  and  weleoming.  .\ti  old-world 
atiiiospliere  siirroiuids  it.  as  in  \'orinmi<h-,  with 
a  ylamoiir  of  liistory  and  romance. 

Fine,  Iiard  roads  through  the  White  and  Lau- 
rciitian  Mountains  and  from  Altjany,  ma!;e 
Uuebcc  a  magnet  for  motorists.  Cool,  bracing 
air  insures  perfect  comfort  on  tlie  hottest  n:i(l- 
luunner  days,  wiiile  September,  witli  its  glorious 
colors  and  even  temperature,  is  the  ideal  niontli. 

CHATEAU  FRONTENAC  is  one  of  tlie  most 
interesting  and  notaW(;  liotels  of  tlic  Continent. 
Companionable,  cosmopolitan  people — a  New 
Vorlc  and  Paris  cuisine,  music,  dancing 
tlic  perfect  appointments  and  service 
Canadian  Pacific  Hotel. 

Plan  to  slop  a  day — you  will  stay  a  iceek. 
Make  reservations 
For  particulars  address 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  HOTELS 

1231  Broadway,  New  York       140  S.  Clark  St..  Chicago 
or  MONTREAL,  CANADA 
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BHERE  is  a'J  the  style  w^ith  twice  the  wear  of  most.  There 
are  fine-woven  texture,  shapeliness  and  shimmer.  There  is 
double  strength  where  wear  is  greatest  There  are  the  finest  pure 
»r,^  F:k  i  Q^lf *^  Japanese  S.Ik  Lusterized  Lis  e,  Mercei-ized  Cotton.  Silk-Faced 
and  hiber  Silk.  Holeproof  Hosiery  holds  its  soft,  firm  "body"  because  it 
Mr^nw^r  ^^"'f"=>'i°"3  to  wash  out  If  you  approve,  insist  on  Holeproof. 
IVleanwhde,  write  for  descriptive  booklet  and  dealers'  names. 

Men's,  35c  upward;  Women's  and  Children's.  55c  upward 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Ont.    50  York  St..  Srdnev.  .Aistralia 


©H.H.Co.   i\ 


Any  hose  that 
do  not  have  this 
marl;  arr  NOT 
Holeproof 
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Safety.  Service.  Saving 

THESE  are  the  three  big  tire  essentials — the  three  qualities  l>y  which  tires 
should  be  judged.  Into  Ajax  Tires  the  three  big  essentials  are  built 
scientifically.  Those  Shoulders  of  Strength  at  the  base  of  the  tread  are 
like  those  shoulders  of  steel  that  insure  safety  and  service  in  the  great 
vaults  where  untold  wealth  is  stored.  They  are  re-inforcing  shoulders. 
They  give  Ajax  Tires  greater  strength. 


AdAX  ROAD  KING 

MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 


Note  how  the  massive  tread  of  the  Ajax 
Road  King  is  braced  by  Ajax  Shoulders 
of  Strength.  Note  how  they  build  out  the 
tread,  permitting  the  entii'e  tread  surface 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  road.  Thus 
they  prevent  wear  from  centering  and 
grinding  through  to  the  fabric. 

Among  careful  buyers  the  Ajax  Road 
King  stands  first  in    favor.     Ajax    popu- 


Faclories:  Trenton,  N.  J. 


larity  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
Ajax  Tires  are  97'/'  Owner's  Choice. 
(This  big  percentage  of  the  Ajax  yearly 
output  is  chosen  by  individual  car  owners 
to  replace  some  other  make  that  came 
on  their  cars.) 

For  the  fullest  measure  of  tire  safety, 
service,  saving — buy  tires  where  you  see 
the  sign,  ''Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot." 


Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  in  Writing  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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